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SENATE 

TiirRsoAY,  September  21,  1939 

ThP  s^rnnd  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  met  this 
clay  at  the  Capitol,  in  the  city  of  Wa.shmgton.  in  pursuance  of 
tl'.e  prochimatiop.  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  of  the 
13'h  dav  of  September  1939. 

John  Nance  Garner,  of  the  State  of  Texas.  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  called  the  Senate  to  order  at  12  o'clock 

mf^ridian. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  ZPBarney  T.  Phillips.  D.  D.,  of  the  city 
of  Washington,  oflered  the  following 

PRAYER  I 

Almiuhty  God  and  Heavenly  Father,  Ruler  of  the  destinies 
of  nations,  who  ha.^t  called  us  to  share  with  Thee  in  the 
order  and  povernment  of  the  world,  help  us  tu  realise  the   i 
sacrrd  oblif,-ations  of  this  hour,  for  the  fulfillment  of  which   j 
we  invoke  Thy  Spirit's  guidance  as  we  face  the  problems  of 
our  saddened  world  with  its  ever-deepcmng  shadows.     Grant 
that,  btnn^  undism.ayed  by  the  futile  reign  of  circumstance, 
keeping  cur  miid.-.  free  from  the  wanton  tyranny  that  seems  - 
to  rule  man's  outward"  life,  we  may  rededicate  ourselves  to 
Thee    and    impassioned  with  a  highr>and  holy  purpose,  we 
may  u-se  our  gifts  only  for  Thy  glory   arfd  the  welfare  of 

mankind.  ».  '    . 

O  Master  of  Men,  Thou  Pattern  of  Gentleness,  by  the 
proph-fs  dream  of  old*hasten  the  time  when  war  shall  be 
no  more-  bv  the  angelf  song  of  peacp,  raise  up  leaders  of 
good  will  and  stay  the  hand  of  hate;  by  the  Kingdom  Thou 
hast  promised,  come  and  rule  the  hearts  of  men  and  set  Thy 
people  free.  In  Thy  dear  name  and  for  Thy  sake  we  ask  it. 
Amen. 

PROCLAMATION 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  read  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President  convening  the  Congress  of  the  United 
Stat^^s  in  extraordinary  session. 

The  Chief  Cl-ik  (John  C.  Crockett)  read  the  proclamation 
of  the  Pre!Sdent.  as  follows: 

Convening  ttie  Congrfs.s  in  Extra  Session  Bt  the  President  of  the 

United  States  of  America 

a  proclamation 

Wlieieas  public  interests  r-'quire  that  the  Congre.ss  of  the 

United  States  should  be  convened  in  extraordinary  session  at 

\2  orlock  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  2"lst  day  of  September  1939, 

to   rrceive   such   comm.unication   as   m.ay   be   made   by   the 

Executive: 

Now.  thrrefore.  I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare 
that  an  extraordinary  occasion  requires  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  convene  in  extraordinary  session  at  the 
Capitol  in  the  city  of  Washington  on  Thursday,  the  21st  day 
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of  September  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  which  all  persons 
who  shall  at  that  time  be  entitled  to  act  as  Members  thereof 
are  hereby  required  to  take  notice. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused 
to  be  a.mxed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  13th  day  of  Sep- 
tember, in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1939.  and  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 
fourth. 

1  SEAL  ]  Franklin  D.  Rcx>sevelt. 

By  the  President: 
CoRDELL  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  (Emery  L.  Frazier)  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Adams 

Andrews 

Aiihurst 

Austin 

BaiUy 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

Bvrd 

Bvrno.'j 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavoz 

Clark. Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Conn  ally 

Danaher 


Davis 

Dona hey 

Downt-y 

EllevidfT 

Frazicr 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Glass 

Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hale 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Holman 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif, 


La  FoUette 

Lodge 

Logan 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray      ^ 

Necly 

Norris 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pitt  man      h. 

RadcUOe 

Rted 


Reynold.^ 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Sheppard 

Shi  pete  ad 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Thoma.«.  Okla. 

Tliomai,  Utah 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Tijiman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wal.-h 

White 

Wiiey 


Mr,  MINTON,  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  BoNFl  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Harrison  1  are  absent  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Alabama  !Mr,  Bankhead],  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
King],  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Mead],  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr. 
Wheeler]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  announce  that  my  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Stew.\rt]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

Ttje  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

LIST  OF  SENATORS  BY  STATES 

Alabama. — John  H.  Bankhead  and  Lister  Hill. 
Arisona.— Henry  F.  Ashurst  and  Carl  Hayden. 
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Atkam^a". — Mis.  Hattie  W.  Caraway  and  John  E.  Miller, 
r  a. — ILram  W.  Johnvon  and  Shf-rulan  Downey. 

t -•  ■. — Ai'.a  B.  Adams  and  Edwin  C.  Johnson. 

Cbnmcticut. — Franci-^  T.  Maloncy  and  Jolm  A.  Danahcr. 

Dilnuan. — J-»v.n  G.  Townstnd.  Jr..  and  James  H.  Hughes. 

Fl  inda. — Ch.uief^  O.  Andrews  and  Claudf^  Pepper. 

rJf'.rvia — Walter  P.  O.-orj:''  and  Richard  B.  Russell. 

/tl.;/...— WilLam  E.  Borah  and  D.  Worth  Clark. 

Illrini!.. — Scott  W.  Lmas  and  Jami\s  M   Slattcry. 

Indtnaci — Frrdcnck  Van  Nuys  and  Sherman  Mmton. 

;.,.,.;  —Guy  M.  Gillcttcand  Clyde  L.  Herring. 

/"  —Arthur  Capprr  and  Clyde  M  Reed. 

/.      '     '  V — Albfn  W.  Barkiiy  and  M.  M.  Loran. 

Lijuisia'ti. — John  H.  Overton  and- Aliens.  Ellender. 

V     •.  ;_pi-fdcrirk  H.ile  and  Wallace  H.  White.  Jr. 

.  .'   '  v/a"d.— M;llard  E.  Tyvlines  and  G-oige  L.  Radcliffe. 

Massachusetts. — David  I.  Walsh  andHenry  Cabot  Lodge.  Jr. 

-'.'  "/  — Aithur  H.  Vandenbtrtj  and  Prentiss  M.  Brown. 

1.'  '1(1. — Heniik  Ship.^tLad  and  Ernest  Lundeen. 

,  !'■(. — Pat  HaiJison  and  Theodore  G.  B  Itxi. 
— B-nneti  Champ  Clark  .^.nd  Harry  S.  Truman. 
'— B'.irton  K.  Wheeler  and  James  E.  Murray. 
''. — Gforue  W.  NorrLs  and  Edward  H.  Burke. 
.\    '  (Ida — Key  Pittman  and  P.nnck  A.  McCarran. 
.\t  tr  Harnp.hirr. — Styles  Bridges  and  Charles  W.  Tobcy. 
A'crr  Ji-rscy. — William  H.  Smather.s  and  W.  Warren  Barbour. 
Ntw  Mt'Xico. — Carl  A.  Hatch  and  Dennis  Chavez. 
York — Rubvrt  F.  Wacn.er  and  James  M.  Mead. 

.     '.';    Carcilina. — Joiiah   Will-am   Bailey   and   Robert    R. 

.V  /.;.•  Daknta. — Lynn  J.  IJ^iazitr  and  Gerald  P.  Nye. 

O'"  ,(i. — V;c  Donahey  and  Robert  A.  Taft. 

<  '   ■  'f.cma. — Elmer  Thoma.s  and  Josh  Lee. 

Or,  no-r — Charle.s  L.  McNaiy  and  Rufus  C.  Holman. 

Pi  ritsilvania. — Jame.s  J,  Davis,  and  Joseph  F.  Giiffey. 

JihiHic  /s/n.'id. — Peter  G.  Gerry  and  Theodore  Frar.ci.s  Green. 

South  Carohna — Ellison  D.  Smith  and  James  F.  BvTnes. 

SiUh  Dako'a — W.  J.  Bulow  and  Chan  Gurney. 

T'  I '•.'.. s-ir — Kenneth  McKellar  and  Tom  Stewart. 

Texas — Morris  Sheppard  and  Tom  Connally. . 

.'"    '       William  H.  Kinc  i-nd  Elbert  D.  Thonia.s. 

'.—Warren  R.  Au>iin  and  Ernest  W.  G.bson. 
Virgntta — Carter  Glass  and  HaViy  Piood  Byrd. 
Wa^fihic;ton. — Homer  T.  Bone  and  Lewis  B.  Schv.-ellenbach. 
\V>  st  Virffinia. — Matthew  M.  N«  ely  and  Rush  D.  Holt. 
ir;ico?:.sjrz.— Robert  M.  La  Pullette.  Jr..  and  Alexander  Wiley. 
Wy.  mintj. — Joseph  C.  OMahoney  and  Harry  H.  Schwartz. 

NOTIFICATION  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr  BARKLEY  .submitted  the  followmg  resolution  'S.  Res. 
182>.  whuh  was  read,  considered  by \inanimous  consent,  and 
ai:rf>cd  to: 

"  ■'  '    Thnt  .1  rorr.tr.lffre  consii=t!n^  of  two  Sen:\tors  be   ap- 

P'  J^'in  >u«^f»  committee  as  may  be  aDpomted  by  the  House 

Mtatives  to  wait  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 

'-  -i   that  u  quorum  of  each  House  is  assembled   and 

If  ready  to  receive  any  ccnununication  he  may 

>.    ■  ■  ■    .;...i<e 

i :-..  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  appoints  as  the  coin- 
mutco  to  wait  upon  the  President  the  Senator  from  K.n- 
f.icky  ^Ir.  B.^KKLEYl  and  the  Senator  ficr.i  Oregon  M:. 
M>.  X>KV  I. 

NOTIFIC.MION  TO  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  MrNARY  submitted  the  following  resolution  ?  Res. 
18:<).  whuh  was  read,  coasidered  by  unanimous  ccn~ent.  ..r.d 

TT::*  T^e  Sicrrtnry  Inform  the  Hou.-e  cf  Rrprcsenta- 
:  the  St  nate  Is  assembled  and  that  the  Sen- 
J  to  business 

HOCR  OF  D.MLV  MEETING 

Mr  MIN'TON  submitted  the  following  resolunor.  S.  r>s. 
L*^^        -  ■as  read,  considered  by  i;::ar.;:r.,  us  c  n.-cnt.  a.-.d 

.-.  That  the  hinir  of  dailv  ni.co-ing  ..f  tl.e  Stn.ito  lx>   l^ 

tniTidiAix  unless  ctiicrwise  ordered. 


DE.ATH   OF  FORMER    SENATOR   LAWRENCE    Y.    SHERMAN 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President.  I  ainnoimce  the  death  at  his 
home  in  Florida  of  Hon.  Lawronc^'  Y.  Sherman,  who  was  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Illinois  from  MarchC  26.  1913,  to 
March  3.  1921.  The  body  of  Mr.  Sherman  has  been  {uk<  '.\ 
to  EiTinsham,  lil..  where  he  will  be  biiii'^d  tCt.Iay. 

ADDRESS   BY  COL.  CHARLES   .\.  UNOUEHGH  «    ' 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consenr  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  reccr.tly  delivered  uy 
Col.  Charle.^  A    I  r.  1!-.  rr'-.. 


Th. 

Mi. 
Tlv 


N  1"     Is  there  cbjection? 


mad'"> 


^L 


nerrs^arv 

fM-.t.!'  :\  tS 

rdll   and 


.-  VICF.  V]"l.y 

}  TIT  MAN      I  >  biect. 

VICK  PHL\^IDI:NT      Objfrtirn  i 

R El  ESS 

BARfvLtV.  Mr  President,  because  of  \b,' 
routine  involved  in  organizing  ;he  II. ^•.,  e  of  Ptpt 
lor  the  session  and  the  tim.e  required  to  call  r!i 
adopt  the  usual  resolutions  incident  to  the  fii  t  i:ieeting  of 
the  session,  there  is  nothing  for  the  Senate  t-  d"  at  the  mo- 
ment except  to  recess  until  the  Hou.se  ^hall  have  uone  thi  ough 
that  routine  and  sent  to  the  Senate  a  resolution  wh.ch  is  in 
contemplation.  Therefore  I  move  that  the  Sena'c  '.ik-  a 
recess  subject  to  the  call  cf  the  Chair. 

The  rnoticn  was  agreed  to;  and  lat  12  o'clock  and  10  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  tlie 
Chair.  f 

At  1  o'clock  and  40  miiuUcs  p.  m.  the  Senate,  called  to 
order  by  the  Vice  Pres'dent,  rea.ssembl 'd. 

MESSAGE  FROM   THE   i'ljV:  E 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  ^Ir. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  c!erks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
a  quoriijn  of  the  House  of  Representatives  had  a.isembled  and 
that  the  House  was  ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  massage  also  inl  :::.'  '.  ;he  Senate  that  a  committee  of 
three  Members  had  bt  i  p.  appointed  by  the  Fp  '::k'v,  on  the 
part  of  the  House  of  Represei:;an\es,  to  join  \v;'!i  \h^  com- 
mittee on  th.e  part  of  the  Senate  to  notify  the  President 

the  United  States  that  a  quorum  of  each  Hou-e  had  assem- 
bled and  that  Congress  was  ready  to  receive  any  c mmuni'.  a- 
tion  that  he  miph:  '-.o  pleased  to  make,  a-.d  'li.t  i  he  Speaker 
had  appointed  Mr.  Hwburn.  Mr.  Douuiiton.  and  Mr.  M\:  ri?* 
of  Massachusetts  tl.i  n^embers  of  the  conrmiltee  Oii  iIil-  part 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Tlie  me  .atu^  aiinnnni cd  tiiat  th.e  House  had  acreed  to  a 
concurrents^  '.a  am  'H.  Ci  n.  Rts.  36)  providing  for  the 
holding  i-ifjn  .piiir  ir.eutn'.t;  of  the  two  Hou.-es  of  Congress  in 
the  Hail  i^f  ;iv  H  u-  of  Rv'pri.sairtativos  ot;  Tlyar.-dav,  the 
21sl  day  ui  S'.p!e:i.t)tT  1939,  at  2  o'clock  in  ^\v  afiernoon,  f(ir 
the  purpose  of  reoeiv.ir::  .^uch  corr.niunK  ation  a.^  thr  President 
of  'he  United  Stale^^-    hail  bo  pit  a.-ed  to  rn.iko  to  the!.i. 

NOTi;  10  \TION   TO   THE   PRESIDENT 

Mr.  EARKLEY  a-d  Mr.  MO.'AHY  advarcod  to  tl^.e  ccn'.cr 
aisle,  and 

Mr.    BARKLEY    .^ai-;!:    Mr.    Pr.\Md--nt,    th"    ronimittee    ap- 

p(  ;:i''.  t;  hv  tho  Vi.t  PreMd-n'  to  notify  thf^  Pr(suirnt  of  the 
Urai'd  S!..tos  that   ffv  Sov.a*e  is  in  session  has  dischari'ed 


fl 


he 

o.-s 


:\V- 


Ilouse 
ninious 


that  duty.  Tho  Pr. -;d.;v.  acivi-od  ;!u'  crir.n:.;;.o  tiiat 
would  cc:!::n\;r.aa!o  v  /i;  ihe  two  branches  ol  t!a  Con- 
at  a  joint  .^isj-ion  to  h-   hold  lat*  i-  today. 

JOINT    MEFirN!;    i.'F    1!!F    TWO    HOUSES 

T'.a  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bofo-:  o  tt.c  Senate  th. 
ing  concurrent  resolution  H  Con.  Res.  36 >  of  ih 
of  Representatives,  v^■h;ch  vva.-  :■  ad.  considered  by  ur. 
consent,  and  agreed  io: 

Rrsohcd  by  the  House  of  Representatives  fir  Scntr  ro>,. 
currtng).  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assembb  :ii  tM  Ht'l  of 
the  House  of  R^'prtscntatives  on  Thursday,  the  21-^t  dav  .-f  .sop. 
tcnibcr  1939,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  aft.;rnoon,  for  tli.-  iwp  ■  of 
rcccivins;  such  communlraticns  as  the  President  of  ;!i-  Liuied 
S-ates  shall  be  pleased  to  rnak-    to  th^m.  , 

PETITION 

^T:-..   vice  PRESIDENT  la:d  before  the  Senate  the  petition 
c:   .!iL   Bapt.il  Muiiilers'  Conference  of  Wu.ihinclun,  D.  C^ 


f 


r 
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prayinL'  that  the  two  Housi^s  of  Congress  hold  a  Joint  session 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  September  24,  1939,  to  be  led  by  the 
Chaplains  of  the  tv.o  Houses,  for  the  purpose  of  srek.ng 
Divine  guidance  in  the  national  crisis,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table.  i 

C.\LL  OF  THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON      I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.     The  cleik  w:ll  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Pav'<; 

La  Fo'Utte 

Rnvnolds 

Anclri  ws 

D  r.ahey 

Lee 

S.  l.wartz 

A-!nir:,t 

n  Avnrv 

LodETe 

Solrveilf-nbach 

A'i.';nn 

y.'.i  iid.  r 

LciMll   , 

Shi  rTiird 

Balry 

Ko.  .i.r 

Lui  as 

Slllp^tpad 

liuibour 

(  ,.■  i-!,'e 

I.uT'.necn 

Slhttfry 

Ba.rkUy 

Cm  iiy 

Mte'uirati 

SniiillUTS 

B'.lbo 

C;il..=5on 

MrK.  .;ar 

uThoma.s.  Ok! 

a. 

Borah 

C.ilUtte 

McNary 

Thc^mas.  Utah 

Br:(l,{<-s 

Gia.vs 

Maloney 

Tubev 

Brovti 

Crrt^n 

Mi::er 

Town.-end 

Bu'ow 

Gulley 

Mi  n  ton 

Truman 

Burke 

G'jrr.ey 

Miirray 

Tyair.;;.? 

EyrJ 

H.i'e 

N>c'.y 

Vur.d>  nberg 

Bvnifs 

Hiitrh 

N.')rrl.s 

Van  N'uvF 

Ca,)p<'r 

Hnvdf  n 

Nye 

WH'-'ner 

C'praway 

Hf"-Tlng 

O  Mahoney 

Wa>h 

Chaviv 

H.r 

Overtml 

Wiate 

C'.ark   Idaho 

H"''ir!an 

Pepp-r 

Wtlev 

C:a;lt.  Mo. 

Unit 

P.ttman 

Ci  nual.  V 

liin'ho'i 

Radcatre 

Da:;aher 

J.jlinsi.n  Cahf. 

Rec^d 

I 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five  Senators  have 
answered  to  iheir  names.    A  quoriun  is  present. 

ORDER  OF   BtrsiNESS  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  advLsed  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman  1 ,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Ri  lations  Committee,  tliat  he  has  called  a  meeting  of  that 
conmnttee  for  10:30  o'clock  a.  m.  on  Saturday  next  to  con- 
sider various  bills  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  or  embargo 
pending  before  it.  There  are  some  five  or  six  such  bills  pend- 
ing before  the  committee,  and  the  chairman  thought  it  advis- 
able to  give  that  much  time  in  order  that  members  of  the 
crnimittoe  might  studv  the  \-arious  proposals.  That  is  why 
the  meetmti  of  the  commutee  was  called  for  Saturday  instead 
of  tomorrow. 

Und>  r  thoso  circumstances  it  is  obvious  that  the  Senate 
cannot  fnibark  upon  the  consid'ration  of  the  subject  this 
wofk.  Thorofore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusun  of  the  .m.nt  session  of  the  two  Hou.'^es  soon  to  be  held 
the  Sonate  shall  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock  noon  on 
Monday  next.  | 

TIt^  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Reserving  the  neht  to  cbj-'ct.  I  ask 
whether  tho  unanimous-consent  roqucst  contemplates  that 
the  Senate  shall  adjourn  while  it  is  in  the  olh^^r  House? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  contemplates  an  order  of  adjoinnment 
now  to  take  effect  at  the  conclusion  of  the  joint  session. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  object.  I  think  the  Sonate  should 
come  back  to  its  Chamber  and  adjourn.  In  my  judgment,  it 
is  not  in  ktH-ping  with  the  dignity  of  the  Senate  to  adjourn  as 
suggested.  It  seems  to  ni'^  to  be  very  poor  practice  for  the 
Senate  to  go  over  to  the  other  House,  and  then  when  the  joint 
ses'j-on  is  corc'tidcd  to  dissolve.  The  Sena.e  should  comie 
back  to  Its  Chnmb'T  and  adjourn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  have  no  nbjection  to  that  course. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th"  Chair  will  say  that  if  the 
S  nator  from  K^^ntucky  should  make  a  motion  to  that  effect 
it  would  not  be  debatable  and  would  have  to  be  decided  by  a 
maio'ity  vo*e. 

Mr.  EARKIJ'IY.  I  have  no  cbjccticn  to  returning  to  the 
.Srnate  Chamber  in  a  body  and  then  adjourning.  I  thought  it 
i-a  <:]  :  serve  th.r  convenience  of  Senator::-  to  make  the  order 
n..v.  but  I  d.a  no;  care  to  ins!.-*-  upon  it.  I  therefore  ask 
unan'iKOUs  ci  r^ent  that  the  Scna'o  }m-oC.\  d  t;  tli^^  Had  of 
the  II  :u^e  01  Ropresentatives  in  accoidancc  v\-ith  the  con- 
eurreod  reselinion  just  adopted,  and  that  immediately  upon 
the  concIu.:uon  of  the  proceedings  of  the  joint  session  the 
Senate  return  to  its  Chamber. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose 
of  objecting  to  the  request,  which  is  quite  a  natural  one.  I 
wonder  if  the  statement  of  the  Senator  v.-ith  respect  to  re- 
turning to  the  Chamber  on  Monday  implies  that  there  will 
be  some  work  for  the  Senate  at  that  time. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not 
know.  It  will  depend  upon  the  action  taken  by  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  If  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
shall  not  have  reported  a  bill  upon  this  subject  by  that  time, 
tlie  only  object  of  meeting  on  Monday  will  be  to  comply  with 
the  constitutional  requirement  and  then  act  accordingly  en 
that  day.  No  ether  business  will  be  considered  on  Monday,  if 
that  is  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  precisely  what  I  have  In  mind. 
Does  the  Senator  expect  that  the  committee  will  be  ready  to 
report  to  the  Senate  on  Monday? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  information  upon  v.'hich  I  can 
base  an  opinion.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then,  Mr.  President.  I  think  I  may  well 
assume  that  if  the  committee  shall  not  have  reported  a  neu- 
trality bill  or  some  measure  of  that  kind,  the  Senate  will 
adjourn  en  Monday  until  another  day. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  circumstances  suggested,  it  will 
adjourn  forthwith  on  Monday  until  another  day  subsequent 
thereto. 

Mr.  VANTDENEERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr,  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  suggested  that  when  the 
commiittee  meets  it  is  to  consider  previously  introduced  legis- 
lation on  this  subject.  Docs  that  remark  indicate  that  no 
new  legislation  is  to  be  introduced  pending  the  meeting  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No.  I  merely  remarked  that  some  five  or 
six  bills  were  pending  and  that  Mem.bers  would  desire  to 
famdliarize  them.selves  with  those  bills  between  now  and  the 
time  of  the  committee  meeting,  that  fact  being  responsible  for 
the  postponement  of  the  committee  meeting  until  Saturday 
in.-tead  cf  tomorrow.  However,  that  does  not  preclude  any 
Member  from  introduc  ng  new  bills  on  the  subject  and  having 
them  considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Tlie  Senator  is  not  introducing  any 
new  legislation  at  the  present  time? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  am  not. 

JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO  HOUSES 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senate,  preceded  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  'Chesley  W. 
Jurney) .  the  Secretary  (Edwin  A.  Halsey) .  and  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, prcc'/eded  to  the  Kail  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.^TES 

The  address  by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  this  day 
delivered  at  a  joint  nif^eting  of  the  two  Hoaxes  of  Congress,  is 
printed  on  page  10  of  the  Congressional  Record. 

AD.TOURNMENT    PROCEDURE 

The  Senate  having  returned  to  its  Chamber  fat  2  o'clock 
and  47  minutes  p.  m.),  the  Vice  President  resumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  say  only  a  few  words.  I  wish  the 
Senate  to  understand  that  the  objection  which  I  miade  to 
adjourning  at  the  coneluricn  of  the  ceremonies  in  the  other 
Hcmso  was  not  marie  ber^au^e  of  any  pique.  I  merely  think 
it  K  better  proceriuro,  following  traditional  practice,  for  the 
Senate  to  return  to  its  Chamber  before  adjourning.  I  wish 
to  say  to  the  majority  leader  that  I  had  no  de.sire  to  annoy  or 
embarrass  anybody.  Ttiis  whole  affair  is  more  or  l-^ss  in  the 
nature  of  a  solemn  ceremony,  and  I  think  it  is  more  appro- 
priate that  the  Senate  return  to  its  Chamber  before  ad- 
jcui-nmg. 


u* 
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r  TriTTV     Mr.  President 

!  l^.ESIDENT.    Docs  the  Senator  frcm  Kentucky 
♦or  from  New  Hampshire? 
:  r     I  y:eld. 

Mr.  President,  this  e.x'raorclinary  session  of 

v.as  called  to  con.sidfr  the  international  situa- 

rica's  safety  and  fietdnm  frcm  participation  in 

tj-v^h  to  read  to  the  Senate  an  adrires.s  dr>iivcred 

.-,      A-  Lmdberch  >tatin'-;  h:-^  positicn  iii^d  \'h:it  I 

he  pomt  of  v.ew  of  civintlc.s  milhuns  m  thi.s 

.  '■'■>  have  it  included  in  the  Record  at  th:.->  pomt. 

I      iiAKKLEY.     Mr.  Presid' rit .  at   th^  f.nu'  the  S.-natcr 

:  ifst  ei\;  her  in  th.e  day  the  Senator  f rt  m  Nfvad.i 

■v    objected  on  the  ground  that.  a.<  a  murtcsy  tc 

.  ::i.  no  action  of  ;iny  kind  .■should  be  taken  until 

ion  was  over  <ind  the  President   had  delivered 


:.ir  a.s  I  am  concerned,  there  will  be  no  ob.irctun  to  t'c' 
■   ud:ng  the  speech  in  the  Record  at  th:.>  t:nie  it  he 
•o  do.     I  am  sure  I  spt'nk  for  the  Senator   firm 
well. 
.\li    tXiXNAIIAV     Mr,  Pi-esident,  will  the  Senator  vicld? 
Mr  BARKl  EY     I  vi.  Id 

^^'•  C<  'NNAI  I  y      I  '.\ ;  '.  -ly  to  the  Senator  that  the  Semrnr 

%■  •.  ida     .M:     r—TMVN;.  ciuurman  of  the  Prre!::n  R- Ki- 

'■  iiimitter,  wl'.     made  the  cbiee'mn.  is  no'  now  present 

("tuimt)or      Tilt  r. ■fore,  I  .-.hall  have  to  object  until  h'^ 

urn  and  be  consulted.    li  he    hall  asree  to  it,  I  .-hall 

liA'.r  !:ii  objection. 

\fi    13ARKLEY.     I  will  sav  to  the  Sm. I'or  from  Texa-^  that 
«h«-'8*'nator  from  Nevada  talked  to  ni'^  abou^  the  matter  and 

•  he  had  no  objection   after  the  conclusion   cf   the 

•  -  nf  the  joint  session. 

''.'     (  ONNALLY.     Very  well.     I  inertly  \v..-ht  d  to  protect 
tl'..   Interests  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

^!•     fIA\T)EN.     Mr.  President,  will   ;hc  Sena'or  viekP 
\!      HARKLEY.     I  yield. 

ilAYDEN.     A•^  chairman  of  the  J'^int  Committee  on 

-     I  .should  like  to  make  an  ub>er\ation  with  re^p-xt 

.tint:  extraneous  matter  m  the  Congressional  Record. 

\     ■  tiator  reads  a  very  able  t  di'onal  m  some  newspaper  in 

ite.     At   the   moment   it    inNrf.-t>   him.     It   expresses 

;nt   of  view,  and  he  a.-ks  ur.an.m  :us  consent   that   it 

nted  in  the  Congressionm.   Record      Otl-ei    Senators 

-ame  thinf?:  and  ne\v>pap.r  articks.  ra^i;  •  addresses, 

!;er  expressions  of  views  are  included  m  the  Record  to 

•-  nt  whu  h.  m  the  aggregate,  costs  a  laree  sum  of  money, 

•    printing  t>t  one  page  in  tht>  CoNGrrssioNAL  Recc-^.d  m- 

an  expen^^  of  $45. 

i      the  instance  which  tht   Sc-.ator  ha,s  m  mmd  I  have  no 

'     'h.a'  the  cpmion  expressed  by  Colonel  Lindbergh  r  fleets 

eAs  of  the  Senator.     On  the  othw  h.and.  i:  may  be  that 

..-•icle  written  by  Etorothy  Thomp.-or.  m  nuiy  to  Colonol 

■■■-■r'.:h   very   closely   expresses   the   views   of   .-erne   cth-r 

••r.     I  suppose  we  'hall  have  Mi.v-^  Thompsons  arricle 

:-ed  in  the  Record.  :\v.d  -hen  a  rtjomder  by  some  other 

■  'lumnist  and  a  surrt- joinder  by  .-omeone  else.     Thus,  we 

liave  printed  in  the  Record  a  va.-t  volume  of  matter  by 

f  editorial  expression,  by  way  of  radio  addresses,  and  bv 

f  sfjeeches  made  in  other  plact>s      It  .seems  to  me  that 

.  ■•:e  consideration  and  a  little  thought  bv  Senators  would 

:iii'.t'  substantial  sums  of  m.onev  to  the  Publ:c  Treasury.     I 

•  m  sure  that  no  evil  would  coir.-'  from  leavmc  many  words 

I'.t  of  the  CoNGRESSION^L  RrcoFo  h  w  ver  well  :h--  id-:as  and 

"''Uments  m.ay  be  expres.sed. 

Mr  TOBEY.     M:    Prt^sident.  I  will  say  to  th-^  .s,  n.vor  from 

:.i  that   I  stand  squarely  with  him  on  iho  crcunds  of 

■   :u\   and  keeping  dovsu  Government  expen.-e.     I  served 

:    r  6  years  in  the  House  of  Representative.^,  and  have  served 

■!    '  body  for  1  year.     I  am  iookins:  forward  to  mv  turure 

..-  m  this  body.     I  have  never  heai-d  the  suggestion  made 


'  so  strongly  as  the  Senator  has  now  put  it.  We  have  lived 
here  month  after  month  together,  and  many  matters  cer- 
tainly extraneous  have  been  put  into  the  Recop.d  by  many 
Senators.  This  address  is  not  extraneous.  We  are  told  by 
the  Executive  that  we  confront  a  great  national  crisis.  He 
calls  it  an  emergency.  Here  is  one  clear  voice  in  Ani-'nca, 
the  voice  of  one  whose  patriotism  cannot  be  challentred,  wh(>se 
ability  Ls  unquestioned  m  the  thought  of  this  country,  and 
whose  character  and  courage  are  recognized  by  all.  He 
makes  a  speech  to  the  American  people  setting  forth  In  .  views. 
I  believe  this  body  can  do  no  finer  service  to  the  pt^  pie  of 
.'\rnerica  than  to  allow  the  speech  to  bo  piibli:-hed  in  the 
PlEcord  at  this  point,  that  they  may  know  where  this  emi- 
nent citizen  stands.  His  address  will  make  a  strong  appeal, 
e.-ptc;ally  to  the  yanh  of  cur  Nation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  When  printed  m  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord the  remark.-,  of  Colonel  LindbtM'gh  will  appear  m  .->i:oh  fine 
type  that  ('ne  would  require  glasses  to  read  th'-m  Hi.s  ad- 
dress wa.s  broadcast  to  the  Nation.  It  ha.-  bet  n  uubli.shed  in 
every  important  new.-paper  in  Ameiu  a.  Aftt  r  it  shall  have 
been  printed  in  the  KEtuRD  I  doubt  wh.t-ther  any  substantial 
number  of  people  will  ever  read  it.  Publi.-hing  a  speech  or 
article  in  the  Record  is  a  compliment  Senators  sometimes  pay 
to  certain  per-ons.  Some  people  seom  to  think  it  is  a  dis- 
tinction to  have  something  which  tlicy  wrote  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

So  far  a.s  the  remark-  of  Colonel  L;ndbei-h  are  concerm  d. 
I  mv-.'If  can  find  no  cr:tici.<m  of  thorn.  That  is  not  the  point 
I  make.  Unfortunately,  the  cdonol  did  not  tell  us  how  to 
ket  p  out  vf  war.  The  speech  of  Colonel  Lmdbeigh  n  fit  c's 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  Nt  w  Hampshire;  and  if  the 
Senator  want>  to  honor  ih-  colonel  by  publishing  his  radio 
addre.-s  m  the  REtH.RD,  I  h.ave  no  objection.  I  merely  a-k 
Serurori.  wli' n  thrv  liav'  a  .-udrit  n  urgo  to  print  in  the 
Record  ,-.om.  thing  that  appears  to  them  at  the  niomoni  to  be 
important,  to  tlunk  liu'  matter  over  bf  lore  yielding  to  the 
impul.-e  and  to  alway-  bear  m  miiui  Ih.at  the  co.-;  of  thc.r 
request  to  print  will  be  a  charge  up  m  thi  P  drral  Tira.-uiy. 
Mr.  TOBEY.  I  will  say  to  th-  Soriatur  from  Arizona  that 
if  this  message  cost  10  uine.s  iho  houre  he  has  mdicatt  d  I 
think  the  money  would  be  well  invested,  when  compand  with 
some  of  the  m.atter  which  has  gone  into  the  Conckessio.nal 
Record  during  the  past  G  y^ars  to  my  knowledtie. 

I  again  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  address  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Pr-sident.  rc.seiv.ng  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  wish  to  state  that  prior  to  the  joint  se.ssi(  n  I  objected 
to  the  request  of  the  St  nator  to  publish  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
speech.  I  did  so  not  becau.,e  I  have  any  objection  to  the 
speech,  nor  because  I  have  any  objt  ction  to  any  sp. .  oh  by  a 
prominent  man  being  publi-h-d  in  the  Record,  no  matter 
what  view  he  tak os.  How.ver.  I  agam  state  that  it  has  be»-n 
the  custom  of  th^'  St  nate.  since  its  first  session,  after  Us 
organization  to  notify  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
conjunction  with  the  House  t.f  Representatives,  thai  the 
Congress  is  in  session  and  ready  to  recive  any  message  the 
President  may  see  fit  to  submit  to  it  Th.it  has  alway-  b'en 
the  practice.  It  is  a  court»\sy  which  I  behove  the  legislative 
body  owes  to  the  Executive,  if  not  an  obligation  strongly  inti- 
mated by  the  ConstiUition  of  the  United  States. 

I  say  this  becau.se.  in  the  first  place.  I  do  not  wan*  ♦h" 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  conceive  that  I  mtond.'d 
any  discourtesy  toward  him-  or  any  other  Senator  or  that 
I  had  any  objection  to  the  character  of  the  speech  (,f  Colonel 
Lindbergh     I  mak"  no  objection 

Tha-  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of   the   Smator   from   Now   Hampshire':'     -Th'^   C'^  i-r   1-  us 
none,  and  the  address  will  be  piint -d  in  th.   Re.  t;RD 
Tlie  .iddress  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  S.  ptrmh-r  16.  1039] 
Lindbergh's  .\ppeal  roa  Isolmion 
W.^SHiNCTON,  Sept.mb-r   15^Followlng  is  the  text  of  th.>  radio 
speech  by  Colonel  Lladbcrgh: 

-111  times  cf  ereat  emergency  men  of  the  .same  b.lief  mu^t  gatl^or 
together  for  mutual  counsel  and  action.    If  they  fail  to  do  this,  all 
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:hat  't-.py  stand  f'^r  w'.!]  b^  lost.  I  ppt'iik  tonUht  to  th'^^c  people  in 
tl'.e  Ui  i:r-d  S:.Tte.^  (.[  Amirica  who  feel  that  the  riestir.y  ot  this 
country  does  not  call  for  <  iir  invclvnieiit  in  European  wars 

"Wc  mw^l  band  together  to  pr.  vi  r.t  the  In-s  of  m  ire  .American 
lives  In  tlie- f  itiTeinal  stru^ig'e^  <!  Europe  Wf  mu-t  keej)  loif  I'm 
propaganda  from  pu=hlng  our  country  blir.dly  Into  another  war. 
Motacrn  wcir.  with  all  it.s  consequences,  is  too  tragic  and  too  deva'^- 
lating  to  be  approached  frcm  anyvhlng  but  a  purely  AnierKan 
standpoint.  We  ihculd  never  enter  a  uar  tiiUcss  it  1.^  aUso'utely 
es-sontial  to  the  futuio  wetfaie  of  our  Nation. 

"Thr;  country  wa ;  colonized  by  men  and  women  from  Eui'pe. 
Tlie  hatreds,  tlie  persecutions,  the  intrigues  they  left  behind  gc^ve 
them  courafH  to  cro--  'he  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  new  land  Tli'""v  pre- 
ferred the  wl'derncs  ar.'i  tl;e  Indians  to  the  prohlems  oi  E.ir^  pe. 
They  v,e;g}ied  th'^  cost  (  i"  {:<rer.ni  from  tho-c  problems,  and  they 
p  ad'  the  price.  In  this  c  a.  :ry  they  cvcr.tu:.lly  found  a  mcr,n.>  of 
living  peacefully  together — tlie  same  nationalities  that  art-  fichtmg 
abio..d  today 

"v'--st:^  to   MONROE   Dcnr.ixr 

"Tl'.e  quarrels  cf  Etncpe  frded  rut  frcm  Amencan  life  as  gen- 
eration-; pa-scd.  Instead  ni  wars  b'twc'  n  the  English.  FTerch.  and 
Gtrmans.  it  became  a  stn.i^-'g'.e  of  tlie  New  World  for  Ircedom  frum 
the  old — a  stru^gl"  lor  Xhi-  iiflit  of  .Amcra  a  to  f;iid  lier  own  destiny. 
Tlie  colr.ni7aticn  of  thLs  country  grew  from  Enrep.'an  troubles  and 
oor  frfciom  sfrang  from  Europrao  war:  for  wc  wc:n  independence 
ficm  England  v*hile  she  was  fichtuv:;  FYance. 

"No  cno  fcrer.iw  the  dat.ger  ahcar!  cf  ir'^  more  cl^ar'.v  han  Grnrr*^ 
WaFhlneton.  He  solemi;!y  warned  x):<-  pt  op!c  cf  A'r.enca  ajzamst 
bfcommg  eiitanel.^d  In  European  allian.  >  s  For  o\  a  r  100  years  his 
advice  wa-s  followed.  V>'e  estiibli-iied  the  Monroe  Dcctraie  for 
America.  Wc  let  other  nations  C_'ht  anici-:^  themselves.  Then  i:i 
1917  we  entered  a  Eurcpe-an  w-.r.  Tl.:s  tm-e  we  were  on  Ei. gland's 
side,  and  so  were  ?>ancf  and  Ru?'^;;,  Friend.^  and  enemies  reverte 
as  decades  pass—  a>  i  rl.tical  doctrine,-  n-e  and  lali. 

■  RlC^lJ.S    WORI  D    W'.r,    I.OSSIS 

'Th.e  urcat  war  cnd.d  before  our  full  f^r^e  had  rea.  lied  the  fitid 
We  f;^.i}Hd  w;*h  the  lo.^s  of  relatlv.ly  few  soldiers  We  niea.sured 
our  ati:(l  m  thcu'=a;  d.s  Europe  n  ea.'^uree!  hers  in  nnliiois  Europe 
has  no-  yt  re' o\  t  rid  Irom  tiie  elTirt^  of  this  war  and  f'-.c  has  already 
enactttl  anothtr  .X  ceneration  ha.^  pas.^ed  since  the  aiTnlsiice  of 
1918.  hut  ev,  n  ir,  .\:nerira  we  ar"  stil  paylnc  for  our  p.^rt  in  that 
victtTv  t"ul  v,e  will  rcMit.nue  to  p;  y  for  ar.other  gen-.raiion,  Euro- 
pean oa:.tr  ih  we.e  bclh  unable  and  unwilling  to  pay  their 
debts  t<j  us 

"Now  that  war  lia.s  broken  out  ac'ain.  wc  in  .Air.eric.i  have  a  deci- 
sion to  make  en  which  the  destinv  tf  r  iii'  Nation,  depf^nds  We 
must  di  cidc  whetlier  or  not  wo  Intend  to  bcci.im.e  forever  invcUed 
m  t!..-    .■■.■<--nld  struj:t;le  between  the  nations  t'l  Eurjp-.\ 

"Let  u^  r..  t  deluc'.L'  i  ursc'lvrs  If  we  enter  the  Cjuarrels  of  Eu- 
rope dnrou'  war.  we  must  stay  In  tlicm  in  time  of  peace  as  well. 
It  l.s  niaei;  e.- s  to  send  our  Soldiers  to  l''  killed  a.s  we  did  m  the 
la^t  u;ir  if  we  turn  Xhn  course  of  peace  ov»  r  to  the  ^reed.  the 
1'  ir.  ;.:  it  tiie  in'rifU":^  of  Eurn{>^an  nations.  We  must  e:tljer  k(.-ep 
I  ut  'f  European  wars  entirely  or  stuy  in  European  aflairs  per- 
m.o:ently. 

"WofID    PX'T    A'-lT.-^.   riTY  I 

"In  making  our  dee.  ' c  tins  poiT:t  shcud  be  clear:  The?e  wars 
in  Eui'i-ii'  ,,;i'  not  w..is  ii  which  our  civilizaiiun  is  lieii  nei:np  it-eif 
at,.iin.-t  some  A.-latic  intruder.  Tlvrc  is  n;  Genglii.-  Kiiaii  nor 
Xerxes  march. ng  against  our  Western  nations.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  banding  tccether  to  defend  the  white  race  again.^t  for- 
eign Inva.'-i.n.  This  Is  simply  one  more  of  tii.-s*'  age-old  quarrels 
wiLhm  our  own  family  t  f  nations  -a  ejuam  I  arisms  fT-om  the  error.s 
of  the  last  war-from  the  failure^  cf  the  virttrs  cf  that  war  to 
follow  a  ceins-stt'i.L  pi  hey  eulier  >.  f  f.orr.os-  or  of  fcrcf 

".Arbitrary  bo-undanes  croi  be  manitanied  only  by  strength  cf 
arms  The  Tre,.iy  of  Virsailles  eitl.er  iia^l  to  be  revised  as  time 
pa.-f':"e!  rr  En.'lfind  and  J-Yance.  to  be  su,  cfs^ful.  imd  to  ke'ep  Ger- 
m:iny  weak  by  force  Neither  p  )licy  wa?  foil  iwed  Europe  wavered 
back  and  foitii  betwetT,  the  two  As  a  result,  anotiicr  war  has  be- 
gun- a  war  wiiich  is  likely  to  be  far  more  prostratir?:  than  the  h'St; 
a  war  wlia.h  will  r.fa;n  iclil  off  the  l^e^^t  youHi  of  Europe;  a  war 
whicli  may  even  lead  to  the  end  of  our  We-st.rn  civilization. 

We  mu-,t  not  permit  our  sentiment,  our  piiy.  or  our  personal 
fteliii-',.  of  >y:np;CLhy,  to  oiiscuro  tiie  Issu  •  to  aiT-^ct  our  children's 
lives.  We  must  bo  as  imn'Tsonal  as  a  --iirgf^cn  with  his  knife.  Let 
us  make  no  mt'^take  about  the  cost  of  enterintr  this  war.  If  we 
take  part  successfully,  we  must  throw  the  resources  of  our  entire 
Nation  into  the  conflict.  Munitions  alone  will  not  be  enough. 
"irrri-E   to   g.mn  "    he  says 

"We  cannot  count  on  victory  merely  by  shipping  abroad  several 
thou.-and  airplanes  and  cannon  We  are  likely  to  lose  a  million 
men.  po-sbly  .several  million — the  best  of  Amencan  youth.  We 
will  be  stivgetTlnc:  under  the  burden  of  recovery  during  the  rest  of 
cur  liv's.  And  cur  chilrinn  will  bo  fortunate  if  th^y  see  the  end 
in  thfir  lives,  even  if,  by  some  unlikely  clianct  .  we  do  not  pass  on 
another  Polish  Corridor  to  them.  Democracy  its«lf  may  not  survive. 
I:  wr  iiiTor  nfc;i;tini;  lor  democracy  abruaU,  we  may  end  by  losing 
it  at  iiome 

"Am.  rica  has  little  to  gain  by  taklns:  part  in  anotlirr  European 
war.  We  must  not  be  misguided  by  this  foreign  propaganda  to  the 
effect  that  our  frontiers  lie  In  Europe.  One  ne-'d  only  glance  at  a 
n.ap  to  s.  e  whtro  (  ur  true  fmroirib  he.  Wliat  m:.rc  could  we  ask 
thiol  the  Atlantic  Ocean  en  the  cast  and  the  Pacilic  on  the  west? 


No;  our  Interests  In  Europe  need  not  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
d' frn.sp  Otir  own  natural  frontiers  are  enou/ii  for  that  If  we 
extend  them,  to  the  cente'r  of  Europe,  we  mlKh.t  as  well  extend  them 
around  the  earth.  An  ocean  is  a  formidalile  barrier,  even  lor 
modern  r.iioraft 

"Our  si^fcty  does  not  lie  In  f^ehtirg  European  wa's.  It  lies  in 
our  own  inti  ma!  strength,  in  the  character  oi  the  American  people 
and  of  .American  institutions.  .As  lore  as  vc  maintain  rii  Army,  a 
K.o,y.  and  an  air  fire  worthy  of  the  name,  as  lev. ;  as  America 
d^i  i  not  eiie.iy  witl.in,  wt  n.'Cd  f  ar  no  inv.t.  ion  of  this  couniry. 

'  Ar.sET.is  ^■.t•c^  ni;ws  is;  coiorra 

".Again.  I  aodrcEs  thos«  among  ycu  who  agree  with  this  stand. 
Our  iu'u''e  and  ci;r  cluldrcn's  fu'ure  depend  u]jO!i  the  action  we 
take.  It  ,s  (ssvntial  :o  th.'ik  clearly  and  to  art  quickly  in  the  days 
which  are  to  come  We  will  be  delinked  wi'h  prop.ganda,  both 
ft.iT' ign  and'^dcm'-'-'iC — some  obvious,  some  insidious.  Much  of  cur 
news  is  already  colored  Every  incident  and  evt  ry  accident  will  be 
6ciz"d  upon  to  influence  us.  And  in  a  modern  war  thk  re  are  bound 
to  be  pl.nty  cf  both.  W'.  must  learn  to  look  behind  every  article 
we  r- ad  and  ev.'ry  speech  we  hear.  We  mus*  not  only  inquire 
about  the  wri'er  and  the  speaker — about  his  personal  li. 'crests  ai^.d 
his  nationali'y — but  we  must  ask  who  owns  and  who  inlluenccs  the 
newspi-.pcr.  "he  news  picture,  and  the  radio  station.  If  ejur  people 
kno-.s  the  tru'h.  If  tht  y  are  fully  and  accurately  informi  d.  if  th.ey 
a:-  n-""  milled  by  prcijaganda.  this  country  is  not  likely  to  enter 
the  war  now  golne  on  in  Elurop)e. 

".\ud  If  Europe  is  acam  prostre.ted  by  war,  as  she  has  been  so 
of  en  In  the  past,  then  the  greatest  hope  for  our  western  civiliza- 
ti  n  lies  in  America.  By  .^laung  out  oi  war  curbelvts,  wc  may  even 
brill :  ;:,i'ace  to  Europe  more  quickly. 

"le*  u'-  lock  to  cur  own  defense  and  to  our  own  character  If  we 
attend  to  them,  we  have  no  ne>cd  to  fear  what  h;  ppens  elsewhere. 
If  Wf  tlo  not  attend  to  them,  nothing  can  save  u-s. 

"I;  w.ir  bnu^-::;  more  dark  ages  to  Europe.  v,c  can  b  ttcr  preserve 
those  thinrs  which  V':>  love  and  which  we  mourn  the  passing  cf  In 
Europe  trxlay  by  preserving  them  here,  by  strenethening  them  here, 
ratiier  than  bv  hurling  ourselves  thoughtlessly  to  their  defense  over 
there  and  thus  destroying  all  in  the  conflagration.  Tlie  German 
geniu.i  for  science  and  orfunization,  the  English  genius  for  govern- 
ment anei  commerce,  the  French  genius  for  livlnc  and  understand- 
In^;  cf  life-  they  must  not  ko  down  here  as  well  as  en  the  other 
s!d  •  Here  in.  Ameriea  they  can  be  blended  to  form  tlie  grtatest 
gt mus  cf  aU 

'The  put  of  civilized  life  must  still  be  carried  on.  It  is  more 
Important  than  the  sympathies,  the  friendships,  the  desires  of  any 
single  generation.  Tliis  is  the  test  before  America  now.  This  is 
the  challenge- — to  carry  on  western  civilization." 

AEJOrRNMUNT   TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  2  o'clock  and  56  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Scnaie  adjourned  until  Monday,  S.p:ember  25, 
1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  21,  1939 

The  House  m,et  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker.  Hon.  Willi.am  B.  B.^mcHx.fD. 

The  SPEAPCER.  The  Cierk  will  read  the  proclamation  of 
thr^  P: evident  of  the  United  States  convening  this  extraor- 
dinary session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Convening  the  Congress  in  Extra  Session  ft  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of   America 

A  proclamation 

Whereas  public  interests  require  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  be  convened  in  extraordinary  session  at 
12  o'clock  noon,  on  Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  September, 
1939.  to  receive  such  communication  as  may  be  made  by  the 
Executive;  Now,  therefore, 

I,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  do  hereby  proclaim  and  declare  that  an  extraor- 
dinary occasion  requires  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
convene  in  extraordinary  session  at  the  Capitol  in  the  City 
of  'Washington  on  Thursday,  the  21st  day  of  September,  1939, 
at  12  o'clock  noon,  of  which  all  persons  who  shall  at  that 
timiC  be  entitled  to  act  as  Members  thereof  are  hereby  re- 
quired to  take  notice. 

In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and 
caused  to  be  a£5xed  the  great  seal  of  the  United  States.     . 


S  CONGRESSIONAL 

Done  at  the  city  of  \V  ih.r.::trn  this  13rh  day  nf  September, 
in  th*'  yuar  of  our  Lord  1!<39.  and  of  the  independence  of 
'h.    United  Stattvs  cf  Ai;.t:;ca  the  one  hundred  and  sixty- 

isfXLl  lYi^.vKLiN  D.  Roosevelt. 

By  thr  President: 
Cv^RDELL  HriL. 

Sccreta-y  '  '  S'ctc. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shorn  Mcnt-^omery,  D.  D.,  offered 
thf  fcUowing 

PHAYr.R 

I 

M.'t  merciful  Father  and  Savir  ur  nf  mnnkind.  havp  respect 
unt'>  cur  prayer  and  when  Thou  h' art^t.  tcr'nve  Thmt\  O 
Lord.  IS  the  greatness,  th.-'  P'  -.vt  r.  'he  izlory,  the  victory,  and 
the  irajesty.  I:.  •1k>  h>  ur  wlv  n  the  world,  di:-ht  artened,  di.s- 
ilhr^icn»'d  in  ttie  Lray  \  al.ey  of  deepf^nin^i;  .shadows,  is  rolling 
in  the  storm  of  a  heavy  .'^.■a.  let  u.s  find  the  way  nf  Thy  hand. 
Lcail  the  soul  of  our  Nation  ;n'n  pa.-tu:e-  wh.rre  it  may  be  ted 
m  pfaco  and  s.ifety.  Am:d  ruthle.s.s  Lhan!:jr.s  and  mdlt  .-s  .'-or- 
row.s,  O  mav  we  siive  pau^e  to  the  ba.senes.s  nf  marchm':  mili- 
tan.-^m  thaf  thf  dawn  may  b«^  <pcn  and  Thy  vnif,.  hrard. 
Rt^-^t  Thy  trraciou^  liand.  our  Heavenly  Father,  up'in  cur  re- 
nowned President  and  hi.s  eoun.selor.s.  We  bear  to  the  altar 
of  prayer  <air  beloved  Spoaker  and  the  Ccnims.s  tha'  all 
dclib 'rations  nv.y  b-'  calm,  thoughtful,  and  courat'eou-^. 
.strivvng  devotedly  for  tho.^e  ideal.';  wha-h  make  a  natirn  preat 
and  glorious.  May  our  f^ag  continue  to  wave  it.s  stars  and 
.«;tript"s  in  t.mbi.u-.mr  tnlds  ovtn'  a  frt^.  united  pcfiple.  dcter- 
minrtl   an.i    a:.!;:-.\'l    m    the    under^tandinc;   tha'    :iemncracy 


rnu.s*    triu.-^.ph  > 
Christ  our  Lord 


;■•  rv  form  of  tyranny.     Thuxugh  J^sus 
':  ;iu\'  if  Peace.     A:ran. 

(ALL    OF    THE    ROLL 


w.!I  call  the  roll  of  Mem.bers  of 
ne  wliethtT  or  not  a  quorum  is 


Tlv  SP^.AKER  T>:.  C'erk 
the  ilcuie  :n  oui-r  to  d'  termi 
present . 

Tile    C'-.k    i-.ok'd    -ht^    roll,    and    the    follcwiot;    Mrn'.Dfrs 
answered  to  th'  ir  name.-' 


KECO?wD 

-HOUSE 

Se 

riKM  r.ER  1 

JpfT'i^^ 

Mapfs 

Ran-.-p-Tk 

S*amos.  Ala. 

Jtnksn-,  Ohio 

Marriiiitnnio 

Rando:i;h 

.s-ra^aM 

J.nk-.  N   H. 

Mar-l:.i;: 

Ra:ik.:. 

Strari;,-.  N    II. 

Jfn.scii 

MarMii.  in. 

Kay  bia'n 

."^'f  an" 

J^  h!is 

M  i."!!i.  Iowa 

R.'foe  Tenn. 

S:i      -,,.11 

Juhn-on.  ni. 

Mhi'l:;   Ma--3. 

Rt-ed.  111. 

Sua. ner.  111. 

Jtihnon  Luther.\ 

NL'.M.K 

Rt.d  N.  Y. 

Samners,  TiX. 

Ji'hr.  -(III.  Lvndoa 

Ma-.-iii.'.ale 

R<t>   Kans. 

Sutphln 

JoJai-oiv  Okla. 

May 

R:.  h 

Sweeney 

John-^on,  W   Va. 

Mt-rrltl 

R:(  hards 

Ta>"fT 

Jones.  Ohio 

Mi.h-.  ner 

Rl  -s 

Ii.,.' 

Jonrs  Tex. 

Ml"fT 

Rf.'-fT*-nn 

Ta--.  rr 

K'KiU 

N!;  N   Ark. 

H.     i:i.m;i    t'tah 

!  ,.-,     T    Co'n. 

K<e 

Ml  ,  ^.  :..t. 

Rui.kt'U'aer 

ra. : wr,  r.'i.n. 

Kr.  fe 

Mirrhca 

K(jcltrrs  Pa. 

Tci.-ri.w. >.■.■, 

Keller 

M'.:  kiewicz 

RcgiTs,  Mass. 

T»a.; 

Kelly 

Mnnrouey 

Ri-ii;(  rs.  Okia, 

Ih'.rras  N  J. 

'    Kennedy,  M;ir".n 

M  -ir 

R'nijae 

Th    ::i.is,  Tex. 

K-  luiedv.  Md 

.\r>tt 

Rout/ohn 

•Hi  .::.a..iii 

K'  riPdy   M:rhae 

M  ^,.t.  a 

Sibaih 

T!lorkr..s.jn 

K-   •   h 

^^.:.;lt 

S.irks 

TihN.T 

K     l.tv 

N!    ni-.  k   Ar7. 

Siindatrer 

Taikham 

K ■:..-.  r 

.\'-,:d,..  .-;.  U'.uh 

ba -sctr 

'I  '  )  ^  a  n 

Krwan 

Mur:ny 

Sa'Trrtifld 

'rT'«'a(i'A."ay 

Kar  hcn.s 

Myers 

s.  ;.,!.:.  r  i;'.. 

Vail  Zaiidt 

Kiiut-oii 

N'  :  on 

tM  h.u'i-r.  Wis. 

\ai->.n.  Cla. 

K  H-ia^kowsIa 

N','  hols 

Schifflcr 

Vodrhi.-,  Calif. 

Kr-tnieT 

N     Toll 

Schiu't/, 

Vorys.  Ohio 

K.,.ikel 

N    ■'•-11 

S<.-h.ulte 

Vrt-t'laiid 

I«i:";birt;-:on 

()  IMin 

S^hwert 

Wa'Nuorth 

L  •.:  du 

O  r  nnor 

Scrugham 

Wfiltcr 

L.i:.);;,rn 

O  Day 

Sercombe 

Ward 

I  ar'.ihee 

O  !.•  a.-y 

Sec rest 

Warren 

Ir  :i 

0::"T 

Seger 

Wt  a',  rr 

L.-:i-  v 

O  N.  al 

Shafer,  Mirh 

Wl'rh 

1 1  C"(ur.pte 

C)  ri.ers 

Shanley    " 

VVf-t 

L"!r.k,' 

O  loole 

Shannon 

Whrat 

I--:n.-ki 

P.ir^on.s 

Sheppard 

W!-.r,(hPl 

L^  wi-.  Colo. 

Patinaii 

Phort 

White.  Ohio 

L.  w!-.   Oliio 

Pa' r  irk 

Sunpson 

Wl'^^leswi.rth 

M.  AiTllr 

Paf'oii 

Sirovich 

Wiiaams.  I>1. 

Mrl>,we:i 

Pt  av~i. in 

Smith.  Conn. 

Williams.  Mo. 

McO.>hee 

I'ftTMin,  Pn 

Smith,  I  : 

Wl!:'rr 

MiClrantry 

p.'.  r  .  n.  Cia 

Sm!'h    Maair 

Wo'<i  tt 

McKeo\;.-h 

PO'  :Cr 

Sna'l.    (H::,) 

Wo'fenden   Pa 

MrLanuhan 

P.,  rcf.  N   V. 

Rmah   V.i. 

Wnlvcrtun,  N   J 

McLean 

Piercp.  Oreg. 

Smith,  Wa  h 

We  id 

Mt  Li  od 

Pittcnser 

Srr.^th    \V   Va. 

Wdi  drani.  \'a. 

McMl'lan   .1   h.-i  I. 

Paimley 

.s-.vdrr 

Yo'i'.L-daiil 

MrMi'-.ar.    T!.ij,^    .- 

Poa  .-e 

SoriuT^.  N-  Y. 

Zmaiirrnian 

.%!:n. 

P'.k 

Sovith 

M.i   :.  -fw  k: 

P'  v.-rr^ 

Sparkn-.an 

Mat.    a 

Ral  aiit 

."Spraii-'iT 

1  ■  ■       '- 
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Ro 

1   No     \] 

Alexander 

Byron 

D.:a;ell 

0:h>^s 

A::.n.  111. 

Ca  (Iw»:i 

D  :k-en 

Giff  Td 

Allen.  La. 

Camp 

Di-nt-y 

Gilrhnst 

A'l.n    Pa 

Cannon.  Pla. 

L>: 'Ur 

Gillie 

Andfr***  n,  H  Carl 

Cannon  Mo. 

rX'ndero 

Gore 

Ander'on  Cailf. 

C'lrhson 

LH.'U».;hton 

Go  .-■«  tt 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Carter 

D  ui^las 

G'"ah  im 

Andrews 

CartwrUrht 

Do  we  11 

Grant    Ala. 

AnL:ell 

Ca-e   S   Dak. 

Doxey 

Grant    Ind. 

.^^»■^fl8 

Ca--ev   Mass 

Drewrv 

Green 

Arnold 

Ceiler 

Diaii-an 

Gregory 

A> h  brook 

Chandler 

Dai.n 

Gritnth 

A'i«tin 

Chapman 

Durliam 

Cll''->S.N 

B;i:i 

rhipeifleld 

Dworviiak 

Cia\.  r   Kans. 

H.^rdi-a 

Church 

Kiiiou 

G  wvi.r.e 

Harnea 

Clark 

Eberliarter 

Hall 

Barry 

C'ason 

Edmi~ion 

Ha.lerk 

Harton 

C  ayptol 

Ellis 

Ha:;o  -ck 

Hatf.s  Ky. 

C'tiett 

El-Mn 

Har.> 

Hat.s  Mass. 

Corhrnr. 

H:;L:el 

Harne-vs 

Bertiji 

Coffee   \Va.-h. 

hn^^.ebright 

Harrntitoa 

Beefcworth 

Cole.  Md. 

K-wins 

Hart 

Bell 

Cole.  N  Y. 

Faddis 

Ha-ter    N   Y. 

B» nder 

Collins 

f^ay 

Hartrr  Ohio 

B  fti kney 

Coimer 

Fenton 

Ha-'.-y 

Biund 

Connery 

FiT^"...-  m 

Ha  .enner 

BliKim 

Co-.iper 

Fernandez 

H.iwks 

Bi-K"hno 

Corb«>tt 

FU/patrick 

H'>a.ev 

Boland 

Cc»stello 

Flaherty 

H'lr.ke 

Boue« 

r  "irrney 

Fl  mnacan 

H  iidricks 

Boren 

i     \ 

Flannery 

Heiinmijs 

B.^yltln 

O- iwf   rd 

FT>:-er 

H-v, 

Bnv.l'.ey   M.ch. 

fr-  a; 

Ford,  I..eland  M. 

Hill 

Bradley,  Pa. 

C--<  -.-er 

r   rd,  Mi.ss, 

H,r<haw 

Brewster 

Cove 

F'ord,  Thom-as  F, 

H   hbs 

Bn.K>k3 

C-owther 

Fr;fs 

H   fTman 

Bro^m.  Oa. 

Oilkln 

P'.ilmer 

H-lmes 

Brvs4m 

cmU'n 

Gamble 

Ha  k 

B'.i.lt 

O  ;:v.r!-.;nirs 

Garrett 

Hope 

Bu.k'.ev    N   Y. 

C  .r'..-. 

Ciarti.er 

H  .rton 

Bi.lwinkle 

D  \  rsandro 

Ga*hins;s 

Houston 

Burvh 

Harden 

Ga'.ai;an 

Hali 

Burdak 

!>   anev 

Gearhart 

Hunter 

Burg'u 

iv  r-.p-ey 

Gehrn'.ann 

Izac 

Byne   N   Y 

D'.  k>tem 

Gerlach 

Jacobsen 

Byrns,  Tenn. 

Diea 

Geyer,  C&iiX, 

J arret* 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roll  eall  394  Members  have  an- 
pw.red  to  t!a  ir  namrs.     A  quorum  of  the  House  is  present. 

COMMITTEE    TO    NOTIFY    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr,  RA\'BURN,     Mr,  SpvakiT,  I  offer  the  following  reso- 
lution, V. hah  I  send  to  th,-  desk.  ■   i 
Thf   Cl-ik  read  as  follows  i 

H."i-e  Resolution  29R 
Resolved  Tha'  a  c^mmrtto  nf  thr>'.'  Nt'n.bers  he  appointed  by 
the  Speaktr  en  the  part  of  the  Hous.'  >  f  R'prcsentativf.-  oi  join  with 
a  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Smat-'  lo  notify  thi'  Pr.'sid<ar  of 
the  United  States  tliat  a  quorum  of  oarh  House  is  a-.emhied  and 
that  Congre.ss  is  ready  to  receive  any  cummunicatiuus  that  he  nmy 
be  pleased  to  make  i 

The  resclution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  appo.n'ed  as  micmbors  of  th.e  committee 
Mr.  Ravbcrn,  Mr.  Doughton.  and  Mr.  Muitin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  mes.sace  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr,  Frazirr,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  following 
resolutions  1 

S<'nate   R.'solution    182 

Re-oli^d.  That  a  romnnt'ee  cci^.sist mt'  i  f  two  Srnators  b.^  ap- 
pointed to  jcm  such  ri  nimltte.'  as  may  be  appo;:",d  hv  the  H'Mis- 
Of  Represen'ative.s  to  wait  upon  the  Prej^idci.t  ^  f  -he  Unoed  8'aNs 
and  inform  hi.m  that  a  quorum  of  each  Hou-e  i-  assembled  and 
that  the  Congress  Is  ready  to  rcceivt  any  conunuukaliou  he  may  be 
plf.i^ed  to  make,  i 

The  me.^^age  also  announced  that  pursuant  to  the  fore- 
going resolution  the  Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr. 
B.^KLEY  and  Mr,  McN,\ry  as  members  of  said  comrmttee 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  | 

Senate   Re.solution    183 
Rp!>olved.   That    the   Serretary    inform    the   Hovi.se    of   Repres<-nta- 
tlves  that  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  is  as-embled  and  that  the  Senate 
is  ready  to  proceed  to  busauss. 


I 


I 


'  REPRESENTATIVES-ELECT  '         I 

The   SPEAKER.     The   Chair   lays   tkfore   the   House   the 
following  communication  from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  i 

SUTTTMBER  21,    1939. 

The  SrrAKER.  House  of  REPKESFNTA-rms. 

WcshTTigtcm.  D.  C. 
Dt.kr  Sir:  Cf rtiticat^s  of  euction  in  dut  form  of  law  of  Hon. 
F.^n.to  ^V^•.■^Ns  and  of  Hon,  E.«"Trs  Kr:F,^TviR  a?  Represrn*at!Vfs-ekct 
to  the  Sevrnty-sixth  ConcTcss  from  the  FVairth  Concres-slcnal  Dis- 
trict of  t!ie  State  of  Arkansas  and  the  Third  Cor.gre syicnal  District 
c!  the  State  ol  Tenne.s.s^e  respectiva ly  to  till  Uie  vucancics  existing 
In  these  dis'rirts  are  en  file  m  this  office.  j 

Very  truly  yours,  ' 

South  Trimble. 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


I 


SWE-^RPHG  IN  OF  NEW   MEMBERS 

Mr.  F.fDTO  CRAVEN'S  and  Mr.  Estes  Kef.auver  appeared  at 
the  bar  of  the  House  and  took  the  oath  of  office.  | 

notification  OF  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  PRESENCE  OF  A  QUORUM 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  which 
I  send  to  the  dcsk. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  | 

House  Repoltitlon  299 

Re<tol:Td.  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  inform  the  Senate  that  a 
quorum  of  tlie  Hous;'  of  R<-presentatiyes  ha£  appeared  and  that  the 
Hou.se  is  ready  to  proceed  with  business. 

The  reiolution  was  agreed  to. 

HOUR  OF  meeting  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  resclution  which  I 
send  to  the  desk  and  a.'^k  for  its  immediate  adoption. 

The  Clerk  road  as  follows  i  ; 

Kcu.'^-  Resolution  300 

Resolved.  T^la".  unti!  otherwise  ordered,  the  dallv  hour  cf  mealing 
of  tile  House  t  f  Representatives  shall  be  at  12  o'clock.  mer.u:.i,n. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

APPOINTMENT  TO  COMMITTEE 

Tl^.c  SPE.\IvER.  On  August  5,  1939.  the  pentlcm.an  from 
Ma.ssacliuse'ts  IMr.  He.vlet  i  submitted  hi.^  resignation  as  a 
nit  mbi  r  ol  tlio  Special  Com.mittee  to  Investigate  Un-American 
A'ltiMtiJs.  and  tiiat  rtsiLr-ation  was  acoepied  by  the  House. 
Tho  Chair,  pursuant  tu  the  authority  confurnd  upon  him. 
by  the  ordf  i  of  the  House  on  August  4.  1939.  empowering  him 
tu  apjximt  co.iimJssio:,..-  and  conimittees  authorized  by  law  or 
by  the  House,  did  on  September  2.  1939,  apiX)int  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maisachu.setts  [Mr.  Casey  1  as  a  mcmb-j:  of  the 
Special  Com.mUte.-  to  InvCotiga^e  Un-American  Actisitie.-  to 
fill  tliC  oXLstii.g  vacancy  thereon  and  noufiLd  the  Clerk  of 
the  Hlu.-a'  cf  his  action.  | 

APPCINTVENT   CF   C0!\:MI.'^SI0N 

The  ST-'E.AKER.  The  Chair,  pursuant  to  the  authority  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  Public  Re.solufon  37.  Sevcnty-sixih  Con- 
gress, and  the  order  of  the  House  Cif  Au:;ur,t  4.  1039. 
empiowonng  him  to  apiDoint  commissions  and  commifecs  au- 
thorized by  law  or  by  tlie  Hous\  d-d  on  September  11,  1939, 
cppomt  the  foUowm^T  as  m.nibrr,;  of  the  Com.mass.on  to 
lormulafe  and  carry  out  plans  for  r:it"ticipaticn  bv  tlic  United 
States  in  th.'  clebration  nf  th'  oo'o  hundred  and  twenty- 
fifth  anni\ers.iry  of  th.-  writing  of  T)ie  Star-Spangled  Ban- 
ner: Mr.  Kee.  <if  West  Virtrinia:  Mr.  S'.tterfield.  of  Virginia; 
and  Ml,  Ttsfot^,  ct  Ponn- ylvan'a. 

REPORT   OF   COM^!ITTEE   TO   NOTIFY   THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RAYEURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  comm.ittec  appointed 
on  tlic  part  of  t.he  House  to  join  a  like  committee  on  the  part 
of  tliC  Senate  to  inform  the  Prcvident  that  a  quorum  of  each 
Hou.-^f  is  assembled,  and  that  Congress  is  ready  to  receive  any 
communication  tl:at  he  miay  be  pleased  to  nuake,  has  per- 
loim(>d  that  duty.  Tlie  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
que.  ted  the  committee  to  state  that  he  would  communicate 
With  the  Congress  in  person  today  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

JOINT  SESSION  OF  THE  HOUSE  AND  SENATE 

Mr.  RAYBUTIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution- 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hou.se  Concurrent  Resclution  36 

Re>ol'<rd  hy  the  Ilmise  of  Representatives  {the  Senate  ci>ncur- 
rtng).  Thai  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble  m  the  Hall  of  the 
Hcu.sc  of  Representatives  on  Tliur^day,  tlie  21st  day  of  S<,'pt<  iiiber 
1939,  at  2  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
ptich  communications  a.s  the  President  of  the  United  States  shall 
be  pleaded  to  make  to  them. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

ADJOURNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  HOBBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Alabama  representing  the  Sixth  District  [Mr.  JarmanI 
is  unavoidably  d-jtained  because  of  the  rainstorm  and  flood 
damage  which  has  destroyed  more  than  half  of  Alabama's 
crops  on  the  verge  of  harvest.  The  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama, therefore,  has  been  tmavoidably  detained  on  official 
duty  in  his  district. 

RECESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  stand 
in  recess  until  1:50  o'clock  p.  m.  today. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,' 

Thereupon  (at  12  o'clock  and  40  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
stood  in  recess  until  1:50  o'clock  p.  m. 

AFTER    RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the  House  (at  1  o'clock  and  50 

minutes  p.  m.)  resumed  its  session. 

FURTHER   MESSAGE  FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  St.  Claire,  one 
of  its  clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  agreed  with- 
out amendment  to  a  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Hotise  of 
the  following  title: 

H  Con.  Res.  36.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  a  joint 
session  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  on  Thurs- 
day, September  21,  1939. 

JOINT    MEETING    OF    THE    HOUSE    AND    SENATE 

At  1  O'clock  and  52  minutes  p.  m..  the  Doorkeeper,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Sinnctt,  announced  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
and  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Members  of  the  House  rose. 

Tho  Senators,  preceded  by  the  Vice  President  and  by  their 
Secretary  and  Sergeant  at  AiTns,  entered  the  Chamber. 

The  Vice  President  took  the  chair  at  the  right  of  the 
Speaktr.  and  the  Mtmbers  of  the  Senate  tcok  the  seats 
reserved  for  them. 

Tl>.  SPEAKER.  On  behalf  of  the  Hou.'^e,  the  Chair  ap- 
point- the  following  comimilteo  to  conduct  the  President  into 
the  Chamber:  Messrs.  Rayburn,  Doughton,  and  M.^rtin  cf 
Massachuiselts. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  On  the  part  of  the  S^^nate.  the 
Chair  appoints  as  a  like  committee  Senators  Barkley.  Pitt- 
man,  and  McN.ARY. 

The  Members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  entered  the  Chamber  and  took  the  seats  reserved  for 
them  in  front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  2  o'clock  p.  m..  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators  and  Representatives, 
entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  and  stood  at  the  Clerk  s  desk 
amid  prolonged  applause. 

The  SPEAKER.  Senators  and  Representatives,  I  have  the 
distingtiished  honor  of  presenting  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 


\ 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  PrESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   'H.  DOC.  NO.  474  » 

To  the  Cum/rcss  of  the  United  States: 

I  have  a.<ktd  the  Confess  to  reassrmbl^  in  rxtr  io:d;nary 
si'Sbion  in  ord'-r  that  it  mav  comider  and  act  on  the  amend- 
ment of  certain  kg  illation,  uhich,  in  my  bt -st  jud-;ir.ent.  so 
alters  the  historic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  that 
it  impairs  the  peacrful  il Lilians  of  the  United  Stat  s  with 
foreif:n  natir.ns. 

At  the  out.vt  I  proceed  on  the  a.-sumption  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House  of  R:  presentativ-.s 
and  evf'ry  member  v.f  the  -xecutive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment including  the  Pre.sidei-.t  and  hi.s  as.=;ociatc.s.  per.-onally 
and  officially,  are  tqually  and  \\:;h(>ut  res^-rvation  in  favjr  of 
such  mea.<;ures  as  will  protfct  the  neutrality,  the  safety,  and 
the  mtennty  of  our  country  and  at  the  same  time  keep  us 
out  of  war. 

Brcause  I  am  wholly  willing  to  asr-ribe  an  honorable  de- 
sire for  pf^ace  to  those  who  hold  different  views  fi^m  m.y 
own  as  to  what  those  measures  should  be,  I  trust  that  these 
pcntlemtn  will  be  sufficiently  cenerous  to  ascribe  equally  lofty 
puip(jses  to  those  with  whum  they  disagree.  Let  no  man  c-r 
proup  in  any  walk  of  life  assume  exclusive  protectorate 
over  the  future  well-brine:  of  America,  b- cau.=^c  I  conceive 
that  rreardless  of  party  or  section  th  ■  mantle  of  peace  and 
of  patriotism  is  wide  ennui'h  to  civer  us  all.  L<'t  no  group 
assum.e  the  exclusue  label  of  the  peace  ••bloc."  We  all  belong 
to  it. 

I  have  at  all  times  k^■pt  the  Congress  and  the  Am.erican 
p«'Mp:>'  informed  of  ev»'nt.^  and  trends  in  foreign  affairs.  I 
now  riMew  them  m  a  sp:nt  of  understatem.cnt. 

Since  1931  the  u.-^e  of  force  instead  of  the  council  table 
has  constantly  increased  m  the  settlem.ent  of  dispute.^;  be- 
tween nations,  except  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
there  has  been  only  one  war.  now  happily  terminated. 

Dunne  these  years  also  the  buildins:  up  of  vast  armies, 
i.avies,  and  storehouses  of  war  has  proceeded  abroad  wifh 
Fr(^win«  sp«M^d  and  intensity.  But.  during  these  years,  and 
extending  back  even  to  the  days  of  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact. 
the  United  States  has  constantly,  consistently,  and  conscien- 
ticu.sly  done  all  in  its  power  to  encourat^e  peaceful  settle- 
ments, to  bring  about  reduction  of  armaments,  and  to  avert 
threatened  wars.  We  have  done  this  not  only  because  any 
war  anywhere  necessarily  hurts  American  security  and 
American  prosperity,  but  because  of  the  more  important  fact 
that  .iny  war  anywhere  retards  the  progress  of  morality  and 
religion  and  impairs  the  security  of  civilization  itself. 

For  many  years  the  primary  purpost>  of  our  foreign  policy 
h.i.>  l)een  tliat  this  Nation  and  this  Government  should  strive 
t(;  the  utmost  to  aid  in  avoiding  war  among  other  nations. 
But  if  and  when  war  unhappily  comes,  the  Government  and 
the  Nation  must  exert  every  possible  effort  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  the  war. 

The  executive  branch  of  the  Government  did  its  upmost, 
witliin  cur  traditional  policy  of  noninve>lvement,  to  aid  in 
averting  the  present  appa'l.ng  war.  Having  thus  sniven  and 
failed,  tlus  Governm.ent  n:u^r  lise  no  time  or  effort  to  keep 
the  Nation  from  being  drawn  into  the  war. 

In  my  candid  judgm.cnt^we  shall  succeed  in  these  efforts. 
We  arf  proud  of  the  historical  record  of  the  United  S'ates 
and  I'f  all  th-' -Americas  during  all  these  years  because  we 
have   tlirown   evt  ry   ounce   of   cur  influence   for   pcLiCe   into 
the  scale  cf  peace. 

I  nct'^  m  passing  what  you  will  all  rem-m-ber — the  limg 
deba^'s  on  the  subject  of  what  constitutes  aggression,  en 
\.Ym  methods  of  determining  who  the  aggressor  might  be, 
and  en  who  the  aggressor  in  past  war.s  had  been.  Academi- 
cally this  may  have  been  instructive  as  it  may  have  been  of 
interest  to  historians  to  discus.s  the  pros  and  cons  and  the 
richts  and  wrongs  of  the  World  War  during  the  decade  that 
followed  it. 

But  in  the  ligh*  of  prcblrms  of  today  and  tomorrow  re- 
spon.>ib!lity  for  acts  of  aggrt  ssion  is  not  ccncealed.  and  the 
writing  of  the  record  can  safely  be  left  to  future  historians. 


There  ha.s  been  sufTicient  realism  in  the  United  States  to 
see  how  close  to  our  own  shores  came  dangerous  paths  which 
were  being  foilcwed  on  other  continents. 

Lu.-t  J.tnuury  I  teld  tlie  Congress  that  "a  war  which 
threatened  to  envrlop  the  v.orld  in  flames  has  been 
averted,  but  it  has  become  increasingly  clear  that  peace  is 
not  assured."  By  April  new  tensions  had  developed;  a  new 
crisis  was  in  the  making.  Several  nations  with  whom  we 
had  friendly,  diplomatic,  and  commercial  rtlations  had  l:xst, 
or  were  in  the  process  of  losing,  their  independent  identity 
and  sovereignty. 

During  the  spring  and  summer  the  trend  was  defin;t»-'ly 
toward  further  acts  of  military  conquest  and  away  from 
peace.  As  late  as  the  end  of  July  I  spoke  to  Members  of 
the  Consres<:  about  the  definite  possibility  of  war.  I  should 
have  called  it  the  probability  of  war. 

Last  January,  also,  I  spoke  to  this  Congress  of  the  need 
for  further  warninc;  of  new  threats- of  conque.-^-.t,  military  and 
economic;  of  challenge  to  religion,  to  democracy,  and  to  in- 
ternational good  faith.    I  said:  "| 

An  orderl:ig  of  sorlety  which  roleeatp.s  religion,  c1"morrarv.  and 
gocd  fauh  smong  nations  to  the  background  can  flad  no  place 
uithln  It  lor  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  Stales 
rejects  such  an  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith 

We  know  what  miglit  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  If  the 
new  philosophies  of  force  were  to  enc-nipa.ss  the  other  centlnent.s 
and  invade  our  own  We.  no  more  tlian  ether  nations,  can  afTerd 
to  be  surrounded  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  htimai^ity. 
Fortunate  It  is.  therefore,  that  in  this  Western  Hemi.'^phere  wo 
have,  under  a  common  ideal  of  democratic  geveriinn'ni,  a  rich 
diversity  of  resources  and  of  peoples  functioning  together  m  mutual 
respect  and  peace,  I 

Last  January,  in  the  same  message.  I  also  said: 

We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliberately  try  to  legl.^late  neu- 
trality, our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  and  unfalrty  - 
may  actually  give  aid  to  an  aggrcs.ser  and  deny  \^  to  the  victim. 
The  m.'itit.ct  of  self-preservation  sliould  warn  us  tliat  we  uught  not 
to  let  that  happen  any  more 

It  was  because  of  what  I  foresaw  la=-t  January  from  watch- 
ins  the  trend  of  foreign  affairs  and  their  probable  effect  upon 
us  that  I  recommended  to  the  Cnncrress  in  July  of  this  year 
that  chances  be  enacted  m  our  neutrality  law. 

The  essentials  for  American  peaee  in  the  wMld  have  not 
changed  since  January.  That  is  why  I  ask  you  again  to  re- 
exnmine  our  own  legislation. 

Beginning  with  the  foundation  of  cur  constitutional  gov- 
ernment in  the  year  1789.  the  American  policy  in  lesptct  to 
b"l];cerent  nations,  with  one  notable  exception,  has  been 
based  on  international  law.  Be  it  remembered  that  what  we 
call  international  law  has  had  as  its  primary  objectives  the 
avoidance  of  causes  of  war  and  the  prevention  cf  the  exten- 
sion of  wor. 

The  sintrle  exception  was  the  policy  adopted  by  this  Nation 
during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  when,  seeking  to  avoid  involve- 
ment, we  acted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Embargo 
and  Nonintercourse  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  dis- 
asti-ous  failure,  first,  because  it  brought  car  own  Nation  close 
to  rum:  and.  second,  because  it  was  the  major  cause  of  bring- 
ing us  into  active  participation  in  European  wars  in  our  own 
War  of  1812.  It  is  merely  reciting  history  to  recall  to  you 
that  one  of  the  results  of  th"  policy  of  embargo  and  noninter- 
course was  the  burning  in  1814  cf  part  of  this  Capitol  in  which 
we  are  assembled. 

Our  next  deviation  by  statute  from  the  sound  principles  of 
neutrality  and  peace  through  international  law  did  not  come 
for  130  years.  It  was  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1935 — 
only  4  years  ago — an  act  continued  in  force  by  the  joint  reso- 
lution of  May  1,  1937,  d'^:pite  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to  its 
wisdom  by  many  Senators  and  Representative.^  and  by  offi- 
cials charred  with  the  conduct  cf  our  foreign  relations,  in- 
cluding myself.  I  regret  that  the  Congress  passed  th  it  act. 
I  regret  equally  that  I  signed  that  act. 

On  July  14  of  this  year  I  asked  the  Congress,  in  th'--  cause 
of  peace  and  in  the  interest  of  real  American  neutrality  and 
security,  to  take  action  to  change  that  act. 

I  now  ask  again  that  such  action  be  taken  in  respect  to  that 
part  of  the  ai't  wh'ch  is  v\-hoHy  inconsistent  with  ancient  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  nations — the  embargo  provisions.     I  atk  it 
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because  they  are.  In  my  opinion,  most  vitally  dangerous  to 
American  neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace. 

These  cm.bargo  provisions,  as  they  exist  today,  prevent  the 
sale  to  a  belligerent  by  an  American  factory  of  any  completed 
implement..s  of  war.  but  they  allo-w  the  sale  of  many  iyi>es  of 
uncompk ted. implements  of  war.  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  gen- 
eral material  and  supplies.  They,  furthermore,  allow  such 
products  of  industry  and  agriculture  to  be  taken  in  Ameri- 
can-flag ships  to  belligerent  nations.  There  in  itself — under 
the  present  law — lies  definite  danger  to  our  neutrality  and 
our  peace. 

From  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  •what  is  the  advan- 
tage to  us  in  sendmg  all  manner  cf  articles  across  the  ocean 
for  final  processing  there  when  we  could  give  employment  to 
thousands  by  doing  it  heie?  Incidentally,  and  again  from 
the  material  point  of  view,  by  such  employment  we  auto- 
maMcally  aid  our  own  national  defense.  And  if  abnormal 
profits  appear  in  our  midst  even  in  time  of  peace  a.:  a  result 
of  this  increase  of  industry.  I  feel  certain  that  the  subject 
will  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  coming  regular  session 
of  the  Congress. 

Let  mc  set  forth  the  present  paradox  of  the  existing  legis- 
lation in  its  simplest  terms:  If  prior  to  1935,  a  g'^neral  war 
had  broken  out  in  Europe,  the  United  States  would  have  sold 
to  and  bought  from  'belligerent  nations  such  goods  and 
products  of  all  kinds  as  the  belligerent  nations,  with  their 
existing  facihties  and  geographical  situation.s.  were  able  to 
buy  from  us  or  sell  to  us.  This  would  have  been  the  normal 
practice  under  the  age-old  doctrines  of  international  law. 
Our  prior  position  accepted  the  facts  of  geography  and  of 
conditions  of  land  power  and  sea  power  alike  as  they  existed 
in  all  parts  of  the  world.  If  a  war  in  Europe  had  broken  out 
prior  to  1935.  there  would  have  been  no  difference,  for  ex- 
ample, between  our  exports  of  sheets  of  aluminum  and  air- 
plane wings;  today  there  is  an  artificial  legal  difference. 
Before  1935  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between  the 
export  of  cotton  and  the  export  of  gun  cotton;  today  there 
is.  Bifore  1935  there  would  have  been  no  difference  between 
the  shipment  of  brass  tubing  in  pipe  form  and  brass  tubing 
in  shell  form;  today  there  is.  Before  1935  there  would  have 
been  no  difTerence  between  the  export  of  a  motortruck  and 
an  armored  motortruck;  today  there  is. 

Let  us  be  factual  and  recognise  that  a  belligerent  nation 
often  nc'ds  wheat  and  lard  and  cotton  for  the  survival  of 
Its  population  just  as  much  as  it  needs  antiaircraft  guns  and 
antisubmarine  depth  charges.  Let  those  who  seek  to  retain 
the  present  embargo  position  be  wholly  consistent  and  seek 
new  legislation  to  cut  off  cloth  and  copper  and  meat  and 
wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  from  all  of  the  nations 
at  war.  ' 

I  .<;oek  a  greater  consistency  through  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  provisions  and  a  return  to  international  law.  I 
seek  recnactment  of  the  historic  and  traditional  American 
policy  which,  except  for  the  disastrous  Interlude  of  the  Em- 
bargo and  Nonintercours.e  Acts,  has  served  us  well  for  nearly 
a  century  and  a  half. 

It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  return  to  that  policy 
might  bring  us  nearer  to  war.  I  give  to  you  my  deep  and 
unalterable  conviction,  based  on  years  of  experience  as  a 
worker  in  the  field  of  international  peace,  that  by  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  the  United  States  will  more  probably  remain 
at  peace  than  if  the  law  remains  as  it  stands  today.  I  say 
this  because  with  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  this  Goverament; 
clearly  and  dcfiniLcly  will  insist  that  American  citizens  and 
American  ships  keep  away  from  the  immediate  perils  of  the 
actual  zones  of  conflict. 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law 
are  the  crux  of  this  issue. 

Tlie  cnactm.ent  of  tlie  embargo  provisions  did  more  than 
merely  reverse  our  traditional  policy.  It  had  the  efifect  of 
put  tin?:  land  po'.vers  on  the  same  footing  as  naval  powers,  so 
far  as  S' a- bo  me  commerce  was  concerned.  A  land  power 
which  threatened  war  could  thus  feel  assured  in  advance  that 
any  prospec'ive  sea-power  antagonist  would  be  weakened 
throuLh  denial  of  its  ancient  right  to  buy  anything  anywiiere. 


This.  4  years  ago.  gave  a  definite  advantage  to  one  belligerent 
as  against  another,  not  through  his  own  strength  or  geo- 
graphic position  but  through  an  aflarmative  act  of  curs. 
Removal  of  the  embargo  is  merely  reverting  to  the  sounder 
international  practice,  and  pursuing  in  time  of  war  as  in  time 
of  peace  our  ordinary  trade  policies.  This  will  be  liked  by 
some  and  disliked  by  others,  depending  on  the  view  they  take 
of  the  present  war,  but  that  is  not  the  issue.  The  step  I 
recommend  is  to  put  thLs  country  back  on  the  solid  footing 
of  real  and  traditional  neutrality. 

When  and  if  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  accomplished,  certain 
other  phases  of  policy  reinforcing  American  safety  should  be 
considered.  While  nearly  all  of  us  are  in  agreement  on  their 
objectives,  the  only  question  relates  to  methcd.  Mt 

I  believe  that  American  merchant  vessels  should,  so  ^p  as 
possible,  be  restricted  from  entering  danger  zones.  War  zones 
may  change  so  swiftly  and  so  frequently  in  the  days  to  come 
that  it  is  impossible  to  fix  them  permanently  by  act  of  Con- 
gress; specific  legislation  may  prevent  adjustment  to  constant 
and  quick  change.  It  seems,  therefore,  more  practical  to 
delimit  them  through  action  of  the  State  Department  and 
administrative  agencies.  The  objective  of  restricting  Ameri- 
can ships  from  entering  such  zones  may  be  attained  by  pro- 
hibiting such  entry  by  the  Congress;  or  the  result  can  be  sub- 
stantially achieved  by  Executive  proclamation  that  all  such 
voyages  are  solely  at  the  risk  of  the  American  owners 
themselves. 

The  second  objective  is  to  prevent  American  citizens  from 
traveling  on  belligerent  vessels  or  In  danger  areas.  This  can 
also  be  accomplished  either  by  legislation,  through  continu- 
ance in  force  of  certain  provisions  of  existing  law.  or  by  proc- 
lamation making  it  clear  to  all  Americans  that  any  such  traypl 
is  at  their  own  risk. 

The  third  objective,  requiring  the  foreign  buyer  to  take 
transfer  of  title  in  this  country  to  commodities  purchased  by 
belligerents,  is  also  a  result  which  can  be  attained  by  legis- 
lation or  substantially  achieved  through  due  notice  by 
proclamation. 

The  fourth  objective  is  the  preventing  of  war  credits  to 
belligerents.  This  can  be  accomplished  by  maintaining  in 
force  existing  provisions  of  law,  or  by  proclamation  making 
it  clear  that  if  credits  are  granted  by  American  citizens  to 
belligerents  our  Government  will  take  no  steps  in  the  future 
to  relieve  them  of  risk  or  loss.  The  result  of  these  last  two 
will  be  to  require  all  purchases  to  be  made  In  cash  and  car- 
goes to  be  carried  in  the  purchasers'  own  ships,  at  the  pur- 
chasers' own  risk. 

Two  other  objectives  have  been  amply  attained  by  existing 
law,  namely,  regulating  collection  of  funds  In  this  country 
for  belligerents,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  license  system 
covering  import  and  export  of  arms,  arhmunltion,  and  im- 
plements of  war.  Under  present  enactments,  such  arms 
cannot  be  carried  to  belligerent  coimtries  on  American  ves- 
sels, and  this  provision  should  not  be  disturbed. 

The  Congress,  of  course,  should  make  its  own  choice  of  the 
m.ethcd  bv  which  these  safeguards  are  to  be  attained,  so  long 
as  the  method  chosen  will  meet  the  needs  of  new  and 
changing  day-to-day  situations  and  dangers. 

To  those  who  say  that  this  program  would  involve  a  step 
toward  war  on  cur  part,  I  reply  that  it  offers  far  greater 
safeguards  th'^.n  v»t  now  possess  or  have  ever  possessed  to 
protect  Amierican  lives  and  property  from  danger.  It  is  a 
posit;\-e  procram  for  giving  safety.  This  means  less  likeli- 
hood of  incidents  and  controversies  which  tend  to  draw  us 
into  conflict,  as  they  did  in  the  last  World  War.  There  lies 
the  read  to  peace. 

The  position  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  Is 
that    the   age-old   and    time-honored    doctrine    of    interna- 
tional law.  coupled  with  these  positive  safeguards,  is  bett':'r 
calculated  than  any  other  means  to  keep  us  out  of  this  vv'ar. 
j       In  respect  to  our  own  defense,  you  are  aware  that  I  have 
Issued  a  proclamation  setting  forth  ''a  national  emergency 
in  connection  with  the  observance,   safeguarding,   and  en- 
!   forcement  of  neutrality  and  the  strengthening  of  the  national 
i   defense  within  the  limits  of  peacetime  authorizations."    This 
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was  done  solely  to  make  wholly  constitutional  and  k'gal  cer- 
tain obviou.sly  ntcesjary  nT-a.surrs.  I  have  au'.horizcd  in- 
creases m  the  pei^onncl  of  the  Army.  Navy.  Mirint-  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guarci.  vhuh  will  b::n'-:  ail  four  to  a  lot.il  ;i:ll  b*  i'^w 
peacet.mt'  stnnpth  ai^  auihonzod  by  the  Center''.' s. 

I  hav  autht.nzpd  thp  Srate  D<part!ntnt  to  use,  for  the 
repatriation  ot  A::u'iuans  c  lU'/ht  in  the  v.ar  zone,  $500000 
aiready  authorized  by  ihi  Conmt.-s. 

I  have  authorized  the  uddi'u  ri  ot"  150  pt':;-(jii>  to  !h''  De- 
partment of  Justice  to  be  us*  ci  iii  tli-'  protection  (  f  the  United 
Slates  against  subversive  forei^'ii  activities  within  our  borders. 

At  thii  time  I  a.-k  for  no  other  aiithoruy  f-cm  thf  Con- 
gress. At  this  tin;-'  I  .^'•''  no  no.  d  for  fur'htr  Et.ecutive 
action  und-r  thi'  proclamation  of  limited  national  emergency. 

Therefore.  I  -ste  no  valid  reason  for  the  con>ideration  of 
other  le'^i^lation  at  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress. 

It  i-s.  of  course,  possible  that  in  the  months  to  ecme  unfoie- 
st'tn  nee'ds  for  further  lepi.<lation  may  develop,  but  they  are 
not  imix>rative  today, 

Th'  -'•  perilous  days  demand  cooperation  betwe»n  u^  with- 
out trace  of  partisan-hip  Our  acts  must  be  puidcd  by  ono 
single  hard-hcadt'd  thought — ktepiri'.^  Amrrica  out  of  thi.- 
war.  In  that  spirit,  I  I'.m  a-kiiiL,'  fhf  l-adei^  (  f  -he  'wo  m  ijor 
partus  m  the  S"nate  and  m  the  H(ai.<e  cf  R<'prf>fn'atu>':  to 
remain  iii  \Va-hin--;ton  b.'tW'Cn  the  clc.>e  of  this  extr.ior- 
du-;ary  session  aid  tiv  b' 'Winning  of  the  reuular  session  on 
January  3  'Ihey  have  as.^ured  me  that  they  will  do  so, 
and  I  exprcl  to  consult  witii  th-'in  at  frequ-'Ut  intervals  en 
the  course  of  events  in  fnrei>;p.  atlairs  and  on  the  need  for 
future  action  in  this  field,  uh.'ther  it  b<^  executive  or  l-sji.-la- 
live  action. 

Rirth.'r.  m  the  c'ent  of  any  future  danger  to  'he  security 
Qi  the  I'll  ;  d  States  or  in  the  event  of  need  lor  any  new  iems- 
lation  el  iir.p  Ttance.  I  will  immediat.ly  r(C(>iivene  the  Coi;- 
gress  in  are  ■•  her  extraordinary  scsmi  n. 

I  shouUi  like  to  be  able  to  otler  the  hope  that  the  shadow- 
over  the  world  ma;ht  swiftly  pa.ss.  I  cannot  The  facts 
compel  nvs  tatii-.v;,  with  candor,  th;n  darker  periods  may  lie 
ahtad.  The  disaster  is  not  of  our  nisking:  no  act  of  cur^ 
engendered  tlie  forces  which  assault  the  foundations  cf  civil- 
ization. Yet  we  find  ourselves  aflected  to  the  core;  our  cur- 
rents of  commerce  are  changing,  our  minds  are  filled  with 
new  problems,  our  p---^si»ion  in  world  afiairs  has  already  been 
altered. 

In  su,  h  circumstances  our  poliey  n-.u  t  be  to  appreciate 
in  the  deepest  sense  the  true  Amrrican  interest.  Ritintly 
coniideied.  this  interest  is  not  selfish.  De.-t.ny  first  made  us. 
\wh  lur  sister  nations  en  th!.>  Iv  nu.-rherc,  joint  heir.-  of 
Europ,e.ui  culture.  Fate  seems  now  to  compel  us  to  assume 
the  ta.^k  of  helpl^^:  to  maintain  in  the  westrm  weld  a 
citadii    wherein    that    CiVilizata  n    ir.iy    be    kep'    alive.     The 

peace.  t!ie  intetrnty,  and  the  safety  of  the  Americas these 

must  be  k-  pt  firm  and  serene.  In  a  period  when  it  is  som.e- 
times  said  'ha'  free  discitssion  is  no  lonE:er  compatible  wuh 
national  .safety,  may  you  by  your  deeds  show  the  world  that 
we  of  the  United  States  are  rup  pc'^ple.  cf  one  mmd.  one 
spirit,  one  clear  resolution,  walkm.;  before'  God  in  the  huht 
of  the  li\ing. 

FtANKLIN   D     ROO-FVFIT 

The  White  House,  Scptnnbcr  21.  li-39. 

Then  upon  'at  2  o'clock  and  3.5  nrnv.ite^  p.  m  )  the  Pixsi- 
dent  retir- d  from  the  H,dl  of  the  Hou-'  . 

At  2  o'clock  and  38  minutes  p  m.  \hc  Speaker  announced 
that  the  joint  session  was  di.>sol\ed. 

Thereupon  the  Vice  President  and  the  Members  cf  the 
Senate  returned  to  their  Chamber. 

FEFtFFNCE    OF    THE    FP.FSIDFNT's    MESS.^flE 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr  Spe.ikrr.  I  move  that  the  messasje 
cf  the  Pres.dent  of  the  U;i:-fd  States  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  Hou^.e  on  the  state  of  the  Umon  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  acreed  to. 

THE   L.\TE    MARION    DE   VRIES 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cliair  recogn.zes  the  gentleman  from 
California  .Mr.  Buck  J. 


Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  public  loss 
and  private  loss  as  well  that  I  annoimce  to  the  House  t(Kiay 
tlie  death  of  a  former  Member,  the  Honorable  M:iiion  De 
Vries.  who  represented  the  Second  District  of  Caldo.nia  in 
the  Fifty-fifth  and  Fifty-sixth  Congresses.  Tlie  part  of  tlie 
then  Stcond  District  in  wh.ch  he  lived  and  dud  has  for  many 
years  past  been  incorporated  in  the  Ttiirci  Di.-tnct,  which  it 
IS  my  honor  to  represent,  and  henc"  it  is  my  sad  duty  to 
record  the  passing  of  a  faithful  public  servant. 

Judpe  De  Vries  died  on  September  11,  1939.  at  his  homo 
on  his  farm  near  Woodbridtie.  San  Joaquin  County.  Calif. 
where  he  was  born  74  years  ago. 

Educated  in  Cahfornia  and  at  the  University  of  Miehittan 
Law  School,  he  was  elected  in  1896,  a  Republican  year,  as  the 
only  D'-mocratic  Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 
Reelected  in  1898,  he  resiirn- d  m  Au^nist  1900  'o  receive  an 
appointment  as  a  nvmb.'r  of  Hi-'  Bo-rd  of  Gt  ner-d  Ap- 
praisers, and  he  continued  m  that  position  and  as  a  judee 
of  the' United  States  Cu-toms  Court,  when  it  was  esiat)lished 
to  succeed  the  Board  of  General  Appraisers,  until  19..'2  He 
wa-  p:s!dins;  .iud.u^e  for  a  numb*  r  of  years,  and  und-T  his 
presidency  a  threat  deal  of  present  cu-toms  law  was  act u  illy 
written  and  modern  practice  and  procedure  put   in'o  eifoct. 

In  1922  Jud-;e  De  Vries  retired  to  penrral  practice,  and  for 
.some  years  past  has  represented  in  tho  ci'y  of  Wa-lvn^ton 
and  the  States  of  the  East  the  California  Wine  Insiitute. 
Many  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
who  are  of  younger  years  have  become  familiar  with  him  as 
its  representative  and  have  valued  tlie  inf  eination  and  the 
counsel  he  has  presented  to  our  committe,'.  We  hi.l  all 
individually  mourn  the  passin?  of  this  gentleman  of  the  old 
school,  who  was  ever  loyal  to  his  native  soil  and  to  his  dis- 
trict, and  whose  mortal  remains  have  now  returned  to  that 
soil. 

T'lE   L,-:TE   L.WVr.ENCE   Y.  SHFRM.\N 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
N'  bra-ka  Mr,  StefanN. 

Mr,  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  these  brief  moments  to 
adviM'  tlu'  Hou-e-  of  the  death  at  Davtona  Beach,  Fla.,  Friday, 
S'piemba-  15,  1339.  of  former  United  States  Senator 
Lawr-nce  Y.  Slierman.  of  Illinois.  The  funeral  .Mrvices  are 
being  held  at  1:30  p.  m.  en  this  day  n.-ar  his  old  liome  in 
Idinois. 

I  have  been  acquainted  with  Mr.  Stiermin  f';r  a  num- 
ber of  yrars  and  hav-  had  many  d-leiht  :ul  visits  with 
him,  I  found  him  const. mtly  in  touch  with  the  woi kings 
of  Congrt^ss.  and  especially  was  l  foriun.ite  m  receiviiiL;  irom 
this  gr-eat  statesman  many  words  of  advice  and  eoun.s.  1.  It 
is  only  fitting  m  the.so  grave  hours  of  our  world  crisis  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  such  a  great  statesman  as  Lawrence 
Y.  Slierman.  Old  Members  wdl  recall  the  fight inq  spirit  of 
S.  nator  Shrrman.  his  great  gut  of  oratory,  and  his  success- 
ful leadership  m  the  Senate  in  the  fight  against  the  partici- 
pation of  our  country  in  the  League  of  Nations, 

With  the  permi-ssion  of  the  House  and  for  its  information 
I  take  the  liberty  of  briefly  stating  somethmp  (>i  th.'  life 
history  of  this  statesman  whose  dt  par'urt-  wt  mourn  this  day: 

Senator  Sherman  was  born  n.-ar  Piqua,  Miami  C^ainty, 
Ohio,  on  Nofember  8.  1858.  He  moved  with  his  parents  to 
Illinois  in  1859.  He  attended  the  common  schools  in  Coles 
County  and  MeKendree  Colhge.  Ltbanon.  Iii.  He  ;,tudird 
law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1882. 

Mr.  Sherman  commenced  practice  m  Macomb.  111.:  brcarr.e 
city  attorney  of  Macomb  and  served  from  18o5  to  1887.  He 
was  judge  in  McDonough  County  from  1886  to  1890.  He  w.s 
a  member  of  the  Illinois  State  House  of  Represt  nt.ii  ivt  s 
from  1897  to  1905.  and  s.-rved  as  speaker  from  1899  to  1903. 
He  was  lieutenant  governor  and  ex  cfticio  president  of  the 
Illinois  State  Senate  from  1005  to  1909.  He  was  preside ^nt  of 
the  board  of  administration  of  public  chanties  1909  to  1913. 
He  was  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Conventum  at 
Chicaeo  m  1912  and  1920  and  at  Cleveland  in  1924.  He  was 
elected  as  a  Republican  to  the  United  States  Senate  to  fill 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  unseating  of  William  Lorimer.  He 
was  reelected  in  1914  and  served  from  March  26,  1913,  to 
March  3,  1921,    He  voluntarily  retired  from  pubhc  life  and 
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resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Springfield.  111.  Thereafter 
he  moved  to  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.,  where  he  resided  until 
his  death  which  occurred  there. 

I  know  other  M'-mbers  of  this  House  will  have  something 
to  say  in  eulogy  to  the  memory  of  this  great  American  states- 
man. I  know  the  Members  of  the  Illinois  delegation  and 
every  Member  of  this  House  joins  me  in  an  express. on  oT  deep 
sympathy  to  the  Sherman  family  in  this  hour  of  bereavement. 
Tlie  State  of  Illinois  has  lost  a  noble  son  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  a  great  servant. 

In  cl'  sing.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  add  two  verses,  the  authorship 
cf  one  of  wilich  may  be  traced  to  the  pen  of  Senator  Sherman. 
The  other,  which  was  one  of  our  departed  friends'  favorites, 
Is  a  necrology  report  from  Nebraska: 

WF.    CAU,    THIS    LIFE 

'We  cntl  t'll.*  life,  that   i-  life's  preparation, 

VVc  cull  this  liie,  a  little  imie  of  tiars: 
But    tle.uk  you  Ood  lur  thib  dfsitjned  crcutlon 
A  few  short  years'' 

If  this  ).<;  !\U.  then  whv  the^e  world"?  arnimrl  vis, 

Aiid  unseen  skies,  and  undiscovered  stars? 
I  woniif  r    thoueh  one  little  world  we  found  us, 
j      Why  Gud  made  Mars.' 

A  milU'in  spheres,  and  ours  one  tiny  planet, 

Etrrnity.  and  earth  a  hlth."  span; 
I  caiir.ot   th:r.k  for  tl-.i.s  that  God  began  It, 

That  Gud  mad.'  man 

I  eat.  I  drink,  a  Uttle  pnld  I  win  mr. 

One  wcrtd  enoueh  for  my  ncces'ltlps: 
But  somethinir  el.se,  some  other  Uiing  wlth.ln  me. 

Docs  none  of  those. 

My  soul  has  Uttle  use  for  earthly  treasure. 

Comes  not  to  table,  wear.?  no  silk  nor  wool: 
With   all   our  plaything.--,  finds  lit  uuly  pleasure 

The  beautiful. '  I 

So  many  thlnp^  my  soul  has  naught  to  do  with. 

To  v.!.:rh  the  man  of  flesh  .so  fondly  clings, 
Sh.ill  thi't  soul  die  when  these  things  I  am  through  with 

Tlic  fleshly  thmcrs? 

''HERMAN. 


THE    DFMOCRACY    OF    TilT.    DEAD 

In  the  democracy  of  the  dead,  all  men  arc  equal  There  Is  neither 
rank  n^  r  ^tatujn  nor  prerocatlve  in  the  repubLc  of  the  grave  At 
this  fat  i!  threshold  the  philosopher  ceases  to  be  wise,  and  the 
pong  of  the  poet  silent  Dives  relinquishes  his  millions  and 
L*u'aru.s  hi.-  nu's  Tlie  poor  man  Is  as  rich  iis  the  richest,  and  the 
TKh  m.ii:  aS  poor  a.^  t'ae  paupvr.  The  creditor  loses  his  usury,  and 
the  dibior  is  acquitted  of  his  obligation.  There  the  proud  man 
surrend.  rs  his  dignity:  the  politician  his  honors:  the  worldling  his 
pleasures;  the  invalid  needs  no  physician;  tlie  laborer  rests  from 
unrefjuitid  to.l  The  wrongs  of  time  are  ndressed;  Injus'lce  Is 
txpiatetl.  and  the  ironv  of  fate  is  refuud  Wlun  the  fitful  fever  is 
endi'd  and  the  fooli.sh  wangle  of  th.e  foniin  and  the  market  is 
closed,  crass  heals  over  the  scar  \our  d(>scent  into  the  earth 
has  maac.  antl  tlie  carpet,  of  the  Infant  becomts  the  blanket  of  the 

dead. 

(Necrolofry   Report,    Nebraska.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
it nd  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  few  brief  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  oven  remarks  in  the  Record  and  t-o  include 
therein  a  brief  article  by  Raymond  Clapper. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleimm  from  Minnesota?  -i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WooDRrM  of  Vnginia  asked  and  was  given  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  own  remarlts  in  the  Record.  | 

LE.\VE  or  absence 

By  unanimous  con.-ent,  leave  6f  absence  was  granted  as 
follows: 

To  M".  J.ARM'.N  <3t  the  request  of  Mr.  Hoebs^,  on  account 
of  ofincial  business  in  his  district  requiring  his  personal  pres- 
ence there. 

To  Mr.  VrNCENT  of  Kentucky  <at  the  request  of  Mr.  Greg- 
ory; ,  en  accoimt  of  serious  illness  of  his  mother. 


To  Mr.  Spence.  indefinitely,  on  account  of  illness. 

THE    LATE    THOMAS  M,   EATON 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  Carter!. 

Mr.  CARTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  sad  duty  to  an- 
nounce the  death  of  our  colleague.  Hon.  Thom.as  M.  Eaton, 
of  Long  Beach  Calif.,  who  passed  away  last  Saturday. 

Mr.  Eaton  represented  the  Eighteenth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  California  m  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  He  was 
a  native  of  Edward.^ville,  111,  He  was  a  school  teacher,  soldier, 
and  state.'^man.  He  served  with  distinction  as  mayor  of  the 
city  of  Lone  Beach.  Calif.,  immediately  before  his  election  to 
the  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 

Although  his  career  as  a  Member  of  this  House  was  short, 
he  was  highly  respected  and  loved  by  all  with  whom  he  came 
in  contact.  In  his  pa."sing  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  Nation 
have  lost  a  mast  valtjcd  citizen,  one  who  was  destined  to 
exert  an  even  greater  influence  on  public  affairs  had  his 
career  not  been  cut  short  by  his  untimely  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  301 

Rcso'vrd.  Tliat  the  House  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Hon,  Thom.^s  M,  Eaton,  a  Representative  from  the  State 
cf  California, 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  cupy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

Resolved,  Tuat  as  a  further  mark  cf  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

adjournment 

Accordingly  <at  2  o'clock  and  52  minutes  p,  m,),  under  Its 
previous  order,  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  September 
25.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1066.  A  letter  frcm  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting  a  report  that  papers  described  therein  weighing 
approximately  32.577  pounds  have  been  sold,  and  the  revenue 
derived  therefrom  amounted  to  $61.90;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Disix)s:tion  of  Executive  Papers. 

1067.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting  a  report  on  commingled  or  common 
trust  funds  administered  by  banks  and  trust  companies 
which  supplements  the  Commission's  over-all  report  on  its 
study  of  investment  trusts  and  investment  companies  made 
pursuant  to  section  30  of  the  Public  Holding  Company  Act  of 
1935  (H.  Doc.  No,  476) ;  to  the  Comimittee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1068.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Governor  of  Hawaii,  trans- 
mitting the  journal  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii,  regular  session  of  1939; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Territories. 

1069.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  one  copy  cf  legislation  passed  by  the  Legislative 
As.-embly  of  the  Virgin  Islands  and  approved  by  the  Acting 
Governor;  to  the  Commiittec  on  Insular  Affairs, 

1070.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  legLslation  passed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Croix;  to  the  Ccmmittee  en  Insular  Affairs. 

1071.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Afiairs. 

1072.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transrftitting  a  copy  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Municipal 
Council  of  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John;  to  the  Committee  on 
Insular  Affairs. 

1073.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  the  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  Richmond,  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac 
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Fa;l-md  Co.  and  thf*  United  States  at  Quantico,  Va.;  to  the 
Cunimittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

1074.  A  letter  from  th»'  Chairman.  Rrcmst ruction  Fmanc? 
Corporation,  tran-mutinp  a  report  covering  the  operatim.s  of 
thie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  for  the  second  quar- 
tfr  of  1939.  and  for  the  period  from  the  organization  of  the 
Corporation  en  F.  bruary  2.  1932.  to  June  30.  1939  ■  H.  D.x. 
No.  475);  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Curr.  ncy  aiul 
(jrder>'d  to  be  print -'d. 

1075.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  SrcretaiT  of  the  Inn-rior. 
tian.-mitting  the  draft  of  a  prop<.'.s*'d  b.ll  to  iuithnr;/r  thi-  .sale 
of  lumb-r  and  oth.T  fore.st  product.s  obtained  from  for.:?l5 
on  Indian  icsprv;itinn.s  under  sueh  regulations  a.s  the  Soere- 
tary  of  the  Interior  may  prescrib-'i  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

1076  A  l'tt;^r  from  the  Vice  Chairman.  Uni'ed  S:ates 
Maritime  Commi.^.^i'^n.  tran.smitting  a  .'special  ri  p'Tt  of  the 
Unirrd  States  Mant.mf  Cuinmission  dealing  with  the  action 
tak'  n  by  the  Comrni-..>:on  for  the  r.  habilitation  of  the  services 
opciati'd  by  the  Dnllar  Steani.-hip  Line.-.  Inc..  Ltd.;  to  the 
Comm:f*ee  r,n  Merchant  Marine  and  Fi.^hprics. 

1077,  A  letter  from  th-e  Acting  Chairman,  S''curitir?  and 
E.Kc  haiiL^e  Commi.s.Mnn,  tran.^-mitting  a  report  en  inve.stmcnt 
coun.'-fl,  investment  management,  investment  supervi.^ory 
services,  which  supplements  the  Commi.ssion's  over-all  report 
on  Us  study  of  investment  tru-sts  and  investment  ccmpanies 
mad>'  pin>uant  to  .section  30  of  'he  Public  Utility  Holding 
Conipany  Act  of  1935  'H.  Doc.  No.  477'  :  tr.)  the  Committe.-  on 
Ir.ttr.-tate  and  Foic!i;n  Cnmmerce  and  cu'dered  to  be  pi-intcd 
with   illu-stratu  ns. 

1078.  A  I  tt'T  frf'm  t!ie  Actmsc  Attorney  General,  tran.s- 
mlttm^'  a  reix)rt  sh^f.ving  the  special  assi.stants  employed  for 
the  period  from  Janiuiiy  1  1939.  to  July  1,  1939.  under  appro- 
priation "Pay  of  ypicial  A.ssi.>tant  Attorneys,  United  Stales 
Courts":  to  the  C'  nimit'ee  on  E-xpenditures  in  the  Executive 
Depaj-tmcnt.s. 

107S)  A  Itttrr  finm  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Cjinmerce. 
tran-n.ntting  a  rt  port  that  cert.iin  papers  weighing  app'cxi- 
ma'tly  3  COO  pounds  ha\i>  b»Tn  .sold  and  the  revenue  d.'rived 
thrrefri  m  amounttd  to  $,'>  37,  to  the  Conunitlee  on  ihe  Dis- 
posnion  (f  Executive  Papers. 

1080  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal  Security 
Agency.  ir.in-nutt:p.g  the  draft  of  a  pr'ir<-\sed  bill  to  amend 
the  act  cntithd  "An  act  to  establish  a  C.\ilinn  Conservation 
Corps,  apr-roxed  June  'J8.  1937,"  as  amended;  to  the  Ci m- 
ni;tf;  e  on  Lab  jr. 

1031  A  letter  from  th.e  Acting  Cliairni.in.  Civil  A  loniutics 
Authority,  transmitting  a  reixirt  of  an  invesri'TatKni  author- 
u'fd  under  authcn'y  of  the  C.v;l  .•\er':uiautic.>  Aet  of  1938 
'Public.  No.  706'  'H.  Doc.  No.  478';  to  the  Ccmnv.tt.T  on 
In'eistate  and  Foreign  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be  printed, 

1082.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  c^f  the  Navy,  tr.ms- 
mitting  a  report  of  designs,  airc;-af',  aircraft  parts,  and  aero- 
nautical acces.sories  purcha^-ed  by  ih"  Navy  EXpartmcnt.  the 
pru-es  therefor,  and  the  ri-ason  for  the  award  m  each  case; 
to  the  Committee  on  Exp<nditurfs  in  the  Executive  EKpart- 
uients. 

1083  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre^^ary  of  the  Navy,  trans- 
mitting the  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange 
of  lands  between  the  city  of  San  Diego,  C;il.f .  and  the  United 
S'.ate«;.  and  acceptance  by  gift  of  certain  lands  from  the  city 
of  San  Diego,  Calif.;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affa.rs. 

1084.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmit- 
tn;:  the  draft  of  a  propo.-^d  hill  to  permit  the  Secretary  of 
Agrieulture  or  his  authorized  representative  to  deduct  all 
exp«  nse.s  fn^m  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricul- 
tural commodities,  including  animals  and  the  production 
thi  roof:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

10S5.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War,  transmit- 
ting a  report  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers  on  the  cooperative 
inve.-tiLiation  and  «tudy  of  beach  erosion  problems  at  Hawk's 
Nest  B.  ach.  Old  Lyme.  Conn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers 
and  Harbors. 

1086.  A  le'ter  from  the  Acting  Chairm.an.  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission,  transmitting  the  fourth  and  last  sec- 


tion (f  chapter  II  of  part  three  of  the  Commission's  report 
on  the  study  of  investment  trusts  and  investment  com.pa- 
nies  made  pursuant  to  .section  30  of  the  Public  Utility  Hold- 
ing Company  Act  of  1935  '  H.  Doc.  No.  279>  :  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreig.i  Commerce  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

1087.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agricultuie,  v^ 
transmitting  a  report  of  'he  receipts,  expenditures,  and  the 
resul's  of  the  coop- ranv    agricultural  extension  work  in  all 
the  States  receiving  bemfits  of  the  act;   to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture. 

1088.  A  letter  from  the  Acfinc  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
transmitting  the  draft  of  a  proixi.sed  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  to  accept  on  behalf  of  the  United 
States  certain  lands  in  the  city  of  National  City.  Calif.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Na\al  Allairs. 

I 

PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  refei  red  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY: 
H  J  R.  -  382.  Joint  resolution  n  questing  a  confertmce  be- 
tween-the  h.o„st:le  nations  to  secure  p<^ace;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr   REED  of  Illinois; 
H  J  Res.  3C3.  Jonnt  re.si  luficn  I'^galizmg  Thanksgiving  Day; 
to  the  Comnuttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

•  I  MEMORIAI.S  I 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  m<.  morials  were  presented  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  menionahzing  the  Presidt^nt  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  their  Joint  R<  so- 
lution No.  69  S  ,  with  reference  to  S.  2877,  postponing  th'^ 
payment  of  the  principal  installments  of  Federal  Uuui  bank 
and  ',  omin:ss'on<'r  loans  until  July  1,  1940;  to  tlie  Coiiim.ltee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Wiscon- 
sin, memorializing  the  President  and  the  Coneress  of  the 
United  States  to  consider  their  Joint  Resolution  No.  145,  A., 
concerninc:  H.  R.  6300.  with  reference  to  dail-y  products;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Also,  memorial  of  the  Legi.siature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin. 
memonahzms  the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  consider  their  Joint  Resolution  No.  132.  A.,  ton- 
cerniim  federally  (nvned  property  at  Tomah;  to  the  Com- 
niittee  on  Public  Buildings  and  Grounds. 


I       PETITIONS,    ETC.  | 

Under  clause  1  of  uile  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  C'erk's  d-.  k  ond  refeired  as  follows: 

5:?93.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  (!f  George  Gamenck 
and  32  other  members  of  the  Gord  Neighbors  Community 
Club  of  Gallon,  Ohio,  protesting  anam.-t  any  change  in  the 
existing  Neutrality  Act:  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5399.  By  Mr.  BOLLES:  Peti'ion  of  citizens  of  Delavan,  Wis., 
opposine  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  present  form:  to 
the  Comm.it tee  en  Foicgn  Affairs. 

5400.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  ciMzens  of  Kenosha,  Wis., 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  in  it.s  pres- 
ent form:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  Affairs. 

5401.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Racine.  Wis., 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Nctrrality  Act  in  its  pres.n:  form- 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5402.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Burlington  and 
New  Munster,  Wis.,  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  m  Its  present  form:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5403.  Also,  petition  of  snndrv  ci'izcii-s  of  Orfordville,  Wis.. 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  present 
form:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5404.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Beloit,  Wis.,  op- 
posing the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  present  form; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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5405.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citii'ens  of  Watertown,  Wis^- 
opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  present  form; 
to  th.e  Committee  on  Foreign  Allairs. 

5406  Also,  petitiorr  of  sund.-y  cit'zens  of  Jancsville,  Wis., 
orpe:s:ng  the  rep-^-al  of  the  Neutrality  Act  m  its  present  form; 
to  the  C'Mnmittee  on  Foreien  Affairs. 

5407.  B'-  Mr.  EREWSTFR:  Petition  of  121  ,'^ignatures.  pro- 
test :n_'  ;i.:,',iii  t  tile  crLscontiruan.-^e  of  the  Federal  theater 
project  in  th-  Sate  of  Maine:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation:-;. 

540G.  Also,  pf'ti'K^n  con'ainnc:  17  signatures,  protesting 
against  the  di.^contmuance  of  tiie  Federal  theater  prc.iect  in 
tile  State  of  Mam.-;  to  the  Cf.mmittee  on  Apprcp.aalions. 

5409.  By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Resolution  adopt-d 
bv  tlie  B,  igen  Counlv  W'.men';  Ropulilican  Club.  Haclten- 
sack,  N.  J.,  i^ppo  ii.g  piofiteerui"  in  commodities  on  e^her  a 
small  or  large  scale:  to  the  Committee  on  Fjreign  Affairs. 

,')410.  By  tlie  SPEAKER:  Pe-.tiun  of  C.  C,  Newman  and 
others.  petitKiniiiJ  coriSideraticn  ot  their  resolution  wih 
iffereiice  to  Work  Projects  Administration  laws;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5411.  ALo".  petition  of  Alfred  M.  Kunze,  of  New  Rochelle, 
N.  Y.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erencf  to  ncutralitv:  to  'he  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5412  Al.so.  petition  of  Sheila  MacDonald.  of  New  York 
City,  petitioning  consid(  ration  of  their  re  ...luTion  with  ref- 
erence to  neutrality;  to  th"  Committee  on  Foreien  Affairs. 

,^41 3.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grac^  Methodist' Church.  Long 
Beach  Calif  ,  petitioninrj  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  ref'  If  nee  to  the  elimination  of  the  gamblinc  ships  from 
off  the  California  coast;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 

5414.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  and  county  of  Honolulu, 
■  Honolulu.  T.   H  .  petitioning  consideration   of  their  resolu- 
tion  with   reference   to   the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act;    to   the 
Committee  on  tlie  Territories. 

5415.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  City  of  New  York  Board  of 
Estimate  bureau  of  the  secretary,  petitioning  consideration 
of  thair  resolution  with  reference  to  Woik  Projects  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 

5416.  Also,  petition  of  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union, 


5424.  Also,  petition  of  A,  W.  Bareis,  city  clerk,  Madison. 
Dane  County,  Wis.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  Works  Progress  Administration  relief; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5425.  Also,  petition  of  the  Department  of  Pubhc  Safety, 
Camden,  N.  J.,  pelitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  refeience  to  protective  measures  to  forestall  the  exces- 
sive increase  of  commodity  prices;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

5426.  Al-ro.  petition  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
referc-hce  to  Federal  securities  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
en  Interstate  and  Fcrcr-n  Commerce. 

5427.  Also,  petiticn  of  the  Windham  County  Democratic 
A.ssociation,  held  at  Brooklyn,  Conn,,  William  Perry  Barber, 
secretary  pro  tempore,  petit ionine  consideration  of  their  res- 
olution with  reference  to  continuance  of  the  New  Deal  as  a 
Democratic  philosophy  and  desire  to  perpetuate  that  plriloso- 
phy  of  President  Fianklm  D.  Roosevelt  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Democratic  Party;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means, 

5428.  Also,  petition  of  the  Utah  Statp  Junior  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  Val  D.  Hicks,  president,  petitioning  consideration 
of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  neutrality;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  ' 

5429.  Also,  petition  of  the  Provincial  Board  of  Nueva  Viz- 
caya.  at  Eaycmbong,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  reso- 
lution with  reference  to  charges  against  His  Excellency  Pres- 
ident Manuel  L.  Quezon:  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

5430.  Also,  petition  of  the  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  and 
Shipbuilding  Woikers  of  Amenca,  Camden,  N,  J.,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

5431.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion,  Departnient  of 
Alabanra,  Montgomery,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  Army  ofi5cers  retirement  biii; 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  All  airs. 
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Boston,  Ma."K.,  petitioning  consfderation  of  their  resolution 
with  rt  ference  to  the  work  of  United  States  Senator  RoBEftii^t: 
M.  L.\  FoLLEiTE.  Jr..  and  the  special  comm.ittee  of  the  United 
States  Senate  to  investigate  the  violation  of  civil  liberties 
and  the  ru'hts  of  labor;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

5417.  Also,  petition  of  the  Syrian  and  Labancse  American 
Federation  of  the  Eastern  States.  Boston.  Mass.,  petitioning 
consideration  pf  their  resolution  with  ieft>rcnce  to  social  and 
prlitical  conditions;  to  the  Commiitee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5418.  ALso.  p^tltlon  of  J.  M.  Mills,  of  Reform,  Ala.,  and 
others,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
reference  to  .shipping  of  all  weapons  and  war  materials;  to 
th.''  Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs. 

5419.  Also,  petition  of  the  Grand  Aerie  Fraternal  Order  of 
Eagles,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  Manitowoc  citizenship-day  plan; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5420.  Also,  petition  of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Ma^.sachusetts,  159  State  House,  Boston,  petitioning  con- 
sideration of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  slum  clear- 
ance; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5421.  Al.so.  petition  of  the  Insular  Association  of  Social 
Woikers  of  Puerto  Rico,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  a  state  of  emergency  in  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico;  to  the  Committee  on  Insular  Affairs. 

5422.  Also,  petition  of  Soldados  Industriales  Veterans  of 
the  World  War,  of  the  towns  of  Yauco.  Guanica,  and  Guaya- 
nilla,  P.  R.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with 
n  ijrencc  to  a  bill  for  compensation  for  the  industrial  workers 
wlJb  answered  the  call  of  our  Government;  to  the  Committee 

War  Claims. 

5423.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Estimate,  Bureau  of  the 
ccretary.   city   of   New   York,   petitioning   consideration   of 

heir  resolution  with  reference  to  Works  Progress  Administra- 
tion relief;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 


2,1  ON  DAY, 


SENATE 

SEPTEMBER   25,    1939 

Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z'Barney  T. 
fcUowing  prayer: 

O  God  of  Love,  Lord  of  our  unrecorded  days,  who  stand- 
est  suppliant  at  the  doors  of  desire  and  obedience:  Shanie 
us  with  the  sense  of  our  mi.'^spent  efforts  in  which  fret  and 
strain  have  but  wrought  confusion.  Teach  us  the  secret  of 
so  being  alone  with  ourselves  as  to  find  in  solitude  sources 
of  power,  and  in  the  sanctuaries  of  om-  own  souls  Thme 
assuring  presence.  So  shall  we  be  able  to  discern  Thy  will 
for  us;  so  only  canst  Thou  speak  to  us  above  our  tumults 
and  our  passions,  laying  anew  upon  us  the  sovereign  com- 
mandment of  love  which  supplies  the  only  temper  in  which 
the  differences  of  mankind  can  be  resolved.  Help  us  to 
realize  that  the  judgments  of  love  are  the  only  sure  judg- 
ments; that  the  insights  of  love  are  the  only  clear  insights, 
and  that  only  the  law  of  love,  written  on  the  hearts  of  men, 
will  bring  us  all  in  the  end  to  a  safe  lodging,  a  holy  rest,  and 
peace  at  the  last.    Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

APPE.'\RANCE  OF  SENATORS 

Edwin  C.  Johnson,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Colorado, 
Ellison  D.  Smith,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Robert  A.  T.aft,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio, 
appeared  in  their  seats  today. 

ADJOTJRNMENT   TO    THURSDAY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  met  today  and  adjourned  until  Thursday  in 
order  to  give  members  of  the  committee  an  opportunity  to 
study  the  draft  of  the  bill  which  has  been  submitted  to  the 
committee.  Therefore,  after  consulting  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryJ,  the  minority 
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loader.    I    iv.n'.-,^    the    Ser.atf    now    ad'ouni    until    noon    on 
Thur<dav  n>'\'. 

The  niciion  was  agreed  to:  and  'at  12  o'clock  and  3  min- 
Utfs  p  m.>  the  Senato  adiourn'-d  until  Thuiiday,  Sfptemb.jr 
28,  19;3J.  .it  12  o'ckxk  ^^•Md.an. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r^IoNp.w.  .-KPTK.MP.Ki:  '2'),  rj;>0 

The  House  met  at  12  o'  Ij(  k  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Janie.s  Shera  Monteromery,  D.  D. 
ofTered  'he  lollow.nt:  prayer: 

O  G..d.  before  \\ho:-e  face  the  p  n-rafions  ri.'-e  and  fall  and 
the  eternal  hill.>  are  transient,  v.e  praise  Thee  that  there  is  a 
divine  i-urp(  se  a;  tl;e  h'.art  of  tins  world:  mere;.-  is  under- 
neatli  it.  and  a  ur^icioiLs  I^-otidence  is  in  control  of  it.  Oh. 
move  u.>  twward  The.'  until  we  stand  on  Thy  holy  hill,  firm 
in  faith,  strong  with  hope,  and  lost  in  love. 

O'r-  Fafhc"-.  vhn  a*-'  vi  hra'*'':.  hal!i^u-rd  he  Tfnj  ncmic: 
T''v  kui'-d''m  co'fii' .  Thy  mil  br  d^'ur  vi  earth  a.s  :t  is  m 
I.i-arrn.  G  I'  N^  this  day  "ur  dady  bread.  And  fnrcvf  us 
i-nr  /rc^pasvcs  as  ue  f-^rat'e  (h^^se  irh.)  t^espafs  aaain-^t  u.s. 
And  lead  us  not  iyfn  leniptatinri,  hut  dcLver  u.s  from  evd. 
Fnr  thr'r  is  the  kriadmn.  and  the  pouer.  and  tie  nlury.  for 
cier,      A^ncn. 

The  jGurn.d  of  tlie  proccedinps  of  Tliursday,  September 
21,  1U39,  '.".a.-  read  ai;d  ..pprovid. 

PAVMfcNT  OF  EXPENSES  OF  .SE(  OND  SESSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY-SIXTH 

LONUKtSS 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Cnl-irado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to  the 
desk  a  .V'lnt  I'e  olut:on  and  a.>k  unanim.iu.s  consent  for  its 
in; mediate  cons.d'  ration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  rosolunon,  as  follows: 
House  Joint  Rt•^'^lu•;on  384 

Resolved,  etc  .  That  th(  fallowing  siuns  aro  herebv  fipproprlated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Tr»a>ury  not  nthrrvi>p  .ippropruiiecl.  for 
the  payment  of  rxpen.'^es  iiuidei.t  to  th.  stLui.d  sossicn  i^^f  the 
Seventy-^^!Xlh  C<-in«res.-^.  namely: 

For    mileage    of    tlie    President    r.f    the    Senate    and    nf    SW'iiarors. 

t.^1  000 

K  ':  ini; Mt:"  -f  Rcp'o^entatlves.  th'>  r>'!esjare  from  H.\-A.ali.  and  the 
Re-^idei.t  f.  ■inmu.sioiuT  froi-i  Ptieri^i  Rico,  and  t' ir  <.-.\pe!ises  of  the 
Del>  k;.Art-  fron^  A!a-ka   »171,000 

Fur  tt^e  pa\nietit.  of  21  p:ik;e,>  for  the  Senate  and  48  pacre-i  for  the 
H«-U.^^  'f  KL'pvesen'atUiS  at  S4  per  day  each  fnr  the  p.^riod  com- 
menelni:  S^'ptember  21.  I9t9  and  endlni:  u.'h  'he  l.i.-<t  day  of  the 
month  m  wh'.ch  the  Sevintv-.^ixth  Cciicr  ^.-  .:djourns  sine  di^'  at 
the  S'cur.d  se.^su^'n  thereof,  so  much  as  muy  be  noces.sary  for  each 
the  S  '..a^c  at.d  Hn^e  .  f  Rrprcst  ntutivcs 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 

pciitlt  m.ai  from  Colorado':' 

There  was  no  o'ljcction. 

The  .icin.t  resolution  was  crde:rd  to  be  enpras-^ed  and  read 
a  third  time,  w.ks  read  the  tlurd  time,  and  passtd.  an.d  a 
motion  to  reconsidir  was  laid  on  th.e  table. 

THE    L.ATE    HON     ERNEST   M\RK    POLL.AKD 

Mr.  HEINKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proi-eed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gent!en-.an  from  N-'braska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HEINKE  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  reeret  that  I  an- 
nounce the  death  of  the  Honorable  Erne^t  Mark  Pollard,  a 
former  Member  of  this  body.  Hi>  death  cccurr-d  at  Lincoln, 
Nebr  .  on  September  24.  1939. 

Mr.  Pollard  was  born  at  Nehawka.  Ca.s^  County.  Nebr., 
April  15.  1869.  the  son  of  a  pioneer  lamily.  He  attend-^d  the 
public  schools  at  Nehawka  and  graduated  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska  in  1893.  During  an  active  and  busy  life  he 
followed  agricultural  pursuits. 

He  was  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Ne- 
braska from  1896  to  18i^9.  He  wa^  elected  to  fill  the  vacancy 
of  the  Honorable  Elmer  J.  Burkett  in  the  Frfty-mnth  Con- 


rress  to  represent  the  First  District  of  Nebra-;ka.  He  was 
r''i-;ectid  to  the  Sixtie'li  Congress  and  served  from  July  18. 
VJOb.  to  March  3,  1909.  Ho  was  a  member  of  the  Contitu- 
tional  Convention  of  Nebraska  in  1920  a:id  1921.  He  de- 
voted niuch  of  hi.s  time  to  public  and  civic  aflairs. 

In  tb.e  death  of  Mr.  Pollard,  his  native  State  and  country 
has  lo-t  an  active  and  useful  citizen.  His  many  friends 
mourn  his  death.  i       i 


Mr    RAYBt'RN. 
I  send  to  the  desk. 

The  Clerk  r^ad  a; 


ORDER    OF   BUSINESS 

Ml.  Spt'aktn-,  I  olT'/r  a  resolution  which 


H  u=e    Resolution    302 

R-  w/trrf.  TliaT   af'.  r  September  25.   1939, 


the  House  .sh.ill    nuet 
o:'.;v   on   Mondays  and   Ihursdays  cf  each    wtik    until    Oct'  ber    9, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  tp  recoiuaider 
was  laid  on  the  table.  I 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.'\RKS  j 

Mr.  RANkN  Mr.  Sp.akt>r.  I  a.>k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  m.v  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  ;ns(>rt  therein  the 
program  aduptid  by  the  DisabUd  Am-'rican  Veterans  of  th.e 
World  War. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ger.tleman  from  Mi.s.sLSSippi? 

There  wa.-^  no  objection.  |       j 

ORDER   OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  of  the  majority 
floor  leader  whether,  under  the  resolution  that  has  lu^t  been 
adopted,  when  the  House  meets  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays, 
a.--  indica^-d  m  the  resolution,  thei-e  will /be  any  busint  ss 
transacted  or  attemi)ted  to  bo  transacted  ^ilt  that  time? 

Mr  RAYBURN.  .\fttr  consultation  wM'th  the  Speaker,  the 
minority  leader,  anc  m  the  ab>fnce  of  the  minority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Mapes  i .  we  have  a  gen- 
tleman's agreement  ".hat  there  will  be  no  !>".;islation  taken  up 
on  any  Monday  or  Thur;-day  between  now  and  the  9th  of 
October. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     Mr   Speaker,  will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAY      I  yielc;  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  SIROVICH  Could  it  be  possible  for  the  majority 
leader  of  this  Hou-st  to  arrange  with  the  minority  leader  so 
that  on  Mondays  and  Thursdays,  when  we  do  meet,  thtre 
.'■hall  only  be  permitted  general  d-.bate  cm  the  subject  of 
ntutrahty.  the  tune  to  be  equally  divided  between  the  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  and  minority  sidt\s?  i 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  know  that  we  could  enter  into 
a  unan:nious-con.-ent  acreement  that  remarks  could  not  be 
extended  or  that  speeches  could  not  be  made  on  any  subject. 
Ot  course.  I  contemplate  that  for  the  next  2  wet  ks  tho.se  who 
sp^'ak  will  sp»..ik  to  \ery  small  audiencos.     iLaUithter.l 

Mi-.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  tTontli  m.an  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  it  may  bo  in 
order,  1  ask  unanimous  con.-ent  that  I  may  proceed  for 
2  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  I<  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas .^ 

There  was  no  objection.  I       | 

Mr  FISH.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a  (juestion. 
When  he  stated  that  on  Mondays  there  would  be  no  other 
busine.vs  taken  up.  does  that  mean  that  the  aiUib'nchmg  bill 
will  not  be  brought  up'.'  |       [ 

Mr.  RA\T3URN.  My  understanding  is  that  *hose  who  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  antilynehing  bill  have 
agreed  that  it  will  not  be  called  up  between  now  and  Octo- 
ber 9. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  am  in  accord  with  the  gentleman,  but  I 
wanted  to  understand  what  his  views  are. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  No  legislation  between  now  and  October 
9  IS  the  arrangement,  or,  I  might  say,  the  so-called  gentle- 
man's agreement,  by  those  in  responsibility. 

Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 


i 


Mr.  MAPES.  Is  the  gentleman  able  to  give  the  House  any 
assurance  as  to  what  will  take  place  after  the  9th  of  October. 
so  that  the  Member?  may  govern  themselves  accordingly? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Mapes!  that  wh.en  we  meet  on  the  9'h  of  October, 
or  probably  the  Tliursday  preceding  that  date,  if  it  can  be 
then  seen  that  there  will  be  no  business  on  the  9th  or  on  the 
following  Thursday,  v.-e  might  announce  at  that  time  that  the 
Mt^mbers  may  sta.s  at  home  another  week.  That  is  my  Icelmg 
now. 

Mr.  MAPES.  So  that  iT  the  Members  who  desiie  to  go  home 
will  keep  track  f)f  the  newspapers,  they  can  perhaps  ascertain 
what  will  be  taken  up  the  wetk  after. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  lliat  is  correct,  probably,  but  I  have 
offered  this  resoiuiicn  to  Itt  Membeis  know,  and  to  let  their 
constltu'-nts  know,  that  their  presence  lor  the  next  2  weeks  is 
not  nect  ssary. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  y.eld  again? 
Mr.  RAYBURN.    Yes. 

Mr.  FISH.  To  ask  the  gentU man  wheth'^r  he  agrees  that 
if  we  do  not  bring  up  the  antilynehing  bill,  we  WiU  not  lose 
any  of  our  rights? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  No:  certainly  not.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genthman  yield? 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  as-sume  that  Members  would  hk:  to  make 
some  provision  for  extending  their  remarks  in  the  Record  in 
those  interim  days  when  there  is  no  session.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  contemplate  making  a  suggestion  to  the 
House  with  respect  to  that  matter? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  At  the  session  every  3  days  they  would 
probably  do  that,  but  there  will  be  no  Record  printed  of 
House  proceedings  except  following  those  particular  meeting 
days. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  I  understand  it.  the  Senate  will  be  in 
se-<ion  anci  there  will  be  a  Record  published  every  day. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  But  there  will  be  no  Record  of  House 
pioeeedings  on  the  days  when  the  House  is  not  in  session. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  But  I  imagine  that  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  reh'rs  to  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Members  may  want  to  send  in  some  ma- 
terial from  home  that  is  quite  pertinent  information  and  have 
that  extended  in  the  Record  as  soon  as  they  can  have  it  run 
off  by  the  Government  Printing  OflTice  and  have  it  franked 
to  their  constituents? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  If  there  can  be  an  arrangement  or  a  re- 
quest made  cc/vering  that,  there  certainly  will  be  no  objec- 
tion from  me. 

Mr.  MAPES.  As  I  understand  it,  the  gentleman  will  have 
no  objec'ion  to  unanimous-consent  requests  being  made  on 
the  days  that  the  House  does  meet — Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days—and Members  extending  their  remarks  and,  within 
limits,  to  make  speeches.  i 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     None  whatever. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  more  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  || 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  contemplated 
in  the  event  the  other  body  has  not  acted  upon  pending 
legislation  by  the  9th  of  October,  that  we  will  continue  to 
rtce.-s  for  3  days  at  a  time  after  that? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes.  I 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  And  the  further  plan  would  be  to 
notify  people  in  advance  of  the  9th,  as  far  as  possible? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  That  is  my  intention,  unless  someone 
insists  upon  calling  up  the  so-called  antilynehing  bill.  I 
mii!ht  say  this  to  the  House:  After  consultation  with  the 
Speaker  we  are  requesting  the  chairmen  of  the  committees 
not  to  meet  and  report  legislation  during  this  session  of 
Congress  unless  conditions  should  change  and  there  should 
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be  .something  emergent,  and  we  hope  that  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  and  the  committees  will  comply  with  that  request. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  wJl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RIC?I.  The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations offered  a  resolut  on  a  few  moments  ago  to  pay  ex- 
penses of  the  Members  in  coming  here  to  this  session,  but  it 
was  worded  in  such  a  way  that, I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  of 
any  service,  because  the  resolution  provides  for  moneys  in  the 
Ti-easury  not  otherwise  appropriated.  As  the  majority  leader 
understands,  there  is  no  money  in  the  Treasury.  Therefore, 
how  are  the  Members  going  to  get  their  expenses  here? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Oh,  the  Members  have  always  been  able 
to  draw  their  salaries  and  other  moneys  coming  to  them  in 
the  past. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  again  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  speech  I  delivered  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
System  on  Saturday  last. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
quotation  from  Senate  Document  346  and  also  a  quotation 
from  the  New  York  Times  of  September  14,  1922. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  second  request, 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  insert  certain 
excerpts  from  the  President's  message  to  Congress  on  Sep- 
tember 21  of  this  year. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable  Charles  Lindbergh. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  also  include 
in  the  Appendix  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Siaeaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  including  therein  an 
editorial  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post,  issue  of  November 
18.  1933.  entitled  "Once  Burned." 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

permission   to   address   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  unanimous-consent 
lequeSts  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Missouri  asks  unani- 
mous consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  legislative  pro- 
gram for  today  he  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20 
minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  on  what  subject?  ■ 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  talk  about  a 
question  which  I  am  certain  the  gentleman  is  very  much 
interested  in — farm  prices. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION     OF     REMARKS 

Mr  ROBSTON  of  Kentucky.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  vinanimous 
cunscnt  to  revise  and  extend  inv  lemarks  and  in.luae  therein 
some  bn.'f  excerpts  from  fi\e  let:.T-. 
The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection? 
Ther'-  \va>  no  ohirrtion. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr    Speaker,  I  a.-k  mianimor..^  c.n^cnt  to 
extend  my  own  remark-  and  include  an  address  I  delivered  to 
the  Christ  ;,in  M(  n  Buudi'rs,  of  Indiar.apclis,  en  ye-lerday. 
Th'^  SPEAKER.     Is  th-rc  objection? 
Th.  re  u;i.~  no  objection 

Mr.  TOLAN.     Mr.  Sjx'.'k-r.  I  ask  unanim.ous 
extend  mv  own  renui:l:.s  and  include  an  article 
Ecij.-^in,  Ac  me  Secretary  of  the  Navv. 
the  SPEAKER.     Is  there  cbjectitn? 
There  wa.^  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  a-k  uiuiu.mcus  consent  to 
revise  and  •  xo  v.d  niy  o'.vn  remarks. 

The  SFEAKiLxi.     Witliout   objection,  it  i^  so  ordered. 
There  9,a-  no  ob'ect'.on. 

Mr.  bLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  thi.^  day.  InO  v;  ar-  a-o,  the 
ConKres.s.  after  lens  and  careful  eonsidera'ioa.  agretd  upon 
the  amendments  to  the  Con>tifution  whuti  bccanv^  th.e  B.ll 
of  Rich's. 

I  a~k  un.in  niLiu.s  ei^n^-ni  to  exUnd  my  own  reinaik-  in  the 
RtcoKD  I'H  tl'.i.>  .-ilt);.M-r 

T!a   SPEAKER      Without  cbjection.  it  is  so  ordcicd. 
There  was  n  >  cbiec!.":!, 

Mr.  GEHR.\L-\NN.  Mr.  Speak*  i.  I  a-k  u!>animou.s  consent 
to  exltTicl  iTiv  tA\n  !•  ;-ia;k-. 

Trie  SPEAKER.     Without  cbji-ctu^n.  it   is  so  ordered. 
Tb.-'it   was  no  obun  tr.'fi. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Soutii  Dakota.     Mr.  Speakt  r,  I  a.-k  unaiiiinous 
consent   tti  fxtend  r.iy  own  remarks  m  the  Rk  okd. 
The  SPEAKER.     Without   objection    it   i^  .10  oidered. 
Thf":e  va-  iir-  r;biec':on. 

Mi>  ROC'iERS'  f  Massachusetts.     Mr  St),  ■.^'•c-  r   I  ai^k  unan- 
iniou.^  C':n>"nt  t>i  n  v.sf  .lud  ext'  nd  my  rem..!k->  .n  the  Ri.  ord 
and  ine.urie  an  editorial  from  tile  New  York  San. 
The  SPEAKI'.R      I-  there  cbjction? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Miss  SUMNER  cf  Illinois.  Mr.  Speakrr.  I  a>k  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  Ovvn  romaik^  by  in- 
cUuiiut;  there-.:i  a  .-peecii--4nade  by  me  oa  Sep' ember  10  on 
the  Hibi T'  C.-r\  We  K^'p  Out  rl  War? 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  cbjtction,  it  i.>  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    STEFAN.     Mi.  Speaker.  I  a.-k  unanim.cus  consent  to 
extend  my  rtinark.-  and  include  a  i<w  brief  aitiele^  written 
by  tht   lit''  Stma'cr  Sh.erman.  cf  Illinois. 
Tb-   SPEAKER.     Is  theie  objection? 
Tilt  re  w.is  nei  objection. 

Mr,  FISrI  Mr.  Spt  ,.ker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  ccn.-cnt  ♦o  ex- 
tend my  own  rtmaik-  and  include  a  speech  made  by  me 
at  O.io;  also  a  rad.o  sp«ieh  made  by  me  the  o'her  night. 

Thf  SPEAKER.     I>  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
pen'leir.an  frem  New  Yoik? 
The:e  \\a-  no  objecttrn. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Keffe.  Mr.  BR.fDi.EY  cf  M.ch- 
ipan,  Mr.  BrRDiCK,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Smith  cf  Ohio,  and  Mr. 
Van  Zandt  were  graiited  permission  to  extend  their  own  re- 
m;iiks  :n  th-^  Reqord. 

M:    .ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-k  unan-mcus  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Rfcord  and  include  an  eda- 
torial  from  the  Portland  Shopping  News. 
Tlie  SPEAKER     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objecMon. 

Mr.  HINSIIAW.  Mr  Sp<\ikeT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ex'end  my  own  ren-.aik-  and  include  therein  an  article  by 
H'  rmann  Rauschning  in  the  publication  Foreign  Alla:rs  oi" 
October  1939. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.     Is  thero  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
Tl'.ere  was  no  object. cii. 


;  rcnsent  thnt 
;ch  '0  ex  end 


Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Iv!i .  Speak-r,  I  a-k  tir.animcus  (  nn- 
sent  to  extend  my  own  i-e:r,arks.  and  mclade  a  .-i.ou  editorial 
from  the  Iowa  Lei'iona..'-', 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  tli.ie  objection? 

There  was  no  cbj-'Ction. 

M: .  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-k  unanimous 
all  Mcn.bers  may  have  3  calendar  days  la  wb. 
their  own  remarks  in  tiie  Record. 

The  SPEAKPJR.  The  gentleman  from  Mi.-sissippi  a.-l:;; 
unai..:n„us  con-i/ni  thit  all  Mcinb- rs  may  have  3  calendar 
days  m  wb.ch  to  exieiid  tlieir  own  rcmaiks  in  the  Reccru. 
Is  there  objection?  ,      1 

Tlvre  \v  ;.- no  cbj''crion.  ■      ' 

APPOTNTMrNT    OF    SPH 'KFTt    PHO    TEMPOPtE 

Tlv  SPEAKER  Tb.  ■  C'-3;r  df^Mies  to  make  a  personal 
statement  to  the  M.mbor.5  for  a  moment. 

On  account  of  the  unexrected  call  cf  the  sp^ial  ses-ion 
the  Chair  is  going  to  ask  the  indulfrence  of  the  House  for  a 
few  days  to  return  to  his  own  Alabama  to  attei^.d  '0  seme 
rather  personal  and  pressint?  matters.  The  Chair  has  askid 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Dorr.HTONl  to  intro- 
duce a  resolution  on  thi.s  subject. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr  Sp'-akor.  I  cfTcr  tb,-  followirr  re^^- 
lution. 

The  Cl'-ik  read  as  follows:  |      | 

House  Resolution  303 

Resolved.  Thit*  lion.  Sam  Rwbltrn,  a  Rrprf^sentative  from  the 
Slate  of  Texas,  be,  and  he  Is  hereby,  elected  Speaker  pro  tempore 
dm  ing  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

Rcsclrrd,  That  the  Prefidcnf  and  the  Senate  be  notified  bv  'l.e 
Clerk  of  the  election  of  K.iii  tjAM  K.wnvKN  i;s  Speaker  pro  tempi,  re 
durir.g  the  absence  of  the  Ep^aki-r 

Th''  resolution  was  agreed  to,  and  a  motion  to  recon.-.ider 
was  laid  on  the  table. 

Th-'  SPEAKER.  Under  the  sp«^c.al  order  of  the  H^ai^e  tlie 
gentleman  trum  M.asoun  iMr.  Cannon  J  is  recognizea  fur  20 
minutes.  |      | 

.AOttirrLxrR.AL  prices 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mi.sscuri.  Mi.  Speaker,  tlie  House  has  juit 
reached  a  decision  to  adjourn  until  tb.;-  Senate  d.spo'-cs  of  the 
pendmc:  neutrahty  bill.  In  efTcct  it  is  an  aereem.ent  not  to 
consider  other  Icpislaticn  at  thi.s  .se.-s:on.  an  aer-'finent  of  par- 
ticular sicnificance  just  at  this  tmie  m  \uw  of  the  fact  th.it 
It  postpone-  urril  the  rtuular  .-e.-.  ion  a  propn-cd  mea.surc 
which  has  riccasioned  widr  d:"-cUc.sic;i  m  th"  pres,-  aiid  ovfr  'he 
radio,  aiid  fo  which  .oir.'.  of  'he  d-  partments  and  others  have 
be:  n  dcvotiny;  considerable  tane  since  tbr'  bct-inning  01  the 
European  war.  ; 

Here  are  some  of  the  comments  referred  to: 

"I^e;lslation  to  prevent  profiteering,  particul  ^rlv  i'l  tho  necessities 
of  life,  during  the  war  emergency,  has  bt^en  vlrtuaJlv  completed  by 
the  Department,  of  Justice  and  will  be  ottered  in  tlv  .-pecial  sos  ion 
of  Coi-.-re^s  if  the  bituatiou  demands,"  said  the  Af.<.riicy  Gei.eral. 

A  Justice  Department  official  said  a  policy  of  "p<itentlal  enforce- 
ment" of  antitrust  law.s  would  be  u'-ed  to  combat  pxcflieenng  In 
food.'^txifrs  as  a  result  of  the  present  European  ronftict. 

The  forthcoming  special  session  of  Congress  may  givo  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  authority  to  combat  protlteering.  The  Of  par'mei.t 
of  Ju.stice  IS  now  conducting  a  study  along  these  lln^s 

And  thore  is  daily  reference  in  the  pie-^s  to  wctk  of  the 
D'pafment  of  Ju.-^tice  in  formulatir.g  prcpo.M-d  legislation 
ai:d  d''v:s;m:  adrnmi; 'rative  machinery  to  freeze  prices  and 
curb  piofi-i  ermg — alv\ays  with  reference  to  foodstuffs  and 
the  cos:  of  Ir.mc  or  the  delegation  cf  authoiity  to  tlv~  D-^- 
partm.ont  of  Arricultuie  which  indicates  that  it  wa.>  to  be 
directed  to  the  control  cf  farm  pioducts  and  the  prices  of 
farm  products,  |      | 

The  Department  cf  Agriculture  has  been  hardly  less  active 
in  the  consideration  of  ways  and  means  to  restrict  the  ranue 
of  farm  pries,  Amon^;  the  many  reports  on  the  earnc-^  con- 
cern cf  the  Department  have  been  news  releases  to  the  c.Tcct 
that— 

An  Advisory  Council  fcr  Agriculture,  with  producers.  proces.<;ors. 
and  d:.=fr:bn!or?  represented,  will  sit  Sep'embtr  19.  Cr.nMd-ration 
will  be  pivt  n  to  preventu  n  of  profiteering  mot  reiisoiiabie  prlco 
advances; ,  to  maxgins.  and  sunilaj:  subjects.    It  is  to  be  remembered 
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that  there  Is  a  Consumer?"  C-'ur.ril  in  .A  :!iriilturp  -  lor,e  inactive 
but  rv  ady  to  be  the  medium  cf  '  c-  m:.  ;     .  ;   ,aait-  by  publiciiy. 

Efforts  wlU  be  made  to  preve-.'  ;  :>  liti -  1 1:..^-  lI:^.al■  tlie  United 
States,  Official  worry  over  prcsptct  of  shap  rises  m  tlie  cost  of 
living,  particularly  foods,  winch  lead  to  prtsoure  on  retail  prices, 
may  lead  to  new  cantrols. 

'The  agricultural  adviso;y  coniniittee  thinks  it  shouM  be  made  a 
permanent  organizatioii,  ie<ll-.2  that  tliu-  ;t  v::\\  be  able  prf>tty 
well  to  handl?  any  price  extravagances  that  may  appear  in  the 
agricvUtural  fald. 

And.  in  addition,  the  Department  c*"  Agriculture  has  always 
beon  ready  to  as.mre  the  public  at  -^very  intimation  of  a  rise 
in  farm  prues  that  there  are  vast  surt^luses  or  at  least  ample 
supplies  of  all  foodstuffs,  the  inescapable  conclusion  being 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  paying  any  more  for  farm  prod- 
ucts than  the  subparity  price  the  farmer  has  been  receiving 
nil  along.  That  is  one  respect  in  which  the  Department  of 
Agneulttire  has  always  difTored  from,  the  other  depart- 
ment.s^ — whether  under  Republican  or  Democratic  adminis- 
tration— Its  deep  concern  for  the  consumer — and  as  bt^tween 
the  farmer  and  the  consumer,  the  latter  always  seemed  to 
receive  first  consideration,  •  Of  course,  each  department  of 
the  Government  was  created  to  serve  all  the  people,  but  I 
have  yot  to  note  in  all  the  years  I  have  been  in  Washincton 
an  instance  in  which  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
exhibited  special  apprehension  le.si  the  manufacturers  re- 
ceive a  parity  price  for  their  products. 

And  the  Department  of  Labor  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
issued  bulletins  in  behalf  of  the  consumrr  when  the  question 
of  a  fair  waize  scale  for  labor  was  undvT  consideraUon.  And 
I  have  no  quarrel  with  them  on  that  score.  The  two  Depart- 
ments are  charged  primarily  with  the  duty  of  conserving  the 
respective  interests  of  industry  and  labor  and  are  to  be  com- 
mended on  the  etiiciency  with  which  they  discharge  that  duty. 
My  only  concern  in  the  present  em'^reency  is  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  be  as  considerate  of  the  interests  of 
agriculture — and  especially  since  agriculture  for  the  last  10 
years  has  been  compellod  to  accept  returiis  so  far  out  of  line 
with  tho^e  received  by  labor  and  industry,  and  in  many  in- 
stances below  the  cost  of  production. 

The  newspapers  have  also  carried  statements  from  the  la- 
bor organization^  ci^mmenting  critically  on  increases  in  the 
pricf>  of  foodstutls.     According  to  press  reports:  | 

Shaip  n-.s  in  Ir.ir.c  ro-t<  urc  h<::nT  rli^^ply  Ftudvd  by  b'^th 
A  F  (t  I  and  CIO  li  a-ler.s  Tlieir  uira  ;s  to  move  to  reopen 
(lid  wage  ccntracl.-  if  pv.cv-  tjcl  too  lur  out  nf  line. 

And  President  Green  of  the  A.  F.  of  L — for  whom  I  have 
the  warmest  regard  and  the  deepe.-t  aamiration  because  he 
ser\i  ■<  his  constituency  lojally  and  eflectively — said  en  Sat- 
urday, the  23d: 

Tb.r  .Nmerican  Federation  of  Tabor  will  lake  ar-tion  at  its  comiiig 
convi.  ;.ti> '11  in  Cmnnnati  to  ciirlj  war  pn ifueenn'-' — 

And  much  more  in  the  same  tenor,  with  the  idea  of  hold- 
int:  down  the  cost  of  living,  of  which  the  piiiicipal  items,  of 
course,  are  the  products  of  the  farm. 

Now.  what  has  brought  about  this  feverish  activity  on  the 
p.iit  (f  the  departments  and  this  searching  inquiry  on  the 
I^ait  of  conMini'r  organizations  with  reference  to  the  price 
of  f.trm  products':'  The  occasion  is  so  snail  as  to  be  laugh- 
able were  It  net  fraught  with  an  import  so  menacing  as  to 
threaten  the  greatest  industry  of  the  Nation  with  virtual 
confiscation.  In  naked  terms  it  proposes  a  discrimination 
that  amounts  to  exploitation  of  rural  America. 

Here  is  the  occasion  for  this  widespread  d'  nunciation  and 
the  arbitrary  position  taken  by  the  departments  and  the  or- 
ganized industries  of  the  Nation  leading  up  to  plans  to  enact 
restrictive  legislation  for  the  control  of  farm  prices.  Since 
the  openin;4  of  the  European  war,  v.heat  has  advanced  21 
cents  a  bushel;  hogs,  $2.20  a  hundred  pounds;  lambs,  $1.35  a 
hundred  pounds;  steers,  $1,35  a  hundred  pounds;  and  cotton, 
S5  a  bale.  Since  these  top  prices  value,^  have  receded  some- 
what. But  this  is  the  cause  of  the  departmental  releases  and 
the  drafting  of  punitive  laws  to  freeze  farm  prices — and 
the  farmer  at  the  same  time. 

And  the  astonishing  feature  of  the  whole  drive  to  restrict 
farm  prices  is  that  all  of  them — after  adding  increases  to 


date — arc  still  far  below  parity.  For  the  last  10  years  the 
promise  cf  every  political  party  has  been  paritj-  for  farm 
prices.  Tlie  goal  of  every  agricultural  appropriation  bill  has 
been  parity,  and  billions  of  dollars  have  bein  spent — millions 
of  them  in  the  last  session  alone — to  attain  i:aMty  for  agri- 
culture. Yet  at  the  first  start  in  the  direction  01  parity  the 
elaborate  machinery  of  the  Department  ol  Justice  and  the 
vast  influence  of  civic  organizations  are  marshaled  to  block 
the  long-sought  incrca-e.  The  Department  of  Agriculture's 
Federal  Bureau  of  Attricultural  Economics  reported  last  week 
that  ev(Ty  agricultural  product  was  selling  below  parity. 
Here  is  the  table  as  it  appeared  in  the  departmental  bulletin: 

Pnccs  of  fa^'m  products 

(E.-timates  of  average  piice.^  rcrelved  by  farmer":  at  local  farm  mar- 
kets bated  on  reports  to  the  Buieau  of  Acncultural  Economics. 
Average  of  rcportt-  coverln:;  the  United  States  weighted  according 
to  reiaiive  Importance  of  d.b.rict  and  States  1 
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I  .\.*jn  .'1  -i  f.T  si-:i.<onality. 

It  is  to  be  wondered  that  with  the  political  platforms  of 
all  parties  promising  parity  and  the  national  policy  as  ex- 
pressed in  legislative  enactments  and  Executive  messages 
urging  parity  that  the  far.st  marked  step  in  that  direction 
."^hould  meet  with  the  recommendation  of  coercive  legislation 
by  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  assurance  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  that  there  were  vast  supplies  on 
hand  and  no  occasion  for  increa.ses  in  prices. 

Wheat  sold  at  Liverpool  on  July  24.  1939,  at  the  lowest 
price  since  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  only  the  sup- 
port of  appropriations  by  Congress  prevented  a  like  collapse 
in  America.  Lard  sold  last  month  at  the  lowest  price  in  the 
history  of  the  Chicago  market.  The  index  number  of  farm 
prices  as  reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  went 
down  from  96  in  December  1938  to  83  in  August  1939.  In 
sections  of  the  United  States  sharecroppers  are  living  out- 
doors, with  no  school  facilities  for  their  children  and  no  shel- 
ter for  themselves  against  the  approach  of  winter.  Civilians 
hurrying  home  from  v.ar-torn  Europe  are  not  the  only 
refugees.  And  yet  when  the  products  of  the  farmer's  toil 
advance  a  few  cents  above  the  inadequate  price  he  has  been 
receiving  the  cry  of  "profiteer"  goes  up  over  the  country,  and 
Congress  is  asked  to  take  drastic  steps  to  prevent  further 
increases. 

The  United  States  Conference  of  Mayors,  well-intentioned 
gentlemen  as  they  are,  announce  that  pending  "legislation 
to  pr-^vent  Europe's  war  from  being  used  as  an  excuse  for 
unconscionable  profiteering  on  foodstuffs"  the  cities  which 
they  represented  would  consider  "establishing  a  clearing  house 
in  Washington  where  information  regarding  commodity 
prices  could  be  exchanged  and  bulletins  issued"  with  a  view 
to  preventing  profiteering.  An  oflBcial  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  told  reporters  that  "the  Department  was  receiving  an 
average  of  250  complaints  a  day  on  profiteering  in  food- 
stuffs." and  even  one  farm  organization  in  its  ofiBcial  publica- 
tion said: 

Government  cfficial<;  are  studying  methods  of  preventing  war- 
time profiteering  in  foodstuffs  as  complaints  of  sharp  increases  In 
prlccij  pour  in  from  aU  over  the  country. 
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.\::d  th'^  amazing  tliinc:  about  all  th:.s  prcfitcerirm  is  that 
the  prices  of  all  food-stuffs  on  which  they  are  charged  with 
proh  t'ennR  i.s  le.'-o  tnday  'hsn  they  were  1  year  ago. 

Hnru  IS  a  tab!-:  taken  trom  Siir^.day's  edition  of  the  N<-^\v 
York  Tiiv.p''.  1'  vwrr,  the  pru'f^s  in  th.^  Niw  York  retail 
market.';,  city-widf  avt  rage  rrtail  pr;ce  in  thf  N^  \v  York 
M'tail  marker,  vl  t  aeh  aiiicle  of  food  September  23,  1938,  aiid 
Septembe'r  23,  1939: 
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Pork  vv.i-  6  fi  percent  more  r xi'en-^ive  la^t  year  tl'un  it  is 
now.     How  is  that  for  prcfueenni;' — 
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Berf  was  4  3  percent  mere  expensive  last  year  than  this, 
and  ci  rtainlv  gut.s  no — afford-  no — grounds  on  which  to 
brinr  iharges  against  the  farmer  or  threats  of  punitive 
legislation — 
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Poultry  wa.-  5  8  percent  more  expensive  last  year  at  this 
t:nu\  No  one  nutde  any  comment  wlvri  i?  iM!  nearly  6  cents. 
and  the  departments  of  the  Govcmmtiii  wi.it  not  concerned 
abou^  the  producer  who  was  selling  at  a  lower  price  than  any 
other  industry.  But  wh<.n  it  advances  3'v  cents  cf  the  6 
cent.-,  it  l-.ad  lost,  they  are  filled  w:ih  anxious  apprehen.sicn 
and  announce  to  the  press  that  they  propose  to  ap;>eal  to 
Congress — 


•  ilTKlr  A  Kgi doMn 

(.irnde  b  epc:«  do  . 


Vegetables  :\vr  it-pcrtrd  by  t.'--  Tunes  as  be'nT  3  7  percent 
more  exp*  nsive  a  year  ago,  and  fruits  were  18  3  percent  be- 
low la'^t  vf>ar'^  price*;. 

And  litTt^  is  another  item  from  th?  sam.e  paper: 

PRICES    OF     ME.\TS     LliWtK.    SVPPLIES     ABrND.^.NT,     .\.ND     S^.M  Gli  IXP.I.VC:     IS 

HEAVY 

Chicago,  September  J4  Thrre  is  nn  abtind?r.rp  of  all  kind«  of 
mont  in  paclcln:2-houso  roolors  avni!  ri'^  t  -  i":'  »  ^r-shop  owpprs 
at  the  lo-A-fst  prices  m  recoii:  weoks.  .^ri  -:c;:;  :  •  i  a  re\ipw  cf  the 
wholesale  markets.  The  mc\cmcnt  cf  beef.  veal.  perk,  and  lamb 
Into  retail  channels  In  the  nc\t  few  days  Is  exp'-ctcd  to  be  the 
larsjost  of  the  ser.^on  as  the  result  of  increased  slaughtering  of  all 
classes  of  meat  animals. 

RtMT^'pts  of  cattle,  calves,  hogs,  and  sheep  a^  the  Chicago  S^^ock- 
yards  Uvt  we<-k  were  largest  since  the  week  ended  on  May  6.  There 
wrrr  20  percent  more  than  the  average  of  the  2  precrritne  weeks, 
when  farmers  were  holciinc  shlpmcati  back  pending  the  effects  of 
the  war  cr.  prices  of  hvesttxk. 

Wholesale  prices  fcr  moats  are  2  to  ?^  percent  low.r  than  thf^y 
w.-rc  icr  a  f»nv  davs  tmmtrtiatr'.y  fcllowincr  the  «tar*  of  the  war  in 
EriiroF>e.  and  are  13  percent  lower  to  5  p'rcen'  higher  than  a  year 
i'.go  Live  cc?ts  oi  me.it  animals  la.m  w\ek  nm  mostlv  3  to  6  percent 
lowi  r  than  2  weeks  ago  and  12  to  C4  p"r:eiu  lower  than  in  1933 

Tht'  mri=t  severe  decline  from  tJie  p,-ak  of  the  'war  market"  was 
In  p-Tk  :i?-...l  larrih     T  p  I'^ht  pork  lo.ns  went  vc?-erriav  to' butcher 
shops  at  119  a  huf.dredwoight.  compared  with  $30  at  th"  hich  time 
•  drop  ol  36  percent. 

Mr    ZIMMERM.AN.     Will  the  petit ieman  yield' 

Mr.  CANWON  of  Mi.^scuri.     I  vteid  to  th"  pentl^-nan  from 

MLssouri    .Ml.  Z:m-mik:.lvn  :.  a  n.cmber  of  the  Committee  on 

Agriculiuie. 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Will  the  centleman  from  Mi-,- uri 
furnish  for  the  Rkcord  the  pricp  oi  eorii  that  h.i-  bt  en  com- 
plained of.  as  well  a.,  the  pr.c  ,-.  for  w'r.at.  ho^-.^.  and  l.ti.ib.^ 
Will  he  aL>o  show  ju.-L  ho.v  much  il.ese  commodity  piucs 
have  lacked  beim:  up  to  paray  an^.i  thp  p<>rcent  v,'-^  f  pai:-y 
they  were  bt  fore  all  this  talk  started  abciit  pruii:  >iiri.4,  so 
far  as  food^tulTs  are  concerned? 

Mr.  CANNON  oi  Mis.>ouri.  I  am  plad  to  have  tli"  gentle- 
man make  thai  su,.;ge-stion.  I  shall  inelud<^  a  table  pitpaied 
last  wet  k  bv  liie  D.'partment  of  Agrieuliu:-!,  uiv.ng  larin 
prices  m  Aiu'u.  t,  did  up  to  the  time  of  publication. 
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As  has  been  indicated,  none  of  these  prices  have  reached 
parity. 

Mr.  NFL.'=ON,     Will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  n^.y  pood  friend,  v^h;) 
has  always  tt.ken  such  dre[)  inter' st  in  larrn  i)nces,  the  gtn- 
tkinan  from  Missciuri   I  Mr.  Nelson  i. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Docs  my  cileaeue  Ix'li'Ve  that  until  the 
pricfs  rtC''iV''d  by  the  prcduc<r  reach  parity  that  there  can 
actually  be  any  profiteering?  |      ( 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Thfie  cf-rtainly  has  be^n  no 
profiteering  Ui)  to  this  time  and  the  prospect  is  that  the  piiee 
cf  f.cm  pioducts  Wil!  not  in  many  instances  reach  evtn  par- 
ity— ct-rtainly  will  not  eo  abo\e  parity.  Up  to  this  time  the 
f aimer  is  profiteering  on  the  con.-uaiei  about  like  the  ciiicktn 
profiteers  on  the  hawk. 

Mr    PATiUCK      WiU  thf>  g.ntltman  yield.' 

Mr.  CANNO-N'  (;f  Mib.  uuri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  gtnrle- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  P.ATRICK,  I  am  net  a^-^king  this  question  to  reveal 
what  I  know.  bfeau>?  I  do  not  k:u /.v.  I  (anriot  say  how  it 
Will  w;..rk  May  I  a  k  it  there  i.-  not  already  m  reserve  prac- 
tically every  agricultui  il  rpniinodily  that  is  included  that 
may  be  released,  if  necessary.  10  off.--ei  any  real  upsurge  m 
price  such  as  has  been  complained  of  recently? 

Mr  CANNO.N  (it  Mis-ouri.  Tiie  gentleman  is  correct. 
That  IS  the  one  fundamental  fact  m  this  v, hole  situation,  and 
it  IS  worthy  of  note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  hav- 
ing the  interert  of  the  undeipaid  farmer  at  heart,  has  b"*  n 
announcing  to  the  press  and  to  all  who  would  listen  ever 
since  the  European  war  opened  that  there  is  an  ample  supply 
of  all  food  staples  and  no  occasion  for  anybody  paying  an 
increased  price— although  tlv^  prices  of  all  other  commodities, 
already  above  parity,  hr.v^  b.\n  s'-adi!y  ri-inj  fiuin  d..v  10 
day, 

^Ti-    FFRGUSON,     Will  tlie  p-nrlem.in  vuld? 

Mr    CANNON  cf  Mi.^i,ouri.     With  pleasure, 

Mr.  FERGUSON.  I:,  not  the  ob.)ective  of  all  legislaticn 
passed  by  Congress  dccilinc;  with  agriculture  the  achievement 
cf  parity  price;.?  Until  tho.^e  prices  are  achieveti.  then  the 
objective  of  the  agi-icultural  program  has  not  been  reached; 
so  there  cannot  be  any  conflict  in  prices  until  they  get  up 
to  parity  level.  Parity  means  a  price  for  agricultural  prod- 
ucts which  compares  with  what  the  farmer  has  to  pay  ou^. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  J.Iissouri.  The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
states  the  case  convincingly.  Congress  in  the  last  session 
voted  millions  of  dollars  for  the  sole  purpo.Te  cf  bringing  ai;ri- 
cultural  prices  up  to  parity  and  now  when  there  is  some  little 
prospect  cf  their  reaching  parity  all  the  forces  of  the  Govern- 
ment are  brought  into  action  to  hold  them  belcw  parity.  It 
is,  to  say  the  least,  inconsistent. 

Mr.  MASSTNGALE.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Mi.'.^oun  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from 
c;::rh-m-.  He  believes  m  price  fix.nj.  but  at  least  atov:  tiie 
cojL  of  pi  eduction. 


i 
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Mr.  MASSTNGALE.  It  scem.s  to  m.n  funn  v.hat  th"  pen- 
tleiT:an  has  s.iid  and  read  that  the  anxiety  seems  to  be  a 
fear  over  the  statements  made  by  the  pjes.s  that  the  farmer 
may  get  a  little  bit  more  'han  he  has  been  getting  for  his 
finin  pi-oduer  during  this  wartime,    I.<  that  conect? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  The  releases  carried  in  the 
niwspapej.s  would  seem  to  justify  that   conclusion, 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri,  I  yield  to  the  g.-ntleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCH.AFER  of  Wisconsin,  In  view  of  the  fact  we  pro- 
duce only  one-third  of  the  sugar  wt^  consume,  in  view  of  the 
fact  after  we  made  the  world  safe  for  democracy  sugar  was 
skyrocketed  to  30  and  35  cents  a  pound,  and  in  vn  w  of  the 
fact  sugar  is  now  rismcr.  do.-s  not  the  gentleman  think  we 
should  about-face  and  let  the  Am''riean  producers  of  sugar 
increase  and  expand  production  so  that  we  will  not  be 
gouged  by  the  Cuban  sugar  monopoly  and  the  Wall  Street 
International  bankers  which  own  the  monopoly  and  be 
forced  to  pay  30  to  3.5  cents  a  pound  for  sugar? 

Mr.  CANI^'ON  of  Missouri.  Tlie  Pr(--idcnt  has  taken  care 
cf  that  situation  by  revising  the  quota  and  there  is  no 
pro.'-pect  that  we  will  be  required  to  pay  more  than  the 
parity  price  for  sugar  at  this  time,  | 

Mr.   PITTENGER.     Will   the   gentleman   yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  cf  Missouri,  I  yield  to  ny  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota, 

Mr.  PITTENGER,  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  to  the  gi'ntleman's  remarks.  After  we  attain  parity 
prices,  does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  in  connection 
with  neutrality  legislation  we  should  have  anti-war-prcfiteer- 
inp  leuislalion  with  reference  to  all  materials? 

Mr.  CANNON  (;f  Mh-souri,  That  is  an  excellent  sugges- 
tion. And  I  am  glad  to  note  that  the  gentleman  emphasizes 
"all"  commodities.  The  farmer  is  not  a,~king  for  high  prices, 
lie  is  a-kirm  for  parity  prices — for  fair  prices.  And  he  is 
willing  to  limit  his  prices  if  everybody  else  will  do  likewise. 
But  that  is  not  tlie  pi-oposal,  llie  chaiT'es  of  profiteering  are 
le\eled  at  the  farmer  alone,  and  spec;fic  leeislation  so  far 
pmpo.^ed  contemplates  fixing  farm  prices  without  reference 
to  industrial  prices  or  wage  sc  iles.  I  am  glad  to  go  along 
with  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  on  his  proposition  that 
all  be  treated  alike. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mis.-~ouri,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington,  one  of  the  distinguished  members  of  the  sub- 
committee on  agricultural  appropriations. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  The  gentleman  has  demon.^trated  time  out  of 
number  that  he  is  the  champion  of  the  farmer,  and  a  friend 
of  the  farmer  in  respect  of  the  return  the  farm.er  receives  for 
tlie  commodities  he  produces.  The  position  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  take  now  is  that  there  is  no  need  even  to  think 
of  considi^rinc  antiprofitcering  legislation  as  far  as  the  farmer 
is  involved,  Howc\xr,  I  do  not  take  it  that  the  gentltTnan 
means  there  may  no*  be  a  need  for  antiprofitcering  legisla- 
tion as  far  as  it  pertains  to  the  middleman,  the  processor,  or 
the  broker,  tho.-e  who  come  between  the  producer  and  the 
consumer,    Ava  I  right  in  that? 

Mr,  Cj\NNC:)N  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  is  cnrinently 
correct,  Th'>  farmer  is  as  patriotic  as  anybody.  He  is  ready 
to  fix  his  pr.C'  s  atiy  time  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  demands 
it.  However,  he  does  say  that  if  you  fix  his  prices  and  fix  his 
wages.  It  1-  only  fair  that  you  fix  the  prices  and  the  wages 
of  everyljody  "Ise.  treating  everybody  alike;  that  you  should 
fix  all  prices  or  fix  none. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yifld? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Te.xas.  the  author  of  more  beneficial  farm  legislation  than 
anv  other  Member  of  the  House, 

Mr,  JONES  of  Texas,  As  I  understand  the  gentleman,  he 
does  not  object  in  any  way  to  antiprofitcering  legislation,  but 
makes  the  point  that  as  long  as  prices  are  out  of  balance 
and  the  farmer's  prices  are  below  parity,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  profiteering  in  the  products  of  the  farm;  that  until 
the  prices  of  farm  products  reach  the  point  of  paxity  and 


get  on  the  basis  of  the  same  purchasing  power  they  had  when 
pi  ic(  s  were  proix>rly  balanced,  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
profiteering  in  the  actual  raw  products  of  the  farm. 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.     Decidedly  so. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Texas,  Of  course,  the  gentleman  would 
not  object  to  antiprofiteerinc  legislation  should  the  price  of 
any  prr.duct  reach  the  point  of  profiteering  and  get  out  of 
I3:; lance,  and  if  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  take  the  price 
out  of  its  proper  price  picture  and  put  it  into  profiteering 
realms. 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Certainly  not.  And  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  emphasis  on  that  point.  All  agricul- 
ture asks  IS  parity.  And  that  once  attained,  you  may  freeze 
prices  forever.  Of  course,  if  after  parity  is  reached  labor 
and  industry  again  upset  the  apple  cart  by  demanding  and 
securing  further  increa.ses.  then  the  farmer  will  expect  to 
keep  pacp  with  them  by  corresponding  increases, 

Mr,  O'CONNOR.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana. 

Mr,  O'CONNOR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  profiteering 
about  whii_h  we  hear  so  much  may  be  the  result,  and  usuaUy 
i.-  the  rc-ult,  of  control  by  monopolies?  Is  it  not  true  that 
seldom  .^uch  legislation  is  required  where  producers  ha\/e  to 
St  11  in  the  open  market,  such  as  farmers  and  producers  of 
copper?  Their  products  only  become  subject  to  profiteering 
after  they  leave  the  producers, 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri,  Tliat  is  true;  and  unless  sub- 
sidiary legislation  is  appended  in  the  stabilization  of  prices 
the  middleman  will  get  the  increase  and  the  farmer  will  be 
left  where  he  was.  We  saw  that  happen  when  we  levied  the 
processing  lax  on  hogs.  The  packers  first  passed  the  tax 
back  to  the  producer  and  then  passed  it  on  to  the  consumers. 
Then,  when  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  whoever  paid  the 
tax  was  entitled  to  a  refund,  the  packers  claimed  they  had 
paid  It  themselves.     They  collected  three  times. 

They  collected  from  the  producer,  from  the  consumer,  and 
from  the  Government,  Therefore,  if  you  fix  prices  the 
middleman  must  have  atteniion.  There  must  be  legislation 
guaranteeing  the  farmer  a  fair  price  under  the  middleman's 
deduction, 

Mr,  GEHRMANN,     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin, 

Mr,  GEHRMANN.  I  certainly  agree  with  the  gentleman's 
statement  that  the  farmer  is  not  receiving  parity.  I  cannot 
see  any  reason  why  the  departments  do  not  turn  their  atten- 
tion to  the  middlemen,  or  the  monopolies,  certainly,  that 
make  it  possible  for  the  consumer  to  be  charged  from  35  to 
40  cents  for  pork  chops  when  the  farmer  does  not  get  over 
10  cents  for  his  hogs. 

The  same  is  true  in  the  dairy  industry.  You  are  asked  to 
pay  40  cents  a  pound  for  cheese  that  is  3  or  4  months  old. 
whereas  ihe  farmer  right  now  does  not  receive  over  14  or  14^2 
cents  for  it.  This  spread  is  what  keeps  the  farmer  from 
getting  parity  and  curtails  the  natural  consumption.  I  be- 
lieve this  spread  is  what  the  departments  should  work  on 
and  allow  the  prices  the  farmers  receive  to  go  up  at  least  to 
parity.  This  is  why  a  group  of  us  went  down  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  before  we  left  and  proved  to  them  that  there 
was  a  monopoly  in  the  dairy  industry.  I  believe  Mr,  Murphy 
has  started  to  investigate  this  matter.  The  consumers  ought 
to  know  that  they  are  being  gouged  in  this  way  and  that  the 
farmer  is  not  getting  anywhere  near  what  he  ought  to  have. 
As  they  operate  now,  according  to  the  newspapers  the  farmer 
evidently  is  getting  rich.  The  consumer  should  know  that 
the  farmer  is  not  getting  rich,  that  he  is  not  getting  parity. 
I  believe  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Department  to  protect  the 
farmer  and  allow  the  pu'ohc  to  know  that  he  is  not  getting 
anywhere  near  parity  prices.  >  | 

[Here  the  gavel  fell,] 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  20  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEA^^ER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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^fr.  CANNOM  ^f  Missouri.  In  confirm  a  ti'^n  cf  wha^  ^h-^ 
pcntlem:tn  has  sai-J,  I  may  say  that  it  was  .^hown  this  last 
month  that  the  pruc  paid  by  distributors  for  muk  was  less 
than  the  price  they  paid  for  labor.  The  middl'-rr.an  is  gttting 
a  di'^prcpcrticnatp  share  cf  the  price  paid  by  thf^  consumer  fur 
dairy  products.  Thf^  D^par'nvnt  of  Justice  mii^ht  well  ?'ve 
some  attention  to  the  exorbitant  toll  taken  by  processors 
and  dl^t^•.butOl•s  m  ail  line?  cf  foodstuffs. 

Eu'  the  odd  *h;np  about  all  rhi.s  anxiety  'to  curb  prof/f^'-rinEr 
i.s  that  11  IS  directed  excUuiv  ly  at  acr'.culture— a-r.i-.cnl-ure 
and  agricultural  products.  No  one  scms  to  be  concrned  by 
the  fait  that  while  farm  prices  liave  not  yet  rea>:h'^d  rarity, 
the  prices  cf  oth<T  corr.rncditios.  practically  all  other  ccm- 
nioditii's — usually  already  abov-'  parity — hav-  been  advancing 
e-.'':i  nior'-'  rap;d!y.  Yr\\  hav^^  but  to  ::lancp  at  the  iieadhnps 
to  n:!'  •  that  all  metal,  arc  \:ip  and  srill  advi-.ncinc;  unchecked 
uiul  u:i;<  proved. 

Copper  moved  at  12  cents  a  pound  yc-*  rdav.  altlicu::h  producers 
withdrew  from  the  market  after  selUne  their  day's  allotment 

The  added  rlimb  in  z.nc  concentrat. .-.'  prices  mad-  the  total  rise 
In  2  weeks  $10  30 

That  is  a  heavier  increase  than  any  we  have  seen  on  the 

farm. 

Quicksilver  prices  doubled  Despite  an  advance  to  the  htche.^t 
le\.l  slr.ce  the  World  War  buyers  were  able  to  g"t  only  10  percent 
of  the  quantities  ihty  soutrht.  QuoUition  here  was  $160  per  flask, 
whuh  broughr  values  to  double  the  level  ciu.)t<  d  ju.  :  b<  Kte  tlie 
outbreak  ui  the  war. 

Nci  farm  pri^duct  ha.-  d-A.bU  d  sinc^:'  tb.c  war  sianed.  Bu*  no 
ch.irce  of  proliteenng  has  been  leveled  at  the  purvt^cr  of 
any  of  the  miii'jrals. 

O-e  prices  Ui:.  p  i^h  trply  Z.nr  a^l-.nnce.^  $fl  '0  a  ton  to  $40. 
Lead  climbs  $6  4M  to  $tJ4  .54  No  1  heavv  melnng  sieeLs  wc:e  quoted 
at  t'2'2  M  .\  tu:i,  up  $2  50  Irum  the  pifted;..g  ucek 

The  st<Kk  extended  yesterday's  sha.rp  gains. 

W;ir  stocks  le-^d  n-.?irk''  n--  rr',''*  yains  continue  We.'srern 
Uniiin  mad>~  a  i.lw  iilKh  B-.'thlch'.-ni  Strel  pained  more  than  two 
points  lX)i;i;'.a.s  Auc:aJt  r^r*  ni>ire  ihaa  t*o  ptiints.  Chrysler 
wa.-^  up 

Withdrawal  of  m^n's  wonl.n  ar.d  w.irst.^d  lines  frrm  th?  market 
foPdWert  price  adv.mfes  un  'o  Jb  cent.s  a  yard  Summer  clothing 
manufactureis  are  foi  ding  ,alc  m.tu  on  tho  ror.d  with  the  new  lines 
Without  prices. 

T-mniT-^  in  session  at  the  W.dd^^rf-.'^-tirla  ln*!mato  that  new 
prices  mnv  b'  nnncxmcd  in  the  next  few  dny^.  2  days  ranging  one- 
h.i'A  :■  1  .-,  !;•  a  U't  ,\*t^\r  the  lev::  prtvailmg  ur.til  v."'  n  yesterday, 
which  had  allowed  gams  of  from  4  to  6  cents  since  L;.b')r  D.iV. 

Th»'  trend  in  intere.«;t  rates  as  reported  by  one  cf  the  lead- 
ing' r.nan'^ial  jmrnals.  indicated  an  increa.se  up  to  this  time 
cf  approximUely  I  perc'"'nt  a  r''.at've  mcrea.'^'"  in  pioportion 
in  comparison  w.th  ib.e  rates  previously  received  cut  cf  all 
pr(iportiv)n  ti)  the  inod*M"ate  in.-reas<;s  registered  in  the  prices 
01  u^ru-ulturul  picd.ut.-^. 

Nil  i-nt"  su  'G:.\st.--  priTi'eP!  inr — t!ie  farmer  is  th^^  only  p:''^- 
dui'''r  montioned  in  t.vat  connection  and  the  unlv  ov,e  it  is 
piopos'd  to  rrmi'.ate  by  I.iW. 

Ml    OCONNOR      Mr  Snenk-r.  will  the  gentleman  yu'ld'^ 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.     I  yidd. 

Mr.  OCONNOR  The  TarhT  Commis.sion  a  few  years  ago 
mad'^  an  invesM'Tation  of  the  cost  of  production  of  copper. 
The  Com.mi-sion  found  that  copper  cannot  be  pDdu  ed  for 
less  than  13  to  14  cent.s  per  pound,  including  dt pie. ion  and 
Interest,  and  ex-ludirs-i  these  i'eiiLs  the  cost  would  be  9  93 
cents  per  pound  .Ai.  I  c>^ppor  at  12  cents  a  pound  is  not 
such  a  pric^-^  S(t  a^  to  mable  producers  l<^  recoup  thar  lo.sics 
sustained  wh-^n  they  wt  re  producing  copper  m  Mtntana  and 
elsewlieie  at  8  or  9  cents  a  pound.  The  Pi-esident's  state- 
ment that  12'_.  cent*;  is  a  fair  price  for  copper  has  had  a 
seriou>  effect  in  copp>-r-producins  communitie — particularly 
wh.cre  waces  ar-^  regulated  by  the  price  cf  copper. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  point  is  that  copper  is 
Bouig  up  more  rapidly  tlian  wheat  or  other  agricultural  prod- 
ucts. Yet  they  propose  to  restrict  t!  e  agricultural  prices  but 
mhk*^  n'~>  m^n''  vi  of  c~pp»M' 

M:-.  OCOXNo:)R.  If  wheat  went  to  $2  a  bushel  today,  the 
farmers  would  still  be  brokp  for  years  to  ccn^.e  befor"  thoy 
could  pay  their  back  t.ix.  :  and  the  interest  upon  their 
indobtedness. 


Mr.  CANNON  rf  Missouri.  Tliat  is  true.  And  that  is 
why  the  charge  of  prcp/ecring  is  so  ab.;Urd.  and  the  dis- 
tinction between  farm  pi  ices  and  othe,r  prices  so  puzzling. 
Wh\'  make  fish  of  one  and  fowl  of  the  otlter? 

Mr  MA'^SINGAI.E.     Mr.  Speaker,  -aiH  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  C:\NNO:>;  of  Mi.ricuri.  I  yitld  to  the  gcnthman  from 
Oklalicma. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  I  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Mi.s-t  uri.  who  is  so  well  acquainted  With  the  sub- 
ject he  IS  disousoing.  has  opened  this  discus^un  heie  today. 
I  wish  to  lUggest  to  the  gentleman  this  fact:  It  has  been 
mentioned  pr^.minently  in  the  last  3  or  4  or  5  moaLhs  in  the 
pre.ss  of  tiie  country  that  during  the  time  when  wheat  was 
selling  at  $1.50  to  $2.40  a  bu>liel.  the  puce  of  br<  ad  was  not 
matcriaily  higher  than  it  is  when  wheat  is  selling  for  50  or  60 
cents  a  bushtl. 

Now.  there  i.s  no  neces.^ity  for  any  alarm  on  the  part  of 
those  persons  who  are  agitating  that  ihe  Government  oi  the 
Congress  take  aciuju  now  to  prcvoiu  prcflieering,  certainly, 
with  respect  to  bread,  i.s  there? 

Mr  CANNON  of  Missouri.  When  whrvit  was  x  Uing  at 
$2  40  a  bu-htl,  a  loai  of  bread  sold  here  in  Washington  at 
10  cen;s,  ar.d  whai  'aIv  i'  was  S'-'Umg  a'  30  cen  s  a  bu-hel  the 
same  loaf  of  bread  sold  h'_'it  for  10  crnts.  Wh,"at  has  a  long 
way  yet  to  go  b<  lort'  we  w.  uid  gtt  to  a  {dare  where  the  price 
of  a  loaf  of  broad  w.uld  bo  above  10  conts,  ah  hough  in  the 
meantime  the  average  wage  of  tlie  Government  worker  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  is  $745  higiier  than  it  was  when 
wheat  was  S2  40  a  bu;hel. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr,  CANNON  of  Mh^souri,     Certainly.  |       | 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN  Will  the  gentleman  explain  why  the 
Secretary  of  A;-'.nou''ure,  after  an  increase  of  S5  a  bal-^  in 
cotton,  made  a  pub.ie  st.itrmcnt  that  the  country  need  not  be 
alarmed,  that  with  the  surplus  of  cotton  nothing  serious 
would  happ'ni?  Nothing  was  said  nbout  the  thse  in  the  other 
conimodit!'^^.  There  is  a  slight  advance  in  larm  prices,  it 
locks  as  if  those  m  ch.a;?e  of  the  administration  of  allalrs 
are  always  ready  to  u:\  ■  out  some  report  to  the  nre'-s  iHth^r 
than  to  boost  the  piu '^  of  farm  ccmmodities,  and  I  jus?  ask 
the  gentleman  if  h-  has  ever  given  any  thiUKh'  to  that 
procedure  on  the  part  of  the  Di'par!meiit  of  Agriculture  in 
Warhington. 

Mr  CANNON  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  i^  difficult  to 
reconcile  the  apprehension  of  the  Department  over  th'>  rise  m 
the  farm  prices  at  this  time  and  the  press  reh  asos  which  have 
checked  needed  increases  in  ccnon  and  many  other  farm 
commodities  already  selling  at  ruinous  figures. 

The  contrast  b?tween  the  trend  in  farm  prices  and  the 
union  wa.ge  scales  is  even  more  striking.  Let  mc  again  quote 
from  President  Green,  and  in  commendaiion  of  the  in\alu- 
ablo  service  he  is  rendering  American  labor.  When  agricul- 
ture takes  a  leaf  out  of  labor's  bo(  k  and  perfects  its  organiza- 
tion to  a  Point  where  it  can  speak  with  similar  authority  it 
will  have  lariirely  .solved  its  most  vexaticu.s  problems.  Presi- 
dent Green  sa.d  a  day  or  two  ago: 

"Th^  federarion  had  received  coraplamts  from  all  sections  of  the 
ccantiv  ;iiaui£t  rising  prices  for  commodities,"  Mr.  Green  said  la 
a  statement. 

•'This  inexcusable  f'-rm  of  exploitation  renllv  constitutes  a  wage 
cut  fci'  every  American  worker.'  he  said.  "Tl'i'"  American  Federa- 
tion of  Labor  is  ronvinccd  that  these  rising  prices  aje  unjusiaied. 
This  trend  must  be  stopped." 

May  I  call  the  attention  of  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Green, 
and  the  la'ior  crciani^ations  to  the  fact  that  whjn  they  bcgiri 
to  talk  about  fixing  the  price  of  farm  products  they  are  "on 
dangerous  ground,  because  when  you  begin  to  talk  about 
freezing  the  price  of  faim  products  and  fixing  the  pru  e  of 
food,  you  Uike  up  a  subject  vh.eii  lead^  directly  up  'o  the 
fixing  of  wages.  The  tv.o  a:e  inoxtricably  related — the  fixing 
of  the  scale  of  wage,  i^  ri^lit  behind  it.  i 

IL  re  IS  what  another  ccmmcntatcr  says: 


Onr-'.nized   labor  is  preparing  to  appl 
iucreosea. 


quick  pressure   for  wage 
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The  union  wage  scale  of  all  labor  today  is  higher  than  it 
was  when  the  iarnier  was  getting  S2.40  for  his  v.heat,  S24  for 
his  hogs,  and  GO  cents  a  do.'.en  for  his  eg.as.  Now.  the  inti- 
mation I.s — however  a' curate — that  they  are  suggesting  the 
restriction  of  farm  prices — and  evintually  an  increase  of 
waie  scries.  We  cio  not  object  to  an  increa.-c  in  wages.  The 
lai  nier  bolievts  in  hinh  wages  and  high  prices,  but  his  position 
is.  It  he  mu.-i  pay  high  wages,  he  sliould  ha\e  a  high  price 
for  Ills  labor  and  for  his  products  and  a  high  return  coni- 
ni<  n.-urate  with  that  rcccued  by  finance  on  his  investment  in 
his  farm,  his  stock,  his  machinery  and  equipment, 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Mi^.^ouri,     I  yield. 

Mr,  MASSINGALE.  In  the  gentleman's  discussion  of 
labor's  complaint  or  fear  of  prcfitcering  on  the  part  of  the 
farmer.  I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  the  gentleman  to  sug- 
gest to  his  friend.  Mr.  Green,  that  the  farmer  is  receiving  on 
an  average  an  income  of  $173  a  year  to  about  $225  a  year, 
whereas  the  industrial  woiker  of  the  country  has  an  annual 
income  of  S908  a  year. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  is  correct.  The 
union  wa-ie  scale  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  example. 
wi!h  which  all  of  you  are  familiar^ — and  the  same  is  true 
thioiieliout  the  country — today  is  the  highest  it  has  ever 
been  m  the  economic  hi.stoiy  cf  this  or  any  other  nation. 

Here  are  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  departments: 

Cuniparuiivc  wage  scalrs  per  8-hour  day 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   lo  proceed  for  an  additional   10  minutes. 

Tire  SPE.AKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  th  >  gentleman  from  Missouri?  | 

Tnere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  tlie  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CANNON  of  MLsscuri.     Certainly, 

Mr.  O'CO.NNOR.  I  would  like  to  get  a  statement  in  the 
Rfooud  about  relative  prices  of  wheat  and  bread. 

Mr  CANNON  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentle- 
man's statinient. 

Mr.  O  CONNOR.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  who  is  giving  the 
country  something  to  think  about,  which  he  always  does 
when  he  speaks.  When  wheat  was  selling  in  Montana  for 
30  cents  a  bushel  it  went  to  the  consumer  in  the  form  of 
loaves  of  bread  at  a  price  of  S6  or  $7,  for  a  bushel  cf  wheat 
makes  abuUt  56  loaves  of  bread.  Today,  with  wheat  selling 
around  80  cents,  we  find  that  for  56  loaves  of  bread  the  con- 
sumer pays  the  same  price  he  did  before.  This  shows  simply 
that  the  farmer  docs  not  g;'l  anywhere  near  his  proporticnaic 
siiare  of  v.irat  the  consumer  has  to  pay. 

I  al.-o  note  that  as  a  result  of  an  examination  by  the  Senate 
coninnttee  in\t  .--t mating  monopolies  we  find  the  producers  cf 
other  nece.sanes  cf  life  receive  40  percent  of  the  dollar  which 
the  consumer  pays,  and  that  60  percent  of  that  dollar  goes  to 
distribution.  Tins  is  an  inequitable  amount;  that  is  to  say, 
tlje  produceis  do  not  get  their  just  share. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  OCONNOR.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  want  to  lose  the  point 
brcuiiht  out  by  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 
Hr  makes  the  point  very  clearly  that  the  fault  lies  m  the 
sy.^tMii  of  distribdtion.  Should  v,e  not  in  our  coming  legisla- 
tion  on  agriculLui-e  follow   the   commodity   through   to   the 


point  of  distribution?  Should  not  legislation  be  directed  to 
that  point  rather  than  taking  the  line  that  we  have,  of  trying 
artificially  to  force  up  the  price  of  foods? 

It  seems  to  me  this  Congress  could  well,  at  this  time  when 
we  are  taking  our  leisure,  be  considering  the  subject  and  to 
correct  the  evil  so  clearly  brought  out  by  cur  colleague  from 
M(,'ntana. 

Mr.  CANNON  of  Missouri.  If  any  control  legislation  of 
that  character  is  submitted  to  this  House,  or  if  any  control 
steps  are  taken  by  the  administrative  or  executive  depart- 
m.cnts  they  must  include  measures  which  will  affect  the  result 
to  which  the  gentleman  refers.  They  must  see  that  the 
farmer  gets  his  fair  share  of  the  increase  and  that  it  is  not 
all  monopolized  by  the  micjdleman,  as  the  gentleman  suggests. 

A  very  great  man  in  American  history  said,  on  a  great 
crisis — pel  haps  no  greater  than  the  crisis  which  now  con- 
fronts us: 

I  know  of  no  lamp  to  guide  my  feet  but  the  lamp  of  experience. 

It  behooves  all  who  are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  agri- 
culture, and  the  progress  of  the  country  as  a  whole,  at  this 
time  to  consider  this  situation  in  the  light  of  our  experience 
in  the  last  war. 

We  saw  them  bring  in  a  resolution  to  "protect"  the  farmer, 
to  put  a  minimum  price  on  his  products,  and.  of  course,  the 
minimum  price  became  the  maximum  price.  The  "minimum 
price"  fixed  for  wheat  was  S2.20  at  Chicago,  and  wheat  never 
went  above  that  although  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  after- 
ward test.fied  that  wheat  would  have  gone  to  at  least  $7.50 
a  bu-hel  and  probably  $10  a  bushel.  Steps  were  also  taken 
by  the  Government  to  hold  down  the  price  of  livestock. 

With  the  machinery  at  their  command  and  with  the  leg- 
islation passed  by  Congress,  they  held  down  the  price  of 
foodstuffs,  but  they  allowed  the  price  of  every  other  com- 
modity to  go  without  let  or  hindrance.  Oil  was  just  as  nec- 
essary to  win  the  war  as  food.  Fifty  basic  products  were 
just  as  es.sential  to  win  the  war  as  food,  yet  they  put  their 
restraining  hand  on  one  thing  only,  on  foodstuffs.  There 
is  a  certain  class  of  people  who  never  learn  by  experience, 
but  let  us  hope  the  American  farmer  does  not  belong  to 
that  class;  that  he  will  be  alert  to  what  is  going  on  in  this 
Chamber,  to  be  certain  he  is  not  again  "protected"  by  fixed 
prices  while  everybody  else  profiteers  to  his  heart's  content. 

May  I  say  again  that  the  farmer  does  not  object  to  legis- 
lation fixing  prices,  and  he  certainly  has  no  objection  to 
legislation  controlling  profiteering.  He  asks  only  that  such 
prices  and  such  legislative  or  administrative  action  be  applied 
to  all,  and  that  measures  taken  affect  everybody  alike:  that 
they  apply  to  the  things  he  must  buy  as  well  as  to  the  things 
he  has  to  sell.  It  is  not  necessarily  high  prices  or  low  prices 
which  affect  the  situation.  It  is  relative  prices.  The  farmer 
must  have  a  relative  price  equal  in  its  buying  power,  equal  in 
Its  compensation  of  his  labor  to  that  of  the  rest  of  the  great 
brotherhood  which  makes  up  the  industry  of  the  Nation. 

That  is  the  wish  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  as 
indicated  in  the  following  letter: 

September  18.  1939. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  your  attitude  that  the  inter- 
est.s  of  agriculture  .shrjuld  be  given  equal  consideration  with  the 
intcrc-ts  of  ether  inciustries  in  dealing  with  any  hituation  growing 
out  of  this  cri.sis.  From  information  given  me.  farm  prices  are 
.'-ti'l  c(;n:^;d'.•rab!y  below  par.ty  and  need  to  go  liigher  to  give  a 
fair  return  to  producers. 

I  think  our  probioni  just  now  i.s  a  double  one — to  do  all  we  can 
to  pet  farm  prices  up  to  fair  levels  and  to  keep  them  there,  and  at 
the  .same  time  to  prc\ent  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
.sumer.  On  the  one  hand.  I  tlnnk  this  requires  contmuaiion  of  the 
farm  prot^ram.  so  that  we  will  be  in  a  position  to  take  the  fullest 
advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  increase  fa:m  income.  On  the 
ct!ier,  1  believe  it  includes  the  a.s.'^uranre  that  the  consuming 
public,  ar.d  not  the  profiteer,  wiU  get  the  benefit  of  the  ample 
buppiies  tlKit  we  now  liave  and  will  continue  to  have. 

Let  me  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  only 
the  opportunity  of  the  farm  organizations  but  this  is  their 
challenge.  It  is  a  test  cf  their  abihty  to  serve  agriculture 
and  the  Nation.  If  the  farm  organizations  are  ever  to  justify 
their  existence,  if  they  are  ever  to  justify  the  faith  the  Amer- 
ican farmer  has  reposed  in  them,  this  i.>j  their  opportunity. 
Unless  in   this   crisis  they   can   protect   agriculture   agamst 
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price  discrimination  and  exploitation,  unless  they  are  able 
to  secure  for  him  fquuhty  of  opportunity  and  compensation, 
and  e-pccicilly  unl^^s  they  can  temper  for  hun  the  bitur 
aftermath  which  must  inevitably  follow  the  close  of  the  war, 
thty  are  as  the  Withered  fig  tree  upijn  which  the  Master 
found  no  fruit.  (Applause.] 
.  Here  the  ga\el  fell.  I 

THE    RZLTEY    P'^OBLEM 

Mr.  VOORIIIS  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
muUb  con.^cnt  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
qut-t  of  the  yentloman  from  CaLfornia  [Mr.  VoorhisI? 
There  was  no  cbj^'Ction. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Caiifi'rnia.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  M.s.souri  has  madL'  a  very  able  defen.se  of  the  farmers 
of  Am-Tica.    In  these  2  minutes  I  want  to  say  a  coupl-^  of 
thin?.-,  about  another  group  of  people  who  got  h:t  pretty  hard 
by  the  so-called  relief  bill  that  Congress  passed  during  the 
last  session.    Nob(  dy  will  deny  that  there  were  a  great  many 
extremely  experimental  things  in  that  bill,  am.ong  others  the 
provision  that  whenever  anyone  has  been  employed  for   18 
month >  on  W.  P.  A.  there  should  be  an  enforced  lay-off  of  30 
dnvs.    I  do  not  know  what  reports  other  Members  have  re- 
c  iveci  with  reference  to  this,  but  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
find  that  provis.on  has  hit  just  those  people  I  said  it  would 
hit:  namely,  mothers  with  little  children  who  cannot  cet  a 
job  el-ewhere,  and  older  men.    I  believe  that  provision,  as  wpU 
as  certain  other  provisions  of  that  act,  could  well  be  consid- 
ered and  changed.    This  c.iuld  be  done  in  a  very  .^hort  time. 
The  Senate  passed  a  very  cliflerent  prevision  than  that  pas -ed 
by  the  Houso.  and  I  hav'^  no  douot  we  cou^d  very  read.ly 
a^rce  on  this  quest  ion.     I  hcpo  the  leudcrshin  is  not  eoing 
to  refuse  to  let  us  w.^n  out.  as  a  marter  cf  uistice.  some  of 
these  provisions.    I  hone,  while  we  are  worried  ab  ut  domrc- 
lacy  in  Europe,  we  will   iict   netilet   to  woriy  a   little   about 
democracy  here  at  heme.     Tliere  are  tli4;u.->and.i  of  families 
now  cx\  relief  brcaus?  of  cuVs  in  public-works  employment 
whose  labor  could  w  II  be  u=;rd  in  connection  ".ith  national 
resource   conseivaticn.    national-defens?   v.-ork,    m   the    real 
broad  sense  of  that   term,   rural  electriflc-Uicn   and  similar 
enterprises.    This  is  no  time  to  forget  America.    It  is  a  time 
to   demonstrate   the   wonderful    nation   our   democracy   can 
buiid 

I  wculd  p'^irt  out  further  that  at  the  t*me  when  tlip  cost 
of  \wir.a,  is  poiiiT  tc  mtvitabiy  rise  this  supp-^sed  s-rurity 
wage  that  these  people  are  receiving  for  their  work  on  W.  P  A. 
is  in  many  cases  actually  being  reduced,  and  it  occurs  t.^  me 
this  is  hardly  just  and  fair.  Th-re  ae?in  we  have  a  j-b  to 
do.  'l  hope  with  all  my  heart  that  scmethm.LT  can  be  done  in 
the  way  cf  considering  ai.d  correcting  these  matters. 
lApr':i"se  ! 

iHere  the  pave"  fell  ] 

SENME  ziii.  r.:;FEnr.FD 

A  bill  of  the  Snate  of  the  fo'lcwmg  title  was  taken  from 
the  Speakers  table  and,  under  the  rule,  lef erred  as  follows: 

S.  i;973.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Inez  GiUospie;  tc  the  Crm- 
mi'tee  on  Foreign  AiTairs. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  SpcukLi.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  ad^'uin. 

Th.c  motion  w.^s  ai-r'^.^d  to;  accordingly  <at  1  o'clock  and 
23  minutes  p.  u\  ',  uiider  its  pr- vicus  order,  the  IIcu=e  ad- 
journed until  Tiiiir.-day,  Seplemb-.r  28,  1939,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EX^CUTFV^E  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive  ccmmun-caMons 
v,Tie  taken  ircm  ih--  Sp'  akt  r'^  table  end  referred  as  ;"o!lov,-s: 

1089  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transmutini'  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers.  United  States  Army,  dated 
June  14.  1039.  iubmittm^  a  report,  together  with  accom- 
panying pac>ers  and  illustrations,  en  a  preliminary  examina- 
tion and  survey  of  Chattanooca,  Tenn..  and  Rossville,  Ga., 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  approved  June  28,  1938 
(H.  Doc.  No.  4791 :  to  the  Committee  on  Flood  Control  and 
ordered  to  be  prmted,  with  two  Ulustratioas. 


1090.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War,  transm.itting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  Spates  Aimy.  dated 
June  2,  1939,  submitting  a  report,  together  with  accompanying 
papers  and  an  illustration,  on  reexamination  of  Suit  Fork  cf 
the  Arkansas  River  in  the  vicinity  of  Cherokee,  Okia.,  re- 
quested by  resolutions  of  the  Committee  on  F;r^id  Control. 
House  of  Representatives,  adopted  February  10,  1938,  and  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  United  States  Senate,  adop'ed  Jan- 
uary 27.  1938  (H.  Doc.  No.  480 »  :  to  the  Committee  on  Flood 
Control  and  ordered  to  be  prmted.  with  an  illustration. 

1031.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  War.  transmitting  a 
letter  from  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  United  States  Army,  dated 
August  1.  1939,  .submitting  a  report,  together  with  accompany- 
ing papers  and  an  illustration,  en  a  pieliminary  examination 
and  sur\-ey  of  Bay  Center  Channel,  Willapa  Harbor.  Wa.sh.. 
extending  from  Palix  River  to  Bay  Center  dock,  authorized  by 
the  River  and  Harbor  Act  approved  June  20,  1938  »H.  Doc.  No. 
481";  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors  and  ordered 
to  be  printed,  with  axi  liiUotration. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows, : 
By  Mr.  DU.ICND: 
H.  R.  7542.  A  bill  to  amend  section  6  of  an  act  of  Congress 
entitled  "An  act  for  the  protection  of  the  fisheries  of  Alaska, 
and  for  other  purpc^es."  appioved  June  6,  1924;  to  the  Com- 
mutee*Dn  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida: 
II.  R.  7543.  A  b^ll  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
accept  real  estate  granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  city  of 
Miami.  Fla.,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the  Con.mittee  on 
Na-.ai  AfTair=^. 

By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California:        I      I 
H  R.7544.  A  bill  to  provid;^  sound  pnvm'^nt  for  goods  sold 
to  belliger-^nt  n?ticns;  to  the  Committe-'  on  Foreign  Affa-rs. 
H  R.7545.  A  bill  to  prevent  prcflteering  in  v.ar  munitions; 
to  tie  Committee  on  Ways  and  Mtans. 

H.  R.  7546.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  spread  of  foreign  prnpa- 
ranria  in  th.j  Uwitcd  S'ate.;;  to  the  Couimittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. I 
Bv  Mr.  BROWN  of  Georgia: 
H.RCS.3U4.  Resolution  lor  th.e  re!i-f  of  Alice  Everett  Cox; 
tc  the  Committee  on  Accounts. 
E,    Mr.  FItH; 
H.  RLi.305.  Ri solution  requesting  rer*ain  infoimation  from 
tlv  Srcretary  of  the  Treajury;  to  the  Committee  on  Way:j 
anri  Means. 

H  Kc=.  308.  Resolution  requesting  certain  information  from 
the  Export -Import  Bank;  to  th.e  Committee  on  Baukuig  and 
Currency.  j      | 

PRrV'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Und?r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LeCOMPTE: 
IT  R.  7547.  A  b'll  tranting  ?.n  increase  of  pension  to  EiTie  J. 
Clark;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
B-.  Mr.  VAN  ZANDT: 
H.  R  7r)43.  A  bill  granting  a  pens*c!i  to  Josei  hine  Ruttcr; 
to  the  Committee  en  Invalia  Pensions. 

I      I 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  ciar^e  1  cf  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  paper,3  were 
laid  on  the  Cl?ik's  de=k  and  referred  as  foUcv,-: 

5432.  By  Mr.  BARTON:  Petition  of  Max  Walther  and 
sundry  otri.er  citiz- ns  of  New  York  City,  requesting  that  exist- 
ing neutrc^h'y  laws  net  be  terminated;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Aflairs. 

5433.  Also,  petition  of  William  Lane  and  sundry  other  citi- 
zens of  New  York,  opposing  repeal  of  present  neutrality  laws; 
to  the  Ccmmitte?  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5434.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  J.  Harrison  Irvine  and  sundry 
ether  residents  of  New  York  City,  opposing  the  repeal  of  th'j 
present  neutrality  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.. 
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5435.  Also,  petition  of  William  Albert,  of  New  York  City, 
and  sundry  citizens  of  New  York  City,  voicing  their  senti- 
ments for  modification  of  the  neutrality  law  and  the  adoption 
of  the  cash-and-carry  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5436.  By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petition  of  Howard  C.  Lane,  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  America 
do  not  become  involved  in  the  current  European  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreian  Affairs. 

5437.  By  Mr.  TENEROWICZ:  Memorials  of  Dr.  Howard  B. 
Baker  and  other  citizens  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  urging  repeal  of 
the  embargo  on  war  supplies  and  the  enactment  by  Congre.ss 
of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  plan;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5438.  By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Petition  containing 
signatures  of  120  persons  residing  at  Garfield,  N.  J.,  demiand- 
ing  that  the  United  States  be  kept  strictly  neutral  and  oppos- 
ing cash-and-carry  bills  of  any  kind;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5439.  By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California:  Petition  of  Mira 
Patterson,  of  Azusa.  Calif.,  and  43  others,  endorsing  House 
bill  4931,  providing  for  Government  ewnership  of  the  stock 
of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Con- 
gress of  its  constitutional  monetary  powers;  requesting  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the 
said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5440.  Also,  petition  of  Andrew  Nelson,  of  Montebello,  Calif., 
and  10  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congre.ss  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5441.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  R.  Volk,  of  Pasadena,  Calif.. 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congre.ss  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5442.  Also,  petition  of  N.  Price,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5443.  Also,  petition  of  Clyde  O.  Angevine,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  iti;  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5444.  Also,  petition  of  John  Fulton,  of  Pacific  Pallisades, 
Calif.,  and  2*  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  .said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5445.  Also,  petition  of  Hazelle  E.  Cook,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5446.  Also,  petition  of  August  Butlke,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 


5447.  Also  petition  of  Frank  Kaspar,  of  Torrance,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5448.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert  G.  Odcll,  of  Arcadia,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5449.  Also,  petition  of  Peter  J.  Ney,  of  Sonora,  Calif.,  and 
nine  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cun-ency ^Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearing.s  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5450.  Also,  petition  of  Jennie  Wolfe,  of  Pomona,  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5451.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  Rothhas,  of  Alhambra, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5452.  Also,  petition  of  Leonard  R.  Currie,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cahf.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  biU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5453.  Al-so.  petition  of  Sabilla  Marshall,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  25  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5454.  Also,  petition  of  Mary  J.  Frye,  of  San  Francisco, 
Calif.,  and  three  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
stitutional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5455.  Also,  petition  of  Loraine  J.  Hatton,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Fleserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5456.  Also,  petition  of  O.  R.  Williamson,  of  Long  Beach, 
Calif.,  and  17  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5457.  Also,  petition  of  David  Schwartz,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary   powers;    requesting   the   Banking   and  Currency 
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C^  mmiUpf  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  biU;  to  the  Commit- 
t«  e  OP.  Banking:;  iind  Currrncy. 

5458.  Also,  pit/.icn  o!  Vesta  A.  Olm.stead.  cf  Lo.s  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  22  o;hers.  endorsing  Hiu-se  bul  4y31.  providing  lor 
Governjr.fnt  ownership  of  the  sleek  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
i^erve  bankj;  and  for  the  exerciiC  by  Congr^'ss  ci  its  cGn.';!::u- 
tional  monctaiy  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Ccmniifj  j  to  hold  hearings  on  the  .said  bill;  to  th? 
CoinHiittee  on  Bar.k.ng  and  Currency. 

54.59.  Also,  petiiion  of  Fay  M.  Stark,  of  North  Hcllywood, 
Cal:f..  and  24  others  endorsing  House  bdl  4931.  providing  for 
Govtinnient  ownership  cf  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re.-erve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congre.-^s  of  it.';  constitutional 
nnon"tary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  en  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  CurreriCy. 

54G0  Also,  petition  of  C.  SorcnvO^^.  cf  Pasad  'na.  Calf.,  and 
6  others,  endorsine  Hou-e  b.ll  49J1,  prcvidit.g  tor  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  s'cck  of  the  12  Federal  Re.^erve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constuutional  mone- 
tary powers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cuironcy  Commit- 
tee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5461.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  F.  NlW-.U.  of  South  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  and  28  others,  endorsing  House  biii  4931,  provuime  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  th.-'  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exorcise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
ni'.  nelary  powers:  requesting  the  Bankine  and  Currency  Com- 
mutee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5462  ALvo.  petition  oi  C.  C.  Owen,  of  South  Pasadena,  CaLf., 
and  24  uthers.  endor.^mg  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernmt  at  ownership  of  the  stock  ci  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
Ixink.-  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congre.ss  of  its  constitutional 
m.  Tu  'aiy  pow.  r-.  ri  qu-sting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  ;:uid  bill;  to  llr^  Commiiteo  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5463.  Also,  petition  cf  Nelson  Beeler.  cf  Long  Beach,  Calif,, 
and  ly  oLhers,  endoising  Hou.>e  bill  4931,  providing  lor  Gov- 
ernm-'iit  owne'-ship  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
bank.-  and  for  the  ixercise  by  Can;;rf^s  of  its  constitutional 
nn'.M'  aiy  p  'Aits,  itqU'Sting  tiie  Banking  and  Cuneney  Cian- 
mittec  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commutee  on 
B,.inking  and  Currency. 

5464.  Al.-o.  pe  ition  cf  John  Ed.ward  Brown,  of  Pomona, 
Calif.,  and  30  oihf-rs.  endorsing  House  bill  49J1.  providing  for 
Government  cw.iership  of  the  stock  cf  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
bank>>  ;md  for  tlr,'  tx  ■Vij^.-.c  by  Conprcss  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  power-;  requesting  the  Brti:k  ng  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Conimittc.'  on 
Banking  and  Currency, 

5465.  Also,  ptlition  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  of  Yoiba  Linda, 
Calif  and  24  oihe:s,  end  hsuij:  House  bill  4^31.  providng  for 
Govtrnmcnt  owner.-h;p  of  the  stock  of  the  12  F^d-. lai  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  (Xercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearing'^  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Cummit- 
lee  on  Bankinc  and  Curi<  ncy. 

546G.  Also,  petition  e-f  Albeit  Quened.  of  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  and  16  otlui.-,  tndjr.>ing  HuUse  b'll  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  cf  th.e  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve bank.>  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  cf  i's  constitu- 
tional monetary  power? ;  requ;  sting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Commrtee  to  hold  heanngs  on  the  sa.d  b.ll,  to  the 
Cornmittee  on  Banking  and  Cuirency. 

5467.  Also  petition  cf  Jennie  Brooks,  of  L<5:  Anceles,  Calif,, 
and  24  cth  rs.  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  cf  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
bunk--,  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monctaiy  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hear.nt?  on  the  said  bi'l,  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  C  irrency. 

5468.  Also,  petition  of  J  L,  Ilarri.vcn,  cf  Ptill-rton.  Calif.. 
and  24  otliers.  endorsing  Ususo  bill  4P31.  prcv.d.ng  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  th  ■  i.ock  cf  the  12  Federal  Receive 


banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  Its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  reciues'ing  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  huid  Ireaiings  on  the  said  bdi;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5469.  Also,  petition  of  Mauro  Scardicnn.  of  Alanvda,  Calif, 
and  15  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  arid  for  the  exrrci.^e  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
ni'.uietai-y  pov.-ers;  re(i'ie-'ir:'t  th.e  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearing>  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5470.  Also,  petition  cf  John  R.  Culbert.-cn.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  69  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  provid:n;-,'  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  ■  X':'rcise  by  Congress  of  Its  constitutionid 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Barking  and  Currency. 

5471.  Also,  petition  of  Artliur  PI  Hryrr,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  b.ll  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  slock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  Us  c institutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eank.ng  and  Currency. 

5472.  .^.Iso.  ppiitif)n  of  Adam  I.ankard.  cf  Coifax.  Calif., 
anu  24  others,  endorsing  Hou.se  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ern.Tifnt  ownersldp  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Conere.s.s  of  it>  constitution  il 
monetary  powers:  requestinrj  the  Bankmg  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Bankiiw,  and  Currency. 

5473.  Al>o.  petition  of  M  lUi.ce  Giant,  cf  Bmnin'^  Cahr., 
and  five  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  F.deral  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercie  by  Congress  of  its  con-tiuition.il 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cuirency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
m.ittep  en  Banking  and  Currency. 

5474  Also,  petition  cf  Mrs,  Clise  Gehanaior,  of  Los  Angeles. 
C:ilif.,  and  one  other,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
R.'.serve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Con^rc-s  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
r-ncy  Cnnimtttfc  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  B-^.nkmg  and  Currency. 

5475.  Also,  petition  of  Helene  Nodden.  of  Oakland,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
crnmf^nt  ov,'nership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Resrr.-e 
bank?  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congre-^s  of  its  ccnstitut.onal 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  .Banking  and  Currency 
C-^mmittPc  to  h-ld  hearings  on  'ho  siici  bill;  tc  the  Ccmmitt!?e 
on  Bp.nking  and  Currency.  f 

5476,^Mso,  petition  of  Loui:;  L.  Hcyl-,  of  Pasadena,  Calif., 
and  21  drhers,  endorsing  Hcu.se  bill  4931.  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Fed.'r.d  Reser-? 
brnk.-  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con.-^tiiutional 
monetary  powers:  requesting  the  Binkmg  and  Currency 
Ccm.m^tt'^-^  to  hold  he.iiinrs  m  [he  said  bill;  to  the  Com.mit- 
tet  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5477.  Also,  petition  cf  William  A.  Morrison,  of  M-^nrnvia, 
Crdif.,  and  24  other'=.  endorsing  Hous^^  bill  4931,  provid  ng  for 
Government  cwnc-rship  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Hr^rwe 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  const itut  ion .U 
m.onetary  powers:  reqtiesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mitteo  to  held  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  en 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5478.  AL-o.  pft.ticn  of  James  E,  Littlefleld,  of  Moits  Bay, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
G-nernmenr  cv.-nership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Resc-rve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  i^s  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  requesting  the  Baiiking  and  Currency  Com- 
mr'-c  to  held  hearings  rn  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commattee 
en  Ba.nkmg  and  Currency. 
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5479.  Also,  petition  of  C.  Jensen,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif,,  and  ' 
24  others,  endorsing  Hou-e  bill  4931,  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Coneress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
to  hold  h>  arings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

5480  Aho.  ix'tition  of  Dick  B.  Lithgaw,  of  Wilmar,  Calif., 
and  five  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
(-rnment  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5481.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  E.  McDonald,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing 
for  Governmicnt  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
Reserve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5482.  Also,  petition  of  B,  Carlson,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  and 
14  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
powers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Ctirrency  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

5483.  Also,  petition  of  Ida  M.  Walker,  of  Pasadena.  Cali'., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  ixiwers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5484.  ALSO,  petition  of  Fred  W.  Cunningham,  of  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetaiy  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
rn  Banking  and  Currency. 

5485.  Also,  petition  of  A.  G.  Smith,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5486.  Also,  petition  of  Cornelius  J.  Clanson,  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5487.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  A.  Haverlandt,  of  Oakland, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5488.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  Newman,  of  Yucaipa,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5489.  Also,  petition  of  Nancy  J,  Lilyard,  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  26  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary   powers;    requesting   the   Banking   and   Currency 


Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5490.  Also,  petition  of  E,  L,  Rice,  of  Pomona.  Calif.,  and  18 
others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Government 
ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and 
for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

5491.  Also,  petition  of  Frank  Boksic.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
and  seven  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Com.mittee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5492.  Also,  petition  of  Mae  B.  Kitchens,  of  Anaheim,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  biU;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5493.  Also,  petition  of  Anthony  Palladino,  of  Los  Angeles, 
Cahf..  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5494.  Also,  petition  of  Benjamin  Strandstrea,  of  Altadena, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Governmicnt  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankmg  and  Currency. 

5495.  Also,  petition  of  Alice  Bingham  Staton,  of  Alta  Loma, 
Calif.,  and  10  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5496.  Also,  petition  of  Herman  Hansen,  of  Gardena,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency, 

5497.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  Grey,  of  Inglewood,  Calif,,  and 
59  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5498.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  H.  Haydcn.  of  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5499.  -Also,  petition  of  Ethel  R.  Mayhew.  of  Turlock,  Calif., 
and  13  others,  endors  ng  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Corn- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5500.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Dadami,  of  Suisun,  Calif.,  and 
18  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  monetary 
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powers;  requp^-tinfT  the  Barking  and  Currency  Committee  to 
hold  hearing-  on  the  ^aid  b.ll:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I 

5501.  Also,  petition  of  Edwin  R.  Nieland,  of  Bangor,  Calif., 
ana  22  olhrr.-.  cndcr^mg  Hnu.se  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment owner^h.p  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
bank.>  and  for  the  exer-ii-e  by  Congres.s  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  power..-,  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  liold  hearmr-s  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
en  Bar.kmg  and  Currency. 

5502.  Al.-^o,  petition  of  Alexander  Corless.  of  Los  Angeles. 
Cahi.,  and  24  other,-,  endor.'^ing  House  bill  4931  providing  for 
G(jvfrnment  ownersliip  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  cxerci-se  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
mone'ary  power.-;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Commit  foe  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
en  Banking  and  Currency. 

550:i.  Also,  petitiun  of  F.  H.  Dunbar,  of  Inglewood.  Calif., 
and  24  others.  er,dor.,inc  House  bill  4931,  providmci  for  Gov- 
ernmont  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  conj-.titutional 
monetary  poweis;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Comnutfoo  to  hold  hearin:;s  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5304  Also,  petition  of  Elmer  E.  Hunt,  of  Tujiuiga,  Calif., 
and  17  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  the  stock  of  th3  12  Federal  Reserve 
bank.s  and  for  the  exercue  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
moDftary  powers;  reque.-^jting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Con.n.itiee  to  hold  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Bankint:  and  Currency. 

5505.  Also,  petition  of  Maud  Lane,  of  Oakland.  Calif.,  and 
24  others,  endorsing  Hou.>e  bill  4931.  providing  for  Govern- 
ment ownership  ol  lJi>'  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  for  the  exerc.se  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional  mone- 
tary powers;  rtquetting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  htarm-s  c  i  th  ■  .-aid  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currencv. 

5o06.  Also,  petition  of  Htnry  D.  D^nkeen.  of  Oakland.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931,  providing  for 
Government  owner^hjip  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Re- 
serve banks  and  for  the  excrci.-e  by  Congress  of  its  constitu- 
tional monetary  powers;  requtst.ng  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  to  hoid  h  aiin^is  on  the  sa.d  biU;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5507.  Also,  petition  of  Sage  O.  Ro.smusseu,  of  Los  Angt  le.?, 
Calif.,  and  22  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931.  providing 
for  Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal 
RfMiTve  banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  con- 
st! iutiunal  monetary  poweis;  requesting  the  Banking,  and 
Currency  Committee  to  hoid  hearings  on  the  said  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  Bankinu  and  Currency. 

5508.  Also,  petition  of  Phil  Garvey.  of  San  Francisco,  Calf., 
and  30  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Govtrn- 
ment  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Federal  Rt^crve  banks 
and  for  the  exirci-e  by  Congre.-s  of  its  construtional  mone- 
tary povv-ers:  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Commiuee 
to  held  hearings  on  the  said  biil;  to  the  Comnuitee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

5509.  AL-o.  petition  of  Joe  Barugrovee.  of  La  Verne.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov- 
ernment ownership  of  tiie  s[<_K.k  oi  the  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  lor  the  exerci.se  by  Congress  of  its  con^stitu.ional 
monetary  power-,;  reqtiesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  htMrincs  en  the  .^aid  bill;  to  the  Commuiee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5510.  Also,  petition  of  Milita  S.  Baugh,  of  O.ean  Pi.rk. 
Calif.,  and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  prov  d.ng  for 
Government  ownership  of  the  stock  of  the  12  Fcdaal  R.  .>crve 
banks  and  for  the  exerci.-e  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
mone'ary  powers;  requesting  ti;e  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  heaimgs  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  CcmmiUee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5511.  Also.  pciiLion  of  W.  R.  Nowbury.  of  Los  Angelps,  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endoismg  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gov'- 
ernmeut  ownerslup  of  the  stock  of  the  12  FeUtrul  Rtverve 


banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetary  powers;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  to  hold  healings  on  the  said  bill;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

5512.  Also,  petition  of  Charles  Kemey,  of  Los  Angeles.  Calif., 
and  24  others,  endorsing  House  bill  4931  providing  for  Gcv- 
ernm.ent  ownersiiip  of  the  stock  of  tlie  12  Federal  Reserve 
banks  and  for  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
monetaiy  power.-;  requesting  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee to  hold  hearings  en  the  said  bill;  to  the  Ccmnuttce  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

5513.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  city  of  Chicago, 
111.,  petitioning  conddeiation  of  their  resolution  with  refer- 
ence to  Work.-  Piogrrs.:,  Administration  and  revision  cf  the 
Woodrum  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5514.  Also,  petition  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Baltimore,  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
U.  S.  frigate  Co.i:>tcVatiun:  to  the  Conunitiee  on  Naval 
Affairs. 

5515.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Council.  Sons  and 
Daughters  of  Liberty,  Philadelphia.  Pa.,  petitioning  consid- 
eration of  their  re.-olut.on  with  refer-nce  to  patriotic  n.eas- 
ures;  to  the  Ccmmittcc  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5516.  Also,  petition  nf  the  United  Spanish  War  Veteran.'?, 
Washington,  D.  C,  petitioning  con5iderati':'n  of  their  rciolu- 
tion  with  rrfcrence  to  cur  liberty,  American  institutions  and 
ideals;  to  thi'  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5517.  Also,  petition  of  the  One  Hundred  and  Thirty-eighth 
Infantry  Memorial  Post.  No.  357,  American  Legion,  St.  Loui.^, 
Mo.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  re^^olution  with  refer- 
ence to  neutrality;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE        ' 

Thursday,  Skptember  28,  1939 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z^Barney  T.  Phillips.  D.  D.,  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

Grant  us,  dear  Lord,  to  pa:.s  this  day  in  serenity  and 
peace,  without  stumbling  and  without  shame,  and  help  us 
to  repel  every  thought  of  discontent  and  self-stckmg,  that 
we  may  cultivate  magnaninuty,  charity,  and  the  liab.t  of 
hol>-  silence. 

Make  us  diligent  in  our  appointed  service  and  faithful  to 
eveiy  truit,  that  this  day  may  be  to  us  fruitful  in  high  en- 
deavor for  peace  and  good  will  among  men  and  nation.x 

Finally,  whatsoever  things  are  true,  wliatsocver  tilings  are 
honf:,t,  whatsoever  things  arc  ju^t,  whatsotver  things  a:-e 
pure,  whatsoever  thin:;s  are  lovely  and  of  good  r(poit.  grant 
that  with  one  accord  we  m.ay  think  on  these  things  to  do 
them.    Through  Jc.  us  Chri..t,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE    JGL'RN.\L 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  eoio^-nt, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedmtrs  of  Tlmi-dny] 
September  21.  13:39.  and  Monday.  September  25,  1939.  was 
dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

MESSACE   Fr.OM   THE   HOtTSE 

A  message  from  the  Hou.so  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Cl:afree.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  S.^^I  R.^vdurn,  a  R-pre.,entative  from  the  State  of 
Texas,  had  been  elected  Sp<.aker  pio  tempore  of  tlie  House 
during  the  absence  of  tlie  Speaker. 

The  m.essage  ccm.nrunicated  to  the  Senate  the  intenigeiice 
of  the  d>.ath  cf  Hon.  Thomas  M.  Eaton,  late  a  Representa- 
tive from  the  Sta^e  of  CaLfornia.  and  transnutted  the  reso- 
lutions Oi  the  Hou.se  thereon. 

The  mc.^s<ige  annciaiccd  tr.at  the  Hou.se  liad  pas.'^ed  a 
joint  resolution  dl.  J.  Res.  384)  to  make  prcvis.oa  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  in  which  it  requested  the  concmrence  of  the 
Senate. 

HOUSE    JOINT    r.rSOLUTION    FEFEI^.HED 

The  joint  resolution  (II.  J.  Res.  3S4)  to  niak  -  provision  for 
cti  Luiu  expeuici  incident  to  ibe  second  sci.sioii  of  tiu  Seventy- 
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sixth  Congress  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and.  on  motion  of 
Mr.  B\rkley.  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

FIN'.^NOI.XL  .AND  OTHER   D.ATA  PEKT.MNING  TO  SUNDRY  GOVEr,NMENT.\L 
.AGENCIES    .AND    COKPOR.ATIONS     (S.    DOC.    NO.    132) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury,  transmitting,  in  re- 
sponse to  Senate  Resolution  150  esubmitt-d  by  Mr.  Bvkd,  and 
agreed  to  June  27,  1939',  two  additional  reports  concerning 
the  financial  statements  and  other  information  pertaining  to 
the  Tennc-see  Valley  Associated  Cooperatives,  Inc.,  and  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  wh:ch,  with  the  acccm- 
panyina  reports,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

P.AY    OF    SPEr  I.AL    ASSIST.ANT    ATTORNEYS  ' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
tht  A'tin:;  Attorney  General,  transmuting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  .-howmg  for  the  period  January  1,  1939.  to  July  1, 
19:U).  the  sp^'cial  assistant  attorneys  under  the  appropriation 
"Pa\  of  .-pecial  asi.-tant  attorneys,'"  contained  in  the  Depart - 
ni'iU  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act  of  1939.  the  rates  of  com- 
pen-a'ion,  the  imiounts  paid,  and  a  description  of  duties, 
v.hieh,  \uth  the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the 
Cuininittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

AIRCRAFT    PURCHASES   FOR    THE    N.AVY 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
tlie  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  of  de.-i;:ns,  aircraft,  aircraft  parts,  and  aero- 
nautical accessories  purcha.sed  by  the  Navy  Department  dur- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  the  prices  paid  there- 
for, and  the  reason  for  the  award  in  each  case,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Naval  Aflairs. 

SALE    OF    FOREST    PRODUCTS    ON    INDIAN    RESERVATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  ALtmti  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft 
cf  pr.jpo-ul  legislation  to  authorize  the  .sale  of  lumber  and 
other  forest  products  obtained  from  forests  on  Indian  reser- 
vations by  Indian  enterprises,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

LAV^S   ENACTED   BY   MUNICIPAL   COUNCILS.   VIRGIN   ISLANDS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  three  letters 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  copies  of  laws  enacted  by  the  Municipal  Council 
of  St,  Croix  and  the  Municipal  Council  of  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  John,  V.  I.,  at  various  meetings,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  were  referred  to  the  Comniittee  on  Territories 
and  Iii'-ular  Affairs. 

LAW    ENACTED    BY    LEGISLATIVE    ASSEMBLY    OF    THE    VIRGIN    ISLANDS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
tlie  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  copy  of  a  law  passed  by  the  Legi.-lative  Assembly 
ot  111"  VirL'in  Island.-  and  approved  by  the  Acting  Governor, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  v.as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Teriiteries  and  Insular  Affaiis. 

HOLSE       OF       REPRESENTATIVES       JOURNAL       CF       THE       HAWAIIAN 

LEGISLATURE 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Act.ng  D. rector  of  the  Division  of  Territories  and  Island 
Possessions,  Department  of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  Journal  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
■  sen'atives  of  the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Hawaii, 
regular  session  of  1939.  which,  with  the  accompanying  docu- 
ment, wa-  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Territories  and 
Insular  AlTairs. 

PREVENTION    OF   THE    DISSEMINATION   OF   POULTRY    DISEASES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Stnate  a  letter 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  in 
cooperation  with  official  State  agencies,  to  prevent  the  dis- 
semination cf  pullorum  and  other  diseases  of  poultry,  and  to 
improve   poultry,   poultry   products,  and   hatcheries,   which. 


with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

SALE  OF  CERTAIN  SURPLUS  AGRICULTURAL   COMMODITIES 

Tl^e-  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
"frTfm  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture or  his  authorized  representative  to  deduct  all  ex- 
penses from  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  surplus  agricultural 
commodities,  including  animals  and  the  products  thereof, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


COOPERATIVE      EXTENSION 


WORK      IN 
ECONOMICS 


AGRICULTURE      AND      HOME 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  of  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and 
results  cf  the  cooperative  agricultural  extension  work  in  all 
the  States  and  stating  that  no  appropriation  of  a  State  was 
withheld  during  the  year  1938,  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

NOTARIES   PUBLIC   IN   THE   CIVILIAN    CONSERVATION    CORPS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Administrator  cf  the  Federal  Security  Agency, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide  that 
certain  officers,  agents,  or  employees  paid  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  or  allocated  to  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
shall  have  the  genera!  powers  of  notaries  public,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  en 
Education  and  Labor. 

REGULATION       OF       AIR       CARRIERS       ENGAGED       IN       FOREIGN       AIR 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Acting  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  as  to  the  extent,  if 
any,  to  which  the  Federal  Government  should  further  regu- 
late the  rates,  fares,  and  charges  of  air  carriers  engaged  in 
foreign  air  transportation,  and  the  classifications,  rules,  regu- 
lations, and  practices  affecting  such  rates,  fares,  or  charges, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

SERVICES    OPER.ATED    BY    THE    DOLLAR    STEAMSHIP    LINES,   INC.,    LTD. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  S-nate  a  letter 
from  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  United  States  Maritime 
Commission,  transmitting  a  special  report  of  tlie  United 
States  Maritime  Commission  dealing  with  the  action  taken 
by  the  Commission  for  the  rehabilitation  of  the  services 
operated  by  the  Dollar  Steamship  Lines.  Inc.,  Ltd..  which, 
with  the  accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce. 

STUDY  OF  INVESTMENT  TRUSTS  AND  INVESTMENT  COMPANIES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  three  letters 
from  the  Chairman  and  Acting  Chairman  of  the  S'^curities 
and  Exchange  Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fourth  section  of  chapter  11  of  part  3  of  the  Commission's 
report  on  Abuses  and  Deficiencies  in  the  Organization  and 
Operation  of  Investment  Trusts  and  Investment  Companies, 
and  two  supplemental  reports  on  Commingled  or  Common 
Trust  Funds  Administered  by  Banks  and  Trust  Companies, 
and  Investment  Counsel.  Investment  Management,  and  In- 
vestment Supervisory  Services,  which,  with  the  accompanying 
reports,  were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  Com- 
merce. 

COMPANIES    SPONSORING    INSTALLMENT    INVESTMENT    PLANS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Excliango  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  ppplemental  repon  on 
Companies  Sponsoring  Installment  Investment  Plans,  supple- 
menting the  Commission's  over-all  report  on  its  study  of  in- 
vestment trusts  and  investment  companies,  which,  with  the 
accompanying  report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state Commerce. 
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ATTGUST  REPORT   OF   RKCONSTT'UCTION   FINANCE   rOUPORATICN 

T!:.;  VICE  PliKSlDENT  laid  b<?f^V'  the  S-na^e  a  report, 
su'jinitted.  pur>Uciru  to  law,  ot  the  Reconstuution  Finance 
Corporation  rela'ive  to  its  activities  and  expenditures  for  the 
m  )nrh  oi  Au»:u.-t  1939  which,  with  the  accjmpany.ng  papers, 
Ucts  relcrrtd  to  [h--  Comnuttee  on  Banking  and  CurrLiicy. 

CLAIM  OF  ROBERT  E.  NEWTON 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  b'fore  the  Senate  a  letter  f-om 
the  ComptroII";  Genera!  of  the  United  State?,  transmutire. 
pursuant  to  law.  hi.s  report  and  recommendation  concerning 
the  chum  li  Robert  E.  Newton  apainst  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  paper,  was  referred  to  the 
C'-mmit'.:e  on  Claim.^. 

Cli^pnSITICN  or  EXECrTIVE  PAPERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  !a:d  b^n'cie  the  Senate  letters  from 
the  Archivi'-n  of  the  Unred  Sutes.  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  lists  of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Trev;:-:ury.  the  D-  partment  of  the  Navy,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior,  the  United  States  Civil  Service 
Ccmmissirn.  and  the  Fcdfral  Ccrnrnunications  Commission, 
which  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct  of  bu.>ir.ess  and  have 
no  permanent  value  or  historual  interest,  and  reque.'^ting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papirs.  were  referred  to  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  cf  Executive  Papers. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  Mr.  B\rkley  and  Mr. 
GicsoN  nu ribero  of  Lhe  ccmmittee  ou  tlie  part  of  the  Senate. 

PETITIONS    AND    MEMORI.\LS 

Th.  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
joint  resolution  li  thi-  Leg.slature  of  Wisccn.'^in.  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry: 

J'.:nit  rosoluticn  memcnalizir.p  Congress  to  enact  H.  R.  6300.  to  pro- 

,v;df>  for  the  prcmotiun  of  scunri  dairy  pract.ces  and  to  proviue  an 

adequate  ai.d  balancetl  flow  cf  milk  and  Its  products  ui  interstate 

and  foDeiv;:.   cn.nicrce 

Whercis  the  dairy  larnier  cannot  procluc.-  dairy  products  so  as  to 
glvp  him  a  f'-a^onblc  rr'urn  ^n  hi^^  inv'^stmmt-  w'.*h  the  resiilr. 
that  the  mcrtgi^yes  ■  m  the  farms  cf  many  dalrv  farmers  are  being 
forecl  sed.   rnd 

Whi-rea.-.  tt-  ihe  result  of  a  low  tariCf  on  dairy  products  the  plight 
ci  'he  dairy  farmer  Is  further  agsrav.itrd  by  the  impcriation  uf 
dairv  prcdufts  from  fonM»n  counfrles;   and 

\V;uTea.-  the  purpose  «  f  bill  H  R  6500.  now  penclii.p  m  the  Con- 
gress cf  the  United  S-..ittt.  1-  to  stabihz::  the  pr. -u  :;.n  cf  dairy 
prcduots  and  to  t;uar?.ntoc'  the  producer  nf  puch  r-  -iiir*'--  a  parity 
price,  which  is  a  price  that  is  fair  and  eciultable  iri  r  i.-;  '.L^vaticn  of 
the  other  ccmmoditits  he  lia^  to  purchaj,e  and  cxpti.^ts  that  he 
must  m?ct;  and 

VVhrroa?  pa-.d  blU  pr'^v:dr«  nn  appr^'prntirr  rf  mcner  T  ^  be  used 
to  purcha.'ie  su-pais  dairy  produr's  in  flush  times  In  urd-r  that  a 
uniform  pric.  l<:\fl  may  be  niainiuineu  as  nearly  a^  pcssible;  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Rc.-.cAicd  l.y  t.'ic  a.'scrribly  [the  senate  ccncii-nng) .  That  this 
Irgl-^latur---  respectfully  pet!':lon'=  and  urrrs  the  Concress  cf  the 
Unitt'-d  States  to  enact  Into  law  H  R  65C0,  to  provide "fcr  the  pro- 
jr.vition  of  scur.d  dairy  practices  and  to  provide  an  adequate  a-id 
b, danced  fl.-w  ,if  nnlk  and  it.^  products  in  intei state  and  fcrei'-^a 
commerce;  a:.d  be  It  further 

Resolved.  Th.t  properly  attested  copies  cf  this  rcsolut.on  be  eent 
to  the  PreMdent  oi  the  United  States,  to  buih  H.Uses  cf  C^,u- 
giess,  ar.d  to  each  Wisconsin  Mtm.ber  thereof. 

.  The  VICE  PRESIDENT  ako  1-id  before  the  Senate  the 
following  joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  Wisconsin, 
which  was  leieried  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
re  ney: 

Joint  resolution  memonalizln::  the  Congress  of  tho  United  States 
linmodiattiy  to  enact  into  law  bill  S.  2877,  postponint,'  the  pay- 
ment of  the  pr:ncipal  installment.;  of  Fcd.r.d  land-bank  and 
Ct'mmissioncr  loans  until  July  1.  1940 

Whereas  the  Snerty-r-ixth  Ccm^rrss  of  the  Unlt--d  States  >ia<! 
pending  before  It  the  b!l!,  S.  2877.  providing  that  paragraph  1'  of 
siction  1-i  of  the  Fcdi-r.!  Farm  Lo,m  Act.  as  amended  and  ^ectjcu  2- 
"Section  32  cf  the  Em.-rg'^pcv  Farm  Mortca^e  Act  of  lo-^a  ps 
amended,  be  amended  bv  addms  at  the  end  th-rcof  th"  fcl'owir" 
new  sr-ntence:  EtT.-ciive  July  1,  1933,  no  pi-ivn>ni'  of  thr-  principal 
portion  cf  any  Installment  cf  any  such  Ic.n  out,  tandm-  on  5jch 
date  shall  be  required  prior  to  Jn!v  1.  1940.  if  ti-.e  bcrrc-A-rr  =^h  lU 
not  be  in  defame  with  rc-^pect  to  any  other  covenant  or  condlt-*o:i 
cf  l,is  morti:.''.'e'  ":   and 

Wh.ereas  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American  farmer  today  h-. 
re.ation  to  h.is  pre-war  purcl.asini?  power  .stands  at  71  due  to  th- 
fact  Uiat  the  prices  received  for  agricultural  products  scld  are  11 


prints  below  the  pre-war  level,  while  th'^  prices  paid  by  farn;-  r-  foj- 
n^ait^Tials  and  biipijii!.-.-'  that  entt-r  mtu  coa;  of  pioo miction  arc  21 
poii.t.5  above  the  pre-war  prricd:   and 

Whereas,  due  to  this  drpiorable  econ-'mtc  situation,  worthy 
farmers  find  It  impossible  to  niaintaln  their  farm  operations,  feed. 
and  clothe  th.eir  f.onilies.  and  m.ake  paynieiits  oi  principal  and 
interest   on  Federal  land  bank  and  commi'-.ioner  lens;    and 

Whereas  the  f  ostpi^iiement  at  lea.-t  until  July  1.  1940,  of  Install- 
mrnts  on  the  principal  portion  of  such  loans  Will  brii.!-^  rehef  to 
such  borrowers  with  no  los.ses  to  the  Farm  Credit  Admimstrution; 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoived  f)!/  tfir  senate  {the  n.ssr-mb/.v  concurring) .  Tliat  th.is  legis- 
lature hereby  respectfully  ur^es  the  Congress  (;f  the  United  States 
to  take  immediate  action  m  [ja.^.-.mg  bill  S.  2b77  so  thai  tiv  larniers 
of  the  Unit'  cl  States  may  be  ^\\\.i\  the  benefit  of  such  reluf  in  tha 
very  nrar  futtire.  i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion of  th.e  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill 
2864,  making  funds  available  to  the  various  States  for  high- 
way purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Cnnniittee  on 
Appropriation'^. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resoltition  of  the  Council 
of  the  City  of  Chicago.  111.,  favorinc  revision  of  th>'  W.  P  A. 
Act  so  as  to  restore  the  pre\a!ling  wage  provision  and  alio 
the  cultural  proj^rts,  and  protesting  against  ih^  provision 
providmu  30  d:ivs'  vacation  fur  workers  who  ha\  e  been  em- 
ploy.'d  18  months,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  S^-nate  resolutions  of  the  B  uird 
ot  Estin.ate  of  the  City  of  New  York,  N.  Y.,  and  the  Nebra.-ka 
Slate  Federation  of  Lab<:)r,  Lincoln,  Ntbr..  fHVonng  the  mak- 
ing of  additional  approprartions  so  as  to  facihtate  the  payment 
ot  the  prevailing  hourly  rate  of  wages  on  all  W.  P.  A. 
projects,  whicii  were  referred  to  the  Committte  on  Appro- 
priations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  ol  the  District 
of  Columbia  Cooperative  Loague.  Wasliington,  D.  C,  fa\or- 
ing  the  enactment  of  Senate  bill  2605,  to  amend  tho  Agri- 
cultural Marketing  Act  with  respect  to  the  definition  of  a 
cooperative  a-sscciat-rn,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Ho  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  cf  the  House 
of  Deipgates  of  the  Am.erican  Bar  Association.  San  Francisco, 
Calif,  favoring  the  creation  of  a  joint  congressional  com- 
miitee  t-o  inquire  into  the  need  for  consolidating  and  amend- 
ing existing  Federr.l  securities  legislation,  whicii  was  refened 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

He  also  laid  before  tlie  Senate  a  resolution  cf  the  Young 
People's  R.  ligicus  Union.  Boston,  Mass.,  favoring  tlie  con- 
tinuance of  the  subccmm.ittee  of  the  Committee  on  Educa'ion 
and  Labca-  investigating  viclaticns  of  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  assembly  and  inierferencc  with  the  right  of  labor  to  or- 
ganize and  bar.-am  collectively,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

He  also  kid  bofore  th^  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  bv  the 
American  Legion,  Deparfment  of  Massachusetts,  at  Tnunfon, 
Ma.ss..  favoring  the  expansion  and  continuation  of  the  United 
States  Hou.lng  Authority  program  for  low-in<-ome  families, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ccm.mittee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  i!ie  Grand 
Lsland  Beei  Workers  Umon.  Local  No.  43.  Grand  Island. 
Nehr.,  remonstraiing  against  the  enactment  cf  legisla'ion 
curtailing  the  rr^-hts  and  liberties  of  Americans,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Immigration. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  rcsolutioas  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Regimen'  of  Infantiy  of  the  Spanish-American  War 
and  Phil.pp;nc  Insur-ection.  at  Portland,  Greg.,  protesting 
acnnsr  the  issuance  by  the  Umtrd  SM'cs  of  any  more  tax- 
exempt  bnds  and  favoring  the  payment  of  ih.-  foreign  dtbt 
owed  to  th-  United  States,  which  wore  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee o.n  Pinan"*". 

He  a'so  laid  b^f^re  th"  Senate  resolutions  of  the  C-ntrnl 
Labrr  Union  of  Shf^nnndoah.  Pa.,  and  the  Department  of 
Public  Safety  of  Camden.  N.  J.,  favoring  protecMve  mcnsure.s 
to  forestall  excessive  increases  in  comm,odity  prices,  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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He  alsiD  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Inter- 
national Association  for  Identification  in  convemion  assem- 
bled at  Tulsa.  Okla.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation  to 
establish  and  m.alntain  improved  methods  of  supervision  of 
ofTenders  released  on  probation,  parole,  conditional  lelea.^e, 
or  otheiwise,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commnttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

Hit'  also  laid  bi  fore  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Inter- 
national Asiucialion  for  Identification,  in  convention  a.ssem- 
bicd  at  Tulsa.  Okla..  favoring  the  using  of  fingerprint  rec- 
ords in  connection  with  any  selective-service  registrants 
nquii'i'd  in  the  futuie,  vh.ch  was  nfeirod  to  the  Committee 
on  Military  Aflair^ 

•  He  iil.-o  la;ci  bt  furc  the  S  na'e  a  resolutKjn  adopted  by 
the  Coopcrativi  Conclave  of  the  Di.-trict  of  Columbia.  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  favoring  the  apiximtmont  of  a  ri^presentative 
of  the  orean'Zf>d  co;^r''":^'tive  consumers  cr,  any  boards, 
bodies,  and  admini.^-t  •  ations  concerned  w.th  commod'ty 
piices  and  control,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

He  al>o  laid  before  the  Senate  a  lesolution  of  the  Grand 
A'rif  Fraternal  Order  of  Eagles.  Chicago.  111.,  favoring  the 
do^ignation  of  a  day  as  Citizenship  Day  to  we]com»e  publicly 
individuals  entitled  to  citizenship,  which  v.as  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

He  al:-)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of 
a  i\!-moiiai  fiom  the  chairman  of  the  committee  on  rules 
of  thf  Prohibition  National  Commiittce.  New  York.  N.  Y., 
remonstrating  against  the  nomination  and  appointment  of 
certain  Justices  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  refiM-red  to  the  Committee  on  the  Jud.ciary. 

He  also  la  d  before  the  Senate  resolutions  of  the  Second 
Oregon  Regiment  Volunteer  Infantry  Reunion  Association, 
at  Portland.  Greg.,  favoring  the  enac'ment  of  legislation 
prohibiiing  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war 
by  any  private  pers>.n.  firm,  or  corporation,  and  also  favor- 
inii  the  conscription  of  labor.  projDerty.  and  wealth,  as  well 
as  manpower,  in  the  event  of  war.  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  Rotary  Club,  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  favoruig 
the  return  of  the  U.  S.  frigate  Constcllaium  to  her  home 
port,  Baltimore.  Md.,  and  the  assignment  of  the  frigate  to 
p  permanent  berth  at  Fort  McHenry,  Md..  which  was  re- 
ferred to  tho  Committee  on  Naval  AfTairs. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the  memorial  of  the  Auburn- 
dale  Improveinint  Association,  Inc.,  Auburndale-Flushlng. 
Long  Island.  N.  Y,.  remonstrating  against  disapproval  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  a  bill  relative  to  3-cent 
postage  in  the  Boroueh  of  Queens,  N.  Y..  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  Insular 
Association  of  Socuil  Woikers  of  Puerto  Rico.  San  Juan, 
P.  R.,  relative  to  a  state  of  emergency  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
favoring  the  taking  of  remedial  measures  for  the  economic 
conditions  now  existing,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Territories  and  Insular  Affairs, 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  B)ard 
of  Supervisors  of  the  City  and  County  of  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
favoring  amendment  cf  the  Hawaiian  Organic  Act  so  as  to 
pro'.ide  greater  independence  to  political  subdivisions  of  tlie 
T'  rritory  of  Hav.-a.i,  v.hich  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
en  Territories  and  Insular  AfTairs. 

He  alsi)  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu'ion  of  the  Pro- 
vincial Board  of  Nueva  Vizcaya,  Baycmbong,  P.  I.,  relative 
to  a  resclution  by  Representative  ALEX.^NDER,  of  Minnesota, 
fii(d  m  the  Hou^e  uf  Representatives,  pertaining  to  his  Ex- 
cellency, Presider.t  Manuel  L.  Quezon  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  tho  Philipipnes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Teiritonts  and  Insular  Affairs. 

He  also  laid  helore  the  Senate  a  re.<;olution  of  the  National 
Association  of  Motor  Bus  Operators,  in  convention  assembled 
at  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  protesting  against  ratification  of 
the  Draft  Convention,  "Hours  of   Work  and  Rest  Periods 


•  road  transport)  Convention,  1939,"  promulgated  by  the  In- 
ternational Labor  Conference  at  Geneva,  Switzerland,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  petitions  of  sundry  citizens 
of  the  United  States  praymg  that  America  keep  out  of  war 
and  maintain  complete  neutrality  during  the  present  Euro- 
pean cc  nflict,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by  vari- 
ous organizations  in  the  United  States  favoring  the  complete 
neutrality  of  the  United  Suites  during  the  present  European 
conflict,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  memorials  of  sundry  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  remonstrating  against  any  change 
in  the  present  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by 
various  organizations  in  the  United  States  protesting  against 
any  change  in  the  present  neutrality  law  of  the  United 
States,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  National 
Council  of  the  Sons  and  Daughters  of  Liberty.  Philadelphia, 
Pa,,  favoring  the  deportation  of  alien  spies  and  other  unde- 
sirable pr  rsxns.  which  was  crd«>red  to  he  on  the  table. 

Mr,  MINTON  presented  numerous  petitions  cf  sundry  cit- 
izens cf  the  State  of  Indiana  praying  that  the  present  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  be  retained 
and  that  the  United  States  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality, which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

AUTHORIZ.'iTION  FCR  COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS  TO  REPORT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  is  in  session  considering  proposed  legislation  the  ne- 
cessity for  the  enactment  of  which  caused  the  Congress  to 
be  called  into  extraordinary  session.  Whether  the  commit- 
tee will  be  able  to  conclude  its  work  tcday,  I  am  not  now  in 
a  position  to  say.  but,  even  if  it  should,  it  would  obviously  be 
impossible,  this  being  Thursday,  for  the  Senate  to  enter  upon 
the  consideration  of  the  proposed  legislation  before  Mon- 
day. Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  during  any 
recess  or  adjournment  of  the  Senate  following  today's  session, 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  may  be  authorized  to 
report  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  probably  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  have  had  some  conversation  with  the  able  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  and  I  assume  that  if  a  report  is  made  be- 
tween now  and  Monday  the  Senate  will  enter  upon  the  con- 
sideration cf  the  measure  not  later  than  Monday. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  the  general  understanding  in  the 
committee,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And  that  we  will  proceed  in  the  usual  way, 
commencing  at  12  o'clock,  and  discussing  the  matter  until 
5  o'clock  or  thereabouts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  I  have  no  present 
intention  to  deviate  from  the  regular  procedure  of  the 
Senate.  I  think  tha^  we  can  expedite  the  consideration  of 
the  measure  which  is  to  be  reported  under  the  program  sug- 
gested, depending,  cf  course,  upon  developments  as  they  may 
arise. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  is  quite  satisfactory. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  had^hoped  and  expected  on  Monday,  or 
whenever  the  Senate  begins  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  to 
make  a  very  brief  statement,  in  which  I  shall ^urge  Senators 
who  contemplate  discussing  the  matter  to  be  prepared  to 
do  so,  in  order  that  the  Senate  will  not  have  to  adjourn  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  because  no  Senator  is  reaay  to 
proceed.  I  think  we  can  all  cooperate — I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  we  cannot — in  working  out  a  program  of  that  sort. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  a  veiy  sati-sfying  statement,  one 
that  I  expected  from  the  able  Senator,  and  one  in  which  I 
concur.  For  that  reason,  I  have  no  objection  to  the  Senator's 
proposal. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECtmVK    POWZRS    rNDER    NATIONAL    EMERGENCY    PROCLAMATION 

Mr.  VANDENBEKG.  Mr.  President,  after  conferring  with 
the  abl^  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI,  and  having 
hi.s  apreement,  I  submit  a  resolution  and  asic  for  its  present 
con.sideration.  it  being  solely  a  request  for  information,  to 
which.  I  understand,  there  Ls  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  read  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  185),  as 
follcw.s: 

Rrnii-f-d  Thar  the  Attcrney  General  Is  reques'^ed  to  repcrt  to  tho 
Senate  at  the  earliest  date  what  executive  powers  are  made  available 
to  tlie  Presidont  u;ider  tiis  proclamation  of  caaonal  eiiierg^ncy.  and 
«l;at  G'lier  pxiraordmary  powers,  if  any,  are  mac?  available  to  the 
Erifcu •.!',■(_•  ni.cier  txlstmg  statutes  in  emergency  cr  state  of  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  the  resolution 
pertains  to  the  situation  with  which  we  are  called  here  to  deal, 
I  see  no  objf  ction  to  its  adoption.  Ai  a  matter  of  lact,  I  tiiink 
the  information  which  is  called  for  by  it  may  be  helpful  to  us 
in  the  duscussion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  cbjoction  to  the  present 
con.^ideration  of  the  resolution  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Mxiiigan? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  for  a  rereading  of 
at  least  the  Hrst  portion  of  the  resolution? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  ckik  w.U 
again  read  the  resolution. 

The  kgi.lativo  cltik  again  read  the  resc]utir)n. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  uf  th<^  resoUiMon? 

Mr.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  reservint^  the  ripht  to  oh.irct, 
may  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
to  ;ho  fact  that  thr>  resolution  as  .^rr^rntcd  calls  for  a  r^-povt 
"at  the  earliLSt  d.itc"?  I  ^uppcsp  that  that  would  literally 
mean  today.  Dees  not  the  Senator  mean  at  the  eailiesL 
practicablr  d.:t«  "? 

Mr.  VANDENBEP.G  Yes;  and  I  a.-sumecl  that  was  the 
mraninp  rf  the  lansu.iae. 

Mr,  NEELY,  I  ask  unanimous  con.^cnt  that  the  resolution 
br  amended  in  that  particular,  by  inserting  the  word  "piac- 
tuable"  after  'h»^  svord  '•earr.csf'  atid  before  the  word  "date." 

Ml .  VANDENKZRG,    I  hav-  no  objection  to  that. 

The  VICE  Pi?ESIDENT.  V.'.thout  objection,  the  resolution 
will  be  aniended  as  sucgcstrd  by  the  Sen  it  or  trom  W^est  Vir- 
ginia and.  withiout  objection,  the  resolution,  as  amend  d,  is 
agret'd  to. 

The  resolution  as  amended  and  agieed  to  is  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  A'totncy  General  is  requested  to  report  to  tlie 
Stnate  at  the  ear!ie-=t  prart.cab'.e  oate  what  cxicTitive  powf^rs  are 
n..uie  avaiiace  to  th.e  Prf<-;dent  iiiuier  h:s  proc!amatirn  of  national 
eme'c.  ncy.  ai.d  what  oth.'^r  exlracrchn.iry  power-^.  it  any,  are  mace 
availitbie  to  liie  executive  iindiT  txi.-ia.g  sta: ut<.>  m  emeri;cncy  or 
frt.ite  of  war. 

ACTTVITIIS   OF   FOnEION   AGENTS   AFFECTING    NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  CLARK  oi  Mussoun.  Mr  President.  I  send  forward  a 
re-oluticn  and  ask  unanimous  consent  tha'  it  may  be  uad  t(  r 
the  information  of  the  Senate  and  tl:cn  tl^.at  it  may  he  up^n 
the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  res->h;t!on  will  b.^  read 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolution   tS.  Res.   18G),  as 
fellows: 

Recli'Td  That  a  <^per:.-ii  rrrr.ml**ee  of  scv'-n  Ser.a*or=  to  be  ap- 
poir.tcd  by  the  I'resiri,  nt  of  the  S^v.ate.  i.s  authcnr-.  d  and  dincttd  to 
make  a  lull  an:l  con. pit te  study  and  investiga-iun  of  the  ac :;vlties 
of  any  pe.s~n,  firm,  or  corpcr:if;cn  acting  lor  or  on  behalf  of  any 
forei'-'n  nation,  by  wr>y  of  propagardn  or  ctherwisc,  having  as  their 
ultimate  gnal  or  tending  to  cause  dlrerth-  or  lrd;rtc-lv.  a  chanee  in 
the  n.'Utral  posit:  )n  ot  the  United  States  in  th^  cmfiict.s  now  being 
waced  abroad  The  ronmtitii-e  ."shall  report  to  t:.c  S^n.^te  the  re,-ulrs 
of  its  study  and  Inve-ti-ations.  together  with  its  roconimeudat.cns, 
If  Any.  ff^r  neces>-ary  lecl.-!at,on 

For  the  purpo.st  of  thl.s  resoiutlcn  the  comm.ittee.  cr  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thertof.  is  atrJioriztd  to  hold  heanncs.  to 
Sit  ar.d  act  at  such  t:m  s  ar.d  place:-  dur-.r.g  th-^  ?es,s;ons.  rccc.-ses 
and  .-djourncd  perirr'.s  ct'  th"  Seventy-sixth  and  succerdln.T  Ccn- 
gresse?.  to  employ  clerical  and  other  as.«:stance.  to  r-qinre  bV  sub- 
pena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction  of  such  correspondence,  bn.-lcs  papers  and  documents:  to 
make  such  investigation's,  to  adnainster  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
t€stunony,  and  to  incur  such  cxptnditures  as  it  deems  advisable 


Tlie  cost  of  stenographic  services  to  report   such  hearin  ts  shall  not 

be  in  txcess  of  25  ceiiis  per  hundnxi  ui^rds.     The  expenses  of  the 

committee,  wh'.ch  shall  not  exceed  f25f>cn.  sh.-.ll  be  p:;ici  f:oni  the 

crnting(nt    fund    of    the    Senate    upon    voui  liers    approved    by  the 
chairman  of  tiie  committee. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President.  I  think  that  a  rc^-oluticn  of 
that  character  should  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  no  objection  to  that 
course  b^ing  taken. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  ask  that  the  resolution  be  so  referred. 

The  \1CE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  resolution  is  refened  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

; ORDER   For?   .ADJOURNMENT   TO   MONDAY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unananou.s  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  deliberations  tjday  it  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'elock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ls  Qiere  objection?  The  Chair 
hear,>  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

THE  president's  ADDRESS  ON  AMERICAS  ATTITUDE  TOWARD  THE  WAR 

I  Mr.  Barkley  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  radio  address  delivered  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  the  evening  of  September  3.  1939.  con- 
cerning the  wi^r  1!^-  EurC'pe  and  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  in  relation  thereto,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

FOREIGN  WARS  AND  NEUTR.ALITY  I.ECISLATION^ADDrESS  BY  SENATOR 

PITTMAN 

;Mr  B'S'RNES  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
th'  Re'-'ord  a  radio  address  en  the  subj^^ct  of  fcroi^m  wars  and 
A/;:eiican  nputrrility  h-^islaticn.  delivered  by  S-naior  Pittman 
on  Sentpmb  ;r  27,  1939   whicli  arp  ars  m  the  Anpendix  1 

COXSTITUTION   SUNDAY — ADDRESS   EV   SENATOR   DAVIS 

iMr,  Dav;.s  a^iked^nd  obtained  have  to  have  p:inf'xi  m  tht? 
Recukd  a  radio  addrVj  on  Constitution  Sunday,  u  h\eiei.:  tjy 
him  on  Saturc^ay.  September  16,  1939,  which  appear.-^  m  the 

Aijpeiidix.i 

NLUT^AtlTY — ADDRCSS  EY   SI  NATOR    JOHNSON   OF   COLOR'^DO 

iMr.  Ad,\ms  a.skrd  ar.d  oota'ned  lfa\(^  to  lia\e  printi  d  ;ri  iho 
RFcor.D  a  rad;o  address  on  tiic  subject  ot  n-nitrality,  cUliveied 
bv  S-n?/nr  Johnson  of  Cclcrado  on  S.  ptemb  r  Jl,  l9,-;9.  at 
Minneapolis,  Minn  ,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix] 

NEUTRALITY IFTTFR    BV    SENATOR    HOLT 

iMi.  IIOLT  n.^kfd  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  v/ritt.n  by  him  en  th?  ;u'oject  of  pro;.o;_d 
neutrality  legulation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

NEUTRALITY — EDITORIALS    FROM    t^AR.sONS    (KANS.)    SC.N 

(Mr.  Reed  asked  and  obiaincd  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  (diforials  en  the  subject  of  neutrality,  written  by  Inm 
and  publi.shed  in  liie  Parsons  'Kans,.;  Sun,  wnich  appoar  in 
the  Appendix.]  | 

PARTISAM-KIP    IN    WAR    CRTHIS STATr%TENT   BY    HON.   rRATCTC   KNOX 

iMr,  Lucas  a.-k^d  and  obtained  Icavp  to  hnvp  ririnted  in  th^ 
Rfcord  a  stattment  f-ntitKd  'Kp.wx  Fore  W'-ars  Partisau-ship 
in  War  Crisis."  wh.ch  appears  in  the  Afip'^ndix  I 

.MD  FOR  THE  ALLIES — LETTF?v   FROM  M\.T.  e,EN    Slt^   LEONARD  ROGEHS 

IMr.  Cl.ark  (^f  M;-:.<'Uri  asked  and  ebt  ini.  ci  1' ave  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  an  open  letter  fr^m  Maj.  Gen.  Sir 
Leonard  Rogers  to  the  London  Daily  Telcftraph  on  the  sub- 
ject of  America's  Aid  to  the  D  •nioeracits,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix,  i 

FRANCES     WILLARD     CFNTENNHL      TOTAL      ABSTINENCE      SOriETV 

STATEMENT    BV   DR.   A,   C.   JACK-ON 

(Mr.  Fr.a::ier  asked  and  obtained  le'^ve  to  hav-'  prnvcd  in 
the  Record  a  statemen-L  by  D;-.  Arthur  Cha.lcs  Juckscn. 
president  of  the  Frances  Willard  C'  ntt  nnial  Total  Abstinence 
Sccietv,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY — ARTICLE  FROM  NEW   YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 

[Mr.  Pepper  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality,  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  21,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.! 
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DEATH    OF    REPRESENTATIVE    EATON    OF    CALIFORNIA 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate- 
a  re...  lut.on  tr^m  the  House  of  Representatives,  which  will 
be  read. 

The  resolution  (H.  Res.  301  >  was  read  as  follows:      I 

I  In   THt  HoL'f-E  OF  Repp.ese>:t,^tives. 

Srvtrmbcr  21,  1939: 

Rrsolvcd.  Tliat  the  H-m.se  has  heard  with  proi(  and  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Hon,  Thomas  M.  Eaton,  a  Itt  i<res<-ntaliVe  from  tho  Stale 
of  Culifornia 

Ut':o:vd,  Thur  the  C'-^rt-:  communlc.itr  ilie,.e  rf'.<^olut:f  ns  to  the 
Se.  iti^  and  tvansmit  a  ccpv  there(jf  lo  the  lam^'y  of  the  dec.  used 

R'-i'iitd.  "Ihat  as  a  funher  mark  of  respect  the  Hcum;  do  now 
adj(  urn 

Mr,  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  ab.sence  of  the  senior 
Sena'or  trom  California  [Mr.  Johnson!,  who  is  detained  on 
official  business,  I  .submit  th{^  re.^olution  which  I  send  to  the 
desk  and  a,'-k  unanimous  consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

Thr  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  re.^olution  will  be  read. 

The  lesolution  iS.  Res.  187)  wa.s  read,  considered,  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows; 

Rr^ynril.  Thnt  the  S<  nato  h^s  h'ard  with  profound  sorrow  the 
ann junccmcnt  i/f  the  death  ol  Hon  Thomas  M.  Eaton,  late  a  Rcpre- 
scn'ativc  from   the  Slut.-  of  Caalornia 

Rifolicri,  That  ih>'  Secretary  conimunicute  thfse  resolutions  to 
the  Hou.se  of  KeprtM^nta' ives  and  transniit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  th"  dcce.iscri  | 

Mr,  M'-NARY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  tlif  memory  of  the  d'veased  Representative,  I  move,  on 
bthalf  of  the  senior  S-nator  from  California  IMr.  Johnson], 
thi'^  the  Senate  do  nov.-  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  airreed  to:  and  'at  12  o'clock 
and  14  uiiiiutes  p.  m.»  the  Senate  adjourned,  the  adjcurnmcnt 
being  und  •!■  the  order  previously  enK-rcd,  until  Monday,  Oc- 
tobf  r  2,  19:39.  at  12  o'clock  m.rridian.  . 


'      HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

I  TlRRt:DAY,    SEPTEMBER    28.    1939 

The  Hoiu-e  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock  noon  by  the 
Speakor  [)ro  temp<ire,  Mr.  Rayburn. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev,  James  Shcra  Montgomery,  D.  D,,  offered 
the  foHowmtT  prayer:  j 

Heavenly  Father,  as  we  paiLse  on  the  thre'-hold  of  this  new 
day.  we  turn  to  Thee  m  praise  and  adoration.  Let  us  not  fail 
to  realize  that  amud  the  turmoil  oi  this  outward  world  Thou 
art  ever  present  to  give  rest  and  quiet  to  the  inner  lilc.  Hum- 
ble us  in  our  pride,  hft  us  from  cur  despondency,  k^ep  our 
h{  arts  pure  and  cur  lips  from  speaking  guile.  In  ail  our  ways 
make  u.^  not  ashamed  to  be  good,  forgiving,  and  gentle. 
Blesstd  L<jrd,  forgive  us  when  we  are  selfish,  recall  us  when 
we  go  astray,  and  save  us  from  wronging  ourselves  by  think- 
ing ill  of  ethers.     In  our  Saviour's  name.     Amen. 

The  Jouinal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday.  September  25, 
1939.  was  rrj.d  and  approved. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gtntltinan  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Williams  1. 

'  THE  LATE  R0N.\LD  L.  JOHNSTON  | 

Mr.  WILLIATvIS  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  deeply  regret 
to  announce  the  passing  of  a  former  Mtmber  of  this  House. 
H.An.  Ronald  L.  Johnston,  of  Rolla,  Mo.  He  died  lai;t  Fi-iday, 
September  22.  at  the  age  of  67  years. 

Mr.  John.'-ton  was  born  in  Louisiana,  Mo,,  and  in  early  life 
vent  to  St.  Louis  County,  which  he  represented  for  three 
terms  in  the  Mi.ssouri  Legislature.  He  also  served  the  peo- 
ple of  that  ccunty  for  three  terms  as  pro.secuting  attorney. 
Alter  that  he  was  assistant  circiut  attorney  of  the  city  of 
St.  Louis  for  a  period  of  5  years. 

After  17  years  of  public  service  in  and  around  the  city  of 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Johnston  moved  to  south  central  Missouri,  and 
in  1928  was  elected  from  the  old  Sixteenth  Missouri  District 
to  Conp.ress.  He  served  in  this  body  during  the  Seventy-first 
Congress.  After  retiring  he  resumed  the  practice  of  law,  in 
which  profession  he  had  a  long  and  a  very  successful  career. 
He  was  very  active  and  influential  in  Masonic  circles  and  in 
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Republican  politics.  He  leaves  sur\iving  him  his  widow  and 
two  children. 

In  the  death  of  Ronald  Johnston  Missouri  has  lost  one  of 
its  favorite  sons  and  the  Nation  has  lost  an  able  and  a  good 
man. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  CrowthlrI. 

THE    LATE    JOHN    SANFORD 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speakpr,  it  is  with  a  keen  sense  of 
reprct  that  I  announce  the  death  of  the  Honorable  John 
Sanford,  of  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  on  Septoni'oei  2G,  1939.  He 
served  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repro^sentatives  during 
thf  Fifty-f'rst  and  Fifty-second  Congre.sses.  March  4.  1889, 
to  March  3.  1893.  and  was  born  at  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  January 
18,  1851. 

He  attended  the  common  schools  and  the  Pouuhkoepsie  Mil- 
itary Institute  and  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1872; 
engaged  in  the  carpet  manufacturing  indastry  with  his  father 
in  Amsterdam.  N.  Y.,  and  after  leaving  Congress  he  resumed 
his  business  pursuits.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Republican 
National  Convention  at  Minneapolis  in  1892,  a  Presidential 
elector  on  the  Republican  ticket  of  McKinley  and  Hobart  in 
1896.  and  was  for  many  years  a  member  of  the  New  York 
Racing  Commission. 

Our  State  htis  lost  a  loyal  and  devoted  citizen,  and  his  home- 
town folks  will  mourn  the  pa.s^ing  of  one  of  iLs  outstanding 
pioneers,  a  man  of  unimpeachable  character  and  sterling 
integrity. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.'rcnt  to  extetid  my  cAvn  remarks  in  the  Record  ?nd  include 
tiieioin  some  tables  with  reference  to  exports  and  imports. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  teriipore.  Ls  there  objection  to  the 
reque.<it  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr,  VreelandI  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  in  the  Record  his  remarks  on  the  occasion 
of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  new  physical  education 
gymnasium  building  at  Seton  Hall  Coliege,  South  Orange, 
N.  J.,  and  to  include  therewith  copies  of  several  letters,  in- 
cluding one  frcm  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Nev.  Jersey. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ELECTION   TO    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  request  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  I  offer  a  privileged  resolution  for 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  307 

Resolrrd.  That  Esnrs  Kefauver,  of  Tennessee,  be.  and  he  Is 
hereby,  etected  a  member  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Hous« 
of  Representatives  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  CiaimB, 
Revision  of  the  Laws,  and  the  Census. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  further  privileged 
rc'-olution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  308 

Resolved,  That  Fadjo  Cr.'vfns,  of  Arkansas,  be,  and  he  is  hereby, 
elee-ed  a  member  of  the  standing  committees  of  the  Hoii&e  of 
Representativps  on  Territories,  Mines  and  MiniLig,  Clulms,  and 
Irrigation  and  Reclamaiicn.  "^ 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in.sert  therein 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Cordcll  Hull,  Secretary  of  State 
of  the  United  Sta^^es  and  Chairman  of  the  Governing  Board 
of  the  Pan  American  Union,  on  the  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  Pan  American  Day  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair, 
Friday.  September  22,  1939.  on  the  .subject  of  the  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Pan  American  Movement  in  the  Present  Singu- 
larly Unhappy  Junction  of  World  Affairs. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
rcciut^i  cf  ihe  gen'.lcman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unanimou.s  consent 
to  ex'.end  my>3wn  remarks  m  the  Reccpd  and  include  therein 
an  f  xrorpt  from  MacMaiion  and  M.lletf.s  Federal  Adminis- 
trators. 

Til"  srEAPQ:R  pro  tempore.  Is  there  cbjtction  to  the  re- 
qiU'.st  (if  the  gt-n'l'-m.an  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  rem.ark.^  in  the  Reoopd  and  include  iheiem 
the  rtmaiks  of  Profi'S,>or  HodgfS.  Mr.  Portnow,  and  my.srlf 
on  the  subject  of  the  Eiuopean  Crisis  over  radio  itation 
\VE\T). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  tlie 
/  requtst  of  the  Rtntkman  from  New  Yoik? 

Thtre  was  no  objection. 

Mr  MANSFIELD  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  pentle- 
nuin  irom  Texas  .Mr.  KLEEr.RC  1  i,s  abi-ent.  He  recently  de- 
hvered  an  interesting  address  at  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.,  on  the 
subject  of  neutrality.  I  a.-k  unanimcus  consent  to  extend 
my  rcmaiks  in  the  Record  and  include  thcrem  that  address. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
ques'  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Tht-rr  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  II.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  R-k  unani- 
^  mous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Jay  C.  Hormel  on 
the  ."-ubject  of  foieip-n  relations. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tt  ir.pore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest (;f  the  genrL man  ficm  Minnesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

NEUTRALITY 

Mr  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimcus 
ecn  nt  to  extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  subject  of  xN'cutrality  and  to  include  therein  a 
bri"f  (  xcerpt  from  an  editorial  appearing  in  tlie  Washington 
Herald   day   before  yfsteiday. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from.  Tennessee? 

Th'TP  was  no  objoetion. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  along  with  all 
—  Members  of  the  Congress,  as  well  as  Am.ericans  generally,  I 

deeply  d'^plorc  the  terrible  conflagration  that  is  raging  in 
Europp  at  this  time.  It  seems  paradoxical  that  three  of  the 
greatest  nations  in  the  world — nat;ons  thar  have  aitamtd  ti-.e 
very  arme  in  lefinem.ent  and  culture — should  now  be  in  the 
ghasiiy  grip  of  a  bloody  war  seeking  each  other's  annihilation. 

The  paramount  desire  and  purpose  of  every  patriotic  Amer- 
ican IS  to  keep  our  peace-loving  country  out  of  that  horrible 
holec;iU.-t  cf  death  and  de.scl.ition. 

Ina.Mnuch  as  our  Constiiuficn  vests  in  the  Conrrr-\ss  the 
power  to  declare  war.  naturally,  being  a  Member  of  that  body, 
I  feci  proft/Undly  the  weiglii  of  the  obligation  and  responsi- 
bility \\h:cli  I  ewe  my  constituency  and  my  counti-y  as  a  whole 
to  Use  every  effort  in  my  power  to  help  iafepuard  American 
neutiality  to  the  end  that  the  United  States  m,ay  not  be 
drawn  into  the  conflict. 

The  President  has  .nCu  fit  to  call  the  Ccngress  into  ex- 
traordinary session  to  consider  and  devise  th.e  best  m.eans 
pos.'ib.e  to  safeguard  our  domestic  security  and  tranquillity. 

At  the  last  session  cf  the  Congress  the  Hcu.-e  passed  a  neu- 
trality bill  which  p'ohibited  th.e  sale  of  'crnis,  ammunition, 
and  implments  of  war  to  boUi.terent  nations.  I  voted  for  this 
me:u-U!e,  because  at  that  time  tncie  was  comparative  peace 
in  Euri  pe  and  I  fell  that  to  return  to  international  law  might 
be  construed  as  an  affront  by  certain  nat.ons  dU'^  to  their 
geographical  location.  After  all,  however,  the  Lord  created 
the  lands  and  the  seas,  and  we  are.  therefore,  not  responsible 
for  th.e  woild's  geography. 

While  the  bill  passed  by  the  Hcu.=:e  placed  an  em.bargo  on 

the  sales  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  impiem.ents  cf  war  to 

_       belligerent  nations,  it  pc;  muted  the  sales  cf  foodstuffs  and 

raw  materials  which  could  not  only  be  sold,  but  shipped  in 


American  bottoms,  manned  by  American  crews,  and  flying 
the  American  flag  to  belligerents  irrespective  of  their  na- 
tionality. 

This  bill  is  now  befcre  the  Senate  for  its  consideration. 

It  is  proposed  by  one  schocl  cf  thought  in  the  Senate  to 
amend  the  House  bill  by  liftmg  the  erribarpo  on  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war.  and  provide  that  they 
may  be  sold  to  belligerents  on  condition  that  the  purcha;.er 
come  here  and  pay  for  the  commodities  anrl  carry  tliem 
away  in  th^ir  cv^n  ships  and  at  their  own  n.-k.  The  oth.-r 
school  cf  thought  in  the  Senate  oppc^es  this  principle,  and 
insists  on  th*'  mamt^^n.mce  of  a  stric  t  embargo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  cf  the  House,  I  have  devoted 
lon^,  careful,  and  conscientious  study  to  the  two  theories. 
i^I•.cl  at  the  mom.enf.  I  feel  that  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  if 
pn.porly  .sa!'i'suarded  and  enforced,  ctltrs  the  host  solution 
of  our  d;iriculry,  provimd  tlie  plan  also  embiaces  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials  as  well  as  munitions  of  war. 

It  is  conceded  by  Army  experts  and  by  laymen  as  well  that 
food  is  not  only  the  major  but  the  indispensable  necessity 
for  c:n-rying  on  a  successful  war.  Napoleon  said.  "An  army 
advances  on  its  belly."  And  no  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
Well  an  army  may  be  equipped  with  arms  and  ammunitions, 
no  matter  how  highly  mechanized  it  m.ay  b^,  if  it  is  not  prop- 
erly fed  It  is  doomed  to  di-^mal  failure.  We  appreciated  this 
fact  m  1918  wh'^n  we  inaugurated  "whpatle.-s  and  s\',eetle.ss" 
clays  in  ord  r  that  cur  boys  in  Europe  m^ight  have  the  requuvd 
and  necessary  food  supply. 

Mr.  Spcak'^'r,  food  being  the  primary  and  param.cun^  ne- 
ces.sitv  cf  war.  for  us  to  sell  food.stutTs  to  beliii^erents  and 
even  dehv-r  it.  as  can  be  dene  under  ex.stmg  lav.-,  and  at 
the  same  time  refuse  to  sell  them  materials  cf  even  less  vi- 
tality, .seenis  altogether  incom-,istent  and  absurd  to  inc.  Cot- 
ton, copper,  z.nc,  bra^s,  aluminum,  and  man-ancse  are  also 
e.s:-.(ntial  to  successful  w.arfare,  and  yet  under  existing  law 
we  can  Sill  these  raw  niatenals  to  belhgerents  and  even  de- 
hvtr  them,  or  attempt  to  do  so,  in  cur  own  craft. 

The  argument  for  not  lifting  the  embargo  on  war  muni- 
tions and  returning  to  international  law  i,:,  that  a  cargo 
containing  such  contraband  of  a  ship  owned  by  American 
interests,  manned  by  an  American  crew,  and  flying  the 
American  fia^,  miglit  be  sunk  by  one  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions, and  thus  arouse  such  indignation  in  our  country  that 
we  might  be  precipitated  into  war.  How  niuch  more  in- 
flamed and  indiirnant.  I  ask  you,  would  tlie  American  p.'Cpl(> 
become  .':hould  the  cargo  of  such  a  ship  be  destroyed  at  .^^ea 
ecnsist  of  milk  and  flour  and  other  food  products  to  relieve 
starving  babies,  iiinceent  children,  and  nonmilitant  civilians 
of  belligerent  nations?  The  destruction  of  such  a  ship  bear- 
ing cotton,  coppeT,  zinc,  and  so  forth,  would  have  th.e  same 
effect  on  the  psychology  of  the  American  people  as  if  it  con- 
tained guns,  airplanes,  and  explosives. 

B'  it  remembered,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  cur  entry  into  tht^  last 
World  War  was  due.  in  the  mam.  to  the  ruthless  and  un- 
restricted ,-^ubmarlne  de.-! ruction  of  Ameiican  merchant  ships 
on  the  high  seas.  For  us  not  to  profit  by  that  tragic  ex- 
ample would  be  to  classify  us  as  the  most  stupid  people  on 
the  lace  of  the  earth.  Let  us  enact  a  neutrality  law  which 
Will  not  only  keep  cur  merchant  vessels  ouL-ide  th.e  zone  of 
hostilities,  but  cur  nationals  as  well.  If  American  cit.zms 
are  wilhng  to  assume  the  perils  of  war  by  traveling  on  foreign 
vessels,  let  them  do  so  with  the  expres.s  understanding  th.at 
they  do  so  of  their  own  volition  and  at  their  cwn  risk. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  th-  Hou.^e  an  editorial  wliich  appeared  in  day 
before  yesterday's  i*sue  of  the  Washington  Herald,  which  i.s 
as  fellows: 

In  the  23  davg  since  the  war  started  52  ships  hnve  been  sunk. 
Britain  has  lost  32:  Germany,  9;  France,  1;  and  the  neutral  nations 
have  lost  10.  Four  neutral  sh.ps  liave  been  df.stroyod  in  3  dr.', 3. 
and  -his  has  driven  Sweden,  one  of  the  principal  10i;rrs,  to  draft 
what  the  cables  tif-b-Tibe  as  a  "stiff  note"  of  protest  to  Germany. 

Germany  re- ponds  l.y  polntln-^'  out  that  she  is  lighting  for  )ier 
life  and  has  published  a  ll^^t  ot  contraband  which  nu  .>^hin.  how- 
ever neutral,  may  bring  into  the  war  zone.  On  thrs  list  Va.e  has 
put  down  ceUuIof-e  and  wood  pulp,  which  the  Swedi^^h  thips  w\ro 
carrying  when  torpedoed. 
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Wood  pulp  and  cellulose  are  harmless  as  they  stand.  But  they 
can  be  used  in  makii;g  high  explosive. 

Let  this  war  continue  to  get  more  difficult  and  you  will  see  the 
l)?c  of  forbidden  goods  grow  longer.  Cotton,  which  can  be  doll 
dre.  .SOS  or  dynamite;  brass,  which  can  be  tubes  or  shell  casings; 
wheat,  which  can  feed  (  nilians  or  soldiers;  all  these  and  the  thou- 
BiiiKl  other  HI  ticleis  of  innocent  commcrco  will  be  marked  down  as 
contraband. 

And  just  as  stir^ly  the  nations  which  carry  su.spect  goods  are 
pom.^  to  R'  t  involved  m  lh.3  "freedom  of  the  seas"  argument,  war's 
favorite  tanglefoot. 

Sweden  may  be  able  to  work  around  this  dangpr  without*  war. 
We  tried  it  cnrc  and  lo«t.  Bett"r  adopt  a  casii-and-carrj-  .'-ystem 
with  all  belligerents  and  let  them  fl^ht  It  out  between  themselves 
as  they  haul  their  own  cargoes  In  their  own  way. 

To  me  this  editorial  accentuates  the  crux  of  the  situation 
and  I  commend  it  to  the  careful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  Sp-^aker.  I  assume  that  the  American  people  havebcen 
pretty  well  "fed  up"  on  ."tatements  over  the  radio  and  other- 
wise of  high  officials  of  the  Government  that  they  "hate  war." 
Thi'-  .^taff^ment  has  been  employed  so  often  and  with  .such 
studi'd  repetition  that  it  has  become,  in  the  language  of 
Shakospeare,  "dull,  stale,  and  unprofitable."  We  are  all 
unaiiimous  in  our  abhorrence  and  execration  of  war,  because 
we  are  familiar  with  the  ashen  fruts  thereof.  Let  our  high 
cPicials  cease  saying  "we  hope  we  can  stay  out  of  war"  and 
"We  b'^lieve  we  can  stay  out  of  v.ar"  and  instead  say  im- 
equivocally  and  with  determination,  "We  will  stay  out  of 
war!" 

We  know  by  experience'  what  it  means  to  engage  in  foreign 
war.  We  saw  the  young  manhood  of  our  Nation — the  very 
flower  of  the  Republic—rally  to  the  colors  and  depart  for 
Europe  in  1918.  Jtist  21  years  ago.  day  before  yesterday,  otir 
boys  over  there  experienced  tluir  first  zero  hour  when  at 
4  o'clock  in  the  morning  at  the  sound  of  the  signal  they  went 
over  the  top  and  out  into  no-man's  land  to  grapple  with  the 
foe  they  knew  not  of  and  with  whom  they  had  no  quarrel, 
except  one  of  pure  fiction.  From  that  fatal  day  forward,  with 
jtist  and  increasing  pride,  we  followed  the  news  of  their  bril- 
liant exploits  of  heroism  on  foreign  soil.  Inspired  by  the 
sincere  conviction  that  they  were  engaged  in  a  holy  crusade 
to  make,  as  we  were  told.  "The  world  safe  for  democracy," 
in  cur  imagination  we  were  with  them  at  Belleau  Woods,  at 
St.  Mihiel.  along  the  Marne.  and  in  the  bloody  Argonne. 
With  a  gallantry  and  intrepidity  which  challenged  the  world's 
envy  and  admiration  we  saw  them  demolish  the  Hindenburg 
line  which  precipitated  the  collapse  of  German  morale  and 
immediately  brought  about  the  armLstice. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  saw  them  return — that  is,  those 
that  were  not  buried  in  foreign  soil.  They  v;ere  not  the  same 
magnificent  specimens  of  physical  manhood  that  they  were 
when  they  marched  away.  Alas,  Mr.  Speaker,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  them  returned  mere  shells  and  shadows  of 
their  former  selves. 

And  v.hat,  I  pray  you,  did  we  accomplish  by  that  great 
sacrifice  of  blood  and  health  and  treasure?  Today,  as  we 
review  that  awful  experience  in  solemn  reverie,  we  stand 
aghast,  "somnambulists  of  a  vast  shattered  dream." 

The  pathetic  scenes  in  our  various  veterans'  hospitals  and 
our  rapidly  increasing  pension  rolls,  together  with  what  is 
now  going  on  in  the  world,  amply  attest  the  utter  futility  of 
that  hapless  venture. 

Shall  we  reix^at  that  terrible  travesty— that  ghastly  tragedy 
again?  Not  by  any  vote  of  mine,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pledge  my 
con..tiaiency  now  that  I  shall  never  vote  to  sen^ American 
troops  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign  soil  unless  and  luitil  our 
country  is  first  invaded  by  a  foreign  foe.  |        | 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  next  few  months  we  shall  witness 
a  veritable  avalanche  of  propaganda  in  this  country  designed 
to  incite  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our  people  in  an 
effort  to  array  them  on  one  side  or  the  other  in  this  Euiopean 
conflict.  Already  this  campaign  of  propaganda  has  mani- 
fested Itself,  and  its  repercussions  are  being  registered  and 
reflected  in  the  increasing  voltmie  of  mail  of  Members  of 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  Much  of  this  propaganda 
is  downright  insidious  and  mendacious,  just  as  It  was  in 
1918.   Much  of  it  emanates  from  subversive  and  UJ> American 


activities  in  this  country,  such  as  the  Communists  and  the 
German-American  Bund,  which,  due  to  a  friendly  atmos- 
phere in  recent  years,  have  become  a  real  menace  to  our  free 
institutions.  It  is  the  business  of  these  insidious  influences 
to  breed  war  hysteria,  and  by  villainoiis  propaganda  prey  upon 
the  sympathy  and  credulity  of  the  people  in  order  to  confuse 
the  merits  of  vital  issues. 

War  propaganda  has  been  reduced  to  an  exact  science  by 
these  foreign  mountebanks,  and  it  behooves  the  American 
people  to  be  vigilantly  on  guard. 

Personally  I  welcome  advice  from  my  constituency,  but  I 
sincerely  hope  they  may  not  unconsciously  become  the  pur- 
veyors of  a  false  propaganda  set  in  motion  by  influences  in 
this  country  whose  .sole  objective  is  the  overthrow  of  this, 
the  only  true  and  fre-e  democratic  governm.ent  in  the  world 
today. 

In  conclusion  I  want  to  repeat  that,  in  my  judgment  at 
this  moment,  the  cash-and-carry  plan  is  our  surest  guaranty 
against  involvement  in  a  foreign  war,  but  this  plan  must 
embrace  all  commodities,  raw  materials  as  well  as  munitions 
of  war.  Tlie  law  must  be  clean-cut  and  specific,  admitting 
of  no  excuse  for  misconstruction,  misunderstanding,  or  mal- 
administration. Discretionary  powers  to  an  individual  or 
board  should  be  scrupulously  avoided.  It  has  been  my  ob- 
servation in  recent  years  that  public  officials  too  often  inter- 
pret discretion  for  authority. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  the  present  admin- 
istration in  any  effort  to  keep  this  countiy  out  cf  war.  but 
I  shall  vigorously  oppose,  by  my  voice  and  my  vote,  any  effort 
from  whatever  source  to  enlist  this  country  in  another  foreign 
military  debacle. 

In  the  midst  of  the  perplexities  and  perils  of  this  menacing 
world  crisis,  I  am  moved  by  only  one  motive  and  that  is  to 
help  as  best  I  can  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
statement  by  R.  Armistead  Grady,  of  Duluth,  Minn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  excerpts  from  a  letter  of  former  Secretary  of  State 
Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  entire  world  waits 
with  varying  emotions  but  with  undivided  interest  for  some 
sign  which  will  indicate  the  policy  which  will  be  followed  by 
America  and  by  the  American  Government  in  our  relations 
with  the  unfortunate  nations  of  Europe  that  are  now  engaged 
in  such  a  tragic  and  profitless  struggle.  The  attitude  of 
America,  the  policies  of  our  Goverrmient,  it  is  recognized,  may 
materially  affect  the  chances  of  the  various  combatants.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  Eiu-opean  nations  and  their  nationals 
are  vitally  interested  in  the  action  of  this  session  of  the 
American  Congress.  ITieir  interest  is  natural  and  under- 
standable, but  every  American  citizen  should  remember  that 
in  these  trying  days  his  first  duty  is  to  protect  the  peace  of 
oiu-  own  dear  land — regardless  of  the  effect  of  our  policies 
on  the  quarrels  of  other  nations. 

The  President  has  recognized  this  duty  to  our  people — this 
solemn  obligation  to  take  any  action  reasonably  calculated 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  Acting  on  this  recog- 
nition of  our  common  duty,  he  convened  the  Congress  In 
extraordinary  session  at  noon  last  Thursday.    This  session 
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will  consider  the  l>vt  porsible  methods  of  assuring  the  con- 
tinuation of  peace  in  our  country-.  I  know  that  each  of  us 
came  to  this  session  fully  mindful  of  the  cn'at  rfSpon.sibility 
tliat  rests  on  him  as  the  duly  accredited  Representative  of 
raor*'  than  a  quarter  cf  a  milhon  people,  and  as  one  of 
the  531  men  and  women  who  must  make  the  mom.entous 
decisions  on  wh.ch  niay  rest  tho  \try  perpetuity  of  civiliza- 
tion itself.  I  prav  Gud  that  each  one  of  us  may  have  that 
illumination  of  mmd  and  purity  of  spirit  that  we  may  each 
exercise  that  responsibility  faithfully  and  intelligently. 

In  calling  the  Congress  to  consider  a  revision  of  oiu-  laws 
affecting  our  transactions  with  foreign  nations.  President 
Roo.->ovelt  has  but  carried  out  the  American  way  of  .-ub- 
nuttine  such  problems  to  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
Had  he.  as  some  hav*^  so  unkindly  and,  I  think,  unwar- 
rantfdly  suggested,  desired  to  take  th.e  control  of  our  foreicn 
affairs  into  his  own  hands  and  to  make  his  will,  rather  than 
the  statutes  enacted  by  Congress,  the  law  of  the  land,  he 
would  not  have  called  the  Congress.  On  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  our  Nation  that  the 
results  he  desired  would  have  bwn  secured  without  any 
,  congressional  action.  That  is  the  way  things  are  done  m 
mo.st  of  the  warring  nations,  but  not  in  America. 

The  President  has,  however,  oftm  very  clearly  stated  that 
he  fflt  tliere  should  be  a  chanee  in  our  exist. ng  neutrality 
law^s.  in  order  that  we  m:ght  mmimize  the  dangers  of  Amer- 
ica's entrance  into  ih^  war.  Maybe  we  can  besi  understand 
the  reasoning  of  those  who  want  the  law  changed  by  first  con- 
sidering the  previsions  of  the  present  law  and  then  going  back 
into  the  history  of  the  last  war  a  little. 

Just  what  does  the  present  neutrality  law  provide':'  I  know 
tliat  m.my  of  our  citizens  think  that  the  present  law  would,  in 
some  unexplained  way.  ket-p  America  cut  of  war.  but  I  winder 
Just  how  many  know  just  why  they  think  it  would  have  that 
elTect.  Many  Americans  dcubtlts^  lock  on  the  present  law  as 
a  cloak  of  i.>ciation  for  the  United  States,  but  on  what  facts 
do  they  rely  for  this  feeling  of  security?  I  have  received  hun- 
dreds cf  printed  appeals  to  "keep  America  cut  of  war." 
Every  patriotic  American  joins  in  that  appeal.  No  decent 
citizen  IS  croing  to  knowingly  plunge  his  country  into  war. 
It  IS  entirely  proper  and  de'iirable  that  our  constituents  .should 
express  their  hope  that  we  should  keep  America  at  peace.  I 
want  our  people  to  feel  that  way.  The  disquieting  feature  of 
these  prepared  communications  is.  however,  the  implication 
contained  in  so  many  cf  them  that  cur  present  laws  are  some- 
thing sacred  and  that  their  repeal  or  modification  will  lead  us 
toward  war.  In  fact,  many  of  these  ccmm.unications  make 
the  dogmatic  statement  that  "the  repeal  of  the  present  neu- 
trality law  would  be  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  "  At 
the  same  time,  not  one  of  all  these  comniunications  makes 
any  attempt  to  show  wherein  the  present  law  has  any  ten- 
dency to  keep  America  out  cf  war,  or  how  its  m; dification  or 
repeal  would  lead  us  any  nearer  to  war.  Surely,  wh-n  ccn- 
s:d"ring  such  vital  questions  we  should  expect  reasons  and 
not  depend  simply  on  dogmatic  statem.ents  of  conclusions. 

Let  us.  therefore,  examine  the  present  so-called  neutrality 
law.  What  does  it  dC  What  does  it  fail  to  do?  How  dn.-s 
It  either  protect  or  involve  America''  In  brief,  the  present 
neutrality  law  simply  provides  that,  when  a  state  of  officially 
declared  war  exists  between  two  or  more  nations  of  the  world, 
it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Pi'esident  to  issue  a  proclaniaticn  of 
American  neutrality.  This  he  has,  of  course,  dene,  insofar  as 
France.  England,  and  Germany  are  concerned,  but  not  inso- 
far as  Ru.ssia  and  Japan  are  concern.ed.  because  their  respec- 
tive aggressions  are  not  in  the  form  of  declared  war.  After 
this  proclamation  is  i.ssued  it  becomes  unlawful  for  any  Anier- 
ican  citizen  to  sell  any  arms,  am.munition.  or  "implcmicnts  of 
war"  to  any  belligerent  nation  or  citizen  thereof,  or  to  any 
neutral  for  reshipment  to  a  belligerent.  That  is  all  there  is  to 
our  m.uch-discussed  neutrality  law. 

What  IS  the  practical  effect  of  this  law?  Well,  for  prac- 
tical purposes  it  does  not  at  this  time  mean  but  one  thing — 
that  IS,  England  and  Prance  cannot  get  delivery  on  the  air- 
planes th  -y  bought  In  this  country  last  spring.  Airplanes  are 
included  in  the  term  '•Implements  of  war."  I  say  that  from 
a  practical  po.nt  of  view  the  present  law  only  affects  airplane 


shipments  because  they  are  the  only  things  covered  by  the 
law   which   the   belligerent   nations   want    from    'he   United 
States  at  this  time.    Certainly  none  of  the  warring  nations 
need  at  this  time  to  buy  arms  or  am.munition  in  the  United 
States.    They  all  have  .mpplies  of  arms  ample  to  equip  all 
the  men  they  m,ay  be  able  to  muster  into  service.     No  nation 
can  afford  to  use  a  mixture  of  different  types  of  arms  if  they 
can  supply  their  troops  with  uniform  equipment.     To  do  so 
is  to  cause  untold  confusion  in  the  matter  of  supplying  am- 
munition.    In  other  words,  if  a  group  of  us  go  dove  hunting 
and  de.^lre  to  use  the  same  supply  of  shells,  it  will  be  much 
more  convenient  if  we  all  use  12-gauce  guns.     At  this  time 
all  of  the  major  nations,  (.xcept  America,  have  a  supply  of 
ammunition  as  well  as  of  guns,  and  surely  Germany  would 
never   buy   American   ammunition.     She   does   not    need   to. 
She  has  the  two  largest  munition  plants  in  the  world.     Her 
own  Krupp  plant  has  lon.g  been  the  world's  greatest,  and  just 
last  spring  she  acquired  the  great  Skoda  works  when  she 
took  Czechoslovakia      Nor  does  Germany  need  American  air- 
plarus.     She  has  never  bought  or  soucht  to  buy  any  quantity 
of  airplanes  here  at  any  time.     Presumably  Germany  has 
nicre  airplanes  than  any  other  nation,  with  the  p()^.slble  ex- 
ception of  her  ally.  Soviet  Rus.-ia.  from  whc  m  she  can  buy 
without  restriction.     In  .short.  Germany  and  Russia  do  not 
need  the  things  that  our  present  law  embargoes.     Germany 
would  not  buy  these  things  from  us  if  she  were  our  next- 
door  neighbor  and  could  truck  them  across  a  line.     She  has 
these   things.     For   years   both  Germany   and   Russia    have 
invested  their  money  and  their  resources  in  the  construction 
of  vast  stores  of  war  supplies.     Time  and  again  the  United 
States  has  sug^iested  that  the  nations  of  the  world  reduce 
their  investments  in  military  establishments,  but  never  have 
we  been  able  to  stop  the  frenzied  preparation  for  war  that 
has  carried  the  whole  world  with  it.     Today  the  nations  that 
went   farthest   with   this   destructive   preparatic  ii   are   ready 
to  destroy  the  cities  and  civilians  of  their  opponent^,  when  as, 
just  to  the  extent  that  their  opponents  acted  on  our  pleas 
thai    the    nations    refrjun    from    overbuilding    of    great    air 
bombers  and  other  instrument's  of  de>t;urtion,  these  oppo- 
nents need  to  buy  the  things  they  did  not  build.     Our  present 
law  rewards  Germany  for  forcing  the  world  into  an  arnia- 
ment  race  that  has  already  cost  our  own  Nation  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars,  and  that  will  cost  us  many  more  billions  bv- 
fore  we  see  the  end.     As  I  see  it,  the  present  law  is  not  so 
neutral  after  all.     Clearly  it  aids  Germany  and  Russia  and 
handicaps  England  and  France. 

In  fact,  throughout  its  short  but  inglorious  history  this  so- 
called  neutrality  law  has,  without  txception,  .^erved  as  an  aid 
to  the  aggre>.sor  nations.  The  aggressor  is  always  better 
prepared,  better  equipped  than  his  victim,  and  in  a  better 
position  to  secure  munitions,  airplanes,  and  so  forth.  If  he 
were  not.  he  v,-ould  not  become  an  aggressor.  Our  pre  ent  law 
has  never  and  never  can  restrain  an  aggressor  nation.  It 
has.  however,  withheld  from  the  weak,  peace-lovmj;  nations 
all  means  of  self-defense. 

As  I  see  it.  our  present  law  has  not  a  chance  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  The  present  law  does  nothing  about  keeping  Ameri- 
can citizens  cut  of  the  zone  cf  hostilities.  It  does  nothing  to 
keep  American  ships  from  carrying  contraband  cargo,  *  xeept 
'"arnis.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  to  any  port  in 
the  world.  On  the  contrary,  it  definitely  allows  the  delivery 
of  oil,  cottcn,  wheat,  and  iron  to  any  nation  by  American 
citizens,  on  American  ships,  flying  the  Ameruan  fla^i.  The^e 
are  the  things  that  Germany,  as  well  as  England,  want;;  to  buy 
in  the  United  States.  These  are  th^'  things  both  sides  will  try 
to  eet  for  themselves  and  will  try  to  prevent  reaching  their 
ent  nil'  s.  Just  as  surely  as  we  allow  this  traffic  to  continue 
m  Anvnncan  ships,  we  are  going  to  see  American  ships  sunk. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  present  neutrality  law,  American 
oil  ccm.panies  are  today  loading  their  American-owned 
tankers  at  Houston  and  Port  Arthur,  in  my  own  State,  and 
can  sail  them,  loaded  with  Texas  gasoline,  under  the  Amiri- 
can  flag,  to  all  of  the  warring  nations.  We  all  know  how-  vital 
oil  and  its  products  are  to  modern  warfare.  We  know  :hit, 
with  all  supplies  of  petroleum  cut  off,  every  plane  would  be 
grounded  and  every  tank  stalled.    Germany  is  not  going  to 


all(  w  oin-  oil  to  reach  England  if  she  can  prevent  it,  and 
England  is  net  going  to  allow  it  to  reach  Germany.  Eiich  side 
is  going  to  stop  any  such  ship,  evi^n  though  it  does  fly  the 
Stars  and  Stripes,  and  if  this  trade  continues  in  American 
ships.  American  ships  are  going  to  be  sunk,  and  we  are 
going  to  be  led  into  war  to  protect  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  If 
we  are  going  to  allow  this  traffic,  we  might  just  as  well  send 
the  American  fleet  along  with  the  oil  tankers,  because  the 
tankers  cannot  carry  on  their  business  under  the  American 
flag  in  belligerent  waters  long  without  involving  America  and 
the  American  fleet.  I        I 

Likewi.se.  the  present  law  places  no  obstacle  in  the  path  of 
those  American  citizens  who  want  to  travel  in  the  war  zone. 
As  far  as  our  present  law  is  concerned,  they  can  ride  a  British 
ship,  loaded  with  lugh  explosives,  or  they  can  travel  through 
the  front  lines.  Of  course,  to  allow  this  will  inevitably  result 
in  the  loss  of  American  lives,  but  our  present  law  does  not 
prevent  it.  Neither  does  the  present  neutraUty  law  prevent 
the  sale  of  goods  on  a  credit.  The  citizens  of  any  nation  can, 
so  far  as  our  neutrality  laws  are  concerned,  come  here,  and  if 
they  can  find  anyone  who  will  sell  them  oil,  iron,  or  cotton, 
on  a  credit,  they  can  buy  it  and  take  it  or  send  it  on  an  Ameri- 
can ship  to  any  belligerent  port. 

Nor  is  the  present  law  defective  simply  in  a  negative  way. 
It  stands  as  a  positive  and  active  threat  to  American  pros- 
perity and  security.  Prom  the  standpoint  of  our  own  self- 
inierest.  the  retention  of  the  present  embargo  provisions  of 
our  law  must  have  three  well-defined  and  injurious  conse- 
quences: 

First.  Tlie  immediate  effect  will  be  the  removal  of  industry 
from  the  United  States  to  Canada.  Nor  does  this  removal,  as 
some  people  think,  primarily  involve  the  profits  of  the  owners 
of  the  industries.  Tlie  same  concerns  will  continue  to  own 
the  plants.  The  same  men  will  make  the  profits.  Only  the 
working  personnel  will  be  vitally  concerned.  The  workmen 
will  be  Canadians  rather  than  Americans.  Now,  I  would  not 
suggest  for  one  minute  that  we  should  consider  any  policy 
that  would  jeopardize  American  peace,  even  in  order  to  put 
American  citizens  to  work,  but  if  a  continuation  of  our  pres- 
ent policy  definitely  jeopardizes  the  safety  of  our  own  coun- 
try, as  I  believe  it  does,  then  the  fact  that  that  same  policy 
also  moves  jobs  across  the  international  line  certainly  can- 
not be  looked  upon  as  recommending  the  continuation  of  the 
policy.  I     ' 

Second.  A  continuation  of  our  present  law  means  an  aban- 
donment of  our  historic  policy  of  opposition   to  excessive 
armaments.    If  the  smaller  nations  of  the  world  that  do  not 
have  munition  plants  and  airplane  factories  of  their  own  are 
to  be  denied  the  right  to  buy  these  things  in  the  American 
market  when  they  are  attacked  by  those  who  have  these 
suppUes,  then  their  only  possible  course  is  to  join  in  the 
ruinous '  rivalry   of   building   their   own   armaments   to   the 
breaking  point  during  times  of  peace.    Our  present  law  blots 
out  all  that  America  has  done  in  behalf  of  the  cause  of  inter- 
national disarmament  and  sets  the  world  back  a  generation. 
Third.  But  far  more  important  from  our  standpoint,  the 
retention  of  the  present  embargo  means  that  the  United 
States  can  never  hope  to  build  up  those  industries  so  essential 
to  our  own  defense  in  case  we  should  be  attacked.    Our  air- 
plane factories  wiU.  of  course,  produce  only  as  many  planes 
as  they  can  sell;  and  when  their  market  is  cut  off,  these 
factories  will  cease  to  develop.    Under  the  present  law,  with 
no  European  markets.  American  factories  must  close.    Should 
we  then  be  attacked,  we  would  have  neither  the  plants  nor 
the  trained  personnel  for  the  construction  of  the  planes  that 
the  United  States  would  need.    I  believe  that  the  defense  of 
America  is  vital.    I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  wait  until  we 
are  involved  in  war  to  attempt  to  establish  those  vital  indus- 
tries.   Neither  can  we  afford  to  rely  upon  the  expensive  and 
ineffective  method  of  building  up  great  peacetime  armaments, 
which  will  rapidly  become  obsolete,  and  which,  in  the  absence 
of  producing  factories,  cannot  be  replaced.    I  think  our  for- 
eign policy  should  be  realistic  and  should  have  as  its  first, 
last,  and  ever-present  objective  the  protection  of  America 
and  the  maintenance  of  American  peace. 


What,  my  friends,  took  us  into  the  last  World  War?    Cer- 
tainly we  wanted  to  stay  out  then  just  as  sincerely  as  we  do 
now.     Less  than  6  months  before  we  entered  tliat  war  th? 
public  had  expressed  its  determination  to  stay  out  of  war.  and 
had  elected  a  President  and  a  Congress  largely  on  that  i:sue. 
However,  when  war  camie  it  came  in  response  to  the  demand 
of  the  American  people.    What  had  caused  the  change  in 
American  opinion?    As  I  see  it.  two  things  hud  conspired  to 
bring  the  American  people  to  a  willingness  to  fight.    Thr.se 
two  things  were:  U)  The  sale  of  goods  to  belligerent  nations 
on  credit;  and   (2)    the  insistence  of  American  citizens  on 
their  privilege  to  travel  in  the  war  zone.     Over  a  period  of 
years  American  banking  houses  had  been  financing  the  pur- 
chase of  goods  by  the  Allies.    These  bankers  had  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  if  they  were  to  collect  their  notes  an  Allied 
victory  was  necessary,  and  that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  join  in  the  war  if  such  a  victory  was  to  t>e 
assured.    The  next  step  was  for  those  who  had  a  fmanc^al 
interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  war  to  find  some  more  appeaLng 
excuse  to  offer  to  the  people.    With  the  sinking  of  the  British 
ship  Lusitaiiia  by  a  German  submarine  with  the  loss  of  more 
than  100  American  lives  came  the  incident.     Those  whose 
money  was  involved  saw  to  it  that  the  indignation  of  the 
American  public  was  aroused  and  we  went  to  war  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy."    Well,  democracy  still  seems  to  be 
on  mighty  thin  ice,  but  the  American  banking  houses  collected 
for  all  the  credit  business  that  had  been  done  with  the  Allies. 
Of  course,  we  know  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
finally  put  up  the  money  and  that  the  ordinary  people  of 
America  did  all  the  dying  and  are  still  doing  the  paying  for 
that  war,  but  we  did  get  a  fine  crop  of  millionaires. 

But  so  much  for  1917.  What  will  take  us  into  war  in  1939? 
Just  the  same  factors  will  take  us  down  that  bloody  road  today 
if  we  allow  these  same  factors  free  play.  Credit  to  warring 
nations  always  creates  a  financial  interest  m  the  outcome  of 
some  foreign  fight.  The  sale  of  goods  of  any  kind  on  a  credit 
to  any  belligerent  should  be  stopped,  and  if  it  is  not  stopped, 
it  will  lead  us  to  war  just  as  it  did  in  1917.  But  the  present 
law  allows  such  credit  sales. 

The  travel  of  American  citizens  in  the  war  zone  is  certain, 
sooner  or  later,  to  involve  our  country  if  we  continue  to  per- 
mit it.  If  Americans  continue  to  ride  British  ships  or  the 
ships  of  any  other  belligerent,  it  is  sure  that  some  of  them  will 
ultimately  lose  their  lives,  and  when  that  happens  it  is  going 
to  be  very  doubtful  whether  we  can  maintain  American  neu- 
trality. We  did  not  do  it  in  I917.  But  the  present  law  on 
which  some  of  our  citizens  rely  for  American  security  allows 
a  repetition  of  the  same  errors  we  made  then. 

Nor  is  that  all.    Ttie  most  immediate  threat  to  our  neu- 
trality lies  in  the  movement  of  goods  into  the  war  zone 
on  American  ships.     And  the  present  law  does  absolutely 
nothing  to  prevent  this.     I  have  already  mentioned  petro- 
leum and  its  products  as  being  of  vital  importance  in  any 
modern  war.     If   there  was  nothing  else  to  involve   us  in 
war,  I  cannot  believe  that  we  will  be  able  to  continue  ship- 
ping American  oil  in  American  ships,  with  American  crews 
under  the  American  flag,  into  the  war  zone  without  involving 
otu-  coimtry  in  this  war  before  Christmas.    I  know,  of  course, 
that  Americans  and  American  ships  have  a  theoretical  right 
anywhere  on  the  high  seas.    I  likewise  know  that  I  have  a 
right  to  drive  along  that  street  out  there  whenever  I  want, 
but  if  the  sheriff  was  shooting  across  the  street  at  a  gang 
of  bandits  and  the  outlaws  were  shooting  back.  I  think  I 
should  be  "bored  for  the  simples"  if  I  should  insist  on  my 
right  to  drive  down  the  street.    That  is  the  situation  as  re- 
gards American  ships  taking  goods  to  any  of  the  warring 
nations  today,  except  that  those  who  send  American  ships 
to  these  nations,  and  even  those  American  citizens  who  in- 
sist on  traveling  in  the  war  zone,  endanger  not  only  them- 
selves but  they  are  endangering  the  whole  Nation.     They 
know  that  if  they  are  killed  or  their  property  is  destroyed 
they  have  thereby  made  the  entrance  of  our  Nation  Into 
war  that  much  more  probable.    Yet  just  as  long  as  they  think 
they  can  make  a  dollar  there  will  be  people  who  will  risk 
their  lives  and  endanger  their  countrymen.     It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  "let  them  do  it  at  their  own  risk."    I  would  go 
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just  as  far  as  President  Roosevelt  has  proposed  In  this  re- 
pard,  and  even  further.  I  would  keep  all  American  citizens, 
all  American  >h:ps,  and  all  American  credit  out  of  the  war 
zone.  I  am  afraid  there  is  no  such  thing  as  travel  at  one's 
"ouTi  risk."  The  fact  is.  and  wo  all  know  it,  that  after  an 
American  .ship  is  sunk,  or  the  American  fia.a  is  shot  down 
passions  are  aroused  that  make  it  impossible  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  consider  the  question  of  who  assum.ed  the  risk, 
or  to  ignore  th*'  incident.  The  only  way  cj  avoid  this  source 
of  war  is  to  keep  American  citizens  and  ships  out  of  the  war 
zone.  Yet  the  present  law  does  nothing  to  prevent  this.  Do 
you  think  that  kind  of  a  law  is  going  to  keep  America  cut 
of  war?  I  do  not.  The  bad  dog  bites  the  delivery  boy,  not 
the  grocer  who  sold  the  goods  and  filled  the  order  in  his 
5tore.  We  m.ust  stop  bf^ing  delivery  boys  to  those  folks  who 
are  at  war.  Lot  us  make  those  fellows  buy  their  goods  on 
the  P.gcly  \Vig::ly  plan. 

The  way  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  horrors  of  the  last 
war  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  is  to  profit  by  the  experi- 
ence of  the  past.  Let  us  stop  the  sale  of  goods  to  warrmg 
nations  on  credit.  Let  us  stop  American  citizens  from 
traveling  in  the  war  zone.  Let  us  keep  American  ships  out 
of  the  combat  area.  Are  these  three  objectives  unfair,  un- 
American,  or  unneutral?  Is  there  anything  so  sinister  about 
the>p  simple  proposals?  I  think  not.  On  the  contrary,  I 
think  they  are  good,  common  sense.  They  are  the  principles 
of  the  proposed  cash-and-carry  neutrality  bill.  Early  last 
fpring  the  President  suggested  to  Congress  that  we  should 
revise  and  strengthen  the  American  neutrality  law.  He  sug- 
gested that  the  chances  should  be  made  before  war  broke  out 
in  Europe.  Unfortunately  the  discussion  In  Congress  drageed 
en  and  on.  Finally  this  House  passed  a  half-hearted  neu- 
trality bill,  but  the  other  body — the  Senate — never  even 
cfTcred  to  consider  the  question.  We  are  therefore  squarely 
faced  with  the  problem  today,  and  we  realize  that  now  the 
necessity  for  .speedy  action  is  very  pressing.  We  cannot  afford 
to  delay.  Delay  may  well  involve  America  unnecessarily.  I 
feol  very  deeply  that  President  Roosevelt  is  riglit;  that  this 
program  is  fair  to  all  nations;  that  on  it  depends  the  safety 
of  America.  I  pray  God  that  we  may  be  able  to  remove  these 
visible  dangers  before  they  lead  us  into  the  tragedy  of  war. 

This  program  continues  the  rules  of  international  law, 
which  has  always  recognized  the  right  of  any  people  to  sell 
anything  to  any  other  people.  It  allows  our  people  to  con- 
tinue to  do  busmess  with  the  nations  of  the  world  without 
involving  them  in  the  h.izards  of  submarine  warfare.  It  al- 
lows American  fitlds  and  American  factories  to  continue  to 
produce  for  export  as  they  have  always  done.  The  American 
farmer  and  the  American  laborer  did  not  cause  the  present 
conditions  in  Europe.  Are  they  to  be  denied  the  opportunity 
to  sell  the  products  of  their  toil  to  people  who  want  to  buy 
them  just  because  seme  foreign  nation  wants  to  starve  its 
enemy?  If  such  sale  of  American  goods  seemed  to  endanger 
the  peace  of  America,  the  answer  might  be  "yes."  I  am  will- 
ing—and I  am  sure  that  you  are  willing — to  go  to  great 
lengths  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  but  let  me  again  repeat — 
it  IS  the  delivery,  not  the  sale,  of  goods  that  leads  to  war.  If, 
then,  the  only  effect  of  an  embargo  on  American  goods  is  to 
help  one  or  more  of  the  European  countries.  I  am  against 
such  an  embargo.  I  am  willing  to  impose  most  burdensome 
restrictions  on  any  and  all  of  cur  people  to  maintain  oiu- 
peace,  but  I  am  not  willing  to  ask  our  American  people  to 
close  half  their  factories  and  let  half  the  farm  land  of  the 
South  grow  up  to  Johnson  grass  .simply  to  please  some  Euro- 
pean rulers.  Let  Americans  work.  Let  cur  farms  and  our 
factories  continue  to  produce.  Lot  us  sell  to  all  the  world  at 
our  own  ports.  All  of  this  is  purely  a  domestic  matter  and 
will  not  involve  us  in  any  trouble.  But  let  us  see  that  in 
our  desire  to  keep  cur  people  working  we  do  not  inject  our- 
selves, our  pecple.  or  our  ships  into  the  war  zone. 

It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  practical  effect  of  such  a 
policy  is  to  allow  those  nations  who  have  the  ships  to  buy 
more  of  our  goods  than  the  nations  who  have  invested  their 
resources  in  bcmbing  planes  and  implements  of  invasions. 
But,  here  again,  I  rtpcat,  our  action  should  be  determined 
by  self-interest,  not  sentiment.    Our  own  Nation  has  al- 


ways invested  heavily  in  a  great  NavT-  On  that  Na\T  we 
depend  for  our  rubber,  our  tin.  our  coffee,  cur  sugar,  and  a 
long  list  of  articles  of  everyday  lif.',  as  wrll  as  ir.dispensable 
war  materials.  Certainly,  were  we  suddenly  forced  to  defend 
our  own  shores,  we  would  need  to  buy  large  quantifies  of 
the  very  munitions  and  airplanes  which  we  new  refuse  to 
sell.  We  have  relied  en  other  nations  to  continue  to  follow 
the  well-established  rules  of  international  law.  We  expect 
these  other  nations  to  sell  us  anything  we  can  pay  for  if  we 
v,-ill  go  get  it  any  time  we  need  it.  If  we  change  the  rule,  I 
fear,  my  friends,  that  the  time  will  surely  come,  and  possibly 
shortly,  when  that  very  change  will  rise  up  to  smite  us.  For, 
surely  if  it  is  wrong  for  America  to  sell  to  those  who  can 
come  and  pay  for  our  products,  it  will  likewise  be  wrong  for 
other  nations  to  soil  to  us  when  we  find  ourselves  in  need, 
and  let  no  one  delude  you,  the  United  States  does  need  and 
will  need  foreign  goods  for  years  to  come.  If  warring  nations 
are  to  be  no  longer  free  to  buy  from  all  neutrals,  then  all 
nations,  America  included,  must  arm  to  the  hilt.  We  must 
then  follow  the  horrible  example  of  some  of  the  European 
nations.  We  must  supply  ourselves  with  every  necessity  and 
we  must  continually  replenish  our  supply.  We  must  convert 
the  Ford  plant  into  a  second  Krupp  works.  This  is  exactly 
what  our  Nation  has  sought  to  avoid  for  years.  We  have 
professed  to  want  to  see  all  nations  disarm.  Let  as  not  now 
be  the  Nation  to  change  the  rules  so  as  to  force  the  very 
thing  that  we  have  so  long  opposed.  Let  not  America  be 
guilty  of  contributing  to  a  new  era  of  ovorarmament. 

Nor  does  a  policy  such  as  I  have  doscribed  mean  that 
American  shipping  must  quit  the  seas.  It  simply  mearus  that 
American  ships  must  quit  caiTying  goods  to  belligerent 
nations.  South  America  is  at  peace  with  us,  and  at  peace 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  South  Amorlca  should  be  tied 
more  closely  to  cur  country,  but  for  years  British  and  German 
ves.sels  have  carried  much  of  the  commerce  to  and  from  the 
nations  of  that  continent.  Today  the  German  ships  are  off 
the  seas.  If  we  force  Britain  to  come  after  everything  they 
want  in  the  United  States,  it  will  force  British  ships  out  of 
the  South  American  runs  into  the  North  Atlantic  runs. 
Naturally,  American  ships  will  replace  them.  Amoncan  ships 
out  of  the  war  zone  into  the  South  American  trade.  British 
ships  out  of  the  South  American  trade  into  the  war  zone. 
As  I  see  it,  a  decided  gain  for  America.  And,  after  all  is 
said  and  done,  that  is  just  what  I  want — a  policy  that  will 
protect  American  interests,  a  policy  that  will  kerp  Amorica 
at  peace — in  short,  an  American  policy. 

My  friends.  I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  considered  as  selfish 
or  unfeeling.  I  hope  that  I  may  not  be  without  the  deopest 
sympathy  fur  the  suffering  of  my  fellow  mon  in  Europe.  I 
hope  I  may  not  judge  my  European  friends  unfairly.  I  know 
that  we  would  all  be  happy  to  save  Europe.  But  Europe  can- 
not be  saved  if  v.-e  destroy  Am.erica.  If  wc  are  to  save  civiliza- 
tion, if  we  are  to  save  the  world,  we  must  save  America.  The 
world  cannot  afford  to  lose  the  example  and  influence  of  a 
free  America,  a  demiOcratic  America,  an  America  dedirated 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past  to  peace  with  all  nations,  to 
liberty  for  all  within  her  boundaries.  No;  America  has  no 
right  to  gamble  with  the  future  of  civilization,  and  that  is 
what  she  would  be  doing  were  she  to  involve  herself  In  the 
quarrels  of  Europe.  Neither  has  any  American  citizen  a 
right  to  gamble  with  the  destiny  of  America,  and  that  is  just 
what  he  does  when  he  goes  into  the  combat  zone  for  any 
purpose,  I 

Since  there  are  Americans  who  are  so  unmindful  of  their 
Nation's  welfare,  it  l>u'omes  the  du*y  of  our  Governnient  to 
throw  away  the  broken  reed  of  existing  law  on  which  we 
have  leaned  and  to  implement  our  Nation  with  a  real  neu- 
trality law  on  which  we  can  safely  rest.     Of  course,  I  know 
j   that  we  can  no  more  guarantee  peace  by  law  tnan  we  can 
guarantee  that  there  will  be  no  more  crime:  but  just  as  we 
know  that  laws  check  crime,  so  we  can  and  should  check  cur 
headlong  course  toward  war.     Let  us  do  all  wc  can.     Let  us 
I   stop  credit  sales  to  belligerents.     Let  us  forbid  American  cit- 
I   izens  and  American  ships  from  going  into  the  combat  zone. 
Let  us  tell  all  the  world  that  we  will  sell  to  all  who  come,  but 
I  that  they  must  pay  cash  and  take  their  goods  home.    Let 


us  do  these  things  that  we  can  see  to  do  and  pray  to  God 
that  He  may  do  for  us  those  things  that  we  cannot  see  to  do. 
I  sincerely  hope  that  we  may  be  able,  without  undue  delay, 
to  pass  legislation  that  will  remove  these  dangers  against 
whi'jh  cur  present  law  gives  as  no  defense.    I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  the  United  Slates  should  become  involved  in  war 
if  .-uch  a  realistic  policy  is  pursued.    Of  course,  I  recognize 
tb'    ever-present  infiuence  of  propaganda  v.'hich  all  of  the 
belligerents  are  pouring  out  to  the  American  people.     Our 
pecple  are  very.guUible,  and  their  emotions  are  easily  aroused. 
They  arc  ver-y  prone  to  rely  altogether  too  strongly  on  dog- 
mat  ic  sUteineiits  and  attractive  phrases.    I  hope  every  Amer-   l 
lean  will,  in  the  days  to  come,  demand  reasons  for  all  state- 
ments mado  about  our  foreign  policy,  or  that  of  other  na-   j 
tions.     Our  people  must  ke(  p  their  feet  on  the  ground.     In   [ 
ihis  same  connection  we  may  expect  many  efforts  to  excite   , 
our  sympathy  by  stories  of  the  brutality  of  certain  of  the   ' 
belligerents.     Let  us  be  careful  in  our  evaluation  of  these 
stones,  for  they  are  calculated  to  arouse  our  passions  and 
lead  us  to  war.     In  the  long  run.  this  is  probably  the  most 
dangeious  single  factor  in  the  present  situation  for  America.   , 
War  i.-.  ntvcr  humane,  but  as  it  goes  on  nations  resort  to  more   ; 
and  more  horrible  methods,  and  all  too  soon  the  stories  that   , 
are  now  but  unscrupulous  propaganda  may  become  actual 
facts.     Tht  n.  Inde.  d.  will  the  ^oul  of  America  be  tortured. 

In  this  trapic  hour  I  feel  a  deep  sen.se  of  responsibility  that 
is  almost  a  depression.  It  Is  an  awful  thing  to  have  to  make 
a  decision  that  may  involve  the  lives  of  millions  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  whole  world.  I  hope  that  the  good  people  of 
America  will  pray  for  me.  for  each  of  my  colleagues,  and  for 
America,  while  wc  pi  ess  forward  doing  the  right  as  God  gives 
us  the  power  to  see  the  right.  I 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimoas 
coni,ent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recof.d  and  to  include 
therein  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  a  session  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  held  in  Oslo.  Norway,  in  August  1939. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  the 
further  request  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  me  to  the  Honorable 
Robert  F.  Wagner,  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

The  Si^EAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York?  |  j 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KERR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at  Wake  For- 
est College  at  the  beginning  of  the  one  hundred  and  sixth 
session  of  that  institution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  North  Carohna. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  an 
article  written  by  David  Lawrence  in  yesterday's  Washington 
Evening  Star. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois?  ,  , 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  quote  briefly  from 
the  Presidents  message,  as  well  as  a  letter  written  by  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  CordelJ  Hull. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Aberdeen  Daily  World,  of  Aber- 
deen, Wash. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  New- 
Deal  credit-and-carry  war-promotion  bill  and  to  include 
therein  some  brief  extracts  from  speeches  deUvered  by  Hon. 
Sumner  Welles.  Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

Tiie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  radio 
speech  delivered  by  me  and  also  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  have  permission  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes 
next  Monday  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  therein  a 
speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Sys- 
tem on  the  12th  instant. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein  a 
letter  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times  on  the  question  of 
embargoes.  - 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
I       There  was  no  objection.  \ 

CROP     CONDITIONS     IN     NORTH     MISSISSIPPI     AND     NORTHWESTERN 

ALABAMA 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  5  minutes. 
Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANTCIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  session  of  Congress  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidfciing  the  question  of  neutrality,  and  we  have  been  asked 
to  postpone  the  consideration  of  other  legislation  until  that 
question  is  disposed  of.  However,  the  people  I  represent  are 
confronted  with  a  condition  that  is  just  as  serious  to  them . 
as  a  war.  I  understand  the  same  conditions  or  similar  con- 
ditions prevail  in  several  other  areas  throughout  the  United 
States.  We  have  the  worst  crop  conditions  that  northeastern 
Mississippi  and  northwestern  Alabama  have  seen  in  a  hun- 
dred years,  due  to  the  continuous  rains  and  overflows  that 
be?an  early  in  the  spring  and  continued  until  August. 

Then  followed  a  serious  drought,  which  prevented  even 
the  planting  and  raising  of  feed  crops.  It  is  even  worse  than 
the  loss  of  the  crop  itself,  because  the  farmers  had  not  only 
gone  to  the  expense  of  preparing  their  ground  and  buying 
fertilizer  and  seed,  but  they  planted  their  crops  several 
times,  and  each  time  they  were  destroyed  by  rains  and  floods 
to  such  an  extent  that  the  whole  section  has  been  declared 
an  emergency  area  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  But 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  short  of  funds  to  meet  the 
situation.  What  good  does  it  do  to  tell  people  they  ai'e  in 
an  emergency,  that  they  have  suffered  a  disaster,  unless  we 
can  do  something  about  it? 

This  emergency  area  covers  21  counties  in  northern  Missis- 
sippi, Including  the  First  District  which  I  represent,  the 
Second  District  represented  by  Mr.  Doxey.  and  the  Fourth 
District  represented  by  Mr.  Ford  of  Mississippi.  These  two 
gentlemen  and  I  have  done  everything  we  possibly  could  to 
get  help  for  these  farmers.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  under 
the  circumstances  we  are  going  to  have  this  emergency 
legislation. 
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Mr.  PITTEXGER     Mr.  Sprakrr.  will  tho  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  RAXKTX.     Yes;  I  will  yifld  for  a  quostion. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Does  the  pentleman  know  of  any  reason 
why  we  should  not  take  up  other  legislative  matters  in  addi- 
tion to  neutral. ty  and  the  embargo  provisions? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  wa?  about  to  say  that  in  disasters  of  this 
kind  It  s^em.s  to  me  that  while  wc  are  waitmc  on  the  Senate 
to  debate  the  neutrahty  bill,  which  pas.^ed  the  House  some 
months  ago.  we  might  take  up  these  emergency  measures  and 
pa.ss  them  without  interfering  with  the  consideration  of 
neutrality  legislation. 

These  matters  cannot  wait.  My  desk  is  piled  with  letters 
from  farmers  teUmg  me  that  they  are  selling  their  cattle, 
their  hogs,  and  their  chickens  in  order  to  get  nioney  with 
which  to  meet  their  current  living  expenses  in  a  country 
that  has  some  of  the  richest  land  in  the  Nation.  It  is  an 
emergency  that  must  be  met,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
introduced  a  joint  resolution  providing  for  an  emergency 
appropriation  to  be  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

I  do  not  want  to  disrupt  the  program  or  interfere  with 
the  discussion  of  neutrality  legislation.  As  I  said,  this  is  a 
niatter  confronting  the  people  of  that  section  which  is  just 
as  serious  to  them  as  if  they  were  in  a  war.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
war  for  their  very  existence.  It  Is  true  that  it  is  tem.porary. 
In  another  year  they  will  be  on  their  feet,  but  they  must 
have  assistance  to  take  them  through  the  winter  months, 
and  I  think  it  would  be  nothing  short  of  criminal  to  wait 
until  they  have  lost  their  livestock  and  seen  what  little  th.^y 
have  left  taken  from  them  because  of  a  condition  over  which 
they  have  no  control. 

The.se  are  people  who  do  not  beg  to  get  on  relief.  These 
are  people  wl:o  have  not  asked  the  Government  to  support 
them.  These  are  people  who  have  supported  the  Govern- 
ment in  times  of  peace  and  fought  its  battles  in  times  of 
war  They  are  now  in  distress  and  are  entitled  to  this  con- 
sideration. I  shall  insist  that  this  joint  resolution  be  taken 
up  right  away  and  passed  for  their  benefit.     [  Applause.  1 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a  copy  of  the  joint  resolution 
wh'.ch  I  have  just  introduced. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  cbj'Ction. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     The  joint  resolution  is  as  follows: 
House  Joint  Ri^solutlon  336 
Joint   rcsclu'inn   makmc  an   appropriation   for   loans  and  relief  In 
ftood-i-trickcn  are.is  cl  Mississippi  and  Alabama 

/J"'o:ifd.  etc..  That  to  continue  to  provide  loans,  grants,  and 
rrl:ef  for  d  stres^jfd  farmers,  so  as  to  meet  emergency  needs  In  those 
portin!:.s  of  n<  rtl.oa.-'.em  Mis.-iss;ppi  and  northwestern  Alabama 
which  have  bi  en  or  mav  hereafter  be  declared  cnieri^encv  areas  by 
th.-  Secretary  of  A£:ncu!iure  as  a  resuk  of  recent  destructive  rains 
and  floods,  there  is  hereby  appropriated,  out  of  any  money  In  the 
Trea.'^ury  i.ot  otherwise  appropriated,  the  sum  cf  $20  OOO.OOO,  which 
amcv.nl  shall  be  added  to  the  appropriation  made  In  section  3  of 
the  Emergency  Relief  Apprcpnation  Act  of  1938. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want  to  add  my 
vord  of  agreement  to  that  of  the  gentleman  from  Misais- 
sippi  :Mr.  R.WKiNl.  It  happens  that  some  of  these  counties 
that  were  particularly  hard  hit  lie  in  my  district.  I  have 
had  letters  during  the  last  few  days  from  the  county  agents 
and  from  others  who  are  acquainted  with  the  facts,  who  tell 
me  that  the  crop  conditions  arc  absolutely  deplorable,  and 
that  the  resulting  conditions  among  the  people  of  those 
counties  are  distressing.  The  cotton  crop  is  probably  25  to 
30  percent  of  normal,  and  corn  will  do  well  to  mea.sure  up  to 
that.  I  remember  one  county  agent  estimated  that  in  his 
county  there  would  be  produced  350,000  bushels  of  corn, 
whereas  the  norm.al  crop  is  a  million  and  a  half.  The  same 
is  largely  true  of  other  crops,  except  hay.  These  are  farmers, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  said,  who  have  not 
been  on  relief  and  have  not  sought  it,  but  now  they  are 
confronted  with  a  cond;tioa  that  is  indeed  deplorable  and 
distressing. 


Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Speaker  B.\nkhe.^d,  who  has  been  called 
home,  informed  m.e  that  a  large  number  of  the  counties 
in  his  district  are  in  the  same  condition. 

I  ha\e  never  seen  such  conditions.  One  man  wrote  me  the 
other  day  that  where  they  made  3.000  bales  of  cotton  in  his 
conununity  th^^y  would  only  make  300  bales  this  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  L^et  me  add  one  more  word,  if  I  may, 
at  this  time.  I  was  going  to  say  that  the  same  conditions 
prevailed  in  a  great  part  of  Speaker  B.^nkiie.^d's  di-^trict,  and 
also  in  Mr.  J.\rm.^n's  district.  In  fact,  it  is  so  bad  in  Mr. 
J.\RM.'.N's  district  that  he  has  not  been  able  to  come  here  for 
this  .'special  session.  He  is  detained  there  trying  to  work  out 
some  plan. 

Mr,  COX.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to  include 
also  all  of  south  Georgia  and  north  Florida,  and  the  greater 
portion  of  South  Carolina.  |      I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Of  course,  I  am  not  so  familiar  with 
that. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
m.an  yield']'  ,      I 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  might  call  the  gentleman's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  many  of  the  drought-stricken 
States  we  have  had  a  series  of  at  least  6  years  of  sueh  dis- 
asters. In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska  this  year  we  will  have 
approximately  a  30-percent  corn  crop. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  that  these  conditions  do 
prevail  elsewhere. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  cf  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  has  expired. 

URGENT   LEGISLATION  |         | 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota?         I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  attention  and  a  great  deal  of  int<:*rest  to  the 
remarks  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  just  addressed  the  House. 
I  want  to  join  with  them  in  registering  a  protest  against  the 
policy,  whi.h  I  understand  has  been  adopted,  of  limiting  the 
measures  to  be  considered  at  this  session  to  neutrality,  em- 
bargo, and  other  measures  of  like  character.  Not  only  in  the 
sections  of  the  country  that  have  been  mentioned  here  but 
all  over  the  country  there  are  problenis  which  demand  the 
attention  of  the  Congress.  For  example,  there  is  the  Harri- 
scn-Colmer  bill,  which  has  for  its  put  pose  to  provide  that  the 
Federal  Government  shall  contribute  to  the  expenses  of  local 
governments  where  land  is  taken  for  forestry  purposes  and  is 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls. 

Then,  as  was  pointed  out  the  other  day,  the  Relief  Act  of 
1940  should  be  amended  so  that  Work  Projects  administra- 
tors can  have  more  discretion  and  more  authority  in  the  han- 
dling of  cases  of  relief.  The  law  winch  was  passed  should  be 
tmiend-d  along  those  lines.  |      i 

In  my  opinion,  while  Congress  is  in  .session  we  ought  to  con- 
sider the  uncompleted  biLsmess  that  was  before  us  on  the  5th 
day  of  August  1939,  when  we  adjourned.  I  therefore  h(/pe 
there  will  be  a  change  in  the  attitude  with  refeience  to  the 
different  measure:,  that  are  of  concern  to  this  country,  which 
should  have  consideration  at  this  time.    I  Applause.! 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ■      i 

PERLUSSION  TO  .ADDRESS  THE  HOrSE 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent 
that  on  Tliursday  next,  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
20  minuses. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tem.pore.     Is  there  objection   to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 


I  EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS  I  I 

?.!••  CT  A'=ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  o'vn  r-marks  and  inrlude  therein  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Otis  N.  Biewn.  cemmander  in  chief  of  the  VettTans  of 
Fore!i?n  Wars  of  the  Ignited  Sti-.tej..  and  a  copy  of  Re.-olution 
No.  2-t3,  adnpud  by  thf  F^ir-i:  ;h  Nutinnal  Ei-.campm.ent  cf  the 
Veteians  of  PoreiKn  Wiirs  of  ihe  Unred  S'yte,<. 

The  SPEAKEII  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  i, 

Ti.ei  '■  was  no  objection. 

AD.TOrRNMENT 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  aci.i.  urn.. 

The  inouon  wa'-  agreed  to:  a.  cord.ngly  'at  12  o'clock  and  25 
minutes  p.  in.».  under  its  previous  ord-r,  the  Hou.5e  adjourned 
until  Mi-nday,  Oet(  ber  2,  1939.  at  12  ^elork  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC.  '  I 

"Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  .executive  communications 
were  taken  from  the  Speak :r's  tabh'  and  referred  as  follows: 

10n2.  A  litter  from  the  Chairman  of  tiic  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commii^sion.  transmitting  a  report  on  companies 
sponsM.ns  m.^tallment-invc^tment  plans,  which  supplements 
the  Commi.s.ion's  o\er-all  report  on  its  study  of  invcstmenl 
trusts  and  investment  companies  made  pursuant  to  section 
30  of  thf-  Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act  of  1935  "H.  Doc. 
No.  482'  :  to  the  Ccmniitf*o  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  with  illubtratiuns. 

10:i3.  A  l"tter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  tran.smittins  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  !he  claim  of  Robert  E.  Newton  against  the 
United  States:  to  the  Com.mitiee  on  Claims. 

1094.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  transmi'- 
ting  liie  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  facilitate  and  .simplify 
national  forest  administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

1035  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
tran.'^mittmg  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on 
lists  of  papers  consisting  of  200  items,  from  tha'^e  submitted 
Lt  di- posit  ion  by  the  Department  of  the  Trea.sury  to  the 
Congress  of  th^  United  States,  January  4.  1935.  referred  to 
the  Joint  Committw  on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers, 
and  by  that  committee  referred  to  the  Archivist  for  exami- 
nation and  a  report  thereon,  and  from  those  recommended  to 
him  for  di.  position.  December  4,  1936.  and  May  1.  1933,  by  the 
Di  partment  of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dispo- 
sition of  Executive  Papers. 

1096.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  repc^rt  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on 
li'-ts  of  papers,  consisting  of  6.578  items,  rf  commended  by  him 
for  di  po.sition,  April  11,  1939.  and  April  20,  1939,  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Di^-position 
of  Fxf'  utiv.>  Papers. 

1097.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmittmg  a  diaft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  enable 
the  Secretary  of  Acriculture,  m  cooperation  with  official  State 
ageneies,  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  pullorum  and  other 
diseases  of  poultry,  and  to  improve  poultry  products,  and 
hat  cileries,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Aericullure. 

1098.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States  on 
lists  of  papers,  consisting  of  127  items,  recommended  to  him 
for  disposition  on  April  20,  May  11.  May  26.  June  19.  and  June 
22.  1939.  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

10t)9.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  one  item,  from 
those  recommended  for  disposition,  July  5,  1939,  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

1100.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  125  items,  among 
the  archives  and  records  of  the  Federal  Communications 


Commission,  which  the  Comimission  has  recommended  should 
be  destroyed  or  otherwise  disposed  of;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

1101.  A  letter  from  the  secretary  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  transmitting  the  report  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  of  loans  and  other  authoriza- 
tions made  during  the  month  of  August  1939  'H.  Doc.  No. 
483  • ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
ordered  to  bo  printed. 

1102.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  report  and  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress concerning  the  claim  Of  O'Brien  Bros.,  Inc.,  New  York 
City,  N.  Y.,  against  the  United  States;  to  the  Commit  tee  on 
Claims. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CANNON  of  Florida : 
H.  R.  7549.  A  bill  providing  for  an  examination  and  survey 
at  Belle  Glade.  Fia.;  to  the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors. 
By  Mr.  MUNDT: 
H.  R.  7550.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a  new 
veterans'  hospital  and  diagnostic  center  in  the  First  Congres- 
sional District  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  be  known  as 
the  Royal  C.  Johnson  Memorial  Veterans"  Hcspiial;   to  the 
Committee  on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 
By  Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona: 
H.R.7551.  A  bill  authorizing  payment  to  the  San  Carlos 
Apache  Indians  for  the  lands  ceded  by  them  in  the  agi-eement 
of  February  25,  1896,  ratified  by  the  act  of  June  10,  1896.  and 
reopening  such  lands  to  mineral  entry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio: 
H.J.  Reuses.  Joint    resolution    establishing    a    Greenville 
Memorial  Commission  to  formulate  plans  for  the  construction 
of  a  memorial  building  to  commemorate  the  treaty  of  Greene 
Ville  at  Greenville,  Ohio;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 
Bv  Mr.  RANKIN: 
H.  J.  Res.  386.  Joint  resolution  making  an  appropriation  for 
loans  and  relief  in  flood-stricken  areas  of   Mississippi  and 
Alabama;  to  the  Ccm.mittee  on  Appropriations. 
By  Mrs.  ROGERS  cf  Massachu.'rCtts: 
H.  Res.  309.  Resolution  authorizing  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  to  obtain  various  information  in  regaid  tc 
the  preparedness  of  the  United  States  for  its  national  dc- 
fcn.se;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  New  York: 
H.  R. '7552.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rachib  Shriay;  to  the 
Comm.ittec  on  Immir'ration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  HAWKS: 
H.  R.  7553.  A  bill  to   admit  George  Matthew   Schuckt anz 
permanently  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK  cf  Arizona: 
H.  R.  7554.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain Scenic  Boulevard  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

H.  R.  7555.  A  bill  granting  an  increa.se  of  pension  to  Winnie 
Alexander;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were  laid 
on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5518.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  40  members  of  the 
Waynedale  Methodist  Chtirch.  Waynedale,  Ind.,  mging  Con- 
gress to  retain  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5519.  Also,  petition  of  Forest  E.  Drake  and  sundry  citizens 
of  Indiana  objecting  to  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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5520.  Also,  prtition  of  75  vntrrs  of  Wnlcott\ ille  and  South 
B T.d.  Ind.,  opposir.E!  any  change  in  the  present  Neutrahty 
Act;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Fcreicn  Affairs. 

SoLU.  AL^o.  petition  of  Janv^s  B.  Smith  and  sundry  r-^si- 
dent-s  of  Fort  Wayno  and  New  Hav'.n,  Ind..  urr^ing  that  the 
arm^;  tnibargo  be  retained;  to  the  Coinmitt'::e  on  Foreign 
Ana'.rs. 

.5522.  ALo.  pttiticn  of  E.  C.  Gepdin?  and  50  cthor  citizens 
cf  Elufftcn.  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  tl:e  arms  embarj^o;  to 
thf  Committee  on  Foreifrn  Affair.s. 

5523.  Also,  petition  of  Chester  L.  Piper  and  sundry  resi- 
dents of  Fort  Wayne.  Iiid  .  e.xpressmg  cppcsition  to  the  pro- 
pcsed  rep?al  of  the  artu.s  embargo;  to  the  Ccmnutiie  en 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5524.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  J.  Thiel  and  .'^undry  re.-idpnts 
of  Butler,  Ind..  prct^s'ing  a:;airi.st  proposed  repeal  cf  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5525.  Aho.  p  'titicn  of  Robert  Hattersley  and  sundry  citi- 
zens of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  opp:;3mg  any  change  in  thf  pres- 
ent Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5526.  Also,  petition  of  110  employees  cf  the  Auburn 
Foundry,  Inc..  Auburn.  Ind.,  oppcsmg  any  amendments  to  the 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5527.  Also,  petition  of  Blanche  Schoenle  and  50  ether  resi- 
dents of  Fort  Wayne  Ind..  urging  repeal  of  the  aims  em- 
bargo; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5528.  Also,  petition  of  U.  J.  Loos  and  sundry  residents  of 
Port  Waine.  Ind..  opposing  any  changes  in  the  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

5529.  Also,  petition  cf  Margret  Hagerty  and  sumi-y  re^i- 
dents  cf  Hamilton.  Ind..  opposing  any  changes  m  thf  N-  u- 
trality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5530.  Also,  petition  cf  Sarah  Shrcyer  and  25  residents  cf 
Port  Wayne.  Ind..  objecting  to  any  change  m  the  NeutiaLty 
Act;  to  the  Cjmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5531.  Also,  petition  of  Edwin  Schn  and  87  other  students  of 
Concordia  CoLcue.  Fort  Wayi^.c.  Ind..  objecting  to  the  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  Neu:;v.'lity  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fcreian  Affair:,. 

55.12  Al.-o.  pitition  of  Marearet  Rohrer  and  sundry  c;':zcns 
o!  Bi-rne,  Ind..  obj<  ctmg  to  the  prjp„sed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AtTairs. 

553J.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jo-eph  C.  Hay-r's  and 
sundiy  cit.^ens  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  ,  advccatmg  rttenMon  nf 
the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Fort  ign  Affairs. 

5334.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Jes.^e  Ht  rrmann  and  !--jn:i:y 
residents  of  Keystone.  Bluffton,  and  Petrnl  uni.  Ind.,  cpp l mg 
rep'-al  of  the  arms  tinbargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foijigu 
Affairs. 

5535  Also,  petition  of  Bernadine  F.  Frocndly  and  .nmdry 
ciluen.s  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  opposing  rtpeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act;  to  th<^  Committee  on  Foreign  Affar.,. 

5536  Also,  petition  cf  Lilian  Bowman,  Elaine  Thompson, 
and  .  ther  employees  of  the  Lincoln  National  Lil'e  In.-,uran(  e 
Co.,  Fert  Wayne.  Ind.,  j)- titioning  Congress  not  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5537.  Also,  petition  of  Lucy  Bolyard  and  .'-.undry  citizen.-:  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  oppo.^ir.g  any  change  in  the  N.'Utrahty  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5538.  Also,  petition  of  W.  T.  Arn-ld  and  100  ciMzens  of 
Garrett.  Ind.,  opposing  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5539.  Also,  petition  cf  Mrs.  W.  A.  Etoll  and  stmdry  citizens 
of  Garrett.  Ind..  appealing  for  strict  neutiahiy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5340.  Also,  potitien  of  Mr,  and  Mrs.  Sam  Williams  and  sun- 
dry residents  of  Keys. one,  Blufftun.  Poncto.  and  Petroleum. 
Ind..  opposing  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee 
en  F.'ieii'n  Affairs. 

5541.  Also,  pe:i!ien  cf  Rev,  E,  O.  Kegerreis,  pastor  cf  the 
Hudson  Methodist  Chmch.  and  50  re.-,idcnts  of  Hud.M.n,  Ash- 
ley, .md  Pleas  mt  L.,k.\  Ind.,  opposing  rep.-al  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Comn.i^tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5542,  Also,  petition  cf  R-v.  Russell  Weller  and  90  mem- 
bers of  the  Pleasant  D-aie  Church  of  the  Bretliren,  Decatur,  I 


Ind..  urging  Congress  to  retain  the  embargo  on  arms  and 
munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

5543,  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eaner  J.  Auspaugh  and 
25  members  of  the  Evangelical  Church  of  DecuHir,  Irai,,  p;  ti- 
licnirig  Congrf.'.^s  not  to  repeal  thf  aiin,^  t  mbargo;  to  'ht-  Com- 
mit te-*^  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5544  Also,  petition  cf  Rev,  Edgar  L.  J  !in  ton  ar.d  00  (^\h<': 
mcmbrr^  of  the  Kimmell,  Ind..  Method;.<t  Church.  opp<3sing 
rep  al  cf  the  erm.s  embargo  provision  of  the  pres<>nt  Neu- 
tr;  l.^y  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

.5545  ALso.  petition  of  Edmund  G.  Dikty  and  .'^imdry  citizens 
of  Foit  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  American  part  :c'paticn  in  th? 
European  war;  to  the  Conimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5546  Also,  petiti^ji  of  Esther  Bowers  and  50  other  residents 
of  D:'ea^»l«*(P^|iPn^Oiestiiig  against  the  projx  s-  d  rep'^e.l  (  f 
the  arm'^-er^b.irro  provision  of  the  Neutrally  AW;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  \ 

5547.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J  B  Hay  an^  35  othi  r 
citizpns  of  Fo:f  Wayne,  Ind.,  oppu.ar.g  r.-r'-al  of'th-  ain:s 
embargo;  to  th''  Comimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

554.S.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Richard  A.  Most,  of  Fort  Wayn'\ 
and  50  mt  mbers  of  his  congregation,  opposing  any  (  !ian^:e 
in  the  present  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Furngn 
Affair'^. 

5549.  Also,  petition  of  R-y.  D  liald  H  R  :y  and  25  n^idon's 
of  Fort  Wa\Tie,  Ind,.  urging  that  tho  Neutrality  Act  nut  be 
repealed;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5550.  Also,  petition  of  Daniel  P.  Wliite  and  30  rosid^mtr,  cf 
F.  rt  Wayne,  Ind.,  nquosimg  that  no  changts  be  made  in  the 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5551.  Also,  petition  of  Emil  Zimmerman  and  25  residents  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  urging  Congress  to  keep  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5552.  Also,  petition  of  Walter  L.  Peterson  and  i:0  ohrr 
employees  of  the  Honolulu  Conservatory  cf  Alusie.  Fi^  t 
Wayne,  Ind,.  opposing  the  propo.^ed  lifting  of  the  arm.>  em- 
bargo; to  the  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5553.  Also,  petition  of  Emory  Stetl.-r  and  sundrv  residents 
of  Syracuse.  Ind.,  urging  Congress  to  retain  the  present  em- 
bargo en  arms  and  r.'.unitions;  to  the  C  mmi'tee  on  For.  i'.  a 
Affairs. 

5554.  Also,  petition  (  f  Ju!in  C  Kreider  and  .50  c'h-r  re,M- 
dents  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind  .  ur::int:  Congress  not  to  rtpeal  the 
NeutraLty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foieign  Atlan-s. 

5555.  Also,  petition  of  Don  MuriMy  and  40  other  citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  cprosmg  revi.^ion  of  the  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  Aff.urs, 

5556.  Also,  petition  of  R.>v.  V.  rnon  L,  Riley  ar.d  GO  members 
of  the  Monroe  Friends  Church,  Monroe,  Ind  ,  o;-,posing  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aff  iirs. 

5557.  Also,  petition  of  Rev,  Van  B.  Wright  and  50  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  the  Brethren.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  urgi.ig 
retention  cf  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5558.  Also.  r'<-'tiMon  rf  Mrs.  Martin  Hcckemeyer  and  75 
other  iesidents  of  Fort  Wayne.  Lid.,  opposing  repeal  of  t.ie 
arms  embargo:  to  the  Cimmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5559.  Also,  petition  of  Clara  Young  and  75  other  re.Hderts 
of  Fort  Wavne.  Ind  .  petitioning  Congress  not  to  change  t.ae 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaiis. 

5:G0.  Ai-so.  petition  of  J,  C.  Kohr  and  40  otiier  residents  of 
For'  Wayne.  Lid.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5561.  Ai..o.  petition  ot/I.-abe!  A.  Smith  and  30  other  voters 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  oVetmg  to  any  change  in  the  present 
NeutraLty  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5562.  Also,  petition  of  Howard  and  George  Mountz  and 
150  citizens  of  Garrett,  Ind..  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Comma  tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5563,  Also,  petition  cf  Rev,  E  B  F>teher  and  30  residents 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind,.  objecting  to  propr  ed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo:  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  For-  irii  Affairs. 

5564,  Also,  petition  cf  Doro'hy  Akr-  and  60  other  citizens 
cf  Fort  Wayne,  ind  .  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Ccnunittee  en  Foreign  Afiaus. 


5565,  Al  0,  petition  of  Dwight  M.  Myers  and  67  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind,.  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5566.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Donald  J.  Dunkin  and  60  resi- 
dents of  Garrett.  Ind  .  requesting  Congress  not  to  repeal  the   i 
Neutrality  Act;   to  the  Ccmmit'ee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5^67.  Also,   petition  of  Sylvester  Pierr  and  70  citizens  of 
F.'it  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  .«;ale  of  arms  and  munitions  to   i 
nation-  at  war:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

55ii8.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Walter  Klausme  and  100  other 
citizen.-?  of  Fort  Wayne  ind  .  opposing  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  embaigo  provision  ol  the  prei-ent  Neutrality  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreien  Aflairs, 

55'i9.  Also,  pet  i; 'in  ef  Josephine  Strang  and  sundry  citizens 
cf  F...rl  Wayne,  ind  ,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  em.bargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

5570.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  R.  Rossman  and  sundry 
citi/ens  of  Decatur,  Ind..  opposini'  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Cr)mmittee  on  Foreign  Affair^. 

5571.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cliarles  Lumm  and 
.'^urulrv  citizen.-^  of  the  Fourth  Indiana  District,  opposing  re- 
peal  ot    the   arms  embargo;    to  the   Committee   on   Foreign 

Affair-- 

5572.  Also,  petition  of  110  members,  employees,  and  fi lends 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association,  Fort  Wayne  ind  . 
opposing  tie-  repeal  of  tlie  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  *  ,  1 

5  )73.  Also  petition  of  P.  F  Buuck  and  90  other  residents  of 
New  Haven.  Ind.  petitioning  Congress  not  to  amend  th- 
Niutralry  Act  ■  to  the  Committpp  on  Foreign  Affairs.     I  | 

5574.  By  Mr.  HALLECK:  Petition  of  sundrv  citizen.s  of 
MedaryviUe,  Ind.,  and  vicinity,  opposing  the  repeal  of  or  any 
(hange  in  the  present  neutrahty  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

5575,  Al  o.  petition  of  members  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Churche,,  ot  the  Bourbon  circuit,  Indiana,  opposing  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5576  Al.'-o.  petition  of  members  of  the  Church  of  the 
Brethieii  of  Plymouth.  Ind..  protesting  against  the  repeal 
of  the  Neu'ral.iy  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5577.  Also,  petition  of  members  of  the  Upper  Deer  Creek 
Church  of  the  Brethren.  Walton,  Ind..  cppcismg  the  proposed 
change  in  the  Neutrahty  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5378.  Bv  Mr.  JARRETT:  Petition  of  Mrs.  J,  E.  Walters 
and  other  residents  of  Warren.  Pa,,  opposing  changes  in 
Neutrality  Act:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5579.  A'so.  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  M.  Stevenson,  of  North 
Warren,  and  other  citizens  of  V.^arren  County,  Pa,,  opposing 
changes  m  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5  )C0.  Al.>o.  petition  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Hess  and  other  residents 
of  Sharon.  Pa.  opposing  changes  to  Neutrahty  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Aflairs. 

5381,  Al-,0,  petition  of  May  Ridgway  and  other  residents  of 
Oil  City,  protesting  against  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5582.  Also,  petition  of  Amelia  Baupr  and  other  citizens  of 
Warren.  Pa.,  opposing  change  in  the  Neutrahty  Act;  to  the 
C(-mmittec  cf  Foreign  Affairs. 

5583.  Also,  petition  of  R.  F.  Buzzard  and  other  residents  of 
Climax,  Pa.,  opposing  changes  in  neutrahty  legislation;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

55t;4.  Al-o.  petition  of  Harold  Reed  Weaver  and  other  resi- 
dents of  Warren,  Pa,,  opposing  changes  in  neutrahty  legisla- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5585.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  A.  Vollmer,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  Cuneo,  and  other  residents  of  Elk  County,  Pa., 
opposing  changes  in  neutrality  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5586.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glenn  G.  Grosch  and 
other  residents  of  Warren  County.  Pa.,  opposing  changes  in 
the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5587.  Also,  petition  of  J.  Albert  Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Richard  N.  Mack,  and  other  citizens  of  Sugar  Grove,  Pa., 


opposing  changes  in  neutrality  legislation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5588.  By  Mi-.  KINZER:  Petition  of  62  members  of  St.  Peter's 
Reformed  Chtirch  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United 
States  of  America  do  not  become  involved  in  the  ciurent 
European  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5589.  Also,  petition  of  71  citizens  of  Marietta.  Pa.,  urging 
that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  become  involved  in 
the  current  European  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5590.  Also,  petition  of  80  members  of  St.  Mary's  Church 
Mother's  Club,  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United 
States  of  America  do  not  become  involved  in  the  current 
European  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5591.  Also,  petition  of  the  clergy  of  Marietta.  Pa.,  urging 
that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  become  involved  in 
the  current  Eiuropean  war;   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 

Affairs. 

5592.  Aho.  petition  of  86  citizens  of  Lancaster.  Pa.,  urging 
that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  become  involved 
in  the  current  Eurcpcan  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5593  Also,  petition  of  70  members  of  St.  Mary's  Parish, 
Marietta,  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  America  do 
not  become  involved  in  the  current  European  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5594.  By  Mr.  O'TOOLE:  Petition  of  Louis  Marotta  and  126 
otiier  residents  of  the  Eighth  Congres.sional  District  of  New 
York,  opposing  any  revision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

55D5.  Also,  petition  containing  44  signatures  from  Brook- 
lyn. N.  Y.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  Neutrahty  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5596,  Also,  petition  of  Christopher  Doyle,  Jr„  and  37  other 
residents  of  Brooklyn.  N.  Y.,  protesting  against  the  incorpo- 
ration oi  the  cash-and-carry  clause  in  the  Neutrahty  Act;  to 

I   the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

I  5397.  Also,  petition  of  D.  J.  Bre=lin  and  other  residents  of 
the  Bay  Ridge  area  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  protesting  against  the 

I  lifting  of  the  present  embargo  on  the  export  of  arm,s  and 
munitions  to  warring  nations,  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5598.  By  Mr.  POLK:  Petition  of  J.  T.  Olson,  and  otheis.  of 
Portsmouth.  Ohio,  urging  Congie->s  to  adopt  the  so-called 
ca-.h-and-carry  plan  to  govern  our  foreign  trade;  to  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

j       5599.  Also,  petition  of  Edith  Anstsett,  of  Bata\'ia.  and  14 

'  otiier  citizens  of  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  asking  that  Congress 
make  no  chang-  in  the  present  neutrality  law  that  wotiid  in 

I  any  possible  way  involve  us  in  war  on  foreign  soil;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foieign  Affairs. 

!  5600,  Al.'-o.  petition  of  Mildred  Ha^gh,  secretary.  Farm 
Bureau  Advisory  Council,  New  Market  Town^Jiip,  Highland 

i  Co.unty,  Ohio,  and  20  other  members,  a.'-king  Congress  to  pre- 

I  serve  the  peace  of  our  country  that  we  may  not  be  oppressed 
by  entering  another  European  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

5601.  Also,  petition  of  G.  L.  Wamsley  and  10  other  citizens 
of  West  Union.  Ohio,  opposing  any  change  in  the  present 
neutrahty  law.  particularly  the  proposed  cash-and-carry  plan, 
which  they  believe,  if  adopted,  would  eventually  lead  to  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5602.  Also,  petition  of  Catherine  Bezlcr.  of  Amelia,  and  59 
other  citizens  of  Clermont  Coimty,  Ohio,  asking  that  the  Con- 
grcs.s  do  not  repeal  the  Embargo  Act.  keep  strictly  neutral, 
no  foreign  entanglem,ents,  and  keep  America  out  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5603.  Also,  petition  of  L.  C.  Hess,  of  Sugartree  Ridge,  and 
43  other  citizens  of  Concord  Township,  Highland  County, 
Ohio,  urging  the  presemng  of  the  neutrality  law  in  such  form 
as  to  prevent  being  forced  into  the  European  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5604.  Also,  petition  of  George  W.  Johnson  and  other  cit- 
izens of  Batavia.  Clermont  County,  Ohio,  urging  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  present  Neutrahty  Act  and  particularly  opposing 
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the  lifting  of  the  arm.'?  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affaus. 

5605.  By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petition  of  Donato  Dittarelli 
and  110  citiz.^ns  of  FoUan.sbee,  W.  Va.,  urgmg  that  we  keep 
arms  embaruo,  oppose  ca.sh  and  carr\'.  and  keep  out  of  war; 
to  th''  Ccmmitlt'e  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

560G.  Al.'^o.  petition  of  Gecrce  B.  Potts  and  44  ci'izcns  of 
Padcn  C'.ty.  W'^tzrl  County,  W.  Va.,  urging  that  we  adhere 
to  strict  neutrality  and  vote  against  any  proposed  change  in 
our  prrsent  neutral. ty  law;  to  the  Ccmmutee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5607.  Al-o.  petition  of  Vfrne  Monroe,  chairman,  committee 
of  thr  Camtron  P.rst  Methodist  Church.  Cameron.  W.  Va.,  a 
congretraticnul  unit  of  over  500  members,  opposing  any 
change  in  the  present  neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fcrtipn  Affairs, 

5608.  Also,  petition  of  George  B.  Potts  and  other  citizens  of 
Paden  City.  Wetzel  County,  W.  Va.,  urging  that  we  adhere  to 
strict  neutrality  and  vote  against  any  pri:)posed  change  in 
our  pie.-:ent  neutrality  law;  to  the  Ccmmattee  en  Foreign 
Affair.^. 

5G09.  Ey  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Ccopera'.ivp  L^'ague,  Washmcicn.  D.  C.  petitioning  ccn- 
sidrra'ion  of  their  re.'^oluticn  with  reference  to  Senate  bill 
2005.  known  a:s  the  Ncrris  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture 

5610.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  As.'-ociation  for 
Identiflration.  Albany,  N.  Y.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  mth  reference  to  the  subjects  of  parole  and 
probation,  also  the  subject  of  fingerprint;  to  the  Committee 
6ti  the  Judiciary. 

5611.  ALSO,  petition  cf  the  Deff^nd^'rs  of  America.  Pittsburgh 
Chapter  1,  Moo.se  Temple.  P.ttsburi^h.  Pa.,  petitioning  con- 
sideration cf  their  resolution  with  reiei'^ice  to  all  loreign 
"isms";  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Monday.  October  2.  1039 

Th  ■  Chaplain.  Rev.  Z^Bainey  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  ofTemd  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Giver  of  Wisdom,  in  whose  light  we  see  light:  Forgive  us. 
we  be.seech  Thee,  that  .-o  often  v.'e  fail  to  ask  that  wh.ch  is 
right.  Recall  us  to  goodness,  and  strengthen  our  wills,  that 
by  Thy  grace  we  may  overcome  the  man  fold  temptations 
that  continually  beset  us.  Illumine  our  thoughts  by  Thy 
divme  wisd  -m.  that  we  may  discover  in  our  sense  of  duty  the 
vi.-ion  rf  th'tter  lives  for  each  one  of  us  and  a  happier  human 
feliow.-hip  for  all  mankind.  Though  the  picscnt  is  overcast 
and  heavy  with  gloom,  while  some  Lve  upon  the  light  that 
was  and  otb.crs  w<iit  for  the  light  that  is  to  be,  do  Th;u  i^rant 
to  us  now  a  fresh  apocalypse  cf  God,  a  divine  sunrise  in 
our  humanity  tliat  shall  light  our  way  onward  and  upward 
to  tlie  hills  of  peace. 

"Peace  does  not  mean  the  end  cf  all  our  striving, 
Joy  does  not  mean  the  drjing  of  our  tears. 
Peace  Is  the  Power  that  comes  to  sou's  arriving 
Up  to  the  lii;ht  where  God  Himself  appears." 

Haiken,  we  b-  -eech  Thee,  to  this  our  prayer  for  our  dear 
Redeemer's  sake.     Amen. 

AP?E.'\R.fNCE    OF    SEN.ATORS 

Wnir.M  H  King,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Utah:  Rich- 
ard B  RrssELL.  Jr..  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Georgia;  and 
Tom  STE\v^RT.  a  Sen.iior  from,  the  State  of  Tennessee,  ap- 
peared in  iheir  seats  today. 

THE  JOrRN.^L 

On  requf^st  cf  Mr.  B.arkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  th-^  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  Sep- 
tembtn-  28,  iyj9,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  Joui-nal  was 
approved. 


CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  siigeest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Aciarr.s 

Dowr.«  V 

Logan 

Pu^.-^ell 

Atvirews 

Ell'^rrlfr 

Lucas 

gnhwart^r 

Austin 

I-'iiizicr 

L-mdcen 

Si  hwrllinbac^ 

BaiUy 

George 

M'.'Carraa 

Sneppard 

Barb(.!ur 

Gerry 

Mr-Kellar 

Sh'p  tend 

Barkley 

Gibson 

M:Nary 

Slatterv 

Bilbo 

GiHette 

Maloney           i 

Smathers 

Boruh 

Green 

Me.'id 

Stewart 

Bii'ow 

GiifTey 

Mil'er 

Taft 

Burke 

G'lrney 

f 

4 

Mlnton 

Tlu  ma.';.  Okla. 

Byrd 

Kale 

Murray 

Thomab.  Utah. 

Byrnes 

Ha^rh 

Nee:y 

To  bey 

Capper 

Hayd  -n 

Norrls 

Town.send 

Caraway 

Herriiis 

Nye 

Tru'iian 

Cha-.rz 

Ho!  man 

OMahoney 

TV'ilnt,'s 

Clark   Iciaho 

Holt 

0\ertnn 

Vanrienberg 

Clark   Mo. 

John.=on 

Calif. 

Pepper 

Van  N\;y.s 

C\'H!_i^ily 

Jotmscn 

Colo. 

Pittnian 

Wae;rifr 

naiiaher 

King 

Radel.tre 

White 

Pavi.- 

La  Pollette 

Reed 

Wiley 

Don ahoy 

Lee 

Reynold.s 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington iMr.  Bone  I.  the  Senator  from  Virgnia  iMr.  Glas.sI. 
the  Senator  trom  Mississippi  iMr.  Harri.sonI.  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  iMr.  Hughes]  are  detained  from  the 
Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Ashutist]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  iMr.  Bankhead  and  Mr. 
Kill  i  .  the  Senator  from  Michigan  !  Mr.  Brouts'  1 .  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  Mr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Ma.isa- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  WalstiI.  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr. 
Wheeler  I   are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-three  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

claim    of    OPRIEN    EROS  ,    INC. 

The  VICE  PRESIDET>JT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Comiptroller  Gcn.Tal  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  his  report  and  recommendai  ion 
concerning  the  claim  of  O'Brien  Bros..  Inc.  New  York  City, 
N.  Y..  against  the  United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying paper,  was  referred  to  the  Conimittee  on  Claim..,. 

PETITIONS    AND     MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  fol- 
lowing joint  resolution  of  the  LegLslature  of  Wisconsin,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 

Joint  ro'^oluticn  authorizing  the  board  of  rnntnl  to  nec^otiate  \vith 

the  Federal   Government   for   the   transf'-r   of   the  lornier   Indian 

school  at  Tomah 

Whercius  the  Fed  ral  Government  ha.s  abandoned  the  ti.se  of  the 
former  Indian  .'^(.h''ol  at  T;  m.aVi.  W;.<;  .  due  to  a  ciiant^'e  in  prlicy 
as  to  non.sc^reeation  of  Indian  student.s:   and 

VVh.  --^as  it  was  propo.scd  by  the  Federal  Government  to  vaze 
such  blIlIdIn^•'-,  but  surli  demolition  wa.  postponed  tipen  reqiest 
of  the  Governor,  in  order  to  determine  whether  or  not  the  Slate 
could  utilize  th?  same:    and 

Whereas  this  legislature  has  heretofore  adopted  Jomt  resolirL,ion 
No  132A.  meniorializim;  the  Ccntrress  cf  the  Uniird  States  to 
convey  all  of  such  piopeity  located  at  Tomah  to  the  State  of 
Wisconsin  rather  than  permit  such  property  lo  w.iste  and  dfter- 
riorate:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reached  by  the  senate  (the  assrmhl]/  concurring) .  Tliat  the 
bourd  of  control  or  it.s  successor  be.  :>.i,d  it  i^  licr.bv  aiithori/ed  and 
diriTied  to  nesjotiate  with  the  Department  of  interior  or  c'hcr 
pr.  p'-r  authorities  for  the  transfer  and  conveyance  to  the  State 
of  Wisconsin  of  the  Fed'^rally  owned  projierty  nt  Tomah,  lnc:.ud- 
in^  all  buildings  thereon,  formerly  used  as  an'  Indian  school,  upon 
su.h  term-s  and  conditions  as  the  Goycrnur  shiU  first  approve: 
Be  It  ftirthcr 

Resolved.  That  properly  attested  copies  of  tlUs  resolutem  be 
.«ent  to  the  President  of  rhe  United  State-^.  tlie  Di-;;  trimei.r  ol  the 
Interior,  to  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  to  each  Wiscoii^m 
Member  thereof.  i 


The  VICE  president:  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution of  the  City  Council  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  favoring 
am.endnunt  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Act  by  np-aling  the  provision 
establishing  the  so-called  18-month  lay-,  ff  or  amendment  of 
that  provision  so  that  on  term. nation  oi  the  30-day  furlour.h 
period  each  W.  P.  A.  worker  who  is  eligible  ^ihall  be  restored 
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and  reassigned  to  W.  P.  A.  projects,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  by  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  American  Federation  of  the  Eastern 
States,  favoring  the  maintenance  and  perpetuation  of  the 
democratic  form  of  government  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  referred  Lo  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  at 
Washington.  D.  C.  by  the  Eighth  Annual  Convention  of  the 
Syrian  and  Lebanese  American  Federation  of  the  Eastern 
States,  stating  that  "we  unqualifiedly  regard  it  the  duty  of  all 
the  people  of  the  United  States  to  refrain  from  taking  any 
attitude  on  national  or  international  problems  influenced  by 
any  racial  or  foreign  considerations  other  than  those  which 
have  for  their  primary  purpose  the  unity  of  spirit,  interest, 
and  action  of  these  United  States,"  which  was  ordered  to  lie  ; 
on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  Colonel 
James  S.  Pettit  Camp,  No.  3.  UrHed  Spanish  War  Veterans, 
Department  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  Washington,  D.  C. 
protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms  and  munitions  em- 
bargo provision  in  existing  law,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 

the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Allegheny  Coimty  (Pa.)  Branch.  German- American  Federa- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  protesting  against  the  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  the  so-called  Johnson  Act.  relative  to  foreign  loans, 
and  the  existing  embargo  and  neutrality  laws,  and  expressing 
loyalty  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

NEUTRALITY  AND   PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED   STATES— PETITIONS 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  here  some  30  peti- 
tions from  agricultural,  religious,  educational,  W.  C.  T.  U., 
and  other  organizations  in  Kansas  which  I  desire  to  present 
to  the  Senate  with  a  request  that  they  lie  on  the  table. 

The  war  in  Europe  is  not  our  war,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
merely  another  of  the  long  series  of  wars  that  have  raged 
in  Europe  for  more  than  2.000  years  over  boundaries  and  over 
power;  merely  another  discouraging  incident  in  the  game  of 
power  politics. 

We  learned  20  years  ago — and  the  disillusionment  was  a 
bitter  one— that  we  went  to  war  in  1917  not  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  not  to  win  the  war  that  would  end 
war,  but  instead  we  sacrificed  American  boys  and  lent  and 
spent  billions  of  dollars  to  Increase  the  colonial  possessions  of 
the  European  winners  of  that  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  United  States  taking  part  in  the  pres- 
ent European  war, 

I  intend  to  vote  against  every  proposal  which  I  believe 
would  tend  toward  involving  us  In  that  war. 

There  is  no  use  in  our  declaring  we  intend  to  keep  out 
of  this  war.  and  then  approving  steps,  even  in  the  name  of 
peace  or  the  name  of  neutrality,  which  ineviUbly  will  lead 
us  into  this  war,  just  as  the  things  we  did  in  1914,  1915,  and 
1916  made  it  inevitable  that  we  should  actually  go  to  war 
in  1917. 

I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  a  discussion  of  the  proposed 
legislation  at  this  time,  beyond  stating  that  I  consider  the 
sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents 
in  this  war  as  a  policy  that  would  lead  us  most  certainly 
and  directly  into  participation  in  the  war. 

For  this  and  other  reasons  which  I  will  discuss  at  some 
future  time  I  am  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo 
provision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  I  I 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  feel  the  same  way  about  this  matter.  I 
have  received  more  than  11.000  letters  and  telegrams  since 
the  war  In  Europe  started.  These  letters  practically  are 
imanimous  in  urging  that  the  United  States  keep  out  of 
Europe's  wars;  29  out  of  30  urge  strict  neutrality;  and  25 
out  of  30  urge  that  the  arms  embargo  be  retained. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  in- 
clude as  part  of  my  remarks,  without  reading  them,  a  few 


excerpts  from  and  comments  on  the  p)etitions  which  I  am  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate, 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It 
is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  members  of  the  Epworth  League  of  the  Methodist  Church 
of  Cottonwood  Falls.  Kans..  present  a  large  petition  signed  by 
30,  asking  Senators  C.^ppzb  and  Reed  to  vote  against  repeal  of  the 
present  Neutrality  Act,  and  amplifying  their  position  In  the  fol- 
lowing letter: 

"It  is  very  obvious  from  otir  experience  In  the  World  War  that 
repeal  of  tne  embargo  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  eventually 
lead  the  United  States  Into  the  European  conflict.  Since  we  feel 
that  war  Is  not  a  Christian  way  of  settling  difficulties,  and  that  our 
entering  into  the  conflict  would  only  prolong  the  war  and  be  of  no 
bent  fit  to  the  citizens  of  Europe  or  to  ourselves,  we  plead  that  you 
will  do  all  In  your  power  to  protect  the  neutrality  law  as  It  now 
standi" 

The  21  members  of  the  Worth  While  Club  of  Lyons  "wish  to  go 
on  record  as  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act." 

Parker  Grange.  No.  1467,  Parker,  Kans.,  sends  word  by  Its  secre- 
tary that  Its  50  members  st£ind  squarely  for  strict  neutrality, 
against  repeal  of  the  embargo:  "We  want  no  part  in  the  European 
struggle." 

Mrs.  Grace  B.  Prather,  for  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  of  Wlnfield,  opposing 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo: 

"We  have  no  boys  to  trade  that  someone  may  increase  his  power 
by  reason  of  the  money  he  may  make  at  the  expense  of  lives  and 
the  aftermath  of  war.  We  are  stUl  sufTering  from  a  lowering  cf 
moral  standards  as  the  result  of  the  World  War.  Why  should  we 
make  them  any  lower  by  getting  Into  this  catacylsm?" 

Petition  from  about  100  members  of  the  August  Christian 
Church,  urging  strict  neutrality  and  retention  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo: 

"Our  political  leaders  are  not  warranted  in  overriding  the  wishes 
of  the  American  people  for  peace.  We  kept  out  of  European 
affairs  in  time  of  peace;  we  took  no  part  In  the  League  of  Nations 
and  should  not  now  take  part  in  the  present  conflict  in  Europe. 

"We  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  now  on  the 
statute  books  because  repeal  means  the  end  of  neutrality.  We 
shall  be  taking  sides  when  allowing  warring  nations  to  buy  our 
war  materials." 

Fourth  quarterly  conference  of  the  Methodist  churches  of  Elm- 
dale  and  Strong  City: 

"We  urge  our  Senators  Arthur  Capper  and  Clyde  M.  Reed  to  use 
every  influence  and  to  work  and  vote  to  resist  any  change  or  weak- 
ening in  the  present  neutrality  law,  believing  as  we  do  it  is  to  the 
best  interests  of  our  Nation  to  stay  out  of  any  European  war.  and 
that  any  revision  or  change  in  the  present  law  which  would  permit 
i   sale  of  munitions  or  supplies  of  war  to  warring  nations  is  the  first 
!    step  toward  our  Nation  ultimately  being  embroiled  in  the  war." 
The  peace  committee  of  the  Mennonite  western  district  confer- 
ence. Newton,  among  other  things: 
'        "That  no  munitions,  armaments,  or  any  other  military  supplies 
or    materials    or    equipment    be    supplied    or    sold    to    belligerent 
nations." 
I        From   Concordia: 

"We.   the   undersigned    members   of   the    Catholic   Daughters   of 

Concordia,  Kans.,   do   hereby   protest   the   proposal   to   amend   the 

Neutrality   Act  to  enable   the   warring   nations  of   Europe   to  buy 

S    munitions  and  engines  of  war  In  the  United  States. 

I        "We  also  denounce  proposed  war  profits  as  illusions  and.  as  the 

I    President    denounced    them    In   the    course    of   his    csunpalgn   for 

reelection  in  1936,  as  fools'  gold."  " 
I        From  125  students  of  the  rural  high  school  at  Schoenchen.  Kans.: 
I       "We  hold  that  this  European  conflict  is  no  case  of  Ota's  as  long 
I    as  they  do  not  attack  otir  country. 

I  "We  emphatically  object  to  this  wholesale  system  of  so-called 
legalized  murder,  plunder,  and  pillage  of  innocent  parties,  which 
we  would  be  expected  to  employ  In  a  war  in  which  we,  as  Ameri- 
cans, have  no  objective. 

"We  petition  you,  Arthttr  Capper,  to  say  to  your  fellow  Senators 
that  we  shall  stay  out  of  this  European  conflict;  that  we  shaU  not 
furnish  arms  or  munitions  to  either  side." 
The  Topeka  Central  W.  C.  T.  U.: 

"We  ask  you  to  do  aU   In  your  power  to  retain  the  arms  and 
munitions  embargo  and  keep  the  United  States  neutral." 
Similarly  from: 
The  Church  of  God,  Natoma. 

The  Lorraine  Avenue  Mennonite  Church  of  Wichita,  signed  by 
more  than  100  members. 

Wallace  A.  Dunn  and  16  other  citizens  of  Richfield. 
Six  hundred  citizens  of  Union  Township.  Barton  County. 
The  Stuiday -school  class  of  mothers  in  the  Ebenezer  Methodist 
church  of  Clay  Center. 
The  Alpha  Kappa  Psl  fraternity.  University  of  Kansas. 
The  ladles'  class  of  the  Alden  Baptist  church.  Aldon. 
The    adult   women's    class   of   the   Presbyterian    Sunday   achool 
Lakin. 

Membership  of  the  First  Chtirch  of  the  Brethren.  McPherson. 
The  entire  38  members  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Local  No.  592. 
Miltonvale. 
Twenty -one  young  married  couples  of  Chanute. 
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Tw-'lve  hlRh-pchool  ptudente  r.t  Ti-im-anoxip  Ilii^h  Schonl.  Tonsa- 
Boxie.  Indlvlcliinl  Ipttors  opposing  repeal  of  the  crra?  f-mbartjo. 

S.mdy  Hook  Loral  No  IBfiT,  St  M  irvs.  Kans  :  "We  i<  spectfully 
petition  our  S«nator9  and  Con^ircssnitn  to  do  all  in  their  power. 
by  using  every  means  In  your  pov.tr.  to  keep  the  United  State.s  out 
of  war  And  we  be'ieve  that  Coiif^rcs.^  should  retain  all  its  powers 
and  not  delegate  Its  important  functions  to  any  one  man." 

Members  of  Farm  Bureau  Unit,  Onaga.  Kans. :  "What  mother  is 
not  concern' d  utn-ut  hei-  children  at  a  time  like  this,  not  only 
our  owTi  .cons  and  dauj^hters  but  all  of  the  children  over  the 
Nation''  So  we  are  wTitln;^  you  to  do  vcur  best  to  pre^'ent  this 
country  from  becoming  entany-lcd  wi:h  the  prtsi-m  !~i:u.it.on 
abroad  " 

J.  P.  Fencel.  presldrnt.  Kan.-as  Farmers  Union:  "The  Kai-sas 
Farmer?  Unii.n  c;o(>=  !.e  ■rr:lv  cndor  i'  the  p:inc:ple  ei.^bodied  ;n  'his 
resolution  (Sandy  Hook  Farmers  Union.  Local  1867.  of  St.  Marys, 
Kans  )   and  J^m  with  them  in  the  making?  uf  thcir  request." 

Minutes  of  the  meeting  of  the  Northr.i.  t  Kansas  County  Officers 
A-ssoclation.  Alma.  Kans.  September  21:  "We  are  opposed  to  the 
United  States  entorin*;  the  present  European  war  and  request  our 
Sen.'itor-  and  RepV'^^ciifatr.  i-s  that  th>'V  %oie  to  protect  the  neu- 
trality of  the  United  States  cf  America." 

A  typical  r<>solut!on:  "We.  tlie  mi^mb-^r?  nf  the  Wop-.an  s  Chris- 
tian Temperance  Union  of  this  place  earnestly  reqm'^t  that  you 
give  your  best  Ji:di;ment  and  wi.-dwm  in  tlie  consuierain  n  of 
keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  in  the  European  countries," — 
Oxford,  Kans. 

Board  of  Foreign  Mi.«?'.ons.  the  Conference  of  the  Minnonite 
Brrrhren  Church  of  Nrr'h  .•\m.er;(a    Buhler.  Kan.=  : 

"Resolicd.  TJiat  we  lier-by  appeal  to  our  Senators  from  Kansas 
and  to  the  Concres.^man  from  this  district  to  u.-*  all  their  influence 
and  eCfcrt  to  defeat  any  legislation  on  the  p:irt  of  Ci)nt;ress  whuh 
will  have  a  tendency  to  cause  this  country  to  become  involved  in 
the  present  conflict  ratnn?  in  Europe,  or  tend  to  lead  to  a  declara- 
V  tirn  of  war  as  between  the  United  States  and  any  ol  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe  " 

Church  of  the  Bre'hern.  N.wton.  Kans  : 

"A^  young  people  of  tlie  Cliurch  of  the  B'-ethren,  we  are  op- 
posed to  war  because  it  m.eans  killuii,'  folks,  and  lxcau.se  the  whole 
spirit  of  war  Is  against  everythink,'  for  which  Christ  stands 

"We  e.xpect  you  to  do  ev^Tythini:  in  your  power  to  maintain  the 
neutrality  of  our  country  and  keep  it  out  uf  war  " 

The  Matthew^on  Avenue  Church  of  Christ.  Wichita,  is  opposed 
to  the.  United  State.s  L'oin^  to  w;u-.  opposed  also  to  compul.scry 
military  service  for  its  members. 

From  Jamestown.  Kans.: 

"We.  the  motheis.  wives,  and  sL-ters.  express  by  cur  signatures 
our  desire  to  keep  out  of  war,"  sit;ncd  by  i9  members  of  the 
Women's  Club   of  Jamestown 

The  Hartford  (Kans  )  Methodist  Aid  Society  appeals  to  keep  out 
of  war.  and  adds: 

"We  feel  tlie  lives  of  our  boys  are  much  more  vulu.ible  to  our 
cou-ury  than  anythin  ;  which  could  be  gaimd  by  a  war." 

The  Presbytery  M   Larned,  Kans 

"Re-c;/! cd.  That  we  t,'o  en  record  as  favonni^  all  proper  ai-.d  lectal 
actum  that  will  tend  to  keep  this  Nation  out  if  the  present  war  and 
maintain   -trict    iv  utrality  ' 

The  United  Pr^  sbytertin  Church  at  Zenith,  Kans.: 

"Use  your  i:.n'!e!:r.'  m  every  way  to  keep  the  Unltf^d  State<: 
ripidly  neutral  iree  irom  all  entangling  alliances — American  blood 
nai.-t  never  again  flow  on  foreign  soil."  Sigiu  d  by  the  entire  adult 
membership 

St  Leon  Council  No  2402  K  of  C  ,  Bellefcnt,  Kans.  petitions 
"to  use  all  your  influence  in  maintaining  the  power  of  Ccaigress  as 
regaids  the  neutrality  law  without  vesting  any  more  power  m  the 
President;  that  we  are  opposed  to  war  and  request  strictest  neu- 
trality, except  we  l3e  attacked  within  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  "     Sigi.ed  by  31   members 

The  Calvary  Methfdist  Bible  League,  Wichita,  urges  everything 
po.ssible  be  d   r.c  to  prevent  the  United  States  entering  this  war 

The  Little  Wahuit  Firm  Bureau  of  Leon  Kans  .  asks  "that  y^ni 
do  ev.  rytlung  m  your  power  to  maintain  peace  with  (jll  nations  if 
possible  to  do  S'l  with  b.rnnr  and  safety  to  our  Nation," 

The  Reverend  John  W.  Waldrcn  and  127  members  of  the  Men's 
Fellowship  Class.  In^  of  Tt  peka.  petition  that  the  United  States 
keep  free  from,  entangling  alliances,  remain  rigidly  neutral,  and  not 
take  part  m  the  Eurrpoan  war. 

Tho  VJCE  PRESIDENT.  The  petitions  presented  by  the 
Srnatci-  from  Kan.-a.s  will  be  received  and  lie  on  the  table. 

SESQOCEN-TENNI.'.L   RE.\FFIRM.\TTCN   OF  THE  BILL   OF  RIGHTS 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  M.-.  Pre-^ident.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  ai.-erted  m  the  Record  at  thi^  point  a  statement 
signed  by  G7  Ivadors  of  American  life  and  made  public  by 
the  Council  Aeam.-t  Intolerance  in  America.  This  statement, 
in  the  forni  of  a  se>c,uiccntcrmial  reaffirmation  of  the  Bill  of 
Righi.s.  IS  particularly  appropriate  at  a  tim.e  which  is  so  near 
tlic  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  approval 
by  Congress  of  the  Bill  of  Rights,  the  cornerstone  of  our 
dcm  DC  racy. 
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There  being  no  objoction.  the  .statement  v.'fes  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SE5QUICENTENNI.^L   nEAFFinM.\T10>I   OF  TH3  DILL   OF   RIGHTS 

Septtmbcr  25,  1939,  marks  the  sesqulcententiial  of  the  enactment 
by  th.--  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  the  first  10  amendments  to 
the  C:nstitution.  known  and  revered  as  toe  Bill  of  Rights.  For  a 
ctntu-y  and  a  half  it  has  stood  as  the  charter  cf  tlu-  Hbertus  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  not  only  a  part  uf  the  Constitution; 
It  IS  the  soul  of  that  immortal  document. 

Tlie  Bill  of  Rights  embodies  the  love  of  freed:^m  which  charac- 
ter.zed  the  founding  fathers  of  our  country.  It  reflects  the  deter- 
mination of  succeeding  generations  to  safeguard  tlie  freedom  they 
won.  It  Inspires  us  today  to  renew  our  loyalty  to  the  principhs  cf 
human  equalfty  upon  which  tliat  freedom  rests. 

The  B.ll  of  Rights  came  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Ir.cUper.rii  me 
and  expresses,  in  legal  form,  the  great  concept  there  set  down. 
i-Yeedom  of  worhip.  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  free- 
dom of  ir-.semhlv — these  are  the  piU.irs  whicii  sustain  the  truijjlf  of 
liberty  under  law 

On  this  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  enactment 
by  Congress  of  the  Bill  of  Rik^hts  it  Is  fitting  that  Americans  re- 
dedicate  them.selves  to  maintain  and  enhar.ce  it  This  is  no  empty 
gesture  The  times  are  fraught  with  peril  to  political  anl  human 
lihf>rty  Now  as  when  the  Bill  of  Right.s  was  fraineti  ijy  Comress. 
there  arc  tho.se  wlio  would  abrogate  freedom,  create  tyr.mny  tlii>  ugh 
bigotry,  and  destroy  the  basic  Amerieaii  concept  tliat  all  men  are 
created  equal 

Against  such  attemnts  to  overthrow  or  whittle  away  tlieir  fund.i- 
mental  nglits.  the  American  people  must  stand  firm,  alike  m  tinn's 
of  peace  or  w:\r.  True  Americans  of  all  race^  and  creeds,  regard- 
less of  political  hfniiations,  welcome  the  opportunity  which  the 
.srsquicentennial  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  afTords  them  to  reaffirm  their 
devoted  loyalty  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  personal  liberty 
and  human  equality  principles  upon  which  our  Nation  wa£ 
founded  and  thrcugh  which  alone  it  can  endure  and  pre  sper 

REPORT   OF   THE   COMMITTEE    ON   FOREIGN    REL.-VTIONS NEUTRALITY 

.^ND  1  EACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATE.S 

Und.>r  authority  cf  the  ordor  of  the  28th  ultimo, 
On  September  29.  1939.  Mr.  Pittman,  from  tho  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  to  which  was  referred  the  Joint  rosolu- 
tion  iH.  J.  Rci.  306',  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  reported  it  with 
amendments  and  submittod  a  npoin  'No.  1155»   thcieon. 

printing    OF    NETTRALITY    HF.ARINCS    BEFORS    FQREIGN    RELATIONS 

COMMITTEE  |         I 

Mr.  IIAYDEN.  From  the  Com.mittee  on  Printing  I  roport 
two  resolutions  for  which  I  dfsu-e  consid  ^-ation.  One  is  a 
simple  Senate  resolution  authorizing  the  Commiftoe  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  have  printed  additional  copies  nf  its  hear- 
ings held  ;^t  tho  present  session  of  Cnngres-S.  Then  there  is 
a  demand  for  the  hearings  befort>  that  committee  printed  in 
the  last  sesoion  of  Congress,  which  will  require  a  conc.irrenl 
resolution.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sfnt  that  these  resolutions 
be  considered  and  acted  upon  at  this  time. 

Tlic  \nCE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  first  resolution  reported  by 
the  Senator  from  Ai  i/ona  will  be  rr.id. 

The  resolution  'S.  Res.  188)  v.'as  read,  considorrd  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

R'\^olrrd  That,  in  accordance  wi-h  paragraph  3.  of  section  2.  of 
the  Printing  Act.  approved  March  1.  19U7,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
E^'lations  of  the  Senate  be.  and  is  h>  rebv.  authorii'.ed  and  eni- 
pcwer'd  to  have  prin'ed  for  its  u.«e  1000  additinnai  copies  of  the 
hearings  held  betore  said  committee  during  the  curr.  nt  Contiress 
relating  to  bills  and  resolutions  on  neutrality,  pe.ice  le-:,-,lation 
and  cur  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution  which  I  send  to  the 
desk,  and  which  I  have  been  authorized  by  the  Committee  on 
Printing  to  report  favorably. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  concurrent  resolution  will  be 
read.  |      | 

The  concurrent  resolution  'S.  Con.  R"S.  30>  was  read,  con- 
sidered by  unanimous  consent,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Reschcd  by  the  Stnate  (the  House  of  Rrp-escntatues  concur- 
ring). That  in  accordance  with  paragranh  3  of  section  2  of  the 
Printing  Act.  approved  March  1.  1907.  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Reiatio.os  of  tl.e  Sennte  be.  and  i-  ierebv.  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  have  printed  for  it^  use  500  additiona'.  copies  of  the 
hearings  held  befor"  said  committee  (iunng  the  Scvnty-four-h 
Congress,  tecond  session,  on  the  bill  (S.  '3474)  relating  to  neutraUiy. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  Lime,  and  referred  as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  GREEN:  I 

S.  2975.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Na'.T  to 
proceeji  wah  certain  public  works  at  Quonsct  Point,  R.  L;  to 
the  Cmnmittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  NORRIS: 
S.  2976.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar>'  S.  Gay;  to  the 
Commr, tee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  TYDINGS:  I' 

5.  2977.  A  b.ll  authorizing  the  construction  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  dike  cr  dam  across  Stansbury  Creek  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS: 

6.  2978.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Amplus  Storage  Battery  Co.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims, 

NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  riNITED  STATES — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  GILLETTE  submitted  two  amendments  intended  to  be 
propos-.d  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306>,  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939.  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to 
be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  21.  line  14.  after  the  comma,  to  insert  the  following: 
"or  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  sc-curities.  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  aiiy  su!  h  government,  political  subdivision,  or  person,  issued 
b<  lore  thf  d.tte  oi  such  proclainaticn  where  the  legal  or  equitable 
title  or  benelicial  interest  In  any  such  obligations  was  vested  on 
Fuch  proclamation  date  in  a  person  other  than  a  citizen  of  the 
Untted  State.«.", 

On  page  IG.  line  19.  after  the  period,  to  insert  the  following: 
"No  such  transfer  cf  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  arms,  am- 
munition, or  implements  listed  in  a  prcxlamation  isj^ued  by  the 
Pnsldent  pursuant  to  section  12  (1)  and  which  are  to  be  so  exported 
or  transported,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  made  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section  if  credit  has  been  extended  in  connection  with  the  sale  to  a 
foreign  purch.i.-.e:  uf  sULh  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war, 
except  as  such  credit  te  authorized  pursuant  to  section  7  (a)  of  this 
Joint  rebolu'ion." 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   HERRING   ON   NEUTRALITY         I  I 

I  Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality 
delivered  by  Senator  Herring  on  September  29,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix. 1 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOL  BURKE  ON  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION  AND  THE 

NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

I  Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality  Leg- 
islation and  the  National  Defense  delivered  by  Senator 
Bl-rke,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    SCHWELLENBACH    ON    THE    PITTMAN    PEACE 

PROPOSAL 

[Mr.  Barkley  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  ''The  Pittman  Peace 
Proposal,"  delivered  by  Senator  Schwellenbach  on  Septem- 
ber 29,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.]  |  | 

ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ALFRED    E.    SMITH    ON    REPEAL    OF    EMBARGO   ACT 

1  Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  October  1,  1939, 
by  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith  on  the  subject  of  the  Proposed  Re- 
peal of  the  Embargo  Act,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix,] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  TAFT  ON  PROPOSED  NEXmiALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  McN.\RY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Tapt  at 
Vienna.  111.,  on  September  30,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  Pending 
Neutrality  Legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR   CAPPER   ON  ARMS  EMBARGO   REPEAL   PROPOSAL 

[Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  him  on  September 
29,  1939.  on  the  question  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  provision,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  BY  SENATOR  BORAH  ON  PROPOSED  NTDTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Senator  Borah  on  the  subject  of  the 
Proposed  Neutrality  Legislation,  which  appears  In  the 
Appendix.] 


addresses  by  senator  NYE  ON  PROPOSED  NEUTltALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  LuNDEEN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  radio  addresses  delivered  by  Senator  Nye  on  Sep- 
tember 30  and  October  1,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  Proposed 
Neutrality  Legislation,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR   NYE  ON  PROPOSED  NEUTRALITY   LEGISLATION 

;Mr.  Frazier  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Senator  Nye,  delivered  on 
August  24.  1939,  on  the  subject  Save  American  Neutrality, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SPEECH    BY   SENATOR   WILEY   BEFORE   INTERPARLIAMENTARY    UNION 

CONFERENCE 

IMr.  Wiley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  him  before  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  Conference  at  Oslo,  Norway,  on  August  17, 
1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

letter     FROM     SENATOR     DONAHEY     TO     PRESIDENT     OF     AMERICAN 

FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

IMr.  Frazier  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Senator  Donahey  to  William 
Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE   BY  LOWELL  LIMPUS  ON  EXPORTATION  OF  WAR   GOODS 

[Mf.  Wagner  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Lowell  Limpus.  published  in  the 
New  York  Daily  News  of  October  2,  1939,  with  reference  to 
the  exportation  of  war  goods  from  the  United  States,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIALS  FROM  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

[Mr.  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  Sep- 
tember 22,  1939,  entitled  "The  War  Parties."  and  another 
editorial  from  the  same  newspaper  entitled  "Dying  for  Dan- 
zig," vkhich  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL    FROM    NEW    YORK    STJN    ON    ADVANTAGES    OF    BEING    AN 

AMERICAN 

[Mr.  Schwellenbach  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun  of 
September  4,   1939,   entitled  "He  Is   an  American,"   which 

1  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

I  MESSAGE   FROM   THE   HOUSE 

!  A  message  from  the  Hotise  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chaffee,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the  Sen- 
ate the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Tliomas  S.  McMillan, 
late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  and 

I   transmitted  the  resolutions  of  the  House  thereon. 

j       The  message  informed  the  Senate  that  the  Speaker  pro 

I  tempore  had  appointed  Mr.  Fulmer,  Mr.  Richards.  Mr.  Cald- 
well, and  Mr.  Colmer  members  of  a  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Repre- 
sentative. 

NEUTRALITY   AND   PEACE   OF   THE   UNITED    STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning  business  is  closed.  The 
calendar,  under  rule  VIH,  is  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
prcceedings  under  the  morning  hour  be  dispensed  with. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  present 
consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution  306. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306)  entitled  "Neutrality  Act 
of  1939,"  which  had  been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  with  an  amendment  to  strike  out  the  pre- 
amble and  all  after  the  resolving  clause,  and  to  insert: 

PROCLAMATION   OF  A   STATE  OP  WAR   BETWEEN   FOREIGN   STATES 

Section  1.  (a)  That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  foreign  sUtes,  and  that  It  is  necessary  to  promote  the  se- 
oirlty  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the 
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lives  of  citlzpns  cf  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  Issue  a 
proclamation  naml:ie  tho  states  Ir.volved;  and  he  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as  aud  when  they  may 
become  Invclved  In  tlie  war. 

(b)  Whenever  the  state  cf  wir  which  shall  have  caused  the 
President  to  Issue  any  proclamation  ui.dor  the  authority  cf  th;r 
section  shall  have  ceu"-ed  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  state  named 
In  such  proclamation,  he  thall  revoke  such  prcclamaticn  with  re- 
spect to  ;3UCh  s'.ate 

COMMFP.CE    WITH    ST ATr^    ENCAGED   IN    AP.MFD    CONFIICT 

Sec  2  (a)  Whenever  the  Fre.-!d.>nt  rhall  have  ls?uod  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  autho-lty  of  section  1  (a)  It  shall  th«^r'\ifTrr  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any  pass?ngers  or  any 
articles  or  materials  lo  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation 

(b)  Whcever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
Cf'thl^  secti.  n  or  of  any  legulations  is.sucd  thereunder  ^hall,  upci 
conviction  thereof,  bp  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a 
ccrporaticn,  crg.inizaticn.  or  arsoclation.  each  officer  or  director 
thereof  participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  pi^nalty 
herein  prescribed 

I  CI  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  l.'^sti'^d  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  (f  section  1  (a)  It  shall  thei rafter  be  unlaw- 
ful to  expi^rt  ur  transport,  or  attmipt  to  expert  ur  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  exported  or  transported,  from  the  United  States  to 
any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  any  articles  or  matfrials 
im'tll  all  right,  title,  and  intere>t  therein  shall  have  been  trans;e:red 
to  some  foreign  government,  agency,  institution,  association,  part- 
nership, corporation,  or  natlo.:E.l  The  shipper  of  such  articles  or 
materials  shall  be  required  to  file  with  th  ^  collector  of  the  pert 
from  or  throu<:;h  which  they  are  to  be  exported  a  declaration  under 
cath  that  there  exl:Jts  in  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  right, 
-title,  or  interest  m  such  article.^  or  materials,  and  to  comply  with 
such  ruk.s  and  regulations  as  shall  be  promtilgated  from  time  to 
time  Any  such  dTcltir.ition  so  f.led  shall  be  a  conclusive  e^'oppcl 
against  any  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  ri^ht,  t;tle. 
or  interest  In  such  articles  or  niatvrlals.  N  i  lu^s  mcuried  by  any 
such  citizen  In  connecticn  with  the  sale  or  transfer  of  right,  title, 
and  interest  in  any  such  articles  or  materials  shall  be  made  the 
basis  of  any  claim  put  forv  ard  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States 

(di  Insurance  writ'en  by  underv.T'.tcrs  on  articles  or  materials 
Included  in  shipments  which  are  subject  to  restrictions  ur.der  the 
provib-iuns  cf  this  Joint  r-scluiion.  a;;d  on  vessels  carrying  suv  h 
Fhlfmcnts  shall  not  be  d' cmed  an  American  interest  therein,  and 
no  insurance  pol.cy  Issued  on  such  articles  or  materials,  or  vessels, 
and  no  less  ino'irred  thereunder  or  by  th''  ownor«;  of  such  ves.sels. 
Bhall  be  made  the  basis  cf  any  claim  put  fwiward  by  the  Gcvern«r.ent 
of  the  United  States. 

(ei  Whenever  any  proclamatmn  issued  under  the  authority  cf 
section  1  lai  shiill  havi'  bern  revoked  with  le^piCt  ti>  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  sfciion  shall  thereupon  cca.'-e  to  apply  with  icspoct 
to  such  state,  except  as  to  cfTenses  ccmniittcd  prior  to  such  rcvo- 
cat'on 

(f)  The  provisions  cf  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  on  or  over  lakes,  riveis. 
and  inland  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States,  or  to  transporta- 
tion by  airci'.ift  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States; 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  ic)  of  tins  S'Ction  shall  not  apply 
to  such  tratvsportaticn  of  mail,  personal  effects  of  any  individual 
on  any  such  vessel,  and  n:cc£?ary  supplies  fcr  any  such  vessel. 

(t)  The  provisions  cf  sub-^ections  un  and  ic)  of  this  section  shall 
not  :ipply  (1)  to  transportation  by  American  ves^eL>  to  any  place  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere  south  of  ;:0  ncr'h  latitude  of  any  arti- 
cles or  material-  wtiich  are  to  b'^  u-  d  exclusively  by  an  American 
vessel.  (2 1  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  -jf  mail,  pass n.^ers. 
and  personal  elleo's  of  any  individual  on  any  su'h  vessel  from  any 
port  m  the  United  States  to  a  p-rt  in  the?  Western  Hemisphere 
couth  of  30  north  latitude,  or  (3)  to  transportation  by  aircraft 
from  any  pert  in  the  United  States  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  Ocean 
or  the  Chirwi  Sea  of  niail.  passengers,  personal  effects  of  individuals 
on  such  aiiciaft.  and  necessary  supplies  for  such  aircraft.  Ail 
transp  irtation  referred  to  in  this  subsection  and  sub.'^ection  (f) 
tnail  be  subject  to  such  restrictions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
Prt^iident  shall  prcscrilxv  %. 

COMBAT    AP.E.A8 

Sue  3  (a  I  WlK-never  the  President  shall  have  !.=«ued  a  pri^clama- 
tion  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (ai.  and  he  shall  tli^r'»af'er 
find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  Uni'cd  States  so  requires, 
he  shall,  by  proclamation,  dehne  combat  arra.s.  t^nd  theie;nter  it 
shall  be  unlav.ful,  except  ur.d-r  fU  h  rules  and  rcg-.il.ricns  as  nuiy 
be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  A:nerican 
vessel  to  proceed  into  or  through  any  such  combat  area. 

(b)  In  c^-.'-.e  of  the  violation  c:  any  of  the  provisions  cf  this  sec- 
tion by  any  American  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  officer  therecf.  such 
vess.-<I,  ownrr.  or  cfHcer  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  f50.000  or 
lmprisc>ned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  owner 
cf  such  vcsel  te  a  ccrporaticn.  crganlzatlcn  or  a^soclatlon.  each 
cfflctr  or  director  participating  In  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  hereinabove  preicrlbcd.  In  cr.;c  of  the  vidaticn  of  this 
section  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  passenger,  such  pasj-encer  may 
be  fined  iior  moie  than  SIOOCO  cr  imprisoned  for  net  more  than 
2  years,  cr  both. 

(CI  The  President  may  from  tim.e  to  time  modl.'y  cr  extend  any 
proclaraaticu  L-sued  under  the  authority  of  tlus  sec* ion,  and  when 
the   conditions   which   suali   have   caused  hira   to   usue   any   tucii 


proclamation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  such  proc- 
lamation and  the  provisions  cf  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease 
to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

AMERICAN    RKD    CROSS 

Sec  4.  Tlie  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  shall  nr.t  pr 'hibit  tlie 
traniportEticn  by  vessels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proccedim;  und-r  sale  cndU',  t 
granted  by  states  named  in  any  proclamation  is.-ufd  und -r  the 
uiithority  cf  .section  1  (a),  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, medical  personnel,  and  medical  supplies,  food,  and  clclhing, 
for  the  relief  of  human  sun'rring. 

Tr.AVEI.    ON    VESSEI..S    OF    PEM.IGERENT    STATES 

Sec  5  (ai  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  .section  1  (a)  it  ehall  thereafter  be 
unlav.ful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any  vessel 
of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  except  in  accjrdance  wuh 
such  rule.-5  and  regulations  as  may  be  pri'scrib^'d. 

(b)  Whenever  any  prcclamation  issued  under  the  ntitlmrity  of 
.section  1  ia»  shall  have  been  revoked  with  resjx-ct  to  any  state,  the 
provisioiis  cf  this  crction  shall  tliereupon  ceiv-e  to  apply  wuh 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  ollenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

.\RMING    OF   AMmiirAN    MEnCHANT    VESSELS    PROHIBITED 

Sec  6.  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  oi  section  1  (a).  It  .^hall  thereafter  be  un:a\vful, 
until  such  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  any  American  vessel,  en- 
gaged in  commerce  with  any  forei>;n  state  to  bo  armed,  ex  -ejit  with 
sn-.all  arms  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the  President  may 
deem  nece.5sary  and  shall  publicly  designate  for  the  prescrvallon  of 
discipline  aboard  any  such  vessel. 

FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  7,  (ai  Whencer  the  President  shall  have  ls'.ur>d  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  cf  section  1  (ai.  it  shall  thereaiter  bo 
unlawful  tor  any  person  within  th.'  United  States  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  exchange  boiKls.  securities,  or  other  (  bLgations  of  the  gove-n- 
mrnt  of  any  state  nam^d  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political 
subdivis  on  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  pers<^)n  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  ggvernment  of  anv  such  state,  issued  after  the  date 
of  ^uch  prcclamaticn.  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to 
any  such  governm-^nt.  political  subdivision,  or  person:  Prvridcd, 
Th.it  if  th-'  PrcMfient  shall  find  that  such  action  will  serve  to 
protect  th?  ci  mmercial  or  other  interests  of  the  United  States  or 
Its  citizens,  he  may.  in  his  discretion,  and  to  such  extent  and  under 
such  r-^gulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  fr' m  th"  operaticn  of 
th*s  section  ordinary  ccmmer';ial  credits  and  short-time  obligations 
in  aid  of  legal  transactions  and  of  a  ch.iracler  custom-arily  used 
in  normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions,  but  only  if  such 
credits  and  obligations  have  m.aturities  cf  not  more  than  <>0  d'lys 
and  are  not  renewi.ble.  If  any  government,  political  subdivisitm, 
or  person  to  which  credit  ha,s  b^en  extended  pursuant  to  the 
au'h  jrity  vested  in  th"  President  under  this  sub.section  Is  in  default 
in  whole  or  in  part  upon  any  obligation  to  which  such  extension 
of  credit  relates,  no  further  extension  cf  credit  to  such  govcinmcnt, 
poll!  cal  subdivision,  or  person  shall  be  made  or  authorized  under 
this  ^ub-ccticn  during  tlie  per.od  of  such  default  The  President 
shall  repe.rt  to  Congress  every  6  months  any  and  all  excfptiens 
granted  under  this  lubsecticn,  together  with  tho  amounts  vi  credits 
involved, 

lb)  The  provisions  of  'hs  section  sha'l  rot  npply  to  a  renewal  or 
adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  such 
proclin.aiion. 

(c)  Whcpvei;  shall  violate  any  of  the  provi'^ions  of  this  section  or 
cf  anv  regulations  issued  thereunder  .-h  .11.  upon  conviction  thereof. 
be  lined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5 
years,  or  both  Should  the  \iolation  b"  by  a  corporation,  oigani/a- 
tloii.  or  associatlen,  each  offleer  or  director  theri  of  participating  ui 
th?  vKl.ition  shall  he  liable  to  the  penalty  herein  prescribed, 

id  I    Whenever  any  prcclamatlon   i.ssuecl  under   the  autherity   f;f 

see*ii;n  1   (a)   --hall  h.ave  been  revuked  with  re.pect  to  any  state  the 

provisKins  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cea.'-e  to  apply  w'lth  respect 

to  such  slate,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revo- 

'■    cation, 

SOLICITAnoN    AND   COLI.ECTTON    OF   FT'NDS 

Sec  8  (a)  Whrn-^ver  the  President  .shall  have  l.-^ued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  ir  shall  thereafter  b« 
unlawful  for  any  peison  within  the  United  States  to  .solicit  or 
receive  any  contribution  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
state  named  in  such  proclamation  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  anv  agent, 
instruinenti^hty.  or  supporter  of  any  such  state, 

(b)  Nothing  in  thi>  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
policration  or  collection  of  funds  to  be  u-ed  for  medical  aid  and 
a-=isianL"e.  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  is  made  on  b.  half 
of  and  for  use  by  imy  per-on  or  organization  which  is  not  acting 
for  or  on  behidf  or  m  aid  of  any  such  gtivernment,  but  all  suci-. 
solicitations  and  collections  of  funds  shall  be  in  accordance  with 
and  subj-ct   to  such   rules  and   regulations  as   may   be   prescribed. 

(c)  Whenever  any  proclamation  nsued  under  the  au'hority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  wuh 
re- pert  t.j  such  state,  cxcepl  as  to  offenses  committed  priur  to  such 
revoca'inn, 

AMERICAN     REPfBlJOS 

resclu'iun   shall   not   apply   to   any   Amerioun 
v.ar  uj^amst   a  uon-Aiuerican  state  or  svaies. 
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provid'^d   the   American   republic   l.s   not   cooperating  with   a  non- 
American  state  or  states  in  such  war. 

RESTRICTIONS  ON  USE  OF  AMERICAN  PORTS  |         | 

S&r  10.  (a)  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  the  President,  or  any  per.son  tliereunto  authorized 
by  him.  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  ve.-,sel.  domestic  or 
foreign. Whether  requiring  clearance  or  not.  is  about  to  carry  cut 
of  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  fuel.  men. 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  of  war.  supplies,  dispatches,  or 
irformation  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named 
in  a  proch-mation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  la), 
but  the  evidence  is  not  deemed  sufflcient  to  Justify  forbidding  the 
departure  of  the  vessel  as  provided  for  bv  s(>ction  1.  title  V.  chapter 
30  of  the  net  approved  June  15.  1917  (40  Stat.  217.  221;  U.  S.  C, 
1934  ed..  title  18,  sec.  31),  and  if.  In  the  President's  judgment, 
such  action  will  serve  to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  Stales 
and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  or  neu- 
trality cf  the  United  States,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  require  the  owner,  master,  or  per.son  in  command 
thereof,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  to  give  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  suflTicient 
sureties,  in  such  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that 
the  vessel  will  not  deliver  the  men.  or  any  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches. 
Information,  or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  to  any  warship,  tender,  or 
supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1   (a). 

(b)  If"  the  Pre^sident.  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by  him. 
shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  has  previously  departed  from  a  port  cr  from  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered  men,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, dispatehos.  information,  or  any  part  of  its  cargo  to  a  warship, 
tender,  or  sunplv  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a  proclamation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  may  prohibit  the  departure 
cf  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the  war, 

SUEMARI.NES    AND    ARMED    MERCHANT    VES.SELS  |  | 

Sec  11.  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is 
neutral,  the  President  thall  find  that  .'^pecial  restrictions  placed  on 
the  u.se  of  the  ports  and  territortal  waters  of  the  United  States  by 
the  submarines  or  arm.ed  merchant  ves.sels  of  a  foreign  state,  will 
serve  to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
states  or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
end  its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 
fcr  any  such  submarine  or  arm.ed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port 
or  the'  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart  there- 
from, except  under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations 
as  the  Pre'sident  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his  Judgment,  the 
conditions  which  have  caused  him  to  issue  his  proclamation  have 
ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclamation  and  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply. 

K.\TTONAL     ML'NmONS     CONTROL     BOARD 

Sec.  12.  (a>  Tliere  is  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board).  The  Board 
fhall  consist  cf  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  chairman  and 
eMceutive  officer  cf  the  Board,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Scretary  of 
Commerce  Except  ns  otherwise  provided  in  this  section,  or  by 
ether  law.  the  administration  of  this  section  is  vested  In  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate  such  rules 
anci  regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  th.s  sectlcn  as  he 
may  deem  necessarv  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The  Board  shall  be 
convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a 
year. 

(b)  Every  person  who  engages  In  the  business  of  mnnufactur- 
.ng.  exiKirting.  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war  listed  in  a  proclam.ation  issued  under  the  authority 
Of  subsi-ctlon  (i)  of  this  section,  whether  as  an  exporter,  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
his  name,  or  business  name,  principal  place  of  business,  and  places 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  which  he  manufactures,  imports, 
or  exports 

(c)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  change  m  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, cr  Imulements  cf  war  which  he  exports,  imports,  o:  m.anu- 
factures;  and  upon  such  notification  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
l.ssue  to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of  registration,  free 
of  charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expiration 
of  the  original  certificate.  Every  person  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  cf  $100. 
Upon  receijjt  of  the  required  registration  fee.  the  Secretai-y  cf 
State  shall  l.:sue  a  registration  certificate  valid  for  5  years,  which 
thall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the  pay- 
ment for  each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  $100. 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  export,  from  the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  any  arms, 
ammunition  or  implements  of  war  li.sted  in  a  proclamation  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  or  to  im- 
port, or  attempt  to  Import,  to  the  United  States  from  any  other 
etate,  any  of  the  arm-',  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  listed 
In  anv  such  proclamation,  without  first  having  submitted  to  the 
Board  tlie  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  having 
obtained  a  license  therefor. 

(ei  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
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(f)  Licenses  sh^ 
sons  who  have  re 
of  export  or  impc 
tion.  or  implemei 
resolution  or  any; 


any  perscn  or  persons  designated  by  him.  surti  perman'^nt  records 
of  manufacture  f(|r  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  aims, 
ammunition,  and.  Implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  cf  State 
shall  prescribe.       , 

"    11   be   Issued  bv   the  Secretary   of   State   to   per- 
^istered   as  herein   provided  for.  except   in   cases 
Tt  licen.ses  where   the  export  of  arms,  ammunl- 
ts  of   war  would    be    in   violation    of   this    Joint 
ie:,.jiut...x.  o.   „..,,  other  law  of  the  United   States,  or  of  a  treaty 
to  which  the  Unitled  States  is  a  party,  in  which  cases  such  licenses 
shall  not  be  Issuejd. 

(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  shall 
be  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  any  officer,  executive 
ccpartmcnt,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Governm.ent  froni 
any  person  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  1  and 
Jolv  1  of  each  \ear.  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are  other 
reports  trensmittcd  to  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such 
inform.ation  and  data  collected  bv  the  Board  as  miay  be  considered  of 
value  in  the  determination  of  qucsticns  connected  with  the  control 
of  trade  in  arms,  ammiunition.  and  implements  of  war.  including  the 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  cf  sale  made  under  such 
license.  The  Board  shall  Include  in  such  reports  a  list  of  all  persons 
required  to  regist-r  under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resclution.  and 
full  information  concerning  the  hcenses  issued  hereunder,  including 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  made  under  such 
license.  ,  , 

(1)  Tlie  PresldPUt  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  recom- 
miendation  of  the  Board  frorn  t^me  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  lor 
the  purposes  cf  this  section. 

REGULATIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  President  may.  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  may  be  neee^s^ary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution; 
and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  him  by  this 
Joint  resolution  tlixough  such  cfBcer  or  officers,  or  agency  or  agencies, 
as  he  shall  direct. 

GENERAL    PENALTY    PROVISION 

Sec  14  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein  provided,  such  violator 
or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000. 
cr  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both.  . 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec   15.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution — 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used  in  a  geographical  sense 
Includes  the  S3veral  States  and  Territories,  the  insular  j>ossessions  of 
the  United  States  (including  the  Philippine  Islands),  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  The  term  "person"  Includes  a  partnership,  company,  associa- 
tion, or  corpoiation,  as  well  as  a  natural  person. 

(C)  Tlie  term  "vessel"  means  every  descripiion  of  watercraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  trsed  as  a  means  of  transportation  on. 
under,  or  over  water. 

(d)  The  term  "American  vess?l"  means  any  ve.'ssel  documented, 
and  any  aircraft  reglste.ed  or  licensed,  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

States. 

(e)  The   term   "state"    shall    include    nation,    government,    and 

country. 

(f)  The  term  "citizen"  shall  Include  any  Individual  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  a  partnership,  company,  or  association 
composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 
States  aw  defined  in  subsection  (a)  cf  this  section. 

SEPARABILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

Sec  16.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  Ithe  Joint  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  othej  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  j 

APPRCPRLATIONS 

Sec  17,  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

repeals 

Sec  18  The  Joint  resolution  of  August  31,  1935,  as  amended,  and 
the  Joint  resolution  of  January  8,  1937,  are  hereby  repealed;  but 
offenses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred 
under  cither  of  such  Joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and 
suit3  and  proceedings  for  violations  of  either  of  such  Joint  resolu- 
tions or  of  anv  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant  thereto  may  be 
commenced  arid  prosecuted,  in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  If  such  Joint  resolutions  had  not  been  repealed. 

Sec  19.  This  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neutrality 
Act  of  1939." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no  purpose  at  this 
moment  to  discuss  the  House  joint  resolution;  but,  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  numbers  of  Senators  have  asked  me  about 
the  procedure  during  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution 
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I  wish  to  make  a  very  bri-f  c  b'=''r.at!C-i  before  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  'Mr  Fittm-vnI  prcccccls  to  dii-cuss  the  measure. 
I  am  sure  that  all  Senators,  vs  well  as  all  the  people  of  die 
United  Slates,  appreciate  the  seriou;iness  of  the  legi:ilati-'n 
which  we  are  about  to  take  up  for  consideration.     I  th  nk  I 
am  not  exaggerating  when  I  say  that,  the  discus."icn  cf  the   ; 
pf-nding  joint  resclu'ion  during  its  coii5idera'ion  by  the  Sen- 
ate may  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  the  hii:toric  discu  .'ncn.s 
of  the  S"nate  of  the  United  States.     I  have  be:n  asked  by 
many  S»  nators  hew  long  thr  d-bate  will  ccntmuc,  and  how 
long  it  will  be  before  the  Senate  can  vote  on  the  measure. 
I  have  no  predictions  to  make  as  to  that.    I  ?hali  proccd. 
and  I  think  all  of  us  have  the  right  to  proceed,  on  the  as- 
sumption that  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  regardless  of 
hi.s  positio!!  on  the  measure,   is  actual '^d  by  the  sineerest 
motives,  and  a  desire  to  conserve  the  welfare  and  protect 
the  interest--   of  the  United  Srates  of  America  above  every 
other   considTation.     Ther.foie,   I   think  we   can   all   agree 
that  the  debate  cuuht  to  proceed  without  personalities  and 
Without  any  implications  as  to  the  motives  of  anybody  in 
thi.s  Chamber  or  elsewhere  in  any  official  capacity  with  re- 
.^I-' 1  ♦    ro   the  final  ccr..=;ummation  of   the  lej.slation  under 
con.MderaT^n. 

Of  course  we  all  hope  that  the  debate  will  be  orderly  and 
spredy.  giving  to  every  St-nator.  without  curtailment,  th^ 
right  to  engage  in  discu-ssion  on  the  .-ulof'Ct.  pertinent  to  the 
issue,  and  legitimate  for  the  consideration  not  only  of  the 
Senate  but  of  the  country,  and  I  might  even  say  of  the 
world,  becaus^  what  is  said  and  d.^nc  here  v.-ill  not  only  affect 
the  opinions  and  ihe  attitud-^  of  Members  of  the  Senate  but 
it  wiU  havp  an  rfTect  upon  th-?  opinioiic;  of  the  people  cf  the 
ent.re  United  Spates  and  of  the  entire  world,  for  I  think  I 
am  well  within  the  tru'h  when  I  say  that  the  nations  of  the 
entire  world  will  be  watching  the  discussion  and  the  fii"ial 
action  of  the  Senate  upon  this  important  matter. 

Therefore,  it  is  desirabl'^  that  we  proceed  as  rapidly  as  pos- 
sible, giving  to  every  Senator  full  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
merits  ot  the  proposal.  It  is  not  our  purpose  now  to  deviate 
from  the  ordinary  procedure  of  the  Senate,  by  whieh  I  mean 
that  it  is  planned  to  assemble  here  at  12  o'clock,  and  to  carry 
on  our  di.cu.'.sion  or  ccnaidiTation  of  amendments  and  the 
merit.--  cf  the  proposal  it.^clf  until  the  usual  hour  of  recessing, 
around  5  o'elick  or  thereabouts.  It  is  my  belief  that  with 
no'hin:::  t  xrept  tliis  mtasure  to  be  considered  by  the  Senate. 
and  with  no  ccinmitiees  in  session  dealing  wiih  ether  m.atters, 
there  will  be  no  need  for  the  usual  morning  hour  during  the 
considrration  of  lhi.'=  inea.><ure.  Thercfci,'  ii  will  be  my  pur- 
pose to  a.-k  the  Senate  to  recess  from  day  to  day  unless  occa- 
sion should  require  a  different  course. 

I  with  to  express  the  hope  and.  I  believe,  the  conviction, 
tha;  all  Member?  cf  the  Senate,  regardless  of  political  aiSlia- 
tion  and  regardless  of  their  attitude  on  this  measure,  will 
c'l  ■p'^rate  in  the  speedy  and  prompt  and  yet  delibt-rate  con- 
sideration of  th?  mca.-ure.  and  that  all  those  v.ho  intend  to 
spfi.k  upon  it  will  prepare  themselves,  so  that,  as  I  have  here- 
toiorc  said,  we  shall  not  be  required  to  adjourn  or  recess  in 
the  middle  of  the  afternoon  because  no  Senator  1?  prepared 
to  tii;  on  w.th  hi.-  addrtss. 

I  am  surt  lliat  ihi.s  debate  will  be  kept  upon  a  high  plane, 
befittiiig  the  subject  which  is  under  discussion,  and  befitting 
the  Sena'e  of  the  United  States,  and  after  the  debate  I  am 
confident  that,  whatever  the  result,  the  Am.erican  people  will 
fei'l  'hat  ;h'y  la'.i  had  their  dry  in  court,  and  thry  W:I1  abide 
by  the  remit  of  the  decision  Vsh'ch  is  to  be  rend-Ted  by  this 
body  in  conjunction  with  the  other  branch  of  the  Congress. 
In  concluding  my  remarks.  I  m.ay  say  that  I  think  I  have 
in  them  expressed  the  opinion  cf  my  dear  friend  the  minority 
lead(  r,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryJ,  and  I  believe 
of  all  othe.  Senators. 

Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  observations  of  the  very 
dlstmeui.-htd  leader  are  satisfying  and  fair.  They  conform 
to  an  imderstanding  we  have  had  in  conversations  during  the 
last  10  day*:.  I  wi.sh  to  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  Rrrubluan  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber  will  not 
uiuaecessarily  prolong  the  debate.    All  they  ask  is  opportunity 


for  full  and  free  discussion  of  this  important  subject,  and  I 
can  assure  cooperation  aV'^n-z  that  line. 

Air.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  before  I  pre.sent  a  brief 
prepared  statcm-nt,  which  distinguishes  between  the  joint 
resolution  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com.mittee  and 
the  existing  law.  I  wish  to  make  a  few  observations. 

The  ?mendmont  reported  by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
R:lations.  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.^titutc  for  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  it  pas.sed  the  House,  is  one  amendment.  Under  the 
pailiamentary  rulis  of  this  body  it  will  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment, as  will  the  originial  text  of  the  House  joint  rrsolution. 
which  is  also  shown  m  the  print  in  the  form  cf  matter  stricken 
cut. 

The  Commrf^e  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  has 
been  considering  the  general  subject  of  neutrality  for  a  num- 
ber of  years.  It  has  had  several  hearings  of  great  importance. 
At  the  last  session,  over  a  period  of  months,  there  appeared 
before  the  committee  the  most  distinguished  international 
lawyers  and  statesmen  in  the  United  Slatco.  At  those  htar- 
ings  I  believe  every  possibl-  thouglit  with  regard  to  this 
subject  was  thoroughly  expressed.  There  were  pending  be- 
fore the  committee  at  that  time  several  joint  resolutions  and 
bills  having  as  their  object  the  amendment  of  the  existing 
neutrality  law  or  the  substitution  of  an  entirely  new  law 
thf^refor.  Tho'-r  bill^  and  j.Mnt  resolutions,  in  thr  very  nature 
of  thmg.T.  were  given  more  or  less  considt^ralion  at  the  hear- 
ings. They  were  certainly  constantly  in  the  minds  of  the 
mem.ber.-,  of  the  committee.  Shortly  before  adjournment 
there  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Committee  oi\ 
Foreign  Relations  these  various  mea.<;ures.  as  well  as  House 
Joint  Re.jolution  30G.  which  had  passed  the  House  of  Rcp- 
res»>nta'ive::  and  which  had  been  refoired  to  our  conimiHee 
for  action. 

Tlie  majority  of  the  com.mittee  deemed  it  wise  not  to  take 

up  the  proposed  legislation  at  that   time,  but   in  lieu  of  a 

motion  b'lng  made  to  proceed  to  the  ccn.sidnration  of  the 

}   House  joint  resolution  a  motion  was  mad^  that  further  action 

}   on  all  neutrality  legislation  be  postponed  until  the  next  ses- 

I   sion  of  the  Congress,  carrying  with  it  the  inference  that  if  an 

extraordinary  se.ssion  of  Congress  should  be  called,  proposed 

IciJi.vlation  affecting  neutrality  would  be  brought  up  as  the 

fir.' t  order  cf  business  and  disposed  cf. 

As  soon  as  the  Congress  was  called  into  extraordinary  ses- 
sion members  of  the  committee  assomblcd  in  order  to  ascer- 
;  tain  whether  or  not  there  was  any  legislation  on  which  a 
1  majority  of  the  committee  could  agree  and  reixirt  to  the 
I  S;'nate,  so  that  the  Senate  m;ght  take  suth  action  with  re- 
gard to  it  as  it  .«:aw  fit  to  take.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
I  was  generally  in  favor  of  thf*  repeal  of  the  embargo  provisions 
I  of  the  existing  law.  The  qu-'stion  which  v.as  to  be  prcsen'ed 
I  to  th.at  majority  was  as  to  whether  they  could  agr'^e  on  other 
I   provisions  of  law  affecting  neutrality. 

A  subcommittee  on  drafting  was  appointed  and  a  tenta- 
tive draft  of  a  substitute  for  th°  House  joint  resolution  was 
made.  It  was  considered  carefully,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
even  sentence  by  sentence,  by  the  group  which  sub.^equently, 
with  the  exception,  I  believe,  of  tv/o  members,  voted  for  tha 
rep<ort. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
and  as  the  one  who  made  the  report  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  committee.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  to  state,  as  briefly 
as  po.ssiblc.  what  the  substitute  contains,  the  changes  it  nukes 
in  existing  law.  and  the  purpose  of  such  changes,  togetiier 
with  the  eflfect  it  is  hoped  will  be  attained  by  its  enactment. 
I  have  prepared  a  very  brief  statement.  I  have  prepared  It 
because  I  desire  to  be  exact,  beyond  question,  in  any  state- 
ment I  may  make,  and  so  that  in  attempting  to  express  the 
reasons  whicla  actuated  the  members  of  the  committee  who 
joined  in  the  report,  I  may  not  even  exaggerate  any  mafcer. 
I  hope  that  as  I  disctiss  tliis  matter,  and  give  the  reasons 
for  each  proposed  change,  I  will  not  be  interrupted  by  ques- 
tions. It  is  possible,  indeed  probable,  that  I  will  later  touch 
on  seme  question  a  Senator  may  have  in  mind.  He  may 
think  that  the  question  he  desires  to  ask  dpals  with  a  pruniry 
subject  which  I  might  not  so  consider.    The  questions  may 
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not  be  presented  in  the  order  in  which  some  Senators  might 
like  to  have  them  presented.  It  will  be  but  a  short  time  be- 
fore I  finish  with  the  prepared  statement,  and  if  any  Senator 
.shall  then  desire  to  ask  me  a  question  with  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  legislation,  I  sliall  be  happy  to  answer 
it  to  thr«  best  of  my  ability. 

Mr.  Prf.sicKnt,  let  me  oboerve,  in  the  first  place,  that  in 
my   opinion,   no   such   grave   situation   has   threatened   the 
world  in  all  history  as  that  which  now  confronts  it.    The 
rapidly  niultipiying  tiagic  events  in  the  world  today  are  ap- 
palling, and  arou.se  a  feeling  of  fear  and  distrust  in  theminds 
of  all  V^oplo.     The  inconceivable  developments  in  the  Euro- 
pean controversy  strike  with  palsying  force  on  the  minds  of 
even  the  most  astute  statesmen,  confusing  reason  and  delay- 
ing action.     There  is  not  cause  for  fear  now  that  we  will 
be  drawn  into  the  brutal  and  widening  conflict,  and  yet,  Mr. 
President,  we,  as  the  representatives  of  a  peace-loving,  demo- 
cratic people  have  no  right  to  refuse  to  take  into  considera- 
tion that  such  war,  or  a  war  that  develops  out  of  it.  may  some 
day  be  brought  to  the  gateway  of  our  own  country.     There 
would  seem  to  be,  fortunately,  no  sufficient  grounds  for  lear 
of  being  drawn  into  this  war  as  we  were  forced  into  the 
World  War,  so  long  as  we  conform  to  the  admitted  precepts  of 
international  law  and  prevent  our  citizens  from  subjecting 
themselves  to  destruction  in  the  mad  war  raging  in  Europe. 
It  is  not  the  destruction  of  property  that  arouses  a  war 
.spirit  in  our  people.    It  is  the  illegal  destruction  of  the  lives 
of  our  citizens.     It  is  what  we  conceive  to  be  the  illegal  de- 
struction of  the  lives  of  our  citizens.    This  was  the  cause 
asserted  by  Woodrow  Wilson  in  his  war  message  to  Congress 
before  our  entry  into  the  World  War. 

Unfortunately,  we  had  no  domestic  law  at  that  time  grant- 
ing sufficient  lestraint  upon  our  citizens  and  upon  American 
vessels  and  their  cargoes.  We  stood  firmly  on  international 
law  as  recognized  by  belligerents  and  by  neutrals  in  their  con- 
duct toward  each  other.  We  discovered  that  the  law  of  self- 
defense,  the  law  of  existence,  superseded  the  international 
law  during  the  war  insofar  as  the  belligerents  were  concerned. 
Some  able  statesmen  contend  today  that  we  were  dragged 
into  the  war  by  our  citizens  granting  too  large  credits  to  some 
of  the  belligerent  powers.  That  cause  might  have  affected 
thp  desires  of  some  to  enter  the  war.  I  deny  that  such  alleged 
cau'=e  had  any  effect  upon  Woodrow  Wilson;  I  deny  that  any 
such  alleged  cau.se  had  any  effect  upon  the  Members  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a  man 
so  unpatriotic  and  so  inhuman  that  he  would  vote  for  the 
entry  of  our  country  into  that  annihilating  war,  with  its 
inevitable  death  and  destruction,  on  account  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  property,  or  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  debts  for 

anybody. 

I  lived  through  the  conditions  leading  up  to  that  war, 
through  the  war.  and  the  post-war  conditions,  as  a  Member 
of  the  United  States  Senate,  and  as  a  member  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  I  do  not  call  attention  to  this  fact 
for  the  purpose  of  intimating  that  I  know  more  about  the 
history  of  that  war  than  can  be  known  by  anyone  else  who 
studies  its  history;  I  mention  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
asserting  that  it  was  the  inhuman  and  illegal  killing  of  our 
seamen  on  the  high  seas  in  March  1917  which  impelled  me  to 
vote  for  the  war  resolution. 

I  do  not  desire  to  take  time  to  quote  from  the  able  speeches 
delivered  by  Members  of  the  United  States  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  war  resolution  to  confirm 
this  assertion.  Let  me,  however,  quote  a  few  Imes  from  the 
address  made  in  the  Senate  on  the  war  resolution  on  April 
4,  1917,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah], 
who,  we  are  happy  to  say,  is  still  giving  his  great  services  in 
this  body  to  the  United  States  Government.  I  want  Senators 
to  listen  to  what  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said  in  that  great 
speech.  It  is  the  most  eloquent  language  I  can  conceive.  It 
Is  a  clear-cut  and  definite  statement  why  the  United  States 
should  enter  the  war.    Listen  to  it: 

It  was  not  mere  selfishness;  It  was  not  base  and  inconsldered  fear; 
n  wtis  not  a  pusillanimous  contemplation  of  sacrifice  or  the  lor- 
Ititure  of  ease  that  drove  our  thoughts  back  upon  ourselves  and 


sent  the  mind  In  search  of  a  policy  which  would  best  conserve  and 
perpetuate  cur  happiness  and  the  welfare  of  our  people.  That 
charge  ha.s  been  laid  at  cur  dcor,  but  it  Is  unjust.  It  wivs  rather, 
in  my  belief,  the  inestimable  and,  I  tru.-^t.  the  Imperishable  prin- 
ciple "and  feeling  of  nationality:  It  was  the  love  of  home:  It  was 
devotion  to  our  own;  it  was  the  passion  of  patriotism,  the  most 
si'blime  pas.'^ion  which  stirs  the  lieart  of  man,  save  tliai  which  binds 
him  to  his  Maker.  •  | 

Those  eloquent  remarks  made  just  before  the  Senate  cast 
its  vote  on  the  c.uestion  of  our  entering  the  World  War 
should  cause  to  bow  their  heads  in  shame  and  humihty  those 
public  men  who  today  attempt  to  influence  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  by  accusing  Woodrow  Wilson,  by 
accusing  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  by  accusing  every  great 
m.an  who  was  impelled  to  vote  for  that  war  resolution,  of 
having  been  influenced  by  the  manufacturers  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  of  having  been  influenced  by  some  to  whom 
debts  arising  from  the  war  were  due.  My  God,  I  hope  that 
never  shall  our  country  be  slandered  in  that  way  in  the 

future. 

Let  me  read  a  little  more  from  that  great  speech. 

Mr.  President,  that  speech  is  so  great  it  should  be  read 
often.     I  continue  to  read  from  it: 

Actuated,  therefore,  by  the  hope — by  the  just  and  righteous 
hope — that  our  people  might  be  spared  participation  in  this  war, 
and  in  harmony  with  the  strong  and  universal  passion  of  our 
people  for  peace,  we  drew  back  In  every  way  from  the  contest.  We 
announced  that  we  Intended  to  be  neutral  and  desired  peace.  We 
were  even  chary  in  urging  the  ordinary  rights  which  belong  to  a 
neutral  power.  'We  were  conciliatory  in  everything  save  our  desire 
'  for  peace.  We  appealed  to  old  historic  incidents  to  revive  the  mem- 
ory of  friendly  days,  and  to  old  friend.ships  that  present  friendships 
might  be  prolonged.  We  did  everything  that  a  self-respecting 
nation  could  do.  We  did  more  than  any  other  nation  of  prestige 
and  of  power  ever  did  to  remain  out  erf  the  conflict  and  to  signify 
to  the  world  our  desire  for  peace. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  some  thoughtless  statesmen  say  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  led  us  in  to  the  last  war  and  that  Franklin 
Roosevelt  is  trying  to  lead  us  into  the  present  war,  or  is 
actually  leading  us  into  war  as  Woodrow  Wilson  was  said  to 
have  led  us  into  war. 
I  read  a  few  more  lines  from  this  great  speech: 
Look  about  us  for  a  moment,  listen  to  the  warning  which  comes 
to  us  from  every  quarter  as  to  what  lies  beyond  in  case  we  pursue 
this  policy  of  indifference  to  our  rights.  May  I  rectir  for  a  mo- 
ment to  the  fact  that  more  than  500  of  our  citizens,  men  and 
women  have  been  assaulted,  ravaged,  murdered,  or  assassinated 
within  the  very  sight  of  the  flag,  within  the  call  of  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  and  within  hearing  distance  of  our  own  border.  We  have 
submitted  in  patience.  A  few  years  ago  we  went  to  war  with  that 
same  country  for  territory.  ShaU  we  now  be  charged  with  impa- 
tience if  we  serve  notice  now,  when  our  citizens  have  been  slain, 
that  when  the  challenge  comes  or  the  right  is  invaded  the  Ameri- 
can Republic  will  protect  its  own? 

Our  commerce  has  been  destroyed;  our  ships  have  been  driven 
from  the  ocean:  our  people  have  been  drowned  or  left  to  perish 
upon  the  midnight  sea.  What  more  could  a  people  do  to  evidence 
to  the  world  their  desire  for  peace  than  to  do  what  this  Nation  has 
dene  for  the  last  few  years?  I  repeat -that,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  justification  of  the  course  which  has  been  pursued  in  the  past. 
It  must  be  evident  to  every  mind  that  a  difTerent  policy  Is  not 
only  essential  to  the  protection  of  our  people  but  is  of  Itself  the 
best  euaranty  of  peace. 

.  •  •  •  ' 

We  have  at  this  time  not  only  no  division.  In  my  judgment, 
among  the  great  rank  and  file  of  our  citizens,  but  fortunately 
we  have  no  division  in  our  country.  There  is  no  longer  any  North 
or  South  or  East  or  West,  but  one  united  country,  meeting,  as  we 
fully  understand,  a  perilous  and  tremendous  situation.  We  enter 
this  war  therefore,  not  disunited,  not  discordant,  but  as  men  who 
believe  that  their  rights  have  been  Invaded,  their  privileges  assailed, 
their  Government  attacked,  and  who  are  willing  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion not  as  they  have  made  it  but  as  others  have  made  it  for  them. 

We  are  a  united  country!  As  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
said  in  his  war  message,  it  was  not  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty, it  was  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and 
the  continued  destruction  that  impelled  us  to  take  the  action 
we  took.  Yet  we  hear  men  in  high  places  charging  today 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  led  us  into  that  war.  I  take  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  absolutely  refuting  that 
charge  The  country  took  the  Congress  along  with  it,  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  had  the  power  to  declare 
the  war.  Mr.  President,  never  again  let  it  be  said  that  we 
were  brought  into  the  last  war  because  of  such  selfish  causes 
as  have  been  alleged. 
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Tnat  sponch  is  similar  to  every  speech  that  was  made  for  I 
the  adoption  of  the  war  resolution.  It  expresses  the  impel- 
ling reasons  of  every  Senator  who  voted  for  that  war  reso- 
lution for  our  entry  mto  the  World  War:  and.  therefore,  I 
am  impatient  with  the  arguments  which  attempt  to  convince 
the  people  of  our  country  that  the  debts  that  were  owed  to 
cur  citii:en.s  by  the  belligerent  powers  or  tht  ir  nationals  was 
the  selfish  cause  that  led  us  into  the  war.  I  think  the  state- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  at  the  time  on  the  pdoption 
of  the  war  resolution  absolutely  deny  that  we  took  the  posi- 
tion that  we  did  take  by  virtue  of  any  selfish  cause.  Prior  to 
March  12.  1917.  while  Germany,  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
SHid.  had  taken  the  lives  of  a  number  of  our  citizens,  still 
Germany  was  attempting  to  provide  safety  for  the  lives  of 
our  seamrn  in  the  submarining  of  our  merchant  vessels. 
However,  on  March  12.  1917.  Germany  commenced  to  put  into 
effect  her  proclamation  of  unlimited  submarine  warfare. 
She  had  proclaimed  that  after  February  1  she  would  sink, 
without  notice,  every  v^^ssel.  neutral  or  belligerent,  neutral 
dealing  with  neutral  or  with  belligerent,  in  an  unmarked  zone 
on  the  high  seas  hundreds  of  miles  from  shore,  including 
practically  every  port  in  Europe. 

Prom  March  12  until  April  2.  when  the  President  delivered 
his  message  requesting  a  declaration  of  war,  six  of  our  vessels 
were  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  63  of  our  seamen.  That 
was  the  end  of  3  long  years  of  patient  submission  to  Germany's 
illegal  destruction  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

In  1937  our  Government  determined  to  suspend  some  of  its 
rights  under  international  law  during  widespread  war.  We 
placed  restrictions  upon  our  citizens  and  upon  their  property, 
and  upon  American  vessels,  such  as  had  never  before  been 
enacted  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
We  did  not  abandon  those  rights  under  international  law. 
We  simply  suspended  them  during  the  war  rather  than  to 
fight  for  them,  reserving  the  right,  however,  to  demand  repa- 
ration after  the  war  for  any  illegal  acts  committed  against 
our  citizens  or  their  property.  We  placed  an  embargo  on  the 
export  to  belUgerent  powers  of  certain  things  that  we  defined 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  The  list  of 
articles  defined  in  the  act  as  subject  to  embargo  consists  of 
only  a  few  manufactured  articles,  being  chiefly  guns  and  the 
ammunition  for  guns,  war  vessels  and  the  guns  and  ammuni- 
tion for  war  vessels,  aircraft,  and  injurious  and  destructive 
gases. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  list  of  manufactured  articles 
which  are  defined  in  the  act  as  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Shkppard  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  embargo  list  cannot  be  enlarged. 
because  it  is  defined  in  the  act  of  Congress.  By  name  it  pur- 
ports to  include  instruments  of  war:  and  yet  It  does  not  include 
oil.  which  propels  the  battleship  and  the  submarine,  or  gaso- 
line, which  makes  it  possible  for  the  airship  to  fly;  it  does  not 
include  cotton,  from  which  gun  cotton,  one  of  the  highest 
explosives,  is  made;  it  does  not  Include  copper  or  copper  tub- 
ing, out  of  which  the  shells  for  guns  are  made;  it  does  not 
Include  scrap  iron,  steel,  iron,  lead,  zinc,  or  any  other  raw 
material  used  in  the  manufacture  of  those  things  in  tlie  list 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  Yet  we  know 
from  the  contraband  lists  of  Great  Britain  and  Germany  that 
all  these  materials  not  contained  in  such  embargo  lists  will  be 
seized  or  destroyed  by  belligerent  powers  if  they  believe  that 
such  materials  are  moving  to  their  enemy.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  Germany,  imder  Its  contention  that  its  submarines  can- 
not safely  rise  to  the  surface  and  search  and  seize  contraband 
on  a  merchant  vessel,  will  eventually  pursue  exactly  the  same 
policy  as  it  pursued  in  March  1917?  Is  there  any  doubt  that 
if  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  and  the  situation  of  countries 
becomes  desperate  enough,  they  will  resort  to  any  form  of 
destruction  of  contraband  and  vessels  carrying  contraband  to 
their  enemy? 


How  are  citizens  protected  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  a 
few  manufactured  articles  while  we  permit  the  exi^ort  to  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers  of  all  the  other  tilings  which  are 
designated  by  the  bclligertnt  governments  as  instruments  of 
war?  I 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  strong  and  almost  fanatical  zea.i  of 
some  of  our  Senators  in  treating  these  pariicular  goods  a.s  dis- 
tinguished from  other  instruments  of  war  and  retaining  them 
on  the  embargo  list  is  actuated,  even  if  ur.consciously.  by  piide 
of  past  attitudes. 

I  may  have  that  pride  of  past  attitudes.  I  voted  for  and 
spoke  for  the  embargo  on  arms,  aminunilion.  and  implements 
of  war.  I  thought  it  would  help  us.  Today  I  do  not  see  how 
it  can  possibly  help  as,  and  I  believe  that  it  helps  Germany 
while  injui-ing  Great  Britain  and  France.  If  I  am  right  its 
effect  is  unneutral  and  unfriendly. 

Even  some  distinguished  Senators  contend  that  the  em- 
bargo provision  is  the  symbol  of  neutrality.    It  is  only  an- 
other catch  word  that  leads  the  American  people  to  beli^'ve 
that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  list  is  the  repeal  of  all  neu- 
trality legislation.    The  swasiilca  was  originally  the  symbol 
of  the  National  Socialist  Party  of  Germany.    Today  it  is  a 
symbol  of  a  different  character  of  government.    There  is  no 
doubt  a  strong  sentiment  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  against  engaging  in  the  mass  mu:'der 
which  attends  war  today.    All  of  us  have  the  same  feeling  of 
horror  regarding  such  a  thing.    Many  p)ersons  believe  "hat 
prohibiting  the  export  of  what  are  defined  as  arms,  ammioni- 
tion.  and  instruments  of  war  will  entirely  eliminate  us  from 
any  part   in  the   destruction   of   human   lives   during   war. 
How  mistaken  and  imfounded  is  this  conception!     If  export 
of  war  materials  is  participating  in  war  then  we  are  partici- 
pating in   mass  murder  by  the  Japanese  in  China  today. 
Does  anyone  doubt  or  deny  it?     Japan  imports  from  us  a 
proportionately  small  quantity  of  manufactured  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  listed  in  the  embargo  pro- 
visions of  our  law.    She  purchases  from  the  United  States  80 
percent  of  the  gasoline  used  to  propel  her  airplanes,  waich 
carry  death-dealing  bombs  to  the  civil  as  well  as  the  military 
populations  of  China.    She  purchases  in  the  United  States 
most  of  the  scrap  Iron  with  which  she  manufactures  the 
bombs  which  airplanes  drop  on  the  people  of  China.    She 
purchases  our  cotton  for  the  purpose  of  making  high  ex- 
plosives.   She  purchases  all  of  the  metals  and  other  raw 
materials  used  in  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammuniUon, 
and  implements  of  war;  and  yet  they  are  not  on  oiu*  embargo 
Ust. 

I  introduced  in  the  Senate  a  resolution  which  would  grant 
to  the  President  the  power  to  embargo  the  export  of  such 
materials  to  Japan.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  de- 
layed action  upon  the  resolution  for  fear  it  might  violate  a 
treaty  of  commerce  and  amity  that  we  have  with  Japan. 
If  an  embargo  is  necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  then 
let  us  place  an  embargo  on  all  of  the  instruments  of  war  and 
on  all  of  the  materials  that  enter  into  the  manufacture  of 
all  arms,  ammunition,  and  instniments  of  war.  Is  not  that 
course  logical?    Is  there  any  answer  to  It? 

I  do  not  consider  that  such  an  embargo  is  necessary  for 
such  a  purpose.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so  much  a  questicn  of 
the  character  of  goods  that  we  permit  to  be  exported,  but 
rather  of  the  use  of  our  American  vessels  in  the  export  to 
beUigerents  of  any  material  declared  by  the  belligeren.s  to 
be  contraband  of  war.  There  has  been  no  stronger  sup- 
porter of  international  law  in  the  United  States  Senate,  nor 
is  there  now  a  stronger  supporter,  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah  I.  Yet  he  knows  that  under  the 
recognized  and  accepted  principles  of  international  law 
which  have  governed  the  conduct  of  both  belligerents  and 
neutrals  during  the  period  of  war  any  neutral  may  permit 
its  nationals  to  sell  anything  to  belligerents  without  becoming 
unneutral.  The  embargo  provision  of  the  existing  law  is,  in 
my  opinion,  the  only  departure  from  international  law.  The 
other  provisions  in  our  existing  neutrality  act  and  in  the  pro- 
posed substitute  are  domestic  In  their  nature,  and  are  not 
in  confiict  with  international  law. 


It  has  been  charged  by  Senators  and  other  able  men 
throughout  the  United  States  that  to  repeal  the  embargo 
provisions  of  our  neutrality  act  and  place  the  materials 
now  subject  to  embargo  in  the  same  category  with  all  other 
instruments  of  war  and  all  other  goods  listed  as  contraband 
by  the  belligerent  nations  would  be  a  discrimination  in  favor 
oi  Great  Britain  and  France  and  injurious  to  Germany.  We 
might  put  it  the  other  way  and  say  that  the  maintenance  of 
such  embargo  is  today  a  discpimination  in  favor  of  Germany 
because  it  prevents  Great  Britain,  which  is  surrounded  by 
water,  from  purchasing  in  our  market  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  whilst  Germany,  being  a  land 
power,  has  access  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  that  may  be  legally  imported  into  Russia,  Italy,  Ru- 
m.ania.  Yugoslavia,  and  other  neutral  countries. 

Docs  anyone  deny  that?  The  embargo  has  been  placed 
in  force  and  effect  against  the  belligerent  nations.  Great 
Britain.  Fiance,  Germany,  and  Poland,  but  it  has  not  been 
put  into  effect  as  against  Italy,  because  Italy  is  still  con- 
sidered a  neutral.  It  has  not  been  put  into  effect  as  to 
Ru.ssia  or  Rumania,  because  they  are  not  in  a  state  of  war. 

Before  the  recent  changed  events  in  Europe  there  might 
have  been  some  foundation  for  the  argument  that  the 
repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  would  discriminate  in  favor 
of  Great  Britain  and  France  because  such  countries  are 
supix)sed  to  have  control  of  the  sea.  Now  we  find  Italy 
neutral  and  therefore  not  subject  to  our  Embargo  Act. 
Itiily  can  legally  import  from  the  United  States  any  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  because  the  Embargo 
Act  applies  only  to  belligerents.  Can  these  goods  or  sub- 
stitutes for  these  goods  be  transferred  to  Germany  from 
Italy.  Rijs.'^ia.  Rumania,  and  Yugoslavia? 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Embargo  Act  states  that  such 
goods  shall  not  be  exported  to  a  neutral  for  reshipment  to 
a  belligerent.  Is  it  not  obvious  that  under  the  espionage 
system  and  the  censorship  which  exist  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries in  Europe  today  we  could  never  obtain  proof  during 
war  as  to  what  was  done  with  arms  and  ammunition  im- 
ported into  a  neutral  country?  To  attempt  to  obtain  such 
information  would  be  considered  an  unfriendly  act  by  the 
n(Utral.  And  if  the  United  States  Government  should  refuse 
to  give  a  license  to  export  to  Italy  under  the  belief  that  the 
goods  were  being  exported  into  Germany,  would  not  that 
arou.se  in  the  minds  of  the  Itahan  people  a  feeling  of  hatred 
against  our  Government  and  our  people?  But  if  Italy  should 
import  arms  and  ammunition  from  the  United  States  and  did 
not  export  them  to  Germany  would  there  be  any  law 
against  Italy  transferring  her  own  manufactured  arms  and 
ammunition  to  Germany  and  keeping  our  products  in  lieu 
thereof? 

That  is.  legally  she  can  buy  one  plane  from  us  and  keep  it, 
and  can  then  send  to  Germany  another  plane  which  she  has 
manufactured.  Docs  not  the  same  situation  exist  today  with 
regard  to  Ru.ssia?  Russia  is  a  neutral  country.  Not  even 
Gicat  Britain  and  France  have  declared  that  Russia  is  in  a 
state  of  war.  Russia  can  import  our  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  by  way  of  both  the  Atlantic,  the  Pacific, 
and  the  Arctic.  Rumania  can  legally  import  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war— all  of  the  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  she  seeks — because  Rumania  is  a  neu- 
tral and  the  Embargo  Act  does  not  apply  to  Rumania.  And 
yet  we  know  that  Germany  has  forced  a  treaty  upon  Rumania 
comrx^lling  Rumania  to  permit  Germany  to  import  from  Ru- 
mania any  articles  and  materials  .she  sees  fit.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  this  treaty  grants  to  Germ.any  absolute  domination  over 
the  industries  and  tran.'=portation  of  Rumania. 

Italy  is  a  neutral  and  Russia  is  a  neutral,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  an  alliance  between  Italy  and  Germany.  We  know 
that  they  have  agreed  to  cooperate.  We  know  that  there  is 
an  agreement  between  Russia  and  Germany  through  which 
they  are  cooperating.  Is  it  not  evident  that  the  accepted 
principles  of  international  law  with  reference  to  neutrals 
maintaining  open  maikets  were  founded  in  wisdom,  and  that 
this  alone  constitutes  the  highest  neutrahty? 


Is  it  not  evident  that  we  cannot  through  voluntary,  arti- 
ficial laws  with  reference  to  imports  by  belligerent  countries 
maintain  in  changing  events  either  neutrality  or  equity? 

As  between  having  a  law  that  prevents  Great  Britain  and 
France  from  receiving  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  and  that  permits  Germany  to  receive  implements  of 
war  indirectly  through  those  countries  she  dominates  and 
through  those  with  whom  she  has  treaties,  I  would  rather 
tliat  there  should  be  no  embargo  law.  because  if  there  were  no 
embargo  law  Great  Britain  and  France  could  get  arms  and 
ammunition,  subject  to  destruction  by  submarines,  and  Ger- 
many could  get  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war  through  the  ports  of  Russia,  Rumania,  and  Italy.  That 
would  certainly  be  fairer. 

I  contend  that  any  such  laws  will  have  changing  effects 
from  time  to  time  and  in  the  end  must  arouse  the  enmity  of 
many  governments  and  many  people.  Unfortunately,  the 
people  of  this  country,  through  the  wording  of  polls  conducted 
by  various  institutions  asking  the  question,  "Are  you  in  favor 
of  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws?"  and  through  the  care- 
less speech  of  public  men.  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
issue  now  before  the  United  States  Senate  is  as  to  whether 
we  will  maintain  the  present  neutrality  laws  or  repeal  them. 
The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  are  not  only  opposed  to 
repealing  the  present  neutrality  legislation  but  they  propose 
to  reenact  it  in  a  very  much  more  mandatory  and  restrictive 
manner. 

With  the  exception  of  the  embargo  clause,  we  propose  to 
reenact  the  section  of  the  old  law  which  by  its  owm  terms 
expired  on  May  1,  1939,  as  to  the  requirement  that  the  title 
and  possession  of  property  before  it  is  exported  shall  be  di- 
vested by  the  American  citizen. 

We  have  strengthened  this  provision  by  adding  thereto 
that  any  loss  incurred  by  any  citizen,  either  in  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  the  property,  shall  not  be  a  basis  for  a  claim  to 
be  made  by  the  United  States  Government.  In  other  words, 
the  law  would  prevent  the  United  States  Government  in  any 
case,  whether  legal  or  otherwise,  from  attempting  to  collect 
any  damages  that  may  be  suffered  by  an  American  citizen  in 
the  sale  of  prope-ty  to  a  belligerent  or  to  a  national  of  a 
belligerent. 

I  venture  to  assert  that  substantially  all  Senators  who  are 
opposing  the  proposed  substitute  are  in  favor  of  such 
strengthening  of  that  provision  of  the  so-called  cash-and- 
carry  provision.  But  your  committee,  in  reporting  the  sub- 
stitute, have  gene  much  further  than  that.  The  old  law  with 
regard  to  "carry"  which  expired  on  the  1st  day  of  May  1939, 
vested  in  the  President  the  discretion  to  determine  whether 
American  vessels  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  any  ar- 
ticles and  materials  to  belligerents,  except  the  few  manu- 
factured articles  listed  in  the  existing  law  as  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war.  By  the  proposed  substitute 
American  vessels  are  mandatorily  prohibited  from  carrying 
anything  to  belligerents. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  most  im.portant  legislation  that 
has  ever  been  proposed  to  Congress  or  ever  enacted  into  law 
for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  a  European  war.  If  our 
vessels  cannot  carry  on  commerce  with  belligerents  and  the 
belligerent  powers  know  it,  there  will  be  little  excuse,  if  any, 
for  the  destruction  of  American  vessels  on  the  high  seas  with 
the  inevitable  loss  of  the  lives  of  our  seamen.  Certainly  the 
peace-loving  Senators  who  oppose  the  proposed  substitute 
are  in  favor  of  such  mandatory  legislation. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  confidence  in  the  declaration  that  he  in- 
tends to  do  everything  in  his  power  to  keep  us  cut  of  war. 
I  have  confidence  that  if  granted  the  discretion  with  regard 
to  prohibition  of  cur  vessels  from  engaging  in  commerce  with 
belligerents  that  he  would  exert  such  discretion.  However, 
the  policy  of  our  Government  is  vested  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  and  it  should  not,  in  my  opinion,  d^egate  such 
authority,  where  it  is  unnecessary,  to  the  President  or  any 
other  single  man  or  group  of  men.  We  know  that  the  dele- 
gation of  such  authority  is  not  only  unnecessary  but  unwise. 
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I  fulJy  realize  that  such  provision  may  be  injurious  to 
some  extent  to  cui'  merchant  marine.  I  fully  realize  the 
vulue  of  the  niorchuni  manne  to  the  United  States,  not  only 
in  time  of  peace  but  in  time  of  war.  I  doubt,  however,  if 
our  merchant  m.arine  will  be  seriously  injuiid  by  sucii  pro- 
hibition. We  remember  that  dui'ing  tlie  World  War  sub- 
stantially all  of  the  vessels  of  every  country  left  the  Pacific 
and  the  South  Atlantic  for  the  purpose  of  engaging'  in  ihct 
vei-y  remunerative  if  dangerous  trade  with  the  b'-Uigerent 
countries.  The  owners  of  ves.'-els  at  that  time  feit  that 
they  could  ri.^k  the  dangers  by  rea.son  of  the  high  freight 
rates  they  received  and  the  fact  that  their  ves.'-els  wire  in- 
sured. Yes.  the  owner-,  of  the  ves.sels.  in  consideration  of  the 
extremely  hi^'a  profits  on  tran.sportaticn.  could  take  a 
chance  of  ^o.-.ing  thiir  vessels;  but  hnw  about  the  American 
stamicn  that  iiaveU-d  on  those  ve.-sels?  No  one  could  ado- 
quatt  ly  in.^uie  their  lives,  and.  in  fact.  I  know  of  no  ca.se 
in  which  their  lues  were  insured.  The  loss  of  vessel  and  the 
cargo  might  Ix?  ccmpeni,attd  tor.  but  there  was  no  adrquate 
com.pt-n.vatuu  for  the  loss  cf  the  American  citiZjiis  on  beard 
such  vess'-'L. 

We  do  net  int»^nd  that  American  .seamen  shall  be  subjected 
to  such  dangcis. 

We  do  not  intend  to  leave  that  to  the  discretion  of  any 
man.  no  matter  how  pood  and  wise  he  may  be.  We  propo.^e 
that  Concre.ss  shall  make  it  unlawful  [or  American  ves.'-<^ls  to 
tiacle  with  beL'icerrnls.  It  ina\  be  that  oi;r  American  vessels 
will  liave  to  engage  more  er  le-^s  m  the  trade  on  the  Pacific 
and  ihf  Snuth  Atlantic,  abandoned  bv  the  ve.ssels  of  o'her 
countrits  This  in  the  Ion-',  run  may  be  a -preat  benefit,  not 
only  to  I'Ur  .--hippmu'  interests  but  to  our  exports.  It  will 
ptimit  u>  to  e>tabli.>h  a  trade  firmly  and  permanently  in 
places  v.here  we  now  are  finding  great  difficulty  in  prcmotm^ 
su  h  trade  in  competition  with  the  ves.sels  of  other  countries. 

I  .saw  only  recently  a  statement  attributed  to  a  member  of 
the  United  State-  Maritim.e  Commission  in  which  he  confirmed 
to  a  large  extent  'he  views  I  have  just  expres.^ed,  and,  in 
addition  in  this  statement  it  was  reported  that  the  Maritime 
Commiss.on  was  preparing  to  build  a  large  number  cf  addi- 
tional American  vessels.  Certainly  this  board  of  exports 
would  not  have  prepared  to  build  additional  ves.sels  if  they 
thought  it  was  possible  that  there  would  not  be  sutficient 
cargoes  for  the  pre.sent  vessels  in  our  merchant  mari.ie. 

And  yet.  no  matter  what  the  effect  may  be  on  our  merchant 
manne.  it  r=  the  m.cst  essential  proposed  law  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  peace  of  our  country, 
and  therefoie  no  patriotic  citizen  will  oppo.se  making  such 
sacrifice.  And  if  a  great  sacrifice  is  mad?,  it  is  better  that 
otir  Government  as  a  government  should  a.ssume  such  losses 
tl.an  that  our  merchant  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  engage 
in  commerce  with  belligerents.  Tins  cc^mmerce  must  and 
shall  be  discontinued  during  war. 

Tliere  is  another  provision  in  the  proposed  legislation  that 
is  a  subject  of  some  controversy,  not  only  in  the  Senate  but 
throughout  the  country.  I  refer  to  section  7  ia»  of  the  pro- 
posed substitute  joiiit  resolution  entitled  "•Financial  Transac- 
tions." The  objection  appears  to  be  not  to  what  is  in  the 
existing  law  but  rather  to  an  addition  to  the  existmg  law  made 
by  the  Foreign  Relations  Cc^mmittee.  Mind  you,  the  existing 
law  L-,  just  thr  -same  IL^re  is  what  is  added;  it  is  an  addition 
to  the  pioviso  giving  the  President  discretion  to  permit  short- 
time  credit.s  and  usual  commercial  transactions.  Tlie  com- 
mittee felt  that  the  existing  law.  in  giving  the  President  the 
li^ht  to  permit  the  extension  of  rrecUt  for  short-time  loans 
wiihcut  defining  what  a  shurt-time  loan  was  or  customary 
credits  without  saymg  what  are  customary  credits,  was  not 
sufficiently  definite.  So  th:^  is  what  the  committee  added  to 
that  proviso — 

But  only  If  Buch  crrdits  and  ob'.igatlonjs  have  maturities  of  no>, 
more  than  9»  days  and  axe  net  re".ewable.  If  any  government,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  person  to  which  credit  has  been  extended  pursuant 
to  the  authcrity  vested  in  the  President  under  this  subsection  Ij 
in  default  In  whole  or  In  part  upon  any  obligation  to  which  such 
extension  of  credit  relates,  no  further  extension  of  credit  to  such 
government,  political  subdivision,  or  person  shall  be  made  or  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  durmg  the  period  of  such  default. 


Now  we  hear  it  said  by  some,  "We  are  opposed  to  90 -day 
credit  transactions,  drafts  payable  90  days  from  date  instt-ad 
of  at  sight."  Tliey  are  opposed  to  it,  and  yet  they  oppose  the 
substitute  which  places  the  greatest  conceivable  restrictions 
on  foreign  governments  m  its  efforts  to  make  them  pay  their 
90-day  accoun's.  The  proposed  provision  is  more  effective 
in  lime  of  war  than  a  penitentiary  sentence.  Any  govern- 
m.cnt  knOws  that  if  it  does  not  pay  its  90 -day  obligations  it 
cannot  get  any  more  credit. 

The  existing  law,  approved  May  1.  1937.  is  copied  identically 
in  the  proposed  substitute,  except  as  to  the  matter  added  by 
the  committee  limiting  the  discretion  of  the  President  in  tho 
provii-o  to  said  section  of  the  existing  law. 

N(  w  it  is  strange,  in  fact  incomprehensible  to  me.  that  63 
Stnator.-.  voted  for  that  .-ecticn  of  the  exi.-ting  law  and  only  6 
against  it  at  the  time  such  biil  was  being  acted  on  m  the 
United  States  Senate,  where  far  greater  discretion  is  given  to 
the  President  than  is  proposed  in  the  sub.-titute  nuw  under 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  and  some  of  them  now  oppose 
the  proposed  amendment,  which  is  more  restrictive.  There 
is  little  doubt  as  to  how  the  President  would  interpret  the 
existing  law  under  his  discretion,  because  a  similar  restriction 
upon  the  purcha.se.  sale,  or  exchange  of  bonds,  securities,  or 
other  obligations  of  governments  in  de.^ault  to  the  United 
StaN's  With  retra^d  to  any  debt  is  carried  in  the  so-cailcd 
Johnson  Act.  Tho  Jchnson  Act,  however,  did  not  contain  any 
proviso  uch  as  is  found  in  the  existing  law  granting  to  the 
President  the  distreticn  to  except  from  thr^'  operations  of  the 
act  ordinary  commeicial  credits,  and  short -tune  oblir.aticns 
in  aid  cf  ifgal  tiaiv actions,  and  of  a  character  customarily 
used  in  normal  peacetime  tran.sactions.  There  was  no  dis- 
cretion in  the  Jchn.^on  Act.  It  was  just  an  absolute  prohibi- 
tion 'Uch  as  is  found  in  section  3  of  the  exi.-^ting  law  and 
section  7  'a*  of  th'^  suh-^tiiute,  without  the  proviso  giving 
discretion  to  the  President. 

The  Johnson  Act  was  passed  on  April  3,  1934.  It  became 
nec?.ssary  for  the  Trea^u:•y  Department  to  niake  rules  and 
regulaticns  to  carry  out  that  act. 

A  conference  was  called  at  the  Tixa.sury  Departm-^nt  be- 
twe-^n  the  representatives  of  the  Trea.«-ury  Department,  the 
State  Department,  and  o'lier  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  Attornty  General  of  the  United  States  was  called 
in.  He  gave  an  opinion  on  the  subject  on  May  5,  1934.  This 
opinion  is  found  in  volume  37.  on  page  506.  Opinions  of 
Attorneys  Genernl.  Now.  mind  you,  no  discretion  whatever 
is  given  under  the  Johnson  Act.     I  read  fi'om  the  opinion; 

Till-  r  thirk  is  Indicative  of  a  purpcse  to  deal  with  such  bond."? 
and  cv-'curitiet;  and  with  other  obiigaiions  of  like  nature,  ob'^erv.nt: 
yh"  rule  of  ejusiir^m  generis — that  i.-,  ubligations  such  a.s  thu.-e 
v.h;ch  liad  been  sc-ld  to  the  Ainencan  public  to  rai.'-e  mmey  fir  iho 
u^f  uf  the  iL.reign  grveMrinciu  is.omm  thoin--njt  ccnttinijLiiir.g 
Icroiiiv.  curr^'ncy  postal  muity  oideis.  diun.'=.  checks,  nncl  oThrr 
crdinary  aids  tu  baiikini;  and  commorcisl  tr.insartions.  which  are 
obligationb  in  a  br..ad  >en.-e  but  nut  m  the  tx-nf^r  intended  It  wa.s 
obviously  not  th?  purpcse  of  'h*^  Congress  to  dlscuniiuue  all  cuci- 
mercial  relations  with  the  dcf.;u'.ting  countries. 

I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  John- 
son', the  author  of  such  legislation,  was  present  at  the 
conference.  In  any  event,  the  rules  and  regulations  adopted 
for  the  administration  of  that  act.  so  I  am  informed,  provided 
for  the  purchase  of  such  goods  with  checks  and  draft. ~.  and 
other  securities  in  accordance  with  the  customary  and  norm.al 
peacetime  transaction.  I  will  have  the  rules  and  regulations 
so  pi  escribed  set  cut  in  foil  at  the  end  of  my  address.  I  am 
informed  that  drafts  and  checks  payable  90  days  after  date 
are  in  accordance  with  the  anial  practices  with  regaid  to 
export  trade  and  are  considered  as  cash  payments.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  meant  tliat  goods  that  may  be  ligaliy 
purchased  are  to  be  paid  for  at  the  time  of  purchase  with 
actual  money,  unless  checks  and  drafts  are  deemed  to  be 
actual  money.  We  know  that  in  the  United  States  at  least 
95  percent  of  oiu-  commercial  transactions  are  conducted 
through  checks  and  drafts  and  bank  credits.  In  the  very 
natture  of  things  it  requires  some  time  for  e  draft  or  a  check 
upon  a  foreign  bank  received  by  an  American  citizen  to  be 
transmitted  through  banking  channels  to  the  foreign  drawee 
.  before  the  seUer  can  get  actual  credit  for  the  money  due  him. 


It  must  be  understood  that  the  provision  added  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  to  existing  law  is  a  mandatory 
limitation  upon  the  Presidsnt  of  the  United  States.  He  is  not 
compelled  to  permit  any  extension  of  credit  to  a  belligerent 
government  with  regard  to  any  transaction.  He  \\111  undoubt- 
edly be  extremely  cautious  in  permitting  any  such  extension 
of  credit.  This  is  not  an  extension  of  credit  by  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  only  permission  of  the  President  for  the  seller, 
the  American  citizen,  to  extend  credit  to  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernment buying  such  exports.  Yet.  if  the  President  in  any 
tran.saction  permits  such  extension  of  credit,  it  cannot  exceed 
90  days,  and  if  such  government  is  in  default  under  the  pro- 
posed substitute  it  cannot  receive  an  extension  of  credit  with 
regard  to  any  transaction.  It  would  seem  that  this  manda- 
tory restriction  upon  the  exten.sion  of  credit  would  impel  every 
bclhperent  government  to  meet  such  obligations  on  every 
transaction. 

The  proposed  legislation  has  imposed  many  stringent 
restrictions  upon  our  citizens,  upon  their  property,  and  their 
commerce.  Restrictions  have  been  impo.^ed  beyond  those 
ever  imposed  by  any  government  of  the  world,  so  far  as  I  can 
ascertain.  Our  citizens  are  compelled  to  make  great  sacri- 
ficrs  iitider  these  proposed  laws  for  the  purpose  of  prot-ecting 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  peace  of  cur  country.  We 
must  be  careful  not  to  further  obstruct  or  stop  our  exports. 
The  condition  with  regard  to  industry  and  labor  in  this 
country  today  is  so  deplorable  that  further  obstructions  to  our 
exports  would  bankrupt  large  sections  of  our  country.  Even 
today  departments  of  our  Government  which  have  had  to 
take  over  large  quantities  of  cotton  and  wheat  are  resorting 
to  various  methods  and  schemes  m  an  effort  to  find  an  export 
maiket  for  such  articles.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  know  on  January  1  all  the  facts  with  regard  to  all  of  our 
exports,  not  only  to  belligerent  countries  but  to  nationals  of 
belligerent  countries,  and  the  neutral  countries  and  their 
nationals. 

The  committee,  in  its  proposed  substitute,  has  amended  the 
act  With  regard  to  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board.  In 
addition  to  everything  that  is  required  of  exporters  in  the  exist- 
ing act.  it  is  now  provided  that  those  seeking  a  license  to  export 
must  state,  in  addition  to  other  facts  required,  the  name  of 
the  foreign  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale;  and.  remember, 
the  President  has  the  authority  to  include  in  the  list  of  those 
thin;.?s  for  which  an  export  license  shall  be  required  every 
commodity,  article,  or  thing.  Again,  the  act  has  been  amended 
by  requiring  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  to  report 
all  of  the  facts  in  their  possession  with  regard  to  exports  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  on  the  1st  day  of  January 
1940.  and  every  6  months  thereafter.  If  Congress,  after 
examining  any  such  report,  finds  there  is  any  necessity  for 
any  greater  restriction  upon  exports,  they  will  have  the  facts 
upon  which  to  base  such  legislation.  Let  us  obtain  a  little 
experience  with  regard  to  these  matters  before  we  enact 
permanent  legislation. 

There  are  only  three  other  important  changes  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  Section  1  of  the  existing  law.  which  I  shall  try  to 
describe  very  briefly,  with  reference  to  the  proclamation  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  in  some  country,  now  provides  that  the 
President  must  not  only  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  but 
that  it  is  neces.sary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States,  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  before  he  is  required  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation that  a  country  is  in  a  state  of  war.  In  other  words, 
If  a  state  of  war  did  exist  as  between  two  small  countries  in 
the  interior  of  a  continent,  it  would  be  obviously  imnecessary 
to  put  in  force  and  effect  as  to  those  two  countries  all  otu: 
neutrality  laws. 

It  would  seem  wholly  unnecessary  in  such  circumstances 
to  bring  the  whole  Neutrality  Act  into  effect,  there  being  no 
danger  to  our  peace  or  to  any  citizen.  There  is  a  check  on 
that  which  is  not  in  existing  law;  that  is,  if  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  such  a  case  did  not  find  that  there  was 
any  necessity  for  the  issuance  of  the  proclamation  because 
the  war  was  between  two  .small  countries,  far  isolated,  but  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  had  a  different  opinion,  then 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,  which  would  not,  of 


course,  have  to  be  approved  by  the  President,  could  itself 
proclaim  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Then  the  President 
would  have  to  put  into  force  and  effect  the  rest  of  the  act 
with  regard  to  belligerent  states. 

Again.  I  think  the  existing  law  is  quite  ineffective  in  an- 
other particular.  It  granted  the  President  of  the  United 
States  authority  with  regard  to  vessels  carrying  munitions  to 
belligerents,  but  the  penalty  for  the  \iolation  of  that  law 
was  so  insignificant  that  many  a  vessel  owner  would  take  a 
chance  on  conviction.  We  have  made  the  penalty  for  viola- 
tion of  the  law  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  financial  trans- 
actions in  the  existing  law;  that  is,  the  fine  is  not  to  exceed 
$50,000,  and  there  may  be  incarceration  in  the  penitentiary 
not  to  exceed  5  years  upon  conviction.  Again,  we  have  ex- 
tended the  same  penalty  not  only  to  the  shipowner,  but,  if  the 
ship  involved  is  owned  by  a  corporation,  to  the  officers  and 
directors  of  the  corporation. 

I  think  there  is  only  one  other  provision  to  which  I  will 
have  to  refer;  that  is,  the  authority  granted  the  President 
to  establish  combat  areas.  If  Senators  will  read  the  section 
relating  to  that  matter,  they  will  find  that  it  is  covered  by 
the  same  expression  cf  the  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  that  the  President  shall  first  find  that  the 
pcaco  of  this  country  or  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  being 
endangered.  Then  he  may  establish  a  combat  area  at  the 
point  of  danger,  into  which  no  American  vessel  may  enter; 
that  is,  subject  to  such  exceptions  and  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  the  President  may  make. 

It  Ls  essential  to  allow  the  President  to  make  exceptions 
and  rules  and  regulations,  because  this  provision  has  to  do 
solely  with  our  vessels  dealing  with  neutrals,  dealings  with 
belligerents  being  covered  under  section  2  (a),  which  abso- 
lutely prevents  our  citizens  from  carrying  on  commerce  with 
belligerents. 

There  must  be  in  the  President  power  to  make  exceptions, 
because  an  emergency  might  arise  in  which  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely essential  for  a  ship  to  go  through  a  combat  zone  for  the 
purpose  of  carrying  emergency  officers,  or  people  on  relief 
missions,  or  things  of  that  kind.  It  may  be  absolutely  neces- 
sary, perhaps,  for  Army  and  Navy  observers  to  go  on  a  ship 
into  a  combat  zone.  An  exception  could  be  made  in  such  a 
case.  The  committee  feels  that  that  provision  has  value. 
They  believe  that  the  time  may  come,  if  the  war  lasts  sufB- 
ciently  long,  when  the  heat  of  battle  will  grow,  and  despera- 
tion and  fear  will  increase,  and  there  will  be  acts  of  retalia- 
tion, until  some  of  the  belligerents  may  start  sinking  neutral 
ves.sels,  vessels  going  to  neutral  countries,  on  the  theory  that 
those  vessels  are  carrying  contraband  to  neutrals  adjacent  to 
an  enemy  which  is  reaching  the  enemy.  It  will  be  inevitable 
that  belligerents  will  sink  vessels  which  are  going  to  neu- 
trals under  these  and  other  conditions. 

If  such  things  should  occur,  there  would  be  only  one  of  two 
remedies  our  country  might  take.  We  would  either  have  to 
fight  for  our  right  to  have  our  vessels  deal  with  neutrals,  or  we 
would  have  to  prevent  our  ships  from  going  into  such  danger 
zones.  There  is  only  one  way  to  stop  them  from  going  into 
the  danger  zones,  and  that  is  by  giving  discretion  to  the 
President  to  prohibit  vessels  from  entering  such  zones.  They 
may  never  develop.  We  do  not  know  about  that.  One  may 
develop  and  last  only  a  few  weeks.  It  may  develop  as  to  one 
neutral  and  not  as  to  another.  But  under  the  theory  that 
it  was  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  that  led  us 
Into  the  last  war,  and  that  the  same  thing  might  happen  from 
the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  now,  the  com- 
mittee is  determined  that  every  power  that  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  exercised  to  keep  our  ves.sels  away  from  the  danger 
of  destruction  when  dealing  with  belligerents,  or  even  with 
neutrals  adjacent  to  belligerents.  That  is  the  reason  for 
that  provision. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  briefly  cover  the  different 
points  involved.  If  I  have  not  made  myself  clear  in  regard 
to  any  matter,  and  any  Senator  desires  to  ask  me  with  regard 
to  it,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  answer  any  question.  If  no 
Senator  desires  to  propound  a  question,  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  As  I  understand  the  joint  resolution 
which  has  beer,  itpcrted  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  and  which  ha.6  been  so  clearly  explained  by  the 
abl'^  Senator  ircm  Nevada,  who  is  chairman  of  that  com- 
mittee, the  main  c^erence  between  the  existing  legislation 
upon  the  subject  of  neutrality  and  the  joint  resolution  as 
reported  by  th-.'  committee  is  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
the  strengthen  Kit;  of  certain  existing  pro\4sions  m  otir  pres- 
ent neutrality  law.  and  the  addition  of  a  few  others. 

I  find  from  my  correspondence  that  there  seems  to  be 
some  confusion  in  the  public  mmd  which  I  do  not  think 
ought  to  exist,  and  in  order  to  clarify  the  matter  I  desire  to 
ask  the  abl^  Sfuaicr  from  Nevada  whether  there  is  any 
mconsist'  ncy,  net  a;^  to  the  wisdom  or  the  propriety  of  the 
policy,  but  whtiiiL-r  there  is  any  inconsistency  between  im- 
posing an  absolute  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  WM.  aiid  th'_  accpticn  of  a  policy  of  cash  and 
carry  as  to  all  oiher  commodities  and  articles. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  There  is  no  existing  cash-and-carry 
law.  The  Stnii^iGr  from  Nevada  thinks  the  inconsistency 
lies  very  large. y  in  the  fact  that  the  expression  "'arms. 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  is  a  misnonier.  Both 
Grt'.it  Britain  cOid  Franco  include  in  their  contraband  list 
all  the  conip-nt- ii  parts  of  all  nianufactured  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war.  We  think  we  are  pro- 
tecting ourseiv-s  by  saying  that  an  airship  may  not  go  to  a 
belligerent  country,  but  at  tiie  samo  time  we  can  ship  all 
the  giisolmo  we  warit  to  sh'.p  wuh  which  to  run  the  aiTilUp, 
and  no  one  propv;sc.^  to  bar  th?  shipment  of  gasoline. 

Mr.  0VT':RT0N.  I  undei-stand  the  Senator's  argument  in 
that  connection.  Lut  the  pomt  I  am  niakir.K  is  whether  the 
Ccngrcsi>  of  the  United  Statr^s  is  constitutionally  cmpcv..  red 
to  imixjse  an  abv  lute  embargo  on  arms  and  at  the  same 
tlm^'  to  enaet  a  policy  of  cash  and  carry  as  to  all  other 
articles  and  ccnimcdities?  I  am  not  a>kin^  whether  it  is 
advisablt',  or  wh.itur  it  is  the  proper  course  to  pursue,  or 
the  better  policy  to  follow.  But  :herc  seems  to  exist  in  the 
nund-s  of  a  pr-a.  iiiany  p.- r.son.s  the  thoui^ht  that  we  must 
choose  bclwetn  two  things;  either  w-:^  have  to  liave  an  em- 
bargo on  arnis  cr  we  have  to  have  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
in  effect.  I  want,  to  know  from  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
whether  or  not  the  tvo  matters  are  inconsistent?  Ihat  is, 
can  we  hav-^  an  absolute  embargo  en  arms  and  can  wo  have 
the  ca.ih-and-c  •.rry  plan  in  reference  to  all  other  articles  and 
ccnmaodi'ie.^? 

Mr.  Prn'MAN.  That  was  my  opiJiion  of  the  law  at  the 
time  I  voted  for  both  feature.s  of  it  in  1937. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  But  the  Congress  today  can  adopt  such 
e  policy,  can  it  not? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  net  know  of  anything  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  prevent  \hc  Con^rress  from  embargoing  the  export 
01  anything  or  re^ulatinr^  the  export  as  is  proposed  imdrr  the 
cash-and-carry  plan.  I  agree  with  that;  yes,  sir,  Under 
internaticnal  law  it  was  not  unneutral  for  a  neutral  govern- 
ment to  permit  its  naticnals  to  sell  to  belhgerents,  or  even 
to  deliver  such  articles  purchased. 

Mr.  WHITE.     Mr.  Pre:  dent,  will  the  S'-nator  jield? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 
Mr.  WHITE.     Tlie  pre-cnt  law.  as  I  have  it  in  mind,  pro- 
hibits the  export  of  arm:  .  ammunition,  and  impk^ments  of 
war  to  a  btll'certnt.  or  to  a  neutral  for  transsliipmcnt  to  a 
belligerent.     Ihe  pcndin::  bill  would  prohibit  an  Amrrican 
sliip  from  can-y.ng  anythm-:;  to  a  belligerent,  but  it  would 
not  prohibit  an  American  sh'p  from  carrying  article."^  to  a 
neutral  for  trsn-^shipment  to  a  belligerent. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Will  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relatinns 
Committee  explain  to  me  and  to  the  Senate  why  that  dis- 
tinction is  made  in  the  propo.^ed  law  as  against  the  existing 

law?       

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Under  th^  existing  law  the  owmrrii  and 
officers  of  an  American  ves.^el  are  subjected  to  a  fine  of 
$10  000  and  incarceration,  I  believe,  for  5  years  in  the  peni- 
tentiary for  vielatmg  the  act  just  referred  to;  fh^t  is,  for 
transporting  am-":,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  a 
neutral  for  transshipment,  or  which  go  directly  or  indirectly 


to  a  belligerent.  In  the  first  place,  that  places  entirely  too 
much  responsibility  on  a  shipowner.  He  is  not  told  in  advance 
that  the  shipment  is  to  be  reexported  to  a  belligerent  when  it 
Is  consigned  to  a  neutral.  Let  us  sav  he  takes  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  today  to  Russia.  There  is  no 
law  against  that.  But  if  the  law  provides,  as  the  present  law 
decs,  that  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  may  not 
be  shipped  directly  or  indirectly  to  a  belhgerent,  how  on  earth 
could  the  oDlccr  in  charge  of  the  vessel  protect  himself  against 
such  a  provision,  which  means  that  he  has  to  know  that  the 
shipment  is  not  going  directly  or  indirectly  into  Germany 
wh^n  it  is  consigned  to  Ru-ssia? 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the  Senator, 
then  the  provision  m  question  is  a  relaxation  in  the  interest 
of  the  shipowner  because  of  the  conviction  that  the  ship- 
owner would  not  know  what  the  ultimate  destination  of  the 
goods  wa.'^  to  be? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Tl^at  i:^  wha^^  was  thought.  The  Attorney 
General  so  thinks,  and  every  one  with  whom  I  have  talked 
th:nk.s  that  the  shipowners  would  be  subject  to  being  placed 
in  the  penitentiary  for  something  they  had  done  against 
which  they  could  not  guard.  We  have  taken  care  of  that  in 
the  eombat-area  provision. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  think  it  is  true  that  in  a  measure  it  is  taken 
care  of  m  the  com.bat-arca  provision,  but  it  is  perfectly  pos- 
sible that  combat  areas  will  not  cover  all  neutrals  to  which 
goods  may  be  shipped  for  transshipment  to  bellit^erents, 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Of  course.  It  is  within  the  power  prob- 
ably of  the  Munitions  Board  to  reiuse  to  give  a  license  for  the 
shipm-^nt  of  certain  airplanes  to  a  neutral  if  they  have  evi- 
denc"  thiat  the  shipment  is  goins?  directly  to  a  belligerent. 
The  Mun.'.ions  Board  has  control  over  that.  But  everyone 
witJi  whom  I  have  advised  believes  it  is  dangerous  to  ;>.ay 
that  the  one  who  owns  a  ship  must  firs*^  determine  whether 
a  cargo  is  going  directly  or  indirectly  from  a  neutral  country 
in*  ")  a  Ix'ilii^erent  country.  Yef  .such  shipcwncr  Ls  subject  to 
Indictment  cr  pro;:ecution  by  some  ambitious  district  attorney 
on  the  theor:-'  that  he  had  .some  letters  that  indicated  that  it 
was  going  indirectly  to  a  belligerent.  I  think  it  Is  a  very 
dangerous  thmg  for  an  Amf^ncan  citizen  to  be  put  in  that 
position.    T^at  i.s  what  I  mean, 

Mr.  WHITE.  The  Senator  understands  I  was  not  criticiz- 
inf^  I  was  merely  a^Jcmg  for  the  reasons  which  moiivated 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PITTM.AN.  That  was  the  reason:  that  it  could  net  be 
successfully  proven,  and  it  was  subjectmg  the  owners  of  the 
vessels  to  too  great  a  punishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  have  published 
in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  speech  and  at  the  end  an 
addre.'-s  I  delivered  last  nipht  on  certain  phases  of  neutrality, 
which.  I  did  not  have  timo  to  discuss  today:  also  the  com- 
mittee report  and  the  embargo  list  of  Great  Britain  and 
Germany.  [      | 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

'See  exhibits  2,  3,  4,  and  5.) 

I  Exhibit    1  I 

Ent'mri.'.tton  op  Arms,  AMMrNinoN,  and  iMPLrMENTs  of  W.^s 
By  the  President  of  the  United  Slates  of  America 

A   PROCLAMATION 

Wl'.erea^  ?^eet!on  5  of  rhe  Jclnt  r"-ohnion  of  ConcrreR.c;  approved 
May  1.  19'n,  amendins;  the  J>-in*.  rf.-oliit;on  entltlorl  "Joint  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the  '".rport  of  arms,  ammunl- 
tlcn.  and  in-v^plemenv?  of  war  to  bellieerer.t  countne-^;  the  proliibl- 
t;on  ci  the  transp<:>rtatlon  of  arra^.  i.niinunition,  and  Irapleiu j:.ts 
of  war  by  ves.'^eLs  of  the  tJuited  Spates  for  the  use  of  bfiheniLnt 
Stat.;-,  for  tlie  re^^i=tratlon  and  llrensliig  of  person.s  enci-red  in 
the  bu.'ne's  ct  mi^nufactunn:::.  exportim^  or  importing  ami.s,  am- 
munition, or  Implemcnt.s  of  war;  and  restrictm^'  tiavel  by  AmtMcan 
cit;7.<'n.s  en  bti'ieerent  shlp.s  during  w.ir  "  approved  Augu--t  31. 
193.5.   a.s  iimend'-d   Febr.;ary  20.   193fi,  provides  m   part   a.s  'foUo-A-.s: 

"T.^"  Pre  :d:nt  is  h.  rebv  aut;-.onzed  to  proclaim  upon  rrrom- 
men:ianon  of  the  Board  from  tune  to  tinif^  a  li.st  cf  articles  wliich 
shall  be  con.^id..red  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
for  ib.p  nurposes  of  this  .-section," 

Now.  therefore.  I,  Franklin  D  Roosevrlt.  President  of  the  United 
StT'pc  if  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
tonlerred  upon  me  by  the  said  Joint  resolution  of  Congress,  and 
pursuant  to  the  recommendation  of  the  National  Munitions  Con- 
trol Board,  declare   and  proclaim   that  the   articles   listed   below 
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sh.ill.  on  and  after  June  1,  1937,  be  considered  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  section  5  of  Xlxe  said 
Joint  resolution  of  Congress:  j 

Category  I  ' 

(\)  Rifles  and  cnrbines  using  ammunition  In  excess  of  caliber 
.22,  and  barrels  for  those  weapons; 

(2)  Machine  gun.':,  automatic  or  autoloading  rlfl?s,  and  machine 
pistoLs  vismij  ammunition  in  excess  of  caliber  .22.  and  barrels  for 
tho>e   weapons; 

(3)  Ciun-^.  Iit;wit2crs,  and  mortars  of  all  calibers,  their  mount- 
im^s  and  barrel?; 

(4)  Ammunition  In  exceed  cf  caliber  .22  for  the  arms  enumerated 
under  (1)  and  (2)  tibove,  and  cartridge  cases  or  bullets  for  such 
(immunilicn ;  tilled  and  unfUli'd  projectiles  lor  the  arms  enumer- 
ateti  under   (3)    above. 

(5)  C'irenadv's.  bomb?,  torpedoes,  mines  and  depth  cha.rge3,  filled 
cr  unfilled,   and    appataius   for   their   u.=e   or  discharge; 

(b)    Tank-s,    military   armored   vehicles,   and    armored   trains. 

Category  11 
Vef^sels  of  war  of  all  kinds,  including  aircra.ft  carriers  and  sub- 
maiines,  and  annor  plate  lor  such  vesiels. 

Category  III 

(1)  Aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled,  or  dismantled,  both  heavier 
and  lighter  than  air,  which  are  designed,  adapted,  and  intended  for 
aerial  combat  by  the  use  of  machine  guns  or  of  artillery  or  for  the 
carrying  and  oroppme  of  bombs,  or  which  are  equipped  with,  or 
which  by  reason  of  design  or  construction  are  prepared  lor,  any  of 
tiie  appliances  referred  to  in  paragraph  (2)   below. 

(2)  Aerial  gun  mounts  and  frame.s.  bomb  racks,  torpedo  carriers, 
and  bomb-  or  torpedn-release  mechanisms. 

Category  IV 

(1)  Revolvers  and  automatic  pistols  using  ammunition  in  excess 
cf  caliber    22. 

(2)  Ammunition  In  excess  of  caliber  .22  for  the  arms  enumerated 
tinder  (1)  above,  and  cartridge  cases  or  bullets  for  such  ammu- 
nition. I 

Category  V  \ 

( 1 )  Aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled,  or  dismantled,  both  heavier 
and  lighter  than  air.  other  than  those  included  in  category  III. 

(2)  Propellers  or  air  screws,  fuselages,  hulls,  wings,  tall  units, 
and  u.'irier-carnage  units. 

^3)   Aircraft  engines,  unassembled,  as.sembled,  or  dismantled. 

Category  VI  i 

Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers, 
a    Mustard  gas   (dichlorethyl  sulphide). 
b    Lewis. le     (chlorvlnyldichlorarsine    and    dichlordivinylchlorar- 

sinc) . 

c.  M''thyl(lichlorp.rsine. 

D  [jhenylchUT.irslne. 

D:pheinicyanarslne. 

Uijihi  nylamip.cchlcrarslne. 

Phenyldichlorarsine. 

E;hyidichlorarsine. 

Phfnvldihromaisme. 

Ethyld-broniarslne. 

Pho.^gene. 

Miuii-chlcrmethylchlorformate. 
Trichliirmethyichlorformate  (dlphosgene). 

D!chl(irci:methyl  ether. 

D;:.r(.md;mcthyl  ether. 

Cyanr-kien  chloride. 

Etluibromiicetate.  i 

Etl.yliodcacetate.  '  ^ 

Bromben/ylcNanlde. 

Brcmacetcnc 
u,  Brommethylethyl  ketone. 

Category   VII 

(11    Prop'^llent  powders. 

(2)    High  explo.'^ives.  a.^  follows: 

a.  Nitrocellulose    having    a    nitrogen    content    cf   more   than    12 
percent. 

b.  Trinitrotoluene.  | 

c    Trlnitroxylene.  '„.,., 

d    Tetryl  (triuitrcphenol  methyl  nltramlne  or  tctranitro  methyl- 
aniline  i  . 

e.  Picric  acid. 

Ammonium  plcrate. 
Trinltroanlsol.  . 

Trlnitronr.phthp.ler.e. 
Tetranitronaphthalene. 
Hexanitrodiphenylamine. 

Pentarrvthntetetranltrate  (penthrlte  or  pentrlte). 
TT:methvlenetrlnitramlne  (hexogen  or  TJ. 
m    Pota.'-'-ium  nitrate  powders  (black  saltpeter  powder).  ■ 
n.  Sodium  nitrate  powders  (black  soda  powder), 
o.  Amatol  (mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  trinitrotoluene), 
p    Ammonal  (mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate,  trinitrotoluene,  and 
pcwi'ered  aluminum,  with  or  without  other  Ingredients). 

q.  Schncidcriie  (mixture  of  ammonium  nitrate  and  dinltronaph- 
thalenc,  with  or  without  other  ingredients). 

Tills  proclamation  shall 'supersede  the  proclamation  of  April  10, 
1936,  entitled  '•Enumeration  of  Arms,  Ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  War,"  on  June  1,  1937. 
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In  witness  whereof,  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  1st  day  of  May,  In  the  year 
of  cur  Lord  1937,  and  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of 
America  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-first, 

[seal]  Franklin  D,  Roosevelt. 

By  the  President: 

CoRDELL  Hull,  Secretary  of  State. 

Exhibit  2 
Address  by  Hon.  Key  Pfttman.  of  Nevada,  Chairman  or  the  Com- 
mittee ON  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Unfted  States.  Made  During 

THE  American  Forum  of  the  Air  Program,  Sunday,  October  1, 

1939 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  radio  audience  of  America,  In  the  12  min- 
utes allotted  to  merf  can  touch  but  briefly  on  the  most  important 
phases  of  the  proposed  neutrality  legislation.  The  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate  who 
participated  In  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  substitute  lor  the 
House  Joint  resolution  were  actuated  solely  by  determination  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to 
secure  the  safety  of  Its  citizens  and  their  Interests.  The  names 
cf  the  distinguished  Senators  who  voted  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  report  cut  this  substitute  are  known  to  the  people 
cf  the  United  States.  These  men  are  just  as  Intelligent  and 
patriotic  and  love  peace  Just  as  intensely  as  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  oppose  the  proposed  substitute.  The  world  situa- 
tion today  and  its  possible  future  effect  upon  the  United  States 
is  too  serious  for  us  to  permit  that  there  be  any  misundertand- 
ing  as  to  the  proposed  legislation  or  that  legitimate  consideration 
cf  the  rubject  be  obscured  by  'catch"  phrases  and  appeal  to  the 
groundless  fears  of  mothers  and  lathers. 

In  the  proposed  substitute  lor  existing  law  and  lor  the  House 
Joint  resolution,  restrictions  upon  the  travel  of  our  citizens,  upon 
their  trade,  and  upon  our  American  vessels  have  been  made  much 
more  severe  than  exist  in  the  law  today  or  that  have  ever  been 
proposed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  will  admit  on 
the  very  start  that  obedience  to  this  proposed  legislation  will 
entail  a  great  sacrifice  upon  the  part  ol  our  citizens,  but  I  am 
confident  that  every  patriotic  citizen  will  be  willing  to  make  this 
sacrifice  in  the  knowledge  that  it  has  for  its  purpose,  and  will 
probably  have  as  a  result,  the  keeping  us  out  ol  the  European 
war. 

Let  us  see  In  brief  what  it  proposes.  It  absolutely  prohibits 
American  vessels  from  carrying  passengers  or  any  kinds  ol  articles 
or  materials  to  the  warring  powers.  The  old  neutrality  law.  which 
expired  on  May  1,  1939.  granted  the  discretion  to  the  President  to 
determine  what  articles  might  be  transported  in  American  vessels 
to  belligerents  with  the  exception  of  those  few  manufactured 
articles  defined  in  existing  law  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  That  was  the  provision  in  the  law  of  1937  that 
Senators  opposing  the  proposed  substitute  bragged  was  voted  for 
by  63  Senaiors  and  voted  against  by  only  6.  Aren't  those  63 
Senators  pleased  that  we  now  propose  to  amend  the  law  by  now 
taking  this  discretion  away  from  the  President  and  absolutely 
mandatorily  prohibiting  our  American  vessels  from  engaging  In 
any  commerce  with  belligerents?  If  they  do  not  favor  such 
change,  let  them  say  so  now.  The  old  cash-and-carry  law,  which 
expired  on  May  1,  1939.  as  far  as  the  divesting  of  title  of  the 
American  citizen,  is  reenacted  in  the  proposed  substitute,  but 
has  been  strengthened  by  providing  that  any  loss  by  any  American 
citizen  in  the  sale  and  transfer  ol  title  and  possession  ol  his 
goods  shall  not  be  made  the  basis  ol  any  claim  by  the  United 
States  Government. 

Do  not  the  opponents  ol  the  present  legislation  approve  ol  that 
additional  clause?  The  provision  for  a  foicigner  to  lake  title  and 
carry  all  goods  from  the  United  States  applies  only  to  the  warring 
powers,  but  some  of  the  warring  powers  might  start  to  submarine 
our  Arnerican  vessels  who  are  dealing  with  neutrals  adjacent  to 
warring  powers,  as  they  did  in  1917.  We  can't  afford  to  allow  our 
American  seamen  to  suffer  death  through  submarining  without 
notice  for  the  sake  ol  trading  even  with  a  neutral.  We  do  not  kno'W 
whether  such  conditions  will  arise;  nor  with  regard  to  what  neutral 
it  well  eventuate;  nor  can  we  know  how  long  such  action  might 
continue;  and,  therefore,  we  have  granted  to  the  President  ol  the 
United  States  the  discretion  to  place  combat  areas  around  those 
neutrals,  commerce  with  which  results  in  the  destruction  of  our 
chips,  our  American  vessels,  and  the  lives  ol  our  citizens  on  board, 
and  to  prohibit  entry  by  our  American  vessels  into  such  combat 
area  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  any  President  vested  with 
such  responsibility  would  use  such  power  necessarily,  and  it  Is 
equally  inconceivable  that  he  would  refuse  to  use  such  power  in 
carrying  out  the  intent  of  Congress  in  protecting  the  lives  ol  our 
seamen.  ,     , 

Do  you  know  that  today  there  Is  no  law  restricting  American 
vessels  from  carrving  scrap  iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  every 
kind  of  metal,  oil,  gasoline,  and  every  other  character  of  raw  mate- 
rial to  any  ol  the  warring  powers?  Certainly  the  opponents  ol 
the  proposed  legislation  must  lavor  the  absolute  restrictions  that 
we  propose  to  enact  into  law  prohibiting  the  tran.sportation  of 
such  materials  to  the  warring  powers.  Great  Britain  has  Issued 
its  list  ol  contraband — that  is,  articles  and  materials  that  may  be 
seized  or  destroyed  11  thev  believe  they  are  going  to  their  enemy— 
which  includes  all  ol  the  articles  that  I  have  named  which,  under 
existing  law,  may  be  carried  by  our  American  vessels  to  the  warring 
powers.    Germany  has  gone  even  fturther  in  its  list  ol  contraband. 
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It  inclncips  pvcry  art'.cl-  of  commerce  Only  recently  Oonnanv  ha> 
M  "k-  --Aocii-^n  \f--el-s  bornn.-o  «i;rh  ve.s.<;r>:s  were  carr\-in£,'  word  pulp 
"toOi-'nu  Bri'ain  Evrrvnnr  knows  that  the  chief  >i.-e  of  wood  pulp 
Is  m  the  ma:  utacture  ot  pnnor  Oh.  ye.~.  Wood  pu'p  may  be  vised 
for  the  maniir  .Lturr  of  other  lhlne;.s.  In  fact,  toduy  nearly  every- 
thing can  be  manufactured  into  iiv-truments  of  win;  and  yet  t^e 
opp-n"nts  cf  the  prrp-.-cd  lepi-lition  are  willing  to  defeat  the 
prop'^sed  n'^u^rality  law  F'mply  bect^u^  tho^  lew  manufactured 
arti'-:.-'  wh'ch  ar.-  defined  as  arn\i,  ar>:mun;Mon.  and  implements 
of  War  nay  b-  purchased  in  this  ccun'ry.  the  samo  at  all  other 
kinds  rf  w.ir  ins'.rumKnts.  and  taken  away  by  warr.ng  powers  In 
■*-      -.  their  own  ves-eLo 

All  the  old  prnvisl,,np.  even  tho*"  that  have  d'.ed  by  their  own 
terms  ft:e  r-eiiarffxl  into  the  proposed  leeislation  and  materiahy 
strengthened.  ThtMo  l.~  som.e  qur-iiMii  beim^  raised  by  tne  cppo- 
nentn  rf  the  pr.-.po'^ed  leirlsUiticn  with  ree-ard  to  .section  7  (at  cI 
the  prrpos''d  substitute  entlti'^d  •Financial  tran;-a''i:rnf=."  prohib-  i 
Itin'  the  purchase,  sale,  or  exchange  of  bondv  securities,  or  other  | 
oblmaiions  of  the  warring  powers,  or  the  making  of  loans,  or  the 
extension  of  credit  to  such  powers,  because  it  is  provided  that  if 
the  Presiricrt  shall  find  that  -^uch  acfon  will  serve  to  prot-ei  th.- 
cc;mm.ercial  Interests  if  the  United  States  or  its  citizens,  he  may. 
m  his  (iiscre'icn  and  to  such  extent  and  under  such  regulations 
as  he  may  prescribe,  except  from  the  operation  of  said  section 
ordlnarv  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  in  aid  of 
le^ful  transiictuns  and  of  a  character  customarily  used  ui  norm.al 
peacetime  commercial  transac-icus. 

Tiuy  forget  thar  thai   Unmia-'e  is  exactly  the  same  as  was  con- 
liiiufd  In  the  bill  for  which  63  Senators  voted  when  the  existing 
l.iw  was  before   the  Senate  In   1937.     They  forget  that  surh  'aw  is 
now  on  the  statute  books,   and  no  Senator  or  Congressman  to  m.y 
r    knowiedee   has  ever   made   any   objection   to   It   In    the   past      Tlie    | 
Aforinn-  Gen.  ral  In  cns'ruing  the  Johnson  Act.  which  is  almost    \ 
the  same  If-iTia-^e  as  section  7  of  the  exi.stlng  law  and  of  the  pro- 
IK)sed    substittue   except    that    such    act   does    not    by    any    proviso 
grant  any  di-cretion   to  the   President   to  permit   the  exten^.on   of 
short-tim.e  credit.s    sa;d   in  part:    -This.  I  think.  Is  indicative  of  a 
purpo-e  to  deal  with  such  "bonds'  and  'securities'  and  with  'other 
obi-cations'     cf     like     nature,     observing     the     rule     of     ejusd'^m 
generis-  that  Is.  obi; ligations  such  as  those  which  had  been  si  Id  to 
"the   Amcriran    public    to   raise    m.oney   for   the   use    (^f    the    forf  len 
gc.ve'iiments    is  \nv.c,    them — not    contemplating    forei'?n    currency, 
postal    money   orders,    drafts,    checks,    and    other   ordii-.ary    aids   to 
ban'^mij  ai:d  com.merrial  transactions,  which  are  'obligations'  m  a 
broad  M^nse  but  not   in  the  sense  Intended.     It  was  obviously  not 
the  purpose   of   the   Congress   to   discontinue   all   com.mercial    r.l;(- 
tlons   M.ith    the    defaulting   ccuntrles."     Ninety-dav    drafts,    checks, 
and  other  instruments  used   In   the  payment  for  export  gO(  d,3   are 
ge-  errdlv  considered  as  cash  transactions,  and  the  Trea.snry  Depart- 
ment s^V  decided  at  a  conference  at  which.  I  am  Informed.  Senator 
JcH.ssTN  w?. .   pre.'ent      Btit  let  us  remember   ths't   ihe   proviso   in 
exis'ing  law  rests  the  permission  of  the  extension  of  such  normal 
wa.  ."-time    commercial    tran.-act.lons    in    the    Prt  sident      I    nm    un- 
w  11  ng  to  believe  or  admit  that  any  President  pf  the  United  Sta'es 
wnuid    u.*e    thU   discretion    contrary    to    the   best    mter'-sts   of    the 
Urited    States      However,    the    Foreign    Relations    Committee    have 
add.-d    a  mnrrlators    clause  to  such   existing   law   in    the   following 
l&n.:uige-  'But  only  if  fuch  credits  and  oblig't:on,s  h.ave  mmtir.ties 
of  not  more  ihe.n  90  davs  and  are  not  renev  able      If  any  govern- 
rrerf     pohMca!    -'.ibdivisun     or    person    to    which    ire<!it    ha.s   been 
extend,  d   pursuant   to  the  authority  vestec.   In   the  President   under 
ths  -nhaectKT  !»  !ii  defaul*  in  whole  or  in  part  ur><ni  any  obliga- 
n'in  TO  which  svrh  erT^.i.'.irn  of  credit  relates    no  furthrr  extensi^'n 
of  cr.-dit  to  su'-h  government    political  subdivi.-ion,  or  person  shall 
be  made  rr  authorized  under  th^s  tubsectiun  during  the  period  of 
su<h  default  " 

If  3*^7  90-d-.v  cherka  or  drafts  of  a  bell!<-erent  po'-ernm^nt  are 
rot  paid  m  full  at  maturltv  then  the  President  !«  pr':h!hited  from 
erarring  such  government  said  90-day  exten-lcn  of  credit  on  any 
oth-'  tran'^H'-tl'  ns  during  surh  deiault  Is  there  atiy  stronger 
m-ndatrr'.-  provision  that  could  be  enacted?  Do  we  net  know  that 
9:1  nercet.t  of  commercial  tmn=acticns  are  condurtcd  through  drafts 
"^  and  checks  and  :ha'  a  period  maist  elapse  between  the  time  of  the 

civ'i.g  cf  such  drafts  and  -.■hecks  and  the  tln-.e  when  such  drafts 
and  checks  are  pr'-ented  and  rredit  Is  plvcn  to  the  se'ler'  Aie 
experts  of  cur  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  urua!  exports  to  be 
rb«*n.ioted  if  not  st.'pped.  throxigh  the  abandonment  of  the  cus- 
tomary m.ethcds  cf  payment  for  stich  goods'^  We  are  voluntarily 
placing  great  restrictions  tipon  our  citir-^ns  and  their  indti.strlrs 
Without  absclutelv  taking  the  chance  of  s'opping  all  exports  Our 
country  Is  not  in  a  condition  today  to  bear  any  such  add.tional 
burdens 

I  am  impatient  at  the  hocu.s-pocus  that  whatever  we  do  today 
will  be  a  st»'p  toward  war  b-rai.M-  tcnv^rr'^w  C<'nt'ress  will  yield  to 
peibuasions  to  do  things  that  they  believe  wrong  today  A  d;s- 
tingui.shed  Senator  of  the  United  States  enunciated  this  baseless 
contention  when  he  said  recently  in  a  national  broadcast :  "The 
next  step  will  be  to  make  loiins  to  the  Allies  to  protect  the  credit 
that  has  been  advanced  "  Well,  would  th.e  Senatcr  vote  to  give 
autiiorltv  for  our  Government,  to  lean  money  to  a  belligerent 
gov.'rnment  for  such  purp<  se?  Of  co'orse  not.  Would  any  Sena- 
tor who  opposes  the  proposed  legislation  vote  to  grant  such 
authority?  Of  course  not.  Would  any  patriotic  Member  cf  Con- 
press  cast  such  a  vc;te?  I  don't  believe  it.  I  ha\e  jUst  ci^  much 
confidence  ii;  th'^  wi^^dom  and  patriotism  of  every  Senatcr  in  the 
United  Stat.'s  as  I  have  m  the  distingulshid  Senators  who  fear 
such  action  and  who  woiild  fljht  againfit  it.    Tlie  Government  of 


the  United  States  can't  lend  m.oney  to  a  warring  power  wi-hout 
authority  of  Congress.  Congre&s  alone  can  appropria'e  m.oney  to 
carry  on  a  w?r  C«  ni'ress  alone  can  authorize  war.  Tlie  Men;bers 
of  tiie  C.n-ress  cf  tlio  United  States  are  pairiutiC,  intelligent,  and 
sincere  men  and  women.  Thev  have  a  tixid  determination  to  keep 
cut  of  the  European  war  It  is.  therefore,  deceptive  to  say  that 
such  a  Cngrese,  if  It  takes  a  step  that  it  beiieves  right  today.  Is 
going  to  talte  aiicther  step  tomorrow  that  is  not  right. 
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I         I  Exhibit  3  I       I 

(Senate  Report  No,  1155.  76th  Ccn^,.  id  sess,] 
NfruTRAi  ITT  Act  or  1939 
Mr,    PiTTMAN.   from    the   Committee   on   Foreign    Relations. 
mitiei  the  following  repcrt   do  accompany  H    J    Ro.s.  306); 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rtlations.  having  had  under 
consideri'icn  the  resohiticn  (H  J  Res.  300  entitled  the  "Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939."  hereby  report  the  same  with  an  amendment 
In  thp  nature  of  a  substitute  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
resolution  as  ameiided  do  pass. 

Th<-  cc^mittee  further  reports  the  purpose  of  the  substitute  Is  to 
preVrve  tlie  n<utrali:y  and  the  peace  of  thi'  United  States  and  to 
secure  the   safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  interesis      In  attempting 
to  accomplish  this  purpose  the  committee  has  written  into  the  pro- 
pcsed  substitute  definite  and  mandatory  legisUtior.  wherever  discre- 
tion could  be  eliminated.     From  a  consideration  of  the  text  It  will 
be    no'ed    that    the    ca.-^h-ard-car'-v    previsions    of    the    law    which 
exp:r-d  by  their  terms  on  May   1.   1939.  and  which  have  not  been 
nei.actcci    have  been  strengthened  as  to  the  provi^iori^  dealing  with 
the  divestmr^  of  title  of  citizens  in  goods  to  be  con. eyed  and  tians- 
fcrrrd  and  exported  to  belligerent  rcuntnes.     The  addition  of  this 
U'.ngUMge  to  the  paragraph  in  the  old  law  with  r- g;rd  to  th"  dives- - 
ing'cf  title,  namelv.  ihat  "No  loss  Incurred  by  any  such  citizen  m 
connection  with  tiie  s?.le  or  transfer  of  right,  title    and  interest  in 
any  su'-h  articles  .  r  materi.'-ils  =hall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim 
put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Btate-,."  covers  any 
loophole  'hnt  might  have  exis'pd  in  the  old  f  revisions  as  an  excuse 
for  demanding  of  the  Governnu  nt  that  thf  Government  undf-nake 
to  cell  M  t  dfbtfe  due  a  citiz-n.     Tins,  however,  is  not  the  mo.-t  iuip<ir- 
tan.  change  In  the  old  cash-and-carry  l..w.     The  prcvl.sicns  of  the 
old  law  With  regard  to  carry  did  not  prohibit  the  transfer  of  contra- 
band—that IS.  F.rticles  and  materials  designated  by  warring  powers 
a-    war    mater  al.s — to    bt  li'iierents    « X' cpt    the    lew    manufactured 
articles  defined  as  anns.  ammunition,  and  implenients  cf  w;ir.  but 
dflreated  to  th-^  rri'sid^^nt  the  discretion  to  prohibit  American  ves- 
sels "from   carryuig  certaii\   art!  les   to  bell:g( roj^is  whirh    he  could 
name      The    proposed    substitute    In    definite    lai  guage    and    in    a 
maiidatcry  manner  p.-ohibits  An.erican  vessels  to  carry  any  passen- 
gers or  any  articles  or  m  iteri.ds  to  any  foreign  state  named  by  th<> 
Pr.'sidctit  as  being  in  a  st;re  of  war      Th*^  section  of  the  pr*. posed 
substitute  which  is  intended  to  accomplish  this  |)urp<.se  is  found  in 
I    section  2  (ai.  whr^h  reads  as  follows 

■Sfc  2    (a  I  Vvhtnever  the  President  'hall  have  l^'-uf-d  a  proclama- 
ticn  under  the  aUThority  of  section  1   (ai   It  shall  thcrepftpr  be  un- 
'    lawful    for    anv    ATifricun    vessel    to    carry    any    pa.s-tT,ger,-<    or    any 
I    a.-iicles  or  m.atf rials  to  any  s'ate  nrtm^d  in  stich  pror l,im.ition" 

It  is  true    liov.e'.'T.  that  In  sub  ection   (f)   rn  pagp   17  tht^re  are 
[    certain   exc  plioiis   to    the   n-.andatory    pro\i';ions   of    -octlon    2    (a) 
hereinbefure  s*^  out  witli  relation  to  certain  cliaracters  of  tmnypor- 
t, it  ion  to  ports  in  the  Western  Hemlspherf      It  wi!l  be  n-ted   that 
tli'se  exceptions  ari-  miner  and  in  no  way  affect  the  proiubitlon  of 
transportation  bv  Amcriran  ve-sels  to  the  warring  power-^  in  E'lropc 
or  by  sea  to  Canad.i      It  will  be  r^-mi-mberetl,  rf  cour-e    that  at  the 
present   lime  there  Is  no  law  on  cur  statute  books  with  regard  to 
cash-and-carry  as  such  law  by  it-  own  te.in-  exjilred  on  May  1,  li>30, 
Ho'.ve'.er.  a  copy  of  our  neutrality  laws  as  they  existed  on  April  30. 
1939    including  the  c'-sh-and-carry  provisions  which  expired  at  that 
time,  are  attached  to  this  report  lor  the  mformatitn  cf  the  Senate. 
The  committef*  has  inserted   m   the  proposed  .substitute  for  the 
House    rcschrlon   a   new   provision,    being    section    3    (ai     enMtled 
"Combat  ureas,'     This  in   its   very   nature   must  apply    to   neutrals 
and    not   to    b*'illgerents    becaus*^    there   will    be    no    commerc.>    by 
American  vessels  with  belligerents  undf-r  the  prohibition  conuiined 
in  section  2  (a).     It  Is  intended  to  grant  to  th"  President  discretion 
to  prevent  otir  American  ships  from  tradin'-t  with  neutrals  adjacent 
to  belligerents  in  the  event  a  belligirent  is  submarining  our  Ameri- 
can merchant   vesc^-ls  which  are   engaged   in   commerce    with  such 
ntutrals.     It  will  be  also  noted,  however    that  thi-  discrc  ticn  may 
be  u-ed  bv  the  President  und<-r  such  nil^^s  and  regulatums  as  he 
may  prescribe      I  call  attention  to  the  fact  tliat  the  words  i:.B(d  are 
"as' may  be  prescrib«^d,"  bec:iu.>^e  under  sectlcn  13.  tntitled  "Regn- 
laticns."  the  President,  and  the  President  alone,  is  authorised  from 
time  to  time  to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  not  Inctin- 
£istent  with  lr;W  as  may  be  necesiary  and  pre  per  to  c.irry  cut  the 
intent  cf  such  provision  or  any  ether  provision  In  the  bill.     This 
discretion  v  as  deemed   noce.ssary   to  meet  any   emergency   for   the 
transfer  cf  a  paisenj^er  to  a  neutral  port,  even  though  it  be  lia  s 
combat  area,  and  to  protect  against  unrca^scnablc  pr>  secuticn  of  a 
citlr^u  of   the   United   States   under   the   harsh   provisions   of   the 
section. 

The  section  d^nlmg  with  financial  transactions  In  the  existing  law 
has  been  greatly  strengthi-ned  as  a  comparison  of  the  existing  law 
with  the  proposed  subst.tute  will  readily  disclose.  Under  existing 
law.  credits  t.i  belligerent  gcvernmen.ts  are  prohibited,  but  there  Is 
a  proviso  attached  to  .such  si  cti   n  which  states 

P'o-tdc(f,  Tliat  If  the  President  shall  find  that  such  action  will 
Serve  to  protect  the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the  United 


States  or  its  citizens,  he  m.ay.  In  his  dlscrf^tion,  and  to  such  extent 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescrilne.  except  from  the 
oi)eratlon   of  this  .section   ordin.^ry  commercial   credits  and    short- 
timi-   obli'n.tions   in   aid   of    legal   transactions   and   of   a   character 
custcman'ly  ir  cd  in  nornial  peacetime  commercial  tran.=;acticns." 
Jn'th-  House  Joint  resolut.on  th-^  existing  law  was  amended  by  In- 
s.  rti;-.g  after  the  words  '■except  from  the  operation  of  this  section" 
tlie  f'illowmg  words  1  "For  a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days  with- 
out renewals."     Yuur  committeL'  did  not  consider  such  language  a 
siuliient  restriction  upon  the  du.cret.on   vf-ted   m   the   Pre'-ident. 
It.  therefore,  struck  out  such  language  and'inserted  after  the  wcrds 
"nornial  peacetime  commercial  transactions"  tlie  following;  1 
"but  only  If  such  credits  and  obligations  have  maturities  of   not 
more  than  90  days  and  arc  not  renewable.    If  any  government,  polit- 
ic;! sulidivislon.or  person  to  which  credit  has  been  extended  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  vested  In  the  President  under  this  subsc  tlon 
is  m  default  m  whole  or  in  part  upon  anv  obligation  to  which  such 
c\t<  iision  of  credit  relates,  no  further  extension  of  credit  to  such 
govcrr.mer.t.  politidl  .subdivision,  or  person  shall  be  made  or  au- 
thonz.-d  under  this  subsection  during  the  period  of  such  default." 
Attention  of  the  Senate  is  called  to  the  fact  that  the  word  'per- 
Eon"  Is  qualified  by  the  words  "such  perron  "  as  is  described  in  the 
main  body  of  the  section,  wherein  it  saysi 

"•  »  •  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  politi- 
cal subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or 
on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any  such  state." 

The  provision  with  regard  to  traveling  on  vessels  of  belligerent 
Btates  IS  in  substance  and  effect  the  same  as  In  existing  law. 

Tiie  provision  in  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  solicitation  and 
rollection  of  funds  is  reenacted  In  the  proposed  substitute  with 
Bome  modifi  -ation  of  the  language  to  make  it  more  definite  and  to 
Improve  the  construction. 

The  provisions  in  existing  law  with  regard  to  restrictions  on  tlie 
uses  of  American  ports  and  with  rettard  to  submarines  and  armed 
merchant  ves.sels  have  been  substantially  reenacted  in  the  proposed 
substitute  with  the  exception  that  In  some  particulars  the  language 
has  been  broadened  and  strengthened. 

The  existing  law  as  to  American  republics  Is  reenacted  In  the 
propasfd  substitute. 

Another  new  provision  has  "been  added  to  existing  law  In  the 
proposed  sub.stitute  dealing  with  the  Red  Cross,  It  is  found  in 
'  section  4  of  the  substitute.  It  excepts  the  Red  Cross  when  pro- 
ceeding under  safe  conduct  granted  bv  the  belligerent  states  as  to 
the  carrying  of  certain  materlal.s  in  chartered  vessels  from  the  pro- 
hibition contained  in  section  2  (a).  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
mittee that  such  Is  the  proper  and  wise  way  to  transport  olf.ccrs 
and  American  Red  Cro's  personnel,  medical  personnel,  and  medical 
supplies,  food,  and  clothing,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering  to 
the  noncombatants  of  belligerent  stales.  j 

Tliere  has  been  another  definition  added  to  definitions  found  in 
section  15  of  the  substitute.     It  !s  found  in  ."ubsectlon   if)   of  sec-    | 
tion  15      It  defines  the  word  "citizen"  as  used  in  the  act, 

Probablv  the  most  important  changes  made  in  existing  law  except 
Bcction  2  (a I  are  In  the  penalty  provisions.  The  maximum  penal- 
ties contained  in  the  existing  law  which  arc  for  the  violation  of  the 
financial  clauses,  namely,  punishment  upon  conviction  by  fine  cf 
not  m<  re  than  $50,000  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both  are  also  extended  to  the  violation  of  sub.scction  (a)  of  section 
2- -that  is.  the  prohibition  against  American  vessels  engaging  in 
com.merce  with  belligerents,  and  for  the  violation  cf  the  law  In 
relation  to  combat  areas.  It  will  also  be  noted  that  the.se  penalties 
extend  to  the  ofTlcers  or  directors  of  any  corporation,  organizatlcn. 
or  a>>6ociatlon  that  owns  the  vessel. 

The  provisions  of  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board  have  been  strengthened  as  to  the  reports  that 
thall  be  made  to  the  Board  by  any  person  seeking  a  license  for  such 
exports.  There  Is  added  to  the  existing  law  in  subsection  (d)  the 
lo'lowing  language  1  "without  first  having  submitted  to  the  Board 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  cf  fale  and  having  ob- 
tained a  hcen.se  therefor  "  The  Board  by  the  proposed  substitute 
Is  required  to  report  to  Congress  on  January  1  and  July  1  of  each 
year  instead  of  annually,  as  is  provided  In  existing  law.  In  addition 
to  the  other  f.^cts  required  to  be  reported  by  the  BL>ard.  under  the 
proposed  substitute  the  Board  m.ust  Include  in  such  report  "the 
name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  term.s  of  sale  made  uiidi  r  such 
license."  This  will  enable  the  Congre:^  at  its  next  .session  in  Jan- 
tiarv  to  obtain  all  of  the  facts  with  regard  to  sales  and  exports  by 
licensees.  Including  not  only  the  name  of  the  purchaser  but  the 
teinis  of  sale.  If  Congress  then  deems  the  terms  of  .sale  unsatis- 
factory, it  will  then  possess  facts  upon  which  to  legislate. 

The' committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  in  existing 
law  providing  for  an  embargo  upon  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  should  be  repealed  and  not  reenacted  in  any  form. 
Therefore  such  provisions  are  not  carried  in  the  present  proposed 
t-ubsti'ute.  The  ccmmittce  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States 
cannot  maintain  Us  neutrality  so  long  as  such  embargo  provi£i..ns 
remain  upon  our  statute  bw)ks.  It  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  pre- 
cepts of  international  law  which  prescribe  that  any  belligerent  may 
Ii.uiTh.ise  anv  articles  or  m'nterials  In  any  neutral  country.  Belliger- 
ents as  well  as  neutrals  have  relied  from  lime  immemorial  upon  this 
law.  It  has  for  hundreds  of  years  been  recognized  by  both  belliger- 
ents and  neutrals  to  govern  their  conduct  toward  each  other  and  is 
today  so  recognized  bv  the  governments  of  the  world  with  the 
excejjtlon  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  voluntary  departure  from 
International  law  bv  the  United  States  Government  and  cannot, 
m  the  opimon  of  the  committee,  be  administered  in  an  equitable  or 


neutral   manner,   nor  will   it   serve  to  maintain   the   peace   of  %lic 
United  States. 

There   is  hereto  attached   as  a  part  of  this  report   House  Joint 

Resolution  306.  as  it  is  now  reported  to  the  Senate. 

[H.  J,  Res.  30G.  7Gth  Cong..  2d  sess.] 

[Strike   out  the   preamble   and  all   after   the  resolving   clause   and 

insert  the  part  printed  in  italic! 

Joint  resolution— Neutrality  Act  cf  1939 

CWhereps  th-  policy  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  wars  not 
affecting  the  defense  of  the  United  States  is  a  policy  of  neutrality 
m  accordance  with  the  rules  of  Intcrnaticnal  law:  end 

[Whereas  the  United  States  stands  for  restating  and  strengthen- 
ing the  rights  of  neutrals  at  the  earliest  practicable  time:   and 

tWhereas  it  seems  advisable,  until  these  rights  can  be  restated, 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  this  Nation  becoming  involved  in  foreign 
wars  by  restricting  the  exercise  of  certain  neutral  rights  of  our 
citizens  1  Therefore  be  it] 

Resolved  bjj  the  Scr.aic  and  House  0/  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  asseinblcd, 

tPROCLAMATlON    OF   A    STATE    OF    WAR   BETWEEN    FOREIGN    STATES 

[Section  1.  (a)  Tliat  whenever  the  President  or  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  loreign  states,  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  promote  the 
security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the 
lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  President  .shall  Issue  a 
proclamation  naming  the  states  involved;  and  he  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as  and  when  they  may 
become  involved  in  the  war. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  President 
to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this  section  have 
ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  the  same. 

[Sec  2  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  atithoritv  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms 
or  ammunition  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  any  belliger- 
ent states  named  in  such  proclamation. 

[TRAVEL  ON  VESSELS  OF  BELLIGERENT  STATES 

[Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  no  citizen  of  the 
United  States  shall  travel  except  at  his  own  risk  on  any  veSvSel  of 
the  state  or  states  named  in  such  proclamation,  unless  m  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe. 

[(b)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  revoked  any  proclama- 
tion i.ssued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  of  any  regulations  Issued  by  the  President  here- 
under shall  thereupon  cea.se  to  apply  with  respect  to  the  state  or 
i  states  named  in  such  proclamation,  except  with  respect  to  offenses 
committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

'  [FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS    AND    TRANSFER    OF    TITLE 

[Sec  4  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a).  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  anv  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment cf  any  st.ite  named  In  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  cf  the  government  of  any  such  stale.  Issued  after  the  date 
of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit 
to  any  such  government,  political  subdivision,  or  person  1  Provided. 
I  Tliat  if  the  President  shall  find  that  such  action  will  serve  to  pro- 
'  tect  the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the  United  States  or  lu 
cit)zen.s  he  may.  In  his  discretion,  and  to  such  extent  and  under 
KUf  h  regulations  as  he  niay  prescribe,  except  from  the  operation  ot 
thi->  stction  lor  a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days  without  renewals 
ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  in  aid  of 
legal  tran.-actions  and  of  a  character  customarily  used  In  normal 
peacetime  commercial  transactions;  the  President  shall  make  pub- 
lic every  90  days  any  and  all  exceptions  granted  under  this  pro- 
viso   together  with  the  amounts  of  credits  involved. 

[('b)  The  provLsions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or 
adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  the 
President's  proclamation.  ^       ^,         ,    .      , 

[(c)  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  or  of  any  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a 
corporation,  organization,  or  association,  each  officer  or  agent 
thereof  participating  in  the  violation  may  be  hable  to  the  penalty 
herein  prescribed. 

[(d)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  .section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful, 
except  In  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe,  to  export  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  export 
or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  exported  or  transported,  from  the 
United  States  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  state  named  in  the 
t  roclamation,  any  articles  or  materials  until  all  right,  title,  and 
intf^rest  thr-rcin  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment agency,  institution,  association,  partnership,  corporation, 
or  national.  The  shipper  of  such  articles  or  materials  shall  be  re- 
quired to  file  With  the  collector  of  the  port  from  which  they  arc  to 
be  exported  a  declaration  under  oath  that  there  exists  In  citizens 
of  the  United  Stales  no  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  such  articles  or 
materials  and  to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall 
be  promulgated  from  time  to  time  by  the  President.    Any  such 
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declaration  ^c  S'  d  shall  be  a  ccnclusiw  estoppn.'!  a'^ainst  any  claim 
of  any  citizen  ci  thn  Ur.ited  St.itrs  of  ncht.  title,  or  Interest  in 
8urh  artKU'S  or  inateriaL?  Insurance  wnttv-u  by  underwnieis  on 
Eurh  articles  or  rnatenala  shall  not  be  de^'nied  ar^  Anii^riran  interest 
therei:.,  u::d  no  in:urancf  {v.icy  i.-^^ucl  or  such  urti.lrs  r  ni.r.erlal-s, 
and  no  Icts  Iricum-d  th-TC  undp.-.  shall  bo  niadr  the  ba>is  of  any 
clRlm  put  forward  by  thf  Government  of  the  United  States  The 
provisions  of  thi^i  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  trade  on  or  over 
lands,  lakes,  nveri,  and  inland  \^alvrs  bordering  on  the  United 
States 

[(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  revoked  any  proclama- 
tion issuod  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a>.  i.he  provision.-;  of 
tlu^  beciiun  and  cI  any  rt^ula'.ioi.s  ISi^ued  by  the  Pre^.dent  here- 
under i-haU  th' reupuii  cea^e  to  apply  wi'h  rispec',  to  the  state  or 
states  i.bin'd  in  .-uch  pr  iclainatiun,  except  wllii  ri-spjct  to  offenses 
comnattfcd  prior  to  cuth  revocation. 

t^^OLICrTATin.N    AKD   COLLECTION    OF   Fl'NDS 

tSE'-  5  lai  Wh.rev'T  the  President  shall  have  1-Pued  a  procla- 
mation undiT  the  authority  of  secT:on  1(a)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  MiV  peis^-in  v.'ithtn  the  United  S-ates  to  Eolicit  or 
receive  any  contribution  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  pcverr.ment  of  any 
smnll  state  naiae<i  in  the  proclnnv.iuun  or  ci  any  u.;sjriatiin.  organl- 
zaii.'ii.  or  peri^on  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government. 
Nothing  in  thi>  section  ^hall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the  solicita- 
tion or  colleLli  ;n  cf  ccntnbut,i;)n-  to  be  used  for  medical  aid  and 
a;»5lt.iunce,  or  for  fCKid  aticl  clothing  to  relieve  hnniar:  suf»Lrln?.  -wh-n 
such  soUruatlcn  or  collection  of  cor.tnbunons  if  made  on  bfhalf 
of  and  for  use  by  any  person  or  organizaimn  which  n  not  aciinR 
for  or  on  bfh.ill  or  u.  aid  of  any  .--uch  govjrnmeiit.  but  all  siirh 
sohcitatioi'.s  and  c<jilections  cf  contributions  shall  hf  subject  to  th" 
approval  of  the  President  and  shall  be  made  under  such  lules  and 
regulation.-  as  he  -hal".  p.-e^jcribe 

[lb)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  revoked  any  proclama- 
tion nsued  ur.der  the  authorrv  of  section  1  (a)  the  provi.^ioiis  of 
this  section  and  of  anv  regulations  Issued  by  the  Presid-'iit  hereunder 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  %vlth  respect  to  the  small  states 
i.amed  m  surh  pictUmation,  except  with  rctp>ect  to  offenses  com- 
iniiU'd  prior  to  ;  uch  levocatlon. 

[AMERICAN    REPrBLICS 

[Sec  6  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution  shall  not 
apply  to  any  American  republic 

[rSE  or  AMEP.ICAN  PORTS  AS  BATE  OF  SfPFLY 

[Sec  7  (a)  Wher.evT.  during  any  war  In  which  tho  United 
States  Is  neutral,  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized 
by  him.  shall  have  cause  to  belK've  that  any  vessel,  domestic  or 
foreign,  whether  requiilr.g  clearance  or  not.  us  about  to  carry  out 
of  a  port  of  the  United  States  fuel,  men,  arms,  ammunition  im- 
plementii  of  war.  or  other  supplies  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply 
ship  of  a  bell.<;crent  state  m  violation  of  the  laws,  treaties,  or 
obligations  i.f  ;he  United  States  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
supreme  law  cf  fhe  land,  but  the  evidence  is  not  deemed  sufRci'-nt 
to  justify  forbidding  the  departure  of  the  vessel  as  provided  for  by 
section  1.  title  V  cn.\p*er  SO.  of  the  act  approved  Juno  15.  1917  (40 
Stuf  217.  221.  use,  1934  ed  ,  title  18,  sec  ,11).  and  if.  m  the 
President's  judKtnent  such  action  will  ?erve  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the  com- 
m»^rc!al  Interests  rf  the  Unit<'d  States  and  its  clttzen.s  or  to  promote 
ih-'  security  or  neu'rulity  of  the  United  States,  he  -hall  have  the 
power,  and  it  shall  be  his  du*y.  to  require  the  owner,  mnster,  or 
person  In  command  thereof,  before  deparUng  frcin  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  to  give  a  bend  to  the  United  Stages,  with  sufficient 
sureties.  In  sufh  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that 
the  vef.^.el  will  not  deliver  the  men  or  any  p<'rt  of  the  cargo,  to  any 
warship,  tender   or  supply  ship  of  a  belligerent  state 

[lb'  If  the  President  or  any  p'='rson  thereunto  atithorized  by 
him  shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  a  p^irt  of  the 
United  Sta'es.  has  previously  cleared  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States  during  such  war  and  delivered  Its  cargo  cr  any  part  thereof 
to  a  warship  tender  or  supply  ship  of  a  bellig^'renL  state,  he  may 
prohibit  the  departure  of  such  vessel  dtirlng  the  duration  of  the 
war 

[srBMAP.INES    AND    ARMED    MEIICH.\NT    VESSELS 

[Sec  8.  Whenever  during  any  war  In  which  the  United  States 
Is  neutral,  the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  by  the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a 
belligerent  state  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  will  serve  to  maintain  peace  t»etween  the  United  States 
and  belligerent  states  or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of 
tl.e  United  State>  and  Ks  citize:,-.  cr  to  promote  the  security  of 
the  United  States,  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall 
tliereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  such  submarine  or  armed  merchant 
vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Uniud  States 
or  to  depart  therefrom,  except  under  such  conditions  and  .subject 
to  such  limitations  as  the  President  may  prescribe  Whenever. 
In  h;.-  Jud£;m.ent.  the  conditions  which  have  caused  him  to  Issue 
his  proclamation  h.ave  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  prochuna- 
tion  and  the  provisions  of  tins  section  shall  thereupon  cea^^e  to 
apply. 

[national    MUNTnONS    CCNTEOL    BOARD 

[Skc.  0  I  a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions 
Con.trol  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Beard").  The 
Board  shail  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man and  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treaiury.  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  S«icretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the 


Secretary  of  Commerce  Except  as  otherwl'^e  provided  in  this 
Joint  re:"oIutlon.  or  by  ether  law.  the  adniints'rati'.n  of  this  Joint 
resolution  is  vested  in  the  Department  of  State  Tl:ie  Secretary 
of  State  thall  promulgat"  .such  rules  ar.d  r''f;u!aiion.s  with  rei^ard 
to  the  enforcemei.t  cf  this  section  a.-  h"-  may  drem  necessary  to 
carrv  out  its  provisicr.s  Tlie  Board  shall  be  c<  ni.ened  by  the 
chairman  and  shall  hold  at  Ir-ipt  one  meeting  a  year 

[(b)  Every  per^on  who  engager  in  the  tu-^mess  of  m;-.nufactnrin», 
exporting,  or  importing  any  oi  the  arms,  ummuiiition,  or  inij  li- 
nifirs  of  war  reierred  to  in  this  Joint  resolution,  whether  as  an 
exporter.  Importer,  manufacttirer.  or  dealer,  shall  regis'e'"  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  his  name,  or  buslne.ss  itame.  principal  place  of 
business,  and  places  of  business  in  the  United  State  .  and  a  lit 
tl  the  arms,  anintumticn.  and  implement,-:  of  war  which  he  manu- 
factu'ts    import      oi  expor's 

[(C)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shsll 
no'lfy  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  impUni'-'nts  of  war  v.hich  h^  exports.  Imports.  (,r  manula:- 
ture<=:  and  vipon  such  notih.-^aMon  the  Secr>'tary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  such  person  an  amended  certihcate  of  registration,  free  of 
charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of  the 
original  certihcate.  Every  per-un  required  to  regL-ter  tinder  tha 
pro\  isions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  registration  foe  of  $100.  Upon 
receipt  of  the  required  re:?lstration  fee,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
i-sue  a  registration  certihcate  valid  for  5  years,  which  shall  ije 
r-n.ewable  l.)r  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the  payment  fjr 
eaoh  renewal  of  a  feo  of  $100. 

[id)  It  .-hall  he  unlawful  for  any  per>-.on  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  export  from  the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  anv  of  t  le 
arms.  ammuniMon.  or  inipiements  of  war  referred  to  in  this  Joint 
resolution,  or  to  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  to  the  Uiutcd  States 
Irom  any  other  sta'e,  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implemerts 
of  w.i.r  referred  to  in  this  Joint  resolution,  without  first  havng 
obtained  a  license  therefor.  In  the  api'licatlon  for  license  the  ap- 
plicant shall  set  forth  a  description  of  such  exports  or  imports 
together  with  the  terms  of  sale  as  to  credit  cr  paymeiu. 

[(e)  All  p«r.-ons  required  to  register  und"r  tins  section  shiU 
maintain,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  c  r  any 
pervin  or  persons  ciosiynated  by  him  such  permanent  records  of 
manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  arms,  am- 
munition, aid  implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of  State  sh*ll 
pi  escribe. 

[(f)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  to  persons  who  have  registered  as 
herein  provided  lor  except  In  d.^'s  of  export  or  import  licen.-eg 
where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  ol  war  would 
be  m  violation  of  this  Joint  retolutlon  or  any  .ther  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party, 
in  which  casfs  such  licenses  shall  not  be  issued, 

[(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  an^munition.  or  implements  of  v;ar 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  cf  the  United  States  by  any  o*Tii  r.  execu- 
tive department,  cr  Independent  establ-.shment  cf  tiie  G  'Vernmcnt 
frcm  nny  porson  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Joint  resolution. 

[(h)  Tlie  provl.-,lon.>  of  the  act  of  August  29.  1016.  relating  to  tho 
sale  of  ordnance  and  stores  to  the  Govenn.ient  of  Cuba  (.19  Stat. 
619  643:  U  S  C.  1934  ed  .  title  50.  sec.  72),  are  hereby  repealed 
as  of  December  31.   1937. 

[(1)  Tlie  Board  shall  make  an  annual  repx^rt  to  Conktres"=.  df  ies 
of  which  shtiU  be  distributed  as  are  othei  report.^  transmitted  to 
Congress  Such  reports  shall  contain  such  information  and  dita 
collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  considered  cf  value  in  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  connected  with  the  control  of  trade  in  arns, 
ammunition  and  Implements  of  war.  The  Board  shall  include  iii 
such  reports  a  list  of  all  person.-,  required  to  res^ister  und'T  the  pro- 
visions of  this  joint  resolution,  and  full  Intorination  concerning 
the  licenses  Issued  heretinder:  Proiidrd.  That  if  the  Presidjnt 
shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  section  I 
(a)  the  Board  shall  thereupon  make  public  an  immediate  report 
containing  all  the  information  herein  provldfd.  and  shall  mike 
public  a  similar  report  each  90  days  thereafter  so  long  as  such 
proclamation  shall  be  In  force. 

[ij)  The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles 
which  shall  be  considered  arms  ammunition,  and  implementi  of 
war  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 

[REGULATIONS 

[Pec.  10  The  President  may.  from  time  to  t;me.  promuU:ate 
such  rules  and  ret^nlatlons.  not  InconMstent  with  law.  as  may  be 
necessiiry  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  proMsions  of  rlus 
Joint  resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  anv  power  or  autlu^rity  con- 
ferred on  him  by  this  Joint  resolution  through  such  officer  or 
officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct.  / 

[GENERAL   PENALTY    PROVISION  { 

[Sec.  11.  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provislVjna 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  of  anv  rule  or  regulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  Is  not  herein  provided,  sacii 
violator  or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  thaa 
$1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

[DEFINITIONS 

[Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution — 

[ta)   The   term    "United    States.'    when    used    In    a   geographical 

sense,  includes  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  insular  oos- 

sessions  of  the   United  States    (Including  the   Philippine  Islands), 

the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

[(b)   The   term  "person"   includes   a   partnership,   company,   aa- 

sociation.  or  corporation,  as  well  as  a  natural  persoa 
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ri()  Tlie  term  "ves.^el"  means  everj'  description  of  watercraft 
(inrlu-'-ng  aircraft)  or  other  contrivance  tised.  or  capable  of  being 
us'ed    as  a  means  of  transportation  en.  under,  or  over  water. 

[(d)  The  term  "sUte"  shall  Include  n.ition,  government,  and 
country 

[srPARAniLITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

[Set    13    If  any  of  tho  provisions  of  thi*;  Joint  resolution,  or  the 
lannhcatlon  thereof  to  anv  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid 
the  r.-mninder  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby.  i 

[APPROPRIATIONS  ^  )  • 

rs-c  14  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
time' to  time,  out  of  any  "money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
ainropriated.  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

[REPEAL  OF  ACTS  OF  1935,  1936.  1937 

rSFC    15    Tlie   act   of   Augu.st   31.    1935    (Public   Res.   No    67.   74th 

Cong)'   a.=' amended  bv  the  act  of  Fobruary  29.   1936   (Ptibllc  Res. 

No   74    74th  Cong  ).  and  the  act  of  May  1.  1937  (Public  Res.  No,  27, 

'■75th  Coiut),  and  the  act   of  January  8.   1937    (Public  Res    No^  1. 

75th  Cong  )    are  herebv  repealed:   Provided.  That  such  repeal  shall 

'not  al'^cct  tlie  validity  "of  the  Proclamation  Numbered  2237  of  May 

If    n37  (59  Stat    1834),  dcfimng  the  term  "arm'.,  ammunition,  and 

ilmnl-ments    of    war"    or    of    certificates    of    registration    or    licenses 

'l.s..ued  ptirsuant  to  the  provisions  of  ^cctlon  5  of  the  act  of  May  1. 

'  1937.3 

'  Pr<K-lamatum   of  a   State   of   War   Between   Foreign   States 

Srctinn  1  (d)  That  uhrnrvrr  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by 
coneurrent  rcso/tifion.  shall  find  that  there  eiists  a  state  of  xrar 
betneen  firretpn  state.s.  inui  that  it  is  neces>ary  to  promote  the 
security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the 
lues  of  nt'::en.s  of  the  United  State.i.  the  President  shall  issue  a 
pr.x'lamation  naming  the  states  involved,  and  he  shall,  from  rwie 
■  to  tune,  by  pro<lamatwn.  name  other  states  a.>  and  lehen  .hey  may 
become  tniol^ed  in   the  ifur. 

ib)  Whenever  the  state  of  icar  uhich  shall  have  caused  the 
P-e^ident  to  is^ne  any  proclamation  under  the  authoiUy  of  this 
section  .shall  have  ceased  to  exist  mth  respect  to  any  state  named 
fn  such  pr<K-!amation.  he  shall  revoke  surh  proclnmanon  with 
respect  to  such  state. 

Commerce  With  States  Engaged  in  Armed  Conflict 
Sec    ^    (O)   Whenever  the  Prcndent  shall  have  issued  a  proclana- 
tioi    under\he   authority   of   section   1    ia)    it   shall   thrreajUrbe 
unLrful  fnr  any   American  vessel   to  carry  any   pa.^sengers  or  any 
aTc  J.' or  materials  to  any  state  named  m  .^uch  proclamation. 

(b)  Who^'ver  shall  vioUite  any  of  the  provisions  "f f'^'^^J.^ll^^^ 
of  this  section  or  of  any  rcgidaticn.,  H^sued  '^u>rcunde^  shalluiyon 
Jonvctmn  thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  $30,000  or  imprisoned 
/Tno  r^ore  r^an  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by 
a  c^jxrratuni  argani:.ation,  or  as.'^ociation.  each  officer  or  dnector 
thZ^^^rtu-xpating  m  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  p^-nalty 
heum    prescribed  ,  ..  .„_ 

,r)  VV^icnercr  the  President  shall  have  v>sued  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaicful  to 
eiportor  transport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be 
cj^p^ted  or  transported,  from  the  United  States  ^o  any  sta^e^named 
in  such  proclamation,  any  articles  o-  materials  until  "''/'5^^  f^^'  ■ 
ar  d  interest  therein  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  goi- 
ernment  agency,  institution,  association,  partnership,  corporation 
Z  national  The  shxfrper  of  such  articles  or  materials  f«^'  &« 
7ec  :rrdtofile  mth  thJ  collector  of  the  port  from  or  through  uhich 
the  J  are  to  be^xported  a  declaration  under  oath  that  there  exists  m 
vci"t-er^^of%i7  united  States  any  right,  title,  or  interest  iri  siich 
artdes  or  mat^-naLs.  and  to  comply  u-ith  such  rules  °"d  J.^J^'"'  °"^ 
as  shall  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time.  Any  such  deeU^rationso 
filed  Shan  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  any  claim  of  ""V.^  '^^ 
of  the  United  States  of  right,  title,  or  interest  m  '^^^'f' fl'^J^'f!^ 
matenals  No  loss  menirred  by  any  such  citizen  m  connection  uith 
the  sale  or  tran.sjer  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  .such  a'J'^i^^or 
material  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 

(f?)  Insurance  u^ittcn  by  undenmters  on  articles  or  materials 
ivcluded  m  shipments  uhich  are  subject  to  restrictions  under  the 
V'ovisiuns  of  thu  joint  resolution,  and  on  tassels  carrying  such  ship- 
ments shall  not  be  deemed  an  American  interest  therein,  and  no 
insurance  policy  issued  on  such  articles  or  materials,  or  vesse.s  arid 
no  loss  mrurred  thereunder  or  by  the  owners  of  such  vessels.  sJiaUbc 
node  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the 
V'.'.ted  States. 

(c)  VVicticrrr  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1  ia)  shall  have  been  revoked  uHth  respect  to  any  state  the  pro- 
vt=riOns  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to 
such  state  ex'^ept  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation, 
if)  The  pro}  isions  of  s^ibsection  {a)  of  this  section  shall  not  app.y 
to  transp<yrtation  by  American  vessels  on  or  over  lakes,  nrers.  and 
inland  waters  bo'denng  on  the  United  States,  or  to  transportation 
by  aircraft  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States:  and  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (r)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  such 
tran-^portation  of  mad.  personal  effects  of  any  individual  on  any  such 
vessel,  and  nrce^.sary  .supplies  for  any  such   vessel. 

ig)  r^ie  pror!.s-;o7is  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  iU  lo  transportation  by  American  vessels  to  any  place  m 
the  Western  Hemisphere  south  of  30    north  latitude  of  any  articles 


Ol  materials  which  are  to  be  used  exclus'.vely  by  an  American  vessel: 
(2)  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  of  mail,  passengers,  and 
personal  efferts  of  any  individual  on  any  such  vessel  from  any  port 
in  the  United  Slates  to  a  port  m  the  Western  Hemisphere  south  of 
30  north  latitude:  or  (3)  to  transportation  ly  a:rcrajt  from  any 
port  m  the  United  States  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  Occcn  or  the 
China  Sea  of  mail,  passengers,  personal  effects  of  individuals  on  such, 
aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies  for  such  aircraft.  All  transportation 
reierred  to  m  this  subsection  and  svibsection  (/)  shall  be  subject  to 
such  restrictions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe. 

Combat  Areas 

Sec.  .■?.  (a)  Wlierunier  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclama-' 
tion  under  the  authority  oj  section  1  (a),  and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  so  requires, 
)ie  .--holl.  by  proclamation,  define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it 
shal'  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may 
be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  American 
vessel  to  proceed  into  or  tlircugh  any  such  combat  area. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  proi~isions  of  this  sec- 
tion by  any  American  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  officer  thereof,  such 
vessel,  owner,  or  officer  shall  be  fined  noz  more  than  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  Shcntld  the  owner 
of  such  vessel  be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  association,  each 
office  irr  directoi  participating  in  the  isolation  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  herei-'iabcne  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  violation  of  this 
section  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  passenger,  such  passenger  may 
be  fined  not  'more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  vwre  than 
2  years,  or  both 

(c)  The  Prer^dent  may  from  time  to  time  modify  or  extend  any 
proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  this  section,  and  when 
the  conditions  which  shall  have  caused  him  to  issue  any  such  proc- 
Irmation  shall  have  cea.scd  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  such  proclama- 
tion and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to 
apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

American  Red  Cross 
Sec  4.  The  proi-isions  of  section  2  la)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
transportation  by  vessels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and 
control  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  safe  conduct 
granted  by  states  named  in  any  proclamation  isued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  ia).  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, medical  personnel,  and  medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing, 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

Travel  on  Vessels  of  Belligerent  States 
Sec  5  (a)  W/ienerer  f/ie  President  s/ia/I /lare  is.sued  a  proclama- 
fton  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (o)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any  vessel 
of  any  state  named  m  sucii  proclamation,  except  in  accordance  with, 
such  'rules  and  regulaticms  as  may  be  prescribed. 

rn)  Whenei-<-r  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
secHon  1  \a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state  the 
prcnisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  u-ith  re- 
spect to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such, 
revocation. 

Arming  of  American  Merchant  Vessels  Prohibited 
Sec  6  Whenever  the  Preside:. t  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful until  such  proclamation  is  rer.cked,  for  any  American  vessel, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  any  foreign  state  to  be  armed,  except 
with  srnnil  arms  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the  President  may 
deem  -u-cessary  and  shall  publicly  designate  for  the  preservation 
of  discipline  aboard  any  such  vessel. 

Financial  Transactions 
Sec   7    (a)   Whenever  the  President  shall  have  is.sued  a  proclama- 
tion  under  the  authority  of   section   1    (a),  it   shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  exchange  bo'nds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of   the  goicrn- 
mcnt  of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person   acting  for  or  en 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  such  state,  issued  after  the  date 
of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  U)an  or  extend  any  credit  to 
any   .such   gcnernmcnt.   political    subdivision,   or   person:    Provided, 
That  if  the  President  .shall  find  that  such  action  tnll  serve  to  pro- 
tect the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the   United  Slates  or  its 
citi-ens    he  may.  in  his  discretion,  and  to  such   extent  and  under 
such  regulation's  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  frcm  the  operatwn  of 
this  section  ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations 
in  aid  of  legal  transactions  and  of  a  character  customarily  used  m 
normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions,  but  only  if  such  credits 
and   oblinations    have   maturities   of   not   more    than    9u   days   and 
are   not  "rencieable.     If   any    government,    political   .<;i;bdu-i^on.    or 
verson  to  which  credit  has  been  extended  pursuant  to  the  authority 
vested  in  the  President  under  this  subsection  is  m  dcjavlt  in  whole 
or  in  part   upon  any  obligation  to  which  such  extension  of  credit 
relates   no  further  extension  of  credit  to  such  government,  pohlical 
•iubdii'ision .  or  person  shall  be  made  or  authorized  under  this  sub- 
'sectirn   during    the   period   of   such    default.     The    President   shall 
revcvt  to  Congress  every  6  months  any  and  all  exceptions  grantea 
under    this    subsection,    together    uHth    tfie    amounts    of    credits 

^^\b)    The  proi^isions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or 
adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  such 

proclamation.  ^  .,».  •.  „„„*j~,  nr 

(c)    Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 

of  any  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof. 
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&'•  fined  not  rmwc  than  $50,000  or  impruioned  for  not  more  than  5 
years  or  bnth.  Shr^ild  the  viclaUon  be  b.v  a  jo-jK^-atwv.  orgar.iza- 
txon  'or  associati'yn.  rach  officer  or  director  tnrr-:,f  participating  m 
the  violation  shall  he  liable  to  the  penalty  her^un   pracribed. 

(d)  WhenexcT  any  prM-lamatirm  i.ssiirrf  und' r  t):e  authority  of 
gectum  1  (fl)  ahnll  have  been  rer.'ked  inth  respect  to  a;iij  state  the 
pr<ni<':oni  o>  th^s  wetion  shall  therevpcm  ca^o  to  apply  ir^th 
re<tpect  to  such  staf.  except  0.9  to  oijenses  committed  prior  to  such 

revocation 

S>li'^tation  a'^d  Coll''ctwn  of  Fw.di 
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Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  P-es  d--nt  shall  have  n^^ued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  au'hority  of  section  1  (oi  *t'  shall  thereaj'er  be 
nnlairful  for  any  p^r-tov  inthin  the  United  S^ate-^  to  whoit  or  recen  e 
any  rf^ntnhution  tor  or  on  behalf  of  the  govrmment  of  any  state 
named  tn  'n:ch  proclamation  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  agent,  in- 
s'rvmevtalMv.  or  sunport'-r  of  a"i;  such  state. 

(bt  Snthing  in  this  trcrtoii  "hall  b'-  cons^r-jed  to  prohibit  fi" 
soUcttaiiOH  or  coll'-rticm  of  fnnf^9  to  be  u^'-d  for  mrdicnl  aid  and 
assistance,  or  for  food  a-.d  rlothiug  to  -f  ho  e  human  suf'-r'ng.  uhen 
such  <^ohrita!um  r^r  cnllertuyn  or  fifd'f  i^'-  mad"  on  br>:all  of  and 
for  w^e  by  any  person  or  orgar.iiatun  uhuh  is  no'  acting  far  or  on 
behalf  or  in  aid  of  any  surh  govr-^'mcnt  but  all  ■'U-h  soUri'ation^ 
and  cf):iections  of  funds  ^hall  be  in  acco-dar.c-:  with  and  subject  to 
such  rules  nrd  rc::nlat-:r.v^  c.s  may  be  prrsr^-ribid 

{r\  Whenever  o»iv  proclamatmn  ^s'^ned  i:ndrr  the  a^ithori^y  of 
section  1  ia\  ahall  have  been  revoked  trith  respect  to  any  state  the 
proii.sions  of  this  '^"'^t'on  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  u-i:h  respect 
to  such  state.  exc~pt  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revo- 
cation. 

American  Republics 

fiec.  9.  This  joint  resolution  shall  not  app'y  to  any  American  re- 
pubLc  engaged  in  ir^r  against  a  non-Arvrruan  state  or  states,  pro- 
vided the  American  republic  is  not  ccoperatuig  ivith  a  non-American 
state  or  states  in  such  war. 

Rcsiiictions  on  Use  of  .-frirri.T"   P   'ts 

Sec  JO  ia)  Whtneit-r  during  any  war  in  uhich  the  United  States 
is  neutral,  the  Pret/dfif .  or  any  person  thereunto  authorised  by  him, 
shall  have  cause  to  bflicie  titat  any  vessel.  dome.slic  or  foreign, 
uhether  lequirmg  rlcurance  or  not.  is  about  to  cairy  out  of  a  port 
or  from  the  }ur\sdiction  of  the  United  S:ates.  fu:l,  men.  arrns.  am- 
munition, implcii^ents  of  war.  supplies,  di-patclics.  or  information  to 
any  warship,  tender.  <>r  supply  s'tip  of  a  stuff  r  amed  in  a  prcc'ama- 
fio".  issued  under  th--  authority  of  scctmri  l  lu;,  bu'  the  evidence 
is  net  deemed  su'^riert  to  justify  forbiddi-^g  the  departure  of  the 
vessf-l  as  proitded  for  by  section  1.  title  V.  cliapter  JO.  of  the  act 
?d    JuJie    15.    lJl'7    {40    STat     217.    221.     U     S.    C.    19)4    ed  . 


appro'  e< 


if.  in   the  President's   judgment,  such,   action 
peare  between  the  Unifd  States  and  foreign 


tt'le   IH.  see     11  \ .  and 
wll  serve  to  mafn'nn 

sta'cs.  or  to  protec:  'hf  commercial  nitcests  of  the  t.'nited  States 
and  Its  ctttzrns.  rw  I.)  promot-'  the  secu-ity  or  ricufrality  of  the 
United  State-<.  h-  shall  }iave  the  power  and  it  siia'.l  be  }tis  duty  to  re- 
quire the  orrner.  m.a'^ter.  en-  p-'rson  in  commaid  tli'^'-of  bi-'o^e 
departing  from  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  State's. 
to  give  a  bond  to  the  United  States.  K-ith  .s?(  Jirr^rif  .'-ureti-'s.  in  such 
antount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  ii'ill  not 
deliver  the  men  or  any  fuel,  ."upulies.  dispatches,  inforvation.  or 
any  part  of  the  carpo.  to  any  uarship.  tculer.  or  .tupply  sh;p  of  a 
stj'r'  named  m  a  proclaniation  ioout'd  under  t>ir  authority  of 
section  1  la: . 

[b\  If  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  aiithi>ri::ed  by  him, 
shall  rind  that  a  ^w'^el.  domesf  c  or  foreign.  ;"  a  p^jrt  of  the  Un-ted 
States,  has  prtrumsly  departed  from  a  port  or  jrum  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Unitfd  States  dwmg  s-uch  uar  and  delivered  men.  fuel, 
si.ppi.i''--.  dispiitclici,  informatmn.  or  any  pert  of  its  cn-go  to  a 
uarshtp.  tender,  cr  su-rrp'.y  ship  of  a  sta'e  named  in  a  pr'x-lamation 
ts'i  ftf  mider  the  antt^ority  of  sectxcm.  1  (ai,  he  may  prohibit  the 
departure  of  such   vessel  durtn^  the  duration  of  the  rear. 

S'ibmarirws  and  Armed  Merchant  Vessels 

Sec.  It  Whenever  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  S'ates 
is  neutral,  the  Pre.^tdetit  shall  find  that  special  restrict u^''i.s  placed 
on  tfie  use  of  the  p':r:s  ayid  terntrmal  waters  of  the  United  Stages 
by  the  submarirws  c  a'med  merchant  ve<.^els  or  a  foreicn  ssate. 
ui'il  serve  to  mai"t";n  p-'ace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign 
states,  or  to  protect  the  c<>mm,ercuil  interests  of  the  United  Slates 
and  Its  citi:eni.  or  to  promote  the  securi:y  nf  the  United  State:, 
and  shad  nuikr  prir-larnation  th-^reof.  it  sha'l  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful f':-r  an-i  fr/r*'  s:i*^rrui'ine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a 
pi'T  or  tf.e  territo'-uii  waters  of  the  Unitrd  States  or  to  depart 
therefrom  rrrrp*  \inder  s^ich  cs.'>ndit\cns  a>id  subject  to  siicfi  Itmi- 
tatu^is  a<  the  P'e'fident  may  prescr:be  W'lenr^  cr.  in  his  judq- 
mvit.  the  conditions  which  hai'e  caused  him  to  isfnie  Ins  prcKlama- 
tii  n  ha'e  ceased  to  criit,  h-^  iliaU  -tM'oA:"  /;!;  proi'limatun  and  the 
prot  isicms  of  this  .section  sfiall   tfiercupcn  cease  to  apply. 

Naficmal    Munitions   Control    Board 

Sec  12  (a)  Thee  i."  hereby  estabiis'ied  a  ScJional  Muntt'ons 
Control  Board  [hereinafter  re'erred  to  as  the  Brxird").  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  nho  shall  be  chairman  and 
executive  o'J^cer  c/  the  Bc-ard.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  yain/.  and  the  Secretary  of 
Cmimerce  Except  as  otherwise  provnled  m  this  section,  or  bu 
ctlier  la*i\  tf.e  ad  ^  n  in  is  t  rat  ion  of  this  sectwn  is  vested  m  the  Secre- 
tar'j  of  State  The  Secretary  t^f  State  s>^a:i  promulgate  such  rules 
and  re^latioru,  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section  as 
he   may  deem   necessary   to  carry   out   its   provtsicns.     The   Board 


shell   be  convened   by   the  chairman   and    shall   hold   at    Ica-t   one 
mee'ing  a  yar.  ,     ^      . 

lb)  Every  pcr<^on  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing. 
exportiiig.  or  imtxrting  any  arms,  am.munition.  or  implemens  of 
war  hated  in  a  'prc-lnmation  i^sueii  under  the  authcrtty  of  iub- 
sect-.on  (!)  of  tinj  section,  whether  as  an  exp^^ter.  vrpcter.  m.mu- 
facturer,  or  dealer.  shaH  regi.-^ter  with  the  S^'cretary  of  State  his 
name  or  bustne-i.s  name,  pnncipol  place  of  bus.nc.^s.  and  places  of 
business  in  the  United  Sta'cs.  and  a  list  o;  the  arms.  amtT.umlion. 
and  implements  of  war  which  he  manufacture^,  imports,  or  exi-^rts. 
(C)  Every  person  required  to  regnter  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  change  in  the  aryns.  amnuni- 
tion.'or  implements  of  war  which  he  eip-)rts.  imports,  ur  manu- 
factures: end  upon  such  notification  the  Ser-retary  of  State  shall 
issue  to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of  registrat .in.  free 
of  charne.  which  shaU  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  oriainal  certificate.  Every  p>'rson  required  to  regi-der  under 
the  prunsions  of  this  section  shall  pa;/  a  registrat.o-.  f.-e  of  SIOO. 
Upon  receipt  of  tlie  required  re^.  s.tration  fee  th.:  Secretwy  ol  Stat*' 
shall  issue  a  registration  certificate  valid  for  5  yecrs.  ufiich  shall 
b"  renewable  for  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the  paytner.t  for 
each  renenrl  of  a  fee  of  Sim) 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt  to 
export,  from  the  United  States  to  any  otlier  stute.  any  amis,  am- 
munition, or  implements  of  war  listed  in  a  pr^iclamation  issued 
under  tlie  authority  of  subsection  n)  of  this  siction.  or  to  in  port, 
or  attempt  to  import,  to  the  United  States  from  any  other  state. 
any  of  the  arms  ammunition,  or  implements  of  icar  listei  in  any 
such  proclamation,  without  first  having  .submitted  to  the  BCKird 
the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  having  ob- 
tained a  license  therefor. 

(c)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall  inain- 
min.  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  o-  any 
person- or  persons  designated  by  him.  sucli  permanent  records  of 
manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  expcrtatiju  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  icar  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
prescribe. 

\f\  Liecnses  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  p*rsona 
who  have  registered  as  herein  provided  for.  except  in  cases  of  ejport 
or  import  lu-enses  whore  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  imole- 
ments  of  war  would  be  in  violation  of  this  joint  resolution  cr  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  uhwh  tlie  United 
States  is  r.  party,  in  whiCh  cases  such  licen.ses  sliall  not  be  us.ted. 

ig)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  iinplemejits  of  war  shall 
be  made  on  b"fiaif  of  the  United  States  b7j  any  officer,  eieoutive 
department,  or  independent  establishment  of  Die  C^vernrn'-nt  from 
any  person  wh.o  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  p'l  v.su  ns  of 
this  joi-J  res'-'lution. 

Ih  t  The  Boa^d  -hall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  I  and 
July  1  of  eccfi  y^ar.  ccTJ.es  of  which  sfiall  be  distributed  as  ae  o'her 
rep<:rrts  transmitted  to  Congress.  Sucfi  repcn-t-^  shall  c<mta'.n  such 
information  and  data  collected  by  tlie  Boa'd  as  may  be  c\msidered  of 
value  m  the  dftermn^ction  of  questions  conn'  cted  intfi  the  c^rn'ml 
of  trade  'n  ar-'ns,  ammunUicn.  and  impUment.:  of  uxir  iru-luding  the 
name  vf  the  purcliuser  ami  tlie  terms  of  stilc  made  und'^r  siu'h, 
licen.se  Th"  Bor.r.i  shall  tnrliide  in  suc'i  rt'^xyrts  a  list  of  all  jH^r- 
scms  required  to  register  under  the  pr<nn.nons  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tiori.  aiid  mil  inforn'otir^n  concerning  the  licenses  ussued  he-re-uruU-r , 
including  tlie  name  of  t'le  pui cliaser  and  the  terms  of  sule  made 
und^r  such  license. 

(I)  The  President  is  hceby  authurzed  to  proclaim  up  v  recim- 
mendation  oj  the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  lust  of  a'-tu-le-  i  hirfi 
shall  be  cynstdei •  d  arvis.  ammunition,  and  implements  v;  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section 

BegiJatuyn.s 
Sec  /,!  The  President  may.  from  time  to  time.  promu1gri*r  .•njrh 
rules  and  regulat";ns.  ru->t  mctm.s-istcnt  rcith  law  as  may  be  rwr^ssary 
and  proper  to  ca'ry  (mt  any  of  th^  provi.ficms  of  th's  jo'nt  re^iiutwm: 
and  he  may  exc-cise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  tm  him  by  this 
joint  resolution  thrcugh  suih  o'^ict  ur  officers,  or  agency  or  agen- 
cies,  OS  he  shall  di'''ct 

General  Penally  Prcnnsxon 
Sec.  14  In  ei.ery  case  of  the  vi'^lxition  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resr.lvtion  or  of  any  rule  cv  rvf^'lctiim.  iss-ued  pu  :-"ctnt 
thereto  where  a  specific  p<malty  us  not  herein  prondid.  :urh  ti  Uw-T 
or  iiolaturs.  ujKm  c^ynrict'oji.  shall  be  fined  not  more  tluin  $IOMOO, 
or  imprisoned  not  rnorc  tfian  2  years,  or  both. 

Definitions 

Sec   1-'.  For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution — 
(O)     T>ie    term    "United    States"    when    used    in    a    gect^rophircl 
srnye.  'n^''udes  the  several  States  and  TerriUme^    ;h'^  in  u  ar  p^  ssfs- 
sicji.s  of  the  United  S'ates  {  nclud'n-g  the  Ph  .l-.ppine  Islar.ds' .  the 
Caruil  Zi^ne.  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(b)  Tiic  term  ''iH-rson"  includes  a  partner sfiip,  company,  acso- 
c.ation.  or  corporation   as  icell  as  a  natural  person 

(c)  The  term  "vessel"  menns  every  dt  script lOn  of  ira'-^rT-ft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  u.ted  a,s  a  means  of  transport  at  u.m  on. 
Holder,  .-.r  over  wcti^. 

(d)  The  tcTTn  "American  v'-scl"  means  any  vessel  doer  '~r.'"d. 
and  any  aircraft  registered  or  liccnjsed.  under  the  laws  of  the  Uniteil 
States. 

le)  The  term  "state"  shall  include  nation,  government,  and 
country 

(f)  The  term  "citizen"  shall  include  arty  individual  owing  alle~ 
giance  to  the  United  States,  a  partnership,  company,  or  association- 
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composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States   and 

any  corporation  organv.ed  and  existing  under  the  laws  of  the  United 

States  as  defined  in  subsectwn  (a)  of  this  sectwn. 

Separability  of  Provisions 

(;ec    1'''    If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resoluticm.  or  the 

auvlication   thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid 

the  remainder  of  the  joint  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such 

provision  to  other  perscms  or  circumstances,  sliall  not   be  affected 

tlitriby. 

A  ppropria  tions 

S,-c  17  There  t'^  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
tn  time  out  of  any  mcrm-y  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
vriated'  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  cut  the  pro- 
visions'and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

Repeals  ' 

Sec  n  Th"  joint  resolution  of  August  31.  1935.  as  amended,  and 
the  joint  rc.solutio^i  of  January  8.  1937.  are  het eby  r  pealed:  but 
offenses  commuted  and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  Imbihtws  incurred 
undtr  eitlor  of  snich  joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  date  of  eniact- 
vient  of  tins  joint  resolution  may  be  prosecuted  and  puni.slied.  and 
'.uus  and  pn^cedings  for  violations  of  either  of  such  joint  resolu- 
iicns  or  of  anv  rub'  or  regulation  is'nied  pursuant  thereto  may  be 
ccmmenced  and  vrosecuted.  in  the  same  manner  and  idth  the  .^aTne 
effect  as  If  snuh  ioint  resolutiL-ms  had  not  been  repealed 

Sec.  19'  Thus  joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neutrality  Act 

^^ Amevd  thp  title  ==0  sls  to  read:  "Jnint  roFolution  to  pre:-erve  the 
neutraluv  and  tho  pence  nf  the  United  States  and  to  tecure  tiie 
Biif'^ty  of'its  citizens  and  their  intrrests." 

Passed  the  Kou^  of  Representatives  June  30,  1039. 

NF.xrrRAi.iTT  ACT  as  It  Existfd  on  April  30,  1939 

[Public   Re/olutlon— No    27— 75th   ConpressJ 

[Chapter   146- -1st   session] 

|S.  J.  Res,  51] 

Jot'  re<^oUitlnn  to  amend  th"  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  reso- 
iiition  providing  tor  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms  animu- 
nlticn  and  implement-s  uf  v,ar  to  belhperenl  countries,  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  tran.^p(^rtation  cf  arms,  "'i^'^'''"'-  'o";,  ""f. 
implements  of  %var  by  vessels  of  the  United  States  for  the  lu^e  of 
Srerent  states;  for  th-  re^n^trntlon  and  licensm-  of  persons 
ene^eed  in  th"  business  of  manufc'.'^turin-.  exponm-.  or  import- 
in-  arms  ammunition,  or  implement.,  of  w^.r;  and  restrictmR 
t'ravel  bv  Am.Tlran  eitl/^n-s  on  belli.,'erent  ships  during  war, 
approved  Au-u-t  31,  19ift.  as  amended 

Resolved  etc  That  the  joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint  resolu- 
tion providmc  (or  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms,  ammtim- 
ticn  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  countries:  toe  prohibi- 
tion'of  the  ra:->portp.tion  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  bv  ves.sels  of  th-  Ui.ited  States  for  the  use  cf  belligerent 
Kta'e'.'  for  the  re^'istrat.on  and  licensing  of  persons  encaf^ed  in  the 
buslness'of  manufacturnm.  export ruz,  or  importmtr  arms,  'ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war:  and  restricting  ^^^^l^yfmerican  citi- 
zens on  belhi'erent  ships  during  wi.r,'  approved  August  31,  193o,  as 
amended,  is  amended  to  read  as  fellows: 

iXPORT    OF    ARMS.    AMMUNITION.    AND    IMPLEMENTS    OF    WAR 

••Section  1  (a)  Wienever  the  PrcMdent  .shall  find  that  there  ex- 
ists a  state  of  war  between,  or  amonp,  two  nr  more  foreign  states. 
tV.;  Piesident  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported^ 
arm-s  .mmuniticn.  or  impkments  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  Pnv  belli-erent  state  named  in  such  proclamation, 
or  to  any  mutral  stat^  for  transshipment  to.  or  for  the  use  of,  any 
EUch  bell't'erf'nt   state  ,  _  _ 

•■(b)  The  Prr.mdent  shall  from  time  to  time,  bv  proclamation,  ex- 
tend such  fmbarso  upon  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  o^  imple- 
ments of  war  ,o  other  6tat<?s  as  and  when  they  may  become 
involved  in  such  war,  ,.,,,♦  ,*„ 

••ic)  Whenever  the  Prr-ldent  shall  find  that  a  state  of  civil  strife 
'  exists  in  a  foreign  state  and  that  such  civil  strife  is  of  a  magnitude 
or  is  beint;  conducted  under  such  conditions  that  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition  or  in,plements  of  war  from  the  United  Sta  es  to  such 
fo-eii;n  state  would  threaten  or  endancer  the  peace  of  the  Lalted 
States  the  President  .shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  shall  there- 
after be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  ex- 
p^rt.^d  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  cf  war  from  "ny  P  ace 
in  theUivt,d  Stat-s  to  such  fcrel^^n  suite,  or  to  any  neutral  state 
for  trirs'^hlpnient  to.  or  for  the  use  of,  such  foreign  state. 

••(d.  The  Prc'-^rient  '^hall.  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation, 
defiimelv  enunarate  the  i.rms,  ammunition,  and  implement.-;  of  war 
the  export  of  wh:ch  is  prchibit^u  by  tins  .section  The  arms,  ammu- 
Stion^atld  ,mp;.men!s  nf  war  .so  enumerated  shall  include  these 
enumera-.-<!  n.  the  Pr.-  dent's  Prcchnnatt-n  No,  21o3,  of  April  0, 
193G  but  -hall  not  include  raw  ma-erials  cr  any  other  articles 
or  materials  not  of  the  same  general  ch:iracter  as  those  enumerated 
in  the  said  proclamafon  and  in  the  Convention  fcr  the  Supervision 
cf  the  Inten.ati..nal  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  and  m  Imple- 
ments of  War,  signed  at  Geneva  Jui.e  17,  1925, 

••(e)  Whoever  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act, 
shall  ex-crt  or  attcmui  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported  arm=, 
ammuni'ion,  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  shall  be 
fliHd  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisotied  not  more  than  5  years^  or 
both  and  the  property,  vessel,  or  vehicle  containing  the  same  shall 
be  svibject   to  the  provisions  ol  secUous  1  to  8,  mclusive,  tiUe  6. 
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chapter  30,  of  the  act  approved  June  15,   1917   (40  Stat.  223-225; 
U.  S.  C,  1934  ed.,  title  22,  sees.  238  245) , 

••(f)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implements  of  war  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  act.  no  public  or 
private  sale  shall  be  required:  but  such  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  shall  he  delivered  to  the  Secretary  cf  War  for 
such  use  or  disposal  thereof  us  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  ,  .,,, 

••(g)  Whenever,  In  the  judgment  of  the  President,  the  conditlcns 
which  have  cau'^ed  him  to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  author- 
ity of  ths  section  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  rcncke  the  same,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cca.se  to  apply  with 
rcpect  to  the  sta'.e  or  states  named  in  such  prudimation,  except 
with  respect  to  cUenses  committed  or  forfeitures  incurred  prior  to 
such  revocation, 

••export    of    OTHER    ARTICLES    AND    MATEHI^LS 

•'Sec  2  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  isnied  a  proclama- 
tlcn  under  the  authcrity  of  section  1  cf  this  act  a-id  he  shall  there- 
after find  that  the  placing  cf  restrictions  on  the  shipment  if  certain 
article-^  or  materials  m  addition  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments cf  war  from  the  United  States  to  belliger.'iit  states,  or  to  a 
ctaie  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  is  nercssary  to  promote  the  security 
cr  pres-rve  the  p-ace  of  the  United  S.ates  or  to  pro'ect  the  lives  cf 
citi?en';  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  so  proclaim,  and  it  shall  th.ere- 
after  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  limitations  and  cxcep-aons  as 
the  President  may  prescribe  as  to  lakes,  rivers,  and  inland  waters 
bo-deni'p  on  th'^  United  States,  and  as  to  transportation  on  or  over 
land-^  bordering  on  the  United  States,  fcr  any  American  vessel  to 
cairv  such  articles  cr  materials  to  any  bellmerent  stale,  or  to  any 
state  wberem  civil  strile  ex.sts,  named  in  -such  proclamation  i.ssucd 
undir  the  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act,  or  to  any  neutral  state 
for  transshipnan*  to,  or  for  the  use  of.  any  such  belligerent  state  or 
anv  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists.  The  President  shall  by 
proclamation  from  time  to  lime  definitely  enumerate  the  articles 
and  materials  which  il  shall  be  unlawful  for  American  vessels  to  so 

transijort.  ,  ,         ,, 

"(bi    Whenever  the  Pre=:dvnt   shall  have   is-nied   a   proclamation 
under  tbe  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act  and  he  shr.ll  thereafter 
find   that   the   pl.'icmg  of  restrictions   on   the   export   cf   articles   or 
materials  from  the  United  States  to  belligerent  states,  or  to  a  state 
wherein  civil  strife  exi.-ts,  is  necessary  to  prom.ote  the  security  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  or 
commerce  of  ci'.izens  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  so  proclaim,  and 
it  '-hall  tliereafter  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  limitations  and 
exceptions  a-  the  President  may  prescribe  as  to  lakes,  rivers,   and 
irln-id  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States,  and  as  to  transporta- 
tion on  cr  over  land  bordering  on  the  United  States,  to  expert  or 
tran-^port    or   attempt   to   export   or   transport,   or  cause   to   be   ex- 
ported or   transported,   from   the  United   States  to   any   belligerent 
Ttate    or  to  anv  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  named  in  such  proc- 
lamation   issued   under   the   authority   of  section    1    of   this  act,   or 
to  anv  neutral  state  for  trans-shipment  to,  or  for  the  u.-e  cf,   any 
such  "belliBcrent  state  cr  anv  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists 
any    irt^cles  or  materials  whatever  until  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
thi'rein   shall   have   been   transferred   to   some   foreign   government, 
agency     institution,    u.ssociation,    partnership,    corporation,    or    na- 
tional" '  The  shipper  of  such  articles  cr  materials  shall  be  required 
to  'hie  with  the  collector  of   the  port  from  which  they  are  to  be 
exported  a  declaration  under  oath  that  there  exists  m  cltizeins  ol 
the   United   States   no   right,   title,   or   interest   in   such    articles   or 
materials    and  to  comply  with  such  rules,  and  regulations  as  shall 
be   promulgated   from   time   to   time   by  the   Pre.sident.     Any   such 
declaration  so  filed  shall  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  any  cla.m 
of  pny  citizen  of  the   United   States  of  right,  title,   or   interest   in 
<=„ch   articles  or  materials.     Insurance  written  by  underwr.ters  on 
i    Tny  articles 'or  materials  the  export  of  which  Is  prohibited  by  this 
'    net    or  on  articles  or  materials  carried  by  an  American  vessel  in  vio- 
Ltion   of   subsection    (a)    of   this  section,  shall   not  be   deemed   an 
American  interest  therein,  and  no  insurance  policy  issued  on  such 
micles   or   materials   and    no   loss   incurred   there^inder   or   by   the 
owner  of  the  vessel  canytng  the  same  ^^all  be  made  a  basis  of  ^-"F 
claim  put  forward  bv  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

■^)^e  President  shall  from  time  to  time  by  proclamation 
extend  such  restrictions  as  are  imposed  under  the  authority  of 
th  s  s-ction  to  other  states  as  and  when  they  mav  be  declared  to 
become  be"  i.erent  states  under  proclamations  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  of  this  act.  ^^i,,,    „_ 

•  d)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  chant^e.  modify,  or 
revoke  in  whole  cr  m  part  any  prcclamations  is,sued  by  him  under 

'^^:rKcepttlth\especTto  offenses  committed,  or  forfeitures 
:  ,,,,;^,;.rt  rnor  to  Mav  1,  1939,  this  section  and  all  prr^lamations 
;    Issued  thereunder  rhall  not  be  elTective  after  May  1,  1939. 

••FIN.^.NC:AL    TRANSACmONS 

'        •"s.vr    -^    (a)    Whenever  the  President  shall  have  i.ssued  a  procla- 
mat?on  undei  th?™  crity  of  section  1  of  this  act.  ^J^f  there- 
after  be  unlawful  for  i'.n\  person  within  the  Unued  States  to  pur 
cha  e   4ll   cr  exchanee  bend.,  secuntieb,  or  other  obligations  of    he 

I  government  of  anv  belligerent  state  or  of  any  state  wherein  civil 
ftTife  exists,  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
divisicn  of  any  such  state,  or  cf  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
o  he  government  of  any  such  state,  or  cf  any  faction  or  asserted 
gnve  nm°nt  within  any  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  ^'cists  or  of 
^nv  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any.faction  o^/^^f  ^^^J^g^^^; 
ment  within  any  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists.  i.ssuecJ  a.ter 
Uie  dat^  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any 
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credl''  to  anv  Fiirh  government,  political  subdivision,  faction, 
asserted  prvrnmtnt,  or  pfr-cn.  cr  to  solicit  or  rerrlve  any  contri- 
biUl'n  fcr  anv  such  ?'.'-f^:nnit'nt.  po^iticfd  siibdlvifion.  factio-i. 
aspcr^pci  s'^veTv.rr.T.t  or  per>=on :  P-^ovidfd.  That  if  the  Prr-ucient 
Bhall  find  that  such  acwon  wi.l  serve  to  protect  the  commercu.1  or 
other  interests  of  the  United  States  cr  its  ci'l;^ens,  he  may.  hi  h;s 
discretion,  and  to  ?uch  extent  and  under  such  retrulaticn*  as  he  m:.y 
prescribe,  except  from  the  opera': mn  of  this  .eection  nid'.narv  com- 
mercial credits  und  shcrt-time  nblieations  in  aid  of  IftMl  tran.--- 
uct'onr,  and  cf  a  character  cu-stomanly  used  in  normal  peacetime 
commorciai  transactions.  Nothint;  In  thi.-.  subsection  shall  be  ccn- 
B'rued  to  prohibit  the  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  to  be  used 
for  mi»dic:U  aid  and  a.-fiistance  or  for  food  and  clnrhm?  to  rel'eve 
human  .<ufferins  when  such  solicitation  or  coUec'ion  aflf  fund^  is 
made  on  bth.il:  of  and  for  u.-e  by  any  pi-r^on  or  orv.iruAMon  which 
Is  not  acting  lor  or  on  behalf  of  any  such  governinrnt,  po'.i'.ic.il 
subdivision,  faction,  or  as;-,ortfd  government,  but  all  .^uch  solicita- 
tions and  collections  of  lunds  shall  be  Eubject  to  the  approval  of 
the  President  and  shall  bo  made  under  such  ruleo  and  regulations 
as  he  /-hall  prcf  cribe. 

■■i  bi  The  provisions  of  this  section  .shall  not  apply  to  a  irnewa!  or 
nd]u^tmeiit  of  such  ind"btedness  as  may  exi.st  en  the  date  cf  tlie 
Presidi  ni  s  procUmation, 

"(c)  Whc>ev<r  shall  violate  the  provisions  of  thi«  serrmn  or  of  any 
repulailon^  i.-^.'ucd  licreundcr  stiall,  upon  cr  nv:ctKn  th'Tcof.  be  fined 
not  more  than  $:jO,(KJ0  or  imprisontd  for  not  more  than  5  year^, 
or  both.  Should  tiie  violation  be  by  a  corporation  organisation,  or 
association,  e-.tch  oflicer  or  agent  thereof  participating  in  the  viola- 
tion may  be  liable  to  the  penalty  horein  prescribed, 

"(d)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  revoked  any  such  procla- 
ma'lon  issued  under  the  authc;rity  cf  sec'ion  1  oi  this  act.  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  ot  any  reculations  is.si.;ed  by  the  Presi- 
dt-nt  hereunder  sh.ai  thereupon  cea-se  to  apply  with  re.-pect  to  the 
state  or  states  r.am.ed  m  sucli  proclama'^ion.  except  With  respect  to 
oflcnses  committed  prior  to  such  revooution. 

'LXCEPTIONS  -  AMERIC.AN     REPUBLICS 

"Sec.  4  Tins  act  shall  nor  apply  to  an  American  republic  or 
repuolic??  rngogetl  m  war  against  a  non-American  state  or  states, 
pro.uled  the  Anu'rir-  n  republic  is  not  Cooperating  with  a  nou- 
Anrencan  ->t.tie  or  states  ;n  such  war. 

"N.^nON.*.!,    Mt-NITIoNS    CONTROL    BO.AP.D 

"Sec  5  tai  Tliere  is  hereby  es'ablished  a  N.itior.al  Munitions 
Contn  1  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Board' i  to  carr>-  out 
the  pi'cvisiciis  of  thi.s  act.  The  Board  shall  cons.st  of  the  Secretary 
of  State,  who  sh.ili  bf  chairman  and  extcutive  cfi:cer  of  ih:;"  Board, 
th?  Secretary  of  the  Tie..sory,  tlie  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Except  as  oth-^rwi.^e 
provided  in  thu  act.  nr  by  other  law.  the  administration  of  this  act 
is  vested  in  the  Dvparfnien*  ci  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall 
prrmulitate  sucb  rule-  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  enfcrce- 
niei.t  of  this  sectii.n  as  he  may  deem  nccessa-y  to  carry  out  r.a  pro- 
visK  ns.  Tlie  Board  shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall 
hjid  at  lea^t  one  meeting  a  year. 

"lb)  Every  person  v,ho  engages  In  the  business  of  manufacturing, 
exporting,  or  importing  anv  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  mrple- 
meiits  of  w<»r  referred  to  in  this  act,  wh-ther  a-s  an  exporter,  im- 
porter. m.inufactiKcr.  or  dealer,  shall  rcgis'er  wrh  the  Secretary  of 
State  his  r.ame.  or  bu.^mes.s  name  principal  place  of  business,  and 
places  of  busin.'-ss  ui  ^h"  United  Stat<.'s,  aod  a  list  of  the  arms  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  wai-  which  he  maiiufact'ires,  imports, 
or  exports. 

"(C)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  s^-ctlon  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  o{  State  of  any  change  in  *he  arms,  ammuni- 
th'n  or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports,  imp  irtd.  <.ir  manufac- 
tures; and  upon  ^u.h  notification  the  Secretary  of  State  sh.dl  i.s&ue 
to  such  persi.n  an  amended  certificate  of  registration,  free  of  charge, 
Which  .-hail  reir.am  vahd  until  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  ori^.iial 
certificate  Every  person  required  to  register  under  the  provisions 
OI  this  section  .-hall  pay  a  registration  fee  vjf  S500.  unless  he  manu- 
factured. exp.Ttec.  or  imported  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  to  a  total  sales  value  of  less  than  $60,000  during  the  12 
momth..-.  immedia'ely  preceding  his  registiation.  m  whicii  case  he 
shall  pa,  ct  ipgistrii' lOn  ftt'  of  $100.  Upon  receipt  of  the  rt quired 
reg.stratio.i  lee  th  •  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  a  rep-istration  cer- 
tificate valtd  f  T  :i  years  which  shall  bt^  renewable  for  fur^h':^  periods 
01  ^  years  upon  the  pavment  for  each  renewal  cf  a  fee  of  $.SO0  m  the 
c.iSt  of  p€r.-on.s  who  manufactured,  exported,  cr  imported  amis,  ain- 
niurotiii;  «nd  :mpl.  mcnts  of  war  to  a  total  sales  value  of  more  than 
$50  OCO  during  ihe  12  months  immediately  preceding  the  renewal,  rr 
a  fee  of  $100  in  the  case  of  persons  who  manufactured,  exported, 
or  im.ported  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  a  total 
sales  valu"  of  less  than  JoO.OOO  during  the  12  months  immediately 
pre-xd.n-r  the  renew  id  The  Secretary  of  the  Trea.-ury  i.s  h»>reby 
directed  to  refund  cut  cf  any  moneys  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  the  sum  nf  $400  to  every  person  who  shall  have  paid 
a  registration  fee  of  $500  pursuant  to  this  act,  who  manufactured, 
^  exp.'tted  or  imported  arm.-,  ainm.unition.  and  implements  cf  war  to 
a  total  sales  v,due  of  less  than  $50  000  during  the  12  months  imme- 
diately preceding  his  rt^gistration. 

"(di  It  shall  be  unlawful  fcr  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt  to 
export,  from  the  United  S.att^s  to  any  other  state,  any  of  the  arms, 
ammunition  or  Implements  of  war  referred  to  in  this  act.  or  to 
import,  or  attempt  to  Import,  to  the  United  States  from  any  other 
state,  any  of  the  arms  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  referred 
to  in  this  act,  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therelor. 


"(e)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  tlie  Secretary  cf  State,  or 
ai.v  person  cr  p'Tsons  designated  by  him.  FUch  p'-rm.anent  lecord.s 
of  m.anut.icturf  t'V  export,  impor'ati'in.  and  exportutu  n  of  arm.s. 
ammunition,  and  implt^ients  of  v.ar  as  tiie  Sccieiary  of  State  shall 
prescribe 

"(f)  Llcen'^es  shall  be  is-:u"d  to  person.s  who  have  rcglsteretl  a.s 
herein  provided  for.  except  m  cases  of  '-xpnrt  or  import  licenses 
where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  wfir  would 
b.  in  violation  of  this  art  or  any  other  law  ot  the  Untt'-d  States, 
III  (  f  a  treaty  to  which  tlie  Uni'ed  States  is  a  party.  In  whl.  h  cases 
su'  h  licenses  shall  not  be  issued 

"ig)  Whenever  the  Presiden'-  shall  have  is  ued  a  proclamation 
under  thv  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act.  all  licens";;  tiuretofoie 
issuf'd  under  this  act  sbail  ipso  facto  and  Immediately  upon  the 
issv.ance  of  suvh  prod  ima'MU  cease  to  i;rant  uu'lvjr.ty  to  exp'-irt 
arm^  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  nnv  place  m  the 
United  Stiitcs  to  any  belllaerrnt  state  or  to  any  st,ite  wh'reln  c.v.l 
strife  exists,  named  In  such  proclamatirin.  or  to  any  neutral  state 
for  tran.s.-liipment  to.  or  for  the  use  of,  any  such  belligerent  state 
f)*-  nnv  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists;  and  said  licensfs. 
insofar  as  the  grant  of  authority  to  exp  irt  to  the  state  or  s'lites 
limned  m  such  prc:c!amation  is  concerned,  shall  be  null  and  void 

"(h)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  nr  im.pirments  cl  w.ir 
shall  be  made  en  behalf  of  tiie  Uni'ed  ."^'afs  by  .^nv  cfflcer.  ex'^' vi- 
tive  department,  or  independ'^nt  e.-'nhlirhraent  of  the  Goverr;in-'nt 
from  anv  person  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act. 

"(i)    The  provisions  of  the  net  of  Aut^u.-t  29    1016    ri  lading  U'  tli" 
sa'e  of  ordn.mce  and   stores  tn  the  Gnvprrnien'    <  f   Cuba    CO   ^^'at 
619.  64:1:   U    S    C   1934  ed  .  title  50,  sec    72).  ar"   hereby  repealed 
as  of  Dectn^.b'T  31     lO'H 

"(j)  The  Board  shall  make  an  annual  report  to  ConpT'~-s.  copies 
of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are  other  reports  transmitted  to 
C<ingres.s.  .Such  reports  shail  contain  '^urh  inf. nnat.on  and  dttta 
collected  by  ihe  Board  as  m.TV  be  considpred  of  value  in  the  determi- 
nation r>f  ciuestions  connected  with  the  control  of  tndc  m  arms, 
ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war  TTi?  Board  shall  include  In 
such  reports  a  list  of  all  persons  required  to  re;')ster  under  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  and  full  information  concerndng  the  hceii:.-e5 
Issued  hf^'eunder 

"iki  The  PT'  sidf^nt  Is  hereby  authorlred  ic  proclaim  upon  recom- 
mendcit  ion  of  tiie  Bo.ird  from  time  t-;  tun.?  a  l;st  of  articles  whi^  h 
shall  be  consul'  red  arms,  ammunition,  i.nd  implements  of  war  fcr 
the  purposes  of  this  sec^i'U 

"AMEniCAM    VESSELS    PROHIHITED    IfOM    CARRYINC,    ARMS    TO    ISEl  I  IGET-E NT 

STATF.S 

"Sec  6  (a)  Whenrvrr  the  P^e^ldent  "-hall  have  issued  a  procl.''.- 
manon  under  tl;^  authority  ot  sect  on  1  of  this  act.  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful,  until  suc'.i  proclan.aiion  is  n  '.oked.  fo.  any 
American  vessel  to  carry  any  arms,  ammnnitii  ii.  or  inpli men's 
of  war  to  any  fcr'ihgprent  state,  or  to  any  state  wherein  civil 
strife  cxis'rs,  nnnied  in  such  proclamation,  or  to  any  neutral  staie 
for  trans.-ihipment  to,  or  for  the  u.se  of.  any  such  beiligereut 
state  or  anv  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists. 

"(b)  V.'ii  -ever.  In  violation  of  thr-  provisions  cf  this  sectirti  shidl 
take,  or  attempt  to  take,  or  sliall  autho.i/e.  hire,  or  solicit  another 
to  take,  any  American  ve,sel  carrying  sucli  cargo  out  of  pert  ^r 
f;om  the  juriaUK'tion  of  the  United  Slates  shall  be  fined  not  m..,re 
than  $10  000.  or  Impri.-cned  not  more  than  5  yars.  or  hntii;  -nd. 
in  addit:  n,  such  vcs.'>el,  and  her  tackle,  apparel,  furn.',trf»,  and 
equipmeiit,  and  'he  arms,  ammunition,  and  inipkincntjj  of  v;ar 
on  board,  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States 

"fSE    or    AMEKICAN    PORTS    AS    B.^SE    OF    StTPLY 

"Sec  7  (a)  Wheneve;.  during  any  war  In  whicli  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  the  President,  or  I'ny  person  tliereunto  auth(.r- 
iZ':":!  bv  him.  slinll  have  rati.se  to  believe  that  any  ves^el.  d  ;tn-'slic 
cr  foreign,  whether  requirng  clearance  or  not,  is  about  to  cairy 
out  of  a  port  of  the  United  States,  fuel,  men,  arnis,  ammunition, 
implements  of  war.  or  other  supplies  to  any  warship,  tender,  or 
stipply  ship  of  a  belligerent  state,  bui  th"  evidence  is  not  deem.ed 
sufficient  to  Justify  forbidding  the  departtire  of  the  vessel  as 
provided  tor  bv  section  1,  title  V.  chapicr  30.  of  the  act  apprcjved 
June  15.  1917  (40  St?r  217.  221;  US  C.  1934  cd  .  title  18.  sec  31), 
and  if  in  the  President's  judgm.ent.  sucli  action  will  serve  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  states,  or 
tr'  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  and  us 
citizens,  or  to  proniot'-  the  secirity  or  neutrality  oi  the  United 
States,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  ^hall  he  his  dutv  to  rrq, nre 
tlie  owner,  ma.ster.  or  per-,  n  in  command  the-eof.  before  depart- 
ing from  a  port  if  the  Un.ted  Staies,  to  ^dve  a  bond  to  the  United 
Stat''s.  with  sufficient  sureties  in  such  amount  as  he  shall  deem 
proper,  conditioned  that  the  ve.ssel  will  not  deliver  tlie  men,  or 
any  jjart  of  the  cargo,  to  any  warship  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a 
belligerent  state 

"ibi  If  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authoriz  d  by 
him,  shall  find  tliat  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  a  pert  of  the 
United  States,  lias  previously  cleared  from  a  p<Tt  of  the  United 
Stales  during  such  war  and  delivered  its  cargo  or  any  part  th'Toof 
to  a  warslun  tend'T,  qf  supply  ship  of  a  belligerent  ;tate,  he  may 
prohibit  the  departure  of  such  vessel  dui'ing  tlie  duration  of  tho 
war, 

"STTBMARINIS     ANT)     ARJiED     MEKCIIANT     VESSELS 

"Sec    8    Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  Statea 
Is  neutral,  the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
,  on  the  use  of  tJie  port^  and  territoriai  waters  of  the  United  Siutea 


by  the  submarine-  or  armed  merchant  vc.■^sfls  cf  a  foreign  state 
W'll  s'T'-e  to  maintain  pen"'^  betwt -n  the  United  Stat:s  and  for- 
eign states,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  Un.ittJ 
States  and  Us  citirens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United 
Sta'cs,  and  shall  make  pn.clamation  thinof.  it  '  iiail  thereafter 
be  un'iwful  for  any  such  submarine  cr  a' ined  merchant  ve&sel  to 
enter  a  port  or  the  territorial  wat.  rs  of  the  United  Sti^tes  or  to 
depart  therefrom,  exci  pt  u.idcr  .-Uch  conditions  and  .-ubjcct  to 
such  limitations  as  the  President  may  prescribe.  When(\er.  in 
ht.s  judgment,  the  conditua.:-  w'nch  ha\e  cuus?  d  him  to  l.-sue  his 
proclamation  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shpll  r^vcke  his  proclamation 
and  the  piovisions  of  this  section  shail  then  ujxjn  cease  to  apply. 

"TRAVEL    ON    \  ESSFI  S    OF    m.l  IGFHFNT    STATEri 

"Sir  9  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  auih>  rity  of  section  1  of  this  act.  it  shall  thereulter  be 
unlaw  ul  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  to  tr.ivel  on  any 
ve.-sel  '  f  t'f  s'ate  or  s'ntes  named  in  itich  proclam.aiicn.  except 
In  nccord.ime  with  surh  rules  and  reeulations  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe:  Prvvidtd.  iirmever,  Tliat  the  provisions  of  tins 
ECvtiou  shall  not  apply  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  traveling 
on  a  vesrel  whose  voyage  v. as  begun  m  advance  of  the  date  of 
th"  Preeutf^nt's  pmricniation.  and  who  hud  no  diiportUTUty  to  dis- 
coMioue  hi>  voyage  aiier  that  date:  And  ■pmyidrd  innher.  That 
they  shall  not  apply  un.der  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  Presidents 
prcclam.it. ..n  to  a  ciiiztn  ot  the  Uniird  States  returning  from  a 
ff  rei'jn  st;;ti>  to  the  United  States  Wh^^ncver,  in  the  Prr^idetit's 
judgmen'  tlie  conditions  which  have  cnu'-ed  him  to  issue  his 
proclamation  ha\e  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  re\oke  his  proclamation 
and  the  piovisions  of  this  section  sJiall  thereupon  tease  to  apply 
with  respect  to  the  state  or  states  named  m  so.h  proclamation, 
fxcrpt  with  respect  to  offenses  com.mitted  prior  to  such  revcciitlon. 

"ARMINC.    OF    AMERICAN    MFRCHANT    VFS-'-EI  S    PROHTrTTED 

"Sfc  in  Whenever  the  President  shall  1  ;ive  i^tird  a  i>rocI:im.a- 
ttr.n  under  the  authority  of  section  1.  it  shall  thfTtaftf-r  be  unlaw- 
ful, un'il  such  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  anv  American  vessel 
«•:  4;o  d  m  ci-mm.  rce  wn.h  any  belligerent  state,  or  any  state 
wl.eicm  civil  strife  exists,  named  in  such  proclamation,  to  be  armed 
or  to  f-nrry  anv  armament,  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of 
war.  except  small  arms  and  ammunition  therefor  which  the  Presi- 
dent nniy  deem  necc-sary  and  shall  publicly  designate  for  the 
preservation  of  di.stipliue  aboiu'd  such   Vcvs^t-Ls. 

"REGULATIONS 

"Sec  11.  The  President  may,  from  lime  to  time,  promulgate 
such  ruh's  and  rfct^iatlons,  not  lncon;istent  with  law.  as  may  be 
necessary  and  pro[>er  to  carry  out  any  of  t^p  provisions  of  this 
act,  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  cr  authority  cunlerred  en  him 
by  this  act  thrc'cigh  such  ofiicer  or  oacers,  or  agency  or  agencies, 
as  he  shall  direct. 

"GENET'.AL     PENALTT     PROVISION 

"Srr-  12  In  every  ca'-e  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  act  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  Issueci  pur..uant  thereto 
where  a  specihc  penalty  is  not  herein  provided,  stich  violator  cr 
violutors,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fin>'d  not  more  than  $10,000,  or 
Imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Pr.''.  13    For  the  purposes  of  this  act — 

"la)  The  ti^rm  'United  Spates,'  when  'ised  in  a  geocraphical  sense, 
In-lodrs  tlie  sever. il  SUtes  and  Territories,  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  Philippine  Islands),  the  Canal 
Zoi:    ,  ,:i.d   the  Di'tiict  of  Coiuniijla, 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  includes  a  partnership,  company,  a,-soc:a- 
tion.  or  corp'jriilion.  as  wi'l!  as  a  natural  ])er:-on 

"(c)  The  term  'vessel'  means  e\eiv  desmption  of  watercraft 
(Includuig  aircraft)  or  ether  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being 
Used,  bs  a  means  cf  transportation  en,  under,  cr  over  wa^er. 

'•(d)  The  term  'Ameilcan  vessel'  means  any  vessel  (IncliKling 
aircraft)   dcx-umented  under  the  laws  of  the  Un'ted  States, 

"(e)  Tlie  term  'v.hich'  nicans  every  description  of  carriage  (in- 
cluding aircr.ift)  or  oincr  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  beins^ 
used,  as  a  m*  ans  cf  transportation  en  or  over  land 

"(f)  Tlie  term  'sta'e'  shall  include  nation,  government,  and 
country.  , 

"SEPARABILITY  OF  PROVISIONS  '    I 

•'Sec.  14.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act.  or  the  application 
thereof  to  anv  person  or  circuni.stance,  is  held  invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  t!,i  ac*.  and  the  application  of  such  provision  to  other 
per-ons  or  circumstances,  .'■hnll  not   be  afT"Ctcd  thereby.  i 

■'APrROPRIATION.S  '    I 

"Sec.  15  Tlier'*  ;s  h'-reby  nuthorizod  to  be  appropriated  from 
time  to  time,  out  ol  any  .money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amoi.ints  as  may  be  nece£s:iry  to  carry  out  the 
pmvisi   ns  and   accomplish,   the  puipcsrs  of  tho--  net." 

Approved,  May  1.  1937,  6:30  p.  m.,  central  standard  time. 


band  by  t^ie  German  Government.     The  Government  of  the  Reich 

has  enacfed  and  promulrrited  the  fcilowing  law: 

"Artiole  1 

••The  followlncr  articles  nrd  materials  will  he  remirded  is  con'ra- 
band  (absolute  contraband)  if  they  are  destined  for  enemy  terri- 
tory or  the  enemy  forces: 

••1.  Anna  of  at r  kind.-,  their  component  parts  and  their  acces- 
sories. 

"2  Ammunition  and  parts  thereof,  bombs,  torpedoes  mines,  and 
otlu  r  type.-,  of  projectiles:  appliances  to  be  used  for  the  shooting 
rr  dr  ppinf  e-l  l,,i  ~f  I'l  ■joct..fs;  powder  and  explo.-nes,  mciuduia 
detonators   ar.el    tgnltir.g   mrterials. 

"3  Warsliips  of  all  kind"',  their  component  parts  and  their 
accesscries. 

"4  Military  aircraft  cf  el!  k.nds.  their  compon.  nt  parts  and 
the  ir   acors.sorles:    ah-plane   engines. 

"5  Tanks,  armcitd  c.srs  and  armored  trains;  arm.cr  plate  of  all 
kinds. 

■  6.  Chemi.  al  substances  for  mdlitnry  purposes;  appliances  and 
nnu  tnn-s  used  for  sliootmg  or  spreading  them. 

"7,  Articles  of  militaiv  clothing  atul  equipment. 
"8    Means  cf  communication,  signaling,   and   military   Illumina- 
tion and  their  component  parts. 

■  9    Means  of  transportation  and  their  component  parts. 

"10.  Fuels  and  hcaiing  substances  of  all  kinds,  lubricating  oils. 

"11     Gold    silver,  means  of  payment,  evidence*:  cf  indi^btedness. 

'12  Apparatus,  tools  m.achines.  and  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  for  the  utilization  of  the  articles  and  products  named  In 
numbers  1  to  11. 

"Article  2 

"Artiile  1  of  this  law  becomes  article  22.  paragraph  1,  of  tho 
Pii;'t    Law   Code. 

•'This  law  becomes  effective  on  its  promul£:atlon." 

Th.'-  Govfrnment  cf  the  Reich  on  September  12.  1939.  made  an 
announcement  relating  to  conditional  con'raband  whicii  read  in 
part.  "Tlie  following  i"^  accordingly  announced: 

•  Thp  foliovvintr  articles  and  materials  v.ill  be  regarded  as  con- 
traband (conditional  contraband)  subject  to  the  conoiticns  of 
article  24  ol  the  Pnz^  Law  Code  of  August  28.  1939  (Reichs- 
gesit:^bl.o  t.  ;-;t.  1.  p    lo8.'-)  : 

"FoodstofTs  (lnr-]uri;ng  live  animal"^),  beverages,  and  tobacco 
and  the  like,  fodder  and  clothing:  articles  and  materials  used  for 
tlieir   preparation    or    m.anufacture. 

"Thio  announcement  becomes  effective  on  September  14,   1939," 


Exhibit  4  ' 

Dtpartment  of  State, 

September  19.   f9,?9 

Tlie   American   Charpe  d'Affaircs   in   Berlin,   Kir.  Alexander   Kirk, 

hfi-s   rep.  rod   to   tlie   EXparlment   of   State    that    two   amendments 

have  been  issuid  to  the  Prize  Law  Code  which  Increase  the  articles 

and  materials  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  conditional  contra- 
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I  Exhibit  5 

DEPARTMENT    OF    STATE, 

September  2.1,  f9.?9. 
Tlie  Department  of  State  has  been  Informed  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador that  a  proclamation  has  been  issued  in  London  specifying 
the   articles  to  be  treated   as  contraband  of   war   by   His  Majesty's 
Government,  and  tliat  these  articles  are  as  follows: 

•'Schedule  I 

"AESOLLTTE    CONTRABAND 

"(a)  All  kinds  of  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  chemicals,  or 
ppiiliances  siiiTable  for  use  in  chemical  warfare,  and  mach:nes  for 
then  manuf.'.cture  or  repair:  component  parts  thereof:  articles 
necessary  or  convenient  for  their  use;  materials  or  ingredients  used 
in  their  manufactui":  articles  necessary  or  convenient  for  the 
production  or  use  of  such  materials  or  ingredients. 

"ibi  Fuel  of  all  kuids;  hll  contrivances  for,  or  means  of,  trans- 
portation on  land.  In  the  water,  or  air.  and  machines  used  In  their 
manufacture  or  repair:  component  parts  therfof;  instrtiments.  ar- 
ticle's, or  animals  ncce£.=ar;  or  convenient  for  their  u.se:  materials 
or  ingredients  used  in  tlielr  mnnufacture;  articles  nece^fiary  or 
convenient  for  tlie  production  or  use  of  such  materials  or 
ingredients. 

"(c)  Ail  means  of  communication,  tools,  implcmen's.  instru- 
ments, efuiipinent,  maps,  pictures,  papers  and  other  articles,  ma- 
chines or'documents  necessary  or  convenient  for  carrymt?  on  ho-^^ile 
operations;  articles  necc-ssary  or  ccnvenieiit  fcr  their  maiiuiacture 
or  use. 

"(d)  Coin,  bullion,  currency,  evidences  of  debt;  also  metal,  ma- 
terials, dies,  plates,  mnrtTinery,  or  other  ariiclrs  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  their  manufacture. 

"Schedule  n 

"CONDITIONAL  CONTRABAND  ' 

"(e)  All  kinds  of  food,  foodsttiffs.  feed,  forage,  and  clo'hing  and 
arvcies  and  inaicrials'used  in  their  production." 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  Presi(jent,  I  desire  to  confine  my  re- 
mark.s  particularly  to  the  question  cf  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  Of  cour.se.  there  are  other  questions  v/hich  I  can 
debate,  but  it  seems  to  me  it  will  add  to  brevity  and,  I  trust, 
to  conciseness  of  presentation  and  clarity  to  deal  with  one 
subject  at  a  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yirld  to  me 
for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum?  A 
number  of  Senators  have  requested  that  they  be  notified 
when  the  able  Senator  discussed  the  subject. 
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vnria — >v'Tli  hp.'.r  '.r.rlK  \t  fr-^e  prf»sH,  fri^ft 
xpppch.  tr.rt  ;DPr.-?r.naJ  Lilwry  -.r.t  .r.  ^'-,\;ps  out  :c  all.  ^r.rr- 
iinrati'.ft  n  'npir  ^nrte  if  'r:>f»dnm  ind  r.utnamry  rjie  piecl;?a 
npvpr  mam  '<■>  fnrrash  ^ii-r-.r.i?  '.aur.ns  'lie  instrjin*?nt:jLj.r,i.e3 
itf  :nttss  nnirder  r.  vax  nrippd.  mrt  37  auHir.na  oeLiev^d,  :iiaC 
'hp  r.i\i!;p  "if  '3Parr»  '-iirl  -e:"..-".'.''*!!  i  mn.-jt  iiibsi  anr.ial  md  fer- 
manpur   »d"'ir.r!>      ?':■  :n..v  qup-st.a:n  ^i%.^.  Could  "ve  b.o!d  tur 

■  e-r.pnr.  nf  icubt  imcn:?  uirae  wiic  r«al- 


■r/v  >'-.'v»rfu:i7  our  pcLcy  ^ould  be 


'laeri    -.i-.-v    r.c.'-.    \: 

was.  C-"inld  ve  maintain  c:ur  pcsiucn  m  C;m«  of  cest  and  *r^? 

When   v  >  i.^   I  r.ar.iOn  r.-jnic  "ins  pcsiiucn  and  declared  ciir 

v.i'.cv    '\-x\\    V  i.;   Tt'^ar:   unanirr..t7   amen?   all   cur   people. 

V M'  '. -.r.ur'.'w.  ~.hp  S:i.^nti'?e.  and  !±je  pecpie  were  practically 

■.-.    i.-.-^rl  -v-j  -i:p  »tT'»r.r,  -Jiar.  we  wcuid  cicse  cur  rr.arke'-s  to 

,i44   u-.r..s  Tar  3fti:-ji^(r»nf.  nar.icna. 

AJ^hv  v-us  '.Ii«^  .a  v  ^.nacti^ '  Whar.  lo-xa  it  xtich  gave  sxip- 
vr.v-.  md  dir(»c'ii".ti  '.i  ita  ena.:rjr,f?r.  '  IZ'-.-ifccless  dl^jrent 
rf*asr.ns  ippra.prf  "c  riiffrfr^r.:,  ppr^cn^s,  7v  :  c'itjtand-ng  r-ea- 
snnK  ^.eid  %Wi7  v.-ja  pract^caiiy  all  "ur  pecp'.>?  First,  ve 
wanted  '-a  k«»pp  out  of  and  rerr^ain  aw'xf  frr.m  rj^e  :cntrov-  r- 
.^e,';.  .»;";-."-•:■...:--.■  ■ -.^  rir-  -f  -±.e  GUI  WcrLd.  W-  had  h^i 
or.r   'N  .  "  -    -..t.-;     ...T^rsd  ?r-^a".;7  ^  ri:^  E:jr:p«?an 

.ia...^>  .-.it  'ram  tJae  iiigtiest  aaotiv^a,  witiacu::  accocipljh:ng 
ar.v I'.i.'.a  ruh.sra,-r  iii  :n  *.^.e  :au:-.<»   A  :;pai:e. 

1^'^.  r.ad  '.o.spr''rf  -.har.  a:"'.er  v.rt  ?:;^ar.  'yar  Z. ::.--?  r.id 
slipppd  iaoic.  .is  -^.v.de.ncpd  07  the  V-^rsa^Uca  Treaty  ^md  by 
Cbe  •lUT^nt  .o:sn-r7  -.t  Si;r--pe.  "o  ".hft  ■va?^  and  '':.^  i  -^  :^  :: 
Europi*  ^hrr.uRh  ■!!«»  '.pr.riar'i^^.  r>.  -v'-a"  v^.  n:§.i:.  .:  iee— =■-! 
L*.tear  to  tile  ppnpip  of  tJaa  oiv...  .v—  "  i^er-.rd  ct:tici'iji'r<r — 
that  .t  was  r.ct  v.r.Liin  o\ir  ,:i/v-.-  ,-.  ;  .1.--,  i^e  ^rcnsa  ::'  Ma.: 
*r-:npru^  .n  "V^pe  out  .-.^  :  \:.\^  -.r.'^  :-■■■■.  irA  -»'.r:>-i„:  Z'^:- 
>^-.    >;rs   "n  adiust  v\r.-   -.1.:  ..-.lii-: ..-.-.     .-  :;,.'..-...i -^  .  -=■■    :;  "•: 


..k;   ))-r-"M    I'.r  V'.c-.   V  ■ 'Twt';- •'.    l-.i-   v  vi;   v  u-     Cur 
;    ,f.:.ni,  ri    .1    IS    i.l     V  i;.  ui  mu.r.t.t.:-.    iUpr*v,  irp«ftnm. 


•i.'.k 

io  V'  -:  ".If.  ■■•'■(ii'v  r.'.ii.'r  iPi^Mr.-*  *o  nnnmnit  y  v.'pj-;n'hi'rf» 
;]ijiv.  --v  (,ii:;;:i;  n  luropp';  vax*3  .luri  aUin«]  Jait  in  lier  'ivcx- 
la.st.!u;    nujpr.al  I'ontests.  I      1 

.V-'   eit  -luu  a  ^tpn  n   h-.s  lir^rtion  ^.is  hi  'mljar.in  ims. 
o  ^ive  nt'Jtlipr  >nc..nura«c'mp.r.t..   ir.r  lieiu,  a^r  nr.r.il  riinuf-.r*^. 
anr  means  o  i*.JinT  ui  Sarapp.an  .vars.  j      j 

Ai-nis  ivp    ho  ;murj»  if  .•.nu!!ir.r.     r'li'v   tr"  Mip  r,"nbc.i    ^f 

var.    hp  (^.ivise   if  fpar   u-.t1    luii-^d.     vV ».   .vera  am    ui  ;:uu's 

mrsplvp.s    n  a    jn.mt.c.n    ;•.    v'-.icn  i)jtT«».:jnPi5B  and  rpi.'Jiai.iOn 

;nm!u    jp    »r,Rrniipr-'rt.    ir   •niilir.n:;  -or.aMt  !Jr   ilaut?ltri^r.-»d  ':y 

np.'Ui.';  U'  ni-.ti-nncni.-;  :ur:iiKhP;l  JV  a  .oatiOi'j  prn!;>r.sin«  ppace. 

Vhk'VP.  va.s  ini-.ihpr  .r.iv'nii  '.avusft  i  '.anise  vhicit  pPTmp.;n.>d 
'.ur  .('jji.sJar.ive  hail.-j  i.-.ii  •tcubtle.'a  tiacS  iti  •».ffer.t  upnn  -.ur 
•^Xi'r.utivp  iptjn^-^nipnr..  1;.  vas  i  ipep  "'.utnaiiitar.an  ;pntin:p.nt 
muiust  .nar.uiai-.iarnu  Jir.A  jpi'.ir.i;  .:  ,  va/rin«  nai.ions.  t.-.v 
.jr.iftt.  arai.s  vuii  v'.iicJi  rliey  mmUt  destiny  hue  anoUier  W* 
do  -.or.  nr.'v  lipar  ;n  aiucii  ibnut  -Jiar.  ?phrirhpnt.  bpr.au.sp  var 
:s  ibrmad.  NeMPrtiielPS.'?,  I  •."^nnire  "..1  ?*7  iloar,  .t  .s  wp.il  .m- 
plunTv»!l  n  t^he  iiear-.s  of  ^l:e  Amer.can  peni^ie  rJtis  day  Ihe 
aue.sJ,r.'-.  V  i,^  '.nn:;ruvnt.l7  pr'».'?enri^d  "o  "he  mlnd.s  ir.ri  -.hf.ui?::r.: 
of  :ur  .;f'f.!:ip  H'r-.ai:  -hi-i  Mar.icn.  -vith  an  irj{  prnfiissicn::  of 
pracR  md  .U-;  Clor^tian  "..^ai'.nir.irs.  2mwilf.u:r.urr»  md  :<».!. 
purpJy  fiir  ?ain,  ^'ast  arinanienr.Lj  fit  onJjy  T^jir  rioe  tp-struct^cn 
:f  -.uman  .ii>'' 

Thar.   iup.">r.cr.    v  •.■.    i.;lc^d  ^0  -^'-'er?    .-.i.n-.i^    ;ndpr  r.he  t:ii. 
^har.  "va:?  "..1  be  :?a.ned  by  ?uch  a  cr.urse?    iWhat  cause  oi:u.d 
lie  wrvpri  07  ;i:ch  a  orur-^t^'     Wheri^'Ti  "vrifi  ;jpa.':R  t.j  'jP   id- 
•'ancp.d  ay  n;ch  a  onur'^.e''     WTnirein.  "Wid  nupnanity  :o  Ge  i.u;j- 
mpnteri   and  ^tr'^n^iiened  by  cxr  sellintf  i  arms   to  warr-.n^ 
narir-nij'     Could  xr.^rr:^  1:17  cr  tPl:"^''*  ^itab  pear.R  cculd  '?v?r 
:p  id^anced  -oy  a  r.euTral  natxn  ^rT.^.-il:n^  ima.  aiuni'.ii-.c^. 
md  "Jip  .nr.tramentalitie.*:  of  '^ar''     Ch'ili   anytime   ccptt^nd 
rJoat  Guty  pr.nciple  of  hurr..in:r7  or  *^^j^t.:c&  wjuLd  -varrant  a 
nauon  m  dcmg  jc'    Wherein  tos  peace  Ho  be  advanced  by 
doing  an ■^    W»  so.^ht  advance  "iie  caase  of  ere  «xde  :r  of  the 
;tlier.  lait  tvlieri^m  waa  peace  to  be  ajivaficed^     There  "vai 
t  ■-  '    .?  th^i:.  the  'oui^mt^s-s  z'  maicn.?  arms  and  ici^n;?  '.r.-:m 
:'  „•  ^.i.---  :vad  ■or.JU.ted  and  ;xr-S::.-:d  to  tu  as  a  people.    'Vrioile 
there  were  these  who  hesitated  to  taJc  ao«3ut  it  for  fear  they 
Slight  be  called  pacvS^ta  or  f  :r  f'^ar  ttj;;7  might  be  re-zard-ed 
\A  ien".:riental — aiwaTs  supposed  to  be  very  d-spara^mg  "o  a 
?rear.  -tatesman — itili  such  a  !ee':ng  prevailed,  and  it  had  a 
tr.^mendcua  ^Ject  m  -sntm.?  into  the  laws  cf  th.:^  country 
an  embargo  again^it  am^,  and  in  placing  In  cur  sta;u:e3  a 
di-icree  '-hat  ev^ry  pnnciple  cf  humaniiy  and  justice  warran'ed 
cur  denying  rnurutiocj  to  th~se  who  were  ciii;pc>cd  to  cn<jage 
in  "sar 


I  ■)b.'?erve  tha" 


.-\\:\\  .  \  OoverMor  ct  N; 


?-L-    Sm-th,  rpeaking  agains'   'Av  » iv.b.n -i^  at-.d  m  :.iv: 

iii  repeal,  saii  la^t  evening  that  it-.r  I.r.\   ^..i-^  •.:.".  w.ri:-, 

quote  from  hi5  remaiki: 

The  pr?5er.t  Neiurnllty  .^ct  doct  tun  wmK  i-  t-.^s  r-.-"  ••'.f 
te**:.  and  in  the  coming  statr  of  woilil  nfTalia  n  i;>:\^  5.vr=s:;t>!v  rr!^«: 
the  even  mcrv  dra,':T'.o  st-ntni  of  tlie  UiIvjCd.  It  tx**  t?tffu.  *«iiiie«l 
in  the  balatu-,-  .r..J  f   uiul  u.n.' im^  | 


I 


'.^9 


Of  course   :;>>   l.iw    w.is   r  >(    i!-.!i-!'vU\1    '.  •«   't^rrv^rit    wiir   in 

iJ.tM  !!'.;■  \v  r'  v.  I'.M  5''f\c:i:  w;Ars  m  cth:r 


Eurcpe. 

parts  of 


\V 


r  h:iJ.  : 


A.  . 


;uul    1    t  ;k. 


vU-vfinor  niu^jt  have 


:.  i-.o:  v.  .:li>t.ir.viiuii  tlu-  law  i>f  t:eu:r.-\lity.  war*  "v^-re 
Oi  coui^t'  ilw  .sltvuit.on  oouUi  t'.o:  bt*  expected  to  be 


r^ise  by  rea^^^r.  merely  of  a  tuiiirality  law 


:.,-:t  the  '..r.v  v, . :  kc\i '     One  of  ihei  prmw  purpose?  cf 
-iA   w  v.s  w  preiNfnit  the  sale  cf  irnu 
t:-.-.'.:'  -.1  in  w:^r.  .  Hn  it  net  acccrn- 
V .'  or  net  pre\t(ntihs  the  sale  of  arni.s. 


.-    I 


•'.ir  -^r.actment  oi  :\:-: 
iir.d  miiniiion*  to  ;■■.  '•; 
plished  that  end'     A 

—*•»,-,•-■, -p-      A^"^        ---.. 

The.Neutraliiy  A..    > 
enfoired  by  che  C'r..-; 
fOffie   . ;:- ~     ^-  .i  :. :  arii^ 
ir?  z'.r.i   ':    '::^    ■^.-■"■'■: 
:aw  -vrri.^c  .n  i.:i-i:  r'io;.!::,: 
ic, icta  ? 


ler.ii  of  wur  toj  tbk  wirnn^  nat^cro? 
now  the  law  ?!^  th^  Lin.d.     It  i3  bcin« 


Executive. 


',\  ...: 


•  }.\'x-claniac;ocL5  have 
■-  -JEpIertyfnts  cf  w-ar 
r..-:pc.  Has  nv't  're 
.^-i;  «.-ne  of  the  p-  _e 
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dit 
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to 
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It  m-^y  bo  said,  and  mipht  have  been  said  by  the  Governor, 
thai  the  law  will  not  work.  That  is  a  matter  of  legitimate 
debate.  Howivcr,  to  say  that  it  has  not  worked  up  to  this 
time  .-^erms  to  me  not  in  accord  with  the  facts. 

Anoihor  rea.'^on  for  enacting  the  law  v.as  that  it  would 
prev(  nt  the  ."^ale  of  arms  to  the  warring  nations  for  gam,  for 
profit.     I.-  not  th.it  end  boing  achieved? 

Do  we  not  know  that  the  manulaoturers  of  arms  and 
muniUun.^  are  quite  active  in  desirinsi  the  repf^al  of  the  law? 
Why?  B'^cr.use  it  is  efleotive.  b'^cause  it  is  preventing  them 
from  makirii  a  profit  out  of  tlie  .'^ale  of  arms.  Up  to  this 
h  ;ur  in  win'  icpoct  has  the  law  failed  to  work  according  to 
th.   tcMhs  m  which  it  is  \v;itt<'ii? 

Mi-.  PiL-sicient,  it  may  b?  that  the  future  w:ll  brine  forth  a 
d-tTiTiiit  .-tirv;  no  om  koows  Vvhat  tho  future  has  in  store: 
rt  a  ;on  we  enacted  the  law  wa.-  to  make  the  most 
•i<d  ffT  in  we  could  to  stay  out  of  Europe  and  refu.-e 
■  profu  out  of  munitions,  and  in  this  respect,  up  to 
f  th'.s  speech  was  dehvored,  the  law  was  a  success. 
Thi^  oomi-Liint  cf  the  munition  manufacturers  is  that  it  has 
v..)rk>,i  They  are  seeking  its  repf  al  because  it  is  workuig 
tio  well. 

But,  at  any  rate,  we  pa.s^ed  the  law.  Tlie  pmbarpo  against 
tlie  >.tle  of  aims  became  our  national  p '".icy.  There  was 
m  rea^'iir  m  international  law,  no  principle  of  international 
law,  and  n^  eo.tiity.  it  may  be  said,  in  the  situation  which 
ill  any  wiy  prevented  the  United  Stales  from  pass'ns  an 
embargo  law  or  embarrassed  it  in  so  doing.  No  nation  has 
a  nph.t  under  international  law  or  in  conscience  to  a^k 
anchor  natu-n  to  furnish  it  arms  or  to  manufacture  and  sell 
material  wJ-.ich  it  n"eds  for  war.  It  was  in  a  sense  purely  a 
dom.cstio  question  as  to  whether  we  should  adopt  such  a 
policy.  International  law  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
it.  If  a  nation  does  not  wish  to  manufacture  amis  and 
num.ticns,  there  is  no  obligation  upon  any  other  nation, 
under  the  law  of  nations,  to  do  so.  Tlie  United  States  was 
p(n-feitly  freo  as  to  tlie  obligations  of  international  law  to  say 
that  it  would  never  again  furnish  arms  and  munitions  to 
warrinc:  nations. 

The  enaf-tment  of  the  law  against  the  sale  of  arms  and 
m.unlti'-ns  found  ample  precedent  in  the  laws  of  other  na- 
tion-. 'The  miOst  distinguished  authorities  on  internatior-al 
law  have  stated  thnt  the  right  to  do  so  is  clear. 

I  desire  here  to  quote  a  celebrated  authority  upon  this  sub- 
ject, a  gentleman  who  has  been  referred  to  many  times  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks.     John  Bassetl  Moore  says: 

"niTc   are   already   various  countries   whicli.   In  accordance  with 

thfir  laws,  inipuse  such  a  baa. 

Tliat  is.  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions. 
Ilii.':  is  entirely  proper  under  International  law. 

Prof-'^'^or  Jessup,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  authors  on 
internal ional  law,  has  .said: 
There  is  nothmg  novel — 

For  150  years  has  it  been  the  practice — 

TI.ere  Is  nothing  novel  in  a  neutral  assuming  the  duty  not  Imposed 
by  I'lierna' ional  law  of  prohibiting  its  nationals  from  eagagmg  in 
the  contraband  trade. 

I  know  of  no  rule  of  international  law  and  no  practice 
whioli  in  any  way  denies  the  right  of  a  nation  to  prohibit 
the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions,  and  I  know  of  no  instance  or 
rule  which  justifies  any  government  under  any  circumstances 
•cmplaming  that  such  a  course  has  been  taken. 

In  addition  to  those  whom  I  have  cited  may  be  cited  Dr. 
Borchard,  Professor  Hyde,  and  lawyers  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, who  are  all  agreed. 

Belcium  and  Switzerland  placed  embargoes  on  munitions 
of  war  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  During  the  Spanish 
war  the  Netherlands  passed  an  embargo  on  arms.  During 
the  Rus.so-Japanese  War  Sweden  did  likewise.  We  followed 
the  same  practice  during  the  Ethiopian  war.  In  the  recent 
Spanish  war  this  Government  especially  endorsed  and  enacted 
this  principle. 

Precedents  can  be  found  running  back  for  many  years. 


Mr.  President,  let  us  follow  this  subject  a  little  further. 
It  is  a  very  imiportant  factor  in  this  debate.  It  is  claimed 
that  by  passing  an  arms  embargo  act  we  departed  from  the 
principles  of  international  law  and  denied  to  those  who  de- 
sired to  purchase  arms  a  right  which  they  had  under  inter- 
national law.  It  is  my  contention  that  they  had  no  right 
under  international  law  that  was  denied  them.  They  had 
no  right  which  intci national  law  recognized.  We  could 
choose  our  course  in  regard  to  it.  It  is  a  mistake  to  say  that 
we  were  unneutral  m  the  beginning  because  we  deprived 
nations  of  r.'ghts  which  thoy  had  under  international  law. 
As  to  the  Situation  abroad  at  the  time  of  the  enactment 
of  the  embargo  law.  Great  Brna.n  and  Germany  were  up^n 
friendly  terms.  Great  Bntuin  was  aiding  Germany  m 
strengtiioning  her  miiitary  power  and  the  upbuilding  of  her 
Navy.  Lord  Lotliian,  who  now  graces  our  Capital  as  Ani- 
ba.'-.^ador  from  Great  Britain,  was  one  of  the  m,oi:t  influen- 
tial and  active  in  bimrung  Germany  and  Great  Britain  in 
close  cooperation. 

We  did  not  have  to  consult  these  nations  or  to  consult  the 
ambassadors  cf  nr-,tions  abroad  or  take  notice  of  their  course 
of  action,  but  it  so  happened  thai  everything,  the  sentiment 
of  our  own  people,  the  convictions  of  our  own  people,  ihe 
principles  of  iriternational  law,  the  precedents  which  had 
been  established,  the  outlook  in  Europe,  the  relationship  of 
the  two  now-warring  nations,  all  conspired  to  make  prac- 
tical and  feasible  and  just  and  right  and  propitious  the 
position  which  was  taken  by  our  country  at  that  lime. 

I  issue  no  challenge,  but  I  will  be  interested  to  have  a  cita- 
tion and  reference  to  a  precedent  which  upholds  the  con- 
tention that  a  nation  may  not  pass  an  act  embargoing  arms 
and  munitions  without  infringing  upon  the  principles  of 
international  law. 

I  have  read  several  times  in  the  press  that  the  great  defect 
in  the  present  law  was  that  in  the  beginning  we  departed 
from  international  law.  I  have  read  or  heard  over  the  radio 
debaters  say  that  we  were  the  only  nation  which  established 
the  precedent  of  enacting  a  law  against  the  sale  of  amis, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war.  Without  going  further 
Into  detail,  I  have  here  a  volume  not  yet  off  the  press;  the 
index  has  not  as  yet  been  completed:  but  I  was  sufEcient'y 
fortunate  to  obtain  a  copy.  It  is  a  collection  of  neutral  laws, 
regulations,  and  treaties  of  various  countries  running  back 
through  many  years.  Anyone  who  will  examine  that  volume 
will  find  ample  precedents  to  establish  the  principle  that  na- 
tions have  the  right  and  can  and  may,  at  their  discretion, 
enact  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  principles  of  international  law,  or  of 
denying  to  any  nation  any  right  or  privilege  under  interna- 
tional law.  It  is  an  error  to  say  that  by  repealing  the  em- 
bargo we  are  returning  to  international  law.  There  Is  no 
international  law  and  never  has  been  to  return  to  on  this 
subject. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  what  did  we  do?  We  served 
notice  upon  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  regardless  of  their 
geographical  situation,"  of  their  capacity  or  incapacity  to 
enter  into  war,  that  hereafter  in  their  wars,  their  conflicts, 
the  United  States  would  not  furnish  them  arms  or  munitions 
or  implements  of  waF.  They  all  knew  that;  they  had  notice, 
and  no  nation  could  contend  that  it  was  in  any  respect  legis- 
lated against.  Our  position  was  thoroughly  understood. 
Furthermore,  it  was  a  pledge  to  our  own  people,  and  a  notice 
to  all  peoples,  that  henceforth  amis,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  would  not  be  furnished  or  be  permitted  to  be 
furnished  by  this  country;  that  we  stood  for  peace,  and  that 
we  believed,  as  a  nation,  the  refusal  to  furnish  arms  was  one 
of  the  best  insurances  we  could  make  in  the  cause  of  peace. 
It  was,  in  my  opinion,  a  noble  pledge.  It  was  in  the  interest 
of  peace.  It  ought,  in  the  name  of  peace,  in  the  name  of  the 
happiness  and  contentment  and  honor  of  our  own  people,  be 
kept. 

Great  and  multitudinous  in  these  days  are  the  encomiums 
on  international  law.  Its  healing  and  uplifting  effect  upon 
the  wrongs  and  miseries  of  the  world  are  being  discussed  and 
revealed.    I  have  great  regard,  as  all  must  have  who  have 
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studied  ir.tcrnational  law.  for  that  great  body  of  cu.-tcms  and 
practices  which  has  piown  up  through  the  cxpt-rieiice  of  the 
centuries.  We  had  before  us  this  question  of  intrrnational 
law.  and  what  use  we  could  make  of  it,  in  framir:i:  the  em- 
bargo .statute.  It  was  all  considered  and  debated.  But.  a.->  I 
understood,  the  opinion  was  almost  unanimous  that  while 
international  law  had  its  place  m  all  schrmos  for  p<ace,  there 
were  ofher  thirigs  wh.ch  individual  nations  rusht  to  do  and 
had  to  do  m  f;rd*'r  to  advance  the  causr  of  ix^ace.  and  cspe- 
ciiilly  th'Te  wtrf  thines  whirh  .'-hould  be  done  but  could  not 
bo  don*'  under  intLrnatioi.al  law. 

The  State  Department,  tlircuch  its  counselor,  said  to  u^: 

I  do  not  ^ee  hnw  you  cnn  pxprct  to  kerp  out  of  war  If  you  are 
going  to  place  your  rcl.ance  cu  inu-inauonal  law. 

It  was  felt  that  we  were  engaged  in  a  work  bcycn'l,  cr  aaide 
from,  or  :n  addition  to.  international  law.  It  was  lelt  by  the 
committee  and  by  the  State  Department  that  something  had 
to  be  add'^d.  and  that  is  to  clean  up  our  own  dccryard,  to 
make  positive  our  own  rules,  which  international  law  did  not 
undertake  to  do.  We  were  seeking  to  du  seme  things  which 
would  keep  us  out  of  war  rather  than  to  do  the  many  things 
provided  by  international  law  in  case  war  comes.  We  were, 
in  fact,  not  dralm?  with  internaunnal  law  at  all  when  we 
parsed  the  Embargo  Act.  because  international  law  has  noth- 
ing to  say  upon  the  subject  with  which  we  were  dealing  until 
we.  ourselves,  turn  loose  the  arms  and  munitions  and  send 
thrm  out  to  the  world.  So  long  as  they  are  under  cur  con- 
trol, our  direction,  subject  to  our  legislation,  undisposed  of  by 
ourselves,  they  are  net  reached  by  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law. 

A  leading  journal  stated  rather  candidly  a  few  days  since 
1,  that  this  embargo  was  unneutral  because  it  did  not  enable 
Gieat  Britain  and  France  to  buy  cur  arms  and  m.unitions, 
and  that  they  were  entitled  to  do  so.  When,  and  how,  and 
under  what  rule  did  thry  become  entitled  to  buy  cur  aims 
and  munitions  and  implements  of  war  unless  we  were  at  the 
same  time  selling  them  to  other  nations?  So  long  as  we  were 
refusing  to  sell  to  any  nation,  excluding  all  naticns,  tell  me 
by  what  rule  any  nation  could  say  that  it  was  impinged  upon, 
or  d:  nied  its  rights,  b  'cause  we  refused  to  sell. 

We  are  not  here  today  to  repeal  the  i-mbargo  law  because 
A  of  any  injury  it  is  doing  to  the  people  of  the  Uniti'd  States. 
We  are  here  seeking  to  repeal  it  bt-cause  certain  naMons  feel 
that  they  want  the  arms  and  munitions;  yet  that  is  the  very 
reason  why  we  pa.-^sed  the  law.  to  see  that  neitht^r  they  nor 
anyone  else  t^ct  them.  Is  it  working?  If  it  were  rot  work- 
ing, they  would  not  be  complaining.  It  is  the  fact  that  it  is 
working  that  causes  the  complaint. 

As  I  have  ;aid.  there  was  nothing  in  international  law 
which  had  anything  to  do  with  cur  program.  In  other  words, 
we  were  taking  a  step  as  a  nation,  framing  a  national  policy, 
hoping  thereby  to  aid  in  preventing  war,  or  at  least  to  aid  in 
ke,':-,ing  ourselves  out  of  war  by  refusing  to  furnish  aims. 
Will  It  be  contended  by  anyone  that  international  law  has 
anything  to  say  about  what  policy  this  Nation  or  any  other 
nation  shall  adopt  with  reference  to  whether  it  shall  sell  thio 
cr  that  product,  this  or  that  instrument  of  war?  Will  it  be 
ccntcnded  that  any  nation  has  a  right  to  say,  "We  need  arms; 
therefore,  we  insist  that  ycu  m.anufacture  them  and  sell  them 
to  us"?  If  that  were  so,  in  my  judgment  they  would  have  a 
right,  following  that,  to  say,  •Give  them  to  us;  we  need  them." 

The  counselor  of  the  State  Department  was  correct  when 
he  caid: 

You  cannot  e.vpcct  to  keep  cut  of  war  If  you  are  going  to  place 
your  reUance  on  Internatioiial  law. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  :  Mr.  Pittm.\nJ,  after  the  passage  of  the  exist- 
ing law  in  1937,  with  characteristic  clarity  and  force,  and 
refernng  particularly  to  cur  experience  in  the  World  War, 
said: 

VV'-  rcl:;  d  upon  mterr.atlonaJ  law  for  every  assurance  of  our  rights. 

but  the  reliance  brought  us  no  benehti  and  no  protection  and  was 

our  undoing- 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 


Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  take  exactly  the  same  position  now. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  thar.k  the  Senator.    I  am  glad  he  is  getting 

along  wtll.     iLaUi;ht.'r.  I 

In  otlier  word.s,  Mr.  President,  there  was  no  more  enthu.-i- 
astic  advocate,  at  least  no  abler  advicat-'.  (if  embargoing 
arrrs  and  munitions  and  impli'ments  of  war  than  the  dis- 
tinguished chairnvin  of  the  Forriizn  R.-lation.s  C(n)ip:ittee, 
and  my  regret  is  that  I  cannot  understand  at  this  tiui''  why 
he  is  not  still  so.  I  rcgrot  he  de.cs  not  stuJc  to  his  faith  m 
prarfict'  n<  in  theory. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr    Pre.^  d  nt j       ( 

Th,'  PRE.^IDING  OFFICER.  Do^s  fhf^  Senator  from  Idaho 
fuither  yi'  Id  to  the  Svnutur  from  Nevada?  , 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  do.  | 

Mr.  PITTM.AN.     I  do  not  like  to  interrupt  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BOI'.AH.     I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     But  I  have  tri^'d  to  explain  why. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Oh.  no;  if  th^  Senator  is  mung  to  take  time 
to  explain  that  propc>suion,  I  will  a-^-k  him  to  defer  his 
remaiks. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No;  I  said  I  tried  to  explain  why.  It  is 
because  I  think  the  act  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe 
today. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  that  brings  up  the  subject — 
because  the  act  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe  today. 
What  business  is  it  of  ours  whether  or  net  it  is  operating 
neutrally?  The  question  is  whether  we  pa.s;-ed  an  impar- 
tial law.  whether  we  wrote  upon  the  statute  bocks  an 
impartial  law,  and  whether  it  acted  as  an  impartial  law 
acccrdm':  to  its  terms.  The  mere  fact  that  one  nation  is  pet- 
ting the  advantage  of  another  nation,  or  that  the  tide  i.^  run- 
ning one  way  and  not  another  way,  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  tlie  attitude  of  mind  so  far  as  lawmaking  is 
concerned,  with  the  question  of  neutrality. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  Presid'nt |       | 

Mr.  BORAH.  One  m-  ii.nt.  We  have  really  placed  upon 
international  law  a  con.-,t ruction  that  is  a  most  extraordinary 
construction.  You  remember  a  shoit  time  ago,  whi'n  the 
Russian  general  had  invaded  Poland  and  had  gotte'u  into  the 
territory  of  Poland  about  100  miles,  and  had  seized  a  vast 
number  of  the  Polish  people  and  destroyed  some  Polish 
towns,  he  announced  to  the  world  that  he  wanted  it  under- 
stood that  Ru^.s;ia  was  entirely  neutral.     LLaughter.l 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  wheth-r  '.he 
Senator  desires  to  yield  or  not.  I  did  not  intend  to  inter- 
rupt him;  but  when  he  a.';ked  me  how  I  explained  certain 
things  I  thought  possibly  I  ought  to  tell  him. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  a.m  not  objecting. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  simply  want  to  .say  that  I  do  think  it 
ccncen-is  the  United  States  whether  it  is  neutral  or  nut.  I 
do  contend,  of  course,  that  the  salety  and  peace  of  our  own 
people  is  first. 

Mr.  BORAH.  And  last.  [Laughter,  and  manifestations 
of  applause  in  the  galleries! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  do 
not  perm.il  the  occupants  cf  the  galleries  to  m.anifest  ap- 
proval or  di.-approval  of  what  is  said  on  the  flour  of  the 
St^nate. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  but  we  cannot  have  it  last  and 
have  peace  if  we  arouse  the  enmity  of  the  people  of  the 
world  by  discriminating,  beeoming  unufutral  through  any 
ac^  we  have.  I  say  that  today  it  is  perfectly  evident  that 
the  rejection  of  this  law  would  not  have  anything  on  earth 
to  do  with  our  getting  into  war;  but  at  the  present  time, 
With  the  existing  alliances  of  Europe,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  Russia  and  Rumania  and  Italy  are  neutral,  these 
arms  and  munitions  are  moving  or  can  move  into  those 
ccuntiies,  and  can  move  into  Germany. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  that  is  true,  let  us  change  the  law  so 
that  they  cannot.  Let  us  not  surrender  our  neutrality  be- 
cause someone  else  is  playing  the  game  in  a  d.fferent  way. 
If  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  so.  we  know  p-rfirtly  w*Ml  that 
the  neutrality  of  Italy  is  just  the  same  as  the  neutrality  of 
some  pecpic  in  this  country.  They  are  playing  the  game 
with  Germany,  and  they  are  covering  it  up  under  neutrality^ 


and  it  is  proposed  that  we  play  the  game  of  neutrality  by  ] 
assisting  France  and  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  and  the  Senator  has  always  objected 
to  assisting  France  and  Great  Britain,  and  I  have  never  urged 
it;  but  he  does  not  object  today  to  sending  goods  to  Italy, 
when  he  knows  it  is  in  alliance,  as  he  has  just  said,  with  Ger- 
many. He  does  not  object  to  sending  goods  to  Russia, 
although  lie  knows  it  is  in  accord  with  Germany.  The  Sena- 
tor says,  let  us  get  a  law  that  will  stop  it.  Let  the  genius  of 
U:e  Senator  from  Idaho  get  a  law  to  stop  it.  Such  a  law  has 
not  yet  been  proposed. 

Mr.  BORAH.  If  the  Senator  will  stand  with  me  to  main- 
tain the  neutrality  law  as  it  now  is,  I  will  sit  down  in  a  room 
with  him.  and  I  venture  to  say  that  if  he  feels  as  I  do  before 
we  come  out  of  that  room  there  will  be  no  goods  going  into 
Italy,  which  is  no  more  neutral  than  Germany  itself. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     How  about  Russia? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Does  the  Senator  regard  Russia  as  neutral? 
The  only  reason  why  we  did  not  include  Russia  under  the 
decree  of  neutrality  was  that  France  does  not  want  to  get 
Into  a  fight  with  Russia.  Everyone  knows  that  Russia  is  un- 
neutral, that  she  is  a  part  of  the  fight,  that  she  is  furnishing 
the  m.eans  of  fighting.     Why  not  say  so  and  stop  it? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  would  have  to  say  so  by  a  law  declar- 
ing that  neutrals  who  were  not  fighting,  but  were  under 
suspicion  of  being  or  were  known  to  be  in  combination  with 
some  who  were  fighting,  would  come  under  the  act. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Decs  the  Senator  think  Russia  is  not 
fighting? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  she  is  fighting  or 
not 

Mr.  BORAH.     The  people  of  Poland  know  It. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  think  the  fight  in  poor  old  Poland  is 
thi'ough. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Yes;  and  Russia  helped  to  do  the  business. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  They  wiped  her  cut,  and  this  law  of  ours 
did  not  prevent  them  being  wiped  out. 

Mr.  BORAH.  No;  certainly  not.  We  are  not  running  the 
busmess  of  Europe.    That  is  just  what  I  want  to  avoid. 

Oh,  if  I  had  to  run  the  business  of  Europe,  I  would  not 
discuss  cash  and  carry.  I  would  declare  war.  Tliat  is  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  run  the  business  of  Europe.  So 
mu'.h  for  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat,  it  was  near  to  universal  belief,  or 
opinion,  that  we  must  have  outride  of  international  law  con- 
trol of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  ourselves  by  the 
laws  of  our  own  country,  further  rules  to  guide  and  control  the 
manufacturing  and  use  of  arms  in  our  own  law,  if  we  were  to 
make  effective  our  neutrality. 

What  did  Great  Britain  do  during  the  World  War  with  the 
neuiial  nations  to  her  northeast?  She  insisted  that  they 
must  lay  on  a  law  of  neutrality  covering  arms,  munitions,  and 
implements  of  war.  Why?  Because  they  could  not  be  neu- 
tral, as  they  contended  they  were,  unless  they  controlled 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war.  It  is  instructive  to 
turn  back  the  pages  of  history  and  observe  how  at  that  time 
Great  Britain  thought  control  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  worked  for  neutrahty,  as  contradistinguished  to 
what  they  think  now. 

We  are  aik-^d  to  repeal  the  law.  and  why?  We  are  asked  to 
repeal  a  law  which  forever  prohibits  the  furnishing  of  these 
instrumentalities  of  human  destruction  and  furnishing  them 
for  gain,  and  why?  We  are  asked  to  again  identify  ourselves 
with  the  destructive  power  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  why? 

We  are  here  in  extraordinary  session  and  in  apparent  ha.ste 
asking  for  repeal. 

D.d  the  cry  for  repeal  originate  with,  or  does  it  .«?pring  from, 
thp  people  of  this  country?  Did  the  voice  of  labor  initiate  the 
agitation  for  repeal?  Did  the  call  for  rejection  of  this  policy 
come  from  the  farm,  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  pew.  from  the 
homes  of  America,  from  the  families  of  Ameiica?  Did  it 
come  from  the  young  men  now  on  the  verge  of  active  life, 
looking  where  they  can  find  a  profession  or  a  calling?  Did 
they  call  for  it?  Whence  came  the  call?  It  came  from  the 
war  hounds  of  Europe!  It  was  originated  in  the  situation  in 
Europe.    By  that  statement  I  am  not  reflecting  upon  any  indi- 


vidual; I  am  speakinp  uf  conditions  which  make  the  situation 
PS  it  now  is. 

We  passed  the  law  In  the  name  of  peace.  Does  the  sale  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  contribute  to  peace? 
Does  the  refusal  to  sell  them  contribute  to  war?  Does  the  uir- 
nishing  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  bellig- 
erent nations  make  for  peace  while  the  refusal  to  sell  makes 
for  war? 

Our  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull,  has  declared,  speaking  of 

the  act  of  Augiist  1935: 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  last  August,  In  embargoing  exports  of  hn- 
ished  war  commodities  to  belligerents,  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

If  the  purpose  of  the  Embargo  Act  then  was  to  keep  us  out 
of  war,  what  is  the  purpose  of  repealing  It;  to  get  us  into  war? 
Oh.  no;  I  would  not  say  the  purpose  but  the  inevitable  effect 
of  repealing  it,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  to  get  us  into  war. 
If  the  enactment  of  it,  as  stated  by  the  distinguished  Secre- 
tary, was  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  what  kind  of  logic  is  it  that 
says  its  repeal  will  keep  us  out  of  war? 

We  parsed  this  law  because  we  wanted  to  stay  out  of  Euro- 
pean conflicts.  Does  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  tend  more  to  keep  us  out  of  European  conflicts 
than  the  refusal  to  sell  arms?  If  our  arms  are  not  upon  the 
sea,  if  they  are  not  in  the  fray,  if  they  are  not  hurting  any 
one  or  helping  any  one.  how  do  they  help  to  bring  on  war? 
If  they  are  excluded  from  all,  is  not  the  tendency  to  keep  us 
out  of  war? 

Does  the  sending  of  the  instruments  of  war  across  the  sea, 
regardless  of  the  flag  under  which  they  go,  tend  more  to  hold 
us  aloof  from  European  controversies  than  the  refusal  to 
send  them  at  all,  or  to  sell  them  at  all? 

We  passed  the  law  because  we  did  not  want  to  make  money 
out  of  war,  because  we  did  not  want  to  share  the  profits  made 
out  of  misery  and  death. 

Does  the  sale  of  arms  and  the  shipment  of  arms,  regard- 
less of  where  they  are  paid  for,  tend  more  to  prevent  war 
profits,  prohibit  the  making  of  money  out  of  the  instruments 
of  war,  than  the  refusal  to  ship  them?  The  refusal  to  sell 
them  or  to  furnish  them  must  have  the  tendency  to  prevent 
the  war  profiteers  from  making  their  money.  What  is  it 
that  makes  those  profiteers  active  at  the  present  time?  It 
is  because  they  are  not  making  any  pioflts,  because  they  want 
to  make  profit*:  and  when  they  sell  the  goods,  whether  they 
have  a  little  bill  of  sale  or  not,  the  profiteers  make  their 
profits. 

What  has  brought  about  the  complete  change  cf  view  upon 
the  part  of  some  peace  forces?  First.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
the  question  of  business,  of  war  profits,  of  putting  m.en  back 
to  work.  I  would  not  want  to  be  understood  as  contending 
that  that  is  the  dominating  influence  for  repeal.  I  would  be 
ashamed  to  say  so  if  I  believed  it.  But  that  it  has  an  unmis- 
takable place  in  the  program  for  repeal,  that  every  influence 
those  interested  can  exert  to  that  end  is  being  exerted,  there 
can  be  no  possible  doubt.  We  hear  talk  and  receive  letters 
about  millions  of  men  going  back  to  work,  about  the  price  of 
this  product  and  that  being  increased. 

It  is  felt  in  some  quarters  that  the  war  is  here  and  that 
we  should  not  deny  ourselves  the  opportunity  of  securing 
war  prosperity.  That  is  recognized  in  high  authority.  There 
are  those  who  were  wise  enough,  Mr.  President,  to  foresee 
the  effort  which  would  be  made  to  justify  a  repeal  of  this 
law  for  business  reasons,  and  who  were  vigilant  enough  to 
warn  the  people  early  against  that  day  and  against  that 
influence. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  speaking  of  neu- 
trality and  the  embargo,  said: 

If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  In  this  country  thousands  cf 
Americans  who.  seeking  Immediate  riches — fool's  gold — would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  ota-  neutrality.  They  would  tell 
you — 

Said  the  President. — 
and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get  wide  pubhcity — 

Would  they  not?    Would  they  not? 

that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that  and  the  other 
article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of  America  would 
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all  find  work.  Thcv  wou'.d  tell  you  that  ir  thev  could  extend  credit 
to  w.irrlr.g  narir.ns,  that  credit  could  be  used  in  the  United 
States  to  build  homes  and  lactones  and  pay  cur  debrs.  They 
would  tell  y^u  that  America  would  cnre  more  capture  the  trade 
of  the  world  It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clitm or;  it  would 
be  hard  fur  ina!-.y  Amtr.cans  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the 
IntMtable  penalties,  the  Inevitable  day  of  rcckoninc;  that  conies 
Irom  a  false  pro>perity  To  re.sist  the  clamor  of  that  creed,  if 
war  should  come,  would  rccjuire  the  unswerving  supp(Tt  of  all 
Americans  who  love  peace.  If  we  f.ice  the  choice  of  profits  or 
peace,  th"?  Nation  wil;  an.'^wer.  must  answer,  "We  chix)be  peace." 

What  l.s  the  .'-i-uat.on  now?  Tliose  who  say  that  these 
profits  will  build  homes  overlook  the  fact  that  In  these  homes 
may  bo  the  maimed  and  the  insane  boys  who  have  given 
their  health,  as  others  liave  given  up  their  lives,  for  such 
profits.  Tliose  \\ho  think  war  prosperity  forget  that  with 
that  prosperity  may  come  misery  and  suffering  which  no 
pro-ptTify  can  justify.  Not  a  dollar  was  ever  made  through 
war  profits  of  that  kind  that  was  not  paid  for  in  sulTerinij 
and  misery  and  lives. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  question  which  engulfs  and  makes 
incidental  all  other  questions  is.  What  will  bo  the  effect  of 
the  act  of  repeal  itself  upon  the  war  minds  of  the  belligerent 
nation's?  I  am  interested  in  this  problem  before  us,  and 
interested  solely  from  the  standpoint  of  avoiding  doing  any- 
thmg  which  will  bring  us  into  the  war;  and  I  know,  and  we 
all  know,  that  the  means  by  which  a  nation  is  brought  into 
war  are  not  m.ere  sta*ut"s  and  decrees,  but  the  interpre- 
tations of  the  acts  and  doings  of  those  who  act  upon  the 
part  of  the  Nation. 

Mr,  LFE.    Mr.  Pre.-ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  there  are  not 
certain  profits  being  made  under  the  present  lav/,  and  that 
profits  probably  will  be  made  under  the  present  law,  as  the 
result  of  the  war  in  Euiop^:^? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  can  admit  the  Senator's  contention,  be- 
cause I  do  not  desire  to  take  up  the  time  to  debate  it  at 
this  time,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me.  I  would  not  want 
to  go  off  on  that  side  issue. 

Mr.  LEE.  One  other  question.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  will  agree  with  a  number  of  us.  then,  that  addi- 
tional legislation  is  necessary  in  any  event  to  prevent  war 
profits,  and  that  the  President  hirn.self  in  his  last  speech 
suggested  that  at  the  next  session  such  legislation  should  be 
con.'^idfred. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Well,  if  it  is  proposed  fir.n  to  put  us  Into 
the  war-profit  business  by  permitting  the  sale  of  arm<.  amm.u- 
nition.  and  implem.ents  of  war — if  it  is  proposed  to  put  us  into 
that  dirty  trade.  I  do  not  propose  to  vote  for  a  law  which  in 
lieu  thereof  t.;kcs  away  the  liberty  and  the  freedom  and  the 
rights  of  the  United  States.  If  you  are  going  to  pass  a  lav; 
sufficiently  bread,  as  some  of  the  bills  are — I  have  not  read 
the  Sc'nator's  bill — to  d.^prive  the  American  people  of  freedom, 
of  liberty,  of  the  right  to  run  their  business,  then  I  say  let 
us  stay  out  of  the  war-profiteering  business  so  far  as  arms, 
ammuniticn.  and  implements  of  war  are  concerned.  There 
is  nothing  but  hell  ahead  of  this  thing  if  you  ever  repeal  the 
present  law.  and  start  in  to  pass  laws  which  will  try  to  remove 
the  profits. 

I  proceed.  We  m.ay  dwell  upon  the  niceties  of  terms  and 
di  cuss  the  import  of  words  and  phrases,  but  under  the 
present  circum.stances  and  conditions  the  only  thing  which 
will  move  people  and  control,  and  by  which  we  as  a  nation 
will  be  judged  as  to  our  attitude  in  this  conflict,  is  the  effect 
of  the  act  of  repeal,  regardless  of  what  the  terms  encom- 
passing the  repeal  may  be.  Repeal  has  become  the  symbol 
of  friendship  or  enmity  upon  the  part  of  this  country  as 
between  these  warring  nations.  We  have  had  on  our  statute 
borks  for  years  a  law  which  forbids  the  sale  of  arms  to  any 
belligerent  nation,  and  now  in  the  very  midst  of  a  war  between 
two  groups  of  nations  we  repeal  that  law  and  begin  furnish- 
ing arni-s.  As  every  child  old  enough  to  read  knows,  as  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  have  declared,  as  journals  have  almost  uni- 
versally declared  for  months,  a.^  high  officials  have  bitterly 
declared,  repeal  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  favor  to  one  of 
the  groups  in  this  warring  contest. 


What  dilTerence  will  it  niake  what  the  terms  of  repeal  are? 
I  Hik.  What  will  be  the  effect  of  repeal?  It  places  us  in  the 
minds  of  both  croups  in  the  attitude  of  participating  in  the 
conflict.  It  makes  us  in  the  minds  of  both  groups  unneutral, 
and  especially  in  the  minds,  of  course,  of  those  against  whom 
the  legislation  seems  to  act.  |      | 

When  the  President  declared  in  hi5  me.«;.sape  for  repeal, 
what  was  the  effect?  Was  there  any  dii;cussion  in  th.ese 
foreign  nations  about  the  details?  There  was  just  one  fact 
noted,  and  that  was  that  repeal  was  asked  for,  and  that  had 
the  er.'ct  of  placing  us  in  the  attitude  all  over  the  world  cf 
friendship  to  one  group  and  of  enmity  to  the  other  group. 
When  the  message  cf  repeal  wa.s  read  and  carried  to  the 
world  the  inierpretation  placed  upon  it  wa.s  that  there  was 
friendship  here  for  one  group  and  enmity  toward  the  other. 
The  prer-s  of  Germany  announced  and  the  public  of  German/ 
declared  that  the  United  States  was  to  enter  the  war 
against  Germany;  that  the  United  States  'had  joined  Eng- 
land againn  us."  to  use  their  language.  And  what  took 
place  in  Great  Britain?  Anything  different?  The  an- 
nouncement by  the  press  and  the  cry  of  the  public  was  tha; 
the  United  States  "is  coir.ing  in,  that  our  former  ally  is  to 
join  us  again." 

There  was  just  one  construction  placed  upon  th''  proposed 
statute  of  repeal  by  both  belligerent  groups,  and  that  con- 
struction was  that  we  were  entering  the  conflict,  that  we 
were  taking  sides,  that  we  were  preparing  to  help  and  to 
have  a  part  in  this  war,  thus  far  by  arms  and  ammumtior. 
only.     I  Will  come  to  the  other  method  later. 

It  is  amazing  to  observe  tlie  construction  which  was  placed 
upon  the  proposal  to  repeal  by  both  nations.  Germany  did 
not  seem  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  terms  cf  ca>h 
and  carry,  nor  did  Great  Britain,  nor  did  France.  They  in- 
terpreted whatever  we  were  doing  in  the  way  cf  detail  as 
taking  sides  in  the  ccntrover.sy.  and  so  does  the  world  inter- 
pret it  today,  and  so  do  many  Senators.  j 

Would  the  cash-and-carry  policy— paying  for  arms  and 
carrying  them  away— have  any  effect  on  the  belief  or  con- 
clusion that  the  United  States  is  taking  sides  in  the  conflict, 
that  it  is  no  longer  neutral,  that  it  ha-s  rejected  neutrality? 
Protest  as  we  may — and  as  doubtless  we  will— this  construc- 
tion has  been  placed  upon  the  proposal  by  nil  the  belligerent 
powers,  one  iide  being  happy,  the  other  di.ssatisfied. 

Did  the  fact  that  when  the  President  urged  repeal  he  also 
urged  the  cash-and-carry  plan  have  the  slighest  effect  upon 
the  opinion  of  the  public  or  the  press,  cither  in  Germany  or 
Great  Britain,  that  we  have  joined  the  conflict,  that  we  have 
taken  sides  with  Great  Britain?  Did  it  mollify  the  bitterness 
of  Germany  or  dampen  the  enthusiasm  of  Great  Britain? 
Germany  said.  "They  are  going  m."  Great  Britain  said, 
"They  are  coming  in." 

It  must  be  further  remembered  that  when  the  cash-and- 
cairy  plan  was  introduced  in  Congress  it  was  not  re^carded 
as  a  neutrality  plan.  In  fact,  it  was  declared  to  be  plainly 
tmneutral.  My  understanding  is — and  I  think  it  is  generally 
conceded— that  the  author  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  was 
Bernard  M.  Baruch.  the  distinguished  financier  who  is  Wfll 
known  on  two  continents.  It  Wcos  his  resourceful  brain  which 
conjured  up  th"  idea  that  we  could  obtain  money  out  of  war 
without  being  hurt.  He  declared  that  cash-and-carry  was 
not  neutrality  but  that  it  was  clearly  unneutral.  Let  me 
quote  his  language,  given  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  plan.  Speaking  of  tiic  cash-and-carry  plan, 
he  said: 

Now.  this  is  not  ncu'raliry— net  bv  20  .■^ea-m!les.  It  am.ounts  to 
giving  acuve  assistance  lo  whatever  nation  has  ccnur.und  vi  the 
seas. 


P\irther  quoting  from  the  record: 


I 


Senator  Borah.  You  do  not  contend  this  preposition  that  you 
have  been  di:;cus.«ing,  and  with  which  you  were  earlier  associated 
IS  a  neutrality  preposition''  ' 

Mr    B.^RucH    No.  sir;  I  do  not  think  so — entirely  neutral. 

Senator  Borah.  Is  it  neutral  at  all? 

Mr  Baruch  No.  The  reason  I  recommended  it  was  because  I 
tliought  It  was  the  least  hamifiil  of  any  that  had  been  eutgested. 
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Mr.  President.  I  beg  to  be  excused  for  poor  taste,  but  I 
quote  a  line  or  two  from  my  own  remarks  during  the  debates 
when  the  present  law  was  being  considered.  Speaking  of  the 
cash-and-carry  proposal,  relating  then  only  to  other  materials 
than  mumtions  and  implements  of  war,  I  said; 

I  afk  the  S.  nators  to  con.'ider  seriouslv  .how  this  new  proposition 
Is  p-nng  lo  work.  It  nriikts  us  an  ally  with  Greiii  L'rrtaUi  iii  such  a 
T^.if  H.-  ca-me  up  the  la-t  tunc.  It  makes  u.^  an  all;,-  -..ith  Japan  upon 
the  F.icltlc  coast.  •  •  •  It  is  a  i-iogram  fo-  rations  with  large 
navies. 

H'jW  can  anyone  expect  belligerent  nation--  to  regard  the 
ca.-h-and-carry  proposal  under  the  present  circ- mi  stances  as 
anything  but  d:;,tinctly  unneutral?  Wc  find  a  'r.v.  t-nactcd  to 
prevent  the  sale  of  arms  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war.  The 
time  comes  when  we  are  asked  to  repeal  that  law.  and  we 
repeal  it  under  circumstances  in  which  we  have  declared  that 
according  to  our  program  its  repeal  is  distinctly  in  favor  of 
one  nation. 

We  all  know  the  feeling  in  this  coimtry  against  Germany: 
and  I  tl"unk  we  know  that  if  it  were  not  for  that  feeling  we 
would  not  be  here  in  session.  However,  the  question  with  me 
is  not  my  feeLng  against  Germany,  or  my  abhoiTence  of  the 
cruel  and  brutal  creed  which  is  practiced  in  that  nation.  My 
desire  Is  to  permit  nothing,  whatever  it  may  be,  to  lead  me  into 
a  cotirse  which  would  bring  my  Nation  into  the  conflict  in 
Europe. 

How  can  anyone  expsect  belligerent  nations  to  regard  the 
cash-and-carry  proposal  under  the  circumstances  as  any- 
thing but  distinctly  unneutral,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
proposed  to  repeal  a  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  all  belligerent  nations, 
and  in  lieu  of  it  to  enact  a  law  which  distinctly  favors  one 
of  the  combatant  nations?  The  repeal  of  the  act  would  be 
regarded  and  treated  by  all  concerned  as  an  act  of  interven- 
tion.    I  can  see  it  in  no  other  light. 

The  argument  is  advanced  by  the  supporters  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan  that  it  would  give  security  and  afford  protec- 
tion to  our  own  people.  The  contention  is  that  the  American 
manufacturer  having  parted  with  his  title,  the  title  to  the 
goods  having  pa.sscd  to  the  shipper  before  shipment  of  the 
munitions,  the  manufacturer  would  no  longer  invite  attack 
from  the  belligerents. 

The  matter  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  simple.  If  a 
manufacturing  plant,  engaged  in  manufacturing  and  ship- 
ping munitions  to  Great  Britain,  were  located,  we  will  say. 
at  Wilmington.  Del.,  would  the  antagonist  belligerents  wait 
until  the  title  had  passed  before  destroying  the  goods?  Would 
not  every  munitions-manufacturing  plant  and  every  arsenal 
In  the  United  States  be  spotted  for  destruction?  Wotild  the 
belligerents  wait  until  the  cargo  was  In  course  of  shipment 
before  planting  the  dynamite  or  dropping  the  bomb,  or  de- 
stroj'ing  the  shipper,  if  It  were  known  that  the  mtmitions 
plants  were  manufacturing  for  British  ships?  Would  the 
belligerent  pass  by  the  arsenal  and  wait  for  the  ship  with 
the  cargo?  Would  it  refuse  to  strike  where  it  could  strike 
with  more  powerful  effect?  Why  should  It  not  d^Tiamite  or 
bomb  the  plant,  and  destroy  not  merely  a  cargo  on  the  sea 
but  the  entire  establishment  which  is  furnishing  the  means 
by  which  the  cargo  is  supplied? 

Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  a  belligerent,  knowing  that  the 
plants  are  running  solely  for  the  benefit  of  the  enemy,  would 
not  destroy  them?  Would  not  the  war  be  brought  into  our 
very  midst?  If  we  hark  back  to  the  incidents  and  practices 
of  the  World  War,  we  shall  hardly  conclude  that  the  transfer 
of  title  under  such  circumstances  would  have  the  slightest 
effect  in  protecting  anybody.  Is  it  to  be  supposed  that  the 
enemy  would  wait  until  the  title  had  changed  and  take  ven- 
geance upon  the  purchaser  rather  than  upon  the  manufac- 
turer or  upon  those  who  sell?  Why  should  the  enemy  have 
less  bitterness,  less  vindictiveness,  less  determination  to  de- 
stroy, toward  those  who  make  mimitions  than  toward  those 
who  buy  them,  when  the  enemy  knows  that  they  are  all 
bound  for  the  same  destination?  The  spy,  the  dynamite,  and 
the  air  bomb  will  have  standing  invitations  to  visit  the  mu- 
nitions plants.    Who  can  doubt  that  the  invitations  will  be 


accepted?  We  would  be  regarded  by  the  belligerents  as  an 
enemy  in  the  war.  They  would  treat  us  as  sucli.  To  them 
the  tian.sfer  of  title  would  be  a  sham  and  a  pretense.  Instead 
of  affording  protection,  the  cash-and-carry  policy  would  in- 
vite attention  to  the  manufacturer.  The  manufacturer,  the 
buyer,  and  the  carrier  would  be  common  eneniir'^.  The  ca.-h- 
and-carry  plan  might  protect  the  parties  to  the  transaction 
in  courts  of  law,  where  relative  leeal  right^  are  involved,  but 
in  the  realities  of  war  it  would  protect  no  one. 

It  has  be^^n  said,  and  will  be  said,  that  the  Unit'^d  r^tn'es, 
as  a  neui.'al,  may  change  the  rule  which  was  es'ahlsher!  at 
the  bc&Inning  cf  a  war  and  establish  a  different  rule  wlv.le  the 
war  Is  in  progre.ss.    That  is  a  very  important  matter. 

It  will  be  contended  that  the  United  States  has  the  right  to 
repeal  the  embargo  and  to  establish  a  cash-and-carry  system, 
even  though  the  embargo  prevailed  at  the  bee  inning  of  the 
war  and  the  change  takes  place  in  the  midst  of  tr.e  war. 

I  had  supposed  nothing  better  established  In  infemptional 
law  than  the  ra\c  anncimced  by  this  Government  during  the 
World  War  to  the  effect  that  any  chance  In  our  law.-  of 
neutrality  during  the  progress  of  the  war  which  would  affect 
unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations 
at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principles 
of  strict  neutrality,  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought  to 
direct  its  action. 

The  placing  of  an  emt»rgo  on  the  trade  In  arms  at  the  present 
time — 

Said  our  Government,  writing  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment— 

would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a  direct  violation  of  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

I  invite  here  particular  attention,  to  a  letter  written  by 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  the  Amba.ssador  in  Hungary, 
August  12,  1915. 

The  Secretary  of  State    fLansingI    to  the  Ambns.sador   in  Au.-tria- 

Hungary  (Penfieldt 

AfcrsT  12,  191.T. 

To  this  assertion  of  an  obligation  to  change  cr  nicdify  the  rules 
of  international  usage  en  account  of  special  ccndlti-ns  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  accede  The'  rfcopnition  of  an 
obligation  of  this  sort,  unknown  to  the  international  practice  cf  the 
past,  would  impose  upon  every  neutral  nation  a  duly  tc  sit  in  Judg- 
ment en  the  progress  of  a  war  and  to  restrict  ;t^  cummercial  luier- 
ccurse  with  a  belligerent  whose  naval  successes  prevented  the  nru- 
tral  from  trade  with  the  enemy.  The  contention  of  the  Imperial 
and  Royal  Government  appears  to  be  that  the  advantages  gained  to 
a  belligerent  by  its  superiority  on  the  sea  should  be  equalized  by  the 
neutral  powers  by  the  establisliment  of  a  system  of  nonintercur&e 
with  the  victor.  The  Imperial  and  Royal  Government  confines  its 
comments  to  arms  and  ammunition,  but.  if  the  principle  for  which 
It  contends  is  sound,  it  should  apply  with  equal  force  to  all  articles 
of  contraband.  A  belligerent  controlling  the  h.gh  .seas  might  po.s- 
sess  an  ample  supply  of  anru?  and  ammuniticn  but  be  In  want  of 
food  and  clothing.  On  the  novel  principle  tha*  equalization  is  a 
neutral  duty,  neutral  nations  wovUd  be  obligated  to  place  an 
embargo  on  such  articles  because  one  of  the  beliigerente  could  not 
obtain  them  through  commercial  Intercourse. 

But.  if  this  principle,  so  rtrongly  urged  by  the  Imperial  and 
Royal  Government,  should  be  admitted  to  obtain  by  rea.son  of  the 
superiority  of  a  belligerent  at  sea.  ought  It  not  to  operate  equally 
as  to  a  belligerent  superior  on  land?  Applying  this  theory  of 
equalization,  a  belligerent  who  lacks  the  nccc^s.ry  munltlcns  to 
contend  successfully  on  land  ought  to  be  permit  t<>d  to  purcha.'-e 
them  from  neutrals,  while  a  belligerent  with  an  abundance  of  war 
stores  or  with  the  power  to  produce  them  siiould  be  debarred  from 
such  traffic.     •     •     • 

As  to  the  assertion  that  the  exportation  of  arm.-  and  ammunition 
contravenes  the  preamble  of  The  Hague  Convention  No  13  of  1607, 
thi-s  Government  presumes  that  reference  it  mad:;  to  the  last 
paragrf^ph  of  the  preamble,  which  is  &s  fellow-:  'Seeing  tiiai,  in 
this  category  of  Ideas,  these  rules  should  not.  in  principle,  be 
altered  in  the  course  of  the  war  by  a  neutrftl  power,  except  in  a 
case  where  experience  has  shown  the  neccsi^ity  for  such  change 
for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  power," 

Manifestly  the  only  ground  to  change  the  rules  laid  down  by  the 
Convention,  one  of  which,  it  should  be  noted  explicitly  declares 
that  a  neutral  Is  not  bound  to  prohibit  tlie  exportation  of  contra- 
band of  war  is  the  necessity  of  a  neutral  power  to  do  so  in  order 
to  protect  Its  own  rights.  The  right  and  duty  to  determine  when 
thia  necessity  exist i  rest  with  the  neutral,  net  with  a  btUipr-rent. 
It  Is  discretionary,  net  mandatory.  If  a  neutral  power  doe?  not 
avail  Itself  of  the  right,  a  belligerent  Is  not  privileged  to  complain. 
for  in  doing  so  it  would  be  In  the  position  of  declaring  to  the  neutral 
power  what  Is  necessary  to  protect  that  power  s  own  rights.     The 
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Imperial  and  Royal  Gcvrrnment  cannot  but  perceive  that  a  com- 
plaint of  thli  n.iture  would  mvite  Just  rehuke.  (Pr:icy  Towaid 
Maritime  Commerce  In  Wur,  prtpartd  by  Carlton  Sa,\age,  vol.  II, 
pp    309,  372  ) 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  contend  that  there  may  not  be 
chanC'-j  made  upon  the  part  of  a  neutral  during  the  prog- 
ress of  war,  but  they  cannot  be  changes  which  affect  unequally 
tht'  b-'lligerent  nations  or  which  do  not  respect  the  mtcrcst^ 
of  the  bol!i;:erent  nations  as  they  prevailed  at  the  time  the 
origina!  rule  v.as  established.  To  change  a  neutrality  law  or 
rule  with  the  motive  or  with  the  effect  of  aidms  certain  bel- 
hgf T'  nts  is  a  di^imct  violation  of  international  law.  Changes 
may  be  made  in  neutraliiy  during  war,  but  only  in  the  direc- 
tion of  tigh-tniing.  or  safeguarding,  a  country's  neutrality, 
and  net  in  the  directicn  of  relaxing  it.  I  offer  that  as  my 
view;  but  it  is.  in  fact,  the  view  which  I  have  gathered  from 
our  nwn  Government's  action  and  from  the  recognized  au- 
thorities upon  international  law.  We  who  have  preached,  in 
sea.-on  and  cut  of  season,  respect  for  international  law  are 
seeking  to  do  a  tiling  which  has  surprised,  if  not  shocked,  the 
advocates  and  supporters  of  international  law  the  world  over. 
To  say  that  we  may  have  a  law  at  the  beginning  of  war  which 
prohibits  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  any  belligerent 
power  and  that  in  the  midst  of  the  war  we  may  wholly  wipe 
out  that  rule  and  establish  in  lieu  thereof  a  law  which  permits 
sale  to  all  belligerents,  but  with  the  manifest  and  declared 
ptjrpose.  though  not  in  the  terms  of  the  law  itself,  to  aid  one 
and  to  distress  another  bc-lligerent,  Is,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be 
beyond  debat*^  as  to  its  departure  from  the  well-established 
rule  of  neutrality  whxh  we  ourselves  have  so  often  announced. 

Btit  suppose  we  pass  by  the  legal  question:  suppose,  through 
special  pleading,  it  can  be  successfully  maintained  that  such 
a  change  as  proposed  can  be  made.  Nevertheless,  the  change, 
judged  by  its  effect  upon  the  opinions  and  beliefs  and  feelings 
of  the  belligerents — all  of  them — rvAxrA  be  regarded,  and  will 
be  regarded,  as  intervention,  as  a  change  made  for  the  pur- 
po.e  of  effecting  intervention;  in  other  words,  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  sides  in  the  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  you  never  could  convince  a  belligerent — 
indeed,  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  convince  any  nation 
though  not  bell'gcrent — that  to  change  the  rule  in  the  respect 
which  we  propose  would  not  be  utterly  unfriendly  and  unneu- 
tral. It  would  simply  add,  regardless  of  technical  rules,  fuel 
to  the  flames.  Even  if  I  did  not  believe  in  an  em.b  irgo  on 
arm.'^,  I  would  not  at  this  time  under  present  conditions  vote 
to  repeal  it.  If  I  stood  ready  to  repeal  the  embargo  law  when 
this  present  controversy  is  over  I  would,  nevertheless,  under 
present  circtimstances  refuse  to  vote  for  repeal  while  the  con- 
trover.^y  is  in  progress.    I  regard  it  as  intervention. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  repealing  this  law?  What  is  the 
inten^'^'  Whom  do  we  hope  to  aid.  to  benefit?  Who  is  to 
rtceive  the  advantage  of  the  repeal  of  the  law?  Do  we  not 
know,  do  we  not  think,  do  we  not  intend  that  it  shall  be  the 
Allies?  If  I  WLTe  voting  liere  for  a  declaration  of  war.  that 
nrght  be  in  accordance  with  my  views.  What  I  am  hoping  to 
do  is  so  to  vote  as  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  war.  Arthur 
Knick  the  well-known  ed  torial  writer  of  the  New  York  Times, 
dtciared  back  at  ih-^  beginning  of  September  that  the  object 
of  repeal  was  to  help  ihe  Allies,  that  the  technical  ground  en 
v.-hich  the  arms  embargo  is  opposed  by  the  administration  was 
so  and  .sq;  but  the  "actual  reason  why  the  adminiotration 
wants  the  em.bari.io  removed"  is  because  of  the  aid  and  benefi: 
it  u.ll  give  to  the  Allies. 

Tl.ore  has  been  httle  oCScial  concealment — 

Sa:d  he- 
thai  ih;s  is  the  real  reason  for  the  recent  unsuccesrJul  attempt  to 
elinilnate  the  ban     It  is  the  actual  rather  than  the  technical  reason 
vhich  engages  the  opposiiicu 

This.  I  venture  to  say,  is  a  clear,  fair  summary  of  the  reason 
for  repeal  known  to  all  the  world. 

It  may  be  in  accordance  with  cur  sentiments;  but  is  it  in 
accordance  v.-ith  neutrality,  or  can  we  m.aintain  neutrality 
under  such  conditions?  Can  we  stay  out  of  war  with  such 
a  program?    Would  we  not  then  take  our  position  as  one  of 


the  Allies,  contributing  so  much  now — arms  and  munitions 
of  war — and  later  on,  God  only  knows  what. 

That  which  is  found  in  Mr.  Krock's  article  may  be  found 
in  editorials,  speeches,  public  InterviL-ws,  for  weeks  and  weeks 
throughout  this  country.  With  the  message  of  repeal  as  it 
goes  over  the  water — should  that  unfortunately  l:appen — 
will  be  a  message  which  will  be  nothing  less  than  the  crys- 
tallized purpose  which  has  been  printed  and  declared  liun- 
dreds  and  thou.sands  of  times  in  the  last  few  nnnths.  No- 
body doubts  the  purpose  and  the  intent  of  the  act.  I  cc  uld 
quote  many  official  statements,  but  at  this  time  I  think  i: 
unnecessary  to  quote  further  that  which  is  familiar  to  the 
minds  of  all.  We  are  not  only  changing  the  rule,  the  law, 
but  we  are  changing  it,  not  only  in  terms  of  the  law,  but 
with  the  declared  intent  and  purpose  of  helping  one  side. 
We  are  changing  it  in  such  terms  as  it  can  in  its  operation 
assist  only  one  group  of  the  belligerents. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  been  discu.ssing  the  effect  upon 
public  opinion,  particularly  in  the  belligerent  countries,  of 
the  sheer  fact  of  repeal,  and  of  substituting  therefor  a  law 
which  permits  sale  under  conditions,  in  practical  effect,  fa- 
vorable to  one  of  the  belligerents.  Let  us  digress  for  a  mo- 
ment and  discuss  the  cfTect  of  ca.sh-and-carry  under  present 
conditions  upon  the  American  taxpayer.  I  am  speaking  now 
of  cash-and-carry  as  it  relates  to  arms,  munitions,  and 
implements   of   war. 

Cash!  In  speaking  of  cash,  I  make  no  point  at  this  time 
of  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  extend  credit  for  90  days. 
That  may  be  discussed  later.  I  m.ean  cash  at  any  time  or 
at  all. 

We  are  basing  our  proposed  action  upon  the  propo.sitinn 
we  will  get  cash  from  nations  now  in  the  most  deplorable 
economic  and  financial  condition,  nations  which,  though  the 
war  has  lasted  only  4  weeks,  are  already  through  taxation 
digging  into  the  food  and  the  necessities  of  life  even  of  those 
already  impoverished  beyond  description.  We  are  dealing 
with  nations  which  cannot  pay  the  interest,  much  le;;s  the 
principle,  upon  the  debts  incurred  in  the  last  war.  many  of 
which  debts  are  now  due  to  the  American  taxpayer,  not 
in  sums  of  millions  of  dollars,  but  of  billions  of  dollars. 
Do  we  really  expect  to  get  a  dollar  out  of  munitions,  except 
as  that  dollar  is  ultimately  furnished  by  the  people  of  the 
United  States?  Where  will  they  go  for  their  money?  Where 
did  they  go  to  get  money  during  the  World  War?  The 
munition  maker  will  get  his  compensation.  He  will  make 
his  profits.  Bu:,iness  will  have  to  move.  But  where  will  the 
buyer,  the  nation  buying  the  stuff,  get  the  money  with 
which  to  pay  the  munitions  maker?  He  will,  in  m.y  opinion, 
in  the  last  analysis,  get  it  where  he  got  the  money  to  pav 
for  the  war  material  purcha.sed  during  the  World  War,  and 
that  is  from  the  Ameriran  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  overlook  the  fact  it  is  written  into  the  pending 
joint  resolution  that,  if  they  do  not  pay.  they  will  not  get 
munitions.  But  if  they  do  not  pay,  they  will  ask  for  credit. 
And  the  same  arg^iment  that  brought  the  law  into  exLstence, 
which  gave  them  munitions,  will  bring  about  a  law  which 
will  give  th"m  the  credits.  The  same  lawmak.ng  bcdy 
which  provided  the  law  giving  the  right  to  buy  munitions, 
will  give  them  credit  with  which  to  buy.  Otherwise,  the 
whole  machinery  would  stop,  because  they  have  not  the 
m.eans  with  which  to  purchase.  Th.y  are,  in  a  very  true 
.sense,  pauper  nation^?.  They  cannot  pay  their  debts;  they 
cannot  meet  their  obligations,  and  thoy  are  bl-eding  their 
people  white  with  taxes.  Will  it  be  argued  that  the  Congress 
should  pa.ss  a  law  primarily  to  enab'.'-  th^.^e  democracies  to 
buy  munitions  becatise  they  mtist  have  them  in  their  fight 
and  refuse  to  extend  them  credit,  wi'hout  which  tlie  whole 
purpose  and  object  of  the  law  would  fail? 

It  has  been  already  suggested  by  high  authority  that  the 
joint  resolution  should  be  called  a  credit-and-carry  law  in- 
stead of  a  cash-and-carry  lavv*.  It  was  a  far-seeing  and 
practical  mind  which  made  that  suggestion.  In  the  condi- 
tions in  which  those  countries  now  are,  in  their  utterly  im- 
poverished situation,  this  law  will  be  a  futUity.  an  ironic 
tragedy-,  offering  to  furnish  arms  and  munitions  and  imple- 


m^nts  of  v.ar  provided  they  pay  cash.     They  ha\''  no*  the 
ca.ih  or  anything  approxima'inq  cash. 

Great  Britain  t  ntored  the  war  in  IDH  with  a  national  debt 
cf  C50.0C0.000  pound>.  She  entti-d  tiiC  pic^cnt  war  with  a 
naiK  i.al  debt  in  ex.x.  s  ( f  o  OOO.OuO.CCO  ;-iCUi:d.:.  She  cculd  not 
pay  then  and  she  cannot  pay  n^w.  In  the  fiscal  year  1913-14 
the  Biiti.5h  National  Guvernnients  expenditurfs  wtTC  197,- 
000.000  pounds.  Last  year  th.-y  wiru  1.019.000,000  pounds. 
The  war  has  bten  going  on  but  a  lew  \\Cvk_-.  and  they  are 
compuled  to  levy  a  heavy  tax  upon  the  common  neces.-ities 
of  life.  Suppose  the  war  runs  a  y«  ar.  or  suppose  it  runs  2 
years  or  3  years.  Wno  will  have  the  h.tart  to  say  to  the 
Briti.-,h  people,  "Though  we  started  m  to  uo  sc,  v.e  will  furnish 
\ou  no  moie  help  unless  you  can  pay  cash"?  Who  will  have 
the  heart  to  say,  "You  may  have  our  .-uppori,  you  may  have 
cur  li'  Ip.  you  may  have  our  assic^taiue.  provided  you  pay 
cash?  You  know  we  will  not  do  it.  YuU  knew  perfectly  well 
We  Will  not  do  It.  You  know  that  the  credit  wiU  be  extended 
ind  finitely:  and  ycu  know  that  when  the  war  is  over,  the 
huge  sums  due  toi  mUiiitions  and  implements  of  war  will  pa.-s 
into  bonus,  and  the  bonds,  togetltr  with  the  interest  upon 
them,  will  land  upon  the  btnded  backs  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. 

Locking  at  the  situaticn  as  it  is,  facing  the  cold,  hard  facts 
as  they  are.  it  is  a  cruel  misstate ment  to  say  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  we  are  going  to  pc:  ca.sh  for  the  arms  and 
munitions  and  implements  of  var  v.hich  we  are  going  to 
furnish  to  other  nations.  Judging  the  luiure  by  the  past,  the 
nations  who  v.i5ii  to  avail  themsdves  of  this  law  will  be 
able  to  run  on  a  cash  basis,  we  will  say.  for  60  or  90  days, 
al'hough  Winston  Churchill  says  they  are  going  to  run 
ind'.iiniiely;  then  credit  wul  have  to  be  extended,  and  then 
credit  forever.  After  the  end  of  the  war  it  will  be  said,  as 
inu-'ed  It  has  already  been  said,  and  if  this  joint  resolution 
should  pa.ss  It  will  be  said  in  loud  tones,  that  the  war  was  our 
war  as  w(  11  as  their  war;  that  we  were  fighting  for  civiliza- 
tion, for  democracy,  and  that  the  least  we  could  do  would 
be  to  pay  our  own  bills;  and  what  would  we  say? 

If  you  say  to  me,  "The  Congress  has  WTiiten  into  the 
law  that  when  a  government  ceases  to  pay,  that  govern- 
ment will  get  no  more  goods,"  my  answrr.  rcfiecting  upon 
no  one  nor  upon  his  sincerity,  is  that  such  writing  will  be  a 
blank  slip  ot  paper  as  against  the  demands  of  that  hour. 
The  Congress  which  made  this  law  calling  for  cash  will 
just  as  hastily  write  another  law  extending  credit:  and  I 
wish  to  say  that  if  I  believed  in  going  into  the  European 
war  ;it  all,  if  I  believed  in  furnishing  arms  and  munitions 
at  ail.  I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  to  extend  credit.  If  I 
btlitvtd  in  going  in  at  all,  I  would  not  feel  justified  in 
sapping  from  the  lives  of  the  helpless  children  throughout 
those  countries  a  few  dollars  to  pay  cash  for  means  witii 
which  to  kill  people. 

If  I  bi^ieved  that  this  v^as  a  wp.r  to  save  demociacy  a  war 
to  save  civilization,  and  that  v.-c  were  justified  at  all  in  fur- 
nishme  arms,  I  would  not  stop  with  cred.t.  I  would  Say 
that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  were  little  enough 
for  us  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  civilization.  You  can- 
not b^'  a  national  benefactor  and  a  Shylock  at  the  same  time. 

It  i*  i.>  intended  in  good  faith  to  furnish  aims,  munitions. 
anci  irnplernents  of  war  to  tiiese  beihgerents  m  order  that 
d'  niocracy  may  survive,  we  shall  have  to  furnish  these  arms. 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  on  credit,  and  finally  we 
sh.ill  have  to  give  them  to  the  belligerents.  The  Government 
cf  the  United  .States  will  have  to  take  care  of  these  bills; 
and  tlic  taxpayers,  as  in  the  World  War,  will  ultimately  pay 
for  these  arms.  We  cannot  stand  up  before  the  world  and 
say.  "We  will  help  to  save  democracy,  we  will  help  to  save 
civili^.ition,"  and  m  the  next  breath  say,  "We  will  do  so 
only  prcvidod  you  pay  cash." 

Mr.  President,  the  question  which  I  have  from  the  begin- 
ning askeel  my.self,  and  which,  with  great  deference.  I  submit 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  the  people  of  the  country,  is  this: 
Can  we,  under  the  program  we  are  now  adopting  and  our 
reasons  for  adopting  it,  stay  cfT  the  battlefields  of  Europe 
with  otir  yoiuig  men?     Having  changed  our  laws  and  our 


policies  in  order  that  we  niay.  as  openly  and  repeatedly  de- 
clared, send  there  in  aid  of  the  Allies  our  arms,  because  cf 
their  urgent  call,  will  we — can  we — if  the  hour  of  greater 
need  should  occur,  refuse  to  send  cur  armies?  Having  put 
our  hands  to  the  plow  and  declared  the  reason  therefor 
when  the  furrows  are  com.paratively  smooth,  will  we  turn 
back  when  wo  come  to  the  roots  and  stum.ps  of  impending 
defeat? 

The  only  way  I  see  in  which  we  can  stay  out  of  this  war, 
having;  taken  the  first  step  for  the  reasons  for  v.hich  we  are 
a^-ked  to  tak:  it.  is  for  the  war  to  end  befcre  we  get  in. 
Hearing  and  heeding  the  Macedonian  ciy  for  arms.  v\.ll  we.  if 
a  more  critical  hour  should  occur,  turn  a  deal  ear  to  .the 
Macedonian  cry  for  armies?  When  th;*  belligerents  tell  us 
that  these  democracies,  this  civilizanov,.  v.hich  we  furnish 
arms  to  help  preserve,  are  new  on  the  verge  of  destruction, 
that  arms  and  m.unitions  are  not  sufficient  to  save  the  situ- 
ation, will  we  deny  tiiem  the  use  of  manpower?  Having 
acknowledged  and  declared  the  basis  cf  the  war,  what  will 
"cash  and  carry"  amount  to?  When  we  are  told,  as  we 
alnady  have  been  teld  Ijy  military  men  ot  distinction,  that 
munitions  will  net  do  the  job,  that  they  must  have  men. 
what  will  we  say? 

Anyone  who  would  mention  munition.- 
carry"  under  such  circumstances  would  be 
an  espionage  law,  as  loyal  American  ci*;:>': 
were  sent  to  jail  for  declaring  less  cfT-i: 
the  World  War.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  a  true  friend  of  peace, 
and  verily  believed  he  could  keep  us  cur  of  the  war  even  if 
we  showed  favoritism  toward  Great  Brita.n 

I  wan'   tn  dM  1:1 


and  "ca.'^h  and 
-ent  to  ja-l  under 
-  by  the  hundreds 
;v..'  th  n-^s  during 


For  myself,  and  for  myself  only,  I  wan'  tn  dMhir^^  I  Irok 
upon  th^  present  war  in  Europe  as  no'hms.'  more  than 
another  chapter  in  the  bloody  voltmie  of  Eurepean  i-nvei  p.li- 
tics,  the  balance  of  power  which  Jolm  Bright,  th^  great 
ccmmoner  of  England,  once  declared  was  the,  curse  of  any 
possible  Eincpean  peace.     Yes;  it  is  power  pohtirs. 

It  is  the  old  question  of  the  balance  of  power.  Was  it 
anything  more  than  the  balance  of  power  when  the  democ- 
racies and  the  dictators  of  Europe  in  blessed  accord  stood 
over  the  dismembered  body  of  Czechoslentkia.  the  on'y  real 
republic  in  that  portion  of  the  world?  Was  it  anythmr:  but 
power  politics,  the  balance  of  power,  wheti  the  Premier  of 
Great  Britain,  holding  aloft  an  agreenit  nt  of  seitlenient 
between  the  Premier  of  Great  Britain  and  ihe  Chancellor  of 
Germany,  told  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  all  the  world- 
that  there  was  peace,  and  peace  with  honor,  that  the  master 
cf  Germany  could  be  trusted? 

Territorial  settlements:  Was  the  cruel  and  brutal  and 
revolting  creed  of  nazi-ism  any  differ -lU  at  Muiuch  than 
it  was  at  Warsaw?  Was  civilization  and  democracy  any  less 
under  challensre  when  Czechoslovakia  f'  11  af  the  hands  of  the 
combined  assassins  than  when  Poland  was  threatened?  Was 
it  anything  but  power  politics  when  Germany  arid  Great 
Bri'ain  excluded  Russia  from  the  Munich  confcrrnce,  but 
both  -ought  industriou.^ly  to  secure  her  aid.  notwithstanding 
her  creed,  in  the  controversy  relative  to  Poland?  When  the 
men  at  Munich  reached  the  consummation  of  their  awful 
deed,  did  they  not  turn  over  to  the  unlinited  control  and 
tender  mercies  thousands  of  a  race  whose  presence  excites 
the  mortal  wrath  end  vengeance  of  the  one  to  whose  control 
they  a.ssigncd  them?  Was  that  humanity?  Was  that  civili- 
zation? Was  it  saving  democracy?  Was  it  saving  riviliza- 
ticn?  No:  it  was  dividing  territory.  It  was  power  politics. 
It  was  im.periclism. 

Have  the  hideous  doctrines  of  the  dominating  power  of 
Germany  been  any  different  during  all  the  5'ears  in  which 
the  democracies,  or  some  of  them,  have  been  conniving  and 
consenting  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  naval  strength  and  mili- 
tary power  of  the  authors  of  this  creed?  Vv'hatever  there  may 
be  in  the  ideologies  in  parts  of  Europi.  winch  are  abliorrent 
to  us  all.  I  declare,  and  I  declare  it  in  the  language  of  the 
Premier  of  Great  Britain.    I  read: 

I  do  not  pretend  for  one  moment  that  idrlc^rical  differences  do 
not  exLst.  They  remain  unchanged.  But  I  do  d'Ciare  that  what- 
ever may  be  those  Ideological  dilferenccs,  tliey  do  net  count  ia  a 
question  of  tills  kind. 
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That  is  the  que."tir>n  of  conflict  with  Germany. 

If  our  boys  go  to  Europe  they  will  not  po  to  Europe  to 
wipe  out  nazi-ism;  they  will  go  to  Europe  to  adjust  territory, 
to  pass  upjn  the  que^-tlon  of  power,  and  when  the  war  is  over 
that  will  happen  which  happened  after  the  World  War— the 
representativi's  of  the  European  nations  will  sit  down  together 
and.  forgetting  every  principle  for  which  the  American  boys 
died,  they  will  pass  solely  upon  the  question  of  power  poiitics. 

What  is  going  on  now  in  Europe?  Ls  it  anything  mere 
than  a  controversy  over  territory,  over  power?  We  are  being 
^skcd  to  approach  and  come  nearer,  .step  by  .^tep.  to  just  such 
wars  as  have  gone  en  in  Europe  I  rem  the  Spani.sh  succession 
to  the  present  hr.ur.  During  the  Munich  ca.;trcpho.  the 
London  Times,  seeking  to  place  tlie  blame  for  the  situation 
In  Europe,  said: 

It  belnncjs  in  the  fir«t  placo  to  the  men  who  closed  their  minds 
to  concihation  at  Vc.-ailKj  TliC  respor.sibihty  belongs  secondly 
to  all  European  .statesmen  who.  over  a  period  of  19  yeans,  have 
refused  and  neglected  to  take  any  step  at  richtirs;  of  admitted 
wrongs  until  they  accumulated  into  a  threat  of  cal:;strcphe  to  the 
world. 

This  seems  to  me  a  true  and  courageous  stat'-m.ent.  What- 
ever may  b"  the  philo.sophy  of  nazi-ism;  however  abhorrent  we 
may  write  it  down,  it  is  not  the  issue  m  this  conflict,  and  it.? 
cure  is  nof  war.  It  is  not  an  is.^iue  which  will  be  settled  by 
this  confl.ct;  and  I  venture  to  say  that  the  treaty  of  peace, 
if  It  ever  comes,  will  have  nothing  in  it  about  the  cndinc  of 
nazi-ism  or  its  teachings,  or  of  communism  or  its  teachings, 
any  more  than  had  the  agreement  at  Munich.  It  v/ill  devote 
itself,  as  did  the  Versailles  Treaty,  to  the  unquenchable  im- 
penalK-,tic  appetites  of  those  who  sit  around  the  tabJ-e.  And 
if  the  American  boys  take  part,  they  will  sacrifice  their  health 
and  tlic.r  lives  that  tliis  or  that  nation  may  gratify  its  desires 
for  territory  and  for  power. 

But  that.  I  am  fuliy  aware,  is  not  the  view  of  many,  if  any, 
of  thase  who  support  repeal.  I  do  not  know  that  it  repre- 
sents anyone's  view  t.xcept  my  own.  That  is  not  the  basis 
upon  which  they  are  sendip.g  arm.s  to  Europe  for  the  benefit 
and  aid  of  the  Alius.  Our  law  is  being  changed  and  our 
policy  modified  and  cur  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  are  b  'ing  s-  nt  to  the  Allies  b  cau.^e  it  is  claimM.  and  no 
doubt  by  many  btlievfd,  that  the  demccracies  of  Europe  arc 
in  peril  and  must  be  saved,  because  civilization  in  Europe  is 
being  threaten'^d  and  must  b--  maintained.  These  arms  are 
being  sent  because  it  is  claimed  that  pownrful  forces  which 
foster  and  feed  upon  racial  hatred  and  religious  persecution 
n-.ust  be  checked. 

Well,  let  us  accept  this  thesis,  and  suppc.^^e  the  war  g-^es  en 
a  year,  or  years:  suppose  it  coos  en  even  for  6  months,  and  the 
tide  runs  h.-avily  against  the  Allies— what  then?  Suppose 
Ru.s-ia  and  Germ.any  tiehren  their  relationship  and  the  Allies 
call  for  mi>n  to  ~uve  civilization,  to  save  the  democracies? 
Suppose  they  say  to  us.  as  they  said  cnce  before.  We  ne-  d 
y^.ur  young  me n  "  What  will  be  our  an.-wer?  Suppc-e  tliey 
say  to  U'^.  as  has  been  said  by  men  already  n^  ar  Downing 
Street,  that  arms  without  men  is  but  tiiHing  with  an  awful 
subject.  Wha*  will  we  say?  What  will  we  do?  Will  we  say, 
"We  realize  that  democracy  is  on  the  verae  of  dcstnicticn.' 
that  the  very  fcundaticns  of  society  are  breaking  up"?  We 
ha\e  said  as  much  many  times  and  published  it  throughout 
in  our  journals,  spoken  it  from  cur  platforms,  and  declared 
it,  in  effect,  officially.  Will  we  say,  'But  we  can  do  nefh  n<? 
fcr  you  without  th."  ca.-h.  We  cannot  help  yeu  without  the 
money.  We  will  only  furnish  m.unitiens  when  you  pay  for 
tliem.  Our  contribution  to  the  salvation  of  democracv  and 
the  preservation  of  civilization,  our  defense  of  liberty  of  race 
and  religion  is  measured  in  dollars  and  cents.  Hitler  may 
i>:jTn  suprem.e,  as  ycu  verily  declare  he  is  en  the  verge  of 
doing.  But  the  extmt  of  cur  sacr.fice.  cur  ccntributicn.  is 
me.'^surcd  by  ca  h." 

No;  we  w /did  n:*t  do  any  such  thm-.  We  are  Americans. 
If  we  b-lieve  what  is  n^w  be-ng  preached  threus;hout  th's 
coun'ry.  :f  we  believed,  as  one  of  the  reasons  for  sending 
arms  and  muni*icns.  tlu.t  civilization  and  democracv  were  the 
things  which  were  Jeopardized,  we  would  s.-nd  munitions,  and 
without  pay;   and  if  the  situation  still  called  fcr  it,  if  we 


'  believed,  as  is  now  contended,  that  the  saltation  of  d.nioc- 
racy  and  of  civiliz>aticn  demanded  it.  we  would  ^end  the  boys. 
What  is  the  use  of  saying  that  we  would  still  clmc  to  the 
proposition  of  settling  the  question  with  anus,  mun.tions  and 
cash? 

Mr.  President,  in  cenclusicn,  I  wan*  to  go  on  record  T'S  de- 
claring it  to  bf^  my  eonvic'ion.  first,  that  this  Government 
had  the  righ^  and  au:hority  without  any  invasion  whatever  of 
the  principlts  of  international  law,  to  pass  a  law  providuig 
for  an  embargo  on  arms,  muni'ions,  and  implemmts  of  war. 
Second,  that  there  are  ample  precedents  wlicrein  other 
nations  have  pa.ssed  such  laws  and  wherein  no  question  wa.s 
ever  raised  to  the  effect  that  ihey  interfered  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  internaticnal  law. 

j  Third,  that  the  lead.ng  authorities  on  international  law 
sustain  this  principle,  | 

Fourth,  that  at  the  time  this  law  was  pa.s.spd  it  met  with 
practically  universal  support  from  the  Government  and  from 
the  people  of  Iho  United  S'ates. 

1       Fifth,   that  to  repeal   the  law  after  war  has  been  begun 

I  and  under  the  circum.-tances  which  now  prevail,  and  the 
m'ent  accompanying  the  repoal.  w.ll  be  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law  and  a  distinct  afTirmaiive  act  of  ii;tervention. 

Sixth,  that  it  IS  my  belief  )eix>al  is  urged  with  the  purpo,:e 
of  favoring  the  allies  and  with  the  intent  of  rendering  service 

i   lo  them  in  this  present  war. 

Seventh,  and  further  that  to  repeal  the  law  at  this  time 
under  these  circumstances  will  not  aid  m  the  cause  of  peace 
but  contribute  greatly  lo  our  participation  in  the  war. 

I  am  following  the  course  which  I  am  following  solely 
because  of  my  desire  to  stay  out  of  the  European  war.  I  can 
scp  nothing  in   this  program   contributing  to   the   cause  of 

I  peace.     On  tho  other  hand,  it  seems  clear  to  me  that  we  are 

I  moving  rapidly  to  participating  in  this  war.  Arms,  muni- 
tions, and  implements  of  war  arc  things  with  which  to  fight, 
to  destroy  life,  to  win  battles;  they  are  fit  for  nothing  else! 
To  furnish  these  things  in  the  midst  of  a  war  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  one  side  or  with  the  intent  of  a.ssi.-ting  one  side, 
is  to  help  in  the  destruction  cf  hfe  and  to  win  battles.  All 
the  d'bates  in  the  world,  in  parl.ament,  or  en  the  stump,  will 
have  no  effect  as  again.st  the  passion,  the  deep-seated  war 
spirit  of  those  who  are  on  the  field.  To  th-in  the  manufac- 
turer, the  salesman,  th"  carri'U-,  all  who  participate  m  get- 
ting the  instrumentalities  to  the  scene  of  conflict,  wiil  bo 
regard- d  and  treated  as  enemies.  We  will  be  m  the  war 
from  the  tune  the  m.achinery  is  set  in  motion  which  carries 
these  instrum.entalities  to  the  seat  of  war. 

A  few  days  ago  I  read  the  following  description  of  a  .-cene 
of  battle  alter  these  instrumentalities  had  dom:  their  work. 
I  quote: 

Chunks  cf  human  f.e-h  were  quivering  on  t!.e  branches  of  the 
trees  '  •  •  A  half  dozen  hou.^es  were  burning.  •  •  • 
Mu;.  s  and  horpes  ^^ere  pawms^  in  their  own  entrails.  •  •  • 
The  whitew.i-^hed  church  was  btspattercd  with  blood  and  brains 
•  •  •  Men  v.cre  running  about  howling  with  Insanity  their 
eyes  protruding  from  their  sockets.  •  •  •  One  woman  Wis  sit- 
ting acamst  a  wall  trying  to  push  her  blecdin;;  intostlnes  bark  into 
her  abdomen.  •  •  •  A  man  lay  nearby,  digging  his  teeth  and 
h.is  fintere  into  the  Rtound.  •  •  •  A  child  sat  on  a  dror^ten 
wh:mp,rin?lv  hnki.nL'  up  the  bleeding  stumps  ol  Its  arms  to  a 
drad  woman  whose  face  w.as  nUssing. 

Looking  upon  a  scene  as  this,  who  would  undertake  to 
di.^cnminat-.  to  dittmgu.-^h.  brtween  the  manufacturer  of  the 
instruments  which  could  produce  such  a  scene,  the  pur- 
cha-ser,  paper  title  or  no  paper  titles,  and  legal  technicaliiies' 
Let  us  stay  out  of  this  war.     It  is  not  our  war. 

Mr.  President,  my  good  friend  the  S.na'or  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  PiTTM.\N]  did  me  the  honor  of  trading  somewhat  at 
length  from  my  speech  made  in  favor  cf  the  d-xlaration  of 
war  20  years  ago.  In  that  sp^-ech  I  stated  my  reasons.  I 
have  never  had  any  occasion  or  thought  to  mod.fy  it. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist.  If  Gerr-.any.  or  if  Great  Britain  or  if 
any  nation  attacks  this  Nation,  kills  its  p-oplo  destroys  i's 
prepertv.  and  m.akes  war.  I  am  ready  again,  terrible  as  I 
know  the  con.sequences  will  be. 'to  vote  for  a  d^cl-iraticn  of 
war.  I  strove  in  ever>-  way  my  weak  effort  cculd  afford  to 
prevent  the  war  20  years  ago.    I  am  socking  now  to  the  best 
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of  my  ability  to  do  that  which  I  think  will  prevent  war.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  any  steps  nor  do  anything  which  will 
have  a  tendency  to  aegravate  the  possibibties  of  wai".  And 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  support  the  course  which  we  have 
hitherto  pursued  in  this  matter,  that  is  the  reason  why  I 
support  the  law  which  we  have  pa.ssed. 

I  am  hopetul  that  we  will  be  able  to  prevent  war.  I  do 
not  know  wiiether  we  .shall  bo  able  to  do  so  or  not.  That 
is  in  the  IjP  of  the  gods.  I  have  only  this  to  say.  that 
nei'her  Germany  nor  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  power,  if 
they  so  much  as  aeign  to  notice  my  romaiks.  should  for  a 
moment  fail  to  conclude  that  if  the  rights  of  Ameiica  are 
invaded  if  our  property  is  destroyed,  if  our  people  are  mur- 
dei<^d.  if  our  so\ereignTy  is  attacked.  I  shall  vote  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  the  field  ol  war:  It  is  America;  America  with  peace 
if  possible,  but  America. 

lApplau-^e  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  recognition,  and 
then  I  do  not  care  to  proceed  this  afternoon. 

Ml-.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presidcni.  wiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me?  I  understand  his  position.  In  view  of  his  statement  I 
will  say  tha*  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp^hlre  !Mr.  TobeyI 
desires  to  be  heard  at  this  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  ae^rceable  I  will 
take  the  floor  tomorrow,  so  long  as  I  can  obtain  recognition 
now. 

Mr.  TOBEY  ros^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  second.  I  was  only  yielding  to 
the  minority  leader.     I  claim  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  understood  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  desired  to  follow  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  in  support  of  the  pf-nding  measure,  and  that  he  did 
not  desire  to  proceed  until  tomorrow.  | 

Mr.  CONNAIXY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  entirely  agreeable.  In  the  mean- 
time the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  TobeyI  spcke 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  McNaryI  indicating  that 
he  would  be  willing  to  speak  briefly  this  afternoon  in  order 
that  we  might  not  have  to  adjourn  at  this  hour,  which  is 
quarter  to  four,  so  we  might  carry  out  the  suggestion  that 
has  been  generally  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us  that  we  shall  do 
a  full  day's  work  here  each  day. 

I  realize  probably  that  the  first  day  should  be  an  excep- 
tion, and  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  insists  that  he  follow 
immediately  after  the  Senator  from  Idaho  without  any 
further  intervention  on  the  part  of  any  Senator  on  the  other 
side  of  the  question.  I  shall  not  raise  any  objection.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  desires  to  speak  for  10  or  15 
minutes  this  afternoon;  as  I  understand  that  is  all  the  time 
he  wants. 

Mr.  C0^7NALLY.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  disagreeable  about 
this  matter,  but  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  at  the  con- 
cltision  of  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  the  Senator 
from  Texas  <^hould  have  the  floor  and  that  the  debate  should 
go  over  until  tomorrow. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  he  does  not  propose  to 
speak  on  the  bill  this  afternoon.  He  proposes  to  speak  on  a 
matter  cf  procedure.     It  will  take  only  about  8  or  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     On  what? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  On  the  procedure  of  the  debate.  Not  on 
thp  merits  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  see  that  that 
makes  any  diffe.ence.  I  do  not  recognize  that  the  Senator 
from  N'-w  Hampshire  is  conducting  the  debate  for  the  pro- 
ponents. I  prefer  to  have  others  mere  in  touch  with  their 
plans  df^trrmine  the  procedure.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  disagree- 
able, but  it  was  distinctly  understood  that  the  Senator  from 
Texas  was  to  follow  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  however 
much  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  should  contribute 


to  the  debate.  I  think  we  have  alreadv  had  sufficient  debate 
today  for  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  digest  overnight 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missotiri.  Mr.  Pi\.-iui.nt,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that,  so  far  as  I  om  concerned.  I  have 
no  objf'ction  whatever  and  I  assume  no  other  Senator  liv.s.  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  claiming  the  floor  and  having  the 
matter  lie  over  imtil  tomorrow,  ar.d  I  think  it  is  entirely 
proper  to  do  so.  However,  if  that  is  done,  and  if  at  some 
la'er  point  in  the  d^'bate  it  shall  appear  that  some  other 
Senator  who  wiohes  to  speak  doe<:  not  wish  to  go  on  at  4 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  I  desire  that  the  same  courtesy  shall 
be  extended  to  him  tliat  is  now  being  extended  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Ml .  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised 
at  the  agreement  on  the  part  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  Certainly  the  Senator  does  not 
cont-^nd  that  he  has  any  special  privilege? 

Mr.  CONNAIjLY.  I  am  asking  cn!v  that  the  mat  ler  co  over 
for  today.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  may  do  whatever  he 
plea.ses  to  do  today  or  tomorrow  or  any  other  day  without 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  Senr.'ir  lioin  Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  as- 
sures the  Senator  ficm  Texas  he  will  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  do  that  and 
probably  a  good  deal  more. 

Mr.  President,  the  only  reason  I  m.ake  tliis  point  is  that  I 
had  anticipated  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  :Mr.  Pitim\n!, 
with  the  questions  I  expected  would  be  asked  him.  would  con- 
sume all  the  day.  and  that  probably  the  Saiator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Borah  1  might  consume  a  good  portion  of  tomorrow,  and 
therefore  I  am  not  quite  ready  to  prceecd  th;s  afternoon.  I 
can  go  on  this  afternoon,  but  I  will  not  concluue  before  the 
regular  adjournment  hour. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  that  I  have  no 
desire  to  have  the  Senator  go  on  this  afternoon,  and  I  ft-lly 
appreciate  his  situation.  This  is  only  the  bepinnin;:  of  the 
debate,  and  we  can  probably  make  an  exception  today  without 
it  being  used  as  a  precedent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  give  notice  that  that  Ls  not 
correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  very  situation  which  r.ow  arises  is  o'le 
I  have  been  trying  to  guard  against — that  perhaps  on  certain 
days  at  3:30  or  4  o'clock  we  shall  have  to  adjourn  over  until 
the  next  day  because  some  Senator  is  not  ready  to  proceed. 
I  understand  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  net  going 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  joint  resolution.  My  imder.^iand- 
ing  is  that  he  has  a  proposition  in  his  mind  to  sepaiate  the 
provisions  of  the  joint  resolution  into  two  part? — vne  the 
straight-out  repeal  and  the  other  the  remaining  provisions  of 
the  joint  resciuticn — and  that  he  wants  to  discej-s  tl'iat  sub- 
ject. In  the  interest  cf  saving  time  I  had  m  an  inforu".al  way 
agreed  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon  that  th'^  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  might  speak  this  afternoon  wiih.u*  int'.rfcr- 
ing  with  anyone  else,  but  I  do  not  want  thai  to  Ix  d, ne  if  it  is 
not  agreeable  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  So  far  as  concerns  the  futuie  condur  t  of 
the  debate,  as  well  as  the  reference  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. I  am  not  endeavoring  to  lay  dow'n  any  rule.  Hov,-  v^r, 
we  are  now  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  deba'e.  Some  Sen- 
ators know  I  have  been  very  busy  on  the  coiiiinittee  in  con- 
nection with  the  pending  legislation.  I  ha\e  just  completed 
the  remarks  which  I  desire  to  make  tomorrow,  but  they  have 
not  yet  been  typed  in  full.  If  Senators  want  to  insLst  that  I 
go  ahead,  I  can  go  ahead  without  any  copy. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  tlie  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  there  is  no  desire  en  the 
part  of  anyone  to  compel  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  pro- 
ceed today.  Only  in  the  Interest  of  expedition  was  th'^  sug- 
gestion made,  and  the  matter  was  discussed  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  and  me,  as  to  the  possibility  of  a 
10-minute  speech  this  afternoon  by  the  Senator  from  New 
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Hamp-^hire  FMr  ToeevI.  who  wanted  to  discuss  a  wholly 
dfltrent  propcsiticn  from  that  which  is  to  be  discuifsed  to- 
moirow  so  ably  by  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  do  net  wi-h 
to  depart  from  the  piorram  or  understanding.  I  would  net 
embarrass  the  majority  l-ader  or  anyone  el.:o  involved  in  the 
understanding.  However.  Mr.  Pre:>;dent.  I  th.nk  the  time 
cctupicd  by  the  Senator  from  New  H.imphirc  would  not  in 
any  v^ay  interfere  with  the  eloquent  -p'-'ech  uluch  I  antici- 
pate will  b'>  delivered  tomorrow  by  the  Senator  from   i'X:is. 

M:  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  m  deference  fir3t  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr.  E.^rkleyI  and  to  the  S»'nator 
frcin  Orrecn  IMr.  McN'aryI,  on  the  .'^ame  levtl  cf  con.sid- ra- 
tion, and  through  a  err  at  anxiety  to  hear  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  Tobey! — which,  as  has 
been  .^t.^.'ed.  will  not  touch  the  subject  under  CLiLsideration — 
I  yold:  but  I  wj^h  it  di>tinctly  understood  that  I  shall  have 
the  floor  when  the  Senate  convenes  tomorrow. 

Mr.  McXARY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  advised  by  the  Sena- 
tor fiom.  New  Hampshire  that  he  will  yield  this  afternoon, 
and  not  mffrfere  with  the  program. 

DE.VTH  OF  REPRESENT.MIVE  THOM.AS  S.  MMILL.^N  OF  SOUTH  C.AROLIN.\ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  resolution  from  the  Hou.^e  of  Repre^'inatives  which 
will  b«'  read. 

TLe  resolution  'H.  Res.  310)  was  read,  as  follows: 

Is   THE   HorSE   (tr    RErRES;;NT.\TIVES. 

Orf.ihf^  :',  1919 

Tir<;nh-rd.  That  th"  Hnii.'=p  h.^.T  heard  w.th  prof.niind  sorrow  cf 
the  death  of  Hun  THnM.\s  S  McMillan,  u  Representative  irom  tl:e 
Biale  of  S<:uth  Carohna 

nrs<^lird.  That  a  rommlf-ee  cf  fom-  Members  of  the  H'^iLse  with 
such  Members  cf  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to  at- 
ter.d  The  fimeral 

Rrii lived.  That  the  Serceant  at  Arms  of  tlie  House  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  nt  th.se  resolutions  and  that  the  n.  ces.sary 
expenses  in  connection  therewith  be  paid  out  oi  the  contingent 
fund  of  the  House. 

Retolrrd.  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolution.s  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  lamily  cf  the  deceased 

Rcsolr'-d.  That  as  a  furtliCr  maik.  of  respect  the  Hcuae  do  r.ow 
ndjou:  n 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  de.-k  a  resolu- 
tion which  I  a^k  to  have  read,  and  for  whicli  I  ask  present 
ccn.-:deration 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.     The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  'S.  Re.s.  189 »  was  read,  consid-red  by  unani- 
mou.s  consent,  and  unanim.ously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rfiolred.  That  the  Senate  ha.'?  heard  with  profound  sorrow  the 
announcement  of  the  death  cf  Hon  Thom.\s  S.  McMillan,  late  a 
Representative   froni  the  State  of   South   Carolina. 

Kesol'.  ed.  That  the  Secretary  communicate  the-^e  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
faniUy  of  the  deceased. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representative.  I  move  that 
the  S'niate  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tcmorrcw. 

Th'^  motion  v/as  tinanimcusly  agreed  to;  and  (at  3  o'clock 
and  50  minutes  p.  xn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tom-or- 
rcw,  Tuesday.  October  3.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

:\IONDAY,    OCTOKER    2,    1939 

Th-^  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tie  Ch.^plain,  Rev.  Jam.es  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  of- 
fered the  follcwmg  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  wait  at  the  altar  of  prayer  for 
Him  who  m.akes  cur  task  His  c\xti.  In  the  yearnings  of  our 
hearts  may  we  lay  aside  every  earthly  burden.  Deliver  us 
from  coldness  of  heart  and  wandering  mind  and  bless  as  with 
peace  and  calm  unknown  to  worldly  cares.  Send  us  the 
-  voice  of  Thine  unuttercd  speech  which  memories  mock  the 
present  day.  As  we  wait,  O  Lord,  two  brothers  and  sincere 
servants  of  the  State  respond  not  to  the  call  of  their  names; 
the  loss  and  the  sorrow  oppress  us.    We  beseech  Thee  to  let 
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the  cloud  be  Thy  .shadow  and  the  wind  on  our  sea  wafted  by 
Thy  v.-mgs.  Enable  us  to  realize,  bltss.d  Lord,  that  the  haze 
on  our  horizon  whx-pers  the  secret  of  a  new  life.  When  the 
darkness  deepen.-^,  when  other  helpers  fail  and  com.furts 
flee.  O  enc.rcle  the  cloud  with  Thy  rainbow,  and  may  tea-s 
bo  transformod  into  jewels  to  adorn  the  crcw^l  of  immortal 
glory.  Be  Thou  the  angel  of  peace  and  consolation  in  the 
broken  family  circles.     In  the  d(  ar  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proreedins:s  cf  Thursday.  S''ptem.bcr  23. 
19J9,  was  read  and  approved. 

MESSAGE    Fr.CM    THE    SFNME 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Fra;uer.  V?  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  t!ie  Senate  liad  pa.-s<  d  the  hjllcwmg 
resolutions: 

I  Stl'TEMlK.T    23.     iy.T>. 

Senate  Resolution  187 

Rr^olvrd.  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  thr 
an!iouncem.vnt  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Tiu'M.\s  M.  Eaton,  late  u 
Representative  from  the  State  of  California. 

Re-^olved,  Tli.it  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolution.s  tc 
the  Hou.se  of  Repref-entatlves  and  tran&nut  a  copy  thereof  t  .  thc^ 
family  of  the  deceased. 

Rcsolvrd.  Th.it  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  or 
the  di'ceased  Representative  the  S-'iiate  d.)  now  adjourn. 

Tho  message  al.'-o  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had 
appointed  Mr.  Bshkley  and  Mr.  Gibson  m.em.bers  of  the 
jouit  st-lect  commit tof  on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  act  of  February  IG.  1889,  as  amended  by  the 
act  of  March  2,  1895,  entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  pro- 
\ide  for  the  dispcsitK^n  of  aelcss  pap-Ts  in  the  executive 
d'partmcnt.s."  for  the  disposition  of  executive  papers  m  the 
following  departments  and  agencies: 
1.  D-partmi.nt  of  the  Interior. 

Department  of  the  Navy. 

Department  of  the  Treasury. 

United  States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Federal  Comm.unications  Commi.-sion. 

PEPMISSION    TO    ADDRE.SS    THE    HOrSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Fish  1  was  a.'^- 
signed  20  minutes  to  address  the  House  today.  He  wishes 
that  the  special  order  for  today  be  transferred  to  next 
Monday,  and  I  make  this  request.  | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  RaybttpnI.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Mas.-achu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  next  Monday,  following  the  arkire.'^s 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  FiS}{ ' ,  I  may  be 
pc'rmitted  to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
reCiUe.st  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Tliore  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.\r.KS 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a:^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  includii\g  a 
speech  made  by  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith  uv  r  tl.e 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  October  1.  1939.  under  tl^e 
au.spices  of  the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remaiks  m  the  Rfcord  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Ecryen  Evening  Record  of 
Hackensack.  N.  J. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  'o 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  there  n 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretaiy 
of  War,  made  over  an  N.  B.  C.  network  on  September  29. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection.  |        I 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  by  the  Honorable  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  newly  elected 
national  commander  cf  the  American  Legion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
therein  a  speech  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  W.  Stimson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Sioux  City  Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  I        I 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of  neu- 
trality. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  "Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  an  address  delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  at  the  graduating 
exercL.'^es  of  the  National  Police  Academy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
reque.-t  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    HOOK.     Mr.   Speaker.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  speech  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States. 
■  The   SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Hoffman  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  address  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I  think  that  was  put  in  by 
another  Member. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  broadcast  by  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
America's  ace  of  aces  during  the  World  War.  and  an  article 
by  Ernest  Lindley,  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Sun- 
day. October  1.  1939,  entitled  "The  Embargo  and  Interna- 
tional Law." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schafer]? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  unanimous  consent  just  granted  me  be  canceled. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  an  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson  on  A  Fair 
Farm  Policy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Massikgale]? 
Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection   to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  Gehrm.\nn1? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRA"WFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  imderstand  the 
remark  the  Speaker  made  with  reference  to  my  previous 
request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  was  under  the 
impression  that  the  address  had  been  included  in  the  Record 
already. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  it  is  the  same  one  I  do  not  want  it 
duplicated. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Without  objection,  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   IMr.  Crawford!   is 
granted. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  certain  article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  PittengerI? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  discussion  by  the  president  emeritus.  George  W. 
Rightmlre.  of  Ohio  State  University,  on  our  stake  in  the 
World  War.  ||     | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Vorys;? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  proclamation  by  the  first  President  of  the  United  Statc.>, 
George  Washingtdn. 

The   SPEAKER!  pro  tempore.    Is  there   objection   to   the 
request  of  the  gcrttleman  from  Idaho  IMr.  White]? 
There  was  no  cpjection. 

Mr.  PIERCE  oj  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  knd  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rlccrd 
and  to  include  th|erein  a  speech  by  Dr.  Raver,  recently  ap- 
pointed administrator  at  Bonneville.  | 

The  SPEAKER! pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  IMi".  Pierce]? 

There  was  no  o^jjection.  ' 

Mr.  GEYER  of  iCalifornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extenc^  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  an  |  article  from  the  New  York  Times  o.i  the 
poll  tax.  I 

The  SPEAKERi  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection   to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  GeyerJ? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PER|«ISSION  TO  ADDRlCSS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COX.  MrJ  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
Monday  next,  following  the  previous  orders  heretofore 
entered,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  30 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  CoxJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Blackney]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  a  statement  on  the  subject  of  legal  holidays,  pre- 
pared by  William  Tyler  Page. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case]. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GWYNXE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  by  the  Reverend  C.  J.  Gunnell. 

Th'-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  pentl^^rr.an  from  Iowa   [Mr.  Gwynne]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  history  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis  prepared  by  its 
centennial  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  YouNGD.^HL]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  at  the  annual 
convention  of  the  American  Legion  at  Chicago  last  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Dworshak]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  quotation  from  the  broadcast  made  by  Senator 

PlTTM.^N. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  TiiORKELsoNj  .> 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Recop.d  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  copy  of  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Charles  D. 
Hilles  to  xMr.  E.  Worth  Higgins,  of  the  United  States  News. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
requ?st  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  article  entitled  "America's  Destiny,"  from  the  Daily  News 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARTTJER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn.sent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and  include  tlierein 
some  resolutions  passed  by  the  Lions  Club  of  Northeast 
Philadelphia. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentxman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Tlicrc  was  no  objection. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  RcroRD  and  in- 
clude therein  an  address  I  shall  deliver  this  afternoon  here 
in  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objecMon. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  an  article 
by  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  on  international  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the^e  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Mills  of  Louisiana  and  Mr.  Voorhis  of  California 
asked  and  were  given  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ext'-nd  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
resolutions  ad--)pted  by  two  Indiana  organizations  on  inter- 
national relations. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana? 

Therp  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'.k  unanimou.3  c  in- 
sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recukd 
with  regard  to  a  resolution  introducod  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  thinks  it  prooer 
to  submit  this  request  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no 
leg.slative  program  for  today. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  rt  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kan.sas.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  thf  President 
has  seen  fit  to  call  Congress  in  session  for  the  purpose  of 
considering  legislation  affecting  the  attitude  we  should  tak? 
at  this  time  toward  foreign  nations  in  the  present  emergency, 
I  believe  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  this  country  that  tlie 
Congress  remain  in  session  until  and  unless  the  emergency 
subsides.  I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
country  expect  us  to  do  so. 

The  President,  in  his  message,  suggested  that  after  tno 
present  special  session  of  Congress  had  completed  its  woik. 
he  would  call  in  for  consultation  from  time  to  time  Members 
from  both  branches  of  Congress  to  consult  with  him  concer.i- 
ing  our  foreign  policy  and  other  m.atters  that  are  of  interest 
to  the  country  in  connection  with  the  proposed  legislatirn. 

It  is  my  suggestion  that  the  interests  of  the  present  session 
of  Congress  can  be  better  served  by  the  appointment  of  a 
special  joint  com.mittee  from  the  Senate  and  House,  whose 
particular  bosiness  it  will  be  to  meet  with  the  President  and 
other  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government 
from  time  to  time  for  the  purpose  of  con.'^ultation  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  problems  involved  in  our  foreign  policy,  as 
well  as  the  foreign  problems  in  which  this  country  may  Ije 
interested;  that  such  joint  committee  report  to  the  House 
and  Senate  from  tim.e  to  time  such  information,  so  that  d  n- 
gress  m.ay  have  first-hand  information  and  thereby  be  bett  t 
and  more  clo.^ely  informed  concerning  such  affairs,  and  n 
turn  be  enabled  to  render  more  efficient  and  better  service  o 
the  country. 

As  the  situation  now  .stands,  Members  of  Congre.ss  are 
required  to  secure  mo^t  of  th-ir  information  through  the 
newspapers  and  from  other  sources,  and  are  not.  in  my  judg- 
ment, in  as  close  communication  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment as  should  be,  and  do  not  have  the  information  that 
comes  through  that  department— to  which  tlie  Congress  is 
entitled.  | 

I  have  introduced  a  Hou.se  joint  resolution  this  morning 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  10  members  of  a  commit- 
tee—5  from  the  Hou.se.  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  and 
5  from  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Vice  President— 
with  a  further  provision  that  not  more  than  3  from  each 
branch  of  Congress  shall  come  from  one  political  party 
and  providing  further  that  they  shall  meet  with  the  Pres- 
ident at  a  call  of  the  majority  of  the  membership  of  nich 
committee  and  shall  provide  the  information  to  Congre-s 
which  I  have  just  discu.ssed. 

I  trust  the  House  will  see  fit  to  adopt  this  resolution  at  th- 
proper  time. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  on  Thur.niav  next  and 
following  any  special  orders  heretofore  entered 'l  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  15  minuics. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.\r.ICS    I 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  h.ave  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  in  tli*^  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objec:ion. 
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THE  LATE  THOMAS  S.  M'MTLLAN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Hare]. 

Mr.  HARE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  the  dean  of  the 
delegation  from  my  State,  it  becomes  my  sad  and  painful 
privilege  to  announce  the  sudden  death  of  our  colleague,  the 
Honorable  Thomas  S.  McMillan,  at  his  home  in  Charleston, 
S  C,  last  Friday. 

If  time  permitted.  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  appropriate  tribute  to  the  life  and  character  of  this 
v.orthy  colleague.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  at  this  time  that  Mr. 
McMillan  and  I  came  to  Congress,  representing  adjoining 
districts,  in  1925.  We  soon  developed  a  most  cordial  and  a 
very  close  and  abiding  friend.-hip.  I  soon  learned  to  admire 
the  many  great  virtues  found  in  the  life  of  this  able  and  most 
congenial  South  Carolinian.  He  endeared  himself  to  the 
Members  of  Congress.  I  believe,  as  much  as  any  Member  here. 
Tliis  is  not  a  mere  complimentary  phrase  nor  is  it  a  ccloi-ed 
01  exaggerated  tribute.  Everj'body  here  knew  Tom  McMillan, 
as  he  was  affectionately  known.  We  all  knew  and  admired 
hiin  for  his  frankness,  his  fairness,  his  congenial  disposition, 
his  devotion  to  duty,  and  his  earnest  desire  to  be  of  service  to 
his  people  and  his  country.  \ 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  later  date  I  shall  ask  an  opportunity  to 
pay  a  more  extended  and  appropriate  tribute  to  the  life  and 
character  of  my  personal  friend  and  colleague,  the  Honorable 
Thomas  S.  McMillan.  I  now  send  to  the  desk  a  resolution 
and  a:ik  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Clerk  will  report  the 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  310  ' 

Rrsohed.  That  the  House  ha.s  heard  with  profound  sorrow  of  the 
death  of  Hon.  Thomas  S.  McMillan,  a  Representative  from  the 
St;.t,>  cf  South  CLrcIma. 

Rpooh/'d.  That  a  committee  of  four  Members  of  the  House  with 
6uch  Membfi-s  of  the  Senate  as  may  be  Joined  be  appointed  to 
attend  ihe  funeral. 

nciolved.  Tliat  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  House  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and  that  the  necessary  ex- 
penses in  connection  therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
cf  the  House. 

Rrsol'.rd.  That  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  tc  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

PEACr.    BE    STILL 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  be  heard  on  the 
resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Mississippi  delegation  desires  to  join  the 
Members  from  South  Carolina  in  expressing  our  profound 
sorrow  at  the  passing  of  the  Honorable  Thomas  S.  McI-Iillan, 
a  worthy  and  distinguished  son  of  South  Carolina,  an  able 
and  patriotic  representative  of  the  American  people. 

During  these  trjing  hours  when  the  world  is  fraueht  with 
turmoil,  when  we  are  threatened  with  strife  and  dissension, 
Wf^  need  men  like  Tom  McMillan  to  help  carry  on  the  work 
of  this  Congress.  He  was  not  only  a  man  of  sound  integrity, 
he  was  not  only  a  man  of  unsual  ability  and  devotion  to 
duty,  but  Tom  McMillan  was  a  Christian  gentleman  in  the 
truest  sense  of  the  word.  That  is  the  kind  of  public  men  we 
need  today. 

We  are  told  in  Holy  Writ  that  the  Saviour  was  once  asleep 
upon  the  Sea  cf  Gahlee  when  there  buist  forth  a  great 
storm.  It  seemed  for  a  time  as  if  heaven  and  earth  and  sea 
and  sky  were  mingled  in  one  implacable  chaos.  The  disciples 
awoke  the  sleeping  Saviour  and  told  him  they  were  lost,  when 
he  turned  and  addressed  the  troubled  elements,  and  said, 
"Peace,  be  still."  The  Bible  tells  us  that  "the  wind  ceased, 
and  there  was  a  great  calm." 

In  the  n.idst  of  that  fearful  storm  in  those  perilous  waters, 
where  angry  waves  were  rising  so  high  as  to  seem  "to  hold 
communion  with  the  threatening  clouds."  amidst  that  "wild 
and  unconscious  tumult,"  this  voice,  that  is  being  drowned 
in  the  world  today  by  the  guns  of  destruction  and  the  voice  of 
malice,  avarice,  hatred,  and  revenge,  arose  above  the  tumult, 
addressed  the  troubled  elements,  and  said,  "Peace,  be  still." 


The  storm  ceased,  and  the  Sea  of  Galilee  became  as  placid 
as  a  lake.  That  is  the  voice  we  need  in  the  world  today.  We 
have  tried  everything  else  in  order  to  bring  about  the  peace 
of  mankind.    We  have  miserably  failed. 

Napoleon  once  said  that  God  was  on  the  side  of  the  heavit  .•-& 
artillery.  He  found  his  answer  at  Waterloo,  from  which  he 
retreated,  the  disillusioned  somnambulist  of  a  shafci.J 
dream. 

In  the  World  War  we  heard  it  expressed  repeatedly  that 
might  makes  right.  The  might  of  the  world  was  marshaled, 
and  10.000.000  young  men  were  destroyed  in  a  futile  attempt 
to  bring  about  the  peace  of  mankind  by  force  of  arms.  Nmw 
we  are  threatened  with  another  war  that  would  not  only 
wreck  the  civilii^ation  of  Europe  but  tlireatcns  to  wreck  the 
civilization  of  America.  If  it  continues  and  we  get  into  it.  it 
will  probably  co£t  the  lives  of  from  two  to  five  milLon  of 
America's  bravest  and  brightest  sons. 

It  would  probably  place  a  streamer  of  crepe  on  every  doer- 
knob  of  America,  broken  hearts,  vacant  chairs,  and  widows' 
weeds  in  every  home,  and  leave  us  staggering  under  a  burden 
of  debt  that  it  would  take  hundreds  of  years  to  pay,  if  it  did 
not  completely  wreck  the  civilization  that  Christian  men  and 
women  have  buiit  up  in  the  last  2.000  years. 

It  is  impossible  to  restore  the  peace  of  the  world  by  force 
of  arms.  It  is  impossible  to  bring  about  international  good 
will  by  the  wholesale  destruction  of  human  beings. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  desired  results,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  marshal  behind  the  ideas  of  peace  tlie  moral  forces 
of  m.ankind. 

What  we  need  today  is  to  heed  the  voice  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  saying  to  the  troubled  elements  of  mankind,  "Peace, 
be  still,"  and  thereby  allay  the  storm  which  threatens  to 
engulf,  overwhelm,  and  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  our  Chris- 
tian civilization. 

We  need  Him  today  as  never  before,  in  this  sad  hour  when 
the  helpless  people  of  the  world  are  cr:ying  for  peace.  We 
need  to  have  Him  seated,  if  you  please,  at  the  council  table, 
where  His  voice  may  be  heard  above  the  jingle  of  coins,  above 
the  roar  of  cannon,  and  above  the  voice  of  hatred,  to  speak 
to  the  troubled  elements  of  mankind  and  say,  "Peace,  be 
still,"  to  bring  about  a  cessation  of  hostilities  and  restore  to 
the  world  tliat  peace  for  which  Christian  men  and  women 
are  praying  in  every  land. 

This  is  what  Tom  McMillan  would  say  today  If  he  were 
here  to  speak  for  himself.  It  is  what  America  must  say.  it 
is  what  the  world  must  say,  unless  we  are  going  to  destroy 
that  golden  civilization  it  has  taken  2,000  years  of  Chris- 
tianity to  buDd. 

God  save  the  world  from  such  a  catastrophe! 

God  save  America  from  such  a  fate! 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
lost  one  of  its  ablest  and  most  experienced  and  popular  legis- 
lators. Mr.  Hare,  his  colleague  from  South  Carolina,  was 
right  when  he  said  that  Tom  McMillan  was  one  of  the  most 
popular  Members  in  the  House.  I  think  he  was  as  highly 
regarded  and  as  much  liked  on  our  side  as  even  among  his 
colleagues  from  South  Carolina,  where  he  was  better  known. 
I  had  the  honor  to  go  abroad  wuth  him  on  the  steamship 
Manhattan  not  long  ago,  and  stayed  with  him  in  Europe,  and 
came  back  only  a  week  or  so  ago  with  him  on  the  steamship 
President  Harding.  He  was  a  man  of  infinite  charm.  He 
radiated  good  wfill  and  friendship.  Wherever  he  went  he  was 
the  life  of  the  party.  He  mixed  with  all  classes  and  was  well 
liked  by  all.  I  know  of  no  one  in  the  House  who  will  be  more 
moumed  by  both  sides  than  Tom  McMillan.  He  was  a  credit 
to  the  Democratic  Party;  he  was  a  credit  to  the  great  State  of 
South  Carolina;  and,  above  all,  Tom  McMillan  was  a  real 
American  citizen,  who  was  devoted  to  the  interests  and  wel- 
fare of  his  country  and  who  loathed  war  and  urged  peaceful 
relations  between  the  nations  of  the  world. 

The    SPEAKER   pro   tempore.    The   question   is   on   the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  announces  that 
the  Speaker  on  September  29,  1939,  designated  the  following 
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Members  as  a  committee  to  attend  the  funeral  of  our  de- 
cea.-<od  colleaciuo:  Mr.  Fulmer,  of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Rich- 
ards, of  South  Carolina;  Mr.  Caldwell,  of  Florida;  and  Mr. 
CuLMER,  of  Mississippi. 

ADJOURNMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    The  Clerk  will  report  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rr^olred.  That  as  a  further  mark  ol  respect,  the  House  do  now 

adjinirn. 

The  resolution  wa.s  agreed  to;  and.  accordingly  (at  12 
o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.  m.),  in  accordance  to  the  order 
heretofore  made,  the  House  adjourned  until  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 5,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


:  PUBLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
^•ere  introduced  and^severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 

H.  R.  7556.  A  bill  making  the  last  Thursday  in  November  of 
each  year  a  public  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of  Colum^bia 
and  In  all  places  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona : 

H.  R.  7557.  A  bill  to  impose  taxes  on  transactions  in  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  RANKIN: 

H.  R.  7558  (by  request).  A  bill  to  equalize  the  extra  com- 
pensation payable  to  certain  World  War  veterans  who  suffered 
the  loss  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  feet  or  hands;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 

H.  R.  7559  (by  request).  A  bill  to  amend  Public  Resolution 
No.  24,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  entitled  "Joint  Resolution 
Making  Appropriations  for  Work  Relief  and  Relief  for  the 
Fiscal  Year  Ending  June  30,  1940."  so  as  to  grant  employment 
and  retention  preference  to  the  wives  of  disabled  veterans  and 
to  the  widows  of  deceased  veterans;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

H.  R.  7560  (by  request).  A  bill  to  restore  certain  service- 
connected  benefits  to  World-  War  veterans,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  "Veterans'  Legis- 
lation. 

By  Mr.  REES  of  Kansas: 

H.J.  Res.  387.  Joint  resolution  to  create  a  Joint  ccn^rres- 
sional  committee  to  consult  with  the  President  on  prcbl-^ms 
relating  to  the  present  European  situation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


PRrV'ATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  se^-erally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN: 
H.  R.  7561.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Fiank  L.  Sarazin;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  KRAMER: 
H.  R.  7562.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Rudoifo  Kaufm.ann  and 
his  wife,  Ellinor  T.  Kaufmann;  to  the  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization. 

H.  R.  7563.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salomon  Georg  Kauf- 
mann. his  wife,  EX?ris  Kaufmann,  nee  Stern,  and  their  child. 
Michael  Peter  Kaufmann;  to  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5612.  By  Mr.  H.\LLECK:  Petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Wmona  Lake,  Ind..  and  vicinity,  urging  that  the  United 
States  remain  rigidly  neutral  and  free  from  all  entangling? 
alliances  with  other  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 


5613.  Also,  petition  of  citizens  of  Rensselaer,  Ind,.  and 
vicinity,  opposed  to  the  proposed  revision  of  our  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5614.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  L. 
McClain,  of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  and  60  other  residents  of  Blufftun, 
Keystone,  and  Poneto,  Ind.,  opposing  rep<'al  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5615.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Evert  Baker  and  70  other  resi- 
dents of  Bluffton,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5616.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Leroy  Eckert  and  75  residents 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  urging  that  Congress  keep  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5617.  Also,  petition  of  Ivan  Y.  Butler,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind., 
and  100  other  citizens,  urging  retention  of  the  embargo  on 
arm.s  and  munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5618.  Also,  petition  of  Wallace  Adams  and  members  of  the 
Wesleyan  Service  Guild  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Avilla, 
Ind.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5619.  By  Mr.  JOHNS:  Petition  of  John  B.  Stevens  and  224 
others,  of  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  requesting  Congress  to  make 
no  changes  in  the  present  neutrality  kiw,  except  to 
strengthen  it  and  restrict  the  goods  we  can  ship  to  foreign 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

5620.  Also,  petition  of  George  Ney  and  243  others,  of  Two 
Rivers.  Wis.,  requesting  a  vote  against  any  bill  that  has  a 
cash-and-carry  program  directly  or  indirectly,  or  any  agree- 
ment that  might  lead  us  into  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5621.  Also,  petition  of  Florence  La  Comte  and  432  others, 
from  Oconto,  Wis,,  to  preserve  our  present  neutrality  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreicn  Affairs. 

5622.  Also,  petitivon  of  Wenzel  Kozina  and  252  others,  of 
Denmark.  Wis.,  to  keep  the  present  neutrality  as  it  is  and 
do  everything  within  the  power  of  Congress  to  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  entanglements;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5623.  Also,  petition  of  Nell  Shellman  and  78  others,  of 
Oconto  Falls.  Wis,,  a.-king  that  Congrc.-.s  vote  to  retain  the 
pre.sent  neutrality  legislation  in  order  to  retain   the  peace 

''   of  our  land,  our  strict  neutrality,  and  freedom  from  foreign 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5624.  Al.so.  petition  of  Joseph  M.  Cisler  and  331  others,  of 
Luxemberg.  Wis.,  asking  that  the  Neutrality  Act  be  not 
changed  and  to  do  all  we  can  to  keep  cut  of  foreign  en- 
tanglements; to  the  Comimlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5625.  Also,  petition  of  Leroy  Klein  and  53  others,  of 
Kaukauna,  Wis.,  opposing  any  ca.^h-and-carry  plan,  such  as 
the  President  proposes,  and  to  defeat  any  such  plan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5626.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  Meyer  and  67  others,  of 
Wafertown.  Wis.,  opposing  the  repeal  or  change  of  th.' 
neutrality  law  and  to  vote  against  bUch  action;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5627.  Also,  petition  of  R.  T.  Teigen  and  74  others,  of 
Milwaukf'e.  Wis.,  to  keep  this  country  cut  of  v.-ar  by  staying 
ab.solutely  neutral  and  safeguarding  this  neutrality  by  a 
strict  embargo,  not  alone  on  arms  and  ammunition,  "but 
everything  else  as  well;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5628.  By  Mr.  KINZER:  Petition  of  348  citizens  of  Lan- 
caster County.  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  Ameri-^v 
do  not  become  involved  in  the  current  European  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Fore-gn  Affairs., 

5629.  By  Mr.  SCHIFrLER;  "Petition  of  R.  E.  Campbell  and 
his  office  force  of  Weirton.  W.  Va..  urging  that  we  use  oui- 
influence  to  prevent  any  revision  of  the  present  neutrality 
law:  to  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

5630.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Paul  Gregory,  grand  regent. 
Catholic  Daughters  of  America,  Court  Carroll.  No.  299,' 
Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  urging  no  change  in  the  present' neutrality 
law  and  no  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  foreign 
wars;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


5631.  Also,  petition  of  citizenship  chairman.  Mountain 
S'.ute  Farm  Women's  Club  of  Roncys  Point.  W.  Va..  opposing 
the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  and  the  cash-and-carry 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5632.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  John  Besco  and  other  citizens  of 
Triadelphia,  W.  Va..  urging  no  change  in  the  present  neu- 
trality law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

56o3.  Also,  petition  of  John  Kain  and  other  citizens  of 
"Wliceling,  W.  Va..  urging  no  change  in  the  neutrality  law;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5634.  Also.  pt?tition  of  Charles  H.  Hawkins  and  other  citi- 
zens of  Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  ui-ging  no  change  in  the  neutrality 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5635.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert  Stobb  and  other  citizens  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  urging  no  change  in  the  neutrality  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5636.  Al^o,  petition  of  Antone  Becker  and  other  citizens  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  urging  no  change  in  the  neutrality  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5637.  ALso.  petition  of  Mrs.  A.  E.  Barnett  and  other  citizens 
of  Follansbee.  W.  Va..  urging  that  the  United  States  remain 
neutral;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  | 

5638.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  Tetrick  and  other  citiiens  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  urging  that  no  change  be  made  in  the 
present  neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5639.  Also,  petition  of  Donald  Habig  and  46  citiizsens  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  urging  that  we  employ  all  means  at  cur 
disposal  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  free  from  foreign 
entanglements ;no  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5640.  By  Mr.  TENEROWICZ:  Memorial  of  certain  voters  in 
Detroit.  Mich.,  ui-ging  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the 
Conmiittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  3,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Monday.  October  2,  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  rece-ss. 

Th*^  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z'Barney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  and  Unchangeable  God.  who,  in  the  time  of  shadow 
and  daikness.  canst  be  our  only  true  and  lasting  light,  in 
whom  alone  we  find  rest  for  our  weariness  and  comfort  for 
our  sorrow:  Look  upon  us  with  Thy  mercy,  and  give  unto  us 
the  spirit  of  understanding  promised  by  Thy  dear  Son  as  we 
pause  in  reverence  to  pay  loving  tribute  to  him  who  but 
yesterday  was  in  our  midst  serving  his  country  and  his  God 
with  pure  heart  and  unfeigned  lips.  Receive  him,  dear  Lord, 
unto  Thyself,  and  grant  that  he  may  go  from  strength  to 
strength  in  that  life  of  perfect  service  which  it  is  Thine  to 
give. 

Enfold  in  Tliine  everlasting  arms  the  loved  ones  who  re- 
main: and  may  the  influence  of  this  true  disciple  of  the 
Holy  and  merciful  Saviour  abide  with  us  in  all  our  delibera- 
tions, enabling  us  the  better  to  find  God  in  our  duty  and  in 
the  range  and  richness  and  mastery  of  our  own  powers. 
Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

I 

APPEAR.^NCE   OF  A  SENATOR 

Mr.  Mead,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  New  York,  appeared 
in  liis  seat  today.  I 

THE  JOTTRNAL 

0:i  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  of  Monday.  October  2,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved.  . 

DEATH  OF  SEN.^TOR  LOGAN,  OF  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  we  have  all  been  profoundly 

shocked  today  by  the  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  my  late 

colleaptue,  Senator  Logan.    By  the  death  of  Senator  Logan  the 

Senate  of  the  United  States  is  deprived  of  the  services  of  one 
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of  the  most  conscientious,  sincere,  hard-working,  and  loyal 
men  who  ever  graced  this  body  with  his  membership. 

I  have  known  Senator  Logan  practically  all  my  life.  He 
was  assistant  attorney  general  of  Kentucky,  he  was  attorney 
general  of  Kentucky,  he  was  chairman  of  the  newly  organized 
tax  commission  at  the  time  the  State  legislature  created  a 
tax  commission.  He  was  a  member  of  our  highest  court — the 
court  of  appeals — and  was  chief  justice  of  the  Court  of  Appeals 
of  Kentucky  at  the  time  he  resigned  to  become  a  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate.  V/hether  in  public  or  in  private 
life,  whether  in  his  fraternal  relationships,  which  were 
Nation-wide,  or  In  his  association  with  us  here  in  committees 
and  on  the  floor,  I  believe  I  can  say  of  him  as  justly  as  was 
ever  said  of  any  man  that  he  was,  in  truth,  a  Christian 
statesman. 

For  more  than  30  years,  notwithstanding  his  arduous  duties 
as  a  Member  ol  this  great  body.  Senator  Logan  taught  a  Bible 
class  wherever  he  found  himself  on  the  Sabbath.  Ntithlng 
could  cause  him  to  depart  from  his  routine  of  Christian  life. 
I  mourn  him  as  a  statesman  and  as  a  Kentuckian;  I  deplore 
his  loss  as  a  devoted,  lifelong  friend. 

At  a  later  date  I  will  request  the  Senate  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity for  more  elaborate  expression  with  respect  to  his 
public  life  and  private  character.  For  the  time  being  I  offer 
the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  190)  was  read,  considered  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resoh^ed,  Thaft  the  Senate  has  hi^arcl  with  profound  sorrow  and 
deep  regret  the  announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Logan, 
late  a  S.^nator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  nine  Senators  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  the 
decprtsod  Senator. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Riepresentaiives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  subsequently,  under  the  second 
resolving  clause,  appointed  the  following  Senators  to  take 
order  for  superintending  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator: 
Mr.  Barkley.  Mr.  Ashurst,  Mr.  McKellar,  Mr.  Frazikr,  Mr. 
Austin.  Mr.  Bttrke,  Mr.  Minton,  Mr.  Trttman,  and  Mr.  Miller. 

I^Ir.  BAKICUey.  As  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  mem- 
ory of  my  deceased  colleague,  I  move  that  the  Senate  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  fat  12  o'clock 
and  5  minutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


I  SENATE 

"VVednesday,  October  4,  1939 

The  Chaplain,  R*v.  ZeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  praj-er: 

Almighty  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord,  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
infinite  humanity  and  sublime  heroism  were  securely  cen- 
tered in  the  fiustere  benignity  of  Thy  will:  Give  to  these, 
Thy  servants,  composure  in  this  hour  of  the  world's  peril, 
and  may  each  one  keep  his  heart  with  all  diligence,  knowing 
that  out  of  it  are  the  issues  of  life,  for  Thy  supreme  gift  is 
a  loving  human  heart,  the  spirit  of  understanding,  which  can 
carry  us  up  to  the  heights,  down  to  the  depths,  even  abroad 
as  wide  as  morning  from  evening.  Take  us,  we  beseech  Thee, 
at  this  moment  of  dedication  to  the  secret  place  of  the 
Most  High,  where,  like  the  prophets  of  eld,  we  may  hear 
Thy  voice  and,  coming  forth  from  thence,  may  boldly  pro- 
claim the  great  moral  and  spiritual  im.peratives,  only  by 
laying  hold  of  which  our  disillusioned  world  can  be  brought 
back  to  righteousness,  justice,  and  peace.  We  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.    Amen. 

I  !  the    JOimNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
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day  Tuesday.  October  3,  1939,  Wds  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journul  was  approved. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MTNTON.     I  ?iiRce?t  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legisiative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Ac'.iims 

Arulr'»W'i 

Auilia 

BrtUey 

P.arbour 

Barkie; 

B.-.jo 

B.  'kih 

Bv  '.vil 
Bi:i.w 

Bvrd 
h .rncs 
C  uppor 
Cn  TR  *  a  y 
Chavez 
Clark  Idaho 
Clark   Mo. 
Connally 
DauiUier 


Dnwr.f  y 

ElU'r.'ier 

rr&z.er 

GoorRe 

Cicrry 

Ci;U-cn 

c..'.:tnte 

CTre*>n 

C.ufTcv 

Uuriicy 

Ha> 

Hatch 

HjvlIi  a 

Hf^.ring 

H;ll 

Hoi  man 

H.i;t 

Juhn.son.  CaUf . 

Johnson,  Colo, 

Klni? 

La  FoUette 


Lodere 

Luraj 

LuRdcen 

McCarraa 

MrKe::ar 

MiNaiy 

Mead 

M;.:.T 

Mii.toii 

Mi;rray 

Necly 

Norris 

Nye 

O  Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pittman 

RadcliHe 

Reed 

Rt'yuoids 


Ru.-.sen 

Schwartz 

SchweUenbach 

Phtppard 

Sh'.p^tead 

SidiU>ry 

Smatnera 

Stf  wart 

Ta;t 

Thu:r.a.<.  O.-cla. 

Tobf-y 

Towiisend 

Trun'.au 

T>-d'.n::s 

Vatid'  r.brrg 

Van  Nuys 

Wa'..-h 

White 

WUey 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
iiiiiton  I  Mr.  Bone!,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harrison],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  IMr.  Hughes  1  are  detained  from  the 
Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Ashurst]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  BankheadI,  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  fMr.  Smith),  the  Senator  from  Now 
York  !Mr.  Wagnek  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Montana  LMr. 
Wheeler  I  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-six  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  nanu-s.     A  quorum  is  present. 

INVESTIGATION   OF   PRODUCTION   AND   IMPORTATION   OF   WOOD    PULP 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  "Chairman  of  tlie  United  States  Tariff  Commis'^ioa 
submitting,  pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution  160,  a^-eed  to 
August  1,  1939,  a  partial  report  concerning  domestic  produc- 
tion and  the  importation  of  wood  pulp  or  pulpwood.  which 
v,as  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

PETITIONS   AND   MEMOPOALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judiciary: 

A  concurrt'iit  resolution  memorializing  the  Con^re-^s  nf  the  Unitod 

Slates  1 1  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent  proflleeimg  in 

fooUstuffs    and    cc^mn-.odit.ies 

Wh^refis  there  i.s  a  widespread  tendency  to  unjustly  increase  the 
cost  of  food^tufls  and  commodities,   and 

V\'ht'reas  th.e  prcfiteerinkj  re^tUtin?  therefrom  unjustifiably  Ln- 
crea^-'s  '^he  co.<t  o:"  livi".<;  and  burdens  the  gei.eral  public  wh'ch 
profiutring  should  be  effectively  cuibed  and  punished:  Thereicre 
be  It 

Resnlred  hy  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Neir  Jcrs'^j  {the  house  of 
ussemblfj  concurring)  ; 

1  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  and  re- 
quet>l<»d  to  enact  appr.'priate  iegi.ilntion  designed  to  prevent  profit- 
et  rlii^  in  focCstuas  and  ccnimoditle:^  to  the  end  that  such  Irregulai' 
prnrtices  shall  be  ab.ited;   and  be  It  further 

Reooived  That  a  copy  of  thus  conrurrtnt  resolution,  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  st-uate  and  the  -speater  of  the  house  ol  afsem.- 
bly.  b  transmitted  to  the  presiding  officers  cf  the  Senate  and  Houi-e 
of  Representatives  of  the  Ui.lted  States  and  l>^  the  teivdlon,  and 
R»presf i.tatives  from  t.his  State  in  the  Federal  CcngTe'.;s. 

2  Tuls  concurrent  resolution  shall  take  eCTect  immediately. 

The  \aCE  PRESIDENT  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a 
letter  in  the  nature  of  a  petition  from  Ellsworth  P.  Kane, 
Kane  Travel  Service.  San  Francisco.  Calif.,  praying  that 
American  shipping  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  be  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  pending  neutrality  and  peace  legislation, 
which  was  ordered  to  iie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LODGE  presented  numerous  memorials  of  sundry 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts  remonstrating  against 


any    change    in    the    existing    neutraLty    law,    wliich    were 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

SUGGESTED  ARMISTICE  IN  EUROPEAN  WAR 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  a 
resolution  and  ask  to  have  it  read  by  the  clerk,  tc^ether 
with  a  brief  statement,  and  then  referred  to  the  proper 
committee. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  re.solu- 
ticn  and  the  accompansring  statement  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolution  (S.  Res.  191), 
as  follows: 

Whcrca.-  th"  tlm"  Is  auspicious  for  the  United  Statr^  to  u.=8 
It;;  be--<t  efforts  to  promote  an  Immediate  armi.-;tice  in  the  war 
now   being   waged   In  Europe;    and 

Whereas  It  is  the  sincere  desire  of  our  Prefident  and  the 
Amcrii-an  j^eople  to  see  an  early  teinunatlon  of  such  war;   and 

W'lerea'  o'her  neutrals  are  looking  to  us  for  leadership  In  a 
movement  to  that  end;    and 

Whereas  there  is  more  glory  and  courageousness  In  an  honor- 
aVjle  pe.ice  tha:i  a  bloody  victory  with  lis  attendant  Ills  and 
trcrrowf- :   Now,   therefore,   be   It 

Rt'solt'd.  That  it  Is  the  Sfn.se  of  the  Senate  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  by  the  United  States  In  conjunction  with  other 
neutral  natiun.-  to  bring  about  an  early  tennAuation  of  the  Luro- 
pean  confl;ct,  and  to  that  end  the  Pre-ldent  Is  requested  to  Join 
with  other  neutrals  In  urging  the  nations  that  are  now  at  war  to 
entL'r  into  an  immediate  arml.stice  as  a  prel.mlnlary  s^tep  toward 
negotiatioioa  lucking  to  the  complete,  lasting,  and  peaceful  s<-tLio- 
meal  cf  the  vkr.ous  matters  about  which  they  are  in  couUict, 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  statement  presented  by  Mr. 
Johnson  of  Colorado,  as  follows: 

Anierirans  are  proud  and  grateful  for  the  persi.stent  effort  mada 
by  the  President  of  the  United  Stales  to  prevent  the  European 
war  T>iese  courageous  efforts  shuuld  continue  even  thougii  tlie 
war   Is   now  an   actuality 

Every  po^ibl.-'  press-ure  for  peace  should  be  broutrht  to  bear 
upon  the  bcKliterents  by  neutral  states  and  the  warruig  nati<jtis 
should  be  uiged  to  dt'clare  an  arm;-t;ce  Inunodiately  so  that 
the  terms  cf  an  hcncn^.ble  peace  might  be  worked  out  around 
the  conference  table  if  thl.s  war  continue^;  millKn^  of  women 
and  children  will  be  starved  by  the  bl.vi-.ad'r-,  miillons  of  nun 
slaughtered  at  the  front,  aiid  billion^  of  taxpayers'  dollars  will 
be  .squandered.  Wli.le  such  a  fire  rages  no  one's  peace  will  be 
saf? 

N^  utral    statci    all    over    the    world    are    locking 
Pre.sldent   to  lead  another  efft  r-t  for  peace 

The    best    in.- ■...ran  e    for    kfping    America   out    of 
wai-  will  be  to  .-^top  that  war  now. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  rer-olution  will  b-^  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  NORRIS  ON  AMTP.ICAN  NEX^TR^LITY 

[Mr.  Byr.nes  a.<^ked  nnd  obtained  leave  tr>  have  printed  In 
the  Record  a  radio  address  cn  American  neutrality  delivered 
by  Senator  Norris  on  October  3,  1939,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.]  I      i 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR    REED   ON   PENDING   NELTR.'iLITY   LEGISLATION 

IMr.  Reed  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  priiiied  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  deluered  by  him  Sunday,  Octubt^r  1, 
19o9.  on  the  pcndiny  neutrahty  legislation,  which  app^'ars  in 
the  Appendix.] 

address  by  ROSS  F.  LOCKRIDGE  ON  THE  BOYHOOD  OF  LINCOLN 

[Mr.  MiNTON  a.'^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  pnnt»^d  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  boyhood  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
delivered  by  Mr.  Ros.s  F.  Lockr.dt;e.  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Booncville  Pre.'^s  Club,  in  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.  1 

Arr.'lESS    BY    BISHOP    SHEIL    ON    AMLRICAS    CATHOLIC    VCUTH    A.VD 

EUROPE'S  WAR 

[Mr.  Lucas  a^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  havo  printr d  in  the 
Reccrd  an  add:o.s.=^  delivered  on  October  2,  1039,  by  the  Most 
Reverend  Bernard  D,  Sheii,  D.  D..  auxiliary  bi.  hep  of  Chicaso, 
on  th?  subjt'ct  of  America^  Cathclic  youth  and  Europe's 
war,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS     BY     DR.     ERNEST     H.     'WII  KINS.     PRESIDENT     OF     OBFRLIN 
COLLEGE,  ON   DEMOCR-ACY  AT  BAY 

[Mr.  La  Pollette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  entiled  "Democracy  at  Bay  "  deliv- 
ered by  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Wilkms,  president  of  Oberhn  Coliege, 
oil  Septembei-  20,  1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 
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EDITORIAL      FROM      WILMINGTON       (DEL.)       JOURNAL 
AMERICA   OUT  OF  THE  WAR 

[Mr.  TowNSEND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Jour- 
nal— Every  Evening  of  Wednesday,  September  20,  1939,  en- 
titled "America  Can  Keep  Out,"  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY  AND   PEACE   OF  THE  L'NITED  STATES 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Morning  bu.^ness  is  closed.  The 
calendar,  under  rule  VIII,  i.s  in  order. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  a^k  unanimou.s  consent  that  further 
proceeding.s  under  the  morning  hour  be  dispensed  with  and 
that  tht'  unfini.'^hed  business  be  taken  up  for  consideration. 

Th.>  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <H.  J.  Res.  306)  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Let  the  Chair  ."^uggest  to  the 
guests  of  the  Senate  in  the  galleries  that  any  kind  of  con- 
versation in  the  galleries  is  very  disturbing  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  no  demonstra- 
tions of  approval  or  disapproval  by  our  guests  of  what  hap- 
pens in  the  Senate  are  permitted.  The  Chair  hopes  the 
occupants  of  th*^  galleries  will  respect  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the 
Unned  States  called  the  Congress  into  extraordinary  session; 
and  we  herr  m  the  Senate,  together  with  the  entire  American 
ix^ople,  are  now  facing  a  very  grave  and  hea\"y  responsibility. 
We  aro  gathered  to  consider  the  welfare  and  the  interests  of 
no  nation  or  countiy  cn  earth  save  the  welfare  and  the  in'er- 
est.s  of  the  United  States  and  its  people.  We  are  gathered  to 
perform,  if  v.e  can,  the  duty  cf  charting  the  course  of  the 
United  States  during;  a  period  in  which  great  armies  are 
chaicmg  acro,ss  the  battlefields  cf  Europe,  plunging  tbo.se 
peopifs  into  bl"od  and  tragedy;  at  a  time  when  peaceful  proc- 
esses have  been  overthrown  by  the  sword,  when  fair  lands 
are  biing  devastated,  and  people  who  perhaps  would  prefer 
IX'acc  are  being  engulfed  in  all  the  ruin  and  the  tragedy  and 
(he  miseries  of  war.  So  it  is  our  duty,  if  we  can,  so  to  con- 
duct the  affairs  of  tlie  United  States  that  we  may  not  be 
drawn  into  all  of  that  terror,  desolation,  and  waste.  My  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  America  cut  of  war.  America  must  net  bo 
dragged  into  war. 

Those  of  us  who  propose  the  joint  resolution  assume  for 
ourselves  no  less  than  we  accord  to  those  who  are  opposed 
to  it.  I  assume  that  every  Senator  is  approaching  this  prob- 
lem with  an  unselfishness  worthy  of  a  Senator,  with  a  pa- 
triotism worthy  of  an  American,  and  with  an  eaiTiest  and 
controlling  desire  so  to  speak  and  so  to  vote  as  to  bring 
r.bout  the  abstention  of  the  United  States  and  its  people 
from  all  the  harrowing  effects,  the  waste,  the  terror,  and  the 
fright  fulness  of  this  war.  We  accord  to  our  opponents  that 
attitude  cf  mind,  and  we  demand  for  oui selves  no  less. 

It  has  been  intimated  over  the  radio  and  through  the 
press  that  some  of  those  who  are  advocating  this  joint  reso- 
lution are  actuated  by  some  desire  to  take  this  step  and  then 
to  take  another  step  and  then  to  take  another  step  which 
would  bring  us  closer  and  closer  and  closer  to  the  brink  of 
war,  and  then  plunge  us  over  the  Niagara  of  terror.  Speak- 
ing for  those  who  favor  the  joint  resolution,  I  deny  and  de- 
nounce any  such  assumption  or  belief.  We  are  trying  to  keep 
out  of  war — not  get  closer  to  it.  We  must  face  the  reali- 
ties of  thLs  situation.  The  situation  is  not  of  our  making. 
We  set  in  motion  none  of  the  forces  that  plimged  Europe  into 
war.  We  were  not  present  when  conquerors  and  dictators 
plotted  and  planned  aggression  and  bloody  conquest.  We 
had  no  agency  behind  the  scenes  when  the  general  staffs, 
both  political  and  militai-y,  were  forming  their  plans  and 
meditating  where  destruction  and  death  should  begin.  We 
had  no  part  in  bringing  about  the  war.  and  it  is  not  of  our 
making.  We  want  to  remain  aloof  from  it.  But  however  we 
may  wish  and  however  we  may  feel,  we  face  stern,  yea,  flam- 
ing realities;  and  so  far  as  we  can  do  so,  so  far  as  our  own 
attitudes  of  mind  enable  us  to  do  so,  we  must  approach  this 


problem  with  the  view  that  we  want  to  stay  out  of  war,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  must  be  practical  men;  we  must  not 
close  our  eyes  or  shut  our  ears  to  actualities,  to  grim  realities. 
We  must  be  statesmen. 

Mr.  Pre.sldent.  already  the  debate  has  been  notable.  We 
heard  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman],  for  whom  I 
have  great  admiration  and  respect  and  affection,  expoimd  in 
detail  the  provisions  of  the  pending  joint  resolution,  and  the 
defects  of  the  present  Embargo  Act  from  which  we  are  trying 
to  escape.  He  spoke,  I  think,  in  a  most  convincing  and  a 
most  logical  way. 

We  then  heard  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Borah].  Let  me  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  not  only 
has  high  respect  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho  but  he  has  more 
than  respect;  he  has  a  deep  and  an  abiding  admiration  not 
alone  for  the  ability  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  not  alone  for 
his  oratory,  not  alone  for  his  statesmanship  but  for  the  lofty 
qualities  that  have  distinguished  him  not  only  in  America 
but  throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas  entertains  even 
more  than  admiration  for  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  He  enter- 
tains for  him  a  deep  and  indescribable  personal  affection. 
I  regret  that  In  the  course  of  this  debate  I  shall  pcrfoice  h.ave 
to  take  issue  with  some  of  the  things  the  Senator  from  Idaho" 
advocates  and  for  which  he  speaks.  I  want  him  to  know, 
and  I  want  every  other  Senator  to  know,  and  I  want  every 
constituent  of  mine  to  know,  that  when  I  do  so  I  do  .«o  with 
every  desire  to  be  respectful  and  considerate,  with  no  pur- 
pose on  earth  to  question  in  anj-wise  either  the  sinceritj.'.  the 
patriotism,  or  the  character  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

But,  Mr.  President,  we  face  realities.  The  plan  proposed 
in  the  joint  resolution  reported  by  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman] 
is  chairman,  is  a  concrete  plan,  as  we  believe,  comprehcrL^ive 
in  Its  nature,  designed  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  Senator 
from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  delivered  a  moving,  a  stirring  ad- 
dress, an  oration  denouncing  the  horrors  of  war,  a  view 
which  we  all  share;  denouncing  European  conflicts  over  terri- 
tories and  over  boundaries,  a  view  with  which  we  all  agree; 
denouncing  power  politics  to  which  we  all  agree  and  with 
v.hich  we  would  have  nothing  whatever  to  do.  But,  Mr. 
President,  oratory  is  not  going  to  win  this  war.  The  Sieg- 
fried line,  if  it  is  broken,  will  not  be  broken  by  oratory.  The 
Maginot  line,  if  it  is  broken,  will  not  be  broken  by  oratory. 
American  ships,  when  they  go  to  sea  with  commerce  destined 
for  the  nations  at  war,  will  be  stmk  perhaps  by  submarines, 
regardless  of  the  oratory  of  those  upon  those  ships  or  of 
those  of  us  here  at  home.  So  we  shall  have  to  deal  with 
these  things  concretely  and  directly;  and  I  say  that  with 
no  lack  of  respect  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  approaching  this  issue  with  the  view  that 
we  are  all  sincere  and  earnest  and  honest  and  patriotic  in 
our  endeavors  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Words  will  not  do  it.  Speeches  will 
not  do  it.  If  it  is  done,  it  must  be  by  what  we  shall  do  by 
our  acts,  insofar  as  legislation  can  avail.  Legislation  alone 
may  not  do  it;  but  it  is  our  duty,  insofar  as  legislation  can 
accomplish  the  desired  result,  to  approach  the  problem  with 
the  purpose  and  the  view  of  doing  all  that  legislation  can  do. 

What  is  the  answer?  Those  of  us  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  have  been  undertaking  to  translate  our 
views  into  a  joint  resolution  which  is  not  alone  that  of  the 
President.  This  joint  resolution  perhaps  is  not  exactly  in 
every  detail  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  would 
desire.  It  represents  not  alone  the  views  of  the  committee, 
but  we  have  undertaken  to  represent  the  views  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  did  not  WTite  the  language,  but  we  know 
what  is  in  their  hearts,  and  we  have  undertaken  to  put  in  the 
joint  resolution  that  which  we  believe  is  in  the  hearts  of 
the  American  people:  First,  that  they  want  no  involvement 
In  this  European  war;  second,  that  they  want  no  act  of  ours, 
by  law  or  by  legislation,  to  be  unneutral  or  unfair  to  the 
nations  now  at  war. 

So,  Mr.  President,  we  approach  this  problem,  with  a  joint 
resolution  wliich  has  two  objectives.    The  first  is  the  repeal 
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of  the  present  Arms  Embargo  Act.  The  second  is  a  compre- 
hensive program  outlining  what  we  think  we  can  do  in  the 
way  of  domestic  regulations,  not  international  law.  We 
here  in  this  Chamber  cannot  make  international  law.  We 
cannot  pas5  laws  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  All  we  can  do  is 
to  pass  domestic  legislation  which  has  no  relation  whatever 
to  international  law.  save  insofar  as  it  may  affect  our  own 
individual  attitude  toward  international  law.  So  we  are  met 
now  to  propose  domestic  legislation. 

The  first  thing  the  joint  resolution  propciies  is  a  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  What  is  the  arms  embargo?  The  public 
understands  it  only  in  part.  There  has  grown  up  over  the 
country  an  idea  that  the  arms  embargo  means  peace,  that 
the  arms  embargo  means  no  war,  that  the  arms  embargo 
means  that  we  will  not  go  into  Europe's  war.  Over  a  period 
of  years  that  theory  and  that  idea  have  been  sedulously  and 
continuously  hammered  and  beaten  into  the  ears  of  the  guile- 
less and  those  who  are  susceptible  of  easy  impression  by 
those  who  were  the  authors  of  the  act,  and  who  have  been 
agitating  over  the  country  in  that  behalf  for  years.  That 
claim  is  not  true.  I  challenge  it  now.  The  present  Embargo 
Act  of  itself  does  not  mean  peace,  the  present  Embargo  Act 
of  itself  does  not  mean  that  we  will  stay  out  of  war.  I 
propose  to  demonstrate,  before  I  conclude  my  remarks,  that 
luider  the  present  Embargo  Act  America  is  a  thousand  times 
more  apt  to  be  dragged  into  the  present  war.  as  we  were 
dragged  into  the  World  War.  than  it  would  be  under  the 
terms  of  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

What  does  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  provide?  The  Arms 
Embargo  Act,  first  passed  in  1935.  and  reenacted  in  1937, 
provides  that — 

Whenever  the  President  shall  flxid  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
war  between,  or  among,  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  Pretidcnt 
shall  proclaim  such  fact^ — 

That  is  all.  just  the  fact  that  there  is  a  war — 

and  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to 
export,  or  cau.'^e  to  be  exported,  arms,  amm.unltion,  or  Impk-ments 
of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent 
state  named  In  such  proclamation,  or  to  any  neutral  state  for 
tranAshipment  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  such  belligerent  state. 

And  so  on.    Then  it  imposes  heavy  penalties. 

Mr.  President,  the  embargo  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  we 
entertained  the  hope,  which  has  proved  to  be  vain,  that  we 
might  by  that  act  influence  militaristic  powers  not  to  engage 
in  war.  We  now  see  how  empty  that  hope  was.  What  voice 
In  Europe  listened  to  the  admonition  of  the  United  States? 
Not  a  single  conqueror,  not  a  single  military  master,  paused 
in  his  plans  or  paused  in  his  contemplated  campaigns  to 
listen  to  our  pleadings. 

The  act  was  passed  at  a  time  when  public  sentim.ent  had 
been  worked  up  and  whipped  up  to  the  theory  that  the  en- 
actment of  the  embargo  law  meant  no  war  for  us.  It  wao 
whipped  up  on  the  theory  that  it  represented  real  neutrality. 
That  I  propose  to  deny:  that  I  propose  to  challenge  here 
today.  The  present  Embargo  Act  is  not  only  not  neutral. 
but  in  its  operation  it  is  distinctly  unneutral,  perhaps  not 
technically  unneutral  under  International  law.  because  of 
course  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
we  may  pass  any  domestic  regulation  without  any  other 
government  saying  that  we  may  or  may  not  do  so. 

The,  pending  joint  resolution  is  purely  a  domestic  regula- 
tion of  cur  own  citizens,  of  our  own  ships,  and  of  ourselves. 
We  had  a  right  to  pass  the  embargo  law,  and  if  we  had  a 
right  to  pass  it,  we  have  the  same  right  to  repeal  it.  There 
is  no  law  of  the  Medes  and  Persians  in  our  code.  In  any 
free  goverrunent  our  laws  are  written  not  in  bronze — what 
Congre^  can  WTite  Congress  can  erase.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  may  repeal  any  law  it  has  a  right  to  pass.  So 
today  we  have  a  right  to  pass  the  new  act  without  any  gov- 
ernment on  earth  questioning  our  authority  or  our  right. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Barkuey  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  Just  a  m.oment.  When  wc  enact  a 
statute  we  m.ake  no  compact  with  a  foreign  power.  When 
we  want  to  do  that  we  make  a  treaty. 


I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  a.sk  the  Senator  whether,  if  the  present 
law  were  not  on  the  statute  books,  it  would  be  unneutral  for 
us  to  pass  the  law  now, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  Senator  on 
this  floor  who,  if  there  were  no  embargo  act  on  the  books, 
would  advocate  our  now  pa.s,sing  a  law  like  the  present  em- 
bargo act.  It  would  be  unneutral,  of  course,  and  if  it  would 
be  unneutral  for  us  to  pass  it  now.  it  was  unneutral  when 
we  passed  it.  as  applied  to  a  situation  like  the  present  state 
of  affairs  in  the  world.  That  is  what  I  intend  to  try  to  dem- 
onstrate, that  it  was  unneutral  when  we  passed  it.  No  na- 
tions were  then  at  war,  but  when  a  statute  is  enacted,  and 
there  come  within  the  compass  of  that  statute  certain  facts 
and  conditions,  and  it  comes  to  be  applied,  that  is  the  time 
when  the  test  comes  as  to  whether  it  is  in  fact  neutral  or 
unneutral. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examine  the  philosophy  of  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act.  The  theory  of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  is  that 
in  time  of  peace  it  is  perfectly  legitimate  to  sell  arms  to  any 
nation,  but  we  must  not  sell  them  in  time  of  war.  I  ask 
Senators  this  question:  Why  is  it  right  in  time  of  peace  to  sell 
nations  guns,  to  sell  them  arms  and  ammunition,  and  wrong 
to  sell  them  in  wartime?  When  we  sell  them  in  peacetimes 
do  we  not  know  that  the  bullet  to  be  shot  out  of  the  gun  is 
intended  to  kill  someone?  When  we  sell  a  cannon  in  time 
of  peace  does  net  every  sane  mind  know  that  it  was  built  and 
fabricated  and  made  in  order  to  bombard  some  city,  to  ham- 
mer down  the  walls  of  some  fort,  or  destroy  human  hie  some- 
where? Whenever  we  sell  a  sword  do  we  not  knew  it  is 
intended  to  be  wielded  in  the  cause  of  war?  Do  we  not  know 
its  ultimate  destiny  is  the  quivering  body  of  some  poor  victim, 
to  draw  the  blood  oi  an  adversary?  When  we  sell  a  bayonet 
do  we  not  know  its  objective?  Why  is  it  made  sharp?  It 
Is  because  it  is  intended  to  be  plunged  into  some  human 
body. 

The  Embargo  Act  says,  "We  will  sell  you  arm:;  in  time  of 
peace,  but  you  cannot  get  any  in  time  of  war.  We  will  sell 
them  to  ycu  m  time  of  peace  for  ofleiise.  We  will  sell  them  to 
you  in  time  of  peace  so  that  you  can  get  ready  fcr  war.  We 
will  sell  them  to  you  in  time  of  peace  when  your  ntlghbors  a:e 
asleep.  We  wUJ  sell  them  to  you  in  time  ot  p,  ace  when  your 
adversary  is  unsuspecting,  is  unwary.  V/e  will  let  you  arm 
to  the  teeth,  aggressors.  Come  on,  conquerors,  come  to  oui* 
shores  and  buy  your  guns  and  ammunition.  Arm  yourselves 
to  the  teeth.  Get  our  airplanes,  get  our  cannon,  get  cur 
bayonets,  get  our  rifles,  get  our  nitroglycerine,  and  all  the 
devilish  machinery  of  war,  and  then  start  yuur  war.  and  we 
give  you  as  urance  that  when  ycu  do  you:  victim  .^hall  not 
get  from  us  a  weapon,  your  victLm  shall  not  get  a  gun,  your 
victim  shall  not  get  such  things  from  this  great  neutral  power, 
which  behcves  in  peace,  and  wants  no  war.  and  which  !^yrr.pa- 
thizes  with  1^  condition  as  a  peaceful,  unoffend.ng  nation. 
We  cannofTit  anything  for  your  victim.  He  must  suffer. 
He  cannot  secure  any  arras  here."  The  ag£,'ressor  flxes  hi.s 
own  time  to  strike  his  victim.  That  time  detirmines  when 
his  victim  can  no  longer  get  arms.  Unsuspecting  an  attack. 
the  victim  does  not  prepare  Assailed  without  notice  h^ 
then  cannot  prepare.  The  aggressor,  by  hLs  attack,  shuls 
off  our  markets.    That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Embargo  Ait. 

Mr.  President,  the  Embai-go  Act  applied  to  our"  citizens 
would  mean  that  the  highwaj-man  who  is  meditating  hol'ling 
up  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Tydincs  '  on  his  way 
home  tonight  can  get  all  the  arms,  all  the  blackjack-;  he  m.ay 
des*re.  "Ccme  and  get  them.'  But  if  Senator  Tydings 
when  assailed  upon  the  highway,  asked  his  chauffeur  to 
borrow  a  weapon  for  him  in  order  that  he  might  defend  him- 
self, the  law  snys,  'No;  you  cannot  do  it.  This  aggressor  has 
a  vested  right  to  pur.  ha-,e  arms  in  time  of  peace  and  then  he 
has  a  vested  right  to  say  to  the  United  States,  'You  cannot 
sell  anybody  else  in  time  of  war  arms  with  which  to  protect 
himself  from  aggression."  " 

Mr.  President,  that  i.  tm  doctrine  of.  the  Embargo  Act 
We  did  not  realize  that  when  it  was  passed.  We  thought  we 
would  lock  out  over  the  ramparts  of  Europe,  over  the  bri.stling 
bat;lemenr-.  and  v.ave  at  ihem  this  little  resolution  and  ^ay. 
■Please  do  not  flght.     We  are  against  it."    But  they  paid  no 


attention,  paid  no  heed,  and  they  pluirged  the  world  into  war. 
Now  It  is  proposed  that  we  keep  on  waving  it  at  them,  but 
,say  to  their  victims  that  they  cannot  get  a  sword,  that  they 
cannot  get  a  cannon,  that  they  cannot  get  a  weapon  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  this  doctrine  of  the  embargo,  if  applied  in 
private  life,  would  say  to  the  safecracker  who  wants  to  rob  a 
bank,  "Come  over.  We  shall  be  glad  to  sell  you  some  nitro- 
glyc;  rine.  We  have  some  good  'jimmies,'  we  have  some  good 
pistcLs,  we  have  some  good  implements  for  burglars.  Come 
on.  Here  tliey  are."  But  when  he  goes  down  to  the  bank  and 
to  the  v:^.ult  to  ply  his  trade,  if  the  watchman  is  there  or  the 
owner  Ls  there,  or  someone  is  called  in  to  defend  the  property, 
under  such  a  law  as  the  Embargo  Act,  they  could  not  borrow 
a  v.-eap(Ui  from  the  elevator  boy,  they  could  not  borrow  a 
pistol  from  a  bystander  in  order  to  prevent  the  commission  i 
of  a  crime,  or  defend  the  property  it  was  their  duty  to  del  end. 
That  IS  the  cloctriiic. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield?  |  | 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Is  the  Senator  making  the  argument  that 
th'/  Amenc'in  people  .should  not  sell  finished  implements  of 
war  even  during  peacetime? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  was  not  making  that  argu- 
ment, but  he  was  making  the  argument  that  it  is  just  as  logi- 
cal to  sell  them  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of  peace,  and  even 
more  logical. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Then,  if  I  may  ask  the  Senator  one  addi- 
tional question,  would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  answer  me 

cate^crically.  for  use  in  further  argument  later  on 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  propose  to  let  the  Senator  cate- 
chize me  now  merely  to  store  up  something  with  which  to 
attack  me  later. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Very  well;  I  will  agree  to  forget  it,  and 
just  take  the  answer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  invoking  now  the  doctrine 
of  the  augresscr  under  the  embargo.  He  wants  to  buy  arms 
from  me  in  lim.e  of  peace  with  which  to  assassinate  me  in 
time  of  war.     !  Laughter. 1 

Mr.  DOV/NEY.  If  the  Senator  from  Texas  uill  yield  for 
another  question.  I  agree  not  to  comment  upon  his  answer 

later  on.     That  question  Is  this 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr,  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California  that  I  am  going  to  confine  my  debate  to  the 
joint  resolution  and  to  the  subject  of  the  embargo,  and  I 
really  have  no  time  to  discuss  anything  else,  so  I  hope  the 
Senator  will  not  drag  in  something  which  is  not  before  the 
Senate.  i  I 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  think  the  question  is  a  very  pertinent 
one.    Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  yield,  and  then  examine  its 
pertinence. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  vote  for 
the  repeal  of  the  present  Embargo  Act  if  Germany  rather 
than  Great  Britain  and  France  was  to  be  the  beneficiary  of 
that  repeal? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh.  well.  Mr.  President,  that  question 
carries  an  implied  insult.  I  do  not  mean  that  personally, 
but  it  approaches  an  insult.  By  that  question  the  Senator 
from  California  intimates  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
actuated  by  his  desire  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France,  whale 
the  Senator  claims,  of  course,  that  he  is  on  a  lofty  pedestal 
among  the  clouds,  and  is  influenced  only  by  highly  sub- 
limated and  noble  and  patriotic  motives.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  debate  I  requested  to  be  permitted  to  confine  myself 
to  the  arms  embargo.  The  Senator  asked  m3  that  question. 
I  .'hall  not  reply  in  kind. 

Let  me  now  say  to  the  Senator  from  California  that  we 
are  not  here  as  representatives  to  vote  our  personal  likes  and 
di.-^likcs.  We  have  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  The  measure  when  it  shall  be  passed  will  speak  for 
itself,  and  the  Senator's  vote  will  speak  for  itself.  If  he 
does  not  speak  loudly  enough  his  vote  will  speak  loudly  for 
him. 


Mr.  President.  I  know  what  the  implications  of  the  ques- 
tion are.  Perhaps  a  little  later  I  may  decide  to  say  some- 
thing about  it.  I  anticipated  there  would  bo  those  who 
would  throw  dead  cats  into  the  discussion  by  which  to 
divert  us.  I  will  discuss  that  matter  later.  I  will  discuss 
the  World  War  if  the  Senator  wants  me  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  Senator  would  prefer  to  have  m.e 
withdraw  the  question  I  will  very  happily  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No:  that  is  all  ri'ht.  Let  it  stand. 
Leave  it  alone,     ! Laughter  in  the  galleries.] 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  B.m^kley  in  the  chair). 
Will  the  Senator  yield  to  the  Chair  for  ju.^t  a  moment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  an.nver  the  question  first.  I 
have  a  very  kindly  feeling  toward  the  S'  nator  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  it  is  not  at  ail  a  per.'^onal  matter  when  I  make 
the  kind  of  reply  I  did  make.  However,  I  do  not  think  that 
reply  really  does  credit  to  the  questionee,  to  the  Senator  on 
the  floor,  because  the  qut^stion  involves  an  implication  that 
his  motives  are  not  pure,  and  it  involves  also  the  further 
idea  that  the  Senator  from  California  is  in  a  position  to 
judge  not  alone  as  to  the  rectitude  of  his  ovm  course,  but  as 
to  the  rectitud3  of  other  Senators.  While  I  have  eminent 
resp)ect  for  thfe  abilities  of  the  Senator  along  certain  lines, 
and  in  his  own  chosen  economic  field,  I  think  he  had  better 
stick  to  that  rather  than  to  assume  the  prerogative  of  a 
spiritual  or  a  moral  censor.     [Laughter.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  reiterates  and 
emphasizes  what  the  Vice  President  said  earlier  in  the  day. 
The  Senate  is  glad  to  have  as  its  guests  those  who  are 
privileged  to  sit  in  the  galleries.  The  rules  of  the  Senate 
prohibit  any  demonstrations  on  the  part  of  our  guests  of 
approval  or  disapproval  with  regard  to  the  remarks  of 
Senators.  The  Chair  realizes  the  difficulty  at  times  of  ob- 
serving that  rule  meticulously  during  the  cross-fire  of  run- 
ning debate,  but  it  is  a  rule  of  the  Senate,  and  the  Chair  hopes 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  will  seek  to  preserve  order  by 
observing  that  rule  as  fully  as  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if  I  m.ay  repeat  for  just 
a  moment,  the  philosophy  of  the  Embargo  Act  is  that  it 
encourages  aggressor  nations  or  aggressor  rulers  or  aggres- 
sive conquerors  to  arm  and  prepare.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
penalizes  the  peaceful  and  unprepared  people,  because,  un- 
less they  have  tremendous  munitions  plants  and  supplies, 
they  cannot  win  a  war  which  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  them, 
a  war  not  of  their  own  making,  not  of  their  own  desire,  a 
war  that  is  suddenly  thrust  upon  them.  Conquerors  and 
aggressors  do  not  go  around  and  notify  their  intended  vic- 
tims. Such  persons,  for  exam.ple.  would  not  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  T^'dings).  "We  shall  come  to 
your  residence  tomorrow  night  at  11:30  to  burglarize  your 
strongbox."  They  do  not  do  that.  They  strike  when  they 
are  prepared,  when  they  are  ready,  and  when  their  victim 
is  unprepared.  The  present  law  would  penalize  the  weak, 
the  innocent,  by  denying  to  them  arms  in  time  of  their 
need. 

Mr.  President,  why  is  It  right  to  sell  arms  in  time  of  peace 
for  offense,  and  then  refuse  to  sell  them  in  time  of  war 
for  defense?  If  it  is  wrong  to  sell  arms  in  time  of  war  for 
defense,  how  much  worse  it  is  to  sell  arms  in  time  of  peace 
for  offense  and  for  preparation  and  for  the  making  of  these 
mighty  and  ambitious  schemes  to  strike  with  lightning 
speed  and  strike  with  the  force  of  the  storm,  to  subjugate 
people,  while  the  world  has  not  been  able  to  catch  its 
breath. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Embargo  Act. 
It  is  now  said  that  under  international  law  to  repeal  it 
would  be  tmneutral.  I  deny  that.  The  lawbooks  deny  it. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  denied  it  when  he  said  a  few  days 
ago  in  a  radio  speech  and  when  he  said  here  on  the  floor 
that  international  law  had  nothing  on  earth  to  do  with 
our  passing  the  Embargo  Act.  And  it  did  not.  It  is  purely 
a  domestic  regulation.  My  contention  is  that  if  that  be 
true,  we  have  just  as  much  right  to  repeal  it  as  we  had  to 
enact  it. 
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This  is  v^ha^  th^^  Senator  from  Idaho  said  on  the  radio  a 
few  nii?ht.-,  a2o.  and  I  say  thus  not  in  criticism,  because  I 
aKree  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  who  is  usually  sound  on 
constitutional  and  legal  qu .stions: 

UrdcubtPdiv,  a?  I  say — 

This  is  the  Senator  from  Idaho  speaking — 
we  had  a  right  to  pass  the  1  \w — 

He  wa5  sp^^Hklng  of  the  embargo  law — 
and  undoubtedly  we  have  a  rtgh:  to  repeal  the  law. 

In  h';-.  addrt  s.-,  la.-^t  Monday  before  the  S'^nate  he  reiterated 
in  effect  that  same  idea.  The  Senator  from  Idaho,  speaking 
of  the  Eiabarg-i  A'^t— this  ark  of  the  covenant,  v.hu-h  you 
mu-st  not  touch,  which  is  a  sacred  edict  of  the  Congres.^  wh:ch, 
once  passed,  can  n.ver  be  repeukd.  ran  never  be  touched — 
with  respt'i  t  to  it  the  Senator  frcm  Idaho  said: 

If  wa.s  tp  a  «<  rise  purfly  a  d^me-itir-  question  as  to  -.i-hothrr  we 
shi  aid  iidcpt  such  a  puh/y  Interiiaticnal  law  h.id  uclhing  what- 
ever to  do  w.th  i:. 

Wdl.  now.  if  it  had  ncthin^  on  earth  to  do  with  it  when 
Wf  na-■^st•d  it.  hew  dors  inTcrnational  law  have  anything  to 
d  •  with  It  now?  It  is  a  domestic  problem.  When  did  inter- 
nalKMiiil  law  come  in  and  say  that  we  are  not  ccncenicd 
w;r;i  thi.-:':' 

I  continue  reading  from  Senator  Borah  s  addre.'^.s: 

If  a  nation  doe.s  rmt  w:  h  to  raanufacture  aim.s  and  amniiu.itlon. 
there  ts  no  cbhgati 'a  upon  the  otner  nations  under  the  law  of 
uatRins  to  do  &o 

Of  course  not. 

Tlie  I'nired  State*  was  perfectly  free  a."  to  the  obligation.^  of  inter- 
nati.inal  law  to  say  »ha*  it  would  never  again  furnuh  arrr.^  and 
niu;iii;o...s  lo  warring  nauun.s. 

And  if  It  was  frre.  then  freedom  meant  that  it  could  do 
it  or  not  as  it  saw  fit.  You  are  not  free  when  you  can  go  in  ^ 
only  one  direction.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  said  we  weie 
free  to  say  that  they  should  not  have  arms,  and  if  we  were 
free  to  say  that,  we  would  then  have  the  right  to  say  that 
th.'y  shculd  h.ive  arms.  There  is  no  freedom  unless  there  is 
di-^crttidn.  or  choice,  or  alternative. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  said  that  under  international  law  we 
should  not  takt^  such  action  as  is  proposed.  Le*.  me  say  to 
Senators  that  since  there  was  any  international  law.  so  far 
as  I  know,  at  least  for  150  years,  during  the  time  w.hcn  the 
United  States  has  adliered  to  international  law.  th,:  right  of 
neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents  m  time 
of  war  has  never  been  seriously  questioned  It  v.-as  not 
questioned  in  th-^  W;-rid  War.  The  United  States  ha.^  main- 
tained that  doctrine  and  that  theory  during  all  of  its  history, 
The  nations  of  the  earth  tvxlay,  neutral  nation.^  in  Europe, 
are  selling  arms  and  munitions  to  the  belligerents  whenever 
they  can  get  them  to  them.  That  is  not  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law. 

Oh.  but  it  is  said  that  some  of  the  foreign  nations  might 
think  that  we  wpre  committing  an  unneutral  act.  Mr. 
President.  I  will  say.  in  the  language  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho,  that  we  are  not  responsible  for  what  the  European 
nations  think.  That  is  their  business.  We  are  responsible 
for  vihat  we  say  and  what  we  do.  and  what  we  are  doing 
today  under  the  present  embargo  law.  while  it  may  not 
technically  violate  international  law.  is  actually  and  really 
not  neutral.    It  is  unneutral. 

On  Monday  the  Senator  from  Idaho  said  in  a  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman]: 

Mr  BoR-^H.  Mr  President,  that  brings  up  the  subject — because 
the  act  IS  net  operating  nfUtia:ly  in  Europe  today  What  bu.«;ness 
Is  It  of  curs  whether  or  not  it  is  operating  neutrally? 

Mr.  Pre«;ident.  the  business  of  it  is  that  it  is  our  work. 
We  did  it:  and  if  it  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe  it  is 
our  fault.  If  it  is  our  fault,  we  ou?;ht  to  correct  that  tault. 
We  ought  to  wip'^  It  out  and  get  back  to  international  law 
and  the  right  of  equality  between  nations. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  asks  what  business  it  is  of  ours 
if  the  embargo  law  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe. 
Tliat  is  where  we  intended  it  should  operate.  That  is  where 
we  hoped  it  wouid  operate  neutrally  and  impartially.    If  it 


does  not.  we  ought  to  repeal  it.  wipp  it  from  the  statute 
books,  and  go  back  to  a  policy  that  w.ll  be  n»^utral.  that  v,ill 
net  bi^  partial,  and  wiil  not  favor  the  warring  nations  on  one 
side  as  against  those  on  the  other. 

Mr.  Pre.->idt  ni.  I  pivp-D^e  to  5I10W  that  w.^  arc  not  vu-iating 
internatici.al  law.  The  joint  resolution  does  not  amend  in- 
ternational law.  It  is  sin. ply  a  domestic  rtguLition  cf  .,ur 
citizens.  It  has  no  relation  to  international  law.  We  c(jui'l, 
of  couiso.  pos^s  a  law  embargoing  everything.  a.->  wa.s  done  in 
Mr.  Jcflcrson's  time,  and  have  no  intt  rcouise  with  foreign 
nations.  No  one  could  complain  exc.  pt  cur  citizens,  to 
whom  such  a  course  wouid  bring  rum  and  chaos,  ba.->ir.pss 
dislocation,  and  misery  worse  tlian  in  the  last  days  ol  the 
previous  administration  01  the  United  States;  that  L3  all. 
Wt?  could  starve  our  fairaers  and  cla-^e  our  factories  ai.d 
ruin  our  business,  but  that  we  cannot  do. 

But.  Mr.  President,  v.e  sp-'ak  of  international  la\\.  It  is 
feartd  th.vt  .^omtbcdy  is  going  to  iiiipinge  upon  mternaliLnal 
law.  Under  international  law  from  hi^lcric  tim.es  evi-ry 
neutral  nation  has  had  a  right  to  sell  arms  and  amniunitiou 
to  wairing  nations  if  it  could  deliver  them. 

Of  course,  arms  and  ammuiuticn  are  abci'ute  contra- 
band: and  if  an  enemy  seizes  them,  he  ir.ay  s.nk  th<m  or 
debircy  them.  Th  it  is  all  right.  Every  shipper  t.ikr'^  that 
risk.  But,  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  same  kind  of  interna- 
tional law  for  which  the  United  States  contended  duiing  the 
World  War.  for  which  we  spilled  the  blood  of  our  sons,  f.r 
wh.cli  v. t'  pourfd  our  biHion.s  ol  our  tua.^ure,  and  for  v.'hiih 
our  wives  and  widows  filled  the  ocean  with  their  tears. 

Senator.^  are  afraid  we  are  going  to  violate  internatiotial 
law.  Mr.  President,  while  clainnne  evtry  right  we  l-,ave  un- 
der international  law,  we  are  undortakin't  in  tin-;  mcasur"  .'■  ) 
to  restrict,  so  to  limit,  and  .-o  to  regulate  American  citizei.s 
and  Amt  ric.in  shii)>  that  fh<  y  will  not  bf  .^unk  on  the  h^'h 
seas,  and  so  that  we  shall  never  have  the  tu-c»-.s.M'y  of  mvc^k- 
ing  international  law  en  bvhalf  of  those  who.-e  lives  ma  ht 
be  d'Stroyed.  or  the  owners  of  the  ship-  or  of  the  cargce>. 
We  are  hoping  by  this  measure  to  prevent  the  nrcc.s.tv  cf 
ever  goiug  into  another  war.  We  want  to  .'^ave  th:-  Senator 
frcm  Idaho  from  hav.ng  to  make  the  choice  which  he  stated 
h'^  w:us  ready  to  make  if  American  ships,  American  pr-P'T-y. 
cr  American  lives  arc  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  prei-cnt  embargo  law  American 
ships  leaving  our  shores  may  not  carry  aims;  but  such  sh'ps 
laden  with  anyiliing  else  do -lined  tor  a  belligerent  nation  are 
subject  to  being  sunk  by  submarines.  In  that  e\fn'  'le-  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho,  the  S.^nator  from.  Texas,  as  well  a-  tlio-e 
Senators  who  are  advocating  the  embargo,  would  have 
to  m.ake  the  choice  whether  nr  not  we  .sIk  uld  ligli*.  We  do 
not  want  to  be  confronted  with  that  altcrMati\e. 

Mr.  Pr-sidrnf,  during  the  World  War  cuizcn,-  of  the  United 
States  weie  murdered  on  the  high  seas,  where  they  li;»d  ,1 
nghf  to  be,  in  the  peaceful  pursu't  cf  their  vocation.^.  Ships 
were  sunk  where  they  liad  a  right  to  be  iindi-r  interna* loiail 
law  and  under  the  sanction  ot  nations.  So,  while  we  claun 
fur  ourselves  every  right  under  international  law,  wc  are 
voluntarily  command  ng  our  c  tizcns  no!  to  brm-'  about  sidte.s 
of  fact  v(.hich  would  force  us  to  choo:>e  whether  or  not  to 
fight.  We  are  not  amending  interna; Dnal  ;.»w.  We  aie 
keeping  our  citizens  from  bringing  themce!\cs  witliin  the  lav/ 
by  keepmg  them  out  of  danger  zones,  by  keeping  them  off 
belligerent  vessels,  and  by  not  allowing  a  single  Ameiican  ship 
to  go  to  a  single  belligert  nt  power  with  a  thing  on  earth  in  it. 
A  law  may  be  pa.bsed.  and  still  be  a  law:  but  unless  a  citi- 
zen brings  himself  w.thtn  the  terms  of  the  law  by  committing 
acts  or  bringing  about  a  certain  state  of  facts,  the  law  l'?  not 
infringed  or  impaired.  It  is  still  there.  We  are  i: imply  ket  p- 
ing  out  of  danger  zones.  We  are  preventing  the  fact.s  from 
being  such  that  we  would  have  to  invoke  mternatiunal  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  make  the  statement  that  the  r-p'al  ^f 
the  Arms  Embargo  Act  is  abrolutely  necessary  if  the  Uai:ed 
States  want^  t-o  be  neutral  in  fact,  neutral  in  law,  and  ncuttal 
in  spirit  under  international  law.  Why  do  I  say  that?  I 
say  It  because  under  international  law.  from  the  time  of 
Grotius.  warring  nations  have  been  permitted  to  buy  and 
neutral  nations  have  been  permitted  to  sell  munitions,  arm^, 
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and  every  character  of  commodity  which  the  warring  nations  ' 
could  purchase.     The  only  limitations  upon  those  rights —  j 
and  they  were  not  limitations  upon  the  rights,  but  simply  ap-   I 
plications  of  another  right — were  the  right  of  the  warring   ■ 
nations  to  declare  contraband,   and  to  intercept   the  ship- 
ment and  examine  it,  and  then  appropriate  the  contraband, 
payiiv-:  for  it  in  some  cases,  and  in  others  not  paying  for  it; 
also  tii<>  n^:h[  of  blockade,  which  gives  the  nation  which  is 
able  lo  maintain  a  blockade  the  right   to  blockade  certain 
ports.     Those  are  the  only  qualifications.     Every  other  neu- 
tral  nation   about  which  I  know   any  tiring  is  living  under  ' 
international  law.  and  if  able  to  do  .^0  is  .^cUmg  arms,  am- 
munition, and  pmfral  .'-iipplies  to  both  the  warring  factions. 
Why  should  the  United  States  slone  adept  a  policy  that  we 
will  not  sell  arms  or  amm.unltion  lo  anybody,  when  we  were 
willing  to  sell  them  before  the  war  to  those  who  were  pre- 
P'Timt!  an  arniy  and  g»'tting  ready  for  the  war? 

Ml.  Pre.Mdeiit,  to  keep  the  em.bargo  i.<  to  curtail  and  im- 
pair 'iie  nuhts  ol  certain  of  tht>  belligt  rents  to  freedom  of 
acce-s  to  our  markets,  which  they  have  always  pcsix^ssed 
until  th,e  enibaiL'o  was  passed,  and  to  deny  them  that  which 
they  tlneretofore  had  a  right  to  expect  and  which  they  said  to 
them-eivis  they  could  exptcl  in  the  future. 

It  has  been  said  in  this  debate  that  when  we  passed  the 
Eml^ar^o  Act  we  gave  notice  to  the  rest  of  the  nations  of 
the  world  that  that  was  cur  policy.  However,  Mr.  President, 
tlnat  act  was  no  covenant  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Our 
domestic  regulations  constitute  no  bond  or  contract  with 
ff  reitrn  nations.  They  aie  not  even  a  contract  with  our  own 
ciii7i'ns.  We  repeal  laws  every  day;  and  perhaps  we  should 
1(  p(  al  many  more. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident.  we  are  not  responsible  for  this  war.  Before 
the  war  broke  we  gave  notice  at  the  previous  session  of 
Congress,  we  gave  notice  through  all  the  months,  we  gave 
no'ae  before  Poland  was  trampled  in  the  dust,  that  the  em- 
bargo wius  lo  be  rep<^akd.  So  those  on  the  other  side  of  the 
que.  turn  cannot  claim  that  we  gave  any  comanitmcnt  to 
which  we  are  bound  to  adhere. 

If  the  United  S'ates  is  to  assume  an  attitude  of  absolute 
impaitiatity  and  neutrality,  it  mu.-t  treat  all  belligerents  alike. 
It  :.s  said  that  the  operation  of  the  joint  resolution  would  be  to 
favor  certain  nations.  Notice  how  that  claim  is  put.  It  is 
said  that  the  pas.<age  of  the  joint  resolution  would  favor  the 
Allies.  It  tliat  be  true,  by  the  same  token  keeping  the  em- 
bargo is  helping  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  all  the  r*  st  of  those  a.'so- 
tiated  with  him  m  spreading  fire  and  the  sword  throughout 
Europe.  Removing  the  embargo  legally,  technually,  and 
actually  places  the  United  S'ates  more  nearly  on  a  plane  of 
ab.-c.lute  spiritual  and  intellectual  neutrakty  and  equality 
than  any  other  measure  that  could  be  devised. 

Mr.  Piesident,  it  is  said  it  is  unneutral.  I  v.-ish  Senators 
to  lo'(.k  at  ihe  map.  There  i  indicating  i  is  Holland  adjacent 
to  G.  rmany.  She  is  .'-elling  arms  and  ommunition,  if  .<he  has 
any.  to  Germany;  at  least  .she  is  selling  general  supplies  to 
Germany.  If  it  is  not  unneutral  for  Holland  to  do  that,  if 
she  as  a  neutral  has  a  right  to  sell  them,  why  is  it  unneutral 
for  ihf  I'nited  States  to  sell  them? 

There  I  uKhcating  I  is  Belgium.  If  it  is  not  unneutral  for 
Belgium  to  cany  on  commerce  with  Germiany,  why  is  it  un- 
m  111  ral  for  the  United  States  to  take  the  action  now  proposed? 

Tliue  lindica'ingl  is  Denmark.  If  it  is  not  unneutral  for 
Denmark  to  .^e'.l  to  belligerents,  why  does  it  become  unneutral 
when  we  do  it?  ' 

There  !  indicating  I  is  Poland  that  was— the  tomb  of  Po- 
land— and,  of  course,  articles  of  com.merce  and  supplies  and 
arms  and  equipment  are  going  from  Poland  to  Germany.  We 
do  not  seek  to  interfere  with  it.  But  if  it  is  right  for  Germany 
to  get  arms  and  munitions  from  Poland,  why  is  it  wrong  for 
the  United  States  to  sell  arms  and  anim.unition? 

Th-re  I  indicating  1  is  the  great  Empire  of  Russia  which 
technically  is  still  a  neutral.  We  know  that  the  great  reser- 
voirs and  resources  cf  Russia  will  pour,  if  they  have  not 
already  poured,  into  Germany  arms,  amm.unition.  and  all 
the  enginery  and  all  the  deviltry  of  war,  and  also  food  sup- 
plies. C.in  we  hclo  it?  We  do  not  seek  to  help  it.  If  it  is 
not  wrong  for  the  Russian  Government  to  sell  to  Hitler,  why 


does  it  become  wrong  for  the  United  States  to  sell  to  ether 
belligerents? 

There  is  Rumania;  there  is  Hungary:  there  is  vs-l'.at  was 
once  Czecho-Siovakia.  There  are  the  tears  and  the  blood  r.nd 
the  heartbreaks  of  a  land  that  once,  as  the  Senitor  from 
Idaho  said,  was  the  only  real  republic  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  They  are  now  furnishing  Germany  .supplies  and  arms 
and  ammunition.  If  it  is  not  WTong  for  Czechn-Slovakia — or 
what  is  left  of  her — to  do  that,  why  is  it  wrong  for  the  United 
States  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  those  who  are  in 
sympathy  with  poor  old  Czecho-Slovakia,  namely.  England 
and  France  The  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah  1  pad  a 
tender  and  touching  tribute  to  what  was  once  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  under  the  arms  embargo  today  we  are,  in  effect, 
aiding  and  assisting  the  author  of  Czecho-Slovakia's  oblitera- 
tion and  conquest. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  unneutral  for  Rumania  to  sell 
to  Germany,  why  does  it  become  unneutral  for  us  to  sell  to 
belligerents?  If  it  is  not  unneutral  for  Hungary,  why  is  it 
unneutral  for  us? 

It  is  said  that  it  would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the 
western  powers,  the  democracies,  England  and  France,  be- 
cause they  dominate  the  sea.  Mr.  President,  that  is  not  our 
responsibility.  In  every  war  some  nations  have  one  ad- 
vantage and  others  another  advantage.  We  are  not  respon- 
sible for  the  teoRraphy  cf  the  earth.  We  m.ade  not  the 
m.ountains;  we  made  not  the  oceans;  we  made  not  the 
boundaries  of  Europe;  but  the  nation  that  has  one  superior- 
ity has  a  right  to  enjoy  it  without  our  interference,  just  as 
another  nation  that  enjoys  another  advantage  has  a  right 
to  enjoy  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  on  Monday  quoted 
a  letter  from  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  during  the  World 
War.  Instead  of  sustaining  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  that  letter  su.stains  our  position.  It  was  a 
letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State  to  the  American  Ambas- 
sador in  Austria-Hungary.  Austria-Hungary  were  beseech- 
ing the  United  States  to  relax,  to  forbid  the  sale  of  certain 
things  to  England  and  to  permit  certain  things  to  go  to 
Germany  and  Austria.  Why?  Because  they  said,  "England 
enjoys  an  advantage  on  the  sea  that  we  do  not  enjoy."  Mr. 
Lansing  repudiated  that  doctrine,  that  approach.  He  said 
to  do  that  would  put  a  neutral  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"Well,  this  nation  has  this  advantage  and  we  will  undertake 
to  counterbalance  it  by  something  else,"  and  instead  of  being 
neutral,  it  would  involve  us  in  every  war  in  Europe  and 
every  war  elsewhere.  When  we  should  seek  to  offset  the  ad- 
vantages we  would  aid  one  or  the  other.  Each  nation  is 
entitled  to  whatever  natural  advantages  it  may  possess. 

Mr.   MINTON.     Mr.   President 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does    the    Senator    from 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Is  not  the  effect  of  the  embargo  .^uch  that 
it  presents  Hitler  with  a  navy  that  is  capable  of  keeping 
France  and  England  from  our  shores? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  would  be  a  graphic  and  striking 
way  to  put  the  matter. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  CONNALLY.  I  shall  yield  in  a  moment,  but  let  me 
first  answer  the  Senator  from  Indiana.  In  other  words, 
the  theory  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  is,  since  England  has 
a  navy,  all  that  any  other  navy  could  do  would  be  to  sweep 
the  British  Na\'y  from  the  sea;  and,  so  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned, the  Embargo  Act,  at  least,  as  affecting  arms  and 
ammunition,  sweeps  our  shipping  off  the  seas  to  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  belligerent  which  cannot  conimand  the  sea. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Do  I  understand  that  this  administra- 
tion has  presented  Hitler  with  a  navy?  The  neutrahty  law 
now  on  our  statute  books  was  proposed  by  this  administra- 
tion. It  is  their  brain  child.  This  is  their  m.easure;  this  is 
their  "baby,"  and  do  I  understand  that  it  is  now  contended 
that  this  administration  law  now  on  our  books  presents 
Chancelor  Hitler  with  a  navy? 
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Mr  CONNAILY  Oh.  no.  Th-'  Senator,  in  h:s  anxiety 
to  question  soi::eb:dy.  make.s  a  su^-pcition  in  v.Iiicii  he  does 
not  belie v^-;  he  d:vj  not  mean  what  h'^  intimates. 

Mr.  LUNDEE:;.  The  Senator  knows  that  the  able  Senator 
from  Indiana  so  stated  just  a  ni'.mcnt  u^o;  ihe  record  will 
shij'.v  It. 

Mr.  CONNAi.LY.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  put  that  in 
the  Reco."d.  Hr  ha-,  heretofore  enjoyed  a  rt.puta'ion  for  in- 
telligence and  character.  ILau'jhcer.  I  I  hope  he  will  not 
put  that  k'nd  of  a  quesaon  into  my  speech.  He  says  that 
ut^  are  h-ie  plopping  a  measure  in  behalf  of  H-Ller.     He 

knows  that  is  sir.. ply  rid.cul(<u.s.    I  hope  the  Senator 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  I  hope  the  Senator  will  adhere  to  my 
own  lar.Euapr.  I  d:d  not  u^e  the  words  the  S.-nator  u^ed 
ju.^t  now, 

Mr  CONNALI.Y.  What  was  th^^  Senator's  language?  I 
Want  t(,'  be  fair 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  1  said.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say 
or  us  the  inference  to  be  drawn  that  the  admini:~tration"s  law 
prc-ciitfc!  Hiilt  r  \sUh  :;  navy?  IL  was  so  slated  en  the  floor  by 
tlie  Sen.itor  from  Indiana  and  it  was  concurr>-d  in  by  the 
bnlliani.  S^'natcr  from  Texas.  The  adminiitration  is  the 
au;ho:  (  f  thij-  Hw.  cur  present  n*  utrality  law,  and  it  is  on 
.thf  book-  as  the  art  of  the  adMinu^ralion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Th-  Senator  makes  it  wor.-e  the  further 
he  [:of>.  The  S«'rui"  ,r  from  Indian. i  said  the  Enibarr'.o  Act, 
not  the  pcnd'ii"  rr  oiuiion,  gr.\s  Hitler  a  navy.  He  hod 
bettrr  let  the  frr»;t  ^'atement  stand. 

Mr.  LUNDEF:M  I  think  r  make-  it  worse  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas.  I  w;!l  .say.  We  were  talking;  abo^r  the  admin- 
istvaiu.n'.-  emba:uo  l.iw  plac-'d  c-n  our  statute  bo(.k>  by  fliis 
same  a(Im!n:sti  .it:rn — an^  now  you  sttk  to  rtoral  that 
emb.trg) 

Mr.  CONNALI.Y.  Th-^  Senator  from  Texas  is  .^orry  that 
he  has  been  dohf  rs'-J  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I 
U'lll  repeat  what,  ;h:  S>nator  from  Texas  wa>  undertaking 
to  say.  I  know  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  understood  me. 
He  knows  the  aft  rude  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  He 
knows  that  the  S.  nator  from  Texas  is  not  representing 
Mr.    Hitler:    he    knows    that    he    is    not    representing    Mr. 

Chamberlain 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  did  nut  say  what  the  Senator  now  main- 
tanis  I  said. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  He  knows  I  am  not  representinc:  Mr. 
Dalad:er.  I  am  tryinj;  to  preserve  neutrality.  Wha^  the 
Senator  from  Texas  said  was  that  nations  had  a  right  to 
enjoy,  undisturb'xl  by  neu!ra:.s,  whatever  natural  advan- 
tages they  po5>e->  a  "id  lair  interference  with  an  advantage 
which  a  nation  pus-'^srs.  eithf^r  on  land  or  on  S'-a,  is  a  viola- 
tion of  neutrali'y.  Why'  B.cause  we  are  hurting  i^uch  a 
nation  to  that  extent;  we  are  limiting  its  activities.  Any 
nation  tl:a;  a:d>  ;:ie  cn>  my  or  hurts  the  other  side  is  un- 
ntuiral,  is  u  rut  ' 

Two  men  arc  m  a  f^ght:  another  runs  up  and  pulls  one  of 
them  off.  He  is  aiding  the  mun  that  is  down,  but  hurting  the 
ether  man.  A  th  : d  man  runs  up  to  two  men  who  are  lign'ing 
and  bears  one  of  ihem  o\er  the  head  v:Vh  a  c!i:b.  He  says  to 
one  of  them.  "You  are  stronger  than  the  other  man;  there- 
fore I  am  going  t  ;  hit  you  wi'h  a  club."  But  u;  he  nr^ural? 
He  may  be  dou.i^  i.giit.  bvJ  he  i.-^  not  neutral.  Se-nators  op- 
ptrsmg  re'oiai  of  the  embaigo  want  to  even  up  the  advantages 
^  of  nations  by  luv.-,  but  we  have  no  more  right  to  even  up  the 
advantages  of  nations  than  we  have  to  even  up  the  auvan- 
tages  of  individuals  unless  we  want  to  be  unneutral.  Tliai  is 
what  we  are  trying  not  to  be. 

Th"^  q.iesiion  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  was  intended 
to  be  frivolous,  and  it  was  frivolous,  but  let  me  say 
to  hiri  m  all  striousness  that  he  know?,  while  this 
Joint  resolution  is  sponsored  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee primarily,  it  is  approved  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I*residenL  Roosevelt  approves  this  resolution  because 
he  has  said  the  embargo  is  not  neutral.  I  said  that  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  England  and  France  was  to  a  certain  extent  to 
nullify  the  force  and  effect  of  their  fleet  and  their  shipping. 
Then  the  Senator  from  Lidiana   [Mr.  MintonJ   wanted  to 


know  if  that  did  net  amount  to  eivm^  Hitler  a  navy.  That 
was  a  beautiful  figure  of  speech,  and  I  thought  that  all  Sen- 
ators could  undeistand  the  difference  betwet  n  a  figure  of 
speech  and  an  absolute,  cold,  hard  statcmtnt  of  fact.  Of 
course  Hitl  T  will  have  no  ships  upon  the  seas  and  he  does 
not  need  them  if  we  keep  the  embargo,  because  no  arm.s  and 
ammunitions  can  co  to  England  and  France. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  desire  to  illustrate  what  I  have  to  say  about 
the  geographical  advantages  and  the  land  advantages  of 
Europtv  It  IS  said  by  tho.se  who  eppose  repeal  of  tlie  en:bart;o, 
"You  must  not  do  this."  Why?  Because  it  is  stated  that  if 
we  do  we  are  going  to  he'p  England  and  Fi'ance.  They  h.;ve 
a  navy  and  Hitler  has  not  a  navy.  Therefore  England  and 
France  alone  can  come  and  get  the  arms  and  ammunitions, 
and  Hitler  cannot  get  any.  Very  well.  Let  tis  s-e  about  that. 
By  the  .'^ame  token,  if  that  is  the  attitude  of  tho.se  opposing 
the  pending  mea'-ure,  they  ought  to  go  over  and  tell  Mr  IIi'l<'r 
that  he  cannot  buy  anything  from  all  those  land  powers  which 
surrotmd  G.-rmany, 

Let  us  look  at  the  map.  Here  i  indicating!  Is  Germany,  pnw 
constituting  an  empire  of  80,000.000  people,  an  inda-tnal 
nation,  ah-eady  armed  and  equ;pped.  already  with  ammuni- 
tion pi  uits  and  factories,  turning  out  cannon  and  ba\o:i.ts 
and  rifles  and  airplanes  and  all  the  other  in.-trunii  nt,  that 
ac'-ompany  the  panoply  and  P')mp  of  war. 

In  additun.  it  is  a  ricli  agricultural  country.  In  add-tion, 
Germany  has  at  least  m  part  freedom  of  acces.s  to  the 
markets  of  Belgium  and  o.hfr  neutrals,  which  are  selln.g  to 
her.  of  course.  She  ha.^  act  is.-  to  the  m.arkfts  of  H..lland. 
She  has  access  to  the  markets  of  Denmark.  Sh'--  h  ;-^  a( ess 
to  the  de\astated  and  d-'^solated  and  scorched  and  -eaied  lar^d 
c!  Poland  for  agricultural  supplies,  arms,  and  equ-;p:nent 
that  .vhe  h.-'s  already  captured.  She  has  acce;.s  to  the  great 
reservoir  of  Russia,  extending  nut  alone  acrc-s  all  oi  Europe 
but  extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  far-fiung  boundaries 
of  the  Pac.lic  Itself,  with  great  resources  of  food  and  .'•ui>pl:cs 
of  all  kinds.  Already  she  has  great  armaments.  Ras.sia  lias 
great  armament  plant >,  She  is  fully  equipped  foi-  war.  She 
has  great  airplane  factories,  great  machines  for  turning  out 
numberless  cannon  and  all  cf  the  implements  of  war. 

Here  is  Rumania,  bordering  on  what  was  once  Checho- 
slovakia. G'-rmany  has  the  advantage  of  that  market.  The 
allies  can  reach  that  market  only  through  the  Dardan-Mles 
if  they  ever  reach  it  at  all. 

Here  is  Hungary,  a  great  country,  with  a  good  army  and 
great  supplies  ul   munitions.     Germany  has  access  to  them 
Here  is  what  was  once  Austria.     Here  is  the  corpse  that 
once  breathed  lite,  but  is  now  dead.  Austria,  with  arms  and 
munitions  and  food  and  equipment. 

Here  is  Switzeriand.  a  small  country  vvhioh  mav  not  have 
many  supplies  or  many  arms,  but  Germany  has  acee.xs  to  it. 
Here  is  Italy,  stretching  from  the  CJerman  boundary  away 
down  into  the  M.'dUerran.-an,  still  technically  neutral— war 
has  not  b»'en  declart  d — arn.t  d  and  equ'.pp.d,  possessing  great 
m.inufaeturini;  plan's  for  the  nnmutacure  of  armaments 
and  implements  ar.d  munitions  of  war.  Germany  can  buy 
tlum  everywhere  .'^he  wants  to  buy  them,  W'hy^  That  is 
her  natural  advantage  on  the  land.  Nobody  is  re^p  !n^ibl-\ 
Can  the  ailie.v  get  to  these  countries?  No.  Can  the  allies 
reach  Uiese  markets?  They  are  shut  out  of  those  markets 
by  geography.  That  is  their  m.isiortune.  She.uld  we  go  over 
and  say,  "Ynu  ar^^  no'  neutral.  Enrland  cannot  get  any 
arms  and  ammunition  anywhere  else.  You  must  s»!l  to 
England  and  France"?  That  is  not  our  objective,  xiiat  is 
not  cur  bu.sness.  That  is  not  our  function.  That  is  not 
our  duiy,  Wc  have  no  right  to  do  it,  Tliat  i.^  a  n'i:ural 
geog.aphical  advantage  which  Germany  pos.^esses,  whieh  we 
cannot  take  away  from  her,  which  we  do  not  desij-f  to  take 
away  from  her.  and  which  w,e  shall  not  ur.dertake  to  take 
away  from  her. 

Oh.  but  It  is  said.  "Here  is  the  ocean  r,ut  here.  Th>^re  are 
great  ships  on  the  ocean.  France  and  Gieat  Britain  domi- 
nate the  ocean  with  their  merchant  ships  and  with  their 
Navies."  That  is  true  to  a  large  extent.  They  do  not  always 
dominate  it  against  submarines,  though,  the  lurking  lussas- 
sins   which   wait  unseen    to  destroy   the   lives   of   innocent 


American  citizens  if  they  go  to  sea  now;  the  lurking  assas- 
sins that  wait  to  destroy  American  cargoes  shipped  under  the 
Embargo  Act.  Anything  may  move  under  the  Embargo  Act 
except  arm.s  or  ammunition.  Food  may  go  anywhere  to 
neutrals  or  belligerents;  and,  imless  we  repeal  the  Embargo 
Act  and  enact  other  legislation,  as  surely  as  the  sun  shall 
evf  r  rise  again  American  ships  with  food  and  supplies  and 
oti:ier  cargoes  are  going  to  be  sunk. 

Oh,  but  it  is  said.  "Because  England  dominates  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  you  must  not  sell  her  anything.    You  must  deny  to  her 
the  advantage  which  she  possesses.     You  must  say  to  her,  I 
"Since  you  are  on  the  water  we  will  not  sell  you  anything,  | 
because  Germany  is  not  also  on  the  water."    By  that  token 
we  should  throw  a  ring  arotmd  Germany  and  say,  ■■Poland 
cannot  sell  to  England,  and  therefore  she  must  not  sell  to 
Geimany."     We  might  say  to  Russia,  "You  will  not  sell  to   ; 
England;  therefore  you  must  not  sell  to  Germany,  or  you  are  I 
not  any  longer  a  neutral."  ' 

Mr,  President,  that  just  shows  how  fallacious  is  this  doc- 
trine. We  have  no  more  right  to  deny  the  natural  advan- 
tages of  England  and  France  or  Great  Britain  and  FYance 
upon  the  sea  than  we  have  by  law  or  by  act  to  undertake  to 
deny  to  Germany  or  to  Hitler  the  right  to  trade  and  carry  on 
commerce  which  his  country's  natural  geographical  advan- 
tages give  him.  ; 

More  than  that.  Mr.  President:  Here  is  Norway.  Here  Is 
Finland.  Germany  dominates  the  Baltic  Sea.  Already  Ger- 
many has  access  to  those  markets  if  she  needs  them.  She 
has  access  in  a  large  sense — not  altogether,  perhaps — to  Nor- 
way and  S'A-eden,  England  cannot  go  into  the  Baltic. 
France  cannot  go  into  the  Baltic.  They  cannot  get  supplies 
from  Sweden  or  Finland.  In  addition  they  cannot  buy  from 
the  other  land  powers  already  named.  Is  it  any  of  our  busi- 
ness to  say  to  these  nations,  "Now,  here;  this  is  not  right. 
Germany  has  an  advantage  on  the  map.  She  has  a  land  ad- 
vantage over  England.  England  has  not  any  adjoining  ter- 
ritory. England  has  not  Russia  bordering  her.  stretching 
away,  away,  and  away  almost  to  touch  the  western  sun. 
England  has  not  all  of  Czecho-Slovakia  and  all  of  the  Balkans 
reaching  from  her  shores.  England  and  France  cannot  buy 
in  Italy,  or  Hungary,  or  Holland,  and  even  Baltic  nations 
nuLst  not  sell  Germany."  England  is  an  island.  God  made 
her  that  way.  We  did  not  make  her,  and  she  did  not  niake 
herself.  She  is  an  island.  Of  course,  she  has  to  have  ship  ^ 
the  has  to  have  navies,  if  she  is  to  live.  And  yet  we  ar--  to 
say  by  the  present  embargo  law,  'Because  you  have  a  navy. 
becau.se  you  have  a  merchant  marine  and  because  Germany 
has  not,  we  will  not  sell  anything  to  either  one  of  you."  But 
we  will  let  Germany  buy  all  she  pleases  from  the  land  r.a- 
tions  of  Europe,  the  land  reservoirs,  the  land  supplies.  That 
is  her  natural  advantage. 

Mr,  President,  we  can  interfere  with  neither  if  we  are  enn.g 
to  be  neutral;  but  the  Embargo  Act  which  we  now  havr  i.i<:('?, 
Interfere.  The  Embargo  Act  takes  away  from  England  and 
from  France  the  positions  which  they  have  enjoyed  under 
international  law  as  long  as  there  has  been  international  law. 
It  deprives  them  of  access  to  our  markets.  It  deprives  them 
of  the  freedom  of  our  markets,  not  under  international  law, 
not  because  the  council  at  The  Hague  said  we  had  to  do  it, 
tut  because  we,  of  our  own  motion,  did  it  in  the  Embargo 
Act. 

What  docs  the  Hague  Convention  say  about  the  matter? 
Somc'hing  was  said  to  the  effect  that  we  had  no  right  under 
international  law  to  do  what  is  proposed  m  the  joint  reso- 
lution. I  have  had  prepared  for  me  a  nirmorandum  quot- 
ing the  treaties.  I  read  from  article  VH  of  Convention 
No.  XIII.  the  Hague  Conferences  of  1907.  L-  t  u.s  see  if  we 
are  forbidden  to  furnish  arms  and  am.n.nn:  ion  by  interna- 
tional law,  or  by  anybody  else  except  tLe;e  who  want  to  keep 
this  embargo. 

This  is  what  the  article  says:  j 

A   neutral   p^wfr   Ls   not   c.-iI!od   \:pon   to  prevent   the  export   or 

tran.'-p  rt,  t  ii  bel.alf  nZ  c  r.e  or  titht-r  of  the  heillgorenis,  of  arms, 
muniiiL:.-  :  \\;-.r.  or.  In  general,  of  anytliing  which  can  be  of 
use  tu  au  uriny  or  a  fieeU 


That  is  international  law.    That  is  a  treaty  vh:eh  the  na- 
tions of  Em-ope  signed.    I  think  the  United  States  w..s  a 
party  to  the  Hague  Convention, 
Mr.  PITTTkLAN.     It  was. 

Mr.  BORAH.    It  was;  at  least,  it  participated. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     The  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  are  in  acrecmcnt  on  that  point,  at  least 
that  the  United  States  was  a  membor  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention. 

Let  me  say  right  here  that  there  has  been  more  misin- 
formation, there  has  been  more  delusive  and  deceptive  In- 
formiation,   or  mi.  information — I   will   not   call  it   informa- 
tion— about   this   whole   m.easure.   and   about    the   Embargo 
Act,  than  about  any  similar  q-acstion  within  my  recollect icn. 
A  number  of  people  in  the  country  have  been  led  to  be- 
heve  that  the  United'States  is  to  furnish  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion; that  the  Gv-vernnient  is  to  do  it.     Why,  of  course  the 
Government  isi  not  going  to  spend  a  nickle  for  arms  and 
ammunition  uitder  this  joint  resolution.     Tlie  Government 
will  not  furn;,>h  a  .'-m.ele  nation  a  single  bayonet  or  a  single 
bullet.     This  m>a,-uie  is  sim^ply  a   regulation  of   what   our 
citizens  may  or  n.ay  not  do.     It  is  simply  an  aet  with  regard 
to  the  control  and  the  regulation  of  our  ctizei-iS  and  our 
ships.    These  arms  and  this  ammunition  WiU  not  be  sold  by 
the  Gcvernnvnt.  or  lurni.-hed  by  the  Government,  or  given 
by  the  Go\ernin-.ent.    They  simply  will  be  sold  by  cur  own 
citizens.    Tney  will  be  .'^old  to  foreign  governments  and  for- 
eign nationals  it  is  true,  but  they  Will  be  sold  h"re  on  our 
own   soil.     Before  tliey   leave   our   poris   ihe   title   must   be 
divested  out  of,  American  citizeirs.     Tlioy  mast  be  placed,  not 
upon  American   ships,   but   upon   neutral   or   other   foreign 
sh:ps.     That  i.i  all  that  the  joint  resolution  provides. 

Mr,  Pr.  sid^  nt,  I  also  want  to  say  that  this  same  cla.ss  of 
misinformatior),  this  same  delusive  and  deceptive  and  seduc- 
tive propat:ancia.  has  been  gome  out  over  the  radio  and 
throuch  the  press  that  keeping  the  embargo  means  peace; 
that  rcix'ahngjthe  embargo  means  war. 

1  have  no  dciibt  that  many  simple  persons  over  the  country 
have  accepted  that  view.  Many  persons  who  are  not  simple, 
but  who  do  not  want  to  accept  the  truth,  have  accepted  that 
vievv-,  A  nuniber  of  m.en  with  weak  minds  and  ftrong 
mouths  ha^e  accepted  that  view;  but,  Mr.  President,  that 
does  not  follo\V.     That  is  not  true. 

I  wish  to  demonstrate  now  that  the  Embargo  Act  will  not 
keep  us  out  cf  v.  ar,  and  I  address  this  argument  to  those  who 
believe  that  keeping  the  embargo  means  peace,  and  that  re- 
pealing it  meins  war.  Seme  of  them  are  in  the  galleries. 
Many  pi ofessi(t)nal  people  come  to  these  galleries,  not  profes- 
sional people  jin  the  sense  of  b^ing  doctors  or  lawyers  or 
ministers,  butj  professional  listeneis.  who  come  here  fre- 
quently with  pfopar'anda  in  their  m.inds  and  applause  in  their 
hands,"  to  try  to  influence  the  Senate.  I  v.ant  tho^e,  if  any 
such  there  be  in  tht  galleries,  to  listen  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say. 

Retention  of  th^'  embargo  does  not  mean  peace.  Possibly, 
and  in  all  probability,  retention  cf  the  embargo  is  going  to 
mean  war.  A  little  later  in  mv  remarks.  I  propose  to  demon- 
strate that,  onthc  other  hand,  tho  p'odme  joint  resolution,  if 
legislation  car|  accomplish  any  such  rc.-uh,  will  come  more 
nearly  keeping  us  nut  of  war  than  any  other  measure  that 
can  be  devised  by  the  wit  or  the  mind  of  man. 

Mr.  President,  v^hy  docs  not  tlic  embargo  mean  peace? 
\Yiiy  may  not  war  ensue?  I  desire  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact' that" under  the  present  cmbareo  law  the  prohibition  rests 
only  on  arms,  amm.unition.  and  implements  of  war.  It  does 
1  not" touch  food,  it  does  not  touch  cotton,  it  does  not  touch  oil, 
it  does  not  tc^aich  lumber,  it  does  not  touch  a  multitude  of 
things  which  Jo  cut  upon  the  high  seas.  If  the  embargo  law 
is  kept  on  the!  books,  American  sliips — not  foreign  ships,  but 
American  ship? — can  carry  any  or  all  of  these  supplies,  other 
than  arms,  ainmunition,  and  implements  of  war,  to  any  or  aU 
belligerents,  tO  all  nations  at  war,  not  sim.ply  to  neutral  coun- 
tries. Tlicy  njay  cany  them  right  into  England  or  right  Into 
Germany  or  right  into  Fiance  or  right  into  any  other  warring 
nation. 


i    . 
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What  is  goins  to  happen?  How  long  will  the  ships  be  at  sea 
wi'h  American  searrifn  on  them  and  with  an  American  captain 
on  Ih*-  b-idge.  w.:h  an  American  nag  flying  above  them  and 
v/ifh  Am^ruan  goods  in  th-:  hold^?  How  long  will  they  be 
uprn  tile  >ea,  under  the  present  Embargo  Act.  before  some 
submann^'  sre...lrhLiy  arid  slyly,  perhaps  ;n  the  ni^ht.  m  the 
dark,  will  submarine  thfm  and  send  ihem  to  the  depths  of  the 
sea?  Is  th'Te  any  Senator  here  wise  enousih  to  say  that  ihat 
w.ll  not  hcippcn?  L-  there  any  Senator  hne  pioparcd  to 
deny  that  that  will  happen? 

Mr.  President,  in  the  World  War  it  was  not  the  kind  of 
cargo  cur  vessels  carried  that  brought  us  mlo  the  war;  it 
v.-as  not  v.hat  they  had  en  board.     What  brought  us  into 
that  war  wa.s  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  when  Ger- 
niar.y  announced  that   she   would  sink  any   kind   of   ve&sfl 
carrying  on  commerce  with  any  warnng  power.     Our  neu- 
tral .ships  v.ere  goin:.;  about  their  own  lawful  business  out  on 
the  lugli  seas,  where  they  had  a  right,  to  be.     They  were  on 
the  high  seas  und'-^r  the  sanction  of  international  law,  under 
the  sanction  of  law  which  had  been  venerated  and  observed 
by  the  nations  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  American  citizens 
on  those  ships  were  murdered  and  sent  to  the  deep.     Those 
American  ships,  not  carrying  arms,  not  carrying  ammunition, 
but  carrying  general  cargoes,  were  simk.     That  is  why  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah]  voted  for  war.    That  is  why 
I  voted  for  war.  because  of  the  murder  of  American  seamen 
and  other  American  citizens  wliile  they  were  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  lawful  businocs  upon  the  peaceful  highways  of  the 
sea.     I  do  not  desire  to  have  to  face  a  similar  vote  in  Con- 
gress at  this  time,  and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Idaho  does 
not.     We  are  trying  to  prevent  that.     But  under  the  em- 
bargo law,  if  it  is  kept  on  the  statute  books,  that  15  what  is 
going  to  happen,  as  I  shall  demiOnstrale. 

What  happened  in  the  World  War?  Let  me  show  'Ah.at 
happened  during  the  World  War,  and  prior  to  the  Unr.ed 
States  entering  the  war.  before  we  were  a  b-  llig'Teni.  I 
liave  here  a  list  of  the  ships  that  were  simk  and  a  de.^Uip- 
tion  of  their  cargoes.  I  do  not  believe  one  of  them  liad  tn 
board  any  arms  or  ammunition  or  a  single  imp!(  ment  of  war. 
If  that  could  happen  in  the  World  War.  it  could  happen  in 
this  war.  If  it  did  happen  in  the  World  War,  it  w.li  liappi-n 
in  this  war. 

First  was  the  Wulia-'i  P.  Fry:,  sunk  by  a  Germ.an  raider 
on  January  28.  1315.  It  earned  a  cai-go  of  wheat.  Are  tiiere 
any  arms  and  aiiniunition  in  wheat?  No  arm  except  the 
stren;?th  it  gives  a  soldier  to  pull  the  trigger  of  a  gun. 

Why  should  we  n.ake  any  difference  in  the  Embai^-o  Act 
between  bullets  and  food?  Why  is  it  a  crime  to  sell  a  bullet 
to  feed  a  gun.  but  permissible  to  sell  food  wiih  which  to  feed 
the  man  who  pulls  the  trigger  of  the  gun?  The  Girmans 
make  no  oiCference  between  them.  Tney  will  sink  evtry 
kind  of  cargo.  Is  there  anything  sacred  about  arms  and 
ammunition?  Under  the  embargo  law,  the  brass  which  goes 
into  the  shell  m.ay  be  sent,  but  not  the  siieil.  Il  i.>,  pcc-sible 
to  send  raw  copper  but  not  the  shell  manufactured  from 
the  copper.  It  is  possible  to  send  ail  raw  materials  out  of 
which  arms  and  ammunition  may  be  made,  to  send  ail  other 
general  supplies  with  which  armies  may  be  equipped  and 
fed  and  supplied  on  the  field  of  battle. 

The  William  P.  Fnje  carried  a  cargo  of  wheat,  wheat  perhaps 
from  Minnesota;  and  I  see  the  jimior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  LuNDEEN]  in  the  Cliamber.  If  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wanted  to  stop  these  ships  from  being  sunk,  why  did 
he  not  suggest  that,  instead  of  referring  only  to  arms  and 
ammunition,  we  should  say,  "You  must  not  ship  any  wheat, 
because  they  will  sink  ships  carrying  wheat  just  as  quickly 
as  they  will  sink  ships  carrying  arms"? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  law  is  your  law,  it  is  the  administra- 
tion's law.  it  is  the  President's  law.  It  was  enacted  by  yotir 
administration,  sir.  and  you  voted  for  it,  I  believe. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  did. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Now  you  are  complaining  about  it. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  vote  for  it.  under  a  deluded  tlv-(  :y 
that  it  might  keep  other  nations  out  of  war.  Tlie  St  nator 
will  find  nothing  in  the  Rfcord  in  the  way  of  a  spetch  from 
me.  I  entertain-^d  views  scm.  what  like  thuse  of  ihu  senior 
Senator  ficm  California  iMr.  Johnso.n1.  I  apologize  for 
QU  itmg  hini  V. hile  he  is  net  in  the  Chin^.ber.  Let  me  read 
what  tile  Senator  from  C.d'.l'o''nia  said  m  1935.  I  do  not 
thnil:  I  hi .  .  d  tl^...s  '-p.  i  xh.  II  I  had  heard  in,  I  probably  would 
noL  haV'^  voted  fur  tiie  embargo  m-  d.-ur.  the  so-called  Neu- 
tral'ty  Act.  I  v.'c^uld  not  hav-'  voted  Wiih  the  Senator  from 
M.nnescta  had  I  heard  the  wi^^e  and  persuasive  counircl  of  tlie 
Saietor  from  C^lifoi  nia.  Let  m.e  read  wliat  he  ^uid  in  1-^33 
wlK'n  we  passed  the  flist  Embargo  Act.    He  said: 

Neutrality,  and  then  whnt  .^  Wh.it  do  we  mf.-ri  by  "neutrality"? 
Th"  oi'lv  :i.i  ig  thai  .struck  me  a.-  eloquent  In  the  cli.<puto  tliat  haa 
bfcu  c  nig  'I.  lio'v,"cn  Italy  and  Ethiopia  w:i^  the-  remark  made 
by  the  nil^r  of  Ethiopia  recently  v.hon  he  said,  hi  .substance,  to 
thoce  pt.-c,ple  who  are  prcventlne  him  from  getting  arms — 


Th.s  is  the  rulT  of  Ethiopia  .-ijenking. 
You  cla-m  to  be  neutral. 


H'"  said: 


He  might  say  that  to  th*^  Senator  from  Minnesota  today. 

He  might  say  that  \o  otlier  Senators  wiio  are  opposing  the 

repeal  of  the  Embarg)  Act.    Tins  is  what  he  said: 

You  claim  to  be  neutral.  You  say  that  you  are  neutral  in  this 
contest  Yuu  know  that  my  ant.-tgonist  mahufac*LUres  his  arnia 
and  hi3  ammunition,  and  ha.s  all  that  he  netdi  m  grr^rous  supply. 
Yn't  know  that  I  have  none;  and  yet  you  embargo  sending  nrmg 
to  eithtr  of  us— cirms  that  he  does  not  need,  ai'nis  that  I  mur,t  have 
for  s--lf-d':.f nse  Your  neutrality  coiiMbts,  thenelure,  of  arming  him 
to  astatt ii.a'.e  me. 


The  Senator  from  California  added: 

I  conctd"  this  statement  found  sympali.otic  lodgement  with  me. 

So  rhey  sank  sliips  carrying  v.-heat,  no  ai*ms  or  ammunition, 
not  a  single  bayonet  concealed  in  those  little  grains  of  wheat, 
to  ra'se  which  the  fuimers  of  Minnesota  toiled  in  the  winter 
and  bent  their  backi  in  the  summer  sun.  In  this  country 
we  raise  more  wheat  than  we  ean  con.sume,  and  we  have  a 
right  to  sell  it  abroad.  Smo'  the  day.-,  of  the  e?tablishment 
of  unernational  law  our  p-^ople  have  had  the  right  to  peace- 
fully take  tivir  wiieat  and  put  it  on  ships  aiid  curry  it  any- 
v.h.r.'.  t^,  n.  utral  n^tieni  or  to  w.nring  nations.  Tlie  Senator 
knows  that. 

Next  wa.s  the  Cushinq.  attacked  on  April  28.  1S15. 

Mr.  President.  I  realize  that  th^^re  is  a  world  series  going 
on  outside.  I  should  like  to  advice  Senators,  however,  that 
there  is  another  world  acries  goin-^  on  over  in  Europe,  and 
that  IS  th'-  world  series  v.i:h  uliich  the  Slenator  from  Texas 
is  concerned  more  than  with  the  world  sbries  in  this  coun- 
try, to  the  news  of  wiiieh  Senators  will  go  ou'  and  listen. 
[Laughter.] 

The  Cushinq.  on  Apr:!  28.  1915  was  attacked  by  a  Ger- 
man airship.  It  carried  a  caigo  of  petrotleum,  no  arms,  no 
amm.unition.  Of  cour.-e.  it  may  be  said  that  petroleum  is 
used  in  wj.rfaie.  and  that  is  true.  Wheat  is  also  used  in 
warfare,  just  as  I  have  been  saying.  V/hat  leads  to  the 
sinking  of  the  ships  is  not  that  thiy  carry  arms  and  amn.u- 
nition;  it  is  tlie  fact  that  they  carry  anything  useful  in  war, 
and  in  modern  warfare  nearly  everything  is  useful.  The 
ships  v.-ill  be  sunk  v.-ith  the  Embargo  Act  on  the  statute  books 
just  as  they  sank  then:  during  the  Worid  W.;!. 

The  \ibra.^J:2.  on  May  1.  1915,  w.t.<5  tcrpe'lord  by  a  Get- 
nian  submarine.  She  was  in  ballast.  U  t  m.e  suy  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  the  Nebraska  carried  no  arms, 
carried  no  m.unitions,  earned  no  implem.ents  of  war.  It  car- 
ried no  war  supplies  at  all.  It  carried  cnly  water,  water  in 
ballast,  and  yet  the  Germ.ans  .sank  that  ship. 

The  Gulnmht.  on  May  20.  1015.  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man .^^ubn.arine.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  oil.  It  carried  no 
m.'mitinns,  no  implements  of  war.  Yet  it  was  sunk.  Such 
a  sh'p  can  be  and  would  b'^  sunk  under  the  present  embargo 
law  becans"  th^^re  is  no  limit  on  th^se  ihnKs. 

Th^>  Lci'.anaiv  was  sunk  by  torpedo  and  shpll  f!re.  July 
25.  1915.  It  carrifd  a  carpo  of  flsx.  Again  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Sor.at'^r  freri  Minnr-^ota  to  the  fact 
that  the  Uclanciv  carried  flax— Cax  t^rhiips  raii^jd  m  his 
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state.  It  carried  no  arms,  no  munitions,  and  no  dannon.  ' 
but  carried  a  little  bit  of  flax.  The  Germans  sank  that  ship 
just  as  they  will  sink  ships  carrying  flax  in  the  prese^it  war. 
Unless  we  repeal  the  embargo  law  and  put  a  real  neutrality 
law  on  the  books,  the  Germ-ans  can  sink  American,  vessels 
carrying  flax  to  warring  nations.  i 

The  OM/^f/o,  on  Aurust  14.  1915.  was  fired  on  lO  times, 
but  made  port.    Well,  she  was  lucky. 

The  PctrcJitc.  on  December  5.  1915.  was  fired  on  Xty  Aus- 
trian submarine  repeatedly  after  vessel  had  stopped.  The 
yps-ri  curried  a  cargo  of  oil. 

Tiv  Si'jcounct.  on  June  18.  1915.  was  damaged  IJy  mine 
or  torpedo.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  timb^-r.  Timber!  '  It  car- 
ri<'d  no  arms,  no  munitions,  no  implements  of  war.  but  car- 
ried some  timb'.'r.  possibly  from  Orfgon  or  Washington.  But 
someone  may  say,  Mr.  President.  "The  enemy  mielit  make 
clubs  from  that  timber  and  fight  with  the  clubs."  The  Ger- 
mans did  not  a.-k  whether  or  not  that  would  be  done.  They 
said.  "This  ship  carries  a  cargo  of  timber.  We  are  going  to 
sink  her.  The  enemy  might  make  fortifications  out  of  the 
timb'"'r." 

Mr.  P.-esident.  I  do  n-^t  want  to  burden  the  Senate  with 
reading  the  long  list  of  ships  which  were  sunk  during  the 
World  War.  I  have  not  been  able  to  examine  the  , cases  in 
detail,  but,  so  far  as  I  have  examined  them,  not  |a  single 
one  of  these  ships  carried  arms,  munitions,  or  imiiilements 
of  war:  yet  they  were  sunk.  ' 

During  the  World  War  and  prior  to  \h'^  United  Sljates  en- 
tering that  war  Germany  sank  or  attacked  the  following 
steamships: 

William  P.  Fryc.  January  28.  1915.  Sunk  by  German 
raider  Priv::  Eitcl  Frudrick.  Crow  taken  cff.  Canied  a 
cargo  of  v,heat  (American  Jcurnal  of  International  Law, 
vol.  9.  1915.  special  supplement  Diplomatic  Corresjiondence 
Between  the  United  States  and  Belligerent  Govcrnmtnts  Re- 
lating to  Neutral  Rights  and  Commerce,  p.  180  > .  ; 

Ciuhing,  April  28.  1915.  Attacked  by  GermanI  airsliip. 
Carried  cargo  of  petroleum.  <New  York  Times,  Maj|  1,  1915, 
p.  1.  column  7.  •  ,  i 

Nibra^ka.  May  1.  1915.  Torpedoed  by  German  sifcmarine. 
In  ballast.     (New  York  Times.  May  27,  1915,  p.  1,  columns 

4.5' 

Gultlioht.  May  20  2'M.  1915.  Torpedoed  by  German  ;ub- 
marLno."  Proceeded.  Carried  cargo  of  oil.  (New  Yoi'k  Times. 
Mav  3.  1915.  p.  1,  column  8  i 

Lcelanaic.  July  25.  1915.  Sunk  by  torpedo  and  .sh<  11  fire. 
Carried  cargo  of  flax.  <N"W  York  Tim<-s.  July  27.  1915.  p.  1, 
column  8.» 

Osicego.  Aurust  14,  1915.    Fned  on  10  times,  but  made  port. 

Pclrolitc.  December  5.  1915.  Fiied  on  by  Austrian  sub- 
marine repeatedly  after  v-ssel  had  stopped.  Carried  cargo 
of  oil.  (New  York  Times.  I>  cember  8.  1915.  p.  2,  column  1; 
December  9,  1915,  p.  3   column  2.' 

S'.aconnct.  June  18.  1915  'Un6».  Damaged  by;  mine  or 
torp.'do.  Carried  careo  of  tinib-r.  'New  York  Times,  June 
21.  1916,  p.  6.  column  3.) 

KuJisan.  October  — .  1916.    Fn'  d  en  l)y 


States.    Struck  mine  after  riaehmg  oi! 


-53,  leaving  United 
side.    Six  men  in- 
war  supplies  and 
■c.  1.  p.  2,  columns 


Destroyed  by  Ger- 
(New  York  Times, 

.k    by    G'-rir.an   sub- 


juied  in  nune  txplosion.    Carried  caruo 
horses.     'N.AV  York  Times.  Oct.  13.  1916, 

Lanao  'Philippine^  October  28.  1916. 
mnn  submarine.  Carried  cargo  of  nee. 
New  7.  I'JIG,  column  4.  p.  1.' 

Culufnbuni.  November  7,  1916.  Sur. 
marine. 

Chemung.  Novonih-r  20,  1916  Sur.k  in-  Au-tnan  .subma- 
rine. Carried  a  general  cargo,  meludm^'  5,760  plates  of 
spelter,  854  tons  pig  iron,  300  coils  of  copper  wire,  36  barrels 
of  copper,  200  bales  of  cotton,  153  cases  of  iron  v.iro,  and 
quantities  of  provisions;  no  ammunition  or  powder  on  her 
manifest.    <New  York  Times.  N-'v.  29.  1916.  p.  1,  column  1.) 

St.  Helens,  D.-cember  10,  1916.  Attacked  by  German  sub- 
marine. 

A'eb.-cea  Palmer,  December  "14,  1916.  Fired  on  by  German 
bubmarine.    Damage  light. 


December   15,   1916.     F^rcd   on   by   German  sub- 
January  9,  1917.    Fired  on  by  German  sub- 


Cralena 
marine. 

Saeravu  nto 
marine. 

We£tu\ao.  January  21,  1917.  Stopped  by  Gorman  subma- 
rine, but  allowed  to  proceed. 

Housal'iJiic.  February  3.  1917.  Sunk  by  German  submarine. 
Carried  a  caigo  of  contraband.  (New  Yoik  Times,  F.'b.  4, 
1917.  sec.  1.  p.  1.  column  5.> 

Lp7na7i  M.  Laic.  February  13.  1917.    Burned  by  submarine. 

CumT7iu!tipau\  December  3,  1915.  Fired  oi\.  but  proceeded. 
Carried  cargo  of  oil.  tNew  York  Times,  Dec.  8.  1915,  p.  1, 
column  8  > 

Sunk  by  German 
(New  York  Times, 


submxarine. 
March   15, 


1917.    Sunk  by  gunfire.    In  bal- 
19.  1917,  p.  2,  column  8.> 

In  ballast. 


Algo7iqu,n.  March  12.  1917. 
Carried  cargo  of  foodstufTs. 
1917,  p.  1.  column  8.) 

CUu  of  Meinpliis.  March  18. 
last.    (New  Yolk  Times.  Mar. 

//Ziriois.  March  18.  1917.     Sunk  by  submarine. 
(New  York  Times.  Mar.  19.  1917.  p.  2.  column  1.^ 

V.gilancia.  Maich  18.  1917.  Sunk  by  subm.arine.  Carried 
general  cargo.  'Nev.-  Yoik  Times.  Mar.  19,  1917,  p.  2,  col- 
umn 3.» 

EiKlijn.  sunk  by  mine  outside  war-zone  limits.  Carried 
cargo  of  cotton.    (Feb.  22.  1915.  p.  1.  columni  8  > 

Carib.  sunk  by  mine  clI  German  coast.  (Feb.  24.  1915,  p. 
1,  columns  5.  8.^ 

The  Congressional  Library  compilf^d  this  info: ma' ion  with 
respect  to  American  merchant  shii^s  sunk  or  attacked  prior  to 
the  United  States'  entry  into  the  World  War. 

Ships  were  sunk  so  often  with  the  lo.^s  of  American  lives 
that  American  patience  was  finally  exhausted,  and.  in  retalia- 
tion for  that  scrt  of  m.urdcrous  warfare,  involving,  as  it  did, 
the  loss  of  American  lives  and  American  shipping.  Am?rica 
finally  drclared  the  exi;.tence  of  a  state  of  vs-ar — a  war  already 
mad'^  upon  it  by  Germany.  We  stripped  for  action,  sent 
4.000.000  men  to  fight  with  the  armies  cl  the  Allies,  and  sent 
our  Navy  and  miannes  into  Vv'ar. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  Ihat  to  happen  again.  Yet 
there  are  Soiators  who  are  forced  to  say,  as  I  w  uld  bj  forced 
to  .say,  that  when  a  foreign  nation  attacks  cur  citizens  and 
mu'dTrs  our  people  and  destroys  cur  property  and  invades 
cur  sovereignty,  our  country,  cf  ccuise.  has  no  ether  recourse 
except  war.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  face  that  alternative. 
However,  that  alternative  will  be  faced  unleiis  the  embargo  is 
repealed,  because  American  ships  v.-ill  surely  be  sent  from  our 
shores,  under  the  embargo.  The  promise  of  profits,  the  hope 
of  high  rev^ards  v/ill  lure  American  ships  to  carry  cargo  to 
warrms  nations. 

Mr.  President,  what  else  do  we  find?  We  find  that  not  only 
in  the  World  War  were  American  .ships  sunk  when  carrying 
no  arms  and  no  munitions  and  no  implements  cf  war,  but 
American  ships  are  going  to  be  sunk  again  if  we  keep  the 
present  arms  embargo  law  without  change  or  amendment. 
Why  do  I  say  that?  Mr.  President,  just  the  other  day  the 
item  v.as  carried  in  the  news  that  Germ.an  subm.arines  had 
sunk  Finnish  ships.  Finland  is  a  neutral  nation.  Finland 
is  not  at  war.  Tho.se  Finnish  ships  carried  no  arms,  no 
munitions,  no  implements  cf  v.-ar.  They  carried  wood  pulp. 
Think  of  it.  wood  pulp!  The  Germans  sank  those  neutral 
ships,  sent  them  to  the  bottom. 

The  press  has  carried  reports  cf  the  sinking  of  several 
Swedish  ships  wliich  carried  no  arms,  no  munitions,  no 
implements  of  war,  but  the  ships  were  sunk  just  the  same. 

The  press  has  also  carried  reports  of  the  sinking  ol  Danish 
ships.  Denmark  is  a  neutral  country,  its  ships  fly  a  neutral 
flag,  and  carry  neutral  cargoes;  they  cany  no  arms,  no 
munitions,  and  no  im.plemcnts  of  v.-ar.  yet  they  were  sunk. 
One  of  the  cargoes  consisted  of  butter. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  arms  embargo  ofTers  no  assurance  of 
peace.     It  does  not  even  offer  a  hope  of  peace. 

We  did  not  go  to  war  with  Germany  because  she  sank 
munition  ships.  She  made  no  distinction.  We  went  to  war 
beeau.se  she  sank  our  peaceful  vessels,  vessels  carrying  neutral 
cargoes,  and  murdered  and  took  the  lives  of  American  citizens 
who  had  a  right  to  be  where  they  were  under  international 
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law,  under  the  laws  of  humanity,  and  under  the  laws  of  God. 
Tha*.  can  happ»'n  apum,  and  it  will  happen,  because  the 
Einbarg)  Act  allows  ar:ything,  except  arms,  muniiion.s,  and 
impltmtnts  of  war,  to  move  in  American  bhip.^  to  warnng 
countries. 

Mr.  President,  our  objective,  and  our  only  objective,  is  to 
keep  out  of  this  terrible  war.  We  are  not  re.sponsible  for  ir 
Gt.'d  kxiows  if  tht?  Aniencan  people  could  have  had  any  influ- 
ence, it  would  never  have  occurred.  We  thought  we  were 
having  an  influtnce  upon  it  in  passing  the  Embargo  Act.  bu" 
we  know  now  that  it  never  caused  the  monsters  who  piann.  d 
this  war  to  h'^suate  a  moment.  If  it  ever  beat  upon  'h'.ir  ear 
drum;-,  it  found  no  regi.stry  in  their  mind'=.  They  went  right 
on  completing  their  plans  and  carried  them  into  execution. 
and  so  we  could  not  stop  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  our  objective  is  to  keep  the  desolation  and 
the  cnjelty  of  this  world  war  from  the  shores  of  America.  I 
do  not  want  to  aid  in  again  calling  to  the  colors  th*:  fine 
young  men.  with  life  all  before  them,  with  their  hopes  and 
the:r  ambitions  to  be  realized — I  do  not  want  to  call  them  out 
,  upon  the  red  fields  cf  battle,  to  suffer  wounds,  to  suffer  m.aim- 
ing.  pe>rhaps  to  suffer  death.  I  do  not  want  to  visit  the  homes 
of  this  Republic  wi;h  sorrow  and  with  grief.  I  do  not  want 
to  bring  desolation  and  misery  to  the  peoples  of  Anienca  and 
to  the  world. 

We  want  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  What  is  the  most  practi- 
cal, the  most  sen.'-ible.  aiul  the  plainest  course  for  us  to  pur- 
sue? I  submi*.  Mr.  President,  that  the  joint  r'^solution  gives 
tlie  greatest  po.'^sible  a.ssurance  uf  any  measure  that  can  bt- 
devi.sed  by  any  leg  slat ;vf  bodv.  It  makes  sacrifices,  it  makes 
sacrifics  of  our  shipping  and  entails  sacrifices  upon  our  peo- 
ple greate!  than  havt  e\-er  been  made  by  any  i>eop!t'  m  all  the 
history  cf  warfare,  greater  than  any  that  ncctirred  since 
Attila  w.th  his  horde  ravaged  and  pillaged  Europe.  It  makes 
a  greater  .sacrifice  than  any  that  was  e\er  mado  since  Gt^nshis 
y  Kahii  swi'pt  out  of  the  parched  A.s.an  deserts  and  devastated 
and  conquered  peaceful  land.-,  and  peaceful  people.  But,  Mr 
Fie.  id  nt,  we  are  do:n>t  it  willingly;  we  are  doing  it  as  a 
domestic  regulation:  we  are  doing  it  in  order  to  save  the 
necessity  for  facing  the  i.-^iue  as  to  mvolvenvnt  or  noninvolve- 
ment  in  the  war.  We  want  to  stay  out  uf  the  war.  and  we  ne 
going  just  as  far  as  any  propl-^  can  go  ui  this  lefi:.^iat:Lri  to 
fctay  out  of  the  war. 

We  were  dracecd  into  the  World  War.  I  ;ay  we  were 
dragged  in.  We  did  not  want  to  go  in.  We  were  dra.:zged  in. 
We  were  dragged  up  to  the  ricor  several  t.mes  and  then  we 
broke  away  and  we  would  not  e;o  in.  Our  ships  were  sunk 
our  citiz»^ns  were  murdered,  just  as  our  ships  will  be  sunk  now 
and  oui  cit.?cn>  mtirdired  if  the  cmb  iriTo  is  kept  a.s  it  is 
written  now,  because  cur  ships  are  going  to  sail  from  our 
ports.  The  profits  are  so  ereat,  the  r-^wards  are  so  heavy  that 
under  the  present  embargo  law  shipowners  m  New  York  will 
send  their  cargoes  and  will  -end  th.eir  poor  seamen,  who  have 
no  control  over  where  they  go.  into  danger  zones,  and  when 
they  get  m  there  German  subm.arines  will  sn^.k  them.  So  I 
say  that  in  the  World  W.ir  we  were  dragged  up  to  the  door  of 
vi-ar  by  the  sinking  of  one  ves.el  and  we  broke  away.  We  did 
not  want  to  go  in.  Then  another  ouf  was  sunk,  and  we  w-  re 
dragged  up  to  the  door  of  war  again,  but  we  broke  aw^^y  and 
wc  did  not  go  m.  They  kept  dragging  ils  and  dragging  us 
until  our  patience  was  finally  exhausted,  and  we  unwillingly 
then  accepted  the  issue  of  war.  and  reluctantly  drew  th.e 
sword  in  order  to  vindicate  the  rights  of  our  peopie,  inter- 
national dignity,  and  the  sanctity  of  American  iife. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  do  that  any  more.  We 
have  tc  remove  the  reason  for  doing  that.  The  jo.nt  resolu- 
tion does  that  more  clearly  than  any  mea.sure  so  far  pro- 
posed. Tliere  i^  nothmg  else  we  can  do  unless  we  volim- 
tarily  renounce  and  give  up  all  our  foreign  trade  with  every 
nation.  That  is  unthmkable.  President  Jefferson  tried  that 
in  1807  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  It  brought  ruin,  devasta- 
tion, division,  dissension,  and  bitterness  upon  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  finally  had  to  repeal  it. 
It  did  not  help  cur  business,  yet  we  were  dragged  into  the 
war  of  ial2.  There  is  no  other  course  save  this  one  unless  we 
Want  voluntarily  to  renounce  all  ol  our  foreign  thippmg  aud 


all  of  our  foreign  trade  with  every  nation  on  earth.  That 
sort  of  renunciation  would  be  a  cowardly  and  a  spineless 
doctrine  unworthy  of  the  Senate  and  unworthy  of  the  Ameri- 
can pv'ople. 

The  American  people  do  not  expect  us.  as  their  servants  and 
leprt'.^cntatives.  to  mak-o"  that  kind  of  a  surrender,  which 
would  damn  us  in  the  e\es  of  every  self-rec;pectu"ig  nation  on 
earth.  That  is  all  we  can  do  unless  the  pa'osent  proposal 
an.-^wers  the  question. 

Mr  President.  I  wi.sh  to  conclude.  What  is  our  plan?  Our 
plan  IS  to  allow  Am>  rican  ships  to  carry  no  commerce — not 
merely  arm.s  and  ammunition,  but  no  commerce — to  the  na- 
tions at  war.  Not  a  bite  nf  foc)d.  not  one  arm,  not  one  cannon, 
not  one  piece  of  ammunition,  not  one  piece  of  clothing  to 
shelter  the  naked,  or  one  bo^hel  o!  v.  lieat  to  feed  the  hungry 
may  be  .><ent  to  tlie  warring  nations  m  Atiierican  ships.  We 
do  propose  that  all  nations  may  buy  the  products  of  our 
farm.-  and  factories,  any  and  everything,  if  they  are  canied 
away  in  foreign  -hips. 

Then,  Mr.  President,  we  propose  that^  American  citizens 
shall  not  sail  upon  b<  Ihgorent  ships  exc.:pt  under  most  ex- 
treme circumstance:^  and  subject  to  regulations.  There 
migiit  br'  some  extrem?  case  in  which  an  Isolated  part  of  the 
world  iiad  no  steamship  service  except  that  of  a  nation  at 
war,  and  in  which  there  would  be  no  danger  in  an  Am'-^ncan 
traveling  on  su(  h  a  ship.  In  that  kind  of  a  case  it  would  be 
permittt  d  Tiiat  there  is  danger  for  Americans  to  travel  even 
on  passenger  ships  of  any  nation  is  show^  by  the  siul'iing  of 
the  Atfienia,  upon  which  more  than  100  Ahi'T^iCans  were  pas- 
sengers. It  sailed  from  Europe  before  wiar  broke  out,  car- 
ried no  arms  or  munitions  and  yet  it  was  sunk  by  a  submarine 
Without  not  ice. 

Mr.  President,  so  f? r  as  shipping  m  th<  Pacific  Ocean  is  con- 
cerned we  have  gone  further  m  the  .loint  resolution  th.in  I 
thnk  was  necessary.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  joint  res- 
olution an  American  ship  may  not  carry  a  cargo  to  Hong 
Kong,  to  Australia,  or  to  New  Zealand.  I  think  that  is  an 
extreme  and  radical  limitation  of  the  rights  of  American 
shippine.  I  cite  it  only  to  show  how  far  v  >  have  gone,  how 
tremcndou'5  are  the  .acriiices  we  are  making.  I  cite  it  to  show 
how  earnest  we  are  that  as  a  government  and  as  a  people 
we  shall  do  eveiythmg  within  human  reason  to  forego  the 
alternative  of  facing  the  issue  of  whetiier  we  shall  go  into 
the  great  raging  war. 

Mr.  President.  American  vessels  are  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing pa.s.sengers  or  commerce  to  n.ations  at  war.  Why?  A  ■  I 
have  already  said,  in  the  World  War  neutrpl  ships  were  sunk, 
i.'day  neutral  ships  with  neutral  cargoes  are  being  sunk 
because  they  are  going  to  a  nation  at  War.  although  such 
.•-h.p.  may  not  carry  any  arms  or  ammunition.  Under  the 
provisions  cf  the  joint  resolution,  it  would  not  be  pos.sible  to 
sink  an  Amen,  an  ship  going  to  a  nation  at  war.  because 
ti.-re  would  be  no  American  ships  going  to  the  nations  at 
war.  The  joint  resolution  would  prohibit  it.  An  American 
ship  going  to  a  nation  at  war  could  not  be  sunk,  because  under 
th"  terms  of  the  joint  resolution  tiicre  would  be  no  such 
ship. 

Mr.  Presid:^nt.  we  provide  that  title  t()  cargoes  must  be 
transferred  before  the  cargoes  leavr-  American  shores.  Why? 
In  th  "  World  War  the  cargoes  which  were  sunk  belonged  in 
s(  me  case-  to  American  citizens.  We  had  a  right  to  make 
claim,  for  reparation-.  b»-cause  American  citizens  had  a  right 
to  ship  these  carcnes  However,  Mr.  Pies'dcnt,  we  do  not 
want  to  have  that  situation  occur  again,  so  we  provided  that 
no  cargo  destined  to  a  belligerent  shall  leave  American  shores 
until  Its  title  IS  trRn.^ferred  to  a  warring  nation  or  to  some  of 
its  subjects  or  agents.  Th^-refore.  no  American  cargo  des- 
tined for  a  nation  at  war  can  be  sunk,  because  there  will  be 
no  Amieruan  cargo  bound  for  a  nation  at  war.  ThPt  is  our 
answer.  How  much  swonz'-v  could  we  m.ake  it?  What 
greater  sacrifices  could  be  a.-ked''  What  gi'eater  assurance 
IS  demanded  of  our  desire  to  stay  out  of  war'' 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  rc-olution  not  only  prohibits  Amer- 
icans from  traveling  on  ships  of  earring  nations;  it  not  only 
prohibits  American  ships  from  carrying  any  kind  of  ccnrmerce 
to  tlK  UaliOii^  at  v*ar,  but.  as  an  added  protection,  a.^  an  :n- 
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creased  safeguard,  it  provid"s  that  from  time  to  time  the  ] 
Presid  nit  may  lay  down  combat  areas  or  danger  zones,  and 
that  after  he  so  proclamrs  such  an  area  or  zone  any  American 
ship  IS  prohibited  from  going  into  that  combat  area,  whether 
the  ship  be  destined  for  a  neutral  port  or  for  the  port  of  a 
nation  at  war  That  is  in  addition  to  all  the  other  safe- 
guards. For  instance,  if  a  ship  should  be  going  to  Holland. 
a  neutral  nation,  and  it  should  develop  that  there  is  nan;:er 
of  that  ship  being  sunk  by  a  .submarine  or  any  other  war  im- 
plement off  tlie  coast  cf  Holland,  the  President  could  delimit 
a  war-comibat  area.  Th'  n  none  of  cur  ships  would  be  per- 
mitted to  CO  into  that  area,  whether  it  was  going  to  a  neutral 
nation  or  to  a  nation  at  war.     That  is  an  added  safeguard. 

We  also  provide  that  American  citizens  sliall  not  travel  on 
belligerent  ships.  I  think  I  briefly  referred  to  that  provision 
earlier  in  my  remarks.  Why  is  that  true?  We  do  not  want 
cur  citizens  m.urdered.  We  do  not  want  them  subm-anned. 
So  no  citizen  will  be  submarined  on  a  belligerent  ship. 
Under  the  proposed  law  no  citi/j-'U  may  go  on  the  sliip  of  a 
nation  at  war.  Tlierefore,  he  cannot  be  sunk.  In  other 
clauses  we  prohibit  him  from  going  en  American  ships  any- 
where except  to  a  neutrai  port.  Is  th-re  any  greater  as- 
surance? Tliat  provision  is  a  restriction  of  the  liberty  of 
our  ix>cple.  It  is  a  restriction  of  their  freedom  to  go  where 
they  desire  to  go.  Th.'y  went  wliere  thty  desired  to  go 
during  the  World  War.  They  went  out  upon  the  high  seas, 
supposedly  under  the  aegis  and  protection  of  international 
law.  becatuse  Internationa!  law  said  they  had  a  right  to  go 
there.  However.  Germany  s^iid  she  had  the  power  to  pre- 
vent them  from  going  the-re.  and  German  submarines  sank 
them  and  murdered  them.  We  do  no*  recognize  any  such 
right  in  a  belligerent  nation.  We  still  s'and  up'-n  our  rights 
under  international  law;  but.  recognizing  realities,  observing 
dangei-s  when  we  face  them,  we  now  say  to  our  citizens, 
"AlthcuLih  under  international  law  you  have  a  right  to  go 
about  your  vocation  and  to  travel  the  high  seas,  as  a  domes- 
tic regulation  we  forbid  you  to  do  so  at  this  time,  in  order 
not  alone  to  protect  your  lives,  but  to  protect  the  lives  of  all 
the  millions  of  Americans  and  help  keep  them  out  of  a 
devastating  and  desolating  war."  Tliat  is  the  purpose  of 
keeping  citizens  off  belligerent  ships.  j 

Mr.  President,  we  provide  that  American  ports  rriay  not 
be  tLsed  in  any  way  by  foreign  agents  in  carrj'ing  war  sup- 
plies, messages,  or  information  from  American  ports  to  war- 
ships at  sea.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Bora^h]  the 
other  night  in  a  radio  speech,  imputing  to  us  a  certain  pur- 
pose, said: 

Is  It  not  your  main  piirpo<>«  In  peciiring  ropeal  to  rnable  u.s  to 
furnish  arms,  munitions,  and  imph  mmts  of  war  to  one  group  of 
nations  and  to  deny  tlicm  to  another  group  of  nations,  wblcti 
groups  are  now  m  mortal  combat?  i 

•  •  •  •  •  i      • 

Is  It  not  vour  p\irpo<?o  to  take  .=:d("s  throuph  ttie  nuthority  which 
win  be  available  when  the  embargo  law  Ui  repealed? 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  seriousness  and  earnestness  at 
my  command,  I  wi.sh  to  say  that  that  statement  was  an 
unfair  assumption  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  .section  which  I  am  discussing,  the  prohibition  against 
the  use  of  our  ports  f^^r  the  dissemination  of  arms,  munitions, 
or  supplies,  or  anything  to  a  belligerent  ship,  contradicts  the 
Senator  and  gives  th'^  answer  in  more  eloquent  words  than  I 
could  emplc-y.  If  we  were  becoming  an  ally,  as  it  is  charged 
we  are  becoming  an  ally  of  certain  nations  at  war.  if  it  be 
true  that  England  and  Fiance  dominate  the  seas,  then  this 
prohibition  could  apply  only  to  England  and  France,  whose 
ships  would  hang  around  our  coast.  We  tell  them  that  they 
may  not  do  it :  that  they  may  not  U'^e  American  ports  as 
secret  bases,  whether  such  ships  fly  the  British  flag,  or  the 
French  flag,  or  whether  subm.annes  stealthily  creep  up  into 
the  harbor  at  night  and  in  the  morning  unltu'l  the  German 
flag. 

Tlie  National  Munitions  Control  Board  is  continued.  It  is 
given  new  powers.  No  vessel  may  cany  munitions  abroad, 
even  to  neuM^als — no  guns  or  ammunition  may  leave  Ameri- 
can .^.hores  until  the  exporter  himself  has  obtained  not  only  a 
license  to  deal  in  munitions  and  supplies  but  a  license  for 


the  individual  articles  which  he  is  then  exporting.  We 
strengthen  the  law  by  inserting  a  provision  that  when  he 
obtains  his  license  he  shall  give  the  name  cf  the  purchaser 
to  whom  the  arms  are  going,  as  well  as  all  the  details  of  the 
terms  of  sale.  We  require  that  he  shall  make  a  report  to  the 
Congress  or  to  the  President  on  the  1st  of  January  and 
the  1st  of  July.  That  report  will  disclose  all  that  mlorma- 
tion,  and  the  Congress  v^'ill  be  constantly  in  po.ssession  of 
facts  as  to  where  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  mu- 
nitions, and  implements  of  war  are  going.  If  in  the  interest 
of  peace,  in  order  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  we  have  to  do  other 
things  in  the  futiu-e.  Congress  will  have  the  information  upon 
which  it  can  act. 

As  I  have  already  observed,  this  joint  resolution  represents 
and  gives  assurance  against  war.  The  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  has  made  a  rjiear  and  readily 
understandable  report.  The  joint  resolution  has  been  printed 
and  widely  disseminated.  It  has  been  drafted  with  great 
care.  Those  who  drafted  the  resolution  have  conferred  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  with  officials  of  the  State 
Department,  and  the  entire  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  have  considered  the  resolution  with  m.eticulous 
care  and  have  given  it  studious  and  unusual  consideration. 
It  represents  the  matured  and  deliberate  thought  of  the  com- 
mittee as  to  the  best  available  measure  to  prevent  the  involve- 
m.ent  of  the  United  States  in  war.  That  has  been  the  ever 
constant  purpose  of  those  supporting  it.  We  hope  that  it 
may  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  return  briefly  to  what  I  have 
already  said  about  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
on  Monday  last,  that  international  law  had  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  the  pa.'isage  of  the  embargo,  that  we  had  no  obli- 
gations under  international  law  with  respect  to  it.  My  reply 
now  is  that  if  international  law  did  not  have  anything  to  do 
with  its  passage,  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  its  repeal.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  carried  out  that  idea  on  Mcnday  last.  I 
thought,  in  his  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
PrxTMAN  1  when  the  Senator  from  Idaho  asked  if  our  embargo 
law  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe,  what  business  is  it 
of  ours?  My  reply  is  that  the  reason  it  is  the  business  of 
ours  is  because  we  passed  the  law;  it  is  our  law;  and  if  our 
law  is  operating  unneutrally  and  unfairly  in  Europe  it  is  our 
business  to  repeal  our  law. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  also  propounded 
the  question— I  know  he  did  not  really  mean  it,  in  all  its  im- 
plications— if  we  repeal  the  embargo  are  we  not  taking  sides? 
And  he  said  we  would  be  taking  sides. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  taking  sides  except  as  the  nat- 
ural and  geographical  advantages  may  affect  one  nation  and 
naval  and  oceanic  advantages  may  affect  another.  If  we 
are  taking  sides,  my  answer  to  that  statement  is  that  we  are 
not  taking  sides  now  but  that  we  did  take  sides  when  we 
passed  the  embargo  back  yonder,  and  said  to  Mr.  Hitler,  "Go 
ahead;  prepare;  arm  yourself;  get  your  cannon;  get  your 
amimunition;  prepare  your  war  charts;  prepare  for  conquest, 
prepare  for  subjugating  other  nations,  and  we  will  promise 
you" — it  is  said  this  act  was  a  promise  to  the  nations  of 
Europe — "we  will  promise  you.  in  advance,  that  when  you 
strike  your  enemy  or  your  victim  he  shall  get  no  aid.  shall 
get  no  v.-eapons,  shall  get  no  supplies  with  which  to  defend 
himself." 

Mr.  President,  the  Em.bargo  Act  also  permats  the  aggressor 
to  say  when  he  wrill  strike.  He  does  not  as,k  the  advice  of 
anyone  else  as  to  when  he  will  strike.  Like  a  poised  rattler, 
he  waits  until  his  victim  is  in  a  position  where  he  can  take 
him  most  quickly  and  most  safely.  When  the  aggressor 
strikes,  that  is  the  hour  that  determines  when  the  victim 
can  get  no  more  supplies.  We  did  not  fix  the  tim.e.  The 
aggressor  fixes  the  tim.e  when  his  victim  is  to  be  shut  off 
from  arms  and  supplies,  because  the  moment  he  strikes 
war  breaks  out;;  instantaneously  the  armies  march,  and  the 
victim  of  aggression,  a  weak,  peaceful,  defenseless  nation, 
unprepared,  possessing  no  airplanes,  possessing  no  munitions 
and  no  munition  plants,  must  succumb,  becau.se  we  have 
condemned  it  to  succumb  long  before  the  fact  developed. 
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Mr.  President,  in  ccnclusinn,  l"t  nie  say,  as  I  have  probably 
said  already  iv.ur.y  times,  that  ary  war  is  a  terrible  tragedy; 
aiiy  war  that  m  .;  s  any  prr.ple  briLg.-;  a]on2:  with  it  so  much  of 
wreck  and  .«;o  n^.ujh  of  ru:n  ur.d  >o  niuch  \\r  ckage  and  devas- 
tation, the  jhedd.rig  of  so  much  innocent  human  blood,  that  it 
is  something  thai  cught  to  be  ouUawod  by  civilized  nations 
and  pecplf-s.  We  have  undertaken  by  this  joint  resolution  to 
draw  a  program  and  a  plan  that  will  do  all  that  ii  humanly 
prsSiblc  by  lecisU  ti':n  to  k'^cp  Amcric?.  out  of  ■^uch  a  war. 

Eur"pp  IS  new  bleeding  and  staggering  amidst  the  horrors 
and  hvartle^sn:--  of  a  war  that  h^s  engulfed  ah-^ady  millions 
cf  people  in  iii  friehriul  mi.'^eries.  Thi=^  war  is  not  of  our 
making;  it  is  n:t  uf  (.ur  agency;  wc  contiibutod  nothing  to  its 
m(. fives;  yet  those  armies,  with  all  th?  engmrry  and  all  the 
mod'-rn  machinery  cf  war.  are  engaged  in  the  enterprise  of 
df^strrying  and  k:  ling  and  butchering  Cvjuntle^s  men.  women, 
and  children,  and  devastating  one  ui  the  fairest  sccUons  of 
this  revolving  glebe. 

America,  M; .  Fr  ^dent.  has  amon^  its  best  ideals  an  ideal 
ct  peace.  We  v.atit  to  Live  with  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
harmcny.  W-:  b- 1  eve  in  international  conciliation  and  the 
adjustm'  nt  of  i:,t:  rnational  quarrcLs  around  the  council  table. 
I  covet  for  my  c  untiy.  as  I  kncv.-  other  Senators  do.  that  it 
may  bo  able  to  gu  forward  and  pursue  its  peaceful  ambitions, 
realize  its  peaceful  hopes,  and  that  our  people  m.ay  be  allowed 
tf  fellow  their  peaceful  vocaMcns  toward  that  day  of  pros- 
pcnty  and  liappmi^-s  which  they  envi.'^ion.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, w  cannot  m  ike  over  the  world.  Today  a  great  part  cf 
th"  earUi  ha>  .^uru'iideied  to  the  rule  of  tlie  sword.  Arm^d 
might  ha-  dtthr^nod  the  proce.s.v-es  of  peace— right  and  law 
and  ftliics  ar^  cv-thri^wn  Arrr.ed  mipht  rules  like  a  km;,' 
on  a  thr'jn^v  The  .cldicr  with  a  sv.-ord  in  h.s  hand  ruk-.i  like 
a  ."^ceptered  niena. ch  That  has  happened  under  our  very 
eyes.  It  has  happ-'Urd  m  scund  >'f  cur  ears.  We  ma-t  reeoc:- 
n:ze  that  conditKn.  So  wlul-  I  believe  that  the  pending  joint 
re.solu'i'n  will  kc.p  Uo  cut  of  war,  y^t  Ameiica,  in  the  interest 
of  its  own  people,  its  own  territory,  and  its  own  institutions, 
must  b-'  prepared  in  'his  sort  of  a  world  to  defend  itself  from 
conqut -t  and  military  masterv-  Wc  liave  got  to  be  prepared 
to  defend  our^eIvts  against  for.  zn  armde,;  and  foreign  con- 
querors and  foregn  dictatcis.  The.-'  ambitiou:,  dictators 
wh J  build  great  annies  intend  to  light  scm»  naMon  when  thty 
are  ready  We  aie  ruh  in  so.l  we  are  ii.h  in  resources,  we 
pdsicss  much  to  vshuh  th-^  cupidity  and  the  lust  for  loot 
miit-ht  well  be  attr-.c'ed.  While  we  h.;p-  a;.d  piay  that,  under 
God,  this  joint  resoiutu  n  w.Il  k-'^'p  us  cut  cf  war,  I  thir.k  that. 
po'.r.i:  alira  with  ;t  wp  .-hou.d  make  .-till  greater  preparations 
n<~A  fnr  (\i:en.<i.'  but  for  defense,  not  for  war  but  for  peace,  of 
cur  N  .vy  and  of  uur  Arn-.y  and  of  our  aircraft  and  of  cur 
ant iaii craft  defenses. 

^Tr  Presidt-nt  'v  •  hav-  upon  one  side  of  us  a  mighty  ocean 
whu.^c  waters  wa  h  th.e  shares  of  Europ'\  On  the  other 
we  have  another  great  ocean  that  sweeps  away  until  it 
touclu\>  the  land,  cf  the  Orient.  Frequently  it  i.s  said  that 
we  are  defended  by  two  octans.  There  might  have  bp?n 
such  a  time.  T:ie;\  was  a  tmie.  perhaps,  when  an  ocean  was 
a  ini;'.».aik  \\h:i  a:,  ocean  wa.,  a  wat-ry  wall  that  kept  out 
a'4.-;rL'i.>ijr.-  ai.a  eurrnies;  but  that  condition  no  Icneor  exists. 
Today,  wth  modern  shipping  and  modern  submarines  and 
modern  a.icr^ft,  cceans  are  but  highways,  four-way  high- 
ways to  brin'.:  a.mL'd  enemies  to  the  shores  of  a  peaceful 
people.  That  :s  true  m  the  Pacific.  Tiiat  is  true  m  the 
Atlantic.  I  txli?ve  that  if  we  are  to  remain  aloof  frcm  the 
ambitions  and  th^  quarrels  and  the  struggles  cf  the  great 
ambitious  miii^ar.itic  powers  of  the  world  we  shall  have 
to  have  a  navv  big  enough  to  dominate  both  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacilic.  It  is  true  that  we  have  the  Panama  Canal, 
a  httle  bottle  nc^k  which  m.ight  be  destroyed  tomorrow  by 
an  aerial  bomb.  We  cannot  sv.itch  our  Navy  from  one  ocean 
to  the  oth'-r  in  an  emer-tency  in  tim^e  to  meet  our  needs. 
While  I  knew  it  will  cost  much  cf  hum.an  treasure,  I  believe 
v.e  ought  to  have  a  navy  strong  enough  and  powerful  enough 
to  dominate  both  oceaiis.  Yes.  it  will  cost  money;  but 
while  It  may  cost  money,  it  may  save  blood.  While  "it  may 
cost  human  exertion,   it  may  save  human  life.    A  billion 


dollars  spent  today  may  save  us  many  bUl^om)  in  the  years 
to  come. 

In  addition  to  building  up  our  Navy  untfl  it  has  no  supe- 
rior upon  the  seas,  I  believe  that  at  the  present  moment  cur 
Army  should  be  brought  up  to  its  authorized  strength.  I 
believe  that  we  ought  to  increase  our  aircraft,  both  naval 
aircraft  and  military  aircraft,  so  that  wc  may  say  to  the 
other  nations  of  the  earth,  "We  want  rto  war  with  yoti;  we 
want  peace;  but  if  war  is  the  only  edict  that  you  can  declare, 
and  you  attack  us.  wc  shall  be  able  to  meet  you  and  wc  shall 
meet  you  on  the  battlefield,  though  we  bave  been  unsuccei^s- 
ful  in  meeting  you  in  the  forum  with  olir  laws." 

Mr.  President,  we  ought  to  increase  our  airplanes  both 
defensively  and  offensively.  We  ought  tp  protect  our  centers 
of  population  with  adequate  aircraft  de^en.ses. 

SomiCthing  was  said  here  about  the  duty  of  America  to 
remain  a  great  exemplar  of  democracy!  and  cf  free  gcvcrn- 
ment  enlightening  the  world.  I  covet  foj-  it  that  ambition.  I 
want  my  country  ever  to  be  that.  But.  Mr.  President,  when 
force  has  overthrown  right,  when  the  s^ord  has  overthrown 
the  lawbook,  when  the  world  Ls  ruled  by  armed  might  America 
can  do  no  less  than  to  recognize  that  fa()t  and  be  prepared  to 
repel  any  aggressor  that  violates  our  sovereignty,  or  our  soil, 
or  the  lives  or  liberties  of  our  people.       j 

Mr.  President^,  when  you  are  going  to  ai  conference  of  armed 
men  who  are  going  to  fight,  it  is  no  place!  for  a  Sunday-school 
t'^acher  With  a  prayerbcck  unless  he  carries  his  weapons  with 
him.  He  must  know  how  to  shoot  as  well  as  pray.  I  detract 
nothirr:  from  those  noble  conceptions;  but  would  it  not  be  a 
still  nobler  conception  to  say,  "Yes;  we  are  for  peace  we 
believe  in  peace,  we  believe  in  democracy,  we  believe  in  self- 
rule:  but  vnt  also  believe  that  if  .my  aggressor,  any  nation  that 
does  not  beli'.  vo  in  self-rule,  any  nation  that  does  not  believe 
in  peace,  any  nation  that  does  not  belilve  In  the  sanctity  of 
humrn  !if'\  wants  to  come  over  and  atttack  us,  or  revise  our 
views  or  our  civilization,  we  shall  be  ready  to  defend  and 
protect  our  shores"? 

Mr  President,  ri'irir^g  th;.--  d  bate  something  has  br^en 
said  about  ideologies.  I  care  noth-ng  alx.ut  ideolorrie^.  As 
a  p.tition  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  kind  of  gov-'rnment 
Germ.any  has.  That  is  a  m.atter  for  the  decision  of  Ger- 
many and  its  people.  As  a  en'>^.j.ryjpnt  and  as  a  peop'e,  we 
have  no  concern  and  no  righ'  of  concern  with  the  k'nd  of 
governmf^nt  that  Russia  may  have.  While  we  might  wish 
that  thry  had  gcv^'mm'^n's  like  our  own— governments  under 
constitutions,  governm-.nts  undfr  courts,  governments  under 
deniocat.c  processes,  gnverninent<=  of  fVee  speech  and  free 
press  and  fr'^f-'dom  c^  nhcion — ^r-.n  ^e  havn  no  right  by 
fore?  to  im.p<3se  our'wiil  upon  them  We  have  no  concern 
with  the  kind  of  povernmeat  England  mny  possess,  or 
Francf^,  or  Italy  or  Japan.  We  have  never  said  to  Japan, 
•'You  shall  not-  hav-^  an  rmpfror.  We  hav"  no  emperor, 
and  theipfnie  you  shall  not  have  one."  We  have  never  said 
to  Italy.  You  shall  nur  havi  a  king,  who  struts  his  little  day 
in  imit  .t!-)P  if  a  Roman  e;i,ixM(jr,  and  yit  is  overshadowed 
by  a  s.n..-t<  r  fipure  with  a  mamd  fist,  towering  above  the 
supposed  king  of  your  land."  That  is  their  concern.  But. 
Mr  Piesid'^nt.  while  they  have  their  rights  within  their  own 
land.^.  when  they  cro.ss  their  boundaries  and  go  out  into  the 
field  of  international  law  and  intLrnalional  rights  we  do 
ha\e  concern. 

In  1823  Prf'iident  Mmroe  and  th"  American  people  laid 
down  the  Monroe  Doc'rine.  in  wluth  we  said  that  thence- 
forth and  forevii-  Cential  and  Sou'h  America  would  not  be 
permitted  to  bi^  exploi'.d  and  nr-abiuga^ed  bv  European 
powers:  that  the  monarchies  could  not  est  ibli-h  any  por- 
tion  of  their  systf-m  on  th-'  Western  Hem..?phere;  and  that 
if  they  did  A.meiican  arms  and  American  might  would  re- 
sist th^m.  We  drove  Louis  Napclron  and  the  French  out 
of  Mexico,  after  M-^xmulians  fatal  enterpiiso. 

Mr  President,  if  there  \>e  ideologies  in  Europ,\  if  th.-re  b^ 
fascism  and  nazi-ism  and  communi;m,  th- y  have  a  right  to 
exk>t  v,ithm  their  own  lands:  but  thty  must  not  come  over 
here.  If  other  nations  come  to  America  witli  Uieir  spies,  as 
it  lias  been  charged  they  have  already  dene;  if  they  come  to 
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America  with  their  .'^^^cr'-f  agents  and  und'Ttake  to  infiltrate 
into  the  minds  of  our  people  disloy.iliy  to  cur  own  flag,  and 
build  up  a  loyalty  and  a  love  for  the  flap  lI  anoth- r  land: 
if  they  come  to  O  ntral  and  South  America  and  seek  to 
alienate  those  peoples  into  following  the  idcclogies  of  Europe 
and  against  the  concepts  and  the  safety  of  the  United  States 
and  our  interpretation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  agree  wi'h 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  BorahI.  who  said  m  a  spec.li 
some  tim.e  ago  that  it  will  be  the  duty  of  America  to  say 
that  they  must  get  out  and  they  must  stay  out;  and,  if  need 
be.  we  m-ust  fight  to  put  them  cut.  I 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  in  tliis  solemn  hour,  wnen  th.e 
world  is  engulfed  in  blood,  when  great  armies  with  bloody 
swords  and  flaming  torches  arc  marching  over  "he  bcundanes 
of  great  nations  that  were,  desolating  and  devastating  lands 
and  conquering  and  subduing  peoples.  Anrrrica  wants  no  part 
in  that  war.  This  joint  resolution  wc  offer  as  the  best  assur- 
ance and  the  best  promi.e  and  the  best  guaranty  to  keep  us 
out  of  that  war.  But  while  we  are  rffering  th.at  as  a  law.  we 
also  want  to  send  to  them  and  to  ali  the  world  this  mesisape: 

"America  wants  no  war  with  anycne.  We  covet  the  right 
to  live  under  our  cvvn  fr-e  d'^nnrracy.  cur  own  Constitution 
and  courts,  with  free  pre-s  and  free  religion  and  free  speech. 
We  want  to  pursue  tiie  paths  of  p  ;;ci\  We  will  remain 
neutral.  We  refuse  to  give  \\p.  liowever.  every  right  which 
the  American  citizen  may  enj  :y." 

Mr.  President,  finally,  va^  say  to  th^m:  "While  we  want 
peace  and  pray  for  peace,  if  you  sh.uiid  contemplate  the  con- 
quest or  an  attack  on  American  soil  or  Amicrican  lives  or 
American  institutions,  we  propa-e  with  Army  and  with  Navy 
and  with  swarming  airplanes  and  antiaircraft  deft  nscs  to  be 
able  to  d'^fend  the  territory,  the  intrgnty.  the  lives,  and  the 
liberties  of  our  people,  and  the  go\ernmental  insiitutions  of 
the  United  States." 

Mr.  President,  under  God  wc  can  do  no  less  as  tlie  repre- 
sentatives of  a  free  and  an  ind.jxndfnt  people. 

Mr.  McNAHY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PI^ESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  McKell.\r  m  the  chair). 
Tlie  cl-rk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roil,  and  the  fcllcv.ing  Senators 
answered  to  their  names;  1 


Adams 

Donahry 

Lee 

Rus.-pll 

Andrews 

r>own>-y 

Lodge 

Sc  h'.varta 

Austin 

EUender 

Luca.s 

Schwel'ckihach 

Bailey 

Frazler 

Lundeen 

Sh.pprud 

Baihour 

George 

MrCurnm 

Shp.ttad 

Barkley 

Gerry 

M.  Kcllar 

Slpt'cry 

Br.bo 

Gibson 

McNary 

Smather 

i 

Borah 

Gillette 

Maioney 

St  I  wart 

BridKcs 

Greeu 

Moad 

Tnft 

Br(<wn 

GiiJTey 

Mir.er 

Tli^ma';. 

Okla. 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Minton 

Thomas. 

Utah 

Burke 

Hale 

Murray 

Tubey 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Neely 

To-.v.'iscqd 

Byrnes 

Hayden 

Norrls 

l^ninian 

Capper 

Herring 

Nyp 

Tydings 

Caraway 

HtU 

O  Mahf  ncy 

Vaudc.  hrrg 

Chnvc-/. 

Hclman 

O\erton 

V;-ir.  Nuys 

Clark   Idaho 

Holt 

Peppor 

Walsh 

1 

Clark   Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif. 

P.ttman 

Willie 

1 

Connally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Radcliffe 

Wiley 

) 

Panaher 

Klr.K 

Reed 

I 

UavU 

La  Follette 

Reynolds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Eighty-six  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  name  s.  a  quorum  i^  present. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Pi cm dent,  because  t!ie  words 
which  will  bi'  utt-'itd  in  the  con'^idcration  nf  this  bill  are 
addrcsi.ed  to  a  desperately  vital  subji  ct  cf  world-wide  impor- 
tance and  interpretation.  I  am  anxious — for  myself— not  to 
be  drawn  into  any  unpremedit^itcd  observat.ons.  There  fore. 
I  am  suTgestmg  to  th*^  Senate  for  the  first  time  in  my  s-rvice 
here  that  I  be  permitted  to  proceed  without  inirrruption,  at 
least  until  I  have  concluded  my  Mru'ncnt  and  defined  the 
faith  that  is  tn  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  tliis  ri-'hatr"  symbolically  inv(>lves 
the  mo.st  momentous  d-rcision.  in  the  eyes  of  America  and  of 
the  world,  that  the  United  States  Senate  has  confronted  in  a 
generation.  In  the  m.idit  of  foreign  war  and  the  alarms  of 
other  wars,  wr-  are  asked  to  depart  ba>ically  from  the  neu- 
trality wh'eli  •]-''  Amt- r f.m  Cone.ress  has  twice  lold  the  world, 
since  1935,  WwUld  be  cur  rule  of  conduct  in  sucli  event.    We 


it  through  the  repeal  of 
an  unbarpo  on  arms. 
We  are  asked  to  depart 


are  particularly  a  k^d  t-^  d' !\art  frop. 
existing  n  utraUty  law  eitabli.-hmg 
ammunition,  and  impUnnints  of  war. 
from  It  in  \-iolat.on  c;!  our  own  officially  assorted  doctrine. 
during  the  Woild  War,  that  the  rules  cf  a  neutral  cannot  be 
prejudicially  altered  in  the  midst  of  a  war.  We  are  asked  to 
dipart  frcm  international  law  itself,  as  wc  our.-'. Ivi's  have  offi- 
ciully  declared  it  to  txist.  Consciously  or  otherwise,  but 
mo.-tly  coiiscicui-ly,  v.'n  are  asked  to  depart  from  it  in  beh.alf 
cf  one  belligerent  wliom  our  personal  sympatlri-'s  largely 
fa\or,  and  against  another  belligerent  whom  our  personal 
leeimg.>  largely  condiinn.  In  my  opinion,  this  is  the  road 
tlxat  may  kad  us  to  war.  and  I  will  noi  voluntarily  take  it. 

Mr,  President,  mi. lions  of  Americans,  including  many 
Miim.b' rs  cf  th.-]  Congress,  btlievi — rightly  or  v.rongly — this 
action  not  only  brealcs  down  cur  will  to  peace  but  also  rela- 
tneiy  faces  toward  cur  involvement  m  this  war.  Therefore 
mill.ons  cf  Americans  and  many  Members  of  the  Congress. 
ri^c-ardiess  of  their  belligerent  sympatliies.  earnestly  oppose 
the  inauguration  of  such  a  trend.  The  proponrnts  of  the 
change  vehemently  insist  that  their  steadfast  purpose,  like 
ours,  is  to  keep  Amicrica  out  of  the  war,  and  th.eir  sincere 
assurances  are  presented  to  our  people.  But  the  motive  is 
obvious,  and  the  inevitable  interpretation  of  the  chance,  in- 
evitably invited  by  the  circumstances,  will  be  that  we  have 
officially  taken  sides.  Somebody  will  be  fooled — either  the 
America  which  is  assured  that  the  change  is  wholly  pacific, 
or  the  foreigners  who  believe  it  is  the  casting  of  cur  die. 
Either  of  these  disillusionments  would  be  intolerable.  Each  is 
ominous.  Yet  someone  will  be  fooled — either  those  at  home 
who  expect  too  much,  or  those  abroad  who  will  get  too  little. 
There  is  no  such  hazard,  at  least  to  our  own  America,  in 
preserving  neutrality  in  the  existing  law  precisely  as  we 
almost  unanimiously  notified  the  world  was  our  intention  as 
recently  as  1935  and  1937.  There  is  no  such  jeopardy,  at 
least  to  our  own  Am.crica,  in  maintaining  the  arms  embargo 
as  It  is.  No  menace,  no  jeopardy,  to  us  can  thus  be  per- 
suasively conjured.  Therefore  millions  of  Americans  and 
many  Members  of  the  Congress  can  see  no  reason  for  the 
change,  but  infinite  reason  to  the  contrary,  if  neutral  de- 
tachment is  our  sole  objective.  I  am  one  who  deeply  holds 
this  view.  If  I  err.  I  vrant  to  err  on  America's  side.  I  oppose 
the  change  and  I  present  the  reasons  for  my  view. 

The  immediate  issue  actually  before  the  Senate  turns  upon 
legislation  which,  v/ithin  itself,  probably  approaches  no  such 
intrinsic  magnitude  as  I  have  attributed  to  the  decision  Vv'e 
must  miake.  It  approaches  no  such  inherent  magnitude 
because  both  the  existing  neutrality  law  and  the  pending  sub- 
stitute for  it  include  far-reaching  restraints  upcn  those  mili- 
tary and  economic  factors  which  are  calculated  to  precipi- 
tate us  into  v."ar.  The  existing  law  and  the  new  proposal 
alike  have  strongly  helpful  insulations,  and  at  frequent  points 
they  substantially  converge.  Tlie  proponents  of  both  propo- 
sitions vie  with  each  other  in  declaring  their  objective  to  be 
to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  Unfortunately,  however,  the 
efhxMs  of  our  decision  will  not  confine  themselves  Within  these 
narrow  legalistic  limitations.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
thr  embargo  upon  aims,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
w.ir.  which  the  pending  proposal  would  repeal,  has  come  to 
l;t'  the  trade-mark  of  a  national  stale  of  mind,  a  national 
motive,  and  a  great  national  purpose — the  symbol  of  an 
attitude,  the  sj-imbol  of  our  real  neutrality,  and  our  non- 
involvemcnt. 

Tins  is  true  both  at  home  and  abroad.  To  change  the 
symbol  dangerously  invites  the  conclusion  that  we  have 
rhiiic  d  our  at'itude.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  must  and  does 
chang'^  cur  ni-utraLty — we  get  not  more  of  it.  but  less. 
No  matter  how  earnestly  the  proponents  of  the  change  may 
seek  tn  cusliion  it  for  peace,  and  they  have  made  every 
(f.oit.  the  cold,  stark  fact  of  fundamental  change  itself  re- 
n;ains.  No  matter  what  new  insulating  devices  arc  created, 
the  greatest  of  all  protections  against  our  involvement  is 
stricken  down.  Of  course,  it  is  not  intended  as  a  step  toward 
i  war.  But  definitely,  under  existing  circumstances,  it  is  not 
and  cannot  be  a  .step  tov>ard  peace.  Tiie  ccnsequencec — 
concerning  which  I  hope  to  Heaven  I  am  wholly  wrong — are 
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a  rr.cnstrous  speculation.  Tliere  is  no  speculation,  en  th-^ 
other  hand,  in  keeping  what  we  have  and  m  adding  new 
^protections  to  it.  Why  speculate  at  all?  Why  take  any 
chance?  Any  speculation  with  American  dts;iny  is  fraught 
with  ptril  in  such  fluxinc:  hours  as  those  which  now  curse  a 
dibtrauL'ht  world.  In  iti  miplicaticns  and  its  trends  the  rm- 
barfTO  repeal  may  be  the  very  aufrury  of  peace  or  war  for  our 
own  United  Scales.  Ar.d  in  whatever  decree  this  may  be  true, 
the  lensthcned  .shad.jw  of  this  outcumr  falls  athv.-irt  not 
only  the  hearthstones  of  America  but  also  across  the  very 
perpetuity  of  th."  American  Pcepul)l:c. 

Rightly  or  wrungly,  I  frel  thu-  d'  -^ply  aboiit  the  problem 
a*  th'.'  Senatp'>  bar.  I  sViall  i»M  k  and  hcpe  to  speak  this  after- 
r.o<A\  \n  ktrpuiL;  with  the  iuknm  spirit  of  such  a  vliui 
cluillenge. 

Mr.  Pfe.~ident.  at  the  outset  I  want  to  subscribe  myself  in 
agitcnu/ni  with  'he  P/esid^'Ut  of  th^'  Unittd  Spates  in  hus  mes- 
sage of  St-pttrnoM  21,  tiiat  tht'  i.-.-ue  trun.-:cends  any  thought 
or  pha.sc  of  darmstic  p<  littcs.  To  pro.-^titute  the  peace  of 
AniMca  to  politic^  wu./jd  be  sheer  tua:..on.  On  the  other 
hand  I  am  certain  that  Th->  Pu-sidont  equally  v^ould  agree  that 
th.jSf  ui  us  who  ft-ar  the  unlca.-h-d  ccnsequencus  of  the  major 
pr^ix^s  J  in  th-  p'.  r;d;ns;  bill — the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo — 
ihoi^lU  say  .-o  :ii  cp.d'  v.  conscunee,  and  Conviction.  The  ad- 
jouii'.int  nt  cf  parii^an  l.ip  in  .-uch  a  moment  does  not  require 
the  abd.cat.nn  vl  mdependttit  judgmmCs.  It  would  be  the 
heif.ht  of  totalitarian  politics  of  the  rno.st  otlensive  and  uu- 
democra-tic  sort  to  ijrtt<.nd  othi;  i\\  i.->t'.  Buth  patriotism  and 
frt  e  sp'^f'ch  ean  s'lll  dwell  togttii-'r  on  tiu.>  s:d"  of  the  globe. 
Meanwhile,  what  happni.s  to  any  of  us  polith'.tlly  m  such  an 
hdur  1;^  of  n')  niomrnr  to  the  cnuntiy.  But  v. hai  liappcns  to 
our  ccuniry  i.^  of  vital  eii.Mcern  Ui  u<  all. 

At  the  cut.HH.  too.  I  >liall  contur  in  anvther  adnarable 
statement  m  the  Pie.i:dfnt's  me.--a??.  I  ir.a.ke  his  \voru~  my 
own:  ■'Beiausf  I  am  wholly  vs.U'.n';  to  a^cr,l:o  an  honorable 
desire  for  peace  to  iho.^e  who  imld  d.fTeient  viewb  from  my 
own.  I  iiUii  that  ihtse  gfiitl'  men  will  b-  iUtfrMently  generous 
to  a.-crib<^  equally  lolly  puipose  to  th(':>^  \\v\\  whom  they 
di.sagree."  Tliat  .shciild  n.'  our  r>"'.pi Dcal  lu.e.  Th're  i.>  no 
hope  for  that  final  unity  of  puipoe  and  procedure  wlii'.'li  is 
Uliimately  indisp^'n.sable  to  successful  lU'iiooal  action,  after 
our  irrevocable  decisions  have  been  made  if  the  twin  v;ees 
ol  faction  and  .su.spicii-n  shall  make  it  nnpt-ssible  for  u.~.  hon- 
orably to  diil<r  while  the  dccisuins  are  m  process.  I  respect 
the  ni'-/ii\es  behind  every  \ote  tliat  shall  b''  ea<f  u\i<'^n  tills 
roll  call. 

Th.iugti  I  uncoT.promisiiiglv  d  sapree  w:'h  th-'m.  I  re.^yect 
the  btiief  ol  those  who  sp^'jn.-or  :h'.>  periding  substiiute  that 
they  have  compt-nsawd  our  chance  to  remain  at  pt.aee  for  its 
loss  of  the  indissx-a^aijie  arms  embargo.  In  this  businr-ss  of 
honurably  ke'^pms  out  cf  war  there  is  no  ce-tain  sanctuary. 
But.  uni'ortun.itely.  the  best  cf  mot.ves  and  tlie  warmest  pro- 
nr  ancf  ment.s  are  not  alone  encugh — a.s  we  once  discovered  to 
our  sc.rrow  when  a  p:reat  Pre.^^iden.t  who  wa.s  elected  becau.se 
'h'  kep*  us  cut  of  w.ir  ■  found  himself  catapulted  into  war 
witlun  40  dav.s  after  his  reinau..ruration. 

At  the  outset  aeain  I  concur  m  the  President's  defense  of 
fh  •  principles  of  hberty.  rtligion.  morality,  ar.d  international 
po^d  laiih,  and  in  his  condemnation  cf  military  conquest.  I 
hate  these  latter  thingo.  So  does  Am.er.ca.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  cur  cvervvhelming  pt-rsona!  attitude  upon  these  subjects 
ner  t  ,.\„id  ted..y's  b«  liig  I'^n"'-.  Y-.s;  and  if  America  is  ever 
ch.illenged  upon  tli's  nialamani  score — either  here  or  else- 
where on  this  contmeni — there  can  be  no  doubt  of  our  uncom- 
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answer.    We  shall  invincibly  answ<.r  with  our  lives 


c.nd  tia  allies.  Any  alien  tyran'  who  mleh*  leckon  otherwise 
wvu.d  be  tracicaily  disillusioned.  We  are  not  tco  proud  to 
li^h'.  But  I  am  iiot  vo'uig  upon  that  i.-sue  now.  I*  ha>  not 
ar..>en.  I  am  not  speaking  upon  that  i.ssue  now.  My  external 
sympathies  are  not  involr-d.  In  my  \:ew,  they  have  no  ng'r.i 
to  be  involved.  This  l?  a  prtbiem  in  neutrality,  not  in  unneu- 
trali'y  I  must  think  soleiy  of  the  welfare  of  cur  own  America. 
I  believe  that  welfare  :s  mseverably  linked  to  im.muriity  to 
any  foreign  war  which  does  not  come  to  us.  ■America  first" 
Is  now  a  literal  necessity.    The  single,  paramount  question  is. 


OCTODER  4 
Again  I  quote 

headed  thought — 


the  forerunner 
substitution  of 


Shall  America  istay  cut  cf  this  war,  and!  how? 
the  President:  i 

Our  ac's  must  be  guidr-d  by  one  single,  jharp- 

ketping  America  out  cf  ihis  war.  | 

Hard-headt(41y  I  applaud  the  objective.  Hard-headedly  I 
dissent  from  tile  proposed  method  of  rcjichlng  it. 

Thas  it  appears  that  both  sides  in  thiii  ceiintroversy  say  that 
we  must  stay  ci|t  cf  this  war.  The  split  comOs  over  th?  formula 
to  keep  us  out.  The  chief  split — the  ;0ne  issue  that  over- 
shadows all  otheis — comes  over  the  ptopased  repeal  cf  the 
existing  embailtro  on  arms,  ammunitioiji.  and  implements  of 
War  to  all  belligierents.  You,  upon  the  other  side  of  this  debate, 
a.ssert  wtth  the  President  that  it  is  the  embargo  itself  which 
endangers  peace,  though  I  cannot  for  the  life  cf  me  under- 
stand it  is  if  it!  is  our  peace  you  are  discussing.  We.  on  the 
contrary,  are  glided  by  the  one.  single,  hard-h'  aded  thought 
that  to  repeal  the  aiTus  embargo  is  to, strike  down  a  great, 
indispensable.  Insulatmg  defense  against  our  involvement  in 
this  war;  that  ithe  repeal,  though  labeled  otherwise,  is  in  its 
essence  a  deliberately  unneutral  act  whSch  m.ay  too  easily  be 
of  others  when  once  the  Jhabit  starts;  that  the 
so-called  cash  and  car^y  jis  respects  m.unl- 
tions  is  the  inaiuguration  of  relatively  dangerous  and  compli- 
cating factors  Which  seriously  hamper  |f  they  do  not  finally 
destroy  our  detachment.  We  are  guidi^d  l>y  the  one.  single, 
hard-headed  thought  that  the  retention!  of  the  arms  embargo 
camiot  posaiblj  involve  us  in  any  of  thdse  compromising  fac- 
tors; that  repeal  is  not  relatively  the  fcurest  road  to  peace; 
that  it  may  finally  be  the  road  to  war.  l:oppose  rep':»al  because 
I  believe  repeal  m.akes  us  relatively  vulnerable  while  the 
embargo  leaves  us  rtlaiively  immune.  And  there  the  major 
issue  lies. 

Mr.  Pre -ident,  it  is  not  an  issue — and  I  beg  of  you  to  let  me 
make  it  plain— between  the  arms  embargo,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  all  the  ollher  protective  devices  proposed  In  the  joint 
resolution,  upon  the  other  hand,  althotigh  the  eloquent  ad- 
dress of  the  able  and  distinguished  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
CoNN-^LLYl  re:jts  itself  almost  exclusively  upon  that  wholly 
nusti",ken  premise. 

Many  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  retention  of 
the  arms  embargo  necessarily  involves  the  abandonment  of 
cash  and  enrry  on  all  other  commodities  and  the  abandon- 
ment of  other  new  restrictions  in  the  pending  bill.  That  is 
not  true.  You  who  present  the  new  proposal  can,  under  your 
theory  of  things,  add  every  one  of  the.sje  protections  without 
disturbing  the  arms  embargo  at  all— and  I  can  and  will  sup- 
port you  in  many  of  them,  under  my  theory  of  things,  as  I 
shall  pre.iently  indicate.  The  sole  question  in  btisic  contro- 
versy is  wheth^i-  we  shall  also  retain  the  primary  protection  of 
the  arms  embareo.  Why  do  you  eliminate  the  existing  safe- 
guard if.  as  you  say,  you  only  want  more  safeguards?  Why 
nor  have  both?  Why  is  it  necessary  for  us  to  sell  munitions 
to  b'  Ibgerent*  in  order  to  be  safe? 

Since  we  all  start  with  an  apparent  agreement  that  all  of 
our  objetti\-es  are  pacific  In  intent — pa$3inR  for  the  moment 
the  question  of  their  actual  effect — :t  i.sJ  perhaps  uniiecessaiy 
to  labor  the  stupendous  importance  of  keeping  America  out 
of  this  war.  But  unfortunately  there  are  rival  emotions  in 
most  American  heart.s — upon  the  one  hend.  a  deeply  sympa- 
thetic urge  to  help  (>n«.  belligerent  against  the  other;  upon 
the  other  hand,  an  \urgV  to  keep  ourselves  bombproof  and 
aloof.  Again,  there  f^  a  .<->4i -<  !  of  thought  which  conscien- 
tiously promotes  the  persua.f^.-  b^jt.  I  beueve.  utterly  treaciier- 
ous  doctrine  tllat  we  can  dotnany  unneutral  things  short  of 
war  to  help  our  favorites — as  though  we  might  successfully  be 
half  m  thii  war  and  vet  safely  stay  half  cut.  Yet,  again,  there 
are  those  who  iwould  m.end  our  faltering  economy — even  the 
Pi-esident's  recent  message  plaintively  touched  the  rim  cf  this 
cash-re-ister  suggestion— by  reaching  for  war  orders  and  war 
profits  behind  a  shield  of  technical  but  higl:ly  transparent  and 
fictitious  neutrality.  And.  again,  there  is  the  group  that  is 
so  righie.,as:y  sens.t.^cd  to  tlie  cause  cf  one  belligerent  against 
the  other— feeling  that  its  cause  is  our  own,  which  lecling  I 
can  fully  understand- that  tl.ey  do  not  wholly  reject  the 
hazards  of  our  own  involvement  if  worst  unexpectedly  comes 
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to  worst   in  Europe's   mystifying   cabinets   and  on  Europe's   | 
mystifyins;  battlefields. 

In  vif^w  of  all  the.'^e  competing,  collateral  emotion"^; — each 
one  of  which  tends  to  dull  the  tenacity  of  our  resolution  com-  ' 
pletely  to  insulate  Ann  nca  against  involvement  in  this  war —  ! 
a  little  time  is  not  misspent  if  we  linr'cr  for  a  brief  moment  ' 
upon  the  const^uences  if,  ihrooph  the  omission  of  any  act 
of  effective  neutrality  or  through  tlie  coniaiis.:ion  of  any  act 
of  entangling  unneutrality,  Americn  once  more  finds  hersflf 
pulled  into  Europe's  wars.  It  may  serve  to  steel  our  domi- 
nating purpose  to  keep  out,  regardless  of  these  other  con- 
siderations; and  k'-ep  out  we  mti-t,  unless  our  own  Anieri'^an 
sovereignty  and  our  own  American  security  are  challenged. 
Against  the  possibility  of  such  a  cliallence.  Mr  Presid-^nt,  I 
will  join  in  a  national  defense  which  s'.iaH  be  as  imprcgriable 
and  as  invincible  as  V'  can  make  it — a  frontier  of  dem.ocracy 
in  this  western  woild  which  never  can  be  successfully  as- 
saded.  But  I  do  not  believe  it  is  neces.ary  that  the  challenge 
shi>u!d  ever  come. 

There  are  many  wi;o  r.ve  not  too  earnest  in  their  fears  about 
our  involvenv  nt  m  this  war.  and  I  do  not  speak  of  them 
invidiously.  Suppc.-e  th.s  thing  should  happen.  Let  u.-  lock 
at  the  net  result. 

The  last  war  cost  o-  40,000  Amerirnn  l.mys  kill-^d  in  action. 
Ttteir  cros'^es  dot  the  rkyline  of  futility.  This  present  one. 
says  Colonel  Lindb''r':'h.  would  co-^t  us  a  irilUon  boy^  Tlie 
last  v/ar  cost  us  192  000  wounded.  76.000  who  died  of  disease, 
and  350,000  mort  who  now  deserve  and  receive  disability  al- 
lowan:es.  The  next  war,  if  Lindliercih  is  remotely  right,  would 
infinitely  multiply  this  sacrifice.  The  last  war  cost  us  at 
least  forty  billions  in  money,  includint;  fourteen  b!]lion«  which 
our  erstwhile  Allies  still  owe  us  25  years  later,  all  debtors 
except  Finland  having  susjiended  all  pictense  of  liquidation. 
This  war  appear'^  to  relegate  the  collection  of  these  debts — 
without  adding  any  more  to  them — to  the  ledgers  of  the  mil- 
lenium.  We  did  not  mak"  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
We  did  not  win  a  wcr  to  end  all  wars.  Th^se  \ivid.  idealis- 
tic invitation.'- — then,  as  now — were  emotionally  i>ersuasive 
but  tragically  sterile.  We  wen  the  war,  but  we  lost  nearly 
every  objective  for  wlvlch  we  fout:ht.  Indeed,  w*^  did  not 
even  know  for  what  we  fought.  Before  we  ever  fired  a  shot, 
the  spoils  of  our  ioint  victory  had  been  prepledged  in  .sordid, 
secret  treaties  cone  rnmg  which  neither  cur  people  nor  even 
our  Congress  know  a  single  thinp.  It  was  a  shell  game  in 
more  than  one  meaning  of  that  phrase.  Let  us  rem.ember 
that,  my  countrymen. 

Europe's  im.perialistie  power  politics  have  been  devious  with 
deep  intrigue  lor  a  thousand  years.  They  always  have  pro- 
duced wars,  and  apparently  they  always  will.  They  are  be- 
yond our  ken.  We  found  out  in  1917-19  that  we  did  not  know 
xvhat  went  on  bcl'.md  the  i^cenes  In  Eur'-pe  even  when  we 
thought  we  knew  There  is  even  1  ss  assurance  on  that  score 
today.  For  exam-ple.  .Soviet  Russia  wifhin  the  lat  few  tragic 
weeks  has  been  strenuously  wooed  alike  by  both  belligerents 
in  this  cataclysm — the  defenders  of  democracy  being  no  less 
eager  than  the  anti-Comintern  to  expediently  clasp  com- 
munism to  their  bjsom  in  this  lust  of  war.  Thi.s  ideology 
which  we  hear  abeut — and  which  is  pleaded  to  our  interest — 
seems  to  bt  a  dangerously  fluid  sort  of  thing.  Frequently  it 
seems  to  di-pend  upon  "whose  ox  is  gored."  The  only  thing 
of  which  we  can  be  absolutely  sure  is  that  it  will  be  our  ox 
if  he  sfiays  into  thise  pastures  of  dissension. 

All  we  tjot  out  of  the  World  War — if  you  call  it  "getting" — 
Was  the  Tieaty  of  Versailles,  which  v.e  dtclined,  even  then,  to 
approve.  The  provceative  Tieaty  of  Versailles!  It  was  de- 
picted in  horribly  faithful  prophesy  at  that  very  time  by  the 
London  Herald,  which  cartooned  Clemenceau  leaving  the 
council  chamber  where  the  treaty  had  been  signed,  and 
stepping  quizzically,  with  one  ear  cocked,  to  remark.  "Strange, 
but  I  thought  I  heard  a  child  crying,"  And  hidden  from  the 
peacemaker's  view  by  a  pillar  was  the  class  of  1940  wliich 
now  an.'-wers  reveille.  | 

Not  our  "class  of  1940,"  I  fervently  hope  and  pray.  Mr. 
Pre.-ident.  if  any  word  of  mine  can  make  it  otherwise. 

To  tliose  Americans  who  are  not  too  unwilling  to  believe  it 

may  be  necessary  or  wise  for  us  not  only  to  scrap  the  arms 
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enibargo,  but  even  to  go  further  in  support  of  one  bell;gerent 
today  against  the  other,  I  ask,  what  would  we.  what  could  we 
get  out  of  part  id  pat  ion  in  this  new^  war,  even  on  ih_^  a.-surt  d 
presumption  that  we  would  emerge  victorious?  What  would 
we  get?  V 

First,  we  wouw  get  such  a  regimentation  of  our  own  lives 
and  livelihoods.  20  nuinutes  after  we  entered  the  war.  that  the 
B:ll  of  Rights  would  need  a  gas  mask,  and  individual  liberty 
of  action  would  swiftly  become  a  mocking  memory.  This  is 
not  hyperbole.  Scan  the  Army's  industrial  mobilization  plan, 
for  example.  Wp  have  previewed  it  here  in  Congress.  I  quote 
a  few  typical  sentences  from  a  recent  authentic  newspaper 
review : 

Lab-jr  and  biuincfs  would  be  regimented.  •  •  •  Strikes 
V.-CT1H  he  outtawed  ♦  •  •  Employers  would  be  told  by  Govern- 
inrr.t  what  wages  to  pay  and  hours  to  worki  what  prices  to  charf^e; 
what  prulils  to  make.  •  •  •  xhe  Government  would  dictate 
c>  .-t-.  prices,  intcrt'bi  riites,  rents,  etc.  •  •  •  Light,  heat,  food 
will  be  ratior.ed — 

And  so  forth.    Another  columnist  says:  | 

It  l.t  the  complete  disappearance  of  an  Individual's  or  a  corpora- 
tion's liberty  of  clioice  and  action — social  nnd  econamlc— which 
rc'onis  how  closely  the  United  States  will  resemble  a  Fascist  country 
ccn^rolltd  by  a  MussoUnl  or  a  Hitler. 

Let  no  one  distort  what  I  am  saying.  Specifically  I  am  not 
charging,  even  by  remotest  inference,  that  this  administration 
liais  seme  malignant  purpose  to  chain  our  freedom  through 
its  abuse  of  war  powers.  I  am  simply  saying  that  these  chains 
are  inherent  in  the  new  war  technique  all  around  the  glebe, 
and  that  cur  own  ofTicial  expectations,  in  some  quarters, 
anticipate  this  mold.  Wliat  has  already  happened  in  Eng- 
land? Here  is  a  headline  from  laot  week;  "British  Find 
Liberties  Vanish  With  War;  Traditional  Freedom  is  "Blacked- 
oui ."  "  We  should  not  avoid  these  blackouts  here.  In  the 
name  of  another  war  "to  save  democracy,"  we  should  have  to 
strangle  dem.ocracy  in  our  own  land  and  erect  an  American 
paraphrase  of  the  cooperative  state — the  very  plan  of  life 
against  which  we  universally  rebel  and  against  which  pre- 
sumabl\  we  would  be  making  war.  One  step  in  this  direction 
Inevitably  invites  another.  It  requires  little  imagination  to 
conjure  the  ultimate  picture.  If  the  war  went  long  enough,  I 
doubt  whether  we  should  ever  get  the  Republic  back.  When 
we  head  for  war  in  its  contemporary  version  we  head  for 
chains. 

Second,  we  should  come  out  of  the  victory  with  an  infinitely 
pyramided  debt.  If  the  war  dragged  on.  the  debt  would  not 
be  long  in  staggering  toward  $100,000,000,000.  It  never  could 
be  carried  or  repaid.  Repudiation  or  ruinous  inflation  would 
be  inevitable.  Our  economic  values  would  collapse.  Nothing 
but  all-powerful  central  government  could  save  the  pieces. 
We  should  ultimately  understand  what  old  King  Pyrrhus 
meant  when  he  said.  "Another  such  victory  and  we  are  lost." 
We  should  win  another  war  and  lose  another  peace.  Nobody 
can  win  anything  else. 

Discount  as  you  please.  Mr.  President,  this  prospectus  and 
its  dread  casualty  rolls,  nevertheless,  it  approximates  the  out- 
line of  our  destiny  in  some  degree  if  we  go  to  Europe  to  fight 
another  European  war.  We  shall  be  ready  to  face  even  these 
extremities  if  ever  it  is  honorably  necessary  in  defense  of 
America  and  her  institutions  and  her  security.  But  before  we 
dare  to  think  of  any  other  obligation  or  any  other  objective 
than  our  own  security  and  the  security  of  this  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, before  we  dilute  our  own  grim  determination  to  stay 
out  of  this  war  and  not  to  yield  to  any  other  motives,  no 
matter  how  nobly  meditated,  let  us  frankly  count  the  cruel 
cost.    Let  us  face  it  with  hardheaded  thought. 

Before  we  dream  of  war  booms,  let  us  remember  the 
devastating  boom  deflations  which  irresistibly  follow  as 
gloomy  night  pursues  departing  day. 

Before  we  speculate  with  measures  short  of  war,  let  us 

rem'i^mber   that   this  equivocal   phrase   inherently  defines  a 

nearer  approach  to  the  thing  we  unitedly  say  we  propose  to 

avoid.     Let   us   learn   our   lesson,   as   the   British    Winston 

Churchill  wrote  some  years  ago: 

Never,  never,  never  believe  that  any  war  will  be  smooth  and  easy, 
or  that  anyone  who  embarks  on  the  strange  voyage  can  measure 
the  tides  and  hurricanes  he  will  encounter;  and  the  statesman  who 
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jitkis  to  war  fever  iniirt  realize  that  cnce  the  signal  Is  given  he 
U  ao  Icnpfr  rlie  marter  of  pcUcy  but  the  slave  o!  unloreseeable  and 
UiiOor.trcUable  events 

Let  us  not  see  how  close  we  can  squirm  toward  those  un- 
fort-cfable  and  uncontrollable  events  by  so-called  measures 
short  cf  war.  comiorted  by  the  blind  mfatuation  that  we  shall 
alwavs  be  able  to  pull  back  from  the  tid-'-s  and  hurncanrs. 

Btfore  we  yield  to  our  deep  attachments,  often  born  of 
prec.cus  blood  inheritance,  to  other  nations  in  the  older 
•;.  T'.i,  let  us  kneel  at  the  altars  of  our  own  America  and  faith- 
!  ..;y  held  her  safe  above  all  else. 

Before  we  try.  evn  by  specious  indirection,  to  save  de- 
mocracy acro.ss  3.000  mAfs  of  sta.  let  u:s  bf  sure  we  have  saved 
democracy  ripht  here  at  home;  and  so  far  as  democracy  as  a 
world  inititution  is  concerned,  let  us  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  do  not  best  .serve  this  noble  cau.se  by  makmR  .sure  that  in  at 
If'H.st  one  hemisphere  there  remains  one  torch  of  hope  to  li!:;ht 
the  way  to  hi^h.  safe  ground  where  human  liberty  may 
survive  m  progress,  happiness,  and  p"ace. 

Before  we  abandon  th^^  b'^nedictmn  Gcd  pavf  us  when  He 
bounded  our  America  with  two  great  prot'-ctive  ocf-ans,  let  us 
preserve  this  divine  in.sulaiif>n  tor  .  vny  lur.^  a  is  worth  to  -.he 
last  hfiiling  d(  ^;ree.  x 

Before  w^  oi-icr  more  involve  our  elves  in  Europe's  destiny 
let  us  renvti.l;  1  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  which  is  rich 
with  trutli.-  rh  it  time  itself  cannot  erase: 

Why  qun  <  ur  nwn  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground''  Why.  by  inter- 
wiavitifC  (iwr  d-.s'.iny  with  that  el  any  i;art  of  Eurcpc  i  nt.ingle  our 
peacf  and  proi-perry  iti  the  toil-s  of  Europfan  ambition.  nvaUhlp. 
imprest,  hunuir.  or  (;;iprlcr? 

Before  ve  yn'.d  to  :h'  temira'iMn  to  implement  our  rietht- 
cous  ::;di;.'n,.n')n-  ii.-  v.-.'  \.ew  -.i.e.-e  bitter  .semes  3  000  :r..l'S 
away,  let  u.,  p<nd'r  th.it  i  :hf  r  warning  bcqu"atheu  :o  u..  -Ut 
of  ttie  heart  oi  the  Father  cf  lu.>  Country: 

The  nation  which  Indulges  toward  another  an  habitual  hatred  or 
an  h.ib:ti.ul  fr.ndn  s.s  l.s  in  j-omo  c!  grc*'  a  tL.ve 

I'liire  1.^  that  word  "sUive"  af.ain. 

I'    ;-    I  -la'.i'   •■     r-    ir.nK'  :tv   r-r   its  afTwtlon.  e'.ther  of  which  Is 
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Plea.se  Gi^i  !ha'  ■•u     hall  v.n'  !>•  Ird  astray. 

Ever  .-:n(  •'  tlit  Pzt  ci':n'.>  lain  /.;-  Chicago  speech  suggest- 
ing that  W''  j  m  m  wliat  lie  call'  ci  quarantining  aggressor 
nations,  we  have  mt.  :::u't>:;tiy  wuvii.  d  in  cur  traditional 
ncuMality.  and  in  erne  r-.uia'.jU'  m-'am  >■  the  statutes  upon  this 
la'ter  -ubjfct  havr  it  t  t  v.  n  b.  mi  invoked.  It  is  entir.iy 
huri.an — and  a  rred.f  to  our  >■  ii -:t)ili*!t  .>— to  uv-'  vent  to  cur 
rutra-ed  emotion.^  fietn  time  to  tmi:'  m  th-  pr^^sence  of 
bmkrn  hberta-..  and  hr^.kfii  Ir.fs  lM'.n''a;li  other  ihigs.  But 
siire'ly  (>ur  paramount  re.-p<uv>ib:L' y — •  V'  ry  minute  of  every 
hour  in  t'very  day — .s  ,0  to  mainiain  our  national  attitudes 
that  the  wars  o{  oth  r<  ci  1  not  nrcdlesly  cnme  to  us.  and  that 
v.hat'Vor  de.^truc;  :.'n  h.ipp<  n>  t  l.-ewhirf  iii  iv  uat  needlessly 
happen  here  This  ls  not  our  war  We  d'.d  r-.ot  start  it  W- 
have  no  control  over  it.'^  rours".  We  cannot  dictate  its  con'-iu- 
sion.  We  cannot  o;der  Eurnix''>  dt,-i.ny.  not  even  if  we  took 
it  a>  a  perman-nt  a.ssik;nnu'nt .  I;  i~  ni;t  our  war.  d'i'spite  our 
devo-ion  to  democracy.  It  need  not — u  should  not — become 
(^ur  w..r.  We  >hou!:l  de'liberateiy  a-.id  consciously  stay  all  the 
way  ou'  un!e-.  .iiv.i  unt.l  v.e  are  d.l:b.^rat.ly  and  consciously 
ready  to  l;o  all  'he  way  m. 

There  1-  r.  1  iinplicafu  11  in  the--  -.vords  that  the  Senate 
sponsors  of  thi.--  pt  n.iir-.^  lei'i^l.itiori  are  any  less  concerned 
ab(  ut  i)*'i\C''  than  ate  v.-  win  op;  i  .m-  th- la  on  this  arms- 
rmbargo  i.vsue  I  piead,  eh.iel'.y  to  my  fel'.ow  ctizenus  and  the 
ccimiry  at  iau:e.  tiv  m  nac  ni  w.r  t  America  solely  to 
empha'-ize  the  fa'vlul  importance  if  ::•  v  r  tying  with  the 
Idea  that  .-^cnv.  how  u  mmht  h.ave  coi:;;.^' i^-aun-  advantages. 
I  do  not  speak  cf  peace  at  anv  pr  c.  I  reject  that  doctrine 
as  wholly  un-Amen-a:-,.  I  s^-  -k  -»  peace  only  at  the  price  of 
scrupulou.s  tieuTa!it\  and  an  nu  iirigibie  effort  to  maintain 
It.  While  p<it-c*.:nu  'he  i^.at;on.a;  cl>  fense  of  a  people  that 
shall  be  invmcbl"  m  the  r!'-;titee;u.--ne -.^  of  tlicir  dennotracy.  I 
smiply  plead  th-at  peace  -)i.ill  have  the  benefit  of  e\,  ry  doubt. 

This  brines  us  .■^quarely  to  tti--  pending  issue.  Aie  we  less 
Ukelv  to  b.ccme  iiivolvt.d  m  th.j  new  Woild  War  and   i:s 


conse-quences  if  we  faithfully  maintain  jthe  neulraLty  code 
which  we  said  2  years  ago  would  govern  pur  attitudes  in  the 
event  of  alien  war,  and  if.  under  this  cod^.  we  refa^  all  arms, 
ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war  to  alj  belligerents?  That 
is  one  point.  Or  are  we  less  likely  to  become  involved  if  we 
change  the  code,  for  the  admitted  benefijt  of  one  belligerent 
against  the  other,  and  if  we  become  armcjrers  for  one  against 
the  other? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  answiers  itself.    I  cannot 
escape  the  profound  conviction  that  thie  change  must  in- 
evitably be  less  $afe.  less  insulated,  less  calculated  to  achieve 
the  American  detachment  to  wiiich  we  ali  say  we  are  devoted. 
I  do  not  say  rf'peal  precipitates  us  intq  war.     That  is  not 
necessary  to  prove  my  point.    I  say  thatias  between  the  two 
alternative    courses    available    to   us    a^    to    arms,    am.mu- 
nition.  and  implements  of  war  it  mu^tj  obviously  be  rela- 
tively safer  for  America  to  pursue  neutr^ility  precisely  as  we 
solemnly  declarcjd  2  years  ago  we  mtendetl  to  pursue  it  under 
just  such  circuniitance.5  as  we  confront  today:  that  it  mu^t 
obviously  be  rel&tively  .safer  to  decLne  411  sale  cf  all  aniis. 
ammunition,  ancj  implements  of  war  to  al^  belligerents  than  it 
po  sibly  can  be  if  we  turn  our  harbors  ahd  our  wharves  into 
market  places  where  these  alien  belligerehts  will  struggle  for 
this  merchandise;  of  death.    In  the  lonj  view,  I  do  not  beheve 
we  can  become  an  arsenal  for  one  bclLgerent  withcu:  biccm- 
ing  a  target  for  the  other.     Therefbre.]  in  addition   to  the 
larger  and  paramount  cons:deraticn  that]  the  em.bargo  is  the 
symbol  of  an  dssrntial  attitude.  I  am  jcpposed   to  the  re- 
peal because  of;  its  specific  hazard.     Wljere  the  bill  creates 
additional  restraints  upon  ourselves,  witllout  reference  to  the 
belligerents,  I  4pplaud  its  trend,  and  i  should  welcome   a 
chance  to  accept  many  of  the.se  new  insulations  which  would 
not  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  thq  gam.e.  so  far  as  the 
equal  rights  of  belligerents  are  concerned.     So  would  prac- 
tically every  min  who  stands  at  my  side  in  this  battle.     It 
is  not  a  question  of  rej'ictmg  what  you  propose.    It  is  solely 
the  question  wlliy.  in  God's  name,  is  it  ineccssarj'  for  us  to 
reject  a  complete  cm.baigo  upon  munitions  of  v.ar  in  order 
to  accept  what  you  propose?     And  I  h^ve  yet  to  hear  one 
sid?  of  a  rational  answer  to  the  quesUonj 

But.  in  my  view,  all  of  these  new  devices  combined  cannot 
possibly  compensate  for  the  major  loss  Iwhich  is  confronted 
when  the  armiS  embargo  is  repealed.  Ilj  we  are  all  in  dead 
earnest  in  our  puisuit  of  insulation,  v  hy  ^eP'^al  anything? 
Why  not  add  to  it?  I  do  not  believe  the  pending  m.easure, 
so  long  as  it  is  trade-markrd  by  repeal.  Jso  long  as  it  carries 
upon  its  face  the  amazingly  indefensible  proposition  th.it 
the  only  way  America  can  be  saved  is  t^  sell  arms  to  bellig- 
erents, serves  the  welfare  of  our  democracy.  I  do  not  bel.cve 
it  even  serves  the  ultimate  welfare  of  thoSe  particular  belliger- 
ents whom  it  is  supposed  to  favor,  for  rjeasons  which  I  shall 
subsequently  explore.  I  do  not  believe  iti  answers  the  prayer- 
ful desire  which  dominates  the  Nation's  purpose.  I  think  it  is 
dangerciLs  and  grossly  unwise.  Feeling  more  inten.seiy  about 
th-se  things  than  I  have  ever  felt  about^  any  other  issue,  my 
people,  including  those  who  in  substant^l  numbers  honestly 
and  sincerely  disagree  with  me.  will  cx^iect  me  to  stand  my 
ground  regardless  of  consequences.  Andthat  I  shall  do. 
I  have  said  I  think  a  majority  of  the  American  people, 
I  regardless  of  their  wholly  preponderating  .sympathies  with 
!  England.  France,  and  Poland  at  the  mcment.  are  opposed  to 
th?  pending  joint  resolution.  Perhaps  not.  The  so-cailed 
Gallup  poll  suggests  that  they  swung  froiti  57  percent  in  favor 
of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  last  Ailril  to  50  percent  iri 
Aurust.  back  to  57  percent  in  the  recent  September  ccunt.  and 
up  to  62  perccn|t  last  week  end.  If  this  Is  true,  it  shows  how 
puhlic  opinion  tibrates  with  changing  crtiotional  reactions.  I 
think  the  vibration  would  be  in  shiirp  reverse  if  the  impLca- 
tions  of  repeal  were  fully  understood,  and  if  the  question  itself 
were  not  subm.itted  by  Dr.  Gallup  in  wliiolly  prejudicial  style. 
Be  that  as  it  may.  I  know  what  m.y  cw0  amazing  mail  from 
Michigan  has  ahown  during  the  last  2  W'eeks.  It  is  heavier 
rn.ail  than  in  any  three  previous  instances  combined  where 
the  people  themselves  have  been  deeply  m.oved  to  speak. 
It  is  representative  mail.  I  think  without  exaggeration 
it  L;  03  percent  opposed  to  the  repeal  oif  the  arms  cnibargo. 
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It    w.  u:d    i:e   .-lily   for   proponents   cf   repeal   to   dismiss   all   ' 
this    avalanche — reproduced    in    evtry    office    in    the    Sen-   ' 
ate — on   th     cemveniL-nt   a^suinpiion   that    it   is   inspired  by 
piejud.c:a;    propaganda.      No,    Mr.    President ;    my    mail    is 
not  that  kind  ot  mail.    It  is  often  written  with  such  individual 
fervor  and  conviction  that  no  one  could  mistake  its  meaning. 
If  it   is   the  result   of  orders   from  somewhere,  I  think  the 
crd'  r^  are  coming   liom   the  American   conscience  and  the   j 
Amciican    h' art .      For    example,    in    pas.ving.    I    Invite    the 
hyalencal  coiuinni.-'   who  recently  was  content  to  classify  all 
these  corre.-pu.iucnts  as  either  pacifists,  star-spangled  Fas- 
cists, or  Commuiu.-t.s — I  invite  her  to  assign  the  Michigan  De- 
partment  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War.  with  its  unccmpromismp  stand  m  behalf  cf  the  existing 
law.  to  onp  of  her  tlnee  prejudicial  eatesones. 

No  Mr.  President;  I  am  convinced  tiiat  a  majority  of  the 
Atnincan  pe.ple.  regardless  of  their  sympathies,  reject  this 
pei:din'^  step — despite  the  great  concessions  to  our  insulation 
Mewpnin^s  which  an  eflered  as  cempensation  for  striking 
down  the  preaLcsi  insulation  of  all.  But  regardless  even  of 
that  considt  ration,  .-till  I  should  stand  my  ground  because  I 
believe  it  is  my  du'y  to  America,  to  h'r  democracy  and  to  her 
mothers'  sons,  and  becau-e  I  boLcvc  the  h.gic  of  oui"  position 
against  repeal  is  invincible.  j 

Let  us  see  about  the  loLtic. 

In  lyJS  Cohj^ies-  passed  a  neutrality  code,  including  the 
arms  embargo.  In  liJ36,  Congress  amend!  d  the  code  but  did 
not  touch  the  arms  en^barro.  In  1037,  Congress  reenacted 
the  neutrality  code  and  reenacted  the  arms  embargo  as  it 
stands  in  law  today.  Tliat  was  no  Miap  judgment.  It  could  not 
have  be'-n.  It  was  precded  by  several  years  of  study  into  all 
the  rumilymji:  phase-  of  the  <=ubjpct.  I'  was  done  after  com- 
plete explora*;cn  in  which  the  President,  the  State  Depart- 
men'.  th<'  Hou-e  and  Senate  all  participated.  It  was  done 
b  cauM'  hot!-:  Congresi;  and  the  country  were  unwilling  longer 
to  depend  solely  upon  so-called  internauonal  law  as  a  rampart 
to  protect  us  afzam^t  other  peop'cs'  v,-ars.  We  knew  there 
would  be  ether  Old  World  wars.  There  always  have  been. 
PerhaiJS  there  always  will  be.  We  did  not  pass  this  neutrality 
code,  a.-  has  been  r' poatedly  .supgested  upon  the  other  side  in 
this  debate,  in  the  expectation  that  it  w.  uld  stop  their  wars. 
We  pas  t  d  It  so  tliat  when  the.r  wars  should  recur  they  should 
not  1'  cur  'c  us.  _^  I 

O'd  W^-lid  wars  sef^m  "to  b-^  an  endemic  continen- 
tal curve.  We  wanted  b' Iter  insulation  against  this 
deadly  conta^non.  We  knew  that  injcrutable  power-politics 
in  Europe^  constantly  involve  ela^lung  rivalries— imperial 
rivalries — which  are  none  of  cur  concern  and  which  we  can 
neither  fatli  mi  nor  police.  We  knew  the  power  of  propa- 
ganda, ovu-  here  as  well  as  over  there,  to  draw  us  in  when- 
ever these  alien  crises  should  continue  to  arise.  We  knew, 
too.  the  acqukitive  lure  of  war  booms.  We  wanted  new 
protection.^.  We  were  not  thinking  of  France  or  England  or 
Italy  or  Japan  cr  Germany  or  Russia.  Wc  were  just  thinking 
uf  Ameuca.  We  wanted  America  to  be  a  little  safer  against 
exposure  to  foreign  war. 

I  rei^at,  v.o  were  no  longer  willing  to  rely  exclusively  upon 
Internatioaal  law.  In  his  able  message  cf  September  21,  the 
Prt  s:di  n!  coii.stantiy  pleaded  for  a  return  to  this  international 
law  Inde.d,  he  has  signific;^ntly  indicated  that  if  he  could 
\\h<)liy  have  his  way,  he  would  repeal  all  neutrality  statutes  and 
go  back  to  complete  reliance  upon  international  law  alone. 
Up  said.  "It  lia«  served  us  well  for  nearly  a  century  and  a 
quarter."  I  am  net  so  sure.  It  certainly  was  the  precise 
law  under  which  we  got  into  the  World  War  in  1917;  and  it 
certainly  would  not  be  serving  us  well  if  it  should  reproduce 
that  calatmty  in  1939.  It  is  higlily  confusing,  iurthermore,  to 
compare  the  President's  appeal  for  international  law  with 
thi:  pending  proposal  which,  in  its  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo—in  the  mid.n  of  a  war— it.^elf  violates  international 
law.  Be  that  as  it  may.  Congress  and  the  country— and  the 
Pre.>ident  h.mself  at  that  time — were  imwilling  longer  exclu- 
sively to  lean  upon  this  broken  reed.  The  final,  cumulative 
result  was  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  which  is  built  arotmd 
the  embargo  upon  export  to  any  belligerent  of  arms,  ammuni- 


tion, and  im.plemt.nts  of  war.  That  is  its  sj-mbol.  Its  genius, 
its  paramount  identification.  Tliat  is  the  one  thing  that  has 
remained  constant  in  the  law  from  start  to  finish  at  the  in- 
sistent demand  cf  Congress  itself.  An  attack  aimed  at  its 
arms  embargo  is  an  attack  aimed  at  the  heart  of  the  neu- 
trality code  itself,  and  that  is  the  precise  attack  that  is 
being  made  today. 

Tlie  neutrality  cede,  as  it  stands  in  our  statutes,  and  the 
arms  embargo,  as  it  exists  at  this  moment  in  our  statutes, 
passed  the  Senate — only  2  short  years  ago — by  a  vote  of  63  to  6. 
They  passed  ttie  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  376  to 
13.    Where  were  today's  critics  of  the  ^rms  embargo  then? 
ITiey    were    voting     "aye"    upon    the    roll    call.     Praising 
tlie    embargo    and    helping    to    write    it    into    law.     Rarely 
has  there  ever  been  such  unanimity  of  congressional  opinion. 
The  President  signed  the  bill,  an  act  which  he  says  he  now 
regrets.     His  regrets  do  not  change  the  record.    Neutrality 
cannot    be    maintained    around   regrets.      International    law 
does  not  recognize  them.    Neither  does  it  recognize  the  theory 
that  because  he  began  regretting  as  long  ago  as  last  Janu- 
ary the  Government  itself  had  spoken  in  denouncing  the  act 
before  this  war  began.    The  Government  still  necessarily  in- 
cludt  s  Con£,ress.    Congress  has  never  denounced  the  code  or 
the  embargo.     They  are  sovereign  at  this  moment.     Their 
passaqo  was  overwhelmingly  ratified  by  popular  opinion.    The 
people  wanted  this  defense.    The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
to  ind.ct  the  wisdom  of  this  neutrality  code  and  the  arms  em- 
barco  1.-  to  indict  the  whole  Congress,  the  whole  Government, 
and  the  whclc  body  of  American  public  opinion  when  it  was 
in  position  to  deal  with  the  subject  impartially  and  objectively 
2  years  ago.     It   was  simply  and  wholly  pro-America.     Its 
motive  and  its  character  and  its  authority  cannot  be  altered 
by  any  events  abroad.     It  is  still  exclusively  pro-American 
today.    It  is  still  exclusively  pro-peace. 

We  established  a  great,  new.  dynamic  principle  in  healthier 
and  safer  international  relationships  when  we  decided  to 
close  our  arsenals  to  alien  warriors,  as  great  a  principle  as  that 
in  the  Kellogg-Bnand  Pact  outlawing  war  as  an  instrumen- 
tality of  national  policy.  In  the  house  of  its  sponsors  and  its 
friends  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  suffer  the  latter's  fate  in 
its  first  impact  with  reality. 

We  deliberately  notified  the  world  precisely  what  our  Amer- 
ican attitude  would  be  in  the  event  of  future  alien  wars.  We 
were  not  thinking  then  of  any  particular  belligerents.  We 
were  not  writing  the  code  to  favor  any  one  against  any  other 
belligerent.  Wc  were  not  trying  to  equalize  the  war  resources 
of  any  two  belligerents  who  might  subsequently  clash;  that 
was  and  is  none  of  our  neutral  concern.  We  were  thinking 
solely  of  America  and  her  insulation.  We  were  thinking  sclely 
of  neutrality  at  a  time  when  we  could  think  solely  of  neu- 
trality, which  is  wholly  impossible  today.  We  had  no  friends 
to  reward;  no  enerhies  to  punish.  We  were  not  legislating  in 
anticipation  of  any  particular  conflict.  We  were  not  trying  to 
be  in  some  war  by  proxy  while  snuply  staying  out  in  apparent 
fact.  Wc  had  just  one,  simon  pure,  undiluted  aspiration — 
neutrcbty,  neutrality.  Not  because  we  were  afraid.  But  just 
becarse  we  were  prudent. 

We  said  to  all  subsequent  alien  belligerents:  "We  shall  have 
one  rule,  and  it  will  apply  to  all  alike."  This  is  the  rule:  "We 
shall  sell  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  any 
belligerent,  no  matter  who  it  is  and  no  matter  how  it  is 
affected.  You  can  all  make  your  plans  accordingly,"  we  said 
to  every  foreign  power  on  earth.  "If  our  ultimate  attitude  is 
of  any  concern  to  you,"  we  said,  "we  tell  you  now  what  that 
attitude  is  going  to  be.  America  is  not  going  to  be  the  arsenal 
for  any  belligerent  so  far  as  munitions  are  concerned.  The 
ultimate  effect  upon  you"— speaking  to  the  whole  external 
world — "is  none  of  our  ultimate  concern,  so  long  as  we  scru- 
pulously treat  you  all  alike  according  to  the  notice  which  we 
now  serve  on  you.  We  are  not  dealing  with  the  effect  of  our 
neutrality  on  your  war.  We  are  dealing  solely  with  the  effect 
of  your  wars  upon  our  neutrality,  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
we  have  any  right  to  consider.  We  are  seeking  singly  and 
solely  to  determine  how  we  can  best  deserve  and  preserve 
immunity   whenever   foreign    wars — foreign    to    us — enguil 
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others.  We  shall  srll  ycu  no  muiiiticrLS.  MurJtions  R-^t  U3 
into  trouble.  H  makes  no  diflerenre  hc.v  rirh  you  ure  cr  how 
pow'Tful  ycu  are — we  tell  you  now,  we  shall  sell  ycu  no 
munitions.  And  we  are  being  doubly  faithful  to  fair  p!ay  by 
letting  ycu  all  know  :n  ad\ance  what  I'ur  course  shall  b»'  " 

We  wrote  fhe  rule  ahead  of  the  nece.ssity  for  its  apnlica- 
tjon — the  only  tinif  wh.fn  truly  neutral  thourjht  can  precede 
truly  neutral  action.  Now.  if  I  may  drop  into  idiom,  we  are 
asked  by  th.e  pending  mca.-ure  to  repudiate  that  whole  con- 
ception, and  to  prejudicially  chunsf"  the  rules  m  the  middle 
cf  the  game."  What  we  said  in  overwhelminfily  suppor'ed 
Fta^utes,  what  we  solemnly  and  repeatedly  said  we  would  do 
under  a  sub.--equent  set  of  given  circumstances,  we  are  now 
a.-kfd  not  to  do  when  the  circumstances  eventuate.  When 
we  pa.s.s  this  bill,  when  we  repeal  this  arms  em.bargo,  we  have^ 
aband^^iud  our  own  solemnly  announced  conception  of  wl'.at  - 
cur  neutrality  ouKht  to  be.  no  matter  whaf  aliens  should  be 
mvclvt'd.  As  mea  ured  by  our  own  conception  of  neutrality, 
set  down  by  us  in  existing  law.  we  take  our  first  step  away 
from  neutrality.  We  m.ust  in  some  decree  move  in  the  direc- 
tion cf  involvement,  because  any  step  away  from  neutrality 
n,ust  bo  a  step  in  the  other  direction.  It  must  have  this  other 
d:recncn.  We  cannot  face  two  ways  at  once.  It  is  futile 
to  try. 

The  frankly  conceded  purpose  of  the  change  is  to  reach 
into  the  existing  arena  of  foreign  war  and.  by  American  ac- 
tion, to  alter  the  relative  resources  of  th'  belliceients.  There 
cannot  be  any  question  about  that.  Th  ■  relative  resources  of 
the  belligerents  have  nothins;  to  do  with  cur  neutrality.  It  is 
not  our  neutral  concern.  It  is  not  neutrality  which  sp»'ak; 
in  such  a  fashion;  it  is  the  unneutrality  of  our  hearts  whi-  h 
thus  strives  for  a  new  formula  that  may  implement  our 
sympathies  and  yet  seems  to  preserve  our  insulations  against 
actual  involvement.  Our  perplexity  is  that  'h.e.-o  rival  aspira- 
tions;— here  and  throughout  the  country — ai'o  straggling 
again.>t  each  other  for  supremacy.  We  hunt  the  -no  man's 
land"  of  a  middle  ground.  The  pending  iemt  re.Nolution  is 
the  wishful  answer.  But.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  precisely 
the  .sort  of  situation  which  Shakespeare  had  m  mind  when  he 
spoke  of  "keeping  the  word  of  promise  to  the  ear  and  break- 
ini:  It  to  the  hope."  It  is  my  own  deeply  con.-iderfd  '■;■■?,: 
that  there  is  no  su.^h  middle  ground  upon  which  a  neutral 
America  may  safely  and  wisely  take  its  stand.  Tlie  arms 
embargo  is  the  dominating  symbol  of  the  neutralitv  which  we 
almost  unanimously  >aid  we  would  pre.-erve.  Its  repeal  must 
be  the  dominating  symbol  of  a  ccn^clous  drift  away  from  neu- 
trality as  we  ourselves  defined  it.  If  we  drift  away  from 
neutrality,  whither  do  the  currents  trend"*  Who  can  ade- 
quately assure  us  that  the  BritL-h  Churchill  was  wrong  when 
he  said: 

The  statt-.-^man  who  yiolds  to  war  f-.'ver — 

And  weak-'ned  neutrality  certainly  is  one  c^f  the  early 
symptoms  of  war  fever. 

'Tl\:^  siatosir.an  who  yields  to  war  ffver  must  realize  that  once 
tiio  S!k;i;al  is  given,  he  is  no  Ioniser  the  ina.«ter  oX  policy,  but  the 
sLu-e  or  unforeseeable  and  i;ncont:i-;!<ibIe  events. 

There  is  no  possible  American  involvement  on  tlie  other 
hand  in  the  retention  cf  the  arms  embargo.  There 
would  have  been  no  prejudicial  battle  of  mflanunatory  htad- 
hnes  m  all  the  alien  newspaix'rs  of  eartl;  if  we  had  calmly 
and  consistently  prccetded  to  live  and  act — as  we  solemnly 
agreed  to  live  and  act — und^r  the  neutrality  code.  It  never 
would  have  occurred  to  anybody  that  we  were  trying  to 
influence  alien  destiny.  No  one  would  have  suggested  that 
our  purpose  was  pro-anythinc:  except  pro-America.  And 
that  IS  the  sole  purjxise  of  myself  and  my  associates  at  thLs 
critical  hou..  If  anv  at  home  misjudge  these  motives,  it  ls 
as  unfortunate  as  it  ls  unfair.  If  any  abroad  misjudge  these 
motives  and  read  into  them  an  extent  of  alien  friendship 
which  does  not  exist,  they  r-ckon  w.thout  their  hosts  and 
they  will  count  upon  us  at  then'  i>'r;l  becau.-~t>  American 
people  are  not  going  to  war.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  great 
vices  of  tins  situation — one  of  the  reasons  why  it  would 
hiive  been  iniiniteiy  bettor  if  the  repeal  had  never  been 
proposed.     No  matter  how  carefully  the  President  and  the 


proponents  of  repeal  hedge  themselves  about  with  dedi- 
cations to  our  American  noninvclvemenft  just  as  earnest  as 
our  own,  we  know  that  repeal  will  be  construed  abroad  as 
the  fruition  of  a  deliberate  purpose  to  help  one  belligerent 
and — let  us  say  mistakenly — as  encouragement  to  believe  that 
we  may  later  ccme  closer  to  the  battle  line  if  necessity  re- 
quires; and  no  matter  how  sincerely  we  who  oppose  repeal 
may  make  it  indubitably  plain  that  we  ire  opposed — as  God 
knows  I  am — to  dictators  and  to  ruthless  conquests  and  to 
all  the  bitter  fruits  of  these,  we  know  that  the  failure  of 
repeal  will  be  construed — again  mistakenly — as  an  intentional 
aid  to  the  other  belligerent. 

Ah.  yes.  it  were  better  that  the  issue  never  had  been  raised 
at  all.  But,  being  raised,  we  had  better  stand  the  only 
ground  upon  which  there  is  no  reason  or  right  for  anyone  to 
misconstrue  the  congressional  purpose  of  1935  and  1936  and 
1937  to  be  neutral  in  behalf  of  ncninvolvemcnt.  No  one  can 
put  a  motive  into  the  mind  or  purpose  of  Congress  2  years 
ago  when  this  code  was  perf?cted,  so  we  had  better  stand 
upon  the  code  as  it  was  born  of  motives  that  arc  impregnably 
unassailable.  The  arms  embargo  is  the  symbol  of  that  atti- 
tude. And  I  confess  the  mystery  grows  upon  me  as  to  why 
anyone  thought  it  was  worth  while  to  raise  the  issue — if  our 
continuing  neutrality  is  the  sole  concern — because  most  ex- 
perts agree  that  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  which  repeal  will  turn  locse — if  that  Is  all  that  is  in- 
volvea-v^annot  possibly  seriously  influence  the  war's  remit. 
Why  change  unless  we  really  intend  to  influence  the  result? 
If  we  intend  to  influence  it,  how  far  are  we  prepared  to  go? 
If  we  are  not  intending  to  "go."  why  start?  We  intend  to  be 
either  neutral  or  unneutral.  We  intend  to  bo  either  in  or 
cut.  We  cannot  be  both.  Yet  if  Dr.  Gallup's  jx^lls  prove 
anything  at  all,  it  proves  that  most  of  our  rep«:'alists  are 
sitting  on  the  horns  of  this  dilemma. 

In  his  recent  message  the  President  said: 

The  essentials  Jor  American  peace  in  the  world  have  not  changed 
since  January. 

I  submit  that  we  might  have  gone  much  further.  The 
essentials  for  American  peace — if  that  be  our  sole  objective — 
have  not  changed  since  the  neutrality  code  was  written  and 
'the  arms  embargo  was  pronounced.  The  code,  I  say  again 
and  again,  is  the  symbol  of  our  noninvolvement.  To  change 
the  symbol  is  to  change  the  attitude.  I  care  not  with  what 
words  it  may  be  clothed. 

When  once  the  process  of  change  beeins.  when  once  we 
have  broi^n  down  our  resolve  to  stand  upon  our  own  lenalized 
concept/on  of  cur  own  neutrality,  no  man  knows  where  the 
process  [of  change  may  end. 

Is  my  philosophy  of  action  wholly  novel?  Is  this  the  first 
time  it  has  bt'en  asserted  that  neutrals  who  desire  and 
intend  to  stay  neutral  should  not — atrain  borrowing  the 
ld:om — •change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game"? 
That  i.-'.  change  them  prejudicially  to  one  brlligerent  or  the 
other.  Do  we  thus  in  some  way  collide  with  that  interna- 
tional law  for  which  the  President  so  eloquently  pleads?  Oh, 
no.  On  the  contrary,  the  collision  comes  when  we  do  what 
Is  now  proposed.  For  example,  the  famous  Roscoe  Pound, 
former  dean  of  the  Haiward  Law  School,  is  quoted  in  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  23  as — 

Warning  that  America,  If  it  changes  its  Neutrality  Act  so  as  to 
assist  one  belhgcrtnt,  will  in  effect  be  in  the  war. 

Those  are  nof  my  words,  but  the  words  of  Dean  Pound. 

Again,  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Syracu.'^e.  Sep- 
temtx^r  21,  quotes  Henry  S.  Fraser.  who  was  technical  expert 
to  the  League  of  Nations  committee  for  codification  of  inter- 
national law: 

There  is  an  established  principle  of  international  law  th.^t  a  neu- 
tral may  not,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  change  its  legislation  for  the 
purpose  of  assisting  one  of  the  belligerents. 

Kindred  authorities  are  so  numerous  that  it  is  needless  to 
extend  them  heie.  Suffice  it  to  present  one  exhibit  out  of  our 
own  official  records. 

In  1914,  upo:!  motion  of  a  distmgui.-hed  Democrat.  Mr. 
Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  it  was  propo.^ed  in  tlie  .Senate  of 
the  United  States  that  we  should  establ;.3h  an  arms  embargo 
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after  the  World  War  was  already  under  way.  British  ex- 
perts promptly  idd  us  it  would  be  unneutral  thus  to  change 
the  rule.~  in  the  middle  cf  the  game."  I  read  the  n-icssage  of 
Anibassad^r  Page  to  our  State  Department  from  London  en 
Deceiiib^r  11,  1914: 


Sr  Eilv  ;i'd  Orrv  uncfflrlallv  pxpres.'^eri  the  hope  to  me  thrt  the  bill 
IntroUuc'  CI  by  M;  Hucluo"  k  w:1I  not  ;  a-.-.  *  •  *  He  calK  utttn- 
tion  to  the  lad  that  Tins  would  be  bp^i.ial  leg  hlaticti  pa^.sed  ^hilo 
a  war  is  in  prcj^rts — 

Note  the  basis  cf  the  proie.st  because  it  preciSLly  fits  today's 
procedure —  j 

Special  lepif-'aticn  pa.-S'd  while  a  w;ir  is  in  prct^refy;  iru-tkinc;  radical 
dep.'Hrture  from  a  long-et- tablv  iicd  cu.stom  asid  thai  lor  th,^  reafon  it 
would  be  an  unneutral  a.,  t  tcwaid  the  belhgrroi.ts  tliat  (.an  piufit 
b;,    ;t 

Well,  th.e  American  Government  agreod  with  Sir  Edward. 
It  resisted  all  efToits  to  change  the  lulei  in  ihe  middle  of  the 
game  m  a  fa.vh.on  unequally  affecting  bclligtrents.  The 
Anglican  Secretary  of  State,  writing  to  the  German  Ambas- 
sador on  April  27,  1015,  said — and  this  is  olBciai  Ameucan 
doctrine: 

Th.^  Government — 

Thi.s  IS  the  American  Government  .^peaking — 

Tins  Government  holds  •  *  *  m  view  of  the  present  indis- 
putable cioctrlne  of  accepted  internationj'l  law,  that  any  change  in 
Its  own  I.(W,s  of  neutrality  durlnp  the  propre6<;  of  a  war  which  would 
affect  untquplly  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations 
at  war  would  be ■ 

What?— 

woutd    be    an    unjtistified   departxire    from    the    principles   of   .=trict 
neutrality  by  which  it  has  consi.stently  sought  to  direct  lU  actions. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  good  enough  for  me.  The  experts  can 
pur.'-ue  these  legalisms  as  far  a.s  th?y  please.  A  layman  can- 
not escap<'  the  impact  of  this  quotation.  If  the  United  States 
continues  "consi.<^tently  to  direct  its  neutrality"  according  to 
its  own  interpretation  of  "indisputable  international  law" — 
nam.ely.  that  it  cannot  change  its  own  laws  of  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  progress  of  a  war  in  any  fashion  which  would  affect 
bellig'^rcnts  unequally — then  it  cannot  lift  the  arms  embargo 
without  becoming  unneutral,  according  to  its  own  indictm.ont. 
That  is  my  whole  proposition  at  this  point.  I  do  not  believe 
that  unneutrality — no  matter  what  you  call  it — 'is  the  safer 
or  the  WiS:T  read  to  peace.  If  and  when,  if  ever,  we  are  ready 
frankly  to  discuss  unneutrality,  there  will  be  many  things  to 
talk  about  besides  the  arms  embargo,  because  war  itself  wiU 
be  a  much  closer  contemplation. 

Whatever  substitute  is  now  offered,  in  the  pending  bill,  for 
the  old  law  is,  of  course,  important.  But  it  is  of  secondary 
concern.  The  fact  that  it  is  a  substitute  is  the  all-controlling 
consideration.  I  hope  I  have  made  plain  my  belief  that  until 
the  arms  embargo  is  restored  no  alternative  devices — no 
matter  how  restrictive,  no  matter  how  nobly  meditated — can 
warrant  support  of  the  pending  bill.  The  embargo  is  the 
telltale  symbol.  But  I  want  briefly  to  discuss  the  substitute 
because,  in  some  phases,  it  serves  to  dramatize  and  emphasize 
what  peace  loses  when  the  embargo  goes.  The  committee 
majority  and  the  authors  cf  the  new  measure  have  obviously 
made  an  extreme  effort  in  attempting  to  exchange  new  in- 
-sulations  for  old.  At  some  points  they  have  become  far 
greater  isolationists  than  any  of  us  dreamed  of  being  when 
we  wrote  the  1937  code.  They  dismissed  practically  all  of 
the  Pre"-ident's  suggestions  for  neutrality  by  Executive  de- 
cree. They  created  what  are  virtually  new  embargoes- 
cert  pdnly  on  shipping  and  perhaps  on  finance — to  try  to  offset 
the  loss  of  the  one  on  munitions.  Contemplating  the  probable 
results,  I  confess  again  that  I  cannot  comprehend  why  an 
arms  embargo  is  so  repugnant  to  those  who  are  quite  willing 
to  go  to  these  new,  unprecedented,  restrictive  extremes.  I 
regret  more  than  ever  that  the  committee  declined,  for  some 
undisclosed  reason,  to  request  an  opinion  from  the  Secretary 
of  Slate  regarding  the  new  bill,  and  that  the  Secretary  de- 
clined an  opinion  when  I  personally  requested  it  myself. 
But  I  want  particularly  to  refer  to  cash  and  carry  in  the  new 
scheme  of  things. 


Mr,  President,  cash  and  carry  was  not  born  in  the  little 
caucus  v,hich  wrote  the  pending  measure.  Or  no!  Cash  and 
carry  was  bovn  a'=  part  of  the  Neutrality  Code  of  1937,  in 
which  it  pcrmissively  applied  to  certain  articles  and  commodi- 
ties o'lher  than  the  limited  category  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war.  We  who  are  standing  in  opposition 
to  repeal  today  in  most  cases  were  fervently  urging  cash  and 
carry  at  that  time  upon  all  commodities  except  munitions; 
and  we  still  ur;ie  it  today  and  are  prepared  to  vote  for  it. 
But  we  are  not  prepared  to  vote  for  it  at  the  expense  of  the 
loss  of  the  major  insulation  of  all,  wliich  is  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  sordid  involvement  of  becoming  armorers  to  the  belliger- 
ents of  the  world. 

Unfortunately  the  cash-and-carry  section  applying  to  other 
ccmniodities  expired  by  limitation  last  May,  at  which  time 
I  moved  to  renew  it.  Under  my  philosophy  of  our  appropriate 
course  of  action,  it  is  still  entitled  to  apply  to  belligerent 
exports  other  than  munitions. 

There  comes  the  whole  argument — that  by  clinging  to  the 
embargo  we  are  leaving  everything  else  at  the  mercy  of  war's 
vicissitudes.  We  do  not  need  to  leave  anything  at  the  mercy 
of  war's  vici.ssitudes:  but  why,  in  the  name  of  God  and  com- 
mon sense,  in  taking  everything  else  out  of  war's  vicissitudes, 
do  we  have  to  start  selling  munitions  of  war?  What  is  there 
about  such  a  course  which  so  essentially  and  indispensably 
seems  to  contribute  to  the  safety  of  America?  I  think  that 
section  2,  referring  to  other  commodities  in  connection  with 
cash  and  carry,  was  so  definitely  part  of  the  Neutrality  Code 
of  1937  that,  despite  its  lap.se  for  a  few  months,  it  is  entitled 
to  be  considered  as  inherently  related  to  that  code,  and  that 
we  would  not  be  changing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the 
game  in  an  authentic  sense  by  thus  rcenacting  it.  I  should 
like  to  see  it  reenacted.  But  I  make  this  controlling  reser- 
vation. If  the  weight  of  oflicial  opinion  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment should  find  its  reenactment  to  be  in  violation  of  the 
principle  upon  which  I  stand,  I  should  choose  the  principle 
rather  than  the  reenactment.  But  those  who  reject  the  prin- 
ciple could,  if  they  please,  certainly  have  cash  and  carry  on 
all  commodities  except  munitions,  and  they  could  have  prac- 
tically every  other  provision  they  are  proposing  in  the  new 
substitute,  with  scarcely  any  argument  except  in  respect  to 
details,  if  they  would  only  stop  trj'ing  to  turn  America  once 
more  into  a  belligerent  arsenal.  That  is  the  only  question 
in  this  debate,  and  everything  else  is  incompetent,  immate- 
rial, and  irrelevant.  I  think  that  is  what  lawyers  say. 
ILa  lighter.] 

The  point  at  primary  issue  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  sub- 
stitute cash  and  carry  for  the  embargo  in  respect  to  the 
export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  regard- 
less of  what  happens  to  other  commodities.  In  a  choice  be- 
tween cash  and  carry  and  mere  reliance  upon  international 
law — as  respects  the  export  control  of  commodities  other  than 
munitions — I  should  choose  cash  and  carry  because — de- 
spite its  dangers  and  its  implications — to  which  I  wish 
frankly  to  refer  in  a  moment — I  should  consider  it  safer 
and  wiser  than  reliance  upon  international  law  alone. 
Hence  my  relative  preference  at  that  point.  But  there  are 
serious  dangers  and  serious  implications — it  does  no  good  to 
blink  them— and  when  the  choice  is  between  cash  and  carry 
and  complete  embargo,  as  applied  to  the  fLnished,  lethal 
munitions  of  war,  the  choice  is  a  totally  different  proposition. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  embargo  must  get  the  decision 
over  cash  and  carry.  It  seems  to  me  the  existing  law^  is 
better  and  safer  and  wiser  from  every  American  point  of  \1ew, 
entirely  aside  from  the  basic  fact  that  it  is  the  indispensable 
symbol  of  the  American  attitude  and  the  American  purpose. 
Numerous  newspaper  editorials  have  urged  that  this  debate 
be  settled  within  the  narrow  limits  of  this  one  question, 
namely.  Is  the  embargo  on  munitions  or  cash  and  carry  for 
munitions  the  safer  policy  if  our  objective  is  to  favor  nothing 
but  our  own  insulation  against  involvement  and  to  favor 
nobody  but  Americans  at  peace?  It  is  to  this  question  that  I 
now  address  myself. 

Cash  and  carry  invites  all  belligerents  to  come  with  their 
ships  and  pocketbooks  and  get  their  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
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implorr.cnts  cf  war."  /\ctua'ly — and  that  is,  of  course,  the 
motive — It  presents  this  privilege  almost  exclusively  to  \\hich- 
ever  bclHccrcnt  is  in  c^nirr.ar.d  of  the  sea.  So  the  ships  of  one 
belligerent — probably  the  armed  ship-s — enter  our  American 
harbors  and  tie  up  at  our  American  docks  and  load  themselves 
w;th  prepaid  cntraband.  Meanwhile  v,hat  is  tiie  other  bol- 
l:eerent  doing?  Precisely  the  same  thing  as  in  1917-13 — 
attempting  to  sink  these  ships  with  their  contraband  the 
mcment  they  leave  our  territorial  waters.  Where  do  our 
territorial  waters  end?  AccGrdmg  to  internaticnal  law,  which 
the  President  so  heartily  applauds,  they  end  3  miles  at  sea. 
But  according  to  a  recent  Presidential  dictum,  in  complete 
disre-r^d  cf  international  law,  they  extend  wherever  our 
national  interest  goes:  and  according  to  our  spokesman  in 
the  contemporary  Pan  American  Conference,  they  may  go  200 
or  300  ir.ilc:s  out  to  sra.  So  cn'^  of  two  things  happens  under 
ca.'h  and  cairy;  Eith  r  we  invite  the  war  into  our  "front 
yard."  so  to  speak,  3  miles  offshor'^.  or  we  try  by  dictum  to 
ex'f-nd  the  limit  and  prrcoed  to  quarrel  with  belligerents  as  to 
precisely  whore  the  kill  may  start.  We  can  take  our  choice. 
The  former  is  too  close  for  comfort  and  the  latter  is  too  con- 
trcvrrsial  to  be  safe.  I.s  it  possible  that  anyone  can  seriously 
arcup  that  cash  and  carry  is  less  hazardous  and  less  likely  to 
invclvcmpnts  tlian  no  trade  in  munitions  at  all? 

But,  thpy  say.  will  not  cash  and  carry  on  other  com- 
modities involve  the  same  hazards''  Have  not  the  belligerents 
indicated  that  tliey  will  not  discriminate  between  munitions 
and  other  ccm,modities?  Well,  what  of  it?  Is  that  any  reason 
why  we  should  voluntarily  extend  the  hazard  to  includ'^  muni- 
tions, which  ctrtainly  is  the  most  complete  contraband  of  all? 
If  there  are  no  shipments  of  munitions  at  all.  this  much  of 
the  tareet  is  withdrawn  There  is  less  rather  than  m.ore 
expo>ure — and  that  is  the  question  we  are  now  discussing. 
Th'^  passing  of  title  under  cash  and  carry  is,  of  course,  sup- 
pc-^ed  to  insulate  us  an>'way.  But  3  miles  from  shore  is  too 
close  for  the  so-called  mistakes  v.hich  always  seem  to  be 
happening  in  submarine  warfare:  and  a  controversy  over  our 
right  to  push  this  protective  limit  farther  out  to  sea  may  too 
easily  invite  many  other  so-called  collisions:  and  in  what- 
ever d  ?ree  we  reduce  the  opportunity  for  mistakes  and 
collisions  we  have  improved  our  own  situation. 

The  President  has  argued,  in  this  connection,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent for  us  to  embargo  the  finished  product  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implommts  of  war  while  withholding  it 
from  their  component  parts.  At  first  blu.sh  that  muiht  .--eem 
to  be  true.  However  true,  I  could  not  corccde  him  the  validity 
of  an  argum.ent  that  we  should  remedy  an  inconsistency  by 
abandoning  a  formula  which  i.s  at  least  half  richt  in  order  to 
embrace  an  alternative  which  is  relatively  all  v.rcng.  But 
jUot  how  true  is  his  premise?  Has  there  net  always  been  a 
di.Uinction  between  unconditional  contraband  and  conditional 
contraband  and  noncontraband  in  the  internaticnal  law  of 
which  he  thinks  so  highly?  Have  they  not  always  been 
t>;'ated  differently  so  far  as  the  law  itself  is  concerned? 
Is  there  not  an  inherent  difference  between  these  cate- 
gcra-'  U>ing  one  of  his  examples,  is  there  not  a  real 
dilTerence  between  the  expert  of  cotton  and  the  export  cf 
puncotton?  Guncotton  is  almost  exclu.->ively  an  instrument 
of  destruction.  Its  war  export  is  cbvicui-ly  for  lethal  pur- 
poses. Not  so  with  ordinary  cotton.  It  has  a  thousand 
peacetime  uses.  Simply  because  we  prcpov-e  to  embargo 
direct  implements  cf  death,  m.ust  we  similarly  embargo  all  the 
implements  cf  peacetime  industry  even  though  the  latter  con- 
tribute ultimately  to  the  total  resources  cf  a  belligerent?  I 
do  not  think  so.  Neither  did  Congress  nor  the  President  when 
they  made  the  code  of  1937.  Neither  does  international  law. 
But  whatever  the  metaphysics  as  respects  these  so-called 
inLonsistencies.  the  hard-headed  fact  relentlessly  recurs 
th.^t  the  law  is  the  law:  that  v.e  are  not  entitled  to  alter  it 
prejudicially  to  ethers  m  the  midst  cf  a  war:  that  our  own 
self-interest  is  asserted  by  all  concerned  to  be  the  business 
cf  keeping  out  of  this  war:  that  any  substitute  for  an  embargo 
en  munitions  is  a  step — be  it  short  or  long — toward  war  and 
not  a  vay  from  it.  Indeed,  the  direction  rather  than  the 
leuijth  of  the  stop  is  its  cmiuous  factor. 


But  let  me  get  back  once  more  to  that  naked  question  as  to 
which  is  safer — a  munitions  embargo  or  cash  and  carry  for 
niunitions:  and  that  is  the  burden  of  the  entire  argument  I 
have  heard  upon  the  other  side.  The  embargo  is  safer,  be- 
cause any  encouragement  to  an  abnorm.al  w&r  boom  is  an 
invitation  to  one  of  the  most  devastating  influences  that  can 
curse  cur  cccnomic  life.  In  addition,  Uke  it  of  not.  the  eco- 
nomic impulse  of  a  war-profits  appetite  is  at  war  with  peace. 
Yes;  I  freely  concede  that  this  agreement  applies  to  ca.sh  and 
carry  on  commodities  other  than  munitions,  although  in  le'^ser 
degree,  but  I  do  not  concede  that  this  latter  fact  justifies  the 
addition  of  munitions  to  the  hazard.  Indeed,  the  very  fact 
that  all  abnormal  war  trade  is  tinctured  with  this  jeopardy 
makes  it  worth  v.hile  to  linger  for  a  moment  on  the  contem- 
plation. But  before  I  do  so,  I  want  to,  register  this  important 
and  significant  fact:  while  we  still  have  citizeiis  who  frankly 
want  war  trade,  and  to  whom,  therefore,  the  idea  of  an  em- 
bargo is  abhorrent,  be  it  said  to  the  everla.sting  credit  of  mtich. 
if  net  most,  of  our  industrial  leadership — and  this  includes 
some  of  the  leading  spokesmen  of  the  very  munitions  trade 
itself — that  it  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the  wrenching  dislo- 
cations and  distorted  values  created  by  wi>r  booms.  It  knows 
the  awful  penalties  of  readjtistment  v.hen  war  orders  stop, 
and  it  knows  the  ease  with  which  the  beneficiaries  of  bonanza 
can  find  high-sounding  reasons  why  war  orders  ought  not 
to  stop.  Much  of  this  leadership — even  in  the  munitions  field 
itself.  I  repeat — is  opposed  today  to  the  repeal  of  the  muni- 
tions embargo.  So  this  is  no  indiscriminate  indictment 
which  I  file  as  I  proceed.  I  simply  recite  a  bit  of  hi.-,tiiry  by 
way  of  admonition. 

We  may  start  with  cash  and  carry  on  munitions,  which 
sounds  rather  neighborly  and  profitable  and  inoffensive.  It 
almost  puts  peace  on  a  chain-store  basis.  But  alien  cash  is 
limited.  One  day  it  runs  out.  But  we  have  geared  oiu^relves 
to  this  munitions  trade,  and  we  want  to  keep  it  going.  It  is 
employing  men.  It  is  paying  dividends.  It  is  fi  athering 
nests.  What'^haiipf ns  then?  I  ;eem  to  recall  the  candid 
message  of  jour  Ambas.-ador  Pace  at  London,  who.  m  the 
World  War.,  cabled  the  State  Department  on  March  5,  1917: 

Perhap.«  our  going  io  war  Is  the  nnly  way  In  which  ovir  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintaaieci  and  a  pa:;lc  averted. 

That  was  his  idea  of  a  eood  rea.-on  for  v.ninc  to  war.  It  was 
a  very  human,  thoush  a  \ery  sordid,  statement.  I  repeat: 
What  happens  when  the  ca.-h  gives  out?  Do  we  not  then 
confront  a  thunderinc  drive  for  credit  and  carry?  Indeed, 
the  p^^ndmg  b.ll  tak-:'.-;  its  first  piously  protecti  d  squint  in  this 
direction  with  its  limited  provision  for  90-day  credits.  Well— 
and  then  wliat  happens  when  the  credit  gives  ouf  Will  it 
not  then  be  a  strident  demand  for  loans  and  rurry?  And 
doe.':  not  all  this  finally  land  tis  prec'selv  where  it  did  in 
1917-18'  And  then  does  it  not  land  U';  in  the  panic  of 
1919-20?  Oh.  yes:  I  know  that  a  sturdy  Congres.s  can  stop 
thi.-;  siquenee — if  it  will:  and  perhaps  we  are  sufficiently  chas- 
tentd  by  our  memories  of  25  year.s  ago,  when  we  did  not 
even  tet  our  inc^ney  back.  But  approximately  this  same  se- 
quence was  so  definitely  the  1914-17  seqiienee  tliat  the  warn- 
ing Is  not  to  be  iirnored.  At  first,  on  August  15.  1914,  our  State 
Department  sturdily  announced  that  loans  to  anv  bellicerent 
are  inconsl.'-tent  with  the  tru"  spirit  of  neirraliiy.  Within 
2  months,  to  wit,  on  October  23.  1914.  this  fcrthn^zht  doctrine 
had  been  conveniently  shifted  to  discriminate  between  loans  of 
money  and  K  ans  of  bank  credit  to  make  American  purchases, 
still  piously  denying  the  former  but  condoning  the  latter.  By 
September  6,  1915.  Secretaries  Lansing  and  McAdoo  were 
saying  it  was  necessary  to  permit  general  money  loans  to  the 
Allies,  Two  days  later  the  President  acquiesced.  One  month 
later  the  first  ereat  Anglo-French  loan  of  SiiOO  OGO  000  was 
made:  and  Andre  Tardieu.  Premier  of  France,  observed: 

Frrm  that  tlnie  on,  who'hrr  dr-irrd  nr  not,  the  vlrtrry  of  the 
Allies  became  es.<;ential  to  the  United  States. 

Now,  do  not  mistake  what  I  am  .saying.  Tliis  sequence 
would  be  impossible  tinder  the  pending  bill — and  its  congres- 
sional authors  intend  that  it  shall  be  impossible.  That  is  not 
the  point.    The  point  is  tliat  m.imjtions  and  war  trade  and 
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profits,  once  started,  are  hard  to  stop.  This  same  old  urge  is 
evident  in  some  quarters  today,  although,  thank  God,  in  in- 
fhiitely  less  degree.  Yet  some  of  those  who  ask  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  have  frankly  talked  with  me  regarding  the  op- 
portunities for  profitable  trade.  Even  the  President  gingerly 
approached  this  commercial  theme  in  his  message  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  when  he  said: 

from  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantape  to  us 
Ir.  -^-ndint;  "'l  m;oiiuT  of  artid-.-b  across  the  "cean  for  fi'Uil  procets- 
Inp  there  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousand.?  by  douig 
It  here? 

But  I  recall  him  at  Chautauqua  a  few  years  back,  when  he 
brilliantly  said  that  war  profits  are  fool's  gold,  and  I  am  sure 
that  is  the  reality  of  his  position  today.  Indeed,  ihat  Chau- 
tauqua speech  is  worth  remembering.    I  quote: 

It  Is  clear  that  •  •  •  the  measures  pa.-^.sect  by  Congress  w^in.d, 
In  ttie  event  of  war  on  some  other  cr)ntinent.  reduce  war  profits 
which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  Amerlcnn  citizens  Industrial  and 
aKMcuitural  production  for  a  war  market  m;.y  give  nnmctiic  fortunes 
tu  u  few  men,  but  for  the  Nation  us  a  whole  it  produces  disaster. 

Then  the  President  recounted  the  disasters  of  1917-20  and 
continued:  t 

Nevertheless,  If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent — 

And  that  is  what  has  just  happened— 
in  us  not  bl;nk  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thou- 
Rh.nd'-   of   Aniiriciin'^   who.   seeking    Immediate   rirhe^  -fool's  gold — 
would   attempt    to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutraUty. 

They  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity  — 


Ah,  what  wide  publicity! — 
that  !f  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that  and  the  other 
article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of  America  would  all 
fli:d  work  They  would  tell  ycu  that  if  they  could  extend  credit  to 
wairmg  r.aticns  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  to 
build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts.  They  wculd  tell  you 
that  America  once  more  would  capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans,  I  fear — 

Yes;  we  are  finding  it  hard —  | 

to  look  bevond.  to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties,  the  Inevitable 
dav  of  reckoning,  that  comes  from  a  false  prosperity.  To  resist  the 
clamor  of  that  greed.  If  war  should  come,  would  require  the  un- 
swerving support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

If  we  face  tl.e  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer  -'We  choo.se  peace."  It  Ls  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encpurau'i-  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

Those  crystal  words  are  all  just  as  true  in  this  hour  of  the 
acid  test,  which  he  foresaw,  as  they  were  when  they  were 
uttered  on  August  14,  1936,  when  the  President  was  praising 
the  act  of  1935  which  first  established  the  American  principle 
of  the  arms  embargo.  I  attribute  no  desertion  of  this  sound 
philosophy  to  the  authors  and  proponents  of  the  pending  bill. 
But  I  say  that,  unwittingly  and  unintentionally,  they  may  be 
opening  the  door  to  another  such  malignant  sequence  of 
events  in  some  degree.  I  say  that  so  far  as  the  munitions 
traffic  is  concerned  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  stops  the  vicious  circle  ere  it  starts,  while 
cash  and  carry  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  starts  the  vicious  circle  that  may  never  stop.  It  is  just 
one  more  clinching  reason  why — in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental, symbohc  principle  involved — the  retention  of  the 
embargo  is  to  the  relative  advantage  of  America.  It  may 
temporarily  be  harder  on  our  cash  registers,  but  it  will  be 
easier  upon  our  permanent  stabilities  and  certainly  it  will  be 
infinitely  easier  upon  our  sons. 

I  have  associated  myself  with  this  theme  so  long  that  no 
one  should  be  surprised  to  find  me  consistently  sustaining  it 
today.  Ten  years  ago  when  the  American  Legion  was  pressing 
its  proposals  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war  I  handled  Its 
resolutions  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  and  I  believe  I  am  the 
only  surviving  Senate  member  of  the  joint  commission  which 
plowed  the  first  ground  under  Secretary  of  War  Hurley.  I 
later  collaborated  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Nye  ]  in  the  sponsorship  of  the  munitions-investigation  reso- 
lution and  served  on  the  committee.  I  supported  the  Neu- 
trality Acts  of  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  Those  suspicious  and 
intolerant  souls  who  have  tried  to  find  some  ulterior  motive 


behind  my  present  attitudes  are  either  unfamiliar  with  the 
record  or  incapable  of  consecutive  thought. 

Now  I  want  to  go  back  to  just  one  other  allusion  in  the 
Presidential  message.    Much  emphasis  is  put  upon  what  the 
Pres-dent  calls  the  disastrous  failure  of  Thomas  Jefferson's 
Embargo  and  Non-Intercourse  Act  at  the  turn  of  the  first 
century  of  the  Repubhc's  hfe.    He  says  it  "brought  our  own 
Nation  close  to  ruin" — referring  to  the  enforced  collapse  of 
our  foreign  trade — and  of  course  it  did.     I  assume  the  in- 
tended inference  is  that  the  embargo  of  1939  might  do  the 
same.    Otherwise  I  do  not   know  why  the  alleged  parallel 
was  drawn.    But  is  there  any  remote  justification  for  such 
an  inference  or  such  a  simile?    Jefferson's  embargo  pro- 
hibited the  saihng  of  any  vessel  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States  to  any  foreign  port  except  foreign  armed  public  ships. 
Any  vessel,  mark  you,  from  any  port.    It  encompassed  the 
whole  American  export  commerce,  except  on  foreign  armed 
public   ships.     The    1939   embargo   applies   solely   to   "arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  which  do  not  consti- 
tute more  than  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  normal  export 
trade.    It  seems   to   me   that   any   suggestion  of   a  ruinous 
parallel  between  an  all-inclusive  embargo  and  a  less-than-1- 
percent  embargo  is  little  short  of  grotesque.    The  new  bill— 
the  pending  proposal — with  its  complete  embargo  on  Ameri- 
can  shipping   to  belligerents  infinitely   more   deserves   the 
Presidential  stigma,  if  it  be  a  stigma,  than  the  old  bill — the 
present  law — which  we  defend.    Meanwhile  I  submit  that 
there  is  nothing  calculated  to  bring  our  own  Nation  close 
to  ruin— the  Presidential  phrase — in  our  simple  abstention 
from  participating  in  the  extraordinary  traffic  in  munitions 
incidental  to  other  peoples'  wars.    I  think  the  proximity  to 
ruin  is  the  other  way  around.     Meanwhile  I  find  it  is  a 
novel  thought  to  most  historians  when  the  President  sug- 
gests that  the  Jefferson  embargo  was  the  main  cause  of  the 
War  of  1812. 

But  from  whateyer  viewpoint  the  problem  is  sissessed,  Mr, 
President,  I  find  myself  always  driven  back  to  the  proposition 
that  no  matter  what  else  is  involved  in  this  biU,  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo,  which  is  the  all-controlling  symbol  of 
an  attitude,  is  not  the  way  to  encourage  America's  non- 
involvement  in  this  war  and  in  all  of  its  disastrous  conse- 
quences. Because  of  the  reasons  assigned  to  repeal,  it  is  the 
way.  rather,  to  encourage  ourselves  to  progressively  believe 
that  our  appropriate  national  course  Is  to  tie  our  destiny  with 
one  beUigerent  against  the  other  and  to  progressively  act 
upon  that  theory  as  our  favorite's  subsequent  vicissitudes 
may  require.  That  is  not  the  road  to  peace.  Without  at- 
tempting to  associate  him  with  my  own  specific  viewpoint,  I 
want  to  quote  upon  this  point  the  words  of  the  distinguished 
new  national  commander  of  the  American  Legion.  Raymond 
J.  Kelly,  from  my  own  Michigan,  delivering  his  first  post- 
election utterance: 

The  voices  of  more  than  1,000.000  American  World  War  veterans 
united  in  a  common  chorus  that  America  must  maintain  real 
neutrality — that  under  no  condition  shall  It  be  distorted  Into  a 
deceptive  and  misleadiiig  attempt  to  take  sides  behind  the  scenes. 

No  one,  I  hope,  will  attempt  to  read  me  as  charging  de- 
ception  or  distortion  to  the  authors  of  this  bill.  Again  and 
again  I  pay  tribute  to  the  effort  they  have  made  to  give  us 
adequate  protective  compensation  for  the  loss  of  the  arms 
embargo.  But  they  fail  before  they  start— when  they  start 
with  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  it  is  the  key 
I  to  the  whole  situation.  It  is  our  exi)ectations  that  are  dis- 
torted and  our  hopes  that  are  deceived  when  we  try  to  be 
neutral  and  unneutral  in  the  same  breath. 

If  we  ever  reach  the  point  where  the  American  people  are 
substantially  convinced  that  American  destiny  is  unavoidably 
dependent  upon  and  inseverably  linked  with  the  fate  of  one 
side  or  the  other  in  a  European  war— which,  in  spite  of  my 
predilections.  I  strongly  deny— or  if  we  ever  find  one  of  these 
beUigerents  invading  essential  democracy  in  the  United  States 
or  in  this  western  world,  then  let  us  not  be  content  merely  to 
edge  our  way  toward  war  in  the  disguise  of  a  neutral,  but 
let  us  go  all  the  way  in  with  everything  we  have  got.  But 
God  forbid  the  arrival  of  such  a  zero  hour.  Meanwhile,  let  us 
stay  all  the  way  out. 
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Another  thing'  "While  not  encouraging  ourselves  to  depart 
from  the  solid  rock  of  noninvolvement.  let  us  be  sure  we  do 
not  encouragt^  others  to  believe  that  the  repeal  of  this  em- 
bargo, if  it  occurs,  is  the  symbol  of  an  attitude  that  means 
more  than  it  really  do'^^s.  Let  the  protestations  of  the  spongers 
of  th:s  bill — that  thoir  purpose  is  as  completely  antiwar  as 
cur  own — be  taken  at  face  valuf^,  lest  when  the  first  step  is 
tdkf  n  away  from  straight  neutrality,  we  do  not  find  ourselves 
unintent'.onally  entungl'^d  m  moral  commitments  which  may 
easily  lead  to  tragic  misunderstandings,  even  among  thoce 
whom  WD  thus  propose  to  favor.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
bitterncr„s  of  disillusioned  resentments  upon  this  score.  I  am 
cont'-nt  to  quote  the  distinguished  ex-Senator  George  Whar- 
ton Pepper,  cf  Penns:, Ivania,  when  he  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  do  not  mean  to  infer 
that  he  approves  the  present  law.  It  is  by  way  of  warning,  if 
and  when  the  present  law  be  changed,  that  I  recall  his  words. 
He  is  speakine  of  the  danger  of  unwittingly  misleading  other 
nations  as  to  the  extent  of  cur  friendly  interest — so  easy  in  tha 
present  instance: 

It  would  be  :\  traglr  thing  If  as  a  result  of  our  utterances,  they 
werp  to  assume  commitments  which  otherwise  they  would  not 
assume,  and  plunge  into  war  for  the  sake  of  consistency  and  honor, 
and  Wire  to  turn  to  us  to  make  good  what  they  understood  our 
asisurances  to  be.  and  thus  put  us  in  a  position  where  wc  would 
either  h'jve  to  smlUr.gly  explain  that  we  never  had  any  intention  of 
b^ins  taken  so  s-eriously.  cr  else  cu.'sclves  plunge  into  a  war  which  we 
would  not  approve  either  as  respects  Its  necessity  or  its  wisdom. 

So  I  think  it  is  important  to  emphas'.ze  that  most  of  those 
who  favor  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embar^io  emphatically  in- 
sist that  they  h.ave  no  thought  of  going  further,  and  that 
they,  r^^o  are  firmly  d<"ternilnrd  to  keep  us  cut  of  this  war. 
But  I  think  It  is  still  more  im.portant  to  insist  that  the  arms 
embargo  be  left  alone,  so  that  there  is  no  cause  or  excuse  of 
any  nature  for  anyone  to  beleve,  however  mistakenly,  that 
we  may  one  day  rejoin  the  European  battle  line. 

I  r>  ject  the  frequent  fatalistic  thinking  among  our  own 
people  that  this  involvement  finally  is  inevitable,  and  tha' 
the  President  s  sudden  proclamation  of  "partial  emergency," 
where  none  exists,  is  the  for-  runner  of  unavoidable  complete 
emergency  born  of  war  itself,  or  that  cur  step-up  in  national 
defense  is  inevitably  proph-^t;c  of  its  early  martial  use.  I 
decry  the  weakened  resistance  as  a  result  in  our  own  state  of 
mind.  It  is  not  the  psychology  of  peace.  It  is  the  psychology 
of  w:>r  D'^nmaik.  Norway.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  and  the 
Ndherland.-.  all  m  the  vrry  corkpit  of  the  last  World  War, 
stayed  out  from  the  beginning  to  the  end.  As  Dr.  L.  D.  Still- 
well,  of  Dartmouth  College,  said  to  our  committee: 

If  little  domocraclos  within  gun  range  of  a  great  war  can  keep 
free,  surely  a  gnat  democracy  protected  by  a  great  ocean  can  do 
likewise, 

I  rej'^ct  also  th"  not'i^n  that  our  American  fate  is  arbitrarily 
contingent  upon  the  European  outcome;  that  we  will  be 
next — as  it  frec,uent!y  li  put — if  collectivism  wins.  There 
will  not  be  any  next  for  any  participants  in  this  World  War 
if  It  nin,^  on  to  a  c  inclusive  military  end  because  it  will  be  so 
decimating  and  exhaiistue  for  all  concerned.  But  if  there 
were  to  be  a  next  and — concea,ng  the  improbabilities  for  the 
sake  of  tlie  argument — it  should  be  the  United  States,  I  sub- 
mit that  we  were  well  aiviscd  to  husband  all  our  resources 
and  to  perfect  our  own  una.ssailable  defense  here  upon  this 
sidf  of  3  GOO  miles  of  sea  rather  than  to  dissipate  our  strength 
and  our  vitality  in  advance.  In  this  particular  pha.se  of  the 
contemplation  I  feel  constrained  to  borrow  Presidential  lan- 
guage ;und  apply  it  to  tho  situation.  "All  we  need  to  fear  is 
fear  it.^df."  Certainly  it  would  be  the  climax  in  folly  for  us 
to  warp  our  neutrality  in  tlus  war  to  fit  the  utterly  remote 
and  stx-culatne  circum.-^tances  of  the  next  war  thereafter. 

Our  status  today  must  be  that  of  scrupulous  detachment. 
Nor  IS  this  the  counsel  of  self-interest  alone.  Our  greatest 
serv:ce  to  tht  humaniiies  and  ultimately  to  the  cause  of  peace 
lies  in  the  maximum  aloofness  which  wo  can  contrive  to  main- 
tain so  that  our  scrupulously  neutral  influence  can  ask  for 
justice  from  all  belligerents  al  ke  when  we  shall  choose  to  ask 
cons.d'^raticn  lor  the  voice  of  reason.  Dr.  Tansill,  of  Pordhain 
Umvers.ty.  told  our  commiLtee  that  President  Wilson's  peace 


appeal  failed  in  Dectmber  1916  chiefly  because  it  v.-as  preceded 
by  too  many  unneutral  attitudes  which  robbed  it  of  the  de- 
tached and  impartial  authority  necessary  to  its  success.  In 
this  new  crisis  some  voice  should  remain  availabl?  to  speak 
to  all  concerned  in  behalf  of  the  prcstrvation  of  civilization. 

Emcr.son's  famous  apostrophe  comes  ringing  down  the 
j'ears  in  this  connection: 

America  is  God's  last  chance  to  make  a  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  applaud  the  contemporary  conferences  in 
Panama  to  seek  further  solidarity  of  interest  and  defense  in 
this  essentially  democratic  Western  World  and  I  would  with- 
hold no  appropriate  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of  these 
ideals  to  which  our  Monroe  Doctrine  was  dedicated  more  than 
a  century  ago.  This  i.s  Useful  action  which  looks  toward  the 
preservation  of  our  ou-n  pursuits  of  peace.  But  I  would  not 
step  one  inch  toward  Europe.  And  certainly  I  would  not  step 
one  inch  toward  Europe's  wars.  Therefore,  as  the  indispensa- 
ble symbol  of  cur  deliberate  detachment  and  the  master  key 
to  our  defense  against  involvement,  I  would  preserve  the  arms 
embargo  which  this  pending  measure  would  destroy. 

America  is  free  from  the  darkness  and  the  horror  of  war. 
It  is  in  no  spirit  of  exultation  that  we  thus  note  our  incom- 
parable blessings.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  deepest  and  most  sym- 
pathetic pity  that  we  contemplate  the  fate  of  others — particu- 
larly in  brave  but  prostrate  Poland,  which  is  historically 
immune  to  permanent  partition.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of  resolute 
purpose  to  preserve  democracy  as  it  is  particularly  comnuitcd 
to  our  keeping  in  this  younger  hemisphere.  It  is  in  a  spirit  of 
humble  gratitude  that  two  great  oceans,  though  much  fore- 
shortened, still  relatively  insulate  our  shoies  again.-.t  this  curse 
of  war  and  the  clashing  European  rivalries  and  menaces  out 
of  which  it  seems  perpetually  to  grow.  But  it  must  also  be  in 
a  spirit  of  grim  determination  that  we  shall  pre^serve  cur  in.su- 
lation  to  the  last  honorable  degree.  Wc  may  disagree  among 
ourselves  as  to  the  wisest  means  to  win  and  save  this  benedic- 
tion. But  in  the  face  of  this  objective  we  must  finally  be  one 
people,  of  one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  clear  resolution,  walking 
before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living.     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  TOBEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  ofifer  an 
amendment  and  have  it  pending? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Hill  in  th.e  chair>.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  cllers  an  amendment,  which  the  clerk 
will  read. 

The  amendment  was  read  as  follows:  j 

On  page  26.  line  18,  strike  out  the  word  "and"  and  Insert,  after 
the  word  ■Commerce"  in  buch  line,  a  comniii  and  the  folic iwuig: 
"two  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  he  rppomied  by  ih-  Pre-idetit  of 
th"  S?nate.  and  two  Members  of  the  Hnu.se  of  Repre.sentatlvcs,  to 
be  appointed  by  t!ie  Speaker  of  the  HuU.se  of  Representatives  A 
congressional  vacancy  in  the  membership  cf  tlie  Board  shall  be 
filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection," 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  leaders  in  the  Senate  have 
variously  estimated  that  it  will  be  from  3  weeks  to  as  much  as 
2  months  before  final  enactment  of  Hou^^e  Joint  Resolution 
306  could  be  accomplished. 

In  addition  to  providing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  the 
pending  joint  resolution  sets  up  safeguards  to  keep  American 
vccscls  cut  cf  war  zones  and  forbids  American  merchant  ves- 
sels from  carrying  goods  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  These 
safeguards  ?re  not  now  in  our  existing  neutrality  law.  The 
greater  part  of  the  debate  on  the  pending  joint  resolution 
will  center  upon  the  controversial  issue  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

Leaders  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country*  have  agreed  that 
the  causes  which  drew  us  into  the  last  European  conflict  were 
the  seizure  and  sinking  of  American  merchant  vessels  carry- 
ing cargoes  to  the  belligerents. 

So  far  as  protection  against  a  repetition  of  tho.se  same 
causes  at  the  present  time  is  concerned.  America  stands  in 
the  same  position  which  it  occupied  in  1917. 

Recently  England  has  announced  to  the  world  that  it  is 
arming  its  merchant  sliips.  and  Germany  has  replied  that 
such  vessels  will  therefore  be  considered  as  men-of-war,  and 
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has  warned  that  It  will  be  compelled  to  sink  such  vessels 
w.thout  warmng. 

During  the  World  War.  before  America's  entrance  Into  the 
conflict.  Great  Britain  flew  the  American  flag  on  some  of 
her  merchant  vessels,  admittedly  to  mislead  the  German  sub- 
marines,   TTiis  practice  may  prevail  at  the  present  time. 

American  mei  chant  ships  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst 
of  war  zones  and  carrying  cargoes  destined  for  the  bel- 
ligerents. There  is  great  danger  that  some  of  them  will  be 
sunk— perhaps  by  mistake,  perhaps  deliberately— tomorrow, 
next  week,  or  next  month.  I 

Tluis,  by  extensive  debate  by  the  Congress  on  the  arms- 
embargo-repeal  section  of  the  bUl  we  are  holding  up  passage 
of  those  sections  designed  to  keep  our  ships  out  of  the  dan- 
ger zones.  We  must  put  first  things  first,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks  I  will  make  a  moaon  to  have  those 
sections  dealing  with  such  safeguards  made  a  separate  bill, 
to  be  acted  upon  forthwith,  with  the  understanding  that  the 
remainder  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  shall  be  taken 
up  immediately  upon  passage  of  the  safeguard  provisions. 
On  Thursday.  September  28.  I  wrote  and  delivered  a  letter  to 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  BarkleyI.  the  majority 
leader;  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI.  the  rrA- 
nority  leader:  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PittmanI.  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  and  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah),  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  urging  them  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  to  meet  this  suggestion.  I  read 
one  of  these  letters  to  the  Senate: 

UmTED  States  Senate. 
CoMMrrTEE   ON   Banking   and   Ctrrenct. 

September  28,  1939. 

Hon,    ALBEN  W     BARKLET,  , 

Majority  Leader,  United  States  Senate.  ' 

War^hington.    D.    C. 

De.^r  Sfnatdr  Barkley:  On  September  21  the  Congress  a.'^embled 
In  extraordinary  !=es.sion.  upon  the  call  of  the  President,  to  deal 
with  proposed  legislation  designed  to  keep  this  country  from  becom- 
inu'  involved  m  the  European  conflict. 

In  hii  message  to  the  Congress  on  that  day  the  President  said, 
"Tlv'  Govcrnn  r-nt  nncl  the  Nation  must  e.xert  every  possible  effort 
to  avoid  bein-  drawn  into  the  war,  •  •  •  This  Government 
must  lose  nn  time  or  effort  to  keep  the  Nation  from  being  drawn 

into  the  war,"  .     ,     ^ 

I  wholoheartPdlv  subscribe  to  this  view  and  feel  that  the  men 
and  women  of  this  country  have  a  ns?ht  to  rely  upon  the  Congress 
to  adopt  a  course  of  procedure  which  will  make  for  the  least  possible 
dtiav  in  enacting  legislation  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war. 

The  Piesldent  has  asked  the  Congress  to  adopt  certain  recom- 
mended provisions  to  meet  the  present  emergency  I  refer  particu- 
larly to  four  major  sections  of  the  joint  resolution.  Section  1 
provides  for  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by  the  President  naming 
thr  stiUes  involved  whenever  he  or  the  Congress  shall  find  that  a 
st,-.te  cf  war  exists  between  foreign  states.  Section  2  forbids  Amer- 
iian  vessel 5  to  carry  any  passemrers  or  materials  to  any  state  named 
In  such  proclamation,  with  certain  exemptions,  and  further  pro- 
vides for  transfer  cf  title  to  goods  before  they  are  .^hipped  in  for- 
e!t;n  vessels.  Section  3  provides  that  the  President  shall  de^ne 
combat  areas  and  forbids,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed,  any  American  citizens  or  vessels  to  enter 
t'tose  combat  areas  Section  18  repeals  the  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935 
and  19:i7  and  thereby  repeals  the  embargo  en  anus,  ajoimunition. 
and  in^'plements  of  war. 

Sr.-^.te  leaders  have  Indicated  their  belief  that  it  will  take  msny 
weeks  and  perhaps  months  of  debate  on  the  Joint  resolution  before 
a  final  vote  is  taken.  Then  the  measure  will  be  reconsidered  and 
debated  In  the  Hous*:-  and  doubtless  again  in  the  Senate  before 
it  is  emicted  Into  lav.-  and  signed  by  the  President,  Thus,  we  may 
well  expect  many  weeks  and  perhaps  months  to  elapse  before  the 
measure  Lb  enacted  into  law. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  both  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  that  the  preponderance  of  debate 
w*i:  be  with  reference  to  section  18  of  the  bill,  namely,  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  In  other  words,  the  tim.e  consumed  by  the 
Congress  in  debating  the  controversial  issue  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  would  hold  up  enactment  of  sections  1.  2.  and  3  of  the 
Joint  rc-iolutian  so  that,  during  the  many  weeks  before  final  enact- 
ment of  the  joint  resolution,  American  vessels  wUl  be  allowed  to 
continue  to  carry  materials  to  all  belligerents,  this  without  transfer 
of  title,  and  American  vessels  will  continue  to  be  allowed  to  travel 
throUk;h  combat  areas. 

Based  upon  our  experience  preceding  our  entrance  Into  the  last 
Eurr  pean  conflict,  this  makes  extremely  Ukely  the  sinking  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  In  combat  areas,  vessels  laden  with  goods  bound  for  a 
belligerent  state,  with  the  resultant  loss  of  American  goods,  Ameri- 
can ships,  and  American  seamen. 

You  can  appreciate  that  during  every  hour  that  passes  between 
now  and  the  '^ate  of  final  enactment  of  the  measure  we  are  placing 


American  lives  and  property  in  jeopardy  and  that  upon  occurrence 
and  recurrence  of  such  tragedies  public  opinion,  molded  through 
the  press,  radio,  and  motion  pictures  and  through  passionate 
dtbatvS  from  the  platform  and  floors  cf  Congress.  Will  follow  the 
course  that  It  followed  preceding  our  entrance  into  the  last  World 
War.  ' 

Through  the  failure  of  the  Congress  to  proceed  wisely  and 
promptly  In  enacting  remedial  legislation,  we  may  find  ourselves 
on  the  brink  cf  entrance  Into  a  war  which  will  cost  us  billions  of 
dollars,  many  thousands  of  men,  economic  irustability.  and  greatly 
ii, crease  the  depth  and  length  of  the  past-war  depie.<»icn  In  this 
cruntry,  with  a  resultant  unemployment  of  millions  of  our  fellow 
nun, 

I  therefore  Ursje  that  the  Senate  take  up  as  its  first  order  of 
business  sections  1.  2,  and  3  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  such 
further  sections  as  are  less  controversial  than  section  18,  and  that 
such  shall  constitute  a  joint  resolution  to  be  debated  promptly 
and  enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  possible  moment 

Time  Is  of  the  essence.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay  enactment  of 
sections  1,  2.  and  3  by  controversial  debate  on  section  18.  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  To  put  the  matter  in  well-known  and 
dt-^f  riptive  terms,  we  cannot  afford  to  fiddle  while  Rome  burns. 

I  ain.  therefore,  writing  this  letter  to  you  to  urge  that  you  join 
with  the  minority  leader,  the  Honorable  Charles  L,  McNart.  the 
chairn-i-n  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Honorable  Ket 
Pittman.  and  the  Honorable  William  E.  Borah,  to  whom  I  am 
writiny  this  sajne  letter,  to  bring  about  an  agreement  which  will 
meet  with  the  above  suggestions  In  order  that  the  provisions  regard- 
ing American  vessels  carrying  goods  to  belligerents,  passing  through 
war  zones,  be  enacted  Into  law  without  the  unnecessary  and,  per- 
haps, vital  delay  which  would  be  encountered  by  holding  up  pas- 
sage or  enactment  of  such  sections  of  the  law  by  lengthy  and 
cciuroversial  debate  on  the  arms-embargo  section.  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  sections  1.  2,  and  3.  the  Senate  would  then 
proceed  to  take  up  its  consideration  of  the  arms-embargo  Issue. 

While  it  may  be  unusual  for  one  Member  of  the  Senate  to  ad- 
dress the  Senate  leaders  in  this  manner,  yet  I  trust  you  will  appreci- 
ate that  I  am  dieting  thus  solely  because  I  feel  we  should  place  first 
things  first  and  that,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  having  thought 
this  matter  through  conscientiously  and  with  a  view  to  contingent 
crisis.  I  would  be  neglecting  my  duty  If  I  did  not  act  promptly  and 
decjslvely  In  coming  to  you  with  my  suggestion  at  this  time,  to  the 
end  that  the  Senate  may  promptly  enact  sections  1,  2.  and  3  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  without  delaying  such  enactment 
pending  the  several  weeks  and  perhaps  months  of  debate  over  the 
mere  controversial  issue  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

With  assurances  of  my  highest  esteem,  I  I 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  W.  Tobet. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  country  and  Members  of 
this  body  look  back  to  the  few  weeks  before  the  World  War 
and  urge  that  there  be  no  repetition  of  those  events  which 
were  climaxed  by  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  The 
most  able  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  in  his  radio  address  to  the  people  on  September 
27  said: 

Between  March  12  and  April  2,  1917.  when  the  President  asked 
for  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war.  6  of  our  American  merchant 
vessels  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  63  of  our  American 
sei.men.  The  patience  of  the  American  people  was  worn  out.  The 
patience  of  the  President  and  of  Congress  ended.  The  Congress  by 
an  overwhelming  vote  declared  that  a  state  of  war  existed  with 
Germany. 

If  there  lingers  a  doubt  In  the  mind  of  any  citizen  as  to  the  cause 
that  forced  u3  Into  the  World  War.  let  him  read  the  able  speeches 
that  were  made  m  Congress  upon  the  war  resolution. 

Alfred  E.  Smith,  in  a  more  recent  radio  address  to  the 
people,  said: 

I  believe  that  we  should  prevent  the  transportation  In  American 
ships  of  any  goods  of  any  kind,  contraband  or  noncontraband.  or 
anv  passengers  to  the  warring  nations.  It  Is  undoubtecUy  the 
absence  of  such  a  law  In  1917  that  brought  us  into  the  World  V/ar. 
There  is  only  one  way  of  avoiding  a  repetition  of  this  experience 
and  that  is  by  keeping  American  ships  and  American  passengers 
out  of  trade  with  belligerents. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  the  people,  has  said: 

We  are  trying  to  Insulate  this  country  against  the  danger  of 
being  set  afire  by  any  conflagration  abroad.  •  •  •  I  have 
passed  unnumbered  hours,  I  shall  pass  unnumbered  hours,  think- 
ing and  pliuirUng  how  war  may  be  kept  from  this  Nation. 

It  was  with  this  background  of  thought  that  he  said  In 
his  message  to  the  Congress  on  September  21: 

This  Government  must  lose  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  the  Nation 
from  being  drawn  into  the  war. 

The  administration  and  its  leaders  have  urged  enactment 
of  the  safeguard  provisions  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  Presi- 
dent has  declared  that  time  Is  of  the  essence.    Certainly  II 
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the  provisions  are  to  be  enacted  at  all — and  I  join  with  those 
who  b^Iifvc  that  thr>y  should  br — they  should  be  acted  upon 
no'.v  and  not  several  weeks  from  now. 

Mr  President,  a  motion  which  I  will  shortly  make  reads  as 
follows: 

I  move  th'.tt  House  Jdnt  Resolution  306  be  recommitted  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  Instnicticns  to  report  to  the 
Senate  for  its  Immediate  con'^idfraticn  the  substance  of  s^ct'ors 
1.  2.  J.  4.  13.  14.  15.  16.  and  17  of  the  penrlmR  cummittee  subs',  i- 
tute  as  a  complete  new  substitute  for  HcUjo  Joint  Resolution  30G. 
and  with  further  inFtruction.s  to  such  commi't'-c  to  report  to  the 
Senate  for  Us  consideration  a  "separate  rfsrlutlon  rontaininK  the 
BUbJitance  of  sections  5  to  18.  mcUi-ive.  of  the  pending  comnuttee 
substitute  f(;r  House  Joint  Resolution  306  irnmid.ately  after  rinal 
Bctuii  IS  completed  in  the  Senate  up'jii  the  new  substitute  refernd 
to  Ui  th»s  motk^n 

Section  1  providf^s  for  a  proclamation  by  the  Prrsidrnt 
naming  states  involved  whenever  he  or  Congress  advises  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  foreipn  states. 

Section  2  forb-ds  American  vessels  to  carry  pasFen^ers  or 
materials  to  any  beilisermt  state,  except  states  adjommc;  the 
Uniicd  States,  and  further  piovides  for  transfer  of  title  before 
gocds  are  shipped  in  foreign  vessels. 

Section  3  dellnes  combat  areas  and  forbids,  except  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  any  Am.  ri- 
can  cit  zen  or  vessel  to  enter  these  combat  area.'"-. 

Section  4  exf^mpts  American  Red  Cross  vessels  from  the 
provis  ons  of  section  2. 

Section  13  Rives  the  President  the  povv'er  to  prcmulgate 
rules  and  r-gulations  to  carry  cut  the  law. 

S'xtion  14  gives  a  general  penalty  clause. 

S'cTinn  15  IS  a  definition  clause. 

S-.-ction  16  is  a  separability  clause. 

S.  ction  17  authorizes  necessary  appropriations  to  carry  cut 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  honestly  believe  that  every  Member  of  this 
body  will  reco':nize  the  urgency  of  the  situation  and  the  wis- 
dom in  adopting  the  procedure  whu  h  I  have  suggested.  It 
would  be  a  tragedy  for  this  honorable  body  to  hold  up 
enactment  of  the  safeguard  sections  i^-gardmg  American  vs- 
sels  for  weeks  merely  on  the  ground  that  they  de.^ire  to  com- 
bine this  with  nec'-ssarily  lengthy  debate  on  the  arms 
enibargo  repeal  question. 

The  procedure  that  I  am  urging  will  not  in  any  way  delay 
final  vote  on  the  embargo  on  arms  provision.  It  will  merely 
set  up  an  ord<  r  cf  procedure  which  will  place  first  things 
firs',  which  will  call  for  consideration  and  vote  on  the  emer- 
gency provisions  belore  dtbate  and  vote  on  the  repeal  clause. 

In  view  of  our  present  unprotected  situation,  with  cur 
vessels  on  'ht  high  seas  carrying  cargoes  to  all  belligerents. 
many  now  located  in  the  danger  zones  off  the  European  shores, 
American  property  and  American  lives  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  CONXALLY.    Mr  Pr(.s,dent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  TOBEY  I  prefer  to  wait  until  I  shall  have  finished,  if 
it  mett--^  wi:h  the  Senator's  approval. 

Mr.  CON'NALLY.    I  am  .sorry,  but  I  h.ive  tc  go. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Should  the  Senate  refu'^e  to  adopt  this  mo- 
tion, and  during  the  next  fiw  wt-oks  of  debate  on  the  arms 
emlxirgo  repeal  clause,  should  there  be  a  repetition  cf  our 
expor.ences  in  the  war  zones  of  1917.  I  say  that  those  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  who  refuse  to  put  first  things  first  will  have 
a  serious  and  tremendous  responsibility.  It  will  then  be  too 
late,  lives  and  property  will  have  been  destroyed,  public 
op.nion  will  have  become  infiamed.  and  we  may  find  ourselves 
on  the  brink  of  entrance  into  another  European  war,  the  la.st 
cf  which  cost  the  United  States  approximatt  ly  $47,000,000,000 
and  prcdurcci  thousand^  of  casualties  and  maimed. 

Mr.  CONNAI  LY     Mr   President 

The  PREi^IDIXG  OFFICER  'Mr.  SM.unrns  in  the  cha'r>. 
Does  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  yieid  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas"* 

Mr.  TOBEY     I  pr-fer  not  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire declir.'  N  to  \i.  Id. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  We  shall  be  embarking  upon  a  World  War, 
the  last  oi  which,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker, 
found  74.000  000  men  mobilized.  10  000  000  men  killed.  3.000.- 
000  men  rr.aimed.   ILJ.000.000  men  wounded,   10,000,000  dis- 


abled or  incapacitated  for  the  rrmaindiT  of  their  lives, 
7,000.000  orphans,  and  5  000,000  widows. 

If  our  ships  are  sunk,  propaganda  will  play  its  part  to  get 
us  into  the  war. 

Let  me  illustrate  by  citing  one  of  our  outstanding  experi- 
ences preceding  our  entrance  into  the  last  European  war. 

Up-n  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  it  was  stated  that  this 
vessel  was  carrying  a  .-substantial  cargo  of  munitions  to  a 
belligerent,  and  that  it  thus  was  subject  to  sinking  by  the 
enemy.  The  Daily  Express,  one  of  London's  great  news- 
papers, in  an  issue  published  4  days  after  the  torpedoing, 
said: 

It  i.s  untrue  that  the  Lu:fttania  was  carrying  ammunlticn  on  it8 
final   voyage. 

However,  one  American  refused  to  believe  the  Expmss. 
Thi.->  s  described  in  an  article  published  in  the  Sunday  Ore- 
gonian  of  Sept*  mber  17  of  this  ytar.  as  follows: 

Senator  Rcbrrt  M  I.a  FoUette.  of  Wisconsin,  father  of  the  pres- 
ent S' nntc:r  La  Foi.i  rrrr.  said  the  Luiitcrva  had  been  crtriylng 
munitions  for  the  allied  armies.  Immediately  terrific  outcry  went 
up  against  him  He  was  accu.sed  of  being  a  traitor  and  an  a£;'nt 
of  the  Kaiser.  A  threat  was  made  to  expel  him  from  the  Senate. 
La  FnlUtte  =tood  his  ground.  He  a'ked  the  Treas^rv  Department 
for  the  Liisifa'iia  s-  bill  of  lading  He  was  told  it  had  be  n  turned 
over  to  the  State  Dep.irtment. 

La  FoUette  dea-;anded  that  the  State  Department  .=  hnw  h:m  \hc 
bill  of  lading  He  wanted  to  show  the  country  the  Lwsjtania  was 
not  the  peaceful  merchant  vessel  the  pec  pl<'  thouRht  it  had  hern 
Tlie  S:ate  Department  reftised  his  demand  on  the  basis  that  the 
bill  of  ladiii'^  was  to  be  retained  for  diplomatic  correspondence 
W.iUer  Hlne^-  Pai:e.  Amtrican  Amba,s.:ador  In  London,  urged  the 
President  to  put  the  United  States  in  the  war  at  once. 

In  his  book.  Road  to  W;ir,  Walter  Millis  of  the  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune  has  said  the  sinking  of  the  Lusntania  was  the  first  big 
^ividv  in  this  country's  involvement  in  the  ronflict  Not  until 
after  'he  war  wis  the  nature  of  the  ship's  can,'o  disclosed  Dudley 
Fi.ld  Malone.  collector  of  cu.^tcms  at  New  Yo;k.  revealed  that  the 
Lu^ttanui  ciTT\e<^.i  \iiTge  cjuantities  of  ammunition  cons:t^i^.ed  to  \he 
Br;M-h  Government,  incluciing  4.200  eases  of  Sprin-ilield  cartridEjifi 
\V:n-ton  Churchiri.  hmiself.  lUu.'-trious  E^n^^h.'-h  calnnet  member. 
.sub-ecpiently  admitted  the  Lusitania  had  aboard  173  ton.s  of 
nu.nr.ions. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  cur  opportunity  to  previ  nt  a  recur- 
rence of  our  experience  in  1917.  Who'h»T  we  ,>hall  hold  up 
pa.ssfge  of  thesp  safeguard  provisions  thrrugh'^ut  the  con- 
troversial debate  on  the  arn^s  enibargo  repeal  clause  or 
whether  we  shall  adopt  my  motion  to  make  ihe.^e  safegu.irds 
into  law  at  once  and  then  proceed  with  debate  on  the  arms 
embargo  repeal  clause  is  up  to  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  made  the  sui^cestion  to  the  Senate 
leaders  in  all  sincerity,  motivated  by  one  desire  and  one 
desire  only — to  protect  this  country  immediately  aciainst  oc- 
currences which  nughf  again  draw  us  into  the  European  con- 
flict as  they  did  22  years  ago. 

A  WashinKton  newspaper  has  recently  quoted  one  of  the 
Senate  leaders  as  saying  that  he  did  not  fall  for  the  sug- 
gestion that  the  emergency  provisions  be  dispo.sed  of  imme- 
diately, leaving  action  on  the  embargo  repeal  section  to  be 
taken  up  immediately  thereafter.  "It  would  have  been  a 
smart  move  if  anybody  had  fallen  for  it,"  the  leader  is 
quoted  as  having  said. 

Mr.  President,  has  the  time  come  in  this  country  v.hen  a 
Mem.ber  of  this  body  cannot  hon?stly  make  an  effort  to  do 
scmething  in  the  Senate  which  he  feels  is  constructive  and 
which  he  honestly  feels  is  urgent  in  order  to  preserve  the 
lives  and  property  of  cur  millions  of  citizens  without  liaving 
his  m.otives  nnirched  by  such  innuendoes?  Nothing  that  I 
have  done  has  any  sug::estion  of  partisan  action  or  considera- 
tion. Nothing  in  my  action  is  designed  to  be  deceptive  or  to 
be  a  smart  move.  I  am  not  asking  any  M.  mber  of  this 
body  to  fall  for  anything.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  frankly 
asking  every  Membt-r  cf  this  body  to  stand  with  me  for  a 
principle  and  support  this  move  to  protect  cur  country  from 
circumstances  v.-hich  are  likely  to  draw  us  into  war. 

It  my  motion  is  rejected,  and  similar  eve.its  take  pl.ice,  the 
people  will  lock  back  to  this  day  in  the  Senate  and  know  that 
the  opportunity  was  turned  down  by  thi.,  body.  The  choice  is 
curs.     I  iirc^''  that  m;y  m.otion  be  acccp'ed. 

In  conclu.-ion.  Mr.  President,  as  we  contemplate  the  action 
which  1  propose,  let  us  remember  what  the  fruits  of  war  are. 


While  20  years  have  elapsed  since  our  participation  in  the 
World  War,  evidence  of  the  human,  material,  and  financial 
wreckage  of  that  war  is  all  around  us.  If  we  would  stir  up 
cur  m.lnds  by  way  of  remembrance  we  may  go.  as  I  have  gone, 
to  thefieuropsychiatric  hospitals  scattered  all  over  the  coun- 
try, full  of  shell-shocked  and  mentally  incapacitated  cases, 
to  the  cripples  of  America,  to  the  saddened  homes,  to  the 
cro.sses  in  the  cemeteries.  Observe  the  national  debt,  the 
decline  in  public  morals,  the  body  blows  at  democracy.  All 
these  and  many  others  are  the  fruits  of  the  last  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  beseech  you  to  recall  the  immortal  words 

of  Kipling,  and  say  with  me: 

Lord  God  of  Hosts  be  with  us  yet 
Lest  we  forget— lest  we  forget! 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  recommit  House  Joint  Resolution 
306  m  accordance  with  my  motion,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  have  a  dr'sire  to  take  considerable  time, 
und  a  purpose,  I  may  say  also,  to  read  to  this  body  cumula- 
tive evidence,  accekrated  as  it  continued,  from  the  New 
York  Times  of  1914  to  1917,  containing  accounts  of  the  indi- 
vidual sinkings  of  our  merchant  ships;  containing  editorial 
comment,  if  you  please,  on  the  way  passions  mount  in  this 
country  en  th-  pan  of  the  Ameriean  public  and  the  Ameri- 
can Congrtss,  to  bick  up  m.y  thc^^is  enunciated  today.  I  shall 
be  glad  to  do  that  now.  and  continue  thereon,  or  to  awa.t 
trie  pleasure  of  tl-e  majority  leader  if  he  prefers  to  recess 
until  tomerrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator  how 
much  t.me  would  be  required  to  read  the  documents. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     From  30  minutes  to  4  hours,  depending  upon 

how  I  f-'-'l. 

Ml.  BARKLEY.  Certainly  the  Senator  is  allowing  him- 
self a  grceit  amount  of  flexibility. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  need  it  in  these  times.  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  not  want  the  Senate  to  remain 
in  session  later  than  5  o'clock  this  afternoon.  As  the  Sen- 
ator knows,  a  committee  of  nine  Mombers  of  this  body  is 
leaving  at  6  o'clock  to  attend  the  funeral  of  my  late  colleague 
Senator  Logan.  I  rose  to  ask  that  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  go  over  until  those  Senators  can  return 
from  this  necessary  trip.  I  myself  am  a  member  of  the 
delecation. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  the 
last  man  in  the  world  not  to  accede  to  any  request  from  the 
majority  leader  to  satisfy  the  demands,  the  needs,  the  con- 
venience, or  the  dc-sircs  of  this  group.  May  I  ask  the  Senator, 
for  my  information,  when  he  expects  the  funeral  committee 
to  return  to  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    It  is  not  certain  whether  they  will  return 

in  time  for  the  session  on  Friday  or  Saturday.     I  think  it 

would  bp  advisable  to  let  the  matter  go  over  until'Monday. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  have  no  other  course  than  to  yield  to  the 

rtquest  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  refer  now  to  the  Senator's  motion.  I 
am  not  now  referring  to  the  preceding  debate. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  understand.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
that  it  is  near  the  hour  of  5  o'clock.  With  his  permission. 
I  should  like  to  retain  the  floor  and  read  these  extracts  into 
the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  course  is 
satisfactory.  Of  course,  the  Senator  realizes  that  we  are 
tiymg  to  arrange  our  program  a  day  or  two  ahead,  across  the 
aisle  and  v.-ith  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  question,  so  that 
we  shall  not  find  ourselves  lagging  at  any  time  during  the 
day.  When  a  Senator  obtains  the  floor  and  does  not  finish 
his  remarks,  if  he  desires  to  continue  them  on  the  following 
day  it  Ls  a  customary  courtesy  that  he  be  then  recognized.  I 
my.-clf  ha\e  no  objection  to  that  course. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  appreciate  that  attitude.  It  is  what  I  should 
expect  from  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  will  say  that  I  do 
not  desire  necessarily  to  do  it  tomorrow.  Any  time  between 
now  and  the  time  the  matter  comes  to  a  vote  will  be  satis- 
factory to  me. 

Mr.  BABKLEY.  The  Senator  can  be  his  own  judge  as  to 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  proceed  tomorrow. 


Mr.  TOBEY.  I  now  have  the  floor.  TcmoiTow  I  may  not 
again  obtain  it.  I  now  have  the  floor,  and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  floor  after  the  recess.  If  I  should  now  give  up  the 
floor,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  I  could  regain  it  to  read 
these  excerpts  into  the  Record.  i 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  know  about  that.  ' 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  will  hold  the  floor  and  read  them  tomorrow. 
Mr.   BARKLEY.     If   the   Senator   so   desired,   instead   of 
reading  the  documents  into  the  RrcoRD  he  could  have  them 
printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  his  remarks,  unless  he 
wishes  to  read  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  have  some  comments  to  make  as  I  read 
the  documents,  so  I  prefer  to  hold  the  floor,  and  proceed 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANAHER    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TOBEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There  is  a  very  considerable  degree  of 
sympathy  for  the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  There  has  been  much  public 
discussion  .upon  the  point.  In  view  of  the  argument  to 
which  we  have  just  listened,  it  seems  to  me  of  peculiar  rele- 
vancy that  two  editorials  in  particular  should  follow  in  the 
RrcoRD  at  this  point,  in  order  that  they  may  be  readily 
accessible. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  an  editorial  from  the  Boston  Evening 
Transcript  of  October  3,  1939.  entitled  "Close  the  Doors,"  and 
an  article  by  Mr.  G.  Gould  Lincoln  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star  for  October  3,  1939. 

Tlie  PRESIDD;G  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  editorial  and  article  are  as  follows:  '  I 

[From  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  October  3,  1939] 
Close  the  Doors 
In  th3   Interest  of  American  peace  and  safety,  this  paper  urges 
that  CcnLtreiS  act  v.  Ithout  delay  upon   the   less  controversial  ele- 
ments of  the  Joint  resolution  on  neutrality. 

The  question  of  repeal  or  retention  of  the  arms  embargo  may 
take  a  month  to  decide.  In  the  meantime  American  ships  are 
free  to  carry  AmericaJi  cargoes  into  war  zones  or  Bones  of  danger; 
American  citizens  may  travel  in  those  areas.  So  long  as  the  great 
bulk  of  American  commerce  and  travel  remains  so  restricted,  an 
incident  might  easily  occur  that  would  sweep  this  Nation  into  war 
and  nullify  any  corLscious  effort  that  the  country  may  contem- 
plate to  protect  American  peace. 

TlT,ere  is  particular  validity  in  such  apprehension  in  view  of  Ger- 
many's declaration  of  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  That  even 
Germany  is  aware  of  this  danger  is  evident  from  its  urgent  re- 
quest to  the  American  State  Department  that  American  ships  stop 
when  signaled  on  the  high  seas. 

The  joint  resolution  now  being  debated  by  Congress  Is  divided 
Into  section?.  Section  1  provides  for  Issuance  of  a  proclamation 
by  the  Prcsldr'nt,  naming  the  states  Involved  whenever  he  or  the 
Ccneres-s  shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exi-sts  between  foreign  states. 
Section  2  forbids  American  vessels  to  carry  any  passengers  or 
matfrlal,,  to  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation,  with  certain 
exceptions,  and  further  provides  for  transfer  of  title  to  goods  before 
they  are  shipped  in  foreign  vessels.  Section  3  provides  that  the 
President  shall  .define  combat  areas  and  forbids,  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  anv  American  citizens 
or  ve<=sels  to  enter  these  combat  areas.  Section  18  repeals 
the  Neutrality  Ac's  of  1935  and  1937  and  thereby  repeals  the  em- 
ba-P'o  on  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Implements  of  war. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet.  of  New  Hamprhlre.  has  been  urging 
for  the  last  few  weeks  that  the  Senate  make  sections  1.  2.  and  3 
the  first  order  of  its  business.  Prompt  debate  on  these  and  other 
less  controversial  sections  are  being  urged  by  the  New  Hampshire 
Senator.  We  believe  that  the  Senator's  position  Is  a  wise  one  and 
that  the  Senate  should  at  once  enact  Into  law  all  of   these  safe- 

^^It  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  an  incident  at  sea  should 
prove  the  arbiter  of  the  neutrality  debate.  Let  the  Senate  close 
thc^c  doors  which  may  be  ea.sily  closed  at  once.  There  is  no  logic 
m  wTestling  at  preat  length  with  one  door  that  sticks  whUe  the 
side  of  the  house  is  open  to  the  elements.  j 

[From  the  Washington  (D.  C  )  Evening  Star  of  October  3,  1939] 
The   Polittcal   Mn.L — Tobet    Asks    Quick    Cash-Caret    Provision 

ON  All  Belligesent-Bound  Goods  To  Save  Uncted  States  Ships 
(By  G.  Gould  Lincoln) 

It  took  a  shrewd  Yankee  to  put  his  finger  on  the  quickest  way  to 
make  American  involvement  in  the  European  war  less  likely- 
Senator  Tobet  of  New  Hampshire.  Put  an  Immediate  end.  he  says, 
to  the  shipment  of  all  kinds  of  goods— Including  oU.  steel  cotton, 
etc— In  American  vessels  to  the  belligerent  nations.    With  such 
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trado  at  an  end.  danger  of  thf  sinking  of  American  ve'^?els  and 
the  los  cf  American  lives,  by  belligerent  submarines,  i.^  reduced  to 
a  minimum.  '  ! 

Whv  wait  for  a  month  cr  longer.  Senator  Topey  asks,  while  the  • 
Seiuitt'  deb.ites  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  and  munitions 
embarec?  Everv  day  cf  that  month  will  hold  the  potentiality  of 
the  <:i'.kin^ — or  at  least  the  seizure— cf  American  vessels  enterinL; 
the  war  zones  He  contends  that  it  ought  to  be  easy  to  obtain 
quick  action  rn  the  so-called  caBh-and-carry  provisions  of  the 
pend  ns;  neutrality  bill — and  then,  with  that  out  of  the  way.  let  | 
the  Senate  give  all  t»ie  consideration  U.  desires  to  the  arms  embargo. 
Tlie  ra.sh-a'Kl-carry  provisions  of  the  bill  are  a  sine  qi'a  non.  as 
most  of  the  S?!:ator^  see  it.  if  this  country  Is  to  avoid  •'incidents"  | 
that  may  force  America  to  take  up  arms  and  play  a  part  in  the 
present  war.  It  is  well  understood  ihu  the  repeal  cf  the  arn^s 
embars'o  stands  little  chance  cf  pas.smg  the  Sem-.te  without  adap- 
tion of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  as  it  relatp-  to  all  kinds  of  <;ood3 
a.s  well  as  arms  and  munitions.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cash-and- 
carry  proposal  could  be  put  through  the  Senate,  it  is  believed,  with 
comparativelv  little  opposition. 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  Senators  favoring  repeal  and  some  cf 
those  opposint^  repeal  do  not  b"lieve  in  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
posal But  the  urpat  majority  of  them  do  believe  that  it  presents 
the  only  practiral  way  of  keeping  this  country  from  becoming 
invclvid  OppoMtlon  to  the  cash-and-carry  plan  ccmes  also  from 
Important  shipping  interests. 

IDEA    SENT    TO    lE^PFF.S 

■Hie  New  Han.;  *-tnre  Senator  has  addressed  letters  to  the  Demo- 
cratic aid  RepiiM.  an  leaders  of  the  Senate,  to  Chairman  Ptttman 
and  to  S-.-nator  1^  r^h.  oI  Idaho,  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, urging  that  they  Join  in  an  agreement  to  adopt  without  d<  Iny 
the  ca.-h-and-c.urv  provisions  of  the  neutrality  bill  Senator  Mc- 
Nary  the  Republican  leader,  has  fallen  In  wnth  the  idc-a.  Senator 
Barki.ey.  the  Democratic  leader,  says  he  does  not  consider  the 
proposal  "practical  " 

It  is  obvious  that,  should  the  Tobey  plan  be  carried  into  effort. 
the  so-called  i.solationists  and  those  who  are  prepared  to  go  the 
limit  to  keep  this  country  out  cf  the  war.  vould  be  in  good  case. 
No  arms  and  munitions 'would  be  going  abroad  t^  a  belligerent 
nation  in  any  kind  of  ships,  nor  any  other  supplies  .n  American 
ships. 

While  such  a  position  probably  would  please  the  isolationist 
group  it  probablv  would  not  be  so  pleasing  to  tho^e  who  are 
inten'  upon  rene.iimg  il.p  arms  embargo  And  yet  it  seems  entirely 
inconsistent  for  tiie  rep.-ali.-t  group,  including  President  Rcc-evclt. 
to  cppose  a  prompt  adoption  of  the  cash-i.nd-ca:ry  plan  as  it 
relates  to  all  those  raw  materials  winch  are  so  much  needed  -and 
in  such  great  quantities.  For  the  President  was  quick  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Congress  in  his  address  at  the  opening  of  the 
spt>cial  session  that  it  was  the  shipment  of  thc-^e  raw  mater. als  In 
Anierican  vessels  whuh  mig>it  bring  attack  from  submarines- 
even  though  the  arms  embargo  remained  in  full  force  and  effect. 

In  other  words,  the  adoption  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  as  It 
afferts  all  kinds  cf  eoods  would  cut  the  ground  fmm  under  one 
argtiment  which  has  been  advanced  by  those  favoring  quick  ac- 
tion on  the  whoU-  administration  neutrality  bill  Furthermore, 
the  Tobey  plan  will  i^tve  to  those  who  support  the  cash-and-carry 
plan  as  well  as  the  arms  .  mbargo  an  excellent  opportunity  to  prov 
this  to  the  country  Supptrt^-rs  of  the  arms-einbargo  repeal 
have  tried  to  convev  the  inipres.sion  that  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
is  a  substitute  for  the  present  arms  embargo,  whereas,  in  reality. 
It  may  be  merelv  complementary  to  the  embargo  Indeed,  it  was 
Just  that  until  the  oriknnal  cash-and-carry  provision  of  the  neu- 
tralitv  laws  expired  bv  limitation  on  May  1  last. 

Supporters  of  the  arm.—embargo  repeal  counter  Senator  Tobey's 
proposal  for  quick  and  separate  action  on  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
by  saving,  whv  not  have  speedy  action  on  the  whole  measure, 
including"  the  embargo'  All  the  while,  however,  it  Is  evident  from 
a  practical  {x;int  cf  view  that  speedy  action  is  not  gning  to  be 
had  on  the  embargo  repeal  The  opening  day  of  the  Senate 
debate  on  neutrahtv  produced  Just  two  speakers — Senator  Pitt- 
man  who  is  chairman  of  the  Forelcn  Relations  Committee  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  made  the  first  statement  in  support  of  the 
measure,  and  Senator  Borah,  rankiTit;  Republican  mem.bi>r  cf  the 
committee,  opposint:  the  embargo  r<.pe.il  Senator  Tom  Connally. 
of  Texas,  slated  to  be  the  third  speaker,  was  not  ready  to  go  on 
when  Borah  finished  at  3  4,t  p  m  ,  nor  was  he  willing  that  Sen- 
ator Tobey  should  take  the  floor  and  outline  to  the  Senate  his 
proposal  for  dividing  up  the  neutrality  bill  So  the  Senate 
adjourned. 

delay  seen  as  dangekovs 

The  tremendous  interest  with  which  the  flr'=t  days  debate  was 
lollowed  is  indicative  of  the  fart  that  this  is  going  to  be  no  brief 
affair  in  the  Senate  And  yet.  as  Senator  Tobey  argues,  every 
ciav  that  adoption  of  the  full  cash-and-carry  plan  is  delayed,  so 
much  more  danger  of  the  Ci.iUiitrys  becoming  involved  in  the 
war 

Calling  upon  a  radio  address  ri  livered  by  Senator  Pittman  in 
support  of  the  neutrality  bill — in  the  Natlon.il  Radio  Forum — 
Sena'.or  Tobey  boLstered  his  argument  for  quick  action  on  the 
cash  and  carry  For.  said  Senator  Pittman  -bcween  March  12 
and  April  2,  1917,  when  President  Wilson  asked  for  the  declara- 
tion of  war.  6  of  our  Amerian  merchant  vessels  were  sunk 
with  the  1  -iss  of  lives  of  63  of  our  American  seamen  '  Senator 
Toffvs  contention  is  that  Just  such  a  thing  might  happen  again 
In  the  next  3  weeks. 


It  is  true  that  so  far  no  Amerlean  merchant  vessels  have  suf- 
fered from  German  submarines  But  how  long  will  that  situation 
last?  Some  sav  until  after  the  Senate  has  voted  en  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embareo  This  mav  or  may  not  be  true— particularly 
if  the  vote  is  long  d-laved  But  suppose  the  Senate  acts  on  the 
embari-'o  and  reoeals  it.  'there  vwll  bo  a  hiatus  before  tlie  new  Neu- 
trality .Act  becornos  a  law.  The  House  mti=t  act  and  the  bill  must 
be  sent  to  the  President  for  hi-  approval  It  mav  lie  a  dav  or 
a  week  bpfore  the  bill  hnallv  becomes  law  In  tliat  interval,  what 
Is  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  American  merchant  vessels  carrying 
steel,  oil,  and  other  commodities  to  the  allud  nations'.' 

todey  awaits  cuance 
Senator  Todfy  Is  anxious  to  make  hi^  proposal  to  the  Senate 
Immediatelv  He  was  debarred  by  the  attitude  of  Senator  Con- 
NAI.I  Y  yesterdav,  and  it  looks  as  though  he  would  not  have  a 
chance 'until  tlie  Tcxa.«  Senator  yields  the  floor.  At  any  rate,  he 
I,!ans  to  submit  a  motion  to  separate  the  ca-h-and-carry  provi- 
Mcns  from  the  rest  of  the  neutrality  bill  and  p-ut  it  tn  a  (luick 
vote.  Such  a  motion,  of  course,  is  debatable.  It  might  be  held 
before  the  Senate  lor  several  weeks,  if  oppons  nts  of  such  a  course 
wished  to  do  so.  or.  If  the  opponents  believed  they  could  defeat 
it  out  of  hand,  it  might  be  voted  upon  withcut  lass  of  time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  Prpsident.  am  I  to  understand  from 
the  S.natcr  from  New  Hampshire  that,  regardle.s^s  of  whether 
cr  not  he  hold.s  ihu  floor  to  conclude  hi.s  remaik.s  tomorrow, 
the  motion  which  he  has  made  wiil  go  over  unlil  Monday? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     That  is  correct,  / 

RECESS  1 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  m.ove  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  5  o'clock  p.  m.) 
the  Senate  took  a  reces.?  until  tomorrow,  Thur.sday,  October 
5.  1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  October  5.  1039 

(LcgisUitivc  day  of  \Vcdnci,daij.  October  4.  1939'> 

Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
cf  the  r.Tes.s. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Z>  Barney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 
following  prayer:  | 

O  Master  of  Mm,  Incarnate  Son  of  God,  Rovealer  of  Life 
Divine:  May  we  have  Thy  mind  and  Thy  spirit  as  we  enter 
upon  the  duties  of  another  day.  and  do  Thou  use  us  just  as 
Thou  wilt  and  when  and  where. 

A-s  Thou  hast  taught  us.  may  we  supplant  hatred  with 
love;  where  there  is  injury,  may  we  bring  pardon;  where 
there  is  discord,  may  we  promote  harmony;  where  doubt 
and  despair  prevail,  may  we  restore  faith  and  hope;  and 
where  hearts  are  sad.  may  it  be  ours  to  minister  comfort. 

We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  worn  our  robe  of  human 
flesh  and  hast  revealed  Tliyself  in  the  common  ways  of 
life.  Give  us.  therefore,  the  courage  and  the  reverence  to 
seek  honestly  and  humbly  the  solution  of  the  problems  that 
perplex  us.  and  help  us  to  be  ever  watchful  for  new  knowl- 
td.;e  of  Thee,  that,  througli  things  temporal,  we  may  dis- 
cern the  things  that  are  eternal.  In  Thy  dear  name  we  ask 
it.    Amen.  | 

THE   JOURN.^L 

On  request  of  Mr,  Pittman,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  readinK  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  cal- 
endar day  'Wednesday.  October  4.  1939,  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF  the   roll  I 

Mr.  HILL.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names; 


Adams 

Andrews 

Bailey 

Barbour 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Billow 

Byrd 


Byrnes 

Downey 

Capper 

Ellender 

Caraway 

CrP'  irge 

Chavez 

Gerry 

C'.ark.  Idaho 

Glbbcn 

dark  Mo. 

Gi  Iptte 

Connally 

Green 

Danaher 

Gufley 

Davis 

Gurney 

Don&bey 

Hale 

Hat.  h 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Holnian 

H-:t 

Jubns<in 

J.  b.i.  .  li 

K  i.k: 

La  FoUette 


Calif. 

Cu.O. 
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Lee 

Neely 

Rpynolda 

Tobey 

Ltxitre 

N'Tris 

S-'hwartz 

Townsend 

LU'  as 

Nye 

8(  bwellenbach 

T>-dlngs 

Luiideen 

OMahoney 

Shtpijard 

Vandcuberg 

M.  C  arian 

Overton 

Slilp.-'lead 

Van  Nuvs 

M(  Nary 

Pel  per 

So. a' hers 

Wagner 

Ma'.niicy 

Pittman 

Stewart 

WaNh 

Mead 

Radcliffe 

Ttift 

White 

Murray 

Rted 

Thomas.  Utah 

Wiley 

Mr.  HILL.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  BoNEl.  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  LMr.  Glass],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harrison],  and  the  Senator  from 
Dt'laware  I  Mr.  Hughes  J  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because 
of  ilhiess. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI.  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  IMr.  Burke],  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  McKellarI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  MintonJ,  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman]  are  members  cf  the  committee 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Logan,  and  are 
therefore  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  BankheadI,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from  Illinods  (Mr. 
Slattery],  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith], 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Thobcas]  are  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  armounce  that  the  Senator  from  "Vermont 
IMr.  Austin]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Prazter]  Is  absent 
attending  the  funeral  of  the  late  Senator  Logan  of  Kentucky. 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-six  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present.  , 

tribute  to  senator  capper  ' 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  William  Allen  White,  editor 
of  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette,  on  September  30,  1939,  in 
an  editorial  in  his  newspaper,  paid  just  tribute  to  the  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Capper).  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Emporia  (Kans.)  Gazette  of  September  30,  1939] 

CAPPER 

A  curious  and  lUumlnatlnp:  phase  of  the  Kansas  City  Star's  poll 
of  this  region  upon  neutrality  was  developed  when  the  returns  from 
the  farmers  came  in.  In  Kansas  and  Missouri  combined,  a  large 
majority  of  the  farmer.,  were  for  the  present  Embargo  Act.  The 
maiuritv  did  not  o\ercome  the  general  majority  against  the  present 
Embargo  Act,  but  It  revealed  an  Interesting  thing:  Missouri's 
farmers  were  for  the  cash-and-carry  act  and  against  the  present 
embargo  plan  in  the  ratio  of  631  for  cash  and  carry  to  272  against 
It  But  acro.'-s  the  Kansas  line,  the  tjalloting  was  635  against  carh 
ai'd  carry  to  138  for  It.  an  overwhelming  majority. 

That  means  Ju.st  one  thing:  The  Kansas  farmers  are  foUowlng 
Arthur  Capper.  He  has  no  such  drag  in  Missouri,  but  neither  has 
Senator  Clark,  who  agrees  with  Capper.  The  confidence  of  the 
people  of  this  State  in  the  leadership  of  Arthur  Capper  is  a  beauti- 
ful thing  to  see  For  25  years  he  has  served  them  as  Governor  and 
as  Senator.  For  10  years  before  that  he  was  a  political  leader  with 
a  wide  following.  For  a  generation  the  people  of  Kansas  have  come 
to  know,  to  trust,  and  to  follow  Arthur  Capper. 

It  happens  that  we  disagree  with  him  about  neutrality.  We 
think  he  is  wronj;;  But  the  fact  that  he  carries  with  htm  the  faith 
and  trust  of  the  Kansas  farmers  indicates  an  honesty,  a  courage, 
and  a  wisdom  that  may  not  be  gainsaid.  This  little  token  of  affec- 
tionate trust  revealed  by  the  Star's  poll  must  be  worth  more  to 
Arthur  Capper  than  an  accolade  of  praise  from  those  who  stand  in 
high  plac<'s.  Senator  Capper  has  demonstrated  beyond  question  his 
right  to  speak  for  Kansas. 

EXECUTIVE  POWERS  UNDER  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY    (S.  DOC.  NO.  133) 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  Attorney  General  with  reference  to  Senate  Reso- 
lution 185  (agreed  to  September  28,  1939),  pertaining  to 
statutory  and  constitutional  powers  that  may  be  exercised 
by  the  Executive  in  emergency  or  state  of  war,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  list  of  statutes,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
Uou  adopted  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Ensley,  Ala^  endorsing 


the  neutrality  policy  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions  adopted  by  the 
Auxiliary  to  Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Ci\1l  "War,  in 
annual  session  assembled  at  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  favoring  the 
enactment  of  pending  legislation  providing  more  stringent 
restriction  of  immigration,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  New  Era  Organization  of  Ohio,  Unit  No.  1,  Dayton,  Ohio, 
favoring  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  to  keep  the  Nation  out 
of  all  wars,  and  the  immediate  declaration  of  embargoes  upon 
munitions,  food,  clothing,  and  supplies  of  any  and  every  sort 
or  description  that  may  be  used  by  any  nation  in  connection 
with  war,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a 
petition  from  R.  O.  Downie,  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  praying  that 
pending  neutrality  legislation  be  amended  so  as  to  provide 
American  industry  an  opportunity  to  sell  surplus  production 
to  any  buyer  from  the  world's  market  who  will  come,  or  send, 
to  our  ports  for  his  requirements,  which  was  ordered  to  be 
on  the  table. 

Mr.  TAFT  presented  memorials  of  sundry  members  of  the 
Council  of  "Women  Opposed  to  Participation  in  Foreign  Wars 
of  Columbus  and  Franklin  County,  Ohio .  remonstrating 
against  the  taking  of  any  step  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  which  would  tend  to  send  Americans  to  another 
war  on  foreign  soil,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

DIPLOMATIC  CORRESPONDENCK  INCIDEWT  TO  EUROPEAN  WAH 

[Mr.  Pittman  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  diplomatic  correspondence  w^lth  foreign 
governments  containing  pleas  for  peace  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  etc.,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     LA     FOLLETTE     ON     PENDING     NEUTRALITY 

LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Downey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  La  Pollette, 
October  4,  1939,  on  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address    by   senator    JOHNSON    OF    COLORADO   ON   PENDING   NEU- 
TRALITY   LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Adams  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Johnson 
of  Colorado,  "Wednesday,  October  4,  1939,  on  pending  neu- 
trality legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  by  senator  tobey  on  PENDING  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Tobey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  subject 
of  pending  neutrality  legislation,  October  4,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

LETTER  BY  SENATOR  MKZLLAR  ON  REPEAL   OF   EMBARGO  ACT 

[Mr.  Stewart  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  letter  by  Senator  McKLellar  relative  to  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  ] 

POSITION     OF     SENATOR     MURRAY     ON     PHASES     OF     NEUTRALITY 

LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Murray  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  form  letter  written  by  him  setting  forth  his 
position  on  some  phases  of  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  by  dr.  MAURICE  S.  SHEEHY  ON  THE  CHALLENGE  OF  NIHILISM 

[Mr.  Gillette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  The  Challenge 
of  Nihilism,  delivered  by  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  of  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  on  October  4,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.]  j 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  NICHOLAS  BfURRAY  BUTLKR  AT  SOUTHAMPTON.  LONG 

ISLAND 

[Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Dr.  Nicholas 
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Murray  Butler,  president  of  ColuiTibia  University,  on  Septem- 
br  3.  1939.  cit  S-uthair.i;:on,  Long  Island,  en  the  tneme 
Touard  u  Federal  World. 

COMMENT  ON  ADDRESS  BY  EL5HCP  SHEIL 

"^Mr.  Lucas  a-^ked  and  obtained  k-ave  to  have  printed  In  the 
PtroDD  an  hrt'.'-'.e  from  the  N-w  York  Times  of  Thursday, 
Oct-b'T  5.  1939.  concerning  the  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Must  Reverend  Bernard  Shell.  D.  D..  auxiliary  bishop  of 
Chcaro,  on  Ocob-r  2.  1939.  entitled  "Amcrica'.s  CathoUc 
Youth  and  Europe's  War."  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY   AND   PEACE   CF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

Thf  Senate  resumed  the  ron.sideranon  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion <H.  J.  Rrs   306  >.  Neutrality  Act  cf  1939. 

T?'.o  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Whrn  the  Senate  took  a  recess 
ye.s:(rday  i-vtmng.  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  (Mr. 
Tobey;  had  the  flcor  and  announced  that  he  desired  the 
floor  this  morning.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
New  Hamp>h.re. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  last  night,  at  the  conclusion 
cf  my  address  to  the  S^'nate.  I  read,  if  you  please,  in  the 
new-pap<'rs  the  sus^ostion  that  because  I  anncmced  that  I 
should  rrad  exferpLs  from  the  New  York  Times  of  1914  anu 
1917  into  the  Record  today.  I  might  be  contemplating  a  fili- 
bu.srer.  Nothinc  could  be  further  frcm.  the  truth.  I  hasten 
to  disclaim  that  su.:Resticn.  This  situation  is  too  serious 
and  too  far-reaching  for  any  man  to  dare  to  trifle  with  it.  or 
to  use  artificial  or  dilatory  procedure, 

Mr.  Presidt  nt,  late  yesterday  afternoon  I  entered  a  motion 
that  the  Senate  recommit  Hoa-e  Joint  Resolution  306  with 
in.structicns  to  the  Foreicn  Relations  Committee  to  report  two 
separate  bills,  one  embcdyir.:::  the  features  of  those  sectioas 
which  would  take  cur  American  merchant  ships  out  of  the 
war  zones  and  forbid  them  to  carry  goods  to  any  belligerent, 
this  to  be  immediately  actrd  upon  by  the  Senate,  and  to  re- 
poit  another  bill  containing  the  arms-embargo  repeal  pro- 
vision as  a  separate  bill,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  S'-nate  im.- 
m.od'ately  upon  conclusion  of  action  on  the  first  bill. 

I  did  this  on  the  ground  that  there  is  extr.'m.o  likelihood 
that  unless  this  procedure  is  adopted  our  ships  will  be  In 
danger  cf  being  sunk  in  the  war  zones  at  any  time,  and  thu3 
endan:ier  the  determination  of  this  country  to  be  kept  out  of 
the  European  war. 

Supplementing  my  statement  of  yesterday.  I  read  into  the 
Record  a  statement  made  in  the  Wiuhinrton  Daily  News  of 
yesterday  by  Rayniond  Clapper,  which  readi  as  follows: 

But  we  have  at  this  moment  no  statute  that  keeps  American 
phtp--  rut  of  the  danser  zoiie  Every  day  newspaper  dispatches 
rep;rt  the  slnkini;  of  neutral  ships  in  F.iircpean  waters,  some  of 
vb<'m  carrylr.i;  only  such  apparently  peaceful  commodities  as  lum- 
ber Our  Amer'.ran  ships  are  .'^till  froe  to  carry  cvcr^-thlng  except 
flnl.shed  muniticn.s  to  ary  bel!i?erfnt  port.  This  ts  the  most  dan- 
perou.s  sort  of  tnimc.  protect'd  only  by  legalistic  contentions  which 
don  t  .save  sui.kcn  ships  or  lost  citizens.  Arj^uments  will  be  all  the 
more  difflrult  to  su.>^tain  after  the  arnvs  embargo  Is  repealed. 

Tliprefore.  the  mo«t  important  action,  insofar  as  keeping  us  cut 
of  war  IS  concerned,  i-,  ret  the  arms  embargo  but  the  so-called 
ca.-^h-and-carrv  provMon  of  the  pendin:^  hill.  E\ery  day's  delay  in 
enacting  this  provision  to  compel  ail  shipments  to  belligerents  to  go 
in  foreign  bottoms  is  an  invitation  to  involvement.  So  far  as  we 
are  concerned,  the  arm.s  embargo  Is  a  secondary  matter.  It  Is  im- 
portant in  that  Its  repeal  will  help  the  Briil.-^h  and  French  But 
that  objective  Is  less  important  to  us  than  that  we  keep  out  of 
the  danger  zone. 

This  motion  of  mine  Is  now  pending  in  the  Senate,  and, 
by  agreement  with  the  majority  leader,  is  to  be  voted  on  upon 
the  return  cf  the  Senators  who  have  gone  to  Kentucky  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  our  dear  friend  and  former  associate, 
the  Honorable  M.  M.  Logan. 

Why  wait  for  e- month  or  Icnger  while  the  Senate  debates 
the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo?  Why?  I  ask. 
Every  day  holds  potentialities  cf  the  sinking  of  American 
vessels  in  the  war  zones. 

In  this  morning's  New  York  T.m.os  there  is  a  report  of  a 
statem.ent  just  issued  by  Secretary  Hull  warning  American 
merchant  ships  to  avoid  Atlantic  and  Baltic  waters  adjacent 
lo  the  counLries  that  are  at  war  in  Europe. 


Under   the  special   circumstances  at  present —     i 

Said  Secretary  Hull- 
it    is  believed   advisable   to   warn   all    American   merchant    ve<^pel<». 
except    American   pas-senger  sh.ps   winch   do   not  carry   cargoes   to 
belligerents  ar.d  arc  carrying  heme  Am?ricaiis  frcm  Eur.^pean  ccua- 
tncs,  of  the  special  danger  incurred  m  entcrir-g  such  wate.s. 

He  further  pointed  cut  that  certain  areas  are  additionally 
dangerous  because  of  mines  now  set  in  the  war  zone.-^ — mines 
that  do  not  take  cognizance  cf  the  nationality  of  a  vessel. 

Mr.  President.  I  challenge  any  Meniber  of  the  Senate  to 
point  out  an  objection  to  the  procedure  that  is  set  forth  in 
ray  mnrion.    I  .<-ay  on(  e  m.ore.  time  is  of  the  essence. 

I  ni.ike  the  special  i.\jSL  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to  ll'.c 
people  to  upheld  Secretary  Hull  .a  his  desire  to  get  our  ships 
cut  of  the  war  zones  inimediateiy.  His  hands  are  now  tied. 
He  has  gene  as  far  as  he  can  under  the  law.  for  there  is  no 
law  which  now  forbids  our  vessels  from  traveling  in  the  war 
zones.  He  needs  the  legal  power  now  to  forbid  these  vessels 
to  travel  m  the  war  zones.  Let  us  iniplement  Secretary  Hull 
In  his  praiseworthy  desire. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  the  motion,  and  if,  on  the  contrary,  w^e 
hold  up  enactment  cf  the  shipping-safeguard  provisions  of 
the  joint  resolution  now  under  consideration  until  comider- 
ation  of  the  K  ngthy  d:  bate  on  the  more  controversial  issue 
of  arms-cm.bargo  repeal,  we  shall  adrpt  a  procedure  which 
ties  the  hands  cf  our  Secretary  of  State. 

Every  hour  that  our  ships  are  m  the  war  zones  carrying 
good.-  to  one  belli--  i-ent  or  the  ether— goods  winch  arc  to  be 
used  to  help  or  harm  one  btiligerent  or  the  other — is  an  hour 
of  danger  to  tiie  determination  oi  the  American  people  not 
to  be  drawn  into  the  European  confuct. 

Let  us  look  to  the  situanon  of  this  country  during  the  last 
European  war  at  the  period  before  we  were  drawn  in'o  the 
conflict.  I  maintain  that  there  is  danger  of  om-  coming  to 
ticuble  wAh  cither  side. 

David  Lawrence,  in  the  Washington  Star  of  last  Tucday. 
wrote: 

It  Is  not  generally  realized  that  the  United  States,  in  Dfcrmber 
1914.  sent  one  cf  the  !everr:^t  prarcst.s  to  the  Briti.sh  Dipl.m.acy 
recalls  mtcrlprence  with  American  .shipping  to  neutral  countries 
wa.s  so  extensive  that  a  serious  nft  in  Bntish-.^mirlcan  relations 
m.^ht  have  resulted  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  great  tranrgrcssion 
which  artse  out  cf  the  attack,  without  warning,  by  CTorman  mb- 
marlnes  on  American  ships  and  American  citizens. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 29,  1914,  which  contains  a  report  of  the  unprecedented 
message  by  our  Government  addressed  to  the  Biitish.  which 
I  now  read  to  you: 

LET  OTTl  TRADE  CO.  ENGI  .^^-D  IS  TOLD — PRCSTDENT  WTUSriN.  JTi  FIRM 
LANCrAGE.  .VSKS  BETTER  THEAT>tENT  FOR  AME.-.UAN  Ci 'M  MFRCL  -PHrS- 
ENT  POLICY  IL\E.VFL"  ^  <!"R  INDUSTRIES  DFFEESSED  BY  SHIP  SEI.^URES. 
CARGO  DEl^YS.  A.VD  FEEM.VG  IS  GROWING  HERE— OLTl  POSITION  bET 
FOHTH  — NT  SE.\RCH  WTTHOIT  EVIDENCE,  NO  SEIZING  CN  SUSIICION— 
FOOD    '  CONEmON.\L    CONTRAD^ND  ' 

VV.^sHiNCTON.  December  28  -Th"  United  P'atps  Oovornmrnt 
today  sent  to  Lo;:dnn  to  be  delivered  to  th*"  Pnti.>h  Govenim'-nt 
a  memorandum,  setting  fnrth  in  vinnrous  language  thp  American 
position  in  opposition  to  interruptions  and  iiiterferenrp  with 
Amerlran  com.nierce  by  B.-iti.h  wnr'-hips.  The  memcrandum  was 
cabled  to  Ambr..s5ador  Walter  Hines  PAjf-  in  the  form  of  "m- 
strurtion-s.-  on  the  ba^is  rf  which  h?  will  mnkc  represontatiuns 
to   the  British   Foreign   Offi  e. 

\n  official  stated  tonmht  that,  whil-  it  would  not  he  correct  to 
describe  the  communication  as  a  prot<-«t,  it  did  take  a  tirn>  po-^i- 
t!  n  against  the  Briti<^h  policy  as  illustrated  in  a  series  of  incl- 
deiu.5    involvm!?    interf.'rence    with    Amoman    commerce 

Tlie  com.muniration  deals  with  nrcrruptions  to  American  com- 
merce rather  than  with  questions  cf  coiitr-br.nd  or  f^e  addition 
cf  new  produrr.s  to  the  Bntl.h  list  of  ab.olute  contraband  It 
IS  a  complete  summ.ary  cf  all  that  has  been  said  in  previous  rom- 
r.uinications.  dealing  with  interruptions  of  American  trad"  and  a 
fuJ  statem.ent   of   the  poslMcn   cf   the   American   Government 

The  fact  that  the  cumnuinicatlon  sum.marlzrs  previous  rcnre- 
ser.tatlons  lf>r.ds  greater  weight  by  making  its  ctT-.ct  cumulative 
The  intent  cf  the  note  is  to  show  that  the  United  States  -hculd 
not  be  made  to  suffer  from  war  conditiuns  which  it  had  no  part 
m    bringing    about.  ^ 

Preparation  cf  this  important  docum-nt  was  begun  a  month 
a-o  by  Solicitor  Cone  Johnson,  Cruns«-!or  Rebert  Lan=;rtr  -md 
Secretary  Bryan,  and  finally  during  the  last  2  w-eks  h'td  \ha 
p.r>onal  attention  cf  President  WU^ca  him...ll.  who  rcvi'^ed  lU 
phraseology  with  care. 
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The  Senator  from  Nev'ada  [Mr.  Pittman]  has  ably  pointed 
out  the  urgency  of  the  situation  in  a  recent  radio  address, 
In  which  he  stated: 

Between  March  12  and  April  2.  1P17,  when  the  President  asked 
for  the  declaration  of  a  state  of  war.  6  of  our  American  merchant 
vessels  were  sunk  with  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  63  of  our  Aonerlcan 
seamen.  The  patience  of  the  American  people  was  worn  out. 
The  patience  of  the  President  and  of  Congress  ended.  The  Con- 
press  by  an  overwhelming  vote  declared  that  a  state  of  war 
existed  with   Germany. 

If  there  lingers  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  citizen  as  to  the 
cause  that  forced  us  into  the  World  War,  let  him  read  the  able 
speeches  that  were  made  In  Congress  upon  the  war  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  this  situation  is  urgent,  and  the  procedure 
that  the  Senate  will  adopt  is  Important. 

To  illustrate  how  hysteria  mounts  In  this  country,  how 
passions  rise  in  the  face  of  what  is  happening  abroad  in 
these  times  of  sabotaging  American  ships — innocent  ships, 
neutral  ships,  albeit  in  war  waters — I  read  now,  if  you 
please,  from  the  New  York  Times  just  prior  to  our  entrance 
Into  the  World  War;  and  the  specific  date  is  March  15, 
1917: 

American  SrnAMtR  "ALCONQtjTN"  Sunk;  Crew  Unwari«:d  and  Aid 
RrrusEo;  Submarine  War  Fails,  London  Says — Ship  Shelled 
AND  Bo .M BED-  Crew  Rush  to  the  Boats  or  Jump  Overboard  on 
Sudden  Attack- -Appeal  For  a  Tow  RErusEi>— Germans  Leave 
Sailors  in  the  Open  Sea  to  Row  27  Horns  to  English  Coast — 
Captain  "Too  Bust"  to  Aid — Vessel  Was  Owned  Hebe  and 
Changed  Hands  the  Day  Aeter  Sailing 

Pi  ymouth,  March  14  (via  London). — The  American  steamship 
Algi/fiqum.  bound  from  New  York  for  London  with  a  cargo  of 
fo(.idstufT3,  was  attacked  without  warning  at  6  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning  by  a  German  submarine  which  sank  her  with  shell  flre 
and  bombs. 

All  the  freighter's  men.  numljerlng  26,  escaped  in  lifeboats, 
which  the  submarine  commander  refused  to  tow  toward  shore. 
After  27  hours  In  the  open  boats  tlie  men  reached  Scilly.  They 
are  now  at  Penzance  and  are  to  come  to  Plymouth  tomorrow 
morning 

Capt.  A.  Norberg,  commander  of  the  Algonquin,  said  In  an  Inter- 
view tonight; 

"We  saw  the  submarine  at  6  o'clock  In  the  morning  on  Monday. 
As  sonn  as  we  saw  her  she  started  firing  at  us.  I  should  say 
quite  20  shots  came  around  us.  While  she  was  firing  at  us  we  got 
Into  the  boats  and  left  the  steamer.  i 

HAULED  DOWN    AMERICAN  ELAG 

"When  the  commander  of  the  submarine  saw  that  we  were  leav- 
ing the  ship  he  seems  to  have  given  the  order  to  cease  firing,  for  it 
cea.sed  a.s  soon  as  we  got  into  the  boats  and  left  the  steamer.  At 
that  time  the  submarine  had  nothing  but  ihe  periscope  above 
water.  In  this  fashion  she  cruLscd  around  the  steamer  six  or 
seven  times  and  then  came  to  the  surface.  Those  on  board  her 
launched  a  small  boat  and  went  on  board  the  Algonquin. 

"The  first  thing  Ihey  did  was  to  haul  down  the  American  flag 
and  then  they  placed  a  bomb  somewhere  on  board — I  suppose  in 
the  engine  room.  There  was  a  big  explosion  about  2  minutes 
after  they  left  her.  and  the  steamer  sank  in  about  10  minutes. 
The  boat  was  then  pulled  over  to  us  and  an  officer  asked  us  where 
we  were  bound  for,  what  was  our  cargo,  and  where  we  had  come 
from  We  ai^kcd  him  if  he  could  give  us  a  tow  toward  land,  but 
the  commander  replied  that  he  was  too  busy,  as  he  expected 
two  or  three  more  steamers. 

"After  the  submarine  left  us  to  our  own  devices  we  commenced  to 
pull  for  land.    We  got  to  land  27  hours  after  the  ship  sank. 

"I  could  not  hear  whether  the  crew  of  the  submarine  flred  shrapnel 
at  us  or  not,  but  there  were  plenty  of  splinters  falling  about.  We 
certainly  were  In  extreme  danger  from  the  firing,  and  we  made 
all  the  haste  we  could  to  get  into  the  boats.  There  was  absolutely 
no  warning.  Their  first  shot  fell  a  little  short,  but  each  one  after- 
ward came  a  little  nearer  until  at  last  they  got  the  exact  range. 
I  think  the  fifth  shot  hit  the  steamer's  side.  All  the  time  we  were 
on  board  we  could  hear  shots  whistling  over  our  heads. 

"I  am  an  American  citizen,"  the  captain  added  grimly. 

I  now  read  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Times  which 
bears  upon  this  sinking: 


WORSE  THAN    ANT    GERMAN    PLOT 


I 


A  German  ship  of  war  fired  on  the  American  flag  3  days  ago.  It 
destroyed  an  American  ship  carnrlng  American  goods.  An  American 
crew  was  on  board.  The  German  commander  gave  them  no  warn- 
ing, made  no  offer  of  assistance  after  tbey  had  taken  to  the  boats. 

Going  a  little  further  with  the  sinkings  in  cumulative  form, 
I  now  read  to  the  Senate  an  excerpt  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Monday,  March  19,  1917: 


Three    American    Ships    Sunk.    1    Unwarned,    22    Men    Missing; 

U-BoATs   Refuse   Aid;    Militia   Demobilization    Is   Stopped   and 

Railroad  Sttuke  Abandoned  on  Presidents  Oedex — Patrol  Picks 

Up  Sl-rvivcrs — "City  of  Memphis"  Crew  Is  Abandoned  at  Sea  in 

5  Open  Boats — "Vigilancla"  Saw  No  U-Boat — 29  or  Her  43  Men 

Landed  at  Sctllt  Islandb  After  She  Is  Torpedoed  Unawares — 

Tanker  "Illinois  "  Also  Lost — Oil  Ship  and  ■"City  of  Memphis" 

Were  Returning  to  United  States  In  Ballast 

London,  March  IS^^The  sinking  of  the  American  steamships 
City  of  Memphis.  Illinois,  and  Vigilancia  by  German  submarines  was 
announced  today.  Fourteen  men  from  the  Vigilanda  are  missing, 
as  are  24  men  from  the  City  oj  Memphis.  The  crew  of  the  llXinoxs 
was  landed  safely. 

(Later  advices  which  were  received  by  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  said  that  of  the  57  men  on  the  City  of  Memphis  15 
had  landed  at  Schull  and  34  were  on  an  Admiralty  vessel,  which 
was  searching  for  the  8  others. 

The  City  of  Memphis,  which  left  Cardiff  Friday  In  ballast  for  New 
York,  was  sunk  Saturday.  When  she  left  port  the  steamship  had 
the  stars  and  stripes  painted  on  both  sides.  She  encountered  a 
submarine  about  5  o'clock  Saturday  evening.  The  German  com- 
mander ordered  the  captain  of  the  steamer  to  leave  his  ship  within 
15  minutes. 

The  entire  crew  entered  flve  boats,  and  the  submarine  then  fired 
a  torpedo  which  struck  the  vessel  on  the  starboard  side,  tearing  a 
great  hole  through  which  the  sea  poured.  The  steamer  setUed 
down  quickly  and  foundered  within  a  few  minutes.  i 

three  boat  crews  picked  up 

In  the  night  the  boats  became  separated,  and  at  4  o'clock 
Sunday  morning  three  boat  crews  were  picked  up  by  a  patrol 
vessel  and  landed.  These  boats  contained  33  men,  mostly  Ameri- 
cans AU  of  the  officers  were  Americans.  The  officers  believe 
that  the  other  boats  will  be  rescued. 

Third  Engineer  Thompson  of  the  City  of  Memphis.  In  an  In- 
terview with  the  Central  News,  said  that  the  submarine  fired  a 
warning  shot  for  the  steamer  to  slow  down,  and  subsequently 
signaled  for  her  to  stop  and  for  the  crew  to  abandon  the  ship. 
Ten  or  11  shells  were  fired  at  the  vessel,  which  began  to  sink. 
Then  followed  a  terrlfflc  explosion  which  caused  the  vessel  to 
tremble  all  over,  and  within  20  minutes  she  sank,  stern  first. 
The  crew   suffered   a  great  deal  from  exposure  during   the   night. 

Thompson  said  the  ship  was  on  charter  to  discharge  her  cargo 
at  Havre  Prom  Havre  she  went  to  Cardiff,  and  the  skipper,  know- 
ing he  was  In  the  danger  zone,  kept  the  flag,  which  was  yards 
In  length,  flying  at  the  masthead.  Nobody  seems  to  have  ex- 
pected an  attack. 

Captain  Borum  briefly  consulted  with  the  officers  after  the 
Germans  ordered  him  by  megaphone  to  leave  the  ship  because 
It  was  Intended  to  sink  her.  said  Thompson.  All  a^eed  that 
there  was  no  alternative.  After  describing  the  sinking  of  the 
steamer,  Thompson  continued: 

"When  the  ship  had  been  destroyed  the  German  commander 
steamed  to  our  boat  and  asked  for  the  captain,  but  none  of  our 
lads  answered  him.  He  then  went  from  boat  to  boat  until  he 
found  Captain  Borum,  who  briefly  conversed  with  him.  I  do 
not  know  what  was  said. 

FLARE    LIGHTS     BRING     RESCUERS 

"The  weather  was  not  too  bad,  but  there  were  heavy  swells. 
We  kept  the  boats  together,  and  during  the  evening  we  rowed 
together  toward  the  coast.  The  night  closed  with  a  biting  wind, 
and  some  of  our  young  chaps  were  very  sick.  Our  flare  lights 
were  seen  between  3  and  4  o'clock  In  the  morning  by  the  patrol 
vessels,  which  rescued  two  boats'  crews.  The  other  two  had 
become  separated.     We  lost  everything  we  possessed." 

•  «••••• 

The  Vigilanda  was  tori>edoed  without  warning.  The  submarine 
did  not  appear.  The  captain,  first  and  second  mates,  first,  sec- 
ond, and  third  engineers,  and  23  men  of  the  crew  have  been 
landed  at  the  Scilly  Islands.  The  fourth  engineer  and  13  men 
are  missing. 

The  Illinois,  from  London  for  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  In  ballast,  was 
sunk  at  B  o'clock  this  morning. 

I  now  read  from  another  page,  the  date  being  March  19, 
1917,  an  editorial: 

CERMANT'B   ACTS   OF   WAR 

By  the  repeated  acts  of  Germany  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
that  country  and  the  United  States.  No  declaration  has  preceded 
It.  The  acts  of  Germany  are  not  to  be  looked  upon  merely  as  a 
provocation  to  war;  they  are  war  Itself.  It  lacks  only  legal  recogni- 
tion to  establish  its  existence. 

Reports  of  the  sinking  of  three  American  ships  by  German  sub- 
marines will  be  read  by  the  people  of  the  United  States  this  morn- 
ing— the  Vigilanda,  the  City  of  Memphis,  and  the  lUinoia.  Two  of 
them  were  westward  bound  In  ballast.  They  were  all  trading  ves- 
sels, of  American  ownership  and  registry,  manned  by  Americans. 
Some  of  the  members  of  these  crews  have  been  saved,  many  others 
are  missing.  These,  too,  may  yet  be  rescued,  but  there  Ls  grave  fear 
that  American  lives  have  been  lost.  In  one  case  at  least  the  sub- 
marine that  did  the  work  was  not  seen  by  the  ship's  officers  or  crew. 

The  destruction  of  these  American  ships,  after  the  warnings  we 
have  given  by  word  and  act,  dispels  all  doubt  as  to  Germany's  inten- 
tions.   It  is  Impossible  longer  to  entertain  the  belief  that  slie  will 
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try  to  avoid  war  with  the  United  Statos.  She  Is  firing  upon  our 
ships,  sinking  ihem  destroying  or  enflargorl-i^  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens Till?  is  the  very  essence  of  war,  these  acts  are  utterly  incom- 
patible with  the  wi.sh  to  avoid  it. 

What  has  the  Imperial  Government- — in  particular,  what  have 
the  Ct>-rn;ap.  people-  to  eain  by  war  with  the  United  States?  The 
men  whu  direct  the  war  policy  of  the  empire  exhibit  the  reckleso- 
»1C3S  of  madmtn,  the  depravity  of  Irreclaimable  criminals 

I  now  read  from  the  New  York  Times  of  March  23.  The 
headline  is  as  follows: 

AMERICAN  SHIP  S^'MK.  21  MrN  LOST:  WI!  SON  PR^P.^RFS  WAR  ^I^.SS.^CE; 
G.\RDEN  MEETING  FOR  VIGOHOtTS  WAR  MLDI.MION  HINT  KEJECTTD — 
DESTROYED  IN  "S^FE  ZONE"— TANKEH  "HE.VMrrON"  TOrj'tDOED  WITHOIT 

W.^RNING     IN     NORTH     SEA — ^THIRTEEN     AMERICANS     IN     CREW SEAMEN 

PERISH   WHEN   EO.\T   CAPSIZES   ANX)  ANOTHER   DIES   OF   HIS   INJIHIIES 

I  read  further: 

The  American  steamer  Healdton.  bound  from  Philadelphia  for 
Rotterdam  with  petruleum,  was  torpedoed  without  warning  at  8 
o'clock  last  night. 

The  crow  left  the  ship  in  3  boats.  One  boat,  containing  7 
men.  was  picked  up  by  a  Dutch  torpedo  boat,  and  a  second,  with  13 
men.  was  rescued  by  a  Dutch  steam  trawler  tonight. 

The  third  beat,  with  21  men,  was  lost. 

There  is  one  more  article  that  is  worthy  of  beins:  read  to 
establi-sh  this  record.  It  is  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
March  24.  and  is  as  follows: 

War  for  the  defeat  of  Germany  now  f.wnred  l:y  Wilson  Cabinet; 
seven  Americans  lost  o'l  Healdton.  Tanker'.-.  1.^1. ts  a  target.  Cap- 
tain says  a  tcrpedi  struck  her.  Ships  name  shone  Oil  caru'o 
burst  in  flame  Trawler  at  a  great  distance;  mistook  glow  In  sky 
for  aurora  bcrealis.  Found  survivors  help;es>s.  Twenty  drowned 
and  one  dead  of  exposure;  U-boat  left  crew  to  perish. 

That  was  the  record  before  we  went  into  the  World  War  in 
April  1917.  American  public  opinion  nuiuntod  and  mounted. 
and  the  flames  of  hysteria  and  passion,  and  justified  passion, 
mounted  h"gh.  History  will  repeat  it.self,  and  the  only  rem- 
edy for  such  a  condition  lies,  in  my  honesi  judgment,  in  the 
immediate  consideration  of  the  safeguard  provisions  of  the 
pending  Joint  resolution,  taking  up  i\\>'  npeal  provisions 
later. 

Further  incidents  are  reported  in  tht>  sub.sequent  issues 
of  the  New  York  Times,  and  further  editorials,  rapidly  mount- 
ing to  the  point  of  hysteria,  and  demandinT  that  the  Amer- 
icans send  their  boys  to  France  to  fip:lit  un  a  foreicn  battle- 
field in  a  war  the  so-called  peace  treaty  of  which  sowed  the 
very  seed  for  the  dictatorships  which  have  sprung  up  in 
Europe  and  made  impo.ssible  a  permanent  peat-*^  in  Eurupe — 
a  war  not  to  save  democracy  but  to  preserve  territorial  power 
of  certain  European  nations. 

The  greatest  tragedy  about  all  this  is  that  all  the  truth 
does  not  come  to  light  in  such  times  of  confusion  and  emo- 
tion. Reports  are  made  to  inflame  our  niind>  in  fa\or  of 
one  nation  against  another.  It  is  only  natural  that  th^  Euro- 
pean countries  would  like  to  draw  us  into  war.  particularly 
those  who  f^ght  to  maintain  great  territorial  prwer:  but  we 
of  America  owe  a  responsibility  to  Americans  rir.->t.  What- 
ever legislation  we  pass  here  shoiUd  be  by  Americans  and  for 
Americans. 

The  bare  truth  regarding  the  incidents  which  drew  us  nuo 
the  last  World  War  was  not  known  in  many  instances  until 
after  the  war  was  over  and  the  Europeans  no  longer  nt  eded 
us.  and  had  sent  us  home,  and  refused  to  pay  their  war  dtbts. 

Yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor  I  descnbrd  the  experience  of 
the  then  Senator  La  Follette,  father  of  cur  associate  and  col- 
league, who  was  called  a  traitor  and  tlireatened  with  ex- 
pulsion from  the  Senate  t>ecaUoe  he  had  the  courage  to  ask 
for  records  at  the  time  of  the  sinking  of  th-^  Lusitarda.  As 
Senators  know,  the  State  Department  refu.-=ed  to  show  him 
the  bills  of  lading  of  the  Lusitania,  in  ordt-r  that  he  might 
show  that  the  contention  that  she  was  a  peaceful  ship  on  a 
peaceful  mission  was  untrue.  It  was  nor  until  after  the  war 
that  Great  Britain's  Winston  Churchill,  now  Fust  L'^rd  of  the 
Admiralty,  admatted  that  the  Lusitania  was  carrying  a  heavy 
cargo  of  munitions  bound  for  England.  It  was  not  until  after 
the  World  War  was  over  that  Great  Britain  admitted,  ac- 
cording to  Professor  Borchard.  professor  of  internanonal  law 
of  Yale  University,  in  an  article  in  the  Boston  Transcript, 
that  during  the  World  War.  Great  Britain's  shipcr.  flew  the 
American  flag,  and  that  the  American  flag  was  pa:ntt;d  on  th^^ 
Sides  of  Britain's  mercliaat  vessels  to  deceive  tlie  euem^-  and 


justify  the  practice  as  a  war  ruse.  Naturally,  once  Germany 
became  aware  of  England's  trick,  this  action  of  Great  Britain 
plac'd  otir  American  merchant  vessels  In  j'.'opaidy,  for 
through  England's  action  the  American  flas  no  longer  could 
be  taken  as  a  g'uaranty  that  a  ship  flying  American  colors  was 
a  ship  of  a  nation  at  peace  rather  than  an  enemy  vessel 
carrying  munitions  of  war  to  an  enemy  fort. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  moment  many  American  merchant 
vessels  laden  with  cargoes  Isound  for  one  or  the  otiier  of  the 
belligerents  are  slipping  through  the  European  war  zones. 
Our  experience  of  the  last  war  should  be  a  les.son  to  us. 
The  administration  is  urciuK  passage  of  those  sections  de- 
signed to  protect  us  from  being  drawn  into  the  war  through 
the  ever  potential  danger  of  the  sinking  of  American  vessels 
in  the  war  zones.  We  cannot  afford  to  keep  America  in 
jeopardy  by  hclding  up  action  on  the  safeguard  sections  of 
the  joint  resolution  until,  after  many  weeks  and  perhaps 
months,  the  debate  shall  be  concluded  on  the  controversial 
issue  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Let  us  forget  politics  and  choose  a  course  which  will  get 
our  ship5  out  of  the  war  zones  immediately.  I  earnestly  make 
this  pica  to  this  body  at  this  time,  and  I  urge  that  S<mators 
vote  on  my  motion  with  the  same  sincerity  and  the  same  aim 
which  motivated  me  in  drafting  the  motion. 

I  wa.s  told  last  nipht,  and  I  believe  the  same  statement  ap- 
peared in  the  press  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Senate,  if 
you  please,  an  administration  leader,  said,  "Tobey's  motion 
IS  going  ever  until  Monday.     I  think  we  can  sidetrack  it." 

Let  me  say  to  that  leader,  and  to  anyone  within  the  sound 
of  my  voice,  if  you  sidetrack  this  motion,  which  is  a  sane, 
honest,  sincere  motion,  with  the  objective  of  reducing  our 
chances  of  be.ng  involved  in  a  European  war,  and  if  you  .send 
It  down  a  sidetrack,  lock  out.  There  may  be  a  cargo  of  dyna- 
mite at  the  other  end  of  the  sidetrack  which  you  will  bump 
uito. 

I  am  tremendously  in  earnest,  never  more  so  in  my  life. 
There  is  not  a  particle  of  partisanship  in  what  I  am  attempt- 
ing. I  consulted  with  no  group.  Just  my  son  and  I.  in  our 
room  together,  collaborated  in  attempting  to  reach  a  decision 
as  to  what  we  should  do  in  this  great  crisis  as  a  patriotic 
contribution. 

If  my  colleagues  will  pardon  a  personal  reference,  many, 
many  years  ago  I  learned  something  which  I  committed  to 
memory:  and  not  only  did  I  commit  it  to  memory,  but  I  hid 
It  in  my  heart.  I  have  had  some  little  experience  in  public 
lif.  in  various  activities,  and  any  man  who  has  been  in 
publ.c  life  knows  what  one  runs  up  against  many,  many 
times.  In  my  deliberations  last  week  I  turned  back  to  what 
I  learned  as  a  boy  from  Holy  Writ,  and  if  the  Senate  will 
pardon  me  I  will  repeat  it: 

If  any  of  you  lack  wisdom,  Ut  him  ask  of  God.  that  give'h  to 
all  m.en  liberally. 

I  have  sought  that  Divine  guidance  heretofore,  and  I  am 
.serk.ng  It  now.  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  act  aright. 
My  motive  is  sincere.  Why  cavil?  Why  talk  about  putting 
the  motion  down  a  sidetrack,  .sending  it  away^  Here  is  an 
opprnunity  for  all  groups  to  unite  on  one  rafe  course,  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  chances  of  America  being  involved 
in  a  foreign  war,  and  to  stop  the  gap  which  now  exists  in 
Anir  rica's  offensive  tor  peace. 

Mr.  NYE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill  in  the  chair>. 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr   >ni'K      I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  being  in  charge  of  the 
pending  joint  resolution  on  behalf  of  the  committee  I  wi.'-h 
to  say  that  there  was  a  kind  of  a  general  understanding  in 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  the  debate  would 
be  facilitated  and  made  more  valuable  if  it  could  be  conducted 
in  an  orderly  manner.  One  result  of  that  was  the  practice 
adopted  m  the  debate  with  regard  to  not  interrupting  a  pre- 
pared statement.  I  think  that  the  leader  on  this  side  and 
the  l«?ader  of  the  minority  were  attempting  to  arrange  the 
debate  so  thai  each  side  might  be  heard  alternately,  as  nearly 
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as  practicable,  and  that  the  publicity  should  be  as  fair  as 
possible,  and  I  think  I  know  that  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader,  after  conferring  with  others,  have  at- 
tempted each  day  to  make  a  program  for  the  next  day. 

I  was  handed  a  list  of  the  order  for  today  by  the  majority 
leader,  tiie  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  BarkleyI, 
before  he  had  to  leave  the  city  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  Senator  Logan.  I  spoke  to  the  minority  leader  this 
morning,  and  he  asked  whether  this  order  was  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  I  stated  that,  so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it  was. 
The  order  was  written  "Senators  Overton,  Nye.  and  Bchwel- 
LENBACH."  It  would  sccm  quite  embarra.ssing  to  those  who 
attempted  to  arrange  the  order  of  the  debate  on  this  side  if  it 
were  not  to  be  maintained  on  both  sides. 

I  have  stated  to  the  leader  of  the  minority  that  at  least 
during  the  absence  of  the  majority  leader  I  would  not  feel 
that  I  would  be  justified  in  attempting  longer  to  arrange 
any  order  of  debate.  The  order  of  debate  today  was,  as  I 
have  stated,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton],  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  NyeI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  SchwellenbachI.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  ToeeyI  occupied  30  minutes  of  time  this 
morning.  He  had  a  right  to  do  so,  of  course.  Any  Senator 
who  is  recognized  first  has  a  right  to  take  the  floor.  How- 
ever, I  think  there  was  an  attempt  by  the  leader  on  the 
minority  side  to  arrange  for  the  time  to  be  taken  by  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  It  was  understood  yesterday 
that  he  desired  only  10  minutes  or  15  minutes.  We  thought 
he  had  taken  that  much  time  on  yesterday,  but  we  found  he 
wanted  30  minutes  this  morning.  Of  course,  he  had  a  perfect 
right  to  take  the  time.  Any  Senator  has  a  right,  when  he  is 
recognized,  to  speak  as  he  sees  fit.  There  is  no  power  what- 
ever in  the  leadership  to  change  that.  Therefore,  it  seems 
rather  embarrassing  to  attempt  to  do  so.  It  occurred  to  me 
that  the  senior  members  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, who  have  studied  this  matter,  probably  would  be 
allowed,  by  unanimous  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  speak  in 
their  order,  if  they  saw  fit  to  do  so.  by  reason  of  their  greater 
familiarity  with  the  subject,  and  to  a  certain  extent  that 
procedure  has  been  followed  so  far.  Now  I  see  that  it  is 
impossible  to  carry  out  even  the  agreement  of  yesterday  in 
regard  to  today. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  sorry  if  there  has  been 
any  embarrassment  occasioned  by  reason  of  a  change  in  order 
which  has  been  effected  during  this  hour.  I  am  sure  that  it 
occasions  no  embarrassment  to  any  of  those  who  were 
scheduled  to  occupy  the  floor  today,  for  I  discussed  this 
special  order  with  the  other  Senators  who  were  listed  to 
speak  today,  and  they  quite  approved  it.  If  there  is  any 
plan  or  any  order  that  is  upset  by  this  arrangement  of  the 
last  hour,  of  course,  I  shall  be  most  happy  to  revert  to  the 
order  which  was  scheduled. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  am  very  happy  to  say  that  I  have  no 
objection  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  taking  the  floor 
at  this  time.  I  understand  he  wishes  to  make  a  short  state- 
ment of  some  10  or  12  minutes  in  length,  and  that  then  I  shall 
follow  him.  It  Is  of  no  concern  particularly  to  me.  and  I 
am  quite  sure  it  is  of  very  little  concern  to  the  Senate,  when 
I  speak,  or  if  I  sp*^ak  at  all.  I  am  subject  to  the  wishes  of 
the  leadi'r  on  cur  side. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  if  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  wishes  to  speak  first  or  if  he 
wishes  to  speak  second,  and  I  am  inclined  to  believe,  from 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Over- 
ton], that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  wishes  to  speak 
first  and  second.  Of  course,  I  do  not  know.  It  may  be  all 
right  to  speak  five  or  six  times  a  day  en  the  P'Cnding  subject. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  there  is  much  to  be  said  for  what 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]  has  proposed; 
much  to  be  said  for  the  end  which  he  seeks  to  serve. 

I  had  thought  to  embody  in  perhaps  one  effort  here  on  the 

floor  my  thoughts  and  views  upon  the  pending  program  of 
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proposed  revision  of  law  and  policy  intended  to  help  our  coun- 
try stay  out  of  other  people's  wars.  However,  I  speak  but 
very  briefly  today  to  a  single  thought  v.-hich  it  seems  to  me 
merits  emphasis  at  this  hour,  and  will  ask  a  hearing  by  the 
Senate  on  other  points  at  a  later  time,  when  the  Senate  is  not 
crowded  by  those  who  want  its  Immediate  attention. 

Our  respected  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Borah],  speaking  in  the  Senate  Chamber  Tuesday,  put 
his  finger  on  the  immediate  challenge  confronting  us  when 
he  said  that  there  is  nothing  ahead  of  America  but  hell  if  we 
repeal  the  existing  arms  embargo.  History,  experience,  and 
reason  dictate  that  that  is  the  thing  to  anticipate  if  by  any 
chance  that  very  im.portant  safeguard  to  American  peace 
and  security,  the  arms  embargo,  should  be  wiped  from  the 
statute  books. 

Many  Senators,  to  say  nothing  of  many  other  people  of  the 
country,  have  demonstrated  a  real  confusion  respecting  the 
issue  which  is  pending  in  our  present  consideration.  Out 
Oi  that  confusion  comes  a  will  mistakenly  to  classify  those 
of  us  who  take  one  position  and  another  on  the  proposals 
involved  in  House  Joint  Resolution  306.  which  has  been  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  by  its  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
We  are  classified  as  being  either  for  or  against  all  the  features 
embodied  in  that  measure.  No  classification  could  be  more 
unfair,  and  I  want  the  record  made  clear  as  to  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  in  making  that  record.  I  am  confident  that  I  speak 
the  mind  of  others  whose  position  upon  the  question  is  not 
unlike  mine. 
i  The  question  before  us  now  is  not  one  of  being  for  or 
against  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  It  is  one  of  being  for  or 
against  the  arms  embargo. 

The  proponents  of  arms-embargo  repeal  have  left,  and  are 
continuing  to  leave,  the  emphatic  impression  that  we  cannot 
do  those  many  things  which  are  desirable  to  insure  cur 
American  peace  and  security  until  we  have  first  of  all  accom- 
plished repeal  of  the  existing  embargo  law.  That  impression 
is  not  based  upon  anything  remotely  resembling  substantial 
ground. 

There   can   be   quick   passage,   through   the    Senate    and 
through  the  House,  of  legislation  to  provide  a  cash-and-carry 
I  provision  to  cover  all  commerce  which  is  not  covered  by  the 
I  existing  embargo  law.    I  have  wanted  that  kind  of  law  for  a 
I  long  time,  and  have  proposed  it  and  stood  with  others  here  in 
urging  its  enactment  into  law.    I  now  stand  ready  to  do  any- 
thing possible  to  bring  about  the  passage  of  that  kind  of 
legislation,  but  not  if  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  the 
price  to  be  paid  for  it. 

With  scarcely  a  moment  of  delay,  Congress  will  gladly  en- 
large upon  existing  law  as  relates  to  the  question  of  when 
and  where  ships  and  American  citizens  shall  and  may  go.  I 
have  long  expressed  desire  for  and  urged  that  kind  of  law, 
and  will  give  my  most  earnest  support  to  those  who  will  lead 
in  accomplishing  it,  but  not  if  the  cost  is  so  high  as  abandon- 
ment of  the  arms  embargo. 

With  httle  or  no  delay  in  debate,  Congress  will  do  whatever 
might  be  done  to  strengthen  that  existing  law  which  is  in- 
tended to  help  us  keep  out  of  other  peoples'  wars.  I  want 
those  strengthening  amendments  and  will  gladly  join  in  ac- 
complishing their  enactment  into  law.  but  not  at  the  cost  of 
losing  the  arms  embargo. 

But  those  who  want  embargo  repeal  take  the  position  that 
these  other  things  cannot  be  done  until  the  embargo  is  re- 
pealed. That  is  a  false  premise;  it  misleads  the  people  and  it 
jeopardizes  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  to  see  both  the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan  made  the  law  of  the  land.  They  are  in  no  wise,  in 
no  degree,  in  conflict  with  each  other.  Instead,  they  are  both 
e£:scntial  if  American  purpose  to  stay  out  of  other  peoples' 
wars  is  to  be  well  served.  Though  they  are  both  essential,  the 
arms  embargo  is  so  much  more  so  that  its  abandonment  in 
exchange  for  the  cash-and-carry  plan  is  not  to  be  considered. 
There  is  no  good  reason  why  we  should  not  have  both  the  arms 
embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  provision.  We  will  have 
both  if  the  expressed  purpose  of  the  great  majority  in  the 
Senate  is  pursued  and  a  semblance  of  neutrality  is  to  be 
preserved. 
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Personally  I  shouid  hke  to  see  a  wartime  embatKo  upon  our 
statute  b<,:tok>  that  wou'd  cover  all  goods,  anything  and  eveiy- 
thinp,  and  thus  forfclose  against  the  slightest  danger  of  a 
trade  with  na'ions  at  war  which  would  mvite  the  incidents 
that  might  take  our  country  to  war.  This  would  cost  us  some 
foreign  trade,  to  be  sure,  but  not  more  than,  indeed,  I  am 
sure  not  so  much  as  we  could  newly  develop  with  thost-  Latin 
American  countr.es  with  whom  the  warring  naMons  will  have 
to  abandon  their  trade.  However,  it  wv^ukl  .ippt  ar  wi.-e  to 
acknowledfiie  now  that  a  complete  embart:o  ks  not  p*JKsibl'-  of 
attainment  in  our  present  legislative  tfr-^^irt  r.n  n^-utraiiiv. 
There  are,  to  be  sure,  a  considerable  numb^r  \:\  th  ■  Senate 
who  stand  ready  today  to  go  the  full  route  oi  abandoning  all 
trade  with  nations  at  war,  thus  getting  away  tn-in  ttny  need 
for  embargo(s.  ca-h-and-carry  plans,  or  ci^'dii-and-carry 
plans.  But.  abandoning  the  thought  of  thr-  [j  ..ssibihty  of 
enacting  a  compU-te  fmbargo,  the  challeng.  cDiiirnnting  our 
country  in  this  hour  is  one  which  we  must  approach  through 
other  avenue.s. 

It  IS  generally  acknowledged  that  American  trade  in  a^ms. 
and  other  commod.ties  as  well,  with  nations  at    war.  di>es 
invite  and  does  constitute  a  danger  that  could  readily  Uike 
,    America  into  war. 

The  arms  embargo  forbidding  exports  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  instruments  of  war,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  nations  at 
war  was  born  of  a  desire  to  avoid  that  danger  to  which  I  have 
referred.  It  was  born  of  a  further  desire  to  take  our  country 
out  of  that  unholy  business  wh.ch  makers  it  the  arsenal  for 
nations  when  they  are  at  war.  Personally  I  wish  wo  might  p.  t 
out  of  that  business  in  peacetime  as  well  as  in  wartime.  This 
wish  is  not  new  with  me.  I  have  pending  hcrt-  m  Congrcio 
formal  legislative  proposals  to  accomplish  that  end. 

The  caih-and-carry  idt-a  springs  from  a  wi.';h  to  prevent 
commerce  and  trade  in  other  contraband  than  that  eov.  red 
by  the  embargo  from  ri.sking  the  searches,  seizures,  sinkings, 
and  our  ultimate  embarking  through  that  corridor  onto  the 
well-known  road  to  war.  None  can  discount  th  s  chance  and 
danger.  This  chance  and  this  danger  have  been  lecognized 
by  many  of  us  in  the  Senate  for  many  years  Thf  ca-h-and- 
carry  plan  Ls  not  a  newly  developed  theory,  but  is  a-^  old  as  is 
the  consideration  given  to  neutrality  hgislation  starling  in 
1935.  It  was  advanced  by  those  Senators  a.'^ociated  with  nv- 
on  the  Munitions  Committee.  The  dangers  to  which  I  rpfer 
were  met  by  a  ca--h-and-cany  provision  in  our  neutrality  law 
up  until  last  May,  when  that  provision  in  the  law  wa.s  pf-r- 
mitted  to  expire  by  those  who  now  advance  it  a<  tlif^  one  and 
only  way  in  which  we  can  n^et  the  dangers  challeng; njr  us. 

We  propo.scd  last  -pimg— and  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Cl.ark'.  the  Senator  from  Wa-h.ncrton  Mi. 
Bone  I.  and  myself  were  the  coauthors  of  the  proposed  anvnd- 
ment— renewal  of  this  provision  with  amendments  to  m.ake  it 
more  efTective.  It  is  altogether  desirable  that  th^-  piovision 
be  reincorporated  into  the  law. 

But  in  the  name  of  neutrality,  in  the  name  of  fair  play,  in 
the  name  of  American  security  agaln.st  war,  we  cannot  accept 
any  trade  of  neutrality  or  keep-us-out-of-war  proMsions 
which  barters  out  of  existence  and  ofT  our  statute  bocks  the 
existing  arm.s  embargo — that  weapon  which  goes  so  far  to 
prevent  our  being  drawn  into  war  easily. 

I  make  this  declaration  alone  in  the  hope  that  there  will 
be  clear  and  definite  understanding  of  my  willincness  to  do 
these  other  things  which  arm.s-embargo  repeal  advocates 
argue  for— a  willingness  I  know  is  shared  by  marv  more  in 
this  body  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo— things  tn 
strengthen  and  to  fortify  our  determination  to  krep  n^V  u'' 
war. 

Now.  let  me  analyze  In  brief  what  15  asked  for  in  the  pond- 
ing proposal  to  change  our  existing  neutrality  law; 
First,  of  course,  is  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embartro 
Second  is  the  institution  of  a  so-called  cash-and-carry 
plan— which  is.  strictly  speaking,  neither  cash  nor  carrj-— to  bo 
applied  as  respects  all  commodities  exported  from  the  United 
States,  including  arms,  ammunitions,  and  instruments  of  war*? 
I  miist  m  fairness  acJcnowledge  in  this  connection  that  in 


certain    particulars    the    proposed   .so-called    caih-and-carry 

law  is  an   improvement   over   the  ca.-h-and-ca:ry   provision 

I   wliich  was  in  the  law  up  to  its  expiration  in  May  of  this  year. 

1       Third.  A  provision  lorbidding  Aniencaus  to  travel  on  the 

j   vcs.seit  of  b'ilpcrent  states. 

Fourih.  A  provision  forbidding;  American  vessels  engaged 
in  foreign  commerce  to  be  armed. 

Fifth.  A  piowa,on  forbidding  loans  to  nations  at  war. 

Sixth.  A  pruvi^aon  granting  to  the  President  the  power  to 
drfine  combat  areas  and  to  proclaim  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  for  any  citizen  or  vessel  of  the 
United  Slates  to  procc.  d  into  or  through  such  combat  aresus. 

House  Joint  Resolution  306.  as  amended  by  the  Senate 
Forei-n  Relations  Committee,  provides  further  featuies 
which  are  more  or  Icvs  common  to  our  existing  neutrality 
law. 

So  much  for  the  proposal  now  before  us. 

New.  let  me  !)0int  out  that  three  of  the  foregoing  features 
of  the  proposed  legislation  are  already  pan  of  the  law  of  the 
land,  namely,  the  ban  on  loans,  the  prohibition  against  Amer- 
icans traveling  en  belligerent  vessels,  and  the  proliibition 
against  the  arming  of  American  merchantmen.  In  addition 
to  these,  the  piesent  legislation  contains  the  arm  tmbargo. 
wliich  I  consider  an  absolutely  e.-wential  provi.3icn  in  any 
neutrality  law  Further,  that  legislation  luid  a  -earry"  pro- 
vision, whiih  expired  last  May  and  whc.c  rcenuctment  in 
stronger  form  I  would  be  most  happy  to  sui.'port. 

I  pointi  this  out  only  to  establish  v.ith  greater  clarity  th-- 
fact  that  what  is  now  being  premised  in  exehangp  for  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  is  already  largely  a  matter  of  law  upon 
our  statute  books.  These  are  safeguards  the  people  already 
have.  They  do  not  depend  upon  the  passage  of  House  Joint 
Rf^solution  306.  There  Ls  no  reason  why  a  strong  "carry" 
provision,  should  not  be  added  to  the  existing  provi-^ions  of 
the  law.  '. 

I  submit  that  what  is  to  b^  gainr^d  by  way  of  stren-then- 
mg  our  keep-out-of-war  laws  in  the  pending  proposalYs  not 
in  one  small  part  worth  abandonment  of  tho  existing  arms 
embargo.  I  repeat  that  we  can  have  such  improvements  as 
have  been  incorporated  in  the  proposal  before  us  without 
abandoning  the  arms  embargo. 

Why  do  away  with  one  great  safeguard  for  ancthrr.  when 
We  need  and  can  have  both  safeguards;  namely,  th"  arms 
embargo  and  a  cash-and-carry  plan  to  tak--  car. -"of  all  other 
commodities  entering  into  export  trade''  We  can  have  them 
both  by  an  o\Tn.vh-lming  approval  in  Con-:re<:s  "hrn  and  if 
tho  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  tcl'-rare  inclUMon 
in  the  existing  law  of  the  land  of  such  a  cash-and-carry 
pi;in. 

Later  on  in  the  dpbate  I  shall  wish  to  discu.ss  a;  some 
length  the  full  implications  of  the  proposal  to  repeal  \h^ 
arms  nmbargo.  For  the  moment,  however.  I  limit  myself  to 
a  d.-.laration  of  my  support  for  stron!-  ca.^h-and-carry 
provisions  in  addition  to  the  arms  embargo. 

I  believe  the  authors  of  House  Joint  Resolution  306  will 
have  similar  support  from  other  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
once  they  abandon  their  determination  to  insist  on  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  before  allowing  consideration  of  the 
cash-and-carry   proposition. 

I  in.si5t  that  we  need  both  the  ban  on  arms,  ammunition 
and  implem.ents  of  war  and  the  ca.sh-and-carrv  prevision 
respr-ctm-  other  commodities  if  we  are  to  do  our  utmost 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  Europe's  war.  In  conclu- 
sion, I  wi.sh  to  declare  again  that  there  is  a  warm  welcome 
and  a  want  for  caMi  and  carry  as  a  supplement  to  but  nevor 
a*  a  >ub.,titute  for,  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  OVERTON  obtained  the  floor.        I 

Mr  HOLT  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  vield  in  order 
that  I  may  -uetj.'st  the  absence  of  a  quorum'' 

Mr    OVERTON      I   yield, 

Mr   HOLT.     I  sug-est  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

Tl:.  PREFTDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Ch.tt  Clork  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
amwered  to  theix  names; 


1939 

Adams 

Andrt  W8 

Eai'cy 

Barbour 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Bro^^Ti 

Bul>w 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavi-z 

Clark,  Idaho 

Clark,  Mo. 

ContuiUy 

Danal^.LT 

Da\  1.S 
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Donahey 
Downey 

El  leader 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffty 

Gimev 

Hale 

Hat.h 

Hayden 

Iiernng 

HIU 

Hoi  man 

Hult 

John'-on.  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 


Kini? 

la  Follette 

l.ec 

Li'd-'e 

Lvica.s 

Lva-.dcen 

MrCarran 

Ml  Nary 

Maloney 

Mead 

Murray 

Neeiy 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mnhoncy 

Ovf  rton 

Peppf^r 

P;tt."ian 

RadcUffe 


Reod       j      I 

Rtwnolds 

S-  !-.-.viirtz 

FiJ'.v.-  llfnbach 

Sluppand 

Ml.  p.- read 

Sir.athers 

Stewart 

Talt 

Thonias,  tUah 

Tcb-y 

Tov.  n.send 

Tydmgs 

Vanri'  :ib<:rg 

Van  Ni;y.s 

Waeiner 

Wafsh    ! 

ViTiUe    I 

Wiley     ' 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-six  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  speaking  on  the  pending 
joint  resolution  I  do  not  expect  to  contribute  any  new  thought, 
and  I  do  not  flatter  myself  that  I  shall  be  able  to  influence 
the  judgment  of  any  of  my  colleagues.  My  chief  purpose  is 
to  place  in  the  Record  some  of  the  reasons  that  have  prompted 
me  to  take  the  stand  I  have  taken  and  to  justify  the  faith  that 
is  withm  me. 

I  do  not  wish,  in  the  course  of  my  remarks,  to  say  anything 
that  will  reflect  upon  the  motives,  the  character,  or  the  in- 
tegrity of  my  colleagues.  I  entertain  for  them  all  the  very 
highest  regard  and  profound  respect.  Nor  do  I  wish  it  to  be 
understood  when  I  differ  with  the  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  I  do  so  because  I  have  not  confi- 
dence in  their  ability,  in  their  knowledge,  in  their  thorough 
study  of  this  issue.  On  the  contrary.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
differing  with  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  today  mainly 
because  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  today  is  differing 
from  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  yesterday.  In  1935 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  reported  to  the  Senate  a 
neutrality  resolution.  If  I  needed  to  be  convinced  that  all  the 
provisions  of  that  neutrality  resolution  were  sound,  I  would 
have  been  convinced  by  the  report  made  by  the  committee  and 
by  the  proponcnt-s  of  that  resolution  in  the  comments  which 
they  then  m.ade  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in  other 
places. 

They  took  me,  Mr.  President,  out  upon  the  ship  of  neutral- 
ity. iTT^y  ."^et  sail  m  a  calm  and  pacific  sea;  the  ship  was 
being  guided  by  stead v  hands  and  was  floating  on  an  even  keel; 
and  "then,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  winds  rose,  the  gales  of  war 
swept  from  European  shores,  the  billows  lifted  themselves  on 
high,  and  the  waves  are  pounding  against  that  good,  strong, 
and  stout  ship  of  neutrality  which  the  Foreign  Rrlations  Com- 
mittee gave  us  for  our  safe  voyage.  The  ship  is  still  sturdily 
breasting  the  billows.  But,  alas  and  alack,  in  the  midst  of  the 
storm  I  look  around  in  vain  for  the  captain,  for  the  first  mate, 
and  the  other  officers  of  cur  vessel.  I  find  that  they  have  gone. 
I.  with  others  of  my  colleagues,  am  still  standing  on  that  good 
old  ship,  holding  fast  to  the  rudder  of  the  arms  embargo. 
It  may  bo  that  rudder  will  be  wrenched  from  our  hands. 
But  when  I  look  around  me  and  see  that  my  captain,  the  chief 
mate,  and  the  other  officers  have  left  the  boat,  when  I  see  that 
they  have  embarked  upon  another  ship  of  so-called  neutrality, 
and.  insf^ad  of  steering  the  course  which  they  then  charted 
for  us.  they  are  pursuing  some  other  course,  I  fear  they  may 
steer  us  not  into  the  haven  of  peace  and  neutrality  but  into 
the  port  of  war.  So.  as  I  stand  upon  the  deck  of  our  good,  old 
neutrality  ship.  I  feel  much  like  the  boy  who  "stood  on  the 
burning  deck." 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  where  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee placpd  me  in  1935.  I  stand  where  they  placed  me 
again  in  1936  and  1937. 

The  chief  purpose  of  any  neutrality  resolution  we  may 
enact  is  the  avoidance  of  war  for  Am.erica.  Such  legisla- 
tion has  the  combined  purpose  of  neutrality  and  of  war 
avoidance.  We  had  one  bitter  experience  in  regard  to  be- 
coming involved  in  a  European  war.  We  expended  over 
$40,000,000  000.  We  sacrificed  the  lives  of  over  100,000  of  the 
flr.wer  of  our  young  manhood.  We  have  filled  our  veterans' 
hcrpitals  with  thousands  of  others,  maimed,  diseased,  bereft 
of  reason.     We  entered  that  war  with  the  loftiest  ideals. 


We  entered,  as  it  were,  upon  a  holy  crusade  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  to  put  an  end  to  all  wars,  and  to 
preserve  the  rights  of  all  nations,  great  and  small.  Not- 
withstanding our  sacrifices  of  blood  and  treasure,  when  our 
representatives  gathered  at  the  peace  conference  and  around 
the  council  table  at  Versailles  we  discovered  that  the  high 
ideals  for  which  young  American  manhood  had  fought  and 
died  upon  the  battlefields  of  Europe  were  thrown  into  the 
discard,  and  that  greed  and  avarice  sat  like  ghouls  at  the 
council  table. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  no  more  Eurcpean  war,  and  I  take 
it  that  no  Senator  of  the  United  States  wishes  another 
European  war.  because  if  we  do  enter  into  another  European 
war  it  will  be  more  disastrous  than  the  last  one.  We  ob- 
tained as  cur  chief  legacy  from  our  last  involvement  In 
European  quarrels  an  accumulation  of  dishonored  and  un- 
paid debts  of  over  $11,000,000,000,  an  11 -year  depression 
with  all  of  its  tragic  problem.s  of  unemployment,  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  a  mounting  national  debt  of  over  $40,000,000,000. 
But  the  next  war.  in  my  hum.ble  judgment,  will  cost  us  In- 
finitely more  than  the  last  one  in  blood  and  in  treasure. 
Nay,  it  may  lead  us  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy.  It  may  go 
further  than  tjiat.  It  may  saddle  us  with  a  home-made 
dictatorship,  "ivhoever  cherishes  our  civilization,  whoever 
cherishes  our  ihstitutions,  our  principles  of  liberty,  of  free- 
dom of  speech,  of  freedom  of  assembly,  and  all  the  glorious 
fundamental  safeguards  of  American  democracy,  ought  to 
shudder  and  lojck  with  horror  upon  the  prospect  of  Ameri- 
can involvement  in  another  European  war.  No;  we  should 
do  all  that  we  ban  to  avoid  it,  and  I  am  just  enough  to  say 
that  I  think  w^  all  have  a  common  purpose  in  view. 

V.'hat  did  we{  do  in  1935?  We  enacted  the  arms  embargo 
as  a  national  policy.  We  reaffirmed  it  in  1936  and  1937.  We 
took  that  actidn  on  tliree  separate  occasions.  By  virtue  of 
the  arms  embirgo,  we  said  to  all  foreign  nations  engaged 
in  war,  "We  shall  not  furnish  you  with  the  instrumental- 
ities with  wliicp  to  prosecute  war.  We  shall  not  supply  you 
with  the  instruments  of  death  and  destruction."  Wfe  are 
now  saying  to  the  nations  of  Europe,  just  beginning  their 
terrific  m.ass  i|nurder,  "We  shall  not  contribute  anything 
tov.ard  increasing  the  horrors  of  that  war  and  toward  con- 
verting Europ^" — as  it  will  ultimately  be  converted  If  the 
war  continues — "into  a  tremendous  slaughterhouse  of 
humanity."  I 

It  was  a  clear  doctrine;  it  was  a  sound  doctrine,  in  my 
opinion.  We  made  that  declaration  not  simply  to  France  and 
to  Great  Britain  and  to  Germany,  but  we  made  it  to  all  na- 
tions, great  add  small;  to  all  nations,  strong  or  weak.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Connally]  well  said,  in  the  course 
of  his  brilliant  argumient  yesterday,  and  the  President  pf  the 
United  States  has  voiced  the  same  though^  that  we  cannot 
undertake  to  nectify  the  discrepancies  which  exist  between 
different  nations  in  respect  to  their  geographical  situations, 
in  respect  to  their  natural  advantages,  in  respect  to  ;v'hich 
one  is  weak  and  which  one  is  strong.  We  here  in  Aitierica 
cannot  undertake  to  change  the  boundaries  of  Europe  so  that 
all  nations  may  be  possessed  of  equal  wealth  and  equal  popu- 
lation and  equal  strength  and  equal  military  power.  We  can- 
not do  it  by  nejutrality  legislation,  and  we  cannot  do  it  Other- 
wise. But  whjit  we  can  do  is  what  we  did  in  the  embargo 
provision  of  o^r  neutrahty  resolution,  and  that  was  to  say 
to  all  nations,  {^vith  the  sole  exception  of  the  South  American 
republics,  "Regardless  of  your  strength,  regardless  of  your 
weakness,  rega|rdless  of  your  situation,  if  you  do  become  in- 
volved in  war,! we  stand  for  peace,  and  we  arc  not  going  to 
assist  you  in  the  art  of  bloody  massacre  by  exporting  or 
selling  for  export  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war." 
If  that  was  a  sound  doctrine  then,  why  is  it  not  now?  Why 
any  change?  Why  any  modification?  I  not  only  stand  for 
the  arms  cmbfirgo  but  I  stand  for  all  the  other  safeguards, 
with  perhaps  pome  modifications,  which  the  pending  joint 
resolution  thrOws  around  our  neutrality  and  our  avoidance 
of  war.  I  havie  no  quarrel  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  conderning  these  added  safeguards,  but  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see.  as  the  Senator  from  North  Etekota 
pointed  out  Uiis  morning,  why,  in  the  interest  of  peace  for 
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America,  In  the  interest  of  peace  for  humanity,  a?^  a  dis- 
couratjpmpnt  to  war.  we  cannot  have  a  combination  of  both 
the  embureo  on  arms  and  the  cash-and-carry  plan  as.  to  all 
other  conimoditits. 

At  the  outset  of  this  debate,  when  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Pittman  I  had  the  floor.  I  und*'rt0(  k  by  mter- 
rocatory  to  bring  out  from  him  that  there  was  not iung  mcon- 
.sistent  in  pursuine  such  a  policy;  that  we  could  retain  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  eo  on  with  the  rest  of  his  me.i.'=ure.  I 
thmk  perhaps  ihe  Senator  did  not  understand  me.  and  it  was 
no  d-nibt  due  to  my  lack  of  clear  expression,  but  I  think  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  WiU  acreo  with  me  that  there  is 
nothing  inconsistent,  there  is  nothing  irreconcilable,  in  a 
combination  cf  the  embargo  on  arms  and  the  cash-and-carry 
plan  as  to  all  other  commodities. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  I  think  I  did  understand  the  Stnator  I 
think  possibly  my  lack  of  clarity  may  have  caused  the  Sena- 
tor not  to  understand  me. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  If  the  Senator  was  not  clear,  it  was  the 
first  time  in  his  Senatorial  career  that  he  was  not. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  stated  very  emphatically  that  in  1935 
and  in  1937  I  considered  that  we  had  a  perfect  legal  ri^ht 
to  embargo  anything  we  desired  to  embargo.  I  tliink  I 
stated  we  could  in  a  law  impose  a  cash  and  carry  or  any 
other  restriction  on  our  citizens.  I  did  state,  however,  that 
I  had  changed  my  view  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  tlv 
embargo  by  reason  of  my  opinion  that  it  could  not  now  \m^ 
administered  in  an  equal  manner  as  between  the  btlligt^r- 
enLs.     It  was  purely  a  matter  of  policy. 

I  think  possibly  I  was  misunderstood  by  the  distinguish;  d 
Senator  from  Idaho,  perhaps,  when  I  stated  that  the  em- 
bargo provision  was  probably  the  only  departure  in  our 
measure  from  international  law.  I  have  never  yet  con- 
tended that  It  was  a  violation  of  international  law  Under 
international  law  a  neutral  government  which  permits  it.-^ 
nationals  to  sell  to  belligerents  is  not  guilty  of  an  unneutral 
act.  But  that  is  international  law,  and  while  we  have  the 
legal  right  to  embargo  anything  we  sec  fit  to  embargo,  to 
that  extent  the  provision  is  a  departure  from  internatMnal 
law,  or  presents  an  exception  to  it. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  in  response  to  the  S*>na- 
tor  from  Nevada  I  will  say  that  my  knowledge  of  intema- 
tional  law  is  meager  compared  to  his,  but  it  is  my  view  that 
we  can  do  anythinn:  we  wish  to  do  here  toward  restricting 
3ur  trade,  toward  placing  an  embargo  upon  our  activitio.s 
without  violating  any  rules  of  international  law.  Wc  could 
embargo  all  the  produce  of  this  country  from  shipment  to 
belligerent  nations,  and  we  would  not  be  violating  interna- 
tional law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question,  if  it  was  a  sound  policy 
before,  if  it  was  a  sound  policy  at  the  time  the  Embargo  Act 
was  enacted,  why  is  it  not  a  sound  policy  now?  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  present  my  own  reasons  why  I  thought  ii  was 
a  sound  policy  then.  I  think  I  will  place  myself  upon  firr-^er 
ground  if  I  bring  before  my  colleagues,  and  the  assembl-d 
audience  sitting  in  the  galleries  here,  the  evidence  of  those 
who  know  more  about  the  subject,  infinitely  more,  than  I  do 

I  wish  to  refer  first  to  what  the  distinguished  and  able 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman),  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  had  to 
say  on  February  18.  1936.  The  first  arms  embargo  provi- 
sion was  adopted  by  us  in  August  1935.  so  that  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  had  had  ."^ome  6  months  in  which  to  deliberate 
and  to  consider  the  wisdom  of  this  provision.  Did  his  re- 
flections then  cause  him  to  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the 
soundness  of  the  policy  then  adopted?  I  think  not.  because 
upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  February  18,  1936.  as  ap- 
pears in  the  Congression.al  Record,  page  2355,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nevada,  referring  to  the  pending 
neutrality  joint  resolution,  stated: 

If  this  measure  Is  enactfd  Into  law.  It  will  Include  two  of  thr 
«trong«st  provisions  that  could  be  enacted. 

•'Two  of  the  strongest  provisions  that  could  be  enacted," 
What  are  they?    The  Senator  answers  the  question: 


One  Is  an  abeolutp  embargo  against  thR  expcrtatton  cf  arms, 
ammunition,  land  lmp'em«-nts  cf  war,  en  the  one  hraul.  and  obtain- 
ing of  credits,  on  the  oihrr  hand. 

Could  a  declaration  be  more  emphatic?  Tha'  v.as  not  an 
idle  statement.  That  was  a  snitrmtnt  made  after  t!.e  neu- 
trality joint  resolution,  carryins^  an  arnis  emburi^'O,  had  ben 
on  the  statute  books  for  over  6  months. 

On  the  saine  day  and  upon  the  .'^ame  occasion  the  di^tin- 
guiolicd  chaiirman  of  the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  R 'laticn.? 
stated: 

Ih"  existing  law  prohibits  the  sale  or  the  jJtKf  h  ise  for  pxpc^rt  or 
thf  exportlngi  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  imp!'  m  n*s  <  f  var  tn  any 
belligerent  coiintry  or  to  any  neutral  cfumry  for  trdii.=.-hij^ment  to 
a  belligerent  douniry  or  for  the  u^.'  of  belligerents. 

What  did  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the 
Com.mittee  on  Foreign  R-lation;,,  wtio  had  made  a  pioiunged 
study  of  this  question  of  neutrality  and  of  the  avoidance  of 
war,  have  to  say  then  about  that  piovision?  This  is  what  he 
said : 

I  •liK.lc  that  In  Itself  is  the  most  powerfiil  protection  we  could 
possibly  give. 

So.  according  to  thf>  view  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  at 
that  time,  the  arms  embar^io  wa.^  the  most  powerlul  protec- 
tion we  could  obtain  and  it  was  one  of  the  strongest  provisions 
whiCh  couid  be  enacted. 

I  wush  now  to  refer  to  a  magazine  article  wTitten  by  the 
Senator  and  which  app^'ared  on  February  1,  1936.  Again  I 
wish  htm  to  understand  that  I  quote  from  him  becau.se  I  do 
consider  him  one  of  th»  foremo.st  of  our  statesmen,  and  one 
who,  by  reason  of  his  connection  with  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  has  been  in  a  better  position,  perhaps,  than 
anyone  else  to  give  sound  advice  in  re.'^pect  to  the  grave  issue 
which  confronts  this  country  at  this  hour.  I  quotp  from  an 
article  which  the  Senator  contributed  to  the  magazine  To-Day 
In  wh:ch  he  said: 

I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  some  severe  criticisms  of  the 
proposed  act— «- 

Hv  was  referring  to  the  Neutrality  Act — 

In  none  of  these  crlMclsms  have  I  cil^^overed  any  opposition  to 
the  embargo  upon  arms,  ammunition,  and  implem.  nts  ef  war  In 
fact,  most  of  \hese  critics  appiove  such  embur^o. 

I  present  now  another  statement  and  argument  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada.  It  is  contained  in  the  same  maga- 
zine article.    lie  dctlu.red; 

It  is  chargjd  that  the  bill  aids  the  strong  and  penalizes  thf  weak. 

Let  me  digress  to  say  that  we  hear  that  argument  today 
from  the  proponent ;  cf  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embait^o. 

It  is  contended  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  should  be  repealed 
because  the  charge  might  be  leveled  against  us  that  by  the 
arms  embargo  we  are  aiding  the  strong  and  we  are  penaliz- 
in.sr  the  weak.  If  that  be  true  is  it  a  proper  argument? 
Not  so,  not  so  according  to  the  views  then  entertained  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada, 

I  continue  to  quote  from  the  Senator's  statement: 

Any  export^  to  brlligerent  countries  during  a  war  must  have 
thii  effrct  Thy  belligerent,  or  belligerents,  having  con'rol  of  the 
seas  will  prevent  any  exports  rpach;ng  the  belligerents  weafcer 
upon  the  sea|^  How  do  we  injure  the  weaJcer,  ihereiure  by  uer- 
mittuig  fewer  exports  to  ail  cf   the   belh^erenii'' 

Is  that  not  persuasive?     Is  that  not  almost  conclusive  of 
the  is^ue  in  thi.s  dtbate? 
I  continue  to  quote:  | 

We  sympathize  with  the  wenk.  but  it  is  better  for  u<«  that  they 
suffer  than  tijat  our  cUlzen.s  be  dragged  into  war  unnecessarily 

I  take  th4t  view  today.  As  an  American,  and  as  one 
whose  forebears  have  been  upon  this  side  of  the  ocean  for 
two  and  ono-half  centuries,  I  am  not  so  much  concerned 
with  th^  European  situation  as  I  am  concerned  with  whia 
may  happen  to  America  m  the  midst  of  this  conflagration 
which  threateiis  to  sweep  the  world. 

Continumw:.  the  Senator  from  Nevada  said: 

We  are  seeking  pr:marilv  to  ke«-p  our  citizens  out  cf  war  and 
m  thii  effort  *p  cunnot  oe  deternd  by  the  eff  r  ct  of  cur  d -mrsrc 
ac'iun  up<  n  any  belligerent  The  act  provides  that  we  must 
treat  all  belhgerents  ahke.     Nothmg  could  be  more  ueutral 
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So  where  is  the  argument  that  the  arms  embargo  today 
is  unneutral  when  it  was  perfectly  neutral  in  1935,  1936,  and 
1937? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  OVLRTON,     I  yield.  | 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
to  any  great  extent  now.  He  has  done  me  such  high 
honor  by  reading  from  my  statement  that  I  do  not  wish 
to  interrupt  him  unnecessarily.  He  may  have  something 
else  :n  mind  he  wishes  to  read. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  like  the  sentence  the  Senator  just  read, 
that  the  act  would  be  neutral  if  it  affects  equally  all  bellig- 
erents. The  other  day  durmg  the  colloquy  I  attempted  to 
show  that  Its  effect  is  not  neutral.  At  the  time  I  made  the 
statement  from  which  the  Senator  read  I  believed  that  it 
would  b(>  neutral.    I  now  know  that  it  is  not  neutral. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  conten- 
tion made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada;  but  if  I  were  driven 
to  a  choice  between  selecting  the  position  that  he  took  at  one 
time  and  the  position  he  takes  at  another  time,  I  think  that 
I  would  be  .^afe  in  taking  the  pt:)sition  which  he  adopted  in  the 
caiin  atmn.^pherc  of  a  comparatively  peaceful  world  and  in 
the  cold  logic  of  unimpassioned  and  di.sinterested  reasoning. 
Mr.  President,  when  the  Spanish  embargo  was  ctTertd  as 
ar.  amendment  to  cur  neutrality  legislation,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  uttered  something  far 
niort'  eloquent  than  has  ever  fallen  or  could  fall  from  my 
lips.  I  lead  It  to  the  S>^natc.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
said: 

What  I  .-^iK  u'ci  like  to  do  so  far  it,';  arms  and  ammunition  and 
mumtion.s  nf  war  are  concerned  would  be  to  btarvc  them  both  out 
BO  they  would  net  have  an  airplane  to  drop  a  bomb  on  women, 
children,  and  the  nonbelligerent  population:  so  they  would  not 
have  a  shfll  to  put  into  a  rifle  to  shoot  at  Icng  distance  and  kill 
Innoeeiit  peojjle;  so  they  would  not  have  a  bomb  to  blow  up  build- 
int<s  with  nnncombatara.-  m  them  I  wculd  t^tarve  them  b  'th  cut 
as  lar  a.s  weapons  are  concerned,  and  that  is  my  object  to  far  as 
we  can  possibly  accomplish  It. 

He  wculd  starve  them  out — not  as  far  as  food  is  concerned, 
not  as  far  as  raiment  is  concerned,  not  as  far  as  the  mate- 
rial u.=ed  for  the  building  up  of  a  country,  not  so  far  as  it  may 
be  used  b;)th  m  peacetime  or  in  war,  but  he  would  starve 
them  out  so  far  as  the  weapons  of  war  are  concerned.  In 
other  words,  he  would  place  an  absolute  embargo  upon  the 
cxpt)rtaticn  of  arms.  And  why?  Was  it  simply  in  order  to 
piotect  only  the  women  and  the  children  and  the  old  men 
of  Spain?  Was  that  what  influenced  the  \1ew  and  the  senti- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Nevada?  No;  it  could  not  be  that. 
I  know  the  Senator  so  well  that  I  know  that  when  in  1937  he 
was  oppo.sed  to  the  United  States  manufacturing,  for  the  pur- 
p(.:^e  of  exporting  abroad,  bombs  and  airplanes  which  would 
be  used  to  destroy  women  and  children  and  old  men  and  non- 
combatants,  that  when  he  was  opposed  to  shipping  abroad 
the.-e  great  cannon,  these  long-range  cannon  and  shells  with 
which  to  load  them,  he  was  not  doing  i.  simply  to  protect 
the  noncombatants  of  Spain,  but  he  was  doing  it  because  the 
arms  emt)argo  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  had  so  suc- 
ce.-, -fully  incorporated  into  our  neutrality  legislation  pro- 
tected the  inn(Kcnt  people  and  the  children  and  the  women 
and  the  old  men  of  every  belligerent  nation  on  God's  green 
earth. 

I  would  starve  them  both  out —  | 

How  graphic.  How  strongly  couched.  How  transcendently 
eloquent.  | 

I  would  starve  them  both  out  of  the  weapons  of  war. 

Now,  I  think  I  have  made  myself  quite  clear  that  it  is  my 
purpose  to  present  the  arguments  of  one  who  has  given 
greater  study  to  this  question  than  I  have,  and  who  is  abler 
to  reach  a  determination  upon  it.  I  present  the  arguments 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  upon  their  merits,  and  I  think 
that  they  reinforce  the  position  which  I  am  now  taking. 

I  will  con-ent  myself  with  presenting  another  quotation 
from  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  In  a  speech  which  the  Sena- 
tor broadcast  on  August  23,  1937.  entitled  "The  Neutrality 
Act  and  the  Far  Eastern  Crisis"  he  said: 


Tliere  being  noj  such  thing  as  international  law  during  periods  of 
war  which  is  recjognizcd  by  belligerent  governments.  Members  of 
Congress  ever  since  the  World  War  have  sought  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  would  |tend  at  least  to  eliminate  some  of  the  causes  that 
dragged  us  Into  the  war  We  realize  that  belligerents  who  control 
the  seas  can  receftve  arms  and  ammunition  and  Implements  of  war 
while  their  enemies  cannot.  This  has  in  the  past  and  alwa\-s  will 
arouse  the  intense  anger  and  hatred  of  tliose  governments  and 
peoples  who  are  thus  necessarily  discriminated  against.     •      •     • 

The  act  was  enforced  as  to  both  Italy  and  Ethiopia  during  the 
war  between  those  countries.  It  is  true  that  Italy  complained  on 
the  grounds  that,  controlling  the  sea  as  she  did.  the  embargo  did 
not  affect  Ethiopia  and  only  injured  Italy.  That  condition  will 
exist  in  every  war.  The  law  is  not  enacted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
or  injuring  either  the  strong  or  the  weak  in  the  conflict.  It  is 
not  to  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  punishing  the 
aggressor.  It  was  enacted  for  the  sole  purpose  of  protecting  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens  and  eliminating  causes  that  have 
in  the  past  and  that  might  in  the  future  drag  us  Into  a  foreign  war. 

What.  then,  becomes  of  the  argument  which  just  a  few 
moments  ago  dropped  from  the  lips  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  that  he  is  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
because  it  is  unneutral,  in  that  it  operates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  one  nation  as  against  another? 

In  the  address  to  which  I  have  referred  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  said  that  we  were  not  concerned  with  what  effect  the 
embargo  would  have  upon  foreign  belligerents.  We  were  not 
concerned  with  the  complaint  made  by  Italy  that  she  com- 
manded the  seas  and  we  withheld  from  her  the  weapons  cf 
murder  and  massacre,  and  that  we  should  change  our  laws  to 
suit  the  pleasure,  the  wishes,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Ital- 
ian Government.  If  that  argument  be  true  in  reference  to 
Italy,  is  it  not  true  m  reference  to  any  other  country?  Is 
it  not  true  in  reference  to  England?  Is  it  not  true  in  refer- 
ence to  her  ally.  Fiance?  The  embargo  was  neutral  then. 
It  is  neutral  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  given  another 
reason,  which  he  did  not  mention  today  in  the  brief  colloquy 
betw-een  us,  why  he  favors  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
I  shall  quote  verbatim  from  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  over  the  facilities  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
on  September  27  of  this  year.     This  is  what  the  Senator  said: 

W'e  enacted  the  embargo  law  In  the  first  place  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  submarining  of  our  American  vessels. 

I  quote  his  language  exactly: 

We  enacted  the  embargo  law  in  the  first  place  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  preventing  the  submarining  of  our  American  vessels. 

Was  that  the  purpose?  If  that  had  been  the  purpose, 
why  an  absolute  embargo?  If  that  had  been  the  purpose, 
why  not  prohibit  arms  and  munitions  of  war  being  carried 
in  American  bottoms  to  belUgerent  nations?  If  that  had 
been  the  purpose,  we  could  have  served  that  purpose,  not  by 
an  absolute  arms  embargo,  but  by  denying  to  our  merchant 
marine  the  right  to  transport  instrimients  of  war  to  bellig- 
erent nations. 

Last  Sunday  night  I  was  sitting  in  my  apartment  listening 
to  a  broadcast  in  the  Forum  of  the  Air.  The  debate  was 
concerning  the  arms  embargo  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
made  a  statement  which  I  shall  attempt  to  recall  from  mem- 
ory. I  am  unable  to  quote  the  Senator  verbatim,  because  I 
I  have  not  had  access  to  the  manuscript.  However,  according 
i  to  my  memory,  he  made  a  statement  substantially  as  fol- 
lows— and,  if  I  be  incorrect,  he  may  correct  my  statement : 

I  confess  that  in  life  I  have  made  many  errors,  and  that  this  was 
one  of  them:  but  it  must  be  understood  that  now  the  European 
situation  has  changed,  and  Russia  is  in  cooperation  with  Germany. 

If  that  is  not  a  correct  statement,  I  pause  to  have  It 
corrected. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  substantially 
correct.  That  was  not  all  of  my  statement,  but  that  is  sub- 
stantially correct. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
question  the  integrity  of  the  reasoning  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada;  but  can  that  be  true?  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  reflect  upon  it,  because,  as  I  understand,  in  July 
and  August  of  this  year  he  was  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  He  stood  then  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  He  advocated  it  before  there  was  any  European 
conflict  and  before  there  was  any  cooperation  between  Russia 
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and  Germany:  and  he  steed  for  It  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain,  according  to  ccmmon  report,  was  endeavoring  to 
lorn:  a  puci  witli  the  insufferable  Soviet  Repubhc. 

Mr.  PHTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  OVERTON.     I  yield. 

M;.  PITTMAN.  Even  at  that  time  the  domination  of 
Hitler  over  the  small  eastern  governments  was  evident  to 
anyone  who  had  .'Studied  history. 

E-.-en  at  that  time  he  had  forced  his  will  on  Rumania. 
Even  at  that  time  he  had  compelled  Rumania,  a  neutral 
country,  to  give  him.  through  a  treaty,  absolute  control 
over  its  industries  and  its  transportation.  There  was  not  a 
thing  that  he  cou^d  tell  Rumania  to  import  into  Rumania 
that  Rumania  would  not  have  to  import.  There  was  not  a 
thine;  that  Rumania  imported  that  he  could  not  have  com- 
pelled Rumania  to  turn  over  to  him.  He  had  the  method 
•  of  avoidmg  our  Neutrality  Act  relating  to  embargo,  as  he 
.  has  today — something  I  could  never  before  have  conceived 
of,  even  if  the  S^'nator  from  Louisiana  could. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Conceding  that  that  be  true,  was  that 
situation  at  all  different  from  the  situation  which  existed  in 
the  Italian -Ethiopian  war,  when  the  statement  was  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  it  made  no  difference 
whethtr  or  not  we  withheld  arms  from  Italy  cr  from  any 
othfr  country,  and  that  in  effect  we  were  pui'sumg  a  stncL 
cpur.'^e  of  neutrality? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  so  we  were.  However,  if  on  the 
other  hand  Ethiopia  had  been  surrounded  by  Russia,  Ru- 
mania, Hungary,  and  other  powerful  countries  which  had 
the  money  to  buy  arms  and  ammunition  and  had  the  desire 
and  intention  to  put  them  into  Ethiopia,  we  should  have 
be-'n  d..^cr:minating  against  Italy. 

Mr,  OVERTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  one  of  the  n.any  who 
do  not  sympathize  with  Germany  in  its  present  prosecution 
of  this  war.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  Hitlerism.  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  dictatorships.  However,  it  is  not  the 
province  of  neutrabty  legislation,  and  it  is  not  the  province 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  undertake  to  dictate 
to  foreign  nations  what  lorm  of  government  they  shall  have, 
whether  they  prefer  a  republic  or  whether  they  prefer  a 
dictatorship.  A.s  I  conceive  the  matter,  it  is  not  within  the 
proper  scope  and  realm  of  neutrality  that  we  should  .^ay 
that  because  there  is  a  dictator  at  the  head  of  one  nation 
we  should  undertake  by  neutrality  legislation  to  punish  h:m. 
and.  on  the  other  hand,  undertake  to  aid  his  foes.  I  do 
>  not  understand  that  the  Senator  takes  that  attitude,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  his  argument  leads  irresistibly  to  such  a 
conclusion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  does  not  intimate 
that  I  take  that  attitude,  although  he  says  the  argument 
leads  to  It. 

Mr.  OVERTON.     It  leads  to  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not  make 
any   difference  whether  Germany   was  a   democracy,   a   re- 
public, or  an  empire.     When  we  enacted  the  Embargo  Act 
we   realized   that    it   was   going   to  be   slightly   injurious   to 
countries   which   controlled    the   seas.     That   was   all    nghr. 
However,  we  did  not  anticipate  that  not  only  was  it  goin? 
to  be  injurious  to  those  countries  which  controlled  the  seas 
by  not  permitting  them  to  obtain  munitions,  but  that  it  would 
be  further  injurious  to  them  by  permitting  land  powers  to 
obtain   munitions   when   the   sea   powers   could   not   obtain 
them.     That    is    exactly    the    situation    which    exists    today 
under   our   Embargo   Act.    Our   commodities   may   go    into 
Russia.  Rumania,  or  even  Italy,  and  we  know  where  they  go 
when  they  arrive  there.    Yet  such  commodities  mav  not  go 
to  the  sea  powers.     I  did  not  object  to  taking  them  away 
from  the  sea  powers— that  is.  taking  something  away  from 
all  sea  powers— but  when  we  take  them  away  from  the  sea 
powjrs  under  the  theory  that  we  are  going  to  deny  them  to  the 
land   powers,   and   a  condition   develops   by   which   we   are 
giving  them  to  the  enemy  land  power  and  denying  them  to  the 
nation  having  control  of  water  transportaUcn,  we  are  then 
absolutely  knowingly  utilizing  an  act  on  our  statute  books  i 
lor  a  discrimination  in  the  administraUon  of  the  act 
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Mr.  OVERTON.  A  little  later  in  the  course  of  my  pre- 
sentation I  shaU  undertake  to  answer  that  argument  of  the 
Senator.  What  I  am  now  undertaking  to  do  i.s  to  present 
the  argument  he  usad  to  convince  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stairs  and  th;-  American  public  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo is  the  proper  policy  for  us  to  pursue  repardl'.^s  of  any 
of  the  considerations  which  have  been  suggested. 

Now  I  wish  to  call  another  witness.  On  September  15, 
193S.  in  a  speech  before  the  Good  Nciphbors  League  of  Now 
York  City  On  the  subject.  Our  Foreign  Relations  and  Our 
Fomign  Policy,  our  very  able  Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  Cordcil 
Hull,   made   this  sLatement: 

The    Icgislajtton    recently    passed —  I  ' 

R^'ferring  to  the  neutrality  legislation — 
provides  soma  of  tlic  main  essentials  In  a  wise  antlcipatorv  po'.i-y. 

Anticipatory  policy.  Anticipatory  of  what:>  Anticipatory 
of  the  outbreak  of  war  in  cth>-r  countries;  anticipatory  of 
thf  world  boi.-ig  cursed  with  another  great  European  conflict. 

That  "antaclpatory  policy"  was  a  wise  policy.  It  was  not 
only  wiie  then,  at  the  time  it  was  enacted,  but  because  it  was 
anticipatory  it  Is  wise  as  a  permanent  provision  of  the  neu- 
trality legislation  of  oui-  Nation. 

I  iiave  In  rajmd  the  resolutions  of  Cong-ess — 

I 

I  am  quoting  further  from  the  Secretary  of  State— 
I  have  in  mind  the  resolutions  cf  Congre&s  in  1935  and  193G  whi.-h 
in  addition  to  providing  for  the  licensing  cf  cur  impc-.t-  and '(-xpnr-s 
of  arms,  nmmluniilcn.  and  Implements  of  wiu-.  pr.hh;f  their  -h  n- 
ment  to  belhgeient  nations.  " 

Now.  Mr.  President.  I  move  up  to  still  hiph-r  authority 
I  note  that  thf>  President  in  the  address  he  delivered  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  when  it  a.s.>~embled  in  joint 
se&<;icn  2  wedks  ago  made  the  -tairment.  in  effect— I  have  not 
h!5  speech  before  me— that  he  had  signed,  it  is  true  the  n^^u- 
trality  resolution  cf  1935.  carrying  with  it  an  absolute  em- 
bargo on  arms,  but  that  he  had  done  .so  reluctantly. 

So.  Ml-,  president.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  the  President  of  the  United  States  had  mad- 
any  statement  with  respect  to  the  neutrality  resolution  of 
1930  and  thtj  arms  embargo  therein  provided.  Do  not  mis- 
undf^stand  me.  I  do  not  now.  and  would  not  under  any  rir- 
cum.Hances.  question  the  sincerity  of  that  statimcni  made  by 
the  President;  but  sometimes  memory  plays  us  false  and  we 
forget  things  we  have  uttered  in  days  gone  by.  When  the 
President  signed  the  resolution  containing  th.'  embargo  pro- 
vision on  Augu.st  31.  1935.  he  issued  the  followm-  statement 
which  IS  to  be  found  in  Department  of  State  Releases  voHime 
13,  No.  309. 

I  ha\e  approR'Pd  this  Joint  resolution  bpcau.^e  it  ^.-i^  lntpnd°d  '\=  an 
exprts=:on  of  a  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  of  the  pccul-  ol 
the  Lnited  States  to  avoid  any  action  which   mmht   invrivt-  u^  m 

Tn'.  J    T'T,"^"  '^^°^^^  e.xcellent.  and  this  Junt  resolution  will 
to  a  considerable  degree.  seTe  that  end 

Six  months  passed  away.     There  came  thn  assembling  of 
Congress  in  its  annual  session.  January  3,  1936  and  the  P'eM- 
dent  of  the  United  States  sent  a  message  to  both  H.-uscs 
I  quote  the  following  excerpt  from  that  mes.sage: 

A>    a    consistent    part    of    a    clear    policy,    th^-    United    S-arr=;    l« 
following  a  two-fold  neutrality  toward  any  and  aU   narioprwh.cS 
engag...    n  wara  not  of  Immediate  concern  to  the  Americ  s      F'r^t 
wc    decline    to ,  encourage    the    prosecution    of    war    t,v    ntrm'tt  ni 
?;J!;^the"t?nJ3d°S3."^"'   -—- -■    -    in>Plemen^r^;"wa5 

I  take  it  that  that  was  one  of  the  fundamental  reason.s 
uhy  we  enacted  the  embar-o  provision.  It  was  not  simply 
for  the  purpose  of  followmg  a  cour.se  of  strict  neutra'it/ 
but  It  was  for  Uie  purpose,  m  the  language  of  the  Presi-' 
dent,  of  discouraging  the  prosecution  of  war.  or  as  he  put  it: 

We   decline   to  encourage   the   prosecution  of   war. 

th^f'^h''"  ^^i  "u^-  '^-  '^^^  ^^^  -situation  has  so  changed, 
that  the  world  has  so  changed,  that  military  tactics  and 
strategy  have  so  changed  that  today  the  shipment  of  arms. 
ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war  to  the  battle  fronts 
of  naricns  engaged  m  conflict  is  not  an  encouragement  of 
war.'     When  we  declined  to  ship  arms  to  warring  nations 


in  1935  we  did  It.  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Chief 
Executive  of  our  cou.  try.  the  representative  of  all  our  peo- 
ple, because  we  declined  to  encourage  war. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  that  today  down  in 
the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  in  the  United  States  and  in 
the  hearts  and  in  the  souls  of  countless  American  mothers 
whcse  sons,  in  the  event  of  war.  would  be  offered  as  a  sacri- 
fice, the  main  purpose  of  an  embargo,  the  main  purpose  of  | 
not  shipping  arms  to  the  warring  nations  is  to  discourage  i 
the  havoc,  the  sacrifices,  the  distress,  and  the  destruction  of 
warfare.  It  is  not  simply  neutrality:  it  goes  deeper  than 
that ;  it  penetrates  into  the  very  fundamentals  of  our  con- 
science, our  thought,  and  our  being;  that  is  that  we  should 
not  supply  those  who  are  engaged  in  mass  murder  with  the 
implements  to  effect  their  purpose. 

Tlie  President  stated  that  this  arms  embargo  was  "a  con- 
sistent part  of  a  clear  policy"  of  neutrality.  It  was  clear 
then.    Why  is  it  murky  now?     Why  is  it  not  clear  now? 

On  February  29,  1936,  the  President,  in  approving  an  ex- 
tension and  strengthening  of  the  1935  act.  said: 

Bv  the  resolution  approved  Augu.^t  31,  1935.  a  definite  step  w.is 
taken  toward  enabling  this  country  to  maintain  its  neutrality 
and  ayoid  being  drawn  into  w:irs  involving  other  nations.  It 
provided  that  m  the  event  of  the  Exf'cutlve  prorlaiming  the  ex- 
istence of  r;uch  a  war  thereupon  an  rmbarpo  wruld  attach  to  the 
exportation  of  arm=.  i^mmunltion.  and  implements  cf  war  destined 
to  any  belligerent  ccuntry 

The  President  therefore  advised  us.  in  1936,  that  our  reso- 
lution imposing  the  arms  embargo  was  intended  not  only  to 
discourae.e  war  but  also  to  enable  this  country  to  maintain 
its  neutrality  and  to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  with  other 
nations.  If  that  was  true  then,  why  is  it  not  true  today? 
Why  is  it  not  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  1  Mr.  Pittman] 
said  a  year  or  so  ago.  that  when  we  permit  the  exporting 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerent  nations  we  arouse  the 
hatred  and  antagonism  of  other  nations  which  are  unable  to 
obtain  th"m  from  us? 

If.  Mr.  President,  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  may  we  not 
be  giving  cause,  as  the  President  suggested,  for  "being  drawn 
into"  this  European  war  by  arousing,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  declared,  the  antagonism  and  hatred  of  the  nation 
01  nations  adversely  affect'  d? 

The  other  night  I  saw  a  moving  picture  here  in  the  city 
of  Washington.  In  it  I  saw  huge  cannon  rising  from  their 
places  of  concealment  and  belching  forth  their  fire  and  de- 
struction. I  saw  the  air  filled  with  zooming  bombers  drop- 
ping their  bombs  upon  the  ground.  I  saw  all  of  the  modern 
implements  of  war.  I  thought  to  myself.  Is  that  the  purpose 
for  which  we  are  here  assembled?  Is  it  our  purpose  to  go 
back  on  the  policy  we  have  adopted  and  to  ship  to  the  nations 
now  engaged  in  war  those  instruments  of  death  and  destruc- 
tion? Is  it  our  purpose  to  open  up  our  factories  of  produc- 
tion, to  make  the  night  joint  laborer  with  the  day,  to  expand 
them  to  their  full  capacity  in  order  that  we  may  ship  abroad 
to  the  European  countries  which  are  being  so  pressed  by  this 
inhuman  war  airplanes  and  bom.bs  that  are  used  not  only 
against  combatants,  but — as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
well  said — against  noncombatants  and  innocent  persons? 
Are  we  going  to  .ship  these  huge  cannon  and  shells  for  the 
purpo.se  cf  human  massacre  and  human  destruction?  Is  that 
America's  contribution  to  world  peace?     God  forbid  it! 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  many  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents in  reference  to  this  vital  issue.  Most  of  them,  I 
may  say,  are  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  do 
not  for  a  moment  intimate  that  those  letters  are  persuasive. 
The  issue  is  not  a  State  i.s.sue.  It  is  not  a  local  issue.  It  is 
a  national  is.sue.  It  is  an  international  i.ssue.  But  many  of 
thc.'^e  who  do  advocate  repeal  have  put  their  advocacy  upon 
the  ground  either  of  sympathy  for  the  cause  of  the  allies  or  of 
hatred  of  Hitler,  or  of  a  desire  to  crush  dictatorships  in  the 
Old  Wo:-ld. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  dictatorships. 
I  have  no  sympathy  wUh  nazi-ism.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  Hitler  and  Hitlerism.  But.  Mr.  President,  when- 
ever anyone  is  motivated,  in  a  desire  to  repeal  the  arms  em- 
bargo, by  love  of  one  foreign  country  or  of  one  form  of  gov- 


ernment in  a  foreign  country  and  hatred  of  another  foreign 
country  and  of  its  ruler,  he  is  not  motivated  by  a  desire  to 
observe  strict  neutrality.  He  is  not  motivated  by  a  desire 
that  America  avoid  participation  in  the  war. 

There  is  some  sentiment  in  this  country — I  hope  it  is  not  a 
growing  one — that  we  should  repeal  the  arms  embargo  either 
because  we  want  to  aid  one  nation  as  against  another  or  else 
becaase  those  who  take  that  position  are  afraid  that  Hitler 
may  become  or  is  so  strong  and  powerful  that  he  will  not  only 
be  able  to  defeat  the  Allies  but  will  be  able  to  bring  his  min- 
ions across  the  broad  Atlantic  and  subjugate  our  country. 

I  appreciate  the  candor  of  the  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Van  Nuys]  in  a  broadcast  the  other 
day.  in  which  he  frankly  stated — I  quote  him  from  memory, 
and  if  I  am  incorrect  I  shall  be  glad  to  correct  the  statement: 

I  am  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  I  want  to  crush 
Hitleri-sm. 

Tliat  is  a  frank  statement.  I  submit  to  my  colleagues, 
however,  that  if  that  should  be  the  purpose  in  undertaking 
to  lift  the  arms  embargo — to  aid  the  allies,  to  punish  Ger- 
many, and  to  defeat  Hitlerism — why  go  halfway?  Why  not 
go  the  whole  way?  Why  not  now  sound  the  tocsin  of  war 
and  unfurl  our  battle  standards  against  Hitler's  hordes? 

Furthermore,  if  we  open  up  our  arsenals  and  our  munitions 
factories  for  the  manufacture,  and  our  ports  for  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  is  it  not  con- 
ceivable that  Germany  will  feel  that  in  taking  such  action  we 
have  pone  almost  as  far  as  we  can  go  at  the  present  time,  at 
least,  toward  aiding  her  opponents  and  injuring  her?  And 
If  she  does  take  that  position,  will  she  hesitate  to  retaliate? 
Why  should  she,  in  that  eventuality,  fear  our  declaring  war 
against  her  or  her  declaring  war  against  as?  Suppose  there  is 
war  between  Germany  and  the  United  States.  What  can  we 
do  to  her  further  than,  mainly,  the  shipment  of  munitions  of 
war  to  her  opponents?  We  cannot  undertake  to  sink  her 
fleet,  because  it  is  bottled  up  in  the  Baltic  and  in  her  harbors. 
We  cannot  undertake  to  destroy  her  merchantmen,  because 
England  has  driven  them  off  the  seven  seas.  We  have  said 
over  and  over  again  in  these  United  States  that  never  again 
shall  we  send  an  expenditionary  force  to  European  battle- 
fields. 

Therefore  she  has  nothing  to  fear  from  our  man  power, 
she  has  nothing  to  fear  as  to  what  we  may  do  to  her  navy 
and  merchantmen,  and  if  she  undertakes  to  retaliate  she 
may  undertake  to  retaliate  by  destroying  our  merchantmen, 
which  are  still  plying  the  seas  between  neutral  ports.  She 
may  engage,  as  she  did  once  before,  in  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare. 

It  is  well  enough  to  say,  "Let  her  come  on.  We  whipped 
her  once,  and  we  can  whip  her  again."  But  when  we  do  it 
we  are  engaged  in  war,  war  brought  about  by  our  own  act 
in  antagonizing  one  of  the  belligerent  nations,  which  under- 
takes to  retaliate  against  us. 

I  think  it  is  idle  for  us  to  say  that  when  that  war  does 
come  it  is  going  to  be  merely  a  paper  war.  Germany  may 
think  so.  Hitler  may  think  so,  but  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
when  the  German  submarines  are  torpedoing  our  merchant 
ships,  and  when  Germany's  guns  are  firing  upon  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  when  she  is  sending  down  to  Davy  Jones' 
locker  American  citizens,  there  will  be  a  cry  to  open  war 
upon  Germany,  and  to  open  war  in  such  a  way  that  we  can 
retaliate.  The  cry  will  be,  "We  will  fight  the  Germans 
where  the  Germans  are,  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe."  I 
do  not  want  the  United  States  to  take  that  chance. 

I  wish  in  conclusion  to  read  an  excerpt  from  the  address 
delivered  by  the  President  to  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  at  the  opening  of  this  extraordinary  ses- 
.sion.     He  said: 

Since  1931  the  tise  of  force  instead  of  the  council  table  has 
con.stantly  increased  in  tlie  settlement  of  disputes  between  na- 
tions— except  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  there  has  been 
onlv  one  war,  now  happily  terminated. 

During  these  years  also  the  building  tip  of  vast  armies,  navies, 
and  storehouses  of  war  has  proceeded  abroad  with  crowing  speed 
and  Intonsitv.  But,  during  these  years,  and  extending  back  even 
to  the  days  of  the  Kellopg-Briand  Pact,  the  United  States  has  con- 
stantly, consistently,  and  conscientiously  done  all  in  Its  power  to 
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enccurare  peaceful  Ertrlomcnts  to  bring  about  reduction  of  arma- 
ments and  to  avoi*  threatened  wars.  We  have  done  this  not 
only  b*^cause  any  wr  ar.\-whcre  necessarily  hurts  Am»-rlcan  st-cnr- 
Ity  and  American  propenty,  but  because  of  the  n-iOre  lmpor:aut 
fact  that  any  war  anj-^^here  retards  the  progress  of  morality  and 
rehei'ju  and  mapairs  iliC  security  of  civilization  iticlf. 

Mr.  President.  I  thrilled  to  those  words  when  they  were 
uttered,  ar^d  I  Uinll  to  them  now.  It  has  been  a  glorious 
purpose  the  United  States  has  had  in  view  during  the.se  years. 
It  w:<s  an  inspiring  policy  we  adopted,  it  was  one  which  ap- 
pealed to  the  heart  of  every  mother  in  these  United  States. 
But  let  me  ask.  is  the  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  the 
fi^'htmg  nations  ol  Europe  a  step  toward  reduction  of  arma- 
ments, which  the  President  correctly  says  has  been  one  of 
the  great  objtctives  of  our  American  diplomacy  and  our 
Amencan  poLcy?  Is  it  a  step  toward  disarmament?  Nay. 
it  is  the  very  reverse,  it  means  the  arming  of  the  soldiers  of 
war  in  order  thaL  they  rnay  the  better  prosecute  their  ap- 
pointed ta^k. 

A^  for  me.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  am  unwilling. 
as  my  conscience  ic,  my  guide,  to  take  any  step  which  I  beheve 
may  lead  Amer.ca  mto  a  war  that  will  make  widows  of  our 
wives,  orphans  of  our  children,  corpses  of  our  young  men, 
and  bankrupts  of  us  all,  and  which,  unhappily,  at  some 
time  in  tlie  future— not  referring  to  the  day  and  the  houi-. 
or  to  whoever  may  be  in  control  of  the  Government — may 
perhaps  lead  to  the  overtl-irow  of  our  cherished  institutions 
and  the  establuhnient  here  of  a  dictatorship.  [Manifesta- 
tions of  applause  m  the  galleries.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFVICER  ( Mr.  Mead  in  the  chair) .  The 
Chair  admoni;hos  the  occupants  of  the  galleries  to  refrain 
frcm  applaudiuK  or  giving  any  other  indication  of  their  atti- 
tude in  connociivn  with  the  debate.  The  Chair  directs  the 
dcork.-fpcrs  in  the  galleries  tu  see  that  any  violating  the 
rule-s  of  the  Senate  are  excluded. 

Mr.  PITTMA:^.  Mr.  President,  under  the  understanding 
as  to  participat.on  in  the  debate,  the  junior  Sehator  from 
Washington  iMr.  Schwellejjbach  ]  is  to  proceed  at  this  time. 
Thereiore.  I  will  take  only  a  few  moments  to  comment  briefly 
upon  some  of  the  icmaik.s  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  OvEHTGNi  involving  my  course.  However,  after 
the  Senator  from  Wa.'^hinKton  shall  have  completed  his  ad- 
dress. If  It  be  not  too  late  m  the  day,  I  will,  with  the  con.sent 
of  the  Senate,  more  fully  answer  what  I  consider  an  infer- 
ence of  inconsistency,  because  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
quoted  extensively  from  my  speeches,  and  then  referred  to  my 
present  attitude.  I  feel  highly  honored  that  the  Senator  has 
read  so  extensively  from  my  various  addresses.  I  am  glad 
thac  he  wxs  m  accord  with  them.  I  am  satisfied  that  he 
would  be  in  ac.-oid  with  my  present  attitude  if  he  should  study 
the  facts  as  I  have  studied  them.  I  am  not  without  hope  that 
before  the  debate  iAiCill  be  concluded  he  will  find  that  there 
are  exceptions. 

I  dcMre  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  have  nothing  to  deny 
with  regard  to  what  he  has  read,  nor  have  I  any  apology  to 
make.  I  hope  that  what  he  has  read  from  my  former  re- 
marks indicates  at  least  that  my  hatred  of  war  and  my  belief 
in  its  fuUlity  are  just  as  strong  as  those  of  any  Senator  m 
this  body. 

As  the  Senator  has  shown  by  what  he  has  read  I  sup- 
ported the  Embargo  Act  in  1935  both  in  the  committee  and 
en  the  floor,  and  I  supported  the  restrictions  on  credits  to 
bellikjerenis  both  in  the  committee  and  on  the  floor.  I  have 
nothing  whatever  to  apologize  for  in  that  regard.  I  had  the 
greatest  conjadencc  in  the  effect  of  those  two  acts. 

I  may  say  also,  as  the  Senator  has  read  what  I  stated  if 
it  were  in  my  feeble  power  by  a  wave  of  the  hand  to  abolish 
from  the  face  of  the  earth  today  every  bombing  plane  and 
every  bomb,  all  poisonous  gases,  and  every  other  device  which 
can  be  used  to  destroy  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  I 
would  do  so. 

Perhaps  at  one  time  in  my  imagination  I  fancied  we  could 
help  to  do  that,  but  my  belief  has  been  terribly  shocked  by 
the  realiUes  of  the  last  few  years.  Our  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammuniUon  did  not  stop  war;  it  did  not  prevent  war  It  did 
not  prevent  the  lUilian-Ethiopian  war;  it  did  not  prevent  the 
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war  of  Jai.an  against  Cluna:  it  did  not  prevent  the  de.<-:tnu> 
tion  of  Chechoslovakia.  It  did  not  prevent  the  dei,truction 
of  Poland:  and,  so  far  as  retarding  war  is  concerned,  it  has 
accomplished  nothing.  It  has  not  stopped  tlie  brutality  of 
war  m.ui  der,  as  we  hoped  it  might  help  to  do. 

If  tliere  has  ever  been  brutal  bombing  of  civilian  popula- 
tions m  the  history  of  the  world,  it  has  been  going  on  for  2 
years  in  China.  Civilian  populations  have  been  bombed  m 
places  where  there  wa.s  no  army,  where  there  were  no  muni- 
tions of  war.  Tliose  populations  have  btx^n  bombed  from  the 
air.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  mm,  women,  and  chi.dren 
have  be(  a  killed  by  bombings  m  China,  but  not  with  our  arnus, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  Nor  could  all  that  have 
been  retarded  by  embargo  on  arms.  an:munition.  and  impl'>- 
nients  of  War,  brcauso  Japan  did  not  need  those  thrtigs  that 
we  call  arms  and  ammunition.  She  did  not  want  our  manu- 
factured bombs.  What  .she  wanted  was  scrap  iron  with 
which  to  make  bonib^  because  she  has  plenty  of  labor  and 
she  has  munitions  factories,  and  she  can  buy  the  iron  cheap, 
rather  than  to  pay  a  big  price  for  the  b^mbs. 

The  Embai-go  Act  would  not  have  stopped  the  sliipping  of 
ga.^uline  to  Japan,  because  gasoline  is  not  on  the  embargo  hst. 
The  shipment  to  Japan  of  80  p«Tcent  of  the  gasoline  which 
she  ha3  used  to  fly  the  planes  in  which  to  cany  the  bombs 
made  out  of  our  scrap  iron,  with  which  to  accomplish  niasa 
murder  in  China,  could  not  be  stopped  by  any  Embargo  Act 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  President,  let  those  who  depend  on  the  embargo  to 
prevent  mass  murder  ot  innocent  people,  to  discouruf.-.'  war 
be  sincere;  let  them  by  law  place.upon  the  embargo  list  all  of 
those  other  instruments  of  var  which  are  not  there  now  and 
whicli  Great  Britain  and  Germany  say  are  ju-t  as  much 
instruments  of  war  as  are  the  rifle  and  the  cartridge,  so  much 
so  that  they  will  sink  a  ship  wherever  they  can  find  it  whu4a 
carries  them,  as  quickly  as  they  will  sink  a  ship  carrvmg 
cartridges  or  rifles. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  way  to  be  sincere  in  this  matter 
L  oenators  think  that  an  embargo  is  the  only  thing  which  will 
prevent  the  United  States  from  participating  in  mas.s  murder 
then  let  them  be  sincere  and  stop  the  sliipment  of  things' 
wnicn  are  used  in  mass  muider.  Who  is  rising  ^o  cHer  a 
resolution  to  include  cotton  as  an  instrument  of  war^  Cotton 
is  acim.it' edly  an  in.strum.cnt  of  war. 

Mr  OVERTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vield^ 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Dees  the  Senator  take  the  position  that 
becau.e  w,^  deny  warring  nations  completely  manufactuicd 
weapons  of  war  to  be  used  at  once,  we  should  also  d-ny 
raiment  to  their  noncombatants  and  food  to  their  noncom- 
batants.  and  starve  them  all  out.  simply  because  food  and 
raim'  ni  u:.d  other  things  may  also  be  used  by  armies  engaged 

n.ll'\r'^^^^7-    ^^  ^'^'-  ^""^  ''^''  ^"d  cartridges  can  be 
"'!f/,^  r^"'^  '■'''-'.   '^^-  ^s  we  know,  all  the  cotton  that  is 
imported  into  warring  countries  today  goes  fir.n  to  the  army 
and.  If    here  is  any  left,  it  may  go  to  others.    It  is  a:/imtTu-' 

TZi'v  """'■  .^'  ''  "^''^^''^  '"^  ^^  ^"  instrument  of  war  by 
the  belligerent  countries.     They   will   sink   every   ship   that 

a";:^  ma^  ''  ^'"^  ^"^'^^"^  "^^^'^  ^^^  ^^-^  ^^^'  ^^ve 
beL^SvH'n,f?H^T"5  ^°  P'^^'"^  American  seamen  from 
American   ships    to   carry   cotton.     Of    course   not     because 

S:^wil'sinl'V-"'  ^"^■^'^^"  ^'*P^  ^^^™^  ^°^'°"  J-^  as 
they  wih  sink  ships  carrying  munitions.    If  Senators  do  not 

want  us  to  engage  in  mass  murder,  then  they  do  not  want  m 
to  sell  cotton  to  belligerents,  becau.^e  they  know  in  heh  Jw^ 
mi^ds  that  cotton  Ls  used  to  make  guncotton,  which  s  the 
chief  explosive  used  in  bombs. 

.hSViH  n"^;  f '"^^^or.  '•isefi  to  say  th.-it  copper.  lead,  and  zinc 

n^t  on°H^'  T  '"  ;^'  ''''■  °^-  "°-  Does  anyone  want 
to  put  on  the  embargo  hst  oil  or  gasoline?  No,  no.  So  do  not 
question  my  sincerity  on  a  preposition  of  that  kind 

Let  me  say  that  I  found  out  alter  1935.  by  a  study  of  history 
and  renewing  my  knowledge  of  it.  that  the  embargo  law  and 
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the  law  controlling  loans  to  belligerents  were  not  sufficient, 
and  m  tlie  comm.ittee  in  1936  I  supported  the  cash-and-carry 
plan,  and  supported  it  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  So  far  as 
I  recall,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  not  read  any  of  m.y 
statements  from  the  debates  on  the  law  of  1937.  There  was  a 
change  made  then.  Nearly  every  Senator  in  this  body 
changed  his  attitude  from  1935  to  1937.  I  commenced  to 
realize  that  the  cash  and  carry — particularly  the  carry  plan — 
was  the  most  im.portant  thing  that  we  could  do  to  keep  out 
of  war.  It  was  realized  that  we  were  dragged  into  the  war 
in  1917  by  rca.sr  n  of  the  killing  of  our  seamen  on  American 
ships  going  into  neutral  ports.  Then  we  had  cnly  one  of  two 
alternatives.  We  had  either  to  fight  for  our  neutral  rights 
or  we  would  have  to  suspend  them.  We  fought  for  them. 
Now  we  propo.se  to  suspend  them.  But  I  cannot  see  how  we 
can  be  neutral  with  the  situation  in  Europe  today  under  the 
Embargo  Act.  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  now.  I  cannot  see 
it  in  the  administration  of  this  act. 

I  do  nut  want  now  to  take  up  any  more  of  the  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellenb.^chI.  However, 
later  in  the  day.  if  it  is  agreeable  to  the  Senate,  depending 
upon  what  time  the  Senator  from  Washington  concludes  his 
address,  I  .<^hould  like  to  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter 
of  the  speeches  from  which  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has 
read,  very  largely  and  almost  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
rebutting  any  inference  of  inconsistency. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  order 
that  there  is  no  quorum  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Evidently  there  is  not  a 
quorum  present.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


A(Jam.s 

Donahey 

King 

Reed 

Andrews 

I>jwney 

La  Folletle 

Reynolds 

Ba'.liy 

Ellender 

Lee 

Schwartz 

narbour 

George 

LodRe 

Schwellenbach 

Bilbo 

Gerry 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Borah 

Gib.-on 

Lundeen 

Shlpstead 

Brlclk'es 

Gillette 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Brown 

Green 

MfNary 

Stewart 

BiiIliw 

Guffry 

Maloncy 

Taft 

Bvrd 

Gumev 

Mead 

Thomas,  Utah 

Byrne.s 

Hale 

Murruy 

Tobey 

C'app-r 

Hatch 

Neely 

Towii.send 

Caraway 

Hayclen 

Norrls 

Tydiners 

Chave? 

Herring 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Clark.  Idaho 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

C'.ark   Mo. 

Holman 

Overton 

Wa!;ner 

(■(.niially 

Holt 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Daiiaher 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Pitiman 

Wliite 

Da\is 

Juhn.son.  Colo. 

Radcliffe 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas  in  the  chair). 
Seventy-six  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr,  SCHV/ELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  com- 
mence my  remarks  with  the  expression  of  the  hope  that 
during  the  remainder  of  the  course  of  this  debate  there  may 
be  maintained  by  the  Members  of  this  body,  not  only  in  their 
discussions  upon  the  floor  but  in  their  discussions  intended 
to  reach  the  general  pubhc,  the  same  spirit  of  recognition  of 
a  mutual  aim  and  goal  which  has  been  evidenced  here 
this  week. 

This  debate  varies  a  little  from  most  of  the  debates  we 
have,  in  that  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  difTerence  in  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  those  who  occupy  cnc  position  as  compared 
With  those  who  occupy  the  other  position. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  in  the  course  of  these  dis- 
cu.ssions  that  no  effort  be  made  to  mislead  the  American 
people,  and  that  the  members  of  our  Government  be  honest 
with  the  American  people,  because  we  must  recognize  that 
in  the  final  analysis  the  decision  upon  the  question  whether 
or  not  we  shall  be  able  to  stay  out  of  war  will  be  made  by 
the  American  people. 

Today  the  American  people  are  determined  to  stay  out 
cf  war;  Members  of  Congress  are  determined  to  stay  out  of 
war;  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  determined 
to  stay  out  of  war.  But  during  the  coming  months  there  will 
be  efforts  to  confuse  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  the  people 
by  means  of  an  influence  such  as  subtle  propaganda,  in- 
stilling in  their  imnds  a  feeling  of  fear  and  of  horror.    Mem- 
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bers  of  this  body  and  others  connected  with  the  Government 
have  the  resix)nsibility  of  avoiding  any  attempt  to  influence 
the  American  people  by  prophecies  of  disaster  or  by  promises 
of  too  complete  success. 

I  can  very  readily  understand  the  confusion  in  the  mind 
of  the  average  American  today.  In  1935  we  passed  a  law. 
We  renewed  it  in  1936,  and  we  renewed  it  by  amendment  in 
1937.  The  people  of  the  country  v.ere  told  that  by  the  adop- 
tion of  that  legislation  they  had,  through  their  Congress, 
purchased  an  insurance  policy  against  war. 

There  were  three  main  parts  of  that  law.  The  first  was 
the  arms  embargo.  The  second,  and  in  my  opinion  the  most 
important  part,  was  the  •'carry"  provision,  which  restricted 
the  rights  of  our  ships  upon  the  sea.  The  third  was  the 
financial  provision. 

The  second  provision  of  the  act  expired  on  the  first  day 
of  May  of  this  year.  I  know  that  people  at  home  said.  "Why 
is  it  necessary  for  you  to  talk  about  a  neutrality  law?  We 
thought  you  passed  one  in  1937.  Why  is  it  necessary  to 
raise  the  question  again?" 

The  first  reason  is  that  one  of  the  most  vital  parts  of  the 
law  expired  by  the  operation  of  the  law  itself  on  the  1st 
of  May.  The  second  reason  is  that  there  is  a  general  recogni- 
tion— and  I  think  there  is  not  now  much  dispute  in  this 
body  that  there  is  a  general  recognition — of  the  necessity 
of  strengthening  the  financial  pro\1sions  of  the  act.  The 
third  reason  is  that  some  of  us  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  the  peace,  safety,  and  security  of  the  American  people 
may  be  much  better  served  by  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo than  by  the  continuance  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  Is 
upon  that  issue  that  this  debate  is  based. 

I  think  it  might  be  well  for  us,  as  Members  of  this  body, 
to  stop  and  ask  ourselves  a  question.  Since  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  systems  whereby  they  could 
avoid  being  drawn  into  controversies  in  which  they  had  no 
interest. 

By  and  large,  with  very  few  exceptions — and  most  of  them 
were  nbted  on  Monday  last  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
Borah] — the  neutral  nations  of  the  world  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  safety,  their  protection,  and  their  de- 
sire to  stay  cut  of  the  wars  of  other  nations  may  best  be 
served  without  imposing  an  embargo  upon  the  exportation 
of  arms  and  ammunition. 

A  little  less  than  200  years  have  gone  by  since  the  first  great 
work  upon  this  subject,  written  by  Vattel,  described  the  needs 
neutrals  had  and  outlined  in  the  form  of  a  dissertation  upon 
international  law  what  neutrals  might  best  do. 

I  know  there  has  been  a  strong  tendency  upon  the  part  of 
many  people  in  this  country,  as  there  has  been  a  tendency 
upon  the  part  of  many  Members  of  this  body  during  the 
last  few  years  to  say  that  international  law  was  simply 
"out  the  window,"  that  it  was  to  be  forgotten,  that  it  was 
dead,  and  that  nobody  should  pay  any  attention  to  it  any 
more.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  that  question,  but  certainly 
the  great  wealth  of  experience  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
had  during  hundreds  of  years  should  be  taken  into  consid- 
eration by  us  when  we  are  faced,  as  we  are  today,  with  the 
responsibility  of  attempting  to  do  something  that  will  keep 
cur  nation  out  of  war. 

The  fact  is  that,  almost  without  exception,  the  great  stu- 
dents of  this  subject  since  1758  have  agreed  that  a  nation 
was  safer  so  far  as  being  involved  in  the  wars  of  other  coun- 
tries was  concerned  without  an  arms  embargo  than  if  it 
had  an  arms  embargo,  and  we  have  some  responsibility  to 
take  that  fact  into  consideration.  It  seems  such  a  simple 
matter.  We  will  merely  refuse  to  ship  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  any  warring  nation  and  then  we 
cannot  get  into  their  war.  That  was  a  magic  wand  that 
could  be  waved  and  we  accepted  it  in  the  face  of  the  rich  ex- 
perience of  the  neutral  nations  for  the  last  200  years. 

I  believe — indeed,  I  am  thoroughly  convinced — that  the 
maintenance  by  a  neutral  of  an  arms  embargo  is  infinitely 
more  dangerous  than  for  it  not  to  have  an  arms  embargo. 
Why?     I  desire  to  cite  some  authorities  upon  the  subject 
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but  first  let  me  make  a  statement  of  the  biickground  for  that 
belief. 

International  law  recognizes  the  responsibility  upon  the 
bf lliecrent  itself  to  protect  itself  against  the  shipment  to  its 
en^^iny  of  contraband,  includmg  arms,  ammunition,  and  the 
implements  of  war.  International  law  recognizes  no  respon- 
.sibility  upon  the  nfutral  government  to  stop  its  citizen.*:  from 
shipping  contraband.  It  is  for  the  benefit  of  the  belligerent, 
and  (.herefore  the  neutral  does  not  have  any  responsibility  to 
.^'op  it.  But  when  the  neutral  assiunes  the  responsibility  to 
-stnp  it,  when  it  pas.^es  an  embargo,  a  domestic  law  governing 
its  own  citizens,  then  that  neutral  has  a  responsibility.  The 
burden  shifts  from  the  belligerent  to  protect  itself  over  to 
the  neutral  to  protect  the  belligerent. 

Tliat  i.>  precisely  what  we  did  when  we  adopted  the  arms 
embargo  in  1935  and  1937.  It  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  States  Government  today  to  protect  the  beUigerent 
nations  of  Europe  against  our  citizens  shipping  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  to  those  nations.  Without  an 
arms  embargo,  it  would  be  their  responsibility.  If  we  fail  in 
our  respcnsibllity.  we  are  subject  to  the  antagonism  of  and 
criticism  by  the  belligerent;  and  if  we  continue  in  our  failure, 
that  continuation  of  failure  in  itself  constitutes  an  unfriendly 
art  which  would  justify  the  belligerent  in  declaring  war 
against  us. 

What  is  my  authority  for  that  statement?  I  wish  to  read 
first  from  an  author  who,  I  think  all  Senators  will  agree,  is 
an  authority  upon  this  question — John  Bassett  Moore.  He 
says  this: 

The  fundamontal  principle'^  are  F'.mply  these-  From  the  point  of 
view  of  neutrality  the  question  of  unlawfulnep.s  Is  presented  In 
two  aspects  (II  that  of  international  law.  and  (2)  that  of  munici- 
pal law  Offen.s«*8  under  d) — 1.  e,  acts  unlawful  by  international 
law  -are  divided  into  two  classes,  (a)  acts  which  the  state  is  bound 
to  prevent,  and  (b)  acts  which  the  state  Is  not  bound  to  prevwut 
and  which  therefore  are  not  usually  ofTenses  against  municipal 
law  The  dealing  In  contraband  belongs  under  (1)  (b),  for  It"  Is 
(1>  unlawlul  by  international  law.  a.s  us  sh wn  by  tho  fact  that 
the  ncxuju.s  artic'iv'i.  may  be  stizt-d  on  the  hi^h  seas  and  confts- 
cn'ed,  but  lb)  It  is  not  an  act  wlilch  it  Is  th"  duty  of  the  neutral 
state  to  prevent,  and  therefore  la  not  usually  prohibited  by 
municipal  law. 

Judge  Moore  continues: 

Why  Is  the  neutral  state  not  bound  to  prevert  It?  Simply  becau-^e. 
from  obvious  con.^lc^erations  of  convenience  it  has  been  deemed 
just  to  Ci^nfine  witl'in  reasonable  bounds  the  dutv  ci  the  neutral 
state  to  interfere  with  the  comraon.e  of  Ita  citizens,  even  fur  the 
purpose  of  r"pres.<;ing  unneutral  acts.  The  principal  Interest  to  be 
subserved  beii.g  that  of  the  belligerents.  It  Is  left  to  them.  In 
respect  of  many  acts  in  their  nature  unneutral,  to  adopt  measures 
of  self-protect. on.  and  neutral  states  are  deemed  to  have  disehurged 
their  full  duty  when  they  subm;t  to  the  belligerent  enfurccment 
of  such  measurcb  against  their  citizens  and  their  commerce. 

I  quote  further  from  Judge  Moore; 

If  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  is  to  be  held  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, "instantly  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  two  bel- 
llgerents  not  only  the  trafTlc  by  sea  of  all  the  re-t  of  the  neutral 
powers  of  the  world  would  be  exposed  to  the  Inconveniences  of 
which  they  are  already  impatient,  but  the  whole  inland  trade  of 
every  nation  of  the  earth,  which  has  hitherto  been  free  would 
be  cast  into  the  fetters  •  •  •  It  would  give  to  the  belligerent  the 
right  of  Intel ference  In  every  act  of  neutral  dome.'^tic  commerce 
till  at  last  the  burden  would  be  so  enormous  that  neutrality 
Itself  would  become  more  intolerable  than  war.  and  the  result  of 
this  assumed  reform,  professing  to  be  founded  on  'the  principles 
cf  eternal  jus'le.'.'  would  be  nothin.T  less  than  universal  and  in- 
terminable hostilities"  (  Sir  W.  Harcourt,  Hlstorlcus.  134.)  For 
not  only  the  vendor  of  the  iron  would  have  to  be  prevented  from 
selling  to  the  vendor  cf  the  gun.  but  the  miner  and  machmisi 
would  have  to  be  prevented  from  working  for  the  vendor  of  the 
Ir-n.  A  neutral  sovereign,  therefore,  would  have  either  to  stop 
all  machinery  by  which  munitions  of  war  could  be  produced  for 
belligerent  use.  or  expose  himself  to  a  call  for  whatever  damages 
his  failure  so  to  do  might  have  caused  either  belligerent  Under 
such  circumstances  it  would  be  far  more  economical  and  polite 
to  plunge  into  a  war  as  a  belligerent  than  to  keep  out  of  it  aa 
a  neutral. 

Let  me  read  from  another  authority  upon  this  subject, 
James  W.  Gamer,  who  quotes  from  Spaight  as  follows: 

As  Spaight  aptly  remarks: 

-If  a  neutral  power  were  held  responsible  for  all  the  commer- 
claJ  transacUons  of  ita  subjects  with  belligerents,  most  of  tiie 
nations  of  the  world  would  have  to  rewrite  their  constitutions 
whenever  a  war  began.     The  outteeak  of  hostmues  between  any 


two  ."tates  would  have  the  effect  of  establishing  in  every  couiury 
not  participating  in  the  war  a  system  of  governmcntiil  ii.tcru  r^n.  e 
wi'h  private  persons  and  their  bu'^lne.-^s  trcinsarrirn.=  which  wculi 
only  have  to  be  tried  once  to  stand  condt mned  as  intolerable  and 
imp  )^.<-'ble." 

GefTcki  II  tnd  von  Bar,  both  German  writers,  have  condemned 
the  jr>.pcsal  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arni-s  and  mun.tiong 
lari'e:.-  for  this  reason  GefTcken  remarks  that  to  attempt  such 
a  measure  would  be  to  Impose  upon  neutrals  Impos-sible  re-pon- 
feibilities.  Von  Bar  says  it  ""would  not  only  injure  incalculably 
the  ccmmr^ire  ef  neutrals,  but  It  would  necessitute  a  system  i.  f 
surveillance  and  control  by  neutrals  over  the  .=.nle  and  transpiorta- 
tlon  I'f  merchandise  which  would  be  Intolerable  "' 

The  obligation  to  prohibit  such  tralBc  being  once  recognized. 
legal  respontibllity  for  failure  to  enforce  the  pichibition  fnllowg 
as  a  ccnwvquence  and  the  neutral  is  exposed  to  liability  for  dam- 
age? til  an  injured  belligerent  for  neglect  to  exercise  due  dill!;enco. 
As  Lawrence  observes,  a  nation  ""after  havlnc  dislocated  ltd  cem- 
merce  and  aroused  the  anger  of  its  trading  classes,  might  possibly 
find  itself  arraigned  before  an  Iniernatiunal  tribunal  and  c;,.>-t  in 
dam.ijjes  because  a  few  cargoes  had  slipped  through  ihc  cordon 
It  maintainecl  against  its  own  subjects"  "'No  chain  of  mountains 
and  no  roasrt  hue.  '  says  Lorlmcr.  '"lias  ever  Ijeen  or  really  could 
be  guarded,  and  a  state  which  undertakes  to  do  It  woud  be 
exposed  to  the  accusation  of  having  failed  in  iti  engagemeuls." 
The  practical  result  of  such  a  policy- 
He  is  referring  to  the  policy  of  an  arms  embargo — 

would  be  to  shift  the  responsibility  which  now  rests  upon  Irelllg- 
erenis  tliumseUes  to  Intercept  bhipmcnts  of  contraband  dc.-taud 
fui  the  use  uf  the  enemy,  to  the  shoulders  of  the  neutral  who 
becomes  liable  to  damnges  for  failure  to  do  It.  Instead  therefore.' 
of  removing  what  is  admitted  to  be  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
controversy  between  belligerents  and  neutrals,  it  is  believed  that 
such  a  rule  would,  by  imposing  undesirable  If  net  iir.pcssible 
duties  upon  neutrals,  grea'ly  augment  the  already  serious  Incnn- 
veniences  in  which  they  are  subjected  and  lav  "the  foundations 
for   mte.'-natlonal   claims   and   controversies. 

Mr.  TYDINGS      Mr    Prrr^ident,  will  the  Senator  yied' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe.-^  th'^  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr    SCHWEI.LENB.^CH.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS  I  am  very  much  interested  m  wha:  the 
Senator  is  reading.  The  thought  orrurs  to  mo.  Doe.-,  that 
reasoning  apply  if  cash  and  carry  pertains?  Does  not  that 
rea-sonint!;  apply  when  there  is  no  cash-and-carry  provi^on? 
Would  it  not  be  tenable  to  say  that  it  wouki  nnt  apply  if 
caoh  and  carry  were  present,  so  that  the  good.s  w»  re  earned 
in  the  bottoms  cf  belligerents? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  At  fir:^t  I  thought  the  question 
meant  something  else;  but,  as  I  now  understand  it,  the  Sen- 
ator a.^k-s  if  this  burden  would  not  be  removed  imder  a  cash- 
and-carry  system.  No.  for  this  simple  rea.son:  I  ask  the 
Senator  to  remember  back  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  some 
sailor  in  New  York  refu.sed  to  sail  on  a  ship,  and  was  called 
before  a  board  f  »r  failure  to  do  so.  He  testified  that,  the 
rea.son  v.hy  he  wculd  not  go  on  the  ship  was  that  the  ship 
contained  arms  and  impl^inent^  of  war;  and  a  hearing  was 
required  to  find  out  whether  or  not  the  particular  kind  of 
shotguns  that  were  on  the  ship  were  th»  kind  that  would 
come  under  an  arms  embargo  und.r  a  contraband  list. 

I  give  the  S'^nator  that  as  just  an  example  of  what  would 
happen.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  who  takes  iway 
the  articles;  our  Government  would  have  the  responsibility 
under  the  embargo,  cf  seeing  that  no  arms  or  ammunition 
got  into  any  ship.  I  say.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  would  be 
greater  danger  under  a  cash-and-carry  system,  becaa^e  we 
would  have  excIiLsively  foreign  vessels  in  our  ports,  and 
there  would  be  a  greater  danger  of  various  articles  which 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  embargo  siir^ping  through  on 
board  of  foreign  .^hips  than  on  beard  of  ships  of  our  own 
registry.  So  I  think  the  Senator  is  not  correct  and  that 
the  actual  opposite  wculd  result  from  the  situation  he 
suggests. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  think  the  Senator  mi.^^understooc  my 
question.  My  question  wa.x  Did  not  the  reasoning  of  Mr 
Moore  and  tho  other  authorities  quoted  bv  the  Senator  ap- 
ply to  a  situation  in  which  there  wa.s  an  embargo  but  no 
cash-and-carry  provision  attached  to  the  embargo 
restriction? 

Mr.  Moore's  summary  is  based  upon  free  commerce  ex- 
cept that  the  embargo  applies  to  arms  and  munitions  with- 
out regard  to  price,  payment,  time  of  payment,  or  credit. 
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If  ca.'^h  and  carry  were  put  on  top  of  it.  so  that  the  title  I 
pas-xd  at  the  lime  the  product  left  the  port,  then  the  Sena-  ] 
tor's  reasoning  v.ouid  not,  in  my  judgment,  apply,  and  it  is 
not  the  author's  intention  that  it  should  apply;  for  in  the 
very  m.stant  case  which  the  Senator  mentions,  of  the  sailor 
who  v.culd  not  sail  on  a  ship  because  there  was  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  there  were  arms  on  the  ship,  the  ship 
itself  would  be  a  foreign  ship,  and  therefore  the  sailor  would 
be  under  a  foreign  flag;  and  with  the  passage  of  title  and 
the  leading  of  goods  on  the  ship,  our  responsibility  would 
cease. 

Further  than  that,  under  a  cash-and-carry  plan  or  under 
an  arnio-embargo  plan  our  Government  would  not  be  re- 
.■^ponsible  to  any  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Its 
responsibility  would  be  to  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  It  would  ewe  no  responsibility  to  enforce  that  law  to 
anyone  except  to  our  own  people. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  sorry,  I  am  afraid  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  completely  misunderstood  the 
reasoning  of  Judge  Moore  and  the  other  authorities  I  have 
cited,  b<cau.se  unquestionably  under  a  cash-and-carry  sys- 
tem the  difficulties  and  the  dangers  involved,  as  described 
by  the.se  authorities,  would  be  infinitely  greater  than  under 
a  system  in  which  th^re  was  no  cash-and-carry  provision. 

I  now  desire  to  read  briefly  from  a  work  on  the  sale  of 
munitions  by  William  C.  Morey.  He  starts  back  and  dis- 
cus.ses  in  detail  the  basis  of  the  theory  I  have  presented,  as 
outlined  by  Judge  Moore  and  the  two  German  authorities.  He 
then  states: 

•  The  Government  of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  cf  Its 
history  has  un.formly  held  to  the  doctrine,  as  consistent  with 
International  law  — 

Tills  was  written,  as  you  may  see.  prior  to  the  time  of  the 

enactment  of  the  law  of  1935 — 

that  no  neutral  nation  Is  under  obligation  to  prohibit  the  sale  rf 
munitions  of  war  to  a  belligerent  power,  hut  that  the  penalty  of 
such  an  act  so  far  as  a  penalty  is  sought,  rc-^ts  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  efTendod  belligerent.  Tlie  prevention  of  the  sale  and  trans- 
portation of  munitions  is.  therefore,  recognized  in  international  law 
as  u  belligerent  right,  ur.d  not  a  neutral  duty. 

The  subjort  of  a  nf'utral  state  Is  committing  no  ofTense  against 
his  own  g.jvernment  by  tlie  carriage  or  sale  of  contraband  to  a  bel- 
ligerent, and  hence  is  "held  to  no  punishment  or  restriction  by  his 
own  goveriHiient  The  eHense  is  curninitied  against  the  belligerent 
ptiwer.  and  hence  the  belligerent  government  cnly  Is  authorised  to 
punl'-h  or  prevent  the  ofTenslvc  act.  The  conduct  of  neutral  sub- 
jects withm  the  Juri.-dictlon  of  their  own  government  is  controlled 
et)leiy  by  the  municipal  law  uf  their  own  government.  On  the  oiher 
iKiiKl.  the  punishment  cf  the  ofTui.ses  conanltted  by  neutral  subjects 
against  a  bi'Uigerent  st.ite  is  icft  to  the  municipal  law  of  the  bel- 
ligerent government  With  this  matter  international  low  has 
strictly  nuthmg  to  do,  except  so  far  as  the  international  relation 
between  the  states  them'-elves  is  concerned,  in  that  the  neutral  btate 
is  obliged  to  aequie=ei>,  wi'hm  certain  limits,  with  the  execution  of 
the  law  of  the  belligerent  state. 

It  seems  evident  that  the  provisions  of  internaticnal  law  relating 
to  the  transportation  and  sale  of  contraband  goods.  Including 
munitions  of  war.  are  in  hr.rmcny  with  both  expediency  and  equity. 
Tlie  law.  as  it  exists,  confer'^  upon  the  belligerent  slate,  the  party 
most  interested  in  preventing  stich  acts,  the  means  to  prevent 
them;  and  it  relieves  the  neutral  ttate.  the  party  least  interested 
In  preventing  such  acts,  from  the  obligation  to  prevent  them.  It, 
furtiierinore,  relieves  tiic  neutral  state  from  the  difficulty,  not  to  say 
lrnpo.>.-ibility.  of  establishing  such  a  unlvcnsal  s;, stem  of  espionage 
over  Its  own  siibjt-cts  as  shall  make  their  cemmcrcial  transactions 
conform  solely  to  the  interests  of  warring  powers.  , 

•  *  •  •  •  •  '    • 

•  •  •  The  laying  of  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  munitions  of 
war  is  sought  to  be  Justihed  upon  mora!  grounds.  Notwithstanding 
the  undoubted  legal  right  on  the  part  cf  a  neutral  power  to  permit 
the  sale  of  inuniticns;  and  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  any 
lenal  right  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  to  demand  of  a  neutral 
power  to  prohibit  such  .'ale,  it  may  be  yet  urged  that  circun^tances 
may  an.-e  in  Xhr  progres.s  of  a  war  when  the  continued  sale  of 
niuniticns  may  work  injustice  to  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent 
p.uties.  •  •"  •  To  ^hlft  a  question  of  tliis  kind  from  the  domain 
cf  law  to  the  domain  of  morals  opens  a  wide  held  for  a  difference 
of  ejv.nion  as  to  whit  ccn^Mtutcs  a  moral  mt  rr.ational  right.  It 
assumes  that  there  exists  somewhere  some  coirraon  and  accepted 
ftandard  cf  cnduct  by  which  the  moral  relations  of  nations  may 
be  finally  determined.'  As  a  matter  of  lact,  so  far  as  any  such 
common  "standard  cf  ccnduct  may  be  said  to  exist,  it  is  already 
c-mbodled  in  the  law.  The  law  represents  the  cunu-i.cn  .sense  cf 
Justice  insofar  as  the  various  ideas  of  a  community  of  persons  or 
of  nations  have  been  cupable  of  being  put  into  a  definite  and 
corporate  expression.    The  so-called  appeal  from  law  to  morals  may, 


therefore,  mean  simply  an  appeal  from  a  definite  and  arcertainable 
body  cf  rules  which  represents  the  organized  Judgmciit  of  a  ccm- 
munity  to  a  standard  which  may  be  as  shifting  as  the  opinions 
of  individuals. 

It  is  true  tliat  cfScial  protests  have  sometimes  been  made  on 
the  part  of  belligerent  powers  against  the  right  of  neutrals  to  trade 
in  c'ntrabuiid  goods,  end  especiaHy  in  munitions  of  w.ir.  Such  a 
pretest,  of  course,  comes  from  a  belligerent  who  is  prompted,  not 
by  high  moral  considerations,  but  solely  by  motives  of  self-interest. 
He  liopes  by  his  protest  to  obtain  some  military  advantage  for 
him--elf  or  to  deprive  his  adversary  of  seme  military  advantage. 
Th^'  sale  of  munitions,  it  is  admitted,  is  legally  open  to  both 
be' liferents;  and  as  long  as  each  has  an  equal  opportunity  to 
purchase,  there  need  be  no  occasion  for  complaint.  But  if  one 
belligerent,  by  an  act  of  his  enemy  or  other  vicissitude  of  war,  finds 
himself  cut  cff  from  access  to  the  sea,  while  his  adversary  still 
retains  it.  he  would  endeavor  to  equalize  the  war  situation  by 
i^eeking  to  step  all  further  supply  of  munitions  to  his  adversary. 
And.  besides  this,  he  would  seek  to  restore  himself  from  a  mis- 
fortune of  war  by  an  appeal  to  a  neutral  power  which  Is  in  no  way 
responsible  for  his  misfortune.  For  example,  a  nation  in  expecta- 
tion of  a  coming  war  and  in  preparation  for  it  has  been  for  many 
years  providing  itself  with  abundant  supplies  of  arms,  munitions, 
and  other  war  material,  with  the  intention  of  surprising  its  enemy 
while  unprepared  for  the  conflict — 

I  may  say  that  this  article  was  written  long  before  any  of 

the   present   forms   of    government   in   Europe    came   into 

existence — 

It  may,  perchance,  find  Itself,  In  the  progress  of  the  war,  perhaps 
on  account  of  the  superior  naval  force  of  its  enemy,  shut  up  from 
ready  access  to  the  sea  and  estopped  from  exercising  its  authorized 
belligerent  right  of  Intercepting  the  transportation  of  munitions. 
It,  therefore,  claims  that  its  enemy,  which  has  been  inadequately 
furnished  with  war  material,  and  especially  with  those  munitions 
necessary  to  equip  an  army,  should  be  estopped  from  exercising 
its  authorized  legal  right  of  supplying  itself  with  further  munitions. 
Such  a  claim  would  evidently  be  based  upon  the  benefit  the 
belligerent  hoped  to  receive  by  depriving  his  enemy  of  the  means 
of  defending  himself.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  right  of  intercept- 
ing the  transportation  of  munitions  of  war  is  by  law  a  belligerent 
right,  and  the  exercise  of  this  right  is  by  law  a  belligerent  act. 
Being  now  prevented  himself  by  a  sheer  misfortune  of  war  from 
exercising  his  own  belligerent  right  and  from  performing  a  bellig- 
erent act  which  belongs  to  himself  alone,  he  would  Impose  upon  a 
neutral  power  the  obligation  of  exercising  this  belligerer. .  right 
and  of  performing  this  belligerent  act.  He  would  thus  seek  to 
convert  a  neutral  into  an  ally.  Strictly  speaking,  the  voluntary 
assumption  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  state,  in  the  intercsus  of  a 
belligerent  power,  of  the  task  of  preventing  the  legalized  traffic  In 
munitions  of  war,  cannot  be  locked  upon  In  any  other  light  than 
as  a  belligerent,  or  at  least  an  unneutral,  act.  On  the  other  hand, 
a  protest  on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  power  which  seeks  to  com- 
pensate itself  for  a  misfortune  of  war  by  demanding  the  services 
and  intervention  of  a  neutral  state,  has,  in  fact,  no  justification 
In  law  or  in  morals. 

In  other  words,  an  arms  embargo  carried  out  by  the  United 
States,  in  the  situation  described  by  this  authority,  is  not  a 
neutral  act  but  is  actually  an  unneutral  act.  and  any  nation 
which  would  ask  us  to  take  such  action  would  ask  us  not  to 
continue  to  be  neutral,  but  to  line  up  with  them  as  an  ally. 
It  is  an  act  which  could  be  complained  of  very  properly  by 
the  enemy  of  that  belligerent,  and  either  side,  if  we  failed 
fully  to  comply  with  the  requirements  which  we  voluntarily 
assumed,  to  force  our  own  citizens  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  would  have  a 
right  not  only  to  protest,  but  even  to  declare  war  against  us 
because  of  that  unneutral  act. 

The  act  of  1935  was  never  intended  as  a  Neutrality  Act. 
It  was  an  act  th^jjurpose  of  which,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pend- 
ing Pittman  proposal,  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  it  has 
been  unfortunate  that  during  the  past  few  years  the  terra 
"neutrality"  has  been  used,  because  if  we  should  strictly 
enforce  the  arms  embargo,  of  necessity  we  v.'ould  cease  to  be 
neutral,  and  we  would  of  necessity  become  an  ally  of  one  or 
the  other  of  the  belligerent  powers. 

Tliere  is  another  source  of  danger  involved  in  this  kind  of 
legislation.  We  are  all  familiar  with  contraband  lists.  We 
know  that  belligerent  powers  have  the  right,  and  they  inva- 
riably assert  it,  to  is.sue  lists  of  contraband,  and  they  say  to 
the  neutrals  of  the  world,  "This  is  a  list  of  the  articles  which 
we  consider  to  be  contraband."  They  insist  upon  their  right 
cf  visit  and  search,  and  in  the  event  of  the  finding  of  contra- 
band, the  seizure  and  confiscation  of  the  contraband  articles. 
Unfortunately  no  two  nations  ever  agree  upon  contraband 
lists.  I  have  here,  and  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point,  lists  of  contraband 
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issued  by  the  Britir.h  Government  ani  the  German  Govern- 
ment at  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  bem?  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Department  of  St.^te, 

September  IJ.  19:',9. 
The  Department  of  State  has  been  Informed  Ly  the  British  Am- 
bas-vadfir  that  a  Froilamation  has  been  Usucd  in  London  specifying 
the  aitic'.e-s  to  be   treated   as  contraband   of  war   by  PIis   Majesty's 
Government,  and  that  these  articles  are  as  follows: 

"STJIEOULE     I — AESOLLTE     CONTRABAND 

"(a)  AU  kinds  cf  arm.-:,  ammunition,  explosives,  chemicals,  or 
•ppliancrs  .suitable  for  t-.se  in  chemical  warfare  and  machines  for 
their  manufacture  or  repair;  component  parts  thereof;  artl'-les 
neres.-ary  or  convonient  for  their  u.se:  materials  or  Ingredients  u.sed 
In  thpir  manufacture;  articles  necessary  or  convenient  for  the 
prrduction  or  us"  of  such  materials  or  Ingredients. 

■■(b)  Fuel  of  all  Itmd.s;  all  contrivances  for,  or  means  cf.  trans- 
portation on  land,  in  the  water,  or  air.  and  machines  u.sed  In  their 
manufacture  or  repair;  component  parts  thereof;  Instruments,  ar- 
t:cle'=.  or  animal.-?  nece.^«:ary  or  convenient  for  their  u.~;e;  materials  or 
Inurodiont.s  u.'^ed  m  their  manufacture;  articles  necessary  or  con- 
Vtuu'iit  far  the  production  or  use  of  such  m.iiterials  or  ingredients. 

"(c)  A:1  means  of  communication,  tools.  Implcment.s.  Instru- 
ment.s.  equipment,  maps,  pictures,  papers,  and  other  articles,  ma- 
chine^.  cr  document:;  nec^-s.-ary  or  convenient  for  carrying  on 
hc6i:le  operations,  aruclca  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  manu- 
facture or  use 

■■(di  Coin,  bullion,  currency,  evidences  of  debt;  also  metal,  mate- 
tcrUls,  dies,  platis.  machinery,  or  other  articles  necuSi^ry  or 
convenient  for  their  manufacture. 

■SCHEDUIJ:   II CONDITIONAL  CONTRABAND 

■■(e)  All  kinds  of  food  foodstuffs,  feed,  forage,  and  clothing  and 
articles  and  materials  used  in  their  production." 


Department  or  State, 

September  19.  19.19. 
The  American  charge  daffaires  in  Berlin,  Mr.  Ale.xander  Kirk, 
ha.s  reported  to  the  Department  of  State  that  two  amendments 
have  betn  issued  to  the  Prize  Law  Code  which  increase  the  articles 
and  miateriitls  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  conditional  contra- 
band by  the  German  Government.  The  Government  of  the  ReiCh 
Lu;    enacted  and  promulgated  the  following  law; 

"Article  1 

■•Tlie  following  articles  and  materials  will  be  regarded  as  contra- 
band (ab.olute  cont.-aband)  if  they  are  destined  for  enemy  ter- 
ritory or  the  enemy  forces: 

"1.   Arms  of  uH  kinds,  their  component  parts  and  their  pccessories. 

'■2.  Ammunition  and  parts  thereof,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  and 
ether  typcii  of  projectiles;  appliances  to  be  useCTTor  the  .shooting 
,  cr  dropping  cf  these  [.roJpct:les:  powder  and  expro«ives,  including 
detcnr.t..r>  ;;nd  It;:  itm^  materials 

•■3.  Wurshipa  of  ail  kinds,  their  component  parts  and  their  ac- 
ce.ssorics 

■"4  Mlhtary  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  their  com.ponent  parts  and  their 
accessories;    airplane  engines. 

■5  Tanks,  armored  cars,  and  armored  trains;  armor  plate  of  all 
kinds 

■'6    Chemical    substances    fcr    military    purposes;    appliances   and 
muohmes  used  for  shooting  or  spreading  them. 
■"7.  Articles  of  military  cloihuig  and  equipment. 
"8    Means   of  communication,   signaling,   and   military   illumina- 
tion and  then   compootnt  parts 

■9    Means  cf  transportation  and  their  component  parti« 
"10    Fuels  and  heann?  s\ib<stancea  of  all   kinds,   lubricating  oils 
■11    Gold    silver    mean.-  of  payment,  evidences  of  indebtedness 
'12    Apparatus    to.  Is    machines,  and  materials  for  the  manufac- 
ture or  for  the  utiii^iiou  of   the  articles  and  products  named  in 
No8.  I  to  11. 

"ArncL«  2 

—  Article  1  of  this  law  becomes  article  2J.  paragraph  1,  of  the 
Prize  Law  Code. 

"This  law  becomes  effective  on   its  promulgaMrn  ■ 
The  Government   of  the  Reich  on  September   12.    1939    made  an 
announcement   relating   to   conditional   contraband    which   read    in 
part     "The  following  is  accordingly  announced; 

■The  follow  in-  articles  and  materials  will  be  reeru-ried  as  contra- 
band (conditional  contraband)  subject  to  the  condirion-:  cf  article 
1  ,L*"^r^'^  ^"^  *^^'  °'  August  28,  1939  (Reichsgesetzblalt.  pt. 

«n7'?^',lf'  /^"i'"'^'''^  "'■*  animals),  beverages,  and  tobacco 
and  the  like,  f.xider  and  clothing;  articles  and  materials  used  for 
their  preparation  or  manufactTire 

"This  announcement  becomes  effective  on  September   14,   1939  • 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACII.  Mr.  President,  the  English  Gov- 
ernment has.  as  I  remember,  four  classifications  of  absolute 
contraband.  TTie  German  Government  has  12,  There  is  no 
question  but  that  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
are  contraband,  and  there  is  no  quesUon,  as  one  will  see  if 


he  reads  the  li.^t  of  absolute  contraband,  that  there  are 
many  other  articles  which,  so  far  as  these  belligerent  piv.-crs 
aie  concerned,  are  in  exactly  the  same  caie-ory  with  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

So  long  as  our  Government  does  not  as^sume  the  re."=pon- 
sibility,  by  means  of  an  arm.s  embargo,  of  saying  thai  our 
citizens  cannot  ship  the  contraband  articles,  then  the  riik 
is  taken  entirely  by  our  citizens,  and,  as  I  pointed  out  a  few 
minutes  ago.  the  responsibility  of  stopping  them  rests  upon 
the  belligerents.  But  when  we  assume  the  respon.sibility  cf 
saying  to  cur  citizens  '■Ycu  cannot  ship  th-\sc  articles,"  as 
we  have  under  the  present  Arms  Embargo  Act,  then  we  al.^o 
have  the  responsibJ:ty  of  seeintr  that  our  list  is  the  correct 
one.  We  cannot  make  a  mistake  about  that  wi:hcut  arous- 
ing the  antagoni.'=rn  of  either  or  both  of  the  b  lligerents. 

We  recognized  that  in  the  acts  of  1935  and  1937.  Sutiec- 
ticn  <d'  of  section  1  provides:  | 

The  President  shall  from  time  to  time  by  proclamation  df-Rnitely 
enumerate  the  arms,  ammuniticn,  and  implements  of  war.  the 
export  cf  which  is  prohibited  by  this  section,  Tlie  arms,  ammuni- 
ticn, and  In-iplementi  of  war  so  enumeratod  shall  include  these 
enumera'^ed  m  the  President's  proclamation  No  21C3.  of  April  10. 
1936.  but  shall  not  Include  raw  m.ateriL'.ls  or  any  other  .irtlr'cs  or 
materials  not  of  the  .same  general  character  as  those  enumerated 
in  the  said  procl.miation,  and  in  the  Convention  for  the  Sup^r- 
vlslon  of  the  In'.Tn.itiunal  Trade  in  Arm.s  and  .^mm.unition  and  m 
Implements  of  War     ignrd  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925. 

In  other  words,  under  our  prefrent  act  we  have  given  to 
the  President  not  cnly  the  i-esponsibility  but  the  di-creiion  of 
saying  what  .•^hall  bo  included  under  subsection  (d)  of 
section  1. 

Let  as  suppose  'hat  he  attempts  to  comply  witli  the  con- 
traband list*;  cf  the  two  rations  which  have  already  issued 
them.  England  and  Germany.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  he  in- 
clud-.^  only  the  four  classifications  of  the  English  contraband 
hn.  He  will  immediately  get  into  controversy  with  the  Ger- 
man Govemmenr.  L-tn  us  .-^upposc  he  includes  the  12  articles 
in  the  German  IlsI.  He  will  immediately  get  into  controversy 
with  the  English  Government.  Let  us  suppose  he  gets  up  a 
list  of  his  own.  Th^n  he  ptf>bably  will  get  into  controversy 
with  both  Govnnmrn^s,  and  having  assumed  th»^'  respon.-^i- 
bihty  of  preventing  the  export  of  these  articles,  a.s  I  stated 
before,  we  will  have  the  complete  responsibility  of  carrying 
through. 

It  is  becau.se  of  that  fact  that  the  overu-helrr.ing  number  of 
the  group  of  men  who.  during  the  period  of  (Aer  150  years, 
have  studied  thi.s  .subject  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  work  out  system,  whereby  neutrals  in  the  same  position  in 
which  we  are  today  can  stay  out  of  a  war.  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  there  i^  no  m'^thoci  which  is  mere  likely  to  get 
a  nation  into  a  war  than  the  adoption  of  an  arms  embargo. 

As  I  have  said,  we  pa&scd  the  law  thinking  that  we  had 
some  insur;)nce  policy  against  gettinc;  us  into  war,  but  it  is 
certainly  cur  re.spnnsibdity  and  duty  to  give  some  consider- 
ation to  the  experience  of  the  nations  during  the  years  when 
'   neutral  nations  have  attempted  to  stay  out  of  controversie.s. 

One  of  the  great  sfud^n  s  of  the  qU"slion  of  international 
problem.s  was  John  W^'stlake,  and  m  1870.  I  believe  it  was  in 
the  course  of  a  paper,  he  made  this  statement: 

Clearly,  any  articl.-  to  the  export  of  which  either  brlllgrrent  gov- 
ernment for  the  tim.'  be;n-  objects  mu.,t  be  put  on  that  list- 
Reverting  again  to  the  contraband  list— 
or  the  object  of  the  prrhibltlon    the  avoidance  of  o!Ter-^e    will  not 

Sn  r.  H^r  t>,  "'  *^''^  ''■'^'  ^^'  ^^^^'  belligerent  .say  to  the  prchibi- 
tic  n  under  those  cucumstances?  If  the  prize  courts  of  one  nuty 
dec  do  that  to  b.  ccntraband  which  the  other  party  desires  to  im- 
fLl  fri  "^"^.^^'•'^  acquiesce,  no  cffeme  is  given  bv  then:  because 
they  are  merely  pa.-sne  But  ,t  r^n  hardly  be  ima-ined  that  a 
?  ITthi  dfn^'l  l>^  ecuallv  forbearing  toward  a  neutn'l  who  h  m* 
self   at  the  dictate  of  the  enemy   took  the  active  step  of  preventini? 

d^  ^o^^re.?-^  '••^^P^"-;'  '^''^^'^  ^h.ch  the  f.n:t-nalned  belUgeren? 
d.d  no.  regard  as  properly  within  the  prohibited  category      Here  la 

lSed"toThrefTeet  "^"^^  ^he  advocarcs  of  the  pr.  hilKtio^  h  ..ve 
looked  to  the  effect  on  cue  cnly  of  th°  belligerents  and  m  whKh 
the  prohibition  miaht  e.xpose  the  neutral  to  greater  drnl^;r  of  w^r 
frt^m  the  belligerent  th.v  h^ve  overlooked  fhan  h.  Stuid  hav" 
incurred  without  it  frcm  the  one  they  hav^  thought  of. 

The  founder  of  the  Institute  of  International  Ltw   or  cer- 
tainly the  man  who  has  been  given  credit  for  founding  it. 
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Charles  Noble  Gregory,  has  wTitten  many  veiT  interesting; 
articles  upon  this  precise  question,  and  I  wish  to  read  a  short 
excerpt  touching  upon  this  question  from  one  of  those  articles: 

Such  a  cliangc  cf  law  and  practice  •  •  •  mae;nifies  the  pow^T 
of  the  [jfiparrd  and  predatory  states,  and  it  hinders  and  prevents 
the  deleiue  of  the  pacific  states  It  h-.lps  the  carnivorous  states, 
and  it  hurts  the  hirbivorous  states,  as  U  were.  It  sharpens  the 
fan;.rs  of  the  wolf,  const ;uvly  u.^ed  in  attack  and  It  takes  aw.iy  the 
antlers  of  the  stag,  as  constantly  used  fur  defi'nse  iilcme.  It  tends 
to  embroil  the  nations  and  to  destroy  their  balance  and  repo.-e. 
It  is  a  pernicinus.  unwis".  and  immoral  restraint,  and  injuxious 
change  in  a  J';st  rule. 

It  is  submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws,  inter- 
national and  municipal,  to  m.anufacture  and  freely  .sell  to  all  comers 
munitions  of  war  (except  when  retrained  for  special  circumstances 
by  ."-pecia!  laws,  as  alinc  cur  southern  border);  that  this  right  is 
fnui:ded  not  merely  on  the  ;onp-established  customs  of  all  nations. 
Incluilmg  our  own.  on  the  opinions  of  statesmen,  judges,  and 
scholars  and  en  the  express  agreement  cf  the  nations  at  the  last 
Hayue  Conference,  but  it  rc;:ts  upon  considerations  of  wise  and 
nee  ■^'-ary  policy,  salutary  for  all  peaceful  nations  and  hostile  to 
prechitcry  nations;  that  it  ou'iht  therefore  to  be  fully  pres«'rved  and 
fully  ex'Tcis  d  for  the  welfare  and  .'•afety  of  all  nations  seeking  to 
avo  d  Xhf  extremes  of  militarism,  and  to  "devote  themselves,  without 
sacrifice  r:f  sedinty.  to  pur^-uits  of  peace,  that  m  adhering  to,  main- 
taining', and  exercising  .sueh  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy  hostile  to  no 
n.iticm  ,ind  vital  to  the  safety  cf  our  own. 

I  wish  to  read  further  from  Professor  Westlake  upon  this 
prec-isf  question,  which  is  the  question  referred  to  yesterday 
by  the  very  eloquent  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  ConnallyJ. 
Piofessor  Westlake   says: 

■VV'ars  now  are  sudden  a';  conflagrations  in  their  origin  and  the 
advantages  of  preparation  and  initiative  are  immense.  Why  make 
them  vastly  cre,ter?  Why  tempt  to  secret  preparation  and  sudden 
ageres.=  ion  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources  and  avails  of  the 
d^l-ndini;  powi  r  >  Why  aid  the  wolf  and  hamstring  the  lamb' 
Why.  l)y  a  <hance  of"  law  and  policy,  aid  and  encourage  the 
predatory  poluy  and  debilitate  defense?  Such  change  must  stim- 
ulate  war   and   discourage   peace' 

It  is  therefore  oppo-^ed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind  and 
the  present  rule  is  wi.ser  and  more  pacific  tending  to  maintain 
the  safety  ana  stability  of  the  nations  whose  main  employments 
are   in   the   peaceful   arts 

Mr.  President.  I  was  very  much  impressed  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Overton  I  had  to  say  a  few 
minutes  ago.  I  wish  I  were  gifted  with  the  ability  of 
rhetoric  to  express  my  desire  for  peace  m  so  forceful  a  way 
as  he  is  able  to  do  it.  At  first  blush  it  is  apparently  a  per- 
fectly logical  thing  to  say.  '■I  believe  in  peace;  therefore  I 
believe  that  our  Government  should  stop  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  any  belligerent 
nation,"  But  when  we  come  to  a  realization  that  by  that 
act  our  Government  takes  on  an  obligation  which  the  au- 
thorities at  least  agree  is  more  likely  to  get  us  into  war 
than  any  other  policy  or  process  that  we  might  use.  then 
certainly  we  must  pau.se  and  hesitate.  We  mast  further 
realize  that,  so  far  as  peace  of  the  world  as  a  whole  is  con- 
cerned, the  adoption  cf  such  a  policy  by  our  Government  or 
by  any  government  certainly  looks  away  from  peace,  and 
not  toward  peace,  because  it  means  that  those  nations  in 
the  world  which  prior  to  the  time  of  the  declaration  of  war 
had  the  facilities  and  the  ambition  to  prepare  themselves  in 
order  that  they  may  .suddenly  attack  nations  less  prepared, 
are  the  ones  who  will  over  the  long  period  of  years  benefit 
by  such  a  policy. 

This  is  not  a  new  question  so  far  as  our  Government  is 
concerned.  I  think  it  might  be  refreshing  to  consider  for 
just  a  moment  the  attitude  of  some  of  our  statesmen  in  the 
past  upon  this  precise  question.  I  saw  in  the  newspaper  of 
yesterday.  I  believe,  that  the  very  delightful,  talented,  and 
di.stingui.shed  son  and  daughter  of  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States  are  about  to  speak  over  the  radio  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  I  thought  it 
might  be  interesting  to  put  into  the  Record  what  their 
father  had  to  say  about  that  subject.  I  read  from  Theodore 
Roosevelt's  book  entitled,  "Fear  God  and  Take  Your  OuTi 
Part."    He  said:  | 

The  Americans  who  are  now  striving  to  prevent  the  sale  of 
munitions  of  war  •  •  •  are  committing  the  gravest  possible 
offense  ;ifain:n  the  cause  of  International  right  and  of  the  interest 
of  humanity 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Of  course,  if  sales  of  munitions  are  Improper  In  time  of  war. 
they   are   precisely   as   Improper   In   time   of  peace,   for   in  time   of 


peace  they  are  made  only  with  a  view  to  possible  war.  To  pro- 
hibit them  is  to  put  a  premium  tipon  ag,gre.s.siyn  nations  manu- 
facturing their  own  ammunition,  for  it  Is  the  nonaggrcsslve  nations 
that   do  not   conduct   great   manufactories   for   munitions  of   war. 

Quoting  further  from  Theodore  Roosevelt's  book: 

Tl^e  warlike  and  aggressive  nation  chooses  the  moment  of  attack 

and   is  fully   equipped   in   advance.     If   the   nation   assailed   cannot 

replenish  her  suprlies  from  outside,  she  must  always  maintain  them 

in  time  of  peace  at  the  highest  point  or  else  expose  herself  to  ruin. 

•  •••••• 

From  the  standpoint  cf  international  law,  as  I  have  shown  above, 
we  have  the  absolute  right  to  make  such  shipments.  Washington 
and  Lincoln — in  fact,  all  our  Presidents  and  Secretaries— have  pre- 
emptorily  refused  to  allow  this  right  to  be  questioned.  The  right 
has  been  Insisted  upon  by  Germany  In  her  own  interest,  more 
strongly  than  by  any  other  nation,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the 
pitsent  war.^' 

This  article  was  written  during  the  last  war. 
Continuing  Theodore  Roosevelt's  statement: 

Fiom  the  standpoint  of  morality  the  justification  Is  even  more 
clear. 

Going  back  to  some  of  the  prominent  men  in  our  history 
who  have  had  under  consideration  this  precise  question,  and 
the  attitude  which  they  took  toward  it.  I  wish  to  read  first 
from  Thomas  Jefferson's  writings  when  he  was  Secretary 
of  State,  The  British  Minister  was  asking  our  rather  feeble 
Government,  during  the  beginnings  of  our  governmental  his- 
tory, that  it  refuse  to  ship  arms  and  ammunition  to  his 
country's  adversaries.  Jefferson's  letter  was  written  on  May 
15.  1793.     In  it  he  said: 

Our  citizens  have  been  always  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export 
arms  It  is  the  constant  occupation  and  livelihood  of  some  of 
them.  To  suppress  their  callings,  the  only  means  perhaps  of  their 
subsistence,  because  a  war  exists  in  foreign  and  distant  countries, 
in  which  we  have  no  concern,  would  scarcely  be  expected  It  would 
be  hard  in  principle  and  Impossible  in  practice  The  law  of  nations, 
therefore,  respecting  the  rlght^s  of  those  at  peace,  does  not  require 
from  them  such  an  internal  disarrangement  in  their  occupations. 
It  is  satisfied  with  the  external  penalty  pronounced  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation — that  of  confiscation  of  such  portion  of  these 
arms  as  shall  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  belligerent  powers 
on  their  way  to  the  ports  of  their  enemies.  To  this  penalty  cur 
citizens  are  warned  that  they  will  be  abandoned,  and,  that  even 
private  contraventions  may  work  no  inequality  between  the  parties 
at  war,  the  benefit  of  them  will  be  left  equally  free  and  open  to  all. 

Alexander  Hamilton  also  had  the  question  under  considera- 
tion.    On  August  4,  1793,  he  said  this: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from  the  United  States, 
by  way  of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being 
generally  warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the 
parties  at  war,  and  is  not  to  be  Interfered  with. 

Mr.  Pickering,  who  was  Secretary  of  State  in  1796,  had  a 
controversy  with  the  French  Government  about  this  question, 
and  he  answered  the  French  Government  in  this  way: 

It  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  French  Nation,  in  1796,  that 
neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from 
selling  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  it  was  successfully  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  that  neutrals  may  lawfully  sell,  at  home,  to  a  belligerent 
purchaser,  or  carry,  themselves,  to  the  belligerent  powers,  contra- 
band articles  subject  to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu. 

Henry  Clay,  when  he  was  Secretary  of  Stat€,  got  into  a 
1   controversy,  and   he  wrote   a  letter   to  the   Minister  from 
Mexico  on  April  6,  1827,  in  which  he  said: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  cannot  undertake  to 
punish  its  own  citizens  for  disposing  in  another  country  of  con- 
traband articles  in  violation  of  the  laws  of  such  country. 
Neither  •  •  »  our  own  laws,  nor,  as  is  believed,  tho.se  of  any 
foreign  country,  make  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
laws  of  another  country,  the  general  rule  being  that  the  laws  of 
every  nation  are  competent  to  vindicate  their  own  authority. 

President  Pierce  in  1854,  in  a  message  to  the  Congress,  had 
this  to  say: 

In  pursuance  of  this  policy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do 
not  forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  belligerent  powers 
articles  contraband  of  war  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers 
on  board  their  private  ships,  for  transportation;  and  although  in 
so  doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to 
some  of  the  hazards  of  war,  his  acts  do  not  involve  any  breach  of 
national   neutrality   nor  of  themselves  Implicate  the   GovcriAment, 

1  have  here  statements  from  five  other  Secretaries  of  State. 
At  five  other  different  times  the  question  was  raised  by  some 
foreign  government  with  our  Government.    The  statements 
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continue  dovs-n  to  the  time  of  the  Secretary  of  State  who  cer- 
tainly si;Tnificcl  love  of  peace,  the  first  secretary  under  Presi- 
dent Wilson.  Mr.  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Rather  than 
takr'  the  time  of  the  Senate  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  statements  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  FRESIDHsG  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas  In  the  Chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  statement. .  are  as  follows: 

M.'  M?.rcy.  Secelr.rv  of  S*ate.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Min- 
Istfr  to  Entrland,  on  Oclnber  13,  1855,  wrote: 

••It  Is  cerMinly  .\  novel  doctrine  of  international  law  th.-\t  traffic 
by  citizens  or  subjf'crs  of  a  neutnU  power  with  belligerents,  thcugn 
it  should  be  in  stiiu.s.  ammunition,  and  war-like  stores  compro- 
mise th?  n--uTal:ty  of  that  power.  That  the  enterprise  of  indi- 
viduals. cit:.-.e:i.s  of  the  United  States,  mav  have  led  them  In  some 
Instances,  and  to  a  limited  extent,  to  trade  with  Ru.ssia  in  some 
of  the  spec  tied  arncles  is  not  denied,  nor  Is  it  necessary  that  it 
should  b",  for  thr-  purpme  of  v:ndlcat!ne  this  Government  from 
the  charge  of  naving  disregarded  the  duties  of  neutrality  In  the 
present   war 

Mr  Fi.-h.  Secrc'ary  of  State,  writing  to  Mr.  Lopez  Roberts  Span- 
ish mini'-ter  on  .\yr.\  3    1869.  said; 

•'Citizens  of  the  United  Slates  have,  by  the  law  of  nations  and 
by  treaty,  tho  riKiit  to  carry  to  the  enemies  of  Spain,  whether 
lnsurt;ents  or  foreisn  foes,  all  merchLindise  not  contraband  of  Wiir, 
8Vib)('ct  only  to  th<'  requirements  of  les-al  blockad'v  'Articles  con- 
traband of  war.  wh.  a  de->tined  for  the  enemies  of  Soaln.  are  liable 
to  stuure  on  the  h.^h  seas,  but  the  n^ht  of  se.zurc  Is  lin.ited  to 
such  articles  only.  u:.d  no  claim  for  its  exieusion  to  other  mer- 
chandise, or  to  ptisuns  not  In  the  civ.l,  niilitary,  or  naval  service 
of  the  enemies  of  Spam,  will  be  acquiesced  In  by  the  United 
S'ates  This  Ci.  v,  rnment  certainly  cannot  assent  to  the  punish- 
ment by  Spani-sh  uu:h  cities  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
fcr  the  exercise  of  a  privilege  to  which  he  may  be  entitled  undor 
public  laws  and  tiea'aes.'" 

Mr  Ftster.  S.^cretary  of  State  writing  to  Mr  Bolet  Peraza,  Vene- 
zuelan minister,  en  September  22.  1892,  said: 

"The  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  even  to  a  recognized 
belhjjert  nt.  durlni?  t!ie  course  of  active  hostilities,  l.s  not  in"^  itself 
an  unlawful  act.  although  the  seller  runs  the  risk  of  capture  and 
ccndem.naticn  of  his  wares  and  contraband  cf  war." 

Mr  OIney.  Secretary  of  State,  writing  to  Mr  Dupuy  de  Lome 
July   15,   1896.  sa.d 

The  citizens  cf  the  United  States  have  a  right  to  arms  and 
m.un.ticns  nf  w.^ir  to  all  comers — neither  the  sal-  nor  the  trans- 
portaiion  cf  .'uch  merrhandue,  except  in  connection  with  and  in 
furtherance  cf  a  m.lltary  expedition  prosecuted  from  our  shares 
are  a  breach  of  international  duty  or  give  Spam  any  ground  of 
complaint — and  the  denunciation  of  such  acts  as  evidencing 
•criminal  conspiracy. •  or  as  showinj;  United  States  territory  to  have 
btcme  a  bav'  of  ^  p.  rations  a.-alnst  Spam,  is  greatly  to  be  d.  prc- 
cated  as  without  sufficient  warrant  m  law  or  in  fact,  and  a-s 
therefore  ill  culjtil.it.d  to  promote  the  harmonious  relations  of 
the  two  countries. ■ 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  On  April  21,  1915,  Mr,  Bryan 
stated  that  the  present  indisputable  doctrines  cf  accepted 
inrcmational  low  would  make  an  embargo  against  the  ship- 
ment of  munitions  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciples of  strict  neutrality. 

Mr,  Justice  S\)ry,  who  had  tho  reputation  of  probably 
being  the  outstanding  authority  upon  international  afli^irs 
of  any  member  of  our  Supreme  Court,  in  the  case  of  the 
Santisszma  Trinidad  t7  Wheat.  340)  used  the  following 
language: 

There  is  nothing  m  our  laws  or  In  the  law  of  nations  that  forbids 
our  citirens  from  .s«>ndlng  armed  vessels  as  well  as  munitions  of 
war  to  fjretc:-.  p-r-^  of  s.Ue  It  Is  a  commercial  adventure  which 
no  nation  is  bound  to  prohibit  and  which  only  exposes  the  persons 
engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  cf  confiscation 

It  has  been  indicated  here  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo at  the  present  time  is  an  unneutral  proposal,  and  that 
It  Ls  proposed  to  be  done  solely  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one 
side  and  hurting  another  side.  I  can  only  speak  for  myself. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  my  opposition  to  this  arms  em- 
bargo does  not  c^me  from  a  weighting  of  the  right  or  of  the 
justice  of  the  c:iiLse  cf  either  side  in  the  present  E^uropcan 
controversy.  I  dc>  not  agree  with  those  who  say  that  Mr.  Hitler 
is  going  to  win  this  war,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who 
might  indicate  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  us  doing  any- 
thing for  tho  a-^^^i^tance  of  England  and  France,  I  have  no 
more  respect  for  the  totalitarian  form  of  government  which 
now  exists  in  Germany  and  Russia  than  anyone  else  has. 
My  own  personal  ancestry  is  not  such  as  to  cause  me  to  have 
any  deei>-seated  prejudice  against  the  German  people  or  the 


German  Government,  cf  any  particular  prejudice  in  favor 
of  those  who  mav  opixise  the  German  people  and  the  G'-rman 
Government.  When  I  present  this  argument  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  the  repeal  of  th.  arms  embargo,  I  proscnt  it  because 
I  believe — and  I  am  just  as  deep  in  my  conviction  upon 
this  question  as  I  have  ever  b"en  upon  any  que.^tion — that 
we  m  this  country  have  adopted,  in  all  sincerity,  in  tlic  desire 
to  avoid  war.  a  device  v.hich  contains  the  possibilities  of  gel- 
ting  us  mto  war  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  any  other 
device  we  might  use. 

There  are  tha'^e  who  .say  that  for  us  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  at  the  pre.s^■nt  time  would  constitute  an  act  of 
unneutrality  upon  our  part:  that  war  has  commenced,  and 
th:U,  to  use  the  common  phrase,  "You  should  not  change 
the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  criticize  anybody  for  phrase  mak- 
ing. We  all  indulge  in  it.  However,  this  is  altoeether  too 
serious  a  time  for  indiscriminate  phra.se  making.  This  i.s  al- 
together too  serious  a  time,  and  the  lives  of  our  people  are 
too  .<^riously  endant^pied  to  have  half  truths,  quarter  nuihs, 
or  almost  no  truth  at  al!  attract  the  attention  and  secure  the 
support  of  the  people  just  because  the  phrase  may  be  attrac- 
tive. Thi.s  IS  a  time  in  the  life  of  the  Nation  when  states- 
mun-hlp  requires  a  careful  weighing  of  words.  I  do  not 
think  very  much  was  added  to  the  sum  total  of  knowledge 
up  )n  this  .sub.iiLt  by  some  of  the  phrases  which  have  been 
rather  blitliely  u.^*  d  during  the  past  2  or  3  weeks,  and  among 
them  is  thr  phrase,  "You  .should  not  change  the  rules  in  the 
middle  ef  tho  game." 

The  argument  pre.-ented  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Michif^an  !Mr.  VandenbergI  and  today  bv  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  !Mr.  NyeI,  and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr  OvrRTONl  is  a  complete  rebuttal  of  that  contention,  be- 
cause all  three  of  them  have  now  said  that  thev  want'  our 
law  chanc;ed.  They  want  us  to  adopt  the  Pittman  resolu- 
tion, perhaps  with  .^omc  modifications,  but  they  want  us  to 
adopt  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  system,  whuch  was  not  a 
part  of  our  law  when  the  war  .started  in  Europe. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  veld** 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACII.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  A^  a  matter  of  fact,  was  not  the  joint 
resolution  which  th."  Senator  Is  now  dlscus-^lng,  and  which 
contained  the  provision.-  referred  to,  introduced  in  July;  and 
wa.~.  it  not  under  consideration  before  any  war  was  declared 
between  England  and  Piance  and  Gormanv? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENEACH.  Yes:  that  is' true.  The  debate 
has  gone  along  on  a  very  fine  basis,  and  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  sense  of  "I  told  you  so"  or  anything  else:  but  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  far*  that  tho.se  who  are  now  .s.aying  that  we  should 
not  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  tho  game  are  precisely 
the  cnes  who  argued,  just  prior  to  the  adjournment  of  Con- 
gross,  that  we  should  not  take  any  action  at  that  time,  but 
should  wait  to  see  how  things  came  out  before  taking  any 
action, 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said.  I 
think  he  is  correct.  Nevertheless,  reverting  to  the  discussion 
by  the  Senators  to  whom  I  have  referred,  they  say,  "We  want 
to  change  the  rules.  We  want  to  reinstate  section  2  We 
want  to  strengthen  the  rules  in  reference  to  financial  trans- 
acUons."  Such  action  \vouId  change  the  rules  just  as  mu'h 
as  repealing  the  arms  embargo,  becau,.e  it  certainly  would 
affect  our  relation.->hip  with  the  belligerent  countries. 

Then  there  is  the  further  question  whether  or  noi  there  is 
any  such  danger  which  even  needs  discussing.  The  matter 
was  discu.ssed  in  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on 
January  8,  1936,  by  Mr.  HiLkworth.  counsel  for  the  State 
Dtpartment.  Apparently  Uie  same  que^Uon  was  ra.sed  at 
that  time  with  reference  to  the  Ethiopian  situation  Mr 
Hackworth  .■^aid: 

K.m\^,  ^^!.1P^'-'  ''"'  P^'""^  '•qually.  I  dr  not  think  rlth« 
belll.'rrent  would  have  any  Ju.^i  ground  for  ccmpla;nt  W.  know 
th-.t  fcrl.igerents  change  their  contraband  lists  from  time  t o  t  mo 
SL'tlor'mfrTn'J'^r  •  •  •  "  belligerent,  can  change  thSr 
C;  M^nri^^.  K?"""^^,"^  ^^^  *^^  *»^^'  ^'^"not  neutrals? 
mlk^  tL^  r^n.  ^'"^i^'  J"  '^''^  conaition  that  th.e  neutrals  must 
make  their  policy  or  their  law  uppl;.  cqu.dlv  lo  all  the  Ix'Hin.T-nts 
It  cannot  be  said,  on  Ih^  basUs  oi  law  or  reason,  that  a  nc^tial  rn^t 
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determine  upon  Us  whole  attitvide  or  policy  and  course  of  action 
as  ngards  a  given  war  at  the  outbreak  of  that  v.ar  •  •  •  This 
would  in  ef!ect  amount  to  placing  the  neutral  m  a  strait  Jacket,  so 
to  .'^peak 

We  are  not  without  precedent  on  the  question  of  changing 
the  rules.  Tlie  first  Neutrality  Act  of  the  United  States  was 
adopt*  d  on  June  5.  1794.  after  the  beginning  of  the  then 
European  war. 

During  the  course  of  the  war  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay 
the  Embargo  Act  of  May  28,  1934.  was  passed  and  applied. 

The  Pre.sidential  statement  of  October  5.  1935,  which  put 
our  19:35  aet  mto  effect  so  far  as  the  Ethiopian  situation  was 
CMictrned,  was  certainly  a  change  in  our  position  after  the 
\v,jr  .>lart«  d. 

In  1914  we  had  had  an  arms  embargo  arainst  the  two 
contending  factions  in  Mexico — those  of  Carranza  and 
Hufita;  and  on  Augu.st  27,  1913,  President  Wilson  appeared 
before  the  Congress  and  asked  for  the  lifting  of  tliat  embargo, 
which  was  done  on  February  3,  1914.  No  claim  was  ever 
made  that  the  liftine  of  the  arms  embargo  at  that  time  was 
not  neutral  b.  cause  it  was  a  change  in  position  after  the  war 
had  started. 

Germany  it.self  certainly  would  be  in  no  position  to  object, 
b:  cause  three  different  times — on  November  6,  1935,  Novem- 
b.-r  9,  1935,  and  November  18,  193,5 — Germany  changed  its 
embargo  provisions  in  reference  to  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  Pre.sidtnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mi  .  PITTMAN.  Since  the  war  began  Germany  has  already 
clKinkrd  htr  c.;ntraband  list. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  was  pointed  out  by  Mr. 
Hack'.vorth  in  his  testimony  before  the  House  committeeJ 

Constantly  during  periods  of  war  belligerents  change  their 
contraband  lists.  A.s  tho^e  changes  in  contraband  lists  are 
made  under  th.^  discretionary  power  given  to  the  President 
under  -ub.section  (d)  of  section  1  of  llie  present  act,  it  cer- 
tainly would  be  necessary  for  our  President  from  time  to  time 
to  (hange  the  lists  therein  provided  for.  So  the  present  act 
Itself  gives  to  the  President  not  only  the  power  but  the  dis- 
cretionary power,  from  time  to  time,  to  change  our  position. 

Mr.   GILLETTE.     Mr.   President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  S?nator  has  just  referred  to  the  tes- 
timimy  of  Mr.  Hackworth  before  the  House  committee.  I 
wor.der  if  the  Senator  has  any  information  or  recollection  as 
to  the  attitude  that  was  taken  by  Italy  at  that  time  with  lef- 
erence  to  the  proposed  changes,  which  attitude  was  later  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  our  committee  in  1937.  Italy  protested  that  such 
action  would  be  considered  by  her  as  tantamount  to  a  decla- 
ration of  war.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  any  recollection 
oi  that  matter? 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  While  the  Senator  was  absent 
fiom  the  Chamber  that  matter  was  rather  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr,  Overton]  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman]  in  connection  with  the 
protest  which  was  made,  and  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  at  that  time.  My  recollection  comes 
from  what  I  heard  just  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  quoting  from  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  that  the  chief  basis  of  Italy's  objection  was  the  fact 
of  any  embargo  at  all;  that  it  was  not  fair  as  between  Italy 
and  Ethiopia,  b: cau.se  of  the  fact  that  we  had  not  previously 
furnished  any  of  such  things  to  Ethiopia,  and  therefore  we 
were  not  taking  anything  away  from  Ethiopia,  but  that  we 
had  pnviously  furni.shed  such  things  to  Italy,  and  were  taking 
thrm  away  from  Italy.  That  was  the  chief  basis  of  Italy's 
otjeciion. 

The  second  argument  against  repeal  is  that  it  is  immoral  to 
sell  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  In  the  first 
place,  I  think,  in  passing  upon  that  question,  we  should  recall 
the  long  list  of  American  statesmen  to  whom  I  have  adverted 
who  had  the  specific  question  before  them.  Certainly  no  one 
could  question  the  high  moral  standing  of  those  gentlemen. 
The  question  of  moraLty  must  embrace  the  consideration  of 
the  total  result.    II,  as  these  authorities  have  pointed  out,  the 


net  result,  so  far  as  world  peace  over  a  period  of  time  is  con- 
cerned, is  an  increased  number  of  wars,  particularly  wars  in 
which  aggressor  prepared  nations  are  attacking  nonaggressor 
unprepared  nations,  then,  much  as  we  should  hate  the  idea  of 
questioning  the  thought  of  the  possible  immorality  of  selling 
arms  and  ammunition,  we  must  take  that  situation  into 
consideration. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  in  his  speech  on  Monday  indicated 
that  he  felt   that   the  danger  involved  was  that  Germany 
might  take  offense  at  what  we  did,  and  that  therefore  we 
should  not  repeal  the  embargo;   and  he  even  saw  the  pos- 
sibihty  of  Germany  coming  over  and  bombing  some  of  our 
manufacturing  plants.    I  fully  recognize  that  we  have  a  re- 
sponsibility so  to  conduct  ourselves  as  a  neutral  as  not  to 
give  justifiable  offense  to  any  belligerent.    That  does  not  mean 
a   guaranty   that   we   will   not   always   give   offense   to   one 
or  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  because  we  cannot  control 
their  standards  in  the  matter  of  being  offended.    But  if  there 
is  one  nation  in  the  world  that  cannot  object  to  the  sale  of 
munitions  to  another  country  by  a  neutral,  it  certainly  Is 
Germany.     Germany  during  the  time  of  the  War  between 
the  States  supplied  munitions  to  both  sides.    Germany  dur- 
ing  the  Turko-Italian  War  supplied   munitions  to  Turkey. 
During  the  Balkan  War  both  Germany  and  Austria  were  the 
principal  sources  of  supplies  to  the  different  belligerents.    A 
ver>'  simiilar  situation  to  the  one  that  some  persons  say  exists 
at  the  present  time  prevailed  at  the  time  of  the  Boer  War. 
When  England  had  difficulty  in  South  Africa,  and  tho  Boers, 
who  were  completely  surrounded,  appealed  to  Germany  not 
to  sell  munitions  to  England,  because,  as  they  said.  "England 
controls  all  the  sources  of  supply;  we  are  cut  off,  and  it  is 
unfair  to  us;  it  is  unneutral  to  us,"  did  the  Germans  .stop 
selling  to  England?    I  should  say  not.    They  continued  their 
sale  of  ammunition,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to 
England  during  all  the  period  of  that  unfortunate  contro- 
versy. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  And 
when  Germany  in  1915  or  1916  asked  us  not  to  sell  munitions 
of  war  to  England  and  France,  our  State  Department  pre- 
pared and  made  public  a  complete  list  of  the  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  sold  by  the  Germans  and 
Austrians  to  Great  Britain  during  the  time  of  the  Boer  con- 
troversy, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  put  that  list 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  permis-^ 
sion  is  granted.  , 

The  list  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
[From  Neutrality  and  the  Sale  of  Arms,  by  Charles  Noble  Gregory) 

The  Department  of  State  retabulated  the  flguris  as  to  German 
and  Austro-Hungarian  sales  of  munitions  to  England  during  the 
Boer  War.  during  much  of  which  the  African  republics  were  so 
isolated.    The  flgtires  given  by  it  are  as  follows: 

German  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  Great  Britain 
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Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Mmnciiota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit,  let  me  say  that 
I  have  listened  with  much  interest  to  his  learned  argument, 
but  I  am  wondering  why  the  Senator  supported  the  embargo 
law  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books?  Why  was  it  all 
right  a  few  months  ago  a-.d  why  is  it  all  wrong  now?  Per- 
haps the  Senator  has  already  answered  that  question  before 
I  entered  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  We  really  should  have  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  !Mr.  AshubstI  here  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion,- which  apparently  is  being  submitted  to  each  one  of  us 
who  is  talking  upon  this  side  of  the  subject.  It  was  sub- 
muted  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  short  tim.e  ago.  The 
Senator  from  Arizona  is  most  free  and  frank  in  his  admis- 
sion of  Inconsistency.  I  must  be  most  free  and  frank  in 
my  admission  of  inconsistency 

Mr.  PITTMAN  and  Mr.  LUNDEEN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield,  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  like  to  complete  my 
answer.  Then  I  will  yield.  I  have  not  sufficient  pride  of 
opinion;  I  have  not  sufficient  stubbornness  in  my  system 
that  whfn  I  believe  I  made  a  mistake  I  am  not  willing  to 
correct  that  mistake  if  I  think  by  doing  so  I  can  save  the 
lives  of  a  hundred  thousand  or  more  American  citizens. 
That  Is  the  rea.^on  I  have  changed  my  position. 

Mr.  LL'TTOEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  am  in- 
terested in  the  Senator's  frank  admission  that  he  made  a  mis- 
take, and  I  am  wondering  if  he  is  making  another  one  now. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Minne.sota  should  appreciate  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able, 
outside  of  some  interruptions  by  him,  to  keep  this  debate 
upon  the  plane  of  a  sincere  belief  upon  the  part  of  both 
sides  that  all  Senators  are  trying  to  do  the  right  thing.  I 
hope  the  Senator  will  not  further  attempt  to  lower  it  from 
that  high  plane,  because,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation,  it  is  extremely  important  that,  no  matter 
how  we  may  decide  this  question,  we  shall  not  have  dissen- 
sion created  in  our  own  country  over  it.  I  have  an  answer 
which  I  started  to  give  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but 
I  will  not  give  it.  bf^cause  it  would  simply  add  fud  to  the 
fire  which  he  has  attempted  to  start. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me 
there? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Senator  may  be  entirely  free  to  give 
the  answer.  I  am  not  apologizing  for  any  record  of  mine  in 
connection  with  issues  relating  to  European  politics  or  in  any 
international  situation.  I  voted  against  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  World  War.  and  I  am  not  backing  out 
of  the  position  I  then  took.  I  do  not  think  we  should  engage 
in  the  war  trade  in  munitions  and  arms.  That  is  all.  I  am 
not  reflecting  upon  the  Senator.  I  think  he  has  delivered  a 
very  learned  argument  and  I  am  much  interested  In  it;  he 
has  shown  that  he  has  gone  into  this  question  at  great  length; 
but  I  am  just  wondering,  and  I  was  asking,  if  the  Senator  had 
changed  his  position. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  said  I  had  changed  my  posi- 
tion; that  I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  I  had  no  objection  to 
the  Senator  asking  me  the  question.  If  he  keeps  on,  I  have 
an  exceedingly  good  answer  to  him,  but  I  hope  he  will  not 
keep  on. 

Mr.  LUSBEEN.  I  am  very  much  Interested  to  hear  the 
answer. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  have  a  little  too  much  patriot- 
ism to  indulge  in  that  sort  of  debate  on  this  particular 
question. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada'' 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  adopting  the  language  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  think  I 
made  a  mistake,  but  the  mistake  was  as  to  the  importance  ol 


an  embargo  in  keeping  us  cut  cf  war.  I  finally  came  to  the 
conclusion  I  have  come  to  after  working  ulth  other  Senators 
on  the  ponding  jcint  resolution,  thai  th:^t  wliich  will  keep  us 
cut  of  war  most  surely,  if  anything  will.  Will  be  to  prevent 
the  taking  of  the  lives  of  our  citizens  by  one  cf  the  belligerents. 
By  keeping  cur  citizens  cff  ships  is  one  v;ay;  by 'absclutely 
prohibiting  our  ships  from  dealing  with  bcljicerents  is  a  sec- 
ond way;  and  by  taking  nf  title  out  oi  A.'-^^.encan  citizens  is  a 
third  but  a  le.sser  way.  Having  come  to  that  conclusion,  I  say 
that  I  m-xde  a  mistake  as  to  the  importance  of  an  embargo 
on  a  few  articles,  and  I  am  u.sing  tliat  as  one  reason  why  I 
think  we  should  repeal  the  embargo.  I  think  also  wc  should 
repeal  it  bccau.^e  of  the  adv.ce  nf  international  lawvcrs. 
Practically  all  of  them  who  have  advisrd  u.s  on  this  subject 
have  told  us  that,  while  it  was  legal  for  us  to  do  it,  they  d:d 
not  favor  such  a  policy. 

John  Bassett  Moore  has  been  quoted  here  a  great  deal. 
John  Bai^sett  Moore,  in  te.'^tifylns;  before  the  FrTeign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  that  is.  by  .'■endinET  a  document  to  be  read 
by  Dr.  Borchard.  said  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  a  gov- 
ernment has  the  legal  right  to  pla^^e  an  embargo  on  the  export 
of  anything  it  wants  to;  but  he  al.^o  said,  "I  have  never  agreed 
with  that  policy,"  and  the  implication  was  he  did  not  agree 
to  it  under  any  conditions.  Ail  the  excerpts  from  statements 
by  great  international  lawyers  that  have  been  read  here  in 
the  last  few  days  a.':serting  that  a  change  of  our  domestic 
laws  after  war  has  commenced  is  i.nneutral  contains  the 
statement  "if  such  change  will  do  an  injury  to  one  of  the 
belli rrerent.":  and  aid  ihp  other  "  Tliere  can  b*^  no  objection 
by  any  belligerent  to  chancrmg  any  of  cur  laws  after  war 
b^^gins  if  the  law  boars  equally  en  all  bf^lhgerents.  I  know 
that.  Now  the  quc-tion  is  whether  the  law  that  we  pa^i:ed 
does  bear  equally  on  all  the  belligerents.  That  is  the  only 
question,  is  it  nof  If  it  does  not  bear  equally  on  all  the 
boil'gerents.  even  the  Sen.ator  from  Minnesota  v.-ould  want 
it  to  boar  equally  on  every  bclliserent.  Is  not  that  true?  I 
knew  he  would. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  When  we  placed  an  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammunition,  it  was  argued  on  this  floor  that  we  took  away 
from  Great  Britain  its  natural  opp<irtunities  through  the 
control  of  the  seas,  and  we  admitted  it ;  and  we  w-^re  actually 
Willing  to  take  away  that  naturjl  advantage,  provided  that 
after  we  did  so  it  worked  equally  toward  all  other  nations 
that  might  become  bellig-  rents. 

Wi.'^  writers  on  international  law  told  us  that  events  would 
change  so  that  we  could  not  admini-ster  our  law  neutrally. 
We  did  not  believe  it  and  did  not  know  it.  We  could  not 
conceive  of  .'^uch  a  situation  as  exists  in  Europr  today.  We 
could  not  conceive  of  two  countries  in  alliance,  like  Germany 
and  Italy — there  is  no  question  that  they  are  in  alliance — 
one  of  them  a  belligCi'-cnt,  fightuig,  and  the  other  a  neutral, 
not  fighting. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Just  a  minute.  We  could  not  conceive  of 
any  government— at  least,  I  could  not — acting  as  Ru.ssia  has 
been  acting  lately,  taking  over  a  laree  area  of  conquered  teiTi- 
tory  and  still  asserting  that  she  is  n*- utral.  and  still  under  an 
agreement  with  GiTmany  to  supply  Germany  wUh  anything 
she  wants.  At  the  timiO  we  pr.^.sed  that  measure  we  could 
not  conceive  that  a  country  like  RunianijL.  with  a  million 
available  soldiers,  could  be  a  neutral— the  l*w  does  not  apply 
to  neutrals — and  still  be  uiider  the  domination  of  one  of  the 
belligerents,  and  yet  we  know  today  that  that  is  a  fact. 

If  our  law  stated  that  there  should  be  an  embargo  as  to 
every  country  in  Europe,  it  might  be  (air;  but  nobodv  her*'  is 
prepared  to  go  that  far,  so  far  as  I  know.  Tha'  would  m-an 
the  complete  destruction-ofsour  merchant  marine.  It  would 
mean  the  complete  surrender\of  our  neutral  rich'.'=  I  do  not 
know  anyone  who  is  wnlling  to  go  tha'  far.  I  my~-.  li  am  not, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  many  votes  such  a  proposal  would  get. 

The  other  day,  in  the  very  short  colloquy  with  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Bor.\h1,  he  admitted  that  .'Situation. 
He  said  that  everyone  knew  that  Italy  was  m  alliance  w:th 
Germany,  and  that  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war  should  not  go  to  Italy.    Everyone  remembers  that  state- 
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ment.  I  said  that  under  existing  law  the  President  has  not 
any  right  to  place  an  embargo  on  any  government  that  is  not 
warring.  We  should  have  to  change  the  law,  either  by  saying 
that  all  the  neutrals  of  Europe  should  be  embargoed  or  by 
saying  that  any  neutral  who  the  President  of  the  United 
States  had  proof  was  In  alliance  with  one  of  the  belligerents, 
or  had  an  agreement  that  it  would  supply  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents anytliing  that  that  belligerent  wanted,  or  was  in  a 
conspiracy  to  supply  something  to  a  belligerent,  must  be 
embargoed;  but  the  law  does  not  provide  for  that. 

Now,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  says  to  the 
Stnator  from  Nevada.  '"If  the  law  has  to  be  changed,  let  us 
change  it."  I  taid  I  yield  to  the  brilliancy  of  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  He  said  that  if  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  sit  down 
with  him  in  a  room  for  a  few  minutes,  we  can  come  out  with 
an  amendment  that  will  correct  the  situation.  I  cannot  think 
of  such  an  amendment,  and  it  has  not  been  suggested  to  me. 
It  is  admitted,  however,  that  the  embargo  prevents  any  imple- 
ment of  war  from  getting  to  Great  Britain,  because  there  is 
no  neutral  next  to  her  to  slide  it  over  the  border.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  it  may  go  to  Italy  and  may  be  slid  over  the  border; 
that  it  may  go  to  Ru.ssia  and  be  slid  over  the  border;  that  it 
may  go  to  Rumania  and  be  slid  over  the  border;  and  there  is 
not  any  power  in  the  United  Slates  Government  to  stop  it 
under  the  law  that  exists  today. 

Therefore.  I  say  that  the  same  reasons  which  caused  me  to 
vote  for  the  embargo  as  a  legal  proposition  will  cause  me  now 
to  w;pc  it  off  the  bocks,  because  it  is  not  a  neutral  propo^^iition. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President ' 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  me 
to  interrupt  him  for  one  moment  at  this  point?  , 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    No;  I  am  sorry.  | 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.  Just  for  a  brief  statement  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot  yield. 
I  have  to  try  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  5  o'clock. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
for  his  able  statement. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  before  this  dis- 
cussion digressed  to  other  matters.  I  was  discussing  the  posi- 
cion  of  Germany  In  objecting  to  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution,  as  was  indicated  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr. 
BoR,\H]  on  last  Monday. 

There  is  another  reason  why  Germany  cannot  object  upon 
the  ground  that  this  Joint  resolution  is  a  change  of  the  rules 
after  the  game  has  started,  because  on  two  very  important 
occasions  the  German  Government  asked  for  precisely  the 
same  kind  of  a  change,  although  the  converse  of  it,  once  from 
the  English  Government  and  once  from  the  American  Gov- 
ernment. 

During  the  Franco-Prussian  War,  after  the  commencement 
of  the  war,  while  hostilities  were  being  conducted,  the  Ger- 
man Government  asked  the  English  Government  not  to  ship 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Prance. 

During  the  last  war,  prior  to  our  entry  into  it,  the  German 
Government  asked  our  Government  to  stop  the  shipment  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  the  Allies. 

So  if  ever  a  nation  was  estopped  from  raising  any  objec- 
tion, even  though  this  were  a  change  in  the  rules  after  the 
game  has  started,  certainly  Germany  is  not  in  a  position  to 
raise  that  issue;  and  certainly  Grormany  is  not  in  a  position 
to  obj'  ct  to  the  sale  of  arms,  because,  with  one  or  possibly  two 
exceptions,  every  great  German  student  of  this  subject  has 
agreed  with  the  conclusion  that  a  nation  should  be  entitled 
to  export  arms  and  munitions.  Of  course,  it  is  a  natural 
thing,  because,  more  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
since  Germany  reached  her  industrial  power,  she  has  been 
an  exporter  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

Quoting  again  from  James  W.  Garner  upon  this  precise 
question,  I  read: 

Amnn?  German  writers,  there  has  been  almost  the  same  unanim- 
ity of  view  m  favor  of  the  right  cf  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  beUlgerents.  Perels,  at  one  time  legal  adviser  to  the  Ger- 
man Admlraltv.  referring  to  the  "oft-discussed  question"  as  to 
whother  a  neutral  state  is  obliged  to  prevent  its  subjects  from 
loaning  money  to  belligerents  or  furnishing  them  with  war  mate- 
rials, etc.,  says:  "It  cannot  be  doubted  In  fact  that  unless  there 
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is  a  notorious  favor  shown  toward  one  of  the  belligerents  there 
is  no  obligation  to  forbid  th<;  assistance."  Kluber  hkowise  holds 
that  "ordinarily  a  belligerent  does  not  have  the  rieht  to  require  a 
neutral  state  to  abstain  from  trade  with  his  enemy'  and  that  "the 
law  of  nations  does  not  prohibit  neutrals  from  trading  in  articles 
of  merchandise  which  serve  the  immediate  military  needs  of  bel- 
ligerents, provided  there  Is  no  design  to  favor  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents as  against  the  other." 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Among  the  German  jurists  who  have  defended  most  strongly  the 
right  cf  neutrals  to  engage  in  contraband  trade  may  be  mentioned 
Professor  von  Bar,  of  Gottlngen.     •      •      •     He  says: 

"The  fact  that  two  states  engage  in  war  with  each  other  author- 
izes neither  to  demand  that  all  the  relations  which  exist  between 
his  adversary  and  a  neutral  state  be  suspended,  even  though  the 
adversary  derives  an  advantage  from  tho.'-e  relations.  If  two  states 
go  to  war.  the  world  is  not  bound  to  suspend  its  customary  pur- 
suits in  order  to  prevent  one  of  the  belligerents  from  deriving  an 
advantage  or  sustaining  an  Injury  in  consequence  of  those 
activities. 

"Tlie  contrary  as.sumption  would  be  to  hold  that  belligerents  as 
such  have  a  right  to  dominate  the  rest  of  the  world.  What  a  bel- 
ligerent may  lawfully  demand  is  only  that  the  relations  between  a 
neutral  and  his  adversary  shall  remain  as  they  were  before.  Con- 
sequently the  subjects  of  neutral  states  may  continue  to  maintain 
commercial  relations  with  belligerents  as  formerly,  and  If  they 
manufacture  arms  and  munitions,  and  have  before  the  war  sold 
them  to  everybody,  they  may  continue  to  do  so  after  the  war  even 
to  belligerents.  It  is  wrong,  therefore,  to  denounce,  as  has  often 
been  done,  the  sale  of  arms  by  neutrals  to  belligerents  as  a  business 
which  pollutes  the  hands  and  honor  of  neutral  countries.  This 
phrase  has  no  more  force  than  a  tirade  launched  aealnst  a  fire- 
insurance  company  on  the  ground  ihat  It  is  engaged  in  a  miserable 
business  which  draws  profit  from  the  misfortunes  of  others." 

I  do  not  personally  agree  with  the  last  analogy,  but  I 
present  it  to  you  as  a  statement  by  a  man  who  is  recognized 
as  probably  the  leading  German  authority  upon  this  subject. 
I  have  selected  German  authorities  solely  because  of  the  im- 
plication the  other  day  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Bor.ah]  that  if  we  should  take  this  step  Germany  was  the  one 
that  might  object  and  might  come  over  here  and  bomb  our 
factories. 

Geffcken —  I  -  I 

Another  German  writer —  1 

who  considers  the  subject  of  trade  In  arms  and  war  material  at 
greater  lergth  than  mo-st  German  writers,  concludes  that  "it  la 
well-established  by  international  law  that  the  sale  and  exportation 
of  contraband  by  the  subjects  of  neutral  states  is  no  viciation  cf 
their  neutral  duties."  After  reviewing  at  length  the  opinions  cf 
the  text  writers,  the  vast  majority  of  whom  pronounce  in  favor  of 
the  legitimacy  of  such  trade.  Geffcken  remarks  that,  in  view  of  this 
array  of  authority,  the  contention  of  the  German  Government  In 
1870  that  England  was  bound  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  agents  of  the  French  Government  naturally 
excited  astonishment. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  at  this  point  to  insert  in  the  Record 
a  list  of  prominent  German  writers  upon  this  subject,  with 
the  names  of  the  books  which  they  have  written.  All  of  them 
reach  the  conclusion  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  almost  universal 
among  German  writers  on  the  subject.  There  were  two 
about  whom  there  was  some  question.  One  of  them  argued 
that  it  was  all  right  to  send  a  small  amount  of  arms  but  that 
it  was  not  right  to  send  a  large  amount  of  arms,  the  quanti- 
tative theory  of  correctness  in  the  sale  of  munitions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Ust  was  ordered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  International  Law  in  the  EXiropean  War,  by  James  W. 

Garner) 

Von  Liszt,  Das  Volkerrecht,  fourth  edition,  page  362. 
Martens,  Frees  de  Droit  de.s  Geas,  volume  II,  section  315. 
Lehman,  Die  Zufuhr  von  ED-legskonterbanden  Waren.  page  53. 
Schmalz,  Das  Europaifche  Volkerrecht,  pages  286-287. 
Marquardsen.  Der  Frent.  Pall,  page  37. 

Schramn,  Das  Pri-senrecht  in  Seiner  neusten  Gestalt,  section  10. 
Einicke,  Recht  und  Pflichten  der  neutralen  Machte  in  Seekrlege, 
page  99, 

Hold  von  Ferneck,  Die  Kriegskonterbande. 

Saalfeld,  Handbuch  des  Posltiven  Volkerrechts,  section  133. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  as  was  pointed  out 
a  few  moments  ago  in  the  quotation  from  Theodore  Roosevelt, 
if  it  is  wrong  to  sell  arms  in  time  of  war,  as  under  our  present 
law,  if  the  so-called  arms  embargo  has  as  its  basis  such  a 
foundation  in  morality  that  it  should  never  be  touched,  then 
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it  i.s  equally  wrnnr:  to  sell  during  times  of  peace,  and  the  law 
should  provide  that,  not  when  the  President  finds  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  between  two  nations,  but  at  all  times,  we  should 
refuse  to  sell  arms  to  any  nation. 

John  Bas^sett  Moore  very  definitely  points  out  those  who 
advocate  an  arms  embarco  during  times  of  war  never  advo- 
cate that  it  beccme  effective  during  times  of  peace.  They 
are  never  willing  to  go  that  far.  and  if  an  arms  embargo  is 
to  be  effective  insofar  as  the  nations  who  intend  to  attack 
other  nations  are  concerned,  it  bhuuld  be  in  effect  during 
times  of  peace. 

I  read  from  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law.  page  970: 

The  mrre  art  of  furnl.shlng  by  the  piibject  of  a  neutral  state  a 
bfllicTcnt  with  miinrum.s  rf  war.  dct^?  net  involve  such  neutral 
•^t.iif  in  a  breach  of  ncutrahty.  (1)  Between  selling  arms  to  a  man 
and  lndlctiib:i-  piirtu  ipation  in  an  illegal  act  intended  to  be  effccieJ 
by  the  vendee  thri :UB;h  the  lr..-trumentality  of  such  arms  there  is 
1.0  casual  connection  The  miner  or  manulacturer,  to  appeal  r-)  an 
unalrpous  case,  may  regard  it  not  only  as  possible  but  as  probable 
ti;al  his  staples,  when  con.slstirg  of  weapons  or  of  the  materials 
of  weapons,  may  be  used  for  puilTy  purposes  but  neither  miner  nor 
manufacturer  bcc'imes  thereby  penally  re spon.^ible  (2)  To  make 
the  veiidor  cf  muni' ions  of  war  punishable  wf)uld  make  it  nece-^- 
sary  to  Impc^se  like  responsibility  on  the  manufacturer;  and  if  on 
the  manulacturer.  thfii  on  the  producer  of  the  raw  material  which 
the  manufacturer  works  up  In  earh  case  th°  thing  made  or  sold 
is  one  of  the  neces<;!ties  cf  war  In  each  case  the  producer  or  vcTidor 
knows  that  the  thing  produced  or  sold  will  probably  be  used  for 
warlike  purposes.  Hence,  in  time  of  war,  not  only  would  neutral 
sales  cf  muniti.)n.e  of  war  brcum.e  penal  but  penal  responsibility 
mmht  W  attached  to  the  production  of  any  of  the  mat' rial-  from 
which  such  weapons  are  manufactured.  (3>  Nor  would  this  paral- 
ysis be  limited  to  periods  of  war.  A  prudent  Government,  long 
foreseeing  a  rupture,  or  preparing  in  secret  to  6urpri>e  an  unpre- 
pared foe.  might  take  an  unfair  advantage  of  its  adversary  were 
this  prrmittod.  by  purchasing  in  advance  of  the  attack  all  muni- 
tion.s  which  neutral  states  miyht  havt'  in  the  market;  but.  on  the 
theory  before  us.  a  neutral  state  could  not  pemnt  this  without 
breach  of  neutrality,  since  to  permit  such  a  sale  would  be  to  give 
a  peculiarly  unfair  advantage  to  tht>  purchasing  belhs^erent  Hence. 
if  such  =ales  are  indictable  in  time  of  war,  ihoy  are  a  fortiori  in- 
dictable m  times  of  peace. 

To  carry  the  matter  through  to  a  logical  and  consistent 
conclusion,  thiise  who  advocate  that  during  time  of  v.'ar  we 
should  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arm.s  and  munitions  should 
also  advocate  prchibition  of  the  export  of  thoso  things  which 
go  to  make  up  arms  and  munitions.  They  talk  about  m.uni- 
tions  mak'TS,  p.nd  I  do  not  criticize  anyone  for  talking  abrut 
munitions  m:-kers.  The  profits  they  made  out  of  the  last 
war  were  outrag'^ous.  and  with  th---  adoption  of  the  pondii'.g 
joint  resolution  it  is  not  only  my  hope  but  my  intention  to 
be  of  service,  if  I  possibly  can.  in  bringing  about  such  amend- 
ments to  cur  tax  laws  as  will  make  it  impossible  for  the  muni- 
tions makers  to  make  profits  out  of  these  trarLsactions  and 
to  retain  any  unreasonable  amount  of  those  profits. 

Ht^nry  Ford  makes  automobiles.  Some  of  the  automobiles 
he  makes  entirely  at  his  plant  in  Detroit.  As  to  some  of  them 
he  makes  the  parts  and  sends  them  cut  to  Seattle  and  Los 
Angeles  and  I  presume  to  many  oiher  parts  of  the  country 
where  he  has  assembly  plants.  Would  anyone  contend  that 
Henry  Ford  wa^s  not  an  automobile  manufacturer  if  he  did 
not  have  an  automobile  plant  in  Detroit?  Can  anyone  con- 
tend that  one  who  make^  all  of  the  parts  of  a  gun,  or  an  air- 
plane, or  a  shell,  or  anything  else,  and  sends  them  somewhere 
else  to  be  assembled  is  not  ;he  manufacturer  cf  m.unitioas? 
It  is  easy  for  us  to  see  it  in  the  case  cf  Henry  Ford,  because 
we  know  ho  is  an  automobile  manufacturer  and  the  fact  that 
there  are  various  places  cf  assembly  we  know  does  not  make 
him  any  less  an  automobile  manufacturer.  Yet  no  effort 
is  m.ade  to  have  all  of  the  rest  of  these  things  which  go  to 
make  up  the  parts  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  prohibited  from  export,  but  only  the  completely  manu- 
factured products. 

I  say.  therefore,  that  there  can  be  no  basis  for  the  fear 
which  was  °xpiessed  by  tne  Senator  from  Idaho  that  Germany 
would  object  on  two  grounds,  first,  that  we  changed  our  l:\v/ 
too  late,  and.  secondly,  that  we  should  not  export  to  Eng- 
land and  to  FYance.  that  Germany  was  suffering  by  .such  ex- 
port, because  in  the  first  place  on  both  grounds  Germany  is 
estopped  from  raising  an  objection,  she  having  done  each  of 
the  tilings  herself.    In  the  second  place,  the  precedents  for 


changing  laws  without  destroying  the  status  of  a  neutral  after 
the  commencement  of  belligerency  have  been  too  v/ell  estab- 
lished for  anyone  seriously  to  argue  the  question  at  the  pres- 
ent timie. 

The  next  argument  made  is  al^o  in  the  form  of  a  phrase, 
that  is,  "you  cannot  become  an  arsenal  for  one  side  without 
being  the  target  for  the  other  "  Once  again,  in  the  best  of 
spirit,  because  I  have  the  highe^-t  respect  and  regard  for  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  V.^NDE^•EERC].  who  coined  that 
very  euphonious  phrase,  I  submit  that  this  is  too  serious  a 
time  for  indiscrmimate  phrase-making,  when  the  phrase  does 
not  happen  to  contain  any  very  lart;e  element  of  ultimate 
truth  as  to  the  result. 

Why  do  I  say  that  the  phrase  is  not  a  correct  one?  In  (he 
fir.-t  place,  the  facts  of  histL-ry  prove  that  it  is  not  a  correct 
phrase.  A  serious,  fair-minded  consideration  of  the  history 
of  the  world  will  not  furnish  a  single  instance  to  support  the 
phrase. 

In  the  second  place,  as  I  pointed  out  earlier  in  my  remarlcs. 
since  1758  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world,  having  as  tiieir 
chief  motive  a  desire  to  stay  out  cf  wars  in  which  they  were 
not  interested,  have  refu.scd  to  adopt  arms  embargoes,  be- 
cause they  knew  that  they  might  more  likely  involve  them  in 
war  than  any  other  device  which  could  be  imagined,  and  the 
phrase  flies  in  the  face  of  all  that  history. 

The  neutral  nations  of  the  world  are  the  small  nations, 
usually,  in  discussions  about  what  the  mles  are  to  be,  and 
does  anyone  think  that  if  the  phra.so  wore  a  correct  one. 
those  nations  would  have  so  vigorously  and  consistently  in- 
sisted upon  their  right?  It  was  no*  because  thi-y  wanted  to 
become  targets  for  any  nation  that  they  insisted  upon  it. 

I  know  that  in  the  last  few  years  a  very  attractive  theory 
has  been  announced.  I  say  that  it  is  attractive  because  it  has 
attracted  considerable  attention. 

That  was  the  theory  that  we  got  into  the  last  war  be- 
cau.se  of  the  fact  that  we  nianufactui(  d  munitions.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  fair-minded  person  tan  read  the  history  of 
the  last  war  and  arrive  at  that  ccntlu.^iun  The  Senator 
from  Nevada  discu.ssed  it  the  other  dav.  a:id  I  ihink  that 
anyone  who  studies  what  went  on  b.''w--en  1914  and  th:' 
declaration  of  war  in  1917  must  agree  with  his  conclusion 
that  the  proximate  cause  cf  our  entrance  into  that  war 
was  the  killing  of  our  peoplf  on  the  high  si  as  by  the  Ger- 
man submarines.  I  recognize  the  part  which  th^  extension 
of  credit  and  the  building  up  of  a  general  war  boom  in  this 
country  played,  but  from  reading.  I  think,  ail  of  the  books 
that  have  been  written  by  the  various  people  who  were  close 
to  and  who  had  an  opportunity  to  havo  access  to  Woodrow 
Wilson.  I  know  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  nothing 
el.-e  had  any  effect  upon  him  except  that  one  thing.  As  late 
as  January  1917,  he  said  with  the  highost  degree  of  im- 
patience  that   we  were  not   going  to  get    mto  that   war, 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr,  President,  will  the  S.-nator  vitld? 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  simply  for  one 
observation.  I  have  listened  these  last  few  days  to  the 
debate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  today  I  ask'd  for 
some  information  which  I  think  relates  itsdf  to  the  point 
the  Senator  is  discussing.  I  found  cut  that  from  1914  until 
we  got  into  the  war,  only  13  percent  out  of  100  percent  of 
what  we  exported  is  cla.ssified  under  the  heading  of  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  thank  the  Senator  fr(,m  Wis- 
consin. 

To  my  mind  the  most  important  document  which  I  have 
read  in  an  effort  to  try  to  satisfy  myself  what  got  us  into 
the  war.  is  the  official  report  by  the  German  Admiralty 
made  to  the  Kaiser  on  December  22,  1916,  I  have  before 
me  a  book  entitled  '■Official  German  Doeum-nts  Relating  to 
the  World  War."  These  were  not  propaganda  documents. 
They  were  not  documents  issued  for  the  purpose  of  getting 
us  in  on  one  side  or  the  other,  or  anytliing  cf  that  kind. 
They  were  documents  which  were  made  public  after  the  con- 
clusion of  the  war  as  the  result  of  an  mve.tigation  by  the 
Weimar  Republic  after  the  termination  of  the  rule  uf 
Germany  by  the  Kaiser  and  the  Hohenzoilerns. 


On  December  22.  1916,  ;he  German  Admiralty  in  a  report 
which  in  thLs  book  goes  from  page  1219  to  page  1277 — I 
give  the  Senate  the  figures  so  they  can  see  how  long  the 
report  i.s — presented  to  the  German  Government  the  case 
in  favor  of  the  resumption  of  ruthless  submarine  cam- 
paigas.  I  shall  not  read  the  whole  report.  I  shall  simply 
read  a  few  lines  from  the  first  part  of  it : 

Beelin,  December  22,  1916. 
Yoi'R  Excft-ifncy;  I  consider  that  the  time  has  come  to  marshal 
the  Investlgatlrns  and  conclusions  cf  the  ariniiralty  staff  with  re- 
gurd  to  the  questions  incidcniRl  to  the  final  dcci.=ion  as  to  the 
U-boat  war  and  to  make  a  full  statement  ccn^eruing  the  stand 
taken  at  this  time,  thus  preparing  a  foundation  upon  which  a 
filial  deter!nin;.tion  ciiu  be  bi\&cd.  The  situation  Is  such  that  thi.? 
rteclslon  cannot  be  put  oflf  any  Icngrr.  It  Is  my  conviction  that 
It  phould  be  decided  to  launch  a  ruthless  U-boat  war;  that  Is.  a 
U-boat  war  in  the  course  of  which  every  enemy  and  neutral  ship 
fo'.nd  m  the  war  zone  is  to  be  sunk  with lut  wa.n.ng.  In  support 
cf  the  correctness  of  my  views  on  the  subjict,  I  refer  to  the  follow- 
ing comments. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  going  to  frighten  Senators'  even  by 
starting  to  read  from  the  report — it  is  so  long.  But  I  think 
that  no  one  in  ttie  world  can  read  that  document  and  come 
to  any  other  conclusion  than  that  the  sale  of  munitions  had 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the  starting  of  that  U-boat 
campaign,  which  resulted  in  our  getting  into  the  war. 

Lit  me  read  a  f-'W  of  the  headlines  on  it.  It  started  cut 
with  th^•  former  U-boat  campaign  and  how  it  stopped. 

Tlu  next  .'section  deals  with  tlie  food  situation  of  England, 
undt  r  th.e  following  headings: 

1  Th--'  grain  supply. 

2  Other  meMT-  ot   sustenance 

3  The  peril    and  tiie  requirements  of  tlie  people. 
4.  The  policy  of  the  government. 

This  is  the  English  Government. 

5    T]ie  pr^sp'^cts  for  effective  relief. 

6,  The  shortage   In  raw  materials. 

Tliat  is  in  England. 

7.  Conclusicns. 

About  the  condition  in  England. 

I  want  to  read  part  of  the  last  section. 

7.    CONCLUSIONS 

If  we  marshal  tha«e  facts  which  go  to  make  up  the  general 
Pit ua' ion  with  regard  to  the  provisioning  of  England,  and  con- 
sider them  from  the  standpoint  of  the  U-boat  war,  the  following 
deuuctions  result:  Tliat  a  U-boat  war  launched  In  the  immediate 
future,  bv  February  1.  1917.  at  the  latest,  would  take  place  under 
the  most  favorable  conditions  which  could  be  possibly  Imagined 
frr  th"  purposes  of  6ucces.s.  Want  and  enhancement  of  prices 
dominate  the  entire  situation.  So  that  En(;land  is  faced  with 
the  necessity  of  using  more  ti:an  twice  as  much  cargo  space  as 
hivs  been  neres.-ary  up  to  the  present  time  for  Importing  the  most 
Important  of  foodstuffs,  wluat;  and  it  Is  open  to  very  seriouf 
d.  ubt,  wliether  the  export  deliveries  at  the  disposal  of  England 
and  Its  Allies  are  bulBcient  to  meet  the  demand  up  to  tlie  end 
of  the  harvest  year.  The  U-boat  war  would  have  a  period  cf  from 
5  to  6  months  before  the  new  harvest  in  the  United  States  could 
come  In  as  a  workin,^  factor,  and  from  6  to  7  months  before  the 
domestic  harvest  of  the  Allied  countiles  comes  in  sight.  What- 
ever mmht  be  accomplished  In  the  way  of  organisation  to  lighten 
the  difQcullies  of  the  quest  ion  of  supply  would  require  far  more 
time  than  would  be  available  by  the  beginning  of  February. 

That  was  the  conclusion  about  conditions  in  England. 
And  all  of  the  report  up  to  that  time  involved  the  conditions 
in  England. 

Then  follows  a  discussion  about  possible  tonnage  to  take 
these  things  to  England,  under  the  following  headings: 

1.  The  cargo  space  at  present  available. 

2.  Tlie  Increa-se  in  freight  rates. 

3.  The  "cargo-space  famine." 

4.  Ccnge^tlcn  at  the  ports. 

5.  New  ships. 

6.  Prohibition  against  the  importation  of  dispensable  corn- 
mod 'tic.« 

7.  The   taking  over  of  shipping  commerce   by  the  state. 

8.  The  effects  of  the  unrestricted  U-boat  war. 

In  all  of  this  whole  discussion,  which  as  I  said,  covers  a 
considerable  portion  of  this  book,  there  are  only  two  short 
paragraphs  which  have  any  mention  of  the  shipment  of 
munitions  by  the  United  States,  and  those  do  not  mention  the 
munitions  which  would  have  been  shipped.    The  report  was 


considering  the  question  of  the  United  States  getting  into 
the  war  and  the  effect  upon  munitions  if  the  United  States 
were  in  the  war. 

No  fair-minded  person,  I  say.  can  read  that  report  upon 
which  the  German  Government  based  its  decision  to  start  the 
ruthless  unrestricted  U-boat  campaign  on  February  1,  1917, 
and  come  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  the  slightest  pos- 
sible basis  for  the  fancy  phrase — 

You  cannot  become  an  arsenal  for  one  side  without  becoming 
a  target  for  the  other. 

Because  that  Is  the  only  instance  in  which  it  is  even  con- 
tended that  such  a  thing  is  true. 

Another  phrase  has  also  attracted  the  attention  of  our 
people.  It  was  the  one  given  over  the  radio  by  the  very 
distinguished  and  brilliant  and  eloquent  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  Borah]  : 

This  Is  the  fli-st  step  toward  war. 

All  the  arguments  and  all  the  oratory  since  have  been  based 
upon  it.  I  know  that  neither  the  Senator  from  Idaho  nor 
anyone  else  in  opposition  to  the  pending  joint  resolution  con- 
sciously believes  or  consciously  argues  that  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  the  joint  resolution  have  any  intention  of  taking 
this  Nation  toward  war.  If  we  did  have,  certainly  we  would 
not  have  presented  the  Pittman  joint  resolution,  which  not 
only  is  not  a  step  toward  war  but,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  most 
orderly  and  complete  retreat  from  war  that  any  nation  has 
ever  taken. 

Mr.  President,  what  does  this  measure  do?  In  order  to  get 
It  briefly  into  the  Record,  I  want  to  read  this  description  of  it: 

It  is  a  code  of  restrictions  upon  our  citizens  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  of  us  from  so  conducting  ourselves  as  to  ent'.anger  all  of  lis. 
It  prohibits  our  ships  from  traveling  to  belligerents  or  from  making 
deliveries  to  bellig^'-ent  ships.  It  prohibits  goods  owned  by  Amerl- 
ciins  being  shipped  to  belligerents.  It  prohibits  our  ships  and  our 
citizens,  even  though  destined  for  neutral  countries,  to  travel 
through  the  dangerous  submarine  and  mine -infested  areas.  It 
pro!  ibits  our  citizens  from  traveling  on  ships  owned  by  belligerents. 
It  prevents  the  arming  of  our  merchant  vessels.  It  prevents  our 
Govtrnmei.t  and  our  people  from  loaning  money  or  extending 
credit  to  belligerent  governments.  It  so  btrcngthens  the  duties 
of  the  Munitions  Control  Board  as  to  give  Congress  such  a  check 
on  munitions  as  to  prevent  our  being  dragged  into  war  by  muni- 
tions sales.  It  takes  away  from  the  President  all  of  the  Important 
discretionary  powers  granted  in  the  1937  act.  There  Is  not  a  word 
in  It  giving  the  President  power  to  name  aggressors. 

Mr.  President,  I  receive  mail  each  day  accusing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stateij  of  wanting  to  take  this  first  step 
to  get  us  into  war,  and  then  plan  on  other  stei)s.  An  analysis 
of  the  Pittman  joint  resolution  will  show  that  the  President's 
power  has  been  almost  completely  depleted  by  the  Pittman 
measure  when  compared  with  the  present  law.  Do  you  think 
that  if  we  had  some  ambition  to  take  the  first  step  toward 
war  we  would  have  attempted  to  write  into  our  statutes  the 
most  completely  restrictive  statute  that  this  or  any  other 
nation  ever  saw  to  prevent  us  from  getting  into  war? 

So  I  believe  the  objections  which  have  been  advanced  to 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  when  analyzed  in  the  light  of 
the  experience  of  this  country  and  the  experience  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  neutral  nations  of  the  world,  fall  to  the  groimd. 
It  is  not  a  changing  of  rules  after  the  game  begins.  It  is 
not  the  first  step  toward  war.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  becoming 
an  arsenal  for  one  side  with  the  danger  of  becoming  a  target 
for  the  other.  It  is  a  careful,  painstaking  effort  to  try  to 
keep  this  Nation  out  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying 
that  we  all  have  the  same  objective.  I  know  something  about 
the  results  of  the  last  war,  I  think  possibly  to  as  great  an 
extent  as  any  other  Member  of  this  body.  Because  of  an 
active  interest  in  veterans'  affairs  since  the  last  war,  I  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  visit  veterans'  hospitals  and  deal 
with  the  prcblems  of  the  individual  veterans,  not  from  this 
end  but  from  their  end.  in  their  own  homes. 

Mr.  President,  this  Nation  is  going  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 
The  determination  upon  the  part  of  the  American  people 
for  peace  is  not  going  to  relax.  We  know  the  lesson  that 
we  learned.  I  am  not  one  to  cast  aspersions  upon  our  par- 
ticipation In  the  last  war.    I  am  not  in  a  very  good  position 
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to  do  so.  I  think  we  went  into  that  war  honestly,  with  the 
belief  that  it  would  be  possible  for  us,  through  our  methods, 
to  assist  in  ending  wars  and  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy. We  now  find  how  vain  was  our  hope  in  that  re- 
gard. The  people  of  this  country  know  that  they  were 
burned  once.  The  period  of  time  since  the  burning  is  too 
short  for  them  to  be  burned  again. 

We  shall  be  told  that  it  will  be  necessary  for  us  to  save 
democracy.  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  theory.  I  think  the 
nations  of  Europe  will  settle  their  own  problems,  and  that 
when  they  are  through  settling  their  problems  we  shall  be 
in  a  much  better  position  to  be  of  assistance  to  them  in 
arriving  at  a  permanent  peace  if  we  maintain  our  own  eco- 
nomic conditions  at  a  proper  level  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  believe  either  side  will  win  the  war.  I  think 
both  .sides  will  lose  the  war;  and  they  will  be  so  prostrate 
that  they  will  need  our  a--sistance  in  rebuilding  civilization  in 
the  world.  When  the  end  of  the  war  comes  it  will  be  the 
hope  of  the  world  that  somewhere  a  strong  democracy  will 
exist.  That  place  should  be  here;  and  our  ta£k,  not  merely 
In  passing  upon  this  piece  of  legislation,  but  In  all  our  acts, 
deeds,  and  thoughts  during  the  period  of  the  belligerency, 
must  be  to  see  that  we  maintain  ourselves  out  of  the  con- 
flict, in  order  that  when  the  war  end.«i  we  may  render  the 
a.«>slstance  of  a  strong  democracy  In  rebuilding  true  democ- 
racy throughout  the  world. 

ntciza 

Mr.  PrrTMAN,  Mr.  Prondent,  It  in  rather  late.  I  move 
that  the  Senat**  take  a  rece.*i»  until  12  o'clock  noon  t'>- 
morrow. 

The  motion  wa»  agre^'d  to;  and  'at  4  o'clock  and  53  mln- 
ut*'»  p.  m,>  (he  S<-nate  icxik  a  ri-c-nn  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  6,  1039.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  represp:ntativks 

Tiii;Ri<DAY,  October  5,  19.'59 

The  Hou.se  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and  was  called  to  order 
by  the  Speaker  pro  tt-mporc,  Mr.  Rayburn. 

Rev.  Clifford  H.  Jope,  pa.stor  of  the  Ninth  Street  Christian 
Church,  Washington,  D.  C,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Divine  Father,  by  whom  men  and  nations  aro  endowed  with 
positions  of  tru.-^t  and  responsibility,  help  us  to  give  to  our 
country  the  .'Jervice  of  unsclfl.sh  lives.  Help  as  to  keep  our 
promise  to  the  world  that  this  shall  be  the  land  of  freedom, 
brotherhood,  and  justice  for  all.  Make  us  brave,  truthful,  and 
fair.  Keep  us  free  from  boasting,  conceit,  and  hypocrisy. 
Make  our  people  noble  and  great-hearted,  like  untoThyself, 
an  honor  to  our  country  and  a  light  of  hope  to  a  bewildered 
world.  May  the  deliberatiorus  of  this  day  make  perfect  Thy 
holy  will,  and  whatever  the  decision  in  this  momentous  hour, 
may  humanity  be  served.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord! 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday,  October  2,  1939, 
was  read  and  approved. 

MESS.\GE   FROM   THE   SEN.fTE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  St.  Claire,  one  of  its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  concurrent 
re.^olution  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of 
the  House  is  requested; 

S.  Con.  Res.  30.  Concurrent  resolution  relative  to  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  S.  3474  (neutrality), 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Senate  had  adopted 
the  following  resolutions; 

Senate  Resolution  189 

In  the  Senate  or  the  Unttto  States. 

D       T     J    T^    .    .w      c,  October  2.  1939. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  the 
announcement  of  the  death  of  Hon  Thomas  S  McMillan  late  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina. 
^^^^f?^^'^'^'  '^^^  *^^  Secretary  communicate "  these  resolutions  to 
the  House  of  Represtatatives  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  deceased. 


Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  th.^  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  Senate  do  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  m.  tomorrow. 

S-jnate  Resolution  190 
In  the  Senate  of  the  United  State.s. 

October  .1.  19:^9. 
Resolved,  That   the  Senate  lias  heard  with  profound  sorrow  and 
deep  regret  the  aniumiiccmcnt  of  the  death  of  H^  n    M    M    Locan. 
lat"  a  Senator  frum  the  Sr.ite  df  Kentucky 

Reiolveri.  That  a  committee  uf  nuu-  3t;.alors  be  appointed  by  the 
Vice  President  to  take  order  foX  sup.-ni.ter.d ;:-.[;  the  funcrul  of  the 
deceased  S  nator 

Resol'ed,  That  the  Secretary  communi'-ate  'hese  resolutions  to 
the  Hou.se  of  Repre.>;entativt  s  and  tiar.Miut  a  c.  py  thereof  to  the 
family  of  the  dece.ieed 

Resolved.  That  as  a  further  mnrk  of  respect  to  th'>  nunii  rv  of  tlie 
dtcea.scd,  the  Senate  do  licw  adj(  u.'n. 

PRINTING    OF    ADDITIONAL    COPIES    OF    NEUTR AlITY    HEARINGS 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cull  up  a  concurrent  u.'-o- 
lution  iS.  Con.  Res.  30 >  and  a.>k  unanimou.s  consent  for  lis 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows:  ' 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  \  the  HivLie  of  Rrprr^entatlven  rnnntrrlrifj) , 
That  in  ac<  ordar.ce  wrli  paragraph  .3  of  r-<tlon  2  of  the  rrinti:  tj 
Act.  approved  March  1  1907,  th  ■  e'ommlttee  on  Foreit;n  Relatlon.i  of 
tl  S«-nat,^-  be  and  it  hereby,  :iiith.  r!/<d  mid  frnr>')A<r«d  to  hive 
priritf-d  for  Ma  u=i*  .VO  additional  eopien  of  the  ),i-,ir.iij:<t  held  before 
said  rcmrnittee  durjni?  <he  S  v«n'y-f  urfh  Ccngrf.v  i..  .oi,cl  «  ..  ,;i 
on  the  bill  <S   3474  i  rela.lr.g  to  niuirallty 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  i.s  there  (object Inn  to  the 
pre.wnf  eon.,  deration  of  the  S<'na»e  concurreiu  rf^oluMon? 

Mr   KRAMER.    Mr   fip-ak'-r,  rexerving  ih<-  r.^iii  to  orjrif, 
how  maiiy  of  thow  copu-n  will  be  avallabh-  tur  M«  ii.bi  r     ■  f 
th«'  Mouv''    We  have  ben  trying  to  get  copK.*    -.nd  i>>  :'...;, 
the  publ,e  or  ht.tru-  other  ixthou  comen  in  arid  n-y^  ihem  ,..l 
before  thTc  ran  be  any  d;Htribufion  of  th<  m 

Mr  JARMAN,  It  only  provide»  for  the  p;intin«  <<l  '.>(><) 
;id(l.ti(^n;il  (opies, 

Mr  KRAMKR.  But  th-'-"  are  435  Memb(  r^  of  ih  II  :.  -. 
I.*;  ea(  h  M-  mber  to  have  ,,:i,'  copy,  or  will  we  be  able  to  BCt 
any  after  the  500  aro  printtd? 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  t<'mp()r.'.  Since  examining  the  rt -■  lu- 
tion,  the  Chair  will  state  that  the  resolution  piovule.^  f^r  500 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  before  the  committee 
for  the  u^-e  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
make  it  5.000  copies,  so  that  each  Member  of  the  House  may 
be  ablt>  to  recfivt>  copies.  We  are  all  receiving  requests  and 
we  would  like  to  send  th  m  nut  to  our  con.stiturnts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temp.ire.  The  Ch;ur  .su;-'-ests  to  th..? 
gentleman  from  Alabuma  iMr.  JarmanJ  that  he  wi'hdrav/ 
his  rtque.'^t. 

Mr.  JARMAN.    I  withdraw  the  re.'^olution.  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  lempure.    Without  objection,  the  reso- 
lution IS  withdrawn. 
There  was  no  objection.  | 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS    THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Sp-^aker,  I  a-^k  unanimc^us  consent  thn: 
the  gentlem.an  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Mundt  1  be  i>^rm:ticcl 
to  address  the  Hou.se  for  20  minutes  today  after  the  othe* 
special  orders  of  the  day. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  .so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

GENERAL   PERMISSION  TO  EXTEND  REM.ARKS 

Mr.  RA.NKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.s.'nt  ;hU 
all  Members  may  have  until  October  9  to  extend  their  own 
rtmark.i  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objec:inn  to  th.' 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  ri^hf  to  nVijcct  of 
course  I  am  in  sympathy  with  Members  extondm-  their  own 
remarks,  but  if  you  will  lock  at  the  Record  since  this  .spe- 
cial session  has  been  called  the  people  of  this  country  would 
not  recognize  it  as  a  record  of  the  transactions  that  hav.> 
transpired  in  the  Congress.  It  is  simply  a  record  of  news- 
paper articles,  of  editorials,  of  everything  in  the  country 
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Every  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  has  a  right  to  say  something 
in  the  Record.  New,  I  understand  the  gentleman  is  request- 
ing permission  for  all  Members  to  say  everything  they  want 
to.  That  is  what  the  Recokd  is  for.  I  congratulate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  in  limiting  his  request  to  that,  but 
is  not  the  majority  side  of  this  House  going  to  do  something 
about  pieservmg  the  Record  for  the  remarks  of  Members 
and  a  record  of  things  that  transpire  in  the  House,  or  are 
you  going  to  continue  from  day  to  day  permitting  it  to  be  a 
conglomeration  of  everything? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  state  that 
these  remarks  were  all  put  into  the  Record  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  will  say  to  the  Chair  that  the  majority 
leader  is  responsible  for  what  goes  into  the  Record,  because 
it  can  be  prohibited  if  they  want  to. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  demanded  the  regular  order. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right 
to  object 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  regular  order  has  been 
demanded.    IS  there  objection? 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  cftnnot  re- 
serve the  right  to  object.  The  regrular  order  ha«  been  de- 
mand'xl.  I«  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mlsiilflslppi  IMr.  RakkinI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

CXTCRSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  PITTENOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan'mous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarkn  In  connection  with  the  death  of  Senator 
Logan  and  to  Include  some  poems  by  Lord  Tennyson, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered,  |. 

T^cre  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a?k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ma^Michusetts  (Mr.  MoCormackI 
be  permitted  to  extend  his  own  remarks  In  the  Record  by 
Including  therein  a  radio  address  delivered  by  himself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  It  Is  so 
ordered.  | 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  TAYLOR  o!  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  a 
short  editorial  from  last  Monday's  Knoxville  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  twice  on  the  same 
subject  and  to  include  therein  excerpts  from  the  book  entitled 
"While  England  Slept,"  by  Hon.  Winston  Churchill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Sjaeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  and  include  a  brief  statistical  table 
prepared  by  the  A.  A.  A.  ! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  appearing  in  the  Livingston  Enterprise  written  by 
L.  E.  Flint,  editor  of  that  paper. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.  ' 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmcas  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  as  a 
part  thereof  an  address  made  by  our  colleague,  Mr.  McCor- 
MACK,  at  the  National  Convention  of  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  at  Boston  on  August  29,  1939. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  short  editorial 
appealing  in  the  Palladium -Item  of  Richmond,  Ind..  of  date 
October  2,  1939.  on  the  work  done  by  the  Dies  committee. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  an  address  by  James  M.  Tucker,  secretary 
of  state  of  Indiana. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Vermont  IMr.  PlumleyI  may  have 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  his  own  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord and  to  Include  therein  a  copy  of  an  address  he  is  today 
delivering  at  Manchester,  N.  H„  on  the  subject.  Congress 
Means  Business, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr,  MapssI? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
motis  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
Ui  include  therein  an  article  entitled,  "It  S'-ems  to  Me."  by 
Heywood  Broun,  which  appears  In  the  Wa»hington  Dally 
News  of  Tuej>day,  October  3,  1939. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  is  this  the  Broun  who  is  a  member  of  the  Oulld? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  A  witness  before  one  of  the 
c/jmmitUres  of  Congress  acctiscd  Mr,  Broun  of  being  a  mem- 
b**r  of  the  Communist  Party,  Mr,  Broun  denies  this.  In 
view  of  his  own  adml^isions.  said  witness,  who  calls  himself 
Mr,  Zack,  should  either  be  deported  or  put  In  a  Federal 
penitentiary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schafer]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  certain  excerpts  from  news  dispatches. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  speech  by  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Drum,  at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y.,  and 
to  include  also  First  Army  Critique,  by  Gen.  Hugh.  A.  Drum, 
at  Plattsburg,  N.  Y. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record  and  to  include  therein  a  statement  appearing  in  the 
New  York  Times  on  neutrality,  and  excerpts  from  a  speech 
by  Prof.  Clyde  Eagleton,  of  New  York  University. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  ShanleyJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed  at  a  meeting  held  at 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  February  15,  1939,  pertaining  to  free  trade 
discrimination. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection.  It  Is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include  therein  a 
stiitement  issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
domestic  beef  market. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

■niere  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  edi- 
torial from  thf  Baltimore  Sun  of  September  22,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  s^o 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therem  an  excerpt  from  the  President's  message  and 
quotations  from  tho  Dally  News. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  letters  and  excerpts. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Alexander  a.skcd  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 
the  l.^te  frank  w.  mondell 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witi^i  a  keen  sense  of 
personal  loss  and  sorrow  that  I  announce  the  death  on  August 
6  la-t  of  the  Honorable  Frank  W.  Mcnoell,  a  former  Member 
of  this  House  fiom  my  own  State  of  Wyoming. 

With  the  exception  of  the  2  years  of  1896  and  1897  Mr. 
Mondell  repre.^cnted  his  State  in  this  body  continuously 
from  1894  until  1923—28  years  of  actual  service. 

Always  fair,  above  board,  and  square  but  always  a  fighter 
for  what  he  bt  lieved  to  be  right,  he  made  a  host  of  friends 
and  admirers  amons  his  colleagues,  who  in  recognition  of 
his  genius.  ablLty,  statesmanship,  and  talent  for  leadership, 
selected  him  a.^  majority  floor  leader  in  1919.  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  served  until  his  retirement  from  the  House  in  1923. 
A  brief  review  of  his  political  activities  reveal  that  he  was 
elected  to  the  Wyoming  State  Senate  in  1890,  becoming  pres- 
ident of  that  body  2  years  later.  During  1897  and  1898  he 
held  the  position  of  Assistant  commissioner  in  the  General 
Land  Office.  He  was  director  of  the  War  Finance  Corpora- 
tion from  1923  to  1925.  In  1924  he  was  selected  permanent 
chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Convention  which  was 
held  at  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

During  his  early  service  in  Congress  he  was  active  in  secur- 
ing the  establishment  of  the  Reclamation  Service  and  secur- 
ing legislation  permitting  and  assisting  in  the  development 
of  the  lands,  timber,  and  mineral  resources  of  the  West  and 
had  much  to  do  with  all  land  legislation  passed  during  his 
service  in  Congress.  He  had  charge  of  the  reclamation  bill 
when  it  passed  in  the  House.  He  was  the  author  of  the  Three 
Hundred  and  Twenty  Acre  Enlarged  Homestead  Act,  whidn 
bears  his  name,  the  law  providing  for  the  separation  of  title 
to  minerals  beneath  the  pubUc  lands,  and  the  law  transfer- 
ring the  Forestry  Service  from  the  Interior  Department  to 
the  Agricultural  Department. 

In  1904  he  introduced  the  first  resolution  to  submit  an 
amendment  to  the  States  providing  for  women's  suffrage  and 
reintroduced  It  every  Congress  thereafter.  During  his  con- 
gressional career  he  served  upon  the  following  committees, 
amongst  others:  Public  Lands,  of  which  he  was  chairman; 
Military  Affairs;  Claims;  Irrigation;  Mines  and  Mining; 
Women's  Suffrage,  of  which  he  was  chairman;  and  before 
and  during  the  World  War,  Appropriations.  As  floor  leader 
he  had  no  outstanding  committee  assignments  but  continued 
his  service  on  the  Women's  Suffrage  Committee,  and  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  committees,  and  the  steering 
committee. 

Frank  W.  Mondell,  born  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  1860.  was  an  or- 
phan at  the  age  of  7  and  wcs  adopted  by  a  clergyman,  with 
whom  he  lived  on  a  farm  near  Spirit  Lake,  Iowa.  100  miles 
from  a  railroad,  until  the  age  of  17,  when  he  went  to  Chicago 
in  charge  of  a  shipment  of  cattle.  After  working  in  Cliicago 
for  a  year,  he  went  to  Denver.  He  first  worked  as  general 
hand  about  a  sawmill  at  Boulder  for  $2  a  day.  In  his  spare 
time  he  studied  engineering  and  mathematics  and,  returning 


to  Di'nver,  secured  work  as  a  teamster  v.'ith  a  railroad  sub- 
contractor. 

Always  a  builder,  it  was  but  natural  that  during  the  m- 
tensive  railroad  development  of  the  eighties  his  talents  should 
find  expression  in  that  direction.  For  a  number  of  years  we 
find  him  in  construction  work  m  Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Coliirado, 
the  Dakotas,  and  Wyoming. 

In  1887  the  Burlington  Railroad,  finding  it  impossible  to 
carry  cut  their  program  of  constructing  their  high  line  on 
into  northern  Wyoming  and  through  to  Billings.  Mont., 
because  of  lack  of  suitable  steam  coal,  sent  Frank  Monc.ell, 
who  was  then  associated  with  the  construction  company  of 
Kilpatrick  Bros.  &  Collins,  into  Wyoming  to  try  and  discc  ver 
the  type  of  coal  necessary  to  carry  cut  their  plans.  The  dis- 
covery was  made  in  the  Black  Hills  near  the  present  city  of 
Newcastle,  Wyo.  From  that  time  on  Newcastle  became  the 
official  residence  of  Mr.  Mondell. 

As  a  matter  of  record  the  following  facts  should  be  re- 
corded: Born  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  November  6.  1860;  orphanrtl, 
moved  to  farm  in  northwestern  Iowa,  1867;  mo\ed  to  Chiei'-'o. 
1877;  moved  to  Colorado.  1878;  located  in  Wyoming,  1:587; 
opened  Cambria  coal  mines.  1888;  mayor  of  Newcastle.  1H88- 
95;  elected  to  State  senaf^,  1890:  elected  president  of  State 
senate,  1892;  elected  Membf_^r  Fifty-fourth  Congress.  1.^04; 
served  as  Assistant  Commissioner,  General  Land  Oiru'e, 
1897-99;  elected  Fifty-sixth  Congress,  1898;  served  until 
March  3,  1923;  majority  floor  leader,  1919-23;  Dirtctor,  War 
Finance  Corporation.  1923-25;  delegate  to  Republican  Na- 
tional Convention  seven  times  between  1892-1924  and  <v:\>d 
as  permanent  chairman  of  Cleveland  convention,  1924:  p  ■  -i- 
dent  Dry  Farming  Congress,  1910-15;  thirty-second  det-ree 
Ma«on. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  have  served 
with  Frank  Mondell  in  various  capacities  his  death,  ven 
though  not  unlocked  for.  came  as  a  decided  shock.  While 
we  mourn  his  loss,  still  there  is  this  compensating  saii^ fac- 
tion that  we  all  must  feel  in  the  knowledge  that  b;'cau.se  cf 
him,  his  life,  his  work,  his  ideals,  and  his  attainments,  that 
this  country  of  ours  is  a  finer  and  a  brighter  plare  in  which  to 
live.  To  all  of  those  of  us  who  knew  him  intimately  and 
loved  him  there  is  also  the  added  satisfaction  in  the  krov.l- 
edge  that  just  so  long  as  men  such  as  he  are  willing  to  devote 
their  entire  life  and  their  energies  to  the  service  of  their 
country  that  our  firesides  will  be  safe  and  happy. 

Frank  W.  Mondell  was  not  only  Wyoming's  first  citizer,  but 
carved  for  himself  a  niche  in  the  hall  of  fame,  where  only  men 
of  good  accomplishments  find  favor. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore  (Mr.  Woodrum  of  Virginia). 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve 
for  many  years  in  this  House  with  Hon.  Frank  W.  Mondell.  of 
Wyoming.  Prank  W.  Mondell  mea.sured  up  to  the  hij;hest 
standards  of  public  service.  He  was  a  man  of  tireless  erergy, 
of  commanding  ability,  and  of  the  highest  type  of  hono  •  and 
Integrity.  He  was  locked  upon  in  the  early  years  of  his 
service  here  more  as  a  representative  of  the  great  West  than 
of  any  other  section  of  the  country;  and,  in  the  laws  that  he 
fathered  and  the  positions  he  took,  the  West  had  a  great  and 
outstanding  cham.pion  in  him. 

As  his  years  cf  service  gathered,  however,  the  membership 
on  his  side  of  the  aisle  were  convinced  that  he  was  not  only 
a  Representative  of  a  great  section  of  the  counti^-  but 
that  his  vision  was  broad  enough  to  comprehend  all  parts 
cf  the  Union,  and  his  party  in  conference  assembled  made 
him  the  majority  leader  of  this  House.  In  that  positi(m  he 
carried  en  in  the  upstanding  and  outstanding  way  he  hud 
theretofore  ajs  a  humbler  Member  of  this  House. 

Had. he  chosen  to  remain  in  the  House  of  Represent:  tivcs. 
In  my  opinion  he  would  have  been  Speaker  of  this  House.  I 
simply  wanted  to  take  this  occasion  to  express  myself  not 
only  because  he  once  occupied  the  position  I  now  ccc-py  in 
this  House  but  because  he  was  my  friend.  He  was  an  up- 
standing, he  was  an  outstanding.  American  citizen. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has  been  stated,  Mr.  Mondell 
represented  the  State  of  Wyoming  in  this  body  for  a  period 


of  28  years  and  was  Republican  leader  during  the  last  4 
years  of  that  time.  He  retired  from  the  House  voluntarily  to 
run  for  the  Senate.  Upon  his  retirement  from  public  life  he 
engaged  in  the  private  practice  of  the  law  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  conducted  and  active  and  successful  practice  until 
his  death. 

I  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  serving  with  him  during  the  last 
10  years  of  his  .service  in  the  House  and  of  meeting  him  from 
time  to  time  after  his  retirement  to  private  life.  He  was 
always  a  gentleman,  thorough  and  conscientious  in  every- 
thing he  undertook,  an  able,  active,  and  Industrious  Member 
of  the  House,  an  eloquent  speaker,  ready  and  forceiul  in  de- 
bate, and  a  true,  patriotic  American,  He  served  his  State  and 
Nation  with  great  ability  and  faithfulness  during  a  long  life 
of  activity  and  usefulness. 

I  am  glad  to  join  the  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Horton]  and  the  distinguished  majority  leader  [Mr.  Ray- 
burn  1  in  paying  my  tribute  of  admiration  and  respect  to  his 
memory. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often,  sadly  too  often,  we 
find  the  flag  on  this  Capitol  at  half  mast.  It  seems  to  me 
It  has  been  at  half  mast  almost  half  the  time  dui'ing  the 
last  few  months.  It  is  at  half  mast  now  for  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate. 

In  my  humble  opinion  flags  throughout  the  whole  country 
should  be  at  half  mast  today  in  honor  of  the  memory  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mondell]. 

When  I  came  to  this  House  Mr.  Mondell  was  majority 
leader.  He  was  able,  affable,  honest,  and  courageous.  I  have 
often  made  the  statement  that  I  have  never  seen  a  majority 
leader,  or  a  minority  leader  for  that  matter,  who  conducted 
himself  in  a  more  appropriate  manner  at  all  times  than  did 
Frank  Mondell.  He  was  indeed  a  foe  without  hate  and  a 
friend  without  treachery. 

I  am  probably  the  last  Member  of  the  House  who  ever 
spoke  to  him.  On  the  day  of  the  visit  of  Their  Majesties, 
the  King  and  Queen  of  England,  he  came  to  the  Capitol.  He 
was  then  in  bad  health.  I  helped  him  to  secure  a  seat  where 
he  could  see  the  parade.  I  realized  he  was  in  bad  health, 
but  even  then  in  his  enfeebled  condition  he  manifested  the 
keenest  interest  in  his  country's  welfare. 

I  came  here  at  a  time  when  we  Democrats  were  hopelessly 
in  the  minority,  when  the  Republicans  had  a  majority  of  169 
In  the  House  and  23  in  the  Senate.  I  necessarily  looked  to 
the  leaders  in  the  House,  Claude  Kitchin  on  the  Democratic 
side  and  Frank  Mondell  on  the  Republican  side,  for  guidance 
in  procedure.  I  am  compelled  to  say,  after  this  lapse  of  years, 
that  no  leader  ever  treated  new  Members,  no  leader  ever 
treated  the  minority  with  greater  courtesy  and  respect  than 
did  Prank  Mondell. 

He  was  a  great  leader,  he  was  a  great  statesman,  and  a 
great  American. 

We  all  join  in  honoring  his  sacred  memory.        i 

A0JOX7RNMENT  OVER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  on  Monday,  October  9,  it 
adjourn  until  Thursday,  October  12,  and  that  when  it  ad- 
journs on  Thursday,  October  12,  It  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday,  October  16. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  RAYBtrRNl? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE   HOUSE       I 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich]? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
does  the  gentleman  contemplate  putting  in  the  Record  any 
extraneous  matter? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  will  give  the  genUeman  first-hand  the  ex- 
traneeus  matter  I  want  to  put  in. 

Mr.  RANKTN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Rich]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  tl"at  the  first  quarter  of  Government  expenditures 
for  this  year  show  by  Government  statement  that  we  went  in 
the  red  $976,060,301,  notwithstanding  the  Treasury  De- 
partment change  in  bookkeeping  on  September  30,  wherein 
they  did  not  charge  up  $82,801,000.  This  was  a  bookkeeping 
chance  described  by  the  Treasury  Department:  and  had  it 
been  as  previous  statements,  it  would  have  shown  a  deficit 
of  $976,060,301  plus  $82,801,000.  or  $1,058,861,301.  Think  of 
it!  The  first  quarter  with  a  deflcit  of  over  $1,000,000,000! 
At  that  rate  we  wiU  be  over  $4,000,000,000  in  the  "red"  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  A  terrible  situation!  Remember,  last 
year  we  were  in  the  red  three  and  six-tenths  billions. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  they  claim  it  is  laid  to  income  fall. 
Is  that  a  fact?  No;  it  is  not  the  truth.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record.  Let  me  show  you  the  total  expenditures  in  the  3- 
month  period  were  $2,422,675,486,  compared  with  $2,210,- 
028,994  in  the  flrst  quarter  last  year,  or  a  diffe^nce  of  $212,- 
646.482.  In  other  words,  we  spent  $212,646,482  more  this 
year  than  last  year.  Our  receipts  were  $1,446,615,184  this 
year,  as  against  $1,509,182,032  last  year,  or  a  difference  of 
$62,563,845.  Now,  anyone  can  see  it  is  not  the  great  fault 
of  receipts  that  increases  our  deficit.  It  is  your  spendmg. 
It  is  the  fault  of  Congress  in  making  such  large  appropria- 
tions. This  Congress  is  at  fault — not  the  taxpayers.  We 
surely  want  a  Congress  that  will  economize  in  Government 
expenditures  more  than  we  need  greater  tax  payers.  1  will 
say  to  the  people  back  home  that  if  you  do  not  insist  on  your 
Member  of  Congress  economizing  in  Government  expendi- 
tures, you  will  probably  have  increased  taxes  or  have  a 
wrecked  Nation.  We  cannot  continue  in  this  manner.  It  is 
simply  suicide  to  try  It.  We  must  keep  out  of  war,  we  must 
economize  in  Goverrunent.  or  we  will  have  new  and  higher 
taxes  of  all  kinds,  and  especially  Income  taxes.  Let  me  show 
you  how  Biltish  income  taxes  compare  to  those  of  this 
country. 
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Do  you  want  to  change  ours  to  meet  the  British  scsde? 
Ask  your  constituents  if  they  want  it.  Well,  they  will  get 
It  if  Congress  does  not  do  differently  than  they  have  in  their 
manner  of  expenditures.  Congress,  I  warn  you  now  before  it 
is  too  late  to  economize  in  Government  operation, 
petition  against  arms  embargo  repeal 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Gillie]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILIjIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  call  attention  of  the 
Congress  to  a  p<!tltion  I  have  just  placed  In  the  h/jpper, 
bearing  the  names  of  some  4,000  of  my  constituents  who  do 
not  want  the  embargo  on  arms  repealed. 

This  petition  was  circulated  largely  In  the  churches  of 
Port  Wayne,  and  is  in  addition  to  the  55  I  placed  in  the 
hopper  a  week  ago. 
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objection  to   the 
;Mr.  MiLLEPJ? 


In  passinc;.  I  want  to  remark  that  these  petitions,  all  op- 
posinc  repeal  of  the  embargo,  were  not  inspired  by  foreign 
sources,  as  some  people  would  have  you  believe.  Many  of 
the  petitioners  are  personally  known  to  me,  and  all  are  peace- 
loving.  God-fcar;ng  American  citizens. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARICS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  (»pinion  by  Proie'^sors  Jessup  and  Hide. 

Tlie   SPEAKER  pro   tempore.     Is   there 
.equcst  cf  the  Rentlem.an  from  Connecticut 

There  was  no  objection. 

TirE   NEUTRALITY    BILL 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  minutes  for  the  purpose  of  propounding  a 
legislative  inqu:ry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Van 
Zandt I ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  an  inquiry 
concerning  a  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  question  involving  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States.  It  is  a  question  of  keeping  America 
cut  of  war. 

I  want  to  know.  eveiT  Member  of  this  House  ought  to  know, 
and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know,  what  this 
House  will  be  permitted  to  do  on  this  all-important  legis- 
lation Congress  was  called  into  special  session  to  consider 
now  that  war  is  raging  in  Europe. 

I  want  to  know  what  action  the  House  will  be  allowed 
to  take  on  the  so-called  neutrality  bill,  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  when  that  measure  comes  to  the  House.  The  bill 
may  carry  the  House  number,  but  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  scrapped  the  so-called  Bloom  bill,  including 
the  arms-embargo  provision,  which  the  House  adopted  by  a 
vote  of  214  to  173,  and  passed  on  June  30  la.st.  I  want  to 
know  whether  the  House  will  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
this  entirely  new  measure,  to  debate  it  freely,  to  give  it  the 
consideration  such  a  momentous  piece  of  legislation  deserves. 

Despite  the  fact  this  new  legislation  would  commit  this 
Government  to  a  policy  that  might  kad  us  to  war,  it  is 
rt  ported  that  a  movement  already  is  afoot  to  gag  the  IL.use 
in  order  to  hasten  enactment  of  the  measure.  Instead  of 
sending  the  bill  to  conference  in  the  usual  v.ay,  it  is  reported 
that  a  rule  will  be  presented  to  cut  to  a  couple  of  hours  the 
debate  on  a  question  which  may  involve  the  peace  of  this 
Nation. 

It  is  reported  that  when  the  so-called  neutrality  bill  comes 
over  from  the  S?nate  the  House  will  be  gagged. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Who  makes  that  charge?  From  what 
responsible  source  docs  the  gentleman  ret  his  information? 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  I  have  said  it  has  been  so  reported, 
and  I  should  Uke  to  put  that  question  to  the  majority  leader. 

It  is  reported  that  the  gag  rule  would  be  so  framed  that 
a  vote  for  the  gag  rule  would  be  a  vote  for  the  Senate  amend- 
ment— a  vote  for  the  new  Senate  bill — a  bill  that  never  has 
had  a  moment's  consideration  by  any  House  committee,  much 
less  the  House  itseLf. 

That  vote  would  complete  legislative  action  on  this  so-called 
neutrality  bill.  That  vote  would  kill  the  arms  embargo. 
That  vote  would  change  the  neutrality  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment in  the  midst  of  this  European  war.  That  vote  could 
conceivably  be  the  first  step  toward  American  involvement 
in  this  European  war. 

Now.  I  want  to  know,  every  Member  of  this  House  ought  to 
know,  and  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know,  whether 
we  are  to  have  a  demonstration  of  American  democracy  or 
of  European  dictatorship  in  this  House  when  the  bill  which 
may  hold  the  fate  of  the  Nation  comes  here  to  be  considered 
for  the  first  time. 

I  do  not  ask  these  questions  in  any  spirit  of  partisanship. 
They  are  questions  involving  the  welfare  of  our  country.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  majority  leader  when 


I  ask  whether  the  House  will  have  the  opportunity  to  g  ve  thi.s 
legislation,  which  is  so  vital  to  the  American  people,  the 
consideration  it  deserves.  I  believe  the  majority  leader 
should  take  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  American 
people  into  his  confidence. 

I  v.-ant  to  know,  and  the  Members  of  the  Hour.e  ought  to 
know,  whether  we  are  to  be  gagged.  Th.e  American  perjple 
are  entitled  to  know  v.-hether  their  Representatives  i  i  Con- 
gress will  be  permitted  to  vote  for  the  method  they  believe 
best  to' preserve  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Am.erican  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  previous  special  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Dick- 
stein  J  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

investigation  of  immigration  matters 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker  in  times  like  theso  when 
the  world  is  disturbed,  the  American  people  are  disturbed. 
Naturally  we  want  no  war.  We  want  to  keep  peace  with 
the  world.  We  talk  about  neutrality.  We  want  neutrality 
not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  v<'hat  the  term  implies  bur 
also  in  order  to  keep  out  of  any  trouble,  particularly  Euro- 
pean trouble. 

In  these  times  we  must  keep  our  borders  protected,  and 
when  I  .'^peak  of  borders  I  am  referring  to  protecting  them 
against  the  entrance  of  people  who  have  no  right  to  come 
here.  Many  times  I  have  stood  on  this  floor  and  begged  for 
congressional  action.  I  do  not  have  to  tell  you  that  it  took 
me  5  years  to  convince  the  Congress  that  an  invest  gat  ion 
of  un-American  activities  was  necessary.  The  higher-ups 
savv'  fit  to  appoint  as  chairman  of  that  committee  th-:*  gf^n- 
tleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies!  and  this  committee  is  now  at 
work.  However,  I  do  not  raise  that  question  at  all  Tlie 
facts  speak  for  themselves. 

In  January  of  this  last  year  I  again  appealed  to  the  Con- 
gre.s.s  asking  that  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization be  given  the  right  to  investigate  the  smuggling 
of  aliens  and  that  it  be  permitted  to  go  into  the  question  cf 
the  Americans,  so-called,  who  hold  dual  nationality.  I  ven- 
ture to  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  ther^  are  at  lea.st  a  million 
or  more  people  in  this  country  today  who  hold  certificates 
of  citizenship  but  are  not  fit  for  citizen.^hip  and  not  eititled 
to  cUizen.'^hip.  pv'ople  v.'ho  hold  dual  nationality  ar  d  arc 
practically  agents  of  foreign  governments,  people  who  are  m 
sympathy  with  foreign  dictators  and  everything  they  jtand 
for  in  the  way  of  destruction  of  our  democracy.  In  one  of 
our  courts  over  300  certificates  of  citizenship  were  issued  by 
certain  judges  to  men  who  never  lived  in  this  counfiy  arxi 
who  never  paid  taxes  in  this  country,  men  who  sti.l  owe 
allegiance  to  Hitler. 

In  view  of  this  situation  the  Committee  on  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  saw  fit  to  a.sk  the  Conpre,=.s  to  give  the 
committee  the  right  to  study  these  problems. 

In  January  of  1939  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man, went  on  record  unanimously  in  favor  cf  a  resolution 
which  we  directed  one  of  our  colleagues  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Schulte)  to  introduce.  This  resolution  was 
referred  to  the  powerful  Committee  on  Rules.  Tlie  resolu- 
tion would  have  given  the  committee  the  right  to  gc  into 
the  question  of  the  hundreds  of  thou.sands  or  milhons  of 
so-called  citizens  who  are  not  true  citizens  and  who  do  not 
seek  to  protect  democracy  or  even  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  It  would  have  given  the  committee 
the  right  to  m.ake  recommendations  with  regard  to  cancel- 
ation by  the  courts  of  the  certificates  of  citizenship  of  these 
so-called  citizens,  and  would  also  have  given  the  committee 
the  right  to  do  something  to  stop  the  smuggling  of  aliens 
and  the  bringing  into  this  country  across  the  Mexican 
border,  by  certain  interests  in  this  country,  of  cheap  labor 
in  hordes  to  work  for  20  cents  a  day. 

Wc  had  the  hope  that  it  would  be  possible  after  these 
persons  came  here  to  send  them  back  to  Mexico.  The  reso- 
lution would  also  have  given  to  the  committee  the  right  to 
study  the  problem  of  how  better  to  enforce  our  immigration 
law.    However,   cerUin   movements   were   undertaken   and 


propaganda  was  issued  to  the  effect  that  sueh  an  investigation 
wn.^  not  wanted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  this  resolution  c:ame  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  that  committee  unan.m.ously  reported  it  out.  It 
was  railed  up  and  presented  to  the  floor  by  one  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  gentlem.an  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  ColmerI.  but  because  of  a  blockade  of  the  calendar  that 
day  it  cculd  not  be  reached;  and  the  following  week,  as  a 
re.' Hit  of  certain  influences  in  this  House,  the  resolution  was 
called  back  to  the  Committee  on  Rules.  Why,  it  may  be 
a  ked.  was  that  done?  Well,  some  gentleman  did  not  like  the 
language  in  the  resolution,  and  so  the  Committee  on  Immigra- 
tion, your  servants,  went  back  in  executive  session  and  modi- 
fied the  re.'^olution  to  comply  with  the  request  cf  that  particu- 
lar gentleman  who  had  a.sked  for  the  modification  of  the 
re.soiution.  Then  we  introduced  a  new  resolution.  When 
that  resfilution  came  before  the  Rules  Committee,  another 
d.-tingui.-hed  state.'^man  did  not  like  a  certain  period  and  a 
certain  comma,  so  he  wanted  the  re:olution  changed.  So 
your  humble  committee  went  back  to  its  rooms  and  again 
medifi'  d  the  resolution  and  brought  back  House  Resolution 
245,  which  would  only  do  this,  Mr.  Speaker.  It  would  give 
the  Committee  on  Immigration  the  power  to  make  a  study  of 
all  existing  statutes.  Executive  orders,  rules,  regulations,  in- 
i.':  actions,  and  general  orders  which  relate  to  immigration, 
deportation,  naturalization,  and  expatriation;  and,  second,  to 
investigate  the  unlawful  entry  and  smuggling  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States  and  to  recommend  effective  methods  or 
laws  to  meet  this  problem. 

Who  in  this  House  objects  to  that  kind  of  an  investigation? 
Who  in  this  membership  wants  to  see  the  gates  opened  and 
this  country  flooded  with  all  soris  of  unde.'=irable  aliens? 

Mr.  Sjjeaker,  as  recently  as  several  months  ago  some  Mexi- 
cans, through  an  international  smuggling  ring,  which  the 
committee  c  ould  have  checked  if  It  had  the  power  which  the 
resolutK.n  I  have  referred  to  would  have  given  them,  threw 
over  our  borders  over  a  hundred  Chinamen.  We  picked  up 
some  of  them.  The  Department  could  not  pick  up  all  of 
them,  because  the  Mexican  border  is  6,000  miles  long,  and 
with  a  patrol  of  only  a  little  over  100  men  it  is  impossible  to 
patrol  a  border  of  6,000  miles.  Our  border  patrol  is  ineffective 
for  this  reason,  and  something  should  be  done  to  correct  that 
sciious  situation. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  I 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  do.  for  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  appreciate  what  the  gentle- 
man has  said  about  the  Mexican  border  situation.  I  want  to 
command  the  gentleman's  statement  as  to  the  need  in  that 
rt.pect,  and  to  that  I  think  we  ought  to  add  more  m.ilitary 
piottction.  That  has  been  our  back  door  down  there  on  the 
Mexiean  border  for  many  years,  and  while  we  have  closed  our 
oth'T  doors,  that  door  has  been  standing  almost  wide  open. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  am  very  grateful  for  the  gentleman's 
contribution,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  has  stated  the  point 
ccrrc'  tly. 

Tlie  smuggling  ring  is  so  bad  along  that  border  that  in  the 
last  few  years  31  officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service  have  lost  their  lives  in  line  of  duty;  I  mean  in 
line  of  duty,  actual  gunfiring  by  this  smuggling  ring.  Of 
this  number,  3  were  moimted  guards,  5  were  immigration 
ii.<poctor.s,  and  23  were  patrol  Inspectors. 

Now,  what  Member  of  Congress  has  any  objectlcm  to  a  com- 
nuttre  that  is  responsible  for  legislation  of  this  character 
making  such  a  study  and  obtaining  such  information  as  will 
do  something  to  protect  our  borders?  I  made  recommenda- 
tions along  this  line  some  time  ago  with  respect  to  protect- 
ing our  borders  of  9,000  miles.  Yes,  Mr.  Congressman,  9,000 
miles  of  border  and  only  800  inspectors — split  into  three  shifts 
on  a  24-hour  duty — and  in  view  of  the  danger  at  least  two 
men  have  to  work  together.  If  you  put  them  all  along  the 
line,  they  would  be  about  15  or  20  miles  apart.  What  can 
you  expect  under  such  clrcimistances?  I  say  if  it  is  neces- 
sary, we  ought  to  put  a  military  outfit  or  a  thousand  old  vet- 
erans on  this  border,  who  would  be  only  too  happy  to  watch 
the  border,  and  that  Is  exactly  what  we  need  now. 


I  propose,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  next  day  of  this  Congress 
to  offer  this  resolution  (H.  Res.  245)  for  consideration  and 
adoption,  so  as  to  give  this  committee  an  opportunity  to  study 
tht^e  various  problems  that  are  confronting  us  so  that  we 
may  be  neutral  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  I  think  every  Member  of  the 
House  realizes  the  very  difficult  job  tliat  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  been  doing  and  the  splendid  way  you  have 
been  carrying  on  yoiu-  work.  I  am  wondering  whether  the 
gentleman  c;ould  give  the  House  some  information  as  to  the 
number  of  persons  that  are  here  who  entered  the  country 
iEcgally.  Does  the  gentleman  have  any  knowledge  or  infor- 
mation on  that  subject? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  pretty  difficult  to  state,  because 
a  number  of  them  who  were  smuggled  here,  or  who  came  in 
illegally  otherwise,  left  the  country  and  later  on  entered 
legally  imder  the  quota.  It  would  be  impossible  to  say,  be- 
cause there  are  unlawful  and  illegal  entries  every  day,  not 
through  the  front  door,  as  indicated  by  my  colleague,  but 
through  the  back  door — and  I  refer  by  this  to  Mexico  and 
Cuba. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Is  there  any  record  of  the 
number  of  arrests  m.ade  each  day  of  persons  attempting  to 
come  into  the  country  illegally  who  are  eventually  sent  back? 

Mr.  DICKSTELN.  Yes;  there  is  on  an  average  9,000  to 
11.000  a  year.  In  order  to  further  illustrate  the  point  and 
give  the  House  a  clearer  picture  of  how  important  the  border 
question  is,  officers  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  border  patrol  questioned  1,012,242  persons,  patrolled 
7,824,733  miles  of  territory,  and  examined  739,104  convey- 
ances during  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  last,  in  their 
successful  efforts  to  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens  into 
the  United  States,  according  to  a  report  made  public  today 
by  Secretary  cf  Labor  Perkins. 

As  evidence  of  the  efficiency  of  the  border  patrol,  12.685  persons 
were  apprehended  last  year,  of  whom  11,077  were  illegal  entrants, 
and  137  were  smugglers  of  aliens. 

The  report  to  Secretary  Perkins  says: 

While  7,462,847  miles  were  patrolled  by  automobiles,  16.212  miles 
were  covered  on  horseback  and  124  miles  by  airplanes.  Motor- 
boats  were  used  to  travel  38,548  miles.  Property  seized  amounted 
to  $39,062. 

The  questioning  of  more  than  a  million  persons  indicates  the 
thoroughness  with  which  the  border  patrol  Is  performing  this 
function  in  its  efforts  to  prevent  the  illegal  entry  of  aliens.  The 
use  of  radio  has  aided  materially  in  raising  the  efficiency  of  the 
border  patrol  to  its  present  high  standard.  A  school  for  patrol- 
men is  conducted  at  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where  new  appointees  take  a 
special  course. 

In  its  15  years  of  operation  the  border  patrol  has  apprehended 
289.265  persons,  seized  goods  valued  at  $5,852,084,  including  5360 
vehicles  of  various  tj-pes,  of  which  40  were  airplanes,  and  has 
patrolled  95.42S.526  miles  along  the  Mexican  and  Canadian  borders. 

The  Department  of  Labor's  border  patrol  is  composed 
of  efficient  and  outstanding  Americans,  but  they  are  too 
small  a  body.  They  do  not  have  the  proper  means  of  en- 
forcement, and  they  do  not  have  the  necessary  man  power. 
As  you  go  along  you  will  find  that  although  they  have  been 
patrolling  the  borders  by  plane,  it  is  most  difficult  to  check 
on  this  international  smuggling  ring,  that  manages  to  bring 
In  undesirable  aliens.  While  our  front  door  Is  shut  tight, 
our  back  door  is  wide  open.  Some  important  facts  have  been 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  committee  by  some  of  the 
so-called  squealers,  witnesses  who  are  prepared  to  give  the 
committee  some  Information  provided  they  can  secure  some 
immunity  and  protection  from  the  Department.  I  have  sub- 
mitted a  lot  of  their  evidence  to  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  I  want  to  say  to  jrou,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Department 
of  Labor  has  done  a  fine  job,  and  that  goes  for  Miss  Perkins 
and  the  others. 

Mr.  COX.    In  what  respect? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  In  the  deportation  and  the  picking  up 
of  certain  aliens  who  are  undesirable  in  this  country.  They 
would  have  picked  up  more,  if  the  Congress  had  given  them 
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the  proppr  amount  of  money.  They  have  cut  to  the  bone 
the  appropriations  for  the  Department  of  Labor,  because 
certain  gentlemen  in  this  House  feel  that  the  Department  Is 
not  doing  a  proper  job.  I  should  like  to  see  every  person  in 
this  country  declare  his  Intention  in  some  way  or  other 
whether  he  is  with  America  or  against  America.  We  have 
almost  six  or  .seven  million  people  in  this  country  of  whom 
it  may  be  said  that  we  do  not  know  who  they  are  or  what 
thf-y  arf  doing  here.  In  my  city  of  New  York  we  have 
almost  200,000  people  waiting  in  line  to  apply  for  citizenship, 
but  we  have  not  the  force  and  the  staff  to  prepare  their 
documents.  That  goes  for  every  big  city  in  the  country.  We 
have  kept  the  Departm.ent  of  Labor  very  low  in  the  appro- 
priations. There  are  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  who 
would  declare  their  int-^ntion  to  become  citizens,  and  who 
are  prepared  to  defend  the  United  States  in  an  emergency, 
but  ha\'f  b.^cn  unabU^  to  do  so. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  There  are  3.700.000  aliens  in  the  United 
States.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  his  thought  is  about 
the  wisdom  of  enacting  a  law  requiring  an  alien  to  show  his 
intention  to  b'jccme  a  citizen  within  a  certain  time  after  his 
arrival? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
asked  a  fair  question  and  I  think  he  is  definitely  correct  in 
his  theory,  except  that  you  have  to  have  the  machinery  to 
do  it.  This  is  a  big  job,  and  men  and  women  have  been  here 
for  many  years  who  desire  to  become  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  but  who  cannot  do  so  because  the  Department  of 
Labor,  through  its  naturalization  bureaus  in  the  big  cities  of 
the  country,  has  no  money  to  obtain  the  clerks  so  that  they 
can  have  the  petitions  filed.  You  cannot  blame  some  of  these 
people  for  not  becoming  citizens,  because  some  of  them  have 
been  waiting  for  months  and  months. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  D:CKSTEIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Is  it  not  possible  for  prospec- 
tive citizens  to  write  a  letter  and  in  that  way  obtain  a  form 
which  tht  y  can  return  by  mail,  so  that  they  would  not  have 
to  stand  long  m  line? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  No:  you  cannot  pursue  that  course.  In 
the  first  place,  when  a  person  makes  an  application  to  become 
a  citizen  it  is  neces.sary  under  the  law  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  to  show  that  he  is  legally  in  the  United  States.  You 
will  find  that  it  takes  an  Englishman  about  24  years  before 
he  renounces  his  allegiance  to  the  King  of  England,  while 
some  people  coming  from  southeastern  Europe  take  just  1 
day  after  they  land  here  to  take  out  their  first  papers. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  a  man  who  takes  so  long  to  make  up  his  mind  fre- 
quently makes  a  very  excellent  citizen? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Because  he  assumes  it  after 
great  consideration  and  he  becomes  intensely  loyal.  I  do  not 
think  .<;peed  ha*s  anything  to  do  with  the  intensity  of  a  man's 
loyalty  to  his  country. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  It  should  not  take  any  24  years  for  a 
man  to  decide  whether  he  will  become  a  good  citizen  or  a  bad 
citizen,  after  he  has  made  a  lot  of  money  and  sent  it  over 
to  the  other  side,  and  if  something  goes  wrong  over  there 
he  thinks  he  might  as  well  become  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  get  the  benefits  of  citizenship.  No.  my  friend. 
that  is  begging  the  question. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Let  me  finish  my  statement,  please.  I 
admit,  however,  that  there  ought  to  be  a  dead  line  on  citizen- 
ship. I  think  8  years  ought  to  be  the  dead  line.  They  should 
either  t)ecome  a  citizen  or  go  back  home  where  they  belong 
after  that  time.  I  do  not  think  this  country  should  tolerate 
any  more  of  these  people  who  want  to  be  friends  of  the 
United  States,  friends  of  Hitler,  and  friends  of  Stalin  all  at 
the  same  time.    The  same  goes  for  aliens  who  belong  to 


subversive  groups  advocating  ideologies  that  we  do  not  be- 
lieve should  be  advocated  in  a  peaceful  country  like  America. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  further  question? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Speaking  about  requiring 
24  years  to  make  up  his  mind,  my  family  was  down  at  Ellus 
Island  recently.  My  wife  was  taking  my  son  on  a  sicht- 
seeing  tour  and  they  went  douTi  to  Ellis  Lsland.  I  under- 
stand they  have  many,  many  Chinese  down  there  who  have 
come  in.  and  it  takes  them  7  or  8  months  to  prove  their 
relationship.  I  do  not  understand  how  they  got  in  in  the 
first  place.  However,  they  like  the  place  so  much  they  do 
not  want  to  leave  there.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  so  con- 
genial that  m.any  of  them  prefer  to  stay  on.  I  do  not  know 
how  the  gentleman  ran  explain  why  it  requires  the  Depart- 
ment so  long  to  make  up  its  mind  to  send  men  back,  and 
how  they  permit  them  to  come  in  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  very  simple.  In  the  first  place. 
the.se  people  mu.st  be  the  children  of  an  American  citizen  of 
Chinese  race.  A  Chinaman  or  Japanese  born  in  this  coun- 
try is  an  American  citizen.  Otherwise  they  are  all  excluded. 
The  gentleman  knows  that. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Woodrttm  of  Virginia). 
The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a-sk  unani- 
mou.-^  con.sent  that  the  eentleman  may  be  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  I  might  say  by  way  of  pass- 
ing, that  these  Chinese  adopt  American  ways  almost  as  soon 
as  they  arrive.  I  understand  they  cannot  stuff  any  rice  into 
them  down  there  at  all.  They  like  lamb  chops  and  steaks, 
and  they  adopt  our  ways  almost  overnight. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Let  me  say  in  pa.ssing  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York  that  I  do  not  quite  understand  whether  that 
was  a  question  or  a  speech.  I  assume  it  was  a  speech,  but 
I  will  let  it  go  at  that.  However.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Department  of  Labor  is  so  careful  in  find- 
ing out  whether  that  child  at  Ellis  Island,  to  whom  he  re- 
ferred, is  in  fact  the  child  of  an  American  citizen,  that  it 
requires  a  great  deal  of  time  to  make  such  an  investigation. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.     I  yield 

Mr.  LUDLOW,  The  gentleman  has  civen  a  great  deal  of 
study  to  this  matter.  Upon  what  does  he  predicate  his  idea 
that  there  should  be  as  much  as  8  years  of  immunity  elapse 
before  an  alien  should  be  required  to  show  some  interest  in 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  which  he  expects  to 
protect  him  all  through  the  years? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Except  that  it  is  an  arbitrary  period. 
Under  the  present  law  you  will  find  that  he  cannot  become 
an  American  citizen  until  5  years  after  he  anives  in  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  understand,  but  why  should  he  not 
show  som.e  intere.'^t  within  1  year  after  he  arrives  here? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Well,  individually,  I  oppo.se  that.  I 
would  not  force  citizenship  on  anybody.  I  do  not  believe  in 
forcing  citizenship  on  anybody  at  all.  I  do  not  believe  in 
that  kind  of  citizenship. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  submit  that  would  not  be  forcing  citizen- 
ship on  a  man. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  If  you  tell  a  man  that  on  a  certain 
day  he  m.ust  become  a  citizen  or  else  get  out.  it  is  not  worth 
the  game.  There  ought  to  be  some  statutory  limitation,  at 
least  som.e  dead  line,  some  place  m  order  to  clean  house. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  There  would  not  be  any  implication  that 
he  could  even  get  citizenship.  The  only  thing  is  that  he 
must  shown  some  interest  in  this  Government. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  know.  But  what  interest  could  he 
shew?  There  are  at  least  50.000  Nazis  who  have  taken  out 
their  first  papers  and  shown  their  interest  in  Ihis  country 
by    flooding    the    country    with    propaganda   attacking    the 


President,  attacking  the  Government,  and  you  cannot  take 
any  yarcl^ti<  k  and  measure  these  things  at  all. 

^Tr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?  ; 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  foreign- 
born  Ch;naman  is  eligible  for  citizenship  in  this  country. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    If  he  is  born  in  the  United  States 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  If  he  is  foreign-born  he  is  not 
eligible  for  citizen.^hip. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  No  foreign-bom  Chinaman  or  Japanese 
is  cIik;;::  ■     They  are  excluded  under  our  exclusion  law. 

Mr.  \\  HITE  of  Idaho.  Every  Chinaman  has  to  be  regis- 
tered aid  have  a  registration  certificate.  j 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.    Not  necessarily. 

Mr.  WHIl'E  of  Idaho.  Every  foreign-born  Chinaman  in 
this  country  has  to  be  registered  and  have  a  registration 
certificate.  His  picture  must  appear  on  the  certificate.  It 
is  an  easy  m.alter  for  our  immigration  agents  to  pick  up  any 
Chinese  \\ho  cannot  produce  the  required  certificate. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  I  do  not  quite  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  I  am  giving  you  facts,  because  I 
come  from  a  Chinese  section  of  the  country. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  The  gentleman  cannot  give  me  any 
facts,  because  I  think  the  gentleman  has  forgotten  this 
point,  thtit  during  the  earthquake  in  San  Francisco  thou- 
sands of  those  so-called  Chinamen  who  were  smuggled  into 
this  country,  suddenly  decided  that  they  were  all  born  in 
San  FrancLsco.  when  the  immigration  inspector  picked  them 
up.  We  were  unable  to  disprove  that  fact.  You  cannot 
measure  one  argument  by  another.  Tlie  fact  is  that  a 
Cluiiaman  or  Japanese  bom  in  this  country  is  a  citizen. 

The  fact  is  al.-^o  that  he  is  not  permitted  to  bring  in  a 
wife,  but  a  child  born  to  that  Chinaman  who  is  an  American 
citizen,  is  eliKible  for  admission  into  the  United  States. 

M;-.  SCHAPER  of  Wisconsin.  In  view  of  the  gentleman's 
statement  about  aliens  who  are  in  this  country,  would  it  not 
be  a  fine  id^a  frcm  a  national-defense  standpoint  if  the 
committo'  of  which  the  gentleman  is  chairman  would  re- 
port out  a  bill  and  Congress  would  enact  it  into  law,  re- 
quiring the  registering  and  fingerprinting  of  all  aliens  at 
the  next  census  with  a  sworn  statement  from  each  as  to 
the  time,  maun-  r  and  place  of  arrival? 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  When  the  census  is  taken  I  believe 
the  Cen.u:  Bureau  will  take  care  of  such  matters  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  rules  and  regulations. 

Having  follov.ed  the  efficient  work  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Division  in  its  attempt  to  cope  with  the  im- 
portant probl  rn  of  protecting  om-  borders  against  smuggling 
and  illegal  immigration  despite  the  small  group  of  trained 
men  at  their  command  for  this  immense  task,  it  was  quite 
a  shock  to  me  to  read  in  one  of  the  Washington  papers  that 
one  pha.se  of  the  proposed  reorganization  plan  would  be  the 
splitting  up  of  the  Labor  Department.  The  plan  seems  to 
bo  to  trnru^fer  the  various  divisions  now  under  the  Labor 
Department  to  sonic  other  departments. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Hon. 
Frances  Perkins,  in  her  dealings  with  labor  and  welfare 
problems  ha^  well  shown  that  she  is  capable  of  handling 
these  vital  problems  of  our  Nation  which  happen  to  come 
under  the  juri.'^diction  of  her  department.  Why  this  impor- 
tant work  should  be  interrupted  just  now  when  the  smooth 
functioning  of  governmental  departmcnis  is  a  basic  neces- 
sity i.s  beyond  me. 

I  do  not  presume  to  know  too  much  about  the  internal 
structure  of  all  the  divisions  of  the  present  Labor  Depart- 
ment, but  I  6c  know,  through  my  work  as  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Cjnim.ttce  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization, 
what  a  splendid  job  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service,  undu-  the  able  guidance  of  Commissioner  James 
Houghteiing  and  Deputy  Commissioner  Edward  J.  Shaugh- 
neosy,  hii.6  b*  en  doing.  Their  work  does  not  simply  consist 
of  issuing  orders,  effecting  transfers,  or  following  routine 
n  culaticns,  but  deals  with  human  beings  in  their  efforts  to 
adjust  themselves  to  the  life  in  our  country. 


The  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  In  the  last 
few  years  has  very  efficiently  handled  the  problem  of  de- 
porting undesirable  aliens,  has  done  its  best  to  stop  smug- 
gling and  illegal  entries,  and,  in  general,  has  been  very  active 
in  protecting  the  best  interests  of  oiu-  country.  It  does  not 
seem  logical  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  we  need  this 
particular  protection  more  than  we  have  ever  needed  it  in 
the  past,  the  men  who  have  done  their  work  so  efiBciently 
should  be  displaced  by  army  men  and  other  people  who 
would  neither  have  the  practical  training  nor  the  executive 
experience  necessary  for  such  important  work. 

It  seems  inconceivable  that  our  Government  should  take 
steps  now  to  disorganize  a  department  which  has  earned 
the  gratitude  of  a  Nation  in  handling  the  difficult  tasks  as- 
signed to  it.  I  do  hope  that  the  riunor  of  the  discontinua- 
tion of  the  Labor  Department  will  remain  only  a  rumor  and 
that  the  men  and  women  who  have  guided  the  work  of  that 
Department  so  excellently  will  be  allowed  to  continue  their 
work  for  the  benefit  of  our  country. 

[Here  the  gavel  fcU.l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  special  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Shannon!  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  time  be  extended  5  minutes.  If  I  do  not  need  to 
use  it.  I  shall  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  time  and  again  upon  this 
floor  I  have  voiced  my  hatred  of  war  and  of  everything  relat- 
ing to  that  industry  of  despots,  including  the  auxiliary  indus- 
try of  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  human  misery  and  human 
slavery.  Long  before  Europe  became  aflame  with  the  hor- 
rors of  this  w'ar  I  took  tlie  stand  that  whatever  happened 
abroad  my  hope  was  that  no  misguided  policy  of  ours  should 
lead  as  into  those  distant  fields  of  carnage,  injustice,  inhu- 
manity, and  murderous  greed. 

A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  postal  card  bearing  this  plea: 

The  lives  of  mlUionB  may  rest  partially  (or  more  so)  on  you.  Do 
your  be.sl  to  keep  us  neutral.  Vote  against  neutrality  revisions; 
vot€  against  cash  and  carry.  Save  our  souls,  our  lives.  Do  yovir 
part. 

To  the  author  of  that  plea  I  say  there  is  nothing  unreason- 
able in  yoiu-  request.  You  have  a  right  to  expect  me,  as  your 
Representative  in  Congress,  to  do  my  best  to  preserve  your  life. 
I  am  your  Congressman,  and  it  is  my  voice  and  the  voices  of 
other  Congressmen  that  will  determine  in  the  final  analysis 
whether  you  will  be  sent  to  the  blood -drenched  trenches  of 
Europe. 

TOT7    HAVE   A    EIGHT    TO    LIVE 

In  1850  William  H.  Seward  made  a  speech  In  the  United 
States  Senate  in  which  he  appealed  to  a  "higher  law"  guaran- 
teeing as  the  com.mon  heritage  of  mankind  the  freedom  be- 
stowed upon  them  by  the  Creator  of  the  universe.  To  the 
youth  of  America  I  say  that  such  "higher  law"  should  protect 
you  from  being  sent  to  imtimely  graves  in  foreign  battlefields. 
You  have  a  right  to  live. 

To  me  it  seems  a  supreme  challenge  to  our  ci\'ilization  and 
our  boasted  culture  that  here  in  this  twentieth  century  we 
have  forsaken  the  peaceful  paths  of  consultation  and  adjust- 
ment for  the  dreadful  arbitrament  of  submarines,  of  bombing 
planes,  of  ruthless  tanks,  and  of  merciless  marching  men 
whose  trade  is  killing  and  whose  objectives  are  death  and 
destruction,  not  merely  of  armies  but  of  innocent  women  and 
children.  When  I  say  "we"  I  do  not  mean  that,  as  yet,  we 
have  taken  part  in  that  maelstrom  of  murder  and  savagery 
that  is  going  on  over  there  in  war-torn  Europe.  But  It  does 
seem  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  when  we  must  step  with 
caution,  or  a  few  months  more  may  find  us  where  the  World 
War  found  us  a  score  of  years  ago. 

WE   WANT    NO    MORE    FOREIGN    ALLIANCES 

The  slogans  that  led  us  into  that  conflict  are  in  the  air 
today.  We  are  hearing  the  same  catchwords.  We  went  into 
that  war  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  We  made 
it  safe  over  there  not  for  the  democracies  but  lor  the  captains 
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and  the  kinKS  and  the  dictators  and  the  crazy  war  lords  who 
are  new  v  npaged  in  hurling  their  people  into  wholesale 
biaufihienng  of  one  another,  ostensibly  to  "save  the  little 
democracies"  and  perhaps  the  big  ones.  That  word  •"democ- 
racy" carries  a  world  of  connotations  in  these  days.  The 
little  ones  are  game  for  the  big  ones. 

W'-  have  in  this  America  of  ours  what  I  hope  and  believe  to 
be  the  world's  la-st  liopc  of  a  real  democracy,  the  last  refui^e  of 
a  fr*  e  ix?cple.  si. ill  the  home  of  liberty  in  all  its  forms;  of  the 
libfTtiPs  that  we  have  preserved  in  our  Constitution;  the  lib- 
erty uf  speech;  the  liberty  of  the  press;  the  liberty  of  relipion; 
the  liberty  that  we  are  proud  to  claim  as  the  heritage  of  our 
cuu-ens,  no  miittfr  from  v>hat  country  they  m.ay  have  come, 
no  matter  what  their  creed  or  color.  And  I  want  to  see  the  i 
United  States  kept  free.  We  want  no  war.  We  want  to  avoid 
the  occasions  of  war  as  we  would  avoid  a  pestilence  or  a 
plague.  We  want  no  more  foreign  alliances  with  a  Europe  | 
ihat  knows  no  way  of  settling  disputes  except  with  the  blood 
of  iic,  peoples  poured  out  on  a  soil  that  has  been  drenched 
with  .'^uch  blood  for  thousands  of  years. 

WARS    HAVE    NEVER    BROUGHT    PE.ACE 

■  A  war  never  settled  anything.  That  is  now  a  rather  tiite 
sayin:;,  yet  at  this  time  it  will  be  well  to  remember  that  all  the 
wars,  from  the  days  of  Alexander  the  Great  to  those  of  the 
man  who  rose  to  power  in  Germany  through  a  blood  pursie. 
were  futile  in  the  way  cf  establishing  peace.  Wars  have  riever 
ended  war.  Wars  have  never  brought  peace.  The  war  that 
i.s  now  impending  over  there  will  not  bring  a  peace  to  Europe. 
My  heart  goes  out  in  deep  sym.pathy  for  these  unfortunate 
and  brave  men  and  women  of  Poland.  But  her  wounds  will 
not  be  healed  and  her  wongs  will  not  be  righted  by  a  war 
between  the  nations  which  must  now  dec,enerate  into  the  'Md 
struggle  for  sea  power  and  land  power,  for  that  objective  that 
has  kept  Europ""  in  a  state  of  fear  and  almost  continuous  war 
for  centuries — "the  balance  of  power."  We  have  no  place  in 
such  a  war. 

We  gam  nothing  by  reiterating  that  Amf^rlca  wants  pt^acf^; 
by  saying  over  and  over  again  that  we  will  not  send  our  boys 
over  there  again  to  fight  Europe's  battles.  We  must  avoid 
the  occasions  of  war.  I  know  that  hope  is  in  the  hearts  of 
every  home  man  and  woman,  evrry  mother  and  father,  in  this 
countiy.  We  must  not  give  cur  boys  to  slaughter.  When  and 
if  ou:  land  is  invaded  and  the  enemy  comes  to  our  shores,  iht  n. 
in  the  words  of  a  great  American  of  our  constitutional  days. 
we  i.hall  stand  ready  to  give  our  "millions  for  defeiise,"  but 
not  one  American  lad  for  a  foreign  war.  Please  God.  we  shall 
keep  this  Nation  free,  and  untouched  by  all  th::se  seductions  of 
"pcmp  and  glory,"  the  flfe  and  the  drum,  the  music  and  the 
smging.  and  all  the  sfnt;mental  catch-alls  that  the  war  mon- 
gers, from  lime  immemorial,  have  used  to  speed  the  bloody 
battles,  the  hatrtds,  and  the  savagery  of  warfare. 
NEX-TRALrrr  is  not  a  flexible  thing 
It  will  not  do  merely  to  reiterate  the  hope  of  peace,  or  to 
keep  crying  out  in  the  churches  and  in  the  market  places  that 
"we  are  for  peace."  We  must  do  nothing  that  will  tend  to 
suck  us  into  that  whirlpool.  If  we  are  really  for  peace,  we 
must  guard  that  peace  by  every  means  in  our  power.  If 
we  are  to  be  neutral,  we  must  know  the  meaning  of  that 
word  and  stick  to  it.  Neutrality  is  not  a  flexible  thing. 
If  we  are  to  be  neutral,  the  only  way  that  we  can  main- 
tain neutrality  is  to  present  the  same  face  to  every  war- 
ring nation.  We  cannot  hope  to  escape  the  charge  of 
partisanship,  of  being  "neutral  in  deed  but  not  necessarily 
neutral  in  thought."  There  is  a  dangerous  border  line  be- 
tween these  two  forms  of  neutrality.  We  m.ust  be  on  our 
guard  against  the  prcparanda  and  the  catchwords  that  reach 
us  in  the  press,  on  the  platform,  and  over  the  air.  Look 
closely  at  that  word  "isolationalist"  that  is  being  bandied 
about  nowadays.  Before  they  get  through  with  loading  im- 
putations on  that  word,  it  will  be  almost  as  dreaded  an 
epithet  as  "Communist"  or  ""Anarchist."  Let  me  say  here  and 
now  that  if  to  be  an  "isolationist"  is  to  be  an  American  v.ho 
wants,  by  every  means  in  his  power,  to  keep  this  country  out 
of  war  and  to  hold  fast  to  American  traditions  and  American 
interests,  and  to  the  hereditary  freedoms  that  represent  our 


real  contribution  to  all  peoples  of  the  world.  I  am  proud  to 
call  myself  an  ""Lsolaticnalist."     [Applause.] 

MERCH.\ NOISING  OF   MUNITIONS   IGNOBLE 

I  cannot  work  myself  up  to  a  fever  of  approval  for  any  plan 
to  set  the  United  States  up  as  a  big  merchant  of  munitions 
for  the  warring  powers.  To  me  it  seems  an  ignoble  thing  for 
this  great  Nation  to  present  a  profiteering  face  in  a  world 
holocaust,  in  which  the  lives  of  men  and  women  and  children 
are  being  daily  sacrificed,  by  proclaiming  that  we  have  opened 
up  bu.siness  on  our  shares  to  .sell  munitions  and  war  unple- 
ments  of  all  kinds  to  whomsover  has  the  hardihood  to  come 
and  buy  our  goods  and  get  away  with  them. 

As  I  hate  war,  I  have  also  always  had  a  profound  distrust 
cf  the  big  munition  manufacturers  who  have  operated  so  long 
en  an  international  scale  in  Europe.  I  have  noticed  they 
never  hurt  one  another  in  a  busine.vs  way.  Who  ever  heard 
of  one  nation  bombing  an  enemy  munition  factory?  It  would 
seem  that  they  start  their  wars  with  some  sort  of  understnr.d- 
ing  not  to  harm  eacii  other's  munitions  industry.  The  busi- 
nes.s.  it  appears,  of  making  the  death-dealing  mi.ssiles  must  not 
be  disturbed. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.    I  yield  to  the  centleman  from  Ind.ana. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  There  is  no  truer,  no  more  genuine  friend 
of  peace  anywhere  in  the  world  than  is  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Sh-.nnonI.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  his 
admirable  argument,  boiled  down,  is  that  we  should  not 
undertake  to  wipe  out  the  sins  of  Europe  with  the  blood  of 
American  boys?    Does  he  sub.scribe  to  that? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Yes;  I  certainly  subscribe  to  that 
doctrine.     (Applause.] 

Well.  I  am  loath  to  .se"  the  United  States  setting  up  in  that 
sort  of  business,  or  becoming  a  factor  in  the  m.anufacture  and 
sale  of  the  things  that  will  go  abroad  to  keep  up  the  killing 
and  the  destruction.  I  cannot  find  any  elements  of  neutrality 
in  such  a  policy.  It  seems  a  small  part  for  our  Nation  to 
play.  I  could  understand  a  policy  of  neutrality  under  which 
we  as.^ured  the  nations  over  there  that  while  we  must  and 
shall  stand  aloof.  w(^  would  be  pleaspd  to  send  medicines, 
nurse.s,  doctors,  and  Red  Cross  attendants  to  help  h"a'.  the 
w^ar  wounds  and  bury  the  dead,  but  that  we  shall  not  send 
one  gun.  one  stick  of  dynamite,  one  airplane  with  bombs,  or 
one  submarine  to  help  in  the  siauRhter.  If  we  are  to  be 
neutral,  let  us  not  make  a  joke  of  the  word;  let  us  not  be 
hypocritical. 

FREEDOM    FREE    FROM     SPF^ULATTON 

Now,  let  me  add  just  one  word  more.  Existing  law  seems 
to  me  quite  plain  on  this  very  point  that  I  am  talking  about, 
and  it  sounds  like  honest-to-goodness  neutrality  to  me.  Let 
me  quote  one  paragraph: 

Whi'never  the  President  shall  find  that  thrro  cxlst.s  a  .state  of 
war  bntween  or  among  two  or  m"ire  foreign  states,  the  President 
shall  proclaim  such  fact  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to 
export  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  export.'d.  arnio.  amir.uni- 
tion,  or  implements  of  war  from  any  pl.ice  in  the  Uniiod  States 
to  any  bcltieerent  state  named  in  such  pr'^clamaMon  or  to  any 
neutral  state  for  transshipment  to  or  for  the  use  of  any  such 
belligerent  state. 

Now,  that  provision  sounds  safe  and  neutral  to  me.  If  we 
stand  by  it.  we  can  keep  the  peace  within  our  land  and  along 
our  own  shores.  If  we  change  that  provision  and  the  war 
over  there  runs  into  years — as  it  may — our  ports  will  be 
crowded  with  the  ships  of  the  warring  nations,  and  the  sub- 
marines will  be  swarming  along  our  coasts  to  catch  them  as 
they  go  out.  Whether  they  get  away  or  are  sunk  on  our  side 
of  the  big  water,  how  long  do  you  imagine  our  shores  will  be 
safe  from  the  submarines  of  the  nations  discriminated 
against,  or  our  factories  from  internal  sabotage,  as  in  the 
last  World  War?    Have  we  so  soon  forgotten? 

Let  me  reiterate  what  I  have  so  often  voiced:  I  hate  war 
and  all  its  futilities  and  subterfuges.  I  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincere  in  his  hope  that  a  modified  Neutrality  Act 
may  help  to  accomplish  that  purpose.  But  I  still  believe  that 
there  is  grave  danger  in  a  neutrality  that  is  expressed  in 
words  and  breached  in  deeds,  no  matter  in  what  direction  uir 
sympathies  may  lie.    Above  everything,  it  is  our  countiy  that 


we  must  defend:  cur  Nation  that  we  mtist  keep  intact  from 
war;  cur  pcop.le  that  we  must  keep  free  and  independent  in 
the  traditions  cf  our  forefathers.  For  heaven's  sake,  let  us 
keep  our  freedom  free  from  the  taint  of  the  bloody  profits  of 
war.  Let  us  keep  our  hopes  and  our  faith  in  peace  above 
every  suspicion.    I  Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  GoreK  Under  a  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House,  the  Chair  recognizas  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtJ  for  20  minutes.     ) 

THE  NEX^•R.^LITY  BILL 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  most  of  you 
share  wrh  me  the  mingled  emotions  which  I  feel  as  I  en- 
deavor to  live  up  to  my  responsibility  as  a  Member  of  Congress  i 
at  this  important  juncture  in  our  national  existence.  As  we 
sit  here  as  Membeis  of  this  body  to  consider  legislation  to 
protect  the  peace  and  preserve  the  continuance  of  representa- 
tive government  m  this  country  I  am  sure  we  are  all  mindful 
of  the  high  privikge  which  is  ours  as  Americans  and  that 
we  arc  also  conscious  of  the  fearful  responsibility  which  we 
have  in  ordrr  that  no  act  of  ours  may  move  us  an  inch  nearer 
to  war  nor  darken  by  a  single  shade  the  bright  flame  of 
Christian  domocracy  which  still  beckons  from  our  shores  to 
all  the  world  in  this  unhappy  hour. 

We  mi-et  here  in  this  special  session  not  as  representatives 
of  individual  political  districts,  or  as  advocates  of  our  respec- 
tive partisan  schools  of  thought,  but  truly  as  national  repre- 
sentatives charged  with  the  inescapable  duty  of  exercising  our 
best  collrctivf  judiani  nt  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
people  as  a  whole. 

It  is  the  vf-ry  solemnity  and  significance  of  the  occasion 
which  has  brought  us  together  which  gives  me  the  courage 
and  conviction  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in  his  first  term  to 
talk  to  you  tod.tv.  because  in  times  like  these  it  is  my  belief 
that  we  cannot  analyze  too  carefully  the  circimistan^es  which 
confront  us.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  today  primarily  to  emphasize  the  seri- 
ou  nc-s  of  the  parliamentary  situation  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves— t  ach  and  all  of  us — as  Members  of  this  House,  elected 
to  give  voice  and  direction  to  the  wishes,  the  feelings,  and  the 
highest  hopes  of  our  constituents.  I  rise  not  only  to  call 
attention  to  this  situation  but  to  protest  against  it  while  there 
Is  yet  time,  with  the  hope  that  the  resentment  bringing  forth 
this  protestation  will  be  so  widely  shared  by  all  of  you  that 
by  our  eolhctivp  action  we  can  restore  to  this  House  its  right- 
ful function  as  a  coordinate  and  responsible  branch  of 
government. 

I  am  sure  you  know  as  well  as  I — and  some  of  you  know 
m.uch  better  than  I — the  untenable  position  in  which  it  now 
appears  we  may  find  ourselves  in  our  honest  desire  to  make 
our  grmip  influence  felt  on  the  momentous  question  soon  to 
face  us.  Inasmuch  as  the  House  passed  a  neutrality  bill  at 
the  last  srs.sion.  retaining  the  arms  embargo,  and  since  the 
Senate  at  that  time  refused  to  act  on  it.  our  bill  was  pending 
in  tho  oth'T  body  at  the  beginning  of  this  session.  It  was 
given  no  consideration  in  general  debate  at  that  time  and 
strangely  enough  it  is  to  be  given  no  consideration  In  public 
debate  at  this  time.  And  to  this,  I  have  no  objection.  Each 
House  is  or  should  be  master  of  its  own  destiny  in  this 
Congress  and  can  decide  for  itself  what  legislation  it  will 
consider  and  what  legislation  it  will  cast  aside. 

But.  my  colleagues,  at  this  point  my  acquiescent  disposi- 
tion ends.  Tlie  other  body  of  this  Congress  now  has  before 
i*  for  consideration  a  new  type  of  neutrality  bill,  as  different 
from  the  bill  we  passed  as  day  from  night.  But  subtle  are 
the  meth.)ds  of  bicameralism.  Instead  of  introducing  the 
administration"s  neutrality  proposals  as  the  new  legislative 
Items  which  they  are  and  as  a  new  bill  which  it  is,  the  repeal 
strategists  have  resorted  to  a  sly  legislative  trick  in  an 
effort  to  deprive  House  Members  from  having  due  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  adequately  any  legislation  now  passed 
by  the  other  body.  I  submit  that  the  fair  and  straight- 
forward thing  to  do  would  have  been  to  Introduce  these  pro- 
posals a.s  the  new  bill  which  they  actually  comprise  rather 
tlian  to  amend  our  House  bill  by  striking  out  everything  after 


the  enacting  clause  and  writing  an  entirely  different  bill 
under  our  label.  But  such  was  not  the  case;  the  star  chamber 
session  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  other 
body — open  to  repcalists  only,  .incidentally — determined  upon 
the  device  of  amending  cur  bill  to  create  a  parliamentary  sit- 
uation, which  I  am  certain  every  red-blooded  Member  of  this 
House  recoils  against. 

ASKS    HOUSE    DEBATE    OF    30    LEGISLATIVE    DAYS 

Thus,  while  the  bill  is  an  entirely  new  piece  of  legislation, 
it  will  come  back  to  us  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  bill 
and  under  customary  procedure  will  go  to  conference,  the 
differences  will  be  ratified,  and  then  it  will  come  back  to  us 
for  a  "yes"  or  "no"  vote  with  debate  drastically  limited  and 
no  opportunity  for  amendment.  Against  this  totalitarian 
effort  to  apply  the  gag  rule  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
I  protest  with  all  my  vigor  and  ask  that  the  majority  leader 
of  this  House  assure  us  here  and  now  that  this  body  will  be 
given  its  full  rights  of  free  debate  and  unlimited  amendment 
for  a  minimum  of  30  legislative  days.  [Applause.]  At  best, 
this  would  still  provide  less  than  20  minutes  for  each  Member 
to  express  his  views  and  reflect  the  sentiment  of  his  constitu- 
ents upon  this  monumental  measure.  To  give  the  House  less 
authority  than  that  would  be  a  travesty  on  representative 
government  and  would  nullify  the  effectiveness  of  bicameral 
parliamentary  procedure. 

NOT    COMMnTED    TO    ANT    PLAN 

Let  me  make  it  clear  at  this  point — I  have  not  committed 
myself  to  any  neutrality  program  nor  agreed  to  support  any 
plan.  My  whole  purpose  in  this  speech  is  to  urge  this  House 
to  unite  in  insisting  that  we  be  given  a  full  period  of  30  legis- 
lative days  in  which  to  debate  the  issue  and  that  we  be  given 
the  right  of  unlimited  amendment  when  and  if  the  bill  comes 
to  us  for  final  consideration.  [Applause.]  Regardless  of  any- 
body's attitude  toward  neutrality  legislation,  of  this  we  can 
all  be  sure:  Any  bill  or  program  which  must  rely  for  its  pas- 
sage upon  depriving  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people 
of  their  lerislative  rights  is  not  a  piece  of  legislation  upon 
which  we  should  reasonably  dare  to  gamble  the  safety  and 
happiness  of  our  constituents.  And  if  we  are  worthy  of  the 
trust  reposed  in  us,  we  should  join  as  one  to  resist  any  attempt 
to  restrict  our  functions  by  an  effort  to  force-feed  predigested 
legislation  of  this  importance  to  the  Members  of  this  House. 
To  me  this  smacks  suspiciously  of  a  growing  indication  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  to  use  wartime  psycliology  to 
deprive  a  peacetime  nation  of  its  rights  of  self-government. 

DENOUNCES  ATTACK   ON   SIKCSSHTY  OF   CONSTITUENTS 

We  saw  an  example  of  such  a  tendency  a  week  or  so  ago 
when  a  high  administration  official  urged  Congressmen  to  dis- 
count the  importance  of  the  embargo  mail  from  their  con- 
stituents on  the  basis  that  it  was  inspired  and  paid  for  by  for- 
eign groups  and  fighting  nations.  I  thought  that  would 
forever  mark  an  all-time  high  for  political  arrogance  when 
administration  spokesmen  lu-ge  the  peoples'  representatives  to 
ignore  an  expression  of  the  peoples'  will.  But  the  chain  of 
evidence  grows  stronger.  We  now  contemplate  the  situation 
where  the  peoples'  representatives  themselves,  in  their  own 
legislative  chamber,  will  be  denied  the  rights  of  free  debate 
and  effective  amendatory  legislation.  There  are  even  some 
sly  rumors  hereabouts  that  an  effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  a 
roll-call  vote  in  the  House.  Yesterday's  news  brought  the 
report  that  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  acting 
under  the  administration  lash,  outlawed  discussion  of  contro- 
versial issues  on  paid  radio  time  in  what  was  described  as  a 
thinly  disguised  move  to  "get  Father  Coughlin  off  the  air," 
while  presiunably  war-mongering  newscasters  and  commen- 
tators will  continue  their  work  of  broadcasting  horror  stories 
and  provocative  rumors  over  the  air.  It  is  time  America 
spoke  out  against  wartime  censorship  unless  we  intend  to 
become  a  wartime  nation. 

I  hold  no  personal  brief  for  Father  Coughlin.  I  have  never 
met  the  gentleman  and  have  heard  his  broadcasts  less  than 
half  a  dozen  times  in  my  whole  life,  but  both  those  who  agree 
and  those  who  disagree  with  Father  Coughlin 's  views  on  peace 
have  a  right  to  hear  his  comments.  And  both  those  who  agree 
and  disagree  with  the  drive  to  scrap  our  neutrality  laws  by 
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repealinc;  the  arms  embargo  have  a  right  to  be  heard  on  the 

floor  of  th.s  HGU.-re. 

NO  TIME  NOW   FOR   RUBBER  STAMPS 

Fellow  Members,  how  will  you  answer  your  constituents  if 
what  I  fearfully  contemplate  comes  true  and  the  other  body 
hands  you  a  prt  digested  bill  involving  perhaps  the  lives  of 
millions  of  American  beys  and  your  constituents  ask  you, 
•'What  d'd  you  do  at  this  critical  time  in  American  history? 
What  safeguards  did  you  set  up  to  protect  our  boys  from  a 
brutal  death  on  a  foreign  battlefield?" 

Can  you — dare  you — go  home  and  say,  "I  was  sitting  here 
■waiting  for  a  conference  report  to  ccme  back  and  debating  in 
my  mind  whether  to  attach  my  name  with  a  rubber  stamp 
marked  "yes"  or  a  rubber  stamp  marked  "no."  We  were 
elected — all  of  us — to  decide  issues  by  debate  and  conference 
and  not  to  serve  as  mere  sounding  boards  to  project  or  reject 
advices  coming  to  us  from  either  the  other  end  of  this  Cap;tol 
or  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

Let  us,  therefore,  join  together  in  upholding  the  functions 
of  this  Hctxse  by  insisting  that  not  less  than  30  full  legislative 
days  be  given  over  to  debating  whatever  bill  the  Senate  may 
finally  present  to  us  for  consideration.    (Applause.) 

To  this  proposal,  in  my  opinion,  there  is  presently  no  valid 
objection.  The  only  one  which  might  have  been  raised  is  the 
one  that  while  we  debate  the  bill  Amicrican  ships  might  be 
sunk  trani^portmg  supplies  to  belligerent  nations  since  the 
cash-and-carry  restrictions  which  were  a  part  of  our  neutral- 
ity program  up  until  May  of  this  year  were  permitted  to  lapse 
by  the  majority  leadership  of  this  Congress,  because  at  tliat 
time  they  were  apparently  not  thot;  ht  of  suERcient  impor- 
tance to  revive.  Up  until  then,  we  recall,  this  country  had 
the  double  safeguard  against  getting  into  foreign  war  pro- 
vided by  the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  restric- 
tions for  nonniilitary  commodities. 

FAVORS    SENATOR   TOEFY'S   PEACE  RESOLrTTON 

However,  this  objection  which  might  have  seemed  valid  a 
few  days  ago  no  longer  exists.  Senator  Tobey.  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, yesterday  introduced  a  resolution  in  the  Senate  dividing 
the  cash-and-carry  provisions  from  the  rest  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  asking  for  its  imm.ediate  pa.s5age  so  tha:  not  another 
work  need  go  by  before  setting  up  a  safeguard  against  Ameri- 
can >hips  entering  belligerent  waters.  It  is  inconceivable  to 
me  that  Senator  Tobey's  wise  action  should  not  prevail  in  both 
Houses.  Surely  no  sincere  patriot  whose  chief  concern  in  all 
this  is  to  preserve  our  American  peace,  will  vote  against  the 
immediate  passage  of  Senator  Tobey's  mcasuie  to  estabhsii 
that  immediate  safeguard  to  peace. 

A     TEST     OF     REPEALISTS'    SINCFHITY 

The  vote  on  the  Tobey  resolution  to  apply  cash-and-carry 
restrictions  at  once  to  assure  prevent'on  of  any  untoward 
incidents  during  debate  on  this  issue  is  a  real  test  of  the 
sinot  rity  of  thase  pressing  for  embargo  repeal.  If  through 
a  negative  vote  or  willful  shelving  they  defeat  Senator 
Tobey  s  safeguard  for  peace,  all  Americans  may  well  ques- 
tion the  true  motives  back  of  the  demand  for  embargo 
repeal. 

If  the!=€  provisions  were  deemed  sufficiently  important  to 
warrant  the  calling  of  a  special  session  of  Congress,  th^y 
should  be  passed  at  once  so  that  we  can  have  their  protec- 
tion during  the  month  or  2  months  or  3  months  which  may 
elapse  while  we  discuss  the  controversial  arms  embargo 
repeal  features  of  neutrahty  policy.  After  that  safeguard 
is  pasrcd.  which  Senator  Tobey  has  so  courageously  sug- 
gested and  which  I  am  sure  Members  of  both  parties  in  both 
Hou.'ses  will  with  equal  patriotism  endorse,  then  we  can  have 
ample  time,  free  from  pressure,  to  debate  and  consider  the 
far-flung  ramifications  of  these  proposed  changes  in  our 
neutrality  legislation. 

Mr  Speaker,  we  are  about  to  be  caught  in  a  trap  not  of 
cur  own  making  unless  we  take  unusual  steps  to  regain  th^^ 
legislative  functions  on  this  important  bill  which  otherwise 
will  be  taken  away  from  us  through  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation arranged  for  \is.  We  are  not  the  authors  of  this 
un-Am,er.can  situation,  but.  my  friends,  we  can  be  the  au- 
thors of  its  solution.    Let  us  as  Americans  unite  in  insisting 


upon  securing  for  this  House  its  full  rights  of  free  d(  bate  and 
unlimited  amendment  on  this  history-making  question.  If 
we.  through  hasty  action,  erroneously  conceived  or  inade- 
quately argued,  start  this  country  en  a  policy  involving  us  m 
war,  it  will  then  be  too  late  to  demand  cur  rights  to  speak 
and  hear  conflicting  opinions.  IjjI  us  act  now  to  .-how  Amer- 
ica it  has  the  benefits  as  well  as  the  framewoik  of  a  two- 
house  national  legislature.  Let  us  not  rtcede  from  our  de- 
mands until  the  leadership  assures  us  of  not  Uss  than  30 
legislative  days  in  which  to  debate  the  effect  upon  our  coun- 
try's future  of  any  neutrality  bill  which  may  ccme  to  us  from 
the  other  body. 

You  know  and  I  know  and  all  America  knows  that  if  the 
leadership  of  this  House  a:ks  for  the  conce.ssion  that  we  may 
have  30  full  legislative  days  in  which  to  debate  it  we  will  get 
that  time  to  discuss  this  history-m.aking,  this  serious  and 
significant  proposal  which  threatens  the  lives  of  all  Ameri- 
cans.    I  Applau.-e.  1 

To  a-k  or  to  accept  less  would  be  to  reduce  our  status  (o 
that  of  puppets  and  limit  our  activities  before  the  world  to 
that  of  rubbf^r  stamps  cheerfully  accepting  the  rcle  of  stamp- 
ing our  opinions  upon  other  peoples'  legislation  with  a  hast- 
ily considered  "yes"  or  "no."  I  urge  you  face  to  face,  let 
11=;  not  vacate  our  ports,  let  us  not  side-step  our  responsibili- 
ties, let  us  ma-.A  up<;n  cur  full  rights  to  play  our  fair  part  in 
shaping  this  country's  future  destiny  in  what  may  be  her 
hour  of  greatest  peril.  To  do  less  will  be  to  place  us  b':^fore 
all  the  world  as  cravens  unworthy  of  a  public  trust. 
[  ApplauoC.l 

UNITED   ST.\TES    NEUTRALITY'   UNDER    INTERN.^TIGN.AL   I..AW 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unammous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  demand  of  my  friend  who 
has  ju-si  yielded  the  floor,  the  gentleman  from  Scuih  Ehikota 
1  Mr.  MuNDT  I .  that  thib  House,  after  the  Senate  has  worn  it.^elf 
dov,-n  m  debating  ilie  proposal  to  repeal  the  armis-embargo 
provision  of  our  neutrality  law.  be  permitted  to  debate  the 
subj"Ct  for  218  hours  is  quite  modest.  I  have  no  objection. 
[Applause.! 

Af  the  outset  of  the  dt bate  in  the  Senate  on  the  proposal 
to  repfal  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  our  neutrality  law 
I  should  l.ke  to  undertake  a  dispassionate  discuiSiOn  of  the 
subject  in  the  light  of  international  law.  My  sole  purpose 
is  to  be  helpful  to  those  wishing  accurate  information  and 
to  do  my  small  part  m  the  effort  to  reach  a  right  conclusion. 

War  brings  combatant  states  into  new  rclation.'-hips  with 
states  not  parties  to  the  ccnfl.ct.  States  not  parties  to  the 
conflict  may.  if  they  elect,  join  forces  with  one  of  the  parties 
to  the  conflict  and  thus  become  belligerents;  they  may  re- 
main quiescently  aloof;  or  they  may,  and  appropriately  and 
generally,  declare  that  the  war,  not  being  of  direct  concern 
to  them,  they  will  remain  neutral  and  insist  upon  the  recog- 
nition of  their  neutral  status  by  the  warring  belligerents. 

Internaticnal  law  recognizes  the  status  of  neutrahty.  the 
rights  of  neutrals  in  that  status,  their  duties,  and  imposes 
upon  belligeeents  the  duty  of  observmg  such  neutral  status. 
International  law  recognizes  also  the  duty  of  neutral  states 
to  observe  the  rights  of  belligerents  and  impo.ses  upon  neu- 
trals the  du'y  cf  maintaining  the  status  of  neutrality  wh.ch 
th-i-y  have  declared  or  which  is  autcmatically  imposed  upon 
them.  In  order  to  have  its  neutral  status  respected,  how- 
ever, a  neutral  state  must  preserve  an  attitude  of  non-inter- 
ference and  adopt  positive  measures  to  prevent  within  its 
terjitory  acts  which  misht  be  regarded  as  in  contravention 
of  neutrality. 

Tins  IS  Illustrated  by  the  following  expressions  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States, 
declared  on  September  5: 

And   whereas   tho    Unltrci  States   Is   on    terms  of   frlrnd'-hip   and 

Rmny  with  the  cunier.u;:  j;  powers,  and  with  the  persc-ns  Inhabiting 

their    {-evnai    domun m.-.      •      •      •     and    wh.Teas    the    luws    and 

trraties    of   the    t'n'tod    States,   ■withciit    intorffring   with    the    free 

I    expression  of  opinion  of  E>-mrathy,  neverihelcss   Impose  vipcn   all 
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persons  who  mny  be  within  their  territory  and  Jurit'diction  the 
duty  of  an  impartuil  neutrality  during  the  exibtence  of  this  con- 
test, etc  : 

Now.  therefore,  I.  •  •  •  In  order  to  preserve  tlie  neutrality 
of  the  United  Slates  •  •  •  to  enfcrrc  its  laws  and  treaties,  and 
In  order  that  all  persons,  being  warned  of  the  general  tenor  of  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  United  Si.ites  In  tliis  behalf  and  of  the 
law  of  nations,  may  thus  be  prevented  from  any  violation  of  the 
same,  do  liercby  dcciarc  and  picclnsni  thnt  •  •  •  D^e  following 
acUi  are  forbidden  to  be  done,  under  bcvere  penalties  within  the 
territory  aiid  jurisdiction  of  the  Ui;iitd  States,  to  wit. 

There  follows  an  f numeration  of  the  acts  forbidden  tmder 
the  Penal  Code  of  tlie  United  States  and  the  act  approved 
June  15.  1917. 

S.nce  int'-inatirnal  law  recognizes  that  war  cannot  be  car- 
ried on  effectively  without  interfering  in  some  degree  w^th 
the  noimal  intercourse  between  citizens  of  neutral  states  and 
warring  states  it  calls  upon  neutral  states  to  impose  upon 
their  citizens  certain  restrictions.  President  Roosevelt's 
proclamation  of  neutrality  exemplifies  these  principles  of 
mternati'-inal  law. 

The  two  lundamental  principles  of  neutral  duty,  to  wit, 
first,  that  in  all  matters  conni  cied  with  the  war  a  neutral 
state  must  abstain  from  helping  either  party,  and  second 
that  in  matters  not  connert-'d  with  the  war  A  neutral  state 
must  not  refuse  to  one  of  the  belligerents  that  which  It  grants 
to  another,  were  established  during  the  first  half  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  And  this  principle — that  the  citizens 
of  a  neutral  state  and  those  within  its  jurisdiction  mtist  not 
commit  acts  that  would  compromi.se  its  neutrality — gradually 
has  been  strcngthtnid  during  the  years  that  have  passed. 
Our  own  Neutrality  Act  of  1794  is  regarded  as  conspicuous 
for  its  clear  formulation  of  neutral  obligations. 

The  duties  imposed  upon  a  neutral  state  by  international 
law  prevent  it  from  direct  or  indirect  participation  in  the 
conflict.  Th.ey  also  prohibit  the  neutral  from  maintaining 
in  its  corporate  rapacity  siuh  commercial  relations  with  a 
belligerent  as  would  have  the  eflect  of  furnishing  him  with 
m.unitions  of  war.  Under  international  law  a  neutral  state 
must  not  lend  money  to  b<-'lligeronts,  guarantee  a  belligerent 
loan,  or  s'^11  military  supplies  to  a  belligerent.  A  neutral 
state  is  required  by  international  law  to  prevent  such  use 
of  its  territory  by  either  of  the  belligerents  as  would  tend  to 
give  one  an  advantage  over  the  other;  for  if  belligerents 
may  not  violate  the  neutrality  cf  a  state  by  comimitting  acts 
of  hostility  within  its  tciTitciy,  neither  may  a  neutral  state 
acquiesce  in  such  acts  without  giving  the  injtured  party  cause 
for  com.plaint. 

All  the  foregoing  applies  to  the  acts  of  the  state  itself. 
Neutral  states  are  not  obligated  by  international  law  to  pre- 
vent th'  ir  citizens  or  other  persons  within  their  territory 
from  maintaining  relations  with  the  belligerents  either  di- 
rectly or  mdireetly.  Internaticnal  law  distinguishes  between 
acts  of  the  state  in  its  corporate  capacity  as  a  sovereign 
powt  r  and  the  acts  of  its  indi\idiial  citizens  undertaken  upon 
their  own  initiative.  Acts  which  the  state  Itself  may  not 
commit  without  compromising  its  neutrality  may  be  com- 
mitted freely  by  its  citizens  or  others  within  Its  territory 
unl'^.<-s  specifically  prohibited  by  proclamation  or  statute. 

Neutral  states  are  not  under  obligation  to  prevent  individ- 
uals within  their  territory  from  giving  expression  to  opinions 
or  criiici.'^m.s  unfa\nrable  to  either  of  the  belligerents;  and 
It  was  in  recognition  of  thL'^  principle  of  International  law 
that  President  Wilson  in  11M4  appealed  to  our  citizens  to 
be  •■impartial  in  thcufht  as  v. ell  as  action"  In  order  that, 
while  unrt-.t noted  by  the  terms  of  international  law,  we 
might  nrvr-rtheless  givf  no  cause  for  offense;  and  President 
Roosrv.  It  in  his  prn.-^lamaMon  pointed  out  that  although  the 
laws  and  treaties  of  the  Unit-'d  States  do  not  Interfere  with 
free  expression  of  opinion  and  sympathy,  yet  they  do  impose 
an  impartial  neutrality.  Although  these  requirements  are  in 
excels  of  the  requirements  of  international  law,  they  un- 
doubtedly are  highly  desirable  and  justifiable  as  a  matter  of 
domestic  policy.  Lik-'V.-ise,  a  noutral  state  is  not  required 
to  prr-vent  individuals  from  Imdmg  money  to  either  cf  the 
belligerents,  although  it  may  prevent  such  practice  by  law; 
and  in  1914  our  State  Department  declared  that  loans  by 


American  bankers  to  belligerents  were  inconsistent  with  the 
spirit  cf  neutrality. 

With  respect  to  the  sale  of  mtmitions  of  war  the  practice 
for  neutral  states  has  been  an  unwillingness  to  restrict  the 
ordinary  commercial  relations  of  their  citizens  with  belliger- 
ents. But  belligerents,  of  course,  have  the  right  to  prevent 
that  commerce  to  the  extent  they  can  by  the  capttire  and 
confiscation  of  the  contraband  during  transit  from  the 
neutral  to  the  belligerent  state.  This  practice  is  well  estab- 
lished and  of  time-honored  effect.  It  was  given  special 
recognition  in  the  recommendations  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  last  spring;  and  America,  particularly,  exemplified 
it  in  the  blockade  of  southern  ports  during  the  war  between 
the  States.  Although  there  is  much  debate  as  to  what  con- 
stitutes contraband  of  war  there  is  no  debate  about  the  fact 
that  munitions  are  and  always  have  been  recognized  as 
contraband.  For  their  capture  neither  the  citizen  nor  the 
neutral  state  has  any  redress.  As  contraband  they  are  sub- 
ject to  seizure  wherever  they  may  be  foimd;  and  this,  too, 
was  recognized  by  the  President  in  his  message  to  the  Con- 
gress on  September  21,  when  he  recommended  that  Amer- 
ican producers  and  shippers  of  such  articles,  should  the 
present  Neutrality  Act  be  modified,  divest  themselves  en- 
tirely of  title  before  deUvering  them  to  the  purchasers,  a 
measure  of  precaution  which  the  President  believes  will 
help  us  to  preserve  our  neutral  status  for  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  removing  all  desire  or  necessity  on  the  part  of 
our  citizens  engaged  in  such  commerce  to  seek  redress  in 
the  event  of  seizure,  either  directly  or  through  our  Govern- 
ment. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  a  new  neutrality  pro- 
posal, drafted  In  accordance  partly  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  President  Roosevelt  and  the  existence  of  a  state  of 
war  in  Europe.  That  proposal  reflects  certain  principles 
formulated  under  International  law  and  our  own  traditional 
policy  observed  almost  unbrokenly  since  the  foundation  of 
the  Republic.  What  are  those  principles  and  what  has  been 
that  policy? 

At  the  beginning  of  our  national  existence  we  still  were 
bound  to  England  by  ties  of  consanguinity,  commerce,  and 
national  characteristics,  although  free  and  Independent  in 
matters  of  government.  To  Prance  we  were  bound  by  ties  of 
gratitude  for  the  assistance  she  had  rendered  us.  These  ties, 
though  practically  informal,  were  perhaps  more  binding  than 
the  formal  conventions  into  which  we  had  entered  with  both 
these  States,  for,  despite  the  fact  that  we  regarded  it  as  best 
for  our  interests  not  to  be  bound  to  any  foreign  power  for- 
mally, we  had,  nevertheless,  been  compelled  by  force  of  inter- 
national circumstances  to  enter  into  treaties  and  conventions 
respecting  our  commerce,  our  use  of  the  seas,  the  integrity 
of  our  territory,  and  certain  principles  of  international  law, 
particularly  those  relating  to  privateering,  prize,  and  the  use 
of  our  ports  in  time  of  war. 

When,  in  April  1793,  war  was  declared  between  FYance,  on 
one  side,  and  England  and  Spain,  on  the  other,  Washington, 
Jefferson,  and  Hamilton  alike  turned  their  attention  to  the 
matter  of  our  neutrality.  On  April  23,  1793.  President  Wash- 
ington issued  a  proclamation  of  neutrality,  although  not 
using  the  term  "neutrality,"  but  declaring  that  we  were  at 
peace  with  both  England  and  France,  warning  our  citizens  to 
abstain  from  acts  of  hostility  and  not  to  trade  with  the 
powers  at  war  in  any  of  "those  articles  which  are  deemed 
contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations." 

President  Washington's  declaration  of  neutrality  in  that 
crisis,  which  had  been  brought  on  by  the  conduct  of  Genet, 
has  characterized  our  policy  with  respect  to  neutrality 
throughout  our  history.  It  was  a  grave  problem  for  President 
Washington;  but  he  knew  how  much  depended  upon  our 
neutrality  and  he  was  resolute  in  his  course  of  action.  He 
was  determined  that  we  should  not  become  a  party  to  the 
conflict  then  raging.  Washington's  policy  is  exemplified  in 
the  recent  proclamation  of  President  Roosevelt,  in  which  he 
urges  our  citizens  to  maintain  a  neutral  attitude  and  warns 
against  the  commission  of  unneutral  or  hostile  acts  within 
otir  territory.    The  policy  adopted  by  President  Washington 
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wa?^  formulated  In  our  Neutrality  Act  of  1794,  which  imposed 
prr-dtips  upon  those  enlisting  in  the  services  of  a  foreign 
state,  fitting  out  privateers,  or  ivsing  our  ports  for  the  purpo::e 
of  committing  unneutral  acts.  Taken  together  with  his  proc- 
lamiatiGn  and  the  rules  adopted  by  the  Cabinet  on  August  3, 
1793,  it  established  not  merely  our  own  policy  of  neutrality, 
but  It  contributed  a  great  deal  to  the  formulation  of  principles 
of  international  law  upon  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

The  policy  which  we  adopted  then  represented  the  most 
advanced  views  of  that  day  with  respect  to  the  duties  of 
neutral  states.  It  aided  in  keeping  us  out  of  war  at  a  time 
when  our  citizens  received  a  representative  of  France  with 
an  ovation,  aided  him  in  fitting  out  privateers  in  our  waters, 
and  t -scorted  him  by  thousands  on  his  way  to  present  to  Presi- 
dent Washington  his  credentials  of  ofl&ce. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes  more. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
ritiht  to  object,  will  the  gentleman  have  time  to  answer  one 
or  two  questions  before  he  concludes  his  remarks? 

Mr.  COX.  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  any  question  the 
gentleman  may  see  fit  to  propound,  if  it  is  within  my  power 
to  do  .so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Gore)  .    Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COX.    Yes:  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.     The  gentleman  is  making  a  very  fine 
argument,  and  I  have  enjoyed  it  immensely.    As  I  under- 
stand, neutrality  presupposes  belligerent  nations  and  it  pre- 
supposes an  equal  state  of  friendliness  on  bthalf  of  the  neutral 
toward  both  belligerents.     Is  that  right? 
Mr.  COX.     Of  course;  that  is  quite  true.  • 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  And  the  gentleman  agrees  with  that 
statement? 

Mr.  COX.  I  agree  that  neutrality  means  uniformity  of 
treatment. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  And  an  equal  state  of  friendliness  toward 
both  belligerents. 

Mr.  COX.  Insofar  as  friendliness  may  be  reflected  by  con- 
duct cf  government,  by  legislation  or  by  proclamation  of  the 
Executive. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  COX.    With  pleasure:  yes. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  was  wondering  whether  in 

the  gentleman's  study  he  has  found  anything  in  international 

law  that  would  require  a  neutral  to  permit  the  sale  of  arms 

to  a  belligerent. 

Mr.  COX.     Oh,  of  course  not. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    The  right  cf  a  neutral,  then, 

is  the  right  of  a  vendor  to  refuse  to  sell 

Mr.  COX.  No  belligerent  state  has  a  right  to  dem.and  of  a 
neutral  state  the  sale  of  arms  to  It. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Then  certainly  national  policy 
expressed  in  a  neutrality  law  that  said  that  we  will  not  sell 
is  perfectly  within  the  rights  of  a  neutral  nation  to  pass. 

Mr.  COX.  Of  course,  that  is  true,  sir.  The  act  which  the 
Senate  is  now  considering,  putting  an  embargo  upon  the  sale 
of  munitions  ot  war  to  a  belligerent  nation,  violates  no  pron- 
sion  cf  international  law. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  sentence  was  used,  I 
believe  in  the  President's  address,  or  at  least  it  has  been 
repeatedly  referred  to  since,  referring  to  the  right  of  a  bel- 
ligerent to  bu>-  anything,  anj-where,  at  any  time,  and  it  seems 

to  me 

Mr.  COX.  The  traditional  policy  of  this  Government  is  to 
maintain  that  attitude  with  respect  to  belligerent  nations. 
In  other  words,  the  act  which  we  are  now  considering  amend- 
ing was  a  departure  on  the  part  of  this  Government  from 
the  traditional  policy  it  has  always  maintained. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  But  perfectly  within  the 
power  of  this  country  to  adopt  without  violating  interna- 
tional law. 


Mr.  COX.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
to  me  for  a  question  on  that  same  point? 

Mr.  COX.     With  pleasure. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Ii  it  was  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional policy  of  this  Government,  why  did  we  make  tliat  de- 
parture"' 

Mr.  COX.  Well,  I  presume  In  the  wisdom  of  the  Congress 
It  was  thcu2:ht  the  wise  and  the  best  thinir  to  do. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Would  not  the  gentleman  go  so  far  as 
to  agree  with  me  that  we  made  that  departure  for  tne  purpose 
of  conducting  ourselves  in  a  manner  which  would  probably 
keep  us  from  becoming  involved  in  war? 

Mr.  COX.  I  probably  would  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  it  was  then  thought  the  adoption  of  the  law  was  in 
the  interest  of  peace.     Does  that  satisfy  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Pa'^sibly. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Would  the  gentleman  mind  informing 
us  just  what  has  happened  that  makes  him  feel  that  the 
law  we  passed  in  1935  and  repassed  in  1937  has  not  worked 
toward  peace? 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  not  contending  that  It  has  not  so  worked, 
and  I  have  no  particular  desire  to  combat  the  views  which 
I  think  the  gentleman  entertains. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  am  locking  for  information.  I  have 
the  very  highest  respect  for  the  gentleman  whom  I  am  now- 
addressing.  I  have  no  fixed  opinion  on  this  subject  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  COX.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  contending 
that  this  is  a  one-sided  question. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  information  I  would  like  to  have 
the  gentleman  furnish,  if  he  can,  is  jun  what  has  happened 
that  makes  the  administration  feel  that  the  law  we  have  now 
is  not  working  toward  peace  but.  on  the  contrary,  is  working 
toward  war? 

Mr.  COX.  I  am  unwilling  to  set  it  down  as  my  opinion 
that  the  law  is  not  working  in  the  interest  of  peace.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  in  my  opinion  the  adoption  of  the  law  was 
a  serious  mistake.  Repealing  it  at  this  time  may  involve 
serious  trouble.  I  do  not  know.  I  think  it  would  have  been 
much  easier  to  have  repealed  it  when  Congress  was  in  regular 
session,  but  I  do  not  think  you  could  fairly  say  that  it  is  an 
expression  of  particularly  unfriendliness  toward  any  of  the 
warring  states.  It  may,  however,  be  fairly  contended  as 
being  the  promise  of  an  increase  in  business,  which  accounts 
for  much  of  the  support  the  proposal  is  receiving.  I  think  it 
may  be  said  that  it  is  an  expression  cf  friendliness  toward 
England  and  France,  but  there  is  nothing  that  is  unneutral 
about  it  insofar  as  our  willingness  to  deal  with  all  warring 
powers, 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
m.an  yield? 

Mr.  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  FYom  a  good,  sound  business 
standpoint,  does  the  gentleman  think  it  is  Vvise  to  sell  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  war  supplies,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war,  under  a  credit-and-carry  basis  as  proposed  in  the 
new  bill,  to  countries  which  now  are  in  default  to  the  almost 
bankrupt  American  taxpayers'  Treasury  to  the  tune  of  more 
than  $13,000,000,000? 

Mr.  COX.    I  am  against  the  credit  provision  of  the  act. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Does  not  the  gentleman  be- 
lieve from  a  cash-and-carry  standpoint  that  our  foreign 
debt  defaulting  nations  should  use  the  cash  which  they  have 
to  pay  for  what  they  carried  from  America  during  the  last 
World  War  and  thereby  help  relieve  our  heavily  burdened 
taxpayers?     Charity  begins  at  home. 

Mr.  COX.  I  think  their  obligations  to  us  should  have  been 
paid  before  they  engaged  in  another  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  trying  to  develop  this  subject  in  a  manner  as  will  make 
my  statement  of  use  to  both  those  who  favor  and  those  who 
oppose  change  in  our  neutrality  law.  I  do  not  insist  that 
anyone  accept  the  conclusions  that  I  have  drawn. 


The  time  of  the 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  fMr.  Gore» 
gentleman  fM>m  Georgia  has  expired. 

Mr.  SCH.'\FER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  be  extended 
for  15  minute^.  . 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection?       ' 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  Bur  if  Pre.-ident  Wa'^hington  was  forced  ulti- 
mately to  reque.-t  Genet's  recall  b-eau^e  of  his  unneutral 
conduet,  he  was  nevertheless  determined  not  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  our  own  citizen^  in  the  conduct  of  their 
commerce  as  he  con^tru-^d  those  rights  under  the  principles 
of  iniernational  law.  When  the  British  complained  tliat  we 
were  selling  arms  to  an  agent  of  the  Fi-ench  Government, 
Jefferson,  as  Secretary  of  State,  replied  that  American  citi- 
zens always  had  been  free  to  make,  vend,  and  export  arms: 
that  It  is  the  consistent  occupation  and  calling  of  some  of 
them;  that  to  suppre.^'^  their  callings,  the  only  means,  per- 
haps, of  their  .-ub.-i.-tence.  because  a  war  exists  in  foreign 
and  distant  countries,  in  which  we  have  no  concern,  would 
scarcely  be  expected:  that  it  v/ould  be  hard  in  principle  and 
im::cssible  in  practice;  that  the  law  cf  nations  respecting 
the  rights  of  those  at  peace  does  not  require  from  them 
f^uch  an  internal  deran<;,ement  in  their  occupations;  that  it 
is  satisfied  with  the  penally  of  confi.scation  by  belligerent 
powers:  and  that  President  Washington's  proclamation  had 
warned  our  citiZf^ns  that  they  would  be  compelled  to  run  the 
risk  of  that  penalty. 

If  later  JeHer.-on  pursued  a  ceur.se  apparently  contrary  to 
that  which  he  declared  in  his  reply  to  Britain  in  1793,  he 
did  so  because  he  beli-vcd  that  the  restrictions  upon  Amer- 
ican commerce  could  Ije  pi  evented  by  no  other  means  than 
by  the  embargo  v.-hich  he  recommend-  d  to  the  Congress  on 
December  18,  1807,  and  which  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
within  5  hours  after  the  reading  at  the  PreMdent's  message, 
and  by  the  House  of  Representatives  within  3  days. 

Jefferson's  action  in  rccommt>nding  the  embargo  of  1807 
must  not  be  construed  as  an  abar.dnnment  of  the  principles 
which  he  had  stated  so  clearly  in  1793.  Jefferson  was  con- 
fronted with  the  difiicult  problem  of  k(  cpmg  out  of  a  war  in 
which  both  belligerents  were  eiiL'afted  in  hostile  acts  against 
our  .shipping:  he  was  determined  that  we  should  remain  free 
from  the  conflict ;  and  the  only  means  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  effective  m  bringing  to  an  end  the  hostile  acts  of  the 
belligerents  toward  us  was  to  remove  our  shipping  from  the 
seas.  His  recommendation  was  not  intended  to  aid  either 
belligerent.  It  was  the  only  peaceful  means  at  his  disposal  to 
compel  two  powerful  belligerents  to  cea^se  their  hostile  acts 
against  us. 

True,  the  embargo  of  1807  was  not  successful  in  accom- 
plishing its  cbj'xtive.  Whether  it  could  have  been  enforced, 
and  what  it.--  '  ffecvs  micht  have  been  upon  the  belligerents  as 
well  as  upon  the  United  Stafs  alwi^ys  will  remain  moot  ques- 
tions. The  facts  remain  that  Amer.^-an  shippers  avoided  the 
act;  the  Prcadential  election  of  1803  found  Jefferson  declin- 
ing a  third  term;  and  before  Madison  .'■ucceeded  to  the  Pres- 
idency the  einbarno  w.is  replaced  with  the  act  of  noninter- 
course  with  Britain  and  Fi-anee.  h  aving  American  shipping 
free  to  sail  to  many  ports.  There  p:obably  is  little  doubt 
that  the  embargo  of  1807  did  a*d  France  as  against  Great 
Britain.  It  also  undoubtedly  transferred  much  of  the  carry- 
ing trade  of  the  United  States  to  BrUain  and  proved  a  positive 
benefit  to  Briti.sh  shipping. 

Jeffersons's  successor  in  the  Presidency  found  himself  con- 
fronted with  a  continuation  of  what  appeared  to  be  perennial 
warfare  between  G:eat  Britain  and  France.  On  November  2, 
1810,  he  issued  a  proclamation  su'^pendmc  commercial  inter- 
course with  Great  Britain,  effective  in  February  1811-  On 
May  1,  1811,  the  British  frigate  Gucnicre  impressed  John 
Deggins  from  the  American  Sp:tftrc.  off  Sandy  Hook. 

President  Madison's  me.<^sagc  to  tlie  Twelfth  Congress 
recited  the  wrongs  which  we  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
belligerents  and  made  various  su'-TCstions.  It  was  followed 
by  another  on  June  1.  1812,  recapitulating  the  wrongs  Which 
America  had  suffered  at  the  liands  of  England  and  it  sug- 
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gested  a  declaration  of  war.  Congress  declared  war  against 
Great  Britain  on  June  18,  1812.  The  declaration  of  war 
was  preceded  by  the  embargo  recommended  by  Madison  on 
April  1,  and  enacted  into  law  by  Congress,  with  a  limitation 
of  90  days,  reflecting  the  hesitancy  of  both  President  and 
Congress  to  adopt  warlike  measures  if  measures  short  of  war 
might  be  successful  in  preventing  war. 

The  embargo  of  1812  must  be  regarded,  as  the  embargo 
of  1807,  as  a  measure  designed  to  prevent  our  entry  into  war 
by  compelling  belligerents  to  cease  their  hostilities  against 
us.  It  was  not  intended  as  an  act  of  neutrality;  it  does  not 
appropriately  fall  within  the  category  of  neutrality.  Both 
embargoes  were  intended  to  bring  belligerent  nations  com- 
mitting hostile  acts  against  us  *o  an  end  of  such  hostilities 
without  a  positive  act  of  war  on  our  part.  'While  we  sought 
to  preserve  our  neutral  rights,  we  at  the  same  time  sought 
to  remain  at  peace  with  both  belligerents.  These  acts  of 
embargo  were  designed  to  keep  us  out  cf  war,  and  they 
probably  did.  We  were  compelled  to  declare  war  in  1812.  not 
because  of  the  existence  of  the  embargo  but  because  both 
belligerents  were  engaged  in  hostile  acts  against  us.  Madi- 
son's message  of  June  1,  1812,  recites  the  violations  of  the 
American  flag  on  the  high  seas,  the  refusal  of  Great  Britain 
to  repeal  orders  in  council,  and  Indian  disturbances  in  the 
Northwest.  These  were  in  the  main  effective  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  us,  leaving  us  no  choice  but  a  declaration  of  war. 

At  the  time,  however,  Calhoun  clearly  enunciated  the  policy 
which  has  appeared  to  be  more  appropriately  ours  when  he 
said  that  the  restrictive  system  as  a  mode  of  resistance  never 
had  been  a  favorite  one  with  him;  that  it  does  not  suit  the 
genius  of  our  people,  or  that  of  our  Government,  or  the 
geographical  character  of  our  country:  that  we  had  had  a 
peace  like  a  war;  and  that  the  only  thing  that  is  worse  is  a 
war  like  a  peace. 

However  the  embargoes  of  1807  and  1811  may  be  regarded, 
they  are  not  to  be  construed  as  departures  from  our  tradi- 
tional policy  of  neutrality  in  a  strict  sense.  They  were  rather 
measures  short  of  war.  They  were  designed  not  so  much  to 
keep  us  neutral  as  to  prevent  aggression  against  us.  That 
they  did  not  prove  efficacious  is  a  matter  of  history;  that  they 
were  unpopular  is  a  matter  of  history;  that  they  were  un- 
popular is  exemplified  by  the  fact  that  our  people  avoided 
the  former  and  preferred  war  to  the  latter. 

America's  policy  of  neutrality  is  expressed  in  the  Presiden- 
tial proclamations  of  neutrality  and  the  acts  of  Congress 
enacted  during  the  years  from  1793  to  1818,  and  largely 
embodied  in  the  latter  year  in  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act. 
This  policy  establishes  the  principles  that  a  neutral  state 
must  not  officially  aid  belligerents  in  matters  relating  to  war, 
and  that  the  citizens  or  subjects  of  neutrals  must  refrain 
from  acts  that  have  a  direct  and  immediate  effect  in  aug- 
menting the  warlike  force  of  any  of  the  parties  to  the  contest. 
But  these  earlier  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  are 
silent  upon  the  questions  of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
contraband  of  w'ar,  and  prior  to  the  present  Arms  Embargo 
Act,  and  exclusive  of  the  embargoes  of  1807  and  1811.  we 
never  have  prohibited  such  trade.  Our  traditional  policy  has 
been  to  leave  cur  citizens  free  to  pursue  their  customary 
commercial  activities,  although  warning  them  of  the  risk  they 
assum.e  when  they  continue  such  activities  during  a  state  of 
war  between  foreign  states.  In  the  absence  of  specific  pro- 
hibitory municipal  law.  trafBc  in  contraband  of  war  becomes, 
according  to  our  traditional  policy,  an  offense  against  the 
law  of  nations,  punishable  under  the  rules  cf  that  law  when, 
for  the  purpose,  that  law  is  administered  in  the  prize  courts 
of  belligerents,  and  where  the  penalty  invariably  is  that  of 
forfeiture. 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield?  , 

Mr.  COX     Yes.  ' 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Was  this  embargo  of  1807 
an  embargo  on  arms  or  on  commodities? 

Mr.  COX.     On  commodities. 

This  principle  was  exemplified  later  in  our  history  in 
Webster's  note  to  the  Mexican  Government  in  reply  to  the 
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protest  of  that  Government  apainst  the  alleged  violation  of 
cur  neutrality  by  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States 
who.  It  was  asserted,  had  supplied  arms  to  Texas  while  at 
war  with  MfXico.     Webster  said: 

It  Is  not  tho  prartire  of  nations  to  prohibit  their  owti  subjects, 
by  pre\iou6  lawp,  frcm  truffitkir.g  in  articles  contrabanct  of  \^ar. 
Such  trade  is  c  irr:<cl  on  at  the  risk  of  thote  en'siif^ecl  in  it.  under 
the  liabilities  anc!  pcufiUles  pre-cribed  by  the  !r.v  cf  nations  or 
rar»lrular  treaMes  If  it  be  tr\:e,  therefore,  tliat  citl/^ns  of  the 
L'luTed  States  h-ivc  been  enuatjed  In  a  commerce  by  whif-li  Texiis. 
an  enemy  of  M'Xiro  hii.s  been  suppht-d  with  arms  and  munitions 
of  w  ir.  the  C;-vtrnmcnt  of  the  United  States,  neverthe'.c&e.  was 
not  bound  »o  prevent  It;  could  not  have  prevented  it  without  a 
manifest  departure  f r:  m  the  principles  of  neutrality,  and  is  in  no 
way  answerablf^  lur  the  coi.s-quonces.  Suf-h  commerce  is  left  to 
Us  ordiiairy  fule.  accciding  to  the  law  of  nations. 

There  never  has  b^^en  any  question  that  international  law 
permits  trade  in  contraband  of  war  subject  to  the  rights  and 
powers  of  belligerents  to  prevent  it.  During  the  Woild 
War — 1914-18 — our  policy  as  a  neutral  state  prior  to  our 
active  participation  as  a  belligerent,  was  to  conform  fully  to 
thp  practices  of  international  law  and  usage,  and  when  pro- 
tests were  made  against  our  course  of  action  we  asserted  our 
determination  not  to  deviate  frcm  it.  As  early  as  1914  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Hon.  William  Jennings  Bryan,  notified  the 
belligerents  that  we  would  observe  the  rules  of  international 
law  and  that  we  would  adhere  to  our  traditionfvl  policy. 

In  his  proclamation  of  August  4,  1914,  President  Wilson 
warned  that  although  our  citizens  and  persons  subject  to 
our  jurisdiction  might  lawfully  manufacture  and  sell  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  and  carry  them  upon  the  high  seas 
lor  the  use  of  a  belligerent  they  could  not  do  so  without 
incurring  the  risk  of  hostile  capture  and  the  penalties  im- 
posed by  the  law  of  nations. 

In  1915.  our  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  William  Jennings 
Br>-an,  in  a  memorandum  to  Senator  Stone,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  had  requested 
Mr.  Bryan  to  explain  why  we  had  not  interfered  with  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  Great  Britain  and  her  allies. 
stated  tliat  there  was  then  no  power  in  the  Executive  to 
prevent  the  sale  cf  ammunition  to  belligerents;  and  that  the 
duty  of  a  neutral  to  restrict  trade  in  munitions  of  war  never 
had  been  impjsed  by  international  law;  and  that  it  was 
not  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  prevent  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  into  belligerent  territory,  except  in  the 
case  of  neighboring  American  republics,  and  then  only  when 
civil  strife  had  prevailed. 

In  that  miemorandum  Mr.  Bryan  pointed  out  that  the 
nations  then  at  war  had  not  limited  the  sale  of  munitions 
when  they  were  neutrals;  and  he  cited  the  memorandtmi 
that  had  been  presented  by  the  German  Ambassador  to  our 
Government  on  December  15.  1914.  in  which  the  German 
Government  had  set  out  its  general  attitude  toward  the 
citizens  of  neutral  countries  engaged  in  the  manufacture  and 
sale  of  contraband,  to  wit.  that  imder  the  general  principles 
of  international  law  no  exception  could  be  taken  to  neutral 
states  letting  war  materials  go  to  Germany's  enemies  from 
or  through  neutral  territory,  and  that  the  adversaries  of 
Germany  in  that  conflict  were,  in  the  opinion  of  the  German 
Government,  authorized  to  draw  on  the  United  States  for 
contraband  of  war.  especially  arms,  worth  billions  of  marks. 

With  respect  to  a  rigid  observance  of  those  principles  of 
international  law  that  require  equal  treatment  to  all  belliger- 
ents, no  incident  could  be  more  illustrative  of  America's 
scrupulous  attitude  than  the  incident  of  the  Deutschland. 
when  that  German  submarine  arrived  at  the  port  of  Balti- 
more on  July  9.  1916.  with  a  cargo  of  dyestuff  from  Bremen. 
To  the  protests  of  the  British  and  French  embassies  at  Wash- 
intiton  that  the  Deutschland  was  potentially  a  warship,  our 
State  Department,  basing  its  reply  upon  the  report  of  the 
collt'."tor  of  ciistom?  at  Baltimore,  ruled  that  it  was  a  mer- 
chant ship,  and  we  treated  it  accordingly,  and  permitted  it 
to  purchase  a  return  cargo  selected  by  its  master.  "  In  a 
strong  note  cur  State  Department  notined  the  governments 
of  France,  Great  Britain.  Russia,  and  Japan,  that  so  tar  as 
the  treatment  of  either  war  or  merchant  submarines  in 
American  waters  was  concerned  our  Government  reserved  its 
liberty  of  action  in  rll  respects  and  would  treat  such  vessels 


as  becam.e  the  action  cf  a  power  which  could  be  sa'd  to  ha\e 
taken  the  fn>:t  st'  p.s  toward  establi>iiing  the  principles  of 
neutrality  and  which  for  more  than  a  century  had  mai.'i- 
tained  these  principles  in  the  traditional  "spirit  and  with  the 
high  sense  of  impartiality  in  winch  th^-y  had  been  concfivtd. 

Our  determination  to  pur.sue  a  policy  ba'=;ed  upon  tiie 
principles  cf  international  law  was  given  clltct  in  1915 
when  our  Government  rcqu*'sted  the  rec.xll  of  Mr.  Con- 
stantin  Dumba.  th'>  Au.stro-Hunganan  Arr.ba.-,sad:jr  at  Wa.,h- 
ington.  who  admitted  that  h"  had  sugre^ted  to  his  govern- 
ment plans  to  instifate  strikes  in  American  plants  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war. 

In  requesting  the  recall  of  Mr.  Dumba.  Mr.  Lansing  stated 
that  Mr.  Dumba  had  conspired  to  cripple  the  legitimate 
industries  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  to  inter- 
rupt their  legitimate  trade,  and  that  for  th.at.  among  other 
reasons,  he  no  longer  was  acceptable  to  our  Government  as 
the  Ambassador  of  Au.Ntria-Hungary  at  Washington. 

In  reply  to  protests  of  the  Au.stro-Hunganan  Gov^'mment, 
against  our  sale  of  munitions.  Mr.  Lansing  clearly  stated  our 
policy  under  the  practices  of  international  law  in  a  memo- 
randum dated  August  12.  1915,  as  follows: 

Manifestly  the  Id.-a  of  strict  neutrality  now  advar.ced  bv  the 
imperial  and  royal  government  would  involve  a  neutr.d  nation 
in  a  ma.ss  of  perpiexiiies  which  would  ob^cure  the  wlu.Ie  field  of 
International  oblij:at;on,  produce  eccnonilc  confu'^lon,  and  deprive 
all  commerce  and  ind\istry  of  leeitunate  fields  cf  enterpri.'^e.  ulr-ady 
heavily  burdened  by  the  unavoidable  restrictions  of  war. 

Mr.  Lansing  then  directed  attention  to  the  practices  which 
had  been  pursued  by  both  Austria-Hungary  and  Germany 
previously,  especially  in  the  war  m  South  Africa,  and  stated: 

If  at  that  time  A-i.--tria-Hungary  and  her  present  ally,  Oermany. 
had  rffu.sed  to  sell  a  ms  and  ammun!t;(  n  to  Great  Brltahi  en  tiie 
eround  that  to  do  so  would  violate  the  spirit  cf  strict  neutrahty, 
the  imperial  and  royal  government  might  with  greuter  consistency 
and  greater  force  ui^e  its  prcseut  ccuttntion. 

But  with  respect  to  our  own  pohcy,  Mr.  Lansing  continued: 

A  nation  whose  principle  and  policy  It  is  to  rely  upon  inter- 
national obligation.,  apd  internaiion.il  Justice  to  p.vserve  its 
political  and  territorial  intogrity  might  become  the  prey  cf  an  ag- 
gressive nation  wlio.-e  po'.icv  and  practice  it  is  to  Increase  it.s  military 
strength  durlr^  r.mes  of  p-"ace,  with  the  design  of  conquest.  uiUe^a 
the  nation  attacked  can.  after  war  had  been  declared.  ^  ;  into  the 
markets  of  the  world  and  purchase  the  means  to  defend  ;to-lf 
apamst  the  aggressor.  The  general  adaption  by  the  nations  cf  the 
world  cf  the  theory  that  neutrnl  power-  ought  to  prohibit  the  sale 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents  would  coniptl  evrry  nation 
to  have  in  readiness  at  all  times  sufflcient  n.unitions  cl  war  to 
meet  any  enier^mcy  which  might  ari.^e  and  to  erect  and  maintuiu 
establishments  for  the  m.-uiufac'ure  of  arms  and  munitions  suffi- 
cient to  supply  the  needs  of  Its  niUitary  and  naval  forces  through- 
out the  progress  cf  a  war.  Manifestly,  the  application  of  ihls 
theory  would  result  in  every  nation  bcccinir.g  an  armed  camp,  ready 
to  resist  aggression,  and  tempted  to  employ  f,,rce  in  asserting  i'3 
rljhts  rath'i-  th.in  appeal  to  reason  and  justice  for  the  ^.ettlcmeut 
of  international  disputes. 

Perceiving,  as  it  docs — 

Continued  Mr.  Lansing — 

That  the  adoption  of  the  principle  that  It  Is  the  dutv  of  a  neutral 
to  prohibit  the  sale  or  arms  and  anuTiunlticn  to  a  belligerent  during 
the  progress  of  a  war  would  in-viiably  give  the  advantag.-  to 
the  belligerent  which  had  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions m  time  of  pvacf  and  which  had  laid  in  vast  stores  of  artn.s 
and  ammunition  in  anticipation  of  war.  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Ls  convinced  that  the  adoption  of  the  theory  would 
force  militarism  on  the  world  and  work  against  that  universal  peace 
which  IS  the  desire  una  purpo^e  cf  all  nations  wh.ich  exalt  justice 
and  righteousness  In  their  relations  with  one  another. 

Summing  up.  Mr.  Lan.^^ing  said  that — 

Tlie  principles  of  international  law.  the  practice  of  nations,  the 

national  saf-ty  of  the  United  Slates  and  other  n.itions  withrut 
grcuT  miti'ar^,'  and  navp.l  e^rabh-hments.  the  pr-vention  of  increasod 
armies  and  navies,  the  adoption  of  peaceful  method,--  for  the  ad- 
justment of  international  differences,  and,  linally.  neutrality  itself, 
are  opposed  to  the  proiutition  b>  a  mutral  nation  cl  the  (xpuita- 
t;nn  of  arms,  amniunitmn,  ur  other  muniticns  of  war  to  belligerent 
powers  during  ihf  pmgrcss  of  the  war. 

Here,  indeed,  is  the  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States 
set  forth  clearly,  cogently,  and  succinctly.  And  to  this  pjlicy 
we  have  adhered,  m  the  conviction  that  for  us  it  is  the  best 
puLcy.  Our  conduct  has  been  guided  not  merely  by  a  con- 
sideration of  self-interest,  justifiable  as  that  might  be.  but 
the  principle  of  neutrality  under  international  law. 


We  have  not  heretofore  interfered  with  cur  citizens  engaged 
in  the  manufacture  and  sale  cf  munitions  of  war:  we  never 
have  refused  an  equal  opportunity  to  r.ations  engaped  in  war 
to  purchase  munitions  of  war  from  our  citizens.  We  hav?  not 
maintained  a  lar?:e  standing  army;  we  have  not  ac.umulated 
\ast  arsenals;  we  never  have  assumed  the  role  of  an  aggressor. 
We  have  pursued  a  ix^licy  recognized  and  sanctioned  by  the 
principles  of  international  It  under  which  th'^  manufacture 
and  sale  of  munitions  cf  war  are  regarded  as  lawful  occupa- 
tions. Tliose  who  hold  that  as  a  neutral  we  must  prohibit 
the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  may  be  unfamiliar 
with  our  traditional  p<-iliey  cr  with  the  precepts  of  inter- 
national law. 

Some  base  their  contentions  upon  principles  of  justice  and 
equity  and  the  ardent  and  laudable  desire  for  peace.  But 
to  imposo  the  restrictions  required  by  a  dillerent  course  would 
jeopardize  the  very  peace  they  seek  without  the  equity  they 
desire.  Our  own  exi>encnce  ha;  demonstrated  the  burden 
imposed  by  such  a  course. 

Under  international  law  there  prevails  the  presumption 
that  a  neutral  state  will  not  interfere  with  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  Its  citizens  so  lone  as  th'-y  are  not  likely  to  cam- 
promise  the  status  of  neutrality.  This  is  the  criterion,  the 
never-failing  guide.  IiiK  rnational  law  r 'gards  the  powers 
at  the  dispo.^al  of  belligerents  as  fully  ad-quate  to  protect 
them  from  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  the  individuals  of  neutral 
Etatc.>,  even  though  those  pursuits  include  the  manufacture 
and  sale  of  contraband  of  war.  Bfllu;erents  may  exercise 
tlieir  rights  and  thar  povvcrs — blockade,  search  and  seizure, 
and  prize — elTective  m.^trumentalities  under  International  law 
a;:ainst  contraband  of  war. 

These  pre  the  niea^^urrs  of  restraint  imposed  by  interna- 
tional law.  It  has  been  our  traditional  policy  to  regard 
them  as  sufficient.  But  for  the  exceptions  already  noted 
they  have  been  adequate  to  our  nced.s  in  the  past.  The 
restraints  we  have  imposed  under  our  own  statutes  alone 
n-.ako  that  unlawful  which  international  law  regards  as 
lawful. 

Th"  important  principle  to  be  observed  here  is  that  under 
the  practices  of  interna' ional  law  belligerent  Slates  may  not 
impose  upon  neutral  States  the  duly  of  aidmg  ihem  in  pre- 
venting the  manufacture  and  sale  of  munitions  of  war. 
Belligerents  who  lack  the  facilities  neces.^^ary  to  prevent  the 
tiaiisportation  of  coniiabai^d,  v.ho  may  have  been  driven 
from  the  high  seas,  who  may  be  blockaded,  cannot  udder 
international  law  tran.'-fer  iht  ir  burdens  to  neutral  states. 
Th-y  must  b-^  prepared  especially  it  they  are  the  aggressors, 
to  accept  the  fate  of  war.  and  th-  y  may  not  expect  neutral 
states  to  itlicve  them  of  that  fate.  Ind- od,  it  is  doubtful  if 
neutral  states  could  di>-s6^vithout  abandonina  their  status 
of  neutrality.         ^^'^ 

Accorded  the  right  under  international  law.  to  prevent 
trade  in  contraband  of  war.  bellipcrf iits  cannot  regard 
commerce  in  contraband  carried  on  by  the  citizens  of  a 
neutral  state  as  cause  for  war.  Before  the  enactment  of  the 
present  arn;s  emfcar;:o  act  and  v.-ith  the  exceptions  already 
noted  Ameiica  impo.-ed  no  restrictions  upon  such  commerce. 
To  attempt  now  to  enforce  the  restrictions  imposed  by  our 
present  neutrality  act  involves  the  a.s-ump'icn  of  a  difTicult 
task  and  the  constant  risk  of  vio'.atin^t  thL\se  constitutional 
guarantees  of  individual  liberty  to  winch  our  citizens  are 
entitled. 

The  neutral  obligations  of  a  state  are  not  fixed  by  munici- 
pal law.  but  by  the  law  of  nations.  The  conduct  tf  a  neu- 
tral state  during  times  of  war  is  determined  by  the  stand- 
ards of  international  law.  And  even  if  a  neutral  state  en- 
acts a  neutrality  law.  the  exactions  of  which  exceed  by  far 
those  imposed  under  international  law.  the  standard  of  con- 
duct, so  far  as  other  nations  are  concerned  still  remains  that 
fixed  by  the  law  of  nations.  Neutrality  laws  of  a  municipal 
character  affect  merely  the  actions  cf  individuals,  not  of  the 
states  themselves.  Their  conduct  i.s  regulated  by  interna- 
tional law. 

It  is  tlie  duty  of  our  citizens  to  maintain  a  spirit  of  neu- 
trality within  the  limitations  impos-xi  by  intomational  law 
and  such  regulatory  enactments  as  the  Cuntiress  has  seen 


fit  to  enact.  But  our  present  embargo  act  Imposes  upon  us 
restraints  not  contemplated  by  international  law.  not  im- 
posed by  international  law.  not  required  by  a  status  of 
belligerency,  and  not  expected  by  the  belligerents  them- 
selves. 

If  we  deny  to  belligerents  a  commerce  sanctioned  by  In- 
ternational law  we  may  at  som.e  future  time  ourselves  suffer 
the  same  restraints  we  now  impose.  Our  peaceful  career 
has  made  us  dependent  in  time  of  war  upon  the  resources 
of  other  nations  for  much  of  the  strategic  raw  materials  of 
war.  Our  policy  has  been  to  make  war  difficult  and  neu- 
trality easy  under  the  principles  of  international  law.  We 
should  return  to  that  traditional  policy  now. 

It  is  noli  unneutral  for  the  United  States  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  now,  even  though  one  of  the  belligerents 
might  not  be  able  to  avail  itself  of  the  benefits  to  be  con- 
ferred by  the  sales  of  munitions  of  war  by  our  citizens.  In- 
ternational law  im.poses  no  obligation  upon  neutrals  to  fur- 
nish munitions  of  war  to  belligerents.  Full  compliance  with 
its  requirements  is  met  when  no  discrimination  as  between 
belligerents  is  imposed. 

Likewise,  international  law  does  not  require  neutrals  to 
deliver  contraband  in  neutral  ships.  It  does  not  require 
them  to  deliver  at  all.  And  although  it  would  appear  that 
by  the  fortunes  of  war  one  ef  the  belligerents  might  be  un- 
able to  take  munitions  of  war  from  our  shores  today,  fate 
which  alone  dictates  the  fortunes  of  war,  may  alter  over 
night  the  relative  statas  of  the  present  belligerents. 

America  does  not  wish  to  enter  this  conflict.  She  has  no 
grievance  to  redress.  No  wrong  has  been  imposed  upon  her. 
She  has  not  been  denied  any  right  under  the  law  of  nations. 
America  has  no  desire  to  impose  her  ideas  of  government 
upon  any  other  nation.  She  has  no  desire  for  territorial 
confiUest.     She  seeks  only  peace. 

I  b?lieve  that  the  road  to  peace  lies  for  the  present  in  the 
preservation  of  our  neutrality  under  international  law — a 
course  which  has  guided  us  so  successfully  throughout  our 
history.  We  need  not  become  involved  in  this  war.  We 
should  not. 

We  need,  however,  to  be  reminded  that  the  present  war  is 
but  the  continuance  of  a  strife  that  has  been  prolonged  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years.  The  warring  nations  of  Europe 
seek  today  what  they  always  have  sought^ — the  economic 
advantages  of  coal  and  iron,  the  raw  materials  of  war — eco- 
nomic advantage,  economic  security.  Millions  of  men  have 
been  sacrified  in  the  perennial  conflict.  We  gave  our  own 
youth;  we  still  are  burdened  with  the  debt  of  war.  We  must 
resolve  that  we  shall  not  again  be  drawn  into  this  caldron 
of  war. 

Let  us.  then,  return  to  our  traditional  policy  of  neutrality 
under  international  law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  concluded  my  statement. 
If  the  gentlemen  wish  to  ask  any  questions,  I  shall  be  glad 
to  answer  them  if  I  can. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan?  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  COX,  No.  Mr,  Speaker;  but  I  am  not  trying  to  evade 
answering  questions.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
have  2  additional  minutes.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, would  the  gentleman  like  to  have  a  quorum?     [Laughter.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  COX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  I  simply  wanted  to  ask  my  colleague  a 
question,    I  have  listened  to  his  discussion  of  this  neutrality 
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question.  I  have  found  It  Interesting:.  I  know  the  gentle- 
man has  spent  much  time  on  it.  In  view  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  pentlcman  frcm  PennKvlvania  earlier  in  the 
session  about  what  would  take  placp  with  respect  to  the 
neutrality  bill  when  it  came  frnr.  thr  Senate,  I  wonder  if 
the  gentleman  does  not  think  we  ou;ht  to  have  this  measure 
debated  and  considered  here  just  as  carefully  as  is  beini?  done 
in  the  Senate,  because  the  bill  which  the  House  sent  there 
has  been  rewTitten? 

Mr.  COX.  I  have  no  objection  to  full  debate  on  the  sub- 
ject when  It  comes  back  here.  Of  course,  the  gentleman 
would  not  seriou?ly  insist  upon  a  week  or  2  weeks  of  debate 
on  the  subject,  would  he? 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  I  certainly  think  the  matter  should 
have  consideration  here,  a  great  deal  more  than  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  indicated  it  would  get  when  it  comes 
here  from  the  Senate. 

Mr,  COX.  The  gentleman  is  probably  right.  I  think  it 
should  be  fully  debated.  Members  wishing  to  express  their 
views  should  be  given  full  opportunity.  I  have  no  objection 
at  all.  none,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  COX,    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  I  understood  the  gentleman's  presen- 
tation correctly,  it  seemed  to  me  there  were  two  p>oints  that 
were  greatly  stressed:  One,  that  we  should  not  do  those 
thinc:s  which  would  disturb  the  personal  action  of  our  na- 
tionals. Secondly,  we  should  follow  as  closely  as  pos.sible  the 
traditions  of  the  country.  However,  we  have  this  unique 
situation  at  the  moment,  where  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  its  corporate  form  did  break  away  frcm  tradition 
in  purchasing  billions  and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  gold, 
which  resulted  in  building  up  a  dollar  exchange  in  the  hands 
of  the  other  party  or  parties,  which  national,?  of  those  coun- 
tries and  those  countries  together  now  propose  to  turn  back 
to  our  nationals  in  payment  for  goods,  knowing  full  wt-ll  tliat 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  will,  in  turn,  continue 
to  furnish  dollar  exchange  throuph  the  purcha.'^e  of  gold, 
and  thereby  supply  the  means  of  purchases  from  the  na- 
tionals. In  that  respect  I  take  the  position  that  our  Govern- 
ment, as  a  government,  furnishes  the  buying  power  with 
which  to  pay  for  the  goods,  assuming  they  are  to  be  paid  for 
in  cash:  and,  secondly,  that  in  doing  that  the  Government 
becomes  a  party  to  the  transaction,  which  foreign  govern- 
ments can  hold  against  us.  Would  the  gentleman  care  to 
comment  on  that? 

Mr,  COX.  The  things  to  which  the  gentleman  has  been 
referring  are  entirely  foreign  to  the  subject  I  have  been 
discussing,  and  I  would  not  care  to  comment. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  add 
to  the  words  that  have  already  been  spoken  my  apprecia- 
tion of  the  study  which  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Coxl  has  made.  Personally,  I  think  it  is  through  such  study 
and  such  discussion  on  the  floor  that  we  will  be  put  in  a 
position  to  arrive  at  a  sound  judgment  on  the  neutrality 
legislation. 

There  were  a  few  questions  that  I  asked  which  were 
for  the  purpose  of  trying  to  clear  up  what  seems  to  be  con- 
fused In  the  minds  of  many  people.  In  the  adoption  of  the 
embargo  acts  during  the  Jefferson  period,  there  were  three 
circumstances  which  do  not  apply  to  the  present  situation. 

Fu-st,  the  Embargo  Act  of  JefTerson  was  adopted  after  war 
had  started.     That  is  different  than  the  present  situation. 

Second,  that  was  an  embargo  on  commodities  and  not 
upon  arms.  The  reaction  to  it  in  this  country  and  abroad 
was  consequently  different. 

Third,  the  embargo  of  that  period  was  changed  from  time 
to   time.     It  was   that  repeated  change,  it  seenis   to   me. 


which  resulted  in  a  great  many  of  our  difficultie.'=;.  After 
the  first  Embargo  Act  England  retaliated  with  Orders  in 
Council,  and  Napoleon  retaliated  with  the  Berlin  Decree; 
then  England  issued  further  Orders  in  Council,  and  Na- 
poleon retaliated  with  the  Milan  Decree,  and  we  again 
changed  the  Embargo  Act.  Not  the  embargo,  but  the  at- 
tempt to  change  our  policy  from  time  to  time  finally  resulted 
in  the  War  of  1812. 

There  are  many  essential  differences  between  the  em- 
bargoes of  that  period  and  the  arms  embargo  of  the  present 
time. 

I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  gentleman  also  make  clear 
that  a  belligerent  has  no  right  to  compel  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions or  anything  else  by  anyone  who  wants  to  be  neutral. 
This,  of  course,  goes  back  to  a  principle  of  the  common  law, 
the  right  of  the  vendor.  The  vendor  does  not  have  to  sell  to 
a  purchaser,  and  particularly  not  if  the  vendor  is  requested 
to  sell  a  gun  to  one  of  two  men  who  happen  to  be  in  a 
fight:  in  fact,  if  he  did  do  a  thing  of  that  kind  knowing 
the  gun  wa.s  to  be  u.'^ed  for  murder,  he  would  become  an  ac- 

j  cessory  before  the  fact. 

I  So  it  is  perfectly  within  the  power  of  the  United  States  r.-? 
a  neutral,  it  seems  to  me,  to  establish  its  policy  on  .selling  and 
to  establish  it  solely  upon  the  grounds  which  it  deems  will 

I  best  preserve  the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

There  are  some  other  aspects  of  the  gentleman's  remarks, 
to  di.-^cuss  wh;ch  I  hope  to  .secure  time  later. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 

.SENATE   CONCUr.RENT   PESOLUTTON   RrTTKRED 

A  concurrent  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the  following  tit'.e 
wa.-;  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  fcl.ows:  ''-^ 

S.Con.Rc.-.  30.  Concurrent  re.'^olution  relative  to  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  hearings  on  S.  3474  'neutrality), 
Seventy-Iuurth  Congicis,  second  scs^^ion;  to  the  Committe-j 
on  Printing. 

DE.-\TH    OF    SEN.^TOP.    M.ARVEL    M,    LOC^N 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hcuse  Resolution  311 

Refolvrd.  That  the  Hou.'^e  ha.s  heard  with  profound  eorrcw  of  the 
dea'h  of  Hon  Marvei,  M.  Logan,  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Slate  of  Kciuucky. 

Rrsolicd.  That  the  Clerk  ccmmunicate  thee  rri-r.:utions  to  tha 
Senate  and  tran.-mit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  lamily  of  the  deceabcU 
Senator 

Rexolvrd.  That  a  committee  of  nine  members  be  appointed  on 
the  part  of  the  Hou.m-  to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on  the 
part  uf  the  Senate  to  attend  the  funeial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  appoints  as  mem- 
bers of  the  funeral  committee  the  following  Members  of  the 
House:  Mr.  M.\y,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Ch.apman.  Mr.  Cre.al,  Mr. 
O'Neal,  Mr.  Robsion  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Bates  of  Kentucky.  Mr. 
Gregory,  and  Mr.  Vincent  of  Kentucky. 

adjournment 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  Clerk  will  report  the 
balance  of  the  resolution. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  a."?  a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
deceased,  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and 
43  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
302,  adjourned  until  Monday.  October  9,  1939,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXH.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  -everally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland: 
H.  R.  7564.  A  bill  authorizing  the  construction  and  main- 
tenance of  a  dike  or  dam  across  Stansbury  Creek  in  Baltimore, 
Md.;  to  the  Com:nitteo  en  I:;t-  rstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 
H.J.  Res.  388.  Joint   resolution   to  establish   a   joint   com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  revision  and  recodification  of  the  Judi- 
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cial  Code  and  other  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  judiciary; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ruks. 


MEMOni.\I-.S 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XZ-vII,  niemorials  were  presented  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  thf>  L"gi.>l.itui-e  of  the 
S:ate  of  Wi  consin,  mernonali/.ing  tlic  Pre.-idrnt  Piid  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  authorize  the  board  of 
control  to  nrgotiate  v.-ith  the  Fccie;:il  Government  Tor  the 
transfer  of  the  former  Indian  sciiool  at  T;..inah;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Indian  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Und^r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  b  V.<  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  UUdws:  i 

By  Mr.  FAY: 
H.  R.  7565.  A   bill  for  the  r(  .lef  of  Cutii.na  M:gliore  and 
Anthony  and  Ru.'^  Migliore-  to  the  Comnnttec  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr,  KNUTSON: 
H.  R.  7566.  A  bill  grantins   a    p(n:uii   to  Eu;^erac  Gilsoul; 
to  tile  Cummittee  on  Invalid  Pensu  n.s.  j 

By  Mr.  TABER:  ' 

H.R.  7567,  A  bill  granting  a  pen^-ion  to  Lillian  R.  Seward; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Undn  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  unci  papers  were  laid 
en  the  Clerk's  de.'^k  and  referred  as  follows:  I 

5641.  By  Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York:  Petition  of  officers 
of  the  Steel  Workers'  Orgamzmg  Committee  in  the  Buffalo. 
Batavia.  and  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  district,  representing  30  lodges 
and  a  membfrship  of  some  30,000  persons,  to  curb  the  prof- 
iteering that  is  taking  place  in  thf  United  States  at  the 
present  time:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5G42.  By  Mr.  JARRETT:  Petition  of  J  W.  Wickett  and 
ether  citizens  of  St.  Marys,  Pa.,  a^km^  C(.n'.ircss  to  defend 
the  present  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  C'in-.mitte'>  on  Foreign 
.Affairs. 

5643.  By  Mr.  JOHNS:  Petition  of  E.  R.  Morton  and  47 
others,  of  Madison,  Wis.,  to  use  all  It  gal  means  to  kvep  the 
present  neutrality  law  and  keep  this  country  out  of  war;  to 
the  C(;mmittee  on  Foreign  Affair'^. 

5644.  ALSO,  petition  of  Mrs.  Walter  F.  Hart  L,nd  29  (.thcrs, 
of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  to  resist  any  atte'nipt  to  nirdify  the  pres- 
ent Arms  and  Embargo  Act  incorporated  in  the  present 
neutrality  law:  to  the  Commiittee  on  Forcii-'n  Affair.-,. 

5645.  Also,  petition  of  Mildred  Hu.xhall  and  18  others,  to 
repeal  the  ca.<=h-and-carry  bill  and  urge  enforcing;  the  Neu- 
trality Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

564G.  Al.'-o.  petition  of  Francis  Goodwin  and  20  other:^,  to 
retain  the  present  Neutrality  Act  and  oppose  changes  in  same; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5647.  By  Mr.  LAMBERTSON:  Petition  of  Mrs.  E.  C.  Shaw 
and  32  other  members  of  the  Glenwood  Farm  Bureau  Club, 
Bnnncr  Springs,  Kans.,  the  oldest  of  iLs  kind  in  the  United 
States,  urging  Congress  to  maintain  the  arms  embargo  and 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  European  war:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5648.  By  Mr.  VREELAND:  Concurrent  re.^olution  adopted 
by  the  New  Jersey  State  Senate,  memorializtnc:  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  enact  appropriate  let;i.slation  to  pre- 
vent profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  commodities;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Way.^  and  Means. 

5649.  Also,  resolution  adopted  by  the  Youni:  Republicans  of 
New  Jersey.  Inc..  the  chairman  of  which  is  J.  B; anion  Wal- 
lace, concerning  neutrality  legislation;  to  the  Committe^e  on 
Foreign  Affairs, 

5650.  By  Mr.  HART:  Memorial  of  the  New  Jersey  State 
Legi.'-lature,  requesting  the  enactment  of  appropriate  legis- 
lation designed  to  prevent  profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  com- 
modities to  tlie  end  that  such  irregular  iJiactices  shall  be 
abated;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 


5651.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  Edward  J.  Bowers,  of 
New  Haven,  and  sundry  citizens  of  New  Haven  and  Mon- 
roe ville,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5652.  Also,  petition  of  approximately  4,000  residents  of  Fort 
Wayne.  Ind.,  headed  by  Al  J.  Hoffman.  H.  J.  Gerhardstein, 
and  Mrs.  Bernadette  Kaade,  urging  Congress  to  retain  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  and  maintain  strict  neu- 
trality; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5653.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  G.  Pitkin  and  30 
other  citizens  of  Howe.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  th*e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5654.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herman  Yeager  and 
35  m.cmbers  and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Church,  Topcka. 
Ind..  urging  a  pohcy  of  strict  neutrality;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5655.  Also,  petition  of  Edwin  R.  Garrison  and  482  residents 
of  Bluiflon.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5656.  By  Mr.  HALLECK:  Petition  of  citizens  of  Inwood  and 
Bethel  communities,  Marshall  County,  Ind..  opposing  the 
proposed  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  clause  of  the  Neutrality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5657.  By  Mr.  MUNDT:  Petition  of  the  South  Dakota  Fed- 
eiation  of  Women's  Clubs  in  convention  assembled  in  Sioux 
Falls,  S.  Dak.,  opposing  any  form  of  participation  in  foreign 
wars;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  ♦ 


SENATE 

Friday,  October  6,  1939 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4,  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z<!Bamey  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer:  I      -  I 

Almighty  God.  Eternal  Source  of  Being,  whose  wondrous 
name  is  Love,  whose  worship  is  Truth,  and  whose  Sanctuary 
is  the  heart  of  man:  Look  with  pity,  we  beseech  Thee,  upon 
Thy  world,  tempest-tossed  and  worn  with  strife;  without  is 
tumult  and  confusion;  within  is  weariness  and  deep  dispeace; 
and  we  long  for  rest.  Yet  we  ask,  not  the  rest  of  those  who 
lit  with  idle  hands,  nor  the  rest  of  those  who  cease  from 
mental  strife,  but  the  inward  rest  which  comes  to  those  who 
share  the  easy  yoke  of  Christ.  We  long  for  Thy  forgive- 
ne.'^s;  yet  v;e  crave  no  easy  word  of  pardon,  nor  the  hiding  of 
Thine  eyes,  but  the  cleansing  of  our  hearts;  the  transforming 
of  our  being;  the  weaving  of  a  robe  of  righteousness  from 
strands  of  penitence  and  high  resolve. 

So  shall  we  be  able  to  look  out  upon  life  with  new  vision 
and  strength  for  all  realities  and,  though  the  tempest  still  Is 
high,  we  shall  know  that  the  Eternal  God  is  our  Refuge, 
and  that  underneath  are  the  Everlasting  Arms.  In  our 
Saviour's  name  we  ask  it.    Amen. 

appearance  of  a  senator 
Burton  K.  Wheeler,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana, 
appeared  in  his  seat  today. 

THE  JOUHNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Byrnes,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day,  Thursday.  October  5,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    OF   the    roll 

Mr.  BYRNES.     I  make  the  point  of  no  quorum. 
The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Bailey 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 


Bulow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chavez 


Clark.  Idaho 

Ellender 

Clark.  I.IO. 

Frazler 

Connally 

George 

Etenaher 

Gerry 

Davis 

Gibson 

Donahey 

Gillette 

Downey 

Green 

i    ! 

^1 


f 

1    ' 

i      <!      I  'I 


( 
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GLi^f-y 

L<xlge 

Nye 

Smathers 

Guriify 

Luca.s 

O  Mahoney 

Stewart 

H»:e 

LniidPfn 

Overton 

Thomas,  Utah 

Havel  en 

McCar'^an 

Pepper 

T'dings 

Hrmiig 

M  K-  ::ar 

Pittrr.an 

Viindfiiberg 

Hill 

M.  Niiry 

Radci:Ce 

Vnn  Nviys 

Holt 

iLilcnt-y 

Reeil 

Wat'ner 

Johnson 

Calif. 

Nt.  Llll 

Rj'vr.oids 

Wa  -h 

Johnyon 

Colo. 

Mi:  Iff 

Schwar'z 

W^»'c;er 

KlHK- 

Murray 

S<  hwelienbach 

Wh  -e 

La  Foilette 

N>eiy 

Sheppard 

Wi.iy 

Lee 

Ncrrls 

Ship.-tead 

Mr.  HTLL. 

I  anncunce 

that  the  Senator  from  Washing 

IMr.   BoNKi. 

til-:   S^.nator 

from   Virginia 

Mr.   Gl^ss'. 

the 

Ser.a^r  from  Mi.  .si^.-jppi  i  Mr.  Harrison],  and  the  Senator 
from  Delawai*'  i  Mr.  Hughes  I  are  detained  from  the  Senate 
bec;iU5e  of  illntj-s. 

Tho  Stnator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst]  is  absent  because 
cf  iilnf'.-s  m  hi.^  family. 

Th"  Stnat<ir  firm  Alabama  iMr.  B.^nkiie.'^d  .  the  Senator 
from  Kentticky  I  Mi.  BarkleyI,  the  Senator  ficm  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Hatch  1,  the  s  natcr  from  Indiana  i  Mr.  Mintoni,  the 
Senator  from  Geoigia  IMr.  Russell!,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois I  Mr.  Si.*TTE.",Y  i,  the  Senator  from  Scurh  Carol-na  ^Mr. 
Smith).  a:id  the  S'.nator  fiom  Mi:^^ouri  ;Mr.  Truman j  i-re 
iu:avo.dably  detained. 

Mr.  MeNAP-Y.  I  announce  tliut  the  Senator  frcm  Vermont 
iMr.  Austin!,  the  S.nator  from  NfW  Jersey  IMr  BARDouRi, 
the  Senator  from  Ore^tcn  IMr.  HoLMANi,  tiie  Senator  frcm 
Oh.o  ;Mr.  Takt!.  and  tlie  Senator  from  Delaware  iMr  Town- 
send!  are  nect^  arily  ab  ent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-five  Scn.-tcis  have  an- 
sweied  to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  mes^aire  from  th^  Hi-iuse  of  Rcpre.scniativi.s.  by  Mr.  Ch.if- 
fee.  one  of  its  read.n^  clerks,  transmittrd  to  the  S'-nate  ih*' 
resolutions  cf  the  House  adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memcry 
of  Hon.  M  M.  Lcgun,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  cf 
Kentucky. 

The  message  announced  that  pursuant  to  resolution  of  the 
Heu-e  the  Spejk-r  pro  tempore  had  appointed  M: ,  M.\y.  Mr. 
Spfnce.  l.Ir  Ch».pman,  Mr.  Cre^l.  Mr.  0"Neal,  Mr.  Robsicn  ':f 
Kentucky.  Mr.  Bates  of  Kentucky,  Mr.  Gregory,  and  Mr.  Vin- 
cent of  Kentucky,  m-'mbcrs  of  a  committee  on  the  part  cf  the 
House  to  join  the  committee  appointed  on  the  part  cf  the 
Senate  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  deceased  Senator. 

petitions 

Mr.  GURNEY  pre.-^ented  petitions  of  sundry  citizen?  of  the 
Stat*'  ot  Soutt;  D.'.kota  pray.nj?  that  t.^e  United  S'ate^  may 
keep  out  of  war  ;:nd  that  the  existinR  neutrality  law  be  re- 
tained, which  weie  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  alio  presented  ntunerous  petitions  of  sundry  citizens 
of  the  State  of  Sv  uili  Dakota,  praying  for  the  enactment  cf 
legislation  providing  a  Nation-wide  vote  before  the  United 
States  siiiill  send  ticops  overseas  to  engage  ;n  war  In  foreign 
countries,  wh.ch  were  lef erred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Jud.ciary. 

BILLS    .'ND   JOINT    RESOLUTION    INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimctis  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  fellows: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN: 

S  2979.  A  bill  for  tlie  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Moimtain 
Scenic  Boulevard  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

S.  2980,  A  bill  providing  for  the  sale  of  certain  lands  to 
the  Arizona  State  Elks  Association  Hospital:  and 

S.  2931.  A  bill  to  leturn  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
Natienal  Monument  to  the  public  domain;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Lands  and  Stirveys. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
^  S.J.  Res.  187.  Joint  resolution  relating  to  the  improvement 
cf    economic,    commercial,    and    cultural    relations    among 
American  republics;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

AI5TICLE   BY   SENATOR    DAVIS  ON   PENDING   NETrTRALTTY   LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  by  himself  published  in  the  Philadel- 


phia Inquirer  of  September  20,  1939.  on  the  pending  neu- 
trality legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

LEITER   RY  SENATOR    BAILEY  ON  PENDING   NEL"R.\LITY   LE!;ISLATI^^I 

!Mr.  Byrnes  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  p::i.*rd  1:1 
the   Record   a    letttr   addressed   by   Senator   Bailey    to    the 

people  of  North  Carol. na  on  the  .'ubj.ct  of  neutrality  l.'Ci.s- 
laMon.  which  appears  In  fh.e  Append. x.) 

ADDRESS      BY      SLNAK  tJ      SCHWELLENEACH      BEFORE      SEATTLE      C'lR 

ASSOCIATION 

[Mr  ScHWETLENEA  H  a.  k^d  and  cb'ained  1  a-.e  t ->  iiave 
printed  in  the  Rev-okd  an  address  delivereti  by  hiir.  (if  before 
the  Seattle  Bar  Association  on  September  VS.  1939.  on  ih? 
topic  What  Shall  We  Do  Now?  wxv.cii  appeals  m  the  Ap- 
pendix I 

ADDRESS  BY  .SEN.^TOR  BROWN  ON  TENDING  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  Hehring  asked  arid  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  m 
the  Rei  CRD  a  radio  addiess  on  the  pendinc  neutrai;ty  legis- 
lation dellver''d  by  Senator  BrvOWN,  of  Michi;  an,  on  October 
5.  1939.  which  appears  m  the  Appendix  ] 

ADDRESS    by    FORMER    GOVERNOR    LA    FOLI.ETTE.    OF    V."ISCONSlN,    ON 
PENDING   NEUTRALIIY   LEGISLATION 

^Mr.  Johnson  of  California  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have   printed   in   the   Record   a   radio   address   delivered   by 
Hon.  Phil  p  F    La  FjUette,  former  Governor  of  Wisconsin 
c'\  Tuesday,  October  3   1933,  v.hich  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

address      BY      JOHN      H'MIITCN       rEFORF       NF'.V       VOUK       COUN'IY 

r Ki'u BLic AN  cl. mm itte e 

[Mr.  Capper  aski  d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  ir. 
the  Record  excerpts  frt-m  rem:'rk.s  of  jLhn  Hamilton,  ch-air- 
man  cf  the  Repubi.'can  Nat  i\nal  Cemnuttee.  before  a  Hicet- 
ing  of  the  New  York  County  Republican  Committee  and 
wcrk'^r.s  of  the  Manhattan  Center  in  Ntw  York  City.  Septem- 
ber 28.  1939.  which  appear;,  in  the  Appendix  1 

LETTER  BY  CGL.  HENRY  BnECKINRiDCE  ON  APPEVL  OF  ^^MS  FMUXF.'.ir) 

IMr.  Byrd  asked  and  cbtamrd  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  on  the  subject  ct  the  rep<\il  of  the  arm., 
em.bargo  written  by  Colonel  Br  ek;n:idL;e  and  publ:.>h-'d  iii 
the  New  Yetk  Times  01  October  1,  1939,  which  appears  m 
the  Appendix.! 

NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THF  UNITED  STATES 

The  senate  resun-.f^d  tlic-  c.msideration  of  the  je,int  re---olU- 
ticn  (H  J.  Rr.-^   3C6  1 .  Neutrality  Act  cf  1939. 

Mr.  McNAI^V.  Mr.  Prcoidciit.  I  rise  to  propound  a  parLa- 
mentarv  inquiry. 

The  \TCE  PRrSIDENT.     'Hie  Senator  will  ^tate  it 

Mr.  McNARY.  Ou  Wednesday,  thorily  before  the  S-nat? 
took  a  recess,  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark) 
offered  an  amendment  to  the  pendin-  joint  resolution.  Later 
the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshiie  ;Mr,  T(^r.Evl  piopcsed 
a  motion  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution  to  tiv  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  Of  courcc,  I  appreciate  lh.it  the  mo- 
ticn  to  recommit  takes  prtccdente  over  the'  motion  made  b/ 
the  Senator  from  Missouri;  so  I  am  directmg  m.y  inquiry  par- 
ticularly to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampiha-3 
to  recommit  with  specific  instructicn.-  to  report  two  5eparat3 
m.casure.':  in  lieu  of  the  pending  jcint  resolution. 

Tlie  pcmt  of  my  inquiry  is  whether  the  Se-nate  will  vot3 
upon  this  motion  on  Monday  or  whether  it  may  be  voted 
upon  on  .some  other  date  and  who  may  call  up  the  motion. 

On  page  107  of  the  Record  of  October  4.  this  week,  in  i 
colloquy,  our  distinguished  leader  the  abl-  Senator "  from 
Kentucky  iMr.  Barkxey]  said,  referring  to  the  motion  made 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire; 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  let  the  matter  go  over  until 
Monday, 

On  page  108  of  the  same  Record  I  observe  the  following 
statement  by  the  distinguished  leader: 

Mr  President,  am  I  to  understand  from  the  Senator  fre^m  NeAr 
Hampshl.'-e  that,  regardless  cf  whether  or  not  he  holds  the  floor 
to  conclude  his  remarks  tomorrow,  the  motion  winch  he  hoi  mace 
will  go  over  until  Monday? 

Mr.  ToBET.  That  Is  correct. 
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Chair,  it  will 
any    Senator 


It  was  agreed  between  the  majority  leader  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  his  motion  would  go  over  until 
Monday.  The  question  is.  Will  that  motion  automatically 
ccme  up  on  Monday,  or  must  it  be  called  up.  or  must  we  await 
the  decision  of  seme  Member  who  desires  to  .•-peak  on  the 
pending  question? 

I  make  that  inquiry  because  a  number  of  Senators  have 
a.-kcd  when  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
will  come  before  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  No  unanimou.s  a<:reement  was 
made  by  the  Senate  to  take  up  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  on  Monday;  but,  according  to  the 
Ciiair's  understanding  of  the  Record,  there  was  a  gentlemen's 
agieoment  that  the  motion  would  go  over  until  Monday,  and 
i:  s'-em.s  to  the  Chair  the  logical  deduction  is  that  it  would 
com"  up  on  Monday. 

Mr.  MeNARY.  if  that  is  the  ruling  of  the 
automatically  come  up  on  Monday  without 
calling  it  up  for  consideration? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Oreqon  that  the  Chair  does  not  see  it  exactly  that  way. 

Mr,  M(  NARY.     That  is  a  part  of  my  question. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  no  direction  by  the  Sen- 
ate to  take  up  the  motion  on  Monday.  There  is  simply  a 
gentleman's  agreement  that  it  shall  go  over  until  Monday. 
If.  on  Monday,  any  Senator  should  desire  to  call  up  the 
motion,  it  seems  that  whoever  might  occupy  the  chair  would 
recognize  that  gentlemen's  agreement  and  recognize  the 
S  mator  for  the  purpose  of  calling  up  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.  There  is  no  direction  of  the 
S(  nate  in  the  Record,  so  far  as  the  Chair  can  a.scertain,  as 
to  what  shall  happen  on  Monday,  but  a  mere  kind  of  g  ^ntle- 
men's  agreement  that  the  motion  shall  go  over  until  Monday. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  the 
statement  of  the  Chair  that  there  was  an  agr -oment  between 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  New- 
Hampshire  that  the  motion  would  not  com.e  up  before 
Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McNARY.  But  there  is  nothing  in  the  Record  to  indi- 
cate that  it  must  come  up  on  Monday. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     That  is  correct.  I 

Mr.  McNARY.  In  conversation  with  the  Parliamentarian 
ytsterday.  however.  I  gamed  from  his  view  that  he  thought 
the  motion  automatically  would  come  up  on  Monday,  to  which 
I  disagree.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  have  propounded  the 
parliamentary  inquiry.     I  am  sati^^fied. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  agrees  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  motion  will  not  come  up  auto- 
matically. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  when  tl^e  most 
honored  and  respected  dean  of  our  body,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah),  concluded  his  remarks,  he  summed 
up  his  arguments  by  stating  briefly  his  .seven  points. 

The  Senator's  first  point  was  stated  as  follows;  I 

Tiiat  this  Government  had  the  right  and  authority  without  any 
l!iv;'.  ion  whatever  of  the  principles  of  inttTuaticnal  law  to  pa.ss  a 
law  providing  for  an  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  War. 

While  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  held 
otherwise  in  reporting  the  present  proposal  onto  the  calendar.' 
I  can  respect  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Idalio,  and 
leave  the  question  moot  whether  or  not  we  had  the  right  to 
pass  such  an  embargo.  One  point  is  clear.  We  are  consid- 
ering today  domestic  law.  The  proposal  is  one  of  adding 
restraints  to  American  citizens  and  American  property  and 
American  ships.  The  Senator  refutes  his  own  argument  by 
emphasizing  the  point  that  the  embargo  is  not  contrary  to 
international  law,  for.  if  this  is  true,  lifting  the  embargo 
cannot  be  contrary  to  international  law.  Therefore,  all  that 
has  b"en  said  about  international  law  and  its  application  to 
repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  is  beside  the  point.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Idaho  will,  I  am  sure,  share  my  feeling  that 
we  are  discussing  domestic  legislation. 


The  Senator's  second  point  was  stated  in  the  following 

words: 

That  there  are  ample  precedents  wherein  otlier  nations  have 
pafsed  such  laws  and  wherein  no  question  was  ever  raised  to  the 
effect  that  they  interfered  with  the  principles  cf  international  law. 

This  is  granted,  but,  since  precedents  are  cited,  probably  it 
would  not  be  unfair  to  consider  the  very  precedents  noted. 
Surely  the  Senator  gave  us  his  strongest  points  when  he 
mentioned  the  Belgian.  Swedish,  Swiss,  and  Netherlands 
embargoes.  But  was  not  there  a  reason  for  each  one  of 
these  embargoes,  aside  frcm  the  fact  of  a  right  in  interna- 
tional law?  Belgian  and  Swiss  neutrality  is  a  forced  neutral- 
ity, guaranteed  by  the  great  powers,  and  always  has  been. 
It  was  not  self-imposed.  The  Netherlands,  too.  is  a  small 
state.  Sweden's  nonshipment  of  anns  during  the  Russian- 
Japanese  War  was  in  no  sense  an  incident  to  be  compared 
with  America's  embargoes  since  1935.  To  assume  that 
Sweden  placed  an  embargo  during  the  Russian-Japanese 
War  because  she  wanted  to  be  neutral  in  that  war  in  the 
sense  that  America  is  a  neutral  now  would  be  a  flight  of  the 
imagination.  To  assume  that  Belgium  and  Switzerland 
placed  embargoes  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  for  any- 
thing but  to  meet  an  actual  necessity  for  self-preservation 
wotUd  also  be  a  flight  of  the  imagination. 

No  one,  I  trust,  will  ever  assume  that  the  United  States  in 
1935.  1936.  or  1937,  or  now  in  1939,  is  considering  the  question 
of  an  arms  embargo  because  the  United  States  is  forced  from 
pressure  on  the  outside  to  do  so.  I  know  that  those  who  are 
anti-British  say  England  wants  the  embargo  lifted.  I  know 
those  w^ho  are  anti-German  say  that  Germany  wants  the 
embargo  retained.  But  no  one  can  possibly  accuse  a  pro- 
tagonist in  the  United  States  Senate,  or  a  Senator  who  is 
opposed  to  the  arms  embargo,  of  acting  because  of  any 
pressure  outside  the  United  States. 

That,  sad  to  relate,  could  not  be  said  of  Switzerland  or  of 
Belgium  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War  or  of  Sweden  dur- 
ing the  Russian-Japanese  War.  When,  except  in  our  own 
case,  has  a  major  nation  ever  created  an  embargo  for  the 
same  purpose  we  did?  We  must  always  remember  that  the 
purposes  of  our  three  neutrality  acts  were  identical.  That 
the  present  suggested  modification  has  the  same  purpose  we 
must  also  always  remember.  Each  prohibition  imposed  is  a 
restraint  of  a  right  and  an  emphasis  upon  a  duty.  Each 
law  has  and  will  mark  a  retreat  from  a  privilege  recognized 
as  proper.  This  has  and  will  be  done  for  a  national  purpose 
where  experience  has  shown  a  necessity  in  order  to  better 
protect  the  general  welfare  of  the  American  people  and  pro- 
mote peace  in  the  world.  Many  nations  have  embargoed 
arms  for  purposes  of  conservation  and  other  reasons,  and 
this  is  recognized  properly  as  being  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law. 

In  1925,  when  some  40  nations  drafted  an  international 
agreement  concerning  traflac  in  arms,  freedom  of  action  for 
the  individual  states  parties  to  the  agreement  was  provided 
for  during  periods  of  war  by  allowing  each  state  to  act  In 
accordance  with  its  own  individual  laws  when  dealing  with 
belligerents  in  arms  trade,  all,  of  course,  to  be  done  under 
international  law  of  neutrality. 

Yesterday,  when  the  junior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Schwellenbach]  was  considering  the  point  which  we  have 
discussed  here,  I  wanted  to  call  his  attention  to  this  arms- 
traffic  treaty  ratified  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  in 
1935.  It  emphasizes  what  the  Senator  from  Washington  was 
pointing  out,  that  an  arms  embargo  during  peacetimes  is  one 
thing;  an  arms  embargo  during  times  of  war  is  definitely 
another  thing. 

The  theory  behind  the  traffic-in-arms  treaty  is  that  the 
situation  changes  so  completely  under  international  law 
and  under  facts  when  nations  enter  into  war  that  the  nations 
must  be  relieved  individually  of  the  restraints  put  upon  them 
by  an  international  treaty  the  minute  war  comes  into  the 
world. 

The  reasons  for  that  are  evident,  and  the  Senator  from 
Washington  yesterday  made  them  plain  in  quoting  the  theory 
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of  international  law  as  propcimded  by  the  great  Jchn  Ba.:£-.'it 
Mloio. 

The  thiid  point  the  Seiialor  from  Idaho  stated  was  worded 
as  follcwcj; 

That  the  leadlns  air.hcritles  en  Intcmatior.al  law  sustain  this 
principle. 

I  l>  licve  this  point  has  been  cleared  up  in  my  previous 
r'-r:)3ik>.  If,  still  is  quite  beside  the  point  whether  we  had  a 
right  to  pais  th^  Ernbargo  Act  in  the  beginning.  The  qups- 
ticn  of  its  desirab  liry  in  this  case  is  stronger  than  the  question 
of  its  ri£iht,  I  :,hal'  leave  it  to  others  to  pre'^s  for  citations, 
if  they  care  to,  in  b'^half  of  the  contention  that  we  nrver  en- 
jcyi'ci  such  a  right  und;r  international  law,  and  that  it.s  pas- 
sage, and  notably  its  retention,  arc  contrary  to  international 
law.  or  an  abridgment  c;f  international  law. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Idaho  made  his  fourth  summation  in  the 
following  language: 

That  nt  'h?  time  this  law  wa.s  pa«ed  It  met  wl'h  prnrt'.-nHy  url- 
vcr=;il  support  trcn\  the  Gcvernmeut  aiid  from  th?  pecple  oX  the 
United  States. 

This  is  true.  I  prant.  The  law,  though,  was  deemed  unwise 
by  many.  The  President  of  the  United  States  has  publicly 
repented  his  signature  to  the  law,  and.  unless  my  mem.ory  fails 
me.  when  he  sigmd  the  first  neutrality  law  he  made  a  .'State- 
ment wherein  he  questionpd  the  wisdom  rf  the  act.  Honost 
repentance  is  good  for  the  soul  and  should  be  condemned  by 
nn  ov.c.  We  all  know  the  histoi-y  of  our  thr?e  neutrality  act.s. 
We  all  know  the  various  stimuli  whi'h  brought  them  forth. 
Suggestion  for  repeal  signifies  a  changed  mind  and  a  changed 
purpose  and  results  from  experience.  Government  should  be 
commended,  not  criticized,  for  righting  what  is  considered 
Inadequate. 

The  fifth  point  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  Is  the  serious 
one.  Therefore  I  shall  pass  on  to  the  sixth  and  seventh  and 
return  later  to  the  fifth.  The  sixth  point  is  stated  as 
follows: 

That  It  Is  my  belief  repeal  Is  urged  with  the  purpose  of  favorlrg 
tho  Allies  and  with  the  Intent  of  rendering  service  to  them  In  tliis 
present  wur. 

And  the  seventh: 

That  to  repeal  the  law  at  this  time  and  under  these  circumstances 
will  not  aid  In  the  cause  of  peace,  but  contribute  greatly  to  our 
participation  la  the  war. 

In  the  first  of  these  last  two  points  the  Senator  deals  \^ith 
a  belief;  in  the  latter  he  ventures  an  opinion.  I  will  not 
argue  about  beliefs  and  opinions;  but,  as  my  beliefs  and 
opinions  differ  from  the  learned  Senator's,  I  shall  offer  my 
beliefs  and  opinions  as  such  at  the  proper  time  in  this  debate. 

Now  let  me  return  to  the  fifth  point.  The  Senator  con- 
cluded— 

That  to  repeal  the  law  after  war  has  been  bo(,'un  and  under  tho 
clrcvimstances  wh.ch  new  prevail,  and  the  li::cnt  accompr\nvI:.g 
the  repeal,  will  be  a  violation  of  International  law  and  a  distinct 
affirmative  act  of  Intervention. 

This  is  the  most  serious  of  all  of  the  Senator's  arguments. 
Nei'her  one  of  his  tv.c  conclusions — nam.cly.  that  repeal  is  a 
violation  of  intri\-.alicnal  law.  and,  secondly,  that  it  would 
constitute  an  aflinn^tive  act  of  intervention — may  be  granted. 
These  two  argum-:nts  I  deny.  I  do  not  wi.'ih  to  challenge  the 
eminence  of  the  authorities  whom  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
has  quoted;  but  I  vvant  to  emphasize  that  there  are  just  as 
strong  authorities  on  the  other  side.  International  lawyers. 
International  text  writers,  and  statesmen  who  quote  inter- 
national law  are  no  more  all  on  one  side  than  are  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  in  regard  to  any  theory  in 
any  of  the  great  blanches  of  law.  Each  of  the  gentlemen 
whom  the  Senator  from  Idaho  quoted,  when  he  Is  teaching 
his  subject,  each  when  he  is  writing  objective  texts,  faces  his 
students  and  his  readers  impartially  and  treats  his  subject 
honestly.  The  men  whom  the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  quoted 
are  my  friends,  as  they  are  his.  They  are  great  scholars, 
and  I  honor  them  beyond  words.  But  they.  like  all  of  us.  aie 
advoc.ttes  when  they  become  partisans  for  a  given  cause. 

In  answering  this  im.portant  point  I.  too,  may  quote  creat 
international  lawyers. 
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Article  13  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  thp  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  States  in  Naval  and  Aerial  War  reads: 

A  neutral  state,  for  the  purpose  of  bolder  safeeiuirding  Its  rieMr? 
and  interests  as  a  neutral*  or  cf  better  fulfilling  Us  duties  as  a 
i.outrai  may.  during  the  cour&e  of  a  war.  aUnpt  new  meat-urrs  or 
a'.trr  the  mra.?ur.-5  -.vh-.i  h  It  has  previously  adopted,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  nev;  mea-iurcs  adi-:pted  do  not  violate  any  provibi^n 
of  this  convention. 

The  Thirteenth  Hague  Convention  cf  1907  reads: 

PRT.KMBLS, 

S'^o'ng  that.  In  this  category  cf  ideas,  these  rules  phould  not  In 
pniiciple  be  alfpr':'d.  In  the  course  cf  the  var.  by  a  neutral  puv.-?r, 
except  in  a  caso  v^here  experience  has  shown  the  nec-s  ity  for  such 
chuiii^e  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  power     •      •      •. 

Artulc  26  The  exorcise  by  a  neuLral  power  oi  thf  r.ehts  Irld 
dorv-!i  tn  the  present  convention  can.  under  no  circu:r.-^a:,ces,  be 
considered  as  m  unfriendly  art  bv  one  or  other  belligerent  wno 
ha-  accepted  lae  urticles  relating  tliereto. 

In  the  comment  on  article  13  of  tho  draft  convention,  to 
which  more  than  a  score  of  rrrrat  international  l.uv  au^hoii- 
tie.'^  gave  their  advi.  e  rnd  contributed  their  wu-^doni  and  learn- 
ing, there  is  foimd  eeneral  concurrence  in  the  rule.  Tliere 
also  appears  a  quotation  in  the  comment  from  the  legal  ad- 
vi:or  nf  the  Department  of  State,  delivered  before  the  S inctj 
Ccmm.ittee  on  Forei^-n  Relations  in  193G.  which  reads  as 
fellows: 

It  is  rot  reasonable  to  say  that  a  neutral  cannot  change  Its 
pc.-irion  p.frf?r  the  war  starts  bcc.iuse  we  know  -hat  belli  ••■rents 
change  theirs  frnin  tirnf  tn  time  a^  'he  v.-ar  prrn'ret^-p-  •  •  • 
Wiiv  is  It  not  reasonable  to  suppose  that  neutral.s  may  char  ire 
the.rs,  but  noc  at  the  Inbtance  of  one  of  the  beilut,re:it.s  •  «  "• 
Whether  we  chan-e  our  policy  at  the  mblance  of  a  b.li'gercnt  or 
whether  we  chanc'r'  it  as  a  matter  of  domestic  policy  is  the  lia- 
portaiit  consideration. 

The  summary  of  the  argument  of  the  comment  is  stated  as 
follows: 

The  practice  of  states  does  not  Indicate  the  existence  cf  a  belief 
In  any  general  l..';:al  principk-  which  would  require  a  nru'ral  .s'.rte 
to  adopt  all  lt«;  neutmlity  regula  Inns  before  war  bieak';  out  and 
to  maintain  them  without  modification  during  th.e  cours^  of 
the  war  Indetd.  moK  r.f  the  progress  in  ihe  development  of  the 
hi-.v  of  neutrality  fruiu  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  ct-niury  to  the 
present  tmv  hiu;  resulted  from  chances  introduced  while  a  v, ar 
was  in  proere.^s  Some  of  thee,.'  chanee.s  have  been  made  a  id 
jusMlled  on  th.'  theory  that  they  were  rieslcned  merelv  to  laa.ke 
m.-rf  eflt'ctlvc  the  dL:>charge  cf  a  pre-xl.stlng  legal  duty;  but  as  in 
th  ■  rag-  of  the  lav.s  and  regulations  adcpted  by  the  Un.ted  Suites 
In  1793.  there  wa.=  In  rf^ality  n  progres.-inn  bevond  th^-  point  th-n 
established  in  International  law  From  the  pqint  of  vif^w  of  tne 
pnncip'e  embodied  in  this  article,  it  is  immAtonal  whether  t  ne 
new  rule  l--  thua  intended  to  peifcct  th--  p:-rformance  of  a  neutial 
dutv  or  whether  It  Is  int^-nd'-d  to  rxerrl,>e  a  neutral  p-hi-eco  for 
the  sake  of  further  protectms  neutral  rights  and  interests     ° 

My  point  is  that  the  argument  is  valid  as  argument  if  v;e 
stay  in  the  realm  of  quoting  what  someone  has  said  about  the 
subject  from  either  standpoint,  but  I  am  going  to  argue  th:s 
ca-^o  m.ysclf  by  rep?  ating  and  reiterating  that  what  we  are 
today  considering  is  domestic  legislation.  We  arc  cons^derir'^ 
this  legislation  with  but  a  singlj  obj:ctive,  and  that  is  to  k-eo 
th?  United  States  out  of  war.  We  are  retreatin;;  from  wha't 
international  law  grant.?  us  as  bein-  cur  ri,;hts.  With  tie 
single  exception  of  the  arms  embargo,  we  are  in  this  m.ea.-aie 
making  restrictions  on  American  citizens  greater  than  undtr 
present  law.  crr-phisizing  m.ore  strongly  than  ever  the  duties 
rather  than  the  rights  of  an  American  citizen  in  times  cf 
foreign  war.  A  retreat  from  a  right  well  within  the  realms 
of  actual  rights  could  nev:r  be  deemed  changing  the  rul-^s 
of  the  game  after  the  gam.e  has  started.  Some  10  years 
ago,  when  a  young  man  who  became  confused  ran  a  footb-i  1 
to  his  own  goal  line  instead  of  to  that  of  his  opponent;; 
expecting  to  make  a  touchdown,  did  anyone  ever  suggest  that 
that  boy  was  breaking  any  of  the  rules  of  the  game?  A 
change  by  retreat  is  never  an  enlargement  of  one's  rights. 

IT^e  assertion  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  a  repeal  cf 
the  law  IS  a  aistinct  affirmative  act  of  intervention  is  a  most 
serious  charge.  U  his  contenUon  is  assumed,  and  if  it  should 
be  proved  true,  then  I  would  be  hesitant  in  proceeding  witJi- 
out  making  explanations  to  the  world.  But  I  repeat  I 
cannot  see  how  an  act  which  affects  only  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  can  ever  be  as^sumed  to  be  an  act  of  inter- 
vention.   When  a  nation  intervenes,  it  moves  against  another 


not  against  Itself.  In  International  relations  a  nation  can- 
not be  charged  with  intervention  when  the  action  which  is 
taken  operates  against  its  own  people,  when  the  restraint  is 
put  upon  its  own  citizens.  Wiiile  it  is  true  that  the  embargo 
on  arms  will  be  lifted,  still  no  American  citizen  may  ship 
arms  to  a  belligerent,  and  still  no  American  boat  may  carry 
arms  to  a  belligerent.  The  effect  of  the  whole  law  must  be 
taken  into  consideration,  not  just  the  effect  of  a  single 
section. 

How  can  a  nation  become  an  intervenor  by  restraining  it- 
se'lf?  How  can  a  nation  become  an  intervenor  by  insisting 
that  its  citizens  do  not  use  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
other  neutral  nations  enjoy?  How,  in  short,  could  America 
become  an  intervenor  by  reljing  on  the  international  law, 
accepted  universally  for  neutral  nations,  and  even  that  re- 
stricted and  limited  by  the  proposed  restrictions  of  this  pro- 
jected domestic  law?  How  can  we  become  an  intervenor  when 
we  do  not  violate  international  law  in  the  least  deeree? 

The  President  has  asked  that  we  con.sider  international  law 
as  at  least  being  sufficient.  If  the  pending  joint  resolution 
recognizes  the  paramount  position  of  international  law  and 
in  no  way  breaches  it,  it  would  be  paradoxical  to  say  that  by 
applying  it  we  would  be  "intervening."  In  short,  how  can  a 
law-abiding  neutral  become  a  participant  or  intervenor  with- 
out any  breach  whatever?  And  further,  is  there  a  nation  that 
would  not  protest  our  action  should  we  move  in  the  least 
toward  intervention?  Nations  are  touchy  upon  these  sub- 
jects. Germany  even  protested  to  Rumania  the  resignation 
cf  the  President  of  Poland  within  Rumanian  borders  as 
being  a  breach  of  an  international  obligation.  I  would  leave 
suggestions  such  as  a  charge  of  intervention  to  someone  out- 
side of  the  United  States.  We  may  rest  assured  that  if  the 
United  States  ever  does  an  act  contrary  to  the  customs  and 
practices  of  nations  which  actually  affects  another  nation's 
rights  we  shall  hear  from  it. 

But  let  us  see  what  intervention  Is.  Intervention  is  the 
attempt  by  a  state  or  several  states,  even  with  the  use  of 
force,  to  coerce  another  state  in  regard  to  a  purely  state 
action.  When  a  state  directly  interferes  with  the  exercise  of 
the  lawful  authority  of  another  state  that  constitutes  inter- 
vention. Thus  there  can  never  be  a  right  to  intervention  under 
international  law,  because  it  would  breach  the  outstanding 
fundamental  principles  of  international  law,  the  complete 
independence  and  sovereignty  of  states.  Intervention,  there- 
fore, if  it  is  indulged  in,  must  be  an  action  which  is  justifiable 
within  itself.  Surely  no  one  even  in  the  loosest  manner  can 
assume  that  a  modification  of  an  American  domestic  law  i=;  an 
act  against  the  sovereignty  or  the  authority  of  another  state. 

It  is  not  the  Senator  from  Idaho  alone  with  whom  I  dis- 
agree in  regard  to  a  loose  use — colloquial  adaption  of  a  tfch- 
iiieal  legal  concept — of  the  word  "intervention."  One  of  the 
eminent  authorities  the  Senator  has  quoted,  in  speaking  about 
section  4  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  says: 

This  committed  the  United  States  to  an  avowed  policy  of  unrteu- 
trality  in  a  war  between  a  non-American  and  an  American  country. 
This  new  policy  poes  lar  beyond  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  amounts 
to  th*'  promlhe  of  an  alliance  of  the  United  States  with  any  Latin 
American  country  which  for  any  reason  might  And  itself  at  war  with 
a  non-American  country.  It  seems  particularly  uufortunat^  tc 
Introduce  a  gratuitous  promise  to  intervene —  | 

Mind  you,  Mr.  President,  the  man  who  wrote  this  was 
cited  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  being  a  great  interna- 
tional lawyer,  and  is  perhaps  as  great  an  international 
lawyer  as  I  know  cf.  But  here  he  was  writing  a  book  for 
a  special  purpose.  He  was  not  writing  a  textbook  en  inter- 
national law,  but  was  writing  a  book  dealing  with  the  points 
involved,  and  he  does  what  everyone  else  does,  he  reaches 
over  into  the  realm  of  law  and  takes  a  technical  legal  idea 
and  brings  it  into  a  colloquial  discussion. 

It  seems  particularly  vmfortuiiate — 

He  says — 

to  Introduce  a  prattiltous  promise  to  Intervene  In  foreign  wars 
that  ml.L;ht  not  concern  the  United  States  In  a  bill  desitjned  to 
preserve  American  neutrality.  (Borchard,  Edwin,  and  Lage,  Wil- 
iiam  Potter.  Neutrality  for  the  United  SUtes,  p.  329.) 


That  is  his  understanding  of  an  American  law  which  has 
now  been  en  the  statute  books  since  1936. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  intervention  in  section  4.  In 
fact,  it  would  be  so  grossly  out  of  harmony  with  everything 
that  has  been  done,  especially  by  this  country  under  the 
leadership  cf  the  present  President  in  regard  to  relations 
with  Latin  American  states,  with  states  in  this  hemisphere, 
it  would  be  so  completely  out  cf  harmony  with  the  whole 
spirit  of  the  law  and  with  the  theory  of  what  has  been  done 
in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  that  for  anyone  to  assume  that  we 
were  attempting  to  give  notice  that  we  would  intervene  in 
an  umieutral  way  would  be  to  indulge  in  probably  the 
grossest  type  of  a  flight  cf  the  imagination. 

I  repeat  the  quotation.  | 

It  seems  particularly  unfortunate  to  Introduce  a  gratuitous 
prcm;.';e  to  intervene  in  foreign  wars  that  might  not  concern  the 
United  States  in  a  bill  designed  to  preserve  American  neutrality. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  if  you  go  through  the  whole 
discussion  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1936,  and  particularly 
through  the  explanation  of  section  4  made  in  1936  and  in  1937, 
you  will  find  that  not  a  single  Senator  questioned  that  provi- 
sion on  the  score  that  it  was  an  unneutral  act.  that  it  consti- 
tuted intervention  against  a  Latin  American  state  or  a  state 
that  was  molesting  a  Latin  American  state. 

There  is  no  suggestion  of  intervention  in  section  4.  Of 
course,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  does  openly  declare  to  the 
world  that  America  will  be  neutral  in  one  way  to  her  neighbor 
on  the  north  and  neutral  in  another  way  to  a  neighbor  on  the 
south.  This  is  called  unneutral! ty  by  some;  but  everyone 
must  recognize  the  fact  that  any  principle  of  international 
relations  and  of  international  law.  even  a  principle  which  is 
supposed  to  be  as  impartial  as  a  law  of  neutrality,  must  be 
tempered  by  actuaUties,  facts,  national  conditions,  and 
physical  relations. 

Mr.  PITTMAN  and  Mr.  DOWNEY  rose. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  sits 
down  may  I  ask  him  a  few  questions? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  for  that  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  King  in  the  chair) .  The 
Chair  will  recognize  the  Senator  from  California  when  the 
interrogatories  about  to  be  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  shall  have  been  concluded. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  Utah  some  questions  touching  international  law,  know- 
ing that  he  has  been  a  teacher  of  international  law  and  also 
a  teacher  of  history. 

The    distinguished   senior   Senator   from    Michigan    IMr. 

VandeneergI.  in  his  address  in  the  Senate  on  the  fourth  day 

of    this   month,   quoted   some   excerpts   from    distinguished 

writers  on  international  law  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that 

to  change  our  Embargo  Act  at  this  time — that  is,  to  rejieal 

it — would  be  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  on  the  theory  that 

it  would  be  changing  one  of  our  domestic  laws  after  a  state  of 

war    existed    between   two    countries.     The    Senator    from 

Michigan  said: 

For  example,  the  famous  Roscoe  Pound,  former  dean  of  the  Har- 
vard Law  School,  is  quoted  In  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  September 
23  as  warning  that  America,  if  it  changes  its  Neutrality  Act  so  as  to 
as.sist  one  belligerent  will.  In  effect,  be  In  the  war. 

He  quotes  further: 

Aeam  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Syracuse,  September  21, 
quotes  Henry  S.  Fraser,  who  was  technical  expert  to  the  League 
cf  Nations  committee  for  codification  of  International  law: 

"There  is  an  established  principle  of  International  law  that  a  neu- 
tral may  not,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  change  its  legislation  tot 
till'  purpose  of  assisting  one  of  the  belligerents." 

I  observe  that  in  the  first  quotation  the  qualifjdng  condi- 
tion on  changing  a  domestic  law  is,  "so  as  to  assist  one  bellig- 
erent"; and  in  the  other  quotation  the  qualifying  statement 
is,  "changes  its  legislation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  of 
the  belligerents.'" 

Are  not  those  last  statements,  with  respect  to  changing 
the  law  so  that  it  will  aid  one  belligerent  and  not  the  other, 
qualifications  to  the  whole  suggestion  of  international  law? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  that  Is  the  point 
which  I  l:ave  bt-fn  tryin;?  to  make.  In  each  nnodification  one 
niu--t,  of  C0UI5P.  Ro  txiclc  of  the  reason  for  the  modification. 
If  a  nation  dehbcrately  decides  to  help  one  side — that  is. 
whrre  the  deliberation  is  outright — that,  of  course,  is  not 
neutrality;  it  i.'^  not  impartiality;  it  is  not  amcng  the  actions 
which  are  related  to  the  idea  of  not  taking  part  in  the  war 
en  either  side. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  a  nation  discovers  that,  for  its  own 
rea.^ons  and  to  take  care  of  its  own  interests,  and  acting 
entirely  in  the  domestic  realm,  a  change  is  essential  to  its 
own  welfare — and  that  means  all  the  ideas  which  a  nation 
may  have  in  mind  with  relation  to  its  welfare,  including 
the  one  which  we  have  in  mind,  and  which  has  been  stated 
so  many  times,  namely,  the  idea  of  keeping  our  country  out 
of  war — if  those  are  the  reasons  a  nation  gives,  and  they  are 
true  reasons,  a  nation  may  change  its  provisions  in  regard 
to  its  neutrality  at  any  time  without  doing  injury  to  either 
of  the  belligerents  by  that  act,  and  without  in  any  way 
affecting  its  neutrality. 

If  I  may  go  a  little  further,  let  me  say  that  the  law  of 
neutrality  is  not  an  absolute  law.  It  never  can  be;  it  never 
was  supposed  to  be.  In  modern  times,  especially  sincp  the 
time  of  Grotius,  there  developed  the  concept  that  merely  be- 
cause certain  nations  may  be  at  war  all  nations  need  not  be 
at  war.  But  even  Grotius,  In  his  philosophy  of  neutrality, 
was  afraid  to  stand  upon  the  right  of  a  nation  to  remain 
aloof  from  war  if  war  was  in  the  world,  and  nations  were  not 
sufiBciently  strong,  or  not  in  a  physical  position  to  assert  that 
they  had  a  ri^rht  to  stay  out  of  war.  So  Grotius  explained 
that  the  first  duty  of  a  nonwarring  nation  is  to  discover  the 
more  just  side  and  take  sides  with  the  more  Just  cause.  The 
moral  notions  of  law  during  the  whole  of  the  Middle  Ages 
in  Europe,  during  thp  time  either  of  the  Petrine  control  or 
the  control  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  were  such  that  neu- 
trality had  no  chance  to  develop.  It  had  no  place  in  the 
scheme.  However,  wh'^n  nations  began  expressing  and  ex- 
plaining their  ot*ti  individual  national  entities,  neutrality 
came  into  being.  In  modern  times  the  nation  which  has 
contributed  most  to  the  development  of  the  law  of  neutrality, 
the  nation  which  has  made  it  a  fact  in  international  law 
which  must  be  respected,  is  the  United  States  of  America. 
It  is  the  law  of  neutrality  in  the  United  States  which  has 
become  the  guide  of  all  thase  who  wish  to  see  the  neutral 
Idea  developed  in  this  complex  world  of  ours. 

It  was  the  physical  position  of  America  which  made  that 
pcs.sible.  The  concept  of  neutrality  of  George  Washington 
and  concept  of  neutrality  of  Thomas  Jefferson  grew  just  as 
logically  out  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  as  did  the 
Con.stitution  of  the  United  States  and  our  Federal  system. 

"Neutrality"  means  that  we  are  to  be  independent.  In 
the  mind  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  just  because  two  great  nations 
In  the  world  tried  to  make  wolves  of  themselves  was  no  rea- 
son why  this  Nation  should  enter  into  the  strife  they  cre- 
ated. We  have  a  right  to  stand  alone.  That  is  the  basic 
notion  on  which  American  neutrality  rests.  It  Is  not  the 
basic  notion  upon  which  Swiss  neutrality  rests.  It  is  not 
the  basic  notion  upon  which  Belgian  neutrality  rests.  It 
was  not  the  basic  notion  upon  which  Swedish  neutrality 
rested  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War.  Then  Ru.-^sia  ex- 
tended to  the  ocean,  and  Sweden  was  a  neighbor  of  Russia. 
Because  of  her  situation  Sweden's  neutrality  was  ju.=:t  as 
much  a  forced  neutrality  as  it  could  be.  Wherever  we  go  in 
the  world  we  diacover  that  the  law  of  nemrality,  as  inter- 
preted by  the  Individual  state,  always  reflects  the  physical 
situation,  the  obligations,  and  the  position  of  that  state. 

My  reply  has  been  too  long.     I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  PTTTMAN.  I  thank  the  Senator,  because  I  think  it  is 
well  that  some  of  these  legal  questions  should  be  cleared  up. 

Of  course,  we  had  a  legal  right  to  place  an  embargo  upon 
arms  and  ammunition  to  all  belligerent  countries,  because 
the  embargo  was  supposed  to  be  equal.  We  had  the  legal 
right  to  place  the  embargo,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  so.  I  think  there  is  no 
question  about  that. 


Mr.  PITTAL^N.  Yet  at  the  time  we  placed  the  embargo 
We  knew,  from  our  knowledge  of  history  and  geography,  that 
it  was  going  to  deprive  Great  Bin  am  of  tiie  opportunity. 
which  she  enjoyed  before  the  pas.sage  of  that  act  by  reason 
of  her  control  of  the  seas,  to  obtain  arms  and  ammunition 
from  us.    That  is  a  fact,  is  it  nr-t? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  that  is  a  fact.  I  should 
like  to  go  a  little  larlhor,  Mi-.  Pi-esident.  if  I  may,  in  regard 
to  that  Quer-tion. 

Those  who  have  thought  only  of  one  thing,  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo,  on  the  assumption  that  Ensland  and  Fi-ance 
are  in  need  of  airplanes,  and  that  that  is  the  whole  i-^sue,  fail 
to  see  through  the  act  which  we  are  proposing  to  pas.s  a.s  a 
unit.  The  proposed  act  can  in  no  sense  be  dt-emrd  pro- 
German  and  anti-Bntish.  It  can  in  no  sense  be  deemed 
pro-BritL^h  and  anti-Gorman.  However,  if  we  take  the  phybi- 
cal  facts  into  consideration,  if  we  take  the  condition  of  those 
lands  into  consideration,  if  we  realize  what  the  position  of 
England  was  during  the  last  war  and  the  things  wliich  Eng- 
land needs  most,  and  if  we  then  undertake,  as  I  will  not  do 
and  as  I  do  not  belitve  the  pending  measure  docs,  to  bo 
friendly  or  unfriendly  to  one  ol  the  belligerents,  we  shall 
become  sunk,  not  only  in  our  logic  but  also  in  our  facts,  be- 
cause the  restraints  put  upon  American  citiz»'ns  and  American 
shipping  With  respect  to  nonmumtion  product:3  would  hit 
more  vitally  at  Great  Britain  than  the  hftmg  of  the  arms 
embargo  wouid  help  Great  Britain. 

Everyone  knows  that  there  is  one  country  on  earth  above 
all  other  countries  which  is  dependent  upon  the  outside  world 
for  Its  food  supply.  There  is  no  country  quite  so  deijendent 
as  is  Great  Britain.  If  England  were  not  .^o  dependt  nt  up'-:i 
the  streams  of  commerce  to  take  care  of  her  lifeblood,  i!;tre 
would  be  no  excu.se  for  the  British  Navy  and  the  British 
theory  that  that  Navy  must  Ix'  greater  than  all  other  navies. 
There  is  no  other  nation  so  weak  so  far  as  the  ordinary 
essentials  of  life  are  concerned.  In  fact,  in  regard  to  food 
England  stands  in  about  the  same  position  in  which  New 
York  would  stand  in  case  all  communications  from  the  out- 
side were  cut  off.  If  tliere  is  an  unfriendly  act»or  an  un- 
friendly thought  in  the  restrictions  we  are  putting  upon 
our.selves,  it  is  that  the  ordinai-y  channels  of  commerce  arc 
to  be  stopped  ;o  far  as  American  bottoms  are  concerned,  and 
that  there  mu.st  bt;  a  change  of  title  and  ownership  of  Ameri- 
can produrt.s  to  the  foreign  purchasers. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     In  a  moment  I  will  yield. 

Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Wiley)  brought 
out  the  fxiint  of  our  trade  with  the  belligerentii  dur.ng  the 
World  War,  and  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  about  30  percent 
of  that  trade  was  in  arms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Thirteen  percent  previous  to  the  war. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Thirteen  percent.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  We  all  know  that  was  the  fact.  Those  who  were 
trymg  to  provide  for  our  armies  ordinary  muskets,  if  I  may 
call  them  by  that  name,  during  the  beginning  of  the  World 
War,  know  that  we  were  not  even  able  to  supply  our  own 
men  on  the  other  side  who  were  ready  to  go  over  the  top. 
We  realized  that  they  had  to  be  trained,  because  they  did  not 
have  American  munitions  and  they  did  not  have  American 
arms  to  use.  They  had  to  learn  to  use  the  arms  which  were 
supplied  by  the  warring  nations. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Piesident,  will  the  Senator  please  let 
me  finish  the  line  of  legal  questions  I  should  like  to  ask  him, 
and  then  go  on  ^.^ith  the  other  matters? 

Mr.  SCHWT:lLENBACH.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  should  like  to 
ask  a  question  on  the  point  just  suggested,  if  the  Senator  wiU 
permit  me. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  Ls  familiar  with  the 
statement  which  was  made  during  1915  that  all  the  munitions 
shipped  from  this  country  to  England  during  that  year  were 
not  more  than  equal  to  the  amount  of  mimitions  which  Eng- 
land used  up  In  one  week  during  that  war. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  should  be  surpri-^ed  if  in  actual 
experience,  the  amount  were  that  large.  I  did  not  know  that, 
however,  and  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  information. 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire  if  the  Senator  has 
finished  answering  the  last  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Yes;  but  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Cahfornia  (Mr.  Dov^'ney],  and  then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would  rather 
I  should  wait.  I  will  defer. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  merely  wished  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Uti'h  some  lpg5U_fluestions,  and  I  should  like  to  finish  them. 
I  have  four  or  five  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  To  whom  does  the  Senator 
from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  we  had  arrived  at  the  last 
question  I  asked,  I  think,  as  to  whether  or  not  we  did  not 
know  at  the  time  we  placed  the  Embargo  Act  on  our  statute 
books  that  we  were  depriving  Great  Britain,  which  is  an 
i.^land,  of  certain  natural  rights  by  reason  of  her  control 
of  the  ."^eas.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  admitted  that  to  be 
the  fact.  Wc  did  that  notwithstanding;  while  we  denied 
Great  Britain  certain  natural  rights  to  the  seas  we  realized 
that  land  powers  had  certain  natural  rights  which  an  insular 
power,  such  as  Great  Britain,  did  not  have.  Is  not  that 
true?  I 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    That,  of  course,  is  true.  \ 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  But  we  did  that  because  we  felt  that  it 
was  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  attempt  to  remove 
a  cause  for  the  destruction  of  American  ves.sels  and  the  lives 
of  our  seamen.  Notwithstanding  that,  we  believed,  d'd  we 
not,  that  it  would  prevent  arms  and  ammunition  going  not 
only  to  Great  Britain  but  to  every  belligerent  power  en  the 
mainland?     Is  not  that  true?  ) 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  the  way  the  law  is  written; 
and,  of  crurse,  it  is  the  only  way  the  law  can  be  interpreted. 

Mr.  PIITMAN.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  peculiar  situa- 
tion winch  has  cicveioped  in  Europe  absolutely  negatives  our 
Intent.    Is  not  that  line? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    It  is.  i 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  In  other  words,  we  have  the  inconceivable 
.'Situation  of  Germany,  a  belligerent,  being  denied  our  arms 
and  ammunition  because  it  is  at  war,  while  its  ally,  Italy,  not 
being  at  war,  not  coming  within  the  scope  of  our  Embargo 
Act,  can  receive  all  the  ammunition  it  wants,  and  at  the  same 
time  there  is  an  alliance  between  those  two  nations  to  help 
each  other.    Ls  not  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  true  under  the  present 
arrangement. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  perfectly  evident  that  we  never  in- 
tended such  a  situation  as  that  to  exist. 

We  find  another  most  peculiar  situation,  namely,  that 
Russia,  an  enormous  country,  is  not  at  war  today,  apparently, 
with  any  other  nation.  It  is  true  that  it  is  acquiring  land  by 
persuasion,  or  it  may  be  by  the  threat  of  force;  I  do  not  know; 
but  under  the  law  new  on  our  statute  books,  cannot  Russia 
legally  import  from  the  United  States  all  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  she  desires? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Not  only  can  she,  but  she  is  doing 
so  right  now  in  regard  to  some  of  the  most  essential  products 
in  America  for  which  we  are  dependent  on  the  outside  world. 
If  the  Senator  would  like  me  to  make  a  point  there,  I 
should  be  glad  to  state  an  actual  situation,  because  it  is  in 
keeping  with  what  is  taking  place  with  regard  to  our  strategic 
materials,  and  shows  how  a  nation,  if  it  is  going  to  preserve 
its  people  and  primarily  take  care  of  its  own  interests,  must 
legislate  from  time  to  time  during  war  in  such  a  way  as  to 
affect  trem.endously  trade  with  the  outside  world. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  for  3  4  years  we  made  studies  in 
regard  to  the  strategic  material  bill  which  is  now  on  the 
statute  books.  The  fact  was  emphasized  that  great  as  is 
the  United  States,  strong  as  she  is.  there  are  certain  com- 
modities for  which  the  United  States  is  dependent  upon  the 
outside  world.  One  of  those  products  vital  to  American  in- 
dustry and  to  American  life  is  rubber.  In  fact,  so  vital  is 
it,  in  connection  with  another  product,  that  phrasemakers 


who  can  describe  a  condition  by  the  use  of  a  phrase  tell  us 
that  "the  American  people  live  on  rubber  and  out  of  tin 
cans."  We  do  not  produce  a  pound  of  rubber  and  we  do  not 
mine  any  tin.  We  are  so  dependent  upon  these  two  com- 
modities to  satisfy  our  peaceful  needs,  let  alone  our  warlike 
n^'eds.  that  we  have  actually  put  an  embargo  on  the  exporta- 
tion of  tin.  on  the  theory  that  that  which  comes  in  should  not 
go  out  again. 

Nt)W.  what  has  happened  in  regard  to  rubber?  Every  Sen- 
ator no  doubt  is  conscious  of  the  fact  that  rubber  has  been 
internationally  controlled  for  some  time,  just  as  diamonds 
have  been  internationally  controlled.  A  world  consortium 
has  taken  care  of  all  the  output.  We  are  entitled  to  so  much 
rubber.  This  international  control  has  worked  quite  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  American  people  and  American  industry, 
because  we  have  had  all  that  we  needed  and  the  price  of 
rubber  has  been  comparatively  cheap.  But  the  moment  the 
war  broke  out  in  Europe  agencies  for  foreign  countries  started 
buiung  our  supply  of  rubber,  and  the  price  jumped  up  many 
points;  Now,  the  question  arises.  Is  the  American  Govern- 
ment entitled — and  this  is  a  neutrality  question  and  that  is 
why  I  am  bringing  it  in  here — is  the  American  Government, 
when  it  imports  for  its  own  use  a  product  UF>on  which  its 
people  are  dependent  and  to  which  they  have  a  right  both 
for  industrial  purposes  and  for  the  comforts  of  life,  entitled 
to  embarpo  such  a  product?  Of  course  it  is;  and  should  it 
not  do  so  a?  a  matter  of  taking  care  of  its  own  people?  Who 
would  sucpest,  if  we  should  enact  an  amendment  to  the 
strategic  materials  law  providing  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  taking  care  of  the  interests  of  its  own  people,  should 
en:barso  rr.bber,  that  we  v;ould  be  doing  an  unneutral  act? 
Yt:r  who  v.iil  say  that  in  this  day  of  mechanized  warfare,  in 
this  day  of  swift  war,  anything  Is  more  essential  than 
rubber?  No  airplane  dare  go  in  the  air,  unless  it  is  to  land 
on  tlie  v.a'.er,  without  having  a  rubber  cushion  with  which 
to  return.  Rubber  is  essential  to  the  movement  of  all  mech- 
anized units  u^ed  in  warfare. 

I  do  not  know  cf  a  better  illustration,  Mr.  Pr.-'.~ident,  to 
show  what  our  rights  are.  No  one  v.'ould  suggcc  that  an 
embargo  on  rubber  at  this  time  would  be  an  unneutral  act. 
Why  can  we  not  use  the  illustration  in  regard  to  other 
products? 


Mr.  PITT^JAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  question 
I  desire  to  ask  with  regard  to  international  law.  Probably 
for  400  years  it  has  been  known  in  international  law  that  a 
bcllicerent  has  certain  rights  on  the  high  seas  and  that 
neutrals  have  certain  rights.  I  think  a  belligerent  has  a  right 
to  visit  and  search  and  seize  what  it  designates  as  contraband 
going  to  Its  enemies.    Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  absolutely  true.  It  grows 
out  of  necessity. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  even  during  the  World  War  Germany 
attempted  to  justify  the  legality  of  its  sinking  of  merchant- 
men without  carrying  out  the  formahty  of  visit  and  search 
on  the  ground  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  submarine  safely 
to  carry  out  visit  and  search.     Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  true.  Under  the  rules  of 
war  it  is  a  com.mander's  duty  first  of  all  to  take  care  of  the 
lives  of  his  own  people,  and.  secondly,  to  take  care  of  the 
property  on  which  those  lives  depend.  Under  that  rule  of 
war  no  submarine  dared  put  itself  in  front  of  or  near  one 
of  our  ord.nary  steamers  that  could  go  faster  than  the  sub- 
marine.    It  could  not  any  more  conduct  it  than  it  could  fly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  yet  Germany  was  assertin.g  its  at- 
tempt to  comply  with  international  law  at  that  time,  was  it 
not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  And,  technically,  it  was  complying 
with  an  international  law  w'orked  out  at  a  time  when  no  one 
dreamed  of  anyone's  going  under  the  sea  or  over  the  sea, 
and  when  no  one  thought  of  anything  else  but  the  right  of 
conduct  under  equal  physical  conditions. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Is  not  the  principle  of  international  law 
with  regard  to  blockade  about  as  universally  accepted  .as  any 
other  principle  of  international  law? 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utnh.  The  law  of  blockade  duriner  war 
grows  out  of  at)solu'f  necessity  on  the  part  of  the  belligerents 
to  take  care  oi  their  own  interests.  Therefore,  it  is  a  fact 
of  international  law:  it  is  even  stronger  than  a  principle. 

Mr.  PITTM.AN.  But  it  was  more  closely  connected  with 
ports  of  ccun'rips  that  could  be  physically  surrounded  by 
an  enemy's  fleet,  so  that  it  would  be  practically  impassible 
for  any  ves.sel  to  pa^-,  thrcush  that  fleet  to  the  port  or  out 
of  It.     Ls  net  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  That  is  true;  but  the  same  rule 
held  on  land. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Yes;  on  land. 

Such  things  as  paper  blockades  were  mentioned  by  writers 
on  international  law;  were  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  There  were  paper  blockades  in 
the  lost  war;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  am  still  stating  that  Germany  was  con- 
tending for  the  legality  of  all  cf  its  acts  under  interna- 
tional law.  It  justified  its  submarine  zone  of  1917  in  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  ground,  if  I  remember  correctly, 
that  it  was  an  essential  retaliatory  act  against  Great  Britain 
for  establishing  the  whole  of  the  North  Sea  as  a  danger 
area. 

What  I  am  getting  at  is  this:  Germany  and  the  other 
belliperents  were  asserting  that  they  were  following  inter- 
national law,  even  though  we  did  not  believe  they  were. 
Is  not  that  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  that  Ls  true.  I  think 
the  Senator  should  make  the  picture  of  a  paper  blockade  a 
little  bit  more  simple  than  he  has  done  in  his  question,  if  I 
may  make  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes.  sir;  that  is  what  I  wanted  to  find 
cut. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  International  law  is  law  which 
operates  by  common  consent  of  the  nations.  There  is  no 
sovereign  power  which  brings  it  into  being.  The  last  great 
woi  Id-Wide  international  law  which  restrained  powers  by 
superior  authority  was  probably  the  bull  of  the  Pope  divid- 
ing the  world  Into  two  parts,  giving  half  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered land  to  Portugal  and  half  of  it  to  Spain.  That  was 
a  consistently  legal  idea,  because  almost  every  one  respected 
the  supreme  authority;  tut  certain  nations  did  not  respect 
it,  and  history  shows  what  happened. 

If  a  paper  blockade  is  agreed  to  by  all  belligerents,  when 
there  is  an  understanding  about  it,  we  have  one  proposi- 
tion:  but  when  one  belligerent  does  as  was  done  m  the 
World  War,  and  says,  for  example,  that  all  the  northern 
Atlantic  shall  be  a  war  zone,  and  that  blockade  is  properly 
challenged  by  the  other  belligerents,  we  have  another 
ptToposition. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Now,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  further 
question.  Is  there  anything  in  international  law  which 
justifies  a  belligerent  in  bombing  a  munitions  plant  in  a 
neutral  country  so  as  to  prevent  goods  from  that  munitions 
plant  gomg  to  ii.s  enemy? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Certainly  not.  It*  is  an  un- 
friendly act. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Has  anyone  under  the  precepts  of  inter- 
national law  ever  suggested  that  a  belligerent  could  go  that 
far? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Not  that  I  know'^f.  I  have  never 
read  international  law  that  far. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  reason  why  I  ask  the  question  Is 
because  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  LMr.  Borah  1 
is  here,  and  that  is  one  of  the  dangers  he  saw  in  repealing 
the  present  act.    He  stated: 

The  matter  does  not  seem  to  me  quite  so  simple.  If  a  manu- 
facturing plant,  engaged  In  maxiufac luring  and  shipping  muni- 
tions to  Oreat  Britain,  wrre  located,  we  will  say.  at  Wilmington. 
Del  .  would  the  antagonist  bellUrerents  wait  until  the  title  had 
passed  before  destroyUig  the  goods? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Why  should  it  not  •  •  •  bomb  the  plant,  and  destroy  not 
merely  a  cargo  on  the  sea  bi;t  the  entire  estabU^hment  which  Is 
furnishing  the  means  by  which  the  cargo  Is  supplied? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  of  course.  I  did  not 
understand  that  Lhe  Senator  from  Idaho  was  defending  his 


proposition  as  a  riqht  under  InternaMcnal  law.  I  think  he 
was  arpuing  that  int'-^rnatior.al  law  w;i.;;  not  strong  enouch  to 
restrain  what  he  stated,  and  that  he  was  merely  asking  a 
question  which  was  a  proper  question  in  the  hght  of  what 
actually  happtned  before  w»^  pot  into  the  World  War. 
Mr.  BORAH.     Mr,  Pre.sident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho','  ■ 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  do. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  present.  That 
Is  the  reason  why  I  asked  the  question. 

Mr  BORAH.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  did  not  under- 
stand that  I  was  presenting  that  example  as  one  which  would 
come  under  international  law.  did  he? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No:  I  could  not  conceive  that  the  Senator 
would  do  so;  but  I  was  afraid  that  some  others  might  conceive 
that  the  Senator  was  arguing  that  as  a  right  of  a  belligerent 
under  international  law. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  pleased  that  the  Senator  rescued  me 
from  that  imputation  of  stupidity. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  know  the  Senator  is  not  stupid,  and  I 
should  not  like  to  u.se  that  term  with  regard  to  anyone;  yet  we 
sometimes  have  to  deal  in  realities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Utah  has 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Just  one  other  question.  During  the 
World  War  there  was  no  embargo  undt  r  th'-'  laws  of  the 
United  States  against  shipping  anythinz,  was  there? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Not  in  orvlinary  commerce.  I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  there  was  such  a  law  as  our  tin  act, 
or  something  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  There  was  no  em.bargo  act  so  far  as  the 
Senator  knows? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Uiah.  Our  ideal  has  alwciys  been  freedom 
of  export,^,  nf  course.    That  i.s  the  thc-ory  of  cur  Constitution. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Under  internntional  law.  our  citizens  had 
a  right  not  only  to  sell  but  to  transport  any  commodity  of 
the  United  States;  to  any  bolLqertnt,  subject  to  the  ri.-ks 
under  international  lav;,  d:d  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,    Certainly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  ■  And  our  citizens  did  .so,  did  they  not,  or 
tried  to  do  .so? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.     They  must  hev»  done  ^o. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Then,  although  the  G-^rman  Government 
submarined  our  merchant  vessels  without  notice,  is  there  any 
history,  so  far  a.=  the  Senator  knows,  of  the  Gennan  Govern- 
ment attem.ptin?  to  bomb  any  of  cur  industrial  plants  in  this 
country  during  thf  war? 

Mr.  THOM.^S  of  Utah.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find  thnt 
industrial  pl.mts  within  Amenca  were  bombed  before  we  got 
into  the  war;  that  the  United  States  actually  tried  to  place 
the  rcf-ponsibility  for  the  tx)mbing;  and  that  question  was 
placed  before  properly  constituted  courts  and  commissions; 
and  that  the  responsibility  was  placed  upon  the  German 
Government  for  paying  damatjes, 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  It  was  sabotage,  was  it  not?  It  was  not 
bombing  from  the  air  by  military  forces. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  There  was  no  airplane  bombing 
in  any  of  that,  so  far  as  I  know. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     It  was  sabotage? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Yes.  sir, 

Mr.  PITTM.^N.  And.  of  course,  the  CK-rman  Government 
denied  responsibility  for  all  of  that.  Any  belligerent  might 
do  that  now  with  regard  to  automobile  factories  manufactur- 
ing trucks,  might  it  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Sabotage? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  We  are  all  praying  that  no  beUig- 
erent  government  will  do  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     However,  such  things  may  happen. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  belligerents  would  probably  be  just 
as  desirous  of  sabotaging  plants  that  are  making  greut  trucks 
to  carry  army  materials  as  of  destroying  seme  of  the  mate- 
rials themselves,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Certainly. 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  did  try  to  sabo- 
tage some  of  our  motor  plants,  as  I  recollect.  Not  only  that, 
but  if  they  are  going  to  sabotage  would  they  not  have  the 
same  incentive  to  sabotage  oil  supplies  in  this  country — oil 
wells,  oil  fields,  oil  reserves,  gasoline  factories — as  they  would 
to  sabot afie  some  other  things? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  More,  because  the  damage  would 
be  greater. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  In  other  words,  the  things  that  they  desig- 
nate as  contraband,  not  included  in  our  small  list  of  arms 
and  ammunition,  would  be  just  as  much  an  incentive  to  sabo- 
tage as  the  other  things,  would  they  not? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Certainly.  •      i 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Undoubtedly.  It  seems  that  we  are  treat- 
ing rifles  and  cartridges  as  peculiar  things.  Now,  there  is 
ju.'^t  one  other  question  I  wish  to  ask. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  King  in  the  chair).  If 
the  Senator  will  permit,  the  Chair  would  like  to  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Black  Tom  case  might  be  pertinent 
to  the  inquiry  the  Senator  was  just  making  as  to  sabotage 
during  the  war  by  the  Germans. 

Mr.  PITH.IAN.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I  now  desire  to  ask 
one  more  question  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
EERGl,  in  his  speech  on  Wednesday,  seemed  to  indicate  that 
he  had  tremendous  fear  that  some  of  the  belligerents  might 
come  j-j^t  outside  our  3-mile  limit  and  search  our  vessels  to 
see  whether  they  were  carrying  contraband.  Thai  is  really 
legal  under  international  law,  is  it  not,  if  they  have  reason 
to  believe  the  vessels  are  carrying  contraband? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  They  did  that  during  the  World  War,  did 
they  not?  j 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     Yes.  * 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Would  they  be  deterred  In  the  slightest 
from  taking  that  course  of  action  t)ecause  they  suspected  that 
a  ship  had  on  it  copper,  lead,  zinc,  gasoline,  oil,  any  of  those 
things  which  they  call  contraband  9f  wju-,  but  not  arms  and 
ammunition?  ^  j 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Not  at  all. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  it  not  seem  to  the  Senator,  then,  that 
there  is  no  foundation  for  such  fear  as  is  stirred  up  on  those 
grounds? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  like  to  get 
into  any  kind  of  discussion  which  involves  a  deduction  made 
upon  some  pretty  statement,  for  example,  "If  you  become  an 
arsenal  to  one  side  you  become  a  target  to  the  other" — "A 
stitch  in  time  saves  nine,"  which  holds  good  only  when  one  is 
repairing  something  with  needle  and  thread,  and  does  not 
apply  to  international  relationships.  Someone  once  made 
the  wise-cracking  statement  that  it  is  always  the  first  drink 
that  leads  to  drunkenness,  which  may  be  correct  as  to  one 
man.  but  it  hardly  holds  for  130,000,000  people.  Anyone  who 
bases  his  knowledge  of  history  upon  some  slogan,  or  bases  his 
knowledge  cf  law  upon  some  statement  which  sounds  well,  can 
never,  of  course,  meet  the  facts  of  history,  nor  can  he  meet 
the  facts  of  law. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  when  one  reads,  for  example,  argu- 
ments before  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  that 
the  men  making  them  do  not  resort  to  wisecracking,  and  they 
do  not  argue  from  slogans.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  too, 
when  one  reads  the  speeches  of  politicians,  that  they  invari- 
ably do  what  every  movie  director  directs  and  every  actor 
does,  "play  dowm."  because  it  is  assumed  in  the  movies  that 
you  cannot  take  anything  for  granted,  and  you  have  to  please 
the  man  who  is  willing  to  come  and  pay  his  money. 

Mr.  President,  can  anyone  conceive  of  a  nation,  fighting 
as  hard  as  it  knows  how  to  fight,  busy  as  it  can  be  with  its 
enemy,  having  on  its  hands  all  it  can  possibly  handle,  de- 
liberately trying  to  turn  neutrals  into  allies  for  the  other 
side?  There  is  no  general  trained  in  military  science,  no 
admiral  the  master  of  naval  tactics,  who  would  be  so  foolish. 

The  last  war  turned  on  the  decision,  as  related  yesterday 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  of  the  Na\T  in  Germany,  that  their  only  hope  rested 
upon  completely  obliterating  England's  supply  of  food  and 


essentials,  and  they  reached  the  conclusion  that  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  would  accomplish  that  result.  It  was 
suggested  that  it  might  bring  neutrals  into  the  war  against 
them,  and  they  took  that  risk;  but  they  did  not  deliberately 
go  out  and  sink  ship.s  in  order  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  the  war  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  instance  in  ancient  history, 
medieval  history,  or  modern  history,  of  which  I  know,  of  such 
a  course  being  taken.  Even  in  ordinary  street  brawls,  I  have 
never  known  of  a  man  who  was  fighting  with  another  man 
doing  something  to  miike  a  person  who  was  a  bj'Stander  be- 
come a  belligerent  aaainst  him.  though  he  may  do  something 
to  cau.se  the  bystander  to  become  a  belligerent  on  his  side. 

Mr.  PIT!  MAN  and  Mr.  DOWNEY  rose. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  personal  ques- 
tion.   To  whom  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
until  he  fini.she."^. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  personal 
question,  and  when  I  say  that,  I  mean  a  question  searching 
his  own  personal  action  and  his  intended  action.  I  do  this 
because  a  number  of  speeches  broadcast  over  the  radio,  and 
some  intimations  in  speeches  here,  indicate  that  Senators, 
even  those  who  ai'e  supporting  and  intend  to  vote  for  this 
very  stringent  restrictive  legislation,  will,  in  the  course  of 
time,  yield  to  persuasion,  and  first  throw  down  the  restric- 
tions on  credit,  which  are  now  so  strong,  so  as  to  help  Great 
Britain,  and  later  on,  as  the  debts  to  Great  Britain  mount, 
they  will  waive  all  security  and  let  the  debts  mount  and 
mount;  and  when  that  is  not  sufficient  to  save  Great  Britain, 
will  vote  to  send  our  young  men  over  there  to  die  in  Europe 
to  save  that  money.  Is  there  anything  on  earth  that  would 
induce  the  Senator  from  Utah  to  so  yield?  That  is  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  him. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  President,  in  a  way  I  wish  the 
fate  of  the  world  rested  upon  my  decision.  Then,  beyond  a 
doubt,  we  could  make  the  world  right.  I  Laughter.]  But  the 
facts  of  history  are  that  since  the  United  States  has  been  a 
nation  there  have  been  30  or  40  wars  in  the  world.  During 
most  of  those  wars  we  had  the  right  to  lend  money,  and  we 
did  lend  money;  we  had  the  right  to  trade,  and  we  did  trade. 
Under  our  rules  of  neutrality,  we  took  advantage  of  every 
ripht  we  had.  Thirty  or  forty  wars,  let  us  say.  were  fought — 
of  course,  I  cannot  remember  exactly  the  number  of  wars — 
but  never  once,  with  the  exception  of  1812  and  1917,  did  we 
contend  with  a  European  country.  Only  once  did  we  send 
men  to  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  to  fight  on  land — only 
once  in  150  years.  We  sent  troops  over  the  Pacific  to  the  Phil- 
ippines and  we  sent  them  to  other  places  in  America. 

If  the  Senator  wants  to  take  illustrations  from  history,  I 
am  sure  he  will  find,  if  he  will  consider  the  causes  which  led 
us  into  the  World  War,  that  the  things  to  which  we  are  re- 
ferring now  as  first  steps  were  the  least  important  of  all  the 
reasons  why  we  got  into  the  World  War.  If  I  may  take  just 
a  moment,  let  me  recite  what  actually  happened.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  I  can  remember  all  the  details,  but  we 
all  lived  through  those  times. 

After  the  sinking  of  the  Sussex  the  President  of  the  United 
States  got  from  the  German  Government  a  promise  which 
implied  a  reformation  of  the  way  in  which  the  war  was  being 
w^aged  in  regard  to  the  torpedoing  by  submarines  of  ships  on 
the  high  seas. 

On  January  31.  1917,  the  German  Government  changed  its 
policy.  It  was  in  the  last  part  of  the  month  of  January  1917 
that  President  Wilson  and  the  German  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  were  carrying  on  correspondence  wherein  it 
looked  as  if  peace  were  going  to  be  possible.  In  fact,  if  one 
will  read  the  notes  of  the  German  Ambassador,  he  will  dis- 
cover that  he  had  high  hopes  of  the  coming  of  peace.  He 
protested  to  his  own  Government  the  return  to  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare,  and  he  received  a  reply  which  said  in  so 
many  words  that,  while  they  probably  agreed  with  his  protest, 
it  was  too  late,  because  the  decision  had  already  been  made 
and  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  when  we  got  into  the  World  War. 
Those  were  the  first  steps,  and  the  only  steps  which  can  be 
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taken  into  cor.5id:r?.tion.  What  happened?  In  the  unre- 
s;r;c'ed  warfare  ihc  German  submarines  sank  in  the  month 
ol  February'  200  vessels,  about  8  a  day.  What  about  the  cat- 
ftories  of  tho:-e  vci^rls?  What  were  they?  Were  they  Amcri- 
Ccin  vessebi?  Yes;  2  were.  One  percent  of  the  total  sunk 
were  American. 

What  about  th^  ethers?  One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  two 
hundred,  or  three-quarters  of  the  two  hundred,  were  neutral 
£h:ps.  It  was  en  that  very  point  that  Preridont  Wilson  had 
based  every  one  rf  his  notes,  wherein  he  declared  Amrvican 
r;:|hts  and  th-'  ri^'iit  cf  the  freedom,  of  the  seas.  I*"  wa^  then 
th,4t  th"  P.-e-ideiif  of  the  United  Suites  a>ked  the  German 
Anlbas^ado^  to  50  home.  It  was  then  that  the  first  step  was 
taivcn  toward  f". 'inj  us  into  the  World  War.  And  v.hat  wxs 
the  reason?  Wa..-  it  the  sinking  of  thos*'  two  ships?  Cer- 
tainly not.  We  went  into  the  World  War  for  exactly  the  same 
reason  that  natlcns  that  havf  been  imposed  upon  go  into  all 
wars.  It  i.>  a  rule  .ilnio..-i  as  old  as  the  world.  A  promise  had 
b*'en  given,  a  solemn  promise  had  been  made,  and  that  prom- 
Ls'.'  was  brcken.  Th  re  was  a  complete  los.s  of  faith  on  the  part 
of  our  Gcvcrnment  in  the  government  that  it  had  considered 
a  fnend  and  with  which  it  had  negotiated. 

Who  m  ihe  Scnp-e,  who  schooled,  for  example,  as  President 
Wilson  was  schooled,  in  the  theories  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment, in  th^  thL'orics  of  international  law,  as  it  grew  out  of  the 
rit:hts  of  states  to  scvcroignty  in  the  international  re'^ime. 
Is  so  sim.nle  a.s  to  im.^.gine  thaf  v;hen  the  very  vital>,  the  very 
foundation  upon  which  such  law  and  such  a  scheme  of  gov- 
ernment rests  wcie  being  wiped  out  action  would  net  be 
taken?     Of  course  v-.,^  had  to  do  something,  and  we  did  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  Pr^wdent 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Spnator  from  Nevada? 

Mr  THOMAii  cf  Utah.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  whether  he  believes, 
knowing  history  as  intimately  as  he  does,  that  Woodrow  Wil- 
son asked  for  a  declaration  of  war  or  that  anyone  in  the 
Unitfd  States  Senate  at  that  time  voted  for  war  for  the 
purpose  of  co:kctit-,ij  debts? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pres'dent.  if  I  may.  I  will 
say  what  I  bt^lieve  the  real  reason  was.  Our  entry  mto  the 
war  came  about  b^xause  of  a  sense  of  outraged  justice:  not 
for  the  purpose  of  collectmg  debts.  When  did  we  ever  go  to 
war  to  col'ect  d-b^*^?  What  would  have  been  the  stand  of 
Orcver  Cleveland  during  the  Venezuela  affair  if,  for  instance. 
England  had  s?'d,  "We  have  a  right  to  collect  dfbts'"?  Do 
Senators  imagine  that  the  American  people,  with  their  sensi- 
bilities, their  notions  of  fair  play,  with  their  ideas  built  up 
aiound  the  idea  nf  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  Federal  system. 
tJieir  democra'ic  notions,  would  stand  for  such  a  thing? 

Mr.  PITTMAN  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  say  a  word  or  two 
more  and  then  I  am  through.  I  know  that  every  Senator 
who  sat  on  the  informal  committee  constituting  a  majority 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was  actuated  solely  by 
one  purpo.se,  and  that  was  to  eliminate,  so  far  as  possible, 
every  cause  that  might  lead  us  into  controver.sy,  that  might 
lead  us  into  a  tereign  war.  I  say  that  those  men  whom  I 
know  personally  voted  for  stringent  regulations  with  regard 
to  credit.  We  think  we  have  strengthened  the  credit  pro- 
visions. Others  do  not.  No  persuasion  by  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment, by  an.y  lobbyist,  or  by  anyone  else  on  earth  would 
cause  me  to  throv  down  those  bars  now  or  hereafter,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  member  of  that  group  that  ever 
would. 

If  a  majority  in  Congress  should  throw  down  the  bars 
against  the  will  of  those  Senators,  and  credits  granted  by 
cur  citizens  to  seme  foreign  belligerent  should  mount  up.  and 
such  citizens  should  come  to  Congress  and  ask  for  a  declara- 
tion of  war  so  as  to  collect  the  debts,  there  is  not  a  single 
solitary  Senator  who  participated  In  framing  this  measure 
who  would  ever  vote  for  such  action. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  that  I  think  the  charge  that 
Members  of  this  bDdy.  men  who  have  been  through  the  test 
of  politics  for  many  years,  who  have  met  the  test  of  states- 
manship in  this  body,  who  have  seen  the  futility  cf  war  and 
the  death  and  destruction  resulting  from  war,  would  vote  for 


war  on  any  such  grotmds  is  a  reflection  on  the  intfllig  nee 
of  those  who  make  it.  Such  a  charge  is  utterly  preposterous. 
Those  men — and  I  know  them — as  Members  of  the  Ccngr'^b.3 
that  the  Constitution  v^sts  with  the  power  of  declaring  war, 
would  never  declare  war  on  any  such  grounds.  They  would 
neV'T  appropriate  the  money  to  send  a  soldier  abroad  on  a^jy 
such  grounds. 

I  rvgret  that  a  practical  que.^'ion  such  as  the  Senate  is  rnn- 
sidering  should  turn  on  fpar  which  is  scua:ht  to  be  slimulttt^d 
in  the  hearts  and  mancLs  of  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  of 
the  United  States  when  w(>  ar'"*  here  striving  to  ren.ove 
every  practical  cause  that  mif;ht  dr  iw  our  country  into  war. 
Should  any  other  nation  bomb  our  Industrial  plants,  as  has 
been  suggf^sted.  it  would  mean  a  war  ^r-ainst  u;.  and  we  wrulj 
resist  that  war.  But  even  that  would  not  cau.-^e  us  to  rejort 
to  the  foofirh  strateg:/  of  1917  in  sending  2.000.000  boys  to  a 
foreign  country.  Tlrat  would  be  utterly  unneces.^ary.  With 
cur  economic  and  our  financial  power  and  our  dominr-.ting 
Navy.  Wf^  could  e-.entually  def'  at  any  foreign  power  tha?  VN-as 
so  fooli.sh  as  to  attack  our  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  greatly  enjoyed 
the  address  of  ;he  Senator  from  Utah,  with  the  wcal'h  of 
inf'^riuation  and  l^arniug  that  he  brings  to  the  discussion. 

A  point  has  been  made  by  those  who  are  opposing  repeal 
that  to  change  the  rules  of  the  g.ime,  as  they  call  it.  after  the 
garr;e  start.-  would  make  us  unniutral.  In  other  words,  tl.at 
since  we  have  the  embargo  law,  if  we  change  one  jot  or  tittlo 
of  it  we  be'come  unneutral. 

I  have  l.ere  a  st;i*emcnt  that  has  be.-^n  issued  from  the  high 
com.mand  of  the  opposition.  It  seems  that  the  opponenUi  of 
repeal — and  I  spt.'ak  very  respectfully  of  thorn — had  a  meet- 
ing, and  after  they  concluded  their  meeting  they  handed  outi 
this  pronouncement: 

Wc  reached  an  agreement  on  thld  statrmrnt: 

"We  arc  still  willing  as  ha.-  been  our  pa'^itlon  from  the  fir^t.  to 
Brcept.  the  admini'^trutlon  bill  if  the  ariministratlon  will  leave  in 
the  law  the  pmbirgo  nn  arm.^.  animunttion  and  Implement:^  r.f 
war.  and  provide  for  cash  instead  01  credit  on  other  commodrie.s; 
but  we  leiuse  to  yield  to  the  repeal  of  the  ai-m.s  embarkjo,  and  .1  la 
net  neees.^ary  if  neu'rahty  1.-^  the  sole  objective." 

I  wi.>h  to  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  why  it  is  wrong 
to  change  the  embargo  section  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
be  unneutral,  and  yet  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  change  tha 
shipring  provisions  of  the  law?  Under  the  present  cmbrreo 
act  American  citizens  can  send  to  the  warring  nations  any- 
thin  .^  except  arms  and  am.muniticn.  They  can  send  it  on 
credit,  in  American  ships,  right  into  the  warring  nations' 
ports;  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  Senators  say,  "We  must  not  touch 
the  arms  embargo.  If  we  touch  that  while  the  war  is  goin? 
on,  we  become  unneutral."  Yet  now  they  want  to  change  the 
shipping  laws.  They  want  to  restrict  our  shipping.  They 
want  to  cut  that  down.  Why  cannot  England  and  Pr^.nce 
complain  and  sdy  with  just  as  much  justice,  "You  must  not 
restrict  th^  commerce  coming  to  u.s.  The  war  has  begun  now, 
and  you  must  not  change  the  rules  during  the  game  or  after 
the  game  starts.  After  the  umpire  throws  out  the  ball  you 
must  not  change  the  rules  of  the  game."  We  cannot  repeal 
the  embargo  on  arms  because  Germany  wants  no  erms 
to  go  to  England  and  Prance;  therefore,  the  opponents  say 
that  that  would  be  unneutral.  England  wants  the  fooc  we 
are  sending  under  the  embargo  law.  She  wants  supplies. 
She  wants  raw  materials.  She  wants  American  ships  to  con- 
tinue to  sail  the  seas  and  bring  them  over  to  France  and 
England.  But  the  opponents  say  with  great  consistency. 
"You  must  not  touch  one  part  of  the  embargo  act.  but  you 
can  repeal  all  the  rest  of  it  and  put  limitations  and  restric- 
tions upon  American  shipping,  and  all  the  supplies  that  would 
go  otherwise  to  aid  England  and  Fiance.  You  must  net  do 
anj-thjTig  toward  letting  them  have  any  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion. That  would  be  a  violation  of  neutrality.  But  you 
must  do  something  more  than  you  are  doing  now  to  England 
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and  France.  You  must  Injure  them,  you  must  strike  them 
by  cutting  off  our  commerce  with  England  and  France  on 
general  commodities."  Would  it  not  be  just  as  wrong  to 
restrict  the  advantages  which  Prance  and  England  now  enjoy 
as  it  would  be  to  change  the  arms  embargo? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  has  an- 
swered his  own  question. 

I  apologize  to  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Dowtney], 
My  prepared  talk  was  merely  10  minutes,  and  that  is  as  long 
as  I  expected  to  speak.  It  may  be  discovered  that  something 
out  of  a  textbook  will  be  found  to  disagree  with  what  I  have 
said.  In  attempting  to  answer  the  seven  points  of  the  great 
Senator  from  Idaho  I  discovered  a  sufficiently  hard  task. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  obtained  the  floor.  I 

Mr.  DAVIS.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Donahpy 

La  FoUette 

RadcUfle 

.^ndrpws 

Downey 

Loe 

Reed 

Bai.ey 

EUender 

Lodee 

Reynolds 

B:!bo 

Pra7lcr 

hUC&f. 

Schwartz 

Bi  rah 

Geort?e 

Lundeen 

Schwellenbach 

BridfcTcs 

eierry 

McCarran 

Sheppard 

Brown 

Gibson 

MrKellar 

Shii>^tead 

Buiow 

Gillette 

MrNary 

Smathers 

Borke 

Green 

Maloncy 

Stewart 

Byrd 

Ciufley 

Mtad 

ThoR-.as.  Utah 

Byrnes 

G-irney 

Mliler 

T\-clmgs 

Capper 

Hale 

Murray 

Vandenherg 

Caraway 

Hay den 

Neely 

V.nn  Nuys 

Chavez 

lierrmg 

Norris 

VVitgner 

Clark   Idaho 

H:;i 

Nye 

Walsh 

Clark.  Mo. 

Holt 

O'Mahoney 

Wheeler 

Coiinally 

Julinson.  Calif. 

Overton 

White 

1 

Danahtr 

Jrhn.son,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Wiley 

DavLs 

R    ig 

PUtnian 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Davis  in  the  chair). 
Seventy-five  Senators  have  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  been  here  in  the 
Senate  for  the  past  several  days  hstening  to  the  able  argu- 
ments that  have  been  made  on  both  sides  of  this  important 
issue.  The  question  has  repeatedly  come  to  m.y  mind  if  there 
Is  a  single  Senator  present  who  would  vote  to  impose,  volun- 
tarily, upon  the  American  people  a  tax  that  would  take  away 
from  them  25  to  50  percent  of  their  incomes  to  help  support 
the  war  causes  of  the  British  and  French  Empires.  1  may 
say  in  this  connection  that  the  Briti.-h  is  the  greatest  empire 
of  the  ancient  or  the  modern  world,  containing  more  than  a 
quarter  of  the  population  of  the  globe  and  one-fifth  of  the 
land  area.  It  has.  with  Fi'ance.  incomparably  greater  land, 
power,  resources,  wealth,  and  armament  than  has  Germany. 
The  question  I  put  is  whether  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  would  be  willing  to  impose  a  heavy  tax  burden  upon 
the  American  people  to  assist  the  British  Empire  as  we  did 
during  the  World  War.  Some  Senators  may  be  saying  to 
thtm.'^elves.  "Of  course  not;  certainly  we  would  not  place  a 
heavy  additional  load  upon  our  economy  already  weakened, 
already  threatened  by.  a  rapidly  expanding  debt.  Of  course 
we  would  not  vote  to  i^kc  away  from  50,000,000  of  our  own 
people,  now  almost  destitute,  from  25  to  50  percent  of  their 
scanty  incomes." 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  is  the  reaction  of  Senators.  I 
notice  today  that  one  distinguished  gentleman,  a  friend  of 
mine,  is  even  amused  at  the  idea  that  any  Senator  would 
inaugurate  a  policy  under  the  pending  measure  which  would 
lay  a  crushing  tax  burden  upon  the  American  people.  But  I 
say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  the  passage  of  this  joint  resolution 
may  do  exactly  that  thing,  because,  in  all  likelihood,  it  will 
inaugurate  a  large  war  trade  and  war  boom  which  will  al- 
most ceitainly  be  followed  by  an  inflation  of  prices,  resulting 
in  the  taking  away  of  a  substantial  part  of  the  income  of 
the  masses  of  our  people. 

In  order  that  I  may  not  be  improperly  quoted,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  I  do  not  prophesy  dogmatically  that  the 
pas.^age  of  the  resolution  will  inaugurate  a  war  boom.  What 
I  am  saying  is  this:  That  if  a  war  boom  comes  we  may  be 
certain  that  the  American  people,  many  of  them  already  tied 
by  the  galling  chains  of  poverty,  will  be  called  upon  for  a 


great  portion  of  their  incomes  to  help  finance   the  ailed 
empires. 

For  several  reasons  such  a  boom  niay  not  come  under  the 
pending  legislation  if  it  shall  be  passed.  The  first  may  be 
that  the  Allies,  when  they  find  they  have  to  pay  the  American 
producers  cash,  may  not  condescend  to  take  our  goods.  Dur- 
ing the  World  War.  of  course,  ultimately  we  gave  most  of  the 
war  goods  to  them  for  their  I  O  U's,  and  they,  Mr.  President, 

1  feel  sure,  now  believe  we  will  in  the  end  be  equally  generous. 

If  that  shall  prove  to  be  incorrect  when  Britain  and  France 
find  they  must  pay  the  Americans  for  their  supplies  they 
may  not  desire  to  purchase  the  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
materials  we  might  produce  for  them.  But  let  us  assume 
that  they  do  want  to  buy.  We  can  then  say  that  they  can 
secure,  from  their  geld  and  other  resources — mainly  American 
stocks  and  bonds  owned  by  their  citizens — within  12  months, 
at  least  $5,000,000,000  to  pay  to  our  people  for  war  supplies. 

It  may  likewise  be  that  the  German  subniarincs  will  cut 
off  the  transport  of  American  goods;  but  most  military  au- 
thorities seem  to  agree  that  the  English,  by  their  powerful 
navy,  will  be  able  to  keep  open  the  sea  lanes  from  America  to 
the  European  seaboard. 

Senators  will  recall  that  during  the  last  war  the  price  of 
goods  more  than  doubled:  the  cost  of  living  more  than  dou- 
bled. During  that  war  period  the  general  index  of  wholesale 
prices  increased  from  about  70  to  170.  and.  assuming  that  the 
war  trade  to  which  I  have  referred  would  be  carried  on  for 

2  or  3  years,  we  may  be  certain  that  the  cost  of  the  commodi- 
ties of  life  would  double  in  price. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  the  Lone  Star  State  of 
Texas  [Mr.  Conn.'\lly].  for  whom  I  have  a  deep  affection,  has 
indicated  that  I  should  restrict  my  remarks  to  economics,  and 
I  am  glad,  indeed,  to  discuss  the  economics  of  this  proposal, 
and  I  should  like  to  make  it  plain  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
just  why,  as  a  matter  of  mathematical  fact,  if  we  ship  war 
materials  to  thp  sum  of  four  or  five  billion  dollars  in  1  year 
to  the  EuroF>ean  battlefields,  we  will  thereby  impose  a  tax 
upon  the  American  people,  of  from  25  to  50  percent  of  their 
entire  income.  Let  me  make  it  plain,  a  substantial  part  of 
this  income  thus  taken  from  our  population,  generally,  will 
flow  to  our  American  profiteers. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  go  back  continuously  in  our 
economic  discussion  to  an  understanding  of  the  capitalistic 
mechanism  under  which  we  live  and  under  which  we  want 
to  continue  to  live.  In  the  production  of  wealth  our  farmers 
and  businessmen  pay  out  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Na- 
tion, and  that  purchasing  power  is  then  balanced  against 
the  physical  wealth  that  is  produced  by  the  disbursement  of 
those  incomes.  Suppose,  Mr.  President,  in  producing  com- 
modity goods  such  as  are  subject  to  export,  we  disburse 
$40,000,000,000  of  income  and  produce  $40,000,000,000  of 
wealth,  and  we  then  ship  abroad  $5,000,000,000  of  those  com- 
modities; we  then  will  have  left  in  the  United  States  $35,000,- 
000,000  of  actual  products,  with  $40,000,000,000  of  purchasing 
power  to  equate  against  it.  And  as  certainly  as  the  sun  rises, 
and  the  tides  swing  upon  their  courses,  the  $35,000,000,000  of 
commodity  goods  will  increase  in  price  to  equal  the  Nation's 
purchasing  power  of  $40,000,000,000.  So  an  increase  of  prices 
of  12  or  13  or  14  percent  becomes  inevitable.  That  is  not 
only  proven  by  mathematical  theory;  it  has  been  demon- 
strated by  every  great  war  that  has  been  fought  in  this  world 
and  which  has  infiated  the  cost  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

In  addition  to  that,  there  is  another  important  factor. 
Very  probably  if  this  war  shall  last  2  or  3  years  the  American 
manufacturers  will  pay  cut  to  American  workmen  two  or 
three  or  four  billion  dollars  in  building  or  improving  fac- 
tories for  the  production  of  war  supplies.  The  pajTnent  of 
that  money  will  not  produce  ccmmodity  wealth;  it  will  pre- 
pare factories  for  the  use  of  Great  Britain  and  France;  but 
it  will  release  additional  purchasing  power  in  the  United 
States  to  prorate  against  the  commodity  goods  that  remain 
here  after  we  shall  have  made  our  shipments  abroad.  Con- 
sequently, I  say  to  you,  Mr.  President,  in  calculating  the 
effect  of  what  we  are  attempting  to  do.  we  must  realize 
that  when  once  a  war  trade  or  a  war  boom  starts,  we  shall 
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be  in  totany  abnormal  ccr.diticns  and  we  may  be  almost 
c--f'a;n  if  tho  war  bcom  corr.es  That  wr-  are  gem?  to  have  a 
twenty-five,  a  fifty,  or  a  hundred  percent  mcrease  in  the 
cost  of  living. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  when  we  disbun,e  forty  or  fifty 
billion  dollars  of  purchasmg  po\«''T  and  that  purcha.s!ng 
powf^r  is  allriwnd  to  be  pro  rated  against  only  $30,000,000  000 
or  $35  000,000.000  of  wraith,  we  are  immediately  thrown  into 
what  we  know  as  a  seller's  market,  and.  far  beyond  the  neccs- 
san'  mathematical  raise  we  have  already  dis^u;sed  the 
profiteer  then  enters  the  picture,  and  he  may  add  whatever 
percent  he  can  to  commodity  co.sts.  As  certainly  as  we  are 
debatinc  this  measure  here  upon  the  floor,  those  who  vote 
for  it.  if  this  war  boom  develops,  as  Wall  Street  is  betting  It 
will,  will  have  placed  upon  our  people  a  tax  equal  to  25  or 
50  percent  of  their  incomes.  Theory  proves  this,  the  last  and 
other  wars  affirm  It. 

I  should  not  care  if  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  taxed 
its  own  salaries  two  or  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  a  year 
to  help  Great  Britain  or  France  or  someone  else  fisrht  their 
battles  abroad;  but,  Mr.  President.  I  am  here  speaking  for 
millions  of  pensioners,  for  millions  of  persons  on  the  W.  P.  A.. 
whole  families  of  them  by  the  tens  of  millions  hvin^  on  25, 
50,  and  75  dollars  per  month  per  family.  The  inauguration 
of  a  war  boom  is  going  to  cut  squarely  in  two  the  scanty 
purchasmg  power  they  now  have — a  purchasing  power  at 
present  so  small  that  it  should  shock  our  sensibilities — a  pur- 
chasmg power  tliat  wiU  not  be  increased  by  any  fictitious 
war  bcom. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  war  first  came,  navy  beans  over- 
night jumped  from  $3  a  htmdred  pounds  to  $6  a  hundred. 
When  the  war  speculators  realized  that  here  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  would  be  m.ade  a  bitter  battle  to  prevent 
this  war  trade,  and  when  it  was  realized  that  we  had  an 
immense  carry-over  of  beans  and  a  big  crop  this  year,  they 
dropped  back  to  $4  a  hundred  leaving  a  present  increase  of 
33  Vs  p>ercent  over  the  price  that  existed  when  war  was 
declared.  But  we  may  know  as  certainly  as  we  sit  here  that 
if  we  become  engaged  in  large  war  trade  with  European 
nations,  by  this  tune  next  year  the  price  of  navy  beans  will 
be  doubled.  That  will  not  mean  very  much  to  some  of  you; 
but  to  men  whose  families  are  living  on  $25  and  $50  a  month, 
and  existing  on  bread  and  bacon  and  beans,  that  is  a  plain 
tragedy,  and  I  speak  not  lightly  when  I  say  that.  I  should 
think  that  not  one  Senator  would  deem  that  he  had  done 
his  duty  to  this  Nation  if,  with  its  people  already  existing 
upon  almost  a  starvation  diet,  he  should  risk  cutting  their 
meager  fare  in  half. 

Are  we  willing  to  do  it?  Are  we  willing  to  do  that.  Mr. 
President,  to  help  the  greatest  and  the  most  powerful  and 
the  richest  empires  that  have  existed  throughout  the  cen- 
turies? That  is  what  Great  Britain  and  France  are  today, 
with  resources  far  beyond  our  own.  Yet.  for  some  strange 
reason,  many  people  of  the  United  States  consider  that  we 
should  become  not  only  their  spiritual  giiides  and  guardians 
but  likewise  their  producers  and  bankers — I  might  almost  add 
their  money  mints. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  there  are  Senators  here  who  feel  so 
deeply  our  obligation  to  the  Allies  that  they  would  be  willing 
to  involve  the  American  people  in  a  costly  inflation,  and 
thereby  to  take  away  from  the  unfortimate  classes  in  America 
a  qtiarter  or  hall  of  their  mcomes  to  help  the  English  and 
French  fight  their  battles.  I  do  not  say  they  are  not  highly 
inteDigcnt  men.  and  devoted  to  the  public  welfare  as  they  see 
it :  but  let  us  carry  this  argument  a  little  further  and  see  the 
end  we  may  finally  reach.  I  take  it  that  every  economist  in 
the  United  States  who  is  honest  and  able  will  admit  that  if 
this  war  boom  comes,  it  must  have  the  most  tragic  and  disas- 
trous consequences  for  the  American  people.  Now,  Senators, 
let  us  not  only  see  what  may  happen,  but  let  us  consider  very 
calmly  what  Is  almost  sure  to  happen  If  the  factitious  and 
demoraliiung  trade  boom  eventuates. 

As  I  have  already  said,  tliere  is  little  doubt  that  the  empires 
could  produce  $5,000,000,000  of  cash  resources  in  1  year  and 
spend  that  amount  in  the  United  States  for  war  materials. 


There  is  just  as  little  dcubt  that  they  could  not  go  much 
beyond  that  figure.  Let  us  a.s.'^-ume  thai  what  is  apt  to  happ'jn. 
and  what  hitppen^d  bio.e,  wiU  happen  u^cAin.  .V^uine. 
if  you  please.  Mr.  Presid.nt.  that  1  year  from  now  we  shall 
liavo  fcur  or  five  or  mx  million  nvn  rnsii^'^d  in  producing  wir 
materials  for  the  Allies.  Asiiumc.  tlun,  that  the  c.u>h  resources 
of  those  bt  ILs:'-  rent  nations  will  be  exliausted.  Wliat  will  we 
dc?  Will  we  have  the  courage  then,  afier  we  have  voluniarily 
developt^d  a  Frankerstem  monster,  to  kU  it  with  scm"  uaytar 
thrust  of  credit  refusal,  or  will  the  same  weak  conduct  and 
the  same  hypnotic  attachments  to  France  and  Great  Brrain 
that  actuates  you  i.ow  ac'uat'.'  you  then  in  peimittmg  credit 
expa-^ion  for  the  warring  Eurnptan  empires? 

1  am  not  pretunding  to  pred'ct  what  the  proponents  of  thi.s 
measure  will  then  do:  but  I  am  saying  that  almost  certainly 
the  Senators  who  favor  this  policy  will  have  led  them.selvi  s 
and  the  American  people  into  a  trap  from  which  we  can  be 
extricated  only  with  ilie  greatest  danger  and  only  with  the 
s'erntst  resolution.  I  cannot  speak  for  others;  bu!,  as  for  me, 
my  voice  shall  ever  be  lifted  not  only  agamst  any  war  par- 
ticipation but  atainst  ever  grantiiia;  credit  to  belligerent 
nations  for  the  purpase  of  battle  and  destruction. 

Right  here,  Mr.  President,  let  me  review  what  has  already 
been  said  much  more  ably  than  I  can  say  it.  but  it  bcais 
repetition. 

What  did  our  last  intervention  in  Europe  co^^t  us?  Did  we 
pain  the  gratitude  of  the  people  whose  benefactors  we  were? 
We  did  not.  The  ink  upon  the  arnii.-tiCe  was  not  dry  before 
American  sokiurs  in  London  and  Pans  wcic  ht-^  m  contempt 
and  scorn.  Our  military  assistance  was  niinim'ized.  and  even 
before  we  asked  the  payment  of  our  debts  we  were  denom- 
inated "Uncle  Shylc..^k"  and  ridiculed  by  the  very  persons 
we  had  assisted  at  heavy  price  to  ourselves. 

No.  Senator.-;  you  may  rest  assured  of  this — you  are  start- 
ing out.  as  I  see  it,  upon  a  policy  to  favor  the  Allies;  and  what 
will  it  bring  us  at  the  end? 

However  much  we  may  do,  whatever  we  may  seek  to  ac- 
complish, at  the  end  we  shall  have  the  bitter  dissatisfaction 
of  the  people  we  have  sought  to  help.  Such  is  universal 
history,  Mr.  President.  Rarely  in  dealings  between  nations 
has  there  been  any  gratitude  or  honor.  At  the  end  of  this 
road  we  shall  have  not  only  the  hate  and  the  fury  of  Germany 
and  her  allies,  but  we  shall  have  the  contempt  and  the 
scorn  and  the  dislike  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  You 
who  do  not  know  that  that  is  human  nature,  you  do  not 
know  your  history.  You  who  expect  constant  gratitude  and 
loyal  friendship  from  these  natrons  are  expecting  something: 
history  has  not  yet  revealed. 

All  right.  Likewise  in  the  last  war  we  gained  not  only  the 
contempt  of  our  allies;  we  accumulated  a  crushing  public- 
debt  that  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  liquidate:  we  were  afflicted 
with  serious  economic  injuries  not  yet  cured;  and  here  we 
are  again  attempting  another  European  venture.  Apain  I 
must  reply  to  the  Senators  who  claim  that  we  are  acting 
here  neutrally  by  making  this  observation:  The  whole  wnrld 
knows  we  would  not  be  here  attempting  to  work  out  a  method 
to  supply  Great  Britain  and  France  with  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion unless  we  wanted  to  assist  those  nations.  And,  in  this 
connection,  may  I  also  comment  that  I  am  unhappy  over  the 
unfortunate  position  in  which  I  placed  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Conn,\lly]  by  asking  him  the  simple  question.  If  Ger- 
many were  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  repeal,  would  he  vote 
for  it?  And  though  he  talked  for  several  minutes  in  answer 
to  the  question,  he  has  yet  to  an.swer  the  question.  1  Laught(  r 
In  the  galleries.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lodge  in  the  chair ». 
There  must  be  oixier  in  the  galleries.  It  is  arialnst  the  rules 
of  the  Senate  for  occupants  of  the  galleries  to  t  xprcss  "it her 
approval  or  disapproval  of  what  is  being  said  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  assume  that  a  year  from 
today,  before  the  next  election,  we  place  a  25-  or  50-iiercerit 
tax  upon  our  incomes,  that  we  reach  the  height  of  some  war 
boom,  and  the  cash  of  the  European  empires  is  exhausted. 
We  will  have  then,  as  I  have  said,  the  choice  of  one  of  two 
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alternatives.  We  can  precipitate  a  catastrophe,  with  prob- 
ably a  grtater  depression  than  we  had  in  1929,  or  by  the 
fury  of  public  opinion  or  the  necessity  of  politicians  we  may 
be  driven  to  maintain  a  demoralizing  prosperity  a  short  time 
ior.c "r  by  involving  ourselves  and  our  credit  in  the  war. 

Suppose  in  the  madness  of  that  war  boom  we  are  led  to  the 
granting  of  credits  to  the  Allies,  and  assume  that  this  time, 
as  btfore.  the  skillful,  realistic  statesmen  of  Great  Britain 
manipulate  the  trusting,  confiding,  and  naive  statesmen  of 
America  into  increasing  credit  involvements — and  that  is 
very  Lkely,  for,  as  the  great  Will  Rogers  said,  we  have  never 
lost  a  war  and  never  won  a  conference;  and  I  do  not  believe 
we  ever  will  lose  a  wai-  or  ever  will  win  a  conference.  Sup- 
pcx'-e,  then,  our  Government  leadei's  are  beguiled  again  into 
granting  billions  of  credit;  where  will  we  end? 

Mr.  President,  during  the  coiu'se  of  my  argument,  however 
short  or  however  brief,  the  Federal  indebtedness  will  increase 
.several  hundred  thousand,  yes,  perhaps  millions  of  dollars, 
while  I  am  speaking.  Not  a  day  passes  but  that  with  inexo- 
rable certainty  the  debt  is  mounting.  For  10  years  it  has 
grown  almost  as  though  by  decree  of  some  natural  force.  Do 
any  of  my  colleagues  think  that  we  can.  by  grants  of  credit 
to  the  em  piles,  add  ten  billion  or  fifteen  billion  or  twenty-five 
billion  to  the  debt  and  still  remain  solvent?  Well,  I  do  not 
think  so.  and  I  say  let  us  beware,  that  the  end  of  a  frenzied 
war  boom  does  not  coincide  with  the  end  of  governmental 
solvency. 

I  know  there  are  already  able  young  men  here  in  Wash- 
ington who  are  working  out  apparently*  innocent  means  of 
granting  billions  upon  billions  of  war  credits  to  the  empires. 
I  know  their  philosophy  well,  because  I  have  talked  With  them. 
Ttiey  are  confident,  by  some  magic  which  I  cannot  under- 
stand, that  we  can  endlessly  and  forever  place  pressure  upon 
the  credit  of  the  Government,  that  we  can  forever,  without 
any  pun-slmient  at  the  end.  increase  our  already  staggering 
total  01  dfbt.  .This  dclus.ve  philosophy  hiis  many  devotees 
here.  I  pray  it  will  never  be  accepted  as  our  governmental 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  be  prevailed  upon  for  new  loans, 
we  should  then  be  facing  a  catastrophe  almost  as  great  as 
that  which  now  engulfs  the  European  continents,  perhaps 
gifater.  Why  do  I  say  that?  Suppose  we  are  led  at  some 
point  in  this  intervention  to  grant  war  credits.  Suppose  we 
are  then  sucked  in,  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  were  before, 
in  assuming  greater  and  greater  Federal  debt.  Suppose  our 
banks  and  insurance  companies  and  the  people  will  at  some 
point  no  longer  accept  the  bonds  of  a  Government  already 
tremendously  obligated.    What  w.ll  hapiien  then? 

Mr.  President,  wc  may  not  realize  it.  but  the  most  destruc- 
tive blow  any  government  can  take,  next  to  actual  physical 
dispossession,  is  the  insolvency  of  that  government.  Almost 
every  revolution  that  has  devastated  and  crashed  governments 
has  come  because  of  the  financial  failure  of  the  government 
in  that  particular  country. 

Let  US  assume  that,  at  the  end  cf  2  or  3  or  4  years, 
our  governmental  credit  should  fail,  assume  there  are  thirty 
or  forty,  or  even  fifty  million  people  to  be  fed  because  of  un- 
emp!o>Tnent,  and  assume,  if  you  please,  that  there  is  no  credit 
or  money  from  the  Federal  Government  with  which  to  buy  the 
food  nrces.sary  to  keep  them  frcm  starving  because  the  Gov- 
ernment's credit  has  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  an  accumu- 
lating indtbtednefis.  What  will  happen?  I  think  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate  that  the  Federal  Government  would 
say,  "Tliere  is  a  great  emergency  existing,"  as  there  would  be. 
"People  will  no  longer  take  our  bonds  and  lend  us  money  be- 
cause they  do  not  trust  our  stability.  Therefore  we  must  de- 
clare an  emergency  and  go  out  and  seize  the  factories  and  the 
farms,  and  the  food  vvith  which  to  feed  the  millions  who  would 
otherwise  starve." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  difficult,  indeed,  to  understand  how  the 
minds  of  some  of  our  citizens  work  at  this  time.  Many  of  the 
proponents  of  the  pending  measure  are  honestly  of  the  opimon 
that  we  may  catch  some  disease  by  germs  from  Hitler  or 
Stalin,  the  disease  of  "dictatoritis."  we  might  call  it.  Do 
Senators  think  we  have  shown  any  likelihood  of  contracttog 
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that  disease,  when  I  am  say  with  certainty  that  85  or  90  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  hate  and  despise  dictators  and 
dictatorships? 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  will  never  contract  a  dictatorship  from 
germs  from  abroad.  But  starve  thirty  or  forty,  or  fifty  mil- 
hon  people  for  2  days,  or  4  days,  and  overnight  there  will 
be  that  many  Communists,  or  that  many  revolutionists  of 
some  kind.  Then  let  our  clump.-y  Federal  bureaucracy,  not 
adapted  at  all  for  the  task,  totally  unable  to  perform  it.  at- 
tempt to  seize  tiie  productive  instruments  of  this  Nation  for 
30  days,  and  almost  every  fanner  and  businessman  and 
middle-class  citizen  will  be  a  Fascist,  beyond  any  question. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  not  fear  any  germs  of  tyranny  from 
abroad,  but  our  own  internal  difficulties  are  many,  many  in- 
deed, and  the  steady  continuation  of  those  difficulties  will 
bring  us  into  a  position  of  extreme  hazard. 

Let  me  point  this  out  to  my  colleagues,  and  I  pray  that  we 
may  all  be  honest  and  realistically  wiiLng  to  face  the  truth. 
For  10  years  American  leaders  and  the  American  people  have 
honestly  given  their  best  to  work  out  economic  problems  ac- 
cruing over  the  last  generation,  and  we  have  not  succeeded 
at  all.  What  is  the  test  of  that?  Simply  this:  If  oui  Gov- 
ernment would  now  stop  spending  three  or  four  billion  dollars 
of  borrowed  money  every  year,  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  would  spring  to  an  all-time  high,  and  wc  could  not 
feed  our  starving  people. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  problems  of  incalculable  difli- 
culty  here  in  the  United  States  which  wc  have  to  face  and 
work  out.  I  pray  that  we  will  release  ourselves  from  the 
present  hysteria  and  concern  over  battles  and  affairs  thou- 
sands of  miles  away,  and  concentrate  upon  the  relief  of  our 
own  people,  almost  one-half  of  whom  now  lead  dreary  and 
pauperized  liviis  in  a  land  of  imperial  wealth. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  there  might  be 
causes  so  imi)eratJve  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  could  say  "Yes,  we  must  risk  another  involvement  in 
Europe;  yes,  we  must  support  certain  belligerents;  yes,  we 
must  become  their  arsenal;  yes,  we  must  grant  them  credit," 

There  might  conceivably  even  be  situations  in  which  we 
would  be  justified  in  again  hurling  our  money  and  our  boys 
on  to  foreign  battlefields.  But  I  proclaim  with  confidence 
that  there  is  no  basis  for  such  a  theory  at  this  time  and  we 
will  probably  never  be  brought  into  a  position  where  we 
should  be  guided  by  it. 

First.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to  do  this:  I  want  to  en- 
deavor to  lay — and  in  laying  I  want  to  challenge  interroga- 
tion and  interpellation  and  contradiction — I  want  to  lay  the 
idea  that  the  Ameiican  people  are  so  weak  that  we  need 
the  help  of  any  navy  of  any  foreign  power,  or  any  European 
support  in  the  defense  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  The  necessity  of  such  support,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  something  which  is  believed  by  many  intelligent  people. 
Indeed,  for  many  years,  the  most  persistent  propaganda  has 
been  disseminated  in  this  Nation  to  make  our  leaders  and 
our  people  b<;lieve  that  we  should  support  Great  Britain  be- 
cause we  may  be  dependent  upon  the  Briti.^h  Navy  for  the 
support  of  our  safety  and  our  Monroe  Doctrine.  I  say  that 
there  never  was  so  delusive,  so  erroneous  an  idea,  and  I 
want  to  show  why  that  is  true. 

First.  Mr.  President,  we  are  a  Nation  of  great  population, 
and  that  populaLion  is  best  adapted  to  fighting  a  modem 
war  of  all  peoples  because  we  are  the  most  mechanically 
minded  and  trained -of  any  people  in  the  world.  And  today 
an  army's  worth  is  largely  measured  by  its  mechanical  equip- 
ment and  its  mechanical  ability.  We  have  the  factory 
capacity  and  the  manpower,  over  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
j  to  raise,  train,  equip,  and  maintain  seven,  eight,  yes,  ten 
t  million  soldiers,  if  we  have  to  do  it.  Indeed,  in  the  great 
war  we  actually  mobilized  4,000,000  of  oui-  sons,  of  the 
finest  physical  and  mental  specimens  in  the  world,  and 
actually  transported  more  than  2,000,000  of  them  to  Euro- 
pean battlefields. 

We  have  as  much  of  resources  here  as  has  all  of  the  limit- 
less British  Empire  with  five  times  our  population.  We  have 
more  manufactxiring  resources  and  more  materials  than  the 
27  nations  oi  the  European  continent  combined.    No  possible 
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assault  could  succorsfully  be  made  upon  us  by  any  combina- 
tion of  powers  m  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  have  to  dread  Japanese  soldiers 
10.000  miles  away,  or  German  or  French  soldiers  three  or 
f(,ur  or  five  thouisand  miles  away.  We  would  not  have  to 
stand  in  dread  of  any  army  until  it  approached  our  shores. 
Military  experts  say  that  any  ruler  abroad  would  be  insane  if 
he  were  to  try  to  overcome  oui-  poulation  and  our  resources 
with  less  than  two  or  three  million  trained  troops,  with  all  of 
their  equipment.  How  would  any  nation  get  3,000.000  or 
2,000,000  or  1.000,000  or  500.000  or  even  300,000  troops  over 
here  to  assault  us'!"  Mr.  Pi-esident.  it  cannot  be  done.  Not 
only  do  we  kno-.v  this  from  a  theoretical  standpoint,  but  we 
know  It  from  our  experience  in  the  Great  War.  In  that  war 
under  the  greatest  emergency  possible  the  United  States  of 
Ami'r;ca  was  tran.-^portmg  troops  to  the  Allies  in  July  1918. 
We  had  the  benefit  of  practically  80  percent  of  the  navies  of 
the  world,  and  we  had  all  [hv  carpo  space  that  could  be  made 
available  from  80  or  90  percent  of  the  ownership  of  ships.  We 
even  had  the  Leviathan,  the  greatest  tran'^port  afloat,  which 
had  br-cn  taken  from  Germany  with  other  ships.  Indeed.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  unLkely  that  ever  again  in  the  history  of  the 
world  will  there  be  such  seapcwer  and  armadas  available  to 
transport  troops  between  the  two  continents  as  existed  in 
July  1918. 

I  do  not  want  Senators  to  take  my  word  upon  this  import- 
ant point.  Mr.  Prc.-iident.  I  wish  to  read  from  the  report  of 
General  March,  who  wa^;  in  charge  of  transportation  of  those 
troops.     Let  us  see  what  he  said: 

With:".  18  month.s  aftrr  the  cIocLiratlon  of  war  2  000  000  men 
were  irar.sp -rtod  to  France.  The  un  atest  number  of  men  trans- 
ported in  1  ni.jntii  to  France  wis  306.000  durliiL:  the  month  cf  July 
1918  B 'tween  July  1.  I'JIS  and  June  30.  1919.  flvo-m:;Uon-cdd  ten's 
of  Army  (  urt;o  were  shipped  t.>  the  American  Expediiioiiary  Forces. 
li  cU.d.r.^  sh'pment.s  to  the  French.  With  all  the  shipping  that 
the  Al'.i"?  could  r.ri'-ter  durirv.;  the  emer-^ency  in  the  spring  and 
summt-r  of  1918  it  was  possilile  to  transp'ort  only  a  little  over 
306  0(0  American  troi.ps  in  any  one  month,  or  at  the  rate  cf 
10.000  a  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  ack.  Would  any  foreign  ruler  embark  upon 
the  crazy  adventure  of  conquering  this  hemisphere  e^'en  if  he 
could  land  300.000  troops  here  at  one  time?  And  let  us  even 
as--unu'  that  foreign  rulers  by  building  cargo  space  for  10  or 
15  years  could  bun:;  here  an  army,  if  you  please,  of  a  million 
men  in  one  great  armada.  Assume  that  we  have  no  navy  at 
all.  while,  indeed,  we  have  one  of  the  most  powerful  and 
cfRci'^nt  of  all.  But  what  would  happen  even  though  we  had 
none?  Mr.  President,  you  cannot  land  troops,  with  5  ton^ 
of  cargo  for  each  soldier,  upon  any  remote  beach.  You  have 
to  have  deck  machines  of  great  power  to  lift  off  your  great 
guns,  gasoline,  your  rubber,  your  explosives,  ycur  food.  Every 
military  authority  that  I  know  says  that  no  army  could  be 
landed  in  the  We.^tern  H(nii.sphcre  except  at  one  of  its  great 
ports.  And  what  do  you  think  would  be  happening  to  an 
armada  when  it  get  with;n  foui-  or  five  hundred  miles  from 
our  ihi^res?  We  in  America  are  now  preparmg  one  of  the 
finest  airplane  forces  in  the  world,  with  5,500  airplanes.  We 
will  have  them  ccmpkted  within  a  year  or  two  if  we  do  not 
stop  our  manufacture  to  help  Grtaf  Britain  and  France.  We 
are  training  our  boys  to  pilot  those  airplanes.  Any  vast 
armada  that  tried  ro  land  troops  upon  our  shores  would  first 
be  de;-*ruyed  by  our  powerful  port  guns,  v.-hieh  can  fire 
10  miles  farther  than  can  naval  guns.  It  would  be  destroyed 
by  cur  subi-narmes.  It  would  certainly  be  destroyed  by  our 
airplanes.     And  doubt  it  not. 

Let  me  read  aacihor  quotation,  which  is  verified  by  every 
military  authority.  I  take  it.  in  the  world.  I  read  from  Eliot's 
book.  Th-^  Ramparts  We  Watch.  Mr.  President.  I  quote  now 
from  pages  122  and  123  of  that  book: 

Nor  can  troops  land  on  a  hostile  shore  against  resistance  save 
with  a  powerful  air  force  s-ufflcient  to  establish  tcm.pcrary  supe- 
riority at  the  point  and  imie  of  l-indnig.  since  transports  at  an.hcr 
and  trixps  crowded  In  small  boat.-;,  or  scattered  n  detachments 
alcng  a  beach  are  the  most  attractive  targets  ima>;inab!e  for  the 
defeiuler's  aviation.  A  suffic.ently  poweifvil  r.ir  force  for  this  pur- 
pose cann  t  bo  attained  by  carrier-borne  aircraft,  which  must  neces- 
earily  be  inferior  in  numbers  to  aircraft  based  on  the  infinitely  n-.ore 
numerous  and  larger  airdromes  afforded  by  the  wide  expanse  of  the 
laud  and  less  efficient  in  the  details  of  their  operation. 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  recall 
the  statement  cf  the  world's  greatest  expert  in  aviation, 
Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh?     He  used  these  words: 

An  ocean  is  a  formidable  barrier,  even  for  modern  aircraft. 

The  expert  opinion  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  bears  out 
the  statement  cf  the  able  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  appreciate  the  contribution  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Mikado  or  Hitler 
or  Stalin,  or  Great  Britain  and  FYance.  if  they  once  asain 
resume  the  imperialistic  expansion  in  the  Western  Hemii- 
sphere  which  they  carried  en  for  centuries,  would  emb:nk 
upon  the  extremiely  idiotic  venture  of  bringing  1,000.000  or 
2.000.C00  or  3.000.000  men  over  here  to  try  to  assault  our 
continent,  for.  in  my  opinion,  not  a  single  ship,  soldier,  or 
sailor  would  return  to  the  Old  World  or  Asia.  I  have  enough 
confidence  in  the  bravery  and  military  spirit  of  the  .American 
people  to  think  that  m  the  m^ost  impregnable  position  cf  any 
people  that  ever  lived  we  can  still  defend  ourselves.  Our 
past  military  achievements  would  so  indicate. 

Letters  coming  to  me  from  California  from  hundreds  of 
Protestant  and  Catholic  churches,  from  members  of  almost 
all  the  veterans'  groups,  and  from  many  mothers'  a.'-sociations 
urge  that  the  United  States  Senate  shall  not  permit  us  to 
maniiTacture  war  supplies  for  bellijierent  nations.  I  believe 
that  not  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  messages  coming  to  m^^ 
urge  lifting  the  embargo.  I  do  not  care  what  any  columnist 
or  editor  or  public  official  says:  the  letters  and  telegrams  in 
m.y  files  do  not  show  any  indication  of  havuu'  come  as  a  result 
of  prcpar;anda  methods.  Apparently  they  are  appeals  from 
the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  California,  from  the  veteran  who 
suffered  in  a  great  war.  from  Christian  people,  that  we  should 
keep  out  of  this  dirty,  unholy,  dangerous  business  of  arming 
nations  in  Europe  for  destiuction  there. 

But,  Mr.  President.  I  suppose  I  have  had  letters  from 
25  or  50  persons  who  are  concerned  about  our  need  of  the 
Britis  1  Navy  for  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Their 
ideas — formed,  of  course,  by  the  most  delusive  propaganda — 
show  a  total  lack  of  realism  or  understanding  of  this  problem. 
I  have  had  letters  suggesting  that  a  gi-eat  Asiatic  army  might 
be  ferried  across  the  Bering  Straits  and  come  down  through 
Ala.<ka  and  the  Yukon  and  Canada  to  invade  our  country.  I 
have  had  letters  suggesting  that  the  Mikado  and  Stalin  might 
unite  in  that  venture,  and  that  Asiatic  hordes  of  millions 
might  descend  upon  us  through  the  Arctic  wilderness. 

Mr.  President,  that  idea  is  so  extremely  fantastic  it  would 
not  be  worth  discussion,  except  that  it  does  prevail  and  is 
widely  used  for  propaganda  purpo'^es.  Millions  of  men  could 
not  be  brought  through  the  Ala.skan  and  Yukon  wilderne.ss 
of  great  towering  mountains,  snow,  glaciers,  cold,  and  frost 
in  a  hundred  years.  In  the  hvst  thousand  miles  at  least 
100  men  would  be  required  to  brins  up  the  supplies  from 
Ru'^sia  and  Japan  for  every  man  in  that  mighty  horde.  Tlie 
trip  that  destroyed  Napoleon  would  be  a  child's  stroll  com- 
pared to  .such  a  weird  march.  Yet  citizens  of  California  have 
written  me  that  we  must  stand  with  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance,  otherwise  the  Japanese  and  the  Russians  will  descend 
upon  us. 

M-.  President,  while  I  am  on  this  point,  which  I  con.<=id'T 
of  vital  importance  to  our  future  foreign  policy,  let  me  .say 
that  every  military  authority  I  know  .says  that  the  United 
Stares  could  never  hope,  even  after  10  to  20  years  of  struggle. 
to  conquer  the  Japanese  people.  Wliy  is  that  true?  It  is 
true  because  the  Japanese,  operating  out  of  their  own  ba.scs 
with  submarines,  airplanes,  and  armies,  could  readily  destroy 
any  army  which  could  \k'  brought  from  a  di*  tance  of  four  or 
five  thousand  miles.  When  we  finally  reached  a  point  within 
800  miles  of  the  Japanese  nation,  for  every  soldier  we  had 
there  we  would  require  several  men  to  bring  over  his  food 
and  implements  of  war. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  the  American  Nation 
is  in  an  infinitely  better  position  to  a.ssault  the  Japanese 
people  than  are  the  Japanese  to  attack  us.    I  do  not  know 


why  the  people  of  either  nation  should  be  so  idiotic  as  even 
to  talk  about  it;  and  I  cannot  conceive  that  the  Japanese 
nation  would  ever  want  to  come  over  here,  4.000  miles  away, 
to  assault  us  when,  according  to  the  best  information,  they 
have  greater  burdens  in  Asja  than  they  can  now  safely  carry. 
But  let  us  meet  this  argument  fully  and  fairly. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  NYE.  On  the  .score  that  we  need  to  concern  ourselves 
little  or  not  at  all  with  the  possibility  of  attack  by  Japan, 
and  bearing  in  mind  the  Senator's  point  that  our  task  would 
be  rather  a  hopeless  one  were  we  to  attack  Japan,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  read  a  single  paragraph  for  which  a 
very,  very  responsible  authority  is  sponsor? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
do  so. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  sure  the  Senate  will  be  glad  to  accept  him 
as  perhaps  the  first  authority  on  that  subject.  This  author- 
ity, anticipating  and  contemplating  the  possibility  of  a  war 
with  Japan,  said  this: 

Nobody,  presUiTiably,  after  all  th?  prophets  of  1914  have  been 
proved  without  honor  In  any  cotmtry.  would  att'^mpt  to  say  what 
would  happen  at  the  end  of  a  military  d'adlock  between  Japan 
and  the  tJnited  State.'=.  After  the  first  year  or  two  of  hostilities 
ec  nomic  causes  v.ouki  become  the  determining  factor.  Tableau: 
Japan  and  the  United  States,  four  or  five  thousand  miles  apart, 
makir.tr  face.>  at  one  another  across  a  no-man's  water  as  broad  as 
the  Paciflc.  Son-Le  genius  might  then  arise  to  ask  what  it  was  all 
ab  .u;  and  what  the  u.se  was  of  the  atrophy  of  national  liie  and 
devclcpnient.  Or,  to  take  a  pessimistic  view.  Jingo  counsels  m.ight 
pn  vail  ;n  bo*h  rations  until  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  had  bled 
to  death  thr(  ugh  the  pocketbock.  If  then  It  were  realized  by  the 
people  of  this  country  and  of  Japan  that  a  war  would  be  a  futile 
ge^turc.  ntiended  by  no  sufficiently  compensating  results,  each 
na'ion  might  be  In  a  fair  way  to  change  its  apprehensive  habit  of 
mind. 

Without  waiting  to  be  asked  who  the  authority  is.  I  will  say 
that  he  is  none  other  than  a  former  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Ni.vy  and  now  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  deeply  appreciate  the  con- 
tribution from  the  Senator,  who  has  so  long  and  ably  fought 
for  the  cause  of  peace  and  sanity  in  America.  Likewise  I 
am  grateful  for  the  words  of  our  own  President,  who.  ac- 
cording to  his  own  declaration,  is  now  engaged  in  the  same 
great  crusade  of  keeping  the  American  people  at  peace. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  Senators — and  I  hope  I  shall  be 
pardoned  if  I  go  too  far  in  this  discussion — to  have  a  some- 
what clearer  understanding  of  the  exact  military  situation  in 
the  Pacific. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known  that  in  the  Hawaiian 
Islands,  2.100  miles  from  San  Francisco,  we  have  the  greatest 
military  outpost  and  maritime  fortress  in  the  whole  world. 
It  is  conceded  by  military  men  to  be  impregnable.  Centered 
there  are  some  of  the  finest  bombers  in  the  world,  subma- 
rines, cruisers,  great  battleships,  and  well-trained  soldiers. 
Our  military  men  who  amuse  themselves  by  showing  how  we 
could  not  conquer  Japan  in  10  or  15  years  start  with  the 
assumption  that  we  could  make  our  base  of  supplies  for  op- 
eratioris  against  Japan  2,000  miles  distant  froni  our  seacoast. 
On  the  contrary,  Japan  has  no  such  fortified  point  In  the 
Pacific,  even  800  miles  out  from  her  seacoast,  let  alone  2,100 
miles. 

Our  military  authorities  say  that  if  we  should  regiment  the 
whole  American  people  and  create,  If  you  please,  a  dictator- 
ship here,  and  enlist  millions  upon  millions  of  our  boys  in  the 
struggle  and  millions  and  millions  of  our  workers  in  produc- 
ing goods  for  them,  we  might  stsirt  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands 
as  a  base  and  in  3  or  4  years  of  bloody  conflict  conquer  and 
occupy  small  intervening  islands  to  the  west  of  Hawaii  up 
to  within  800  miles  of  the  Japanese  Islands.  Every  mile  we 
proceeded  out  from  Hawaii  would  require  more  and  more  men 
to  maintain  our  communications,  and  by  the  time  we  were 
within  800  miles  of  Japan,  on  the  laist  islands  going  westward 
toward  Japan,  we  would  probably  need  four  or  five  men  to 
maintain  otu"  lines  of  communication  for  every  one  required 
for  warfare. 


When  otir  military  men.  after  shedding  oceans  of  blood  and 
millions  of  lives  and  regimenting  the  American  people  and 
carrying  on  this  war  theoretically  for  4  or  5  years,  get  up 
within  800  miles  cf  the  Japanese  Islands,  do  they  then  say 
we  could  sail  on  from  there  and  assault  the  Japanese  success- 
fully? Oh,  no.  They  say  that,  due  to  the  infinite  difficulty 
of  maintaining  our  lines  of  communication  at  that  distance, 
we  would  have  to  stop  there:  but  we  could  then  begin  to  tise 
our  Navy  in  a  blockade  of  Japan,  800  miles  distant,  and  in  3 
or  4  years  we  might  starve  out  the  Japanese  and  prevent  them 
from  carrying  on  war. 

I  do  not  know  why  any  American  should  want  to  engage 
in  such  an  idiotic  military  venture.  I  am  not  criticizing 
military  men  for  considering  such  a  military  program  or 
plan:  not  by  the  slightest  imputation  am  I  indulging  in  any 
invective  aeainst  our  Army  and  Navy.  On  the  contrary,  I 
have  great  admiration  for  the  oflBcers  graduated  from  West 
Point  and  Annapolis  and  for  all  our  Regular  Army  officers. 
I  am  not  trying  to  intrude  as  an  expert  into  their  field.  I  am 
merely  reciti.ng  data  which  they  themselves  have  set  before 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  which  appear  in  other 
military  repoirts. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  if  Japan  attempted  our  conquest,  instead  of 
being  able  to  start  from  a  base,  which  is  the  greatest  maritime 
fortress  in  the  world,  such  as  we  have  at  Hawaii,  it  would 
have  to  start  out  from  desolate,  bare  islands  in  the  Pacific 
only  800  miles  from  the  Japanese  coast;  and  there  is  no 
possibility,  no  matter  how  many  other  nations  they  had 
acting  in  concert  with  them,  that  they  could  ever  assault 
America  from  that  point. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  also  had  letters,  which,  I  take  it,  are 
likewise  the  result  of  propaganda,  indicating  a  fear  that  an 
armada  of  airplane  carriers  may  sweep  down  upon  us  and  de- 
stroy our  great  seacoast  cities,  such  as  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia. Let  us  ar.alj'ze  that  suggestion  for  a  moment.  All 
the  powers  of  the  world  have  been  building  aircraft  carriers 
for  several  years.  It  takes  3  or  4  years  to  build  a  great  naval 
vessel,  ajid  there  are  certainly  not  sufficient  shipbuilding 
places  in  the  world  to  build  them  very  fast.  Tlie  United 
States  stands  preeminent  in  the  quality  and  number  of  its 
aircraft  carriers.  I  have  just  secured  the  figures  from  om* 
War  Department  and  will  state  to  the  Senate  what  those 
figures  show.  The  United  States  now  has  five  aircraft 
carriers  with  a  capacity  of  400  airplanes.  I  may  say  it  is 
generally  conceded  that  our  aircraft  carriers,  the  airplanes, 
and  the  men  cfBcering  them,  are  superior  to  those  of  any 
other  nation.  But  we  coiild  amass  against  any  nation  only 
400  airplanes  by  aircraft  carriers. 

Great  Britain,  since  the  sinking  of  the  Courageous,  has 
only  177  as  against  our  400.  Prance  has  only  40;  Germany 
none.  Rtissia  or  Stalin,  as  you  please,  has  only  22;  and 
Japan  has  240.  We  are  now  building  carriers  with  capacity 
for  240  more  airplanes,  while  Japan  has  under  construction 
carriers  of  only  80-airplane  capacity;  Russia  the  same  num- 
ber; Germany  100;  Prance  100;  Great  Britain  300.  Mr. 
President,  today  we  have  practically  one-half  the  aircraft 
carriers  of  the  world.  When  the  present  program  shall  have 
been  completed  we  will  have  two-thirds  as  many  as  all  the 
other  nations  of  the  world  put  together  and,  so  far  as  quality 
and  personnel  are  concerned,  ours  are  the  best  of  any  of  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  not  intrude  upon  the  Senate  with 
these  figures,  but  this  delusive  foreign  propaganda,  which  is 
causing  some  of  our  people  to  lose  sleep  at  night  because  of 
fear  of  Hitler  and  Stalin,  is  actually  believed  by  many  of  our 
intelligent  people.  I  say  I  should  not  have  gone  into  these 
figures,  except  to  point  out  that,  as  has  already  been  recited, 
we  are  building  one  of  the  finest  airplane  forces  in  the  world; 
we  could  demolish  10  times  over  all  the  airplanes  that  could 
be  brought  here  upon  existing  aircraft  carriers;  and  foreign 
nations  could  not  double  them,  Mr.  President,  in  the  next  5 
or  10  years,  because  the  shipbuilding  space  is  simply  not 
available.  It  should  be  remembered  that  here  in  the  United 
States  we  have  a  general  factory  capacity  exceeding  that  of 
all  the  countries  of  Europe  combined.  Our  resources  are 
greater  and  our  technical  skill  cannot  be  surpassed  by  the 
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people  of  any  other  nation.  I  say.  let  any  nation  beware  if  it 
contemplates  assaulting  the  western  continent  by  means  of 
airplanes  or  armu-s.  because  it  would  be  not  only  the  maddest 
military  venture  in  history  but  it  would  result  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  assaultmg  forces. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among 
military  experts  thein.st'lvcs  as  to  how  efficient  our  Army  is. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  SheppardI,  after  long  experi- 
ence as  chairman  of  the  Military  Aflairs  Committee,  has  ai^sured 
m.e  that  he  believes  within  6-months  we  will  be  able  to  mobilize 
and  have  properly  equipped  from  four  to  five  hundred  thou- 
sand first-class  troopvS.  Most  of  them  could  be  assembled 
within  30  or  60  days.  Many  of  the  military  men  point  out — 
and  I  think  correctly — that  we  lack  certain  arms,  certain 
ammunition,  certain  mobile  artillery,  and  certain  other  im- 
plements of  war  for  the  greatest  efficiency.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerntd,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  let  me  say  to  the  mili- 
tary m.en  of  America:  Make  us  safe  against  any  foreign 
ag^re.ssion  without  weakly  counting  upon  the  support  of  any 
o'her  nation  that  well  may  fail  iLS  when  we  vitally  need  help. 
Whatever  we  ought  to  do  by  way  of  preparation  we  should  do. 
And  Congress,  of  coursr,  must  be  guided  by  its  mil.lary 
advisers.  How  idiotic  we  would  be  if,  like  the  statesmen  of 
European  empires,  we  should  allow  ourselves  to  be  overbuilt 
so  that  we  could  truly  b^  ?aid  to  be  the  prey  of  reasonable 
apprehension  and  fear.  Whatever  amount  we  have  to  spend 
for  the  protection  of  our  people  against  foreign  aggres.^ion 
should  be  cheerfully  spent.  Of  course,  I  hate  to  say  it,  hut  I 
must  say  that  such  expenditures  should  come  ahead  of  every 
other  expenditure,  even  expenditures  for  the  unhappy  sub- 
merged half  of  the  population,  because,  after  all.  national 
defense  is  the  supreme  necessity  of  all. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  and  our  great  war  acp,  Eddie  Rxken- 
backer,  have  suggested  that  if  we  had  25.000  more  military 
airplanes,  then  even  the  most  timid  and  hysterical  citizen  in 
America  would  know  that  we  were  absolutely  tafe.  because 
the  first  submarine,  the  first  war  vessel,  the  first  soldier  that 
came  in  a  belLgerent  way  within  500  miles  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  would  be  destroyed  overn:ght  by  our  many  air- 
planes. Some  Senators  may  ask.  "But  what  would  b?  the  cost 
of  25,000  airplanes?"    I  say  to  you  it  would  be  negligible. 

I  h.ave  secured  from  one  of  the  great  airplane  companies — 
I  must  keep  the  name  in  confidence,  because  the  information 
was  so  given  to  me.  but  I  take  it  that  any  company  would 
verify  these  figures — that  with  an  expenditure  of  $250,000,000 
we  could  build  factories  which  would  produce  3  000  first- 
class  planes  every  month.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  Mr. 
Rickenbacker  is  right  that  we  ought  actually  to  build  25.000 
planes,  of  which  we  are  already  building  5,500;  but,  in  any 
event.  I  think  the  Government  should  undertake  the  financing 
of  private  airplane  companies  to  build  those  factories,  and 
tet  them  stand  as  notice  to  the  world  that  the  first  hostile 
vessel,  the  first  submarine,  the  first  soldier  that  dares  to 
undertake  aggressions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  will  start 
the  operation  of  those  factories  at  full  capacity. 

One  can  easily  see  the  immense  value  of  an  air  force  of 
twenty-five  or  fifty  thousand  planes.  It  could  fly  25.000  or 
50.000  soldiers  to  any  F>oint  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  almost 
within  a  day.  They  could  strike  at  any  submarine  bases. 
They  could  mobilize  overnight  to  protect  the  whole  Western 
Hemisphere.  Who  is  so  deluded  as  to  suggest  that  we  should 
fight  battles  in  Europe  to  protect  our  western  safety,  with  the 
loss  of  millions  of  lives  and  billions  upon  bJlions  of  dollars, 
when  we  can  make  ourselves  invulnerable  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  for  a  comparatively  small  amount,  and  be  thereby 
assured  no  one  will  attack  us? 

I  know  the  wild  and  lurid  suggestions  that  some  secret 
expedition  from  the  Mikado  or  from  Hitler  or  Russia  may 
come  over  and  stealthily  equip  an  airplane  base  and  then 
bomb  our  great  cities.  I  suppose  that  if  some  ruler  in  Europe 
should  go  stark,  raving  mad.  he  might  try  to  send  over  a  few 
hundred  airplanes  to  bomb  our  great  cities.  I  cannot  con- 
ceive what  could  be  gained  by  it.  The  aggressors  would  cer- 
tainly lose  almost  every  airplane;  and  their  cities,  too,  are 


open  to  bombing  in  retaliation.  Indeed,  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  anyone  can  be  so  hysterical  and  concerned  about 
our  own  safety  when  every  military  expert  in  the  world  de- 
clares that  never  before  in  all  history  have  a  people  b<.'en  able 
to  sleep  so  safely  and  securely  as  we. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  opinion,  this  fear  of  military*  as.>ault 
upon  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  only  fooli.sh,  a.s  far  as 
military  possib;lity  is  concerned:  it  is  also  foolish  upon  a 
historical  basis.  Is  there  anybody  here  who  believes  that, 
contrary  to  all  historical  experience.  Stalin  and  Hitler  are 
going  to  become  blood  brothers?  Why,  even  in  our  own 
country,  if  political  allies  of  the  most  exalted  nature  stay 
friends  for  a  few  years,  that  is  a  happy  tribute  to  them. 
How  can  anyone  believe  that  there  will  be  some  military 
combination  between  alien  peoples  that  have  a  deep  an- 
tagonism to  each  other,  with  leaders  lusting  for  power  and 
glory? 

While  I  am  on  that  point,  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this: 
It  is  true  that  internal  difficulties  and  commercial  rivalries 
in  the  27  states  of  Europe  have  been  the  fui  1  upon  which  the 
crimson  flame.s  of  war  have  fed:  but  the  lu.-^t  for  power 
among  European  leaders  has  been  the  torch  that  ignited  the 
flames  and  spread  them  to  the  four  corners  of  Europe.  I 
pray  God  that  here  in  America  no  leader  .^hall  ever  appear 
who  will  be  able  to  light  again  any  smoldering  domestic  diffl- 
culties  into  seme  insane  war  venture.  We  may  be  almost 
certain  that  conflicts  among  European  and  Asiatic  people  will 
absorb  their  energies  and  that  struggles  for  power  among 
their  leaders  will  prevent  any  permanent  alliances  to  threaten 
our  safety. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Nation  is  not  innocent  of 
wrongdoing  m  the  past.  We  have  upon  cur  national  con- 
science many  things  to  which  1  shall  not  advert:  but  I  am 
thankful  that  right  now,  apparently,  we  are  moving  forward 
decently  and  justly  and  fairly  among  the  nations  of  the 
We.'-tern  Hi  rnisphere,  limiting  our  lust  for  power  and  eur 
imperial  ambitions  to  friendly,  honest,  and  decent  coopera- 
tion. If  with  sadness  we  may  look  back  at  our  Civil  War 
and  our  Indian  massacre.-,  and  other  unhappy  tragic  occur- 
rences in  our  own  history,  at  least  we  in  America  may  fake 
some  pride  and  consolation  that  while  the  French  Revolution 
produced  a  Napoleon  to  loot  almost  every  capital  in  Europe, 
thank  God  the  American  Revolution  produced  a  WashinsTtdn 
not  lusting  for  power,  though  a  mighty  fighter:  not  seeking 
the  kingship  he  might  have  had,  but  renouncing  it.  Yes; 
we  may  be  thankful  that  out  of  our  traditions  and  our 
people  in  our  hour  of  revolution  came  a  great,  enlightened. 
.■spiritually  noble  leader.  Also,  Mr.  President,  I  may  say  that 
while  the  civil  war  of  England  produced  a  Cromwell  who 
helped  to  behead  the  king  and  spread  de^-olating  war  into 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  our  Civil  War,  praise  God,  produced 
as  the  greatest  leaders  In  the  North  and  South  alike  two  men 
of  nobility,  kindliness,  and  statesmanship.  I  refer,  of  course, 
to  Lincoln  in  the  North,  and  to  that  gallant  soldier  of 
kind  and  humb!e  heart,  Robert  E.  Lee,  in  the  South.  I  hope 
the  day  will  not  be  far  distant  when  we  in  Wa.shington.  in  a 
more  generous  and  enlightened  era.  will  erect  to  that  Con- 
federate leader  just  as  noble  a  monument  as  we  have  erected 
to  Washington,  Lincoln,  and  now  to  Jefferson. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  message  recently  delivered  by  our 
Chief  Executive  upon  the  pending  legLslation  there  was  made 
what  seemed  to  me  to  be  an  extraordinary  statement.  That 
statement  has  been  analyzed  with  the  greatest  ability  by 
I  Senators  who  have  spoken  before  me,  who  have  made  a  great 
contribution  to  our  public  life,  and  I  shall  not  at  any  length 
repeat  what  they  have  said,  except  to  comment  upon  one 
thing. 

Our  Chief  Executive  declared  in  his  message  that  in  his 
opinion  the  best  way  to  stay  out  of  war  is  to  begin  to  ship 
war  materials  to  belligerent  nations.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, that  statement  is  so  shocking  to  common  sense  and 
logic  that  I  cannot  take  it  seriously.  But  our  Chief  Extcu- 
tive,  while  not  supporting  his  proposition  by  any  syllogi.-m 
of  reasoning,  called  to  his  aid  a  historical  illustration;  and 


while  I  do  not  think  that  this  example  rdds  to  or  proves  his 
case,  I  do  think  it  furnishes  £ome  valuable  philosophy  for  us 
in  this  cur  hour  of  need. 

It  was  stated  that  in  1808  we  levied  an  embargo  against 
the  shipment  of  goods  from  America  to  France  and  England, 
and  tlien  it  v.-as  said  that  4  years  later  we  were  precipitated 
into  war.  and  therefore  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  the  em- 
bargo resulted  in  the  war.  I  believe  we  may  fairly  term  this 
statement  what  the  lau-yers  term  a  nonsequitus. 

What  are  tlie  facts?  The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
THCM.^sl  thio  mornmg  said  that  never  in  all  history  had  any 
nation  endeavored  to  provoke  another  nation  to  war  without 
caus'-.  and  he  challenged  anyone  to  name  an  example.  Well, 
the  history  books  are  full  of  them,  or  imperial  nations  pro- 
voking inferior  nations  to  battle,  and  the  record  of  Great 
Britain  is  filkd  with  just  that  kind  of  thing.  One  of  the  most 
glaring  examples  of  British  policy  in  that  respect  is  the 
period  from  1790  to  1812.  British  military  men.  statesmen 
and  leaders,  as  they  have  done  continuously  through  a  thou- 
sand years  with  other  nations,  went  out  of  their  way  then  to 
treat  us  insultingly,  brutally,  and  unfairly.  They  refused,  in 
the  first  place,  to  live  up  to  the  treaty  of  1783,  declining  to  give 
up  tradmg  posts  and  military  stations  as  they  had  agreed. 
They  incited  the  Indians  against  us.  They  endeavored  to 
foment  hatred  and  disagreement  among  the  new  Colonies, 
and.  more  than  that,  when  the  French  revolutionary  wars 
came  on,  and  then  the  Napoleonic  wars,  they  not  only  seized 
tlie  shipments  off  our  ships,  they  literally  stole  those  sliips 
and  stole  the  cargoes.  I  am  speaking  now  only  of  what 
every  textbook  and  encyclopedia  says. 

The  great  Washington — great  in  peace  and  great  in  war — 
while  President  had  to  submit  to  it,  and  he  allowed  Great 
Britain  to  insult  and  injure  the  New  American  Nation  almost 
beyond  endurance.  The  people  were  so  aroused  against  him 
and  against  Great  Britain  that  when  Washington  left  office 
he  was  excoriated  and  hated  by  90  percent  of  the  American 
people  because  he  had  not  declared  war  against  Great  Britain 
for  many  and  just  causes.  But  Washington  knew.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  our  unity,  our  sohdarity,  hung  in  the  balance:  that 
our  solvency  was  not  established,  our  troops  and  ships  were 
not  strong  enough  to  fight  a  war  and  at  the  same  time  main- 
tain unity  among  13  or  14  or  15  colonies,  as  the  case  was.  who 
were  all  ready  to  break  away  upon  any  slight  excuse.  Conse- 
quently Washington,  the  fighter,  the  statesman  with  great 
vision,  submitted  and  forced  through  a  peace  humiliating 
and  injurious  to  the  American  people. 

When  Washington  left  ofBce  the  depredations  and  the 
injuries  continued  under  Adams,  and  under  Jefferson  likewise. 
In  1808  our  ships  were  being  destroyed  and  their  cai-goes 
confiscated  by  the  British  Government,  and  likewise  by  Na- 
poleon and  the  French,  and  In  order  to  save  our  ships,  to 
save  our  seamen,  to  save  our  commerce,  the  Embargo  Act  was 
passed,  and  historians  now  claim  it  was  a  wise  and  rational 
act. 

Read  Beveridge,  with  his  bias  against  Jefferson,  and  Bowers, 
with  his  bias  for  Jefferson;  read  any  historian,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  the  embargo  was  a  wise  and  proper  act.  It  pre- 
vented war  for  4  years.  It  allowed  the  Colonies  to  grow 
stronger.  We  were  better  prepared  for  the  war  when  it  did 
come.  And  it  did  come,  because  the  conduct  of  Great  Britain 
toward  us  became  so  tyrannical  and  provoking  that  it  could 
no  longer  be  endured,  and  we  went  forth  again  to  fight  that 
great  Empire:  again  we  won,  a  miracle  perhaps,  for  we  are 
almost  the  only  nation  which  ever  came  out  of  any  struggle 
with  Great  Britain  with  victory,  independence,  and  pride. 

If  you  doubt  me.  read  what  happened  to  the  Boers,  what 
happene«d  down  in  the  Sudan.  Everj'where  in  Asia  and  Africa 
peoples  have  had  to  submit  in  battle  to  the  British  Empire. 
The  powerful,  again  and  again,  like  the  weak  nations,  have 
bowed  to  England — Spain,  France,  and  all  the  rest.  But 
under  our  colonial  statesmen,  the  most  intelligent  group 
probably  the  world  has  ever  known,  we  finally  emerged  lurifled, 
strong,  mibtant,  holding  this  continent  against  the  incom- 
parably stronger  British  Government. 


Mr.  President,  the  point  the  Chief  Executive  made  in  his 
message  to  this  body  that  the  embargo  brought  the  War  of 
1812.  while  not,  in  my  opinion,  supporting  his  argument,  docs 
direct  our  attention  to  an  example  wliich  very  happily  illus- 
trates, at  least  for  m.e.  what  I  think  our  foreign  pobcy  should 
be.  I  dei;ire  now  to  read  from  Bevcridge's  Life  of  John  Mar- 
shall the  author's  opinion  of  the  ultimate  result  upon  the 
American  Colonies  of  the  Elmbargo  Act  and  the  British  block- 
ade. I  read  from  Beveridge,  Mr.  President,  because  his  bias 
was  not  for  but  was  against  Jefferson.  Otherwise  I  could  read 
even  stronger  language,  but  I  wish  to  take  the  authority  and 
the  language  most  against  us.  as  some  of  our  very  able  elder 
statesmen  always  do,  and  thereby  make  a  stronger  case. 

This  is  what  Beveridge  says  in  the  third  voltune  of  his  great 
Life  of  John  Marshall,  at  page  56: 

Our  second  war  •«ith  Great  Britain  accomplished  none  of  the 
tangible  and  immediate  objects  for  which  it  w.s  fought.  The 
British  refus'd  to  abnr;dcn  "the  ripl-.t"  of  impressment,  cr  to  dis- 
claim the  British  sovereignty  of  the  oceans  whenever  they  choF^a 
to  assert  it,  or  to  pay  a  farthing  for  their  epoUatlon  of  American 
commerce.  On  the  other  hand,  the  British  did  not  secure  one  of 
their  demands.  The  peace  treaty  did  little  more  than  to  end 
hostiMtie.^. 

But  the  war  achieved  an  inestimable  good — it  de-Europeanlzed 
America.  It  put  an  end  to  our  thinking  and  feeling  only  in  Euro- 
pean terms  and  emotions.  It  developed  the  spirit  of  the  new 
America,  born  since  our  political  independence  had  been  achieved, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  emancipated  from  the  intellectual  and 
spiritual  sovereignty  of  the  Old  World.  It  had  revealed  to  this 
purely  American" generation  a  consciousness  of  its  own  strength;  it 
couid  exult  in  the  fact  that  at  last  America  had  dared  to  fight. 

Thr  American  Navy,  ship  for  ship,  officer  for  officer,  man  for  man, 
hod  proved  itself  s-uperlor  to  the  British  Navy,  the  very  name  of 
which  had  hitherto  been  mentioned  only  in  terror  or  admiration 
of  its  unconquerable  might.  In  the  end,  raw  and  untrained  Ameri- 
can troops  had  beaten  Briti.sh  regulars.  American  riflemen  of  the 
West  and  South  had  overwhelmed  the  flower  of  all  the  armies  at 
Europe  An  American  frontier  officer.  Andrew  Jackson,  had  easily 
outwitted  some  of  Great  Britain's  ablest  and  most  experienced  pro- 
fessional generals.  In  short,  on  land  and  sea  America  had  stood 
up  to.  had  really  beaten,  the  tremendous  power  that  had  overthrown 
the  mighty  Napoleon. 

Such  were  the  feelings  and  thoughts  of  that  young  America 
which  had  come  into  being  since  John  IXar^all  had  put  aside 
his  Revolutionary  uniform  and  arms.  And  in  terms  very  much 
nice  these  of  the  fo.-egoing  paregraph  the  American  people  generally 
expressed  their  pentlments. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  particularly  to  direct  the  attention 
of  this  body  to  the  paragraph  I  shall  now  read.  I  am  still 
reading  from  Beveridge 's  John  Marshall: 

Moreover,  the  embargo,  the  nonintercourse  and  nontmportatioa 

acls,  the  British  blockades,  the  war  itself,  had  revoluLionized  the 
country  economrically  and  socially.  American  manufacturing  was 
firmly 'established.  Lend  travel  and  land  traffic  grew  to  propor- 
tions never  before  imagined,  never  before  desired.  The  pec^le  of 
distant  sections  became  acquainted. 

I  use  that  illustration  in  this  way:  while  our  foreign  pro- 
gram for  the  Old  World  Is  foggy  and  uncertain  and  our 
people  bewildered  by  its  terms,  at  least  90  percent  of  us  are 
agreed  upon  a  crj-stal-clear  policy  for  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere based  upon  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Let  us  therefore 
strive  to  build  in  the  western  world  an  economy  self-sufBcient 
for  the  people  of  this  hemisphere  at  the  same  time  as  rapidly 
as  possible  reducing  our  Old  World  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  not  attempt  to  trace  the  inconsistent, 
wavering,  vacillating  foreign  policy  that  has  brought  us  to 
our  present  ambiguous  and  unhappy  position  in  foreign 
affairs.  But  I  say  we  now  have  the  opportunity  to  create  and 
announce  for  the  American  people  a  doctrine  which,  judging 
from  the  letters  I  receive,  90  "percent  of  the  American  people 
will  want  to  follow  in  our  policy  as  applied  to  the  Old  World. 

The  question  could  be  asked.  Where  would  we  find  a  policy 
for  the  Old  World  as  simple,  precise,  and  popular  as  that  we 
now  have  for  the  new?  And  I  say  that  that  policy  can  be 
found  by  advancing  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as  a  two-sided 
shield,  one  side  for  keeping  the  Old  World  out  of  the  new, 
the  other  side  for  keeping  the  New  World  out  of  the  old. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  One  is  a  perfect  complement  of  the  other, 
is  it  not?    They  dovetail  together.    Without  the  two  sides 
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of  the  shield  v>-e  are  not  logically  in  the  position  cf  main- 
taining the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

Mr_  DOWNEY.  I  airree  exactly  with  what  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said.  One  s:de  of  that  shield  is  as  im- 
portant as  the  other.  On?  supports  the  other.  Each  is  vital 
to  our  interest. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has 
brought  it  to  my  mind,  I  advert  to  the  thought  that  in  some 
ways  our  conduct  in  diplomatic  matters  is  so  obtuse  and  il- 
logical that  I  wonder  wo  do  not  laugh  at  ourselves.  For 
effrontery  and  inconsistency  our  doctrine  in  dealing  with  na- 
tions cutLide  and  inside  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  never 
betn  equalled.  While  we  announce  that  foreign  nations  must 
stay  cut  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  we  reserve  the  right 
to  lecture  them,  to  produce  arms  and  ammunition  to  support 
one  side,  to  loan  money  for  war  purposes — yes,  to  send  over 
2.000,000  men  to  help  settle  arguments  taking  place  over  there  | 
cuts;de  our  own  countrj'. 

Mr.  President,  this  cross-eyed,  illogical  policy  of  ours  is  so 
absurd  that  I  hope  our  Secretary  of  State  will  never  confuse 
the  two  pigeonholes  in  which  he  keeps  the  different  docu- 
ments pronouncing  our  Old  and  New  World  policies,  one 
pigeonhole  containing  instructions  to  nations  of  the  Old 
World  to  stay  out.  and  another  pigeonhole  containing  in- 
structions telling  them  what  we  are  going  to  do  over  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  that  at  some  time  our  Secretary  of 
State  inadvertently  was  handed  the  wrong  document  and 
published  it.    How  foolish  we  would  feel. 

Mr.  President,  how  we  would  rail  at  Japan,  how  we  would 
condemn  that  country.  If  it  served  notice  upon  non-Asiatic 
nations  that  they  must  stay  out  of  that  continent,  and  at  the 
same  time  said.  "But  we  are  going  to  meddle  as  we  please 
over  in  the  Western  Hemisphere."  If  we  want,  we  will  even 
send  great  armies  over  there  to  help  decide  its  destiny  on 
the  battlefields. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  consistent.  Let  us  become  logical. 
,If  we  want  to  play  the  dangerous  game  of  power  politics  let 
us  enter  into  it  all  over  the  world,  and  let  our  European  or 
Asiatic  allies  come  over  here  and  help  exploit  and  defend  this 
hemisphere,  and  let  us,  as  many  of  our  leaders  seem  to  want, 
.engulf  ourselves  in  the  convulsion  of  contending  European 
countries.  Let  me  hasten  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  speak 
only  in  irony;  thank  God,  the  masses  of  our  people  have  a 
different  policy  for  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  woe  betide 
any  foreign  power  that  tries  to  violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
'And  we  may  thankfully  say  that  the  people,  though  not  all 
the  leaders,  the  citizens  of  North  and  South  America  alike, 
Es  if  by  common  inspiration,  are  severing  the  ties  of  intellec- 
tual servitude  that  have  bound  them  to  the  hates  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Old  World.  As  if  by  a  common  inspiration 
they,  like  us.  are  beginning  to  envisage  here  in  this  western 
world — one-half  the  globe,  if  you  please — the  dawning  of  a 
new  and  a  finer  day;  the  inauguration  of  a  unique  and  splen- 
did destiny  under  the  western  stars. 

Mr.  President,  I  pray  God  that  never  again  will  the  j)ecple 
of  this  western  world  be  lured  by  foreign  propaganda  to  ex- 
change the  golden  coin  of  isolation  for  that  miserable  leaden 
counterfeit  of  intervention  in  the  Old  World. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  In  the  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  Friday,  October  6,  1939,  under  the  title  "Wa-shington 
Observations,"  we  find  an  article  entitled  "Excellent  Oppor- 
tunity Goes  Begging  for  Great  Speech  on  Real  Reasons  for 
Arms  Ban  Repeal."  The  article  is  WTitten  by  Frederick  Wil- 
liam Wile  is  as  follows: 

There  have  now  been  half  a  dozen  eloquent  Senate  speeches  on 
the  neutr;\hty  bill — by  Ptttman.  Connally.  and  Schwellenbach, 
ioT.  and  Borah.  Vandeneerg.  and  Nte.  against — but  there  seems  to 
be  a  cor.spiracy  of  silence,  except  for  occasional  innuendoes  from  the 
opposition  aa  to  what  all  the  shootln"  Is  really  about.  What's  tiie 
Xise  cf  mincing  woids — 

Says  Mr.  Wile- 
dodging  Issues  or  pussyfooting  at  such  an  hour?    Why  doesn't  seme 
Benator,  preferably  a  eupponcr  of  embargo  repeal,  rise  in  his  place 


and  b-ldly  utter  the  underlylnc.  unsdulteratcd  tnith?  WTiat  is  that 
trv.ih?  So  far  as  I  know,  it  has  never  be'^n  '^n  frankly,  fearle.ssly,  or 
fully  twld  in  any  qii.irtor  as  it  was  by  my  R.lttd  cclleatri.e.  Aithur 
Krc'ck.  W.i.^^hmFtr'iii  ccrre  pendent  of  x\^p  N'.w  Yijik  T.nies.  V.Ti'.mg 
en  September  is.  Kiock  paid  that  the  object  rf  en.Ijargo  repeal  is  to 
help  the  AllHs,  that  ihe  ac'.ual  reason  wi.y  the  i\ri:nip.is*rrt;on 
waiils  the  embargo  removed  is  because  it  d'^nrivfs,  in  thn  in^taiice. 
Great  Britain  and  France,  cf  10  percent  of  the  \var-n;aki:.g  in.;tc;ial3 
v,-hii  h  w:;uld  help  Iht-m  defeat  Germany  Kiock  added  that  "there 
has  be-^n  little  clTicial  crnreu'mtnt  that  this  1^5  the  real  reason  for 
the  un-ucrcs.-ful  attempt  m  Cc::;;;:ess  in  July  to  eliminate  the  arms 
ban.  It  is  the  actual,  rather  than  the  technical,  reason  v%h:ch 
animates  the  cppcsi'.ion." 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  GREAT  SPEECH 

There  Is  waiting  In  the  United  States  Senate,  at  this  hour,  an 
opportunity  for  a  .<;perch  that  will  ring  down  the  ages,  perhans  like 
Edmund  Burke's  address  on  the  American  C:ilonies  in  the  British 
Parliament,  or,  to  go  modern,  like  Vv'ilUam  Jeniunes  Bryan's  cio-^s- 
cf-gokl  ep:C  at  Chicago.  I  mean  a  rpeech  that  will  not  use  lani,"iage 
as  a  vehicle  for  concealing  thought,  but  which  will  tell  the  pl.un 
truth  about  this  neutrality  business,  as  Arthur  Krock  ci:  1.  .'^trip  it 
cf  Its  irratumal  and  urclevant  technicalities,  and  put  it  to  the  Amer- 
ican pe^ople  in  terms  of  burning  simplicity  The  Senate  nntl- 
embargo  group  contains  several  men  who  oratorically  have  what  it 
takes.  Sherman  Minton.  of  Indiana,  and  Josh  Lee,  of  Oklahoma, 
both  won  their  Demosthcnean  spurs  in  college  days.  Bt.TiKE,  of  Ne- 
braska. hAS  the  eloquence,  which  Speaker  Tom  Reed  once  defined  as 
"logic  on  fire,"  requisite  for  the  task.  Bailey,  of  North  Carolina, 
would  be  impressive,  too.  If  Carter  Glass"  he.alth  permits,  that 
hard-hitting  statesman,  of  course,  couid  shake  the  dome  with  the 
sort  of  argument  he's  capable  of  making  on  high  political  occasions. 
On  the  Republican  side.  Bob  Taft  ought  to  do  a  good  Job,  despite 
the  Jinx  that's  attach*  d  to  his  speaking  reputation  ever  since  his 
Gridiron  Club  flop  last  winter. 

here's  a  text 

If  some  embryonic  Patrick  Henry  wants  a  text  for  th"  kind  of 
neutrality  speech  herein  urged,  I  commend  to  him  the  matriculation 
sermon  Just  preached  to  undergraduates  at  Yale  by  President 
Charles  Seymour.  Remember,  moreover,  that  he  was  talking  to  a 
group  of  "our  txjys,"  probably  90  percent  of  whom  would  be  flj^htlng 
If  we  went  to  war.  Taking  as  his  text.  King  Solomon  s  prayer  for 
wisdom.  Dr.  Seymour  insisted  that  Issues  were  being  fought  in 
Europe  to  which  we  could  not  close  our  eyes,  and  upon  the  re.-iult  of 
which  we  dared  not  turn  our  t>ack8  A  defeat  for  the  western 
democracies  would  necessarily  be  regarded  as  a  disaster  of  the  first 
water,  he  stated. 

PERn.  IN   NAZI  VICTORT 

"Purely  In  the  political  fleid."  President  Seymour  continued,  "we 
could  not  view  with  any  comfort  a  situation  characterized  by  the 
prtdommance  in  weste^rn  Europe  of  a  victorious  Nazi  government 
which  has  opened  the  eastern  gates  of  the  continent  to  the  Russian 
flood  of  Communistic  imperialism. 

"Our  Nation  will  not  sacrifice  its  peace  because  this  or  that  legis- 
lative enactment  is  maintained  or  repealed,  or  by  reason  of  any 
alleged  group  interest  in  a  commercial  boom,  or  through  haphazard 
hysteria.  We  are  not  governed  by  a  fatalistic  onrush  of  circum- 
stance.    We  can  maintain  free  decision  as  our  interests  dictate." 

There  you  have  it — the  brazen  boldness  of  the  pro-British 
elements  in  America — I  have  never  yet  heard  an  American 
of  German  descent — I  have  never  read  cf  a  Gorman  citizen 
or  heard  anyone  of  those  so  freely  denominated  pro-German 
in  the  World  War  and  since,  ever  exhibit  the  gall  or  the 
nerve  to  demand  that  we  help  Germany  in  her  battles  against 
her  foes.  The  pro-British  elements  take  it  for  granted  that 
all  men,  white  or  black,  red,  or  brown,  or  yellow  must  die 
for  Britain  and  lier  empire.  There  must  be  an  end  to  this. 
Even  old  fighting  Ireland,  brave  and  courageous  Ireland,  now 
serves  notice  of  her  neutrality.  The  day  may  soon  be  here — 
it  may  be  here  now — when  Britain  must  leam  to  fight  her 
own  battles  with  her  own  men  and  abide  by  the  re.  ulis. 

The  article  I  have  just  read  states  that  there  is  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  great  speech;  and  may  some  Senator  stand  torth 
to  speak — a  Webster,  a  Henry  Clay,  or  a  Calhoun — on  this 
Senate  floor,  eloquently  pleading  for  help  for  Great  Britain 
and  France,  the  world's  two  greatest  empires.  The  tremen- 
dous expansion  of  Britain  we  all  know  and  the  empire  of 
France  contains  more  than  a  million  square  miles  of  territory 
than  we  have  in  our  ovm  great  country.  We  went  to  her  res- 
cue once  and  now  that  nation  charges  rent  for  the  very  graves 
in  which  our  hero  dead  rest  on  Flanders  fields. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  grateful  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  his  contribution.  However, 
may  I  make  this  addition  to  his  statement:  Opposing  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  we  have  already  had  ai'guments 
of  highest  power  and  intellect,  which  will  appeal  most  per- 
suasively to  90  percent  of  the  American  people  when  they 
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are  thoroughly  understood:   they  have  been  most  realistic, 
penetrating  to  the  very  heart  cf  the  issue  presented. 

I  am  compelled  to  make  my  next  statement  reluctantly; 
and.  moreover.  I  regret  to  say  it  because  many  of  the  Sena- 
tors about  whom  I  am  speaking  are  no.  ;^rcsent.  I  do  not 
blame  them  for  staying  av.ay.  If  I  were  one  cf  them  I 
should  not  want  to  lisien  to  those  arguments  eitiier.  The 
art^uments  ol"  the  prcpcnents  of  repeal  cenamly  have  not 
been  notable  for  any  realism  or  candor.  I  suppo.se,  Mr. 
President,  that  75  percent  cf  such  arguments  have  been  to 
establish  thi  fact  that  the  advocates  are  acting  neutrally, 
and  are  not  trying  to  help  anybody  by  lifting  the  embargo 
from  war  waterials. 

Perhaps  the  masses  of  the  American  people  may  be  so  un- 
informed; they  may  net  read  the  newspapers  and  do  not 
know  what  this  is  all  about;  but  I  believe  othen^'ise.  for  I 
have  had  tons  of  thcu.sands  of  letters  and  telegrams  flooding 
into  my  olSce,  and  those  messages  indicate  that  the  writers 
know,  as  does  every  press  representative,  every  editor,  and 
evci-y  columnist,  that  we  are  called  here  to  pass  a  law  so  that 
we  may  supply  war  materials  to  the  British  and  French  Em- 
pires to  help  them  through  such  .sales. 

I  wonder.  Mr.  President,  if  there  is  one  Senator  who  be- 
lieves that  we  would  have  been  called  here  to  engage  in  the 
unholy  and  dangerous  business  of  permitting  the  export  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  explosives  if  it  were  for  the  benefit  of 
Germany  and  Hitler.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota that  the  arguments  by  the  proponents  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution are  failing  of  their  target  because  of  misdirected  aim, 
for  they  are  afraid  of  realism.  They  are  afraid  to  meet  the 
issue.  Let  me  briefly  state  why  this  is  so,  and  then  I  will 
return  to  the  question  of  embargo.  It  Is  plain  indeed  whence 
springs  the  lack  cf  logic  and  the  lack  of  consistency  in  the 
message  of  our  Chief  Executive  and  in  the  senatorial  argu- 
ments. The  instincts  of  the  proponents  of  repeal  are  at  war 
with  their  intellects;  and  whenever  that  happens  we  are 
bound  to  have  a  defective  reasoning  power  and  an  inconsistent 
man.  Freud,  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses  of  all  time,  who  re- 
cently died,  in  explaining  the  effect  of  the  subconscious  upon 
the  conscious,  described  many  cases  typical  of  Senators  who 
are  gathered  here  for  no  other  purpose  than  to  lift  the  war 
materials  embargo  because  they  think  the  empires  may  ne«d 
our  supplies,  but  who.  nevertheless,  try  to  convince  us  and 
the  American  people  that  that  is  not  the  truth — that  they 
are  here  as  neutrals  only,  to  help  keep  America  out  of  the 
war.  I  sympathized  with  the  able  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Thomas  1.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Pittman]  said  in 
substance  to  the  Senator  from  Utah:  "Will  you  pledge  your- 
self that  you  will  never  go  beyond  this  act,  and  that  you  will 
never  again  be  lured  into  granting  credits  abroad  and  sending 
American  soldiers  to  the  European  battlefields?" 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Utah  is  now  entering  the  Cham- 
ber, because,  though  he  talked  for  at  least  10  minutes  in 
an.swer  to  that  question,  he  never  answered  it.  Nor  did  the 
Senator  from  the  great  Lone  Star  State  of  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
nally] answer  the  question  which  I  tried  courteously  and 
fairly  to  put  to  him.  I  said  to  the  Senator:  "If  Germany 
were  to  be  the  beneficiary  of  this  repeal,  would  you  vote  for 
it?"  His  only  reply  was  that  I  was  guilty  of  misconduct  and 
unfairness  in  thus  interrogating  him.  i 

I  'Wish  to  read  the  question  asked  the  Senator  from  Utah 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr.  Pittman! .  and  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Utah  is  present  ift  the  Chamber.  I  asked 
him  to  return,  because  I  wanted  to  discuss  this  issue  in  his 
presence.  He  is  only  about  30  minutes  late,  but  happily  he  is 
here.  If  he  desires  to  make  any  statement.  I  shall  readily 
yield  to  him.  In  the  10  or  12  minutes  in  which  he  discussed 
Senator  Pittman's  query  he  said  many  things  but  never  an- 
swered the  Interrogation.    It  was  as  follows.    I  now  quote: 

Mr,  Pittman,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  a  personal  question,  and 
when  I  say  that  1  mean  a  question  searching  his  own  personal 
action  and  his  intended  action,  I  do  this  because  a  number  of 
^peeches  broadcast  over  the  radio,  and  some  Intimations  In  speeches 
here,  indicate  that  Senators,  even  tho.se  who  are  supporting  and 
liitep.d  to  vote  for  this  very  stringent  restrictive  legl.slatlon,  will  In 
the  course  of  time  yield  to  per«-uaslon  and  first  throw  down  the 
reairlctions  en  credit  which  are  now  so  strong,  so  as  to  help  Great 


I  Brit? In.  and  later  on.  as  the  debts  to  Great  Britain  amount,  they 
I  will  vj..\e  all  sectirity  and  let  the  debi.s  mount  and  mount  and, 
when  that  Is  not  sufficient  to  save  Great  Britain,  will  vote  to  send 
our  young  men  over  there  to  die  In  Europe  to  save  that  money.  Is 
there  ai.;,  thint;  on  earth  that  would  induce  the  Senator  from  Utaii 
to  so  yield'.''     That  is  the  question  I  ask  him. 

That  is  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Before  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah  I  should  like  to  ask 

one  further  question.     For  almost  20  minutes  the  Senator 

j  sought  to  convince  the  American  people  and  this  body  that 

the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution  would  be  more  to  the  bene- 

I   fit    of   Germany   than   of   Great    Britain.     I   do   not   know 

I  whether  he  mc?.nt  that,  but  that  is  what  he  said,  and  I  ask 

I   him  this  question:  Does  the  Senator  really  mean  that?     Does 

j  he  want  the  Senate,  the  American  people,  the  British  Govem- 

.  ment.  and  the  German  Government  to  think  that  the  passage 

I  of  the  resolution  would  be  more  to  the  benefit  of  Germany 

than  of  Great  Britain? 

I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  the  question  asked 
is  rather  involved  and  lengthy.  If  I  did  not  answer  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  it  was  not  because  I  did  not  intend  to  answer 
his  question.  It  was  because  I  could  not  remember  all  the 
factors  that  went  to  make  up  the  question.  The  Senator 
from  California  has  now  made  the  question  even  more  in- 
volved than  it  was.  However,  if  I  may  summarize  what  I 
think  he  wants  me  to  answer,  it  is  whether  or  not  I  would 
vote  to  take  our  country  into  war  to  collect  debts.  Is  that 
what  the  Senator  means? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No;  I  do  not  mean  that.  I  mean,  would 
the  Senator  extend  credit  to  the  Allies  to  help  them  obtain 
goods  from  the  United  States;  and  if  necessary  to  help  them 
defeat  the  German  people,  would  the  Senator  again  extend 
militarj'  aid? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  if  I  had  been  in 
favor  of  extending  credit  to  any  country  which  wanted  to 
buy  under  the  provisions  of  the  law  I  should  never  have 
supported  in  committee  the  limitation  put  into  the  bill,  the 
simple  definition  of  what  constitutes  cash  business.  In  the 
financial  provision  of  the  present  law  we  have  no  definition 
of  cash  business.  If  I  know  anything  about  cash  business, 
by  cash  business  is  meant  terms  cash,  30  days,  60  days, 
or  90  days.  Business  with  South  America  is  deemed  today 
to  be  a  cash  business.  Our  trouble  with  trading  with  South 
America  is  that  they  need  a  very  much  longer  time  than 
that.  If  I  understand  the  law,  and  if  I  understood  what 
we  were  doing,  we  were  attempting  to  make  the  definition 
of  cash  business  so  strong  that  no  man  could  misunderstand 
it.  We  have  it  so  strong  that  the  90-day  limit  is  the  simplest 
and  surest  definition  for  cash  business  that  I  think  can  be 
foimd  in  ordinary  commercial  trading.  It  is  not  a  credit 
business  in  any  sense  whatever,  and  is  not  deemed  a  credit 
business  by  those  who  conduct  international  business. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  do  not 
think  he  has  yet  met  the  issue.  I  should  like  to  have  him 
place  himself  on  record,  if  he  is  willing  to  do  so.  If  he  does 
not  wish  to  do  so,  I  shall  not  importune  him.  The  question 
which  was  propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  and 
which  the  American  people  want  answered,  is.  If  this  joint 
resolution  should  be  enacted  and  should  prove  insufficient 
to  provide  war  materials  for  Great  Britain  and  France  be- 
cause they  have  not  the  money  with  which  to  buy  them, 
later  on  When,  that  fact  should  develop,  would  the  Senator 
then  be  willing  to  grant  them  such  credits  as  they  may  need? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  A  question  of  that  kind  cannot 
be  answered  categorically.  In  the  first  place,  we  would  have 
to  repeal  the  Johnson  Act  so  far  as  England  and  Prance  are 
concerned.  Does  the  Senator  want  me  to  say  whether  I  am 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  Johnson  Act? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    No. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  stand 
exactly  where  I  think  the  pending  joint  resolution  stands. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  credit  to  any  country  on  earth  for 
war  purposes.  Is  that  plain? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Is  that  a  declaration? 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah,  "niat  is  my  stand,  and  I  think  it 
is  perfectly  understandable.    The  Umted  Slates  of  America 
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should  not  ext'^nd  credit;  should  not  allow  foreign  nations  I 
to  obtain  ciedii:    .should  not   allow   foreign   nations  to  sell 
bonds  m  our  country.     In  other  words,  the  wars  of  foreign 
natujns  sivuld  be  financed  by  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  happy  to  have  provoked  that  decla- 
ration, which,  I  take  it,  is  a  commitment  to  the  American 
people.  If  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Utah,  he  now 
mean.*; — and  if  I  am  in  ^-rror  I  .should  like  to  be  corrected — 
that  if  conditions  should  develop  under  which  the  allies  still 
needed  war  supplies  from  us  and  could  not  pay  for  them, 
he  would  rf^fuse  to  grant  them  credit  with  wliich  to  buy. 
Is  that  what  I  am  to  understand? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Certainly.  I  stand  upon  the 
primary  thesis  that  the  United  States  should  not  finance 
the  wars  of  other  nations.  We  have  quite  a  task  of  our  own. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  repeat:  I  am  very  happy.  Mr.  President, 
to  have  evoked  that  commitment  from  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  and  I  would  say  if  every  other  Senator  who  is  a  pro- 
ponent of  this  measure  would  commit  himself  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  agreeing  that  the  pending  measure  shall  not 
be  a  first  step  leading  to  grants  of  credit  and  ultimately  to 
war.  I  think  we  would  all  sleep  happier  tonight. 

Now  I  should  like  to  intervene  with  one  further  question. 
Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  want  the  Senate  and  the 
American  people  to  understand  that  he  actually  believes — I 
understood  him  so  to  say,  but  perhaps  I  was  mistaken — that 
he  is  solemnly  of  the  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  present 
Embargo  Act  would,  on  the  whole,  be  beneficial  to  Germany 
and  disadvantageous  to  the  British  Empire? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  think  the  Senator  has  put  the 
question  a  little  bit  differently  from  the  form  in  which  it 
was  put  tills  morning.  The  point  I  was  making  was  that,  so 
far  as  general  trade  was  concerned,  so  far  as  the  things  which 
England  needed  were  concerned — and  we  were  talking  only 
about  England  and  not  Germany — assuming  the  correctness 
of  the  statement  which  has  been  made  so  many  times  that 
repeal  is  going  to  enable  Prance  and  England  to  secure  air- 
planes from  this  country,  if  we  take  the  joint  resolution  as  a 
unit  and  consider  it  in  relation  to  the  present  law,  the  re- 
strictions which  are  proposed  to  be  put  upon  American  trade 
are  of  such  a  nature  that  England  will  find  herself  very 
much  more  at  a  disadvantage,  as  a  result  of  the  passage  of 
the  law,  than  at  an  advantage.  In  the  first  place,  all  traffic 
in  Americn  sliips  would  be  cut  off:  and,  in  the  second  place, 
England  would  have  to  pay  cash  for  everything  that  should 
go  to  England.  Those  two  things  are  probably  the  greatest 
hindrances  to  the  ordinary,  normal  relations  between  the 
nations  that  could  possibly  be  brought  about  by  law. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  it  were  any  other  Senator  except  one 
for  whom  I  have  the  very  highest  admiration,  not  only 
for  his  integrity  but  for  his  intelligence — for  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  those  two  qualities  in  the  highest  degree — I 
should  think  that  by  a  process  of  rationalization  he  is  de- 
luding himself.  The  Senator  from  Utah  must  know  what 
th'?  British  and  German  Governments  know,  and  what,  I 
take  it.  every  citizen  in  America  knows,  that  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  taken  as  a  whole,  will  work  to  the  advantage  of 
the  AUies  and  against  Germany.  I  suggest  that  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution  will  undoubtedly  provoke  hate  and 
fear  from  the  German  people  against  us.  In  the  last  war 
almost  a  million  Germans  were  starved  because  of  the 
British  blockade.  I  am  not  blaming  the  English  Govern- 
ment for  that;  war  is  the  ultimate  atrocity;  people  must 
sulTer  and  starve  when  they  war;  but  I  point  out  that, 
beyond  doubt,  in  Germany  our  action  will  be  taken  sym- 
bolically and  otherwise  as  p  desire  to  turn  the  greatest 
factories  in  the  world  over  to  Great  Britain  to  produce  war 
materials  to  blow  the  German  people  to  pieces. 

If  that  is  not  true,  if  this  proposed  law  is  for  the  ad- 
vantage of  Germany,  on  the  whole,  and  against  Great 
Britain,  It  would  be  well  to  make  that  plain  to  the  German 
people,  so  that  we  shall  invoke  upon  us  only  the  dislike  and 
hate  of  Great  Britain  by  doing  this,  for,  if  the  Senator  is 
right,  if  this  proposal  is  more  to  the  disadvantage  of  Great 
Britain  than  it  is  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany,  we  will 


bring  upon  tis  the  immediate  condemnation  of  the  British 
and  French  leaders. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  and  Mr.  PITTMAN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  not  through  yet.  Neither  of  the 
Senators  would  yield  to  me  during  an  hotir  and  a  half 
when    it   had    been   agreed    that    I   should    be    entitled    to 

speak 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Under  the  rules  of  the  Scnato 
is  it  possible  for  a  Senator  to  advert  to  another  Senator 
and  interrogate  him.  and  then,  after  he  has  interrogated 
him  and  commented  upon  the  answer  of  the  Senator  fail 
to  give  the  oihcr  Senator  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  at  that 
point  ? 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  there  is  no  intention  on  the 
part  of  the  Senator  from  California  to  be  unfair  to  tho 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  statement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  will  answer  the 

parliamentary  inquiry  by  spying  that  it  is  not  his  imder- 

standing  that  a  Senator  who  has  the  floor  has  a  right  to 

interrocate  a  Senator  who  has  not  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  In  order  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Washington  may  thoroughly  understand  the  situation, 
and  for  the  sal  e  of  the  Record,  let  me  say  that  I  did  not  at  all 
send  for  the  Senator  from  Utah,  nor  am  I  in  any  way  pre- 
cluding him  from  taking  all  the  time  he  wants  right  now.  1 
did  want  the  right  to  finish  a  sentence  or  a  paragraph  I  wa.> 
in  the  midst  of.  I  merely  notified  the  Senator  from  Utah — 
and  he  \\'ill  bear  me  out — that  I  had  secured  from  the  Official 
Reporter  a  copy  of  the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  PittmanI  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  and  told 
the  Senator  from  Utah  if  he  wanted  to  be  present  to  defend 
his  own  pKxsition  when  I  discussed  it  I  would  be  happy  tj 
5'ield  the  floor  to  him  and  let  him  do  so.  Let  me  say  that  I 
am  not  in  any  controversy  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada  i;i 
any  way;  and  if  I  was  impatient,  if  I  was  vehement  or  petu- 
lant or  rude  or  impolite  or  inconsiderate.  I  certainly  apolo- 
gize to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Senators  whom  I  have  affronted ; 
and  if  the  Senator  from  Utah  wants  any  ftu-ther  time,  I  very 
cheerfully  and  gladly  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  know,  as  we  all  know,  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  is  uniformly  courteous  and  polite  and 
considerate  of  the  other  Members  of  this  body.  When  the 
Senator  from  Utah  came  in.  the  Senator  from  California  re- 
maiked  that  he  was  h'vlf  an  hoiu-  late.  I  think,  if  I  may  say 
so  to  the  Senator  from  California,  that  he  has  been  a  little 
unfair  to  the  Senator  from  Utah;  and  when,  in  response  to 
a  criticism  of  the  answer  wWch  the  Senator  from  Utah  gav?. 
the  Senator  from  Utah  then  wanted  to  reply  and  the  cppoi- 
tun'ty  was  denied  him  by  the  Senator  from  CaLicmia,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  California  was  going  just  a  little  further 
than  he  himself  v/ouid  want  to  go.  I  am  sure  that  there  wcs 
no  intention  on  the  paxt  of  anyone  on  either  side  to  be  im- 
polite, but  when  the  Senator  from  California  thinks  it  over 
I  imagine  he  will  not  feel  that  he  has  been  fair  to  the  Senatcr 
from  Utah  by  refusing  to  let  him  reply  to  the  criticisms  of  the 
answer  which  he  made. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  If  I  may  reply  very  briefly 
to  the  Senatcr  from  Washington,  the  facts  are  these:  I  had 
a  certain  outline  for  my  argtmient.  and  in  about  40  minutes 
from  the  tim.e  I  began  I  was  going  to  reach  the  point  where 
I  expected  to  discuss  the  answer  of  the  Senator  from  Utati 
to  the  question  propounded  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I 
so  notified  the  Senator  frcm  Utah,  and  he  assured  me  thot 
he  would  endeavor  to  be  back  at  that  time.    For  perfectly 
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good  reasons,  of  course,  he  was  delayed  an  extra  40  minutes, 
and  in  my  rem;irks — possibly  improperly  under  the  senatorial 
code,  which  the  Senator  from  Washington  refers  to — I  face- 
tiously said  to  him  that  he  was  40  minutes  late.  If  I  have 
hurt  the  feelings  of  the  Senator  from  Utah  by  that  humorous 
comment.  I  ask  his  pardon;  and  if  there  are  any  other  sugges- 
tions the  Senator  from  Washington  would  like  to  make,  I 
should  lx>  happy  to  listen  to  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah?  ,  , 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield.  '  ' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  have  forgotten  what  the  ques- 
tions wore.  ILaucihter.l  I  rose  to  answer  the  questions  and 
was  anxious  to  do  so.  So  I  am  perfectly  happy  if  the  Sen- 
atcr is. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire  to  indulge 
in  further  repartee  that  might  bring  me  any  censure,  but 
I  may  say  that  not  only  was  the  Senator  from  Utah  40 
minutes  late  in  getting  here,  but,  likewise,  the  Senator  from 
Wash.ington  was  40  minutes  late  in  admonishing  me  for  my 
remarks,  for  it  was  just  that  long  ago  I  made  them,  and 
mcanv.'hile  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  forgotten  what  it  was 
all  about. 

Mr.  President,  some  time  ago  I  was  discussing  the  effect  of 
the  embargo  of  1808  upon  American  commerce;  and  I  read 
the  declaration  of  Albert  J.  Beverldge  that  that  embargo  had 
resulted  in  great  benefit  to  American  commerce,  because  it 
turnrd  us  to  our  own  manufacturing  and  our  own  resources. 
I  have  contended  over  many  years  that  a  wise  American 
policy  would  steadily  delimit  our  commerce  with  Europe  and 
foster  it  in  the  New  World.  What  is  the  basis  for  that 
argument?  First,  because  90  percent  of  what  we  ship  over 
to  Europe  oiu  own  people  cotild  utilize.  We  now  send  to 
Europe  about  $1,300,000,000  of  exports,  which.  I  may  say,  is 
an  abnormally  large  amount.  I  should  say  that  90  percent 
of  what  we  are  shipping  to  Europe  the  American  people,  who 
are  in  great  distress,  could  use  right  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  people  could  reasonably  produce  and 
enjoy  at  least  forty  or  fifty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  goods 
more  than  we  do  produce.  To  me  it  has  seemed  an  unsound 
foreign  policy  to  attempt  to  force  European  commerce  to  the 
extent  of  something  over  a  bilbon  dollars  annually  when  thirty 
or  forty  billion  dollars'  worth  of  those  commodities  are  needed 
and  could  be  used  by  the  American  people.  Our  only  prob- 
lem is  to  perfect  a  distribution  of  the  goods  we  can  produce 
in  almost  unlimited  quantities  and  that  our  people  could  use 
for  reasonable  needs  in  far  greater  amounts  than  they  now 
enjoy. 

Take  the  case  of  cotton,  if  you  please.  I  have  consulted 
with  seme  of  the  Southern  Senators,  and  they  teU  me  that 
if  the  American  people  were  given  a  busing  power  of  one 
hundred  or  one  hundred  and  ten  billion  dollars,  which  is 
rea.-onably  within  our  immediate  power  to  attain,  we  oui-selves 
would  utilise  for  our  own  people  far  more  additional  cotton 
than  we  ship  to  Europe.  It  has  seemed  to  me  a  short-sighted 
statrciaft  to  try  to  build  a  trade  in  surpluses,  that  must  i>eri- 
odically  be  demoralized  by  foreign  wars  and  jnust  periodically 
thus  involve  us  in  foreign  difficulties  of  a  most  dangerous 
nature,  v.-hen  here  in  the  United  States  is  an  unlimited  mar- 
ket for  those  same  goods.  Had  we  employed  the  same  energy 
in  finding  means  to  distribute  our  wealth  to  our  own  people 
that  we  have  wasted  in  promoting  a  meager  and  transient 
European  commerce  our  national  health  would  be  much 
better.  ii 

Mr.  President,  let  us  reflect  upon  another  fact: 
After  the  Great  War,  which  cost  us  $40,000,000,000,  our 
beneficiaries  called  us  "Uncle  Shylock."    They  can  now,  with 
much  more  justice,  call  us  "Uncle  Stupid."  and  I  will  tell 
you  why. 

There  is  In  the  whole  world  between  twenty-six  and 
twenty-seven  billion  dollars'  worth  of  gold  at  the  price  we 
now  pay  for  it  here  in  the  United  States.  In  the  United 
States  we  now  have  between  sixteen  and  seventeen  billion 
dollars  of  that  gold.  Right  now  it  is  coming  in  at  about  the 
rate  of  $2,000,000,000  a  year.    Looking  ahead  5  years,  if 


present  conditions  continue,  we  are  going  to  have  95  or  99 
percent  of  it.  The  British  Empire  alone  is  producing  $750,- 
000,000  in  gold  each  year,  largely  out  of  South  Africa  and 
Canada.  Russia  and  other  nations  are  producing  something 
more  than  $250,000,000  a  year.  Those  nations  know  that 
under  present  conditions  gold  would  be  worthless  except  for 
our  acceptance  of  it,  as  all  should  see,  and  they  are  foisting 
it  on  us  as  rapidly  as  they  can. 

Last  calendar  year  we  had  $1,900,000,000  of  gold  imports. 
This  year  the  amount  will  probably  run  more.  In  other 
words.  Great  Britain  and  Canada  and  Russia  are  dum.ping 
upon  us  at  a  tremendous  profit  all  the  gold  they  can  produce, 
and.  in  addition  to  current  production,  our  credit  balance  of 
trade  of  about  $1,000,000,000  is  being  paid  in  gold.  What  do 
I  mean  by  that?  I  mean  that  while  we  are  sending  abroad 
to  Europe  every  year  $1,300,000,000  worth  of  products  produced 
by  American  workmen  that  we  ought  to  be  using  here,  Europe 
sends  back  to  us  only  $500,000,000  worth  of  goods,  and  pays  the 
other  $800,000,000  in  this  worthless  gold  which  is  now  being 
buried  in  the  hills  of  Kentucky.  I  am  speaking  only  in  round 
and  approximate  figuies. 

Do  not  Senators  realize  that  all  Europe  is  going  into 
dictatorship?  Indeed,  it  is  already  there;  and  under  a  dicta- 
torship the  only  purpose  of  gold  is  to  give  it  to  some  demo- 
cratic and  credulous  nation  for  real  wealth.  Great  Britain 
and  Prance  now  have  left  about  six  or  seven  billion  dollars 
in  gold.  If  we  embark  on  a  great  war  trade,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  within  2  years,  if  a  war  boom  develops,  we  shall  own 
90  or  95  or  99  percent  of  the  gold  of  the  world;  and  what  will 
it  then  be  worth? 

Gold  now  is  of  value  to  a  nation  only  to  settle  its  obligations 
to  other  nations.  It  is  no  longer,  and  never  will,  I  think, 
again  be  used  for  internal  exchange.  Do  not  think  that 
any  nations  are  ever  going  to  grant  us  any  credit  that  we 
can  repay  in  gold.  Do  not  think  that  the  $12,000,000,000  due 
from  the  AlUes  will  ever  be  paid.  We  no  longer  use  gold  for 
a  medium  of  exchange.  Under  a  modern  commercial  system 
we  use  what  we  term  "checkbook  money."  We  transfer  from 
one  individual  to  another  credits  in  the  bank  and  thereby 
transact  90  percent  of  our  business.  Only  10  percent  of  oui* 
business  is  done  with  silver  dollars  and  paper  dollars  and 
larger  bills,  and  not  one  dollar  with  gold.  Is  the  credit  of  the 
United  States,  to  whom  almost  every  great  nation  in  the 
world  is  in  debt,  made  any  stronger  abroad  by  our  owner- 
ship of  almost  all  the  gold  in  the  world?  No,  Mr.  President. 
The  truth  is  liiat  Russia  and  Great  Britain  and  Fi'ance  are 
wisely  getting  rid  of  this  gold  that  nobody  could  eat  or  wear ; 
and  when  Uncle  Sam  has  it  all  safely  buried  away  no  one 
will  ever  want  it  again  except  to  make  bridge  fillings  for 
teeth,  or  wedding  rings,  or  perhaps  monuments  of  some  kind 
to  American  statesmen  who  helped  to  collect  and  bury  it. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  {>enator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  last 
expression  or  two  of  the  able  Senator  from  California.  I 
think  all  monetary  base  should  be  silver.  I  would  even  make 
wedding  rings  out  of  silver,  because  I  come  from  a  great 
silver-producing  State,     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  Pm^^AN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Gladly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  When  I  sought  to  interrupt  the  Senator 
a  while  ago,  but  was  called  from  the  Chamber,  all  I  wanted 
to  say  was  this: 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Thomas],  as  I  understood 
him,  said  that  under  no  consideration  would  he  ever  vote  for 
war  or  to  send  soldiers  to  collect  debts.  I  desire  to  assure  the 
Senator,  as  one  of  those  who  reported  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution, that  I  hold  exactly  the  same  view.  Under  no  consid- 
eration on  earth,  no  matter  how  large  the  debt,  would  I  ever 
vote  for  it.    I  think  the  Senator  possibly  can  draw  the  same 
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thing  from  every  one  of  the  Senators,  because  it  is  my  candid 
behef  that  there  is  no^  a  man  in  the  Senate  who  knows  the 
history  of  the  World  V.'ar — and  I  think  all  of  them  do  now — 
who  would  have  t?kon  the  steps  that  we  took  then,  knowing 
what  we  now  know — that  is.  that  we  may  suspend  oiir  rights 
under  international  law  on  the  high  seas,  whatever  they  may 
be.  rather  than  pay  the  cost  that  we  did  piiy,  and  probably 
will  have  to  pay  again,  to  fight  for  tho  e  rights.  I  will  r-ay 
to  the  Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  Senator  in 
this  body — not  one — who  would  ever  vote  to  go  into  any 
foreign  war  unless  this  country  were  attacked.  That  is  my 
view  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  \iew.  Of  course,  I  cannot  speak 
the  sentiments  of  every  Senator  here,  but  I  have  heard  Sen- 
ators express  their  opinions  off  and  en.  and  I  believe  that 
I  am  correct.     I  hope  so. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  profoundly  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  his  clear  declaration  of  his 
stand  again.st  cur  future  involvement  in  war,  and,  if  I 
und.n-stand  him,  agaiUit  any  increase  in  our  debt  for  the 
benefit  of  foreign  sovereignties.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Nevada,  who,  by  reiuscn  of  his  long 
prestige  and  great  public  service,  is  of  large  importance  and 
influence  in  the  United  States,  far  greater  than  I,  in  any 
words  I  speak,  that  if  his  declaration  were  caiTied  to  the 
four  corners  of  the  United  States,  beys  and  mothers  would 
sleep  easier,  for  I  beheve  there  is  a  great  fear  in  the  hearts 
of  the  mothers  of  America  and  among  the  boys  of  America 
that  we  may  be  asked  to  repeat  the  terrible  cru>ade  of 
20  years  ago,  with  all  its  follies.  If  my  colleagues  will 
pardon  a  personal  expression,  which  I  would  not  use  except 
In  speaking  my  own  heart,  I  speak,  I  am  sure,  the  hearts  of 
almost  all  American  mothers  and  fathers.  I  have  two  boys 
of  my  own.  and  if  it  were  necessary  to  defend  our  own 
Nation,  they  would  cheerfully  and  courageously,  I  am  sure. 
lay  down  their  lives,  and  I  could  make  that  sacrifice  with 
grief,  yes.  but  with  resignation,  if  they  died  in  defense  of 
their  own  F>eople  and  their  own  land.  But  if  any  American 
Government,  by  any  Indiscretion  or  precipitate  action, 
should  In  this  great  catastrophe  involve  lis  in  the  fires  and 
hates  of  Europe,  and  one  of  my  boys  should  be  called  there 
and  should  meet  with  injury  or  death,  I  never  would  forgive 
that  American  Government;  and  I  think  In  .so  speaking  I 
truly  interpret  the  hearts  of  American  parents. 

I  am  therefore  glad  that  the  di.stinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  given  his  solemn  assurance  to  the  mothers  and 
the  sons  of  America  that  he  will  stand  four-square  against 
any  further  foreign  involvement  beyond  the  pending  meas- 
ure. While  he  and  I  do  not  see  alike  upon  this  particular 
measure  of  selling  war  materials  abroad,  I  recognize  his 
experience  and  ability  in  this  field  of  legislation  far  outrun 
my  own. 

Mr.  President,  may  I  now  return  to  my  declaration  that 
the  American  people  should  advance  the  Monroe  Doctrine  as 
a  two-sided  shield,  warning  aggressor  nations  out  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  and  keeping  us  to  our  inescapable 
destiny  under  the  western  skies,  isolated  from  foreign  ven- 
tures and  foreign  dangers. 

I  recently  talked  with  one  of  the  American  leaders  who 
knows  much  more  about  mihtary  power  than  I  do,  and  while 
at  first  he  put  forth  the  proposition  that  we  were  vulnerable 
to  European  or  Asiatic  attack,  he  finally  based  his  argument 
upon  one  single  assumption.  That  our  Achilles  heel  niight  be 
f(-und  in  an  alliance  between  some  Latin  American  country 
and  some  European  dictator,  and  since  that  possibility  has 
been  widely  discussed  by  our  people.  I  desire  now  to  advert  to 
it.  In  the  argument  presented  me  it  was  said.  "Suppose  some 
dictator  should  conquer  Europe.  Do  you  think  that  is 
possible?" 

I  replied,  "Possible,  but  not  probable;  but  I  am  willing  to 
assume  it  as  a  possibility  against  which  we  in  our  caution 
.should  guard." 

He  then  said  to  me,  "Do  you  realize  that  the  Latin  American 
rations  and  Mexico  have  approximately  $500,000,000  of  for- 
eign trade  with  European  nations  in  products  which  we  could 
not  take  here  in  the  Un.tcd  States — caitle  and  wheat  and 


corn — because    we    already    produce    an    excess    of    those 
products?" 

I  admitted  the  truth  of  that  statement.  He  then  said, 
"Suppose  some  European  dictator,  having  gained  comple-e 
control  of  the  markets  of  the  Old  W'lrld.  should  say  to  some 
nation  of  South  America.  We  will  not  take  your  five  hundred 
millions  of  farm  products  and  give  you  the  machinery  and  the 
commodities  ynu  want  unless  you  enter  into  a  miltary  alliance 
with  us  allowing  us  to  establish  airplane  and  military  bases 
in  yrur  own  country  for  the  conquest  cf  Snu'h  America  ard 
the  Western  Hemi.sph^re."  What  do  you  tlunk  that  South 
Amicncan  nation  would  then  do?" 

It  im.mcdia'ely  surrge.^^ted  itself  to  my  m.ind  that  the  cnur;- 
tries  in  Sou'h  America  are  a  proud,  independent,  and  defiant 
people.  I  have  found  them  highly  courtcou.s,  with  an  at - 
vanc'd  culture  and  civilization,  who  at  times  liave  justly 
resented  our  condescension  and  our  attitude,  and  some  of  oi  r 
acts,  which  I  hop*^  and  feel  sure  will  never  be  repealed.  Th-'  r 
fear  against  us  has  been  that  this  great  colossus  of  the  north 
might  sometime  strike  at  them  with  imperialist. c  ambition. 

Mr.  President,  put  yourself  in  the  position  of  a  Mexican  citi- 
zen. Suppose  you  wiTe  a  rt^sident  of  a  country  of  fifteen  cr 
twenty  million  people,  and  just  across  a  boundary  line  3,000 
miles  long  was  one  of  the  mcst  powerful  nation.s  in  the  whole 
world,  with  130  000.000  inhabitants,  which  could  attack  and 
dt  vastate  your  land  in  30  days  if  it  desired.  Of  course,  you 
might  well  be  apprehensive  of  the  forei;,'n  policy  cf  that 
country,  particularly  if  its  conduct  had  not  always  been 
blameless  in  foreign  affairs. 

And  I  di""lare  here  f.nd  now,  in  connection  with  this 
thought,  that  as  we  develop  our  military  power  to  defend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine,  let  us  delimit  our  ambitions,  and  by  re- 
peated statements  and  gocd  faith  and  fair  dealing  let  the 
people  cf  the  Western  Hemisphere  knew  that  we  shall  always 
deal  with  them  upon  terms  cf  friendship,  equality,  and  p.  ac(?. 

And  may  I  also  depart  from  my  theme  to  say,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  I  know  that  .«uch  a  policy  is  right  now  beinc  pur- 
sued and  that  90  percent  of  the  American  people  are  behind 
the  efforts  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  Foreign  P^lations  and  the 
executive  department  and  our  Chief  Executive  in  the  prer.t 
work  we  are  doing  in  building  up  good  relations  with  Mexico 
and  Central  America  and  South  America.  I  am  not  pre- 
tending to  say  anything  here  which  dr^tinguished  Senators 
could  not  .say  with  more  prestige  and  more  intcUlccntly  than 
I  could  say  it. 

But  some  of  our  neighbors  here  tn  the  past  have  feared 
Imperialistic  designs  from  us.  Wculd  you  conclude  from  that 
that  they  would  ever  submit  their  heads  to  the  noose  of  any 
European  dictatorship,  to  the  burden  of  some  imperialistic 
war  venture?     I  cannot  so  believe. 

Can  we  imagine  any  South  American  leader  selling  his 
people  out  to  the  Japanese  Mikado,  or  to  Hitler,  or  to  Russia? 
How  long  wculd  any  South  American  government  last  if  it 
invited  the  arms  and  soldiers  and  airplanes  of  some  im- 
perialistic dictator  from  abroad?  The  nations  of  South 
America  are  just  as  bitterly  set  against  conquest  as  we  are, 
whether  it  would  come  fiom  the  United  Slates  or  whether  it 
would  come  from  abroad. 

I  do  believe  that  almost  certainly  we,  as  well  as  South 
America,  are  going  to  find  our  European  trade  involved  in 
difTicuIties  because  of  conlmuin.g  European  catastrophes, 
which  Will  probably  still  strike  through  the  next  thousanci 
years  as  th-y  have  reixatedly  struck  through  the  last  thou- 
sand, and  a  sane  policy  for  the  Western  Hemi.^phere  would  be 
a  hemispheral  economy,  in  which  no  nation  in  the  New  World 
would  seek  European  trade;  but,  on  the  contrary,  by  wise 
cooperative  action  promote  a  self-contained  and  balanced 
economy  here  in  the  western  world,  which,  if  gradually  and 
inteUigently  undertaken,  would  be  easy  to  attain. 

As  th?  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  could  d.'scribe 
much  better  than  I  can,  we  in  the  United  States  lack  only 
three  important  materials,  the  want  of  which  prevents  us 
from  havmg  a  well-balanced  economy.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned two  of  the  most  important  ones  today,  namely,  rubber 
and  tin,  because  we  do  cat  much  out  of  tin  cans  and  we  do 
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travel  far  on  rubber,  sometimes  both  at  the  same  time.  Of 
course,  as  the  Senator  has  instructed  me.  manganese  is  the 
third.  As  to  this,  we  have  immense  deposits  of  second-grade 
manganese  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which,  at  a  higher 
cost,  we  could  develop.  Cans,  of  course,  can  be  made  without 
tin,  as  the  Senator  knows  full  well,  because  I  have  heard  him 
state  that  very  fact.  Yes;  tin  cans  are  made  out  of  iron  and 
are  covered  over  with  tin,  and  aluminum  can  be  used  just  as 
well  if  a  .slightly  higher  price  is  paid,  and  we  can  always  have 
plenty  of  aluminum. 

If  I  can  believe  reports  that  come  to  me  from  reputable 
statistical  bureaus,  we  have  already  developed  a  synthetic 
rubber  in  the  United  States,  now  controlled  by  the  du  Pont 
Co.  under  the  same  of  "duprene."  It  might  cost  twice  as 
much  as  rubber  costs  us  at  present,  but.  nevertheless,  beyond 
doubt,  our  in\entiv-:  genius  and  our  army  of  the  unemployed 
could  develop  rubber  production  if  it  were  necessary.  This 
likewi.se  can  be  grov.n  in  Brazil,  and  wculd  have  been  grown 
in  Brazil  except  for  the  fact,  ajs  the  Senator  from  Utah  stated, 
that  a  great  international  syndicate,  headed  by  European  and 
American  industrialists  and  bankers,  has  prevented  the  de- 
velopment of  any  rubber  industry  in  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  without  discussing  this  particular  problem 
any  longer,  let  me  say  that  every  writer  who  has  written 
about  it  has  stated  that  in  a  few  years  we  can  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  produce  a  balanced  and.  self -sufficient  economy. 
And  whiic  I  am  on  that  subject  I  want  to  advert  to  something 
that  is  perhaps  somewhat  irrelevant  here.  The  honorable 
Senator  from  Tcx.as  iMr.  Conn.\lly1  and  likewise  the  Senator 
from  Utah  IMr.  Thomas  1  apparently  were  weeping  tears  over 
the  lack  of  material  and  resources  for  England  and  the 
British  Empire  as  a  wliole.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have  already 
said,  the  British  Empire  is  the  greatest  and  the  wealthiest 
em.pire  on  the  globe,  with  more  natural  resoiu-ces,  wealth, 
and  manpower  than  any  other  empire  in  ancient  or  modern 
times.  The  British  statesmen  have  been  careful.  In  selecting 
one-fifth  of  the  total  area  In  the  world,  to  pick  up  the  rubber 
and  the  tin  and  the  petroleum  and  all  the  other  materials 
that  they  need  to  maintain  a  warlike  economy.  And  when  I 
hear  these  tender-hearted  Senators  almost  sobbing  as  they 
describe  the  need  of  Great  Britain  and  France  for  arms 
against  thtir  aggressor.  Germany,  because  the  latter  l£  so 
well  prepared,  wliile  they  are  not.  I  am  compelled  to  say  that 
I  believe  these  Senators  must  be  Ignorant  of  the  mighty 
resouices  and  power  cf  the  two  allied  empire*. 

In  the  first  place.  Mr.  President.  England  and  France  have 
practically  the  f^arne  jaopulation  as  Germany.  And  their 
empires,  with  almost  1.000,000,000  men.  provide  them  with 
an  immense  body  of  colonial  soldiers  and  workers  to  draw 
upon,  at  Icatt  seven  or  eight  times  the  manpower  that  we 
have  in  the  United  States.  If  any  of  their  dominions  or 
colonies  are  not  willing  to  enthuslasUcaDy  fight  for  their 
government,  is  that  the  fault  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica? Great  Britain  and  Prance  likewise  have  far  more  ma- 
terial resources  for  a  great  war  than  Germany,  and  in  arma- 
ment are  vastly  superior.  The  French  Army  is,  I  think,  the 
largest  of  them  all.  with  the  exception  of  the  inefficient 
Russians,  and  considered  the  greatest  army  in  the  world — 
transcending  in  equipment  and  trained  reserves  that  of 
Germany.  The  combined  navies  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
are  three  or  four  times  as  great  as  that  of  Germany.  And 
the  best  military  report  is  that  those  two  empires  are  now 
reaching  a  parity  with  Germany  in  their  air  power.  Of 
that,  of  course,  I  do  not  pretend  to  speak  with  any  degree 
cf  certainty. 

Mr.  President,  I  sympathize  with  all  the  miserable,  un- 
happy, devastated  people  of  Europe,  but  I  do  not  shed  any 
t(  ars  for  Great  Britain  and  France  in  contrasting  them  with 
Germany.  In  every  way,  materials,  men.  wealth,  they  are 
overwhelmingly  superior.  So  superior.  Mr.  President,  that  if 
I  were  a  citizen  of  Germany.  I  should  today  dread  the  might 
and  will  of  the  Allies  and  fervently  pray  that  the  Germans 
would  not  again  be  devastated,  as  in  past  wars. 

Likewise.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  this.  Let  no  one  sell 
the  British  Empire  short  in  this  conflict.  Our  statesmen  are 
naive  compared  to  the  Biitish  leaders  who  for  centuries 


have  held  wcrld  supremacy  and  great  parts  of  the  world 
subjugated.  Only  once,  since  William  the  Conquerer  fought 
the  Battle  of  Hastings  in  1066,  has  the  soldier  of  a  foreign 
nation  placed  his  foot  on  English  soil,  and  that  was  a  hun- 
dred or  200  years  later,  and  it  was  the  foot  of  one  of  their 
present  Allies,  the  French  with  whom  they  have  periodically 
been,  in  the  past,  engaged  in  many  terrible  and  cruel  wars 
for  many  centuries. 

Except  for  that  one  time  England  has  never  been  invaded 
while  the  British  Empire  has  had  its  soldiers  and  its  navy  in 
almost  every  comer  of  the  world  conquering  and  subjugating 
alien  and  distant  peoples  and  seizing  great  areas  of  land  and 
great  quantities  of  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  a  new  and  significant  military 
weapon  has  developed,  and  that  is  the  air  arm.  National 
movements  have  been  won  and  lost  because  some  far-sighted 
leader  seized  and  utilized  some  new  mechanism  of  war. 
Hannibal.  Caesar.  Alexander  the  Great,  Genghis  Khan,  Na- 
poleon with  his  massed  artillery,  all  won  their  great  victories 
by  first  using  with  highest  efficiency  a  new  military  weapon 
or  technique. 

Back  in  the  beginning  of  the  Hundred  Years  War  fought 
between  England  and  Prance,  in  the  course  of  which  almost 
every  town  in  France  was  destroyed,  and  almost  every 
French  leader  killed,  England  beat  France  to  her  knees 
through  the  use  of  her  long  bows  and  because  of  her  sturdy 
pikemen,  who  were  able  to  master  the  mounted  French 
knights,  who  outnumbered  the  English  cavalry. 

And  so  through  aU  history  we  find  great  empires  rising 
and  falling,  and  the  destinies  of  armies  dependent  upon  some 
new  weapon  that  appears,  or  the  defense  that  is  developed 
to  it. 

It  may  be  that  the  Wright  Brothers  when  they  flew  the 
first  airplane  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.  C,  brought  into  the  world 
such  a  military  weapon,  by  which  Germany,  utilizing  It  with 
greatest  efficiency,  will  be  able  to  redress  the  balance  through 
which  Great  Britain  has  been  able  to  hold  her  own  shores 
inviolate,  and  yet  conquer  and  subjugate  almost  every  sec- 
tion of  the  world.  But  my  study  of  the  almost  unlimited 
resources  of  Great  Britain  and  France — the  wealth,  the 
material,  the  manpower  and  &rmament — leads  me  to  believe 
that  any  person  would  be  making  a  risky  bet  who  wagers 
against  Great  Britain.  If  she  loses  this  time  It  will  be  the 
first  time  in  a  thousand  wars,  except  when  a  great  American 
leader,  George  Washington,  who  believed  in  containing  our- 
selves in  our  own  country,  led  our  armies  against  her, 

Mr.  President,  there  are  certain  points  I  have  not  yet  cov- 
ered. I  am  now  starting  on  a  new  point,  and  I  have  been 
speaking  steadily  for  almost  3  hours.  I  wonder  If  I  could 
secure  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  now  recess,  with 
the  privilege  of  holding  the  floor  tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Lodge  In  the  chair) .  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  think  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  LMr.  PittmanI  should  be  called  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  California. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  stated  that  I  was  about  to  begin  upon 
some  other  points,  and  I  am  rather  tired.    I  know  the  Sen- 
ate is  also  weary.    I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
I  recess  until  tomorrow  with  the  understanding  that  I  shall 
I   then  have  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  floor. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Reserving  the  right  to  object,  which  I 

do  not  intend  to  do 

Mr.  ADAMS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  shield? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Is  it  the  intention  of  the  leaders  to  have  a 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday?  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
probably  result  in  an  uncomfortable  situation.  Many  Sen- 
ators have  gone.  It  would  not  look  well  to  have  a  discussion 
of  a  matter  of  such  great  importance  with  three-fourths  of 
the  Senate  seats  empty.  I  was  wondering  if  the  Senate 
leaders  have  determined  to  have  a  session  on  Satiu"day. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  was  going  to  call  that  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate.    When  the  majority  leader  the  Senator 
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from  Kentucky  fMr.  BarkleyI  left  here  the  other  day.  he 
had  a  pcneral  understanding.  I  believe,  with  the  minority 
leadt-r  the  Senator  from  Oregon  I  Mr.  McNary;  that  there 
would  be  a  session  of  the  Senate  on  Saturday.  I  wish  to  say 
that  .since  I  have  been  in  charge  of  the  measure  there  have 
been  a  number  of  suggestions  such  as  that  just  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr,  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Since  we  are  considering  only  one  subject, 
and  since  committees  are  not  in  session,  and  other  business 
of  the  Senate  is  not  being  taken  up,  I  cannot  see  why  we 
should  not  meet  on  Saturday.  No  other  subject  than  the 
one  now  under  discussion  is  being  considered  either  in  the 
Senate  or  in  committees  of  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  be  the 
almost  unanimous  consensus  that  the  Senate  should  not  do 
anything  at  this  time  except  consider  the  one  measure  now 
under  consideration.  I  presiane  no  vote  will  be  taken  tomor- 
row. That  can  easily  be  agreed  to,  if  necessary.  .But  why 
should  not  the  debate  proceed  tomorrow,  thus  saving  another 
day:- 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  was  about  to  state  that 
sonv  St'nators  are  ab.'^ent  en  account  of  the  funeral  of  the 
late  S.'HLitor  from  Kentucky  !  Mr.  Logan!.  Others  have  noti- 
fied !!U'  that  they  expect  to  be  absent  attending  the  funeral 
of  Caidmal  Mundelem.  Three  Senators  who  l-.avn  been  in 
attendance  on  the  debates  do  not  feel  in  sufncieni  health  to 
be  pre.sent  tomorrow.  Others  have  suggested  that  they  are 
weary  and  would  like  a  rest. 

Mr  NORRIS.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  there  is  no  reason  why  these 
St'nati/rs  should  not  remain  away.  We  could  proceed  with 
the  d  bate  even  if  those  Senators  were  not  present. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  four  of  the  Senators  who 
went  to  tlie  funeral  of  the  late  lamented  Senator  Logan  have 
returned  and  are  present.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senate  might 
prccet  d  tomorrow.  We  were  called  here  for  this  one  purpose. 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  pro- 
ceed. I  have  no  doubt  that  course  would  be  satisfactory  to 
the  Senator  who  ha5  the  floor. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  was  merely  suggesting  to  the  Senate 
matters  which  have  betn  brought  to  my  attention.  I  am  not 
urging  any  change  m  the  usual  procedure.  So  far  as  the 
unan'.mous-consent  request  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey!  is  concerned,  I  have  no  objection  to  his  pro- 
CLCd;ng  tomorrow  when  we  convene. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  California 
iMr.  Downey!  asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
unite  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  iMr.  Ad.mhsL  who  has 
suggested  that  the  Senate  recess  until  Monday.  I  am  quite 
aware  of  the  circumstances  under  which  we  meet,  and  I 
am  quite  as  well  aware  that  those  of  us  who  have  attended 
the  sessions  have  attended  regularly  and  cnntmuotisly  during 
this  week.  This  i.s  the  beginning  of  the  debate.  I  should 
I'ke  '0  see  the  suggestion  of  tl;e  Senator  from  Colorado 
adopted,  and  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until  Monday.  I  think 
we  should  save  time  by  doing  so.  Not  only  is  the  funeral  of 
the  di-stinguislied  cardinal  to  take  place  tomorrow,  as  I  under- 
stand, but,  in  addition,  other  p>ending  matters  require  the 
attendance  of  Senators.  In  my  opinion,  we  should  have  some 
difiSoulty  in  obtaining  a  quorum  tomorrow. 

The  decision  is  up  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  make  any 
personal  request  in  the  matter,  but  I  wish  to  unite  in  the 
suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  BURKE.  A  rather  careful  check  indicates  the  prac- 
tical certainty  that  the  first  time  a  quorum  is  called  tomorrow 
a  quorum  wUl  not  be  found.  Under  those  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  would  be  very  much  better  to  take  a  recess 
until  Monday  and  continue  the  debate  in  an  orderly  way  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  spec  ial  opinion  in 
the  matter.  During  the  week  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
IMr.  B.\RKLEY],  the  Democratic  leader,  said  to  me  a  number 
of  times  that  he  wanted  to  have  the  Senate  hold  a  session  on 


Saturday.  That  was  in  conformity  with  a  conversation  some 
time  before  Congress  met  as  to  the  general  procedure.  I  con- 
curred in  the  opinion  that  probably  that  was  the  proper 
thing  to  do.  In  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  I 
shall  not  retreat  from  my  agreement  with  han  to  have  a 
session  tomorrow. 

There  is  much  in  what  has  been  said  by  the  able  Senator 
from  California  IMr.  Johnson]  and  other.-;  but  I  ."-hall  not 
request  that  the  Senate  recess  until  Monday.  My  wi.sh  is  to 
remain  loyal  to  my  leader,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
BarkleyI.  Nor  shall  I  object  to  the  projxjsal  made  by  the 
Senator  from  California  SMr.  Downey!,  who  desires  to  con- 
tinue his  speech  tomorrow.  It  would  probably  be  wise  to 
have  a  session  tomorrow  and  permit  the  Senator  to  continue 
hio  argument. 

RECESS  TO  MOND.\Y 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  order  that  the  S<^nate 
may  vote  as  it  sees  fit.  I  move  that  the  Senate  now  take  a 
rece.ss  until  12  o'elcck  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  que.;tion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  the  Senate 
tak  '  Li  rece,^!-  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  constrained  to 
s.iy  that  the  motion  is  not  dr'biitablc. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  a.sk  unaniincus  cornet  nt  to  make  an 
observation  in  this  connection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Is  there  objection?  'Hie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator  from  Conneeticut  is  n  cog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Pre?rdent,  I  think  it  would  be  very 
unfortunate  ;f  we  should  take  a  vote  at  this  tim«'  on  the  ques- 
tion as  it  IS  presentetl.  A  number  of  Senators  are  nece.s>  inly 
absent,  and  a  session  tomorrow  might  create  a  misr.nderstand- 
ing  m  the  minds  of  people  throughout  the  count ly  wh.o  cannot 
have  an  appreciation  of  the  reasons  why  Senators  are  com- 
pelled to  be  absent  dunng  this  tremendously  important  De- 
bate For  tha*  reason  I  desire  to  give  protection  to  th  ;.-t' 
Senators  who  must  be  absent.  If  there  is  a  ses-ion  tomorrow, 
I  intend  to  be  present,  but  if  this  question  comes  to  a  vote  I 
shall  vote  to  recess  until  Monday,  not  because  I  do  not  iniend 
to  be  present  tomorrow,  but  m  order  properly  to  protect 
Senators  who  must  necessarily  be  ab^nt,  and  who  might  be 
subjected  to  cnti'-i.^m  by  seme  who  do  not  thoroughly  undf  r- 
stanri  the  situation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  question  is  en  agreemn  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  i  Mr,  Pittivl«.n:  that 
the  Senate  tak':>  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  nfion  tomorrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
am"nd  that  motion  by  making  the  time  of  meeting  12  o'clock 
iioon  on  Monday  next 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  cfTered  by  the  Senator  from  California  u^ 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  to  take  a  rece;>s  until 
12  o'clock  ritiion  on  Monday  next. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  quesMon  now  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  mot. on  of  the  Senator  from.  Nevada  1  Mi'.  Pittm.anI, 
as  amended. 

The  motion,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to:  and  <at  4  o'clock 
and  56  minute-  p.  m.i  the  Senate  took  a  recess  tmtil  Monday, 
October  9,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


SENATE 

Monday.  October  9,  10;>9 

^ Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z'Bamey  T.  Phillips.  D.  D.,  tffered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  Father  Eternal,  who  art  a'oove  all  darkness  and  change, 
and  has:  brought  us  in  safety  to  this  the  beginning  of  another 
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day  of  service:  Grant  us  the  .sense  of  Thy  nearness,  and  re-   j 
veal   to  our  weakness  the  grace  and  power  that  are  more   j 
than  sufficient  for  us.     Kspccially  do  we  pray  for  all  who  ' 
toil,  whether  with  hand  or  brain;  and  grant  that  we  may  | 
strive  for  the  coming  of  that  day  when  man's  true  worth 
shall  be  reckoned  far  above  the  price  of  the  things  he  fashions,  | 
and  when  science  shall  no  longer  serve   the  forces  of  de-   ] 
struction    but    shall    be    dedicated    to    the    promotion    and 
preservation  of  the  highest,  noblest  purposes  of  man.    And 
since  Thou  didst  unfold  Thy  love  supreme  in  the  life  of  the  ; 
Crafi-sman  of  Nazareth,  so  once  again,  in  the  crises  of  cur   ' 
times,  may  redemption  spring  from  the  ranks  of  those  who 
toil  in  the  spirit  of  their  Master,  in  whose  name  \^e  pray. 
Amen.  , 

APPEARANCE   OF   A   SENATOR 

John  H.  Bankhead  2d,  a  Ser.ator  from  the  State  of  Ala- 
b.,ina,  appeared  m  his  beat  today.  | 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.'rkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Friday,  October  6,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved.  .. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a   quorum. 
The  "VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlio   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

RfynoMs  ' 
.  Schwartz 
Srhwe'enbach 
Shpppard 
ShipsUad 
S!attCi-y 
Smathers 
Stfwart 
Talt 

TTioma.s  Okla. 
Thomas,  Utah 
Totxy 
Tov.-ii.scnd 
Trmnan 
Tydmgs 
Van den berg 
Van  Nuys 
Warner 
Walsh 
Wlicclcr 
White 

Mr.  MTNTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  BoNEl.  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1, 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Harrison],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  IMr.  Hughes  1  are  detained  from  the  Sen- 
ate because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AsmmsT]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russull]  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Smith  1  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

special  committee  on  taxation  of  governmuntal  securities 

and  s.alaries 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Burke  1  a  member  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  of  Governmental  Securities  and  Salaries, 
authorized  by  Senate  Resolution  303,  Seventy-fifth  Congress, 
to  fill  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Logan, 
late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Kentucky. 

petitions  and  memorials  I  I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Union  League  Club, 
of  Chicago,  111.,  favoring  adequate  preparedness  for  defense, 
the  avoidance  of  political  entanglements  with  other  nations, 
and  the  maintenance  of  peace,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
tlie  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
National  Republican  Club,  New  York  City,  favoring  adequate 
preparedness  for  defense,  the  repeal  of  the  existing  embargo 
law  and  the  adoption  of  a  cash-and-carry  provision,  and  the 
preservation  of  peace,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


Adams 

Davis 

La  Follette 

AiiUrt'WH 

Drinahry 

Lee 

Aii.--tln 

rn  wney 

LodRe 

Bal'py 

EUender 

Lnras 

Bankhead 

Frailer 

L'lndeen 

Barbo.ir 

George 

M'-Curran 

Barklcy 

Oerry 

MrKeUar 

Bl;^K) 

Gibson 

McNary 

lioi  lib 

Gillette 

Maloney 

Brldprs 

Green 

Mead 

Brown 

Guffey 

Miller 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Muiton 

Piirke 

Ha'.p 

Murray 

Bvrd 

Hatch 

Neely 

Bvrnea 

Hayden 

Norrla 

Cupptr 

Herring 

Nye 

Caraway 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Chavez 

Hnlnrvan 

Overton 

Ciaik  Idaho 

Hull 

Pepper 

Clark,  Mo. 

Johnsfju,  Calif. 

PUtnian 

Conn  ally 

Johnson.  Colo. 

RadcUffe 

Daiiaher 

King 

Reed 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  Edward 
Williams  Emmons,  of  Southampton,  Pa.,  praying  that  Con- 
gress request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  ask  the 
present  European  beUigerents  to  effect  a  truce  until  such 
time  as  the  problems  involved  in  the  current  strife  can  be 
adjusted  satisfactorily  by  means  of  open  negotiations  among 
the  interested  iwwers,  and  suggesting  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  an  arbiter  should  major  difficulty  arise  in 
such  negotiations,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MINTON  presented  numerous  memorials  of  sundry 
citizens  of  Elkhart.  Ind.,  remonstrating  against  any  change  in 
the  existing  neutrality  lav;,  which  wei^e-ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

ADDKESS    BY    SENATOR    S  CHW  ELLENS  A  CH    ON    PENDING    NEUTKALITY 

LEGISLATION 

I  Ml-.  Truk.\n  a^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  on  pending  neutrality  legislation 
delivered  by  Senator  Schwellenbach  on  October  8,  1933, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  WAGNER  ON  PENDING  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Wagner  on 
October  7,  1939,  outlining  his  views  on  neutrality,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR  THOMAS  OF  UTAH  ON  THE  NEUTRALrPi'-  ISSUE 

[Mr.  PITTMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  on  pending 
neutrality  legiolation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address     by     senator     DAVIS     AT     PASTORIUS     DAY     CELEBRATION. 

PHILADELPHLA,    PA. 

[Ml-.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  himself  at  the  Pastorius  Day 
celebration  held  at  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  October  6.  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  ON  NEUTRALITY  BY  SENATOR  TRUMAN  AT  CARUTHERSVILLE, 

MO. 

[Mr.  Schwellenbach  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Tru- 
man at  Caruthersviile.  Mo.,  on  October  8,  1939,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.! 

EXCERPTS     FROM     SPEECH     OF     SENATOR     PEPPER     IN     STHTORT     OF 
PROPOSED  NEUTRALITY   LAW 

I  Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  excerpts  from  a  speech  in  support  of  the  proposed 
neutrality  law  delivered  by  Senator  Pepper  at  a  mass  meet- 
ing in  the  National  Press  Auditorium  in  Wa.shington,  D.  C, 
on  September  26,  1939,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

address    BY    former    SECRETARY    OF    STATE    STIMSON    ON    PENDING 
NEUTRALITY   LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  PITTMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  by  Hon.  Henry  L.  Stimson,  former 
Secretary  of  State,  on  the  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

projection  of  AMERICA  INTO  WAR ^ADDRESS  BY  DR.  JOHN  HAYNES 

holmes 
(Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Getting  America  Into  War  Has 
Started  Again,"  deUvered  on  September  27,  1839.  by  Dr.  John 
Haynes  Holmes,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  G.  DRAPER  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  ITS  CREDIT 

PKOBLEM 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  by  Ernest  G.  Draper,  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  on  Small  Busi- 
ness and  Its  Credit  Problem,  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  Sunday,  October  1,  1939.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion ^H.  J.  Res.  306) .  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  DOWNEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Mr.  President,  on  October  4   | 
I  submitted  a  resolution  iS.  Res.  191 ».  which  was  rdt-rred  to   i 
the  Porci?::i  Relations  Coir.niittee,  calling  attention  to  the  fact   1 
that  this  was  an  auspicious  time  for  peace  proposals  to  be 
made  by  our  F*resident.     All  America,  including  I  am  sure.  | 
the  Congress,  greatly  appreciates  the  efforts  the  President   i 
made  to  stop  the  European  conflict   prior  to  the  time   it 
started.     Many  of  us  feel  that  these  efforts  should  be  renewed 
now.     We  have  heard  repeatedly  in  the  Senate — in  fact,  it 
seems  to  be  the  unanimous  opinion  on  the  part  of  all  Sen- 
ators— that  America  should  keep  out  of  the  war  now  raging  j 
in  Europe.  I 

Last  niRht  I  heard  the  very  able  Senator  from  .Washington  j 
!Mr.  ScHWCLiFNB.\CHl  m.ake  the  statement  that  since  he  has  | 
returned  to  the  special  se.ssion  he  has  not  heard  a  single 
S^-nr.tor  express  the  fatalistic  viewpoint  that  we  must  be 
drawn  into  the  war.  He  says  we  will  not  be  drawn  Into  the 
war,  for  the  rea.'^on  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are 
all  opposed  to  being  drawn  into  the  war.  and  that  the  Con- 
gress IS  unanimously  against  participation  in  the  war. 

There  is  one  sure  way,  and  cnly  one.  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  this  war.  Some  think  that  may  b?  done  by 
repealing  the  embargo;  others  by  retaining  it;  but  I  think 
we  all  can  agree  if  there  is  one  thing  that  will  keep  America 
cut  cf  the  war  it  is  to  stop  the  war;  and  if  it  should  stop, 
then  there  would  be  no  danger  of  getting  in.  I  think  that 
us  the  only  absolute  100-percent  assurance  that  we  will  keep 
out. 

The  neutrals  of  the  world,  as  has  been  pointed  cut  here, 
are  interested  in  bringing  about  an  early  cessation  of  hos- 
tilities. The  neutraLs  have  a  very  definite  public  interest 
in  the  war.  As  a  result  of  a  war,' they  suffer  trouble,  worry, 
economic  loss,  inconvenience,  and  embarrassment. 

Neutrals  are  very  anxious  that  the  war  be  stopped.  When 
we  have  a  strike,  the  employers  and  employees  have  a  difB- 
cuity  between  them.  We  now  generally  recognize  that  a 
public  interest  is  also  involved.  So  it  is  in  a  war.  The 
belligerents — one  on  one  side  and  one  on  the  other — are 
parties  in  interest,  and  the  public  interest  is  represented  by 
the  neutrals.  As  I  understand,  the  neutrals  of  the  world 
today  are  locking  to  the  largest  and  most:  powerful  neutral 
in  all  the  world  to  do  som.ething  to  stop  this  conflict. 

A.ccording  to  the  press  there  are  riunors  that  one  of  the 
belligerents  has  suss^sted  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  make  a  move  toward  stopping  the  war  and 
.should  act  as  a  mediator  to  that  end.  To  me  it  sterns  sig- 
nificant that  that  suggestion  came  from  the  so-called  ag- 
gressor nation.  I  .^hould  not  have  been  surprised  had  the 
German  state  called  upon  II  Duce  Mussolini  to  act  as  mediator. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  called  upon  Dic- 
tator Stalin,  or  upon  the  Emperor  of  Japan.  I  should  not 
have  been  greatly  surprised  if  it  had  called  upon  one  of  the 
small  neutral  countries  closely  associated  with  the  area  of 
the  European  Continent  contiguous  to  the  German  state. 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  if  it  had  called  upon  Hol- 
land, or  Switzerland,  or  Belgium,  or  any  of  the  other  numer- 
ous little  states  adjoinina;  Germany;  but  Germany  did  not 
do  that.  According  to  the  press  and  well-established  press 
rumors,  which  have  not  been  denied  by  anyone  in  cur  State 
Dt  partment  or  otherwise,  it  has  been  suggested  by  Germany 
that  it  would  be  very  pleasing  if  the  President  of  the  United 
States  would  act  as  mediator  in  this  conflict.  Knowing  his 
well-established  and  well-known  feeling  toward  the  gobbling 
up  of  Czechoslovakia  and  his  well-known  and  frequently 
.stated  position  on  the  conquest  of  Poland,  it  is  still  suggested 
that  he  act  as  mediator.  I  think  that  fact  is  extremely 
important  and  extremely  significant. 

I  believe  that  under  such  circumstances  we  must  accept 
the  view  that  Germany  will  listen  to  an  honorable  peace 
proposal.  The  Germans  know  full  well  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  is  not  going  to  advance  any  proposal 
for  surrender  by  the  Allies,  or  anything  of  that  kind.  They 
know  where  the  United  States  Government  and  its  people 
stand  on  these  questions  which  affect  the  world;  so  when 
they  invite  mediation  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 


they  must  be  seeking,  to  some  degree  at  least,  an  honorable 
peace. 

To  my  mind  the  situation  now  facing  our  President  is  the 
grande.^t  opportunity  which  has  ever  faced  any  of  cur  Amer- 
ican Presidents  to  render  a  great  service  to  humanity 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield. 
May  I  ask  how  much  longer  the  Senator  anticipates  speak- 
ing? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    Just  1  m.inute,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Tlie  Senator  has  already  gone  far  beyond 
what  ho  a.-ked  p- rmission  to  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
California  for  his  indulcence  and  for  his  patience  with  me. 
I  did  not  think  I  should  take  .so  much  time,  but  I  became  so 
mteiested  in  the  subject  that  I  exceeded  considerably  my  own 
intentions. 

I  hav-^  just  one  more  thought.  This  is  a  great  challenge. 
History  will  record  how  it  has  been  accepted.  It  seems  to  me 
the  United  States  S'^nate  could  not  speak  more  eloquently  to 
all  the  world  in  behalf  of  p«:ace  than  by  moving  at  this  time 
to  recess  for  3  days  to  give  the  influences  for  peace  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act. 

This  IS  a  momentous  time.  This  is  the  hour  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  concentrate  all  of  their  thinking  on  the  subject 
of  peace.  Mr.  President,  the  matter  is  so  important  to  civili- 
zation and  humanity  that  we  ought  almost  to  hold  our 
breaths  until  the  President  spealcs. 

Chamberlain  is  preparing  his  answer  to  Hitler.  Tlie  press 
this  morning  carries  these  headlines: 

ChTmborlaln  p'.ans  wary  Hitler  reply  Crmmons  .spcerh  Wednes- 
day probably  will  evade  direct  answer,  diplomats  bchcve. 

I  think  this  is  a  time  when  we  should  Uke  to  have  a  direct 
answer.  I  do  not  think  we  could  speak  more  eloquently  to 
Mr.  Cham.berlain  than  to  adjourn  the  Senate  fur  3  days, 
thereby  expressing  cur  deep  interest  in  ending  the  war  now. 

I  theretore  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senate  take  a 
recess  until  Thursday  next  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Downey]  did  not  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  the  purpose  cf  making  a  motion. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  say  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  did  yield,  h.cwevtr,  with  no  restrictions 
on  liis  yieldin-j,  and  the  Senator  from  ColorirtT;')  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  that  ruling  the  Chair  would  have 
to  hold  that  the  Senator  from  California  lost  the  floor  by 
yielding. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     He  did  the  lose  the  floor,  tech- 
nically -.peaking,  under  the  rules  of  the  -Senate.     Tlie  Senator 
from  California  did  not  yield  for  a  question.     He  yielded  the 
floor.     Under  the  technical  rules  which  apply  to  what  may 
,    be  called  "fiUbustering."  when  a  Senator  yields  he  yields  the 
j   floor;  but  under  the  custom  of  the  Senate,  when  the  yielding 
is  m.L'rely  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  another  Senator  to 
m.ike  a  statement,  the  Senator  first  having  the  floor  retains  it. 
I       Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  am  perfectly  wiilir.g  to  have  the  motion 
I   voted  on;  but  I  do  not  want  to  drpnve  the  Senator  from 
California  of  the  floor.     He  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
continue  his  remarks  today,  and  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
deprived  of  the  floor  under  a  motion  made  while  he  has  cour- 
teously yielded  to  another  Senator. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  That  is  a  matter  between  thof  wo 
Senators  concerned. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
withdraw  his  motion  at  this  time. 
j  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  withdraw  the 
motion,  but  I  expect  to  renew  it  when  the  Senator  from 
California  shall  have  about  finished  his  remiarks.  V.^hen  he  is 
about  ready  to  leave  the  floor  I  shall  interrupt  him  again  and 
ask  him  if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  a  second  time.  I  greatly 
appreciate  the  courtesy  which  has  been  extended  to  me. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  he  need  not  ask  the  Senator  from  California  to  yield 
when  he  has  almost  concluded.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  afraid  he  will  not  receive 
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recognition  from  the  Chair.  I  will  throw  no  stone  in  his  way 
if  he  waits  until  the  Senator  from  California  has  entirely 
concluded  his  remarks  before  making  his  motion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  Senator  greatly 
for  that  courtesy. 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President i 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  *"■ 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania if  it  may  be  unanimously  agreed  that  I  shall  not  lose 
the  floor. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  "Senator  yields  providing  he 
does  not  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  an  address  made  by  the 
President  at  the  opening  of  this  special  session  of  Congress 
he  indicated  his  desire  to  have  some  legislative  group  of  Con- 
gress available  for  consultation  after  the  neutrahty  legislation 
of  tliis  session  shall  have  been  enacted,  and  Congress  as  a 
whole  shall  have  adjourned. 

In  view  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the  President  for  a 
special  committee,  I  am  offering  and  sending  to  the  desk,  to 
be  printed  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  an  amendment  calling  for 
the  institution  of  a  National  Neutrality  Commission  to  be 
compo.scd  of  13  members.  Eight  of  tke  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  of  whom  4  shall  be  Senators  and  4  shall  be  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  to  be  selected  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  each  House,  respectively.  Two  Members  of  each  House 
shall  be  elected  by  the  majority  of  each  House  and  2  Mem- 
bers by  the  minority  of  each  House.  The  remaining  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Com- 
merce. State,  War.  Navy,  and  Treasury. 

Whenever  any  provision  of  any  of  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  country  is  by  its  terms  to  be  effective  only  after  the 
declaration  of  the  President,  he  is  requested  to  make  this 
declaration  only  after  he  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the 
Neutrality  Commission.  This  would  make  possible  in  a  defi- 
nite and  representative  way  the  counsel  of  the  Congress, 
which  the  President  says  he  desires.  It  does  not  leave  to 
chance  the  question  of  cooperation  of  Congress  with  the  Pres- 
ident.   It  settles  the  question  in  a  thoroughly  bipartisan  way. 

The  Neutrality  Commission  which  I  seek  wovild  be  avail- 
able at  all  times.  Including  such  times  as  Congress  is  not  in 
session.  It  would  be  representative  of  the  people  as  a  whole, 
and  would  be  a  voice  for  varying  points  of  view  wliich  other- 
wise might  not  be  heard.  It  would  serve  as  a  clearinghouse 
for  diverse  opinions  and  would  assure  a  hearing  of  minority 
opinion.  It  would  make  possible  the  publication  of  data 
necessary  to  the  public  understanding  of  foreign  affairs,  and 
yet  would  not  act  in  any  way  so  as  to  impede  or  Impair  the 
effectiveness  of  our  national  defense  and  our  national  pro- 
tection. It  would  assure  to  the  people  not  only  the  best 
thought  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  but  the 
considered  judgment  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. It  would  be  a  medium  of  national  security  in  a 
time  when  propaganda  and  counterpropaganda  are  raging 
throughout  the  land.  It  would  give  people  confidence  In  their 
Government  and  would  serve  as  a  protection  against  charges 
which  now  fill  the  air  that  the  Executive  is  following  a  policy 
which  will  lead  the  country  into  war. 

Many  other  reasons  might  be  advanced  to  indicate  the 
practicality  of  this  plan.  I  have  not  attempted  to  enumerate 
all  of  them  but  offer  the  amendment  to  be  read  and  discussed 
by  the  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment will  be  printed  fn  the  Record  and  lie  on  the  table. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows:  |  | 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Davis  to  the  joint 
rf^olutlon  (H  J.  Res.  50C)  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  viz:  On  page  31. 
between  llnea  11  and  12.  insert  the  foUowlrg  new  sections: 


'•EEC 


"NATIONAL   NEUTKAUTT   COMMISSTON 

16    (!i)    There   is  hereby  established  a  National  Neutrality 


Commission  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Commission'),  to  be 
ccmp.ifccd  of  13  members  Eight  of  the  members  of  the  Commls- 
6ig:i  shall  be  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
wuoLU  tour  shall  be  Senators  and  four  shall  be  Members  of  the 


House  of  Representatives,  to  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  ench 
House,  respectively.  Two  Members  in  each  House  shall  be  elected  by 
the  majority  party  of  such  House  and  two  Members  by  the  minority 
party  of  such  House.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  State,  War,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Treasury.  The  elected  members  of  such  Commission  shall 
hold  offlce  during  the  term  of  the  Congress  from  which  they  are 
elected  and  the;  chairman  shall  be  selected  from  among  their 
number.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
ailed  in  tlie  sam^  manner  as  the  original  selection.  The  members 
of  the  Commission  shall  not  receive  any  extra  compensation  for 
their  services  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

"(b)  Three-fourths  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  Voting  power  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  limited  to  the  elected  members  of  the  Com- 
mission except  In  the  case  of  a  tie,  In  which  case  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Commission,  voting  as  a  unit,  may  cast  the  decid- 
ing vote.  A  record  vote  shall  not  be  required  on  any  action  taken 
by  the  Commission. 

"(c)  The  Commis-slon  may  sit  whether  or  not  Congress  is  in  ses- 
sion and  may  be  called  together  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  by  an  order  signed 
by  any  live  of  its  elected  members. 

"(d)    The  Commission  is  authorized  to  utilize  the  services,  In- 
formation, facilities,  and  personnel  of  the  departments  and  agen-    • 
cies  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government. 

"duties    op    PRlESIDaNT    iND    COMMISSION    IN    RELATION    TO    NFUTBALITT 

LAWS 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  Whenever  any  provision  of  any  of  the  neutrality 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  by  its  terms  to  be  effective  only  after 
a  finding  or  upon  the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  by,  or  In  the  dis- 
cretion or  Judgment  of.  the  President  or  the  head  of  any  executive 
department,  the  President  or  the  head  of  such  department  (1)  Is 
requested  not  to  make  any  such  finding,  to  issue  such  proclamation, 
or  in  his  discretion  or  Judgment  cause  such  provision  to  become 
effective  until  he  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Commission 
with  respect  thereto;  or  (2)  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to  make  such 
finding,  to  issue  such  proclamation,  or  In  his  discretion  or  Judg- 
ment to  cau.se  such  provision  to  be  effective,  may  be  requested  by 
the  Commission  to  advise  and  consult  with  It  with  respect  thereto. 

"(b)  Whenever  any  provision  of  any  of  the  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States  has  by  Its  terms  become  effective  after  a  finding 
or  upon  the  Issuance  of  a  proclamation  by.  or  In  the  discretion  or 
Judgment  of,  the  President  or  the  head  of  an  executive  department, 
and  is  by  Its  terms  to  be  Ineffective  only  after  a  finding  or  upon 
the  issuance  or  revocation  of  a  proclamation  by,  or  in  the  discre- 
tion or  Judgment  of.  the  President  or  the  head  of  an  executive 
department,  the  President  or  the  head  cf  such  department  (1)  is 
requested  not  to  make  any  such  finding.  Issue  or  revoke  any  such 
proclamation,  or  in  his  discretion  or  Judgment  cause  such  provision 
to  become  Ineffective,  until  he  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the 
Commission  with  respect  thereto;  or  (2 )  In  the  event  of  a  failure  to 
make  such  finding,  to  Issue  or  revoke  such  proclamation  or  In  his 
discretion  or  Judgment  to  cause  such  provision  to  become  ineffective, 
may  be  requested  by  the  Commission  to  advise  and  consult  with 
It  with  respect  thereto. 

"(c)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  advise  and  con- 
sult with  the  President  with  respect  to.  including  the  formulation 
of,  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Pi««ldent  is 
requested  not  to  make  public  or  authorize  the  making  po^hc  of 
any  official  statement  with  respect  to  the  foreign  policy  oTHhe 
United  States  without  having  first  consxilted  with  the  Commission 
In  connection  therewith. 

"(d)  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to  time  recommend  to 
Congress  the  enactment  of  such  legislation  relating  to  the  foreign 
policy  and  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States  as  It  deems 
advisable.  |  j 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  special  message  sent 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the  Chief  Executive 
upon  the  pending  legislation  it  was  urged  that  it  was  highly 
desirable  that  we  should  have  national  imity  in  foreign  af- 
fairs, and  many  of  the  noted  columnists  and  editors  of  the 
United  States  have  persuasively  argued  for  this  same 
necessity. 

One  may  readily  grant  that  we  would  be  fortimate  to 
have  internal  harmony  In  what  we  expect  to  execute  beyond 
our  own  borders,  but  such  a  platitude  as  this  means  Just 
nothing,  because  the  vital  question  still  remains.  What  is  the 
international  program  upon  which  the  American  people 
should  agree  as  best  adapted  for  their  welfare?  I  take  it 
that  so  long  as  we  live  under  a  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment that  question  can  be  determined  only  after  wide  and 
exhaustive  consideration  by  the  people  themselves,  and  by 
their  elected  representatives.  I  refer  now  only  to  major  for- 
eign.policies,  incidental  details  to  be  executed,  of  course,  as  a 
matter  of  ministerial  form.  So  long  as  we  remain  a  democ- 
racy, which,  thank  God,  we  still  do,  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  people  have  the  right  fully  and  critically  to 
examine  and  debate  any  proposal 
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Many  noted  editors  nnd  many  noted  columnists  who  have 
for  months  literally  debated  nothing  but  this  question,  and 
poured  out  oceans  of  ink  in  the  discussion,  seem  to  be  some- 
what impatient  already  that  discussion  has  proceeded  a  few 
days  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  for  one  suggest 
that  that  is  an  unhappy  viewpoint.  If  any  group  of  men 
help  by  publicity  to  precipitate  action  without  full  and  free 
and  anal3rtical  discussion  by  the  Senators  and  Representatives 
of  the  United  States,  they  will  certain  prepare  the  way,  if  they 
are  successful,  for  some  unhappy  day. 

Yes,  we  may  concede,  if  we  can  be  at  harmony  in  foreign 
relations  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves,  because  the 
more  certainly  we  can  execute  cur  plans  abroad.  To  me  what 
Is  more  important  is  the  fact  that  whenever  the  will  and 
the  wish  of  the  American  people  coincide  with  the  plans 
and  ambitions  of  governmental  leaders,  we  may  be  surer 
that  wisdom  will  pilot  the  national  course.  Beyond  doubt, 
Mr.  President,  in  the  common  sense  of  the  many  when  fully 
informed,  we  have  a  better  guide  than  in  the  vacillating  and 
uncertain  Judgment  of  a  single  leader  or  small  group  of  citi- 
zens, and  I  believe  that  the  American  people  will  not  again  be 
lightly  precipitated  into  any  foolhardy  E:uropcan  venture, 
remembering  what  intervention  in  the  last  war  cost.  But 
with  individuals,  political  necessity  may  drive  us  in  one  step 
from  patriotism  to  partisanship,  and  from  peace  to  foreign 
mvolvement.  That  statement  Is  not  meant  to  reflect  upon 
any  man  or  group  of  men  in  this  Nation,  but  as  the  expres- 
sion of  a  general  human  rule  of  behavior  which  we  here 
in  the  United  States,  if  we  would  remain  free  men  in  a  free 
country,  had  best  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  President,  I  presume  that  every  thinking  American  will 
today  concede  that  our  state  has  been  engulfed  in  a  crisis 
of  grave  danger;  a  crisis  born,  not  only  of  many  wars  abroad, 
but.  what  we  should  constantly  remember,  of  innumerable 
domestic  difBculties  at  home.  Yes,  the  American  people, 
like  almost  every  other  people  in  the  world,  are  now  faced 
by  the  collapse  of  their  own  economy  and  by  the  convulsions 
cf  contending  states  abroad. 

I  pray  that  the  American  leaders  will  not  forget  the 
critical  condition  of  cur  own  great  masses  in  their  almost 
hy.sterical  concern  and  excitement  over  wars  thousands  of 
mii^s  away. 

In  that  connection.  Mr.  President,  let  us  remember  that 
it  was  commercial  rivalries  and  internal  difficulties  that 
incited  the  holocaust  which  now  sweeps  Europe,  and  tlie 
same  difficulties  have  continued  unchecked  here  for  a  whole 
decade.  Let  us  beware  lest  American  leaders,  carried  away 
by  the  excitement  of  a  factitious  war  boom,  will  believe  that 
cur  economic  difficulti^^s  have  been  solved,  when  all  the 
while,  underground,  while  this  transient  prosperity  continues. 
there  difficulties  will  steadily  and  certainly  bo  developing 
greater  power  and  malignancy,  preparing  the  way  for  na- 
tional catastrophe. 

In  my  address  last  Friday  I  adverted  to  the  proposition 
that  we  should  consider  the  Monroe  Doctrine  a  dcublc-sided 
shield,  one  side  to  keep  Europe  out  of  America,  and  the  other 
side  to  keep  us  cut  of  the  Old  World;  and  as  I  read  the 
transcript  cf  my  speech  I  feared  that  someone  would  have 
gained  the  impression  that  I  thought  I  was  developing  a 
novel  international  doctrine. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  was  further  from  my  mind  than 
that,  because  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  as  it  was  formed  at  the 
close  of  the  colonial  wars  in  1823  by  our  Secretary  of  State, 
Mr.  Adams,  and  promulgated  by  President  Monroe,  was 
wielded  in  behalf  of  the  Washingtonian  doctrine  of  no  inter- 
vention in  Europe  on  our  part  and  no  intei^vention  in  North 
or  South  America  by  the  European  empires. 

The  leaders  who  gooose -stepped  us  20  years  ago  into  the 
World  War  and  those  who  now  want  us  to  help  the  Allies  by 
selLng  them  war  materials,  are  vitally  breaching  tiie  Monroe 
Doctrine  as  it  was  declared  by  men  belonging  to  the  greatest 
group  of  statesmen  the  world  has  ever  known.  I  speak  not 
Lghtly.  The  statesmen  who  formed  this  Nation  and  held  it 
unified  during  its  early  years  comprised  among  their  number 
several  statesmen  of  hioi  rank  in  the  history  of  all  the  world, 


almost  certainly  a  greater  number  of  men  of  such  penius  than 
had  ever  before  lived  at  one  time  in  any  nation,  however 
Iarc:e.  It  was  their  collective  penius  that  finally  produced  the 
declaration  of  1823,  that  we  should  avoid  the  entanglrmcnts 
of  Euro  pean  intervention  and  thai  cut.-ide  nations  should  not 
attem.pt  further  conque.^ts  here.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  JerTerr.on 
differed  from  Mr.  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  the  period, 
believing  that  we  should  support  F^'ance  against  England. 
But  before  his  death  lie  declared,  foursquare,  for  the  policy 
the  isolationists  advocate  today.  Let  me  read  to  the  Senate  a 
brief  statement  mad?  by  Jetltrscn  in  the  declining  years  of 
his  life,  after  he  had  lived  throuch  the  same  kind  of  warring 
world  that  surrounds  us  today.  I  read  now  from  a  statement 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  made  in  1823: 

I  have  ever  dermrd  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  nf^ver 
to  take  an  active  part  In  the  quarrels  of  Euroiie.  Tlieir  pnUtical 
Intrrc'^tfi  a.-e  entirely  distinct  from  curs  Their  mutual  Jcalou.les. 
their  bal.ince  of  power,  their  ccmplicatcd  alliances,  their  form.s  ar.d 
principles  of  goverr.ment.  arc  all  foreign  to  u.*.  They  are  nations  of 
e'-crnal  war.  •  •  •  On  our  piirt.  n^ver  had  a  people  so  fu'.or- 
ablc  a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite  system,  cf  poare  :  nd  fraternity 
with  mankind,  and  the  direction  of  all  cur  mians  and  faculties  to 
the  purpose  of  Improvement  Instead  of  destruction. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  at  the  end  Thomas  JefTerson  agreed 
with  the  policy  of  the  greatest  statesman  of  them  all,  Georgo 
Wa.shington.  and  declared  for  us  in  language  of  rich  power 
the  same  doctrine  for  which  we  now  stand.  And  I  express 
the  hope  that  not  one  Senator  v/ho  is  a  proponent  of  the 
pending  measure  will  again  rise  to  tell  us  that  this  is  a 
neutral  proceeding  which  is  being  initiated;  will  tell  us  that 
we  are  not  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  to  aid  Groat 
Britain  and  Fiance. 

Mr.  President,  the  truth  is  that  as  a  permanent  proposi- 
tion every  Senator  in  this  body,  I  take  it,  would  be  opposed 
to  the  American  people  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  war 
instruments,  either  in  peace  or  in  war,  and  I  believe  that 
evci-y  Senator  who  argu"s  hereafter  should  frankly  and 
realistically  state  that  neither  he  nor  any  other  Senator  would 
vote  to  lift  the  embargo  upon  war  materials,  except  that  they 
want  to  provide  those  war  materials  for  Great  Britain  and 
for  R'anco. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  Monroe  Doctrine  comes  down  to  us 
a  tvvO-sided  doctrine,  declaring  that  we  must  refrain  from 
entrance  into  European  quarrels,  and  EuroiJean  naticms  shall 
not  become  further  involved  in  tliis  hemisphere.  That  doc- 
trine was  violated  in  the  World  War,  and  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  its  violation,  we  now  have  upon  us  a  crushing  Federal  d'bt 
of  almast  $50,000,000,000;  tens  of  thou-^ands  of  veterans  are 
suffering  horribly  in  military  hospitals,  and  we  still  are 
afflicted  by  economic  ills  which  25  years  have  not  cured. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  before  us  involves,  I  take  it, 
the  m^ost  serious  and  far-reaching  implications.  I  do  not 
believe  that  any  group  of  men  should  attempt  to  hurry  us 
into  precipitate  action  on  something  whose  issue  could  have 
been  foreseen  years  ago.  Is  there  a  single  pubhc  official 
who  will  not  admit  that  years  ago  we  might  have  anticipa'ed 
a  European  war,  with  danger  to  our  commerce?  Why,  then, 
this  imperative  pressure  to  get  action  almost  before  the 
people  have  time  to  reflect  or  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress an  opportunity  to  analyze  the  legislation  and  to  speak 
thereon? 

The  proposed  legislation  as  drafted  will  do  immeasurable 
injury  to  the  commerce  and  shipping  of  the  Pacific  coast. 
If  It  is  ncc-ssary  to  keep  cur  people  from  involvement  in 
European  war,  of  course  the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast 
would  Vv-ant  to  mak<?  that  sacrifice.  But,  Mr.  President.  I 
have  j-et  to  find  one  m.ilitary  expert,  one  person  acquainted 
v.'ith  conditions  in  the  Pacific  traffi.c,  who  is  willing  to  stat;} 
that  the  contmuation  of  transportation  by  water  from  the 
Pacific  coast  of  the  United  States  to  the  eastern  Pacific 
could  at  all  involve  us  in  danger.  And  yet  what  are  we 
plannai;:?  We  are  attempting  to  precipitate  this  Nation  into 
the  plainly  dangerous  business  of  fumislung  war  supplies 
for  ixjwerful  and  belligerent  nations,  which  must  greatly 
increase  the  hazard  of  our  national  peace.  At  the  same 
tune  we  paralyze  on  the  west  coast  an  Important,  vital 
business,  whose  continuance  by   no  stretch  of  the   imagi- 
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nation  could  be  said  to  be  inherently  dangerous  to  our  econ- 
omy or  to  the  peace  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  President,  we  from  the  west  coast  have  not  yet  had  even 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  upon  that  issue,  and  if  this  meas- 
ure shall  pass,  the  people  of  California  and  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington, when  they  once  realize  that  there  has  been  a  gra- 
tuitous and  unnecessary  injury  to  their  comm.erce,  while, 
by  the  same  measure,  we  involve  ourselves  in  dangerous  and 
destructive  traffic  in  war  implements — I  say  the  reaction  of 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast  will  be  bitter  indeed,  and  I 
speak  with  measured  solemnity.  And  I  apprehend  that  this 
measure  contains  countless  Imjplicatioros  and  questions  that 
have  not  yet  been  considered  affecting  the  safety  an  pros- 
perity of  the  whole  people. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  am  on  that  subject  I  should  like  to 
discass  one  particular  feature  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  peculiar 
to  the  Pacific  coast  Itself.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  some-  ] 
times  stated  as  applying  to  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and 
sometimes  it  is  made  applicable  to  the  continents  of  North 
and  South  America.  I  have  never  seen  any  discussion  de- 
fining the  limits  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  under  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.  Some  pro-British  advocates  might  wish  to 
have  the  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  thrown  over 
thase  nations  who  would  fall  within  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  fixed  by  the  line  of  the  Greenwich  meridian.  But  I  doubt 
If  even  the  most  enthusiastic  proponents  of  the  measure  are 
actually  willing  to  go  that  far,  because  the  Greenwich  merid- 
ian, usually  the  prime  meridian,  from  which  we  start  in  de- 
termining the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  rims 
through  the  city  of  London.  Yes;  King  Henry  VIII,  with  all 
his  wives  and  children,  at  one  time  lived  in  the  borough  of 
Greenwich.  And,  Mr.  President,  if  we  take  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  the  one-half  of  the  earth 
lying  to  the  west  of  that  meridian  we  must  then  protect  most 
ci"  the  British  Isles,  some  of  France,  all  of  Spain,  all  of  Por- 
tugal, and  part  of  Africa,  and  I  do  not  think  that  even  those 
among  us  who  are  the  most  enthusiastic  advocates  of  our 
help  for  the  Allies  would  desire  that. 

Mr.  President,  geographers  very  often  divide  the  world 
into  two  hcmuspheres  known  as  the  New  World  and  the  Old, 
and  under  such  a  division  we  take  a  meridian  30  degrees 
west  of  the  Greenwich,  which  meridian  runs  north  and  south 
In  the  Atlantic  safely  excluding  from  our  guardianship  the 
present  Allies  of  Europe  and  the  other  devastated  and  warring 
nations.  Under  this  hemispherical  plan  a  meridian  running 
north  and  south  in  the  Pacific  places  the  eastern  boundary 
of  cur  hemisphere  so  as  to  include  New  Zealand  and  part  of 
Australia.  Mr.  President.  I  for  one  am  confident  that  the 
protection  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  can  and  should  be  thrown 
around  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  and  I  want  briefly  to 
state  to  the  Senate  why  I  make  that  assertion. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people  should  release  sover- 
eignty over  the  Philippine  Islands  because  all  military  au- 
thority is  agreed  that  if  Japan  desired  to  move  from  the 
Japanese  islands  or  from  China  down  into  the  Philippines 
we  could  never  stop  her.  Now,  it  is  true  that  an  Asiatic 
invasion  from  the  Philippine  Islands  by  way  of  the  East 
Indies,  Java,  Celebes,  and  Sumatra  might  finally  reach  Aus- 
tralia and  New  Zealand,  though  such  a  military  venture 
would  take  Japan  a  long  way  from  her  homeland  and  major 
ba.^e  of  supplies.  I  have  already  stated  that  we  have  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  the  strongest  maritime  fortress  and  mili- 
tary outpost  in  the  world,  said  to  be  impregnable,  lying  almost 
due  west  of  Mexico  City  and  almost  due  east  of  Hong  Kong, 
roughly.  2,000  miles  from  the  California  coast.  If  God  in 
His  wisdcm  had  been  endeavoring  to  prepare  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  island  for  a  military  base  to  protect  us  against 
a-TPression  from  the  Asiatic  continent,  he  could  not  have 
selected  a  better  site  than  Hawaii.  It  sits  astride  almost 
every  maritime  route  in  the  Pacific.  It  is  directly  in  the 
center  of  the  vast  expanse  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  with 
cruisers,  submarines,  and  airplanes  it  could  most  effectively 
prevent  any  aggression  from  Asia. 

But,  Mr.  President,  cur  m.ilitary  men  have  not  stopped 

there.    They  are  likewise  preparing  military  bases  in  Alaska 

or  in  the  Aleutian  Islands.    With  airplanes  as  they  are  being 
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improved,  It  would  be  possible  to  maintain  a  maritime  fron- 
tier from  our  Alaskan  possessions  down  into  the  Pacific  Ocean 
at  Hawaii.  Another  2,000  miles  or  so  to  the  southeast  are 
the  Samoan  Islands,  and  there  at  Pago  Pago  we  are  likewise 
developing  military  bases  and  airdromes. 

Then  on  to  the  south,  Mr.  President — and  I  desire  to 
emphasize  this  point — lies  New  Zealand,  but  a  few  hundred 
miles  away,  and  within  easy  airplane  reach  of  our  possessions 
already  being  prepared  for  military  bases  in  the  United  States 
and  the  Pacific.  While  it  would  be  Impossible  for  us  to  de- 
fend the  Philippine  Islands,  we  could  easily,  if  the  occasion 
ever  required,  catapult  from  the  mainland  to  Hawaii  and 
from  Hawaii  to  Pago  Pago  and  on  down  to  New  Zealand  and 
Into  Australia  with  sufficient  air  power  to  relieve  the  New 
Zealand  and  Australian  people  from  any  conceivable  attack 
from  Japan.  Of  course  it  is  obvious  this  Is  only  possible  be- 
cause great  and  friendly  bases  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
would  be  awaiting  us. 

As  a  matter  of  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  frontier  line,  pa- 
trolled by  cruisers,  submarines,  and  airplanes,  would  be  so 
strong  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  It;  and  If  the  Japa- 
nese people,  for  whom  I  have  friendship  and  respect,  should 
attempt  to  break  that  line,  in  24  hours  their  great  fishing 
Industry  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  would  be  wiped  out.  Operating 
by  airplanes  through  that  line  the  United  States  could  safely 
secure  the  white  people  In  Australia  and  New  Zealand  If 
they  were  ever  threatened  with  Asiatic  conquest.  I  do  not 
mean  to  infer  we  should  ever  anticipate  any  Japanese  war. 
On  the  contrary.  I  can  see  no  cause  that  should  ever  involve 
us  in  conflict  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  for  one  shall  ever  be  opposed  to 
protecting  the  colonial  possessions  of  Great  Britain  among 
the  Hindus,  the  Africans,  the  Chinese,  the  South  Sea  Is- 
landers, the  Asiatics,  in  fact  all  over  the  world,  so  far  as  the 
Canadian  people  are  concerned,  and  so  far  as  New  Zealand 
and  Australia  are  concerned,  we  could  assume  that  burden 
with  the  certainty  that  our  own  military  position  would  be 
strengthened  by  such  commitment. 

Yes,  I  believe  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  should  be  so  in- 
terpreted as  to  apply  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  as  well 
as  Canada,  because  we  would  thereby  place  ourselves  and 
their  peoples  alike  in  an  impregnable  position  from  attack 
from  the  Asiatic  Continent.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  why  I  am  distressed  by  the  fact  that  commerce 
between  our  Pacific  coast  and  these  nations  is  to  be  de- 
stroyed overnight  by  this  bill,  a  commerce  which  military 
experts  declare  can  hardly  involve  us  in  any  conceivable 
difficulties.  And  yet  we  Senators  from  the  Pacific  coast  are 
apparently  to  be  denied  any  hearing  on  this  issue  under 
a  resolution  that  will  make  us  the  areenal  to  help  blow  the 
German  people  to  pieces,  with  all  of  the  danger  of  war  in- 
volvement thereby  brought  into  existence.  Is  this  precipi- 
tate action  being  taken  so  as  to  help  delude  the  American 
people  into  the  belief  that  this  Is  a  peace  measure  and  not 
a  measure  of  military  Intervention?  It  would  seem  so. 
Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Has  the  Senator  offered  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  measure  which  would  modify  the  provision 
which,  as  I  think  he  correctly  interprets,  would  strike  at  our 
commerce,  particularly  in  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

In  1937,  when  the  act  which  the  pending  measure  super- 
sed'^s  was  under  consideration,  I  spoke  against  it  and  voted 
against  it,  and  challenged  attention  to  the  fact  that  If  it 
v/ere  enacted  it  might  jeopardize  not  only  our  commerce  in 
the  Pacific,  but,  for  that  matter,  in  all  the  world.  I  com- 
mented upon  the  fact  that  we  had  expended  perhaps  a  bil- 
lion dollars  during  the  past  few  years  to  build  up  a  marine 
trade  and  to  extend  our  comm.erce  upon  the  seas  to  all  the 
nations  of  the  world,  and  that  I  was  unwilling  to  vote  for 
a  measure — unless  it  were  Imperatively  needed  to  preserve 
our  country— which  would  destroy  that  great  investment  and 
destroy  our  ocean  commerce. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  measure  which  Is  under  considera- 
tion—and I  shall  vote  for  the  major  part  of  it — ought  to  be 
amended  so  that  it  would  not  strike  down  our  sea-going 
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comrr.cicp.  and  pa: ticu'.aily  would  not  prevent  lu=  from  carry- 
mg  o"^  trade  and  con.m-.rce  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  nations  in 
the  Ea.-:tcrn  Hemi.-phae. 

II  the  Senaior  will  pardon  me,  with  respect  to  h  s  ob  erva- 
tion.s  ci.nctrning  the  Mouroe  Doctrine  and  hi.s  intcrprttat.ons 
01  that  d^^cLr.ne,  I  do  not  know  that  I  quite  agree  with  the 
S-rnator.  The  Senator,  who  ii-  a  siudent  of  hi.story.  will  rtcor.- 
ra/c  tl»€  fact  that  in  South  America,  about  1825,  the  cclonuJ 
pos.-^essions  of  Spain,  believing  that  their  liberties  had  been 
ir.fringed  upon,  revuitcd.  and  ultimately  won  th'^ir  indepond- 
cnce.  I  refer  to  Chilo,  Peru,  and  BoLvia.  Mr.  Monroe,  acting 
under  the  suggestions  of  John  Quincy  Adams  and  Thomas 
Jeif'Tson,  in  a  letter  which  he  wrote,  formulated  and  an- 
nounced what  is  known  a^i  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  grew  out 
oi  the  attempt  of  Spain,  which  had  the  promise  ot  support 
fr(.m  some  of  the  European  powers,  to  prevent  the  South 
American  countrus  from  achieving  independence.  So.  as  I 
interpret  the  Monroe  D<xirine,  keeping  in  mind  the  occac^ion 
wliich  caused  its  promulgation,  it  related  solely  and  exclu- 
sively to  the  West<;rn  Hemisphere,  and  did  not  extend  even 
out  into  the  Pacific  to  include  Hawaii. 

If  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  allusion,  when  I  was  a 
young  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  I  oflt  red  in 
1897  the  first  resolution  for  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  pro- 
vided the  people  of  Hawaii  favored  coming  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  I  believed  then — and  the  Senator 
has  emphasized  the  point — that  Hawaii  was  indispensable  as 
an  outpocrt,  as  a  frontier  for  the  protection  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  very  glad  that  w-e  did  annex  Hawaii,  and  I  am 
glad  to  know  of  the  fortificat.cns  which  are  being  erected  and 
the  bteps  which  are  being  taken  in  order  to  aflurd  protection 
to  the  United  States  against  any  assault  from  Asia,  or  Europe, 
or  any  o'her  part  of  the  world. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grateftxl,  indeed,  for 
the  instructive  information  given  to  us  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  am  also  glad  to  know  that  he  will  assist 
other  Senators  by  supporting  an  amendment  that  will  allow 
the  Pacific  coast  commerce  to  be  carried  on. 

Likewise  I  wish  to  state  that  the  Senator  is  entirely  correct 
in  the  -Statement  he  made  that  the  original  Monroe  Doctrine 
did  not  include,  and,  indeed,  never  up  to  this  date  has  in- 
cluded. New  Zealand  and  Australia.  I  did  not  intend  to  be 
understood  as  saying  that  those  countries  had  been  included. 
What  I  did  state  was  that  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was 
promuli^ated  in  1823  one  of  the  provision.'i  of  primaiy  im- 
portance was  the  ncninvolvement  of  the  United  States  in 
European  afTairs,  following  the  Washingtonian  doctrine,  and 
added  to  it  was  the  declaration  that  no  foreign  na'ions  should 
increase  their  possessions  in  our  hemisphere.  However,  I  still 
contend,  Mr.  President,  that,  while  for  many  years  it  has 
been  said  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  extends  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  far  as  I  have  read, 
has  never  bocn  defined  by  meridians  of  longitude,  and  if  we 
adept  the  rational  idea  that  the  Western  Hemisphere  em- 
braces one-half  of  the  world,  with  its  eastern  boundaries  in 
the  Atlantic  Ocean,  then  its  western  boundaries  include  part 
of  Australia  and  ull  of  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to  make  a  comment,  somf- 
what  facetiously,  perhaps,  but  in  a  kindly  spirit;  I  think, 
nevertheless,  it  realistically  expresses  an  important  truth. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  our  most  intelligent  and 
devoted  citizens  want  to  impose  upon  our  people  the  duty  of 
looking  after  the  British  Emipire,  They  are  sincere  in  the 
belief  that  the  United  States  should  undertake  the  duty  of 
maintaining  the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  in  her  colonial 
empire  and  in  her  wars. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  desire  is  so  strong 
among  many  of  cur  editors,  coliunnists,  public  leaders,  and 
intellipcntsia  generally,  that  I  can  only  :ay  that  apparently 
they  have  some  sort  of  an  abortive  mother  instinct  for  Great 
Britain.  They  are  so  filled  with  the  milk  of  htmian  kindness 
that  they  want  to  feed  and  provide  for  the  great  British 
Empire.  Well.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  any  other  Senators  who  are  willing  to  give  me 
their  attention  in  this  debate,  though  they  do  not  seem  to 


be  very  niimfrous  llaughtorl.  that,  after  all,  we  are  only  an 
eap,le,  and  not  a  lion — a  great  eagle,  indeed;  a  powerful  bird — 
bui  I  can  rcir.em'K.er  when  I  wa.->  a  small  child  reading  a  story 
in  my  b'lok.  with  which  I  think  some  of  our  public  leaders 
mu.,t  bp  lamiliar,  about  an  eaf;!e  that  nicthered  two  lion  cubs. 
But,  Mr.  President,  that  eagle  did  not  mother  a  full-grown 
hen. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  last  war  our  American  eaple  en- 
deavored to  mother  the  British  lion;  we  lost  all  our  tail 
feathers  and  almost  our  wings.  But  still  gentlemen  seem  to 
want  to  undertake  the  tiisk  of  havini;  us  again  protect  the 
Briti.sh  beast. 

I  ha-vc  made  this  proposal  about  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
in  the  hope  that  it  m.ay  provide  a  rational  outlet  fcr  tl;e  in- 
stinct of  our  great  leaders  to  protect  at  least  two  of  the  lion's 
cubs;  because  if  we  a^:ain  become  involved  in  the  big-U-ague 
confii.  t  over  in  Euiope  wo  will  perhaps  lose  no;  only  our  wings 
but,  perhap.-.,  cur  head  this  time — and  I  do  not  speak  lithtly 
when  I  say  that. 

One  of  tlie  most  exalted  women  in  Anicrica,  for  wliom  I 
think  every  citizen  of  the  United  States  has  not  only  the 
hishest  admiration  but  devoted  affection,  was  quoted  in  an 
inteivicw  by  the  press — and  I  have  no  doubt  correctly — tliat 
she  had  been  grievously  shocked  by  hearing  Americans  say 
that  they  were  in  favor  of  letting  Europe  "stew  in  its  own 
jtiiccs."  and  "that  that  declaration  was  a  trajiic  and  tm- 
sympathetic  statement,"  and,  in  effect,  that  we  ought  to  re- 
lieve the  European  peoples  from  the  fires  that  were  rafiing 
around  them.  Let  me  .say,  Mr.  President,  while  one  may 
ad.Tiire  the  idealism  and  the  sympathy  that  provokes  such  a 
rem.ark,  pure  realism  should  convince  us  that  if  we  apain 
involve  our.selves  in  trying  to  save  nations  that  have  been 
boiling  in  the  cauldi'on  of  war  for  a  thousand  years,  we  will 
probably  "stew  in  their  own  juices"  with  them. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  the  subject  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  I  wi.sh  to  offer  as  a  part  of  my  speech,  without  read- 
ing, a  short  ai'ticle  from  the  Columbia  Eneyelopedia,  setting 
forth  the  genesis,  the  rules,  and  interpretation  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  air.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  permission  is  granted. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

MONROE   DOCTRINK 

Mmiro»>  Doctrine,  ihv  dUiil  principle  of  Anrrricnn  fornpn  policy 
enunciated  In  Pmsicicnt  Moiirc-e's  message  to  C'  ngrc?--^  December  2, 
1823.  The  doctrine  g'rw  nut  of  two  diplomatic  problems  Tlie 
first  was  'he  minor  clash  with  Russia  con'"er:;lng  the  ncrthwe.-t 
cou.st  of  North  America.  In  this  quarrel.  Secretary  of  State  Jehn 
Quiticy  Adam.s.  in  a  note  to  M^nrcje.  expre.s.sed  the  pnncipie  that 
the  American  continents  were  not  t(j  be  cen.sidered  n'^.v  icng^r  as 
a  fi'ld  for  coloniz  ition  by  European  powers  Tins  was  inc(jrpo- 
rated  verbatim  in  the  Presidential  me.nsage.  The  o^hcr — and  more 
impi.rtant-  part  of  the  deciriue  grew  (iut  of  the  fear  ll^at  the  group 
of  reactionary  Europe. m  goveri.ments  commonly  (thourh  incor- 
rectly) called  the  Holy  Alliance  would  seek  to  c  uiqurr  and  reduce 
again  to  colonial  status  the  Latin-American  st.itcs  that  had  re- 
cently revolted  from  Spam.  Tlie  Unlteti  .Sr^tc;  had  ju.-t  recoi^mzed 
the  indeptndcnce  of  ih:se  states,  ai^id  Cireat  Brit.nn  did  not  care 
to  lost>  the  markets  of  Latin  America.  Th-^  Briti.-h  Fort'!f.;n  M.nister. 
Canning,  propcsed  to  the  L^nlred  States  th..t  a  Jcunt  net  •  of  rretest 
be  sent  by  the  two  Government.-'.  Monrtoe  and  Adam.s,  after  con- 
sultation with  others,  dicliiied  to  bend  a  Jcint  note  Iru-stead.  the 
Presidential  m-e.^^snge  announced  that  the  United  Spates  would  not 
Interfere  In  European  affairs  but  would  view  with  displea-ure  an 
attempt  by  the  Eurcf)ean  powers  to  subject  the  nation.s  oi  the  New 
World  to  vlif-.r  political  systems,  Thuo  in  a  sen-s.-  the  Mjnroc  Doc- 
trine a.>  'h-  dual  principle  ni  colonii'ation  and  no  Intervention  by 
European  states  In  the  America.^)  was  complementarv  to  the  old 
Washington  policy  of  no  interference  in  Eur()p<-..n  aS'airs.  It 
marked  off  the  Old  World  and  the  New  World  as  s*parute  diplomatic 
fields.  The  cloctriiif  was  not  ratifiej  by  any  coi.gre.ssiunal  legis- 
lation. The  Eurojx-an  nations  retjisrUed  I's  pronouncement  a.s  un- 
warranted and  deliberately  provoking.  It  did  not  cbt..in  a  place 
ill  international  law. 

Yet  i:  became  important  In  American  poliny.  particularly  wh'  n 
President  Pclk  ^ea^-serted  it  in  1845  and  18t8  wrh  rfsjtcct  to  the 
disturbances  over  Texas  and  Oregon  and  the  aspirations  of  Etiro- 
pean  nations  in  Yucat.m.  Later  the  .'-trained  relations  with  Great 
Britain  ccncerning  Central  America  in  the  18o0  s  brouiih'  a  new 
American  expression  of  the  doctrine;  Great  Brl:..ln  specifically 
denied  its  validity.  The  most  important  question  invohlm;  the 
doctrine  In  the  years  that  followed  was  the  French  Interventiua 
In  Mexico  and  liie  establishment  of  the  empire  of  M.iximilian.  It. 
Is  Impoesible  to  say  tiow  much  weight  American  hobtUity  had  it. 


nilnlne  that  exploit.  Tlie  Monroe  Doctrine  was  now  definitely 
fastened  in  An  cr:can  pciicy.  L'lider  Gran;  and  his  sv.ccesors  the 
coc-rine  was  expanded  It  was  i>.s-erted  that  the  tran^erence  cf 
American  terntviry  from  one  European  power  to  another  wovld 
also  be  viewed  wiih  hcb*il:ty  by  the  United  States.  A.s  imperialis- 
tic tendencies  iippeared  m  the  Ur.ited  States  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
came  to  b"  a.'-.'oclatod  not  only  v.th  the  e:;clu.'::on  ct  European — 
now  extended  to  all  non-/vmerican — powers  from  the  Americas,  but 
ulio  With  the  hec;emo:iy  of  the  United  Slates.  Tins  condition  ex- 
plains why  the  Monrce  Doctrine,  though  It  was  net  formally  used 
to  Justify"  American  Intervention,  came  to  be  viewed  with  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  by  Latin  American  nations.  The  expanding  de- 
signs of  the  United  States  to  exercise  police  power  in  the  New 
World  appeared  in  the  Venezuela  boiuid.iry  dispute,  the  Venezuela 
clain.s  que.'^tion,  and  the  Spanish-American  War.  In  1904  Presi- 
dent Roo.'->evelt  expoiinded  the  so-called  Roosevelt  corollary  to  the 
doctrine,  sayinc;  that  contmvied  misconduct  or  continued  trouble 
In  a  Latin  American  state  m.ight  force  the  United  States  to  inter- 
vene in  crdcr  to  prevent  European  Inter'.'ention.  This  definitely 
Imperialistic  interpretation  has  been  generally  disregarded  by  later 
etafesmen  cf  the  United  States.  The  doctrine,  however.  Is  deeply 
rmbedded  in  Aniericin  thought  and  has  become  in  the  popular 
mind  a  fixed  and  nationalistic  principle.  Wilson  had  a  specific 
exception  made  for  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  but  there  is  little  doubt  that  fear  of  the  viola- 
tion of  the  principle  of  the  doctrine  had  a  large  part  in  causing 
the  United  States  to  reject  the  League  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  also  wish  to  read,  for  the  sake  of  the 
Record,  a  brief  statem.ent  recently  made  by  General  Fickel, 
setting  forth  our  airplane  strength  at  this  time  and  pro- 
spectively. The  dispatch  is  dated  Los  Angeles.  October  7, 
and  reads  as  follows: 

Lcvs  ANCEi-ns.  October  7 — The  United  States  can  meet  any  chal- 
lence  for  air  supremacy,  says  Brig.  Gen  Jacob  E.  Fickel,  gray-haired 
veteran  who  advanced  from  the  ranks  in  35  years  to  command  the 
Army  Air  Corps'  first  wing  at  March  Field. 

General  F.ckel  told  800  delegates  to  the  Society  cf  Automotive 
Engineers,  holding  us  fourth  annual  aircraft  production  meeting: 

"You  are  the  m.en  who  build  the  best  airplanes  and  engines  in 
the  world  " 

He  said  that  with  $300,000,000  the  War  Department  last  July 
Bwung   into  a  2-ycar  program  to  tighten   America's  aerial  defense. 

Already  well  on  schedule,  the  plan  will  find  the  United  States 
counting  these  formidable  sky  elements  by  June  30.  1941 :  4.600 
cfficers  and  45,000  enlisted  men  trained  at  a  cost  of  $33,000,000; 
3  new  major  air  base.-,  and  more  than  a  dozen  other  first  line 
flvlMg  fields  costing  $68  000,000;  5,500  of  the  "world's  best"  planes — 
3.000  of  them  new— at  a  cost  of  $170,000,000,  and  the  remainder  of 
the  huge  purse  spciit  on  experimental  laboratories  and  reserves. 

Gen.-ral  Fickel  told  the  engineers  that  civilian  schools  and  col- 
leges are  helping  to  create  "reservoirs  of  pilots"  to  supplement  the 
cadets  bein<T  trained  at  nine  auxiliary  Air  Corps  bases. 

"Wiih  increa.sed  money  and  research,  the  United  States  can  lead 
in  the  design  of  plane.s  and  meet  any  challenge  for  air  supremacy," 
lie  taid,  "And  wc  can  work  fast.  Within  3  months,  after  bidding 
was  opened,  we  let  contracts  to  your  companies.  Your  designs 
have  exceeded  expectations  in  every  classification.  The  ships  offer 
better  characteristics  than  any  tv'pes  known  today,  anywhere." 

•■Tv.0  years  from  today,"  he  concluded,  "when  the  program  ma- 
tures, the  3.000  new  ship.';  will  still  be  new."  | 

Mr.  President,  while  following  the  lead  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh and  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  I  suggested  on  Friday  last 
the  building  of  airplane  factories  that  would,  within  a  brief 
period,  be  able  to  build  25,000  or  50,000  airplanes.  Of  course, 
judgment  upon  that  question  should  be  left  to  men  such  as 
General  Fickel  and  our  other  military  experts.  If  we  do 
not  need  that  many  airplanes,  certainly  we  would  indeed  be 
fooh.sh  to  build  them. 

In  that  connection,  if  the  leaders  of  the  proponents  of  this 
measure  are  going  to  make  any  denial  of  my  thesis  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  standing  alone,  have  suffl- 
cient  power  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  I  should  like  to 
challenge  them  to  let  us  determine  it  by  an  investigation 
by  the  military  and  naval  committees.  Lgt  us  ,flnd  out 
where  this  propaganda  comes  from  which  seeks,  in  my  opin- 
ion, to  delude  the  American  people  into  believing  that  we, 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  are  dependent  upon  the 
British  Navy  for  our  safety  here  in  the  New  World.  I  may 
say  to  distinguished  Senators  that  that  challenge,  in  m.y 
opinion,  will  never  be  accepted,  because  every  military  expert 
I  havf'  read  or  talked  to  has  said  that  within  1  or  2  years 
the  United  States  could  be  prepared  to  defend  itself  and 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  against  the  assault  of  any  possible 
combination. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Do-^s  the  Senator  from  Call- 
fcrnia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  gladly  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  im.agine  that  the  Senator  from  California 
has  derived  considerable  satisfaction  from  the  fact  that  dur- 
ing the  past  few  years  the  fleet  of  the  United  States  has 
been  based  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  have  not.  There  Is 
no  more  chance  of  Russia  or  Japan  making  an  assault  upon 
us  over  the  seven  or  eight  thotisand  miles  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  than  there  is  of  the  Senator  who  addresses  me  himself 
leading  such  an  assault.  Not  only  that,  but  I  know  full  well 
that  if  the  Japanese  nation  did  Lntend  to  descend  upon  lis 
they  would  not  have  transportation  and  cargo  space  avail- 
able even  to  bring  over  soldiers  to  assault  the  Pacific  coast, 
unprotected  by  the  power  of  the  rest  of  the  Nation.  So  I  have 
not  been  at  all  concerned  over  the  fact  mentioned  by  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  the  Senator  in  any  way  interested  in  our 
fleet  being  located  in  the  Pacific  Ocean? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  military 
experts  testify  that  in  order  to  make  a  technically  perfect 
defense  we  perhaps  ought  to  have  two  major  navies.  If 
that  is  the  fact,  I  should  cheerfully  accede  to  that  sugges- 
tion and  favor  our  building  more  ships. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Has  the  Senator  calculated  the  cost  of 
building  an  adequate  Navy  to  be  stationed  in  the  Atlantic 
Ocean? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  and  it  would  be  about 
5  percent  of  what  the  last  war  cost  us. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Why  does  the  Senator  make  that  compari- 
son? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Because  I  am  discussing  the  question 
whether  the  Unit.ed  States  should  involve  itself  with  Great 
Britain  for  the  reason  that  we  might  conceivably  need  the 
support  of  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Is  there  any  such  proposal  in  the  pending 
joint  resolution? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  One  minute,  before  I  answer  that  question. 
If  involvement  with  Great  Britain  cost  us  50  to  100  times 
the  sum  vdth  which  we  could  directly  protect  ourselves,  my 
mathematical  sense  and  my  patriotism  tell  me  it  would  be 
better  for  the  American  people  to  protect  themselves  than 
to  involve  themselves  with  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator,  then,  has  before  him  the 
option,  as  he  sees  it,  of  either  going  into  the  present  war  to 
the  same  extent  that  we  went  into  the  last  war,  or  of  doing 
nothing  at  all  with  respect  to  the  protection  of  the  Atlantic 
seaboard  in  the  way  of  building  a  new  and  additional  Navy. 
In  other  words,  if  we  do  anything  at  all,  the  Senator  thinks 
it  is  necessary  fcr  us  to  go  into  the  present  war  to  the  same 
degree  that  we  went  into  the  last  one.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  No;  that  is  not  correct,  for  this  reason: 
In  the  first  place,  I  attempted  to  show  last  Friday — of 
course  hardly  any  of  the  proponents  of  the  measure  were 
here  to  listen — that  according  to  every  economist  a  war 
boom  would  necessarily  involve  us  in  a  demoralizing  de- 
pression, and  would  add  a  tax  burden  upon  oiu-  people  by 
way  of  inflation  in  prices  of  25  to  50  percent  of  their 
incomes,  and  even  though  I  did  not  fear  that  turning  our 
attention  toward  Europe  might  lead  us  to  granting  credits 
and  thereafter  to  actual  involvement  in  the  war,  I  still  would 
never  consent  t'nat  we  should  precipitate  upon  our  afllicted 
masses  another  depression,  and  take  away  from  the  meager 
living  of  the  submerged  half  of  oiu:  population  25  or  50 
percent  of  their  incomes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  mention  in 
terms  of  billions  of  dollars  what,  in  his  opinion,  it  would 
cost  to  build  an  adequate  Navy  for  the  United  States  to  be 
based  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean?  | 

Mr.  DOWi"TEY.    I  believe  this 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Will  not  the  Senator  give  the  figures?  I 
am  just  asking  for  the  estimate  in  dollars  and  cents. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  have  the  floor.  I  carmot  answer  the 
question  in  dollars  and  cents,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 
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I  Ix'lievc  that  our  prrs.Tit  Navy,  in  conjunction  vr.th  a  larger  ' 
air  armada  and  our  submarines  and  cur  outposts,  wcuid  be 
ample  to  frr/hi-n  z-xay  any  possible  enemy.  I 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Piesident 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Wait  a  minute.  If,  howcvpr,  the  naval 
cxp«'rts  say  that  wc  reqUire  for  our  protrrtion  another  major 
navy,  I  believe  it  would  cost  cbcut  $3,000 .COO.COO:  and  I 
think  the  S.natcr  fr  r;  PiDiida  wiU  verify  those  figures.  j 

Mr.   PEPPER.     Tnat   is   the   lowest   amount   I   have   ever  I 
hrard  .su^'ge^ted:  but  let  us  assume  it  is  only  $3,000,000,000. 
How  l;>nsr  v.ould  it  Lake,  in  the  S;  nator's  opinion,  to  buUd  a 
$3,000,000  000  na-.-y  for  the  Atlantx  Ocean? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  In  ihe  first  place,  I  may  say  that  we  could 
build  It  many  and  many  a  year  before  we  should  ever  need 
it.  or  before  the  Eurcp^-an  nations  would  recover  from  the 
exhau'^tion  and  h(locuu>t  of  the  present  W2.r.  if  it  should 
go  ahead.  I  may  say  for  the  Senati-r.  if  he  wants  the  in- 
f--rmaticn.  that  it  takr.<  3  or  4  years  to  build  one  of  cur  great 
naval  vessels;  and  that  fact  operates  against  every  other 
nation  a  3  well  a?  a^'ainst  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Senator 
from  Florida  should  not  forget  that  we  are  not  only  tho 
wealthiest  nation  in  the  world,  but  we  have  the  greatest  fac- 
tory resources — more  than  have  all  Asia  and  Europe 
combined. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Would  the  Senator  consider  it  an  excessive 
estimate  to  say  that  it  would  take  10  years  for  the  United 
States  to  build  an  adequate  $3,000,000,000  navy  for  the  At- 
lantic Ocean? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  say  about  that. 
If,  under  the  impulse  of  war,  we  should  regiment  ourselves  in 
great  peril,  working  24  hours  a  day  In  shifts,  and  driving  our- 
selves under  patriotic  fervor,  we  should  be  ready  a  great  deal 
sooner  than  that.  I  also  want  this  fact  under.stood:  I  say 
that  right  now  we  are  so  invulnerable  to  attack,  as  I  tried  to 
prove  last  Friday — I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
heard  my  argument — that,  according  to  military  experts,  no 
nation  could  now  land  on  our  shores  to  exceed  10,000  troops  a 
day.  with  their  supplies,  because  there  simply  is  not  the  neces  - 
sary  cargo  space  in  the  world  to  land  more  troops  and  sup- 
plies than  that.  As  I  stated  on  Pi-iday,  the  utmost  we  could 
do,  in  conjunction  with  Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  the 
Great  War.  when  we  had  the  benefit  of  80  percent  of  the 
navies  of  the  world  and  80  percent  of  the  cargo  space  to  draw 
upon,  was  to  bring  over  300,000  men  in  1  full  month;  and  it 
is  very  possible  that  never  again  will  there  come  a  time  when 
there  will  be  gathered  together  such  an  armada  to  bring 
troops  and  supplies  from  America  to  Europe,  or  from  Europe 
to  America,  as  was  gathered  In  the  days  of  the  World  War. 
But  even  should  an  enemy  come  in  the  same  numbers  that 
were  assembled  in  those  dasrs,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  State 
of  Florida  alone  could  destroy  more  than  those  10,000  soldiers 
as  they  landed  on  the  Florida  beaches. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     If  the  Senator  will  allow  me 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  finish,  and  then  the  Senator  may 
ask  another  question.  Let  me  say  that  those  troops  could  not 
even  land  In  Florida,  because  a  modem  mechanized  army  can 
land  only  at  a  great  port  such  as  New  York  or  Boston  or  San 
Francisco,  wiiere  there  are  the  very  largest  kind  of  cargo- 
moving  mechanical  appliances.  I  realize  that  there  are  cer- 
tain bases  in  Florida  that  have  been  neglected.  Puerto  Rico 
Is  now  being  strongly  fortified  and  will  be  a  powerful  protec- 
tion against  invasion  of  the  Caribbean  and  Florida.  I  should 
like  to  see  the  great  and  generous  British  Empire  give  us 
Bermuda.  Bermuda  sits  out  600  miles  from  the  shores  of  the 
Caroljnas.  Bermuda,  added  to  Puerto  Rico,  would  make  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  just  as  safe  for  the  United  States  as  Hawaii 
now  makes  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Gladly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  wanted  to  reassure  the  Senator's  mind 
about  the  possibility  of  their  landing  in  Florida.  Instead  of 
it  being  necessary  to  meet  them  in  such  case  with  a  military 
cr  naval  force,  they  would,  like  their  predecessors  in  past 
eras,  be  so  enamored  of  the  beauty  of  the  State  that  they 
would  lose  all  hostile  design  and  remain  as  fine  citizens  ojf 
our  country,     [Laughter.! 


Mr.  DOV7NEY.     Mr.  Pr^-ident,  T  am  certainly  p^lad  to  find 
the  distinguiGhed  Senator  from  Florida  and  myself  in  har- 
m.ony  at  last.    I  will  agree  that  anyone  who  would  attempt 
to  invade  Florida  would  be  so  overcome  by   its  deliehtful 
atmo-phore  and  its  warm  air  that  he  v.-ou!d  not  be  able  to 
engr'ge  in  any  battle.     I  hci:>e  the  S'  natcr  will  admit   thj 
same  ihincj  for  our  atm^c.-phere  in  California.     ILaughter.l 
Mr.  PITTMAN      A  pa'-liamentary  inquiry. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  It. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.     Ls  there  a  debate  proceeding  now  with 
repard  to  the  rrrpective  merits  of  grapefruit  from  California 
and  Florida?     1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
should  be  charitable,  because  ii  will  be  remembered  that  la;,t 
F^'iday  the  d'.'bate  led  u^;  into  the  wisdom  of  changing  t^e 
old  traditional  gold  v.-edding  rings  into  silver  wedding  rings, 
made  of  silver  mined  in  Nevada.  1  Laughter.) 
I  yield  furthf^r  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Sf  nator  i^tated  that  he  thought  it 
would  take  about  $3,000,000,000  to  buiid  an  adequate  fle<.'t 
for  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No.  Mr.  President;  I  did  not  .say  that.  I 
said  another  major  fleet  could  bo  built  fur  peihaps  $3,000,- 
000,000.  I  do  net  think  any  more  of  a  navy  than  we  ha\  e 
now  is  required, 

Mr.  PEPPER,  L(  t  us  proceed  upon  the  hypothesis  that 
we  do  want  to  have  both  a  Pacific  and  an  Atlantic  Navy. 
and  that  we  could  construct  an  Atlantic  Navy  at  an  cxpcn-.e 
of  about  $3,000,000,000.  Let  us  assume  also  that  it  would 
take  a  minimum  of  5  years,  if  not  more,  ptihaps  8  or  10 
years,  to  constriict  such  a  fleet.  Therefore,  there  Ls  a  possitlc 
challenge  to  the  ability  and  the  strenjith  of  the  Uniti-d 
Spates  wliich  is  a  very  serious  one. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me? 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Just  let  mc  finish  the  question.  Li  any 
one  proposing  that  we  .should  build  an  Atlantic  fleet  for  tlie 
United  Stales  if  Great  Britain  and  France  should  win  the 
present  war? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  of  anyo  le 
except  the  Senator  from  Florida  who  thinks  we  require  ai- 
other  great  flt^et.  I  am  not  suggesting  it.  I  fellow  aloii'^ 
with  Mr.  Rickenbacker  and  with  Mr.  Lindbergh  fur  25,C30 
military  airplanes,  which  could  in  24  hours  darken  the  s-^y 
of  any  part  of  ihe  Western  Hemisphere,  and  wuuld  be  aMe 
to  destroy  the  combined  naViCs  of  the  world  if  they  should 
approach  our  shores. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ca  i- 
fornia  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  mean  to  impily 
that  we  have  an  understanding  with  England  as  to  our  na\  al 
policy,  that  there  is  a  secret  understanding  about  whi:h 
none  of  us  know?  What  does  the  English  fleet  have  to  lo 
with  this  argument? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  assume  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  as  well  informed  on  thp  subject  as  I  am,  and  has 
read  history  sufficiently  to  know  that  the  Briti.sh  fleet  for 
something  like  a  hundred  years  has  not  done  anything  to 
hurt  the  United  States,  and  no  one  in  the  United  States  has 
felt  any  alarm  or  fear  of  an  attack  on  the  Atlantic  seaboaid, 
and  no  one  I  know  of  has  propo.sed  the  necessity  of  building 
a  fleet  to  counteract  any  possible  attack  from  the  British 
Fleet.  So  it  soems  to  me  that  the  British  peoples  and  tlie 
American  peoples  have  been  getting  along  in  amity  and 
accord,  and  if  they  win  the  war  there  will  be  no  one  in  t:ie 
United  States  proposing  or  thinking  of  buildine  an  Atlantic 
fleet.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
feels  that  there  would  be  the  same  condition  in  case  N'.r. 
Hitler  should  win  the  war. 

Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the  Senator  from  Ca  i- 
fornia  yield  further? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  As  I  have  studied  history,  the  only  nation 
which  has  ever  come  over  to  invade  us  was  not  Germany  but 
England. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Yes:  and  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  stated  that  that  grew  out  of  the  fact  that  we  had  an 
embargo  and  nonintercourse  act  when  that  occurred. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  think  that  if  the  S<'nator  will  study  history 
he  will  find  that  the  embargo  act  was  repealed  3  years  before 
the  start  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  that  we  got  into  that  war 
after  the  embargo  was  lifted   and   not   before. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  think 
that  the  security  of  the  United  States  or  the  interest  of  the 
United  States — and  in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  I 
Include  the  preservation  and  protection  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine— would  in  anywise  be  aflected  by  Hitler  winning  the 
war? 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  from  Florida  by 
saying  that  the  security  of  the  United  States  depends  on  no 
nation  except  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  feel  that 
our  security  should  be  based  upon  the  strongest  national 
defense  here,  with  a  frontier  around  America  instead  of  a 
frontier  on  the  Rhine. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Does  the  Senator  believe  in  the  necessity  of 
creating  an  Atlantic  fleet  in  case  Hitler  wins  the  war? 

Mr.  HOLT.  No:  I  do  not,  because  I  feel  that  that  is  an 
entirely  violent  assumption. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Take  that  hypothesis,  however. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  further? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
floor  back  again,  if  I  may.  I  should  like  to  get  my  speech  con- 
cluded before  Mr.  Hitler  comes  over.     [Laughter.] 

I  should  like  to  say.  without  any  invidious  meaning  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  concerned,  that  his  excitement 
and  concern,  I  might  say  almost  hysteria,  over  the  possible 
invasion  of  our  country  by  a  nation  which  has  never  shown 
the  slightest  desire  to  invade  us,  a  nation  with  only  a  minor 
navy,  a  nation  now  being  ringed  around  by  the  strongest  na- 
tions in  the  world,  a  nation  which  has  not  even  the  resources 
sufficient  to  enable  it  to  fight  a  great  war  in  Europe,  are 
almost  unbelievable  to  me.  But  I  am  glad  to  say  this  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida;  he  comes  from  southern  stock,  and  if 
he  will  only  look  back  to  the  Civil  War  and  the  great  army  of 
the  Confederacy  he  will  know  that  the  Confederacy  as  it  ex- 
isted in  1861  could  have  whipped  five  times  the  soldiers  who 
could  now  be  landed  on  American  soil  if  every  boat  that  could 
carry  them  were  allowed  to  land.  j 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  conclude.  In  the  Civil  War,  the 
South  had  only  five  and  a  half  million  people  of  the  white 
race,  and  3.000,000  of  colored  blood.  They  had  no  manufac- 
turing industries.  They  were  opposed  by  miUions  of  hard 
fighting  men  of  the  North  themselves,  men  who  had  behind 
them  a  great  navy,  unlimited  wealth,  great  material,  and 
factory  capacity.  Yet  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  that 
the  Confederate  States  of  America  were  able,  out  of  their 
five  and  a  half  million,  to  raise  an  army  of  a  million  men, 
600.000  of  them  being  under  arms  at  one  time,  and  with  three 
or  four  times  the  manpower  and  wealth  and  an  imdefeated 
navy  against  them,  they  maintained  themselves  over  4  years, 
indeed,  until  they  were  starved  out,  which  could  not  occur 
today  because  we  are  a  self-fed  Nation. 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  in  Washington,  in  Jackson,  in  the 
bravery  and  power  in  the  Civil  War,  developed  on  both  sides, 
in  our  magnificent  army  of  the  Great  War  we  should  find  suffi- 
cient inspiration  and  courage  to  know  that  we  live  in  the 
most  secure  covmtry  known  to  history,  with  more  material 
resources  than  all  Europe  combined,  more  factories,  one  of 
the  greatest  airplane  forces  in  the  world,  one  of  the  greatest 
navies,  and  so  far  isolated  from  great  powers  that  only  10,000 
soldiers  a  day  could  be  brought  to  our  shores.  The  hysteria 
and  the  concern  of  our  leaders  and  of  our  people  over  fear  of 
attack  from  some  dictator,  who  will  probably  never  emerge 
successful  from  the  iron  ring  being  forged  around  him,  is 
unworthy  of  patriotic  American  men.  and  particularly  one 
who  has  the  proud  fighting  tradition  of  the  South  behind  him. 
Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
whether  he  can  estimate  what  has  been  our  total  expendi- 
ture to  improve  our  national  defense  in  the  last  2  years? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Does  the  Senator  include  in  that 

Mr.  PEPPER.     I  include  everything. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  pensions  we  have  paid  to  the  widows 
and  orphans  of  the  Great  War? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  No.  I  do  not  include  them,  but  if  after 
the  Senator  has  answered  my  question  he  desires  to  speak 
on  that  touching  subject,  he  can  refer  to  it. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  To  me  that  is  mpre  than  touching:  it  is 
tragic,  and  my  voice  shall  always  be  lifted  for  generous  pen- 
sions for  veterans,  their  widows,  and  the  orphans.  As  to 
the  figure  asked  for  another  major  navy.  I  should  estimate 
$3,000,000,000. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  are  spending  money  at  a  colossal  rate 
at  this  moment  for  our  national  defense — at  least  a  billion 
dollars  a  year,  or  perhaps  $2,000,000,000.  That  colossal  sum 
of  money  is  coming  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  of 
America.  Who  is  caasing  all  this  world  hysteria  which  makes 
us  here  in  the  United  States  spend  $2,000,000,000  annually 
on  national  defense  which  should  be  spent  on  public  educa- 
tion, public  health,  and  pensions,  if  the  Senator  pleases;  if 
it  is  not  Hitler,  the  international  brigand,  who  is  threatening 
the  free  peoples  of  the  earth  with  his  guns? 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  realizes  that  we  started 
the  naval  race  long  before  Hitler  was  in  power.  It  was 
generated  by  those  who  wanted  to  sell  naval  manufactures. 
I  wonder  also  whether  the  Senator  recalls  that  the  1932  plat- 
form of  the  Democratic  Party  condemned  the  Republicans 
for  spending  almost  a  billion  dollars  for  national  defense. 
However,  the  naval  race  did  not  start  with  Gennany;  our  race 
for  naval  superiority  was  first  with  England  and  then  with 
Japan,  not  with  Germany. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  voted  for  those  proposals  to  increase  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  imagine  he  voted  as  the  Senator  from 
Florida  did,  certainly  not  actuated  by  the  desire  to  help  any 
munitions  makers,  to  whom  he  referred. 

Mr.  HOLT.  That  is  why  I  am  preparing  to  vote  against 
Ufting  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Let  us  consider  that. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  California 
has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    Is  this  to  be  a  question  or  an  argrmient? 
Mr.  PEPPER.    I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  for  a  question. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  a  certain 
amount  of  money  is  being  spent  annually  to  improve  our 
national  defense.  We  have  referred  to  the  fact  that  it  might 
be  necessary  to  build  an  Atlantic  fieet  to  protect  the  United 
States  and  her  interests,  which  do  not  stop  at  the  boundaries 
of  the  United  States  itself.  Now  I  will  ask  the  Senator:  If 
Germany  were  to  win  this  war,  and  were  to  capture  or  sink 
the  British  Fleet,  as  was  the  case  with  the  German  Fleet  in  the 
last  war,  which  was  sunk  after  the  Allies  had  won  the  World 
War,  would  it  or  not,  in  his  opinion,  be  necessary  for  the 
United  States  to  spend  any  more  money  than  it  is  now  spend- 
ing to  protect  the  United  States  and  the  interests  of  the 
United  States,  which  definitely  includes  South  America? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  that  necessarily  makes  me 
review  certain  ground  which  I  tried  to  cover  Friday,  but 
in  fairness  to  the  issue  I  am  developing  and  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  I  want  to  do  it. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  this:  It  is  the  opinion,  I  take 
it,  of  military  experts  that  the  present  United  States  Navy 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  world.    The  forUesses  guarding  our 
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ports  are  t-fBciently  and  powerfully  armed.  The  guns  In 
tho.  e  forts  can  fire  10  miles  farther  than  any  guns  on  naval 
vessels,  and  that  difference  will  remain  constant,  because 
you  can  always  have  bigger  guns  in  forts  than  you  can  on 
ships,  by  reason  of  stronger  foundations.  Military  ex- 
ports say  that  our  Navy,  operating  on  our  own  shores  in 
conjunction  with  our  fort  guns,  and,  most  important,  with 
our  air  forces,  could  destroy  any  navy  of  the  world,  or  let 
us  say  the  combined  navies  of  the  world,  or  any  trans- 
ports they  were  convoying  if  they  were  indiscreet  enough 
to  oeoie  within  50  or  100  miles  of  our  coast  line.  ThLs  be- 
et: use.*  as  I  have  already  shown,  their  aircraft  carriers  could 
not  bring  more  than  four  or  five  hundred  planes,  and  in  a 
few  hours  the  air  force  we  already  have  could  be  so  concen- 
trated and  could  so  strike  that  every  naval  ves.sel.  every 
transport,  every  airplane  on  an  airplane  carrier  that  came 
here  could  be  destroyed. 

Mr.  President,  our  military  men  in  assuming  the  neces- 
.'•ity  of  the  British  Navy — and  I  do  not  blame  them  for 
that,  for  that  is  their  duty — calculate  on  an  entirely  differ- 
ent proposition.  They  say  something  which  is  obviously  true, 
that  we  could  not  maintain  our  foreign  commerce  with,  say. 
Great  Britam's  Navy  against  us,  or  even  a  combination  of 
all  the  other  navies  in  the  world,  although  Germany  has 
practically  none  at  th2  present  time.  So  if  we  wanted  to 
protoct  our  far-flung  ocean  lanes  all  over  the  world,  includ- 
ing Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia,  our  present  Navy  would  be 
in'^uffiiient.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  we  could  not 
even  protect  the  Philippine  Islands  with  any  navy,  however 
large  we  mi^ht  build  it.  The  Japanese  Navy,  inferior  to 
ours,  could  remove  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth  over  in 
the  Philippines,  with  their  airplanes  and  their  submarines, 
becau.^e  they  would  only  be  a  few  hundred  miles  from  their 
ba.ses.  and  we  would  be  about  3,000  miles  from  ours  in 
Hawaii. 

So,  Mr.  President,  while  our  Navy  is  more  than  sufQcient 
to  protect  our  own  shores,  in  conjunction  u-ith  our  fort  guns 
and  our  soldiers  and  our  airplanes,  it  would  not  be  sufficient 
to  protect  a  far-flune  commerce. 

But  let  me  point  this  out  to  the  Senator  from  Florida.  If 
what  I  term  the  "dictator  niphtmare"  comes  true — though  it 
has  never  yet  come  true  in  history — if  you  can  imagine  some 
great  military  dictator.  Hitler,  Mussolini.  Stalin,  if  you 
please,  making  a  conrjuest  of  all  Europe  and  Asia,  and  then 
start  ins  out  on  the  wild  attempt  to  destroy  us.  which  would 
take  hundreds  of  billions  of  wealth  and  tens  of  millions  of 
men.  to  assault  us  hero  on  this  continent,  he  could  readily, 
overnight,  destroy  our  commerce  if  he  desired  by  refusing 
to  traffic  with  us.  In  other  words,  whenever  Japan  does  n'>t 
want  to  engage  in  giving  us  two  or  three  hundred  million 
dollars  of  products  in  exchange  for  our  trade,  it  does  not 
have  to  destroy  our  ships  to  destroy  that  commerce.  It  has 
only  to  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  trade  with  you.  We  do 
not  want  ycur  market,  and  we  are  going  to  punish  you  by 
letting  millions  of  Japanese  starve  to  death  who  now  produce 
goods  for  you."  And  whenever  European  dictators  want  to 
destroy  our  trade  in  Europe  or  Asia,  they  would  not  have  to 
fire  a  single  shot.  They  need  only  to  stop  trading  with  us. 
Consequently,  I  expanded  my  argument  here,  on  Friday,  to 
show  that  a  rational  policy  for  the  American  people  callo  for 
us  steadily  to  delimit  our  trade  in  Europe  and  Asia  and 
Africa,  and  build  up  our  trade  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  CLARX  of  Idaho      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Tydings  in  the  chair). 
Dr^os  the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia has  not  mentioned  the  possibilities  of  mines  as 
against  an  Invading  naval  force,  or  transports  bringing 
troops.  The  British  Navy,  of  course,  which  is  probably  the 
largest  in  the  world,  has  never  even  dared  to  make  an 
attack  upon  Germany  along  the  expanse  of  the  North  Sea, 
where  Wilhelmshaven  and  those  other  German  ports  are 
located,  because  of  the  technique  which  has  been  devised 
in  mining  the  harbors.    I  think  there  is  a  considerable  body 


of  naval  opinion  to  the  effect  that  all  of  cur  America  a 
harbors  could  be  mined  so  that  we  practically  would  n(  t 
even  need  our  battle.3hips  and  our  aii'planes  to  keep  a  loreiga 
fleet  away. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  very  much  appreciate  that  contribution. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  when  he  is  thinking  about 
the  probability  of  events  is,  of  course,  not  excluding  the 
poss.bility  that  the  conflict  might  occur  in  South  America 
and  not  here. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No,  Mr.  President;  I  am  not  excluding 
that,  although  so  far  my  argument  has  not  covered  it.  But 
as  the  Senator  from  Florida  knows  better  than  I  do,  becau^^e 
he  hves  in  the  area,  the  Canbtx^an  Sea  is  now  bein^:  forti- 
fied by  the  United  States  Government  so  that  next  to  Ha- 
waii it  will  probably  become  our  strongest  maritime  fortress, 
perhaps  more  formidable,  and  when  we  once  have  such  a 
base  we  would  have  a  powerful  milii^ry  instrument  witii 
which  to  strike  at  any  force  entering  anj'Afchere  in  the  South 
Anurican  AtLintic  waters. 

Ml-.  PEPPER.  And  wlien  the  Plorida  ship  canal  shall  be 
coniplttt'd  we  will  make  more  facile  the  transfer  of  our 
vessels  from  the  Atlantic  OwCan  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Ml'.  PriS.dent.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Flcnda  is  right.  I  hope  I  shall  not  evoke  any  contrary  decla- 
ration trom  the  distingiushod  Senator  from  Michman  iMr. 
Vanden2ekc1,  who  delivered  mch  a  statesmanlike  address  in 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  I  do  believe  that  we  ought  to  havo 
the  Nicaragua  Canal.  I  do  think  that  we  ought  to  have  thi 
Florida  =h!p  canal. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject  let  me  say  this:  We  are  already 
building  a  long  pan-American  highway  that  will  cross  Mexico. 
Ind-'t  d.  it  is  now  down  in  Mex.co  City.  It  is  routed  all  th.; 
way  through,  down  almost  to  the  tip  of  the  South  American 
Continent  from  our  nio>t  northern  boundaiies.  Wh.n  that 
pan-America^  highway  is  once  completed,  with  ten  or  tuenty 
tliousand  airplanes  at  hand  for  U!~>r  at  any  point  In  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  I  would  di>like  to  be  that  p.>ychopathic  dic- 
tator who  would  try  to  assault  this  hemisphere,  because  any 
army  that  could  possibly  be  brought  here  would  not  long 
survive. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DOWNEY.     I  yitld. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  The  best  example  of  how  a  body  of  water 
can  serve  as  a  protection  is  the  Er.plioh  Lsl.-s  themselves.  It 
is  only  22  miles  across  the  channel,  but  never  has  there  been 
a  foreign  army  in  England.  So  hjw  is  an  cn.'iny  succes.-fully 
to  a  tack  us  from  3.000  milci.  away,  wrh  all  the  modern 
defenses  we  have?  If  the  Senator  will  permit  one  observation 
fujriher,  so  long  as  he  is  talking  about  canals.  I  w-.is  very 
strong  for  the  Florida  ship  canal.  The  reasons  outlined  by 
the  Senator  fnom  Florida  were  among  those  that  influenced 
my  position. 

As  long  as  we  are  talking  about  canals,  there  is  another 
point  at  wluch  one  could  be  constructed  by  the  Umtcd  States, 
if  it  hi  interested,  and  I  believe  it  is  interested,  not  only 
in  its  own  defen^^e,  but  in  the  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrin^i 
and  every  coun'ry  to  the  south  of  us,  and  that  is  the  site  of 
the  proposed  Tehauntepec  canal,  north  of  the  proposed  Nica- 
rapuan  canal,  by  means  of  which  the  distar.ce  would  be 
only  190  short  miiles  from  the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic.  So 
where  would  an  enemy  force  be  able  to  land  if  it  siiould 
attempt  to  land?  We  would  have  ample  protection  in  that 
event. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  will  study  the  proposed  canal  through  Mexico 
which  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  speaks  of.  Some  au- 
thorities, I  believe,  consider  it  superior  to  the  Nicuraguan 
canal,  and  its  possibilities  ought  to  be  investigated. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  could  go  even  further  and 
tell  the  Senator  where  he  can  get  the  money  to  build  these 
canals  without  taking  it  out  of  the  Treasury.  He  can  do  It 
by  collecting  the  interest  on  the  war  debts  England  owes  us. 
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Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  high  admiration 
for  the  intellect  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  but  I  can- 
not see  where  we  will  be  able  to  finance  any  kind  of  a  canal 
by  anything  that  Great  Britain  or  Prance  will  pay  us  on  that 
war  debt. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  younger  and  more  ideal- 
istic than  I  am.  and  I  do  not  want  to  destroy  his  idealism.  I 
hope  his  energy  and  ability  may  be  devoted  to  the  task  of 
trying  to  collect  from  the  Allies  the  interest  on  the  war  debt, 
but  I  cannot  support  him  in  that  cause,  because  I  have  the 
feeling  of  its  futility. 

Mr.  President,  in  these  days  we  are  told  that  Adolf  Hitler 
is  a  man  of  duplicity.  I  am  not  denying  that  assertion.  It 
seems  plain  to  me  that  Hitler  in  making  his  bargain  with 
Chamberlain  by  which  the  latter  betrayed  Czechoslovakia 
deliberately  deceived  the  statesman  with  the  umbrella.  But 
O  Mr.  President,  that  is  nothing  new  in  international  his- 
tory. We  all  now  know  that  for  many  years  past  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  not  meant  to  pay  us  a  cent  upon 
their  debts.    I  will  go  further. 

It  is  my  fixed  opinion  that  when  the  obligations  were 
undertaken  they  never  intended  or  expected  to  meet  their 
terms.  I  wish  our  Secretary  of  State  would  offer  to  take 
the  island  of  Bermuda  from  Great  Britain  for  all  of  its 
billions  of  I  O  U's.  We  should  then  at  least  have  another 
strategic  outpost  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  protect  those  who 
are  apprehensive  about  dictatorial  assault  upon  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  the  apprehensive  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  Pepper]  has  left  the  Chamber,  because  I  wished 
to  have  him  hear  what  I  am  about  to  say. 

We  have  the  strangest  propaganda  in  America.  On  one 
day  we  are  told  of  the  duplicity  and  the  lack  of  integrity  of 
Mr.  Hitler  and  Mr.  Stalin;  and  I  am  not  denying  that  condi- 
tion. Those  gentlemen  are  probably  just  as  realistic  in  what 
they  attempt  to  do  as  are  the  statesmen  of  Great  Britain. 
On  the  next  day  our  fearful  statesmen  believe  that  a  con- 
stant, stable  course  of  conduct  will  emerge  between  Hitler 
and  Stalin,  under  which  those  two  men,  with  opposing 
ideologies,  each  lusting  for  power,  will  perfect  a  constant 
and  loyal  alliance.  Our  timid  friends  have  some  kind  of  a 
nightmareish  idea  that  one  or  both  of  the  dictators  will 
then  send  .several  m.illion  men  over  here  to  conquer  us. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  is  so  absurd  that  I  hesitate  even  to 
waste  the  time  of  the  Senate  on  it.  Does  anyone  think 
that  the  German  people,  hmited  as  they  are  in  resources, 
could  or  would  ever  undertake  a  military  venture  again.st  us? 

Does  anyone  believe  they  will  ever  undertake  a  military 
adventure  against  us  many  times  more  difficult  than  what 
they  are  now  attempting?  For  every  soldier  they  might 
bring  against  us  at  this  distance  they  would  require  five  or 
ten  men  to  transport  tlieir  materials  over  here;  and  if  by 
some  artifice  they  should  land  25,000,  50,000,  or  100.000  men 
in  South  America,  they  would  find  no  factories  there  and  no 
way  by  which  a  large  army  could  obtain  its  guns  and  sup- 
plies. Its  lines  of  transportation  would  be  cut  by  our  airplane 
fleets  and  the  army  would  be  destroyed  in  South  America. 

Mr.  President,  on  last  Friday  I  discussed  the  possibility 
that  .some  foreign  dictator  controlling  the  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope might  say  to  a  country*  in  Latin  America,  ''We  will  not 
trade  with  you  unless  you  allow  us  to  occupy  your  country." 
Consequently,  the  argument  is  made  that  we  should  now 
extend  our  military  line^  to  France  and  England  and  conquer 
Hitler  there  before  he  can  by  commercial  oppression  force 
some  South  American  country  into  an  alliance.  I  pointed 
cut  the  improbability  that  any  of  the  proud  peoples  of  Latin 
America  would  consent  to  European  tyranny;  and  let  us  now 
note  that  the  trade  between  South  America  and  Europe,  in- 
cluding Great  Britain,  is  only  about  $500,000,000  annually. 
11  a  military  dictatorial  alliance  should  develop  in  Europe 
and  the  head  of  that  alliance  should  endeavor  to  blackmail 
any  country  of  South  America  into  an  alliance  by  the  threat 
that  he  would  withhold  trade  and  commerce  from  it  if  it  did 
not  come  into  his  alliance,  how  simple  it  would  be  for  us  to 
provide  from  oiir  am^ple  factories  whatever  Latin  America 


would  need  in  the  way  of  machinery  and  other  products. 
Our  timid  friends  evidently  believe  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing to  protect  ourselves  except  the  cheap  and  rational 
thing.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  the  investment  by 
American  capitalists  of  $500,000,000  in  Mexico  and  South 
America  would  make  those  countries  so  self-sufficient  that 
they  could  then  produce  from  their  natural  resources  and 
ours  every  dollar's  worth  of  goods  they  now  obtain  from  Eu- 
rope. And  if  we  desire  to  provide  these  goods  ourselves,  a 
tourist  trade  from  here  to  Mexico  and  South  America  along 
the  airways  and  the  pan-American  highway  of  five  hundred 
millions  a  year  would  give  to  Latin  America  a  sufficient  bal- 
ance to  buy  from  us  all  needed  goods. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper]  and  other  American  leaders  are  not  really 
apprehensive  about  the  assault  from  abroad.  They  are 
merely  rationalizing  their  mental  processes.  As  I  have  said, 
they  want  the  American  eagle  to  mother  the  great  British 
lion.  But  they  are  unwilling  to  meet  the  issue  fairly,  because 
they  know  it  is  not  just  to  the  American  people.  They  know 
It  is  not  sensible.  They  know  that  the  will  of  the  American 
people  would  ride  them  down;  so  they  accept  the  false  and 
pernicious  information  that  this  powerful  Nation  is  not  able 
to  protect  itself. 

Mr.  President,  whenever  I  talk  to  a  man  from  Sweden, 
Switzerland,  or  the  Netherlands,  or  from  one  of  other 
smaller  European  countries,  and  he  says  to  me,  "Senator 
Downey,  we  find  that  you  Americans  are  more  nervous  and 
apprehensive  about  what  the  Mikado  or  Hitler  may  do  than 
are  we  here  in  Europe,"  it  makes  me  regret  the  fearful  atti- 
tude of  some  of  our  leaders.  Later  in  this  debate  I  shall  read 
a  description  of  the  first  battle  in  which  George  Washington 
fought,  contending  against  almost  insurmountable  odds,  I 
pray  God  that  American  leaders  of  today  will  be  inspired  by 
that  description  to  a  realization  of  the  strength,  bravery, 
and  power  of  the  American  people,  and  their  ability  to  protect 
themselves. 

In  another  respect  the  Senator  from  Florida  went  north 
when  he  should  have  gone  south.  Germany  has  never,  by 
remotest  inclination,  sought  to  assault  or  interfere  with  the 
rights  of  the  United  States.  I  say  to  the  Senate — and  I 
challenge  contradiction — that  Great  Britain  has  assaulted 
our  safety  and  denied  our  sovereignty  in  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere more  than  any  other  country.  Let  us  not  go  back 
to  the  War  of  1812.  Let  us  go  back  to  the  Civil  War.  Mr. 
I*resident,  do  you  know  what  the  British  Government  wanted 
to  do  then?  Some  of  its  people  were  concerned  with  cotton, 
and  a  few  with  the  moral  question  of  slavery  and  State's 
rights;  but  the  British  Cabuiet  itself  hoped  there  would  be  a 
break-up  of  the  American  Union,  so  that  imperial  England 
could  seize  further  spoils  in  South  America;  and  while  Max- 
imilian was  openly  placed  upon  the  Mexican  throne  by 
France,  history  records  that  Great  Britain  planned  it  with 
the  French. 

Those  two  voracious  empires,  seeing  our  people  in  a  des- 
perate fraternal  struggle,  wanted  to  violate  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  shut  the  United  States  off  from  access  to  South 
America,  so  they  installed  a  king  upon  the  Mexican  throne — 
poor,  altruistic  Maximilian,  who  paid  with  his  life  for  that 
mad  venture,  because  when  the  Civil  War  was  over  the  men 
of  the  North  and  South  alike  were  prepared  to  go  to  Mexico 
and  blast  out  the  French  army  and  British  influence  and  lift 
Maximilian  off  the  throne.  France,  fearful-hearted,  de- 
serted Maximilian,  withdrew  her  troops  within  30  days,  and 
left  him  to  pay  the  price  of  death,  leaving  his  widow,  Carlotta, 
a  maniac  for  the  rest  of  her  life  as  a  result  of  the  tragic 
experience.  She  died  within  the  recent  memory  of  many 
of  us.  As  I  shall  show  later.  Great  Britain  has  several  times 
since  then  challenged  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and  it  is  prob- 
ably only  the  power  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  now  prevents 
France  and  Gieat  Britain  from  moving  into  South  America 
and  subjugating  the  countries  there,  as  th^  have  already 
taken  and  subjugated,  I  think,  almost  every  foot  of  Africa, 
very  large  sections  of  Asia,  and  many  of  the  most  important 
islands  of  the  earth.  , 
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Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Would  it  not  be  a  good  idea  if  the  British 
and  F.ench  should  turn  over  their  West  India  islands  in  pay- 
ment of  their  debts?  I  tliink  the  Senator  would  auree  with 
tha^  would  he  not? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    The  Senator  from  Minnesota  suggests — 
pnd  I  am  happy  to  agree  with  him — that  Prance  and  Great 
Brltaui  mipht  turn  over  their  Island  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  in  settlement  of  their  debts  to  the  United  State.s.    I 
wish  to  say  that  any  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
nuitee  who  would  undertake  to  have  returned  to  the  Ameri- 
can pecpie  some  slight  token  from  those  defaulting  nations 
Would  go  do-^Ti  in  history  as  a  statesman  of  deathless  fame 
and  reputation,  for.  excepting  our  early  statesmen  of  George 
Wa.-^hington's  day,  our  leaders  have  been  under  the  hypnotic 
influence  of  the  stat.?smen  of  Great  Britain  and  have  yielded 
such  intellectual  submission  that  it  has  been  impossible  for 
them  properly  to  judge  t)etween  the  British  Nation  and  the 
American    people.    The    proponents    of    this    measure    are 
prompt  to  challenge  the  Communist  who  agrees  with  Stalin 
and  the  German  who  agrees  with  Hitler,  and  I  am,  too.    I 
say  that  any  American  who  lives  here  should  have  no  foreign 
obligations,  adhere  to  no  foreign  ideologies,  and  I  join  with 
other  Americans  in  their  condemnation  of  the  attitude  of 
American  Commanist.s  and  members  of  the  Germ.\n  Bund. 
Why  is  there  such  sympathy  among  any  Americans  for 
foreign  sovereignties?     Well,  Mr.  President,  nearly  all  the 
admirers  ot  Stalm  tame  out  of  the  Communist  ranks;  they 
wt.re  preconditioned  by  their  Marxian  theories  into  allegiance 
with  a  fore.gn  government,  so  that  they  are  now  unable  to 
s-ie  that  they,  in  reality,  are  no  longer  faithful  and  true  to 
the  American  peo^L'- 

Likewise  many  Germans  here,  though  not  nearly  all  of 
them,  a  minoniy.  I  am  sure,  by  virtue  of  the'r  inheritance 
of  language,  blood,  and  culture,  place  Hitler  first  and  our 
own  people  last.  I  do  not  defend  that;  I  condemn  it;  but  I 
am  not  frightened  by  it.  As  I  stated  on  Friday,  from  85 
to  90  percent  oi  the  American  people  fear  and  desp;se  the 
dictatorships  of  Europe,  and  we  shall  never  be  impregnated 
with  the  germs  of  the  disease  of  "dictatoritis"  coming  from 
Europe.  But  then-  is  another  large  group  of  our  people — not 
the  m.asses  but  wha^  might  be  called,  if  I  may  say  so,  oiu: 
inteLigentsm,  our  political  and  ruling  classes — who.  by  virtue 
of  imbibing  their  English  culture  with  their  mothers'  milk,  by 
virtue  of  English  assL>c:ations,  by  virtue  of  the  blandishment,s 
of  Bntiih  and  Fi'ench  statesmen,  have  been  conditioned  into 
an  intellectual  .submission  to  the  British  Empire.  I  have 
talked  to  them.  The  first  statement  they  generally  make  is, 
•"We  must  destroy  Hitler,  for.  if  we  do  not.  he  will  come  over 
here  and  get  us. "  In  30  nunutes  it  is  possible  to  convince 
any  intelligent  man  that  such  a  thing  is  impossible.  I  have 
done  it  m  the  case  ci  almost  every  pro-Briti5h  American  citi- 
zen with  whom  I  have  talked.  Then  what  do  they  say? 
They  lock  at  one  first  in  an  unhappy  way,  and  say.  "Well, 
anyway.  I  think  we  have  got  to  lick  the  German  people  now." 
That  is  the  mental  process  of  our  ruling  class.  The  same  kind 
of  sentiment  existed  during  and  after  the  French  revolution- 
ary period;  but  in  that  instance  the  intellectual  submission 
was  to  France.  That  volcano  of  blood,  hate,  and  fire  so  fasci- 
nated our  people  with  so  fatal  a  power  that  nearly  all  of  them, 
excpt  Washington,  Adams,  and  a  few  other  stalwart  inde- 
pendent souls,  forgot  their  ow^n  problems  and  their  own 
worries. 

Mr.  President,  talk  about  gratitude,  talk  about  the  fact 
that  the  British  Navy  will  never  assault  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere! I  have  said  already  that  in  all  history  the  phe- 
nomenon of  constant  loyalty  and  gratitude  has  never  been 
known  between  nations  and  between  jpeoples.  We  have  one 
of  the  saddest  instances  In  our  own  records.  We  would  not 
have  won  our  independence  from  Great  Britain  if  it  had 
not  been  for  the  military  and  financial  support  of  the  FYench 
Government.  Was  it  the  French  people?  It  was  not.  The 
bright  flower  of  French  civilization,  that  aristocrat,  lAfay- 
ette.  working  wfj^j^^Jaeyis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoinette,  suc- 


ceeded in  arousing  their  sympathies  for  our  people;  he  was 
politic  enough  also  to  appeal  to  their  desu-e  to  blast  their 
own  enemy,  the  English  people.  As  a  result  $300.000,000— at 
present  prices — were  loaned  the  American  Colonies,  and 
niiLtary  aid  was  directly  given.  History  demonstrates  that 
we  would  not  have  won  our  freedom  from  England,  at  least 
at  that  time,  ulthout  that  aid. 

Mr.  President,  how  strange  and  ironical  is  history!  The 
French  Government  collapsed  because  of  financial  insol- 
vency, just  as  our  Government  will  do  if  we  do  not  check  our 
expanding  debt;  and  one  of  the  greatest  burdens  cast  upon 
the  French  Government  was  its  expenditure  for  colonial- 
American  wars.  The  collapse  of  that  Government  brought 
on  the  French  Revolution,  resulting  in  the  decapitation  of 
Louis  XVI  and  his  wife.  Marie  Antoinette.  By  that  time  the 
American  people  were  so  inflamed  by  the  French  Revolution 
against  the  King  and  Queen  who  had  befriended  them  10 
or  15  years  before  that  cries  and  prayers  of  joy  went  up  in 
most  of  the  homes  of  America  when  the  heads  of  the  King 
and  Qt;een  fell  under  the  guillotine. 

Not  in  the  Southland  but  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the 
City  of  Brotherly  Love,  a  guillotine  was  set  up.  and  hourly,  in 
effigy.  American  patriots  beheaded  Mario  Antoinette  and 
Louis  XVI.  The  fury  and  the  excitement  were  so  great  th  it. 
in  the  Whisky  Rebellion  which  followed,  the  French  flog 
was  flown  by  American  patriots  in  defiance  of  General 
Washington. 

So,  Mr.  Pir?ident.  let  us  not  count  upon  the  constant  grati- 
tude or  loyalty  of  nations.  Let  us  net  think  that  when  we 
need  it  the  Biiti^h  Navy  will  be  placed  freely  at  our  service. 
If  we  Wire  evt r  m  desporate  need  and  could  be  saved  only  by 
th«  British  Navy — and  otherwise  we  would  not  want  it — the 
British  Government  would  compel  a  price  from  us.  for  such 
a.ssistance,  that  would  be  far  bt-yond  what  it  woiiid  co.st  us 
piopeily  to  prepare  to  defend  ourselves. 

Do  ycu  ask  me.  Mr.  President,  how  I  know  that?  I  know 
It  because  no  one  can  point  to  one  unselfish  and  disinterested 
act  in  the  national  history  of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years; 
at  least  I  have  never  read  of  any.  We  saw  a  perfect  illu.->tra- 
tion  of  that,  as  I  said  on  Friday.  The  ink  upon  the  armistice 
was  hardly  dry  when  the  military  valor  of  the  American 
soldier  was  ridiculed  and  minunized;  and  editorials  of  French 
and  British  papers  began  to  anticipate  a  refusal  to  pay  their 
obligations;  not  long  thereafter  we  were  dubbed  "Uncle 
Shylock." 

Oh.  no.  my  friends;  do  not  expect  any  reward  In  gratitude 
as  a  result  of  demoralizing  our  commerce  and  jeoj^ardizmg 
our  relations  with  other  nations  so  that  if  we  are  ever  threat- 
ened the  English  p.-'ople  will  say  to  the  Americans.  "You  sup- 
ported us  in  our  hour  of  need;  now  we  are  yours  to  command." 
I  shall  now  undertake  to  prove  that  stattjment. 

Mr.  BORAH,    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe^  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  sucgest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fcUcwmg  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

A.ndrrws 

Austin 

Bailev 

Bankhead 

Barboiir 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Brldpps 

Brown 

Buiow 

Burke 

B\Tfl 

Byrnes 
Capper 
Caraway- 
Chavez 
Clark.  Idaho 
Clark.  Mo. 
Connally 
Danaher 


Davis 

Donah  f»y 

Downey 

El  lender 

FYai-ler 

George 

Gerrv- 

G I  bson 

Ci.l'ette 

Green 

Guffey 

Gxirney 

Hale 

Hauh 

Haydcn 

Herring 

Hill 

Holnmn 

Holt 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

SXog 


La  PoUette 

Reynolds 

Lee 

Schwartz 

Lodge 

Schwellenbach 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Lundeen 

Ships  tead 

McCarran 

Slatterv 

MrKellar 

Smathers 

McNury 

Sti-wart 

Maluney 

Taft 

Moad 

Thoma.s,  Okla. 

MUler 

Thornaij,  Utah 

Mmt/jQ 

To  bey 

Murray 

Town.send 

Neelv 

Truman 

Norris 

Tj-dings 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

O'Mahoney 

Van    Nuys 

Overton 

Wagner 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Plttman 

Wheeler 

Radcliffe 

White 

Reed 

/ 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-seven  Senators  have 
an.swered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  only  one  further 
major  point  to  develop,  and  then  I  shall  have  concluded  an 
argument  which  has  already  been  too  long. 

Briefly  summarizing  the  points  I  have  so  far  made,  it  has 
been  my  contention  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  neutrality 
legislation  may  develop  a  great  war  boom;  that  that  boom, 
if  it  lasts  a  year  or  so,  will  necessarily  result  in  an  inflation  of 
the  prices  of  nectssary  commodities  for  living,  thereby  throw- 
ing utxin  the  Ai.ierican  mas.".es  a  tax  of  25  or  50  percent  of 
th-ir  incomes  to  support  the  Allies  in  their  war;  that,  of 
couvie,  a  part  of  that  increased  cost  of  living  will  go  to  the 
profiteers,  and  some  of  it  to  employ  our  unem.ployed;  but  that 
our  W.  P.  A.  woikers,  our  pensioners,  our  public  officials,  all 
our  people  of  fixed  income,  will  find  that  their  meager  living 
is  cut  to  75  percent,  or  even  50  percent,  of  the  present  amount 
because  of  the  increased  prices  of  what  they  buy. 

I  have  contended  that  in  a  year  or  so  the  purchasing  power 
of  tlie  Allies  will  collapse.  Several  million  Americans  will  be 
working  in  war  industries  for  them,  and  we  shall  then  have 
the  stern  alternative  of  precipitating  a  great  crisis  of  unem- 
ployment by  shutting  off  employment  for  the  Allies  or  the 
other  yet  more  terrible  alternative  of  beginning  the  financing 
of  the  Allies  by  credits,  as  we  were  beguiled  to  do  in  the 
last  war. 

If  we  take  the  fir.st  alternative,  and  stop  the  manufacture 
of  war  supplies,  in  the  opinion  of  most  economists,  whose 
facts  and  figures  I  do  not  have  time  to  develop  now,  we  shall 
probably  be  hurled  down  by  the  reaction  from  the  boom  into 
a  more  destructive  depression  than  in  1929,  with  increased 
inscLurity,  unemployment,  and  poverty.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  weakly,  as  our  Government  did  in  1916,  begin  to 
extend  Federal  loans  to  the  Allies,  we  may  conceivably  be 
sucked  in  for  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty-five  billion  dollars;  still, 
a  greater  depression  will  ultimately  follow  the  greater  boom., 
and  we  will  see  the  destruction  of  governmental  credit  at  the 
end  of  that  boom. 

As  I  have  said,  there  are  certain  men  here  in  Washington 
who  believe  we  can  endlessly  and  forever  expand  our  already 
too  great  debt.  I  am  not  one  of  those,  and  I  anticipate  that 
if  we  are  beguiled  into  grants  of  credit  to  the  Allies  the 
collapse  of  our  governmental  solvency  will  come  in  one  of 
several  ways,  which  I  have  not  the  time  to  discuss.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  at  that  time,  judged  by  the  past,  we  will 
probably  have  thirty  or  forty  or  fifty  million  people  starving 
because  of  unemployment  when  Government  credit  cannot 
feed  them,  the  Federal  Government  at  Washington  will 
probably  attempt  to  seize  the  foods  and  factories,  and  to  do 
it  by  a  dictatorship.  In  my  humble  opinion,  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Federal  Government  coming  in  conflict,  then,  with  the 
sovereignties  of  43  ccmmonv.'calths  and  the  freedom  and  in- 
dependence of  our  people,  will  precipitate  the  supreme  catas- 
liophe  of  all,  disunity  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  at  this  juncture  weigh  the  necessi- 
ties of  Great  Britain  or  France,  Germany  or  Russia,  although 
I  sympathize  deeply  with  the  tragic  plight  of  their  peoples.  I 
am  speaking  first  and  all  the  time  for  those  I  represent,  the 
American  people,  and  before  I  will  vote  to  inaugurate  a 
policy  which  will  probably  lead  into  a  great  war  boom  I  will 
have  to  be  shown,  not  that  it  will  help  Great  Britain  and 
France,  but  that  it  will  help  the  American  people.  I  will 
have  to  be  shown  how  we  can  avoid  a  destructive  economic 

collapse. 

Neither,  as  I  have  said  before,  am  I  concerned  about  the 
possibility  of  the  disease  of  "dictatoritis,"  coming  by  germs 
from  Europe,  nor  am  I  concerned  about  assaults  on  the 
Western  Hemisphere  by  foreign  dictators,  because  the  theory 
that  they  would  ever  make  such  an  assault  is  almost  an  insane 
nightmare  in  the  first  place,  and  if  it  should  occur,  we 
have  the  power  to  repel  it,  once  and  for  all. 

Of  one  thing  only  am  I  fearfully  apprehensive,  as  I  have 
said:  That  in  our  hysteria  and  concern  we  will  neglect  the 
complicated  evils  aready  inherent  in  our  economy,  and  seek 
to  undertake  abroad  that  which  European  statesmen  and 
leaders  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  in  a  thousand  years. 


Mr.  President,  I  see  here  in  the  Senate  among  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislation  men  of  patriotism  and 
intelligence.  Senators  of  experience.  I  think  they  have  prob- 
ably agreed  w^th  most  of  what  I  have  said  up  to  date;  but 
I  have  talked  to  some  of  the  proponents  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion personally  and  they  have  said  to  me,  "The  British  Em- 
pire is  the  defender  of  a  great  system  of  jtisticc  and  liberty 
and  democracy  in  the  w'orld.  We  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardless of  our  own  selfish  interests,  regardless  of  tlie  sacri- 
fices it  must  entail,  should  fight  for  the  cause  of  democracy 
and  world  freedom  and  human  decency,  and  even  though  we 
can  remain  isolated  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  safe  from 
the  tragedy  of  Europe,  we  would  be  cowards  to  do  it.  We  owe 
a  duty,"  say  they,  "to  humanity  and  to  our  principles  to  take 
cur  side  with  the  British  and  the  French  Empires  on  the 
fields  and  waters  of  Europe,  and  there  restore  democracy 
and  freedom,  there  beat  back  Hitler  and  tyranny." 

Well,  Mr.  President,  if  they  actually  believe  that  there  Is 
a  simple  issue  in  Europe  of  democracy  and  peace  and  justice 
there,  and  if  they  believe  that  by  some  sacrifice  on  our  part, 
however  great,  we  can  hold  the  balance  for  Christianity, 
decency,  and  international  morality,  I  can  applaud  their 
ideaUsm  but  not  their  intelligence. 

I  desire  now  to  address  my  remarks  to  that  same  class  of 
citizens,  perhaps  the  finest  we  have  In  the  United  States. 
What  are  the  chances  that  if  we  should  ally  ourselves  with 
Great  Britain  we  could  hope  to  unify  and  integrate  and 
pacify  Etirope?  Oh,  proponents  of  the  resolution,  why  do 
you  not  fairly  meet  this  issue?  Why  do  you  not  tell  us  what 
is  in  your  hearts,  and  in  the  hearts  of  some  of  the  American 
people,  and  of  those  editors  and  columnists  who  support  your 
side?  Why  do  you  not,  on  your  side,  enter  into  a  realistic 
discussion:  Can  the  American  people,  if  we  would,  restore 
democracy  and  freedom  in  that  foul  cataclysmic  Europe 
which  has  been  devastated  now  under  this  one  western  cul- 
ture for  a  thousand  years? 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  6,000  years  of  recorded  his- 
tory. The  world  is  so  old,  and  so  many  generations  of  men 
marching  across  the  face  of  the  earth  have  been  engulfed  in 
the  abyss  of  time,  that  we  may  be  sure  that  every  ancient 
proverb  is  rich  with  the  wisdom  of  the  centuries,  every  long- 
lasting  hiunan  institution  sprung  from  the  need  of  men  for 
its  support.  And  since  wars  have  devastated  the  world 
during  almost  every  generation  and  in  almost  every  era,  we 
can  only  conclude  the  truth  of  what  the  philosophers  say, 
that  wars  spring  from  causes  deep  within  the  human  heart, 
which  have  persisted  there  for  the  centuries,  and  are  just,  as 
bitter  and  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  human  soul  today  as  they 
ever  were. 

Mr.  President,  200  generations  of  men  have  lived  through 
the  crimson  pages  of  history,  almost  eveiy  page  stained  red 
with  human  blood  shed  by  humankind.  Somewhere  in  the 
world  in  almost  every  generation  some  great  war  has  devas- 
tated mankind. 

Does  that  mean  that  we  here  in  the  western  continent  are 
condemned  by  our  truculence  and  our  hates  to  eternal  wars? 
I  think  not;  I  pray  not.  There  have  been  in  the  history  of 
the  world  among  certain  people  centuries  in  which  peace 
reigned,  and  I  believe  that  now,  in  our  fortunate  position, 
with  the  ideals  we  have  and  our  experience  behind  us.  we  can 
hold  aloft  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  torch  of  peace 
and,  under  the  western  sky,  inaugurate  a  reign  of  peace  and 
!  friendly  international  cooperation  that  should  last  through 
the  centuries. 

If  we  will  limit  our  ambitions  as  we  develop  military 
strength  to  protect  ourselves;  if  we  will  constantly  let  the 
nations  of  Mexico  and  South  Americr;  know  that  never  again 
shall  we  intrude  upon  their  internal  affairs;  that  we  shall 
never  again  lust  for  imperial  power;  if  we  will  deal  with  them 
as  equals,  justly  and  fairly,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  by  the  very 
weight  of  our  population  and  wealth,  we  may  maintain  the 
peaceful  equilibrium  of  the  western  half  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  here  130.000,000  of  people.  That 
is  more  than  all  the  rest  of  the  population  in  the  western 
world.  But  do  you  know  that  the  empires  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  alone  possess  one  thousand  million— one  bilUon 
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peoplj?  We  have  not  the  strength  and  power,  we  have  net 
the  opportunity  ar.d  leadership  to  integrate,  pacify,  inspire, 
and  lc:id  Europe.  For  1,000  yrars  under  the  western  civiliza- 
tion that  commenced  with  Charlemagne,  popes,  statesmen, 
pencrals.  leaders,  have  preached  the  same  ideas  about  peace 
that  our  leaders  now  preach  to  Europe.  Why.  the  great  Ital- 
ian. Dante,  almost  1.000  year.s  aco  enunciated  more  power- 
fully than  has  any  man  today  the  vision  of  a  great,  integrated, 
peaceful  Europe  in  which  commercial  boundaries  should  dis- 
arp<^ar  and  men  of  all  nations  and  races  should  live  in 
fratLinal  friendship. 

Every  generation  between  the  p-eat  wars,  poets,  philcso- 
phers,  clert-ynien,  rulers,  and  kings  have  contended  for  that 
self-same  thing. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  speaking  invidiously  of  anyone 
when  I  propound  this  illustration.  I  have  often  applied  it 
to  myself.  The  great  tnglish  poet  Kipling  tells  of  the  jaekal 
that  was  bom  one  AprQ,  and  when  the  floods  came  thut  Sep- 
tember, as  they  had  cfxpe  for  thousands  of  years,  he  was 
shocked  and  astonished,  and  ran  around  screaming  that  a 
«reat  cataclysm  haid  come.  Kipling  expressed  that  idea  iii 
this  way: 

In  .\prA  wivs  the  jackal  bom. 
The  raiiis  came   in  September. 
"Now  sucli  a  storm  as  this,"  he  said. 
"I  can  t  remember." 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  position  which  all  of  us  are  in. 
We  think  that  it  is  some  novel  cataclysm  that  devastates 
Europe,  that  there  Is  seme  new  spirit  in  the  world  of  peace 
and  enlightenment  that  we  can  inspire,  that  a  new  and 
unique  era  may  be  aiiead  in  Europe  if  its  statesmen  will 
onJy  be  unselfish  and  kind.  They  think  that  they  are  the 
first  that  e-.er  had  that  idea,  and  they  want  to  preach  it  to 
the  Europt^an  world  so  their  generals  and  statesmen  will 
become  leaders  who  will  lead  their  people  into  prosperity  and 
peace. 

The  great  English  poet  and  essayist  Pope  expressed  it 
this  way: 

Man  never  is.  but  always  to  be  blessed. 

We  always  have  the  illusion  that  just  ovev  the  hill  are 
safety  and  security. 

Another  great  English  poet,  the  tragic  Oscar  Wilde,  ex- 
pressed it  this  way: 

At  times,  far  off  like  a  perfect  pearl,  we  may  see  the  Kingdom  of 
Gfxl  so  clcfo  as  though  a  child  could  reach  It  !n  a  summer's  day. 
and  so  a  child  could.  But  with  us  we  move  with  leaden  feet,  and 
we  are  farther  from  that  magic  city  at  dusk  than  we  were  ai 
dawn. 

Nevertheless.  I  do  believe  that  here  in  the  western  world 
we  may  go  forward  with  religion  protected,  every  man  given 
the  right  to  worship  God  as  he  desires,  freedom  of  speech  and 
of  the  press  guaranteed,  every  fundamental  right  preserved, 
and  ultimately  our  social  and  economic  problems  solved.  But 
I  have  a  total  sense  of  futility  in  thinking  of  the  European 
Continent. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  judge  this  storm  by  the  viewpoint 
of  the  jackal  who  has  lived  only  one  season.  We  cannot 
judge  it  instinctively  by  our  ovm.  reactions  over  one  genera- 
tion. We  have  to  take,  on  this,  the  viewpoint  of  the  mil- 
lennium. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  you  this:  Suppose  that  ever  the  cotirse 
of  1.000  years  persistently  and  constantly  there  have  devel- 
oped in  Europe  certain  wars,  certain  periods  of  peace,  and 
then  wars  again?  I  ask  you  whether,  if  conditions  are  more 
dynamic  and  truculent  there  today  than  ever  before,  you 
would  be  willing  to  conclude  that  suddenly  after  a  consistent 
warring  habit  of  1,000  years  European  leaders  and  European 
historical  processes  would  suddenly  reverse  themselves  and 
nations  suing  to  the  principles  of  idealism  as  many  of  our 
leaders  expect?  Well.  I  cannot  tmderstand  any  statesman 
being  so  naive  and  unsophisticated.  For  1,000  years  the  na- 
tions of  Europe  have  done  certain  things  in  certain  ways. 
Are  we  now  to  conclude  that  they  are  suddenly  going  to 
change  when  today  the  navies  are  greater  than  ever,  the 
armies  more  terrifying,  the  disputes  more  complicated  and 
devastating? 


Let  us  start,  Mr.  President,  with  Engli.sh  history  at  the  B:it- 
tle  of  Hastings,  when  Wili;a:n  the  Conqucior  in  1066  came 
from  Brittany  to  invade  England — almost,  .'^peaking  in  round 
numbers,  nine  hundred  or  nearly  a  thou^and  year.s  ago. 

EngLmd  at  that  time  had  a  record  of  cen'.uries  of  warfare 
behind  it  even  then.  In  the  Ltany  of  the  old  Episcopalian 
prayer  bock,  long  ago,  they  had  this  phra.se: 

Rom  the  fury  cf  ihe  Noiscmen.  good  Lord  deliver  u~. 

Yes.  Mr.  Prctidi^nt,  before  the  Battle  of  Hastinrrs  the  as- 
saults upon  the  shores  of  primitive  Enpbnd  had  :^o  persisted 
through  the  centuries  that  in  the  litany  they  u'  od  Ion??  there- 
after they  prayed  for  deliverance  from  the  Ni'r.^emen.  But 
let  us  forget  about  the  ancient  wars  and  re'^trict  ourselves  to 
Engli.sh  wars.  I  could  just  as  wfll  tell  of  the  war.s  of  Ger- 
many, or  Rus.sia.  or  China,  or  France,  but  we  are  confronted 
with  the  proposal  that  the  American  people  jhou'd  ally  itself 
with  the  other  iireat  Ennlish-^pcak'ng  people,  th'-  Bnti.'-h.  and 
jointly  undertake  a  crusade  to  intes-rate  and  pacify  Europe 
and  the  world.  So  lot  u.s  consider  only  the  history  of  Great 
Britain,  so  that  we  may  know  by  the  record  of  a  th^Ti.'^ar.d 
yearr.  what  the  conduct  of  the  Bnti.'-h  r^opl"  will  probab'y  be 
in  this  era  and  in  th"  years  to  conif.  Take  Ireland.  There 
was  hardly  a  single  gen'-ration  in  which  the  English  people 
were  not  at  war  with  Ireland.  A  few  centurie.>  ago  the  same 
thing  could  have  been  said  of  Scotland. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  discuss  any  .^mall  matter  like  th»^ 
subjugation  of  th>:'  Iri.sh  people  over  the  c-n'une;;.  Poor 
Ireland,  with  but  a  frv;  million  peopl'\  was  devasta'ed  and 
torn  generation  after  generation.  Let  us  forget  about  that 
proud  and  brave  race  which  had  suffici'^nt  courage  to  do  what 
great  populations  could  not  do  and  stand  again.-<t  the  mi'i'ary 
might  of  a  people  incomparably  stronger  in  men  and  military 
power,  and  finally  win  their  freedom. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  start  with  1066.  Do  you  know  what 
the  Englsh  people  were  doing  in  every  decade  for  th*"  next 
200  years?  They  were  involv»'d  in  constant  invasions  of 
Wales.  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  Hardly  a  spring  came  without 
seeing  the  English  Army  march  forth  from  England  into 
Scotland  on  the  north,  or  across  the  channel  into  Ireland, 
or  into  ihe  Welch  hills. 

Pass  that  by  as  ancient  and  forgotten  history.  Say  that 
the  English  leaders  are  a  changed  race:  that  now  they  have 
seen  the  error  of  their  ways.  Do  you  know  what  ihf  English 
and  French  were  doing  at  the  end  of  the  200-year  pericd 
from  1337  to  1453?  They  were  engaged  in  the  Hundred 
Years'  War,  yes,  Mr.  President,  a  war  that  persi.sied  one 
full  century.  Those  who  know  anything  about  history  know 
that  the  devastation  in  France  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War 
would  make  insignificant  what  has  happened  to  Poland.  At 
the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  hardly  one  military 
leader  in  France  was  alive,  and  hardly  on*»  inemb*>r  of  the 
aristocracy.  Almost  every  to^^Ti  and  city  had  been  destroyed. 
Farms,  cities,  schools,  and  colleges  were  dtotroyed  in  the 
sanguinary  flames  of  war. 

What  a  strange  thing  history  Is!  That  war  gr^w  out  of 
dynastic  disputes  which  had  come  down  from  William  the 
Conqueror.  Two  hundred  years  after  his  conquest  the  Eng- 
lish replied  by  carrying  on  a  series  of  bloody,  brutal,  devas- 
tating invasions  for  a  hundred  years  in  France. 

Many  of  us  have  seen  recently  a  wonderful  picture  depict- 
ing the  career  of  Nurse  Edith  Cavell.  who  died  by  German 
hands  as  a  war  spy.  Have  we  forgotten  what  finally  saved 
the  French  people  at  the  end  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War? 
It  was  a  17-year-old  girl.  Joan  of  Arc.  who,  with  apparent 
divine  guidance,  came  to  inspire  leadership  that  was  weak 
and  vacillating  and  lifted  the  siege  of  OrW^ans.  As  a  result 
the  Ensilish.  at  the  end  of  100  years,  finally  gave  up  their 
effort  to  subjugate  France,  and  left;  but  before  they  left 
they  saw  that  Joan  of  Arc  was  burned  at  the  stake. 

Mr.  Pre.-;ident.  let  us  not  be  shocked  at  the  atrocities  of 
war.  Such  atrocities  are  always  present — violation  of 
women,  burning  of  cities,  and  destruction  of  hii.man  beings 
by  homicidal  lust. 

In  1453  the  Engli.ih  arm.i;s  left  Fran^":  bvt  in  1513  they 
were  back  again.    They  were  back  again  undLr  the  leader- 


ship of  Cardinal  Wolsey,  who  then  enunciated  for  Henry 
VIII  the  English  policy  for  Europe  which  is  today  being  dis- 
curz;ed  in  Parliament  by  Chamberlain.  Eden,  and  Churchill. 
What  was  that  policy?  Cardiual  Wolsey  said  to  the  English 
leaders,  "In  Europe  never  throw  your  power  on  the  side  of 
the  strong,  but  create  disunity,  create  a  balance  of  power  by 
siding  with  the  weak." 

Firm  that  time  to  this,  as  I  shall  show  by  authoritative 
quotations,  constantly  and  openly  English  statesm.en  have 
been  committed  to  a  theory  of  disunity  and  rule-or-ruin  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  when  Columbus  discovered  America  the 
great  empire  of  the  world  was  Spain.  The  English  people, 
with  their  privateers  and  freebooters,  in  the  century  that 
followed,  went  out  to  break  down  the  Spanish  Empire,  and 
they  did  it.  Let  us  never  underestimate  the  English  people. 
They  have  hardly  ever  yet  lost  either  a  war  or.  what  is  more 
important,  a  conference.  Just  as  they  destroyed  the  French 
Em.pire,  they  destroyed  the  Spanish  Empire,  which  feat  .was 
finally  accomplished  in  1588  after  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  Armada. 

Mr.  President,  we  sometimes  think  that  cur  last  Great  War 
was  a  devastating  conflict,  and  we  expect  the  one  that  is 
coming  to  be  of  like  character.  Many  European  wars  have 
been  far  more  destructive  than  the  last  World  War. 

L?t  me  now  speak  cf  the  next  conflict,  which  raged  in 
Europe  from  1618  to  1648  on  the  soil  of  Germany.  If  seme 
Senators  become  impatient  at  me  for  reading  what  seems  to 
be  history  centuries  old.  let  me  say  that  I  intend  to  show  a 
persistent  course  of  military  adventure  on  the  part  of  the 
■  British  Empire  from  1066  right  up  to  date. 

In  the  Thirty  Years'  War  Gemiany  was  the  scene  of  battle. 
Into  that  war  were  finally  drawn  every  nation  of  Europe 
and  every  army  of  Europe,  including  that  of  Great  Britain 
itself.  That  war  lasted  for  30  years.  Every  scliool  and 
every  church  was  destroyed.  Every  city  was  razed.  Most  of 
the  farmhouses  were  burned.  Most  of  the  property  cf  the 
pea.sants  and  the  townspeople  was  cither  stolen  or  destroyed; 
and  millions  of  German  peasants  were  turned  out  into  the 
forest  naked,  to  live  upon  the  grasses  and  the  bark  of  the 
trees.  The  scourge  of  that  Thirty  Years'  War  was  so  great 
that  the  German  people  did  not  recover  from  it  for  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  lest  you  think  I  exasccrate.  let  me  read  to 
you  the  closing  lines  en  the  Thirty  Years'  War  from  the 
Columbia  Encyclopedia.    I  now  quote: 


;nc 


Tli'^u^h  pcnTally  ccn' iderrd  a  r<  llglous  war,  Its  effects  on 
relipi  n Wrri^  bad  It  wa.'^  succeeded  by  ^  period  of  debased 
morality  ar.d  religious  decline.  The  incredible  sufferings  of  the 
Germ.ai  peubaniry  were  remembered  lor  ceiiturieh.  It.  is  e&ti- 
nv.ited  thut  more"  than  a  quarter  of  the  pc;pulation  was  killed 
and  more  than  one-third  of  the  cultivated  lands  Btiirendered  to 
the  wilderni'ss.     Education  disappeared. 

Then  is  added:  i 

Tlir  p'litlral  settlements  were  to  the  disadvantage  of  Germany 
as  well  as  the  Hapsburgs. 

Yes,  one  mi&ht  guess  that.  ' 

Mr.  President,  several  wars  that  have  been  fought  through 
thcu-sands  of  years  have  wiped  out  a  greater  percentage  of 
th.'  people  than  have  been  destroyed  by  the  recent  war  in 
Poland  or  were  destroyed  in  the  last  World  War. 

When  the  English  came  out  of  that  Tliirty  Years'  War  they 
enpagf^d  in  a  civil  war  of  their  own.  At  the  end  of  that 
strife  a  dictator  ruled  England,  beheaded  the  King,  and 
then  took  the  armies  he  had  amassed  into  Scotland  and  into 
Ireland.  Tlie  devastation  which  ensued  was  so  great  that 
parts  of  Ireland  where  Cromwell's  armies  moved  are  still 
depopulated  to  this  day,  and  his  name  is  anathema  to  the 
Irish  people. 

While  these  civil  wars  in  England  were  going  on,  the 
Dutch  had  appeared  as  rivals  of  the  British  in  flsihing.  in 
trading,  and  in  commerce.  When  the  En^zlish  were  freed  of 
their  own  civil  war  they  did  not  lose  any  time;  they  did  not 
even  declare  war  on  the  Dutch;  but  their  privateers  and  their 
naval  vessels  sailed  cut  and  brushed  the  Dutch  fishing  vessels 
and  Dutch  commerce  off  the  ocean  without  justification  or 
excuse. 


The  English  were  three  or  four  times  as  powerful  as  the 
Dutch,  who  did  not  want  to  fight  but  to  live  pf^acefuUy: 
it  took  the  English  only  2  years  to  finish  what  is  kno\^Ta  as 
the  Dutch  war. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said  previously,  do  not  under- 
rate the  English  people;  they  have  been  engaged  in  these 
conquests  for  a  thousand  years.  They  conquered  first  the 
French,   then   the  Spanish,   then  the  Dutch. 

And  soon  thereafter  the  war  of  the  Grand  Alliance  was 
fought  from  1688  to  1697,  and  it  ended  only  when  almost 
every  nation  in  Europe  and  its  people  were  exhausted  and 
depopulated.  A  peace  largely  to  the  benefit  of  the  English 
was  made,  which  was  kept  for  only  a  few  years,  when  the 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession  broke  out  and  the  whole 
tragic  pattern  of  prior  convulsions  was  repeated. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  now  reached  the  first  war  that  ccn- 
cemcd  our  own  people,  and  that  is  the  Seven  Years  War, 
which  the  French  and  English  fought  over  a  great  part  of 
the  globe,  and  in  which  Austria  was  the  ally  of  France  and 
Prussia  the  friend  of  England.  That  war  finally  involved  not 
only  all  of  Europe  but  large  parts  of  the  American  Continent 
where  the  Indian  wars  between  the  English  and  the  French 
were  fought.  It  involved  as  well  many  other  islands  and 
even  continents,  and.  as  usual,  in  the  peace  of  Paris  which 
concluded  the  confiict,  England  emerged  with  far  greater 
colonial  possessions  than  did  France. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  read  a  short  excerpt,  again  from 
Beveridge's  Life  of  John  Marshall.  In  the  Seven  Years'  War 
that  began  in  1756,  a  minor  and  isolated  episode,  but  one  which 
is  familiar  to  every  American  boy,  was  the  attempted  conquest 
of  Fort  Duquesne  by  Braddock  and  the  redcoats.  As  will 
be  remembered,  in  that  battle  fought  on  the  Monongahela 
River,  within  a  short  distance  of  this  Capitol,  George  Wash- 
ington, who  was  then  a  boy  of  23.  distinguished  himself  for 
valor  and  for  generalship.  It  was  probably  his  heroism  here, 
Mr.  President,  that  prepared  the  way  for  the  American  re- 
bellion against  the  British  Goverrunent. 

I  desire,  for  the  inspiration  of  those  leaders  who  are  doubt- 
ful about  cur  ability  to  defend  ourselves,  to  read  of  the 
first  military  exploit  of  George  Washington.  For  he  had  both 
the  courage  to  fight  European  nations  and  the  intellectual 
stamina  thereafter  to  stay  out  of  their  quarrels.  Mr.  Bev- 
eridge  described  how.  after  happy  banquets,  Braddock  and 
his  redcoats  left  Philadelphia.  I  think  the  Senators  will 
find  this  interesting  and  I  hope  encouraging: 

So  through  the  ancient  and  unbroken  forests  Braddock  made  his 
slow  and  painful  way.  Weeks  passed;  then  months.  But  there 
was  no  impatience,  because  everybody  knew  uhat  would  happen 
when  his  scarlet  columns  should  Anally  meet  and  throw  them- 
selves upon  the  enemy.  Yet  this  meeting,  when  it  came,  proved 
to  be  one  of  the  lesser  tragedies  of  lustory,  and  had  a  deep  and 
fateful  effect  upon  American  public  opinion  and  upon  the  lllo 
and  future  of  the  American  people. 

Time  has  not  dxUled  the  vivid  picture  of  that  disaster.  The 
golden  sunshine  of  that  July  day,  the  pleasant  murmur  of  the 
waters  of  the  Monongahela.  the  silent  and  somber  forests,  the 
steady  tramp,  tramp  of  the  British  to  the  Inspiriting  music  of 
their  regimental  bands  playing  the  martial  airs  of  England,  the 
bright  uniforms  of  the  advancing  columns  giving  to  the  back- 
ground of  stream  and  forest  a  touch  of  splendor,  and  then  the 
ambush  and  surprise,  the  war  whoops  of  savage  foes  that  could 
not  be  seen,  the  haU  of  invisible  death,  no  pellet  of  which  went 
astray  the  pathetic  volleys  which  the  doomed  British  troops  fired 
at  hidden  antagonists,  the  panic,  the  rout,  the  pursuit,  the  slaugh- 
ter, the  crushing,  humiliating  defeat. 

Most  of  the  British  offlcers  were  killed  or  wounded  as  they 
vainly  tried  to  halt  the  stampede.  Braddock  himself  received  a 
mortal  htirt.  Raging  with  battle  lust,  furious  at  what  he  felt 
was  the  stupidity  and  cowardice  of  the  British  regulars,  the  youth- 
ful Washington  rode  among  the  fear-frenzied  Englishmen,  strlv- 
Ing  to  save  the  day.  Two  horses  were  shot  under  him.  Four  bul- 
led rent  his  uniform.  But,  crazed  with  fright,  the  Royal  soldiers 
were  beyond  human  control. 

Only  the  Virginia  rangers  kept  their  heads  and  their  courage. 
Obeying  the  sl:iouted  orders  of  their  young  commander,  they  threw 
themselves  between  the  terror-stricken  British  aud  the  savage 
victors;  and.  fighting  behind  trees  and  rocks,  were  an  ever- 
moving  rampart  of  fire  that  saved  the  flying  remnants  of  the 
English  troops.  But  for  Washington  and  his  rangers.  Braddock's 
whole  force  would  have  been  annihilated.  Colonel  Dunbar  and 
his  1  500  British  regulars,  who  had  been  left  a  short  distance  be- 
hind as  a  reserve,  made  off  to  PhUadelphia  as  fast  as  their  panic- 
winged  feet  could  carry  them. 
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Sfj  everj-where  v,cnt  up  the  cr\',  "The  Bntlsh  are  beaten!"  At 
first,  rur.ior  had  ii  that  the  whule  force  was  destroyed,  aad  that 
Wri.-h:njTjn  had  beea  killed  In  nctlcn  But  soon  another  word 
foilo'A,-fd  hard  up':>ii  this  error,  the  word  that  the  bovish  Viruuua 
captain  and  h.s  raiii^crs  had  lourlit  with  cci.lnoss.  tkill,  and 
courage:  that  they  aluiic  had  prL'vented  the  extincricn  of  th.e 
Biitihh  regulars;  that  they  a.lcr.e  had  ccmo  out  of  the  conflict 
with   honor  and  plcry. 

Thus  11  was  that  the  American  Colonists  suddenlv  came  to  think 
that  they  thcnt^elves  must  be  thc^r  own  delenders.  It  was  a 
revelation,  all  the  more  lmpre.^-ive  bccau=.e  it  wai.  so  abrupt,  un- 
expected, and  clrarr.atlc;  that  the  red-coated  profeshlonr.l  soldiers 
»/ere  not  the  unconquerable  warriors  the  Colonists  had  been  told 
tliat  thev  were.  From  culonial  "mansion"  to  let;  cabin,  from  the 
pronnr.al  "c.^pit  ils'  to  the  mean  aad  exposed  frontier  setLie- 
mentti.  Braddoci:  .s  defeat  sowed  the  se^d  of  the  idea  that  Ameri- 
cans mu.-t  dtpf-r.d  tipcn  them.'^elves.  (Life  of  John  Marshal,  vol. 
1.  pp.  3.  4.  5   and  C  ) 

I  say.  Mr.  President,  that  that  mossago,  the  in.'^piration  of 
a  gallant  and  '-ealistic  man  able  to  depend  upon  him.'T'Clf, 
should  be  a  griide  for  us  today,  and  should  shame  any  Ameri- 
can when,  with  infinitely  greater  resources  and  power,  we 
want  to  depctid  upon  the  British  Navy. 

Mr.  President,  despite  the  fact  that  Braddock  was  defeated, 
the  English  again  defcaied  the  French,  and  at  the  Peace  of 
Pans  won  great  parts  of  the  colonial  empire  which  England 
still  holds. 

A  few  years  later  we  find  England  involved  in  a  war  with 
the  American  Colonie.s.  I  need  not  recite  the  facts  of  that 
war.  but  I  may  say  that  after  the  British  statesmen  had  signed 
a  treaty  of  peace  they  flagrantly  violated  and  denounced  its 
terms,  provoking  the  American  people  toward  another  war 
with  Great  Britain.  Washington,  however,  refused  the  prov- 
ocation and  kept  us  out  of  war,  which  was  staved  off  until 
1812  under  the  circumstances  to  which  I  have  already  re- 
ferred. 

Mr.  President,  hardly  was  the  American  Rebellion  over  when 
England  was  again  involved  in  wars  with  France  arising  out 
of  the  aspirations  of  the  French  revolutionists  for  a  republic. 
While  up  to  that  time  Great  Britain  had  opposed  France  to 
the  limit,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  that  the  French  people 
wanted  to  dispw^e  of  a  despot  England  took  the  side  of  the 
French  Bourbons,  and,  as  you  know,  became  involved  in  the 
wars  of  the  French  R^n'olution.  They  passed  out  of  that 
period  and  Napoleon  emerged. 

How  strange  and  unforeseeable  are  the  processes  of  history. 
Here  he  was.  an  unknown  Corsican.  at  a  youthful  age.  riding 
on  thn  wings  of  cataclysmic  destruction  out  of  the  French 
Rrvnlution,  leading  armies  that  started  to  give  liberty  to  the 
capitals  and  peoples  of  Europe,  and  ended  by  looting  and 
destroying  those  very  same  cities  and  their  peoples. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  not  go  into  those  wars,  which  lasted 
15  years,  and  frightened  some  people  in  the  United  States 
(just  as  seme  of  them  are  frightened  today)  because  they 
feared  that  Bonaparte,  who  died  lonely  and  discredited  on  an 
island,  would  come  over  and  get  them,  just  as  they  are  now 
afraid  of  Hitler. 

The  century  which  followed  is  considered  the  most  peace- 
ful century  the  British  people  have  ever  had.  But,  neverthe- 
less, in  ways  I  have  no  desire  to  put  in  the  Record,  they  con- 
quered the  people  of  India,  the  details  of  that  conquest  I 
have  not  the  stomach  to  recite. 

Enghsh  citizens  wanted  to  engage  in  the  opium  tra£5c  in 
China;  and  when  the  Chinese  Government,  to  protect  its 
own  people,  tried  to  stop  that  trafBc,  and.  in  the  exercise  of 
Its  police  power,  killed  one  Englishman,  the  English  used 
that  as  an  excuse  to  devastate  the  Chinese  people,  and  take 
Hong  Kong  and  other  ports  from  them.  Great  conquests  in 
EiO'Pt  in  this  century  were  made  by  the  English,  in  Sudan, 
and  all  over  Africa.  It  was  only  a  few  years  ago  they  en- 
gagtd  in  the  Boer  Wars.  Tliere,  however,  they  found  a 
determined,  though  numerically  weak,  people  not  so  easy 
to  overrun.  Read,  if  you  care  to  know  a  record  of  tyranny, 
what  happened  to  the  Boers  at  the  end  of  their  desperate 
resistance,  driven  into  stockades  by  the  tens  of  thousands, 
and  their  villages  and  farms  destroyed.  Read,  also,  of  Eng- 
land carrying  out  her  policy  with  Turkey  of  supporting  the 
weaker  nation,  by  fighting  against  the  greater  Russia.  Read, 
also,  how  she  kept  hands  of!  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War 
because  she  did  not  know  which  side  was  the  weaker  or 


the  stronger.  Note  constantly  the  policy  of  the  British 
Government  to  pievcnL  any  integration,  pacification,  or 
peace  in  Europe. 

I  suppose  some  Senators  think  I  am  overstating  the  case 
againit  the  Bnti^^h  p.mnie.  I  say  ihut  every  disinterested 
hk^torian  I  know  proclaims  tiut  the  policy  of  Great  Biitam, 
fie..i  Cardinal  Wrloty  up  to  the  prf^ent  tune,  has  been  to 
prevent  any  pac.ficatirin  or  integration  of  Europe;  to  ke.  p 
that  unhappy,  dar.ined.  and  daouied  continent  m  the  condi- 
tion in  which  it  now  is. 

In  support  of  that  s'ater:ent  I  desire  to  r':^ad  fir.st  from  a 
book  by  one  of  the  trusted  advisers  of  the  Executive  of  this 
Nation.  Mr.  Jerome  Frank,  an  American  h:stori?Ji  and  phi- 
loscphtr  of  some  standing.  This  is  tvhat  Mr.  Frank  says, 
exp:-_.ssing  the  almost  unanimous  verdict  of  history: 

Un!<--?s  and  until  Europe  rids  itself  rf  thr.r  Ehirhsh-fomented 
Eurt  p-;an  disti'iity.  America  l.s  helplcsii  in  the  tatk  uf  helping 
E^aupe.  or  of  promotaig  world  peace. 

Stuart  Chase,  who,  in  his  New  Western  Fi'ont,  has 
written  a  book  which  ev^^ry  Senator  should  read,  and  which, 
after  he  ha.s  read  i:.  I  thin!;  siiould  convince  him  tliat  we 
should  stay  out  of  European  invclvemeiius,  make^  this 
declaration: 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  covered  2?0  larce  pices  The  Orrman 
Guverrai.cnt  was  commanded  to  pay  a  $.'13  000.000.000  wur  lu- 
denmity  over  a  period  of  years.  The  Alhes  tlien  took  her  trade, 
her  colonus,  sections  ol  her  home  territory,  and  a  hir^o  share  ot 
her  movr.bles,  in  the  shape  of  horses,  cows,  ship  ,  and  luromp'.ive.s. 
She  didn't  have  an^-thing  left  to  pay  with.  The  French  Army 
o<''iip;^d  th'^  Ruhr  Valley,  incized  the  factories.  Imprisoned  mayors, 
and  booted  the  citizens  around.  Poor  debtor.s  gut  rough  tr(at- 
m.ent  everywhere  l*ri-.,fiitl>  tlic  great  German  ciirrcn.y  inflatua 
arriv'd.  a  dir>ct  effect  of  the  treaty.  A  cup  of  coffee  cost  a 
hundred  million  murks  (The  New  Western  Front,  by  Stuart 
Cha:^e.  page  35  ) 

Europ"  wah  dis^traught  enough  In  1914.  with  some  20  Bovereign 
statcj  compt'ting  fur  m.arkets,  raw  m.'t.  riu:,s.  and  pnlliical  pcwor. 
T\\r  treaty  made  pf'ven  new  one.s — Poland.  Czechs  Slovakia.  Fin- 
land. Estonia.  Latvia.  Hungary,  and  Lithuania,  berbia  becar.'.e 
YugL«lavia.  with  many  additional  trimmings  Poland  and 
CzoLhoslovafcia  promptly  ent-jred  the  race  lor  marktts,  raw  nn- 
terial.^.  and  powor  Sev^n  thousand  miles  of  new  tarlfT  wa!ls 
were  erected  Minorities  everywhere  becan  to  crv  f^r  Mr  Wil- 
sons sf^lf-determinallon.  It  w.ts  a  lofty  prim.  ipi,.  but  it  mado 
little  seme  In  the  economic  re'alities  of  the  twentieth  centuiy.  It 
cut  across  railways,  wa.crway.-.  highways.  pi.v,er  lines,  na'tur-al 
trading  areas      (The  New  Wc-frn  Front,' by  Stuart  Chase,  p    36  ) 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Chase  says  tliat  the  philusophy  of  Mr. 
Wilson  wa.s  nut  one  relevant  to  tlie  unliappy.  distraugnt 
condition  of  Europe,  but  let  me  say  that  European  states- 
men made  no  pretense  of  meeting  the  obligation.s  of  the  then 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Wilson,  though 
certainly  by  ethics  and  m^orality  they  should  have  been 
bound  to  them. 

The  hard-boiled  realistic  philosophy  of  those  statesmen  was 
well  represented  by  Mr.  Clemenceau  at  the  conferences,  when, 
referring  to  W;lson's  14  points,  he  "wisecracked"  thus: 

Wha'''  FoTirteeiy  points?  Why.  God  Himself  took  only  10  for  the 
Comanancimenrb. 

So,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  that  man  and  his  colleagues  forgot  not 
only  Wilson's  14  points — yes;  and  the  Ten  Commandments — 
but  the  Golden  Rule  as  well. 

Let  us  read  the  opinions  of  the  two  greatest  philosophical 
minds  in  England  today.  I  suppose  that  fotir  out  of  five  critics 
wiU  concede  that  George  Bernard  Shav,-  and  H.  G.  Wells 
are  the  two  greatest  historical  philosophers  alive  in  England 
today.  And  what  do  they  say?  If  American  leaders  and 
statesmen  will  believe  just  one-quarter  of  what  they  say,  it 
will  keep  them  out  of  European  intervention.  Let  us  read 
the  closing  paragraphs  of  the  public  letter  just  written  in 
London  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  and  let  u^  take  his  descrip- 
tion of  English  phUcsophy  and  English  policy,  from  one  cf 
the  greatest  men  in  Europe,  and  see  then  if  w^  want  to  in- 
volve ourselves  m  helpmg  the  empires  in  carrying  cut  their 
policy,  which  has  persisted  bitterly  over  almost  a  thousand 
years  of  time. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Lee  in  the  chair  > .  Does 
tho  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 


I 


Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  wonder  whether  the  Senator  has  had 
occasion  to  refer  to  the  record  of  the  British  and  the  French 
during  the  last  150  years,  which  shows  that  the  British 
engaged  in  54  wars  during  these  last  150  years,  lasting  102 
years,  or  68  percent  of  the  time,  and  that  during  the  las't 
150  years  the  French  engaged  in  53  wars,  lasting  99  years,  or 
66  percent  of  the  time.  I  have  here  the  report  of  the  re- 
marks of  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Bone!  in 
the  Senate  on  Monday,  July  17,  1939,  during  the  coiu-se  of 
which  he  inserted  a  complete  hst  of  wars  engaged  in  by 
France  and  England,  and  with  the  Senator's  permission  I 
should  like  to  have  the  information  inserted  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  shall  be  happy,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senate,  to  have  the  data  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  There 
being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  1 

Mr.  Bone  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Seattle 
(Wai^h  I  Star  of  July  10.  1939,  which  is  a  study  cf  the  wars  in  which 
England  and  France  have  been  engaged  during  the  past  150  years. 
This  record  indicates  that  during  that  period,  which  is  approximately 
the  life  of  our  Nation.  England  has  been  engaged  In  54  wars  lasting 
102  years,  or  a  total  of  68  percent  of  the  entire  period.  France  during 
tte  pa.'^t  150  years  has  engaged  In  53  wars  lasting  a  total  of  99  years, 
or  66  percent  of  the  time  That  Indicates  a  degree  of  bellicosity  and 
bellit,'erence  the  like  of  which  the  modern  world  has  not  witnessed. 
To  find  a  parallel  I  submit  we  would  have  to  go  back  to  the  wars  of 
Rome  and  Greec"  or  to  the  period  of  Genghis  Khan.  I  hope.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Public  Printer  can  find  it  possible  to  print  the 
small  t'laph  which  appears  In  connection  with  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows i 

[From  the  Seattle  Star  of  July  10.  1939] 
"Enci^nd  and  France  1  Are  They  for  Peace  or  War? — Can  We  Avoid 

War? 
"  Instead  of  preserving  our  neutrality  and  staying  out  of  European 
wars,    the   United   States   should  prevent    European   wars.     That    it 
can  do  by  allying  itself  with  England  and  France  and  their  system 
of  alliances.' 

"In  a  few  words,  the  above  Is  the  policy  of  th^  administration. 
This  line  of  reasoning  may  be  superficially  plausible.  No  one 
questions  the  sincerity  of  the  administration  in  following  It.  For 
the  record  clearly  proves  that  not  only  has  the  administration 
soucht,  withm  the  limits  of  neutrality  legislation  and  legislation 
ngaaist  war-debt  defaulters,  to  favor  England  and  France  and 
their  alhes  and  to  embarrass  their  potential  enemies  In  every 
possible  way,  but  has  further  sought  to  change  neutrality  laws  so 
that  the  United  States  can  become  still  less  neutral. 

"This  newspaper  believes  that  American  neutrality  and  even 
Amrriean  democracy  are  being  recklessly  endangered  for  an  illusory 
ideal  of  imposing  peace  and  preserving  the  status  quo  in  the  Old 
World  through  unneutral  use  of  our  power. 

"Thi.<  belief  is  an  opinion.  In  a  democracy,  the  majority  rules — 
the  people  decide — and  all  good  citizens  are  loyal  to  the  decisions 
of  The  majority. 

"But  before  the  people  decide  to  back  the  administration  In  cast- 
Ini;  our  weight  with  England  and  France  for  the  preservation  of 
peace,  before  we  succumb  to  the  mass  of  subtle  propaganda  that 
alliance  with  these  "peace  loving"  nations  will  banish  war  from  the 
fare  of  the  earth,  the  people  are  entitled  to  know  all  the  facts. 

"A  very  important  part  of  these  facts  is  the  record  of  the  wars 
that  have  been  engaged  in  by  England  and  France. 

"Herewith,  this  newspaper  lists — and  urges  Its  readers  to  study — 
the  lL<ts  of  wars  engaged  in  by  England  and  France  In  the  150-year 
p(  rird  following  our  Declaration  of  Independence. 

"Far  better  than  any  statement  of  peaceful  or  warlike  Intent, 
these  llirts  will  show  you  whether  or  not  England  and  France  stand 
for  peace — or  for  war! 

"WARS   OF  ENGLAND 

1778  81  First  Mahratta  war. 

1776  83  North   American    (and  with  France). 

1780  84  War   with   Netherlands. 

1793   1802  Revolutionary  war    (with  France). 

1782  84  First  Mysore  war. 

1790  92  Second  Mysore  war. 

1803   14  WiU-  v/ith  France. 

1815  Hundred  Days   War    (Waterloo), 

1801  War  with  Denmark. 

1802  06       Second  Mahratta  war. 

1806  Sepoy  revolt. 
1810  12       War  with  Sweden. 

1807  12  War   with   Russia. 
1812   15  War  with  United  States, 
1814   17  Goorkha  war.  * 
1817-18  Third  Mahratta  war. 


1824-25  First  Burma  war. 

1824-25  Ashantl   war.  - 

1826  Burma  war. 

1826  Intervention   in   Portugal. 

1827  War  with   Turkey. 

1832  Intervention   in   Netherlands. 

1838-42  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1840-42  War  with  China. 

1840-41  Egvptian  insurrection. 

1843-i9  Sikh  wars. 

1845  Intervention  in  Uruguay. 

1845-56  Intervention  in  Argentina. 

1851   52  Kafir  war. 

1852-53  Second  Burma  war. 

1854  56  War  with  Russia. 

1856  57  War  with  Persia. 

1856  60  War  with  China. 

1857-58  Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in  India. 

1863^4  Ashantl  war. 

1863  69  Maori  war. 

1867-68  War  with  Abyssinia. 

1874  Ashanti  war. 

1878-80  War  with  Afghanistan. 

1879  Zulu  war. 

1880  81  War  In  Transvaal. 
1881-85  War  of  the  Sudan. 
1882-S4  Occupation  of  Egypt. 
1885  89  Third  Burma  war. 

1895  96  Ashanti  war. 

1896  99  War  of  the  Sudan. 

1897  98  Intervention  in  Crete. 

1899  1902  Boer  war. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection. 

1901  02  Somali  war, 
19U3  -05  Tibet  expedition. 

1908  War  on   the  northwestern  boundary  of  India. 

1914  18  World  War. 

1919  Afghan  war.  ' 

"(Total  for  150  years i   54  wars,  lasting  102  years,  or  68  percent.) 

"WARS  OF  FRANCE 

1779  83  War  with  England    (North  American). 

1792  97  First  Coalition  War  (against  Dutch,  Belnlsh,  Itallanj^ 
Spanish) . 

1789-1800  Second  Coalition  War. 

1793-1802  War  with  England. 

1793-96  War  In  Vendee. 

1795^1802  Egyptian  Expedition  of  Napoleon. 

1791-1802  Insurrection  in  San  Domingo. 

1805  Tblrd  Coalition  War. 

1806-07  War  with  Russia  and  Prussia.  i 

1809  War  with  Austria 

1803-14  War  with  England. 

1808-14  War  with  Spain. 

1812  War  with  Russia. 

1813-14  War  Against  German  States  (Hundred  Days  War- 
Waterloo)  . 

1823  Spanish  Expedition. 

1827  War  with  Turkey. 

1832  War  with  Holland. 

1834  War  with  Portgual. 

1829  War  on  Madagascar. 

1845  War  on  Madagascar. 

1838  39  War  in  Mexico. 

1830-47       War  in  Algeria. 

1838-40  War  in  Argentina. 

1847  War  in  Cochin  China. 

1849  Roman  Expedition. 

1843-44       War  with  Morocco. 

1845  Expedition  to  Uruguay. 

1854-56       Crimean  War. 

1859  Austro-Italian  War. 
1862-64  War  with  China. 
1857-62       War  with  Annam. 

1860  Syrian  War. 
1861-62       Cochin-Chinese  War. 
1861-67       War  in  Mexico. 
1860-61       War  for  Papal  State. 
1870-71       Franco-Prussian  War. 
1873-74       War  in  Tonkin. 

1867  War  in  Rome  (against  Garibaldi). 

1883-85       War  with  Tonkin. 
1884-85       War  with  China.        | 
1894  War  with  Tonkin.  ^ 

1883-85       War  on  Madagascar. 
1895-97       War  on  Madagascar. 
1881-82       War  on  Tunis. 
1893  94       War  on  Morocco. 
1890-92       War  on  Dahomey. 
1890-94       War  on  Sudan. 
1893  War  on  Slam. 

1900  Boxer  Insurrection. 

1907-12       War  on  Morocco. 
1914-18       World  War. 
1925-26       Rifflan  War. 
"(Total:  For  150  years.  53  wars  lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent.)" 
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Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  now  to  read,  for  the 
fd.ncLition  of  the  Arriencan  people  and  for  the  guidance  of 
American  lcc?d'  rs.  what  a  great  Englishman,  one  noted  for 
hJs  realism,  philosophy,  and  candor,  has  to  say  about  present 
conditions  in  Eng'.and.  into  which  it  is  desired  by  many  peopl: 
in  fh:  Un:ted  States  to  draw  us.  I  read  now  the  closing 
paragraphs  only: 

Th'-'  ArcJibl'^'iop  of  Ycrk  In  the  next  broadcast  fina'ly  ro?^  to  the 
occasion  as  became  a  great  ChrLstlan  prelate.  Unfortunately,  he 
btgnn  not  as  a  Christian  prflate  but  as  a  righteously  aiu^ry,  hot- 
leaded  Engl!?hn-.^.n  hv  givir.j^  i:;s  blessing  to  our  tr<K;p.;  a-;  ■  dedi- 
cated" to  the  feupreme  and  immediate  duty  of  lynching  Iliilei  and 
his  associates. 

R-AKINC   I-P    HTSTORT 

N>-w.  I  cannot  go  into  the  q\ie«tion  of  T^ihether  Hi*lor  d^^er^-os  to 
bo  lynched  without  rais-.rg  a-.vkward  analogies  between  his  ca.-e 
and  those  ol  Mu-isoiin;.  Franc. i  Stalin  aiid  hi-  a.««oci.\tc:^.  and 
raking  up  even's  ir.  Ir.dia  and  In-land  which  unfriendly  puis  have 
rtprcscnted  as  somewhat  dictutcrial  on  our  part. 

Like  an  Englishman,  Mr.  Shaw  indulges  in  understate- 
ment: 

I  simplv  r<>mlnd  the  archbishop  that  althrneh  we  can  easily  kill 
a  hundred  thou:-;ind  quite  Innocent  German  men.  w^'^men.  and 
children  In  our  detrrnination  to  get  at  Kitler.  we  should  n^t  finally 
succeed  in  lynching  liiin.  and  th--  killmsc  of  Germans  and  our  own 
lcs?e"<  In  the  proc^^-s  wrmld  produce  a  state  of  mmd  on  both  sides 
vhich  would  operate  as  a  complete  bl.ick-out  of  Christianlry  and 
make  the  archb.shcp's  Sitne,  final  sclutlon  In^pcsalble 

VER.SAn.LES    ALL    0\  ES    AC.AIN 

If  we  won  It  would  be  Versailles  all  over  gain,  only  wrse — with 
ai:(:th»-r  war  even  les.=  tlian  20  years  off.  And  if.  as  is  de.-perately 
possible,  we  drovf  RiLssla  and  Germany  Into  a  combinatiL^n  a^am.-.t 
\is  to  avert  that  cntastrophe.  which  Is  Just  what  our  Staliaophobe 
old  scliX'l  tii's  and  trade-unloni.-ts  are  recklesslv  trying  to  do.  tlien 
We  shall  Indeed  need  God's  help  and  not  deserve  it. 

BALDERDASU    ABOtT    DEMOCRACY 

No;  It  will  not  do.  however  thickly  we  butter  it  with  bunk  and 
balderdash  ai^out  libt-rty,  democracy,  and  everything  that  we  have 
Ju^t  abolished  at  homo. 

That  was  written  by  an  Englishman,  telling  us  the  English 
pctp'e  are  now  pretending  to  fight  Hitler  for  something  which 
IS  already  lost  in  En.^;l:^nd. 

As  the  archbishop  ncbly  confes.^es.  we  made  all  the  mischl'-f — we 
and  the  FYench-  when  we  were  drur\k  with  our  victory  at  VersaiUf^s. 
And  '.f  that  mischief  had  not  be  'ii  there  T  r  hmi  to  undo,  Adolf 
Hitler  would  have  now  t>een  a  strviggling  artist  and  of  no  political 
accour.t. 

He  ncttuilly  owr<'  lis  eminence  to  u.«:  so  let's  coase  railing  at  cur 
c"':i  creation  and  recrgi.lze  the  ability  wi'h  which  he  ha>  undone 
cui-  wicked  work  and  tlie  debt  the  German  Nation  owes  him  tor  it. 

BUSINESS    NOW    TO   MMlfe    PEACE 

Our  business  n':^'.v  ;s  to  mnke  poace  with  him  and  with  all  the 
wor'.d  Instead  of  making  more  mischief  and  ruining  our  pef:ple  In 
the  process 

I  wri'e  without  re-,  ponribillty.  becau.se  I  represent  n(  body  but 
mvself  and  a  hanciful  of  d'^.'-pised  and  pcUtlcaily  powerless  Intel- 
leer  Mal.<  cf-pible  of  ".^k'.ng  a  catholic  view  of  the  slttiatlcn. 

One  of  these  unhappy  outcasts  Is  my  friend  H.  G.  Wells. 

He  has  written  a  vitally  important  letter  to  tlv"-  Times, 
of  which  nobtriy  has  taken  the  smallest  notice. 
This  IS  a  pait  of  the  quotation: 

I  disagree  with  hl.m  on  one  point  and  would  feign  to  comfort  him 
on  It  He  warns  u.-  that  we  are  rl.-king  not  only  a  military  defect 
bu'  t!ie  existence  of  civilization  and  even  oi  the  human  ra>  .  I>Mr 
H.  G  :  Li.n  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  Tl^ie  utmost  we  can  d)  u  to 
kill.  s;.y.  2vT  000.000  of  one  another  and  mukc  ruins  of  all  uur  great 
cities  and  siiow  place?  for  Maori  tourists. 

Well,  let  us.  In  a  tew  months  we  shall  matter  no  more  than  last 
summer  s  fl:es 

A>  two  of  the  flies,  we  naturally  deprecate  such  an  event,  but  the 
world  will  get  on  without  u-.  and  the  world  will  have  had  an 
Inun-ns.--  grat.flcntion  of  the  primitive  Instinct  that  is  at  the  bottom 
of  all  this  mischi^:"  and  that  we  never  mention,  to  wit:  Pugnacity. 
sht..r  pugnaciiy  f..r  its  own  sake,  that  much  admired  quality  oi" 
which  an  example  has  Just  been  so  strikingly  set  us  by  the  Irish 
Republican  Army. 

Mr.  Presiden'.  Mr.  Shaw  in  that  refers  to  a  letter  from 
Mr.  Well>.  I  hav  ■  not  seen  in  the  American  press  the 
letter  to  which  he  refers,  though  I  should  like  to  very  much, 
but  I  have  read  a  great  book  recently  written  by  Mr.  Wells 
entitled  "The  Fate  of  Homo  Sapiens,"  which  one  critic  said 
would  have  been  better  enLiUed  "The  Fate  of  Homo  Sap," 


wh'ch  7-  presum.e  includes  the  ?ame  reasoning  that  appeared 
in  the  letter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Let  me  read  to  th.;* 
Senate  some  brief  quotations  from  Mr.  Wells,  another  of 
England's  great  historians  and  philosophers,  speaking  upon 
the  policy  and  the  attitude  of  hi.s  own  people.     He  says: 

Tlie  dSintegrating  British  Empire  Is  now  •  •  •  a  system 
of  government  almost  ccmpletfly  out  of  popular  control.  Prac- 
tically It  ha.s  under.,'r-ne  a  reactionary  revolution  In  tlie  latt  decade, 
and  a  lix>se-knit  combination  of  court  church,  army,  and  wealth, 
in*--nsoly  class-ccnsriou-.  Intensely  self-protpctive,  has  resumed 
control  of  affairs  It  is  an  oligarchy  t>kinful  in  the  assiniiliitinn 
of  u.-c;ui  or  formlriable  individuals  but  without  the  slighiest  dis- 
pt^-iticn  to  amulcamate  wiih  anytiiing  e!i,e  cu  earth.  Ito  ruling 
motive  is  the  fenr  of  dispossession. 

Decision.^  Involving  peace  or  war  are  made  without  any  pretense 
of  consulting  any  surviving  popular  will,  and  the  whole  press,  the 
cinema,  the  radio,  and  indeed  all  possible  means  of  inllucncin^ 
opinion,  conccntra'e  upon  the  a.sscrtion  of  the  n^htne-s  •  •  • 
of  these  decisions  •  •  •  4,i;,y  incon\enlent  fact.s  are  kept 
from  the  public  by  requests  for  stippresslnn  that  are  in  effect 
ccmmaiidsy.      '      *      • 

Tjday  catastrophe  Is  well  on  its  way,  It  Is  Icelng  no  time  at  all, 
but  education  seems  still  unable  to  get  start<:d,  !-.as  indeed  not, 
even  rcndjusted  itself  to  start.  Tlie  race  may,  after  all,  prove  a 
walk-over  for   disaster. 

li  Hcino  sapiens — 

I  dipr^^ss  here  to  say  that  I  hope  every  proponent  of  any 
kind  of  intervention  of  America  in  European  affairs  will  pon- 
der this  rich  wisdom.    I  repeat,  reading  from  Mr.  WelL: 

If  Homo  sapiens  Is  such  a  for.]  thnt  he  cannot  realize  wliat  is 
before  hini  now  and  set  him.self  u'cntly  to  save  the  situation 
while  there  Is  still  some  light,  some  fiecdom  of  thtjught  and  speech, 
.some  freedom  of  movement  and  action  left  in  the  world,  can  there 
be  the  slightest  hope  that  m  fifty  or  a  hundred  years  hence,  after  ha 
liius  been  through  two  or  three  gencratlon.s  of  accentuated  fear, 
cruelty,  and  rclentles.s  individual  frustration,  with  pver-diminlshlng 
opportunity  of  apprehending  the  real  nature  of  his  troubles,  he 
wi.I  be  collectively  any  lest,  of  a  fool''  Why  should  he  ui.d-.go  a 
magic  chiUige  when  itli  the  forcts.  wuhin  him  ub  weU  as  without, 
are  plainly  bet  against  it? 

Mr.  President,  most  thinkers  and  critics  rate  as  the 
greatest  philosopher  of  this  age  the  German  who  died  a  few 
year>  aiiO.  Oswali  Spengler,  au'hor  of  The  Dcclmc  of  the 
We- 1  In  that  monumental  book  compelling  meaning, 
of  1.000  pages,  he  traces  the  history  of  western  European 
civili/aticn  ind  he  reaches  the  conclusion  upon  argument 
and  data  which  to  me  seem  undeniable,  that  there  hes  ahead 
of  the  Europr-an  continent  another  century  or  two  cf  im- 
pel laiistic  wars  and  ventiu-es,  and  at  the  end  the  people, 
pauperized,  worn-out.  emasculated,  will  fall  into  the  condi- 
tion of  th'^  Chine.<e.  the  Egyptians,  the  Hindus,  asking 
nothing  more  cf  cultiu-e  or  civilization,  jU5t  asking  to  live 
and  die  in  peace.  It  is  a  dreary  and  discouraging  book, 
and  I  want  to  men* ion  to  Senators  who  have  not  read  it  that 
Mr.  Spengler  argues  that  by  the  fatal  magnetism  cf  a  com- 
mon culture  the  American  people  will  be  lured  into  the 
same  hideous  rum;  like  the  insects  hypnotically  diawn  to 
the  bright  lights,  he  believes  the  American  people  will  in- 
volve themselve.s  in  the  catastrophes  and  holocausts  which 
dev-astatc  Europe,  and  that  we  shall  be  in  the  end  trapped 
with  theni  in  ccmniou  ruin. 

Mr.  President.  Spengler  predicted  the  World  War  before 
it  was  fought,  and  he  predicted  the  present  war  before  it 
was  thought  of.  It  is  with  tragic  apprehension  that  I  rtad 
his  declaiation  that  because  of  ccmmon  culture  and  inherit- 
ance the  drama,  the  conflict,  the  con\-ulsions  of  European 
conflict  will  prove  irresistible  for  us.  and  tliat  our  leaders, 
our  generals,  our  poLticians  will  be,  through  some  pcwcr  they 
cannot  resist,  forced  to  engulf  us  in  those  same  mad  up- 
heavals that  have  wi-acked  Europe  now  for  a  thousand  years 
and  would  appear  to  be  more  imminent  and  more  terrifying 
no-.v  than  evtr  before. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  please 
again  state  the  name  of  the  bock  to  which  the  Senator  just 
refened? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes.  Tlie  bock  I  referred  to  is  The  De- 
cLne  cf  the  West,  by  Oswald  Spongier.  The  first  part  of  it 
was  written,  I  think,  back  in  1904  and  the  last  part  was  not 
finished  until  a  few  years  ago,  just  shortly  before  the  author's 
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death.    Will  Durant,  in  appraising  Oswald  Spengler,  gives 

the  almost  unanimous  jud^ent  of  scholars  when  he  makes 

this  statement  about  Spengler: 

When  the  world  has  passed  over  him  and  over  us  our  little  criti- 
cism will  be  forgotten  and  his  book  wiU  remain  as  the  supreme 
achievement  in  the  pliUcsophy  of  our  age. 

Let  me  read  one  or  two  excerpts  from  that  book,  though. 
Mr.  President,  one  can  have  an  abiding  understanding  of 
the  power  of  his  argument  only  by  reading  the  book  itself. 
I  read  now  from  Spengler's  The  Decline  of  the  West: 

If  the  nineteenth  century  has  been  relatively  poor  in  great  wars — 
and  revoiutlon.s — and  ha^  overcome  its  worst  crises  diplomatically 
by  m.eans  of  con.'^resses,  this  has  been  due  precisely  to  the  con- 
tinuous and  terrific  war  preparedness  which  has  made  nations 
(fearful  at  the  eleventh  hour  cf  the  consequences)  postpone  the 
decibien  again  and  aualn.  and  led  to  the  substitution  of  chess  moves 
foi  war.  tor  this  Is  the  century  of  gigantic  perm.anent  armies  and 
uiuversal  compulsory  service.  We  ourselves  are  too  near  to  it  to  see 
It  under  this  terrifying  aspect.  In  all  world  history  there  Is  no 
parallel  Ever  since  Napoleon,  hundreds  of  thousands,  and  latterly 
millions,  cf  men  have  stood  ready  to  march,  and  mighty  fleets 
rtnewed  every  10  years  have  f.Ped  the  harbors. 

It  IS  a  w.ir  without  a  war,  a  war  of  overbidding  In  equipment  and 
preparedness,  a  war  of  figures  and  tempo  and  technics,  and  the 
diplomatic  dealings  have  been  not  of  court  with  court  but  of  head- 
quarters with  headquarters.  The  longer  the  di.scharge  was  delayed, 
the  more  huge  became  the  means  and  the  more  intolerable  the 
tension  And  it  ended  with  the  explosion  of  the  World  War.  But 
the  demand  of  the.se  4  years  of  the  World  War  has  been  altogether 
too  much  for  the  principle  of  universal  service — child  of  the  French 
Revolution  The  place  of  the  permanent  armies  as  we  know  them 
w.ll  g.'-adually  be  taken  by  professional  forces  of  volunteer  war- 
keen  soldiers,  and  from  millions  we  shall  revert  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands    But  ipso  facto  this  second  century — 

And  he  refers  to  the  century  now  ahead  of  us — 

will  be  onp  of  actually  contending  states.  These  armies  are  not 
substitutes  for  war— they  are  for  war,  and  they  want  war.  Within 
two  generations  it  will  be  they  whose  will  prevails  over  that  of  all 
the  comfortables  put  together.  In  these  wars  of  theirs  for  the 
heritiiKP  of  the  whole  world,  continents  will  be  staked,  India,  China, 
South  Alrlca.  Russia,  Islam  called  out,  new  technics  and  tactics 
played  and  counterplayed.  The  great  cosmopolitan  centers  of 
power  will  dispose  at  their  pleasure  of  smaller  states — their  terri- 
tory, their  economy,  and  their  men  alike — all  this  is  now  merely 
province  passive  object,  means  to  end,  and  its  destinies  are  with- 
out importance  to  the  great  march  of  things. 

Aitam  and  again  between  these  catastrophes  of  blood  and  terror 
the  cry  rises  up  for  reconciliation  of  the  peoples  and  for  peace  on 
earth.  It  is  but  the  background  and  the  echo  of  the  great  wars 
themselves,  always  futile,  always  unheeded  in  the  war  itself,  and 
always  failing  In  peace  period  to  delay  the  next  convulsion. 

From  the  rigor  of  these  facts — 

I 

Says  Mr.  Spengler — 

there  is  no  refuge.  The  Hague  Conference  of  1907  was  the  prelude 
cf  the  World  War;  the  Wastiington  Conference  of  1921  will  have 
been  that  of  other  wars. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strange,  indeed,  that  we  here  in  America 
think  we  are  better  able  to  judge  of  the  possibility  of  pacifying 
and  integrating  Europe  than  the  greatest  philosophers  and 
h'storians  of  that  doomed  continent.  And,  Mr,  President, 
why  should  we  doubt  the  conclusions  of  these  Europeans  when 
we  consider  a  nation  that  for  centuries  has  persistently 
adopted  a  course  of  action  which,  with  its  truculence,  and  its 
ambitions,  and  its  lusts,  has  meant  devastating  wars  for  that 
period  of  time?  We  would  be  naive  and  unsophisticated  to 
btlieve  that  by  some  magic  we  can  bring  to  Europe  peace  and 
the  solution  of  its  comphcated  problems. 

Mr.  President,  we  here  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  have 
one  indivisible,  mighty  Nation.  We  are  at  peace.  We  have 
more  facicnes  and  more  materials  than  all  Europe  combined. 
And  there  in  Europe  are  390.000.000  people  of  27  nations — 
before  Germany  started  to  swallow  them — every  one  of  them 
with  armies,  and  navies  if  they  have  a  coast,  every  one  of 
them  with  commercial  rivalries,  every  one  of  them  insufiBcient 
within  itself;  and  yet  each  of  them  busily  raising  tariff  walls 
against  the  flow  of  products  from  the  outside. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  I  speak  with  moderation  when  I  say 
that  if  we  can  judge  our  problems  in  America  quantitatively, 
as  compared  with  those  of  Europe,  we  are  compelled  to  say 
that  European  problems,  real  problems,  terrifying  problems, 
are  5  or  10  times  as  great  as  our  economic  problems.  There 
are    multitudes    of    explosive    points    in    Europe — passions. 


furies,  hates,  feuds,  armies,  generals,  leaders,  quarrels  over 
dynasties,  and  quarrels  over  botindary  lines. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  realistic.  In  the  name  of  heaven 
and  in  mercy  to  the  American  people,  let  us  forget  about 
politics  here  for  1  hour  and  candidly  face  world  and  Ameri- 
can conditions.  For  years  the  Republicans  were  in  command 
of  this  Nation,  and  we  Democrats  have  had  the  power  for  the 
past  7  years,  yet  we  have  not  yet  begun  to  solve  the  problems 
which  have  accrued  in  America  over  the  past  generation.  Do 
we  believe  that  by  some  magic  American  leadership  can 
point  out  the  way  to  solve  tremendous,  complicated  European 
difficulties  developing  over  the  centuries?  If  anyone  should 
ask  me  to  make  a  single  suggestion  in  solving  the  problems 
of  Europe,  I  should  have  to  say  that  I  know  nothing  about 
their  problems  and  have  nothing  to  cffer.  They  have  a  hun- 
dred problems — in  the  Baltic,  in  the  Balkans,  in  the  Near 
East,  in  Russia,  in  France,  and  in  the  Iberian  Peninsula — 
which  no  man  could  understand  unless  he  studied  for  years. 
If  we  have  any  statesman  who  has  the  ability  to  offer  any- 
thing to  that  torn  and  demoralized  continent,  pray  God  that 
leader  will  manifest  his  leadership  right  here! 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  *Mr,  Lee  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  California  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota? 
Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  do  not  believe  the  able  Senator  has 
communicated  with  our  State  Department.  The  officials  in 
the  State  Department  have  all  the  problems  of  Europe 
solved.  They  know  all  about  them.  They  have  all  the  solu- 
tions all  written  down.  Tliey  were  behind  the  Kellogg- 
Briand  Pact,  the  Nine  Power  Pact,  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and 
all  that,  all  of  which  proved  to  be  delusions  and  illusions. 
They  were  behind  the  idea  that  we  should  go  to  Europe 
and  put  an  end  to  all  war  by  fighting  a  great  World  War — 
imagine  that!  We  were  to  put  out  the  fires  of  war  by  pouring 
the  gasoline  of  more  war  into  that  war,  and  that  was  going 
to  end  all  war.  How  anyone  could  be  so  infantile  as  all  that 
is  unbelievable.  We  have  here  in  this  country  those  who  have 
an  idea  they  know  all  about  Europe's  troubles;  they  know 
just  how  to  solve  them;  but  we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  solve 
the  problems  of  America  right  here  under  our  own  flag  and 
standing  on  our  own  ground.  They  cannot  solve  those  prob- 
lems, but  they  know  all  about  the  Balkans  and  Europe  and 
Asia  and  Africa.  I  agree  with  the  statement  of  the  able 
Senator. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
since  the  war  of  1917  has  patriotically  and  nobly  fought 
for  the  cause  of  isolation,  who  voted  against  our  involvement 
in  the  last  war,  and  whose  people  have  since  constantly  re- 
warded him  because  of  his  foresighted  statesmanship. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  chance  of  solving  European  diffi- 
culties imtil  British  statesmen  are  willing  to  integrate  Europe 
economically.  See  the  trap  into  which  the  British  people 
have  drawn  themselves.  As  a  result  of  a  millennium  of  con- 
flicts no  European  leader  can  trust  the  word  or  the  treaty 
of  another  leader.  If  Great  Britain  should  consent  to  an 
integrated  Europe  in  which  Russia  and  Germany,  the  Baltic, 
and  the  Balkan  countries,  and  the  Latin  sections  of  that  con- 
tinent, France.  Italy,  Portugal,  and  Spain,  combined  their 
nations  and  their  materials  in  some  sort  of  cooperative 
commonwealth.  Great  Britain,  by  virtue  of  her  own  conduct, 
might  justly  expect  that  some  power  might  be  developed 
which  would  destroy  her. 

And  in  sympathy  to  the  British,  we  may  note  that  the 
English  people  are  already  in  desperate  position  by  virtue 
of  economic  forces  apart  from  this  war.  Her  leaders  have 
a  vital  task  in  maintaining  the  British  Empire  even  with 
peace.  She  is  now  involved,  at  the  end  of  1,000  years,  in  a 
supreme  disaster  for  which  she.  most  of  all,  is  responsible, 
because  she  has  become  the  greatest  and  ripest  plum  of  them 
all. 

I  have  no  criticism  or  charge  against  the  English  people.  I. 
myself,  am  entirely  of  British  descent.  I  admire  their  men  of 
letters  and  of  science — Shakespeare,  Newton,  Osier,  Tennyson, 
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and  Brownini?.  I  venerate  their  symbols,  such  as  the  mem- 
ory of  Qui^cn  Victoria,  and  Westminster  Abbey;  but  I  will  not 
allow  myself,  as  a  representative  of  the  American  people,  to 
be  lured  into  assLstin?  bloated  but  still  hungry  empires  by 
making  our  country  the  arsenal  to  produce  explosives  to 
blew  other  peoples  to  pieces. 

The  other  day  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally] 
In  the  first  part  of  his  statement  made  a  powerful  presenta- 
tion of  the  horrible  situution  of  our  arming  other  nations  in 
time  of  peace.  A^  for  me,  Mr.  President,  at  the  appropriate 
time  I  shall  move  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  to  forbid  the 
exportation  of  war  materials  net  only  in  time  of  war  but  hke- 
wi.^  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  LUC'S     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  must  admit  that  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texa.s  said  is  true — that  in  time  of  peace  we  have 
armed,  or  helped  to  arm,  at  least  all  the  belligerent  nations 
which  are  flRhfing  in  Europe  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  No;  if  the  Senator  refers  to  Germany,  the 
SeiiaLor  is  not  correct.  The  amount  of  war  material  which 
has  gone  to  Germany  in  the  past  few  years — and  I  can 
obtain  the  figures  for  the  Senator  if  he  desires  them — is 
neelipible.  Germany  has  armed  herself  from  her  own  re- 
-sourcts.  Only  a  fe'v  miilion  dollars  worth  ol"  war  material 
has  come  from  the  materials  of  the  United  States. 

Wi'.h  respect  to  Japan,  that  statement  is  not  true.  We 
have  built  up  a  large  war  trade  with  Japan;  but  the  export 
of  our  war  materials  to  Germany  in  the  past  few  years  has 
been  practically  nothim;.  I  have  the  figures  in  my  ofSce  if 
the  SL^nator  desires  to  s^h?  them. 

Mr.  LUCAS,    Mr.  Pr^s'dent,  will  the  Senator  yield  fuithei? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  y.eld. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Notwithstanding  the  statement  made  by  the 
distinguishrd  Senator,  it  is  true  that  Germany  had  the  op- 
portunity of  coming  here  and  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  arm.",  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  in  peacetime, 
and  could  have  purchased  just  as  much  as  her  treasury 
could  afford     That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  tn.e;  yes.  The  Senator  may  well 
add  that  Germany,  starting  from  scratch  4  or  5  years  aso  by 
virtue  of  a  power  and  energy  probably  heretofore  unequaled 
In  the  world,  has  now  made  herself,  perhaps  not  nearly  equal 
to  the  Allied  empires,  but  at  least  a  formidable  antagonist. 
Th'^  terrifying  fact  about  the  situation  is  that  the  leaders  in 
Eunpe  cannot  trust  the  word  of  one  another.  Integrity  in 
foreign  relations  Is  gone.  When  statesm.en.  either  in  internal 
or  external  affairs,  cannot  rely  upon  the  treaties  or  obliga- 
tions of  other  nations  or  other  statesmen,  then  the  nations  are 
In  a  hopeless  and  confused  position  indeed. 

Mr.  NYE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  NYE.  Tlie  point  the  Senator  makes  L«  correct.  The 
situation  is  bo*h  horrible  and  terrifying.  However,  it  seems  to 
me  there  is  an  equally  horrible,  terrifying  picture  presenting 
itself  to  a  world  which  is  now  concerned  because  of  the  great 
threat  growing  out  of  Germany.  It  is  horrible  and  terrible  to 
contemplate  the  fact  that  while  Germany  was  rearming  in 
utter  violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  British  industrial- 
ists. French  industrialists,  and  American  industrialists  were 
winking  at  the  violation  and  virtually  pleading  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  whatever  there  was  in  the  way  of  profit  out  of 
Germany's  rearmament  program. 

The  fact  that  we  have  all  helped  Germany  to  arm  in 
violation  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  sustained  by  the  rec- 
ord. I  may  say  at  this  point  that  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Deputies  of  Prance  charged  a  great  armament  maker  in 
Prance  with  having  made  a  contribution  to  the  political 
cau^e  of  Adolf  Hitler  at  the  time  of  his  rise  in  Germany.  I 
think  the  record  should  note  those  facts. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  grateful  for  the  con- 
tribution of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  who,  by  virtue 
of  his  long  crusade  for  peace  and  isolation,  speaks  with  a 
knowledge  and  experience  that  certainly  I  do  not  possess 
and  that  few  men  in  America  do  possess.    I  know  that  what 


he  says  is  true — that  it  has  been  the  war  prcflteers  cf  the 
world,  including  all  Europe  and  Great  Britain,  and  to  a  very 
minor  extent  ourselves,  that  have  helped  to  arm  Germany. 

I  hope  that  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  will 
lend  his  great  devotion  and  his  great  ability  to  the  pa.s-^age 
of  a  measure  by  the  Conpress  that  will  take  the  American 
people  out  of  this  unholy.  un-Christian,  terrifying  trade  of 
arming  other  peoples  to  blov*-  to  pieces  men,  women,  chil- 
dren, cities,  and  civilizations. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  not 
repeal  the  armo-embargo  law  and  make  America  the  arsenal, 
as  the  noted  Senator  from  MK-higan  says,  of  the  warring 
nations  in  Europe,  but  that  we  will  extend  the  present  limi- 
tation so  as  to  prevent  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  instru- 
mentalities of  war  to  other  nations  in  time  of  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  the  necessity  of  America  prepar- 
ing for  war.  There  have  been  only  two  kinds  of  nations  in 
the  world  that  have  st cured  peace  for  themselves.  One  kind 
has  been  the  nation  prepared  and  strong  to  fight;  the  other 
has  been  the  nation,  like  China  or  India  or  Egypt,  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  peace  by  subjusaticn  to  foreign  conquerors. 
Thus  it  ic;  that  those  peoples  who  value  peace  more  than 
they  do  their  independence,  the  people  cf  Africa,  the  people  of 
China,  of  India  are  now  under  the  heels  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  If  wc  do  not  arm  ourselves,  if  we  are  not  prepared 
to  meet  nnlrary  oii.'-lau^^lit,  of  course  we  will  become  the  prey 
cf  some  foreign  dic'atcr.  I  pray  God  the  American  people 
have  .sufficient  intelligence,  while  holding  sternly  to  peace,  to 
prepare  the  v.T-.y  for  war  if  any  naiion  undertakes  an  aUack 
upon  the  Western  Hcmi.-phere. 

Mr.  President,  a  word  or  two  further  and  I  shall  have 
concluded.  Some  few  month.s  ago  a  column  was  written  by 
Eruee  Call  on.  Evening  News  Wa.>.hington  correspondent. 
wl;!ch  I  should  like  to  read  and  have  the  American  people 
rr-ad.  I  am,  therefore,  placing  it  in  the  Congres.sion.^l 
REcor.D  because  I  think  it  points  to  the  supreme  necessity 
cf  pf  ace  here  in  America,  and  indicates  the  road  along  which 
we  may  travel  to  a  greater  and  more  splended  dCoimy  in 
the  New  V/orld.  Tlas  article  is  dated  Wa.shington,  St-ptem- 
bcr  8,  and  reads: 

No  or."  who  rrtnrn«  to  Washington  nt  th'.s  tlTS*",  aftpr  n  tour 
through  tho  cou:.trv.  can  f.ul  to  be  impros<;pd  bv  rh*'  thoui;;u  that 
it  will  be  a  trc:n  ndous  tra^.-Jv  ai:d  a  colo:  hal  blur.cicr  If  the 
Iffid^  rship  down  here  doe*;  nut  l.nd  tome  wav  uf  kL-epinf  Anu-nca 
enirely  cut  of  the  European  war. 

.\nv  trip  out  into  th"  N.^tion  today  is  bound  to  give  a  thou-hiful 
person  two  fir::i  convictions — 

_  I  interpolate  here  to  say,  Mr.  President,  I  wish  that  I  had 
the  hterc.ry  ability  to  write  this  d.  >cnption  of  America  and 
the  American  people.  Though  I  could  not  ha\e  written  it,  at 
least  it  expresses  the  sentiments  I  have  carried  in  my  heart 
for  many  years,  and  I  think  it  aLo  expresses  the  sentiments 
of  most  of  tho.e  who  may  hear  it  read  or  who  may  read  it: 

First.  In  spite  cf  rur  unsolved  problems,  we  still  po-ssc^  an 
eirp.re  whose  riches  are  alnio't  untaj>pid   comparatsvoly  .^peakiris;. 

Srcond  The  human  material  the  rountry  h,'^^  to  work  with  Is 
made  up  of  as  fine  a  set  of  fullis  as  any  nation  could  possibly  aslt 
for 

The  .shef'r  physical  richness  of  the  country  fairly  hammers  on  your 

f'e.s  a.=  you  tr.'.ve! 

Your  tram  fla.shes  by  grea»  mining  areas  who?e  only  fault  is  that 
they  produce  too  r:.l:ly  Your  car  wlr-ds  through  fertile  lands 
whose  one  flaw  i.-,  tl.at  they  are  too  fertile.  Your  plane  j?crs  over 
an  industrial  enipire  which  would  be  without  a  flaw  if  only  it 
wasn  t  efjuipped  to  make  more  Imngs  th.in  the  country  can  hancUa 
right  now. 

L.AND  OF  WE.^I.TH 

After  you  have  looked  at  such  things  day  after  day  you  begin 
to  understand  a,--  yuu  never  understood  before  how  much  our  at- 
tention nnd  our  effort  ou-rht  to  be  turned  Inward,  not  across  the 
seas— and  what  a  tr^^mendous.  lasting  b.x)m  will  get  under  way 
once  we  get  the  knack  of  making  all  of  this  richness  work  for  us 
and  not  asamst  us. 

Th°n  there  are  the  people. 

It  isn't  Just  a  mafer  of  their  being  friendly.  There's  a  ccm- 
petence  to  them,  an  industry,  an  inborn  desire  to  get  on  with  one 
another,  which  sticks  out  even  in  a  country  which  has  to  worry 
about  strikes  and  relief  labor  and  economic  royalists. 

ONE    HtrMDRTD    AND    THIKTT    MnOJON    "SWELL    GtJTS" 

Those  young  marines  on  the  train  bound  for  the  Camp  Perry  Ohio, 
rine  matches  ...  the  stewardess  on  the  air  liner  ...  the  milk-strtke 
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farmer  In  upper  New  York,  lean  and  muscular  .  .  .  that  Boston 
banker  who  Joked  about  his  cv/n  Yaiikee  caution  .  .  .  the  politicitui 
In  Detroit  who  put  his  feet  on  his  desk  and  talked  about  the  piney 
lakes  In  upper  Michigan  .  .  .  the  North  Carolina  newspaper  pub- 
lisher who  wasn't  above  Inviting  a  comparative  straiiger  to  stay  over 
a  day  and  go  deep-sea  flshlng. 

They're  pretty  grand  people,  those,  and  the  one-hundred-and- 
thlrty-odd  million  like  them. 

We  don't  know  our  luck.  We've  got  everything.  Over  In  Europje 
the  thunderheads  are  blotting  out  the  sunset;  maybe  It's  going  to 
be  war  over  there  for  a  long  while. 

But  we— we  can  miss  it,  v;e  must  miss  it,  we've  got  to  miss  It — 
because  over  here  we're  waiting  for  the  dawn. 

Thus  spoke  Bruce  Catton  in  his  column,  and  so  speak  I; 
and  so,  Mr.  President,  I  think  speaks  the  thunderous  voice 
rf  the  American  people,  telling  our  leaders  to  turn  their 
thoughts  and  their  concern  away  from  Europe  back  to  our 
people  who  have  problems  that  need  their  attention,  away 
from  that  holocaust  of  war  and  foreign  problems  we  cannot 
hope  to  solve,  to  problems  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
that  with  proper  energy  and  determination,  with  reasonable 
inttlligence,  we  can  solve. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  the  United  States  today  a 
mighty  army  of  unemployed;  we  have  our  retired  workers 
and  uur  idle  senior  citizens  whose  numbers  are  increasing 
by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  every  year  as  technological 
improvements  increase.  We  have  millions  upon  millions  of 
>ounp  people  flowing  into  a  jobless  world  from  the  high 
schools  of  America,  young  beys  and  girls,  with  the  bloom  of 
youth  on  their  cheeks  and  high  hope  in  their  hearts,  who 
are  denied  the  chance  to  work  at  decent  wages,  to  marry, 
and  to  found  hemes;  all  this  in  the  wealthiest  empire  of  all 
time.  Yes,  pray  God  that  the  exhortation  of  Mr.  Catton  will 
be  obeyed,  that  we  shall  keep  away  from  the  hates  and  the 
horrors  of  European  wars  and  devote  ourselves  to  the  prob- 
lems and  the  relief  of  the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senate.  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  ascertain  if  we 
can  secure  a  unanimous-consent  agreement. 

On  lai^^t  Wednesday  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
ToBEY  I  made  a  motion  to  recommit  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  and,  at  my  sug- 
gestion, an  agreement  was  entered  into  that  the  motion  would 
not  be  voted  on  earlier  than  today.  That  did  not  mean  auto- 
matically that  it  would  be  voted  on  todaj',  although  any  Sen- 
ator may  move  to  proceed  to  consider  the  motion;  but  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  LMr.  Tobey]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  If  we  may  not  at  this  time 
enter  into  an  agreement  to  vote  tomorrow,  at  a  given  hour,  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire? 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  that  matter  may  be  possible 
of  solution.  I  want  it  understood,  however,  that  any  agree- 
ment to  which  I  consent  would  have  to  bear  in  mind  a  proper 
considnration  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  am 
laboring  under  the  apprehension  that  fixing  an  hour  prob- 
ably would  not  protect  him.  I  think  we  might  enter  into  an 
agiTrment  to  vote  at  or  before  2  o'clock,  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided  between  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  motion 
submitted  by  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  anticipate  that 
2  hours  will  be  occupied  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  do  not,  either.  ' 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  It  might  be  occupied  on  the  general  sub- 
ject. I  had  hoped  that  we  could  vote  at  1  o'clock,  and  I 
thought  if  that  hour  were  fixed  the  time  would  be  suflBcient. 
I  am  perfectly  willing,  however,  to  agree  that  an  arrangement 
may  be  made  by  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ToBEY]  may  close  the  discussion  on  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  McNARY.    At  or  before  2  o'clock  would  mean  at  1 
o^c^Oeiror  any  time  up  to  2  o'clock. 
"-*     Mr.  BARKLEY.    Yes.    I  have  no  objection  to  fixing  the 
hour  at  or  before  2  o'clock;  that  Is.  not  later  than  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Yes;  and  the  time  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  2  hours 
shall  be  equally  divided? 

Mr.  McNARY.     Oh.  no. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Or  that  the  time  devoted  to  discussing 
the  motion  shall  be  equally  divided? 
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Mr.  McNARY.    Exactly. 

Mr.  BARFO^Y.    I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  not  sure  that  anyone  save  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  TobeyI  desires  to  discuss  the 
motion.  I  am  interested  in  his  cause  and  that  of  those  who 
desire  to  support  his  views. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  no  desire  in  any  way  to  shut  oflf  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McNARY.  With  that  suggestion,  I  suggest  that  the 
able  Senator  from  Kentucky  propose  an  agreement. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  not  later 
than  2  o'clock  p.  m.  on  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
on  the  motion  made  on  last  Wednesday  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Tobey]  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  time 
used  in  discussing  the  motion  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senctor  jrield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  please  inform  me  if  there 
Is  any  arrangement  at  the  present  time  for  the  cxinsiunption 
of  the  remainder  of  the  day's  session? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  how  long  any  Senator 
desires  to  speak;  but  my  understanding  is  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Danaher  ]  desired  to  follow  the  Senator 
from  California.  In  the  meantime,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Thomas]  wishes  to  use  a  very  few  minutes  in 
commenting  on  a  motion  suggested  this  morning  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson],  that  the  Senate  recess  for  3 
days  at  a  time  under  certain  circumstances,  I  do  not  think 
that  speech  will  interfere  very  materially  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Not  in  any  ^'ay.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  agreement  is 
entered  Into. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  a  question  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Without  yielding  the  floor, 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    I  merely  wish  to  make  an  inquiry. 

I  hoped  tomorrow,  as  early  as  I  could  secure  the  floor,  to 
discuss,  not  at  very  great  length,  the  pending  measure.  As 
T  understand,  the  understanding  reached  here  is  that  the  time 
from  12  o'clock  until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  will  be  devoted  to 
the  consideration  and  discussion  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York  that  that  is  not  the  understanding.  I  have  no  idea 
that  anything  like  2  hours  will  be  so  consumed.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  probably  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  Tobey  1  will  make  a  short  address  of  10  or  15 
minutes;  I  feel  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
ought  to  have  its  position  stated  to  the  Senate  in  a  very  short 
speech;  and,  so  far  as  I  know,  that  is  all  there  will  be  in  the 
way  of  discussion  of  the  motion.  The  agreement  is  that  the 
time  consumed  in  whatever  discussion  there  may  be  of  the 
motion  shall  be  equally  divided.  I  do  not  think  the  agree- 
ment will  interfere  very  materially,  if  at  all,  with  any  Senator 
who  wants  to  begin  speaking  at  12  and  speak  until  1  or  1:30 
o'clock, 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  it  wiU  be  agreeable  to  whoever  may  then 
be  presiding  and  to  the  Senate,  I  know  that  I  shall  not  take 
more  than  30  or  35  minutes;  and  yet  I  do  not  want  to  consume 
time  which  those  who  desire  to  discuss  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  wish  to  take. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  Senators  realize  how  diflBcult  it  is  to  arrange  a  in-ogram 
in  advance,  as  we  started  out  to  try  to  do.  It  had  not  been 
anticipated  that  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Downey] 
would  occupy  as  much  time  as  he  has,  because  he  indicated 
that  2  hours  was  all  that  he  would  desire;  and  the  Senator 
Irom  Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher  J  expected  to  follow  him.    We 
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5pe  what  has  happened.  It  is  now  quarter  after  4.  If  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  should  get  the  floor  tonight  he 
might  not  be  able  to  conclude  his  remarks  this  evening  and 
might  have  to  go  over  until  tomorrow.  However,  I  am  sure 
we  .>-haIl  have  no  difficulty. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  understand.  I  know  it  is  difficult  to 
make  these  arrangements  ahead  of  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Lot  me  suggf^st  to  the  Senator  from 
Now  York  that  his  purpose  can  be  very  well  accompli.- bed 
by  serving  notice  now  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote 
tomorrow  he  expects  to  claim  the  fljor. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  was  going  to  do  that,  except,  I  may  say 
to  th'-  S  'nator.  that  the  general  agreement  here  is  that  2 
liours  will  not  be  rtquired  to  discuss  the  motion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  say,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote, 
whether  it  is  2  o'clock  or  earlier. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  would  be  better,  if  I  could  succeed  in 
dome  so,  if  I  could  obtain  the  floor  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow, 
the  hour  of  met'ting.  because  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  consume 
more  than  35  minutes  of  the  t:me  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  difficulty  about  that  is,  if  I  may  say 
so  to  the  Stnator  from  New  York,  that  the  debate  tom.orrow 
pri  ceding  the  vote  probably  will  be  confined  to  the -Tobey 
motion.  If  the  Senator  should  serve  notice  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  vote  he  would  then  claim  the  floor,  he  could 
then  proceed  and  address  the  Eer.ute. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield':' 

Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Without  losing  the  floor,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  only  wish  to  make  one  obvservation.  to 
which  I  call  the  attention  of  the  able  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  Conn.\lly1.  The  rule  is  that  giving  notice  does  not 
preempt  th--  fl  )or  for  anyone. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  understand  that.  I  make  no  such 
claim. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  merely  wanted  to  have  that  fact  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  I  may  reply  to  the  distinguished  S.^n- 
ator  from  Ongon,  I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  W.agner  I  has  given  notice  that  he  will  claim  the 
floor.     That  docs  not  mean  that  he  will  get  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  all  right.  I  have  no  objection 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  York  having  the  fl^or  when 
he  wants  it.  I  merely  do  not  want  it  to  be  understood  tliat 
any  Senator  who  says  he  is  going  to  speak  at  a  certain 
time  is  necessarily  going  to  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  he  can  obtain  recognition,  he  will 
have  that  privilege.  All  he  can  do  is  to  serve  notice  that 
he  will  speak  if  the  Chair  recognizes  him.  If  the  Chair  does 
not  recogniz*^  him,  he  is  pretty  sure  not  to  speak. 

Mr.  McNARY     That  is  correct. 

Mr    PITTMAN      Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Does  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa yield  to  the  Senator  frofln  Nevada? 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Let  me  make  a  statement  with  regard  to 
the  proposed  speech  of  the  Senator  from  New  Yoi  k  I  Mr. 
Wagner'  I  .spoke  to  the  minority  leader  with  regard  to  tlie 
speech  of  the  Stmator  from  Njw  York,  and  that  Senator  has 
been  pc^tponing  it  by  rea.son  of  other  speeches  taking  up 
mor.^  time  than  we  expected  I  think 
ru"h;  along  that  the  Senator  from  New 
go  on  With  a  .^hort  sp«.'ech:  so  I  think 
accommodate  him. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  am  always 
glad  to  hear  the  Senator  from  Nt  w  York.  I  listened  to  him 
over  the  radio  the  other  n:ghl.  and  I  should  like  to  hear  rh-> 


it  has  been  known 
York  was  ready  to 
we  ought  to  try  to 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Oh.  another  one?  Well,  I 
should  like  to  hear  the  other  one.  then. 

There  has  been  some  understanding,  h.owever.  that  the 
Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  iMr.  Cl.arkI  would  speak  tomorrow. 
That  matter  probably  can  be  ironed  out  between  the  Sena- 
tors, because  the  Senator  from  Now  York  will  be  courteou.s 
in  the  matter,  and  the  S-^nator  from  Mis.-curi  l.k'",Vise  so; 
but  I  wanted  to  speak  of  the  matter  becau.-e  the  Senuti^r 
from  Missouri  has  been  referred  to  and  has  agreed  to  go  on 
tomorrow.  My  only  idea  is  to  have  a  sequential  debate  in 
the  Stnate,  so  t!-.at  we  shall  not  have  to  wait  for  St  nators 
to  be  ready.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  ready  to  go  ahead 
and  debate  this  question,  and  I  tmderstand  that  is  also  true 
of  the  Senator  from  Now  York. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  will  .-ay  to  the  Senator  from  California 
that  I  have  bien  ready  for  several  days.  I  am  sorry  I 
brought  up  thf  ."^ubject,  because  I  do  not  attach  any  very 
great  importance  to  what  I  may  .say.  I  know  that  I  shall 
not  be  abl:>  to  make  any  very  substantial  contribution  to  the 
debate,  but  I  do  want  to  .-tate  my  views. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.     Of  course. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  What  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  act  in  .such 
a  way  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  discussion  of  the  motion 
made  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  ToeeyI. 
I  was  going  to  try  to  guide  myself  accordingly:  that  was  all. 
I  wanted  to  try  to  be  courteous,  but  I  do  not  want  to  be  re- 
garded as  considering  that  it  is  very  important  whether  I 
speak  or  not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  TTie  only  reason  why  I  am 
speaking  of  the  matter  is  so  that  the  courtp^y  of  which  the 
Senator  from  New  York  speaks  may  b*-  observed  by  us  all. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  Senator  from  Mi.s.-^ouri 
is  ready  to  speak,  and  expt-cted  to  go  on  tomorrow  without 
fail.  We  shall  not  interfere  with  the  niotion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hamp-hire  by  fixing  the  time  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  I  may  say  so,  I  was  prepared  today:  but 
I  wa.'.  not  in  a  position  to  deliver  the  address  becau.se  of  the 
very  able  address  delivered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Downey  1.  I  shall  just  have  to  bide  my  time:  but  I 
understood  that  I  was  to  speak,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  IMr.  Cl.\rk1  was  to  follow  me.  My  remarks  will  be 
rather  brief,  and  I  am  sure  I  shall  not  trespass  on  the  time 
of  any  other  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Every  one  of  u:,  is  going  to 
bp  brief. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  It  is  difficult  to  make  any  arrangement  in 
advance.  I  know  that  every  Senator  has  the  same  rights 
here,  and  I  am  not  seeking  any  unusual  courtesies  at  all. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  desire 
to  break  off  this  informal  discussion.  Without  leasing  the 
floor.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
aiks  that  he  may  yield  further  without  losing  the  floor.  Is 
there  objtn-tion?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  m.ay  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  we  all  are 
brief.  That  goes  without  que.^tion.  The  Senate  of  the 
Umted  States,  when  it  starts  in  to  debate  a  question,  is  always 
brief.  'We  have  demonstrated  that  in  the  past,  and  wc  will 
demonstrate  it  again  m  the  future.  I  do  not  want  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  m  the  absence  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  to  have  him  precluded  from  his  right  to  deliver  his 
address  tomorrow.  I  am  very  anxit)u.s  mdetd  to  hear  him; 
equally  anxious,  of  cour;-e.  to  heur  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  and  inasmuch  as  he  tells  me  his  speech  will  be  dif- 
ferent from  that  he  delivered  over  the  radio,  I  .^hali  be  more 
anxious  to  hear  it.  Let  this  quf'.^t;on  be  tak»^n  up  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  and  the  Scnitor  from  Missouri,  and 
let  them  detcrnune  th-^  situation 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  I  promised  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr    TOBFY      Mr    Prp.ortpnf      n  »<o—  ^f  •>-.-.  # . -t   tVTf   »-,.- 
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editorials  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  motion,  and  In 
favor  of  thp  motion. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follov.-s: 

(From  the  Boston  Globe  of  October  6,  19391 

NEUTRALrrT    AND  OUH   MaRINB 

The  prop-r-sal  cfTorcd  the  Senate  by  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet,  of 
N»  w  Himp.'-lilre  that  the  cash-and-carry  features  of  the  pending 
Kfutr.ilny  Act  be  speeded  to  a  vote,  and  that  the  question  ol  reten- 
tion or  repeal  of  the  amis  embargo  be  acted  upon  thereafter  has 
much  .sound  sense  to  commend  it.  though  cons;deraticn.s  of  strategy 
have  already  maiihalf-d  the  administration  leaders  in  opposition  to 
th.K  procedure 

There  l.-*  at  the  moment  a  fairly  \manlmoup  aRreement  that  If 
the  thesis  of  the  whole  neutrality  bill  Is  uesirablj  and  acceptable, 
thi-n  w.sdcm  should  counsel  such  Immediate  steps  to  apply  that 
thes.s  as  general  aciocmcnt  makes  possible.  To  enact  those  portions 
cf  the  law  over  which  there  is  little  dispute  now  certainly  might 
riarrow  the  dimensions  of  the  struggle  about  the  arms-embargo 
problem  Itself 

It  should  be  po.nted  out.  however,  that  the  implications  of 
cash  and  can-y  will  speedily  ccnfrcnt  this  Nation  with  testimony 
as  to  the  cf  .-»•:  of  neutralliy.  Tliest  provisions  deal  a  severe  blow 
to  cur  merchant  marine,  a  preat  proportion  of  which  will  have  to  be 
tied  up  in  p^rt  once  the  proposed  neutrality  law  begins  to  operate 
and  outgoiir:  cargoes.  destiiiCd  for  any  part  of  the  French  or 
British  Einp'.ref?  r-r  for  the  active  war  zcnes — like  the  Baltic — are  re- 
B'rlf'ed  to  foreign-owned  bottoms 

Neutnility.  no  less  than  war.  means  losses  to  this  Nation.  By 
cvcrwh'  Inuiit;  majority  preference  we  would  rather  shoulder  the  bills 
for  the  fcrmer  than  the  greater  los.s  and  sufT-ring  certain  to  accom- 
paiiv  the  latter  E-.cn  Government  subsidies  to  shipping  lines 
to  oH.M-t  lcBJ^^>  during  il..'  war  ubroad  will  fail  to  prevent  the  damage 
represented  by  loss  of  place  In  maritime  activities  to  our  Interna- 
tioii.il  compt'titois  in  tlie  world's  ciirrymg  trade. 

To  face  thpfe  facts  while  considering  neutrality  legislation  Is  to 
fortify  deternunation  with  a  sound  sense  of  practical  realities. 

[Prom  the  Boston  Transcript  of  October  7,  1939] 

Proces-sing  the  News — While  Congress  CormNiJEs  Debate.  Dancdi 

Stays,  Bliven  Says  Qxtestion  Should  Be  Split  Into  Two  Bilxs 

(By  Bruce  Bliven)  | 

T  .^ubrr't  that  compared  with  such  tremendous  changes  In  our 
fr;re:E:n  policy,  the  question  v  hcther  we  shall  add  arms  and  ammu- 
nirion  to  the  other  types  of  war  supplies  we  are  now  selling  to 
England  and  France  is  of  comparatively  little  Importance. 

THE    DANGER  '  | 

What  I''  Important  Is  that,  in  the  interest  of  peace,  we  should 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  dangerous  situation  that  now  prevails. 
At  this  moment  American  ships  wih  American  crews  are  sailing  the 
Atla'itic  cRiryln;?  cargoes  that  both  sides  have  ruled  to  be  contra- 
band 

Any  date  .<:omc  cf  these  ships  may  be  sunk  and  American  citizens 
killed  If  that  happens,  keeping  out  of  war  will  suddenly  become 
far  more  difficult. 

The  debate  in  Congress  over  rep^l  of  the  arms  embargo  seems 
likely  to  continue  for  another  monm.  perhaps  even  longer.  Every 
hour  of  that  time  increases  our  danger. 

Under  these  circumstances  there  is  no  reason  why  the  question 
should  not  be  split  up  into  two  bills.  Pa-s  cash  and  carry,  on  which 
evtryone  Is  agrted.  at  once.  Get  American  ships  and  sailors  out  of 
danger.  Then  go  on  debating  the  matter  of  rei>ealing  the  arms 
erib:irpo  to  your  hcnrt's  content. 

Any  Member  of  Congress  who  is  unwilling  to  indorse  this  pro- 
ctdure  is  willing  to  gamble  with  American  lives  and  with  the 
danger  of  our  being  dragged  into  war. 

(Prom  the  Cincinnati  Times-Star  of  October  7,  1S39] 
Thx  Tobxt  Motion 

Administration  leaden  in  Washington  are  trying  to  beat  the 
proposal  of  Senator  Todzt.  of  New  Hampshire,  to  consider  cash 
and  carry  end  the  keeping  of  American  ships  out  of  belligerent 
zones  at  once,  while  leaving  abandonment  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
and  munitions  for  slower  consideration. 

The  idea  of  the  administration  group,  of  course,  is  that  the 
proposal  for  keeping  American  ships  out  of  the  war  zones  will 
help  carry  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  that  the  two  plans  are 
much  more  apt  to  go  over  together  than  one  of  them  would  be 
If  considered  separately. 

The  Tobey  proposal  seems  to  ui  to  be  based  upon  sound  com- 
mon sense.  It  would  be  a  reasonable  thing  for  Congress  to  adopt 
it  even  if  It  plans  to  repeal  the  embargo  later  on. 

It  is  not  impossible  that  Germany  would  strike  back  at  our 
repeal  of  the  embargo  by  starting  to  sink  our  ships  in  tarlllgerent 
cones  If  Congress  prohibited  American  ships  from  sailing  into 
those  zones,  belligerent  water*  would  be  cleared  of  our  shipping 
In  ■  »nor.*'  '"  -    ■  :.-•    !f  "^  ,■■'■'■■         —     *       ■  ■'. 


In    the    national    interest,    the    Senate    might    well    accept    the 
Tobey   motion   Monday,  and  pass  on   the   embargo  repeal   on   its 


merits  later  on. 


I 


[From  the  Detroit  News  of  October  6.  1939 J 
One  at  a  Time 

The  proposal  that  Congress  should  Immediately  consider  the 
cash-and-carry  pnrt  of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  hold  repeal  of  the 
arms-embargo  section  for  further  discu.ssion,  has  much  to  recom- 
mend it. 

Since  the  two  phases  of  the  question  are  opposed  or  supported 
by  different  lines  of  argument,  clarity  of  thinking  should  be 
helped  by  separating  them. 

Just  one  motive  is  back  of  the  cash-and-carry  proposition:  It 
reasons  that  if  American  ships  are  forbidden  to  carrj'  goods  to 
countries  at  war.  there  will  be  less  danger  of  their  becoming 
submarine  targets  and  providing  incidents  which  may  drag  us 
into  war  Cash  and  carry  means  requiring  nations  wanting  our 
gotids  to  come  and  get  them  and  pay  for  them.  Money  transac- 
tions and  sinking  of  American  ships  figured  in  getting  us  Into 
the  other  war. 

Quite  different  is  the  maze  of  arguments  about  the  proposed 
arms  embargo.  The  backing  of  the  administration  for  repeal  gives 
it  a  political  angle.  A  part  of  big  business  has  the  Incentive  of 
profits.  These  who  take  sides  in  the  European  row  say  that  lift- 
ing the  embargo  will  help  Britain  and  France.  The  discussion  of 
this  proposal  is  likely  to  be  long  and  involved. 

It  was  Senator  Charles  W.  Tobet.  of  New  Hampshire,  who 
pointed  out  that  while  Congress  debates.  American  ships  may  be 
sunk  and  American  livfs  lost  and  the  cry  be  raised  that  we  must 
Join  In  the  war.  Plainly  that  result  would  be  contrary  to  the 
wishes   of   the    great   majority   of   the   American   people. 

"So."  says  Senator  Tobey.  "let's  have  the  cash-and-cany  pro- 
posal settled."  (It  is  said  that  a  majority  in  Congress  would  for- 
bid American  shipping  transporting  supplies  to  warring  countries. 
It  probably  would  aid  Congress  to  discuss  with  singleness  of  pur- 
pose if  the  two  parts  of  the  Neutrality  Act  were  conaldered  sepa- 
rately.) .  I  I 

[FYom  the  Rochester  (N.  T.)  Times-Union  of  October  6,  1939] 
Congress  Should  Do  It 

The  Times-Union  has  contended  from  the  start  that  more  urgent 
than  decision  on  the  arms  embargo  Is  adoption  of  cash  and  carry 
for  all  trade  with  belligerents.  Now  comes  the  pr<^X)eal  of  Senator 
Charley  W.  Tobet,  Republican,  New  Hampshire,  that  cash  and 
carry  be  incorporated  In  a  separate  bill  and  passed  at  once.  This 
is  precisely  what  this  newspaper  has  advocated. 

Every  voter  should  let  his  representative  in  Washington  know  at 
once  that  they  wish  this  done. 

Unfortunately,  the  Impression  is  widespread  that  cash  and 
carry  is  an  alternative  to  retaining  the  embargo  on  arms.  It  is 
nothing  of  the  kind.  Trade  with  belligerents  In  goods  other  than 
arms  and  munitions  is  now  legal.  And  every  day  that  this  is 
permitted  without  regulations  there  lurks  danger  to  American 
shipping  with  attendant  danger  of  serious  consequences  to  peace. 

Senator  Tobet  rightly  argues  that  such  cash-and-carry  provi- 
sions should  be  enacted  immediately  to  avoid  American  ships  being 
sunk,  as  they  were  prior  to  United  States  entry  into  the  World  War. 

Representative  Wadsworth,  a  Republican  who  favors  repeal,  also 
backs  the  cash-and-carry  plan  for  shipments  to  belligerents,  term- 
ing It  the  "sensible"  course.  Senator  Pittman,  administration 
spokesman,  stressed  the  importance  of  the  title  transfer  and  cash- 
and-carry  provisions  of  the  pending  bill.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
they  can  be  made  to  see  that  the  enactment  into  law  is  urgent 
and  should  take  precedence  over  debate  on  the  arms  embargo. 

Otherwise,  the  bill  may  be  before  the  Senate  for  a  considerable 
time  before  a  final  vote  Is  reached.  The  highly  controversial  pro- 
posal for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  merits  and  will  evidently 
receive  prolonged  and  careful  consideration. 

It  Is  reported  administration  Senators  are  opposed  to  splitting 
the  bill.  They  think  It  will  be  easier  to  get  the  blU  passed  with 
the  arms-embargo  repeal  Included  If  the  admittedly  desirable 
restrictions  on  shipments  of  all  goods  to  belligerents  remain  part 
and  parcel  of  the  mcastire. 

Such  political  tactics  neglect  the  main  objective  of  all  neutrality 
legislation — to  keep  us  out  of  war.  That  objective,  that  eaeentlal 
and  all-important  aim.  requires  swift  action  in  the  field  where 
danger  Is  most  pressing. 

Secretary  HuU  has  urged  owners  of  American  cargo  ships  to 
keep  them  out  of  danger  aones.  But  he  admits  this  warning  has 
no  force  of  law  behind  it. 

Our  policy  in  thLs  vital  matter  should  not  depend,  even  tempo- 
rarily, upon  executive  flat.  That's  not  the  proper  method  of  con- 
stitutional, democratic  government. 

Congress  shonld  recogniae  the  need  of  action  and  promptly 
embody  in  law  these  vital  cash-and-carry  restrictions. 

[Prom  the  Mobile  Register  of  October  6,  1939] 

Tma-AND-CAUT  P«oro«AL  Shoolo  Bb  Coksdmub  BBrosB  BiCBAaao 

Act 

The  Senate.  In  its  avowed  desire  to  minimise  the  danger  of 
American  Involvement  In  the  European  war,  will  act  inconsistently 
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the  Appendix  cf  the  Congresional  Record,  volume  84.  pagrs 
1482  and  14S3.  but  in  order  that  it  may  appear  at  this  point 
I  ask  permission  a::ain  to  insert  it  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  V/ithout  objection,  it  is  so 
ordortd. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

THB  WHITX  HOI'SK. 

Apnl  14,  1939. 
His  Excpllency  Adoi.f  Ilm  ci. 

Chancelor  o'  the  Carman  Reich, 
Berlin.  Germ-any 
You  rt-allze  I  am  sure   that  throughout  the  world   hundred.s  of 
minion.^  of  human   be'.ngs  are  living   today   In  constant  ft-ar  of   a 
new  war  or  even  a  series  of  wars. 

The  exl.stence  of  thi.s  fear — and  the  possibility  of  such  a  con- 
flict— Is  of  doQniie  concern  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
V. horn  I  .=poak.  a.s  It  mu.st  al.'^o  be  to  the  peoples  of  tlie  othor  nations 
of  the  entire  Western  Hen-.i.-^phere  All  of  them  know  that  any  major 
war.  even  If  it  were  to  b>?  confined  to  other  continents,  must  bear 
heavily  on  them  during  its  continuance  and  also  for  generations  to 
conre 

E.-'cau~e  of  the  fact  th.it  after  th"  route  ter..=^l^n  In  which  the 
world  has  been  living  during  the  past  few  weeks  there  would  seem 
to  be  at  least  a  momentary  relaxation — because  no  troops  are  at 
thi.-^  moment  on  the  march — this  may  be  an  opportune  moment  for 
me  to  tend  y<)U  this  me- -age. 

On  a  prevlou^;  cccasi  m  I  have  addressed  you  in  behalf  of  the 
Fettlement  of  p-Utical.  economic,  and  social  problems  by  peaceful 
me'hrcis  an'i  v.i, hout  re-ort  to  arms. 

But  the  tide  of  events  seems  to  have  reverted  to  the  threat  of 
erni-s  If  such  threats  continue,  it  seems  inevitable  that  n:uch  of 
tiie  world  must  become  involved  in  common  ruin.  All  the  world — 
v.ctor  nations,  va'iqulshed  natlon.s  and  neutral  nations — will  suffer. 
I  refuse  to  believe  that  the  world  is.  of  neces."ity.  such  a  prSoner 
of  destiny.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  clear  thit  the  leaders  of  great 
nations  have  it  in  their  power  to  liberate  their  peoples  from  th« 
cl:  ;asrer  tiiat  impends  It  is  equ.illy  clear  that  In  th^r  own  minds 
and  In  their  own  hearts  the  peoples  themselves  desire  that  their 
ftars  be  ended 

It  is.  however,  unforitmately  necessary  to  take  cognizance  cf 
receriT  f:ict.<' 

Tlirte  nations  In  Europe  and  one  in  Africa  have  seen  their  inde- 
p>'i:d  'ut  existence  tem.ir.ated.  A  va.st  terrl'ory  In  another  Ind.'-- 
piudei.t  nation  of  the  Far  East  has  been  occupied  by  a  neighbor- 
ing stat;^  Reports,  which  we  tru.st  are  not  true,  ln.-ist  that  further 
nrt.s  of  a<T^res.sion  are  contemplated  against  still  other  Independent 
rialcns.  Plainly,  the  world  Is  moving  toward  the  m.cmeiu  when 
this  '=iruation  must  end  In  catastrophe  unle-s  a  more  rational  way 
of  ■guiding  events  is  found. 

You  have  repeat'-'dly  r,  =  -erted  that  you  and  the  German  people 
have  no  desire  for  war.     If  this  is  true,  tiiere  need  be  no  war. 

Nothing  can  persuade  the  peoples  cf  the  eartli  tliat  any  govern- 
ing power  has  any  right  or  need  to  inflict  the  consequences  cf  war 
on  it-s  own  or  any  other  people  save  In  the  cause  cf  self-evident 
home  defense 

III  m.aking  this  statement  we  as  Arrrericans  speak  not  throu-Th 
selh-hness  or  f'-ir  or  weakness.  li  we  sjieak  r.ow  it  is  with  tlie 
voice  of  strength  and  with  friend -h.p  for  manliind  It  l.s  still  cle\r 
to  me  that  lntern.»tional  problems  can  be  solved  at  the  council 
tiMe 

It  is  therefore  no  answer  to  th"  plea  for  peaceful  discu.s,-lon  for 
one  fide  to  plead  that  unless  they  receive  assurances  beforehand 
that  the  verdict  will  be  theirs  they  v.ill  not  lay  aside  their  arms. 
In  conference  rooms,  as  m  courts,  it  is  neccs.'-ar\'  that  both  sides 
cnt'-r  xipon  the  discus.'^ion  in  good  faith,  assuming  that  substantial 
Jujtice  will  accrue  to  both:  and  it  is  customary  and  necessary  that 
they  leave  their  arms  outside  the  room  where  thry  confer. 

I  ?v.\  convinced  that  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  greatly 
advanced  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  cbtai!i  a  frank  state- 
ment relating  to  the  pre.sent  and  future  policy  of  government.s. 

Because  the  United  States,  as  one  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  Is  not  involved  in  the  immediate  controversies  which 
have  arisen  in  Europe.  I  trtist  that  you  niay  be  willing  to  make 
such  a  statement  of  p  ilicy  to  me  as  the  head  of  a  nation  far 
removed  from  Europe  m  order  that  I,  acting  only  with  the  re- 
sponsibility and  oblu'atlon  of  a  friendly  Intermediary-,  may  com- 
municate such  declaration  to  other  nations  now  apprehensive  as 
to  the  course  which  the  policy  of  your  Government  may  take 

Are  you  willing  to  give  assurance  that  your  armed  forces  will 
r.ot  attack  or  Invade  the  territory  or  possessions  cf  the  following 
Independent  nations;  Finland.  Estonia.  Latvia,  Llthur.nia,  Sweden, 
Norway,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands.  Belgium,  Gre'it  Britain  and 
Ireland.  Prance.  Portu::r.l.  Spain.  Switrerland.  Liechtenstein.  Lux- 
emburg. Poland.  Hungary.  Fiumanla.  Yugoslavia.  Russia,  Bulearla, 
Greece.  Turkey,  Iraq,  the  Arabias.  Syrl:^,  Palestine   Eeypr.  and  Irtui? 

Such  an  ai^urance  clearly  must  apply  not  only  to  the  present 
day  but  al.«o  to  a  future  sufficiently  long  to  give  every  opportunity 
to  work  by  peaceful  methods  for  a  more  permanent  peace.  I 
therefore  suggest  that  you  construe  the  word  "future"  to  apply  to 
a  minimum  period  of  assured  nonaggression — 10  years  at  the 
lea5.t — a  quarter  of  a  cen'ury,  if  vie  dare  lock  that  far  ahead. 

If  such  assurance  l.«  given  by  your  Government,  I  will  immedi- 
ately transml:  it  lo  the  governm.ents  of  the  nations  I  have  named, 
and   I   wUl   slmaltancou^ly   inquire   whether,   as   I   am   reasouably 


sure,  each  of  the  nati'ins  enumerated  above  will  In  turn  give  like 
..&sira;.ee  for  transm.is.'^iun  to  you. 

Reciprocal  as-ur:;ncrs  such  as  I  h^ve  outlined  will  bring  to  the 
world  an  immedu.te  mea.sure  of  relief 

I  propose  that  if  it  is  sjivcn.  two  es.stnitial  problems  shall  promptly 
be  disru.ss'd  in  t'Ac  result. n,;  peaceftil  surroundings,  and  in  tl:r-se 
discussions  the  Government  of  the  Uniieu  States  will  gladly  take 
part 

The  di-'cussions  which  I  have  in  mind  relate  to  th"  n^ost  riT'^r. 
tlvc-  and  Immediate  manner  through  which  the  peoples  of  the  world 
rail  obtain  progressue  rel.ef  from  the  crushintj  burden  ( f  arma- 
ment which  Ls  each  day  bruie'ng  them  ni'ire  olosely  to  the  brink 
of  economic  disister.  Sim.ultimecusly  the  Government  of  the 
United  Suites  would  be  prepared  to  take  part  in  discussions 
looking  toward  tl.e  most  practical  manner  of  openin^T  up  avenues 
of  international  tmde  to  the  end  that  every  nation  of  the  earth 
may  be  enabled  to  buy  and  sell  on  equal  terms  in  the  world  market 
as  well  as  to  po.ssess  assurance  of  obtaining  the  materials  and 
products  of  peuceful  economic  life. 

At  the  same  time,  those  governm.ents  other  than  the  United 
States  which  are  directly  interested  could  undertake  stich  political 
dlscu.ssions  a.s  they  may  consider  necessary  or  desirable 

We  recognize  complex  world  problems  which  affect  all  humanity 
but  we  know  that  study  and  discu.s.s;cn  of  thtm  nui^t  be  held  In  an 
atmosphere  of  peace.  Such  lui  atmosphere  of  peace  cannot  exist 
if  netrotiations  are  overshadowed  by  the  threat  of  force  or  by  the 
fear  of  war. 

I  think  you  will  not  misunderstand  tlie  spirit  of  frankness  in 
which  I  send  ycu  this  me.s.safte.  Heads  cf  great  governments  in 
thi.i  hour  are  literally  responsihle  for  the  fate  of  hun.aiuty  in  the 
coming  years  They  cannot  fail  to  hear  the  prayers  of  the:r  peoples 
to  b*'  protected  from  the  foreseeable  chaos  of  war.  History  will 
hold  th>m  accountable  for  the  lives  and  the  happiness  of  all"  c\en 
unto  the  least. 

I  hope  that  your  answer  will  make  it  pcssible  for  hum.mlty  to 
lose  fear  and  regain  .secur.ty  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  .similar  mtssage  i.,  btmg  addroh,se'j  to  the  Chief  of  the  Italian 
Gjvcrnment, 

pRANKi  IN  D.  Roosevelt. 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Prej^ident.  the  President 
of  the  United  States  made  another  appeal  to  the  German 
"emperor."  This  appeal  \va.s  made  en  Aupu.-^t  24  last.  The 
appeal  was  i:ct  m.ade  direct  to  Mr.  Hitler.  It  \va,s  made  to 
him  indirectly  through  the  Km?  of  Italy.  I  think  this 
appeal  is  al.so  in  the  Congres-sional  Recohd.  but  in  order 
that  it  may  be  in  the  Record  at  this  point  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.'^ent  that  a  copy  of  the  appeal  of  AugT.ii-t  24  by  Mr.  Roose- 
velt bo  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objoction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  message  is  as  follows: 

Attain  a  crisis  in  world  affairs  mahes  clear  the  responsibility  of 
heads  of  nations  for  the  fate  oi  their  own  people  and.  Indeed,  of 
humanity  iLself.  It  is  becau.-e  of  traditional  accord  between  Itidy 
and  the  Unit-d  States  a-id  the  ties  of  consangumitv  betw-n  mil- 
lions of  our  c!tl^ens  tliat  I  feel  that  I  can  addresa  Your  Majesty 
in  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  world  peace. 

It  IS  my  beluf  and  that  of  the  American  people  that  Your 
Maje.-ty  and  Your  M.ijesty  s  Government  can  greatly  influence  the 
av.  r:in  :  of  an  outbreak  of  war  Any  general"  war  wiuld  cau.^e  to 
suflfer  all  nations,  wheth.r  belligerent  or  neutral,  whether  viet.irs 
or  vanquished,  and  would  clearly  bring  devastation  to  th»  peoples 
and  perhaps  to  the  gcvcruments  of  some  nations  mo.A  directly 
concerned 

The  friends  of  the  Italian  people,  and  among  them  the  American 
people,  ci  uld  cnlv  regard  with  erief  the  destroction  of  great 
achievement.?  which  European  nations  and  the  Ilahan  nation  la 
particular   have  attained  during  the  pa^t  generation. 

We  In  America,  having  welded  a  h.omogeneous  nation  out  of 
niany  nationalities,  often  find  it  difScult  to  visualize  the  ani- 
mosities which  ro  often  have  created  cri.-es  amr.ng  nations  of 
Europe  which  are  smaller  than  ours  in  population  and  in  territory, 
but  we  accept  the  face  that  these  nations  have  an  absolute  right 
to  maintain  their  national  Independence  if  they  so  de.'-ire  If  that 
be  sound  dfx-trine,  then  It  must  apply  to  the  weaker  nations  as 
well  as  to  the  stronger 

Acceptance  of  this  means  peace,  becau.se  fear  of  ngctres.'^lon  ends. 
The  all.  rn'tlve,  which  means  of  necesisitv  efforts  h>-^' the  strong  to 
dominate  the  weak,  will  lead  not  onlv  to  war  but  to  long  future 
y-ars  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  vlcU-rs  and  to  rebellion  on  tlie 
part  of  the  vanqui.shcd.     S*^)  history  teaches  us. 

On  April  14  last  I  suggested  in  es-sence  an  understanding  that 
no  armed  forces  -hould  attack  or  invade  the  territory  of  any"oth.er 
independent  nation,  end  that  this  heme  a-s.-ured,  discussions  be 
undertaken  to  seek  proirressive  relief  from  the  burden  of  arma- 
ments atid  to  open  avenues  of  international  trade,  including 
tcurces  of  r.»w  materials  necetsary  to  the  peaceful  economic  life  of 
each  nation. 

I  said  that  In  these  dlscu.ssions  the  Ur.lted  States  would  gladly 
take  part  And  such  p -aceful  conversions  would  make  it  wholly 
possible  for  governments  other  than   the   United  States   to   enter 


Into  peaceful    (liscu:»lons   of   political   or   territorial   problenu   In 

wluch  thev  were  directly  concerned 

Were  it  possible  t"T  Your  Majesty's  Government  to  formu- 
late propnsabi  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  jM^esent  crisis  along 
these  lines,  you  are  assured  of  tbe  earnest  sjinpatliy  of  the 
Uni'ed  Stales. 

Th.  Go- •  rnnent":  of  Italy  and  the  United  S'at>js  today  advance 
tho^e  i.iefll"*  o!  Ch»":stianity  which  of  late  seems  so  often  to  have 
been  obfi-ured 

n.f  uu.iLAid  voicps  of  countless  nUllions  of  human  beings  ask 
that  thc\  shall  r.ot  be  vainly  sacrificed  again. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  this  Nation 
ha.s  nut  been  sdent;  tlijs  Nation  has  not  been  inactive.  A  plea 
for  peace  made  by  the  United  Slates  was  not  eveu  dignified 
by  a  reply.  Before  a  vote  comes  on  the  motion  to  adjourn,  in 
order  that  our  President  again  may  be  importuned  and  be- 
seeched  and  requested  to  intervene  in  this  world  catastrophe, 
I  desire,  as  I  said,  to  state  my  reasons  for  my  vote,  which  on 
this  motion  when,  and  if  made,  will  be  "no." 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  war  is  the  normal 
state  of  Europe. 

Whether  or  not  that  statement  is  justified,  history  shows 
that  practically  every  foot  of  European  soil  through  war  has 
been  drenched  with  himian  blood. 

Whatever  the  motive,  some  of  the  countries  of  the  eastern 
world  seem  to  use  the  blood  and  flesh  and  bones  of  their 
sons.  and.  too  often,  of  the  mothers  and  children  to  fertilize 
the  soil  of  their  war-swept  and  devastated  lands. 

I  recTiet  that  history  shows  that  our  own  beloved  country 
has  made  contributions  to  some  of  the  war  scenes  of  the 
madmen  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

But  we  need  not  do  that  again.  We  are  not  obligated  to 
either  adjust  or  act  as  an  arbiter  in  the  adjustment  of  the 
partition  fences  in  the  backyards  of  either  Europe  or  of  any 
other  nation  on  earth. 

The  United  States  is  made  up  of  peac^-loving  people. 

We  covet  the  land  of  no  other  nation.  Our  national  policy 
Js  not  one  of  imperiali.sm.  Had  it  been  so,  Cuba  would  today 
be  ba.sking  under  the  waves  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  The 
Philippines  would  still  be  governed  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Just  as  soon  as  any  of  our  Territories  are  ready  for  self- 
government  they  will  either  be  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of 
States  or  they  will  be  granted  the  right  and  opportunity  of 
forming  a  government  according  to  specifications  of  their 
own  making. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  already  passed  upon  these 
propositions. 

We  had  our  choice  of  becoming  entangled  In  the  Internal 
affairs  of  Europe  and  the  world,  but  the  people  chose  to  keep 
out  of  the  League  of  Nations. 

We  later  had  our  chance  a  second  time  of  becoming 
involved  in  Euiopean  entanglements,  and  a  second  time  our 
people  chose  to  keep  out  of  the  World  Court. 

Now,  a  nation  which  withdrew  from  the  League,  by  sugges- 
tion at  least,  se^ms  to  desire  that  our  counti-y,  acting  through 
our  President,  intervene  by  suggesting  an  armistice  and  such 
armistice  to  be  followed  by  a  so-called  peace  conference. 

What  would  be  the  restilt  of  such  a  movement? 

The  answer  no  one  can  possibly  foretell.  The  issue  changes 
from  day  to  day. 

What  is  the  issue  today? 

The  British  and  French  demand  seems  to  be  that  Hitler 
must  be  destroyed  and  that  Hitlerism  must  be  banished  from 
the  earth. 

The  Hitler  demand  seems  to  be  that  all  nations,  save 
Russia,  must  keep  their  feet  off  and  their  hands  out  of  the 
adjustment  of  the  problems  of  central  and  eastern  Europe. 

My  judgment  dictates  that  we  should  not  ncv/.  in  time  of 
war,  consent  to  attempt  to  i)erform  a  service  which  our  coun- 
try has  on  at  least  two  occasions,  after  long  and  careful 
coniiideration  and  deliberation,  decided  not  to  either  perform 
or  to  become  a  member  of  an  international  tribunal  especially 
created  to  adjust  Just  such  problems  as  those  which  have 
arisen  in  all  too  many  jwrtions  of  the  world. 

Mr,  President,  in  support  of  my  position,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  la  the  Record  in  connection  with 


my  remarks  the  leading  editorial  in  the  Sunday  Star  of  the 
Issue  of  yesterday,  October  8.  Before  inserting  the  wliole 
article  I  wl&h  to  read  the  first  sentence  and  the  concluding 
sentence.    The  first  sentence  is  as  follows: 

There  l*  no  Indication  that  President  Roosevelt  will  fall  in'o  the 
peace  trap  Berlin  ha.s  set  for  blm. 

The  last  sentence  is  as  follows: 

Under  all  the  circumsiances.  which  Include  a  year  and  more  of 
violent  abuse  of  Mr  Ro-isevelt  and  America  In  the  Government - 
controlled  NutiI  press.  Germany's  expectation.^  that  v.e  should  now 
snatch  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  Is  as  ixxincere  as  It  Is  ironicaL 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ordered. 
The  editorial  is  as  follows: 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


HISTOKT    REPEATS   tTSWLT 

There  Is  no  indication  that  President  Floosevelt  will  fall  into  the 
peace  trap  Berlin  has  set  for  him.  "'Inspired"  sources  In  the 
Wilhelmstrasse.  which  means  Nazi  government  spokesmen,  utiliz- 
ing Hitler's  Reichstag  speech  as  a  springboard,  have  launched  the 
suggestion  that  "there  is  still  a  glorious  opportunity  for  Mr, 
Roosevelt,  as  head  of  the '  largest  neutral  power,  to  step  in  and 
gather  copious  laurels."  Were  the  American  President,  it  is  added, 
"to  come  forward  with  a  proposal  for  an  armistice.  Chancellor 
Hitler  would  accept  unconditionally"  As  further  bait,  Beilm 
dangles  before  Waslilngton  the  possibility  that  the  Reich  govern- 
ment might  even  consent  to  the  holding  of  a  peace  conference 
here  or  somewhere  else  In  the  Americas,  "far  from  the  scene  of 
the  European  stxlfe." 

It  is  no  unprecedented  gesture  that  the  Germans  put  forth. 
In  December  1916  while  the  cause  of  the  Central  Powers  was  stjll 
in  the  ascendant,  though  Germany  was  progressively  feeling  the 
pinch  of  the  blockade,  the  Kaiser's  government  aniiounced  its 
willingness  to  enter  into  peace  negotiations — under  conditions  not 
dissimilar  from  those  Nazi  Germany  now  faces.  Berlin's  language, 
like  Hitler's  in  the  Reichstag  last  Friday,  was  bombastic  and 
truculent.  It  breathed  of  the  Reich's  "unconquerable  strength" 
end  of  Its  "gigantic  advantages"  over  Its  adversaries,  despite  In- 
feriority In  numbers  and  war  material.  Like  Hitler,  the  Kaiser's 
spokesmen  hinted  at  the  futility  of  the  war's  continuance,  the 
retu-n  of  Germany'^;  colonies,  annexation  of  a  large  part  of  Serbia 
to  Austria-Hungary  and  settlement  of  the  Balkan  question  by  a 
general  European  conference.  It  was  apparent  to  all  concerned — 
as  it  is  apparent  today — that  the  mainspring  of  Germany's  zeal  for 
peace  was  the  realization  that  she  wished  to  negotiate  while  her 
fortunes  were  at  high  tide  and  In  the  consciousness  that  the  mili- 
tary situation  was  more  favorable  than  It  was  likely  ever  to  te 
at'aln. 

The  Allies  promptly  characterized  the  German  offer  as  a  "sham 
pii'posal"  and  "war  maneuver"  too  transparent  for  serioiis  con- 
sideration. They  declared,  as  Britain  and  Prance  are  now  declai- 
Ing.  their  unwillingness  to  treat  unless  Germany  and  her  con- 
federates were  read v  to  make  adequate  reparation  for  the  past 
and  adequate  Brc\irity  for  the  future.  In  his  maiden  speech  to 
the  IIovLse  of  Commons  as  Prime  Minister,  Etevid  Lloyd  George 
quoted  Lincoln  in  a  like  situation — "We  accepted  the  war  for  en 
object,  a  worthy  object.  The  war  will  end  when  that  object  Ifl 
attained.     Under  God,  I  hope  it  will  never  end  until  that  time!" 

There  .are  definite,  practical  reasons  why  President  Roosevelt 
could  not,  at  this  stage,  succumb  to  Nazi  blandishments  about  the 
chance  for  glory  that  would  await  him  as  peacemaker.  In  the  first 
place  he  could  tender  no  such  offer  unless  assured  In  advance  that 
the  allies  desired  such  Initiative  on  his  part.  In  the  second  place. 
the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  could  not  conceivably  essay 
the  role  Hitler  would  assign  him  on  any  such  basis  for  peace  as  the 
terms  of  allied  surrender  put  forth  In  the  Reichstag  speech.  That 
"last  offer"  by  the  Fuehrer  calls  for  recognition  of  the  Polish  dis- 
memberment' the  return  of  the  German  colonies,  the  recognition 
of  Russo-German  hegemony  in  eastern  and  southeastern  Europe,  and 
for  other  victory  terms  for  Germany  which  merit  only  Anglo-Frencti 
contempt. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  studied  rudeness  which  the  President  and  the 
United  States  Goverriment  exi>erlenc€d  at  Germany's  hands  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  and  long  before  to  peace  ap- 
peals addrebsed  to  the  German  Chancelor  and  former  President 
Moscickl,  of  Poland,  on  August  24,  Hitler  did  not  reply  until  his 
troops  had  actually  moved  against  the  Poles,  When  he  did  answer 
It  was  to  accuse  Poland  of  provoking  a  situation  which  barred 
mediation.  In  1  year  Mr.  Roosevelt  sent  five  appeals  to  Hitler,  and 
only  the  first  and  last  were  answered  through  diplomatic  channels. 
The  third  appeal.  In  which  the  President  last  April  offered  himself 
ah  a  transmitting  agent  for  nonaggresslon  pledges  between  Germany 
and  various  European  and  Asiatic  nations  was  rejected  by  Hitler  in 
a  bitter  public  speech. 

Under  all  the  circumstances,  which  Included  a  year  and  more  of 
violent  abuse  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  and  America,  In  the  government- 
controlled  Nazi  press,  Germany's  expectation  that  we  should  now 
snatch  her  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire  Is  as  Insincere  as  it  is  ironical. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  if  the  motion 
is  made  to  adjourn  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  to  the 
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President   that   he  proceed   to  intervene   in   the   European 
troubles  for  the  reasons  stated  I  shall  vote  "no." 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  are  a  few  features 
involving  the  legal  technicalities  of  the  pending  measure 
which  it  seems  to  me  should  be  profoundly  and  thoroughly 
explored.  I  feel  that  not  only  is  there  a  common  misappre- 
!:en--:un  on  the  part  of  the  public  with  leference  to  them,  but 
inquiries  have  revealed  that  there  is  a  great  and  real  degree 
of  uncertainty  among  many  of  the  Senators  themselves. 
Without  in  any  way  appearing  in  the  role  of  one  presump- 
tuous enough  to  instruct  other  Senators,  I  nonetheless  wish 
to  call  to  their  attention  some  of  the  features  of  this  meas- 
ure, so  that  we  may  analyze  them  together. 

I  should  like  to  point  out,  specifically  that  sections  11  to  19. 
inclusive,  of  the  pending  joint  resolution,  if  it  shall  pa-ss.  wili 
become  cjjerativc  at  once.  Those  sections  wiU  contain 
within  them  a  rcpeaier  clause  which  repeals  completely  evciy 
protection  afforded  to  us  in  the  American  Continent  by  our 
neutrality  legislation  of  1935.  of  1936,  and  of  1937.  On  the 
other  hand,  Mr.  President,  the  first  10  sections  of  this  joint 
resolution  depend  entirely  upon  the  exercise  of  certain  discre- 
tion. 

If  I  may  direct  attention,  then,  to  section  1  of  the  joint 
resolution,  we  find  it>— shall  we  call  it  a  self-starter — with- 
cut  the  operation  of  which  not  another  feature  of  the  first 
10  .sections  of  the  joint  resolution  will  ever  b?come  operative, 
and  the  commencement  of  the  train  of  circumstances  which 
Will  invoke  their  operation  under  the  terms  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution will  reside  in  the  President  of  the  United  States 
primarily. 

Before  sections  1  to  10.  inclusive,  shall  be  operative  the 
President  must  find  that  there  shall  exist  a  state  of  war  be- 
tween foreign  states,  and  in  addition  he  must  find  "that  it  is 
necessary  to  prom^ote  the  secui'ity  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States"  before  any  proclamation  shall  issue.  Unless  and 
until  the  proclamation  shall  issue,  the  first  10  sections  of  this 
joint  resolution  do  not  apply  at  all. 

Mr.  President,  there  ij  another  escape  clause,  to  use  the 
Iangu:^ge  of  legal  draftsmen,  which  has  been  inserted  into 
i-eciioa  1  and  which  is  new  to  this  joint  resolution.  That 
additional  escape  clause  divides  the  responsibility  be- 
tween the  President  on  the  one  hand  and  the  Congress  on  the 
other,  for  it  provides  that  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, may  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists  and  that  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  United  States  are  involved.  That  state 
of  alTalrs,  Mr.  President,  will  produce  identically  the  situation 
in  the  future  which  has  existed  with  reference  to  Japan  dur- 
irg  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  yield  for  a  question. 
I  should  like  an  answer,  of  course,  if  I 


Mr.  DANAHER 
Mr.  CONNALLY. 
a^k  the  question. 
Mr.  DANAHER. 
Mr.  CONNALLY. 


I  dare  say  I  will  undertake  to  give  it. 
Does  the  Senator  favor  striking  out  the 
reference  to  Congress,  and  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands 
of  the  President  alone? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  phrase  his  question  in 
such  a  way  as  to  include  both  the 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  was  complaining  that  the 
first  section  of  the  joint  resolution  provided  that  whenever 
the  President  should  find  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  or 
whenever  the  Congress  should  by  concurrent  resolution  find 
that  a  state  of  war  existed,  the  President  should  issue  a 
proclamation,  and  so  forth.  Does  the  Senator  favor  striking 
cut  all  about  the  Congress,  and  leaving  the  decision  to  the 
President  alone?  "^^ 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator has  omitted  from  his  question  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant elements  which  has  been  Inserted  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion as  an  escape  clause,  in  this  particular 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  whether  or  not 
he  favors  taking  out  the  escape  clause  and  leaving  it  to  the 
President  to  determine  when  a  state  of  war  exists. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  answer  the  Senator  in  this  way: 
This  is  typical  of  the  sort  of  thin*  that  must  be  explored,  and  < 


has  never  been  explained  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  can  explain  it  if  the  Senator  will  first 
answer  my  question.  He  promised  that  if  I  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion he  would  answer  it.  I  have  a^ked  the  question.  I  should 
like  to  have  him  answer  it.  Docs  the  Senator  favor  striking 
out  the  clause  giving  the  Congress  the  ri^ht  to  determine 
when  there  is  a  state  of  war.  and  leaving  the  language  simply 
applicable  to  the  President  to  determine  when  there  is  a  state 
of  war?  That  is  a  plain,  common-sense.  New  England  ques- 
tion, and  I  should  like  to  have  an  answer  to  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  a  perfectly  plain,  common-sense, 
New  England  question,  as  the  Senator  just  described  it,  well 
propounded  by  a  New  England  Texan.     [Laughter.] 

I  will  say  that  the  Senator  from  Texas  must  include  in  the 
question  the  element  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  Oihcr- 
wisc,  his  question  is  meaningless,  and  so  would  the  answer  to 
It  be. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  question  applies  both  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  Congress. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  With  that  understanding  and  with  that 
inclusion,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  this  clause  ought  not 
to  be  in  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  other  words,  we  should  strike  out  the 
reference  to  Congress? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  And  leave  the  decision  entirely  to  the 
President? 

Mr.  DAN.\HER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senate  did  that  in  the  measure 
which  v,-as  previously  before  us. 

Mr.  DANAHER      The  one  which  is  now  the  law? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  House  of  Representatives  put  in 
the  congressional  provision.  The  Hou^e  insisted  on  saying 
that  if  the  President  should  not  find  a  state  of  war  to  exist. 
the  Congress  couid  decid--  by  a  concurrent  resolution  that  a 
state  of  war  existed.  That  is  why  that  provision  is  in  the 
committee  amendment.  It  is  through  deference  to  the  views 
of  the  House.  The  House  felt  that  it  would  remove  the 
charge  that  the  President  might  be  partial  and  tliat  he  would 
not  declare  a  state  of  war.  As  a  safeguard  in  such  a  case 
the  Congress,  the  direct  representatives  of  the  people,  could 
find  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Tiiat  is  all  the  •catch" 
there  is  in  it.  If  there  is  any  "catch"  that  is  the  "catch."  I 
cannot  see  any  "catch." 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
contribution;  but  let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  is  incorrect.     The  law  today  reads  specifically,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  Congress  in  any  way  whatever 
that— 

V.Tienevpr  thf  President  chall  find  that  thorp  pxl.«t3  a  state  of 
war  between,  or  amcng,  two  or  more  foreign  .states,  the  President 
shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  .shall  theieaiter  be  unlawful  to 
expert,  or  to  attrmpt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported  arm.s. 
nmmunltlcn,  or  Implements  of  war  from  any  place  m  the  Umied 
States — • 

And  so  forth.  That  is  the  embargo  clause  upon  which  the 
whole  thing  turns. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  D-\>L\HER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  However,  what  the  Senator  from  Texas 
said  was  that  at  the  last  session  the  House,  in  considr'ring 
the  pending  neutrality  measure,  inserted  the  prevision  re- 
ferred to.  If  the  Senator  will  read  the  language  on  page  2 
of  the  House  draft,  which  is  stricken  cut  by  the  Senate 
amendment,  it  provides:  / 

Tliat  whenever  the  President  or  Confess  bv  concurrent  resolu- 
tion .shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreiKn 
states — ■ 

And  so  forth.  Tliat  bears  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  already  said.  The  House  put  that  provision  in  the 
pendin?  measure.  If  I  did  net  say  the  pending  measure.  I 
meant  the  pending  measure.  That  provision  was  inserted  in 
the  committee  amendment.  Out  of  deference  to  the  ex- 
pressed view  oX  the  House  already  earned  in  the  pending 
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m^'asure  we  carried  the  .same  language  in  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  DAWAHER.     But  the  Senator 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  So  far  as  thf'  Senator  from  Texas  is 
ccn.uTn-'d  hf  dor';  not  care  \\h''Mirr  that  provision  is  in  or 
out.  I  am  plad  the  S«  nator  ironi  Connecticut  is  willing  to 
tru-t  ih'^  Prt  >id<  nt  of  the  Uni;rd  States.  The  Senator  from 
Texns  is  wiling  to  trust  the  President;  and  if  the  other 
Senators  associated  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
sliould  come  to  the  same  opinion  we  could  get  through  with 
the  p*^nding  legislation  much  more  quickly,  and  we  could 
pass  an  act  which  would  be  expressive  of  the  will  of  the 
Cor^nss  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  The  Record  will  bear  witness,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  eilect  that  I  have  ever  trusted  the  President  of 
the  United  StaKs,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  we 
cannot  do  so  now.  Tne  Pi'e.'^ident  of  the  United  States  long 
in  advance  told  the  Congress  what  his  plan  was.  I  read  from 
the  President's  message  of  September  21: 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  International  law  are  the 
crux  of  this  i.'sue. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Sena'or  from  Texas  that  if  we  adopt  the 
languapp  which  is  in  .section  1  (a)  we  shall  have  a  return  to 
international  law.  The  Presidnnt  need  not  find  that  a  state 
of  v.-ar  exi.-^ts.  or  he  need  not  find  that  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  United  States  are  involved;  and  if  he  fails  to  find  that 
either  of  these  conditions  prevails,  it  necessarily  follows  that 
sections  1  to  10  wiU  never  become  operative.  What  becomes 
of  the  so-called  neutrality  provision  that  we  are  now  under- 
taking to  d  cidc?    There  simply  will  not  be  any. 

If  v.-e  write  m  a  claus-  to  the  effect  that  the  Congress  itself 
i\\.\\\  have  concurrent  jurisdiction,  there  is  no  reason  In  the 
world  why  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  say, 
"This  is  an  issue  for  ConG;ress  to  decide.  It  is  not  for  me  to 
handle";  and  the  net  result  will  be  that,  just  as  we  find  with 
icfertnce  to  Japan  over  the  past  2  years,  we  cannot  tell  those 
who  are  c;isualties  to  the  number  of  a  million  or  more  that  a 
state  of  war  doc?  not  exist  over  there  or  that  we  in  the  United 
States  do  not  officially  know  it.  We  have  never  invoked  the 
embargo  with  respect  to  Japan.  We  could  invoke  it  in  other 
places. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut if  he  is  aware  that  on  the  3d  day  of  March  1937, 
when  a  very  distinguished  Senator  offered  an  amendment 
which  earned  this  bmitation  upon  the  action  of  the  Presi- 
de nt.  nearly  all  the  Republicans  of  the  United  States  Senate 
expreseed  approval  of  the  very  section  to  which  the  Senator 
is  now  addre.  sing  his  remarks?  As  we  were  considering  the 
matter  at  that  time,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Borah)  to  limit  the  power  of  the  President 
to  put  into  effect  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  by  adding  the  very  provision  to  which  the 
Senacor  has  referred,  namely,  "that  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  I  believe  it 
was  regarded  by  Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  as  a  limita- 
tion upon  the  discretion  of  the  President.  Therefore  it 
attrac^'d  the  almost  unanimoas  support  of  those  on  this  side 
of  the  Senate.  The  yea-and-nay  vote  stood:  Yeas  31,  nays 
43,  not  voting  21.  I  ask  the  Senator  if,  in  arriving  at  his 
objection  to  this  limitation  upon  the  power  of  the  President, 
he  has  studied  the  debate  and  the  Record  relating  to  that 
very  language? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont,  I  will  say  that  I  have  read  the  Record  but 
not  "studied"  it  in  the  sense  in  which  I  should  like  to  use 
that  exprci-sion  with  reference  to  general  preparation.  I 
have  read  it. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vermont  for  his  observation,  but 
I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  do  not  stand  here  as  a 
Republican.  I  do  not  stand  here  as  a  Democrat.  I  do  not 
stand  here  as  one  who  does  or  does  not  trust  the  President. 
I  stand  here  as  one  who  is  regarding  the  condition  of  the 


United  States  in  world  affairs  today,  when  we  have  a  law  on 
the  statute  books  which  represents  the  voice  of  tiie  American 
people,  under  the  terms  of  which  we  may  not  sell  munitions 
to  any  belligerent  in  the  world  wherever  a  state  of  war  exists, 
as  defined  by  the  President  in  his  proclamation. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  find  efforts  bemg  made  to  relax 
the  protection  which  we  gave  ourselves  through  our  spokes- 
men in  the  Congress  4  years  ago  and  2  years  apo.  I  find 
efforts  being  made.  Mr.  President,  to  ship  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  one  side  in  a  war.  So  I  say  that  when  we  undertake 
to  analyze  what  the  law  does  we  must  look  at  the  joint  reso- 
lution as  it  may  pass;  for  then  the  words  in  our  legislative 
act  will  control,  and  not  speeches  on  the  fioor,  not  intentions, 
not  what  somebody  did  2  years  ago  or  4  years  ago,  or  whether 
or  not  he  was  a  Republican.  Such  considerations  wili  not 
control. 

What  does  the  joint  resolution  provide?  If  we  adopt  the 
language  in  its  present  form,  it  is  perfectly  apparent,  turning 
to  section  2  or  section  3,  and  so  on  through,  that  not  one  of 
those  sections  can  ever  become  operative  unless  and  until  a 
proclamation  is  issued  by  the  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  mvite  the  attention  of  the 

Senate  to  section  2 : 

Sec.  2  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shal!  have  Is-^ued  a  proclama- 
tion under  tlie  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  cany  any  passengers  or  any 
articles  or  materials  tc  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Is  not  the  Senator  mistaken  in 
the  conclusion  he  draws?  Under  section  1  (a)  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress  by  concuiTent  resolution  has  the 
power  to  declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two 
states;  and  if  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  shall 
have  taken  that  step  and  have  made  that  declaration,  then 
the  provision  in  line  8  of  page  15,  section  1  (a),  is  a  manda- 
tory provision  so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned.  So, 
throughout  the  various  sections  of  the  joint  resolution,  where 
it  says,  "if  the  President  shall  have  issued  the  proclamation 
provided  in  section  1  (a),"  it  refers  to  the  proclamation,  the 
issuance  of  which  is  mandatory  upon  the  President  under 
the  words  in  line  8  of  page  15,  which  is  a  part  of  section  1. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington directed  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  a  question, 
which  began,  "Is  not  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  mis- 
taken?" Answering  categorically,  the  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut is  not  mistaken.  What  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
said  was — and  this  is  the  law.  and  this  is  the  fact,  and  this  is 
the  joint  resolution — that  whenever  the  President  shall  have 
issued  a  proclamation,  this  measure  shall  become  operative 
in  the  section  to  which  that  clause  applies;  but  the  proclama- 
tion may  be  issued  only  under  two  sets  of  circumstances: 
First,  when  the  President  himself  shall  find  that  certain 
conditions  exist;  or,  secondly,  when  the  Congress  itself  shall 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  to  that  effect. 

Since  when,  however,  do  we  have  to  write  a  measure  which 
says  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  from  now  on 
shall  be  authorized  to  pass  appropriate  legislation?  Will 
not  Congress  be  here  next  year  or  the  year  after  that?  Have 
matters  reached  such  a  point  that  if  we  should  be  in  session 
next  March,  if  that  clause  were  not  in  the  pending  joint 
resolution,  we  could  not  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  whether 
the  President  liked  it  or  not? 

It  is  perfectly  apparent  that  a  concurrent  resolution  may 
be  adopted  by  this  body  without  its  ever  being  referable  to 
the  President.  So  we  do  not  need  that  language  in  the  joint 
resolution  unless  it  is  an  escape  clause,  and  that  is  the  only 
reason  it  is  there. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut a  question.    Assuming  that  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  should  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  finding 
that  a  i^tate  of  war  exists  between  two  foreign  states,  is  there 
anything  in  the  Constitution  which  would  compel  the  Presi- 
d>  nt  of  the  United  States  to  issue  the  proclamation  under 
thoi-c  circumstances? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Does  the  Senator  mean  if  we  were  to 
take  out  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  the  language  ap- 
pearing in  line  4  on  page  15?  Is  that  what  the  Senator 
means,  may  I  ask? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Perhaps,  I  did  not  make  myself  clear;  but  this 
thoutcht  occurred  to  me  as  I  read  the  language  of  section  1 
•  ai  : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  the  power,  under 
that  section,  to  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two 
foieign  statf>s.  Upon  that  finding,  under  the  language  of  the 
joint  resolution,  the  President  shall  u-sue  a  proclamation. 
The  point  to  which  I  am  now  directing  the  attention  cf  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  and  the  one  in  which  I  am  inter- 
ested. IS  whether  or  not  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  b''  bound  to  issue  a  proclamation  even  though  the 
Ccnsr.'ss  of  the  United  States  did  find  that  a  state  of  war 
existed.  Until  such  a  proclamation  issued,  as  the  Senator 
say.s.  nofhiny;  could  be  done  under  the  previous  section. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  for  hi.s  interest.  I  recogn.ze  how  genuine  it  is;  and 
I  am  perfectly  certain  that  if  additional  Senators  in  this  body 
will  direct  their  attention  to  what  this  language  actually  is. 
there  will  be  renewed  interest  in  this  whole  legislation  of  a 
typ-  tt-.af  will  profoundly  and  deeply  explore  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Does  not  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
reco:n;i'e  the  diff'  rence  between  a  separate  and  independent 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  Congress  at  some  time  in 
the  future,  which  it  would  have  a  right  to  do,  as  being  bind- 
ing on  the  Pi-esident,  and  a  provision  of  law  which  we  are 
writing  into  this  joint  resolution  which  gives  Congress  no 
authority  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  in  addition  to  that 
which  it  would  have  anyway,  but  which  does,  by  a  law  which 
Is  to  be  signed  by  the  Pres-d.nt,  have  the  effect  of  a  statute, 
and  !  hereby  bind  him,  whereas  an  independent  concurrent 
resniution  might  not  do  so? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  recognize  that  the  point  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  well  taken,  strictly  legally  and 
properly  so  drawn.  However,  if  we  now  are  being  a.'-ked  to 
change  our  position  with  reference  to  neutrality  legislation 
enacted  2  years  ago,  \  .say  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
why  we  c  innot  do  the  same  thing  next  March  without  having 
any  P'-rmi.^sive  clau.se  in  this  joint  resolution.  Tliai  is  all  I 
say 

Mr    LUCAS  and  Mr   NORRIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield,  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
merely  to  clear  up  the  point. 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  question  in  which  I  am 
interested  deals  with  the  executive  power  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States  under  the  Constitution.  As  I  read  this  sec- 
tion, the  thought  occurred  to  me,  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
mandatory  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  is.sue 
a  pnclamaticn  if  the  Congress  of  the  Unit-ed  States  should 
f^nd  by  concurrent  resolution  that  a  state  of  war  existed 
between  two  foreign  states. 

I  frankly  and  candidly  say  that  I  have  not  given  the  ques- 
tion much  thought.  It  may  be  that  I  am  wrong,  but  it 
occurred  to  me  that  there  was  a  possibility  that  under  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  President  would  not 
be  compelled  to  follow  the  concurrent  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Concrress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me.  I  think  the 
President  would  not  be  bound  by  an  independent  concurrent 
re-clution.  as.de  frcm  a  statute  which  we  are  undertaking  to 
write;  but  I  think,  under  this  joint  resolution,  if  it  should  be 
enacted  as  it  is  now  written,  the  President  would  be  just  as 
much  bound  to  recognize  a  concurrent  resolution  provided 


for  here,  which  Is  a  part  of  a  statute  we  are  proposing  to 
enact,  as  he  is  bound  to  issue  a  proclamation  putting  into 
effect  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  under  a  statute  previcu.-ly  en- 
acted by  Congress. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  further  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  sincerely  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
Is  correct  in  his  conclusions  up<in  that  subject,  because  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  concerned  he  would  be  ready 
to  vote  for  a  joint  resolution  saymg  in  sub.stance  that  Jvip.m 
and  China  are  at  war,  for  everybody  knows  that  thry  are 
and  have  been  for  a  couple  of  years;  yet,  notwithstanding  that 
fact,  we  continue  under  the  present  Embargo  Art  to  ."^ell  war 
supplies  and  munitions  to  those  countries.  If  that  be  true, 
we  would  have  the  power,  as  I  view  the  matter,  under  a 
proper  joint  resolution,  to  declare  that  a  .^tate  of  war  existed; 
and  if  the  contention  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  cor- 
rect. It  would  be  mandatory  upon  the  President  uf  the  United 
States  to  issue  such  a  proclamition  so  finding  in  the  language 
laid  dowTi  in  section  1  of  the  mea.sure. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  so:  and  in  addition  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  right  of  Congress  to  tal;e  he  initiative  in  a  matter 
of  that  sort  if  it  saw  fit  to  do  so,  the  language  of  ihc  measure 
before  us  rather  sanctifies — if  I  may  use  that  word  with 
rtgard  to  any  law— the  obligation  cf  the  President  to  recog- 
nize a  statute  wh:ch  Congrt  ss  passes.  wh:ch  he  must  sign  in 
order  to  make  it  effective,  just  as  the  Embargo  Act  nuw 
requires  him.  and  it  is  mandatory  that  he  is,oue  the  proclama- 
tion which  he  has  issued. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  .^^hould  like  to  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Nebra.-ka 
I  Mr.  NoRRisl.  if  I  may.  The  Senator  desired  to  ask  a 
question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  thank  thp  Senator. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
!Mr.  B.ARKLEYl  ha.s  made  the  point  which  I  wanted  to  make 
in  my  question.  I  recognize  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  should  like,  however,  to  a:.k  him  a 
question. 

Suppo;^  we  pass  this  joint  resolution  with  s^rtion  1  just 
as  It  is  now  written.  It  becomes  a  law.  It  is  signed  by  the 
President.  It  must  be  so  signed  before  becoming  a  law. 
Under  that  law  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  President,  as  we 
provide  in  various  kinds  of  law.;,  to  take  certain  action  if  a 
certain  other  thing  occurs.  That  thing  in  this  case  is  that 
Congress  declares  by  a  concurrent  re^-olution  that  a  state  of 
war  exists.  The  action  of  the  President  then  is  in  response 
to  a  law  which  we  passed  and  which  he  signed. 

Suppose  that  happens.  Suppcse  the  law  shall  be  enacted, 
and  the  President  dries  not  act,  and  then  with  this  law  on  the 
statute  bocks,  the  Congress  passes  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Under  that  ccncurrrnt  resolution  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the 
President,  m  acccrd.mce  with  the  law.  to  issue  a  proclamatinn. 
Dees  the  Senator  question  that  the  President  would  issue  the 
proclamation  in  such  a  case? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  perfectly  fair 
question.  I  first  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  for  his 
kind  personal  reference,  and  now  I  answer  solely  and  specifi- 
cally the  question  he  has  asked. 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  President  would 
have  the  power  to  say  that  a  state  of  war  does  not  exist  in 
Japan  and  Ciiina,  just  as  during  the  past  2  years  he  has 
refrained  from  so  saying,  under  the  existing  law,  and  there- 
fore if  he  decided  that  no  state  of  war  existed,  under  the 
power  conferred  by  section  1  a.  no  embargo,  no  limitation,  no 
neutrality  legislation,  would  apply  in  any  particular  whatever. 
Therefore  the  qu^^stion  would  then,  under  what  I  have  chexsen 
to  call  an  escape  clause,  come  into  the  lap  of  Congress,  if  the 
Congress  decided  to  take  any  action  at  all  on  it.  Then,  if 
both  Hou.ses  of  the  Congress  reviewed  all  the  circumstances  in 
China,  and  both  Hou.-es  said,  "There  is  a  state  of  war,"  just 
as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  stated  that  in  his  opinion 


there  has  been  a  state  of  war  for  the  past  2  years,  and  if  we 
agreed  that  there  was  a  state  of  war.  we  would  have  to  go 
further.  I  will  say  to  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  under  this  act,  would  have  to  agree 
that  It  wa.^  necessary  that  a  proclamation  be  issued  to  pro- 
mote the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States, 
cr  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  if 
both  Houses  did  not  agree  on  it.  then  there  never  would  t>o 
any  proclamaUon. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Suppose  they  should  agree.    I  am  assuming   I 
tiiut  the  Pre^sident  failed  to  act  and  that  we  passed  a  con-   1 
current  resolution,  as  stipulated  in  the  law.    Suppose  that  all 
occurred.     Does  the  Senator  think  the  President  would  not 
issue  the  pioclamation  under  those  circumstances? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Oh,  no,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. I  think  he  would  be  bound,  and  I  think  he  would 
do  so. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  It  seems  to  me.  as  I  view  the  matter,  that 
that  settles  the  di'^puted  question,  unless  we  take  out  of  the 
proposed  law  the  power  that  is  given  to  the  Congress  to 
adjpl  a  couv  urrent  resolution.  Personally,  I  do  not  think  it 
is  so  very  material  whether  the  provision  is  in  or  out.  but  it 
.seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be  in  so  that  the  matter  would  still 
be  under  the  control  of  Congress  if  the  President  should  not 
act. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  give  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  a  perfectly  practical  answer  in  that  particu- 
lar. There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  of 
us  that  whatever  the  foreign  policy  of  tlie  United  States  may 
be  at  this  moment,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  I  are  not 
making  it.  That  is  certainly  true.  Who  is  doing  it,  under 
what  circumstances,  with  what  objective,  with  what  thought 
in  view,  we  do  not  know.  But  we  do  know  that  conferences 
take  place,  that  administration  spokesmen  meet,  that  they 
write  a  bill,  that  they  undertake,  in  pursuance  of  a  certain 
plan  of  action,  to  bring  the  bill  to  us,  pursuant  to  a  very 
able  message  which  we  heard  in  the  Congress  on  the  21st  of 
September,  in  which  the  President  told  us  that  he  wanted 
us  to  return  to  a  state  of  international  law.  Then  we  find 
this  particular  language  put  into  the  pending  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  has  referred  twice  to  the  ad- 
dress made  by  the  President,  in  which  he  stated  he  wanted 
us  to  return  to  international  law;  but  in  fairness  to  the 
Piesident  the  Senator  should  go  on  and  say  briefly  what  he 
would  agree  upon  as  safeguards  in  the  way  of  cash  and  carry. 
Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  come  to  the  point 
to  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  makes  reference  in  the 
coui-se  of  my  remarks.  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senate 
is  to  continue  in  session  this  evening,  but  I  do  desire  to  take 
more  time  on  the  general  subject. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  leaves 
the  point  he  has  been  discussing.  I  wish  to  ask  him  a  question. 
Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  from  Vermont  withhold 
his  question  for  a  moment,  because  I  wish  to  give  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  assurance  that  I  desire  to  take  up  with  him  the 
point  to  which  he  has  referred.  Should  I  not  do  so,  should 
1  overlook  it.  I  should  like  to  ha\'e  him  call  it  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  Will  develop  it,  however,  and  desire  to  do  so.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  My  question  is  founded  upon  what  grew 
out  of  the  colloquy,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  having  alluded 
to  the  constitutional  provision  as  to  the  obligations  of  the 
Pre^sident.  I  understood  his  question  to  be  as  to  what  right 
the  President  might  have  not  to  issue  a  proclamation  if  the 
Ijending  proposal  should  become  a  law. 

I  desire  to  call  attention  to  section  3  of  article  11  of  the 
.  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  and  to  this  phrase,  refer- 
ring to  the  power  and  duties  of  the  President,  as  found  on 
page  403  of  the  Senate  Manual: 
He  shall  take  care  that  tlie  laws  be  faithfully  executed. 
That  is  one  of  his  primary  duties.    If  Congress  should 
enact  into  law  the  provision — 

Tliat  whrnover  the  Prpsldent.  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lut.on,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreigu 


states,  and  that  It  Is  neoessary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve 

the  peace  of  the  ffnlted  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of 
the  Ur.ited  States,  the  President  shall  Issue  a  proclamation  naming 
the  stales  involvtd;  aixl  he  txhail,  from  lime  to  time,  by  proclama- 
tion, name  other  sUtes  ab  and  when  they  may  become  involved  in 
the  war — 

I  apprehend  that  that  ha^-ing  become  law.  the  Constitution 
would  impose  a  duty  on  tlie  President  which  he  could  not 
avoid. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  tliank  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  and 

I  think  that  the  conclusion  as  stated  by  the  Senator  from 

Vermont  is  substantially  what  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 

and  I  agreed  upon,  assuming  that  it  reached  the  point  where 

the  Congress,  in  fact,  later,  under  such  a  law  as  is  proposed. 

should  adopt  a  concurrent  resolution.    I  think  the  Senator  is 

correct.    All  I  am  saying  and  all  I  have  said  on  that  point, 

and  now  reiteiate.  is  that  the  way  the  joint  resolution  is 

drawn,  the  practicalities  of  the  situation  may  well  be  such 

that  whoever  is  in  charge  of  our  foreign  policy  might  not 

want  a  «oncurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the  Congress  at  a 

given  time,  and  in  the  same  sense  and  in  the  same  practical 

way  that  we  who  do  not  want  this  partictilar  joint  resolution 

passed  find  as  a  practical  matter  that  our  foreign  policy 

makers  apparently  want  it.    I  think  that  is  a  fair  conclusion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Was  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  in 

a  meeting  held  a  few  days  ago  by  Senators  who  are  opposed 

to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  have  attended  several  such  meetings, 
with  great  profit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,     This  was  on  Friday,  when  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah!  issued  a  statement  of  the  attitude 
of  the  group.    Was  the  Senator  at  that  meeting? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  was  there  last  Friday. 
Mr.    CONNALLY.    Did    the    Senator    participate    in    the 
meeting? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  sat  there  most  interested,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  After  the  meeting  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Bor.\h]  gave  out  a  statement  that  the  group 
favored  accepting  the  administration  bill,  "if  the  adminis- 
tration will  leave  in  the  law  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  and  provide  for  cash  on  other 
commodities."  Did  the  Senator  vote  that  way? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  There  was  no  vote  of  any  kind  whatever. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  llie  statement  was  issued  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  [Mr.  BobahI  on  behalf  of  the  group  which 
met  then  and  there.  I  was  wondering  how  the  Senator  could 
hand  out  a  statement  like  that — that  he  was  for  everything 
in  the  joint  resolution  except  embargo  repeal — and  then  give 
this  broadside  against  the  remainder  of  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  DANAHER.  I  think  I  have  already  made  it  plain  that 
my  purpose  is  that  we  explore  tlie  joint  resolution  and  under- 
stand it  altogether,  and  if  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  join 
with  me  in  an  explanation  and  an  attempt  to  find  just  exactly 
what  things,  if  any.  there  are  in  it  which  we  should  not  favor, 
or  if  we  like  them  all  that  we  all  be  for  them,  of  course,  I 
recognize  that  his  purpose  and  mine  would  concur. 

Mr.  CONNALX.Y.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  shall 
be  very  glad  to  be  of  smy  assistance  possible.  The  Committee 
on  FcH  eign  Relations  held  hearings  on  this  kind  of  legislation 
for  over  2  months  last  spring,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  participated  along  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  JohitsowI,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Borah  1.  and  other  distinguished  members  of  the 
committee  on  the  Republican  side  of  the  Senate.  We  have 
been  exploring  this  question,  and  the  exploratiMi  should  stop 
sometime,  and  we  should  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Of  course  we  were  exploring 
legislation.  But  we  were  not  permitted  to  explore  this  legis- 
laUon  with  the  gentlemen  who  constitute  the  Democratic 
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majcrity,  who  mot  and  themselves  presented  this  measure. 
I  do  nut  object  to  that,  but  that  is  the  fact. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  fiu'am? 

Mr   DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  California  is  sub- 
stantially accurate  in  that  statement.  I  will  slate  what  hap- 
pened. A.=  so<jn  as  the  Congress  convened  in  extraordinary 
ses.sion  the  buclcs  began  to  blow  and  the  "big  berthas'"  be^an 
to  burst  from  the  group  that  was  against  any  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  Thry  had  met-tings  behind  closed  doors  to  which  I 
nevtr  received  an  invitation  either  by  card  or  by  telophcnt'. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Pardon  me.  Let  the  Sena- 
tor pet  his  facts  straicht. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  I  will  answer  the  Sen- 
ator. The  opponents  nf  the  embargo  repeal  were  meeting. 
and  "rescluting."  and  putting  out  statements  and  blasts  every 
day. 

The  Senator  from  California  now  complains  because  of  the 
actioT  taken  by  some  of  us  who  favor  repeal  of  the  embargo,  a 
group  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
who  acted,  not  as  a  committee  at  all,  but  just  as  a  group,  who 
got  together  and  drew  up  the  measure.  Now  the  complaint 
of  the  Senator  from  California  is  we  did  not  invite  the  enemy 
In.  We  did  not  invite  anybody  in  to  cut  us  right  across  the 
abdomen  while  we  were  trying  to  draw  the  measure.  When 
the  measure  had  been  drafted  we  had  a  full  committee  meet- 
ing: every  member  was  invited;  the  distinguishtd  Senator 
from  California  was  there;  the  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr. 
BOR.AH]  was  there:  all  the  other  Republican  Senators  were 
there:  and  we  went  over  the  measure  paragraph  by  para- 
graph and  line  by  line.     Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     It  is  true. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  Senators  got  together 
to  draft  a  measure,  which  was  thpir  right,  and  I  do  not 
complain  about  that.  When  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senators  met  and  drafted  the  joint  resolution  I  had  no 
complaint  at  all  to  make  about  that.  But  the  Senators  to 
whom  I  referred  did  draft  it.  We  were  not  permitted  to  be 
present.  Those  Senators  met  with  someone  representing 
the  S(ate  Department,  and  they  prepared  their  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  that  mcasiu-e  is  the  one  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Very  well.  Did  we  not  have  formal 
meetings  of  the  committee  and  invite  to  it  the  Senator  from 
California,  and  all  other  Senators  who  are  members  of  the 
committee,  and  before  we  reported  the  joint  resolution  did 
we  not  go  over  it  paragraph  by  paragraph  and  line  by  line':' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  did  not  observe  any  such 
action. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.     Was  not  the  Senator  there? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  should  have  bren  there. 
The  Senator  from  Idaho  was  there,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  should  have  been  there.  What  is  the  use  of 
notifying  the  Senator  when,  after  we  notify  him,  he  does 
not  come? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  Senators  to  whom  the 
Senator  from  Texas  refers  were  invited  after  other  Si^nators 
had  prepared  a  measure,  and  that  measure  was  the  one 
presented  to  the  Senate.  What  chance. would  there  have 
been  for  any  Senator,  other  than  the  few  who  met.  or 
lathtT  the  m.ajority  who  met?  Much  chance  there  would 
have  been  for  any  change  to  be  made  in  that  measure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  again  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  again  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  provoked  this  inquiry,  and  I  should  like 
to  answer. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  With  the  action  described  I 
have  no  quarrel,  I  will  say. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand.  I  will  repeat  what  hap- 
pHrned.  A  group  of  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  not  as  a  committee  at  all.  but  merely  as  a  group 
who  favored  repeal  and  wanted  to  get  a  measure  to  accom- 
plish it  and  to  do  it  properly,  who  wanted  a  nv  .i.-.ure  to  keep 
American  vessels  from  caiiying  arms  to  belhgerent  nations. 
who  wanted  to  give  the  President  power  to  establi.^h  danger 
zones  or  combat  areas,  met,  net  as  a  committee,  I  repeat,  but 
as  so  many  individuals,  and  drafted  a  measure.  While  we 
were  doing  that  there  was  another  group  meeting  h^re  in 
Washington,  a  group  opposing  repeal,  dt  vising  means  by 
which  tlicy  would  circumvent  us  if  they  could,  and  we  did 
not  invite  them  in  unt.l  we  got  our  measure  ready.  Then  we 
called  a  meeting  oi  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  to 
which  every  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Ccmmittee  who 
wanted  to  come  did  come,  and  we  took  this  nua.sure  and 
started  from  alpha  and  went  to  omega.  We  W(  nt  over  it  ia 
detail,  every  paragraph  and  every  line,  and  accepted  sugges- 
tions and  amendments.    Is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DAN.AHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  not  only  did  the  members  of  the 
committee  meet,  with  the  exception  of  one  member  of  the 
committee  who  was  ill  and  out  of  the  city  but  the  joint  reso- 
lution was  gone  over,  and  amendments  were  made  in  the 
various  paragraphs  and  sections. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  then  the  committee,  through  two  or 
three  members  designated,  went  over  it  with  the  drafting 
service,  wrote  the  amendments  into  the  joint  resolution,  and 
another  committee  meeting  was  called  the  next  day,  when  the 
ccmimittee  met  and  went  over  the  amendments  which  were 
agreed  to  the  day  before  as  they  had  been  redrafted. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  understand  the  Senator  from  California 
was  there  the  first  day.  though  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
hf  was  there  the  second  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cabfornia.  No;  I  was  not.  I  could  have 
been  there  the  second  day.  The  fact  that  I  was  not  there 
was  my  fault.  I  attended  a  funeral.  But  that  does  not  make 
any  difference.  Gentlemen  got  together  and  prepared  their 
measure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  correct.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
foniia  would  not  help  us  prepare  it.  and  we  did  it  ourselves. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No;  you  had  the  right  to  do 
it.  but  you  never  sought  the  attendance  of  a  single  Senator 
upon  the  other  side,  and  that  was  the  result. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  yield,  if  I  may  first  point  out  that 
if  we  are  to  make  any  headway  tonight  we  should  resume  a 
di.^cussion  of  the  matter  under  consideration.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  T  wish  to  .-^ay  that,  as  chair- 
m.an  of  the  committee,  I  feel  some  re.spcn.sibibty.  We  had 
pending  before  the  committee  at  the  la.st  ses.sion.  if  I  am  not 
mistaken,  five  joint  resolutions  and  two  bills,  and  at  that 
time  we  had  a  month's  hearings  on  them.  They  were  all 
printed  in  a  combined  form  for  the  benefit  of  the  witnesses 
and  the  ccmmittee.  We  met  for  the  purpo.se  of  considering 
those  measures  toward  the  end  of  the  last  se.ssion,  and  the 
committee,  as  Senators  know,  decided  to  postpone  considera- 
tion to  thus  session. 

For  the  purpose  of  expediting  matters,  an  effort  was  made 
to  consolidate  those  measures  for  report,  as  in  the  case  of 
any  bill  which  has  been  introduced  in  this  body  and  referred 
to  a  committee.     It  was  done  only  to  expedite  matters. 

When  the  measure  was  put  into  form  for  consideration  by 
the  committee,  I  remember  distinctly  statmg  to  the  full  com- 
mittee on  a  Monday  that  it  was  simply  a  tentative  draft  for 
the  consideration  of  the  full  committee.  I  think  all  mem- 
bers understood  that. 

At  that  meeting  on  Monday  a  number  of  changes  were 
made  in  the  draft,  and  every  one  of  those  changes  was  dis- 
cussed at  that  meeting.    Some  of  Qiem  were  adopted  in  actual 
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language,  and  some  were  adopted  In  principle  with  authority 
for  the  chairman  and  two  other  Senators  to  consult  with 
the  State  Depart.nient.  if  necessary,  and  with  the  drafting 
board,  and  put  the  changes  into  proper  language  and  resub- 
mit tl^.em.    That  was  on  Monday. 

On  Monday  evening  I  sent  out  a  notice  to  every  member 
of  the  committee  that  there  would  be  a  committee  meeting 
on  Tuesday  for  the  piupose  of  considering  any  and  ail 
amendments.  We  had  a  full  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
Tuesday,  with  the  exception  of  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Johnson  1,  if  I  remember  correctly,  and  one  other  Sen- 
ator who  was  sick.  The  amendments  were  discussed.  We 
adopted  each  one  separately  as  we  came  to  it.  The  matter 
was  handled  in  that  way.  As  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
I  certainly  tried  to  be  courteous.  I  did  everytliing  I  could 
by  way  of  giving  notice  to  the  members  of  the  committee. 

As  to  the  matter  which  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  Is 
discus:-ing.  I  mu^t  say  that  that  was  originated  in  the  bill 
introduced  during  the  last  session  under  the  names  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  IMr.  Nye  J,  and  the  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
Bone!.  That  was  the  first  time  I  noticed  the  suggestion 
made  in  proposed  legislation  that  if  the  President  was  in 
doubt  as  to  whether  a  state  of  war  existed,  and  Congress 
thought  war  did  exist  and  so  declared,  then  the  President 
should  take  action.  I  agreed  that  that  was  wise,  and  the 
joint  resolution  which  I  subsequently  introduced  included  that 
clause,  which  was  in  the  Clark-Bone-Nye  bill. 

Tliat  was  the  origin  of  the  proposal.  However.  I  wish  to 
say  that  I  thoroughly  approve  of  it.  because  I  can  conceive 
that  there  m.ight  be  a  war  between  two  small  countries  in  the 
center  of  a  continent  somewhere  which  would  not  affect  us 
at  all:  and  it  would  be  ahnost  absurd  to  put  into  effect  this 
whole  instrumentality.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress 
differed  with  the  President  in  that  matter  it  could  adopt  a 
concurrent  re.^cluUon  stating  that  in  the  opinion  of  Congress 
a  state  of  war  existed. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  or  not  we  can  impose 
the  authority  of  Congress  upon  the  President  to  compel  him 
to  issue  a  proclamation.  I  ver>'  seriously  doubt  whether  we 
could  pa.ss  a  concurrent  resolution  telling  him  to  perform  any 
particular  act.  However,  if  the  President  signs  and  approves 
an  act  which  provides,  for  example,  that  when  the  Tariff 
Commission  finds  a  certain  state  of  facts  to  exist  he  shall 
put  into  effect  a  change  in  a  tanff  rate,  or  an  act  which  pro- 
vides that  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  finds  and 
notifies  him  thit  a  state  of  war  exists  somewhei  e  the  duty 
is  imposed  upon  the  President  of  putting  in  force  and  effect 
the  rest  of  our  laws  with  regard  to  that  situation,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  enforce  the  law.  That  Is  all  it  means. 
Whether  he  shall  do  it  by  proclamation  or  in  some  other  man- 
ner is  purely  a  matter  of  method.  The  question  is.  if  Congress 
passes  a  bill  providing  that  there  shall  be  an  embargo  on  ex- 
ports when  a  certain  state  of  facts  arises,  and  if  the  President 
approves  that  bill  and  allows  it  to  bedome  a  law,  is  It  not  his 
duty  to  enforce  the  Embargo  Act  when  Congress  finds  the 
facts?     That  Ls  all  there  is  to  It. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair) .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  do  not  wish  to  reopen  the 
whole  subject,  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
Texas  IMr.  Connally]  a  question.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  intimation  has  been  made  that  all  the  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  did  not  have  a  full  opportunity 
to  explore  the  joint  resolution,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas 
to  recollect  the  meeting  on  the  last  afternoon  when  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  was  working  upon  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, with  respect  to  which  meeting  all  tM  members  of  the 
committee  were  either  present  or  had  been  notified  of  the 
meeting.    I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  he  did  not  then 


say,  turning  to  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 

arms  embargo: 

Bofore  wo  report  this  measure  we  should  hke  to  have  you  gentle- 
men offer  any  suggestions  you  have  lor  changes.  We  cannot  agree 
upon  the  lundamt'utal  change,  but  If  the  other  memtiers  see  any 
object  icns  to  details  of  tlic  bill  we  sliould  like  to  have  suggot-Uons, 
•o  thit  chi\nges  may  be  made  In  committee  and  perfected  before 
the  measure  is  taken  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas  if  he  did  not  specifically  make 
that  request  of  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  measure? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  glad  to  be  reminded  of  that  epi- 
sode. I  think  it  is  true  that  I  did.  The  Senator  by  his  ques- 
tion implies  that  I  did.  However,  I  should  like  to  say  fur- 
ther in  elaboration  that  I  do  not  recall  whether  or  not  this 
was  the  meeting  at  which  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Johnson  1  was  present.  I  will  say  that  I  always  regret  It 
when  he  Is  not  present  at  any  meeting  of  a  committee  of  which 
I  am  a  member.  I  always  enjoy  his  ability,  his  courtesy,  and 
his  eloquence,  even  if  I  do  not  always  agree  with  his  judg- 
ment and  his  views.  However,  when  we  reached  the  point 
referred  to  by  the  Senator  from  Washington,  I  turned  to  all 
the  members,  particularly  those  opposing  repeal,  and  said: 

While  we  do  not  agree  on  repeal — we  understand  that — we  have 
undertaken  In  this  nrreasure  to  cover  In  the  best  way  ve  could  all 
the  other  questions  of  Interest.  If  anyone  has  any  suggestion  or 
any  amendment  or  any  proposal,  I  hope  he  will  teU  us  about  it, 
and  I  hope  he  will  suggest  it  now.  When  we  reach  the  floor  we  do 
not  want  to  have  some  Senator  rise  and  say.  "Here  is  a  nigger  In 
the  wood  pile;  here  is  an  escape  clause;  and  here  Is  somethin<» 
wrong."  II  there  is  Evything  wrong  with  the  proposed  measure, 
and  if  you  have  any  suggestions  to  make,  please  make  them  now. 
so  that  we  may  present  to  the  Senate  a  bill  which  is  as  clear  and 
as  expressive  as  possible  of  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

If  I  am  in  error,  I  should  like  to  be  corrected  by  the  Senator 
from  Washington.    Is  not  that  what  happened? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     That  is  my  recollection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Simply  to  illustrate  the  dif- 
ference in  recollection,  I  will  ask  Senators  who  were  so  quick 
to  be  on  their  feet  whether  or  not  they  recall  that  at  one 
time  when  I  was  present  I  said  that  there  would  be  a  cont^t 
over  the  cash-and-carry  proposal  and  the  time  for  granting 
credits? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Yes;  the  Senator  said  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Very  well.  The  Senator  for- 
got it  when  he  stated  what  happened. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  stated  that  he  was  going 
to  fight  that  proposal.  However,  he  offered  no  amendment 
and  no  suggestion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  What  was  the  use  of  offering 
amendments?  The  fact  is  that  Senators  who  favored  repeal 
met  and  formulated  the  pro\lsions  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Those  Senators  met  and  did 
not  invite  a  single  member  of  the  committee  who  was  op- 
posed to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  to  be  present.  Senators 
who  favored  repeal  finished  with  the  Joint  resolution  and 
then  called  in  their  experts,  sitting  all  that  time  by  them- 
selves, and  wheti  they  had  finished  with  the  joint  resolution 
they  extended  invitations  to  other  members  of  the  committee 
to  come  In  and  look  at  their  handiwork. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLET.  Is  it  our  fault  if  all  the  Senator  did  was  to 
look  at  it  and  make  no  effort  to  change  it? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  were  busy  looking  at  the 
Senator,  too.    [Laughter.]  l 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  I  have  already  suggested,  the  Senator 
from  California  lis  substantially  correct.  He  is  correct  as  far 
as  he  goes.    W^  met,  not  as  a  committee  but  as  a  group  of 
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—  individuals,  to  driw  thi?  measure.    We  were  aware  that  an- 

other Rroup  of  individuals,  meeting  in  another  place,  were 
gomg  to  scuttle  as  if  they  could. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cabfornia.    Do  not  talk  about  "scuttling." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  will  withdraw  the  word  "scuttle." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  did  not  know  what  we 
would  have  to  scuttle. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Then  why  were  the  Senator  and  his 
colleagues  meetmg?  They  were  meeting,  and  meeting,  and 
meetmg. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  were  meeting  on  this 
question.     There  were  two  groups. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  JOHT^'SON  of  California.  Both  groups  consisted  of 
mcml>ers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  We  were  never  invited  to  meetings  of  the 
other  group,  and  we  did  not  invite  members  of  the  ether 
group  to  our  mceting.3. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  But  the  Senator's  group  was 
the  miajority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That  is 
the  diflerence. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  It  is  a  strange  kind  of  senatorial  courtesy 
which  demands  that  our  group  Invite  the  enemy  group  when 
the  enemy  group  never  invites  any  of  us.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  to  b»^  r.-^-iprocity. 

Mr.   JOHNSON   of   California.     If    the    Senator   does   not 
understand  the  difference  between  the  two,  I  cannot  help  it, 
and  he  cannot  help  it. 
-—  Mr.   CONNALLY.     Nobody   but   God   could   enable   me    to 

und;'rstand  it.     If  I  had  believed  that  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia was  earnestly  in  agreement  v»-ith  uj  and  wanted  to 
/  repeal  the  embargo,  I  should  have  Insisted  on  hi>;  being  prcs- 

rnt  and  helping  us  draft  a  measure  wh:ch  would  repeal  the 
embargo.  But  when  I  picked  up  the  new.«paper  or  s-uck  my 
head  out  the  window  and  heard  the  broadcasting  going  out 
Lvrr  the  laiid.  like  the  thunders  on  the  ca.stfrn  front,  de- 
r  nounring  everything  that  we  were  trying  to  do.  in  all  candor 

I  was  not  very  enthusiastic  about  inviting  the  Senator  from 
California  to  be  present.     That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Nor  any  other  member  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No:  nor  any  other  member  who  shared 
the  views  of  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Why  should  the  Senator  and 
I  disagree  concermng  the  matter? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    We  do  not.    We  are  agreeing. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    The  Senator  had  his  group, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  the  Senator  from  California  had 
his  group. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  However,  the  group  of  rho 
Senator  from  Texas  constituted  the  majority  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    No. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  The  other  group  did  not. 
That  is  the  dfTcrence  between  the  two. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  only  d  fference  is  that  some  of  us 
happened  to  be  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Other  Senators  were  present  who  were  not  members  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Ccmmittee;  but  that  is  not  the  question. 
We  wt-re  all  Senators  from  some  State,  and  we  all  had  equal 
rights.  If  we  saw  fit  to  get  together  and  draft  a  measure  in 
which  we  believed.  I  do  not  see  that  it  is  incompatible  with 
courtesy  to  other  Senators  not  to  invite  those  who  were  oppos- 
ing us  when  we  knew  they  would  not  agree  to  the  proposed 
mea.'Jure.  The  other  group  did  not  invite  any  of  us.  I  chal- 
lenge any  Senator  now  present  who  favors  repeal  to  rise  and 
state  that  he  received  an  invitation  to  attend  the  meetings  of 
the  group  headed  by  the  Senator  from  California.  I  received 
no  such  mvitation,  and  I  thoupht  I  was  on  affectionate  terms 
with  the  Senator  from  California.  I  thought  if  anybody 
enjoyed  his  confidence  and  his  affectionate  regard,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  did,  and  that  he  would  be  invited. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  was  not  invited. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Why  should  the  Senator  be 
invited  to  anoLher  group  wliich  did  not  coostitute  the  major- 


ity of  the  committee.  The  Foreign  Relations  Committee  was 
meeting  and  rendering  its  judgment  upon  the  prop;sed 
nipasure. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  was  not.  The  Senator  is  in  error  in 
that  resppct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  meetings  were  not  called  as  meetings 
of  the  committee.  When  the  committee  was  called  into  ses- 
sion as  a  committee,  the  Senator  Irom  California  was  invited, 
and  he  came. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     He  heard  the  joint  resolution  read. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     He  examined  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     What  more  could  he  do? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  He  could  have  been  th're 
during  Its  preparation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  ether  S-'-nators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall  decline  to  yi"ld 
further  than  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  respectfully,  of 
course. 

Mr.  BARKLETV.  Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  v.'iil  not  be  able  to  ccnclud*'  his 
remarks  this  evening.  Therefore,  in  a  moment,  I  am  going 
to  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  reces.-. 

I  wish  to  submit  a  ffopo^ed  modifleation  of  the  aprec- 
mcnt  the>  S»natf  i-ntcred  into  earlier  m  the  day  a.s  to  the 
procedure  tomorow. 

We  agreed  to  vote  not  later  than  2  o'clock  tomorrow  on 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  NlW  Hampshire  I  Mr.  TobeyI, 
and  that  \\\^  time  for  debate  en  that  motmn  .should  be 
equally  dividtd.  We  did  not  de?i-nato  who  ^huld  (ontrol 
the  timf>.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  i  Mr. 
D.A.VMiER  I   will  want  to  re:ume  the  floor  tomorrow 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  i.:,  eorrect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  I  think  it  may  be  a.'^sumed  that  all 
of  the  first  2  hours  lomonow  will  not  be  tak.'n  up  in  d:S- 
cu  ying  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nfw  Hamps.hir.'.  I 
think  we  may  as^-ume  that  not  more  than  an  h(/ar  will  be 
necessary  to  discus.s  the  motion.  Therefore.  I  am  gc.ng  to 
request  a  modification  of  the  agreement  we  entered  into 
by  a;-k!ng  unanmious  consent  that  the  tim^  Ix-tween  1  o'clock 
and  2  o'clock  tom.orrcw  bo  equally  div.ded  among  those 
who  are  for  and  thooo  who  are  against  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  IL.mp.-hne.  and  that  on"-half  the  time 
be  controlled  by  ih."  Senator  from  New  Hamoshire  I  Mr 
ToBEVl  and  the  o:her  half  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
1  Mr.  PittmanI. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  be  heard  on  that 
point,  when  I  last  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Kenurky 
aoout  this  matter  it  was  5  o'clock.  It  is  now  5:43  o'clock.  In 
the  last  4:3  minutes  I  have  not  had  anything  to  say. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  Senator  had  control  of  that  matt*^r 
He  did  not  have  to  yuld.    I  do  think  we  ought  to  be  able  to 
feel  sure  that  tomorrow  at  least  1  hour  of  the  2  hours  before 
the  vote  shall  be  devoted,  if  necessary,  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  conclude  my  thought  on 
the  subject  I  have  opened  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Ham.pshire  [Mr 
TobeyJ  has  advised  me  that  he  can  make  his  remarks  in 
less  than  the  hour  he  will  have. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  tiue;  but  if  my  hour  were  to  be 
divided  on  that  basiS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  am  not  talkmg  about  the  first  hour. 
It  is  only  the  time  between  1  and  2  o'clock. 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  BAPJCLEY.     I  >1eld  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
Mr.  McNARY.    I  think  we  should  go  along  with  our  orig- 
inal agreement.    I  discussed  the  m.atter  a  few  moments  a.~o 
with  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hampshire   I  Mr.  Tobey], 
and  I  think  he  preferred  to  have  the  original  agreemsnt 
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stand.  I  can  see  no  advantage,  in  the  expedition  of  the  mat- 
ter before  the  Senate,  in  changing  it.  If  we  meet  at  12 
o'clock,  as  we  shall  do,  and  the  debate  on  the  motion  does 
not  continue  lonper  than  1  o'clock,  it  will  then  be  well  that 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  be  recognized  and  that  he  go 
forward.  So  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  any  hkeiihood  of  sav- 
ing time. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tl.c  point  I  had  in  mind  was  this:  If  a 
Senator  '^hould  get  the  floor— I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  DanaherI  would  not  do  that — but  if  seme 
ether  Senator  should  obtain  the  floor  to  discuss  the  general 
merits  of  the  joint  resolution,  and  should  occupy  all  the  time 
until  2  o'clock,  neither  the  Senator  fiom  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ToBEYl,  nor  I.  nor  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pitt- 
M.^N  I  v.ould  have  any  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Under  the  proper  interpretation  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  unquestionably  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  should  be  recognized  at  12  o'clock. 
Upon  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  if  no  other  Senator 
should  desire  to  speak,  the  Senate  should  take  a  vote  on  his 
motion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as  I 
understand,  dees  not  desire  to  be  recognized  at  12  o'clock. 
He  wishes  to  conclude  the  argument  on  his  own  motion, 
which  he  probably  has  a  right  to  do,  and  that  would  come 
some  time  before  2  o'clock.  I  thought  we  might  have  an 
understanding  that  for  the  first  hour  tomorrow  any  Senator 
n.ight  speak  about  anything  he  wanted  to  discuss,  and  that, 
beginning  at  1  o'clock,  the  time,  on  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire,  should  be  divided.  I  am  trjring 
to  m.ake  it  possible  for  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to 
have  .some  time  to  discuss  his  own  motion. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  is  true,  and  that  is  very  courteous 
on  the  part  of  the  able  Sene.tor  from  Kentucky.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  also  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
DanaherI  is  protected.  We  can  cover  that  matter  by  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  that  after  the  vote  is  taken 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  may  conclude  his  speech. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  presupposes  that  all  of  the  2  hotirs 
will  be  occupied  in  discusoing  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Oh.  no;  it  does  not. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  think  that  will  occur.  I  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  wanted  to  be 
recognized  tomorrow  to  conclude  his  remarks,  as  Senators 
are  always  recognized  who  do  not  conclude  their  remarks  on 
the  previous  day.  He  said  he  could  do  that  within  30  min- 
utes. Of  course,  it  all  depends  on  whether  or  not  he  yields 
to  every  Senator  who  asks  him  to  yield.  That  is  a  matter  in 
his  control.  I  am  trying  to  accommodate  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  few  minutes  for 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  unquestionably  whoever  may  be 
in  the  chair  tomorrow  will  recognize  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut following  the  disposal  of  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  do  not  think  we  should  change 
the  existing  agreement.  It  does  not  seem  to  meet  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  I  think  we 
should  stand  upon  the  agreement  heretofore  made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  evidently  misunderstood  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.    I  discussed  the  matter  with  him. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say,  if  you  please,  that 
I  did  talk  over  the  matter  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Later,  I  discussed  it  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon;   and 

1  now  concur  in  his  judgment  that  It  is  wiser  to  proceed  on 
the  original  basis.  If  we  do  not  use  all  the  time,  and  the 
vote  is  taken,  there  will  be  at  least  3  hours  for  general  de- 
bate after  that.  The  matter  is  about  as  broad  as  it  is  long, 
but  I  should  hke  to  have  the  agreement  remain  as  originally 
made. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  any  Senator  who  might  get 
the  floor  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow  could  take  up  the  entire 

2  hours  in  talking  about  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  quite  disagree  with  that  interpretation. 
I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  really  means  that 
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that  is  the  interpretation  which  should  be  placed  on  the 
agreement.  It  was  understood  that  the  time  up  to  2  o'clock 
should  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     No;   the  Senator  is  wrong  about  that. 
The  time  consumed  in  discussing  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  to  be  equally  divided. 
Mr.  McNARY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  that  does  not  imply  that  the  entire 
2  hours  will  be. 

Mr.  McNARY.  No;  but  the  time  that  is  taken  up  to  2 
o'clock  must  be  equally  divided  between  those  who  propose 
the  motion  and  those  who  oppose  it.     •        | 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  not  the  agreement;  but,  Mr. 
President,  I  withdraw  my  request  and  will  let  Nature  take  its 
course. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Is  it  not  the  fact,  and  will  not  the  Record 
show  the  fact  tomorrow,  that  I  still  hold  the  floor  to  continue 
my  discussion,  and  is  not  that  what  we  discussed? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  will  have  no  prior  right 
tomorrow  because  he  now  happens  to  have  the  floor.  It  is, 
however,  a  courtesy  usually  extended  to  Senators  that  when 
they  do  not  conclude  their  remarks  one  day  they  are  per- 
mitted to  do  so  the  next  day.  We  have  seen  an  example  of 
that  today;  but  whoever  may  be  recognized  by  the  Chair  will 
be  the  first  speaker  tomorrow. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  a 
suggestion  at  this  point,  because  I  have  a  different  under- 
standing. I  am  not  interested  in  this  controversy,  but  I 
should  dislike  to  have  the  Senate  set  a  precedent  which  I 
think  would  be  wTong.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  DanaherI  has  the  floor,  and  he  may  yield  for  a 
motion  to  take  a  recess  without  losing  the  floor.  It  seems  to 
me  he  will  have  the  floor  by  right  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  for  his  observation.  That  certainly  was  my  under- 
standing. I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  tomorrow  to  yield  for 
such  reasonable  purposes  as  may  be  required  to  dispose  of 
the  pending  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the  Chair  state  that, 
from  a  strict  parliamentary  standpoint,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yielded  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky; but,  according  to  all  precedents  of  courtesy  to  Sen- 
ators it  is  customary  to  recognize  the  Senator  who  yielded 
under  such  circumstances  as  having  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  propoimd  this  mod- 
ification, so  as  to  clear  up  the  question  of  the  2  hours: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  from  the  hour  of 
meeting  at  12  until  2  o'clock  tomorrow  be  equally  divided,  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr, 
Tobey]  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman].  ,\ 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  quite  in  accord  with 
the  view  expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that  wa 
may  be  taking  a  step  which  wUl  return  to  plague  us  at 
another  time.  I  think  it  was  understood,  and  surely  was 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  that  he 
was  yielding  the  floor  with  the  understanding  that  he  could 
continue  tomorrow.  I  think  we  might  very  easily  avoid  this 
controversy,  and  the  danger  referred  to  by  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  by  the  recognition,  in  accordance  with  our  custom, 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  who  has  said  that  he  would 
immediately  yield  the  floor  to  permit  a  discussion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  I  think  that  is  a  very  fair 

statement.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  can  be  done  by  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Friday  last  the  Senate 
gave  unanimous  consent  to  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Downey],  who  had  spoken  a  good  part  of  the  after- 
noon, to  be  recognized  today  and  to  continue  his  remarks 
and  that  was  done.  Of  course,  that  is  not  necessarily  a 
precedent;  it  was  merely  a  courtesy  that  was  extended. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator  from  Connecti-  ' 
cut  be  first  recognized  when  the  Senate  reassembles  to- 
mcrrow.  and  that  the  remainder  of  the  time  to  2  o'clock, 
after  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  shall  have  concluded, 
be  divided  equally,  and  that  it  be  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  ToeeyI  and  the  Senator  from  j 
Nevada   [Mr.  Pittman'. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  think  that  is  quite  a  proper  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  that  or- 
der will  be  entered. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  55  min- 
utes p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, October  10,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.\Y,  October  9,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D,  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  for  each  new  day  we  ask  Thy  pres- 
ence and  benediction.  Forgive  us  when  we  are  too  ready 
with  doubt  and  complaint  of  this  fair  world  of  Thine.  Like 
cheerful  travelers,  may  we  again  take  the  path  through  the 
weary-laden  shadows  with  their  disq-oleting  forbodings.  We 
pray  Thee  to  look  into  our  hearts  and  make  them  humble; 
open  wide  the  doors  th.it  bar  their  sacred  chambers  that  we 
may  hear  immortal  litanies.  O  let  them  send  us  back  to 
that  angelic  chant:  "Peace  be  still."  Lighten  all  waiting 
eyes  and  strengthen  all  nerveless  hands  and  we  shall  see 
and  know  that  the  stars  of  God  are  shining  through  cloud- 
less skies,  keeping  watch  above  His  own;  we  shall  thus  be 
armed  with  the  hymn  of  faith  drowning  the  murmur  of 
the  threatening  storm.  We  thank  Thcc.  that  the  might  of 
an  infinite  God,  whom  no  despot  can  baf3e,  whose  dominion 
is  without  end,  will  yet  walk  the  turbulent  Waters,  treading 
the  rough  waves  level  and  saying:  '"Be  of  good  cheer:  it  is  I; 
be  not  afraid."  In  the  shrine  of  our  souls  we  worship  Thee, 
O  Christ.    In  Thy  holy  name.    Amen. 

The  Joiu-nal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday,  October  5. 
1939,  was  read  and  approved. 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  House  here- 
tofore made,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Fish]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  unanimous- 
consent   request? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  statement  of  David  Lloyd  George. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mi.vsissippi  IMr.  Rankin]? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
what  did  David  Ucyd  George  say  in  this  address? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  will  permit  the  gentleman  to  read  it.  It 
Is  on  the  war  situation,  and  I  think  it  is  of  vital  interest  to 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  RICH.  He  is  not  telling  us  how  we  should  vote  on 
neutrality,  is  he? 

Mr.  RANKIN.    Not  at  all. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  PjvnkinI? 

Tilt  re  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAJ:ER.  Will  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Fish]  yield  to  other  Members  for  unanimous-consent 
requests? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield. 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
correspondence  bc'tween  the  mimagins  editor  of  the  United 
States  News  and  my.sclf,  as  well  as  a  letter  I  have  written  to 
a  constituent  on  the  subject  of  the  pendmg  neutraUty  legis- 
lation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genilcman  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  R.^dolph]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Friday  morning,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  funeral  services  were  held  for  the  late  Cardinal 
Mundelein.  which  I  attended.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  sermon 
that  was  preached  at  this  service  by  his  excellency.  Arch- 
bishop John  J.  Cantwell,  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Kramer]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  a  former  Member,  Hon.  John  J.  O'Con- 
nor, on  the  subject  of  banshees. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  today  I  shall  have  to  object 
to  any  requests  which  are  made  that  we  cannot  hear  over 
here. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
Include  a  speech  delivered  by  the  gentleman  from  West  "Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph],  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  September  6. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemian  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  speech  by  General  Drum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SH.^NLEYJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  ov.-n  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Bryson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  in  the  Record  a  speech  made  by  me  at  New  York  on 
October  2  before  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Dingell]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a~,k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennes-iee  IMr.  Chandler]? 

There  v.'as  no  objection. 

permission  to  address  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Gpeak^^r,  I  a.><k  unanim.ous  consent 
that  after  everyone  cLse  has  finished  speaking  today  I  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  question  of  the  radio  monopoly. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schaf er  ]  ? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
a  release  from  the  State  Department. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Thorkelson]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  radio 
address,  and  also  to  extend  my  remarks  in  reference  to  letters 
of  Professors  Jessup  and  Hide  that  have  appeared  in  the 
RECor.D. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Miller]?  . 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  o\^'n  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  speech 
by  Theodore  H.  Hoffman,  national  chairman  of  the  Steuben 
Society  of  America,  delivered  at  Scranton,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gartner]? 

There  was  no  objection.  I 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FTIIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.«;k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
speech  delivered  by  Aubrey  Williams. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ilhnois  [Mr.  Fries]?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  fear  there  may  be  a  pov- 
erty of  discussion  of  the  neutrality  question  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record.  I  ask- unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
address  I  made  over  the  radio  on  that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  rec- 
ognized for  20  minutes. 

THE   NETJTRALITY   BILL  I 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  today 
for  the  purpose  of  seeing  if  we  cannot  reach  an  agreement  in 
the  House  with  regard  to  the  consideration  of  the  neutrality 
bill  when  it  comes  back  from  the  Senate. 

Not  many  miOnths  ago  after  considerable  debate  in  tWs 
House  we  adopted  by  a  majority  of  41  votes  the  so-called 
Vorys  amendment  and  put  back  into  the  bill  the  arm.s  em- 
bargo, leaving  out  implem.ents  of  war.  Those  of  us  who  ad- 
vocated the  Vorys  amendment  at  that  time,  leaving  out  im- 
plements of  war,  believed  it  would  mean  that  we  in  this 
country  could  sell  airplanes  that  were  unarm.ed,  without  gun 
racks  or  bomb  racks,  and  so  forth. 

The  Blcom  bill  went  over  to  the  Senate  with  the  Vorys 
amendment  in  it.  Over  there  everything  was  stricken  out 
after  the  enacting  clause  so  that  in  the  other  body  they  have 
under  consideration  an  entirely  new  bill.  It  Is  none  of  our 
business  what  action  they  take  in  the  Senate.  That  is  a 
matter  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  Eventually,  however, 
that  bill  will  come  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
cur  consideration. 

Senator  Pittman  has  stated  to  the  press  that  he  is  of  the 
opinion  that  a  vote  will  be  reached  on  that  bill  this  week. 
Senator  McNary  has  stated  to  the  press  that  he  does  not  be- 
lieve a  final  vote  will  be  reached  for  several  weeks.  Other 
Senators  have  said  it  will  be  more  than  3  weeks.  If  I  may 
express  my  own  humble  opinion,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
bill  will  reach  us  inside  of  3  weeks. 

We  are  confronted  vvith  an  issue  which  concerns  every  one 
of  us  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  and  that  is  the  procedure 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
will  maintain  that  a  bill  that  has  been  completely  amended 
in  the  Senate,  as  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House 
bill  has  been  stricken,  a  bill  on  such  an  important  issue  as 
neutrality  and  keeping  out  of  war  which  we  discussed  freely 
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here  and  amended  freely,  and  worked  our  will  on  It,  should 
come  over  here  for  consideration  and  be  debated  for  only  1 
hour,  a  l:alf  an  hour  on  a  side,  and  then  have  a  motion  m.ade 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment,  or  to  send  the  bill  to 
conference.  In  that  case  we  would  only  be  able,  after  the 
committee  of  conference  was  through  working  their  will 
on  it,  to  vote  the  conference  report  up  or  down.  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  on  either  side  would  agree  to  such  procedure 
in  connection  with  an  imAportant  piece  of  legislation  affecting 
war  or  peace,  particularly  legislation  which  has  aroused  the 
interest  of  the  public  back  home. 

May  I  state  at  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  are  many 
people  in  America,  perhaps  a  majority,  who  are  not  even 
aware  that  the  House  of  Representatives  initiated  the  neu- 
trality bill  and  do  not  know  that  the  so-called  Bloom  bill 
must  come  back  to  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  deci- 
sion after  the  Senate  has  completed  its  consideration  of  the 
bill.  I  do  not  beUeve  there  is  any  partisanship  in  it — I  do 
not  believe  that  the  majority  leader  has  any  intention  of 
railroading  this  bill  through  when  it  comes  over  here.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  anybody,  no  matter  what  his  views  may 
be,  wanting  to  railroad  it  because  that  would  be  a  gigantic 
blunder,  a  terrible  mistake,  and  would  undermine  the  dignity, 
the  prestige,  and  the  reputation  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  of  representative  government  itself. 

What  I  am  pleading  for  here  is  ample  debate,  free  and 
untrammeled  on  both  sides,  by  members  of  both  parties  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  issue.  I  am  asking  for  a  rule  granting 
at  least  12  hcurs  of  general  debate,  and  more  if  the  House 
wishes  it,  together  with  4  hours  of  consideration  under  the 
5-minute  rule  to  discuss  the  arms  embargo,  and  another 
4  hours  to  discuss  the  cash-and-carry  features,  with  the 
credit  feature  thrown  in — whatever  is  ample  to  discuss  the 
entire  issue  and  act  our  wiU  on  it. 

There  is  no  disposition  on  our  side,  I  can  assure  you — ^I 
know  of  none,  at  least  I  know  of  none  on  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  A.ffairs,  which  is  supposed  to  be  the  committee  that 
has  jurisdiction  over  this  subject — to  filibuster  or  avoid  a 
vote,  or  to  delay  the  measure  one  single  minute.  All  I  am 
asking  here  today — and  I  have  discussed  this,  of  course,  with 
the  minority  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs — 
is  to  have  some  assurance  from  the  majority  leader  or  from 
those  acting  for  the  majority  leader  that  we  will  have  ample 
debate  and  ample  opportunity  to  amend. 

The  only  way  I  know  that  we  can  do  this — and  there  may 
be  other  methods,  because  there  are  others  who  know  the 
rules  far  better  than  I — is  to  bring  in  a  rule.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  can  always  change  the  rules  of  the  House. 
We  cannot  change  the  rules  after  the  bill  goes  to  conference 
because  after  it  goes  to  conference  you  either  vote  up  or 
down  the  conference  report.  Before  the  bill  goes  to  con- 
ference, however,  the  Committee  on  Rules  can  change  the 
rules  of  the  House  and  provide  for  general  d^ate  and  debate 
under  the  5-minute  rule  so  that  we  may  give  full  considera- 
tion to  this  bill,  which  is  an  entirely  new  bill — a  bill  we  have 
never  considered.    This  is  my  plea  here  this  afternoon, 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  certain  releases  have  gone  out  that 
there  is  supposed  to  be  a  debate  between  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum]  and  me  on  the  neutrality  bill.  I 
know  nothing  about  this  except  what  I  have  read  in  the 
newspapers.  I  should  be  delighted  to  debate  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  at  any  time  or  at  any  place  he  suggests, 
in  the  House,  in  his  own  district,  in  my  district,  in  Wash- 
ington, or  in  any  city  in  the  United  States,  the  question 
of  the  arms  embargo  and  keeping  out  of  foreign  wars. 

pnirthermore,  as  long  as  I  have  a  little  time  left  this  after- 
noon, I  am  willing  to  make  a  confession  to  the  House.  I 
have  never  supported  the  cash-and-carry  feature.  I  have 
never  fought  it  very  vigorously.  I  was  against  it  on  general 
principles  because  I  thought  it  was  a  discrimination — a  rather 
severe  discrimination — against  our  own  merchant  marine, 
which  we  have  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
develop.  I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  saying  to  our  merchant 
marine,  "You  cannot  carry  our  goods  to  foreign  lands,  but 
the  ships  of  other  nations  can  come  here  and  carry  them." 
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I  thcu":ht  that  was  a  rather  severe  discrimination,  and  I 
wanteci  cur  ships  to  travel  at  thoir  own  nsk,  just  as  the  Dutch, 
the  Noi-we^iun.  and  the  Swedish  ships  all  did  in  the  lust 
W  rid  War.  and  as  the  merchant  ships  of  England,  the 
NLs'.  rcss  of  the  Seas,  did  in  the  recent  Spanish  war,  when 
En?l-inJ  lest  100  of  her  ships  traveling  at  their  own  ri^k 
m  war  2Cne.s.  but  was  not  involved  in  war.  However,  I  am 
wiilinc — and  I  am  .speaJang  for  myse:f  end  net  for  any  other 
member  of  my  paiiy.  and  I  am  net  speaking  for  one  member 
of  the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs — to  acC'^pt  the  cash- 
and-carry  feature  on  all  ccmmcdities  exc»^pt  arm.s  and 
arnmumtion. 

There  apparently  is  a  prreat  deal  of  confusion  in  tlie  country 
about  the  arms  cmb.irgo.  One  faction  of  the  people  wants 
to  k-'cp  the  arm.s  embargo,  while  another  wants  the  cash 
and  carry.  They  are  not  inconsistent,  but  efforts  are  being 
made  and  propagt:nda  spread  to  bring  about  a  situation 
wh'^reby  these  groups  are  fighting  one  another.  It  is  per- 
fectly consistent  to  be  for  a  cash  and  carry,  not  a  credit 
and  carry,  but  a  cac>h-and-carry  amendment  and  also  for  an 
arm.:s  embargo,  with  cash  and  carry  for  everything  we  sell 
except  arms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman;  yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  states  he 
wants  ample  time  to  debate  this  question,  and  with  that 
proposition  I  agree  thoroughly;  but  since  it  is  apparent  that 
the  war  is  over  in  Europe,  or  will  likely  be  in  a  few  days,  and 
we  ar-'  gome;  to  be  here  at  least  during  the  next  3  weeks 
during  the  time  the  gentleman  states  the  Senate  will  debate 
the  matter,  v.hy  not  use  all  of  that  time  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion? It  looks  new  as  if  the  nations  of  Europe  are  going  to 
get  together  and  put  a  stop  to  hostihtie.^.  Therefore,  no 
m.att-'r  whatsis  said  on  this  floor,  it  can  do  no  harm  either 
way.  and  I  se^  no  reason  why  we  should  net  take  up  that 
tune  in  debating  the  que::t;on  on  the  floor  here,  if  Members 
so  desire. 

Mr.  nSH.  I  quite  agree  with  the  gentleman.  There  is 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  we  should  not  discass  thi.s  matter 
■on  the  floor  here  at  the  same  time  ihe  Senate  is  discussing  it. 
That  has  been  the  procedure  in  the  past. 

I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
about  desiring  peace  in  Europe.  It  is  none  of  our  business 
what  the  G»  rmans  may  do  or  what  other  nations  decide  to  do, 
but  we  have  at  least  the  right  to  say  that  we  hope  there  will 
be  peace  throughout  tlie  world,  and  that  an  armistice  b€ 
agreed  to  before  more  people  are  killed  on  both  sides.  I  think 
that  this  war  in  Europe  is  sheer  madness;  that  the  victor 
does  not  win  any  longer;  that  they  are  all  losers;  that  it 
means,  if  this  war  continues  for  3  or  6  or  10  years,  bankruptcy 
and  destruction  of  ciulization  in  Europe,  destruction  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  the  ruin  of  tiiat  part  of  the  world  if  the  war  con- 
tinues for  any  length  of  time. 

There  is  nothing.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  would  not 
do.  in  any  possible  way.  to  bring  about  peace  in  Europe:  and 
as  far  as  that  goes,  while  I  do  not  represent,  possibly,  all  the 
people  on  my  side.  I  would  like  nothing  better  than  to  have 
the  President  or  anyone  else  in  authority — because  the  fact 
I  am  an  isolationist  from  war  does  not  mean  I  am  an  isola- 
tionist from  peace — that  is  a  big  issue  in  the  world  today  and 
if  President  Roosevelt  can  help  to  bring  about  this  peace,  more 
power  to  him.  and  more  power  to  anybody  else,  whether  it  is 
Mussolini  or  the  King  of  the  Belgians,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  FISH.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Has  the  gentleman  read  the  statement  of 
David  Lloyd  George  on  yesterday  and  the  statement  of  Ber- 
nard Shaw,  to  the  effect  that  the  war  is  over?  And  is  he 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  the  word  is  being  passed  around 
among  the  lords  of  lugh  finance  in  this  country  telling  their 
fcllowers  to  stand  from  under  or  to  "unload"  and  take  care 
of  themst^lves? 

Mr.  FISH.  The  gentleman  is  getting  me  a  little  far  afield 
from  my  subject.    I  agree  so  much  with  him  that  I  want  to 


say  this  to  the  Hou.^.  even  though  I  have  to  pass  up  any- 
thing else  that  I  had  intended  to  say. 

I  h"!ve  ju>'  come  back  from  Eurcp'\  I  went  into  15  cliffcrent 
countries  in  6  weeks'  tmie.  I  saw  the  forei-Tn  ministers  of 
mo.->t  of  the  great  countries  in  that  period  of  time,  including 
those  of  Groat  Britain.  France,  G>^rniany.  and  many  ethers. 
The  only  thing  I  am  interested  in  over  thirt  and  uvcr  here  is 
the  preservation  of  peace,  even  if  I  am  a  lone  voice  crying 
in  the  wilderness. 

The  trouble  abroad,  gentlemen,  is  that  there  v. ere  no  peace 
elements.  All  of  the  peopie  in  Prance.  England,  and  Germany 
want  peace,  all  of  the  farmers,  the  smail-bUbines;;  m.en.  and 
the  wage  earners  of  all  of  thc.e  count rus  want  peace,  but 
there  was  no  single  el*  ment  in  any  of  them  that  could  speak 
for  peace.  If  you  spoke  for  peace,  you  were  a  dcieati.^t.  ar.d 
that  is  the  trouble  in  France  and  in  Germany.  The  trouble 
is  also  that  they  have  th--  ccnsciiption  system  ever  tlure. 
They  take  the  ycutlis  of  their  lands  and  put  them  into  the 
army  and  train  them  to  militarism,  and  it  goes  on  year  after 
year  until  they  build  up  a  huee  military  system  and  war 
becomes  inevitable,  war  becomes  natural,  and  why  not  new? 
This  militaristic  system  must  never  be  permitted  to  come  over 
here. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.    Yes. 

Mr.  COX.  If  wo  did  not  have  consc-iption  in  this  country, 
how  does  the  gentlem.an  imagine  that  we  would  ever  get  into 
a  soldier's  uniform  these  people  who  are  now  advocating 
war.  or  who  were  advocating  war  pretty  strenuously  up  to 
the  time  that  Russia  cast  her  lot  in  with  Germany? 

Mr.  FISH.  Oh,  I  cannot  agree  with  tlic  gentit'man  that 
there  is  any  considerable  element  in  the  United  States  a;  king 
for  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are  a  dozen  Members 
of  Congress  today  who  would  get  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  go  back  and  face  their  constituents  and  say,  "I  am  in 
favor  of  going  to  war  now."  I  know  what  would  happen  to 
them  if  th^y  did.  Of  course,  we  are  against  conscription,  all 
of  us.  here  in  time  of  peace.  If  we  get  into  a  war  we  will  have 
conscription,  although  many  of  us  are  opposed  to  sending  any 
more  soldiers  to  foreign  lands  to  die  on  foreign  battlefields 
and  fight  other  people's  battles. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  v/iU  the  gentle- 
m.an  yield?       ' 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  "Wi.scon^in.  The  gentleman  stated  that 
he  was  willing  to  accept  a  c.ish-and-carry  prevuion.  That 
does  not  indicate  that  the  gentleman  is  ready  to  accept  the 
credit-and -carry  provisions  of  the  Bloom-Bernard  Baruch 
bill,  which  is  now  being  considered  at  the  other  end  of  the 
CapitoP 

Mr.  FISH.  Oh.  no.  The  gentleman  is  100-percent  right. 
Three  issues  are  before  the  country  today:  First,  the  effort  to 
do  away  with  the  arms  embargo;  second,  to  extend  credit, 
90-day  credit,  then  longer  credit,  then  war  loans;  and  the 
third  step  is  to  send  our  soldiers  overseas.  Do  not  m.ake  any 
mistake  about  this  issue.  There  are  a  great  many  interna- 
tionalists in  ctir  country,  and  intervc^ntlonist."^ — not  in  Con- 
gress, but  throughout  the  country— who  will  stop  at  nothing 
to  get  us  into  war.  and  then  back  of  that  is  the  foreign  propa- 
ganda spread  throughout  the  United  States,  back'^d  up  by 
m.illions  of  dollars,  that  will  do  everything  in  their  powpr 
and  influence  to  create  a  war  hysteria  and  inflame  hatred 
in  the  United  States  and  help  ease  us  into  war  or  drive  us 
into  war.  Tliose  arc  the  three  steps.  That  is  one  rerison  I 
am  against  doing  away  with  the  arms  embargo,  because  if  we 
serve  notice  in  the  House  of  R-:prcsentatives — and  I  knew  of 
no  changes  or  of  any  considerable  changes  in  th"  Hou^e — 
that  we  will  retain  the  arms  embargo  we  will  do  more  to  keep 
this  country  cut  of  war  and  stop  the  prolongation  of  the 
war  in  Europe  than  by  any  other  thing. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gentle m.an  infoim 
the  Members  of  the  House  how  he  would  deflne  arms,  muni- 


tions, and  implements  of  war?     Would  the  gentleman  include 
wood  pu'.p? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman.  Tlie  nations  of  the 
world,  long  before  this  war  came  into  being,  agreed  on  a 
certain  category,  known  as  arms  and  amniuniticn  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  Tiie  League  of  Nations  did.  We  did,  and 
right  dov^-n  in  the  State  Department  there  is  a  list  of  those 
things  which  determine  arms  and  amm.unition.  Every  other 
civilized  nation  has  it.  In  a  general  way,  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion mean  guns,  cannon,  machine  guns,  antitank  guns,  anti- 
aircraft guns,  and  the  ammunition  tiiat  goes  with  them.  The 
whole  category  is  there.  Anybody  can  ring  up  and  ask  what 
it  is. 

It  is  accepted  throughout  the  world.  I  am  opposed  and 
will  continue  to  oppose  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition, 
for  one  rea.son,  because  I  believe  it  to  be  utterly  unmoral, 
to  he  utterly  un-Christian,  to  be  a  vicious  system.  I  think  it 
is  wrong  to  sell  these  arms  and  ammunition  for  blood  money, 
and  war  proflt.s.  which,  if  it  is  allowed,  will  drag  us  into  the 
wars  of  the  world — not  only  this  war  but  wars  all  over  the 
world.  That  is  why  I  am  against  it.  Tlie  burden  of  proof  is 
on  those  who  want  to  make  the  change.  It  has  been  the  law 
of  the  land  for  4  or  5  years,  and  we  in  the  House  by  a 
majcriiy  of  41  votes  put  the  arms  embargo  back  into  the 
bill. 

Tlie  burden  of  proof  is  on  those  who  want  to  do  away 
with  the  arms  embargo,  to  show  it  will  keep  the  United 
Slates  of  America  out  of  war;  how  they  can  keep  us  out  of 
war  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  half  a  vote  for 
war.  It  is  a  measure  short  of  war,  as  they  say.  It  is  an 
cffcrt  to  take  sides,  to  sell  to  one  side  or  the  other  which, 
like  all  other  measures  short  of  war,  means  war  in  the  long 
run. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will  answer  that  question 
if  the  gentleman  will 

Mr.  FISH.  I  did  not  know  I  was  having  a  debate  with  the 
gentleman,  but  it  is  all  right. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the  gentleman  will  ex- 
plain to  the  House  the  difference  between  selling  an  assem- 
bled arm  and  the  implements  from  which  the  arms  are  made. 
If  there  is  any  moral  difference.  I  wiih  the  gentleman  would 
explain  it. 

Mr.  FISH.     I  will  be  glad  to  do  it. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  tiihe  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  1  more  minute  by 
unanimous  consent? 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  cannot  submit  that  except 
with  the  consent  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr,  Wood- 
rum  1.  I 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  'Virginia.  I  will  be  glad  to  consent, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  New  York?  I 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  civilized  nations  of  the  world  have  settled 
that.  They  have  accepted  these  embargoes  on  arms.  They 
say  you  cannot  sell  a  battleship  to  any  belligerent  nation,  but 
they  say  you  can  sell  a  merchant  vessel.  If  they  arm  that 
merchant  vessel  afterward,  that  is  none  of  our  business;  but 
that  is  the  law,  accepted  throughout  the  world  as  to  arms  and 
ammunition. 

I  again  submit  that  to  sell  them  for  blood  money  and  war 
profit  it  is  unmoral,  it  is  un-Christian,  and  it  is  a  vicious 
system.  If  we  go  back  to  that,  we  are  doing  more  harm  in 
addition  to  our  own  industrial  system,  based  upon  private 
initiative  and  reasonable  profit,  for  the  sake  of  this  mania  for 
profits,  war  brides,  and  speculation,  if  we  go  into  the  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  we  are  undermining  our  whole  indus- 
trial American  system,  because  every  radical  v/ill  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  us.     [Applause.]       > 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.]  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum]  is  recognized  for 
30  minutes.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  certain  extracts  from  correspondence  and  clippings 
which  I  shall  use  in  the  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
debate  on  neutrality  at  the  previous  session  of  Congress  I 
did  not  intrude  my  views  upon  the  House.  I  sought  this 
allotment  of  time  designedly  now,  I  will  be  frank  to  say, 
because  I  naturally  supposed  that  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Fish]  would  give  to  the  House 
and  to  the  American  people  some  accotmt  and  some  elabora- 
tion of  his  views  and  activities  in  Europe  [applatise  and 
laughter  I .  where  he  traveled  as  the  accredited  representa- 
ti\e  of  the  American  Congress,  and  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  taxpayer  as  the  president  of  the  American  group 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union.  The  manner  of  its  con- 
stitution we  will  not  discuss. 

I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the  16  years  I  have 
served  in  this  body  I  have  never  taken  the  floor  when  I  felt 
that  I  had  any  personal  feeling  toward  any  of  my  colleagues^ 
though  we  may  differ  very  radically.  I  want  to  say  that  in 
anything  I  may  say  today — and  I  shall  try  to  speak  frankly 
and  freely — I  accord  to  every  gentleman  the  fullest  measure 
of  personal  and  official  integrity,  though  I  shall  endeavor  to 
assail  his  official  judgment. 

The  distinguished  gentlem.an  from  New  York  is  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  (president 
of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union, 
recently  sent  abroad,  and  apparently  is  minority  leader  on  the 
neutrahty  issue  as  It  now  pends  in  Congress,  and  will  shortly 
be  before  the  House  again.  Because  he  takes  the  floor  today 
to  discuss  procedure,  the  gentleman's  position  and  the  gen- 
tleman's feelings  are  of  interest  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people. 

The  gentleman  has  many  times  exhorted  Congress  and 
exhorted  the  American  people  against  meddling  in  foreign 
affairs.  He  has  spoken  often,  long,  eloquently,  and  convinc- 
ingly upon  that  subject.  He  has  assailed  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  made  the  statement  before  a  roaring  crowd 
of  New  Yorkers,  under  a  committee  presided  over  by  our  , 
former  colleague.  Hon.  James  J.  O'Connor,  that  the  President 
had  already  made  arrangements  for  America  to  participate 
in  the  next  war.  And  then  we  have  the  ludicrous  spectacle  of 
a  congressional  isolationist  leader  going  to  Europe  and  under- 
taking to  settle  their  affairs  for  thera  over  there.  [Laughter 
and  applatise.] 

A  dispatch  from  Oslo,  Norway,  dated  August  16,  says: 

Representative  'Ha}4tlto-s  Fish,  Jr..  Republican,  of  New  York,  pro- 
pc5id  to  the  InterparUamentary  Union  Congress  here  today  that 
Euicpe  take  a  30-day  political  armistice.  Mr.  Fish  arrived  yesterday 
In  the  personal  airplane  of  Joachim  von  Ritabintrop,  German  Foreign 
Minister,  to  whom  he  had  talked  at  Salzburg,  Austria,  Monday. 
He  said: 

The  European  situation  Is  undoubtedly  more  serious  than  It  was 
last  September.  It  $eems  that  a  catastrophe  can  be  avoided  on  the 
basis  of  a  30-day  armistice,  with  the  conference  of  the  foreign  min- 
isters of  the  four  great  powers  to  settle  European  problems. 

And  then  under  an  Associated  Press  article  dated  Berlin, 
August  16.  the  newspaper  Zwoelf  Uhr  Blatt  today  published 
an  interview  quoting  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Repre- 
sentative Fish,  as  saying  he  is  convinced  that  Danzig  and 
other  political  problems  could  be  solved  without  war  if  Great 
Britain  and  France  show  an  understanding  of  Germany. 

And  then  the  Associated  Press — and  I  will  say  that  in  the 
absence  of  any  report  from  cur  colleague  of  his  journesrings 
abroad  we  are  left  to  such  accredited  news  agencies  as  the 
Associated  Press— the  Associated  Press  from  Paris  under 
date  of  Augtist  17  states: 

Hamilton  Fish's,  suggestion  for  a  30-day  truce  In  European 
power  politics  was  treated  roughly  today  by  French  newspaper 
commentators.     His  name  is  Fish. 

Said  the  newspaper  L'Ordre — 

Isn't  that  clear  pnough?    The  Fish  has  bitten. 
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Othor  ne'A-rpapers  commrntcd  th:^t  th?  cmtlcman  from 
NcJ.-  York  Mr.  Fish!  was  givrn  a  frc?  airplr.ne  nde  by  Grr- 
many's  fcrcign  minister  and  declarel  thct  ho  v.as  duped  by 
the  G-^rniar.  and  Iial:an  propaganda  rr.achinco  into  floating 
a  trial  balloon. 

Ur.d' r  dafo  of  Ar.k'ust  23  Berlin  r<  ports  our  distine;uished 
president  of  the  American  Group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  as  having  said  he  was  in  favor  of  liquidation  of  the 
VtrsaiUt^  Treaty  \n  the  Ea.st. 

Thi>  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  said  that  he 
favort-d  arbitration  of  the  present  EuropSfan  difficulties. 

The  Uni:ed  Prc^s  bulletin  from  Berlin  under  date  of 
AuKU.-^t  27 — during  the  time  that  he  was  In  conference  with 
Mr.  Joachim  von  Ribbentrop,  the  German  Foreign  Minister: 

Rprirfspntatlv*"  Fish  said  today  that  he  beheves  Germany's  claima 
are     ju.-f — 

And  they  put  quotation  marks  around  the  word  "jiLst" — 

"I  favor  llqiildiitirn  nf  the  ypv^aiUt^  Treaty  In  the  Ea.st,"  he 
Bdded  during  a  btcp-over  here  en  route  to  Paris. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accord  to  my  friend  from  New- 
York  the  right  to  hold  any  opinion  upon  this  subject  tliat  he 
wi.'hcs.  but  a.s  one  Mt-mbev  of  Congre.ss  and  a.'^  one  Ameri- 
can' citiztn  I  b(lic\e  he  was  not  then  representing  the 
dcmmanl  thought  or  spirit  of  the  American  people.  lAp- 
plau->e.  1  The  genii,  man  has  steadfaitly  tried  to  make  thi,-  a 
partisan  issue,  and  that  is  natural.  There  is  no  Member  of 
this  body  or  any  olhir  body  who  has  .<o  unfailingly,  so 
persistently,  so  rceularly,  so  systematically,  and  so  in- 
cffectivily  opposed  the  present  administration.  Oftentimes 
hf  does  not  exercise  that  logic,  reason,  and  good  judtr- 
mcnt  that  he  would  if  he  w^re  not  so  biased  ann  prejudic  d. 
Why?  In  addressing  a  large  audience  in  New  York  City  on 
June  27,  1939.  an  audu-nce  compa'^ed  of  moro  than  2.000 
men  and  women  in  Carnegie  Hall,  we  read  this  report  of 
the  occasion: 

Mere  than  2.0iX)  men  ur.d  women  m  Carnegie  H.ul  l.i.st  n'.^ht 
vlgoriip'y  c^e^^••d  r)np  cf  th<*'r  !. umber  who  called  for  th'^  im- 
p'»nchment  cf  Prestdnit  Roosevelt,  when  Reprfse;:tative  Hamil- 
To.v  KisH,  Jr  .  ^aJd  that  Mr.  Kcosevelt  "has  already  cumniittt-d  us 
to  go  into  the  mxi  war." 

A  bigger  falsthood  never  resounded  from  the  public  ros- 
trum than  that.  I  Applause.)  And  there  is  not  a  reason- 
able, thinking  American  citizen  today  who  would  for  one  in- 
stant, no  matter  how  much  he  might  disagree  with  the 
Presidents  views,  believe  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  wants  to  take  this  country  into  war. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     Not  right  now. 

Mr.  RICH.  Will  not  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  ques- 
tion"' 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     A  little  later. 

Mr.  RICH.     I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  just  one  question. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman 
v^here  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  just  a  little  later. 
tLiiughter.l 

The  gentleman  has  tried  to  make  this  a  partisan  master, 
yet  what  is  he  confronted  with?  He  is  confronted  with  this 
as  he  undertakes  to  lead  the  American  people  to  believe  the 
New  Deal  is  trying  to  put  something  over.  I^et  us  look  at  the 
record.  Over  the  Nation  at  large  we  find  such  gentlemen  as 
Mr.  Liindon.  Mr.  Knox,  and  Mr.  Slimson,  a  former  Secretary 
of  State  under  the  Republican  administration,  approving  the 
program  which  the  President  of  the  United  States  has  sug- 
gested. We  go  into  the  olher  body  and  find  such  gentlemen 
as  the  distinguLshed  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  in  a  day  or  two 
will  niake  a  speech  upon  the  subject;  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  LMr.  Barbour  1;  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  iMr.  BridgesI — certainly  no  one 
can  say  that  these  gentlemen  would  connive  and  combine 
with  the  New  Deal  to  put  anything  over  on  the  American 
people — we  find  them  supporting  the  President's  views.  We 
go  to  the  press  anu  we  find  almost  every  reputable,  influen- 
tial newspaper  commentator  in  America,  as  well  as  the  leading 
press  cf  the  country.  Republican  as  well  as  Democratic,  de- 
lendmg  the  program  ihe  President  has  suggested.     We  cuine 


to  our  own  body  and  we  find  some  of  the  strongest  Members 
of  -his  HciLse  and  -' cnie  of  the  leading  Members  on  my  friend  s 
side  of  the  House  advocating  this  program.  Certainly  no  one 
woulcf  acctise  cur  distinguished  colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Eaton]  of  helping  the  New  Deal  put  anythinc^  over. 
[Laughter.!  This  gentleman  made  a  magnificrnt  and  power- 
ful addrc-s  to  thi:.-  House  en  June  27,  1939,  which  aprcars  at 
page  8000  of  the  Record.  Read  it.  Certainly  no  one  will 
accuse  our  distin^iiu^hed  friend  from  New  York  iMr.  Wads- 
woRTTi]  of  collaborating  with  the  New  Deal  m  any  ungodly 
enterprise. 

In  a  magnificent  address  before  this  House,  made  on  June 
28,  1939,  he  spcke  in  favor  of  th"  bill  then  p.'ndinc  bf^forc  th^? 
House  on  neutrality.  Other  gentlemen  on  the  minority  side, 
I  am  sure,  are  in  favor  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  would  prefer  not  to  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  WUl  the  gentleman  not  put 
in  the  Re 'Ohd  the  names  of  the  Democrat.-  who  are  opposed  to 
thf'  progiam? 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  cf  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  spoken  of  the  pre.tige  and  integrity  of 
th>'  House  cf  Reprrx-nrative.-.  I  want  to  deal  for  a  few 
moments  with  that  subject.  I  want  to  speak  a  little  bit  about 
pressure  pre^am.^,  minority  groups,  and  thin'-:s  ci  that  sort. 
Durine  tht_'  last  few  years  we  Members  of  ConCTess  have  felt 
thp  whip  of  pressure  groups  many  times,  organised,  exploited, 
and  finanrrd  for  the  purpo.'^e  of  influencinE  rcf^on  in  th-> 
House  cf  R.-presentatives:  yet  my  friend  from  New  York  in 
his  zeal  has  himself  set  up  and  is  conducting  a  propaganda 
lackct  tiiat  n^ake.  the  urihty  oiufit  and  Doc  Town.scnd  look 
like  pikers.    I  say  that  gocdnatui\edly. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  ^Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the 
gentleman's  words  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  ut  Virginia.  They  are  all  b' ing  taken 
down.    I  have  not  started  yet. 

The  SPFAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 
ScH\FER  I  insist  that  the  words  be  taken  down? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes:  I  insist,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  genthman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  WooDRfMi  has  accused 
the  gontl'inan  frum  New  York  !Mr.  Fish  1  of  conducting  a 
racket. 

The  SPEAKER.  Th*-  Clerk  will  report  the  words  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  requpsts  be  taken  down. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOPINifON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Wiil  tiie  procedure  in  taking 
down  the  words  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  reciuested 
be  taken  down  b'^  taken  oir  of  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Vireinia  who  is  now  addressing  the  House? 

The  SPE.".KFR.     No:  it  will  not. 

Mr.  COX.     Mr.  Speak'-r.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRLTVI  cf  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  may  not  be  willing 
to  substitute  the  word  "campaign"  for  "racket." 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  will  gladly  do  that.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to  change  the  word 
"racket"  to  "propaganda  program." 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Of  course,  after  the  demand  is  made 
that  the  words  be  taken  down  the  gentleman  is  off  the  floor 
until  the  matter  is  decided.  He  does  not  hold  the  floor  any 
longer.  I  am  tp.king  no  part  in  this  discussion,  but  for  the 
sake  of  the  record  I  wished  to  make  this  observation. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  sub- 
mitted a  unanimous-consent  request  that  he  be  permitted  to 
withdraw  from  his  statement  the  word  "racket"  or  "racketeer" 
and  substitute  the  word  "program."  The  Chair  believes  the 
Chair  should  submit  this  rtquc>st. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.sct.n-in.  Reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gtntieman  will  withdraw  his  entire 


derogatory  sentence   accusing   a  Member  of  this  House  of 
conducting  a  racket,  I  shall  not  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  sub- 
mitted a  unanimous-consent  request  that  he  be  permitted 
to  withdraw  the  word  "racket"  or  "racketeer"  from  his  re- 
marks and  substitute  the  word  "program." 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  shall  not  object  if  that  is 
withdrawn,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     No  objection  is  heard  to  the  request. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  withdraws  his  request 
that  the  words  be  taken  down. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  let  the 
Members  cf  the  House  designate  the  transaction  and  call  it 
what  they  wish  to  call  it.    Tliis  is  what  it  is. 

There  has  been  set  up  the  National  Committee  to  Keep 
America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  gentleman  from  New- 
York  i  Mr.  Fish!  is  the  chairman.  The  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota IMr.  KnutsonJ  is  the  vice  chairman.  A  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  New  York,  Hon.  John  J.  O'Connor,  is 
the  second  vice  chairman.  A  former  Member  from  Indiana, 
Hon.  Samuel  Pettengill,  is  the  third  vice  chairman.  Mr.  Wal- 
ter L.  Reynolds, -who.  I  understand,  is  the  congressional 
secretary  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  FishI,  is  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  this  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out 
of  Foreign  Wars.  The  committee  is  composed  of  38  Members 
of  the  House.  Their  names  appear  in  the  heading  of  the  letter, 
which  I  shall  in.sert  in  the  Record.  Thirty-seven  of  them  are 
RepubUcan  Members  of  the  House,  and  one  is  a  Democratic 
Member.  Let  me  say  now  that  in  my  judgment  and  my  very 
firm  belief  those  whose  names  appear  as  members  of  this 
committee  have  httle  idea  or  little  conception  of  what  has 
been  done  by  the  committee.  I  wish  in  advance  to  acquit 
them  of  knowledge  of  that.  May  I  also  say  that  the  head- 
quarters of  the  committee  is  room  1424  in  the  House  Office 
Building,  which  I  understand  to  be  the  congressional  office 
of  the  gentleman  frcm  New  York. 

This  is  a  letter  that  went  out  from  this  committee: 

Ffi  low  American;  The  lime  has  come  when  It  is  Imperative  that 
all  cf  u.-;  interested  In  keeping  America  out  of  foreign  wars  unite 
in  a  co(.rdin;itod  proejram  to  off.set  the  New  Deal  war-hysteria  cam- 
paign that  Is  now  under  full  headway  m  the  syndicated  columns 
of  tlie  daily  papers  and  the  internaticnalist  prets,  through  which 
false  ;Hid  ml.'^leariing  propaganda  is  di.s.'^'minated  to  further  agitate 
R  war  psychot-is  and  prepare  our  youth  for  an;jther  blood  bath  in 
Europe. 

Pre.-^idcnt  Roosevelt  has  called  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
force  rccon.'^ideration  of  the  Bloom  bill,  giving  him  authority  to 
intervene  m  EuroiX-s  power  politics,  boundary  disputes,  and  blood 
feuds.  The  American  people  are  being  led  to  believe  the  existing 
arms  embargo,  which  the  Bloom  bill  would  scrap,  favors  Germany, 
while  the  tact  is  it  merely  prevents  the  President  from  intervening 
or  taking  sides  in  any  foreign  aonfllct.  Repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo 
gives  the  Pr'-Pidont  the  power  to  select  the  aggressor  nation — the 
war-making  powers  of  the  Congress. 

It  is  esscr.tial  that  this  and  other  such  faLse  and  malicious  propa- 
ganda be  exiiosed.  or  the  American  people  will  be  coerced  into 
another  European  war.  Hysteria  must  be  dispelled  with  truth  and 
reason,  with  no  succumbing  to  the  mouthings  of  the  war  mongers 
as  to  the  fate  of  any  democracy  other  than  our  own  United 
States.  Involvement  in  a  war  wutild  mean  the  end  of  our  free 
Institutions  ai^d  the  establishment  of  a  dictatorship  here;  the  con- 
spqu-nices  and  futileness  of  war  must  be  firmly  established  in  the 
mmd.-^  of  the  people. 

In  perfect ing  our  program  we  will  need  funds  with  which  to 
print  and  distribute  literature,  with  facts  to  offset  false  propa- 
ganda. When  the  next  session  of  Congress  convenes  we  must  be 
prtpared  to  back  up  'hose  Members  who  are  working  in  the  interest 
of  peace  and  against  war  by  getting  their  statements  to  the  people 
in  all  sections  of  tl>e  country.  "We  must  also  be  in  a  po.sition  to 
hold  a  national  keep-out -cf -war  convention  at  an  appropriate 
time  m  Washington,  to  which  all  groups  interested  in  promoting 
peace  can  be  invited,  and  weld  a  united  public  sentiment  against 
cur  vcuth  and  wealth  being  sacrificed  in  another  foreign  war. 

Send  us  y.,ur  contribution,  and  get  yotir  friends  to  help,  so  that 
we  can  be  "reidy  to  meet  any  war  crisis  t*~  it  arises.  Should  you 
or  anv  organiz:;tion  with  which  you  are  a.'.iilatcl  be  in  a  position 
to  distribute  literature  as  compiled  and  released,  let  us  know  your 
rcquuemcn's   and  we  will  be  glad  to  cooperate.     Thank  you. 

N'.ITION.^L   COMMITTXI  TO   KEEP   AMERICA   OXTT   OF   FOHEIGN   'WARS. 

(Make  all  checks  payable  to  Walter  L.  Reynolds,  treasiirer.) 


I  do  not  know  to  how  many  people  this  letter  went,  but 
doubtless  to  many,  and  I  imagine  with  hearty  response. 

I  have  in  my  hand  another  letter  under  date  of  October 
2,  1939,  on  the  personal  congressional  stationery  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]: 

[Hamilton    Fish,    Twenty-sixth    District,    New    York.     Committees: 

Foreign  Affairs;  Rules] 
Congress  of  the  UNrrFD  States. 
I  HOUSE  OF  Representatives, 

Washington,  D.  C  .  October  2,  1939. 
Dear  Miss  Forst:  I  know  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  explain  to 
you  that  the  biggest  issue  before  cur  people  today  is  to  keep 
Am.crica  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  wars.  In  order  to  com- 
bat the  propaganda  of  the  InternationallEts  at  home  and  the  foreign 
propagandists  in  our  mld.st.  It  is  necessary  to  have  adequate  funds 
to  expose  these  eflorte  to  Involve  us  in  war  and  to  make  the  Amer- 
ican people  believe  that  war  is  inevitable. 

We  need  the  financial  support  of  aU  those  who  want  to  keep  us 
neutral  and  out  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe.  If  you  are  in  accord 
with  these  views,  will  you  send  me  your  check  for  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  ofTset  this  propaganda  by  use  of  the  radio,  distribution 
of  speeches  and  literature,  and  by  holding  large  public  meetings  in 
all  sections  of  the  country.  Would  like  to  have  any  advice  or  sug- 
gestions that  you  feel  would  be  beneficial,  and  will  keep  them 
confidential  if  you  prefer.  Would  like  very  much  to  hear  from  you. 
Sir.cerely  your$, 

HAMILTON  Fish. 

Tliis  letter  is  a  double-page  sheet.  On  the  other  side  of 
this  congressional  stationery  sheet  is  printed: 

Aims  and  purpcse$  of  the  National  Committee  to  Keep  America 
Out  of  Foreign  Wars^ 

There  is  some  literature  on  that  page,  and  it  is  signed  by 
Walter  L.  Reynolds,  treasurer.  Enclosed  with  it  is  a  slip 
which  reads:  I 

Walte.^  L.  Reynolds. 

'rreas-iirer.  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  For- 
eign Wars,  1424  New  House  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

I  am  sending  you  herewith  $ to  aid  your  campaign  to  keep 

America  out  of  war,  and  to  help  toward  the  distribution  of  peace 
literature  to  back  up  the  efforts  of  the  members  of  your  committee 
to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  wars. 

Signed 

Address 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  departure  and  an  innovation  in 
propaganda  in  America.  It  has  marvelous  possibilities. 
[Laughter.]  My  friend,  in  his  literature,  speaks  of  "our 
program."  These  funds  are  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on 
"our  program."  You  know,  we  do  not  call  them  campaigns 
any  more — they  are  programs.  Is  not  that  a  swell  idea? 
All  you  have  to  do  is  to  get  a  hobby,  a  good  mailing  list, 
and  you  do  not  have  to  go  around  the  Hatch  bill  or  through 
it;  you  can  finance  your  campaign,  not  out  of  the  pockets 
of  Government  employees  but  out  of  the  pockets  of  the 
American  suckers,  if  you  can  get  enough  of  them  to  respond 
to  you. 

"Our  program!"  What  is  that  program?  First,  to  get  a 
proper  psychology — fear,  fear — war,  war  is  upon  us.  "The 
President  has  already  said  we  are  going  into  war.  Do  you 
want  to  stay  out  of  war?  Send  us  a  substantial  contribution 
and  we  will  stay  out  of  war." 

Now.  let  me  make  this  statement.  I  do  not  want  to  be 
too  rough  about  tliis  matter.  I  have  never  heard  of  such  a 
colossal  propaganda  undertaking  in  the  16  years  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body.  We  have  condemned  the  utilities, 
we  have  condemned  Dr.  Townsend;  but  at  least  they  had  to 
have  offices  downtown.  They  had  to  employ  secretaries. 
They  have  to  buy  typewriters  and,  at  least,  they  did  not  set 
up  their  committee  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  but  here 
we  have  a  committee  propagandizing  the  American  people, 
trying  to  sway  public  sentiment  to  influence  legislation  that 
is  pending  before  the  Congress  at  this  very  time. 

Now,  why  stop  at  sending  out  letters?  Why  not  put  at 
each  door  of  the  gallery  a  little  basket  or  a  box  and  as  we 
take  positions  on  public  questions,  let  the  admiring  specta- 
tors and  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  us  drop  a  nickel 
or  a  dime  in  the  Fish  box  or  in  the  Woodrum  box  as  they 
go  out  in  order  to  help  us  with  our  program.  [Laughter.] 
Remember  this  ia  for  our  program,  our  1940  program.  p>er- 
haps.     [Laughter.]     Now,  I  do  not  think  my  friend  for  a 
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mor:)cnt  thnupht  he  could  get  away  with  that,  but  just  look 
at  the  situation,  if  y.u  please.  The  .sad  part  of  it  is  that 
many  Amencans  w;ll  believe  that  the  ether  Members  of 
Congreso  whose  names  do  not  appear  upon  this  letter  and 
the  ad.TiinistraV.cn  are  en?ag>.d  :n  Washington  in  a  horrid 
conspiracy  to  carry  :h::s  country  mio  war.  Tne  gentleman 
himself  i^aid  today  that  he  did  not  bebeve  in  such  a  thing  as 
that.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  M^mb*  r  of  this  Hcu:e  is  a  com- 
mittee to  keep  America  cut  tf  war.     .Applause.] 

Let  me  say  this  about  this  Committee  to  Keep  Us  Out  of 
Pcreipn  War.s.  I:  seem.^  to  be  a  s*, m.ioCficial  commuttee.  The 
commi'tct'.-;  headquarters  are  at  the  Capitcl.  It  sends  out 
appeals  on  official  stationery.  It  uses  the  Government  facili- 
ties and  employees.  No  one  is  a  member  of  it  except  h 
Mt  mber  of  Congre:s  or  a  form.er  Mcmbe-r  ct  Congre:-s,  and 
any  avera;?e  American  citizen  would  be  perfectly  justified  in 
thii.kmg  it  IS  a  .NemmfBcial  organization.  Therefore.  I  think 
it  should  account  to  Concreis.  and  I  have  just  dropped  into 
the  ba?ket  a  little  resolution  by  wh'ch  I  ask  the  Speaker  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  find  cut  wlic  are  making  these  con- 
tributions, hew  much  they  have  put  ir^  the  pot.  just  what  the 
proLrram  is.  and  just  what  the  false  propaganda  is. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.-^k  unanimous  consent  that  my  tinie  be 
extended  for  10  manutcs. 

Thf  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sourh  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
riglit  to  object,  will  that  give  the  gentleman  opportunities  to 
answer  questions? 

Ml  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  shall  try  to.  I  have  just 
a  few  minutes  more  that  I  would  like  in  which  to  conclude 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  think.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
ju.stice  to  the  gentleman  and  his  committee  and  these  other 
Members  of  Congress,  I  think  there  should  be  a  full,  open, 
frank.  ofScial  disclosure  of  just  what  this  semiofQcial  com- 
mittee is  doing. 

A.';ide  from  the  question  of  neutrality,  let  us  examine  for 
a  m.oment  the  occasion  for  any  such  committee  as  has  been 
set  up  under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol,  to  arouse  sentiment  in 
America  for  the  purpose  of  influencing  the  action  of  Con- 
press,  for  radio,  for  printing,  for  distribution  of  speeches. 
Mr.  Speaker,  every  member  of  that  committee,  every  one  of 
the  38  Conpre.ssmen,  is  privileged  to  do  just  what  I  am  doing 
today — take  the  Well  of  this  House  and  make  a  speech. 
Every  member  of  that  committee,  under  the  faciUties  pro- 
vidt'd  for  him  by  the  Congress,  may  have  that  speech  printed, 
p-aying,  as  is  usual,  for  the  printing  of  it  out  of  his  own 
pocket.  It  may  b>?  sent  to  his  constituents,  hundreds  of 
them,  thousands  of  them,  millions  of  them,  free  of  cost  under 
the  Congressional  frank.  There  is  no  reason  under  the  high 
heavens  for  funds  being  collected  for  the  purpose  of  inform- 
ing the  American  j)eople  when  any  Member  of  Congress  has 
a  m':'s.sa!ie  that  he  wants  to  give  to  them.  I  venture  to  say 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when  this  Congress  under 
this  administration  or  any  other  administration  is  going  to 
let  itself  in  for  the  headaches  and  trouble  and  heartaches  it 
would  have  if  it  ever  once  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  such 
procedure  as  that.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota, 
tieman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota. 
nam.e  will  be  found  as  a  member  of  that  committee.  F*urther. 
that  committee  was  organized  last  spring  and  so  far  as  I 
know  there  has  been  no  meeting  of  that  committee  since  this 
special  session  of  Congress  was  called,  but  I  for  one  would  be 
very  glad  to  have  that  committee  make  a  voluntary  report 
without  any  requirement  through  a  resolution.  May  I  say 
further,  in  the  spirit  of  the  President's  address  that  the 
mantle  of  peace  is  broad  enough  to  cover  all,  that  if  it  be 
treason  to  serve  on  any  committee  to  keep  America  out  of 
war,  then  make  the  most  of  it.     [Applause.] 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
Yes. 

I  may  say  that  probably  my 


I  would  like  to  know  what 
It  the  money  is  u.sed  later, 


Mr.  V/OODRUM  of  Virgiraa.  Doe.s  the  gen^eman  approve 
of  tile  idea  of  such  a  comnuttee  to  collect  funds  from  the 
American  people  for  propaganda  purposccj? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  IiL-.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  cf  Virginia.  I  would  like  to  have  an 
answer  from  the  gcntl'  man  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CA6E  ci  South  Duk.-ita.  I  liave  already  stated  that  I 
would  be  glad  to  liave  that  committee  make  a  voluntary 
report. 

Mr.  WOODRirM  cf  Virginia.  That  is  net  what  I  a.skcd 
Uie  gentleman. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou'h  Dakota.  Of  its  procedure,  a.s  far  as  I 
know,  I  kr.cjw  nothi:i?  or  about  anything  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  scliei'ation  of  fund.-. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Docs  the  gentleman  apprc-.e 
of  it? 

Mr.  CASE  cf  South  Dakota, 
the  money  is  us.'d  for. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virg  nia, 
does  the  gentl-'man  approve  of  it? 

Mr.  CASE  of  Scuth  Dakota.  I  do  not  approve  of  sclicitmg 
money  in  some  forrn.s.  but  if  it  is  to  keep  America  out  of  war, 
then  I  think  v  v.-jiild  be  for  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  My  name  i.>  en  the  letter.  I 
will  say  I  approve  of  that  solicitation  of  fund3  for  the  purpose 
of  ker'ping  America  out  cf  war  far  mere  than  I  approve  the 
solicitation  of  millions  of  dollars  by  selling  economic  royalista 
$250  shake-down  autographed  books  by  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral in  order  to  obtain  New  Deal  campaign  funds  for  propa- 
ganda purpase.-^;.     [Laughter  and  applause.) 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RICH.  A.-  I  understand  the  arguments  en  neutrality 
in  the  Senate,  they  are  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  America 
out  of  war.  Nothing  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  about  par- 
tisanship. It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  keep  America  out 
of  war.  which  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  ail 
Members  of  the  House  do,  we  should  eliminate  partisanship 
from  any  discussion  regarding  the  individual  Members  of  the 
House  and  that  we  should  be  free  to  exercise  our  best  judg- 
ment in  that  respect.  I  think— in  fact.  I  know— my  name  is 
not  on  that  list.  L Applause.  I  At  least.  I  hope  it  is  not, 
becau.'Je  I  am  very  caretul  what  lists  I  get  m.y  name  on. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  RICH.  Bm'  I  do  say  that  every  M*  mb  r  on  that  list  is 
just  as  desirous  of  trying  to  keep  America  cut  of  war  as  is 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  and  m.yself.  I  know  that  noth- 
ing is  going  to  happen  m  EXirope  that  is  going  to  have  me 
vote  for  war,  because  I  do  not  b-?lieve  th^re  is  anv  is.^ue  that 
will  arise  over  there  that  should  put  this  country  into  war, 
regardless  of  what  happens. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  now?  I  want  to  comment  en  my  friend's  statement. 
[Laughter.]  Of  course,  I  did  not  expt-ct  to  find  th.>  gentle- 
man's name  on  this  list.  The  gentleman  is  very  wary  and 
circumspect.  The  g.  ntleman  will  recall  that  before  I  read 
the  list  I  acquitted  every  member  of  the  com.mittee:  I  per- 
sonally attested  the  integrity  of  everybody  and  I  acquitted 
every  member  of  the  committee  of  knowing  anything  about 
the  solicitation  of  funds.  There  is  no  effort  to  impute  any- 
thing of  that  kind  to  anybody  except  to  challenge  their 
judgment. 

Answering  my  friend,  when  he  said  he  would  ser\-e  on  any 
kind  of  a  com.mittee,  it  is  passing  strange  that  the  names  of 
nobody  but  member?  of  the  minority  are  on  this  committee. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Any  committee  to  keep 
Am.erica  out  of  war. 

Mr.  WOODRL^I  of  Virginia.  Oh.  yes.  There  are  120.000,- 
000  citizens  who  are  ready  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  America 
will  stay  out  of  war.  but  follow  me  for  a  minute. 

Committee  to  keep  America  cut  of  foreign  wars. 

Active    program. 

America  stayB  out  of  war — 


As  America  Is  going  to  stay  out  of  war.  Those  who  lead 
the  program  and  who  had  an  active  part  in  keeping  Amer- 
ica nut  of  war  would  of  course  expect  to  have  the  undoing 
gratitude,  to  say  nothing  of  the  grateful  patronage  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield?  j 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.  I  happen  to  be  on  that  list  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  I  am  there  because  I  do  not  like  war. 
I  left  high  school  during  the  last  war  and  served  27  months 
overseas.  How  long  did  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  serve  in 
the  last  war? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  will  observe 
the  pray  hairs  of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  I  was  a  State 
official  during  the  last  war  and  I  did  not  serve  in  it.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  implication.  Now.  does  the  gentleman 
approve  of  collecting  funds  from  American  citizens  in  this 
fashion? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Voluntarily,  yes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Subscriptions  voluntarily 
asked  by  Members  of  Congress  for  propaganda  purposes? 
The  gentleman  thinks  that  is  all  right? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Voluntary  subscriptions,  yes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Just  as  it  is  done  here? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Illinois.    Yes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  gentle- 
man on  record  on  that. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  My  name  is  on  the  list  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  that  fact.  I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  if  there  is  any  difference  in  promoting  a  campaign  to 
rai.se  funds  to  keep  America  cut  of  war  and  the  raising  of 
millions  of  dollars  from,  the  taxpayers  by  this  administration 
and  the  use  of  the  franking  privilege  of  our  country  to  pro- 
mote the  vicious  propaganda  of  tliis  administration? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  yield, 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  am 
more  than  proud  to  be  one  of  the  directors  of  the  Com- 
mittee to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  It  was  done 
for  the  purpose  of  at  least  meeting  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  have  been  spent  already  in  placing  lithographed  propa- 
ganda on  your  desk  and  my  desk  and  the  desks  of  thousands 
and  millions  of  business  and  professional  men  of  this  coun- 
try. Millions  of  dollars  have  already  been  spent  for  propa- 
ganda telling  us  of  the  atrocities  in  Poland.  In  the  press 
within  the  last  3  weeks  we  read  where  people  were  lined  up 
and  each  and  every  tenth  person  shot  indiscriminately.  The 
remainder  were  compelled  to  dig  a  trench,  place  their  dead 
relatives  and  friends  in  the  trench,  saturate  them  with  gaso- 
line, and  burn  them  up.  Certain  old  men,  women,  and 
children  had  taken  refuge  in  a  church.  They  battered  down 
the  church  doors,  killed  all  of  the  people,  and  cut  off  the 
tongues  and  ears  of  the  Catholic  priests.  Do  you  believe 
that?  No.  There  is  a  familiar  ring  about  that.  This  Com- 
mittee to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  was  organized 
to  meet  that  propaganda  and  to  give  the  American  people 
the  facts  if  the  people  wanted  the  facts.  If  they  want  the 
facts,  we  are  the  means  through  which  they  can  get  the  facts, 
and  I  am  proud  to  be  on  that  committee. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Would  the  gentleman  ap- 
prove of  collecting  funds  by  setting  up  an  establishment  in  the 
Capitol 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  gentleman  apparently  did  not  listen 
to  my  last  sentence.  I  said  I  was  very  proud  to  be  the 
medium  through  which  the  American  people  might  contribute 
cf  their  money  to  get  the  facts.     [ Applause.  1 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  gentleman  is  entitled  to 
his  opinion. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  not  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  would  explain  whether  these  atrocities  in 


Poland  were  committed  at  the  time  or  before  this  committee 
was  formed. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  much  time 
have  I  remaining? 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JENSEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     Very  briefly. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee to  which  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  referred.  I  very 
seldom  speak  on  this  floor,  because  I  am  a  new  Member.  Let 
me  say,  however,  that  I  joined  that  committee  with  my  eyes 
open.  I  knew  what  the  committee  was  for.  I  remember 
back  in  '14.  '15.  and  '16 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     Do  not  make  a  speech,  please. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  remember  back  in  the  early  years  of  World 
War  No.  1  when  tlie  propaganda  experts  were  at  work.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Oh,  yes.  "Do  you  want  to 
keep  America  out  of  war?"  "Yes."  "Well,  send  us  a  con- 
tribution." 

Mr.  KITCHENS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  decline  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  but 
I  do  not  care  for  any  more  time.  The  gentleman  can  get 
some  time  himself  if  he  wants  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  excuse  for  any  Member  of  this 
House  having  to  ask  for  public  contributions  to  make  his 
views  upon  pubhc  questions  known  to  the  American  people. 
That  is  the  fundamental  political  question  involved  here.  It 
has  never  been  done  before  in  the  history  of  this  Govern- 
ment, and  this  is  not  the  first  time  we  have  had  a  vital  issue 
presented  to  the  American  people.  Had  this  been  done  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle — private  contributions  taken  up  for  the 
purpose  of  printing  and  buying  radio  time,  and  what  not, 
outside  of  the  free  public  Congressional  facilities  you  have — 
my  friends  over  here  would  be  the  first  ones  to  holler  "bloody 
murder." 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  must  ask  the  gentleman 
to  excuse  me;  I  cannot  yield. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  The  whole  question  before 
the  American  people  is  clear-cut.  They  understand  it.  If 
they  have  sense  enough  to  read  this  appeal  for  funds  which 
the  gentleman  has  sent  them,  they  certainly  have  sense 
enough  to  read  the  debates  in  the  House  and  the  Senate  in 
every  paper  and  to  understand  what  they  hear  over  the 
radio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  informed,  as 
there  has  been  no  question  of  covering  up  facts,  of  with- 
holding information  from  the  American  people.  They  under- 
stand it.  Everything  has  been  wide  open  and  aboveboard. 
Once  this  Congress  sets  its  stamp  of  approval  upon  a  pro- 
cedure by  an  organization  of  that  kind,  then  it  will  never  lie 
in  my  mouth  or  yours  to  take  this  floor  and  cry  out  against 
other  organizations,  and  outside  organizations,  trying  to 
whip  up  public  sentiment  and  trying  to  influence  the  ofiBcial 
action  of  Congress.     (Applause,  Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore made,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Cox]  is  entitled 
to  be  recognized  at  this  time.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  desire  to  claim  his  time? 

Mr.  COX.    Part  at  least,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  is  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already  made  my  speech 
supporting  the  President's  recommendation  that  our  neutral- 
ity laws  be  amended.  I  have  no  purpose  at  this  time  of 
undertaking  to  restate  the  case  or  of  amplifying  arguments 
already  developed,  I  do  feel,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it 
ought  to  be  made  clear  to  the  people  of  the  country  that  the 
question  we  have  imder  consideration  is  not  so  simple  and  so 
one-sided  as  many  would  make  believe,  and  that  it  is  by  no 
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means  entirely  fme  of  dnn^er  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
Rfpubhc.  In  ihj  ccn.-iderat.cn  we  have  given  this  question 
there  has  been  too  much  of  a  willineness  to  gloss  over  em- 
barra<v5:nR  rt-ali  irs  with  soft  and  diplnmatic  lan^u-^gt^.  and 
too  littl*'  of  a  willincrness  to  speak  the  hard,  plain  lansm.^e  of 
truih.  We  oueh  n.t,  Mr.  Sptakrr.  to  dcc^'ive  the  people  of 
America.  We  ousht  not  to  be  w.lhne  that  the  people  of 
America  be  deceiv-^d.  Our  rer-pcnsibilify  is  a  grave  one  and 
we  oupht  not  to  conceal  that  which  should  be  made  known. 

It  IS  important  rhm  we  keep  remind'^d  of  the  fact  that  the 
subject  we  are  con.s;d-'rinf:  is  that  of  neutrality  with  all  that 
the  term  imp-li^'S.  and  in  this  consideration  it  is  important  to 
consider  the  proposal  to  ofTer  freely  m  our  American  ptirts  all 
thf^  munitions  of  war  that  a  belligerent  may  wish  to  carry 
away  for  ca.sh.  emphasi.-  being  placed  upon  the  fact  that  all 
belligerents  able  to  call  for  and  pay  cash  for  such  commcdi- 
tit  s  are  to  be  trea'ied  alike. 

Mr.  Speaker,  innocent  and  innocuous  as  the  proposal  ap- 
pears to  be,  there  is  nevertheless  grave  doubt  attendant  upon 
its  application  in  practice.  Obviously  the  proposal  could 
benefit  only  the  Allies,  England  still  being  mistress  of  the  .sea, 
■with  the  German  fl^'ot  bottled  up.  To  adopt  the  doctrine 
that  It  i.s  Germany's  misfortune  to  be  unable  to  share  equally 
in  America's  offer  of  munitions,  which  would  aid  in  continuing 
the  conduct  of  the  war  so  long  as  the  belligerents  may  be  able 
to  pay  and  carry  may  be  a  statement  of  fact:  but  to  change 
deliberately  a  policy  which  the  United  States  has  put  into 
pflect  by  legislation  and  recognized  as  one  adapted  to  the 
prevention  of  war  by  denying  munitions  of  war  to  all  belliger- 
ent.- for  a  policy  which  will  permit  the  sale  of  stich  munitions 
in  full  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  only  one  of  the  belligerents 
will  be  able  to  avail  it.self  of  the<e  facilities  is,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  stretch  the  doctrine  of  neutrality  to  a  dangerou';  degree. 

No  ctTort.  of  course,  is  t>eing  made  or  will  be  made  to  defend 
Germany  or  to  protect  her  from  the  ultimate  effects  of  war, 
certainly  from  a  war  which  she  began,  no  matt^^r  how  dis- 
astrous such  effects  m.iy  prove  to  be  to  her;  but  to  assert 
that  the  sale  of  arms  to  her  enemies  will  tend  to  end  the 
war  by  reducing  Germany  all  the  m'^re  speedily  because  she 
will  be  unable  tn  (  arry  away  munitions  from  our  shores,  as 
is  the  declared  purpose  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  present 
arms  embargo,  L";  far  from  a  declaration  of  neutrality  or 
to  keep  Am-jrica  out  of  this  most  recent  European  conflict. 
If  even  therv  were  a  .■suspicion  that  Germany  might  be  able 
to  carry  munitions  of  war  away  from  our  shores  and  run  an 
even  risk  of  preventing  capture  upon  the  high  seas,  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  present  arms  embargo  could  be  justified 
perhaps  upon  thp  doctrine  of  equal  treatment  to  all;  but, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  we  must  speak  the  truth,  to  propose  to 
repeal  the  embarf^o  in  full  knowledge  of  Germany's  inability 
to  reach  our  shores  because  of  the  blockade  of  her  fleet  by 
the  British  is  a  proposal  which,  under  thf'  law  of  nations, 
might  t>e  held  to  be  not  of  neutrality  but  of  participation  in 
the  conflict.     (Applause.] 

There  is  force.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  contention  that  it  Is 
a  clear  proposal  to  violate  strict  neutrality  and  under  such 
circumstances  Germany  and  her  allies  might  say.  under 
international  law,  that  they  have  no  recourse  other  than  to 
declare  it  a  hostile  act  and,  appropriately  under  the  rules  of 
war,  seek  reprisal  against  our  citizens  or  declare  that  we  had 
created  a  state  of  war  by  aiding  her  enemies  in  prolonging 
the  war  and  thus  prevent  an  early  peace. 

The  position  of  the  United  States  Is  a  grave  one,  and  to 
contend  otherwise  is  to  play  foolish.  It  is  not  difficult,  Mr. 
Sptakcr,  for  the  head  of  the  State  so  to  involve  the  Nation 
as  to  compel  the  legislative  body,  the  Congress  If  you  please, 
S.1  far  as  this  country  is  conceme;!.  In  self-respect  and  na- 
tional decency  to  declare  war,  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  the  power,  as  exemplified  by  his  proclamation,  to 
declare  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  to  recognize  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war.  and  to  take  certain  steps  in  connection  with 
that  status.  Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  one  who 
entertains  the  slightest  suspicion,  if  there  be  those  who  do. 
that  the  President  has  any  purpose,  remote  or  present,  of 
leading  this  country  Into  war.  I  do  not  believe  any  fair- 
minded  person  who  heard  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  the 


subject  could  entertain  for  a  m.om!"'nt  the  slightest  doubt  of 
his  deep  purposp  of  keeping  this  country  at  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  do.^s  America  wish  to  enter  this  confiiit?  For 
what  purpose?  To  redress  a  grievance?  She  has  none. 
To  correct  a  v,-rcng':>  None  has  been  done  her.  To  puisue 
the  ideology  of  the  world  peacemaker,  the  savior  of  European 
self-determination?  W-ll,  she  failed  in  bo:h  u  ss  than  a 
quarter  of  a  century  ago.  paid  an  intolerabh^  price  for  the 
privilege  of  doing  so,  and  still  labors  under  the  burden  of 
a  staggering  debt  for  dn-ng  so.  Her  erstwh.ile  allie';.  while 
refusing  to  pay  the  debts  of  that  war,  lack  no  funds  to 
engage  in  a  new  war.  Thousands  of  American  youth  made 
the  supreme  saciific.-'  in  vain.  Gold  S'ar  Mothers  visit  the 
graves  of  their  sons  in  a  foreign  pilgrimage.  Does  anyone, 
Mr.  Speaker,  wish  to  create  more  Gold  Star  Mothers? 

Some  may  ask.  and  properly  so.  Why  this  mad  rush  to 
plunge  us  into  the  sal»"  of  armament  that  will  prolong  a  con- 
flict to  which  we  are  in  no  way  a  part?  Our  peace  has  not 
been  invaded,  our  security  is  not  at  stakf^.  our  national  rights 
have  not  been  challenged.  The  time-honored  admonition  of 
President  Washington  against  foreign  entanglement  with 
European  states  whose  policies  of  government  are  distinct 
from  ours  is  as  valid  now  as  when  he  uttered  it.  He  did  not 
seek  to  involve  lus  in  European  conflict;  and  when  our  peace 
and  neutrality  were  threatened  by  foreign  emissaries  who  did 
try  to  involve  us  in  European  wars,  he  arrested  and  deported 
those  emissaries.  He  was  content  to  regard  our  boundary  on 
the  east  as  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  with  3.000  miles  of  security 
between  us  and  warrint:  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  statecraft,  propaganda,  sdf-preservation — 
these  are  the  forces  behind  the  apparent  determination  of 
European  stafes  to  make  us  participants  in  this  war,  and  cer- 
tainly no  one  is  fooli.'^h  enough  to  contend  that  the  effort  is 
not  now  in  play.  Tho'-e  were  the  forces  that  prevailed  against 
us  in  1917.  Their  insidiousness  was  obscured  by  the  subtlety 
of  mob  psychology,  well  understood  by  the  propagandist 
bureaus  of  European  states,  eternally  eneaged  in  economic 
rivalry,  racial  hatreds,  and  destructive  work.  The  European 
caldron  of  war  has  fermented  and  seethed  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years.  Today,  as  for  a  thousand  years,  the  warring 
armies  of  Europe  seek  the  economic  advantage  of  coal  and 
Iron,  the  raw  materials  of  war,  of  economic  progress,  and 
econom.ic  security.  In  the  thou:^and-year  perpetual  conflict 
millions  of  men  have  been  sacrificed  to-  the  god  of  war  as 
pos.session  of  these  raw  materials  has  passed  alternately  into 
the  hands  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  perennial  b<'ll.gerents. 

In  1917  we  were  seductively  enticed  into  the  conflict  be- 
tween these  perpetually  warring  nations  by  the  only  appeal 
to  which  America  would  respond — to  preserve  democracy. 
The  propagandists  of  Europe  knew  it  as  the  only  appeal  to 
which  Americans  would  give  heed,  and  they  lured  us  into  a 
conflict  that  has  been  raging  Intermittently  for  a  thousand 
years.  They  lured  us  in  by  the  most  modf^rn  and  subtle 
psychology  known  to  war-making  propagandists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  spent  billions,  we  eave  the  young 
men  of  the  Nation,  we  so  disrupted  the  normal  progress  of 
our  national  life  that  today  the  debt  of  war  still  lies  heavily 
upon  us.  We  joined  the  council  of  the  conquerors  at  the 
close  of  the  war:  we  aided  in  dictating  the  terms  of  peace; 
we  were  vainglonou.sly  hailed  as  the  saviors  of  Europe  and 
of  civilization;  we  created  ideally  new  states,  brought  self- 
determmaticn  to  a.spiring  minorities,  then  we  paid  the  bill 
for  It  all.  We  wrote  down  the  debts  of  our  allies;  we  forgave 
our  debtors  vast  sums  contributed  to  aid  them  in  their  re- 
construction; we  nobly  disavowed  the  interest  upon  their  va.st 
borrowings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  where  is  that  peace  now,  bought  so  dearly 
with  the  blood  of  America's  youth?  Where  are  those  a.spir- 
ing  minorities?  Where  is  the  self -determinism  which  we 
created  for  them?  One  thing  we  do  knew:  We  know  where 
the  staggermg,  unbearable  burden  of  debt  rests,  and  any  hope 
which  we  may  have  indulged  that  Europe  would  repay  any 
part  thereof  may  now  be  dismissed  permanently. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  shall  be  the  future  course  of  America's 
foreign  policy?  Will  it  become  the  fate  of  America  to  enpage 
in  the  perpetual  conflicts  of  Europe?    Is  it  America's  destiny 
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to  sacrifice  in  perpetual  atonement  the  blood  of  the  Nation 
upon  the  altar  of  the  god  of  European  wars?  Is  the  blood  of 
American  youth  to  purge  henceforth  the  crimes  of  Europe,  of 
f-trife,  greed,  and  hatred?  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  be  our  destiny, 
then  let  us  now  highly  resolve  that  we  shall  accept  it,  but  let  us 
accept  it  courageously,  boldly,  manfully,  and  with  our  eyes 
open.  Let  us  solemnly  resolve  now  to  plunge  this  Nation  into 
this  new  conflict.  Let  American  mothers  give  up  their  sons. 
Let  the  Nation  pour  forth  its  economic  means,  gird  itself  for 
battle,  accept  the  philosophy  of  a  frontier  of  war  that  extends 
to  the  coa-^t  of  Britain,  and  join  in  the  conflict  openly,  bravely, 
courageously,  manfully,  and  knowingly.  Let  us  once  again 
become  the  savior  of  Europe,  the  hero  of  aspiring  minorities, 
the  champion  of  self-determinism.  Let  us  wage  war  again 
to  preserve  Europe,  and  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 
Let  us  wage  war  again  to  end  war.  Then  let  us  resolve  that 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  do  it  all  over  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  until  hatred,  greed,  racial,  and  linguistic 
animosity  and  economic  desires,  ambitions,  and  covetousncss 
shall  have  been  removed  from  the  European  cauldron  of  war. 
In  short,  let  us  highly  resolve  to  continue  to  do  so  in  per- 
petuity, and  let  us  devise  and  bequeath  that  burden  to  our 
posterity  so  that  they,  too.  may  j)eriodically  renew  the  con- 
flict and  join  the  battle,  the  burden  of  America,  our  destiny. 

The  recommendation  to  repeal  our  present  Arms  Embargo 
Act  comes  now  when  the  conflict  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
ended.  However  we  may  like  or  dislike  it,  the  partition  of 
Poland  is  a  fait  accompli.  Poland  has  been  dismembered  and 
partitioned  as  so  often  before  she  has  been.  The  victors 
occupy  the  territorial  domain  of  the  Polish  state. 

England  and  France  may  refuse,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  accept  the 
arbitrament  of  war.  and  declare  they  will  fight  on.  For  what? 
For  the  restoration  of  Poland  or  the  punishment  of  Russia  and 
Herr  Hitler?  England  and  France  will  be  compelled  to  carry 
the  war  to  enemy  territory.  They  cannot  conquer  Russia. 
Her  vfist  natural  resources,  her  boundless  granEiries  can  sus- 
tain Germany  indefinitely.  And  who  will  sustain  England 
and  France?  History  has  repeatedly  demonstrated  England's 
reliance  upon  her  ocean  commerce.  The  resources  of  France 
are  definitely  limited.  Shall  America  then  supply  the  means 
of  war,  munitions,  foodstuffs,  arms?  How  long  then  could  we 
remain  neutral?  How  long  before  American  youth  once 
again  embarks  for  the  shores  of  Europe  to  contrive  and  pro- 
long a  war  now  substantially  concluded? 

Mr.  Speaker,  suppose  the  proffered  peace  of  the  dictators  is 
repugnant  to  America,  to  our  ideas  of  democracy  and  self- 
determinism.  and  the  rights  of  aspiring  minorities,  is  America 
to  be  the  avenger  of  totalitarian  conquests? 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Thursday  next  I  may  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Thursday  next,  following  any  special  orders  heretofore 
entered,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Smith]  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Friday  next,  after  the  disposition  of 
matters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  following  any  special 
^orders  heretofore  entered,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
'  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  letter 
addressed  by  me  to  a  resident  of  my  district. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjccUon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  "Vlrglma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  article  from  a  newspaper  published  in  my  d^tnct. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  a  letter  from  citizens  of  Los  Angeles  in  regard  to  the 
W.  P.  A.  situation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Shafer  of  Michigan  asked  and  was  given  permission 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
brief  statement  by  George  Bernard  Shaw. 

The  SPEAKIER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOtTSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  may  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  obj  action. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum]  in  thought  and 
method  was  a  typical  New  Deal  speech.  It  lacked  accuracy 
in  that  the  gentleman  was  in  error  when  he  said  that  it  was 
not  necessary  for  any  of  us  to  ask  for  funds  if  we  wished  to 
supply  the  demands  for  statements  made  on  the  floor  of  the 
House. 

One  Instance  is  recalled  where  requests  came  in  for  more 
than  100,000  copies  of  a  speech,  and  this  without  any  previous 
publicity.  Those  requests  were  for  a  statement  made  on  the 
1st  day  of  June  19137,  which  described  the  manner  in  which 
the  Communists  had  taken  over  the  C.  I.  O.,  and  were  using 
communistic  methods.  Communists  as  organizers,  in  the  44- 
day  sit-down  strike  which  was  carried  on  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  former  Governor,  now  Attorney  General,  Prank 
Murphy. 

You  may  not  think  that  speech  was  worth  5  cents,  but  some 
people  wanted  copies  of  it  and  asked  for  it.  My  financial  con- 
dition, even  though  the  speech  might  have  been  franked  out, 
did  not  justify  me  in  purchasing  100,000  copies,  and  had 
someone  come  forward  with  the  funds  to  pay  the  Government 
Printer  the  amount  required  for  the  publication,  I  should  not 
have  hesitated  to  have  forwarded  copies  of  that  speech  to 
those  making  the  request  for  copies. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  believes  it  was  a  crime  to  go  down 
here  into  the  departments,  as  his  party  leaders  did  go,  and 
force  the  clerks  to  buy  tickets  at  $100  each  to  go  to  a  dinner 
where  some  Democratic  orator  was  going  to  speak? 

A  high-handed  sandbagging  of  clerks,  stenographers,  and 
oflBce  girls,  some  of  whom  bought,  paying  In  four  $25  install- 
ments for  the  $100  dinner.  A  dinner  for  the  New  Deal  dicta- 
tors. Nero  of  old  never  had  a  more  direct  nor  effective  way 
of  collecting  revenue  from  his  subjects. 

Was  that  an  offense?  How  do  you  compare  that  with  the 
solicitation  of  funds  to  keep  us  out  of  war  so  the  sons  and 
the  husbands  can  stay  home?  Oh,  it  is  a  crime  to  do  any- 
thing that  is  in  opposition  to  the  New  Deal  and  the  prmciples, 
or  lack  of  principles,  they  would  teach. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  considers  it  wrong  that  the 
President  put  his  "John  Hancock"  on  the  flyleaf  of  a  cam- 
paign book  that  was  not  worth  15  cents  and  then  permitted 
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the  national  committee  to  sell  it  to  corporations  and  labor 
uuaDn.-.  v.hich  m;:-ht  n'-ed  administration  favors,  for  $250  a 
copy,  so  that  the  Demccratic  Ilaiional  Campaign  Committee 
would  be  able  to  circulate  the  slop  and  sewage  that  CliarUy 
Michel.^on,  the  champion  mudslinger  of  the  Roosevelt  pub- 
licity department,  puts  out.  that  others  wnt-e  for  the  Prcii- 
dent  ar.d  his  stooges,  Jackson  and  Ickes? 

Was  that  wronp?  Is  it  wrong  for  Johji  L.  Lewis,  with 
JohJi  Brophy,  an  acknowlrdc;ed  Communist,  in  his  executive 
orRanizaticn  to  go  down  to  the  m.en  who  are  working  en 
relief  and  ask  of  them  25  cents  a  month  for  dues  and  use 
a  part  of  it  to  pay  John's  salary  of  $25,000  a  year?  They 
are  the  nu-n  to  whom  we  voted  rcht  i  fund5,  and  Lewis  and 
the  Commun'sts  take  25  cents  a  month  away  from  them  and 
would  iL-e  It  to  inveigle  men  into  their  orKanizations.  Is 
that  wrong?  Is  it  fair?  Is  it  decent,  I  say.  is  it  even  decent 
whpn  the  President  permits  without  rebuke  the  organizers 
of  the  C.  I.  O..  with  the  Communists  in  their  midst,  to  say 
on  a  circular,  "The  President  wants  ycu  to  join"? 

Was  it  honest,  was  it  fair  to  permit  the  use  of  tliat  kind  of 
a  circular  by  an  organization  whose  activities  in  many  cases 
were  directed  by  CommunLsts,  to  make  people  believe  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  wanted  them  to  Join  that 
particular  union?  Where  was  the  fine  sense  of  what  is  right 
of  thf>  gentleman  from  Virginia  when  that  was  going  on? 
Did  he  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  lift  his  voice  in  protest? 
And  when  labor  organizations  whose  members  and  whose 
duos  had  been  increased  and  collected  largely  becatise  of 
administrative  department  failures  to  protect  American  citi- 
zens. m:\de  contributions  of  more  than  $1,700,000  to  the 
Democratic  campaign  fimd.  did  any  of  you  hear  the  gentle- 
man from  Viimnia  crying  out  in  hon-or  or  making  protest? 

Can  you  see  any  fault  in  your  own  organization?  You 
cannot  smell  the  stink  from  the  political  chicanery  that  goes 
up  from  this  White  House  down  here,  can  you?  Perhaps  that 
It  because  ycu  have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  it  is  a 
familiar  cdur.  It  is  said  that  even  a  skimk  enjoys  the  smell  of 
his  den  and  finds  in  it  nothing  cfferisive. 

But  when  someone  appeals  to  the  American  mothers  and 
the  American  fathers  for  money  to  pay  for  the  cuctilution  of 
speeches  or  argunun  s  aeam.st  what  the  White  House  or  the 
New  Deal  happens  to  want,  or  if  it  believes  in  something  which 
the  Americans  do  not  want  but  which  nevertheless  its  con- 
duct will  bring  about,  then  that  action  becomes  a  cr.me,  or  if 
not  a  crime,  something  that  should  be  investigated.  Oh,  yes; 
let  us  invebtigate  the  activities  of  this  committee  on  which  are 
so  many  patriotic  Congressmen,  but  keep  your  fingers  off 
the  C.  I.  O.  and  its  communistic  allies.  Keep  your  eyes 
turned  away  from  the  money  contributed  uy  Moscow  to 
fin;tnce  the  "reds"  who  endorsed  the  President  for  a  third 
term. 

Tj-pically  New  I>?al.  yes;  the  speech  might  have  been  made 
by  the  President  himself.  You  would  deny  to  the  people  of 
this  coiintry  the  right  to  petition,  the  right  to  contribute 
voluntarily  to  the  circulation  of  views  in  opposition  to  the 
New  Deal  or  something  the  President  wants. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Si)eaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  >ield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  apparently 
has  forgotten  the  Two  Percent  McNutt  Clubs  in  Indiana. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  was  not  a  national  activity.  That 
was  just  the  activity  of  a  man  who  wants  to  be  a  New  Deal 
President. 

That  was  just  a  little  side  line  of  a  shrewd  politician,  an 
effective  collector  and  the  beneficiary  of  wliich  has  now  been 
taken  into  the  White  House's  inner  circle. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man >neld  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman's  cnU- 
cism 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  not  criticizing,  I  am  just  calling 
attention. 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman's  laudat.on, 
then. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  hardly  that,  either.  It  is  just  a 
slaternciit  «^f  the  fac:s. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  No;  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  stated  a  fact 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  v.here  the  gentierr.an  is  in  error 
again. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Did  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  or  is  he  going  to  do  the  talking? 

Mr.  HOFF^L\N.  Yes;  if  tlie  genilenian  will  not  charac- 
terize as  improper  or  inaccurate  something  I  said. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  want  to  :u.k  th.  gentkman 
a  question  wiih  refeit  nee  to  the  gentleman  who  made  the 
speech  in  which  he  refers.  As  I  understood  from  tlie  gent'e- 
man's  reinaiks.  if  he  will  permit  nie  to  .^o  express  m.y,-*  If, 
wiia':  he  was  staking  to  do  was  to  say  that  the  gentlcniiai 
from  Virgir.ia  had  bimdly  followed  the  New  Deal  and  criti- 
cised everyb(  dy  who  did  not. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  no.  no;  he  only  follows  the  New 
Deal  occasionally. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  WUl  the  gcntlem.an  keep 
quiet  until  I  answer  th*^  gentleman? 

Mr.  HOFFINIAN.     Well,  it   is  going   to  be  pretty  hard. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  know  it  i.s  going  to  be 
hard,  but  I  want  to  ask  if  the  gmtleman  does  not  belitve 
that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  has  not  been  a  blind  fol- 
lower or  worshiper  of  the  New  Deal.  Has  he  not  been  liberal 
and  broad-m.inded  in  his  views? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Listen!  He  has  been  kicked  all  over 
the  House  by  the  New  Deal;  in  fact.  I  do  not  know  of  a 
Democrat  of  any  distinction  or  intelligence  who  has  not 
been  kicked  around  on  occasion  by  the  New  Deal,  and  I  do 
not  know  of  one  that  does  not  come  back  and,  figuratively 
spt^aking,  lick  their  boot.s  for  more. 

xMr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Will  the  gentleman  allow 
me  to  a.k  the  question;  A  bootlicker  of  this  administration? 
Does  not  the  gentleman  think  the  genLlenian  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  WcoDRUM  i  ha,-,  been  fearless  and  independent  in  his 
VicVv.-,  and  votes  in  thi.^  Hou.se,  and  do  you  think  hi.s  record 
is  sueh  as  to  justify  the  cliarpe  that  he  made  this  attack 
merely  b<'eau.'^-t»  of  his  loyalty  to  the  admini-stration? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No;  I  think  the  gcnticman  from  Virginia 
is  altogeth'.r  too  intelligent  and  too  independent  to  adopt 
or  give  utterance  to  any  views  which  are  net  his  own.  Often 
on  the  floor  of  this  House,  have  I  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  tMr.  Woodrumj  fight  vigorously  and  with  marked 
ability,  administration  measures  which  hii  judgment  con- 
vinced him  were  unwis:-.  I  know  that  on  cceusion  m.n 
change  their  views  after  hearing  argument  but  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  however  great  his  ability,  however  clear 
his  imnd  and  sound  his  Judenient,  is  neverthele.'^s  human  and 
it  may  be  that  on  this  occa-icn  he  is  just  mistaken  and  in 
error  when  he  condemned  the  action  of  this  committee  m 
solicit in:^  funds.  Probably  he  lo\es  the  gentleman  frnm  N^w 
York  ;Mr.  Fish),  but  he  loves  him  in  such  a  way  and  his  party 
views  and  associates  are  such  that  it  was  easier  to  convince 
hunself  of  the  im^propriety  of  the  course  followed  by  this  com- 
mittee than  it  would  have  been  had  the  soUciting  been  done  by 
a  New  Deal  revenue  coDector. 

In  what  I  have  said  or  in  what  I  may  say  here  today  I  in 
no  way  que.s'icn  either  the  ability,  the  integrity,  or  the  loyalty 
of  the  gentleman  from  Vir.;mia.  All  I  charge  is  that  today, 
for  the  moment,  his  vision  is  obscured  by  his  New  Deal 
glasses,  his  memory  is  impaired  by  his  party  loyalty.  He 
has  forgotten  that  the  House  in  which  this  administration 
dwells  is  of  the  most  fragde  glass,  that  the  linen  which  can 
be  hung  on  ith  wash  line  is  about  the  dirtiest  and  the  smelliest 
that  ever  needed  an  application  of  soap  and  hot  water. 

In  another  aspect  the  speech  of  the  gentleman  character- 
istically followed  the  New  De^al  thought.  It  a^^sumed  that  all 
tho.se  who  approved  of  either  soLciting  or  accepting  volun- 
tarily contnbutions  to  the  National  Commit tte  to  Keep  Amer- 
ica Out  of  Foreign  War  were  engaged  as  he  first  said,  in  a 
racket.    He  later  withdrew  the  word  "racket."  but  by  hla 


manner  and  language  left  open  the  door  to  those  who  desired 
to  fellow  that  in.sinuaticn  to  do  so. 

If  you  will  lock  over  the  list  of  the  names  on  the  letterhead, 
you  Will  find  the  names  of  three  Michigan  Congressmen. 
First  is  the  name  of  "Rov  O.  V/oodruff."  He  was  born  in  1876; 
at  the  time  America  went  into  the  World  War  he  was  41  years 
of  age,  or  11  years  older  than  the  gentleman  from  Virginia, 
who  on  the  floor  pointed  to  his  gray  hair  and  called  attention 
to  his  age  as  a  reason  why  he  was  not  now  a  veteran  of  for- 
eign wars.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Congressman 
WooDRtJFF  had  two  children,  one  10  the  other  12.  He  en- 
listed; he  served  as  an  infantry  officer  for  2  years,  almost  1 
year  of  which  he  was  on  foreign  soil.  Who  is  the  gentleman 
who  would  first  challenge  the  record  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Roy  Woodruff? 

Further  down  on  the  list  will  be  found  the  name  of  "Jesse 
P.  WoLcoTT."  Jesse  served  abroad  as  a  machine  gunner  for 
something  like  12  months,  and  his  total  service  covered  a 
period  of  almost  2  years.  Let  a  veteran  arise  and  question 
cither  his  patriotism  or  methods.    Let  others  remain  silent. 

One  other  name  of  a  Michigan  Congressman  is  found  on 
the  list.  It  is  "Paul  W.  Sh.\fer,"  who  twice  enlisted  and  seven 
times  was  rejected  because  of  his  physical  disabihties.  Oh. 
I  know  that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  disclaimed  all 
intention  of  criticizing  the  motives  of  the  members  of  this 
committee  and  stated  clearly  that  he  did  not  charge  them 
with  any  improper  conduct,  but  like  the  head  of  the  New 
Deal,  his  words  were  not  consistent  with  his  attitude  upon 
the  activities  of  the  committee.  Like  all  New  Deal  utter- 
ances, his  statement  on  the  floor  carried  the  inference,  not 
too  well  veiled,  that  the  committee  was  engaged  in  a  repre- 
hensible, in  a  corrupt,  effort  to  put  out  and  circulate  un- 
Amencan  propaganda.  It  sm.acked  all  too  strongly  of  the 
New  Deal  theory  that  the  people  should  receive  information 
and  enlightenment  from  only  New  Deal  sources.  Its  central 
thought  seems  to  be  that  none  other  than  those  v.-ho  are  in 
accord  with  New  Deal  ideas  should  contribute  to  or  aid  in 
the  circulation  of  information  which  might  create  sentiment 
in  opposition  to  the  first  President  who  ever  sought  to  be- 
come a  third  President.  Like  Hitler's  utterances,  it  inti- 
mated that  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to  petition, 
should  not  be  exercised  unless  it  was  used  in  the  interests 
of  the  Government's  program. 

Let  us  compare  some  of  the  methods  of  the  gentleman's 
party  leaders.  It  was  his  theory  that  if  not  a  crim.e,  it  was 
at  lea.st  unethical  and  no  doubt  corrupt,  to  solicit  funds  to 
circulate  material  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  war.  A 
more  perverted  view  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceive. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  condemns  the  soliciting  of 
voluntary  contributions  to  an  or?:anization  formed  to  "Keep 
America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars";  or,  if  that  was  not  the 
meaning  of  his  talk,  then  he  charges,  by  inference  at  least 
that  those  funds  are  being  improperly  diverted  or  improperly 
used,  and  he  asks  for  an  investigation.  If  the  gentleman 
believes  that  the  proposition  is  unsoimd  or  the  method  which 
the  committee  employs  is  improper,  what  does  he  think  of 
those  who  lend  their  support  to  organizations  which  are 
shot  through  and  through  with  Communists,  whose  leader- 
.«^hip  many  times  is  in  the  hands  of  those  who  would,  by  force, 
destroy  our  Government.  For  an  example,  what  has  he  to 
say  about  the  Workers'  Alliance  and  its  strike  against  the 
Government  itself?  It  has  recently  been  disclosed  that  the 
Communists  are  strong  in  the  Workers'  Alliance.  Benja- 
min, one  of  its  principle  officers,  is  known  the  wide  world 
'  over  as  a  Communist.  Some  of  those  prominent  in  Federal 
activities  are  acknowledged  Communists,  yet  we  find  the 
First  Lady  of  the  Land,  the  President's  wife,  down  at  a  con- 
vention of  the  Workers'  AlUance,  whooping  it  up  for  that 
organization,  and  from  the  gentleman  of  Virginia  we  hear 
no  words  of  protest. 

Today,  before  the  Dies  committee,  came  Kenneth  Goff,  a 
former  Communist,  v.ho  said  he  was  first  asked  to  join  the 
Communist  Party  while  attending  a  former  "worker's  school" 
which  was  held  at  a  Wisconsin  University  fraternity  house 
and  financed  by  Federal  funds.    Do  we  hear  the  gentleman 


from  Virginia  criticising  the  use  of  Federal  funds  by  an 
organization  endeavoring  to  turn  college  students  into  Com- 
munists? GoiT  testified  that  William  Hinckley  and  other 
leaders  in  the  Youth  Congress  movement  were  innted  by 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  to  have  tea  with  her  at  Hyde  Park  and  that 
because  of  this  association  with  the  First  Lady  they  gained 
added  prestige  among  the  Communists. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas.  Chairman  Dies,  remarks  that 
the  Youth  Congress  official  "imposed  on  Mrs.  Roosevelt's  hos- 
pitality, since  she  had  no  idea  they  were  CommiUnists." 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  gets  about  not  a  little,  she  is  very  free 
with  her  advice,  and,  being  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  it 
wotild  seem  as  though  she  maght  take  the  trouble  to  learn, 
or  some  one  of  her  numerous  secretaries  might  ascertain, 
something  about  the  record  of  her  invited  guests.  Most 
assuredly  if  she  reads  the  papers  as  assiduously  as  she  writes 
for  them,  she  might  have  received  a  hint  that  Benjamin  of 
the  Workers'  Alliance,  that  Lasser,  and  Browder  at  least, 
were  inclined  toward  communistic  doctrines.  She  might 
even  have  ascertained  that  Mme.  Perkins  has  been  a  power- 
ful aid  to  those  Communists  who  have  been  seeking  to 
lick  industry  through  the  sit-down  strikes  carried  on  by  the 
C.  I.  O.  The  trail  of  the  "reds"  runs  across  the  White 
House  lawn  and  recrosses  the  front  porch. 

From  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  we  hear  no  words  of 
protest.  When  the  so-called  youth  movement  has  in  its 
ranks  notorious  Comimunists  and  receives  the  benediction  of 
the  V/hite  House,  we  hear  no  criticism  of  the  administra- 
tion's endorsement  of  that  movement  from  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  but  today  becau.se  an  organization,  aided  by  a 
veteran  of  the  V/orld  War,  gives  to  American  citizens  their 
constitutional  right  to  contribute  ftmds  to  the  circulation  of 
propaganda  to  keep  us  cut  of  war  we  find  the  gentleman's 
sense  of  decency  outraged. 

It  seems  too  soon  that  the  gentleman's  desire  to  aid  his 
party  organization  in  hanging  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
LMr.  Fish]  on  a  hook,  in  attempting  to  discredit  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Fish]  before  the  American  public, 
has  led  him,  the  distinguished,  the  capable,  patriotic  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia,  into  a  bitter  and  unfounded  partisan 
attack  upon  a  World  War  veteran  who  h^as  been  in  peace- 
time an  able  exponent  of  the  fallacies  of  the  New  Deal 
methods. 

Here  we  are,  called  in  special  session  by  the  President  be- 
cause of  a  great  emergency,  and  here  or  in  our  offices  we  sit 
and  the  President's  spokesmen  in  the  Senate  and  over  the 
radio  yell  their  heads  off  condemning  Hitler. 

I  do  not  like  Hitler  nor  his  methods  even  though  they 
appear  here  in  these  United  States  with  the  sanction  of  the 
Labor  Board,  Mme.  Perkins,  Frank  Murphy,  or  the  President 
himself.  I  hope  someone  licks  Hitler  and  all  his  kind.  I 
would  much  prefer  that  they  bring  him  over  and  let  Joe  Louis 
do  the  job  but  that,  under  present  international  law.  or  more 
correctly  speaking,  with  otu:  present  ability,  is  an  impossibility. 
The  President  brings  us  down  here  and  wants  one  particu- 
lar thing.  Are  we,  as  he  seems  to  assume,  Incompetent  to 
transact  otir  own  business?  Hitler  tells  his  legislative  body 
to  get  out  and  they  get  out.  The  President  brings  us  down 
here  and  he  says  do  not  do  anything  and  you  agree  that  you 
will  not  do  anything.  What  is  the  matter?  After  an  expense 
of  about  half  a  million  dollars  to  get  400  Congressmen  down 
here  he  says.  "Now,  boys,  you  go  home,  the  Senate  is  talking." 
What  kind  of  btislness  Is  that?  Do  we  not  know  enough  to 
legislate?  Are  you  going  to  keep  the  promise  that  you  made 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress,  when  you  said  that  when  you 
met  again  the  unfinished  business  was  going  to  be  an 
amendment  of  the  Wagner  law?  You  say  that  I  am  cracked 
on  that  subject.  If  I  am.  I  never  will  be  lonesome  for  want 
of  company,  and  I  assure  you  I  will  never  be  considered 
cracked  because  of  a  delusion  that  I  am  a  superman  with 
a  master  mind,  or  that  I  possess  all  of  the  charity,  the 
kindness,  as  well  as  all  of  the  knowledge  that  It  Is  sometimes 
Intimated  some  one  or  more  prominent  man  possesses.  I 
probably  will  be  talking  on  the  subject  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.  imtil 
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you  got  rid  of  the  Inequities  of  that  law  or  I  get  out  of 
Congress. 

Ycu  noticed  the  other  day  how  tho  new  man  who  has 
been  appointed  on  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  pointed  out  in  a  minority 
cpin;on  that  it  was  jast  plumb  foolish  and  said  that  they 
were  denying  a  union  at  Crystal  City,  Mo.,  the  right  to  select 
representatives  of  their  own  choosing — the  very  same  thing 
that  I  talked  to  ycu  about  in  the  last  session  of  Congress. 
He  held  the  law  does  not  protect  the  employee.  And  now 
you  gentlemen  from  the  great  Northwest,  you  liberal  fellows, 
who  were  so  cnt;cal  la.st  year  when  I  stated  that  the  Lab'jr 
Board  was  not  doing  the  square  thing  by  our  Nell,  did  you 
notice  how  the  President's  appointee  decided  that  question? 
H»>  muit  be  nghl.  because  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
and  he  is  on  that  point  unmistakably  right.  He  gives  an 
indication  of  knowing  what  it  is  about.  He  said  that  the 
Board,  the  Labor  Board,  the  New  Deal  Labor  Board,  is 
depriving  employees  of  the  right  given  them  by  section  7  of 
the  N.  L.  R.  A.  Are  you  going  to  sit  here  and  let  that  con- 
tinue? Are  you  fellows,  who  v/ere  />ent  here  by  the  votes  of 
the  A.  F.  of  L.,  going  to  sit  here  and  let  the  Communists 
and  the  C.  I.  O.  destroy  the  organization  to  which  you  owe 
your  political  existence?  Ycu  give  every  indication  of  in- 
tending to  do  that  very  thing.  Why  not  go  ahead  and  amend 
that  law?  We  arc  here.  We  have  the  time.  What  are 
yovi  afraid  of — the  Communists  or  the  C.  I.  O.,  or  both? 
That  IS  not  the  only  decision  that  has  been  made  wliich 
exposes  the  rottenness  of  the  Wagner  law.  Ycu  remember 
jixst  Within  the  lait  3  weeks  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  said  that  a  com- 
pany must  pay  two  workmen  from  the  time  they  applied  for 
work,  although  they  never  were  hired.  How  do  you  like 
Uiat } 

Do  you  know  of  any  m^ore  effective  way  to  ruin  busmess 
than  to  have  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  Communists  cause  its  mem- 
bers to  apply  for  jobs  and  when,  because  of  their  records  or 
the  activities  of  their  orcanizations,  the  employer  refluxes  to 
give  them  a  job  to  have  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  decree  and  order 
that  the  businessman,  the  industrialist,  should  pay  them  ,i:oing 
wages  from  the  time  they  applied  for  work  until  he  gives 
them  a  job?  That  is  what  the  Labor  Board  did  a  week  or 
two  ago. 

My  mind  goes  back  to  the  collection  of  dues  fror^  the 
United  Mine  Workers,  who  had  to  put  up  a  special  assess- 
ment, paying  it  to  John  L.  LewL'^,  and  then  Lewis  diverting 
that  fund  to  the  extent  of  $470,000  and  putting  it  into  the 
President's  campaign  fund.  What  do  you  think  about  that? 
Talk  about  a  racket. 

Tliat  ha.s  Pendergast  skinned  a  thousand  ways  and  still 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  talks  about  the  rottenness,  the 
sin  of  putting  out  propaganda  against  war. 

Take  the  varnish  off  this  scheme  and  look  at  it  as  it  is, 
without  prejudice,  and  I  am  repeating  now,  for  I  want  you 
to  remember  it.  the  C.  I.  O.  workers  go  about  circulating 
handbills  which  state,  in  substance,  that  the  President  wants 
them  to  join  the  union.  The  La  Pollette  Senate  Civil 
Lib<^rUes  Committee  lends  its  endorsement  by  its  activities. 
Workers,  whether  they  wish  or  not,  are  forced  into  the 
C.  I.  O.  Then  comes  the  collection  of  dues,  then  the  last 
st^p — a  part  of  those  dues  which  have  been  levied  as  a 
tribute,  by  the  paj-ment  of  which  the  workingman  has 
purchased  from  Lewis  the  right  to  work,  are  diverted  by 
Lewis  back  to  the  President's  campaign  fund  and  the  circle 
is  complete. 

With  the  record  as  It  is  why  get  up  on  the  floor  and  jump 
on  my  good  friend  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolcott).  who 
served  for  12  months  in  the  first-line  trenches,  or  any  other 
man  on  that  committee  and  say  that  he  wants  money  for 
an  Improper  purpose?  No;  no  one  wants  any  money.  They 
are  willing  to  give  their  voices,  their  efforts  to  keep  this 
country  out  of  war. 

Browder.  speaking  for  the  Communists,  endorsed  the 
President  for  a  third  term  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  the  Presi- 
dent has  never  repudiated  that  endorsement.  Browder  con- 
fessed before  the  Dies  Committee  he  used  a  forged  passport, 
a  violation  of  our  criminal  laws.  Does  Browder's  endorse- 
ment  of   the   President   act   as  a  bar  to  his   prosecution? 


Where,  oh,  where  is  our  criminal  cha.ser.  Attorney  General 
Frank  Murphy?  Did  he  evi-r  hoar  about  Browder?  But. 
pcrhap;-;,  they  do  not  need  Browder  at  the  While  House  for 
they  have  Murphy  in  the  official  fiimily. 

In  Michigan,  Murphy  took  Frankenstein,  a  reputed  Com- 
munist, and  put  him  in  as  the  distributor  of  the  relief  funtis. 
A.'^  a  reward,  or  in  recognition  for  his  services,  they  brought 
Murphy  down  here  to  Washington.  A  reward  for  a  fellow  who 
puts  a  reputed  Ccmmunist  into  a  State  ofuce,  his  salary  paid 
by  the  taxpayers  of  the  State,  to  distribute  State  money. 
Isn't  that,  a  pretty  picture?  Oh,  I  wish  I  had  the  time  and 
the  ability  to  tell  all  about  the  combination  between  tho 
Communists  and  the  big  fellows  dcwn  here  who  pretend  to 
control,  or  who  in  fact  too  often  do  control  our  activities, 
to  spread  ii  all  on  the  record.  But  is  not  the  picture  plain 
enough? 

Before  anyone  proceeds  further  to  criticize  this  committee 
let  us  tak*:-  a  lock  at  tr.e  Hitler  methods  employed  here  in 
these  United  Sfats  to  hamper  or  destroy  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Roo.-r\'T:i.T  wouu)  iirrLZKirE  congress 

Called  in  extraordinary  session  because  a  great  national 
emergency  existed,  congressional  leaders  at  the  request  of  the 
President  agre»'d  that  from  the  21st  day  of  September,  when 
Conjrress  met,  until  the  9th  day  of  October,  the  House,  while 
th^:^  Senate  was  discussint^  neutrahty.  would  do  nothing  but, 
m.eet  and  adjourn  on  Monday  and  Thur.  day  of  each  werk. 
Opposition  to  this  agreement  forced  the  concession  that  on 
those  2  days  for  a  limited  time  tire  penjlc's  R'^>prcser,ta- 
tive.-^  m'ght  talk  and  uisert  speeches  in  the  Recohd  but  could 
not  legislate. 

On  a  Thursday  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Majority  Ijcader 
Rayburv.  undoubtedly  acting  for  the  President,  sought  to  con- 
tinue this  agreem.ent.  Objection  was  made.  If  the  new  deal- 
ers m'-i.n  upon  it  and  can  muster  the  votes,  a  resolution  will  be 
passed  v.hich  will  permit  the  meeting  of  Ccnpre.^s  cnly  on 
Mondays  and  Thursdays  until  the  Pre:-:dent's  cRorls  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  have  been  successful  in  the  Senate. 

Not  long  ag')  the  President's  sen,  Elliott,  over  the  radio, 
announced  Conj^rcss  had  outlived  its  usefulness.  New  comes 
the  PrcS'dent  himself  and.  either  taking  a  cue  from  Elliott,  or 
following  his  own  plan,  attempts,  through  the  majority  lead- 
ership, to  follow  Hitlers  method  of  calling  the  people's  Rep- 
resentatives when,  and  only  when,  he  has  a  program  ready  for 
their  consideration  and  adoption. 

If  the  Budget  has  been  balanced;  if  there  is  now  peace 
between  the  A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.;  if  a  state  of  neutrality 
exists  between  the  labor-union  organizei-s  and  industrialists: 
if  the  Communists  in  the  Government's  employ,  and  there 
are  something  like  2.850  of  them,  are  harmless;  if  the  N.  L. 
R.  B.  has  seen  the  error  of  its  ways  and  has  repented;  if  the 
Communists  who  are  posing  as  labor  organizers  have  ceased 
their  war  on  business  and  their  attempts  to  levy  tribute  on 
the  workingman;  and  if  all  other  domestic  problems  have 
been  satisfactorily  settled,  then  there  is  no  need  for  the  House 
to  consider  proposed  legislation,  unless,  as  many  suggest,  the 
Army  bill  to  cover  preparation  for  war  and  which  will  be 
introduced  at  the  next  session,  should  be  given  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Aflfairs  for  its  consideration. 

The  President  has  long  had  a  "rubber  stamp"  Congress,  but 
even  the  "rubber  stamp"  Congress  was  vocal  at  times.  So 
now  Mr.  Roosevelt,  following  the  course  of  a  dictator,  through 
his  New  Deal  leadership,  is  demanding  that  the  House  be,  and 
so  far  he  has  been  successful  in  rendering,  the  House  im- 
potent. 

If  he  can  muzzle  the  House  of  Representatives,  deny  to 
it  its  constitutional  right  to  consider  and  pass  legislation, 
he  is  within  sight  of  the  accomplishment  of  his  dictatorship. 
He  claims  he  has  had  his  way  with  the  courts.  He  is  now 
taking  over  the  functions  of  the  House. 

Apparently  he  has  control  of  the  Senate,  for  if  400  or  435 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  will  draw  their 
pay  while  sitting  in  their  chairs  in  their  office  at  Washing- 
ton, remain  speechless  and  come  forth  only  to  signify  their 
approval  of  his  measures,  what  more  would  there  be  for  a 
dictator  to  ask? 
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How  do  you  like  the  spectacle  of  ycur  representatives  be- 
ing called  back  to  Washington  to  legislate  in  a  so-called 
public  cmerEiency,  then  denied  their  right  to  function? 

And  iiist  think  of  how  your  Congressman  is  being  fright- 
ened. One  day  the  President,  who  is  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Navy,  blandly  announced  that  off  the  coast  a  mj-s- 
tenou=  ."submarine  has  been  sighted  and  then  having  disclosed 
this  great  secret,  refused  to  name  the  nationality  of  the  sub- 
marine. Now  the  Navy  aruiounces  that  it  was  one  of  our 
beats 

A  little  later  the  President  annouced  that  he  has  received 
a  mcs.sage  from  abroad  which  oripinated  in  Germany,  to 
the  (ffect  that  the  Irqunis  returning  to  an  Am.erican  port 
is  to  be  torpedoed.  He  ordered  a  convoy  of  American  war- 
ships to  escort  her  safely  home.  The  intimation  from  Ger- 
many is  that  the  British  were  going  to  sink  her.  The  British 
say  that  if  she  is  destroyed  the  Germans  will  be  responsible. 

Whether  there  is  anything  to  the  message  or  whether  this 
is  another  of  these  aU-too-frequent  conversations  with  a  "busi- 
ne.ssm.an"  no  one  knows.  But  the  submarine  story  cer- 
tainly indicates  that  the  President  must  be  thinking  along 
the  same  line  with  the  boy  who  on  Hallowe'en  night — and 
that  will  soon  be  here  apain — goes  about  with  a  hidecus  face 
cut  in  a  pumpkin  which  is  lighted  with  a  candle,  thus  scaring 
the  smaller  children  in  his  ne'ghborhood. 

Either  the  President  is  correct  in  his  apparent  surmise 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  is  mentally  incompetent 
to  perform  their  duties  of  functioning  as  the  people's  rep- 
resentatives, or  its  Members  have  not  awakened  to  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  take  up  and  make  progress  with  the  un- 
finished business  left  over  from  last  session  or  lack  the 
courage  to  do  so. 

Right  here  in  Washington  we  have  a  threatened  strike, 
which  would,  if  prolonged,  tie  up  millions  of  dollars'  worth 
of  con.struction,  and  all  because  the  truck  drivers'  union 
and  the  operating  engineers'  luiion  disagree  as  to  who  shall 
collect  dues  and  exercise  supervision  over  some  70  men  who 
are  driving  trucks  which  mix  concrete. 

Throughout  the  country  similar  absurd  liberty-destroying 
activities  continue. 

It  has  been  frequently  charged  that  Communists  control 
the  C,  I.  O.'s  auto  workers  union,  which  has  jurisdiction 
over  airplane  plants  which  are  working  on  Government 
planes.  The  A.  F.  of  L.  charges  that  in  the  meat-packing 
industry,  certainly  an  essential  industry  in  time  of  war.  the 
C.  I.  O.  is  signing  up  Communist  organizers.  Communists, 
under  Bridges,  long  have  been  in  control  of  the  Pacific  coast 
industries.  It  is  charged  it  is  in  control  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  seamen's  unions.  It  has  its  members  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
unions,  which  have  jurisdiction  in  the  steel,  rubber,  and 
other  industries  producing  goods  essential  in  preparing  for 
and  carrying  on  war.  Communists  are  in  these  positions 
because  John  L.  Lewis  took  them  in,  because  Mme.  Perkins 
and  President  Roosevelt  permit  them  to  remain.  There  is 
no  dodginv?  that  responsibility. 

The  President's  campaign  fund  profited  to  the  extent  of 
$470,000  from  the  United  Mine  Workers,  but  that  is  no 
reason  why  these  Communists  should  be  permitted  to  remain 
in  positions  where  they  can  sabotage  our  production  of  mu- 
nitions which  are  essential  to  our  own  defense.  Congress 
is  in  session.  Why  not  take  some  action  similar  to  that 
which  was  recently  taken  in  Prance  and  give  these  Com- 
munists a  dose  of  their  own  medicine? 

It  is  my  purpose,  if  possible,  to  induce  Congress  to  give 
consideration  to  some  of  the  domestic  problems  which  con- 
front us.  by  objecting  to  any  unanimous-consent  adjourning 
lrvn\  Monday  to  Thursday  to  Monday,  and  force  the  leader- 
ship of  the  House  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  the  Mem- 
bers drawing  their  salaries  as  the  people's  representatives, 
and  at  the  same  time  being  deprived  of  the  opportunity  to 
earn  part  of  their  salary.    [Here  the  gavel  fell.]     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  Hciuse  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  to  the  statements, 
charges,  and  challenges  of  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  I  Mr. 
WocDRUMl  more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger.  But,  Members  of 
the  House,  Democrats  and  Republicans,  it  has  com.e  to  a 
pretty  state  of  affairs  when,  by  implication,  in  these  days  of 
war  hysteria,  a  Member  of  the  House  can  be  charged  as  being 
a  traitor  to  his  own  country,  and  particularly  one  wlro  has 
served  for  a  number  of  years  in  the  House,  because  he  took  a 
nde  in  Mr.  von  Ribbentrop's  airplane,  the  Foreign  Minister 
of  Germany.  Now,  if  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  wanted 
to  find  out  the  facts  about  that  ride,  in  all  fairness,  all  he 
had  to  do  was  to  ask  me  about  it.  Evidently  he  was  not 
interested  in  the  facts,  but  only  in  making  a  personal,  abusive, 
and  smearing  attack.  What  are  the  facts?  The  facts  were 
that  I  was  invited,  when  I  was  in  Paris,  by  an  American,  at 
the  request  of  Von  Ribbentrop,  to  come  and  see  him  in  Berlm 
on  my  way  to  Oslo.  It  so  happened  that  the  date  was  fixed 
prior  to  my  going  to  Oslo,  and  on  my  way  there.  Unfortu- 
nately for  my  convenience,  the  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  Mr. 
Ciano,  had  to  see  Mr.  von  Ribbentrop  at  that  time,  and  my 
apix)intment  was  postponed  1  day  until  Monday  morning  at 
10  o'clock  in  Salzburg.  Then  it  was  delayed  again  until  4 
o'clock  that  afternoon.  I  sent  word  that  I  was  very  sorry  I 
could  not  stay,  because  I  had  to  be  in  Oslo  the  next  morning, 
and  the  only  train  I  could  take  left  at  noon.  Word  came 
back  that  if  I  would  stay  over  and  see  him  he  would  send  me 
to  Oslo  in  one  of  his  airplanes. 

Those  are  the  simple  facts  of  how  I  went  in  that  airplane; 
yet  now,  by  Implication,  not  only  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  but  m  the  press  of  Washington,  it  is  implied  that  I  did 
something  traitorous;  that  I  sold  out  the  Congress  for  a 
trip  in  Von  Ribbentrop's  machine;  that  I  sold  out  my  own 
delegation  to  the  Oslo  Conference  because  I  went  in  the 
German  Foreign  Minister's  machine,  when  the  fact  is  that  it 
so  happens  that  I  do  not  like  to  be  kept  waiting.  I  have  a 
little  Dutch  blood  in  me,  and  I  was  pretty  sore  about  it.  I 
was  taking  the  next  train  when  he  did  me  the  courtesy  of 
offering  me  one  of  his  three  planes  if  I  would  stay  over  to 
see  him. 

Furthermore,  I  will  have  to  admit  I  do  not  care  much 
about  night  flying,  and  that  was  a  night  flight  all  the  way 
from  Salzburg  to  Berlin  and  Copenhagen  in  the  early  hours 
of  the  morning  to  Oslo. 

Those  are  the  simple  facts,  but  we  have  now  reached  a 
stage  in  the  war  hysteria  when  everybody's  motives  are 
challenged,  even  those  who  fought  in  the  World  War,  by  those 
who  did  not  fight  in  the  World  War.     [Applause.! 

The  gentleman  from  "Virginia  [Mr.  Woodrum]  started  this. 
He  made  these  personal  charges  and  attacks.  I  made  none  in 
my  speech.  Where  was  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  (Mr. 
Woodrum]  20  years  ago?  He  is  my  age.  Wliere  was  he  when 
we  went  out  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy? 

He  was  holding  a  State  job;  a  soft  job  somewhere  down  in 
"Virginia.  That  is  where  he  was,  yet  now  he  comes  along 
and  by  implication  tries  to  make  me  out  a  traitor  to  my 
country  because  of  this  ride  in  an  airplane  and  because  I 
am  chairman  of  a  committee  to  raise  funds  openly  in  order  to 
try  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  I  may  have  been  proud 
of  being  on  that  committee  before,  but  I  assure  you  that  now 
I  am  doubly  proud  of  being  a  member  of  this  committee  and 
raising  funds  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  after  the  remark  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  "Virginia  in  this  House.     [Applause.! 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  rather  not  yield.  I  would  rather  fight 
my  own  battles,  and  one  does  not  need  to  fight — at  least  I 
do'  not  have  to  defend  my  character,  my  honesty,  or  my 
integrity,  or  my  Americanism  before  any  Democrats  in  this 
country,  including  those  in  my  own  district  where  I  am 
known.  There  is  not  one  that  would  question  them  except 
the  gentleman  from  "Virginia.  Now,  the  books  of  the  Na- 
tional Committee  To  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  are 
open;  there  is  no  need  of  any  resolution;  and,  of  course, 
that  resolution  is  a  fake,  gentlemen,  because  there  is  an 
agreement  there  will  be  no  committee  hearings.  That  pro- 
posed investigation  is  for  publicity  and  for  the  press.    That 
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is  the  daeg-r  in  the  back  to  smear  the  members  of  the 
committee  publicly.  There  is  no  need  of  any  invest ipation, 
as  there  is  nfthin?  to  cover  up  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
or  ar.ythinc;  that  these  38  other  Members  of  Congress  are 
c<inncctcd  wiih.  Without  checking  it  up,  I  believe  over 
(,ne-half  of  the  committee  are  veterans  of  the  World  War. 
If  anybody  v.an*s  to  know  where  the  money  is,  where  it 
came  from,  or  how  it  is  being  used,  it  is  an  open  book;  it 
does  not  amount  to  a  billion  dollars;  it  docs  not  amount  to 
a  million  dollar.s.  to  one  hundred  thousand  dollars,  or  to  onc- 
ttnth  of  it.  or  anything  like  it.  It  is  not  like  the  campaii:n 
bocks  autographed  by  the  President  from  which  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  djllars  were  raised.  Where  did  that  money 
po?  Are  we  go  ng  to  investigate  that?  If  this  resolution 
comes  out.  I  expect  to  offer  an  amendment  asking  an  in- 
ve-^tiuation  of  where  this  money  from  these  autographed 
books  went:  yes,  and  where  the  hundred-dollar  bills  went 
for  the  Jackron  dinners  or  the  Rooseveltian  dinners.  Wh.at 
is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander.  But  that  Is 
not  the  qurstinn  raised  hero  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
will  be  glad  to  furniSh  in  detail  the  expenditui'es  of  our  com- 
mittf  e  at  any  time. 

Members  of  the  Democratic  Party  heard  my  remarks  today, 
Tliose  remarks  were  directed  on  a  nonpartisan  basis  to  the 
proposition  of  having  a  hearing,  a  fair  and  adequate  discus- 
sion on  the  neutrality  bill  in  the  House.  I  never  made  any 
reference  to  the  President  except  a  complimentary  one.  I 
said  it  would  be  a  fine  thing  if  he  could  settle  the  war  and 
bring  about  peace,  and  that  if  he  could  he  would  have  earned 
the  thanks  of  the  peace-loving  people  of  all  the  world.  That 
was  met  by  what?  By  a  prepared  statement,  in  minute  detail 
picking  up  everything  .some  Associated  Press  or  United  Press 
dispatch  said,  seme  of  them  absolute  falsehoods. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  said — and  I  do  not  mind 
repeating  it  for  the  Record — I  have  said  for  a  long  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hoiu:e  that  I  thought  Danzig  belonged  to 
Germany.  I  was  in  Danzig  2  days  before  the  war  in  Europe, 
and  I  found  Danzig  97  percent  German,  97  percent  Pnissian, 
and  97  percent  Nazi.  It  was  inconceivable  to  me  that  there 
could  be  a  war  about  Danzig  or  roads  over  the  Corridor,  and 
it  could  have  berni  settled  on  that  basis  6  months  ago.  Now, 
Polnnd  has  beim  crucified;  instead  of  peace,  you  have  war. 
This  is  the  one  i.ssue  I  am  interested  in,  and  I  am  glad  to 
take  these  few  moments  before  the  Members  of  Congress, 
because  I  wish  Ih-^  gentleman  from  Virginia  would  repeat 
that  same  .'speech  without  taking  out  any  of  the  questions  or 
anything  else:  repeat  it  here  every  week,  for  then  the  vote 
would  be  unanimous  to  keep  the  arms  embargo,  t  Applause.] 
If  we  did  not  gain  20  votes  here  today,  then  I  am  no  judge 
of  such  matters.  I  am  seriously  concerned,  however,  whether 
this  personal  and  prepared  attack  is  just  the  beginning  of 
similar  attacks  and  character  assassinations  against  those 
who  are  leading  the  fight  to  retain  the  arms  embargo  and  to 
keep  America  out  of  all  foreign  wars. 

The  only  th:ng  I  am  sorry  for  is  that  anyone  in  Congress 
should  get  carried  away  in  the  midst  of  this  war  propaganda 
and  hysteria  and  make  personal  attacks  on  any  Member, 
whether  it  be  I  or  somebody  else.  The  gentleman  talks  of 
his  white  hairs.  Let  the  Record  show  that  he  and  I  are  the 
same  age.  I  served  my  country  in  time  of  war,  and  I  will  do 
it  again  if  necessary.     [Applause.] 

LE.AVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  CuRLXY  for  the  special  session  of  Congress  on  account  of 
illness. 

EXTENSION   OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  e?:tend  my  o«n  remaiks  in  the  Record  and 
tc  include  thei-em  a  letter  I  wiote  to  the  Vice  President  and 
his  reply  thereto. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therem 
a  letter  I  received  from  ihe  St.  Paul  Association  of  Commerce, 


and  also  an  affidavit  from  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  regaixling 
the  Argentina  reciprocal-trade  agreement. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURJTMENT 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and 
7  m.inutes  p.  m.>  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, Oc'iober  10,  19'i9.  at  12  o'clock  noon,  , 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clau.-e  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows; 
Bv  Mr.  ALEXANDER : 

H.'^7''?ag8.  A  b:!l  providing  for  alternate  structural  designs; 
to  tho  (Jp'"m*a^.tceon  Public  Buildm^s  and  Grounds. 

H.  R.  ;5G9.  A  b:ll  to  provide  for  deportanon  of  certain 
aliens  who  do  not  make  d^'Claration  of  intention  to  become 
citi7xns,  and  fcr  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Im.mi- 
gration  and  NaMiralizotion. 

By  Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona: 

H.  R.  7570.  A  bill  to  return  a  portion  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
National  Monum'^nt  to  the  public  df^main;  to  the  Com.mittec 
on  the  F^'.blic  Lands. 

H  R  7571.  A  bill  prc\iding  fcr  thf  .'^ale  of  certain  lands  to 
the  Arizona  State  ElV:s'  Association  Hospital;  to  the  Comntit- 
tee  on  the  F*ublic  Lands. 

By  Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia: 

H.  Res.  312.  Resflution  to  invrstinate  thp  National  Com- 
mittee To  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  WarB;  to  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  HAVENNER: 

H.J.  Res.  389.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  negotiations  for 
the  acquisition  of  Lower  California;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Atfairs, 


'  MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials  were  pre.  .^nted  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  memorializing  the  Pn-sideiit  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  their  senate  con- 
current resolution  dated  September  25,  1939;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introducf  d  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHBROOK: 
H.  R.  7572.  A  b:ll  granting  an  increase  of  pension  to  Mary 
E.  Porter;  to  the  Cdmmittre  on  Invalid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  CHANDLER: 
H.  R.  7573.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Perkins  Gins,  formerly 
Perkins  Oil  Co..  of  Memphis,  Tcun.;   to  the  Committee  on 
War  Claims. 

By  Mr.  MOTT: 
H.  R.  7574.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Willie  D.  Nelson;  to 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

H.  R.  7575.  A  biil  granting  a  pension  to  Marion  Van  Natta; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Peixsions. 
By  Mr.  MLTIDOCK  of  Arizona : 
H.  R.  7576.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  San  Francisco  Moun- 
tain SC'''nic  Boulevard  Co.;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee: 
H.  R.  7577.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Isabel  Lawhorn; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Undt^/r  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  pt.titions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clt-rk's  de.>k  and  reft  rred  as  follows: 

5658.  By  Mr.  LAMBERTSON:  Pi-tition  of  A.  L.  Sewers  and 
88  other  cituens  of  Topeka,  Kans.,  urging  Congress  to  main- 
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tain  the  present  Neutrality  Act  and  arms  embargo  and  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreigrn 
Affairs. 

5G59.  By  Mr.  POLK:  Petition  of  Jessie  A.  Montgomery,  of 
Waverly.  Ohio,  and  15  other  citizens  of  Pike  County,  Ohio, 
urging  the  Congress  to  do  everything  in  its  power  to  avert 
the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  European  war;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5660.  By  Mr.  TENEROWICZ:  Petition  of  56  citizens  of 
Detroit,  urging  that  the  arms  embargo  be  lifted,  also  letters 
from  the  mayor  and  Common  Council  of  Hamtramck,  urging 
the  embargo  be  lifted  and  a  cash-and-carry  provision  be 
provided:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5661.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Colonel  James  S.  Pet- 
tit  Camp.  No.  3.  United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Washington, 
D.  C,  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with  ref- 
erence to  neutrality;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5662.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  Mass..  peti- 
tioning consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
Work  Projects  Administration;  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

5663.  Also,  petition  of  National  Headquarters  Auxiliary 
Sons  of  Union  Veterans  of  the  Civil  War.  Brockton,  Mass., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to 
House  bills  5138.  5643,  6075,  6724,  and  Senate  bill  409.  con- 
cerning immigration;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5664.  Also,  petition  of  the  International  Union  of  Mi 
Mill,  and  Smelter  Workers,  Denver.  Colo.,  petitionih^^on- 
sidcration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  unemploy- 
ment by  shortening  the  hours  of  labor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor. 

5665.  ALSO,  petition  of  the  New  Era  Organization  of  Ohio, 
Unit  No.  1,  Dayton.  Ohio,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  neutrahty;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5666.  Also,  petition  of  the  Workers  Alliance  of  San  Fran- 
cisco. Local  G  472.  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolu- 
tion with  reference  to  Work  Projects  Administration  work; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4,  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  zePamey  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  our  Heavenly  Father,  whose  patience  for- 
gives our  faithlessness,  and  whose  truth  forbears  our  fateity 
and  compromise,  enable  us  at  this  aspiring  moment  to  look 
up<Tn  the  love  that  has  borne  with  us  and  the  heart  that 
suffers  for  us.  that  we  may  worship  Thee  not  only  with  cur 
lips  but  in  our  lives,  for  there  is  only  one  offering  v.-e  can 
make;  it  is  our  own  poor  selves,  and  we  give  Thee  but 
Thine  own. 

If  unconsciously  we  have  been  hiding  away  from  life,  do 
Thou  bring  us  back  to  the  light  and  help  us  to  see  that  Thou 
art  the  path  as  well  as  the  goal,  that  the  prayer  is  Thine  as 
the  answer  is  Thine,  and  that  our  search  is  ended  when 
Thou  dost  rest  our  longings  in  Thyself.  We  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  Him  who  taught  us  when  we  pray  to  say,  "Our 
Father,"  and  who  ever  liveth  to  make  intercession  for  us, 
Jesus  Christ.  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.     Amen.  i 

appearance  of  a  senator 
Mr.   Harrison,  a   Senator  from  the  State  of  Mississippi, 
appeared  in  his  seat  today. 

the  journal  I 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
tlic  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  October  9,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 
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petitions 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
adopted  by  Locals  G--472  and  G-778.  Workers  Alliance  of 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legislation 
to  enlarge  the  quota  of  the  W.  P.  A.  and  to  increase  the 
benefits  of  W.  P.  A.  workers,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  I  present  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
concurrent  resolution  adopted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  on  September  25.  1939,  memorializing  Congress 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent  profiteering  in 
foodstuffs  and  commodities. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  prevent  profiteering  in 

foodstuffs  and  commodities 

Whereas  there  is  a  widespread  tendency  to  unjustly  increase  the 
cost  of  foodstufls  and  commodities;  and 

Whereas  the  profiteering  resulting  therefrom  unjustifiably  in- 
crea.ses  the  cost  of  living  and  burdens  the  general  public,  which 
profiteering  should  be  effectively  curbed  and  punished:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resohed  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  {the  house  of 
assembly  concurring): 

1.  The  Congress  of  the  United  States  be  memorialized  and  re- 
quested'fo  enact  appropriate  legislation  designed  to  prevent  profit- 

_©«rmg  in  foodstuff3  and  commodities  to  the  end  that  such  irregular 
practices  shall  be  abated;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolution,  signed  by 
the  president  of  the  senate  and  the  speaker  of  the  house  of  asEem- 
bly,  be  transmittad  to  the  Presiding  Officers  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Represenlatlves  of  the  United  States  and  to  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  this  State  In  the  Federal  Congress. 

2.  This  conctirreht  resolution  shall  take  effect  immediately. 

BILLS  And  joint  resolution  introduced 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  foUowst 

By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma: 

S.  2982  'by  request) .  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Eastern  or 
Emigrant  Cherokees;  and 

S.  2983.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  of  lumber  and  other 
forest  products  obtained  from  the  forests  on  Indian  reserva- 
tions by  Indian  enterprises;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  FRAZIER: 

S.  J.  Res.  188.  Joint  resolution  to  restore  to  Congress  the 
sole  power  to  issue  money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

address    by    senator     connally    on    pending     neutrality 

legislation 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 

in  the  Record  a  radio  speech  delivered  by  Senator  Connally 

on  October  6,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  neutrality 

legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  by  senator  wheeler  at  v^theeler  homecoming  cele- 
bration,  HUDSON,   MASS. 

[Mr.  La  Follette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Wheeler  at 
the  Burton  K.  Wheeler  homecoming  celebration  held  at 
Hudson,  Mass.,  Simday  afternoon,  October  1,  1939,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 
attitude  of  senator  caraway  toward  repeal  of  arms  embargo 

I  Mr.  Byrnes  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  relative  to 
the  attitude  of  Senator  Caraway  toward  the  pending  neu- 
trality legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

list  of  supporters  of  pending  neutr.\lity  legislation 

[  Mr.  Bilbo  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  list  of  men  and  women  in  the  Southeastern  States 
supporting  the  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

AIR-M.WL    PICK-UP ARTICLE    BY    FREDERICK    J.    HASKIN 

[Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article   entitled  "Air-Mail 
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Pi-k-Up  to  Cover  All  T'nred  Staffs."  written  by  Fredfrick  J. 
Ha; km  and  publl.vhed  in  the  Boston  Traveler,  whica  ap- 
pears in  tho  Appendix! 

APPROPRIATION    FOR    EXPEXSFS   OF    EXTRAORDINARY    SESSION 

Mr.  M' KFIJ-AR      Mr    Pit>Kipnt 

T:i<^  vice  president  Pi-oni  tho  ur.an.nru— consent 
agreement  entered  into  yc^itrday.  the  Chair  undtr>tard«  thar 
he  Is  directed  to  recoenize  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  D\NAnERl  this  mornme.  The  Chair  recopnizes  that 
Senator     Dc^s  he  yield  to  the  S-nator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr   D-\NAHER.     I  sladly  y:eid 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  From  tp.p  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
I  report  back  fa\f)rnbly  withcu^  amendment  the  jcn'  resolu- 
tion 'H  J.  Re?.  384 >  to  make  provision  for  certain  expenses 
incident  to  the  second  session  of  th^  Seventy-sixth  Congress. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate  consideration  of 
th'-  jo;r,t  rrsoluticn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  bemg  no  objection,  the  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
♦  hf>  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  joint  reso- 
luti;)n. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.     On  pafic  1.  after  line  6.  it  is  prcpo.-ed  to 

insert  the  lollcwing: 

For  payment  to  Delia  Locan.   widow  of  Hon    M.   M.  L*  t^an,  late 
-B  Stnator  !rciii  the  State  of  Ker.tucky.  $10,000. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tiie  questicn  is  on  agreeing  lo 
the  amendment  ctfered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McKF.T.I.AR.  On  behalf  of  Chairman  Taylor,  of  the 
House  Appropriations  CommiLtee,  I  olTer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  d^sk. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  CiriEF  Clerk.  On  page  1,  after  the  amendment  last 
agreed  lu.  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

To  pay  the  widow  of  Thomas  M.  Eaton,  late  a  Rcpreseutative 
from  thr'sta-e  ct  CaJtfnmia.  flOOtO 

To  lay  the  widow  oi  Thcniac.  b  McMillan,  late  a  Representative 
rrom  the  State  of  S--iuth  Carolina,  $10,000. 

The  two  foregoing  ^ums  to  be  disbursed  by  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
of  the  HoiLse  cf  Represer.tiitives 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  bt  engrossed,  and  the 
joint  resolution  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  McKEIXAR.  Mr.  President.  I  a::k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  placed  in  the  Record  the  letter  addressed  by  Chair- 
man T.\YLOR.  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  to  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gl.\ss],  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  of  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HofSE  or  Reprksent.^tives. 
CoMMrriTT  ON'  .\prr;or'n:.^TinN3. 

Wastiir.gtcm,  D.  C  .  Uc'cbcr  9,  19^9. 

Hon    C.iRTER  Glass, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriat'.cnx. 

L'ni'.ed  S:aU'.^  Scnatf. 
My  Dr«.R  Mr  Chahiman  If  the  St-niite,  lu  th?  cons'.derntton  of 
the  Iclr. r  re-«'!\it:on  nial<;ne  app-rprlatlon.s  for  certain  expenses 
liicicjent  to  tl^.e  secjr.d  session  cf  t:;e  Seventy-si.xth  Coiigiess.  should 
nn;t^  provision  for  the  viar's  salary  to  the  b<net:ci.iry  of  uny 
drc«^n?ed  S«'!.alt'r.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  provi.slin  could  be  made 
at  the  Siinie  time  f  r  the  w .lows  oi  two  Hou5e  Members  who  have 
not  hv.  n  provided  fcr  I  enclo.se  amendments  to  provide  the  years 
Mil.'ry  f  r  'iie  widows  of  H^n  Tlioma.':  S  McMillan,  cf  Scuth  Carc- 
lii.a.  and  Hen    Thomas  M    Eaton,  ai  Caliicmla. 

In    'l.c   ivtn     thj   Senate   »houId   add    th -se   anicndments.    I   am 
»ur»   tJ^  f  the  Hou.-T  would  be  glad  to  accept  rhrm 
With  best  wJ.'he^  and  ft.s»urance»  of  my  esteem.  I  am, 
V  ry  ccrdlallj  your*. 

Edwaid  T  Tatu)*.  Chairman. 

KCrritAUTY  AKO  PCACt  OF   THI   VUlJtD  STATES 

Tlie  8<?nate  rrsijmed  the  con^idcrallon  cf  the  joint  resolu- 
tlmn  <H  J  Rn.  3G6),  Neutrality  Act  of  1929. 
Mr,  AUSTIN.    Mr,  Prtildt-nl 


Th^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Dees  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont? 

Ml-.  DANAHER.     I  yi.  Id. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  ."^ugeest  the  ab;>rnce  of  a  quorum. 

The  MCE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th»'  Chief  Cl'-rk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  th<-u-  names: 


AciaJMs 

Dav.s 

Kins: 

Remolds 

Aii''i:iw9 

D  .r.ahcy 

La  FclUttc 

Rus.>-ll 

A.s  hurst 

Dov-Tiey 

Lee 

S-hwartz 

A'. -tin 

El'.rnder 

Lodge 

SrhWfi;<  r.bach 

Bai:ev 

rr&zUr 

Lucas 

Shepfard 

B.it.kli  ud 

Ch-  Tce 

Li:ndcen 

S!ui>&tiad 

Bnrbcur 

Gerry 

MeCurran 

Sattery 

Biirkli  y 

01h<inn 

M.-Kel!ar 

Smathers 

Bilbo 

Ci'.ictte 

M'N.iry 

Stewart 

B   r:th 

areea 

Mali-ney 

Ta.t 

BrirtK^s 

G':ff.-y 

M  ad 

Thorras  Ok 'a. 

Brown 

Guraey 

Miller 

Thoma.s.  Utah 

Bul^w 

Hale 

M.nton 

Tubt-y 

B;;rke 

Hams.nn 

Murray 

Townsend 

Bv'd 

Hatch 

Nf-eiy 

Truman 

B>rnes 

Ha'cicn 

Norrls 

T:.a;ngs 

Cipper 

H-inug 

Nye 

Var-drnberg 

Car.iwny 

Hi:; 

O  M.ih:ner 

Van  Nviy.s 

Chavez 

Hoi  man 

0-ert..n 

Waeiur 

Clark  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Wa;sh 

C:.rr;   M  ., 

Hughes 

pMtman 

\^1v  elcr 

C   nr.nlly 

Johnson  Ca'.lf 

Raicllffe 

White 

DaricJier 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reed 

Wllev 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  frrm  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  Bone  !  and  the  St^nator  from  Vir^-inia  iMr.  Glass] 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  b'^cau.-^e  of  illncs.-^. 

The  Senator  frcm  South  Carohna  'Mr.  Smith  I  is  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-two  Senators  hav.-  an- 
swered to  their  name-.     A  que;  um  is  pre.'-^ent. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENUACH.  Mr.  President,  I  v;ish  to  place  in 
the  Reccsd  three  newspaper  articles.  Prior  to  dmng  so.  I 
do.'-ire  to  call  attention  to  a  quotation  which  I  read  last  we*^k 
from  a  nottd  authority  on  international  problems.  Mr.  Wil- 
ham  C.  Morey,  in  which  he  pointed  out  that  an  arms  embargo 
placed  upon  a  neutral  the  duty  of  assuming  the  obligation  of 
a  belligerent  and.  as  he  says,  "the  belligerent  would  thus 
seek  to  c.nvert  a  n<.'Utral  into  an  ally." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  two  editorials  which  appeared  last  nigiit.  one  in 
the  Wathington  Evening  Star,  entitled  "And  Now  Finland"; 
one  in  the  Washington  News,  entitled  "Russia.  Filth,  and 
Finland";  and  also  an  article  which  appeared  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post,  the  headline  of  which  reads: 

Soviet  tro<^ips  massed  near  Finn  frontier. 

And  the  bulletin  under  the  headline  reads: 

Tlnr'y  Ru.ssian  divisions,  ccmprisint;  about  450.0'"0  m-ni,  have  been 
ma.ssed  aruund  Leningrad,  within  25  miles  ut  Fml.ind'?  border 
•  •  •.  Soviet  naval  and  air  conccntrationo  at  Kr'^ubLudi,  Within 
striking  distance  of  F  nnlih  coa.st,  were  aUo  reported. 

The  article  itself  says  that — 

Northern  ETurcpean  countries — 

The  du?pa»ch  is  from  Stockholm — 

drew  mur?  clnsfly  tO're'hrr  tonicht  in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  their 
trade  in  th>'  B.iltlr  Sea  and  th"  sudden  interest  of  Moscow  In  their 
mo^t  ca.^torn  m  mcer — Finland 

In  light  of  this  observ.itinn,  I  should  lik^^  to  pre.^-ent  to  the 
Senate  thi':  question,  whether  or  not,  by  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo,  it  is  the  desire  cf  this  body  for  the  United 
States  to  become  an  ally  with  Communist  Russia  as  agcunst 
Norway.  Swrd^n,  Denmark,  and  Finland?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  articles  to  which  I  have  referred  may  be  in- 
serted in  the  Rrccrd  at  this  point. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  bv.'ing  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

,PTcm  The  Wa.shingU)n  Evening  Star  cf  October  9,  193^) 

Airo  Now  FiMUAND 

Plnlar.d.  which  htM  a  strong  claim  on  th«  mtccm  of  the  United 
8t..l,rs  b«-cau.^c  erf  the  lonely  emin'^nce  «hc  vrupie*  am^ir.u  our 
World  Wir  6eW.nr%.  nermn  to  ly»  e;:rirjirk'-d  a<  lh<  ncjtf  victim  of 
Bt/vwt  RuiMiU'*  oMrcb  tctvard  Baltic  d'nnination  R.-tjnta  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  h(iv.ng  In  oijcct'tym  aif'''^  ^>  rnjht*j>  nava*.  arwi 
tcoiMtuM  cotictMUma  mbu:h  virtually   turn  \t.'.m  itiUj  vat»«:«  at 


St.ilin.  Finland  nor+hemmost  of  the  Baltic  .states,  has  notv  b-^en 
stimrnoncd  to  the  Mircow  throne.  The  Helsinki  government  has 
npponitcd  a  dc'legatlcn  to  confer  at  Moscow,  headed  by  M.  Patsi- 
fcivl,  Fiiinl'h  Mini.'-ter  at  Stocfcho^m, 

Coinc:d«'nt  with  tht*  announCv d  intention  to  reepcnd  to  the 
SovlPt'g  invitation  to  appear  in  Moscow,  there  are  reports  thr-.t  Fin- 
Ifinds  Govf  inmtnr  lia.'  sent  troops  to  the  R\;ssian  Ironticr  a«  a  ges- 
tiue  that  she  dofs  not  propose  meekly  to  .-surrender  to  "Red"  pres- 
t-ure,  but  thp  Htl.>?inki  authorities  cannot  be  blind  to  tho  fact  that 
succe-s,=ful  rc'-ii-ratice  to  StHlln'?  pressure  Is  diffcult.  Earlier  Ru.sso- 
Finnl.sh  trade  talk.s  proved  abortive  becau  e  Moscow  Insisted  upon 
(ui.ibn.ini;  ];wl;tic.il  ri.iims  \vi,ii  them  The  U.  S.  S  R.  notoriously 
covets  a  ^roup  of  Finnish  Islands  In  the  eastern  area  of  th?  Gulf 
of  Finland  not  far  from  E.stonla.  Nov,'  that  Moscow  controls  that 
repl m,  It  apparently  believes  it  can  impose  Russian  demand::  on  the 
Finns  Once  fortified,  the  islands  wou'd  become  Important  strong- 
hold^, like  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  bases,  of  which 
the  Soviet  has  jMst  laid  hold. 

With  Finland  under  Russian  influence.  Sweden  would  feel  herself 
directly  meiiacid.  Ihe  Fiuna  and  the  Swtdtjs  have  a  common  fron- 
tier at  iin-  far  n-^rth  of  th*"  -'"andiPTirn  reninsul"  and  the  Swedi.sh 
east  cca.«t  lies  directly  p.criss  the  B-iItic  from  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  King  Gustav  Adolphus'  people  realize  that  with  the 
Scvitt'b  releutlesfi  advance  into  the  Baltic,  their  country  coniLs 
\<:r:nn  the  rans'^  of  in  ■"red"  army'K  air  force.  Even  Denmark  is 
now  In  easy  reach  of  Russian  bombing  craft,  as  is  also  Memcl,  the 
L'.t'iuanian  port  Hitler  seized  last  March, 

Apart  from  tiie  liite  to  which  the  small  Baltic  states  are  now 
coi.d  'mivd  by  M-ie  WL^stward  'Iriv-  of  th'  C')::iniu.iist  Juggernaut,  the 
.'^letiificance  of  Stalin's  bloodless  crnqucst  lies  in  the  fact  that 
Hitler  has  surrendered  the  Baltic,  long  mapped  in  Berlin  as  a  Ger- 
man lake,  to  hi.s  new  bedfellow  at  Moscow.  That  concession,  plus 
tlie  i.iinul'anocju.s  handiuy  over  of  eastern  Poland,  whereby  Russia 
b»»com"s  a  ba»Tter  to  the  Reich's  program  of  expansion  across 
Hungary  and  Ruman'a  to  the  Black  Soa,  reveals  the  high  price 
Hitler  has  p-iid  to  protect  Germany's  eastern  flank.  In  order  to  con- 
centrate un  war  in  the  wcit, 

Tnourh  the  Nazis  have  prorh'Imed  that  if  Britain  and  France 
■^purn  Hitler's  outstretched  hand  for  peace,  the  Reich  and  Rusjla 
will  consult  over  measures  next  to  be  taken,  concrete  evidence  is 
snll  Uickii.g  of  a  formal  Nuzl-CommurUst  military  alliance.  If 
S'iiiiii  c-.!i  ,'OPtiT'.u.  T(,  ;?i'),j  r.p  on  ^lie  Ball'c  and  southea-stern 
Enr-ipe  by  mfre  exploitation  of  Hitler's  ne^essUies  in  the  west,  the 
ehancf'^  ar"  that  1  h  ■  ^onimuni't  czar  v,-i;i  eo  on  making  "red'  hay 
while  the  Rus^o-German  sun  shines,  always  in  the  hope  that  capi- 
tal;st-buurs^t(us  Eurepe  will  devastate  itself  for  the  eventual  beneflt 
of  Communist  lmperia!i.-m  and  world  revolution.  j 


[From   the  Wa.shington  Daily  News  of  October  9,   1933] 
Russi.A,  F^TH,  AND  Finland 

One  of  the  world's  most  striking  contrasts  is  getting  into  Helsinki, 
Finland,  after  leaving  Ijeningrad.  Russia.  A  few  short  mUes:  just 
overnight  by  .ship.  Tlie  contrast  can't  adequately  be  described  in 
wurds-^i'or  wordt-  cant  smell.  It  has  to  be  seen — and  scented.  It 
1^  l)!:o  g'ling  from  a  fish  market  to  a  flower  garden. 

The  Irank  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that,  while  a  few  rare  exceptions 
are  obser\able,  the  Rufisians  en  mas«:e  are  dirty:  sanitation  is  not 
for  them  Not  coufidentially,  but  openly,  they  etlnk.  Finland  Is 
the  exact  opposite. 

Tlie  reason  th::!  Ru-^sfans  are  unwashed  and  their  arom.a  nause- 
atiMgly  high  can't  be  attributed  sokly  to  Lenin,  Trotsky,  Stalin,  or 
the  Co-minie-n.  All  the  years  of  oppression  under  the  czars  would 
have  to  be  explored  to  explain  the  national  disinterest  in  ablution. 
And  the  <  z-irs  theniselves,  with  nil  their  gilt  and  all  their  granoeus, 
didn't  go  in  for  water  and  so.ip.  They  would  rather  cover  an  ordor 
with  an  odor,  if  they  thought  of  the  matter  at  ali.  Some  perfume 
and  incense  were  employed,  history  records,  for  the  more  formal 
occasions,  but  generally  the  fumes  were  preferred  to  the  fuss.  So, 
thruugh  the  centuries.  Saturday  night  would  come  and  go — not  to 
mention  th'  other  days  of  the  week — w;t>i  nary  a  splash.  The 
urge  to  cl'anhncKs  never  becanrc  a  national  characteristic.  Tlie 
proletariat  Just  didn't  learn  how.  Nicholas  the  last  did  Install  a 
swimming  pool  in  the  palace,  but  that  was  too  late  to  start  a  fad. 
Wr  stispect  that  Rasputin  intervened  and  that  the  pool  is  still  a 
virgin. 

Despite  the  liquidation  of  godliness  with  the  coming  of  the  Bolos, 
there  probably  is  more  consideration  of  the  subject  of  sanitation 
now  than  when  royalty  ruled.  But  it's  all  academic  as  yet.  as  your 
nos<-  knows,  if  you've  been  there. 

Hence  the  contra.st  between  Leningrad  and  Helsinki.  i 

And  yet,  out  of  the  war  and  the  itchy  alliance  Mr,  Hitler  entered 
into  with  the  halitosis  of  the  east,  Russia  now  leers  through 
smudgy  eyelids  on  spotless  Finland  to  the  west:  shiny,  self-respect- 
ing self-supjxjrting.  debt-pa3rlng  Finland.  And  Russia  may  get 
away  with  another  Baltic  conquest  because  she  is  big,  though 
grimy,  and  Finland  little,  though  clean, 

Finland  waa  allied  to  send  her  Foreign  Minister  to  Moscow,  as 
E'?ionia  and  Latvia  were  asked.  But,  unlike  the  others,  Finland 
ha,',  declined  th^  tnrltatlon.  ha*  placed  140,000  troops  on  her 
tkordcr.  and  baa  served  notice  abc  will  treat  Ruaala  only  as  an 
'equal  party" 

If  fhf  were  big  like  RussU  she  ml^ht  pertinently  have  framed 

vmtn   such    reply   b»   thu;  "TToum   received    and    cont*nt»   noted, 

Hlnce  f?MJ  \af%  of  a  visit  Is  yours,  why  not  call  on  us?    We  are  busy. 

U«o.    Bui  we  will  find  tuue  t«  steam  you  c/ut,  provide  jrtni  wiUi 
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shave,  hair  cut,  manicure,  shampoo,  and  chlmpod'-Tt,  and  then 
house  you  in  a  room  with  bath,  the  water  from  the  faucets  of 
which  will  ainict  you  with  neither  typhoid  nor  dysentery.  Await- 
ing your  ^eply,  we  remain,"  etc. 

But  bec.TUse  she  is  small.  Finland  has  had  to  cruch  her  Arm 
refusal  in  diplomatic  language.  While  declining  to  send  her  for- 
elcn  minister  to  Moscow,  she  expediently  has  sent  another  cnvcv — 
one  with  ut  power  to  trade  off  her  sovereignty.  And  the  Moscow 
radio  has  warned  that  Russia  reserves  the  right  to  "act  as  it  saw 
fit  If  Finlnnd  refused  to  enter  into  negotiations." 

If  wh.it  that  threat  implies  should  come  to  pa,ss.  it  woiUd  be  one 
of  the  major  tragedies  in  all  the  sordid  histo.'-y  of  conquest. 

[From  the  'Washington  Post  of  October  10.  1939] 

Soviet  Troops  M,i?sed  Near  Finn  FKONrrrn — I.ont)on  Hears  RtJSSiA 

Holds  450,000  Men  WrrHiN  25  Mile.s 

BLT-LETIN 

London,  October  9. — Tlilrty  Russian  divisions,  comprising  about 
450  000  men  have  been  massed  around  Leningrad,  within  25  mUes 
of  Finland's  border,  it  was  stated  tomght  in  a  Helsinki  dispatch  to 
the  Dully  Telegraph.  Soviet  naval  and  air  concentrations  at 
Kronstadt,  within  stiiking  distance  of  the  Finnish  coast,  were  also 
reported. 

(By  Lynn  Helnzerling,  Associated  Press  staff  wTlter) 
Stockholm,  October  9. — ^Northern  Eiu-opean  countries  drew  more 
closely  toi^ether  tonight  in  the  face  of  a  threat  to  their  trade  In 
the  Baltic  Sea  and   the  sudden  interest  of  Moscow   in  their  most 
eastern  member — Finland. 

The  Swed;sh  Government,  concerned  over  possible  consequences 
of  Finnish-Russian  consultations,  today  ordered  100.000  men  of  its 
defense  forces  to  be  held  in  service  beyond  their  scheduled  release 
date. 

As  Dr  Jttho  Kusti  Paasikivi,  Finland's  Minl.ster  In  Stockholm, 
completed  preparations  fcr  his  Journey  to  Moscow  to  receive  Russian 
proposals,  delegates  from  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  arrive  in 
Helsinki  to  discuss  maintaining  their  commerce. 

FINNS    seek    support 

Reports  from  Moscow  Sunday  night  said  Finland  was  seeking 
diplomatic  aid  of  both  Sweden  and  Germany  to  forestall  any  "ex- 
cessive "  demands  from  Rusoia,  Sweden  denied  receiving  such  a 
request. 

(Authorized  Berlin  sources  said  Finland's  relations  with  Ru.ssla 
were  no  German  concern.  Questions  raised  by  Russian  Premier- 
Foreign  Commissar  Molotoff's  invitation  to  the  Finnish  Government 
were  said  to  be  acie'y  "problems  of  neighborly  relations  which 
really  do  not  concern  Germany.") 

The  Finns  were  incKoeu  to  make  a  point  of  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Paasikivi's  plans  called  for  a  trip  by  tram  rather  than  plane  Air- 
planes were  used  by  npr'^sentatives  of  Estonia.'  Lrfvtvla,  and  Lithu- 
ai^la  in  their  Journeys  after  they  were  invited  by  the  Soviet  Unioa 
for  conferences  which  resulted  In  Russi".  winning  military  and 
trade  concessions. 

Traveling  by  train,  the  Finnish  party  probably  will  not  arrive  be- 
fore Wednesday  morning.  The  Finns  pointed  out  that  they  were 
going  ahead  in  the  meantime  with  their  border  forllficatiorxj,  Fm- 
la.nd  la.it  week  called  up  additional  rcserviets  for  extracrdmary  service 
to  strengthen  the  national  neutrality. 

FIGHT    WAR    TRADE    THREAT 

The  trade  delegates  at  Helsinki  were  seeking  a  way  to  circumvent 
war  dangers  to  commerce  in  tiie  Baltic  and  North  Seas  and  to  main- 
tain trade  as  clcse  as  possible  to  the  normal  level. 

Lieutenant  Colonel  Dryssen,  the  Swedish  delegate,  said  that 
"adoption  of  new  trade  routes  offers  considerable  difficulty  since  it 
obviously  is  harder  to  transport  big  shipments  by  rail  than  by  boat, 
and  that  is  why  the  northern  nations  must  get  together  to  solve  the 
common  problem," 

Observers  expected  no  early  conclusions  of  the  Russian-Finnish 
conversations,  as  was  the  case  of  Estonia  and  Latvia. 

Finnish  officials  Insisted  that  Russia  made  no  demands  but  had 
only  extended  an  invitation  to  exchange  c^lnlons  about  political 
and  economic  problems,  which  were  not  named. 

Foreign  Minister  Eikko  described  this  as  the  normal  procedure 
and  added  the  Finns  "could  not  but  say  yes." 

Informed  circles  at  Helsinki  said  they  feared  demands  would  be 
ma  J  3  fur  the  establishment  of  Soviet  bases,  since  earlier  trade  d:,s- 
cussion.s  between  the  two  Governments  broke  up  when  Russia  re- 
portedly attempted  to  insert  extraneous  political  matters. 

"RED  "    SOLOIEBS   IN   ESTONIA 

Helslnko — Soviet  troops  numbering  close  to  25.000  began  march- 
ing into  Estonia  tonight  to  occupy  the  strategic  Islands  cf  Oesel 
and  Dagoe  and  set  up  military  garrisons  under  provisions  ctf  the 
Soviet-Estonian  mutual  assistance  pact. 

Dispatches  from  Tallinn  reporting  "red"  army  forces  croesed  tha 
frontier  from  the  east  at  nightfall  said  that  the  25.000  troops  would 
be  inatr.llcd  on  E,''tcnlan  soil  on  a  permanent  ba*ja.  bringing  Estonia 
under  RtMHlan  domlnetlon  a.s  »  military  protectorate. 

TTiC  arrival  of  Soviet  troops  oii  Estonian  soil  Increased  apprehen- 
sion here  as  to  the  outcome  rA  an  invitation  v/hlch  UuiMz  hsj 
extended  to  f^nland  to  Ofcgotiate  on  political  and  eronomic  u;at.«r>. 


Mr.  PITTMAN. 
oecuctU  yield? 


Mr.  President,  will  tbe  Senator  from  Coo- 
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Thr>  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Dees  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut %i.'d  to  th^  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  N?vada. 

Mr.  MITMAN.  I  merely  desire  to  call  the  Senator'.s  atten- 
tion to  a  matter  before  he  b€g;ns  the  dvhate,  so  that,  if  he 
sees  f.t  to  give  any  attennon  to  it.  he  n-.ay  do  so.. 

Ye:;t,erday  the  question  arose  whether  or  not  Congress,  by 
a  concurrent  r-'&clut;on,  could  put  into  force  and  cff'-ct  an 
act  of  Congress.  I  shall  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Senator 
by  reachi.g  any  a.-t.  but  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  so-called  f.;  x.ble-tariff  ocction  of  the  art  cf  1030  ex- 
prersly  provides  that  it  may  be  put  in  motion  ■■i2>  upon 
reso'u'.ion  of  either  or  bolh  Houses  of  Congress."  As  the 
Senatiu"  knows,  the  Supreme  Court  of  ihp  United  Stat-^s  sus- 
(am.  d  the  constitutionality  of  that  act;  nor  do  I  cies,re  to  po 
Into  'h.it  subjtcr.  The  Court  held,  of  cour-e.  that  a,i  act 
could  be  pas-ed  by  Conf:rcss  to  come  into  ciToct  upon  the 
occurr<nre  of  certain  events,  and  the  act  provided  how  those 
event.>  rii':ht  be  dttrmined.  When  the  events,  were  deter- 
mmrd.  ihe  Executive  carried  cut  the  act  aLCOidina  to  its 
terms.  That  is  section  336  <a>  of  the  flexible-tanll  .section  of 
thr  act. 

Tliere  is  one  oth'^r  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  reff^r.  If  the 
meth  id  is  lenal.  then  the  question  arises  as  to  the  policy. 
Yesterday  I  called  the  attention  of  the  Sera'or  to  tlie  fact 
that  there  might  be  a  war  betweon  two  small  countries  in  the 
Interior  of  a  continent  which  could  not  poi.s.bly  a.Tei  t  vls, 
and  t her*  fore  it  would  be  unnecessary  and  expensive  to  put 
Into  forcf^  and  effect  all  of  the  machinery  of  this  act.  The 
Senat.>r  can  conceive  of  other  cases.  He  can  conceive  cf  a 
war  betwi'cn  Slam  and  China.  I  take  it  that  such  a  wav 
would  not  affect  us  one  way  or  the  o'hrr  in  cur  crdiniry 
comm'.rce.  We  might  even  assum.e  the  case  of  a  war  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  Tne  Senator  from  Connecticut 
th'iik.  a  war  exists  there.  Perhaps  it  docs.  Both  sides,  I 
believe,  have  denied  that  a  war  is  pong  on.  However,  in 
our  minds  we  mit;ht  conceive  that  there  is  a  war. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit 
an  interruption? 

Mr.  PITTMAN      Certainly. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Dors  the  Senator  contemplate  continuing 
at  any  length  m  pursuance  of  my  having  yielded  to  him? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No;  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  only  one  more  matter,  and  then  I  shall  conclude. 

Under  the  cirrumstances  in  China  and  Japan,  neither 
country  having  declared  war.  both  contending  that  they  are 
not  at  war,  th.-  President  does  not  thi.:k  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  under  the  interpretation  of  the  act.  If  this  joint 
resolution  is  enacted,  the  Senator  may  introduce  a  concur- 
rent ri'.solution  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  does  exist  be- 
tween China  and  Japan.  I  am  frank  to  .say  that  I  should 
vote  against  it.  however,  because  I  think  it  wouU  be  injurious 
to  China  and  beneficial  to  Japan. 

Mr.  D.\NAHER.  Mr.  Prcs  dent,  when  the  session  closed 
yesterday  we  had  und:T  discussion  the  proposition  that  the 
first  ei».ht  sections  of  the  Joint  reGoluticn  pending  before  the 
Senate  depend  for  their  operation  entirely  upon  an  originat- 
ing cause.  That  cause  is  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation,  the 
discretion  as  to  the  issuance  of  which,  under  the  joint  reso- 
lution, reposes  in  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

It  IS  an  interesting  obser\-aiion  to  perceive  that  action 
under  the  section  which  purports  to  deal  w  th  commerce 
between  our  country  and  states  engaged  m  armed  conflict  de- 
pends upon  the  issuance  cf  that  proclamation:  that  making 
the  expcrution  of  cot^ds  unlawful  imder  section  2,  subpara- 
graph <c).  depends  upon  the  issuance  of  that  proclamation; 
that  travel  on  vcs.stls  of  belligerent  states  depends  upon  its 
Issuance;  that  action  under  the  financial-transactions  .sec- 
tion, which  will  be  the  sybject  of  further  discussion,  depends 
upon  the  orieination  of  the  train  of  mechanics  thrcush  the 
issuance  of  the  proclamation. 

The  question  aro  e  because  of  the  fact  that  from  section 
10  on  through  the  joint  resolution,  with  the  si.igle  exception 
of  the  repealer  clause  contained  in  section  18,  every  other 
provisicn  of  the  joint  resolution  is  the  law  today.    It  is  on  the 


books  today.  It  Is  part  of  our  Neutrality  Act  today;  and  why 
It  is  incorporated  In  this  particular  joint  resolution,  at  a 
time  when  it  Is  operating  adequately  and  successfully,  is  a 
matter  which  has  not  yet  been  di;cu.ssed.  The  fact  remains 
that  if  the  repealer  section  shall  b"  pa.ssed  we  shall  then 
have  on  our  bocks  no  legislation  dealing  with  neutiality  in 
any  way  whatever;  and.  what  is  nior'\  the  return  of  the 
United  States  to  a  condition  of  international  law  will  d:  ix?nd 
soU'ly  and  entirely  upon  whether  or  not  the  President  of  the 
United  States  shall  find,  first,  that  a  state  of  war  exists;  and. 
second,  that  the  state  of  war  involves  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  lives  and  property  of  American  cituer.s.  Unless  he 
sh-iU  find  that  both  concur  he  need  not  is.sue  a  proclam.iiion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  a.sk  the  Senator  a 
question? 

Mr.  DAN/\HER.  If  the  Senator  v;ill  p.irdon  me,  I  desire 
first  to  complete  the  thought. 

Mr,  President,  when  the  draftsnien  (^f  tliis  particular  joint 
resolution  came  to  con  idcr  the  possibilities  inherent  in  that 
situation,  thoy  intei  polatcd  additional  language.  To  that  lan- 
guage some  que.tion  was  directed  yesterday:  for  in  section  1 
we  read  that  not  only  the  Pre.sidtnt  but,  in  the  alternative,  the 
Congr^s.s  by  concurrent  resoluiion  may  set  in  mctr  n  a  finding, 
fir  \,  that  a  state  of  uar  exists,  and.  second,  thai  the  interests 
of  cur  country  are  endangered,  and  that  thereupon  it  shpll 
become  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  .s.  uj 
a  prcclamaticn. 

ihere  was  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska 
(Mr.  NoRiiisI  and  me  on  that  pomt ;  and  I  a^ree  wi'h  the 
Senator  from  Ntbia.ka  that  were  any  such  concurrent  reso- 
liT:r  n  p:a:.^cd  by  the  Congrc-s.  the  President  no  doubt  v.-ou'.d 
act.  I  do  not  beheve  he  would  r.fuse  to  act.  I  do.  however, 
laise  the  question  that  in  article  I.  section  7.  of  the  Cor.stitu- 
tion  we  find  it  expre..aly  provided  that  every  such  resolution 
chall  be  submitted  to  the  Pres.dent  of  the  United  States;  and 
if  th?  President  of  the  United  States  shall  fail  to  sisn  the  reso- 
lution, unless  we  pass  it  by  a  two-thirds  vote  after  he  fails  so  to 
sign,  the  concurrent  resolution  docs  not  become  operative,  and 
a  proclamation  is  not  required  of  the  Pre.ident. 

I  now  y.eld  to  the  Senator  from  Nc.^^da. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a;.k  the  Senator  if  it  i.s  not 
a  matter  of  fact  that  this  is  a  purely  academiic  discu.s.sion  .so 
far  as  the  present  war  in  Europe  is  concerned,  s;nt  e  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  acted  upon  the  matter,  has  already  by  proc- 
lamation declared  our  neutrality,  and  has  already  named  cer- 
tain states,  including  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany,  a.s 
being  in  a  state  of  war.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  present  war 
is  concerned,  the  d.iCu.ssion  is  purely  academic. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  not  only  is  the  discussion 
not  academic  but.  as  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr.  B.-vrk- 
lEYl  yesterday  said,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  war  in 
Europe.  What  we  are  concerned  with  is  permanent  legi.  la- 
tion.  Those  were  his  words,  and  the  Record  will  show  it. 
What  we  are  concerned  with  is  legislating  the  status  of  the 
Unitt^d  States  in  the  event  tliat  in  the  future  a  war  shall  break 
cut  somewh'  re  by  wh;ch  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United 
States  may  be  jeopardized.  That  is  what  we  are  considering. 
I  do  not  understand  that  we  are  legislating  with  reference  to 
a  wer  in  Europe.  I  understand  that  we  are  con-idering  the 
status  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  PITTMAI>1.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  is  more  inter- 
ested in  the  cflect  of  the  war  in  Europe  upon  cur  peace  right 
now  than  in  any  future  war  between  Latvia  and  China. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as 
chairman  of  cur  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  has  aptly 
spoken;  and  his  report  in  connection  with  Hotise  Joint  Res- 
olution 306  definitely  shews  that  tlie  leal  rea::0n  why  he 
wants  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  so  that  this  country, 
a  neutral  country,  may  deal  with  belli^^erents.  That  is  clear 
from  his  report.  Of  course  he  is  interested  in  the  war  in 
Europe.     I  am.  interested  in  keeping  out  of  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  allow  that  a.sser- 
tion  to  be  made  without  denying  it.     The  Senator  from  Ne- 
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vada  believes  that  today  oUr  Embargo  Act  is  permitting  us  to 
dt  al  with  Germany,  a  belligerent,  through  Rusida,  Rumania, 
and  Italy — neutrals — and  that  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to 
repeal  the  Embargo  Act. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  if  there 
is  the  slightest  evidence  that  any  one  of  the  couniries  named 
by  him  is  supplying  arms  to  Germany,  having  bought  them 
from  us  as  a  neutral. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  have  information  as  to  the  pact  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany,  under  which  Russia  is  to  furnish 
Germany  all  the  materials  Germany  wants. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Has  the  Senator  seen  any  such  pact? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  read  of  it  in  the  press,  and  I  have 
read  the  purported  pact  itself.  The  purported  pact  goes 
almost  as  far  as  an  alliance.  i 

Mr.  CIARK  of  Idaho.     Mr.  President I 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho?  j 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
knows  that  during  the  closing  years  of  the  last  war  Great 
Britain,  not  unmindful  of  this  situation,  put  all  of  the  neutral 
countries  in  Europe  on  a  quota  basis,  and  that  the  British 
have  already  declared  their  intention  of  putting  all  neutrals, 
including  Italy  and  Russia,  on  a  quota  basis  now.  They  al- 
ready have  a  mission  to  the  Scandinavian  countries,  dealing, 
I  tliink,  with  Sweden  at  this  time. 

The  result  of  those  negotiations  no  doubt  will  be  to  re- 
strict the  peacetime  quota  of  supplies  which  may  be  bought. 
The  B.'itish  blockade  did  not  permit,  during  the  closing 
years  of  the  last  war,  and,  as  I  understand  the  further  de- 
clared intention,  will  not  permit  during  the  present  war,  any 
neutral  country  to  receive,  as  soon  as  they  can  begin  their 
negotiations  and  gather  the  statistics,  anything  in  excess  of 
their  peacetime  requirements.  I  think  that  is  definitely 
settled,  although  not  yet  ccm.pletely  worked  out. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Can  the  Senator  satisfy  his  conscience  by 
stating  that  we  should  legally  permit  neutral  coimtries  sur- 
rounding the  belligerents,  in  alhance  with  or  under  their 
control,  to  receive  arms,  ammimition.  and  implements  of 
war,  when  Great  Britain  cannot  receive  them  legally,  on  the 
theory  that  Great  Britain  may  have  the  physical  power  to 
pre\ent  an  unneutral  law  from  going  into  effect  as  to 
Germany? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  in  making  this  brief  re- 
view of  the  discussion  of  yesterday  I  wanted  to  point  out  for 
the  benefit  of  those  Senators  who  were  necessarily  detained 
exactly  what  the  issue  is  as  framed  by  the  joint  resolution 
here  pending. 

I  should  like  to  invite  the  specific  attention  of  Senators  to 
section  7  (a),  which  purports  to  deal  with  financial  transac- 
tions. I  should  like  to  point  out  to  Senators  that  section 
7  <  a )  never  is  to  become  operative ;  it  is  to  impose  no  limita- 
tion whatever  upon  the  extension  of  credits  until  and  unless 
the  President  shall  issue  the  proclamation  referred  to  in 
section  1.    Let  me  read  section  7  (a) : 

Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation  under 
thr  authoniy  of  section  1  (ai.  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  withm  the  United  Sutes  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
bonds,  securities — 

And  so  forth.  In  other  words,  imtil  and  unless  there  shall 
have  been  the  condition  precedent  to  the  issuance  of  a  procla- 
mation, section  7  (a)  will  not  operate. 

Let  me  point  out  further  in  section  7  (b) ,  as  to  which  there 
has  been  no  discussion  whatever  on  this  floor,  not  only  Is  there 
not  any  90-day  limitation  of  credit  or  renewals,  but  It  pro- 
vides for  ab.^clutely  unlimited  credit  to  anyone  who  chooses 
to  purchase. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Is  there  anything  in  the  joint  resolution  which 
directly  or  indirectly,  or  by  inference,  would  determine  the 
size  or  the  amount  of  an  order  which  could  be  placed? 

Mr.  DA^JAHER.    Absolutely  nothing. 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Would  it  be  possible  to  have  orders  come  in  of 
such  size  and  magmlude  that  it  would  require  about  90  days 
to  fill  them? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  not  only 
is  it  possible  but  all  the  millions  of  dollars  of  orders  which  are 
today  in  this  country,  placed  here  by  belligerent  nations,  may 
under  section  7  (b)  be  distributed  to  those  purchasers  with- 
out a  limitation  of  any  kind  whatever,  for  the  reason,  let  me 
make  plaii:i,  that  it  is  provided: 

Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or 
adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  ol  euch 

proclamation. 

And  the  proclamation  under  the  pending  Joint  resolution 
may  not  be  issued,  for  all  we  know,  until  January  or  February, 
or  at  least  until  a  time  when  whatever  existing  orders  there 
may  be  shall  have  been  filled.    Does  that  answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Yes.  I  should  like  to  know  as  to  who  will  have 
control  of  granting  credit.  Who  will  grant  the  credit?  Will 
it  be  the  State  Department,  will  it  be  the  President,  or  who 
will  grant  this  credit  for  90  daj'S?  It  is  not  provided  in  the 
joint  resolution. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  joint 
resolution  makes  no  provision  as  to  that.  But  let  me  remind 
the  Senator  that  there  purports  to  be  a  penal  provision  based 
upon  what  is  set  forth  in  section  7  (a) ,  that  if  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawiul  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  extend 
credit  under  that  section.  But  that  does  not  in  any  respect 
apply  to  all  the  orders  now  in  being,  or  those  which  may  be 
in  being  up  to  the  date  of  the  issuance  of  the  proclanaation. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Or  limit  the  amoimt  which  may  be  involved 
in  each  order. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There  is  no  limit  whatever.  Those  ad- 
ministering the  law  can  provide  credit  for  5  days,  if  they 
like;  they  can  provide  credit  for  10  days;  they  can  put  into 
effect  an  installment-piuchase  plan,  assuming  they  adopt 
the  method  of  many  American  commercial  houses.  Tliere 
is  no  limit  whatever  upon  the  extent  to  which  credit  may  be 
granted  to  purchaser  nations. 

Does  the  Senate  realize  what  we  are  being  asked  to  do  in 
that  particular?  Consider,  for  Instance,  the  orders  which 
have  been  placed  by  the  FYench  Government  for  Douglas 
airplanes.  Consider  the  orders  which  have  been  placed  by 
Great  Britain  for  Lockheed  planes.  We  all  know  that  a 
Douglas  plane  crashed  in  California,  when  for  the  first  time 
we  learned  that  members  of  a  French  mission  were  aboard 
her.  We  know  that  American  Lockheeds  were  in  June  of 
this  year  being  put  through  test  flights.  They  are  under 
delivery  or  available  for  delivery  now. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  when 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  LMr.  Clark!  was  explaining  in 
the  Senate  in  March  the  need  for  adopting  the  President's 
$300,000,000  airplane  program,  there  came  the  testimony 
of  General  Arnold,  Chief  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  who  testi- 
fied thai  there  were  only  879  combat  planes  owned  by  the 
United  States  Army  at  that  time.  Yet  we  hear  talk  about 
sending  our  airplanes  to  combatants  overseas.  We  are  the 
ones  who  need  the  airplanes,  if  there  be  any  danger  of 
attack,  which  is  a  suggestion  which  I  claim  to  be  utterly 
fantastic. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  Interesting  to  perceive  that  section  7  (a) 
need  never  be  invoked.  It  provides  that  the  President,  in 
his  discretion,  may  act.  He  may  do  so  If  he  believes  it  "will 
serve  to  protect  the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the 
United  States."    What  other  interests? 

It  also  gives  him.  "in  his  discretion,  and  to  such  extent  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,"  power  to 
"except  from  the  operation  of  this  section  ordinary  com- 
mercial credits  and  short-time  obligations  in  aid  of  legal 
transactions,"  and  the  like. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  certain  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not,  and  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  there  are 
many  Members  of  the  Senate  who  have  not.  yet  realized  the 
full  implications  of  the  language  of  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion. When  they  come  to  realize  what  section  I  means, 
when  they  come  to  realize  that  sections  1  to  8  depend  upon 
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section  1  and  the  Issuance  of  the  prcclamation.  they  will 
then.  I  am  confident,  believe  that  the  present  law  is  entirely 
adrquate  for  our  own  needs  in  that  particular,  and  that  if 
there  be  any  additional  security  required  that  is  in  line  with 
the  r*  commendaiiono  of  the  President  in  his  message,'  then 
we  may  properly  consider  these  recommendations. 

Let  us  turn  for  the  moment  to  what  the  Pr.  sident  did  tell 
us  m  his  mes^sace.  On  September  21  he  told  us  that  amon? 
the  safecuards  up<in  which  we  should  insist  would  be  this,  as 
what  he  calkd  the  fourth  objective: 

Thp  fourth  obj"ctlv(»  is  the  pn'venting  c.f  war  credits  to  bellig- 
erents ThLs  Can  1^  acc<.n:pI:.shL'd  by  niUiiitaining  :u  force  tx:st:r.({ 
provisions  of  law 

Tnat  is  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  told  us. 
He  told  us  that  the  matter  of  preventing;  war  credits  to  bel- 
ligerents could  be  attained  by  continuing  in  force  existing 
provisions  of  law. 

I  -ubmit.  Mr.  Pres:dcnt,  that  whert>  we  have  a  balanced, 
subs.stmK  law.  such  as  the  law  en  our  books  today,  which  has 
br'en  tht^re  for  years,  and  winch  is  operating  successfully,  the 
Pres'df  rit  is  absalutcly  ncht  in  saying  that  we  can  be  pro- 
tected by  existing  law  in  those  particular.i. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yi.  Id. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  realize  that  .such  exist- 
ing law  has  been  incorporated  in  the  pending  joint  ici^o- 
luticn? 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  have  already  pointed  out  that  sections 
10  to  18,  inclusive,  with  the  exception  of  the  repealer  clause, 
are  idtutical  with  what  is  at  present  on  the  statute  bocks,  but 
all  tJicse  sections  uh.ch  were  described  to  the  country  as 
cash  and  carry  are  not  in  the  present  law.  Th.y  have  ccme 
our  under  an  a.ssumcd  name. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Would  the  Sonatcr  be  sati.-fied  with  the 
existing  law? 

Mr   DANAHER. 
at  this  moment? 
home. 

Mr  PITTMAN.    Without  cash  and  carry? 
Mr.   DANAHER.     Without   ca.sh   and   carry,   ar.d   without 
changing  it  one  jot  or  tittle,  so  that  the  nt:hts  of  American 
sh  ps,  the  rights  of  American  neutrals,  and  all  the  rc-.t,  would 
bi-  determined  in  acc;irdance  with  the  policy  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  declared  by  them  in  their  law  in  1937. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    Under  international  law? 
Mr.  DANAHER.    Under  international  law.  wherever  it  can 
be  said  to  apply.     What  is  international  law  in  the  face  of 
the  heaviest  artillery? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  knows  that  under  interna- 
tional law  we  cannot  prevent  our  ships  from  dealing  with 
belUcerents. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  We  have  some  control  over  what  muni- 
tion.-; may  be  exported.  Tliere  is  a  right  under  the  present 
law  for  the  President  to  expand  the  list.  He  can  name  all 
the  articles,  and  the  words  are  "of  like  character"  to  those 
munitions  already  descnb.^d  in  the  proclamation  on  record. 
There  is  no  reason  why  he  cannot. 

?,Ir.  PITTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  want  to  give  power  to 
the  President  to  say  what  goods  can  be  shipped  to  belligerents 
and  what  cannot? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  personally  would.  I  know  that  that  was 
net  the  sense  of  the  Senate  when  it  adopted  the  law  in  the 
first  place.  I  know  that  they  limited  it  to  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  and  gave  him  the  power  to  enlarge  by 
proclamation  the  list  to  include  goods  of  like  character. 
But  that  has  not  been  done  in  any  different  manner  than 
provided  by  our  statutes  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Is  the  Senator  satisfied  in  not  having  the 
provision  which  absolutely  prohibits  American  vessels  from 
carrjnng  on  commerce  with  belligerents,  but  leaving  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  President  as  to  what  commerce  they  can 
carry  on  with  belligerents?  Is  that  what  the  Senator  means? 
Mr.  DANAHER.  I  believe  such  a  program  can  adequately 
and  properly  be  worked  out;  yes. 


With  the  existing  law  that  is  on  the  books 
Indeed,  yes;  and  we  could  adjourn  and  go 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Then  I  thoroughly  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Perhaps  I  did  net  correctly  understand  my 
able  friend.  As  I  interpret  his  observations,  he  means  that 
we  shall  have  no  benefit  of  international  law;  that  the 
philosophy  for  which  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  the  other 
leaders  of  this  Republic  contended — that  is.  the  rieht  of  free- 
dom of  the  seas— ihail  be  abolit^hed;  in  other  words,  that  we 
shall  have  no  in^"rnat!onal  law.  but  depend  e::-lusiveiy  upon 
legislation  which  may  project  itself  into  the  future,  without 
any  understanding  of  what  problems  and  difficuKies  may  arise 
out  of  the  complex  conditions  of  the  world  today.  I  hope  the 
Senator  dots  not  favor,  by  implication  at  least,  if  not  directly, 
the  repeal  of  our  rights  under  international  law,  and  restrict- 
ing us  to  such  operations  as  m:;.ht  be  dctermiiud  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  whatever  cur  hopes  and 
aspirations  may  be  with  reference  to  a  return  to  interna- 
tional ,aw,  there  are  certain  practicalities  which  we  m.ust 
face,  and  among  them  is  the  fact  that  we  now  have  a  law 
which  is  operating,  and  if  we  were  to  relr.x  it  and  repeal  the 
arms  emb.argo  we  would  thereupon  as  a  neutral  nation  be 
changing  our  position  in  time  of  war;  w;-  would  be  aiding  one 
set  of  belligerents,  and  we  would  be  unneutral  under  inter- 
national h'.w  or  under  any  other  cone-  pt. 

Mr.  BAI?KLEY.     Mr.  President.  w:ll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  said  that  under  existing  Ir.w 
the  President  might  enlarge  the  list  of  embargoed  arncles 
which  are  defined  as  arm^s.  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
v/ar  by  another  proclamation,  includ  ng  articles  of  like  char- 
acter. Undt-r  that  authority  the  Piesident  would  not  have 
the  right  to  embargo  the  shipment  of  wheat. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Be.au.se  it  is  not  a  -like"  art-cle. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAf^KLEY.  And  he  would  not  have  the  right  to  em- 
bargo tlie  shipment  ef  clothing,  or  of  shoes,  or  of  t}  pewnters, 
or  of  a  thou.sand  other  things  that  are  articles  of  ordinary 
commerce  but  are  not  in  the  category  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  that  the  authority  of  th,'  President 
und'T  the  present  law.  fv.:n  thoU;,'h  he  exiend^d  the  procla- 
mation of  en^bargo  to  include  art.cles  "of  hke  character." 
would  not  bo  all-ccmprehen^ive  and  all-inc!u.sivc,  as  the 
provisions  of  this  joint  resolution  are.  in  that  they  provide 
that  no  articles  of  any  sort — arms  or  otherwise — shall  be 
transported  in  American  ships  to  belligerents.  Is  that  not 
tru.-? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  I  respectfully  differ  with  the  dis- 
tinguish.ed  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  joint  resolution  provides  that  no 
article  of  any  sort  can  go  to  a  belligerent  in  any  American 
ves.-el. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Tliat  Is  correct.  The  joint  resolution  so 
provides 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  under  the  present  law,  after  the 
Presidi^nt  had  e.xercised  all  the  authority  he  had.  nonm.ihtary 
articles  could  po  in  American  ships  to  belligerents. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  believe  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  fnd  thereby  be  subjected  to  attack  or 
destruction  by  any  belligerent  who  suspected  that  the  ship 
contained  articles  intended  for  an  enemy,  who  suspe-cted  that 
it  might  contain  contraband — contraband  being  articles 
declared  by  the  belligerent  to  be  such.  i 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Tliat  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  that  there  Is  a  difference— a  wide 
difference — between  the  all-inclusiveness  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  shipping  goods  to  belligerents  in  Ameri- 
can ships  and  anything  that  the  President  might  do  under 
existing  law. 
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Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator's  error,  In 
my  opinion,  lies  in  the  premise  to  his  argument — that  is.  his 
use  and  his  concept  of  the  term  "all-inclusiveness" — which 
Is  the  language  upon  which  this  question  turns.  We  have 
no  legal  right,  in  my  opinion,  to  cJiange  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  neutral  nation  Ln  favor  of  belligerents. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Regardless  of  that,  which  is  a  different 
proposition,  the  joint  resolution  is  all-inclusive,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     It  includes  all  articles. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     All  articles?  ' 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  the  President  could  not  include  all 
articles  under  present  law? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     No;  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    That  is  the  point  I  wanted  to  bring  out. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut to  believe  that  if  we  adopt  the  cash-and-carry  plan  we  are 
thereby  changing  the  rule  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  yet 
notwithstanding  that  he  will  vote  for  cash  and  carry? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  ques- 
tion whatever  as  to  what  I  would  vote  for.  This  discussion 
arose  because  of  a  very  splendid  question  posed  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  I*ittman].  I  thereupon  answered  him  as  to 
what  I  would  like.  I  realize  that  I  cannot  always  have  what 
I  would  like.  I  also  realize  that  even  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  cannot  always  have  what  it  likes.  I  also  realize  that 
there  is  a  very  considerable  number  of  those  here  who  earn- 
estly would  like  to  explore  the  possibilities  of  the  incidence 
of  this  measure,  and  that  is  what  I  should  like  to  do. 

Let  us  now  go  back  to  the  matter  of  cash  and  carry,  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  uses  the  expression.  If  he  means  by 
that  if  we  were  to  extend  the  cash-and-carry  provision  to 
supply  other  th?in  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war — in  other  words,  retain  the  embargo  on  munitions  but 
extend  the  protection  that  we  seek  to  include  of  forbidding 
the  shipment  of  supplies  to  belligerents  in  American  vessels — 
I  believe  that  that  is  jwssible  to  be  done.  I  personally  would 
vote  for  such  a  proposition  if  we  could  have  both  features  in 
the  measure.  But,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  very  much 
not  to  have  to  change  the  present  law  in  any  particular 
whatever.    Does  that  answer  the  Senator's  question? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Will  the  Senator  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  I  understand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut,  it  is  that  if  we  continue  the  embargo  on 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  he  would  then 
be  in  favor  of  voting  for  a  cash-and-carry  plan  as  to  all 
secondary  war  materials? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe  he  would  be 
voting  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  if  he 
voted  for  a  plan  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No;  I  do  not,  and  I  will  explain  to  the 
Senator  why. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Then  how  does  the  Senator  justify  his  posi- 
tion that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  is  a  change  of  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  explain  that.  Right  down  in  the 
center  of  the  little  town  where  I  was  bom  and  brought  up 
there  used  to  be  a  livery  stable,  and  the  boys  used  to  sit 
aiound  there  at  odd  hours  and  play  cards.  One  day  I  remem- 
ber seeing  a  hand  which  was  held  by  one  of  the  players. 
He  had  an  ace,  a  three,  a  six,  a  nine,  and  a  king,  and  he 
showed  that  hand  against  a  hand  held  by  another  player 
containing  three  aces.  The  man  holding  the  first  hand  said 
he  had  won  the  hand  and  claimed  the  pot.  He  was  imme- 
diately challenged  by  the  other  players  who  said,  "How  do 
you  win  a  pot  with  a  hand  like  that?"  He  said.  "Why,  It  is 
a  triple  Jenkins.  That  hand  contains  three  cards  each  of 
which  can  be  divided  by  the  figure  '3.'    That  is  a  triple 


Jenkins.    That  will  win  the  game  over  the  other  hand." 
So  he  claimed  the  pot,  and  he  got  it. 

A  Uttle  while  later  another  player  received  the  same  kind 
of  a  hand,  and  he  said,  "I  have  a  triple  Jenkins.  I  win." 
Thereupon  the  first  winner,  who  had  introduced  the  rule, 
said,  "Oh,  no;  you  can't  have  two  triple  Jenkins  in  one  gsune." 
[Laughter.] 

Now.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  specifically  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  who  has  asked  a  perfectly  serious  question — 
we  are  all  in  the  mood  for  just  a  moment  to  relax,  I  may 
remark,  due  to  the  particular  observation  Just  made,  I  am 
siu-e — but  I  wish  to  give  him,  earnestly  and  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely, an  answer  to  the  question  he  has  very  properly  asked. 
With  respect  to  supplies  which  are  in  their  nature  capable, 
susceptible,  and  proper  to  use  to  feed  people,  to  clothe  peo- 
ple, to  furnish  them  shoes,  those  which  will  assist  in  their 
normal  living,  are  such  supplies  as  are  necessary  to  their  very 
livelihood,  whether  they  are  a  neutral  or  noncombatant  or 
whether  they  are  belligerents.  I  would  feel  that  very  properly 
the  United  States  may  say,  "We  will  not  let  American  ships 
carry  those  articles,  but  American  exporters  may  sell  them." 
I  do  not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why  that  cannot  legally 
and  properly  be  done,  and  I  believe  that  under  the  rules  of 
international  law  it  has  been  definitely  so  decided. 

In  any  case  it  definitely  is  the  rule  that  we  may  not  fvuTiish 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  one  side  with- 
out becoming  unneutral. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  the  law  everywhere  in  the  United 
States — it  is  up  my  way — that  if  someone  intends  to  shoot 
another,  and  has  a  gun  in  his  hand,  but  has  no  bullet,  and  a 
second  man  comes  up  and  furnishes  the  bullet,  and  thereafter 
a  homicide  takes  place,  the  second  man  is  particeps  criminis? 
He  is  just  as  guilty  of  homicide  as  the  man  who  pulls  the 
trigger.  Is  he  going  to  say,  having  furnished  the  bullet,  that 
he  is  not  guilty — that  he  Is  neutral? 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  in  answer  to  the  question  a 
moment  ago  told  a  very  interesting  story,  but  I  submit  that  in 
this  serious  time  of  the  history  of  the  Nation  frivolous  storiea 
do  not  answer  questions.  This  seems  to  me  an  important 
point,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  pressing  the  Senator 
further,  but  I  should  like  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
advise  me  whether  or  not.  In  his  opinion,  we  are  changing 
the  rules  by  saying  in  the  Pittman  measure  to  the  nations 
across  the  sea,  "You  can  have  no  secondary  war  supplies 
unless  you  come  over  here  and  lay  the  cash  on  the  barrel-* 
head,  and  we  divest  ourselves  of  title  to  that  property,  and 
you  ship  it  on  ships  other  than  those  of  the  United  States 
across  the  Atlantic  on  your  own  responsibility." 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  if  we  were 
to  relax  our  present  embargo  it  would  truly  be  a  change  of 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game;  yes. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  But  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  that  if 
we  retain  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements 
of  war  that  he  would  then  favor  a  cash-and-carry  plan  on 
the  secondary  materials ;  and  what  I  want  to  know  is 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  interrupt 
him  right  there  to  say  that  I  did  not  say  I  would  favor  it.  I 
do  not  want  it.  I  said  I  would  vote  for  it  to  get  a  measure 
that  would  retain  the  arms  embargo.    Tliat  is  what  I  said. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  But  the  Senator  does  not  believe  that  when- 
ever he  voted  for  a  measure  of  that  kind,  under  which  90 
percent  of  all  of  the  exports  that  go  to  belligerent  countries 
today  are  secondary  war  supplies,  he  would  be  changing  the 
rules  after  the  war  has  started. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  think  that  it  is  perfectly  proper  to  feed 
the  starving  and  to  clothe  and  otherwise  help  the  homeless 
and  the  wounded.  I  feel  that  it  is  entirely  proper  that  we 
assist  in  any  way  humanly  possible  and  proper. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    Will  the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  What  about  the  steel  that  goes  into  the 
fighting  airplanes  across  the  sea;  and  what  about  the  copper 
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that  Roes  Into  the  shells  to  belligerent  countries?  Those  are 
seccndary  war  matcuaLs  which  under  the  present  law  can  be 
sold  and  transported.    They  are  not  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  distinction 
which  the  Senator  loses  sight  of  is  that  this  country  went 
on  record  and  served  notice  to  the  world  that  we  would  not 
sell  lethal,  destructive  articles  to  belligerents  in  tone  of  war. 
That  is  where  we  drew  the  line.  That  is  how  we  debated 
the  question.  That  is  how  Congress  arrived  at  that  con- 
clixsion.  I  was  not  present  and  I  did  not  vote  for  that 
measure.  I  had  nothing  to  say  about  it;  but  I  do  know  that 
it  is  new  the  law,  that  it  is  operating,  that  it  is  successful, 
that  we  are  neutral,  and  that  we  cannot  be  brought  into 
that  war  by  selling  munitions  to  belligerents.  I  know  that 
is  now  the  situation.  I  know  further,  Mr.  President,  that  il 
we  relax  that  safeguard,  if  we  fail  to  make  the  condition  of 
safety  siire,  if  we  even  take  a  chance  of  being  drawn  into 
war  by  furnishing  munitions  or  implements  of  war  to  one 
side,  we  shall  no  longer  be  neutral,  and  the  chances  of  our 
getting  into  the  war  will  be  manifold  and  obvious. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  question  raised  by  the 
able  Senator  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Lucas]  is  a  very  fair  one. 
I  am  not  at  all  clear  that  a  dogmatic  answer  is  possible; 
but  I  should  like  to  make  this  contribution  to  his  thinking. 
If  it  be  a  contribution: 

When  the  Neutrality  Act  was  written  in  1937  it  included 
cash  and  carry  upon  every  commodity  other  than  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war.  It  included  that  section 
up  until  last  May.  when  the  section  expired  by  limitation; 
at  which  time,  I  may  add.  I  moved  to  renew  it.  It  seems 
to  me  a  fair  argument  can  be  made  that  when  we  put  the 
world  on  notice  in  1937  as  to  what  our  neutrality  code  was  to 
be,  we  told  the  world  that  we  contemplated  cash  and  carry 
upon  commodities  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  So  there  is  a  fair  argiunent  to  be  made  in  be- 
half of  the  proposition  that  we  are  not  fundamentally  chang- 
ing the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  when  we  add  cash  and 
carry  upon  other  commodities.  On  that  theory  I  am  very 
anxious,  and  always  have  been,  to  add  cash  and  carry  to 
the  embargo  upon  arms,  anmiunltion,  and  implements  of 
war.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  fair  case  can  be  mada,  for 
consistency  under  the  rule  which  we  assert. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  First.  Mr.  President,  let  me  thank  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  his  contribution  to  our  general 
thought. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  observed  several  times 
that  Senators  have  regarded  this  notice  as  a  sort  of  estoppel. 
I  have  repeatedly  heard  opponents  of  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution make  some  claim  that  the  Senate  should  not  undertake 
to  change  Its  position  after  the  beginning  of  a  war  because  of 
a  notice  contained  in  the  legislation  which  existed  before  the 
war  began.  I  now  hear  that  claihi  qualified  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  with  respect  to  one  phase  of 
the  measure.  I  tliink  he  is  perfectly  Just — not  only  just  but 
accurate  legally — in  the  claim  he  makes  that  the  estoppel 
mentioned  in  the  case  to  which  he  refers  was  neutralized  by 
another  type  of  notice. 

I  ask  that  we  consider  the  application  of  the  same  fair  rule 
to  the  matter  of  notice  with  respect  to  a  change  in  all  aspects 
of  the  matter.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
distingiiished  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  fact  that  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  session  of  the  76th  Congress  notice 
was  served  upon  the  world  that  the  United  States  would 
change  the  existing  so-called  Neutrality  Act;  and  we  went  to 
work  on  it.  That  work  was  suspended  before  the  war.  This 
deliberative  body  had  become  practically  exhausted  by  its 
labors.  When  we  were  about  to  take  a  rest,  we  then  served 
notice  that  we  were  merely  postponing  the  change.    So  I 


merely  ask  that  we  consider  that  "what  is  sauce  for  th?  goose 
io  sauce  for  the  gander."  Tlie  so-called  estopp  1  by  notice 
works  both  ways. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yie'.d? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  dcs're  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  cash-and-carry  law  which  expired  en  May  1,  1939.  and 
with  respect  to  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  stated 
that  he  introduced  a  resolution  to  renew  it,  was  entirely 
different  in  its  provisions  with  regard  to  transportation  by 
American  vessels  from  the  law  which  is  now  proposed  by  the 
committee.  The  law  as  it  existed,  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  desired  to  rcenact.  left  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  with  the  exception  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
im.plements  of  war,  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not  he  should 
prohibit  American  vessels  from  carrying  anything  else  to  bel- 
ligerents. The  proposed  law  is  mandatory,  and  says  that  it 
shall  be  unlawful  for  any  goods  or  any  kind  of  cargo,  or 
passengers,  to  be  carried  to  belligerents. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the  difference 
between  the  two  provisions. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  we 
not  only  have  on  the  statute  bocks  at  this  minute  a  prohibi- 
tion against  exportation  but  we  have  section  245  *c),  which 
reads : 

Whenever  the  President  shaU  have  Issued  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  c!  this  act.  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful, until  such  proclaniation  Is  revoked,  for  any  American  ve.ssel 
to  carry  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implenients  of  war  to  any  bel- 
ligerent state,  or  to  any  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  named  in 
such  proclamation,  or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to,  or 
for  the  use  of.  any  such  belligerent  state  or  any  such  state  wherein 
civil  strife  exists. 

That  is  now  the  law. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  does  not  apply  to  goods  other  than 
those  described  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Granted. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Which  are  described  in  the  act  as  certain 
peculiar  manufactured  articles. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Granted  it  docs  not  apply  to  anything 
but  munitioris;  but  under  another  section  the  President  has 
the  power  to  say  what  are  munitions  within  the  purview  of 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  He  does  not  so  far  as  the  embargo  is 
concerned. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  section  245  (a), 
subsection  id) : 

The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time  by  proclamation,  defi- 
nitely enumerate  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  cf  war, 
the  export  of  which  Ls  prohibited  by  this  section.  The  arms,  am- 
munition, and  tmplemf'nts  of  war  so  enumerated  shall  include 
those  enumerated  in  the  President's  proclamation  No.  2163,  of 
April  10,  1936.  but  shall  not  include  raw  nmterials  or  any  other 
articles  or  materials  not  of  the  same  general  character  as  these 
enumerated  in  the  said  proclamation,  and  in  the  Convention  for 
the  Supervision  of  the  International  Trade  In  Arms  and  Ammuni- 
tion and  in  Implements  of  War.  signed  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  know  what  those  com- 
modities are? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    The  President  may  define  what  they  are. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No:  the  act  says  that  they  are  limited  to 
the  convention  and  the  proclamation.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  is  in  the  convention  and  proclamation? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No;  I  am  reading  the  statute  and  saying 
thati-the  authority  is  there,  and  that  so  long  as  the  goods  are 
of  the  same  general  character  he  may  forbid  their  expor- 
tation. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  President's  action  as  to  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  is  limited  in  the  act  to  the 
proclamation  he  issued  on  a  certain  date  with  regard  to 
Italy  and  Ethiopia.  On  the  2d  of  October  I  Inserted  in  the 
Record  that  proclamation  in  ccrmection  with  my  remarks. 
If  the  Senator  will  turn  to  the  Record  of  the  2d  of  October, 
he  will  see  that  the  proclamation  definitely  specifies  certain 
articles,  which  are  guns  and  munitions  of  all  descriptions. 
Under  another  portion  of  the  mimitions  section   for   the 


purpose  of  licensing  he  may  describe  what  he  pleases;  but 
anybody  is  entitled  to  a  license. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a 
question  In  that  particular,  in  view  of  his  reference? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Did  we  not  invoke  an  embargo  against 
the  exportation  of  munitions  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     We  did. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Did  we  not  do  It  in  the  Spanish  War? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     We  did. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Why  would  we  not  do  it  in  a  war  in 
which  there  is  much  greater  danger  of  our  becoming  involved 
than  there  ever  was  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     We  have  done  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  do 
it  again. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  could  do  it  if  It  would  work  fairly; 
but,  unfort'onately,  it  works  as  against  one  belligerent  and 
not  the  other. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  put  his  finger  right  on  the  point.  It  operates 
unfairly,  he  says,  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  and  against  an- 
other; so  we  are  going  to  legislate,  not  for  the  United  States, 
but  for  a  belligerent  against  whom  our  law  purports  to  operate 
unneutrally. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  going  to  legis- 
late at  all  when  we  find  that  it  is  unneutral. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  enough  has  been  said 
with  reference  to  this  particular  point  to  illustrate  that  sec- 
tions 1  to  8,  inclusive,  are  going  to  depend  solely  upon  the 
exercise  by  the  President  of  his  discretion  as  to  whether  or  not 
a  state  of  war  exists  which  will  involve  the  peace  of  the 
United  States,  or  whether  such  action  is  necessary  to  protect 
the  lives  of  our  citizens,  and  unless  the  President  finds  that 
all  those  conditions  exist,  sections  I  to  8  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion will  never  become  operative,  and  we  shall  have  no  protec- 
tion of  any  kind  whatever  for  American  ships  going  to 
beUigerent  ports.    There  will  be  no  security. 

Coming  now  to  the  matter  which  was  referred  to  latterly 
by  the  Senator  from  Illinois  LMr.  LucASl,  the  so-called  cash- 
and-carry  plan,  let  me  blast  it  once  and  for  all.  There  is  no 
requirement  that  there  be  a  payment  of  even  5  cents  cash. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  provision  purports  to  extend  unlimited 
credits  to  the  extent  of  the  indebtedness  which  may  exist  on 
the  date  the  President's  proclamation  is  issued.  I  may  observe 
in  passing  that  I  have  no  question  that  even  the  matter  of 
renewal  or  adjustment  of  foreign  nations'  indebtedness  aris- 
ing out  of  the  last  war  is  excepted  by  section  7  (b). 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  answer  a 
question  before  he  takes  his  seat?  . 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  will  do  my  best  to  do  so.  ' 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  has  considered  a 
blight  amendment  which  might  be  made  to  section  1,  which 
would  remove  the  objection  which  I  understand  he  holds 
to  that  section.  If  a  few  words  qualifj^g  the  words  "or  the 
Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,"  so  as  to  limit  it  to  the 
action  of  Congress  and  not  require  an  approval  by  the  Presi- 
dent were  added,  would  not  that  satisfy  the  Senator? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  asked  what  he  thinks.  I  am  sure,  is  a  perfectly  fair  ques- 
tion. He  feels  that  the  nub  and  substance  of  my  objection  is 
solely  that  the  President  may  not  technically  be  required  to 
sign,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be  so  required,  and,  there- 
fore, that  that  would  be  an  obstacle  to  his  later  conforming 
to  the  command  of  the  Congress  in  a  concurrent  resolution. 
Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  true  that  that  question  is  there ;  but  I 
believe  that  article  I.  section  7,  of  the  Constitution  requires 
that  he  sign.  However,  whether  it  is  true  or  whether  it  is  not, 
I  am  opposed  to  the  officer  who  conducts  our  foreign  policy 
being  in  a  position  to  put  back  on  the  Congress  the  responsi- 
bility for  action.  He  is  the  one  who.  under  the  Constitution, 
is  charged  with  administering  our  foreign  policy.  Why 
should  he  not  do  it?  Why  should  he  not.  as  Congress  re- 
quired him  to  do  in  the  act  of  1937,  have  the  obligation  of 
preserving  our  peace  and  security  and  issuing  proclamations 
if  a  state  of  war  exists?    I  believe  that  is  his  duty,  and  I  do 


not  see  any  reason  in  the  world  why  there  should  be  a  divi- 
sion of  opportunity,  so  that  in  the  event  the  President — and 
remember  this  will  be  permanent  legislation,  Mr.  President; 
I  am  not  talking  about  any  present  President  or  any  present 
war;  I  am  talking  about  permanent  legislation — remember  if 
a  President  in  the  future  should  be  unv^'illing  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation and  say,  "Tliat  is  the  business  of  Congress  and  if 
they  want  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  it  is  all  right  witii 
me."  then  It  would  be  necessary  to  come  back  to  Congress 
and  pass  a  measure  through  the  two  Houses;  it  would  be 
necessary  to  have  hearings  and  ascertain  facts  under  such 
circumstances  that  the  secrets  of  the  State  Department 
would  not  even  be  available  to  us;  in  fact,  in  the  United 
States  Senate  today  we  do  not  even  know  what  is  the  objec- 
tive of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  present  President. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Assuming  that  it  Is  wrong  to  sell  arms 
and  munitions  of  war  to  countries  that  are  engaged  in  £u:t\ial 
war,  and  assuming  that  if  the  war  continues  it  is  likely  to 
spread  to  countries  which  are  now  neutral,  would  not  the 
logical  thing  be,  if  one  believed  it  was  wrong  to  sell  arms  and 
ammunition  to  belligerents,  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to 
no  country  at  all? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  a  perfectly  fair  question.  If  the 
circumstances  and  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  were  such 
that  our  situation  should  then  be  imperiled  or  was  likely  to 
be  imperiled,  we  would  be  in  a  position,  I  am  sure,  fairly, 
honestly,  and  frankly  to  face  the  question.  How  far  are  we 
willing  to  participate  in  a  general  war?  We  are  not  being 
given  a  chance  now  to  decide  that  issue;  we  are  not  even 
being  given  a  chance  to  approach  and  consider  that  issue. 
That  is  not  what  is  before  the  Congress.  Whether  we  will 
take  sides  or  whethsr  we  will  help,  whether  we  will  support  one 
side,  and,  if  we  do.  what  wiU  happen  thereafter — is  not  the 
proposition  at  all. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Does  the  Senator  feel  it  would  be  wise  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  so  as  to  provide  that  no  arms  and 
munitioiLs  may  be  sold  to  any  country  whatsoever,  whether  In 
peace  or  war? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  I  may  address  myself  to  the  Senator, 
in  what  I  think  would  be  the  fullness  of  wisdom.  Congress 
would  recess  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  might  require  and 
leave  this  proposed  legislation  right  where  it  is;  or,  better 
still,  having  in  mind  the  difficulties  that  these  questions 
obviously  raise,  we  would  vote  for  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  Tobey]  and  would  recommit  the 
joint  resolution  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  let  it 
be  cons:dered  in  all  Its  Implications,  lei  the  answer  to  all 
these  problems  be  evolved,  and  let  it  come  before  the  Senate 
in  some  such  fashion  that  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  would  not  be  involved  meanwhile. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President,  the  other  day  in  his  address 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  said  that  he  was 
in  favor,  as  a  general  proposition,  of  no  trade  with  belligerent 
nations;  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI 
said  that  at  least  the  arms  embargo  would  reduce  the  size 
of  the  target — I  believe  those  were  the  exact  words  he  used — 
so  that  we  would  be  less  likely  to  be  drawn  into  war  with 
the  arms-embargo  provision  remaining  than  if  It  were  re- 
pealed and  arms  and  munitions  could  be  supplied  to  foreign 
countries. 

It  seems  to  me  if  we  wish  to  be  logical  we  have  got  to 
predicate  our  opposition  to  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
on  one  of  two  grounds,  either  the  moral  or  spiritual  side  or 
the  self-defense  side.  My  question,  therefore,  is  addressed 
to  the  Senator  from  Cormecticut:  Are  we  acting  upon  the 
arms  embargo  on  moral  grounds  or  as  a  matter  of  keeping 
this  country  out  of  war? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Personally,  I  have  a  deep  feeling  that  we 
should  not  consider  the  two  grounds  as  being  separate  and 
apart.  On  moral  grotmds.  therefore.  I  am  very  definitely  in 
favor  of  a  restriction  on  the  exportation  of  munitions.  As  to 
the  second  ground,  I  most  certainly  am  in  favor  of  keeping 
the  United  States  as  far  out  of  war  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so; 
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and  if  we  retain  the  arms  embargo,  at  least  nobody  is  soing 
to  j-hcor  at  us  because  we  are  supplying  munitions  to  others. 
Mr.  TYDINGS.  If  we  are  going  to  consider  the  question 
on  nidral  grounds,  then,  to  be  absolutely  con-:istent,  we  should 
not  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  country  at  any  tmu'. 
Of  course,  it  is  absolutely  illogical,  in  my  opinion,  when  a 
cruntry  goes  to  war  to  withhold  from  ii  the  sale  ot  arms  and 
ammunition  bu.  to  arm  it  up  to  the  day  it  goes  to  war.  If 
it  is  wrong  to  u-e  the  arms  .suppl.rd  before  war  break.,  out 
or  during  war.  it  is  just  as  wrong  to  supply  arms  before  the 
war  breaks  cut:  because,  in  any  case,  the  man  who  is  eventu- 
ally killed  by  the  shell  frcm  a  cannon  or  a  bullet  from  a 
r:fle  is  just  as  dead  if  the  munitions  were  supplied  before  the 
war  as  if  they  wer?  supplied  during  the  war.  Therefore,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  impres::cd  me  the  other  day  as 
being  consistent  when  he  sa:d  that  he  was  opposed  to  the 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  at  any  time;  but  I  have  heard 
very  few  advocate  suih  a  policy.  Most  men  seem  to  favor 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  neutrals  but  favor  deriv- 
ing their  sale  to  belligerents,  even  thou,?h  the  neutral  of  today 
m.ay  bo  at  war  2  weeks  from  now.  That  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  consistent  or  just  or  fair  or  logical  or  humane. 

Mr.  BORAH,     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  BORAH.  I  think  there  is  much  in  what  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  I  Mr.  TydingsI  says.  The  Senator  from 
N(jrth  Dakota  IMr.  NyeI  has  been  an  advocate  of  the  policy 
of  refusing  to  soil  arm.j  and  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war  to  any  nation  at  any  time,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  the 
logical  position  to  take.  In  my  opinion,  the  only  reason  that 
cannot  be  done,  as  those  who  are  in  favor  of  selling  to 
belligerents  know,  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  pass  such  a  law; 
we  cannot  get  the  votes  to  do  it.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned. 
I  would  be  opposed  to  the  sale  of  arms  and  mutiitions  and 
implements  of  war  at  any  time  to  any  natior.  I  think  it 
would  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction  for  the  prevention  of 
war;  and  the  big  thing  in  this  matter,  after  aU.  is  to  lock 
forward  to  scm.e  steps  which  will  help  to  prevent  war.  I 
should  not  hesito.te  a  moment  to  vote  in  favor  of  preventing  it 
by  forbiddin.g  uch  saie  to  any  nation. 
^  Mr.  I'YDINGS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
'"necticut  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Just  a  moment.  I  was  ^roing  to  a<k  if.  as  a 
practical  legislator,  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland  is,  he 
believes  It  would  be  possible  to  pass  such  a  law;  and  if  it  is 
net  possible,  is  it  not  better  to  confine  the  embargo  to  those 
actually  engaged  in  war  than  not  to  pass  any  law  on  the  sub- 
ject at  all? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  albw 
me  to  answer  the  question? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  be  happy  to  have  the  Senator 
undertake  to  do  so. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
for  two  Senators  now  at  least  have  taken  wh.it  I  think  is  a 
consistent  position  on  the  arms  embargo.  Ihcy  are  the  Sen- 
ator from  Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Does  not  the  Senator  also  include  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mar>iand? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  coming  to  that  in  a  momrnt.  I 
think  that  those  who  argiic  that  way  ma-jl  go  the  whoJe  len." th 
and  be  opposed  to  the  sale  of  amu  and  muniilonA  in  any  ca.v. 
I  am  woruterJng,  a.s  a  matter  promoting  the  caa'»e  of  peace, 
however,  a«  a  practical  protX)»itlon,  whether  or  not  we  would 
promote  peace  by  such  procedure.  Por  example,  It  could  be 
argut^  with  a  great  deal  of  logic  and  with  much  force,  that 
Germany  would  never  have  invaded  Poland  if  we  had  i:cver 
pasiied  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  It  might  be  argued  if  we 
had  not  put  a  restriction  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  muni  lions, 
that  the  German  high  command  would  have  said,  "Look  out! 
Tlie  United  States  is  in  a  position  to  supply  and,  so  far  as  we 
know,  will  supply  those  who  can  buy  from  her.  arms  and 
munitions  and.  therefore,  we  should  not  go  to  war."  In  ether 
\  words,  I  am  opposed  to  policemen  carrying  six-shooters;  I  hate 
^hJ  think  they  may  be  used  some  time  to  kill  somebody;  but  we 
are  all  in  favor  of  a  policeman  carrying  a  revolver,  for  we 


assume  it  is  goinsf  to  be  used  in  the  cause  cf  peace.  Tl^.at  is 
the  distinction  which  I  think  pertains  between  these  who  lakr 
the  extreme  view  that  there  should  be  no  sale  of  arms  r^nd 
munitions,  on  the  one  hand,  and  tho:;e  who  question  whether 
or  not  by  taking  that  view  they  may  be  causing  war  which 
othervv  .5e  might  have  been  pre  vented. 

I  wish  to  say  that,  basically,  as  an  ideal.  I  am  thoroughly 
in  sympathy  with  ;he  p-,.-it;on  cf  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
and  the  Senator  from  Nirth  Dakota,  but.  a.s  a  practical  mat- 
ter in  this  realistic  world,  I  que:>t.on  whether  we  would  serve 
tht'  cau.e  of  peace  by  keeping  all  the  arms  and  m.uniticns  in 
this  country  when  -.ome  nations  are  strong  enough  to  arm 
and  to  precipitate  war.  because  they  know  that  other  nations 
are  w.-iik  and  unprc  partd  for  war. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like,  with  not  the 
slightest  disrespect,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  S  -natcr  frcm 
Maryland,  and  cf  the  Senator  from  Idaho  to  the  fact  that 
the  parliamentary  situation  is  th;^:  There  is  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  to  take  a  vote  not  later  th.in  2  o'clock  on 
the  ponding  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Now  Hampsliire  (Mr. 
ToBEYJ,  under  such  circumstances  that  the  time  mu^t  be 
divided  between  the  Senator  frcm  New  Hampshire  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  I  should  like,  therefore,  to  ^isk  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  retain  my  position  and  hold  the 
floor  at  the  conclusion  of  the  vote  on  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Pixsident.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
moment? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  have  my  request  disposed 
of,  if  I  may. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut asks  unaniinou.s  consent  that,  at  the  conclusion  cf  the 
vo'e  upon  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  he 
may  retain  the  floor  to  resume  his  remarks.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
cbj'^ct — I  am  not  going  to  object — in  cur  efforts  to  arrange  a 
pregram  so  that  the  debate  will  not  lag  it  had  been  under- 
stood that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  D.nn.mier  1 
would  conclude  hu-^  remarks  before  the  vote,  and  that  \i\\- 
mcd-ately  aflor  the  vote  the  Senator  fiom  New  York  IMr. 
W.AGNERj  would  be  recognized,  and  following  him  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark],  and  so  on.  Of  course,  it  is 
impossible  to  observe  that  arrangement  meticulously,  but  if 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  pennitted  to  take  the  floor 
after  the  vote,  I  hope  he  will  control  the  longth  of  time  he 
occupies  by  controlling  the  number  of  times  ho  yields  to  a 
colleague,  which  is  a  m.atter  of  some  importance  to  other  Son- 
atois  who  are  wa.ting. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  Presidi  nt,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject— and  I  am  not  going  to  object — let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  I  do  not  v.ant  to  interrupt  him 
further,  but  I  desire  to  leave  this  thought: 

I  am  one  of  these  wlio  did  not  support  the  neutrality  meas- 
ure when  it  passe-d  the  S.-nate  the  la.'=t  time,  for  the  very 
rca.-cn  I  expressed  :\  moment  ago.  namely,  that  idcalist-cally 
all  ol  thLS  looks  beautiful,  but  we  are  practical  men  living  in 
a  rtal.i>tic  world,  and  in  shaping  our  national  policy  we  mu.st 
blend  ld.jal.fim  with  what  is  real  for  the  best  mterfst.s  cf  our 
cc^niry.  I  cannot  help  bf-ing  a  little  amu.ed  tliat  bein4 
srmf  flmf-s  In  the  minority  with  the  present  adminiatratlon. 
•ub:-rQU'.-nt  events  have  proven  that  sometimes  the  minority 
!«  not  on  the  wrong  .••ilde. 

Mr,  BORAH.     I  hope  that  will  be  true  again. 

Till?  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest cf  (h*^  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  DawaherI?  Tlie 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  conclude  for  the  present,  then,  by 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  IMr.  TobeyI. 

Mr.  TOBEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
the  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

KlUg 

RexTioMs 

Aneaews 

Dinahey 

La  Follette 

Russell 

A.'^hurst 

Downey 

Loe 

Schwartz 

Au;rt:n 

Ellcruier 

Lodge 

Schwellcnbach 

Ea.Ipy 

Frazier 

Lucas 

Bheppard 

nsmkhead 

George 

Lunrieen      t 

Sh:p-tcad 

11  irl>'i.r 

Gt'try 

MoCarran 

Biaiu?ry 

r.Mkley 

Gibson 

MdKcilar 

Bmathers 

fc\lbo 

Gillftte    . 

UoNary 

Stewart 

B^rnh 

Green        '- 

Maloney 

Taft 

BndMrrs 

Guffey 

Maad 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Br  •wn 

Gvirnoy 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bulow 

Ha'e 

M 

nton 

Tobcy 

Burke 

Kam&on 

Murray 

Townsend 

Byrd 

Hatrh 

Nr 

-■'.y 

Truman 

Byrnrs 

Hiyclen 

N- 

rrls 

Tydmgs 

Capper 

Herring 

Ny( 

3 

Vandenbcrg 

Caraway 

Hill 

O  Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Chu-  ez 

Hiiitnan 

Ovt-rt  in 

Wagner 

Clark  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Wabh 

Clurk.  Mo. 

Hughes 

Plyt.nian 

Whetler 

(  .  i.iia.ly 

Johiist-n,  Calif. 

Radcliffe 

WlUte 

Danaher 

Johnbcu,  Colo. 

Retd 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-two  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.     A  quciurri.  is  present. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire,  which  will  be  read. 

Ihe  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr    ToBFT  i=ubmitted  the  following  mot'on: 

"I  move  that  House  Joint  Resolution  306.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939, 
be  rrcommiafd  to  the  Comjiiittee  on  Fortlgn  Relations  with  :n- 
Btru:tion  to  report  to  the  Senute  f(ir  it^  immeriiato  consideration 
the  pub'-tanco  of  sections  1.  2,  3,  4.  \:\.  14,  15,  16,  and  17  of  the  pend- 
ing committee  substitute  as  a  complete  new  substitute  for  House 
Joint  Ri  .'•clution  30G,  and  with  further  instructions  to  such  commit- 
tte  to  rep(>r;  to  the  Senate  for  its  coJiiideration  a  separate  res  lu'icn 
c  ntaining  the  suhFt.tnce  cf  sections  6  to  18,  incItLiive.  of  the  pend- 
ing committee  suh-^titute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  30G  Inimcdi- 
a'ely  alter  lir.al  action  i.s  completed  In  the  Senate  upon  the  new 
tub^titute  referred  to  in  this  motion." 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  by  agreement  of  the  Senate 
yesterday  it  was  ordered  that  the  vote  on  this  motion  shou'd 
be  taken  at  2  o'clock,  and  that  prior  thereto  the  time  should 
be  equally  divided  between  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PiTTM^Nl  and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  Therefore, 
40  rranutes  bving  the  time  to  elapse  before  2  o'clock.  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAI>J.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada, 
as  chairman  cf  the  committee  reporting  this  joint  resolution 
after  v.-etks  of  time,  night  and  day,  occupied  in  framing  it, 
and  .sitting  as  chairman  of  the  full  committee  that  voted  on 
each  section  separately,  is  rather  put  in  tlie  position  of  making 
a  negative  argimient.  Nevertheless,  I  shall  attempt  to  state 
quite  b:iefly  my  objections  to  the  motion. 

Iho  motion  to  recommit  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Foreign 
R' lations  Committee  proposes  that  it  be  recommitted — 

With  instructions  to  report  to  the  Senate  for  its  Immediate  consid- 
eration the  subbtance  of  sections  1,  2,  3,  4,  13,  14,  15,  16,  and  17, 

I  do  not  know  what  the  substance  is  that  it  is  desired  to 
have  us  report  back.  I  suppose  it  is  such  substance  as  the 
committee  desire  to  report.  If  the  joint  resolution  is  referred 
back  to  the  committee,  there  w.U  again  come  into  debate 
before  the  committee  section  1  (a),  providing  for  the  procla- 
niatlnn  of  a  state  of  war  a«  exl.rtlng  between  two  or  more 
foreign  countrtrs.  The  gub"tance  of  that  section  has  been 
drbattd  quite  extensively  In  the  addrern  of  the  Senator  from 
Connfcllcut  fMr.  D/jtahctI  and  In  colloquies  with  the  Sena- 
tor. I  could  conceive,  possibly,  that  if  the  Senators  who  are 
frenf*rally  opposed  to  the  Joint  resolution,  some  of  whom  are  on 
thr  committee,  should  see  fit  to  discuss  section  1  with  the 
same  intensity  and  for  the  same  reasons  that  actuated  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut,  we  might  be  on  that  section  in  the 
committee  for  a  week. 

The  motion  also  involves  the  section  commonly  known  as 
the  cash-and-carry  section.  There  was  considerable  discus- 
sion on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yefterday  and  today,  In  which 
a  number  of  Senators  participated,  with  regard  to  that  very 
section.  If  that  section  is  referred  back  to  the  committee, 
and  the  minority  of  the  committee  desire  to  participate  in  the 
debate,  of  course  they  will  not  be  obstructed  by  the  majority 
of  the  committee  in  the  discussion.    I  have  never  known  the 


majority  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  foreclose 
action  by  the  minority  when  they  were  legitimately  consider- 
ing a  matter.  It  is  true  that  the  minority  of  the  committee  did 
not  see  fit,  while  in  the  committee,  to  offer  amendments  to  the 
joint  resolution  which  was  submitted  for  consideration  of  the 
committee. 

Seme  of  them  stated  that  they  preferred  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments from  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  However,  if  the  Senate 
should  vote  to  recommit  with  instructions  that  the  committee 
should  consider  the  cash-and-carry  proposal,  and  in  substance 
report  something  back  on  it,  I  could  conceive  that  that  m^ight 
result  in  quite  a  long  discussion  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations;  that  it  might  involve  calling  in  officers  of 
the  departments  of  the  Government  to  testify  as  to  facts  bear- 
ing upon  that  matter. 

We  find  that  there  are  a  number  cf  important  sections 
which  would,  in  substance,  have  to  be  reported  back,  which 
would  mean  that,  once  recommitted  to  the  comjiiittee,  the 
committee  would  have  a  right  to  take  such  action  as  it  desired. 

The  full  comimttee,  after  2  days'  consideration,  realized 
that  the  primary  issue  was  really  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
should  reenact  the  embargo.  A  majority  of  the  committee 
decided  that  we  should  not  reenact  the  embargo.  That  could 
be  corrected  very  easily  by  any  Senator  here,  if  he  had  the 
votes,  through  oflering  to  the  pending  joint  resolution  section 
1  of  the  existing  law  with  regard  to  the  embargo  on  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  object  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  being  to  separate  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  liom 
the  other  positive  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  all  any 
Senator  would  have  to  do  to  get  a  vote  on  the  proposal  would 
be  to  move  to  strike  out  of  the  joint  resolution  the  section 
repealing  the  law  under  which  the  embargo  was  issued;  a 
vote  could  then  be  had  upon  it;  and  if  the  Senator  had  the 
required  number  of  votes  to  leave  the  embargo  in  effect,  tliere 
would  be  a  refusal  to  repeal  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  and  we  find  that  the  motion  provides 
expressly  that  the  repeal  section  shall  be  reported  back  in  a 
separate  report,  as  to  sections  5  to  18,  inclusive.  Section  18 
is  the  repeal  section.  Section  18  repeals  the  existing  embargo. 
If  it  is  reported  back  separately,  or  with  a  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo law,  we  would  be  back  before  the  Senate  in  exactly  the 
situation  in  which  we  are  now. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  says,  if  the  desire  is  to  re- 
tain the  embargo  law,  any  Senator  can  move  on  the  floor 
that  that  portion  of  the  repeal  section  be  stricken  out,  and 
if  it  is  stricken  out  the  existing  law  will  stand  on  the  books, 
and  there  will  be  no  need  for  repeal.  The  adoption  of  the 
motion  would  be  an  unusual  practice;  it  would  result  In 
delay,  it  would  result  in  nothing  except  debate  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  possibly  might  result  in  the  necessity  of  calling 
in  representatives  of  the  various  departments  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  present  facts. 

Consider,  for  In.starce.  the  credit  provision.  It  has  been 
arpued  today  that  possibly  there  -are  large  debts  owed  by 
belligerent  governments  to  citizens  of  this  country  for  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war;  and  that  those  debts 
having  been  Incurred  prior  to  the  Issijancc  of  a  proclamation 
of  a  state  of  war,  they  could  be  adjusted  or  renewed.  That 
Is  an  Interesting  fact,  I  am  Informed  that  there  arc  no 
such  debts,  and  I  will  attempt  to  establish  that  fact  later 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  We  might  establish  It  In  the 
committee  after  2  or  3  days.  There  are  a  number  of  facts 
which  can  be  established  on  the  floor  or  which  can  be  estab- 
lished In  the  committee.  The  difference  Is  that  there  are  only 
23  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  committee,  and  there  are 
96  Members  of  this  body.  The  73  Senators  who  are  not 
present  at  the  hearings  before  the  committee  and  the  debates 
before  the  committee  are  entitled  to  participate  in  the  debate 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    The  question  is  here  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CONNALLY.  Lot  mc  ask  the  Senator  from  Nev;^a  if 
the  purpose  ct  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  gel^me- 
diatc  act. on  to  take  cur  sh:p3  cfl  the  seas  cannot  bf  accom- 
ph.>hcd  tcdiy  by  a  vo»e  on  th?  joint  vozolmio/  itself,  if 
Senators  d'-yire  ciuick  action?  y/ 

Mr.  PITn.IAN.  Tliere  is  no  question  t}i«<that  could  be 
done.  There  ks  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  bcdy  is 
rapidly  arriving  at  a  state  where  the  Mom.bers  are  ready  to 
vote.  1  think  every  Senator  is  entitled  to  speak.  So  far 
there  has  not  been  any  intense  desire  oh  the  part  of  any 
Sc:-..-.t.)rs  to  rp-t-ak.  At  Ica-t  I  <;ariicr  that  impression.  The 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary],  the  minority 
lead-r,  I  th:nk  has  been  tiyms  to  stimulate  tho.se  who  d-^sire 
to  debate  lo  do  so,  so  that  we  can  go  alon?;.  I  know  that  the 
lead-T  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber,  the  Senator  from.  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  B.ARKLEvI,  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  have 
b.cn  doing  that.  Tlicre  is  a  kind  of  a  calm,  lackad:as:cal 
fcclins  ab3Ut  this  matter,  which  is  quite  agreeable  in  one 
sense  and  quite  annoying  in  another. 

I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  the  fact  that  the  functions  of  a  committee  of  tlic 
Senate  are  solely  advisory  and  largely  to  provide  an  orderly 
manner  of  accumulating  facts  which  bear  upon  a  question 
Involved.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
has  performed  its  functions,  in  my  opinion.  It  started  dur- 
ing the  la.-t  session  holding  hearings  on  several  different  kinds 
of  resolutions,  all  bearing  on  the  question  now  before  the 
Senate.  Tlie  committee  heard  the  testimony  of  30  or  40  w:t- 
nt'.s^rs,  I  sliou'.d  say,  rt_ presenting  every  possible  sclicol  cf 
thr^usht.  It  was  doing  its  duty  to  the  Si^nate  at  that  tune. 
Tlie  information  was  not  collected  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  23  members  of  the  committee.  It  was  for  the  benefit 
of  96  Senators.  We  have  performed  cur  function.  We  have 
brought  in  a  report  disclosing  the  existing  law,  the  proposed 
changes  in  existing  law,  and  the  reasons  for  the  proposed 
changes  as  we  see  them.  To  send  the  joint  resolution  back  to 
the  committee  with  instructions  as  to  how  the  com.mittee 
sliould  advise  tills  body,  instructing  them  that  they  should 
not  advise  it  as  they  have  advised  it.  that  they  should  adv.se 
it  to  split  the  bill  in  two  and  recommend  the  adoption  of 
this  bill  and  the  defeat  of  the  other  bill,  when  both  measures 
deal,  in  substance,  with  exactly  the  same  question,  which  is 
an  tffort  to  restrain  our  citizens  to  such  an  extent  that  we 
may  avoid  controversies  which  might  lead  us  into  the  existing 
war,  would,  in  my  opinion,  be  futile. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  that  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  is  good.  If  his  su -gestion  were  practi- 
cal. It  might  accomplish  somrthing,  but  I  submit  to  him  that 
und.T  the  practice  of  committees,  and  under  their  functions. 
ihry  are  not  to  decide  things  finally.  The  73  Senators  not  on 
the  committee  have  just  as  much  to  do  with  the  question  as 
have  the  23.  We  have  gathered  the  facts  and  the  informa- 
tion, we  have  submitted  tho-e  facts  and  that  information  to 
the  Senate,  with  our  recommendations.  The  whole  matter  is 
now  before  the  Senate,  and  the  whole  matler  is  subject  to  the 
vote  of  96  Senators.  Th-,-y  can,  by  various  forms  of  amend- 
ment, seek  to  limit  the  proposal  as  they  see  fit  to  limit  it. 

We  have  before  us  the  House  joint  resolution,  and  that  is 
subject  to  any  amendment  the  Senate  may  desire  to  make. 
The  House  joint  resolution  contains  the  embargo  provision. 
We  also  have  before  us  the  proposed  substitute,  which  has 
been  reported,  and  which  is  subject  to  any  arricndment. 
Everything  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  h.a-;  >u'4gestt*d 
can  be  accomplished  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  amcnd- 
meiu.  This  peculiar  process  of  instructing  a  great  commit- 
tee, which  has  .studied  this  question  for  years,  to  go  back  and 
do  a  certain  thing  and  come  in  with  a  report  along  that  line. 
instead  of  doinp  what  they  did,  would  simply  l.\\d  to  confusion 
in  procedure  and  confusion  in  what  is  to  be  presented  to  this 
body. 

SEN.»TOn  FROM  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  have  here  the  certificate 
of  apixDintm.ent  by  the  Governor  of  Kentucky  of  the  Honor-    i 
able  A.  B.  Chandler  to  be  United  States  Senator  from  that  | 


State  to  succeed  the  late  Senator  M.  AT.  Lcgan.     I  send  tl:e 
certificate  to  th  ■  d">-k  and  a.sk  that  it  be  read 

Th-  VICE  PRESIDE:^:T.     The  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  COMMONWEALIU     OF     KeNTTTKT. 

F.yECVTWF.    ClIA.Mr.ER, 

Fr.inkfort.  Ocfob;V   9.   I'^IO 
To  the  President  ct  the  Sen.^te  of  the  Lnitfd  St.\tfs: 

Wasfiinrjtcm.  D  C 
Dr.\R  £m:  Thl.s  !s  to  certify  th.it.  pursuant  to  the  powir  vested 
In  m-^  bv  The  CoiT^titu-ion  of  ihr  Ur.i'rci  s  at.s  .ind  the  con-ti'u- 
tion  and  law.s  of  the  Ccmmonwealth  of  K-  iitucky,  I.  Kron  John.son 
Govern'>r  ot  <aici  Coinniuawealth  of  Kentucky,  do  herebv  a'p<.nit 
th'j  Iluiiorable  A    B    CiiANCLi-R.  of  Versailles.  Ky,.  to  rtprescnt  the 


Crmui'n-ATnlth  of  Kentucky  in  the  Sen.Tte  of  the  United  .S'at^s 
..--  il    the    vacancy   c.TU.-ed    by   the   death   f  f   the   H'-.^^.•o^^'.,    ■»»    «. 
Loiran  <hall  be  filh  d  by  election  a.s  provided  by  law. 


Given  under  my  hand  and  .seal  as  Governor  of  the  Commonweal h 
of  Kentucky  at  10  50  a.  mr..  this,  the  9th  dav  of  Octobc-  In  t'Vo 
year  of  nur  lord  153':).  and  in  the  uuc  hu;.drcd  anci  fortv-e*ehth 
year  of  the  Co.n-imcn wealth.  j     -s     u 

i^^^^l  Keen  Johvson. 

Governor,  Commomocalth  i,f  Krntucku 
Countersigned: 

Chas    D    .'Xrnett 
Secretary  oj  st.ite. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  credentials  cf  the  Senator- 
dcsip.nato  w;ll  be  placed  on  file. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Piesident,  Governor  Cn.^Nni  ef?  is 
present  and  ready  to  rake  the  oath  of  olFice,  and  I  ask  that 
the  oath  be  now  adm.inistered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Sen  itor-do.-^ignate  will 
prt\sent  himself  at  the  de-sk.  the  oath  will  be  administered. 

Mr.  CmNDLER.  escorted  by  Mr.  Barkley,  advanced  to  the 
desk:  and  the  oarh  of  office  prescribed  by  law  having  been 
administered  by  the  Vice  President,  he  took  his  seat  in  the 
Senate. 

NEUTR.^LITY    AND    PEACE    OF   YhE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  thp  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion 'H.  J.  Res,  306 »,  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President.  I  believe  5  m.inutes  n-main 
or  4'^  minutes,  to  those  opposed  to  the  motion,  and  I  now 
yield  to  any  Senator  who  desires  to  speak 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <  Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair^ .  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas'' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  should  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  if  he  is  in  the  Chambe-r. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  is  here 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  a  very  strong  appeal  to  the  country  over 
the  radio,  and  also  to  the  Senate,  in  favor  of  nearly  all  of  the 
ponding  joint  resolution.  He  fears,  and  justly  fears,  that  our 
ships,  which  under  the  present  embargo  law  may  po  to  any 
nation  at  war  and  may  carry  any  article  of  commerce  save 
arms,  ammunition,  and  im,pl:-ments  of  war.  will  be  sunk  by 
German  submarines,  and  then  we  will  be  confronted  with  the 
question  whether  we  will  fight  or  whether  we  will  not.  Let 
me  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Nt^w  Hampshire,  however, 
that  his  purpose  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Senate  voting  on 
the  measure  itself.  The  joint  resolution  does  what  he  wants 
done,  but  his  purpose  is  to  pick  out  of  the  measure  all  that 
he  wants  and  all  that  he  favors,  and  have  the  Senate  adopt 
that,  and  then  debate  what  he  is  not  in  favor  cf  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year  or,  perhaps,  into  the  next  session  of 
Congress.  The  country  wants  action  on  thiS  mea.nire.  and  it 
wants  action  now.     It  docs  not  want  cndle.^s  debate.' 

Let  me  ?u,ngest  to  the  S-nator  from  New  Hampshire  that  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  of  the  joint  resolution  those  sections 
which  he  does  not  favor  is  in  order  at  any  time.  It  can  be 
voted  on  at  any  time  the  Senate  wishes  to  vote  en  it,  and 
there  is  no  reason  why  the  joint  resolution  should  not  be  con- 
.sidered  before  the  Senate  as  any  other  mca-ure  is  considered. 
I  grant  that  we  should  have  action  on  the  portions  relating  to 
general  supplies  and  general  crmmcdities,  and  by  the  same 
token  we  should  have  action  en  the  embarf:o  repeal  itself, 
because  every  day  the  embargo  remains  in  effect  America  is 
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in  fact,  if  not  in  law.  unneutral.  Every  day  we  remain  in  this 
.•-tate  we  are  aiding  one  of  the  belligerents,  in  spiritual  dis- 
agr element,  at  least,  with  the  laws  of  neutrality.  So  I  suggest 
tc  the  Senator  that  he  let  us  proceed  on  this  measure  in  regu- 
lar order,  and  if  he  will  persuade  those  cf  his  cclleagues  who 
are  against  repeal  to  permit  us  a  vote  today,  tomorrow,  day 
after  tomorrow,  any  time  this  week,  we  will  accomplish  the 
very  desirable  result  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
has  in  mind  and  avoid  a  great  deal  of  debate  on  the  subject. 
I  commend  that  suggestion  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  whether  any  other 
Senator  desires  to  debate  the  pending  question.  If  not,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  yields  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tosri;]. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  as  I  told  the  Senate  last 
Wednesday  in  presenting  my  motion,  in  addition  to  providing 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  the  pending  joint  resolution  sets 
up  safeguards  to  keep  American  vessels  out  of  war  zones  and 
forbids  American  merchant  vessels  from  carrying  goods  to  any 
of  the  belligerents.  These  safeguards  are  not  new  in  our  exist- 
ing neutrality  law.  The  greater  part  of  the  debate  on  the 
pending  joint  resolution  will  center  upon  the  controversial 
issue  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

LeadiTs  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  country  have  agreed  that 
the  causes  which  drew  us  into  the  last  European  conflict  were 
the  se  zure  and  sinking  of  American  merchant  vessels  carrying 
cargoes  to  the  belligerents. 

So  far  as  protection  against  a  repetition  of  those  same 
causes  at  the  present  time  is  concerned.  America  stands  in 
the  same  position  which  is  occupied  In  1917. 

American  merchant  ships  are  at  this  moment  in  the  midst 
of  war  zones  and  carrying  cargoes  destined  for  the  belliger- 
ents. There  is  great  danger  that  some  of  them  will  be  simk — 
perhaps  by  mistake,  perhaps  deliberately — tomorrow,  next 
we^ck,  or  next  month. 

Thus,  by  extensive  debate  by  the  Congress  on  the  arms- 
embargo-repeal  section  of  the  bill  we  are  holding  up  passage 
of  those  sections  designed  to  keep  our  ships  out  of  the  danger 
zones. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  yield  very  briefly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  danger  which  the  Senator  from 
Nev,'  Hampshire  sees,  and  which  he  is  pointing  out,  of  the 
sinking  of  American  vessels  today  or  tomorrow  is  present 
under  the  existing  embargo  law,  the  repeal  of  which  the  Sen- 
ator opposes,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  will  answer  that  as  I  go  along  in  my  state- 
ment. My  answer  will  come  as  I  prorteed  with  my  statement. 
Thj  Senator  is  workmg  from  an  unjustified  premise.  I  will 
touch  upon  that  later.' 

Because  of  the  facts  to  which  I  have  called  attention,  I 
repeat,  we  should  put  first  things  first,  and,  consistent  there- 
with, I  offered  the  motion  last  Wednesday  which  is  to  be 
voted  upon  this  afternoon. 

The  procedure  I  am  urging  will  not  in  any  way  delay  final 
vote  on  the  embargo-on-arms  provision.  It  merely  sets  up 
en  order  of  procedure  which  calls  for  a  vote  on  the  emergency 
provisions  before  debate  and  a  vote  on  the  repeal  clause, 
which  latter  can  be  had  only  at  some  future  date,  imcertain 
in  a  high  degree. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  our  opportunity  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  our  experience  in  1917.  Whether  we  shall  hold 
up  passage  of  these  safeguard  provisions  throughout  the 
controversial  debate  on  the  arms-embargo-repeal  clause,  or 
whether  we  shall  adopt  my  motion  to  make  these  safeguards 
into  law  at  once  and  then  proceed  with  debate  on  the  arms- 
embargo-repcal  clause,  is  up  to  this  body  today. 

There  arc  subtle,  unseen  forces  working  constantly  to 
draw  us  into  this  European  war.  No  action  we  can  take 
will  be  more  discouraging  to  such  forces  than  the  action 
whJch  is  contemplated  In  my  motion,  to  take  our  ships  out 
of  the  war  zones  immediately,  thereby  eliminating  a  recur- 
rence of  the  causes  which  drew  us  into  the  World  War, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  no  less  an  authority  than 


the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pitt- 
man]. 

There  comes  in  our  responsibility,  which  can  be  met  by 
agreeing  to  my  motion  for  getting  our  ships  out  of  the  war 
zones  immediately,  not  weeks  or  months  from  now,  as  will 
result  if  we  suspend  action  on  th^se  safeguard  sections  until 
final  action  is  had  on  the  embargo. 

There  is  one  argument  which  Senators  cannot  advance 
against  my  thesis.  They  cannot  honestly  charge  that  if 
my  motion  is  adopted  and  our  ships  are  withdrawn  from 
the  war  zones,  that  action  will  involve  us  in  war. 

Based  from  our  experiences  in  1917,  it  is  clear  that  both 
sides — both  sides,  I  say — will  carry  on  piracy  in  the  war 
zones,  and  no  neutral  ship,  no  cargo — contraband  or  non- 
ccntraband — will  be  safe. 

The  greatest  threat  to  our  peace,  the  one  happening  which 
would  do  most  to  involve  us  in  war,  would  be  the  sinking  of 
our  merchant  ships,  by  either  belligerent,  with  loss  of  life  of 
American  seamen. 

Again  I  point  out  the  definite  assertion  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  that  it  was  such 
events  occurring  early  in  1917  that  brought  us  into  the  World 
War.  But  right  now  we  have  no  law  which  keeps  our  ships 
out  of  the  war  zones.  The  history  of  1917  may  repeat  itself 
any  day. 

The  pending  joint  resolution  contains  provisions  in  sections 
2  and  3  which  would  remove  these  dangers,  but  action  on 
these  safeguard  provisions  should  not  be  held  up  until,  after 
weeks  and  perhaps  months,  final  action  is  had  on  the  entire 
measure  containing  the  much  more  controversial  arms- 
embargo  repeal. 

Every  day  we  delay  enacting  into  law  these  provisions 
which  would  take  our  ships  out  of  the  war  zones  holds  not 
only  possibilities,  but  probabilities,  of  our  becoming  involved. 

Therein  lies  our  responsibility.  Such  a  dangerous  situation 
constitutes  a  challenge  to  us  to  act,  and  to  act  immediately. 
Why  delay? 

I  stand  foursquare  with  the  statement  of  the  President, 
made  at  Chautauqua  in  1936: 

We  are  not  Isolationists  but  "Insulatlonists."  We  seek  to  Insu- 
late our  Nation  from  any  European  conflagration. 

And  there  is  no  better  way  to  do  it,  I  submit,  than  to  take 
our  ships  out  of  the  war  zones.  It  was  their  presence  in  the 
war  zones  that  caused  our  participation  in  the  war  in  1917. 

And  again  I  stand  foursquare  with  the  President  in  his 
statement,  made  on  September  21,  at  the  joint  session  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress: 

This  Government  must  lose  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  this  Nation 
from  being  drawn  into  this  war. 

My  motion  squares  with  the  hope  of  the  President. 

I  also  concur  with  Alfred  E.  Smith  in  his  recent  statement 
that  there  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  our  ex- 
perience in  1917,  and  that  is  by  keeping  American  ships  and 
American  passengers  out  of  trade  with  belligerents. 

The  adoption  of  my  motion  today  will  meet  each  of  these 
statements. 

Let  me  propound  the  well-known  advertising  phrase,  which 
is  very  pertinent,  "Eventually — why  not  now?"    Why  not? 

I  wish  to  read  into  the  Record  an  editorial  by  Bruce  Bliven 
from  the  Boston  Transcript  of  October  7,  1939.  The  editorial 
is  headed  "The  Danger,"  and  I  quote  from  it,  as  follows: 

What  is  Important  Is  that.  In  the  Interest  of  peace,  we  should 
put  an  end  at  once  to  the  dangerous  situation  that  now  prevails. 
At  this  moment  American  6hip.3  with  American  crews  are  sailing  the 
Atlantic  carrying  cargoes' that  both  sides  have  ruled  to  be  cont7a- 
band. 

Any  date  .some  of  these  ships  may  be  sunk  and  American  citizens 
killed.  If  that  happens,  kecp"^ng  out  of  war  will  suddenly  become 
far  more  difficult. 

Tlie  debate  in  Congress  over  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  seems 
likely  to  continue  for  another  month;  perhaps  even  longer.  Every 
hour  of  that  time  increases  otir  danger. 

Under  these  circtimstances  there  is  no  reason  why  the  question 
should  not  be  split  up  Into  two  bills.  Pass  cash  and  carry,  on 
which  everyone  is  agreed,  at  once.  Get  American  ships  and  sailors 
out  of  danger.  Then  go  on  debating  the  matter  of  repealing  the 
arms  embargo  to  your  heart's  content. 
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Any  Mi^mber  cf  Congress  vhi  is  unwilling  lo  cr.d'~irp€  this  proce- 
dure !<  Willing  tf)  eamble  with  American  live^  and  with  the  danger 
cl  uur  b<-.ng:  drapg-d  ir.to  war 

I  rpad  a  telciram  from  a  prominent  New  York  citizen, 
passed  to  inc  by  a  coUcasii"  today  as  I  entered  the  Chamber: 

New  Yor.TC.  N  Y  .  Ortnbrr  9,  1919. 
It  orrurs  to  m"  rhat  In  attempting  to  '.abotage  Senator  Tobett's 
plan,  the  aam:nii.frat!on  proves  conclusively  that  it  prefers  to 
Jccpard;zr>  Amencun  '.ivr-s.  --h  ps  prcperty.  and  peace  during  weeks 
or  e\pn  mon'hs  of  debate  if  only  it  can  secure  reppal  of  ami';  em- 
barpo.  in  o-her  words,  the  administration  is  oponly  Micnficing 
Amcricaii  welfare  lor  that  of  certain  foreign  nations. 

.  Th.^  vote  we  are  about  to  take  will  be  an  acid  test  of  sin- 
cerity of  the  oft-rt'peated  desire  to  keep  this  country  neutral 
m  a  war  m  which  we  can  have  no  legitimate  interest. 

What  will  be  the  reasons  for  cppo.sing  my  motion?  Let 
me  br:ng  a  few  of  them  out  into  the  open  as  they  have  come 
to  my  attention. 

One  Senator,  for  whom  I  have  a  very  warm  regard.  WTote 
mo  that  he  was  entirely  in  sympathy  with  my  propo.  al  to 
separ.it"  portions  of  the  jont  resolution  and  act  immodi- 
utcly  upon  the  safe;ruard  provisions,  but  that  he  could  not 
vote  to  viccmmit  the  measure  to  the  Sonate  Forcicn  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  whach  he  is  a  mem.ber. 

Mr  President.  I  believe  in  all  the  traditions  of  tliis  honor- 
able b'.dy  and  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
but  I  ;?ni  one  of  those  who  lake  the  bread  view  that  the  whole 
IS  greater  than  any  part;  and  in  this  great  crisis,  when  great 
danger  contrcnto  America.  I  would  net  stand  on  precedent 
on  the  unusual.  I  would  cut  away  the  underbrush  of  parlia- 
mentary proceuuri\  and  get  down  to  brr.r:^  tacks,  and  meet 
this  matter  in  accordance  with  my  motion.  But,  be  that  as 
It  may,  in  my  opinion  it  dee;  not  constitute  a  sound  reason 
for  oppcsin.T  a  p.inciplc  to  v.hich  a  Senator  agrees,  a  princi- 
ple -()  vital  to  th>'  peace  of  this  Nation.  As  I  have  said,  no 
an  has  a  greater  respect  f.-.r  the  traditions  of  the  FcrelKn 
Rrlations'^nnmittee  of  the  Senate  than  have  I;  but  I  submit 
that  at  a  time  Ike  thi^:  we  ?hould  net  stand  upon  a  simpl:: 
precfdcnt.  or  cvt  n  upon  the  dignity  or  fcol!n[Ts  of  any  grr  up. 
Another  reason  which  is  advanced  was  given  by  a  Senator, 
a  lead'T  opposing  repeal,  when  he  frankly  .-^aid  that  he  ex- 
pected m.y  motion  to  be  defeated,  because  he  ex!>ect(  d  to  find 
many  on  his  s.de  voting  a.Tainst  the  motion  simply  because 
thty  d  d  not  want  the  vote  to  be  construed  as  a  tei>t  vote  cn 
the  embargo  question. 

I  stand  aghast  at  a  sentiment  such  as  thi"^,  that  ary  Mem- 
b'^r  or  any  grcup  of  Senators,  merely  as  an  act  of  parlia- 
mentary- or  i>:^litical  strategy,  would  go  on  record  against 
immediate  ccnsidt  ration  of  these  previsions,  passage  cf  which 
would  tak<-  immediate  st^ps  to  get  our  ships  out  of  the  war 
zones  and  keep  us  at  peace. 

Another  reason  which  has  been  advanced  is  that  admin- 
istration leaders,  those  favoring  repeal,  will  vote  against  tlie 
motion  today,  because  they  do  not  want  it  to  pass,  thereby 
removing  safeguard  pro\nsions  from  the  joint  resolution, 
because,  in  effect,  they  would  be  a  "sweetening"  to  secure 
supp<^rt  for  the  passage  of  the  embargo  feature  when  a  vote 
on  that  question  is  reached. 

Again  I  stand  aghast  at  the  fact  that  any  Member  or 
group  of  Members  would  play  with  this  m.otion  as  one  plays  a 
game  of  badminton  or  shuttlecock. 

I  have  lieard  from  thousands  of  persons  throughout  the 
country.  With  four  or  five  exceptions  they  have  been  wholo- 
hearted'y  and  sincerely  behind  this  effort.  Letters  and  tele- 
grams be.speak  a  passion  for  peace  and  an  honest  desire  that 
this  motion  be  dealt  with  on  its  merits,  devoid  of  partisanship 
or  politics.  The  people  will  hold  us  responsible  if  we  do  not 
measure  up  to  our  oppx^rtunity  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  deprecate  the  allusions  made  by  some, 
charging  that  my  motion  is  a  clever  move,  a  piece  of  strategy 
put  forth  to  aid  and  abet  some  particular  group  or  plan. 
None  of  these  th.ngs  is  true. 

The  greatest  merace  to  democracy  is  a  clever  man:  he  it 
Is  who  brin^is  about  di-^trust  of  legislative  workings.  A  lesser 
menace  i:>  the  stratCb:st  who  approaches  every  question  on 


the  basis  of  how  to  maneuver  around  it,  working  largely  by 
indirection. 

Has  it  come  to  such  a  pas.s  that  a  Senator  cannot  act 
frankly  and  openly  and  drive  straicht  ahead  for  the  right,  as 
God  gives  him  to  see  the  right,  without  such  a.--persions  be- 
ing m.ade?  There  has  been  nothing  of  strategy  or  apph(>d 
cU'veiness  in  my  peeparation  of  tai.s  motion,  nor  has  ther..> 
been  any  contact  with  any  group  m  the  preparation  and 
cflering  of  the  motion. 

I  have  heard  the  voice  of  the  prophets  over  the  radio  and 
have  read  the  headlines  in  the  past  24  hours.  "Tobcy  plan 
doomed,"  one  .says;  another  broadcasts  over  the  country,  "So, 
then,  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  will  occur  the  execution  of  the 
Tobey  motion." 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  even  as  they  forecast;  it  may  be 
that  the  newspapers  will  say  tonight  and  the  radio  will 
broadcast.  "Tobey  loses."  But  let  me  say,  sir,  that  v.-iU  be  a 
false  statem.eni;  for  if  the  vote  we  are  about  to  take  goes 
against  this  motion  I  shall  not  lose!  No  man  lose^  who 
fights  for  his  honest  convictions,  who,  having  a  vision  cf  th? 
safety  of  his  countryman,  tries  to  keep  the  Nation  out  of 
war,  and  carries  on  an  cflensive  to  gam  that  worthy  objec- 
tive. 

However,  there  are  those  who  will  lose.  They  will  be  losers 
wlio,  on  this  important  and  far-rraching  question,  vote 
against  the  motion  motivated  by  any  second-  or  third-rate 
reason,  who  respond  to  political  beekunmgs.  or  to  tho.'^e  who 
would  like  to  retain  the  safeguard  provisions  as  a  "sweetener" 
to  affect  the  vote  on  repeal  ot  the  arms  embargo,  or  these  wh.o 
vote  against  it  because  they  feel  it  mi:;cs  things  up  on  a  test 
basis,  a.i  they  oppose  repeal. 

There  w:ll  be  others  who  will  lo.se,  sir.  \Vho  are  they? 
Let  me  tdi  you.  Tney  will  be  found  in  the  mill:r>n.s  of  Ain-Ti- 
can  home.s — fathers  and  mothers,  brothfrs  and  Msters,  sons 
and  daughters;  those  whn  have  a  pray.T  in  their  hearts,  day 
and  night  in  tliis  time  cf  cnfusion  when  the  peaee  of  the 
world  IS  chall.  ng(  ri.  That  prayer  is,  "Keep  us  out  of  war. 
Give  us  Legislation  by  Americans  and  for  Americans.  Get  our 
vessels  out  of  the  war  z..ne.s  now!" 

The  luimediatc  basis  of  the  safeguard  sections  removing  our 
ships  from  the  war  zones,  consistent  with  the  warnings  of 
Secretary  Hull  and  tu  avoid  again  the  cause  of  our  entering 
the  la^t  Vv-ar,  as  charged  by  the  Senator  frcm  Nevada  !  Mr. 
Pittm\n!,  is  d'finiieiy  a  m.ove  toward  an  answer  to  the 
prayer.  "Keep  us  out  oi  war." 

Yes;  these  are  they  who  will  lose. 

O,  Mr.  President,  I  seek  to  g.v.>  the  people  of  the  Nation 
the  protection  they  ask  and  rightly  deserve;  and  the  spe'cdy 
pas.sage  of  the  sections  provided  for  in  the  motion  before  us 
wculd  accomplish  this. 

Why  cry  out,  "Peace  for  America''"  and  then  .slam  th- 
dcor  on  a  preposition  which  will  aid  in  keepintr  us  at  peace? 
Mr.  Presidmt.  the  hour  approaches  for  tuk.ng  this  vote. 
All  I  ask  cf  my  colleagues  is  that  on  this  question,  the  effects 
of  which  will  b-  so  precnant  in  maintaining  our  peace,  each 
Memb.'r  of  this  body  shall  bi-  guided  solely  by  the  conviction 
of  his  conscience. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagur.s  today  to  turn  a  deaf  ear  to 
the  beckonings  and  appeals  uf  parti.san  kaders,  a  deaf  ear 
to  the  calls  of  good  fellow.ship  and  attractive  per.sonalities,  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  claim  that  the  motion  ignores  precedent,  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  cry  that  someone  has  been  overlooked  or 
that  .somccne's  pride  is  injured.  I  realize  that  such  things 
may  be  and  oftt^  are  factors  in  our  votes  on  ordinary  legis- 
lation, but  this  is  an  extraordinary  matter,  far-reaching  in 
its  influence,  vital  to  millions  of  homes.  In  its  potential  value 
to  the  peace  of  the  Nation  it  transcends  any  o'her  matter 
that  comes  before  us  for  our  consideration.  Therefore,  Sena- 
tors. I  plead  for  your  support  in  all  good  comscicnce.  I 
honestly  believe  that  if  my  motion  prevails  at  once  your 
support  will,  as  time  passes  on.  give  you  a  Just  and  permanent 
satisfaction  in  having,  by  your  votes  today,  removed  from  our 
American  homes  a  great  threat  to  p  'ace  for  the  Unit-d  S'ates. 
Mr.  PITT\L'\N.  I  sugge.- 1  the  ab-^ence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  wili  call  the  roll. 
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The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

La  PoUette 

Schwartz 

Andrews 

Dcnahey 

Lee 

8chw(  llenbach 

A  hur^t 

Downey 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

AusMn 

Blender 

Lucas 

Shipstead 

Bailey 

Fra?ier 

Lundeen 

Siatteny 

Bankhead 

George 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Barbour 

Oerr>- 

McKellar 

Stewart 

Barliley 

Gibson 

McNury 

Taft 

Bilbo 

Gillette 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Borah 

Green 

Mead 

Th-^m&s.  Utah 

r.riclKes 

GufTey 

Miller 

Tobey 

Bruwn 

Gurncy 

Mmton 

Townsend 

Butow 

Hale 

Murray 

Tniman 

Bw*e 

Harrlsoa 

Nrely 

Tydlngs 

B;.rd 

Hat.£h 

NorrLs 

Vandenberg 

Byrnes 

Havden 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Capper 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Wagner 

Caraway 

Hill 

OviTton 

Walsh 

Chandler 

Hoi  man 

Pepper 

Whetler 

C'ha'.  e/ 

Holt 

Pittman 

Wlute 

C'a-i^   Idaho 

Hu-hes 

Radclitfe 

WUey 

Clark   Mo. 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reed 

Coiinaily 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Dauaher 

King 

Ruiisell 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-three  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.  A  quorum  is  present.  The  question 
is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  LMr. 
Tobey  1,  which  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

I  move  that  House  Joint  Resolution  306.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939, 
be  recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  with  In- 
structions to  report  to  the  Senate  for  Its  immediate  consideration 
the  substance  of  sections  1.  2,  8.  4,  13,  14.  15,  16,  and  17  of  the 
pending  committee  substitute  as  a  complete  new  substitute  for 
House  Joint  Resolution  306,  and  with  further  Instructions  to  such 
committee  to  report  to  the  Senate  for  Its  consideration  a  separate 
resolution  containing  the  substance  of  sections  5  to  18.  Inclusive,  of 
the  pending  committee  substitute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  306 
Immediately  after  final  action  Is  completed  in  the  Senate  upon  the 
new  substitute  referred  to  In  this  motion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  On  the  motion  I  &sk  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  jreas  and  nasrs  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  On  this 
vote  I  am  paired  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass!,  who  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 
I  am  informed  that  if  present  the  Senator  from  Viriginla 
would  vote  "nay."  If  permitted  to  vote,  I  should  vote  "yea." 
Being  paired  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia,  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

Mr.  WILEY  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  South  Carobna  [Mr.  Smith]. 
I  do  not  know  how  he  would  vote  on  this  question,  and  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote. 

The  roll  call  was  concluded.  ' 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  GLASS  1  is  absent  on  account  of  illness.  If  he  were 
present,  I  am  advised  that,  sis  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Shipstead],  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith]  is  unavoid- 
ably detained.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  26,  nays  65,  as  foUow^s: 

YEAS— 26 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Vandenberg 

Walsh 

Wheeler 


Herring 

Hill 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Oolo. 

King 

Lee 

Lucas 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Mead 


Borah 

Davis 

Lodge 

Bridges 

Downey 

Lundeen 

Bulow 

Frazler 

McCarran 

Capper 

Holman 

McNary 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Nye 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Overton 

Danaher 

La  Follette 

Reed 

NAYS— 65 

Adams 

Burke 

Gerry 

Andrews 

Bj-rd 

Gibson 

Af  hurst 

Byrnes 

Gillette 

Aui.tln 

Caraway 

Green 

Bailey 

Chandler 

Guffey 

Bankhead 

Chavee 

Gumey 

Barbour 

Connally 

Hale 

Barkley 

Dcnahey 

Harrison 

Bilbo 

Blender 

Hatch 

Brown 

George 

Eayden 

Miller 

Pittman 

S'attery 

Tydlngs 

Mlnton 

Radciiffe 

Smathers 

Van  Nays 

Murray 

Reynolds 

Stewart 

Wagner 

Neely 

Rus-sell 

Taft 

White 

Norrls 

Schwartz 

ThonvAR.  Okla. 

O'Mahoney 

Schwelleubach 

Tliomas,  Utah 

Pepper 

Sheppard 

Truman 

NOT 

VOTING — 5 

Pone 

Shtpstead 

SmiUi 

Wiley 

Glass 

So  Mr.  Tobey's  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Barkley]  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Pittm.inI  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  IMr.  Tobey  J  was  rejected. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

TTie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  and 
the  Chair  understood  that  he  was  to  recognize  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner]. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  During  the  absence  of  the  Vice  President 
from  the  chair  unanimous  consent  was  given  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher]  might  conclude  his 
speech. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Chair  did  not  know  that. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  am  so  advising  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  glad  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  called  the  fact  to  the  Chair's  attention,  for,  in 
the  very  beginning  the  Chair  announced  that  if  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  had  not  concluded  his  remarks  at  the  end  of 
the  hour  at  which  the  vote  was  to  be  taken  the  Chair  would 
feel  it  his  duty  to  recognize  him  to  continue  his  remarks. 
After  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  shall  have  concluded  his 
remarks  it  will  be  the  object  of  the  Chair  to  recognize  the 
Senator  from  New  York-  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is 
now  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  a  former  Member  of 
this  body,  Hiram  Bingham,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 

Washiwgton,  Ortober  8,  1939. 
Senator  Hikam  Johnson. 

The  Capitol. 

Deas  Sknator  Johnson:  Why  Ls  It  that  so  little  has  been  said 
In  the  Senate  debate  about  the  effect  of  the  proposed  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  on  our  relations  with  Japan?  Is  attention  so 
focused  on  Europe  that  we  have  forgotten  Asia?  Are  we  planning 
to  help  Japan  to  dominate  the  Pacific?  Do  we  want  to  have  to 
go  to  war  to  prevent  the  Pacific  from  becoming  a  Japanese  lake? 
Are  we  not  likely  to  get  embroiled  with  Japan  If  we  fall  to  treat 
them  fairly,  as  neutrals,  and  sell  them  the  munitions  they  bring 
cash  for? 

At  present  they  are  at  war  with  China,  but  as  war  has  not  been 
declared  they  cannot,  under  International  law,  blockade  the  ports 
of  Shanghai,  Tientsin,  or  Hong  Kong.  They  cannot  seize  vessels 
taking  munitions  to  Hong  Kong  for  sale  to  the  Chinese.  They  have 
not  declared  war  because  under  the  existing  Arms  Embargo  Act  they 
could  not  then  buy  supplies  as  they  have  been  doing  on  the  Pacific 
coast. 

But,  If  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  smd  adopt  a  cash-and- 
carry  plan  with  regard  to  airplanes,  arms,  and  ammunition,  so 
Eis  to  be  able  to  sell  these  necessary  munitions  to  England  and 
France,  how  can  we  prevent  the  Japanese  from  coming  to  Ban 
Francisco.  Los  Angeles,  and  Seattle  with  gold  or  silk  In  their  hands 
and  buying  the  munitions  they  need  to  crush  English  Interests  m 
eastern  Asia  and  dominate  the  Pacific? 

It  is  obvious  that  when  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  the 
Japanese  will  at  once  formally  declare  that  war  exists  in  China. 
They  can  then  Institute  a  legal  blockade.  They  can  squeeze  the 
British  out  of  the  Par  East  by  the  use  of  the  airplanes,  arms,  and 
munitions  which  we  sell  them. 
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W:th  the  Brlflf'.i  Fleet  busy  In  the  Atlantic  and  tho  MedJtor- 
:ar.i-:»n.  the  Japane-e  can  dominate  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Pacific. 
Hav.f!^  made  frurr  -  with  Russia  so  that  Stalin  is  even  willing  to 
put  to  death  300  'tllcers  cf  the  army  in  Outer  M mgoha  for  being 
anti-Japane.se,  as  w;,-,  reported  In  the  New  York  Times  last  Satur- 
day yhf  can  pr'^ba'.;Iy  b-irrow  gold  from  Russia  to  add  to  her  s;ik 
redrs  and  h;!p  her  ke^-p  our  munitions  factories  bUi.y  makinj: 
material  to  hilp  her  drive  the  British  and  French  out  of  eastern 
A.-;a      Do  we  want  to  s--e  that  happen?     Can  we  prevent  it? 

If  we  deny  the  Japanese  the  npht  to  operate  under  the  cash- 
and-carrj-  plan,  while  permitting  it  to  England  and  France,  we 
'hall  be  committin?^  an  unneutral  act  of  vitally  serious  Import. 
All  International  law>-ers  agree  with  Mr.  George  Rublee  that  In  th» 
sale  of  munitions  it  la  the  obligation  of  the  neutral  "to  afford 
tqual  opportunity  to  each  side."  We  cannot  have  one  law  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  another  on  the  Pacific,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
be  embroiled  with  Japan. 

The  British  have  been  advised  by  their  chief  authority  on 
pmpaganda.  Captain  Rogerson.  whose  book  has  gone  into  a  second 
edition,  that  'it  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious  object"  of  their 
propagandists  to  succeed  in  embroiling  us  with  Japan.  "Just  as 
during  the  Great  War  they  succeeded  In  embroiling  the  United 
States  with  Germany."     Are  we  going  to  help  them  do  It? 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that  we — that  Is.  our  Govern- 
ment, through  Secretary  Hull — asked  our  airplane  manufactiirers 
on  the  Pacific  coast  not  to  sell  airplanes  to  the  Japanese  to  be  used 
In  killing  Chinese,  and  they  have  agreed  not  to  do  so. 

But  If  Japan  declares  war  on  China — and  possibly  on  Australia 
and  New  Zealand,  where  the  climate  suits  them  and  the  unoccupied 
land  attracts  them — and  we  have  no  embargo  on  the  sale  of  mu- 
nitions but  offer  to  sell  to  all  and  sundry  who  bring  the  cash  or 
credit  In  their  hands,  as  Is  provided  In  the  pending  legislation, 
will  you  please  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  we  are  going  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  Japan  when,  convoyed  by  an  adequate  number  of  men-of- 
war,  her  merchant  ships  come  to  our  Pacific  ports  and  offer  to 
pay  cash  for  large  supplies  of  munitions? 

You  know  the  oriental  mind.  You  have  had  long  exp>erlencB 
with  orientals  in  San  Francisco  and  California.  Is  It  your  opinion 
that  the  Japanese  will  be  satisfied  with  excuses  and  Executive 
rulings  when  they  bring  the  cash  and  ask  for  the  goods? 

They  have  been  satisfied  hitherto  because  they  have  been  glad 
to  have  the  administration  willing  to  see  no  war  In  China  and  so 
to  permit  them  to  buy  enough  scrap  Iron  to  make  all  the  steel 
they  have  required  during  the  past  year.  They  have  even  been 
willing  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  blockade.  But  do  ycu  think 
It  will  be  long  before  they  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  forces  our  merchant  ships  off  the  routes  to  China, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  which  the  author  of  the  present  bill 
so  blithely  says  will  not  hurt  us,  monopolize  that  trade  for  them- 
selves, and  politely  insist  that  we  be  genuine  neutrals  and  sell  to 
all  comers? 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  Senator  Norris  and  several  of  the 
keenest  minds  In  the  press  gallery,  it  Is  no  secret  that  the  object  of 
the  present  bill  is  to  help  Britain  and  France.  But  will  It  really 
help  them  to  be  driven  out  of  Asia? 

Russia  has  long  had  her  eyes  on  Persia  and  India.  With  her 
new  friend  Japan,  she.  too.  can  bring  her  gold  to  our  Pacific  coa.st 
and  buy  the  munitions  to  help  drive  the  English  out  of  India. 
Busy  as  they  are  In  the  Atlantic,  how  can  the  Allies  Britain 
and  France,  spare  enough  ships  to  prevent  Ru.ssla  as  well  as  Japan 
from  contributing  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  munitions  fac- 
tories on  the  Pacific  coast?  As  long  as  Russia  was  at  odds  with 
Japan,  her  fleet  In  far -eastern  waters  was  large  enough  to  keep 
the  Japanese  from  dominating  Pacific  lanes.  But  now  this  Is 
changed— at  least  for  the  present.  Why  do  we  want  to  help  Russia 
and  Japan?  Can  the  advocates  of  repeal  possibly  contend  that 
their  bill  will  not  help?  Will  it  not  hand  over  to  the  Japanese  the 
carrying  trade  across  the  Pacific? 

It  seems  obvious  that  otir  attention  Is  so  engrossed  by  what  Is 
going  on  to  tho  ea^^t  of  Ui.  and  that  we  are  so  sure  that  England 
and  France  need  what  we  can  st^l  them  once  the  embargo  ij  re- 
pealed, that  we  are  blind  to  what  Is  going  on  to  the  west  of  us 
and  what  Is  likely  to  happ.^n  when  we  legally  permit  Japan  and 
Russia  to  come  and  get  that  which  will  destroy  the  Allies  In  the 
Pacific 

Would  those  who  favor  repeal  be  willing  to  adopt  an  amendment 
that  it  shall  apply  only  on  the  Atlantic  and  not  on  the  Pacific' 
Sincerely  yours. 

HixAM  Bingham. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  was  some  consider- 
able question,  which  was  discussed  in  various  colloquies,  with 
reference  to  the  significance  in  the  second  line  of  section  1 
of  the  pending  joint  resolution  of  the  insertion  of  the  words 
providing  ^hat  the  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  is 
given  alternative  power  with  the  President  to  find  that  there 
exists  a  state  of  war. 

Because  there  were  many  interruptions  with  reference  to 
the  general  subject  matter  rather  than  the  particular  sub- 
ject matter,  I  did  not  then  deal  adequately  with  the  subject. 
I  should  like  the  Record  to  show  that  on  the  24th  of  Novem- 
ber 1903,  the  then  President  pro  tempore,  referring  to  a  ques- 
tion which  had  arisen  on  the  previous  day,  said; 


The  Chair  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  matter 
which  came  up  in  the  Senate  on  ye-;terday  A  concurrent  resolu- 
tion was  under  consideration  and  passed.  The  Senator  from  Cclo- 
Tado  I  Mr,  Teller]  asked  the  Chair  if  it  went  to  the  Piesident  and 
required  his  sitrnature  The  Chair  replied  "no."  The  Chair  finds 
this  article  In  the  Cci-.s' ituticn  of  the  I'nited  States- 

"Every  order,  re'^cluticn,  or  vote,  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  (e.xcept  on 
a  question  of  adjournment)  shall  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  before  the  .some  shall  take  effect,  shall 
be  approved  by  htm.  or.  being  disapproved  by  him.  shall  he  repassed 
by  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  and  Huus(>  of  Representatives,  acrcrdin^ 
to  the  rules  and  limitations  prescribed  in  the  case  of  a  bill." 

The  portion  quoted  from  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  will  be  found  in  the  Senate  Manual  at  page  396. 

Within  the  experience  of  the  Chair  in  the  Senate  no  concurrent 
resolution  has  ever  been  sent  to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
nor  has  he  ever  signed  one.  The  Chair  has  endeavored  faithfully 
to  find  out  how  concurrent  resolutions  c.  c^pe  the  provision  of  the 
Constitution.     He  has  not  been  able  to  succeed. 

Thereupon  a  very  considerable  debate  ensued.  It  has,  I 
believe,  been  quite  well  established  that  all  concurrent  reso- 
lutions which  partake  in  their  result  of  the  nature  of  legisla- 
tive enactments  must  go  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
for  signature.  All  concurrent  resolutions  which  are  declara- 
tory of  a  state  of  fact,  however,  are  not  such  as  require  the 
signature  of  the  President. 

For  example,  if  we  were  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution  In 
the  Congress  advancing  the  date  of  Thanksgiving,  if  you 
choose,  by  a  week,  such  a  concurrent  resolution  would  not 
require  the  signature  of  the  President,  even  though  I  doubt 
not  that  the  result  might  have  his  approval.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  were  to  say  that  advancing  Thanksgiving  1  week 
should  have  the  effect  of  making  that  day  a  legal  holiday, 
and  that  all  transactions  which  thereupon  took  place  on  that 
day  should  come  within  the  inhibitions  and  limitations  appli- 
cable to  a  legal  holiday,  we  should  then  be  passing  a  concur- 
rent resolution  in  the  nature  of  a  legislative  enactment  which 
would  require  approval  by  the  President. 

In  the  particular  pending  measure.  House  Joint  Resolution 
306.  we  find  that  we  are  setting  in  motion  a  whole  train  of 
circumstances,  without  the  operation  of  a  proclamation  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  commence  which  we 
would  have  no  neutrality  legislation  whatever.  It  seems  to 
me  peculiarly  significant  that  that  particular  phase  of  the 
joint  resolution  should  have  been  introduced  into  the  measure 
now  pending  here.  I  believe,  therefore,  that  the  alternative 
distribution  of  power  between  the  President  and  the  Congress 
not  only  is  not  desirable  but  should  be  stricken  from  the  joint 
resolution;  and  that  as  it  stands,  in  and  of  itself,  if  there 
were  no  other  obnoxious  or  iniquitous  features  of  the  joint 
resolution,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  justify  its  rejection. 

I  desire  the  Record  to  show  that  a  considerable  discussion 
on  the  whole  general  subject  will  readily  be  found  in  the  Con- 
cr.ESsroNAL  Recohd;  and  there  are  citations  in  Hinds'  Prece- 
dents, volume  4,  at  page  329.  in  the  chapter  entitled  "Approval 
of  B.lls  by  the  President." 

There  has  been  so  much  misconception  with  reference  to 
the  sections  of  the  joint  resolution  commencing  at  section  10 
that  I  believe  it  important  that  we  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  and  let  it  appear  of  record,  that  section  10  sets  forth 
the  restrictions  on  the  use  of  American  ports. 

The  joint  resolution  prondes  that — 

Whenever,  during  any  war  In  which  the  United  States  is  neutral 
the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  bv  him  f-hall 
hav-  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel,  domestic  or  foreiE;n  whether 
requiring  clearance  or  not.  Is  about  to  carry  out  of  a  port  or  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  fuel,  mm.  armi  ammuilticn 
implements  of  war,  supplies,  dispatches,  or  information  to  any  war- 
ship, tcnd-r,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  nanud  in  a  proclamation 
issued  u"der  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  but  the  evidence  i.s  n>,t 
deemed  sufficient  to  Justify  forbidding  the  departure  of  the  ve-.^^el 
a>  pro%-dert  for  by  section  l.  title  V.  chapter  30.  of  the  act  approved 
June  15.  1917  (40  Stat.  217.  221;  U  S.  C.  1934  ed  .  title  18.  sec.  31). 
and  11.  in  the  President's  Judgment,  .such  action  will  serve  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  state.s  or  to  pro- 
tect the  commerclaJ  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  cltizcn.s 
or  to  promote  the  security  or  neutrality  of  the  United  States  ho 
shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  dutv  to  require  the  owner 
master,  or  person  in  command  thereof,  before  departing  from  a  port 
?t'"  f'""I^i^'*  Juf'^i'^^'on  <^f  the  United  States,  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
United  Sutes.  wltti  sufficient  sureties,  in  such  amount  as  he  sliall 


deem  proper,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  will  not  deUver  the  men, 
or  any  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches.  Information,  or  any  part  of  the 
cargo,  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  In  a 
proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1   (a). 

If  ttie  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by  him, 
shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  ha.s  prevlou.sly  departed  from  a  port  or  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered  men,  fuel,  sup- 
plies, dispatches.  Information,  or  any  part  of  its  cargo  to  a  war- 
bhip,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a  proclamation  is.«;ued 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a) .  he  may  prohibit  the  departure 
of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  every  word  of  section  10  which  is  in  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution  is  law  on  our  books  today.  Its  reenact- 
ment  is  not  necessary  to  the  protection  of  the  American  pub- 
lic under  the  situation  obtaining  abroad  It  is  the  law,  and 
has  been  the  law  for  years. 

If  we  look  at  section  11,  dealing  with  submarines  and  armed 
merchant  vessels,  we  shall  find  that  the  restrictions  now  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United 
States  also,  without  even  a  comma  changed,  without  the>|, 
interposition  of  a  single  phrase  or  the  interpolation  of  a  word, 
are  identically  restated  in  section  11  of  the  pending  joint 
resolution. 

Commencing  at  section  12,  we  find  sections  which  deal  with 
the  National  Munitions  Control  Board.  The  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board  has  been  operating  for  several  years. 
Under  it,  exporters  of  munitions  must  register;  they  must 
get  a  license;  they  must  receive  a  certificate  of  registration. 
Tlie  only  effective  change  in  the  pending  joint  resolution  from 
the  law  as  it  has  been  on  the  books  for  these  years  is  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  license  fee  from  $&00  to  $100.  That  is  all  it 
amounts  to.    No  other  change  at  all  is  made. 

Subsection  (d)  of  that  particular  section  is  reported  with- 
out change. 

Subsection  (e)  is  reported  without  change. 

Subsection  (f )  is  reported  without  change. 

Mr.  President,  certainly  an  effort  has  been  made  on  the 
part  of  some  to  lead  the  American  public  to  think  that  this 
joint  resolution  offers  some  new  protection.  Distinctly  that 
is  not  the  fact.  There  is  no  need  whatever  for  the  reenact- 
ment  of  the  clause  dealing  with  regulations.  It  is  submitted 
without  even  the  slightest  jot  or  tittle  of  alteration  from  the 
present  law. 

The  general  penalty  provision  is  identical,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  fact  that  the  punitive  period  is  increased  from  2 
to  5  years.  Tlie  definitions  are  the  same.  The  separability 
of  provisions  clause  is  the  same.  The  appropriations  provi- 
sion is  the  same.  So  I  submit  that  if  this  particular  joint 
resolution  were  to  be  prepared  and  presented  to  the  Senate 
frankly  and  fairly  and  squarely  raising  the  one  issue,  which 
everyone  expects  us  to  meet,  and  which  everyone  expected  to 
have  the  Senate  consider,  and  if  we  were  to  leave  out  all  this 
window  dressing  and  all  this  camouflage,  we  would  be  able 
shortly  and  properly  to  come  to  grips  in  this  matter. 

The  first  eight  sections  include  the  section  which  has  been 
so  erroneously  referred  to  as  the  cash-and-carry  provision. 
I  think  I  have  already  fully  demonstrated  that  there  is  no 
limitation,  no  requirement  as  to  the  payment  of  even  5  cents 
in  cash.  But  I  want  it  to  be  perfectly  clear  that  section  7  (b) , 
which  appears  on  page  22  of  the  pending  Joint  resolution,  is 
a  clause  which  has  been  taken  from  the  existing  statute  and 
Interpolated  at  this  particular  point  in  line  12  on  page  22. 
The  existing  statute  sets  that  forth  in  section  245  (a),  sub- 
heading (b),  in  title  22,  "Foreign  Relations  and  Intercourse," 
in  section  4  of  the  code. 

Mr.  President,  as  that  provision  appears  in  existing  law 
today  it  applies  solely  and  entirely  to  those  commodities 
which  are  not  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war.  It 
cannot  possibly  apply  to  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war.  Therefore  the  interpolation  of  that  section  at  this 
point  miikes  a  most  material  variation  from  any  concept  pre- 
viously submitted  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public  with  ref- 
erence to  the  pending  measure,  for  It  obviously  means  that 
without  limitation  of  any  kind  whatever,  up  to  the  date  the 
President  of  the  United  States  shall,  if  he  ever  does.  Issue  a 
proclamation  under  the  proposed  law,  unlimited  credit  can 
be  granted  for  the  sale  and  exportation  of  munitions,  the  one 


single  thing  the  American  people,  speaking  through  their 
Congress,  have  previously  embargoed  and  forbidden.  That  is 
a  most  significant  bit  of  legal  interpretation  to  which  I  be- 
lieve the  attention  of  all  should  be  most  concretely  directed. 

I  believe  it  is  worthy  of  our  most  sincere  and  earnest  study, 
for  if  we  are  ever  to  bring  from  this  concentration  of  thought 
on  a  particular  measure  a  bill  which  will  do  ample  justice  to 
the  crystallization  of  sentiment,  we  must  certainly  correct 
that  conception.  There  cannot  possibly  be  justification  for 
our  adoption  of  section  7  (b),  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
nullifying  every  restriction  of  7  (a) ,  and  run  absolutely  and 
directly  counter  to  the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act  itself, 
which  has  been  our  law  for  several  years. 

I  believe  that  on  this  phase  of  the  pending  debate  I  have 
concluded  the  thought  which  I  had  wished  to  lay  before  the 
Senate.  There  are  several  facts  involving  the  principle  on 
which  I  shall  submit  my  views  in  due  course.  In  a  sense.  I 
have  touched  upon  certain  phases  of  them  in  the  course  of 
-the  colloquies  we  have  had  here,  interesting  and  probing 
and  informative  discussions.  But  the  contention  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  willing  to  abandon  the  posi- 
tion which  their  Congress  has  heretofore  taken  for  them  and 
take  steps  which  will  Inevitably,  in  my  humble  judgment, 
lead,  first,  to  our  participation  indirectly  in  the  war.  and 
later  to  our  participation  directly  in  the  war,  is  one  which  I 
desire  to  see  debated,  first,  because  of  our  undertaking,  the 
way  the  joint  resolution  would  permit,  to  furnish  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  implements  of  war;  secondly,  to  extend  unlimited 
credit  for  the  purchase  and  acquisition  of  such  arms,  which 
today  is  forbidden,  but  under  the  pending  joint  resolution 
would  be  permitted. 

In  the  second  place,  I  believe  we  should  make  no  change 
whatever  In  the  existing  law  with  reference  to  the  sections 
under  which  interests  have  accrued,  and  riglits,  powers,  and 
liabilities  have  been  created.  It  is  true  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution would  repeal,  and  I  think  it  is  generally  realized  that 
if  it  is  passed  as  drafted  it  will  repeal  every  existing  neutral- 
ity law  on  the  books  today  contained  in  the  joint  resolutions 
of  1935  and  1937.  Consequently  and  until  and  unless — which 
is  more  important — ^unless  the  President  shall  find  that  there 
exists  a  state  of  war,  and  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  protect 
our  peace  smd  to  promote  our  security,  he  need  not  issue  a 
proclamation.  If  he  does  not  issue  It,  we  will  have  no  pro- 
tection. The  repealer  will  operate,  taking  off  the  books  the 
statute  under  which  we  now  are  secure.  If  he  does  not  issue 
a  proclamation,  there  never  will  be  set  in  motion  the  train 
of  circumstances  which  It  Is  said  will  lead  to  a  degree  of 
security  as  provided  in  the  first  eight  sections  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

With  these  thoughts,  Mr.  President,  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senators  who  have  participated  in  the  discussion  and  assisted 
In  extracting  and  exposing  for  considered  judgment  the  vari- 
ous views  we  have  heard  discussed  in  my  time.  I  am  very 
grateful  to  the  Senators  who  have  assisted  me.  I  believe 
sufficient  has  been  said  by  me  to  demonstrate  that  the  joint 
resolution  requires  more  exploratory  research  than  has  here- 
tofore been  directed  toward  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  Axjsttk  in  the  chair). 
Ttie  question  is  on  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark]  to  the  amendment  of  the  com- 
mittee to  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  BARKTiEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Byrd 

Prazler 

Holman 

Andrews 

Byrnes 

George 

Holt 

A&bUTBt 

Capper 

Gerry 

Hughe* 

Austin 

Caraway 

Gibson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Bailey 

Cliandler 

Glllett« 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Bankhead 

Chavez 

Green 

King 

Barbour 

Clark,  Idaho 

GufTey 

LaFoUette 

Barkley 

Clark,  Mo. 

Gumey 

Lee 

BUbo 

Connally 

Hale 

XiOdge 

Borah 

Danaher 

HaiTlflon 

Lucas 

Bridges 

Davis 

Hatch 

Lundeen 

Brown 

DonahfT 

Hayden 

McCarran 

Bulow 

Downey 

Herring 

McKeilar 

Burke 

EUeiuler 

HIU 

licMary 

ll 
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Maliincy 

Pepper 

Slattery 

Vandenberg 

Mrad 

Pittrimn 

Sir.athers 

Van  Nuys 

M:.>r 

Radcllffe 

Stewart 

Wagner 

M.n-  :.n 

R/»ed 

Tart 

Walsh 

M  i.-raj 

U^ynolda 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Wheeler 

Nfciy 

Rijssfll 

Thomas.  Utah 

White 

N>:rTi3 

Schwartz 

Tobey 

WUey 

Nve 

Schwellenbach 

Townsend 

O  Mahonty 

Sheppard 

Truman 

Overun 

Sb.p&tead 

Tyd:nK3 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Ninety-three  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  the  widespread  discussion  of 
neutrahty  legislation  in  recent  years  has  centered  around  vital 
mca-sures  of  national  defense,  defense  against  involvement  in 
conflicts  not  of  our  concern.  Yet  deep  in  our  hearts  we 
prayed  that  our  action,  or  omission  to  act,  would  never  have 
to  be  tested  against  the  reality  of  foreign  war  on  a  continental 
scale.  The  American  people  and  the  American  Congress  face 
that  test  today. 

As  we  ponder  the  problems  which  It  becomes  our  fateful 
duty  to  resolve,  our  minds  inevitably  go  back  to  that  period 
within  our  own  lifetime,  when  America  threw  its  resources 
and  its  manhood  into  the  scales  of  a  European  war.  That 
titanic  effort  brought  victory  to  our  arms;  but  the  permanent 
peace  we  fought^or  has  not  been  achieved.  Once  again  large 
parts  of  Europe  are  standing  to  arms.  Once  again  western 
civilization  retreats  before  the  grim  and  tragic  business  of 
war. 

Confronted  with  this  spectacle,  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  this  Nation  sjieak  to  us  with  one  voice  and  one  plea — 
to  isolate  ihem  from  the  danger  of  involvement  in  this  or  any 
other  war.    It  can,  it  must  be  done. 

We  do  not  undertake  that  task  in  a  period  of  urgent  national 
emergency.  There  is  no  present  threat  to  American  security. 
Short  of  an  attack  upon  the  Western  Hemisphere,  I  ran  fore- 
see no  challenge  to  our  national  interest  which  would  justify 
our  bf'comtng  involved  in  any  conflict  anywhere.  I  do  not 
believe  that  involvement  against  our  will  is  predestined  or 
Inevitable.  I  stand  today  upon  the  statement  I  made  a  year 
ago  to  the  people  of  my  State: 

I  will  never  vote  to  send  troops  to  Europe  to  fight  In  any  war. 
I  am  unalterably  opijcsod  to  our  country's  beccmini?  embroiled  in 
the  rivalries  and  the  hatreds  of  the  European  Continent.  Our 
policy  should  be  to  go  about  our  peaceful  missions,  without  fear  of 
anyone  and  wr.hou:  ar.yui.e's  favor,  taking  sides  with  none  and  free 
from  entanglements  with  all. 

I  daresay  every  Senator  on  this  floor  subscribes  to  that 
statement  of  America's  historic  foreign  policy,  thares  that 
determination  to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars.  So  long  as 
we  are  unanimou.s  in  that  judgment,  the  peace  and  safety  of 
America  are  definitely  assured.  So  long  as  we  are  of  one 
mind  and  one  objective,  the  free  discusSiOn  of  sincere  differ- 
ences as  to  method5  can  only  strengthen  our  purpose  and  light 
the  way  to  its  fulfillment. 

After  the  most  careful  study  of  the  legislative  details  which 
divide  us.  I  am  convinced  that  the  changes  in  our  neutrality 
law  reported  by  the  committee  give  the  best  promise  of  keep- 
ing America  out  of  war  end  keeping  war  away  from  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  solution  of  all  the  problems 
under  discussion  lies  in  the  answer  to  three  simple  questions: 

First.  Hew  much  of  our  trade  with  belligerents  is  covered 
by  the  embargo  against  •arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war"? 

Second.  What  risks  of  involvement  arise  from  trade  with 
the  belligerents  in  articles  which  may  be  exported  under  the 
present  law? 

Third.     What  are  materials  of  war? 

Each  of  the^e  questions  is  a  factual  question.  Each  of 
them  can  be  answered  by  reference  to  our  own  experience. 

The  first  question  we  want  to  ask  ourselves.  I  repeat,  is  this: 
How  much  of  our  trade  with  belligerents  is  covered  by  the 
embargo  against  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war? 

The  best  answer  to  that  question  will  be  found  by  referring 
back  to  our  trade  w.th  the  belligerents  in  the  World  War. 
Here  on  my  derk  are  the  official  records  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  sunmiarizing  our  foreign  trade  month  by  month. 
item  by  item,  country  by  country,  at  a  time  when  war  laged 
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not  merely  on  the  western  front  but  in  evpry  quarter  of  the 
globe  outside  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Tliese  records  dis- 
close that,  contrary  to  the  genf ral  belief,  the  exp<^rt  of  articles 
now  emibargoed  was  a  very  minor  factor.  ii-;d?ed. 

In  the  critical  30-month  period  between  the  outbreak  of  the 
World  War  and  January  1917,  when  the  announced  resump- 
tion of  unrestricted  U-boat  warfare  clearly  foreshadowed  our 
intervention,  we  exported  to  the  entire  world  almo.st  $9,960.- 
OCO.OOO  worth  of  commodities,  of  which  $7,540,000,000  repre- 
stnted  experts  to  the  principal  allied  countries — the  United 
Kingdom.  Canada,  Australia.  Prance.  lUily,  Ru.ssia,  and  Japan. 
In  this  great  volume  of  trade  our  world  experts  of  firearms, 
amm.unition.  gunpowder,  explosives,  shells,  airplanes,  and  the 
like  amounted  to  about  $980,000,000.  If  we  attribute  all  these 
mumtioni  exports  to  Allied  orders,  we  find  that  art:cle.s  on  the 
present  embargo  list  constituted  less  than  10  percent  of  our 
world  exports  and  13  percent  of  our  experts  to  the  Allies. 
Even  if  we  assume,  contrary  to  all  probability,  that  none 
of  our  peacetime  volume  cf  exports  to  the  Allies  was  devoted 
to  war  uses,  and  consider  solely  the  wartime  increase  in 
exports,  we  find  that  about  four  out  of  every  five  dollars' 
worth  of  exports  to  the  Allies  represented  articles  not  on  the 
embargo  list. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  tables  I  and  II, 
which  I  have  prepared,  setting  forth  these  figures  in  detail. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  our  World  War  trade 
swelled  to  vast  proportions  because  of  transactions  not  in 
armaments  but  in  ordinary  every-day  items  like  machinery, 
wheat,  iron  and  steel  products,  copper,  brass,  tobacco,  meats, 
and  su.:;ar.  For  example,  in  the  30-month  period  I  have 
referred  to,  the  wartime  incrcaoc  in  the  value  of  our  world 
exports  of  foodstuffs  alone  was  one  and  a  half  times  that  of 
articles  on  the  embargo  list. 

With  the  vast  expansion  of  armament  production  abroad 
and  the  consequent  greater  need  for  raw  or  semifinished 
m.aterials  instead  of  completed  impU.ments  of  war,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  suppose  that  the  proportion  of  our  exports  to  the 
belhpiernnts  affected  by  the  embargo  would  be  ev-  n  .'^mailer 
now  than  in  the  last  war.  In  reality,  the  emb.irgo  will  not 
dimini.-^h  our  export  volunie  at  all,  since  a  prohib  tion  apainst 
finished  implements  of  war  is  very  likely  to  result  in  an 
increase  in  the  volulne  of  raw  and  semifinished  materials  from 
which  the  completed  implements  could  be  readily  fashioned. 

This  is  what  experience  and  reason  tell  us  about  the  com- 
modities to  be  exported  to  the  bcUigercnLs.  On  the  volume 
of  this  trade  the  arms  embargo  is  likely  to  have  no  effect 
whatever. 

The  second  factual  question  on  which  we  need  light  is  this: 
What  risks  of  involvement  arise  f.-om  trade  with  the  bel- 
ligerents in  articles  which  may  be  exported  under  the  present 
law? 

Tlie  record  of  our  experience  between  1914  and  1917  tells 
us  that  unrestricted  trade  with  belligerents  is  fraught  with 
peril  to  our  neutrality  and  our  national  security.  The  dangers 
that  beset  American  cargoes,  ships,  and  seamen  traveling  in 
the  war  zones  have  been  referred  to  a2;ain  and  again  in  this 
debate,  and  require  no  repetition  by  mo.  The  press  and  the 
rad'o  bring  us  daily  reminders  of  the  probable  fate  of  any 
vessel  of  any  nation  which  ventures  near  the  theater  of  war. 
I  do  want  to  emphasize  two  facts.  First,  these  dangers  exist 
whether  the  articles  transported  are  arms,  foodstuffs,  or  gen- 
eral cargo.  Second,  they  exist  not  merely  in  respect  to  any 
wartim.e  increase  in  exports  but  to  our  normal  peacetime 
experts  as  well.  In  the  last  2  years  the  present  belliqerents 
consumed  almost  50  percent  of  our  peacetime  exports  to  the 
whole  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  printed  at  the  close  of  my 
remarks  tables  III  and  IV,  showing  in  detail  the  figures  on 
our  foreign  trade  in  1937  and  1938. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  these  circumstances  pre- 
sent us  with  a  clear-cut  choice.    If  we  want  to  engage  once 
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more  in  the  diplomatic  protests  and  recriminations  that 
marked  our  relations  with  the  belligerents  in  the  World 
War  prior  to  our  entry,  if  we  propose  to  renew  the  claims 
we  then  made  that  complete  freedom  of  the  seas  in  trading 
With  belligerents  is  among  "the  most  sacred  rights  of  our 
Nation  and  our  people,"  then  we  should  make  no  change  in 
the  Neutrality  Act.  But  to  permit  that  history  to  repeat  itself 
is  to  generate  the  gravest  menace  to  our  national  interest 
inherent  in  the  present  European  war.  Few  today  would  in- 
sist on  following  any  such  negative  program,  the  probable 
consequences  of  which  are  all  too  apparent  within  the  mem- 
cry  of  us  all.  To  my  mind,  no  sacrifice  of  commercial  ad- 
vantage would  be  too  great  to  avoid  these  consequences. 

The  measure  reported  by  the  committee  would  remove 
these  all  too  obvious  dangers,  at  tremendous  sacrifice  to  our 
industries  and  our  shipping.  Under  Its  terms  no  American 
vessel  could  carry  any  passengers  or  goods  to  any  belligerent, 
or  travel  through  any  combat  areas  as  determined  by  the 
President.  Bell;gercnts  could  buy  supplies  in  the  United 
States  only  by  taking  title  to  the  goods  at  the  American  sea- 
board, and  transporting  them  in  their  own  ships  at  their 
own  risk. 

The  joint  resolution  does  not  stop  with  these  necessary 
safeguards.  It  closes  the  loopholes  in  the  present  neutrality 
law  at  every  other  point  where  actual  experience  has  been 
our  best  teacher. 

By  prohibiting  the  arming  of  Amicrican  merchant  ships 
traveling  anywhere  on  the  high  seas,  the  joint  resolution  com- 
pletely eliminates  the  dangers  of  involvement  arising  from 
any  practice  of  "armed  neutrality." 

By  limiting  commercial  credits  to  belligerents  to  90  days 
without  renewal,  and  requiring  cash  in  case  of  default  on  a 
single  transaction,  the  joint  resolution  removes  any  danger 
of  a  credit-inflated  war  boom  such  as  we  experienced  in 
1915-17.  While  I  believe  these  unusually  restrictive  provi- 
sions adequately  safeguard  us  against  financial  involvement, 
I  suggested  in  committee,  in  order  to  make  assurance  doubly 
sure,  that  we  place  all  transactions  with  belligerents  on  a 
strictly  cash  basis.  It  should  be  clearly  realized,  however, 
that  the  pending  measure  is  the  most  restrictive  neutrality 
legK>lution  that  has  ever  been  offered  in  this  country  or  in 
any  other  country.  Such  have  been  the  efforts  of  the  com- 
mittee to  provide  absolute,  strict  neutrality. 

Some  Senators  have  suggested  that  in  time  these  restric- 
tions on  credit  will  be  relaxed.  My  answer  is  that  if  such 
changes  are  made,  it  wiU  be  this  body  that  will  make  them. 
The  restrictive  provisions  remain  in  the  law  unless  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  modifies  them.  It  will  be  our  re- 
sponsibility, not  the  Executive's. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  | 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  pointed  out  that 
in  no  law  thus  far  enacted  by  Congress  on  this  subject — and, 
so  far  as  I  recall,  in  no  bill  introduced  by  any  Senator  on  the 
subject — has  there  been  any  requirement  for  what  we  ordi- 
narily term  cash. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  None  of  the  laws  has  required  that,  and 
none  of  the  bills  introduced  by  any  Senator  required  it. 
As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  so  forcefully,  the  provision 
in  the  joint  resolution  is  restrictive  with  respect  to  credit  as 
compared  to  any  other  law  heretofore  enacted  or  any  bill 
heretofore  introduced. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  stated  just  a  moment  ago  that  no  Con- 
gress and  no  country  that  I  know  of  has  ever  proposed  a 
neutrality  law  so  restrictive  upon  its  own  nationals  as  the 
proposed  legislation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  Is  undoubtedly  true;  and  it  is  par- 
ticularly pertinent  with  respect  to  what  seenxs  to  be  a  public 
misapprehension  of  the  term  "cash  and  carry."  There  has 
never  really  been  any  such  thing. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  That  is  true.  Not  even  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  neutrality  legislation  have  hitherto  believed  It 
necessary  to  go  so  far  in  restrictions  on  commercial  credit. 
The  present  law  puts  no  definite  limitations  on  commercial 
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credits,  except  the  President's  discretion.  That  Is  the  present 
law,  which  some  Senators  now  wish  to  retain  unchanged. 
Indeed,  the  able  members  of  the  Senate  Munitions  Com- 
mittee, as  a  result  of  their  exhaustive  investigations.  Intro- 
duced in  1936  a  bill  permitting  commercial  credits  up  to  6 
months,  at  the  discretion  of  the  President.  I  refer  to  S. 
3478,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session. 

In  this  connection,  I  heard  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
say  that  section  7  (b)  does  not  Interfere  with  outstanding 
debts.  Of  course,  no  Congress  has  ever  attempted  to  do  any 
such  thing.  The  Johnson  Act,  which  we  were  all  so  happy 
to  support,  and  which  is  the  law  of  the  land,  has  a  provision 
exempting  "the  renewal  or  adjustment  of  existing  Indebted- 
ness." The  present  law  has  a  similar  provision.  Of  course, 
any  other  policy  would  be  unthinkable  under  the  circum- 
stances.   It  would  be  an  Impairment  of  contracts. 

Each  of  these  changes  In  the  present  law  apphes  without 
discrimination  to  all  belligerents.  It  vests  little,  if  any,  dis- 
cretion in  the  Chief  Executive.  Each  of  them  Is  a  vital  step 
in  the  direction  of  securing  lasting  peace  for  the  United 
States. 

For  a  time  the  proponents  of  the  arms  embargo  criticized 
this  or  that  aspect  of  the  proposal  under  discussion  without 
putting  forward  a  proposal  of  their  own.  We  are  now  told, 
however,  that  they  would  favor  the  committee  bill  if  the 
arms  embargo  were  retained  and  all  other  commodities  were 
sold  on  a  strict  cash-and-carry  basis.  This  has  the  advan- 
tage of  narrowing  the  area  of  disagreement;  but.  more  im- 
portant, it  establishes  a  point  of  reference  against  which 
the  soundness  of  the  arms  embargo  can  be  definitely 
measured. 

The  question  that  naturally  arises  is  this:  If  all  these  other 
changes  are  approved  as  strengthening  our  neutrahty  under 
international  law  and  improving  our  safeguards  against  in- 
volvement, why  should  not  the  munitions  provisions  of  the 
law  be  made  consistent  with  them? 

I  am  indeed  mindful  of  the  sincerity  and  earnestness  with 
which  the  embargo  provision  has  been  supported  by  able  and 
distinguished  Senators;  but  I  find  myself  unable  to  agree 
either  that  the  arms  embargo  represents  the  moral  judgment 
of  the  American  people,  cur  indispensable  defense  against 
war.  or  the  symbol  of  our  neutrality.  In  my  Judgment, 
the  embargo  introduces  an  inconsistent  and  arbitrary  factor 
into  our  neutrality  law.  tending  to  break  down  public  confi- 
dence in  its  efficacy  and  wisdom. 

Able  Senators  have  Insisted  that  as  a  matter  of  broad  policy 
America  should  not  traffic  In  war  materials.  But  if  j)ur  pur- 
pose is  not  to  supply  belligerents  with  commodities  necessary 
to  the  waging  of  war.  we  need  the  answer  to  the  last  of  the 
three  factual  problems  I  posed  at  the  outset.  The  decisive 
question  is,  What  are  materials  cf  war? 

To  determine  what  belligerents  require  to  carry  on  modem 
warfare,  let  us  reexamine  the  purchases  by  belligerents  in 
the  United  States  during  the  World  War.  At  a  time  when 
every  resource  was  strained  In  a  mighty  effort  to  feed  the 
war  machine  and  the  popiilation  beliind  the  war  machine, 
about  87  percent  of  the  Allied  purchases  were  in  articles  not 
on  the  present  embargo  list.  Unless  we  are  to  assume  that 
the  Allied  countries  indulged  in  wasteful  luxuries,  we  must 
agree  that  the  87  percent  of  purchases  in  wheat  and  meats, 
cotton  and  petroleum,  brass  and  copper,  tobacco  and  steel, 
were  just  as  vitally  necessary  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  as 
firearms  and  explosives. 

If  we  want  to  know  what  belligerents  need  to  carry  on 
modern  warfare,  let  us  examine  some  typical  hsts  of  contra- 
band of  war.  Indeed,  let  us  examine  the  contraband  list 
enforced  by  the  United  States  in  blockading  Germany  during 
our  participation  in  the  World  War,  Prior  to  our  entry  vari- 
ous items  in  the  British  and  German  contraband  lists,  and 
the  application  of  the  doctrine  of  "continuous  voyage,"  were 
the  subject  of  diplomatic  protests  by  the  United  States.  But 
when  we  entered  the  war  here  were  our  instructions  to  the 
United  States  Navy  commanders.    I  read  them  verbatim: 

COITTKABAITD  LIST 

The  articles  and  materlala  mentioned  In  the  fdlowlng  para- 
graphs (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d).  actuaUy  destined  to  territory  belcog- 
ing  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy  or  to  armed  forces  of  the  eaezuj'. 


1      :; 
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and  the  articles  and  materials  mentioned  In  the  following  para- 
graph (C)  actually  destined  for  the  lase  of  the  enemy  government 
or  It.-  .irmcd  Turces,  are,  unitt.s  exempted  by  treaty,  regarded  as 
contriiband 

lai    Ail  kinds  of  arms,  e^xns.  ammunition,  explosive?,  and  machines 
for  their  maniifucture  or  r'-p.ii; ;  component  part^  therec!;  materials 
or   ir.giedienle    used    In    thtir    manufacture,    articles    necessary    tr 
convt-nifnt  fnr  their  u.«e 
y  I  b  I    All  cuntrlvances  for  or  means  of  transportation  on  land.  In  the 

water,  or  air.  and  machines  used  In  their  manufacture  or  repair; 
component  parts  thereof;  materials  or  Ingredients  used  in  their 
n..ii!;u'acture.  instruments,  articles,  or  animals  necessary  or  con- 
venirn'  for  their  use 

(c  AH  mean.s  of  communication,  tools,  implements.  Instruments, 
equipment,  map."-  pictures  pap>ers.  and  other  articles,  machines,  or 
d<<«umeuts  nectssiiry  cr  convenient  fur  carrying  on  hostile  opera- 
tlcns 

Id)  Com.  bullion,  currency,  evidences  of  debt;  also  metal,  mate- 
rials, di's.  plates,  machinery,  or  other  articles  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  their  manufacture. 

(et  All  kinds  of  fuel.  food.  foodsttiiTs,  feed,  forage,  and  clothing, 
and  urticles  and  matt  rials  used  in  their  manufacture. 

Th.s  contraband  list  includes  every  possible  commodity,  in- 
cluding food;  nothing,  apparently,  is  omitted.  Then  follows 
the  instructions  as  to  destination: 

PPJSTJMPTTON  AS  TO  DESTINATION 

A  destination  for  the  use  of  the  enemy  government  or  its  armed 
forrt.s  is  presumed  to  exist  if  th^  contraband  is  consigned — 

(a)  To  enemy  authorities. 

(b)  To  a  port  of  equipment  or  mpply  of  the  armed  forces  of  the 
enemy  or  other  place  serving  as  a  base  for  such  armed  forces. 

(CI  To  a  contractor  or  a^ent  in  enemy  territory  who.  by  common 
knowledge,  supplies  articles  of  the  kind  in  question  to  the  enemy 
au'  horities. 

A  destination  to  territory  belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy 
or  to  the  armed  forces  of  the  enemy  •  •  •  Is  presumed  to  exist 
if  the  contraband  is  con.<-igned  "to  order."  "to  order  or  assigns,"  or 
with  an  unnamed  consignee,  but.  in  any  case,  going  to  territory 
beltnrrlng  to  cr  occupied  by  the  enemy,  or  to  neutral  territory  in  the 
vicinity  thereof. 

As  Secretary  Hull  told  the  Senate  committee  in  1936: 

The  situation  when  the  war  ended  apparently  was  that  the  rule 
or  international  law  on  the  subject  of  contraband,  absolute  and 
conditicnal,  had  beon  merged  into  the  one  subject  of  contraband, 
absolute. 

In  the  World  War.  we  not  only  cooperated  with  the  British 
fleet  in  keeping  supplies  out  of  Germany,  but  we  licensed  and 
controlled  the  shipment  of  a  largo  number  of  commodities 
to  all  tile  neutral  countries  that  were  contiguous  to  Germany. 

The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  facts  is  obvious. 
Any  attempt  to  place  a  particular  stigma  on  miuiitions  in  the 
wagmg  of  modern  war  offers  little  comfort  to  those  who 
make  a  habit  of  looking  facts  in  the  face.  Modem  war  is 
not  waged  between  small  aimies  on  a  restricted  battlefield. 
It  (Embraces  every  material  as  well  as  human  resource  of  the 
nations  at  war.  In  such  efforts,  food  may  be  more  important 
thrin  munitions;  raw  materials,  scrap  iron,  and  fuel  more 
urgently  required  than  gunpowder  or  rifle  bullets;  semifin- 
ished materials  mere  urgently  required  than  completed  in- 
struments of  war,  for,  while  a  belligerent  nation  may  have 
munitions  factories,  it  may  not  have  the  materials  with  which 
to  produce  mimitions. 

In  such  circumstances,  the  only  real  embargo  on  war  ma- 
terials is  an  embargo  on  all  trade  with  the  belligerents. 
Unless  we  are  ready  to  adopt  that  proposal,  we  only  obscure 
the  real  issue  by  placing  an  embargo  on  an  insignificant  and 
arbitrarily  selected  group  of  war  materials,  without  even 
banning  the  very  commodities  from  which  those  same  ma- 
terials can  be  readily  made. 

Another  argument  urged  in  one  form  or  another  for  the 
retention  of  the  arms  embargo  is  that  the  sale  of  arms 
would  tend  to  drag  us  into  war.  If  any  such  danger  were 
created  by  lifting  the  embargo,  I  would,  of  course,  oppose 
that  step.  But  I  can  find  no  such  consequence  in  experience 
or  common  sense.  j 

If.  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho  contends,  there  Is  danger  I 
of  sabotage  or  atuck  by  one  belligerent  to  prevent  the  pro-  i 
duction  on  Amtrican  soil  of  some  types  of  war  materials 
needed  by  Its  adversary  and  now  covered  by  the  embargo. 
does  not  the  same  danger  exist  with  reference  to  all  other  ^ 


types  of  war  materials,  not  covered  by  the  embargo,  which 
its  adversary  needs  just  as  badly?  If  such  danger  exists 
at  all.  which  I  seriously  doubt,  is  it  not  present  whether  the 
embarpo  is  retained  or  repealed? 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  insists,  there  is  danger 
that  cash-and-carry  terms  for  the  class  of  war  materials 
now  covered  by  the  embargo  will  develop  into  credit-and- 
carry.  is  not  that  danger  multiplied  many  fmes  with  refer- 
ence to  all  the  other  kinds  of  war  materials  which  may  be 
exported  under  the  present  law?  If  such  danger  exists, 
which  I  seriously  doubt,  is  it  not  present  whether  the  embargo 
is  lifted  or  net? 

If,  as  the  Senator  from  California  has  so  eloquently  and 
sincerely  stated,  there  is  danger  of  economic  repercussions 
from  wartime  export  business,  I  ask  this  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Will  these  repercussions  be  any  less  severe  if  the  arms 
embarfro  is  retained,  and  the  belligerents  purcha.se  the  neces- 
sary volume  of  rav/  or  semifinished  materials  for  completion 
in  their  ovm  plants? 

The  answer  to  all  these  attempts  to  treat  arms  differently 
from  every  other  article  of  commerce  comes  down  to  this: 
The  problems  of  wartime  trade  arise  not  from  selling  the  bel- 
ligerents m.imitions  but  from  selling  the  belligerents  any- 
thing. Every  argument  advanced  as  to  munitions,  if  valid, 
applies  with  far  greater  force  to  all  the  other  war  materials 
not  covered  by  the  embargo,  including  the  very  materials  from 
which  munitions  may  be  made.  It  is  a  delusion  to  focu.s  all 
attention  on  certain  war  materials  having  no  reasonable  rela- 
tion to  om-  RetticR  into  or  staying  our.  of  war.  I  advocate  a 
pclicy  that  is  consistent,  all  embracing,  and  in  line  with  our 
own  experience.  We  should  eliminate  all  commerce  with 
belligerents  by  placing  all  items  of  belligerent  trade  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis.  We  should  place  an  embargo,  not 
upon  a  few  arbitrarily  selected  commodities,  but  upon  ail 
American  ships^  seamen,  and  passengers  whose  entry  into 
war  zones  may  endanger  our  peace.  We  should  place  an 
embargo  on  the  extension  of  credits  that  would  give  us  a 
financial  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the  war.  And  if  we  want 
to  trade  with  belligerents  at  all.  we  should  tiade  in  all  com- 
m.odities  they  want  to  buy  here,  pay  for  here,  and  carry  away 
without  risk  to  our  own  national  interests. 

But  we  are  told  that,  however  justified  or  appropriate  may 
be  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  we  would  violate  international 
law  by  repeaLng  it  now. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  apparent  on  the  face  that  no  such 
rule  exists.  U  no  changes  are  possible,  then  the  constitutional 
authority  of  thi.s  Congress  has  been  suspended  by  the  military 
action  of  foreign  states  in  a  war  not  of  our  concern.  If  no 
changes  are  possibje^  then  Congress  is  not  free  to  establish 
the  cash-and-carry>olicy,  to  keep  our  ships  and  our  citizms 
out  of  combat  zones;  to  prevent  our  ships  from  having  com- 
mercial relations  with  belligerents.  All  the.se  provisions  are 
changes,  vital  changes,  in  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  defi- 
nitely affecUng  the  relative  positions  of  the  belligerents  in 
the  death  struggle  now  in  process.  How  can  those  who  in- 
sist we  cannot  "ciiange  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game," 
v.hcn  the  arms  embargo  is  under  discussion,  favor  as  they 
do  these  other  important  changes  in  the  "rules  of  the  game"? 

Experts  on  international  law  deny  there  is  any  such  rule. 
The  practice  of  neutrals  for  centiu-ies.  including  our  own  ex- 
perience, proves  that  the  so-called  rule  has  no  foundation. 
During  the  Napoleonic  wars  neutrality  laws  were  passed, 
changed,  and  rechanged.  In  1806  we  closed  all  American 
ports  to  certain  British  goods.  In  1807  we  forbade  all  ships 
to  leave  our  shores  for  any  European  port.  Two  years  later 
we  relaxed  this  sweeping  embargo  by  prohibiting  trade  only 
with  England  and  France.  In  more  recent  times  the  Spanish 
embargo  resolution  was  adopted  after  the  outbreak  of  the 
unhappy  civil  strife  in  that  country.  The  present  Neutrality 
Act  was  itself  changed  in  1936  during  the  progress  of  the 
Ethiopian  war.  In  brief,  there  is  no  legal  obstacle  to  change 
if  change  is  desirable  in  our  national  interest. 

The  proposal  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  was  put  forward 
by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  considered 
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by  Congress  during?  the  last  session,  before  any  war  had 
brcken  out.  and  before  it  could  be  known  what  countries 
v.-nuld  throw  their  arms  or  their  weight  into  the  struprle. 
The  it'sue  was  postponed  in  July  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
Committee  after  the  House  had  approved  a  bill  lifting  the 
embargo  in  part,  as  to  implements  of  war.  The  task  the 
Senate  left  unfinished  then  we  are  engaged  in  completing 
now.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  not  an  isclated  is;ue 
now  rai.sed  for  the  first  time  in  order  to  help  one  beUjcrerent 
cr  hurt  another.  It  is  only  one  item  in  a  complete  rcvi.-ion 
and  impiovement  of  our  Neutrality  Act,  undertaken  "for  the 
purpose  of  t)etter  safeguarding  our  rights  and  interests  as  a 
reutral."  As  such  it  cannot  be  regarded  in  any  quarter  as  an 
unfriendly  act. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  international  law  would  sanction 
retention  of  the  embargo  as  well  as  its  repeal.  We  can  adopt 
either  course  and  be  within  our  rights  under  international 
law.  The  choice  is  for  us  to  make  as  a  matter  of  domestic 
policy.  No  belligerent  is  in  a  position  to  complain  that  we 
choose  the  course  followed  by  our  own  country  from  the 
administration  of  George  Washington  until  very  recent  times, 
and  by  most  of  the  other  great  nations  of  the  world  for  cen- 
turies, including  the  present  belligerents  when  they  happened 
to  be  neutrals. 

The  argument  that  lifting  the  embargo  would  be  unfair 
to  a  particular  belligerent  has  no  basis  in  international  law. 
It  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  the  entirely  neutral 
action  of  the  United  States  and  the  incidental  effect  of  that 
action  on  the  belligerents  in  a  particular  struggle.  We  seek 
to  establish  the  cash-and-carry  policy,  to  keep  our  ships  out 
of  war  zones,  to  prohibit  loans  to  belligerents,  because  we 
believe  such  restrictions  will  promote  our  neutrality  and  pre- 
serve cur  peace.  Tliese  provisions,  like  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  may  have  varying  effects  on  the  fortunes  of  different 
belligerents.  One  belligerent  may  be  hurt  by  lifting  the  em- 
bargo, another  may  be  hurt  by  the  strict  carry  provision 
and  the  prohibition  against  loans,  and  so  on.  But  any  at- 
tempt by  a  neutral  to  adapt  each  provision  of  its  legislation 
with  an  eye  to  the  particular  confiict,  to  equalize  all  the  geo- 
graphical, military,  and  economic  factors  affecting  the  bel- 
ligerents' positions,  would  be  a  gross  intervention  in  the  con- 
flict and  a  violation  of  international  law.  Nor  would  it  bo 
possible  for  us  to  accomplish  (his  if  we  tried,  in  view  of  tho 
shifting  balance  of  sympathetic  alliances,  the  course  of  the 
war,  and  other  factors  which  we  can  neither  foresee  nor 
control. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  say  that  if  we  steer  a  neutral  course 
by  s(  lling  to  belligerents  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  a  huge 
volume  of  certain  types  cf  war  materials,  we  cannot  ba  un- 
neutral by  selling  a  small  volume  of  other  war  materials  on 
the  same  basis.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  argue  that 
we  must  refuse  to  sell  arms  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  be- 
cau=e  that  might  aid  a  belligerent  sea  power  should  in  all 
consistency  demand  that  we  embargo  all  the  rest  of  cur  ex- 
ports because  they  likewise  aid  that  sea  power.  If  a  belliger- 
ent has  cause  for  objection  as  to  the  export  of  seme  war 
materials,  it  has  equal  if  not  greater  cause  for  objection  as  to 
all  other  war  materials.  In  my  judgment,  to  treat  some  war 
materials  differently  from  others  would  ultimately  invite 
man  pulation  of  our  foreign  trade  with  an  eye  to  its  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  the  war.  That  temptation  for  meddling 
and  intervention  can  be  avoided  by  a  uniform  cash-and-carry 
practice  applicable  without  discrimination  to  all  trade  with 
all  the  warring  nations. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  deep 
yearning  of  all  America  for  uninterrviptcd  peace  will  be  fully 
reeJizod  through  the  enactment  of  the  joint  rescluLion  under 
con.'-ideration.  But  even  within  the  framework  of  that  law. 
incidents  may  arise  and  propaganda  will  undoubtedly  be 
fortlicoming  to  disturb  our  peaceful  pursuits  and  shake  our 
neutral  purpose.  In  the  difficult  times  that  lie  ahead,  in- 
creased measures  for  national  defense  and  unswerving  unity 
of  national  effort  will  keep  this  Nation  in  the  path  of  peace. 


Under  the  experienced  and  inspiring  ler.dership  cf  a  President 
who  has  proved  equal  to  every  ciisis.  we  f.icc  calmly  what  the 
future  may  bring,  secure  in  cur  democratic  strength  and  con- 
fident in  our  national  destiny. 
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Total I.KkS.  S27.01X)    3.316.719.000  '2,  33fi.  51.1,  OlX)    7,  .143.  061,  000 


Intal  fTportjt  to 
ITinripal  allies  (30 
niirith.'ii. . . 

lolal  fxi'ort!'  to  all 
countries  (30 
niotllw; 


7,  543, 061. 000 
9,  S57,  S39, 000 


'  Ki  -fxixirus  are  exclii'leil. 

Pnu'ee    Monthly  Surnninrj-  of  Foreipn  Comraercc  of  the  United  States,  1912-17 

(Dc'iiaJtuK  nt  of  C'unjrm-rcej- 

Table  II 

Umtcd  States  peacetime  exports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 

ments  of  ivar  i 


1 

J.-in.  I- 

June30, 

It/1 2 

Year  ond- 
inc  June 
30,  1913 

Yc.ir  end- 
inc  June 
30,  I'JH 

Total;  30- 
rnnnth 
period 

Fir  iirrrs  

.*!  ir;  li.;..5  laml  parts) .       -_   

Kipl.-iv.'s  (JneJudine  cftrtriilees, 
(l\r,arr.ito,  and  gunpowder i 

*l.f<.\.ni-<o 
51.  (XX) 

2.  440.  (XX) 

$3,971,000 
M.iXX) 

5,  267, 000 

$3,  442.  (XX) 

lN\0O0 

6.  272.  fXXI 
9.  902.  (XX) 

$0,  264, 000 
320,000 

13,979,000 

Tdal 

4.  342.  (Kiri 

9.319.000 

23.  .163, 000 

Export?    to    all    countries     (30 
I : . . ,  1 1 1  lis !             

23,  .103. 000 

1 

T:.  cxport«  are  exrludid      .\11  item<;  idei-.tifled  fv<:  "arms,  amnuoitinn.  ard  iiTiple- 
n  er.t^  of  war"  lu  the  I're.'iideril  proclamation  of  May  1,  1937,  have  iea'i  included. 

United  States  u^irtime  exports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 

of  war'- 


Firi^am?        - 

Air|ilan<\s  (and  parts) .. . .  _ 

K\pl"Si\cs  iin.'ludin;^'  cartridHfS, 
dynamite,  and  gunpowderj 

Total 


Year  end- 

ine  June 
30,  1915 


Year  cnd- 
ini:  Juno 
30.  1913 


Julv  1- 
I)-t    30, 

191ti 


Total,  30- 
month 
period 


$9,471,000    $1<J.  06.1.  000    SCO.  41'^.  000      $57.  90S.  ODO 
1,,'>4U,  OOO  i     7,(100.0.10  SH*!,  000  I       9,  486, 0(X) 


41,476.000  '467,nS1.000    102.6.3.1,000 

911,192,000 

.12.  491.  OfXI    492.  1 16.  r.'X)    431,  0.39.  (XX) 

, 

978,  676,  OOO 

E  xportsio  all  countries  (30  months)  j. L B7S,  076, 000 

\ \ i \ 

'  RrMx;>'irls  are  pxrluded.     .Ml  items  identified  as  "arms,  ammunition,  and  implj- 
ments  of  war"  in  the  Prrsidint's  procLimation  of  Maj'  1,  1937,  have  been  included. 

Source-  Monthly  Summary  of  Foreign  Commerce  of  the  United  States,   1912-17 
(Deparimeul  of  Commerce;. 
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Table  III 
Vnited  States  peacetime  exports  to  the  present  belligerents 


1037 


lais 


AU  c«ountri<»s. 


rnitpri  Kingflotn 

•  inula , 

Frariov . 

Hn'Kh  So>uh  Africa I. 

N.'wfo.iRH.ltiti  1  rvnd  I.ahrador 

Hr  -Lst.  In.):a  , 

roliin'l  iin  !  Uaniiu 

Nf\»  Z«iilanJ 


ToU!.  prindpal  Alli<>s 


n.  MM.  U\7. 000  ,     $3.  OM.  095. 000 


sw,  4'Ki,  rtnrt 

fll|f»,  Tlf'i,  (KKI 

im.  .•>.  1)1)1) 
K->,  rsi.t**) 

~{,  .M7,  (XK) 
3y,  .SST.  (KW 
43.717  IKK) 

23.  ssi.rxK) 


5-M. 

1-.M 

omi 

4'" 

^^<l^,i. 

iirii) 

13.i, 

Mr, 

iif') 

70 

(k:. 

inkl 

(W. 

I'.Zi 

oni) 

7 

6" 

uri 

3.T 

7m 

(UK) 

24. 

r.9fi.  (Km 

23.3»J6,0OO 

1.  4"n  0.V,.  000  I       l.lvl.OlZOOO 


Total.  OrpattT  nrrrnany. 

T..t'ii.  K-niL'.T'Ti'- 


126.  M3. 000 
1 ),  23.3. 000 


139.  .17(5. 000 


134.081.000 


1,'Jli.  CiJ,  000  ,       1.  4*7.  (RJ3,  UOO 


VomiiieTct 


K  jr. 


;r.l.   .if  til,.  rLiiioJ  Sta.,< -i.  Ciirnlir  Y'-ar  l'».is  i  I).';>HrI:r.cnt  of 
Table  TV 
United  States  peacetime  export::  (by  principal  cormnodities) 


r.i!7 


I'lt^ 


NT<if';'nnrv  ^___ ^ 

Tf^"'!"'!:!!  in  1  tT>'1ii'"~     

AtiUiiiiotnif-.  (r«rT,v  Hill!  litTP-worifS 

Crtliiii.  (inriiiniif  .(■iur''vl         

Ir^n-  a'li!  <'(■<■;  rii.!'  [ii-iviuot-S 

TolrnOfM,  ii'uii-iiiiif^riiir.il         

Ct  i'iiii.'h!>  iri'l  rvlMir-.l  proilucLs 

Wht-tf.  inciri'linc  flour    .     _    _.. 

Fniit-.  sri'l  nut.-  

f«irr 

•  ""[-["T.  im-iii'Iinj  ori'  ji:  1  m'inuf!irtnr*'s 
AirtTHfl.  iiifliriinj  [»irts'inl  aotvrs-^iri-s 
CoU^n  niar.':Iui.:uri'.i,  incliiUiuj;  yarns  ... 
Toal  fin.)  r»ik>> 

l'aclviu!.'-t  iiu»»'  pni'iiict-;       

Imn  arnl  sii^^M    ..li-jruTd  manufactures) 
Su«-t:.iI1  proJui'ts    _    .._ 


37fi. 

3v;. 

IM4. 

i:«i 

M. 
8.'. 

\. 
9;. 
.v.*. 
5^. 
67. 
42. 

5:. 

5J. 


inn,  (Of) 

iOCt  fKT) 
!K  H ),  I «  » I 

7im  iro 
li)ii  i>"«) 

Sml  ())K> 

't.  <1    (KlO 

i»¥l.  I  mo 
^^).  UK) 
<*>!.  (KK) 
'•..Ki.  .1{)I1 
4<»i  KH) 
7nr),  fKK) 
t<IO.  >)IK] 
ii<»».  (KX) 
Mf).  OilO 
71KJ.U00 


t(v-. 

270. 
2> 

im! 

l.^^ 

!>.. 

HM. 
«*, 
94. 

57 
.V, 
4^ 

43 , 
35, 


•  im.  I  in  ) 
r,nn.  nof) 

4<K).  IJI»I 

7n(i,  loi 
:itK),  e»m) 
700.  (KK) 
•:XH).  IKK) 

:ioo.  01X1 
ifpij.  i)i») 

.'>•«).  U 10 
SKI.  ma] 

'J<KI.  IKIO 

iKli.  .KiO 
ym.  ii» 
I II HI.  tm.) 
:vui.  iMii 
71)1 1,  ixio 


J^iirr*.    Forrijn  Tr\.1e  of  tho  Unitp.l  ?i:(U»s,  CalfTiflar  Yi-ir  I'.ns  fDf  tmrtinent  of 
Luuiuitiruv/ 

The  PREJSroiNG  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Clark  I  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Pill  MAN.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clrrk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  Lheir  names: 


AdarrM 

Andrews 

Ash  urst 

Austin 

Ballry 

BAnkhe«d 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Biibo 

Borah 

Bridcres 

Brown 

Bulow 

Burke 

BvTd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chandler 

Ch*veB 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Ooniiaiiy 

Daiiaher 


Davl.s 

Dou&hey 

Downey 

El  lender 

Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

G 1  bson 

Otilett« 

Gret  n 

GufTry 

Ciiirney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatrh 

Hayden 

Herring 

H:U 

Hoi  man 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Oallf . 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 


La  F>3llette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKsllar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Mead 

MilJex 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Plttnian 

Radcllffe 

Reed 

Reynolds 

Russell 


SohwartT; 

SchweUenbach 

Sheppard 

Shipstead 

Slattery 

Smathers 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tobey 

Towiisend 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

WTUto 

Wiiey 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-three  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wisli  to  be  reasonably  brief 
and,  if  not  interrupted.  I  hope  to  come  to  my  conclusion  within 
30  or  40  minutes.  I  also  hope  to  avoid  the  spirit  of  debate 
and,  so  far  as  I  may.  to  maintain  and  encourage  the  attitude 
of  discussion,  for  the  subject  before  us  is  really  not  one  for 
debate  so  much  as  it  is  one  for  discussion. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  thinking  that  we  have  reached  the 
stage  in  which  we  can  take  a  calmer  view  of  this  whole  sub- 
ject, and  a  more  considerate  view  than  we  could  have  taken 


107.  .S8«.  000 
26.  493, 000 


]  undf^r  the  circumstances  of  our  comin?  here,  and  of  the  excite- 
ment throughout  the  country,  and  within  our  own  hearts. 

I  think  I  can  state  in  advance  the  propositions  around  which 
my  remarks  will  be  made,  as  follow-s:  First,  we  are  all,  Con- 
gress and  the  people,  for  peace.  In  this  war  or  any  other  we 
desire  a  policy  of  neutrality  in  the  interest  of  our  peace.  I 
shall  come  back  to  these  prepositions  in  a  moment. 

Second,  we  are  unwilling  to  take  the  risks  of  a  return  to 
unlimited  exercise  of  our  rights  under  international  'aw.  but 
also  realize  that  it  is  unwise  to  waive  those  rights.  While 
we  are  imposing  restrictions  upon  cur  rights,  probably  we  are 
goin?  to  realize  th"  necessity  for  reservations,  and  I  intend  to 
speak  of  that  in  the  course  of  my  discussion. 

Thii-d  wr  art'  co-ifronted  with  the  rule,  as  stated  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Bor.\h1,  that  there  are  limi- 
tations which  mif?,ht  prevent  change  of  our  course  once  we 
establish  it.  Here  i,>  the  rule  as  he  stated  it.  and  I  think  it  is 
valid.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  is  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
mcment.  bat  I  will  say  in  his  absence  that  the  pre.'=umpt;on 
of  validity  attaches  to  any  statement  of  law  coming  from  liim. 
These  are  his  words: 

I  do  not  contend  that  there  may  net  be  changes  made  upon  the 
part  of  a  n'^utral  during  the  progres.s  of  war.  but  they  caiin.it  Iro 
charge.s  which  atlect  unequally  the  bt-lligoient  nati.ms  or  which  do 
not  rt.\-poct  the  nucrcsts  vt  th.e  br'ligerent  n.itions  as  Ihey  prcvailtd 
at  the  time  the  original  rule  wius  c&tablbhcd. 

Mr.  President,  that  puts  us  on  notice  that  we  are  here 
framing  a  policy  from  which  we  may  find  it  difficult  to  extri- 
cate ourselves,  not  only  with  respect  to  the  existing  war  but 
with  respect  to  any  possible  war,  with  re.^pect  to  the  possi- 
bilities of  war  in  the  Par  East,  for  example.  I  shall  return  to 
discuss  that  point. 

Fourth,  we  are  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the  existing 
law.  It  exposes  both  our  shipping  and  ourselves.  The  Amer- 
ican people,  the  President,  and  the  Congress  feel  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  existing  law  would  almost  surely  involve 
us.  And  not  only  so,  we  have  reason  to  say,  and  I  shall 
undertake  to  show,  that  the  existing  law  is  not  as  neutral  as 
we  could  wish:  that  it  operates  unequally. 

Fifth,  the  proposed  legislation  is  supported  as  a  peace 
measure  for  our  present  purposes,  but  will  it  operate  satis- 
factorily in  the  months  to  come?  I  think  I  can  show  almost 
in  two  or  three  sentences  the  considerations  which  brought 
me  to  decide  for  the  pending  measure,  notwithstanding  some 
sen.so  of  its  defect?,  which  brought  me  to  support  it,  and  to 
support  it  wholeheartedly,  and  to  be  willing  to  go  the  whole 
way  with  those  who  are  supporUng  it,  because  I  consider 
that  it  is  superior  to  the  existing  law  as  a  peace  measure  and 
is  necessary  to  the  preserv-ation  of  our  peace,  and  that  is  the 
main  objective. 

I  intend  in  the  course  of  the  discassion  under  this  fifth 
head  to  undertake  to  show  that  we  have  a  right  to  change  the 
existing  law.  notwithstanding  the  rule  laid  down  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and.  recognizing  fully  the  validity  of 
that  rule,  that  we  have  the  right  to  change  it  on  the  ground 
of  actual  and  of  equitable  notice,  and  on  the  further  ground 
that  It  IS  unequal  in  operation,  and  that  we  propose  to  change 
It  only  with  the  view  of  restoring  equality  where  equality  docs 
not  now  exist.  But.  as  I  have  just  now  said,  we  cannot  always 
maintain  this  attitude;  we  cannot  always  plead  notice  We 
are  now  framing  a  policy  from  which  it  will  be  difficult  to 
extricate  ourselves  in  the  event  we  find  it  necessary  to  our 
interests  or  important  to  our  peace. 

Permit  me  to  say.  Mr.  President,  that  this  question  has 
given  nie  a  very  great  deal  of  concern,  and  I  have  not  cared 
that  the  debate  or  the  discussion  was  prolonged.  I  wish  that 
while  we  are  framing  this  policy  we  may  frame  one  so  sound 
and  so  satisfactory,  so  sure  to  make  for  our  peace  that  we 
will  have  no  regrets  and  no  motive  to  desire  change  I  may 
say  that  that  is  precisely  the  task  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Congress— to  frame  a  policy  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States  by  which  they  can  abide  and  which  will  make  for 
their  peace. 

I  raise  a  question  here  for  Senators  to  think  about-  How 
far  at  ^his  juncture  may  we  assert  rcservaMnns-  how  far 
may  we  give  notice  of  change?    We  are  not  the  only  parties 
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here;  and.  while  in  the  first  flush  of  the  matter  we  may  be 
the  judges  of  our  conduct,  we  are  in  the  realm  of  conscience, 
and  our  appeal  in  the  ultimate  analysis  is  to  be  to  the  con- 
sch-nce  of  all  nations  and  of  history. 

Second — and  this  point  comes  to  me  with  unusual  force, 
and  I  think  this  is  probably  one  of  the  great  inducements 
to  my  speaking  at  this  time — as  to  our  shipping.  The  leg- 
islation now  before  us  presents  a  novelty  in  the  history  of 
nations.  So  far  as  I  know,  for  the  first  time  in  all  history, 
a  crt  at  nation,  with  a  large  fleet  and  a  tremendous  com- 
merce, proposes  in  the  interest  of  peace,  to  remove  its  mer- 
chant fleet  practically  from  the  seven  seas,  at  an  tm.mense 
.sacrifice,  not  only  to  the  operators  and  the  seamen  but  to 
the  nation  and  its  commerce. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  resolved  to  support  the  measure,  and 
when  the  roll  is  called  at  the  end.  whatever  it  may  be,  I 
shall  vote  for  it.  But  I  am  bkewise  hopeful,  and  I  shall 
make  some  rffort  amongst  Senators  on  both  sides — and  there 
ounht  not  reaily  to  be,  seriously  speaking,  two  sides:  I  might 
rath-^r  say  amnngst  the  Senators  of  differing  views,  regard- 
less of  party  and  former  alinements.  to  bring  about  an 
accord  on  this  subject  of  ships,  an  accord  which  will  frame 
a  policy  in  the  interest  of  F>eace,  and  at  the  same  time 
not  make  unnecessary  sacrifices  of  our  shipping  and  our 
ccmmerce. 

Finally.  I  propose  to  say  a  word  about  the  war  scare,  and 
I  bflicve  I  will  develop  the  point  now  instead  of  doing  so 
at  the  end  of  my  speech.  I  think  thror.rihcut  our  land  our 
pof  pie  are  unduly  alarmed:  probably  not  unv.-isely  alarmed, 
bu*  unduly  alarmed.  They  fear  that  we  m,ay  beccm.e  in- 
\'clvcd  in  the  war.  I  can  understand  that,  and  I  would  not 
ch.de  thrm.  Heaven  knows.  I  would  not  repress  in  the 
."^lightest  degree  their  desire  for  peace  or  their  revulsion 
as:i.in3t  war.  I  think  both  feelincs  are  wholesome.  But  I 
do  not  think  we  should  legislate,  nor  do  I  think  they  should 
d'  mand  of  us  that  we  legislate,  under  the  impressions  and 
th"  impulses  of  fear. 

Permit  me  to  make  a  little  d'grcssion.  Even  the  lower 
animals  are  too  wise  to  act  under  the  impulses  of  fear.  If 
a  man  with  a  dos  overtakes  a  covey  of  birds  in  the  field, 
the  birds  do  not  respond  to  the  impulse  of  fear,  but  remain 
where  they  are  until  they  can  collect  their  wits  and  find  the 
best  way  cut. 

'Hiere  is  m.y  little  friend,  the  rabbit.  I  feel  that  I  know 
him  personally.  I  am  sometimes  ashamed  of  my  course  as 
a  boy  and  how  I  pursued  him.  I  would  not  destroy  one  now 
under  any  circumu;tances.  As  we  grow  older  we  grow  kinder. 
He  is  a  perfectly  helpless  little  animal:  he  cannot  run  fast, 
ar.d  he  cannot  fight,  but  he  has  survived  through  the  ages 
in  spite  of  all  the  docs,  and  all  the  men,  and  all  the  guns, 
bf cause  he  has  always  knouTi  how  to  act  in  time  of  danger. 
As  I  said  here  one  day  in  a  little  colloquy,  when  the  rabbit  is 
cv^^rtaken  he  squats.  He  site  perfectly  still  until  he  can  find 
the  be-st  way  out.  Wonderful  little  animal!  He  can  raise 
his  brocd  year  after  year  within  a  hundred  yards  of  a  pack 
of  hounds,  each  one  of  whom  would  slay  him  and  his  little 
ones,  and  he  does  it  because  he  is  too  wise  to  act  under  the 
impulses  of  fear. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  not  going  to  get  into  the  present 
European  war.  I  have  been  writing  to  the  mothers  who  have 
been  writing  to  me.  I  wrote  to  one  today.  She  wanted  to 
know  how  she  could  get  her  boy  into  some  sort  of  training 
for  aviation.  I  said.  "Let  him  go  on  practicing  law.  Let  him 
forget  about  aviation.     He  is  not  gcing  to  get  into  any  war.*' 

If  Senators  will  let  me  be  personal.  I  have  two  boys.  I  am 
not  afraid.  We  are  not  going  to  get  into  this  war.  It  is 
a  European  war.  It  is  not  our  war.  It  is  not  a  world  war. 
There  is  nothing  involved  in  it  that  would  justify  our  get- 
ting into  it.  If  we  were  to  get  into  it.  I  should  think  we 
were  the  greatest  pack  of  fools  history  ever  recorded.  I 
reflect  that  the  Congress  is  afraid  that  the  people  will  be- 
come inflamed  and  push  Congress  into  war.  That  is  our 
attitude.  And  I  reflect  that  the  p^-^ople  are  afraid  that  the 
Congress  will  be  seduced  into  the  war.  There  is  no  reason 
for  any  such  feeling. 


Oh.  there  are  many  considerations.  Mr.  President,  to 
justify  us  in  the  assurance  that  we  are  not  going  to  get  into 
this  war.  Who  declares  war?  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  There  cannot  be  one  without  a  declaration.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  statement  go  to  the  American  people 
that  there  is  not  one  Member  of  the  Congress  who  is  in 
favor  of  hanng  our  country  become  involved  in  this  war. 

We  will  have  an  election  next  year.  Four  hundred  and 
thirty-flve  Members  of  the  House  and  thirty-three  Senators 
will  come  up  for  election.  Not  one  of  them  will  run  on  a 
record  favoring  getting  the  country  into  the  European  war. 

Our  great  Republic  will  name  a  President  next  year,  and 
there  Is  no  one  willing  to  run  for  President  of  the  United 
States  on  a  platform  of  having  gotten  us  into  the  war,  or  being 
ready  to  get  us  into  the  war. 

It  may  be  said.  "It  happened  back  yonder  in  1916.  but  we 
did  get  in."  Well,  we  have  profited  by  that  experience.  It  is 
not  example,  Senators;  it  is  warning,  and  America  is  on 
guard. 

In  the  Sunday  newspapers  I  read  that  the  British  boys  were 
singing,  "We  will  hang  our  wash  on  the  Siegfried  line." 
O.  Mr.  President,  that  is  all  right  for  morale;  that  is  all  right 
for  gaiety.  They  are  not  going  to  hang  any  wash  on  the 
Siegfried  line — anybody's  wash.  There  will  be  arms  and 
bodies  left  on  the  battlefield,  there  will  be  insane  men,  and 
there  will  be  brckcn  hearts  of  a  million  mothers  and  there  \^ill 
be  sad  homes;  there  will  be  incredible  horror  on  the  Siegfried 
line  and  on  the  Maginot  hne. 

Let  all  the  nations  of  the  world  know,  let  Germany  know, 
let  France  know,  and  let  England  know,  and  let  our  blessed 
United  States  know  that  we  have  no  wash  to  hang,  we  have 
no  hearts  to  hang  on  Siegfried  lines  or  Maginot  lines. 

Mr.  President,  we  may  have  our  fears,  we  m^ay  have  our 
revulsion  and  our  horror — and  I  would  not  undertake  to  re- 
press such  feelings,  because  they  are  assets  now — but  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  there  is  not  now  and  there  is  not  going  to  be 
the  slightest  excuse  or  the  slightest  justification  for  this 
Congress  or  the  next  Congress  or  the  Congress  after  the  next 
to  make  a  declaration  of  war.  There  is  not  a  question  under 
the  shining  sun  but  can  be  better  settled  and  for  an  infinitely 
less  cost  by  the  methods  of  peace  than  the  methods  of  war. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  come  back  to  my  proposition.  I  said 
that  we  all — the  Congress  and  the  iJeople — are  for  peace,  and 
for  neutrality  in  the  initrest  of  peace.  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
in  that  great  interest  this  Congress  has  shown  an  entirely 
new  aspect.  There  are  no  party  divisions  here.  All  of  us 
realize  that  on  the  other  side — as  we  speak  of  it — there  are 
eminent  m.en  who  support  the  existing  law,  and  others  who 
support  the  proposed  legislation.  For  the  time  being,  on 
this  side  the  division  over  economic  questions  and  the  division 
over  the  party  struggle  have  been  laid  aside.  We  may  return 
to  them  in  due  season.  None  of  us  waives  anything  on  ac- 
count of  our  attitude.  But  on  the  other  side  and  on  this 
side  there  is  now  only  one  question,  and  that  is.  Under  the 
circumstances  in  Europe,  what  is  the  best  course  in  the  way 
of  neutrality  for  this  country  to  pursue  in  the  interest  of 
our  peace? 

I  stated  as  my  second  proposition  that  we  are  unwilling  to 
take  the  risk  of  returning  to  unlimited  exercise  of  our  rights 
under  international  law.  I  take  it  Senators  know  what  those 
rights  are.  Certainly  I  have  not  the  time  to  expound  them 
all  today.  We  tried  the  exercise  of  those  rights  in  the  years 
prior  to  the  World  War.  and  we  paid  a  bitter  price  for  them. 
We  have  the  right  to  send  our  ships  and  our  commerce  into 
zones  of  danger  and  of  combat,  but  we  feel  that  we  have  had 
enough  of  that. 

In  the  existing  law — I  voted  for  it.  and  I  have  no  apologies 
for  it,  no  regrets  about  it — we  undertook  to  establish  a  course 
of  neutrality  in  advance  of  events.  I  voted  for  it,  because  I 
considered  it  a  magnificent  gesture  for  peace.  It  was,  and 
it  is.  Now  that  we  face  a  different  situation,  I  see — and  I 
hope  other  Senators  see — that  it  is  not  the  best  way  of  peace. 

That  is  no  reproach  to  the  authors  of  the  law.  That  is  no 
reproach  to  the  Congress.  Very  rarely  in  my  experience  have 
we  enacted  a  law  that  we  could  not  improve  in  subsequent 
sessions.    All  we  now  propose  is  to  correct  our  policy  if  we  find 
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thaf  under  th^  existing  law  we  are  not  satisfied  that  the 
p.  ace  of  our  people  is  sufficiently  protected. 

In  the  statement  of  my  second  proposition  I  said  that  we 
do  not  wish  to  waive  our  rights.  That  question  gives  me  a 
great  amount  of  concern.  I  am  not  on  the  Commif.ee  on 
Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate,  and  probably  I  never  shall 
be.  Perhaps  I  have  no  right  to  make  suggestions;  but  I  do 
suggest  that  those  in  charge  of  the  joint  re.^olution  seriously 
con.sider  whether  or  not  we  can  so  enact  this  necessary  legis- 
lation as  to  pr'^serve  at  the  same  time  our  rights  to  the  full 
exercise  of  international  law  if  and  when  we  may  ever  find 
it  necessary  to  do  so.  1  am  not  sure  we  can  do  it;  but  I  am 
sure  that  when  we  enter  upon  the  procedure  of  limiting  the 
exercise  of  our  rights  under  mternational  law  we  are  on  dan- 
gerous groimd.  The  existing  law  informs  us  of  that  fact.  It 
has  got  us  into  a  situation  of  which  we  all  repent. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  argued  with  much  force, 
and  with  an  eloquence  which  always  appeals  to  me — perhaps 
because  he  is  an  orator  and  perhaps  because  I  love  him — that 
we  had  already  reached  a  point  from  which  we  could  not 
extricate  ourselves,  and  that  to  change  the  existing  lav/ 
amounted  to  intervrntion. 

I  am  a  little  afraid  that  even  if  we  should  bf  persuaded 
that  there  is  a  way  to  extricate  ourselve,s  fiom  the  present 
situation,  the  very  argument  I  am  now  making  would  prevent 
me  from  extricating  myself  at  some  future  time.  For  that 
reason  I  wish  tis  to  step  carefully.  I  w:sh  us  to  proceed  with 
all  caution.  I  wi^h  us  to  look  not  only  at  the  existing  situa- 
tion but  at  all  reasonably  possible  situations,  and  realize  that 
we  are  framing  a  policy,  realize  that  this  sovereign  Congress — 
sovereign  in  the  lawmaking  sense — does  have  limitations  in 
conic:enco  and  limitations  in  international  law,  and  that  we 
may  be  passing  an  act  which,  in  our  own  consciences  and  in 
the  consciences  of  the  nations  of  the  earth,  we  cannot 
hereafter  change. 

In  North  Carolina  there  was  a  great  demand  upon  me, 
when  the  war  broke  out  and  when  the  Congress  was  called 
Into  special  session,  to  make  a  statement  of  my  position.  I 
Inserted  a  little  piece  in  the  newspaper  saying  "I  do  not 
know.  My  mind  Is  open,  and  I  hope  nobody  \fcill  hurry  me. 
This  is  not  a  matter  for  people  to  be  hurried  about."  I  took 
my  time  and  reached  my  conclusion. 

I  stated  that  we  are  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  the 
existing  law.  It  is  very  clear  to  me  that  under  the  existing 
law  our  ships  m.ay  sail  the  seven  seas.  Under  the  existing  law 
our  ships  are  today  in  zones  of  danger,  by  our  permission  and 
by  our  will.  If  one  of  them  should  be  sunk  in  the  next  24 
hours,  I  would  not  vote  for  war  on  that  account;  but  I  should 
feel  more  like  voting  for  war  than  I  do  today. 

Let  me  give  an  illustration  of  that  feeling.  I  felt  very 
patient  about  the  situation  in  the  Far  East.  I  feel  more 
patient  about  it  now  than  I  once  did.  I  did  not  have  any 
thought  of  ever  getting  into  that  situation  until  the  news 
came  of  the  bombing  and  sinking  of  the  Panay  I  do  not 
mind  confessing  that  I  then  found  my  blood  was  beginning  to 
boil. 

That  feeling  is  exactly  what  we  are  dealing  with  here. 
That  is  precisely  wliat  we  have  In  mind.  We  are  not  afraid 
of  the  German  leader,  and  we  are  not  afraid  of  any  other 
power  on  earth — and  I  intend  to  speak  with  the  utmost  re- 
spect of  every  one  of  them.  This  is  no  time  for  Irritation. 
We  are  not  afraid  of  any  nation  or  any  leader;  but  we  wish 
to  avoid  these  incidents  by  way  of  the  sinking  of  American 
ships  which  aroused  us  in  1915  and  1916,  one  after  another, 
until  we  found  that  almost  the  m.ost  pacific  of  us  were  reads' 
to  fight  to  avenge  the  insult  to  oiu-  flag,  the  destruction  of  our 
property,  and  the  murder  of  out  fellow  citizens. 

None  of  us  can  be  siire  of  ourselves:  every  one  of  us  here 
Is  a  man  of  peace,  but  some  of  us  cannot  take  the  risk  of  an 
Insult.  We  feel  in  our  Christian  moments  that  we  might  be 
capable  of  turning  the  other  cheek,  but  I  would  not  take  the 
venture  with  any  Senator  on  this  floor.  We  have  that  char- 
acteristic to  deal  with.  Senators.  I  do  not  think  that  at  the 
present  moment  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  American  Senators 
want  war,  either  this  war  or  any  other.    But  we  have  a 
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history;   we  have  en  experience;   we  intend  to  profit 
We  do  not  dare  to  t.ake  the  ricsk. 

I  will  say  that  the  chief  motive  that  induced  mo  to  give 
m.y  allegiance  to  the  cau.se  of  supporting  the  pf-ndma;  joint, 
resolution  was  precisely  ihe  proposition  to  witiidiaw  from  the 
watei''s  of  the  earth  our  ships,  whereby  there  might  be  inci- 
dents that  would  arouse  our  people  and  change  thena  frcm 
their  blessed  state  of  desire  for  peace  into  a  siate  ci  conten- 
tion as  to  our  rights,  and,  finally,  into  a  possible  disposition 
to  assert  them,  go  forth  in  our  strength,  and  pay  tlie  price. 
It  would  not  be  tlie  price  which  we  paid  before.  Mr.  Piesiuent. 
That  was  a  great  pr.ce,  but  in  this  war  the  price  would  be 
multiplied  a  thousandfold.  In  the  World  War  we  lost  100, GOO 
men:  Heaven  only  know.-  how  many  we  would  lose  if  we 
should  become  a  participant  in  the  present  war.  We  saved 
our  country  then.  We  came  through  a  glorious  democracy. 
I  do  not  know  wiicther  or  not  we  would  como  throu^'.h  another 
war  as  a  glorious  democracy.  I  am  no  prophet;  I  am  unwill- 
ing to  take  the  risk. 

We  have  a  n-w  economic  situation — a  nev;  condition  in  our 
country.  We  went  into  the  last  war  under  what  I  conceive 
to  be  a  magnificent  and  glorious  leadership.  I  have  always 
been  a  Wocdrow  Wilsun  man.  I  honored  him  living;  I  honor 
him  dead:  I  will  honor  him  so  long  as  I  live.  I  th;nk  it  was 
he  who  said,  with  that  magnificent  idcali^.i  of  his,  '-We  go 
forth  to  m.ake  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  God  bless  his 
memory. 

We  know  now  that  we  cannot  mak'^  the  world  safe  for 
d':'morracy  in  this  generation,  but,  by  the  eternal  God.  we  do 
intend  to  make  cur  country  safe  for  democracy  in  all  gen- 
erations. That  is  why  we  wish  to  tak.-  oui-  ships  out  of  the 
zones  of  danger.  That  is  why  the  existing  law  cannot  stand. 
That  is  why  there  is  a  rising  tide  of  opinion  thioughout 
America,  against  the  existing  law. 

I  have!  another  matter,  by  way  of  objection,  and  that  is  that 
the  pre^nt  law  operates  unequally  amongst  the  combatant 
nations.  I  can  cover  my  argument  there  by  moving  directly 
to  the  a]^£ument  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  IdahpiMl> 
Bon.Mil  upon  tho  rule  which  I  am  accepting  as  valid,  which  I 
have  staited  once,  and  which  I  will  state  again: 

I  do  nd^contcnd — 

Said  hf 


that  thf^re  may  rot  be  changes  made  xipon  the  part  of  a  neutral 
during  the  progress  cf  war,  but  thev  cannot  be  changes  wlucii  atl-'ct 
unequally  the  belligerent  nation.s  or  which  do  no'  re-pfct  I'.e  m- 
trrc'^t.^;  of  belligerent  nation.s  as  thoy  prevailed  at  th<'  time  the 
origin  il  rule  wa.s  tstabli.shed. 

Tliere  has  been  some  little  controversy  about  I'r.c  validity 
of  th.it  rule.  One  or  two  authorities  have  been  quni'?d  to  the 
contrary.  I  think  the  rule  is  valid,  and  I  tliink.  'upon  a  little 
consideration,  it  will  be  realized  that  it  must  be  v<vl;d  as  a 
matter  of  conscience  and  equity  and  common  oensc  Dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  war-  we  cannot  be  making  all  sorts  of 
rules  with  respect  to  what  we  will  do  without  involving  our- 
selves, without  becoming  interveners.  We  must  have  a  policy. 
I  v^-ill  agree  to  that,  and  I  will  be  bound  by  it.  I  am  saying, 
howevtr,  that  in  this  instance  we  are  not  bound  by  that  rule 
or  precedent.  I  do  not  wish  to  indulge  in  anv  special  plead- 
ing on  that  point;  but  [he  essence  of  the  rule  is  noticed. 

Let  us  assume  that  a  change  is  inequitable,  as  it  is  in- 
equitable, because  the  appeal  in  matter?  of  this  sort  is  after 
all,  first  to  the  conscienc?  of  the  particular  nation;  second'y. 
to  the  conscience  of  thf>  nations  of  the  world;  and,  thirdly, 
to  the  ccn."cierce  of  history. 

Notice  is  equity  that  any  nation  could  plead  asainst  us. 
"You  notified  us  ycu  were  go'ng  to  do  so  and  so.  and  now 
you  are  doing  otherwise."  My  pcmt  is  that  notice  is  th^ 
heart,  the  essence  of  the  equity  involved.  Weil,  •vte  gave 
notice;  we  gave  actual  constructive  and  equitable  notice. 

What  are  the  facts?  Prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war  now 
raging  the  House  of  Representatives  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  is  now  before  the  Senate,  chan^zint;  the  present 
law.  The  joint  resolution  came  over  to  the  Senate:  the 
Comm/ittiee  on  Foreign  Relations  considered  it  for  some  time, 
and  had:  been  considering  the  subject  aU  through  the  spring 


and  summer.  What  did  the  Foreign  Relations  Commiittee 
do?  It  did  not  reject  the  proposed  legislation.  What  did 
the  Congress  do?  It  did  not  reject  the  proposed  legislation. 
It  is  a  matter  of  record — and  my  witness  here  is  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George],  who  is  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
al.-so  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman] — that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  postponed  action.  I  am  sure  Senators  appre- 
ciate the  force  of  that  statement.  The  committee  did  not 
say  It  would  not  act.  but  it  notified  the  world  that  it  had 
postponed  action  on  his  precise  subject  and  had  postponed 
action  until  the  next  session.  That  did  not  mean  January 
next.  The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  tells  me  that  the 
lancuape  was  written  "until  the  next  session"  in  view  of  the 
possibility  that  there  would  be  a  special  se^ion.  All  that 
happened  in  July  or  the  first  days  of  August. 

In  addition,  the  President  of  the  United  States  gave  notice 
that  in  the  event  of  an  outbreak  of  war  he  would  call  the 
Congress  in  special  session  to  consider  the  very  subject  of 
our  neutrality  legislation. 

There  was  notice,  and  within  30  days  of  notice  given  the 
war  broke  out;  and  within  less  than  30  days  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  w,ar — the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  within  17  days  of  the 
outbreak  of  the  war — the  Congress  was  here  again,  and  it  was 
the  same  Congress. 

I  do  not  think  that  in  any  court  of  conscience,  I  do  not 
think  that  in  any  court  of  law,  it  would  be  necessary  further 
to  pK  ad  the  matter  of  absolute  as  well  as  the  matter  of  con- 
structive and  sufficient  notice.  I  do  not  think  Great  Britain 
or  France  or  Germany  can  complain  on  that  score.  We 
stand  here  with  our  full  rights.  The  war  was  made  knowing 
that  we  intended  to  change  the  law,  or  were  contemplating  a 
chan^^e  of  the  law.  It  was  made  knowing  that  the  House 
joint  resolution  was  Ij-ing  on  the  desks  of  the  Senate,  and 
was  technically  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relat.ons. 

I  think  that  is  sufficient.  I  am  the  judge  of  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  That  satisfies  me.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sena- 
tors. I  do  not  hesitate  to  s^y  that  if  you  are  not  satisfied 
you  must  deal  with  the  validity  and  the  contents  of  the  rule 
laid  down  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

There  is  a  modification  of  the  rule,  or  a  limitation  upon 
the  rule,  to  this  extent:  I  quote  the  language  used  by  the 
Senator,  and  there  is  no  better  language: 

But  they  cannot  be  changes  which  affect  unequally  the  belligerent 
ration-s  or  which  do  not  respect  the  interests  of  the  belligerent 
nations  as  they  prevailed  at  the  time  the  original  rule  was  estab- 
li.'ihed. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  the  proposed  legislation  does 
not  affect  unequally  the  belligerent  nations,  and  does  respect 
the  interests  of  each  of  the  belligerent  nations. 

I  think,  of  course,  with  the  best  of  faith,  and  without  any 
capacity  to  foresee  such  a  situation  as  has  developed — for 
that  was  beyond  the  mmd  of  any  man — tlie  present  law  is 
unequal;  and  I  do  not  think  in  any  court  of  equity  or  in  any 
court  of  conscience  it  would  b"  contended  that  when  we  found 
that  a  policy  framed  2  or  3  years  ago  in  the  interests  of  neu- 
trality was  operating  unequally  we  would  not  have  the  right 
to  bring  about  equality. 

I  do  not  like  to  m.ention  nations.  I  do  not  like  to  say  in  the 
Sen-itc  thing.s  which  tend  to  irritate  other  nations.  I  fre- 
quently reflect  that  I  never  hear  anything  from  the  Parlia- 
m.ent  cf  Great  Britain  tending  to  irritate  the  feelings  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not  hear  anythJng  from 
the  Rjich  in  Germany.  I  do  not  read  of  instances  of  persons 
in  t)'in<;e  parliaments  petting  up  and  attacking  the  Senate  or 
the  Hi. use  or  the  President  of  the  United  Sta<.es.  I  hear 
nothing  from  the  Deputies  in  France.  But  over  here  we  have 
a  democracy;  we  arc  very  free,  and  we  say  almost  anything 
we  please.  I  have  never  felt,  however,  that  I  had  the  right 
to  do  It — not  that  what  I  said  would  have  any  effect;  oh.  no; 
not  that  they  would  ever  hear  of  it;  but  that  I  wish  to  treat 
them  as  I  desire  them  to  trout  me.  I  do  not  wish  to  cultivate 
irritations. 


But  let  us  look  at  this  law.  It  is  a  fact  that  under  the 
existing  law  the  German  state  could  get  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war.  whereas  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  not.  If  that  is  so,  to  be  sure,  we  must  correct  it.  We 
did  not  intend  that.  We  intended  to  be  neutral.  But  do  I 
have  to  say  how  it  is  so?  The  law  says  that  arms,'  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  shall  not  be  sold  to  any  bellig- 
erent nation,  and  our  ships  shall  not  carry  them  under  any 
circumstances  to  belligerents.  That  forecloses  Great  Britain 
and  France.  The  law  did  not  say  anything  whatever  that 
would  give  us  power  to  control  neutral  nations  that  had  alli- 
ances.   Now,  hear  me.    Let  us  be  fair  about  it. 

The  exi-ting  law  does  forbid  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  neutrals  for  purposes  of  transmis- 
sion to  other  belligerent  nations.  On  the  face  of  it.  that  looks 
pretty  fair;  but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  how  does  it  work?  What 
jurisdiction  has  the  Government  of  the  United  States  over 
arms,  implenaent^  of  war,  and  ammunition  put  on  board  of  a 
neutral  ship  going  to  a  neutral  nation?  How  could  we  police 
the  world  to  execute  our  law?  And  what  shall  we  say  about 
belligerent  nations  that  have  side  partners,  belligerent  na- 
tions that  have 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  rose. 

Mr.  BAILEY.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  in  a  moment.  I 
want  to  finish  my  sentence.  What  .shall  we  say  with  respect 
to  nations  that  have  mutual-assistance  agreements? 

Before  I  y;ield  to  the  Senator,  let  me  say  that  I  have  not 
mentioned  ahy  nations.  If  I  had  to  call  a  witness,  I  believe  I 
might  call  njy  honored  friend  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho 
I  Mr.  Borah].  He  did  mention  two,  but  I  think  he  clearly 
implied  that]  he  did  not  consider  either  of  them  neutrals.  I 
think  I  couid  m.ention  eight  possible  nations,  either  in  the 
status  of  neutrals  or  actual  neutrals,  from  any  one  of  which, 
under  the  existing  circumstances,  the  German  leader  might 
get  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from  our 
shores;  but  }  cannot  imagine,  and  I  know  of  no  nation  from 
which  Great  Britain  and  France  could. 

I  now  yielcj  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARJC  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with 
the  remark  jjust  made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to 
the  effect  tljiat  when  goods  are  once  shipped  to  a  neutral 
country  we  Ijiave  no  control  of  the  situation,  I  call  his  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  Munitions  Board  now  in  existence 
did  exercise  Very  effective  control,  extremely  effective  control, 
as  is  shown  ijn  their  own  annual  reports,  of  the  transshipment 
to  neutral  c(|)untries  of  munitions  or  implements  of  war  des- 
tined for  Loi-alist  Spain. 

In  other  words,  they  set  out  at  least  five  different  examples, 
which  I  propose  to  put  in  the  Record  tomorrow — I  do  not 
happen  to  liave  them  here  at  the  moment — in  which  they 
refused  licemses  for  export  because  their  investigation  had 
convinced  them  that  the  goods  were  not  destined  for  the 
use  in  one  case  of  Greece,  and  in  another  case  of  Latvia,  and 
in  other  cas^s  of  the  countries  to  which  they  were  consigned, 
but  were  actually  intended  for  use  by  the  loyalists  in  Spain. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Munitions  Board,  with  its  great  efQ- 
ciency,  coulij  protect  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  the 
purposes  of  jthe  laws  of  the  United  States  against  the  export 
of  arms  to  loyalist  Spain,  I  do  not  see  the  slightest  reason 
on  earth  whjy  they  could  not  exercise  equal  ability  and  equal 
energy  and  equal  discretion  in  preventing  the  export  of  arms 
to  Nazi  Germany. 

Mr.  BAILjEY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Missotu-i.  I  could  very  well  leave  the  matter  just  as  it  is, 
I  can  agree  to  every  word  he  said;  but  dealing  with  the  little 
situation  v.hich  existed  in  Spain  is  not  comparable  to  deal- 
ing with  the  present  war  situation. 

I  do  not  W:sh  to  go  into  this  matter  of  nations;  but  lock 
at  the  map.  Go  to  the  Far  East;  go  to  the  Mediterranean; 
go  to  northern  Europe.  Paint  the  picture  for  yourselves — 
the  United  States  of  America  undertaking  to  police  a  situa- 
tion of  that  sort. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho  rose. 

Mr.  BAILpY.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Idaho  that 
I  am  going  |to  yield  at  the  end  of  my  speech.  I  think  Sen- 
ators will  bekr  witness  to  the  fact  that  in  a  fairly  long  service 
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hpre  I  have  not  refu'^ed  to  yield.  I  have  always  thought  that 
when  a  Senator  rose  he  ought  to  be  ready  to  answer  ques- 
tions; but  I  really  am  not  physically  capable  of  standing  on 
the  floor  much  lon«er,  and  I  wish  to  quit  myself  in  at  least 
good  health.  I  will  deal  with  the  Senator  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  him,  but  I  wish 
to  proceed  with  my  argument  because  I  am  very  especially 
interested  in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
mattor  of  shipping. 

I  think  I  have  covered  the  groimd  on  the  other  point, 
60  far  as  I  intended  to  do  so.  I  have  come  to  my  conclusion 
with  a  great  deal  of  reluctance.  I  shall  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  I  am  going  to  stand  for  it,  but,  frankly, 
with  respect  to  our  shipping  it  is  entirely  too  drastic  and 
should  be  reformed.  I  am  not  saying  this  merely  for  this 
side  of  the  Senate,  I  am  saying  it  for  all  sides;  and  I  am 
not  saying  it  m  any  partisan  way.  I  am  speaking  after 
some  experience  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  has  special  jurisdiction  in  this  matter.  To  my 
view  we  have  not  bsgtin  to  comprehend  the  sacrifices  we 
entail  upon  our  merchant  marine;  and  I  wish  It  to  be  under- 
stood that  I  have  no  thought  whatever  of  speaking  for  the 
operators.  One  of  them  came  to  my  oCSce  a  few  days  ago 
and  asked  me  a'oout  it.  I  said,  "There  is  nothing  in  the 
world  doing  for  you."  He  said,  "I  am  whipped,  then."  I 
said.  "Yes;  you  arc  whipped." 

No  private  intere^^t  whatsoever  could  get  in  between  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  the  interests  of  their  peace. 
It  would  be  fatal  to  any  private  interest  to  undertake  to 
do  so.  and  I  have  demonstrated  that  to  all  of  them.  I  have 
told  them  that  the  Congre.ss  would  do  right.  I  told  them 
I  d:d  not  want  any  debate  or  any  discussion  or  any  fight 
nbout  it.  I  toid  them  I  had  no  pet  measure;  that  they 
could  fil<>  their  brief s  with  me.  and  that  if  they  had  amend- 
menus  they  wished  to  present,  they  could  file  them  with  me, 
but  that  every  brief  and  every  amendment  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Maritime  Commission,  so  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, and  that  no  action  would  be  proposed  by  me  with- 
out proper  coordination  with  the  committee  in  char"e  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  namely,  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

Mr  Pre-  ident.  with  that  statement  I  wish  to  go  into  the 
matter,  and  I  have  prepared  a  statement  of  the  probable  con- 
sequences cf  the  prop<:)sed  legislation  upon  our  shipping,  and, 
by  way  cf  the  !^hipp:ng.  upon  our  commerce,  which  I  shall  pre- 
ST.t.  if  the  Senate  will  hear  me  on  a  matter  of  very  great  im- 
portance, bu*  Qir.te  aside  from  the  matter  of  peace:  and  my 
colleagues  will  understand  that  I  am  saying  that  every  interest 
in  the  Unl'ed  States,  every  businessman,  and  every  politician 
and  everj'  political  party  should  be  ready  to  make  every  sacri- 
fice essential  to  the  preservation  of  our  peace.  You  may  think 
it  weakens  you  now.  but  you  wiil  find  that  in  the  day  of  need 
it  will  bring  you  strength  from  unseen  sources. 

Considering,  first,  the  general  effect  of  the  joint  resolution 
on  the  American  merchant  marine,  the  United  States  has  a 
definite,  long-established  statutory  national  policy,  now  ex- 
pressed in  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  on  which  the 
late  Senator  Copeland  and  I  did  a  very  great  deal  of  work. 
That  act  provides  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of 
a  merchant  marine  sufficient  to  provide  shipping  senice  on 
routes  essential  for  m.aintaining  the  flow  of  our  water-borne 
export  and  import  commerce,  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval 
and  military  aiLxiliary  in  time  of  war  or  national  emergency — 
and  that  is  of  the  greatest  importance — and  owned  and  oper- 
ated under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States. 

For  many  years  the  United  States  persistently  has  en- 
couraged private  capital  to  invest  in  shipping  in  order  to 
secure  such  a  merchant  marine.  Under  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  the  United  States  subsidizes  the  construction  and 
cporation  of  American  vessels  for  use  in  essential  trade 
routes  in  competition  with  foreign  operators.  Under  the 
subsidy  contracts,  operators  of  subsidized  vessels  must  main- 
tain necessary  shipping  services  on  these  essential  routes. 
Provision  is  made  for  the  employment  and  training  of  Ameri- 


can citizens  as  officers  and  seamen,  and  we  enacted  a  very 
fine  amendment  along  that  line  to  the  act  at  the  recent  ses.':icn. 

Under  the  act  the  United  States  has  the  fullest  right  to 
requisition  American  vessels  for  national-defense  purposes. 

Section  9  of  the  Sliipping  Act  of  1916  prohibits  the  sale  or 
lease  of  American-flag  vessels  to  foreigners  or  their  transfer 
to  foreign  registry  except  with  the  consent  of  the  Maritime 
Commassion.  Under  this  policy  the  shipping  industry,  with 
the  aid  of  the  United  States  and  under  the  aegis  and  the  pro- 
found and  most  constructive  encouragement  of  the  present 
administration,  led  by  the  President,  has  embarked  upon  a 
program  of  merchant-marine  development  which  since  1936 
has  made  tremendous  strides  in  attaining  the  objectives  of 
the  national  policy. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  that  the  Senate  consider  to  what 
extent  the  restrictions  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  not 
essential  to  the  maintenance  of  our  peace  would  disrupt,  cur- 
tail, and  injure  this  great  program  and  the  ships  already 
produced  ancj  in  the  water. 

The  American  merchant  marine  would  be  placed  at  great 
di.sadvantage,  under  the  proposed  legislation,  in  competition 
with  foreign  shipping.  The  proposed  law  would  remove  the 
embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  bel- 
ligerent countries,  an  embargo  which  affects  shipping  in  both 
American  and  foreign  vessels.  The  restrictions  proposed  in 
lieu  thereof  prohibit  the  shipment  of  all  articles  and  materials 
to  belligerents  on  American  vessels,  and  would  leave  the  for- 
eign vessels,  whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  free  from  such 
restrictions.  It  may  be  right,  but  let  us  see  what  the  con- 
sequences would  be.  It  may  be  necessary,  but  let  us  know 
what  we  are  doing. 

American  shipping  would  be  prohiibited  from  canying  any 
commerce,  however  innocent  in  nature,  from  the  United 
States  or  from  any  other  coimtry  to  any  beilji,"jrent  country 
namod  in  the  prcclamaticn,  no  matter  how  far  such  belliger- 
ent might  be  removed  from  actual  combat  zones.  American 
s^hipping  IS  to  be  prohibited  from  procetding  into  or  through 
any  combat  area  as  defined  by  the  President,  even  though 
trade  lanes  to  other  neutral  countries  are  thereby  blocked. 
It  would  be  a  sort  of  a  quarantme  of  our  commerce. 

There  is  no  restriction  against  ca^r^•ing  passengers,  articles, 
or  materials  in  American  vessels  from  any  state  named  in 
the  Presidential  proclamation,  to  the  United  States  or  to  any 
other  neutral  state  but  this  privilege  is  subject  to  tlio  prohibi- 
tion a£:ainst  the  passage  through  combat  areas.  It  is  im- 
possible to  foresee  or  appraise  the  precise  effecis  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  upon  the  American  merchant  marine.  It 
will  undoubtedly  affect  American  tanker  operations,  but  to 
what  extent  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  connection  I  may  say  that  I  have 
called  upon  Uie  Maritime  Commission  to  file  with  me  a  lull 
statement  of  all  the  data  wiiich.  in  its  judgment,  would 
inform  the  Senate  on  the  economic  aspects  of  this  matt<-r. 
They  promised  the  statement  by  this  afternoon.  I  hope  to 
have  it  by  tomorrow. 

Approximately  130  American  dry  cargo,  combination,  or 
passenger  ships  of  about  860.000  gross  tons  would  likely  be 
withdrawn  from  service.  The  lines  upon  which  the  great 
majority  of  these  ships  operate  would  be  abandoned,  for  the 
time  being,  at  any  rate.  We  do  not  know  for  how  long.  We 
are  dealing  with  one  law;  we  may  deal  with  another.  I  do 
not  say  as  to  that;  I  do  not  know.  There  could  be  one 
after  another.  We  would  be  the  unintended  victims  of  the 
situation  unless  we  so  contrived  the  proposed  legislation  as 
to  protect  ourselves  and  extricate  ourselves  within  the  limi- 
tations of  international  law. 

In  addition  to  the  130  ships  in  foreign  trade,  16  American 
ships,  of  approximately  80,000  gross  tons,  could  no  longer 
operate  as  at  present. 

Estimates  indicate  that  between  165  and  170  American 
dry  cargo,  combination,  or  passenger  ships  of  about  1.100.000 
gross  tons  could  continue  to  operate  in  foreign  trade,  much 
as  at  present,  although  more  than  half  of  these,  in  number 
and  tonnage,  would  be  adversely  affected,  some  seriously. 
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Now,  to  go  into  the  details.  I  have  given  the  general 
statement.  Let  us  not  think  of  it  as  a  sacrifice  of  a  few 
operators.  What  would  that  mean  as  compared  with  the 
sacrifice  of  boys  on  the  battlefield?  That  is  out  cf  the  pic- 
ture. Let  us  think  of  it  as  an  unnecessary  sacrifice  of  our 
commerce  on  the  seas  and  the  merchant  marine,  which  wc 
must  build  up  as  a  great  arm  of  our  national  defense,  not  so 
important  as  the  Navy,  but  indispensable  to  the  Navy. 

These  lines  which  v.ould  necessarily  abandon  their  services 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  organizations  and  release  per- 
sonnel. They  would  bear  heavy  out-of-pocket  expense  for 
lay-up  of  the  vessels  as  well  as  depreciation  expense,  unless 
such  vessels  could  be  employed  in  some  other  trade.  The 
prospects  for  such  other  employment  are  not  encouraging  in 
view  of  the  large  number  of  Am.erican  ships  which  would  be 
thrown  out  of  service  and  made  surplus. 

Many  of  the  ships  are  subject  to  mortgage  indebtedness, 
some  in  large  amounts.  If  operations  ceased,  there  would  be 
no  revenue  with  which  to  meet  mortgage  interest  and  amorti- 
zation payments.  The  mortgages  then  would  be  in  default, 
and  the  vessels  subject  to  foreclosure.  Insofar  as  these  mort- 
gages are  held  by  the  United  States,  it  would  be  morally  ques- 
tionable to  foreclose  them,  since  the  default  would  be  due  to 
governmental  action. 

Seme  of  the  lines  involved  have  entered  into  long-range 
construction  agreements  with  the  United  States.  If  their 
revenues  are  wiped  out  by  governmental  action,  obviously  they 
will  have  no  money  for  new  ship  construction. 

If  the  vessels  under  discussion  were  laid  up  for  a  long  pe- 
riod, their  usefulness  in  case  of  emergency  would  be  seriously 
impaired.  Some  plan  should  be  developed  to  the  end  that 
vessels  removed  from  service  will  be  kept  in  condition  for 
immediate  operation  to  meet  possible  national  defense  require- 
ments. 

Thousands  cf  American  seamen  would  be  thrown  out  of 
employment.  I  wish  to  remind  the  Senate  that  I  do  not  say 
we  should  not  throw  them  out  of  employment  when  it  is  neces- 
sary to  our  peace,  but  I  say  that  we  should  not  throw  them  out 
unnecessarily. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  draw  to  a  conclusion.  I  thank  the 
Senate  for  hearing  me.  I  shall  conclude  with  just  one  remark. 
I  have  been  talking  about  ships.  Ships  are  directly  related  to 
commerce  as  well  as  to  the  national  defense.  Who  would  wish 
to  pur.sue  a  policy  that  would  unnecessarily  turn  our  shipping, 
now  carrying  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  in  exports  and 
imports,  over  to  England  on  the  one  hand,  or  Japan  on  the 
other?  That  is  very  specific,  and  I  think,  in  such  matters, 
we  can  afford  to  be  specific.  Insofar  as  it  may  be  necessary 
in  the  interest  of  our  peace,  let  us  do  it,  let  us  pay  the  price. 
Let  our  Government  bear  its  share  of  the  burden,  too.  But 
let  us  not  abandon  our  program  under  any  circumstances. 
Come  what  may,  we  must  build  up  our  merchant  marine. 

We  must  build  up  our  sea-borne  commerce.  At  least, 
insofar  as  we  can  frame  a  policy  consistent  with  peace 
and  helpful  to  our  merchant  marine,  we  m.ust  do  so.  The 
pending  legislation  does  not  do  that. 

To  be  specific,  why  should  we  forbid  an  American  ship  to 
run  from  San  Francisco  to  Hong  Kong?  There  is  some 
rem.ote  danger,  to  be  sure,  but  very  little.  Why  should  we 
abandon  our  American  shipping  to  South  Africa  and  Aus- 
tralia? I  will  agree  we  cannot  go  into  the  combat  zones. 
I  Will  agree  we  cannot  go  into  the  belligerent  ports.  Oh,  no. 
But  I  say  that  we  are  framing  a  policy  here  not  for  a  day, 
and  not  for  one  law,  but  we  are  framing  a  policy  which  may 
last  indefinitely.  We  must  frame  it  with  a  view  to  the  na- 
tional interest,  consistent  with  peace,  and  I  invite  the  Senate, 
all  s:des  and  all  parties,  to  join  in  that  policy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be  appropriate  for  me  to 
close  with  the  thought  that  is  deep  in  my  heart.  As  a  Sena- 
tor, I  have  nothing  to  do,  I  think  that  officially  none  of  us 
liave  anything  to  do,  with  what  is  going  on  in  Europe.  But 
as  men  we  have  a  great  deal  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  think 
I  could  be  called  an  isolationist.  I  was  brought  up  differ- 
ently. I  am  concerned  for  the  peace  of  this  Nation  and  the 
peace  of  the  world.  I  would  not  say  a  word  that  would 
embarrass  the  premiers  or  the  governments  that  must  deal 
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with  the  delicate  situation.  But  I  believe  it  will  be  fair  for 
me  to  say  that  I  join  with  all  the  mothers  in  the  world — in 
France  and  England  and  Germany  and  the  United  States— 
in  the  prayer  that  a  way  to  peace  may  be  found.  I  pray  God 
that  the  dove  of  peace  may  be  free  again.  May  she  retiu-n 
to  the  ark  of  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  of  the  world  with  a 
green  leaf. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Clark]  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  inquire  of  the 
majority  leader  whether  he  could  do  me  the  courtesy  of  hav- 
ing a  recess  taken  at  this  time  so  that  I  may  speak  beginning 
tomorrow  noon,  inasmuch  as  the  hotu-  is  now  so  late  and  so 
many  Senators  are  absent? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  resist  the 
importunity  of  the  Senator  to  adjourn  or  recess  now,  but  I 
think  it  should  be  said  that  at  the  very  beginning  of  the 
debate  we  had  an  understanding  that  we  would  not  assemble 
earlier  than  12  o'clock  for  the  time  being,  and  would  continue 
until  5.  It  was  understood  that  we  would  at  least  do  that. 
I  do  not  know  how  long  the  Senator  wishes  to  speak,  but  I 
hope  he  will  not  ask  that  the  Senate  recess  before  the  regular 
time  for  concluding  its  sessions.  If  we  were  to  take  the  action 
suggested,  it  would  mean  that  any  Senator  who  did  not  wish 
to  start  when  some  other  Senator  concluded  could  make  the 
same  request,  and  with  the  same  force  and  with  the  same 
appeal.  It  seems  to  me  we  ought  not  to  set  the  precedent. 
Yesterday  we  stayed  here  imtil  nearly  6  o'clock.  I  should  be 
perfectly  willing  to  remain  here  to  any  hour  in  order  that  the 
Senator  might  finish  his  remarks.  But  I  hope  he  will  not  ask 
that  the  Senate  recess  now. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield? 

Mr.  LODGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  the  length  of  time 
he  will  require? 

Mr.  LODGE.    About  25  minutes. 

Mr.  BARICLEY.  We  can  continue  until  the  Senator  finishes. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  proceed.  I  shall  remain  here  until  he 
concludes. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  have  no  desire  to  delay  the  proceedings, 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  the  majority  leader  wants  to 
expedite  matters,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  try  to  cooperate 
with  him  in  his  program.    My  statement  will  be  quite  brief. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  the 
pui-pose  of  .suggesting  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  tliink  there  is  a  goodly  number  of  Senators 
present,  and  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  reaUy  worth  the  Senator's 
trouble.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  Just  the 
same. 

The  statement  I  plan  to  make  Is  not  very  long,  and  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  I  could  make  it  without  Interruption;  but  let 
me  say  that  I  shall  be  only  too  glad  to  be  cross-examined 
when  I  conclude. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  a  good  deal  of  diffidence  that  I 
speak  following  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 
Bailey],  whose  eloquence  in  this  body  is  proverbial.  I  am 
quite  conscious  of  how  unfavorable  the  comparison  is  to  ir.e. 

Tl\e  proposal  confronting  us  in  the  Senate  today  is:  Shall 
we  or  shall  we  not  repeal  the  existing  embargo  on  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war?  That  is  the  only  mat- 
ter in  serious  dispute. 

The  question  before  us,  therefore,  while  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance as  a  symbol  of  our  attitude,  is  limited  in  its  ma- 
terial effects.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  arms  embargo  does  not  apply  to  more  than 
10  percent  of  our  total  trade.  It  by  no  means  covers  all 
arms,  ammimition,  and  implements  of  war.  Moreover,  this 
question  by  itself  will  not  settle  the  issue  of  war  or  peace 
for  America  because  the  answer  to  this  question  is  not  found 
in  laws  and  executive  acts  but  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds 
of  the  Americsui  people. 

This  limited  embargo  then  Is  the  proposition  we  are  de- 
bating.   Let  me  at  the  outset  pay  my  tribute  to  the  manner 
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hi  which  the  drbate  has  been  conducted  and  give  my  assur- 
ance that  I  shall  do  nothing  to  take  the  discussion  off  Us 
present  hlnh  plane.  Certamly  this  is  no  time  to  impugn  any- 
ones  motives  or  to  be  partisan.  I  can  think  of  nothing 
more  despicable  than  for  a  public  official  to  consider  political 
corvsequences  in  a  matter  involvmg  the  life  and  death  of  his 
fellow  Citizens.  May  I  also  suggest  that  the  occasion  calls 
for  a  view  of  the  issue  which  is  at  ail  times  practical  and 
not  legalistic,  or  theoretical,  or  doctrinaire.  Let  us  also,  as 
American  officials  charged  with  a  primary  responsibility  to 
the  American  people,  and  no  other,  think  always  of  the  effect 
of  our  actions  on  Amenca  and  not  concern  ourselves  unduly 
with  what  others  will  think  of  what  we  do. 

What  is  the  argument  for  repeal  of  the  embargo?  As  it  is 
made  to  me  I  gather  that  there  are  a  few  persons  who  sin- 
cerely bt-'lievo  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  enhance  and 
Increase  American  neutrality.  I  cannot  follow  their  argu- 
mt-nt.  It  is  not  demed,  for  instance,  that  the  principal 
reason  for  repealing  the  embargo  is  to  change  the  balance 
of  power  In  the  present  European  war.  Surely  if  we  dras- 
tically change  the  balance  of  power  while  this  war  is  in 
progress  we  are  committing  an  act  which  is  neither  neutral 
nor  noncombatant.  Obviously,  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  we 
at  least  make  a  gesture  in  support  of  the  Allies,  who  knew 
this  law  was  on  the  books  when  war  began.  Whatever  the 
merits  of  such  a  gesture  may  be.  it  cannot  be  contended 
that  this  is  neutrality. 

Most  of  those  who  urge  me  to  repeal  the  embargo,  however, 
do  so  because  they  want  to  help  England  and  Prance  by  safely 
selling  them  supplies,  while  not  wanting  to  do  so  strongly 
enough  to  go  the  whole  distance.  These  people  are  perfectly 
wiilmg  to  abandon  neutrality  because  of  their  belief  that  by 
helping  England  and  Prance  they  will  promote  the  peace  of 
the  United  States.    What  are  their  reasons? 

They  say  that  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  will  increase 
employment  and  bring  some  prosperity.  In  my  view,  this  is 
dangerously  short-sighted.  Repeal  might  bring  a  quick  tem- 
porary recovery  "jag."  but  it  would  be  followed  finally  by  a 
deathly  economic  collapse. 

They  contend  that  repeal  would  build  up  the  munitions 
industry  in  this  country,  and  thereby  create  an  asset  to  our 
own  national  defense.  We  can  all  agree,  I  think,  that  our 
national  defense  must  be  built  up.  We  can  go  further  and 
assert  that  if  our  national  defense  had  not  been  neglected 
during  the  years  following  the  World  War  the  present  situa- 
tion might  not  exist.  But  we  must  not  forget  that  the  Army 
and  Navy  exist  to  preserve  the  United  States,  not  to  destroy 
It;  and  a  munitions  policy  which  increased  cui-  dangers  of 
participation  in  war  would  not,  in  the  truest  sense,  be  an 
asset  to  the  national  defense.  It  seems  better  to  say  that  we 
should  build  up  our  munitions  industry  and  keep  the  produce 
of  it  for  ourselves  instead  of  letting  it  go  abroad. 

They  further  contend  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will 
promote  peace  for  America  on  the  ground  that  if  England  and 
France  "crack."  we  will  surely  enter  the  war;  we  should,  there- 
fore, help  them  to  win  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  out.  I  sub- 
mit that  the  chances  of  England  and  Prance  being  defeated 
are  slim  indeed.  The  choice  seems  to  be  between  a  defeat  of 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  a  stalemate  on  the  other.  I 
further  contend,  however,  tliat  even  if  Germany  were  vic- 
torious and  desired  to  conquer  the  United  States,  she  never 
could  do  so.  No  European  power  can  occupy  or  vanquish  the 
United  States,  and  it  is  fanciful  to  suggest  that  it  could.  Por- 
tunateiy,  our  national  siifety  is  not  at  stake. 

Those  who  would  repeal  the  embargo  say  that  it  is  an  In- 
complete affair,  that  it  covers  only  a  few  munitions.  That  is 
true.  It  is  only  a  small  step  toward  preventing  the  growth 
of  a  large  war-suppt^rted  foreign  trade,  but  it  is  a  step.  Can 
we  doubt  tliat  the  sudden  growth  of  a  large  war-supported 
trade  is  a  threat  to  cur  peace  and  lends  itself  to  propaganda 
for  war  and  profiteering?  Let  us  not  forget  that  the  growth 
of  such  a  trade  in  the  World  War  was  one  of  the  factors — 
though  not  the  only  one — which  resulted  in  a  public  senti- 
mrnt  which  eventually  impelled  us  into  the  conflict.  Admit- 
ting that  the  World  War  is  not  a  perfect  guide  to  the  present 


one,  we  should  be  foolish  to  forget  its  lessen.-^.  It  shows  us, 
too,  that  by  develop:ng  such  a  growth  we  acquire  a  stake  in 
the  war — not  necessarily  a  sordid,  profit-scckinp  stake,  but 
the  far  more  powerful  stake  which  comes  trom  the  fact  that 
the  war  trade  is  supporting  millions  of  workers  and  their 
families;  that  it  is  ultimately  being  paid  for  by  paper  promises 
instead  of  ca:>h:  and  that  eventually  the  only  hope  of  salvage 
lies  in  fighting  to  preserve  the  system  under  which  the 
promises  were  made.  With  this  recent  experience  staring  us 
in  the  face  we  ihould  not  be  talking  of  lifting  any  existing 
restriction  on  war  trade. 

Pinally.  the  advocates  of  embargo  repeal  base  their  con- 
tention on  the  moral  ground  that  it  is  our  duty  to  civilization 
to  do  this  unneutral  and  non-peacpful  thing.  As  one  who 
could  serve  a  moral  cause  with  enthusiasm,  and  who  recog- 
nizes that  American  history  is  built  in  large  part  on  wars  for 
ideals,  I  deny  that  this  war  has  yet  develop^^d  an  ideal  for 
which  we  should  give  the  lives  of  our  sons.  Clearly  England 
and  Prance  are  fighting  in  self-defense  for  their  homelands 
and  for  their  families.  These  are  splendid  ideals.  Let  us 
hope  that  we,  too,  would  fight  as  well  if  our  homeland  and 
our  famJies  were  equally  threatened.  Thcie  is  enough  glory 
in  fighting  for  one's  country  without  wanting  to  strain  all 
the  facts  in  order  to  call  it  a  war  for  civilization.  They  are 
fighting  gloriously  for  themselves.  That  would  be  enough 
for  me  were  I  in  their  place.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  not 
an  all-suificient  and  soul-satisfymg  pretext  for  them.  They 
are  not  fighting  our  battles,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
wish  to  be  told  that  they  are. 

Let  me  sum  up.  The  proposal  to  repeal  the  embargo  would 
certainly  tend  to  augment  our  war  trade,  and  to  that  extent 
to  increase  the  risk  of  our  getting  into  war.  Because  it 
would  admittedly  change  the  balance  of  power  while  the  war 
is  on,  repjeal  would  destroy  our  neutrality.  When  we  delib- 
erately take  an  unneutral  position  we  may  expect  retaliation, 
and  as  a  seLf-respecting  people  we  would  bitterly  resent 
retaliation. 

So  long  as  conditions  remain  as  they  are — and,  of  course, 
they  may  suddenly  change,  as  they  have  so  often  changed  in 
the  past — we  should  think  of  extending  the  principle  of  trade 
limitation  instead  of  restricting  it.  We  should  do  something 
about  the  90  percent  of  our  foreign  trade  which  is  not  now 
limited  at  all.  We  should  take  steps  to  mitigate  the  dangers 
inherent  in  shipping.  We  should  continue  the  Johnson  Act 
limiting  foreign  loans,  mindful  of  the  fact  that  enforcement 
of  this  law  should  prevent  Italy,  Russia,  and  other  neutral 
nations  close  to  Germany  from  obtaining  arms.  We  should, 
as  I  said  earlier,  develop  our  national  defense  to  the  end  that 
none  will  provoke  or  molest  us.  We  should  wait  to  repeal 
the  embargo  until  the  first  overt  act  has  been  committed 
against  us.  Let  us  then  use  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  a 
weapon  of  military  strategy  and  as  an  act  of  self-defense. 
When  we  have  done  so,  let  us  follow  it  up  with  still  more 
direct  and  effective  measures.  If  a  great  and  damaging 
overt  act  is  committed  against  America,  we  should  not  only 
give  our  Allies  groceries  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis;  we  should 
jump  in  with  both  feet  and  fight  for  our  country  and  our 
God  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  them.  Not  for  us  will  be  a 
vacillating  policy  called  "short  of  war";  not  for  us  will  there 
exist  a  counsel  of  being  half  in  and  half  out,  of  bringing  in 
by  the  back  door  what  we  are  ashamed  of  at  the  main  gate; 
not  for  us  a  policy  of  "scuttle  and  run,"  of  eating  one's  cake 
and  having  it,  too.  of  getting  all  the  advantages  while  striving 
to  avoid  all  the  risks.  No!  Once  the  war  becomes  our  war, 
whether  for  economic,  military,  or  moral  grounds,  let  us  get 
into  it.  and  get  really  in.  But  tmtil  we  have  catise  to  get 
in.  let  us  stay  out. 

Like  strong  men.  let  us  not  be  the  first  to  provoke.  Let 
someone  else  do  that.  Let  us  not  stick  out  otir  chin  trucu- 
lently to  invite  a  blow.  Someone  will  strike  it,  and  we  prob- 
ably would  not — and  should  not — stand  for  it. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  so  strongly  that  this  is 
the  time,  the  place,  and  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  ques- 
tion of  peace  or  war  for  America.  There  may  not  be  an- 
other.   I  greatly  fear  that  if  we  take  this  step,  the  succeeding 
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ones  will  follow  with  the  inevitability  of  Greek  tragedy.  We 
shall  then  have  done  what  no  nation  in  Europe  has  done — 
engaged  ourselves  in  a  war  which  was  not  our  war,  embarked 
on  a  crusade  which  was  not  our  crusade,  and  plunged  our 
people  into  a  tragedy  which  was  easily  avoidable.  In  such 
wanton  negligence  I  want  no  part.  From  such  suicidal  dis- 
regard for  our  heaven-sent  mission  in  this  world,  may  God 
deliver  us! 

Let  us  not  forget  our  internal  problems,  which  are  still 
paramount.  Our  unemployment  is  enormous,  cur  debts 
abroad  have  been  repudiated,  and  our  national  debt  is  near 
the  limit  of  our  ability  to  maintain  it.  Only  by  keeping  at 
peace  can  we  come  to  grips  with  our  internal  problems  as  we 
should. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  now  forgive  a  brief  personal  note. 
The  convictions  which  I  have  uttered  have  their  roots  in  my 
childhood.  I  have  held  them  tenaciously  all  my  life  and  have 
never  neglected  an  opportunity  to  expound  and  defend  them. 
I  was  a  child  of  12  and  happened  to  be  in  Prance  when  the 
World  War  broke.  The  drama,  the  sadness,  and  the  suffering 
of  that  historic  time  were  indelibly  impressed  on  me.  I  have 
resolved  that  I  would  ever  try  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  such  wars  as  were  not  truly  American  wars.  The  last  war 
brought  me  to  the  conclusion — which  I  hold  to  this  day — that 
to  avoid  these  never-ending  European  wars  the  United  States 
should  be  both  free  and  strong  among  the  nations.  Because 
I  regarded  it  as  one  of  the  chief  guarantees  of  peace,  I  actively 
supported  our  national  defense,  became  a  member  of  the 
Organized  Reserve,  and  was  an  official  of  the  Navy  League  of 
the  United  States,  all  long  before  entering  public  life. 

As  a  candidate  for  the  great  office  of  United  States  Senator 
I  promised  that  I  would  follow  a  policy  cf  strict  neutrality. 
I  asked  opportunity  for  the  youth  of  America,  I  remember, 
but  not  an  opportunity  to  be  killed  in  wars  in  which  neither 
their  livelihood  nor  their  Ideals  were  at  stake.  Surely  a 
pledge  made  in  a  campaign  is  a  pledge  of  honor  which  I  am 
bcund  to  carry  out  as  best  I  can. 

In  1937  I  was  one  of  six  Members  of  this  body  to  vote  against 
the  Neutrality  Act.  My  objections  were  directed  in  part  to 
the  discretion  vested  in  th^  Executive  and  to  other  provisions 
which  I  strongly  felt  woidd  bind  our  hands  in  advance  of  the 
event  and  would  make  for  a  weak  rather  than  a  strong 
America. 

I  hope  I  shall  be  forgiven  if  I  quote  a  paragraph  from  my 

own  words  uttered  at  that  time: 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  at  a  time  when  the  United  States  will  need 
all  its  wisdom,  all  its  self-restraint,  and  all  its  freedom  of  action  to 
avert  involvement  in  war,  we  will  find  ourselves  bound  and  gagged 
l>y  a  law  of  our  own  making.  And  by  that  tim.e,  if  we  disliked  this 
law  and  the  commitments  under  it,  it  would  be  an  excessively 
dangerous  business  to  reppal  or  amend  it.  We  would  thus  have 
raised  an  entirely  unnecessary  embarrassment  to  the  intelligent 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations. 

•  Are  we  not  now,  Senators,  on  the  horns  of  that  very 
dilemma? 

In  a  book  which  was  published  In  1932  I  showed  that  foreign 
trade,  whatever  its  advantages  from  an  economic  standpoint, 
was  a  source  of  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and 
that  if  we  were  single-minded  about  remaining  at  peace  at 
any  price,  we  would  proceed  at  once,  gradually  and  prac- 
tically, to  reduce  our  foreign  trade,  and  not  attempt  the  risk 
cf  amputating  it  all  at  the  last  minute  on  the  outbreak  of 
European  war. 

Mr.  President,  sooner  or  later  the  challenge  confronts  a 
man  in  public  life  to  give  everything  he  has  to  the  issue  con- 
fronting him  and  cast  all  other  considerations  to  the  winds. 
Cleaily,  the  challenge  has  come  to  me  comparatively  soon. 
The  issue  is  a  painful  one  for  me.  It  puts  me  in  disagree- 
ment with  some  of  my  closest  friends.  I  love  democracy.  I 
have  valued  British  friends.  I  have  special  feeling  for  France, 
where  I  received  part  of  my  schooling.  My  sympathies  go 
out  to  Poland— a  God-loving  country  which  is  tragically  de- 
stroyed. Moreover,  I  detest  dictatorship  and  the  racial  in- 
tolerance, religious  bigotry,  and  suppression  of  civil  rights 
which  it  brings  with  it.  Finally,  my  own  flesh  and  blood  is 
living  within  sound  and  range  of  the  guns  on  the  west  wall. 


But  I  cannot  let  my  strong  personal  preferences  influence 
my  decision  as  an  American  oiHcial.  I  have  no  right  to  have 
in  mind  other  goals  than  the  peace  and  preservation  of  the 
United  States.  The  fact  that  I  have  these  feelings  and  these 
personal  ties  is  no  reason  why  young  America  should  be 
made  to  suffer.  I  like  the  Allies.  I  hate  Hitlerism.  Above 
all.  I  love  America. 

Let  us.  as  George  Washington  said,  "establish  a  national 
character."  If.  in  times  of  foreign  dispute,  every  American 
sides  with  the  country  where  his  ancestors  came  frcm,  we  shall 
have  no  country  at  all.  We  ask  as  much  patriotism  here  as 
we  find  on  foreign  shores. 

We  want  nothing  that  is  smug  or  selfish  or  cautious.  We 
are  willing  to  risk  everything  in  a  crusade — but  let  it  be  an 
American  crusade.  America,  in  its  150  years  as  a  nation, 
has  taken  great  strides  toward  creating  a  way  of  life  which 
is  different  and  better  than  any  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  No  foreign  state,  no  foreign  people,  no  foreign  civi- 
lization has  the  potentiality  that  we  have  here  in  America. 
Before  we  embrace  a  foreign  ideal,  therefore,  let  us  achieve 
our  own.  It  is  the  world's  best  and  only  hope.  In  our  faith- 
fulness to  it  we  best  do  our  duty  to  ourselves,  we  best  do  our 
duty  to  humanity.  S 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  Xrom 
Massachusetts  a  question? 
Mr.  LODGE.    Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  MINTON.  If  we  did  not  have  the  so-called  neutrality 
law  we  now  have,  would  we  be  acting  in  an  unneutral  man- 
ner?   Would  our  position  be  one  of  unneutrality? 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  point  I  tried  to  make  is  that  If  we 
change  the  balance  of  power  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  it 
is  an  unneutral  act. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  am  aware  of  the  point  the  Senator  is 
making.  I  ask  him.  if  we  did  not  have  our  so-called  neu- 
trality law,  would  we  be  acting  unneutrally,  so  to  speak? 
Would  we  be  in  an  unneutral  attitude  toward  the  belligerents? 
Mr.  LODGE.  If  we  did  not  have  our  present  law,  it  wotild 
depend  on  what  action  we  were  taking. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Suppose  we  did  not  have  our  present  law 
at  all;  then  would  we  be  in  the  attitude  of  being  unneutral? 
Mr.  LODGE.    We  should  be  tmneutral  if  we  changed  the 
balance  of  power. 

Mr.  MINTON,    I  am  not  talking  about  that.    I  say,  sup- 
pose we  did  not  have  the  present  law  at  all;  would  we  then 
be  unneutral  in  cur  attitude?    Would  our  position  be  any- 
thing that  could  be  said  to  be  unneutral? 
Mr.  LODGE.    It  depends  upon  what  we  might  do. 
Mr.  MINTON.    Suppose  we  did  not  have  the  law  at  all. 
Mr.  LODGE.    And  we  did  not  do  anything? 
Mr.  NfTNTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LODGE.    And  we  stayed  just  where  we  were? 
Mr.  MINTON.    Yes. 

r»Ir.  LODGE.    Then  we  would  not  be  unneutral. 
Mr.  MINTON.    Then  what  is  it  that  makes  our  action 
unneutral? 

Mr.  LODGE.  To  change  the  balance  of  power  while  a  con- 
flict is  in  progress  is,  to  my  mind,  clearly  an  unneutral  act. 

Mr.  MINTON,  What  makes  the  repeal  of  the  present  law 
a  change  in  the  balance  of  power? 

Mr.  LODGE.  That  is  the  whole  reason  why  repeal  Is 
advocated. 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  does  not  change  any  balance  of  power, 
as  I  see  it.  Mr.  Hitler  has  his  power  just  the  same,  and 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  their  power  just  the  same.  I 
do  not  see  that  it  changes  any  balance  of  power.  Certainly 
if  we  would  not  be  unneutral  if  we  did  not  have  the  law  at 
all.  I  cannot  see  why  we  become  unneutral  if  we  take  the  law 
av.'ay;  because,  bs  the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin] 
clearly  pointed  out  and  as  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  Bailey]  clearly  pointed  out  here  today,  we  served  notice 
that  we  were  going  to  repeal  it,  and  nobody  could  believe 
anything  else.  Therefore  we  have  not  surprised  anyone;  we 
have  not  taken  advantage  of  anyone;  and  we  certainly  are 
not  estopped  by  the  act  that  we  passed  in  1937.    Bo  If  we 
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would  not  b-^  unneutral  without  the  present  law,  I  do  not  sec 
how  wf  -Aould  be  ui;neutial  if  w-e  should  repeal  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Thr  S»'na»or  from  Indiana  is  one  of  the  most 
bnllian:  Members  of  this  body,  and  I  may  say  thai  he  never 
ns.  s  to  5p(iik  without  stimulating  and  enhghtening  me.  I  am 
sure  h  ■  la  not  being  entirely  serious  when  he  pretends  that 
he  does  not  realize  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  help  Great 
Britain  and  France.  b«  cauic  the  whole  reason  for  repealing  it 
ih  to  h-lp  the  sJde  that  it  li,  supposed  to  be  advantageous  to 
us  to  help. 

Mr.  MiNTON.  I  am  not  going  to  admit  that  repeal  would 
lirlp  Gr  nt  Britain  and  Prance.  There  is  an  advantage  that 
Great  Britain  and  France  would  have  after  the  repeal  of 
the  ac*:  that  is  true;  but  it  is  an  advantage  arisint;  from  the 
fact  that  they  have  better  navies  than  their  adversary  has. 
Thty  have  navie.s  that  enable  them  to  take  advantage  of 
the  situation  a.s  it  will  then  exist,  but  not  because  we  have 
granted  them  any  advantage  by  what  we  do.  We  are  not 
takinK  part.  We  are  not  helping  either  side.  Neither  do  we 
want  to  keep  either  side  from  helping  itself;  and  when  we 
repeal  the  emtjargo  we  only  enable  Great  Britain  to  help 
herself. 

Mr  LODGE.  And  thereby  our  action  make^  possible  a 
change  in  the  balance  of  power. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Not  at  all.  Her  power  is  just  the  same. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  desire  to  discuss 
this  question  at  con.^iderabie  length.  In  view  of  the  hour,  and 
the  conditions  under  whicn  we  have  been  working.  I  assume 
that  It  may  not  be  the  desire  of  the  majority  leader  to  proceed 
loncer  tompht.  Therefore,  recogmzing  the  fact  that  I  cannot 
taki^  the  floor  tonight  and  hold  it  tomorrow.  I  express  the  hope 
that  I  may  have  the  opportunity  of  being  recognized  when  the 
S»'nate  meet.,  tomorrow. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  is 
entirely  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
several  editorials  relating  to  the  subject  under  discussion,  and 
ixirtions  of  a  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President 
B^nes.  I  present  these  matters  to  refute  the  argtiments 
advanced  by  the  Senator  from  ©klahoma  [Mr.  ThouasI  while 
di.'=;fussing  the  motion  I  made  yesterday,  and  which  I  later 
withdrew 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  w^re  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follcws: 

I  Portion  oX  an  editorial  by  Hugh  S.  Johnson  app)earing  In  the 
Wahhingtcn  Daily  News  of  October  10.  1939  | 

If  atiT  of  the.v  nattrns — and  espxwlally  Britain.  Prance,  and  Ger- 
manv-^now  anythlnR.  it  Is  that  If  there  Is  no  peace  now  there  Is 
ncth'.ni;  else  ahead  bur  an  Interminable  war  Ln  which— no  matter 
who  wins — everybody  loses,  and  these  three  nations  stand  to  lose 
evorything  that  they  have  and  are. 

AM  this  is  whT  there  Ik  a  poeslbillty  of  peace — perhaps  the  last  one 
this  side  cf  universal  rum  It  can  come  if  the  nations  want  It.  It 
can  be  prevented  only  If  they  do  so  by  m&kmg  conditions  Impossible 
to  accept 

Hardlv  half  a  month  ago  peace  couldn't  hare  come,  because  evcry- 
bcdv  foil  that  Hitler  wculd  use  it  only  to  get  ready  to  repudiate 
another  promise  and  take  a  new  territorial  hacJc  at  somebody.  Now 
he  would  probably  be  f.ocd  because  he  would  have  to  be  good.  He 
has  shacWed  hlmsel^  more  firmly  by  petting  with  Stalin  than  the 
Allies  could  have  chained  him  with  their  utmost  effort. 

Doubtless  the  outcome  of  this  most  Interestlnff  of  all  recent  de- 
TClopmcnts  will  be  largely  Influenced  by  our  President.  It  la  a 
delicate  moment  TTiere  Is  nobody  more  competent  to  deal  with 
th:8  kind  of  deadly  poker  playing  than  lir  Roosevelt.  It  is  a  time 
for  fervent  but  absolutely  aUent  prayer. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Erenlnf  Star  of  October  9.  1939] 
Pbacx  Bni6  Bt  Nzxttkals  TBAorrroNAL — Roosxvkl,t  Mat  Bz  Fokczd 

To  Sola's  as  &£xniATOB 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
President  Rooaevelt  wlU  find  himself  compelled  to  offer  the  serv- 
ices cf  the  United  States  Qovemment  as  mediator  In  the  Eurojjean 
war  Any  other  course  would  be  contrary  to  International  custom 
and  tradition  and  might  even  render  him  vulnerable  to  accusations 
of  paruallty. 

Whether  the  British  and  French  will  accept  mediation  or  whether 
they  will  agree  to  an  armistice  except  on  terms  they  themselves 
specify.  Is  something  else  again  But.  when  either  belligerent  in  a 
war  Indicates  a  destre  for  an  armistice.  It  Is  the  humane  duty  at 
neutral  nations  to  take  the  InltlaUve  In  proposing  peace. 


Prr^iUeiit  Wllscn.  even  before  there  was  any  li.dication  from 
Germany,  soukjht  to  mtdl.itc  In  tho  hvt  WcrkI  War  and  repeatedly 
mad--  5tat<>ments  of  possible  peacp  terms  m  the  linpe  of  br;ni;iug 
about  an  armistice.  The  ent.re  neutral  world  supported  ius  cf- 
lOTis  then  and  the  whole  world  would  do  likewise  lor  Prtsidont 
RoctevcU  tuday. 

Ct'.^R.'.NTIES     M.\Y    BE    ASKED 

The  Bri'lsh  and  French  are  quite  capable  cf  deciding  for  them- 
selves whether  tht  y  will  accept  an  armistice  now      They  may  a.-k 

fcr  certain  i.'uaranties  a-s  a  prereqiKsiie  to  the  ces;;aticn  of  hostili- 
ties The  discuiv  ion  cf  a  basLs  for  an  amist.ce  n.ay  go  vn  tor 
several  davs  rr  •xcoV.s.  pending  the  attainment  cf  a  formula,  but 
the  Un.red  States  Government,  as  impartial  instrtim'-ntality  lor 
the  fcrwaiduig  or  receiving  of  aiin.s'.ice  prcpoials.  need  not  par- 
ticiDHte  at  all  in  aiscu-sion  of  the  ment^  of  the  l'  rm.s. 

Hcrr  Hitler  has.  lor  the  mcmcnt.  the  upper  hand;   he  hx'^  indl- 
ited  that  GerTTiany  docs  not  v.ant  a  continuance  cf  the  war.     He 


cat 


ha;  outlined    the   kn.d   ^^f   pe-e ' 


want.s 


^ee  m  Eur'  pe.  and, 
while  it  is  not  to  the  liking  cf  tlie  Alues,  the  Brlti-.h  and  Frt  n>  h 
will  lind  it  h.ird  to  ju^stify  before  world  cpmiuu  a  .-jummary  rejec- 
tion of  mere  discusilon 

Many  people  In  America  feel  that  the  British  and  French  have 
a  Just'cau.-^-.  but  American  sympathy  will  be  less  pronounced  if 
the  IX)ndon  and  Pans  govcrnmenus  do  not  a\ail  tliemsdves  of  the 
opportunity  this  week  to  state  exactly  and  preci^ieiy  why  they 
think  the  war  should  go  on  and  to  state  their  viowpuint  persua- 
sively Certainly  Herr  Hitler  ha.s  painted  accurately  the  picture 
of  what  happens  in  a  prolonged  war  and  how  no  nation  cmer^'ea 
a  victor  wnen  economic  rums  are  surveyed. 

But  if  H-:>rr  HiUer  thinks  a  peace  conference  means  surrender 
by  Great  Bntaln  and  Prance  and  that  he  does  not  have  to  make 
aiiy  concessions,  then  a  peace  conference  would  appear  to  be  merely 
a  simple  means  of  arranging  fcr  the  capitulation  of  the  Allies. 
The  British  Prune  Minister,  who  is  expected  this  w.ek  to  un.swer 
the  Hitler  speech  of  la-t  week,  will  doubtless  prc-^cribc  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Biitain  and  Prance  would  lay  uown  tuciT  arms 
and  talk.     What  might  such  conditions  beV 

CRUX    OF    Al^MISnCE    IDEA 

First  cf  all.  the  British  and  French  may  insist  en  a  restoration 
of  the  Polish  state— they  can  hardly  do  ctherwnse.  They  may  a  k 
also  fcr  a  re.stcration  of  Czechof.lovakia. 

Second,  the  Allies  must  ask  for  some  fcrm  cf  pruaranty  against 
a  recurrence  of  the  crLseo  that  have  caused  expensive  mobilization 
to  be  ordered  tn  defense  against  German  coercive  threata.  This 
really  i.s  the  crux  of  the  whole  armistice  idea.  Tae  British  miKht 
even  withhold  all  other  terms  and  might  make  a  general  pronilse 
to  discu-.s  everything,  from  a  rearrangement  of  the  colonial  question 
to  new  territorial  arrangements  in  Africa,  but.  above  all.  there 
mu'-'T  be  a  guaranty. 

Herr  Hitler,  in  a  dramatic  gestiu-e.  may  offer  to  resign  and  with- 
draw, leaving  to  Marshal  Goenng  the  supreme  command.  He  may 
offer  disarmament  as  a  part  of  a  plan  for  a  new  form  cf  collective 
security  In  Europe.  But  at  this  moment  it  is  plain  he  wants 
to  start  a  peace  dl.scussion  The  Allies  can  lose  nothing  by  falling 
In  with  the.se  tactics  because  delay  worki  to  the  benefit  of  the 
British  and  French  in  a  military  and  naval  sense. 

Once  ?.n  armistice  is  agreed  upon,  however,  the  chances  of  a 
resumption  of  hostilities  might  be  remote,  for  It  Is  just  a.s  true 
today  as  It  was  last  Augtist  that  the  peoples  of  Britain,  Prance,  and 
Gerrnany  want  peace  and  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices  of  pride  and 
possession  to  achieve  it.  The  whole  world  is  rapidly  coming  to  feel 
that  there  mutt  be  some  way  to  bring  reason  to  bear  upon  all 
belligerent  leaders  and  to  Impress  them  with  the  realistic  facts  of 
the  last  war  that  Impositions  of  physical  force  do  not  lead  to 
enduring  peace.  Civilization  yearns  once  more  for  some  other 
means  of  correcting  treaty  injustices  and  creating  economic  oppor- 
tunities as  between  the  "have"  and  "have  not"  countries  than  the 
slaughter  of  inpocent  men,  women,  and  children. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  October  10.  1939) 
Tins  Dbt  Peter  the  Great 

For  some  time  before  Hitler  Invaded  Poland  last  September  1.  most 
people  all  over  the  world  resented  the  fact  that  one  man  had  it  in 
his  power  to  decide  the  question  whether  there  was  to  be  another 
general  war.  We  doubt  that  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of  ail  the  people 
in  the  world  wanted  a  war. 

The  European  conflict  has  gone  on  now  for  5  weeks  and  2  days. 
Ensjland  and  Flrance  having  declared  war  on  Germany,  Sunday.  Sep- 
tember 3.  And  there  is  now  a  large  bcdy  of  opinion.  In  neutral  as 
well  as  belligerent  countries,  which  feels  that  this  war  must  be 
fought  to  a  flnLsh. 

It  only  goes  to  shoVnrew.  flexible  the  human  mind  is  not.  When 
there  Is  peace,  most  of  tis  want  peace  to  continue  When  there  is 
war.  many,  If  not  most  of  us,  want  the  war  to  go  on. 

ULTIliIATa   WIKNEX 

Those  who  want  the  war  to  go  to  a  flnl.sh  might  well  look  at 
what  Comrade  Stalin  is  doing  while  Germany  and  the  Allies  are 
sparring  on  the  western  front.  Up  to  September  1.  Hitler  was  known 
as  the  "dry  Napoleon"  because  he  had  achieved  his  conquests  by 
negotiation  and  bluff.  Stalin  can  be  accurately  called  the  dry 
Peter  the  Great,  because  he  has  done  without  bloodshed  what  It 
took  Peter  the  Great  20  years'  fighting  to  do — that  is.  to  seize  Icc- 
free  ports  on  the  Baltic  Sea.     Stalin  is  now  making  passes  at  Fin- 
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land  The  Finns  are  a  brave  people,  but  there  simply  are  not 
enouirh  of  them  to  resist  a  determined  Russian  drive. 

The  war  can  eo  to  a  finish.  The  Allies  can  throw,  say.  a  total  of 
6,00(;.000  men  onto  the  western  front,  of  whom  som.c  2.000  000  will 
be  killed  aiid  most  of  the  rest  wounded  more  or  less  seriously. 
Hitler  can  toss  three  or  four  or  maybe  mere  millions  of  German 
.soldiers  mtn  tlie  light,  losing  a  proportionate  number  m  killed  and 
wounded.     Mo.  t  of  the  real  wealth  of  Europe  can  be  destroyed. 

But  m  the  end.  who  will  win? 

The  most  probable  winner  is  this  ..same  dry  Peter  the  Great. 
Stalm  has  not  renounced  any  territorial  ambitions  in  Etirope  or  in 
A- la.  What  is  to  prevent  him  from  moving  into  British  India 
when  the  fighting  ge*s  really  tough  in  Europe?  Why  shouldir't 
he  spread  out  all  over  Europe — if  not  by  arm.s,  by  internal  revo- 
lution-after Germany  and  the  Allies  have  fought  one  another  to 
exiii.usticn? 

Especially  what  is  to  det^r  Stalin  from  doing  these  things  when 
you  consider  that  a  cardinal  tenet  ol  conmiunism  is  tiie  belief 
that  It  is  a  universal  religion  whose  blessings  must  be  showered 
en  all  mankind? 

SA\'E  LIVES.  SAVE  WEALTH 

We  do  not  know  whether  it  is  still  possible  for  President  Roose- 
velt, or  the  Pope,  or  Premiler  Mussolini,  or  all  tliree  of  them  in 
concert,  to  arrange  for  a  jx^ace  conference  in  the  near  future. 

But  we  are  convinced  that  if  such  a  thing  could  be  brought  about, 
and  the  lives  of  3.000.000  to  10.000  000  young  men  be  saved,  then 
the  engineer^  of  such  a  conference  would  rank  in  history  as  the 
greatest  world  benefactors  (with  the  possible  exception  of  some 
mvei.tcrs  of  the  Christian  era). 

It  seems  plain  to  us  that  both  sides  in  this  war  could  win  a 
bttier  peace  now  than  either  side  could  win  after  a  war  fought  to 
a  firush  i        i 


[Portions  of  letter  from  President  Roosevelt  to  President  Bcnes 
dated  September  26,  1938] 

Dear  Mr.  Pkesidfnt:  Tlie  fabric  of  peace  on  the  continent  of 
Eurt.pe.  If  not  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world,  is  in  immediate 
danger  Tlie  consecjuences  of  its  rupture  are  mculculahle.  The 
lives  <^f  millions  of  men,  women,  and  children  in  every  country 
invol\id  will  most  certainly  be  lest  under  circumstances  of  un- 
speakable horror. 

Th-  economic  system  cf  every  country  involved  Is  certain  to  be 
shattered,  Tlie  social  structure  of  every  country  involved  may  well 
be  completely  wrecked 

Th'  United  State;-,  has  no  political  entanglements.  It  is  caught 
in  no  me^h  of  hatred.  Elements  of  all  Europe  have  formed  its 
civilization. 

Tlie  .supreme  desire  of  the  American  people  is  to  live  in  peace. 
But  in  the  event  of  a  general  war.  they  face  the  fact  that  no  nation 
can  (scape  some  mea&tire  of  the  consequences  of  such  a  world 
catastrophe. 

The  traditional  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been  the  further- 
ance of  the  .settlement  of  international  disputes  by  pacific  m.eans. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  ail  people  under  the  threat  of  war  today 
pray  that  peace  may  be  made  before,  rather  than  after,  war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  differences  in  tlic  controversies  at  Issue, 
and  however  difficult  of  pacific  settlement  they  may  be,  I  am  per- 
suaded that  there  is  no  problem  so  difficult  or  so  pressing  for  solu- 
tion that  it  cannot  be  justly  solved  by  the  resort  to  reason  ratlier 
than  by  the  resort  to  force. 

And  force  produces  no  solution  for  the  future  good  of  humanity. 

Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 

recess  I       J 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.  m.t  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
October  11,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian.  ^       | 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  10,  1939         i 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  most  gracious  Father  in  heaven,  again  Thou  hast  with- 
drawn the  curtain  of  night  and  shown  us  the  beauty  and 
the  glory  of  another  day.  In  this  holy  silence  m.ay  we  know 
how  to  wiut  upon  Thee;  here  may  we  get  a  clear  vision  of 
the  ideal  of  duty.  We  ask  Thee  for  a  faith  that  never 
wavers  and  for  a  hope  that  never  grows  dim.  We  pray  that 
v.e  may  enjoy  Thy  blessings  without  harm  and  hold  them 
without  wrong.  In  the  cpirit  of  Him  who  loved  the  lilies  of 
the  field  and  the  fowls  of  the  air  may  our  lives  be  reflected 
in  love  and  .sonship  with  God.  As  cur  hearts  are  so  often 
sad  and  silent,  do  Thou  fill  them  with  gladsome  songs  of 


praise.  In  Thy  manifold  mercies  do  Thou  abide  with  our 
President,  our  Speaker,  and  the  Congress.  Almighty  God, 
wc  beseech  Thee  to  make  our  country  a  sanctuary  of  peace, 
good  will,  and  brotherhood,  and  unto  Tliee  be  eternal  praises 
through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.     Amen.     | 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESS.^GE  FROM  THE  SEN.ME 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  St.  Claire,  one  of  Its 
clerks,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  whJch  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested, 
a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  to  make  provision  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

PERHnSSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMi'.  Pittengerj? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  convened 
v,-e  thought  we  would  be  faced  with  a  neutrality  problem  and 
legislation  and  debate  in  connection  therewith.  In  the  brief 
time  we  have  been  in  session  world  developments  have 
traveled  fast  and  far. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  newspapers  today  I  note  this  significant 

headline: 

Helsingfors,  FiivrL.^ND.  October  9 — Ru.=sla  tonight  concentrated 
more  troops  along  Finland's  borders  on  the  eve  of  conferences  in 
Mc.cow  on  RiLssia'E  demands  fcr  military  bases  fronting  on  Fin- 
land's Baltic  coast  line. 

I  note  also  that  Sweden  has  called  20.000  more  reserves, 
and  there  are  indications  of  warlike  activities  among  the 
other  countries  affected. 

Reports  the  last  few  days  indicate  that  foreign  govern- 
ments are  looking  encouragingly  along  the  lines  of  having 
the  United  States  act  as  mediator  in  the  World  War  crisis. 

World  events  have  moved  forward  rapidly  s;n;:e  Congress 
adjourned.  August  5  last.  Russia  has  assiuned  a  dominant 
position,  and  we  tare  all  famiUar  with  the  tragedy  of  Poland. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  the  suggestions  from  foreign  sources 
that  the  United  States  make  its  services  available  to  other 
nations  of  the  vijorld  should  be  taken  seriously.  I  have  in 
mind  the  fate  of  ioiher  small  nations  in  Europe  if  something 
along  these  lines  is  not  done.  Already  Russian  tlomination 
is  in  evidence  in  Tinland.  and  unless  the  nations  of  the  world 
can  form  a  peace  plan  it  is  only  a  question  of  time  until 
Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  as  well  as  other  small  coun- 
tries, are  involved.  I  think  such  a  development  would  be 
unfortunate,  andj  in  my  opinion,  without  involving  the  United 
States  in  a  World  War,  every  effort  should  be  made  to  avoid 
such  a  catastropljie. 

Mr.  MARTIN  jj.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  |proceed  at  this  time  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKEli.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  : New  York  [Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy]? 

There  was  no  Objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  jj.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  taking  this 
time  to  bring  to  Ithe  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  a  most  important  and  critical  situation 
which  seriously  affects  the  city  of  New  York,  as  well  as  every 
other  municipality. 

On  December  14,  1937,  the  city  of  New  York  had  the  good 
fortune  of  having  Mr.  Alfred  Rheinstein.  a  recognized  author- 
ity on  building  construction  and  housing,  accept  from  our 
distinguished  mayor  the  position  of  director  of  the  housing 
activities.  Mr.  Rheinstein  belonged  to  no  political  group,  and 
the  New  York  Times  said  of  him  December  15.  1937: 

His  dual  appointment  Is  a  wise  recognition  by  the  mayor  that 
the  worlc  of  the  two  agencies  is  of  necessity  interlocking.  Indeed, 
this  interrelationship  is  explicitly  recognized  in  the  charter  provi- 
sions which  direct  the  commissioner  of  housing  and  buildings  to 
study  housing  conditions  in  the  city,  to  cooperate  with  State  and 
city  housing  authorities  and  with  organizations  engaged   in   the 
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irr.pri-ivrmrrt  ct  hoiis^ne  condltlcn«  or  In  the  itudy  theroof,  and 
to  advise  the  city  nl.'.rnln?  ccmrmssion  in  respect  to  the  improve- 
mon»  cf  h  using  onditions. 

Th:-,  H  a  Jcb  net  second  m  Importance  to  any  In  the  c:ty  govern- 
m^'nt  tho  mayor's  alcne  excepted  Mr  Rhe.nsiein.  by  practical 
(xp«-iei;c.-  a.«  un  rnfrlnerr  and  builder,  by  the  social  conscience 
uhlrh  has  nrt.iblv  euidrd  his  career,  and  by  a  personaiity  and 
chiu-act/T  that  have  won  the  confldence  oi  all  who  know  him.  is 
cnil:;-MMv  fined  to  tacltie  the  work  ahe.id  There  could  have  been 
no  better  appoir.trrf :.'  The  public  may  expect  under  hi>  adniin- 
istr\tir,n  full  ccT'^'^'l'^ri  amoncr  all  metropolitan  naencU?  cor- 
cemed  with  houfclni?  and  hnu.sint;  standards  and  an  am.icable  and 
Iru-tlul  relation-->hip  wuh  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  Rhein^tein  proceeded  to  do  his  Job  efficiently  and 
intcl!it?»>ntly,  and  a<:  a  result  cf  his  industry  the  city  cf  New 
York  in  less  than  2  years  has  bef>n  the  beneficiary  of  the  mo^t 
advanced  methods  in  the  handling  of  the  housing  and  slum- 
tlt-arunce  probiem. 

R.  crnilv  a  .-ituation  developed  between  our  municipal  cfR- 
ciab  and  Mi  Naihan  S.rau5.  the  Administrator  cf  the  United 
States  Housing  Authority.  The  situation  wao  such  that  Mr. 
Rhe;n.-'ein  found  it  impossible  to  carry  ouf  his  program.  On 
Octobir  3  Mi.  Rho.a-^tem  addies5ed  the  following',  letter  to 
the  m.avor  cf  cu!  city  explaining  hLs  dilemma  and  tendering 
his  ri'.MR nation.  By  permuisiun  of  the  House,  I  shall  now 
ii'Ciudr  this  Unter.  which  explains  in  detail  the  crisis  which 
comp<  :icd  his  resignation. 

New  YoaK  City  Housing  Avthority. 

.Veil'  Yurk.  N.  v.,  Oc:obi.r  3,  rJ20. 

•ARX'IA. 

Cfy  Hiii:.  iV.-ir  YuTk.  .V.  Y 
Df.ar  Mr  M.ayup  I  .iin  enclosin^j  herewith  a  copy  of  a  telO:.'ram. 
di'ed  S.  i.:e:.a)-r  ^^  lOJJ.  fr^m  N.ithan  STaus.  the  United  States 
H'.  Ufiif.j'  Admin.sTut.i  which  puts  an  end  to  our  projected  new 
h'  v..-:i./ iirvcloinuMt  in  the  Bed'.rrd-Stuyvcsant  section  cl  Bi':ADk- 
l>n,  dt.-it,'n>'d  t  i  „cr    ninudatc   1  7'.0  per.-  ns 

Tills  pri'Ject  It  !•  niuch-needed  one  in  a  slum  arr-a  In  Brooklyn. 
and  wvu'  heartily  ap-pt-ved  by  him  in  all  r<.>*pect?!  only  2  weeks  tefcre. 
YciU  w.l.  note  th;.*  th  ^  redsi.n  a  .«;s''.ed  by  luni  Icr  this  aniajing 
revprr.il  is  that  ih^-  laud  ccst  of  Th-  development  exceeds  the  arbi- 
trary limit  of  »1  CO  per  ^qutirc  foot,  which  he  has  set  for  all  tho 
■Uniteu  States.  !•:  our  very  application,  however,  whlth  he  unre- 
ser'.edlv  approved,  we  cle.irlv  esli.nnated  the  cost  cf  land  to  be  61  73 
per  .squ.u-e  fo  i  Hi.  le'Ur  if  September  11,  copy  of  which  is 
enclo.sed    cnnftrmed   tae^e  a-^reements 

The  real  reasf  n  for  this  about-face  is  not  land  ccfit  at  all.  The 
rra-on  i-^  an  urtirle  which  was  published  in  the  current  isLue  of 
Hurpera  ma»j:.;/!nr  vn".e:i  bv  Henry  F.  Pnngle  and  me  in  coUabo- 
ratior.  Thar  urtui'  has  c.iUMd  ill  Straus  a^-am  to  block  the 
hou.sins'  pro;:ruin  ^i  No*  York  City  I  know  this  because  he  told 
me  so  hiui.silf 

La.^t  Thursday  in  W..sh.ngton  he  told  me  In  so  many  words  that 
there  i.s  no  place  in  hciiting  for  anyone  who  criticizes  him  as  I  did 
in  that  iirtule.  ard  tl-tt  r.ot  anoMier  cent  will  go  to  New  York  City 
for  a  new  project  u.iiil  that  is  corrected. 

He  wR.s.  of  c<:urs-  .  tm'ooldened  to  carry  cut  thl.s  threat  by  your 
letter*  to  him  and  to  me  daied  September  27,  In  which  ycu  apolo- 
gized f'T  ihe  ar-'.c'e  The  threat  is  now  made  good  by  his  telegram 
de^troyin^  this  Bed!o-d-Stuyve.  ant   pro'^'ram 

The  11*11."= '.ni;  piutzrurn  for  thl.s  prcat  city,  ihe  building  of  d-cent 
low-rent  houses  for  our  hard-working  people  of  small  incomes,  the 
teitru.i?  d'^wn  of  tlu  mhuiuuu.  u-i-peiUiablo  slums  in  which  human 
beings  have  U.o  1  .ig  been  ccnipelled  to  live— all  these  are  too  im.- 
port.i:it  and  .<acred  to  be  '•uhjccted  to  the  arbitrary  whim  and  pique 
of  one  m.-in  You  and  I  have  on  many  occasions  In  the  past  w^lth- 
BtooKl  tceeiher  his  arbitrary  and  caprlcous  rulings  which  have 
threatened  eu.-  prorrr.ai  m  this  ci:v  and  the  relief  of  unemployment 
in  the  i-.cins'ry  Y  u  n>>w  indicate  that  I  can  no  loneer  count  on 
your  ,>U'.fKirt  m  m\  turther  cfTcrts  to  do  a  constructive  Job  In  ?p'te 
of  his  ham-trlngms  There  Is  accordmgly  only  one  coursi-  open 
to  me.  I  take  it  vMth  retjret  Plea.sc  accept  my  resi^jination  as  chair- 
man of  the  New  Y^rk  Citv  Housing  Authority  and  as  director  cf 
public  housing  in  the  citv  of  New  York  at  the  earliest  pcss-.ble  dare 
You  above  .mvone  els\  should  know  the  violent  nature  of  Mr. 
Straus  pique  it  '\hf  <liv'h*est  criticism  It  was  focused  on  ycu  2 
years  !i(kO  becaa.se  >^u  called  one  of  his  meeting.s  a  "st.i.r-gaiung 
c^rffp-nce  "  .^s  n  result  the  en'lre  housing  program  of  the  city 
W.1.S  completely  bVi^fV-iHl  and  was  wholly  in  .-suspense  at  the  time  I 
took  otfioe  To  break  that  Jam  it  was  necessary  to  caU  in  an  out- 
side arbitrator,  vmo  decided  completely  for  you  and  mo.  The 
Admin'?tra:or  is  no'v  piqued  again. 

What  Ls  this  statement  which  is  causing  the  trouble?  The  article 
atternpt.s  to  reootin.ze  both  the  strong  and  the  weak  aspects  of 
public  hcusu'g.  the  favorable  and  the  luifavorable.  Most  of  it  is 
complimentary  to  U.  S.  H  A  and  its  work.  The  Administrator, 
however,  is  annoyed  at  the  following  observation: 

Too  many  ^ulxsidlzed  housing  projects  in  the  United  States 
eith.r  have  been  o;  wUl  be  located  unsclentlflcally  on  supposedly 
low-cost  land,  and  the  responsibility  must  rest  in  part  on  the 
U.  3.  H.  A.    Nobody  denies  for  an  Instant  tl:at  low  cost  Is  essential 


to  any  prognim.  But  the  arbitrary  ru'tng  of  Adrvnirtratcr  Naihr'n 
Straus  of  the  U.  S  H.  A.,  that  land  shall  not  cost  more  than  $1  .SO 
a  foot  is  short-siehted.  A  standard  maximum  price  for  land  all 
over  this  varud  country  is  out  of  the  question.  If  safepuards  are 
so  rigid  and  cumbersome  that  they  make  it  impossible  icr  ih". 
authorities  to  function  when  conditions  vary  from  the  norm.iil,  an 
evil  ab  u'-  a.-  creat  as  bad  hcusmc  fself  is  created. 

•Administrator  Straus  ha:j  .-aid  that  New  York  and  other  large 
ci'-es  mu.r  bear  the  added  co  t  if  centrally  locaied  lard  cannot  be 
obtained  for  $1  50  TlVs  is  unfair  The  Hcusir;g  Act  of  1937  wiis 
pav^d  so  that  muniolpah'ies  coukl  solve  the  evil  of  slums  without 
too  great  additional  tax  levies.  New  York  and  the  other  cities  do. 
as  a'matter  of  fact,  make  material  contributions.  Taxes  on  housing 
projects  are  waived      Str<^et.s  are  donated." 

Why  withhold  telling  the  public  these  facts?  I  behove  that  the 
whole  hcusir.g  movement  i-  .-u^-Ting  at  present  be^-au-se  so  many 
of  us  attempt  to  whitcwa.'ih  every  cbjectlon,  criticism,  or  warnijig. 
An  cuisLar.dmg  example  of  that  is  the  claim  m.ade  by  Mr.  Straus 
at  congressional  liearings  that  hcu--'ing  projects  are  '•seU-liqu  dat- 
ing ■■  Such  a  d  sto.tion  of  the  fnc's  is  a  damaging  b<'cmei.u,g.  as 
th'-  d-ha'es  and  the  failure  to  pn^s  the  housing  aiinrorria*;  n  this 
ye^r  now  show.  Censoring  constiuctive  criticism  and  glo.-teing  over 
obvious  d.ffloulties  are  not  only  morally  dibhones-..  they  breed 
opp  .1'  on  and  defeat  for  thr  very  tlnngs  they  hope  to  atta'.n. 

On  at  least  two  prior  occasions  wt-  liad  to  overcome  his  arbitrary 
fixing  cf  maximum  lard  valu.-  at  SI  5U.  We  were  successful  tlien 
because  we  stood  together  and  because  the  people  cf  the  city  undcr- 
sicod  the  situatun  You  backed  me  m  the  strenuous  tflorts  I 
m.  de  to  cb'ain  appr^v.l  of  Vladeck  Hcu.5es  in  the  slums  of  the 
lower  Ea-ot  Sdf.  aco.-mn.odating  over  6  OOU  persons  I  dcubt  if  ev -n 
the  vigorous  efforts  of  yourself  and  Sonatcr  W.^gner  at  the  .so-called 
"wof^ilp.ic  confer.M-'ce,"  at  which  Mr  Strjus  hnaliy  waived  th  s 
limit  v.'ou'd  liave  ■^uoce'^ried  if  the  public  h.id  not  been  frankly  and 
fully  acquainted  wiih  the  i.siue  and  the  fa^ts.  On  the  sam.-  l.vsue 
cf  laiid  cost,  he  stubbornly  nppo.sed  for  6  months  the  East  H.irlem 
pn  jtct  m  tl.e  slum.-  of  th  >  upper  Fa.-t  S.de  <  f  Manhattan,  accom- 
m.odatm-^  over  5.000  pers'  ns,  and  finally  cipitulated  because  ycu 
bnolied  mr  up  and  the  public  realiz'^d  that  hci^sing  should  be  built 
wher.    it  wa-  i-.eeded  rather  than  merely  where  land  was  ch' ap 

Tliese  crnnicis  between  tlie  city  and  Mr.  Straus  have  by  no  means 
been  conlliied  to  land  values.  Paradoxically,  the  very  things  done 
cvei  Mr  S'r.iuss  most  stubborn  (.ppo^UKn  m  New  York  City  will 
be  among  the  most  success:'ul  achievemeind  of  his  adrnir.lstiation. 

One  case  was  Vladeck  Houses,  in  the  heart  of  the  slums  of  our 
lower  Eisl  Side  It  will  probably  be  the  most  perfect  example  in 
the  entire  United  States  of  slum  clearanre  and  rehabilitation  of  a 
bl.gh'ed  neighborhood.  This  whole  project  Mr.  Straus  opp.Js^d  for 
months  en  ill  ground  that  it  .'-.hculd  be  built  not  in  the  slums  but 
on  the  outskirts  of  the  city  You  and  I  insisted  on  constructing 
housing  developments  in  this  and  other  slum  areas,  not  only  be- 
cause they  tenr  down  actual  slum  buildings  but  because  they  lulp 
to  nn.unt.iin  real-estate  and  tax  values  in  deteriorating  nei'^hbor- 
hoods  and  save  the  city  the  expense  of  new  schools,  fire  houses, 
hosDitals,  bewers.  and  other  services. 

In  the  case  of  the  Red  Hook  project,  in  Brooklyn,  and  tho 
Queensbrtdge  project,  in  Queens.  Mr.  Straus  made  five  dfTcr-'nt 
rulings  as  to  the  income  limits  of  prospf>ciive  tenants  and  re- 
pudiated s-".erul  times  the  decision  and  instructions  of  his  own 
aibiirator  and  executive  The  result  was  to  delay  the  tenanting 
of  th"  Red  Heck  and  Qiieensbridge  devt  lopinents  Finally  he 
yielded,  ai.d  now  tenants  are  rapidly  filling  the  Red  Hoo.k  builciings. 
There  have  been  conflicts  on  these  and  on  a  mjTiad  of  other  vital 
subjects.  In  all  of  ihc-m  the  othtr  members  cf  the  New  York  City 
Hcu.mg  Authority  have  been  in  complete  aci  ord  with  me 

I*^  may  be  popular  in  national  pclitics  to  treat  Now  York  City  as 
if  Its  prcblenij  were  the  same  as  ihose  in  any  small  town  in  the 
country.  But  I  am  chairman  of  the  New  York  Ciiy  Housing  Au- 
thority, and  It  is  my  duty  to  prcve  that  New  York  City  hes  different 
problems  from  Austin.  Tex.,  and  to  see  that  our  problems  ar" 
treated  differently  This  seems  Implicit  in  any  decentralircd  sys- 
tem of  ad.niTUsirarion.  as  hou.Mng  is  supposed  to  be.  That  duty  ] 
have  pertcrmed.  I  h:;ve  succeeded  as  lung  as  ycu  hare  given  m.o 
your  support.  It  caiinot  be  d.me  if  you  now  ab mdni  th-'  policies 
you  and  I  have  stood  for  I  cannot  subscribe  for  a  minute  to  tht; 
notion  that  the  free  people  of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  represented 
by  yourself  and  the  members  of  the  New  York  City  H  u^in^  Author- 
ity." an  independent  body  corporate  and  politic,  have  no  right  to 
disagree  with  those  who  administer  Federal  agencies.  Any  attemp' 
b;,  Mr  Straus  arbicranly  to  wiUihold  Federal  funds  from  New  York 
City  would  be  icbukcd  net  only  by  New  York  Cay  s  own  reprc::enta- 
tlves  in  th?  House  and  Sen.ate.  but  by  ether  Members  as  well. 

I  li  ave  the  affairs  of  the  New  York  City  Housing  Authority  In 
excelletit  condition  A  well-trained  staff  of  expert-  cf  high  integ- 
rity ar.d  nhillty  is  organized  to  carry  en  an  Iticreasm!^  procran-,  Th3 
poiuies  adopted  or  initiated  by  the  authority  are  i:usine-ssLke  an  J 
sound  The  structures  in  these  great  undertakings  are  well  de- 
signed and  truly  built  at  an  exceedingly  low  cosr 

Red  Hock  and  Queensbridge.  to  cost  about  $26  000  OCO  and  house 
23.000  people,  are  sub-tantially  completed  Tenants  will  begin  to 
move  into  Qucengbridge  in  a  couple  of  weeks  and  Red  Hook  Is  no^v 
already  being  rapidly  filled 

Demolition  has  been  finished  and  foundations  well  under  way  at 
Vladeck  Houses  and  Vladeck  City  Hgus^s.  on  the  lower  East  Side. 
They  will  cost;  about  $11  000,000  and  house  over  7.0CKJ  people. 

Construction  of  a  project  in  South  Jamaica  ha.s  been  started. 
There  the  cost  Is  estimated  at  $2,500,000  and  the  occupancy  at  1,750 
people. 
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Plans  for  East  River  Houses  In  East  Harlem  arc  being  drawn  to  take 
care  cl  over  5  000  people  and  cost  $7,500,000 

If  Bedford-Stuyvesant  had  not  been  killed  by  this  latest  tele- 
gram, we  would  liave  taken  care  of  5.000  more  people,  at  a  cost  of 
$6  OCO.OOO.  Land  options  had  been  obtained  up  to  September  30 
Architects  had  started  drafting  their  plans.  The  potential  savings 
in  cost.  time,  and  effort  provided  by  these  options  and  the  prelimi- 
nary plans  are  now  lest. 

piai'S  have  been  laid  for  many  more  projects. 

Wiiliainsburg.  Harlem  River,  and  First  IIcusps,  acccm.mcdating 
a  total  of  8.0O0  people,  are  being  economically  and  harmoniously 
operated. 

1  le.ive  a  house  in  crder. 

In  view  of  ycur  apology  to  Mr.  Straus,  a  copy  of  which  you  sent 
me,  I  leel  it  proper  that  I  should  send  a  copy  of  this  to  him  like- 
wi.se  and  also  to  Mr.  Carmody,  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Works 
Agency  i 

Yours  very  truly,  i 

AUHED    RHEINSTEIN. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  successfully  carry  out  the  slum  clearance 
program  as  adopted  by  Congress,  it  is  important  and  urgent 
to  have  complete  understanding  and  cooperation  on  the  part 
Of  the  municipal  and  Federal  Housing  officials.  Congress 
delegated  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A.  the  ta.sk  of  aiding  financially  and 
contiibutmg  useful  information  to  communities  in  their  slum- 
clearance  programs.  We  have  entrusted  to  the  U.  S.  H.  A. 
tho  expenditure  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  be  spent  for  this  exclusive  purpose.  It 
was  expected  that  the  National  Administrator  would  be  most 
genorous  in  dealing  with  local  conditions.  It  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary on  the  administration  of  a  Government  department 
when  It  is  possible  for  one  official,  because  of  pique,  to  stop 
and  Impede  the  pro":ress  of  the  tremendous  building  program 
cf  the  city  of  New  York. 

Unless  Congress  takes  some  official  notice  of  this  existing 
situation,  I  am  afraid  that  the  housing  program  cf  my  city 
will  ."^ufTer,  in  addition  .^'^.o  the  entire  national  housing 
program. 

This  type  of  construction  work  requires  men  of  unusual 
ability  and  sympathetic  understanding.  Mr.  Rheinstein  and 
his  coworkers  meet  that  standard. 

Here  in  Wa.'-rhington  the  officials  appear  to  be  extremely 
technical  to  the  extent  that  they  hamper,  rather  than  help 
the  slum-clearance  program.  I  believe  Mr.  Straus  can  help 
the  whole  situation  if  he  will  only  stop  his  nonsense  and  join 
with  Mayor  LaGuardia  and  the  other  officials  and  give  his 
whole-hearted  cooperation  and  not  mere  lip  service. 

Let  us  take  politics  out  of  housing.  Let  us  make  it  non- 
poMtical,  nonreligious,  nonscctional.  By  doing  this,  every 
Momber  of  tho  House  will  certainly  be  glad  to  work  for  the 
success  of  housing.  The  following  editorial  in  today's  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  pictures  the  situation  confronting  our 
city: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October   10,   1939] 

THE    LOSS    OF    MR.    RHEINSTEIN 

Prom  hl.s  quoted  remarks.  Mr  Nathan  Straus,  the  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administrator,  appears  to  regard  Mr.  .Mfred  Rheinstein's  res- 
H-nation  as  chairman  of  the  City  Housing  Authority  as  an 
inoomprehensible  whim,  a  minor  matter  to  be  lightly  brushed  aside. 
One  wonders  wl. ether  Mr.  Stiaus  is  not  underestimating  the  situ- 
ation and  if  he  yet  realizes  quite  how  urgently  his  own  resignation  is 
called  for  by  the  facts  as  they  have  so  far  appeared. 

Net  long  atro  Harper's  published  an  article,  of  which  Mr.  Rhein- 
stein was  coauthor,  discussing  the  various  dangers  before  the  pub- 
lic-housing proCTa.m;  it  included  certain  brief  but  very  moderate 
and  courteous  crilicisnxs  of  some  of  Mr.  Straus'  policies  and  rul- 
ings According;  to  Mr.  Rheinstein.  Mayor  LaGuardia  intervened 
to  "apologize""  for  this  article;  on  the  follcwing  day  Mr.  Straus 
Informed  Mr  Rheinstein  "that  there  is  no  place  in  housing  for 
anvone  who  criticizes  him  as  I  did  in  that  article  and  that  rot 
another  cent  will  go  to  New  York  City  for  a  new  project  until  that 
1?  corrected";  ar.d  on  the  dav  after.  Mr  Straus  t.lejraphically  sup- 
pres.s'd  the  i.mnortr.nt  new  B"rif  ird-Stuyve;  ant  project  which  he 
had  alrrady  approved.  Mr  Kl^'in-stein.  feeling  that  he  had  la'^t  the 
mayor's  supixirt  m  face  of  these  hi'-'h-handed  actions,  sent  in  his 
resi'i:nation,  wlien  the  mayor  did  ncl  immeoiatcly  act  he  forced  the 
latti  's  l-.and  by  in.ikin'.;  the  resiguaiion  public,  and  Mr.  LaGuardia 
Immediately  acc(  pted  it. 

Mr.  Rhcinsteai  may  have  been  overha.'^tyi  the  mayor  may  have 
b'-fn  injudicious  in  dealing  wl'h  the  antipathy  between  thf  two 
otli' lals  But,  If  the  facts  are  in  any  wa\  in  accord  with  this  ac- 
count of  them.  Mr  Straus'  usefulness  as  administrator  of  a  Federal 
hr.ijsirg  program,  or  any  other  kind  cf  program  is  clearly  and  cm- 
phaticaily  at  an   end 

So  complete  a  disregard  of  the  interests  cf  the  city,  so  flagrant  a 
misuse   of   the   money   power,   for   which   Mr.   Suaus   is   merely   a 


trustee,  to  suppress  criticism  which  he  should  welcome,  would  bo 
'nadmtssible.  even  if  Mr.  Rheinstein  had  been  a  mediocre  public 
servant.  "VVTien  It  costs  the  city  of  New  York  the  services  of  an 
official  whose  record  fairly  entitles  him  to  be  reearded  as  among 
the  ablest  housing  administrators  in  the  United  States,  it  calls 
for  more  than  airy  explanations  of  its  unimportance.  Previous 
exp.'-riences  have  not  given  New  Yorkers  too  high  an  esiimiate  of 
Mr.  Straus'  capacities  for  his  post.  This  episode  will  convince 
them  that  he  is  a  disaster. 

I  am  hopeful  that  after  reading  this  editorial  every  Mem- 
ber will  take  an  active  interest  in  this  Issue  and  do  what  he 
can  to  help  New  York  City,  and  every  other  city,  by  urging 
every  person  concerned  in  this  marvelous  housing  undertak- 
ing to  stamp  out  partisanship  and  personalities,  and  substi- 
tute cooperation,  efficiency,  and  expert  knowledge  and  ability. 

For  many  years  I  have  devoted  myself  to  social  problems 
affecting  the  underprivileged,  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  the 
work  that  has  been  accomplished  in  slum  clearance  will  not 
be  halted  because  of  any  mere  difference  of  opinion. 

On  behalf  of  this  House  I  extend  to  Mayor  LaGuardia  and 
his  aides,  as  well  as  to  Mr.  Nathan  Straus  and  his  aides,  a 
cordial  invitation  to  sit  down  around  the  conference  table 
and  compromise  their  differences. 

THE   NrtJTRALriY   LAW 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
has  had  compiled  and  printed  a  pamphlet  in  three  columns 
which  is  a  comparative  print  of  the  Neutrahty  Act,  starting 
with  the  present  law,  which  was  approved  on  May  1,  1937,  in 
the  first  column. 

In  the  second  column  is  the  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
House  Joint  Resolution  306,  and  then  is  shown  the  substitute 
which  was  reported  in  the  Senate,  in  the  third  column. 

The  reason  for  printing  this  pamphlet  is  that  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  talk  and  argument  with»  reference  to 
the  substitute,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and  the  present 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  committee  received  only  1,000 
copies  of  this  print.  Members  who  have  seen  the  print  have 
asked  for  as  many  as  500  copies.  If  we  can  get  only  1,000 
copies  and  there  are  435  Members  in  the  House,  you  can  see 
that  each  Member  is  entitled  to  only  2  copies. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BLOOM     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  AI^DRESEN.  I  heard  announced  over  the 
radio  last  night  that  by  sending  to  a  certain  radio  station 
you  can  get  all  the  copies  of  this  pamphlet  you  want,  and  that 
Mr.  Bloom  is  furnishing  them. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     I  heard  that  twice. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  says  he 
heard  it  twice? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Yes;  Fulton  Lewis.  Jr.,  an- 
nounced over  the  radio  last  night  that  Mr.  Bloom  was 
furnishing  them. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  of  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting Co.,  ordered  15,000  copies  of  the  print,  paid  for  them, 
and  is  sending  them  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  does  the  gentleman  mean  to  say  we 
can  get  only  two  copies  apiece? 

Mr.  BLOOM,     I  guess  I  will  have  to  say  it  all  over  again. 

The  committee  is  entitled  to  only  1,000  copies  of  the  print, 
and  that^is  all.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Rich]  is  here  and  can  vouch  for  that.  We  are  allowed  to 
have  printed  only  1.000  copies.  What  I  was  going  to  say  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  was  that  if  you  would  give  the 
committee  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  print  as  many 
copies  as  the  Members  of  the  House  would  like  to  have  we 
could  also  arrange  for  that. 

Mr.  RICH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
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Mr.   RICH.    \V;il   the   gentleman   tell   u^   where   you   are 
cc:r^c  t^  ^(t  the  nion.'y? 

Ml   BLOOM.     I  bc'iieve  the  gentleman  has  asked  that  ques- 
tion \e:.v  of 'en  of  the  House. 

Mr.  P.lCll  Will  the  gentleman  answer  it? 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Let  me  say  to  the  pentl.  man  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  thc.'^e  print.s  cc:>t  about  $17  a  thousand.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  amount  of  money  that  can  be  better  spont  at 
thi.>  tune  than  to  acquamt  not  only  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try but  the  Members  of  both  the  Senate  and  the  Hou.-e  with 
what  the  prt-ctnt  neutrality  law,  the  bill  as  it  pas-^cd  the 
House,  and  the  substitute  reported  in  the  Senate,  really  are 
in  comparison.  U  you  wish  to  find  out  the  difference^  be- 
tween tiie  present  law,  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  and 
the  substitute  n ported  m  the  Senate,  the  only  way  you  can 
rtally  du  it  is  LhrouRh  this  comrmttee  print. 
.'H.-re  the  gavel  fcll.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Til-.  SPEAKER     L>  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gf-ntlenian  from  Ntw  York? 
Th>ri'  wa.-^  no  objection. 

Mr  BOLLES.  Mr.  Sm-akcr.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yi*:^ld  to  the  gentleman  fr(>m  Wi.-cnnsin. 
M: .  BOLLES  If  ihr  radio  .^t^iun  has  printed  15.000  copies 
of  thi>  pamphl''t  and  'hev  are  di.sfributtcl  free.  wcu!d  it  not 
bt^  .1  wiii*'  and  fciii'inical  measure  for  the  Government  for  the 
g-  ntu  man  to  ncommtnd  that  each  Memb.-r  of  Congress  snnd 
to  fh''  radio  .'itation  and  get  one  of  the.<e  publications''  Thiy 
are  iclcnMca!  with  the  pamphlet  the  gentleman  wil!  hav. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  If  yen  will  write  the  radio  station.  I  believe 
you  can  >;?  t  a  c  'pv:  there  i«  nn  que.-^iicn  of  that. 

Mr  BOLLES.  Th.  radio  announced  that  the  penrl^-man 
would  dl."-tribu'e  them  Why  cannot  we  go  to  the  gentle- 
man's ofTirr  and  C'-t  th'  m? 

Ml.  BLOO^^  We  will  print  as  many  copies  as  the  gentle- 
man .>;eni.l.>  in  a  ch-.ck  for. 

Mr.  B0LLP:S      I  do  not  want  to  send  in  a  ch'-ck. 
Mr.  BLOOM.     I  am  very  sorry.     Does  the  gentleman  want 
me  to  advance  the  money  for  him?     How  is  the  gentleman 
going  'o  L;et  th>'ui  otheiwl?e. 

Mr.  BOLLES.     Go  to  the  radio  station  and  get  them. 

You  can  pet  one  copy  from  the  radio  station. 
I  will  guarantee  that  I  get  10. 
They  are  piymg  for  th<  m  You  are  coins 
tc  get  one  copy  today  through  the  mail.  Each  member  will 
get  one  copy.  If  you  want  additional  copies,  we  shall  be  very 
gla'l  to  send  them  to  yeu,  if  the  funds  are  suppi.ed. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wl^coilsin.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  BLOO?J.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  WL'^con-'n. 
Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     The  gentleniian  stated  he  in- 
tends to  print  quantities  of  these  pamphlets,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  can  have  them? 

Mr.  BLOOM      No;  not  the  Senate  but  the  House. 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.sccnsin.     Cannot  the  Members  of  the 
House  .jet  as  many  cop.es  as  the  Members  of  the  Senate? 
Mr.  BLOOM.     We  do  not  furni.sh  the  Senate  anythm'::. 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.^consin.     Why  does  not  the  gentleman 
bring  in  a  resolution   providing  for  the  printing  of  500,000 
copies,  and  appropnate  the  money  from  the  Treasury  to  pay 
for  thein.^     Tlie  ^entieman   from  Perinsylvania    iMr.  Rich  I 
tells  us  that  the  Federal  Treasury  is  empty.     I  believe  the 
Crmmirtee  to  K-^ep  America  Out  of  War  wdl  buy  a  few  thou- 
sand copies,  altiiough  it  do^  not  have  much  money  in  its 
treasury. 

Miss  SL'MNER  of  Illinois.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Illincic. 
Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  I  am  not  sure  that  the  matter 
to  which  I  am  abcut  to  refer  is  with'n  the  gentlem.an's  province 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  but  in  con- 
nection wnth  the  question  of  an  embargo,  which  was  recom- 
mended by  the  so-called  Nye  committee,  I  tried  to  get  the  re- 
port of  the  Nj'e  committee  relating  to  the  munitions  Industry, 
on  which  that  recomm.endation  was  based,  and  I  find  that  it  is 


Mr  BLOOM. 
Mr.  BOLLES. 
Mr    BLOOM. 


out  of  print,  and  is  not  available  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  There  is  only  one  copy  in  the  Senate  library,  and  it  is 
in  great  demand. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  may  say  to  the  gentlcwcm.an  that  thet  re- 
port has  nothing  to  do  with  this.  This  pr.mphle^  is  a  com- 
parative print.  The  only  reason  the  committee  ha>  mud-'  this 
compilation  is  to  try  to  make  it  easier  for  the  Members  of 
Congress,  and  al.-'o  for  the  outside  world  to  understand  the 
differences  between  the  present  law.  the  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  the  sub;:titute  reported  in  the  Senate. 

Now.  the  only  reason  I  am  calling  your  attention  to  this 
m.atter  is  to  inform  you  that  you  may  get  cne  or  two  copies, 
hut  if  you  want  any  further  cnpics.  they  will  have  'o  be  fur- 
nis)ied  through  a  rtsolu'ion  authorizing  the  Government 
Printing  Office  to  print  addiuonal  copies. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  wdl  the  gcntl'^man 
yield? 
Mr.  BLOOM.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  LELAND  M.  FC3RD.    Will  those  two  copie-  be  mailed  to 
us  or  w.ll  we  have  to  make  a  special  request  lor  tliem? 
Mr.  BLOOM.    They  will  be  mailed  to  you. 
I  am  calLng  your  attention  to  this  so  that  you  will  not 
leave  the  matter  to  your  secretary  or  throw  the  copic.-  m  the 
waste   basket.     I   want   everyone   to   r'^ad   this   compaiative 
print,  and  for  that  reason  I  am  calling  your  att^-ntion  to  the 
matter  now.     P   is  a   very  inform.iti\e   document   and   will 
enable  the  Members  of  the  Hou.'^e  and  tht?  pre.s.s  cf  the  ciiUntry 
to  understand  the  exact  difference  between  the  three  meas- 
ures.   It  took  quite  a  Little  time  to  get  this  up  anci  I  hope  the 
Members  w.ll  r.ppreciae  the  fact  that  your  cemmrtec  is  try- 
ing to  give  you  all  possible  information  so  that  y.ou  may  be 
acquainted  with  what  the  two  branches  ct  tlie  Congie.ss  are 
proposing  and  what  the  present  law  provides. 
IH'rre  the  Ravel  fell.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.    ?vlr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  lor  2  r.dditionai  minutes? 

Th'  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  w.ll  the  gentle- 
man yi"lc;? 
Mr.  BLOOM.  I  j'ield  to  the  genU-^man  fre,m  California. 
Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  May  I  .say  that  I  appieciate 
verj-  much  the  gentleman's  statement  and  I  wi-h  to  tliank  the 
gentleman  and  the  committee  for  making  this  cv:nipari.^on 
available  Rn  my  part  I  shall  be  very  plea.-ed  'c  send  in  such 
money  as  may  be  required  to  get  the  number  of  copies  that 
I  want  to  u.s<".  I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  and  say  I  do 
not  understand  why  there  is  so  much  la^s  abtut  the  gentle- 
man's announcenvjnt  ot  something  ttiat  is  so  vi  ry  imp  rt<ant 
at  thi-  'irne-. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
I  yield. 

Do  I  understand  the  distinguished  chairman 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  tc  say  that  this  compilation 
■'■n  prepared  bv  a  committee  of  the  Hou^e? 


Mr.  BLOOM. 
Mr.  MOSER. 

BLOOM. 

MOSER. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
of  the 
has  b,: 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Th"  Foreign  Affairs  Com.mittee;  yes. 

Mr.  MOSER.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  has  made 
this  compilation? 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Yes. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  nightly  over  the  radio  is  taking  credit  for 
authorshio  by  saying  that  he  has  compiled  it? 

Mr.  BLOOM,  llie  gentleman  had  better  ask  Fulton  Lewis, 
Jr.,  about  that. 

Mr.  MOSER. 

Mr.  BLOOM. 

Mr.  MOSER. 

be   furni.^hed   if   the   applicants   will   furnish    an   addressed 
stamped  envelope. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Fulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  has  done  a  good  job  in 
trying  to  have  this  comparative  print  distributed,  and  they 
have  paid  for  every  copy  that  they  have  ordered.  They 
ordered  15,000  copies,  and  they  have  given  a  check  to  the 
Government  Printing  GfiBce  for  that  amount.    If  any  other 


I  have  heard  it  night  after  night. 

I  can  assure  the  gentleman 

And  the  intimation  is  that  these  prints  will 
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broadcaster  wants  to  send  them  out,  he  is  privileged  to  buy 
them  through  the  Government  Printing  Office  at  the  price 
that  the  Government  Printine  Office  requires. 

Mr.  Pulton  Lewis,  Jr.,  has  been  to  the  committee  office  and 
has  made  suggestions  and  the  .first  suggestion  came  from 
him.  The  State  Department  has  made  suggestions  and  other 
people  have  also  made  suggestions,  also  the  Government 
Printing  Office,  but  this  was  prepared  by  the  Foreign  Affaire 
Committee  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  offices  in  the 
Capitol. 

Mr.  MOSER.     And  he  is  not  the  author  of  it? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  There  Is  no  author.  How  can  a  person 
Ix;  an  author  of  three  bills  that  are  presented  here,  one  of 
which  is  the  law? 

Mr.  MOSER.  He  states  that  this  is  his  comparative  state- 
ment, while  you  say  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System  has 
purchased  them  from  the  Government  Printing  Office. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  They  purchased  15,000  copies  and  paid  for 
them  and  the  check  was  made  payable  to  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  On  each  pamphlet  printed  for  Mr.  Lewis 
there  is  printed  on  the  outside  cover,  "Not  Printed  at  Gov- 
ernment Exjjense." 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  When  will  this  compilation  be  available 
to  the  Mem.bers? 

Mr.  BLOOM.     They  are  available  now. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
address  of  my  colleague  the  gentlem.an  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
BoLiEs)  before  the  Wisconsin  Bankers  Association,  and  also 
an  address  by  Harry  FYease  on  police  powers  of  the  League 
of  Nations. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Monday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  the  di-sposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk, 
I  m,ay  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  35  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
after  the  Journal  is  read  tomorrow  I  may  be  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

Tire  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Tlrere  was  no  objection.  j 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  a  letter  to  the  California  delegation  from 
a  memtHT  of  the  County  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles. 

The  SPEAICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Cabfornla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial,  written  by  myself,  appearing  currently  in  one  of  the 
nationally  known  monthly  magazines.  , 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  I 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
clipping  from  my  daily  home  newspaper. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  [ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  statement 
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from  the  Agriculture  Department  with  reference  to  our  do- 
mestic pork  producers. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PROPAGANDA  EXPENDITITRrS 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  already  partly  promised 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  ThorkelsonI. 
However,  the  Chair  will  put  the  request.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  program,  because  I  am  only  trying  to  use  up  part  of  the 
time  today.  I  do  not  know  whether  we  have  any  other 
business. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  no  program  in  connection 
with  the  proceedings  of  today.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  to  address  the 
House  for  10  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  pri- 
marily because  there  is  no  program  here  in  the  House,  and 
it  presents  an  opportunity  for  one  to  say  something  relative 
to  things  that  have  happened  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
which  might  probably  be  beneficial  to  Members  of  Congress. 
I  should  say  they  would  be  beneficial  if  they  are  taken  to 
heart  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress  and  to  the  taxpayers 
back  home.  You  know  the  taxpayers  are  people  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  to  assume  the  burden,  and  they  do  not  get  a 
lot  of  consideration  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Yes- 
terday we  had  a  little  controversy  between  the  gentleman 
from  "Virginia  [Mr.  WoodrumI  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish!  relative  to  requests  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  for  what  he  thought  was  a  free- 
will offering  on  the  part  of  anyone  who  wanted  to  make  such 
an  offering,  in  order  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
PrsHl  might  aid  and  assist  in  keeping  this  Nation  out  of  war. 
If  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PishI  felt  that  he 
could  request  funds  from  anyone  glad  to*  support  him  In 
keeping  this  country  out  of  war,  I  do  not  believe  there  will  be 
any  harm  in  anyone  supporting  that  issue.  We  do  not  want 
war.  The  thought  that  ran  through  my  mind  yesterday  as 
that  statement  was  being  made  was  that  we,  as  a  Congress — 
and  I  have  to  say  "we"  because  I  am  a  Member  cf  Con- 
gress— in  voting  for  a  majority  of  the  appropriations  that 
were  voted  last  session — these  enormous  departmental  bills — 
have  voted  enormous  amounts  of  money  for  the  very  purpose 
of.  propaganda.  I  might  say  New  Deal  propyaganda.  In 
practically  every  departmental  bill  we  have  included  $50,000, 
$100,000.  $200,000.  $300,000  for  propaganda.  That  is  true  of 
practically  every  appropriation  bill  that  we  passed  last  year, 
and  over  $13,000,000,000  worth  of  the  taxpayers'  money  was 
appropriated.  Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers'  money  we  gave  to  the  various  de- 
partments for  the  purpose  of  New  Deal  propaganda.  The 
man  who  voted  for  this  propaganda  was  compelling  the  tax- 
payers to  shell  out  in  order  to  help  whom?  Why.  to  help  the 
New  Deal,  because  that- is  about  all  the  propaganda  is;  and 
if  you  will  listen  to  the  radio,  practically  every  day  we  find 
radio  departmental  programs;  and  if  it  is  not  propaganda 
for  the  New  Deal,  then  I  do  not  know  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

The  point  I  make  is  this.  Is  it  better  for  someone  to  go 
out  and  ask  the  people  to  make  a  free-will  offering  toward 
something  he  thinks  is  right  as  propaganda  or  to  soak  the 
taxpayers  and  compel  them  to  go  into  the  matter  of  propa- 
ganda whether  they  want  to  or  not:  by  compelling  them  to 
pay  enormous  taxes  against  their  better  judgment  and  surely 
against  their  will? 

Mr.  THO^L\S  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RICH.     Yes. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  very  low  in  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the 
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Np-a-  Dral  propapand.i.  T  think  a  bef  er  estimate  wou'd  be 
at  ;<^ri-t  $100  000.000  a  vear.  r.nd  I  '■hall  sj^ve  the  ^f^ntl^inan 
jUi.t  two  Items  that  make  up  half  of  that  SIOO.OOO  000  Th.-re 
is  en-  Item  cf  $".0.000  000  a^rno  which  h^s  t^,  cio  \vh  ^he 
frankin^r  privil^re  rf  ihe  N^-w  Deal  bareaucrats.  and  another 
item  of  S22.000  000  has  to  do  with  the  cost  of  th-.-  paper  ccn- 
jurr.ed  in  various  kind^^  of  pi-mphlet.s.  p-?nQdicals.  newspaper 
releases,  and  so  on.  So  tho  r'^^nM'^r-.cUi  will  certainly  be  able 
to  fitnuf  out  th.-tt  It  cost  $100  000  030  a  year. 

Mr   RICH.     I  .'■ay  to  the  g'  n'krr.an  frcm  Nvv  Jcr^-'y  th-^.t 
I  always  try  to  keep  my  figures  low.     However,  since  I  have 
b<*en  a  m.embf^r  of  the  C-^mmiftoc  en  Appropriations,  which 
committee  deals  in  nich  enormous  fi?ure.<;.  if   .seem.?  fo  me 
If  the  mfmb*-rs  of  the  committee  know  what  th<"y  are  talking 
about  half  the  time,  insofar  a^  the  great  -mcun'  of  appn^pvia- 
tions.  tillicn,-,  of  dolhirs.  i,-;  concerned.  I  do  not  Ihii  k  there  i.s 
aiiyonc  on  the  ccm.m.t;oe  who  knows  what  it  i.^  all  ab^ut.  net 
even  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Colorado    Mr.  Tay- 
un  I.  and  h'>  r^;fs  r::'ht  back  thrrf>  now:  and  if  he  know.s  what 
$13..i00  (jOO  coo  cf  appropriaticas  mean,  and  if  he  can  tell  what 
he  IS  trym::;  to  do  or  '.>.hat  thia  Conr.res.s  Ls  tryme  to  do  m  ord'  r 
to  krep  down  th">e  expend.ture.';,  then  I  would  like  to  have  h.m 
fxplam  it  '0  the  Momb'r.s  of  the  House  and  the  couniry  at 
laiiuv    1  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
in  Appr' pnatuns  to  Mr.  Mcr?cnthau'.s  statement  respecting 
the  'Iiea.-uiy  on  Oc'ober  4  in  which  he  say.s  the  deficit  up  to 
this  lime  is  $1,014  0.':6  789.83,  and  that  is  frcm  Jtily  1  to  Octo- 
ber 4    1939.  at  th;'  .-.■.mt   rate  we  v.ill  be  over  $4,000,000,000  in 
the  i^  d  by  the  end  cf  the  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Chan  man  of  :he  Appropriations  Com.mittee.  one 
of  the  finest  nvn  in  'he  Hou>e.  one  ot  the  oldest  men  in  the 
Hoti.'e.  you  .should  u'*  t  up  here  and  take  every  chairman  of  the 
ccm.mittee..  and  Mt  down  with  them  and  say.  '  Here,  new. 
Our  ineome  i.s  I'luy  s<^:n-  to  be  so  much.  We  will  allocate 
this  money  to  your  department  in  accordance  wuh  the  amount 
cf  money  v,-e  are  g'nnt;  to  receive."  Th*  n  \v-  would  do  a  gfX)d 
job.  Casii  and  cany  if  you  will.  But  instead  of  that,  we 
rome  m  and  we  piV'^  every  d-.n^^rtment  not  only  all  thty  want, 
but  we  nenerally'ada  and  add  a  whole  lot  more  to  it.  So  That 
we  brw.lder  this  Ccn^ross  and  we  ix^wi'der  the  people  of  this 
eoun'ry  and  evt  ryb<Kiy  i.s  bewildered  because  they  do  not 
know  wha'  it  is  all  about.  It  means  a  wreck  of  Governm.ent 
eventually  .ind  surely. 

Mr  TAYLOR  cf  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man y  eid':' 

Mr  RICH.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  glad  to  yi(  Id  to  one  of  the  m.ost 
distmnui.hed  Members  of  th'>  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  a 
man  whom  we  all  love.     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
court-  ous  comri'ment. 

The  vientleman  ircm  Pennsylvania  is  giving  the  country  a 
very  erroneous  im;;ression  when  he  apparently  implies  that  the 
Appropriations  Com.mittee  come  in  and  give  every  depart- 
ment not  only  all  they  want,  but  generally  add  and  add  a 
whole  lot  more  to  it.  so  that  we  bewilder  tins  Congress  and 
we  lyewilder  the  people  of  thi.s  country,  and  everybody  L, 
bewildered  btcau-^e  they  do  not  know  v. hat  it  is  all  about. 

On  behalf  of  the  Appropriations  Comm;ttee,  I  desire  to  say 
to  the  House  and  to  the  country  that  this  committee  scarcely 
ever  appropriates  a  dollar  for  anythintt  tl'.at  it  is  not  specifi- 
cally autfur./ed  by  law  to  appropriate.  If.  as  rarely  occurs, 
an  Item  is  offered  to  add  to  an  arpropnaticn  b.ll  an  amount 
for  something  that  is  not  spec.f-caily  authcr.ZLd  by  law,  ar.y 
Mniber  of  this  entire  House  can  prevent  it  by  making  an 
cbjixlion.  because  it  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 
So  If  and  when  th  re  is  any'hin^'  in  an  appr'.  pnation  bill  that 
the  ccmmittee  is  not  directly  authorized  by  Ped'Tal  law  to 
insert  m  the  bill,  the  respcnsibil.ty  rests  upon  every  Member 
of  the  llo'd.v.  .IS  well  as  every  mtmber  of  the  Appropriations 
Commit  tt-e. 

Moreover,  tlie  goirleman  well  knows  frcm  his  long  experi- 
ence as  a  member  oi  th*'  Appropriations  Committee  that  we 
neailv  always  m  cur  committee  reduce  th.e  amounts  that  are 
rt quested  by  the  President  and  the  administration.  In  other 
words,  cur  committee  reports  out  bills  every  session  of  Con- 


gress reducing  by  many  millions  of  dJl..r^  th-  amotmts  re- 
quested by  the  administration  ofiiciali  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Bud?'  t.    We  have  11  .subcommittees,  and  the  v.ork  of  appro- 
priating the  money  for  the  various  10  departmt  nts  of  our 
Government  is  divided  up  am.cns  those  cominittces.    Those 
?ub:cmmittees  call  the  d  partmcnt  chiefs,  the  bureau  chdefs. 
and   all   of   ih.-^ir   accountants   and   a-s:s!ants.   and   go   into 
el  (berate  inv^s'i'^ations  cf  the  money  tl^.at  we  appropriated 
to  them  for  the  prior  year,  where  and  how  they  have  expended 
it,  and  d.  termine  wheth':'r  or  not  it  was  wisely  expended.    We 
dec.de  quite  largely  from  their  activities  and  necessities  and 
expenditures  as  to  how  much  we  should  appropriate  to  them 
for  the  en.suing  year.    Every  member  cf  that  ccmmittee.  com- 
posf^d  of  40  cf  the  most  distinfrm^hcd  Members  of  this  Hcu.se, 
always  exercises  lii.s  own  jud:^ment  and  iiis  own  conscience. 
I  am"  extremely  proud  to  say  that  there  has  nev(>r  been  any 
real  politics  in  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  this  Hon.--. 
We  are  thinking  .solely  about  the  wei:are  of  cur  Government 
and  the  taxpayers  of  our  country.    I  gladly  accord  to  the  15 
Republican  members  of  this  ccmmittee  the  same  con.-cientious 
work  that  is  civen  by  the  25  Dem.oeratic  members.    We  spend 
days,  v.eek-.  and  months  on  this  d"tailed  investigation  to  save 
the  taxpayers'  money  and  to  make  our  appropriations  go  as 
far  as  possible.    There  are  from  1  to  3  or  4  me.mbers  cf  each 
subccmmittee    working    practically    all    the    time    frcm    the 
moment  Congress  convenes  until  th--'  adjournment  cf  each 
session.    No  committee  of  this  House  has  ever  worked  liarder 
or  mere  conscientiously  all  thrse  years  than  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.     In  fact.  I  ^ay  publicly,  and  with  all  due 
re.-^pect  to  this  House,  to  the  Senate,  the  admini.stratlon.  and 
the  executive  departments  of  this  Government  that  the  cnly 
real  watchdog,  the  cnly  real  guardian  of  the  Federal  Treasury 
in  cur  form  cf  government,  is  the  Appropriations  Ccmmittee 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  substance  of  the  gentkman's  criticism,  insofar  as  it  is 
just,  should  be  leveled  against  Congress  and  not  against  the 
Appropriations  Ccmmittee,  To  the  extent  that  his  criticism 
m.ty  be  partially  warranted  is  the  fact,  as  every  Member  of 
tins  House  knows,  that  CongT'css  constantly  passes  laws  au- 
thor.zme  appropriations  cf  money  for  some  purpose.  When 
those  bills  are  quest icned  or  criticized  on  the  ficor,  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  measure  always  say.  "This  is  not  an  appro- 
priation: this  is  merely  an  authorization  for  an  appropria- 
tion." Of  course,  whether  the  appropriation  is  ever  made  or 
not  depf^nd.*  upon  the  Appropriations  Ccmmittee  and  the 
further  lection  of  the  House. 

A  great,  many  bills  are  pa^"---'^d  in  tliat  mann^^r  w.thout 
anything  like  th*^  consideration  they  should  receive,  and 
many  of  thf  m  should  never  be  passed.  However,  as  soon  as 
a  Member  passes  a  bill  authorizin.c:  an  appropriation,  he  im- 
mediately ecnies  to  me  as  ehairm.an  cf  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  veht-mt. ntly  insists  that  the  committee  shall 
now  appropriate  the  money  beeau.«^e  Con.gress  has  authorized 
It.  When  the  members  of  tliis  committee  show  dtspcsition 
to  question  the  justness  or  necessity  for  such  an  appropria- 
tion, tho  author  and  all  of  his  supporters  become  very  indig- 
nant and  d''fiantly  want  to  know  whether  we  set  ourselves 
up  as  boing  supeiicr  to  the  judgment  of  the  entire  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  in  authorizing  appropriations. 
Wii;  n  we  reply  that  it  is  our  duly  to  make  only  those  appro- 
priations which  we  deem  necessary  and  ju.^t.  in  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  we.  of  ccuise.  immediately 
get  into  a  ccntroveisy,  winch  is  a  very  thankless  and  often 
embarrassing  situation.  We  practically  never  appropriate 
any  more  money  than  we  are  specifically  au;horiz(^-d  to  do. 
but  th-  re  are  items  containing  millions  of  dollars  that  have 
been  authcri^.d  by  law,  fcr  v.'hieh  my  committee  has  cou- 
rageously refused  to  appropiiate  money.  We  never  receive 
any  credit  for  guarding  the  Ti-easury  in  that  way. 

My  com.mittee.  colltTtively  and  individually,  is  con'^tantly 

'   trr-'ing  to  held  down  the  expenditures  cf  cur  Government. 

In  reality,  the  Appropriations  Ccmmittee  is  a  buffer  betw^'on 

the  taxpayers  and  the  Federal  Treasury  of  our  Government, 

and  the  vehement  demands  frcm  every  State,  city,  and  county 

j  in  the  United  States  for  appropriations.     In  the  early  days. 


when  nearly  all  the  standing  committees  of  the  House  had 
authority  to  make  appropriations,  there  was  no  limit  to  the 
amount  they  would  expend.  However,  because  the  appro- 
priations were  rimning  wild,  with  no  check  or  system,  the 
Congress  of  1921,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  order 
and  system  In  the  expenditures  of  our  Government  and  pre- 
venting utter  bankruptcy,  took  away  from  all  the  other  com- 
mittees of  the  House  the  authority  to  appropriate  money, 
and  gave  that  authority  to  the  Appropriations  Committee 
of  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  they  created  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget,  authorized  to  make  an  exhaustive  investiga- 
tion of  the  necessities  of  every  department  of  our  Govern- 
m'^nt  and  to  make  its  recommendations  to  the  President. 
The  President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  jointly  make 
their  r»  commendations  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  of 
the  House.  Cur  committee  has  as  its  guide  those  reccm- 
mendafjons,  which  are  looked  upon  by  the  administration 
and  the  various  departments  of  our  Government  as  impera- 
tivoly  ne -es-sary.  Notwithstanding  that  fact,  the  subcom- 
mittees of  the  Appropriations  Committee  hold  extensive  hear- 
ings, as  I  have  said,  on  all  those  items.  I  say  confidently 
that  practically  fdways  we  bring  out  a  bill  that  is  not  only 
thorouglily  considered  and  determined  upon  by  a  majority  of 
th"  whole  committee,  but  about  93  times  out  of  100,  it  con- 
tains millions  of  dollars  less  than  is  recommended  by  the 
President  and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  When  it  comes  up 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  every  Member  who  did  not  secure 
as  much  money  for  his  district,  his  State,  or  some  depart- 
ment of  the  Government  as  he  thinks  should  have  been 
appropriated,  immediately  offers  an  amendment.  The 
members  of  the  committee  on  both  sides  of  the  House  cou- 
rageously and  earnestly  fight  off  those  amendments.  We  are 
nearly  always  reasonably  successful,  but  sometimes  the 
House  overrides  us  and  adds  numerous  items  to  the  bill. 
However,  the  House  is  not  so  much  to  blame  in  this  respect 
as  another  body.  When  these  bills  go  to  the  Senate,  I  do  not 
recall,  in  all  my  nearly  20  years'  experience  on  this  committee, 
of  any  bill  not  being  enormously  increased  in  amounts  by 
that  body.  The  bill  then  goes  to  conference  between  the 
Senate  and  House.  The  House  always  puts  up  a  loyal  and 
vigorous  fight  to  sustain  the  action  of  the  House.  How- 
ever, the  Senate  is  necessarily  a  coordinating  branch  of  this 
Government  and  the  Members  of  that  body  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  taxpayers,  the  same  as  we  do  in  the  House.  We 
are  always  compelled  to  compromise  more  or  less.  When  the 
bill  is  finally  passed  and  goes  to  the  White  House,  it  prac- 
tically always  contains  a  larger  appropriation  than  the  House 
agreed  to.  and  sometimes  even  much  larger  than  the  Budget 
and  the  President  recommended. 

Mr.  RICH.  Will  the  gentleman  permit  me  to  ask  him  a 
question  there? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.    Certainly. 

Mr.  RICH.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that  since  the 
House  and  Senate  are  increasing  these  appropriations  over 
and  above  the  Budget  estimates,  that  the  Budget  officer  should 
call  in  every  chairman  of  every  committee  and  tell  them  that 
h(  has  so  much  money  to  appropriate,  and  then  try  to  make  a 
division  of  those  funds?  Not  do  as  he  has,  for  he  appropriates 
40  percent  more  than  he  knows  he  will  receive. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  All  the  Members  of  the  House 
know  or  should  know  the  amotint  of  money  that  is  available. 
All  the  members  of  m.y  committee  know  the  amount  of  money 
that  is  available.  They  all  exercise  their  utmost  and  con- 
scientious judgment  in  reducing  expenditures,  often  when  it 
is  very  injurious  to  them  politically  and  in  their  home  dis- 
tricts. The  members  do  an  enormotis  amount  of  hard  work 
during  every  session,  as  I  have  said  before,  in  trying  to  save 
money.  But  the  truth  is  that  while  the  people  of  the  country 
generally  shriek  at  us  to  cut  down  appropriations,  protect 
the  Treasury,  balance  the  Budget,  the  people  of  practically 
every  State,  city,  and  county  in  the  United  States  are  much 
more  vigorously  and  defiantly  demanding  appropriations. 
That  applies  to  the  entire  United  States.  They  say,  "By  all 
means,  balance  the  Budget,  cut  down  useless  appropriations, 
but  for  God's  sake,  give  us  this  appropriation."    [Laughter,] 


Mr.  RICH.  There  is  where  you  should  come  in  and  you 
should  say,  "Now.  you  who  want  these  things,  we  would  like 
to  give  them  to  you,  but  we  cannot  because  we  do  not  have 
the  money."  and  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  and  everybody  connected  with  it  knows  that 
we  do  not  have  it.  Now,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
You  know  you  are  going  to  wreck  this  Nation  if  you  keep  up 
what  you  are  dcing,  do  you  not? 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Colorado.  If  our  Nation  Is  ever  wrecked 
by  expenditures.  I  say  to  you  with  all  the  earnestness  I  can 
that  the  fault  will  never  be  laid  at  the  doors  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  the  House.  We  are  rendering  a  valiant 
service  to  our  Governnicnt  and  to  the  taxpayers  of  our  coun- 
try. However.  I  do  not  admiit  for  a  second  that  our  appro- 
priations, as  large  as  they  are,  v.iil  jeopardize  the  welfare  or 
the  solvency  cf  cur  Government. 

Mr.  RICH.  Ycu  surely  know  that.  That  is  the  trouble;  you 
and  many  others  think  it  can  go  on.  but  I  say  to  you  it  must 
stop.  It  cannot  go  on.  I  herewith  give  you  data  relative 
to  oiu:  Government  spending  in  10-year  intervals  from  1790  to 
date,  showing  the  population  and  per  capita  cost;  these 
figures  were  taken  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  and  the  statistical  abstract. 
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I  NOTES 

The  per  capita  costs  of  government  Include  the  following  Items: 
Civil  and  miscelianeouB  needs.  War  Department,  including  rivers 
and  harbors  and  the  Panama  Canal.  Navy  Department,  expendi- 
tures for  Indians,  pensions,  postal  deficiencies,  interest  on  public 
debt,  public -debt  retirement  since  1918,  and  postal  exp>enditurea 
exclusive  of  postal  deficiencies. 

Care  of  Indians  assumed  large  proportions  about  1836,  when 
expenditures  mounted  to  S4. 615,141.  In  1938  the  expenditures  for 
Indians  accounted  for  $33,378,389.  Pensions  began  to  appear  In  the 
exptuse  account  of  the  Government  as  early  as  1789.  the  amount 
that  year  being  only  $175,000.  In  1933  pensions  took  $402,779,083 
in  Federal  funds. 

Interest  on  the  public  debt  was  by  comparison  an  insignificant 
part  of  the  Federal  expenses  for  many  years.  In  1940  the  estimate 
for  this  item  is  $1,050,000  000,  and  where  debt  retirement  has  loomed 
large  in  other  years,  but  $100,000,000  has  been  set  up  in  the  1940 
Budget  for  debt  retirement.  In  1938,  $628,186,746  was  spent  by  the 
Post  Office  Department,  exclusive  of  postal  deficiencies,  amounting 
to  $44,258,861.  Emergency  relief  expenditures  in  1938  amounted  to 
$1.996  000.000.  Veterans'  benefits  other  than  pensions  cost 
$170,000,000  in  1938.       | 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  WHITE  of  Idaho,  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  me  to 
submit  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  will  be  glad  to. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  insert  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  article 
by  William  Hard. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PER\nSSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  HOrF>!AN.  Mr.  Speak." r.  will  the  g:->nilcmaii  yield  for 
mc  to  makr^  a  ur.animouo-consent  rtquesl? 

Mr.  THORK:i:LSON.    I  yield. 

Mr  HOfFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  LH  trrncrrww,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the 
CI  ru-Uisii.n  oi  any  other  matters  on  the  Speaker's  table,  I  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Kentlman  Irom  Michman? 

T^.tTf'  v.as  no  objection. 

Mr.  T.AYLOR  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Sptakcr.  will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  ir<t' ' 

Mr.  TKORrlELSON      I  yield. 

EXPENDITUPES  INCTDrNT  TO  THE  SECOND  SZCSION  OF  THE  SEVENTY- 
SIXTH  (.ong;;ess 

Mr   TAYLOR  of  Colorado.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous 
consint  to  take  from  the  Sp'>al:er's  table  the  lesoluucn  iH.  J. 
Re.s.  3841  to  make  provi-icn  for  certain  expen.ses  incident  to 
the  S'  c.:nd  s*>sien  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Ccngre.'^s.  wuh  Senate   , 
am^'ndment.';.  and  concur  m  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Ch-.k  read  the  tide  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  rtad  the  Senate  amendments,  as  follows: 

Page  1,  after  line  6.  ir.55ert ; 

■•For  pivmrnt  to  Delia  Lrenn.  widow  M  Hon.  M  J.I  Logan.  la^e 
a  Senator  trom  the  Si.aif'  of  Kcn'ucky.  $10  OUO  " 

Pago  1.  af'tr  U:-.f  G,  i.-.'^ort 

"To  pav  the  v.!'lnw  of  Thom.vi  M  Eaton,  late  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Cahfori-.ia.  810  COO 

•■Tr  pay  the  vkidow  of  "n^omu^  S  MrMn.n,  lute  a  R.:prcsenta- 
tlvf  Ir' in"tho  Slat.'  cf  South  C:ircl:i.a.  SlooitO 

•■Th>'  two  foregoing  .^ums  to  be  ditbursod  by  the  Sergeant  at  Anas 
cf  the  House  of  Representatives." 

The  SPEAICER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 
lilt  re  ^1.05  no  cbj-ction. 
The  Senate  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.^RKS 

Mr.  HAWKS      Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORl<CELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  a.sk  unan.mous  consent  that  I  may  extend 
my  remark.s  to  inciudf  an  editorial.  America,  appear. ng  in 
the  Saturday  Ev-tun>:  Pest  of  th:s  last  w^^k. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  i..  so  ordered. 

Ihere  wa^  no  objection. 

.^N•.LYS!S  OF  THE   NEUTR.^LITY   ACT 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this 
time  to  speak  to  the  House  abjut  the  Neutrality  Act.  Houae 
Joint  Resolution  306.  Let  me  .say  in  the  beginning  that  I  am 
cpposed  to  thp  Neutrality  Act  itself,  but  I  am  not  opposed  to 
neutrality.  The  only  part  of  the  act  that  we  can  enact  into 
lepi.-^iation  is  tlie  embargo  clause.  It  is  a  physical  impossi- 
bility for  us  to  enact  a  neutrality  act  ruch  as  is  written  here 
and  enforce  the  act  without  involving  ourselves  in  war. 

In  the  first  section  of  the  act  power  is  granted  to  the  Pres- 
ident to  proclaim  when  a  state  of  war  exi-i."^.  I  shall  divide 
section  1  'at  into  three  parts:  The  firrt  part  sets  forth  a 
plau-ible  exeu-^e  for  the  enactment  cf  the  lepislation.  that  is. 
when  a  state  of  war  is  found  to  exist  between  foreign  states. 
The  middle  part  cf  the  paragraph  sets  forth  the  presumed 
reason  for  the  act.  which  is  to  preser\'e  pecce.  to  promote 
security,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  people.  It  Ls  not 
necessary,  however,  to  wait  for  acts  of  that  sort,  or  to  wait 
at  all  to  secure  peace,  to  promote  security,  and  to  protect  the 
hvts  of  our  people.  That  does  not  depend  at  all  upon  whether 
they  have  war  in  South  America,  or  war  in  Europe,  because 
these  worthy  objects  are  at  all  times  the  duty  of  Congress  and 
of  the  Government  itself — yes,  to  do  these  very  thmps.  pre- 
st  rve  peace,  promote  security,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  its 
people.  Why  is  it  used  in  this  particular  le3l<:lation?  It  is  a 
stibtle  wording  employed  in  all  subversive  legislation,  in  order 
to  get  public  support,  and  for  arguments  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou.se.  The  old  "sympathetic  appeal,"  if  you  please.  It  is 
used  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that  is  to  supply  some  reascn 
for  the  enactment  and  the  transfer  of  this  power  from  the 
Congress  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.    If  I  opposed 


this  bill,  word  would  go  out  that  I  was  against  neutrality,  that 
I  did  not  believe  in  neutrality,  that  I  d:d  not  believe  m  peace, 
that  I  did  not  bcLeve  in  national  security,  that  I  did  not  b?- 
lieve  in  protecting  the  lives  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
In  this  very  House  Members  v/ho  suppou  the  bill  would  aok: 
Dors  not  the  gentleman  from  Montana  believe  in  peace? 
Dees  he  not  believe  in  promoting  ^fcuri^y?  I>jcs  he  not  be- 
lieve in  protecting  the  lives  of  our  people? 

This  language  is  put  in  the  first  section  of  the  act  as  a 
club  to  be  used  from  without  to  step  tho.se  who  oppo.se  the 
act,  and  to  be  used  withm  the  Hous'-  as  a  weapon  by  those 
who  support  the  act;  and  I  say  aram  in  passing  that  you 
will  find  this  kind  of  language  in  all  subversive  legi-slation 
that  has  been  before  this  Hou  e  in  Ur:  last  6  or  7  years. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calilornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  wul  the  gentle- 
man yi'^ld? 

Mr.  THORKFLSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEYER  ot  Cahfornia.  Does  the  gentleman  also  believe 
that  they  might  accu.^e  him  of  being  sympathetic  with  the 
German  Bund,  or  .something  else  subvensive  said  also? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  That  is  exactly  what  I  refer  to.  It 
is  employed  for  that  purpose. 

The  actual  intent  of  this  paragraph  is  to  g;ve  the  President 
power  to  declare  v.hen  a  state  of  war  ex.sts  in  a  foreign 
country.  That  ls  the  purpose  cf  the  act,  and  the  premise  of 
the  act  IS  what  I  nirnticned. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  Cahlornia.  Mr.  Six-akcr,  will  the  gentle- 
man yirld? 

Mr,  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Tlie  bill  as  now  drawn,  I 
underi,tand.  also  gives  Congress  the  power  to  declare  when  a 
slate  of  war  exists. 

D.->es  it  not  read.  "Tliat  if  thf  President  or  the  Congress 
shall  find  that  a  s'ate  of  war  exists"? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes.  I  call  the  gentl. man's  att-^n- 
tion  to  this  fact,  however,  that  Congress  cannot  be  convened 
each  and  every  time  there  rai^ht  be  a  war  in  some  cutlymg 
part  of  the  world;  and  for  this  reason,  of  course,  it  will  be  the 
President  who  will  make  these  declarations.  Congress  can- 
not bo  convened  every  2  weeks  because  they  may  have  a 
family  fight  in  Europe  or  war  in  some  other  place. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisccnbin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
ma!i  yield  ? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wisconsin.  How  is  it,  then,  if  only  the 
President  and  Congr'i-ss  have  these  powers,  that  our  Under 
Secretary  of  S  ale,  Mr.  Sumner  Wd'es,  at  an  a.sscmbly  of  21 
South  Amer:can  dictatorship  countries,  formulated  and  pro- 
jected a  neutrality  p  ■>licy  for  America  including  the  300-mili; 
neutral  zone  around  I  he  Americas? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  will  have  something  to  say  on  that  shortly. 
I  expect  to  have  s&m.e  discussion  with  the  State  LK^partment  in 
respect  to  this  bill. 

In  section  2  of  the  bill  this  power  is  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent. After  the  President  issues  a  proclamation  declaring 
that  a  state  of  war  exists  it  then  becomes  unlawful  for  any 
American  vessel  to  leave  the  United  States,  to  leave  the  ports 
of  our  coun'ry  bound  for  any  port  of  any  nation  the  Presi- 
dent has  declared  to  be  at  war.  What  happens?  Our  mer- 
chant marine  would  be  tied  up  at  our  seapfirts.  Should  ho 
declare  that  a  state  of  war  existed  between  Great  Britain  and 
some  other  country  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  British 
possessions  are  to  be  found  all  over  the  world  and  are  not 
confined  to  that  little  group  of  English  islands  in  the  north 
Atlantic.  When  the  President  declares  that  a  state  of  war 
exists  which  involves  England  as  cne  of  the  parties  it  means 
that  every  piece  of  land  over  which  the  British  flag  flies  is 
likewise  involved;  it  means  thai  Canada  is  involved,  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  the  Solomon  Lslands,  the  Shetland  Islands,  and 
all  the  South  African  republics  under  British  control;  it 
means  all  of  them.  The  result  is  that  our  ships  would  oo 
tied  up  at  our  seaports  so  far  as  ocean  comimerce  with  the 
British  Empire  is  concerned. 

Under  paragraph  <b)  of  section  <c)  the  President  has  t"ie 
power  to  le\T  a  fine  on  any  ofQcer  of  a  ship  or  any  o£Qcer 


cf  a  corpci-atlon  or  company  to  the  extent  of  $50,000,  and  also 
punish  by  imprisonment  for  5  years  any  violation  of  this 
section  of  the  act.  This  in  it.self  is  a  tremendous  power  be- 
cause almost  anything  may  come  up.  It  would  be  exercised 
through  the  President's  appointees.  It  is  a  coercive  weapon 
such  as  should  not  exist  in  this  Republic  where  the  people 
reserve  to  themselves  the  right  to  do  business  without  inter- 
ference from  the  Federal  Gkjvernment. 

In  section  C  of  this  same  act,  after  having  issued  this  proc- 
lamation, it  is  provided  that  it  shall  be  unlawful  thereafter  to 
export  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  exported  or  transported,  from  the  United  States 
to  any  State  named  in  such  proclamation,  any  articles  or 
materials  until  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  shall  have 
been  transferred  to  some  foreign  government,  agency,  insti- 
tution, association,  partnership,  corporation,  or  national, 
which,  of  course,  means  one  Individual. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that  any  foreign  ship, 
after  the  title  in  all  this  merchandise  has  been  transferred 
to  some  individual  outside  the  United  States,  can  come  into 
our  ports  and  carry  these  cargoes  out  of  our  ports  while  our 
ships  are  tied  up  at  the  docks.  That  is  what  the  act  means. 
That  is  what  you  are  doing  when  you  pass  it.  | 

Section  D  deals  with  insurance. 

In  section  F  an  exception  is  made,  because  that  lection 
provides  as  follows:  :    . 

The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  transportation  by  American  vcssel.s  on  or  over  lakes,  rivers,  and 
ii.land  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States  or  to  transportation 
by  aircraft  on  or  over  land  bordering  on  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  in  conflict  with  section  2  of  this  same 
bill,  because  that  section  provides:  | 

Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation  under 

the  atithontv  of  section  1.  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any 
Aratrican  vessel  to  carry  any  passengers  or  any  articles  or  materials 
to  any  State  named  in  such  proclamation. 

Under  section  (f)  an  exception  is  made  to  this  declaration 
so  that  we  may  trade  wim  Canada  by  way  of  the  Great  Lakes 
or  with  Mexico  if  there  happens  to  be  any  water  in  the  Rio 
Grande. 

What  right  has  Congress  to  enact  legislation  concerned 
with  the  right  of  the  United  States  to  do  business  with  Can- 
ada when  that  nation  is  at  war?  That  is  not  a  neutral  act. 
It  is  a  beUigerent  act  on  our  part,  and  if  the  President  per- 
sists in  enforcing  it,  and  if  the  Lakes  were  not  in  the  position 
they  are,  a  ship  that  carried  merchandise  from  the  United 
States  to  Canada  would  be  subject  to  attack  and  could  be 
sunk,  destroyed,  or  captured  as  a  prize. 

Yet  that  is  not  the  worst  feature  of  this  bill.  Section  (g) 
excludes  an  area  known  as  the  Western  Hemisphere,  south 
of  30^  north  latitude,  and  that  extends  from  the  meridian 
of  Greenwich  to  the  one  hundred  and  eightieth  meridian. 
That  is  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

What  right  have  we  by  legislation  to  declare  war  zones  in 
these  areas?  It  indirectly  designates  other  areas  that  we 
may  say  are  neutral  or  not  in  war  zones,  and  we  therefore 
allow  our  ships  to  sail  in  those  areas  with  cargo  and  pas- 
sengers. These  vessels  may  carry  cargo  to  Venezuela.  They 
may  carry  cargo  to  any  republic  in  South  America.  They 
may  carry  cargo  to  Australia.  Some  of  those  are  possessions 
and  properties  of  England.  Yet  we  provide  by  legislation  that 
our  ships  may  carry  cargo  to  all  those  places.  That  is  clearly 
an  imneutral  act  becaxise  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
has  no  right  to  set  aside  an  area  and  call  it  safe  and  then 
issue  clearance  papers  to  our  own  ships  to  travel  serenely  to 
a  particular  port  in  that  area.  It  might  happen  that  in  the 
middle  of  the  route  our  ship  may  be  held  up  by  some  enemy 
patrol.  The  officers  of  the  ship  are  questioned  and  if  it  is 
found  that  tliat  ship  is  going  to  an  enemy  port,  it  may  be 
sunk.  We  say  then  that  is  an  act  of  war,  but  it  is  not  an  act 
of  war.  It  is  within  the  right  of  powers  at  war  to  sink  all 
ships  that  carry  cargoes  to  their  enemies.  Yet  we  have  desig- 
nat-ed  peace  zones  indirectly  by  declaration  of  war  zones. 

We  have  set  the  Pacific  Oceajr  aside  and  in  effect  have 
stated  that  our  ships  may  carry  merchandise  to  the  Islands, 
properties,  and  colonies  in  the  Pacific,  many  of  which  belong 


to  Great  Britain  and  France,  both  of  which  powers  are  now  at 
war.  It  should  be  seen  clearly  by  every  one  tliat  we  have  no 
light  by  legislation  to  enact  a  law  of  this  sort  which  declares 
neutral  zones  throughout  the  world.  We  should  not,  under 
these  circumstances,  issue  clearance  papers  to  our  own  ships 
and  allow  them  to  travel  in  these  areas  because  they  are 
liable  to  be  taken  as  a  prize  or  sunk  if  the  enemj.y  has  no  port 
to  which  it  may  conduct  or  convoy  such  prize. 
Mr.  SOUTH.  WiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  SOUTH.  Under  the  law  as  it  is  now  written,  is  there 
any  danger  that  American  shiPS  undertaking  to  carry  com- 
modities to  belligerent  nations  will  be  sunk  and  that  war 
might  follow?  Is  it  not  the  purpose  of  the  cash-and-carry 
provision  now  imder  discussion  to  eliminate  that  danger? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the 
cash-and-carry  provision  really  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Neutrality  Act  itself.  The  whole  thing  is  rather  confusing. 
Neutrality  is  one  thing.  It  means  what?  Two  fellows  are 
fighting  out  here  in  the  hall.  If  I  want  to  remain  neutral  I 
will  stay  in  this  room  and  let  them  fight  it  out.  That  is 
neutrality.  If  I  go  out  into  the  hall  and  give  advice  to  one  or 
the  other,  I  am  not  neutral  any  longer.  I  may  even  become 
involved  in  the  fight  itself.  That  is  all  neutrality  means  and 
there  is  no  law  required  for  that. 

Let  me  take  up  the  cash-and-carry  plan  since  the  gentle- 
man mentioned  it.  As  a  Nation  we  have  a  perfect  right  to 
enact  legislation  to  control  the  articles  we  may  sell.  It  is 
not  a  prerogative  that  is  used  only  when  nations  are  in  a  state 
of  war.  We  may  when  w^e  are  at  peace  enact  legislation  pro- 
viding that  we  wUl  not  sell  ammimition.  we  will  not  sell  cot- 
ton, or  we  will  not  sell  wheat  to  foreign  countries.  That  is 
within  our  right  and  such  legislation  is  perfectly  proper. 

According  to  international  law,  any  nation  may  come  to 
our  ports  and  put  moaey  on  the  counter  and  buy  whatever  it 
pleases.     That  is  not  a  breach  of  neutrality. 

It  is  recognized  by  all  nations  that  they  have  the  right  to 
do  that,  but  we  have  no  right  to  extend  credit  to  such  na- 
tions. That  is  a  breach  of  neutrality.  In  other  words,  we 
have  no  right  to  finance  the  war  for  any  power.  However, 
as  long  as  they  can  pay  for  the  goods  they  want  we  need  no 
law  to  cover  the  situation.  There  is  no  Neutrality  Act  or  any 
legislation  required  for  that,  because  under  international  law 
we  can  sell  to  anyone. 

As  I  said  when  I  began,  I  am  opposed  to  the  Neutrality 
Act  itself,  because  It  cannot  be  enforced.  That  is  the  point 
I  wish  to  bring  to  your  attention  at  this  time. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  has  made  a 
deep  study  of  the  pending  legislation.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Bloom-Baruch  bill,  which  is  now  being  considered  at  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol,  is  not  a  cash-and-carry  bill,  as  the 
propaganda  in  the  press  indicates,  but  is  a  credit-and-carry 
proposal? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  nearly  all  bills  of  that  sort  are  for  one  pur- 
pose alone,  and  that  is  to  extend  credit  to  the  nation  the 
administration  in  power  favors,  whatever  that  administration 
may  be;  whether  it  be  this  administration  or  some  other  one 
makes  no  difference. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  It  not  perpetrating  a 
fraud  on  the  American  people  to  propsigandize  a  bill  like  the 
Bloom-Baruch  credit-and-carry  war-promotion  bill  as  a  cash- 
and-carry  measure?  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  foreign 
countries  which  the  New  Deal  is  now  aiming  to  help  owe  the 
American  taxpayers'  Treasury  more  than  $13,000,000,000.  is 
not  this  false  propaganda  particularly  vicious? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  do  not  deny  the  criminal  liability 
in  the  bill ;  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  very  much  concerned 
about  it,  although  I  believe  that  all  those  who  try  to  defraud 
and  deceive  the  people  ought  to  be  prosecuted  criminally. 

To  continue,  if  we  send  our  ships  into  a  neutral  zone,  what 
can  we  expect?     This  was  clearly  brought  out  in  the  papers 
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a  fcvs-  days  aeo.  when  the  Pan  American  Congress  set  aside  | 
an  arra  up  to  300  miles  south  of  Cape  Horn,  then  on  each 
R.d.'  cf  South  America,  and  up  on  each  side  of  North  America 
to  Canada,  and  declared  it  a  neutral  zone— a  sort  of  Monroe 
Doctiine   in   the   air.   I    guess.     Then   Encland    said   what? 
Ensland  said  that  if  the  United  States  Navy  attempts  to 
ciifcrce  neutrality  in  this  zone  or  set  it  aside  as  a  safety 
band  it  will  mean  war  for  the  United  States  and  nothing  else. 
This  moans  that  noithor  Great  Britain  nor  any  other  nation 
is  Roint?  to  allow  this  Nation  or  any  other  nation  to  set  asid.' 
a  provisional  raff ty  zone  for  ^ts  own  shipping.     Do  not  forget 
this:  When  you  adopt  lerrislation  that  empowers  this  Govern- 
ment to  eet  aside  such  zones,  you  must  support  that  legis- 
lation  with   the   United  States  Navy.     When   you   do   that. 
this  Nation  is  at  war.     This  is  the  purpose  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  and  nothing  el.se,  and  do  not  forset  it.     Do  not  be  fooled. 
Mr.  SOUTH.     Mr.  Sptr^ker.  will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
Mr.  SOUTH.     The  gentleman  does  not  fear  th.at  the  United 
States  will  b"?cme  involved  in  war  with  Great  Britain  at  any 
time  soon,  does  he? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  T  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
I  have  less  respect  for  Great  Bntain  than  for  any  nation  in 
Europe  or  in  the  world. 

Mr,  SOUTH.     That  was  not  the  question. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     She  has  taken  advantage  of  every 
nation  in  the  world,  and  that  is  a  historical  fact.    She  grabs 
cvcrj-thing  aiid  ^he  gives  nothing,  and  she  has  done  that  to 
us. 

Mr.  SOUTIL  But  the  gentleman  did  not  answer  the  ques- 
tion. Dees  the  gentleman  fear  that  the  United  Statp<;  will 
became  involved  in  war  with  Great  Britain  as  a  result  of 
this  proposed  neutrality  legislation  or  anything  else  in  the 
near  future?  ^ 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  will  say  'yes."  If  we  Insist  ont»e- 
clanng  a  nvutral  zone  and  if  we  send  the  Navy  to  ."support 
such  neutral  zones,  it  will  involve  u?  in  war,  for  Great  Bntain 
w:ll  not  recognize  such  designation  cf  zones  any  more  than 
ether  nations.  Do  not  hesitate  for  a  moment  to  think  that 
Great  Bntain  would  not  assert  her  rights  according  to  inter- 
national law  if  the  question  came  up.  She  is  no  greater 
friend  cf  ours  than  any  other  European  power. 

Mr.  LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  THORKELSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr  LEAVY.  Is  there  anything  in  the  neutrality  bill  that 
we  pa.vsed  in  the  House  at  the  last  session  or  in  the  measure 
now  being  considered  over  in  the  other  House  that  in  any 
way  makes  reference  to  the  zones  the  gentleman  is  now  dis- 
cussing? If  there  is,  I  wish  the  gentleman  would  point  it 
out. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes,  This  legislation  states  that  the 
President  has  the  power  to  proclaim  war  zones.  That  is  true. 
is  it  not?  All  right.  When  he  declares  the  establishment  of 
war  zones,  we  assume  that  the  areas  not  so  declared  are  open 
for  transportation.  That  is  what  this  legislation  means  and 
nothing  else.  We  did  not  declare  such  zones  in  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1935  as  hp.s  been  declared  in  the  present  act. 

Let  me  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
In  this  territory  which  is  set  aside.  I  presume,  as  a  zone  in 
wliieh  American  shipping  may  sail,  there  are  a  number  of 
Briti.->h  possessions,  and  all  these  possessions  are  in  a  state 
of  war,  because  they  all  fly  the  British  flag.  If  we  send  our 
shipping  to  those  ports  cur  ships  may  be  attacked,  captured, 
or  destroyed  by  the  enemy.  This  is  not  causus  belli  so  far 
as  the  United  States  is  concerned  because  United  States  ships 
with  cargoes  and  passengers,  or  United  States  citizens  travel- 
ing on  belligerent  ships  to  nations  at  war  do  so  at  their  own 
risk.  Please  understand,  our  citizens  have  a  perfect  right 
to  be  on  such  sliips,  but  when  they  insist  on  such  rights  they 
must  accept  the  consequences. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Is  not  the  gentleman  confusing  the  danger 
zones  with  the  zones  set  up  by  the  Pan-American  Congress 
the  other  day? 
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Mr.    THORKELSON.    The    gontleman 
abou^  anything  about  which  he  is  talking. 

Mr.  LEAVY.     I  know,  the  gentleman  is  never  confused. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  am  very  glad  the  gentleman  admits 
that.     I  hope  the  gentleman  will  always  concede  that  point 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  The  gentleman  has  made 
an  illumanating  statem-nt  about  his  opinion  of  Great  Britain 
as  the  one  country  in  Europe  he  dislikes  the  most.  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  would  add  to  his  statement  by  expressing 
the  reasons  he  thinks  more  of  Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Ger- 
many than  he  does  of  Great  Britain.  Will  the  gentleman 
explain  that  to  us? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Just  a  minute.    Will  the  gentleman  >1eld? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  will  be  very  glad  to  yield  to  thi 
gentleman. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Where  does  the  gentleman  who  just  asked 
the  ciuestion  get  the  authority  for  any  such  assumption  as 
that? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    That  is  all  right.     "^ 
Mr,  COFFEE  of  Washington.    The  gentleman  said  he  dis- 
liked Encland  most  of  any  country  in  Europe. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  said  England  has  done  little  for  the 
United  States,  and  I  respect  her  less  than  any  other  nation 
in  Europe. 

IHore  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent to  procf-ed  for  15  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  wotild  like  to  answer  the  question 
that  is  pending  first. 

There  is  a  particular  group  of  people  at  large  today  that  are 
more  or  less  in  line  with  and  support  the  subversive  movement 
now  going  on  in  the  United  States — and  when  any  person  ad- 
heres to  facts  and  deals  with  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Government,  and  Vshcn  he  supports  those  principles  that  were 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Founding  Fathors  of  this  Republic, 
or  when  he  opposi\s  the  powers  that  are  now  constantly  a. id 
insidiously  destroying  this  Republic,  he  is  then  called  a  Nazi 
by  the  Conimunists.  he  is  called  an  anti-Semite  by  the  Com- 
muni.-ts.  and  he  is  called  a  Fascist  by  the  Communists.  Thiat 
is  a  shield  that  the  Communists  use.  Many  of  them  do  not 
know  what  ■Nazi"  means. 

Nazi  IS  the  National  Socialist  Party  of  Germany,  and  I 
have  opposed  that  particular  party  in  many  of  my  speeches 
here  in  the  House,  because  I  class  .socialism  and  communism 
exactly  alike.  If  the  gentleman  who  a.^ked  me  the  question 
will  refer  to  my  articles  he  will  find  my  definite  stand  against 
socialism  and  communism.  He  will  find  also  that  there  is 
not  a  power  in  Europe  today,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
^  Holland,  that  is  not  socialistic,  and  the  gentleman  may  be 
further  informed  that  I  have  no  more  toleration  for  one  of 
those  countries  than  I  have  for  another,  I  refer  to  Gn^at 
Britain  because  she  has  always  taken  and  never  given  any- 
thing: because  we  helped  her  in  the  war.  and  she  did  not 
honor  her  war  debts.  The  fact  that  I  refer  to  Great  Britain 
does  not  mean  that  I  particularly  prefer  any  ether  European 
power. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
present  Premier  of  Fi-ance.  the  French  dictator,  Daladier, 
was  the  right-hand  man  under  the  Blum  Socialist  and  Com- 
munisi  govermnent  in  France,  which  had  an  oCensive  and 
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defensive  alliance  with  the  Communists  in  Moscow?  Up  to 
about  30  days  ago  England  was  trying  her  very  l>est  to  make 
It  a  triple  ofifensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  England, 
France,  and  Moscow.  This  happened  prior  to  the  purge  of 
Finkelstein,  the  former  "big  shot"  in  Moscow  who  calls  him- 
self LitvinofT. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  do  not  know  to  jus*  what  the  gen- 
tleman refers;  whether  he  refers  to  Blum,  of  France,  or  the 
gentleman  who  is  a  Member  of  the  House. 

Ml.  SCHAFTLR  of  Wisconsin.  I  refer  to  the  former  head 
of  the  Socialist-  and  Communist -controlled  French  Govern- 
ment— B-l-u-m.  f Laughter.]  Mr.  Blum,  as  the  gentleman 
well  knows,  was  the  head  of  the  Socialist-Communist  gov- 
ernment which  had  control  of  Fiance  a  few  years  ago,  and 
the  present  French  dictator,  Mr.  Daladier,  was  his  right- 
hand  man. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes;  I  know  that. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wisconsin.  Yes;  the  present  Premier 
and  dictator  of  France,  Mr.  Daladier.  was  the  right-hand  man 
in  the  Socialist-Communist  government  of  Blum,  which  had 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  with  Moscow,  and  that 
was  prior  to  30  days  ago  and  before  Finkelstein,  alias  Litvlnoff, 
was  purged  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  am  really  not  so  much  concerned 
with  the  affairs  or  the  officials  in  foreign  governments  and 
I  really  do  not  care  so  much  for  what  this  gentleman,  Mr. 
Blum,  stands  or  for  what  he  does  not  stand,  but  I  can  say 
this:  Our  Neutrality  Act  was  enacted  in  1935;  the  President 
said  he  was  sorry  he  had  signed  it  and  he  was  sorry  that  the 
Congress  had  enacted  this  legislation.  It  was  enacted  in 
1935  to  help  the  so-called  Loyalist  Government  In  Spain, 
at  a  time  when  it  had  begim  its  attempt  to  destroy  the 
prevailing  Spanish  Government.  In  1937,  if  you  please,  to 
prove  what  I  have  said.  Congress  adopted  another  resolu- 
tion that  denied  the  transportation  of  war  materials  to 
Spain.  Spain  was  mentioned  in  the  resolution  itself;  and 
let  me  inform  you  that  If  we  provide  neutrality  legislation 
for  every  power  in  the  world  we  will  then  have  about  328 
neutrality  acts. 

Mr.  LEAVY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  The  gentleman  has  given  the  House  the 
benefit  of  his  views  in  reference  to  Great  Britain  and  dis- 
cussed It  at  some  length.  Would  he  give  the  Hoiise  the 
benefit  of  his  views  with  reference  to  Prance,  and  state 
whether  he  makes  a  distinction  between  Prance  and  Great 
Bntain  in  this  present  international  trouble? 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Well,  first,  let  the  gentleman  answer  my 
question. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  This  is  in  relation  to  the 
gentleman's  question.  In  reference  to  the  original  subject 
under  discussion,  will  the  gentleman  answer  the  question, 
please?  | 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  believe  we  are  getting  side- 
tracked from  the  main  issue.  The  gentleman  referred  to  the 
Panama  Conference.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  me  under 
what  authority  the  President  of  the  United  States,  through 
Mr.  Welles,  undertakes  to  bind  this  country  and  mark  out 
those  300-mile  zones?  Where  is  the  authority  to  declare  such 
a  zone? 

Mr.  THORKEI£ON.  The  President  has  no  authority  to 
enter  into  negotiations  In  respect  to  any  such  zones.  It  is 
entirely  within  the  prerogatives  of  the  Congress  itself  to  enter 
Into  agreements.  The  Senate  may  support  a  treaty  in  con- 
Junction  with  the  President,  but  he  has  no  power  himself  to 
negotiate  any  act  of  that  kind.  That  is  not  all.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  no  power  to  make  any  regula^ 
tion  outside  of  the  3-mile  limit.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- ^j 
ence  how  powerful  you  may  think  this  cotmtry  is,  the  ocean 
outside  of  the  3-mile  limit,  under  international  law.  Is  the 
common  navigation  area  for  the  shipping  of  the  world.  We 
have  no  right  to  enact,  and  cannot  enforce  any  legislation 


outside  the  3 -mile  limit  without  meeting  objections  from  other 
powers. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  had  not  gotten 
to  my  last  question  when  he  was  Interrupted  by  the  question 
of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota.  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  answer  that  question,  and  give  us  the  benefit  of  his 
views.  /     f 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Will  the  gentleman l^^gat  the  ques- 
tion? \^ 

Mr.  LEAVY.  It  is  whether  or  not  the  gentlem|^makes  any 
distinction  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  in  this  present 
trouble,  or  does  he  place  France  in  a  class  by  itself? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  shall  try  to  answer  the  question.  I 
do  not  place  any  nation  in  a  class  by  itself.  As  far  as  France 
is  concerned,  I  grant  that  all  people  in  the  world  have  a  right 
to  live  in  some  place.  I  grant  that  no  power,  no  matter  how 
large  it  may  be.  has  the  right  to  divide  the  property  of  any 
foreign  country  and  say  that  the  people  of  that  country  must 
live  within  that  small,  confined  area.  It  is  not  within  the 
power  of  any  one,  it  Is  not  Just.  This  was  done  in  1919,  in 
February  and  April,  when  they  drew  up  the  peace  treaty  at 
Versailles,  and  later  at  Vienna.  The  people  certainly  have  a 
right  to  their  homes.  What  right  had  Great  Britain,  what 
right  had  Orlando,  Wilson,  or  Uoyd  George,  the  big  four, 
who  sat  there,  to  draw  a  peace  treaty  that  crucified  the 
Central  Powers  of  Europe?  Prance  has  a  right  to  hve.  just 
exactly  as  we  have.  Germany  also  has  a  right  to  live  the 
same  as  the  others. 

Himgary  has  a  right  to  live  and  regain  possession  of  the 
former  Klingdom  of  Hungary,  which  was  divided  by  the  peace 
conference.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  Central  Euro- 
pean Powers  have  always  been  in  a  state  of  unrest,  but  in 
spite  of  that  have  been  able  to  adjust  their  own  difiBcultles. 
It  is  not  our  business  to  step  in  and  divide  those  countries, 
partition  them,  to  suit  our  own  convenience,  because  that  is 
their  property,  and  they  have  a  right  at  least  to  regulate  their 
own  affairs. 

Self -regulation  is  an  inherent  right,  and  that  is  the  right  of 
Pi-ance.  But  Prance  has  been  no  more  honorable  with  the 
United  States  than  Great  Britain  as  to  meeting  her  obligations 
to  us.  So  there  is  little  difference  in  my  estimation  of  the 
two  countries  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  The  gentleman  made  reference  a  while  ago 
to  the  Neutrality  Act,  so-called,  enacted  in  1935,  which  the 
President  of  the  United  States  sponsored.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  was  a  wise  law  to  have  been  enacted  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  say  "No."  It  is  a  very  unwise  law. 
which  should  not  have  been  enacted.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  it?  Here  we  say  we  are  not  concerned  with  European 
wars ;  we  do  not  want  to  fight  in  Europe ;  we  do  not  want  to 
join  any  nation  In  Europe.  We  admit  it.  The  people  do  not 
want  to  get  into  war.  Why  should  we  have  legislation  to  say, 
"Hold  me  back  so  I  will  not  go  into  war?"  Neutrality  simply 
means  we  will  attend  to  our  own  business,  but  the  Neutrality 
Act  Is  a  potential  declaration  of  war  if  we  attempt  to 
enforce  it. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Now,  having  passed  an  unwise  law,  as  the 
gentleman  says  we  did.  and  with  which  I  fully  agree,  does  it 
not  now  become  the  duty  and  responsibility  of  Congress  to 
repeal  that  unwise  law? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Absolutely.  You  are  100-percent 
right.  That  is  exactly  what  we  ought  to  do.  We  ought  to 
repeal  the  Neutrality  Act,  for  if  the  President  attem^pts  to 
enforce  the  powers  given  to  him  in  that  act  this  Nation  will 
become  involved  in  war.  A  distinction  must  be  made  between 
the  Neutrality  Act  and  neutrality.  The  Neutrality  Act  is 
equal  to  a  declaration  of  war.  Neutrality  assures  us  peace. 
The  embargo  clause  is  added  to  the  Neutrality  Act  sls  a  safety 
measiu-e,  for  it  restricts  the  actual  power  granted  to  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  Neutrality  Act.  We  must  not  change  the  embargo 
clause  at  this  time,  for  it  is  accepted  by  nations  at  war  as  our 
declaration  of  neutrality.    The  danger  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
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is  in  the  act  it.<;elf;  that  gives  the  President  power  to  declare 
v.-ar  ^cnf-s,  rcjrulate  traffic,  assess  fines,  and  take  charge  of  the 
whole  war  machine.  The  rmbargo  clause  is  to  counteract  and 
restrict  this  unwarrantable  power  given  to  the  President. 
No  confusion  shculd  exist  In  the  mind  of  anyone  as  to  neu- 
trality, for  that  is  not  a  part  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Mr   CRAWPX)RD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Now.  let  us  take  that  proposition  for 
jus:  a  mcment.  Suppose  Japan  declares  war  apamst  English 
Uor.il  Kong  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  the  Philippine 
Manci>  become  mvclved  in  that  declaration,  and  those  waters 
ar-  declared  war  zones,  war  areas,  then  what  is  our  situation? 
Mr.  TTIORKEI^ON.  If  Japan  declared  war  on  Hong 
Kong,  did  you  say'' 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     British  Hong  Kong  and  tJ:ie  Dutch  East 
Indies 

Mr.  THORKELSON      And  the  Malay  Peninsula? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     And  the  Philippine  Islands  became  in- 
volved in  the  situation  and  the  Philippine  ocean  area 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this  ques- 
tion;  Who  would  declare  that  war  zone? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  immaterial  for  the  purposes  of 
my  question.  If  cur  ships  are  tq  be  kept  out  of  the  war  zone. 
It  is  immaterial  to  me  who  makes  the  declaration.  I  want 
to  know  how  you  would  handle  the  situation. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  If  Japan  declared  war  on  Hong  Kong 
cr  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  such  declaration  would  involve  the 
British  and  Dutch  Empires.  The  Philippine  Islands,  in  their 
position,  would  be  in  a  potential  war  zone.  However,  neutral 
nations  tradine  with  the  Philippine  Islands  would  not  be 
affected  by  such  declaration  of  war  zones,  providing  they  did 
not  trade  w.th  the  nations  at  war. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  ClasonI  may  address 
the  H.-use  for  2  m.mutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 


Th(Te  was  no  objection. 

Exports  of  <tpec-ified  products  '  of  United  States  merchaTuiisc ,  1910  3^ 
(Value  in  thousands  of  dollarsl  ^ 


EXPORT   OF   SPECIFIED    PRODUCTS   OF   UNITED    ST.1TES    MERCH.fNDISi: 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  secure  accurate  in- 
formation concerning  the  effect  of  the  m.andatory  embargo 
provision  in  the  existing  Neutrality  Act  upon  American  ex- 
ports I  requested  the  Department  of  Commerce  to  furni.sh  me 
with  figures  taken  from  their  records.  They  have  complied 
with  my  request  insofar  as  it  has  b?en  poc^siblc  for  them  to  do 
so  inasmuch  as  their  statistics  are  based  on  a  set-up  which 
does  not  correspond  exactly  with  the  terms  of  the  embarco 
law. 

The  tables  furnished  by  the  Department  cover  all  exports 
from  the  United  Slates  to  the  various  countries  of  the  v/orld, 
to  neutials  as  well  as  belligerents.  During  the  war  years  of 
1914  to  1918  practically  all  of  the  embargoed  goods  went  to 
belligerent  countries,  and  mostly  to  the  Allies.  In  other  years 
a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  total  exports  of  such  goods 
went  to  countries  other  than  those  which  were  belligerents  in 
the  World  War. 

In  the  year  1917,  while  our  total  domestic  experts  exceeded 
$6.200  000.000.  the  value  of  exports  to  the  Allies  was  more 
nearly  $4,200,000,000.  For  that  reason,  in  figuring  the  per- 
centage of  specified  products  which  would  now  be  covered  by 
the  mandatory  embargo  provision  of  the  pre.ent  law,  the 
percentage  of  such  exports  to  the  allied  countries  as  com- 
pared with  the  total  exports  to  such  countries  should  be 
increased  about  50  percent,  as  our  Allies  received  practically 
all  of  these  products  during  the  important  war  years  of  1916, 
1917.  and  1918. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  1910.  only  4  years  before 
the  World  War  started,  the  products  which  would  now  be 
covered  by  our  mandatory  embargo  law  amounted  to  only 
four-tenths  of  1  percent  cf  the  total  export  business  of  the 
United  States,  much  of  which  went  to  South  and  Central 
America. 

At  its  peak  in  1917  the  value  of  such  products  represented 
17  279  percent  of  our  total  world  trade  and  about  25  percent 
of  our  trade  with  our  Allies. 

The  tables  furnished  to  me  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce are  as  follows: 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Tlie  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  lias  expired. 

Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  coiisrnt,  at 
this  time,  to  extend  my  remarks  in  tlie  Record,  and  include 
therein  a  table  of  statistics  funushed  me  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection.  i 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (nt  1  o'clock  and  22 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  11,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS      1 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  MALONEY  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  7578)  to  authorize 
the  acquisition  of  land  for  cemeterial  purposes  in  the  vicinity 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  COLE  of  New  York  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  7579) 
granting  a  pension  to  Flora  Latimore.  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Pensions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5667.  By  Mr.  BOLLES:  Petition  of  Polish- American  citi- 
zens of  Racine,  Wis.,  supporting  President  Roosevelt's  neu- 
trality program:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5668.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  1,000  citizens  of  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind..  urging  Congress  to  retain  the  embargo  on  arms 
and  munitions  and  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5669.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Fort  Wayne  Junior  Chamber 
cf  Commerce,  urging  Congress  not  to  repeal  the  existing 
embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerent 
nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5670.  Also,  petition  of  Elsie  M.  Justus  and  other  members 
of  the  Waynedale  Methodist  Church,  Waynedale,  Ind.,  urging 
Congress  to  retain  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5671.  By  Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey:  Concurrent  resolu- 
tion adopted  by  the  State  Legislature  of  New  Jersey,  memori- 
alizing the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  prevent  profiteering  in  foodstuffs  and  commod- 
ities; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5672.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Workers'  Alliance 
of  San  Fiancisco.  Local  W.  483,  by  Neil  Stewart,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  wkh  reference  to  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  Work  Relief  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1939 

(.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4,  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  ZflBamey  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  God,  Holy  Ghost,  Sanctifier  of  the  Faithful,  visit,  we 
pray  Thee,  this  Nation,  our  President,  Vice  President,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  all  others  in  authority,  with 
Thy  love  and  favor;  enlighten  their  minds  more  and  more 
with  the  light  of  the  everlasting  gospel;  graft  in  their  hearts 


A'lam.s 

Davis 

King 

Andrews 

Dcnahey 

La  Polletto 

Austin 

EK.wney 

Lee 

Ea:ley 

Elender 

Lodge 

Bankhead 

Frazier 

Lucas 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

B'-irkley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Bilbo 

Glb.son 

McKcUar 

Borah 

Gillette 

McNary 

Bridges 

Green 

Maloney 

Brown 

GufTey 

Mead 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Mlnton 

Burke 

Hale 

Murray 

Bvrnes 

HarrLson 

Neeiy 

Capper 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Caraway 

Herring 

Nye 

Chandler 

Hill 

O'Mahonej 

Chavez 

Ho!  man 

Overton 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Clark,  Mo. 

HuRhes 

Plttman 

Connally 

John.'on,  Calif. 

RadcUffe 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reed 

a  love  of  the  truth;  increase  in  them  true  religion;  nourish 
them  with  all  poodncss:  and  cf  Tliy  great  morcy.  kcpp  them 
therein,  O  Blessed  Spint,  whom,  with  the  Father  and  the  Son 
together,  we  worship  and  glorify  as  one  God,  world  without 
end.    Amen. 

THE   JOTJRN.\L 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.arkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Tuesday,  October  10,  1939,  was  dispensed  wilh.  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,  and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Reynolds 

Russell 

Schwartz 

Sch  well  en  bach 

Shcppard 

Bhlpstead 

S!attery 

Smatliers 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Olcla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Townsend 

Truman 

Tydlnps 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Wheeler 

White 

Wiley 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass]  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden]  are  members  of  the  committee 
to  attend  the  convention  of  the  American  Association  of 
Stale  Highway  Ofiacials  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  are  therefore 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Eighty-seven    Senators    have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 
message  from  the  house 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Calloway,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint 
resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  384)  to  make  provision  for  certain  ex- 
penses incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

enrolled  joint  resolution  signed 

The  message  also  announced  that  the  Speaker  had  aflBxed 
his  signature  to  the  enrolled  joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  384) 
to  make  provision  for  certain  expenses  incident  to  the  second 
session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  and  it  was  signed  by 
the  Vice  President. 

discussion   of    neutrality   by   senators   NYE   AND    PITTMAN   AND 
A  PANEL  OF  other  SENATORS 

[Mr.  PiTTMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  discussion  of  neutrality  by  Senators  Pm- 
MAN  and  Nye  and  a  panel  consisting  of  Senators  Connally, 
Danaher,  Lundeen,  and  Van  Nuys  on  October  1,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR   OVERTON  ON  PENDING   NEUTRALITY   LEGISLA- 
TION 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  on  the  pending  neutrality  legislation 
dehvered  by  Senator  Overton  on  October  8,  1939,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 
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F^C^R      IIOO\TR     ON 
ENFORCEMENT 


PROBLEMS     OF     LAW 


[Mr.  B-RKLEY  a-kcd  and  obtainfd  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  problems  of  law  enforcement 
dflivcrt-d  by  Hon.  J.  Ed^ar  Hoover.  D:rccicr.  JF>  deral  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Inter- 
na'tonal  As^cc.ation  cf  Chiefs  of  PoLce  in  San  Francisco. 
Cal.f  .  on  October  10.  1939.  which  appears  m  the  Appendix.! 


ADDRESS     BY     JAMES 


W.     RYAN.     E.SQ..     ON 

NEUTR  MITY   ACT 


REPEAL     OF     PRE3ENT 


I  Mr.  ScHWELLENBACH  a.-ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  tlic-  Recckd  an  address  m  favor  of  repealing  the 
present  N''Utr.ihty  Act  dthvLrcd  by  James  W.  Ryan,  E:=q..  of 
the  New  York  Bar.  in  debate  with  Prof.  Philip  C.  Jessup  at 
Columbia  University  Law  School  on  October  10,  1939.  which 
app<  .ir.-  m  tlie  Appentiix.] 

NEUTR.'VLITY    AND   PEACE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
ticn  'H.  J.  Res.  306'.  Neutrahty  Act  rf  1939. 

Tiie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Last  "venmg  before  th*:^  Senate 
took  a  recess  tho  S 'nator  from  Mi-ssouri  !Mr.  Clark  1  stated 
that  he  hop-  d  to  secure  recosniticn  this  morninq  for  the  pur- 
p'^"  of  addressin;;  the  Sfnate  on  the  pending  measure.  Tlio 
Chair  recopnizes  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pres:dent,  as  to  the  gravity 
and  the  importance  of  the  que.'^tions  presented  for  discussion 
and  consideration  by  th"  momentous  issues  invwved  in  the 
r>onding  lepislat.on.  I  asree  entirely  with  the  eloquent  expres- 
sions of  the  eminent  Senators  of  all  persuaMons  of  thought 
whd  have  piecedt  d  me  in  this  debate. 

WitJ;  all  that  these  distinguished  stat-smen  have  said  as 
to  the  neco5>.ty  for  conducting  this  debate  upon  the  high 
plane  of  di'^interesfed.  dispassionate,  hard-headed  discussion, 
with  an  eye  single  to  the  welfare  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole, 
I  am  in  whclfhearted  accord.  To  approach  the  discussion  of 
i.ssu'  s  cf  such  transcendent  importance  in  any  otl^er  spirit  and 
from  any  other  .standpoint  w  .uld  be  utterly  unthinkable.  I 
rej  Mce  m  the  hope  that  that  .spirit  which  has  been  manifest 
in  the  debate  up  to  this  time  m.ay  be  continued  until  the 
final  determination  of  the  isiiue. 

And.  Mr.  Presid  nt.  I  am  certain  that  there  will  not  b^ 
any  di.-rtite  from  any  quarter  of  this  body,  comprisinr:  as  it 
does  the  constitutional  representatives  of  the  48  States,  m 
to  a  crmplete  adj^ynment  of  politics  in  connection  with  this 
grave  question,  if,  md-ed.  such  a  suggestion  had  ever  been 
n^-ccsary.  It  may  Ix"  universally  a'^.sumed.  as  I  assume,  that 
every  Senator  who  sits  in  this  Chamber  and  every  Ropresent- 
ativ<^  who  Sits  :n  the  Chamber  at  the  southern  end  of  the 
Capitol  IS  actuated  under  his  solem.n  oath  of  office  by  the 
same  high  patriotic  motives,  without  any  suggestion  of  par- 
tisanship, factionalism,  personal  interest,  or  personal  animus. 
It  is  upon  that  basis  that  this  debate  has  proceeded  thus  far, 
and  It  is  upon  th:s  basis  tliat  it  should  continue  to  the  end. 
no  matter  what  that  end  may  be.  Only  a  peculiar  mental 
obfuscation  upon  the  part  of  a  few  of  the  "kept"  columnists 
and  some  of  the  propagandist  editorial  writers  of  some  of  our 
metropolitan  newspapers  could  have  given  rise  to  the  sugg\s- 
tion  that  a  Republican  who  happens  to  agree  with  the  Resi- 
dent upon  such  a  great  nonpartisan  issue  as  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  is  a  noble,  altruistic,  partiotic  Am;erican 
statesman  who  has  forever  foresworn  political  considera- 
tions, while  a  Democrat  who.  sworn  upon  his  own  oath  as 
an  officer  of  the  Government  and  a  servant  of  his  people, 
still  conscientiously  adheres  to  the  views  vehemently  expressed 
as  lately  as  3  years  ago  by  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  is  playing  politics,  is  a 
factionalist  or  a  partisan.  Precisely  the  same  observation 
applies  to  those  Senators  and  Representatives — Republicans 
as  to  our  domestic  affairs  and  policies — who  are  unable  under 
their  own  oaths  of  office  to  agree  with  the  wi.-dom  of  the 
repeal  of  the  amis  embargo  as  a  matter  of  international 
jx)licy. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  President — and  I  challenge  any  Srnator 
to  rise  in  his  place  to  contradict  the  statement — that  the 


question  of  our  ncutiality  policy,  with  the  arms  embargo 
as  Its  heart  and  .'oul.  has  n^ver  been  m  any  dr-^ree  wh;  tev:  r 
eitlier  a  partisan  or  a  factional  or  even  a  politicr.l  question. 
In  importance  it  transcends  all  party,  political,  and  factional 
lines.  In  its  present  application  it  cuts  directly  across  all 
party,  factional,  or  political  lines.  Tlirro  has  never  been  any 
necessity  for  adjourning  politics  with  regard  to  neutrality 
legHlation,  bfcaus"-  there  has  n-n'^r  been  nny  pfilitics  in  it, 
except  insofar  as  the  suggestion  has  been  in.icctcd  into  it  by 
those  who  were  opposed  to  any  eflicient  neutrality  policy. 

If.  on  th-'  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  the  sugnrestion  for  an 
adjournment  cf  pol.tics  means,  as  many  fditcrial  writers  liave 
assumed,  that  we,  as  Senators  and  Representatives,  are  to 
fureco  our  convictions  as  to  the  best  policies  for  the  safety 
and  wcll-b  "ir.g  of  th^s  Nation,  should  forswear  the  obU'^ation 
to  cur  Nation  and  cur  constituents  which  we  solemnly  as- 
sumed v.-hen  we  were  sworn  into  office,  should  yield  to  any 
man  or  any  set  cf  men.  no  m.atter  how  wise  or  how  powerful, 
our  careful  and  pr^iyerful  judgment  as  to  the  best  means  cf 
insuring  the  safety  of  the  Republic  and  the  perpetuity  of  our 
institutions,  then  I  utterly  and  emphatically  repudiate  any 
such  doctrine. 

It  involves  no  lack  of  respect  for  the  Pre-ident  of  the 
United  States,  no  critic. sm  of  those  of  cur  colleagues  who 
adhere  to  a  contrary  view,  for  those  of  us  who  believe  that 
the  repeal  of  the  m..ndatory  arms  embargo  is  the  first  step  to 
war  to  rise  in  our  places  as  Unif'^d  States  S-niators  and  rive 
reascm  for  the  faith  which  is  wiihm  us.  If  we  did  less,  we 
should  fail  in  the  plain  duty  imposed  upon  us  by  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  If  we  did  less,  we  should  be 
unworthy  of  the  high  trust  placed  in  us  by  our  constituents. 
We  can  best  exemplify  democracy  to  the  world  by  demon- 
strating that  in  this  last  citadel  cf  real  democracy  th.-re  is 
still  one  forum — the  Congress  of  th"  United  Stat<?.s — wheie 
free  men.  representatives  elected  by  free  people,  and  respon- 
sible only  to  those  people,  can  freely  discu.ss  their  views  for 
the  well-being  cf  cur  own  Republic.  For  my.self.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  me  say  that  I  hold  my.self  directly  responsible  and 
accountable,  as  I  have  always  held  myself,  to  the  people  of 
Missouri,  who  honored  me  twice  by  electing  me  to  this  body. 
If  I  am  alive.  I  shall  be-  r'-^ady  on  the  due  date  punctually  and 
without  fail  to  appear  before  the  people  of  Mi.>->nuri,  and  give 
account  cf  my  stcward.-h:p,  and  to  abide  cheerfully  by  their 
judgment  of  it.  In  the  meantime,  it  seems  to  me  that  my 
plain  obligation  under  my  oath  of  cfTice  is  to  use  my  very 
best  judgment,  m.y  own  individual  judgment,  as  to  what  is 
the  b:st  interests  of  the  Nation. 

This  obligation,  to  m.y  mind.  Mr.  Piesident,  Ls  enhanced 
rather  than  duninishcd  by  the  fact  that  we  are  facin?,'  rho 
deteimmation  cf  cur  national  policy  in  the  face  of  a  grav<^  in- 
ternational situation.  Agreeing  entirely  with  the  prcpo.-^ition, 
that  in  .such  a  situition  the  views  of  the  Pre-^ident  of  the 
United  States— any  President  cf  the  United  States,  and  par- 
ticularly one  enjoying  to  .-^o  remarkable  an  extent  the  con- 
fidence and  affection  cf  the  American  people — are  entitled 
to  most  deferential  consideration,  I  nevertheless  assert  that  it 
is  precisely  in  such  situations  that  the  greatest  necessity  arLses 
for  the  cxcrci.se  of  the  constitutional  process  of  consultation 
and  cooperation  between  the  Prcsid-nt  and  the  Congrt.ss. 
IL  Idmg  the  conviction  to  which  I  adhere  that  the  repeal  of 
the  amis  embargo  is  a  first  step  in  tho  path  which  leads  to 
war,  a  step  to  which  I  am  utterly  oppo.sed,  I  should  think  my- 
self a  poltroon  and  a  coward  if  I  allowed  any  consideration 
to  prevent  me  from  n-ing  in  my  ^lace  and  expressing  my 
view.  When  cur  feet  have  been  ^et  upon  the  path  that  l-ads 
to  war.  when  successive  demands  are  made  and  accedid  to 
under  the  whip  and  spur  of  emergency,  it  may  be  too  late  to 
discu.'^s  disp.^ssionately  questions  of  policy.  Ccm.mitments 
made,  even  dandestine'y.  without  authority  of  law,  form  plat- 
ters of  national  policy  which  cannot  be  retreated  from  with- 
out na'icnal  di-grace.  We  found  that  in  the  last  war.  al- 
though v.-c  d.d  not  learn  the  full  details  until  20  years  after 
the  war. 

To  my  niind.  Mr.  President,  now  i*?  the  tim.e  for  every 
Senator  to  speak,  or  forever  after  hold  his  peace.  Later, 
when  we  go  tlorough  the  successive  steps  which  will  be  asked 
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of  us  of  extending  loans  and  credits,  of  permitting  entry  to 
our  ports  of  armed  merchantmen,  of  submitting  to  increasing 
partiality  as  to  the  violation  of  our  neutral  rights,  and  we 
are  finally  asked  to  agree  to  a  declaration  of  war,  followed 
by  conscription  of  boys  from  18  years  and  up,  and,  under 
whip  and  spur,  by  the  Army's  industrial  mobilization  plan, 
which  frankly  and  openly  means  dictatorship,  it  will  be  too 
late  for  dispassionate  debate.  Anyone  who  then  opposes  the 
Pa.scist  plans  of  the  war  party  will  forthwith  be  branded  a 
"ilacker"  or  a  "traitor." 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  consider  the  path  which  we  are 
to  pursue,  to  decide  upon  the  guideposts  which  we  are  to 
follow.  Now.  by  the  grace  of  God,  we  still  have  that  oppor- 
tunity. With  the  development  of  the  next  situation  it  may 
be  too  late.  Therefore,  I  insist  that,  irrespective  of  any 
party  or  personal  consideration,  now  is  the  time  for  every 
Member  of  this  body  who  entertains  any  real  convictions  as 
to  our  admitted  and  avowed  common  purpose  of  keeping  the 
Nation  out  of  war  to  stand  in  his  place  and  declare  himself. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  as  well  as  I  may  to  make  four  points 
today.  First,  I  propose  to  challenge  the  secret  assumption 
behind  the  repeal  proposal  that  it  is  to  our  national  interest 
to  take  sides  in  the  European  conflict,  and  that  it  is  really 
very  clever  of  us  to  find  this  apparently  innocuous  way  of 
taking  sides  without  telling  the  people  what  we  are  doing. 
There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  dissimulation  in  the  press  and 
various  other  places  as  to  the  purposes  of  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  It  was  only  on  yesterday  that  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  IMr.  Austin  1  had  the  courage  and  the  man- 
hood to  come  forward  and  frankly  disclose  the  purpose  of 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  when  he  said  that  he  was 
going  to  vote  for  it  because  it  was  an  effective  means  of  aiding 
Great  Britain  and  France — an  expression  which  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  unneutrality,  the  essence  of  unneutrality,  con- 
trary to  the  whole  theory  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  am  sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missoiu-i  does  not  intend  to  Ignore  the  real  spirit,  if  not  the 
letter,  of  that  statement,  made  and  accurately  published 
yesterday. 

That  spirit  and  letter  was  national  defense;  and  I  would 
not  permit  a  restatement  of  It  In  such  a  manner  and  with 
such  emphasis  as  to  change  its  meaning,  for  of  course  the 
purpose  and  the  grand  objective  is  peace — ^peace  for  America 
primarily,  and  ultimately,  if  possible,  peace  for  the  world — to 
which  objective  it  has  always  appeared  to  me  to  be  necessary 
that  the  United  States  do  all  things  for  her  self-defense. 

We  started  to  do  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress,  and  we  have  continued  in  that  course  ever 
since,  both  in  the  Military  Affairs  Committee  and  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  That  is  my  position.  It  is 
for  national  defense  that  I  have  said  that  we  should  speed 
up  the  victory  of  the  Allies,  because  the  very  last  thing  in 
the  world  that  America  as  a  nation  will  do  is  to  put  her 
sons  and  daughters  in  battle.  Certainly  I  do  not  believe 
that  America  will  ever  send  her  sons  and  daughters  across 
the  sea  to  participate  in  armed  conflict;  belligerency  is  the 
very  last  thing  the  United  States  will  engage  in,  even  as  a 
matter  of  national  defense;  but,  in  the  meantime,  my  sir- 
cere  \1ew  is  that  we  shall  protect  the  institutions  and  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  by  affording  access — ^the  easiest 
access  that  is  feasible — to  the  Allies  for  all  the  resources 
that  we  have,  short  of  sons  and  daughters. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do 
not  wish  to  do  the  Senator  from  Vermont  any  injustice. 
I  hold  In  my  hand  a  United  Press  dispatch  of  yesterday 
under  the  headline,  "Senator  Austin  says  'United  States 
should  help  Allies  win,' "  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  in 
the  Record.  The  Senator  says  it  is  an  accurate  report  of 
his  views  and  of  what  he  said,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  insert  this  article  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  i 

I  From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  October  10,  19301 

Senator  Austin  Says  Unittd  States  Should  Help  Allies  Win 

Srnator  WAHREi^  R.  Austin  (Republican.  Vermont )  baid  today  he 
Is  .'^uppoMln^  Pref^idfut  Rocscvclt's  neutr.nlity  prorram  bec.iuse  he 
bclu'ves  removal  cf  the  aims  embargo  wiii  help  Great  Britain  and 
France  '^•m  the  v.nr 

He  admined  his  attitude  was  "a  felfl^h  one."  btit  said  he  felt 
thr  per.din?  biU  pliculd  be  described  a^  a  national  defense  act 
rather  tluai  neutrality  legislation. 

Referring  to  the  proposed  repeal  cf  the  embargo,  allowing  any 
nation  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  here  on  a  takc-title-and- 
carry  biials,  he  said:  "In  order  to  protect  the  Interest  of  the 
United  States,  v.e  are  making  It  possible  for  Britain  and  France  to 
obtain  rt'source.s  to  bpecd  up  their  triumph  in  the  war." 

Senator  Austin  said  hv  feared  a  victory  for  Germany  would 
threaten  American  Institutions  and,  for  that  reason,  contended 
hife  was  "a  patriotic  attitude  from  the  citizen's  viewpoint." 

first  admission 
Senator  Austin's  statement  was  the  first  admission  bv  a  Senator 
supporting  the  aciministralion  that  th"  ponding  bill  would  aid  the 
Allies.  Isolationists  chargo  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  give 
Britain  end  France  the  advantage  by  virtue  of  their  superior 
navies.  Proponents  of  repeal,  however,  charge  that  tlie  present 
embargo  gives  the  advantage  to  Germany  because,  they  claim,  Ger- 
many doesn't  need  to  buy  arms  here. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  I  In- 
tend to  refer  later  in  detail  to  the  proposition  "which  he  has 
enunciated,  which  is  to  the  effect  that  the  French  and  the 
British  are  fighting  our  battles.  I  intend  to  express  views  in 
entire  dissent  to  those  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont,  because 
if  I  believed  that  the  French  and  the  British  were  fighting  oiu' 
battles  I  think  it  would  be  national  stultification  for  us  not  to 
go  in  frankly  as  their  ally,  instead  of  dealing  with  them  on 
terms  of  hucksters  of  arms  and  munitions.  As  I  have  stated. 
I  intend  to  return  to  that  later,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  take  it 
up  at  this  particular  time  in  my  remarks.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  I  have  no  intention  of  debating  with  him  about 
tliis  matter.  I  merely  wanted  to  state  that  the  version  of  the 
interview  which  was  printed,  and  which  he  has  asked  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record,  is  not  a  complete  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  insert  the  Sen- 
ator's complete  statement,  if  he  desires. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  10,  1939] 
NETrnuLiTT  Bill  Sttlxd  Act  or  Self-Defense  bt  Austin — Vesmont 
Senator  Sats  United  States  Must  Do  "EvEaTTHiNO  To  Hasttn 
Allies'  Victory  " 

Senator  Austin,  Republican,  of  Vermont,  described  the  adminis- 
tration neutrality  bill  today  as  "an  act  of  self-defense,  because  it 
is  designed  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France." 

"We  muBt  do  everything  we  can  to  hasten  the  victory  of  the 
Allies,"  he  told  reporters.  "We  do  not  need  to  ask  whether  this  bill 
Is  neutral.     We  only  need  to  know  that  it's  an  act  of  self-defense. 

"In  order  to  protect  our  Interests,  we  must  make  It  possible  for 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  to  get  supplies.  That  may  be  regarded 
as  selfishness  on  our  part,  but  at  the  same  time  it  can  be  patriotic." 

Senator  Austin,  assistant  minority  leader,  is  one  cf  half  a  dozen 
Republican  Senators  supporting  the  administration  measure.  It 
would  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  sales  to  warring  countries,  which 
would  have  to  pay  cash  (or  get  90-day  credits)  for  all  American 
pui  chases.     These  would  have  to  be  transported  in  foreign  ships. 

VOTE  ON  TOBEY  PLAN  TODAY 

Senator  Austin  expressed  his  views  shortly  before  the  Senate  be- 
gan the  sixth  day  of  neutrality  debate.  The  Chamber  agreed  to 
vote  at  2  p.  m.  on  a  motion  by  Senator  Tobey,  Republican,  of  New 
Hampshire,  to  divide  the  bill  into  two  parts. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  in  the  second 
place.  I  propose,  to  show  that  the  contention  echoed  by  repeal 
spokesmen  here  on  the  floor,  that  we  cannot  have  both  the 
embargo  and  the  cash  and  carry,  is.  on  the  record,  a  gigantic 
piece  of  public  foolery.  That  the  men  who  are  for  the  em- 
bargo now  have  been  the  ones  who  have  fought  on  this  floor 
for  a  strict  cash  and  carry. 

Third,  I  wish  to  point  out  briefly  five  weaknesses  In  the 
proposed  cash  and  carry  which  make  it  a  sieve  instead  of  a 
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fortress  for  cur  peace  and  security,  and  to  ask  the  country 
to  'Aak'-  up  to  the  fact  that  it  Is  being  offered  not  only  some- 
thing which  13  no  alternative  to  the  embargo  but  is  far  from 
being  the  stone  wall  it  is  adverii.sed  to  be.  Now  they  call  it 
ca  h  and  carry.  A  lew  days  ago  they  called  it  cash  and 
carry.  It  ha.s  already  degenerated  into  credit  and  carry. 
Very  .soon  it  will  be  cra.sh  and  carry,  and  I  fear  very  much 
that  before  we  get  through  it  will  be  clash  and  carry — 
carry  the  debts  forever. 

Finally.  I  wi.sh  to  make  a  proposal  that  this  Congress  do 
not  adjourn  before  it  has  cstabbiihed  a  joint  committee  of 
representative  leaders  of  the  various  schooLs  of  thought  on 
foreign  policy  in  the  Senate  and  House,  to  be  joined  by  ad- 
ministration repro.sentatives  from  the  State,  Commerce.  Jus- 
tice, and  Treasury  Dcp:;rtmenLs,  for  permanent  consultation 
on  th:s  Nation's  acts  and  policies,  to  meet  the  cmcrsencies  of 
th"  war  in  Europe.  It  is  my  plan  that  this  committee  sit  regu- 
larly, not  only  when  Congieh.s  is  out  of  ,';esi;ion  but  when  it 
is  in  se.viion,  and  that  all  the  war  emergency  measures  to  be 
undertaken  to  meet  the  acts  of  other  nations,  wh  ther  grow- 
ing 'Alt  of  belligerent  acts  in  Latin  American  waters  cr  cut 
of  Bnt;.'^h  corneiing  of  the  wool  and  tin  and  rubljer  markets. 
I>?  discussed  bv  the  administration  with  these  leaders  of  Con- 
gress.    I  shall  revert  to  this  later. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  cpen  secret  in  the  Senate  that  there 
ore  many  in  and  cur  of  the  Senate  who  bcheve  that  \vc  should 
choose  sides  in  th-^  war.  It  is  no  extraordmaiy  coincidence 
that  the.-;e  men  favor  repeal  of  the  em.bargo.  They  think  it 
means  a  safe  choosing  of  s:di\s  without,  p-^rhaps.  too  much 
danger  to  our  peace  As  one  Senator  f'a.'.d  over  the  radio  the 
ctli«^r  nichf.  they  want  to  blow  il:tler  off  the  earth  without 
petnnfT  into  the  war.  All  th:s  is  an  cpen  secret  to  the  Senate. 
It  !s.  however,  not  generally  realized  by  the  people  of  the 
country  that  .-^uch  a  repeal  of  the  embar^'o  is  actually  a  quiet 
prot-ess  of  taking  Sides  in  the  war. 

I  wish  to  challenge  as  openly  and  effectively  as  I  can  the 
secret  asvumptmn  that  it  is  to  our  be.  t  national  interest  to 
choose  s'.di.s  m  ih's  war.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  to  our  na- 
tional advantage  to  choose  sidt's.  I  wish  to  challenrc  also  the 
Idea  that  it  is  clrver  of  those  who  wi.'-h  to  chmse  sid  s  not 
to  take  the  American  people  into  their  confidence  and  tell 
them  what  they  are  doing  in  this  particular  way.  There 
scem.s  to  be  an  id-a  that  if  we  do  not  talk  about  why  we  are 
doing  this  tho  r«  ix-al  will  have  no  effect  on  the  will  of  the 
Amercan  people  to  stay  out  of  war. 

Lei  me  state  bru  fly  why  I  do  not  think  it  is  to  the  national 
interest  of  our  pre. it  Nation  to  orient  its  policy  tcward  par- 
tisan.ehip  amon?  me  ell  and  new  empire.;  pushing  each  other 
around  on  the  European  Continent. 

It  IS  primarily  because  I  have  in  my  head  and  in  my  heart 
a  dream  of  Amer.ca.  a  greai  and  lofty  belief  in  the  fuiure 
of  our  America,  which  I  do  not  wish  to  see  gassed  tc  death 
on  ar.cient  everla.-tmg  battlefields  in  a  quarrel  about  lands 
and  power  unworthy  of' being  the  death  pla.-c  of  Ami'ncan 
Ideals.  I  do  not  \vi.  h  to  see  cur  boys  come  back  homo  not 
only  wracked  with  wounds  but  shocked  and  poisoned  by  the 
revolutionary  excesses  which  e\ery  expert  and  student  ex- 
pects to  signal  the  end  of  this  war — if  it  should  be  a  long 
war. 

I  di  not  th;nk  America  should  be  partisan  in  this  war. 
because  I  do  not  think  we  need  cither  the  helo  of  the 
British  Navy  or  the  Fiench  Army  to  defend  this  Nation 
or  this  hemisphere.  I  t'nink  there  would  be  loss  damace  to 
the  h.opes  of  our  young  men.  to  their  belief  m  our  Nation. 
to  their  respect  for  us  as  their  advisors,  if  we  did  not  peddle 
our  blood  in  return  for  military  help  which,  in  the  first 
place,  might  never  be  given  us;  in  the  second  place,  might, 
imd.r  the  changed  techniques  of  modern  warfare,  be  of  no 
use  to  us:  and,  third,  which,  in  order  to  have  at  our  dis- 
posal, obligates  as  to  fi^^ht  in  Europe  or  around  the  world 
whenever  either  the  British  Navy  or  the  French  Army  or 
the  far-flung  colonial  empires  of  either  France  or  England 
are  endangered. 

Further.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  orient  the  fortune 
of  America  into  the  old.  old  age-long  quarrels  of  Europe,  be- 


cause I  think  that  if  we  once  get  over  there  apiain  we  will  never 
Ret  our  boys  ba.ck.  Many  of  them  will  die.  of  ccur.'-e  I 
think  of  that  fact  solemnly.  Many  of  them  will  come  home 
but  Will  wish  they  had  di(  d,  a  fact  I  think  of  more  .solemnly. 
I  think  also  of  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  another  hmg 
war  no  administration  that  got  us  into  it  could  face  the 
people  without  attempting  some  huw  world-reforming  or- 
ganization, of  which  Am'-'rican  soldiers,  policing  all  the  de- 
feated nations,  would  be  an  integral  part.  I  see  this  very 
certainly  as  one  of  tlie  explicit  iniplications  of  partisanship 
In  this  war,  and  I  point  out  again  that  in  view  of  such  a 
consequence  the  debate  on  partisanship,  cr  upon  any  course 
which  has  the  iinplK  ation.  as  one  of  its  ultimate  con.se- 
quenccs,  of  otu*  choosing  sides,  should  be  open,  before  the 
eyes  of  all  our  citizens,  so  that  ail  the  p?ople  of  thl.'-  Nation 
may  understand  what  is  going  on  and  whither  we  are 
ter.ding. 

I  WiSh  to  point  out  to  the. mm  who  consider  the  wealth 
of  this  Nation  one  of  its  important  assets,  likely  to  suffer 
confiscation  and  repudiation  at  the  end  of  a  long  war  in 
which  wv  toke  part,  that  the  cost  of  the  last  war  was  around 
S60.C00.C0C  000,  that  the  cost  of  another  war  would  almo.st 
certainly  be  greater,  and  that  we  could  put  into  the  At- 
lantic, if  need  be,  a  naval  fleet,  if  such  a  fleet  still  proves 
to  have  value,  or  an  airplane  fleet  that  v.-ould  most  assuredly 
prevent  all  military  attack  on  this  continent  from  Euiope, 
lor  a  sl.ght  fraction  of  that  $60,000,000  000,  and  possibly  for 
as  little  as  four  cr  five  billion  dollars. 

But  the  repudiation  of  the  national  debt,  the  confisca- 
tion of  private  property*  are  only  incidents  consequent  to 
partisanship.  Even  more  im.portant  is  the  end  of  the 
democracy  in  this  country  for  which  good  men  fought  and 
di(d  btfore  1776  and  valiantly  and  persistently  thereafter. 
I  see  every  reason  to  fear  that,  once  we  have  become  par- 
tisan, we  would  shift  over  into  a  planned  military  dicta- 
torship and   stay   there  for   decades. 

I  do  not  fear  any  nation  when  I  speak  against  our  being 
partisan.  I  do  net  fear  that  Germany  or  Italy  or  Russia 
Will  treat  us  differently  than  it  will  treat  other  neutrals,  or 
when  our  partisan.'-hip  has  led  to  more  and  more  open  and 
avowed  aid,  that  they  will  treat  us  difTerently  than  other 
belli gerent.'-- — after  we  become  a  belligerent. 

That  is  not  my  fear  at  all.  My  fear  is  that  we  will  cur- 
selves  be  the  victim  of  our  own  aberration.  Once  we  believe 
the  siren  song  that  one  side  is  our  friend,  is  fighting  our 
battle,  so  to  speak,  then  our  own  noble  imipiilscs  of  loyalty, 
our  own  fine  eagerness  for  action,  will  take  us  into  the 
slaU','hter.     |      I 

This  point  I  wi.sh  to  make  very  clear:  Wc  cannot  be  half- 
way this  and  halfway  that  when  America's  national  interest 
is  concerned.  If  we  are  misled  as  to  what  that  interest  is.  if 
we  are  convinced  by  the  men  who  now  are  urging  the  first 
step  in  partii;arship.  then  we,  because  cf  that  one  mistake 
of  judgment,  that  one  hasty  yieldm.;;  to  years  of  propaganda 
by  cur  own  lead-^rs.  will  do  the  rest,  and  we  will  be  undone. 
We  will  brush  aside  the  distinction  now  being  made  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  sending  our  arms  in  return  for 
gold  and  giving  those  arms  free.  "We  will  brush  that  aside 
as  the  proponents  of  repeal  are  now  brushing  aside  the 
distinction  between  arms  and  materials  of  war.  Then,  hav- 
ing pone  that  far.  we  will  bru.sh  aside  the  distinction  that 
there  is  any  difference  between  giving  them  armis  and  send- 
ing our  own  boys  over  there  to  use  those  arms.  Our  noble- 
ness of  spirit,  our  willingness  to  sacrifice,  our  indifference  to 
fine  d'stmctjons.  cur  indifference  to  human  hfe  and  to  debt 
will  sweep  us  away.  We  ourselves  will  make  ourselves  the 
victim.s  of  an  illusion.  I  do  not  mean  that  we  will  not  have 
help.  We  will  be  cheered  on  by  various  .-^ou-ces  that  do  not 
yet  see  that  the  end  of  a  long  war  will  end  liberty  in  America 
as  well  as  end  private  property  and  end  tolerance. 

Th"  t'me  to  chx'k  partisanship  is  now,  when  the  first  step 
is  being  taken.  It  is  my  fervent  belief  that  our  future  will 
be  greater  than  Europe's  past:  that  it  will  be  far  grander 
than  Europe's  fuiure.  There  is  a  vast  continent  here  for 
us  to  help  make  great  and  free  and  prosperous.  The  par- 
tisanship that  ^111  surely  lead  us  into  a  Eiu-opean  war  will 
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be  a  blind  alley,  an  abyss,  a  dead-end,  from  which  it  may 
take  us  threescore  years  to  return  to  the  opportunities  that 
are  our  own,  to  the  young,  friendly,  and  able  nations  of  this 
hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  before  that,  the  cash-and-carry 
proposal  now  before  us  still  leaves  so  many  holes  that  it  is 
far  more  like  a  sieve  through  which  war  blood  can  burst 
than  a  fortress  for  our  peace  and  security.  I  expect  later  in 
this  debate  to  propose  several  tunendments  to  it.  Let  me 
simply  summarize  now:  First,  the  lack  of  a  prohibition 
against  our  treatment  of  armed  belligerent  merchant  ves- 
sels as  belligerent  naval  vessels  in  our  ports  is  a  hole  big 
enough  to  poiu-  through  a  whole  World  War;  second,  the 
credit  provision  is  no  tower  of  strength;  third,  the  permitted 
transshipment  of  contraband  from  neutrals  to  belligerents 
is  a  hole  made  now  which  the  present  law  did  not  have; 
fourth,  the  ^scretionary  war  zones  are  a  hole;  fifth,  the 
unlimited  war  boom  allowed  by  the  Joint  resolution  is  a  hole 
as  big  as  the  German  siege  guns  blew  into  the  Belgian 
fortresses  in  1914. 

Later  in  this  debate  I  shall  rettim  to  the  discussion  of  these 
holes.  Let  me  say  at  this  moment  that  I  do  not  think  this 
sieve  is  good  enough  to  be  offered  to  the  American  people  as 
even  a  false  alternative  to  the  arms  embargo.  "We  must 
have  both,  and  both  must  be  foolproof  and  holeproof. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  general  observations  I  desire  to 
proceed  to  a  more  detailed  consideration  of  the  Pittman  sub- 
stitute for  the  Bloom  measure,  which  is  itself  a  substitute  for 
the  Pittman  law  of  1937,  now  on  the  statute  books,  which  was 
an  extension  of  the  Pittman  law  of  1936,  which  was  an  exten- 
sion and  amplification  of  the  Kttman  law  of  1935.  I  always 
love  and  respect  the  great  ability  and  the  high  character  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PrrTMANl,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  I  admire 
his  great  facility  for  discourse  and  the  great  agility  of  mind 
which  enables  him  to  meet  himself  coming  back  and  permits 
him  to  shake  hands  with  himself  across  the  illimitable  and 
bloody  chasms  which  separate  the  various  acts  which  he  has 
Introduced  and  which  have  borne  and  are  destined  to  bear 
his  name.  It  Is  an  agonizing  experience  for  many  of  us  to 
oppose  the  Pittman  of  1939  when  we  remember  with  what  zest 
we  marched  full  panoplied  to  the  fray  under  the  gallant 
leadership  of  that  great  cliief,  the  Ptttman  of  1935,  the  Prrr- 
MAN  of  1936,  the  I»rTTMAN  of  1937. 

But,  Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  to  a  discussion  of  the 
merits  of  the  pending  committee  substitute  for  the  Bloom 
joint  resolution.  It  Is  most  important  that  certain  illusions 
and  delusions  as  to  the  issues  involved  should  be  dissipated. 
A  mere  statement  and  brief  examination  of  these  false  con- 
tentions should  be  siifflcient  to  set  them  forever  at  Tsst. 

The  impression  has  been  sedulously  created — and  has  found 
credence  in  many  quarters  where  ordinary  intelligence  should 
have  raised  an  impregnable  barrier  against  it — that  there  is  a 
conflict  between  the  retention  of  a  mandatory  arms  embargo 
and  the  restoration  of  a  bona  fide  cash-and-carry  plan,  or 
the  addition  of  any  of  the  further  safeguards  proposed  by 
the  present  committee  substitute.  Nothing  could  ijossibly  be 
further  from  the  truth.  It  is  the  greatest  hoax  ever  at- 
tempted on  the  American  people  since  the  alleged  discovery 
of  the  North  Pole  by  Dr.  Cook.  _, 

Equally  preposterous  is  the  attempt  to  make  it  appear 
that  those  who  favor  the  retention  of  the  arms  embargo 
are  opposed  to  the  restoration  of  the  cash  and  carry  or  to  any 
other  feature  which  has  been,  or  may  be.  proposed  for  the 
purpose  of  strengthening  and  further  safeguarding  our  neu- 
trality law.  No  one  has  ever  claimed,  so  far  as  I  know,  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  now  on  the  statute  books  Is  perfect.  On 
the  contrary,  most  of  us  who  have  been  active  in  the  suc- 
cessive struggles  for  real  neutrality  have  constantly  urged 
further  provisions  for  tightening  the  law  and  strenthening  its 
mandatory  provisions.  Many  of  us,  myself  included,  voted 
against  the  conference  report  on  the  existing  law  because 
the  conferees  had  greatly  weakened  the  mandatory  pro- 
visions of  the  cash-and-carry  section  of  the  act  as  it  had 
passed  the  Senate. 


My  coUeagues  and  I.  who  since  1935  have  been  fighting 
to  place  and  keep  upon  the  statute  books  of  the  land  a  neu- 
trality law  designed  to  keep  this  coimtry  out  of  war,  have 
been  the  recipients  of  a  tribute  from  our  honored  colleague 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman j.  in  pro- 
posing his  substitute  joint  resolution,  in  his  speech  on  last 
Monday,  he  makes  much  of  the  fact  that  what  he  proposes 
is  mandatory  and  is  designed  to  keep  American  ships  out 
of  war  trade.  By  his  emphasis  on  these  points  he  Implies 
that  he  Is  responding  to  widespread  expression  of  what  the 
people  want.  He  contends  that  the  resolution  he  proposes 
does  not  repeal  our  neutrality  legislation.  He  makes  that  point, 
I  am  sure,  because  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  is,  in  the 
minds  of  many  persons,  abandonment  of  the  vital  principle 
of  the  neutrality  law;  and  he  knows  that  the  American 
people  would  not  stand  for  that,  as  was  evidenced  by  the 
popular  reaction  against  the  President's  suggestion  of  a  re- 
peal of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  a  reliance  upon  so-called 
international  law. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  declares  that  the  carry  pro- 
vision is  the  "strongest  provision"  in  the  proposed  law;  and 
he  adds:  "It  is  new  and  it  is  mandatory." 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  compliment  pjiid  my  col- 
leagues and  me  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  when  he  so 
recognizes  the  desirability  and  validity  of  the  mandatory 
feature  that  he  makes  it  his  principal  point  to  cite  it  as  a 
compelling  reason  for  sui^wrt  of  his  proposal.  I  am  touched 
when  he  uneqtiivocally  states  that  so  important  is  the  carry 
section  that  it  is  the  strongest  provision  of  his  proposed 
law,  because  the  carry  idea  has  been  consistently  sponsored 
for  the  past  4  years  by  the  group  of  Senators  who  today 
stand  staunchly  for  retaining  the  arms  embargo — that  faith- 
ful band  which  frcnn  the  beginning  has  consistently  opposed 
all  efforts  to  enact  a  law  which  would  place  in  the  hands  of 
any  President  the  discretion  and  power  to  throw  our  might 
on  the  side  of  one  belligerent  or  group  of  belligerents  in  a 
war. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  It  did  not  originate  with  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  or  the  White  House.  It  originated  with  mem- 
bers of  the  group  now  demanding  retention  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  his  radio  address  of  Sep- 
tember 27,  makes  much  at  the  fact  that  his  proposed  measure 
does  not  leave  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  the 
President.    In  speaking  of  the  old  law,  he  says: 

It  will  be  observed  from  a  consideration  of  that  l&nguage  tbAt 
absolute  discretion  was  vested  In  the  President  as  to  whether  he 
should  permit  our  American  ships  to  carry  aU  kinds  of  articles 
and  materials  to  a  belligerent  country,  except  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war.  He  could  permit  our  vessels  to  carry  to 
belligerents  scrap  iron,  iteel,  every  kind  of  metal,  oil,  gMoline, 
cotton,  and  every  other  kind  of  raw  material,  becavise  such  ma- 
terials are  not  described  in  existing  law  under  the  definition  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  These  last-named 
articles  were  aU  described  as  contraband  of  war  by  the  belligerents 
during  the  World  War;  that  Is,  they  were  described  as  articles  that 
would  aid  their  enemy  In  the  conduct  of  war  and  that,  therefore, 
under  international  law,  they  eould  be  confiscated  or  destroyed, 

TTien  the  Senator  from  Nevada  goes  on  to  say  that  the  con- 
traband lists  alrecMly  issued  by  Great  Britain  and  Oermany 
are  so  comprehensive  that  they  include  raw  materials  that 
the  President  now  has  the  power  to  permit  our  vessels  to  carry 
to  belligerents.  The  Senator  points  out  that  there  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  the  German  Government  "intends  to 
pursue  the  same  policy  with  regard  to  the  submarining  of 
neutral  merchant  vessels  engaged  In  commerce  with  their 
enemy." 

This  being  the  case,  the  Senator  brings  in  his  carry  provi- 
sion as  a  safeguard  against  our  being  drawn  into  war  through 
interference  with  our  shipping.  We  must  have  his  carry 
provision  enacted  into  law,  he  says,  because  although  he 
knows  President  Roosevelt  "would  not  permit  American  ves- 
sels to  be  destroyed  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  lives  of 
our  American  seamen  if  canying  of  any  goods  to  belligerents 
would  develop  such  results,"  still  no  one  can  know,  says  the 
Senator,  "what  may  be  the  sentiments,  the  prejudices,  the 
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soundness  of  judgment  of  future  Presidents."    So  he  says  we 
must  adopt  his  new  and  mandatory  carry  provision  first. 

Mr.  Prc-^ident.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator's  idea  of 
the  neces.sity  for  a  mandatory  provision.  That  idea  is  not 
new.  Two  years  ago  my  colleagues  and  I  were  sajring  the 
same  thing.  As  far  back  as  4  years  ago,  in  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olutions 99,  100,  and  120 — Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first  ses- 
sion— we  aiked  for  restrictions  on  travel,  an  embargo  on  loans 
and  credits,  and  a  trade-at-your-own-risk  law,  plus  the  arms 
embargo.  [ 

Two  years  ago  we  asked  for  a  cash-and-carry  law  that 
would  be  mandatory,  a  law  whose  application  could  not  bo 
left  to  the  sentiments,  the  prejudices,  the  judgment  of  who-  j 
ever  occupied  the  White  House,  no  matter  who  he  might  be.  ' 
Some  of  us  voted  against  the  conference  report  because  the 
cash-and-carry  provision  was  discretionary  rather  than 
mandatory. 

A  mandatory  cash-and-carry  law  did  not  have  a  chance 
then  because  the  power  of  the  occupant  of  the  White  House 
to  use  his  own  sentiments,  prejudices,  judgments  in  deter- 
minmg  how  and  when  restrictions  on  war  trade  should  be 
applied  was  being  zealously  guarded  at  both  ends  of  the 
Capitol.  A  mandatory  neutrality  law  was  impossible  because 
at  that  time  the  discretion  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
IMr.  PiTTMAN]  now  characterizes  as  so  vast  and  dangerous 
that  it  is  unnecessary  and  unwise,  was  considered  both  neces- 
sary and  wise  by  the  very  Senators  who  are  now  leading  the 
fight  for  the  Pittman  measure  of  1939. 

By  this  time  it  is  clear  that  the  American  people  do  not 
want  any  goods  under  American  title  to  be  shipped  in  Amer- 
ican bottoms,  because  they  know  that  when  there  is  war  in 
Europe,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  practically  the  entire 
ocean  becomes  a  war  zone:  the  broad  stretches  of  the  whole 
Atlantic,  almost  from  New  York  to  Cherbourg,  become  the 
theater  of  submarine  warfare.  The  American  people  in  theip 
simplicity — which,  thank  God.  is  much  more  dependable  as 
a  guidf  than  the  sophistication  that  is  all  trimmed  up  in  the 
legalistic  ribbons  and  furbelows  known  as  neutral  rights — 
believe  that  the  American  citizen  who  dies  for  ostrich  feathers 
is  just  as  dead  as  the  one  who  dies  for  dear  old  copper. 

The  attempt  being  made  in  pro-embargo-repeal  quarters 
tp  circulate  the  idea  that  the  choice  now  is  ca.sh  and  carry 
or  the  arms  embargo,  and  that  one  must  be  for  the  one  or 
the  other,  is  disingenuous,  to  say  the  least — at  least  as  dis- 
ingenuous as  the  hoax  of  the  "Cardiff  giant"  or  that  of  Bar- 
num's  white  elephant.  I  am  for  both  provisions,  and  have 
been  for  both  steadily  since  1935.  So  have  my  colleagues  who 
have  foucht  for  neutrality  legislation  since  1935.  We  are 
for  the  arms  embargo,  plus  mandatory  cash-and-carry  pro- 
visions, plus  keeping  Americans  off  belligerent  ships,  plus  a 
prohibition  against  allowing  armed  merchantmen,  which  are 
belligerent  ships  of  war,  to  come  into  our  ports  as  peaceful 
vessels.  I  am  for  all  of  those  things,  as  those  who  have  sat 
in  this  body  from  1935  until  today  well  know. 

Practically  every  administration  speech  since  this  special 
session  of  Congress  convened  on  September  21  has  been  an 
attempt  completely  to  divorce  those  who  advocate  retain- 
ing the  arms  embargo  from  the  carry  provision.  It  is  not 
actually  said,  but  it  Is  implied,  that  those  of  us  who  want 
to  keep  the  arms  embargo  are  not  in  favor  of  the  carry  pro- 
vision. It  is  implied  that  those  of  us  who  stand  for  holding 
fast  to  the  arms  embargo  are  so  blind  that  we  cannot  see 
the  necessity  for  restricting  shipments  of  materials  other 
than  munitions  if  we  are  to  stay  out  of  war. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  said  over  the  radio  the  other 

night : 

It  Is  ur^pd  by  the  proponpnts  of  thp  Embargo  Act  that  to  sell 
arm.'!.  aramunUion.  and  Implpments  of  war  to  belligerents  Is  engag- 
ing m  mass  murtler.  Arent  we  equally  engaging  In  mass  murder 
in  Jipan  today  by  permuting  to  be  shipped  to  Japan  gasoline  that 
runs  their  airplanes  and  scrap  iron  out  of  which  they  make  their 
bombs  with  which  to  destroy  the  innocent  population  of  China? 
Can  anyone  lot'ically  contend  that  oil  and  /asoline  are  not  equally 
Instruments  of  var  With  powder  and  other  high  expiojives.'  And 
yet  there  Is  no  prohibition  against  the  e.xport  to  a:iy  country, 
belligerent  or  not.  of  ^asolin-^  and  scrap  iron — In  fact,  of  all  the 
raw  materials  that  I  have  named. 


Mr.  President,  why  is  there  not  some  restriction  on  ship- 
m.ents  of  materials  to  the  Far  East?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
Not  only  did  the  President  completely  disregard  the  neutral- 
ity law  with  resard  to  the  Far  East  and  refuse  to  apply  it,  but 
administration  forces  failed  to  interest  themselves  4  years 
ago.  when  it  was  proposed  by  myself  and  others,  with  the 
pas.sage  of  legislation — Senate  Joint  Resolution  120.  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress,  first  session — to  restrict  sale  and  shipment 
on  American  boats  of  materials  other  than  munitions. 

The  President,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  September  21, 
also  implied  that  those  who  want  to  keep  the  arms  embargo 
are  not  for  a  strong  carry  provision. 

He  said: 

Let  us  be  factual  and  recognize  that  a  belligerent  nation  often 
needs  wheat  and  lard  and  cotton  for  the  .survival  of  its  population. 
Just  as  much  ».s  It  needs  antiaircraft  gims  and  antisubmarine  dt  pih 
charges.  Let  those  who  se->k  to  retain  the  present  embargo  position 
be  wholly  con.'^isttnt  and  seek  new  legislation  to  cttt  off  cloth  and 
copper  and  meat  and  wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  from  all 
of  the  nations  at  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  refuse  to  wear  the  garment  of  short-sight- 
edness with  which  the  administration  is  seeking  to  clothe 
those  of  us  who  do  not  agree  that  the  tirms  embargo  should 
be  lifted.  I  say  that  we  were  the  first  to  urge  congressional 
action  to  lessen  the  danger  of  cur  involvement  in  war  through 
shipping  goods  to  belligerents  in  American  bottoms.  Wo 
have  never  considered  the  arms  embargo  adequate  without 
the  cany  provision. 

In  ordinary  times  I  should  not  bother  to  remind  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada,  and  those  with  him  who  are  seeking  to 
rt-move  the  arms  ban  from  the  present  neutrality  law,  that 
someone  else  worked  for  a  mandatory  cash-and-carry  law 
before  he  put  his  stamp  of  approval  on  the  idea. 

But  these  are  not  ordinary  times.  What  we  decide  in  this 
Congress  will  be  of  such  importance  that  it  may  make  the 
difference  between  America  staying  out  of  war  and  America 
getting  into  war.  It  may  make  the  difference  between  happi- 
ness and  misery  for  millions  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

So,  when  I  see  an  attempt  to  beguile  the  American  people 
into  the  b:?licf  that  it  is  an  "either  or"  proposition — cither  a 
strong^--e»iTy  law  or  the  arms  embargo,  tl-^at  the  two  are 
incompatibly — ^d  when  I  fee  that  by  so  doing  there  is  an 
attempt  to  thfow  over  the  embargo  provision  which  wo  know 
from  experience  is  an  absolutely  necessary  safeguard  if  we 
are  going  to  erect  adequate  bulwarks  against  involvement  in 
war,  I  cannot  keep  silent.  I  must  lift  my  voice  in  protest 
against  any  efforts  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  enaet  a  policy 
that  in  any  degree  increases  our  chances  of  getting  into  war. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record  and  see  who  initiated  a  demand 
for  real  cash-and-carry  legislation. 

So  far  as  I  can  recall,  the  first  bills  on  the  subject  were 
those  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
NyeI  and  myself  in  the  spring  of  1935.  On  April  9,  1935,  we 
introduced  Senate  Joint  PvCsolution  100  to  prohibit  the  exten- 
1  sion  of  credits  and  the  issuance  of  foreign  loans  to  belliger- 
ents. That  was  the  first  measure  introduced  to  establish  the 
principle  of  cash  on  the  barrel  head  and  to  put  an  end  to  the 
unholy  system  of  World  War  days  when  we  poured  cut  loans 
and  credits. 

We  also  introduced  on  May  7,  1935,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 120  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  belligerents  and  to  provide  that  articles  declared  to  be 
conditional  or  unconditional  contraband  by  any  belligerent 
government  shipped  from  the  United  States  shall  be  shipped 
solely  at  the  risk  of  the  shipper  or  of  a  foreign  government. 
It  was  provided  in  that  resolution  that  after  export  from  the 
United  States  "no  American  citizen,  firm,  partnership,  or 
corporation  shall  retain  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  any 
such  article  of  contraband." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  the  attempt  to  see  that  good.s 
shipped  from  the  United  States  v,-ere  shorn  of  their  American 
connection  so  that  American  citizens  need  not  have  their 
emotions  stirred  to  the  point  of  demanding  redre.ss  if  the 
goods  were  sunk  or  captured.  That  was  the  introduction  of 
the  :dea  of  trading  at  your  own  risk,  the  beginning  of  the 
carry  idea. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  Presid'^nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brown  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  am  not  sure  whether  or  not  the  Senator 
requested  not  to  be  interrupted? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  very  glad  to  yield  to  have 
the  Senator  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  As  I  understood,  a  moment  ago  the  Sena- 
tor said  that  he  or  someone  else  proposed  to  offer  amendments 
to  the  pending  joint  resolution  so  that  the  present  embargo 
could  be  maintained,  and  we  could  also  have  cash  and  carry 
for  things  that  did  not  come  under  the  present  embargo? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  say 
that,  because  I  have  Just  had  occasion  to  travel  from  one  end 
of  the  country  to  the  other,  and  the  impression  seems  to  pre- 
vail among  a  great  many  people  that  if  we  do  not  enact  the 
pending  measure,  and  have  to  go  back  to  the  present  law, 
they  can  ship  anything  they  want  to  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  said  before  the  Senator  from 
Montana  entered  the  Chamber  that  the  attempt  to  make  it 
appear  that  it  is  an  "either  or"  proposition,  that  there  is  any- 
thing incompatible  or  antagonistic  between  the  retention  of 
the  arms  embargo  and  the  insertion  of  a  bona  fide  cash-and- 
carry  provision,  which  the  pending  joint  resolution  does  not 
contain,  is  the  greatest  hoax  ever  attempted  to  be  perpetrated 
on  the  American  people  since  the  alleged  discovery  of  the 
North  Pole  by  the  late  Dr.  Cook. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  am  very  thankful  to  the  Senator,  be- 
cause there  is  no  question  at  all  that  the  sentiment  has  been 
created  in  the  country  that  we  have  either  got  to  take  the 
pending  measure  or  we  have  got  to  let  our  citizens  ship 
anything  they  want  in  American  bottoma. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  will 
say  to  him  that  for  that  reason,  at  the  risk  of  being  very 
tedious,  I  am  taking  the  trouble  to  go  into  detail  into  the 
history  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  idea,  to 
show  that,  so  far  as  being  incompatible,  the  two  are  essential, 
vital  parts  of  a  neutral  program  and  that  both  should  be 
Included  in  the  law,  and  those  who  have  consistently  strug- 
gled for  neutrality  legislation  from  the  very  beginning  have 
always  favored  not  only  the  arms  embargo  but  cash  and 
carry,  and  have  also  believed  that  each  Is  incomplete  and 
inadequate  without  the  other. 

Ml".  President,  from  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  those 
resolutions  in  speeches  and  in  writing  we  worked  for  adop- 
tion of  that  principle. 

Writing  in  Harper's  Magazine  for  December  1935,  I  said: 

Why  shall  we  contend  for  embargoes  upon  contraband  articles 
as  well  and  prohibition  of  loans  and  credits  to  beUlgerents?  Be- 
cause it  takes  these  two  items  to  complete  any  sort  of  workable 
neutrality  program.  If  we  are  In  earnest  about  neutrality,  we  may 
as  well  plan  to  be  neutraL 

Speaking  at  Carnegie  Hall  in  New  York  City  on  May  27, 
1935,  I  outlined  the  new  neutrality  legislation  introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Nye]  and  myself  in  the 
Senate  and  by  Representative  Maverick,  of  Texas,  In  the 
House  as  containing  four  vital  provisions: 

First.  A  complete  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  all  arms 
and  ammtmition  and  other  war  material  to  all  belligerents  in 
time  of  war. 

Second.  A  similar  automatic  embargo  on  all  loans  and 
credits  to  the  warring  nations  for  the  purchase  of  war  mate- 
rials or  other  contraband. 

Third.  A  law  forbidding  the  granting  of  passports  to 
American  citizens  traveling  in  war  zones  or  on  belligerent 
ships. 

Fourth.  A  law  requiring  that  anyone  who  exports  any  ar- 
ticle declared  to  be  contraband  of  war  by  any  belligerent 
country  shall  do  so  at  his  own  risk  or  at  the  risk  of  the  foreign 
government  or  foreign  purchaser. 

This  neutrality  program,  which  was  outlined  in  1935,  was, 
it  is  obvious,  a  cash-and-carry  program. 


Two  Washington  columnists  who  are  now  loudly  maintain- 
ing that  the  arms  embargo  and  a  cash-and-carry  provision 
are  incompatible  and  antagonistic  said  in  their  column  on 
July  25.  1935,  in  speaking  of  the  resolution  tlie  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  IMr.  NyeI  and  I  had  introduced: 

The  heart  of  this  act  Is  that  war  commerce  be  put  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  In  other  words,  belligerents  trading  with  the  United 
States  would  have   to  take  delivery  of  their  goods  at  their  own 

risk. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  speaking  in  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.,  on  July  1,  1935,  made  a  strong  declaration  for  a  ban 
on  the  issuance  of  loans  and  credits  to  any  country  at  war. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washington  of  August 
20,  1935,  said  that  the  threatened  filibuster  against  the  Presi- 
dent's "must"  program  that  did  not  originally  include  neu- 
trality legislation  would  pave  the  way  for  proposals  from  the 
Munitions  Committee  Senators  "that  wiU  serve  noUce  that 
Americans  traveling  en  ships  of  belligerents  will  do  so  at 
their  own  risk." 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  August  1935  addressed 
a  letter  to  Senator  Pittman  in  which  he  called  attention  to 
the  imperative  necessity  for  prohibiting  loans  and  credits  to 
belligerents. 

An  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Chicago  on  September 
26,  1935,  reported  an  Interview  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  regarding  the  neutrality  program  he  was  sponsoring 
and  pointed  out  that  this  proposal  to  put — 

foreign  buyers  on  a  "pay  cash  and  take  goods  away  at  3rour  own 
risk"  basis,  would  preclude  the  United  States  from  being  drawn 
Into  war  by  the  sinking  of  ships  or  any  other  interference  by  war- 
ring nations  with  American  goods  intended  for  countries  at  war. 

Again,  in  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Cedar  Palls, 
Iowa,  on  October  3,  1935,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is 
rep<M-tedas  saying: 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  enough  people  In  this  country  are  de- 
veloping and  will  voice  so  flxm  a  determination  to  stay  out  of 
another  foreign  war  as  will  result  In  January  action  by  Congress 
strengthening  our  neutrality  policy  to  the  extent  of  forbidding 
American  loans  and  credits  to  nations  engaged  In  war,  of  inau- 
gurating a  cash-and-carry  policy  that  will  forbid  tise  of  the  Ameri- 
can flag  in  undertaking  delivery  of  contraband  to  nations  at  war, 
and  of  making  permanent  the  existing  provision  on  neutrality 
providing  for  mandatory  rather  than  permissive  enforcement  tk 
embargoes  against  munitions  sales. 

I  am  thus  quoting  In  detail  to  demonstrate  the  fact  that  the 
cash-and-carry  idea  from  the  very  beginning  has  been  asso- 
ciated with  the  group  which  the  President  today  admonishes 
to- 
be  wholly  consistent  and  seek  new  legislation  to  cut  off  cloth 
and  copper  and  meat  and  wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  from 
all  of  the  nations  at  war. 

Were  the  President  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  1935 
supporting  neutrality  legislation  that  even  vaguely  hinted  at 
cash  and  carry?  They  were  not.  Not  only  did  the  admin- 
istration in  its  proposed  measure  say  nothing  about  prohibit- 
ing loans  and  credits  or  about  demanding  that  shiixnent  of 
materials  be  made  at  the  risk  of  the  owner  or  of  a  foreign 
government  but  the  arms  embargo  provision  was  completely 
discretionary,  leaving  it  to  the  President  to  decide  what  na- 
tions should  be  affected  by  our  embargo — not  all  nations  at 
war.  So  much  for  the  1935  concern  of  the  administration 
for  a  law  that  was  mandatory  and  embodies  the  cash-and- 
carry  principle. 

As  enacted,  the  1935  law  prohibited  the  sale  of  munitions  to 
nations  at  war  when  a  state  of  war  was  declared  by  the 
President  to  exist;  prohibited  American  vessels  from  carrying 
munitions  destined  for  belligerents;  and  gave  the  President 
power  to  prohibit  travel  by  American  citizens  on  the  vessels 
of  belligerents,  and  control  over  the  use  of  our  ports  by  the 
submarines  of  a  foreign  nation  in  wartime.  TTie  law  also 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  a  Munitions  Control  Board 
in  the  State  Department,  setting  up  machinery  for  giving  the 
Government  licensing  power  over  exports  of  arms,  ammiml- 
tion,  and  implements  of  war.  The  Board,  which  was  con- 
tinued in  subsequent  legislation,  is  required  to  publish  an 
annual  report  of  all  licenses  issued.  I  propose  to  amend  the 
provisions  relative  to  this  Board  by  adding  two  Members  of 
the  Senate  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
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What  happened  in  1936? 

By  the  time  Congress  convened  In  January  1936'.  public 
op.nion  had  expressed  itself  even  more  clearly  in  favor  of 
stror.i?  neutrality  legislation,  so  the  administration  bill  moved 
over  in  seme  respects  to  meet  the  position  of  the  group  that 
sp<-ke  for  the  position  of  the  people. 

The  S.-nator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PittmanI  in  the  Senate 
and  R-^presentative  McReynolds  in  the  House  introduced 
the  administration  mea-ures.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota i  Mr.  Nye  1  and  I  presented  in  the  Senate  a  bill  in  behalf 
of  the  mandatory  group,  and  Representative  Maverick  intro- 
ducrd  a  .similar  measure  in  the  House. 

This  time  the  administration  bill,  as  well  as  our  bill,  pro- 
vid'^d  for  a  mandatory  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
ImpUments  of  war,  although  ours  was  mere  mandatory,  in 
that  the  embargo  v.as  '.o  be  applied  automatically  upon  the 
outbreak  of  war.  v.hil?  the  administration  measure  called  for 
lt,s  application  "upon  the  outbreak  or  during  the  progress  of 
war." 

When  it  came  to  trade  In  essential  war  materials,  which 
In  1935  we  had  attempted  to  have  restricted  by  providing 
that  the  shipper  or  receiver  assume  all  risk,  both  the  ad- 
ministration bill  and  ours  recommended  that  shipments  be 
restricted  to  a  quota  based  on  a  previous  average.  The  ad- 
ministration bill  gave  the  President  discretion  to  determine 
the  period  of  years  for  "average"  shipments,  while  our  bill 
sp*^cif\ed  that  the  average  be  computed  from  shipments  dur- 
ing the  5-year  period  preceding  the  outbreak  of  war.  In 
some  other  respects  our  bill  was  stronger  in  this  section  than 
the  administration  bill. 

Our  bill  had  a  real  "carry"  provision  in  section  IV,  in 
which  American  vessels  were  expressly  prohibited  from  carry- 
ing arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  or  any  essen- 
tial war  materials  in  excess  of  quota  to  or  for  the  use  of 
belligerent  states.  The  administration  bill  gave  the  President 
discretion  to  iorbid  American  vessels  to  carry  essential  war 
materials,  and  empowered  him  to  revoke  his  prohibition  at 
any  time. 

Our  provision  that  American  vessels  be  prohibited  from 
traversing  waters  adjacent  to  a  belligerent  state  "which  are 
also  actually  within  the  zone  of  belligerent  operations"  was 
not  touched  upon  in  the  administration  bill. 

Our  provision  that  "export  by  sea"  of  any  article  or  com- 
modity which  can  be  reached  only  by  traversing  zones  of 
belligerent  operations  should  be  "solely  at  the  risk  of  a  for- 
eign government  or  national  thereof"  was  watered  down  in 
the  administration  measure  to  a  grant  to  the  President  of  dis- 
cretionary power  to  require  that  American  citizens  "assume 
the  risk  of  commercial  transactions  with  the  governments  or 
nationals  of  belligerent  countries  " 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri \-ield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  su?;gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Yes;  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roil. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Thoma.:.  Olcla. 

Truman 

Van  Nuys 

White 

Thoma.^.  Utah 

T\-dln<;s 

Wai?ner 

Wiley 

Townsend 

Vandenberg 

Wheeler 

Adams 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hin 

Neely 

Andrews 

Connaliy 

Hoi  man 

Norris 

Au-sim 

Danaher 

Holt 

Nye 

Batley 

Davis 

Hughes 

O'Mahoi.ey 

Bankhrad 

Donahey 

Johncon.  Calif. 

Overton 

bar  tour 

Downey 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Pepper 

Barkley 

Ei.cnder 

King 

Plttman 

Bilbo 

Frazier 

La  Follett« 

Radclille 

Borah 

Oeorg© 

Lo* 

Refd 

Bridges 

Oerry 

Lodge 

Reynolds 

Brown 

Gibson 

Lucas 

Russell 

Bukw 

Gillette 

Lundeen 

Srhwartz 

Burke 

Green 

McCarran 

Schwpllenba;h 

By-nf« 

Outley 

McKeilar 

Sheppard 

Capper 

Oumey 

MoNary 

Shipstead 

Caraway 

Hale 

Malor.ey 

Slattery 

Chandler 

Harrison 

Mead 

Smathers 

Chavez 

Hatch 

Minton 

Stewart 

Caark.  Id&ho 

Herring 

Murray 

T&rt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eiphty-scven  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  when  the  absence 
of  a  quorum  was  suggested  I  was  discussing  the  differrnces 
between  the  admini.  tration  Neutrality  Act  of  1936  and  the 
joint  re.soluticn  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota !Mr.  Nye  I  and  myself  on  behalf  of  the  mandatory 
group.     I  will  continue  with  the  comparison. 

Where  cur  joint  resolution  automatically  prohibited  travel 
by  American  citizen.^  on  belligerent  vessels  or  other  vessels 
traversing  7cnes  of  belligerent  operations,  the  administration 
bill  required  only  that  no  American  citizen  should  travel  on 
any  belligerent  vessel  "except  at  his  own  risk." 

The  provisions  prohibiting  sale  of  securities  issued  by  bel- 
ligerents were  substantially  the  same  in  both  measures. 

As  for  credits,  our  measure  required  that  the  President 
prohibit  the  extension  of  commercial  credits  under  authority 
of  section  V  of  the  act  of  October  6,  1917.  The  administra- 
tion measure  permitted  the  President  to  exempt  ordinary 
commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  "of  a  character 
customarily  used"  in  current  commercial  business. 

The  remainder  of  the  provisions  were  similar  on  both  bills. 
It  is  clear  that  in  proposing  a  neutrality  measure  in  1936 
the  administration  was  making  some  concession  to  the  great 
demand  for  a  mandatory  law,  and  for  a  tmie  it  seemed  that 
it  would  respond  to  the  appeal  of  logic  in  working  for  some 
kind  of  cash-and-carry  feature.  But  at  the  last  minute  the 
administration  threw  overboard  the  proposed  bill,  and  the 
all-important  question  of  controlling  the  export  of  war  mate- 
rials in  addition  to  munitions  was  left;'  untouched.  The  tre- 
mendous boom  in  American  exi3orTs~6l  scrap  iron  and  steel, 
copper,  gasoline,  and  other  necessary  secondary  materials  of 
war  during  1936,  1937,  and  1938,  when  the  nations  of  the 
world,  especially  Japan,  were  stocking  their  shelves  v.-ith  war 
supplies,  is  adequate  proof  that  the  question  should  have 
been  settled  at  the  time  of  the  1936  revision  of  the  neutrality 
legislation. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  realize  that  the  Senator  has  a  prepared 
speech  which  it  will  take  him  some  time  to  deliver,  and  I  do 

not  desire  to  interrupt  him  now 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  the  Sen- 
ator interrupt  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  whenever  I 
have  an  opportunity  I  will  state  to  the  Senate  snme  of  the 
mistakes  I  think  the  Senator  has  made.  I  realize  he  does 
not  make  many  mistakes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  I  will  listen  with  great  interest 
to  the  exposition  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  of  my  mis- 
takes and  will  endeavor  to  the  best  of  my  ability  to  defend 
the  propositions  which  I  have  stated. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Of  course.  I  know  the  Senator  will  not 
be  offended  at  me  if  I  suggest  that  he  is  human  and  can  make 
mistakes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Not  in  the  least.     I  shall  be  very 

Glad  to  be  corrected  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    To  call  attention  to  just  one  of  the  many 

mistakes  the  Senator  has  made,  with  regard  to  travel  on 

vessels   imdcr   the    1937   law,   I  understood  the   Senator   to 

say 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  net  as  yet  come  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  act  of  1937.  I  am  still  discussing  the  act  of 
1936.  I  shall  come  to  the  act  of  1937  in  a  moment,  if  the 
Senator  will  possess  himself  in  patience. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  thought  the  Senator  said  people  travel 
at  their  own  risk,  under  the  act  of  1937. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     No;  I  have  not  come  to  that  act. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  did  not  know  the  act  of  1935  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  that  point. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  know  it  did  not. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.    Oh.  the  Senator  is  talking  about  what  ho 
intended  to  have  enacted. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  comparing  in  every 
iastance  the  measures  as  they  were  proposed  by  the  manda- 
tory group  and  as  they  were  subsequently  enacted. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  What  I  intended  to  do  would  take  up  too 
much  time  at  the  moment.  When  I  will  not  be  interfering 
with  other  speakers  who  are  scheduled  to  address  the  Senate, 
I  shall  call  attention  to  a  few  mistakes  the  Senator  has 
made,  both  as  to  the  bill  he  himself  introduced,  and  as  to 
the  amendments  for  which  he  voted  and  the  bills  for  which 
he  voted;  but  there  will  be  plenty  of  time  for  that. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  listen  to  the  Senator  with 
very  great  interest.  If  he  can  correct  any  errors  of  mine,  I 
shaU  be  glad  to  acknowledge  them. 

As  finally  approved  the  1936  revision  continued  the  pro- 
visions of  the  1935  law  and  added  to  them  a  ban  on  the 
extension  of  loans  or  credits  to  belligerent  nations.  It  also 
provided  that  the  law  should  not  apply  to  an  American 
republic  or  republics  engaged  in  war  against  a  non-American 
state  or  states,  provided  that  the  American  republic  is  not 
cooperating  with  a  non-American  state  or  states  in  such  war. 
The  1936  law  was  also  temporary  legislation  and  expired  on 
May  1,  1937. 

We  now  come  to  the  present  law,  enacted  in  1937.  I  shall 
not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  go  through  the  1937  law 
section  by  section  and  compare  what  the  administration 
asked  for  and  what  we  asked  for.  SufiBce  It  to  say  that  the 
1937  law,  in  addition  to  imposing  a  mandatory  embargo 
upon  munitions  and  loans  and  credits  and  prohibition  on 
American  ships  carrying  arms  to  belligerents,  prohibited  travel 
by  American  citiziens  on  belligerent  vessels,  prohibited  the 
arming  of  American  merchant  vessels,  and  gave  the  Presi- 
dent discretionary  power  to  require  the  transfer  of  title  in 
all  or  any  goods  shipped  to  belligerents,  provided  such  pro- 
vision applies  to  all  nations  engaged  In  war.  The  President 
was  given  power  to  list  goods  other  than  arms  which  Ameri- 
can ships  might  not  carry  to  belligerents.  Over  our  objec- 
tion these  two  discretionary  provisions  for  control  of  trade 
were  adopted  for  a  2-year  period  only.  The  law  also  gave 
the  President  power  to  restrict  the  use  of  our  ports  in  war- 
time by  foreign  armed  merchant  vessels  as  well  as  sub- 
marines. Tlie  law  appUed  to  civil  strife  in  the  same  general 
manner  as  in  the  case  of  international  war.  The  exception 
of  the  American  republics  from  the  working  of  the  act  was 
continued  with  the  same  provisions  as  in  the  1936  law. 

There  were  grave  omissions  in  that  law,  gaps  so  serioias  that 
to  the  very  end  of  the  debate  some  of  us  fought  to  close  those 
gaps  and  voted  against  the  conference  report  because  we  did 
not  succeed.  The  bill  provided  no  control  over  a  wartime 
trade  boom;  it  depended  on  Presidential  discretion  for  trans- 
fer of  ownership  in  goods  shipped  to  belligerents;  there  was 
no  assurance  that  American  shipping  would  be  kept  out  of  war 
zones,  because  it  was  left  up  to  the  President. 

Immediately  after  the  inadequate  measure  was  enacted 
into  law,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye],  the 
Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  and  myself  introduced  Senate 
bill  2370,  amending  the  law  to  make  the  carry  section  man- 
datory instead  of  permissive.  The  legislation  we  proposed 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  requiring  transfer  of  title  in 
goods  shipped  to  belligerents  and  keeping  American  ships 
from  carrying  cargoes  to  or  for  use  of  belligerents.  But  the 
administration  at  that  time  did  not  want  a  mandatory  carry 
section  and  our  bill  went  by  the  board. 

When  it  came  to  1939,  with  the  discretionary  section  expir- 
ing, under  which  the  President  at  his  own  will  might  ban 
American  vessels  from  carrying  such  materials  in  addition  to 
any  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  he  might 
name,  and  might  prohibit  their  export  until  all  American  title 
or  interest  were  transferred,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
PiTTM.\N]  again  introduced  a  measure,  as  did  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  IMr.  NyeI,  the  Senator  from  Washington 
[ Mr.  Bone],  and  I.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vanden- 
berg) introduced  a  separate  resolution  for  continuing  the 
cash-and-carry  provision.  Representative  Bloom's  bill  rep- 
resented the  point  of  view  of  the  discretionary  group  in  the 
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House  and  was  generally  considered  to  be  the  administration 
bill. 

The  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PrmtAw] 
ignored  completely  a  specific  ban  on  arms  and  munitions. 
Instead  he  chose  to  rely  entirely  on  a  cash — with  modifica- 
tions— and  carry  measure,  thus  leaving  the  way  open  for  a 
repetition  of  the  one-sided  arms  trade  which  helped  involve  us 
in  1917. 

Instead  of  asking  for  a  complete  ban  on  loans  and  credits, 
he  preferred  to  exempt  normal  short-term  commercial  credits 
at  the  President's  discretion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President.  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Was  the  Senator  from  Missouri  opposed  to 
that  section  in  the  original  act? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  voted  for  the  original  act. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  original  act  contains  a  proviso  that 
the  President  may  permit  short-term  credits. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that.  I 
was  not  in  favor  of  that. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    The  Senator  voted  for  the  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  voted  for  the  bill.  I  voted 
against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Did  the  Senator  offer  any  amendment  to 
strike  out  that  proviso? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  did  not. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Does  not  that  proviso  grant  the  President 
discretion  to  permit  short-term  credits? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  is  no  question  about  that. 
I  just  stated  that  in  the  measure  which  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Nye],  and  I  introduced  no  such  authority  was  granted. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  did  not  offer  any  amendment 
on  the  floor  to  strike  out  the  proviso? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    No. 

Mr.  President,  our  measure,  if  adopted,  would  have  been  a 
much  stronger  safeguard  against  involvement  in  war.  Not 
only  did  we  call  for  absolute  prohibition  of  the  transportation 
of  any  articles  to  belligerents  on  American  ships,  and  not  only 
did  we  demand  that  all  American  title  and  interest  be  given 
up  before  any  article  could  be  exported,  provisions  for  which 
the  Pittman  bill  provided,  but  we  also  included  a  flat  prohibi- 
tion on  the  export  of  arms,  Eunmimition,  and  implements  of 
war  to  belligerents.  And  we  did  not  exempt  even  normal 
short-term  credits. 

But  if  I  object  to  the  Pittman  1939  measure  as  being  inade- 
quate in  comparison  with  the  bill  my  colleagues  and  I  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate,  the  House  measure,  put  before  that 
august  body  by  Representative  Bloom,  the  distingrulshed 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  committee,  was  a  travesty. 

Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  original  impulse  for  a  neu- 
trality law  wa.s  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war,  but  that  im- 
pulse was  completely  lost  sight  of  in  the  so-called  Bloom  bill. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  McKellar  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  Senator  spoke  of  the  original  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  in  the  House,  Representative  Bloom.  Was  not  that 
commonly  understood  to  be  the  administration  bill? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  was  generally  so  understood 
and  so  called.  Representative  Bloom  introduced  the  bill,  and 
his  name  was  attached  to  it,  but  it  was  generally  understood 
and  considered  as  the  administration  bill. 

Mr.  President,  in  that  measure,  all  previous  restrictions  on 
the  sale  of  arms  and  war  materials  to  belligerent  nations  were 
lifted.  American  ships  were  not  banned  from  carrying  mate- 
rials to  belligerents.  The  only  protection  against  our  involve- 
ment in  war,  through  war  trade,  was  a  provision  requiring 
transfer  of  title  in  all  goods  shipped  to  belligerents,  and  a 
provision  giving  the  President  discretionary  power  to  designate 
areas  of  combat  operations  where  our  citizens  and  vessels  may 
go  only  under  limitations  prescribed  by  him. 
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This.  Mr.  President,  was  the  resolution  for  which  the  ad- 
ministration went  down  the  line  after  4  years  of  Nation- 
wide discussion  and  debate.  This  was  the  way  the  ad- 
ministrauon  answered  the  cry  of  millions  of  Americans  to 
take  every  possible  safeguard  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  So 
Bealous  was  the  administration  to  put  that  measure  through 
the  House  that  certain  supporters  tried  to  get  a  favorable 
committee  vote  for  a  rule  which  would  have  barred  any 
amendment  of  It  when  it  was  brought  up  for  consideration 
on  the  House  floor.  Luckily,  the  move  was  defeated,  and  it 
is  now  a  matter  of  history  how  the  arms  embargo — with 
m edifications— was  kept  in  the  House  measure  in  spite  of  all 
attempts  to  abandon  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  trespassed  upon  the  time  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  -sketch  briefly  the  history  of  neutrality,  legislation  in 
Congress  since  1935  because  I  want  to  call  attention  to  cer- 
tain points  which  are  so  obvious  it  should  be  unnecessary  to 
specify  them. 

The  present  law  Is  as  mandatory  as  It  Is  because  a  group 
of  Senators  who  passionately  believe  in  real  neutrality  fought 
for  it  when  the  administration  forces  were  doing  everything 
In  their  power  to  retain  discretion  for  the  occupant  of  the 
White  House.  What  mandatory  features  there  are  in  the 
neutrality  law  today  are  the  result  of  the  indefatigable 
efforts  of  these  men — not  of  the  administration. 

The  fact  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  today  appeals 
for  this  proposed  law  on  the  ground  that  it  is  mandatory 
indicates  how  well  we  have  done  our  work. 

The  whole  emphasis  of  the  administration  spokesmen  has 
been  to  have  a  law  enacted  which  would  give  the  President 
discretion  to  favor  one  side  or  the  other  in  a  dispute.  It 
has  only  recently  been  turned  in  the  direction  of  a  manda- 
tory law. 

On  August  23,  1935,  Representative  McRejmolds  put  the 
case  for  discretionary  legislation.    He  said  in  the  House: 

I  do  not  approve  of  the  mandatory  proylslon  of  this  bill.  I  am 
frank  to  sav  I  Introduced  a  bill  on  Axigust  17  which  would  give 
the  President  discretion  •  •  •.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  ha*  a  greater  responsibility  to  prevent  war  and  to  sustain 
peace  than  any  of  you.  and  I  am  alwa3rs  willing  to  leave  It  to  that 
office  •  •  •  when  you  put  a  mandatory  provision  In  you  abso- 
lutely destroy  this  country's  efforts  for  peace,  and  you  know  It. 

When  Senators  read  the  eloquent  appeal  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  support  of  his  measure  on  the  ground  that 
the  carry  feature  is  new.  I  ask  them  to  look  back  over  the 
history  of  neutrality  legislation  I  have  outlined  for  them  to- 
day. I  ask  them  to  remember  that  as  early  as  1935  the 
mandatory  group  was  asking  for  a  trade-at-your- own -risk 
provision. 

And  remember  that  as  late  as  the  spring  of  1939  the 
administration  was  strenuously  trying  to  put  through  the 
Bloom  bill,  which  ignored  the  necessity  for  a  strong  carry 
section. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  the  Senate  that  the  manda- 
tory group  is  willing  and  anxious  to  go  all  the  way  in  setting 
dp  safeguards  against  Involvement  in  war,  while  the  group 
for  which  the  Senator  from  Nevada  speaks  will  not  go  more 
than  halfway. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PnTMAN.  Does  the  Senator  contend  that  "trade  at 
your  own  risk"  is  the  same  as  making  It  unlawful  to  trade 
at  all? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    By  no  means. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  IDoes  the  Senator  consider  It  mandatory 
to  say  that  a  person  may  trade  at  his  own  risk? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    No:  I  do  not  say  that  at  all. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  understood  the  Senator  to  say  thaV.the 
provision  he  referred  to  with  respect  to  "trading  at  your  o>rn 
risk"'  was  mandatory. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  To  which  provision  does  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  To  the  sentence  the  Senator  just  read;  the 
"trade  at  your  own  risk"  provision. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  that. 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  is  the  provision  the  Senator  had 
in  his  measure. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  contend 
that  the  "trade  at  your  own  risk"  provision  in  the  1935  pro- 
posal was  precisely  the  same  as  the  present  cash-and-carry 
proposal,  but  it  Is  certainly  the  genesis  for  and  the  thing 
which  led  to  the  whole  development  of  the  cash-and-carry 
theory  as  afterward  proposed  by  the  same  group  in  1936. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  But  I  contend  that  "trading  at  your  own 
risk"  is  not  the  same  thing  as  a  law  making  it  unlawful  to 
trade  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missou*!  Mr,  President,  as  I  understand, 
there  has  never  been  any  suggestion  to  make  it  unlawful  to 
trade  at  all,  except  in  regard  to  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  Neither  the  cash  and  carry,  or  thj 
credit  and  carry,  or  the  "trade  at  your  own  risk,"  which  is 
essentially  in  the  same  category,  has  ever  had  anything  to  do 
with  making  it  unlawful  to  trade  at  all. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  What  does  the  Senator  refer  to  as  "trade 
at  yoiu-  own  risk"?    I  understand  that  is  the  suggestion  the 

Senator  and  some  of  his  group  made 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     In  1935. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  What  does  he  mean  by  "trade  at  your  own 
risk"? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Trade  in  anything  with  the 
belligerents. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Now  the  Senator  says  we  should  not  trace 
except  by  conveying  title. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  simply  a  development  of 
the  same  proposal. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  now  the  Senator  says  that  we  cannot 
use  an  American  ship  at  all  to  trade  witli  nations. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Those  were  all  successive  de- 
velopments. We  originally  urged  the  prohibition  of  trade  in 
American  bottoms.  It  was  not  actually  included  in  any  of 
the  provisions  of  the  1935  and  1936  laws.  Nevertheless,  it 
was  very  much  in  controversy  and  discussion. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  voted  for  the  1937  act.  did 
he  not? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  voted  for  all  such  measures 
except  the  conference  report  on  the  1937  act. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  the  Senator  has  explained  why  he 
did  not  vote  for  that  report. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Yes;  I  have  explained  why. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  was  by  reason  of  the  House  putting 
In  one  provision  that  we  did  not  have  in  the  Senate  measure, 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  it  was  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  and  the  conference  report  had,  to 
a  very  large  extent,  emasculated  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision by  making  it  discretionary  rather  than  mandatory, 
as  I  stated  in  ray  remarks  against  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  and  yet  tlie  Senator  knows  what 
that  amendment  was.  It  dealt  only  with  subsection  (a). 
The  Senator  voted  for  an  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg],  to  strike  out  subsections 
(a),  (c),  and  <d)  and  leave  in  sul)section  (b) :  and  subsection 
(b)  made  it  discretionary  with  the  President  as  to  whether 
or  not  he  should  include  goods  other  than  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  my  position  on  the 
conference  report  was  the  same  as  was  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  himself,  except  that  he  voted  for  it  and 
I  voted  against  it.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  stated  that  he 
had  taken  a  position  in  the  conference  in  which  he  had 
strongly  adhered  to  the  Senate  provision,  which  was  of  a 
stronger  mandatory  character,  but  had  been  overwhelmed  in 
conference,  and  had  voted  for  the  conference  report.  I  took 
the  position  that  the  conference  report  weakened  the  measure 
and  made  It  a  very  dangerous  proposition.  I  therefore  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    I  realize  that  fact.     The  Senator  from 

Missouri  voted  for  the  measure,  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho 

[Mr.  BoR^H]  voted  against  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Then  the  House  put  in  the  discretionary 

clause  to  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri  objected,  and  the 


Senator  from  Missouri  voted  against  the  conference  report, 
although  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  voted  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Record  at  that  time  will  disclose  that 
that  was  the  only  amendment  which  was  offered  by  any  of 
the  Senator's  group. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  not  in  mind  the  amend- 
ment to  which  the  Senator  refers.  I  read  the  debates  on 
the  conference  report  only  yesterday.  I  am  very  certain 
what  my  position  was  on  it,  and  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  refer  to  it  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Some  time  would  be  required  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  various  votes.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
so  far  as  I  now  know  he  had  only  one  objection  which  I 
remember,  and  that  is  the  one  about  which  we  are  talking. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  was  what  I  stated  so  very 
emphatically  in  my  remarks. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  shall  bring  out  all  the  facts  when  I 
have  time. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  know  that  the  Senator  is  very  familiar 

with  what  took  place  in  the  House  with  reference  to  the 

Bloom  measure.    As  I  understand,  the  Bloom  measure  in  the 

House,  which  was  an  administration  measure,  contained  a 

provision  that — 

Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to 
export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms  or 
ammuniticn  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent 
states  named  in  such  proclamation. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  that  provision 
v.as  inserted  in  the  measure  in  the  debate  in  the  House  after 
a  very  strenuous  fipht  and  over  the  last-ditch  opposition 
cf  Representative  Bloom  and  the  supporters  of  the  so-called 
Bloom  joint  resolution  as  it  was  reported  from  the  com- 
mattce.  After  the  efforts  of  the  proponents  of  the  original 
Bloom  measure  to  adopt  a  gag  rule  shutting  off  any  amend- 
ment had  been  defeated,  and  the  joint  resolution  was  brought 
into  the  House  under  the  general  rules  of  the  House  and  open 
to  amendm.ent,  the  amendment  which  the  Senator  has  just 
read,  which  was  offered  by  Representative  Vorys  of  Ohio, 
was  adopted  following  a  very  desperate  fight  which  restored 
that  much  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law  to  the  Bloom 
resolution,  and  that  provision  was  in  the  joint  resolution 
as  it  came  from  the  House  to  the  Senate,  but  not  as  it  was 
reported  from  the  committee  to  the  House. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  So,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  has  done  is  to  take  out  the 
provision  which  passed  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Yes;  that  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  asked  by  those  who  are  attempting 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  Why  do  we  need  to  ban  arms 
exports  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  carry  provision?  I  will 
tell  you  why  we  must  keep  the  arms  embargo.  In  the  first 
place,  it  keeps  us  from'  engaging  in  the  bloody,  unholy,  im- 
moral business  of  being  an  arsenal  for  death-dealing  weapons, 
or  dealing  in  instruments  of  death.  Furthermore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  arms  embargo  to  all  bellig- 
erents, because  the  armaments  trade  is  the  one  trade  which 
depends  most  on  war  for  profits.  It  is  the  one  trade  most 
calculated  to  bring  about  unhealthy,  unwholesome,  costly 
inflation,  with  all  its  attendant  evils.  We  m.ust  keep  the 
arms  embargo,  because  v.'e  adopted  the  embargo  on  arms  to 
all  belligerents  in  1935  and  reenacted  it  in  1936  and  1937  as 
our  national  policy,  as  a  strong  protective  measure  to  insure 
cur  peace;  because  we  said  we  would  not  again  become  the 
arms  arsenal  for  any  nation  or  group  of  nations;  because  we 
did  not  want  to  permit  the  growth  of  a  vested  interest  in  the 
arms  trade  which  would  inevitably  endanger  the  determina- 
tion of  the  coimtry  to  keep  out  of  foreign  war. 

I  submit  that  the  strongest  protection  for  our  people  against 
involvement  in  war  will  be  afforded  by  a  strong  cash-and- 
carry  law  in  addition  to  the  absolute  ban  on  the  sale  or  ship- 
ment of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.    To  these 


carry  provisions  should,  of  course,  be  added  the  other  measure 
of  protection  to  which  I  have  previously  referred. 

Why  be  satisfied  with  anything  less?  Why  is  not  the  ad- 
ministration working  to  give  the  people  the  strongest  possible 
protection  against  war? 

We  are  either  for  taking  every  possible  precaution  against 
our  involvement  or  we  are  against  it.  We  cannot  be  half- 
way, because  the  minute  we  make  a  slight  concession  on  the 
side  of  involvement,  the  minute  we  open  the  dikes  even  a 
fraction  of  an  inch,  we  allow  a  trickle  of  forces  that  inevi- 
tably increases  in  volume  until  it  becomes  a  raging  torrent, 
battering  down  every  safeguard  we  have  erected. 

Knowing  that,  I  wonder  if  the  President  is  trying  to  bargain 
with  the  Congress  and  the  people.  In  his  speech  on  the 
opening  day  of  this  special  session  of  Congress  he  said: 

With  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  this  Government  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely will  Insist  that  American  citizens  and  American  ships  keep 
away  from  the  immediate  perils  of  the  actual  zones  of  conflict. 

What  does  he  mean?  Is  he  saying  in  effect  that  he,  as 
President,  is  not  willing  to  use  his  influence  for  the  adoption 
of  the  strongest  legislative  bulwarks  against  war  that  can  be 
evolved?  Is  he  not  saying.  "You  will  have  to  take  your  choice 
between  a  cash-and-carry  law  and  the  arms  embargo;  you 
cannot  have  both"? 

Why  can  we  not  have  both?  We  need  both  if  we  are  to 
stay  out  of  war.  We  must  take  our  ships  out  of  war  trade; 
we  must  see  that  no  American  has  any  interest  whatever  in 
materials  en  route  to  belligerents;  we  m.ust  withhold  loans 
and  credits  from  any  belligerent,  no  m.atter  how  sympathetic 
we  may  be;  we  must  refuse  to  be  a  base  of  supplies  for  any 
belligerent  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war. 
We  must  close  our  ports  to  the  armed  merchantmen  of  bellig- 
erent nations.  We  must  keep  our  citizens  off  belligerent 
ships.  To  this  end  I  and  those  who  believe  as  I  do  pledge 
our  utmost  endeavors  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  our  present  neutrality  law.  imperfect  as  It 
admittedly  is.  was  the  result  of  a  general  recognition  of  the 
direful  consequences  which  had  followed  in  the  train  of  the 
policy  of  tragic  futihty  which  had  finally  caused  us  to  be 
dragged  into  the  last  war.  It  was  by  general  agreement  an 
effort  to  take  steps  in  advance  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war, 
at  a  time  when  no  suggestion  of  partiality  could  be  charged 
against  us.  at  a  time  when  we  could  act  without  reference  to 
any  particular  situation,  because  none  then  existed. 

Let  me  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  suggestion  which  has 
recently  been  made  that  our  law  was  designed  to  prevent  wars 
in  Europe,  and  therefore  that  it  has  failed  of  its  purpose,  is 
buncombe  pure  and  undeflled.  No  conception  could  have 
been  more  fantastic  than  that  a  domestic  law  of  the  United 
States  could  or  would  exercise  a  determinative  effect  upon 
power  pohtics  in  Europe.  No  responsible  spokesman  ever 
made  any  such  preposterous  claim  for  the  Neutrality  Act. 
That  act  was  a  pronouncement  of  domestic  policy  for  the 
government  of  our  own  citizens. 

That  act  in  its  successive  stages  was  enacted  with  one  single 
purpose,  universally  understood  throughout  the  country  and 
repeatedly  expressed  by  all  connected  with  its  enactment, 
from  the  President  down.  The  purpose  was  this:  That  if,  in 
spite  of  our  ardent  wishes  for  the  maintenance  of  peace,  war 
should  unhappily  break  out  abroad,  we  should  have  a  law 
which  would  take  immediate  effect  to  safeguard  us  from  drift- 
ing into  that  war  as  we  did  into  the  last  war. 

The  present  law  was  passed  not  in  contemplation  of  a  situ- 
ation in  which  our  good  oflBces  or  our  good  example  or  our 
gocd  wishes  could  possibly  prevent  war  abroad,  but  in  full  con- 
templation of  a  situation  in  which,  despite  our  wishes  and 
despite  anything  we  could  do.  war  had  again  developed  In  the 
age-old  game  of  power  politics  between  any  groups  of  belliger- 
ents. Precisely  such  a  situation  as  the  law  was  originally 
passed  to  deal  with  has  now  arisen. 

Now.  we  hear  from  many  quarters,  including  the  highest, 
much  talk  about  the  ancient  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations, 
and  many  suggestions  as  to  reliance  on  general  international 
law. 

But  the  enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  was  based  upon  the 
general  recognition  that  international  law  had  never  had  any 
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really  binding  f-fTf»ct  upon  any  Ix-lligcrent  whicli  chose  to  dis- 
rtpird  It,  and  that,  such  a.s  it  wa.s.  i*:  had  practically  dis- 
apixared  during  the  World  War.  Tliat  was  undoubtedly  the 
basis  of  the  Neutrality  Act  with  t!;f  arms-embargo  provision 
as  Its  heart. 

In  appearing  before  the  Poreitm  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  in  January  1936.  in  behalf  of  the  administration's  bill, 
which  became  the  Pittman  bill  of  1936,  Secretary  Hull  said: 

In  th»?  ftnd  plar^  th^  laws  that  Rave  us  right*  to  the  freedom  of 
the  %eaM  were  largely  Ignored  during  the  war.  They  are  rather 
quiescent  now. 

And  again  Secretary  Hull  said: 

Now  It  did  not  look  wise  or  reanonab!-*  for  us  to  announce  a  policy 
that  a  neutral  nation  shall  supply  beUigerenta  with  the  materials 
whirh  they  say  are  indifpenaable  to  the  proaecutlon  of  the  war. 
under  penalty  of  not  btMng  exactly  neutral. 

To  lis  that  seemed  abrurd  and  we  said  so  We  could  not  see  h^w 
a  neutral  could  deliberately  help  to  feed  the  fires  and  flames  of  war 
by  delivering  the  e-aentlals  right  straltjht  to  the  belUgerent.s.  help- 
ing not  only  to  curry  on  war  but  to  prolong  It  Indefinitely;  and 
nobody  knows  much  better  than  we  that  every  day  that  war  is  pro- 
longed thf  danger  of  the  war  spreading  would  be  Increased,  with 
iDcreaaed  dangers  to  us  of  being  Involved.  — 

And  again  the  Secretary  said: 

Senator  Boa.^H.  today.  In  any  war  we  do  not  have  stable  Inter- 
national law  and  order  with  respect  to  neutral  rights 

And  the  Secretary  pointed  out  the  reason  for  the  act, 
which  included  the  arms  embargo: 

•  •  •  We  were  seekini?  here  to  point  out  the  purely  nefiative 
way  m  which  we  would  approach  a  war  situation  as  a  government 
artiiiR  separately  Independently,  and  on  Its  own  initiative  The 
Idea  wa«  to  indicate  that  a«  a  policy  we  think  that  any  neutral 
nation  i.s  Ju.stiflcd.  un!e;?s  it  l.s  to  become  a  partner  in  the  war, 
In  refraininj<  from  aiclin*:;,  directly,  either  belligerent  In  carrying 
on  Av.(\  In  pri  longing  th»^  war  for  the  reason  that  every  day  the 
war  Eoes  on  the  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  it  Is  Increased,  and 
the  risH  of  .spreading  into  a  broader  war  Is  Increased,  and  corre- 
spondingly the  danger  of  our  toeing  drawn  into  It  ls  again  Increa&ed. 

Apparently  the  Secretary  In  1936  did  not  approve  of  aiding 
one  set  of  belligerents  "by  measures  short  of  war"  about 
which  we  now  hear  so  much. 

In  the  same  testimony,  on  the  same  measure,  Assistant 
Secretary'  of  State  Moore  backed  up  his  chief  in  support  of 
the  Pittman  bill  of  1936.  Testifying  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  he  said: 

I  do  not  itee  how  you  can  expect  to  keep  out  of  war  If  yovi  are 
goU'.s;  to  place  your  reliance  on  International  law.  Lord  Salisbury 
•ftld  once.  In  a  cynical  way,  "International  law  is  what  this  or  that 
wrlt«r  says  it  is     •      •      '." 

That  Is  the  situation  at  present.  Laying  asldp  international  law 
as  a  means  of  protection,  as  something  to  which  we  Ineffectively 
resort  when  we  have  some  grievance  and  are  tr>ing  to  keep  out  of 
bostitlties,  we  are  endeavoring  to  enact  domestic  legulaiion  here 
which  will  save  us  possibly,  conceivably,  from  being  drawn  into 
a  war 

Secretary  Hull  further  said: 

Our  Tiew  was  that  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  out  of  the  war, 
no  nation  has  a  rt^'.ht  to  go  out  and  get  into  a  war.  no  matter  who 
is  responsible  for  it.  and  then  turn  around  to  a  friendly  neutral 
and  demand  of  It  that*  it  be  furnished  with  the  necessary  war 
auppiies  to  carry  on  the  war  under  penalty  of  being  unneutral. 

The  Secretary  approved  the  arms  embargo  In  the  act  ot 

1935  in  the  following  words: 

If  that  Is  true  it  must  have  some  bearing  on  the  action  of 
Congress  last  August  In  enacting  the  Neutrality  Act.  which  pre- 
sumably was  baaed  upon  the  view  that  for  this  Nation  largely  to 
become  the  base  of  military  supplies  for  any  belligerent  or  bel- 
ligerents would  have  a  tendency  to  create  an  unneutral  atmoephere 
and  ultimately  help  to  contribute  to  drag  us  Into  the  war.  We 
would  tberefora  tighten  up  our  neutrality  by  embargoing  any 
shipment  of  any  finished  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Implements  at 
war  to  any  belligerent. 

Secretary  Hull  said  that  ia  appearing  in  support  of  the 
Pittman  bill  of  1936. 

AsBistant  Secretary  Moore  stated  the  true  aim  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  when  he  said: 

It  U  Inescapable  when  you  enact  leglalaUon  that  you  may  strike 
one  MlverMry  harder  than  you  do  the  other.  That  Ls  Inescapable. 
But  that  is  our  right  if  we  think  It  protects  our  real  neutrality: 
that  U  to  say.  If  it  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  the  conflict. 

It  was  to  that  end  that  the  arms-embargo  provision  was 
Included  in  the  acU  of  1935.  1934.  and  1937. 


Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.    I  gladly  yirld. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  How  docs  the  Senator  now  account  for 
the  change  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  dis'inguished  gentle- 
man to  whom  he  has  referred? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  am  certain  that  the  status  of  international  law  has 
not  changed  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the  better  since  as 
recently  as  2  or  3  years  ago  Secretary  Hull,  As.sistant  Secre- 
tary Moore,  and  Legal  Advisor  Hackworth,  of  the  State 
Department,  and  my  friend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nevada  iMr.  Pittman]  all  thought  international  law  was 
played  out. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  PtttmanI  in  an  address  at 
the  University  of  Nevada  May  8.  1937,  in  defending  the  Pitt- 
man Act  of  1937,  truthfully  said: 

They  proclaim  that  we  should  rely  upon  International  law — 

About  which  we  now  hear  so  much — 

They  proclium  that  we  should  rely  upon  International  law.  Well, 
there  is  no  s\irh  Thin^  as  international  law  •  •  •  we  will  ha\o 
cur  own  restraining  laws  during  war.  We  relied  upun  international 
law  prior  to  the  World  War,  and  it  was  oui  nnduing 

Most  eloquent  of  all  the  expressions  in  connection  with  the 
Pittman  Act  of  1936,  with  its  arms-embargo  provision,  was  in 
the  magnificent  speech  of  President  Roo^sovelt  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  14,  1936,  when  he  wa.s  appearinp  before  the 
American  people  as  a  candidate  for  reelection  and  discussing 
the  issues  upon  which  he  sought  their  favor.  I  have  hereto- 
fore quoted  that  speech  in  tliis  body  and  ebewhere,  a^  have 
others.  I  expect  to  quote  it  again  from  time  to  time.  To  my 
mind,  it  cannot  be  quoted  too  ofien.  I  wish  that  every  Ameri- 
can might  read  it  every  day.  In  tliat  great  speech  the 
President  said: 

It  Is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by  the 
Congress  would.  In  the  event  of  a  w^r  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrvie  to  American  citi- 
Tycna  Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men,  for  the  Nation  afi  a  whole  it 
produces  disaster  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  'hat  made  our 
fEu^mcrs  in  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  thut  shovild  n-.'ver  have 
t)een  plowed  but  should  have  been  left  for  graizmg  cattle  Today  we 
are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  in  the  dust  storms  Wrliich 
hrtve  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expHnsion  of  industrv  anrl  a  pric"  Ipvel 
so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

Neverthelesii — 

Said  the  President — 

If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  m  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fools'  gold — would 
attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

That  condition  which  the  President  predicted  3  years  ago 
has  actually  come  to  pass  in  the  United  States  of  America 
today  under  the  pressure  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo. Certainly  nobody  would  deny  that  that  prophecy  has 
come  true. 

The  President  continued: 

They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortunately,  their  views  would 
get  wide  publicity— that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and 
that  and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed 
of  America  would  all  find  work. 

I  recurred  in  thought  to  that  noble  statement  as  I  listened 
to  the  message  of  the  President  on  September  21.  with  the 
emphasis  that  he  himself  placed  upon  the  exportation  of 
arms  as  a  profit  motive  be  considered  by  the  American 
people. 

The  President  continued: 

They  tell  you  that  If  they  could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations 
that  credit  would  be  used  In  the  United  States  to  build  homes 
and  factories  and  pay  our  debU.  They  would  tell  you  that  America 
once  more  wotild  capture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

That  is  what  We  are  hearing  today  over  the  radio  and  In 
the  newspapers  and  in  public  bodies  In  this  country.  Th« 
President  continued : 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  th-t  clamor. 

None  of  us  would  deny  that  it  has  become  hard  to  resist  It. 


The  President  continued: 

It  would  be  hard  for  many  Americans.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — 
to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  rcckoninf?; 
that  comes  from  a  false  prosperity  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that 
ITecd.  If  war  should  come,  would  require  the  unswerving  support 
of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

If  wp  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  an- 
swer, must  answer,  "We  choose  peace  "  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us 
to  encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  th!=i  country  that 
the  aii.-wer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

With  that  wise  and  experienced  man  who  is  our  Secretary  of 
State,  whose  statesmanship  has  met  with  such  wide  approval.  I 
have  thoufjht  and  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  Uiiitfd  States  at  peace  But  all  the  wisdom  cf  America  is  not 
to  he  found  in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Department  of  State:  we 
need  the  meditation,  the  prayer,  and  the  poeltive  support  of  the 
piople  of  America  who  ro  along  with  us  in  setkine  peace. 

No  matter  how  well  we  are  supported  by  neutrality  leg'slatlon. 
we  niu>t  remember  that  no  laws  can  be  provided  to  cover  every 
contingency,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  how  every  future  event 
may  shape  iisilf.  In  spite  of  every  po.ssiblc  forethought,  interna- 
tional relations  involve  of  necessity  a  vast  imch.irted  area.  In 
that  area  safe  .sailing  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  the  expe- 
rience and  the  wi.-^dom  of  those  who  direct  our  fortlgn  policy. 
Pea'H'  will  depend  on  their  day-to-day  decisions. 

At  thl:3  late  date,  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the 
event  and  so  difficult  before  the  event,  we  find  it  po'^sible  to  trace 
the  tracic  series  of  small  decisions  which  led  E^Jropc  into  the 
Great  War  of  1914  and  eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other 
nations. 

It  was  with  such  considerations  in  mind  that  the  Congress 
had  in  1935  and  1936  enacted  the  first  two  Pittman  measures 
containing  the  arms  embargo.  It  was  with  such  considera- 
tions in  mind  that  the  Congress  in  1937  passed  and  the  Pres- 
ident signed  the  Pittman  measure  of  1937.  containing  both 
the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  provision,  not  as 
alternative  or  antagonistic  provisions,  but  as  parts  of  a 
harmonious  whole. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  suddenly  encounter  the  suggestion 
tliat  the  provisions  of  our  existing  neutrality  law  must  be 
repealed  because  it  is  itself  contrary  to  international  law, 
which  we  were  advised  by  our  greatest  experts  3  years  ago 
ha.s  passed  out  of  existence.  In  the  majority  report  of  the 
Srnate  committee,  in  a  passage  notable  and  memorable 
bt  cause  of  the  condensation  of  so  many  errors  within  so 
narrow  q  space,  it  is  said: 

Th.^  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  cannot 
maintain  its  i.eu'rality  so  long  as  such  embargo  provisions  remain 
upcn  (.ur  statute  books.  It  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  precepts 
cf  Ir-frnatii^inal  law  which  prescribe  that  any  belligerent  may 
purchase  any  articles  or  materials  in  any  neutral  country.  Bellig- 
ereiits  us  well  as  neutrals  have  relied  from  time  immemorial  upon 
this  law.  It  has  fytihundreds  of  years  been  recognized  by  both 
bi.  liferents  and  neuffals  to  govern  their  conduct  toward  each  other, 
and  is  todav  so  lecogni^ed  by  the  governments  of  the  world  with 
th  •  exrepiion  of  tl'.e  United  States. 

The  as.^ertion  that  an  arms  embargo  is  contrary  to  the 
accepted  precepts  of  international  law  which  prescribe  that 
any  bi^Iligerent  may  purchase  any  articles  or  materials  in 
any  neutral  country  is  sim.ply  not  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

Many  leading  authorities  on  international  law  have 
expressly  repudiated  any  such  doctrine.  I  shall  quote  from 
or.iy  a  few. 

Prof.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  of  Princeton  University,  in  a  letter 
to  the  New  Yo:k  Times  of  October  2,  1939.  in  writing  of  the 
President's  message,  furnishes  at  the  same  time  complete 
refutation  of  the  committee's  statement.  I  shall  quote  at 
this  time  but  the  one  paragraph  bearing  upon  the  committee's 
contention  as  to  international  law,  but  I  ask  vnanimous  con- 
sent that  Professor  Corwin's  letter  may  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

<See  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Apropos  of  the  committee's  view 
of  international  law.  I  quote  the  following  from  Dr.  Corwin: 

The  fact  Is  that  the  foregoing  argument  rests  on  a  mistaken 
as.sumptlon.  nam'.'ly.  that  neutrals  are  tinder  a  positive  obligation 
to  trade  with  belligerents.  The  International  law  to  which  the 
PreMdent  constantly  appeals  knows  no  such  rule  That  law  merely 
p-rmitH  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents,  subject  to  the  hazards 
to  which  the  rules  concerning  contraband  and  blockade  give  rise; 
It  no  more  requires  neutrals  to  sell  to  belligerents  than  It  requires 
tbem  to  produce  for  belllgerenu.    The  President's  argument  sub- 


jects neutral  Interests  to  an  utterly  unheard-of  servitude  In  favor 
cf  bolliperents.  and  at  the  same  time  quite  gratultou.sly  presents 
the  naval  p>owers  with  a  grievance  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth. 

Tills  concise  statement  of  the  law  by  a  recognized  authority 
Is  backed  up  by  pronouncements  of  the  mcit  eminent  inter- 
national lawyers  of  the  country. 

Said  John  Bassett  Moore: 

TTiere  are  already  various  countries  which  In  accordance  with 
their  laws  Impose  such  a  ban  (arms  embargo  against  all  belliger- 
ents). This  Is  entirely  proper  under  Internatioiial  law.— Letter  to 
R«  presentatlvc  Fish.  March  27.  1933. 

Said  Prof.  P.  C.  Jessup,  of  Columbia  University,  another 
very  eminent  authority  on  international  law: 

There  Is  nothing  novel  In  a  neutral  assuming  the  duty,  not  Im- 
po.sed  by  International  law,  of  prohibiting  its  nationals  from 
encnping  in  the  c->nrraband  trade,  (American  Journal  of  Interna- 
tional Law,  October  1935.) 

Said  Prof.  E.  M.  Borchard,  of  Yale  University,  another  very 
eminent  authority: 

Ihe  free  and  unrestricted  supply  of  arms  to  all  belligerents  by 
neutral  citizens  is  not  illegal.  ♦  •  •  On  the  other  hand,  some 
countries  •  •  •  have  by  statute  prohibited  the  export  of  arms 
in  time  of  war.  (American  Jotirnal  of  International  Law,  April 
1933.) 

Judge  Manley  O.  Hudson,  of  the  World  Court,  formerly  pro- 
fessor of  international  law  at  Harvard  University,  and  Pro- 
fessor Jessup,  in  a  joint  article,  said: 

National  practice  •  •  •  has  not  been  consistent.  •  •  • 
A  neutral  cannot  be  charged  with  Illegal  conduct  if  it  forbids  under 
local  penalties  the  traffic  in  contraband.  (American  Journal  of 
International  Law  Supplement,  July  1939.) 

These  authorities  show  that  the  Senate  committee's  major- 
ity report  takes  a  position  which  is  novel  and  unwarranted 
under  the  international  law,  for  which  they  profess  so  much 
respect. 

The  committee's  statement  also  ignores  the  record  of  what 
neutral  countries  have  actually  done  in  time  of  war.  Listed 
below  are  no  less  than  44  countries  which  have  at  one  time 
or  another  laid  embargoes  during  the  course  of  a  war  in  theii* 
own  national  interest,  and  to  protect  their  own  neutrality. 
These  embargoes  show  that  the  United  States  is  taking  a  posi- 
tion which,  under  international  law  and  actual  precedent,  it 
has  every  right  to  take. 

The  Neutrality  Act  is  not  an  abnormal  departure  from  the 
usual  practice  of  neutrality.  It  is  not  contrary  to  the  normal 
practice  followed  by  all  other  states  to  embargo  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war.  There  is  no  absolute  right 
under  international  law,  or  any  other  law,  to  carry  on  a  muni- 
tions trade. 

In  fact,  neutral  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms  and  am- 
munition has  a  long  history.  In  the  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth centuries  countries  often  made  treaties  promising  not 
to  export  arms  to  each  others'  enemies.  Later  they  frequently 
laid  embargoes.  The  list  of  embargoes  by  neutral  countries 
includes  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Bremen,  Canada, 
Chile.  China,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica,  Czechoslovakia,  Denmark, 
El  Salvador,  Finland,  France.  Great  Britain,  Hamburg,  Han- 
over, Honduras,  Italy,  Japan,  Liberia,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin,  the  Netherlands,  Norway,  Oldenburg,  Panama, 
Papal  States,  Paraguay,  Peru,  Portugal,  I*russia,  Russia,  Sar- 
dinia. Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Tuscany,  two  Sicilies, 
United  States,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  Venice,  and  Yugoslavia — 
American  Journal  of  International  Law,  section  2,  volume  33, 
No.  3. 

With  certain  countries  It  was  a  settled  policy  during  the 
nineteenth  century  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arms  and  am- 
munition. These  countries  include  Austria-Hungary,  Brazil, 
Chile,  China,  Colombia,  Denmark,  the  Netherlands,  Norway, 
and  Sweden — American  Journal  of  International  Law,  section 
2,  volume  33,  No.  3. 

Paced  with  such  a  list,  how  can  anyone  say  that  our  arm.s 
embargo  constitutes  an  alxionnal  departure  from  the  usual 
practice  of  neutrality?  Some  of  the  most  determined  and 
successful  neutrals — ^Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden — have 
followed  this  cotxrse  from  the  days  of  the  armed  neutrality 
of  our  own  Revolutionary  War. 
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In  the  World  War  many  neutral  nation?  embargO'-d  arms 
and  munition.s.  The;e  included  Brazil.  Ch:na.  Dcnmaik, 
Italy,  the  Nelhriland^.  Norway,  Spain,  and  S'v-cien— United 
States,  Pcrnien  R.-Iations.  1915,  S'lpplcmer.t.  b04  Of  these, 
all  except  Italy  ar.J  Spam  x^-ere  fcllowmg  a  prac'icc  that  was 
c:rwmon  or  cu:-;oniaiy  w:th  thrm.  The  nations  that  wc:e 
practically  in  the  combat  area.  ?;uch  as  the  Scanrimanans 
and  the  Dutch,  who  were  vuln'rable  to  attack  or  pressure  by 
Loth  Great  B.ita.ri  ar.d  Germany,  had.  of  course,  a  sp'r'Cial 
Incentive  to  lay  an  cmbar;;^  iti  ordtT  tO  forest  all  belLkjerent 
interference.  Tliose  cmbaigue-:  unricubiediy  helped  ^g  ktcp 
them  at  peace  when  all  their  neighbor?;  wri'e  at  w;ir.  Thouga 
tl-.e  Uii.ted  States  :n  1914  and  1915  refused  to  lay  an  cm- 
bari^o.  President  Wil'^on  brcam.e  so  e xa.^peratfd  with  the 
Allies  in  tiie  summer  c;f  1916  that  he  seriou.~ly  considered  a 
retaliatory  emb-rgo  upon  expoi  .s — Munilionj  Inveb.i?at:on. 
Exhibit  No.  2536.  Even  the  United  States,  then,  has  not 
always  conridered  an  em.bar^o  an  abnonnal  departure  from 
the  usual  practice  of  n'U*r..l!ty:  and  some  other  countrie.-, 
whose  success  as  neutrtiL  we  may  well  envy,  have  followed 
the  practice  of  embirgoing  arm..s  and  munitions  of  war. 

lx:admg  aulhonties.  Ike  John  Ba.-.sttt  Mcore.  Philip  C. 
Jessup.  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  Manlev  Q.  Hudson,  and  Edward 
S.  Corwm.  as  we  have  '-een.  declare  that  it  is  entirely  proper 
for  nations  to  prohibit  th.e  export  of  arms.  Tlie  Harvard 
Research  on  Neutrality,  the  latest  publication  in  the  field, 
goes  even  further  a.id  lends  weight  to  the  propositioa  that 
in  the  fu'ure  it  may  become  a  neutral  duty  to  prolubit  such 
exix-irt.    S'V  artlclt^  11,  A.  J.  I.  L.,  section  2.  volume  33,  No.  3. 

M:  Pre;:dcnt.  I  a.k  unanimous  consent  that  there  may 
be  printed  m  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
certain  extracts  from  the  report  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, and  also  a  letter  dated  September  20,  1939,  which 
ap!)eared  in  the  N.'W  York  Times,  written  jointly  by  Professor 
Jessup  and  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chan  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  B. ) 

Mr  CLARK  of  Misscupk-  Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  let 
us  always  remember  that  there  is  no  absolute  right  imder 
International  law  to  ship  munitions.  A  neutral  pcvemmcnt 
is  of  course  forbidden  to  do  it,  and  if  a  neutral  individual 
engages  in  such  a  contraband  trade,  he  dck's  so  without  the 
protection  of  his  gcvernment.  His  pocds  may  be  seized  at 
sea  and  condemned  at  any  time  by  a  belligerent.  As  John 
Bassftt  Mdore  points  out  in  International  Law  and  Some 
Current  Illusions,  the  ccntraband  trade  is  not  lawful  in  inter- 
national law.  since  it  is  punishable  by  conf.scation.  (Op. 
Cit.  41-47.) 

The  present  arms  embargo  was  a  piece  of  national  legis- 
lation with  the  purpoic,  as  Secretary  Hull  declared  m  193)j. 
of  keeping  us  out  of  war.  As  we  have  seen,  it  was  not  con- 
cerned with  international  law.  for  international  law  has 
nothing  to  do  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
until  they  are  shipped  out  of  a  neutral  country.  So  long  as 
goods  are  within  our  jurisdiction  they  are  nut  the  subjects 
of  international  law.  If  we  refuse  to  sell  to  all  nations,  no 
nation  can  complain  that  we  are  interfering  with  its  rights. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  all  of  us  who  partici- 
pated in  th*  enactment  of  the  legislation  will  recall,  and  the 
recorded  expressions  of  some  of  the  leading  actors  bear  wit- 
ness (hat  in  all  of  the  duscussions  of  the  1935,  1936,  and  1937 
neutrality  acts,  the  arms-embargo  section  was  almost  unani- 
m.ously  assumed  to  bo  desirable,  and  becatise  of  that  almost 
universal  approval  the  arms-embargo  provision  was  less  dis- 
cussed and  less  controversial  than  any  other  section  of  the 
bill  Nearly  all  of  those  who  opposed  or  questioned  other 
>oct!cns  gave   whcl'^hearted  support   to  the  arms  em.bargo. 

To  thi;s  effect  we  have  the  authoritative  testimony  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  when 
in  the  issue  of  the  magazme  Today,  under  date  of  February 
1,  1936.  in  an  article  entitled.  "Lets  Not  Wait  for  Peace,"  in 
discussing  his  proposed  neutrality  bill  of  1936  iS.  3474)  he 
wrote: 


I  h.ive  had  the  opporiunlty  to  road  Pome  stvcre  criticl:  ms  of 
th  •  proposed  act.  Ir.  uotiC  of  these  critlcis!ii.«  iiave  I  disrovered 
any  cppcitlon  to  the  embarrro  upon  arms.  amTninitlon  a::d  im- 
plemti.ts  of  war.  In  fact,  most  of  these  critics  approve  sucii 
embargo. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr  President.  I  have  been  interest'^!  to 
find  whence  tl:e  demand  is  coming,  in  view  of  the  statt^ment 
ja^^t  Micr.'-j  n<-d.  for  the  repeal  of  the  arm.';  embargo.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  find  any  demand  coming  from  the  people.  I 
have  '•een  the  dcniand  m  some  of  the  articlo"^  of  ^h^''  colum- 
nists and  in  some  newspapers,  but  I  have  faiU^d  to  find  among 
thf  rank  and  d!e  of  the  people,  among  the  farmers,  the  n.er- 
chants.  or  any  other  cla.'is.  any  dem.and  for  repeal,  and  I  was 
wnnd'Ting  wh*  n-^e  it  came. 

Ml.  CLARK  of  Mis.^ouri.  Mr.  President,  my  obscrvption 
anri  fxpf'rienco  have  been  precisely  the  same  as  those  ct  the 
Senator.  I  have  obs'^rved  the  demand  either  coming  from 
the  newspapers,  or  from  a  few  altruists  who  ar'^  sincerely  of 
the  opmion  that  we  should  engage  on  the  side  cf  certain  bel- 
hforents:  and  the  demand  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  M:.^s-;uri.  I  vicld  gladly. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Fir  the  sak--  of  tho  record.  I  should  like 
to  add  this  comm^ent,  that  at  least  four  out  ol  five  of  the  com- 
munications frcm  California  are  against  the  sale  of  war  m.a- 
terial.'-  to  Europf>.  it  rnay  very  well  be  that  there  is  some 
propaganda  which  produces  those  letters  against  liftine  the 
emba'.gi,  but  what  is  interesting  to  me  is  that  the  numb<»i-  of 
letters  or  communications  asking  that  the  embargo  be  l:fted 
i.>  almost  negligible.  In  other  words,  in  the  last  month  tht^re 
have  been  almost  no  telegrams  or  letters  coming  in  a.'-king 
that  such  action  bo  taken,  and  of  those  which  do  come  I 
suppose  four  out  of  five  are  traceable  to  two  or  three  grea* 
industries  In  California  which  would  profit  by  the  war.  or 
certain  minority  groups  whose  intei-ests  in  Europ<:'  are  par- 
ticularly affected.  Outside  of  that,  the  comm.unications 
from  California  for  lifting  of  the  embargo  are  almost  non- 
existent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  snid.  and  I  will  say  to  him  that  my  exm^ience  ha«;  br^n 
precisely  the  same  as  his.  To  demonstrate  that.  I  to'^k  all 
the  Iptters  and  all  the  postal  cards  and  all  thp  telegr-im^  I 
received,  piled  them  on  two  or  three  tables  in  my  office,  and 
told  the  ntwspapeimtn  and  all  others  that  they  were  at 
perfect  liberty  to  go  in  and  look  through  them  for  the-polves, 
and  to  quote  any  of  them,  so  long  ns  thry  did  not  qii.rt  the 
name  or  rddress  of  a  m.an  who  had  written  a  letter,  b'^cause 
I  d'.d  not  think  that  was  fair  to  those  who  wrote  the  letters. 
Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  have  received  a  few  letters  ficm  per- 
sons who  say  to  me  that  they  want  the  embargo  repealed 
becaui^e  they  want  to  sec  this  country  go  in  and  help  Eng- 
land and  France:  th^-y  feel  wp  ought  to  get  into  the  war  in 
order  to  save  the  B.iti.sh  Empire  My  sympathies  arc  with 
England  and  with  Fi-ance,  but  I  do  not  want  cur  coun'ry  to 
get  into  ^-ar  in  order  to  save  the  British  Empire,  and  I  do 
not  think  It  is  necesary. 

I  came  in  contact  with  .<:ome  British  subjrcts  who  live  just 
across  the  border  from  Montana  who  were  urging  and  msi.'-t- 
ing  that  we  shou'd  repeal  the  em.bargo.  but  I  have  failed  to 
find  any  laboring  people  who  realize  that  if  there  should  be 
war  they  would  have  to  do  the  fighting  asking  for  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  law. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  and  Mr.  BURKE  addre.s.sed  the  Chair 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit.  I  can  testify 
concermng  the  volume  of  correspondence  along  the  line  of  the 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  on  that  subject. 

Mr.  President,  this  thought  occurs  to  me:  The  distingui.'.hcd 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  delivering  an  able  and  learned  argu- 


ment, presenting  the  rra-cns  why  we  sliould  maintain  the 
embargo  on  arms,  amnraniticn.  and  implements  of  war:  but 
how  cm  anyone,  no  matter  how  pble  and  learned  hi-  argu- 
ment may  be.  satisfy  those  who  maintain  that  v<-e  ruist  help 
Great  Hi-itain  and  France?     That  .'^"mply  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  of  Mi^^ouri.  Mr.  Prc-ident.  I  do  not  expect 
to  be  able  to  convince  Senators  or  others  who  adhere  to  that 
vifw.     I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Prcsidmt.  I  was  lnterc^tcd  in  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  he  had  heard  cf  no 
demand  by  labor  tliat  the  arms  embargo  be  repealed.  Did  the 
newspapers  cf  the  ceuntry  r' port  incorrectly  the  action  of 
the  American  Federation  cf  Labor,  which  met  during  the  past 
week  .el  Cmcli^nati.  in  which  meeting  th.^re  was  a  very  defi- 
nite demand  expressed  for  the  repeal  cf  the  arm.s  (.mbargo? 

Mr.  V.'HEELER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  me  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  saw  an  article  in  which  it  appeared  that 
th"  C.  I.  O.  stated  yesterday  that  they  were  going  to  support 
Ihi'  President.  ..nd  they  made  the  .'tatement  because  they 
did  not  know  anything  about  the  matter.  I  appreciate  that 
some  of  the  labor  leaders  of  this  country  who  are  dominated 
by  .-ome  of  these  connected  with  tlie  administration  will  do 
anythini;  thty  want  them  to  do,  but  I  am  speaking  of  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  labormg  men  of  the  Nation,  and  I  say 
that,  wiiether  they  are  of  the  C.  I.  O.  or  the  Am.erican  Fed- 
eiation  cf  Labor,  or  to  whatever  group  they  may  belong,  they 
have  made  no  demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo;  and 
if  the  Senator  will  consult  the  rank  and  file  of  the  laboring 
people  he  will  find  that  they  are  unalterably  opposed  to  our 
taking  a  single  step  that  will  lead  down  the  road  to  war. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Of  course,  we  all  agree 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  discourteous  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska.  At  the  same 
time.  I  do  not  want  him  to  make  a  speech  in  my  time,  be- 
cause I  have  quite  a  lengthy  speech  to  make,  and  have  been 
on  the  floor  now  for  two  hours  and  a  half.  The  Senator 
from  Nebraska  is  to  follow  me,  I  understand,  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks,  and  he  can  make  his  speech  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  yield:  but  I  am  anxious 
to  proceed  with  my  own  argument,  rather  than  have  a  col- 
lateral argument  between  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  comment  on 
the  siati-ment  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  the  effect 
that  there  is  no  demand  from  labor  for  repeal? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  can  answer  the 
Senator  fiom  Montana  in  his  own  time;  I  do  not  desire  to 
have  him  make  a  speech  in  my  time. 

Mr.  BURKE.     If  the  Senator  declines  to  yield 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  decline  now,  because  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  notified  m.e  that  he  will  take  the 
floor  in  his  own  time  as  scon  as  I  conclude,  and  he  can  make 
his  argument  in  his  own  time. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Very  well.  I 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  desire  to  proceed  with  the  quo- 
tation from  the  article  in  the  magazine  Today,  an  article 
wriiten  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  PittmanI.  in  which 
he  further  said:  | 

It  13  charged  that  the  bill  nld.s  the  strong  and  penalizes  the 
weak.  Any  export.';  to  belhecrent  countries  during  a  war  must 
liave  ihis  eiloct  Tl^e  belligerent,  c  belligerents,  having  control 
cf  th.o  pea.s  will  prevent  uiiy  exports  reaching  the  belligerents 
weaker  upon  the  .'^ea.  How  do  v.-e  injure  tlie  weaker,  therelore,  by 
pirnnttlng  fewer  exports  to  all  of  the  belligerents?  Wc  sympa- 
U.-.ze  with  liu'  weak,  taut  it  is  better  for  us  that  they  suffer  than 
th.ii  our  citizens  be  dragged  into  war  unnecessarily.  We  are 
silking  primarily  to  keep  our  citizens  out  cf  war,  and  in  this 
ctfort  v.e  cannot  be  deterred  by  the  effect  of  our  domestic  action 
upon  any  belhgi-rcnt. 

I  contrast  this  with  the  explanation  of  the  pending  joint 
resolution  given  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  a  few  days  ago. 
H"  concluded  his  article: 

The  act  provides  that  ve  must  treat  all  belligerents  alike. 
Nothing  could  be  more  neutral. 


My  distinpaished  friend  the  Senator  from  Tt  xas  iMr. 
CoNN.MLYl  acquiesced  in  this  view  in  a  colloquy  wuh  Judge 
Hackworth.  the  legal  adviser  cf  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  would  tlie  Senator  object 
to  m.y  siiggestmg  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Mic-curi.  If  the  Senator  will  wait  until  I 
conchide  reading  this  colloquy.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have 
him  do  so. 

At  page  293  of  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  the  Pittman  bill  of  1936.  we  find  this  inter- 
esting conversation: 

Mr  Hackworth  Senator,  If  you  see  two  men  fighting  In  the 
street  and  ycu  ^.a^•e  a  store  nearby,  and  in  that  store  you  are 
.-ellme  firearms  you  are  not  taking  a  part  in  tliat  fight  if  you 
reftise  to  sell  your  firoariib;  to  these  men  who  are  fighting. 

Seii.itor  CoNN.\LiY.  We  ha\e  agreed  en  that.  Every  ..me  is  in 
favor  of  cutting  off  tlie  exportation  of  firearms. 

Mr.  H.^CK WORTH    Yes 

Senator  Connally,  That  is  recognized  to  be  Just  and  proper. 

To  the  same  effect  was  the  expression  of  the  splendid  and 
able  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  George  1.  At  page 
130  of  those  1936  hearings  the  following  colloquy  took  place: 

The  Chairman,  Knowing  that  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  are  going  to  the  power  that  controls  the  seas,  as 
they  did  during  the  World  War.  you  would  not  object  to  restricting 
the  exportation  to  a  belligerent  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments cf  war.  do  ycu? 

Senator  George.  No.  I  think  that  stands  on  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent footing. 

These  are  simply  evidences  of  the  well-nigh  universal 
chorus  of  approval  which  accomipanied  the  enactment  of 
the  mandatory  arms-embargo  provision. 

I  shall  be  glad  now  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  suegest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lucas  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  Cliief  Clerk  called 

the 

roll,  and  the 

following  Sen 

tors  answered  to  their 

names 

; 

Adams 

Danaher 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reed 

Andrews 

Davis 

King 

Reynolds 

Au;-t:n 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Ru.ssell 

Bailey 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwarta 

Bankhead 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Schwellenbach 

Barbour 

frazicr 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Barkley 

George 

Lundeen 

Shlpstead 

Bilbo 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Siattery 

Borah 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Smathera 

Bridges 

Gillette 

McNary. 

Stewart 

Brown 

Green 

Maloney 

Taft 

Bulow 

GufTey 

Mead 

Thomjis.  Okla. 

Burke 

Gurney 

Minton 

Thomas.  Utah 

Byrd 

Hale 

Murray 

Townsend 

Byrnes 

Harrison 

Neely 

Truman 

Capper 

Hatrh 

Norris 

Tydlngs 

Caraway 

Herring 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chandler 

Hill 

C'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Cha\  ez 

Hoi  man 

Overton 

Wagner 

C'a'k,  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Wheeler 

Clark  Mo. 

Hughes 

Pittman 

White 

Ccnnally 

Johnson. 

Calif. 

Radcliffe 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-eight  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  heart  of  this 
controversy  is  the  question  whether  or  not  the  mandatory 
arms  embargo  shall  be  repealed  in  an  effort  to  help  Greac 
Britain  and  France,  or  whether  we  shall  adhere  to  the  policy 
three  times  solemnly  enacted  by  Congress  and  approved  by 
the  President  of  protecting  the  interests  of  our  own  Nation  by 
remaining  austerely  aloof  from  the  quarrels  of  other'countries, 
no  matter  where  the  essential  sympathies  of  our  people  may 
lie  in  such  quarrels. 

On  the  one  side  is  the  proposition  that  we  shall  adhere  to 
the  rules  which  we  deliberately  and  dispassionately  setT  up 
without  reference  to  any  particular  situation  for  the  preven- 
tion of  our  own  involvement  in  any  foreign  entanglements. 
On  the  other  side  is  the  proposition  that  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  Empires  of  Great  Britain  and  France — for  empires  they 
both  are  when  their  imperial  colonial  possessions  are  con- 
sidered— we  shall  violate  our  own  neutrality  policy,  and 
change  the  rules  while  the  game  is  in  progress  for  the  un- 
neutral purpose  of  aiding  one  set  of  belligerents  as  against 
another. 
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On  'the  one  hand  are  those  who  believe  ihat  we  can  "cat 
our  cake  ani  k.-»'p  r.  too."  thit  we  can  actively  aid  Great 
Britain  and  R-.nee  by  measures  short  of  war  and  still  avoid 
ultimate  participai-on  in  the  struggle.  On  th»'  other  s:de  are 
th_>o<'  of  us  who  bol.eve  that  rhe  relaxation  cf  our  policy  of 
strict  nf  utrality  by  the  repeal  of  the  arms  tnibar^o.  and  the 
establishment  of  the  United  Spates  as  a  reservoir  for 
si  m.:tr.'Thou.--e  w- apons  is  only  the  flibt.  btep  which  must 
inf^vitably  lead  t.)  war. 

Let  us  be  frank.  We.  who  sit  in  this  body,  certainly  owe 
that  much  to  the  Am  r. can  pcrplp  whc.-e  mcsl  sacred  interests 
we  are  passing  upon  today.  Let  us  face  the  i:>6ue  fairly  and 
frankly  as  to  whtre  our  duty  and  where  oui"  interest  and 
where  our  cbiigaMin  to  our  own  institutlcris  and  our  own 
posterity  actually  l;e. 

There  are.  in  ihis  country,  perfectly  honorable  and  patriotic 
mm  and  women  who  conceive  that  our  interests  are  so  in- 
extricably interwoven  with  those  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance 
and  Poland  that  we  should  step  forward  openly  and  frankly 
as  a  partner  and  ally.  They  agreed  with  the  blunt  declara- 
tion made  only  a  few  weeks  aco.  by  Foreign  Minister  Gt>orge 
Bonne'  of  Pi-ance.  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  United  Stares  to 
come  forward  boldly  and  announce  that  in  tht-  event  of  war 
we  would  bo  found  fighting  w.th  all  our  men  and  all  our  re- 
f-ources  on  the  sidr  of  Gr*^at  Britain,  Fi'ance.  and  Pola.nd. 
Now  that  the  cato^^trcpiu^  of  war  has  occurretl.  thfy  would 
havr  the  UnUfd  States  proceed  wahout  delay  to  take  its  place 
In  the  struegio  on  the  side  of  those  Allies.  With  regard  to 
neutrality.  th«;y  echo  with  entlm.^iasm  the  frank  and  candid 
word.^  of  the  ah!'  :  nd  erudite  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
T>ioM.\sl.  oru'  ni  liv  authors  of  the  committee  substitute, 
whvn  he  said,  in  a  rr^cent  radio  address: 

Let  us  ?lvp  up-'h!.-  dream  of  impartiality,  therefore  of  neutrality. 
It  1-  fck  ttiT  to  tuk-.-  ';;dr.-.  and  fight 

With  such  a  vnw  I  am  In  passionate  disagreement,  and  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  when  they  completely  under- 
stand the  issue  will  be  in  overwhelming  disagreement.  But, 
Mr  Pii'sident.  wh:l^  I  violently  and  completely  diisent  from 
thr  judgment.  I  ro-p-'ct  such  opinions  when  openly  and  can- 
didly expressed 

Mr.  President,  if  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  "the 
American  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine."  or  that  the  "American 
frontier  is  the  Ma.^.inct  line."  or  that  "our  first  line  of  de- 
fen.'^e  is  the  British  Navy";  if  I  believed  for  one  moment,  sir. 
that  the  Briti.->h  and  FYench  are  fighting  our  battle,  that 
thi>y  are  in  effect  defending  our  shores  from  foreign  attack, 
that  their  unhappy"  and  persistent  pursu.t  of  the  ?ame  of 
p>ower  politics  in  Europe  makes  them  the  guardians  of  the 
safefv  of  the  Uiuted  States;  then,  as  an  American  Senator 
and  an  American  citizen.  I  would  scorn  the  idea  of  casting  a 
vote  for  either  the  arm.s  enibargo,  or  the  cash  and  carry, 
or  the  credit  and  can-y,  or  any  other  scheme  which  would 
make  us  a  hutk.-.'tr  of  munitions  and  vital  supplies  to  the 
saviors  who  w.re  fl^'hting  our  battles  to  preserve  cur  liberties. 
Tragic  as  the  choice  would  be  to  me.  if  I  entertained  any  such 
beLef.  I  would  unhesitatingly  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  I  would  do  '^o  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  initial 
requests  for  supples  would  soon  be  followed  by  demands  for 
loani  and  credits  and  then  by  demands  for  our  maniwwer, 
the  "men  over  IG" — as  the  War  Department  draft  schem.e 
puts  it — the  lads  with  the  bayonets,  the  boys  to  man  the 
heavy  guns,  to  fly  the  new  planes  on  foreign  fi?lds — the 
oncoming  boys  who  are  the  heart  and  hope  of  America.  If  I 
believed  that  the  safety  of  this  Nation  or  the  safety  of  our 
insiitutions  was  involved  in  this  power  struggle  in  Europe,  if 
I  believed  that  Br. tain  and  FYance  were  fighting  to  protect 
us,  I  would  reg\rd  the  cash  and  carry  or  the  credit  and 
carry  as  no  more  honorable  than  hiring  a  substitute  for 
military  service.  I  would  regard  it  as  a  national  stultifica- 
tion, a  national  infamy.  In  such  a  case  I  would  vote  for  war 
and  be  glad  myself  to  march  again  and  to  see  my  boys  march 
as  they  became  old  enough.  I  would  vote  for  war  even  though 
I  knew  full  well  that  such  a  declaration  would  put  in  pawn 
here  at  home  the  dearest  of  our  liberties;  that  under  such 
schemes  as  the  Army  mobilization  plan  and  such  agencies  as 


the  Morgan-controilcd  National  Resources  Board,  now  tem- 
porarily su.-pended.  a  dictatorship  with  tctaliianan  pcweis 
would  imm.ediately  be  set  up  in  this  country;  and  that  the 
right.^  which  had  been  put  m  pawn  might  never  be  redeemed. 

But.  Mr.  Pi-es.dent.  I  entertain  no  suth  view.  I  acihtre  to 
the  opinion  that  the  greatest  service  the  United  States  can 
possibly  render  to  democracy  in  the  woild  is  to  preserve  de- 
mccracy  in  the  United  States  of  America.  I  not  only  do  not 
behcv'^  that  it  is  our  duty,  but  I  think  it  would  be  suicidal  for 
us  to  undertake — not  only  this  year,  but  every  25  or  30  years — 
to  protect  the  world-flung  colonial  empires  of  France  and 
Great  Britain. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  the  great  Woodrow 
WiLson  said: 

T\\e  Un:tecl  State.s  must  be  neutral  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
durln^'  thest'  d.ivs  that  are  to  try  men's  souls  We  must  be  im- 
partial ui  tliouk;ht  as  well  as  In  action.     •      •      • 

Pre.-ident  Rncsevelt  has  truly  said  that  this  is  impossible, 
as  was  proved  in  the  World  War.  Americans  will  always  have 
their  sympathies,  and  no  law  or  proclamation  will  prevent 
them  from  entertaining  them;  but  wise  laws  may  prevent  us 
from  involvement  m  alien  strucglcs. 

For  myself  I  abhor  the  hideous  conceptions  of  nazi-ism, 
fasci.^m.  and  communism — all  ideas  utttrly  alien  and  repug- 
nant to  our  whole  scheme  of  government  und  decency  and 
life.  I  abhor  Hitler.  I  abhor  his  bestial  treatmtnt  of  the 
Jtw.-  and  his  brutal  and  inhuman  treatment  of  the  Chri.>tians 
of  Germany — tb.at  nation  where  valiant  battles  for  religious 
toleration  wer»'  once  waged  on  so  many  field.'^.  I  de--:pise 
Hitler  and  all  his  bestial  ilk.  But  I  de.spise  little  less  those 
Tory  state.^men  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance  who  by  their 
ruthless  policies  in  disregarding  the  provisions  of  th.e  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  as  to  their  own  disarmamtT.t,  and  by  their 
economic  oppression  of  Germany,  deliberately  brok-j  dinvn  the 
liberal  gove-rnment  established  in  Germany  under  the  Weimar 
Constitution — a  constitution  in  many  respects  more  liberal 
than  our  own — and  threw  Germany  into  the  arms  of  the 
unspoak'cible  Hitler.     That  liberalism  in  Germany  fniled.  that 

j  the  efforts  of  even  such  moderate  liberals  but  great  construc- 

'  tive  statesmen  as  Streseman  and  Bruening  were  overwhelmed 
and  that  Geim.any  was  thrown  into  the  arn:s  of  Hitle:  and 
his  gang  of  thugs  and  bandits,  is  a  responsibility  which  must 
rest  upon  that  eroup  of  callous,  cold-hearted  statesmen  who 
controlled  the  destinies  of  France  and  Great  Britain  and  of 
all  their  Balkan  and  eastern  European  allies — the  h.^rces  ol' 
Munich,  the  partners  and  accomplices  of  Hitler  and  Mus- 
solini m  the  rape  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  only  bona  fide 
democracy  in  Europe. 

I       Mr.  REED.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

:       Mr.  CL.ARK  of  Mi,s.^ouri.     I  yield. 

I       Mr.  REED.    I  do  not  want  the  able  Senator  from  Missouri 

I   to  I'-ave  that  point  without  a>king  him  a  question. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis; ouri.  I  sliall  be  glad  to  have  the  Sena- 
tor ask  me  a  question. 

Mr.  REED.     As  I  gather  from  the  Senator's  remarks,  h'i 

dv"  s  not  believe  that  the  pre^ent  war  in  Europe  is  a  war 

between  denio-^racies  and  dictatorships,  but  is  a  war  over  th2 

balance  of  power  m  Europe.     Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  CL.'\RK  of  Missouri.     I  think  it  is  like  every  other  war 

I   that  has  been  fought  in  Europe  in  the  past  200  years.     It  is  w 
fight  over  power  politics  and  boundaries. 

Mr.  REED.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
that  if  that  is  his  opinion  as  to  the  basis  of  the  present  war 
in  Europe,  I  am  in  entire  agreement  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi-ssoun.  I  think  the  whole  history  of 
modern  times  demonstrates  that  to  be  a  fact. 

Besides  those  who  openly  favor  the  proposition  of  "taklnfj 
sides  and  fighting."  as  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr. 
Thom.\s]  put  it.  there  is  another  group  in  the  country  which 
takes  the  position  that  our  involvement  in  the  struggle  i.> 
ultimately  mevitable.  and  that  we  should  now  resign  our- 
selves to  that  end  and  prepare  for  the  submersion  of  our 
whole  economic  system  and  our  institutions  of  governmen; 

■  in  that  sea  of  blood. 
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This  position  is  utterly  unsound,  because  It  is  based  upon 
wholly  false  premises  in  its  assumption  that  there  is  no  way 
in  which  the  United  States  can  stay  out  of  the  struggle,  even 
if  it  wants  to  do  so  and  is  willing  to  make  the  necessary  sac- 
rifice to  do  so. 

More  dangerous,  because  more  subtle  and  more  appealing 
to  many  persons,  is  the  view  that  we  may  or  may  not  be  able 
to  stay  out  of  the  war,  but  that  in  the  meantime  we  should 
pursue  a  mercenary  course,  make  every  penny  we  can  out 
of  the  conflict,  indulge  in  "measures  short  of  war,"  and  let 
nature  take  its  course. 

This  way  leads  to  spurious  prosperity,  to  sudden  illusory 
fortunes,  to  enormous  profits  to  the  munition  makers  and 
warmongers,  to  speculative  riches,  and  to  all  that  dread 
aftermath  of  enormous  taxes,  black  depression,  and  impair- 
ment in  governmental  processes  and  civil  liberties  which 
followed  in  the  train  of  the  last  war. 

Mr.  President,  the  tear-rusted,  bloodstained  gold  that  we 
got  from  the  munitions  trade  in  the  last  war  has  never  been 
anything  but  a  curse  to  us.  Tlie  inflation  and  depression 
which  followed,  the  present  depression  and  situation  of  the 
United  States  following  that  inflation  and  depression,  with 
millions  of  Americans  out  of  employment,  with  $14,000,000,- 
000  owed  us  from  abroad  that  we  shall  never  get,  and  the 
serious  impairment  of  our  pohtical  and  governmental  proc- 
esses as  a  result  of  that  war,  bear  witness  to  that  fact. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  that  course  leads  as  surely  to  war 
as  if  we  were  today  to  declare  war  and  range  ourselves  upon 
the  side  of  one  set  of  belligerents  on  Europe's  far-flung  bat- 
tle line,  which  would  probably  in  the  long  run  be  a  cheaper 
and  more  honorable  course  than  pursuing  our  mad  search  of 
war  profits  until  the  inflation  of  munitions  production  had 
brought  about  a  flnancial  and  economic  situation  which 
dragged  us  in.  as  happened  in  the  last  war. 

As  against  these  various  views  is  the  position  of  that  great 
body  of  our  people  who  desire  to  stay  out  of  war.  who  are 
willing  to  make  some  sacrifices  of  profits  in  order  to  stay  out, 
and  who  will  not.  I  am  persuaded,  be  misled  or  seduced  by  the 
propaganda  for  taking  us  into  the  conflict  which  is  already 
in  full  sweep. 

I  believe  the  overwhelming  majority  of  our  people  desire 
to  stay  out  of  war.  I  believe  we  can  stay  out  of  war  if  we  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing  and  are  willing  to  pay  the  price 
for  peace.  That  price  involves  the  loss  of  temporary  profits 
in  the  sale  of  the  instruments  of  death;  but  it  will  be  far,  far 
cheaper  in  the  long  rtm  than  our  involvement  in  war. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  war  it  was  strongly  con- 
tended by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  that  for  a  power  to 
change  its  neutrality  laws  after  the  war  had  started  was  in 
itself  a  breach  of  neutrality — Indeed,  an  imneutral  act.  Otu- 
Government  completely,  emphatically,  and  repeatedly  en- 
dorsed that  position  as  to  international  law.  In  a  letter  to 
the  German  Ambassador  in  April  1915  the  American  Gov- 
ernment stated  its  position: 

This  Government  holds,  as  I  believe  your  excellency  is  aware 
and  it  Is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  indisputable 
doctrines  of  accepted  international  law,  that  any  change  in  its  laws 
of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would  affect 
unequally  the  relations  of  t*ie  United  States  with  the  nations  at 
war  would  l>e  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principle  of 
strict  neutrality  by  which  it  »as  consistently  sought  to  direct  Its 
action. 

Later  President  Wilson,  in  commenting  on  a  demand  from 

Austria-Hungary  that  we  check  our  munitions  trade  in  the 

interest    of    strict    neutrality,    wrote    to    Secretary    Lansing 

that  we— 

are  absolutely  unanswerable  In  our  position  that  these  things 
cannot  be  done  while  a  war  is  in  prosret>s  and  against  the  parties 
to  it. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  Mr. 
President,  it  has  been  suggested  in  this  debate  that  there 
is  an  inconsistency  in  the  position  which  we  take  that  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  would  be  an  unneutral  act  as  a 
change  of  the  rules  "while  the  game  is  in  progress"  and 
being  willing  at  the  same  time  to  support  the  cash  and  carry 
and  certain  other  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution.    There 


Is  no  inconsistency  at  all.  because,  as  Is  abundantly  showTi 
in  the  citations  from  Professor  Jessup,  Professor  Hyde,  and 
some  of  the  others,  which  I  have  obtained  permission  to  print 
in  the  Record,  the  rule  has  always  been  that,  while  a  nation 
cannot,  after  w^ar  has  developed,  change  its  position  as  to 
neutrality  in  the  way  of  relaxing  its  neutrality  provisions,  it 
always  has  a  right  to  pass  additional  safeguards  for  tighten- 
ing and  strengthening  its  neutrality  policy  to  keep  itself  out 
of  war.  Cash  and  carry  and  the  other  provisions  which 
we  have  announced  we  were  willing  to  support  are  in  the 
interest  of  strengthening  and  tightening  our  neutrality  policy, 
while  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  precisely 
in  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  not  fair  to  say  that  the  important  thing 
is  not  whether  the  rules  are  changed  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  but  whether  something  is  done  which  changes  the 
balance  of  power? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  is  unquestionably  true. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  was  very  much  interested  In  what  the 
Senator  said  about  the  attitude  of  our  Government  during 
the  World  War  on  the  particular  question  of  the  change  of 
the  rules,  and  that  the  Congress  itself  rejected  a  proposal 
of  that  kind  and  refused  to  adopt  it  because  it  would  change 
the  rules  at  the  time.  On  the  other  hand,  we  are  now  asked 
to  change  the  rules,  and  we  are  told  at  the  same  time  by 
the  same  people  that  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  into  war. 
In  the  World  War  they  refused  to  change  the  rules  and  got 
into  the  war,  and  now  they  ask  us  to  change  the  rules  and  yet 
tell  us  there  is  no  danger  of  getting  into  war. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  call  the  Senator's  attention 
to  the  fact — which  is,  perhaps,  a  complete  answer  to  the 
anomaly  to  which  he  has  just  referred — that  in  the  World 
War  Great  Britain  objected  to  our  changing  the  rules,  and 
said  it  would  be  an  unneutral  act,  whereas  now  Great  Britain 
wants  us  to  change  the  rules  and  says  it  would  not  be  an 
unneutral  act. 

Mr.  President,  I  rejoiced,  in  common  with  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  the  American  people,  In  the  explicit  decla- 
rations of  the  I^resident  in  his  message  of  September  21 
In  anouncing  his  rigid  determination  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  drawn  into  the  conflict  abroad.  Those 
of  us  who  most  strongly  disagree  with  the  method  pro- 
posed by  the  President,  namely,  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo,  are  most  ardent  in  support  of  his  announced  posi- 
tion of  keeping  this  Nation  from  the  war.  We  will  support 
that  determination  in  every  possible  way. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  view  without  grave  misgiving 
some  of  the  things  of  a  warlike  nature  which  have  already 
taken  place  at  a  time  when  we  do  not  even  have  a  serious 
diplomatic  dispute  with  any  other  nation  in  the  world. 

In  the  first  place,  the  proclamation  of  the  President,  which 
has  been  widely  heralded  as  a  proclamation  of  limited  na- 
tional emergency,  is  no  such  thing.  Upon  careful  scrutiny 
it  will  bear  no  such  interpretation.  It  contains  no  such 
limitations.  It  is  a  proclamation  of  national  emergency 
without  any  limitations  whatever.  Under  it  the  President 
can  exercise  all  the  powers  of  a  national  emergency  which 
he  can  exercise  without  specific  authority  of  Congress.  The 
only  limitation  is  the  limitation  voluntarily  placed  by  the 
President  upon  himself  in  his  discussion  with  newspaper- 
men, when  he  stated  that  he  only  intended  to  use  a  portion 
of  those  powers  at  this  time. 

The  exercise  of  some  of  those  powers  under  Executive 
order  has  not  been  precisely  reassiuing.  One  of  the  first 
was  an  order  nullifying  the  civil-service  laws  and  regula- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  all  matters  con- 
nected with  "preparedness  or  neutrality,"  terms  so  broad 
that  they  might  be  construed  to  cover  almost  any  govern- 
mental activity. 
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Par  more  important  and  far  more  disquieting  is  the  Execu- 
tive order  tran5ft'rnnK  control  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone 
from  the  Govtrnor  of  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  Army.  The 
Executive  order  recites  that  it  is  done  pursuant  to  authority 
vested  in  the  President  by  section  8  of  the  Canal  Zone  Code. 
But  an  examination  of  that  section  of  the  statute  shows 
that  it  vest^  authority  in  the  President  only  when  there  is 
a  srate  of  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  engaged  cr  when 
war  is  imminent. 

The  Executive  order,  therefore,  amounts  to  a  certificate  by 
the  Pre.-id<nt  either  that  a  stat*^  of  war  exists  in  which  we 
are  engas;ed  or  that  war  is  imminent.  It  may  be,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  IS  d*.5irable  or  necessary'  to  transfer  control  of 
tht'  z.one  from  ihv  Governor,  who  is  a  brigadier  general  in  the 
Regular  Army  tn  the  Army  commander  in  the  zone  who  Is  a 
m.ij;)i  general.  If  so,  I  dare  assert  that  a  resolution  giving 
such  authority  to  the  President  could  have  been  passed  by 
unanimous  consent  through  both  Houses  in  a  single  day.  I 
merely  point  out  that  to  accomplish  that  purpose  by  Execu- 
tive ord-'r,  with  the  necessity  of  finding  that  war  is  Imminent, 
cannot  be  rea.ssuring  to  our  people. 

Far  more  dangerous  because  far  more  calculated  to  alarm 
and  inflame  cur  people — and  perhaps  deliberately  intended 
for  that  purpose — are  the  irresponsible  statements  and 
actions  of  certain  officials  who  only  by  reason  of  their  posi- 
tion carry  a  certain  weicht  of  authority.  An  example  was 
the  speech  on  yesterday  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Louis 
Johnson  in  which  he  sought  to  inflame  the  people  as  to  the 
safety  of  our  own  shores  by  comparing  our  situation  to  that 
of  Poland.  In  my  Judgment,  no  more  idiotic,  moronic,  un- 
patriotic remark  has  ever  been  made  by  a  man  in  a  high 
public  position.  To  compare  the  situation  of  the  United 
Slates,  located  between  Canada  and  Mexico,  with  3,000  miles 
of  ocean  between  us  and  any  possible  adversary  on  one  side 
and  7,000  miles  of  sea  between  us  and  any  possible  adversary 
on  the  other,  and  with  a  superb  Navy  and  a  magnificent 
air  force,  with  the  situation  of  Poland,  caught  in  a  nut- 
cracker, surrounded  on  three  sides  by  Germany  and  the 
other  side  by  Russia,  is  an  attempt  to  alarm  and  excite  our 
people  which,  to  my  mind,  is  beneath  contempt. 

This  is  the  same  Louii)  Johnson,  who  has  been  fljring 
around  the  country  in  an  Army  plane  for  the  past  several 
years  preaching  the  inevitability  of  war  and  the  certainty 
of  our  being  drawn  in.  and  drawing  horrific  pictures  with 
grisly  prophecies  of  our  own  shores  being  invaded  and  our 
own  land  being  laid  waste. 

This  Is  the  same  Louis  Johnson  who  recently,  without  any 
apparent  authority  of  law,  set  up  a  War  Resources  Board, 
stacked  its  jjersonnel  with  Morgan-Du  Pont-controlled  mem- 
bers, and  publicly  announced  that  as  soon  as  we  entered  into 
war,  under  authority  of  an  act  which  has  never  been  passed 
by  the  Congress,  the  War  Resources  Board  would  become  the 
War  Resources  Administration,  and  Its  chairman,  the  head 
of  the  Steel  Trust,  would  become  the  virtual  economic  and 
Industrial  dictator — except  for  price  fixing,  which  was  to  be 
handled  by  another  similar  committee.  To  be  sure,  after 
the  afnilations  of  the  personnel  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
were  exposed,  the  President  announced  that  they  would  soon 
conclude  their  labors  and  be  dlsbtmded.  but  Louis  Johnson 
Is  still  In  oflBce  and  the  Board  has  not  been  disbanded. 

This  is  the  same  Louis  Jolmson  who  furnished  an  oflBce  in 
the  War  Department  to  Leo  M.  Cheme  to  write  a  book  called 
Adjusting  Your  Business  to  War,  and  then  wrote  a  foreword 
in  terms  of  fulsome  adulation  to  that  work. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  the  loan  of  a  copy  of  this  book,  al- 
though it  was  not  written  for  the  perusal  of  such  as  I.  This 
book  describes  in  detail  the  Fascist  plans  contemplated  by  the 
War  Department  in  the  event  of  war,  including  drafting  of 
manpower,  regimentation  of  industry,  restriction  of  the  rights 
of  labor,  relaxation  of  the  laws  with  regard  to  women  and 
child  labor,  censorship,  and  many  other  subjects.  To  be  sure, 
the  President  stated  that  the  book  had  no  administration 
approval,  but  Louis  Johnson  Is  still  in  office  and  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  book  as  to  the  provisions  of  the  Army  mobilization 
plan  has  not  been  questioned. 


No  less  reprehensible,  in  my  op)nion,  is  the  effort  of  the 
War  Dtpartment  to  make  the  Nation  war-minded  by  prepa- 
rations for  the  draft.  Already — when  we  have  no  quarrel  wth 
any  nation  in  the  world — with  no  authority  of  law  whatever, 
o.TioiaLs  are  going  about  the  ccuniry  training  draft  boards  for 
the  purpose  of  conscnpting  the  youth  of  our  land  for  militaiy 
service. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  It  is  a  shameful  thing  v^hen,  without 
the  authority  of  Congress,  plan.s  are  already  far  under  way 
for  drafting  boys  18  years  old  who  have  not  even  had  the 
poor  privilege  of  voting  for  these  who  pa.'^  the  laws  and 
determine  the  policies  which  would  send  them  to  the  shamb.es. 
Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  w^Jl  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yitld  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  made  a  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  draft  boards.  What  is  the  Senator's  authority  for 
that  statement? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Tlie  matter  appeared  in  all  -.he 
public  pre^s.  One  meeting  is  to  be  held  this  week,  I  believe, 
in  Chicago.  Another  is  to  be  held  in  New  Orleans.  Accord- 
ing to  the  War  Department  release,  meetings  are  to  be  held 
all  over  the  country,  in  which  draft  beards  are  to  be  directed 
and  trained,  and  local  boards  are  to  be  appointed  and  are  to 
proceed  as  soon  as  the  necessary  legislation  can  be  passed  to 
put  them  into  effect.  Mr.  President,  I  say  it  is  a  shameful 
thing,  because  it  can  have  no  other  purpose  than  inflaming 
the  people  and  making  them  war-minded. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  statement 
Just  made  by  the  Senator  that  plans  are  completed  for  the 
formation  of  draft  boards  and  all  the  machinery  necessary 
to  put  a  draft  law  into  effect.  I  read  the  newspapers  with 
extreme  care  and  1  have  seen  nothing  of  that  kind.  Will  the 
Senator  be  a  little  more  explicit? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Prer,ident,  I  saw  the  state- 
ment in  a  War  Department  release.  I  do  not  happen  to  have 
it  with  me.  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  supply  it  to  the  Senator. 
It  is  a  War  Department  release,  as  I  recall,  on  Monday  of  this 
week.  I  cut  It  out  of  the  Washington  Post.  It  contained  a 
full  account  of  the  proceedings  of  these  draft  boards. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  any  release  of  that 
kind.  Meanwhile,  pending  that,  I  shall  retain  in  my  own 
mind  very  great  and  open  doubt  as  to  whether  any  such  plans 
have  been  madi,-. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  Ls  usually  the  condition  of 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  I  have  observed.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President, 
in  view  of  the  question  raised  during  my  remarks  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke  1  as  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment's plan  for  training  and  drilling  draft  boards.  I  a.sk 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  inserted  In  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  an  article  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Thursday.  October  5,  headed: 


Draft   Boards   To   Lay   Plans   for   M   Day. 
Service  Committee  Sets  Four  Confe»eiiccs. 


Army-Navy   Stlective 


Without  objection,  it  is  so 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
ordered. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  shall  be  very  glad  to  read  the  article. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  commend  it  to  the  Senator's 
open  mind. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Is  It  just  a  newspaper  story?  I  thought  it 
was  an  official  release. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  understand  the  Post  vouches 
for  it  as  being  based  on  official  information. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  will  examine  it.  i 

(See  exhibit  C.) 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  have  said  from 
beginning  to  end  of  this  debate,  and  I  repeat,  that  my  intere.«:t 
in  this  whole  subject  is  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Whatever  may  be  my  sj-mpathies  with  regard  to  this 


■war,  my  sj-mpathies  are  far  more  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  would  have  to  pay  the  price  if  we  should 
get  into  the  war.  While  my  sympathies  and  my  interests  are, 
first  and  last,  those  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  am 
persuaded  that  a  selfish  interest  in  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  by  no  means  incompatible  or  inconsistent  with  the 
best  interests  of  the  people  of  the  world.  I  say  that,  so  far  as 
the  belligerents  and  the  combatants  themselves  are  concerned, 
the  greatest  aid  we  can  render  to  them  is  by  staying  out  of 
the  war  ourselves,  preserving  our  resources,  preserving;  our 
man  power,  and  preserving  our  own  institutions.  I  say  that 
when  the  present  war  ends — and  it  will  almost  inevitably  be 
a  war  of  exhaustion — we  can  do  a  great  deal  more  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  world  with  our  resources  and  cur  free 
in.'^titutions  if  we  are  able  to  go  to  the  belligerent  nations  and 
help  them  to  rehabilitate  themselves  than  if,  in  the  meantime, 
we  have  been  dragged  into  the  war,  our  own  manpower  has 
been  exhausted,  our  own  wealth  has  been  dissipated,  and  we 
come  out  of  it,  like  the  other  belligerents,  exhausted  from  the 
struggle.  I  believe  the  interests  of  the  countries  which  are 
now  belligerent  nations,  as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  United 
States,  require  us  to  attend  to  our  own  business  and  stay  out 
of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  say  that  in  certain 
quarters  there  has  been  for  some  time  an  effort  to  use  the 
term  "isolationist"  as  a  term  of  opprobrium  applied  to  those 
of  us  who  oppose  the  emasculation  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  and 
are  determined  to  exhaust  every  possible  effort  to  keep  this 
Nation  out  of  war.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  use  that 
teim — which  is  intended  as  a  term  of  opprobrium — as  a 
badee  of  honcr.  If  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  staying 
at  home  and  attending  to  its  own  business  is  isolationism, 
then  George  Wa.shlngton  was  an  isolationist;  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son was  an  isolationist;  the  Adamses,  Madison,  Monroe, 
Andrew  Jackscn.  the  men  who  made  this  country  great,  were 
isolationists.  If  that  means  isolationism.  President  Roosevelt 
was  an  isolationist  in  his  great  speech  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.. 
in  l'J36,  although  he  specifically  denied  it  when  he  said,  "We 
are  not  isolationists  except  in  the  sense  that  we  want  to 
isolate  this  country  completely  from  war."  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  Mr.  President,  the  term  "insulation"  would  be  a  much 
apter  description  of  our  position.  We  want  to  insulate  this 
country  from  being  set  aflre  by  the  conflagration  abroad. 
But,  no  matter  what  the  motive  of  the  application  of  that 
tei-m.  I  am  certain  that  those  of  us  who  adhere  to  that  position 
accept  It  and  wear  it  as  a  badge  of  honor. 

For  myself.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past  few  years,  on  him- 
dreds  of  stumps  in  Missouri  and  outside  Missouri,  I  have 
pledged  myself  that  I  would  never  vote  to  send  American  boys 
abroad  to  die  in  foreign  quarrels  that  did  not  concern  us. 
Today,  with  world  catastrophe  once  more  upon  us,  I  renew 
that  pledge.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  never,  never, 
never  vote  to  send  American  beys  abroad  to  die  in  other 
peoples'  quarrels,  cr  take  any  step  or  cast  any  vote  which  in 
my  judgment  contributes  to  that  end. 

Mr.  President,  if  that  be  isolationism,  anybody — anybody, 
high  or  low — is  welcome  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

Exhibit  A 
ICorwln's  letter  to  New  York  Times] 

October  2,  1939. 

In  going  before  Congress  to  urge  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  the 
President  undertook  an  unaccustomed  role  for  him — that  of  op- 
ponent of  legal  change,  of  champion  of  ancient  wont  and  use.  The 
novelty  of  the  part  perhaps  accounts  for  his  rather  unsatisfying 
performance  of  it.  Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts  in  his  opening  sentence 
that  the  emb.irgo  "impairs  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  foreign  nations";  and  he  later  adds  his  "deep  and 
unalterable  conviction  •  •  •  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
the  United  States  will  more  probably  remain  at  peace  than  if  the 
law  remains  as  It  stands  today." 

In  support  of  neither  assertion  nor  conviction,  however,  does  he 
adduce  any  proof  of  either  factual  or  logical  nature  except  a  refer- 
ence to  "years  of  experience  as  a  worker  in  International  peace" 
most  of  which  must  have  antedated  his  original  approval  of  the 
embargo. 

He  finds  to  be  sure  the  distinction  which  the  embargo  provision 
sets  up  between  completed  imploraents  of  war  and  the  materials 
out  of  which  they  are  made  an  "artificial"  one  and  he  challenges 
"thobe  who  seek  to  retain  the  present  embargo  position"  to   "be 


wholly  consistent  and  seek  legislation  to  cut  off  cloth  and  copper 
and  meat  and  wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  from  all  of  the 
nations  at  war." 

CONSISTKNCT     QUESTIONED 

But  obviously  the  fact  that  this  distinction  is  "artificial"  would 
not  necessarily  make  it  a  source  of  danger  to  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  while  the  appeal  to  consistency  is  an  argument 
which  can  be  worked  both  ways.  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself  would  have 
to  admit  that  it  is  "art'ficiar'  to  distinguish  between  one  who 
makes  a  gun  and  puts  it  into  the  hands  of  another  in  the  certain 
knowledge  that  it  will  be  used  by  that  other  against  a  third  person, 
and  on  the  other  hand  one  who  fires  a  gun  himself  at  said  third 
person.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the  distinction  on  which  neutral 
status  pivots.  Would  Mr.  Roosevelt  abandon  this  "artlticial"  dis- 
tinction in  the  present  instance? 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  most  legal  distinctions  are  artificial, 
otherwise  the  law  would  not  have  had  to  intervene  to  set  them  up. 
And  the  distinction  which  the  President  attacks  Is  derived  from 
the  very  international  law  which  he  so  much  praises,  and  to  which 
he  is  so  anxious  to  return.  What  is  more,  he  himself  adopts  it  at 
the  end,  when  he  urges  the  retention  of  the  present  "license 
system  covering  Import  and  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war."  and  the  present  ban  on  the  shipment  of  these 
to  belligerent  countries  on  American  vessels.  Of  the  latter  he 
says,  "This  provision  should  not  be  disturbed." 

THE    JETFEESON    PASALLEL 

Mr.  Roosevelt  also  endeavors  to  bolster  his  case  by  an  appeal  to 
history.  He  seeks  to  aCax  to  the  present  embargo  the  odium  which 
Jefferson's  embargo  Incurred  some  130  years  ago.  Referring  to 
our  struggle  to  keep  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  he  says: 

"We  acted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Embargo  and  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  falU 
ure — first,  because  it  brought  our  own  Nation  close  to  ruin,  and 
second,  because  it  was  the  major  cause  of  bringing  us  into  active 
participation  in  European  wars  in  our  own  War  of  1812.  It  la 
merely  reciting  history  to  recall  to  you  that  one  of  the  results  of 
the  policy  of  embargo  and  nonintercourse  was  the  burning  In 
1814  of  part  of  this  Capitol  In  which  we  are  assembled." 

Coming  from  the  present  leader  of  the  Democratic  Party,  this 
attack  on  the  principal  and  most  obstinately  pprsistcd-ln  policy 
of  the  party's  founder  seems  an  argument  of  desperation.  At 
least,  it  will  come  as  news  to  most  students  of  American  history 
that  Jefferson's  embargo  brought  on  the  War  of  1812. 

Another  argument  the  President  phrased  thus:  "From  a  purely 
material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to  us  in  sending  all 
manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final  processing  there, 
when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by  doing  it  here? 
Incidentally,  and  again  from  the  material  point  of  view,  by  such 
employment  we  automatically  aid  our  own  national  defense." 

ARGUMENT  IS  ClITICIZrD 

The  argument  Is  both  Irrelevant  to  the  main  Issue  and  uncon- 
vincing In  itself.  The  Congress  has  recently  appropriated  tiome 
billions  of  dollars  toward  this  country's  rearmament.  Is  their  ex- 
penditure to  be  postponed  In  order  that  we  may  supply  the  warring 
European  countries  with  arms,  or  are  the  two  things  to  proceed 
concomitantly?  If  the  latter,  we  shall  have  on  our  hands  at  the 
end  of  hotitilities  a  vastly  overdeveloped  mimitlon*  Indiutry,  Just 
as  we  did  at  the  end  of  the  World  War,  and  a  second  economic 
collapse  of  more  or  less  serious  character.  It  is  true  that  this 
danger  would  be  somewhat  mitigated  by  adoption  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan,  although  that  Is  entirely  without  sanction  from 
International  law. 

Finally,  the  President  advances  the  following  argument:  "Repeal 
of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law  are  the  crux 
of  thL3  issue.  The  enactment  of  the  embargo  provisions  did  mere 
than  merely  reverse  our  traditional  policy.  It  had  the  eflect  of 
putting  land  powers  on  the  same  footing  as  naval  powers,  so  far 
as  sea-borne  commerce  was  concerned.  A  land  power  which 
threatened  war  could  thus  feel  assured  in  advance  that  any 
pro,^pective  sea-power  antagonist  would  be  weakened  through  de- 
nial of  its  ancient  right  to  buy  anything  anywhere. 

"Tliis,  4  years  ago,  gave  a  definite  advantage  to  one  belligerent 
as  against  another,  not  through  his  own  strength  or  geographic 
position,  but  through  an  affirmative  act  of  otirs.  Removal  of  the 
embargo  is  merely  reverting  to  the  sounder  International  practice, 
and  pursuing  In  time  of  war  as  in  the  time  of  peace  our  ordinary 
trade  policies.  This  will  be  liked  by  some  and  disliked  by  others, 
depending  on  the  view  they  take  on  the  present  war,  but  that  Is 
not  the  issue.  The  step  I  recommend  is  to  put  this  country  on  the 
solid  footing  of  real  and  traditional  neutrality." 

There  is  some  confusion  of  statements,  possibly  of  thought,  here. 
"Four  years  ago,"  when  the  embargo  was  enacted,  there  were  no 
belligerents;  it  was  a  period  of  peace,  at  any  rate  as  respects  the 
land  and  naval  powers  to  whom  the  President  refers.  Can  It  be 
conceded,  then,  that  the  United  States  is  not  free  to  revise  Its 
trade  policies  in  time  of  peace,  whatever  the  repercussions  may  be 
upon  the  opposed  interest  of  future  belligerents?  Certainly  no 
such  concession  can  be  made  unless  international  law  requires  It. 

The  fact  is  that  the  foregoing  argument  rests  on  a  mistaken 
asstimptlon,  namely,  that  neutrals  are  under  a  positive  obligation 
to  trade  with  belligerents.  The  International  law  to  which  the 
President  constantly  appeals  knows  no  such  rule.  That  law  merely 
permits  neutrals  to  trade  with  belligerents,  subject  to  the  hazards 
to  which  the  rules  concerning  contraband  and  blockade  give  rise; 
it  no  mere  requires  neutrals  to  seU  to  belligerents  than  It  requires 
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them  to  produce  for  belltgerente.  The  President's  argumerit  sub- 
jects neutrhl  iiitcrpsts  to  an  utterly  unheard-of  servitude  in  favor 
(f  l>'ll!gereiu.s,  and  at  the  same  time  quite  gratuitously  preseuis 
tl.o  r.iival  po'vers  with  a  grievance  made  up  out  of  whole  cloth. 

T.iere  may  be  plenty  of  sound  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  If  so.  the  Pres.dcnt  ha3  l>een  singularly  unsucccrs- 
ful  in  discovering  them.  The  address  to  Congress  does  not  make 
cut  a  case  for  It^  maiu  proposal,  and  shows  a  disturbing  lack  of 
clartty  on  the  part  of  the  administration  as  to  its  own  guiding 
Intention. 

Edwakd  S.  CoKwnf . 

PRiMcrroM,  N.  J..  September  29.  1939. 

ExHnrT  B 

In  a  clear  and  concise  letter  of  September  20.  1939.  to  the  New 
York  Times,  written  Jointly  by  Profewor  Jeaaup  and  by  Prof  Charles 
CTheney  Hyde.  alw>  of  Columbia  Unlvenlty,  tbcae  emlzvent  Interna- 
tional lawyers  write; 

"The  Con|p-e««  about  to  conTene  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
mrnnenUnis  decision— whether  It  shall  remove  the  existing  embargo 
on  munilton«i  of  war  to  belligerent  eountrtes  The  issue  Is  not 
m«T«ly  one  of  poller,  It  Is  rather  one  of  law  To  put  It  differently, 
the  Congress  mu^rt  nmt  consider  and  decide  whether  any  Ugal  duty 
rests  upon  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  not  to  remove  the  embargo 
'Ilie  decision  on  this  point  needs  to  b«  taken  before  any  other  can 
Ije  intelUgfntly  or  wisely  reached. 

"The  situation  confronting  the  United  StaUs  today  Is  sharply 
different  from  that  of  a  month  ago.  before  the  war  broke  out. 
While  peace  reigned  no  International  obstacle  hindered  Congress 
from  legislating  as  it  might  see  at.  With  the  outbreak  of  war, 
however,  the  situation  changed  overnight  The  United  States 
found  Itself,  and  still  flnds  itself,  as  a  neutral  burdened  with  a 
number  of  well -recognized  duties  toward  all  of  the  warring  states. 
Thettc  duties  It  is  not  free  to  alter  according  to  its  convenience  or 
preference.  The  fact  that  these  duties  are  owed  to  a  t>elllgerent 
with  whose  policies  it  has  no  sympathy  does  not  change  the  duties: 
it  merely  makes  It  extremely  hard  for  the  Nation  to  keep  its  balance 
and  to  be  guided  by  its  head  rather  than  Its  heart." 

Professors  Jessup  and  Hyde  go  on  to  indicate  what  the  neutral 
duties  of  the  United  States  are  in  this  situation: 

•What  are  the  outstanding  duties  which  the  United  States  as  a 
neutral  must  respect?  Here  are  a  few.  Its  Government  mu^t  re- 
main strictly  impartial,  whatever  be  the  feelings  of  the  people,  it 
must  not  itself  furnish  aid  to  any  belligerent,  it  mtist  not  take 
sides  in  the  war:  it  must  not  directly  or  indirectly  assist  a  favored 
belligerent  at  the  expense  of  its  foe. 

It  is  true  that  international  law  does  not  normally  oblige  a 
neutral  state  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  exporting  munitions  of  war 
from  its  territory.  Yet  the  freedom  from  such  an  obligation  van- 
ishes when  once  the  government  of  the  neutral  has  Itself  under- 
taken, as  by  its  statutory  law  enacted  In  time  of  peace,  to  forbid 
expcrtaticns  to  belligerents  and  has  made  the  matter  of  expcrtaticn 
one  of  government  control.  Thereafter,  when  war  ensues,  it  re- 
quires aJftrmatlve  governmental  action  to  permit  exportatlons  of 
previously  forbidden  articles  from  neutral  territory. 

•'Hence,  relaxation  of  embargoes  after  the  outbreak  of  war  may  In 
fact  and  in  law  amount  to  governmental  participation  In  the  con- 
flict This  is  obvious  if  or  when  the  reason  for  removing  a  particu- 
lar embargo  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  one  or  more  of  the  fighting  states 
which  will  vastly  profit  from  such  action  because  of  their  command 
of  the  seas.  In  such  a  situation  the  neutral  purveyor  becomes  the 
special  support  or  prop  of  the  favored  belligerent,  and  the  govern- 
ment as  well  as  the  people  of  the  neutral  becomes  In  reality  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  conflict.  Such  conduct  is,  under  such  circumstances, 
unneutral  and  Is  contemptuous  of  the  legal  duty  which  the  law  of 
nations  imposes  upon  every  neutral  sovereign." 

They  point  out  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  at  this  time  gives 
England  and  Ptanco  a  distinct  advantage  over  their  enemy  and,  in 
fact,  makes  the  United  States  the  ally  of  England  and  France. 
Their  letter  states: 

"To  be  more  precise.  If  the  Congress,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  France  and  England,  removes  the  present  embargo  so  as 
to  enable  those  powers  to  gain  a  distinct  advantage  over  their 
enemy,  the  United  States  makes  itself  in  fact  the  ally  of  those  who 
secure  its  sustenance.  But.  more  than  that,  such  conduct  Is  Illegal 
as  well  as  unneutral,  and  may.  if  resorted  to,  place  the  Nation  in  a 
most  embarrassing  and  even  hypocritical  position  when  It  under- 
takes to  assert  Its  neutral  rights  which  Secretary  Hull  recently 
announced  we  had  not  abandoned 

"The  precise  ground  of  objection  wotild  be  that  our  Oovemment. 
having  in  time  of  peace  asserted  control  over  and  forbidden  the 
exportatlons  of  munitions  In  wars  which  might  ensue,  cannot  relax 
Its  grip  without  afllrmatlve  congressional  action,  and  that  such 
relaxation  being  the  direct  expression  of  a  notorious  desire  to  help 
a  particular  cause  constitutes  a  governmental  taking  of  sides  which 
is  unneutral  and  illegal. 

•Thus  these  two  factors — the  governmental  control  already 
achieved  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  a  governmental  desire  to  relax 
that  control  so  as  to  help  Prance  and  England — would  combine  to 
produce  a  result  that  the  opposing  belligerent.  Germany,  would 
pounce  upon  to  establish  the  unneutral  aspect  of  embargo-remov- 
ing legislation.  These  factors  would  render  Inept  and  unconvincing 
the  contention  that  when  or  if  Congress  removed  an  embargo 
which  the  United  States  was  not  obliged  to  Impose,  no  legal  duty 
to  any  belligerent  Is  Involved,  provided  every  state  engaged  In  war 
enjoys  equal  freedom  to  help  Itself  to  American  resources." 


Taking  up  the  argument  that  the  United  States  is  free  to  lift 
the  embart^o  now  wl-.llc  war  Is  In  proprf-^s.  provid.-rt  that  It  aJlowg 
every  belligerent  1»  buy  munitions  here,  these  well -known  scholars 
point  out: 

"The  answer  Is  that  the  manipulation  of  American  governmental 
control  already  estaBU.ehed  through  a  statutory  embargo,  with  the 
deliberate  doslen  of  aiding  a  particular  proiip  of  warrtn<»  powers 
by  an  effort  that  takes  covjnizance  of  their  relative  supremacy  at 
sea,  is  a  deliberate  taking  of  sides  which  marka  intervention  in  the 
conflict.  Such  intervention  is  not  impartial  in  spirit,  and  it  Is  noi. 
abstention  from  participation  In  the  war  It  is,  on  the  contrary, 
a  specious  form  of  Interposition  sought  to  be  dlsgul.sed  under  a 
cloak  of  professed  equality  of  treatment  of  the  opposing  contenders. 
Yet  the  real  character  of  such  conduct  shines  out  like  a  UghlhouM 
In  the  fog. 

"It  Is  not  here  sought  or  necessary  to  pre«9  the  contention  that 
neutral  contrlbutlonh  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  iitates  tend 
to  bring  the  contributor  lnu->  the  conflict  and  to  make  It  the 
enemy  of  that  belligerent  which  suUers  a  dlsilnct  detriment  from 
Its  conduct  At  the  moment  that  Is  a  matter  of  s/'condary  impor- 
Unce.  The  question  of  the  hour  Is  whether  the  United  States  Is 
today,  with  Its  present  neutrality  law  on  the  books,  free  under  the 
Uw  of  nations  to  renv.>ve  enibarsoes  in  ordrr  to  help  the  enemies  of 
Germany  It  U  believed  that  the  United  Sutcs  has  uot  been  free 
since  September  8 

"If  this  ccmcluslon  Is  correct,  what  wotild  be  the  eonsequenres  of 
American  unneutral  participation  in  the  war  as  against  Germany? 
Ii  iH  perhaps  unueccMtary  to  consider  how  Germany  as  an  offended 
bellitrerent  would  seek  to  vindicate  It.'i  rights  It  may  merely  be 
recalled  that  as  a  result  of  Waxhlngton's  and  Jefferson's  frank 
recognition  of  neutral  duties  we  paid  England  about  9143,000  for 
our  breaches  of  neutral  duty  In  the  17»0's,  and  that  In  1873 
England  paid  the  United  States  $15,500,000  for  Engluh  breaches  of 
neutral  duty  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

"It  Is  not  suggested,  however,  that  our  national  action  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  fear  that  we  should  be  liable  to  pay  a 
bill  for  damages,  no  matter  how  large.  It  Is  rather  suggested  that 
the  United  States  today,  as  m  the  time  of  Pre.'^ldent  Washington, 
should  be  guided  by  a  decent  respect  for  Its  cbltgatlons  under 
international  law, 

"Within  the  past  2  years  American  governmental  utterances, 
embracing  those  of  our  faithful  and  high-mindcd  Secretary  of 
State,  have  deplored  the  lawlessness  of  s*^me  other  countries  and 
their  contempt  for  the  precepts  of  International  law  Such  de- 
nunciations lose  their  Influence  and  confidence  if  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation  is  impaired." 

Professors  Jessup  and  Hyde  appeal  In  the  final  paragraph  of  their 
letter  for  an  honest  consideration  of  the  issue  at  stake: 

"A  country  such  as  our  own  needs  today,  when  its  Congress  !s 
summoned  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  consider  honestlv.  resolutely, 
and  fearlessly  the  question  whether  it  can  modify  its  law  in  order 
to  assist  one  set  of  belligerents  whose  cause  it  favors  without  be- 
coming a  deliberate  violator  of  the  law  of  nations.  Unless  it  can 
answer  that  question  affirmatively  In  the  be.«!t  of  faith  and  In  the 
light  of  law  and  practice  it  cannot  at  this  time  relax  its  embaigoea 
without  besBQirching  its  character  as  an  advocate  of  international 
Jtistice. 

"The  United  States  Is  free  to  enter  the  war  as  a  belligerent  If  It 
decides  so  to  do.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
choice,  but  If  the  sympathies  and  conviction  of  all  its  people  de- 
mand that  course  of  action,  it  will  be  taken;  let  it  then  be  taken 
bcldly  and  frankly.  But  If  tlie  sober  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  is  that  our  duty  and  our  Interest  require  that  we  be  neutral, 
let  lu  follow  that  course  with  equal  honesty  and  with  respect  for 
that  international  law  of  which  we  pride  ovirselves  on  being  tho 
champion.  ■     (New  York  Times,  September  21,  1939.) 

ExHiBrr  C 

Dr-mt    Bo.ards    To    Lay    Plans    for    M    Dat — Armt-Navt    SEUEcrrvi 
ScRvicK  CoMMrrTES  Srrs  Four  CohfFxxxNcxs 

Members  of  the  Army-Navy  selective- service  committee  will  meet 
In  Chicago  Monday  for  a  2-week  conference  with  State  draft  com- 
mittees on  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  manpower  in  the  event 
of  war 

Officials  said  the  meeting  was  the  flr?;t  of  four  to  be  held  In  the 
next  6  months  to  perfect  draft  plans  aiKl  train  conunittees  of  Army 
and  Navy  Reservists  in  the  establishment  of  local  draft  boards  In 
an  emergency.  A  similar  conference  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans 
In  Febrtiary,  another  here  In  April,  and  the  last  in  May. 

The  latest  selective-service  plan,  officials  said,  follows  rather 
closely  the  system  In  effect  during  the  World  War  Principal  dif- 
ferences lie  In  the  administration  of  the  draft  and  the  ages  to  be 
called  National  and  local  civilian  boards  will  handle  the  Job, 
Instead  of  the  Army. 

While  the  first  draft  will  call  all  men  between  21  and  30.  as  In 
1917,  the  second  will  Include  those  18  to  21,  younger  men  than 
those  ordered  up  22  years  ago  The  third  draft,  as  in  the  World 
War,  calls  all  men  18  to  45  years  of  age  Exemptions  for  physical 
dl-^ablllty  arid  dependency  will  follow  the  1917  practice,  while  in  any 
future  war.  many  more  waivers  will  be  granted  to  skilled  workers 
and  executives  In  key  Industries. 

These  provisions  are  not  now  law,  but  In  case  of  an  emergency. 
It  Is  expected  that  legislation  setting  up  such  a  draft  would  be 
rushed  through  Congress. 
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Mr,  BURKE  obtained  the  floor.  ' 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators an.swered  to  their  names:  i 


Adan^s 

Danaher 

Johnscn,  Colo. 

Reed 

Andrews 

Da\  Ls 

Kin^ 

R*yno'ds 

AriMin 

Doiuthey 

La  Fullette 

Ru<^sell 

Par.ey 

Dcwiicy 

Lee 

Brhwartz 

BHiikhend 

Ellrnder 

Lodge 

Schwpllenbach 

Barhrur 

F"razier 

Lura,s 

Shcppard 

Bark:ey 

George 

Lundeen 

Slilp-'tead 

l}i.t>i 

Gerry 

MfCarran 

8:attery 

norhh 

Olhfton 

M(Kei:ar 

ftmaihers 

Brld;*-* 

Gillette 

Mr  Nary 

et*wurt 

Brown 

fireen 

Malonry 

Thft 

Bn.i.w 

(Hiflry             ■> 
Ourney 

M'-nd 
Minton 

Tli'.moii.  Okla. 

B'jrke 

TTiornan,  Utah 

Bud 

Hn;*. 

Murray 

T<iwn  rnd 

B',rri'» 

JliirtlHC.n 

N^ely 

Trimisn 

(  HplH-T 

lli»i<  h 

Nt/rru 

Tydingn 

Cttinwsy 

H<  rrlnii 

Nye 

Vand«-nberg 

Ch»n(ll<r 

Hill 

crMahoney 

Vhh  Nuy«i 

Chu-  <•/ 

Ho)  man 

0^'•rton 

WsKner 

Cisrk   Idaho 

Holt 

Pfpp^T 

Wlneler 

Ciatk   Mo. 

HuKhes 

Pltitiian 

White 

Cuiinally 

Juhniton,  Calif. 

Radcllrte 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-eight  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  Is  present, 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President.  In  what  I  have  to  say  today 
on  the  extremely  important  question  now  under  discussion  I 
wii^h  to  make  it  clear  at  the  very  outset  that  I  am  expressing 
only  my  personal  views.  No  other  person  in  or  out  of  Con- 
gress can  properly  be  charged  with  the  slightest  responsibility 
for  any  statements  that  I  shall  make.  If  there  be  those  who 
di.'-approve  of  what  I  have  to  say,  or,  approving,  question  the 
v;;.\dom  of  saying  it  in  this  place  and  at  this  time,  I  offer  in 
justification  only  the  obligation  that  all  men  owe  to  speak 
the  truth  as  God  gives  them  to  see  the  truth.  That  which  I 
am  about  to  say  is  bom  of  a  sincere  conviction  that  it  is  the 
truth.a»<i^hat  no  good  end  will  be  served  by  closing  our  eyes 
J<rtTFicrealities  of  the  situation  which  confronts  us. 

To  me  it  seems  that  the  proper  definition  of  a  neutral  is 
that  he  is  one  who  stands  apart  and  permits  no  act  of  his  to 
give  material  aid,  support,  or  favor  of  any  kind  to  cither 
party  to  a  controversy.  Apply  that  test  and  it  becomes  clear 
at  once  that  the  law  which  we  seek  to  amend  does  not  place 
us  in  the  position  of  a  neutral.  As  long  as  it  remains  on  the 
statute  books  we  cannot  properly  be  called  neutral,  for 
admittedly  the  present  law  does  greatly  favor  one  belligerent. 
By  the  lame  token,  the  ponding  proposal  in  the  nature  of  a 
r,ub.stitute,  considering  all  of  the  circumstances  under  which 
It  mu.st  operate  when  enacted,  is  in  no  real  sense  a  neutrahty 
measure.  I  do  not  say  this  in  criticism  of  the  Pittman  joint 
resolution.  I  approve  it,  but  not  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a 
move  toward  scrupulous  neutrality.  May  I  say  at  once  that 
the  time  has  come  when  it  is  imperative  that  we  in  this 
country  apply  ourselves  to  a  task  of  far  greater  importance 
than  the  impossible  effort  to  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  posi- 
tion. The  clear  duty  of  this  Congress  is  to  legislate  for  the 
safety  and  the  security  of  America.  Neutrality  has  its  im- 
portance, but  only  as  it  affects  the  larger  problem — the  wel- 
fare of  our  common  country.  To  be  faithful  to  the  tr^^t 
imposed  in  us  we  must  disregard  the  sentimental  pleas  of 
well-meaning  people  who  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to 
consider  the  subject  in  all  of  its  aspects;  we  must  reject 
organized  clamor,  lay  aside  preconceived  notions,  and,  with 
firm  hearts,  steel  our.selves  to  whatever  action  and  sacrifices 
may  be  necessary  to  protect  the  fundamental  rights  of 
America. 

There  is  a  time  for  compromise,  for  yielding,  for  appease- 
ment, if  you  will.  That  hour  is  past.  We  need  a  rebaptism 
in  the  faith  and  the  courage  of  our  fathers.  It  is  all  very 
well  to  say  that  we  love  peace  and  hate  War.  We  can  all 
subscribe  to  that  without  any  reservation  whatever.  I  will  go 
as  far  as  anyone  to  promote  the  former  and  prevent  the  latter. 
But  we  may  as  well  recognizs  that  we  live  in  a  world  wherein, 
unfortunately,  force  is  still  the  only  language  that  many 
und^nstand.  Until  that  condition  can  be  corrected,  it  will  ba 
best  for  us  to  master  that  language.    Only  harm  can  result  if 


the  erroneous  impression  is  permitted  to  be  spread  abroad 
and  at  home  that  America  has  no  rights  which  it  cherishes  so 
deeply  that  it  will  fight  to  the  last  drop  rather  than  suirender 
them. 

For  example — and  for  example  only — it  must  have  shocked 
many,  as  It  has  shocked  me.  to  have  it  argued  from  the  public 
rostrum,  and  even  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  as  one 
reason  why  we  should  not  take  a  certain  cour.se  of  action 
that  it  might  offend  a  particular  foreign  nation  whose  spies 
and  saboteurs  within  our  borders  would  then  be  instructed 
to  dynamite  our  mills  and  factories. 

There  is  only  one  proper  answer  to  that  kind  of  a  sugges- 
tion. It  Is  the  an.swer  given  by  Ambas.«adnr  G'-rard  to  the 
warning  of  a  high  official  of  a  foreign  power  then,  an  now, 
rnnagcd  In  war.  The  warning  wa/<:  Two  mllLon  men  Jn  tho 
United  States  owe  such  allegiance  to  the  land  of  their  birth 
that  unloHU  our  country  pursued  a  certain  courjM*  of  action 
these  men  would  not  respect  the  propi-rty  or  the  llve«  of  our 
cltl7x'n«.  Tho  an«wer;  Wc  have  2,000,000  lumppoM*  to  tako 
care  of  Just  r  urh  false  Amerlcann, 

Mr.  Prcftldcnt,  I  propone  to  lay  down  three  propoKltlonH 
which  seem  to  me  to  be  Incontrovertible.  I  have  indicated 
what  they  are.  FiTut.  the  present  act  does  not  operate  In  a 
neutral  manner.  To  replace  It  with  the  pending  substitute 
would  not  be  in  accord  with  strict  neutrality.  Since  we  can- 
not, then,  be  scrupulously  neutral  in  either  event,  and  even  if 
that  were  possible.  It  should  be  our  single  purpose  to  follow 
that  course  of  action,  regardless  of  anyone's  conception  of 
strict  neutrality,  which  appears  most  beneficial  to  the  United 
States — most  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  so  urgently  pleaded  a  few  moments  ago;  mosi  con- 
ducive to  an  early  and  lasting  peace  among  the  warring 
nations;  most  certain  to  preserve  this  country  as  one  place 
where  there  may  be  the  fullest  development  of  democratic 
processes.  We  proceed,  then,  to  enlarge  upon  these  three 
propositions: 

First.  The  arms-embargo  provision  of  our  so-called  Neu- 
trality Act  clearly  favors  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  war 
that  is  now  raging  in  Europe.  By  hampering  the  Allies  in 
their  prosecution  of  that  war  the  arms  embargo  favors  Ger- 
many to  the  certain  extent  of  prolonging  the  war  for  many 
months,  if  not  years.  It  favors  Germany  to  what  seems  to 
many  the  probable  extent  of  enabling  Germany  to  bring  about 
a  stalemate,  with  most  of  the  objectives  won  for  which  Hitler 
began  the  war.  It  favors  Germany  to  the  possible  extent, 
some  feel,  of  enabling  it  to  emerge  victorious  from  that  war. 

If  these  premises  are  well  taken — and  I  am  very  sure  that 
they  cannot  be  successfully  disputed — how  can  anyone  read 
neutrality  into  the  present  law?  Of  course,  it  may  be  said 
that,  admitting  all  that  is  claimed  as  to  the  operation  of  our 
law,  what  business  is  it  of  ours  how  our  law  affects  other 
countries  or  who  wins  the  European  war?  My  views  on  that 
question  will  be  unfolded  as  I  proceed.  The  point  I  mako 
now  is  tha*  every  day  of  inaction  means  that  we  are  per- 
mitting an  unneutral  act  to  remain  in  force.  What  a  hoax 
has  been  perpetrated  upon  so  many  thousands  of  well- 
meaning  citizens  all  over  this  land  who  have  been  induced 
by  demagogues  to  wire  or  write  their  representatives  in  Wash- 
ington to  "Save  our  Neutrality  Act";  "Make  no  change  in 
our  neutrality  law";  "Oppose  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and 
keep  neutral"!  All  this  in  face  of  the  fact  that  the  Neu- 
trality Act  is  anything  but  neutral.  Whatever  else  may  be 
said  in  favor  of  those  who  thus  present  their  demands,  the 
action  they  urge  is  not  that  of  a  neutral. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  respect  the  sincerity,  however  much 
I  would  have  to  question  the  good  sense,  of  the  individual  who 
would  implore  me  to  keep  this  law  intact  because  he  hates 
England,  because  he  mistrusts  France,  because  he  wants  to 
hamper  them  both  in  every  way  possible,  or  because  he  ap- 
proves of  Hitlerism  and  wishes  it  given  a  free  hand  In  all  of 
Europe.  The  point  I  make  is  that  a  law  which  in  operation 
is  prejudicial  to  Britain  and  France  and  favorable  to  the 
spread  of  Hitlerism  ought  not  to  be  defended  in  the  name 
of  neutrality. 

For  myself,  I  see  no  Justification  on  any  ground  for  per- 
mitting a  law  to  stand  that  favors  Hitlerism. 
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Mr.  MrKELLAR.    Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKFLLAR.  I  wLh  to  ask  a  question  purely  for  in- 
formation. Ha'^  any  other  nation  in  the  world  at  this  time 
an  embareo  law? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  have  been  advised  that  certain  of  the 
Sf-Mtidinavian  ccuntrir-^s  either  have  or  are  considering  the 
Imposition  of  an  embargo  on  arms,  and  that  during  the  World 
War  seme  of  tl^c".-  n;^uon.s  did  have  such  an  embargo.  They 
vv-ere  caught  r.ght  m  the  midst  of  the  war.  and  for  their  own 
projection  and  b '.aa-o  thev  were  weak  and  helpless,  they 
t^V'Urht  th'ir  interfsts  would  be  served  by  an  embargo.  I 
think  if  such  an  embargo  on  arms  from  Denmark  and  some 
cM'.f-r  coun^ric-  i";  not  now  in  force  that  m  all  lik-'lihocd  it 
w.i:  be  if  tlie  war  continues.  The  manufactur*^  of  arms  and 
rr.i.initions  and  implements  of  war  in  those  countries  is  com- 
paratively min;>r.  bu*  they  do  supply  other  essentials  of  war, 
juch  as  coal  and  minerals  of  various  kinds,  and  so  far  as  I 
know  no  embargo  has  been  placed  on  any  of  those  other 
CSS*  ntials  of  war. 

Mr.  McKFLLAR  Mr.  President,  the  reason  I  asked  the 
qu'^stion  is  that  I  read  somewhere — I  do  not  now  recall 
^h-'re — th*^  brnad  statement  made  that  no  other  nation 
exempt  the  United  States  at  this  time  had  an  ellective 
embargo. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  doubt  whether  that  is  correct.  But  the 
Instances  on  the  other  side  are  minor,  and  I  could  not  be 
certain  that  any  of  them  have  as  yet  actually  been  put  into 
effect. 

Mr  Pre.sident,  I  have  been  saying  with  respect  to  the  law 
uhich  we  have  on  the  statute  books,  this  embargo  on  the 
salf  to  belligerents  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  that  wh.ifev.  r  el<e  may  bo  .said  in  favor  of  tlie  way  it  is 
operating,  it  should  not  be  defended  on  the  ground  of  neu- 
trality, because  it  is  indisputably  of  immense  and  immeas- 
urable value  to  c'.ie  of  the  belligerents  in  this  war.  and  I  was 
proceeding  to  s  \y  that,  altogether  aside  from  the  que.stion  of 
the  mea.nire  be:ng  vulnerable  on  the  ground  of  its  lack  of 
carrying  out  the  true  principles  of  neufrality.  I  can  see  no 
reason  whatevrr.  on  any  ground,  why  this  country  should 
want  to  favor  the  things  that  we  know  as  Hitlerism. 

Mr.  President,  must  we  close  our  ears  to  his  broKen  prom- 
i.'^cs''  Mu.-.t  wo  .shut  our  eyes  to  the  fate  of  one  after  another 
cf  the  independ  nt  nations  of  Europe  that  stood  in  his  path 
to  power  and  clianced  to  be  not  strong  enough  to  resist  his 
advances?  Mu.-t  we  blot  from  our  memory  his  record  of 
religious  pers(^ruMons?  Of  racial  atrocities?  Of  the  sup- 
pre.'^sion  cf  individual  freedom? 

Is  there  in  Amtrica  anyone  who  doubts  that  Hitlerism. 
wh.ch  is  now  ':p:ead;ng  over  Europe,  means  just  what  I  have 
described?  On  the  point  of  religious  persecution  let  me 
quote  from  the  rtl.able  London  Catholic  Herald  of  E>ecember 
31.  1937: 

H1.S  Holiness  h;.?  referred  In  very  serious  term.s  to  Germnnv, 
ptatir.e  thnt  tluiv--  n-'.u^l  be  ral'.(»d  by  their  real  names  "We  wish 
to  ppcak.  paid  the  pope,  "of  the  very  <5ad  fact  of  per^ecuii*  n  in 
Oern-;any.  boc;inse  \*e  want  to  give  things  tlielr  propxr  name. 
In  OvTiiiany  th^ro  hs  a  religious  persecution  It  i.*:  being  said, 
ai.c!  h.t«  b>. tn  ??".d  for  a  long  time,  that  that  is  not  true  We  know, 
however,  that  It  is  a  persetutlon.  and  a  grave  one  Seldom 
there  has  been  a  per«:ecution  which  was  so  senous.  so  terr'ble.  so 
painful,  and  >o  sad  ;n  ite  deepest  coni.equeures  It  li  a  p' rsecu- 
ticn  where  nerJiei  the  use  cf  violence  ncr  the  pressure  of  menaces 
nor  the  decept!on.>  of  cunning  and  lie  are  missing  " 

In  determining  whether  we  want  to  continue  a  law  which 
favors  Hitlensm.  wo  can  properly  consider  the  attitude  and 
conduct  of  Ihase  who  direct  that  movement  toward  minority 
groups,  particuLuly  the  Jews.  The  story  of  recent  and  re- 
peated atrociUts  ii  so  fresh  in  our  minds  that  further  proof 
is  unnecessary.  I  give  only  this  brief  statement  from  an 
outstanding  An.er.can  citizen  whose  sources  of  information 
are  complete  and  whose  veracity  is  above  question.    He  said : 

The  .^uJTerlngs  of  the  Jew?  In  Germany  have  be«n  so  horrible, 
so  terrifying,  so  d.abulical  that  no  man  oX  sensibility  would  even 
dare  make  a  public  recital  cf  them 

It  Will  be  said  that,  greatly  as  we  deplore  the  intolerable 
organized  and  government -sponsored  persecution  ol  racial 


and  lelhiioiis  rr.inoruies.  much  as  we  regret  the  suppros.sicn 
of  individual  freedom  and  the  overrunnmg  of  independent 
small  n.»tions.  nevertheless  we  ought  not  to  indulge  in  re- 
crimination over  internal  policies  of  othr-r  nations  regrirding 
which  we  ha*. e  no  rightful  ccneern.  Even  if  it  were  true— 
which  I  deny,  and  th"  fal.-i*y  whereof  I  will  demonstrate — 
that  the  question  cf  the  rights  of  minorities  in  other  land.-  to 
lile,  lib^^rty.  and  pr'perty  is  so  much  a  matter  of  internal 
policy  that  we  cui^ht  to  refrain  from  expression  of  our 
moral  indignation  when  tho.se  ric;hts  are  pcrsi-stentl.^-  flouted, 
it  would  still  be  proper  for  eath  of  us  to  to  weigh  tho.se 
facts  in  determi;iing  whether  w*  want  to  co!it;iiue  in  force 
a  law  of  our  cwn  which  is  of  tremendous  aid  to  the  very 
poverr.i.ig  authorities  clearly  guilty  of  such  atrcciou.; 
conduct. 

Moreover,  it  i.-  m.y  contention  that  trad:'ioral  American 
■pol:c\  dors  not  re.iuire  us  to  pursue  a  cour.-e  cf  silence  in  the 
face  of  barbaric  outrages  systematically  perpetrated  upon 
helpless  minorities  anywhere  on  earth.  Never  in  the  history 
cf  th.s  country  lias  there  been  uiiy  hesitation  to  denouncs 
such  persecutions  and  atrocities.  A  deaf  ear  has  always  been 
tunicd  in  this  country  to  the  plea  that  to  sp'ak  out  und-:T 
such  circumstances,  to  give  voice  to  our  moral  indignation, 
might  involve  us  in  the  domestic  policy  of  some  o'h^r  natmn. 

I  give  the  Senate  the  e  words  of  JMin  Qumcy  Adams  in  the 
early  days  of  this  R'jpublic.    Sa'd  he: 

Tlii.s  pnnrip'..'  that  a  whole  i:atkn  ha.";  a  rlrht  to  6.0  whatever  It 
plor.so  cnniiot  m  any  sen«e  be  adir.ltreti  as  true  Tlie  ete-nal  and 
Imniuinblf  laws  of  Ju-tice  and  of  monUlty  a'-f  paramcunt  to  all 
human  legtslation.  If,  therrfc>re,  a  majority  thu.s  coii.stiruted  are 
bound  by  i.o  law.  human  or  divine,  and  have  no  utiier  rule  but 
thtir  .-overfign  will  and  p'e.a.'sure  to  direct  thc.Ti.  what  po-^Fiblo 
security  cm  any  citizen  of  the  nation  have  for  the  protection  ct 
his  Inalienable  rights? 

A  compatriot  of  Adams,  in  ans".-ering  that  question,  referred 
to  the  spiritual  ties  which  bind  all  men  together — ties  not 
woven  by  human  policy  nor  subject  to  being  cut  asunder  by 
statesmen.  He  declared  that  those  are  mistaken  who  take 
the  position  that  "a  nation  has  no  richt  to  interfere  morally 
with  other  nations."  Every  community,  he  said,  is  responsible 
to  other  comm^unities  for  its  laws  and  conduct :  "not  respon- 
sible in  the  sense  of  being  liable  to  physical  punishment  and 
force,  but  in  the  sense  of  just  exposure  and  reprobation  and 
scorn."  That  is  a  moral  control  which  nations  hav  the 
right,  nay.  are  bound  to  exercise  over  others,  for  "the  chief 
wall  of  defense  round  property  and  life"  is  not  the  judgment 
of  courts  but  the  moral  judement  of  individuals  and  of  states. 

Nearly  60  years  ago  the  world  was  shocked  by  the  terrible 
persecutioas  of  Jews  in  Russia  Mass  meetings  of  protest 
were  held  throughout  this  country.  The  call  for  such  a 
gathering  in  New  York  was  i.ssued  by  a  group  of  distinguished 
citizens,  including  ex-President  Grant.  The  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  mayor  of  New  York  City,  who  said: 

In  the  name  of  frredcm  of  thought,  of  religious  liberty,  I  feel 
that  wc  ar>^  ra'Ied  up-  n  'o  protect  a.-am.^*  the  tyrannical  lll'iherahty 
of  a  i'overnm'nt  which  permits  the  persecution  of  sn  entire  people 
for  tlie  himple  reason  that  they  are  of  a  peculiar  race  and  peculiar 
faith.       I       I 

On  tha*  occasion  an  address  was  delivered  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  William  M.  Evorts.  in  the  course  of  which  he 
declared: 

But  It  is  said.  "Do  net  nations  crrre?pond  only  through  govern- 
ments, and  are  not  governmen's  clothed  with  con-.plete  authority 
with:n  the  territories  over  which  they  rule,  and  are  they  not  Jealmis 
of  any  intunatlons  or  sug^estion.s  made  by  friendly  gcvcrnnnnls, 
however  close  their  amity  may  be.'"  \V;-!1.  gentlrmcn,  the  tln>e  has 
gene  when  k:r.g5.  cfurler*?.  and  slitps  of  war  were  the  only  messengers 
b€»ve«n  nations,  and  wh'm  <tatf'  proc'amations  and  aiinouncementa 
of  ambassadors  were  the  only  mtoiagts  that  passed  bctv.-cen  nation 
and  nation.  •  •  •  Nations  now  .=;peak  directly  to  nations,  under 
nc  constraint  or  formality,  and  under  no  difficulty  of  making  them- 
selves understood. 

Ill  the  early  days  of  the  present  century  this  country  was 
similarly  aroused.  A  true  expression  of  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy  was  eloquently  set  forth  by  a  great  American 
statesman,  former  President  Graver  Cleveland.  I  quote  this 
brief  excerpt: 

Thi^  demons tratioia — 


Sp"aking  of  a  great  m.ass  meeting  in  New  York  City — 

furnishes  choerlns;  and  reassuring  evidence  that  our  American  sym- 
pathy for  the  oppres.sed  and  abused,  wherever  they  may  be,  our 
Anvrican  love  ol  humanity,  and  our  attachment  to  Justice  and 
rmht,  are  still  active  and  unimpaired.  •  •  •  our  peopie.  when 
tlu'ir  sympathies  are  touched,  whtn  their  hmnane  instincts  are 
cli  illi  :»ged,  and  when  their  hatred  of  oppression  is  aroused,  are  not 
afr.ud  to  speak:  and  in  such  circumstances  it  is  not  their  habit  to 
sn. other  or  cautiously  soften  their  words.  •  •  •  l^j  w-^^  people 
of  the  United  Stat.'s.  gathered  together  in  such  assemblaf;es  as  ihis 
m  every  part  of  the  land.  fearlcs.<-Iy  speak  to  the  civilizcd'world.  pro- 
testing a:,-alnst  every  prcten.sc  of  civillzaticn  that  permits  medieval 
persecution,  against  every  bigoted  creed  that  forbids  religious  tol- 
trat;  n  and  freedom  cf  con.science.  against  all  false  enlightenment 
that  cx^  tisis  iialred  and  cruelty  toward  any  race  of  mm.  and  agaln.st 
all  spurious  forms  of  government  prct'-ction  that  withhold  from  any 
human  being  the  right  to  hve  in  safety  and  toU  in  peace. 

On  all  these  occasions  it  was  recognized  that  we  were  pow'er- 
less  to  prevent  by  force  a  continuation  of  the  persecutions. 
The  American  policy  has  been  that  it  is  our  right  and  our 
solemn  duty  vigorously  to  protest  such  outrages,  and  that  in 
so  doing  we  will  aid  in  developing  a  moral  sense  of  indignation 
that  the  guilty  nations  dare  not  long  ignore.  It  has  always 
bt>€n  urged  by  the  offending  country  that  no  outsiders  have 
any  right  to  interfere  with  its  internal  affairs.  The  world  has 
been  asked  to  believe  that  when  any  country  undertakes  a 
program  of  persecution  and  the  infliction  of  atrocities  as  the 
outgrowth  of  prejudice  against  race  or  religion,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  other  lands  .should  do  nothing,  say  nothing,  but  rec- 
ognize and  treat  the  situation  as  purely  domestic.  It  has  been 
said  that  protests,  if  made,  might  be  considered  unfriendly 
acts,  and  might  lead  to  serious  consequences.  Americans  have 
ever  been  ready  to  run  that  risk.  The  American  policy  was 
never  better  stated  than  by  a  great  American  patriot  of  the 
State  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  who  used  these  words: 

I  claim  the  right  of  pleading  the  cause  of  the  oppressed,  whether 
he  suffers  in  this  country  or  another.  I  utterly  deny  that  people 
can  screen  themselves  behind  their  nationality  from  the  moral 
Judgment  of  the  world.  Because  they  form  thcrriselves  Into  a  state, 
and  lot  bid  within  bounds  a  single  voice  to  rite  in  behalf  of  the 
Injured,  because  they  crush  the  weak  under  the  forms  of  law.  do 
th(y  thert'bv  put  a  seal  on  the  lips  of  foreigners?  Do  they  disarm 
the  moral  sentiment  of  other  nations?  Is  this  among  the  rights  of 
sovereignty,  that  a  people,  however  criminal,  shall  stand  unre- 
prnved^  •  •  •  If.  m  the  opinion,  of  the  clviln.ed  v.-orld,  or  of  any 
portion  of  it.  wp  cf  this  Commonwealth  are  robbing  men  of  their 
df-arest  rle,hts  and  treading  them  in  the  dust,  let  the  wrong  be  pro- 
(Jalincd  far  and  wide  *  •  •  If  the  oppressed  are  mu^rzlcd  here, 
let  the  l;ps  of  the  dee  el.sewhere  give  voice  to  their  wrongs. 

After  one  more  example  to  show  the  true  American  pohcy, 
I  must  proceed  with  the  matters  more  or  less  directly  con- 
cerned. When  Daniel  Webster  was  a  Member  of  this  body 
he  declared,  in  a  speech  at  Boston: 

Vv'e  have  all  had  our  sympathies  enlisted  In  the  Hungarian  effort 
for  liberty.  We  have  all  wept  at  Its  failure.  Despotic  power  from 
abroad  intervened  to  suppress  the  hope  of  free  gDvernment  in 
Huii,^ary  •  •  •  Cientlemen.  there  is  something  on  earth  greacer 
than  arbitrary  or  desp^.tlc  power,  and  that  is  the  aroused  indigna- 
tion of  the  civilized  world.  If  the  Emperor  of  Rus.sia  shall  so 
violate  International  law  as  to  seize  these  Hungarians — 

Referring,  of  course,  to  Kossuth  and  his  colleagues — 

and  execute  them,  he  will  stand  as  a  criminal  factor  in  the  view 
of  the  public  law  of  the  world.  The  whole  world  will  be  the  tribu- 
nal to  try  him  and  he  must  abide  its  Judgment. 

Webster  later,  officially,  set  forth  the  views  of  this  Govern- 
ment on  the  same  matter,  he  having  in  the  meantime  become 
Secretary  of  State.     He  said:  j 

While  performing  with  strict  and  exact  fidelity  all  their  neutral 
dutit  -  ru^thmg  will  deter  either  the  Government  or  the  people  of 
the  United  States  from  exerci'-ing  at  their  own  discretion  the  v.ghts 
b«  1.  nging  to  them  as  an  independent  nation,  and  cf  fcrmmg  and 
expressing  their  own  opinions,  freely  and  at  all  times,  upon  the 
great  political  events  which  may  tran.spire  among  the  civilized 
nations  of  the  earth.  I 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Russell  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa? 

Mr,  BURKE.     I  very  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  has  just  very  cogently  given 
expre.ssion  to  sentiments  which  I  believe  are  shared  with  him 
by  most  Americans,  and  has  bolstered  his  arguments,  which 


1 


needed  no  bolstering,  with  quotations.  I  am  wondering  if  the 
Senator  shares  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people  the  same 
tjTJe  of  abhorrence  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  the 
Chinese  people  by  the  Japanese. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  do,  fully  and  completely;  and  I  am  now 
and  have  been  and  will  continue  to  be  ready  to  join  in  any 
movement  participated  in  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that 
may  express  our  abhorrence  of  the  treatment  of  the  Chi- 
nese, and  our  determination  to  remedy  it  so  far  as  it  lies 
within  our  power. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  was  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  the  Sen- 
ator would  express  exactly  that  sentiment,  which  does  him 
credit.  He  has  just  given  expression  to  the  thought  that 
our  present  neutrality  law  has  become  particularly  un- 
neutral in  its  effect,  favoring  the  German  nation  as  against 
France  and  England.  I  am  wondering  whether  he  has  in 
mind  the  fact  that  the  enactment  of  the  present  proposal, 
if  it  is  given  effect  by  proclamation,  will  operate  to  the 
strangulation  of  China  and  any  possibility  of  success  she 
may  have  in  the  present  war  over  there. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  not  given  attention 
to  that  question;  and  I  should  be  very  greatly  distressed 
if  that  should  prove  to  be  so.  Without  varying  in  any  way 
my  statement  in  reference  to  my  regard  for  the  Chinese, 
and  my  hope  that  they  may  be  able  to  retain  their  integrity 
as  a  nation,  I  still  .say  that  the  main  danger  to  the  world  at 
present  lies  in  another  sector,  in  the  spread  of  nazi-ism  and 
communism;  and  I  am  not  going  to  be  diverted  from  my 
attention  to  that  problem  by  the  troubles  of  other  peoples 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  however  much  I  may  sympathize 
with  them. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course,  the  Senator  realizes  what  the 
Nazis  have  done  to  the  Jews  in  Germany;  and  we  all  share 
his  horror  at  such  treatment. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Also  the  Catholics. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Yes;  but  the  Nazi  treatment  of  Catholics 
is  nothing  compared  with  what  they  have  done  to  the  Jews. 

Mr.  BURKE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  me  call  the  Senator's  attention  to 
the  fact  that  over  the  years  the  Jews  have  been  persecuted 
more  in  Poland  than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Montana  offer  that 
as  a  justification  for  wiping  Poland  off  the  map? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  No;  I  do  not  offer  it  as  a  justification  for 
wiping  Poland  off  the  map;  but  when  we  are  talking  about 
persecution  and  about  grabbing  land.  Poland  has  done  her 
share,  and  Poland  has  persecuted  the  Jews  as  much  as,  if  not 
more  than  has  any  olhfr  nation  in  the  world. 

I  am  not  justifying  anything  Mr.  Hitler  has  done.  I 
despise  Mr.  Hitler  and  Hitlerism  as  much  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska.  However,  I  am  not  a  German;  I  am  not  a 
Frenchman;  I  am  not  an  Irishman.  First  of  all,  I  am  an 
American  citizen;  and  I  want  to  do  everything  I  can  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war  and  to  keep  democracy  safe  in  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  thank  the  Senator  very  much  for  that  con- 
tribution. I  hope  before  I  shall  have  concluded  he  will  see 
that  at  least  I  am  striving  for  exactly  the  same  end,  and  that, 
although  we  may  differ  as  to  the  best  way  of  accomplishment, 
we  are  working  toward  exactly  the  same  goal. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  So  far  as  I  have  heard  Senators  express 
their  opinions,  I  think  we  are  all  trying  to  work  to  the  same 
end.  I  m.ust  say  I  was  shocked  when  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri called  my  attention  to  a  statement  supposedly  made  by 
a  Senator,  saying  that  we  ought  to  get  into  this  war.  I  have 
been  shocked  since  returning  to  Washington  to  find  some  men 
in  the  departments  saying  that  we  ought  to  get  into  it  and 
ought  to  make  this  a  short  war.  I  say  that  the  man  who 
says  we  ought  to  get  into  this  war  and  make  it  a  short  war  or 
a  long  war  is  not  vv'orthy  of  the  name  "American." 
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Mr.  BURKE.    I  wiH    ay  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  as   ' 
I  a*  tempted  to  say  to  the  Senator  frcm  Missoun.  that  if  he   i 
has  any  evidence  that  anyone  in  an  official  rosition  In  this 
Go'.'  rp.r"'  nf  is  f?k.n'?  st<T5  preparinpr  us  for  gptting  into  uar   - 
he  cu;^ht  to  disft nse  the  facts  with  more  d-firitencss  than  by 
the  mere  expression   'some  men  m  the  d^p^irtments."     I  w-as 
h'i-rc  before  :hc  S'.mator  fi^Mn  Montana  returned  to  Washing- 
ton and  was  about  the  d.^pariments  and  iverywhpre  that  I 
cculd  KG.  and  I  saw  no  evidence  whatever  of  such  a  condition.   ; 

I  would  not  want  to  pass  over  without  reference  to  it,  al- 
though I  shall  discuiis  it  later  on.  the  Senator's  statement 
ab  ut  the  -hortncsc  of  the  duration  of  the  war.    I  agree  with 
him  fully  thai  we  ought  not  to  go  into  tho  war  in  order  to 
shorten  it.  but  I  think  it  is  also  indisputably  true  that  the 
shoiter  the  war  in  Europe  is  the  less  chance  there  is  we  will 
get  into  it.  and  that  every  day  that  is  cut  off  from  the  duration 
of  that  war  means  just  that  much  less  chance  for  conditions 
to  develop  that  might  force  the  sentiment  of  this  country  to 
such  a  point  that  even  unwilling  Senators  would  say  we  must 
go  to  war.    We  never  can  go.  we  never  will  go  to  war,  of 
course,  unless  the  sentiment  of  the  country  is  in  favor  of  our 
domg  so.     However.  I  propose  to  discuss  that  a  little  later  on. 
I  am  glad  also  for  the  interruption  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  in  his   reference   to  Poland   because   it  gives  m.e 
opportunity  to  restate  that  the  only  purpose  I  had  in  mind 
in  referring  to  religious  and  racial  persecutions  in  Germany 
was.  not  to  draw  any  contrast  between  Germany  and  Poland 
or  any  other  country,  but  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  on  our  statute  books  now.  unwittinirlv,  a  law  which 
confers  a  tremendoiis  and  immeasurable  benefit  upon  Ger- 
many.   I  called  a'ttention  to  these  persecutions  and  atroci- 
ties as  an  additional  reason  why  we  ought  to  wipe  off  our 
statute  books  any  provision  tliat  affords  material  help  in 
time  of  war  to  a  nation  or  to  the  rulers  of  a  nation  guilty 
of  the  acts  that  are  properly  charged  and  proven  against 
Hitler  and  Hitlt-nsm. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interrupt   the 

Senator  again 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  As  I  said  a  while  ago.  I  deplore  what 
was  done  to  the  Jews  in  Germany:  but  there  is  to  the  sou^h 
,_  a  country  that  persecuted  the  Catholics  far  more  than  they 
'  have  been  persecuted  in  almost  any  other  counti-y  in  my 
generation.  No  one,  however,  at  that  time  was  saying  that, 
because  of  that  situation  we  ought  to  go  to  war  with  Mexico 
01 .  if  there  was  any  such  person  in  the  United  States  he 
was  immediately  silenced 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  not  saying  now  or  have  I  said  at  any 
time  that  we  ought  to  go  to  war  against  Germany  because 
of  religious  and  racial  persecutions,  but  I  say  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Montana  was  in  the  United  States  Senate 
when  the  religious  persecutions  were  taking  place  in  Mexico 
and  he  did  not  then  rise  and.  with*  flaming  eloquence,  de- 
nounce those  persecutions,  and  do  his  part  to  arou.e  the 
moral  indignation  ot  this  country  and  our  Government 
against  those  respon.sible  for  those  persecutions,  he  did  not 
fully  measure  up  to  the  great  responsibilities  of  his  office  as 
he  normally  docs. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think 
every  right-thinking  Member  of  the  Senate  did  deplore  what 
was  goir^  on  in  Mexico,  but  certainly  there  was  not  the 
slightest  indication  or  suggestion  on  the  part  of  anyone, 
either  in  the  Cont;ress  of  the  United  States  or  any  of  the 
departments,  or  from  the  heads  of  the  Government,  that 
we  ought  to  go  to  war  because  of  those  wTongs. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Oh,  no.  I  emphasize  again  that  I  do  not 
say  we  ought  to  go  to  war  because  of  what  is  happening  in 
Germany.  I  take  it  for  granted  that  diuing  the  time  the 
troubles  referred  to  were  rife  in  Mexico  no  one  called  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  we  had  a  statute  that  was  of  particular 
benefit  and  aid  to  Mexico  In  enabling  it  to  proceed  in  its  un- 
holy course  of  conduct,  and  that  there  was  no  debate  in  the 
Senate  as  to  whether  we  should  repeal  that  statute  or  con- 
tinue it  in  force.  That  is  the  only  point  that  I  bring  up  in 
connection  with  the  matter  of  religious  and  racial  persecu- 


tion- in  Gemiany.  I  have  quoted  ficm  the  very  hi^hc^t  au- 
thonues  as  to  tlie  Catholic  persecutions  and  the  per-^ecution 
of  'he  Jews.  We  ail  know  that  the.v  exist.  Every  sensible 
person,  it  seen?  to  me.  n:ust  admit  that  the  arms  embargo, 
in  view  of  conditions  that  exist  in  Eu'-ope  today,  i.s  of  im- 
measurable value  to  Grnmny  in  carrying  en  its  conflict.  I 
cannot  set}  why  we  "should  hesuate  a  m'-rnent  to  w;pe  it  off 
our  statute  b<-i'.k'^,  evn  if  we  rann^-'t  go  any  further  than  that 
in  our  condiiniiation  of  the  things  that  Hitlerisn  ha.s  been 
doing. 

It  has  been  the  view  of  American  statesmen  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  stand  idly  by  while  such  wrongs  are  beinc  i>er- 
pttratcd.  CXir  own  safety,  if  nothing  else,  demands  that  we 
exprcs-  •'^ur  moral  indisnation,  that  we  denounce  such  out- 
rages wherever  they  .show  themselves,  that  we  summon  the 
guilty  rulers  bofrre  the  bar  of  public  world  opinion  where 
they  may  bo  heki  up  to  the  scorn  and  condpr.ination  ol  all 
right-thinking  people.  Thus  only  can  we  make  our  contribu- 
tion to  the  frreat.  cause  of  curbing  the  evil  of  racial  and 
religioiL";  periocution.  It  must  be  clear — and  this  may  be 
repetition — thac  whatever  we  may  see  fit  to  do  in  the  way  of 
voicing  cur  cc  ndemnation  of  th:'  acts  of  pi  rsrcution  and 
ether  offenses  wh:ch  have  marie  the  term  "Hiilcn.'^m"  odious 
throughout  the  civilized  world,  at  least  we  are  under  no  obli- 
tcation.  in  the  name  of  neutrality,  to  leave  on  our  statute 
books  an  arms  crnb.irgo  which  is  of  material  aid  to  him  in 
carrying  on  the  activit.es  which  so  seriously  ciTend  our  sense 
of  ii^hi — 3.n  embargo  so  favorable  to  any  nation  bent  on 
apgre^sion  and  so  detrimental  to  all  ethers  anxious  to  walk 
in  the  paths  of  peace. 

Mr.  President,  a  year  ago  I  visited  Germany.  I  was  tre- 
mendously impre.-sed  with  the  G"rman  people  and  with  the 
evidences  of  prepress  and  stability  that  appeared  on  every 
hand.  The  people  I  there  saw  and  a.ssociated  with — there 
were  not  included  any  political  leaders  or  m.ilitary  chrcf- 
tains — were  apparently  of  the  same  sturdy  stock — clear-eyed, 
clcan-livin?:— as  the  immigrants  who  have  come  from  that 
land  in  other  days  in  such  great  number  to  make  their  homes 
in  America.  I  refer  to  the  German  immigrants  whose  toil 
and  t'enius  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  rap.d  develop- 
ment of  this  New  World.  It  is  not  flattery  to  repeat  that  of 
all  the  races  that  have  mingled  in  this  melting  pet  that  we 
call  the  United  States,  none  can  justly  claim  prtcedence  in 
quality  or  strength  to  the  German.  We  have  no  more  patriotic, 
peace-loving,  industrious  citizens  than  these  millions  cf  Ger- 
man stock.  It  is  natural  and  right  that  they  sheuld  have  a  deep 
and  abiding  love  and  affection  for  the  old  Geimany,  their  an- 
cestral home,  I  am  confident  that  they  will  oe  found  to  be 
as  nearly  unanimous  a3  any  other  cross-section  of  cur  citi- 
zens in  the.r  opposition  to  Nazi  excesses,  to  persecutions  based 
on  race  and  relifion,  to  suppression  of  freedom  of  conscience 
and  of  pers'-na!  hbcrty.  Frcm  Vcn  Steuben  in  our  Revolu- 
tionary struggle,  who  deservedly  stands  with  Lafayette  as  a 
foreign  fnend  of  American  liberty,  down  throu'-jii  the  noble 
Carl  Schurz  to  the  prec,ent  time,  none  will  question  the  mar- 
velous contribution  to  fretdom,  culture,  art,  science,  and  re- 
ligion wiih  wliich  Germans  have  enriched  American  soil.  Wc 
have  no  superior  farmers,  at  lea*!  in  the  section  oi  tnc  coun- 
try in  which  I  live,  no  more  reliable  buMne.'smen;  none  who 
have  furnished  greater  inspiration  in  the  field  cf  music,  art, 
letters,  and  the  learned  professions.  But  conditions  insid« 
Nazi  Germany,  however  concealed  or  glossed  over  th>'^re, 
must  be  faced  and  dealt  with  by  American  citizens  of  Ger- 
m.an  ancestry,  as  well  as  by  all  ether  citizens,  a.s  a  menacn 
not  only  to  Europe  but  to  our  own  country  and  to  the  very 
foundations  of  religion  and  hence  cf  civilization  itself. 

On  the  occa.sicn  of  my  visit  to  the  homeland  of  these  citi- 
zens of  German  blood.  I  could  see  ample  reason  for  them  to 
take  pride  in  the  country  of  their  fathers.  When  I  returned 
and  expressed  that  appreciation  cf  what  I  had  seen  and  ex- 
perienced, it  was  at  the  expense  of  being  accused  of  defend- 
ing Hitlerism,  the  bad  along  with  the  good.  Unjust  as  that 
accusation  was,  it  would  be  equally  unfair  today  to  hold  m 
suspicion  our  fellow  citizens  with  German  blood  In  their 
veins.    They  can — and  I  am  persuaded  the  vast  majority  of 
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th'^m  do — distinguish  between  the  German  people  and  the 
things  imposed  in  the  name  of  Hitlerism.  Let  no  one  doubt 
that  the  day  will  come  when  Germans  themselves  will  take 
matters  into  their  own  hands;  when  they  will  put  an  end 
to  a  regime  which  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  state, 
which  sanctions  religious  and  racial  persecutions,  denies 
God.  and  recognizes  no  law  but  the  law  of  force. 

I  repeat  the  first  proposition  upon  which  this  debate  turns. 
The  arms  embargo  favors  Hitlerism.  Becaiuse  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  what  is  embodied  in  that  term,  the  term  "Hitleri.sin." 
I  urge  repeal  of  the  embargo.  No  rule  of  neutrality  requires 
me  to  support  a  domestic  law  which  operates  to  strengthen  a 
foreign  cause  which  seems  to  me  inimical  to  all  that  is  just 
and  true  and  of  good  repute. 

But  it  is  said — and  this  matter  has  been  fully  discussed 

that,  since  war  is  now  under  way  in  Europe,  it  is  not  fair 
to  change  our  own  law.  There  are  tw^o  answers  to  that  sug- 
gestion. In  the  first  place,  as  has  been  repeatedly  pointed 
.  cut,  all  parties  were  put  on  notice  long  before  the  war  started 
that  the  arms  embargo  would  be  repealed  at  the  first  session 
of  Congress  if  the  votes  could  be  secured — and  there  has 
never  been  any  real  question  on  that  score.  It  should  be 
noted  in  passing  that  there  are  some  who  are  opposed  to 
repeal  who  must  rely  upon  other  grounds  than  that  war  is 
now  imder  way;  for  it  was  their  certain  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  war  that  prevented  repeal  before  the  actual  out- 
break occurred. 

But  there  is  a  second  answer  to  the  claim  that  it  is  now  too 
late  to  change  our  own  law.  That  claim  is  founded  on  some- 
thing resembling  the  doctrine  of  estoppel,  familiar  to  all 
lawyers,  and,  incidentally,  discussed  on  the  floor  yesterday 
by  the  very  able  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin]. 
That  doctrine  is,  of  course,  that  if  you  lead  another  to  change 
his  position  to  his  detriment,  the  circimistances  may  be  such 
as  to  estop  you  from  doing  what  you  would  otherwise  have  a 
perfect  riEht  to  do.  So — and  this  is  the  effect  of  the  argu- 
ment urged — it  is  in  effect  suggested  that  Congress  is  now 
estopped  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  It  was  enacted  when 
there  was  no  war  in  Europe.  Hitler  had  a  right  to  take  the 
operation  of  that  law  into  account  in  making  up  his  mind 
whether  he  would  start  a  war.  He  decided,  considering  our 
arms  embargo  and  everything  else  he  had  to  take  into  con- 
sideration, that  it  was  safe  for  him  to  do  so.  So  the  war  be- 
gan. If  we  repeal  the  embargo  now,  he  will  .suffer  the  detri- 
ment of  having  arms,  ammtmition.  and  implements  of  war 
made  available  to  his  enemies,  and  so  the  well-recognized 
cloe'rine  of  estoppel  may  be  brought  info  force. 

There  is  no  logic  or  sense  to  this  argument  that  the  out- 
break of  the  war  has  any  bearing  upon  our  right  to  repeal 
the  embargo,  other  than  lies  in  the  supposition  that  except 
for  his  reliance  upon  that  embargo  Hitler  might  not  have  run 
the  risk  of  invading  Poland,  devastating  its  cities,  and  raining 
wliolcsale  death  upon  Polish  men,  women,  and  children. 
With  our  embargo  remaining  in  force,  he  might  have  figured 
that  he  could  crush  Britain  and  Prance,  if  they  came  to 
Poland's  defense,  before  they  would  be  able  to  build  up  their 
own  supplies  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
He  knew  his  own  strength,  and  he  knew  equally  well  the 
unprcparedness  of  those  who  might  be  his  enemies. 

So,  relying,  no  doubt  in  part,  and  perhaps  in  very  heavy 
part,  upon  our  arms  embargo,  Hitler  crossed  the  Polish  bor- 
der on  his  mission  of  death  and  destruction.  For  us  now 
to  repeal  our  embargo — this  is  the  effect  of  the  argument 
offered — and  open  the  way  for  his  intended  victims  to  arm 
for  their  own  protection,  and  to  attack  and  eventually 
cru:-h  him,  is  not  fair.    We  should  be  estopped. 

The  answer  is  simple.  U  we  foolishly  passed  a  law  which 
encourages  aggression  such  as  we  have  witnessed  In  the  past 
month,  we  cannot  act  too  promptly  In  repealing  it.  No  one 
had  any  right  to  count  upon  the  arms  embargo  being  per- 
mitted to  stand  after  its  evil  consequences  were  once  real- 
ized— the  premium  it  offers  to  an  aggressor  willing  to  devote 
all  the  energies  of  his  people  in  preparation  for  a  swift 
attack  while  others  are  following  the  paths  of  peace,  the 
handicap  it  Imposes  upon  every  people  with  a  love  of  peace 
who  refrain  as  long  as  possible  from  entering  the  mad  race 
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to  arms.  There  is  no  merit,  I  say,  to  the  argument  that, 
having  passed  a  vicious  law,  we  must  wait  until  it  has 
wrought  to  the  full  its  evil  consequences  before  we  dare  to 
consider  repeal.  The  matter  of  surprise  to  me  is  that  there 
should  be  any  to  rise  in  defense  of  a  continuation  of  the 
embargo. 

The  first  proposition  I  have  outlined  is  that  retention  of 
the  arm.s  emba.'-go  favors  Hitler.  I  conclude  from  that  state- 
ment, which  I  think  cannot  be  disputed,  that  we  should  be 
unwilling  to  retain  a  law  which  has  that  effect.  Certainly  a 
law  which  vitally  benefits  the  belligerent  solely  responsible 
for  comm.encing  a  war  ought  not  to  be  defended  on  the 
ground  of  neutrality. 

Second.  The  second  proposition  appears  equally  incontro- 
vertible. Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  difficult  to  defend 
on  the  basis  of  neutrality,  for  repeal  will  certainly  favor 
Great  Britein  and  France.  It  will  favor  them  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  making  it  possible  for  them  to  shorten  the  dura- 
tion of  the  war.  It  viU  favor  them  to  the  extent  of  render- 
ing unlikely  an  inconclusive  outcome  of  the  war,  with  the 
consequent  certainty  of  an  early  recurrence.  Repeal  of  the 
embargo  will  go  far  toward  insuring  victory  for  the  Euro- 
pean democracies.  There  should  follow  such  a  victory  a  just 
and  equitable  peace,  with  the  erection  of  a  permanent  ban 
on  the  spreading  by  force  of  totalitarianism  over  unwilling 
peoples. 

It  may  be  said,  I  realize,  that  the  embargo  as  it  stands 
today,  is  neutral  because  under  it  all  belligerents  are  treated 
alike.  None  can  seciu-e  from  us  completely  fabricated  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  But  It  is  a  mere  play 
on  words  to  say  that  because  the  present  arms  embargo 
treats  all  belligerents  alike  and  does  not  let  any  of  them 
buy  anything  from  us,  therefore  it  is  neutral.  Everyone  in 
his  heart  knows  that  in  reality  the  entire  benefit  of  this 
policy  inures  to  one  belligerent,  and  the  entire  detriment  to 
those  on  the  other  side.  Moreover,  emphasis  has  already 
been  given  to  the  futility  of  attempting  to  discriminate 
between  the  raw  m.aterial,  the  partly  fabricated  article,  and 
the  completed  product.  As  modern  warfare  is  conducted, 
it  is  meaningless  to  attempt  any  distinction  between  classes 
of  goods. 

This  point  was  effectively  made  by  Secretary  Hull  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  last  May.  He  testified — and  I  should 
like  here  to  quote  two  or  three  sentences  from  his  statement 
to  the  committee; 

Modern  warfare  is  no  longer  warfare  between  armed  forces  only; 
it  Is  warfare  between  nations  in  every  phase  of  their  national  life*. 
Li.^ts  of  contraband  are  no  longer  limited  to  arms  and  ammunition 
and  closely  related  commodities.  They  include  not  only  those  items 
which  contribute  toward  making  warfare  possible  but  almost  every 
item  useful  in  the  life  of  the  enemy  nation.  A  nation  at  war  is 
no  le.sE  anxious  to  keep  cotton  oi  petroleum,  or,  indeed,  any  useful 
product,  from  reaching  an  enemy  nation  than  it  is  to  keep  guns 
and  airplanes  from  reaching  the  enemy's  armed  forces.  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  help  ourselves  to  keep  out  of  war  by  an  attempt 
on  our  part  to  distinguish  between  categories  of  exports. 

Further,  the  point  has  been  made  that  while  imder  the 
embargo  we  refuse  to  sell  arms  directly  to  a  belligerent,  there 
is  no  feasible  method  by  which  we  can  be  sure  that  shipments 
to  neutrals — real  or  self-styled — will  not  find  their  way  tnto 
enemy  hands.  As  long  as  the  embargo  stands,  we  must  not 
permit  any  of  the  prohibited  articles  to  reach  Canada,  a 
belligerent.  But  since  Italy  and  Russia  are,  by  their  own 
contention  at  least,  in  the  class  of  neutrals,  shipments  of 
arms  may  be  freely  made  to  them.  What  happens  there- 
after we  have  little  possibility  of  checking. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  P»resident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida"? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Before  the  Senator  passes  from  the  very 
fine  point  which  I  thought  he  Intended  elaborating,  does  he 
care  to  express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  it  was  the  absence 
and  shortage  of  wheat,  or  of  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
contributed  the  more  to  the  eventual  defeat  of  Germany  in 
the  World  War? 

Mr.  BURKE.  My  own  opinion  on  that  subject  is  very 
clear — I  do  not  know  how  authentic  it  is — that  it  was  the 
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nb^rncr-  of  ff^cd  supplies  that  brought  the  German  pf-cple 
themselves,  a  threat  many  of  whom  I  have  no  doubt  novcr  did 
believe  in  the  vrar.  to  reahze  the  :ack  of  wiscom  and  thr 
futility  of  ccnnnumg  to  support  what  their  lead'-rs  had 
f(.rc-ed  them  mto.  In  direct  answer  to  the  question  of  the 
Sf natnr  from  P.'  rida,  I  will  ray  that  it  was  the  la-l:  cf  whent, 
fts  fully  as  the  lark  of  bullets,  that  ended  ih'-  Wc/M  W^ir. 
Likewise,  from  the  other  rtandpomt.  it  n:ay  b-;*  anrued  that 
repeal  of  the  fmbargo.  with  sub.;tituticn  of  ca:h  and  carry, 
treats  all  belligerents  alike,  and  is.  therefore,  in  accord  with 
the  prinripie  of  neutrality.  So  far  as  wo  are  ccncorncd. 
any  brlligertnt  may,  when  ihe  sub-^titut.?  joint  resolution  is 
enacted,  come  with  its  own  vcs.^eis,  w.th  ca.>h  in  hand,  and 
buy  anytlunf  we  have  for  sab.  Title  will  pa.s,i  "n  our  shores 
aftVr  payment  in  lull,  the  pre.sent  little  fluiry  about  90-day 
commercial  crcd.ts  having  in  the  mtanwhile  been  .saiiif.ic- 
tcrilv  worked  nut,  of  cour:je. 

But  this  arpument,  also,  is  '^ham.  Everyone  knows  that 
the  belligerents  do  not  have  the  ^aine  capp.ritv  to  cross  the 
seas,  pay  for  their  purcha.ses.  nnd  carry  them  av/av  in  their 
own  vessels,  llept-al  cf  the  arm.;  cmbargro  vill.  therefore,  not 
operate  equally.  To  defend  repeal  upon  that  ground  alone 
does  not  carry  conviction. 

Fwr  myself.  I  have  crossed  that  bridge.  I  speak  no  more 
of  repeal  of  the  arm.s  embargo  as  an  expression  (f  strict 
neutrality,  for  it  is  not  that.  It  checi-.s  the  b-^lli^erent  whc 
row  has  a  preat  advantase.  take-,  that  advantare  away,  and 
checks  the  belii-crent  which  I,  .■^p^akins  for  myself  pcr- 
scnally.  want  checked.  If  favors  the  bellitrerents  that  I  want 
favored,  by  giving  them  the  ch  .nee  of  cominL?  here  with 
their  ships  and  buying;  cur  goods.  However,  I  ba.se  my 
defense  of  r-pral  not  on  these  prefe^enc•-^  We  should  r.n^eal 
the  arms  embargo  and  adopt  the  other  provi.sions  of  the 
sub:titu*r..  with  some  minor  niodifi^ation.s.  because  ruch 
action  will  preatly  further  the  best  interest^;  of  the  United 
States.  Th.1t  brings  me  to  rr.v  third  and  final  proposition. 
Third.  F.iactm.ent  of  the  Pittman  sub.^titute.  with  its 
reptal  of  the  arms  embar'^o.  establi.^hment  cf  cash  and  carry 
on  all  good'-  sold  to  bel'uerents,  and  the  imposition  of  rea- 
sonable restnctirns  on  Americin  shipplns.  will  further  the 
best  interests  of  '-^ur  ci  untry.  There  ar.-  many  rea.-ciis  why 
this  is  so.     I  shall  iKw  set  forth  a  few  of  th',  m. 

First,  this  policy  pives  the  largest  mea-^ure  of  a-ssurance 
attainable  that  w  will  not  beeon-'e  involved  in  the  war. 

There  is  r.o  d  ubt  cf  the  over\^helniinR  desire  of  Ameri- 
can-^ to  lemam  out  of  war,  I  respect  the  vi--ws  of  all  wlio 
differ  from,  me  as  to  the  best  method  of  accomplishin;-:  that 
end.  At  the  .<ame  time.  I  resent  the  sratement  or  implica- 
tion by  anyone  that  those  with  whom  they  do  not  agree  are 
trjinsz  to  take  us  into  war.  As  matters  stand  today,  there 
is  not  the  r;motest  possibility  that  we  will  ever  send  another 
Ainerican  exixxlitionary  force  to  Europ'.  Certainly  no  per- 
son of  sense  wants  to  do  that  or  desires  that  this  country 
should  take  any  direct  part  in  the  v.ar  that  is  now  under 
wny  or  in  any  foirign  war. 

It  is  whimpered  tiiat  the  President  is  eAn<:ciously  moving  in 
the  direction  of  war.  that  Secretary  Hull  is  favorable  to  such 
a  course,  that  some  Senators  and  others  ar;'  willing  that  such 
action  should  follow.    That  is  calumny  of  the  basest  sort. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
bra.'ka  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 
Mr    BURKE.     I  vi-  Id. 

Mr  MINTON  The  Senator  from  Ncbri.-ka  has  heard  it 
charijed  on  the  t'.ocr  of  the  Senate  this  afternoon  that  some 
Senators  are  advocating  such  a  course,  and  that  ofTicials  in 
the  departments  are  likewise  advocating  it.  Dees  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebrai;ka  know  of  any  Senators  who  are  advocat- 
ing such  a  course  in  this  country? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Senator.  R--pre- 
S'^ntative.  or  anyone  connected  with  the  executive  depart- 
ment or  any  other  department  of  the  Governmenr  who  advo- 
cates in  any  way  that  this  country  should  enter  the  v.ar.  I 
wculd  say.  to  bo  entirely  frank,  that  I  have  heard  some 
discussion  to  the  effect  that  conditions  micht  at  seme  time 
become  so  bad  in  Europe,  or  in  other  parts  cf  the   world, 


that,  for  our  own  protection,  we  mieht  have  to  engage  in 
war;  but  not  a  single  person  in  the  Senate  or  outbido  of  it, 
connected  with  the  Gn-emmcnt,  have  I  heard  express  the 
slightest  wi.^h  cr  thof.ght  that  this  ccuntry  should  be.  or  is 
In  any  present  danger  cf  being,  drawn  into  the  war.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  interruption. 

Mr.  Pr-Mdent,  we  are  justified  in  procccdins  on  the  as- 
sumption that  Congress,  the  Chitf  Exccuti\e,  all  of  our 
pe  p!».  arc  united  in  a  common  purpose  to  protect  the  safety 
and  integrity  cf  our  country  and  keep  us  out  of  war.  How 
is  »h?  pending  measure  adapted  to  secure  that  result? 

First,  by  going   to  extreme  lengths  in  ke(-pins  American 
ships,  American  citizens,  and  American  goods  out  cf  danger 
zones.     This   proposition   has   been   so    thoroughly   discuised 
that  I  shall  not  repeat  the  arguments.     Certainly  the  p'T.d- 
ing  measure  affords  the  greatest  insurance  against  involve- 
ment m  war  that  any  nation  in  the  hi.-tc  ry  of  the  v.-crld  l.cs 
undertaken.     But.  it  w:il  be  .■-aid,  we  can  do  all  of  that  with 
respect  to  everything  except  arms,  and  leave  the  embargo  in 
force    on   arms.      Th(>    difTicul'y    of    distinguishiiig    between 
cla.sses  of  goods  has  ben  pointed  cut.     It  is  a  meaningle.ss 
aiid  futile  duti-^.cticn  as  war  is  conducted  today.     It  v.i'Uld 
lead  to  (ndlcss  complications.     In  fact,  so  great  are  the  d.ffi- 
culties  'hat  careful  jtudy  cf  the  mautr  leads  me  to  the  con- 
clusion that  it   would  b.^   far   better  to   impose   a   complete 
embargo  upon  all  trade  with  belligerents  than  differentiate 
between  difftrent  cla;vs,',s  of  ycods  and  say,  ""These  particular 
good.>  are  under  an  embargo.     We  will  not  let  them  get  into 
your  hands.     These  other  goods  over  here  you  can  buy  and 
pay  for  and  take   title   to  them   in   this  country";    then   m 
between  a  great  niass  of  goods,  requiring  every  day  and  every 
hour  s'^m.e  official  of  the  Go\ernnient  to  determine  v.'hether 
they  c;me  in  the  one  class  or  the  other,  with  conslant  trouble 
and  d.Hicuky — so  gr- at  trouble  that,  far  better  than  adopt 
th"  suggestion  now  offered  by  those  who,  in  the  first  place, 
hoping  to  dt  feat  th>  amis  t_::ibargo  without  any  cciicession 
now  come  forward  and  say,  "We  can  have  ca^h-anJ-cairy 
provisions  and  everything  else  just  so  you  leave  the  arms  em- 
bargo."   Rather  than  do  that.  I  tliirik  we  will  avoid  trcublo 
by   putting   a   complete   embargo   on   everything   so   far   as 
bel  '.gerents  are  concerned. 

We  all  r^ognize  that  if  we  impo.sod  such  a  complete  em- 
bargo it  would  disrupt  our  entire  economy,  and  that  there 
are  other  object. ons  to  it. 

St  we  support  the  sensible,  clear,  easily  enforced  substitute 
of  applying  the  cash-and-carry  formula  to  all  sales  to  all 
belligerents. 

Second,  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  shorten  the  war. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  in  the  end  the  democracies  will  prevail 
in  their  slruegle  against  the  totalitarian  powers,  whatever 
action  we  take.  Bu*  without  repeal  it  may  easily  be  a  long- 
drawn-out  war,  costly  in  human  life  and  in  the  destruction  of 
the  accumulated  values  of  centuries  of  effort.  Moreover,  the 
longer  th"  war  lasts  the  treater  the  danger  of  our  involve- 
ment. Every  day  that  the  war  is  shoritncd  means  just  tliat 
much  less  pcssib  lity  of  cur  participation. 

It  has  been  said  h-.Tc  by  opponents  of  repeal  that  the  action 
which  It  IS  proposed  to  take  will  be  interpreted  abroad  as 
ca-t:ng  cur  lot  w.th  the  Allic.-;.  No  doubt  it  will  be  so  in- 
terpreted wrh:n  the  hmiits  whii  h  we  lay  down,  but  I  ^ay  tliat 
the  effect  will  b*^  a  far  earlier  jjeaee  than  could  otherwise  be 
.'ecured.  Net  only  will  it  hearten  the  democracies  of  Europe, 
not  only  wil  it  be  a  clear  demotistraiion  to  the  Nazi  and 
communistic  powers  that  they  have  more  to  contend  auamsl 
than  they  had  anfcipated.  but  it  wJl  strengthen  the  ccui.Ape 
and  the  hop*'  cf  all  neutral  nations  of  Europe  and  the  voild 
that  this  ccunTy  do-s  not  propose  under  the  name  of  ntu- 
trality  to  permit  a  law  to  stand  on  its  books  which  is  .so 
giratly  fa\X)ring  the  aggressor  nations  in  this  struggle  in 
Eu:  o::e. 

Our  sympathies,  our  moral  support,  our  material  help 
within  the  re  .tricticns  imncscd.  cv  rythmg  that  wo  can  do 
short  of  supplying  men  and  money,  should  be  done  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  as  the  most  helpful  means  of  bringing  an 
cariv  ternunation  cf  the  war  with  a  ju:st  and  lasting  peace. 
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Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  vital  to  our  national  defense. 
Wc  have  the  benefit  of  two  oceans.  But  in  this  day  an  ex- 
panse of  water  does  not  begin  to  afford  the  protection  it  did 
in  former  times.  Although  we  have  spent  enormous  sums  on 
c  ur  Navy,  we  are  far  from  having  adequate  strength  to  cover 
both  oceans.  It  will  requ.re  years  of  time  and  a  furtlier  and 
ccniinuous  vast  expenditure  to  build  up  our  defenses  on  water 
to  the  point  v.hcre  wc  can  feel  secure.  Meanwhile,  we  have 
no  cause  for  alarm  while  the  Navy  of  Great  Britain  remains 
intact.  By  submarine  and  air  there  is  today  a  serious  threat 
to  the  continuation  of  the  supremacy  of  England  on  the  sea. 
Our  own  national  defense,  our  continued  security,  require 
that  Great  Britain  retain  its  position  of  leadership.  This 
argument  does  not  require  tor  its  support  that  there  be  any 
love  of  the  British  Empire  or  any  purpose  to  help  keep  it 
intact.  It  may  be  bai.ed  on  thoroughly  selfish  grounds.  It 
cal^  only  for  a  comparison  of  our  security  and  the  integrity 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere  with  England  dominant  on  the 
S4^as  or  with  England  reduced  to  subservience  and  a  Nazi- 
Communist  alliance  ruling  the  Atlantic. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska yield  to  the  Senator  from  Flciida? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PFPPER.  I  will  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  If 
Great  Britain  were  to  begin  to  embrace  the  same  doctrine  and 
(he  same  philosophy  and  begin  to  adopt  the  same  couise 
that  the  German  Nation  has  followed  under  Hitlerism,  would 
not  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be  saying  exactly  the  same 
thing  about  the  British  Empire  that  he  is  now  saying  about 
Hitlerism? 

Mr,  BURKE.  I  wculd.  most  certainly,  and  I  am  very  sure 
that  the  Senator  from  Florida  would  be  standing  there  right 
by  my  side  and  helping  me  to  say  it  effectively.  We  certainly 
would  take  that  attitude. 

Mr.  President,  if  no  other  reason  existed,  I  would  favor 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to  make  doubly  sure 
that  the  British  Navy  will  continue  to  stand  between  us  and 
forces  in  Europe  that  I  do  not  trust  or  iispect. 

There  is  a  second  way  in  which  repeal  will  aid  our  national 
d'^fcnse.  The  belligerents  that  will  come  to  us  to  purchase 
aims,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war — to  pay  for  them 
ar.d  carry  them  away  in  their  own  vessels  and  at  their  own 
risk — will  not  receive  the  only  or  the  chief  benefit  from  that 
tra:i£act;On.  We  will  be  enabled  thereby  so  to  enlarge  and 
develop  our  facilities  for  the  production  of  these  items  essen- 
tial to  our  national  defense,  within  proper  rules  and  regula- 
ticns  prohibiting  excessive  profits  and  making  impossible  the 
development  of  a  boom  in  munitions  manufacture,  the  col- 
lapse of  which  would  cause  trouble,  that  we  can  make  our 
country  impregnable  in  the  air,  on  land,  and  at  least  so 
long  as  the  British  Navy  remains  intact,  on  the  sea. 

Failure  to  repeal  the  embargo  now  would  mean  that  w'e 
have  determined  upon  a  permanent  national  policy  of  that 
character.  It  would  be  notice  to  every  country  en  earth 
committed  to  aggression  and  war  as  a  means  of  attaining  de- 
sired objectives  that  their  prospective  victims  could  never 
purchase  weapons  of  defense  from  us.  It  would  be  notice  to 
every  country  that  prefers  peace  that  It  must  arm  itself  com- 
pletely, because  the  moment  an  aggressor  sets  foot  upon  its 
soil  nothing  could  be  purchased  from  us  with  which  to  de- 
fend itself  from  attack. 

There  is  much  idle  talk  and  foolish  sentiment  about  the 
im.morality  of  the  traffic  in  arms,  and  of  our  participation 
in  guilt  if  we  place  weapons  in  the  hands  of  others  which 
they  may  use  with  deadly  effect.  That  all  depends  upon 
whose  hands  it  is  in  which  we  place  the  weapons  and  the 
purpose  for  which  they  are  to  be  used.  If  we  arm  a  mur- 
derer certainly  we  are  parties  to  any  crime  he  may  commit. 
Ii  we  arm  an  oflEicer  of  the  law  to  defend  our  homes  and 
our  loved  ones  we  are  acting  in  accordance  with  the  highest 
principles  of  morality.  If  we  were  to  help  to  arm  an  aggres- 
sor nation  and  were  to  refuse  to  aid  with  arms  the  Intended 
victim,  then  our  guilt  would,  indeed,  be  great.  If  by  selling 
arms  to  nations  that  are  risking  everjrthlng  in  the  cause,  we 
can  aid  in  the  struggle  to  restrain  and  hold  within  bounds 


the  spread  of  nazi-ism  and  communism,  then  I  am  willing 
to  share  whatever  guilt  anyone  may  choose  to  say  is  involved 
in  such  a  course. 

Mr.  President,  on  that  point,  as  to  the  sentiments  expressed 
witli  regard  to  the  "immorality"  of  repealing  the  embargo  on 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war,  I  have  a  letter 
from  my  home  State  of  Nebraska  which  I  should  like  to  read, 
as  well  as  my  answer: 

De.\r  Senator  BtniKE:  •  •  •  Tills  world,  after  all.  Is  not  so 
ip.'ge.  Suppose  that,  for  the  sake  of  illustration,  we  thlr\k  of  the 
farmers  of  some  certain  community  as  representing  the  nations  of 
the  earth, 

Wc  will  represent  three  of  these  farmers  by  the  letters  A,  B,  and 
C.  Now  suppose  that  farmers  A  and  B  have  a  heated  dispute  con- 
cern irg  a  line  fence.  After  the  argument  farmer  A  drives  over  to 
neighbor  C,  vhere  he  tells  about  his  trouble  and  offers  him  a  good 
price  for  his  shotgun  and  some  shells  with  which  ho  intends  to  kill 
neighbor  B  Farmer  C  replies.  "It's  a  deal  if  you  will  pay  me  the 
cash."  Farmer  A  also  makes  a  purchase  of  some  kerosene  with 
which  to  set  Are  to  neighbor  B's  house  and  he  buys  some  poison  to 
put  in  candy  to  give  to  neighbor  B's  children  becaui>e  he  does  not 
like  their  father. 

We  do  not  do  things  halfway  in  Nebraska;  we  go  the  whole 
way.     I  Laughter.] 

After  farmer  A  drives  out  of  C's  yard  farmer  B  comes  in  and  tells 
neighbor  C  that  farmer  A  and  his  family  should  be  wiped  off  of  the 
faco  cf  the  earih.  He  offers  and  pays  farmer  C  a  good  price  for  his 
30-30  rifle,  seme  shells,  kerosene,  and  what  v.-as  left  cf  thr'  poison. 

New,  Senator  Btjrice,  can  you  feature  a  single  individual  in  the 
entire  State  of  Nibra.=ka  outside  of  an  insane  iw^yltim  who,  knowing 
what  his  neighbors  intended  to  use  this  equipment  for.  would 
willingly  sell  it  to  them?  It  seems  to  mc.  Senator,  that  thi.-:  is  just 
exactly  the  kind  cf  a  person  that  you  are  making  out  of  the  United 
States  of  America  if  ycu  permit  the  arms  embargo  to  be  lilted. 

I  have  jotted  dov.'n  here  the  answer  I  made : 

We  take  your  characters,  farmers  A,  B,  and  C.  Farmer  A,  as  the 
result  of  economic  d'stress,  ill  health,  porverscness  cf  human 
nature,  or  whatever  the  cause  may  be.  becomes  demented.  He 
meets  farmer  B  and  tells  him  that  the  next  day  at  noon  he  Is 
going  to  farmer  B's  house,  fully  armed,  and  with  a  few  hoodlums 
to  help  him,  that  he  and  his  associates  are  going  to  kill  farmer 
B.  a.ssault  his  wife  and  daughter,  and  hurn  his  hovi.se  and  barn. 
Parmer  B  tells  farmer  C  that  he  has  followed  the  paths  of  peace, 
that  he  has  no  arms,  neither  rifle,  shotgun,  or  pistol.  That  he 
knows  farmer  A  Is  supplied  with  all  the  things  necessary  to  carry 
out  his  dir-?  threat.  Parmer  B  pleads  with  farmer  C  to  sell  him 
for  ca-=h.  or  loan  him.  the  arms  with  which  to  defend  himself,  his 
loved  ones,  and  his  property. 

My  dear  Mr.  ,  can  you  feature  a  single  citizen  In  Nebraska 

outside  of  an  Insane  asylum  who  would  not  willingly  furnish 
farmer  B  the  means  of  defending  the  things  that  are  dearest  In 
life  to  him?  Do  you  think  farmer  O  would  be  deterred  from  so 
doing  because  of  the  probability  that  farmer  A  would  consider  hl« 
act  unneutral? 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  merit  whatever  in 
either  illustration,  and  by  the  same  token  there  Is  a  com- 
plete lack  of  merit  in  all  the  loose  talk  that  is  indulged  about 
the  crime  of  placing  instruments  of  death  in  the  hands  of 
another  people;  a  crime  to  give  the  means  of  defense  to  a 
people  who  are  defending  their  hbertles,  defending  the  lives 
of  themselves  and  their  families  and  their  property,  every- 
thing they  hold  dear.    I  say  it  is  anything  but  a  crime. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  we  are  to  base  the  discussion  of  the 
question  of  the  arms  embargo  or  the  sale  of  arms  on  the 
ground  of  immorality — ^that  is,  that  it  is  immoral  to  permit 
the  sale  of  such  arms — can  it  be  said  that  it  is  any  more 
immoral  to  sell  arms  than  it  is  to  buy  arms,  because  one  who 
buys  them  is  in  all  likelihood  the  first  who  will  use  them? 

Mr.  BURKE.    He  is  certainly  tarred  with  the  same  stick. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  If  our  Nation  were  attacked  by  an 
aggressor,  in  which  case  we  needed  to  buy  arms  from  some 
other  nation  in  order  to  defend  ourselves,  is  there  a  Senator 
or  any  other  American  citizen  who  would  take  the  position 
that  it  would  be  immoral  for  the  United  States  to  buy  arms 
wherever  we  could  find  them?  And  does  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  need  them  and  that  we  are  powerful  have  any  effect 
whatever  upon  the  question  of  the  morality  or  the  immorality 
of  the  transaction? 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  think  the  Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  I 
think  it  would  be  possible  for  us  to  go  one  step  further  and 
say  that  if  it  is  immoral  to  sell  arms,  it  is  certainly,  as  the 
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Senator  says,  imincral  to  buy  them.  V.'hy  Is  it  not  equally 
immoral,  perhaps  even  more  so,  to  make  arms,  to  mako  any 
death-dealin?  weapons  of  any  kmd?  And  yet  is  there  a  Sen- 
ator who  has  not  voted  at  every  session  cf  Con.^rc- s  enormcu.s 
appropriations  for  the  very  purpose  of  makinc  iiiotruments 
of  death — these  terrible  things  that  we  mu,t  net  permit  to 
come  into  the  hand.~  of  people  defendincr  their  liberties? 

Mr.  ADAMS.     Mr.  President,  will  Uie  Senator  ykld? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  In  respect  to  the  inquiry  whe*her  (here  is 
imm.orality  In  tho  sale  of  death-d'^almp  impk'm'^r.ts,  it  Nvjuld 
seem  to  me  that  it  is  fully  as  Immoral  to  sell  them  in  t:m'^-  of 
peace  as  in  times  cf  war:  and  I  may  add  that  if  it  was  .m- 
moral  to  sell  munitions  on  the  3d  of  September,  it  was 
Immoral  to  sell  them  on  the  1st  of  September.  In  other 
wards,  under  the  present  situation  it  was  proper  for  us  to  sell 
mun.tions  to  Poland  when  they  were  not  needed,  a::d  immoral 
to  sell  them  to  Poland  when  she  was  invaded. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Certainly.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  is 
ab.->olu'ely  correct. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieWi* 

Mr.  BL'P.KE.     I  yield  lo  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  has  been  interrupted  so  many 
timrs  I  h"sitate  to  interrupt  him  but  shall  do  so  one  more. 
I  know  how  difSeuIt  it  is  to  make  an  ana!cs..  that  fits  all 
que.'-ticns  on  all  fours.  Tlic  Senator  has  been  miakmg  an  ab.e 
stattmcnt  with  respect  lo  what  may  be  called  unn^utrality  on 
the  part  cf  our  country.  I  Vvcndcr  if  an  illustration  would  not 
depict  the  ^o-ca!l^■d  unncutrality  in  cur  posiMon.  an  illustra- 
tion of  men  ensajred  in  nif.nal  combat,  v.T.ich  ha.s  been  us^.d 
by  tl-.f  Senator  from  Nebraska  and  by  others  in  th"  debate. 
Suppeisf  two  men  wtrr  ri  mortal  combat,  and  cr.r  of  them  was 
arm  d  and  he  drew  hi.--  weapon  and  started  in  pursuit  of  the 
other  man.  Suppose  the  other  man  started  to  retreat  and 
retreated  near  where  the  Senator  was  sitting;  that  a  weapon 
of  th.'  S'^nator's  was  near;  and  that  in  defense  cf  his  Lfe  the 
man  being  pursued  riached  for  the  Senator's  weapon,  but 
b  'fore  he  could  prasp  it  the  Senator  pulled  it  away  and  said, 
'"No:  you  cannot  defend  your.self  with  my  weapon." 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  wish  the  Senator  would  relcct  .someone  else 
to  puil  the  w'^apon  away,  b^cau-e  I  certainly  would  not  do  so. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Is  not  that  the  way  cur  so-called  Neutrality 
Act  operates?  Nations  are  engp.ged  in  mortal  combat.  One 
cf  them  is  well  prepared  for  the  fight,  and  is  pursuing  its 
eiumy,  who  ccmes  to  our  shores  and  reaches  for  a  weapon. 
Under  the  embargo  we  t-ay.  "No;  you  canno'  fight  back  with 
I  ur  weapons  '■ 

Mr  BURKE.  I  think  the  illustration  is  very  apt.  and  bring.i 
cw  the  complete  fallacy  in  the  argument  which  has  been 
cflTered  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  President,  no  further  argument  by  me  is  required  to 
make  my  ix^sition  clear, 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hill  in  the  chair).  Does 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  yield  to  the  Stnaior  from  Ten- 
nessee? 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  The  S:^nator  has  been  interrupted  so 
often  that  I  dislike  to  interrupt  him  acam:  but  m  reference 
to  the  immorality  or  the  mcraiity  feature.  I  happen  to  recall, 
beinx  a  member  of  the  Appropr.ations  Committee  of  the 
annate,  that  this  year  Congress  has  appropriated  more  than 
$1000.000,000  for  the  purpose  of  k.Uing  people  in  war.  if 
necessary.  We  have  appropriated  for  the  Army  r.nd  Navy 
mere  than  $1,000,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  killing  people. 

Mr,  BURKE.  Pussibly  there  is  no  immorality  about  it  if 
we  make  it  completely  selfish. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  If  it  is  completely  selfish,  there 
immorality;  but  if  we  sell  the  arms  or  materials  to 
nation-:,  it  is  im.mcral.    I  do  net  see  the  distinction. 

Mr,  BUHKE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr  President.  I  hate  war  and  everything  connected  with 
it  I  I.~n;:  ler  the  day  when  universal  peace  will  prevail. 
and  will  strive  unceasingly  to  hasten  the  coming  cf  that 
day      I  am  opposed  to  nazi-ism  and  communism,  and  am 
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fully  convinced  that  the  future  well-being  cf  the  world,  in- 
cludmn  that  of  America,  requires  that  a  curb  be  placed  upon 
thu.>e  false  phil?.-cphii\s. 

I  find  that  a  law  for  which  I  voted,  in  the  fond  hopo 
that  It  would  aid  in  preserving  peace,  now  affords  comfort 
and  stren.gth  to  the  encmios  cf  pcac:-.  Th-refcre.  I  urge  re- 
peal of  that  unneutral  act.  I  do  not  contend  that  by  .^o 
doing,  by  taking  away  benefits  which  our  law  unwittmsly 
gives  to  cn<'  bcliigr^rent  and  ccnfernnr  them  upon  the  other, 
we  are  aetin.5  m  the'  role'  of  neutrality.  As  malter.s  have 
developed,  it  is  impo.iSibie  for  us  to  be  neu;rai.  If  we  do 
n'";h.Ir^  w:^  favor  one  side.  If  wo  lake  the  proposed  action, 
wo  f::v;,'r  the  othrr. 

Under  thc:e  eireum-tances,  we  .'^hculd  determine  what 
course  v.-ill  mote  likely  advance  the  security  and  the  m- 
tc!^rity  of  our  own  country.  What  cour.-e  will  brinn  peace 
more  quickly?  What  course  will  be  best  adapted  to  keep  us 
from  involvr^m.'int  in  the  war?  What  course  will  aid  cur  na- 
tional defen;-e  most  surely  as  the  greatest  assurance  that  v.-e 
shall  nfvcr  b-'  call.^d  unoti  to  us-^  force  to  defend  our  righ's? 
I  find  that  all  of  thcs'  de<irab'e  ?nd.s  can  best  be  attained 
b:  th'^  immediate  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  strict  ad- 
her-  nrr>  to  ca.-h  and  carry,  and  thf^  imposition  of  whatever 
restrictions  may  be  necessary  .-^o  thai  American  ships.  Amer- 
ican citizens,  and  American  goods  wiU  not  b*  exposed  to 
unnecessary  danger.  I  thr-refore  give  my  hearty  support  to 
the  P.ttman  measure,  wh.ch  is  tiult  upon  that  solid  foun- 
dation. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebra.^ka.  I 
have  ."-at  here  most  interested,  listening  to  the  very  frank 
statement  of  the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Nebra;  ka.  and 
have  been  unv/illing  to  interrupt.  However.  I  wish  the  Sen- 
ator would  be  kind  enough  to  point  out  wherein  in  the  joint 
resolution  he  tinds  the  section  whieh  he  describes  as  re- 
quiring a  ca.'h-and-carry  policy. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Is  the  Senator  directing  my  attention  to  the 
90-day  cr,mm?rcial  transaction  clause? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  I  ask  wherein,  in  any  feature  of 
the  joint  resolution,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  finds  a 
ca  h-and-carry  provision. 

Mr.  BURKE.     In  reference  to  all  the  provisions? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  In  reference  to  the  fact  that,  as  the  Sen- 
ator concluded,  hv  said  hn  was  in  favor  of  the  strict  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  of  the  Pittman  measure.  I  ask,  Where  are 
they? 

Mr,  BURKE.  Without  having  th':'  joint  resolution  before 
me,  I  cannot  refer  to  the  exact  provisions;  but  I  Will  direct 
the  Senator's  attention  to  th  m.  He  has  read  them  word  for 
word.  Does  not  the  joint  resolution  provide  lor  the  passage 
of  title  to  goods  in  thi.s  country  sold  to  belligerents? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     It  dees. 

Mr,  EURKE.    What  does  that  involve? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  want  to  know  if  the  Senator  was  basing 
his  remarks  with  respect  to  cash  and  carry  on  .>ecLion  2  ic». 
which  appears  on  page  16,  which  is  the  provision  which  has 
to  do  with  the  pas.sage  of  title. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Tliat  is  certainly  one  of  tlie  provisions.  If 
ih  Senator  will  tell  me  what  he  has  m  mmd.  I  am.  suie  the 
Senator  fr'-m  N'  vacla  'Mr.  Pittman  I  can  answer  tlie  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  may  have  the 
answer  from  the  Senator  from  NavaJa. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Mr,  President,  S'Ction  2,  subsrcMon  (c>. 
provides  for  the  transfer  of  title  to  toreigneis.  Tiiere  is  no 
question  there  with  regard  to  the  financial  transaction.  How- 
ever, turning  to  s.cticni  7  la',  we  fmd  ihe  financial  transac- 
tions referred  to.  Section  7  laJ  is  the  e.xu-ting  law.  It 
states  that — 

Whenever  the  Presicirnt  shall  have  i.'Siird  a  prorl.imatton  \ind«^r 
the  aut):oiity  of  s^ctici  1  (ai  u  «=hall  'henuft'-r  b<'  iinhuvlul  for 
any  pcrsL.n  withiu  ihc  t'nred  Stiitos  to  punha.^e.  "^eil  (  r  rxch.mpe 
bciid«,  si'cuntips  rr  Cher  obi:gat;on.s  cf  th.'  govfrnni'Mit  o'  a!iy 
slate  named  m  such  prcclamanon,  or  of  any  poht.cai  euLd.v.s.on  ol 


any  pucli  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  srov- 
eriuiiont  of  any  such  slate  issuid  aitor  the  date  oi  such  proclaniaticn, 
or  to  n-.!.kp  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  government, 
pohtical  aiibdiv:.-lon.  or  person. 

That  is  the  existing  law,  and  has  been  the  law  since  1937. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  90-day  provision  was  not  in  the 
old  law. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Just  one  m.cni'nt.  That  provision  was 
aoi  pted.  as  the  Senator  from  Mieh'gan  has  boasted,  by  a  vote 
01  6J  to  G.  But  that  was  not  all  of  the  law  for  wliich  Senators. 
including  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  the  Senator  from 
M.ssGuri  [Mr.  Cl.\rk  1,  voted.    Here  Is  the  rest  of  the  law; 

Providrd.  That  if  the  Prf.sidcnt  sh.ill  find  that  .^uch  action  will 
sr-rve  to  protect  tl:e  commeicial  or  other  interests  cf  the  UniK  d 
S'a'es  or  Its  cltlz?!:*^.  h"  may.  in  his  discretion,  and  to  Fuch  extent 
and  under  .such  regulations  ej  he  may  prescribe,  except  item  the 
fp'ratii!)  of  thu  biction  ordinary  onninurcial  credits  and  slicrl- 
timc  c,'.-lic:aticn.s  In  aid  of  Ugal  transactions  and  of  a  character 
cubtcmarlly  used  In  normal  peacetime  commercial  trancacticns. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  existing  law.  That  is  the  law  today, 
because  there  is  no  law  to  take  its  place.  Tliat  provision  was 
adopted  by  a  vote  of  63  to  6.  It  is  the  law  today.  Does  the 
Senator  wish  to  know  what  law  is  proposed? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  wish  to  know  to  what  provisions  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  referred  as  those  dealing  with  the 
ca'-h-and-carry  clause.  We  come  now,  I  take  it,  spe- 
cifically  

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  yielded  for  a  question,  but  I 
think  that  is  a  discu-ssion  which  could  very  well  go  on  at  some 
other  time.  I  therefore  withdi-aw  my  yielding,  and  now  sur- 
render the  floor. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very  sorry.  I  thought 
the  Senator  had  finished. 

Mr.  WHITE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Ml'.  President,  may  I  have  it  noted  in  the 
Record  that  the  question  propounded  by  me  has  not  been 
answered?  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  having  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  the  purpose  of  answering  the 
question,  I  had  assumed,  of  course,  that  we  were  still  discussing 
the  matter  in  the  time  cf  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  PITTI\IAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Nebra-ska  had  concluded,  or  I  should  not  have  thought  of 
interrupting  him. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thought  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  had 
turned  the  question  over  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  for  an 
answer,  which  is  yet  in  process. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Maine  yield  to  me  for  a  moment?  , 

Mr.  WHITE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  rose  and 
asked  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  to  yield  for  a  question, 
which  the  Senator  did  before  yielding  the  floor.  While  hold- 
ing the  floor,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  suggested  that  the 
answer  to  the  question  could  be  more  appropriately  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada,  continuing  to  hold  the  floor;  but, 
inasmuch  as  the  matter  developed  into  a  discussion  of  some 
length,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  withdrew  from  the  floor, 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  purpose  to  speak  at  this  time 
upon  only  two  phases  of  the  problem  before  the  Senate,  to 
voice  my  great  concern  as  to  the  effects  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure upon  these  two  aspects  of  the  general  subject.  I  have 
given  anxious  thought  to  them;  and  though  what  I  say  may 
be  in  the  form  of  affirmative  statement.  I  beg  Senators  to  be- 
lieve, and  I  especially  beg  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  of  the  Senate  to  believe,  that  I  am  voicing 
questions  which  disturb  me,  questions  to  which  I  hope  I  shall, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  receive  satisfying  answers. 

I  have  been  influenced  in  my  decision  as  to  the  penaing 
bill  in  its  present  draft,  first,  by  a  passionate  desire  to  keep 
our  country  from  war;  second,  by  a  fervent  hope  that  Britain 
and  France  will  prevail  in  their  righteous  cause.  The  latter 
hope,  however,  is  wholly  subservient  to  my  dominant  yearn- 
ing that  America  shall  continue  to  enjoy  peace. 

Our  people,  I  believe,  almost  as  one  hope  for  French  vic- 
tory because  of  our  country's  traditional  friendship  of  a 
century  and  a  half  with  this  sister  republic.  Many  of  our 
people  wish  for  British  victory  because  of  blood,  of  language, 


of  history  and  tradition,  because  of  our  common  law  smd  the 
common  political  ideals  cf  America  and  of  England.  They 
see  in  the  law  and  life  of  England,  in  a  degree  found  In  no 
other  power  in  Europe,  loyalty  to  those  liberties  which  we 
enjoy.  All  Americans.  I  hope  and  believe,  regard  Hitierism 
as  a  denial  of  eveiy  political  principal  to  which  v.e  are  at- 
tached. They  fear  that  the  triumph  cf  Hitierism  must 
threaten  freedom  of  men  everywhere,  and  the  perpetuity  of 
those  political  in.stitutions  th^at  are  our  American  glory. 

I  share  these  sentiments.  I  would  have  America  sympa- 
thetic with  the  purposes  for  which  Britain  and  Fi-ance  have 
gone  to  battle,  but  I  would  not  have  our  United  States  in- 
volved in  European  politics;  I  would  not  send  our  youth  to 
war  in  alien  lands;  and  we  may  best  assure  these  American 
interests  and  the  hopes  of  our  people  by  making  certain  that 
no  acts  or  defaults  of  ours  contribute  to  the  enemies  of  our 
beliels. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  531  Members  of  the  present  Congi'ess. 
if  my  checking  is  correct,  but  41  were  serving  in  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  at  the  time  the  state  of  war  was  declared  to 
exist  between  this  country  and  the  Imperial  German  Govern- 
ment. Of  this  nuinber.  19  only  are  now  Members  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  I  am  one  of  this  small  group. 
In  1917  I  cast  miy  vote  for  war.  All  the  years  that  have 
pas.sed  have  not  lifted  from  me  the  shadows  of  that  vote,  of 
the  ghastly  tragedy  and  the  pitiful  futility  of  that  war.  No 
man,  unless  one  of  those  who  actively  participated  in  and 
experienced  the  horrors  of  that  conflict,  can  hate  war  more 
than  do  I.  can  be  more  painfully  anxious  than  am  I  to  find 
and  to  follow  that  course  which  will  spare  us  like  days  cf 
sacrifice  and  suffering. 

I  oppose  the  joint  resolution  before  us  In  its  pending  form 
because  it  does  not.  in  my  view,  contribute  to  these  hopes  so 
near  my  heart.  Its  enactment  and  its  administration  may 
well  prejudice  the  cause  of  the  peoples  of  the  world;  and  it 
puts  in  jeopardy,  in  greater  degree  than  present  law,  the 
peace  of  the  United  States. 

How  does  it  adversely  affect  the  democracies  of  Europe? 
Present  law  forbids  the  exportation  to  belligerents  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  It  does  not  interfere 
with  the  movement  to  belligerents  in  either  foreign  or  Amer- 
ican vessels  of  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  of  civilian 
and  military  usefulness.  It  is  at  most  a  limited  embargo. 
What  do  we  propo.se  in  its  stead?  A  law  of  greater  restric- 
tion upon  exports  to  the  Allies. 

We  authorize,  in  the  letter  of  the  legislation  now  under 
consideration,  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammimition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  if  carried  in  foreign  ships,  if  title  has  first 
passed,  and  if  cash  is  paid.  We  offer  in  reality  but  a  nar- 
rowly limited  and  a  temporary  relaxation  of  the  existing 
embargo;  for  if  this  war  is  prolonged — and  the  cause  of  lib- 
erty cannot  shortly  prevail  against  the  organized  resources 
of  autocracy — this  source  of  strength  to  the  Allies  will  speed- 
ily wane.  Their  credits  in  this  country  will  be  soon  ex- 
hausted; for  those  now  existent  must  meet  not  alone  the 
cost  of  mimitions  but  the  cost  of  all  other  essential  supplies 
upon  which  the  civilian  populations  and  the  armies  of 
France  and  Britain  must  rely.  They  cannot  pay  in  goods, 
for  they  cannot  in  wartime  produce  them.  They  could  not 
transport  them  to  us  if  goods  desired  by  us  were  produced 
by  them.  They  cannot  pay  in  gold,  for  this  woiUd  mean 
the  further  depletion  of  their  already  exhausted  stocks,  and 
would  lead  to  dangerous  inflation.  They  cannot  pay  in 
services.  They  cannot,  in  truth,  long  pay  at  all  in  cash  or 
with  present  credits.  We  must,  therefore,  soon  cease  to  be 
the  source  of  their  supply  of  mimitions  and  of  all  other 
necessities.  This  denial  of  credits,  all  considered,  is  an 
added  restriction  upon  the  movement  of  essential  commcdi- 
ties  to  Britain  and  France. 

Next  to  be  noted  in  the  consideration  of  this  problam  is 
the  prohibition  in  the  pending  bill  against  American  ships 
entering  combat  areas.  These  danger  areas  will  embrace 
the  waters  around  neutral  nations.  They  will  include  the 
waters  around  Spain,  Portugal,  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark, 
Finland,  Norway,  and  Sweden.  The  ports  of  every  nation 
now  neutral,  within  a  thousand  miles  of  Britain,  will  be 
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closed  to  cur  .^hips.  and  th-^  possibility  will  be  gone  of 
articles  and  marpnals  of  whatever  kind  reaching  Pi-ance 
and  Biitain  by  indirect  water  routes  from  America.  So. 
while  by  this  proviMon  of  law  we  shall  cut  Britain  and 
France  from  ti^e  aid  they  miglU  rcceiVe  under  present  law. 
Germany  will  cuntinue  to  avail  herself  by  land.  a,s  .she  is 
now  arranging  to  do,  of  the  vast  resources  of  Russia  and 
Central  Europe.  In  .substantial  measure  we  close  the  seas, 
it.s  -sole  avenue  of  trade,  to  Britain,  while  land  routes  con- 


tinue open  to  Germany.     Tht-s  constitutes  a   further   por- 
tfntcus  d.CBculty  to  be  faced  and  overcome  by  Britain  and 

Prance. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  to  complete  the  strangulation  of 
these  two  nations,  it  is  proposed  to  prohibit  American  .ships 
fiom  carrying  to  them  directly  any  articles  or  materials 
whatsoever.  By  present  law  our  veisels  may  transport  all 
articles  and  matenaLs  except  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war:  they  may  carry  a  multitude  of  other  things 
Vviiich  combatants  and  noncombatants  aLke  must  have.  We 
now  are  to  deny  this  right  of  purchase  and  transportation. 
What  must  the  result  be?  It  m.ust  be  a  still  furih-r  re- 
striction of  opportunity,  a  further  denial  of  supplies  to  the 
Allies,  France  and  Britain. 

In  the  last  w-.r  Britain  had  miore  ships  than  she  has  to- 
day, yet  she  and  her  Allies,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  neutral 
maritime  nations  of  the  world,  could  not  then  meet  the 
problem  of  tran.sportation  of  vital  supplies.  With  the  with- 
drawal of  many  foreign  ships,  we  saw  our  decks  and  ware- 
houses, the  terminals  of  cur  great  pov^s.  and  freight  cars 
stretching  for  miles  into  the  interior  filled  to  overflowing 
with  the  products  of  the  farms,  the  forests,  the  mines,  and 
the  factories  of  America,  and  we  saw  moved  to  the  markets 
of  the  w(>rld  only  those  things  which  belligerents  were 
able  and  willing  to  take. 

With  no  American  ships  in  the  foreign  trade,  and  with 
foreign  vessels  not  freely  available,  the  rate  on  cotton  con- 
signed to  Liverpool  mounted  from  35  cents  per  100  pounds 
tonsil,  on  wheat  from  8  cents  to  $1.36  per  bushel,  on  flour 
from  10  cents  to  $1  per  hundredweight,  and  general  cargo 
rates  moved  to  10  times  their  normal  figure.  Today  213 
American  s-h^ps,  of  more  than  1.438.000  tcn:^  are  in  the  serv- 
ice of  belligerent  ports,  and  we  are  now  a.skrd  through  the 
pending  measure  to  remove  them  therefrom  and  to  deprive 
the  democracies  of  their  services  and  of  the  supplies  essen- 
tial to  their  success  now  carried  by  these  vessels. 

Tlie  want  of  Am'^rican  ships  in  the  last  war  and  th-^  in- 
abil'lty  of  the  Allies  to  adequately  meet  their  transportation 
needs  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  our  vast  shipbuilding 
program  of  war  days,  during  which  we  constructed  approxi- 
mately 2.500  sh'ps.  of  ten  and  one-quarter  million  tons,  and 
at  a  cost  of  three  and  one-half  biH*on  dollars. 

Tlie  senior  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  W.^gnerI  yes- 
terday stated  to  the  Senate  that  in  the  30  months  between 
the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  January  1917  less  than 
10  percent  of  American  exports  to  the  then  Allies  were 
armaments  covered  by  cur  present  embargo  lav/,  the  law 
wl-.ich  it  IS  proposed  to  repeal.  It  folLws.  then,  that  90 
percent  of  these  enormous  exports  were  articles  and  mate- 
rials which,  under  our  existing  law.  American  vessels  could 
legally  transport.  There  is  no  suggestion  that  these  propor- 
tions have  clianged  or  would  undergo  change  in  the  future. 
We  have,  then,  the  proposition  to  substitute  for  this  present 
.situation  the  right  in  foreign  ships  to  carry  10  percent  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and  the  denial  to 
American  ships  of  the  right  to  transport  either  this  10  per- 
cent or  the  90  percent  of  legitimate  commerce.  And  we  call 
that  lifting  an  embargo.  If  we  take  from  the  service  of 
belligerent  ports  this  approximate  million  and  one-half  tons 
of  American  vessels  now  sailing  to  them.  Britain  and  France 
will  again  face  and  will  feel  even  more  acutely  .hose  shortages 
which  tried  their  souls  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Today 
Britain  and  France  need  these  American  ships  infinitely  more 
than  they  needed  them  in  the  days  of  the  World  War. 

If  we  in  America  wish  to  announce  to  the  wcild  that  we  are 
withdrawing  our  ships  in  order  to  lessen  our  risks,  we  shall  be 


cfTering  a  reason,  if  not  a  justificatim.  for  rur  cour;":  but 
when  we  cfTcr  Uie  Irgiolation  before  u^,  with  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  repealing  the  present  embargo,  with  the  expressed 
in'ent  of  withdrawing  pr.-sent  allefcd  transportation  advan- 
tage from  Germany,  and  of  making  available  to  the  .sea 
powers  the  advantage  which  is  their  natural  right  b'/'cause  of 
their  geograrihical  location  on  the  sea,  we  are  indulging  in 
prettn.se  which  docs  violcrce  to  the  facts  of  the  situation. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  should  be  thefirivikge  of  the  dis- 
tingii:--hcd  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr.  B.fiLEvl, 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee  of  this  body,  to  first 
diiCirs,  as  fully  as  he  wi.-hes,  the  effects  of  the  pending  meas- 
uro  upcn  the  Americant  merchant  marine  and  upon  the 
effort.s  of  the  Congre;>s  in  behalf  thereof.  I  yield  my  inclina- 
tion to  express  my  v.ews  tlurecn  to  his  first  right  and  to  his 
surpassing  ability"  I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  only  to 
express  my  conviction  that  in  this  proposed  It  gislation  v,-e  are 
depriving  American  business  and  agriculture  of  their  export 
r.iarket:  wo  are  preventing  cur  people  from  receiving  th.o.se 
im.pcrt  necessities  which  com.e  in  American  bottoms  from 
belligerent  ports  and  from  neutral  nations  as  well,  all  with 
resulting  di.'-ruption  of  cur  dom^^stic  economy:  we  are  adopt- 
ing a  policy  wh'ch,  if  persi.sted  in,  must  keep  from  the  Allies 
th-.r  life-giving  supplies,  a  policy  which  in  time  must  prove 
their  undoing. 

Mr.  Prtiident.  I  am  not  advi.sed  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
abject  propo.sal  of  surrender  of  American  rights,  this  cruel 
withdrawal  of  the  opportunity  of  Britain  and  France  fo  obtain 
sustaining  supplies.  I  only  know  that  it  is  not  urged  in  the 
public  recommendations  of  our  Secretary  of  State:  that  there 
is  not  authority  for  it.  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  public 
statement,  written  or  oral,  of  the  President.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  make  contribution  to  such  consequences. 

The  second  reason  for  my  opposition  to  the  pending  m^^as- 
ure  as  now  drafted  is  m.y  conviction  that  it  violates  our  neu- 
trality and,  in  its  enactment,  is  a  greater  threat  to  our  peace 
than  there  can  be  in  present^law. 

Today  we  are  a  n'^utral  nation.  By  statute  passed  in  days 
of  peace  we  restricted  the  rights  of  our  nationals  and  we 
announced  to  the  world  our  rule  of  conduct  in  the  event  of 
war.  We  now  propose,  war  existing,  to  i^lter  both  the  rights 
of  our  own  people  and  these  world  relationships  as  well.  Au- 
thorities disagree  as  to  the  right  of  a  neutral  nation  to  do  the 
latter.  I  believe  the  weight  of  American  and  British  author- 
ity is  that  such  action  in  such  circumstances  constitutes  a 
breach  ot  neutrality. 

I  pa£s  over  that  controversial  question  without  argument, 
but  with  the  observation  that  I  cannot  accept  as  valid  the 
suggestion  now  made  that  the  introduction  in  the  Congress 
of  If-gislaticn  designed  to  modify  the  previously  existing 
world  relationships  is  authoritative  notice  of  a  purpose  to 
change  these  relaTionships,  and  that  ther^^by  th'^y  are 
chanced.  Tlie  intent  of  the  Congr»\^s  is  found  in  its  com- 
pleted acts,  not  in  the  abortive  purpose  of  some  Members 
of  the  Congress.  As  thf  record  stands,  one  branch  of  the 
Congress  passed  a  bill  including  an  embargo  and  the  other 
branch  failed  to  act  at  all.  Never  before  has  it  been  insisted 
that  the  refusal  or  the  failure,  as  ycu  pleai'..  to  act  in  one 
.ser>sicn.  was  notice  of  an  intent  to  act  in  any  particular  man- 
I  ner  or  to  act  at  all  in  a  later  session.  The  only  logical  con- 
clusion to  be  drav.-n  from  the  inaction  of  la.^t  July  is  that 
there  were  not  th^n  available  the  necc-.sary  votes  to  brinu 
action.    This  is  tne  only  notice  given  to  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  b<'lieve  that  ali  v;riters  and  students  agree 
that  impartiality  is  the  very  heart  of  neutrality.  Partiality 
is  a  contradiction  of  neutrality.  When  a  statute  speaks  in 
terms  of  partiality  and  when  partiality  follows  from  its  ap- 
plication, there  is  no  neutrality.  We  have  btfore  us  a 
measure  which  forbids  an  American  ship  to  carry  any 
articles  or  m.aterials  v.hatsoevcr  to  belligerent  states,  but 
with  the  express  exc-^ption  that  American  vessels  may  trans- 
port anything  and  everything  to  Canada,  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents. This  exception  is  partial  in  its  terms  as  bi'tween  the 
bellii-erent  naticns.  It  is  partial  in  its  purpose.  It  will  be 
partial  in  its  effects.    It  assures  sympathy  and  material  aid 
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to  one  of  the  belligerents.  The  only  justification  urged  in 
its  tnhalf  is  that  there  is  no  risk  to  us  involved  in  such  a 
statute  and  in  the  action  authorized. 

Mr.  President,  the  absence  of  risk  to  a  nation  in  its  course 
of  action  is  not  the  touchstone  of  neu^raUty.  If  we  enact 
the  proposed  kgi.-lation  as  now  written,  we  make  cause  with 
a  suigl"  beilireitnt.  We  justify  the  charge  that  we  have  be- 
come a  participant  in  the  confiict.  I  should  have  greater  re- 
spect for  our  pc:;ition  if  we  frankly  declared  that  to  be  our 
purpose.  I  cannot,  however,  believe  that  to  be  respect  for 
neutrality  or  the  path  to  a  more  assured  pe^cc. 

Ml-.  President,  the  pending  joint  resolution  profe.'-ses  to 
repeal  an  existing  embargo  law.  It  does  so  in  t^^e  letter,  but 
In  ita  substance  it  imposes  more  onerous  restrictions  upcn 
our  ancient  rights  of  free  shipment,  and  militates  directly 
agpinst  belligerents  wholly  dependent  upon  sea  transporta- 
tion, those  belligerents  to  whom  America's  sympathy  goes 
out.  It  makes  pretense  of  respect  for  our  neutral  obliga- 
tions, but  it  is  unneutral  in  that  it  gives  aid  to  one  belligerent 
and  denies  like  aid  to  all  other  belligerents.  It  makes  no 
contribution  to  our  peace  that  is  not  overbalanced  by  this 
provocation  of  partiality  and  participation  in  behalf  of  a 
.single  belligerent.  It  speaks  in  teiins  of  cowardly  abandon- 
ment of  rights,  a  suixendcr  without  precedent  in  our  national 
life. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  resisons  I  am  constrained  to 
vote  against  the  proposed  legislation  in  its  present  form. 
My  final  action  will  depend  upon  the  final  form  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

RECESS  f 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5  o'clock  and  27  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Thursday, 
October  12,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridian.  i 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  11,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Most  merciful  God,  as  Thy  children,  we  supplicate  a 
Father's  blessing.  Like  streams  of  water  in  a  dry  and 
thirsty  land,  so  have  been  Thy  benedictions.  To  Thee  we 
lift  cur  grateful  hearts,  for  Thou  are  not  far  from  us  at  any 
time:  may  we  set  them  before  Thee  to  be  chastened.  Enable 
us,  dear  Lord,  to  apply  our  days  unto  wisdom,  for  we  know 
how  the  fortunes  of  life  change.  Melody  of  song  becomes 
the  voice  of  lamentation;  falling  tears  take  the  place  of  happy 
laughter;  the  strong  become  ill;  and  the  joy  of  life  is  turned 
to  aching  grief.  O  Divine  One.  help  us  not  to  be  cast  down, 
for  as  our  day  is  so  shall  our  strength  be.  Oh,  may  the  vision 
never  fade  nor  the  inner  light  fail.  Spread  Thy  covering 
wings  around  till  all  our  hardships  cease.  In  the  blessed 
name  of  Jesus.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committe  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  Joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following  title, 
which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  to  make  provision  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

JOINT    RESOLtmON    PRESENTED    TO    THE    PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  B.lls,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of 
the  following  title: 


H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  to  make  provision  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

PERMISSION   TO  ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  Gore  I , 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  HoiLse  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  evening  a  speech  was 
delivered  in  New  York  City  before  the  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention by  my  fellow  townsman  and  distinguished  predeces- 
sor, the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull,  Secretary  of  State,  which 
is  so  typical,  in  its  wisdom  and  in  its  unswerving  devotion, 
to  a  sincere  conviction,  of  that  eminent  southern  gentleman, 
who  has  no  peer  in  statesmanship  in  the  world  today,  that 
I  ask  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  and  to  Include  it  therein. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  Hull's  speech  is  as  follows: 

NEW    PROBLEMS    IN    OUR    COMMERCIAL    AND    FINANCIAL    RELATIONS    WITH 

OTHER    NATIONS 

Less  than  a  year  ago,  when  I  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the 
last  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  the  minds  of  all  of  us  were 
preoccupied  with  the  ominous  increase  of  tension  among  nations 
in  several  parts  of  the  earth,  which  was  fa.st  darkening  the  world 
horizon.  We  were  all  acutely  conscious  of  the  imperative  need  of 
doing  everything  possible  to  decrease  International  tension  and  to 
strengthen  the  forces  of  peace. 

L'niortunately.  these  efforts  failed.  For  nearly  6  weeks  now,  the 
red  flames  of  war  have  been  raging  In  the  heart  of  the  European 
Continent.  No  one  can  tell  how  much  of  what  mankind  holds 
most  precious  will  be  destroyed  before  the  conflagration  subsides, 
nor  what  remnants  of  foundations  upon  which  to  rebuUd  civiliza- 
tion and  progress  will  remain. 

In  this  new  situation  our  first  and  most  sacred  task  Is  to  keep 
our  country  secure  and  at  peace.  Toward  the  accomplishment  of 
that  task,  our  Government  Is  devoting  every  ounce  of  energy  and 
vigilance.  We  are  happy  that  the  other  American  republics  are 
equally  determined,  together  with  us,  to  ward  off  war  from  the 
shores  of  the  Weftern  Hemisphere. 

It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  will  succeed  in  this  endeavor,  and 
that  our  nations  will  not  be  engulfed  in  the  catastrophe  of  war. 
Yet  even  though  we  remain  at  peace,  we  cannot  escape  the  far- 
reachlrg  consequences  of  a  widespread  major  war. 

Within  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us  a  great  war  was  fought.  Its 
fearful  effects  and  repercussions  are  Indelibly  impressed  upon  our 
memories.  Its  disastrous  aftermath  is  still  before  us  In  sharp 
relief. 

We  have  witne.ssed  the  stupendous  difficulties  Involved  in  restor- 
ing the  order  of  peace  out  of  the  chaos  ol  war.  and  the  price  which 
mankind  must  pay  for  failure  to  give  proper  direction  to  efforts  of 
reconstruction  after  a  period  of  protracted  hostilities.  The  most 
striking  feature  of  the  two  decades  which  elapsed  between  the  out- 
break of  the  present  war  in  Europe  and  the  termination  of  the  last, 
was  the  widespread  and  appalling  disregard  of  Those  fundamentals 
in  the  rcl.Ulcns  among  nations  upon  which  alone  the  work  of 
reconstruction  could  successfully  be  carried  cut. 

In  no  phase  of  life  was  this  failure  to  recognize  fundamental  con- 
ditions and  nqutrements  more  pronounced  than  in  the  field  of 
International  ecrjnomic  relations.  Only  through  vigorous  and 
healthy  trade  was  it  possible  for  the  natlon.s  of  the  world  to  utilize 
to  the  utmost  the  natural  resources  of  our  globe  and  the  unceasing 
progress  of  modern  science  and  technology  for  the  purjxise  cf 
making  good  the  deslructicn  wrought  by  the  war  and  of  laying  the 
foundations  for  the  future  advancement  of  the  human  race.  In- 
stead, by  entering  upon  the  road  of  narrow  nationalism,  by  build- 
ing up  a  constantly  extending  network  of  trade  restrictions,  by 
forcing  trade  away  from  the  channels  of  natural  advantage,  the 
nation-s  of  the  world  not  only  faUed  to  correct  the  profound  mal- 
adju<:tments  Ix'queathed  by  the  war,  but  created  new  and  even  more 
proiound  dislocations. 

These  maladjustments  and  dislocations  were  In  large  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  unprecedented  economic  crisis  which  struck  the 
world  with  the  impact  cf  a  hurricane  at  the  end  of  the  IQSO's.  And 
even  then.  Instead  of  reversing  the  direction  of  theu-  policies,  mosit 
nations  merely  mtensifled  their  suicidal  movement  toward  narrow 
economic  nationalism. 

The  inevitable  consequence  was  that  world  production  was  held 
back,  purchasing  power  within  and  among  nations  was  Impaired, 
and  the  human  race  was  forced  to  subsist  on  a  level  of  material 
welfare  far  below  that  which  was  practicable  and  feasible  on  the 
basis  of  an  intelligent  organization  of  International  economic  rela- 
tions. Narrow  economic  nationalism  contributed  greatly,  In  recent 
years,  to  a  weakening  of  social  stability  within  nations,  and  to  a 
growing  deterioration  of  morality  In  international  relations.  Out  of 
i   these  conditioiis  sprang  the  roots  of  the  present  armed  conflict. 
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As  wp  n'W  pirer  upon  a  new  perlcd  r,f  wldepprt --xd  war.  lo  be 
ffll  w  d  wicr.pr  nr  l:Uer  by  a  new  ptrlod  of  reco:istructlon,  we 
?hf  u:d  c instantly  f.ev^i  before  us  the  leFsons  of  ti.e  sad  pxprrlence 
of  tl>'  pH.^t  quarter  of  a  century  In  the  iconnni-.c  fie:d.  two  sots 
oi  pr.;lji'n.i  c.  i.irt.nr  us  today  The  first  involves  the  conduct  cf 
cur  commi-rcial  and  (jmoral  tconomic  relations  with  ether  naiicns 
dunni?  the  w.ir  itself  Tlie  second  relates  to  the  ta-^k  of  pr  >para- 
l;f:n  for  the  rt-c<'nstrur'l::n  ef.nrt  after  the  teiminatlon  (.f  hostuif.es 
In  dealing  w:th  the  first  of  the^  two  sets  of  problems,  it  u  nects- 
rary  i>:  di  -ii^u-ui  h  lx-we"n  three  area., :  Th'^  belliJt^rent  nations, 
'  he  ne':tral  nations  outMde  the  Western  Hrm'.sphcre.  and  the 
Ami  .-.can  nati  )ns  In  each  case,  there  are  tfrtam  cnsfquences 
which  we  h  ive  no  chfjice  but  to  nrcept,  and  certain  considerations 
wh:ch  sl.t  uld  guide  our  policy  and  action. 

Our  trade  and  general  economic  relations  with  the  belligerents 
mu^.of  n<ct.-.-,Mty.  be  pover:.ed  by  two  primary  lar-tnrs  The  vital 
ff  qulremcnts  of  our  position  as  a  neutral,  and  the  exigencies  )f  the 
war  suuati'Mi  The  flr-t  of  these  factors  lnipo.ses  up*  n  us.  as  our 
wisest  ai.d  safe.-t  course,  nonparticipation  in  the  cunflict.  and  an 
Impartial  attitude  t  iward  the  two  groups  r{  anta-^<inis*>  Such  a 
crur«e  fjf  true  neulralitv  leaves  us  entirely  free  to  trade  in  all  rom- 
midaws  w.th  both  ■^ides.  within  such  limltaticn.s  as  may  b«' 
Ugrimately  intruducrd  by  the  belligerents  under  the  rviles  cf  war, 
and  wiihui  the  further  hmltaticns  of  whatevrr  nvasures  we  may 
wisely  rho.  se  to  ad'-pt  for  the  purpose  of  eliminating  or  reducing 
the  risK  (  :  iiant"T  to  our  natmnals.  goods,  and  ships  The  s^vnd 
ftictor  has  already  cai-srd,  and  will  ciuso  inert  asii.^ly  in  the  future. 
sub-<t mual  changes  m  the  direction  and  compu..r.ion  of  our  t;ade 
with  the  nations  at  war. 

FTt'in  th  ■  vry  outlet  of  the  present  war  the  belligt  rents  have 
begun  to  <-ubu-ct  their  f..r>Mgn  trade  to  rigorous  p.ivernment  ccn- 
trols  whl.-h  hav.>  already  far  surpassed  in  canpithensivencss  and 
thnrrughnes.s  the  reculatims  put  into  iuTce  durii.g  the  earlier 
peri:  d  of  the  bjst  w.ir  The  drastic  restriction  by  the  beilig' rents 
vt  imp  irts  unessential  to  the  prcsfcutiin  of  hostilities,  and  their 
conreniration  on  impo.rts  net  ded  fir  war  will  place  before  our  ex- 
porting industries  ;-er:oiH  pn  blt-ms  <  f  adju.-itment  Whether  the 
net  result  of  the-e  factors  will  b.-  an  Increa.^e  or  a  decrease  of  our 
tctal  exports  to  Europe,  no  one  can  tell  at  this  moment  Whitever 
the  r- suit,  it  will  be  d 'termined  by  conditions  over  which  we  have 
little  or  no  c.ntrol 

Additional  lin-ltattons  on  cur  export  trad"  will,  no  doubt,  arise  if 
we  dfcicle  to  ad  'pt    a.->  a  prudent  national  policy,  a  course  cf  action 
und'T   which   our   ships   will    b.>    kept   out   of   the   z  )nes   of   danger; 
ui.d- r  wlu'ii  no  ioan.->  it-T  boUig'-renl  g'l^-ernmfius  will  be  permitted; 
and    under    which,   no  comm  )d;tics   purchased    by    'he    bellig'.Trnti 
will    be   permitted    to  be  exported    before   title    to   them    >hall    !.av<» 
bet-n  iransf -rred  to  the  fureign  buyers      H.r.^  the  deciMon  is  uithm 
our  p   wer      We  can.  if  we  so  wisli.  abstain  from  these  seif-impo.>ed 
re'tricMons    but  if  we  do  so,  it  must  b;'  with  a  cl.ar  realization  that 
we  -hall   thus  expo^  ourselves  to  the  ri>k  of  dans'erous  mcdents 
which   Will    inrr^as*'    tlie   possibility   of   our    being   drawn    into   the 
Eur.  pean  coal'.ii-t      The  executive  brench  of  the  g'vemm.ent  is  con- 
vinc»d  that   such   Inconveniences  or  losses  as  may   result   from  thU 
voluntary  curtailment  of  our  freedom  of  action   in   trade  relations 
constitute,   fr.  m   the    viewpoint   cf   the   nitional    ii:tpre-t.    a   worth- 
while  sacriace   for   the   enhanced    <ecurity   cf   our   Nation,    and   for 
the  gr.-ater  ct  rtair.ty  of  our  remaining  at  p-^ace. 

On  t:^e  side  of  inipo-ts  which  we  mirnially  receive  from  what  are 
now  l>elligerent  nan  ins.  the  war  will  also  impose  upon  us  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  diiKculty,  resulting  from  wartime  controls  of 
trade  In  this  respect,  our  Government  is  prepured  to  do  lis  utmost 
to  remove  or  reduce  unnecessary  hardships  lor  cur  business  iiiti-r- 
csts  whether  erowmg  out  cf  measures  cf  pchcin.j  trade  or  out  cf 
undue  pric  exactions 

As  regards  cur  trade  with  other  neutral  n.aticns  outside  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  our  endeavor  will  be  to  ma. mam  it  as  n- arly 
as  possible  on  a  normal  ba.^^is.  Here  our  crt-at.'.  t  difficulties  will 
arise  out  of  various  measures  of  control  ad'"pted  by  the  belligerents 
as  they  aTect  certain  .M-utral  oouniries  of  Europe  And  her*'  aaam. 
it  w.U  be  cur  pol.cy  to  steer  a  balanced  course  between  the  creates: 
practicable  pro'ection  of  our  Cvnunercial  interests  and  the  avoid- 
ance of   imprudent   ri^ks 

In  the  Wosiern  Hemisphere,  we  are  bound  to  our  sister  republics 
by  close  ties  of  mter-American  friendship  and  sclidiirrv  Not  only 
are  we  all  partners  in  the  vital  enterprise  of  keeping  our  21  nit  ions 
secure,  but  we  .■^hare  equally  in  a  com.mon  d'terinmation  to  piac-' 
our  economic  Interrelations  upon  the  soundest  possible  basis  of 
mutual  benerit 

The  other  20  American  republics  are  confronted  In  varying 
degrees,  with  much  the  same  problems  of  adjustment  to  the  ■Aar 
m  Europe  as  those  with  which  our  country  is  faced  In  order  to 
enable  all  of  us.  by  concerted  and  cooperative  action,  to  cushion,  as 
much  as  possible,  the  impact  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  im- 
pt^sed  upon  us  by  the  European  war.  our  nations  took  an  impor'ant 
steu.  at  the  Panama  conference,  toward  creating  necessary  ma- 
chinery for  this  purpose.  The  Inter-American.  Financial  and 
Economic  Advisory  Conriraittee,  which  is  to  b.",;;n  it.j  functionins' 
m  Waohln::;ton  with.n  a  few  weeks,  is  designed  to  furnish  a  m^-ans 
of  disou:>sion  and  action  with  respect  to  problems  of  trade,  finance, 
and  other  phases  of  ev'onomlc  relations  and  aciivity  winch  t»'ess  for 
solution  within  and  among  our  nations.  The  fir-t  meeting  of 
representatives  of  the  national  trea^iiries,  scheduled  to  rne.>t  in 
Guatemala  n'-xt  month  in  purruance  of  an  Important  decision 
adopted  by  the  Lama  conference  of  lai>t  ytar.  is  aiioiiier  step  in  the 
same  direction. 


S'^m':'  r'  the  American  countries  face  dilTicuUics  ari.-m;  out  of 
loss  of  European  markets  frr  some  of  their  staple  «  xports,  Some 
are  confro,nted  wi'h  inability  to  receive  normal  imports  from  ac- 
customed sources  of  supply.  Some  are  face  to  face  with  financial 
or  monetary  problems  cf  a  prc^MUg  emergency  th.^racter  We 
shall  all  benefit  in  proportion  as  our  nations  succeed,  by  coopcia- 
tlve  effort,  in  easing  or  solvinij  these  problems  and  difficulties. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  questions  of  Govrnin'mt  pohcv  and 
action.  That,  of  course,  is  only  a  part  of  the  story.  It  is  true  that 
under  conditions  of  aicrea.-ed  Government  control  of  i\. .(.[■:  and 
of  ecoiiomic  life  in  s'eneral,  which  lu-'j  charac  tiristic  of  w.irtiine 
period-s.  the  sigrificanee  of  Government  actii^n  increases  m  jr  [jor- 
ticn.  But  even  so,  in  a  country  such  a.-;  ours,  private  enteriirise, 
r-piLseni.d  by  groups  like  the  one  hero  a.->spmbled.  ccntiiuies  lo  be 
the  maini-pring  of  eC'.incmic  activity.  In  ihc  ditricult  clays  Ahich 
He  ahead.  Just  ns  In  more  normal  times,  vcur  li.itlativf,  ycur 
energy,  your  ingenuity,  your  understanding  of  the  broad  problems 
comprising  the  national  intne-t,  .md  your  willingness  to  act  on 
that  understanding  will  be  among  the  decisive  factors  in  determin- 
ing the  degree  to  which  we  shall  bo  able  to  maintain  cur  national 
weU-boing  in  a  world  bar  i.ss.'d  bv  war 

So  much  for  our  immediate  problems.  We  all  know  how  difficult 
and  how  pressing  they  are.  But  in  our  search  for  their  most 
effective  solution>  let  us  not  forget  lor  one  moment  those  broader 
and  more  far-reachit.g  objectives  which  we  must  keep  constantly 
before  us  if  the  human  race  is  net  again  to  d  lom  it.->elf,  all  too 
soon,  to  reaping  a  whirlwind  cf  Its  own  sowing 

Wiu-5  come  to  an  t  nd.  and  with  th?lr  ending  b<>?;lns  the  even 
more  diSicult  work  of  reconstruction.  If  the  sad  ..;.  ry  of  the 
last  two  decades  is  not  to  repeat  Itself  at  the  conclu-ion  of  the 
pre  ent  var,  there  n-.ust  b^  k 'pt  alive  somewhere  in  the  world  a 
cle.ir  understandlnit  t.f  the  fauurts  cf  the  r;-c<'nt  p.i-^t  and  of  the 
dang-^rs  for  the  future  if  these  failures  are  reenacted 

I  have  already  Indicated  that  one  of  the  mo-t  disastrous  J-hort- 
romings  of  the  period  following  the  World  War  was  the  nature 
of  the  commercial  policies  pursued  by  the  nations  ol  the  v;orM. 
Fortuniitely,  side  by  side  \<i'h  the  forces  v.luch  were  pu.^hmg 
nations  in  the  direction  of  increasio.g  trade  r-.sirictlon  and  tiade 
diversion,  ih'^re  were  also  operative  m  the  world  forces  which  were 
working  in  the  opposite  direction 

During  the  pa^t  5  years  our  country  has  taken  a  position  of 
leadership  m  an  effort  to  promote  the  material  v,e!l-bel:,g  of  our 
Nation  and  of  every  nation  thrciui^h  Hi''  establishment  and 
strengthening  cf  sound  and  healthy  international  economic  rela- 
tions. By  inaugurating  and  \'ig(jrously  iiiiplementing  our  recip- 
rocal trade  agreements  program  we  have  s.,ut,'ht  to  bring  about 
an  abandonm  m*  tlirr  urhout  the  wt.irld  rjf  trade  pijUcus  which  liad 
resulted  in  excessive  re.-.".riction  cf  comni'Tce.  in  an  artifi-.-ial  diver- 
Mon  of  trade,  and  thus  In  acute  economic  distress.  We  have 
sought  in  place  our  conunerce  with  the  rest  cf  the  world  up'  n  a 
ha  IS  of  t'-asonable  legulation  and  nondiscriminatory  treatment, 
in  order  to  give  business  entcrpris'  the  greatest  pos.'ible  K^cpe 
for  profitable  operation  In  foreign  trade--to  the  advantage  of  busi- 
ness and  to  the  benefit  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

T(.day.  a.s  a  result  of  tlie  war  in  Europe,  si^iine  of  the  tendencies 
In  the  methods  of  trade  regulation  v.hlch  we  and  other  nations 
have  sought  to  combat  in  recent  years  have  become  greatly  in- 
tensified That  is  an  im  scapable  ciiL-.tciu'-nce  of  the  war  situa- 
tion. But  it  does  not  m.ean  that  th^sc  disruptive  tendencies  mvist 
neces.>arily  become  permanently  established  in  mt' rnatiui.al  com- 
mercial relations  after  the  end  of  the  war. 

To  believe  that  this  would  be  likely  to  happen  would  be  to 
abandon  ourselves  to  hasty  coun.-els  of  despair  Tlie  experience 
of  the  period  imm-^diately  following  the  last  v.ar  and,  even  more 
the  exp.  rlence  of  recer-.t  years  have  demonstrated  the  destructive 
natur-''  of  such  practices  as  c^mbargoes.  quotas,  exchange  con- 
trails. unrea.->onably  high  tariffs,  and  v,irious  other  means  of  regi- 
menting and  forcing  trade  Th.-^se  practices  may  have  their  place 
in  time  of  war.  when  the  central  objective  Is  the  creation  of  the 
instrumentalities  cf  armed  force  at  no  matter  what  sacrifice  c^ 
human  welfare  There  is  no  place  for  them  in  time  of  peace, 
when  the  desired  objective  Is  the  promotion  of  the  well-being  of 
iudividuals  and  cf  nations,  for  which  a  healthy  functioning  and 
expansion  cf  international  commerce  is  an  indispensable  pre- 
recjui^ite 

If.  after  the  termination  of  this  war.  commercial  policies  char- 
acteristic ^i  extreme  tcjii omic  nationalism  should  become  domi- 
nant, then  mankind  would  eiit.T  up  in  an  indefinite  period  of 
alternating  rconcmic  (  onfllcts  and  armed  warfare  until  the  best 
attainments  of  civilisation  and  progress  will  have  been  destroyed. 
I  cannot  believe  that  this  is  the  fate  In  store  for  the  world.  I, 
for  one,  hold  fast  to  the  cor.victl(  n  that,  however  grave  have  been 
thv'^  errors  cf  the  recent  decades,  however  much  siitTenng  and 
destruction  mav  lie  ahead  in  the  Immediate  future,  th(>re  is,  lo 
all  nations.  sutflcUuit  streng'h  of  will  and  sutBcient  clarity  <  f 
vi:sion  to  enable  mankind  to  profit  by  the  cooily  lessons  of  the 
pa~t  and  to  build  upon  a  soainder  foundation  than  heretofore 

There  is  much  tliat  our  country  can  do  toward  that  end  We 
must  retain  unimpaired  our  firm  belief  that  only  through  endurinft 
peace,  based  on  internata:nal  law  and  m.  rality,  and  founded  upon 
.sovmd  in'ernational  economic  rela'icns.  can  the  human  race  con- 
tinue to  advance.  We  mu-t  cooperate  to  the  greatest  pos'^ible  extent 
With  our  s'ster  republics  of  the  Am.encas  and  with  all  other  natioir. 
to  keep  this  conviction  alive  and  t'  maintain  the  basic  principles  of 
international  good  laith.  w-;rld  order  laider  law.  and  constructive 
economic  effort. 
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In  the  eccncmic  field  the  guiding  lines  of  the  policies  which  we 
should  pursue  are  clear.  Nothing  that  has  happened  has  weakened 
In  any  way  the  vr.lidlty  cf  the  basic  ideal":  which  have  underlain 
our  commercial  policy  in  recent  years.  The  typo  of  international 
economic  relations  which  we  have  sought  to  establlbh  through  our 
rccljirccal-trade  attrr  em.cnts  ha.j  been  amply  proven  by  experience 
to  be  the  cnly  cfTccti\e  means  of  enabling  the  process  cf  inter- 
natlcnal  traclc  to  perform  fully  its  function  as  a  powerful  instru- 
ment for  the  promotion  of  eccirm.ic  welfare  and  for  the  stren^then- 
In?  of  tb.e  foil  idalions  of  endurmg  peace. 

For  the  immediate  future  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to 
maintain  and  expand  our  trade  program  within  such  temporary 
limitatlvi.s  as  m.ay  be  dictated  oy  the  exigencies  of  wartime  con- 
ditions We  are,  in  fact,  engaged  today  in  important  trade- 
agret  nient  negotiations,  notably  with  the  American  nations.  We 
shall  ne.L'lect  no  opportunity,  wherever  it  may  present  itself,  to 
expaiid  the  area  cf  our  negotiations.  We  must  not  be  diverted 
from  this  cs.=entlal  purpose  by  the  acts  or  utterances  of  those  who, 
Intentionally  or  unintenticnally,  seek  to  mislead  the  public  mind 
into  the  belief  that  our  efforts,  have  been  rendered  powerless  by  the 
unhappy  circumi'^tances  of  today. 

V.  he  n  the  war  i-  over,  we  must  stand  ready  to  redouble  our  efforts 
In  the  direction  of  eccmomic  progre.>^s.  As  the  process  of  post-war 
reconstruction  befc,ins.  the  task  of  restoring  international  trade  rela- 
ti!  ns  on  a  soun.-l  basi--  will  be  even  more  difficult  than  it  has  been 
heretofore  But  it  will  be  even  more  imperatively  neces.sary  if,  after 
the  setbacks  and  prostrations  of  recent  decades,  mankind  Is  to 
resume  its  upward  climb. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  Irttor  I  ha\e  rrccivod  from  General  Pershing. 

The  SPEAKER,     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  v,a.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  President  Roose- 
velt has  proclaimed  today  as  General  Casimir  Pulaski  Day 
to  honor  the  memory  of  that  great  hero  and  patriot  of  Poland. 
I  ask  unanimous  cement  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ark  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  theRECORD  and  to  include 
therein  a  letter  from  Col.  E.  M.  House  to  Hon.  David  Lloyd 
Gonrpe. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Theii'  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  broadcast  made  by  myself  last  evening. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.-^ent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  on  Count  Casimir 
Pulaski,  the  Pohsh  patriot. 

The  SPEAKER,     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BvR-^N  aikcd  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  mv  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  open  letter  written  by  me  to  the  Gallup  poll. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  tio  objoction. 

Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  !'  tttr  and  list  I  received  from  tiie  secretary  of  the  Southern 
Council  on  Internaiional  Relation.',  in  regard  to  neutrality. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  tbjtction. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wi.sconsm  1  Mr.  Boi  les  <  for  10  minutes  under  the  special  order 
cf  the  House  heretofore  made. 

leave  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  HOLIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come  not  to  bury  Caesar  but 
to  praise  him. 

On  Monday.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Member  of  this  House, 
great  in  his  influence  and  admired  by  every  new  Member  here, 
particularly  on  the  Republican  side,  pa.ssed  from  the  Chamber 
with  shock  and  sorrow  registered  by  all  those  new  Members. 


White-plumed  Henry  of  Navarre  had  tripped  in  his  own 
stirrup  and  been  unhorsed. 

When  I  came  here  to  take  a  seat  in  Congress  I  had  an  idea 
that  no  m.atter  what  party  hr.d  elected  a  Meniber.  he  was  equal 
in  every  way.  so  far  a.s  rights,  privileges,  and  standing  were 
concerned,  with  all  others.  I  have  never  blindly  followed 
partisanship  here  or  elsewhere. 

I  pay  tribute  here  to  the  kind  consideration  given  to  new 
Members  by  the  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  think  the  old  tra- 
dition that  a  new  Member  should  be  seen  and  not  heard  has 
been  broken  down  by  this  attitude  of  the  Speaker,  and  in  the 
name  of  these  new  Members  I  thank  him. 

But  to  return  to  my  mutton.  I  say  here  that  I  was  shocked 
Monday  when  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  whom  we  have 
loved  and  supported,  went  out  of  character.  I  would  like  to 
a:>k  that  gentleman  a  question.  Who  WTOte  that  speech?  Did 
he  write  it  or  was  it  handed  to  him  from  the  pen  of  the  smear 
piofe.ssor  of  the  dirt-spreaders  cult  of  the  Raskob  committee? 
It  smelled  like  that.  If  that  is  so.  If  that  speech  was  a  hand- 
out, used  under  political  pressure,  I  can  forgive  it.  If  it  was 
his  own.  I  can  only  think  of  those  lines: 

To  crook  the  pregnant  hinges  of  the  knee  that  thrift  may  follow 
fawning. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  also  of  the  double  character  in  In- 
gcldsby  Legends  where:  '  < 

The  prince-bishop  uttered  a  curse  and  a  prayer, 
Vv'hich  his  double  capacity  hit  to  a  nicety. 

His  lay-brother  half  induced  him  to  swear. 
While  his  Episcopal  moiety  said  "Benedlclte." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  some  things  here  I  would  like  to  have 
put  in  the  Record  in  their  entirety. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecMon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  TMr.  BollkI? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  what  is  it  the  gentleman  wants  to  put  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BOLLES.     This  entire  thing. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  The  gentleman  wants  to  put  all  of  that 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  BOLLES.     Yes;  sure. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  under  the  cir- 
cumstances we  will  have  to  object. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  I  knev  it  would  storm  you  down.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  BUL WINKLE.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  before  me,  and  it  ought 
to  go  in  the  Record,  the  documentary  evidence  of  the  work 
of  442  paid  servants  of  the  United  States  Government  who 
are  on  the  pay  roll  at  anjnvhere  from  $3,000  to  $6,000  a  year. 
One  of  them  gels  $7,200  a  year.  That  is  all  right.  They  are 
ju  t  newspaperr/.en.  friends  of  mine,  and  belong  to  the  same 
Masonic  order  of  newspapermen  that  I  do.  They  all  write 
this  stuff.  They  want  a  job.  They  want  the  pay  check  and 
everything  else. 

This  is  yesterday's  bunch  of  junk  right  here. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,     About  how  many  pounds? 

Mr,  BOLLES.  I  did  not  weigh  this.  The  only  scale  I 
have  is  the  scale  of  justice,  and  it  does  not  weigh  this  kind 
of  junk.  Now.  then,  I  have  for  a  number  of  days  collected 
this  outburst  of  political  effluvia,  born  in  the  pornographic 
mmd  of  political  prostitutes,  which  seeks  to  tell  the  cock- 
eyed public  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Are  not  most  of  those 
Hoover  hold-overs? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Oh.  no.  These  are  brand  new  new  deal- 
ers. I  will  show  you  this.  There  is  not  one  single  man  here 
who  is  a  Hoover  hold-over. 

Mr.  HOOK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLES.    I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOOK.  How  about  Chairman  Fahey,  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Corporation? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  He  has  not  a  single  word  In  here.  They 
are  too  busy  foreclosing  mortgages  on  home  owners'  loans. 

Mr.  HOOK.    He  happens  to  be  a  Hoover  hold-over. 
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Mr.  BOLLES.    That  is  all  right.    He  has  not  anything  in 
here. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Prcb?.b'^'  the  gentleman  left  out  the  Hoover 
hrld-ovfr.':.  ! 

Mr   BOLLES.     No.     The  gontleman  is  probably  wrong,  as 
Uiual. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscon-in.     Will  the  gentleman  y-.eld? 

Mr  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCH.\FER  cf  Wiscon.sin.     It  may  be  that  Mr.  Pahcy  is 

a  Hoover  hcld-ovcr.  but  he  m.UFt  have  turned  N-w  Deal  or  else 

fht  New  EKvil  control  of  the  Hom.e  Owners'  Loan  Corporation 

would  not  hav'^  selected  him  a.s  Chairman. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  He  is  loo  busy  foreclosing  home  owners' 
loan  mortpases. 

Mr.  HOOK.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr  ROLLES.     I  refu.^e  to  yield. 
Mr.  H0FF:4AN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yi'ld. 

Mr.  HOrTMAN.  The  administration  must  have  some  com- 
petent men  to  1  elp  them,  mu^t  it  not?  That  i.s  probably  why 
they  keep  Fabry. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  I  .should  suppose  that  occasionally  thf^ 
m^pht  pick  nut  som.t'bxly  who  had  both  mental  altitude  and 
working  capacity  a.s  well  as  ones  who  may  be  appointed  from 
purely  political  considf'ratrn.s. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  to  help  get  the  work  done.  After 
all.  ihfre  i>  ^ome  wvk  down  there. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Tliey  tell  m*^  that  in  my  heme  d:stri':-t  I  will 
hav.^  the  appcinrment  of  cen.-u^  enumerators,  beeau.se  the 
people  I  appoint  will  have  a  .^uffieient  amount  of  capacity  to 
make  such  erunn  re.tiuns.  They  cculd  not  find  anybody  cbe 
in  the  district  who  would. 

M'-.  HOOK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HOOK.     I  want  to  recall  to  the  gentleman's  attention 
that   It   was  under  Chairman  Fahey  that   the  attorney  was 
appointed  who   sent   out   those  franked  letters  all   over   the 
Un'ted  States  that  he  did  not  have  any  basiness  doing. 

Mr.  B0L1F:S.  He  d.d  not  put  prpssure  on  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  raise  millions  for  a  birthday  ball, 
though. 

Mr.  HOOK.  But  the  money  that  was  raised  for  the  birth- 
day ball  went  for  a  good  purpose. 

Mr.  BOLI^S.  Oh.  sit  down.  I  am  sorry  to  libel  Michigan. 
The.^e  publications  are  paid  for  by  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment. There  is  absolutely  no  way  by  which  anybody  can 
get  anything  cut  of  this  National  Capital  in  the  mail  for  any 
purpose  to  help  him  unless  he  pays  for  it  cut  of  his  own  pocket 
outride  of  the  rules  and  regulations  that  dominate  our  privi- 
leges here. 

It  is  perfectly  proper.  The  only  thing  I  regret  is  that  I  am 
not  on  that  committee  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
H.'vMiLTON  Fish,  heads.  They  did  not  think  I  amounted  to 
enough  to  invite  me  to  be  on  it.  so  I  am  not  on  it.  but  I  wish  I 
were. 

The  whole  people  of  America  stand  here  right  now  at  home 
desiring  only  one  thing,  that  the  United  States  of  America  do 
not  enter  a  war.  Every  tim.e  I  hear  abcut  this  war  proposi- 
tion I  can  see  marching  up  and  down  in  the  trenches  the 
face  of  my  dead  son,  who  was  one  of  the  victims  of  the  last 
war. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  No.  I  can  see  that  face.  What  do  you  have 
to  say? 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  The  gentleman  has  a  lot  of 
sympathy  for  the  men  that  march  in  war.  Did  the  gentle- 
man march  m  the  Spanish  war.  or  the  last  war.  or  the  Civil 
War? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  No.  I  would  have  liked  to  have  been  in  the 
Civil  War. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.     What  about  the  World  War? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     I  will  put  my  record  up  against  that  of  tlie 
gentleman  from  Missouri, 
I  Here  the  gavel  leiLJ 


Mr.  BOLU:S.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  th.'re  objection  to  the  request  of  th;e 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
Thore  was  no  cbjoct;on. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     Juot  a  minute.     I  have  this  boy  from  M;:;- 
sou:  i  on  my  neck. 

Tlierc  was  a  shavetail  lieutenant   examining  me,  and  l>e 
said  that  I  had  a  bum  eye  and  I  cculd  not  go  to  war.     Well,  I 
can  see  farther  than  the  gontleman  from  Missouri. 
I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Air.  RICH.     With  reference  to  legislation  that  will  koep  us 
cut  of  v.-ar.  may  I  say  that  the  American  people  are  moie 
intorested  in  the  fact  that  we  are  kopt  out  of  war  rather  than 
in  what  lenislation  we  may  pass  in  order  to  meet  tliat  end? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     Yes. 

New.  to  leturn  to  my  mutton.  I  wish  to  say  h^re  definite: y 
that  I  deprecate  the  attitude  of  any  Menibor  of  this  Hou  ;e 
who  would  stand  here  and  disparage  the  rharacter  or  ques- 
tion the  motives  of  any  Member  of  this  House,  particular  y 
when  he  is  so  vulnerable  in  the  mattprs  of  which  h"  was 
sp-  ak.nz.     I  do  net  like  it.     I  hope  it  will  never  occur  agai:i. 
I  hope  this  House  will  remember  that.     I  am  going  to  forget. 
I  love  this  gentleman  from  "Virginia.     I  liave  worked  with 
him  and  fought  with  him  and  helped  him  in  the  inve.stigaticn 
he  IS  making,  but  when  he  comes  here  and  talks  about  a  men 
raising  a  few  dollars  to  send  out  literaiure  ccneernin!7  p^ace, 
whether  it  be  from  his  own  ofTice  or  from  some  oiher  otfice. 
what  does  it  matter,  when  the  Govcrnm.'^nt  of  the  ignited 
Slates,  with  an  army  of  442  servants,  paying  them  about 
$240,000,  can  write  and  print  and  send  out  this  kind  of  stu:T. 
v.hieh  every  new.'-paper  editor  of  the  United  States  gives  a 
tiiree-way  play — desk  to  open  to  wastebasket.     The  wr»^>te- 
ba.^kets  of  every  newspapt^r  cf!ice  of  the  United  States  ha^-e 
had  to  be  enlarged  and  have  additions  built  oil  them.     I  knnv,-; 
I  sit  thore  myself  and  handle  this  stufT.     Nobody  prints  this; 
it  is  iunk.     But  it  does  get  into  the  hands  of  a  few  people 
who  beiieve  it  because  it  is  a  Government   document. 
Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Sp'^aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  RICH.     Are  not  the  taxpayers  of  the  country  paying 
for  the  various  agencies  that  are  set  up  in  every  department 
of    the   Government    for    the    purpose   of    sending    out    this 
literature? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Oh.  of  course;  but  there  is  no  such  animal 
as  the  taxpayer  any  more.  He  is  just  the  "forgotten  man." 
except  on  the  15th  day  of  March. 

Mr.  RICH.  Did  not  the  Congress  at  its  last  session  malte 
appropriations  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  compelling 
the  taxpayers,  whether  they  wanted  to  or  not.  to  pay  to  pat 
out  all  that  .iunk? 

Mr.  BOLLES.     Yes.     Does  the  gentleman  know  how  much 
that   amounts  to?     I  want  to  bring  out   these  figures  here. 
It  will  amount  to  $240  COO  or  more  each  year. 
Mr.  MICHENER.     Mr.  Speaker,  vdll  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  MICHENER.     Do  I  understand  that  all  of  this  mate- 
rial, piled  2  or  3  feet  high  on  the  table  beside  the  gentle- 
man, is  material  that  has  been  sent  to  the  newspapers  as 
propar^anda? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Here  is  a  bunch  right  here;  here  is  another 
bunch  right  here.  This  is  the  bunch  that  came  over  ye.-ter- 
day.  These  are  the  bunches  over  a  period  of  fc  week.  I 
wanted  to  put  thom  all  in  the  Record,  I  may  say  to  the  gent.e- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  That  might  break  the  Government,  al- 
though the  people  should  have  the  facts.  I  would  have  to 
object  to  th.at  because  the  vclumie  is  so  enormous  it  would 
cost  too  much.  But  what  I  want  to  inquire  about  is.  has 
the  gentleman  offered  a  resolution  that  the  Congress  in- 
vestigate this  mass  of  propaganda  that  is  going  out  from  the 
departments  as  Government  literature? 
Mr.  BOLLES.    No;  I  have  not,  but  I  thought  I  would. 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  It  would 
be  a  pretty  good  thing  to  do.  because  if  what  the  gentleman 
says  Ls  true  and  this  vast  amount  of  material  is  being  sent 
out  by  these  four  hundred  and  how  many 

Mr.  BOLLES.     Four  hundred  and  thirty-two. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Four  hundred  and  thirty-two  propa- 
gandists. 

Mr.  BOLLES.     Paid  servants.  ' 

Mr.  MICHENER.  No;  they  are  paid  propagandists  in  the 
several  department-s.  I  use  these  words  advisedly  because 
that  is  tlieir  puipcse,  to  propagandize  their  several  depart- 
ments, to  soil  this  New  Deal  philosophy  to  the  people.  They 
are  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Why  does  not  tiie  gentleman 
introduce  a  resolution  and  let  us  have  an  investigation  that 
is  worth  while?  If  the  Government  is  employing  432  expert 
propagandists  or  ghost  writers  to  load  up  the  newspapers  and, 
in  a  subtle  way,  influence  the  uninformed,  the  truth  should 
be  made  available.  If  these  activities  are  good,  we  ought 
to  ki\c\v  about  them  and  the  country  ought  to  know  about 
them.  What  protection  has  the  people  if  no  opportunity  is 
given  to  explain  or  expose  propaganda  put  out  by  agencies 
of  the  administration? 

Mr.  BOLLES.  I  intended  to  prepare  a  resolution,  I  may 
say  to  the  gentleman,  to  bring  in  with  this  pile  of  junk,  and 
I  shall  do  so  when  it  is  in  order.  | 

[Here  the  eavcl  fell.l 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tliere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gcntlem.an  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Ml".  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLLES.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find  that 
when  the  appropriations  bills  and  the  bills  authorizing  ap- 
propriations come  before  the  House  there  is  in  them  langviage 
to  the  cfTect  that  a  certain  amount  of  money  may  be  used 
for  this  specific  purpose.  •  i 

Mr.  BOLLES.    Absolutely. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  this  is  true,  I  do  not  see  any  cbject 
in  asking  for  an  investigation.  We  can  eliminate  items  of 
that  kind  from  the  appropriation  bills  if  we  are  willing  to 
do  so.  and  I  am  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Oh,  no.  A  lot  of  this  stuff  is  buried  under 
a  brush  heap  where  the  smell  of  the  skunk  is  not  noticeable. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Perhaps  I  am  in  error  in  saying  we 
could  eliminate  all  of  it,  but  we  could  eliminate  a  large 
amount  of  it. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Yes;  we  could,  but  you  do  not  do  it. 
CRAWFORD.  That  is  correct,  we  do  not  do  it. 
BOLLES.    No.    You  sit  here  and  vote  for  it  day  after 


Mr 
Mr 

day. 
Mr 


Mr.  RICH.  Mr. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN. 
The  SPEAKER. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN. 


CRAWFORD.    No.  I  do  not.  | 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  previous  order  of  the  House 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Yes;  if  it  is  not  taken  out  of  my  time. 
The  gentleman  declines  to  yield. 
Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  few  momehts  permit 
me  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  few  who  are  here  in  the 
Hou.'^e    today    the    manner    in    which   our    national-defense 
program  is  being  menaced  by  the  C.  I.  O.  and  the  Com- 
munists. 

While  the  President  reports  hostile  submarines  off  our 
shores:  while  Germany  warns  us  that  the  Iroquois  is  to  be 
destroyed;  while  Great  Britain jdenies  our  right  to  establish 
a  neutral  zone  as  advocated  by  the  Americas;  while  Stalin 
joins  hands  with  Hitler  and  apparenUy  prepares  to  turn  loose 
the  "red"  menace  upon  all  civilization,  we  here  in  America 
sleep  on.  blind  to  the  very  real  danger  of  the  "reds,"  who,  day 
after  day,  strike  at  the  very  foundation  of  our  Government,  at 
our  national  defense. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  fact  that  in  most  industries- 
industries  which  are  essential  to  a  successful  national  defense, 


to  say  nothing  of  the  carrying  on  of  a  foreign  war  Into  which 
only  the  most  earnest,  patriotic  efforts  of  this  Congress  can 
prevent  us  becoming  involved;  industries  such  as  coal,  steel, 
motors,  and  oil,  John  L.  Lewis — his  C.  I.  O.  has  obtained  a 
strangle  hold — is  in  a  position  where,  if  war  comes,  and  under 
the  present  plans  for  a  selective  draft,  men  in  essential  in- 
dustries such  as  those  enumerated  will  be  left  at  home  while 
other  loyal  citizens  are  sent  to  foreign  lands,  this  Government 
can  be  successfully  destroyed. 

R  ght  here  at  home  there  is  plenty  of  trouble  if  we  want  to 
look  for  it  or  if  we  want  to  see  it  when  it  appears  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  newspapers. 

Here  is  a  situation  to  which  your  attention  is  called  and  to 
which  we  may  all  give  seiious  thought  and  then  act.  The  last 
Congress  appropriated  millions  of  dollars  for  national  defense. 
We  authorized  the  construction  not  only  of  additional  battle- 
ships and  the  purchase  of  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds, 
but  we  gave  instructions  and  we  appropriated  the  money  for 
the  building  of  millions  of  dollars'  worth  of  airplanes.  We  , 
did  this  on  the  theory  that  these  airplanes  are  necessary 
immediately  to  our  national  defense.  We  did  not  authorize 
those  airplanes,  we  did  not  appropriate  the  money  to  build 
them  to  send  across  the  water  so  they  might  be  used  in  a  war 
over  in  the  other  hemisphere. 

The  War  Dcpartm.ent  and  the  Navy  Department  entered 
into  contracts  for  the  construction  of  those  planes.  Amon;i 
the  contracts  entered  into  by  the  War  Department  was  oni3 
with  the  Bohn  Aluminum  k  Brass  Corporation,  of  Detroit, 
which  has  several  plants.  This  contract  was  for  the  making 
of  bearings  which  are  to  be  used  in  motors. 

On  the  29Lh  day  cf  August  an  affiliate  of  the  C.  I.  O.  called 
a  strike  at  the  Bohn  plant.  This  strike  was  not  called  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  shorter  hours  or  higher  wages.  It  was 
called  to  force  every  man  who  worked  in  the  plants  of  this 
corporation  to  pay  dues  to  tWs  particular  union. 

The  bargaining  agent  for  the  employees  for  this  company 
was  a  C.  I.  O.  affiliate.  That  organization  made  a  demand 
upon  the  company  for  a  closed  or  preferential  shop;  that  is, 
that  all  employees  be  required  to  pay  dues  in  order  to  work. 
Look  at  this  proposition  as  it  Is.  Here  Is  a  great  factory, 
employing  thousands  of  men,  engaging  in  manufacturing 
bearings  which  are  absolutely  necessary  if  this  Nation  is  to 
be  prepared  to  defend  itself  on  land  and  sea.  Here  is  a  union 
organization  which  on  the  29th  day  of  August  1939  closed 
that  great  factory  engaged  on  Government  work  and  de- 
manded that  no  one  work  therein  until  he  agreed  to  pay 
tribute  to  it. 

Follow  them  and  see  where  we  get  if  we  permit  that  kind 
of  thing  to  continue.  Under  the  plan  of  the  President,  an- 
nounced not  so  very  long  ago  through  the  puLLc  press,  when 
the  draft  law  is  put  into  force  one  of  the  last  groups  to  be 
taken  will  be  those  engaged  in  essential  industries,  and  those 
essential  industries  are  coal,  steel,  motors,  and  oil.  So.  if  the 
C.  I.  O.  can  get  control  over  all  the  men,  as  it  proposes  to  do 
or  as  it  proposed  to  do  in  this  particular  strike,  who  enter 
those  industries,  then  they  are  the  last  to  be  called  in  case 
of  war;  and  who  goes  to  fight  the  war?  Those  who  do  not 
belong  to  these  organizations  will  be  called  first. 

Here  is  what  the  C.  L  O.  did  in  this  particular  strike,  which 
began  on  the  29th  of  August  and  continued  until  day  before 
yesterday — Monday,  the  9th  day  of  October.  They  tied  up 
those  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  bearings  which 
went  into  motors  which  the  Army  and  Navy  needed  for  na- 
tional defense.  There  is  no  question  about  it.  Stalin  him- 
self could  have  taken  no  course  to  more  effectively  hamper, 
to  have  obtained  control  over  the  production  of  articles 
which  are  necessary  for  American  defense,  than  did  this 
union.  Here  is  a  labor  organization  which  demands  that 
in  order  to  aid  our  country  in  preparing  for  its  defense  all 
men  must  acknowledge  allegiance  to  it. 

Here  you  have  in  America  an  organization  which  reaches 
out  its  hand  and  stops  the  wheels  in  the  factories  which  are 
producing  those  things  that  are  essential  to  our  national 
defense,  and  we  sit  here  and  do  nothing  about  It,  and  the 
administration  does  nothing  about  it. 
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Turn  now  to  the  situation  as  It  applied  to  the  Navy.    Tlie 
Navy  had  a  contract  for  the  construction  of  a  beanns  which 
went. into  a  motor  which  was  necessary  for  the  production  of 
a  special  type  of  airplane  which  the  Navy  deemed  essential 
for  our  national  defense.     The  bearing  could  not  be  cb:ained 
from   any   other   company.     The   Bohn   Aluminum   &   Brass 
Corporation  had  on  hand  a  lar?e  number  of  these-  bearings. 
It  had  in  its  po^ session  the  plans  and  specifications  which 
belcnued    to   the    Navy    and    the    possession    of    which    was 
necessary   if   the   bearings   were   to   be   manufactured:    and 
then  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliate — and  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  the 
C.  I.  O.  is  shot  through  and  through  with  communistic  ideas 
and  that  it  employs  communistic  methods — threw  a  picket  line 
around  this  plant  and  for  41  calendar  days  held  up  the  pro- 
duction and  delivery  of  bearings  which  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  needed,  and  by  force  prevented  the  delivery 
to  the  Navy  of  parts  which  are  absolutely  necessary  to  make 
thp  planes  that  protect  our  country.     What  do  you  think  of 
that  kind  of  a  situation?     I  go  one  step  further,  and  I  am 
makins  these  statements  on  my  responsibility  as  a  Member 
of   this  House.     When   the  Navy   of   the   United  States   de- 
manded of  this  union  that  it  withdraw  its  pickets,  and  that 
these  parts  be  delivered  so  they  could  be  put  into  the  Navy 
planes,  the  union  refused.     How  do  you  like  that?     It  is  not 
trea.«on,   because   we   are   not   engaged   in   war,   but    it    i.s   a 
criminal  conspiracy  to  overthrew  or  to  prevent  the  activities 
of   this  Government,  and   to  do  it  by  force.     In   the   words 
of  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  it  was  "a  conspiracy  to  subvert  by 
force   the   Government   of   our   country."     And    the   man   at 
the  head  of  that  strike  was  Frankensteen.     This  strike  and 
its  results  were  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment,  and   the   cfficials   of   the   company   were   called   down 
here  and  they  wore  told  by  the  War  Department  that   the 
production  and  delivery  of  these  parts  was  necessary,  and  that 
the  strike  must  be  ended.     But  did  the  Government  call  down 
the  repres;^ntative  of  the  union?     If  it  did  the  union  repre- 
sentative did  not   ccme.     Oh,   no.     Frankensteen,   sitting   in 
Detroit,  called  up  the  L^bor  Dt-'partment  and  to!d  them  what 
the  union  wanted.     And  the  strike  was  settled.     How  do  you 
likL'  that?     Who  is  running  this  Government,  and  what  is 
the  sense  of  sitting  here  and  voting   millions  of  dollars  to 
produce  planes  and  to  manufacture  munitions  of  war  when 
all  the  time  overhanging  us  is  this  red  hand  controlled  by 
Russia,  wh.ch  ;ays,  on  occasion,  as  it  did  one  day  not   m 
the  distant  past,  and  as  it  will  seme  day  not  in  the  distant 
future,  but  as  it  did  from  the  29th  day  of  August  to  the  9th 
day  of  October — 41   calendar  days — "you  may  not  fill  that 
order":  hold.ng  in  its  grasp  the  manufacture  and  production 
and  delivery  of  parts  esential  to  our  national  defense.     What 
happens    to    Frankensteen?      Is    he    prosecuted?      Oh,    no. 
Frankensteen  was  the  man  appointed  by  Governor  Murphy 
to  distribute  relief  in  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  today  At- 
torney General  Murphy  does  not  see  Frankensteen,  or  his 
hand  in  this  criminal  conspiracy.     Now,  I  ask  you.  Where  is 
our  manhood,  where  is  our  courage,  where  is  cur  patriotism, 
our  loyalty  to  our  system  of  government,  when  we  submit  to 
such  a  situation  as  this?     How  much  longer  are  we  going 
to  let  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O.,  the  Communists  within 
its  ranks,  tell  us  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  who 
can  and  who  cannot  wo^k  and  when  and  where  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours  is  to  obtain  delivery  of  articles  upon  which  our 
national  defense  depends?     Ti*ke  that  question  heme  with 
you  and  come  back  tomorrow  or  later  in  the  week  or  next 
week,  if  you  cannot  before  find  the  answer,  and  then  declare 
that  no  longer  will  we  submit  to  these  Communists  who  get 
their  orders  from  Moscow,  to  the  C.  I.  O.  which  conceives 
itself  to  be  above  the  law,  to  be  more  powerful  thr.n  tho 
Government  itself.     Hew  Ions:  are  we  going  to  sit  here  and 
stand  for  this  sort  of  a  proposition?     I  will  drop  into  the 
basket  tomorrow  a  bill  to  make  it  a  criminal  ofTense  to  pre- 
vent or  interfere  with  the  manufacture  of  necessary  Govern- 
ment implements  or  munitions  of  war:  and  I  shall  drop  into 
the  basket  also  a  resolution,  privileged,  caUmg  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  and  the  Secretary  of  War  to  tell  us  the 
facts;  and  you  gentlemen  then  can  read  the  official  record 


and  see  how  much  of  my  statement  is  true.  Then,  if  yv'U 
want,  you  can  sit  here  day  after  day  and  let  this  red  menace 
that  comes  from  across  the  sea  interfere  with  our  national 
dcfens"  if  you  desire,  but  you  will  never  be  able  to  say  that 
you  were  not  advised  of  the  dang'^r.     i Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  ot  the  geiUleman  from  Michi- 
gan hus  expirtd. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  LYNDON  B  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  a  brief  editorial  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

LE.AVE     TO    .fDDRESS    THE    HOrSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  asks 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  minutes.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  was  no  cbjcrtion. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'-^k  '.:mnimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  30  minutes  at  pie  conclusion  of  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  M.^ntana  asks  unan- 
imous consent  that  at  the  conclu.'ion  of  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich!  he  may  address 
the  House  for  30  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  :  Mr.  Rich'. 

NUMBER   OF  STRIKES  SINCE    1928 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  just  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  iMr.  HoFFM.fN  1  tell  us  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  way  of  str:k'\s  m  this  country,  and  especially  at 
a  time  when  it  is  very  imperative  if  this  country  wants  to  be 
put  on  a  proper  defense  basis,  in  order  that  it  may  protect 
its  shores  and  its  people  in  case  of  any  eventuality.  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  Conftress  or  the  American  people  want 
this  country  to  be  put  in  a  position  where  it  cannot  have 
adequate  defense.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe  that 
citizens  of  the  country  want  to  have  any  larger  Army  nor 
any  larger  Navy  nor  any  larger  air  force  than  is  necessary 
for  that  particular  purpose — adequate  national  defense.  So 
that  when  we  are  trying  to  get  our  country  on  a  footing  where 
we  may  have  adequate  defense  it  seems  that  it  is  the  wrong 
thing  for  anyone  in  the  country,  if  they  are  good,  sound, 
honest  American  cit:zens.  to  strike  in  orJer  that  we  may  not 
accemphsh  that  end.  I  think  it  ptrfectly  right  for  labor 
organizations  to  use  the  strike  method  to  secure  justice  for 
the  worker  insofar  as  they  do  not  interfere  with  the  normal 
operation  of  our  G-^vernment:  but  I  call  alti^ntion  at  tliis 
time  to  the  great  number  of  strikes  that  have  occuircd  in 
this  country  since  1928.  and  I  think  this  information  is  of 
sufficient  value  to  make  Members  realize  what  is  going  on 
because  of  the  war  that  we  are  now  having  between  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  and  the  C.  I.  O.  Certainly  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions must  be  wrong.  There  is  something  that  is  wrong  that 
will  permit  labor  that  is  striking  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual workman  to  do  things  that  are  not  only  contrary  to 
the  welfare  of  the  workers  of  the  country  but  are  contrary 
to  the  principles  involved  in  trying  to  take  care  of  our  Nation 
and  cur  national  defense. 

In  1928  we  had  604  strikes.  In  1929.  921  strikes.  In  1930. 
637  strikes.  In  1931  810  strikes.  In  1932,  841  strikes.  There 
is  an  a\crage  of  about  760  strikes  per  vear  during  the  years 
1929  to  1932. 

But  let  us  s"e  what  happened  beginning  in  1933.  Since 
the  New  Deal  has  operated  our  Government,  in  1933  we  had 
1,695  strikes — more  than  double  what  we  had  on  the  average 
m  the  5  preceding  years.  In  1934  we  had  LSr-e  .-strikes  in  this 
Cf  untry.  In  1935  we  had  2,014.  Just  note  how  they  are  in- 
creasing yearly  from  1933.  In  1936  we  he.ri  2  172  stiikes  in 
th.s  country.  In  1937  it  jumped  to  4,740  s'rike's.  Think  of 
it — 6  times  as  many  as  we  had  in  the  previous  5  years  before 


this  administration  came  into  power.     Are  strikes  a  symbol  cf   | 
£ucc(s.?     If    so,   then   this   administration   is   successful   in 
that  respect. 

In  1938  we  had  2.772  strikes.  From  1928  to  1932  there  was 
a  total  of  3.812  strikes  in  this  country.  From  1933  to  1939 
we  had  15.247  strikes  in  this  country — over  450  percent  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  strikes  over  the  last  5  years  preceding 
this  adminLstration's  ccmmg  into  power. 

Does  it  not  seem  as  if  there  was  som.ething  wrong?  Is  it 
possible  that  labor  Is  being  benefited  by  this  great  number 
of  strikes,  when  there  are  the  number  of  workers  involved  in 
these  various  lay-offs?  Labor  loses.  mr..nufacturers  lose, 
capital  lo.~es.  and  the  country  loses. 

I  war.t  to  in.sert  in  the  Record  the  number  of  man-days 
that  were  lost  during  thoS'>  strikes  and  the  workers  involved. 
It  certainly  will  convince  the  Members  of  Congress,  and  cer- 
tainly ouclit  to  convince  labor,  that  th"  method  the  labor 
uniuns  are  pursuing  at  the  present  time  must  be  wrong. 
strikes  in  United  States.  1928-38 
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Biin-aii  of  I.abfir  Statisrtos,  Apr.  10,  li«9. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man  yield? 

Mr   RICH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Would  not  the  gentleman  like 
to  discuss  for  a  few  moments  the  decrease  in  the  number 
of  strikes  after  the  time  when  the  Supreme  Court  passed 
upon  a  certain  bill?  Do  you  not  think  it  would  give  a  dif- 
ferent bearing  if  the  gentleman  would  give  us  those  figures? 

Mr.  RICH.  If  I  had  those  figures  I  assure  you  I  would 
be  glad  to  give  them  to  you.  I,  however,  do  not  have  them. 
But  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  that  there  is  something 
wrong  in  Denmark.  There  is  something  wrong  in  America 
when  there  are  the  number  of  strikes  which  we  have  now. 
If  you  pick  up  the  morning  Post  or  the  morning  Times- 
Herald,  you  will  see  listed  a  number  of  strikes  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  Look  at  the  New  York  Times  of  this  morning 
and  see  the  number  of  strikes  going  on  there.  Pick  up  any 
paper  you  want  to  in  this  Nation  and  see  what  Is  happening. 
Strikes,  strikes,  strikes  all  over.  You  will  see  that  notwith- 
standing a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  this  country  is 
being  overburdened  with  strikes.  This  country  is  being  over- 
influenced  by  radicals — men  who  come  here  from  Russia; 
men  who  have  come  here  from  foreign  countries,  who  have 
"isms"  in  their  souls.  It  Is  time  we  took  the  "isms"  out  of 
all  those  fellows  except  Americanism,  or  else  let  us  send 
them  back  over  the  ocean  where  they  belong,    t  Applause.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  the  study  which  the  gentleman  has 
given  to  this  presentation  he  is  now  making,  what,  in  his 
opinion,  is  the  primary  cause  of  that  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  strikes  in  the  latter  period  as  compared 
with  the  prior  period? 

Mr.  RICH.  My  own  personal  opinion  is  the  fact  that  we 
have  so  many  radicals  in  this  country  who  do  not  care  a 
rap  for  the  men  they  are  trying  to  work  for  in  the  labor 
unions.  They  do  not  care  a  tinker's  hoot  for  the  manu- 
facturers of  this  country.  They  do  not  care  a  rap  for  this 
country  of  ours.  All  they  want  to  do  is  pull  down  ten, 
fifteen,  or  twenty-five  thousand  dollars  a  year  salaries,  and 
they  want  to  do  everything  that  the  Russian  Government 
would  like  to  have  them  do.  They  are  the  fellows  who  are 
responsible,  In  my  judgment,  for  these  strikes.    The  sooner 


the  Dies  Committee  lines  them  up  and  we  load  them  on  a 
boat  and  send  them  overseas,  the  better  we  will  be  off.  I 
hope  I  have  the  privilege  of  going  down  there  to  help  load 
them  on. 

That  is  one  reason  I  would  like  to  see  American  boats  used 
now  for  transporting  radical  aliens,  because  I  would  not  want 
to  contaminate  any  foreign  vessels  taking  them  across  the 
ocean.  But  I  think  we  have  enough  red-blooded  Americans 
in  this  country  who  will  load  them  on  and  man  the  ships  and 
take  them  over  the  ocean  to  some  place  and  dump  them  on 
some  island  perhaps.  I  think  perhaps  the  best  place  wotild 
be  to  take  them  down  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  where  there 
are  no  inhabitants  and  leave  them  there.  We  might  send 
them  a  little  food  to  keep  them  from  starving  to  death,  but 
tl  eie  ihey  cculd  have  any  kind  of  government  they  wanted. 
They  could  do  anything  they  chose,  so  long  as  they  did  not  kill 
eai  h  other.  If  they  happened  to  want  to  take  that  method  of 
eradicating  themselves,  that  would  be  all  right  with  me. 
1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  one  fur- 
ther question? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  is  an  experienced  manu- 
facturer. I  have  made  a  pretty  close  study  of  the  wage  struc- 
ture in  my  own  district.  Is  it  not  true  in  the  gentleman's  dis- 
trict— and  I  will  say  it  Is  true  in  my  district — that  during 
this  latter  period  which  has  been  described  wages  have  mate- 
rially increased? 

Mr.  RICH.     That  is  a  fact.  i 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  the  wage  increases  have  occurred 
without  being  forced  into  op>eration  by  any  law  which  the 
Congress  has  passed.  In  the  gentleman's  opinion,  have  the 
strikes  been  the  result  of  the  workers  being  dissatisfied,  pri- 
marily, with  the  wages  they  received,  or  are  they  primarily 
the  result  of  these  agitators.  non-Americans,  to  whom  the 
gentleman  has  referred? 

Mr.  RICH.  It  is  primarily  the  result  of  those  agitators. 
American  labor  today  is  desirous  and  anxious  to  work.  The 
American  manufacturer  today  is  doing  everything  he  can  to 
try  to  help  his  employees.  The  American  manufacturer  real- 
izes that  the  most  valuable  asset  he  has  in  his  business  is  the 
work  that  is  produced  by  American  workmen.  It  is  more 
vital  to  the  businessman  than  buildings  and  machinery.  It 
is  more  vital  to  business  than  capital.  Capital  and  labor  are 
indispensible  to  business. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  get  along  without  them.  This  is 
the  first  consideration.  Manufacturers  want  happy,  con- 
tented employees,  for  a  manufacturer  knows  when  they  are  in 
that  frsune  of  mind  he  is  able  to  produce  products  such  as  he 
could  not  otherwise  produce. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  few  brief  questions? 

Mr.  RICH.  Certainly.  I  yield  to  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  not  this  alien -directed 
wave  of  strike  terrorism  unfair  to  more  than  12.000,000  of  our 
people  who  are  unemployed,  who  want  Jobs  and  cannot  find 
them? 

Mr.  RICH.  Absolutely.  If  the  gentleman  would  investi- 
gate the  real  causes  of  the  strikes,  he  would  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  imperative  that  we  change  some  of  the  laws  that 
have  been  put  on  the  statute  books — the  Wagner  Act  and 
the  set-up  of  the  N.  L.  R.  B.  The  fact  is  that  American 
laborers  are  compelled  by  these  radical  labor  leaders  to  quit 
their  jobs  when  they  do  not  want  to. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Robertson).  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  most  of 
these  strikes  the  gentleman  mentions,  strikes  that  have  been 
destroying  jobs,  were  instigated  by  professional  agitators  and 
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mclctferf.  porhaps  many  cf  whom  never  had  on  a  pa.r  of 
overalls  m  their  lives,  and  who  take  a  position  that  a  working 
man  or  woman  shall  not  earn  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of 
thf'ir  brow  iinl^s-^  their  labor  is  sold  by  said  professionals? 

Mr.  RICH.  Tne  great  majority  of  these  strikes  have  been 
brought  about  by  radical  communistic  labor  agitators. 

Mr.  SCHAFTR  of  Wisconsin.  And  when  the  gentleman 
makes  arrangements  to  load  these  alien  professional  rackpteer 
labor-union  agitators  on  that  boat  I  hope  he  will  reserve  first- 
class  passage  on  the  first  boat  for  that  alien  Com.munist 
British  subj-^ct.  Harry  Bridges,  who  has  been  trying  to  de- 
stroy our  American  merchant  marine,  which  Is  an  essential 
arm  of  our  national  defense.  Bridges  is  a  subject  of  Great 
Britain  who  came  to  America  from  Australia.  Since  the 
country  of  his  allegiance  is  now  engaged  in  war.  Bridges,  an 
experienced  guerrilla  warfare  leader,  would  render  excep- 
tional service  to  his  King. 

Mr.  RICH.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
that  tills  boat  should  be  big  enough  to  put  all  men  on  who 
do  not  believe  in  the  American  form  of  government,  the 
American  Constitution,  and  the  American  way  of  living.  I 
think  it  ought  to  b?  big  enough  to  put  them  all  on,  because 
we  have  no  place  in  America  for  anybody  who  does  not  believe 
in  these  principles.  Put  all  on  that  boat  who  cannot  look  up 
to  the  American  flag  and  say:  "That  is  my  flag;  that  is  the 
flag  that  flies  over  my  country:  I  want  to  protect  that  flag." 
If  he  will  not  get  on  the  boat  voluntarily.  I  want  to  see  the 
proper  authorities  take  hold  of  him  and  put  him  on.  And 
you  and  I  will  be  glad  to  help  them — with  force,  power, 
bayonets,  guns,  or  fists,  if  necessary. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKS.     Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  principle  of  col- 
lective bargaining  is  absolutely  all  right,  but  that  the  diffi- 
culty and  danger  comes  from  the  leadership  of  the  unions 
-vunder  collective  bargaining?     Is  not  that  destroying  the  whole 
labor  program  in  this  country? 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  is  absolutely  right.  The  prin- 
ciple of  collective  bargaining  is.  the  proper  mode  of  procedure 
in  labor-employer  relations.  Labor  should  be  allowed  to  get 
together  to  try  to  settle  their  differences  with  their  employers. 
They  should  be  allowed  to  sit  down  and  talk  to  their  em- 
ployers, but  under  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  if  an 
employee  goes  to  his  employer  and  tries  to  talk  to  him  in 
reference  to  his  employment  and  his  difficulties,  right  away 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  steps  up  and  says  to  the 
employer:  "B:>cause  you  have  talked  to  that  individual,  this 
case  will  be  thrown  out."    That  is  un-American  in  principle. 

If  ever  we  needed  a  law  changed,  it  Is  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  and  the  Wagner  Act.  President  Roosevelt  said 
the  Neutrality  Act  was  wrong  but  that  he  signed  it.  He  wants 
It  changed.  Let  the  President  remember  also  that  he  signed 
the  order  setting  up  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  and 
the  Wagner  Act,  and  they  are  just  as  bad  as  the  Neutrality 
Act.  Why  does  he  not  recommend  a  change?  I  shall  be 
pleased  to  help  him  and  support  him  in  trying  to  change  all 
of  them. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  may  be  extended  1  minute.  I  wish 
to  ask  him  a  question. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  we  have  plenty  of 
time  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  time  may  be  extended 
for  a  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  My  question  may  not  be  exactly  in 
pcint.  but  I  should  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not 
believe  that  while  the  House  is  marking  time  and  the  Senate 
debating  a  bill  it  would  be  well  for  Congress  to  take  up 
uncompleted  legislation?  By  this  I  mean  legislative  matters 
th;it  were  not  reached  in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Confrrcss.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  number  of  Important  bills  that  were  not  reached 
In  the  last  session  of  Congress  priOr  to  its  adjournment  on 


August  5;  for  instance,  the  amendnicnt  to  the  W.  P.  A.  Rolicf 
A't  of  1940  and  a  lot  of  other  bills. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  gentleman  is  ab.^olurely  right.  We  have 
been  here  now  for  3  weeks  but  we  have  not  done  a  thing. 

The  House  of  Rrprrsentativfs  has  pa.'^^ed  only  one  b:ll,  giv- 
ing us  our  mxikage,  paying  the  Members  cf  Congrcs.s  for  com- 
ing here,  sitting  around,  and  doing  ncthin;:.  We  could  be 
chancing  some  of  thcs"  laws  that  have  been  en.ictrd  during 
the  last  5  or  6  years  that  are  v.'rong,  laws  that  arc  doing  more 
damage  and  more  to  hinder  the  orderly  pursuit  of  govern- 
ment than  anything  else  possibly  could.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  right.  We  should  be  here  considering  this  legisla- 
tion and  changing  these  laws  so  that  we  can  make  this 
country  what  we  would  all  like  to  have  it — a  better  America; 
a  better  place  to  live;  a  happy  and  contented  people.  I  hope 
we  will  preserve  our  form  of  government,  our  Constitution, 
and  our  flag. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  VREELAND.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  two  radio  speeches 
on  the  dedication  of  Seton  Hall  College. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  LMr.  VreelandI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House  the  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  ThorkelsonI  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  discourse  of  yes- 
terday I  deviated  from  my  subject  a  little.  I  referred  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  propaganda  that  has  been  carried  on 
by  that  Government  for  a  number  of  years,  and  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  now  going  on  in  the  daily  papers,  as  well  as  in 
many  magazines.  I  have  a  magazine  here  in  which  there  is 
an  article  entitled  "Military  Alliance  with  England,"  by  Lord 
Beaverbrook. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  this  article 
in  connection  with  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  ThorkelsonI? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  how  long  is  the  article? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Eight  columns  in  this  magazine. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  is  that  the  Lord  Beaverbrook.  the  British  pub- 
lisher, who  had  dinner  at  the  White  House  the  other  day? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  believe  it  is. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana  [Mr.  Tiiorkelson J  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

[From  the  Ajiierlcan  Mercury  of  August  1939] 

A  Military  Alliance  With   England 

(By  Lord  Beaverbrook) 

The  United  States  and  Great  Britain  will.  I  believe,  enter  Into  a 
military  and  naval  alliance  in  the  course  c£  time.  They  will  make 
puch  an  alliance  because  they  must  do  so.  There  is  no  alternative 
for  these  two  nations  but  to  find  security  for  the  future  In  the 
companionship  of  one  another. 

In  some  quarters  in  Britain  It  Is  believed  that  the  United  States 
will  not  have  the  alliar.ce.  And  there  is,  accordingly,  a  reluctant 
tendency  to  put  this  ideal  of  closer  relations  in  the  category  of  ad- 
mirable but  unattainable  objects.  This  regretful  conviction  Is.  In 
my  view,  profoundly  mistaken.  Perhaps  the  people  of  the  United 
States  take  the  view  that  Britain's  liabilith's  are  too  bi:^  and  her 
a.ssets  not  big  enough  If  thU  were  an  accu.ate  e.-^tlmate  of  the 
situation  of  Britain,  then,  of  course,  it  wotild  be  a  reasonable  atti- 
tude to  adopt.  No  one  cuuld  cjuarrel  w.th  it.  The  matter  would  be 
at  an  end  But  it  is  not  accurate.  Indeed,  it  l.s  trtally  wrong. 
Britain  wuuld  bring  \cry  substantial  a-.-ets  to  ar.y  Joint' account 
that  the  two  nations  mlgl-.t  enter  en  And.  if  we  are  to  have  a  true 
picture  of  the  situation  between  the  two  countries,  we  must  not, 
leave  the  liabilities  cf  the  Ur.ited  States  cut  of  the  reckoning. 
Make  no  mistake:  those  liabilities  are  great  indeed,  and  you  do  not 
escape  from  them  by  withdrawing  from  the  Philippines.  On  bal- 
ance. I  bflieve  the  surplus  of  assets  is  to  be  found  on  the  side  cf 
the  British  Empire. 

There  i«.  to  begin  with,  the  very  great  burden  you  have  Incurred 
under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  to  d'^fend  all  the  Independent  states 
of  the  Americ.in  Continent  against  the  aggreosicn  of  a  foreign 
power.     This  Is  a  heavy  responsibility.     It  may  seem  that  an  at- 


tack on  any  South  American  country  by  a  foreign  state  is  a  very  ' 
remote  contingr'ncy.  But  are  you  so  sure  that  it  is:"  For  instance, 
we  have  seen  "italiRns  In  the  Argentine  determining  the  policy  of 
that  republic  to  the  League  of  Nations.  Will  the  Italians  go  fur- 
tlier?  We  live  In  an  age  of  hungry  and  ambitious  powers  whose  ; 
governm.ents  are  not  subject  to  the  same  democratic  checks  upon 
reckless  adventure  as  exist  In  the  United  States  and  in  Britain. 

But  another  liability  Is.  of  course,  much  more  Immediate  and 
obvious,  the  peril  in  the  Pacific.  The  threat  of  the  Japanese  Fleet, 
with,  behind  it,  the  threat  of  the  Japane.'^e  Army.  There  is  no  need 
to  indulge  In  scaremongering  on  tills  subject.  It  would  be  as  fool- 
ish as  It  would  be  wicked.  But  the  simple  fact  Is  that  In  the 
Japanese  Empire  we  have  a  proud  and  ambitious  race,  fanatically 
devoted  to  a  national  Ideal,  courageous  In  battle,  and  highly 
equipped  for  war.  This  oriental  race  of  splendid  quahlits  has 
shown  Itself  In  recent  years  swift  and  ruthless  In  action,  patient 
and  resolute  in  carrying  out  a  program  of  expansion.  For  the 
moment,  its  activities  are  directed  to  the  continent  of  Asia.  But 
there  aie  necessities  which  cannot  be  fulfilled  in  China.  The  Jap- 
an'^'^e  seek  an  outlet  for  their  population.  They  cannot  find  It  in 
China,  already  overcrowded,  or  in  Manchuria,  where  the  climate  is 
unsuitable  to  their  people.  Where  will  they  find  it?  Tliey  must 
look  out,  across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  And  what  do  they  see  as  they 
lonk  toward  the  rising  sun.  the  symbol  of  their  national  flag? 
The  beautiful  seaboard  cf  California. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  Japanese  will  look  rather  to  Australia. 
But  an  Invasion  of  Aiistralia  would  be  a  military  enterprise  fraught 
wiih  lia0ftcy.se  penis.  The  tropical  archipelago  which  separates 
JiiR^^Trnm  Au.-tralia  would  be  Infested  with  mines,  with  subma- 
rines, and  with  other  destructive  craft.  Japanese  communications 
would  be  Intolerably  harassed.  And  besides,  the  British  naval  base 
at  Singapore,  wiih  the  Indian  Ocean  behind  It,  would  provide 
Britain  with  the  necessary  authority,  so  long  as  wc  did  not  abandon 
our  naval  domination. 

An  attack  by  th  ■  Japanese  on  the  Pacific  coa'^t  of  the  United  States 
would  certainly  have  to  deal  with  a  serious  obstacle  In  Hawaii, 
although  an  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  would  not  compare  In  danger 
with  an  as.'jault  on  Singapore.  And  whereas  a  landing  on  the  north 
coast  of  Australia  would  be  a  landing  on  an  undeveloped  tropical 
terri'ory  with  a  smaU  population  and  separated  by  deserts  from  the 
C(  nters  of  Australian  life,  a  lar.dlng  In  California  would  not  present 
Fuch  problems.  California,  moreover,  has  something  which  the 
Japanese  want  very  badly  and  which  they  would  not  find  in 
Australia — oil. 

So  far  as  the  Pacific  Is  concerned,  then.  It  seems  that  the  United 
States  carries  heavier  liabilities  than  the  British  Empire.  But  there 
are  other  things  to  be  borne  In  mind.  Britain  has  assets  of  a  positive 
character  She  has  the  blggepi-  merchant  fleet  in  the  world,  valuable 
In  Itself  and  with  an  additional  potential  value  as  a  source  of 
splcnyld  teamen  in  time  of  war.  Her  navy — on  paper  equal  to  the 
Navy  of  th-.'  United  States — Is  In  all  i-rcbablllty  more  powerful  in 
fact.  Her  air  force  is  reported  to  be  of  the  highest  efficiency  and  Is 
expancMng  sv  iftly  at  the  present  time — some  say  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  a  squadron  a  week.  There  are  in  the  British  Empire 
Iramcnse  ivsouri'S  of  raw  materials  and  of  Industrial  power,  suffi- 
cient tn  equip  for  a  war  of  modern  character  her  millions  of  white 
people  who,  thnu>.'h  praceful.  are  not  without  courage. 

If  there  were  cl^s-'r  relations  between  the  two  nations.  If  there 
were  an  understanding.  Britain  would  not  come  empty-handed  into 
the  as.-O'latlrn  Iiideed.  It  Is  obvious  that  she  cou'd  contribute 
som' thing  rf  the  highest  value  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
an  undertaking  to  protect  the  Atlantic  seaboard  of  your  coun'ry 
with  her  fl'"^i  If  America  could  concentrate  her  whole  Navy  in  tlu* 
r.flfic  with  th;^  knowledge  that  her  front  door  was  barred  and  bolted 
by  b.itt!.slnp3  flvlng  the  British  flag,  that  would  be  a  matter  of 
preat  roir.foit  to  the  American  people  In  a  moment  of  stress.  And 
Britain  hns  the  resources,  the  ships,  and  the  naval  stations  to  confer 
this  benefit.  i 

n  ' 

It  is  quite  true  that  there  are  liabilities  as  well  as  assets  en  the 
British  balance  sheet.  One  of  these  is  of  a  serious  character.  As  an 
Isii'nd  lying  off  the  coast  of  the  EXircpnan  Continent.  Britain  has  for 
cnturies  taken  an  Interest  In  the  affairs  of  the  European  peoples. 
We  have  fought  In  their  wars,  believing  that  our  own  safety  was 
Involved  In  the  fortunes  of  one  side  or  another  In  the  conflict.  Ir, 
has  for  long  been  a  basic  doctrine  cf  British  policy  that  the  mouth 
of  the  River  Scheldt  must  not  be  In  the  hands  of  a  great  power. 
And  so  Blow  arc  statesmfii  in  awakening  to  ch.anged  circumstances 
thr.t  some  cf  them  still  fail  to  realize  that  the  policy  which  was 
suitable  for  an  Island  kingdom  Is  quite  out  of  place  for  an  empire 
which  spans  the  globe  and  contains  vast  dominions  populated  by 
viporcjus  and  growing  pet^ples. 

Americans  may  argue  that  closer  relations  with  Britain  Involve  the 
dar.gt  r  of  entanglement  in  European  wars.  It  Is  well  understood  that 
thus  would  be  too  high  a  price  to  pay  for  the  British  association. 
For  this  reason  those  who  desire  most  earnestly  to  advance  toward 
an  understanding  with  America  are  most  determined  and  persistent 
In  urging  a  policy  of  ijBolation  upon  Britain,  a  policy  of  detachment 
frcni  European  quarrels. 

It  Is  remarkable  how  slow  a  nation  is  to  learn  by  bitter  experience, 
how  readily  It  forgets  painful  lessons.  The  Crimean  War,  so  painful 
In  lis  memories  for  th»»  British  people,  sprang  out  of  a  situation 
similar  to  that  with  which  we  recently  have  had  to  deal  In  the  war 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia.  In  that  casp  the  British  Government 
egged  on  the  Turks  to  defy  the  power  of  Russia  Left  to  their  own 
devices,  the  Tiirks  would  have  submitted  to  the  Russians  in  the 
trifling  dispute  which  arose  over  the  pofiseaelon  of  the  holy  places 


In  Palestine.  But  with  the  might  of  Britain  behind  them,  they  chose 
to  resist.  In  the  end  there  came  war,  not  only  upon  Turkey  but 
upon  Britain  also — a  long,  weary,  bloody  war  on  w^hich  the  nation 
looked  with  gloomy  horror. 

Yet  there  is  no  doubt  about  It;  the  Crimean  War  was,  In  tha 
beginning,  a  popular  war.  The  people  favored  It.  A  section  of 
the  newspapers  demanded  it.  The  mood  of  the  people  was  ex- 
pressed at  a  dinner  held  In  the  Reform  Club  when  Admiral  Sir 
Charles  Napier,  commander  of  a  British  fleet  about  to  leave  for 
the  Baltic,  said  in  public  that  he  expected  he  would  be  able  to 
declare  war  against  Russia  when  he  reached  there.  The  audience 
greeted  this  with  cheers  and  shouts  of  "Good  old  Charlie!"  And 
when  John  Bright  opposed  the  war  he  was  looked  upon  as  a  base 
man  guilty  of  unpatriotic  actions. 

We  have  not  got  so  far  as  that  on  this  occasion.  But  we  have 
had  an  English  archbishop  telling  us  that  it  may  be  necessary  to 
have  another  great  and  horrible  war  to  establish  the  eflScacy  of 
the  League  of  Nutions.  "This  generation  or  the  next  will  probably 
have  to  be  sacrificed,"  said  the  distinguished  ecclesiastic. 

But  tliere  is  good  reason  to  suppose  that  this  is  a  passing  mood 
of  the  people,  not  a  fixed  attitude.  It  has  sprung  up  swiftly  dur- 
ing days  of  excitement,  and  generous,  although  misguided,  emotion. 
The  cause  of  "Little  Abyssinia"  appealed  very  much  as  the  cause 
of  the  Cuban  rebels  did  to  the  people  cf  the  United  States  40  years 
ago.  And  these  storms  of  passion  rarely.  If  ever,  have  an  Influence 
in  shaping  permanent  policy.  The  mood  changes  too  swiftly. 
Certainly  the  change  In  viewpoint  is  very  marked  compared  with 
the  situation  we  had  In  1922.  At  that  time  I  was  able  to  take 
part  in  a  movement  which  brought  down  the  Prim.e  Minister,  Mr. 
Lloyd  George,  and  destroyed  his  government.  And  what  was  the 
charge  against  him^  What  was  the  crime  he  had  committed  In 
the  eyes  of  the  public?  Simply  that  he  had  threatened  to  tise 
military  sanctions  against  the  Turks  for  an  offense  against  a  peace 
treaty,  and  therefore  against  the  League,  every  bit  as  glaring  as 
the  Italian  Invasion  of  Ethiopia. 

The  growing  strength  of  the  Isolation  sentiment  In  the  country 
will  be  sufficient  to  defeat  any  attempt  to  saddle  Britain  with  a 
fixed  commitment  to  take  part  In  war  on  the  continent  of  Elurope. 
And.  if  there  is  any  movement  In  the  direction  of  the  United 
States — a  movement  for  which  the  American  people  can  give  the 
signal— It  would  Inevitably  be  accompanied  by  a  decision  to  tiim 
away  from  Europe. 

I  have  tried  to  establish  my  belief  that  In  such  close  relations 
of  the  two  peoples  the  balance  of  advantage  would  not  be  all  on 
the  one  side.  It  would  be  an  equal  association  of  risks  and  benefits. 
By  uniting  our  resources  we  both  gain  a  measure  of  security  such  as 
we  can  hardly  hope  to  attain  by  any  other  means.  Indeed,  If  we 
cannot  work  together,  if  we  must  conduct  separately  our  prepara- 
tions for  defense  in  this  troubled  world,  then,  of  course,  there  will 
be  an  expenditure  on  arms,  a  concentration  en  military  affairs, 
which  our  peoples  would  find  Irksome  and  maybe  Intolerable.  We 
arc  peaceable-minded  folk;  we  wish  to  be  left  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  ourselves  and  our  fellows. 
We  hate  war.  We  detest  the  comptilslon  and  regimentation  which 
Is  a  characteristic  of  militarist  societies.  These  things  are  alien 
to  both  of  us. 

Yet  we  face  this  situation.  The  dictator-ruled  states  are  power- 
ful and  warlike,  openly  ambitious  and  predatory;  they  use  a 
monopoly  of  information  and  the  press  in  order  to  shape  the  minds 
of  their  populations  and  prepare  the  war  spirit.  And  therefore  the 
democracies,  standing  alone,  may  have  to  choose  betw-een  Imit&tlng 
the  methods  and  emulating  the  armaments  of  the  dictatorships  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  going  down  to  defeat. 

Is  there  any  way  out  of  this  dilemma  which  faces  us?  Indeed 
there  Is.  The  way  out  of  the  dilemma  is  an  association  of  the 
two  great  democracies,  children  respectively  of  the  Puritan  revolu- 
tion and  the  American  Revolution,  which  would  offer  us  the  pros- 
pect of  security  without  the  loss  of  the  civilian  freedom  which  we 
cherish,  and  which  would  enable  us  to  look  on  the  threatening 
ambitions  of  ether  nations  without  weighting  ovuselves  down  with 
a  load  of  armaments. 

And  certainly  this  conception  of  closer  relations  does  not  rest 
on  self -Interest  alone.  It  Is  based  on  the  belief  that  there  are 
bonds  between  the  two  peoples  closer  and  stronger  than  those 
between  any  two  free  nations  on  earth.  It  is  the  presence  of  these 
bonds  which  argue  most  persuasively  for  the  association  and  which 
would  be  the  surest  guarantee  of  its  success.  We  spring  from  th© 
same  racial  stock.  We  speak  the  same  language.  We  cherish  the 
same  religious  ideas.  If  there  are  differences  between  the  creeds 
and  rites  found  in  one  country,  these  differences  are  repeated  In 
the  other.  And,  having  Inherited  a  common  stock  of  traditions, 
we  pursue  the  same  ideals  In  politics,  morals,  and  social  life.  Our 
life,  as  pfoples.  consists  in  the  protection,  the  strengthening,  and 
the  spreading  of  those  Ideals.  And  the  fact  that  we  hold  them  in 
common  offers  us  a  reasonable  confidence  that  a  real  b^sls  of 
cooperation  exists  between  us.  Already  it  can  be  said  the  rela- 
tions between  us  are  not  conceived  on  the  usual  pattern  of  mu- 
tual distrust  and  envy  which  exists  between  two  foreign  nations. 
Wc  are  agreed  at  least  in  declaring  that  war  between  us  is  impos- 
sible. And  this  is  not  a  mere  commonplace.  There  are  3,000  miles 
of  undefended  common  frontier  to  give  It  reality. 

I  do  not  deny  that  there  have  been  In  the  past  misunderstand- 
ings between  cur  two  peoples,  sometimes  of  a  serious  character; 
but  on  no  occasion  for  many  generations  have  these  misunder- 
standings given  rise,  in  the  most  pressing  circtunstances,  to  th« 
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irnr  cf  war  between  cur  nations.  It  Is  true  that  President  Clcve-  i 
l:ind.  In  1896.  made  use  of  the  old,  time-honored  expedient  of  i 
twu-itins;  the  lions  tail  over  a  boundary  dispute  In  Venezuela  But 
wh.it  wa.s  thf  result '  His  political  opponents  at  once  charged  him 
with  attempting  to  make  political  capital  at  the  expense  of  tli^^ 
national  !nterc<.ts.  Most  of  his  supporters  refu.'^cd  to  follow  him  in 
RUrh  expedients  The  New  York  and  other  newsp^ipers  condemned 
him  nut  of  hand  Ministers  of  the  gospel  over  th?  Icnsih  and 
brtadth  of  the  land  advised  the  President  to  pursue  the  paths  of 
peace  But  if  ti\'ht  hf  must,  the  preachers  took  the  vifw  that 
the  cr.use  cf  Armenia  m.lj:ht  be  of  more  Interest  to  the  American 
proplp  than  brundary  di.-putes  in  Venezuela  And  while  Jlngors 
san^  the  words  of  the  national  anthem,  a  cartoon  which  had 
Kiv(  n  the  public  In  an  earl.f-r  campaign  a  rep  e:-entatinn  of  Mr. 
Cleveland  joinini?  In  the  d?  monstraticn  with  a  variallcn  of  the 
gfntim.ent  by  singing  "My  Country,  'Tls  of  Mel"  was  widely 
reprr-dnced  \ 

Only  a  f t  w  y^ars  had  parsed  when  Admiral  Dewey    moving  to  the 
attack   on   Manila  c:id   pursued    by  German   naval    forcf.s.   was  pro-    i 
tectcU  by  British  warshipa  under  the  command  cf  Captain  Chlches-    ; 
ter      These   British   .'hips,  ready   for  ar'n  n,   dcliberat-ly  sailed   n.tn 
the  path  of  th"  oncrmlni?  Germans,  thai  formmg  a  rear  guard  for 
the  advancing  Arm-ric  m  squadron 

Thise  pajes  in  hi.stcry  are,  I  recret  to  say.  not  well  known  nor 
•widtiy  read  on  ci'h.er  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Nor  Is  it  rraliried  in  | 
Brl'am  or  the  United  States  that  at  the  tlm'^  cf  the  War  of  Inde-  j 
pend.'nce,  the  American  cniLse  was  more  popular  in  the  city  cf 
London  than  in  the  city  cf  N°w  York,  and  tluu  the  American  in- 
surk'ents  k;oi  .-.upport  of  more  value  in  the  House  of  Commons  at 
Westminster  than  in  the  Ccngre.'^s  fitting  In  Philadelphia. 

IV 

That  is  the  story  of  the  past      What  of  the  days  to  come? 

The  Issiirs  are  trraver  now  than  they  u.5ed  to  be  War  brlnRS 
with  it  mt  tl-.e  danger  f'f  defeiit  indemnity.  lo«vs  of  terriiory,  hut 
the  possibility  cf  complete  devastation,  dertruction — it  may  be. 
the  wipiuk:  oiir  cf  whole  populations.  Tliat  li  what  we  have  to 
face  If  stif  nee  has  made  war  so  much  more  deadly  and  damay;ir?. 
we  fhould  adjust  cur  policies  to  the  new  =ituatirn  We  should 
If  possible,  double  our  insurance  And  what  better  (guaranty  of 
the  .safety  cf  curselv.'S  and  our  children  could  we  have  than  a 
broad  und-Tstanding  between  our  two  nations,  a  re-oive  to  walk 
m  companior.shlp' 

In  that  a-wociation  we  should  be  unassailable,  for  no  possible 
coalition  of  hosiilc  nations  could  equal  our  strength.  We  should 
be  free  from  external  quarrels,  since  we  do  not  harbor  aggTeSi.ive 
designs  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  We  shoii'.d  follow  the  rightful 
purposes  cf  ovir  peoples,  free  from  the  obsession  cf  war  and  able 
to  devote  cursflve.^.  to  beneficial  projects.  We  should  be  an  exam- 
ple to  the  whole  world  of  the  advantages  of  a  detorml.ied  policy 
of  peace.  And  in  this  we  should  realize,  as  we  can  do  m  no  other 
way,  the  hlghe.^t  idt^a.s  of  those  Christian  peoples,  the  United  States 
and  the  British  Empire. 

These  are  some  if  the  benefits  which  will  flow  from  closer  relations 
between  the  two  Nations,  sundered  fcr  more  than  a  hundred 
years,  and  now,  I  believe,  destined  to  be  reunited  lu  a  community 
of  Interest  and  cf  purpose. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rea.^-on  I  propose  this 
request  is  because  the  claims  in  this  article  are  falsehoods. 
What  is  set  forth  in  the  article  did  not  in  reality  happen. 

I'wish  to  take  you  back  41  years,  when  the  American  Ple^t 
wa.s  anchored  in  Hon;^  Kong  Bay,  just  before  declaration  of 
the  Span,^- American  War.  Just  before  that  there  were  cer- 
tain of  our  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Hong  Kong,  which  I  shall 
name. 

Let  the  record  show  that  for  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Spanish-American  War  in  1898  tl'.e 
Asiatic  squadron  of  the  United  States  Na\'y.  consisting  of  the 
cruisers  Olyvipia.  Raleigh.  Boston.  Charleston,  and  Baltimore. 
and  the  gunboats  Concord.  Monocccy.  and  Petrel,  the  supply 
vessel  Zafiro.  the  colliers  Brutus.  Nashan.  and  Nero,  the  moni- 
tors Monadnock  and  Monterey,  the  transports  City  of  Pckin 
and  Sidtiey.  and  the  revenue  cutter  McCulloch.  had  been  lying 
in  the  habor  of  Hong  Kong.  China,  then  undor  the  cr-lonial 
control  of  the  British.  Commodore  George  Dewey  v.as  in 
command  of  this  squadron.  Alniost  immediately  after  the 
declaration  of  vrar  by  the  Congress  a  colonial  proclamation  of 
neutrality  was  issued  and  D?wey  was  given  24  hours'  notice 
to  put  to  sea  by  the  British.  Dewej'  repaired  with  his  fleet  to 
Mirs  Bay,  near  Hong  Kong,  took  on  coal  and  supplies  from 
his  tenders,  and  proceeded  to  Manila.  What  he  accomplished 
there  is  a  matter  of  history.  This  fairy  tale  of  the  British 
admiral  sailing  in  to  protect  Dewey  against  attack  by  the 
German  naval  vessels  at  Manila  is  just  another  example  of 
the  intensive  British  propaganda  now  being  used  in  this 
country  to  get  us  into  a  military  alliance  with  Great  Britain 
and  into  the  next  World  War  when  it  really  gets  under  way. 


I  recall  that  becau.se  I  marched  wi'h  the  boy.s  to  thi-  Army 
when  we  Vjluntecred  for  that  v.-ar.  The  German  Fkci  was  m 
Manila  Bay  when  Dewey  arrived.  The  English  ."-quadron  d.d 
not  intercept  the  German  squadron.  When  Lord  Dtaveibrodk 
makes  that  statement  he  lies,  and  I  do  not  like  to  use  tliat 
word.  I  do  not  care  whether  he  is  Briti.sh  or  net;  that  is 
immaterial:  it  is  the  statenients  that  he  m^ake;,  to  which  I 
object.  Great  Britain  "lunks"  en  most  her  promisf  s.  yrf  today 
this  country  is  filled  and  overloaded  with  British  propaganda. 
The  hv'aciquarters  for  this  prcpaganda  is  in  Loiid.m.  It  is 
proparianda  of  the  "invisibl'-'  covernment."  Some  day  I  may 
have  to  name  those  boys  so  that  you  w.Il  know  tlnm.  but  I  am 
not  coins  to  do  it  n*  w.  At  any  rate,  lot  me  say  iliat  it  is  very 
to.ili.-;h  for  the  Am.ncan  people  to  pay  any  attention  to  the 
propaganda  that  constantly  appears  m  the  press,  because  it 
has  no  other  purpose  in  view  except  to  raise  our  feeling 
against  Central  Eui-opean  Powers.  Tlie  power  behind  tins 
propaganda  machine — th^  "invisible  governir.t  nt" — is  partic- 
ularly desirous  of  our  forming  an  alliance  with  England. 

In  London  there  is  an  organization  called  the  British  Israel 
Organization,  founded  upon  the  legend  of  the  10  lost  tnl>es 
of  Israel.  There  is  a  p.iper  published  by  the  Anglo-Saxon 
Federation  of  America,  called  D.\itiny,  which  is  purely  a 
propaganda  publication,  under  the  auspices  of  tlicse  who 
propose  a  world  government.  Its  purpose  is  to  fool  the  Ameri- 
can people.  So  do  not  believe  all  that  you  read  in  this 
niae?az.ne. 

Several  days  ago  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment, asking  questions  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  neutrals 
and  the  rights  of  nations  at  war.  I  shall  n(;w  read  the .-.<.; 
questions  into  the  Record.    Tlie  letter  is  as  follows: 

My  Dear  Mr.  Sfcretary:  In  line  wl*h  m.y  telephone  conversation 
tcday  and  the  kiiid  invitation  cf  Mr  Savage  to  propose  In  writing? 
'uch  qtiestirns  a-,  were  net  clear  to  me.  I  am  actir.j^  upon  that  sug- 
fresricin  and  request  the  State  Department's  reply  to  the  following 
qtiestionsi 

1  When  Germany.  England,  and  Fr.ince.  or  other  natie^ns  hav-» 
declar":l  war.  d^H-s  nut  such  declaratmn  include  all  colonies,  terri- 
tcries,  or  landed  surface  flying  the  flag  of  .-^uch  natioiii  at  war? 

The  following  answers  are  all  my  ovvti: 
The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

2  Who  determines  the  right  of  blockade? 

Nations  at  war. 

3  Who  determines  the  extent  cf  the  blockade? 

Nations  at  war. 

4  Is  It  within  the  right  of  nations  at  war  to  lay  djwn  a  blockade 
on  the  ccdcnles  and  territories  of  its  enemy? 

The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

5  Wlio  names  the  contraband,  nations  at  war.  cr  neutrals? 

The  answer  is,  "Nations  at  war." 

6.  Is  a  neutral  ship  c.irrying  contraband  cart;.)  to  niitions  at  war 
or  to  tlieir  cclouies  considered   as  a  blckade   runner? 

Yes. 

7  Are  neutral  ships  with  contraband  cargo  to  natlciis  at  war 
subject  to  seizure? 

Yes.    I 

8a,  Isn't  a  neutral  ship  with  contraband  cargo  to  natlnn.s  nt  w;ir 
sibject  to  seizure  a: ter  leaving  the  a-nule  limit  of  the  neutral  port 
until  she  reaches  her  destination? 

The  ansv.-er  is  r.gain  "Yes." 

b.  Are  not  all  ncu'ral  ships,  with  or  without  cargo  (except  R<'d 
Cross ).  when  bound  to  naiiuus  at  war.  subject  to  seizure  "by   the 

enemy? 

The  answer  is.  "Yes." 

"  "^  Isn't  a   neutral   ship   with   a  contraband   cargo   continually    in 
«  zone  cf  attack  thr  inghnut  the  whole  rente  and  ■subject  to  inter- 
ception until  she  reaches  her  destination,  providing  such  ports  are 
located  m  nations  and  territcnes  engaged  in  war? 
The  answer  to  that  question  is,  "Yes." 

10.  A.^annimg  that  four  ships  leave  the  port  of  New  York,  each  of 
them  with  a  contraband  cargo,  one  bound  to  England,  one  bound 
to  Germatiy.  cue  bound  to  an  English  possession  In  the  Pacilic. 
and  one  bound  to  a  German  posses^sun  In  the  Pacltic;  assuming 
further  tliat  each  of  these  ships  is  overhauled  by  an  enemy  patrol, 
isn't  It  true  that  each  cf  them  wUl  be  considered  a  prize  of  w<ir, 
and  disposed  of  accordingly? 
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The  answer  is,  "Yes."  ' 

11  Isn't  It  true  that  war  zones  and  patrolled  zones  are  equally 
dangerous  to  neutral  shipping  carryuig  contraband  cargo  to  the 
power  at  war?  And  that  the  danger  to  property  and  life  is  exactly 
the  same  wlien  Intercepted  by  enemy  patrol? 

The  answer  is,  "Yes." 

12.  Isn't  it  true  that  the  rights  of  all  neutrals  outside  their  own 
CK-ean  limits,  whether  it  be  3  or  12  m.ltes,  ar.'  exactly  the  .'^amc,  and 
that  one  power  has  no  greater  right  than  another  neutral  power 
to  establish  potential  safety  zones  for  their  own  ships  by  declaring 
war  zones? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is,  "Yes." 
The  next  question  in  this  letter  is  this: 

13.  When  a  neutral  nation  has  proclaimed  a  war  zone,  to  what 
extent  mav  surh  nation  employ  Its  own  navy  for  the  protection  of 
euch  shipping  to  territories  or  possessions  of  nations  at  war? 

None:  it  cannot  use  its  own  navy  to  protect  such  a  zone 
without  getting  into  trouble. 

14.  If  neutral  ships  are  cleared  with  contraband  cargo  to  the 
po.<:sesslons  and  territories  of  nations  at  war.  and  are  captiired  by 
an  enemy  patrol,  Is  such  act  causus  belli  for  the  neutral  nation  that 
owiiij  the  ship? 

No,  indeed,  it  is  not.  because  a  neutral  nation  which  under- 
takes to  clear  its  ships  with  a  contraband  cargo  to  nations  at 
war,  it  follows  when  such  ship  is  overtaken  by  an  enemy 
patrol  it  may  be  commandeered  and  the  ship  seized  or  else  it 
may  be  sunk  if  it  cannot  be  convoyed  to  port. 

15.  (a I  Isn't  It  short  of  an  act  of  war  for  a  neutral  to  proclaim 
war  zones,  and,  by  indirection,  suggest  neutrsil  zones  and  clear  its 
own  shipping  with  contraband  cargo  to  enemy  possessions  located  in 
a.ssumed  safety  zones? 

It  is  practically  an  act  of  war  if  you  attempt  to  enforce  such 

a  provision. 

(b»  If  a  neutral,  having  declared  such  war  zones,  and,  by  Indirec- 
tion, neutral  zones,  decides  to  back  up  such  declaration.  Isn't  the 
ultimate  result  going  to  be  war  with  such  powers  as  refuse  to  be 
regimented  and  ordered  about  by  a  neutral  nation? 

The  answer  is  "Yes."  I 

I  propounded  these  questions  because  they  are  intimately 
concerned  with  the  act  iye  are  now  considering. 

We  have  no  right,  of  course,  to  pass  any  legislation  in  this 
House  that  operates  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  of  the  United 
States,  and  that  principle  holds  good  for  all  the  other  nations 
In  the  world,  because  the  3-mile  limit  is  conceded  and  accepted 
among  nations  throughout  the  world.  There  has  been  some 
discussion  of  a  12-mile  limit,  and  there  was  a  discussion  of  a 
hundred-mile  limit  during  prohibition  time,  but  that  is  no 
longer  important. 

Here  is  another  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind:  Much  has 
been  said  in  the  past  2  days  about  submarines  being  off  cur 
coast  somewhere.  Any  submarine  has  a  perfect  right  to  be 
outside  of  the  3-mile  limit.  You  cannot  stop  them.  They 
may  even  come  into  a  harbor,  but  they  must  leave  the  harbor 
within  24  hours  or  be  interned  for  the  remainder  of  the  war. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Under  the  plan  which  Under 
Secretary  Welles  proposed  to  the  South  American  dictatorship 
countries,  a  300-mile  neutral  zone  is  to  be  established  off  the 
coast  of  the  Americas,  and  our  American  Navy  is  to  patrol 
said  zone.  Would  not  the  establishment  of  such  a  300-mile 
zone  prohibit  cash-and-carry  or  credit-and-carry  shipments 
of  all  kinds  because  the  belligerent  nations  have  armed  the 
ships  of  their  merchant  marines,  and  if  they  come  within  the 
300-mile  Welles  neutral  zone  they  are  subject  to  extermina- 
tion by  cur  American  Navy,  if  the  300-mile  zone  of  neutrality 
means  what  Welles  has  said  it  means? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Well,  I  may  tell  the  gentleman  from 
■Wisconsin  that  the  question  is  rather  complicated 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  will  make  it  somewhat 
simpler I 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Let  me  answer  the  question  first, 
please,  because  I  would  rather  do  that. 
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The  British  have  a  perfect  right  to  arm  their  merchant- 
men, and  a  neutral  has  no  right  to  say  whether  or  not  she 
should  arm  them.  The  British  nation  may  arm  its  own 
merchant  ships,  but  when  they  do  arm  such  a  vessel  it  be- 
comes a  war  vessel.  So  when  a  British  merchant  ship  that 
is  armed  comes  into  an  American  port,  it  can  only  remain  In 
that  port  for  24  hours,  or  else  it  will  be  treated  exactly  the 
same  as  any  other  war  vessel. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  the  point;  and  if 
America  adopts  the  Welles  program  of  a  300-male  neutral 
zone,  then  no  ship  of  any  belligerent  or  peaceful  nation 
could  come  within  that  zone  and  carry  arms,  munitions,  im- 
plements of  war,  or  war  supplies. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  am  just  wondering  how  it  would 
work  out.  Of  course.  Great  Britain  has  expressed  an  opin- 
ion on  that,  and  she  has  said  that  if  the  United  States  Navy 
attem.pted  to  enforce  any  provision  of  that  sort,  or  any  such 
declaration,  it  would  mean  war  for  the  United  States  and 
nothing  else. 

I  now  want  to  call  your  attention  to  another  point  in  this 
connection.  Suppose  they  set  aside  a  300-mile  zone  for 
merchant  ships.  These  ships  make  about  8  knots  an  hour, 
and  it  would  take  them  quite  a  long  while  to  travel  through 
that  zone.  It  would  be  tantamount  to  operating  within  the 
3-mile  limit.  It  would  take  them  several  days  to  reach 
port  in  a  300-mile  zone.  Assuming  that  the  300-mile  zone  is 
equal  to  the  3 -mile  zone  and  the  distance  traveled  is  under 
300  miles  in  24  hours,  such  ship  would  be  theoretically  in- 
terned before  it  reached  port.  The  conferences  which  draft 
such  legislation  take  too  much  for  granted.  Our  Federal 
Government  should  learn  to  run  the  United  States  first 
before  trying  to  dictate  to  the  world,  and  then  we  will  get 
along  much  better. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  vaW  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wish  to  ask  three  or  four  questions  in 
sequence.  First,  does  the  gentleman  understand  that  the 
21 -nation  agreement  which  was  agreed  upon  at  Panama  is 
now  in  operation? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  did  not  know  that  it  is  in  opera- 
tion, but  if  it  is,  it  is  very  unfortunate  for  us,  because  if  this 
agreement  is  now  in  operation,  it  will  not  be  recognized  by 
other  nations;  and  we  are  in  quite  a  dilemma  if  we  attempt 
to  enforce  it.  What  does  it  mean?  There  is  not  one  South 
American  Republic  that  has  a  navy  worth  anything,  and  it 
means  that  the  United  States  would  have  to  protect  all  of 
South  America  and  all  of  the  Central  American  Republics 
because  they  do  not  have  an  adequate  navy  for  such  enforce- 
ment or  protection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Let  me  add  this  to  the  gentle- 
man's statement.  Is  it  not  true  that  in  these  zones  16  of  the 
possessions  are  British? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  could  not  say  as  to  that,  I  could 
not  give  the  exact  number.  Of  course  there  is  quite  a  num- 
ber in  the  Caribbean  Sea,  and  British  Honduras,  and  a  lot  of 
other  British  possessions. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  There  are  16  different  British 
possessions  and  I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  names  if  he 
desires. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  shall  ask  the  gentleman  to  place 
them  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  And  does  the  gentleman  not 
know  that  there  are  grave  potentialities  in  this  guardianship 
over  these  16  British  possessions? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  In  reply  to  the  gentleman  I  say  that 
there  is  grave  potentiality  in  such  guardianship.  If  we  at- 
tempt to  enforce  it,  it  will  mean  war  for  the  United  States. 
It  is  also  going  to  mean  war  if  we  pass  this  neutrality  law 
which  gives  the  President  power  he  should  not  have.  He  can- 
not enforce  it,  nor  can  the  Navy.   It  is  all  right  to  agree  on  an 
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embamo.     Tliat  is  legal.     Noth.nR  can  prevent  us  from  doing 
that,  but  we  cannot  without  mvums'  danger  enact  any  legis- 
lation that  \Mll  compel  other  powers  to  accept  our  opinion, 
becau.e  we  have  no  jurisdiction  beyond  the  3-mile  lima."  If   , 
we  attempt  to  enforce  such  legi.-lation  it  meaii.s  war  lor  the  j 
United  States  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker.  Will  the  gcntlcnr.an  yield? 
Mr,  THORKEUSON.     Yc^.  | 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  thiiik  the  centieman  mi.sunder.stood 
me  a  wh:le  apo.  I  did  not  menn  to  say  that  thi5  aureemcnt 
Ls  in  efftct.  What  I  ask  is  this:  Has  the  cent-l.-mans  research 
work  in  connection  w.th  tiii5  subject  broufsht  him  to  the  ccn- 
ciu>!"n  that  th.^  t.i;reeniinf  in  respect  to  the  300-mile  zone 
propoMticn  is  now  in  operation?  I  am  seeking  information. 
Does  the  penil?inan  understand  that  it  is  now  in  operation? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  All  I  know  is  what  I  see  m  the  news- 
paper.s.  that  a  tentative  atrreemcnt  had  been  reached  by  those 
nationii  represented  at  the  Panama  conference.  It  was  a 
prup(.-,itiun  to  set  a^uie  a  300-ni.le  ^one  up  and  down  the  cast 
and  wejt  coasts  of  North  and  South  America,  to  be  termed  a 
"saff^ty  band." 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  And  if.  according  to  your  ur.derstand- 
ing.  It  is  not  now  in  operation,  what  step  must  be  taken,  m 
the  gentleman's  opinion,  to  make  the  agreement  effective 
Insofar  a.'^  the  United  States  is  concerntd? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  agreement  naturally  will  have 
to  come  up  before  the  Senate  and  t)€fore  the  Congress.  It 
cannot  be  negotiate-d  by  the  PreGideuL  of  the  Umted  States 
without  any  consultation  with  Congress. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  If  the  agreement  is  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  or  otherwi.se  and  put  into  operation,  will  that,  in  the 
gentleman's  opinion,  constitute  a  precedent  in  international 
law  ? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes:  it  will:  because  it  will  be  a 
declaration  of  war  if  the  Senate  should  agree  to  that. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  this  agreement  is  con.nimmated  and 
put  into  operation,  will  that,  in  the  gentleman's  opinion,  be 
an  arbitrary  extension  of  international  law? 

Mr  THORKELSON.  It  will  be;  certainly:  but  it  will  not 
be  agreed  to  by  other  nations. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  if  these  things  occur,  in  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion,  would  that  typo  of  procedure  conflict  with 
the  debates  which  are  now  being  carried  on  in  the  Senate,  by 
those  who  propose  to  repeal  the  embargo  provisions,  to  the 
extent  that  it  conflict.s  with  international  law? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  It  does  not  conform  to  internaMonal 
law  at  all.  It  is  an  arbitrary  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  attempt  to  enact  such  legislation  and  suicidpj 
to  attempt  to  cnforcr^.  The  Senate  is  now  debating  upon  the 
repeal  ol  the  embargo  clause.  Why?  Becatise  the  em.bargo 
elau.?e  ties  the  hands  of  the  President  and  acts  as  a  brake 
upon  the  powt  r  that  is  given  to  hun  by  the  Congress.  If  the 
embargo  is  repealed,  then  he  will  be  at  liberty  to  do  what  the 
act  declares,  and  he  can  proceed  on  his  own  authority  to 
declare  these  war  zones,  and,  indirectly,  if  you  please,  safety 
zones,  which  is  similar  to  the  "safety  bands"  to  which  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Cr.autord]  made  reference. 
When  the  President  proclaims  safety  zones  by  indirectly 
declaring  war  zones  it  does  not  differ  from  the  "safety  bands" 
or  safety  zones  discussed  at  the  Pan  American  Conference. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  want  to  refer  to  the  question  I  raised 
yesterday  and  to  the  article  which  has  been  inserted  in  the 
Record.  If  it  is  true  that  our  Navy  Department  has,  within 
the  last  few  weeks,  se.nt  certain  naval  oPfici.'"ils  to  England  to 
sit  down  around  the  table  with  the  English  naval  authorities 
and  d;.<cuss  and  work  out  the  details  of  the  procedure  that  is 
to  be  followed  by  the  British  Navy  and  the  American  Navy 
durmg  the  next  2,  4,  6,  8,  or  10  months,  depending  upon  devel- 
opments, and  If  those  plans  call  for  the  shifting  to  Asiatic 
waters  of  a  large  portion  of  the  American  Na\'y.  so  that  we 
may  proceed  as  best  we  can  imder  those  adverse  circum- 
stances to  protect  British  interests  and  American  interests 
and  French  interests  in  Asiatic  waters,  Including  the  Malay 


Stniit.s,  the  Duch  possessions,  and  all  that  territory,  then 
what  poiUion  will  we  be  in,  with  tiie  Neuiralily  Act  un  th.^ 
bookii  setting  forth  that  the  President  ahull  not  permit  our 
merchant  ships  to  enter  war  zones,  in  the  event  a  war  zone 
i^  declared  m  A>iatic  waters  by  Japan  or  otherwi.^e.' 

Mr.  G5YER  ct  Ca'.ircrnia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Excuse  me  just  a  moment.  I  subuiittel 
this  question  m  m.neh  lcs::>  detail  yeotcrday  and  the  gentle- 
man's time  expire,!  and  ht.  did  not  have  a  chance  tu  an.5V.tr 
my  question.  If  lie  will,  I  \<u\  appreciate  very  much  his 
giving  his  cpinicn  on  that  situation  which  is  now  in  the 
making. 

Mr.  GE"YER  of  California.  Will  the  g'ntl»'ma;i  yield  befcie 
he  answers  that  question  on  this  very  putnt? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Will  the  genUeman  mind  waiti:  g 
ju.~t  a  moment? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  CnUfoinia.  I  would  like  to  ask  one  0P.".=:ti'^n 
in  r'-'g  .rd  to  the  question  which  the  gentleman  from  Mu'higan 
asked. 

Mr.  THORKELSON,     Very  well. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  am  v.-jncliring  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  is  fair  when  he  say.s  what  he  himself 
knows  to  be  supposition — that  certain  thin:]s  arc  being  dor.c 
b:.  our  Navy  Department.  I  am  wondcrin':  if  th.at  thing  in 
itself  IS  not  doing  the  thing  which  we  all  deplore,  perhaps 
stirring  up  distrust  in  our  Nation,  which  a:  the  present  time 
certainly  needs  something  besides  that. 

Mr.  CRAWTORD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Insofar  as  my  questions  on  this  floor 
are  concerned,  I  will  take  care  of  those  myself.  If  the  t;en- 
tleman  who  has  just  spoken  will  refer  to  tlic  President's 
speech  of  September  3,  he  will  find  wherr  the  Pre.-ident  sa.d 
that  "we  ha\e  the  news."  and  if  the  gentlem.an  wnl  yield  :o 
mc  for  the  purpose,  I  will  read  an  excerpt  from  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     There  will  be  mure  to  fuUow  on  th  s, 
j  I  may  advise  the  gentleman. 
The  President  said: 

It  i.s,  of  coursT,  impossible  to  predict  the  future  I  have  ny  cnn- 
1  Slant  stream  of  lulormation  from  American  rfproscniiaives  and 
other  sources  thr(>u.:hrait  the  v.-orld,  a.■^  ycu,  the  people  cf  tt.i.s 
country,  are  recpl-'iiii,'  ru-ws  throutih  your  r.^Ci'-^  ai;rl  \  ^nr  y.ew.- 
papxTs  at  every  hour  of  the  day.  You  are  subject  to  no  censorship 
I  Lf  ntws,  R!.d  I  want  to  add  tiiat  ycur  Govt  ri.rnLnt  has.  no  infor- 
mation winch  It  h;\^  any  thought  of  withhck;.:.^  fiom  you,  I  mv- 
."^clf  rar.nct  and  do  not  prrjiM'^sy  Xhv  cotirsc  of  events  abroad.  a:".d 
the  reason  Is  that  berau-^ie  I  have,  of  nece.'^lty.  such  a  complete 
picture  ol  what  is  cni.e,  on  in  every  part  of  the  world  1  do  rot 
dttre  to  do  so.  and  t!ie  cihcr  reason  is  that  I  think  it  is  hcncsL  lor 
me  to  he  honest  \vi:l^  the  people  of  thi  Ui  It.  d  States.  I  hcpe  the 
United  States-  wii:  keep  out  of  thi.'j  war.  I  believe  t!i:it  it  will  and 
I  elve  you  a^.Nurances  that  every  effort  of  your  Government  will  be 
directed  itward  that.  end. 

Now,  I  have  the  "news"  th.e  Pre.'^ident  refers  to.  I  have 
rumors.  I  have  nroptiganda.  Sometimes  I  pet  a  little  of  the 
"ncv.'s  behind  "he  nt'.vs.  "  My  que.^tion  is  based  on  some  of 
the  new.=5  behind  the  news,  and  I  have  a  distinct  right  to  tuI 
it  in  here.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  entirely  out  of  order  in 
making  the  insinuation  which  he  did,  and  I  will  take  future 
time  to  take  care  of  it  if  he  wants  to  proceed  wi'h  it  furth'^-r. 

Now,  will  the  gentleman  please  go  back  to  the  question  to 
which  I  referred'' 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr,  THORKELSON.    No:  I  will  not  jield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  You  will  not  yield  for  me  to 
answer  him? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  No.  You  can  ars^^-er  him  in  your 
I  own  time.  I  want  to  say  that  the  United  States  Government 
has  no  right  to  send  our  officers  to  Great  Britain  to  arrange 
plans  for  aid  or  help  to  Great  Britain,  particularly  at  this 
time,  because  Great  Britain  is  now  at  war.  In  doing  that,  it 
is  equal  to  a  declaration  of  war.  It  is  cau.^u.?  btili  as  far  as 
the  German  Government  is  concerned.    The  President  or  an 
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rdministration  performing  an  act  of  that  sort  is  liable,  if 
Concress  so  decdes,  to  meet  a  charge  of  treason,  because  anv 
administration  that  deliberately  enters  into  negotiations  with 
a  nation  at  war  and  arranges  to  a.ssist  that  particular  nation, 
without  the  authority  of  Congress,  is  committing  an  enemy 
act,  and  he  adheres  to  the  enemy. 
Article  III,  section  3,  of  the  Constitution  reads: 

TT':"\^-.n  apainst  the  United  States  shall  consist  only  in  levyln^;:; 
war  against  tliem  or  in  adherir.g  to  tl.eir  enemies,  giving  them  aid 
and  comfort,  , 

[Here  the  gavel  fcU.l  ' 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana asks  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  present  I  shall 
have  to  object.    I  may  not  object  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  object? 

Mr,  MASSINGALE,     For  the  present:  yes.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

ADJOURNMENT  | 

Mr,  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  <at  1  o'clock  and  28 
minutes  p.  m.J  the  House  adjourned  until  tcmoriov.',  Thurs- 
day, October  12,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon.  . 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr,  BLOOM: 
H,  R.7580.  A  bill  for   the  relief  of  Mary  Savage;   to   the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  KELLER:  ' 

H.R.  7581.  A  bill  to  admit  Henry  Hans  Jacob  Gummasson 
permanently  to  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Immigration  and  Naturalization. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  en  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5673.  By  Mr.  DONDERO:  Petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Birmingham.  Mich.,  asking  that  our  Neutrality  Act  be  pre- 
served as  it  now  stands,  and  urging  that  it  be  not  repealed  or 
modified;    to   the  Committee   on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5674  Also,  resolution  of  the  Detroit  Postal  Enployees' 
Lcci-iative  Council,  of  Detroit,  Mich.,  a.^king  that  proper  ac- 
tion be  tak.n  to  regulate  and  stabilize  the  price  of  food  during 
the  pre.'^en:  war  crisis:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

5675.  By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois:  Petition  of  Mrs.  E.  A. 
Tarbcx  and  16  other  citizens  of  Rock  Inland  City,  111.,  protcst- 
jni;  against  s*.-ll;nc  to  warring  nations  and  loaning  to  belliger- 
ents: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Auairs. 

5G7G.  Also,  petition  of  C.  J.  Khngcviel  and  23  other  cit- 
iz.  n^  of  Flock  Lland  County,  111.,  opposing  any  change  or 
repeal  of  present  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Commiittce  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5677.  Ai;:o,  petition  of  Iris  Newland  and  23  other  citizens 
of  Colchester,  111.,  to  keep  the  neutrality  law  intact  and  to 
keep  America  out  of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs, 

5678.  AI.=:o,  petition  of  Dr.  T.  H.  Marsh,  minister,  and  150 
women  members  of  First  Baptist  Church  of  Moline,  111.,  to 
k'-ep  America  out  of  war  and  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5679.  Al.'^o,  petition  of  500  mrm.b'rs  of  Parent  Teachers 
Association  Council,  of  Ea.^t  Moline,  111.,  to  keep  America  out 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5680.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  J.  F.  Strcmbeck  and  26  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 


war  and  not  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5681.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Eric  St  en  and  32  other  citizens 
of  Rock  Island  Coimty,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and 
not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5G32.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  R.  I»Iu!linix  and  22  other 
cilizciX5  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  b-3lligercnt  nations;  to  the 
Committoe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5683.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  H.  Exline  and  12  signers 
of  a  petition,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  not  to  sell 
anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

5684.  Also,  petition  of  Elizabeth  Ridenour  and  18  signers 
of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war 
and  not  to  sell  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5685.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Raymond  B.  Johnson  and  13 
signers  of  Reck  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5686.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  N.  W.  Johnson  and  23  signers 
of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and 
not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5687.  Also,  petition  of  Letty  M.  Henry  and  six  signers  of 
Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  not 
to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5688.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Sigurd  Johansen  and  13  signers 
of  Rock  Island  County.  111.,  to  keep  Am.erica  out  of  war  and 
not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5689.  Also,  petition  of  Pastor  C.  G.  Engdahl  and  25  signers 
of  Rock  Island  County.  111.,  to  keep  America  cut  of  war  and 
not  tx)  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5690.  Also,  petition  of  Alice  Swanson  and  38  other  citizens 
of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  cf  war  and 
not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5691.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  H.  M.  Park  and  20  other  citizens 
of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and 
not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committea 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5692.  Also,  petition  of  Frances  Wehman  and  53  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  against  selling  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5693.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  L.  B.  Neighbour  and  34  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  LI.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  beUigerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5694.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  H.  L.  Pressel  and  23  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5695.  Al:o,  petition  of  Mrs.  Luther  McChesney  and  one 
other  citizen  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America 
cut  of  war  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to 
the  Com.miittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5636.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  E.  O.  P^ynolds  and  seven  other 
citizens  of  Reck  L-r-land  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  cf 
v.ar  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

5697.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  A.  H.  Beitel  and  seven  other 
citizens  cf  Reck  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  not  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5698.  Also,  petition  of  Ruth  Lowe  and  13  other  citizens  of 
Rock  Island  County.  HI.,  to  keep  America  cut  of  war  and 
not  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 
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5699.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  L.  Sandberp  and 
30  other  signers  of  Rock  Island  County.  111.,  to  keep  America 
out  of  war  and  not  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Forcipn  Affairs. 

5700.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Emil  Slahey  and  29  other  citi- 
zens of  Reck  ls\?.i\d  County,  111.,  to  k^ep  America  out  of  war 
and  not  sell  anything  to  warring  nations;  to  the  Committee 
on  ForrlKn  Affairs.  I 

5701.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Earl  Sebrre  and  11  other  citizen? 
of  Rock  Island  County.  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and 
not  sell  anythin?  to  b"Iligerrnt  nations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreipn  Affairs. 

5702.  Also  petition  of  Mrs.  Howard  W.  Gordon  and  10  other 
citizens  of  Rock  lAcind  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war,  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

5703.  Also,  petition  of  Florence  Hankins  and  nine  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  ke».p  Am.erica  out  of 
war,  and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5704.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  James  C,  Valley  and  14  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Inland  County,  111,,  protesting  against  revising 
the  Neutrality  Act;  to  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5705.  Also,  petition  of  Ethel  Heister  and  2,700  members  of 
the  Illinois  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  urging  Congress  to 
keep  our  country  at  peace,  and  vote  against  arms  embargo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5706.  Also,  petition  cf  S.  M.  Merrill  and  14  other  citizens 
of  Carthage.  111.,  protesting  against  repeal  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  as  a  whole  or  in  part;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5707.  Also,  petition  of  E.  M.  McDaniel  and  24  other  citizens 
of  Plymouth.  111.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5708.  Also,  petition  of  R.  B.  Lourie  and  104  employees  of 
John  Deere  Plow  Co.,  of  Moline.  111.,  opposing  our  entry  into 
any  foreign  war  under  any  pretext,  also  suggesting  that  our 
Government  take  delivery  of  military  supplies  now  under 
order  of  United  States  firms  and  should  not  be  delivered  to 
belligerent  nations;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5709.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  A.  Teske  and  45  other  citizens 
of  Rock  Island  County.  111.,  urging  the  retaining  of  the  arms 
embargo  and  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5710.  Also,  petition  of  Elizabeth  Holmes  and  25  other  citi- 
zens of  Flock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5711.  Also,  petition  of  Ralph  De  Porter  and  51  other  cit- 
izens of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5712.  Also,  petition  of  Bess  Gill  and  six  other  citizens  of 
Macomb,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  to  retain  the 
neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5713.  Also,  petition  of  R.  Evans  and  55  other  citizens  of 
Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5714.  Also,  petition  of  C.  B.  Parmelee  and  31  other  citizens 
of  Rock  Island  County,  HI.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5715.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  P.  Reddlg  and  six  other  cit- 
izens of  Rock  Island  County,  HI.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5716.  Also,  petition  of  Cleone  Wadman  and  12  other  citi- 
zens of  Rock  Island  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war 
and  not  to  sell  anything  to  belligerent  nations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5717.  Also,  petition  of  G.  E.  Rigg  and  82  other  citizens  of 
Macomb,  El.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  to  the  Committee 
on  ForWn  Affairs. 

571^Also,  petition  of  Frank  Haws  and  120  employees  of 
the  Western  Stoneware  Co.,  of  Monmouth.  El.,  urging  re- 
taining of  present  Neutrality  Act  as  written,  without  amend- 
ments or  repeal;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5719.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Franklin  Johnson  and  19  other 
citizens  of  Rock  Island  County,  IlL,  to  keep  America  out  of 


war  and  not  sell  anything   to  belligerent  nations;    to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5720.  Also,  petition  of  D.  P.  Nolan  and  nine  other  citizens 
of  Galesburp,  Hi.,  to  ke  >p  Air.erica  out  of  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affair?. 

5721.  Also,  potirion  of  Mr.^.  R.  J.  McKee  and  18  other  citi- 
zens cf  Rock  Lsland  County,  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of  war: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5722.  By  Mr.  KINZER:  Petition  of  200  citizens  of  L^.nca.ster 
Ccunty,  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United  Statt\=;  of  America  do  not 
become  involved  in  the  current  European  war;  to  the  Com- 
nutteo  on  Foreign  Affair^. 

5723.  F.y  Mr.  LESINSKI:  Petition  of  the  Wyandotte  Coun- 
cil of  Clubs,  representing  over  5.000  members,  favoring  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embcUgo  to  pt-rniit  sales  on  a  cabli-and- 
carry  ba.sl.s  in  acci;rdance  with  the  President's  plan;  to  the 
Commit  toe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5724.  Al-o.  petition  of  Tilrsfor  Sokolowski  and  other  citi- 
zens of  Wyandotte.  Mich.,  urging  the  lifting  of  the  arms  em- 
bargi;  to  tho  Co.mniutec  on  P^'reign  Affairs. 

5725.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  F.  A.  Pawlow.ski  and  other  resi- 
dent.s  of  the  Sixteenth  Congre.ssional  District,  Detroit,  Mich., 
uiging  the  repeal  of  the  embargo;  to  the  Comrmttee  on  For- 
eign Affairs, 

5726.  Al.so,  petition  of  the  Polish-American  Citizens  Club, 
requesting  support  of  President  Roosevelt's  plan  to  lifting  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5727.  By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Petition  of  residents  of  Brad- 
ford County.  Pa.,  protesting  against  the  repeal  or  revision  cf 
the  Neutrality  Act :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5728.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  residents  of  Wayne  County, 
Pa.,  protesting  against  the  repeal  or  revision  of  the  Neutrality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5729.  By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petition  of  Gertrude  K.  Kir.?ch. 
secretary,  and  Mrs.  Paul  Gregory,  grand  regent.  Catholic 
Daughters  of  America,  Court  Carroll,  No.  299,  Wheeling, 
W.  Va.,  urging  no  change  in  the  present  neutrality  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5730.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  John  Besso  and  other  citizens 
of  Triadelphia,  W.  Va.,  urging  no  change  in  the  present  neu- 
trality law:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5731.  Al.?o.  petition  of  Verne  Monroe,  chairman,  committee 
of  the  Cameron  First  Methodist  Church,  of  Cameron,  W.  Va., 
urging  no  change  in  the  present  neutrality  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5732.  Also,  petition  of  Donato  Dittarelli,  of  Follansbee, 
W.  Va.,  and  110  other  citizens,  urging  that  we  keep  the  arms 
embargo,  oppose  the  cash-and-carry,  and  keep  America  out 
of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 

5733.  Also.  Petition  of  Donald  Habig  and  50  citizens  of 
Wheeling,  W.  V.,  urging  that  we  use  our  influence  and  em- 
ploy all  means  at  our  disposal  to  keep  America  out  of  war 
and  free  from  foreign  entanglements;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  October  12,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4.  1030) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Very  Reverend  Noble  Cilley  Powell,  dean  of  tl-e 
Cathedral  of  Saints  Peter  and  Paul,  Washington,  D.  C. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

O  Father  Almighty,  of  whose  righteous  will  all  things  are 
and  were  created:  Thou  hast  gathered  the  peoples  of  this 
land  into  a  great  nation  and  set  before  them  a  noble  heritage. 
Do  Thou  deepen  and  strengthen  the  roots  of  our  life  in  ever- 
lasting righteousness.  Make  us  equal  to  the  solemn  trus's 
committed  to  our  hands,  reverent  and  grateful  in  the  enjoy- 
ment and  exercise  jpif  our  freedom,  just  in  the  use  of  our 
power,  wise  and  generous  in  our  every  relation  one  with 
another. 
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May  Tliy  especial  blcs.>inR  rest  upon  these.  Thy  servants, 
laboring  for  the  welfare  of  Tliy  people  in  days  of  restlessness 
and  self-wJl.  May  no  cloud  of  passion  dim  the  light  of  Thy 
truth  before  their  eyes.  May  no  prejudice  close  their  minds 
to  Thy  wisdom,  and  may  knowledge  of  Thee  be  the  stability 
of  their  consultations.  Grant  that,  their  trust  being  fixed 
in  Thee,  they  may  be  guided  by  Thy  strong  hand  to  lead  this 
Nation  into  the  way  of  that  peace  which  passeth  all  under- 
standing.   Through  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lxjrd.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.^rklev,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
lh<  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Wednesday,  October  11,  1939,  was  dispensed  v,-ith,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved.  i 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL  ' 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 
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which    appear    in    the 


Adams 

DavLs 

King 

Russell 

Andrews 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

A-.i  lin 

Downey 

Lee 

Sthwellenfcach 

Ba.Uy 

EUeiider 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

BLr.khead 

Frazler 

Luca.s 

Shlpstead 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

S'.attery 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McCarrau 

Smathers 

Bilbo 

G^b.'^on 

McKcUar 

Stewart 

Borah 

Gillette 

McNary 

Taft 

Br.di,'es 

Green 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Ok!a. 

Bruwu 

CiutTey 

Mi-Rd 

Thomas.  Utah 

Bulow 

Gvirncy 

Mniton 

Tobey 

Burke 

Hale 

Murray 

Town.send 

Dyrd 

Harrl.'^on 

Neely 

Truman 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Tydlnas 

C'api'fT 

Hiyden 

Nye 

V.indenberg 

Caraway 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Chandler 

Hi:l 

Overton 

Wagner 

Cliavcz 

Hoi  man 

Pepper 

■Wheeler 

Clark, Idaho 

Holt 

pntman 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hughes 

Radclllle 

Wiley 

Connally 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Reed 

Ddiiaher 

John.son  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton I  Mr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  LMr.  Glass! 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  IMr.  Miller],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  IMr.  Smith  1,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetUs  IMr.  Walsh  1  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstJ  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety  Senators  have  answered 
to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

bills  introduced  1 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unanimous 
consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  WILEY: 

S.  2984.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  title  of  the  Hay- 
ward  Indian  School  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  and 

S.  2985.  A  bill  authorizing  the  transfer  of  title  of  the  Tcmah 
Indian  School  to  the  State  of  Wisconsin:  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 
address  by  senator  king  on  pending  neutrality  legislation 

[Mr.  PiTTMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  'The  Embargo  Provisions 
of  the  Act  of  1937  Should  be  Repealed,"  delivered  by  Senator 
King  on  October  11,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

STATEMENT  BY  SENATOR  BAILEY  ON  EFFECT  OF  PENDING  NEUTRALITY 
LEGISLATION  ON  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

IMr.  PiTTMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  as  to  the  effect  of  the  pending  neu- 
trality legislation  on  the  merchant  marine,  prepared  by  Sena- 
tor Bailey,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
effect  on  merchant  marine  of  pending  neutrality  legislation 

I  Mr.  Bridges  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of 
October  12.  1939,  by  Mark  Sullivan,  entitled  "Death  Blow  to 
Merchant  Marine  Seen  in  Propo.sed  Neutrality  Bill."  and  also 
an  editorial  from  the  same  newspaper  under  the  heatiing 


"Sacrificing    American    Shipping,' 
Appendix.]  -^ 

reports      or      civil      aeronautics      authority      and      M-ARITIME 

commission  on  pending  neutrality  legislation 
IMr.  B.MLEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  reports  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  and 
the  Maritime  Commission  on  pending  neutrahty  legislation, 
which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

address   by   rev.   EDWARD   L.   CURRAN   ON   THE   CRUSADE   FOR   PEACE 

[Mr.  Johnson  of  California  asked  and  obtained  leave  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  Crusade 
for  Peace,  delivered  by  Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curran.  Ph.  D., 
on  October  7,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O'GRADY  ON  NEUTRALITY  PROBLEMS 

[Mr.  NoRRis  atited  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  an  address  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John 
O'Grady,  secretary  cf  the  National  Conference  cf  Cathohc 
Charities,  before  the  Nebraska  Conference  for  Social  Work 
at  Omaha.  Nebr..  October  10,  1939.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

SECRETARY  OF  WAR  WOODRING  AND  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  JOHNSON 

[Mr.  BRIDGES  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Journal  of 
the  issue  of  September  30,  1939,  with  regard  to  differences  of 
opinion  between  Secretary  of  War  Woodring  and  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War  John.son,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  AIKEN,  OF  VERMONT,  AT  FAIRFIELD,  ILL. 

[Mr.  Gibson  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  George  E.  Aiken, 
Governor  of  Vermont,  before  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Wayne 
County  at  Fairfield,  111.,  October  6,  1939,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL   FROM   MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN   WEEKLY   ON   THE   FORCES 
I  AGAINST   HITLER 

[Mr.  NoRRis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Manchester  (England) 
Guardian  Weekly  of  September  15,  1939,  entitled  "The  Forces 
Against  Hitler,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY    AND    PEACE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Sanate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  306) ,  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  BULOW.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment, and  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  very  long.  I  wish  to 
give  my  reasons  for  the  vote  I  intend  to  cast  on  the  pending 
measure.  My  reasons  may  be  a  little  different  from  those  of 
others:  at  least,  some  of  them  I  have  not  heard  expressed  by 
other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

When  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  was  called, 
the  country  understood  that  it  was  called  for  the  purpose  of 
passing  a  neutrality  bill,  a  bill  that  pointed  the  way  to  peace; 
that  would  enable  us  to  keep  out  of  foreign  entanglements,  and 
out  of  war.  That  was  the  purpose  which  the  country  under- 
stood. Personally,  let  me  say,  I  abhor  war,  and  I  would  have 
this  country  make  almost  any  sacrifices  that  would  keep  us 
out  of  war;  at  least,  such  sacrifices  as  would  not  involve  the 
principles  of  this  Republic,  and  the  things  that  have  made  it 
a  great  Nation.  I  will  never  vote  for  a  declaration  cf  war 
except  in  defense  of  our  national  welfare,  or  to  repel  invasion 
against  the  sovereignty  of  this  country,  so  that  we  may  run 
our  OV.TI  affairs  as  we  see  fit.  I  will  never  vote  to  send  another 
American  boy  to  a  foreign  battlefield  to  settle  disputes  be- 
tween other  nations,  in  which  our  national  sovereignty  is  not 
concerned. 

Also,  let  me  say  that,  personally.  I  am  opposed  to  this 
country  dealing  in  war  materials.  I  am  opposed  to  this  coun- 
try selling  materials  which  can  be  used  only  for  war  purposes 

I  to  any  other  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  either  in  war- 
time or  in  peace,  either  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis,  or  any 
other  kind  of  a  basis.    I  am  opposed  to  having  Uncle  Sam 

I  engaged  in  peddling  powder  and  guns  to  be  used  by  mad 
people  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  human  lives.  I  cannot 
subscribe  to  the  theory  advanced  by  those  who  contend  that  a 

I  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  protect  the  peace  of  this 
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ccuntry  hh^tter  than  if  the  embargo  is  not  repealed.    I  cannot   [ 
asrcp  to  ihe  thovij-'ht  that  our  selhng  pov;der  and  guns  to  a   , 
war-mad  world  will  keep  us  out  of  war  better  than  if  we  do 
not  do  so.     The  theory  proposed  by  the  proponents  of  this  | 
Joint  resolution  is  that  it  will  do  so.  I 

Our  differences  here  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate  resolve  | 
themselves   down  to   a   fairly   simple   proposition.     Are   our  j 
chances  of  staying  cut  of  war  belter  if  we  sell  instruments  | 
of  warfare  to  warring  nations,  or  are  our  chances  better  if  we  | 
refuse  to  .sell  poAdcr  and  guns  to  war-mad  fighting  pecplcs?   i 
Bulled  down,  that  is  about  all  there  is  to  oiu:  differences;  and. 
fui  I  see  the  matter,  if  we  really  want  to  stay  cut  of  war  I 
there  is  but  one  answer.     If  two  of  my  neight>ors  get  Into 
a  fis^  fipht.  and  both  of  them  are  mad,  if  I  want  to  sit  on  j 
the  fence  and  not  pet  into  that  fight  I  am  not  going  to  take  ' 
any   chances   of   involvement   in   their   contest   by   slipping 
either  of  them  a  dagger.     It  seems  to  me  the  same  rule  that 
applies  to  scraps  between  neighbors  applies  to  nations,  but 
on  a  larger  scale. 

UNITED    STMTS    MtTST    ST.^T    "OUT" 

When  this  .session  first  convened  there  was  expressed  almost 
universally  a  desire  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war;  and  I 
th.nk  that  is  the  desire  of  every  Member  of  this  body. 
We  have  no  controversy  upon  that  matter.  Our  only  dif- 
ferences are  as  to  the  method  we  shall  employ  to  bring 
about  that  result.  E.irly  in  the  debate  that  was  the  expres- 
sion from  everyone — that  we  had  a  high  purpose  to  keep  the 
cuuntiy  out  of  war.  As  the  debate  has  proceeded,  especially 
yesterday  and  the  day  before,  that  purpose  has  bruadened 
out  to  seme  extent,  and  it  will  broaden  out  at  the  debate 
continues.  It  will  be  contended,  no  doubt,  that  the  best  thing 
we  can  do  for  our  own  protection  is  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  and  furni.sh  war  equipment  to  the  so-called  AlLes 
so  that  the  conflxt  in  Europe  may  be  speedily  terminated. 

When  we  were  called  into  session  it  was  the  idea  of  the 
ptcple  of  the  country,  at  any  rate,  that  it  would  be  our 
pmpose  to  remain  strictly  neutral,  to  take  no  sides  in  the 
conflict,  but  to  pay  attention  to  our  protection  and  the 
preservation  of  our  great  Republic.  Now.  as  we  drift  onward 
in  the  debate  it  seems  to  me  we  are  broadening  that  pur- 
pose: and  I  am  wondering,  after  all,  if  the  main  reason  why 
we  want  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  not  so  much  that 
we  want  to  remain  neutral,  but  we  see  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  profit   for  some  of  our  citizens  if   we  repeal  the 

embargo, 

H.vs  •pKorrr  Monvr"  changed  somi  minds? 

We  are  not  an  aggressor  nation.  We  are  not  a  nation 
that  Is  striving  for  more  power;  but  we  want  to  get  in  on 
the  profit.  It  is  contended  by  some  that,  as  arms  are  going 
to  be  sold  to  the  warring  nations,  we  might  as  well  get  in 
and  reap  our  share  of  the  profit.  Some  contend  that  if  we 
do  not  do  so  our  munitions  factories  may  move  to  Canada 
and  we  may  lose  them  here. 

If  we  can  justify  our  selling  guns  to  mad  flshting  men 
because  someone  else  is  going  to  do  it  if  we  do  not.  we  can 
Justify  every  crime  under  the  sim.  Somebody  is  going  to  rob 
a  bank  today;  and.  because  somebody  is  going  to  do  that. 
let  us  get  in  on  it  and  get  our  share!  Somebody  is  going 
to  commit  murder  today,  and  because  somebody  else  is  going 
to  do  that,  let  us  commit  murder,  too! 

I  am  afraid  that  net  all  the  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Embargo  Act  are  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  but  that  one  of  the 
main  and  compelling  reasons  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  is  to  fix  matters  so  that  we  can  make  a  profit  out  of 
war.  We  want  to  get  in  on  the  game.  While  other  people  are 
fighting  for  power  and  aggression,  we  want  to  get  in  on  the 
profits.  Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  say  that  we  are 
going  to  sell  powder  and  guns,  not  in  order  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  war  but  in  order  to  make  a  profit.  We  condemn  a  war 
for  aggression;  we  condemn  a  war  for  power;  but  we  want 
to  get  in  on  the  scrap  so  that  we  can  make  a  profit.  Banish 
the  element  of  profit,  and  there  would  not  be  much  of  an 
effort  in  this  country  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo. 

Who  passed  the  Arms  Embargo  Act?  We  did.  I  vot€d  for 
It.    When  it  was  passed  we  boasted  about  it,  and  pointed  to 


it  with  pardonable  pride  as  a  great  achievement  of  the  New 
Deal.  We  boasted  that  the  Nev;  Deal  had  passed  a  law  that 
pointed  the  way  to  peace  in  the  world.  We  were  not  going 
to  sell  any  more  powder  and  bullets  and  guns  to  mad.  fi",hi- 
inR  people.  We  were  going  to  do  cur  pait  to  end  war.  W.  ro 
W5  sincere,  and  did  we  mean  what  we  .said,  when  we  said  v.c 
were  not  going  to  sell  any  more  guns  to  flphting  nations  whik' 
the  fight  was  going  on?  Or  did  wc  pass  that  art  just  to 
camouflage  cur  true  position,  when  now,  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  have  to  niakr  profits  out  of  war,  we  do  not  v.-ant 
to  be  handicappL-d  by  ihut  act,  and  want  to  repeal  it?  We 
want  our  profit  by  trafScking  in  instruments  that  can  be  u."cd 
only  to  deal  death  and  destruction  to  other  human  bcin.i:ts. 
We  want  to  sell  gun.;  to  make  a  profit,  even  if  it  bathes  the 
earth  in  mothers'  tears.  We  want  to  sell  guns  to  make  our 
profit,  even  if  it  causes  the  rivers  of  Europe  to  flow  crim.>on 
to  the  sea,  tinted  in  human  blood.  The  making  of  profit  is 
our  game. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr.    King    in    the    chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Nt'braska? 

Mr.  BULOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Does  the  Sena*or  from  South  Dakota  mean 
to  say  that  it  is  hi.s  belief  that  some,  or  all.  of  his  colleagues 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  who  are  stroni^Iy  in  favor  of  rep<^al 
of  the  arms  embargo  are  actuated  by  ihe  motive  of  permit- 
ting some  Americans  engaged  in  the  manufac'ure  ot  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  v.'ar  to  make  a  profit,  or  is  it 
others  outside  of  the  Senate  who  take  the  po.-ition  to  whKli 
he  is  r«^ferrin?? 

Mr.  BULOW.  I  will  ^ay  to  the  S':'nator  from  N-bra<=ka  that 
in  the  remarks  I  make  it  is  not  my  intention  to  ca.n  any  re- 
flection upon  the  motives  of  any  Senator.  I  reach  my  own 
conclu.'^ions  on  these  problem.^,  and  I  extend  the  right  to 
every  other  Senator  to  reach  his  conclusions  in  -^'uch  a  method 
as  to  him  may  seem  best.  I  think  that  I  stat.-d  it  wa.s  con- 
tended by  some — and  it  is  contended  by  some — that  we  should 
get  our  share  of  the  trade,  world  trade,  a^d  all  of  that. 

Mr.   BURKE.     Mr.   President,   will    tl>^   Senator   yield   for 
just  one  further  qur-stion  or  statement?  I 
Mr.  BULOW.     I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  have  not  heard  any  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  express  at  any 
time  anything  to  indicate  that  it  was  his  desire  to  have  the 
arms  embargo  repealed  in  order  that  those  who  are  engaged 
In  the  manufacture  of  munitions  may  make  a  profit,  and  I 
v,ondpred  whether  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  had  in- 
formation ab<jU'  the  attitude  of  any  of  our  colleagues  wiiich 
had  not  been  called  to  my  attention,  because  I  have  been 
very  firmly  convinced  that  every  Senator  opposed  to  the 
arms  embargo  and  favoring  repeal  had  other  reasons  for 
taking  his  position  than  the  desire  to  have  profits  made  by 
anyone  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BULOW.  Mr.  President,  probably  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  not  talked  with  all  of  the  Senators.  I  have 
conferred  with  some  of  them,  and  some  of  them  have  ad- 
vanced that  thought  to  me;  but  I  shall  not  give  the  St-nator 
from  Nebraska  any  information  as  to  the  conversations  I  have 
had  with  any  other  Senator.  After  all,  as  it  ."^eems  to  me. 
v,-hether  or  not  any  Senators  take  such  a  position,  there  are 
some  people  in  thi.s  country — I  have  received  letters  express- 
ing the  thought  from  citizens  of  my  State — who  believe  that 
we  ought  to  get  our  share  of  the  trade:  that  inasmuch  as  the 
war  is  going  on  an\-way  we  should  not  abandon  our  trade 
with  the  warring  nations.  That  is  common  talk  among  the 
people.  I  venture  to  state — not  referring  to  any  Senator 
here  or  any  Senaix)r  who  is  not  here — that  there  are  people 
in  this  country  who  are  interested  in  reaping  a  profit  out  of 
war  trade.     It  is  idle  to  close  our  eyes  to  that  fact. 

There  are  others  who  urge  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  be- 
cause: they  think,  and  honestly  so,  no  doubt,  that  we  should 
take  sides  and  help  France  and  England,  and  if  it  were 
repealed  we  could  furnish  aid  to  those  two  nations.  The 
proposition  I  desire  to  submit  is  that  if  we  decide  to  do  that, 


well  and  good;  but  that  is  not  neutrality.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  argued  at  length  yesterday  about  the 
horrors  cf  Hitlcrism,  and  it  was  his  contention,  if  I  remember 
correctly,  that  we  should  furnish  war  materials  to  France  and 
EngLind  so  that  Ilillerism  might  be  destroyed.  Perhaps  that 
Is  v%-hat  wo  ought  to  do;  but  that  is  not  neutrality. 

Mr.  EURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at  that 
point? 

^Tr.  EULOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  In  order  that  my  position  may  be  correctly 
stated  as  it  was  essentially  by  the  Senator  but  not  with  entire 
ar''ura."y.  let  me  say  that  m.y  position  is  that  the  present 
Nrutraliiy  Act  is  net  an  act  cf  neutrality;  that  it  is  dis- 
tinctly and  wholly  and  immeasurably  in  favor  of  Hitler  and 
the  things  for  which  he  stands,  and  that  our  plain  duty  is 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  conferring  those  very  great  and 
unneutral  benefits.  But  I  did  proceed  to  say  that  when  we 
repeal  it  and  make  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  for  cash, 
and  to  be  carried  in  foreign  vessels,  available  to  who  w:ll 
comp  and  buy  them.  I  look  at  the  r«alities  and  say  that,  of 
course,  we  know  that  there  is  a  difference  in  the  nations  as 
to  their  ability  to  come  in  their  own  vessels  and  pay  for  the 
groLis:  and  therefore  the  substitute  is  not  neutral  either. 

If  I  m:.y  say  a  word  further,  I  respect  the  Senator's 
opinion  that  we  ought  to  have  neutrality  legislation.  We 
cannot  have  under  the  present  situation.  If  we  do  nothing, 
an  unneutral  act  remains  which  benefits  one  side.  If  we 
make  the  suggested  change,  that  is  also  unneutral,  because 
it  makes  b<'nefits  available  to  the  other  side.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  Senator  is  discussing  an  ideal  condition  which  will 
not  exist  whether  we  do  notliing  or  do  what  it  is  proposed 
that  we  do. 

IS  IT  "UNNrCTTtAL"  TO  REIUSE  TO  SELL  ARMS  TO  ANYONE 

Mr.  BULOW.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
.«;ays  that  our  present  act  is  unneutral,  and  that  if  we  re- 
pealed It  our  action  would  be  unneutral.  I  agree  with  him 
in  that  statement.  Perhaps  the  present  law  is  unneutral; 
but  IS  It  any  more  unneutral  for  us  to  refuse  to  sell  arms  to 
any  warring  people  than  it  is  to  sell  to  all  of  them?  Of 
course,  it  would  be  impossible  by  any  legislation  we  might 
enact  to  bring  about  an  ideal  situation  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  and  I  both  want.  That  is  humanly  im- 
possible. 

Mr.  President,  the  question  is  resolved  down  to  this:  The 
people  of  the  United  States  want  to  remain  neutral;  they 
do  not  desire  to  get  into  the  war  now  raging  in  Europe; 
they  are  going  to  remain  neutral;  there  is  no  doubt  about 
that  in  my  mind.  So  the  question  is.  Can  we  better  keep 
out  of  the  war  if  we  sell  arms  and  other  materials  which  will 
enable  the  warring  nations  to  continue  the  war.  or  can  we 
belter  stay  out  of  it  if  we  refuse  to  sell? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUXOW.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  yesterday 
and  again  today  spoke  of  idealism,  as  did  also  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota.  Perhaps  I  am  too  idealistic,  but  I  cannot 
conceive  that  the  American  people,  in  their  idealism,  desire  to 
put  guns  and  powder  and  bombs  into  the  hands  cf  any  people 
with  which  to  kill  others.  That  is  the  issue  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  Yesterday  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  .spoke  of 
what  grand  people  the  German  people  are.  and  said  that 
they  are  among  the  finest  citizens.  Their  boys  are  just  as 
lovely,  just  as  fine,  as  are  American  boys.  They  have  been 
among  cur  best  citizens.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  have  sunk  so  low  in  their 
idealism  that  thoy  want  to  have  bombs  placed  in  the  hands 
of  any  jx'ople  with  which  to  kill  otheis;  they  do  not  want  to 
have  their  boys  "hang  their  wash  on  the  Siegfried  line,"  and 
th-^y  do  not  want  to  see  the  bodies  of  their  boys  hung  on  the 
Sit'gfried  line. 

Mr.  BULOW,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Montana  for  that  contribution.  He  expresses  my  own  ideas 
exactly,  though  in  m.uch  better  language  than  I  could  employ. 
It  seems  to  me  we  would  protect  the  peace  of  this  country 
better  if  we  refused  to  deal  in  arms  and  munitions  of  war- 


fare.   It  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  argument  upon  that 
point. 

I  fully  realize  that  the  sympathies  of  the  American  people 
are  with  the  Allies.  That,  no  doubt,  is  true.  But  we  are  con- 
sidering a  neutrality  act.  That  is  what  we  call  it,  but  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is.  when  we  get  right  down  to  rock  bottom 
facts,  when  we  get  right  down  to  a  gnat's  heel,  that  we  want 
to  pass  a  neutrality  bill  that  will  help  France  and  England. 
Now.  it  is  all  very  well  for  us  as  individuals  to  express  our 
sympathies,  but  when  our  Government  speaks,  it  must  speak. 
"if  we  want  to  remain  neutral,"  in  neutral  tones,  and  if  it 
does  not  .so  speak,  then  this  is  not  a  neutral  measure.  The 
views  of  the  Government  cannot  be  camouflaged.  You  and  I. 
Mr.  President,  may  "kid"  ourselves  by  saying  that  we  want  to 
keep  our  good  right  hand  neutral  and  keep  it  where  everyone 
can  see  it,  and  use  our  powerful  left  in  the  fight  to  help  out 
Prance  and  England  and  not  let  our  right  hand  know 
what  our  left  is  doing,  but  we,  as  a  government,  cannot  go 
half-and-half.  As  a  government,  we  must  be  one  way  or  the 
other.  We  can  stay  out  of  this  war  if  we  want  to.  or  we  can 
get  in  if  we  want  to,  but  there  is  no  middle  ground;  there  is 
no  half  way  haven.    We  must  go  whole  hog  or  none. 

The  people  of  this  country  want  to  stay  out.  and  they  are 
going  to  stay  out.  The  voice  of  the  American  people  is  the 
voice  of  this  Republic,  and  their  voice  is  never  employed  in 
camoufiage  or  in  deceptive  words  to  conceal  real  thought. 
The  composite  mind  of  American  citizenship  is  always  right. 
"When  the  American  people  reach  a  conclusion  based  upon 
proper  information,  that  conclusion  is  never  wrong.  The 
American  people  are  never  again  going  to  fight  upon  a  ^ro- 
pean  battlefield  in  a  cause  that  is  not  their  own.  and  they  are 
not  going  to  respond  to  the  idle  dreams  of  men  who  may  feel 
that  they  have  a  call  to  adjust  the  politics  of  the  world.  The 
voice  of  the  American  people  is  the  voice  of  neutrality,  abso- 
lute neutrality.  It  speaks  for  America  and  frowns  upon  any 
ambitions  for  world  power.  The  American  people  expect  us 
to  pass  a  neutrality  bill  that  will  not  link  us  to  either  side  in 
the  European  confiict.  though  I  realize  that  there  are  a  few 
of  our  people  who  feel  and  actually  believe  that,  for  the  safety 
of  our  country,  we  should  immediately  join  England  and 
Prance  and  go  over  and  help  them  defeat  Hitler  before  they 
themselves  are  defeated,  which  might,  It  is  said,  compel  us 
to  fight  Hitler  alone. 

HITLER  WILL  NOT  MEN.^CI:  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  fear  that  Hitler  will  ever  attack 
us  if  we  do  not  attack  him.  He  has  said  he  would  not  do  so. 
He  has  said  that  he  had  no  desire  for  world  conquest.  He 
has  said  that  his  only  ambition  was  to  restore  the  German 
people  under  the  German  Reich.  He  has  said  that  he  de- 
sired only  that  territory  whose  citizenship  was  predominantly 
German  and  taken  away  from  the  Reich  during  the  World 
War.  Oh,  but  some  Senators  may  say:  "His  word  is  no  good. 
We  cannot  rely  upon  him.  We  cannot  trust  him."  Perhaps 
that  is  so;  perhaps  we  cannot  trust  him;  but  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it  now? 

What  is  the  best  thing  for  us  to  do  about  it  now?  Two 
roads  are  cpen  to  us.  One  is  to  take  a  chance  on  his  word 
being  good,  and  prepare  ourselves  to  meet  him  when  he 
comes  over  here  if  his  promise  is  not  good,  and  the  other  is 
to  throw  this  neutrality  legi-slation  into  the  waste  basket, 
join  France  and  England  and  go  over  there  and  help  them 
track  Hitler  down  and  hang  him  to  a  sour  apple  tree.  It 
mav  be  that  Hitler  ought  to  be  hung. 

In  my  Stale  in  an  early  day  we  used  to  hang  horse  thieves, 
but  our  old  timers  tell  me  that  they  had  to  catch  a  horse 
thief  before  they  could  hang  him;  they  had  to  get  their 
hands  on  him;  and  we  have  not  got  our  hands  on  Hitler. 
We  would  have  to  kill  off  several  million  Gennans  before  we 
cculd  get  cur  hands  on  him.  As  it  looks  now.  we  probably 
would  also  have  to  kill  about  10.000,000  Russians  before  they 
would  let  us  hang  him.  We  would  not  do  that  job  In  1  day 
or  in  2.  Before  w.?  would  get  our  hands  on  Hitler  to  hang 
him  wc  would  sacrifice  several  million  of  our  own  good  Ameri- 
can boys,  who  are  worth  more  to  us  than  all  of  Europe,  and 
then  when  we  got  all  of  that  done  we  might  find  th^t  Hitler 
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h?.ri  died  a  natural  death;  after  we  went  to  all  that  trouble 
we  might  th:^  citpnved  of  the  pleasure  of  hanging  him  to  a 
sour  apple  tree.  I  myself  am  not  going  over  there  and 
atfmpt  to  do  that,  and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  legis- 
lation that  will  start  any  American  boy  down  the  road  that 
I  myself  would  not  travel.  I  would  rather  take  a  chance  on 
Hitler's  word — bad  though  It  is — than  to  take  a  chance  on 
sacnf^cinc;  a  mill.un  American  boys  for  the  pleasure  of  hang- 
ins  Mr.  Hitler  on  any  kind  of  a  tree. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 
Mr.  BULOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
that  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  particularly 
to  two  points  ihat  have  been  made  by  the  able  Senator  from 
South  Dakota     He  has  just  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Mtmbers  of  this  body  the  suggestion  that  some  would  have 
us  hang  Hitler  to  a  "sour  apple  tree,"  and  in  so  doing  neces- 
sarily we  would  have  to  go  to  war  and  no  doubt  bring  about 
the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  millions  of  sons  of  American 
mothers.    I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
that  before  wo  attempt  to  destroy  Hitler  and  Stalin,  and 
nazi-ism  and  communism,  over  there  we  had  better  destroy 
nazi-ism  and  fascism  and  communism  in  the  United  States 
of  America.     That  is  our  duty.     [Applause  In  the  galleries.] 
The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.    The  Chair  desires  to  admon- 
ish the  occupants  of  the  galleries  that  under  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  no  demonstrations  are  permissible.    If  persisted  in  it 
wilP^^  the  duty  of  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  and  his  assistants  to 
remove  from  the  galleries  those  persons  who  offend  against 
the  rules. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  Just  very  properly  and  most  forcibly  stated  that 
what  the  great  American  people  want  is  neutrality.  I  wish  to 
make  the  observation  that  the  American  people  want  the  kind 
of  neutrality  that  I  want.  What  sort  of  neutrality  is  that? 
I  will  define  it.  The  only  kind  of  neutrality  I  want  is  a  neu- 
trality that  will  benefit  the  American  people,  and  I  do  not 
care  a  tinker's  damn  whether  It  benefits  anybody  else  in  the 
world.  I  want  a  neutrality  that  Is  going  to  benefit  the  United 
States  of  America,  let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  If 
they  Injure  or  help  someone,  I  care  not.  I  am  interested 
only  in  votmg  to  provide  that  sort  of  neutrality  that  will  be 
of  t>enefit  and  protection  to  the  American  people  with  a  view 
to  keeping  us  cut  of  war.  I  thank  the  Senator.  [Manifesta- 
tlcixs  of  applause  In  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BULOW.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  valuable  contribution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  again  admonishes 
the  galleries  that  it  Is  impos.sible  to  hear  the  speakers  when 
there  Is  noise  or  demonstrations  in  the  galleries,  and  that 
demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval  aie  prohibited  by 
the  rules. 

Mr.  BLT,OW.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  Senators  not  to 
interrupt  me  further.  Let  me  make  my  own  speech  in  my 
own  way.  Senators  will  all  have  a  chance  to  speak.  I  like 
to  hear  my  friend  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  talk,  but 
I  do  not  want  him  to  do  so  in  my  time.  I  am  not  gomg  to 
detain  the  Senate  very  long. 

I  was  discussing  the  realism  which  we  would  be  facing 
if  we  joined  hands  with  France  and  England.  Hitler  is  not 
going  to  live  forivcr.  As  I  have  said,  after  we  had  sacrificed 
the  lives  of  perhaps  10,000,000  men.  and  when  we  finally 
caught  up  with  and  got  our  hands  on  Hitler,  we  might  find 
that  he  had  died  a  natural  death,  and  that  we  had  had  all  our 
trouble  for  nothing,  and.  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  Ny«1  Joins  In.  nobody  to  hang. 

What  Is  the  use  of  becoming  excited  and  trying  to  do  a 
thing  which.  In  the  due  course  of  time,  will  happen  of  Itself 
and  will  solve  the  question? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  RkynoldsI  talks 
about  communism  and  the  danger  that  we  may  face  from  It. 
80  far  as  I  am  concerned,  If  the  people  of  Russia  want  to  live 
under  a  Communistic  form  of  government,  let  them  do  so; 


that  Is  their  business.  If  the  people  of  Italy  want  to  live 
under  a  Fascist  government,  that  is  their  business.  If  the 
people  of  Germany  want  to  live  under  Hitler,  let  them  do  so 
until  they  get  tired  of  it.  In  due  course  of  time  that  great 
people  will  revolt  and  throw  off  the  yoke  of  Hitlensra.  Any- 
way, that  is  their  basmess — not  ours. 

Let  us  not  take  any  chances  of  wrecking  the  peace  cf  cur 
own  good  land  by  joining  war-mad  nations  in  an  attempt  to 
destroy  something  which  will  destroy  it-^elf  if  left  alone.  Tlie 
cannons  of  war  will  soon  cease  booming  if  we  refuse  to  fur- 
ni.sh  the  cannons.  If  we  furnish  the  cannons  and  powder  to 
carry  on  the  fight,  those  cannons  will  soon  have  to  be  fired  by 
our  men.  Let  us  not  take  the  chance.  Mr.  President,  war  is 
hell;  let  us  not  furni5:h  the  fuel  for  that  hell.  Let  us  not 
repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  now  when  half  the  world  is  war 
mad.  and  by  so  doing  hasten  our  own  Armageddon. 

There  are  other  things  in  the  newly  proposed  neutrality 
legislation  which  should  be  given  serious  consideration  before 
being  enacted  into  law.  In  the  proposed  legislation  we  are 
giving  up  one  of  the  boasted  traditions  of  our  country — the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  Many  persons  think  we  ought  net  to  do 
that  but  should  maintain  our  rights  and  preserve  our  tradi- 
tions. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  stay  off  of  the  sea  when  a 
storm  Is  raging.  I  have  driven  an  automobile  many  times 
when  I  had  the  right-of-way  and  knew  I  had  the  right-of- 
way,  but  I  yielded  to  the  other  fellow  to  keep  myself  from 
going  to  the  graveyard.  For  myself,  I  would  rather  be  a  live 
coward  on  land  than  to  be  a  dead  hero  in  Davy  Jones'  locker. 

NO  CREDIT "CASH   ON   THE   BARREL   HEAD" 

There  Is  another  provision  in  the  proposed  law  which  is 
subject  to  controversy.  When  the  special  session  was  called 
the  press  flooded  the  country  with  the  nev;s  that  Congress 
was  going  to  be  asked  to  pass  a  new  neutrality  bill  embodying 
the  cash-and-carry  principle.  Many  of  our  people  are  for 
cash  and  carry.  I  myself  am  strongly  for  cash  and  carry  if 
material  that  can  be  used  only  for  war  purposes  is  eliminated. 
But  the  mea.'^ure  reported  from  the  committee  and  appar- 
ently sponsored  by  the  administration  is  not  a  cash-and-carry 
measure  at  all.  It  provides  that  title  shall  pass  from  the 
seller  to  the  purchaser  before  the  goods  are  loaded  for  ship- 
ment and  that  the  seller  shall  have  no  further  interest  in  the 
goods,  but  that  the  purchasers  may  have  90  days  in  which  to 
pay.  That  is  not  cash  at  all.  The  country  understands  that 
cash  and  carry  means  cash  '"on  the  barrel  head, "  to  be  paid 
In  advance  before  title  passes  and  before  the  purchaser  can 
carry  away  the  goods.  It  is  argued  that  90  days  is  the  cu.s- 
tomai-y  trade  credit  and  is  the  same  as  cash;  but  if  we  sell 
goods  to  the  warring  nations  on  a  90-day  credit,  pass  title  to 
them,  and  they  take  the  goods  away  and  forget  to  pay  us  at 
the  end  of  90  days,  how  are  we  going  to  get  our  cash?  We 
are  going  to  confront  tjie  same  situation  which  faced  us  dur- 
ing the  last  war.  We  then  loaned  foreign  nations  money  to 
buy  our  goods  and  then  sold  them  goods  on  credit.  They 
got  our  money,  they  got  our  goods,  and  then  forgot  about  the 
credit  When  we  asked  them  to  pay  they  called  our  dear  old 
Uncle  Sam  a  Shylock  and  thumbed  their  noses  at  us.  What 
they  did  before  they  will  do  again  if  we  are  foolish  enough 
to  give  them  another  chance.  However,  let  m.e  say  that  if 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  eliminated,  I  will  go  alcng 
with  almost  any  kind  of  a  neutrality  measure  upon  which  a 
majority  can  agree;  but  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  commit- 
ting my  country  to  the  peddhng  of  implements  of  war  which 
can  be  used  only  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  other  people  to 
kill  cne  another.  It  has  been  said  that  in  the  World  War 
we  placed  the  dollar  sign  upon  the  flag  and  that  it  ought  to 
be  removed;  but  we  are  keeping  it  there  by  repeal  cf  the  arms 
embargo  to  further  our  desire  to  make  a  profit.  Why  do  the 
proponents  of  the  measure  object  to  a  separation  and  a  sepa- 
rate vote  upon  the  different  neutrality  proposals?  II  the 
administration  would  permit  a  separation  of  the  cash  and 
carry,  the  other  provisions  could  be  disposed  of  in  short  order 
and  we  could  then  take  ample  time  to  debate  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo,  the  only  feature  of  the  neutrality  pro- 
posal which  is  in  real  controversy.  The  arms  embargo  is  net 
tied  in  with  the  cash-and-carry  proposal  and  is  not  tied  in 


with  the   frecdom-of-the-sea  proposal.    They  are   separate   ' 
and  distinct ;  and  it  is  not  at  all  necessary  for  us  to  repeal  the 
Arms  Embargo  Act  in  order  to  pass  a  cash-and-carry  act.        1 

OUR    SOLDIERS    WOULD   WIN    WAR OUR    STATESMEN    LOSE    TREATY 

Some  question   the   motive   of   the   Pre.sident.     I  assume 
that  his  motives  are  what  he  says  they  are.    I  a.ssume  that 
when  he  calls  Congress  Into  special  session  to  repeal  the 
Arms  Embargo  Act  he  believes  that  he  can  better  protect 
the  peace  of  the  country  In  that  way  than  under  the  handi- 
cap of  an  arms  embargo.     I  do  not  question  his  motives; 
but  I  am  fearful  that  he  will  make  the  same  mistake  other 
men  have  made — that  he  will  not  be  able  to  confine  his  am- 
bitions  to  the   peace  of   this   country.     I   am   fearful   that 
If  given  the  absolute  power  to  shape  the   destiny  of   this 
Nation  as  he  sees  fit,  without  legislative  restrictions,  he  m.ay 
also  feel  that  he  has  a  call  to  settle  the  peace  of  Europe,  j 
I  am  fearful  of  the  effort  he  might  make  in  an  enthusiastic 
idealistic    ambition    to    enter    the    turmoil    in    Europe    and 
again  commit  our  country  to  the  attempt  to  go  over  there, 
enter  into  their  quarrels,  and  try  to  settle  their  borderline   ! 
disputes,  over  which  nations  and  peoples  have  battled  for 
centuries.    We  all  remember  that  a  former  great  President 
of  this  country  made  a  noble  effort  to  patch  up  a  just  and 
lasting   peace   in   that   war-rocked   continent.     Prom    that 
former  experience  we  should  have  learned  a  valuable  les- 
son.    Within   the   memory   of   all   of   us   here   our   armies 
marched  under  the  European  sky  and  fought  a  great  war 
in  an  effort  to  end  all  war  and  perpetuate  democracy.    We 
thought   by  our  sacrifice  In   money   and   men  and   human 
suffering  that  we  had  accomplished  something  along  that 
line.     We  thought  that  we  had  played  our  part  in  estab- 
lishing peace  In  Europe  for  many  years;  and  yet  today  the 
first  generation  that  was  born  after  Armistice  Day  is  facing 
its  Armageddon.    We  carmot  settle  the  wars  of  Europe,  and 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  voting  any  power  to  any  President,  no 
matter  who  he  may  be,  to  undertake  that  Impossible  task. 
I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  feel  that   In  order  to 
protect  our  ovm  Republic  we  should  go  to  the  aid  of  the 
so-called   democracies  now   and   stop  Hitler   before  he  at- 
tacks us.    I  do  not  entertain  that  fear.    But  I  do  entertain 
a  fear  that  if  we  should  go  over  there  and  help  England 
and  FYance  kill  off  Hitler  and  Hitlerism,  we  should  make  it 
pc>ssible  for  them  to  write  another  peace  treaty  at  the  sac- 
rifice of  another  million  men  of  our  country.    Even  though 
our  President  should  again  go  over  there  with  the  best  of 
intentions  and   sit  in   at  the   council   tables,   the  so-called 
democracies  of  Europe  would  write  the  treaty;  and  they  are 
not   our   kind   of   democracy.     They   would   write   another 
Treaty  of  "Versailles,  which  20  years  from  now  would  give 
birth  to  another  Hitler,  and  history  would  repeat  Itself.     If 
we  should  go  in,  our  soldiers  would  win  the  war,  but  our 
statesmen  would  lose  the  treaty. 

rVTINTUALLT    POLISH    YOUTH    WILL    RESTORE    POLAND 

Some  persons  say  that  we  ought  to  go  over  there  and  help 
France  and  England  restore  Poland.  No  marching  armies  of 
all  the  world  are  going  to  restore  Poland— not  the  Poland 
that  was  born  at  "Versailles.  All  the  vengeance  that  the  armies 
of  the  world  could  wreak  upon  Hitler  would  never  restore 
Warsaw  to  its  former  glory.  Poland  is  crushed;  Poland  for 
the  time  being  is  gone;  but  this  is  not  the  first  time  that 
Poland  has  been  wiped  off  the  face  of  the  map  and,  in  due 
course  of  time,  Poland  will  rise  from  its  defeat  as  she  has 
risen  many  times  before.  The  Republic  of  Poland  will  not 
be  restored  by  the  lords  of  England  or  the  generals  cf  France. 
Poland  will  be  rebuilt  by  the  youth  of  Poland— by  men  and 
women  through  whose  veins  courses  the  blood  of  noble  sires 
who  have  written  a  glorious  history  for  the  Polish  people 
during  the  centuries.  Warsaw,  their  beloved  city,  is  in  ruins. 
That  city  will  not  be  rebuilt  by  either  Prance  or  England. 
Polish  youth,  true  to  the  traditions  of  their  people,  will  see 
to  it  that  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  at  Warsaw  be  not  for- 
gotten. Polish  youth  will  see  to  it  that  the  deeds  of  heroism 
and  valor  cf  their  people  daring  the  inferno,  the  20  days  of 
hell,  will  be  perpetuated  in  story  and  in  song  to  generations 
yet  unborn.    Yes,  Warsaw  is  in  ruins.    The  marching  armies 


of  all  the  world  will  never  restore  those  ruins.  But  that  city 
will  be  rebuilt.  In  due  course  of  time,  Polish  youth,  upon  the 
ashes  of  its  ruins,  upon  the  sacred  dust  of  their  dead,  will 
build  a  more  beautiful  Warsaw,  and  from  the  citadels  cf  the 
rebuilt  city  there  will  again  float  the  PoUsh  flag.  The  Polish 
fiag  will  fioat  over  Warsaw  and  Its  people  long  after  Hitler 
shall  have  perished  from  the  earth. 

What  I  am  interested  in  is  that  there  shall  not  be  further 
such  tragedies  as  that  of  Poland  because  of  cur  giving  en- 
couragement to  any  of  the  warring  nations.    If  we  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  and  say  to  France  and  England.  "You  can 
buy  from  us  all  the  puns  and  ammunition  you  want,"  it  is 
m.y  opinion  that  we  shall  be  rendering  a  distinct  disservice 
to  the  people  of  England  and  Prance.    I  firmly  believe  that 
if  the  embargo  were  not  repealed  and  if  we  should  now  say  to 
France  and  England,  "We  will  not  help  you  in  this  war."  that 
would  end  the  war.    Prance  and  England  would  patch  up  a 
peace  with  Hitler.    In  my  humble  opinion.  France  and  Eng- 
land, in  a  way,  are  responsible  for  the  destruction  of  Poland. 
Had  It  not  been  for  the  assurances  that  they  gave  to 
Poland,  Poland  would  have  patched  up  a  peace  with  Hitler; 
the  people  cf  Danzig,  who  were  German  and  formerly  be- 
longed to  the  Germ.an  Reich,  would  have  gone  back  to  Ger- 
many and  the  remainder  of  Poland  woiild  be  on  the  map 
today.    At  least  that  is  my  opinion.    Because  Warsaw  has 
been  destroyed,  because  Poland  has  been  destroyed,  is  that 
any  reason  why  we  should  give  aid  and  comfort  in  bringing 
about  the  same  kind  of  tragedies  for  other  countries  and  for 
other  peoples?    The  destruction  of  Poland  Is  tragic,  but  let 
us  not  aid  in  the  extension  of  that  kind  of  tragedy.    Let  us 
not  furnish  guns  and  ammunition  to  aid  anyone  to  bring 
about  like  tragedies.    The  war  in  Europe  will  soon  end  if  we 
refuse  to  furnish  war  equipment  to  either  side  and  assure  the 
world  of  our  absolute  neutrality.     If  England  and  France 
understand  that  to  be  our  position,  a  peace  will  soon  be 
negotiated  and  a  world-wide  involvement  in  war  will  be 
avoided.    No  man  knows  what  the  end  of  another  World 
War  would  bring.    Let  us  avoid  it  as  long  as  we  can.    The 
element  of  time  is  a  great  fixer  of  things. 

KEEP  OUT  or  ruROPr's  "power  politics" 
The  war  in  Europe  is  not  being  fought  to  sustain  any  prin- 
ciples in  which  we  are  interested.  It  is  not  a  war  for  human 
liberties.  It  is  not  a  war  such  as  we  would  fight  to  sustain 
the  American  citizenship  of  this  country.  Wars  in  Europe 
are  wars  for  power,  wars  of  aggression. 

It  is  said  that  Hitler  ought  not  to  do  the  things  he  is  doing. 
I  agree  to  that.  But  he  is  doing  them;  and  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  As  I  see  it,  if  we  did  not  promise  aid, 
help,  and  comfort  to  Prance  and  England,  they  would  patch 
up  the  best  kind  of  peace  they  could  and  then,  in  a  little 
while  Hitler  and  Stalin  would  have  each  other  by  the  throat. 
However,  they  are  going  to  remain  in  the  same  bed  so  long  as 
they  have  a  common  enemy  to  fight. 

As  I  see  it,  England  and  Prance  will  make  a  serious  mistake 
if  they  do  not  accept  Hitler's  peace  proposal  as  the  basis  of  an 
armistice  and  work  out  with  him  the  best  treaty  they  can.  A 
poor  treaty  is  better  than  a  good  war.  It  may  not  be  to  their 
Lking,  but  let  them  do  the  best  they  can  and  save  millions 
of  human  lives  from  destruction.  No  matter  how  long  the 
war  goes  on,  eventually  armistice  day  will  come.  Soma  day 
a  treaty  will  be  written ;  and  there  is  no  sense  In  having  hell 
upon  earth  for  years,  causing  untold  misery,  want,  and  sufTer- 
ing,  and  sacrificing  10,000.000  men  upon  the  altar  of  war,  for 
the  sole  purpose  of  determining  who  is  to  write  the  treaty. 
The  chances  are  that,  no  matter  who  writes  It.  it  would  be 
about  the  same  kind  of  a  treaty,  fixing  border  lines  and  exact- 
ing tribute.  Aggression  and  power  politics  will  be  the  cardinal 
principles  written  into  that  treaty  whether  it  is  written  now 
or  10  years  from  now.  It  will  patch  up  a  peace  for  a  tim.e, 
and  then  there  will  be  new  aggressions,  further  grasping  for 
power,  hell  will  again  break  loose,  and  history  will  repeat 
itself.  Let  us  not  take  any  steps  that  will  lead  us  into  such  a 
maelstrom. 

Oh,  some  Senators  may  say  that  England  cannot  now  pay 
any  attention  to  Hitler's  proposals  without  losing  prestige  and 
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humiliating  Its  leaders.  If  I  were  an  Englishman  I  would 
rather  have  the  l.-riders  of  my  country  humiliated  than  to  have 
my  country  de;trcycd.  I  would  rather  have  my  leaders  "eat 
crow."  and  leads  cf  it,  than  to  bring  war  misery  to  my  people 
and  sacrifice  the  lives  of  millions  of  the  best  men  in  England 
in  an  effort  to  back  up  the  bluff  of  my  leaders.  Lot  a  few 
kadcrs  -cat  crow  ';  it  w.li  not  hurt  them.  New  leaders  can 
easily  be  obtained,  but  after  a  relentless  war  machine  has 
detroyed  the  manhood  and  womanhood  of  a  country  they 
can  never  be  restored.  Such  a  country  will  then  have  no 
need  of  leaders. 

If  I  were  an  Englishman  I  would  bend  every  effort  to  save 
the  Empire  cf  England  and  its  people  from  death  and  destruc- 
tion, even  if  my  leaders  had  to  "eat  crow." 

Mr.  President,  a.^^  I  have  said,  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cur  pp'^ple  want  to  stay  out  of  the  European  conflict.  There 
are  only  a  few  who  want  to  get  us  in,  and  who  contend  that  we 
cannot  live  alone.  We  are  only  a  young  nation.  A  century 
and  a  half  spans  our  national  life.  During  that  brief  space 
cf  time  our  pt^ople  have  built  the  greatest  rcpubhc  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  Our  citizenship  is  a  composite  citizenship 
cf  all  the  world.  Our  people  come  from  everywhere.  Our 
citizenship  is  built  from  the  muscle,  the  bene,  the  sinew, 
and  the  blood  of  every  nationality,  of  every  race  and  creed,  all 
harmonized  into  one.  We  have  accomplished  our  splendid 
achievement  by  attending  strictly  to  our  own  affairs  and 
minding  our  own  business  in  our  attempt  to  make  citizenship 
in  this  Republic  the  most  prized  under  the  shining  sun.  We 
succeeded  in  that  attempt  without  getting  into  any  foreign 
entanglements.  During  all  of  our  national  life  the  nations  of 
Europe  have  conducted  almost  constant  warfare,  not  wars  to 
establish  principles  laid  down  in  our  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, which  gave  birth  to  this  Republic,  but  wars  of  ag- 
gression for  more  ruling  power,  the  same  kind  of  wars  in 
whxh  they  are  engaged  today.  Until  about  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  nobody  in  this  country  ever  advanced  the  doc- 
trine that  we  had  grown  so  big  that  we  could  no  longer  sunive 
unless  we  dabbled  into  the  politics  and  wars  of  Europe. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  we  broke  away  from  the  traditions 
that  had  made  us  a  great  and  mighty  people  and  followed  the 
advice  cf  those  who  had  visions  of  expanding  our  power  to 
other  lands,  visions  of  imperialism,  visions  cf  power,  visions 
of  telling  other  nations  what  to  do,  visions  of  telling  other 
people  how  to  live,  visions  of  making  the  United  States  a  world 
power  in  the  galaxy  of  nations.  We  drafted  more  than  2.- 
000,000  men.  and  had  more  than  a  million  volunteers.  We 
ra:scd  a  mighty  army  and  sent  more  than  a  million  m.cn 
across  the  sea  to  fight  on  foreign  foil  in  disputes  which  were 
not  of  our  concern.  Many  thousands  of  the  best  m.en  of 
America  died  flighting  on  foreign  soil,  and  sleep  forever  in 
a  land  that  is  not  their  home,  not  to  perpetuate  any  of  the 
things  that  made  America  great,  not  in  defense  of  the  rights 
and  liberties  cf  American  citizenship,  but  because  someone 
had  a  dream  of  world  power,  a  dream  that  America  must  be- 
come responsible  for  world  destiny  and  assume  guardianship 
of  other  people.  A  World  War  was  fought.  Armistice  Day 
came;  a  peace  was  written,  and  everything  was  settled  by 
those  who  dreamed  of  world  power.  Now  20  years  after 
everj'thing  was  settled,  the  same  old  war  in  which  the  people 
of  Europe  have  been  engaged  off  and  on  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  Is  raging  again  with  renewed  fury.  We  did 
not  settle  anything  in  the  World  War.  Many  thousand 
American  boys  sacrificed  their  lives  In  vain.  Let  us  avoid 
making  the  same  mistake  twice.  Let  lis  never  again  send 
the  boys  who  wore  the  khaki,  or  their  sons,  to  defend  our 
flag  in  places  where  it  has  no  business — In  European  border 
disputes.  If  the  people  of  Europe  want  to  fight,  let  them 
fight  to  their  hearts  content,  but  let  us  not  encourage  that 
fight  by  selling  them  powder  and  guns  with  which  to  carry 
on  the  fight. 

Some  of  my  Democratic  friends  have  taken  me  to  task  for 
not  going  along  with  my  President  in  his  effort  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo.  I  have  not  supported  all  the  New  Deal  pro- 
posals, but  I  have  supported  most  of  them. 

I  ask  again.  Who  passed  the  Anns  Embargo  Act?  The  Con- 
gress did.    I  voted  for  it,  as  I  have  said  as  did  most  other 


Senators.  I  thmk  it  was  one  of  the  outstanding  achievements 
cL  the  New  Deal.  I  remember  in  the  campaign  of  1936  I  made 
many  speeches  in  my  State  boasting  about  the  accomplish- 
ments cf  the  New  Deal.  The  greatest  of  all  those  boasts  wa.s 
that  the  New  Deal  had  placed  an  embargo  upon  death- 
dealing  instruments  and  had  pointed  the  road  to  peace  in  the 
world. 

I  repeat,  I  voted  for  that  Arms  Embareo  Act.    I  was  for  it 
then;  I  am  for  it  today;  I  will  be  for  it  tomorrow;  I  will  be 
for  it  the  next  day.     I  hcive  not  deserted  m.y  adriinistration; 
my  administration  has  deserted  me.    I  have  not  changed  my 
mind,  and  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  eloquent  reply  that  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
[Mr.  Pittm.\nI  niude  the  other  day  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Lcuisiiin  I  [Mr.  Overton  1  when  he  stated  he  had  changed  his 
mind.    Upon  m.iture  study  and  investigation  he  had  found 
that  the  embargo  would  not  work,  that  it  had  not  prevented 
the  v.ar  in  Europe  nor  in  China;  therefore  it  was  no  good. 
Tliat  statement  recallt^d  to  my  mind  the  story  of  the  China- 
man who  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  a  foghorn  on  a 
boat  was  no  good.     He  said,  •Bells  jingle,  whistle  blow,  fog- 
horn toot;  fog  still  come.     Fotihorn  no  good."     1  Laughter.] 
We  in  this  country  have  imposed  an  embargo  on  our  citizens 
against  carrying  concealed  weapons.  Some  men  violate  it  every 
day.    Every  State  in  the  Union  has  an  embargo  agaim^t  mur- 
der; yet  murder^  are  committed  every  day.     Would  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,   in 
charge  of  the  pa.ssage  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  be- 
cause it  does  not  work  and  has  not  prevented  war,  contend 
that  the  law  against  carrying  concealed  weapons  and  the  laws 
against  murder  should  be  repealed  a.^  of  no  value  because  ihey 
have   not   prevented   pistol   toting  and  have   not   prevented 
murder?     There  never  was  a  law  written  that  is  not  some- 
times violated.    Violations  of  the  law  do  not  make  the  law 
bad.    Our  arms  embargo  did  not  cause  the  war  in  China  nor 
the  war  In  Europe.    Those  wars  were  started  in  spite  cf  our 
arms  embargo.     A  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  not  stop 
either  of  those  wars,  but  will  add  to  their  intensity  if  we  fur- 
nish belligerents  with  powder  and  bullet*  to  carry  on  the 
fight.     The  que.^tion  is,  Will  we  serve  the  people  of  the  world 
better  by  selling  powder  and  bullets  to  fightinc  peoples,  or 
will  we  serve  that  peace  better  by  refusing  to  peddle  arms? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  Pre.-idtnt.  will  ihe  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  j'ield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BULOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  has  re- 
ferred to  a  .statement  made  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  in  a 
colloquy.  I  think  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  Wi'.l  admit 
that  I  staged  lime  and  aeain  that  I  spoke  for  and  voted  for  the 
embargo  because  I  expected  it  would  accomplish  a  great  deal 
of  good,  but  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  a 
deterrent  to  war;  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  alTected  a 
very  small  part  of  the  instruments  through  whieh  mass  mur- 
der is  committed  in  war.  I  knovv-  well  enouj^h  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  not  vote  to  put  all  implements  and  materials  useful 
in  waging  war  on  the  embargo  list;  at  !•  ast  if  he  would  he 
would  have  very  few  supporters.  Indeed,  I  have  discovered 
that  the  law  not  cnly  is  a  failure  but  that  it  is  a  fraud. 

A  further  reason  for  my  position  is  that  the  law  is  intended 
to  apply  equally  to  all  belligerents;  no  one  will  deny  that;  yet 
today  no  one  can  .':uccessfully  contend  that  it  keeps  arms  and 
ammunition  away  from  Great  Britain  because  England  is  an 
island  and  has  no  adjacent  friends  that  are  neutral,  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  arms  and  ammunition  produced  in  the 
United  States  can  reach  Germany  through  Russia,  Rumania, 
and  Italy,  for  the  law  does  not  apply  to  those  countries  that 
are  supposed  to  be  neutral.  The  act  is  absolutely  unneutral 
as  it  stands,  and  if  we  shall  wipe  it  off  the  books  we  will  not 
have  an  unneutral  law. 

Mr.  ELT.OW.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to  get  into 
any  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  was  with  him.  when  he  was  for  the  present  Neutrality 
Act  when  he  was  younger  than  he  now  is.  I  think  he  used 
better  judgment  in  his  youth  than  he  does  when  he  reaches  old 
age.    [Laughter.  1 


PEDDLING  POWDER  IS  UN-.^MERICAN  AND  WRONG 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  always  glad  to  have 
the  opinion  of  the  Senator,  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
only  24  out  of  the  96  of  this  body  afjree  with  him. 

Mr.  BULOW.  That  will  be  all  right.  If  I  shall  be  standing 
alone,  I  will  stand  upon  the  proposition  I  have  submitted.  I 
believe  that  when  Uncle  Sam  goes  into  the  business  of  selling 
powder  and  guns  to  mad,  fighting  peoples,  when  he  becomes 
a  peddler  of  arms,  hejs  engaging  in  a  business  that  is  un- 
American  and  a  business  that  is  wrong.  That  is  where  I 
stand,  if  I  stand  alone;  and  I  do  not  care  whether  there  are 
26  or  40  or  any  other  number  whose  views  may  coincide  with 
mine. 

To  preserve  the  peace  of  our  country,  my  administration 
contends  that  we  should  now  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and 
sell  guns  and  ammunition  to  fighting  nations  to  be  used  for 
human  destruction.  It  is  contended  that  if  we  become  a 
peddler  of  bullets,  powder,  and  guns  to  other  people,  by 
so  doing  it  will  make  America  safe  for  peace.  I  cannot  sub- 
scribe^ to  that  doctrine.  The  Congi'ess  enacted  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act.  which  was  signed  by  the  President,  committing 
this  country  to  a  policy  of  neutrality.  It  became  the  law  of 
this  land  that  when  other  nations  went  to  war  we  would  take 
no  sides  in  their  conflict,  and  would  prevent  Uncle  Sam  from 
peddling  instniments  of  warfare  to  either  side.  It  is  now 
proposed  that  we  must  repeal  that  act  and  permit  Uncle  Sam 
to  peddle  powder  and  guns  to  bloodthirsty  people  in  order 
that  we  may  remain  at  peace.  It  is  contended  that  we  must 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  return  to  international  law  in 
order  to  safeguard  our  destiny  of  peace. 

What  is  this  international  law  to  which  we  are  to  return? 
No  one  knows,  except  that  it  is  founded  upon  the  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  evolved 
during  the  march  of  the  ages  as  empires,  monarchies,  king- 
doms, republics,  and  dictatorships  have  played  their  part  in 
civilization's  m.arch  from  Eden  to  the  present  day.  During 
all  of  that  time  the  hand  of  might  is  the  only  hand  that  has 
ever  penned  international  law,  and  the  hand  of  might  has 
never  hesitated  to  erase  existing  international  law  when  the 
exigency  required  and  it  had  the  power  so  to  do.  No  inter- 
national law  has  ever  established  liberty  or  safeguarded  the 
peace  and  liberty  of  any  people  during  the  ruthless  march  of 
a  mighty  war  machine.  War  obeys  no  law  but  the  law  of 
might,  and  only  conquerors  interpret  and  dictate  international 
compacts. 

We  have  said  in  our  arms  embargo  that  we  will  furnish  no 
instruments  of  v.-arfare  to  anyone  engaged  in  a  fight.  Our 
people  are  committed  to  the  policy  of  neutrality.  Most  of  our 
people  believe  that  we  should  attend  strictly  to  our  own  busi- 
ne.ss  and  not  take  sides  or  mix  into  the  quarrels  between  other 
nations.  Our  people  do  not  believe  in  the  settlement  of  dis- 
putes by  killing  one  another.  Our  people  believe  that  all  dis- 
putes can  be  adjusted  around  the  council  table,  and  we  believe 
in  living  up  to  every  obligation  that  we  make.  Why  should 
we  become  involved  in  either  side  of  a  quarrel  between  nations 
who  have  no  respect  for  treaty  obligations?  We  are  now 
asked  to  discard  cur  good  intentions  of  staying  out  of  other 
peoples'  quarrels.  We  are  now  asked  to  throw  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act  into  the  waste  basket.  We  are  now  asked  to 
make  commitments  for  our  people  from  a  neutral  to  an  un- 
neutral position.  We  are  now  told  that  the  peace  of  cur 
people  will  be  best  safeguarded  if  we  erase  from  our  statute 
books  these  laws  which  we  have  written  and  commit  the 
destiny  of  our  people  to  the  so-called  safeguards  of  interna- 
tional law  which  only  conquerors  and  dictators  write. 

HrPEAL  OF  EMBARGO   IS  nRST  STEP  TO   WAR 

Mr.  President,  if  we  repeal  the  Embargo  Act  it  is  our  first 
step  to  war,  and  will  be  followed  by  other  steps  in  quick  suc- 
cession that  inevitably  lead  to  participation  on  European 
battlefields.  Within  the  memory  of  every  one  of  us  here  we 
have  had  one  sad  and  costly  experience  in  our  attempt  to  set- 
tle European  boundary  disputes  and  have  learned  to  our  sor- 
row that  that  cannot  be  done.  Let  us  not  take  any  steps  that 
will  lead  to  our  making  the  same  mistake  twice.  For  more 
than  a  thousand  years  the  people  of  Europe  have  been  fighting 
over  botmdary  lines  and  probably  in  another  thousand  years 


will  be  carrying  on  the  same  kind  of  battles,  and  there  is  not 
anything  that  we  can  do  about  it.  Let  the  people  of  Europe 
handle  their  own  affairs.  It  is  their  fight.  If  they  want  to 
continue  to  scrap,  let  them  do  so,  but  let  us  stay  out.  Let  us 
remain  neutral.  Let  us  take  the  safe  course  and  not  furnish 
fighting  material  to  either  side. 

I  do  not  know  v,-ho  it  was  that  said  our  first  line  of  defense 
is  in  Europ;?,  but  I  do  not  subscribe  to  that  doctrine.  Let  us 
mind  our  own  business;  let  us  attend  to  our  own  affairs.  Let 
us  remain  neutral  and  not  mix  in  other  peoples'  quanels.  Let 
us  not  furnish  either  side  with  shot  and  shell  and  agitate  the 
fight.  If  we  just  take  care  of  our  own  household,  we  are  going 
to  be  reasonably  safe;  at  least  we  have  better  assurances  than 
if  we  again  attempt  to  make  the  entire  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

I  have  stated  why  I  am  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  I  have  spoken  much  longer  than  I  intended  to  and 
I  apologize  to  the  Senate.    I  desire  to  conclude. 

There  is  being  spread  over  the  country  some  propaganda 
which  may  cause  some  excitement  and  fear. 

Let  us  not  become  unduly  alarmed  by  seeing  too  many 
imaginary  things  that  may  disturb  the  night  and  sometimes 
even  the  day.  I  hope  that  our  people  will  not  become  dis- 
turbed, become  jittery  and  frightened  by  rumors  and  reports 
that  are  flooding  the  coimtry,  even  though  the  reports  ema- 
nate from  high  places.  Let  us  remember  the  rumors  and 
reports  that  preceded  the  World  War,  most  of  which  were  not 
true.  Let  us  also  remember  that  one  of  the  frailties  of  human- 
kind is  that  we  sometimes  see  things  that  are  not  there;  some- 
times under  certain  conditions  we  see  white  elephants  and 
sometimes  they  are  pink.  Sometimes  on  land  we  see  a  mighty 
mirrored  picture  that  we  know  is  not  there  and  sometimes  at 
sea  we  see  a  great  sea  monster  that  is  not  there.  Sometimes 
we  see  submarines  where  no  submarine  has  ever  been  before. 
What  submarine  was  it?    Why  that  we  did  not  notice. 

Yesterday  upon  the  Etalr 
I  saw  a  man  who  was  not  there. 
He  was  not  there  again  today; 
I  wish  to  Grod  he'd  go  away. 

[Laughter.! 

Let  us  not  take  for  granted  everything  that  we  hear,  or 
everything  we  think  we  see,  until  assured  of  facts. 

Let  us  not  get  jittery  and  alarmed  for  fear  that  Hitler  is 
coming  over  here  and  haul  down  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the 
emblem  of  a  free  people,  and  raise  in  its  stead  the  swastika 
flag.  That  time  will  never  come.  Let  us  not  cross  that 
Rubicon  until  the  time  comes;  and  if  perchance  it  should 
come,  let  us  be  prepared  to  fight  that  battle  in  our  own 
defense  and  in  our  own  right,  but  let  us  not  speed  that  day 
nor  invite  that  conflict  by  pulling  someone  else's  chestnuts  out 
of  the  fire.  Our  first  duty,  our  supreme  duty,  is  to  om-  own 
country — to  perpetuate  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  the 
scheme  of  human  government  first  enunciated  to  humankind 
in  that  immortal  document  that  gave  birth  to  this  Nation. 
That  document  was  formed  and  shaped  and  fashioned  by  the 
culmination  of  Ideas  and  ideals  brought  to  the  American  Con- 
tinent by  refugees  from  almost  every  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth — refugees  who  sought  shelter  In  an  unknown  wil- 
derness in  order  to  escape  from  the  same  kind  of  tyrannies 
that  exist  in  European  countries  today.  Our  foremost  duty  is 
to  protect  and  preserve  our  American  heritage,  the  ideals 
of  human  government  which  the  founding  fathers  sought  to 
perpetuate  for  all  time  in  our  constitutional  form  of  govern- 
ment, having  for  its  cardinal  keystone  not  aggression,  not 
world  power,  not  dictatorship,  but  freedom  of  thought,  ex- 
pression, and  action.  Liberty  for  its  citizenship  in  the 
United  States  is  a  greater  heritage  than  that  possessed  by 
any  other  citizen  in  all  the  world.  The  ideals  of  American 
citizenship  will  never  be  conquered  by  any  kind  of  marching 
armies  under  the  flag  of  any  kind  of  isms  incompatible  with 
the  ideals  of  our  citizenship. 

Let  us  learn  a  lesson  from  the  pages  of  history.  During 
the  march  of  the  human  race  many  men  have  appeared  upon 
the  scene  of  action  and  for  a  brief  time  h^ve  terrorized  the 
world.  Just  a  little  more  than  100  years  ago  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte was  the  Hitler  of  his  day,  and  he  held  the  whole  world 
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in  fear.  Yet  in  due  course  of  time  Napoleon  Bonaparif  clitd 
a  natural  d.-a:h  on  a  Ion-  ly  island,  without  supporters  and 
wiihour  friends.  No  one  man  or  no  race  of  men  ever  con- 
quered the  earth  and  k<  pt  it  conquered.  Let  u.s  nc^  become 
excited  about  H.tlerism  or  about  Hitler  cominc  to  thi.s  coun- 
try.   He  will  nevf-r  coni^v    I  am  not  d:.s:urbed  about  that. 

IJCT'S    KETP   OUH    NOSr   CTT   OF   EUBOPE'S    AFFAIRS 

I  do  not  knew  what  th^-  fate  of  Hitler  will  be,  but  I  do  know 
th.at  hi-  Will  n';t  live  forever.  I  know  that  nazi-i.;m  wiM  not 
conqii'^r  the  earth.  I  know  that  if  we  "keep  our  shirts  on," 
keep  our  ftet  on  tlie  ground,  keep  our  nose  out  of  Europ*^'s 
bi:sin"ss.  tak^  no  fide.g  in  their  quarrel,  let  them  live  under 
such  i.«ms  as  they  ciesire.  let  them  adjust  their  boundary  lines 
as  they  see  fit.  get  the  hankering  for  world  power  out  of  our 
fy-te.-r?.  forget  about  our  desnes  to  a'^sume  guardianship  of 
othfT  peoples,  takf  care  of  the  business  of  America,  and  let 
Furope  run  Its  own  affairs;  if  we  do  that,  I  know  that  Hitler 
w;;i  never  hoist  the  swastika  flag  on  the  dome  of  our  Capitol, 
or  over  our  people. 

Mr  CHAVEZ  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CHA\^Z.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  observe  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  jield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  the  purpose 
of  suggestinf?  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mi .  CHAVEZ.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adam.'i 

Davts 

King 

Russe!! 

Andrews 

IX)nahey 

La  PoUette 

Schwartz 

AutfCm 

lX)wnev 

Lee 

Sthwellenbftch 

Bailev 

El  lender 

Lodge 

Shtppard 

BHi\khead 

Fraz.ier 

Lucas 

ShtpHtead 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Slattery 

BarKley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smathers 

BUtw 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Stewart 

Borah 

GlUette 

McNary 

Taft 

Bridges 

Cirf^n 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brown 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thoniaa,  Vuh 

Bulow 

Gv;rney 

Minton 

Tot)ey 

Burke 

Hale 

Murray 

Townscnd 

B\rd 

Harrl.'oa 

Neely 

Tninian 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Tydlngs 

Capper 

Havden 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Caraway 

Herring 

O  Mahoney 

VanNujs 

Chandler 

H.il 

Overtcu 

Wagner 

ChavpT' 

Hoi  man 

Pepper 

Wheeler 

Clark  Idaho 

Holt 

Pittman 

VOilte 

Clark  Mo 

HuKhes 

Radcliffe 

Wiley 

Connally 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Reed 

Danaher 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  Quoriun  is  present. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  for  some  time  the  Senate 
has  been  discussing  House  Joint  Resolution  306.  It  is  my 
belief  that  the  debates  on  the  pending  legislation  will  go 
down  In  history  as  most  important.  No  more  fateful  ques- 
tion has  ever  been  discussed  in  these  historic  Halls.  The 
country  has  been  impressed  with  the  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity of  purpose  of  the  Senate.  I  have  been  an  attentive 
listener  since  the  inception  of  the  discussion,  and  am  fully 
convinced  that  it  is  the  desire,  the  ardent  desire  of  each  and 
every  Member  of  this  body  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war 
and  to  remain  at  peace  with  other  nations. 

The  pending  legislation  is  very  portentous.  The  results  of 
what  we  do  may  have  beneficial  effects  or  may  bring  dire 
consequences  to  the  Nation.  So,  Mr.  President,  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  question  should  and  must  receive  ample  discussion — 
thorough  discussion — impartial  discussion — before  the  Sen- 
ate passes  judgment  on  such  a  serious  matter. 

With  the  adjournment  of  politics  came  the  realization 
that  on  an  issue  so  momentous  as  war  or  peace  this  delibera- 
tive body  could  not  afford  to  rush  its  legislation,  especially 
in  view  of  the  limited  opportunity  in  the  House  for  analysis 
or  debate. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  discuss  only  the  phase  of  the 
debate  on  which  the  whole  country  and  this  body  are  agreed, 
and  that  i&  peace.    At  a  later  date  I  shall  go  more  in  detail 


into  the  differrnt  pha.sps  of  the  bill,  includinc  the  repeal  of 
the  arm.s  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  claust'.-. 

Among  the  people  of  our  country,  as  in  the  Houses  of 
Cnrmvcss,  there  is  a  definite  feeling  that  the  United  Stat^-s 
m.ust  remain  at  peace.  While  niy  colli. agurs  differ  as  to  the 
means  whereby  this  is  to  be  accomplished,  I  have  heard  no 
expression  contrary  to  the  seemingly  overwhelming  d>  sire  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  cf  war.  Certainly  thf^  experi- 
ences gleaned  from  the  la.3t  L\ircpean  episcde  would  rein- 
force the  determination  of  our  fellow  citizon.s  to  remain  aloof 
from  the  burd''n.s  and  exp'  nso  re.sulung  from.  par,ic:patica 
in  a  strucgie  which  we  have  neither  created  nor  lostert'd. 

At  thf  \eiy  outset  it  is  necessary  that  we  define  the  concept 
of  peace.  So  many  people  have  profos.sed  a  firm  desire  f  r 
peac^  that  I  belie\e  it  e.ssential  to  state  what  wt  actually 
have  in  mind  when  we  use  that  expression,  which  certamly 
has  a  well-n:gh  universal  appeal.  Peace  in  its  brcadi  .st 
serise  means  the  avoidance  of  armed  conflict — conflict  result- 
ing in  death,  destruction,  and  the  tremendous  increase  in 
expenditure  that  today  confronts  Europe. 

To  pursue  the  policy  of  peace  necessitates  the  elimination 
from  this  question  of  a  number  of  imponderables,  as  for  ex- 
ample, hatreds-,  sympathies,  emotions,  and  the  mingled  feel- 
ings which  complicate  and  obscure  clear  thinking  on  the  mat- 
ter. Regardless  of  the  forces  at  work,  such  as  sentiment. 
power  ixDlitics,  ism-hatred.'^,  ours  must  be  the  realization  that 
we  live  and  hope  to  continue  to  live  in  the  V^estern  Hemi- 
sphere at  peace,  whether  with  Europe  or  Asia. 

I  have  heard  the  argument  advanced  that  we  are  no 
longer  able'  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  of  detachment  from 
Europe's  problems.  Yet,  what  does  history  teach  us  in  this 
regard?  For  some  400  years  England,  separated  from  the 
continent  of  Europe  by  the  English  Channel,  a  body  of  water 
only  22  miles  wide,  has  been  able  to  withdraw  at  will  from  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  mainland,  remaining  secure  in  her  in- 
sularity from  exterior  invasion  or  aggression.  Of  course,  the 
British  Fleet  contributed  much  to  this  aloofness,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  this  country  from  having  a  navy  second  to 
none.  I  for  one  feel  annoyed  at  times  when  I  hear  the  ex- 
pression that  we  have  to  depend  upon  the  British  Navy  for 
otir  peace.  How  much  more  fortimate  are  we  In  our  geo- 
graphical situation  when  it  is  considered  that  not  a  mere  22 
miles  of  water,  but  an  ocean  of  3,000  miles,  helps  lis  to  main- 
tain a  strategical  impregnability. 

In  comparison  with  th'_-  matter  of  keoping  the  United 
States  out  of  W£ir  and  the  good  will  of  all  in  maintaining  pf^ace, 
the  matter  of  our  neutrality  assimies  only  a  reLitive  signifi- 
cance. Let  us  trace  briefly  the  background  of  our  traditional 
neutrality.  From  the  very  moment  when  the  United  States 
emerged  aa  an  independent  State  in  the  community  of  na- 
tions, neutrality  has  been  a  traditional  part  of  our  national 
policy,  and  I  understood  when  this  extraordinary  se.ssion  was 
called  that  we  were  to  consider  a  neutrality  mea.sure.  To 
create  and  maintain  a  system  of  effective  and  absolute  neu- 
trality toward  all  belligerents  has  been  one  of  the  great  con- 
tributions of  the  United  States  to  the  body  of  relatively 
indefinite  rules  and  regulations  described  as  "international 
law."  Not  only  has  this  been  a  policy,  but  a  tradition. 
grounded  in  usage  and  supported  by  the  weight  of  opinion  of 
our  greatest  statesmen,  beginning  with  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  continuing  throughout  our  entire  national  exist- 
ence. In  the  13-year  period  from  the  proclamation  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  to  the  establishment  of  cur 
Government  under  the  Constitution,  the  United  States  entered 
into  some  14  treaties:  in  each  case  the  basic  purpose  was  to 
lessen  the  tragic  results  of  war  and  to  establish  our  status  as 
a  neutral.  This  is  especially  true  cf  the  treaties  with  France, 
Great  Britain.  Morocco,  the  Netherlands,  Prussia,  and 
Sweden. 

When  our  Republic  was  first  established,  the  most  immedi- 
ate problem  of  external  order  was  the  determination  of  a 
policy  to  be  followed  in  the  event  of  a  general  Europ<-an 
war.  This  problem  was  fully  as  significant  as  many  of  the 
difficulties  confronting  the  United  States  at  home.  For  more 
than  1.000  years  Europe  has  been  a  battleground  where  the 
major  powers  ceased  fighting  only  long  enough  to  create  new, 


and  sometimes  startling,  alliances  based  on  considerations, 
not  of  humanity,  not  of  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  lesser 
powers,  but  on  force — described  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
the  .senior  Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Borah]  as  "power 
politics."  Europe's  past  is  not  reassuring  as  to  any  real  Lke- 
lihood  of  the  reversal  of  practices  motivated  by  forces  which 
are  fundamentally  no  different. 

Respites  in  this  long-protracted  confiict  in  Europe  generally 
served  merely  to  prepare,  by  making  new  alliances,  building 
armaments,  equipping  and  training  military  forces  for  the 
next  war.  In  these  contests  for  political  and  economic  su- 
premacy our  newly  founded  Republic  had  and  still  has  little 
actual  interest,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  many  of  its  inhabi- 
tants were  but  lately  removed  from  the  warring  countries. 
There  was,  however,  a  real  determination  to  maintain  peace 
at  home,  for  the  realization  existed  that  intervention  was 
bound  to  have  disastrous  effects  upon  the  ship  of  state.  For- 
tunately at  that  time  the  man  at  the  wheel,  a  farsighted 
helm.sman,  thoroughly  understood  the  nature  of  the  perils 
of  intervention — the  Scylla  and  Charybdis  of  ancient  origin 
of  the  European  balance  of  power.  Even  greater  were  the 
difSculties  confronting  the  pilot  then  steering  his  intricate 
course  than  those  which  exist  now.  But  he  had  the  will  to 
peace  and  he  did  succeed.  And  we  should  be  thankful 
that  the  chief  of  state  today  entertains  similar  desires  for 
peace.  In  his  speech  to  the  Congress  at  the  opening  of  this 
historic  dibate  he  said  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  members  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  including  himself  and 
his  associates  "personally  and  officially,  are  equally  and  with- 
out reservation  in  favor  of  such  measures  as  will  proteet 
the  neutrality,  the  safety,  and  the  integrity  of  our  country, 
and  at  the  same  t.me  keep  us  out  of  war." 

Although  individual  citizens  of  the  United  States  had  a 
personal  interest,  and  possibly  a  sympathetic  attachment 
growing  out  of  their  national  origins,  the  Government  had 
a  firm  desire  to  work  out  the  political  and  economic  destinies 
of  this  country  in  an  atmosphere  of  peace — the  only  way  in 
which  that  work  could  be  successful.  The  goal  of  our 
founders  was  complete  neutrahty — an  attitude  of  strict  and 
scrupulous  impartiality  toward  all  belligerents. 

Hardly  had  the  new  Government  undertaken  its  essential 
functions  when  its  most  strenuous  efforts  had  to  be  exerted 
in  the  maintenance  of  this  neutrahty.  Powerful  pressme 
came  from  all  sides  to  impair  ofBcial  impartiality.  Revolu- 
tion in  France  had  led  to  war.  Naturally,  when  faced  with 
a  coalition  of  Austria.  Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  Prus- 
sia, and  Sardinia,  France  turned  to  the  United  States,  the 
country  with  which  it  had  made  a  treaty  of  alliance  on 
February  6,  1778,  the  only  one  of  its  kind  we  have  ever 
made.  We  all  must  remember  the  activities  of  citizen 
Edmond  Genet  in  behalf  of  France,  but  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  also  remember  the  stern  determination  of  George  Wash- 
ington and  his  advisers  to  refrain  from  engaging  in  a  con- 
flict which  might  readily  have  made  Valley  Forge  a  useless 
sacrifice.  Although  the  American  people  sympathized 
deeply  with  the  liberal  character  of  the  French  Revolution 
and  greeted  Genet  enthusiastically,  our  Government  main- 
tained its  strict  determination  to  remain  impartial.  It  was 
known  that  Genet  planned  to  commission  American  mer- 
chantmen as  privateers  against  the  British  vessels,  and 
that  it  was  intended  to  establish  prize  courts  in  American 
ports  in  order  to  condemn  captured  British  merchantmen. 
But  our  Government  moved  quickly  and  efficiently.  There 
was  no  time  for  ambiguities  and  dubious  pronouncements. 
Washington  acted,  and  acted  with  quick  decision.  On  April 
22,  1793,  the  now  classic  proclamation,  the  very  foundation 
of  our  neutrality,  announced  that  the  United  States  should, 
"with  sincerity  and  good  faith,  adopt  a  continued  friendly 
and  impartial  attitude  toward  the  belligerent  powers." 

In  spite  of  the  powerful  pro-French  feeling  of  a  majority 
of  the  American  people,  and  a  rather  natural  animosity 
toward  Britain,  in  view  of  the  recent  and  bitter  revolution. 
the  American  Government  made  every  effort,  even  to  the 
extent  of  infuriating  the  French,  who,  quite  logically,  had 
expected  our  assistance.  In  view  of  our  treaty  obligations  of 


1778.  to  preserve  a  strict  and  uncompromising  neutrality. 
Thomas  Jefferson,  personally  pro-French,  nevertheless  de- 
veloped a  practical  theory  of  the  obligations  of  neutrality 
which  has  served  as  a  model  of  impartiality.  Two  cardinal 
concepts  formed  the  basis  of  this  ofGcial  impartiality: 

(1)  The  complete  sovereignty  of  the  Nation  within  Its  own 
territorial  domain  (including  the  3-mile  limit  cf  the  marginal 
t.eas);    (2)   the  obligiition  of  impartiality  towards  all  belligerents— 

That  is  internal  sovereignty  and  external  impartiality. 
Since  it  was — 
the  right  of  every  nation  to  prohibit  acts  of  sovereignty- 
It  was  also — 

the  duty  of  a  neutral  nation  to  prohibit  such  as  would  assist 
one  of  the  warring  powers.  No  succor  should  be  given  to  eitlier, 
unless  ftipulated  by  treaty,  in  arms,  or  anything  else  directly 
serving  for  war. 

This  position  was  taken  by  the  United  States,  and  was  so 
vigorously  supported  that  W.  E.  Hall,  the  well-known  British 
authority  on  international  law.  states: 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  In  1793  sets  an  epoch  In  the 
development  of  the  usages  of  neutrality. 

I  must  emphasize  the  fact  that  this  position  was  taken  In 
the  face  of  the  sympathies  of  most  Americans,  who  were 
entirely  in  accord  with  what  they  believed  to  be  the  supreme 
effort  of  the  French  people  to  introduce  the  blessing  of 
American  liberty  and  democracy  to  a  decadent,  king-infested 
reactionary  Europe. 

The  Neutrality  Act  adopted  by  Congress  in  1794  made 
effective  this  high  concept  of  neutrality.  Although  originally 
of  limited  diu-atlon,  the  act  was  extended  and  somewhat 
modified  in  1817 — to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  wars  of 
independence  engaged  in  by  the  American  colonies  of  Spain — 
and  then  restated  by  the  statute  of  1818.  A  year  later  the 
British  Government  saw  fit  to  enact  similar  legislation,  and 
other  states  soon  followed  suit.  Thus  a  fixed  concept  of 
neutrality  arose  In  the  community  of  nations — internal  sov- 
ereignty and  external  impartiality. 

Fi-om  the  close  of  the  Napoleonic  wars,  finally  terminated 
by  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  November  20,  1815.  to  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War.  there  were  no  major  conflicts  in- 
volving large-scale  maritime  operations — except  the  Civil 
War.  wherein,  of  course,  neutrality  was  the  status  adopted 
by  the  European  powers,  and  the  Russo-Japanese  conflict. 
Therefore,  few  serious  problems  of  neutrality  confronted  the 
United  States  diu-ing  the  nineteenth  century,  but  at  all  times 
our  country  adhered  to  its  policy  of  absolute  neutrality  as  a 
precautionary  measure  to  safeguard — what?  Not  someone 
else's  concept  of  our  international  prestige,  but  our  own  do- 
mestic tranquility.  International  conferences  dealing  with 
problems  of  international  law  conducted  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  saw  the  United  States  con- 
I  sistently  striving  to  incorporate  the  system  of  neutrality  in 
I   the  multilateral  treaties  that  emerged  therefrom. 

Let  us  evaluate  the  result  of  our  departures  from  this  tradi- 
tional policy  of  neutrality.  When,  in  1914.  the  customary 
power  politics  in  Europe  broke  the  bonds  of  peace,  and  Europe 
was  again  converted  into  a  shambles,  our  people  were 
firmly  resolved  to  remain  aloof.  Throughout  1914.  Mr.  Wil- 
son still  insisted  on  maintaining  neutrality.  The  year  1915 
saw  no  definite  relaxation  of  this  policy.  What  was  the 
scene  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  in  1916?  I 
address  myself  to  my  colleagues  on  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle  for  the  purpose  of  this  question.  The  greatest  ova- 
tions were  given  to  speakers  who  stressed  "peace"  as  the  real 
objective  of  our  Government  and  its  administration.  Among 
my  distingtiished  colleagues.  I  see  the  following  who  attended 
that  classic,  never-to-be-forgotten  occasion,  and  I  obtained 
this  list  from  the  official  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Democratic  National  Convention:  Senator  Alva  B.  Adams,  of 
Colorado;  Senator  Theodore  G.  Bilbo,  of  Mississippi;  Senator 
Peter  G.  Gerry,  of  Rhode  Island;  Senator  Carter  Glass,  of 
Virginia;  Senator  Theodore  Francis  Green,  of  Rhode  Island: 
Senator  Key  Pittman,  of  Nevada ;  and  Senator  David  I.  Walsh, 
of  Massachusetts.  I  am  sure  they  have  not  forgotten.  Dur- 
ing the  campaign  that  followed  I  rode  40  miles  on  horseback. 
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partly  through  a  M.p.ding  snowstorm,  to  a  small  hamlrt  in 
New  Mexico  to  tell  the  people  that  "he  kept  us  out  of  war." 
Clmclunc;  the  ars^ument  that  cur  people  were  opposed  to 
war.  v.e  observe  th<^  ofTect  of  this  proclamation  in  swmging  a 
closely  contested  election  to  Mr.  Wilson. 

Mtvmwhile.  txh.nd  the  scenes,  pressure  politics  and  propa- 
ganda were  wciking  with  quiet  but  efTictent  consistency. 
Profits  and  propaganda,  the  twin  brothers  of  greed,  and  a 
wan-cn  disregard  of  the  richts  of  the  forgotten  man.  did 
their  work  I'fl-cnvfly.  silently,  but  surely.  Mr.  Wilson,  with 
all  of  his  sympaihy  and  earnestness  of  purpose  to  •keep  us 
out  of  war,"  ci;u  U  not  stem  the  tide.  Five  months  after  the 
elecMcn.  in  sp:tf  of  what  thr  people  thought  or  wanted  we 
were  at  war.  Mr.  Bryan,  with  his  lofty  ideali.vm,  his  provi- 
dential gift  of  oratory,  resigned  rather  than  bo  a  party  to  the 
slaus-'hter. 

Ml.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHAVEZ.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  mentioned  the  fa^t  that  I 
wa.s  at.  the  vcnvcntion  in  1916.  and  aU  I'e  oaid  about  the  slogan 
at  the  convention,  as  I  remember,  is  true.  I  rise  only  to  say 
thai  I  be^;  kave  to  disatirre  with  the  Senator  m  regard  to 
th<^  causes  that  kd  us  imo  the  war.  I  do  not  think  the 
munitions  m.akcr;  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  I  do  not  think 
debt-  had  anythir-.:^  to  do  with  it.  I  know  they  did  not  in- 
fluence me  in  my  vote.  In  my  opening  address  in  the  Senate 
on  the  present  d''':atc  I  quoted  extensively  from  a  long  spt^ech 
mad'  by  the  ST.vi.or  frcm  Idaho  iMr.  Bc^.^h!,  who  has  no 
particular  sympathy  for  munitions  makers,  in  which  he  btated 
that  we  d.d  ncit  enter  the  war  for  any  selfish  purposes,  but 
solely  by  reason  of  the  illegal  destruction  of  the  lives  of  our 
citizen.s  on  the  high  seas. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  am  >ure  the  Senator  from  Nevada  means 
every  word  he  says,  but  I  will  follow  my  plan  of  thought. 
I  know  there  ar.^  many  thousands  of  people  in  this  country 
who  actually  bol.rvo  down  in  their  hearts  that  there  are 
insidious  agencies  which  are  tr3ring  to  get  us  into  war. 

My  colleague,';.  I  have  but  one  purpose — that  is  to  warn 
you  of  what,  despite  the  best  of  good  intentions,  may  come 
to  us,  unless  we  be  eternally  vigilant  and  on  our  guard  against 
the  forces  that  would  undo  us.  Is  there  any  reason  to  believe 
that  these  forces  of  pres.sure  politics  and  propaganda  arc  not 
again  at  their  insidious  work?  Do  we  not  realize  that  chan- 
nels for  the  dissemination  of  propaganda  are  hard  at  work 
fostering,  furthering,  and  supporting  the  cause — net  of  the 
United  Slates  and  our  peace,  but  of  foreign  governments  and 
their  war?  The  President  has  well  said  that  we  must  be 
on  cur  guard.  Dc  cur  fellow  countrymen  realize  the  grave 
exigencies  ol  the  situation?  I  doubt  it.  Wo  are  told  to 
remain  neutral  and  to  remain  at  peace.  But  are  we  permitted 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of  propaganda  blasts  that  cause 
the  wisest  of  men  to  be  discouraged  and  the  most  determined 
of  men  to  be  shaken? 

What  were  the  steps  that  brought  us  into  the  last  war?  To 
review  these  is  to  acknowledge  the  fact  that  an  analysis  of 
the  past  is  a  prerequisite  to  a  sound  view  of  the  future,  for 
history  Is  but  a  mirror  of  past  events  In  which  the  future  Is 
■^  seen  reflected  by  those  who  are  willing  to  see.  What,  then, 
has  been  cur  experience  with  departures  from  neutrality?  In 
every  instance  we  have  seen  ourselves  plunged  headlong  into 
a  conflict  that  could  have  been  avoided. 

Our  foreign  adventure  In  1812  served  no  possibly  useful 
purpose  other  than  to  give  us  our  national  anthem  and  for- 
ever to  drive  away  a  foreign  power  from  continental  United 
States.  The  war  itself  was  immediately  attributable  to  a  de- 
parture from  our  theretofore  consistent  policy  of  scrupulous 
Impartiality. 

In  1898  we  undertook  a  "crusade"  to  liberate  the  "op- 
pressed" populations  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies  and  other 
far-flung  possessions  of  the  Spanish  Empire.  Prior  to  the 
war  came  the  crusade;  after  the  war,  the  bitter  realiza- 
tion that  journalistic  propaganda  In  a  veritable  circulation 
race  founded  on  fiction  of  the  most  lurid,  imaginative  variety 
and  the  interests  of  skilled  manipulators  was  the  real  cause. 
What  has  been  our  past  experience?  Crusade  first;  then 
count  the  reckoning  amidst  the  sobering  influences  of  that 


dawn  called  peace.  The  readiness  of  many  statesmiCn  to  take 
a  hand  and  the  crusading  spirit  which  is  so  universally  prrs- 
ent  in  all  people  miakcs  double  the  efftctiveness  of  skJlful 
propaganda  and.  to  these  clever  propagandists,  the  crusading 
instinct  is  the  basis  of  all  successful  effort.  Certainly  no  one 
can  accuse  us  of  aught  but  generous  impulses,  somctime.s  car- 
ried to  the  point  cf  prodigality.  And  what  an  awakemng 
we  had  after  the  last  war. 

There,  too.  I  must  dwell  a  moment.  Senators,  our  last  cru- 
sade was  in  the  interests  of  democracy,  a  principle  we  cherish 
and  hold  dear,  but  did  we  achieve  it?  Had  we.  perhaps 
then  the  cost  might  have  been  ju.stiflod  to  the  American  tax- 
payer who  paid  and  still  pays.  Wc  wanted  no  tangible  advan- 
tages: we  fought  only  to  reestablish  peace  on  a  firm  and 
enduring  democratic  basis.  V^as  it  achieved?  The  answer 
lies  before  us — 3.000  miles  away,  the  eternally  recuumg  con- 
flict auain  roars  its  ucly  head  amidst  the  rums  cf  what 
some  of  my  distinguished  colleagues  have  been  pleased  to  call 
"dtmccracy."  Ha\e  v»c  aiiV  as.-urance  that  similar  steps  are 
not  now  being  pi  ejected  by  the  perfidious  forces  worl-Mig 
behind  the  scenes,  lurking  in  the  shadows  and  denounced  by 
Prosidfnt  Wilson  when  he  pronouncrd  hinLSclf  in  favor  of 
"cpt  n  covenants  openly  arrived  at"?  Must  our  people  b'"  kept 
in  the  dark?  Or,  worse  still,  propagandized  into  a  state  of 
national  hysteria?  Thar  r^th.  trodden  once  before,  doc-  not 
lead  to  peace.  Are  we  to  tollow  it  again?  Must  we  repeat  our 
former  mistakes,  or  can  we  learn  a  lesson  from  our  most 
recent  history?  Flow  long  must  wc  endure  the  inipact  of  an 
unconscionable  desire  for  gain  and  the  swiftly  mounting  tide 
of  filthy,  vicious,  anti-American  propaganda? 

Let  us  remember  that  we  are  Americans  first  and  last,  thank 
God.  Our  forefathers,  in  establi5:hing  this  country  and  its 
democracy,  .shook  from  their  feet  the  blood-trampled  du:,c  of 
Europe — primarily  to  escape  from  racal  hatreds,  the  undying 
animosities,  the  ever-recurring  conflicts,  and  the  utter  in- 
ability of  peace  to  survive  on  that  continent.  And  now  we. 
their  descendants — should  we  betray  their  trust  and  return 
to  that  graveyard  where  lie  buried  the  a.shes  of  hope,  amb.tion, 
and  idealism?  "No"  is  the  answer  that  I  hear  echomg  frcm  the 
voices  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Vv^e  have  all  received  ample 
evidence  of  this  widespread  conviction. 

Must  I  emphasize  the  horrendous  costs  of  our  last  venture- 
some excursion  into  the  maze  of  European  politics?  A  brief 
moment  will  suffice.  In  lives  lost,  we  were  relatively  fortunate 
in  comparison  with  the  European  countries.  We  lost  a  total 
of  100.000.  of  whom  50.000  were  killed  In  action  and  an 
additional  50,000  died  of  service-connected  wounds  and  dis- 
abilities, but  the  European  powers  lost  a  total  of  8.000.000  men 
after  more  than  4  years  of  fighting.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  our  participrition  lasted  but  19  months,  and  that  at  the 
end  of  a  war  which  had  virtually  exhausted  the  enemy.  Sup- 
pose that  we  were  to  enter  upon  a  protracted  period  of  hostili- 
ties— would  we  escape  so  lightly?  Tlie  history  of  the  last  war 
tells  us  otherwise.  Twenty-five  percent  of  those  who  partici- 
pated were  either  killed  or.  even  worse,  hopelessly  maimed  or 
crippled.  If  our  participation  involved  10,000.000  men  for  a 
possible  period  of  4  years,  could  we  not  expect  to  lose  two  and 
a  half  million  of  our  citizens?  I  can  visualize  the  anguish 
and  the  pain  that  these  losses  will  bring  to  the  mothers,  the 
widows,  ard  the  orphans  left  by  these  deaths.  Is  this  pre- 
posterous? Of  late  we  have  been  told  by  such  an  em'nent 
authority  as  my  distinguished  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman]  that  this  Congress  would  never 
consider  the  apprcpriat.on  of  funds  for  the  puiT>cse  of  sending 
our  boys  overseas.  We  were  told  much  the  .same  thing  prior 
to  our  entry  into  the  last  war.  Did  our  resolution  hold  f^rm? 
The  record  speaks  for  itself.  In  19  short  months  more  than 
2,000.000  of  the  same  boys  who  were  not  to  have  been  sent 
went  over. 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CHA\TZ.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  think  we  were  told  that  in  that 
way.  I  think  President  Woodrow  Wilson  was  constantly 
stating  that  he  was  going  to  do  all  he  could  to  keep  us  out 
of  war,  and  I  think  he  did.  If  It  had  not  been  for  the 
proclamation  by  Germany  in  February  1917  of  unlimited 


submarine  activities,  followed  by  the  destruction  of  6  ves- 
sels in  3  weeks  with  the  loss  of  63  lives.  I  do  not  think  we 
would  have  gotten  into  the  war.  However,  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Senator — and  I  think  he  will  agree 
with  me — to  the  fact  that  at  that  time  we  were  existing 
exclusively  under  international  law.  and  we  insisted  on  cer- 
tain rights  of  our  vessels  on  the  high  seas.  We  contended 
that  those  rights  were  violated:  and  all  the  debates  on  the 
adoption  of  the  war  resolution  are  along  the  same  line, 
namely,  that  oiu"  patience  at  the  violation  of  international 
law,  resulting  in  loss  of  hfe  of  our  citizens,  was  exhausted. 

Does  not  the  Senator  see  a  difference  m  our  present  atti- 
tude? In  1935  we  passed  simply  the  em.bargo.  In  1937  we 
adopted  the  cash-and-carry  amendment,  and  we  placed  re- 
strictions on  credit.  We  now  have  a  law  to  rei^train  our 
citizens.  I  think  we  have  gone  further  than  we  have  ever 
gone  before;  in  fact,  further  than  any  country  has  ever 
gone  before. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  the 
embargo  law  is  a  good  one. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  are  now  saying  that  no  American 
ve.ssel  may  carry  anything  to  a  belligerent  nation.  I  under- 
stand there  is  some  complaint  in  the  atmosphere  about  that 
piopo.'al.  but  that  is  the  underlying  principle.  That  is  the 
rea-son  why  I  do  not  think  the  example  of  having  been  led 
into  war  before — and  we  were  led  into  it  by  standing  for 
international  law— is  going  to  govern  us.  I  am  just  as  con- 
fident as  is  the  Senator  that  no  destruction  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty can  ever  drive  this  Congress  to  appropriate  money  to 
send  soldiers  abroad. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  feel  sure  the  Senator  feels  the  way  he 
speaks. 

Have  we  reason  to  believe  that  history  will  not  repeat 
itsell?  Pel  haps  we  have  forgotten  that  we  were  preparing 
to  send  many  more  to  follow  those  who  remained  perma- 
nently in  Flanders  graves.  I  say  this  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  24,021.000  men  were  registered  under  the  Draft  Act. 
Of  these,  almost  5.000,000  were  actually  in  the  Army.  Navy, 
or  Marine  Corps.  Had  the  war  continued,  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  many  more  of  our  troops  would  have  seen  service  at  the 
front. 

What  were  our  material  costs?  Our  wartime  expenditures 
were  $2,000,000,000  a  month.  In  actual  cash  outlay  this 
meant  $38,000,000,000  for  the  19  months  of  our  participation. 
This  does  not  include  the  vexing  question  of  the  war  debts, 
now  apparently  overlooked — and.  I  may  add.  conveniently 
so — nor  the  indirect  costs  immediately  attributable  to  such 
factors  as  the  increasing  cost  of  living,  enhanced  freight  and 
insurance  rates,  and  the  extraordinary  depletion  of  our  nat- 
ural resources.  Of  course,  I  have  said  nothing  about  the 
depression,  the  seemingly  inevitable  consequence  of  every 
one  of  our  wars,  foreign  or  domestic.  Were  we  to  total  all  of 
these  direct  and  indirect  costs  to  our  taxpayers,  the  sum 
total  would  indeed  reach  staggering  proportions  of  astronom- 
ical magnitude. 

Again,  turning  to  future  possibilities,  is  it  unreasonable 
to  suppose  that  a  comparable  expenditure  will  be  necessitated 
in  the  event  that  oiu"  hopes  of  peace  are  shattered  by  the  in- 
cautious and  imprudent  counsels  of  those  who  are  blind  to 
the  eventualities — by  those  who  refuse  to  heed? 

Mr.  President,  my  discourse  is  founded  on  the  belief  that 
we  must  have  peace.  To  reinforce  that  thesis  I  have  been  com- 
pelled to  discuss  the  consequences  and  cost  of  war.  Lives 
lost,  moneys  spent,  economic  and  moral  values  destroyed— 
that  is  not  the  entire  picture.  Should  a  protracted  struggle 
ensu'\  and  should  we  be  drawn  in.  will  our  political  system 
weather  another  shock  of  such  colossal  magnitude?  Have 
other  governments  in  other  times  and  other  climes  been 
uniform.ly  successful  in  miaintaining  their  stability  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  war.  albeit  victflrious?  It  is  not  inconceivable 
that  the  national  debt,  now  close  to  $50,000,000,000.  may  be- 
come so  enormous  that  no  government  confronted  ^^ith  the 
inevitable  depression  following  a  war  and  the  destruction  of 
moral  values,  the  widespread  unemployment,  and  the  ines- 
capable problem  of  rehabilitating  millions  of   ex-soldiers, 


could  survive  the  Impact  cf  this  shock  to  our  economic 
system. 

Let  those  who  scolT  at  my  words  remember  well  the  pro- 
phetic insight  of  my  distinguished  colleague,  whom  we  all 
love  and  admire,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
NoRRisl.  who,  while  we  were  tottering  on  the  precipice  of 
international  catastrophe,  said  on  April  4,  1917: 

We  are  taking  a  step  today  that  Is  fraught  with  untold  danger. 
We  are  going  into  war  upon  the  command  of  gold.  We  are  going 
to  run  the  risk  of  sacrificing  millions  of  cur  countrjTnen's  lives  In 
order  that  other  countrymen  may  coin  their  llfeblood  into  money. 
And  even  if  we  do  not  cross  the  Atlantic  and  go  into  the  trenches, 
we  are  gf^lng  to  pile  up  a  debt  that  the  toiling  masses  that  shall 
come  many  generations  after  us  will  have  to  pay.  Unborn  millions 
will  bend  their  backs  In  toil  in  order  to  pay  for  the  terrible  step 
we  are  now  about  to  take.  We  are  about  to  do  the  bidding  of 
wealth's  terrible  mandate.  By  our  act  we  will  make  millions  of  our 
covip.trymen  .suffer,  and  the  consequences  of  it  may  well  be  that 
millions  of  cur  brethren  must  slied  their  llfeblood.  millions  of 
brckonhearted  women  must  weep,  millions  of  children  must  suffer 
with  cold,  and  millions  of  babes  must  die  from  hunger,  and  all 
because  we  want  to  preserve  the  commercial  right  of  American 
citiiiens  to  deliver  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  nations. 

I  think  that  is  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was  referring 
to  as  protecting  our  rights  under  international  law.  Many 
of  our  citizens  wanted  to  have  the  United  States  free  to  sell 
w'ar  munitions. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Of  course,  they  were  free  to  do  so  prior 
to  otir  entry  into  the  World  War.  Our  vessels  had  no  re- 
straint on  them.  Tliey  delivered  anything  they  could  to  bel- 
ligerents, subject  to  being  seized.    Some  of  them  were  sunk. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  believe  that  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  had  in  mind  when  he  delivered  this  speech — that 
there  was  a  desire  "to  preserve  the  commercial  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  deliver  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  nations." 

Further  quoting  from   the  speech   of  the  Senator   from 

Nebraska: 

I  know  that  I  am  powerless  to  stop  it.  I  know  that  this  war  mad- 
ness has  taken  possession  of  the  financial  and  pclitical  powers  of 
our  country.  I  know  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  stay  the  blow  that 
is  soon  to  fall.  I  feel  that  we  are  committing  a  sin  against  hu- 
manity and  against  our  countrymen.  I  would  like  to  say  to  thifl 
war  god,  "You  shall  not  coin  into  gold  the  llfeblood  of  my  breth- 
ren." I  would  like  to  prevent  this  terrible  catastrophe  from  falling 
upon  my  people.  I  would  be  willing  to  surrender  my  own  life  If 
I  could  cause  this  awful  cup  to  pass.  I  charge  no  man  here  with  a 
wrong  motive,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  war  craze  has  robbed  us 
of  our  Judgment. 

I  believe  what  we  need  In  this  country  now  is  the  patience 
and  judgment  which  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuLow]  so  well  described  a  few  moments  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  continued: 

I  wish  we  might  delay  our  action  until  reason  could  again  be 
enthroned  in  the  brain  of  man.  I  feel  that  we  are  about  to  put  the 
dollar  sign  upon  the  American  flag. 

If  anyone  cares  to  read  a  wonderful  speech,  I  suggest  that 
he  turn  to  volume  55,  part  1,  page  214,  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  read  the  speech  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Norris], 

I  do  not  suggest  that  at  this  time  we  are  hovering  on  the 
brink  of  intervention.  No;  it  is  for  that  very  reason  that  I 
raise  my  voice  in  protest  against  any  and  all  action  that  might 
bring  upon  us  a  war  we  do  not  want,  a  war  we  do  not  need, 
a  war  we  can  avoid. 

The  latter  part  of  my  distinguished  colleague's  speech  gives 
him  the  right  to  stand  with  Cassandra,  the  prophetess  of 
ancient  Troy,  who  predicted  with  tragic  accuracy  the  fatal 
consequences  of  a  blind  refusal  to  adhere  to  her  advice;  for 
certainly,  in  the  light  of  the  events  that  followed  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  World  War,  we  cannot  doubt  the  utter  ac- 
curacy of  my  distinguished  colleague's  predictions.  Let  us 
this  time  guard  ourselves  against  a  repetition  of  the  steps  that 
lead  to  catastrophe.  War  mongers,  profit  seekers,  and  propa- 
gandists surround  us,  even  as  in  1914.  Must  we  again  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  sweet  strains  of  Circe,  to  the  lure  of  false 
prophets,  in  matters  so  interminably  devastating  in  their  ul- 
timate consequences?  Is  this  the  democratic  way?  Or  do 
we  subscribe  honestly  and  fearlessly  to  the  principle  that  the 
greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number  is  the  underlying  prin- 
ciple of  the  American  democracy? 
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I  feel  that  evory  vote  cast,  whether  for  or  against  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution,  will  be  motivated  by  only  one  desire — 
that  of  peace  for  our  fellow  citizens,  a  steadfast  adherence  to 
the  determination  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  a  war  we  do  not 
want  and  do  not  need,  a  war  we  can  avoid. 

As  for  me  Mr.  President,  solemnly  and  with  reverence,  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  what  I  think  will  keep  us  out  of  war 
and  against  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  [Manifestations  of 
applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  George  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Former  President  Hoover  made  an 
Interesting  suggestion  this  week  regarding  the  pending  em- 
bargo problem.  He  proposes  that  the  category  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  Implements  of  war  be  split  and  that  we  cease 
forever  to  furnish  any  nation  with  those  implements  which 
ore  used  to  destroy  civilian  populations.  If  the  present  em- 
bargo is  to  be  struck  down,  and  if  war  munitions  are  to  be 
.sold  on  a  cash  basis,  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  explore  the 
humane  question  whether  we  do  not  wish,  at  least,  to  forego 
an  American  bargain  counter  which  sells  the  implements  of 
mass  death  for  the  women  and  children  of  the  earth. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  re.eponse  to  requests  for  advice  upon  the  nevitraHty  bill  from 
nevernl  Senators.  ConEjres-smen,  and  others,  I  have  today  sent  them 
the  following  memorandum: 

The  debate  on  the  arms  embargo  shows  the  deep  conviction  of 
most  able  men  on  the  opposing  sides  that  either  repeal  or  no 
repeal  lcad.s  to  most  serious  dangers  of  involving  vis  In  this  war 

It  seeniis  to  me  there  is  an  alternative  course  which  has  moorings 
In  established  American  policies,  In  American  principles,  and  In 
American  morals.  Such  alternative  course  appears  to  me  to  lessen 
the  dangers  which  the  present  alternatives  of  repeal  or  no  repeal 
present. 

Ever  since  the  World  War  an  Increasing  part  of  the  method  of 
war  \ii  to  Intimidate  or  to  attack  the  civil  population  from  the  air. 
This  l.«  Indeed  the  greatest  advance  of  aggressive  methods  against 
the  Independence  of  nations  in  the  last  century.  After  war  itself 
this  threat  of  destruction  of  open  cities  and  this  killing  of  women 
and  children  Is  the  greatest  step  to  barbarism  of  a  thousand  years. 
And  this  Is  no  emotional  expression.  We  have  seen  it  In  horrible 
action  in  China.  Spain.  Ethiopia,  and  Poland. 

The  American  Government  and  the  American  people  have  fre- 
quently sought  to  slop  these  practices.  In  June  1932  I  laid  before 
the  World  Disarmament  Conference,  among  other  recommendations, 
the  proposal  that  the  weapons  which  can  be  and  are  used  to  attack 
civil  populations  should  be  abolished.  That  Included  bombing 
plant-s.  their  ammunition,  poison  gas.  and  submarines.  That  idea 
was  approved  by  41  nations  and  declined  by  8  others. 

In  May  1933  President  Roosevelt  Included  the  abolition  of  these 
weapons  amont;  other  proposals  made  on  that  occasion. 

There  is  a  moral  question  here  that  reaches  to  the  heart  of  Amer- 
ican instinct  for  decency.  Bombing  planes,  their  ammunition,  and 
poison  gas  cannot  bo  seriously  claimed  to  be  weapons  by  which 
nations  defend  themselves  or  their  Independence.  They  are  weap- 
ons of  aggression  and  barbarism.  It  will  be  said  that  thoy  are 
defense  weapons  when  used  to  destroy  the  enemy's  sources  of  sup- 
plies- But  It  Is  ncn-ipnse  to  say  that  is  their  sole  purpose.  Thfia 
major  purpose  in  fact  15  al.so  to  terrify  or  kill  clvUian.<<  That  is 
what  happened  In  the  past  5  years,  and  the  black-ovits  and  the 
evacuatiiin  cf  children  from  cities  all  over  Europe  is  indication  of 
this  future  purpose  and  this  terrorlzatlon. 

I  cannot  brtr.k;  myself  to  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
ever  sell  this  kind  of  weapon  to  anybody  at  any  time  anj"*here, 
whether  they  be  neutrals  or  countries  at  war.  I  have  no  sympathy 
with  the  killing  of  women  and  children  of  any  race,  no  matter  what 
the  ultimate  objective  may  be 

And  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  day  when  bombing  planes,  en- 
gaijed  In  the  kllUni?  of  women  and  children,  on  both  or  either  side 
m  this  war.  will  be  identified  as  the  product  of  American  manu- 
facture. Whichever  country  it  may  be.  the  news  will  be  transmitted 
to  the  Americpn  people  that  this  killing  has  been  done  with  the 
products  of  American  Indtistry. 

Equally  Important,  and  from  exactly  the  same  reasoning,  I  am 
convinced  that  we  should  pormlt  nations  to  buy  from  us  the  Instru- 
ments by  which  they  can  defend  themselves  from  such  barbarities. 
We  should  therefore  permit  the  sale  of  pursuit  airplanes,  light 
observation  planes,  antiaircraft  guns,  and  any  other  instruments 
of  defense  against  attacks  on  civilians. 


Equally  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  time  when  civilian  pcpu'.a- 
tlons  will  have  been  attacked  and  we  have  deprived  th'  m  of  the 
weap<jns  by  which  they  could  have  def'-nded  their  women  and 
children  from  such  barbaiitUs.  Should  aerial  cnt.i.-t.-ophf  r^.mp  to 
either  side,  we  will  see  a  n^itionai  regret  that  we  had  either  con- 
tributed to  It  or  failed  to  aid  in  its  prevention  And  that  is 
exactly  the  kind  of  e.xplosive  emotion  th.at  miijhi  lead  us  to  enter 
into  war 

This  proposal  1~  srcclflrally  on  the  or."  hand  to  prohibit  th?  sale 
to  anybody  at  any  ti.mo  vvhetl.cr  neutrals  or  cnmbat.ir.ts.  of  these 
weapons  of  atfacic  on  civihan.s.  that  Is  bcnibiniT  planes,  their  L:m- 
munition,  poison  gii.-^.  and  ivibmannco.  ai;d  on  tlie  otlit-r  iiand  to 
m«ke  free  the  sale  of  pursuit  phiiics,  light  ob^-^rvatlvn  plaiiv-.'-'.  anti- 
aircraft puns,  and  th'-ir  aniiuuiution.  and  any  other  instruments 
of  defense  against  attacks  on  civilians. 

I  know  someone  will  split  hairs  on  thifi  dilerentiatlon  bftwee!i 
arm.-,,  but  it  is  less  difficult  than  many  bordez lines  in  the  presor.r 
bill 

This  ba-'ls  of  action  .ceems  to  me  to  m.ret  many  of  the  dlflicultles 
and  dangers  enuncia'ed  by  both  the  opponents  and  supporters  of 
tht  embarso.  Its  application  can  be  tested  by  exploration  of  ilie 
major  arKumrnt.s  put  forward  cu  each  side 

The  ad-virates  of  rettntion  oi  the  embargo  are  convinced  that 
shipment  of  arms  in  war  supports  war  itself,  that  in  repealing  the 
enibarro  at  this  time  we  are  t.ikint;  s.des  in  this  war,  that  *?■  are 
Joining  in  Eurcpcan  power  politics,  that  it  is  one  more  step  In  a 
program  the  sum  of  which  leads  us  toward  war:  that  we  are  ron- 
tributing  the  weapons  of  mass  murder;  that  it  would  inflate 
American  industry,  with  consequences  in  profiteering  and  the  cre- 
ation of  indu.-trial  and  faiancul  pre  sure  groups  intt  rested  in 
gclng  deeper  into  war;  that  the  after-war  ccllapse  and  unimploy- 
menr  would  be  increa.<vd  by  this  inflated  industry. 

The  advocates  of  repeal  are  convinced  that  the  embargo  in  war 
favors  aggressive  nations  who  have  armed  in  advance,  that  it 
today  arbitrarily  favors  Germany  by  depriving  Great  Britain  and 
FYance;  that  it  even  allows  Germany  supplies  from  us  through 
neutrals;  that  the  Jeopardy  to  Great  Britain  and  FYance  by  Nazi 
ascendency  in  Europe  will  be  increased  by  the  embargo:  that  this 
Jeopardy  may  be  reflected  to  us;  that  we  lo^-e  in  prepareancs-s  by 
deprUing  ourselves  of  this  expansion  of  our  arms  manufacturlni; 
capacity:  that  our  unemployed  will  be  deprived  of  Jobs  they  would 
otherwise  have. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  reciting  these  views  to  argue  with  these 
beliefs,  but  only  to  point  otit  the  deep  conviction  of  nio^t  able 
men  that  dangers  do  exl-t  either  way  which  lead  us  nearer  to  war, 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  alternative  proposal  answers  every  argu- 
ment on  either  side  of  this  question.  It  does  avoid  the  extreme 
objections  and  dangers  of  either  repeal  or  no  repeal. 

We  wotild  not  be  participating  in  m.a.ss  murder.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  would  be  contributing  to  prevent  it 

We  would  not  be  building  up  an  excessive  munitions  Industry, 
with  its  profiting  from  war  and  with  its  inevitable  collapse  in 
dislocation  and  Increased  unemployment  We  would  not  be  build- 
ing up  out  of  weapons  themselves  a  consequential  manufacturing 
or  finance  interest  in  our  country,  which  could  be  an  added 
nucleus  for  agitation  that  we  go  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  war. 

The  proposal  largely  meets  the  distrust  that  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  is  but  another  step  In  the  program  of  Joining  the  United 
States  in  this  war.  We  would  not  be  throwing  the  weight  of  our 
arms  manufacttire  Into  European  power  politics;  we  would  be 
throwing  it  toward  greater  humanity  in  the  world  and  le.ss  destruc- 
tive war.  We  would  not  be  showing  partiality  to  either  side  Tlie 
practical  results  of  the  program  are  of  service  to  the  Brnish  and 
French  people.  It  contributes  to  the  protection  of  their  v.orr.en  and 
children  and  civilians  tjenerally  It  contnbutes  to  saving  the  de- 
struction of  their  cities  and  their  sources  of  supplies  from  the 
air  That  Is  today  their  greatest  dinger.  And.  likewise,  it  protects 
German  women  and  children  and  their  sources  of  supplies  and 
cities  from  bombing  by  planes  of  our  manufacture.  If  It  is  rot  the 
intention  of  either  the  Allies  or  the  Germans  to  to  u.se  these 
weapons  against  civilians  and  heme:.,  then  neither  of  them  can 
complain  of  our  refusing  to  s»Ml  them  and  neither  side  can  com- 
plain of  our  sale  of  defensive  arms  against  them. 

It  seems  to  me  for  the  foregoing  reasf)ns  the  plan  eliminates 
the  clamis  of  unneu'ral  action  made  against  either  wlthhclcinij  or 
sellln',5  arms  Furthermore,  it  Is  conscnant  with  long  declared 
national  pt  li.-ies  of  the  United  States  in  res;>pct  to  this  soit  of 
arms  It  is  not  bas?d  on  action  for  or  aeainsf  nations  who  nr-v 
be  at  w.ir.  as  it  would  apply  at  all  times  at:ainst  neutrals  as  well 
as  combatants,  before  and  after  war  occurs 

By  such  action  America  would  be  a«ain  raising  a  standard  against 
barbaric  action  By  prchlLltmg  the  sale  of  the-e  weaocr.«  of 
attack  on  civilians  and  permitting  the  sale  of  these  weap<-n.=  of 
defense  of  civilians  we  are  net  stepping  deeper  into  this  war  but 
stepping  away  from  pitfalls  that  mav  lead  into  it. 

The  proposal  keeps  both  our  conscience  and  our  neutrality  right. 
With  Its  foundaticns  in  morals  and  humanity,  it  is  surer  ground 
for  America  than  foundations  in  international  politics. 

With  .some  tightening  of  pmvisions  as  to  cash  and  the  danger 
zones,  the  other  parts  of  the  bill  are  in  my  view  constructive. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 
Tlie  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adam.s 

Davis 

KIni? 

Ai.ilri  ws 

IXjnahey 

La  Pollette 

Austin 

r>  wncv 

Lee 

Bailey 

EHcnder 

Lodge 

FanV.head 

Pra^'ior 

Lucas 

Parbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Bnr.k.iey 

Gerry 

Mrrarran 

Bilbo 

O'hson 

MiKellar 

Borah 

Olliftte 

MrNary 

Bridges 

Green 

Maloney 

Prtiwn 

GuiTev 

Mead 

Bulciw 

Gurney 

Mi  n  ton 

B'.iifco 

Hale 

Murray 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Neeiy 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Capper 

Havden 

Nye 

Caraway 

Herring 

OMahoney 

Chandler 

Hiil 

Overton 

Chi>.yp7, 

Hoi  man 

Pepper 

Carle   Idaho 

Holt 

Pittman 

Clark   Mo. 

Huehes 

Radcliffe 

C'n.uaUy 

Johll^on,  Calif. 

Reed 

Da/.aher 

John.son,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Ru8.<;e!l 

S<JiWRrtz 

Schwt-lif'nbach 

Sheppard 

ShipM.ad 

Slattery 

Smfith'.-rs 

Strvart 

Tafi 

Thjmas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tobey 

Town  send 

Truman 

Tydinrs 

Vancienberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wai?uer 

Wheeler ' 

White      I 

Wiley      ; 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  regard  the  issues 
presented  in  this  legislation  as  of  vital  importance  to  the 
future  of  this  Republic.  I  intend  to  discuss  these  issues  at 
some  length,  but  I  shall  first  state  them  briefly: 

Repeal  of  the  embargo,  in  the  present  circumstances,  and 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammimition.  and  implements  of  war  is  a 
significant  step  toward  participation  in  the  European  war. 

Tlie  several  discretionary  loopholes  in  the  pending  joint 
resolution  are  sufficient  to  allow  for  incidents  which  may  lead 
us  into  Wiir. 

It  is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  American  democracy  to 
gamble  everything  of  value  which  we  possess  in  return  for 
some  temporary  profits  together  with  a  permanent  partici- 
pation in  a  post-war  chaos  most  certain  to  be  revolutionary  in 
character. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  being 
undertaken  in  a  vacuum.  It  is  being  proposed  amid  a  set  of 
circumstances,  foreign  and  domestic,  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
The  repeal  itself  cannot  be  considered  as  a  naked  issue  re- 
moved from  those  circumstances.  It  mtist  be  examined  In 
their  glaring  light.    Truth  has  many  faces. 

DISTINCTION    BETWEEN    ARMS   AND  RAW    MATERIALS 

Before  discussing  some  of  these  aspects  I  wish  to  speak  of 
the  di.'^tinction  between  sending  abroad  manufactured  arms 
and  sending  the  raw  materials  which  may  be  there  manufac- 
tured into  arms.  It  is  an  important  distinction,  although 
far  from  being  the  real  point  at  issue  in  this  debate.  The 
distinction  itself  is  important  because  the  country  whose  peo- 
ple are  killed  and  wounded  by  our  weapons  will  hate  us. 
They  will  justly  suspect  us  of  a  greedy  motive  in  their  death 
and  maiming.  The  identification  of  their  misery  with  the 
airplanes  which  bomb  them  or  with  the  shot  and  shell  made 
In  America  will  be  quick  and  lasting. 

Just  as  during  our  Civil  War  the  soldiers  of  the  North  and 
their  families  did  not  soon  forgive  or  trust  the  English  who 
had  sold  cartridges  and  ammunition  to  the  southern  troops, 
so  the  various  partisans  in  the  Spanish  War  are  going  to  hate 
the  Grermans  and  Italians  and  Russians  for  years  to  come  for 
injuries  done  them  by  the  airplanes  made  in  those  countries. 

People  do  not  seem  to  attach  an  equal  hatred  to  supplies  of 
raw  material,  however  logical  it  might  be  for  them  to  do  so. 
During  the  last  war,  for  example,  English  merchants  sent 
to  the  Scandinavian  coimtries  many  raw  materials  which 
were  immediately  exported  to  Germany,  as  Admiral  Consett 
tells  In  his  Triumph  of  Unarmed  Forces.  They  were  not 
hated  for  that  or  penalized  in  any  way,  even  by  their  own 
people  or  their  own  military  authorities. 

A  werk  before  this  war  began  English  merchants,  according 
to  the  New  York  Times  of  August  22,  1939,  sold  Germany,  on 
spot  or  immediate  delivery,  some  10,000  tons  of  copper  and 
another  10,000  tons  of  rubber.  However,  the  English  people, 
the  ultimate  \ictims  of  these  Invaluable  war  materials,  mani- 
fested no  indignation.  If  arms  had  been  sold,  however,  just 
before  the  war  broke  out,  or  after,  the  sellers  of  the  arms  no 
doubt  would  have  been  severely  punished. 
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During  the  World  War  the  German  people  felt  stronply 
and  protested  about  our  profit  motive"  in  th^^ir  being  killed. 
But  they  did  not  in  any  way  protest  the  shipment  of  raw 
materials  to  En>^,lar.d.  except  to  say  it  seemed  only  fair  that 
they  also  be  able  to  buy  food  from  us  as  freely  a^  England 
and  Prance. 

If  we  are  interc?*^ed  in  being  considered  by  sll  the  peoples 
of  the  world  as  a  rreat  force  for  peace,  this  riistinction  be- 
tween arms  and  raw  materials  is  important.  It  is  vital,  too. 
if  we  wish  to  maintain  oin  potential  position  as  a  future 
arbiter  to  whom  they  can  turn — one  who  has  not.  In  their 
minds,  sullied  his  hands  or  warped  his  mind  with  the  money 
that  comes  from  traffic  in  the  instinmentalities  of  death. 

DirrERENCE    BETWEEN    ARMS    AND    RAW    M.«.TERIAIJS    IMPORTANT    IN    PEACB 

EFTORTS 

The  sale  of  arms,  for  peculiar  psychological  reasons,  having 
to  do  with  killing  and  dying  and  being  maimed,  then,  is 
different  from  the  sale  of  raw  materials.  It  is  a  distinction 
I  do  not  wish  to  overemphasize,  but  it  is  a  distinction  vital 
to  any  peace  efforts  our  Grovernment  might  have  an  oppor- 
tunity in  the  future  to  make.  Some  Senators  may  not  con- 
sider it  an  important  traffic,  or  one  having  an  important 
bearing  on  our  official  foreign  policy  and  our  unofficial  foreign 
economic  policy;  nevertheless,  distinguished  BritLsh  and 
American  authorities  disagree  with  them  completely  and 
utterly.  But  if  we  are  not  interested  In  being  considered  a 
great  force  for  peace,  if  we  are.  for  example,  expecting  some- 
time later  to  go  beyond  the  shipment  of  arms  to  the  ship- 
ment of  men  to  use  those  arms,  this  distinction,  of  course, 
is  of  much  less  importance. 

It  seems  to  me  the  comment  made  by  the  President  In  his 
message  on  this  point  is  quite  "artificial,"  as  pointed  out  by 
Prof.  Edward  B.  Corwin.  the  head  of  the  department  of  gov- 
ernment at  Princeton  University. 

I  may  digress  long  enough  to  say  that  I  remember  when 
another  historic  controversy  and  debate  were  proceeding  in 
this  Chamber  over  the  question  whether  or  not  the  admin- 
istration's bill  to  alter  and  modify  the  numerical  set-up  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Corwin  was 
relied  upon  as  a  very  distinguished  and  eminent  authority  to 
support  those  of  us  who  were  supporting  that  proposal.  He 
wrote  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  New  Yoik  Times  of 
October  2,  1939,  a  portion  of  which  I  shall  now  read.  It  had 
been  my  intention  to  have  the  entire  article  printed  in  the 
Record,  but  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark],  in  his 
able  address  oC  yesterday,  anticipated  me  in  that  regard. 
Mr.  Corwin  stated  in  the  article  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

In  going  before  Congress  to  urge  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
the  President  undertook  an  unaccustomed  role  for  him — that  of 
opponent  of  legal  change,  of  champion  of  ancient  wont  and  use. 
The  novelty  of  the  part  perhaps  acx;ounts  for  his  rather  unsatisfying 
performance  of  tt.  Mr.  Roosevelt  asserts  In  his  opening  sentence 
that  the  embargo  "impairs  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  United 
Slates  with  foreign  nations";  and  he  later  adds  his  "deep  and 
unalterable  conviction  •  •  •  that  by  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo the  United  States  will  more  probably  remain  at  peace  than  M 
the  law  remains  as  It  stands  today." 

In  support  of  neither  assertion  nor  conviction,  however,  does  he 
adduce  any  proof  of  either  factual  or  logical  nature,  except  a  refer- 
ence to  "years  of  experience  as  a  worker  In  international  peace," 
most  of  which  must  have  antedated  his  orlglnsd  approval  of  the 
embargo. 

He  finds,  to  be  sure,  the  distinction  which  the  embargo  provision 
seta  up  between  completed  Implements  of  war  and  the  materlala 
out  of  which  they  are  made  as  an  artificial  one,  and  he  challenges 
"those  who  seek  to  retain  the  present  embargo  position"  to  "t>e 
wholly  consistent  and  seek  legislation  to  cut  off  cloth  and  copper 
and  meat  and  wheat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  from  all  of  the 
nations  at  war." 

But  obviously  the  fact  that  this  distinction  Is  artificial  would 
not  necessarily  make  it  a  source  of  danger  to  our  relations  with 
other  countries,  while  the  appeal  to  consistency  is  an  argument 
which  can  be  worked  both  ways. 

Mr  Roosevelt,  himself  ¥rould  have  to  admit  that  It  Is  "artificial" 
to  distinguish  between  one  who  makes  a  gun  and  puts  it  Into  the 
hands  of  another  In  the  certain  knowledge  that  It  will  be  used  by 
that  other  against  a  third  person,  and  on  the  other  hand  one  who 
fires  a  gun  himself  at  said  third  person.  Yet  this  is  precisely  the 
distinction  on  which  neutral  status  pivots.  Would  Mr.  RooseveU 
abandon  this  "artificial"  distinction  in  the  present  instance? 

The  fact  Is,  of  course,  that  most  legal  distinctions  are  artificial, 
otherwise  the  l»w  would  not  have  had  to  interveoe  to  set  them  up. 
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Att;  thf  d'e^'ncrton  wr;rh  the  P^rcU'.^r.*  attary-  is  r^rrlvd  fr'-m  'be  ' 
very  iiu.  riiui.onai  la.s  uh.ch  he  -s.j  much  [.rai-is.  <'i:ici  to  wliicb  he 
Is  .->'.:  arixlci  !•  to  rtturn  What  i.-  mgre.  hv  han-elf  t-dcpls  It  at  the 
end  when  he  xir-os  the  rt'ier.'ion  ftf  ihe  prts-nt  'iicer.'e  system 
covrrin-^  in-.por'  and  rxpcrt  of  armr,  an^m -.nitirn  ar.d  imp'.pments  ol 
War.  ■  ai.d  tl'^e  prt^.'nt  ban  ou  the  shij^ment  of  thcso  to  uedigerent 
i''iuntrl?s  or.  Ain?ii.-;in  vtssela  Of  the  latter  he  says.  Tliis  provision 
Ehould  not  be  t;i-:urbe-d."     •      •      • 

The  distinclion  between  unmanufactured  arms  and  rr.anu- 
factured  arms  seems  araftcial  and  ih.n  at  present  to  seme 
advocates  of  rcp''al.  Later  on.  ho'.vevcr,  ths  same  reasoning 
may  easily  P'.'r.su:^de  thorn  there  is  little  or  no  di.srmcnon 
between  furnishing  arms  to  others  to  use  against  their  ene- 
mies and  firing  these  deadly  weapon.^:,  gun.'^.  and  gas  at  the 
enemy.  A  jury  of  reasonable  men  in  a  murder  tnal  f.nds  only 
a  degree  of  difTerenee  between  a  m.an  who  hands  another  man 
a  Run  with  which  to  kill  and  the  man  who  is  handed  the  gi;n 
and  shoots  it  to  kill.  The  sentence  may  be  heavier  for  one 
defendant  than  the  other,  but  both  will  be  found  puilty. 

Furthermore,  the  distinction  between  arms  and  other  raw 
materials  which  has  been  scorned  in  this  debate  by  some 
advocates  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is,  as  Professor 
Corwin  points  out.  rooted  in  the  very  international  law  to 
which  the  President  wants  us  to  go  back.  That  group  of 
conventions  and  customs  known  as  international  law  draws 
at  all  points  a  distinction  between  the  two. 

ARMS  niAmC  IMPOKT.\NT   IN   L.'.ST  WAR 

An  examination  of  the  diplomatic  correspondence  during 
the  last  war  will  also  show  that  the  arms  traCSc  was  the  par- 
ticular topic  wh.ch  constantly  recurred  in  the  diipatches  of 
our  own  ofDciaLs  from  London,  when  they  were  reporting  on 
the  reprisals  the  Brili.sh  Government  might  take  against  us 
In  case  we  chose  effectively  to  strengthen  our  neutrality.  It 
was  the  cutting  off  of  munitions  orders  which  Amba^-ador 
Page  emphasized  when  he  reported  on  January  25,  1916: 

I  bflleve  It  Is  tru-  that  thp  British  Government  have  been  ccn- 
Etriicting  extra  munitions  works  in  England  and  Canada,  which  can 
oil  .short  notice  be  manned  and  u^cd  to  make  as  many  munlt;on^  as 
the  L'nited  Statr.-i  now  supplies  •  •  •  If  necessary  (I  hear  that), 
ciders  placed  in  the  United  States  conld  now  bo  stopped  withm  a 
mui-.th  without  diminishing  the  total  supply  If  no  merchantmen 
may  carry  a  dcfen.sive  gun  into  an  American  port  (this)  cha!.c;e 
m.iy  precipitate  a  cutting  off  of  American  orders,  not  fr;ini  any  wi.-h 
to  cut  them  ofT  but  from  fear  that  nth'T  embarrassing  act.-^  niay 
fellow  (Polly  of  the  United  States  Toward  Maritime  Comme.'cc, 
vol    II.  p    449.  Doc    No    161). 

Thus  the  lever  to  be  tised  to  force  us  to  keep  a  pro-Ally 
neutrality  policy  was  clearly  munitions. 

Again,  when  we  were  vainly  tryii]g  to  obtain  from  the 
English  some  of  our  supposed  rights  to  ship  to  neutrals. 
Ambassador  Page  cabled  that — 

They  quietly  lauph  nt  our  efTort  to  re^ilate  sea  warfare  under 
new  conditions  by  what  they  consider  lawyers'  disquisition  out  of 
textbooks.  They  (receive)  them  with  courtesy,  pay  no  further 
•ttentlon  to  them,  proceed  to  settle  our  shipping  di.sputes  with  an 
efTort  at  generosity,  and  quadruple  their  orders  from  us  of  war 
materials. 

It  was  not  food  that  was  spoken  of  as  a  lever,  it  was  not 
raw  materials,  but  war  materials. 

In  this  connection  it  is  well  to  remember  that  between  1915 
and  1917,  22.4  percent,  or  $1,464,762,000.  of  our  trade  with 
England  was  in  munitions,  and  that  14.7  percent,  or  $322.- 
379.000,  was  with  Prance.  By  the  time  we  got  into  the  war 
we  had  shipped  the  two  nations  nearly  $2,000,000,000  of  mu- 
nitions.   And  this  does  not  include  the  exports  to  Russia. 

There  were  others  beside  the  English  who  thought  the 
munitions  trafiBc  was  important.  Ambassador  Pare's 
brother.  Robert  N.  Page,  a  Representative  in  Congress  from 
North  Carolina,  resigned  his  seat  because  he  could  not  sup- 
port his  party's  indifference  to  neutrality.  In  resigning  he 
wrote: 

Je.sus  Christ  never  uttered  a  more  profound  truth  than  when  he 
declared,  "Where  your  treasure  is.  there  will  your  heart  be  also  " 
The  loan  of  »500  OOO.OOO  to  England  by  American  capitalists,  to 
fay  ncthlnK  of  the  profits  of  the  munitions  manufacturers,  has 
destroyed  the  semblance  even  of  neutrality  in  the  United  States 
and  will  probably  lead  us  into  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  also  impressed  by  the  deliberate  state- 
ment of  President  Wilson's  oflQcial  biographer,  Ray  Stannard 
Baker,  author  of  eight  volimies  on  the  wartime  President,  a 


rr- a^  admirer  of  hi.s.  and  a  m.nn  of  w-^H-known  intrrri'y 
h:m.self.  Af;er  studym.cr  all  the  oirif-ial  and  intimate  paj^ers 
and  documents  of  the  period  for  15  years,  he  wrote: 

•  •  •  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  in  war  mate-!als 
wlTh  the  Allies  had  become  deeply  intrenched  in  America's  eco- 
nomic organization,  and  the  pos.>;bility  of  keeping  out  of  the  war 
bv  the  diplomucv  of  neiurallty.  no  matter  how  skillfully  con- 
duced, had  reaclied  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  ptrh  ips 
€.ir:ier.  our  caus-^  was  lost. 

Willie  Britain  diplomacy  maneuvered  with  skill  to  Involvt?  AmeM- 
can  industry  and  finance  in  the  munitions  traffic,  it  is  certain 
that  AmeJlcan  business  needed  no  cumpulsion  to  take  war  orders. 
(Bakrr,  R.  S  .  Wocdio%v  Wilson.  Life  and  Letters.  Neutrality  1914  15. 
p.  181   ) 

Two  more  items  in  addition  tn  'ho.^e  cited  prove  the  im- 
portance of  this  traffic  durin::  the  last  war.  Our  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  was  called  upon  in  October  1916  to  tell 
the  Depar;inent  of  State  whether  it  was  not  possible  to 
find  .^ome  weapon  by  which  we  could  force  the  Enr^l'sh  to 
cb.^orve  our  claims  as  to  neutral  rishts.  They  said  th^ 
wt  apcn  lay  in  the  munitions  embargo.  They  thought  muni- 
tions were  important.  They  also  said,  after  the  war  had  gone 
on  for  2  years,  that  the  weapon  had  been  dulled  from  lack  of 
use.     I  quote: 

We  have  suffered  the  effect  of  (British)  rmbarKi^es  and  Ord -rs  \n 
Council  for  a  long  period  under  protest  but  without  retaliatitm 
The  restrict i'..ns  are  no  more  hurtful  now  than  a  year  and  a  half 
ht^o  But  the  weapon  then  in  our  hands,  an  embargo  on  muni- 
tions and  Puppllo3,  lias  been  dulled  (Foreign  Relations.  1916  Supp.c- 
ment.  p.  476) . 

ARMS  TRAFFIC   IMPOmAl-.'T  TO    BANKERS    IN    LAST   WAR 

The  bankers  for  the  British  Government,  the  House  of 
Morgan,  considered  the  munitions  traffic  so  important  that 
to  force  its  continuance  they  were  apparently  even  willing  to 
stop  borrowing  money  for  the  Allies  in  the  United  States. 
They  were  willing  to  take  such  a  drastic  step,  although  both 
personally  and  financially  they  desperately  wanted  the  Allies 
to  win.  as  indicated  by  their  testimony  before  a  Senate  ccm- 
mittee.  They  saw  no  difference  between  the  best  interef^ts  of 
the  Allies  and  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States  (Muni- 
tions Committee  Report  944,  pt.  6,  p.  42).  In  late  1916  the 
British  tried  to  get  out  of  contracts  they  had  made  with  Con- 
necticut rifle  companies  for  $194,000,000.  The  big  banks  had 
money  in  the  companies.  The  companies  were  in  arrears  on 
delivery,  and  the  Morgans  were  told  to  cancel  $55,000,000 
wor*h  of  th*""  orders. 

New.  $55  000.000  may  be  fmall  potatoes  to  the  statesmen 
who  think,  and  have  so  expressed  themselves  in  this  de- 
bat.^,  that  th"'  arms  traffic  i.s  not  important:  but  the  very 
thought  of  Icsing  $55,000,000  in  orders  piact.cally  caused  the 
Mcrrrans  to  desert  the  Briii.sh  cau.se.  All  the  British  inter- 
ference with  our  mails,  all  the  b'r^cklisting  of  American  citi- 
zens, all  the  diversion  of  our  shipm.ents  had  not  caused  the 
Morgans  to  bring  any  pressure  to  bear  on  their  principals, 
tlv  British  Government.  But  when  this  order  for  munitions, 
for  rifl'?'.  was  in  danger  of  cancelation.  J.  P.  Morcan  went  to 
see  the  King.  He  saw  the  Prime  Minir>ter  and  many  others. 
The  Morgans  knew  the  British  did  not  need  these  rifles. 
What  they  needed  was  machine  guns.  They  knew  the  rifle 
companies  had  not  fulfilled  their  part  of  the  contract.  But, 
nevertheless,  in  the  name  of  "important  and  influential  inter- 
ests." the  bankers  told  the  British  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  float  any  more  leans  for  them  over  here  unless  the 
British  paid  for  the  rifles.  The  bankers  got  the  money  for 
the  rifles.  Cutting  off  British  loans  would  then  have  been  a 
great  blow  to  England,  but  the  bankers  were  willing  to  turn 
against  the  King  for  the  sake  of  such  traffic  in  the  instru- 
ments of  death. 

RKPFAL  MAT  CnirPUE  OUR  REARMAMrNT  PROGHAM 

The  record,  prior  to  our  entry  into  the  last  war.  provf^s, 
however,  that  this  traffic  was  considered  important  on  all 
s;de>.  The  s'  quel  of  this  story,  with  a  differen*  result,  came 
when  we  went  to  war  and  wanted  our  own  Army  rifle,  the 
Springfield.  We  could  not  get  them  in  the  proper  quantity 
bc:aii.'-:e  all  the  Connecticut  rifle  compaii'e.s  wf/e  tooled  up  to 
make  the  English  Lee-Enfields,  which  cur  Army  people  con- 
sidered inferior.  This  experience  will  most  likely  be  repeated 
today  if  t^  embargo  is  repealed.    When  vse  ourselves  need 


arms,  our  factories  will  be  tooled  to  produce  foreign  tj'pes  of 
arms  and  munitions.  We  may  find  cur  plane  plants  tooled  to 
make  airplanes  a  year  or  two  old  instead  of  the  most  modem 
type.  In  short,  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  may  mean  a 
crippling  of  our  own  national-defense  program. 

Press  reports  state  that  the  aircraft  factories  even  today 
would  be  unable  to  fill  large  orders  from  our  Government, 
th»y  arc  ;:o  loaded  with  foreign  orders  awaiting  the  vote  on 
thi3  measure.  They  seem  to  think  with  assitrance  it  will  turn 
cur  factories  over  to  them.  I  think  the  sponsors  of  the 
repeal  proposal  might  secure  for  us  sworn  official  statements 
a,s  to  when  tlie  planes  authorized  for  cur  own  national  defense, 
during  the  past  two  sessions,  will  be  completed. 

I  desire  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  September  8,  1939,  which  indicates 
that  already  our  own  governmental  airplane  orders  are  being 
shunted  to  one  side. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Did  I  understand  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin to  say  that  oiu*  airplane  orders  are  being  shunted 
aside? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  am  able  to  answer  the  Senator  only 
by  the  article  to  which  I  referred,  which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  September  8,  and  which  reads: 

Active  Interest  is  being  shown  by  foreign-government  purchasing 
agents  regarding  placement  of  additional  aircraft  orders  in  this 
country.  It  Is  indicated  that  new  business  substantially  larger 
than  any  yet  received  Is  In  prospect  If  the  ban  against  export  ol 
airplanes  to  belligerent  countries  Is  removed. 

Those  American  companies  with  uncompleted  foreign  orders  have 
been  a.-^ked  to  continue  production  even  though  shipments  are  not 
now  pennitted.  The  planes,  engines,  and  propellers  will  be  stored. 
It  Is  understood,  pending  possible  change  In  the  Neutrality  Act. 

In  addition  to  prospective  orders  from  France  and  Great  Britain, 
the  Industry  also  Is  considering  possibility  of  increased  business 
from  two  other  sources,  deliveries  to  which  would  not  be  affected 
by  the  current  Neutrality  Act.  They  are;  (1)  Nonbelligerent  coun- 
tries; and  (2)  the  United  States  air  forces. 

Neutral  foreign  countries.  It  Is  pointed  out.  are  likely  customers 
Inasmuch  as  they  may  see  fit  to  increase  their  air  forces  as  a  pro- 
tective mea.sure  while  the  European  war  is  in  progress.  The  Scan- 
dinavian and  Latin  American  countries.  Turkey  and  Holland  are  the 
most  apparent  customers  in  this  category.  i 

UN  ritD    STATES    COURSE    UNCERTAIN 

Course  of  action  to  be  taken  by  the  United  States  toward  further 
Increases  in  military  air  forces  as  a  result  of  outbreak  of  hostilities 
In  Europe  is  not  yet  clear.  Reports  In  Washington,  however.  Indi- 
cate possibility  that  the  next  session  of  Congress  will  be  asked  for 
an  additional  appropriation  with  which  to  Increase  the  number  of 
Air  Corps  planes  up  to  the  6.000  authorized.  Current  procurement 
program  will  provide  for  around  5.500,  It  Is  estimated. 

Speed  In  manufacturing  and  delivery  is  a  highly  essential  factor 
In  war  contracts.  For  this  reason  there  Is  basis  for  belief  that 
aircraft  plant  facilities  will  of  necessity  be  augmented  in  the  event 
that  .Mibstantial  new  orders  materialize. 

Backlog  of  unfilled  orders  for  13  major  units  In  the  Industry  now 
approximates  $327,700,000.  which  compares  with  estimated  productive 
capacity  of  around  $470,000,000  annually  with  present  plant  facili- 
ties. To  reach  this  maximum  output,  however,  considerable  time 
would  be  required  by  some  companies  In  order  to  build  up  jjersonnel 
and  tCK^l  up  for  capacity  production.  It  is  probable  that  current 
backloK  represents  nearly  capacity  output  for  the  Industry  over  the 
ne.xt  10  or  11  months  at  least. 

Indicated  maximum  productive  capacity  1b  at  the  rate  of  a  little 
over  839.000.000  a  month.  This  compares  with  ctirrent  deliveries  of 
between  $15,000,000  and  $18,000,000  a  month.  By  the  end  of  this 
year,  however,  output  Ls  expected  to  reach  $25,000,000  a  month  and 
should  continue  to  increase  thereafter. 

Current  backlog  Is  composed  of.  roughly,  $80,000,000  of  unfilled 
foreign  orders,  a  small  amount  of  commercial  business,  while  the 
prcaitr  portion  represents  orders  for  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy.  Army  contracts  under  the  ne^v  aircraft  expansion  program 
specify  delivery  by  June  30.  1041.  It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  work 
ou  these  orders  cannot  be  delayed  much  in  preference  to  foreign 
orders  without  endangering  fiilfillmen:  of  contractual  delivery  date 
and  causing  the  liquidated -damages  clause  of  the  contract  to  apply. 
In  view  of  these  factors,  It  Is  apparent  there  will  be  need  for  addi- 
tional productive  facilities  In  event  that  prospective  new  business 
becomes  an  actuality. 

Tlien  follows  a  table  breaking  down  the  totals  according  to 
the  13  most  important  companies,  which  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Estimated  backlog  of  13  major  companies  on  September  1,  1939, 
compare  as  follows: 


Backlog 


Sept.  1, 1939      Jan.  1,  lO.'^O 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  possibly  the  article  would 
warrant  the  Senator  in  making  the  deduction  he  drew  or  la 
reaching  the  conclusion  he  arrived  at,  although  I  have  my 
doubts  about  it.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  last  spring, 
when  we  were  considering  the  question  of  foreign  orders  for 
airplanes  in  our  country,  those  in  charge  of  our  airplane 
program,  both  civilians  and  Army  officers,  assured  the  Mili- 
tary Affairs  Committee  that  our  orders  would  not  be  shunted 
aside  for  foreign  orders  but  would  rather  be  preferred. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  recall  the  matter  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  at  the  time  was  a  member  of 
the  Military  Affairs  Committee,  as  I  was.  The  testimony 
before  that  committee  was  that  the  War  Department  pro- 
tested against  the  sale  of  planes  to  the  French  and  other 
governments  on  the  very  groimd  that  it  would  delay  our  own 
military  program.  It  is  true  that  after  the  President  had 
issued  an  Executive  order  requiring  the  sale  of  planes  to  the 
French,  War  Department  officials  did  say  they  hoped  that 
the  increased  stepping-up  of  production  would  not  delay  our 
program;  but  that  was  the  very  basis  upon  which  General 
Craig  and  the  Secretary  of  War  protested  against  the  sale 
of  planes  to  France. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  we  do  not  want  to  get  into 
any  argument  involving  our  recollection  about  these  matters. 
I  think  the  record  will  speak  for  itself.  However,  my  recol- 
lection does  not  bear  out  the  recollection  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  at  all.  My  recollection  is  that  General  Crsiig  and 
the  other  Army  officers  who  objected  to  the  sale  of  planes 
objected  because  they  had  adopted  a  certain  policy  which 
they  had  written  out  in  a  little  pamphlet  that  we  all  saw, 
and  the  sale  of  planes  was  in  contravention  of  the  particular 
policy  declared  in  their  little  pamphlet.  It  was  not  because 
they  thought  our  airplane  program  was  going  to  be  delayed 
or  hampered  or  hindered  In  the  slightest.  I  distinctly  re- 
member myself  asking  the  question  of  General  Arnold  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  any  airplanes  to  France  or 
Britain,  as  was  proposed  at  that  time,  would  hamper  or  delay 
our  program  at  all.  He  said  it  would  not  but  would  probably 
expedite  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  was  after  the  protest  of  the 
War  Department  officials  had  been  overruled  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  they  had  been  instructed  to 
submit  the  planes  for  sale  to  the  French. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  do  not  care  about  that  phase  of  It.  It 
was  still  General  Arnold's  judgment  as  a  professional  soldier 
and  as  a  man  charged  with  the  air  defense  of  this  country 
that  the  program  would  not  be  delayed  or  hampered  or  in 
any  manner  postponed  by  the  sale  of  these  planes;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  he  said  the  program  probably  would  be 
expedited. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  shall  take  only  a  moment. 

Regardless  of  what  happened  last  spring  with  reference  to 
the  sale  of  .airplanes  to  France,  or  the  controversy  that  w« 
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thrashed  out  here  in  the  spring  on  that  subject,  as  I  under- 
rtand.  the  question  now  is,  Whether  or  not  the  manufacture 
of  our  o^-n  airplanes,  or  the  preparation  of  our  ovm  country 
under  our  program,  is  being  put  aside  because  of  orders 
which  have  been  given  by  Prance  or  England.  The  Senator 
qu3:es  an  article  from  the  Wall  Street  Jou:nal  of  S  ptember 
8,  I  believe,  to  prove  his  point. 

E>oes  not  the  Senator  think,  the  best  evidence  of  whether  or 
not  the  statement  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  true  would 
hf  information  obtained  from  the  War  Department  or  the 
Navy  Department?  I  wonder  if  the  Senator  has  con:-ulted 
the  War  Department  or  the  Navy  Department  to  det.  rmme 
whether  or  not  the  statement  in  the  Wall  Street,  Journal  is 
accurate. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Mr.  President.  I  have  not  officially 
con.-.ulted  anyone  in  the  War  Department  or  the  Na'.y  De- 
partment.    However.  I  think  the  question  I  have  raised  js 
very  important.     Purthermore,  it  seems  perfectly  cbvicu.s  lo 
me  that  one  of  two  things  mast  happen  if  we  repeal  the  arm>.» 
embargo.     Either  Great  Britain  and  France,  for  whom  repeal 
is  being  put  thiough  the  Congrecs,  will  be  unable  to  secure 
thp  airplanes  and  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  imple- 
ments of  war  which  our  Ambassadors  at   the  Court  of  St. 
James  and  in  Pans  have  said  are  so  essential  to  their  .'^uccvss 
or  rur  plants  wiU  be  tooled  up  and  backloggod  with  their 
orders  to  the  detriment  of  our  rearmament  progiam. 
Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  Pres;dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    LA  POLLETTE.     I  am  not  in  position  to  quote  any- 
body officially;   but  I  think  I  can  say.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out   the   breach  of   any   ccnfldenco.   that    the   complacency 
wah  which  some  S,  nators  en  the  Military  Affairs  Committee 
view  the  effect  upon  our  own  rearmament  program  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  shared  by  all  those  who 
have  the  respons.biLty  for  its  execution. 
I  yitld  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  LODGE.     Dots  not  the  question  boil  down  to  this:  If 
our  factories  make  inunitions  and  sell  them  to  Europe,  then 
Eurcpe  has  the  munitions;  whereas  if  they  make  the  muni- 
tions and  we  keep  them,  then  we  have  the  munitions?     No 
exr-crt  opinion  is  necessary  to  clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  That  point  seems  to  me  perfectly 
clear.  It  also  seems  to  me  clear  that  either  our  present  plant 
capacity  will  be  tremendously  expanded  and  tooled  up  to 
produce  foreign  types  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
m.ents  of  war,  or  our  present  productive  capacity  will  be 
retooled  in  order  to  supply  them,  a.ssuming  that  they  are 
to  obtain  any  effective  amount  of  materials. 

Mr.  MINTON  and  Mr.  LUCAS  addressed  the  chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield,  and.  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  LA  POIXETTE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 
Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Wi.'-consin  think  the  latter  suggestion  and  the  latter  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  what  is  hkely  to  happen;  that  is,  that  our  plants  will 
becc^e  tooled  up  and  will  be  poing  well  and  will  be  in  a 
position  to  produce  a  great  quantity  of  munitions? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Yes;  we  shall  be  in  just  the  sam.e 
situation  in  wh:ch  we  were  previously  in  connection  with 
rifles.  The  factories  will  be  tooled  up  for  the  Lee-Enfield. 
or  the  present  foreign  model  of  the  Lee-Enfield.  They  will 
be  tooled  up  for  specified  types  of  machine  puns,  or  what- 
ever else  foreign  bu^'ers  may  purchase.  Tliey  buy  on  their 
own  specifications. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  question  of  tooling  or  retooling  a 
plant  is  not  a  matter  involving  a  very  long  process. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  The  Senator  is  absolutely  mistaken 
on  that  point.  The  testimony  shows  that  in  the  last  war 
It  was  a  matter  of  great  embarrassment  to  our  own  arma- 
ment program. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Factories  will  have  their  organizations 
well  built  up;  and  that  is  the  important  thing.  They  will 
have  trained  men  to  operate  the  machines.  Whether  they 
operate  machine  A  or  machine  B  is  not  so  important.  They 
will  have  an  organization  which  can  operate  either  one;  and 
that  Is  tremendously  important. 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Mr.  President,   the   testimony   does 
not  bear  out  tlic  Senator  In  that  regard. 
Mr.  MINTON.     What  testimony? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  The  testimony  before  the  Munitions 
Committee. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  testimony  before  the  Military  Affairs 
Committee  bears  nie  out. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vie  id? 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yitld. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Do  I  correctly  understand  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  be  that  the  administration 
is  for  the  repeal  of  the  arm^  embargo  in  order  that  VvC  may 
weaken  our  national  defense  to  the  extent  we  benefit  Eng- 
lar.d  and  Fi-ancc? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment as  that.  The  Record  v.iU  show  that  I  made  no  such 
statement.  I  should  much  prefer  to  make  ir.y  own  con- 
sic:er(d  fsnd  dtlib<M-ate  statements  than  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  attempt  to  rephrase  them  for  me.  I  said  that 
the  aims  embargo  was  being  put  ttircugh  the  Conar^  ss  for 
the  yurpo.^e  ct  making  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  available  to  France  and  Britain;  and  I  stand  by  that 
statement.  I  am  now  about  to  discues  the  question  further, 
if  the  Senator  from  Illinois  can  find  it  poisible  to  restrain 
hiniM'lf. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  .^hall  be  delighted  to  rei.train  my.self.  if 
the  Senator  from  Wi.-<consm  WiU  go  fuither  and  explain  the 
statement  he  madp  a  moment  ago.  as  I  understood  him.  that 
in  his  opinion  the  repeal  of  the  urms  embargo  would  weaken 
cur  national  defense. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  made  no  such  state- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator. 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  ra:.sed  the  question,  Mr.  Pi-esident. 
as  to  the  effect  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  upon  our 
own  rearmament  and  na'nnal-defense  program.  I  could  ,','o 
no  further  in  my  stattnient  than  I  have  already  gone;  but 
on  my  own  re.^poneibility  as  a  Senator  I  make  the  statement 
that  I  am  not  the  only  per  on  Vv'ho  is  concerned  about  it, 
and  that  there  are  others  better  qualified  on  this  ;-ubject 
than  I  am  who  are  concerned  about  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  very  sorry  I  misunderstood  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  was  wondering  whether  or  net  the  able 
Senator  from  Wi.^consin,  in  expre.s.'ing  the  fear  to  whi  h  he 
has  given  utterance,  had  taken  into  consideration  the  safe- 
guards against  the  sort  of  thing  he  fears  which  are  contained 
m  thi^  provisions  of  the  join':  re.-oluticn,  beginning  on  page  26. 
pro\-iding  for  the  control  of  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  through  and  by  a  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  I  have  taken  that 
matter  into  consideration. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  I  may  flni.>h  the  question.  I  shall  have 
only  one  further  question  to  a.'-^k  the  Senator.  I  was  wonder- 
ing particularly  whether  or  not  the  Senator  was  aware  that 
the  Munitions  Control  Board  may  promulgate  such  rules  and 
reculatlcns  relative  to  the  enforcement  of  the  law  as  it  deems 
proper;  that  licenses  must  be  procured  by  those  who  would 
export  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  which 
would,  of  course,  include  airplanes;  and,  lurthcrmore,  that  in 
subparagraph  ih)  of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
provision  of  the  joint  resolution  there  is  the  requirement  that 
the  Munitions  Control  Board  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
January  1  and  July  1  of  each  year,  giving,  as  the  joint  reso- 
lution itself  provides  on  page  29,  "such  information  and  data 
collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the 
determination  of  questions  connected  with  the  control  of  trade 
in  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  v;ar."  If  all  those 
data  must  be  submitted  to  the  Congress  every  6  montiis  by 
the  Board,  in  addition  to  the  rules  and  regulations  which  the 
Beard  itself  may  promulgate,  does  not  the  Senator  think  that 


Congress  and  the  Board  together  could  adequately  protect 
the  resources  of  this  coimtry? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  hope  so,  Mr.  President,  but  I  still 
raise  the  question.  I  think  it  is  one  that  may  well  be  con- 
sidered. I  have  no  detailed  information  regarding  it,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  overemphasize  it.  I  merely  mention  it  as  one 
of  the  considerations  which  I  think  past  experience  would 
warrant  us  in  fully  exploring.  ,  , 

ARMS  EMBAKGO  A  SYMBOL 

Mr.  President.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact  that  many  people 
In  official  life  in  Washington  justify  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  privately  on  the  ground  that  our  national  Interest 
requires  a  policy  which  will  assure  victory  for  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  in  this  European  war.  This  is  the  only 
real  justification  they  give  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
They  do  not  argue  that  repeal  makes  for  better  neutrality, 
or  that  repeal  is  demanded  by  the  principles  of  international 
law.  They  argue  that  we  must  take  sides,  to  see  one  group  of 
belligerents  win.  But  once  we  take  sides  since  war  is  de- 
clared, knowing  we  are  taking  sides,  repeal  can  only  be 
interpreted  at  home  and  abroad  as  an  official  act  taken  by 
our  Government  for  the  purpwse  of  partial  participation  In 
the  European  war. 

The  arms  embargo,  therefore,  has,  to  people  who  know  what 
Is  involved,  become  a  symbol.  It  will  be  a  symbol  to  the 
munitions  manufacturers,  and  to  many  other  suppliers  of 
war  materials.  They  will  grow  from  a  small  group  to  a  great 
vested  interest  in  an  aggressive  belligerent  foreign  policy,  in 
very  short  order.  The  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  a  symbol  of 
a  definite  move  toward  intervention  in  the  Etu-opean  conflict 
which  is  now  raging. 

My  reaction  to  the  thinking  of  many  men  In  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  a  unique  one.  It  is  shared  by  several  of  the 
outstanding  Washington  observers.  Mr.  Ludwell  Denny, 
writing  in  the  Washington  News  on  October  2,  commented: 

In  general.  thOEe  who  have  rallied  to  him  (1.  e..  to  the  President) 
on  this  Issue,  Including  his  political  enemies,  think  the  Allies  are 
America's  first  line  of  defense  and  that  «-e  should  help  the  AlJles 
now  with  arms  so  we  will  not  have  to  help  them  later  with  men. 

But  isolationists.  Including  many  New  Dealers,  and  Including 
those  who  are  morally  against  all  war.  and  those  who  see  in  war 
nothing  but  lUtimate  material  disaster,  economic  and  social,  to 
winner  and  loser  alike,  and  those  who  see  no  possible  threat  to  this 
country  from  a  war-weary  Germany  even  if  she  finally  defeated 
Britain  and  Prance,  think  that  the  President's  road  Is  the  road  to 
war,  particularly  under  a  President  who  advocated  "quarantine 
the  aggressor.'     So  they  fight  him  now.     •     •     •  | 

Another  acute  observer,  Mr.  Rasmiond  Clapper,  points  out  to 
the  public  what,  I  think,  we  all  know  well  enough  ourselves, 
that  the  major  issue  is  that  of  taking  sides.  In  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  of  October  4  he  wrote: 

For  reasons  of  state  an  official  pretense  Is  maintained  as  to  the 
purpose  of  the  arms-embargro  repeal  But  it  does  not  seem  in  the 
public  Interest  that  private  citizens  should  avoid  looking  the  facts 
6tr;Aight  In  the  eye. 

The  real  purpose  of  repealing  the  tirms  embargo  is  to  supply 
finished  war  materials — particularly  airplanes— to  the  British  and 
French.  That  is  the  end  which  motivates  the  White  House  and  the 
State  Department  and  It  Is  the  unspoken  objective  of  which  every 
Senator  is  conscious. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  deceiving  American  public  opinion  con- 
cerning this  point.  To  say  that  real  neutrality  requires  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  Is  pretense,  for  our  purpose  actually  Is  to  give 
a  break  to  the  Allied  side.  To  control  that  "International  law. " 
that  neat  phrase  which  can  be  used  to  cover  anything  a  nation 
wi.shes  to  do,  requires  repeal  of  the  embargo  Is  again  playing  with 
words.  Wc  can  properly  excuse  officials  and  Senators,  all  occupy- 
ing responsible  positions,  for  Insisting  upon  these  polite  flcti:^ns. 
Governments  cannot  always  be  frank.  But  the  jjoople  are  entitled  to 
know  what  the  real  situation  is.     •     •      • 

In  the  issue  of  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  Friday, 
October  6, 1939,  under  the  title  "Washington  Observations,"  we 
find  an  article  entitled  "Excellent  Opportunity  Goes  Begging 
for  Great  Speech  on  Real  Reasons  for  Arms  Ban  Repeal." 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  have  been  written  had  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke  1  spoken  before  it 
was  published.  The  article  as  written  by  Frederic  William 
Wile  Is  as  follows: 

There  have  now  been  half  a  dozen  clnquent  Senate  speeches  on 
the  neutrality   bill— by  Pittman,  Connallt,  and  Schwixlenbach, 


for;  and  BostAH,  Vandi?«jerc,  and  Nte,  against — but  there  seems  to 
be  a  conspiracy  of  silence,  except  for  occasional  innuendoes  from  the 
opposition  as  to  what  all  the  shooting  is  really  about.  What's  the 
UoC  of  mmclng  words,  dod^jing  issue.s.  or  pussyfooting  at  such  an 
hour?  Why  doesn't  some  Senator,  preferably  a  supporter  of  em- 
bargo repeal,  rise  In  his  place  and  boldly  utter  the  underlying, 
unadulterated  truth  :^  What  is  that  truth?  '  So  far  as  I  know.  It  has 
never  been  ao  frankly,  fearlessly,  or  fully  told  in  any  quarter  as  It 
was  by  my  gifted  colleague.  Arthur  Krock.  Washington  correspondent 
of  the  New  Vork  Times.  Writing  on  September  6,  Krock  said  that 
the  object  erf  embargo  repeal  Is  to  help  the  Allies,  that  the  actual 
reason  why  the  administration  wants  the  embargo  removed  Is  be- 
cause It  deprives,  in  this  Instance,  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  of  10 
percent  of  the  war-making  materials  which  would  help  them  defeat 
Germany.  Krock  added  that  "there  has  been  little  official  conceal- 
ment that  this  is  the  real  reason  for  the  unsuccessful  attempt  in 
Congress  In  July  to  eliminate  the  arms  ban.  It  is  the  actual,  rather 
than  the  tedhnlcal,  reason  which  animates  the  opposition." 

There  Is  waiting  in  the  United  States  Senate,  at  this  hour,  an 
opportunity  for  a  Ei>eech  that  will  ring  down  the  ages,  perhaps  like 
Edmund  Burke's  address  on  the  American  Colonies  In  the  British 
Parliament,  or,  to  go  modern,  like  William  Jennings  Bryan's  cross- 
of-gold  epic  at  Chicago  I  mean  a  speech  that  will  not  use  lan- 
guage as  a  vehicle  for  concealing  thought,  but  which  will  tell  the 
plain  truth  about  tliis  neutrality  business,  as  Arthur  Krock  did, 
strip  it  of  Itis  Irrational  and  irrelevant  technicalities,  and  put  It  to 
the  American  people  In  terma  of  burning  simplicity.     •     •     • 

The  widespread  apprehension,  Mr.  President,  that  the  rea- 
sons given  by  many  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  are  not  the 
actual  reasons  is  a  factor  which  carmot  be  eliminated  from  the 
circumstances  surrotmding  the  action  it  is  proposed  our  Gov- 
ernment should  take — reversing  its  established  neutrality 
policy — at  this  critical  juncture  in  the  affairs  of  the  human 
race. 

There  are  several  reasons,  in  my  opinion,  for  this  apprehen- 
sion. The  administration's  domestic  policies  have  not  been 
wholly  successful.  There  were  many  causes  for  the  partial 
failure  of  the  administration's  domestic  program.  Some  of 
them  were  beyond  Its  control.  Congress  had  its  share  in  the 
depression  which  began  again  in  1937.  But  the  end  result,  for 
which  the  voters  will  generally  hold  the  admirustration  re- 
sponsible, has  not  been  wholly  successful. 

There  is  a  great  temptation  for  people  weary  of  the 
struggle  against  the  domestic  economic  crisis  to  find  escape 
in  the  war  crisis  in  Europe.  It  is  evident  on  every  hand  that 
our  complex  problems  here  at  home  are  being  relegated  to 
the  limbo  of  forgotten  things.  The  press,  the  radio,  period- 
icals, and  statements  from  Government  officials  all  reflect  the 
universal  absorption  in  the  war  abroad.  Unemployment,  farm 
prices,  mortgage  foreclosures,  idle  capital.  Idle  plant  capacity 
are  no  longer  topics  of  chief  concern  to  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  steering  this  great  democracy 
through  the  economic  crisis  produced  by  our  participation 
in  the  last  World  War.  There  are  ominous  suggestions  that  a 
war  boom  would  help  to  solve  our  problems.  Even  the  Presi- 
dent's message  on  the  neutrality  issue  was  not  free  from  this 
taint.  In  this  direction — and  I  measure  my  words — lies  dis- 
aster for  America.  In  large  measure  the  problems  we  face 
today  and  those  that  we  have  been  struggling  with  since  1920 
are  traceable  to  our  last  mad  adventure  in  Europe  and  the 
distortion  of  our  entire  economic  life  produced  by  the  World 
War. 

I,  for  one,  Mr.  President,  repudiate  the  idea  that  we  cannot 
solve  our  problems  here  at  home  without  resort  to  the  stimu- 
lus to  business  brought  about  by  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
human  beings  in  Europe. 

ADMINISTEATION'S    rOREICN    POLICT    SINCE    1837 

Another  circumstance  which  cannot  be  sheared  away  from 
the  atmosphere  and  debate  concerning  this  proposal  to  repeal 
the  embargo  is  the  fairly  clear  course  of  the  administration's 
foreign  policy  from  the  President's  famous  Chicago  speech 
in  the  fall  of  1937  to  the  present  day. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  the  neutrality  bills  Introduced  from 
1935  to  date,  with  administration  approval  and  sponsorship, 
have  been  full  of  discretionary  loopholes.  They  left  the 
President  a  large  opportunity  to  throw  the  weight  of  this, 
the  most  powerful  nation  on  earth,  behind  favored  belliger- 
ents. The  Executive,  not  the  Congress,  was  to  be  the  ultimate 
arbiter  of  war.  Yet,  paradoxically,  when  the  people  asked 
for  some  opportunity  to  vote  before  the  Nation  went  to  war 
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overseas.  It  v.as  the  President  who  upheld  the  rirht  of  Con- 
gress as  against  the  people.  Secretary  Hull  reminded  us  that 
we  were  a  representative  form  of  government.  So  the  people 
were  excluded  from  any  share  in  deciding  whether  their  sons 
should  die  in  Europe  or  in  Asia. 

It  is  hard  to  reconcile  the  loosely  discretionary  legislation 
sponsored  by  the  administration  from  1935  on.  which  would 
take  power  from  Congress  and  give  it  to  the  President,  and 
the  administration's  opposition  to  the  war  referendum  on  the 
ground  that  Congress  and  not  the  people  should  alone  have 
power  to  declare  an  overseas  war. 

The  reconciliation,  however,  becomes  ea.sier  when  we  look 
over  the  Executive  foreign  policy  from  1936  to  date  and  see 
that  the  administration  has  ardently  sought  power  to  select 
the  aggressor  and  to  favor  one  belligerent  as  against  another. 
This  record  must  have  its  bearing  on  the  full  implications 
cf  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  No  doubt  many  who  favor  it 
because  they  favor  our  participation  to  aid  one  group  of 
belligerents  honestly  believe  this  will  be  enough  to  assure 
them  victory.  Therefore  they  can  truthfully  say  they  think 
ir  will  keep  our  country  out  of  actual  war.  But  what  if  arms, 
ammunit.on.  and  implements  of  war  are  not  enough  to  achieve 
that  end?  Then,  as  certain  as  can  be.  these  same  people  will 
be  urging  further  measures  to  secure  a  victory  for  one  group 
of  belligerents.  The  logic  of  that  chain  of  reasoning  and 
ev^nts  is  inescapable. 

It  was  only  a  short  year  after  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1936  was  endorsed  by  the  voters,  by  the  largest  majority  ever 
given  to  a  platform  in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  that  the 
President  went  to  Chicago  and  made  his  famous  quarantine 
speech.     The  1936  platform— if  it  is  not  out  of  keeping  to 

mention  the  document 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  platform  of  the 
Democratic  Par'y,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  am  referring  to  the  Democratic 
p'.atfnrm — the  last  platform  upon  which  the  Democratic  Party 
received  any  mandate  from  the  voters  of  the  United  States. 
The  1936  platform  promised  that  "we  shall  continue  to  observe 
a  true  neutrality  in  the  disputes  of  others."  The  people  were 
for  that  by  the  m.llions.  Incidentally  the  platform  committee 
of  the  Democratic  Party  seemed  to  believe  then  that  it  wa.s 
actually  possible  for  a  nation  to  be  drawn,  by  political  com- 
mitments, international  banking,  or  private  trading,  into  any 
war  which  may  develop  anywhere.  The  people  wtTe  against 
that.  If  these  were  not  actual  possibilities,  but  were  ghosts. 
phantoms  of  the  imagination,  the  platform  was  unworthy  of 
the  distinguished  Members  of  Congress  who  sponsored  it.  If 
these  were  actual  possibilities,  how  can  the  distinguished 
Members  of  Congress  of  the  Democratic  Party  who  spon.sored 
the  language  in  the  1936  Democratic  platform  try  to  laugh 
them  out  of  existence  on  the  floor  today? 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  briefly  to  summarize  the  events  of 
this  foreign  poli'-y.  and  the  change  in  it  between  the  Chau- 
tauqua speech  of  1936.  the  "quarantine"  speech  in  Chicago 
in  1937.  and  the  present  time. 

In  August  1937  war  broke  out  In  Asia.  The  administration 
did  not  obey  what  I  think  was  the  clear  intent  of  the  neu- 
trality law,  and  embargo  arms,  although  State  Department 
officials  had  promised  congressional  committees  that  the 
President  would  not  use  the  new  discretionary  language  of 
the  new  act  to  avoid  imposing  embargoes.  In  October  1937 
the  President  delivered  his  Chicago  "quarantine"  speech, 
which  was  featured  by  our  interventionist  press,  as  well  as  by 
the  British  and  French  press,  as  a  move  in  support  of  England 
and  Prance.  In  November  1937,  this  Government  sent 
Norman  Davis  to  Brussels  to  discuss  joint  action  with  Eng- 
land and  France  concerning  Japan.  In  that  month  we  began 
a  policy  of  lining  up  with  them  publicly  by  parallel  notes  and 
protests  to  Japan,  issued  simultaneously.  In  China  our  gun- 
boats were  ordered  to  escort  tankers  carrying  war  materials — 
oU— right  tlirough  the  battle  zones.    The  Fancy  was  bombed 


in  the  process  of  escorting  Standard  Oil  tankers  into  these 
battle  zones.  An  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  the  Nation  to  a 
warlike  fever  over  this  incident. 

On  January  6.  1938,  the  administration  successfully  ended  a 
week  of  frantic  pressure  on  the  Membors  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  secure  their  disapproval  of  the  war  referen- 
dum, generally  admitted  to  be  a  brake  on  our  participation  in 
foreign  wars.    In  February  1938.  with  great  world-wide  fan- 
fare, we  sent  three  of  our  cruisers  to  Singapore,  a  gesture  un- 
derstood throughout  the  Orient  and  the  world  as  connoting 
further  parallel  action  with  England.     Then  in  January  1938 
a  supernavy  bill  was  introduced  after  the  Navy  officials  had 
testified  in  the  preceding  month  that  without  it  they  were 
able  to  defend  this  Nation.    In  February  1938  we  continued 
cur  parallel  action  with  England  and  France  in  further  notes 
to  Japan.    We  sent  the  head  of  our  Navy  War  Plans  Division 
to  London  under  an  alias  to  discuss  joint  naval  action  with  the 
British.     As  a  result  of  this  revelation,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia I  Mr.  Johnson  1  in  February  1938  asked  the  Slate  De- 
partment if  we  had  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain.    He  was 
informed  that  we  did  not  have.     Secretary  Hull  argued  in 
February  1938  in  defense  of  parallel  action.    In  February  1938 
a  second  administration  bill  to  put  the  Nation  under  dictator- 
ship in  time  of  war  was  introduced  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Chairman  May,  of  the  Military  Affairs  Com- 
mittee.   In  March  of  that  year  Secretary  Hull  again  defended 
parallel  action.     He  argued  that  his  conception  of  interna- 
tional law  justified  his  claim  of  a  right  to  protect  A.merican 
citizens,  even  in  war  zones.     In  June  1938  he  was  denouncing 
isolation.    In  June  1938  he  also  tried  to  undo  the  harm  done  by 
the  noninvocation  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  Asia  by  p.Tsuading 
American  airplane  manufacturers  not  to  sell  to  Japan.     In 
August  1938  Secretary  Roper  deplored  that  some  people  would 
lose  money  by  our  being  neutral. 

In  September  1938  v.e  obligingly  gave  British  and  F*i-ench 
diplomacy  moral  support  in  breaking  their  covenants  with 
Czechoi^lovakia  by  .special  appeals  to  Hitler  and  Mussolini. 
In  November  1933,  there  were  more  parallel  notes  about  our 
trading  rights  on  the  Yangtze  River.  In  November  1938  our 
Amba.s.>ador  to  Germany  was  recalled,  and  simultaneously  a 
new  defense  program  was  announced.  In  his  message  of  Jan- 
uary 1939,  tne  President  advocated  action  against  aggressors, 
expressing  his  belief  that  such  action,  although  partLsan,  could 
stop  short  of  war.  The  chairman  cf  our  Foreign  Relations 
Com.mittee,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  PiTTMAN],  joined  this  partisanship  by  announcing  to 
the  pie.ss  that  the  American  people  hated  the  rulers  of  cer- 
tain nations,  which  he  named.  The  January  1939  crash  cf  one 
I  of  our  latest  airplane  models  with  a  secret  French  rcprcsenta- 
j  tive  in  it  brought  a  conference  cf  the  Senate  Military  Affairs 
1  Committee  with  the  President,  and  the  account,  widely  dis- 
seminated, concerning  our  borders  being  abroad.  In  Febru- 
ary 1939  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee proposed  the  idea  that  only  an  equal  balancing  of  mili- 
tary power  could  prevent  war  from  coming  to  our  shores. 
In  May  1939,  we  had  more  joint  naval  action  with  France 
and  England  in  regard  to  Amoy,  and  Secretary  Hull  began 
to  advocate  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  On  June  30.  1939. 
the  House,  by  a  vote  of  214  to  173,  rejected  the  administra- 
tion's request  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

At  Chicago  the  President  in  effect  called  for  collective 
action  by  all  the  democracies  against  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Japan;  a  speech  hailed  by  every  interventionist  in  the  United 
States. 

Commenting  on  the  administration's  foreign  policy.  Dr. 
Charles  A.  Beard,  the  dean  of  American  historians,  writes 
(Harpers,  September  1939) : 

Now  President  Rot^fevclfs  fore'.gn  pcllcy  is  clear  ns  daylight.  He 
pri^posos  to  collaburiUe  actively  with  Groat  Britain  and  France 
in  their  everhistmg  wrant^le  with  Germany.  Italy,  and  Japan  He 
wants  f;  wrliig  from  Congre.-s  the  power  to'  thruw  the  whole  weight 
cf  the  United  States  on  the  sulc  cf  Great  Britain  and  France  In 
negotiations,  and  in  war  If  they  manage  to  bungle  the  game  That 
using  mpan.s  short  of  war  would,  it  ^s  highly" probable,  lead  the 
Unittd  States  into  full  war  must  be  tvideut  to  all  who  iak,e 
thought  about  such  tactics. 


He  adds: 

From  the  point  cf  view  of  the  Interest  of  the  United  State?  as  a 
continental  nation  In  this  hem'.'^phcre,  the  Roosevelt  policy  Is,  In 
my  opinion,  quixotic  and  dangerous. 

I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can  vote  to  repeal  the  arms  em- 
bargo without  considering  the  whole  tenor  and  slgniflcance 
of  the  Executive's  foreign  poUcy  during  the  J-^-st  2  years. 
LoorHoi.Es  ir  committer's  joint  rtsom^tion 

I  have  stated  that  the  second  major  quf^stion  before  us 
was  whether  the  wide-open  loopholes  in  the  present  bill,  taken 
together  wi<hL^e  circumstances  I  have  cited  before.  Including 
the  Executive's  foreign  policy,  did  not  demonstrate  tliat  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  was  a  step  toward  our  involve- 
ment in  the  European  war. 

There  is  no  restriction,  for  example,  in  the  bill  on  the 
growth  of  a  war  boom.  Such  restrictions  were  included  in 
the  administration  and  the  opposition  bills  of  1936.  only  now 
to  be  forgotten.  I  call  your  attention  to  an  editorial  on  the 
subject  in  tlie  Scrlpps-Howard  papers  of  October  2.    It  reads: 

WELL   NEED   A    PARACHTTTE  ] 

One  thing  we  know  Is  that  wars  always  end.  Another  thing  Is 
that  governments  long  engaged  in  war  run  out  cf  money. 

These  things  are  l.T.portant  to  remember — whether  we  lift  the 
embargo  and  also  sell  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
or  wliether  we  keep  the  embargo  and  confine  our  exports  to  the 
nonlcthal  classifications,  such  as  food  and  clothing  and  raw  mate- 
rials, and  whether  we  operate  on  a  basis  of  cash  and  carry  or 
credit  and  carry.  For.  In  any  event,  we  shall  be  Inviting  a  business 
b'-nm  based  on  a  volume  of  exports  which  c.innot  be  maintained — 
a  boom  which  will  collapse  the  minute  peace  comes  or  our  cus- 
tomers exhaust  their  ability  to  buy. 

Our  economic  system  has  been  subjected  in  the  last  quarter 
century  to  about  as  many  artificial  booms  and  tragic  busts  as  one 
generation  of  Americans  shruld  be  willing  to  endtire.  A  limitation 
of  wartime  exports  to  peacetime  averages  would  In  a  measure  pro- 
tect our  p?ople  from  the  economic  shocks  of  a  war  that  Is  not  our.-'.. 

As  embodied  In  an  administration  neutrality  m.easure  proposed 
to  Congre.ss  In  January  1936,  the  Hull  normal-quota  plan  would 
h-^ve  excepted  food,  clothing,  and  medical  supplies.  Perhap.«  for 
humane  reasons  some  exceptions  should  be  made— surely  medical 
supplies  ."^hould  be  excepted.  But  since  the  recult  desired  Is  to 
prewi.t  somohody  else  s  war  from  taking  our  economy  on  another 
periluu.^  loop-the-loop    the  fewer  the  exceptions  the  better. 

Anyw-.-'y.  to  fa'.l  to  give  consideration  to  some  such  plan  would 
be  like  starting  out  on  an  airplane  ride  without  glvmg  thought  to 
taking  along  a  parachute  when  we  know  we  are  going  to  need  It. 

If  one  wants  an  example  of  the  way  our  financial  interests, 
the  interests  of  all  who  have  saved  a  little  money,  are  being 
tied  up  to  Europe,  one  has  only  to  look  each  day  at  the 
financial  columns  of  the  newspapers.  Everyone  who  has  put 
his  money  into  bonds  has  suffered  the  drop  in  the  bond  mar- 
ket, if  he  has  to  convert  his  bonds  into  cash.  As  for  the  stock 
market,  the  idea  of  peace  Is  now  as  much  of  a  scare  as  the 
idea  of  more  legislation  was  a  year  ago.  I  read  the  first 
sentence  of  Financial  Markets  In  the  New  York  Times  for 
October  4.  1939,  and  the  headline  over  it. 

FINANCIAL     M.\RKETS NTW     I»EACE     SCARE     PTTHTHEH     WEAKENS     PKICES, 

BUT    SOME    STOCKS     RESIST TREASURY     HIGHER 

The  outlook  for  a  continuation  of  the  European  war  received  Its 
greatest  setback  yesterday  through  the  medium  of  Prime  Minister 
Chamberlains  address  to  the  House  of  Commons,  and  as  a  result 
the  stock  market  lost  further  ground.  Although  the  volume  of 
buKlr.ess  Increased  slightly,  prices  were  not  shaded  so  much  as  on 
Monday,  but  the  pattern  of  the  trading  on  the  stock  exchange 
remained  about  the  same  Early  declines  among  the  "war  brides" 
there  ranged  up  to  three  points,  but  they  were  reduced  at  the  close 
to  approximately  two  points. 

I  give  notice  that  at  the  proper  moment  I  intend,  In  order 
to  protect  the  American  economy  from  a  war-boom  distortion 
and  perhaps  a  fateful  collapse,  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  present  bill  to  quota  our  trade  so  that  we  ourselves  will 
not  be  drained  of  valuable  and  necessary  products  in  return 
for  a  sterile  metal  which  we  cannot  use  and  do  not  need.  I 
want  to  prevent  us  from  having  segments  of  American  indus- 
try standing  on  the  steps  of  post-war  Congresses  with  blue 
babies  of  overcapacity  in  their  arms  asking  us  to  take  wealth 
we  will  no  longer  have,  to  pump  into  their  veins.  The  last 
war  resulted  in  tarifif  subsidies  to  our  overcapacitated  Indus- 
tries, which  through  the  years  have  run  into  billions.  A 
score  of  major  industries  secured  subsidies  from  us  through 
tax  remissions,  through  outright  grants — as  In  agriculture — 


or  indirectly  through  relief  grants  to  take  care  of  the  peoples 
they  no  longer  could  employ  themselves. 

It  has  taken  us  a  score  of  years  and  billions  of  dollars, 
and  yet  our  present  productive  capacity  is  in  a  condition  of 
unbalance  a*  the  result  of  the  last  war. 

Now,  it  IS  suggested  in  some  quarters,  some  of  them  the 
highest,  that  we  inflate  th-at  capacity  now  and  undertake 
another  war  boom.  But  the  only  thing  that  can  use  up  the 
excess  capacity  created  by  a  war  boom  is  still  another  war 
boom.  This  is  madness  from  a  business  point  of  view.  Prom 
the  poui*  of  view  of  democracy  and  of  loading  impKJssible 
burdens  on  the  democratic  state,  it  may  prove  to  be  a  form 
of  .suicide  by  degrees. 

Ihe  joint  resolution  leaves  It  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  pick  and  choose  combat  zones  from  which  our  own 
ships  will  be  barred.  By  the  same  token,  the  places  not  desig- 
nated as  war  zones  are  places  where  our  ships  will  go.  regard- 
less of  the  unsettled  condition  of  the  rights  of  neutrals  to 
trade  with  other  neutrals,  or  with  belligerents.  Presumably 
we  will  there  contend  vigorously  for  oui-  right  to  such  trade. 

The  joint,  resolution  does  not  treat  armed  Ijelllgerent  mer- 
chantmen as  the  naval  vessels  of  belligerents.  It  thereby 
opens  the  way  for  our  again  becoming  involved  in  an  armed 
merchantmen -submarine  controversy  as  we  did  in  the  last 
war.  That  was  so  destructive  of  our  peace  and  security  then. 
It  will  be  again.  We  came  out  of  the  last  war  with  our  officials 
admitting  that  we  should  have  treated  such  armed  merchant- 
men as  naval  vessels.  Yet  now,  by  leaving  the  discretionary 
provisions  of  section  11  in  the  joint  resolution,  we  are  begin- 
ning the  same  mistake  afresh.  This  is  a  loophole  large  enough 
to  let  a  war  through  all  by  itself. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
Does  he  mean  to  say  that  the  joint  resolution  does  not  contain 
a  prohibition  against  arming  our  vessels  engaging  in  foreign 
trade? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  No;  I  am  talking  about  the  arming 
of  merchantmen  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Is  that  not  provided  for  in  the  same  law? 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any  answer. 
The  Senator  continues,  saj'ing  "Is  not  that  \what  you  did  in 
1937?"  or  "Is  that  not  what  you  did  in  1936?'^  He  has  found 
seme  embarrasment  in  trying  to  explain  what  he  did  in  1937 
and  1935.  Anyone  could  embarrass  me  by  asking  me  how  I 
voted  on  many  measures  since  this  administration  came  into 
power.  [Laughter. ]  I  have  voted  for  propositions  which  I 
knew  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  situation,  which  I  knew 
were  doomed  to  failure,  because  I  was  placed  in  such  a  posi- 
tion that  I  had  to  choose  between  those  propositions.  Imper- 
fect though  I  believed  them  to  be,  and  the  "do  nothing" 
policy  of  the  reactionary  Republicans. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  so  far  as  the  neutrality  legislation  is 
concerned,  unfortunately,  I  have  never  been  in  a  position 
where  I  represented  a  majority  of  the  Senate  and  could  write 
my  own  ticket;  but  one  will  examine  my  record  in  vain  to 
find  a  single  instance  where  I  have  not  consistently,  on  every 
occasion  and  every  vote,  sought  to  make  the  neutrality  legis- 
lation mandatory,  and  sought  to  build  upon  the  solid  rock  of 
the  tragic  experience  through  which  we  passed  from  1914 
to  1918. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  quite  rightfully  pointed  out 
here  on  numerous  occasions  that  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
august  body  and  that  he  went  through  that  experience.  Mr. 
President,  I  went  through  it  too,  only  vicariously. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    Not  at  the  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  stood  over  there  right  opposite  the  chair 
in  which  Mr.  Howard  Foster  sits  now  when  my  father  rose  in 
his  place  in  the  Senate  in  an  effort  to  secure  recognition  in 
the  closing  hours  of  the  filibuster  against  the  armed-ship  bill. 
I  felt — I  saw — the  tenseness  of  that  occasion.  I  knew  the 
rumors  which  had  been  going  through  the  cloakroom  all  night 
long.  I  knew  that  certain  Senators  on  this  floor  were  armed. 
I  saw  the  rush  that  started  toward  my  father  when  he  rose 
in  his  place  in  this  Chamber.  I  know,  Mr.  President,  how 
tense  men's  emotions  can  become  when  issues  that  arouse  the 
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decpe-t  pa-sslcns  nf  mankind  are  stirred.  Therefore,  I  shud-  | 
der  when  I  see  the  casual  manner  in  which  this  subject  ha3  . 
fcr  the  mc^t  part  been  debated.  | 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  men  in  this  Chamber  or   i 
oLewhere  who  di.s.igree  with  the  position  which  my  convic-   | 
tion  leads  me  to  take;  but  I  say  that  now.  during  the  course  ; 
of  the  debate  upon  this  measure,  is  the  time  to  discus  the 
fundamental,  the  momentous  decisions  that  are  in  the  bal- 
ance,  not   later  on,   when  incidents  and   propaganda   have 
arou-sed  passions  beyond  the  point  of  calm  and  deliberate 
con.sideration  and  decision. 

Mr.  President,  returning  to  the  question  of  the  loopholes  in 
the  measure,  I  ~ee  no  reason  to  agree  to  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  that  merely  because  we  might  have 
made  a  mistake,  or  the  majority  of  the  Congress  made  a 
mistake,  in  1937.  Congress  should  repeal  the  law  when  it  is 
called  back  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  neutrality 
legi.slation. 

Mr.  President,  the  departure  of  the  Aquitania  the  other 
day.  with  her  guns  stiU  mounted,  is  evidence  that  we 
may  be  well  on  the  way  to  a  repetition  of  the  sharp  contro- 
versy which  contributed  much  to  our  being  dragged  into  the 
last  war. 

The  Joint  resolution  allows  our  ships  to  be  sent  into  the 
midst  of  one  of  the  most  raging  controversies  of  the  time,  to 
neutral  ports  with  contraband  cargoes  which  can  be  trans- 
shipped to  belligerents.  The  section  of  the  bill  which  lapsed 
May  1,  1939.  provided  that  such  contraband  could  not  be 
rrrhipped  to  belligerents.  This  measure  leaves  that  out.  Even 
the  joint  resolution  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PittmanI 
of  July  5,  1939,  provided  against  such  shipment  to  belligerents 
'•directly  or  indirectly."  The  pending  measure  leaves  this 
wide  open. 

Under  international  law  as  it  stood  in  1909  we  could  not 
cla'm  the  right  to  ship  to  neutrals  contraband  which  might  be 
transshipped  to  a  belligerent.  We  cannot  claim  it  now,  for 
after  the  war  no  nation,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  recognized  that 
right.  Yet  In  this  measure,  by  obvious  omission,  we  are  con- 
spicuously permitting  our  ships,  carrying  contraband  for 
transshipment  to  belligerents,  to  go  into  areas  where  neither 
belligerent  recognizes  our  rights  to  carry  such  contraband 
wh:ch  may  in  turn  be  shipped  beyond  the  neutral  port. 

Suppose  we  sent  an  American  ship  with  copper  to  Spain,  a 
neutral.  Under  the  present  status  of  law  a  German  sub- 
marine would  have  the  right  to  examine  the  ship's  pap-rs; 
and  if  it  found  that  the  cargo  was  intended  for  Prance,  a 
belligerent,  to  sink  the  ship,  after  allowing  the  crew  to  take  to 
the  lifebtmts  and  assuring  their  safety. 

During  the  World  War  the  English  constantly  captured  the 
v<s.sels  of  neutrals  headed  for  neutral  ports,  with  contraband 
goods  they  thought  might  be  transshipped  to  Germany.  Any 
number  of  such  incidents  could  take  place  because  of  the 
omissions  in  the  committee's  bill. 

Another  loophole  is  the  credit  provision,  which  is  intensified 
by  the  operations  of  the  stabilization  fund.  There  is  no  cash 
and  carry  when  the  cash  is  not  cash  but  a  90-day  credit.  It 
would  involve  an  enormous  amount  of  real  noninterven- 
tionist  policing  to  prevent  90-day  credit  from  becoming  a 
renewable  credit,  a  loan,  the  very  thing  it  is  claimed  the  bill 
prevents. 

This  weakness  is  seen  by  Senators  on  tho  ether  cidc  of  the 
embargo  question.    We  are  not  the  only  ones  who  see  it. 

Mr.  President.  General  Johnson  in  a  new.-papor  article 
argues  against  this  90-day-credit  provision  as  useless  and 
dangerous.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  General  John- 
son's article  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

This  provision  for  a  90-day-credit  clause.  Jimmied  into  the  P.tt- 
man  Act  at  the  l;\3t  minute,  is  a  puzzle.  If  the  argument  for  it  is.  as 
It  'ecms  to  be.  that  it  does  not  make  much  d'.flerenc?.  anyv.'ay.  then 
why  put  it  in''  The  cash-and-carry  plan  at  the  ouiset  was:  "You 
pay  cash  on  the  barrel  head  The  goods  are  yours.  You  can  take 
them  across  the  seas  in  your  own  way  but  not  on  American  ships." 

As  this  coiumn  has  repeatedly  insisted,  it  was  not  a  "neutrality" 
plan  at  all.     It  was,  first,  a  surrender  of  American  rights  on  the  high 


pf.T?  and  in  world  trade  In  the  hope  that  if  we  dcn't  have  to  defend 
them  we  wi:n  t  run  .sci  much  n.-k  of  getting  into  war  Sfcor-.d  It 
wa.s  a  plan  '.o  prevent  our  taking  any  rinancial  slake  in  any  war  by 
grantiii-t  credif.s  tn  cither  side. 

But  thus  90-day-cr<-d;t  riau.^  torped'xs  the  spirit  if  r.ot  the  letter 
of  the  whnie  idea.  In  th;-  first  place,  if  we  ^hip  good.^  on  credit  — 
evt-n  for  90  days—  wh.it  become.*  of  anotlitr  claube  )r'.  tlie  I.iw  thai 
all  "righ'.  title,  and  interest"  must  be  out  of  any  Ameriran  c!t;zeti 
before  such  goods  can  go  to  sea'  Dc>esn't  a  seller  have  rn  interest 
in  ^oods  .Slid  on  credit  and  .'-till  in  transit?  It  niay  not  be  a  right, 
tit.e.  or  technical  lien  but  it  cert'Knly  is  srme  inter-^st  and  that  90 
days  will  cover  the  only  period  of  real  danger  tlie  pea  voyage.  An- 
otiier  Clause  In  the  propcspd  bill  exempts  m.'^urance  on  such  gocjds 
from  being  considered  a  'right,  title,  or  Interest  '  There  is  a  pro- 
posal that  thr"  United  .Slates  itself  i:nd"rtake  marine  insurance 

If  R'KKla  are  sold  en  even  short-term  credit  and  the  creditor  insures 
property,  especially  if  he  injured  it  with  the  Government,  we  could 
have  a  ca.'^e  here  where  the  Government  itself  hcis  an  interest  tn 
goixis  exposed  to  s.nkmg  at  sea.  What  does  this  '^O  day  credit" 
business  mean  an\"*ay '  I  think  it  unlikely,  but  1'  might  mean 
very  large  contracts  negotiated  now.  goods  to  be  shipped  as  nrd'^red, 
but  no  payments  to  be  made  on,  say,  a  couple  cf  billion  dfilars' 
worth  cf  goods  until  90  days  after  each  particular  shipment;  that  is. 
during  the  er.tire  t:mp  they  are  at  sea  The  purpose  of  the  spot- 
cash  plan  was  solely  to  prevent  the  building  up  of  any  large  Ameri- 
can interest  of  the  financial  stake  of  either  side  in  the  war  The 
kind  of  contract  Just  suggested  is  al.so  unlikely,  but  it  shows  Jusl 
one  among  many  kinds  of  things  that  might  be  done  through  ih,-' 
9C-day  clause  to  frustrate  the  intent  of  the  no-credit  provision  of 
the  bill. 

One  argument  for  lifting  the  arms  embargo  and  for  this  credit 
clause  Is  that  our  sales  cf  munitions  abroad  will  build  up  a  big 
arms  industry  here  which  we  ourselves  may  later  need.  I.-n"t  that 
buying  a  tremendous  stake  in  the  war/  'We  should  build  up  a 
sufficient  arms  Industry  for  our  needs  and  do  it  fast  But  if  we 
get  our  prosperity  and  a  lar^e  slice  of  our  Industry  geared  to  the 
needs  of  a  big  European  war  plus  cur  own  needs,  we  shall  have 
prepared  th?  ground  for  an  even  greater  American  industrial  col- 
lapac  when  the  Fale  of  arms  stops,  and  we  shall  have  made  our 
prosperity  more  and  mere  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  war 

Of  great  importance  along  that  line  is  the  fact  that  the  French 
and  British  have  only  between  two  and  three  billions  that  they  can 
convert  to  pay  here  in  cash  for  munitions  and  everything  e!.s<'. 
If  we  build  up  an  industry  and  a  business  rate  based  on  their  early 
rates  of  cash  spending,  what  are  we  going  to  do  when  they  reach 
the  botton  of  the  tlll?--collapse  our  business  or  grant  unlimited 
credif  That's  exac'ly  the  .=ltuati'.n  that  pulled  us  In  in  1917 
(Washington  Dally  News,  October  2,   1939  ) 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  par- 
ticularly to  the  last  paragraph,  where  he  argues  against  a  war 
boom  as  well  as  against  the  credit  prevision. 

Each  one  of  these  little  holes  in  the  dike  of  our  neutral 
security  may  look  small  at  the  moment.  But  we  mu.st  re- 
member we  will  have  an  enormous  pressure  of  war  orders  and 
war  business  against  the  dike,  opening  the  holes  wider  and 
wider. 

This  measure  must  be  built  on  the  rock  of  past  experience, 
without  holes  or  crevasses.  It  must  be  strong  enough  not 
only  to  withstand  the  most  able  propaganda  in  the  world, 
but  all  the  concentrated  interest  in  making  money  that  thi.s 
Nation  can  put  together.  We  cannot  build  this  law  by  guess 
and  by  gosh  and  with  a  piayer  it  will  not  break  down,  no 
matter  how  full  of  holes  it  may  be.  We  have  to  build  it  as 
foolproof  as  humanly  possible. 

THE    PEOPLE    P.^T    THE    COSTS    OF    WAR 

A  repeal  vote  on  the  embargo  will  be  taken  by  the  Inter- 
ventionists in  this  country  as  a  vote  of  confidence  in  their 
effort  to  get  us  into  the  war,  and  it  will  be  so  interpreted  in 
England  and  France  as  well  as  by  the  speculative  element  in 
the  stock  market. 

So  we  come  to  the  major  question  of  whether  we  can  really 
gain  anything  cut  of  that  war  or  whether  we  simply  lose  our 
shirt,  our  faith  in  men.  our  ideals,  and  our  liberty. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  our  entering  this  war. 

It  is  not  Members  of  Congress,  not  speculators  in  "war 
baby"  stocks  who  will  pay  for  ihi.^  war  in  the  first  instance. 
It  IS  the  plain,  ordinary  people  of  the  Nation  who  will  pay 
in  both  blood  and  treasure.  They  paid  last  time.  The  world 
has  not  changed.    They  will  pay  again. 

Through  1938  the  cash  costs  of  the  World  War  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wa.~,  $47,247,000,000,  not  including  the 
allied  war  debt,  which  v.-e  new  know  will  never  be  paid  to  us. 
This  amounts  with  interest  to  date  to  $12,211,838,406.  mak- 
ing a  grand  total  cf  $59,458,838,406,  which  the  war  has  cost  us 
to  date,  and  we  are  not  through  paying  for  it  yet. 


Yet  those  enormous  figures  do  not  tt  11  half  the  story.  We 
must  add  to  thun  most  of  our  bills  s;nce  1929.  The  after- 
effects ol  the  World  War,  in  loss  ol  ma;kets  abroad,  in  the 
dislocation  and  wartime  overexpansion  of  seme  of  our  major 
indu.<tnes,  cotton  textiles,  lumber,  toal,  agr:culture.  finally 
took  iheir  toll  en  the  Nation's  economic  life.  Their  deflation, 
after  causing  suffering  to  their  ov.n  workers  throughout  the 
iyi;0's.  and  bankruptcy  to  the  men  engaged  in  managmg 
th-!n,  caused  the  collapse  of  the  Nations  purchasing  power. 
They,  and  other  industiies,  were,  after  the  war,  the  little 
holt  s  in  the  dikes  of  our  pro.-.perity,  which  grew  and  grew 
until  they  were  large  enout-'h  to  drain  out  our  economic  life, 
exactly,  as  I  fear,  the  loopholes  in  the  committee's  measure 
and  the  r»pral  cf  the  arms  embargo,  if  it  is  consummated, 
will  ultimately  grow  large  enough  to  drain  off  our  human  life. 

WAR     KILLS     DE.MOCRACY     AT     HOME 

We  know  that  elections  have  been  suspended  both  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  tiie  two  supposedly  democratic  strongholds 
oi  Europe.  There  is  government  in  those  countries  today  by 
decree.    Before  long  it  may  be  by  military  decree. 

War  kills  drmccracy.  Men  cannot  speak,  think,  talk,  or 
write  freely.  They  no  longer  can  participate  freely  as  free 
clt:zons  of  a  free  state.  They  are  subjects.  They  are  objects 
to  be  handled  by  the  war  machine.  There  may  be  no  free  radio 
d:scu.tsion.  Nev.-spapers  which  speak  a  kind  word  for  peace,  if 
tl.ey  spenk  it  vigorously,  may  find  that  they  cannot  get  the 
nccf.s-sary  priorities  in  newsprint  and  ink;  or  perhaps  their  re- 
porters, editors,  and  compositors  will  all  suddenly  be  needed 
in  active  war  service. 

The  last  war  did  democracy  in  this  country  no  good  at  all. 
If  did  human  kindliness,  neighborliness.  and  tolerance  no 
good.  Yet  the  atmosphere  cf  those  war  and  post-war  days 
was  a  different  world  atmosphere  from  what  we  shall  have 
next  time,  I  fear.  Next  time  cur  effort  will  have  to  be  much 
harder,  for  the  war  may  be  much  longer.  I  believe  it  requires 
no  stretch  of  the  imagination.  Mr.  President,  to  say  that  if  we 
became  involved  in  this  war  we  could  well  fear  the  day  when 
Federal  elections  m.ight  be  suspended  in  the  United  States,  as 
elections  have  been  suspended  in  Fiance  and  England,  "for 
the  duration  of  the  war." 

THE   MOBILIZATION   BILLS 

If  we  enter  the  war  our  own  democracy  will  be  the  first 
casualty.  Then  we  shall  inevitably  have  a  dictatorship  such 
as  we  have  never  seen  before.  In  the  very  nature  of  modern 
war's  psychology  labor  will  be  virtually  conscripted,  and  col- 
lective bargaining  made  a  mockery  or  abrogated  altogether. 
Workers  in  the  next  war  may  be  confronted  with  a  choice  of 
starving  oi  working  where,  when,  and  under  what  conditions 
they  are  ordered  to  work.  The  power  which  a  state  exercises 
during  modern  war  for  cutting  off  food  and  shelter  from 
tho.se  who  choose  to  change  occupations  has  already  been 
described  to  a  congressional  committee,  the  Committee  on 
War  Policies — see  Mr.  Bernard  M.  Baruch's  testimony, 
hearinc>.  p^ge  44.  cited  in  Mvmitions  Report  944,  part  4, 
pages  43-49.  In  Mr.  Baiuch's  v;ords.  the  lack  of  freedom  of 
the  v/orker  during  the  war  is  described  as  follows: 

The  Government  can  sav  that  if  a  man  be  called  and  found  unfit 
for  military  service  but  fit  for  other  work  in  the  essential  lists  |of 
indu.stiiesl  he  niust  so  employ  hunsclf  or  be  cut  oflf  from  rations, 
transportafon.  futl,  and  supplies. 

Is  there  any  difference  between  such  a  man  and  a  convict 
in  a  chain  gang,  or  a  slave,  or  the  loyal  subject  of  a  Fascist 
state  in  wartime? 

Farmers  wculd  have  their  prices  fixed.  Business  would  be 
put  in  a  strait  jacket.  The  pressure  against  war  profiteers 
vould  be  strong.  Even  belore  the  war  in  Europe  50  Senators 
put  their  names  to  a  bill  limiting  all  individual  incomes  to 
$20,000  and  all  corporation  profits  to  5  percent.  If  we  were 
to  become  involved  in  war  I  doubt  if  a  single  businessman  in 
America  would  have  more  freedom  than  a  businessman  in 
Germany  today.  He  would  be  regulated  and  regimented  by 
a  military  bureaucracy. 

In  this  connection  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  one  sentence 
from  a  dispatch  from  Amsterdam  as  to  what  neutral  busi- 
nessmen expect  to  have  happen  to  them.    These  are  not  the 


businessmen  of  the  belligerent  nations.    These  are  neutrals. 
The  article,  from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  2,  1939.  is  as 

follows: 

EVROPE.\NS    STE    CONFISCATION    OF    PROFTTS    QWIKG    TO    GO\iaiKMEMT 

DEMANDS  ABOVE   1914 

AMSTERDAM,  October  1. — Neutral  European  markets,  after  an  ini- 
tial restricted  buoyancy  In  shares  and  weakness  in  bonds,  gradually 
hr.ve  become  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  war  Influence  now  Is  not 
comparable  to  that  In  1914,  because  the  present  huge  government 
recjuirements  on  top  of  already  enormous  Indebtedness  will  compel 
the  governments  to  confi.scate  most  extra  profits. 

Moreover,  altiiough  the  possibility  of  a  long  war  theoretically 
would  force  up  armament  and  other  shares,  there  is  an  increasing 
conviction  that  the  destruction  of  capital  goods  would  reach  un- 
piecedented  dimensions,  while  British  taxation  measures  fore- 
shadow a  terrific  impoverishment  leading  to  a  heavy  fall  in  private 
consumption  for  a  long  series  of  years. 

We  know  what  powers  the  President  had  in  the  last  war. 
They  are  mild  compared  to  the  powers  which  may  be  given 
to  a  President  in  the  course  cf  a  war  in  the  future. 

In  the  last  war  he  had  powers  to  commandeer  factories, 
procure  ships  and  war  materials,  assume  control  of  the  trans- 
portation system,  requisition  and  fix  the  price  of  supplies  for 
the  Army,  prescribe  regulations  concerning  marketing,  con- 
trol the  price  of  wheat  and  coal,  reorganize  the  governmental 
machineiy,  and  many  others.  Under  the  Espionage  Act  of 
June  15,  1917,  and  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October 
6.  1917,  the  President  was  given  wide  powers  regarding  censor- 
ship of  communications.  Many  of  these  powers  are  still  on 
the  statute  books.  For  example,  the  President's  declaration 
of  September  8,  1939,  of  a  national  emergency,  was  done 
under  that  old  Espionage  Act  of  1917 — passed  22  years  ago, 
during  the  war. 

Charles  Beard,  discussing  the  growth  of  Presidential  war 
powers,  writes: 

Even  more  extensive.  If  possible,  was  the  high  prerogative  exer- 
I   clsed  by  President  Wilson  in  prosecuting  the  war  against  the  Central 
Empires.     By   act    after   act   Congress  conferred   upon   him   almost 
j    unlimited   authority   over   the   economic   resources   and   manpower 
of  the  Nation.    It  prescribed  general  principles  and  left  their  inter- 
1   pretation  and  application  to  him.     Even  the  bureaus,  offices,  and 
other  civil  agencies  already  in  existence  could  be  changed  or  abol- 
ished as  he  saw  fit:  subject  to  his  discretion  and  leadership  drastic 
control  over  the  expression  of  opinion — the   most   drastic  in  our 
history — was  established   by  the  Sedition  Act   of   1918. 

•  •••••• 

Acting  on  a  special  message  sent  to  Congress  in  January  1938 
the  Committee  on  Military  Aflairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
reported  favorably  a  mobilization  bill  which  had  long  been  under 
discussion.  In  effect  the  bill  was  designed  to  confer  upon  the  Presi- 
dent in  time  of  war  or  other  national  emergency  what  would  amount 
to  dictatorial  piowers  over  industry,  agriculture,  services,  and  prop- 
erty. •  •  •  The  circumstances  of  the  aJTalr  indicated  •  •  • 
that  In  case  of  war  or  other  national  emergency.  Congress  would 
probably  confer  upon  the  President  practically  unconditional  power 
over  all  citizens  and  their  property  and  the  right  to  use  them  at 
his  will  and  pleasure  as  long  as  the  emergency  lasted.  Judging  by 
the  precedents  get  during  the  World  War.  the  Supreme  Court  would 
not  interfere  on  behalf  of  personal  liberties.  (Beard,  Charles,  Amer- 
ican Government  and  Politics,  8th  ed.,  pp.  160-161.) 

Also,  since  tihe  last  war  the  President  has  been  given  a  num- 
ber of  tremendously  far-reaching  powers.  Under  the  Federal 
Communications  Act  he  has  the  power,  in  war  or  national 
emergency,  to  close  any  radio  station  or  take  it  over  for  the 
use  of  the  Government.  Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936  the  Maritime  Commission  may  requisition  merchant  ves- 
sels during  any  national  emergency  declared  by  the  President. 
Under  the  section  of  the  1917  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act, 
which  was  aanended  and  incorporated  in  the  Emergency 
Banking  Act  of  March  9,  1923.  the  President  has  very  wide 
powers  over  the  Nation's  fiscal  and  credit  transactions  "dur- 
ing time  of  war  or  during  any  other  period  of  national  emer- 
gency declared  by  the  President."  The  proposed  Hill- 
Sheppard  bill,  which  has  not  yet  been  enacted  because  of  the 
widespread  opposition  to  it  from  all  over  the  country,  would 
give  the  President  virtually  dictatorial  powers  over  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  life  in  time  of  war. 

DICTATORSHIP    MAT    BECOME    PERMANENT 

I  think  it  IB  a  deadly  serious  matter  to  start  taking  sides 
in  the  European  war,  because  once  we  have  acted  as  a  Gov- 
ernment to  take  sides  the  pressure  to  involve  us  in  actual  war 
will  be  terrific. 
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One  of  the  reasons  why  I  take  the  matter  so  seriously  is  that 
all  the  logic  of  war  and  the  psycholcey  of  a  people  wlio  have 
>ufTcrcd  from  war  bad  to  the  conclusion  thit  a  wartime  d.c- 
tator.-^h;p  in  the  United  States  will  not  evaporate  into  thin  air 
aftf'r  the  war  i.-  over.  There  is  grave  dan:^t-r  that  if  W;-  be- 
come involved  in  this  war.  after  it  is  over  our  system  cf  gov- 
ernmr'nt  may  br  dra.txally  altered.  There  is  every  reason  to 
fear  that  we  may  have  d:ctatcr';hip  in  America. 

I  .see  no  victory  coming  to  any  on?  out  cf  the  European 
war.  Democracy  will  not  have  been  saved.  Democracy 
means  freedom,  it  means  liberty  under  the  law,  for  free  men 
to  speak,  for  citizens  to  differ  and  yet  live  together  peace- 
fully in  spite  of  their  diffiTcnces.  Every  nation  involved  m 
the  European  war  will  have  had  dictatorship  during  that 
war.  Eat  h  state  will  have  become  a  superstate.  Each  half- 
cunce  of  refuse  will  have  been  converted  to  war  use.  Tlie 
feeble  arms  of  the  aged,  like  the  tender  hands  of  the  children, 
will  have  been  pressed  into  some  war  use.  No  adult  mnn  or 
woman  will  be  able  to  do  anything,  go  anywhere,  let  alone 
say  anything  without  the  authorization  of  the  state,  without 
papers  and  stamps  and  passes  and  permits. 

It  seems  most  unlikely  that  states  like  these,  totalitarian 
all  of  them,  will  suddenly  change  back  to  free  econcmies, 
with  free  political  systems.  A  free  economy  will  not  and  can- 
not take  any  nation  through  chaos.  If  this  war  bectins  in 
earnest.  England.  France.  Germ.any,  will  be  in  chaos  after  it 
Is  over,  with  their  manpower  decimated,  their  capital,  rheir 
producing  units  in  ruins,  th'ir  remaining  children  sick  from 
hunger.  No  government  could  suddenly  say  it  would  take 
no  responsibility  for  its  people  m  such  a  situation.  The  gov- 
ernment which  said  that  and  looked  complacently  upon  the 
'  subsequent  disorganization  would  have  a  revolution  on  its 
hands  so  fast  that  it  could  not  flee  the  country. 

Nor  do  I  foresee  any  rapid  return  to  civil  liberties,  to  the 
free  participation  of  free  citizens  in  public  debate,  discussion, 
af\d  decision.  No  government  will  be  able  to  tolerate  the 
growth  of  free  activities  and  revolutionary  groups  in  its 
midst.  And  the  men  who  have  finished  with  a  few  years 
of  war.  who  themselves  have  suffered  from  all  the  modern 
gxses  and  weapons,  and  then  seen  their  own  loved  ones,  far 
behind  the  lines,  bombed  to  death,  are  not  likeiy,  I  venture 
to  say.  suddenly  to  revert  to  being  pacific  citizens.  Show 
me  an  American  veteran.  Mr.  President,  who  was  overseas  in 
1917  and  1918  and  who  saw  combat  service  at  the  front,  and 
I  will  show  you  a  m^an  who  cannot  and  who  will  not  discuss 
w<iat  he  went  through.  They  are  more  likely  to  be  radical- 
ized as  no  bcdy  of  men  in  this  world  were  ever  radicalized 
before.  The  Russians  who  were  calk-d  upon  to  flsht  in  th.> 
la.-t  war.  almost  with  their  bart  hands  and  without  puns, 
aj^ainst  the  machine  guns  and  modern  cquipmicnt  of  their 
enemy,  the  Germans,  and  who  saw  their  families  starve  and 
die  behind  the  lines,  v.ill  seem  like  conservatives  by 
.  comparison. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  important  that  we  search  out  the 
pv^).'vsible  developmients  in  Europe,  because  it  seem.s  clear  to  me 
that  if  we  participate  in  this  war  we  will  not  have  establi-hcd 
democracy;  we  will  simply  have  exchan:red  one  totalitarian 
government  for  another  in  the  defeated  countries,  and  have 
been  unable  to  prevent  the  establishment  or  continuance  of 
ti!talilarian  governmients  in  what  were  once  democracies. 

In  addition  we  will  find  that  revolutions  in  Europe  do  not 
mean  a  stable  Europe.  We  will  not  only  have  failed  to  save 
democracy  but  law  and  order  may  well  have  been  perma- 
nently suspended. 

In  such  a  situation  plausible  arguments  would  be  made  to 
continue  our  wartime  dictatorship.  Those  political  parties 
and  persons  responsible  for  our  getting  into  the  war,  if  we 
should  get  into  it.  would  then  hesitate  to  restore  full  demo- 
cratic rights  to  the  people,  lest  in  wrath.  di.Mllusionment.  and 
sulTering  the  people  would  punish  those  they  blamed  for  their 
misery  and  their  dead. 

XfcTIAT    IS    OUH    MEAL    NATION.'U.    INTOIEST'' 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  if  it  should  be  consum- 
mated, would  be  the  first  official  choosing  of  sides  th.at  would 
have  congressional  assent.    I  see  nothing  in  the  contention 


that  we  can  keep  out  of  the  ^i^■ar  by  going  into  it  a  little. 
That  i~^  probably  the  craziest  of  all  illusions  wl-'ich  can  be.-^et 
us.  But  where  does  our  national  interest  in  thi.  v.-ar  really 
lie?    In  going  in?    Or  in  staying  completely  out? 

I^  it  credulous  to  accept  tho  propaganda  that  we  are.  or 
can  be.  menaced  by  invasions  from  abroad? 

In  this  connection  I  wi.,h  to  quote  briefly  from  the  ccono- 
m.ist  John  T.  Flynn  in  his  column  in  the  Wa^hiiutiin  D:uly 
News  of  October  4.  1939: 

PLAIN    ECOi;0MICS 

Thore  is  a  general  feeling  that  somewhere  brooding  over  this 
Nation  lurk.s  that  terrible  monster  propaganda — propaganda  whicii 
will  get  us  into  the  war. 

Tu  be  prepand  a?iainst  this  propaganda  is  our  only  hope  of 
e«cape  E\crvbody,  therefore,  is  all  ^et  lor  tlie  flood  wliicn  will 
de-^f •  i^.d  v.pr.n  us  trom  England  and  France. 

But  ',v!ia:  w:ll  he  th^  nature-  of  thi.«  propagand.i':'  Wh.U  do  the 
Eui!  p.an  powers  have  to  produce  m  i  ur  minds  m  order  to  make 
u.*-  v.:llit;g  to  go  to  war? 

A^  once  It  IS  apparent  to  the  prcpa.^andist  setting  cut  to  trap 
i:.=  t.'-sat  he  must  (1)  crea'e  m  us  tlie  fear  that  if  Germany — and 
now  PvUt^.s^a — Is  victorious,  they  will  come  over  here  and  attack  ii.s: 
(2)  create  in  our  minds  a  horror  of  Gorman  ruthle'^sness  that  will 
deepen  and  emntiruialize  our  .sympathies  for  the  Allie.-;;  and  (3) 
play  upon  our  pride  m  the  event  that  our  interesti?  become  aftected. 

1  The  flrsr  of  these  is  already  at  work.  But  it  is  not  proceed- 
in?  from  Europe.  Every  man  who  is  frank  with  him.self  must 
admit  that  no  foreigner  could  have  done  .so  good  a  Job  on  tins  a.s 
our  own  Goveri^.mrnt  has  d'lne  For  3  years — and  particularly  in 
the  la.st  year-  -the  Government  has  List  no  cpport unity  to  per- 
suade us  that  we  a:e  in  grave  danger — that  G^i-rmany  and  her  allie.s 
miElit  tinn  their  hungry  eyes  to  our  va.st  icsources  and  those  of 
Seuth  America 

How  Germanv  and  her  allif^s  could  send  an  army  to  this  heml- 
.sphere  — from  3.000  to  5  000  mihes  Irum  their  bases  to  cor.quer  this 
country  or  South  America,  ihr^y  never  say  Eveiy  military  author- 
ity knows  and  wul  admit  tiiat  this  is  i:»ter!y  impossible.'  Yet  the 
Government  keeps  on  terrifying  us  with  this  bogey.  This  is  the 
propaganda  we  have  most  to  fear. 

The  idea  that  a  war-exhausted  Europe  could  muster 
strength  to  attack  this  continent  or  this  hemisphere,  and  to 
bring  across  the  hundreds  of  transports  and  supply  ships 
to  do  it,  is  simply  preposterous.  This  war  may  possibly 
teach  us  that  we  need  not  throw  two  or  five  billion  dollars 
m.ore  to  our  avid  shipbuilding  companies  for  ves.sels  which 
may  be  useful  only  to  tow  up  the  river  to  New  Orleans. 

This  war  may  even  teach  us  that  the  Britirh  fieet  is  no 
loneer  able  to  protect  the  commerce  coming  to  the  Briti.^h 
Isles,  that  airplanes  alone  can  destroy  both  commerce  and 
the  historic  blockadng  functions  of  a  fleet.  Recent  evnfs 
have,  for  the  first  time,  challenged  the  assumption  that  be- 
cause we  thmk  the  British  fleet  might  be  valuable  to  us  on 
some  occas.on  we  must  th^^refore  fi^:ht  for  the  British  Em- 
pire every  time  it  gets  into  duTiculty.  It  is  a  very  open 
question  whether  it  is  to  our  best  national  interest  to  flght 
whenever  the  Empire  is  in  trouble;  for  it  may  be  in  troubU^, 
in  serious  trouble,  from  now  on  steadily.  Most  certainly  it 
will  be  in  trouble  in  case  events  should  prove  the  inefTiciency 
of  the  fleet  to  protect  the  commerce  within  its  dominions 
and  colonies. 

These  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  on  the 
ground  that  our  national  interest  requires  a  victory  for  Great 
Britain  and  France  predicate  their  arguments  on  what  seems 
to  me  a  whole  series  of  false  ideas,  including  that  of  an  armed 
attack  on  our  shores,  the  immutable  importance  of  the  British 
Fltet  in  connection  with  such  an  attack,  and  the  plea.sant  hope 
that  a  little  patched-up  liberal  and  democratic  procedure 
will  solve  all  Europe's  ills.  I  think  we  should  proceed  to  ques- 
tion, during  the  next  days,  each  and  every  one  of  these  inter- 
ventionist a.s.sumptions.  for  they  end  up  with  a  conclusion  that 
our  national  interest  is  involved  in  this  war  in  Europe  and 
that  we  must  get  into  it.  the  sooner  the  better. 

First,  can  we  a.ssume  that  at  the  end  of  this  war  England 
and  France  will  be  dominating  southeastern  Europe?  They 
ha\-e  had  20  years  to  unite  and  accomplish  this  purpose  but 
they  have  not  done  so.  Was  it  b'cause  Czech,  Polish, 
Hungarian,  and  Rumanian  agnculiural  products  were  in 
comp?tition  with  Canadian  products?  Was  it  because  their 
foodstuffs  were  in  competition  with  Australia's?  Is  there 
any  reason  to  suppose  that  after  all  the  slaughter  southeast- 
ern Europe  will  be  in  any  different  situation  than  before? 


But  if  England  and  France  are  not  to  dominate  south- 
eastern EXirope  at  the  end  of  the  war.  If  that  is  not  one  of 
their  objectives,  is  it  to  our  national  interest,  let  alone  theirs, 
to  fiuht  for  the  war  aims  of  independent  eastern  European 
nations?  It  was  not  our  decision  suddenly,  3  months  ago, 
to  guarantee  the  frontiers  of  Poland.  It  was  theirs,  suddenly 
arrived  at.  Does  our  national  interest  lie  in  seconding  and 
duplicating  this  guaranty? 

Another  question:  Is  it  in  our  national  interest  to  Insist 
upon  the  complete  destruction  of  the  present  political  system 
in  Germ.any?  England  and  France  have,  for  the  moment  at 
leas;,  so  far  as  we  know,  pledged  themselves  to  that  war  aim. 
Do  they  go  on  fiom  there.  I  ask,  and  pledge  a  complete 
destiTJction  of  the  Russian  system,  and  later  perhaps  of  the 
Italian  system,  and  of  the  Japanese  system — all  of  them  more 
or  less  completely  totalitarian?  Do  we  find  it  in  our  national 
interest  blindly  to  follow  them,  to  go  about  the  world  forcing 
their  system  upon  every  nation? 

And  suppose  England  and  France  change  their  ideas,  as 
they  might  well  do,  and  decide  that  what  they  want  is  to 
strengthen  Germany  at  the  expense  of  Russia:  Is  it  to  our 
national  interest  to  decide  that,  in  spite  of  their  change  of 
mind,  we  will  still  fight  "to  the  finish  of  the  form  of  govern- 
ment and  the  party  organization  in  Germany" — in  Mr. 
Churchill's  words? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  undoubtedly  has 
noticed  the  fact,  which  appears  In  the  public  press  of  today, 
that  while  the  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain  was  in  the 
very  act  of  making  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Commons  stat- 
ing that  it  would  be  a  national  stultification  and  a  dishonor 
to  Great  Britain  to  make  peace  with  Germany  because  of 
Germany's  attack  on  Poland,  Great  Britain  was  making  a 
trade  pact  with  Russia,  which  also  almost  simultaneously  had 
made  an  attack  on  Poland.  The  two  items  appear  in  the 
very  same  edi lions  of  the  press. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  very  much  eppreciate  the  Senator's 
Interruption.  He  has  anticipated  me.  I  was  Just  about  to 
mention  that  fact. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  sorry  I  anticipated  the 
Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  That  is  all  right.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  suggestion. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  a  clipping  from  the  "Wash- 
ington Post  cf  this  morning: 

Lo.vBON,  October  11. — The  British  Government  began  today  to 
repair  its  relations  with  Soviet  Russia,  strained  by  the  Russo- 
German  dismemberment  of  Poland,  by  reaching  an  agreement  for 
the  exchange  of  Russian  timber  for  British  rubber  and  tin. 

Although  no  details  of  the  agreement  were  disclosed,  neutral 
observers  expressed  the  opinion  that  this  evidence  of  a  rapproche- 
ment between  London  and  Moscow  constituted  a  "diplomatic  set- 
back for  Hitler,  following  the  strategic  defeat  Involved  In  Russia's 
swift  domination  of  sm.iller  Baltic  states." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  criticizing  in  any  way,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  anything  which  may  have  been  done  by  Great 
Britain:  bu^  since  the  interventionist  theory  and  philosophy 
proceeds  upon  the  premise  that  our  national  interest  is  in- 
volved, it  seems  to  me  that  we  .should  give  serious  consideration 
to  the  fluxing  situation  in  Europe,  and  to  the  strange  occur- 
rences from  day  to  day.  If  we  start  playing  the  game  of 
power  politics  3.000  miles  away,  by  remote  control,  when  the 
rules  of  the  game  and  the  partners  are  being  changed  every 
few  days,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  in  a  fair  way  to  lose  all  the 
things  wliich  we  hold  dear. 

I  am  raising  these  questions  because  I  think  they  are  perti- 
nent to  the  issue.  I  hope  they  will  be  thoroughly  debated  and 
discussed  as  time  goes  on,  so  that  we  may  have  a  f  imdameutal 
decision  upon  a  fundamentally  important  issue. 

I  now  yield  with  pleasure  to  the  Senator  from  Florida. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor if  he  construed  the  action  of  Great  Britain  in  buying  sup- 
plies from  Russia  as  necessarily  amounting  to  an  approval  of 
what  Russia  did  in  Poland. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  No;  I  do  not  put  any  construction  on 
it.  I  will  let  the  Senator  from  Florida,  and  every  other  Sena- 
tor, put  their  own  construction  on  it.  I  do  say,  however,  that 
under  the  situation  prevailing — as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
IMr.  Clark  1  suggested,  and  as  I  intended  to  suggest — in  one 
breath  the  Chamberlain  government  says  that  it  cannot  con- 
sider any  peace  offer  because  of  what  Germany  did  to  Poland: 
and  on  the  same  day,  or  the  night  before,  it  signs  a  trade  pact 
and  brings  about  a  rapprochement  with  the  Russian  govern- 
ment, which  gobbled  up  as  large  a  slice  of  Poland  as  Germany 
ever  did.  or  a  larger  slice. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  one 
othei>  question? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  yield;  certainly.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  ask  the  Senator  whether  the  territory 
which  the  Russians  occupied  in  Poland  is  territory  which  was 
awarded  to  Poland  by  the  Versailles  Treaty,  or  whether  it  is 
territory  which  the  Poles  captured  from  the  Russians  after 
the  Versailles  Treaty? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  from  my  standpoint.  I 
do  not  think  that  makes  one  featherweight's  difference  so  far 
as  the  aggression  is  concerned,  so  far  as  seizing  the  territory 
which  once  belonged  to  Poland  is  concerned.  If  the  Senator 
can  find  a  defense  on  that  basis,  he  may  take  it  to  the  jury; 
but,  so  far  a£  I  am  concerned,  it  seems  to  me  there  is  not  any 
real  distinction. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  perhaps  will 
allow  me  to  make  this  statement:  Although  I  have  no  dispo- 
sition to  be  an  apologist  for  Great  Britain — I  think  "per- 
fidious Albion"  has  established  herself  in  the  annals  of  history 
in  many  instances — I  can  understand  that  Great  Britain 
might  be  a  party,  as  she  was,  to  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  to 
the  guaranty  of  the  territorial  integrity  of  a  Poland  estab- 
lished by  the  Versailles  Treaty  when  she  might  not  have 
obligations  to  help  Poland  retain  territory  that  Poland  by 
her  own  aggression  took  from  some  other  country  after  the 
Versailles  Treaty. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  criticizing 
anybody.  I  am  raising  these  questions  because  I  think  they 
are  involved  in  the  ultimate  decision  of  the  matter  before  us. 
All  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Florida  is  that  I  hope  the  razor 
does  not  slip  when  he  splits  that  hair.    [Laughter.] 

Another  question  is:  Is  it  so  necessary  for  us  to  have  the 
British  Empire  preserved  that  we  should,  and  must,  be  willing 
to  defend  it  whenever  and  on  whatever  terms  it  chooses  to 
fight?  Underlying  that  is  the  corollary  question  of  whether 
the  destruction  of  the  British  Empire  is  Involved  in  this  war, 
or  whether  what  is  involved  Is  simply  the  British  intent  to 
destroy  the  German  form  of  government,  and  to  establish  In 
its  place  some  government  which  will  leave  British  trade  and 
British  interests  in  southeastern  Europe  untroubled? 

I  think  we  might  well  say  that  it  is  far  preferable  to  us  to  have 
the  British  Empire  left  untouched,  but  that  It  is  not  so  neces- 
sary for  us  as  to  make  us  fight  every  few  years  for  that  end. 
We  are  belittling  our  own  strength  when  we  accept  the  as- 
sumption that  we  are  suddenly  rendered  helpless  without 
the  British  Empire,  the  British  Fleet,  or  the  French  Army. 
I  have  too  great  confidence  in  the  power  and  the  destiny  cf 
this  Nation  to  believe  that  its  fate  is  dependent  upon  the 
fate  of  the  British  Empire,  the  British  Fleet,  or  the  French 
Army.  The  contrary  is  so  true  that  if  and  when  the  Empire 
ever  starts  disintegrating,  we  are  likely  to  find  ourselves 
urged  to  extend,  and  incidentally  to  weaken,  our  lines  of  in- 
fluence and  defense  by  an  agitation  to  take  Australia  and 
New  Zealand  under  our  protection. 

I  seriously  question  the  interventionists'  major  assump- 
tion in  this  war,  that  because  we  are  dependent  on  her  navy 
we  must  be  irrevocably  committed  to  the  vagaries  of  British 
foreign  policy,  under  all  the  changing  circumstances  of  the 
present  world.    It  is  preferable  for  us  to  have  as  neighbors 
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satisfied  nations,  but  it  Is  not  so  necessary  as  to  make  us 
fight  a  costly  overseas  war  every  20  years  for  that  purpose. 

THE    PO.-5T-WAR    RECORD    OF    BRITAIM    AND    FaANCE 

I  am  as  much  opposf^d  to  dictatorship  of  every  kind  and 
dco(ript;on.  foreign  or  dctnestic.  as  is  any  livins  man,  and  my 
reord  Wi;l  .show  that  I  have  done  my  share  lo  preserve  civil 
hbfrties  and  maintam  democracy.  Therefore  I  challenge  a 
major  as.sumption  of  the  interventionists  that  these  na- 
tinn.. — Eng:l.Hnd  and  France,  subject  to  the  pre^ssures  of  their 
OV.A  problems,  their  own  alliances,  their  own  provincial  gov- 
crninij  classes — are  tru.stworthy  partners  for  us  either  in 
our  own  national  defense  or  in  any  grandiose  schemes  which 
may  later  develop  for  reforming  the  world. 

I  do  not   rtrnember  any   historic  occasion  on   which  the 
Bri'i.-h  Cabinet  >at  down  and  asked  itself  the  qut^tion.  What 
can  we  do  for  the  good  of  the  United  States?     I  am   not   ; 
objecting.  I  am  not  complaining,  I  am  simply  stating* what   , 
seom=;  obvious  enough — that  the  British  interests,  scattered  1 
arf'Und  Asia  ^Lno^,  .southeastern  Europe.  Afriva,  AiL:traha.   | 
and  Asia,  arc  cncuKh  to  keep  that  cabinet  busy  with  more 
important  worries.     Wo  are  not  in  their  first  l.ne  of  woirics.  I 
But  tho>e  nations  which  have,  in  the  ptist  years,  cho'^en  to  \ 
be   honored   by   British   attentions,   have  surfered  some  be-   ' 
tia^jls   to   which   we   sliculd   not    shut    cur   eyes,   betrayals 
which   should   remind   us   of   Versailles,    and    the   v.-ay   our 
noble   14   points   were   accepted   only   to   be   torpedo^^d   and 
.'•urk   after   we    had    paid   our   money   and   put    more   than 
2,000.000  men  m  the  fltid.     I  refer  particularly  to  the  violation 
of  the  tacit  pledge'  not  to  turn  the  World  War  into  a  land- 
grabbing   cxpi'dition,   and   to   the   millions   of   square   miles 
England  took  m  spite  of  that  plrdge. 

What  IS  the  post-war  record  of  the  alleged  democracies 
which  the  interventionists  now  ask  as  to  support?  After  the 
defeat  and  disaster  of  the  World  War,  democracy  might  have 
flowered  in  Germ.any  if  the  British  and  French  Governments 
had  given  some  encouragement  to  the  democratic  forces  which 
were  ea^cr  to  make  their  country  into  a  strong  and  vigorous 
republic.  Democracy,  however,  could  not  live  in  a  defeated, 
doiiiorahzed,  econcmically  impoverished  nation. 

The  Treatv  cf  Versailles,  the  reparations,  the  French  inva- 
sion of  the  Ruhr,  the  refusal  to  permit  an  Austro-G?rman 
customs  un.un,  the  refusal  to  disarm,  none  of  these  was  calcu- 
lated to  strengthen  a  democratic  Germany  which  would  live 
at  peace  with  its  European  neighbors.  The  French  pcst-war 
policy  of  military  alliances,  blocs,  ententes,  of  financial 
dominatit^n  of  Europe,  was  aimed  to  keep  Germany  weak 
while  France  bccme  the  dominant  power  on  the  Continent. 
It  was  a  suicidal  policy.  It  provided  Hitler  and  the  other  Nazi 
demorragoues  w.th  plenty  cf  ammunition,  which  they  used 
unscrupulously  but  effectively  to  arouse  and  unite  behind 
tliem  a  iaige  p.-irt  of  the  German  pejple.  Tlie  job  of  weldmg 
Europe  into  an  economically  integrated  Europe  was  not  done 
by  France  and  Br. tain  after  the  last  war.  Without  that  the 
fac<ide  of  p<?.icl'  erected  in  the  Le'aguc  of  Nations  proved  a 
hoIloW  shell. 

The  post-war  peace  machinery  received  a  severe  blow 
when  Japan  marched  into  Manchuria  in  1931.  Secretary  of 
State  Henry  L.  Stimson  turned  to  England  for  cooperation  in 
attempting  to  restrain  the  Japanese  aggression.  But  the  Brit- 
ish Government  was  not  interested.  Sir  John  Simon  stated 
initead  that: 

•  •  •  in  the  Far  East  •  •  •  Brltl';!!  interests  are  summed 
up  ill  the  wolds.  Peace  and  trade."  We  do  not  seek  to  secure  trade 
thrcucrh  the  bcyc:  tt  cf  c"h"r  p<^plc  •  •  •  i  Par'.lament.iry 
E>cbatos.  House  ct  Commons.  5th  series.  February  22,  1932.  p.  182.) 

In  his  bock.  The  Far  Eastern  Crisis.  Secretary  Stimson  has 
revealed  that  the  United  States  was  willing  to  consider  more 
drastic  steps  against  Japan  than  mere  moral  condemnation  of 
her  actions  in  China,  if  the  British  Government  had  been 
willing  to  cooperate  with  us.  But  it  was  not.  t Stimson.  pp. 
99  et  seq.  and  161  et  seq.  N.  Y.  1936.) 

I  need  hardly  remind  you  of  the  fiasco  of  sanctions  in  the 
Italo-Ethiopian  war,  or  of  the  Hoare-Laval  agreement  made 
by  the  respective  British  and  French  foreign  ministers  to  buy 
cfT  Ita;y  With  a  large  slice  of  Ethiopia.    The  Bntish  retreat 


from  oil  sanctions  which  by  general  agreement  would  have 
hurt  Italy  more  than  anything  else  was  the  end  of  the  btory. 
Our  own  Government  had  in  the  fall  of  1935  given  all  possible 
indication  of  its  desire  to  stop  or  delay  the  oil  -hipinenis  of 
American  companies  to  Italy.  Italy  proceeded  to  conquer 
Ethiopia  with  a  minimum  of  ouL^id^  interference  from  the 
mild  sanctions  England  and  France  saw  fit  to  impijje.  Their 
own  games  of  pcjwer  jjcjitics  wore  far  more  important  to  them 
than  .'•upport  and  stiengthr-nmg  of  the  pcp.ce  machinery  of  the 
League  of  Nations  to  which  they  were  both,  m  theory,  at- 
tacht^d  and  committed. 

And  what  of  Spain?  The  Biitish  and  French  hid  b-'hlnd  the 
futile  nonintervention  committee  sitting  m  London,  while 
Germany  and  I'aly  openly  supplied  'uir.s  and  men  to  Franco. 
And  our  administration  rushed  tlirough  an  arms  embargo 
with  breakneck  speed,  early  in  January  1937.  because  the 
President  and  the  administration  Leaders  insisted  we  had  to 
have  that  arms  embargo  im.mediately  to  protect  and  safeguard 
our  peace.  They  expressed  the  fear  that  the  civil  war  might 
develop  into  an  international  conflict  and  the  arms  embargo 
was  vital,  they  said,  to  protect  us  from  involvement. 

In  the  light  of  what  the  President  and  the  administration 
leaders  say  now  about  the  same  embargo,  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  their  insistence  on  the  ban  on  arms  to  Spain  in  1937  was 
In  fact  an  attempt  to  cooperate  with  England  and  France.  But 
the  Brit.sh  and  French  Governm.ents  made  no  effort  to  en- 
force thi'ir  policy  which  was  allegedly  to  keep  supplies  of 
arms  and  munitions  from  reaching  either  side  in  Spam. 

Not  m  Manchuria,  nor  Ethiopia,  not  in  Spam,  or  in  post- 
war Europe  did  the  Briti.^h  and  French  Governments,  whose 
democracy  we  are  expected  to  .•-upport,  show  the  slightest 
interest  in  carrying  out  th^^  tenets  of  democracy.  Then 
came  Munich.  Then  deir.ocratic  Czechoslovakia,  pledged 
protection  by  France,  was  betrayed  by  them  into  Hitler's 
clutches. 

In  this  connection.  I  recall  the  words  of  J-n-ome  Frank, 
now  Chairman  of  the  S.  E.  C.  and  the  author  of  a  book 
entitled  "Save  America  First,"  which  interventionist  leaders 
might  do  well  to  read.  He  was  speaking  of  thp  peculiar 
upper-cla.^s  govern.m'nt  of  Eiigland  aivj  the  p':'culiar  form  of 
government  they  think  of  as  democracy.    He  5  aid — page  150: 

It  i,s  little  more  than  an  InsiikTr  rerard  for  certain  liberties  and 
in.'^titmuins  which  we.  in  common  with  ih"m.  hold  tlear  It  Is  not 
<»  world  propram:  it  iS  not  even  an  uKcr.da  which  would  Involve 
aid  to  us  If  our  democracy  were  attacked.  EnpV-h  democracy  is. 
and  always  has  been,  primarily  a  cjde  for  EugUihmen. 

He  goes  on — page  161: 

What  rlghn  has  any  American  to  Fnrr'r'*'=t  that  when  Downing 
Street,  on  its  own  and  without  ccnsultm?:  us.  dett-rmlncs  on  a 
foreign  policy,  we  must  fight  a  war  that  results  fru.m  that  policy? 

Ot'E  CIE.VT  OPPOltTVNrrY   FOR   SFRVICE 

Mr.  President,  I  am  firmly  convinced  thcit  our  great  oppor- 
tun  ty  for  service  to  the  cause  of  civilizition  is  to  stay  out  of 
this  w«r,  to  stay  all  the  way  out  of  the  war.  Thus  we  csn 
preserve  in  this  hemisphere  a  haven  of  sanity  in  a  world  where 
madness  now  prevail.^.  We  can  then  conccntra'e  on  our  own 
pre  bit  ms  and  prove  that  democracy  can  work  in  a  modern 
economic  environment.  When  the  war  is  over  we  will  then 
indeed  be  in  a  position  to  give  the  world  .succor  and  leader- 
ship. We  will  have  kept  the  lamp  of  democracy  and  toler- 
ance alight.  We  will  have  demonstrated  the  soundness  of 
cur  v.ay  of  life.  War-weary  and  disiLusioned  people  will  see 
m  our  example  the  way  to  rehab:iitatc  civilization  in  their 
own  lands. 

But  if  we  become  involved  we  will  be  in  no  p'^^^tion  to  help 
anyone,  net  even  ourselves.  For  we  will  suffer  the  same 
ecom^mic  collapse  which  w:il  be  abroad  in  every  nation  th:it 
enrrages  in  this  war.  We  will  have  snuffed  cut  democracy. 
Intolerance  and  hate  will  be  rampant  in  th?  country,  and 
a  sta.^Tgering  debt  will  be  piled  en  top  cf  the  forty  billions  now 
owed  by  our  Government. 

But  if  we  want  to  stay  out  of  war  in  Europe — and  I  kno'W 
most  of  us  do — we  must  not  take  steps  that  will  take  us  into 
the  war.  It  is  one  thing  for  you  and  me  to  take  sides  in 
our  capacity  as  private  citizens;  it  is  a  far  different  thing 
when  our  Government  takes  sides. 


In  other  words,  we  cannot  have  cur  cake  and  eat  it.  too. 
We  cither  make  up  our  minds  to  stay  out  of  this  war  in 
Europe,  or  by  a  series  of  steps  we  will  ultimately  find  our- 
selves in  It. 

It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
after  the  war  has  started,  it  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  an 
official  act  of  our  Government  to  take  sides  in  this  war.    In   ; 
Great  Britain  and  France  they  will  hail  it  as  they  would  a 
great  mihtary  victory. 

They  will  say  in  so  many  words  that  we  are  coming  in.  In 
Germany  it  will  be  equally  clear  that  we  have  taken  sides 
against  them.  The  Senator  from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Van  NtjysI 
was  frank  about  it  over  the  radio  when  he  said  in  effect  that 
what  the  advocates  of  repeal  were  trying  to  do  was  to  find 
a  way  to  wipe  Hitler  off  the  face  of  the  earth  without  our 
country  getting  involved  in  war.  But  this  cannot  be  done 
with  any  certainty.  If  arms,  amm.unition.  and  implements 
of  war  on  a  limited  credit-and-carry  basis  are  not  enough, 
then  long-term  credit  will  next  be  provided.  The  Johnson 
Act.  passed  to  prevent  nations  owing  us  ten  billions  since  the 
last  war  from  floating  any  more  loans  until  they  pay  up. 
will  be  repealed.  If  this  is  not  enough,  the  same  arguments 
which  are  now  being  made  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
will  be  made  for  our  sending  troops  abroad. 

A   CONSTKrCTI\1   ALTERNATTVI   TO    INTntV-ENTION 

Those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, and  equally  opposed  to  a  false  and  dangerous  war 
boom,  must  propose  a  constructive  alternative.  We  must  have 
seme  other  way  of  using  the  strength,  energy,  and  ideals  of 
this  Nation  instead  of  letting  them  be  shot  or  drained  away 
in  the  trenches  of  western  Europe  or  Asia  Minor  or  Asia, 
v>-herever  the  battles  of  this  mysterious  war  take  place. 

In  place  of  this  dangerous  war  boom,  in  place  of  this  little 
flier  into  partnership  which  is  proposed  by  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  I  urge  a  sound  boom,  a  solid  prosperity,  a  foreign 
policy  v.-hich  will  last  us  through  the  years  because  it  ex- 
presses our  real  national  interest.  I  propose  that  we  build, 
not  only  on  this  continent  but  in  this  hemisphere,  an  economy 
which  will  give  us  the  stimulus  we  need  for  prosperity,  which 
will  utilize  the  energies  and  resources  of  our  dynamic  people. 
It  alone  can  maintain  this  whole  hemisphere  on  a  rising  level 
of  life,  and  allow  us  all  together,  the  great  nations  of  the 
south  as  well  as  ourselves,  to  fend  off  the  Fa-^ist  attacks 
which  may  come  with  persistent  unemployment  and  disU- 
lusioning  wars. 

We  can  do  this.  We  not  only  stand  a  chance  of  succeeding 
in  doing  it.  but  we  have  a  certainty  of  succeeding  in  it.  It 
is  different  from  searching  for  America's  future  among  the 
400  years  "of  encrusted  blood  lusts"  and  hatreds  of  Europe. 

We  have  the  strength  to  do  it. 

We  have  practically  a  free-trade  area  within  our  own 
boundaries.  We  are  not  bothered  with  the  necessity  of 
paying  a  high  tariff  if  we  ship  goods  more  than  a  few  miles 
to  the  East  from  the  West.  We  do  not  need  to  enter  a  life 
and  death  struggle  to  preserve  a  vital  life  line  to  feed  our 
people,  or  clothe  or  house  them,  or  to  get  raw  materials  to 
keep  the  machinery  in  our  factories  humming. 

We  have  in  the  United  States  about  6  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  world  and  about  6  percent  of  the  land 
area,  omitting  Alaska.  But  note  this — oui-  production  and 
our  resources  go  far  beyond  6  percent.  According  to  Stuart 
Chase — the  New  Western  FYont.  pages  56-59: 

We  move  43  percent  of  the  world's  freight,  produce  nearly  40 
percent  of  the  world's  raw  materials  for  industry,  generate  half  of 
the  world's  horsepower,  and  35  percent  cf  Its  electric  power.  We 
produce  34  percent  of  the  coal.  62  percent  of  the  petroleum.  We 
are  strong  in  the  "big  four"  metals — iron  ore,  copper,  lead,  zinc. 
We  make  more  than  a  third  of  the  world's  pig  Iron  and  steel.  Inci- 
dentally we  have  30  huge  mills  for  the  new  continuous  process  of 
making  steel  sheet  and  strip.     No  other  nation  has  more  than  one. 

Wo  grow  half  the  world's  corn.  We  have  half  the  world's  tele- 
phones In  New  York  City  alone  there  are  as  many  telephones  as 
In  Russia.  India.  China.  Poland,  and  Czechoslovakia  combined.  We 
have  foxu-fifths  of  the  world  s  automobiles,  two-thirds  of  the  trucks 
and  busses,  more  than  half  the  radio  sets.  We  consume  two-thirds 
of  the  world's  rubber  and  silk  goods:  produce  90  percent  of  the 
world's  moving  pictures. 

Comparing  our  economy  with  that  of  Europe  (outride  of  Russia), 
and  with  Rus&ia.  we  find  many  significant  figures.    Out  of  36  vitally 


important  Items,  wc  lead  or  tie  in  21  Item*.  Europe  lead«  or  tics 
in  14  Items;  Russia  in  only  3.  Both  Europe  and  Russia  have  more 
arable  land  than  we  have,  but  we  are  far  cut  In  front  In  the  pro- 
duction of  energy  and  In  Industrial  raw  materials.  Exirope  leads 
both  the  United  States  and  Russia  In  food  and  fiber  production. 
Tills  Is  natural,  becavise  she  haa  ao  many  more  people  to  feed.  To 
grow  food  on  the  land,  you  must  feed  the  crops  themHelvca  certain 
substances.  Including  potash.  Europe  has  a  big  lead  in  the  pro- 
duction of  pota.sh,  but  recently  we  have  discovered  deposlta  of 
100,000,000  tons  in  New  Mexico,  most  of  It  on  Qovenxment  land. 
We  need  not  worry  about  this  mineral.  Russia  has  large  unworked 
deposits  of  various  raw  materlsUs.  especially  In  Siberia,  but  It  Is 
evident  that  Russia  has  a  long  pull  ahead  before  her  people  can 
enter  the  Industrial  class  of  the  other  two  continental  groups. 

The  tremendous  thing  Is  the  fact  that  the  United  States,  one 
Nation.  Is  more  powerful  Industrially  than  Great  Britain.  Prance. 
Germany,  and  Italy  combined,  with  23  other  nations  thrown  In  for 
good  measure.^ 

Of  26  important  items  of  production  listed  by  Mr.  Chase  in 
comparison  with  the  five  Great  Powers — Great  Britain,  Ger- 
many, France.  Italy,  and  Japan — ^the  United  States  leads  In 
production  of  everything  but  potash,  sugar,  and  silk.  Prom 
the  industrial  point  of  view  we  are  so  far  ahead  that  we  sur- 
pass all  five  of  them  together.    So  much  for  production. 

As  for  resources,  according  to  Mr.  Chase — Stuart  Chase, 
The  New  Western  Front,  p.  61: 

The  United  States  is  well  equipped  with  most  resources,  eFpe- 
cially  arable  land.  coal,  water  power,  and  sulphur.  It  Is  short  of 
mercury,  and  far  short  of  tin.  nickel,  manganese,  and  chromite.  It 
raises  no  rubber  or  coffee. 

If  North  America  is  taken  as  a  unit,  the  Inventory  Is  even 
stronger.  Manganese  and  chromlte  are  still  short,  but  supplies 
exi.=t  and  could  be  further  developed,  especially  in  Cuba. 

If  the  Westiern  Hemisphere  Is  taken  as  a  unit,  rubber  Is  the  only 
major  shortage  Brazil,  where  rubber  was  first  found,  still  grows 
some  and  could  produce  enough  for  the  West,  given  capital  and 
improved  tec5inical  methods.  Bolivian  tin  may  or  may  not  be 
adequate  for  all  western  needs. 

•  •  •  Oomparing  the  resources  of  the  United  States  with 
those  of  the  five  Great  Powers  one  by  one — Great  Britain.  Germany. 
France.  Italy,  and  Japan — we  find  a  condition  similar  to  that 
noted  earlier  fn  current  production.  There  Is  no  real  comparison. 
Tlie  shortages  of  the  Great  Powers  are  pathetic.  Germany,  for 
Instance,  out  of  the  23  materials  listed,  shows  "nothing"  In  7.  "way 
short"  In  3.  "short"  In  8.  Her  resource  budget  Is  out  of  the  "red  ' 
In  only  5  materials.  She  has  substantial  surpluses  In  coal  and 
potash  alone.  With  Austria  she  gained  a  little  Iron  and  water 
power,  a  trace  of  petroleum,  and  7.000,000  people  to  feed. 

Mr.  Chase  tells  us  it  has  been  estimated  that  a  nation 
needs  2.5  acres  of  arable  land  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  order  to  produce  adequate  food  and  fiber  crops  for 
a  high  living  standard.  On  this  basis  the  United  States  Is 
2 ''2  times  better  off  than  Europe  in  its  ratio  of  population 
to  arable  land. 

Almost  any  way  you  look  at  It — 

Says  Mr.  Chase — 

from  the  economic  point  of  view  the  United  States  is  fau-.  far  In 
the  lead.  Russia,  the  other  great  continental  nation,  still  trails 
to  the  rear.  Behind  Russia,  in  resource  strength  if  not  in  pro- 
duction, trail  the  Great  Powers — England.  Germany,  Prance,  Italy, 
and  Japan.  Bundle  all  six  of  them  together,  and  we  can  match 
their  resources.  We  could  more  than  hold  our  own  against  the 
British  Empire  Itself.  In  event  of  war,  we  have  oil  in  a  dozen 
home  States.  England  miist  send  ships  down  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
past  submarines,  airplanes,  mines  in  the  Mediterranean  to  pipe 
lines  In  the  Near  East — 3.000  miles  to  reach  the  nearest  oil 
supply   (from  Our  New  Western  Front,  Stuart  Chase,  p.  62). 

Vrz  CAN   HAVE  AN  Qrvmj>rXRABLE  HKMISPHERI 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  At  that  point  I  should  like  to  say  just 
briefly.  If  the  able  Senator  will  permit  me.  that  the  Senator 
might  well  add  that  we  have  the  largest  army  of  "world  savers" 
in  the  world,  the  largest  number  of  International  meddlers 
extant  I  have  ever  heard  of  In  the  history  of  any  country, 
and  If  we  allow  these  foreign -minded  sentimentalists  to 
continue  theSr  brain-storming  around  they  will  ruin  all  these 
great  American  resources  the  Senator  has  so  ably  enumerated 
and  they  are  well  on  their  way  now.  One  more  World  War, 
and  our  Intorvention  therein,  I  will  say  to  the  distingxilshed 
senior  Sen^.tor  from  Wisconsin,  may  well  bring  ch£ios  and 
anarchy  to  our  marvelous  America.    I  am  much  impressed 

I  with    the    clear    and    able    address   of    the    Senator   from 

i  Wisconsin. 
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Mr.  LA  FOIXETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  wholly  agree 
with  the  Senator.  I  will  say  at  the  outset  that  I  have  a  great 
respoct  and  will  continue  to  have,  for  all  those  who  disagree 
with  the  position  that  I  feel  constrained  by  the  logic  of  my 
own  thinking  to  take.  But  I  want  to  take  advantage  once  I 
more  of  the  opportunity  to  urge  in  my  feeble  way  that  the 
debate  upon  this  momentous  issue  turn  upon  the  funda-  i 
mental  problems  that  are  at  stake,  for,  as  I  see  it,  this  is  no 
dilettante.  amatf>ur  thing  which  we  are  undertaking.  This 
is  for  keeps.  Mr.  President,  and  everything  we  have  and 
everything  wr-  hold  dear,  everything  that  this  country  stands 
for  turns  in  the  balance  of  our  ultimate  decisions  in  this  mter- 
n  itional  cri.s:s. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  debate  these  issues. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  extend  to  everyone  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  I  have  always  tried  to  do.  and  I  think  successfully, 
in  the  14  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  Senate,  credit 
for  the  same  sincerity  of  purpose,  the  same  patriotic  ideals 
which  I  have  had  and  strive  to  maintain  for  myself. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  we  can  have  an  invulnerable 
hemisphere.  No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  success- 
fully attack  it  If  we  but  provide  the  necessary  army,  navy, 
and  the  bases  needed  for  their  ef9cient  operation.  This  ix)licy 
requires  tha^  we  do  not  permit  strategic  islands  to  fall  into 
hcstile  hnnds.  It  means  that  we  interpret  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  to  Include  the  prohibition  of  penetration  of  foreign 
nations  through  propaganda  or  otherwise  in  this  hemisphere. 
The  creat  body  of  expert  opinion  on  national  defense  agrees 
that  we  can  make  tnis  hemisphere  safe  against  all  comers. 

But  thi.s  policy  must  be  clearly  to  the  national  interests  of 
tho  Latin  American  nations  as  well,  if  fascism  is  not  to  take 
root  there  and  spread  branches  across  the  seas. 

Our  policy  has.  until  recently,  reeked  with  exploitation,  and 
the  defaulted  loans,  which  were  in  many  cases  forced  on  the 
pre-depre<sion  governments,  tell  the  story  of  the  failure  of 
that  policy. 

Now.  with  the  collapse  of  European  trade  with  South 
America  l)ecause  of  the  war.- we  have  a  new  set  of  opportuni- 
ties, but  a  new  set  of  responsibilities  as  wtll. 

Our  fundaniontol  objective  should  be  the  reenforcement  by 
economic  action  of  the  political  indep>endt  nee  of  the  Western 
Hemivsphore  ?o  that  the  governments  may  retain  thoir  terri- 
torial integrity  and  tiieir  liberty.  Economic  action  to  obtain 
this  objective  should  be  of  a  kind  that  would  insure  a  rising 
standard  of  living  from  the  Arctic  Circle  to  Cape  Horn.  Tne 
rising  standard  oi  liv:ng.  north  and  south,  shoifld  be  the  great 
objective  rather  than  the  old-time  policy  of  exploiting  and 
draining  off  wealth. 

Our  financial  a^ssistance  for  this  purpose  would  make  pos- 
sible an  increased  demand  for  American  exports,  incidentally 
helping  us  to  secure  full  employment  at  home. 

I  recognize  that  Ihc  difDculties  of  our  trade  with  Latin 
America  have  centered  around  the  fact  that  she  produces  law 
materials  and  agricultural  products.  I  do  not  favor  our  capi- 
tal going  down  there  for  the  further  development  of  those  ma- 
terials, of  which  both  :hey  and  we  have  enough.  I  make  ex- 
ceptions of  the  development  of  rubber  and  tin,  materials  of 
which  we  can  both  use  more.  But,  in  general.  I  propose 
that  we  concentrate  cur  investment  down  there  on  making 
goods  which  Latin  America  can  use,  which  will  raise  their 
standards  of  living  definitely,  and  utilize  some  of  their  re- 
sources now  being  exported.  Furniture,  clothing,  and  con- 
struction materials  can  be  made  from  their  own  resources. 
Some  roads  and  public  utilities  would  raise  the  standard  of 
living.  Only  in  such  ways  can  the  Latin-American  nations  be 
made  sufficiently  strong  economically  so  that  they  will  not  be 
dependent  on  the  fluctuating  prices  in  the  world  markets  or 
subservient  to  the  bargaining  power  of  Industrial  nations. 

I  am  not  recommending  a  policy  of  rash,  quick  loaning  to 
buy  favors.  But  I  do  think  we  can  adjust  the  past  debts  with 
Latin-America  much  as  we  adjusted  our  internal  debts  when 
the  banks  went  under.  We  can  wisely,  and  with  great  foresight 
and  consideration  of  our  own  national  interest,  utilize  part 
cf  our  already  large  oversupply  of  idle  gold,  not  only  to  make 
direct  investment^,  but  even  to  provide  local  credit  facilities 
through  stabilization  of  their  banking  systems.    I  am  iUre 


the  growth  in  trade  coming  in  the  immediate  future  will  of  it- 
self ease  their  exchange  restrictions  and  make  fiu-ther  trade 
possible. 

A  study  of  the  problem  has  been  made  recently  by  Plan 
Age.  It  concludes  with  the  following  words — pages  234-235. 
September  1938: 

Before  the  Western  Hemisphere  cnn  be  rcRarded  as  adequately 
Etrong  for  the  purpose  of  ro.<^lsting  aggresslr.n,  it  will  be  nocpssary  to 
overcome  the  Inefficirncles  found  in  the  chronic  unemployment  of 
resourc--^.  botli  cf  labcr  and  materials.  Tht\->e  ineffl  •inuips  are 
primarily  financial  in  character,  and  are.  in  part,  due  to  the  failure 
to  formulate  new  nuthcds  and  to  adjust  to  new  ccridit'.ons  The 
appear.mce  cf  war  ha.s  now  broken  down  some  of  the  resistances 
of  inertia,  and  economic  measures  which  have  hitherto  been  con- 
sidered too  drastic  for  application  in  the  cause  cf  raising  :stand:ird> 
ol  life  may  be  miruduced  f'  r  the  purpose  of  acluevint;  economic 
Eolldarlty  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  Latin- America'.?  problem  of 
unstable  prices  for  raw  materials  and  our  problem  of  unempl  )y- 
ment  are  interrelated  at  many  points.  By  adopting  m.^a.sures  'Ahich 
will  give  full  employment  here,  we  can  ext-'i;d  trade  advantages  to 
Latin-Amtrica  superior  to  thr>se  which  Germany  wa.s  giving. 

Now  that  the  threat  to  the  security  and  liberties  of  all  peace- 
loving  nations  ha.s  been  made  so  abundantly  clear,  nothing  should 
be  al'owcd  to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  the  Western  Hemisphere 
as  strong  as  possible.  If  the  effort  to  achieve  economic  ccUabora- 
tiou  is  to  be  tak-^n  serlou.sly,  and  if  democratic  principles  of  living 
are  to  be  ef-tabh.eh -d  as  so  tncontestably  superior  to  any  other 
system  that  no  country  will  willingly  continue  to  put  up  with  any- 
thing eL-^e.  it  Is  essential  that  every  opportunity  (  f  cooperaf.on 
should  be  fully  cxpl<;rcd.  Attempts  to  secure  i  xrlusive  advantapes 
ihould  b-^  replaced,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  by  mutual  advimt.ige. 
which  Is  ba."^lc  to  any  fair  system  i  f  trade.  Such  a  system  of  trade 
is.  of  course,  but  a  contribution  to  that  geiuiine  coopcralioii  which 
arises  from  the  creation  of  a  community  oi  interests  not  only  ami.'ng 
governments,  but  also  among  people  themselves 

In  the  next  few  months  decisions  will  probably  he  taken  by 
democratic  leaders  in  the  economic  as  well  as  the  political  sphere 
which  may  well  detcrm.me  the  destinies  not  only  of  the  present 
generation  bur  also  of  (jth  r  gener.itions  to  CL.me.  No  single  m'eas- 
lire  is  ever  likely  to  gijvern:  it  is  the  combination  and  interaction 
of  a  num.ber  of  mea.--ures  which  normally  determine  the  ultimate 
course  of  events.  Clear  thinking  on  the  .'-ubject  of  the  ultimate 
amis  of  ecoi'iomic  policy  is  essential  if  we  are  to  avoid  the  mistakes 
of  the  fl''st  war  period  in  assembling  tc^gether  a  ramshackle  col- 
lection of  expedients  and  calling  it  a  policy.  It  seems  more  than 
ever  vital  at  the  present  time,  when  whatever  action  is  possible 
moist  be  taken  quicklv,  to  retain  a  clear  picture  of  the  ends  which 
we  h.ivc  in  view  s.j  that  the  mea.sures  adi  pted  are  not  self-coi.lra- 
dictory,  bvit  are  cspabie  of  being  knit  in  the  course  of  time  into  a 
coherent  whole 

I  It  Is  in  this  Western  Hcmi.'^phere  that  we  can  u.se  cur  pio- 
neer energies,  our  wealth,  the  hopes  of  our  youncr,  the  im.spont 
enersty  of  cur  people  to  build  the  fticat^-.st  econcmy  that  the 
world  has  ever  seen. 

This  is,  I  repeat,  the  con.=:tructive,  the  statesmanlike  alter- 

I   native  to  a  policy  of  partisanship  and  adventuring  in  Europe's 

;    perpetual   quarrels   with    their   self-interested   ramifications 

j   throughout  the  seven  seas. 

Om  PATRIOTTC  COTTR'-T  IS  CLEAR 

Our  patriotic  course  is  clear.  It  is  to  stay  out  of  Europe 
and  the  Par  East,  which  would  drain  our  blood,  our  man- 
hood, and  cur  wealth  forever.  It  is  to  concentrate  on  making 
democracy  function  here  in  the  last  great  indu.-trial  nation 
which  has  a  chance  of  making  it  function  in  the  modern 
machine  world.  It  is  to  preserve  our  civil  liberties  and  the 
American  concept  of  life.  It  is  to  be  ready  to  aid  and  assist 
a  stricken  world  when  both  victor  and  vanquished  have  col- 
lapsed. It  is  to  be  ready,  in  cooperation  with  the  nations  of 
Latin  America,  to  defend  the  American  continent  and  to 
provide  the  national  defenses  and  ba^es  necessary  for  that 
purpose. 

We  should  keep  the  embargo  on  arms  and  enact  all  the 
other  features  of  the  pending  measure  designed  to  reduce  inci- 
dents likely  to  lead  to  war.  We  should  limit  the  trade  in  other 
ccmm.odities  to  a  strict  cash-and-carry  basis,  not  credit  and 
carry.  We  should  restrict  this  trade  so  as  to  protect  our 
resource  base  and  not  permit  an  uncontrolled  wartime  com- 
merce to  develop  which  will  help  to  drag  us  into  war  in 
Europe  or  in  the  Far  East  and  will  distort  our  whole  economy. 
We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  build  up  an  intercontinental 
economy  In  this  hemisphere.  We  can  provide  an  army  and 
navy  to  defend  it  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  involvement 
in  war  abroad.  We  do  not  have  to  accept  as  the  solution  of 
our  problems  the  emplojTiient  resulting  from  trade  produced 


by  slaughter  and  destruction  of  human  beings  on  anoilier 

contintni. 

We  can  utilize  our  idle  manpower,  productive  capacity, 
and  idle  capital  to  restore  our  natural-re.'^ource  ba;^;  to 
rehahil.tate  ar.d  conserve  our  human  resources;  to  d<;velop 
our  Nation  and  tliis  grea*  and  rch  hemi.^phere.  Here  is  a 
pi  OR  1  am  thai  will  give  us  a  dynamic  America,  and  re.'-tore  that 
ecmaUty  of  cc-incmic  opportunity  that  characieiizcd  the  de- 
velopment of  our  own  physical  frontier.  Ht-re  i^  a  program 
which  gives  this  generation  "a  render.vous  with  de.'^tiny"  in 
thus,  hrmirphere  instead  of  with  death  in  some  other. 

1  pui  this  program  up  apainst  the  pioprum  of  taking  sides; 
against  the  program  of  selling  arms;  against  the  program  of 
intervention  in  a  long,  weary  war,  winch  will  probably  end 
abioad  in  revolution,  and,  if  we  become  involved,  may  end 
here  in  dictatorship. 

iManiftstations  of  applause  in  the  galleries.) 

ORDER   OF   BUSINESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is  our  purpose  to  hold  a 
sf.'^sion  on  Saturday.  In  that  connection,  I  wish  to  express 
the  hope  that  during  the  remainder  of  this  week  we  may 
very  largely  complete  what  we  may  term  the  general  debate 
on  this  measure.  Up  to  this  time  no  specific  consideration 
has  been  given  to  amendments  which  are  pending  or  which 
may  be  ofTcrcd.  Therefore,  I  am  asking  that  Senators  who 
still  intend  to  address  the  Senate  on  the  general  subject  of 
the  legislation  be  prepared  to  do  so  without  delay. 

I  think  all  sides  can  agree  that  thus  far  the  debate  has  gone 
forward  on  a  high  level.  It  has  been  very  largely  pertinent. 
No  effort  has  been  made  in  any  way  to  hamper  any  Senator 
who  desired  to  discuss  the  measure;  but  I  think  we  may  feel 
that  the  time  is  rapidly  approaching  when  we  ought  to  com- 
plete the  general  discussion  and  get  down  to  specific  proposals 
In  the  joint  resolution  or  amendments  which  may  be  oflered 
to  it.  I  therefore  ask  Senators  on  both  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion who  still  intend  to  speak  to  prepare  to  do  so  without 
delay,  so  that  we  may  not  be  called  upon  to  lay  the  bill  before 
the  Senate  for  amendment  before  we  have  completed  the 
general  discussion,  or  to  adjourn  or  recess  because  some 
Senator  is  not  quite  ready  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  these  suggestions  in  a  spirit  of  cooper- 
ation, and  I  ask  Senators  to  contribute  all  the  cooperation 
they  can  accord  in  following  out  this  program. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Will  the  Senator  please  explain  what  he 
meant  when  he  said  he  hoped  we  might  not  be  called  upon 
to  lay  the  bill  bi-fore  the  Senate  for  amendments  before  we 
have  completed  the  general  discussion? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  When  any  Senator  finishes  an  address 
and  no  other  Senator  addresses  the  Chair  to  obtain  the  floor, 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Chair  to  lay  the  joint  resolution  before 
the  Senate  for  amendment.  Of  course,  that  will  be  done. 
What  I  am  undertaking  to  do  is  to  bring  about  the  comple- 
tion as  early  as  possible  of  general  debate  on  the  measure 
Itself,  in  which  we  have  engaged  for  the  past  2  weeks. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  thank  the  Senator.  | 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  p.  m.)  the 
Senate  took  a  reces^ until  tomorrow.  Friday,  October  13,  1939, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  12,  1939 

I 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The    Chaplain,    Rev.    James    Shera    Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Thou,  O  Lord,  hast  not  forsaken  them  that  seek  Thee;  arise 
and  let  not  man  prevail;  let  the  nations  be  judged  in  Thy 


sight.  Mankind  sees  dimly  as  the  flame  of  humanity  burns 
low  and  tlie  clouds  still  trail  the  earth.  Almighty  God,  bid 
the  strong  and  courageous  rise  and  demonstrate  the  priceless 
hiunan  values  in  the  life  of  nations  and  men.  O  Saviour 
Divine.  Thy  timely  aid  impart;  lead  us  to  Thy  holy  hill  that 
we  may  be  wisely  and  faithfully  guided.  As  we  meet  life's 
challenges  without  fear,  brighten  the  dawn  of  a  golden  day 
of  a  happier  humanity  in  a  world  of  peace.  Clothe  our  land 
with  a  strong  adventurous  faith  which  In  the  past  has  svis- 
tained  us  a  godly  people  and  spare  us  from  the  ruinous  delu- 
sions which  are  sweeping  across  the  world.  In  the  dear  Re- 
deemer's name.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved.         j 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOtTSE 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tuesday  next  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  desk  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
45  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Miller]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

STRIKE  AT  BOHN  ALUMINUM  Si  BRASS  CORPORATION 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  two  privileged  reso- 
lutions to  the  Clerk's  desk  which  I  ask  to  have  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wlU  report  the  first  resolution 
for  the  information  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House   Resolution   313 

Whereas  It  his  been  charged  on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  a 
Member  on  his  Responsibility  as  a  Member,  that  a  strike  was  called 
at  tlie  Bv;hn  Aluminum  &  Brass  Corporation,  located  at  Detroit, 
Mich.,  on  the  29th  day  of  August  1939,  and  that  such  strike  con- 
tinued until  the  morning  of  the  9th  day  of  October  1939.  a  period 
cf  41  calendar  days:  and 

Whereas  it  wa$  hirther  stated  that  said  corporation  against  which 
said  strike  was  called  had  contracts  with  the  War  Department  for 
the  manufacture  ol  certain  articles  which  were  essential  In  the 
construction  of  motors  which  were  needed  to  carr^'  out  the  Presi- 
dent's rearmament  program  of  1939;  and 

Whereas  it  wjis  further  charged  that  said  strike  was  called  for 
the  purpose,  among  others,  of  forcing  the  corporation  to  enter 
into  a  contract  with  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliate  for  a  "closed"  or  "prefer- 
ential" shop;  that  is.  a  shop  where  all  employees  pay  dues  to  a 
particular  union;  and 
.•  Whereas  it  was  further  charged  that  said  strike  interfered  with 
the  activities  of  the  War  Department  in  its  efforts  to  carry  on  lt8 
national  defense  program:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  report  to  the  Clerk  of  the 
House — 

(a)  Whether  the  War  Department  did  have  a  contract  with  said 
corporation. 

(b)  Whether  a  strike  which  interfered,  or  which  would  interfere, 
with  the  activities  of  the  War  Department  occurred. 

(c)  How  long  such  strike  continued. 

(d)  What,  if  any.  representations  were  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment to  the  union  or  Its  representatives  looking  toward  the 
ending  of  said  strike. 

(e)  What,  if  any,  representations  were  made  by  the  Department 
to  the  union  or  Its  representatives  looking  toward  the  settlement  of 
the  strike. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hoffman]  offer  this  as  a  privileged  resolution? 

Mr.  HOFFiVtAN.    Yes;  I  think  so. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  what  basis  does  the  gentleman  offer 
it  as  a  privileged  resolution? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  offer  it  as  a  resolution  of  inquiry. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  not  a  privileged 
resolution  I  shall  object  to  its  consideration  at  this  time  and 
ask  that  it  be  referred  to  the  proper  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Thom- 
AsoNl  makes  the  point  of  order  that  it  is  not  a  privileged 
resolution  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 

After  hearing  the  resolution  read,  the  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  It  is  merely  a  resolution  of  inquiry  and  not 
privileged  for  consideration  at  this  time.  It  will  therefore 
take  its  usual  course  by  being  referred  to  a  committee  for 
consideration. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    And  the  same  with  the  second  one? 

The  SPEAKER.    Yes. 
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PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceod  for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  There  are  other  special  orders  pending. 
The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman  later. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  make  the  request  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  other  special  orders. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  asks 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  other  special 
orders  for  the  day  he  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

DfMONSTR.^TION  OF  AUTOM.^TIC  PICK-TTP  AND  DELr/ERY  OF  AIR  MAIL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  speak  for  1  minute  to  make  an  announcement. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  LMr.  Randolph]? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  courtesy  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  is  to  speak,  and  the  courtesy 
of  the  Members,  in  permitting  me  to  make  an  announcement 
at  this  time  relative  to  an  air-mail  demonstration  that  will 
take  place  this  afternoon  on  the  Mall  near  where  the  Mellon 
Art  Gallery  is  being  erected.  If  the  House  is  not  in  session 
later  today  I  feel  those  who  have  not  seen  the  operation  will 
be  keenly  interested  and  much  impressed  by  viewing  it.  I 
believe  this  demonstration  of  the  automatic  pick-up  and 
delivery  device  is  something  that  will  be  of  real  importance, 
and  one  of  the  high  spots  at  the  convention  of  the  post- 
masters, who  are  in  session  here  from  all  sections  of  this 
country.  Those  who  witness  this  demonstration  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  see  the  air-mail  pick-up  and  delivery  device 
m  practical  operation.  The  invention  is  going  to  bring  air 
mail  to  the  smaller  towns  of  the  Nation.  You  will  see  the 
plane  come  swooping  over  the  uprights  and  deliver  and  pick 
up  the  mail  in  one  automatic  operation  without  the  plane 
actually  landing.  The  plane  flies  at  about  90  miles  an  hour 
while  performing  the  operation. 

There  are  58  cities  that  have  been  brought  into  this  pro- 
gram in  the  last  few  months.    Congress  provided  the  funds 
for  the  Post  Office  Department  io  carry  on  this  experimental 
service  for  1  year.     It  took  the  United  States  Government 
more   than   25  years  to  Include  200  cities  in  our  air-mail 
system.    All  American  Aviation.  Inc.,  holds  the  present  con- 
tract for  the  service  in  West  Virginia.  Pennsylvania,  Ohio, 
and  Delaware.    The  inventor  of  this  device.  Dr.  L.  S.  Adams, 
sits  in  the  gallery  as  I  make  these  remarks.    He  has  made  a 
real  contribution  to  the  spreading  of  the  air-mail  .system  in 
this  country.    I  believe  in  the  5  months  this  service  has  been 
in  operation  that  it  has  demonstrated  its  usefulness  beyond 
peradventure  of  doubt.     I  am  delighted  to  learn  that  th? 
Po.'it  Office  Department  will  recommend  its  continuance  and 
perhaps   its   extension.     The   Members   of   this   House   who 
aided  in  passing  the  legislation  and  all  who  made  it  possible, 
I  feel,  are  due  a  debt  of  gratitude.    The  day  is  not  far  distant 
when'  a  much  larger  share  of  our  mail  will  be  transported 
by  air.    We  can  and  will  see  a  feeder  program  developed  by 
which  the  air-mail  pick-up  and  delivery  device  will  combine 
its  usefulness  in  a  system  that  will  Include  passcnpers  and 
express.     F^cm   such   lines   we  will   feed   business   into   the 
great  trunk  lines  of   the  air   that   fly  large   ships  between 
centers  of  population.    We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  new  era  in 
this  matter  of  transportation  of  mail  and  passengers.     I  Ap- 
plause.! 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
address  on  President  Lincoln  delivered  by  the  Honorable  T.  A. 
Dicus.  chairman  of  the  Indiana  Highway  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  iMr.  Ludlow] ? 

There  was  no  abjection. 


HE.ARI.VCS    held    BY    COMMITTEE    ON    FOREIGN    RELATIONS    OF    THE 

SENATE 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, I  report  back  favorably  iH.  Rept.  No.  1472 »  a  resolution 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  30 

Resolrrd  by  the  SfJiatc  (thr  How^e  o'  Rcprcs'^ntativc'i  ccmnir- 
ring).  That  in  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  .-ection  2  of  the 
Printing  Act.  approved  March  1.  1907.  the  Ccmmlttee  en  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Sena,te  be.  and  is  hereby,  authorized  and  em- 
powered to  have  printed  for  its  use  ,500  additional  copies  of  the 
hearings  held  before  said  committee  during  the  Seventy-fourth 
Congress,  second  session,  en  the  biU  tS.  3474)  relating  to  neutrality. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  on  a  res- 
olution I  introduced  this  morning  having  to  do  with  the 
proper  observance  of  the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniver- 
sary of  the  discovery  of  America,  v.-hich  occurred  in  1492. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  placed  a  bill  in  the 
hopper  today  to  prepare  for  the  proper  commemoration  of 
the  four  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  discovery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  To  those  of  us  who 
believe  that  the  peace  of  the  world  must  rest  with  fairer  out- 
lets of  commerce  and  trade  this  transcendent  achievement  of 
the  man  who  dared  the  danger  of  the  trackless  ocean  must 
be  the  acme  of  man's  individual  bravery  and  fortitude.  The 
great  migrations  of  man  prior  to  his  time  had  been  by  land. 
He  took  to  the  sea,  plunged  into  areas  from  whose  boiu^n 
,   no  man  had  ever  returned  and  gave  us  the  New  World. 

Remember  that  the  first  European  ship  to  even  crass  the 
Equator  was  not  until  1471,  and  none  had  sailed  to  the  ca^t 
coast  of  Asia  until  1517.  Even  the  mighty  Achillean  en- 
deavor of  Colonel  Lindbergh  was  an  attempt  to  bracket  two 
known  continents.  This  man  was  venturing  into  a  limitless 
void,  uncharted  and  unknown. 

Europe  had  paid  scant  attention  to  the  brave  and  success- 
ful voyages  of  the  Greenland  area,  but  the  urge  for  trade 
avenues  was  not  the  stimulus  of  these.  That  is  perhaps  why 
they  occurred  an  1  passed  on  without  the  solemn  visible 
imprints  of  Columbus'  work. 

Daniel  Webster  has  caught  the  picture  better  than  most 
men  in  his  poignant  pen  picture  of  the  event  itself  in  his 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  speech: 

We  do  not  read  even  of  the  discovery  of  this  continent  without 
feeling  S(imethlng  of  a  personal  Interest  in  th,c  evtMit;  without 
be:ni;  ren'i'.nded  how  much  it  has  affected  our  own  fortunes  and 
our  own  existence  It  would  be  still  more  unnattiral  for  us,  there- 
fore, than  for  others  to  contemplate  with  unaffected  minds  that 
inteiesting.  I  may  ;  ay  that  mo^t  toU'^hing  and  pithetic.  scene  when 
the  great  dlscn-erer  of  .\merlca  stood  on  the  deck  of  his  shattered 
bark,  the  .shades  of  nit'ht  falling  on  the  .sea,  yet  no  man  blc>-pnig; 
tossed  on  the  billows  of  an  unknown  ocean,  yet  the  stronger  bil- 
lows of  alternate  hope  and  d-'.spair  to.'^.sing  his  own  troubled 
thouvihts;  extending  forward  his  hnrrnssed  frame,  straining  west- 
ward h:.s  anxious  and  ('ag«>r  eyes,  till  Heaven  at  last  granted  him  a 
m.ment  cf  rapture  pv.d  ecstasy  in  blcsolng  his  vision  with  the  si^ht 
of  the  unknown  world. 

y   1  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aslc  unanimcu.s 
cclv^ent  to  extend  my  cv^-n  rcm.\rk.s  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Gazette  and  Da.ly  of  York.  Pa. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  purp<,)se  of  making  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  may  I  say 
I  notice  that  in  yesterday's  Record  of  the  proceeding.^  of  (he 
House  there  was  inserted  a  speech  by  Secretary  Hull,  and  later 
on  other  matter  tha^  was  not  offered  on  the  tlcor  of  the  House 
wao  inserted.  My  inquiry  is  if  this  i.s  in  accordance  with  the 
understanding  we  had  some  time  ago.  I  am  asking  for  infor- 
mation solely. 


The  SPEAKER.  As  the  Chair  understands  the  agreement 
made  at  an  earlier  part  of  the  session,  where  there  is  no  actual 
business  being  transacted  in  the  House,  such  an  extension 
would  not  \iolate  the  agreement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  that  would  apply  until,  say,  the 
1st  of  November? 

The  SPEAKER.  It  would  apply  until  some  regular  legisla- 
tive business  is  on  the  program  of  the  House. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection.  j 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOTTSE 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  IMr.  Luther  A.  Johnson]  has  received 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes  to- 
day. In  order  that  he  may  not  be  internipted — subject,  of 
course,  to  the  approval  of  any  other  Member  who  is  to  follow 
the  gentleman  from  Texas — I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
time  may  be  extended  to  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection.  ■ 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  calendar  days  in  which  to  extend 
their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

hearings  before  the  committee  on  foreign  relations  of  the 

SENATE 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  heard  the  resolution  that 
was  jiLst  read  with  reference  to  the  printing  of  copies  of 
the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. I  believe  this  same  resolution  was  brought  up  in  the 
Hou.'^e  a  few  days  ago,  at  which  time  I  objected  to  its  con- 
sideration unless  Members  of  the  House  were  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  have  copies  of  these  hearings.  I  thought  the  number 
of  copies  had  been  increased  to  5,000,  which  was  my  request 
at  that  time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  return  to  that 
resolution  for  further  consideration,  in  order  that  I  may 
offer  an  amendment  increasing  the  amount. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  request  the  gentleman 
to  withhold  his  request  until  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Printing  is  present.  I  see  that  the  gentleman  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment.  The  Chair  will  be  pleased  to  rec- 
ognize the  gentleman  later. 

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS  I 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PatmanJ  is  unavoidably  absent  today. 
At  his  request  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  he  be  permitted 
to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  the  summary  and  conclusions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  its  motor  car  industry  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas?  i 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  speech  delivered  by  the  distinguished  head  of  the  F.  B.  I., 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  in  San  Francisco. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend m.y  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein 
an  article  by  John  P.  Flsmn,  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Daily  News  of  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  announcement  I 
made  very  hastily  a  few  moments  ago  In  order  to  conserve 
time,  I  failed  to  mention  the  hour  at  which  the  demonstration 
will  be  held.  Through  the  kindness  again  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  I  am  now  able  to  say  that  the  demonstration 
will  take  place  at  2:30  this  afternoon.  In  the  event  the 
House  is  not  in  session  at  that  hour  I  hope  that  those  espe- 
cially who  have  not  seen  the  operation  in  question  will  be 
present  for  this  demonstration,  in  order  that  they  may  see  the 
application  of  this  pick-up  and  delivery  device. 

NEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  LLTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  special 
session  of  Congress  called  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  to  prevent  our  involvement  in  the 
existing  European  war  is  fraught  with  importance  to  the 
American  people.  No  subject  is,  or  could  be  of  more  vital 
interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  United  States 
than  this. 

It  is  not  strange  therefore  that  we  should  be  receiving 
many  letters.  Many  of  them  are  helpful,  inspiring,  construc- 
tive in  thought,  and  breathing  a  spirit  of  patriotism  and 
prayer  that  wisdom  may  guide  the  Congress  in  passing  legis- 
lation best  designed  to  promote  and  preserve  peace  in  our 
own  land  regardless  of  the  magnitude  or  the  duration  of  the 
war  in  other  countries. 

Others  come  from  individuals  and  organizations  whose 
letters  disclose  a  lack  of  knowledge,  and  a  misunderstanding 
and  misconception  of  existing  law  and  the  need  and  neces- 
sity for  a  revision  of  our  neutrality  law.  Let  me  illustrate 
by  quoting  from  some  of  these: 

Vote  against  repealing  the  present  neutrality  law. 
Vote  against  all  efforts  to  alter  present  neutrality  law. 
Vote  to  keep  the  present  neutrality  law  and  keep  us  out  of  war. 
Do  all  in  your  power  to  prevent  any  change  in  the  neutrality 
law  as  it  now  stands.     Do  not  change  it  in  any  particular. 


Ills 


These  sentences  are  quoted  from  many  letters  or  postcaitls 
received  by  me,  many  of  them  printed,  and  all  expressed  in 
the  same  identical  language.  The  persons  whose  names  are 
signed  to  those  printed  letters  and  postcards  did  not  know, 
but  the  organization  which  sent  them  out  to  be  signed  did 
know,  or  should  have  known,  these  facts:  First,  that  no  legis- 
lation Is  pending  or,  rather,  being  considered  by  this  Congress 
to  repeal  the  neutrality  law. 

Second.  That  we  have  only  a  partial  neutrality  law  in 
effect  at  this  time.  That  for  the  reason  that  on  May  1  a 
major  portion  of  our  neutrality  law  expired  and  is  now  no 
longer  in  force  or  effect.  That  we  now  have  no  law,  such  as 
we  did  have  prior  to  May  1,  regulating  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  commodities  other  than  arms  and  ammunition  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  countries  at  war,  and  that  we  have  no  law 
now,  such  as  we  did  have  prior  to  May  1,  by  which  American 
ships  could  be  regulated  and  prohibited  from  carrying  goods 
to  nations  at  war. 

For  Congress  to  be  told  by  those  undertaking  to  Instruct  us 
how  to  legislate  upon  this  important  subject  that  we  should 
make  no  change!  in  existing  law,  that  Congress  should  not 
amend  or  revise  the  neutrality  law,  but  leave  it  as  it  now 
stands;  with  thege  glaring  omissions  regulating  our  ships  and 
the  sale  of  commodities  other  than  arms  to  belligerent  na- 
tions, reveals  that  the  propagandists  who  printed  those  cards 
to  be  signed  were  either  ignorant  of  existing  law  or  indifferent 
to  the  fate  of  America  in  time  of  war.  Our  entry  into  the 
last  World  War  did  not  arise  from  the  sale  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war,  but  from  the  sinking  of  our 
ships,  causing  the  death  of  our  citizens  and  the  seizure  and 
confiscation  of  property  upon  the  high  seas  of  our  people, 
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and-  ihe  law  as  it  new  stands  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  a 
rtp«-tUicn  of  Lho-o  happcningii. 

Tweniy-:.ix  American  merchant  ships  on  26  different  dates, 
ranRing  from  January  28.  1915.  to  March  19,  1917.  were  either 
sunk  or  atiaLktd  by  Germany  before  our  entry  into  the 
World  War,  and  the  cai-goes  on  moit  of  them  were  foodstuffs, 
cotton,  oil.  timber,  f!ax,  wheat,  rice.  In  only  one  instance  did 
the  carKO  coni;i;.t  of  war-  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  in.sert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  list  of  these 
26  incidcnrs  aj  compiled  by  the  Congressional  Labrary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  SHEPrARD*.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Reserving  the  ri^ht  to  ob- 
ject, Mr.  Speaker,  does  the  gentleman  include  in  this  list  the 
ships  that  were  sunk  by  British  and  French  mines? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  stated  that  I  have  had 
listed  26  incidents  where  the  Germans  sank  our  ships  by 
means  of  their  submarines.  I  do  not  mention  any  other  such 
incidents. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Until  the  gentlem.an  in- 
cludes In  this  list  the  more  than  26  ships  that  were  sunk  by 
British  and  French  mines,  which  is  more  of  our  American 
shipping  than  the  submarines  sank,  I  shall  object. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  it  is  an  unusual 
situation  when  a  Member  who  has  the  floor  cannot  insert  in 
his  remarks  what  he  wishes  to  and  later  include  additional 
matters.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  the  privilege  of 
objecting,  of  course,  but  I  am  sure  there  would  be  no  objec- 
tion to  this  material  being  inserted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  rules  of  the 
House  that  procedure  is  possible,  of  course. 

Mr.  THOMASON.     I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  object. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  In  order  to  save  time  I  with- 
draw the  request,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  take  time  to  read 
this  list  now,  but  I  will  say  that  I  have  a  complete  list,  com- 
piled by  the  Congressional  Library,  of  the  26  ships  that  were 
sunk  by  the  German  Government  during  the  World  War. 
On  this  list  appear  the  dates  and  the  names  of  the  ships. 
It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  cargoes  and  commodities 
which  were  carried  in  only  one  of  the  instances  furnished 
me  consisted  of  war  materials.  These  ships  were  carrying 
cargoes  of  materials  other  than  what  are  known  as  strictly 
war  materials. 

n  Germany,  in  the  World  War,  submarined  and  sunk  our 
ships,  do  we  not  know  that  she  will  do  so  again?  Tlie  present 
war  started  only  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  already  she  has  begun 
to  sink  the  vessels  of  neutral  nations.  Ships  from  Norway, 
Denmark,  and  Sweden,  loaded  not  with  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  but  with  wheat,  butter,  flax,  and 
other  nonmilitary  commodities,  have  been  sunk;  and  almost 
daily  we  read  where  some  ship  was  sunk  by  a  German  sub- 
marine. Surely  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Deamark  are  all  neu- 
tral nations  and  their  ships  are  sunk  merely  because  they 
are  carrying  goods  to  nations  at  war  with  Germany.  If  we 
permit  our  ships  to  carry  cargoes  of  any  kind  to  the  countries 
at  war.  they  will  suffer  the  same  fate. 

It  is  proposed  in  the  pending  legislation  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can ships  from  carrying  cargo  of  any  kind  to  nations  at  war. 
We  now  have  no  such  law.  and  yet  we  are  receiving  letters 
demanding  that  w^e  make  no  change  in  the  present  law  and 
in  that  way  keep  us  out  of  war.  If  the  present  partial  neu- 
trality law  is  not  changed  or  amended,  the  United  States  is 
certain  to  be  in  this  war.  and  that  within  a  very  short  time. 

President  Roosevelt  is  to  be  commended  for  acting  promptly 
on  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  by  calling  Congress  into 
special  session  to  pass  an  adequate  and  a  complete  neutrality 
law  to  safeguard  in  every  way  our  interests  and  to  prevent  our 
involvement  in  the  war.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  that  such  legislation  wa";  not 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  If  Congress  had  passed 
such  a  bill  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  there  would 
have  been  no  necessity  for  this  session  of  Congress  and  there 
is  a  possibility  that  there  might  not  be  any  war  at  this  time 
In  Europe. 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the   gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Not  now,  please. 
Congress  was  urged  to  do  so  both  by  the  President  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  but  the  opponents  of  the  legislation  sdid 
that  we  had  plenty  of  time,  that  war  wa.^  not  immlnen^  that 
the  January  session  of  Congress  would  be  time  enough  to  take 
up  the  question  of  revising  our  neutrality  legislation,  and 
some  of  the  leaders  in  tliat  fight,  at  the  White  HoiL^e  in  con- 
ference with  the  President  and  Secretary  Hull,  when  Secretary 
Hull  advised  them  that  the  information  \^hich  he  had  and 
that  which  all  ot  the  American  diplomats  in  Europe  had 
indicated  that  war  was  near,  said  to  Secretary  Hull  that  tiiey 
had  their  own  private  information  and  that  there  would  be 
no  war  and  tiiey  secnT'd  to  think  they  knew  more  abcut  any 
threatened  outbreak  of  war  than  our  own  State  Department, 
which  had  it^  information  from  ofBcial  sources  and  other 
news-gathering  sources. 

Some  of  these  opponents  charge  that  the  President  is  try- 
ing to  get  us  into  war  because  he  is  suggesting  changes  in 
the  present  partial  and  wholly  Inadequate  neutrality  law. 
This  is  in  line  with  the  charge  made  by  the  same  gentlem'^n 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress  when  I*residcnt  Roosevelt  was 
trying  to  have  legislation  ixiii.'^ed.  When  he  talked  about  war 
being  Imminent  and  need  for  neutrality  legislation  th»y 
called  him  a  warmonger,  and  stated  that  he  was  simply 
stirring  up  strife  and  that  there  was  no  likelihood  of  any  war. 
Now,  when  war  has  broken  out  and  he  tries  to  get  legislation 
to  keep  u$  out  of  war.  they  say  he  is  simply  doing  that,  not 
to  keep  u.s  out  of  war.  but  to  get  us  into  war. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Not  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  a  subject  of  this  importance  is  of  far 
greater  significance  than  any  political  i6sue  that  could  be 
involved.  I  think  that  no  man  or  set  of  men  should  try,  by 
reason  of  their  prejudice  against  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  because  of  their  partisanship,  to  confUiC  an  issue  of 
this  magnitude  in  this  critical  hour. 

The  resolution  now  being  considered  is  an  improvement 
over  that  portion  of  the  neutrality  law  that  expired  on  May  1 
and  in  my  judgment  should  be  less  objectionable  and  be  more 
effective  in  keeping  us  out  of  war. 

Ijet  me  make  a  comparison  and  see  whether  you  agree  with 
me  or  not.  To  those  who  have  been  opposing  this  legislation 
because  it  vested  discretionary  power  in  the  President  s  hands, 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  section  2  of  the  act  of  1937,  which 
expired  on  May  1  of  this  year,  left  it  dir jretionary  with  the 
President. 

There  were  two  pro\isions  of  that  section — .subsection  'a) 
and  subsection  <b).  Sub.«;ection  *h)  provided  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  thought  that  the  peace  of  our 
covntry  demanded  it  or  that  it  was  necessary  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  he  could  prohibit  American  ships  from  carrying  cargo 
other  than  anns.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  if  he 
so  decreed,  and  that  he  should  list  the  articles  that  our 
own  ships  should  be  prohibited  from  carrying  to  belligerent/ 
nations,  in  addition  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war. 

Sub.section  (b>  provided  that  if  the  President,  aft-er  find- 
ing that  a  state  of  war  existed,  believed  that,  in  addition  to 
the  prohibition  against  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war.  that  it  mieht  be  necessary  to  preserve  our  peace  and 
prevent  our  involvement,  that  he  could  prohibit  Americans 
from  selling  goods  of  any  kind  that  he  might  enumerate  that 
were  to  go  to  foreign  countries  and  belligerent  coimtries  until 
the  title  to  all  of  those  goods  had  been  transferred  before 
their  shipment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  of  these  instances  in  regu- 
lating the  cargo  of  American  ships  and  also  in  putting  into 
effect  what  is  commonly  called  the  cash-and-carry  principle, 
the  discretion  was  with  the  President,  but  under  the  proposed 
legislaticn.  or  the  legislation  now  pending  and  being  debated 
in  the  Senate,  it  is  not  discretionary.  The  bill  automatically 
provides  that  when  the  President  finds  that  a  slate  of  war 


exists  American  ships  shall  be  prohibited  not  only  from  carry- 
ing arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  but  from 
carrying  cargoes  of  any  kind  to  any  belligerent  nation.  It 
Is  not  required  that  the  President  shall  find  the  need  for 
such  restrictions,  as  was  the  case  in  the  law  which  expired. 
but  the  pending  bill  provides  that  no  goods  shall  be  shipped 
to  any  belligerent  nation  until  the  title  to  ell  of  those  goods 
.shall  have  been  transferred  on  our  own  shores  before  they 
leave,  so  that,  if  the  ship  is  sunk  or  the  goods  are  lost,  no 
American  citizen  will  suffer  any  loss  or  have  any  claim  in  the 
matter,  but  the  loss  will  be  that  alone  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries who  bought  and  paid  for  the  goods. 

They  talk  about  the  ocean  being  our  defense.  It  is  a  barrier 
and  a  measure  of  defense,  but  it  is  also  the  cause  of  our 
Involvement  in  European  wars,  because  every  foreign  war  in 
which  we  have  been  a  participant,  save  only  the  War  with 
Mexico,  has  arisen  due  to  some  incident  occurring  on  the 
ocean.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  legislation  is  to 
remove  the  causes  by  which  our  citizens  may  lose  their  lives, 
their  goods,  or  their  property,  so  that  we  can  keep  out  of  the 
war.  But  they  say  that  this  legislation  is  bad,  because  it 
repeals  the  arms  embargo.  It  does.  It  repeals  the  arms 
embargo  and  treats  all  commodities  abke.  It  treats  all  coun- 
tries alike.  We  agree  to  sell  to  all  countries — to  England, 
to  Fiance,  to  Germany,  to  Italy,  to  Russia,  to  Norway,  to 
Sweden,  to  little  Denmark,  to  Finland,  and  all  those  countries 
on  the  same  terms  and  under  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions; that  is  that  they  transport  their  own  goods  and  deliver 
them  themselves.  We  have  no  interest  in  it,  and  our  ships 
shall  not  carry  such  goods,  and  our  people  shall  have  no 
interest  in  the  goods  while  they  are  being  transported  on  the 
high  seas.  This  is  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  plan.  It 
was  first  .suggested  many  years  ago  by — at  least  the  first 
person  I  ever  heard  suggest  it  was  the  lamented  Will  Rogers, 
who  was  not  only  a  great  philosopher  but  one  who  possessed 
an  abundance  of  sound  common  sense.  The  opponents  of 
the  legislation  say  you  must  not  repeal  the  arms  embargo, 
because  if  you  do  it  will  get  us  into  war;  but  I  have  yet  to 
hear  any  of  those  who  make  this  assertion  give  a  satisfactory 
rea.son  why  the  rep>eal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  get  us  into 
war. 

Those  who  think  that  an  arms  embargo  alone  to  belligerent 
nations  will  keep  us  cut  of  war,  have  not  given  thoughtful 
consideration  to  this  subject.  I  as.sert,  Mr.  Speaker,  (hat  the 
retention  of  the  arms  embargo  will  not  keep  us  out  of  war. 
and  its  repeal  will  not  get  us  into  war.  If  countries  re- 
garded on!y  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as 
contraband,  then  there  might  be  some  logic  in  saying  that 
they  must  be  embargoed  and  treated  differently  from  other 
commodities.  Contraband,  as  we  all  know,  consists  of  goods 
a  neutral  nation  is  prohibited  by  law  from  furnishing  to 
either  belligerent  nation,  and  if  a  neutral  nation  ships  articles 
designated  as  contraband,  the  right  of  search  and  seizure  and 
confiscation  rests  v.-ith  the  belligerent.  What  is  contraband? 
Under  the  old-time  definition,  contraband  was  defined  as 
arms,  implements  of  v;ar,  and  navy  supplies.  Tliat  was  abso- 
lute contraband.  Then  there  was  a  conditional  contraband, 
but  in  time  of  war  we  have  learned  that  law  does  not  de- 
termine or  rather  control  what  is  contraband.  The  na- 
tions at  war  make  up  their  own  lists  of  what  they  say  is 
contraband,  and  if  they  have  the  power  to  enforce  it,  you 
must  treat  it  as  the  law  of  the  land.  During  the  World  War 
the  countries  engaged  in  that  confiict  had  lists  of  articles  of 
contraband  which  covered  practically  every  commodity,  and 
I  have  before  me  a  statement  which  I  secured  from  the  State 
D-partment.  issued  by  our  State  Department,  reproducing 
what  was  furnished  our  State  Department  by  the  British 
Government  on  September  13.  1939,  listing  what  they  denomi- 
nated as  contraband  in  the  present  war,  and  I  also  have  a 
statement  issued  by  our  own  State  Department  on  September 
19  giving  a  list  of  articles  and  commodities  that  the  German 
Government  has  said  they  will  regard  as  contraband.  It  is 
not  limited  in  either  particular  to  arms  and  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war.  They  cover  almost  every  commodity; 
they  cover  all  food,  all  clothing;  they  cover  the  things  that  go 
into  clothing;  they  cover  tobacco.    Cotton,  oil,  gasoline,  wheat, 


wool,  and  many  other  commodities  are  Included  imder  the 
definitions  listed  as  contraband. 

Mr.  POAGE.    Why  not  put  them  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Very  well.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ments made  as  to  what  constitutes  contraband  by  Germany 
and  also  the  British  Government;  and  will  ask  that  they 
be  inserted  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  If  the  warring  nations  do 
not  treat  arms,  fimmunltion.  and  implements  of  war  dif- 
ferently from  other  commodities,  but  assert  the  right  to 
seize  and  sink  ships  carrying  all  such  commodities,  whether 
they  be  arms  or  not.  why  should  our  Government  place 
them  in  a  diff crept  category?  To  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms 
to  warring  nations  and  permit  the  sale  of  other  commod- 
ities to  warring  nations  without  restriction,  as  is  proposed 
by  those  who  aro  fighting  this  legislation,  is  not  only  illogi- 
cal and  inconsist^ent.  but  is  calculated  to  get  us  into  war. 
Some  think  that  the  arms  embargo  is  the  heart  of  our 
neutrality  law.  In  this  they  are  in  error.  I  think  I  should 
know  something  about  the  history  of  this  legislation,  because 
I  have  been  a  rqember  of  the  committee  that  brought  out 
the  various  bills  on  neutrality  and  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee that  wrote  the  first  bill  in  1935  and  also  the  act 
of  1937,  and  I  assert  that  the  purpose  of  that  legislation  as 
shewn  by  the  debate  was  this:  That  we  were  seeking  to 
remove  all  causes  which  might  arise  to  cause  our  country 
to  become  involved  in  war  with  foreign  governments  that 
might  be  at  war. 

In  one  of  the  speeches  I  made  in  this  House  on  neutrality 
several  years  ago  I  took  the  position  that  the  arms-embargo 
feature  of  itself  would  not  remove  irritating  causes  provoca- 
tive of  war,  but  that  it  was  to  discourage  other  nations 
from  going  into  War.  It  was  to  set  an  example  to  other  coun- 
tries which  we  hoped  they  would  follow,  and  thereby  prevent 
war;  but  instead  of  discouraging  them  It  has  encouraged  the 
arming  of  dictator  nations.  I  believe  that  instead  of  helping 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  world  it  has  helped  to  promote 
war.  It  is  not  the  sale  of  commodities  but  the  transporta- 
tion and  delivery  upon  the  ocean  that  gets  us  into  war.  The 
arms  embargo  will  not  tend  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war. 
The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  an  urmeutral  act. 
becaiise  when  we  do  repeal  it  we  conform  to  international 
law,  which  gives  us  that  right,  which  permits  all  nations  to 
sell  arms  and  commodities  of  all  kinds  to  belligerent  nations, 
and  no  one  can  claim  that  international  law  is  unneutral, 
and  the  exercise  of  our  right  thereimder  cannot  be  charged 
as  being  urmeutral. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Not  now. 

An  embargo  on  arms  during  a  foreign  war  and  allowing 
other  war  materials  to  go  to  a  belligerent  would  Inevitably 
benefit  coimtries  that  are  well  equipped  with  supplies  of 
arms  and  manufacturing  facilities  and  injure  coimtries  that 
rely  on  other  markets  for  arms  and  ammunition. 

Another  reason  why  the  arms  embargo  should  be  repealed 
is  because  we  have  found  difficulty  in  its  enforcement.  It 
has  not  worked  out  in  a  practical  way.  We  have  tried  It. 
We  have  had  it  for  5  years,  and  only  twice  has  It  been 
Invoked.  Once  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War  and  again  In 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Those  are  the  only  two  times  we  have 
tested  it.  A  representative  of  the  State  Department  testi- 
fied before  our  committee  that  Its  enforcement  caused  much 
concern  and  much  difficulty,  even  in  those  two  minor  wars. 
Why?  Because  it  provides  "You  shall  not  ship  arms,  am- 
munition and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  nations  or 
to  neutral  nations  for  reshipment  to  belligerent  nations." 
It  is  always  difiBcult  to  find  out  whether  a  shipment  that 
is  going  to  a  neutral  nation  is  to  be  reshipped  to  a  belliger- 
ent or  not.  There  was  much  diflBculty,  even  in  those  two 
minor  wars.  How  much  more  diflBculty  would  we  have  in 
a  major  war.  and  how  likely  would  it  be  in  the  enforcement 
of  our  arms  embargo,  that  we  might  be  charged  with  being 
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unneutral  In  its  cnfrrcPTrent.  Eurpcse  wp  aMow  ship- 
ments to  go  to  a  r- utr?.!  mt'.on.  'Die  other  bel'.ieerf^nt 
snys,  "Ycu  should  have  known  th^*  \*  was  intondi^d  for 
another  bellipcrent.  You  are  not  ■^c*""'!  n'^-utral."  It  would 
be  most  difficult  to  deteminf^  vh^^"  "^h-pm-^nts  to  neutrals 
were  not  ultimately  destined  for  b^li'^erents.  It  is  best, 
therefore,  to  treal:  aJl  commodities  aiikp.  and  require  trans- 
fer of  title  of  all  goods  in  this  coi^ntry  tx^fore  they  are 
.'hipped.  The  enforcement  of  such  a  law  would  be  easier, 
and  no  ground  wculd  exist  for  a  charge  of  unncutrallty  in 
its  enforcement. 

But  some  who  were  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  embarc:o 
at  the  last  session,  before  the  European  war  began,  claim 
now  that  it  cannot  be  changed  now,  since  war  has  already 
begun.  Every  country  has  the  right  to  change  its  own  do- 
mestic laws  at  any  time,  whether  in  peacetime  or  wartime, 
provided  it  treats  all  countries  alike;  and  the  proposed  law 
makes  no  discrimination,  but  treats  every  country'  on  the 
same  basis.  If  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  repeal  the  arms- 
embargo  feature  of  the  neutrality  law.  we  have  no  right  to 
change  the  neutrality  law  in  any  respect.  If  we  cannot  take 
that  provision  out.  we  cannot  add  anything  to  it.  We  cannot 
take  anything  from  it.  If  it  is  unneutral  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  becau.se  it  will  hurt  Germany,  it  will  be  unneutral 
to  restrict  our  ships  from  canring  goods  to  England  and 
Prance,  because  it  will  hurt  them.  If  that  proposition  is 
sound  that  vou  cannot  repeal  it  because  it  will  hurt  one  side, 
then  we  are  handcufTed.  We  are  in  a  .strait  jacket.  War  has 
broken  out.  V/c  are  helpless.  We  must  not  change  our  laws 
because  some  country  says.  "You  are  hurting  us."  That  is 
perfectly  illoeic.tl  and  indefensible. 

I  have  a  .^atrment  made  by  Secretary  Hull  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  our  right  to  change  our  neutrality  law  after  war  has 
begun,  and  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  Include  it  in  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sheppard)  .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Secretary  Hull's  statement  follows: 

SIXRETART    HT7T-L  3    STATEMINT 

SinxMnER  21,  1939. 

At  the  press  ccnferrnce  at  the  Departmciit  cf  State  today  ihe 
Secretary  of  State  made  th^'  t'oUowlng  statement: 

"la  my  testimony  during  the  hearins.^  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Fumcn  Relations  m  the  early  part  of  1936  I  made  as  clear 
a  statement  on  Uiat  point  (chanpe  in  Neutrality  Act  through  lifting 
the  armi  embargo  following  the  outbreak  cf  wan  as  I  could,  namely, 
that  m.ost  of  the  propTe.«s  made  In  the  development  of  the  law  cf 
ncutralUy  hsw  been  made  by  acts  or  steps  taken  during  war.  It  is 
commcni  knowledge  that  belligerents  change  their  rules,  practices, 
methods,  and  po'iMes  in  variou.s  directions  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities.  The  l;iw  of  neutral. ty  has  been  developed  In  the  direc- 
tion of  reccgnir.ln?  greater  rlphts  In  the  neutral  than  he  was  fcr- 
morly  ahle  to  a.->si  n  If  neutrals  were  required  to  determine  upon 
their  pxnlicy  In  advance  of  war  and  In  advance  of  condiiioiis  which 
they  cannot  pf!S.«iil:ly  foresee,  and  to  hold  rigidly  to  that  policy 
throughout  the  war,  while  the  t>elligerents  are  adopting  such  new 
pol.cles  as  they  may  see  f\t  to  adept,  regardless  of  their  damaging 
effect  upon  neutrals,  determination  of  the  rights  and  duties  cf 
neutrals  and  lielligorents  would  be  left  primarily  In  the  hands  of 
the  belligerents  This  Is  not  In  accord  with  my  understanding  of 
the  bai^ic  principles  of  the  law  of  neutrality.  It  harks  back  to  the 
dajrs  when  belligerent^  regarded  neutrals  as  friends  or  enemies, 
depending  upon  whether  they  were  willing  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
belligerent 

I  think  that  you  will  find  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  law  of  neutrality  that  thi.s  Nation,  or  any 
neutral  nation,  has  a  right  during  a  war  to  change  Its  national 
policies  whenever  experience  show^s  the  necessity  for  such  change 
for  the  protection  of  its  interests  and  safety.  I  do  not  mean  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  such  action  may  be  taken  at  the 
behest  or  In  the  Interest  of  one  of  the  contending  belligerents,  it 
being  understood,  of  course,  that  any  measures  taken  shall  apply 
Impartially  to  all  belligtrents. 

"Tn  advocating  repeal  of  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Act.  we  are  endeavoring  to  return  to  a  more  rational 
position  and  one  that  1;  more  In  keeping  with  real  neutrality  under 
lnt.ernaticnal  law  The  question  whether  such  propvTsed  action  is 
unneutral  shoidd  nut.  in  my  judgment,  be  a  matter  of  serious 
debate  There  has  never  in  our  time  been  more  widespread  pub- 
licity and  notice  In  advance  of  the  outbreak  of  war  of  a  change 
In  our  policy  than  there  has  m  this  instance.  Thi-  Government 
has  given  notice  for  well-nigh  a  year — at  least  since  the  flrst  of 
the  present  year — that  such  a  change  of  policy  wa.-:  in  x^ntcmpla- 
tloii.     Numerous  bills  were  introduced  In  Congress    loiig  !.earing.-i 


were  held  Ir  both  nou.-cs,  and  It  was  penernlly  undorstocd  when 
Coiigres'^  adjourned  that  this  subj'-ct  woukl  be  on  the  agenda  when 
It  ai;.\:n  convened.  The  Presidtnt  gave  notice  through  a  pub.ic 
statement  vhich  wm.:M  harcily  be  suppo.'^ea  to  have  c;~cai:rd  the 
attention  of  all  g'lvcr'-.ment^  and  p<'r.ple,  that  if  wnr  should  occur 
he  wct'ld  reri>nvcne  the  C"onf:;re5i;  for  the  purpose  cf  renewing  con- 
hidtraticn  by  it  of  tlie  ncUTality  legislation  that  was  ptndmg  as 
untinish;_'d  bx^iiic-xs  whrn  Corgrcss  adjovirned." 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  May  I  aok  the  gentleman  if  he  will 
insert  that  in  the  Record.  becaiLse  I  would  like  to  answer  it? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Yes.  I  have  already  received 
that  permisi:ion.     I  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  now. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
splendid  speech  which  the  gentleman  has  been  making. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  But,  as  I  understand  it.  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  the  great  danger  is  to  our  shipping  and  that 
what  we  call  the  carry  law  is  the  important  oart  of  our 
neutrality'' 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  One  of  the  important  parts. 
I  would  say  to  the  gentleman,  will  be  the  transfer  of  title. 
because  fiur  goods  might  be  on  neutral  ships  and  the  ships 
sunk. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Last  summer  when  an  attempt  was 
made  to  write  the  ■carry"  provision  back  into  the  lavv'  It  was 
hopelessly  df'fcated  on  this  floor,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Yes;  but  the  gentleman  re- 
members quite  well  that  I  ofTered  an  amendment  to  put  it 
into  the  law,  bccau.se  I  realized  that  that  was  a  weakness  of 
our  law.  I  made  a  speech  from  this  very  Well  and  offered  my 
amendm-ent  to  regulate  our  own  ships,  and  the  gentleman 
recalls  the  result. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  recall  that  the  gentleman's  col- 
leagues on  his  own  side  did  not  support  him. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Let  me  say  some  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  differed  with  me  then 
now  think  I  am  right.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  one  further  question? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Tlie  gentleman  is  doubtless  aware 
that  neither  the  Pre.sident  nor  the  Secretary  of  State  has  yet 
approved  the  restoration  cf  the  -carry"  provision  to  our  law. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  have  not  been  advised  as  to 
that,  but  I  will  say  that  if  this  Congress  is  going  to  function 
as  it  was  intended,  then  we  shall  make  our  own  laws  without 
dictation. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  right 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    They  have  not  disapproved  of  it. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  have  seen  no  disapproval 
of  it,  and  it  is  my  understanding  tha^  the  President  will  ap- 
prove the  bill  new  being  debated  in  the  Senate  if  it  passes 
Congress. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  be  extended  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  may  be  extended  10  minutes,  be- 
cause my  friend  is  making  a  very  informative  speech,  and  he 
is  the  ranking  member  on  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.    M. .  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Th."'  gentleman  has  said  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo is  unneutral.  Neutrality  is  defined  as  refraining  from 
interference  In  a  contest.  Will  the  gentleman  tell  me  how 
the  present  arms  embarcro  !.^;  unneutral? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  shall  be  pleaded  to  an.swer 
that  question,  for  it  is  a  fair  question.    What  I  mean  to  tay 


is  that  the  effect  of  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  Neu- 
trahty  Act  is  unneutral.  Vv''c  have  the  right,  of  course,  as  I 
said,  to  pass  any  k  nd  of  law.  The  effect  of  the  present  law 
i-s  umieutral.  Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  a  little  furtlier. 
That  is  a  phase  of  the  proposition  that  I  did  not  aiscuss. 
I  think  it  is  unneutral  to  the  smaller  countries,  especially 
since  internaticnal  law  gives  them  the  right  to  buy  arms. 
When  we  give  notice  in  advance  that  we  are  not  gomg  to  sell 
aims  in  tune  of  war  tliat  is  an  inducement  to  acgressor  na- 
tion.s  to  attack  defeniicless  and  unarmed  ccuntrics.  knowing 
I  hat  tl.ey  cannot  secure  arms  vith  which  to  defend  them- 
selves, and  it  seems  to  me  it  puts  the  smaller  countries  at  a 
di.stinct  disadvantaec. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  when  we  ever  had 
a  foieign  policy  of  seeing  that  one  side  was  as  well  armed 
as  the  other,  or  tqually  well  arm.ed?  Since  when  has  it  be- 
f.  onie  our  duly  to  sec  that  one  side  to  a  conflict  is  not  better 
iquiijpcd  than  the  other? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  misunder- 
stood my  position.  Let  me  answer  the  question,  because 
there  is  evidently  a  misconception  on  the  part  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  do  not  say  that  it  is  our  duty  in  coii<=idering  a  neutrality 
policy  to  so  write  the  law  that  it  will  equalize  the  armories 
and  armaments  cf  all  countries.  You  cannot  do  that  because 
the  nations  them.selves  determine  their  own  equalities  before 
we  pass  the  law;  but  I  do  .say  that  we  have  the  right  under 
international  law  to  treat  all  countries  alike.  The  way  the 
present  law  has  worked  out  has  been  unneutral  and  unfair 
m  encouraging  attacks  by  dictators  on  unarmed  countries. 

Mr.  BARRY,  Will  not  the  gentleman  admit  that  while  in 
tatory  we  say  to  both  s.des:  "You  can  have  arms  and  am- 
munition." that  actually  we  are  only  going  to  sell  to  one 
Mde? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  would  not  say  that;  the 
gentleman  cannot  say  that,  because  that  is  not  the  fact. 
The  Germ.an  submarine  campaign  may  become  very  effective, 
tliey  may  become  victorious;  we  do  net  know. 

Wh"!e  today  the  icpeal  may  help  one  group  of  countries, 
tomorrow  it  may  help  another,  since  the  fortunes  of  war 
ehanpe  sometimes  overnight,  and  no  one  can  foretell  who  may 
denunate  thr-  sea  a  year  from  now.  But  under  the  proposed 
law  wc  offer  to  sell  to  all  countries  alike  who  come  to  our 
.^hores  and  pet  commodities  of  every  kind  and  pay  for  them 
and  make  their  own  delivery. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  United  States  has 
always  taken  the  lead  of  all  nations  in  the  world  in  asking 
for  univer.sal,  or  nearly  universal,  disarmament?  Does  not 
the  policy  we  are  now  pur>u;ng  discourage  the  very  thing  we 
have  long  advocated?  Does  not  the  gentleman's  policy  re- 
ward the  nation  that  refused  to  disarm  and  penalize  the 
nation  that  disarmed,  the  nation  that  did  the  very  thing  the 
United  States  aaked? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  has  stated 
that  point  better  than  I  could,  and  I  thoroughly  agree  with 
\v!iat  he  ha,^  said. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  stated  that  a  number  of 
neulial  .ships  had  been  sunk,  some  not  carrying  arms  or 
muniticns  of  war. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  not  the  fact  that  none  of  the  ships  of 
the  United  States  has  been  sunk  up  to  date  the  best  evidence 
in  the  world  that  our  neutrality  is  being  respected? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  No.  I  think  that  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  participants  are  waiting  to  see  what  we  are 
going  to  do  in  Congress.  1  Applause. 1  After  Congress  has 
adjourned,  I  do  not  know  what  will  happen.  We  will  know 
then  how  far  they  respect  our  neutrality.  The  present  war 
has  only  been  in  progress  a  few  weeks  and  has  not  yet  reached 
an  intensive  stage,  and  because  American  ships  have  not  yet 
been  sunk  is  no  assurance  that  such  will  not  be  done.  The 
Athenia,  British  passenger  liner,  was  sunk  several  weeks  ago. 


and  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  a  party  of  young 
ladies  from  Texas  were  among  the  passengers. 

Mr.  CURTIS.     Just  one  more  question. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  the  gentleman  subscribe  to  the  doc- 
trine that  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  would  assist  FYance 
and  England?  Or  does  the  gentleman  support  repeal  be- 
cau.5e  he  believes  it  will  establish  cur  neutrality  to  a  greater 
dCercG? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  believe  that  it  should  be 
repealed  because  it  is  fairer  to  all  countries,  it  is  easier  and 
more  practical  to  enforce  and  events  connected  with  the  en- 
forcement under  international  lav/  would  be  less  liable  to 
charges  of  unneutrality  than  enforcement  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act.  Furthermore,  we  would  be  following  the  custom 
cf  international  lav;  as  we  always  did  up  to  1935. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  not  make  any  speech.  Although  I 
have  enjoyed  the  gentleman's  presentation.  I  disagree  with 
.some  parts  of  what  he  said.  I  am  sure  that  as  a  member  of 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  the  gentleman  would  not  want 
the  Record  to  .show  there  is  no  proposal  before  the  Congress 
to  repeal  the  existing  neutrality  law. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  said  there  is  none  being 
considered. 

Mr.  MILLER.    It  Is  being  considered  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  It  has  not  been  reported  out 
over  here. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gentleman  said  "the  Congress."  The 
Senate  is  a  part  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  A  resolution  has  been  Intro- 
duced to  repeal  the  entire  Neutrality  Act,  but  has  never  been 
reported  out  by  a  committee  or  considered  by  either  the  Senate 
or  House.  The  legislation  considered  in  both  bodies  Is,  not 
to  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act,  but  to  amend  it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Another  question.  The  gentleman  seems  to 
assume  that  those  who  write  and  ask  him  not  to  change  the 
law  arc  ignorant  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Not  all  of  them.  I  said  some 
of  them  are. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  agree  with  me, 
that  there  is  a  school  of  thought  in  this  country,  and  I  disagree 
with  that  thought,  which  feels  that  we  are  wrong  in  putting  a 
restriction  on  our  shipping. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
right.  I  have  had  letters  written  by  writers  whose  views  I 
am  glad  to  have.  What  I  was  seeking  to  do  was  to  point 
out  that  group  of  objectors  who  do  not  seem  to  realize  what 
the  situation  is  and  who  say  that  we  do  not  need  any 
change  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gentleman  did  not  mean  to  infer  that 
those  who  took  that  position  were  ignorant? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  No;  I  did  not  mean  any 
such  inference. 

Mr.  MILLER.     They  may  be  honest  in  their  convictions. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Although  I  doubt  very  much 
the  wisdom  of  those  who  believe  that  retaining  the  arm.s 
embargo  is  going  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  I  respect  their  hon- 
esty and  sincerity  and  accord  them  the  same  right  to  their 
opinion  which  I  claim  for  myself. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  say  that  there  are  many  honest  citi- 
zens who  believe  that  the  existing  law  is  better  than  the 
proposal  to  restrict  all  of  our  commerce  and  keep  our  na- 
tionals and  ships  out  of  Europe. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Of  course,  I  think  they  are 
wrong. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  think  they  are  wrong,  too,  but  I  think 
they  are  honest. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  have  not  questioned  their 
honesty,  but  I  do  not  think  they  have  thought  as  much 
about  it  as  the  gentleman  and  I. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Montana. 
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Mr  THORI-LELSON.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  the  sir.k.:ng  of  ships  and  cargoes  was  the  cause 
of  war? 

Mr.  LTTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     It  played  a  big  p:irt. 

Mr  TTIORKEI^ON.  Is  that  what  started  the  war  be- 
twren  Eiisiand.  PYance.  and  Germany? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  I  am  not  discussing  the 
cauce  of  the  war  between  foreign  countries  now.  but  am 
cor/^^rr.r-d  with  and  a.-n  di~cas.nng  lfg:.^laucn  to  prevent  our 
involverrfnt. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Who  is  responsiblo  for  sending  our 
sli:ps  out  .'^o  That  ihcy  w.U  be  "^ur.k? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNoON.  What  I  am  tr>'ing  to  do  is 
to  re^rula'o  them  .so  that  thry  will  not  be  sunk. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Why.  they  have  been  sent  cut  with 
th'  ir  cir;,'!)(j5  and  the  cargoes  they  earned  was  the  reason  tor 
th»'ir  sir.kng. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Is  the  gentleman  talking 
abcu;  liin.-^e  inokion's  I  mentMurd  during  thp  Wc  rid  War? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  gentleman  s'ated  awhile  ago 
that  we  might  g.t  into  the  war  lx;cause  some  of  our  ships  may 
be  sunk. 

Now,  why  are  our  ships  on  the  ocean  with  cargoes  and  liable 
to  be  sunk?     They  are  cleared  from  our  ports,  are  they  not? 

i  Here  Ihe  gavel  f>'ll  I 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
coixscnt  to  prcc-ed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Cooper).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  under:^tand  that  the  gentleman  has  a.-^ked  for  this 
tmi^'  in  order  to  make  a  "speech,  not  to  be  "ganged'"  by  Members 
engaginR  in  a  coUoquy  that  has  gone  on  for  about  5  minutes. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  "iiould  have  an  opportunity  to  make 
his  speech  I  certainly  hor>e  the  gentleman  will  b<?  giv-'-n  an 
opportunity  to  do  that  if  the  time  is  extended,  and  I  shall  not 
objf'Ct.  Mr    Sp:'aker. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Reserving  the  right  to  object  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  evidently  has  not  been 
In  thf>  Hall.  The  gentleman  occupying  the  floor  ha.=:  con- 
cluded his  sp>eech  and  has  asked  for  questions.  Now  we  are 
siekmg  an  opportunity  to  ask  him  the  questions  which  he 
has  invited. 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  I  thought  I  was  here  when  he  took  the 
floor.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
I  believe  I  am  capable  of  understanding  what  goes  on  on  this 
floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  he  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HTNSHAW.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  very  much  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
statement  and  concur  in  his  belief  that  the  sinking  of  Ameri- 
can vessels  was  largely  the  cause  of  our  going  Into  the  war. 
I  want  to  find  an  answer  to  a  question.  In  connection  with  the 
bill  under  consideration  by  the  other  body  at  the  moment, 
that  is  confusing  to  me. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  can 
answer  it  but  I  shall  be  pleased  to  try. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Section  2  provides  that  no  American 
vessel  shall  carry  ansrthinR  to  a  nation  named  in  the  procla- 
mation. Section  3  provides  that  we  shall  not  export  any- 
thing until  all  right,  title,  and  interest  thereto  shall  have 
been  transferred  to  some  foreign  nation.  Is  there  anything 
in  that  bill  that  the  gentleman  knows  of  that  will  prevent  the 
American  people  from  selling  goods  to  a  foreign  country. 
then  having  title  to  these  goods  transferred  to  a  foreign  na- 
tion, and  shipping  them  on  an  American  ship  to  a  neutral 
port  for  transfer  to  these  foreign  nations?  The  gentleman 
knows  the  present  law  provides  that  they  shall  not  ship  the 
gords  directly  or  Indirectly. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Yes;  that  is  with  regard  to 
arms  and  ammunition. 


Mr.  KINSHAW.  Yes:  but  there  is  no  such  clause  in  the 
proposed  law  that  I  can  find. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON  I  d3  not  know.  Tliert  may 
be  some  merit  in  the  gcntlnnan's  sugge -tion.  In  othrr  wordo, 
the  idea  is  that  there  m'.uht  be  seme  evasion  by  shipment  to  a 
neuLral  nation  for  rc.':>h:pmcnt  to  a  belligerent. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Tht  gentleman  i.^  tonoct.  such  a-  when 
it  i.s  going  to  England  it  could  be  shipped  to  Ireland,  cr  croing 
to  Germany  it  rruid  b-^  shipped  to  Holland. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  shall  be  plea.^ed  to  lock 
into  that  que.stion  and  izive  it  consideration.  Bur  as  I  have 
already  pointed  out,  enforcement  of  the  clau.^e  prohibit  in? 
sh:pmeni  to  n^uMal  nations  for  rt  .-hipment  to  btlliger-ait 
nations  has  been  most  difficult  to  erJorcc, 

Mr.  HINSHAW,     I  thank  the  ?entlerran. 

Mr.  EATON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
N'^w  Jtrsry, 

Mr.  EATON.  I  am  profoundly  intrrnsted  in  the  happness 
cf  cur  great  Pra'irient.  Under  the  bill  that  is  now  pending  in 
the  Senate,  how  is  the  Prtsidont  going  to  get  to  Campobeilo 
I.'-land.'  The  Prcs.d' nt  c  innot  get  there  on  an  x\niencaii 
sh:p  without  incurnn.s  the  penalty  of  going  to  jail,  and  he 
cannot  get  there  on  a  foreign  ship  because  he  is  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Do  wc  have  to  have  him  here  all  the 
time? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  th:nk  the  gentleman  is 
asking  a  facetious  question, 

Mr,  MICHENER.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentl<^man  yield? 

Mr.  LUnnHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  eentleman  h?.s  ."^tated  that  it  is  his 
view  that  we  should  return  to  international  law. 

Mr.  LL"rHER  A.  JOHNSON.  No;  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
beg  the  gentit man's  pardon.  I  did  not  say  we  should  return 
to  international  law. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  What  is  the  gentleman's  position  en 
that? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  There  is  a  school  of  thought 
that  we  should  rer^eal  all  neutrality  legi.slation  and  stand 
en  international  law.  I  am  opposed  to  this.  We  tried  it 
during  the  World  War.  I  simply  asserted  on  the  question 
of  the  arms  embargo  that  internat:onal  law  permitted  it, 
and  by  repealing  the  embargo  we  were  therefore  following 
international  law.  which  gives  that  right,  and  no  one  could 
charge  that  we  were  unneutral  in  so  doing. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Yes.  Now  we  are  clear  that  the  gentle- 
man feels  that  a  return  to  international  law  as  sucn  is 
dangerous,  and  that  he  therefore  advocates  not  a  return  to 
international  law  but  specific  neutrality  Ipgislation.  Does 
not  the  gentleman  recognize  that  this  is  the  position  in  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senate  bill  is  absolutely  opposed  to  the 
President's  suggestion  that  we  should  r'^'turn  to  international 
law;  and  further,  that  the  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the 
attitude  of  the  leaders  on  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
lions  is  such  that  it  will  be  Impossible  for  this  country  to 
return  to  international  law  as  such,  within  at  least  a 
generation? 

Mr.  LLTTIER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  an  amendment  was  ofTered  when  the  neutrality  legis- 
lation was  before  the  House  to  return  to  international  law. 
I  voted  against  it  and  spoke  against  it.  I  believe  we  mu:'t 
have  some  legislation  curbing  the  rights  of  our  people.  Wliile 
it  may  deny  certain  rights  we  have  under  the  law,  yet  I 
believe  there  should  be  some  limitation  restricting  the  rights 
of  our  people  so  as  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  SOLTH.    Tlie  gentleman  has  made  a  very  able  address. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  As  I  understand  the  gentleman's  position, 
in  addition  to  what  he  has  said  In  reply  to  the  question,  he 
favors  the  adoption  of  the  pending  resolution,  not  only 
because  he  believes  it  is  more  neutral  but  because  he  believes 
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it  i«  the  b"?t  v.'ay  to  prevent  tl'.is  country's  becoming  involved 
in  'lie  conflict  now  gointr  on  abrcad, 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  is  exactly 
right. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  may  I  a.sk  him 
fur* her  if  it  is  net  true  that  the  position  this  country  is  now 
att'^mptmg  to  maintain  set.s  it  in  a  cla."^s  by  itself  as  far  as 
oilur  inipoitant  world  powers  are  ccncerncd;  that  is.  no  other 
world  p  .wir  i.<  now  attempting  to  enforce  an  embargo  similar 
to  the  one  in  forcn  in  this  country  at  this  time? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
no  otli.r  major  country  has  general  lecislalion  or  permanent 
letzi.^'alion  making  such  restrictions,  and  I  doubt  if  any 
criuntry  has  ever  had. 

Mr.   PATRICK.     Mr.   Speaker,   will   the   gentl'.'man  yield? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alr:bama. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  want  to  a.'^k  the  gentleman  if  there  is 
anything  to  this  analysis  of  how  this  thini;  v.'orks  out.  A 
maker  of  munitions  of  war  may  be  prevented  from  marketing 
thrni  when  made  and  manufactured  at  hom.e,  but  cannot 
munition.'^  still  be  shipped  on  the  high  seas  to  warring  na- 
tio'is  right  now  in  our  ships  under  the  present  embargo  law? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  They  certainly  can,  and  that 
is  the  reason  I  want  the  law  changed. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     It  is  done  every  day. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  mi.'-understood  the  gentle- 
man— not  to  warring  nations,  but  to  neutral  nations. 

P.Ir.  PATRICK.  They  are  getting  the  materials  or  the 
makings  now. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Are  they  going  to  order  from  us,  to  begin 
with,  if  they  have  the  makincs  themselves? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  is  right  about 
that.  And,  furthermore,  there  is  no  moral  difference  in  sell- 
infi  arms  and  the  materials  from  which  they  are  made. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Nebra;  ka. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Coop?.r).  Th^  gentle- 
man has  one-half  minute  remaining, 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  In  the  event  the  arms  em- 
bargo is  repealed,  does  not  the  gentleman  fear  that  sabotage 
and  dynamiting  of  our  munitions  plants  in  this  country 
will  occur? 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  Well,  we  are  liable  to  have 
sabotage  regardless  of  that  fact.  There  are  charges  of 
sabotage  on  some  of  our  vessels  now,  including  cne  of  our 
battleships.  I  do  not  think  because  we  repeal  that  law  it 
is  goiiig  to  prevent  or  eiicourage  sabotage,  I  think  it  will 
CO  on  anyway  while  the  war  is  on. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  a 
furtht-r  question?  In  the  event  this  is  repealed,  does  not 
the  gentit  man  feel  that  the  full  force  of  the  submarine 
campaign  will  be  directed  at  the  commerce  leaving  our 
shores,  regardless  of  whether  the  commerce  leaves  in  our 
cwn  vessels  or  not? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Of  course,  a  submarine 
campaign  will  be  waged  probably  against  all  ships,  but 
should  not  be  against  ours,  if  we  are  not  carrying  goods 
to  belligerent  nations.  j 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.]  i 

Appendix 

Department  of  State. 

S'^ptember  19,  1939. 

Thp  Amrrlran  charge  d'afTaires  In  Berlin,  Mr.  Alexander  Kirk, 
l.as  rrportod  to  the  Department  of  State  that  two  amendments 
have  been  i.ssued  to  llie  Prize  Law  Code  which  increase  the  articles 
nnd  niattrhil.K  to  be  considered  as  absolute  and  conditional  con- 
tntbu!;d  by  the  German  Governmrnt  The  Government  of  the 
r.ekh   ha.s" enacted  and  promuleatcd  the   following  law:      , 

"ARTICLE    1 

■  The  foUowlng  articles  and  mau-rlals  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
trabajid  (absolute  contraband)  if  they  are  destined  for  enemy 
territory-  or  the  enemv  forces; 

■One  ArmB  of  all '  kinds,  their  component  parts  and  their 
•cceaburies. 


"Two.  Ammunition  and  parts  thereof,  bomb",  torp'^dre.":.  mlnf>«. 
and  other  types  of  projectiles;  appliances  to  be  ustd  lor  i  ne 
Miooimg  or  dropping  of  these  proji'ctilcs;  powder  and  explosives, 
including   dotonators   and    iptuting   materials 

"Three.  Warships  of  all  kinds,  their  component  parts  and  their 
accessories. 

"Four.  Military  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  their  component  parts,  and 
their   accps-^nrles;    airplane    engines. 

"Five  Tanks,  armored  cars,  and  armored  trains;  armor  plate 
of  all  kinds. 

"Six.  Chemical  substances  for  military  purposes;  appliances  and 
machines  used  for  ."^hooting  or  spreading  tht  m. 

"Seven.  Articles   of   military  clothlns    and   equipment. 

"Eipht.  Means  of  communication,  signaling  and  military  Illumi- 
nation, and  ihcir  component  parts. 

"Nine.  Mcuns  of  transportation  and  their  component  parts. 

"Ten.  Fuels  and  heating  siibstanccs  of  all  kinds,  lubricating  oils. 

"Eleven.  Gold,  silver,  means  of  payment,  evidences  of  indebted- 
ness 

"Twelve.  Apparatvis,  tools,  m.^chines.  and  materials  for  the  man- 
ufacture or  for  the  utilization  of  the  articles  and  prcciucts  named 
in  numbers  1  to  11. 

"ARTICLE    2 

"Article  1  of  this  law  becomes  article  22  paragraph  1  of  the 
Prize  Law  CoGo. 

"Thi.-  law  becomes  ciTective  on  its  promulgation." 

The  Government  cf  the  Reich  on  September  12,  1939.  made  an 
announcement  relating  to  conditional  contraband  which  read  in 
part : 

"The  following  is  accrrdingly  announced: 

"The  fo!lov,ing  articles  and  materials  will  be  regarded  as  con- 
traband (conditional  contraband)  subject  to  the  cj^ndltlcns  of 
article  24  of  the  Prize  Law  Code  of  August  28,  1939  ( Relchsfiesetz- 
blatt,  pt    1,  p.  1585)  : 

"Foodstuffs  (including  live  animals),  beverages,  and  tobacco,  and 
the  like,  fodder  and  olcthing;  articles  and  materials  used  for  their 
preparation  cr  manufacture. 

"This  announcement  becomes  effective  on  September   14,   1939." 

!  I  Department  of  State, 

September  13.  1939. 
The  Department  of  State  has  been  Informed  by  the  British  Am- 
bassador that  a  proclamation  has  been  issued   In  London  specify- 
Jnc  the  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war  by  His  Majesty's 
Government,  aud  that  these  articles  are  as  follows: 

"SCHEDULE     I— absolute     CONTRABAND 

"(a)  All  k.nds  of  arms,  ammunition,  explosives,  chemicals,  or 
appliances  suitable  for  use  in  chemical  v.-arfare  and  machines  for 
their  manuiacture  or  repair;  component  parts  thereol;  nrtlcles 
necessary  or  convenient  for  their  use;  materials  or  ingredients  used 
in  their  nianuXacture;  articles  necessary  or  convenient  for  the  pro- 
duction or  use  of  such   materials  or  Ingredients, 

"(ta)  I=\iei  of  all  kinds;  all  contrivances  for,  or  means  of,  trans- 
portation on  land,  in  the  water  or  air,  and  machines  used  in  their 
manufacture  or  repair;  component  parts  therof;  instrument*, 
articles,  or  animal.s  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  use;  mate- 
rials or  Inf^reditnts  used  in  their  manufacture;  articles  necessary 
or  convenient  for  the  production  or  use  of  such  materials  or  In- 
gredients. 

"(c)  All  means  of  communication,  tools.  Implements,  instru- 
ments, equipment,  maps,  pictures,  papers,  and  other  articles,  ma- 
chines, or  documents  necessary  or  convenient  for  carryin"?  on 
hostile  operations;  articles  necessary  or  convenient  for  their  manu- 
facture or  use. 

"id  I  Coin,  bullion,  currency,  evidences  of  debt;  also  metal,  mate- 
rials, dies,  plates,  machinery,  or  other  articles  necessary  or  con- 
venient for  their  manufacture, 

"SCHEDULE    n CONDITIONAL    CONTRABAND 

"(e)  All  kinds  cf  foods,  foodstuffs,  feed,  forage,  and  clothing  and 
articles  and  materials  used  In  their  production." 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  in  the  issue  of  Central  Constructor  of  October  3  on 
P.  W.  A.  and  the  special  session. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin  and  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Da- 
kota rose. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  will  announce 
that  under  a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  SMITH]  is  entitled  to  recogmticn  at  this  time. 
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Mr  SCHAFE1  nf  Wis-cnsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tk:::an  '.  :i  'd  for  a  ur.an:muu:s-cOR5ent  request? 

Mr  SMITH  of  O'.iio.     I  y.eld. 

Mr  SCHAFFR  cf  Wiston.sin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a5k  unar.i- 
mou.^  ccn.-^nt  thai  I  may  bt-  prrnv.tted  to  addrcr..s  iho  House 
for  10  minutes  a:tor  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ;Mr.  Smith] 
ccnciude.-.  his  reniai  ks. 

The  SPEAKER  p:o  tempore.  The  Chair  will  call  the  gen- 
tleman's attention  to  the  fact  that  after  the  gentleman  from 
Oli;o  conciudes  thore  i.s  another  special  order  of  5  minutes  of 
the  j;cn!leman  from  Mi'-higan. 

Mr  SCHAFER  cf  \Visccn.->:n.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
m  iU.  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  follow  the  lai^t 
speaker  who  is  scheduled  for  today  and  address  the  Houi^e  for 
10  mm'ites. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con.sin  a.sk.s  unaiiimcu.s  ccn^^cnt  that  he  may  proceed  for  10 
m:nutfs  at  the  (cnciusion  of  the  special  order  of  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Michigan  i Mr.  Hoffman).     Is  there  objection? 

Then'  wa-  no  cbj'^ction. 

Mr.  SIiAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tk'man  yi-id? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  Muhi^'an.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.scnt  '0  extt^id  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  theie  objection  to  the 
re<iuesi  of  the  genrhman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  ohJ'.Ttion. 

PEFMI'-SION    TO   ADDRESS   THE    HOUSE 

Mr  THORKEI^ON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'k  unanimous  con- 
sent ro  proceed  fcr  lO  minutes  following  the  gentleman  from 
Wi-sccnsin     Mr   6cii.\rTn]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana ask.s  unan.mous  consent  to  proceed  for  10  mmutes  at 
the  conclusion  ci  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
con;>.n  ,Mr.  ScHAftK,.     li  there  objection? 

There  was  no  rl:j?ction. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
object 

TTe  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio 
Is  entitled  to  the  fl^or. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  cf  Ohio.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  we  be  advised  of  the 
request  made  by  tht*  gentleman  from  the  Third  Michigan 
District? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Mich- 
igan secured  ur.un;mous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  his 
own  rcir.aiks 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     His  own  remarks? 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr  HORTON.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  unanimous-cons'^nt  request? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oh'O.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
exttnd  my  remaiks  and  to  Include  therein  an  editonal  ap- 
pearing; in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
reque>t  of  the  genrltnr.an  from  Wyoming? 

There  wa?  no  objection. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
would  yield  to  nie  to  read  one  or  two  sentences  found  in  a 
speech  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A.  John- 
son!, made  2  or  3  years  ago.  on  the  subject  on  which  he 
addressed  the  House  this  morning? 

Mr  S^^TH  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  the  16th  of  March,  dur- 
ing the  debate  on  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  which 


is  now  a  law.  th^^  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A. 
Johnson  1.  who  ha.>  ju-t  5p<:kcn.  made  a  very  per.^uasive 
sp<^ech.  fully  as  jxrsuasive  at  that  time  as  the  speech  was 
today,  m  wh'.ch  he  said: 

It  wouid  seem  that  by  now  the  natlon.s  of  the  earth  would 
have  learr.cd  that  war  docs  not  pay  We  have  !•  arncU  It  ii 
AmfTica.  but  In  Europe  and  the  Orient  th«-  dark  clouds  of  war 
are  ag.iin  threatening  and  menacuig  the  poace  of  the  world 

Havng  learned  our  les-son  we  are  detrrminrd  to  i.ct  our  hou.sa 
In  order  so  that  when  tlio  s^torm  br";xl;.s  we  .-hail  be  pr- pared  to 
safer^xiard  as  best  we  can  our  peace  arid  prt-vont  our  mwlvenient  If 
poiijible.  If  other  nation.s  elect  to  kiil  and  d°-troy  we  shall  refuse 
to  be  dratgfd  Into  the  cur.fllct.  And.  fiinhtrmore.  we  will  pre- 
vent our  country  or  our  citize:\s  from  sclhniz  or  furni'^hlr.g  to  na- 
tions engact-d  In  war  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war. 
and  thi.?  hiU  does  Jii.st  that  This  provisitin  is  mandatory  and  ap- 
plie.s  to  all  warring  natUu  s  We  say  to  the  nations  cf  the  earth 
that  we  are  a.,-am;;t  war  and  will  net  b-.come  parties  to  it  or  a".d 
and  abet  lu  it  by  furnishuii;  the  means  or  Implements  cf  destruc- 
tlo;: 

This  is  permanent  legislation  and  the  wars  cf  the  future  will 
difler  in  duration,  Inteus.ty,  and  location. 

And  the  gentleman  went  on  to  say  that  this  was  not  merely 
to  prevent  our  involvement  in  war,  but  was  also  to  act  as  a 
deterrent  to  war. 

INTERNATIONAL    CUSTOM    CONDEMNS    TH'E    SALE    OF    MXrNITlONS    OF 
WAR  BY  NEUTR.^L  NATIUNS  TO  BELLIGERENTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  discu.^.-ion  which  is 
to  foil  w  is  based  almoj-t  entirely  on  a  two-volume  work  pub- 
li.sh'^d  by  the  CarnegU-"'  Endowment  for  International  Peace 
entitled  "A  Collection  of  Neutrauty  Laws.  Regulaticns,  and 
Treaties  of  Various  Countries,"  in  the  form  of  an  advance 
cony. 

The  two  great  pillars  upon  v.'hich  the  proponent?  fcr  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  rest  their  arguments  are:  Fir-^t, 
that  the  prchibition  of  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  bclligr  rents 
by  private  citizens  is  a  departure  from  our  traditional  policy 
of  neutrality  as  laid  down  by  Washington;  second,  that  we 
have  departed  from  international  law.  This  course,  they  con- 
tend, serves  not  to  keep  us  out  of  war  but  to  get  us  into  war. 

L»?t  us  examine  their  claims  and  see  what  there  is  to  sub- 
stantiate them.  When  this  is  done.  I  believe  we  shall  find  no 
historical  basis  to  sastain  their  position.  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  any  evidence  to  indicate  that  the  unrestricted  sa'e  by 
private  persons  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  was  at  any 
tim.e  an  essential  part  of  our  neutrality  policy. 

Nor  can  I  find  any  evidence  to  indicate  that  our  arms  em- 
bargo departs  in  the  least  from  the  international  law  and 
custom  as  it  exists  today. 

On  the  contrary,  there  is  an  abundance  of  proof  to  .'^how 
that  our  arms  embargo  is  not  in  disharmony  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality  as  laid  down  by  Washington  and  practiced 
since  his  time  until  1917.  and  that  it  is  in  complete  harmony 
with  the  more  advanced  principles  of  neutrality  throughout 
the  world. 

The  first  Embargo  Act  passed  in  the  United  States  was  that 
of  May  22,  1794.  It  provided  for  the  prohibition  of  export  of 
arms  and  ammunition  for  a  period  of  1  year. 

June  14.  1797.  substantially  the  same  arms-embarro  provi- 
sion as  that  contained  in  the  1794  act  was  made  into  law  for 
a  "limited  time  *  •  •  for  encouraging  the  im.pcrtation 
thereof." 

Again.  April  1798,  the  same  provision  was  reenact'^d  into 
law  "for  1  year  from  and  after  the  present  session  of  Con- 
gress." 

During  the  administrations  of  Washington,  Adams,  ar.d 
Jefferson  several  embargo  acts  were  passed,  some  embargoing 
shipm.ents  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  some  restricting 
all  commercial  intercourse. 

I  shall  not  discuss  the  significance  of  these  acts  except  to 
mention  that  they  were  intended  to  combat  the  depredations 
the  English  and  French  were  carrying  on  against  our  trade 
and  also  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  foreign  wars. 

Certain  it  is  they  were  not  a  leading  cause  of  the  War  of 
1812,  as  has  been  alleged. 

March  10.  1838.  an  act  was  jiassed  covering  a  period  of  2 
years  forbidding  the  exportation  of  arms  where  there  was 


reason  to  believe  such  m.ight  be  used  in  a  war  within  the  terri- 
tory or  district  or  people  conterminous  with  the  United  States. 
April  22.  1898,  there  v/as  passed  a  joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
the  export  of  coal  or  other  material  u.sed  in  war  from  any 
seaport  of  the  United  States,  which  provided: 

The  Pre-sldent  is  hereby  authorized,  in  his  discretion  »  •  • 
to  prohibit  the  exprrt  cf  coal  or  other  material  used  in  war  from 
any  c^caport  of  the  United  States.     •     •      • 

This  resolution  was  amended  March  14,  1912,  which  pro- 
vided: 

Whrnevcr  the  President  shall  find  that  in  any  American  country 
conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist  which  arc  promoted  by  the 
use  of  arms  or  m.unitlon.s  of  war  procured  from  the  United  State.=, 
and  f-hall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unla^A-ful  to  export 
except  under  such  limitations  •  •  •  miy  arms  or  munitions 
cf  war.      •      •      • 

This  resolution  was  extended  and  reenacted  January  31, 
1922.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  law  of  1898  remained 
on  the  statute  books  until  1912.  Here  was  a  period  of  14 
years  when  we  had  a  law  that  permitted  a  com.plete  embargo 
on  arms  to  belligerents.  The  language  of  that  act  was  far 
more  embracing  in  its  scope  than  that  of  the  present  embargo 
law. 

May  28.  1934.  a  joint  resolution  was  passed  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  arms  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  their  conflict  over 
the  Chaco. 

Then  came  the  successive  Embargo  Acts  of  1935.  1936.  and 
1937.  Also  the  act  and  proclamations  against  selling  arms  to 
Spain  in  1937,  and  the  sanctions — though  this  word  might  be 
objectionable  to  some — against  Italy  in  1935. 

In  addition,  it  should  be  mentioned  the  proclamations  that 
were  issued  against  exports  of  arms  to  China  in  1922  and 
Cuba  in  1924. 

True,  the  McKinley  Arms  Embargo  Act  of  1898  was  dis- 
cretionary, rarely  invoked,  and  then  only  in  a  limited  way, 
as  was  the  case  with  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1905  and 
Mexico  in  1919  and  1921.  It  may  be  argued  that  the  act  of 
1898  was  not  passed  as  a  neutrality  measure,  but  the  fact 
that  it  could  have  been  so  used  places  it  in  the  classification 
of  our  neutrality  legislation.  The  effect  upon  the  sale  of  arms 
is  the  same  regardless  of  the  purpose  for  which  an  embargo 
is  placed. 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  President  Grant,  in  his 
neutrality  proclamation  during  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  is- 
.'Ufd  an  order  prohibiting  our  ships  from  carrying  arms  and 
munitions  and  other  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerents. 

Including  the  recent  5  years  that  we  have  had  the  arms 
and  munitions  embargo  and  the  period  from  1898  to  1912.  we 
have  had  a  fairly  complete  arms  embargo  for  nearly  20  years. 
Over  a  period  of  an  additional  24  years  we  have  had  what 
may  be  called  a  selective  arms  embargo,  such  as  that  against 
China  in  1922.  To  which  add  the  several  years  that  the  em- 
bargoes of  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  in  effect,  and  it  is 
seen  that  in  all  we  have  had  an  arms  and  munitions  embargo 
of  some  sort  and  in  some  degree  for  about  one-third  of  the  life 
of  our  Nation. 

Those  who  favor  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  who 
bare  so  m.uch  of  their  argument  on  our  historic  neutrality 
policy,  should  be  a  little  more  explicit.  They  should  tell  us 
what  they  mean  when  they  say  this  policy  has  been  to  per- 
mit individual  citizens,  while  our  Nation  is  neutral,  to  freely 
sell  arms  to  belligerents,  and  in  what  respects  this  practice 
has  been  an  essential  part  of  our  neutrality  policy.  Surely 
a  foreign  policy  that  is  as  vital  to  the  welfare  of  our  Nation 
as  it  is  claimed  the  free  sale  of  arms  to  belligerents  is,  should 
have  received  more  attention  and  care  than  apparently  has 
been  manifested  by  som.e  of  our  statesmen  in  times  gone  by. 
Does  it  not  appear  from  the  serious  inteiTuptions  and  sus- 
pensions that  this  policy  has  suffered  it  may  after  all  not 
have  the  intrinsic  merit  we  have  been  led  to  believe  it  has? 
Certainly,  when  the  statutes  themselves  provide  for  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  export  of  munitions  of  war,  as  heretofore 
shown,  there  m.ust  be  doubt  as  to  the  validity  of  their  argu- 
ment. 


Just  how  can  Washington's  policy  of  neutrality  be  linked  up 
with  the  program  of  the  repealists?  Where  or  when  did  he 
ever  do  anything,  say  anything,  or  even  remotely  hint  at  any- 
thing to  indicate  that  the  refusal  of  our  Nation  to  permit  our 
citizens  to  sell  war  supplies  to  a  belligerent  would  jeopardize 
our  neutrality? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
making  an  interesting  and  informative  address.  I  wonder  if 
he  has  given  attention,  in  speaking  of  the  Hague  Convention 
in  1907,  to  the  section  in  regard  to  naval  category.  If  I 
remember  correctly,  there  is  a  section  in  that  which,  despite 
the  section  which  the  gentleman  has  just  quoted,  provides 
specifically  that  neutrals  shall  take  care  that  no  ship  shall 
depart  from  their  jurisdiction  that  may  be  utilized  in  any  way 
by  a  belligerent  to  engage  in  hostile  operations  against  a 
nation  with  whom  the  nation  permitting  the  departure  is  at 
peace.  So  that  in  that  instance  the  Hague  Convention  puts 
a  ban  on  the  delivery  or  permitting  the  delivery  of  battleships 
or  vessels  to  belligerents. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  am  very  glad  to  have  that  contri- 
bution. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Yes. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  understand  the  gentleman  has  made 
considerable  research  into  this  matter.  Let  me  ask  the  gen- 
tleman this  question.  Has  the  gentleman  found  in  that 
research  any  previous  occasion  when  any  neutral  nation 
enacted  into  legislation  rules  or  laws  establishing  zones  on  the 
ocean,  such  as  from  parallel  30  south  In  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
and  giving  the  neutral  nation  a  right  by  law  to  trade  with  a 
belligerent  and  carry  war  material?  Has  the  gentleman 
found  any  such  thing  in  his  research? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  In  answer  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  would  say  that  I  have  not  made  any  study  of  that 
particular  question. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Yes.  I 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Has  the  gentleman  in  his  inter- 
esting study  of  the  liistory  of  this  legislation  reached  the  same 
conclusion  that  I  have — that  this  law  is  a  law  today  largely 
as  a  result  of  the  activities  of  the  Nye  committee  investigating 
the  activities  in  lobbying  of  the  munitions  industry,  which 
disclosed  that  there  was  lobbying  which  prevented  the  enact- 
ment of  embargo  legislation  during  the  1920's  and  lobbying 
against  the  so-called  activities  of  Hoover  and  his  "cookie 
pushers"  in  the  disarmament  conference  in  Geneva;  and  that 
those  disclosures  so  shocked  the  Nation  that  this  legislation 
was  the  result  of  a  imited  public  opinion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  her 
contribution. 

It  appears  to  me,  therefore,  that  the  advocates  for  repeal, 
in  basing  their  claims  upon  the  policy  of  neutrality  of  Wash- 
ington, as  well  as  that  practiced  since  his  time,  or  up  to  1917. 
fail  altogether  in  supplying  any  proof  for  their  contention. 

Now.  let  us  see  what  so-called  international  law  says  about 
the  rights  and  duties  of  neutrals  with  respect  to  selling  arms 
to  belligerents.  Formally  it  has  said  very  little.  Article  7  of 
the  Hague  Convention  of  1907  reads: 

A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit, 
for  the  use  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunition,  or.  in  gen- 
eral, of  anyiiiing  which  could  be  of  use  to  any  array  or  fleet. 

Note  particularly  it  says  "the  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to 
prevent,"  and  so  forth.    We  shall  later  return  to  this  point. 

Much,  however,  has  been  done  by  the  nations  to  develop  the 
principle  of  embargoing  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  as 
an  instrument  of  neutrality.  There  has  developed  in  the  last 
century  and  a  half  an  immense  body  of  international  custom 
of  embargoing  war  material  to  nations  at  war.    This  has 
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evolved  entirely  from  the  great  service  this  restriction  renders 
to  tl^»'  '.auso  cf  neutrality. 

In  tile  war  between  France  and  England  in  1803,  the  Aui- 
trian  monarch  issued  a  dtcrce — 

forb!(idir.B;  all  cur  subjects,  who  are  navigators  and  m  Tchants,  to 
trui.jport.   fir   i!-.<.-   powers  at   war.     •      •      •     caniicns.   moriars.   or 
»i:q'.:el>UJL-s.  pislcis.  bomt  s.  crenades.  bullet.s,  guns.  g\mfl;:;!s.  lu.f:^ 
powdf^r.  sal'^pt f-r.  rulJur,  pikes,  swords,  sword  belts,  cunrldge  boxes, 
sadolcs,  ar.d  bridu-b. 

When  [he  Crimean  War  in  1854  broke  cut.  Austria  issued 
orders  prohibiting  her  merchantmen  from  carryin«?  contra- 
band of  war,  and  also  forbidding  the  export  oi  arms  and 
ammunition  over  the  Austrian  frontier  to  the  Rtissian  and 
Ottoman  State.s. 

As  a  neutral  again  in  1870,  during  the  Pranco-Pnissian  War. 

she  i.ssued  a  complete  arms  embargo.     T'ne  decree  read  as 

follows: 

It  IS  forbidden  to  supply  tho.<'e  powers  with  articles  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  general  law  of  nations,     •     •      •     are  contraband. 

Brazil   in    1914   prohibited   the   exportation   of   arms   and 
ammunition  of  war  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay  in  1933  in  the   i 
Chaco  db-pute;  to  Spain  and  Chile  in  their  war  in  1866;  to  j 
the  belligerents  in  the  Spanish-American  War.  • 

Grea'  Britain  passed  the  Customs  and  Consolidation  Act, 

1853,  wherein  it  is — 

derlarpd  and  en.irtcd  as  follows: 

The  icU.  wmi;  grod--  may,  by  proclnraatlon  cr  order  of  council,  be 
pn  hibitfd  either  to  be  exported  or  carried  coastwise:  Arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  gunpowder,  military  and  na%iU  stores,  and  anv  urtlcles 
which  Htr  Majebty  thai!  judjje  capwble  of  being  converted  Into  or 
m.idi'  useful  in  increa:.!ng  the  quantity  of  military  cr  naval  stores, 
prrvisicijs  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  a.-;  food  by  man. 

Under  this  act  it  was  decreed  In  1861  to  prohibit  the  expor- 
tation of  "all  gunpowder,  saltpeter,  nitrate  of  soda  and  brim- 
stone, aims,  ammunition,  military  stores,  lead." 

In  1931  she  i.^sued  an  order  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
weapons  and  munitions  of  war  of  practically  every  dcscrip- 
tie.n  In  1937  the  chemicals  that  can  be  used  in  warfare 
wore  added  to  the  L-t. 

In  the  war  between  Au.stria  and  Prance  and  Sardinia,  in 
1859,  England  foibado  her  subjects  carrying  contraband  to 
the  beilig^'i'cnts. 

In  her  neutrality  proclamation  in  the  Civil  War  in  1861 
England  prohibited  h^r  iubjcct-s  from  "carrying  arms,  mili- 
tary stores  •  •  •  cr  contraband  of  war,"  and  repeated 
the  same  during  the  Franco -Prussian  War. 

Ai  far  back  as  1825  Britain,  by  order  of  council,  prohibited 
the  exportation  of  munitions.  In  that  order  is  mentioned  a 
long  h.>t  of  the  articles  that  come  under  the  decree. 

She  placed  an  embargo  on  arms  to  Spain  in  1936.  She 
prohibited  her  ships  from  carrying  war  materials  to  Uruguay 
and  Paraguay  and  Brazil  during  their  hostilities  In  1865;  and 
to  Russia  and  Japan  during  their  conflict  in  1904. 

Denmark  in  a  royal  order  regulating  the  conduct  and  defin- 
ing the  obhgations  of  merchants  and  marines  in  time  of  war 
between  maritime  powers.  May  4,  1803,  said: 

Since  according  to  the  generally  accepted  principles  the  sub)ects 
of  a  neutral  power  cannot  be  permitted  to  transport  in  their  vessels 
goods  that  would  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  If  they  were 
destined  for  the  ports  of  a  beUigerent  power  or  If  they  belonged  to 
lis  subjects. 

The  following  articles  were  decreed  to  be  contraband: 

Cannons,  mortars,  arms  of  all  kinds,  pistols,  bombs,  gren.-ides. 
bullets,  balls,  guns,  gtinflints.  fuzes,  powder,  saltpeter,  sulfur,  brei'St- 
pla'es.  pilies.  sworua,  swordbelLs,  cartridge  boxes,  saddles,  and 
bridles. 

Denmark  has  issued  numerous  proclamations  cf  a  similar 
nature — in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  in  1877;  in  the  Russo- 
Japanese  War  in  1904;  in  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870; 
in  the  Spanish- American  War  in  1898;  in  the  World  War  in 
1915;  and  in  a  number  of  other  wars. 

Germany,  in  1854,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Crimean  War, 
embargoed  all  war  supplies  to  belligerent  powers.  She  issued 
another  decree  forbidding  her  maritime  merchants  to  supply 
any  articles  of  contraband  to  the  belligerents  in  1781;  another 
forbidding  the  export  of  arms  to  Russia  in  1920. 


Japan  pioliibited  Japanese  vessels  from  carrying  arms  or 
munitions  of  war  to  the  hostile  partie.^  in  the  Fianco-Prus- 
sian  War. 

The  Netherlands  passed  an  act  in  1914  which  provided: 

In  ca.se  cf  war  or  threat  of  war.  we  shall  have  power  to  prohibit 
alio^iilier  or  to  restrict  tli."  -expcrtation  cf  nee  h.-.ary  coa-miodilics. 

Exportation  cf  arms,  ammunition,  and  so  forth,  to  bellig- 
erents wa?  forbidden  in  the  Spanish-American  War, 

The  Netherlands  prohibited  export.it'.on  ol  arms  and  muni- 
tions durin?  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  Sl.e  iK'^ued  similar 
decrec^  in  the  Spam,  h-American  War,  World  War,  Ru-^so- 
Turki.^h  War  in  1877,  Russo-Japanese  War,  Italo-Turkish 
War  in  1911.  She  forbade  carrying  of  contraband  to  bellig- 
erents in  the  Crimean  War.  which  the  decree  said  was  In 
"contravention  to  the  obligations  imposed  on  neutral  powers 
by  international  law  to  export  ammunition  by  sea." 

Norway,  in  the  Royal  Ordinance  of  May  4,  1803.  said: 

Acrordir.g  to  thr  prlnc'.plrr,  eer.errilly  agreed  upon,  the  subject.? 
of  neutral  (""nernments  are  not  permitted  to  h;\ve  eoods  on  board 
which  are  con'^idered  as  contraband  of  war  destined  for  or  belong- 
ing t<.  the  be.ligLTeni  powtrs  or  their  subjecib— 

The  articles  considered  as  contraband  of  war  are   then 

specified — 

nor  shall  It  be  lan-ful  for  the  owner  or  ma,-ter  of  any  vessel  to  let 
it  be  used  for  transport  of  •  •  •  arms  or  ammunition  of  any 
descr.ptiOM 

In  the  Crimean  War.  Franco-Prussian  War.  Russo-Turki.'-h 
War,  and  Russo-Japanese  War,  Norwav  placed  similar  restric- 
tions. The  sale  of  every  article  of  contraband  was  forbidden 
in  the  Franco-Prussian  War. 

Spain  during  our  Civil  War  prohibited  the  "transportation 
of  effects  of  war  for  belligerents."  She  did  the  same  in  1870 
during  the  Fianeo-Prussi^n  Wnr. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cooper).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Smith  1  is  making  a  notable  con- 
tribution to  the  discussion  of  neutrality,  for  which  I  think 
the  ConRTcs.*;  and  the  country  owe  him  a  debt  of  gratitude, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  time  be  extended  for  10 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentlemin  from  Indi- 
ana a.sks  unanimous  consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  be  extended  for  10  minutes.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Sweden  in  a  decree  in  1800  stated: 

Swedish  ships  desMned  for  ports  of  a  bellleerent  power  mu.'^t. 
with  the  utmc^t  care  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  avoid 
carrying  contraband — 

The  same  then  defines  a  long  list  cf  contraband  articles. 
I       In  1804  she  issued  a  regulatory  order,  as  follows: 

I        All   OUT   subjects   in    general    are    forbidden,    under    the    strictest 
I    accountability    and    inevitable    penalties    for    violators,    to    engage 
In  contraband   trade  with  the  subjects  of  any  of   the  belligej-ent 
I    powers;   and  It  is  likewise  forbidden,  under   similar  accountability 
and  penalties,  the  commanders  cf  our  warships  and  the  captains 
of  Swedish  merchant  slups  bound  for  a  port  belonging  to  or  sub- 
ject to  either  of  the  nations  at  war,  to  lead,  to  have,  or  to  conceal 
on  boeid  any  contraband  of  war;   and  in  order  to  avoid  any  am- 
biguity  or    nusunden^tanding    as   to    what    is   prrpcrly    to   be    con- 
sidered contraband  of  this  nature,  we  declare  that  nothing  but  the 
'    foUowlng  poods  shall  be  included  under  this  head:   Cannons,  mor- 
I    tars,  firearms,  pistols,   bombs,  grenades,   bullets  of  ail  kinds,  ^vius, 
gunflints,    fuzes,    powder,    taltpeter.    sulphur,    breastplates.    p»Kes, 
'    swcrds.  sword  belts,  cartridge  boxes,  saddles,  and  bridles. 

In  a  Notification  of  Principle  of  Neutrality,  in  the  Crimean 
War  m  1854,  she  issued  the  following: 

Sec.  5,  All  kinds  of  goods,  even  such  as  belong  to  belligerents, 
may  be  carried  in  Sweui.^h  tih^po  as  neutral,  except  contraband  of 
war:  by  which  are  uv.d'rst<X)d.  cannon-^,  ni>irtars,  all  k.nds  cf  nrms, 
bombs,  grenades,  balls,  flints,  linstock*,  gunpowder.  sr.lt{ieter,  sul- 
fur, cuirasses,  pikes,  belts,  car- touch -lx)X'^s,  saddles,  bndles,  and 
all  other  manufactures  (tiUverkningar )  Immediately  applicable  to 
warlike  purposes. 

Src  6,  Swedish  sc<\  captains  are  forbidden  to  carry  articles  con- 
traband of  war.  for  any  belligerent  ptiwer 

Sec  7,  Vessels  belonging  to  belligerents  may  bring  Into,  or  take 
away  from  Swedish  harb>;r.';,  any  and  every  kind  cf  ?(  cd;>  providid 
1  they  are  permitted  by  the  tariff,  and  always  excepting  such  as  are 
contraband  of  w&r. 
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In  1904  she  issued  an  order  prohibiting  her  ships  carrying 
contraband. 

In  1933  and  1935  she  issued  a  decree  forbidding  the  exporta- 
tion of  arms  and  ammunition. 

A  proclamation  was  issued  In  the  Sardinian  War  in  1859 
prohibiting  Swedish  ships  from  carrying  contraband. 

Switzerland  by  an  ordinance,  August  4,  1914,  forbade  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  munitions,  and  all  military  material. 

In  1859  Switzerland,  under  article  90.  section  9.  of  the  Fed- 
eral Constitution  and  the  decree  of  the  Federal  Assem.bly  of 
May  5,  1859,  prohibited  exportation  of  munitions  of  all  kinds 
across  the  Swiss-Italian  border. 

Undc  the  same  authority,  in  1866,  exportation  of  war  mate- 
rial to  belligerents  was  forbidden. 

In  1870  the  Swiss  Government  reminded  its  citizens  that 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  belligerents  was  forbidden  by  law. 

Belgium  in  1870  prohibited  exports  of  all  war  materials  to 
the  belligerents. 

I  have  given  you  some  of  the  important  laws  and  decrees 
of  most  of  the  states  relating  to  the  prohibition  by  a  neutral 
ration  of  the  sale,  exportation,  and  transportation  of  material 
u.sed  for  war  purposes  to  belligerents. 

This  work  of  Dcak  and  Jessup,  from  which  I  have  taken  all 
the  material  for  this  discussion,  shows  there  are  more  than 
160  such  acts  and  ordinances  that  have  been  put  into  opera- 
tion in  the  last  150  years.  The  thing  that  strikes  one  most 
forcibly  in  studying  this  work,  is  the  preponderance  of  evi- 
dence that  the  nations  of  the  world  are  generally  agreed  to 
the  absolute  need  of  an  arms  embargo  as  one  of  the  first 
requisites  of  strict  neutrality.  Indeed,  I  think  it  may  now  be 
safely  stated  that  one  cf  the  prime  essentials  of  self-preserva- 
tion of  any  nation  is  the  complete  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
muntions  of  war  to  belligerents.  The  Baltic  states  and 
Switzerland  have,  in  my  opinion,  firmly  and  conclusively  dem- 
onstrated this  principle.  How  long  could  any  one  of  them 
stay  neutral  if  it  sold  implements  cf  war  to  one  or  both  bellig- 
erents?    Hardly  overnight. 

On  September  28,  1939,  there  appeared  in  the  Washington 

Star  a  news  item,  which  stated:  | 

Scandinavian  and  Baltic  States  barred  war  materials  to 
belligerents 

"Let  us  return  to  International  law."  say  those  who  urge 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  rest  their  case  there. 

Just  what  international  law  or  custom  do  the  proponents 
of  repeal  refer  to?  Whose  international  custom  is  it  to  which 
they  would  have  us  appeal  for  our  rights  to  sell  munitions  of 
war  to  belligerents? 

Is  it  the  international  law  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark, 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzerlartd.  who,  as  neutrals 
for  many  years,  have  more  and  more  made  it  a  practice  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  to  belligerents?  Even  the  belliger- 
ents have  come  to  respect  this  custom,  and  concede  that  it  is 
the  natural  right  of  those  neutral  nations  to  prohibit  the  sale 
cf  arms  to  them.  Is  it  this  recognition  that  the  repealists 
appeal  to  to  substantiate  their  claim  that  international 
custom  sanctions  the  sale  of  arms  by  a  neutral  to  belligerents? 

Mr.  HARE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HARE.  I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
to  the  gentleman's  historical  references,  but  I  obtained  a 
different  viewpoint  from  that  which  the  gentleman  is  now 
expressing,  from  the  quotations.  I  got  the  idea  that  the  laws 
referred  to  by  the  various  countries  were  prohibiting  exporta- 
tion of  munitions  of  war  to  warring  nations  by  their  own 
ships,  and  no  reference  was  being  made  to  the  sale  of  those 
commodities  to  belligerent  nations.  Is  there  not  a  distinc- 
tion to  be  made  between  a  law  prohibiting  exportation  by 
ships  of  a  country  and  one  prohibiting  the  sale  of  munitions 
to  a  belligerent  nation? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Where  the  word  "exportation"  is 
used  without  reference  to  ships,  I  think  it  means  the  exporta- 
tion of  all  armaments  by  any  means. 

Mr.  HARE.  I  obtained  the  impression  from  a  reading  of 
those  quotations,  to  which  you  have  referred,  that  they  re- 
ferred to  the  exportation  of  those  munitions  of  war  by  ships 
of  those  neutral  nations,  and  not  prohibiting  the  sale. 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman  did  not  listen  very 
well  to  my  dissertation,  because  it  is  stated  plainly  "the  em- 
bargoing of  arms." 

Mr.  HARE.  The  embargoing  of  arms  by  the  ships  of  that 
nation,  but  not  placing  an  embargo  on  the  sale. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  did  not  say  that,  and  the  text  will 
.show  I  did  not  say  that,  and  this  work  does  not  say  that, 
and  it  does  not  exist. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio, 
yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.     I 
man. 

Mr.  VORYS  cf  Ohio.    Is  it  not  true  that  our  Embargo  Act 
uses  the  words  that  "it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  or  attempt 
to  export."  and  those  words  in  themselves  are  sufiBcient  to 
prevent  sale  at  all  to  belligerents? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  HARE.  I  am  trying  to  bring  out  whether  there  Is  a 
distinction  or  difference  between  passing  a  law  preventing 
exportation  and  one  prohibiting  sale.  If  we  export,  that 
means  that  we  take  the  initiative  and  take  the  liability  and 
responsibility  of  delivery,  but  a  law  against  the  sale  would 
have  an  entirely'  different  meaning. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  There  are  many  instances  where  that 
difference  is  stated  in  this  work. 

Mr.  HARE.  I  did  not  mean  to  create  an  argument,  but  I 
just  wanted  to  see  if  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  obtained  the 
same  viewpoint  that  I  did  from  a  reading  of  his  quotations. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    You  may  have  it  both  ways,  because 
there  are  acts  which  apply  both  ways. 
Mr.  HARE.     I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Do  I  understand  those  two  volumes 
from  which  the  gentleman  is  quoting  were  prepared  by  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  International  Peace? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  This  is  an  advance  copy  of  A  Collec- 
tion of  Neutrality  Laws,  Regulations,  and  Treaties  of  Various 
Countries,  edited  by  Francis  Deak  and  Philip  C.  Jessup,  re- 
search in  international  law  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty 
of  the  Harv'ard  Law  School,  published  by  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  International  Peace. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Does  the  gentleman  think  that  that 
great  force  for  peace  would  prepare  a  study  of  that  kind 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  Indicating  that  shipowners  could 
not  carry  implements  of  war?    Would  they  go  to  the  expense 
and  cut  down  their  own  dignity  by  putting  out  such  a  study,  In 
your  opinion? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  do  not  believe  so. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SOUTH.    The  gentleman's  disccurse  Is  Indeed  very 
interesting.    However,  I  am  not  sure  whether  It  is  conducive 
to  the  opinion  that  embargo  legislation  has  been  a  success.    I 
wonder  If  it  does  not  indicate  the  contrary.    More  than  200 
laws  of  various  types  have  been  referred  to  by  the  gentleman, 
and  yet  today,  after  having  had  embargo  and  having  repealed 
it  or  having  permitted  it  to  expire,  as  was  done  in  those  differ- 
ent cases,  the  gentleman  cannot  today  tell  us  of  one  im- 
portant world  power  that  undertakes  now  to  enforce  the 
kind  of  embargo  that  we  have  in  this  coimtry,  can  he? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  can  name  more  than  one. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Important  world  powers. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  Nor- 
way, and  Denmark. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Of  course  I  said  "important  world  powers." 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    The  gentleman  does  not  consider 
those  important  world  powers? 

Mr.  SOUTH.  Well,  does  not  the  fact  that  so  many  nations 
have  tried  and  abandoned  the  law,  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  perhaps  after  all  it  has  not  been  a  success,  and,  there- 
fore, the  nations  that  have  tried  it  have  abandoned  it? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  know  of  no  nation  that  has  tried  It 
and  abandoned  it. 
Mr.  SOUTH.    Have  we  not  done  that  ourselves? 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Except  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: or  tried  to  abandon  it. 

Mr  SOUTH.  W.l!.  the  gentleman  named  England  and 
various  -sfal'^s  that  had  embargoes  at  different  times. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oh;o.  But  they  have  not  considered  it  a 
fiiilurp.  nor  have  they  repealed  their  embargo  laws. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Weil,  do  they  have  it  now? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.     \\s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gf-ntleman  have  5  adduional  minutes.  He  is  making  a 
very  important  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  invites  attention 
to  the  fact  thai  there  are  several  other  special  orders. 

I.s  thrre  obj'Ction  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 

York  I  Mr.  ReedI. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  just  wanted  to  point  out  in 
connection  with  these  laws  and  their  enforcement  the  fact 
that  Norway  and  Sweden  have  had  peace  for  at  least  100 
years;  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  point  to  any  two  countries 
where  they  have  dene  more  along  the  lines  of  social  legisla- 
tion for  their  people  than  these  two  countries.  You  carmot 
find  anywhere  in  thf  world  anything  in  the  nature  of  legis- 
lation tliat  tends  to  lift  the  people  to  a  higher  level,  a  higher 
.st<indard  of  living,  than  you  will  find  in  Uiese  countries.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  they  have  enforced  their  neutrality, 
they  have  been  at  peace  for  100  years  and  where  most  na- 
tions have  spent  their  money  in  war  these  two  countries  have 
spent  theirs  in  improving  the  standard  of  living  of  their 
peoples. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
tribuUon.  The  neutrals  themselves  outside  the  Scandinavian 
states  and  Switzerland,  even  the  big  ones,  the  bully  ones 
have  come  to  fully  recognize  and  respect  the  custom  and  the 
right  of  the  former  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  munitions  as  an 
Instrument  for  maintaining  neutrality  for  their  self-preser- 
vation.  Is  it  this  recognition  and  respect  they  refer  to  as  the 
international  law  that  proscribes  our  arms  embargo?  We 
have  seen  that  many,  many  arms  embargo  acts  and  ordi- 
nances have  been  passed  and  put  into  operation  during  the 
last  century  and  a  half  by  nearly  all  the  nations  of  the  world 
as  neutrals.  We  know  of  no  serious  challenge  by  any  nation 
or  group  of  nations  to  the  right  of  any  one  of  the  numerous 
countries  that  have  placed  prolxibitions  on  the  sale  of  arms 
as  an  instrument  of  neutrality.  Is  it  this  complete  and  uni- 
versally recognized  right  that  the  proponents  for  the  repeal 
call  international  law.  and  that  gives  sanction  to  their  claims? 

Certainly  the  great  body  of  custom  of  neutral  nations  to 
prohibit  the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents,  and  the 
universal  recognition  by  all  the  nations  and  even  the  belliger- 
ents themselves,  of  the  right  of  resorting  to  such  prohibition, 
settles  at  least  one  practical  question  for  us  now,  namely,  that 
-  we  as  a  neutral,  have  the  unchaUengeable  right  to  the  use  of 
•  the  sums  embargo  as  a  means  of  neutrality  to  prLserve  our 
own  Interests.  To  deny  this  Is  to  deny  our  right  to  sover- 
eignty. 

The  only  question  that  remains  Is  whether  there  exists  real 
justification  for  us  as  a  neutral  natior\,  to  sell  armaments  to 
the  belligerents. 

I  mentioned  some  time  back  article  7  of  the  Hague  Con- 
vention of  1907.    I  shaU  read  it  again — 

A  r.eutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit. 
for  the  use  cf  eithrr  belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunlticn.  or.  In  general, 
ot  anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  any  army  or  fleet. 

Does  that  sound  like  a  recognition  of  any  right? 
A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prohibit — 

Is  It  possible  to  put  any  other  construction  upon  this  phrase 
than  that  while  it  is  not  prohibited  for  a  neutral  power  to  sell 


arms  to  belligerents  there  is  just  enough  wrong  about  it  that 
it  should  not  be  done? 

We  have  not  forgotten  the  stoiT  about  the  Hrsslan  sol- 
diers England  biouRhr  over  here  to  flpht  us  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary War.  All  of  our  children  have  ever  since  b'^en 
taught  the  horror  of  nations  hiring  out.  for  money,  their 
soldiers  to  fight  other  people's  wars.  Ytt  wt-  should  be 
reminded  that  this  was  at  that  time  a  common  practice.  In 
Neutrality  and  Peace,  by  Nicolos  Politis,  we  read: 

So  matters  stood  during  the  seventeenth  and  elghteenih  ccn- 
turie.s.  Henry  IV  permitted  whole  regiments  of  his  nrmy  to 
go  into  the  service  cf  the  United  Provinces.  In  1630  Cliurlcs  I 
of  England,  fniirtly  at  peace  with  the  Emporcr.  allowed  the 
Marquis  cf  HamUton  to  put  a  body  of  6.000  nu-n  at  the  dispo-.al 
of  Gustavu^  Adolphus.  for  use  in  his  expedition  into  Germany, 
He  even  furnished  him  with  important  pecuniary  subsidies  Tho 
court  of  Vienna  protested  to  London,  but  not  very  msustently, 
because  since  they  were  tolerated  equally  in  behn'.f  of  both  ad- 
versaries, levies  of  troops  were  not  conaidered  as  acts  contra;/ 
to  neutrality 

Such  was  the  general  practice  of  that  period  It  l-s  explained 
by  the  character  of  the  wars  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centiirles  which  did  not  favor  the  development  cf  neutral  duties. 

The  entire  world  has  long  ago  placed  its  final  stamp  of 
condemnation  upon  this  barbaric  practice.  I  am  certain  the 
same  fate  awaits  what  is  still  left  of  the  practice  of  neutrals 
selling  arms  to  belligerents. 

Though  most  unpleasant  to  admit,  it  appears  to  me  our 
country  is  trailing  far  in  the  rear  in  th^  march  of  the 
nations  toward  peace  throuph  the  prohibition  of  the  sale 
of  armaments  of  war  to  belligerents.  Whatever  may  have 
been  our  past  policy,  in  the  light  of  the  Biowine;  .^pntiment 
throughout  the  world,  we  are  forced  to  concede  the  incom- 
pafability  of  true  neutrality  and  the  .sale  of  war  supplies  to 
nations  engaged  in  conflict.     (Applause.) 

i  Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cooper  > .  Under  the  pre- 
vious order  of  the  House  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
HoiTMANl  is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 

LABO.R    LEGISLATION   AND   PREP.\REDNESS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  idle  to  some  of  us 
to  debate  this  qu2sLion  of  neutrality  if  the  prosi  gives  an 
accurate  account  of  v.hat  happened  in  the  other  Chamber 
of  the  Capitol  yesterday.  The  headlines  of  the  Washington 
Post  carry  the  information  that  Senators  Burke  and  White 
demand  that  we  aid  the  Allies — whoever  they  may  be — as  a 
matter  of  duty.  Here  is  the  headline:  "Burke.  White  urge 
open  aid  to  Allies  as  United  States  duty."  If  that  be  an 
accurate  statement  of  what  the  Senators  urge,  it  would  seem 
that  the  mask  is  off,  and  while  we  are  not  in  the  war  today 
we  may  expect  to  be  next  week  or  perhaps  a  little  later. 

We  all  know  that  the  President  is  preparing  for  war, 
whatever  may  be  his  intentions  about  putting  us  into  it. 
We  all  know  that  the  plan  for  a  draft — a  skeleton  plan  at 
lea.-t — has  been  outlined.  We  all  know  that  plans  for  tho 
mobilization  of  industry  and  war  resources  have  been  di-awn. 
This  being  true,  it  would  seem  as  though,  if  we  were  going 
into  war,  whether  we  wish  to  go  in  or  stay  out.  we  should 
back  up  the  President's  program.  It  would  be  better  if  he 
would  come  out  and  tell  us  flatly  and  frankly  whether  we 
are  going  in  or  whether  we  are  going  to  stay  out.  If  he  has 
such  a  plan,  and  we  know  he  has — that  is.  I  mean  a  plan  of 
preparedness — why  should  we  not  do  something  to  prevent 
Interference  with  that  plan?  As  was  stated  yesterday  on  the 
floor,  we  have  appropriated  millions  of  dollars — yes,  billions 
of  dollars — to  get  ready.  The  mominp  papers  carry  the 
Information  that  up  in  Detroit  some  55,000  men  are  out  of 
work  because  of  strikes  in  the  Chrysler  plants.  The  morn- 
ing papers  carry  the  information  that  over  in  Kenosha.  Wis., 
although  the  company  has  agreed  to  put  into  effect  the 
demand  for  an  increase  in  wages,  plants  are  closed.  The 
morn.ng  papers  carry  the  information  that  the  National 
Labor  Relations  Board  has  ordered  a  hearing  in  the  packing 
industry,  at  Armour's  in  Chicago.  Although  motor  plants 
may  be  making  automobiles  and  trucks  at  present  we  know 
that  motor,  bearing-production  plants,  and  the  meat  in- 
dustry are  essential  industries  and  that  we  must  have  them 


operating  at  fuH  capacity  If  we  are  adequately  to  prepare  for 
any  war  that  is  coming  or  even  if  we  are  to  help,  as  Senator 
Burke  and  Senator  White  stated  ye.sterday.  if  we  are  to  help 
cur  Allies — although,  of  course,  most  of  us  did  not  know  until 
today  that  we  had  any  Allies.  I  had  .supposed  from  the  debate 
that  has  taken  place  over  in  the  Senate  that  we  were  neutral 
and  that  we  were  trying  to  maintain  our  neutrality.  Ap- 
parently, however,  if  Senator  CL.^RK  was  right  in  what  he 
stated  yesterday  when  he  referred  to  a  speech  made  by  Mr. 
Johnson,  of  the  War  Department,  we  are  already  committed 
to  a  war. 

The  point  is  that  if  we  are  to  back  up  the  President  in  this 
program  of  preparedness,  if  we  are  to  back  him  up  in  thus 
plan  cf  a.^sisting  these  Allies  of  ours,  why  should  we  let  in- 
dustry be  stopped  even  for  a  day,  even  for  a  moment,  by  these 
unions?  Why  .should  we  refuse  here  and  now  to  take  up  and 
amend  the  Wacner  law?  Have  you  heard  about  that  before? 
That  is  the  thing  that  is  causing  the  trouble.  That  is  the 
thine  which,  according  to  the  American  Frderaiion  of  Labor, 
enables  the  C.  I.  O.  to  close  these  plants.  Now,  listen! 
Eis^hteen  times  the  Pres'dent  of  the  United  States  has  called 
on  John  L.  Lewis  to  do  something  to  make  peace  in  the  ranks 
cf  labor.  If  the  President  is  go.ng  to  help  Great  Britain  and 
France,  ha.s  he  been  helping  Lewis  to  disrupt  the  labor  or- 
ran,zaticn.s?  Is  that  what  he  has  been  at  the  last  few  years? 
If  he  has  not,  then  why  cannot  that  law  be  amended? 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.; 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  pcntleman's  time  may  be  extended  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  will  all  recall  that  some  of  us  in  the 
last  ses.sion  wanted  to  bring  that  Wanner  law  out  and  have 
It  amended.  You  all  recall  how  the  A.  F.  of  L.  in  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  committee  and  the  House  committee 
condemned  the  Labor  Board  because  of  its  partisan  activity. 
You  all  know  that  industry,  the  manufacturers,  the  men  who 
must  produce,  the  men  who  must  pay  the  wages,  said  that 
that  law  was  unfair. 

They  proved  that  the  law  was  unfair.  That  law  provided 
penalties  against  the  employers.  It  provided  for  no  penalties 
against  labor  racketeers  or  labor  organizers  who  were  inspired 
by  and  used  the  methods  of  Communists.  All  this  being 
true,  and  the  A.  F.  of  L.,  industry  at  large,  and  70  percent  of 
the  people  themselves,  as  shown  by  the  polls,  being  in  favor 
of  amendm.ent  of  that  law.  and  within  the  past  v.'eek  havins 
John  L.  Lewis'  statement  that  the  Board  is  partisan,  biased, 
and  prejudiced,  if  they  are  all  agreed  that  the  operation  of 
the  Board  is  improper,  its  activities  are  all  wTong,  that  it  is 
making  trouble,  that  the  law  needs  amendm.ent.  what  reason 
is  there  to  refuse  longer  in  this  special  session  to  bring  cut 
the  resolution  and  take  care  of  the  situation? 

The  papers  tell  us  today  that  Madam  Perkins  last  night 
sent  a  mediator  up  there  to  Detroit.  I  may  say  that  Michigan 
is  the  heart  of  this  industry  which  manufactures  motorcars, 
tiTJcks.  and  bearings.  You  stop  that  heart  through  these 
communistic  labor  organizations,  or  organizations  which  be- 
long to  the  C.  I.  O..  and  what  do  we  have?  Why  do  we 
permit  that?  | 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  Record  will  show  that  the 
great  mass  of  products  which  are  expected  to  be  shipped  from 
this  country  to  the  Allies,  to  which  the  gentleman  has  re- 
ferred, will  necessarily  consist  of  two  primary  parts — first, 
parts  for  airplanes;  and,  second,  parts  for  automobiles,  trucks, 
or  motorized  equipment.  If  the  automobile  industry  and  the 
airplane  industry  of  Detroit  and  Greater  Michigan,  we  will 
say.  is  to  be  thus  interfered  with,  what  chance  have  we  in 
this  country  to  prepare  ourselves  for  such  defense  as  we  may 
have  to  put  up.  to  say  nothing  about  furnishing  supplies  to 
the  Allies  after  the  new  neutrality  bill  has  been  put  into 
operation? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  manufacturer  of  airplanes  and  the 
manufacturer  of  trucks  and  motors  to  be  used  by  the  Army 


depend  absolutely  upon  the  operation  of  these  bearing  plants. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  that  is  the  industrial  zone  to  which 
the  gentleman  has  referred  where  the  strikes  are  now  in 
operation? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  This  Is  in  time  of  war.  The  Govern- 
ment has  full  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  the  whole  procedure 
is  be.ng  prevented  from  operating  by  these  strikes? 

Mr.  HOFTMAN.  There  is  no  question  about  this  state- 
ment: The  picket  line  around  the  Bohn  Aluminum  &  Brass 
Corporation  prevented  the  delivery  of  the  Navy's  own  cast- 
ings to  them,  and,  as  I  pointed  out,  they  manufacture  the 
bearings  for  a  special  type  of  airplane. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  After  they  had  been  processed  and 
made  ready  for  shipment? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  After  they  were  all  ready  for  delivery. 
Mind  you,  that  plant  was  on  strike  for  41  days.  Those  bear- 
ings were  all  ready  to  go  into  the  motors  which  were  ready 
to  be  put  into  this  special  type  of  airplane.  You  will  get  this 
information  officially  in  a  few  days  in  answer  to  the  resolu- 
tion I  offered  today;  yet  the  executive  department  of  the 
Government,  the  Labor  Department,  is  not  taking  effective 
steps  to  prevent  deliveries  being  delayed  or  to  prevent  strikes 
beini?  called.    We  sit  here  and  let  that  go  on. 

Now.  suppose  we  get  into  this  war  and  you  have  relatives, 
sons,  or  brothers  across  the  sea  whose  lives  and  safety  depend 
on  an  airplane  or  depend  upon  some  of  these  motortrucks  or 
some  of  this  mechanized  artillery.  Suppos;  they  are  relying 
on  those  for  their  protection  or  for  the  winning  of  the  war. 
They  turn  to  us  and  say.  "Why  do  you  fellows  stay  there  and 
let  those  things  go  on  as  they  are  going?"  I  am  sure  there  are 
men  right  on  the  floor  who  know  from  their  own  experience 
in  the  last  war  how  their  safety  overseas  was  endangered 
because  of  the  failure  of  the  people  at  hcm.e  to  get  mate- 
rials— guns,  ammunition,  supplies — which  they  needed. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  KOFPTVIAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  What  has  this  racketeer  Lewis  got  on  the 
adm.ini.^itration  that  it  does  not  do  something  about  the 
matter? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  not  one  of  the  inner  council  of  the 
administration.  The  gentleman  might  ask  Hugh  Johnson  or 
Ray  Clapper. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  It  has  been  suggested  that  somebody 
supped  at  the  labor  table. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Yes,  I  think  that  was  a  statement  made 
by  Mr.  Lewis.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  should 
get  a  return  for  the  $470,000  campaign  contribution — that  he 
ought  to  get  something  substantial. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  I  was  one  of  those  in  France 
during  the  late  unpleasantness  and  I  was  there  for  many 
months.  I  was  there  during  the  m^onths  when  the  men  in  the 
trenches,  Mr.  Speaker,  were  eagerly  looking  day  after  day  for 
some  evidence  that  would  show  that  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  had  been  spent  in  this  country  for  aircraft 
had  been  properly  spent.  That  sum  amounted  to  more  than 
$700,000,000,  and  we  did  not  put  a  single  fighting  plane  on 
the  front.  My  organization  went  overseas  armed  with  infe- 
rior rifles.  Our  artillery  regiments  were  aimed  with  French 
75's  and  British  guns,  largely. 

I  may  say  from  my  personal  experience  In  the  Spanish- 
American  War,  when  I  went  into  action  with  my  regiment  at 
Santiago,  we  were  pitted  against  high-powered  smokeless 
rifles  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  We  Americans  went  into 
ection  wath  the  same  model  rifle  that  was  used  by  the  veterans 
of  the  Civil  War  at  the  close  of  that  war.  The  caliber  of  the 
bullets  was  about  as  large  as  the  end  of  your  little  finger. 
We  used  black  powder  and  every  time  we  fired  a  shot  a  cloud 
of  smoke  showed  exactly  where  we  were. 

Today  even  our  Regular  Army  is  not  equipped  with  the  most 
eCBcient  arms.  We  have  not  enough  modem  rifles  to  arm  our 
Regular  service,  to  say  nothing  of  the  National  Guard,  the 
Reserves,  and  troops  we  must  have  in  time  of  trouble. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  come  that  the 
Congress  take  some  aclion  to  see  to  it  that  our  soldiers  are 
properly  equipped,  if  we  are  about  to  go  into  war,  which 
very  many  peopk'  high  in  the  service  of  the  United  States 
think  we  are  hoadcd  for  at  the  present  time,  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  it  is  about  time  the  Congress  take 
rome  action  that  w\\\  put  an  end  to  the  things  he  has  repeat- 
edly called  to  the  attention  of  the  House.    (Applause.) 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  There  you  have  it.  We  ought  to  learn  a 
few  things  frrm  the  experiences  of  the  past.  We  oupht  to 
draw  a  few  lessons  from  our  experiences  in  the  other  war. 
Th'^  gentleman  who  has  ju.'^t  spoken  and  who  served  so  hon- 
orably in  the  wars  he  mentioned  has  told  you  what  happened 
in  those  wars.  I  have  no  doubt  that  there  are  other  men  sit- 
ting here  who  can  tell  you  the  same  story.  If  these  fellow.s 
who  are  on  the  picket  linns  simply  l)ecause  they  want  to  com- 
pel all  workers  to  join  their  organizations,  and  who  hold  up 
the  delivery  of  parts  essential  for  the  preparation  of  cur  na- 
tional defense,  are  not  traitors,  I  ask  ycu.  what  are  they? 
Are  we  to  sit  here  and  fail  to  authorize  someone  to  r-o  up 
there  and  take  t^em  by  the  neck  and  shake  the  shoes  and  the 
shirt  s  off  and  the  teeth  out  of  their  heads?  I  Applause.  ] 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

PLr.MISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Wednesday  next,  October  18,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  or  REMARKS 

Mr.  FRIES.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald 
on  Sunday,  Octcbtr  8.  dealing  with  our  war  hysteria  and 
our  econ.ir.ic  ar.d  social  problems. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  ecntl- man  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEFAUVIiR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  twice.  Includ- 
ing in  one  extension  an  editorial  from  the  Chattanooga 
Times  of  Octob-:-r  10  and  in  the  other  an  article  from  the 
Chattancxjpa  Ncv.s  of  October  7. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  rbjcction. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and  include  therein 
three  short  editorials  from  the  Gaelic  American  on  the 
subject  of  neutrality. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRXSS  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  special 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
ScH.KFER]  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  requested  this 
tune  in  order  to  ask  the  distmguished  New  Deal  leader,  a 
nienibtr  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Johnson  i,  who  addressed  the  House  this 
ttftt^rnoon,  a  few  questions. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  (Mr.  Johnson!  admitted  that 
the  Congress  was  called  into  session  to  consider  neutrality 
legislation.  Notwithstanding  this  fact,  the  House  has  been 
adjourning  from  day  to  day  and  the  New  Deal  administration 
has  no'  seen  fit  to  bring  their  latest  neutrality  legislation 
before  the  House  for  full  consideration,  debate,  and  araend- 
n>'nt  The  M^mt>ers  of  the  House  have  as  much  responsi- 
bility with  reference  to  this  legislation  as  have  the  Members 
ol  the  St>nate. 

I  beheve  that  in  order  to  expedite  action  on  this  highly 
Important  and  controversial  legislation,  the  House  should  stop 


adjourning  for  3  and  4  days  at  a  time  and  end  these  1-  and 
2-hour  sessions  when  we  do  convene.  The  New  Deal  adminis- 
tration should  make  arrangem'^nts  to  bring  their  Bloom- 
Baruch  credit-and-carry  war-promotion  bill,  which  has  been 
clothed  in  the  robes  of  neutrality,  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se 
for  consideration,  discussion,  amendment,  and  a  vote.  I  feel 
confident  that  the  House  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  real 
neutrality  bill  cut  of  it. 

I  particularly  wanted  to  ask  our  distingui:hed  coll»^ar:u<3 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson!,  who  spcke  today, 
what  he  thought  about  the  recent  unneutral  warhk*^  utter- 
ances, promises,  and  pledges  of  our  New  Deal  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  Surmer  Welles.  The  gentleman  from  Tixas 
[Mr.  Johnson]  corrertly  stated  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  the  Senate  and  the  House,  the  duly  elect'^d 
representative  bodv  of  the  American  people,  who  will  have  to 
fight  and  suffer  and  die  and  pay  if  we  are  dragged  into  this 
new  World  War  in  Europe,  was  cal'ed  into  session  to  con  -ider 
and  enact  neutrality  Icfrislation. 

Notwithstanding  thi-  fact,  we  observe  in  the  headlinf^s  of 
the  papers  that  our  multimillionaire  New  Deal  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  at  an  assembly  in  Panama 
of  the  representatives  of  21  South.  Central,  and  North  .Amer- 
ican nations,  most  of  which  are  ruled  by  dictators,  announced 
alleged  neutrality  policies  for  the  United  States  which  are 
in  conflict  with  international  law  and  the  existing  law  of  the 
United  States.  Mr.  Welles,  without  authority  of  law.  pro- 
posed a  program  of  a  300-mile  neutral  zone  around  the 
Americas,  put  the  approval  of  our  country  on  his  proposal, 
and  promised  that  our  American  Navy  would  patrol  the  zone. 
Mr.  Welles  also  fail^  to  realize  that  Uncle  Sam's  Treasury  is 
almost  bankrupt.  In  order  to  obtain  support  for  his  pro- 
posal Mr.  Welles,  without  authority  of  law,  promised  that 
Uncle  Sam,  In  addition  to  patrolling  the  Welles  300-mile 
zone,  would  play  Santa  Claus  in  a  big  way  to  these  dictator- 
ships, most  of  which  now  owe,  and  have  refused  to  pay,  a 
total  of  almost  $2,000,000,000  to  American  investors  whose 
hard-earned  dollars  were  used  to  purchase  securities  issued 
by  these  debt-defaulting  countries  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions.    Mr.  Welles  said: 

I  am  authorized  to  state  that  the  United  States  Government 
wishes  to  cocpernfe  w.th  all  other  Amprican  rppiibli  ";  In  isiicii  cJTnrtg 
of  each  to  develop  the  resources  of  Its  country  along  sound  eccuomlc 
and  noncompetitive  lines.  When  desired  it  will  a.s.--;ft  In  niak.iig 
credit  available  to  ihein  throiiKh  the  services  and  facilities  of  a.';  pri- 
vately owned  banking  system  as  well  as  Its  Government -owned 
agencies  when  the  latter  have  funds  available  for  such  purposes. 

I  yield  now  for  any  New  Deal  leader  to  point  cut  under 
what  provisions  of  existing  law  the  New  Deal  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  Mr,  Welles,  has  authority  to  go  to  Panama,  to  a  con- 
ference of  21  nations,  most  of  which  are  dictatorships,  and 
promise  that  our  American  Navy  will  patrol  a  300-mile  Welles 
neutral  zone  aroiuid  the  entire  continents  of  North  and  South 
America,  the  Canadian  seacoast  excepted.  I  yield  now  and 
pause.    I  hear  no  reply. 

I  now  yield  for  any  responsible  New  Deal  leader  to  point  out 
a  provision  of  law  under  which  our  multimilbonalre,  sword- 
rattling  Under  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Welles,  has  authority 
to  go  to  Panama  and  promise  these  21  nations  that  Uncle 
Sam  wll  open  up  the  doors  of  the  Ftderal  Treasury  and  pour 
millions  of  dollars  out  to  nations  which  are  now  in  default 
to  American  investors  to  the  extent  of  almost  $2,000,000,000. 
I  yield  now  and  patuse  for  information.    I  hear  no  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  multimillionaire  New  Deal  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  is  truly  a  great  liberal,  as  most  ardent  new 
dealers  claim  to  be.  Yes;  a  great  liberal — hberal  with  other 
people's  money. 

Mr.  Welles  is  not  only  liberal  with  public  funds  which  our 
American  taxpayers  must  sweat  and  toil  to  produce  but  he  is 
also  exceedingly  litx^ral  when  he  promises  foreign  debt-de- 
faulting nations  that  savings  of  our  American  people,  which 
are  in  our  privately  owned  banking  system,  will  be  handed  to 
,   them. 

Mr.  Speakf^r,  while  I  am  on  the  floor  I  want  to  state  that  I 
am  going  to  oppose  to  my  last  breath  the  enactment  of  the 
Sol  Bloom-pamey  Baruch  credit-and-carry  war-promotion 


bll  which  the  New  Deal  has  clothed  in  rol^es  of  neutrality. 
Why  is  th"^  country  told  that  this  bill  is  a  cash-and-carry 
measure  v.-hen.  m  fact,  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision is  a  credit-and-carry  one.  The  New  Deal  is  certainly 
not  playine  fair  with  the  American  people  in  propagandizing 
their  Sol  Bloom-Barney  Baruch  credit-and-carry  war-pro- 
mot. on  bill  as  a  ca.5h-and-carry  neutrality  program. 

Do  the  Members  of  Congress  realize  that  the  foreign  gov- 
ernm'^nts  which  are  now  engaged  in  war  owe  our  Government 
more  than  $11,000,000  000.  most  of  wluch  v.'as  handed  to  them 
dining  the  last  World  War  Democratic  administration?  Yes; 
many  billions,  even  after  the  armistice.  As  one  Member  of 
th's  Compress,  I  shall  continue  to  oppose  Uncle  Sam's  financ- 
ing, aiding,  or  abetting  wars  of  foreign  nations  and  supplying 
them  with  the  sinews  of  war  under  a  cash  and  carry,  credit 
and  carry,  or  any  other  system. 

Only  a  few  years  ago  a  number  of  our  foreign  debt-default- 
iiig  nations  were  calling  Uncle  Sam  "Uncle  Santa  Claus"  and 
•  Unele  Shylcck."  Now  that  they  have  their  hands  out  again 
asking  for  help,  they  would  lead  us  to  believe  that  they  think 
that  Uncle  Sam  is  a  grand  old  man. 

According  to  the  press  releases,  the.se  debtor  nations  have 
more  assets  in  the  United  States  than  their  liabilities  to  our 
almost -bankrupt  Federal  Treasury.  The  New  Deal  handed 
mcst  of  tht'.'^^e  assets  to  them.  Do  you  remember  when  the 
New  Deal  forced  American  citizens  to  turn  in  all  their  gold  to 
th?  Federal  Treasury  on  the  basis  of  $20.67  an  ounce  or  go  to 
the  jailhouse  for  5  y?ars?  Then,  after  our  American  citizens 
turned  in  their  gold  at  $20.67  an  ounce,  the  New  Deal  imported 
from  foreign  couniri-^s  over  $10,800,000,000  worth  of  gold  at, 
$35  an  ounce.  Most  of  this  gold  was  imported  from  countries 
Vvhich  have  refused  to  even  pay  one  penny  interest  on  the 
billions  of  dollars  wh:ch  they  owe  to  Uncle  Sam. 

This  New  Deal  hand-out  of  many  billions  of  dollars  repre- 
sents a  large  part  of  the  so-called  cash  which  our  foreign 
debt -defaulting  nations  intend  to  use  if  we  furnish  them 
munitions,  arms,  implements  of  war,  and  other  war  supplies 
under  a  cash-and-carry  or  a  credit-and-carry  fake  neutrality 
act. 

Our  foreign  debt -defaulting,  welshing  nations  owe  our 
almost  bankrupt  Federal  taxpayers'  Treasury  billions  of  dol- 
lars. The  debt  defaulters  who  owe  the  mcst  cannot  find  1 
pt  nny  to  even  pay  the  interest  on  these  debts  resulting  from 
th.  ir  last  World  War,  although  they  have  billions  of  dollars  to 
cany  on  another  conflict,  which,  no  matter  who  wins,  will 
destroy  civilizaticn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  March  1,  1939,  according  to  our  Treasury 
statistics,  foreign  rations  which  are  now  engaged  in  war 
owed  the  Government  of  the  United  States  more  than 
$11,000,000,000. 

Mr.  Speak' r,  I  have  here  a  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
T'eaiury  wliich  indicates  that  Great  Britain,  on  March  1, 
IDT),  owed  the  American  taxpayers'  Treasury  $5,419,388.- 
374  72;  tiiis  debt  consisting  of  $4,368,000,000  of  principal  and 
$1  051,388.374.72  of  interest. 

On  March  1.  1939.  Soviet  Ru.ssla  owed  the  United  States 
$305,372,179.65,  consisting  of  $192,601,297.37  principal  and 
$192,770,882.28  accrued  interest. 

France  owed  the  United  States,  on  March  1,  1939,  $4,160,- 
824  820,69,  consisting  of  $3,863,650,000  principal  and  $297,- 
174.820.69  accrued  interest. 

On  March  1,  1939.  Germany  owed  the  United  States 
$1  251,417.749.70,  which  consisted  of  $1,225,023,750  principal 
and  $26,393,999.70  interest. 

On  March  1,  1939,  Italy  owed  the  United  Spates  $2.02^- 
745,422.62.  consisting  of  $2,004,900,000  principal  and  $17,845,- 
422,62  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  our  national  debt,  which  is  now 
more  than  $40,000,000,000,  in  addition  to  many  more  billions 
of  obligations  which  Uncle  Sam  has  guaranteed,  is  it  not 
time  that  Uncle  Sam  moves  to  collect  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  foreign  governments  owe  him  instead  of  continuing 
to  play  Santa  Claus  to  them,  as  he  has  under  the  New  Deal, 
and  as  proposed  in  the  pending  war-promotion  bill,  which 
has  been  dressed  up  as  a  neutrality  measure? 


Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  foreign  debtor  nations  have  the* 
cash  to  finance  new  wars,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  use 
it  to  repay  the  billions  which  they  owe  our  almost  bankrupt 
Federal  Treasury  and  which  they  carried  from  America 
during  and  after  their  last  World  War,  when  another 
Democrat -lib^rajl  administration  was  in  power.  You  and 
I  know  what  ia  Democrat -liberal  is — liberal  with  other 
people's  money,  I  even  though  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and 
fifth  generation*  have  to  sweat  and  toil  to  produce  it.  Uncle 
Sam  should  make  a  demand  that  our  foreign  debt-defaulting 
nations  pay  their  honest  debts  to  him.  If  they  do  not,  we 
should  follow  ijhe  advice  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  great 
Democratic  President,  and  foreclose  on  their  holdings  and 
the  holdings  of  itheir  nationals,  and  collect  as  the  New  Deal 
is  collecting  fro^i  distressed  American  citizens  who,  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable  to  meet  their  tax.  home- 
loan,  farm-lcanl  and  other  pajTnents  due  our  Government. 

Let  us  have  a|  moratorium  on  the  New  E>eal  foreclosures  on 
the  homes  and  iarms  of  our  distressed  American  farmers  and 
home  owners,  and  let  the  New  Deal  devote  its  foreclosure- 
collection  energies  and  activities  to  collecting  the  many  bil- 
lions of  dollars  jwhich  foreign  nations  owe  our  almost  bank- 
rupt Federal  iteasury  and  refuse  to  even  pay  one  penny 
interest  on,        j 

Mr.  Speaker,! with  reference  to  another  vital  question  dis- 
cussed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman]  on 
yesterday  and  tJDday,  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman!  ask  the  Dies  committee  to  investi- 
gate Mr.  Frankensteen  and  the  activities  of  his  organization, 
which  the  gentleman  called  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  this  morning's  Washington  Post,  where 
we  find  these  headlines: 

"Soviet  spies  in  Army.  Navy,"  says  Krivitsky. 

Then  the  article  goes  on  to  state: 

A  slicht,  graying  man  of  40.  who  claimed  he  was  head  of  the  Soviet 
milliary  intelligence  .service  in  western  Europe  2  years  ago,  testified 
before  the  Dies  con^mittee  yesterday  in  an  aura  of  mystery  and  the 
glare  of  spotlights.     •     •     • 

The  witness.  Who  said  he  began  life  in  the  Ukraine  as  Samuel 
Ginsberg,  but  took  the  name  Krivitsky  in  1919.  whispered  his  testi- 
mony to  an  interpreter.  He  appeared,  however,  to  understand  most 
of  the  committee's  questions  before  they  were  translated,     •      •      • 

One  of  his  assignments,  he  said,  was  to  go  to  Germany  in  1923 
"to  organize  the  German  revolution  and  prepare  the  manpower  for 
the  German  'red'  army."  Finally,  in  1937,  he  broke  with  Stalin, 
after  the  purge  of  "all  the  elements  which  would  have  been  the 
basis  for  the  democratization  of  the  country."     •      »     • 

Speaking  under  the  eyes  of  movie  cameramen  and  news  photog- 
raphers, a  score  of  Coiigres.smen  and  newspapermen,  and  nearly 
100  other  spectators,  Krivitsky  warned  that  "It  must  be  assumed" 
that  the  U,  S,  S.  R,  has  spies  in  the  American  Army  and  Navy." 

He  siUd  he  had  no  first-hand  knowledge  of  the  situation,  "but  I 
have  no  doubt  the  machinery  is  as  good  as  it  was  in  Europe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  alien  Communist  big  shot,  Samuel  Gins- 
berg, alias  Walter  G.  Krivitsky,  said  he  had  no  knowledge, 
but  still  we  find  headlines  on  the  first  page  cf  today's  Wash- 
ington Post  reading: 

Soviet  Spies  in  Army,  Navy,  says  Krivitsky.        j 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection,  I 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Now,  as  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  want  to  know  how  and  why  Samuel  Ginsberg,  alias 
Walter  G.  Krivitsky,  who,  on  his  own  admission  before  the 
committee  yesteiday,  testified  that  he  was  a  "big  shot"  and 
leader  in  the  Ogpu  secret  police  of  Moscow  up  to  2  years 
ago  and  for  a  period  of  17  years,  is  in  America  today.  Talk 
about  deporting  the  alien  Communist  British  subject,  Harry 
Bridges,  who  has  been  trying  to  destroy  our  American  mer- 
chant marine  because  he  is  a  Communist. 

We  now  find  here  an  alien  Communist  who.  by  his  own 
admission,  was  a  leader  of  the  Ogpu,  Communist  secret 
police  of  Moscow,  for  17  years,  posing  as  one  who  has  the 
best  interests  of  America  at  heart  while  admitting  that  for 
17    years    he    was    a    "big    shot"    member    of    the    Ogpu 
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bard  of  mvirdcrors.  the  purge  cr^antzation  of  tlm  blocdy 
•Ted"  C  .mn:ura.-,i  buwhens  from  Mciscow,  wh  le  they  were 
dr-.ns  evrythm^j  th;  y  could  to  destroy  our  American  con- 
stitu;KnMl  d»n;ocracy. 

I  resp^^ctfully  suKpest  that  our  colleacTJe  tlie  erntkman 
frcm  Michigan  (Mr  Hoffman]  should  request  the  Dies  ccm- 
nuttM'  to  investleate  Mr.  Prankensteen  and  his  C.  I.  O.  and 
find  out  why  the  tiiaurials  which  are  essential  to  our  national 
d-'feris-  tinnot  b'  produced  a^  the  Congress  intended  they 
should  b^  produced. 

Mr    HOFFMAxM      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Rentleman  yield? 

Mr  SCHAF^R  of  Wi.'^consin.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr   IIOFFTvIAN     There  is  no  need  of  an  investigation  of 

Friinkrn>ie»n      Frankcnsteen    was    appointed    by    Governor 

Murphy  a,s  the  man  in  Michigan  to  distribute  relief  up  there 

among  the  Corp.niunist.s.    That  is  his  record. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  wil]  say  in  answer  to  that 
that  the  gentleman  indicated  a  terrible  condition  exists  with 
ref'-rence  to  our  national  defense.  ; 

Mr  KOPFMAN.     Sure:  Fiankcnsteen | 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wt-consin.  Just  a  minute.  In  view  of 
the  existing  c-nflxt  In  EurGp*\  the  Govemmcnt  of  the  United 
States  .should  not  permit  Prank-nsteen  and  hLs  gang  to  inter- 
fere with  cur  nutional  defense,  as  the  gentleman  indicated 
they  have  been  doing.  I  stand  foursquare  for  an  adequate 
national  defense,  aithcuqh  I  am  opposed  to  going  into  foreign 
lands  and  fighting  other  nations"  wars.  I  pray  that  we  are 
not  dragged  into  another  European  war.  and  I  shall  vote 
against  it.  but  if  my  country,  through  its  legal  representa- 
tives under  the  Constltulion.  should  declare  war.  I  intend  to 
resign  my  seat  in  the  Halls  of  Conrrress  and  again  follow  Old 
Glory— t.ie  red,  white,  and  blue— and  the  principles  of  gov- 
ernment for  which  she  stands.     [Applause.  1 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  p-ofe.=  t  acainst  allowing  Mr.  Prankensteen 
and  his  C.  I.  O.  to  stu  k  a  dagger  into  the  back  of  my  country's 
naticnal-dofrnse  pio^ram. 

Mr  HOFPM.-\N.  And  that  is  what  lie  is  dning. 
Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  think  it  is  far  more  impor- 
tant for  the  Dies  committee  to  investigate  Mr.  Prankensteen 
and  his  Communist  associates  thnn  to  glorify  an  alien  loader 
of  the  secret  Ogpu  Communist  Moscow  tribe  of  bloody  red 
butchers,  who  admitted  that  he  was  a  main  coe;  in  the  machine 
for  17  year^  while  it  was  trying  to  destroy  our  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  alien  Communists  are  prohibited  from  com- 
ing to  America  and  are  subject  to  deportation  under  our 
Immigration  laws.  I  ask  the  New  Deal  to  explain  how,  when, 
and  why  th-s  Communist  leader  was  permitted  entry. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  And  does  the  gentleman  know  that 
in  the  C.  I.  O.  headquarters  there  is  a  man  to  be  found  named 
Pfjlokoff,  who  was  also  connected  with  the  Russian  secret 
police  ? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Certainly.  I  can  let  you 
know  of  many  who  the  New  Deal  has  allowed  to  run  wild  in 
Amerua 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Theie  is  no  reason  why  Mr.  Murphy  as 
Attorney  General  should  pra^ecute  Frankenstctn  for  subver- 
sive activities. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  W;sconsin.  I  believe  in  giving  ever\'  man 
an  oppcr'unity.  Let  us  not  cr.ticizo  Mr.  MiU'phy  until  he  has 
been  requested  to  act  and  he  fails  to  do  so. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  He  would  have  it  if  he  Is  put  on  trial. 
Ml .  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  respectfully  differ  wi^h  my 
coLeaguc  I  suggest  that  he  submit  his  facts  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee and  ask  for  a  complete  public  Investigation  and  at  the 
same  time  submit  those  facts  to  Mr.  Attorney  General  Murphy 
and  give  him  an  opportunity  to  act. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  Would  not  the  gentleman  rather  have  him 
brought  before  a  jurj-  than  have  an  investigation? 

Mt.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  An  investigation  perhaps 
would  develop  evidence  which  would  be  of  great  benefit  to  a 
grand  Jury  and  a  trial  jury. 

Mr.  HOFPMAN.  But  you  have  the  evidence  from  the  Na-v-y 
Department  itself,  and  what  miore  does  the  gentleman  want? 
Why  not  give  him  the  works  now? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  believe  that  It  is  more 
toaportant  to  bring  Prankensteen  and  Lewis  and  their  Com- 


munist associates  before  the  D;es  ccmmittce  for  investigation 
in  view  of  what  the  t;entlrman  has  ^aid. 

T  bt^lieve  that  would  be  better  ihan  bringing  an  alien 
Communis'  who  admits  that  he  wais  for  17  years  a  "big  shot" 
in  the  Communis:  5':cret  police  in  Moscow,  and  who.  accord- 
ing to  his  own  tc-timony.  during  those  17  years  was  a.tive 
in  the  movement  to  replace  the  governments  in  Germany, 
America,  and  other  lands  with  a  CGmmuni:>tlc  soviet  system 
of  autocracy.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  let  us  get  alien  Communi.<;t 
Samuel  Ginsberg,  alias  Krivitsky,  out  of  the  country  without 
delay.  He  has  no  leral  right  to  be  here.  He  should  be 
shipiprd  back  to  Moscow  on  the  first  boat,  and  his  alien  Com- 
munist pal  Bridges  should  be  shipped  back  to  England  on  the 
next      (Applause.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired.  Under  special  order  heretofore  entered,  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  Thorkelscn]  is  recognized 
for  10  minutjes. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  Mr.  Smith  I  on  the  very  able  discourse 
delivered  before  the  House  today.  He  dealt  wuh  faets  in 
regard  to  neutral. ty.  He  stated  facts  in  contradistinction  to 
other  statements  made  before  this  House.  We  must  remem- 
ber that  Holland.  Denmark.  Swtden,  Norway,  Finland. 
Switzerland.  Lichtenstein.  all  have  been  neutral  for  a  lone, 
long  time  while  there  have  been  wars  going  on  in  Europe, 
for  they  have  not  engaged  in  the  tran.'=portation  of  war  ma- 
terials or  cont-aband  with  nations  at  v;ar.  The  only  part  of 
the  present  Neutrality  Act  which  is  now  up  for  consideration 
tha*  we  can  enforce  i.s  the  embargo  clause.  If  we  attem.pt 
to  enforce  the  power  given  to  the  Pre'-idcnt  in  the  act  in 
declaring  war  zones,  neutral  zones,  and  many  other  reeula- 
tions  in  respect  to  foreien  shipping,  it  will  involve  us  in  war. 
So.  then,  what  should  he  rep^^aled  in  the  Neutrality  Act  is 
the  pcv.'er  given  to  the  Pre.sident.  and  what  should  remain  in 
the  act  is  the  embargo  clause.  We  will  then  have  a  neutrality 
act:  but  as  it  is  m  its  present  form,  it  is  practically  equal  to 
a  general  declaration  of  war.  Please  do  not  get  confused 
about  that. 

Now.  with  respect  to  travel  on  the  ocean,  there  is  nothincr 
in  the  law  of  nations  that  prevents  one  nation  from  selling 
any  commodity  to  any  other  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as 
the  gentlcm.an  who  preceded  me  said,  you  are  not  bound  to 
that  particular  part  of  international  law. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.     Is  there  any  provision   in   law   whereby 
the  administration,  without  an  act  of  Congress,  or  any  indi- 
ndual  in  tha  administration,  has  a  right  to  obbgat?  our  Gov- 
ernment to  sell  materials  or  any  equipment  that  we  may 
have,  a*^  a  government,  to  a  foreign  nation? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    There  is  absolutely  none. 
Mr.  HOl'STON.    They  could  do  that? 
Mr.   THORKELSON.     The   Government   cannot    S'-'ll   war 
equipment  to  nations  at  war  without  becoming  a  partner  with 
such  foreign  nation  in  its  war. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  have  heard  rumors,  as  everyone  has 
during  these  high-tension  mcm.ents,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment is  dickering  today,  trying  to  get  the  pianos  for  which 
we  have  let  cent  tacts  during  this  year  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed.    Have  they  a  ri£;h^  to  do  tliaf? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    No;  we  have  no  right  to  do  that. 
Mr.  HOUSTON.     Has  the  Government  or  the  administra- 
tion a  right  to  do  that,  or  any  individual  or  department  of  the 
Wov  .'rnnient? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  By  an  act  of  Congress  we  can  sell  it: 
yes:  certainly.  But  if  we  sell  material  of  that  sort — war 
mateiial — it  i.s  an  unneutral  act,  and  we  are  subjecting 
ourselves  to  war.     That  is  all. 

Mr.   HOUSTON.     I   understand   these   rumors    are    going 
around  even  before  this  act  is  repealed. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Houston  1  has  raised  a  very  Important  question  at  this 
particular  moment.    Suppose  manufacturer  A  holds  a  con- 
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tract  with  the  United  States  Government  to  manufacture  50 
war  planes  of  a  certain  description,  and  before  those  planes 
are  delivered  the  embargo  law  is  repealed  and  it  becomes  in 
Older  for  our  nationals  to  sell  goods  of  that  type  to  belLgerent 
countries,  as  I  understand  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  IMr. 
HorsTONl.  his  o.ucstion  was  this.  Cannot  Manufacturer  A, 
under  those  conditions,  be  permitted,  by  consent  of  the 
United  States  Government,  to  accept  deferred  delivery  of 
planes,  let  those  planes,  manufactured  on  Government  order, 
bo  delivered  to  the  French  Government,  if  the  French  Gov- 
ernment wants  immediate  delivery,  as  against  the  United 
Slates  Government  taking  deferred  delivery?  | 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    That  is  exactly  the  situation. 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    If  I  understand  the  situation,  that  very 
thine  could  be  done  at  this  moment  if  the  embargo  law  were 
rep<  aled. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Tliat  is  correct,  but  what  I  am  getting  at  is 
the  dickering  is  going  on  before  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo 
Act. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  an  experienced  manufacturer,  I 
would  say  that  is  the  way  we  play  the  game,  often  getting  one 
customer  to  allow  for  deferred  shipment  and  giving  another 
quicker  delivery. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  That  was  brought  out  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  IMr.  Hoffman  1  that  we  should  be  prepared, 
because  there  is  a  rumor  going  around  that  we  will  be  in  this 
war.  If  we  are  going  to  turn  over  those  planes,  which  really 
take  about  10  months  to  deliver,  it  will  be  2  years  before  we 
have  any  planes  of  our  own,  and  we  will  be  unprepared. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Of  coiuse,  we  should  not  sell  air- 
planes. We  might  need  them  here.  It  is  a  poor  policy  to  sell 
equipment  that  we  may  need  in  an  emergency. 

The  question  has  been  raised,  What  might  happen  after  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo?  After  such  repeal,  a  private 
Industry  may  sell  to  anyone  that  can  buy  its  merchandise,  but 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  Federal  Government  not  to  issue  clearance 
on  contraband  cargo  to  nations  at  war.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ciTiment  has  deferred  its  order,  and  by  such  extension  allowed 
a  private  Industry  to  sell  material  to  a  nation  at  war,  the  Gov- 
ernment itself  becomes  involved  in  such  transaction  and  com- 
mits an  unneutral  act  that  may  lead  us  Into  war. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  further  right 
there?  ( 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Manufacturer  A  has  not  yet  delivered 
the  planes  to  the  Goverrrment,  although  the  Government 
placed  an  order  for  those  planes,  and  those  planes  have  been 
built  according  to  Government  specifications,  but  title  to  the 
planes  has  not  yet  passed  to  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  simply  defers 
taking  delivery,  and  new  production  is  put  into  operation,  and 
the  first  production  goes  to  the  French  Grovernment.  sold  by 
the  manufacturer,  and  the  American  Government  does  not 
enter  Into  the  sale  or  transfer  of  title.  In  that  case  do  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman  to  say  it  would  be  an  unneutral  act, 
and  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  become 
involved? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes.  The  fact  that  the  United  States 
Government  releases  its  order  for  the  convenience  of  a  for- 
eign power  at  war  is  an  unneutral  act  in  itself,  because  it 
shows  collusion. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  But  where  would  it  leave  us,  with  the 
planes  turned  over  to  the  French? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    It  leaves  us  without  the  equipment. 
Mr.  HOUSTON.    Right  where  we  were,  exactly. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    Of  course,  they  can  sell  them.    There 
is  nothing  to  stop  them  selling  them.    But  the  release  of  de- 
livery is  prima  facie  evidence  of  collusion  and  aid  to  one  power 
at  war.  ■ 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    But  look  where  It  leaves  us. 

,   Mr.  MICHENER.    Well,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  do  not  agree  at  all  with  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Crawford],  who  says  that  would  not  be 
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an  unneutral  act.    Morally,  and  from  every  other  standpoint, 
it  would  be  an  unneutral  act. 

Technically,  as  a  matter  of  law,  our  Government  probably 
could  escape  the  charge  of  being  unneutral,  but  for  all  pur- 
poses of  neutrality,  for  all  purposes  of  morality,  there  would 
not  be  any  question  about  it.  Oiu:  country  would  be  urmeu- 
tral. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Will  the  genUeman  yield?    I  do  not 
want  to  be  misunderstood. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWTORD.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  MichenerI  to  the  fact  I  said  "in  the 
absence  of  an  embargo."  I  was  assuming  that  the  embargo 
is  repealed. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
cannot  sell  war  r&aterial  to  any  nation,  as  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment, in  peacetiqie.  That  is  not  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Government.  If  i  the  Government  does  a  thing  like  that  it 
must  do  it  by  subterfuge.  It  must  do  it  by  immoral  means. 
Mr.  CRAWFOllD.  I  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  will  reply  to  that  in  the  following 

manner 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
on  that? 

Mr.  THORKEJLSON.  Let  me  reply  to  the  gentleman's 
statement.  Tlie  jPederal  Government  has  no  right  to  engage 
in  private  business  in  the  first  place.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  not  in  complete  control  of  private  business  in  this 
country  yet.  but  il  think  It  may  be  after  a  while  if  Congress 
lets  it  go  on.  uinder  the  Constitution,  private  business  has 
reserved  the  right  to  itself  to  conduct  its  own  affairs  without 
Federal  interfererice,  and  may  for  that  reason  sell  commodi- 
ties it  manufactures.  If  Congress  adopts  an  embargo  act 
which  prohibits  the  sale  of  contraband  articles,  private 
industry  is  then  prohibited  from  selling  such  articles  to 
powers  at  war.  The  Federal  Government  has  no  constitu- 
tional right  to  engage  in  competition  with  private  business  or 
industry  in  sale  of  any  material  except  obsolete  equipment, 
and  certainly  it  has  no  right  whatsoever  to  aid  or  abet  in 
the  sale  of  war  material  to  any  nation  at  war. 

It  is  within  our  right  to  impose  an  embargo  clause  any 
time  we  please,  and  it  should  meet  with  no  objection  from 
foreign  nations. 

Self-preservation  is  the  first  law  of  nature,  and  we  are 
strictly  within  our  rights  to  refuse  to  sell  commodities  that 
we  may  need  for  our  own  protection,  against  the  very  power 
to  which  we  sell  It. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ' 

PERtolSSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSB 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and 
any  other  special  orders  that  may  have  been  entered  I  may 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOtTRNMENT 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  wtis  agreed  to;  accordingly  <at  2  o'clock  and 
33  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Friday,  October  13,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS    OP   COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  JARMAN:  Committee  on  Printing.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  30.  Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate  during  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session,  on  the  bill  (S.  3474) 
relating  to  neutrahty  (Rept.  No.  1472).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union- 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introducod  and  smerally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H  R.  7582.  A  bill  to  d' fine,  to  prevent,  and  to  punish  in- 
terft  rence  v.-i'.h  interstate  and  foreicn  commerce;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SHANLEY: 
H  J.  Res.  390.  Joint  resolution  requesting  the  Pres:d:^nt  to 
appoint  a  committee  to  prepare  suitable  ceremonies  and  cele- 
bration  for   the   four   hundred   and   fiftieth   anniversary   on 
October  12,  1942,  of  the  discovery  of  America  by  Christopher 
Columbus;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 
By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 
H.  Res.  313.  Resolution  requesting  certain  information  from 
the  Secretary  of  War;  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 
II  Res.  314.  Resolution  requesting  certain  information  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 


present  neutrality  law  and  the  participation  of  America  in  the 
European  conflict;  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5746.  Also,  petition  of  R.  J.  Beaton  and  17  citizens  of  Kala- 
mazoo, Mich.,  to  keep  the  United  States  cut  of  war  and  in 
opposition  to  any  chance  in  the  neutrality  law;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5747.  Also,  petition  of  William  Hodges  and  12  citizens  of 
Marshall,  Mich.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  neutrality  law 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clau.'^e  1  nf  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   BROWN  of  Ohio; 
H.  R.  7583    A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Esta  M.  McArthur; 
to  the  Committee  nn  Peniions. 
By  Mr.  LUCE: 
H  R.  7584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Horace  Lothrop  Ham; 
to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky: 
H  R  7585.  A  bill  granting  a  pt^nsicn  to  Mollie  Messer;  to 
the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clau.'^e  1  of  rule  XXII.  petition?  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clcik's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5734.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  T.  R.  Aten  and  nine 
others,  of  North  Olmsted.  Ohio,  opposing  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  neutrality  k;w;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreie.n  AfTairs. 

5735.  By  Mi.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  Elsie  R.  Sm.ith  and  70 
other  residents  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5736.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Glen  Wilson  and  sun- 
dry citizens  of  Angola.  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5737.  Also,  petition  of  Bernadctte  Kaade  and  100  other 
citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  urging  retention  of  the  embargo 
en  arms  and  munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5738.  By  Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan:  Petition  of  Donald  M. 
Bivens  and  COO  citizens  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  opposing  any 
effort  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  or  amend  the  present 
neutrality  law;  to  tlie  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5739.  Also,  resolution  of  Kalamazoo  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  urging  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  beware  of  all  entanglements  and  hysteria  that  might  lead 
the  country  into  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5740.  Also,  petition  of  30  members  of  the  Men's  Adult 
Bible  Class.  Bt^hany  Reformed  Church.  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
opposing  any  change  in  the  neutrality  law.  particularly  op- 
posing the  cash-and-carry  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
AfTairs. 

5741.  Also,  petition  of  Jerry  VanderVeen  and  40  citizens  of 
Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in 
the  neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5742.  Also.  Petition  of  L.  G.  Wichert,  of  HilLdale.  Mich.,  and 
11  other  citizens  of  Hillsdale.  Mich..  opposing  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the 
neutrality  bill;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5743.  Also,  petition  of  G.  S.  Feller  and  23  citizens  of  Ccld- 
water.  Mich.,  requesting  that  the  present  Neutrality  Act  be 
kept  in  force;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5744.  Also,  petition  of  John  Bernard  and  99  other  citizens 
of  Grand  Ledge.  Mich.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  present 
neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5745.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Hary  Kimball  and  39  citizens 
of  Kalamazoo.  Mich.,  protesting  against  any  change  in  the 


I  SENATE 

Friday,  Octoher  13,  1939 

(Legislative  clay  of  Wednesday.  October  4.  19Z9) 
Tlie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 

of  ihf  reC'Ss. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Z'^Bamey  T.  Phillips.  D.  D..  offered  the 

foliowing  prayer: 

Father  of  infinite  power  and  love,  with  hearts  responsive 
and  enlightened  minds  we  thank  Tliee  for  Thy  might  .^:o 
miizhty  and  Thy  love  so  true.  Give  us  the  calm,  high  cour- 
age neediul  in  the.se  days  of  gritvous  stress,  courage  that 
sha'l  be  born  of  thankfulne.'^s  for  all  Thy  blessing.;  vouch- 
safed to  cur  beloved  America.  Help  us  to  realize  that  our 
happiness  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  Thy  bestowal,  but  that 
it  must  be  achieved,  livf^d  fcr.  worked  for.  if  we  would  bciuz 
it  into  the  highest,  holiest  fellowships  of  life,  into  home  and 
family,  where  children's  laughter  makes  the  house  a  garden, 
fragrant  with  the  atmosphere  of  joy  and  hope  and  love. 

And,  as  Thou  hast  not  dealt  more  tenderly  with  any  na- 
tion. n:ake  us  humble,  that  we  may  better  serve  Tlice  with 
quickened  hearts  that  find  Thee  everywh-'rt  ;  and  help  us 
to  bring  the  nations  back  into  the  fold  of  Thy  most  loving 
care.  We  ask  it  for  the  sake  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  Jesus 
Christ.    Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.'^rkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  readmg  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calen- 
dar day.  Thursday.  October  12,  1939.  was  dispensed  with, 
and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

C.\LL  OF  THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  nil. 
The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bar.ey 

Bankhead 

Barklcy 

BUtxi 

Borah 

Brldjjes 

Brown 

Bull  w 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnps 

Cnpp'-r 

Cara'.vav 

ChaiidltT 

Clark.  Idaho 
Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 
Danaher 


Dav'.s 

D  nahpy 

Downry 

El.eiiUer 

fTazkr 

G<orge 

Gtrry 

C.ib.'^'n 

Gil.etle 

Green 

Guflev 

G'.iriiey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatrh 

Hayden 

Hi'rnng 

H.ll 

Ho'man 

Holt 

Johnson 


Calif 


King 

La  Fullette 

L<xlge 

Lucas 

Lundc<>n     , 

McCarran 

McKeilar 

Mo  Nary 

Maloney 

M.ad 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Norris 

Nve 

OMahonPV 

Ovt-rton 

Pepper 

P:itmnn 

Radr.;Ge 

R  ed 

Reynolds 

Ru^ell 


Schwartz 

Sfhwelienbach 

^^heppa.'•d 

Shlphti  ad 

Siattory 

Sniathcrs 

Stewart 

Tan 

Thonas.  Okla. 

Tlic;ir.as,  Utail 

Ti>wi;.s«'nd 

Truman 

TydinKs 

Vnndenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Warner 

Wheeler 

White 

Wiley 


Juhn.-ou.  Colo. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
ington  LMr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Virrinia  IMr. 
Gl'ssI  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illne.ss. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  !Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  IMr.  HughesI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  LeeI,  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr. 
Miller],  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMr.  NeelyI,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  IMr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  !Mr.  Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey IMr.  B.\rboxjk]  is  necessarily  absent. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-five  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

tribute  to  the  late   senator   LOGAN 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  resolutions 
of  the  one  hundred  and  foiu-th  annual  session  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Kentucky,  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows,  at 
Prestonsburg.  Ky..  unanimously  adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the 
mcm.ory  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Logan,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Kentucky,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

CLAIMS  OF  THE  CHEROKEE  INDIANS  | 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
Robert  L.  Owen.  Esq..  attorney  of  record,  transmitting  the 
petition  of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Cherokees  praying  for 
the  enactment  of  the  bill  (S.  2952)  authorizing  the  Court  of 
Claims  to  adjudicate  and  render  judgment  on  certain  claims 
of  the  Cherokee  Indians,  and  for  other  purposes,  which,  with 
the  accompanying  papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs. 

INVESTMENT   TRUSTS   AND   INVESTMENT   COMPANIES 

The  "VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter 
from  the  chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  chapter  III  of  part 
3  of  the  Commission's  over-all  report  on  the  study  of  in- 
vestment trusts  and  investment  companies — abuses  and 
deficiencies  of  the  organization  and  operation  of  investment 
trust.s  and  investment  companies,  chapter  ni,  problems  in 
connection  with  the  distribution  and  repurchase  of  shares 
of  open-end  and  closed-end  management  investment  trusts 
ani  investment  companies — which,  with  the  accompanying 
report,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
Commerce.  i 

PETITION    AND    MEMORIAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Teachers  at  Buffalo.  N.  Y.,  favoring  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation to  restore  prevailing  wages  on  all  W.  P.  A.  projects, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  of  the  South 
Bend  (Ind.)  Civic  Planning  Association,  protesting  against 
any  action  or  program  which  might  entangle  the  United 
States  In  a  foreign  war  and  lead  to  American  troops  being 
sent  overseas,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

FUNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  LOGAN 

Mr.  BARKLEY  submitted  the  following  resolution  (S.  Res. 
192) ,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Con- 
trol the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate: 

Resolved.  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  hereby  Is  Is  author- 
ized and  directed  to  pay  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate 
the  actual  and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  conunittee  ap- 
pointed by  the  Vice  President  In  arranging  for  and  attending  the 
funeral  of  Hon.  M  M.  Logan,  late  a  Senator  from  the  Stite  of 
Kentucky,  upon  vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  Committee  to 
Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Expenses  of  the  Senate. 

BIESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  ' 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Mr.  Callo- 
way, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hotise  had 
agreed  to  the  concurrent  resolution   (S.  Con.  Res.  30),  as 

follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Representatives  concurring) , 
That,  In  accordance  with  paragraph  3  of  section  2  of  the  Printing 
Act.  approved  March  1,  1907,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  be,  and  Is  hereby,  authorized  and  empowered  to  have 
printed  for  its  use  500  additional  copies  of  the  hearings  held  before 
sa.d  committee  during  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  second  session, 
on  the  bill   (S.  3474)   relating  to  neutrality.- 

ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  POSTMASTERS  ON  OCTOBER    11.   1939 

[Mr.  McKellar  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  postmasters  on  October  11,  1939,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.]  | 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LUCAS  ON  PENDING  NEUTRALmT  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Barklby  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address,  delivered  on  October  12,  1939, 
by  Senator  Lucas,  on  the  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


ADDRESS  BY  POSTMASTER  GENERAL  FARLEY  TO  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATTOlf 

OF  POSTMASTIJIS 

[Mr.  McKellar  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Postmaster  General  Parley 
before  the  thirty-ninth  annual  convention  of  the  National 
Association  of  Postmasters  at  Washington,  D.  C.  October  12, 
1939,  which  appeiBrs  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  W.  K.  JACKSON  ON  "AMERICAN  SHIPPING  IN  WARTIME" 

[Mr.  GuFFEY  afked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  American  shipping 
in  wartime,  deliyered  by  W.  K.  Jackson,  vice  president  of 
the  United  Frui|  Co..  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  at  Netv  York  City,  October  11, 1939,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  BY  JAI^ES  G.  STAHLMAN  RELATIVE  TO  PREPAREDNESS 

[  Mr.  McKellai<  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  James  G.  Stahlman.  published  in  the 
Nashville  Banner  of  October  6.  1939,  relative  to  preparedness, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLES  BY  HARL/.N  MILLER  ON  "ROOSEVELT  ON  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS" 

[Mr.  Hill  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  two  articles  by  Harlan  Miller  entitled  "Roosevelt  on 
Foreign  Affairs,"  pubLshed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  October 
12  and  13,  1939,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  reiiumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  J06).  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  TAFT.  f^r.  President,  the  Neutrahty  Act,  to  which 
we  are  today  corisidering  amendments,  never  was  a  neutral- 
ity act.  It  shoiild  have  been  called  "an  act  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war."  We  could  be  neutral,  and  we  have 
been  neutral  in  ijnany  wars,  without  any  of  the  provisions  of 
the  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  But  the  authors  of  the  act 
felt,  and  the  authors  of  the  present  amendments  feel,  that 
the  adoption  of  certain  domestic  policies  with  relation  to  our 
own  citizens  and  our  own  trade  are  more  likely  to  keep  the 
United  States  from  becoming  involved  in  war.  Long  before 
the  European  war  began,  I  repeatedly  stated  my  belief  that 
we  could  stay  out  of  that  war  if  we  were  determined  to  stay 
out,  regardless  of  the  provisions  of  any  neutrality  act  and 
regardless  of  any  amendments  to  the  Neutrality  Act. 

AMTSICANS  DETEEMINED  TO  STAY  OtJT  OF  WAR 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  since  returning  to  Wash- 
ington, because  it  Is  clear  to  me  that  95  percent  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  are  determined  to  stay  out  of  any  Euro- 
pean war,  and  that  we  will  stay  out  regardless  of  what  we 
do  about  the  Neutrality  Act.  It  is  said  that  in  spite  of  a 
desire  to  stay  out  of  the  World  War,  we  were  ultimately 
drawn  in.  But  we  were  not  drawn  in  for  nearly  2^2  years, 
and  there  did  not  exist  at  that  time  ansrthlng  like  the  ex- 
perience with  modern  war,  the  disillusionment  regarding 
Europe,  and  the  fierce  determination  to  stay  out  which 
exists  in  this  country  today. 

Nevertheless,  the  American  people  are  an  emotional  people. 
The  screaming  headlines  of  the  newspapers  and  appeals  on 
the  radio  try  to  play  on  those  emotions.  The  more  firmly 
their  present  determination  is  based  on  sound  logic  rather 
than  emotion,  the  more  certain  are  the  people  to  hold  to 
their  determination  to  stay  out.  And  so  now  is  an  appro- 
priate time  to  consider  the  soundness  of  the  reasons  for  stay- 
ing out  of  war  and  of  the  reasons  urged  for  entering  it. 
Personally  I  believe  we  should  stay  out  of  this  war  under 
almost  any  circumstances  that  I  can  think  of,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  state  that  simply  as  a  conclusion;  I  want  to  give 
the  reasons  why  I  think  that  we  should  be  determined  and 
should  remain  determined  to  stay  out  of  Elurope. 

REASONS  rO«  STATING  OUT  OF  WAB 

In  the  first  place,  Europe's  quarrels  are  everlasting.  If 
we  admit  at  all  that  we  should  take  an  active  Interest,  we 
will  be  involved  In  perpetual  war.  In  Europe  there  is  a 
welter  of  races  so  confused  that  boimdaries  cannot  be  drawn 
without  leaving  minorities  which  are  a  perpetual  source  of 
friction.  National  animosities  are  traditional  and  bitter. 
America  enjoys  a  fortunate  posltlcm  of  Isolation — selflahly 
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fortunate.  If  you  please — and  in  this  country  the  different 
races  have  learned  to  live  together  in  peace. 

In  George  Washington's  Farewell  Address  there  is  one 
statement  which  had  no  particular  relation  to  what  was  going 
on  then  but  which  had  a  universal  application  and  still  has. 
He  said: 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  Interests  which  to  us  have  ncne.  or 
a  v.-rv  remote  relation  Hence  she  mu:it  be  eiitraged  m  frequeni 
controversies,  the  causes  o!  v.hich  are  tosjniully  lorcign  to  our 
concerns. 

We  do  not  even  understand  European  problems.    Our  i;up-  ^ 
posed  foreign  experts.  I  believe,  frequently  do  not  know  what 
Is  really  going  on  in  Europe  even  on  the  surface,  certainly 
not   what   is  happening   in   the   chanceloncs  of  Europe.     I 
have  little  sympathy  with  thas.>  who  as..ume  to  judg'i  all 
European  statesmen,  who  criticize  so-called   power   politics 
in  Europe,  who  say.  in  effect,  'a  plague  on  both  your  houses." 
and  imply  that  there  is  no  choice  between  different  nations. 
Th  re  is  just  as  much  right  and  wrong  in  European  quarrels 
as  in  any  other  quarr.  Is,  and  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  be  cer- 
tain winch  nation  is  ru;hl  and  which  nation  is  wr'-ng.    When 
I  see  the  freedom  of  Independent  nations  like  Czechoslovakia 
and  Poland  destroyed  my  symrath.es  are  naturally  avcued 
against  nazi-ism  and  ccmmun..-.m:  but  certainly  cur  sympa- 
thies w.th  one  side  or  another  give  no  assurance  that  we  are 
r.ght   and  certainly  constitut<>  no  reason  for   plimging  our 
people  into  the  horrors  of  modern  warfare,  and  kt  epnij^  them 
in  It   fur  all  tune  to  come  until  civilization  itself  shall  be 
destroyed. 

W.KR    WOT'I.D   END.ANGER    DEMOCR.^CT 

It  15  said  that  wp  should  take  part  because  the  democracies 
are  fighting  the  dictatorships.  We  may  sympe.thize  with  the 
democracies  b'-cau^e  of  their  form  of  gov  rnment.  but  war 
will  not  pres'>rve  them.  The  World  War  was  fought  to  save 
democracy  and  it  resulted  in  the  creation  of  more  dictator- 
ships than  had  be-^n  created  for  a  hundred  years.  The  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments  may  be  Fa.^^cist  or  Com.munist 
when  this  war  is  over,  for  nothing  is  so  destructive  of  demo- 
cratic government  as  war.  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  are  ever 
to  have  peace,  we  cannot  concern  ourselves  about  the  forms 
of  government  which  other  countries  have.  We  cannot  even 
P'T'^uade  them,  to  change  those  forms  of  government.  Cer- 
tainlv  we  cannot  go  to  war  for  that  purpose. 

Nothing  would  be  so  destru.nive  of  democratic  government 
in  the  United  States  as  war.  By  the  declaration  of  war.  va.st 
pow.>rs  are  conferred  on  the  Executive.  He  may  take  over 
the  railroads,  the  tel*^phone  and  telegraph  lines,  the  radio, 
the  publ.c  utiiifes.  and  all  industrial  plants.  He  may  de- 
stroy the  whole  American  system  of  free  enterprise.  H"  may 
practically  nullify  local  self-government  and  the  independ- 
ence of  the  States.  In  the  World  War  the  powers  which  then 
existed  were  only  partially  exercised,  and  the  whole  attitude 
of  the  Government  was  directed  toward  maintaining:  normal 
relationships,  and  was  sympathetic  to  restoring  the  system 
of  individual  initiative  and  democratic  government  the  mo- 
m.ent  the  war  was  over,  The  present  administration  has  been 
inspired  by  a  desire  to  regulate  all  business  and  industry  and 
agriculture.  Tho.'^e  who  control  th.'  present  Government  ap- 
parently believe  in  a  planned  economy  under  G^^vernment 
control.  A  war  policy  of  confiscation  dominated  by  that 
philosophy  would  create  a  completely  socialized  form  of  life, 
from  which  we  might  and  probably  never  could  return  to 
the  liberty  and  freedom  heretofore  regarded  as  character- 
istic of  America.  No.  The  best  service  to  democracy  we 
can  perform  is  to  show  that  we  can  maintain  a  democratic 
form  of  government  even  in  an  emergency.  We  can  set  an 
example  for  the  world  by  showing  that  the  democratic  form 
of  government  brings  more  peace  and  happiness  to  its  people 
than  any  other.  In  the  end.  such  an  example  is  bound  to 
be  followed,  as  it  was  followed  in  the  nineteenth  century  by 
so  many  countries. 

Wt    NEED    NOT    FEAR    INVASION 

The  other  argument  for  war  that  is  urged  more  strongly 
now  Is  based  on  the  fear  that  if  Hitler  defeats  Prance  and 
England  he  will  sweep  on  over  the  United  States.  I  believe 
that  fear  is  based  on  an  illusion.    Herbert  Hoover  recently 


showed  that  Hitler  is  most  unlikely  to  win.  whether  or  not 
h(  can  be  defeated.  E\-en  if  he  should  win.  he  would  hardly 
b(  free  to  attack  the  United  States.  No  dictator  has  ever 
dominated  Europe  for  long.  He  is  inevitably  involved  in 
countless  difficulties  en  that  continent.  Fi-ance  and  England 
won  the  World  War,  but  Germany  has  been  a  thorn  in  their 
side  for  20  years.  The  problem  of  dealing  with  the  other 
peoples  of  Europe,  even  though  they  are  defeated,  is  one  which 
will  absorb  the  energy  of  any  victor.  Furthermore,  no  one 
wins  a  modern  war.  The  victor  is  only  a  shade  less  exhausted 
than  the  vanquished. 

There  seems  to  be  no  reason  why  Hitler  should  pick  a  quar- 
rel With  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world  when  he  has 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  course;  for  if  he  should  w.n,  the 
raw  materials  and  territories  of  Africa  and  Asia  would  be 
open  to  German  development.  Finally.  I  am  convinced  that 
we  can  defend  this  continent  against  any  combination  likely 
to  develop  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  So  our  military  and 
naval  experts  tell  us.  Tlie  maintenance  of  a  stronger  navy 
than  any  German  navy  or  combined  navies  is  well  within 
our  capacity. 

PRFVTNT  INCIDENTS   LEADING    TOWA.1D   W.\R 

No.  Mr.  President,  regardless  of  cur  sympathies  in  Europe, 
the  people's  determination  to  keep  out  of  European  wars  is 
based  on  the  sounde.st  of  logic,  which  cannot  be  shaken, 
I  am  confident,  even  by  waves  of  emotionalism.  Neverthe- 
less, we  should  try  to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  kind  of 
incidents  which  may  arouse  the  resentment  of  our  people 
and  give  substantial  cause  for  a  change  m  nur  attitude.  We 
should  consider  whether  the  present  Neutrality  Act  does  tend 
to  keep  us  out  of  war;  and  if  not,  what  amendments  can 
be  made  which  will  do  so. 

In  considering  amendments  I  do  not  think  we  need  to  pay 
any  tremendous  respect  to  the  technical  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Other  nations  have  consistently  disregarded 
it.  It  is  largely  ba-;ed  on  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of  the 
seas;  and  if  we  insist  on  that  doctrine,  it  will  certainly  le,.d 
us  into  warlike  ccmbiU  and  controversy.  I  do  not  sympa- 
thize with  the  Prciiident's  recent  commendations  of  interna- 
tional law.  International  law  ha^  little  to  do  with  the 
amendments  we  are  considering.  I  agree  with  the  learned 
Senator  from  Idaho  iMr.  Bor.mi1  that  an  arms  embargo  is 
not  contrary  to  iniernational  law.  but  neither  is  a  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  In  determining  our  own  policy,  if  we 
remain  neutral  in  the  common  sense  of  that  term  as  the 
ordinary  man  understands  it.  we  can  largely  forget  the  rights 
of  foreign  countries  based  on  the  technicalities  of  interna- 
tional law. 

The  approDch  seems  to  me  much  simpler  than  that.  What 
kind  of  incidents  are  likely  to  get  us  into  trouble?  In  the 
World  War  the  predominating  cause  was  the  sinking  of 
American  ships  carrying  goods — mo- tly  not  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war — to  Europe  and  the  drowning  of 
American  citizens.  Seven  American  ihips  were  sunk  by  ."-ub- 
marines  during  the  years  1915  and  1D16;  and  during  the 
month  of  March  1917.  with  the  declaraLion  of  unrestricted 
.submarine  warfare,  six  American  ships  were  sunk  and  63 
Americans  drowned.  There  is  no  record,  so  far  as  I  can  find, 
that  any  of  these  ships  were  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war.  Several  were  tankers,  which  could  not 
possibly  have  been  carrying  them.  In  my  op:nion.  we  .'^hould 
prohibit  our  ships  from  going  to  Eiu-ope.  Tnat  policy  is  no 
more  cowardly  than  it  is  to  keep  people  out  of  a  burning 
house.  It  IS  simply  good  sense  to  prevent  American  citizens 
not  only  from  risking  their  own  lives  but  from  plunging  us 
into  a  war  which  may  involve  millions  of  other  lives. 

BAR   OUR   SHIPS   FROM    W.^R   ZONES 

I  suggest,  however,  an  amendment  to  the  present  proposal. 
That  proposal  gives  the  President  wide  discretion  in  declar- 
ing war  zones.  It  prohibits  American  ships  going  \n  bel- 
ligerent countries,  but  does  not  prohibit  their  going  to  neutral 
countries  unless  the  President  declares  war  zones  around 
those  coimtries.  Our  ships,  for  instance,  could  still  go  to 
Holland  and  Belgium,  right  through  the  submarine  zone,  ind 
yet  under  this  joint  resolution  they  could  not  go  to  Aus- 
tralia or   Jamaica,   where   the   danger   is   practically    ncn- 
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existent.  I  think  we  should  make  a  legislative  declaration  of 
a  war  zone  covering  all  waters  within  300  miles  of  Europe, 
including  Scandinavia,  Great  Britain,  and  Ireland,  and  the 
Mcditenanean;  but  all  other  restrictions  should  be  removed, 
except  in  such  additional  zones  as  the  President  may  find  to 
be  dangerous.  This  will  be  much  less  damaging  to  American 
trade  and  shipping  and  more  effective  to  prevent  war.  Giv- 
ing up  the  trade  to  Europe  would  not  be  serious,  for  Amer- 
ican shipping  is  less  than  5  percent  of  the  total  shipping  of 
the  world,  and  can  surely  find  employment  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  than  that  which  is  now  a  battlefield  for  the  war- 
ships of  belligerent  nations.  | 

NO  CREDITS  TO   WARRING   NATIONS 

I  may  .say  that  American  shipping,  apart  from  tankers,  is 
only  4  8  percent  of  the  total  shipping.  Certainly  there  is 
plenty  of  field  in  the  world  for  that  shipping  to  find  a  proper 
place  to  go.  Incidentally,  it  loolcs  as  if  we  may  have  to 
take  over  most  of  the  trade  that  Germany  has  had  in  South 
America  and  som.e  other  parts  of  the  world,  and  our  ships  can 
replace  the  German  ships  in  that  trade. 

Such  a  proposal  as  I  have  made  will  not  in  any  way 
hamijer  American  shipping;  it  can  adjust  itself  very  quickly 
to  such  a  plan,  and  under  it  American  shipping '  probably 
will  succeed  in  receiving  a  good  deal  higher  return  for  its  work 
than  it  has  been  receiving  in  time  of  peace. 

Another  step  which  will  remove  an  incentive  to  war  on 
the  part  of  many  American  citizens  is  that  which  prohibits 
credits  to  belligerent  nations.  The  more  such  credits  are 
advanced,  the  more  people  acquire  a  financial  interest  in  the 
success  of  their  debtors.  This  may  not  be  an  important 
factor;  there  is  a  dispute  as  to  whether  it  was  a  factor  in 
the  World  War;  but  it  would  be  at  least  some  factor  in  aiding 
the  strength  of  war  propagandists,  if  we  get  to  that  point. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  so-called  90-day  provision.  Surely 
a  foreign  goverimient — and  the  prohibition  extends  only  to 
governments — could  provide  cash  before  the  goods  leave  the 
American  port.  Perhaps  we  might  make  it  clear  that  checks 
and  demand  drafts  on  American  banks  are  equivalent  to 
cash. 

I  should  like  to  see  the  prohibition  of  credits  extended  to 
the  prohibition  of  credits  to  individuals  and  corporations  of 
belligerent  nations;  but  I  realize  the  difficulty  of  doing  this 
and  enforcing  it,  and  the  fact  that  such  credits  probably 
will  not  be  large.  However.  I  suggest  that  the  prohibition 
against  the  sale  of  belligerent  seciulties  in  this  country  in- 
clude those  of  private  corporations  as  well  as  governments. 
In  this  connection.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  providing 
that  no  Government  agency  shall,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
finance  exports  to  belligerent  nations.  The  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation  has  available  more  than  a  billion  dollars, 
and.  through  the  Export-Import  Bank,  before  the  war.  was.  In 
effect,  loaning  to  governments  in  all  parts  of  the  world  money 
which  indirectly  was  advanced  in  the  first  instance  to  Ameri- 
can exporters.  Such  loans  to  belligerent  countries  are  cer- 
tainly unneutral,  and  inconsistent  with  the  cash-and-carry 
policy. 

I  have  no  reason  to  suppose  or  know  that  any  such  loans 
are  being  made,  but  while  we  are  prohibiting  credits  we 
should  prohibit  the  Government  itself  from  making  credits. 
Furthermore,  we  should  be  assured  that  the  stabilization 
fund  Is  not  used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  buy 
pounds  in  such  quantities  as  to  finance  British  purchases  in 
the  United  States.  Last  year,  when  the  Secretary  was  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency.  I  asked  him 
whether  it  would  not  be  possible  under  the  stabilization-fimd 
law  to  finance  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  British  purchases  in 
the  United  States  by  buying  pounds  with  gold.  The  Secre- 
tary did  not  answer  the  question:  but  it  is  perfectly  obvious 
that  it  would  be  possible  for  us.  if  we  proposed  to  support  the 
pound,  to  buy  pounds  to  a  point  which  would  provide  the 
same  amount  of  dollars  for  British  purchases  here,  without 
a  loan  of  any  kind,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  we  would 
have  pounds  costing  us  $2,000,000,000,  which  might  not  be 
worth  $2,  let  alone  two  billion. 

The  Secretary  stated  that  if  that  were  possible,  and  of 
course  it  is,  he  would  not  consider  such  a  policy  without  con- 


sulting Congress.  I  trust  that  he  is  still  of  the  same  mind. 
But  it  would  be  a  very  easy  matter,  if  he  announced  the 
policy  of  trying  to  maintain  the  pound  at,  say.  $4,  gradually 
to  accumulate  pounds  for  that  purpose  until  they  amounted 
to  a  very  substantial  simi. 

Some  limitation  on  the  amount  of  currency  of  a  belligerent 
country  which  may  be  purchased  by  the  stabilization  fund 
should  be  included  In  this  bill. 

)  PREVENT  A  VIOLENT  WAR   BOOM 

The  provision  against  credit  to  belligerent  countries  tends 
not  only  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  but  has  the  effect  pointed 
out  by  other  Senators  of  limiting  the  violence  of  a  war  boom 
in  the  United  Sitates.  At  best  we  are  going  to  have  seme 
unnatural  inflation  of  business  from  the  war.  If  it  becomes 
too  great,  there  will  be  a  reaction  later,  with  its  attendant 
unemployment  and  suffering  in  the  United  States.  If  foreign 
purchases  are  confined  to  cash  they  cannot  be  a  tremendous 
factor  in  American  business.  What  we  have  chiefly  to  fear  is 
loaning  of  money  on  a  vast  scale,  such  as  we  saw  during  the 
World  War  and  after  the  World  War,  creating  billions  of 
dollars  of  business  which  could  not  possibly  continue  long. 
Proliibition  of  credit  is  a  much  greater  protection  against 
this  evil  than  aiiiy  arms  embargo,  because  inflation  would 
result  far  more  from  purchases  of  other  things  than  arms 
than  it  would  from  the  purchase  of  arms.  They  were  seven 
times  as  valuable  in  the  World  War.  and  some  of  the  worst 
effects  of  inflation  of  prices  were  felt  on  the  farm.  The 
ultimate  limitation  on  foreign  purchases  is  not  going  to  be 
brought  about  by  the  arms  embargo  but  by  the  amount  of 
cash  available  for  purchases  of  all  kinds. 

I  think  the  suggestion  of  the  learned  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin IMr.  La  Follette]  that  we  should  weigh  the  consequences 
of  an  excessive  export  trade  based  on  war  is  a  sound  sug- 
gestion. I  think  the  time  may  come  when  we  should  say, 
"No;  we  cannot  safely  inflate  our  business  further,  and  there 
must  be  some  limitation  on  the  total  amount  of  exports."  I 
do  not  believe  that  question  will  arise.  I  think  the  probable 
amoimt  of  exports  is  overestimated.  I  think  perhaps  the 
people  who  are  counting  on  a  tremendous  boom  are  not  Justi- 
fied in  that  behef .  But  if  it  should  occur,  I  believe,  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  that  we  should  take  some  active 
steps  to  see  that  we  do  not  have  a  tremendous  boom  and  the 
consequent  tremendous  reaction. 

In  short,  the  cash-and-carry  policy  seems  to  me  the  one 
policy  which  will  have  some  effect  in  reducing  the  chance  of 
our  becoming  involved  in  war,  while  at  the  same  time  serving 
our  best  national  interests. 

IMPOSTANCX  OF  ARMS  EMBAKGO  EXAGdZATED 

Today  there  is  an  embargo  on  the  shipment  to  belligerent 
countries  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  The 
present  resolution  proposes  to  repeal  it,  and  this  debate  Is 
centered  for  the  most  part  about  that  repeal.  Many  of  my 
correspondents  apparently  think  that  today  we  are  not  ship- 
ping anything  of  importance  to  Europe,  but  when  the  embargo 
is  repealed  the  floodgates  will  be  opened.  Of  course,  they  are 
greatly  mistaken. 

The  business  boom,  so  far  as  it  is  based  on  anything  sub- 
stantial today,  is  largely  based  on  the  increase  in  the  manu- 
facture of  steel  for  all  purposes;  not  guns,  it  is  true,  but  the 
steel  and  machine  tools  with  which  to  make  guns;  not  am- 
munition, but  the  alcohol  and  cotton  and  other  materials 
with  which  to  make  ammunition;  not  airplanes,  but  auto- 
mobiles and  the  materials  with  which  to  make  airplanes. 
During  the  World  War  and  today  the  larger  belligerent  na- 
tions are  making  most  of  their  own  arms,  anmiunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  and  prefer  to  do  so  if  they  can.  In  the 
World  War,  during  the  2y2  years  before  our  entrance,  while 
we  were  neutral,  only  13  percent  of  our  total  shipments  to 
Canada,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  Kingdom  con- 
sisted of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  now 
defined — $1,270,000,000  in  3  years,  as  compared  to  total  ship- 
ments of  $9,610,000,000.  The  other  87  percent  were  materials 
of  all  kinds,  just  the  same  kind  of  materials  as  are  being 
shipped  today  In  American  ships  right  through  the  submarine 
zone.    The  increase  of  trade  resulting  from  the  repeal  of  the 
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(•rr.barco  todny  1>  cros.-ly  ovcrpstiir.atcd  in  th-  pub'Jc  mind. 
That  in'-rease  would  apparently  consist  mostly  of  airplanes, 
nnti-a:rplane  grans,  and  a  few  other  speciailies.  With  a  limi- 
tation on  credit,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  there  would  be 
a  matrnal  increase  in  the  total  cf  all  exports  to  the  b-lLgcrcnt 
nations.  There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the 
profits  cf  munition  manufacturers  and  pressure  from,  those 
manufacturers.  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  of  any  su?h  pres- 
sure. If  England  and  France  have  to  pay  ca.^h.  they  are  not 
likely  to  agree  to  any  tremendous  profits  to  any  manufac- 
turer. The  principal  effect  will  be  an  increase  in  the  number 
of  men  put  to  work  in  airplane  factories  and  a  few  other 
plants.  Shipments  of  all  kinds  of  materials  are  going  to 
England  and  France. 

It  is  said  the  proposed  action  is  urged  because  it  is  needed 
for  a  boom.  I  think  that  so  far  as  any  boom  is  concerned 
It  is  an  unimportant  factor.  We  are  going  to  have  some  kind 
of  an  increase  in  activity  anyway  and  the  removal  cf  the 
arms  embargo  will  not  have  any  substantial  effect  en  the  size 
of  this  particular  increase  in  prosperity. 

ARMd  EMBABGO  POLICT   ENCOURAGES  WAK 

What  we  have  to  consider  here  is  whether  the  arms  em- 
bargo, reversing  the  policy  established  in  the  United  States 
for  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  us  a  sound  national  pwlicy.  and 
whether  in  any  way  it  tends  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  am.  oppased  to  the  arms-embargo  policy  because,  although 
there  is  a  spacious  humanitarianism  about  it,  it  really  makes 
war  more  likely  throughout  the  world.  It  favors  large  na- 
tions with  all  the  facilities  for  the  manufacture  of  arms 
ngainst  small  nations  which  do  not  have  those  facilities.  It 
favors  continental  powers  with  access  to  resources  over  the 
land  acainst  sea  powers  which  have  always  traded  with  us. 
and  relied  upon  their  trade  with  us.  It  favors  warlike  na- 
tions which  build  up  their  armaments  in  time  of  peace,  and 
it  discriminates  against  those  nations  which,  hoping  for  peace 
and  relying  on  treaties,  fail  to  pour  vast  sums  into  armament. 
In  short,  it  favors  the  aggressor  against  the  peaceful  nation. 
It  encourages  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world;  it  does  not 
discourage  it. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  statement  made  in  a  letter  by  a 
former  President  of  the  United  States  in  1915.     He  said: 

I  cannot  ■write  to  a  noutralltv  me?tln?  sxi^h  a  letter  a.s  you  wcu'.d 
w.sh.  I  think  that  to  interdict  tht*  supply  of  ammunition  and 
arms  from  this  country  to  the  bfiliKi-rents  In  the  war  wou'.d  be 
to  adept  a  policy  that  would  seriously  interfere  with  our  own 
»clf;fre  .shcnld  we  ever  be  dra^-n  Into  a  war  aeralnst  our  will  by 
the  unjupt  inva.slon  of  some  power  who  was  fully  prepared  and 
who  would  plways  tlncl  us  unprepared.  Such  a  policy  as  that  you 
Indicate  wcuicl  mean  th.it  the  p^wer  who  i^  armed  cap-a-pie  would 
always  have  at  a  dtsadvpntagc  those  countries  that  were  net  In 
such  a  state  of  preparation 

It  would,  therefore,  lead  to  even  greater  pressure  upon  all  the 
countries  of  the  world  than  that  we  have  seen  in  th^  last  two  dec- 
ades, to  Increase  their  armaments,  a  result  which  we  would  all 
deplore. 

ARMS   rMDARCO    tTTTERLT    n.LOCICAL 

Furthermore,  the  arms  embargo  imposed  by  the  present 
law  is  completely  illogical.  We  sell  arms,  ammunition,  and 
im.plements  of  war  to  any  nation  which  Is  at  peace.  We 
enable  those  nations  to  build  up  their  armaments  and  use 
our  arms  for  any  purpose  of  aggression  or  otherwise.  We 
seU  today  to  Italy  and  Ru.ssia  and  Japan  and  China,  although 
Italy  and  Russia  might  be  in  the  war  tomorrow.  We  sell 
to  our  neighbor  Mexico,  which  has  confiscated  our  property 
and  maintained  the  most  cordial  relations  with  Germany 
and  Japan,  but  we  refuse  to  sell  to  cur  neighbor  Canada, 
with  whom  we  have  been  at  peace  for  100  years,  and  whose 
safety  is  essential  to  us.  We  sell  the  materials,  but  not  the 
finished  product.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  terrible 
trade  in  arms  and  permitting  our  munitions  and  airplanes 
to  be  used  for  war  purposes,  but  how  illogical  this  position 
is  as  long  as  we  are  se.Un.?  the  materials  with  which  to 
make  these  products.  How  Pharasaical  is  an  attitude  which 
says:  "We  will  sell  3'ou  the  steel  and  give  you  the  machinery 
and  the  cotton  and  the  alcohol  and  the  nitrates  required  to 
make  arms  and  ammunition,  but  our  hands  are  too  clean 
to  complete  the  process  of  manufacture;  you  can  do  that 


yrurstlf."  There  is  little  difference  between  materials  and 
completed  arms.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  ultimate  out- 
come of  the  war  there  Is  little  difference  bntween  food  and 
arms.  "Food  will  win  the  war"  was  the  slogan  in  1918.  It 
IS  almost  as  true  today.  These  nations  in  Europe  are  fight- 
ing for  their  existence.  The  shipment  or  embargo  of  mate- 
rials has  exactly  the  same  effect  as  the  shipment  of  arms. 
To  be  consistent,  the  advocates  of  the  arms  embargo  .should 
be  in  favor  of  complete  prohibition  of  all  trade  with  bellig- 
erent nations  which  would  enable  them  to  continue  the  war 
and  neutral  nations  which  may  ship  to  beli:gerent  nations. 
They  will  not  go  so  far,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  we  adopt 
such  a  com.pletcly  isolationist  policy,  with  its  attendant 
suffering  to  cur  own  people  and  destruction  to  tho?e  who 
have  come  to  rely  in  peacetim.e  on  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

NTUTRALmr  NOT  AFFECTED  BY  RFFEAL  OF  ARMS  EMBARGO 

It  is  argued  on  this  floor  and  throughout  the  country  that 
to  permit  the  shipment  of  arms  is  unneutral  and  that  repeal 
is  an  abandonment  of  our  neutrality.  Letters  come  to  me 
saying.  "Do  not  repeal  neutrality."  I  quite  agree.  I  have 
no  intention  of  advocating  any  repeal  of  neutrality,  but  this 
is  no  repeal  of  neutrality.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  that 
conclusion.  We  are  ju.st  as  neutral  without  an  arms  embargo 
as  with  an  arms  em.bargo,  and  no  one  asserts  the  contrary. 
We  have  been  neutral  in  countless  wars  without  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  arms  embargo.  The  absence  of  an  arms  em- 
bargo had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  our  involvement  in 
the  World  War.  It  Is  a  specious  argument,  and  one  which 
seemed  reasonable  on  the  surface  when  the  arms  embargo 
was  first  adopted:  but  after  further  consideration,  as  long 
ago  as  last  April,  before  the  President  recommended  the  re- 
peal, I  came  to  the  conclusion,  and  stated  publicly,  that  I  felt 
the  arms  embargo  ought  to  be  repealed.  The  United  States 
Government  has  repeatedly  declared  that  to  permit  the  ship- 
m.ent  of  arms  is  entirely  neutral.  Daniel  Webster  said,  in  his 
reply  to  the  Mexican  Government  in  1842: 

If  It  be  true,  therefore,  that  citizens  of  the  United  State.s  have 
been  engaged  In  a  commerce  by  wh:ch  Texas,  an  enemy  of  M-x'.co, 
ha.s  been  supplied  with  arms  and  niumtion.s  cf  war.  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  nevcrt.hcles.s  wa.s  not  bound  to  prevent 
U;  could  not  have  prevented  It  without  a  manifest  departure  from 
the  principles  of  neutrality. 

Secretary  John  Hay.  in  1899.  quoting  Chancelor  K^^nt.  says: 

It  was  fuccef^sfully  I'hown  on  the  part  of  the  Ui  I'cd  States  that 
neutrnls  may  lawfully  sell  at  home  to  a  bellic"rrnt  purcha.ser  or 
carry  themstlves  to  the  belligerent  powers  contraband  articles,  sub- 
ject to  the  right  of  seizure  in  transitu.  The  right  has  since  b-?en 
explicitly  declared  by  the  Judicial  authorities  cf  this  country. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  un- 
neutral because  it  is  being  done  after  war  has  begun.  We  are 
said  to  be  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the  game  is 
started.  In  the  first  place,  war  is  not  a  game;  it  is  a  d.^adly 
serious  matter,  and  you  cannot  make  it  different  by  simply 
using  a  catch  phra.se. 

In  the  second  place,  the  imposing  of  an  embargo  on  Ameri- 
can products  is  a  strictly  domestic  policy.  W*^  have  (ho  right 
to  do  it  or  not  do  it.  as  we  see  fit.  It  cannot  be  said  that  any 
nation  went  to  war  relying  on  laws  which  might  be  changed 
by  Congre.ss.  Certainly  Hitler  did  not  do  so.  We  did  not 
mi.slead  him.  When  he  went  to  war.  a  law  repealing  the 
r.rms  embargo  was  pending  in  Congress,  recommended  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  Those  who  favor  repeal  are 
willing  to  accept  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  In  doing  so,  they 
nullify  their  own  argument  aeainst  chancring  our  laws  after 
war  begins.  If  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  tends  to  help 
England  and  France,  the  cash-and-carry  plan  imposes 
handicaps  on  them. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  White! 
that  if  this  war  goes  on  for  several  years,  the  limitation  on 
CI  edit  is  going  to  be  a  more  serious  check  on  their  conduct  of 
the  war  than  the  arms  embargo  is  today.  The  opponents  of 
repeal  have  destroyed  their  only  argument  that  this  pro- 
posed action  is  unneutral,  by  accepting  the  cash-and-carry 
plan.  Only  the  technicalities  of  international  law  can  sup- 
port the  thesis  that  a  change  in  our  laws  relating  to  the  ex- 
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port  of  goods  from  this  country  violates  neutrality  because 
made  in  time  of  war  rather  than  in  time  of  peace. 

It  is  said  that  repeal  would  be  imneutral  because  it  tends 
to  help  England  and  France.  This  seems  to  me  no  argu- 
ment against  a  policy  which  is  otherwise  perfectly  sound. 
If  we  help  England  and  France  as  an  incident  to  the  adoption 
of  a  sound  American  policy,  that  seems  rather  an  argument 
for  than  against  the  proposal,  for  certainly  the  sympathies 
cl  this  country  are  with  those  governments  against  Hitlerism. 
Certainly  our  sympathy  for  those  countries  shovild  not  be  a 
reason  against  adopting  a  policy  which  is  otherwise  sound. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  arms  embargo  discrim.inates 
against  England  and  France  and  against  any  peaceful  na- 
tion, and  we  have  a  greater  moral  obligation  to  remove  that 
discrimination  than  we  have  any  moral  obligation  to  Hitler 
to  maintain  it  simply  because  it  happened  to  exist  at  the 
beginning  of  a  war  which  he  began. 

If  the  arms  embargo  is  a  mistaken  policy,  the  mere  fact 
that  it  was  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  Congress  in 
1935  is  no  rtason  to  continue  it,  certainly  not  for  those  of  us 
who  came  to  the  Senate  after  it  was  adopted.  A  good  many 
laws  have  been  adopted  by  almost  unanimous  vote  in  Con- 
gress since  1932,  which  might  well  be  repealed  today. 

REPEAL    OF    AHBIS    EMBASGO    DOES    NOT    MAKE    WAR    MOBZ    LIKELY 

If  there  is  any  sound  argument  for  continuing  the  arms 
embargo,  it  must  be  based  on  the  theory  that  it  will  keep  us 
out  of  war.  I  have  listened  with  care  to  the  opponents  of 
repeal,  and  I  have  yet  to  hear  any  reason  why  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embsirgo  will  get  us  any  closer  to  a  participation  in 
the  war.  It  has  been  asserted  many  times,  but  no  sound 
reason  supports  those  assertions.  First,  it  is  said  that  it 
will  annoy  Germany,  and  that  Germany  will  thereupon 
make  war  on  us.  The  last  thing  in  the  world  that  Germany 
is  going  to  do  is  make  war  on  us.  On  the  other  hand,  once 
this  joint  resolution  is  disposed  of  either  way.  they  are  just 
as  likely  to  torpedo  American  ships  which  carry  only  mate- 
rials as  those  which  carry  arms.  They  have  already  tor- 
pedoed Swedish  and  Finnish  ships  carrying  only  lumber,  as 
distantly  related  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  is  food.  The 
unrestricted  .submarine  campaign  in  1917  was  Inaugurated, 
not  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  shipment  of  arms,  but 
for  the  purpose  of  starving  the  British  people,  in  retaliation 
for  the  British  attempt  to  starve  the  German  people.  The 
German  policy  is  nothing  if  not  realistic.  In  any  event,  the 
cash-and-carry  plan  will  keep  our  ships  away  from  submarine 
zones,  so  that  incidents  likely  to  lead  to  war  cannot  occur, 
even  if  Germany  is  annoyed. 

It  is  said  that  Germans  will  hate  us  because  munitions  are 
made  bv  us  instead  of  by  the  Allies  with  our  steel  and  machine 
tools.  That  was  asserted  yesterday,  and  I  simply  do  not  be- 
lieve it.  Whether  the  Germans  hate  us  or  not  will  depend 
on  whether  the  German  Government  tells  them  to  hate  us. 
European  governments  are  expert  in  hate  propaganda.  If 
any  European  government  wants  its  people  to  hate  America, 
they  will  do  so  under  pressure  and  propaganda  from  the 
government.  If  the  government  does  not  want  its  people  to 
hate  us.  they  probably  will  not  hate  us.  I  do  not  believe  the 
shipment  of  arms  will  have  the  slightest  relaUon  to  that  par- 
ticular situation. 

Secondly,  it  is  asserted  that  if  our  arms  go  to  Europe  our 
boys  will  follow  them.  Why,  in  the  name  of  common  sense? 
What  possible  relation  is  there  between  the  export  of  arms 
In  foreign  ships  and  the  sending  of  American  troops  to 
Europe?  Why  should  we  care  what  happens  to  our  particular 
arms  once  they  leave  our  shores? 

Thirdly,  it  is  said  that  the  passage  of  this  law  will  result 
In  the  sabotage  of  American  plants,  thereby  arousing  enmity 
again.st  Germany  and  leading  us  into  war.  In  the  first 
place.  I  do  not  believe  It;  furthermore,  we  certainly  are 
not  going  to  change  our  domestic  policies  for  fear  that 
crimes  will  result  in  the  United  States.  We  have  an 
effective  police  force  of  our  own.  If  sabotage  is  to  occur 
at  all,  it  is  just  as  likely  to  occur  around  the  shipment  of  oil 
and  gasoline  as  around  the  shipment  of  arms.  Oil  and  gaso- 
line are  a  good  deal  more  explosive,  and  at  the  present  time 
they  are  a  good  deal  more  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  war 


than  any  arms  which  we  are  likely  to  supply.  Nor,  in  my 
opinion,  is  an  explosion  in  an  arms  plant  in  the  United  States 
ever  likely  to  excite  our  people  to  war. 

Unable  to  find  any  sound  reason  why  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  would  tend  toward  war.  those  who  oppose  repeal 
assert  that  the  passage  of  this  act  is  a  symbol — a  symbol  ol 
something.  I  do  not  know  what — a  symbol  of  our  desire  to 
enter  the  war,  perhaps.  To  my  mind  there  is  no  such  desire, 
and  there  is  no  Euch  symbol.  The  fact  that  such  an  argu- 
ment is  used  only  shows  that  there  is  no  substantial  effect 
which  repeal  can  have  tending  toward  war.  This  act  cannot 
be  made  a  symbol  by  calling  it  so.  It  is  no  such  symbol  to 
me.  Whether  tne  English,  French,  and  Germans  regard  it  as 
such  a  symbol  or  do  not  regard  It  as  such  a  symbol  should 
have  no  effect  on  what  we  do  with  our  own  laws. 

Should  I  vote  against  a  measure  which  has  certain  definite 
provisions  and  certain  definite  effects  because  somebody  says 

i  it  is  a  symbol  of  something  which  is  not  in  the  law?  The 
argument  defeats  itself.  If  that  is  the  only  argument  that 
can  be  brought  forward  for  an  arms  embargo,  then  there  is 

I  no  sound  reason  for  an  arms  embargo.  It  is  no  such  sjmibol 
to  the  American  people.  Whether  we  pass  this  law  or  do  not 
pass  it,  95  percent  of  those  people  are  determined  to  stay 
out  of  war. 

No  sensible  British  or  French  or  German  observer  will  ad- 
vise his  government  that  the  passage  of  this  law  is  any  symbol 
of  an  American  desire  to  enter  the  European  war.  Should 
any  proposal  be  made  to  advance  credit  to  one  nation  and 
not  another,  to  impose  embargoes  against  one  nation  and  not 
another,  in  my  opinion,  it  would  be  overwhelmingly  defeated 
in  this  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  not  to 
mention  any  more  extreme  measure  than  this.  In  my  opin- 
ion, this  bill  increases  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  and 
puts  us  in  a  stronger  position  to  resist  all  possible  involvement 
in  Europe. 

I  I>&ISIDENT'8   POLICIBS   CRmCIZSD 

Tlie  President  of  the  United  States,  however,  would  make 
a  tremendous  mistake  if  he  regarded  the  passage  of  this  bill 
as  in  any  way  a  symbol  cf  popular  approval  of  interference  in 
Europe.  The  popular  opposition  to  this  bill,  as  far  as  It 
exists,  is  based  on  suspicion  of  the  President's  tendency  to 
interfere  in  the  European  war.  He  has  publicly  pledged  his 
determination  to  keep  America  at  peace,  and  we  can  surely 
accept  that  pledge.  But  let  him  not  feel  that  the  passage  of 
this  bill  in  any  way  endorses  some  of  his  earlier  statements. 

In  Chicago,  in  1938,  he  declared  his  belief  that  we  should 
"quarantine  the  aggressor  nations."  In  addressing  Congress 
in  January  1939  he  said: 

The  defense  of  religion,  of  democracy,  and  of  good  faith  among 
nations  is  ail  the  sanj^  fisht.  To  save  one.  we  muat  now  ma^  up 
our  minds  to  save  all. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  see  how  we  could  save  democracy 
and  good  faith  among  nations  by  any  policy  of  mere  defense 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  true  that  he  admitted  that  the 
American  people  were  not  willing  to  go  to  war,  but  he  said: 

There  are  many  methods  short  of  war,  but  stronger  and  more 
effective  than  mere  words,  ol  bringing  heme  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  aggregpte  eentmienta  of  our  own  people. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  said  last 

December: 

The  people  of  the  United  SUtes  have  the  right  and  power  to 
enforce  morality  and  Justice  In  accordance  with  the  peace  treaties 
with  us,  and  they  will.  Our  Government  does  not  have  to  use 
military  force,  and  will  not  ujiless  necessary. 

I  am  willing  to  accept  the  statements  of  the  President  and 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  that  these  policies  have  been 
abandoned,  and  that  we  propose  to  remain  neutral  In  the 
present  war,  without  economic  sanctions  or  embargoes  or  mili- 
tary force,  if  necessary,  but  let  them  not  make  the  mistake  of 
thinking  that  the  passage  of  this  law  Is  any  symbol  of  endorse- 
ment of  those  policies.  The  President  might  well  pay  some 
attention  to  restoring  sound  fiscal  policies  at  home  and  reliev- 
ing private  enterprise  of  some  of  the  burdens  which  keep 
10,000,000  unemployed,  rather  than  devoting  his  time  to  prep- 
aration for  a  war  which  will  not  occur.  I  question  the  wisdom 
or  necessity  of  increasing  the  Army  of  the  United  States  to  the 
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extent,  at  h-^.^t.  that  rrhabilitaticn  of  warships  or  the  con- 
struct;on  of  barracks  violate  the  statutes  of  the  United  S^.ates. 
I  question  the  wiidom  of  keeping  the  headline-  full  of  sub- 
marine scares.  I  dislike  the  constant  rumors  that  members 
of  thp  administration  are  privately  predicting  our  entrance 
into  the  war.  I  shall  vote  for  this  mta;^ure,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  most  of  the  other  Senators  will  vote  for  it  because 
they  believe  that  it  will  tend  to  keep  us  cut  of  war. 

CONGRESS    SHOUT.D    M/JCE    CLEAR    ITS    PEACE    POLICY 

That  th?re  may  never  be  any  doubt  of  our  purpose  in 
Congif.sb.  I  propose  to  offer  the  following  preamble  to  bo 
in.serttd  in  the  joint  resolution: 

Whofa.?  It  is  the  con?-ldorf>d  Judgment  of  an  overwhelmm-;  pro- 
portion of  our  people  that  the  United  States  shovild  n&r  and  need 
nt't  btxume  a  participant  in  the  prest-nt  Europeiin  war:  Now,  there- 
fore 

This  resolution  l.s  adopted  for  th?  purpose  of  prerervlng  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  and  making  It  less  likely  that  wa 
tvcr  become  Involved  m  tliat  war. 

Without  questioning  the  good  faith  of  the  President  in  his 
pre.seni  attitude  on  neutrality,  I  believe  that  Congress  should 
remain  in  session  to  take  such  prompt  legislative  action  in  any 
emergency  which  may  arise  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  determination  of  the  American  people  that  America 
remain  at  peace.  We  have  no  more  important  duty.  We 
should  stay  here  and  perform  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Gillette  in  the  chair). 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark]  to  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  NYE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  NYE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  voll  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Da  via 

King 

Schwartz 

Andrews 

Doaahey 

La  FoUettc 

Schweilenbach 

Au-stln 

Downey 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

B»iley 

Ellender 

Luca.s 

Ship^toad 

Bankhead 

Frazur 

Lundecn 

Slattery 

Barkl.y 

decree 

McCarran 

Smathers 

BUbo 

Oerry 

Mf'KcKar 

Stewart 

Borah 

Olb-^*in 

McNary 

Taft 

BridKPS 

OKW-tte 

Maloney 

Thomas.  Ok'.a. 

Brown 

Green 

Mead 

Thoma.*,  Utah 

Biilow 

OufTey 

RMnton 

Town  send 

Burke 

Gurnt-y 

Murray 

Trnman 

Byrd 

Kale 

Norrl.-* 

Tydlnf;s 

Byrnes 

HarrLson 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Citpper 

Hatch 

OMahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Ca.-away 

Hayden 

Overton 

Wagner 

Chandler 

Herring 

Pepper 

Wheeler 

Chi\ez 

HUl 

Plttman 

White 

c;ark  Idaho 

Holman 

Radcllfle 

Wiley 

Clark   Mo 

H.at 

P.«ed 

Con  nail  y 

Johnson.  Calif 

Reynolds 

. 

Danaher 

John.son.  Colo 

Russell 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-five  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.     A  quorum  Is  present. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  took  much  pleasure  in  listen- 
ing to  some  of  the  conclusions  which  have  been  reached  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  T.\ft].  With  others  of  his 
conclusions  I  most  violently  differ. 

The  question  is  raised  by  the  Senator.  Is  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  a  symbol  of  desire  to  enter  the  war?  To  that 
question  there  can  be  only  one  answer.  "No."  But  if  the 
question  is.  Is  the  arms-embargo  repeal  a  symbol  of  the  first 
step  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  on  a  steady  tramp, 
tramp,  tramp  into  war  program?  then  the  answer  is  most 
definitely.  "Yes";  again  and  again,  "Yes."  Any  man  who 
can  give  his  mind  and  his  time  to  an  honest,  open  study 
of  what  trade  In  munitions  did  to  the  United  States  back 
in  1914.  1915,  and  1916.  and  say  that  embaigo  repeal  at  this 
time  is  not  symbolic,  is  utterly  ignoring  so  well  written  a 
record  of  truth  that  it  is  unfortunate. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  lone  issue  in  this  debate,  and 
It  involves  this  question.  Will  helping  the  Allies  keep  us  out 
of  war?  The  President  thinks  it  will.  I  am  sure  it  will  not. 
In  furthering  my  point  I  shall  undertake  this  afternoon. 
as  best  I  know  how,  to  reveal  how  utterly  symbolic  and  how 


closely  related  is  the  subject  of  an  arms  embargo  and  the 
question  of  our  gome;  to  war. 

Th»^  Senate  is  indebted  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Burke]  and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  iMr.  Austin  1 ,  neither 
of  whf.m  is  on  the  floor  at  the  moment,  for  removing  the 
false  whiskers  from  this  debate.  They  hue  done  a  .splendid 
job  of  that.  The  Pros:d?nt.  in  the  po5-iiicn  h^  cecupies, 
could  net  be  expected  to  state  the  issue  frankly,  but  ev^n-y 
Senator  knows  the  purpose  of  the  administration  in  this 
arms-embargo  repeal  effort  is  to  help  the  Allies,  on  the  theory 
that  they  are  "cur  first  line  of  defense."  That  is  why  v.-e  are 
asked  to  wipe  from  our  statute  bocks  tlie  arms  embargo. 
Very  well,  if  that  is  the  challenge,  then  that  challenge  is 
acceptrd.  and.  accepting  it,  let  us  now  meet  and  debate  that 
real  issue. 

I  deny  with  all  the  emphasis  at  my  command  that  helping 
the  Allies  is  neutrality.  Others  have  d'^nled  it.  We  affirm 
that  embargo  repeal  is  a  step  toward  war. 

We  deny  that  the  British  Navy  and  the  French  Army  are 
America's  first  line  of  defense.  We  affirm  that  neutrality  is 
our  first  line  of  defense. 

We  deny  that  the  United  States  can  make  the  world  safe 
from  Hitlerism  by  becoming  the  silent  partner  of  the  British 
Empire.  We  affirm  that  America's  participation  in  this  war, 
in  any  form,  would  bring  no  more  democracy,  no  more  justice, 
no  more  lasting  peace  to  Europe  than  our  last  credulous  cru- 
sade "to  make  tiie  world  safe  for  democracy." 

We  deny  that  Britain  is  fighting  our  war  for  nr^  and  there- 
fore deserves  our  support.  We  affirm  that  neither  President 
Roosevelt  nor  any  other  American  knows  the  Allie.s'  unde- 
clared war  aims,  except  that  they  will  be  spawned  in  European 
power  politics  alien  to  American  interests. 

We  df^ny  that  Europe's  interest  should  come  first  in  draft- 
ing American  law  and  policy.    We  affirm  America  first. 

We  challenge  the  administration  to  look  to  America  first. 
We  challenge  the  administration  to  save  df^mccracy  here. 
Only  in  that  way  can  we  help  ourselves  and  sufferins  Europe. 
The  i.'^sue  at  stake  is  whether  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  served  by  choosing  sides  now.  officially,  and  get- 
ting into  the  war  in  Europe  a  little. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  told  us  frankly  that  he 
supports  the  pending  joint  resolution  because  it  will  help  one 
side.    I  quote  the  Senator: 

It  favors  the  tjeUlgerents  that  we  want  favored,  by  giving  them 
a  chance  of  coming  here  w.th  their  ships  and  buying  our  goods. 

I  admire  th?  Senator's  frankne.ss.  His  vit^ws  coincide  with 
the  views  one  hears  privately  in  Washington  among  those 
who  are  asking  for  repeal.  They  want  to  help  England  and 
France  and  are  quite  ready  to  .scrap  our  own  protective  legis- 
lation in  order  to  do  so.  They  feel  that  the  preservation  of 
the  British  and  the  French  Empires  is  essential  to  our  secu- 
rity. I  entirely  di-sagree  with  that  viewpoint.  I  think  it  is 
based  only  on  sentiment  and  not  on  an  objective  analysis  of 
the  international  forces  at  loose  in  the  world  today  and  of  the 
practicable  steps  at  hand  by  which  we  can  serve  our  own 
national  interests. 

Arthur  Krock.  Washington  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Times,  stated  well  the  reason  motivating  those  who  ask  for 
repeal.    On  the  6th  of  September  1939  he  wrote: 

But  the  actual  reason  why  the  administration  wants  the  pmbarro 
rep>eal  -d  Is  becau.«e  it  deprives.  In  thl.=  instance.  Great  Britain  and 
Pri-.nce  of  10  percent  of  the  war-making  materials  which  would  help 
them  defeat  Germany.  There  has  been  little  official  conrcalment 
that  this  is  the  real  reason  for  the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  to 
eliminate  the  ban. 

'  I  presume  perhaps  there  are  other  newspaper  columnists 
who  may  be  more  aptly  described  as  being  spokesmen  for  the 
administration,  but  I  am  sure  that  few  will  d:i<pute  the  con- 
tention that  Mr.  Krock  generally  knows  what  he  is  talking 
about  when  he  speaks  of  administration  viewpoints. 

The  London  Times  of  September  20,  1939.  contained  a  news 
article  in  effect  seconding  Mr.  Krock's  views.  I  quote  from 
that  article  the  folloi^-ing: 

I        The  President  knows  as  well  as  any  opposing  Senator  that  if  the 

'    law  18  amended  It  will  be  under  the  striss  '  f  sj-mpathU's  which  the 

opposition    was    in   the    summer   determined   to    resist.      In    thoee 
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theoretical,  comparatively  academic.  da3rs  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 
embargo  offers  the  only  active  aid  to  Germany  America  can  give, 
whereas  Its  repeal  will  help  Great  Britain  and  France  to  come  and 
take  whatever  armaments  they  need.  All  along  this  has  been  the 
administration  argument,  but  In  the  dead  center  of  the  crisis  the 
President  did  not  use  It.  He  has  by  Implication  insisted  that  the 
embargo  is  contrary  to  neutrality  under  international  law;  and  to 
international  law  in  a  lawless  world  the  President  and  with  him 
Mr.  Cordell  Hull  wish  to  adhere. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  same  subject  I  wish  to  read  an  article 
appearing  only  yesterday,  wTitten  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson 
in  his  daily  column.  The  general  ou  yesterday  found  his 
range  grandly,  and  because  he  did,  from  my  viewpoint,  so 
splendid  a  job  of  meeting  this  important  issue,  I  am  going  to 
read  to  the  Senate  his  column; 

Interventionist  columnl.sts  and  newspapers  of  the  eastern  sea- 
board are  claqulng  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont,  for  what  they  call  I 
his  candor  In  saying  that  he  wants  to  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms 
because  it  will  he'p  Bri'ain  and  Prance  and  hurt  Germany.  "We 
must  make  It  possible  for  Great  Britain  and  FYance  to  get  supplies. 
•  •  •  We  do  not  need  to  ask  whether  this  bill  Is  neutral.  We 
only  need  to  know  that  It's  an  Eict  of  self-defense." 

No  reading  of  various  utterances  of  this  administration  since  the 
sudden  shift  of  the  President's  Chicago  quarantine  speech  can  be 
interpreted  as  anything  less  than  that  this  administration  Is  not 
neutral  and  that  it  intends  to  help  the  Allies  by  measures  short  of 
war  but  mere  than  mere  words. 

This  column  ha.s  long  favored  not  only  lifting  the  embargo  but 
al.so  freeing  American  sea-borne  commerce  from  many  of  the 
extreme,  silly,  suicidal,  and  unstudied  restrictions  of  the  Plttman 
Act. 

I  depart  from  the  column  long  enough  to  remark  that  I 
am  delighted  that  there  is  at  least  one  columnist  who  is 
ready  to  call  the  existing  law  by  its  right  name.  There  has 
been  a  strong  inclination  to  refer  to  it  as  the  Nye-Clark- 
Bone  Act.  The  truth  is  that  it  is  the  Pittman  Act  that  is 
now  the  law  of  the  land.  It  is  not  the  Nye  Act  or  the  Clark 
Act  or  the  Bone  Act  that  we  are  seeking  the  repeal  of  now. 
The  authors  of  the  present  act  are  seeking  its  repeal.  I 
return  to  the  article  by  General  Johnson: 

But  it  has  done  so  not  because  it  wants  us  to  take  any  part  in  the 
war.  direct  or  Indirect,  but  t>ecause  it  thinks  that  selling  arms  to 
all  comers  Is  strict  neutrality,  that  as  a  practical  matter  It  will 
make  no  difference,  because  we  have  few  arms  to  sell,  and  because 
It  aoe^n't  believe  In  getting  off  the  earth  to  any  greater  extent 
thnn  Is  neces.sary  to  reduce  possible  causes  for  war. 

If  we  are  going  to  bootleg  our  way  Into  this  war  by  proceeding 
on  Senator  Austin's  view,  we  are.  In  a  cowardly,  furtive  If  not  dis- 
honest manner,  perverting  our  professions  of  neutrality,  creating  a 
dangerous  precedent  at  International  law  and  a  situation  from 
which  we  could  not  escape  bloody  Involvement  exactly  as  in  1917, 
if  the  war  continues  and  expands. 

For  If  It  be  true  that  we  must  do  this  as  an  "act  of  self-defense" 
when  Hitler  Is  stymied  and  temporarily  stopped  In  Europe,  what 
must  we  do  If  he  l)ecomefi  much  more  active?  More  moves  "short 
of  war  but  more  than  mere  words"?  There  arent  any  except  war 
Itself. 

"Self-defense"  Is  a  right  to  transgress  the  law  tmder  the  pressure 
of  ultimate  necessity.  We  have  no  such  necessity.  It  Is  a  subter- 
fuge to  say  otherwise.  There  are  only  two  conditions  under  Inter- 
national law — neutrality  and  belligerency.  Each  carries  a  separate 
group  of  rights  and  obligations.  You  can't  be  "a  little  bit  bellig- 
erent" and  claim  the  rights  of  a  neutral  any  more  than  you  can 
be  only  "a  little  bit  neutral"  and  not  give  cause  for  war  or  at 
least  reprisal      You  can't  and  still  be  honest. 

At  least  Senator  Austin  makes  an  issue.  When  this  administra- 
tion first  began  iU  bias  It  was  all  on  the  ground  of  "backing  up 
the  democracies."  Hitler  was  not  then  a  menace.  In  view  of 
some  of  the  proposed  bedfellows,  which  were  among  the  world's 
worst  dictatorships,  that  ground  began  to  Btink  too  much  to 
stand  on. 

General  Johnson  continues: 

Now  the  whole  emphasis  has  been  shifted  to  Senator  Austin's 
stark  proposal.  We  must  get  in  for  "self-defense"  because  Hitler 
threatens  us.  If  that  were  remotely  true,  we  ought  to  go  In  to- 
morrow— not  on  any  such  powder-puff  assault  as  this  but  with 
horse,  foot,  and  guns. 

It  Is  not  true  at  all.  It  Is  the  most  Ill-informed,  half-baked, 
blatant,  dangerous,  and  Insupportable  demagogy.  If  we  prepare, 
as  we  Intend,  Hitler  could  not  threaten  this  country — win.  lose. 
or  draw  In  Europe.  The  "schmuss"  that  he  could  has  the  support 
of  no  recognized  Independent  military  or  naval  authority.  It  would 
not  stand  debate  In  any  competent  forum. 

It  Is  exactly  the  soapy  sophistry  that  pulled  us  Into  the  World 
War  arKl  almost  ruined  us.  Senator  Austin  certainly  could  not 
qualify  on  education  and  experience  to  advise  this  covintry  on  any 
self-generated  dogmatic  conclusion  on  so  fateful  a  decision  as 
that  If  It  Is  so.  then — since  It  may  become  the  very  lodestar  of 
our  war  policy — ^let  somebody  argue,  debate,  and  prove  it  on  tlie 


known  facts  and  reasonable  probabilities  of  war.  IjeVt  rot  aban- 
don neutrality  on  Senator  Austin's  mere  hunch.  (The  Waaliing- 
ton  Dally  News,  October  12,  1939.) 

Ever  since  the  famous  "quarantine"  speech  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  Chicago,  October  5,  1937.  the  Executive's  foreign 
policy  has  been  based  on  three  assumptions.  These  have 
never  been  stated  entirely  openly,  but  they  have  been  re- 
peated in  full  implication  in  the  many  statements  of  the 
President  and  his  aides  since  that  time. 

Rrst.  The  first  is  that  the  best  way  for  this  coimtry  to 
keep  out  of  war  was  to  prevent  war  from  breaking  out  in  the 
world. 

Second.  The  way  to  accomplish  this  was  by  lining  the 
United  States  upon  the  side  of  the  so-called  peace-loving 
nations  and  against  the  aggressor  nations. 

Third.  The  best  way  to  support  the  peace-loving  nations 
was  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  opening  our  markets  and 
our  munitions  factories  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Whether  or  not  these  assumptions  were  sound  before  the 
outbreak  of  war,  they  are  no  longer  applicable  today,  for 
with  the  coming  of  war  they  were  wiped  out.  We  can  no 
longer  prevent  what  has  happened.  We  can  no  longer  pre- 
tend that  supporting  one  side  will  keep  us  out.  There  is  left 
only  one  final  assumption,  which  from  the  very  beginning 
has  underlain  all  the  others.  That  is  the  basic  assumption 
that  our  own  vital  interests  compel  the  United  States  to 
support  Great  Britain  and  France. 

Evidence  of  this  basic  assumption  is  found  in  the  record 
of  the  present  Executive's  foreign  policy  as  far  back  as 
October  5,  1937.  It  was  implied  in  the  famous  National  Press 
Club  speech  of  Secretary  Hull  on  March  17,  1938.  It  was 
manifested  in  the  President's  statement  on  April  18,  1938, 
regarding  the  Anglo-Italian  agreement,  when  he  said  that 
the  United  States  Ooverrunent  viewed  that  accord  with 
sympathetic  interest.  That  seemed  a  strange  statement 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  we  had  considered  Italy  an  ag- 
gressor as  against  Ethiopia.  It  was  dramatized  for  the  public 
in  the  conflicting  reports  which  came  out  of  the  famous  con- 
ference of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  with  the 
President  at  the  Executive  Offices  in  January  1939.  It  under- 
lay the  request  of  the  President  for  repeal  of  the  arms- 
embargo  provision  of  our  neutrality  legislation. 

However,  we  now  have  difficulty  in  knowing  whom  we  are 
for,  and  whom  we  are  against,  when  we  decide  to  be  partisans 
of  England.  How  can  we  evolve  a  logical  pattern  from  the 
fast-moving  and  confusing  events  in  Europe?  For  example, 
we  read  that  England  cannot  make  peace  with  Germany  be- 
cause Germany  Invaded  and  partitioned  Poland.  But  Russia, 
too,  invaded  Poland  and  took  a  large  slice  of  that  unfortunate 
country.  On  October  3,  1939,  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain 
told  the  House  of  Commons  that — 

•  •  •  An  economic  agreement  between  Germany  and  Russia  is 
foreshadowed  undler  which  Russia  will  supply  raw  materials  to 
Germany  and  Germany  will  supply  Industrial  goods  produced  over 
a  lengthy  period     •     •     *.     (New  York  Times,  October  4,  1939.) 

On  October  8  it  was  aimounced  from  Moscow  that  Ger- 
many and  Russia  had  agreed  to  work  out  a  program  of  eco- 
nomic cooperation  "at  a  rapid  pace  and  on  a  large  scale."  A 
Soviet  communique  announced  that — 

In  particular,  agreement  was  reached  that  the  D.  8.  8.  R  should 
Immediately  begin  supplying  Germany  raw  materials  and  Germany 
should  begin  filling  orders  for  the  U.  8.  S.  R.  (New  York  Time*. 
October  9,  1939.) 

How  amusing,  Mr.  President!  Only  yesterday  the  New 
York  Times  reported  the  conclusion  of  a  trade  agreement 
between  England  and  Russia  whereby  Russian  timber  would 
be  exchanged  for  Britain's  rubber  and  tin. 

One  cannot  help  wondering,  in  the  present  paradoxical  situ- 
ation in  Europe,  whether  that  British  rubber  going  to  Russia 
will  not  turn  u)t>  as  rubber  tires  on  Oennan  airplanes  or 
German  armoretf  cars.  There  Is  nothing  at  all  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence. 

Mr.  LUNDEEH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDIJilG  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  slield  to  the  Senator. 
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Mr  LLT7DEEN.  In  that  connection  the  press  recently  re- 
ported that  both  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  supplying 
Rumania  with  war  planes.  That  seems  to  be  along  the  same 
line  as  the  newspaper  statement  to  which  the  Senator  has 
Just  referred. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  have  not  noticed  that  particular  information, 
but  It  would  not  surprise  me  at  all  if  it  were  true. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     It  is  so  reported  in  the  press. 

Mr.  NYE.     Mr.  President.  I  cannot  feel  that  it  is  to  the 
national  interest  of  the  United  States  to  mix  into  this  con- 
flict in  Europe,  the  underlying  causes  and  ramifications  of 
which  we  do  not  understand,  and  the  solution  of  v^hich  we  , 
cannot  hope  to  find  through  a  devastating  war.  I 

I  heartily  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin    fMr.   j 
La  Follette]  that  it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  this  Nation  to 
work  out  its  destiny  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  where  our 
genius,  our  ideals,  and  our  devotion  to  democracy  have  a 
real  chance. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  President,  remem.bering  the  splendid 
presentation  made  only  day  before  yesterday  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark  1.  I  desire  to  add  my  most  liearty 
endorsement  of  the  proposal  the  Senator  then  laid  doun  on 
this  floor,  to  this  effect: 

That  this  Cnngro.s.s  do  not  adjourn  before  It  has  establi^hpd  a 
Joint,  committee  of  ropro-sentative  leaders  of  the  various  .-cliuol-s 
of  thoukihi  on  forci-.-n  policy  In  the  Stnau*  and  House,  to  be  jonv.-d 
by  r.(lm!n:s.trat!-n  rtprrscntativ.^s  for  the  State,  Commerce.  Justice, 
aiul  Treasury  E>epartments,  for  permanent  consultation  on  this 
Nation  .s  acts'  and  policies,  to  meet  the  emergencies  of  the  war  In 
Europe. 

I  consider  this  fundamental  if  we  are  to  bridge  the  perpet- 
ual pap  between  the  legislative  and  the  executive  departments 
of  the  Government  in  the  important  field  of  foreign  affairs. 

It  IS  my  purpose  now  to  establish  that  the  cash-and-carry 
proposal  in  its  present  form  is  not  enough  to  keep  the  Na- 
tion out  of  war;  that  we.  therefore,  should  not  only  keep  the 
arms  embargo  but  should  also  adopt  restrictions  to  hold  our 
trade  with  belligerents  down  to  its  peacetime  normal  basis. 

Several  amendments  will  be  proposed  to  the  cash-and- 
carry  part  of  the  joint  resolution  to  make  it  really  effective. 
One  of  them  would  tend  to  hold  war  trade  down  to  normal, 
to  prevent  a  war  boom  of  any  and  all  materials  from  swamp- 
ing us.  and  then  leaving  us  scared,  afraid  to  let  go  of  the 
bear's  tail.  I.  for  one.  feel  so  strongly  about  the  influence  of 
war  trade  that  I  think  it  would  be  better  for  us  to  stop  all 
trading  with  belligerents  rather  than  run  the  risk  of  being 
dragged  into  war  by  the  tx?ar  whose  tail  we  are  now  grabbing. 
I  realize,  however,  that  I  am  in  a  minority  in  that  position; 
that  we  must  be  reaLstic;  and  that  an  amendment  to  prevent 
us  from  getting  enmeshed  in  a  war  boom,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  have  wide  support  from  the  country,  and  in  Congress. 
If  we  cannot  have  the  extremest  kind  of  protection,  let  us 
have  what  is  next  best,  whatever  is  available. 

At  one  stage,  back  in  1935  and  1936,  there  was  evidence 
which  warranted  a  hope  that  we  might  accomplish  the  adop- 
tion into  law  of  a  provision  that  would  undertake  to  hold 
our  trade  during  other  peoples'  wars  to  a  normal  peacetime 
basis.  President  Roasevelt  had  put  his  influence  behind  this 
effort  at  that  time.  On  January  3.  1936.  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  he  spoke  of  this  normal-trade  idea  in  the 
following  language: 

As  a  con.5lstent  part  of  a  clear  policy,  the  United  States  Is  fol- 
lowing a  twofold  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  which 
engage  in  wars  that  are  not  of  immediate  concern  to  the  Americas. 
First,  we  decline  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting 
belligerents  to  ob'nln  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
from  the  United  States 

I  am  quoting  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Second,  we  seek  to  discourage  the  use  by  belligerent  nations  of 
any  and  all  American  products  calculated  to  facilitate  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  in  quantities  over  and  above  our  normal  exports  of 
them  In  time  of  peace. 

I  trust  that  these  objectives  thus  clearly  and  unequivocally 
EtaMd  will  be  carried  forward  by  cooperation  between  this  Con- 
gTe«6  and  the  President. 

The  United  States  can  p'.ay  but  one  role:  Through  a  well-ordered 
neutrality  to  do  naught  to  encourage  the  contest. 


That  is  not  ancient  language  by  the  Executive.  That  lan- 
guage was  embodied  in  a  message  sent  to  the  Congress  on 
January  3,  1936. 

Yet  today  his  is  one  of  the  voices  raised  a.sking  for  repeal 
of  a  considerable  part  of  that  program,  which  was  doing  what 
in  1936  he  was  praising. 

In  liRht  of  the  circumstances,  I  de^^ire  to  point  out,  first. 
what  a  huge  war  trade  does  to  a  nation's  foreign  pohcy,  and, 
second,  to  show  that  the  proposed  cash-and-carry  measure  is 
inadequate  to  protect  us  from  the  effect  of  such  a  trade  on 
our  foreign  policy;  third.  I  wish  to  demonstrate  that  not 
only  must  the  cash  and  carry  be  amended  for  the  good  of 
America's  own  economy,  but  that  the  arms  embargo  should 
be  retained  as  a  limitation  on  the  war  trade  and  on  a  war 
boom,  as  well  as  an  evidence  to  the  world  that  we  are  not 
going  to  take  sides  all  over  the  face  of  this  earth  wherever 
and  however  we  can  take  sides. 

It  has  been  rather  casually  suggested  of  late  that  the  issue 
pending  before  us  might  come  down  to  a  choice  as  between 
two  things,  adoption  of  the  cash-and-carry  program  to 
cover  all  commodities,  including  arms  and  implements  of 
v.-ar,  or  the  existing  law  with  the  arms  embargo  and  no  cash 
and  carry.  The  question  is  asked.  What  will  you  do  if  that 
is  left  as  your  choice?  There  is  no  hesitancy  on  my  part  in 
determining  what  I  shall  do  and  what  I  b^-lieve  the  Senate 
should  do.  A.s  between  the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan,  if  we  cannot  have  a  cash-and-carry  plan  to  cover 
only  those  commodities  not  covered  by  the  embargo,  by  all 
means,  Mr.  President,  let  us  hang  to  the  embargo  even  with- 
out ca.sh  and  carry.  But  I  am  very  hopeful  that  we  will  be 
able  to  accomplish  both  before  we  are  done  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 

In  the  demonstration  I  shall  afford  here  this  afternoon  I 
am  sure  it  will  be  made  clear,  oh,  so  clear,  that  we  need  not 
have  the  fear  that  is  being  expressed  concerning  the  live 
danger  of  commerce  in  other  than  munitions  dragging  us  into 
war.  I  think  we  should  have  it  protected.  I  think  we  owe 
it  to  ourselves  to  afford  the  larger  security.  But  it  is  not 
nearly  so  essential  as  is  the  maintenance  of  an  embargo 
which  strictly  forbids  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  nations  at  war. 

There  is  one  thing  I  should  like  to  say  in  the  strongest 
language.  The  people  of  the  world  consider  the  arms  traflac 
a  dirty  traffic.  It  is  that,  just  that.  But,  more  important, 
they  consider  it  an  inhumane  and  un-Christian  traffic;  they 
consider  the  huge  sums  of  m^oney  made  out  of  it,  out  of  the 
killing  that  goes  with  it,  blood  money.  The  people  may  be 
wrong  in  their  ideas;  it  may  be  a  fine,  humanitarian  and 
outstandingly  Christian  traffic.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue  that 
point  at  this  moment.  I  simply  wish  to  call  attention  to 
what  people  think  about  it.  Let  me  suggest  that  if  in  later 
years  we  should  be  fighting  some  power — say  Italy — because 
of  some  South  American  dispute,  and  England  chose  to  have 
no  embargo  on  arms,  but  chose  instead  to  furnish  arms  to 
Italy  for  use  against  us,  how  unlikely  it  would  be  that  the 
American  people  would  say  that  that  trafflc  was  fine,  hu- 
mane, and  Christian.  To  put  ourselves  In  the  shoes  of 
others  is  one  way  of  realizing  what  a  disturber  to  our  peace 
repeal  of  the  embargo  and  traffic  in  arms  can  be. 

We  all  declare  a  desire  to  stay  out  of  other  peoples'  wars. 
We  all  vow  that  we  will  not  be  dragged  into  Europe's  war. 
But  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  us  choose  strange  ways  to 
stay  out.  Some  of  us,  it  appears,  would  stay  out  by  going 
in,  by  going  in  on  the  economic  front — just  a  little  way,  of 
course — a  front  that  is  as  highly  important  In  the  conduct 
of  any  war  as  is  the  m.ilitary  front. 

By  reason  of  some  of  the  considerations  pending  here  in 
the  Senate  and  the  possible  acceptance  of  certain  proposals, 
we  place  ourselves  in  the  lip'ht  of  a  people  thoroughly  dis- 
crediting war,  calling  it  futile  and  destructive,  determined 
that  it  is  wrong,  and  that  we  will  steer  clear  of  it.  But  in 
the  same  breath  we  present  a  picture  of  a  people  who,  how- 
ever much  they  detest  war,  are  perfectly  willing  to  sell  the 
supplies  which  we  decline  to  use  to  others  who  will  use  them 
and  call  our  course  neutral,  especially  if  what  is  bought 
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of  us  of  these  supplies  Is  i)aid  for  in  90  days,  or  promised  to 
be  paid  for  in  90  days. 

Look  at  us.  Here  we  are,  proposing  that  we  give  actual 
assistance  to  the  carrying  on  of  a  war,  and  magnifying  the 
evil  of  war.  To  one  side  engaged  in  the  European  conflict 
we  would  sell  guns,  powder,  and  shells  to  be  used  upon  boys 
who  had  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  bringing  on  whatever 
degree  of  war  may  exist  in  Europe  today.  Here  we  are,  an 
accomplice  to  the  murderer  who  can  murder  more  effectively 
if  we  will  furnish  the  gtins  and  the  bullets  with  which  to 
murder.  It  has  been  pointed  out  here  by  another  Member 
of  this  body  that  a  murderer  with  a  gun  but  no  shells  may 
ask  us  to  furnish  the  shells,  and  the  Senate  asks.  "Do  we 
escape  the  position  of  an  accessory  after  the  murder  has 
been  committed,  even  though  we  never  touched  the  gun?" 

We  cannot  enter  into  Europe's  war  to  the  extent  that  Is 
proposed  in  the  pending  measure  without  being  in  that 
war.  If  we  pass  the  joint  resolution  now  before  the  Senate, 
we  have  no  right  to  pretend  neutrality.  We  have  no  right 
to  plead  "not  guilty"  when  accused  of  being  a  party  to  that 
European  war.  It  should  not  be  difficult  for  us  to  see  what 
is  going  to  be  the  reaction — an  honest  and  just  reaction — 
on  the  part  of  some  peoples  in  this  world  if  we  permit  the 
action  here  proposed  to  be  taken.  We  should  hold  fast  to 
the  position  we  enjoy  right  now  and  hold  ourselves  in  readi- 
ness to  be  of  real  constructive  service  to  other  portions  of 
the  world  when  they  will  need  the  service  of  a  people  and  a 
leadership  to  accomplish  readjustment  on  a  basis  that  at 
least  promises  a  prospect  of  a  long  period  free  from  the 
retarding,  destructive,  heartbreaking  thing  called  war. 

Today  the  German  people  are  not  without  respect  for  the 
office  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Today  it  is  even 
possible  for  the  nations  of  the  world  to  call  him  in  to  do  what 
may  later  be  impossible — mediate  the  conflict.  They  have 
net  called  him  in.  They  may  not  do  so.  All  I  wish  to  point 
out  is  that  at  this  moment  It  is  possible  for  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  have  an  influence  for  peace  in  the  world 
which  we  will  be  taking  away  from  him  If  we  vote  to  go  into 
the  business  of  making  money  out  of  the  wholesale  trafflc  in 
death  to  one  side  In  Europe's  war. 

Today  the  President  might  well  say,  for  example,  if  he 
should  accept  an  offer  to  mediate,  that  the  peoples  of  the 
world  will  never  be  reassured  by  Germany's  promises  until 
there  is  a  complete  change  of  administration  inside  Germany. 
Today  a  great  part  of  the  German  people  would  listen  to  such 
words  with  some  respect.  But  as  soon  as  our  President  is  the 
head  of  a  country  which  has.  In  spite  of  all  the  precedents  of 
the  last  war,  chosen  sides,  has  changed  its  foreign  policy  to 
aid  the  supposed  enemies  of  the  German  people,  then  the 
people  of  Germany  will  think  of  him,  when  he  makes  such 
an  ob-servatlon,  simply  as  the  head  of  a  dollar-mad  nation 
which  would  sink  precedent  and  law  and  humanity  for  some 
"fool's  gold."  They  will  consider  him  but  one  of  the  gang  of 
defenders  of  the  older  imperial  systems  of  the  world. 

The  German  people,  however,  not  the  present  German 
rulers,  are  the  Important  ones.  It  is  with  them  that  the  post- 
war peace  will  be  made.  America  will  lose  her  great  power 
and  place  for  peace  in  the  world  as  soon  as  she  goes  in  for 
changing  her  law  to  make  a  little  additional  proflt.  If.  after 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  the  President  should  make  that  com- 
ment about  the  necessity  for  a  change  of  administration  in 
Germany,  the  German  people  could  readily  be  convinced  the 
comment  was  made  simply  because  this  proflt-mad  nation 
wanted  the  war  to  go  on  and  on.  After  such  repeal,  America 
m.ay  talk — her  President  may  talk — from  that  time  on  about 
noble  motives,  himianitarlan  Impulses,  and  Christian  moral- 
ity; but  from  the  moment  the  arms-embargo  law  is  repealed. 
In  the  middle  of  a  war,  such  talk  will  not  count  In  the  world 
as  It  would  if  the  embargo  were  not  repealed. 

Again.  British  diplomats  will  think  we  are  coming  In  and 
pay  little  attention  to  our  claims,  and  the  German  people, 
bombed  by  bombs  made  in  America,  will  feel  that  noble  words 
from  these  shores  are  a  swindle,  as  we  unfortunately  know 
they  thought  the  14  points  became  a  swindle.  The  motives 
were  high,  but  noble  motives  can  be  seriously  compromised. 


Nor  do  I  bellevfe  that  we  are  making  any  great  friendships 
on  the  other  side  by  sending  them  arms,  for  which  they  will 
pay  dearly  out  Of  the  heavy  taxes  Imposed  upon  them.  I 
think  the  French  and  English  will  argue,  "The  Americans,  by 
reversing  their  World  War  stand  that  neutrality  laws  could 
not  be  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  war,  are  obviously  taking 
our  side."  Theij  they  will  convince  themselves  further  by 
reading  that  President  Roosevelt  in  1936  called  the  money 
in  war  trade  "fobl's  gold"  and  now  asks  plaintively  that  our 
workers  get  the  chance  of  finishing  into  munitions  here 
imfinished  war  piaterials.  Instead  of  sending  them  abroad 
in  their  raw  statje. 

"Ah,"  they  wilt  say,  "the  Yankees  are  taking  sides  with  us 
because  we  are  fighting  their  war  for  them,  but  they  are  mak- 
ing us  pay  thenl  for  the  weapons  with  which  to  fight  their 
war  for  them,  thje  Shylocks.  Think  of  that.  We  are  fighting 
their  war  and  thjey  make  us  pay  for  the  munitions." 

After  a  year  or!  so  of  that,  the  people  of  the  European  powers 
which  we  are  inclined  to  help  will  be  led  by  a  skillful  diplo- 
macy and  a  cen$ored  or  subservient  press  Into  agitating  that 
we  give  them  the  weapons.  The  diplorrvatic  language  is  "ex- 
tend credit  for,"; but  we  know  now  that  no  money  is  going  to 
be  repaid  after  the  end  of  another  war. 

How  much  of  the  present  debt  of  twelve  or  thirteen  billion 
dollars  owing  us  by  our  Allies  of  another  day  was  once  upon  a 
time  represented  by  90-day  credits?  It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  and  It  may  be  known  before  the  debate  is  over. 

After  a  year  or  so  of  that  we  may  know  what  to  expect, 
and  then,  since  there  will  seem  to  them  so  little  difference 
between  supplying  the  arms  and  supplying  the  men  to  use  the 
arms,  they  will  not  only  be  angry  that  we  charged  them  at 
first  for  the  arms,  but  that  we  were  so  late,  so  slow,  in  getting 
oiu-  soldiers  over  there  to  use  the  arms. 
Mr.  CONNALLY  rose. 

Mr.  NYE.  One  moment,  please.  To  close  our  eyes  to  the 
experiences  of  20  and  25  years  ago  and  say  we  are  not  taking 
a  dangerous  course  when  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  to 
be  blind,  indeed. 
I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator,  but  I  do  not  care 
to  have  him  yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  make  no  mistake  about  it.  So 
far  as  being  a  force  for  peace  in  the  world  is  concerned,  we 
lose  that  position  when,  if,  and  as  this  embargo  is  repealed. 
The  Senate  will  see  from  the  accoimt  I  wish  to  put  before  it 
this  afternoon  that  our  shipments  of  arms  were  actually  once 
used  by  the  British  to  answer  our  claims  as  to  our  neutral 
rights;  that  the  arms  trafflc  and  the  war  trade  generally 
helped  to  ruin  and  dissolve  our  impartiality  as  completely  as 
If  it  had  been  dipped  into  an  acid  bath. 

Before  recounting  the  way  in  which  our  war  trade  and 
arms  trafflc  helped  to  ruin  om*  chances  for  staying  out  of  the 
last  war,  into  which  many.  Including  such  sincere  colleagues 
as  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  [Mr.  PittmanI,  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Wagner]  have  said  "we  were  dragged,"  I  Issue  two 
specific  challenges  to  the  supporters  of  embargo  repeal  and 
to  the  supporters  of  an  unlimited  war  boom,  that  is,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  present  cash-and-carry  proposal. 

My  first  challenge  is:  Call  the  50  leading  industrialists  of 
this  country  to  appear  before  one  of  our  committees,  in  the 
morning  before  we  are  in  session  In  the  Senate,  and  in  the 
evening  after  we  have  closed  our  session,  and  ask  them  one 
simple  question.  Is  the  unlimited  war  boom  allowed  In  the 
present  cash-and-carry  measure  a  good  thing  for  our  Nation? 
Ask  them  that  one  question.  Call  Stettinius,  call  R)rd,  call 
du  Pont,  call  Grace,  call  Gifford,  call  Yotmg,  call  We!r,  call 
Knutson,  call  Dennison — call  whomever  the  Senate  considers 
the  leading  50  industrialists  of  the  country  and  ask  them,  "Is 
the  imlimlted  war  boom  allowed  In  the  present  cash-and- 
carry  bill  a  good  thing  for  our  national  life?" 

This  is  my  first  challenge.  I  dare  Its  acceptance.  I  dare 
the  Senate  to  try  to  find  10  among  the  50  who  will  wish  to 
repeat  the  experience  of  the  last  war  boom. 
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My  second  challrnge  follows  the  first.  After  you  have 
heard  from  the  IradiriR  50  industrialists  in  the  Nation,  I  will 
then  a>k  you  to  call  all  the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
before  th:s  committee  of  the  Senate  and  a^k  them  to  show  in 
what  respect  and  why  the  indastrialist.s  are  vvTong  in  opposinc 
the  war  boom  allowed  in  the  cash-and-can-y  plan,  as  it  now 
.stands,  unamended  to  limit  the  war  boom  to  the  1936-38 
level. 

I  ask  you  to  call  Secretary  WalLice.  Secretary  Ick°s,  and  all 
the  others,  and  ask  them  to  reply  to  the  same  question,  in  the 
liKht  of  the  testimony  of  our  leaders  of  industry.  The  ques- 
tion is  simply.  Is  the  unlimited  war  boom  allowed  in  the 
present  cash-and-carry  bill  a  good  thing  for  our  national 
life?  They  can  then  tell  us  in  what  respect  and  why  the 
leaders  of  industry  are  wrong. 

I  d'l  not  believe  ycu  will  accept  this  challenge,  for  you  might 
possibly  find  that  there  would  not  be  one  member  of  the  Pres- 
id'nt's  Cabinet  who  would  say  that  such  an  unlimited  war 
bocm  would  be  a  good  thing  for  our  economy,  for  our  Nation's 
real  good. 

We  do  not  need  to  suspend  our  debate  to  secure  this  e\-i- 
donce.  We  can  take  their  testimony  conveniently,  that  of 
both  groups,  under  oath,  in  the  mornings  from  9  to  12  and  in 
the  evenings  from  7  to  11.  We  can  even  complete  it  within 
1  wiek. 

I  should  be  glad  to  have  any  supporter  of  repeal  of  the 
arm."^  embargo  and  of  the  unlimited  war  boom  allowed  by  this 
measure  before  us  give  the  American  people  any  good  reason 
why  these  two  challenges  should  not  be  accepted. 

I  believe  the  responsible  leaders  of  industry,  and  the  re- 
sponsible members  of  the  Cab.net  would,  under  oath,  repudi- 
ate the  endeavor  expressed  in  this  measure  to  regain  our 
prosperity  by  tying  it  to  the  coattails  of  that  most  uncertain 
t:me  clement  in  the  world,  a  European  war:  that  they  would 
repudiate  the  theory  that  any  sound  prosperity  can  be  built 
upon  the  sands  of  wh:)lesale  murder. 

My  point  Is  that  the  cash-and-carry  proposal  as  it  now 
stands  does  not  prevent  a  war  boom:  that  it  should  be 
amended  to  hold  trade  down  to  normal,  and  that  the  arms 
embargo  is,  by  itself,  a  way  to  hold  one  particular  branch  of 
the  war  bocm  dcwn,  for  reasons  particular  to  itself,  having 
to  d  ■)  with  our  influence  for  peace. 

I  now  wish  to  explain  that,  regardless  of  the  danger  of  a 
war  boom  to  our  own  economy — high  prices,  high  cost  of  liv- 
ing, the  overexpansion  of  industry,  and  a  later  deflation — war 
trp.de  also  has  a  tremendous  influence,  and  an  influence  of 
importance,  on  cur  foreign  policy. 

I  am  surprised  at  the  easy  manner  in  which  distinguished 
Senators  are  able  to  toss  off  the  influence  of  an  almost  $2  000.- 
000. COO  trade  in  the  arms  traffic  to  England  and  Prance 
during  the  war.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  minimize  the 
impcrtance  of  that  arms  traffic.  Senators  may  try  to  do  so, 
but  the  record  of  its  importance  from  1915-17  stands  and 
can^iot  be  controverted.  On  the  basis  of  fii.^ures  from  th^^ 
exp.nt  department  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  the  financial  and 
commercial  agency  for  England  and  France  during  the  last 
war.  the  Senate  Munitions  Committ-ee  compiled  figures  on 
the  arms  trade  and  its  relation  to  the  rest  of  our  wartime 
trade  with  England  and  Fiance.  These  arms  exports  have 
been  carefully  checked  by  categories,  against  the  categories  of 
arm.s.  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  announced  in  the 
Departmeatof  State's  proclamation  of  September  5.  1939.  the 
categories  no^'  covered  by  the  arras  embargo. 

The  exports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
materials  clearly  included  in  the  present  arms  embargo  cate- 
gories to  England  for  the  years  1915  through  1917  amounted 
to  at  least  22  percent  of  the  total  export  trade  from  the  United 
States  to  England,  and  14  percent  of  the  total  exports  from 
the  United  States  to  Prance.  These  were  the  munitions  ex- 
ports handled  through  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  alone,  and  do  not 
include  any  other  arms  shipped  through  other  agencies,  or 
even  any  Morgan  shipments  difficult  to  classify  under  the 
present  arms-embargo  categories. 

The  dollar  value  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  wai-  exported  to  England  through  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  was 


nearly  one  and  one-half  billion  dollars.    For  France  it  was 
approximately  $325,000,000. 

There  is  far  too  much  will  to  d-scount  the  relationship  of  a 
bu-siness  and  trade  in  munitions  with  nations  at  war,  and  our 
being  dragged  into  war.  There  is  too  much  will  flagrantly  to 
ignore  how  easy  are  the  steps  to  war  after  the  first  step  is 
taken.  There  has  been  too  much  apparent  will  to  becloud  the 
real  i.^sue  presented  to  the  Senate:  too  much  will  to  substitute 
something  for  the  arms  embargo  instead  of  supplementing  the 
aims  embargo  with  other  things  which  would  further 
strengthen  American  ability  to  stay  out  of  the  thing  which 
might  be  the  complete  destruction  of  every  civilization  that 
participates  in  It. 

Let  there  no  longer  be  any  mistake  about  the  purport  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  306.  now  pending  before  us.  That 
joint  resolution  on  its  page  No.  1  declares  it  to  be  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939.  More  and  more  is  it  being  acknowledged 
that  the  proposed  act  is  not  a  neutrality  act.  but  an  act  to 
aid  one  side  engaged  m  a  European  war.  However  much  I 
may  d.jagrce  with  thp  propriety  or  even  the  need  for  such  a 
step,  I  cannot  do  other  than  respect  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  plainly  stating  their  reason  for  supporting  the  pro- 
po:ed  measure  as  growing  out  of  a  desire  to  aid  one  side  en- 
gaged in  the  European  war.  Perhaps  there  is  right  to  heps 
that  before  this  debate  has  ended  it  will  be  generally  acknowl- 
edged that  the  pending  measure  is  not  a  neutrality  act,  that 
in.:tcad  it  is  a  proposal  to  repeal  what  is  neutrality  upon  our 
statute  books  today  and  write  in  its  place  laws  which  will 
help  our  country  give  aid  to  one  side  engaged  in  Europe's 
war. 

Whatever  may  be  the  weaknesses  of  the  existing  neutrality 
act.  it  does  nevertheless  embody  features  which  are  definitely 
workmg  to  the  accomplishment  of  that  purpose,  about  which 
we  were  quite  unanimous  when  enacting  the  law — the  purpose 
cf  helping  the  United  States  keep  out  of  wars  wh^^n  they  ccme 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  But  now  that  the  circumstanc's 
v.hich  the  law  contemplated  have  ari.sen;  now,  after  the 
threat  to  i^erican  peace  has  come:  now  that  war  abroad  h;us 
really  begun,  some  of  thase  who  were  most  ardent  in  their 
support  of  the  neutrality  law  wi.sh  to  accompli.sh  its  rrpeal, 
and  particularly  the  repeal  of  the  feature  of  the  law  which 
has  more  honest  and  pure  neutrality  about  it  than  any  other 
part  of  the  law, 

I  speak  now  of  the  arms  embargo.  That  embargo  was  a 
declaration  to  all  the  world,  while  it  was  at  peace,  that  what- 
ever nations  in  the  future  might  go  to  war,  without  respect 
to  which  side  nations  might  be  on,  we  would  not  be  the 
arsenal  for  any  nation  or  group  of  nations  engaging  in  var. 
Every  country  on  the  earth  had  notice  as  far  back  as  1935  that, 
it  need  not  lock  to  us  as  a  supply  dep^t  if  it  went  to  war. 
What  could  possibly  be  done  that  would  constitute  a  higher 
degree  of  hone.<=t  neutrality  than  that  kind  of  declaration'' 
But  now  that  the  condition  which  the  law  was  intended  to 
meet  has  arisen,  there  comes  the  burning  appeal  to  do  away 
With  the  law,  to  supply  one  side  engaged  in  the  war.  and  the 
plea  that  to  do  so  uill  not  in  any  degree  jeopardize  the  pcac<; 
cf  the  American  people. 

FINANCIAL     AND    INDUSTRIAL     INVOLVEMENTS 

I  intend  to  discuss  the  financial  and  industrial  consequences 
cf  the  passage  of  the  joint  resolution.  The  necessity  for  such 
a  discussion  is  obvious.  The  proponents  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion assure  the  country-  that  it  will  avoid  any  involvement  of 
the  United  States,  financial  or  otherwise,  with  the  allieJ 
cause.  They  assure  us  that  under  it  nothing — or,  at  leas', 
practically  nothing — can  be  done  that  will  drag  us  into  the 
war.    I  propose  to  show  how  grievously  wTong  they  are. 

I  have  heard  Senators  argue  that  nothing  in  the  way  cf 
danger  can  grow  out  of  an  abandonment  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo. To  see  and  acknowledge  that  there  are  men  enter- 
taining that  thought  is  to  see  and  acknowledge  that  there  aie 
men  who  do  not  know  what  the  sale  of  American  munitions 
to  nations  engaged  in  war  in  1914,  1915,  and  1916  did  for  a 
country  which  at  that  time  was  as  highly  resolved  to  stay 
out  of  war  as  this  country  is  now  resolved  to  stay  out  of  war. 
Why  fool  ourselves,  as  we  then  fooled  ourselves,  into  believii.g 
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that  we  can  get  on  to  the  road  that  was  traveled  starting  in 
1914  and  still  stay  out  of  war? 

DEFINITION     or    THE    ISSCE    rN    THE    PRACnC.^L    SITUATION 

To  begin  with,  it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  the  proponents 
of  the  joint  re.soluticn  are  almost  entirely  silent  concerning 
hnw  the  measure  v.-ill  avoid  our  involvement.  In  preference 
to  reason.s,  they  rely  on  emphatic  reiteration.  The  President 
himself,  in  his  m.essage  to  Congress,  was  content  to  rest  his 
entire  case  in  this  vital  particular  upon  the  undemcnstratcd 
asitirance  that  the  present  law  would  embroil  us  in  the  war, 
and  that  the  proposed  law  would  avoid  involvement. 

Othei  propr-nents  appear  unable  or  unwilling  to  und'^r- 
stand — aiid  certainly  to  state  publiclj* — that  the  reason^-  for 
pas.sing  ca^h-^nd-carry  provisions  are  net  reasons  for  repeal- 
ing the  embargo. 

The  only  reasons  I  have  .seen  offered  in  support  of  the  ex- 
traorcimaiy  a>  un^.ption  that  repeal  of  the  embargo — regai-d- 
l»':-s  of  ca.-:h  and  carr^' — v.ill  help  preserve  our  neutral!*y,  is 
thi>;:  It  is  said  that  if  wc  fail  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
Gcrmuny  may  dtfeat  England,  ana  that  would  be  likely  to 
involve  us.  while  if  we  repeal  'he  embargo  England,  thus 
h»^;ped,  can  defeat  Germany.  There  ir;  no  question,  of  ccurre, 
about  repeal  not  bting  desipued  to  help  England. 

There  are  three  \'ital  defects  in  this  reason  for  the  embargo 
repeal,  which  is  the  only  consistent  reason  yet  offered  in  sup- 
port of  the  President's  statemmt  that  repeal  will  help  pre- 
serve our  neutrality.  Three  unproved  assumptions  are 
smuggled  into  this  proposition.  The  first  defect  is  the  fail- 
ure to  answer  the  question:  If  our  supplies  alone  are  not 
enough  to  help  England  win.  what  will  happen  then?  The 
second  defect  Is  that  it  subtly  smuggles  In  an  unwarranted 
assumption  which  runs  throughout  much  of  the  debate. 
That  is  the  assumption  that  the  outcome  of  the  war  must 
be  complete  defeat  for  one  side  or  the  other.  Yet.  of  course, 
wars  do  not  necessarily  have  to  be  fought  to  that  ultimate 
bitter  choice.  ThJs  war.  like  many  in  the  past,  may  be  ended 
in  a  stalemate,  not  in  victory  for  either  side. 

I  supjXDse  it  is  an  awful  thought  to  entertain,  an  awful 
thought  to  give  expression  to;  but  I  find  myself  thinking  so 
many  times  how  much  more  fortunate  the  world  might  be 
today  had  America  stayed  out  of  the  war  in  1917,  and  had 
those  engaged  in  war  in  Europe  fought  their  war  to  com- 
plete exhau-stion  on  both  sides,  an  exhaustion  that  would 
have  permitted  neither  side  to  dictate  the  Iron-heel  kind  of 
treaty  that  was  written  at  Versailles  when  the  war  was  over. 
Is  it  an  awful  thing  to  express  the  wish  that  that  might  have 
been  the  case?  In  the  light  of  what  we  now  know  to  be  the 
factors  contributing  to  Europe's  troubles  we  should  be  ready 
to  acknowledge  that  those  troubles  might  be  a  minus  quan- 
tity today;  for  true  it  is  that  if  there  be  upon  the  earth  any 
people  responsible  for  Hitlerism,  they  are  the  English  people 
and  the  French  people,  whose  leaders  at  Versailles  wrote  that 
kind  of  a  treaty,  never  for  a  minute  conceding  that  there 
were  injustices  within  It  which  ought  to  be  corrected  if  they 
would  avoid  repetition  of  that  experience.  No;  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  we  need  think  it  is  an  awful  thing  to  express  now 
the  wish  that  they  might  have  been  permitted  to  fight  to 
exhaustion  in  1917,  1918,  1919.  and  perhaps  1920  and  1921 — 
much  better  that,  and  the  peace  that  could  have  been,  than 
the  kind  of  decision  that  was  reached,  the  kind  of  treaty 
which  was  written,  bringing  us  down  to  date.  1939,  with 
Europe  "all  messed  up"  again  over  the  same  old  Issues  that 
were  then  involved.    These  issues  were  not  democracy. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Chandler  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  gladly  yield.  ' 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Was  it  not  Winston  Churchill  who  said 
that  our  entry  into  the  World  War  cost  Great  Britain  and 
France  a  million  lives  and  brought  on  misery  and  condi- 
tions which  are  now  leading  into  a  second  World  War?  We 
were  rather  astonished  at  that  statement. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  pointed 
out  that  the  inevitable  result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  was 


Just  the  condition  which  we  face  today — dictators  through- 
out the  world.  Those  who  thought  we  could  save  the  world 
have  perhaps  learned  by  this  time  that  all  we  did  was  to 
meddle  in  something  we  did  not  know  anything  about 
and  that  our  internationalists  became  somewhat  confused. 
After  going  into  tlie  war  they  finally  backed  out  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  right  here  on  the  Senate  floor — the  Presi- 
dent one  way  and  the  Senate  the  other  way — and  then  there 
came  the  battle  on  the  League  of  Nations  and  on  the  World 
Court,  all  ending  in  one  great  confusion. 

Now.  after  all  these  lessons,  we  are  to  venture  again,  first, 
with  arms  and  ammunition — "cash  on  the  barrel  head,"  it 
is  said,  but  where  is  the  cash?  It  is  credit:  then  billions  cf 
dollars  of  credit,  and  then,  after  that,  when  Britain  and 
France  are  beaten  to  their  knees — and  it  is  very  probable 
with  the  great  land  powers  now  allied  against  them  they  will 
be,  in  spite  of  Mr.  Hoover's  statement — then  will  come  the 
Macedonian  ciy  for  help,  and  then  we  will  be  asked  to 
send  our  best  blood,  our  fine  American  lads  to  die  on  the 
battlefields  of  Europe  for  victory — for  what?  Just  more 
intrigue,  more  foreign  influence,  power  politics,  and  adven- 
ture. The  deeper  we  get  into  it  the  more  I  think  we  need 
to  read  the  Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington,  the 
statements  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  to  consider  the  states- 
manship of  Jackson,  of  Clay,  of  Webster,  and  Calhoun  and 
other  stellar  men  who  stood  in  the  high  places  in  this 
land  in  a  marvelous  era  and  great  age.  We  who  are  here 
now  might  well  consult  their  writings  and  their  speeches  and 
consider  the  position  they  took  lest  we  go  astray  and  into 
bypaths  and  into  tangents  that  lead  off  from  the  great  high- 
way on  which  America  has  traveled  to  greatness  and  glory. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  ob- 
servation. 

Coming  back  asain  to  the  point  I  was  making  relative  to 
the  assumption  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  help 
serve  and  preserve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  I  had 
spoken  of  tv.o  defects  in  that  assumption.  There  Is  a  third 
one.  The  third  defect  is  that  we  must,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
seemingly  in  all  circumstances,  at  all  costs,  and  without 
study  or  thought,  defend  the  British  Empire  against  defeat. 
That  is  the  assumption.  That  may  appeal  to  the  emotions 
of  many  of  us,  but  as  a  national  program  it  requires  more 
thought  than  is  being  given  it  here.  It  is  not  a  program  to 
adopt,  by  inference,  in  what  is  described  and  understood  by 
the  coiuitry  to  be  a  neutrality  bill. 

This  matter  has  a  bearing  of  very  great  importance  upon 
the  possibility  of  our  own  industrial  and  financial  involve- 
ment, because  the  demands  that  will  be  made  upon  us,  the 
future  crisis  in  our  relation  with  Germany  and  England, 
will  all  be  determined  by  the  ultimate  war  outcome  sought 
by  the  belligerent  governments. 

At  the  very  start,  therefore,  it  Is  Important  to  note  that 
the  publicists  for  the  President's  course  have  made  a  funda- 
mental mistake  in  their  analysis  of  the  foreign  situation. 
Perhaps  the  third  assumption,  that  we  must  defend  Great 
Britain,  need  not  be  discussed  at  all  because  it  may  not  be 
at  all  involved  in  the  question.  The  publicists,  of  course, 
tell  us  repeatedly  that  we  must  raise  the  arms  embargo  to 
help  England  from  having  to  submit  to  military  defeat  by 
Germany.  So  the  publicists  tell  us,  and  so,  no  doubt,  many 
believe;  but  this  may  not  be  so — I  am  not  in  entire  agree- 
ment with  the  Senator  from  Minnesota — it  is  not  necessarily 
so.  On  the  contrary  perhaps  we  are  being  asked  to  raise 
this  embargo  for  a  different  reason,  in  fact  for  the  very  con- 
verse reason;  it  may  be  that  we  are  asked  to  help  England 
inflict  mihtary  defeat  upon  Germany — and  there  is  a  slight 
difference  in  the  meaning.  That  Is  a  task  so  much  vaster 
than  defending  herself  against  Germany  that  she  is  prob- 
ably unable,  and  anyway  unwilling,  to  try  it  without  our  back- 
ing. The  pending  joint  resolution  in  effect  would  tend  to  give 
her  the  needed  assurances  of  at  least  a  degree  of  backing. 

Matters  of  this  nature  can  never  be  known  with  the  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  mathematical  fact.  We  are  forced  al- 
ways to  employ  judgments  in  these  fields.  But  the  opinion 
of  any  competent  and  unbiased  person  swings  in  this  direc- 
tion.   We  have  former  President  Hoover's  careful  analysis, 
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bns.-d  en  his  many  vfars'  rxpericnre  with  the  economic  ram!- 
ficaticnr,  of  military  prcblcms.  The  military  situation  itself 
has  boon  thcr-cu^Thly  described  by  many  writers  of  every  de- 
gree oi  comix  tcnce. 

Mr.  President.  I  a=k  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed, 
following  m.y  rema'-ks,  an  article  appearing  under  date  of 
October  3  m  an  Asr.ociatcd  Press  dii-patch  under  the  head- 
ins  "Defeat  of  A'.lios  impossible.  Herbert  Hoover  declares." 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  None 
is  heard,  and  the  order  is  mad?. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
Dtftkt  or  Allies  Impossible.  Heiibert  Hcover  Declares— No  Need 
FfiR  United  States  to  Get  Into  Was.  He  Says,  Urging  Common- 
Sense  View 

New  York,  October  3 —Herbert  Hoover  expressed  the  belief,  In 
an  lutorvtew  wUh  Roy  W.  Howard.  pubU.^hed  today,  that  the  defeat 
of  Great  Britain  and  FYnnce  i.s  impoi-sible. 

•'If  one  surveys  the  whole  front—  sea.  land.  air.  and  economic  re- 
sources— I  am  convinced  the  Allies  can  defend  their  Empires."  the 
former  President  said  'The  end  may  be  victory  for  them  At 
worst  It  might  be  stalemate.  I  do  not  see  any  possibility  that  they 
can  be  defeated  " 

Th?  interview,  published  In  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  cf 
which  Mr  Howard  is  editor,  was  based  on  an  expression  by  the 
editor  himself  that  "a  dangerous  emotionalism  Is  diluting  American 
reasoning;  that  the  idea  Is  spreading  rapidly  In  certain  sections 
of  this  country  that  France  and  England  are  facing  defeat  and 
that  in  order  to  avoid  catastrophe  to  civilization  and  to  save  our- 
selves the  United  SUtcs  must  sooner  or  later  enter  the  European 

WAT  " 

The  former  President,  who  saw  the  World  War  at  close  hand  as 
head  of  the  "Belgian  Commission,  American  Food  Administrator, 
member  of  the  War  Council  and  of  the  War  Trade  Board,  responded: 
•It  is  true  there  is  the  utmost  danger  In  wartimes  of  emotions 
overwhelming  common  sense  The  most  regrettable  thing  that 
could  happen  to  us  would  be  the  building  up  of  a  war  party  in  tfie 
United  States  But  the  premise  of  the  ideas  you  mention  Is  wrong 
"The  war  is  only  a  month  old.  But  the  major  factors  are  already 
emerging.  The  British  and  French  can,  and  will,  control  the  aeven 
seas  despite  submarines  and  airplanes,  and  can  sit  there  until 
their  enemies  are  exhausted 

"By  their  sea  power  the  Allies  can  protect  England  and  all  the 
outlying  possesisons  of  t)Oth  Empire*  from  invasion.  Their  man- 
power can  defend  France  unless  they  blunder  Into  taking  wild 
adventures  in  military  offensives  and  exhaust  their  manpower 

"Aerial  warfare  may  be  destructive,  but  that  works  both  ways, 
and.  so  far  as  all  experience  goes.  Is  not  conclusive  of  any  war. 

■  On  the  sea,"  Mr  Hoover  continued  In  the  interview,  "the  British 
and  French  have  naval  strength  of  about  2.500.000  tons  against 
Grrmany's  about  500  000  tons.  Rushla.  even  If  she  comes  in.  which 
is  improbable,  has  a  negligible  navy  Italy  has  about  600,000  tons. 
"German  shipping  Is  already  driven  off  the  seven  seas  In  30  days. 
Italy  would  have  the  same  fate  if  she  joined  In.  which  at  the 
presort  time  appears  r.lso  improbable.  I  am  confident  that  our 
i.aval  experts  will  confirm  that  this  dominance  of  sea  power  may 
be  damaged  but  cannot  be  destroyed  by  aircraft. 

"The  submarine  may  be  troublesome,  but  there  has  been  great 
progress  in  methods  of  detecting  submarines  since  the  last  war, 
and  this  tvpe  of  warfare  is  less  dangerous  than  formerly.  Even 
in  the  last  war  It  had  no  major  effect  upon  naval  command  of  the 
seas. 

"The  losses  of  merchant  shipping  In  the  first  month  are  much 
less  than  in  the  first  month  after  the  Intensive  submarine  attack 
began  In  the  last  war.  The  Allies  may  have  lost  perhaps  200.000 
tons  of  merchant  ships.  They  have  20.000.000  tons  left  and  can 
hire  more  They  cannot  be  starved  out  of  either  food  or  materials 
by  -iny  combination  of  European  powers.  The  enemy,  whether  it 
be  Germany,  or  even  Italy,  or  even  Russia,  must  cross  the  seas  to 
invade  with  troops  either  England  or  the  British  or  French  posses- 
sions In  Africa,  India,  Australia,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Allied 
sea  power  will  stop  that. 

"On  the  military  front  the  sole  point  of  attack  Is  on  continental 
France.  France  is  protected  by  very  much  more  powerful  frrtifl- 
cailor.s  and  armies  than  in  1914  I  am  confident  cur  military 
experts  will  confirm  that  It  takes  two  or  three  times  as  many  men 
on  tho  part  of  attack  Ui  overcome  the  manpower  behind  modern 
fortifications  such  as  tht>se  which  surround  France.  The  French 
Army  is  the  best  In  the  world 

"Germany  has  a  population  of  about  80.000,000  Germans  from 
v.hi-h  to  draw  manpower.  The  allied  empires  have  about  115  000.- 
000  v.hite  population  and  30  000,000  mere  of  fighting  n%ces  which 
thev  Ccin  draw  upon  to  pro'ect  Prance. 

"And  tht  ir  possessions  contain  another  450.000  000  people  that  can 
aid  in  food,  raw  material,  and  munitions  production.  The  Allies 
can  put  more  men  on  the  front  and  support  them  better  than  the 
Germans. 

"In  view  rf  events.  Russia  and  Italy  m.ust  also  be  considered  In 
this  army  picture.  'While  the  entry  of  Italy  wtih  a  population  of 
41.000,006  is  highly  improbable,  even  In  such  event  the  allied  man- 
power on  defen.>-e  Is  still  superior.  I  do  not  include  Russian  man- 
power, because  I  am  convinced  that  Russian  troops  are  most  unlikely 
ever  to  reach  the  western  front. 


Am  srpiniioitmr  in  dol'bt 

"That  is  inhibited  by  trar.^portation  difficulths.  shirtaccs  of 
materials.  Interi.al  weakness,  a  lack  of  any  national  purpose  Ii  r  the 
Russian.^,  tage'hi'r  wi  h  the  rl.^ks  to  ;he  drman.',  ef  such  a  gucst. 
Those  who  think  Russia  might  tffi-ctively  invade  India  know  little  uf 
that  reality." 

As  to  Germany's  air  power.  Mr  Hoover  was  quoted  as  saying. 
'•Nobodv  knows  whe'her  it  is  superior  or  not. 

"No  doubt  thi"  :i:<».-t  indeterminate  phase  of  this  war  so  far  Is  the 
effect  of  the  improved  aircraft — the  air  front.  If  we  assume  the 
superiority  of  Germany,  which  Is  not  certain,  ev.n  supported  by 
other  air  floe's,  vet  again  in  th''  deferse  there  Is  the  cflset  to 
superior  numbers  by  ^he  Improved  antiaircraft  gui-is  and  other 
ground  protections  •  •  •  All  experience  to  date  shows  air 
attacks  can  have  no  conclusive  effect  on  the  capture  of  a  country 
That  C'lnies  fr:;m  invasion  of  troops  alone. 

"Sea  power  and  ample  manpower  to  defend  France  would  have 
won  the  World  War  without  help  from  the  United  Slates  if  the 
Allies  had  not  thrown  their  manpower  away  in  futile  capture  of 
trenches  and  In  blundering  military  adventures.  It  Is  not  to  b«j 
expected  that  they  will  repeat  these  blunders. 

GERMANY    ON    BRE.U)   CARDS 

"The  economic  front  is  as  vital  in  this  war  as  in  the  last  war.  In 
foodstufls  Germany  starts  the  war  on  bread  cards.  Nobody  can 
store  very  much  food  for  long.  Germany  can  obtain  some  bread- 
stuffs  and  some  meat  from  Poland.  Ru-ssia.  and  central  European 
countries.  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria  add  to  her  food  problems 
rather  than  diminish  them.  •  •  *  The  Germans  can  no  doubt 
meagerly  sustain  public  health,  but  at  a  long  distance  from  the 
comfortable  food  standards  of  the  allied  countries. 

"The  French  are  practically  self-supporting  in  food.  The  British 
Empire  has  enormously  Increased  its  food  production  since  the 
Great  War.  That  enables  England  to  obtain  most  of  her  supplies 
from  within  her  own  domlnlona. 

•••  •  ■  vVe  need  to  keep  cool.  After  all,  we  must  keep  out  of 
this  war.  We  would  be  yielding  the  last  stand  of  democracy  If  we 
go  In,  win  or  lose     •      •     *." 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  raising  the  embargo  Is  a  long- 
term  proposition.  Before  we  can  ship  important  quantities 
of  war  materials  we  will  have  to  manufacture  them,  which 
takes  time.  And  before  we  can  even  start  manufacturing 
them  on  a  large  scale  we  will  have  to  convert  many  ordinary 
factories  into  munitions  plants,  and  that  takes  even  more 
time. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  loose  talk  about  available 
airplane  shipments. 

I  think  the  Wall  Street  Journal  is  likely  to  be  a  rather 
better  authority  on  such  industrial  questions  than  word  of 
mouth  and  rumor.  I  shall  repeat  only  a  few  of  the  words 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal  which  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin I  Mr.  La  FolletteI  offered  for  the  Record  yesterday. 
Here  is  the  Journal's  article,  in  part,  of  September  8,  1939, 
describing  the  situation  of  the  American  aircraft  factories: 

The  current  backlog  Is  composed  of  roughly  $80,000,000  of  unfilled 
foreign  orders,  a  small  amount  of  commercial  business,  while  the 
greater  portion  represents  orders  for  the  United  States  Army  and 
Navy  Army  contracts  under  the  new  aircraft -expansion  program 
specify  delivery  by  June  30,  1941  It  Is  apparent,  then,  that  work 
on  these  orders  cannot  be  delayed  much  In  preference  to  foreign 
orders  without  endangering  fulfillment  of  contractual  delivery  date 
and  causing  the  liquidatcd-damagcs  clause  cf  the  contract  to  apply. 
In  view  of  these  factors,  it  is  apparent  there  will  be  need  for  addi- 
tional productive  facilities  In  event  that  prospective  new  business 
becomes  an  actuality. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Considerable  time  would  be  required  by  some  companies  In  order 
to  build  up  pjersonnel  and  tool  up  for  capacity  production.  It  is 
probable  that  current  backlog  represent.^  nearly  capacity  output  for 
the  industry  over  the  next  10  or  il  months  at  least. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  planes  waiting  at  our  ports  to  be 
shipped  the  moment  the  embargo  is  rep^^aled;  but  there  are 
no  such  sky-darkening  armadas  as  enthusiasm  pictures — 
and  there  will  be  no  decision  of  the  issue  of  this  war  on  the 

I   basis  of  the  planes  now  ready  for  delivery. 

'       No;  with  planes  as  with  everything  else,  embargo  repeal  la 
a  long-term  proposition. 

We  are  therefore  being  asked  to  underwrite  a  long  war, 
with  all  the  pha.'^tly  losses  and  destructions  that  go  with  a 
long  war.  And  what  interest  of  ours  is  to  be  served  by  a  long 
war — social  degeneration  throughout  the  West,  military  dic- 
tatorship, almost  certain  American  involvement,  endless  cas- 
ualty lists,  and  at  the  end  a  prostrate  world  and  an  iron- 
heeied  peace?  Are  these  our  objectives? 
When  and  under  what  terms  the  present  warring  govern- 

i  ments  decide  to  make  peace  is  none  of  our  affair,  buc  for  us 
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to  undervivTite  their  continuing  it  to  a  problematical  and 
costly  victory  and  an  utterly  unknown  peace  treaty — that  is 
our  affair. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Senator  seems  to  imply,  by  his  refer- 
ences to  our  underwriting  the  European  war.  that  we  would 
finance  that  war,  perhaps,  as  we  did  the  last  one.  Is  that 
what  we  are  to  understand? 

Mr.  NYE.    That  is  what  I  have  been  trying  to  say. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  If  we  are  to  finance  this  long-drawn-out 
war.  can  our  financial  structure  stand  that  great  pressure? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  going  to  undertake,  from  this  point  on,  to 
demonstrate  how  our  financial  structure  was  strained  and 
almost  broken  by  our  endeavor  back  in  1915  to  keep  up  with 
the  pace  that  Europe's  war  was  setting  for  us  in  an  economic 
way. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  should  like  to  say,  with  the  Senator's 
permission,  that  American  business  may  find  Itself  taxed 
down  to  the  level  of  the  sidewalks  where  others  walk.  This 
war-taxation  structure  may  be  reared  to  oppressive  heights, 
leaving  us  with  a  debt  of  more  than  $100,000,000,000;  and  that 
does  not  include  the  after-the-war  costs  to  which  President 
Coolidge  referred  on  November  11.  1928. 

In  that  connection,  let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  not  as 
yet  reached  the  maximum  of  debt  from  the  last  war. 

Mr.  NYE.    By  no  means. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Armistice  Day  speech  of  November 
11,  1928.  of  President  Coolidge  comes  into  my  mind  at  this 
time.  On  that  occasion  the  President  said  that  when  the  last 
soldier  and  the  last  dependent  of  a  soldier  of  the  World  War 
shall  have  passed  over  the  horizon,  the  World  War  will  have 
cost  the  United  States  more  than  $100,000,000,000;  and  I  do 
not  think  anyone  will  accuse  former  President  Coolidge  of 
overstatement. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  have  heard  no  one  undertake  to  controvert 

that  estimate. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Certainly  our  participation  in  this  war 
will  more  than  double  the  debt  we  have  akeady  incurred, 
and  we  shall  again  be  asked  to  finance  these  nations.  We 
shall  be  asked  to  finance  France  and  to  finance  the  British 
Empire.  We  shall  be  asked  not  only  to  carry  the  burden 
of  fighting  the  war  but  to  carry  the  financial  burden  along 
with  it. 

Is  that  good  Americanism?  Is  it  good  Americanism  to 
think  first  of  foreign  countries?  Perhaps  It  is.  I  am  not 
constructed  along  those  lines. 

Mr.  NYE.  There  are  others  here  besides  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  who  are  not  so  constructed. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  NYE.    I  do. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  moved  to  ask  a  question  because  of 
the  question  just  asked  and  the  answer  made. 

Who  is  there  here  who  wants  to  finance  the  war?  Who  is 
there  here  who  wants  to  send  American  boys  over  to  fight 
in  the  war?  Who  is  there  here  who  does  not  want  the  ex- 
periences of  the  last  war,  and  the  mistakes  we  made  about  it, 
to  serve  to  keep  us  out  of  this  one?  Are  we  to  believe  from 
the  question  and  the  answer  that  have  just  gone  into  the 
Record  that  everybody  who  is  in  favor  of  repealing  the  em- 
bargo clause  wants  to  send  American  boys  to  Europe,  wants 
to  loan  money  to  Europe,  wants  to  sell  on  credit  to  Europe? 
Is  there  any  such  implication?  If  not,  wtiat  is  the  object  of 
the  argument? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  implication  that 
there  is  any  Member  of  this  body,  or  any  Member  of  the  body 
at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol,  who  wants  our  action  ulti- 
mately to  take  us  into  that  war,  to  cost  us  one  red  cent,  to 
cost  us  the  sacrifice  of  a  single  American  son,  or  even  of  a 
single  American  mule.  But  I  say  that  in  the  light  of  experi- 
ence there  may  come  developments,  there  may  follow  steps 
after  this  first  one  that  will  leave  us  helpless  to  do  anything 


other  than  take  the  next  step,  and  the  next  step,  and  the 
next  step,  and  during  the  next  hour  I  want  to  demonstrate 
how  easy  that  route  is  going  to  be. 

We  may  sit  here  in  our  places  or  stand  at  our  desks  and 
assert  today,  "No;  we  are  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
but  we  will  never  give  in  one  inch  in  the  matter  of  affording 
the  Allies  any  credit,  or  affording  them  any  loans.  We  wiU 
never  give  in  one  Inch  if  it  ever  is  said  to  be  necessary  to 
repeal  the  Johnson  Act.  We  will  never  give  in  one  small 
part  of  one  inch  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  sending  our 
boys  abroad  to  fight."  But  if  we  take  this  first  step,  and  if 
those  against  whom  the  step  is  taken  retaliate,  and  if  some  day 
a  shipload  of  Americans — perhaps  on  a  boat  carrying  guns  or 
powder  or  shell — is  sunk  out  here  off  our  own  shores  by  those 
who  are  retaliating,  does  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  know, 
do  I  know,  what  I  am  going  to  do  in  that  emergency  and  in 
that  event? 

I  am  trying  to  make  clear  this  appeal,  and  I  wish  I  could 
do  so:  "America,  for  Heaven's  sake,  do  not  take  this  first  step, 
because  it  makes  so  much  easier  the  next  step!" 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 

me 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  continue  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 
Mr.  NYE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  with  the  greatest  pleasure. 
Mr.  NORRIS.  The  argument  is  continually  made,  in  the 
first  place,  that  our  proposed  action  constitutes  a  first  step, 
and  that  it  is  going  to  be  followed  by  others  that  will  lead  us 
inevitably  into  the  war.  With  that  contention  I  do  not 
agree  for  one  moment.  I  concede  that  a  Senator  or  an  indi- 
vidual has  a  right  to  believe  that  if  he  wants  to  believe  it; 
but  to  say  that  this  is  the  first  step  toward  getting  our  coun- 
try into  the  war  to  my  mind  is  making  a  charge  which  is 
without  any  foundation  whatever. 

It  is  said,  as  the  Senator  has  just  stated,  that  our  action 
will  irritate — or  words  to  that  effect— one  of  the  combatants. 
That  means  Hitler.  We  are  told  that  he  will  not  Lke  It.  Of 
course  he  will  not.  Are  we  going  to  stop  in  our  deliberations 
here  and  ask  him  what  we  shall  do?  Are  we  so  afraid  we 
shall  offend  him  that  we  are  going  to  lean  backward  and  be 
unneutral  and  thus  help  him  make  the  fight  he  is  making? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska goes  a  long,  long  way  to  make  that  sort  of  an  argument 
or  an  appeal  count  in  this  particular  emergency.  If  he  will 
be  good  enough  to  continue  to  afford  me  a  hearing  during  the 
next  hour,  or  a  portion  of  it,  I  shall  try  to  show  him  a  thing 
which  I  wish  with  all  my  heart  I  might  believe  he  already 
knows — a  thing,  I  repeat,  which  makes  It  very  simple  to 
anticipate  that  if  we  take  the  step  which  Is  now  proposed  we 
shall  find  it  exceedingly  easy  to  take  the  subsequent  steps. 

Getting  back  for  just  a  moment  to  the  matter  of  trade  and 
building  an  economy  looking  to  a  long-range,  a  long-time 
war,  men  do  not  start  great  undertakings  without  some  idea 
of  the  goal  at  the  end.  What  is  our  goal  in  this  Instance? 
We  propose  to  place  our  weight  in  the  scales  In  Europe.  We 
propose  by  an  act  of  Congress  to  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  is  calculated  to  affect,  and  will  affect,  the  outcome 
of  the  present  war.  To  what  end?  To  what  peace  treaty? 
Have  the  proponents  of  this  joint  resolution  a  rough  blue 
print  of  the  peace  treaty  they  would  like  to  see  achieved?  I 
doubt  it.  And  if  they  have,  can  they  conceive  any  way  to 
bring  it  into  being,  once  victory  has  been  attained?  Do  they 
imagine  they  will  have  the  remotest  Influence  upon  the  terms 
of  a  victorious  peace? 

In  1919  we  had  an  army  of  2.000,000  men  in  Europe.  We  had 
as  our  delegate  at  the  Peace  Conference  a  great  war  Presi- 
dent, moved  by  the  most  lofty  motives.  We  got  a  treaty  that 
the  President  himself  almost  refused  to  sign  and  that  this 
body  refused  to  ratify.  Its  evil  consequences  have  stalked  the 
earth  disastrously  ever  since. 

What  suasion  would  the  proponents  of  this  joint  resolution 
suggest  that  we  try  at  the  next  peace  conference? 

And  if  the  proponents  of  this  measure  do  not  have  an  Idea 
of  the  peace  terms  they  want  and  some  means  of  attaining 
them,  are  they  not  engaging  in  sheer  dangerous  adventur- 
ism?   They  are  gambling  the  neutraUty  of  the  United  States 
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and  the  live?  rt  ir.illions  of  Europeans — and  probably  Ameri- 
cans, too— that  the  .Name  powers  that  wrote  the  Treaty  of 
Ver;aille.s  w.ll  do  a  better  job  next  time.  Perhaps  the  pro- 
ponents just  know  in  their  hearts  that  the  creators  of  tlie 
Russian  revolution,  of  the  German  inflation,  cf  the  Balkani- 
zation of  central  Europ?.  of  the  Japanese  war— yes;  oven  of 
Hitler  himself— that  these  so  wise  and  nrtuoiis  powers  will 
wr;k  cut  a  victorious  peace  fo  beneficent  that  it  will  be  worth 
all  the  slaughter  and  destruction  required  to  attain  it. 

It  is  absolutely  essential  in  this  matter  to  keep  quite  dis- 

l:nrt  in  our  mind.s  the  appalling  differences  between  cflensivc 

and  def^n.sive  warfare.     England  can  very  well  be  far  too 

strong  to  be  conquered  and  yet  be  too  weak  to  undertake, 

herself,  to  defeat  Germany.     In  fact.  I  am  convinced  tha* 

that  i.s  very  close  to  the  situation  at  the  present  time,  and 

that  in  this  repeal  measure  we  are  b<>in2:  a.'^k(d  to  give  her 

tlie  needed  additi(jn.il  ofTtnsive  strength.     We  are  ahked  to 

t:p  the  balance  of  a  stalemate.    I  do  not  bellrve  that  to  do  so 

is  In  the  interest  of  the  United  States,  and  I  do  not  believe 

we  can  do  so  without  nurs<'lvo«  inevitabb    entering  the  war 

on  the  sldf  of  the  Allien— a  war  again,  not  to  defend  Englanrl. 

but  to  conquer  Germany;   a  war  fnr  which  we  an  a  nation 

have  no  peace  lerni.H  in  mind,  and  no  means  of  attaining 

th,i  m  If  wp  had. 

I  intend  to  rx.imlne  nt  Nom**  W-ngth^  the  rotiJirquencrii — 
primarily  economic  and  nnanelul— <)f  our  nvrrrina  to  furnlth 
th.i  addiiiorial  ufTtnMVf  strength  by  r<'{X'!il  of  thi«  bill.  In 
doing  ."^o  I  .^ha!l  draw  freely  ui»n  our  experience  during  the 
World  War,  I  do  not  want  to  make  thi.s  a  history  of  World 
War  finance.  I  am  talking  only  about  the  present  day  and 
the  future.  But  I  do  find  that  the  past  casts  a  revealing 
ligiu  upon  the  present.  We  have  in  this  case  an  almost  un- 
equalled historical  parallel  and  a  vast  wealth  of  known  facts 
from  which  we  can  estimate,  not  all.  but  certainly  the  major 
consequences  of  the  repeal  of  our  arms  embargo. 
sTMnLi-'smr  or  coNDmoNs  vNorR  proposed  bii.l  with  r-Nnri)  states 

SITUATION.    1914-15 

We  are  told  today  that  we  can  open  our.>elves  as  an  arsenal 
to  England  and  FYance  and  that  no  evil  consequences  will 
flow  from  it.  We  opened  ourselves  as  such  an  arsenal  in 
1915,  and  I  wish  to  fro  into  what  happened  as  a  result.  We 
can  then  judge  how  far  similar  consequences  are  likely  to 
occur  today. 

We  are  told  today  that  we  have  In  the  pending  measure 
an  adequate  safeguard  against  any  financial  involvement 
with  the  Allies,  an  involvement  that  might  later  be  very  em- 
barrassing to  our  own  financial  health.  We  had  a  financial 
safeguard  in  1914.  and  I  shall  discuss  what  resulted  from  it. 
and  we  can  then  judge  how  far  similar  consequences  may 
be  expected  today  and  tomorrow. 

We  are  told  that  in  the  proposed  ca.sh-and-carry  pro- 
visions we  have  a  safeguard  against  destruction  of  American 
property,  which  might  be  an  embroilment  to  war.  We  had 
an  almost  identical  safeguard  throughout  the  World  War. 
and  I  shall  shew  how  it  operated,  and  we  can  then  judge 
hew  far  we  can  expect  it  to  work  now. 

Only  in  regard  to  shipping,  American  and  belligerent,  do 
the  consequences  of  thi^.  the  pending  joint  resolution,  depart 
materially  from  the  condition  of  1914-15:  and.  oddly  enough, 
these  ship  provisions,  by  mixing  good  features  with  bad,  may 
very  well  so  work  out  as  to  place  us  in  a  more  hazardous  posi- 
tion than  we  occupied  in  the  World  War.  And,  of  course,  the 
most  dangerous  of  all  shipping  problems— the  use  of  armed 
merchantmen— is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  joint  resolution. 
In  any  event,  the  shipping  situation  is  not  directly  con- 
cerned with  the  oroblcm  of  financial  and  industrial  involve- 
ment. I  think,  however,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the  ship 
previsions  in  and  of  themselves  alone  offer  us  little  protec- 
ticn.  If  the  other  provisions  of  the  measure  do  not  work  the 
way  the  proponents  say  they  want  them  to  work,  then  we 
cannot  rely  upon  the  shipping  provisions  alone  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.     I  think  we  can  all  agree  upon  that. 

WHAT  IS  MEANT  BT  FINANCIAL  AND  INDU3TRI.AL  INVOLVEMENT 

Much  has  been  said  about  our  financial  and  indtistrial 
Involvement  with  the  allied  cause  as  the  underlying  reason 


for  our  going  into  the  war  in  1917.     Hov.-ever,  what  is  meant 
by  this  term  is  not  alv;ays  clear.     I  have  heard  men  make 
impa.'^sioned  speeches  to  '■how  how  impo.'^sible  is  the  thought 
that  a  great  country  such  as  ours  could  go  to  war  to  protect 
the  profits  of  munitions  makers  and  the  ri.'^ky  loans  of  bankers. 
I  could  make  such  a  speech  myself.     No  such   thin^  ever 
happens.     I  know  of  no  responsible  per.son  who  ever  said  or 
thought  that  this  country  went  to  war  to  protect  Du  Font's 
profits  or  Morgan's  loans.    That  is  not  the  way  things  hap- 
pen.   They  happen  a  Lttle  at  a  time;  and  though  the  con- 
sequences of  the  Naticn'.s  actions  may  be  to  protect  Morgan's 
loans,  that  is  not  their  intention.     The  purpose  in  each  case. 
In  each  little  national  decision  on  the  long  read  to  war.  is 
simply  the  protection  of  what  appears  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  national  lnterc;:t.    As  these  decisions  follow  each  other 
they  become  more  and  more  dlfHcult  to  make,  of  more  and 
more  consequence  to  the  Nation,  until  at  la.st  the  situation 
has  grown  to  be  one  of  intolerable  national  danger.     And 
then  w"  find  ourselves  in  the  position  of  Macbeth,  who  started 
something  that  se<'ined  safe  and  .simple,  even  If  somewhat 
criminal,  and  then  discovered  that  he  had  reach^-d  a  point 
where  U  was  more  bloody  to  go  back  than  lo  go  forward. 

That  1.-^  ihf  c'an^er  of  economic  Involvement— never  eras* 
prontd,  Wh'-n  indu.'ftry  after  tndu.-ttry  Is  operating  on  war 
orders,  expanding  their  debts  and  their  plunt«  to  fill  war 
oidern,  wh»'n  millions  of  farm'-rs  are  mortiiaging  ihemselvcM 
to  the  hilt  to  Rrow  food  and  cotton  at  wur  prices,  v.lien  the 
British  Empire  I.s  p<'rmltted  to  asourne  th:-  terrible  ri^k  of 
u  war  of  conqu-'st  on  the  ba.sl.i  of  our  supplie.s— then  we  have 
created  what  I  mean  by  economic  Involvement.  Tlien  each 
decision  we  hive  to  make  has  to  be  made  in  that  situation, 
not  In  IndllTercnt  calm.  Then  any  attempt  to  prevent 
further  and  more  dangerous  involvement  creates  panic  at 
home  and  catastrophe  abroad.  When  the  living  of  million.s 
of  our  people  becomes  dependent  upon  war  trad?  with  Eng- 
land, and  upon  her  military  success,  and  when  England 
becomes  ds^pendcnt,  perhaps  for  her  very  l:fe.  upon  an  un- 
broken stream  of  supplies  from  us,  then,  indeed,  we  will  have 
reached  the  place  where  it  is  more  bloody  to  go  back  than 
to  go  forward. 

We  reached  that  place  in  the  fall  of  1916  and  the  early 
months  of  1917.     We  arrived  at  a  financial  crisis  inextricably 
i   involved  in  aUicd  flnanc.ng.  and  at  the  same  time  we  arrived 
!   at  a  crisis  with  Germany  over  the  issue  of  armed  merchant- 
men— an   issue   that,   in   turn,   gave   rise   to   the   subniarin? 
controversies.     A'l  three  have  been  intertwined  in  the  past 
and    they    remair.ed    intertwined    inextricably.     But    I    am 
interested  now  in  the  financial  and  industrial  aspects  of  that 
crisis.     It  was  a  situation  that  many  men  realized  in  retro- 
i  spect,  as  fcrm.cr  Premier  Tardieu.  in  his  famous  remark,  that 
I  after  the  Anglo-French  lean  we  were  committed,  whether  we 
'   liked  it  or  not.  to  the  success  of  the  allied  cause. 

Frenchmen  and  the  Engli.^hmen  know  today  that  if  we 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  we  commit  ourselves.     We  did  so 
before.     I  do  not  know  how  we  v.-ill  avoid  doing  .so  again. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.   President,   will   the   Senator   yield.' 
Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEFN.  During  the  very  time  when  the  loans 
were  being  made  we  were  tellins:  the  American  people  that 
we  would  remain  at  peace — tliat  we  would  keep  out  of  war. 
During  the  very  time  when  these  leans  were  b  ung  made  we 
were  k'?eping  out  of  war.  and  we  would  continue  to  keep  out  of 
war.  There  was  then  the  same  cry  we  hear  ttday — that  wc 
would  keep  out  of  v.-ar;  that  no  one  would  vote  for  war.  Yet 
loans  were  made  which  committed  us  to  a  policy.  Of  course, 
again  it  is  said  w?  will  keep  out  of  war.  but  we  are  bein.g 
ccmjnitted  to  a  policy,  and  in  the  future  foreign  statesmen 
may  be  writing  paragraphs  such  as  thoi;e  to  which  the  Senator 
has  been  referring. 
Mr.  NYE.    Quite  so. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  We  fought  a  campaign  in  1916  on  the 
slogan  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  Yet  I  remem.bcr  that  when 
I  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Representatives  in  that  year, 
and  closed  my  desk  at  heme  and  came  to  Washington  on  the 
4th  of  December,  I  found  this  city  and  the  Sixty-fifth  Con- 
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press  a  beehive  of  activity  to  get  the  Nation  into  the  war. 
Yet  we  had  just  gotten  through  telling  the  American  people 
we  would  not  get  into  the  war;  that  we  would  stay  out  of  it. 
But  it  was  nothing  but  camouflage,  and  I  fear  the  same  sort 
cf  camouflage  today. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  ready  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  that  it  was  camouflage  altcgether.  I  think  there  ; 
was  a  large  degree  of  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  and  on  the  part  of  American  officials  up  to  the  last 
few  months  of  our  neutrality.  Until  just  before  we  went  to 
war  I  believe  there  was  honest,  sincere  conviction  that  we 
were  practicing  neutrality;  that  we  would  stay  out  of  the  war. 
There  was  definitely  a  conviction  that  we  would  not  be  drawn 
Into  It.  But  cur  determination  then  was  only  as  strong  as  the 
determination  that  Is  being  expressed  today.  Not  one  bit 
stronger  is  that  being  expressed  today  than  was  the  determi- 
nation of  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  again,  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  so  far  as  the  American  people  were 
concerned,  but  not  so  far  as  eome  of  our  officials  were  con- 
cerned, those  who  went  to  the  French  Oovcrnmcnt  and  told 
them  that  If  the  French  would  hold  out  at  a  time  when  France 
was  ready  to  make  peace,  they  would  see  that  the  American 
people  pot  Into  th«  war, 

Mr,  NYE,  I  will  have  to  ngrec  with  the  Senator  to  that 
extent, 

Mr,  President,  I  return  to  the  line  of  reasoning  which  the 
French  Premier  used,  that  after  the  Anglo-French  loan  we 
Americans  were  committed,  whether  we  liked  It  or  not,  to  the 
euccefis  cf  the  allied  cause.  I  say  now  that  If  we  repeal  the 
arms  embargo,  committing  ourselves,  as  we  would  very  obvl- 
otisly,  to  the  cause  of  one  side,  whether  we  like  It  or  not,  we 
will  be  committed  to  the  success  of  that  cause,  and  then  the 
question  will  arise:  "How  far  will  we  go  In  support  of  that 
cause  which  we  rallied  to  at  the  time  of  embargo  repeal?" 

Andre  Tardieu,  the  Premier,  said: 

But  the  Increasing  volume  of  allied  needs  afforded  the  Americans 
Blraost  unlimited  trade  possibilities.  I»rlces  had  risen  enormously. 
Profits  had  swollen  tenfold.  The  Allies  had  become  the  sole  cus- 
tomer of  the  United  States.  Loans  the  Allies  had  obtained  from 
New  York  banks  swept  the  gold  of  Europe  Into  American  coffers. 

Prom  that  time  on,  whether  desired  or  not,  the  victory  of  the 
Allies  bt^came  essential  to  the  Unlt-ed  States.  The  vacillations  of 
V/iison's  policy  only  made  this  necessity  more  apparent.  The  note 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  forbidding  further  loans  to  the  Allies 
JpoparcUzrd  the  American  financial  interests  as  much  as  it  did  the 
fate  of  the  Allu-s.  This  rote,  coming  too  late  or  too  soon,  placed 
buyers  and  .'^rllers,  borrowers  and  lenders,  in  equal  peril.  If  de- 
prived of  resources  the  Allies  lost  the  war.  how  could  their  debts  be 
pa'.d  and  what  would  their  signature  be  worth?  The  carefully 
weighed  policy  of  the  President,  permitting  sales  and  stopping 
credits,  worked  against  neutrality  and  In  favor  of  a  break;  It  worked 
a^aln.'t  Germany  and  In  favor  of  the  Allies.  Between  the  Allies 
and  the  American  market  a  common  bond  of  Interest  had  been 
created.     (Tardieu,  Andre.  France  and  America,  pp.  150-151.) 

That  was  this  famous  Frenchman's  viewpoint  of  how  we 
had  been  caught  up  by  the  trade  in  war  munitions  to  a  point 
where  we  simply  could  not  leave  it  without  jeopardizing  our 
own  interests. 

It  was  also  realized  contemporaneously  by  many,  and  not 
the  least  by  a  man  likely  to  see  things  in  as  favorable  light 
as  possible,  the  deputy  governor  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Mr.  Brien  Cokayne.  In  the  fall  of  1916  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  issued  a  warning  to  Reserve  member  banks  against 
overloading  themselves  with  allied  obligations.  It  was  a 
warning  widely  felt  to  be  a  blow  to  the  allied  cause,  as  an 
attempt  at  the  eleventh  hour  to  prevent  further  American 
involvement  in  the  allied  cause.  Commenting  on  the  appar- 
ently anti-allied  ruling  on  January  15,  1917,  the  deputy  gov- 
ernor of  the  Bank  of  England  wrote  to  his  friend  the  Governor 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York: 

I  almost  wonder  that  the  Board — 

That  is,  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  our  Board — 

when  it  saw  that  millions  of  money  were  being  Invested  In 
ephemeral  works  to  supply  the  enormous  temporary  requirements 
of  the  Allies  did  not  ifsue  a  warning  In  time  to  check  such  danger- 
otiJH  expansion  (Munitions  Committee  Report,  No.  944,  pt.  5,  p.  216). 
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After  It  was  all  over,  the  English  authority  said,  "Why  did 
not  j'ou  start  checking  it  sooner?  We  have  stood  in  amaze- 
ment and  wondered  why  you  did  not." 

So  we  find  a  loyal  Englishman,  delighted  at  the  help  to 
his  country  flowing  from  these  American  millions,  yet  abnost 
wondering  that  the  financial  authorities  of  another  country 
could  have  tolerated  vast  ephemeral  works — what  he.  him- 
self, calls  dangerous  expansion — to  supply  his  own  coun- 
try's enormous  temporary  demands. 

That  is  part  of  what  I  mean  by  financial  Involvement. 
Do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves  that  we  can  ship  appreciable 
quantities  of  supplies  to  England  and  Prance  without  danger- 
ous expansions.  That  is  one  of  the  aspects  of  the  alternative 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  so  aptly  put  the  other  day: 
"Someone  will  be  fooled — either  those  at  home  who  expect 
too  much  or  those  abroad  who  will  get  too  little." 

To  increase  our  production  so  that  our  supplies  may  be 
of  appreciable  quantity  and  value  to  the  Allies — so  that  they 
may  not  be  fooled  by  getting  too  little — means  expansion, 
and  expansion  means  debt.  It  means  money  for  retooling, 
money  for  new  plants,  money  for  additional  stocks  of  raw 
materials,  money  for  pay  rolls  during  the  long  monthi  of 
production  before  deliveries  begin.  It  means  money  to  stim- 
ulate agricultural  production;  money  for  farm  machinery, 
for  sct'd,  for  fertilizer,  It  means  money  needed  for  the  rail- 
roads to  move  the  production;  money  for  new  cars,  new 
locomotives,  new  rails. 

Tliese  things  cannot  be  paid  for  out  of  income,  out  of  caith 
In  the  till,  by  anybody.  They  can  only  be  paid  by  Industry, 
agriculture,  transportation,  all  alike,  going  Into  debt. 

There  Is  your  dangerous  expansion.  When  all  those  debts 
shall  have  been  contracted  on  the  basis  of  sales  that  are  going 
to  be  made,  that  are  under  contract  for  future  delivery.  If 
you  like,  will  it  then  be  easy  to  adopt  any  policy  that  threatens 
those  sales,  that  will  leave  all  the  debt  expansion  hanging  over 
industry  and  agriculture  and  yet  stop  the  sales  that  are  the 
only  way  to  pay  off  those  debts?  Then  the  issue  will  not  be 
peace  or  war  any  more  than  it  is  made  peace  or  war  now. 

The  issue  will  be  just  a  little  more  help  to  the  Allies,  just 
a  little  more;  oh,  yes,  peaceful  help,  or  we  bankrupt  our  own 
citizens  and,  for  emotional  overtone,  lose  the  war  for  England. 
Each  time  to  the  very  end  the  issue  will  come  in  that  form. 

And  then  perhaps  when  the  danger  is  obvious  to  all  and 
everyone  realizes  there  is  no  road  out,  then  someone  will 
wonder  why  .steps  were  not  taken  in  time  to  check  such  dan- 
gerous expansion.  But  now  is  the  time  to  check  it — now  and 
now  only.    Otherwise  we  will  be  the  ones  to  be  fooled. 

The  earliest  primer  of  politics,  whose  morals  have  been 
questioned,  but  whose  genius  has  never  been  denied,  has  t'lis 
to  say  on  the  situation  before  us  in  the  debate : 

•  •  •  which  in  the  commencement  is  easy  to  cure  but  dlfH- 
cult to  understand;  but  when  It  has  neither  been  discovered  in  due 
time  nor  treated  upon  a  proper  principle  It  becomes  easy  to  under- 
stand and  dllQcult  to  cure.  The  same  thing  happens  In  affairs  of 
state  by  foreseeing  them  at  a  distance  •  •  •;  the  evils  which 
might  arise  from  them  are  soon  cured;  but  when  from  want  of 
fcreslght  they  are  suffered  to  Increase  to  such  a  height  that  they 
are  perceptible  to  everyone,  there  is  no  longer  any  remedy  (Muni- 
tions Committee  Hearings,  S.  Res.  206,  pt.  35,  p.  11831). 

BEGINNINGS   OP  riNANCIAL   INVOLVIMENT 

When  the  World  War  broke  out  in  the  summer  of  1914,  this 

country  set  up  a  barrier  against  involvement  in  the  following 

official  announcement  of  the  State  Department,  August  15, 

1914" 

Department  or  State, 

J,  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  Washington,  Auffiist  15,  1914. 

New  York  City: 
Inquiry  having  been  made  as  to  the  attitude  of  this  Government 
in  case  American  bankers  are  asked  to  m».ke  loans  to  foreign  govern- 
ments during  the  war  in  Europe,  the  following  announcement  is 
made :  "There  is  no  reason  why  loans  should  not  be  made  to  the 
government  of  neutral  nations,  but  in  the  Judgment  of  this  Govern- 
ment loans  by  American  bankers  to  any  foreign  nation  which  is  at 
war  is  Inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality." 

W.  J.  Brtam. 

I  should  like  to  have  the  Senate  follow  closely  to  observe 
particularly  that  though  that  was  not  law  written  by  a  Con- 
gress, signed  by  a  President — ^it  was  only  an  Executive  order, 
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If  it  wa^;  that — n^jvortht'-es-s  for  months  and  months  and 
montho  It  had  ail  the  force  of  law,  and  had  there  been  a 
Willi nKn<\'-o  on  the  part  of  officialdom  to  stand  by  that  pio- 
ncunci-ment  there  never  would  have  been  loans  made  to  th-.' 
Alhes. 

The  rcas«^ning  that  led  to  the  conclu-sion  that  loans  to  bel- 
ligerents were  contrcuy  to  the  spini  of  neutrality  was  laid 
btfore  President  WiLson  by  Secretary  Bryan.  This  concep- 
tion of  policy  was.  at  that  time,  at  any  rate,  President  Wil- 
son's,  and  th''  basis  of  the  policy.  Senators  wiil  note,  is  that 
bcllig'.rent  loans  are  m  principle  tinneutral. 

Tlh.,  1914  baniLT  against  involvement  was  only  a  ban 
aganibi  be'Ltirr^nt  borrowing  in  this  country,  but  it  was  a 
barrier  of  a  sort,  and,  undrr  the  economic  circumstances  of 
that  time,  was  more  of  a  barrier  than  a  simple  ban  on  loans 
v.oiild  be  tooay.  li\  1914  thfre  was  no  $2,000,000,000  stabil- 
i/ation  fund  to  suppoit  the  pound  for  the  British.  The  Fed- 
t:al  H".sc:ve  banks  had  just  been  cr^ani2td  and  were  not 
thr-n — as  now — available  to  furnish  hundreds  of  millions  in 
faintly  d.sgui.'cd  leans  to  the  belligerents  as  they  can  do 
under  the  pt-nding  measure.  Brsides.  since  the  ban  in  1914 
wa.s  a  dtclaiaticn  by  the  administration,  it  had  less  defined 
and  for  that  r'^'ason  far  broader  restraining  influence.  It 
sef-med  to  bankers  and  businessmen  that  the  loan  ban  of 
Augu.st  1914  represented  a  policy,  was  a  symbol  of  the  policy 
of  the  administration.  They  doubted  the  wisdom,  as  a  hard- 
head, d  business  proposition,  of  undertaking  a  course  of  action 
di>appruvcd  of  by  the  administration.  It  would  be  a  risky 
place  for  a  busim^v^man  or  a  banker  to  overextend  himself. 
One  further  frown  by  the  administration — an  embargo  pro- 
posal, say — would  havt  ruined  his  business  overnight. 

How  different  from  what  wiil  be  felt  today  if  the  joint 
resolution  passes.  True,  there  will  be  barriers — or  what  are 
at  least  said  to  be  barriers — against  involvement.  The  en- 
forcenitnt  of  the  letter  of  our  laws  we  assume  as  a  matter  of 
course  But  what  about  policy?  Need  any  banker  or  busi- 
nes.-man  expect  a  frown  if  he  pushes  ahead  to  the  very  limit 
of  every  technically  legal  way  to  supply  the  Allies?  How 
could  he?  The  administration's  preferences  in  the  present 
European  war  are  well  known.  Their  domestic  reflection  is 
proclaimed  to  all  in  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  fol- 
lows necessarily  to  the  mind  of  everyone — including  bankers 
and  bu.MnesMnen— that  if  any  further  legislative  action  is 
desirtd  it  will  be  to  iCKv'^en,  not  tighten,  such  safeguards  as 
are  Kit  in  the  law,  it  will  mean  greater,  not  less,  help  to  the 
Allies,  greater  shipments  of  all  kinds,  easier  methods  of 
fln.aic.ng.  So  it  will  be  safe  to  push  to  the  tcchn.caily  legal 
liniiL  m  casing  credit  and  shipping  supplies. 

So  perhaps  we  might  say  that  the  simple  loan  ban  of  1914, 
as  a  symbol  of  administration  policy,  could  have  been  a  far 
greater  barrier  again.^t  Involvement  than  the  complicated 
measure  before  us,  which,  too,  is  a  symbol  of  administration 
policy. 

There  is  this  further  to  observe  about  the  1914  loan  ban: 
It  was  based  upon  a  principle,  but  it  accorded  witii  a  prac- 
tical situation.  In  August  1914  the  American  bankrrs  felt 
unable  to  lend  money  to  any  foreign  government. 

Here  is  Morgan's  first  reply.  August  9,  1914,  to  a  request 
from  France  for  a  loan: 

In  rcg.ird  to  loan,  do  not  th'.nJt  In  condition  our  markets  and 
sudcien  "npcppsity  supply  all  necpFKary  capital  for  United  States 
en  this  side  and  pay  off  short  borrowings  abroad  that  such  opera- 
tion Wvn:!d  bt^  possible  Certainly  until  openini?  of  stock  exchange 
and  relaxation  of  situation  enables  us  estimate  state  of  affairs 
here  more  accurately  than  possible  at  presei.t. 

Am  c<  rram  no  loan  couki  be  arranged  for  considerable  period 
involving  wuhdrawal.s  gold.  and.  In  our  opinion,  no  one  o  uld  make 
loan  here  now  for  anv  foreltm  nation  involvlnt;  export  of  gold.  Will, 
however  make  careful  investigation  and  cable  you  further  about, 
soon  as  possible. 

Two  days  later  the  French  again  asked  for  a  loan,  this 
time  promising  to  spend  all  the  loan  in  the  United  State';, 
no  cold  to  be  taken  at  aU. 

Still  the  Morgans  could  not  see  their  way  to  do  it.     Tl-ry 

cabled  Prance: 

In  repnrd  loan,  we  have  be^n  already  conslienn:;  oporatlon  en 
generai  basis  you  sutlgest.     D.lS.  ulty  Is  that   at  moment   everyor;e 


here  required  trUce  over  his  forcipn  po.-^itlon  In  order  pay  debts 
dvi-.«  ci!?c.,unL  marke-.b  Enplm-d  and  FTd:.Le.  Thi-  ir.crcj^LS  loans 
here  wuhnit  inrrcaFini,'  dcpcsi:.*.  arc!  pnhai.ce-  d'.fflrulty  our  ba:ik 
po.silicn.  makin:^  fresh  loan.s  nu  re  difficult  obtai'i  We  of  cpur.se, 
however,  will  do  our  very  LtF'  and  hope  arrange  moderate  extent. 
Plea.^e  a.'-sure  Gcvernmtnt  have  every  desire  be  of  strvUe.  For 
ynur  infonnation  only-  We  are  consulting  our  Govcrnn.fu'  licre, 
as  do  no'  wish  take'  anv  action  under  present  strained  circv.m- 
stances  which  will  be  offen.^;ive  to  them.  althous;h  we  understand 
thtre  is  no  leeal  objection  to  loan  suggested  (Senate  Munitions 
Rcpt    No.  ^4-1,  pt.  G,  p.  13j. 

A  few  days  later,  en  August  14.  we  find  the  Morgans  com- 
municating this  intelligence  by  cable: 

Stiite  Department  has  not  a"?  yet  expres-rd  definite  opinion  btit 
prefer  that  nothing  be  done  for"  2  or  3  days  at  Ica.st.  Th'  y  may 
expiv.-.s  Lpmion  Liter,  lu  which  eveat  will  advise  you.  Ov».irg  to 
tncreusmg  local  dl'nuuld■^  liere  doubt  cur  ability  to  handle  loan 
whatever  ntM-nde  8'.':te  Department  However,  will  not  state  defi- 
nitely un'll  hear  furth."r  from  them  (Senate  Munitions  Report 
Nj    U44    p-.    6,  p    13  I 

Mr.  Morgan  summed  up  the  matter  in  the  following  testi- 
mony before  the  Munitions  Committee. 

Senator  Ci.ark  Mr  Morrrin,  so  far  as  it  wa-^  the  pollrv  nf  the 
Government  to  disouunige  loans  to  belligerents,  you  adl-.er»d  to 
their  pclicy? 

Mr   Moac.^N.  Wo  did. 

Pena'cr  Cl-ahk    Wh  ni  the  Goremment  changed  Its  policy 

Mr  MortLAN,  Wlieii  tJie  Govemuicnt  turned  u.s  loof-e,  we  were 
turned  kose, 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Ci-.ark.  So  It  was  a  change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  that  did  cpen  up  the  quci-tion  cf  belligerent  loans  in 
this  countrv? 

Mr.  MoRG.vN.  That  cjx'ned  up  the  question.  (Senate  Munitions 
Report  No.  944,  pt.  6,  pp    14-15.) 

Our  former  colleague,  Mr.  McAdoo,  during  the  war  a 
Secretary  in  the  Cabinet,  was  of  course  aware  that  the  Pre^si- 
dent's  ban  on  leans  did  not  have  the  force  of  law;  but  he 
knew  that  this  d;-'claration  of  policy  was  even  more  powfrful. 
On  August  21.  1915,  he  used  this  phrxse  in  a  letter  to  the 
President: 

Large  banking  hou5es  here  which  have  the  ability  to  finance  a 
large  loan  will  not  do  so  or  even  attempt  to  do  so  In  the  face  cf 
this  declaration. 

That  declaration  was;  nothing  more  than  the  proclamation 
issued  by  the  Secretary  cf  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan. 

It  is  administration  pclicy  rather  than  the  letter  of  a  stat- 
ute which  governs  the  way  these  situations  develop.  Tlie 
Congress  will  put  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  policy  of  aid  to 
England  and  France  when  it  pas.ses  the  iX'nding  measure — 
aid  to  conduct  an  offensive  war. 

What  has  happened  is  this:  Tlie  position  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration  in  1936  was  the  position  of  the  Wib-on  ad- 
ministraUon  in  Au.^iust  1914.  The  Roosevelt  admmist ration 
today — with  the  pending  measure — is  alixady  in  the  position 
of  the  WiliOn  administration  after  it  had  b.  gun — the  phrase 
is  Mr.  Morgan's  own — to  "turn  the  bankers  loo;e." 

For  a  moment  let  us  examine  how  that  "turning  loose" 
was  done  back  in  1914. 

By  October  cf  that  year  the  practical  circumstances  of  the 
financial  world  wt:e  quite  different  from  tlio.>c  of  August. 
i  The  financial  jam  in  New  York,  caused  by  the  outbreak  of 
}  war,  eased.     Banks  again  were  able  to  lend  m.oney.     It  may 
be  worth  notmg,  abio,  that  the  military  situation  had  become 
I  clarified.     Paris  was  no  longer  in  day-to-day  danger  of  cap- 
ture.     The  British  control  of  the  seas  was  evident.     It  was 
not  only  practicable  to  lend  money:  it  was  also  safer.     The 
practical  reasons  for  President  Wilson's  loan  ban  seemed  al- 
ready disappearing,  but  of  course  the  moral  reason — neu- 
trality— was  unchanged. 

In  this  situation  ft-elers  In  regard  to  loans  were  again  put 
out  by  France. 

On  October  9.  1014.  Mr.  Vanderlip.  presidf^nt  of  the  Na- 
ticnal  City  Bank  of  N«'\v  York,  wrote  the  following  letter  to 
the  French  Ambassador,  J.  J.  Jusserand: 

Sis  Since  our  Interview  en  the  5th.  we  have.  pur«'uant  to  your 
rpc;uest.  given  careiul  attention  to  the  matter  of  placing  flench 
securities  in  this  country.  It  is  our  firm  opinion  th.it  no  consider- 
able amount  cctild  be  placed  on  the  term^s  outlined  by  you  in  that 
int-rview  It  Is  our  opinion,  and  we  stand  ready  to  undertake  it, 
that  a:  the  present  tune  $10,000,000  1-yeaj-  Treasury  warrants  could 
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be  sold  in  the  United  S^atc^  en  a  H-prrcnt  basis,  not  to  th«  public 
but  to  large  institutions  to  whom  i.n  appeal  CJUld  be  nrnde  on  ether 
than  strictly  inve.'^tinent  lin^s  Tliis  w^uld  be  on  ccnditlon.  how- 
ever, that  the  transaction  is  not  objected  to  by  cur  GoNcrnment  at 
Wathmgtcn.  and  tliat  the  proceed.'^  cf  these  srcuruies  remain  on 
depobii.  ci'.lier  with  this  bank  or  witii  such  orhcr  depositaries  as  we 
might  be  permitted  to  dcsitrnate,  until  expended  excltL-iveiy  lor 
products  cf  the  Unued  Si..t!-s 

It  is  our  desire  to  be  of  service  to  ycur  country  in  this  matter  as 
far  as  Is  coiiSlstent  with  the  somewhat  peculiar  and  ditf.cult  ftnar-;- 
cial  politico  cxitting  here.  As  I  now  forecast  th.e  situation.  I  am  of 
the  iipmion  that  the  opportunity  f  .t  piucirg  the  stcvirities  will  Ije 
a  broadening  one  rather  than  otherwise,  and  if  we  should  undertake 
It.  It  w'.:uld  Ix-  With  the  hope  tliat  the  cp.'raticn  could  he  extended 
con.'-lder'tbly  beyond  the  figures  above  mentieued. 

I  await  ycur  advices  In  the  matter. 

There  are  three  very  interesting  things  to  note  in  this  letter. 
First,  "the  whole  thing  is  off  if  the  American  Government 
objects" — and  again  not  by  power  of  any  law  but  solely  as 
a  matter  of  policy.  Remember,  now,  there  was  no  embargo  ' 
upon  the  statute  books:  there  was  no  prohibition  upon  the 
books  of  leans  and  credits,  such  as  we  have  at  the  present 
time.  "The  whole  thing  is  off,"  this  banker  says,  '•if  the 
American  Government  objects."  not  by  power  of  any  law  but 
solely  as  a  matter  of  policy. 

Second,  the  fact  that  the  French  notes  are  to  be  sold  where 
an  appeal  can  be  made  on  more  than  strict  investment 
lines — in  other  words,  munitions  orders  to  come. 

Third,  that  the  opportunities  for  placing  securities  once 
started  will  be  a  broadening  one.  as.  of  course,  today,  the 
opportunity  of  placing  munitions  orders  will  be  a  broadening 
one. 

The  next  step  in  this  interesting  series  of  events  is  a  letter 
from  the  vice  president  of  the  National  City  Bank  to  Secretary 
of  State  Lansing  on  October  23,  1914,  from  which  I  quote  as 
fl>llows : 

War  conditions,  as  you  are  aware,  have  made  cotton  bills  unavail- 
able for  the  settlement  of  this  balance  against  us,  and  it  can  cnly 
be  wiped  out  by  the  shipment  of  the  goods  in  lieu  of  the  cotton 
that  arc  new  .leeded  and  desired  by  the  various  European  countries. 
This  is  true  regardless  of  any  temporary  bridging  over  of  the  situa- 
tion, and  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the  National  City  Bank,  as  far 
as  pos.sible  and  proper,  to  stimulate  the  unprecedented  and  unusual 
buying  that  is  now  going  on  in  this  country  by  foreign  governments 
and  theii  nationals.  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  this  bank 
alone  has  received  cabled  Instrtictlons  for  the  pa>-ment  of  in  excess 
of  $50,000,000  for  American  goods,  and  the  volume  of  this  business 
is  Increasing.  Owing  to  war  conditions,  this  buying  Is  necessarhy 
for  casli,  and  it  Is  of  such  ma'jnilude  that  the  cash  credits  of  the 
European  covernments  are  being  fsst  depleted.  Lately  we  have 
been  urc^d  bv  manufacturers  who  are  customers  of  the  bank,  and 
in  .some  cases  bv  representatives  of  the  foreign  governments,  to  pro- 
vide temporary"  credits  for  these  purchases.  For  that  purpose  we 
have  recentlv  arranged  to  advance  the  Norv.egian  Government  some 
$3,000,000,  practically  all  of  which  is  to  be  expended  for  cereals 
in  this  count'-y.  Very  recently  the  Russian  Government  has  placed, 
direct Iv  and  thrrugh  agents,  large  orders  with  American  manufac- 
turers- sucli  larpe  orders  that  tlielr  cash  credit  has  been  absorbed 
and  thev  have  asked  us  to  allow  an  overdraft,  secured  by  gold 
deposited  in  their  state  bank,  of  some  $5,000,000. 

The  letter  of  the  vice  president  of  the  National  City  Bank 
to  Secretary  Lansing  continues: 

Some  cf  our  clients  have  been  asked  to  take  short-time  treasury 
warrants  of  the  French  Government  in  payment  for  poods,  and 
have  in  turn  a.^l-ed  us  if  we  could  discount  them  or  purchase  war- 
rants direct  from  the  French  Government  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
plenishing their  cash  balances.  We  have  also  been  asked  by  Euro- 
pean interests  practically  the  same  question  as  to  English  consols 
and  treasury  securities.  Some  of  our  German  correspondents  have 
approached  "us  with  the  suggestion  that,  without  naming  a  par- 
ticular security,  we  sell  securities  to  increa.'^e  their  ca^h  account 
with  us,  and  we  have  little  dcubt  this  is  indirectly  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  German  Government, 

We  strcnclv  feel  the  necessity  of  aiding  the  situation  by  tem- 
porary credits  of  this  sort;  otherwise  the  buying  pr.wer  cf  these 
foreign  purchasers  will  dry  up  and  tlie  business  will  go  to  Aus- 
tralia, Canada,  Argentina,  and  elsewhere. 

I  may  say,  Mr.  President,  that  that  Is  the  same  language 

we  are  hearing  today. 

It  may  In  the  end  come  back  to  us.  but  the  critical  time  for 
American  finance  in  our  International  relations  Is  during  the  next 
3  or  4  months;  and  If  we  allow  these  purchas'--s  to  go  elsewhere, 
we  will  have  neglected  our  foreign  trade  at  the  time  of  our  jp-eatest 
need  and  greatest  opportunity. 


I  wonder,  Mr.  President,  are  we  going  back  to  that  same  old 
mill  again?  How  many  times  are  we  going  back?  I  resume 
reading  from  the  letter  addressed  to  Secretary  Lansing  by 
the  National  City  Bank: 

It  is  tlie  desire  of  the  National  City  Bank  to  be  absolutely  In 
accord  with  the  policies  of  our  own  Govcrnmev.t,  both  in  its  legal 
petition  and  in  the  sj-iirit  of  Its  operatioiis;  and  whle  very  anxious 
to  stimulate  our  foreign  trade,  we  do  not  wish  to  In  any  respect 
act  otherwise  than  in  complete  accord  with  the  policy  cf  our 
Government, 

For  the  purpose  of  enabling  them  to  make  cash  payments  for 
American  gcods,  the  bank  Is  disposed  to  grant  short-time  banking 
credits  to  European  governments,  both  belligerent  and  neutral, 
and  wliere  necessary  or  desirable  replenish  their  cash  "balances  on 
this  ride  by  the  purchase  cf  short-time  Treasury  warrants.  Such 
purchases  would  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  legal  capacity  of  the 
bank,  and  as  these  warrants  are  bearer  warrants  without  Interest, 
they  could  not  and  would  not  be  made  the  subject  of  a  public 
l.s.sue,  Thest'  securities  could  be  sold  abroad  or  be  readily  available 
as  collateral  in  our  foreign  loans,  and  would  be  paid  at  matxirity  la 
dollars  or  equivalent  in  foreign  exchange. 

This  business  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe  to  you  we 
df*m  necessary  to  the  general  good,  and  we  desire  to  proceed  elonj 
the  lines  Indicated  unless  It  Is  objectionable  from  the  Government's 
standpoint.  In  which  case  we  assiome  that  you  will  advise  U3. 
(Munitions  Hearings,  pt.  25.  pp.  7664.) 

Here  the  "squeeze  play"  comes,  one  of  the  many  moves. 
The  administration  of  that  hour  weakened  in  its  determina- 
tion to  discourage  loans  to  the  nations  engaged  In  war. 

That  letter  is  almost  contemporary.  It  is  the  same  idea  of 
a  little  healthy  stimulation  that  the  President  touched  upon. 
It  is,  of  course,  all  for  cash  and  carry — just  a  little  temporary 
accommodation  is  wanted;  "we  will  never  ask  for  anything 
more." 

The  letter  of  the  National  City  Bank  was  a  successful  letter; 
it  obtained  results,  for  2  days  later  the  French  Ambassador, 
Mr.  Jusserand,  wrote  the  National  City  Bank: 

I  think  it  16  appropriate  for  me  to  confidentially  teU  you  that 
from  Information,  the  accuracy  cf  which  I  cannot  doubt,  you  will 
find  the  competent  authorities  ready,  not,  of  course,  to  grant  a 
"perml.sslon,"  which  Is  neither  asked  for  nor  wanted  ,  but  to  abstain 
from  objections.      (Munitions  Hearings,  pt.  25,  p.  7524.) 

No  one  need  guess  a  second  time  as  to  where  the  French 
got  their  information  that  the  administration  here  would 
no  longer  object  to  the  extension  of  this  kind  of  loan,  but 
"do  not  'put  them  on  the  spot';  just  go  ahead  and  negotiate 
the  loans." 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  am  asking  the  Senator  to  yield  in  order 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
•  Mr.  NYE.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  do  that.  Of 
course,  I  should  like  very  much  to  have  all  96  Senators  come 
and  look  into  the  looking  glass  and  see  what,  with  eyes 
wide  open,  they  are  %valking  into  with  this  projwsal  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  provision  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Perhaps 
we  may  hope  that  they  will  read  the  speeches  In  opposition 
to  repeal;  perhaps  we  may  hope  that  others  will  take  them  . 
at  lesist  piecemeal  and  try  to  drive  the  conclusion  home,  try 
to  make  men  see  what  men  mean  when  they  say  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  is  the  first  step  toward  American  par- 
ticipation in  another  European  war.  The  resolve  to  stay  out 
of  the  war  In  this  country  today  Is  not  one  whit  higher 
than  it  was  in  1914,  1915.  and  1916.  Do  not  Indulge  the 
hope  that  the  resolve  of  this  hour  is  going  to  save  our  skin; 
it  did  not  do  it  the  last  time.  If  the  people  of  the  United 
States  want  an  anchor  to  tie  their  determination  to,  let 
them  tie  it  to  the  arms  embargo.  There  is  not  anything 
else  available  that  will  lend  greater  security  to  America's 
ixace  and  America's  continued  aloofness  from  the  European 
war  than  the  arms  embargo. 

The  information  which  the  French  Ambassador,  Mr.  Jus- 
serand, furnished  and  reported  to  the  National  City  Bank 
we  know  was  entirely  accurate.  It  was  based  upon  a  con- 
versation betw6in  Secretary  Lansing  and  President  Woodrow 
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Wilson  on  the  evening  of  October  23.  1914,  of  which  the 
following  IS  Lans;ng  s  official  memorandum: 

DKPARTMrrrr  of  Stmt, 

OjFK  E    or   THE    CO'JNSELOR. 

Octubcr  2.:.  1914—9  JO  p    m. 

MEMORANOrM  CF  A  COMVC.E ATION  WITH  THE  PUESTDENT  AT  8.10  THIS 
r\KNTNG  KET-ATTVK  TO  LOANS  AND  BANK  CREDITS  TO  BELLIGERENT 
COVEANMENTii 

Frotr.  my  ccnversaMon  with  the  Prfdclent  I  gaihrrf-d  the  follow- 
Ini,'  in.un  s?icns  ts  lo  Lis  v'.?v.-?  c^r-fprnliig  b.u'ik  rrocllts  of  belUg- 
rrr:-.t  lioviTnnients  in  c*jaLiacll£tinci»on  to  a  pui^lic  loau  floated 
In  tiU6  country 

Thuje  in  a  decided  diffirencr— 


I  Wish  Senators  would  fnlljv,-  this  closrly- 


Thfre  Is  a  dpc:drd  diilcrcnce  bftwron  an  \~iw^  of  Government 
bonds  wh:rh  uro  gold  m  open  markrt  to  Investors,  and  an  arrancce- 
innit  :or  ea.-y  exrhanice  1:1  moetinc  debts  incurred  in  trade  between 
a  K'l^eriiinfnt  and  Aniencitn  mcrcaants. 

T^e  sale  of  bop.ds  draWS  crold  from  the  Americiin  people.  The 
purr'ia^f  rs  of  bi.nd.s  :ir«  leaning;  their  ?avlni;s  to  the  beili-^erent 
gn-vHrniuent.  and  ar.\  m  fac  financing  the  war. 

Tiie  acceptance  of  Tn-n.-ury  notes  or  other  evidences  of  djbt  in 
payment  for  articles  purchast-d  in  this  country  Is  merely  a  means 
of  fftcilitatmi;  rrado  bv  a  system  of  credits  which  will  avoid  the 
clum  V  and  imiiriirriral  mfhod  of  cash  payment-*.  As  trade  with 
bpll!Kf-re;its  i^  Icmtirnate  and  proper  it  is  desirable  that  obstacles 
Buch  as  interference  with  an  arrangement  of  credits  or  easy  meihcd 
of  exchange  sliould  be  removed. 

TliC  qul^stloa  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Government  for  its  opinion — 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  Secretary  Lansing  is  recording 
in  this  memorandum  the  result  of  the  conversation  he  had 
had  less  than  an  hour  before  with  the  President,  and  the 
Secretary  wrcte  in  his  memorandum: 

The  question  of  an  arrangement  of  this  sort  ought  not  to  be 
submitted  to  this  Government  for  its  opinion,  since  it  has  given 
Its  views  on  loans  In  general,  although  an  arrangemen'  as  to 
erf  dits  has  to  Co  with  a  commercial  debt  ratbcr  tlian  with  a  loan 

of  monev. 

The  above  are  my  individual  Impressions  of  the  converr.atlon 
with  the  President  who  authorized  me  to  give  them  to  such  per- 
sons as  were  entitled  to  hear  them  upon  the  express  understanding 
that  thev  were  my  o»ti  Impressions  and  that  I  had  no  authority  to 
spcik  for  the  President  or  the  Government. 

Robert  Lansing. 

Then  there  follows  a  further  memorandum  by  Secretary 

Lansing : 

Substance  of  above  conveved  to  Willard  Straight  at  Metro- 
politan Club.  8  30  p  m  October  24,  1914.  Substance  of  above 
conveyed  to  R.  L.  Farnham  at  the  Department.  10  30  a.  m.  Octo- 
ber 36.  1914.     (Munitions  Hearings,  pt.  25.  pp.  7666.) 

Poor  Straight!  Poor  Parnham!  Mr.  Straight  was  Morgan's 
representative :  Mr.  Parnham  the  representaUve  of  the 
Nauonal  City  Bank. 

In  passing  it  is  worth  noting,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
stitutional role  of  the  Senate  in  American  foreign  policy,  that 
tliis  cliange  of  administration  policy  was  kept  secret  from 
October  23.  1914,  until  March  31,  1915.  In  the  meantime. 
Chairman  Stone  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
had  asked  the  State  Department  a  formal  question  in  re- 
gard to  this  distinction — actually  artificial — between  loans 
and  credits.  The  Department  contented  itself  with  repeating 
the  August  loan  ban  and  made  no  mention  of  the  distinction 
it  had  decided  to  draw. 

At  this  point  the  Wilson  administration  stood  where  the 
Roosevelt  administration  stands  today.  It  had  made  the  first 
breach  in  the  dike  of  its  own  neutrality  policy.  Whether  in 
that  evening  conference  on  October  23.  1914.  the  President 
meant  to  go  further  than  facilitate  allied  trade  a  little — in 
munitions,  of  course,  as  well  as  ever3rthing  else — we  have  no 
way  of  knowing.  We  know  he  felt  that  Germany  was  mili- 
taristic. We  know  he  had  no  sympathy  with  her.  Whether 
he  toyed  with  the  equivalent  of  steps  short  of  war  we  do  not 
know.  In  our  own  time  we  have  the  benefit  of  more  infor- 
mation. We  know  that  President  Roosevelt  feels  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  United  States  to  take  steps  short  of  war  against 
aggressors. 

THX  AUirVAL  or  riNANCIAI.  DTVOLVrMCNT 

The  consequences  of  this  fundamental  cii«nge  in  Govern- 
ment policy  did  not  show  themselves  all  at  once.  The  finan- 
cial situation  in  the  United  Siates  went  along  with  no  sharp 


change.    Business  was  good,  but  there  was  no  drowning  the 
country  with  masses  of  the  permitted  allied  credits.    By  Sep- 
tember 1,  1915.  there  wa,s  outstanding  only  $108,000,000  in 
allied  indebtedness,  a  trifung  sum  when  .spread  over  the  coun- 
try or  even  throuuh  many  bank.s.    No  one  could  feel  that  this 
indebtcdnc-.ss  would  have  any  influence  on  Am'^ican  involve- 
ment.    Such  a   sum   could   be  loaned   indirectly  under   the 
financial  provi.sicn  of  thi.s  measure  and  scarcely  be  noticed. 
Biit   notice  what   else  had  happened.     Gre:it   Britain  had 
paid  for  war  matcnr^ls  thrcugh  Mcrgan'.s  export  department 
up  to  September  1,  1915,  the  .-urn  of  $140.000,000— ajza.n  a  not 
very  important  .sum— but  up  to  the  same  date,  September  1. 
1915,   Mo:  Kan   had  let   Br:ti.-h  co'^tracts  to  the   amount    of 
$589,000,000.    That  is  a  far  more  serious  sum.    Particularly  it 
was  so  then,  and  it  was  a  simi  that  was  both  a  benefit  and  a 
senoas  business  dang'  r.    Plant  exi.;ansion  had  to  b-    under- 
taken, and  naturally  tlie  investment  in  plant  was  often  greatly 
in  excess  ot  the  total  of  orders  thus  far  given.    Not  only  would 
present  contracts  have  to  be  paid  for  but  new  ordi  rs  would 
have  to  come  through  or  it  would  moan  bankruptcy  and  unem- 
ployment.   That  overrun  of  contracts,  let  alone  beyond  pay- 
ments  and   of   both   cverloans.   is  the  first  telltale   sign   of 
economic  involvement. 

Have  we  any  reason  to  suppose  that  If  the  present  war 
settles  into  the  long  .siege  of  the  offensive  the  .'•ame  things 
will  not  happen:  that  Enclaiid  and  France,  pres.sed  by  mili- 
tary necessity,  will  contract  only  for  what  they  know  they 
can   pay   for?     Is   anyone   foolish  enough   to   believe   that? 
What  is  there  to  prevent  their  placing  vast  orders  and  paying 
cash  down  for  only  a  small  fraction  of  the  contract?     This 
would  be  sound  from  a  military  and  industrial  point  of  view, 
and  it  would  be  excehent  politics,  a  great  joke  on  Lhe  Ameri- 
can people  resolved  to  stay  out  of  the  war,  resolved  to  do 
nothing  more  than  repeal  the  arms  embargo.    It  would  make 
a  large  number  of  Americans  dependent  for  financial  sol- 
vency upon  the  maintenance  of  allied  credit.    American  busl- 
nes:>men  would  feel  entitled  to  rely  on  the  obvious  sympathy 
of   the   adirunistration.    They  would  hardly   refuse   all   ad- 
vance orders  until  the  British  Government  laid  before  them 
its    entire    plan    for    meeting    its    obligations    in    America. 
Throughout  the  entire  life  of  the  contracts  they  would,  of 
course,  rely  on  the  financial  resources  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment and  the  sympathy  of  the  American  Government. 
They  would  not  worry  about  what  might  happen  to  them  if 
the  British  should  decide  they  would  have  to  saspend  all 
payments  in  Amerfta.    Such  a  notion  would  appear  ah-^urd. 
Yet  once  those  contracts  were  signed,  what  kind  of  pressure 
would  they  and  their  workers  bring  to  bear  in  Washington  if 
once  doubt  were  raised  about  the  ability  of  England  to  go 
through  with  the  contracts? 

It  need  not  be  a  real  doubt  at  all.  It  might  be  a  doubt 
manufactured  by  the  British  Government  itself  in  order  to 
induce  the  American  Government  to  adopt  a  more  liberal 
loan  policy,  or  ship  policy,  or  exchange-support  policy  through 
the  stabilization  fund,  or  alter  any  o^her  policy  that  the 
BritiSi'  Government  desired  changed  to  aid  it  in  the  terrific 
strain  of  offensive  war. 

That  was  done  exactly  in  the  summer  of  1915.  If  ever  a 
nation  of  people  were  played  for  a  "bunch  of  suckers."  we 
were  so  played  in  1914  and  1915.  While  we  thought  we  were 
Staying  out  of  war  they  were  putting  a  ring  into  our  nose 
and  leading  us  straight  into  that  war.  A  financial  situation 
was  deliberately  created  in  order  to  force  the  Wilson  admin- 
istration to  lift  its  ban  on  public  loans  to  the  Allies. 

On  August  14.  1915.  the  British  Government  deliberately 
began  driving  down  the  pound  sterling  rate.  It  had  plenty 
of  resources  in  gold  and  securities.  It  had  even  received  and 
declined  an  offer  by  Morgan's  of  $100,000,000  to  hold  up  the 
pound,  as  had  been  done  ever  since  February.  The  British 
Government  not  only  stopped  buying  sterhng  in  Now  York; 
it  actually  pushed  the  rate  off  a  little  further  by  buying  dollars 
in  London. 

The  events  that  followed  that  sudden  and  secret  with- 
drawal of  British  support  from  the  exchange  market  tells  its 
own  story  in  the  contemporary  documents. 
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On  Autiust  14.  1915,  the  day  Britain  stopped  supporting 
sterling.  Governor  Strong,  of  the  New  York  Reserve  Bank, 
wrote  this  letter  to  Colonel  House: 

My  Di^ar  Coionfi.  Hors?::  Referring  to  our  ccnven^atlon  of  a  week 
BtTO.  you  have  doubtless  observed  that  matters  are  developing  along 
the  linos  of  cur  aiscussion.  Sterling  exchange  sold  ycbterday 
Lelcw  4  71. 

The  newspapers  are  reporting  very  con.siderable  cancelations  of 
foreign  oniracts  for  wheat  and  other  commodities.  Tlie  canccla- 
ti  n  of  contiacts  for  grain  is  reported  to  be  due  to  military  develop- 
menl.s  at  the  Dardanelles,  which  may  shortly  release  large  quantities 
of  Ru.sslan  wheat.  This  seems  hardly  probable,  and  if  rumors  now 
appearing  in  the  newspapers  are  well-grounded — although  I  suppose 
they  are  considerably  exaggerated — I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the 
cause  IS  inability  to  get  remittances.  It  is  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  po.ssiblc  effect  upon  our  trade  growing  out  of  Inability  to 
ar:a!'.ge  credits  in  this  country. 

If  exchange  declines  very  sharply  so  that  all  the  profit  on  a  pur- 
cha.se  of  poods  contracted'  for  in  this  country  is  gone  before  the 
goods  are  exported  and  the  purchaser  is  in  a  position  to  cancel  the 
contract,  he  will,  cf  course,  cancel  in  every  instance,  even  though 
he  has  to  buy  aguin  later,  possibly  after  contracting  for  his  exchange 
in  advance. 

The  situation  Is  undoubtedly  growing  Increasingly  difficult  with 
each  days  decline  in  exchange,  and  while  I  dont  sc£  anything  yet  to 
be  ala.'med  about,  I  still  believe  that  at  present  rates,  with  the 
prc'pect  of  still  lower  rates,  the  influence  is  gradually  growing 
etrcnger  to  curtail  our  export  business.  (Munitions  Report,  pt,  6. 
p.  43.")  I 

Then  on  August  18  Morgan  reported  to  London  what  they 
had  done  in  the  way  of  educating  the  American  Government: 

f-o'-  your  information.  In  view  of  the  conference  H.  P.  Davison  had 
with  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  we  have  today  sent  word  to  the 
Secret arv  of  the  Trea.surv  th,it  we  regard  the  exchange  situation  as 
very  "venous  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  commerce,  in  order  that 
the  administration  may  be  fully  Informed  and  with  hopes  that  they 
muht  in  some  way  be  hclpuil,  making  no  definite  suggestions, 
however.     (Munitions  Report,  pt.  6,  p.  39  ) 

Naturally,  one  might  say,  the  information  given  to  Secre- 
tary McAdco  did  not,  it  appears,  include  the  only  really 
important  item  at  all,  namely,  that  it  was  the  British  Govern- 
ment itself  that  was  creating  the  exchange  situation. 

Three  days  after  this  word  from  Morgans.  Secretary 
McAdoo  wrote  this  long  analysis  of  the  situation  to  President 
Wilson: 

It  is  imp-ratlve  for  England  to  establish  a  large  credit  in  this 
country  She  will  need  at  least  $500,000,000.  She  can't  get  this  in 
any  way  at  the  moment  that  seems  feasible,  except  by  sale  of  short- 
time  Government  notes.  Here  she  encounters  the  obstacle  pre- 
sented bv  Mr  Bryan's  letter  of  January  20,  1915,  to  Senator  Stone. 
In  which  it  is  stated  that  "war  loans  In  this  country  were  disap- 
proved because  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  neutrality,"  etc..  and 
-this  Gt.virnment  has  not  been  advised  that  any  general  loans 
have  been  made  by  foreign  governments  in  this  country  since  the 
PTf'idcnt  expressed  his  wish  that  loans  of  this  character  should  not 
be  made  '  The  italicized  part  is  the  hardest  hurule  of  the  entire 
letter  Large  banking  houses  here  which  have  the  ability  to  finance 
a  large  loan  will  not  do  so  or  even  attempt  to  do  so  in  the  lace 
of  this  declaration.  We  have  tied  our  hands  so  that  we  cannot 
keep  ourselves  or  help  our  best  customer.  FYance  and  Russia  are 
in  the  .same  boat.     Each,  especially  France,  needs  a  large  credit  here. 

Tlie  rieclarat'on  seems  to  me  most  illogical  and  inconsistent.  We 
approve  and  encourage  sales  of  supplies  to  England  and  others, 
but  we  di.sanpruve  the  creation  by  them  of  credit  balances  here 
to  finance  thVir  lawful  and  welcome  purchases.  'We  must  find  some 
wav  to  give  them  needed  credit,  but  there  is  no  way,  I  fear,  unless 
thi'';  declaration  can  be  modified.  Maybe  the  Arabic  incident  may 
clarify  the  situation.  I  should  hate  to  have  to  have  it  modified  that 
way.  ,       . 

Notwiths'anding  Mr.  Bryan's  letter  expressing  di-sapproval  of 
forrlt^n  loa:  =  the  German  Government  openly  issued  and  sold  last 
spring  through  Chandler  Bros.,  bankers,  of  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  $10  010  000  of  its  short-time  bonds.  England  and  her  allies 
could'  Sill  a  small  amount  of  obligations,  perhaps  $25,000,000,  m 
the  fa^e  of  your  disapproval  as  expressed  in  this  letter,  but  it  would 
be  fnut!e-s"  The  problem  Is  so  huge  that  she  must  go  "whole  hog." 
and  s>ip  cannot  do  that  unless  our  attitude  can  be  modified.  Per- 
hep-  It  criild  be  done,  if  you  decided  that  it  should  be  done  at  all, 
bv  .<=o:ne  hint  *o  bankers,  although  I  don't  think  that  would  do. 
In  fuc*^  E-'elav.d  and  her  allies  will  have  great  difficulty  In  getting 
the  ai^cUiit  cf  credit  they  need  here,  even  If  cur  Government  is 
openly  frundly.  I  wish  you  would  think  about  this  so  we  may 
discuss  it  when  I  see  you.  To  maintain  our  pro.^perity  we  must 
finance  it      Otherwise  It  may  stop,  and  that  would  be  disastrous. 

I  haven't  the  slightest  fear  that  we  shall  be  embarra.ssed  if  we 
extend  hure  credits  to  foreign  governments  to  enable  them  to  buy 
rur  products.  Our  credit  resources  are  simply  marvelous  now. 
They  are  easily  five  to  six  billion  dollars.  We  could  utilize  one 
billion  in  financing  our  foreign  trade  without  Inconvenience  and 
with  benefit  to  the  country. 


I  wrote  Lansing  a  brief  note  yesterday  abotit  credits  to  foreign 
governments  and  suggested  that  nothing  be  done  to  emphasize  the 
position  taken  in  Mr.  Bryan's  note  until  I  could  have  a  chance  to 
discuss  It  with  you  and  him.  (Munitions  Committee  Hearings, 
pt.  26,  pp.  7862-7863.) 

Tlien,  on  August  21,  Secretary  McAdoo  pressed  forward  the 
matter  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Lansing: 

I  have  always  felt  that  It  was  a  mistake  for  our  Government 
to  discountenance  In  any  way  the  establishment  of  credits  in  this 
country  in  favor  of  foreign  governments,  such  credits  to  be  em- 
ployed" in  purchasing  supplies  in  this  country.  It  seems  to  me 
entirely  inconsistent  to  say  that  the  purchase  of  our  farm  products 
and  manufactured  articles  and  other  supplies  by  foreign  govern- 
ments Is  lawful  and  to  be  encouraged,  and  then  to  say  that  we 
discourage  and  discountenance  as  being  unneutral  the  credit 
operations  which  are  an  essential  part  of  such  transactions. 

I  merely  desire  to  call  your  attention  at  the  moment  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  question  and  to  say  that  I  hope  no  action  will 
be  taken  that  will  add  to  the  embarrassments  of  the  situation  by 
reaffirming  or  emphasizing  the  position  taken  In  Mr.  Bryan's 
letter  of  January  20.  la.st.  until  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  with  you  and  tiie  President.  (Munitions  Committee 
Hearings,   pt.   26,   p.   7865.) 

On  August  25,  Secretary  Lansing  laid  the  problem  before 

the  President: 

I  think  we  must  recognize  the  fact  that  conditions  have  ma- 
terially changed  since  last  autumn  when  we  endeavored  to  discour- 
age the  fiotatlon  of  any  general  loan  by  a  belligerent  In  this 
country.-  Tlie  question  of  exchange  and  the  large  debts  which 
result  froin  purchases  by  belligerent  governments  require  some 
methods  of  funding  these  debts  In  this  country.  (Munitions  Com- 
mittee Hearings.  S.  Res.  206,  pt,  26,  p.  7865  ) 

The  President  gave  an  oral  acquiesence  to  the  views  Lan- 
sing expressed,  but  in  the  meantime  the  British  and  French 
proposed  to  float  a  $500,000,000  loan,  and  apparently  the 
form  of  the  President's  consent  was  felt  to  be  inadequate  in 
the  face  of  the  formal  ban  on  loans  proclaimed  a  year 
before.  So  on  September  6,  1915,  Secretary  Lansing  returned 
to  the  problem  in  the  following  letter  to  the  President: 

My  Dear  Mr.  President:  Doubtless  Secretary  McAdoo  has  dis- 
cussed with  you  the  necessity  of  floating  Government  loans  for 
the  belligerent  nations,  which  sire  purchasing  such  great  quanti- 
ties of  goods  in  this  country,  in  order  to  avoid  a  serious  financial 
situation  which  will  not  only  affect  them  but  this  country  as 
well. 

Briefly,  the  situation  as  I  understand  It  Is  this:  Since  December 
1,  1914,  to  June  30.  1915,  our  exports  have  exceeded  our  imports 
by  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  and  It  Is  estimated  that  the  excess  will 
be  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1915,  a  billion  and  three-quarters. 
Thus  for  the  year  1915  the  excess  will  be  approximately  two  and 
a  half  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  European  banks  have  about  three  and 
one-half  billions  of  dollars  In  gold  in  their  vaults.  To  withdraw 
any  considerable  amount  would  disastrously  affect  the  credit  of  the 
European  nations  and  the  consequence  would  be  a  general  state 
of  bankruptcy. 

If  the  European  countries  cannot  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  goods  sold  to  them  over  those  purchased  from  them,  they 
will  have  to  stop  buying  and  our  present  export  trade  will  shrink 
proportionately.  The  result  would  be  restriction  of  outputs,  in- 
dustrial depression,  idle  capital,  and  idle  labor,  numerous  failures. 
financial  demoralization,  and  general  unrest  and  suffering  among 
the  laboring  classes. 

Probably  a  billion  and  three-quarters  of  the  excess  of  European 
purchases  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  sale  of  American  sectirltles 
held  in  Europe  and  by  the  transfer  of  trade  balances  cf  oriental 
countries,  but  that  will  leave  three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  be  met 
In  some  other  way.  Furthermore,  even  If  that  is  arranged,  we  will 
have  to  face  a  more  serious  situation  In  January  1916  as  the  Ameri- 
can securities  held  abroad  will  have  been  exhausted. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  McAdoo  Is  convinced,  and  I  agree  with 
him,  that  there  Is  only  one  means  of  avoiding  this  situation,  which 
would  so  seriously  affect  economic  conditions  in  this  country,  and 
that  is  the  floatation  of  large  bond  Issues  by  the  belligerent  govern- 
ments. Our  financial  institutions  have  the  money  to  loan  and 
wish  to  do  so.  On  account  of  the  great  balance  of  trade  in  our 
favor  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  would  be  expended  here.  The 
result  would  be  a  maintenance  of  the  credit  of  the  borrcwlng 
nations  based  on  their  gold  reserve,  a  continuance  of  our  conunerce 
at  its  present  volume,  and  industrial  activity,  with  the  consequent 
employment  of  capital  and  labor  and  national  prosperity. 

The  difficulty  is — and  this  Is  what  Secretary  McAdoo  came  to 
see  me  about — that  the  Government  early  In  the  war  announced 
that  it  considered  "war  loans"  to  be  contrary  to  the  "true  spirit  of 
neutrality."  A  declaration  to  this  effect  was  given  to  the  press 
about  August  18,  1914.  by  Secretary  Bryan.  The  language  Is  as 
follows:  In  the  Judgment  of  this  Government,  loans  by  American 
bankers  to  any  foreign  nation  at  war  is  Inconsistent  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality." 

In  October  1914,  after  a  conference  with  you,  I  gave  my  "impres- 
sions" to  certain  New  Yctfk  bankers  In  reference  to  "credit  loans," 
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b\:t  thp  fpneral  statement  rptnalncd  unaffected.  In  drafting  the 
letter  at  January-  20  1D15.  to  Senator  Stone.  I  sought  to  leave  out 
a  br>.ad  statement  and  to  explain  merely  the  reasi.ns^  tor  disLln- 
gulsh'.ng  between  '"gt  neral  loans"  and  "credit  loans."  Huwover. 
M'  B'-'..;n  thought  it  v  .  :i  to  repeat  the  August  declaration,  and  It 
npp*"^!'^  in  the  tlrst  sentence  ol  division  13  of  the  latter,  copy  oX 
which  I  enclose. 

O!'.  March  31.  1915.  another  prrss  statement  was  given  out  from 
the  Department,  which  reads  a.s  fcllon-s; 

••Thf  State  Depirtm-nt  has  frc-n  tune  to  time  received  Irf^mna- 
tlon  directly  cr  Indirectly  to  the  efr>ct  that  belligerent  nations  had 
arrmged  with  barks  In  the  United  States  for  credits  In  var'.ous 
sums  WTulc  loaiis  to  beUigercnts  have  been  dlsr>.pprovcd.  this  Gcv- 
f"  ment  has  not  felt  that  it  wds  Jastifled  in  interposing  cbjectlrn  to 
thf>  cndit  arrant^ement.s  whlrh  have  be-n  brought  to  its  att-ntion. 
It  h.^s  neither  approved  these  por  disapproved,  it  h.is  simply  taken 
no  arfnn  In  the  prcrcl-->es  and  expressed  no  oplnlcn  " 

M.'.i.l'e.stly.  th-^  Cover-.. mrnt  has  ccmnutted  itbtlf  to  the  pclicy 
of  di-rouragempat  of  general  loans  to  belligerent  governments  The 
practical  reasons  for  ih"  pclicy  at  the  time  we  adopted  It  were 
»-  urd  but  ba.=lnK  It  on  the  grovnd  that  loans  arc  "inconsistent  , 
with  the  true  spirit  ct  neutrality  '  is  now  a  source  of  emb^irrass- 
nnr.f  Tlil.s  latter  grour.rl  is  ai>  -trcng  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago. 
while  th"  practical  rea.'on«  for  discouraging  loans  hav  largely  di: - 
hpp.ared  We  have  more  money  than  we  can  use  Popular  sym- 
pathy has  beccme  crv stall i zed  in  favor  of  one  or  another  of  the 
bellik-erents  to  siuh  a-\  rxcnt  that  the  purchase  of  bonds  would  In 
no  WHY  Increase  the  b.iteruess  of  partisanship  or  cause  a  possibly 
Berlrus  situation. 

Now.  en  the  other  hand,  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  critical  economic  situation  whifh  can  only  be  reliev  -d  .tp- 
parent:y  by  the  investment  of  American  capital  foreign  loans;  tc  be 
used  m  llquiciatr.-.g  the  enormous  balance  of  trade  in  favur  of  the 
Umted  Stales. 

Now.  ILstcn,  Senators;  listen: 

Can  we  afford  to  let  n  declaration  as  to  ctir  conception  of  the 
trui  -pint  of  neutrali'v  made  In  the  first  diiys  of  the  war  stand 
In  fh--  way  of  our  national  interests,  which  seem  tu  be  seriously 
threatened? 

If  we  cannot  afford  to  do  this,  how  are  we  to  explain  awiy  the 
dt<  iarat'.on  and  main'ain  a   sr-mblance  of  consistency? 

Mv  opinion  is  that  we  ought  to  allow  the  loans  to  be  made  for 
rur  own  good,  and  I  have  been  seeking  some  means  of  harmonizing 
c>ur  pv.licy.  bo  unconditionally  announced,  with  the  flotation  ct 
general  loans.    As  yet  I  have  found  no  solution  to  the  problem 

Secretary  McAdoo  conslde-s  that  the  sltviatlon  Is  becoming  acute 
and  that  somethini:  should  b.'"  donf^  at  once  to  avoid  the  disastrc'.is 
re«uUs  which  will  follow  a  continuance  of  the  present  policy.  (Pp. 
78^2  7883.  Munitions  Hearing",   pt    26  ) 

That  was  the  letter  of  Secretary  LansiriR  to  his  Chief,  tho 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  Chief  responded  under 
date  of  September  8: 

My  De.^h  Mr  Secretary:  I  have  no  doubt  than  our  oral  dscus- 
Fion  rt  this  matter  ve  terday  sufBccs.  If  it  does  not.  will  vou  let 
me  know  that  you  would  like  a  written  reply?  (Munitions  Hearings, 
pt    26.  p   7884  I 

Clearly  the  oral  discussion  did  suffice,  for  in  October  the 
great  $500,000,000  Anglo-French  loan  was  floated,  and  then. 
In  Tardieu's  words,  the  United  States  was  committed  to 
Allied  .'-uccess,  whether  it  Lked  it  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  a  complete  misreading  of  po- 
litical and  economic  realities  to  read  these  letters  in  a 
personal  sen?e:  to  suppose  for  a  moment  that  Secretary 
McAdoo,  Governor  Strong,  and  Secretary  Lansing,  by  a  kind 
of  feverish  conspiracy,  talked  President  Wilson  into  chang- 
ing the  loan  poLcy  of  this  counti-y.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Back  of  those  three  men  there  wore  mil- 
lions, some  consciously,  some  imconsciously,  desiring  the 
change.  And  the  arguments  advanced  for  the  change  were 
cogent  and  serious.  They  flowed  up  to  these  sipoke.^men  out 
cf  the  milhons  who  had  become  dejiendent  on  unfiUed  Allied 
war  contract*,  of  fanners  who  had  planted  wheat  and  cotton 
on  the  basis  of  future  sales  to  the  Allies,  of  workers  getting 
a  prosperity  scale  of  wages. 

It  is  true  that  the  crisis  was  manufactured,  but  it  was 
nonetheless  a  crisis;  so  much  so  that  Tardieu's  famous  say- 
ing was  v^Tong.  The  United  States  was  not  committed  to  the 
Allied  cause  in  August  and  September  1915.  but  on  the  night 
of  October  23.  1914.  whence  came  all  the  orders,  all  the  ex- 
pansion, all  the  future  commitments. 

Mr.  President,  will  we  by  the  passage  of  the  measure  to  re- 
peal the  arms  embargo  make  It  possible  to  point  back  to  the 
day  of  Its  passage  as  the  day  when  was  created  the  situation 
that  once  again  took  us,  in  spite  of  our  high  resolve,  back  into 
Europe's  war? 


The  same  situation  holds  today.  Once  we  start  a  munition 
trade,  our  donrt%tic  finances  become  in  part  dependent  on 
England's  ability  and  willingness  to  pay  for  her  war  orders. 

In  November  1916.  when  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  issued 
a  warning  that  war>  at  first  interpreted  as  a  serious  blow  to 
Allied  credit,  the  Morgans  supgcsted  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment ihat  cancelati(5n  cf  .■^ome  contracts  might  be  both  neces- 
sary and  politically  desirable.  They  cabled  on  November  27, 
1916: 

Meanwhile,  we  can  see  no  way  except  for  your  authorUle.=  to  con- 
sid  r  ways  and  means  for  immediate  curtailment  of  purch::s^s, 
lettlnp  such  action  be  anncu.iced  without  rancour  but  explicitly. 
with  possible  good  effect  upon  American  attitude. 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  very  much  interested  in  this  dLscussion, 
and  I  think  I  have  heard  more  of  the  discourses  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  Senate  than  has  any  other  Senator  since 
the  present  debate  be^an.  Because  of  my  position — not  hav- 
ing been  here  when  the  original  law  was  passed — I  wanted  to 
hear  all  the  evidence  before  I  made  my  d->cision. 

The  Senator  said — and  as  I  recall  the  statement  is  undiii- 
pU'Cd — that  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  businLSS 
would  amount  to  13  percent,  and  if  we  should  repeal  the  em- 
bargo we  Would  add  only  13  percent  more  to  the  total  trade. 
The  Senator  has  demonstrated  quite  clearly  this  afternoon 
that  the  matter  of  credits  and  the  loans  to  the  allied  nations 
played  a  large  part  in  subsequent  events. 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  this:  Suppose  we  do  not 
rep^^al  the  embargo,  we  would  still  have  the  87  percent  in 
tradj  and  we  woidd  still  have  need  to  have  that  trade 
fir.ancod  unless  we  have  cash  and  can-y.  That  87  percent, 
without  arms  and  implements  of  war,  will  probably  increa.se 
so  it  will  amount  to  and  be  equal  to  100  percent  of  the  trade, 
without  the  shipment  of  any  war  materials. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  was  the  Senator  present  earlier 
in  the  day  when  I  made  showing  of  what  percentage  of  our 
expcrtations  in  years  past  to  Prance  and  England  was  in 
miinitjcns,  a.s  defined  by  the  proclamation  now  in  force  under 
the  arms  embargo?  More  than  20  percent  of  our  total 
trade  with  England  during  those  years  was  in  commodities 
that  are  now  on  the  embargo  list.  Fourteen  percent  of  our 
trad?  with  France  was  in  commodities  now  on  the  embargo 
list.  That  study  has  been  very  carefully  worked  out,  and 
if  the  Senator  will  refer  to  my  remarks  as  he  encounters  them 
in  the  Record  In  the  morning  he  will  find  how  they  were 
substantiated. 

Mr  WILEY.  I  was  not  here  at  the  time  the  Senator 
made  the  statement;  but  let  us  assume  that  those  figures  are 
correct.  Then  we  have  a  difference  of  80  percent.  Whether 
it  is  80  p>ercent  or  87  percent  makes  no  difference.  What 
I  am  getting  at  is  that  the  Senator  is  making  the  point  of 
our  Involvement  in  future  wars  because  of  credits,  is  he  not? 
Mr.  NYE.  In  part. 
Mr.  WILEY.     Yes. 

Mi-.  NYE.  And  credit  to  maintain  the  trade  which  is 
occasioned  by  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Yes:  but  if  the  embargo  is  not  repealed,  the 
80  percent  may  march  up  to  100  percent  in  raw  materials 
which  they  demand.  How  are  they  going  to  pay  for  them? 
Mr.  NYE.  Of  cours*^  it  would  march  up  to  100  percent. 
So  far  as  the  credit  consideration  is  concerned,  there  will 
come  a  time  when  England  and  France  will  be  under  the 
necessity  of  obtaimng  help  in  the  way  of  leans  and  credit  to 
maintain  not  only  munitions  purchases  but,  purchases  of  all 
other  commodities. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  we  shall  have  the  same  pressure  whether 
the  embargo  is  repealed  or  not.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
making. 

Mr.  NYE.  Yes;  we  shall  unless  we  resort  to  the  m.ove  which 
it  has  been  promised  would  be  made. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then  we  come  to  the  position  which  it  seems 
to  me  it  is  imperative  for  the  American  people  to  become 
acquainted  with,  and  that  is  that  war  on  our  part  does  not 
depend  on  whether  or  not  we  repeal  the  embargo. 
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Mr.  NYE.  I  cannot  agree  at  all  with  the  Senator  on  that 
point,  because  the  embargo  is  a  security  against  our  engaging 
in  an  industry  from  which  we  would  obtain  a  momentary 
pick-up.  a  momentary  pro."=Ferity  which  was  not  ours  before 
we  had  access  to  that  market.  As  that  trade  grows,  we  be- 
come more  dependent  upon  it.  We  l>ecome  dependent  upon 
maintenance  cf  at  least  the  high  mark  of  exportation  that 
we  may  have  reached  at  the  moment.  We  shall  be  wanting 
more  of  it;  and  in  order  to  maintain  it  and  get  more  of  it  we 
can  be  most  easily  prevailed  upon  to  help  foreign  purchasers, 
when  the  time  comes,  to  the  extent  of  the  credit  and  loans 
which  they  may  need. 

Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows  that  there  is 
a  contention  that  the  so-called  90-day  clause  in  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan  leaves  the  plan  not  cash  and  carry  at  all,  but 
credit  and  carry.  The  Senator  has  heard  the  remarks  of 
Senators  who  would  get  away  from  the  controversy  on  that 
qu'Stion.  He  has  heard  the  Senator  from  Indiana  suggest, 
as  he  was  quoted  in  the  newspapers  as  suggesting,  that  in  the 
Interest  of  getting  this  measure  pas.sed  perhaps  it  would  be 
just  as  well  to  drop  the  90-day  clause.  Then,  if  it  is  found 
that  it  is  needed  afterward,  we  can  have  another  session  cf 
Congress  and  take  care  cf  it. 

So  the  point  I  am  makinfr  is  that  if  v.'e  once  give  in  to 
thus  demand,  if  we  once  develop  any  dependence  upon  that 
kind  of  trade,  we  shall  find  it  easier  to  takp  the  subsequent 
steps,  which  v/ere  taken  once  before,  for  reasons  that  men  in 
that  hour  .^^aid  were  to  prevent  disaster. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  get  into  an  argument;  but 
the  point  I  tried  to  make  in  my  inquiries,  and  which  is  still 
rather  vague  in  my  mind  so  far  as  the  answer  is  concerned, 
is  this: 

The  Senator  has  demonstrated  pretty  clearly  that  if  we 
sell  materials,  as  we  probably  shall,  whether  munitions  or 
othor  products,  the  material.':  must  be  paid  for  by  credit  or 
ca.sh.  We  are  not  prohibited  from  selling  under  the  present 
law.  However,  under  the  suggested  new  law  there  is  a  pro- 
vision for  cash  and  carry;  but,  no  matter  what  takes  place, 
there  is  going  to  be  a  demand  for  the  materials  and  they 
must  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  NYE.     They  must  be  promised  to  be  paid  for  in  90  days. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Then,  whether  they  are  munitions  or  what- 
ever they  are,  we  shall  still  have  that  demand  for  credit,  shall 
we  not? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  afraid  so;  and  for  that  reason  I  am  one 
of  those  supporting  the  proposal  that  we  hold  foreign  trade  to 
a  normal  basis,  and  not  let  it  get  out  of  hand. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  raises  what  is, 
to  my  mind,  a  very  impxDrtant  question  in  connection  with 
this  debate.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  a  question.  Assuming  that  we  pass  no  law  whatso- 
ever, and  merely  continue  the  arms  embargo  on  the  statute 
books  as  it  is  at  the  present  time,  what  effect  if  any  would 
that  action  have  upon  the  continuation  of  the  80  percent  of 
secondary  war  materials  which  the  Senator  says  we  dealt  with 
in  the  last  war? 

Mr.  NYE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  the  effect  upon  our 
security? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     What  I  mean 

Mr.  NYE.  I  shall  assist  the  Senator.  The  direct  answer 
to  hiS  question  is  that  it  would  have  no  effect. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  correct.  It  would  have  no  effect 
v.'hatsoever. 

Mr.  NYE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  And  if  we  did  not  have  the  provisions  of  cash 
and  carry  which  are  in  the  pending  measure,  this  country 
would  continue  to  trade  and  negotiate  with  foreign  powers 
just  as  they  are  today.  Credit  that  they  use  now  would  be 
continued,  prorided  they  could  get  it. 

Mr.  NYE.  No.  In  the  existing  law  we  have  a  strict  pro- 
hibition against  loans  to  nations  at  war. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  not  talking  about  loans  to  which  the 
Senator  refers. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  present  law  there  is  a  provision 
that  if  the  President  is  convinced  that  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
tect the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  he  may 
exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  ordinary  com- 
mercial transactions  without  limitation.  So,  if  he  should 
exempt  them,  foreign  nations  could  receive  unlimited  credit 
lor  ordinary  commercial  transactions;  whereas  imder  the  pro- 
visions of  the  pending  measure,  he  could  only  exempt  them 
from  that  provision  for  a  period  of  90  days,  and  the  credit 
would  not  be  renewable. 

Mr.  NYE.  That  is  true.  I  do  not  want  to  be  understood 
as  arguing  that  what  was  the  cash-and-carry  law  last  April, 
or  what  is  now  the  law,  is  better  than  what  is  proposed  in 
certain  fields  which  are  approached  in  the  pending  legislation. 
In  some  respects  the  proposed  law  does  improve  and  strengthen 
the  existing  law. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  j^eld? 
Mr.  NYE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Under  the  Johnson  Act,  if  I  correctly  under- 
stand it,  this  country  is  not  prevented  from  entermg  into 
long-term  credits  with  some  other  country.  The  Johnson  Act 
deals  strictly  with  short-term  credit  where  private  individuals 
are  involved,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  NYE.  No.  I  think  we  still  have  in  the  law  a  strict 
prohibition  of  leans. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Those  are  government  loans. 
Mr.  NYE.     Government  loans. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    To  governments. 
Mr.  NYE.    Government  loans  to  other  governments. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.    The  Johnson  Act  primarily  seeks  to  pro- 
hibit our  government  from  making  loans  to  other  govern- 
ments which  are  in  defatilt  on  obligations  already  incurred. 
However,  I  was  speaking  of  the  present  law  with  respect  to 
the  power  of  the  President  to  exempt  ordinary  commercial 
transactions  from   the   provisions   of  the  present   law  for- 
bidding the  making  of  loans  and  the  extension  of  credit.    He 
may  exempt  them  for  such  periods  as  he  sees  fit,  without 
limitation;  whereas  we  are  seeking  to  limit  any  power  he  has, 
even  over  ordinary  commercial  credits,  to  90  days. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  The  point  in  which  I  was  Interested  in  the 
beginning  was  the  one  raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
I  Mr.  Wiley],  which  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  important 
in  arriving  at  an  intelligent  conclusion  upon  this  question. 
As  I  see  It,  we  shall  certainly  continue  to  have  this  80  percent 
of  trade  in  secondary  war  materials,  and  certainly  war  profits 
will  be  made  upon  those  materials.  There  will  be  a  war  boom 
on  those  materials,  regardless  of  what  anybody  says  or  what 
this  Congress  may  do. 

Mr.  NYE.  Of  course,  the  answer  to  the  whole  question  is 
this:  Keep  the  arms  embargo  and  supplement  the  arms  em- 
bargo with  a  cash-and-carry  provision — and  make  it  a  real 
cash-and-carry  provision — that  will  cover  every  commodity 
not  covered  by  the  embargo  itself.  Therein  lies  our  greatest 
security. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  I  understand  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota,  it  is  that  he  is  not  opposed  to  the  funda- 
mental policy  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  as  outlined  in  the 
joint  resolution,  but  he  would  like  to  see  that  added  to  the 
arm.s  embargo. 
Mr.  NYE.  The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  I  take  it  the  Senator  considers  the  arms 
embargo  more  important  than  the  "cash  and  carry." 

Mr.  NYE.  So  much  more  important  that  if  it  came  to  a 
choice  between  taking  the  existing  law  with  the  embargo, 
without  cash  and  carry,  and  a  law  which  had  cash  and 
carry  but  no  embargo.  I  should  feel  that  we  would  be  im- 
measurably stronger  and  more  secure  with  the  existing  law. 
Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  NYE.     Gladly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  wish  to  make  one  further  observation.  I 
will  say  to  him  candidly  that  I  respect  his  viewpoint.  The 
Senator  may  be  right,  but  under  existing  conditions  in  the 
world  today  I  am  forced  to  disagree  with  that  premise. 
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SpK'aking  with  the  utmost  sincerity  and  candor — and  I  know 
that  every  Member  of  the  Senate  is  speaking  in  the  same  way 
on  this  vital  question — I  repeat,  even  though  I  encumber  the 
Record,  that  the  cash-and-carry  plan  is  so  far  more  im- 
portant in  this  legislation  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping 
American  troops  from  going  abroad  that  there  can  be  no   ; 
comparison  between  that  phase  of  the  Pittman  measure  and   | 
the  question  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo.     If  I  correctly  read   ' 
my  history.  I  am  convinced  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt, 
notwithstanding  the  able  argument  the  Senator  is  making  at   ' 
the  present  time,  that  the  only  reason  we  entered  the  war  in   I 
1917  was  because  of  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  and  the  destruction  of  property  upon  the  high  seas. 

I  know  the  Senator's  position  on  that  question;  I  know  that  j 
he  has  long  argued  the  other  angle  of  it;  but  I  have  jtist   | 
finished  reading  a  book,  which  I  think  was  compiled  by  Mr.   i 
Savage,  of  the  State  I>partment,  wherein  he  has  digested  all   I 
the  important  phraseology  of  the  correspondence  which  was   | 
carried  on  from  1914  up  to  1917  between  President  Wilson. 
Si-cretary  Lansing,  and  other  high  officials,  and  the  German 
Ambassador  Bemstorff.     After  reading  the  documents  I  was 
more  convinced  than  ever  before  that  President  Wilson  and 
Secretary  of  State  Lansing  did  everything  that  was  within 
their  power  in  a  diplomatic  and  honorable  way  to  keep  this 
Nation  from  getting  into  that  holocaust  across  the  sea. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  knows,  as  history  shows, 
that  one  American  ship  after  another  was  sunk  almost  from 
the  time  war  was  declared  by  Germany  in  1914. 

Mr.  NYE.     Up  to  the  time  we  broke  diplomatic  relations 
with  Germany  only  one  American  ship  was  sunk  by  Germany. 
Mr  LUCAS.     I  doubt  the  Senator's  statement  is  correct. 
Mr.    NYE.      What    other    ships    were    sunk    besides    the 
GulfliQht? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Tomorrow  I  will  put  In  the  Record,  because 
of  the  statement  the  Senator  has  just  made,  figures  showing 
how  many  American  ships  and  men  went  down  from  1914 
to  1917. 

Mr.  NYE.    EK^es  the  Senator  mean  before  we  broke  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Germany  or  before  we  entered  the  war? 
Mr.  LUCAS.     I  mean  up  to  AprU  6.  1917.  when  we  declared 
war. 

Mr.  NYE.  That  Is  another  story.  But  up  to  the  time  we 
broke  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  we  lost  only  one 

ship. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  refers  to  the  time  between  the 
date  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  to  the  time  we  broke  off 
diplomatic  relations.  I  am  referring  to  the  period  from  the 
time  Germany  went  to  war  in  1914  until  the  declaration  of 
war  was  pronounced  by  the  Congress.  During  that  period 
some  15  to  20  American  ships  went  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  ocean  as  the  result  of  submarine  warfare  upon  the  part 
of  Germany  to  say  nothing  of  the  number  attacked  and 
seriously  damaged.  During  all  that  time  continuous  pro- 
tests were  made  by  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  and  President 
Wilson  requesting  that  Germany  cease  unrestricted  subma- 
rine warfare,  with  no  avail,  until  the  final  ship  was  sunk 
just  prior  to  the  declaration  of  war.  Then  the  paUence  of 
America  was  exhausted. 

I  make  this  statement  merely  because  I  am  so  strongly  for 
the  cash-and-curry  plan,  believing  that  it  is  the  one  thing 
In  the  pending  joint  resolution  which  will  come  nearer  keep- 
ing us  out  of  war  than  will  anything  else.  The  cash-and- 
carry  plan  will  take  American  vessels  off  the  high  seas,  take 
them  away  from  the  submarine-infested  waters.  If  this  is 
accomplished,  our  perils  are  less  and  our  dangers  dinainish. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  opportunity  and  time 
this  afternoon  I  shall  discuss  in  a  little  more  detail,  and 
place  in  the  Record,  the  information  showmg  that  there 
was  only  one  American  ship  lost  because  of  German  activity 
prior  to  February  3,  1917.  when  we  broke  off  diplomatic 
relations  with  Germany;  and  the  sinking  of  that  ship  in- 
volved wry  few  American  lives,  although  many  Americans 
lost  their  lives  prior  to  that  date  traveling  on  ships  of 
nations  enfaged  in  that  war.  but  only  one  American  ship 
was  sunk  by  Germany  prior  to  the  time  I  have  Indicated. 


Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  will  admit  that  under  inter- 
national law  American  citizens  at  that  time  had  a  right  to 
travel  on  belligerent  ships? 

Mr.  NYE.  Yes;  and  they  were  not  even  traveling  at  their 
own  risk  at  that  time.  We  then  entertained  the  idea  that 
wherever  an  American  went,  however  much  dynamite  he 
wanted  to  sit  on  and  however  many  matches  he  wanted  to 
light  while  he  was  sitting  on  that  dynamite,  if  he  got  into 
trouble  it  was  our  job  really  to  see,  as  best  we  could,  that 
he  got  cut  of  that  trouble. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  merely  state  what  was  the  position  of  this 
country  at  that  time,  when  we  were  attempting  to  maintain 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  Nation  by  upholding  inter- 
national law. 

Today  we  are  attempting  through  legislation  to  avoid  that 
very  pitfall. 

Mr.  NYE.  Happily,  most  of  us  are  now  together  in  agree- 
ing that  that  is  not  a  thing  worth  while  contending  for. 

Mr.  President,  before  being  interrupted,  I  was  making  the 
point  that  the  firm  of  Morgan  &  Co..  serving  the  British 
and  French  Governments,  were  trying  to  prevent  anything 
being  done  by  the  American  Government  that  would  be 
embarrassing  to  the  French  and  English  Governments.  The 
Federal  Reserve  banks  had  warned  Americans.  "Be  sure  to 
get  security  for  what  you  sell  to  those  Europeans."  That 
was  disturbing  to  England  and  France.  It  was  looked  upon 
as  an  attitude  that  would  injure  them.  However.  Morgan  & 
Co.  showed  thorn  the  way  out.  I  wish  to  read  again  the 
cablegram  that  was  sent  by  Morgan  it  Co.  to  London; 
Meanwhile.  v.e  can  see  no  way — 

That  is,  no  way  around  the  order  which  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  had  laid  down — 

We  can  see  no  way  except  for  your  authorities — 

That  is.  the  British  authorities — 

to  consider  ways  and  means  for  immediate  curtailment  of  pur- 
chases, letting  such  action  be  announced  without  rancor  but  ex- 
plicitly, with  posetblc  good  effect  upon  American  attitude. 

In  other  words,  all  Mr.  Morgan  had  to  do  to  right  that 
particular  craft  and  keep  it  on  an  even  keel  was  to  get  the 
British  to  say  so  that  ofiBcial  Washington  would  hear  it.  "If 
you  propose  to  maintain  orders  such  as  that  Federal  Reserve 
Board  order,  we  will  quit  buying  your  goods;  that  will  cause 
a  panic  in  your  country,  and  you  do  not  want  that."  Cer- 
tainly we  did  not  want  it.  I  have  yet  to  find  a  President,  or 
anyone  in  a  responsible  position,  who  likes  to  have  a  panic 
during  his  administration;  it  would  be  a  strange  creature,  in- 
deed, if  there  were  such. 

The  statement  by  the  Morgan  firm  dispatched  to  its  London 
representative  was  a  simple  and  concise  statement  of  how 
to  bring  pressure  in  this  country.  The  exasperated  manu- 
facturers were  to  make  things  uncomfortable  for  the  Reserve 
Board. 

Mr.  President,  once  we  permit  sin  arms-trade  boom,  as  the 
pending  joint  resolution  will  permit,  we  give  Great  Biitain  a 
lever  on  us.  She  can,  as»&he  did  in  1915,  or  as  Morgan  sug- 
gested she  do  in  1916,  make  it  politically  expedient  for  us  to 
change  cur  apparent  loan  ban,  or  our  ship  policy,  or  Reserve 
bank  regulations,  or  whatever  she  wants  changed.  She  could 
do  it  by  exchange  manipulations  again;  she  could  equally  well 
do  it  by  duniping  securities  or  by  canceling  orders,  or  threat- 
ening to  cancel  them. 

The  pending  measure  is  for  October  23,  when  we  can 
throw  open  the  door  or  leave  it  closed;  when  we  can  prevent, 
or  encourage,  the  beginning  of  a  chain  of  events  that,  once 
started,  will  not  again  leave  us  masters  in  our  own  house,  a 
chain  that  will  compel  us  from  now  on  to  govern  our  own 
domestic  American  finances  according  to  the  requircm.^nts 
of  the  finances  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

As  an  illa«:tration  of  how  uncontrolled  arms  traffic  with 
nations  at  war  can  effect  a  stranglehold  on  American  econ- 
omy, we  have  our  experiences  of  the  last  war. 

I  will  refer  here  only  to  certain  situations  from  1914-17 
directly  and  specifically  related  to  our  position  as  the  arms 
arsenal  for  Britain  and  France. 
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During  that  war.  as  everyone  knows.  American  neutral 
rights  v.-e^o  completely  disregarded  by  all  the  belligerents. 
The  German  submarine  sinkings  of  belligerent  vessels  on 
which  American.^  were  traveling  aroused  cur  national  anger 
and  vigorous  protests.  The  British  interferences  with  what 
we  considtrcd  cur  neutral  rights  of  trade  iiritated  us.  We 
protested  against  illcral  British  seizures  and  detentions  of 
American  cargoes  destined  for  neutral  ports,  against  the  ex- 
tensions of  the  contraband  list,  against  the  British  blockade 
of  Germany — but  our  protests  were  never  taken  seriously. 

As  early  as  March  21,  1915.  our  Ambassador  in  London, 
Walter  Ilines  Page,  was  cabling  the  State  Department  that 
the  British  Government  regarded  our  protests  as  "remote 
and  impracticable,"  that  they  were  amused  at  our  protesting 
their  violations,  when  in  fact  they  had  become  such  a  lucra- 
tive war-trade  market  for  us.    He  said: 

N^Tiil?  the  offlci.ll  reception  of  our  communications  Is  dignified, 
the  vuicifficlal  and  general  attitude  to  them  is  a  smile  at  our  love 
of  lettcrwrlf.ng  as  at  Fourth  of  July  craticnp.  They  quietly  laugh 
at  our  effort  to  regulate  sea  warfare  under  new  conditions  by  what 
tht  y  regard  as  lawyers'  disquisitions  out  of  textbooks.  They  |re- 
crivo|  tliem  with  courtesy,  pay  no  further  attention  to  them, 
prc^coed  to  .settle  our  .shipping  disputes  with  an  effort  at  gener- 
osity, and  qtiadruple  their  order;;  from  us  nf  war  materials.  •  •  • 
(foreign  Relations,  1915,  Supplement,  p.  147.) 

Later,  in  January  1916.  when  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary Lansing  proposed  to  England  a  modus  Vivendi  in  regard 
to  British  armed  merchant  ships  which  would  have  gone 
a  long  way  toward  removing  the  submarine-warfare  contro- 
versy, the  full-blown  dependence  of  our  munitions  factories 
en  Allied  war  orders  was  called  to  our  attention.  The  British 
Government  rejected  the  Wilson-Lansing  proposal  regarding 
disarming  their  armed  merchantmen.  Our  Ambassador  in 
London,  Mr.  Page,  cabled  the  Department  that  he  had  "only 
once  before  .seen  Sir  Edward  (Grey)  so  grave  and  disap- 
pointed," that  is.  at  our  proposal  for  disarming  British  mer- 
chant vessels  which  we  had  been  admitting  to  our  ports  as 
peaceful  vessels;  and  he  added  this  classic  paragraph: 

It  ha.:  been  rumored  here  in  well-informed  circles  for  several 
wcpk.s.  and  I  believe  it  is  true,  that  the  British  Government  have 
been  constructing  cx*ra  munition  works  In  E!igland  and  Canada 
which  can  on  short  notice  be  manned  and  used  to  make  as  many 
m'iuitions  as  the  United  States  now  supplies.  The  reason  given 
for  this  expensive  preparation  is  the  fear  of  Bemstorff 's  success  In 
ill?  efforts  to  cause  the  administration  to  embarrass  the  Allies.  If 
necessary  |I  hear  that]  orders  placed  in  the  United  States  could 
now  be  stepped  within  a  month  without  diminishing  the  total 
supply.  If  no  merchantman  may  carry  a  defensive  gun  into  an 
AniL-ncan  pert  |tli:.s|  change  may  precipitate  a  cutting  off  of  Amer- 
ican orders,  not  from  any  wish  to  cut  them  off,  but  from  fear  that 
other  embarra.'^sin?  acts  by  us  may  follow.  (Policy  Toward  Mari- 
time Commerce,  vol.  II,  p.  449,  Dijpartment  of  State.) 

Whether  we  liked  it  or  not,  the  British  felt  that  in  be- 
coming their  supply  base,  in  effect,  we  forfeited  the  possibility 
of  maintaining  our  neutrality.  Lloyd  George  states  this  in 
his  Memoirs: 

If  we  were  interfering  with  America's  potential  trade  with  our 
enemies,  at  least  we  were  providing  her  with  a  magnificent  market 
in  Britain.  France,  and  Russia,  which  stimulated  her  industries 
to  an  u..p;cccdcnttd  level  of  activity  and  profitableness.  This  fact 
had  it.5  influence  In  holding  back  the  hand  of  the  American  Gov- 
(  rnment  wiienever.  excited  to  Intense  irritation  by  seme  new  in- 
c.dfnt  of  the  blockade.  It  contemplated  retaliatory  measures. 
(Lloyd  George,  David.  War  Memoirs,  vol.  II,  pp.  661-662.) 

And  Mr.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  the  official  biographer  of 
Woodrcw  Wilson,  who  has  written  eight  volumes  on  the  war- 
time President,  based  on  the  Wilson  papers  and  other  related 
materials,  writes: 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  in  war  materials  with 
the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  America's  economic 
organization,  and  th.>  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  the  war  by 
the  diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted, 
had  reached  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  perhaps  earlier,  omi 
case  was  l.^st. 

While  British  diplomacy  maneuvered  with  skill  to  involve  Ameri- 
can Industry  and  financeln  the  munitions  traffic,  it  is  certain  that 
American  bufinres  needed  no  compu's.on  to  take  war  orders  (Baker, 
R  S..  Woodrow  Wilson,  Life  and  Letteis,  Neutrality,  1914-13,  p.  181.) 

And  he  adds:  ' 

However  we  may  repudiate  the  motive,  the  intricate  business  con- 
nccu^ns  with  the  AllU-s  developed  durlr.;^  1914.  1915.  1916— until 
the  very  economic  life  of  the  country  rested  upon  the  munitions 


traffic — stimulated  a  powerful  Interest  In  the  victory  of  the  Allies. 
On  the  other  hand.  German  efforts  to  break  up  this  relationship. 
with  consequent  Injury  to  life  and  property,  tended  to  provoke  our 
Government  to  vindication  by  force.  There  was  a  kind  of  fatality 
about  it  all,  due  on  the  one  hand  to  the  weakness  and  futility  of  the 
political  power  in  such  a  crisis,  with  Its  inadequate  legal  sanctions, 
and  on  the  other  to  the  Inexorable  implications  in  the  realities  of 
a  world -encircling  economic  system.     (Baker,  p.  192.) 

In  addition  to  the  British  violations  of  our  neutral  trada, 
we  became  very  much  irritated  in  the  summer  of  1C16  with 
British  censorship  of  our  mails  and  the  blacklisting  of  our 
firms.  On  July  18,  1916.  the  British  Government  issued  a 
proclamation  blacklisting  85  American  firms,  because  they 
were  doing  business  with  the  Central  Powers.  This  move  by 
the  British  caused  repercussions  throughout  the  United 
States.  President  Wilson  wrote  to  Colonel  House  on  July  23, 
1916.  that  he  was  nearing  the  end  of  his  patience  with  the 
British  and  the  Allies,  and  that  he  was  seriously  considering 
asking  Congress  to  authorize  him  to  prohibit  loans  and  re- 
strict exportations  to  the  Allies.  (See  Munitions  Committee 
Report,  pt.  5,  p.  53.) 

The  upshot  of  the  controversy  about  British  interference 
with  American  rights  was  that  Congress  was  asked  to  adopt 
retaliatory  legislation  enabling  the  President  to  combat  re- 
strictions placed  by  foreign  countries  on  American  commerce. 
Obviously  this  was  to  be  used  against  the  British.  On  Sep- 
tember 7,  1916,  the  act  to  establish  a  United  States  Shipping 
Board,  and  on  September  8.  1916,  the  act  to  increase  the 
revenue  and  for  other  purposes,  which  contained  provisions 
empowering  the  President  to  take  drastic  retaliatory  action 
against  Britain,  were  approved.  The  provisions  were  discre- 
tionary in  character.  The  next  step  was  to  find  out  how  the 
legislation  could  be  most  effectively  used.  The  Department 
of  State  did  this  by  .sending  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department 
to  consult  with  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  to  request 
a  statement — 

Showing  what  measures  could  be  taken  In  regulating  trade  that 
would  be  effective  and  at  the  same  time  least  injurious  to  this  coun- 
try, and  also  a  statement  shewing  the  exportB  of  ammunition  from 
the  United  States  to  the  various  belligerent  countries.  (Foreign 
Relations,  1916  Supplement,  p.  466.) 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  replied  to  this  request  with  this 
significant  memorandum  on  October  23,  1916: 

Probably  the  most  effective  remedy  would  be  to  refuse  clearance 
to  vessels  carrying  war  supplies  until  the  orders  In  council  and  the 
blacklist  are  withdrawn.  This  would  seem  to  be  strictly  within  the 
authority  granted  to  the  President  by  the  Revenue  Act,  section  806. 
paragraph  2.  "To  withhold  clearance  from  one  or  more  vessels  of 
such  belligerent  country."  In  efTect,  however,  this  would  be  to  lay 
an  American  embargo,  and  Congress  failed  to  authorize  expressly 
the  laying  of  an  embargo.  Moreover.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  an 
embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  would  be  as  successful  now  as 
a  year  or  more  ago.  More  factories  in  the  United  Kingdom  have  been 
converted  into  munition  plants.  While  our  exports  of  arms  and 
ommurltion  have  been  continuously  on  the  Increa.oe,  thtlr  need  Is 
now  probably  less  pressing.  In  some  cases,  it  is  understood.  Ameri- 
can concerns  have  taken  up  this  work  only  after  a  contract  was 
given  for  a  sufflclently  long  period  to  Jtistlfy  the  necessary  altera- 
tions or  enlargement  of  the  establishment.  As  a  result  the  embargo 
might  prove  in  some  cases  more  Injurious  to  American  manufac- 
turers than  to  the  countries  at  war.  and  might,  in  practice,  effect 
the  cancelHtlon  of  a  contract  more  highly  regarded  bv  the  American 
concern  than  by  the  British  Government.    (Ibid.,  p.  474.) 

And  further  on: 

We  have  suffered  the  effect  of  embargoes  and  orders  in  council 
for  a  long  penod  under  protest,  but  without  retaliation.  The  re- 
strictions are  no  more  hurtfvil  now  than  a  year  and  a  half  ago. 
But  the  weapon  then  in  our  hands,  an  embargo  on  war  munitions 
and  supplies,  has  become  dulled. 

The  most  effective  measure  at  our  disposal  !s  still  a  virtual  em- 
bargo of  arms  and  ammumtlon.  It  might  still  be  applied  If  fully 
authorized  by  tlie  Revenue  Act.  section  806.  second  paragraph,  and 
if,  upon  investigation,  It  promises  to  be  effective.     •     •     • 

Before  any  action  is  taken,  however,  one  ether  point  must  be 
carefully  weighed.  For  success  in  commerce  after  the  war  we  need 
the  friendship  of  the  belligerents  If  it  can  be  obtained  and  held 
without  undue  sacrifice.  Is  not  their  good  will.  then,  likely  to  be 
worth  more  to  us  than  the  present  temporary  restrictions  have  cost 
us?     (Ibid.,  p.  476.) 

In  other  words,  an  embargo  then  could  not  have  been  the 
effective  thing  that  it  was  earlier.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's memorandum  was  drafted  at  the  height  of  a  two-and- 
one-fifth-billion-dollar  increase  in  our  war  trade.    We  were 
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in  the  boom  pt-riod.  A  larirc  share— in  ih-  case  of  the  BriU.sh. 
at  least  22  perccn'  of  our  t-xixMt  trade — wa.s  in  ;tenii  winch 
are  now  cla.v>ed  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  We  hdd  RtMr.'d  i  ui  MidiiMry  id  Iht  war  machine  c.f  the 
Allies.  It  wu,  tco  lal  •  10  luin  biu  k  To  reverse  our  position 
and  place  an  embaivo  on  arms  exports.  e\iri  ;n  the  interest 
o(  .v-HUrmi;  tcle:an';e  of  our  neutral  riKht:.  wa^  impossible: 
not  t>ecause  su  -h  a  move  would  not  iiavp  been  an  efTective 
weapon,  but  chitfiy  bteauic.  to  quote  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment: 

TTi<*  enbm-po  m!?ht  pmvf  In  snmr  ca^***  more  Injurious  'o  .Amer- 
ican r...i;,uiatiuri.Tb  Ui.in  to  the  countries  at  war 

I'  wa-^  too  late,  bernuse  American  economy  was  based  on 
fh**  pr'-<  annus  fnimdi'mn  of  A!l'.rd  war  tiad^^.  So  w^'  dropped 
the  matter  there  and  allowed  the  contuu;anrc  of  the  arms 
trad*',  because  thf^re  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Note,  plca-e.  how  cr.mr'a'f'''  '^''n-  war  trade  came  to  dictate 
and  control  our  foreign  policy.  Th"  consideration  here  re- 
cited ^^a";  only  one  step,  prrr  drri  bv  others,  followed  by 
more,  down  the  road  to  war 

What  n  le.^son  for  us  now!  Can  we  pr-fit  from  the  post' 
Are  W'>  K'Mnp  to  turn  our  back"  on  the  facts  of  the  ''ase? 
We  >hall  c'.n  ju.  *  that  as  soon  a  ■  w"  ;\ll.;w  trad''  in  arm>  to 
nii)\»'  fi  et'iy. 

An  i.irt  that  barkcround  of  th"  nf-»'d  ct  prntei'".rt;  th-^  war- 
t>->nni>  (1  trad'^  of  'h  •  Ur.i'e'1  S'Hte^  I  should  like  you  to  con- 
side;  Mv  si!b::rann''  issu.v  That  was  the  n.".mediate  issue 
over  'Ahili  th.<'  I'nited  States  entered  the  war.  yet  it  was 
related  dir-rtly  to  cur  war  trad'^ 

Hut  we  n.v  '  remen  bt-r  in  wha^  way  'he  subr^arine  issue 
j-Tcs  n'ed  lf.s«  If.  It  was  simpiv  ai'.d  .'solrly  th''  armed  mcr- 
chantmii!!  issue.  We  m  ;-ted  on  th*'  n^ht  of  Enqland  to  arm 
her  m'Tchanr  .h.p<  and  in^:<ted  eq'ially  iha"-  the  Germans 
could  not  lawfuliv  sink  th'^-^-  ^hlps  withoif  warnin'j  I'  was. 
(jf  C'ias'>.  a:'  uir  ani.a^  position,  since  !h-  arnvd  Bnti.sh 
incrchai;l  siiips  cuuid  s.nk  a  subumrire  as  soon  as  sl.e  ro-e  to 
warn  them. 

Lansing  h'.mrlf.  as  we  all  know.  r-C'-'cnized  how  completely 
imfmss'.ble  our  [xisiti.  r.  v.'.  on  th;.-.  n.a'.ttr.  Ir  the  lanious 
modus  vnend;.  the  nclc  vl  Ja:-.u'.:y  18,  191G,  to  the  Allied 
Governments,  he  writes: 

T'.  pl.ui:;g  uf  guns  t-n  mtrrhanime'i  at  the  prrscnt  day  cf  sub- 
m.-uine  warfarf  cm  br-  expl-iUied  or»ly  on  the  ^oirid  of  a  purprso 
to  rt^iKlr-r  merrh.»n:mp;i  ^upe-ior  in  force  to  .•^ubmar-.ncs  and  to 
prov^-nt.  uR!n:n>j  and  visit  and  searrh  by  them  Ar.y  armament, 
therefcre.  on  a  n.erchant  vessel  would  seem  to  have  the  character 
tf  :i!i  ofTen  Ivf  arniainert 

If  a  -t!b:narinr  1>.  r  fjv.ir'.'d  to  Ftrp  .ind  -^arrh  a  merchant  vessel 
"on  thf  hu'.h  s- m.«  .ind  la  c^-e  it  t<«  t'l'^d  that  pii,.  ly  pf  fr.emy  char- 
acter anti  thit  (.x'tidrim.s  ntH-t-r^-^itav  lur  lu  -■tniciion,  to  re.ncve  tc  a 
plno--  if  'JHfe*.;.  all  p?  rsoa';  on  Ix^ard  It  wonkl  not  seem  Just  cr 
!ea.«ri:-.!!Me  Thi^t  the  -ubma'-itie  sh^'Uld  hf-  roiT>pelIfd,  v^hlle  ccmp'.y- 
ini.'  •■■.I'll  t'>e»;<'  r>-qn!rements.  to  exp 'Sf  iv'^clf  to  r.lmo«>t  certain 
cUs:ruct.i'i.  by  (he  lmuis  on  b«''aid  the  merrh'xnt  ve  sel 

It  w>'i.iU!  tht-rrforo  app^nr  to  br  a  tcasor.ablc  and  rcctprocully 
Ju.<t  arran»!em»  ni  If  It  ci-uid  b<'  a^n^ed  bv  the  oppo^tn2  ben:geren'3 
that  <ubni:\n!>es  >h  -xild  he  r  ai-t^d  to  sidbcri'  strtciiy  to  the  rules 
of  l:iter!ait!OT.al  htw  i;i  th-  matr»r  of  sti  npinp  and  'earrhtng  tncr- 
chftiit  ve^st  !.>..  dt'termmi!  i;  their  tHlhgfrrnt  natlonailty.  and  rfmov- 
ini;  the  rrcw^  and  pa-;.se:'A:er  t:  places  ■  f  safety  before  i!r;ktng  the 
vfs.s«>l«  rts  prJ-'t  5  if  war.  .ind  tha'  mercha.".t  vess.'ls  of  belligercn*: 
laiti  !aili:y  sb.oiitd  bo  prt)tabi*ed  and  prevented  from  earrylag  any 
ariaameat  \nh.it.^oe\iT 

la  pr.  ><'at;a^'  this  f>  tmiiU  as  a  bu.^.s  for  condir  lcr,,il  de-'.arations 
by  the  b«i:ii:erent  uovomment.';  I  do  -o  In  the  f'al!  convictloii  that 
your  CKiv,  ramen:  wll!  c<.aisid»-r  prinvinlv  tho  htimai.e  parpo.--e  I't 
savinc  the  lives  ol  InnocTiit  p#cple  raiaer  th.ui  the  in'-isteiae  up  an 
a  doubt.'ul  legal  rli;ht  which  nii»y  be  domed  on  arctua*  of  tnw 
coiaiit;    as 

I  T*.nld  b^  plt-a.'^'d  if  yon  would  be  cod  enough  to  tirm.:  th!^ 
suix^e-^tion  to  the  a'tention  of  your  C-ic.err.niei.t  and  ira,  rni  m? 
of  Uir.r  views  upon,  the  sub.tect  and  whe'her  th.y  w^.uld  be  willtn.kj 
to  ni.;ke  sucii  n  dev-laratiOn.  conditioned  upon  'heir  enemies  m.ilj.in|,' 
a  .similar  dtvlaraticn 

A  C'-mnuinicatica  -similar  tc)  tl-.is  one  has  bet^ii  .Hd(lre^•s;>d  to  the 
AmbA.--adors  of  Krar.ce.  Ru-sMa.  IiiUy.  and  the  Mir.ist, '.■  ^.f  B^-i.aai 
at  this  Capital 

1  sliovild  add  th.i:  mv  Governnr.rnt  i?  Impre-ssod  witli  'h-  rr.i.-o;.- 
ablont.-.>-  lI  the  aiviunuait  that  a  rnerch.iat  vcs.  .•!  ciuryinf.  an  .<rrna- 
ment  of  any  sort  m  view  of  thi  characrer  of  .subrnar.ne  w-.'-'.»re 
and  the  (Ufet^.sive  weakn.fs.>i  of  m  :ter«^a  crft't  ^h-  ti'.d  l>e  held  'o 
be  an  auxiliary  crui:^.!,  aud  »o  Ucaicu  by  a  i.cui!ul  a^  wcU  ua  by 


a  belligerent  gov*rniment.  and  l:s  seiluusly  considering  Instructing 
it.s  officials  accordingly. 
I  am  ( etc  ) ,        I 

I  RoEERT  Lansing. 

(Foreign  RelatlCn3,  1916  Supp  ,  p    146  ) 

Of  course  the  British  Government  would  have  nothing:  to 
do  with  .such  a  proposal — to  save  a  few  lives  at  sea  at  the 
expen.se  of  millions  of  tons  of  shipping  and  war  supplies. 
When  the  Bnti.«h  protests  bepan  to  reach  Lansing  he  wrote 
to  the  President  a  note  usins  this  interesting;  sentence: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  British  Government  expected  us  to  de- 
nounce submarine  warfare  as  tnhiimnn  and  to  deny  the  rlirht  to 
use  submarines  In  aiLacltin:?  couimeicial  ve&sels;  and  that  the!-e 
statonients  by  Sir  Edwaixl  Giey  evidence  his  great  dis;ippointment 
that  we  have  I-illcd  to  be  the  inslrvimeat  to  save  British  com- 
me-cp  fr^-m  at'nrk  by  Gorm.ir.y.  (Senate  Munitions  Coiiunittee 
Uej>ort.  pt.  5,  p.  1*5  ) 

Tlie  concluding  words  are  the  key  to  the  whole  matter — 
■"Save  British  commerce."  Apparently  for  a  fc.v  VsCiks  Sec- 
retary Lansmg  forgot  what  raising  the  lean  ban  in  the  previ- 
ous August  had  so  clearly  demonstrated:  That  by  that  tune 
British  commerce  had  become  American,  willy-nilly.  \\i  had 
to  s:ive  her  ccm.in»rce  in  order  to  savo  cur  own.  Mr.  Liin- 
sinp's  attempts  to  .^olve  the  submarine  i.SoUe  before  ;t  became 
the  occasion  fcr  \\..;  Ixtwecn  Germany  ai^J.  "h"  Un:'"d  States 
v.'cre  be'4un  too  late  Thiv  wre  b«"..'un  alter  Am-rican  and 
BMti.>h  war  commerce  had  become  :nt.  rdtpM.dt  :n. 

The  tru:h  of  the  matter  was  put  with  complete  aptne--.^  by 
Mr.  La:ia;nt.  of  Morgan  &  Co.,  in  a  letter  to  his  Paiis  partner 
January  29.  1917: 

You  are  correct  In  believing  our  desire-s  to  be  first  of  ail  to  serve 
the  cau.se  of  tlie  Aliie*;.  and  at  the  same  time  the  commercial  mtr r- 
ests  of  our  own  oountry.  thcte  two  objects  being,  m  our  Judumi-nt, 
f-upp;emen*arv  to  each  other.  (Senate  Munitions  Committee  Ht  ar- 
ings.  pt    aa.   p    8800  ) 

These  two  cUjccts  had,  indeed,  become  supplementary  to 
each  other. 

So  we  had  to  abandon  the  mtxlus  vivendi  or  destroy  our 
own  overextt-nded  commerce  by  t  nforcing  it  ourselves.  And. 
of  course  i;y  Pcbru.<ry  1.  IHIG,  our  economic  position  had 
become  much  m>!rf  data  en, us  than  it  had  been  in  Au'-'U.sl 
1915.  By  that  tima  ST.ti.luO.OuO  m  alli"tl  indebtcdncs.s  was 
outstanding  ki  th  Amorican  market.  By  that  time  contracts 
had  been  k  t  by  the  Morgan  agencies  for  over  $1000.000.000. 
and  only  about  half  a  billion  paid  fcr.  The  situation  wa,s 
much  more  serious  than  in  the  previous  Aueust. 

Q'lvl  wc  suppose  tha*^  the  same  powerful  r.  as-jn  which 
moved  StronFT.  McAdoo,  House,  and  Lansinp,  himself,  to  Lft 
the  loan  ban  in  Atru.  t  1915  did  not  operate  to  induce  Lansini? 
to  drop  the  armed-merchantmen  issue — when  the  economic 
cons<  qucnccs  to  the  United  States  of  forcing  that  i.^.^uc  would 
have  been  lar  worse  tJ~ian  failing  to  lift  the  loan  ban  in 
Au.aust?  j 

Then,  of  cotirse,  we  had  our  war  issue  ready  m.ade— in- 
cscaiJablt^ — whenever  the  military  situation  of  England  or 
Gerniany  bruirthr  it  to  the  surface.  And  here  we  reach  the 
other  sa{e:_'aard.  sc-callcd— that  is,  in  the  pending  mca.'^ur'^ — 
tlut  title  mu--t  be  transferred  before  shipment.  How  much 
is  that  v.'orth.'  AH  throueh  the  submarine  quarrel  wo  had 
the  .same  rule — no*:  by  statute,  by  by  universal,  sound  business 
practice.  No  manufacturer  .shipped  ccods  throu.r^h  the  sub- 
marine zones  until  he  !iad  been  paid  for  them.  Our  quarrel 
with  Germany  in  1916  and  1917  wa^  ov'.r  th^^  sinking  of 
armed  Br.ti::h  ships  without  warning — not  the  .sinkme  after 
proper  waininr:  of  unaiiufd  Ana  rican  shii:.s.  And  so  long  as 
we  kave  the  armcd-mercliantnien  i.s^ue  untouclied,  there  is 
ahvay.-  a  c'-anc?  to  be  drawn  into  ihe  .same  danecrous  dispute 
as  in  1916  and  1917. 

I  .-hall  not  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  financial  involvements 
of  tl'.c  last  \-'\ir  of  our  ntiitrahty. 

But  in  tho  c!c?inr  ni'^nth^  of  1916  and  the  opening  months 
of  1917  cui-  flnarscial  crisis  of  itself  was  enough  to  h.ave  caused 
war — tis  Ambajiudor  Page  liimself  sx!g:;estod.  Our  financial 
mv  .:vtnt  1.!  resui:(.d  m  a  total  of  S2.00u.000  oOO  of  ailitd  in- 
cici^Lcdi-eSo  by  April  1, 1917.    It  rc^iULea  ui  a  liuancial  cnsis  in 
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Nrw  Vrrk.    Here  is  part  of  a  M'^rean  cal)'e  of  Doccmbcr  5, 
1916,  describing  some  aspects  of  the  situuion: 

With  'hc^  situation  as  rerious  as  it  Is.  wo  c,  ilrr!  cr  up  of  confi- 
dential landing  banliers  this  morning  to  fxvtit  eut  t!a^  necessity  of 
caring  lor  situation  and  the  facility  for  doing  so  with  such  large 
amounts  of  American  securities  to  Ufe  pending  r.rrlval  of  sufiirient 
gold.  All  tliese  bankers  most  anxious  to  cooperate  and  express 
wililngncss  to  reduce  their  reserves  even  below  legal  limit,  if  n-^ces- 
sary.  but  as  one  man  tliey  a^ked  the  question.  Wh:it  are  Great 
Britain's  nqulrenie::ts  piai.g  to  be  in  the  next  30  days.'  We  c>>uld 
not  answer  tills  quest  ion  because  the  handims  of  exchange  malceo 
that  feature  abs-lutcly  uncertian 

It  was  ajipaient  to  us  th.it  our  inability  to  answer  this  sj^orific 
questlun.  or  cv  -n  to  pl.ic.'  an  outside  imat  upon  the  exch.mge  item, 
was  very'dL-turhing  to  the.-?-^  bankers.  We  fcl.  tiu-refiirc,  oa  this  and 
(>n  every  other  account  that  we  must  have  some  early  i  xpves.siors  as 
to  plans  of  authorities  on  this  point.  We  are  not  fully  acquainted 
with  what  1--  in  their  minds.  Peihaps  they  huve  some  unriisrlospd 
resources  that  we  are  not  aware  of.  bu'  at  the  pres^  nt  rate  of  goinij; 
tlvv  w;ll  soon  exhaust  nil  gold  available  or  in  transit  and  aL^o 
available  American  s  ■curiiies.  even  going  so  far  as  to  assume  that 
vve  can  possP:!ly  secure  loans  up  to  80  percent  of  th''  value  of  th.-^.se 
securities.  We  do  not  presume  to  stigcest  tlie  policy  of  the  au- 
thorities, but  our  rer~p.)nsibility  certainly  requires  our  point  ir  g  out 
ihe  dan>?ers  In  the  situation,  so  that  if  we  should  suddenly  find  that 
we  had  exhausted  all  available  resources  of  this  market,  the  knowl- 
edge of  tiiat  fact  would  not  C(3me  as  a  shock  to  authorities.  (Senate 
Munitions  Committte  Report,  pt.  6.  pp.  140   141.) 

Here  is  the  picture  of  the  situation  at  the  same  time,  given 
by  Paul  M.  Warburg,  of  th"  Federal  Reserve  Board,  in  a  letter 
to  Governor  Strong,  November  23,  191G: 

As  you  know,  there  has  been  going  on  quite  an  active  press 
caitMiOL'n.  the  object  of  wha  h  was  to  show  that  unless  we 
granted  fore. an  crediUs  quite  freely  the  country  runs  the  risk 
of  being  clajked  with  geld,  with  the  attendant  consequences  of 
inflation   <f   prices   and   credits. 

Mr  Da- ison  came  over  le.st  Saturday  and  had  a  talk  with  the 
Biiard  and  exuanded  upon  this  theorv.  He  advised  the  Board 
tlait  Morsavn's'laid  planned  to  offer  $100.000000  of  British  bands 
pav,ibie  ill  dollars  which  were  to  mature  in  .scattered  maturities 
falliiu'  between  3  months  and  1  year,  it  Ijeintj  apparently  the  plan 
to  arrange  the  maturities  .^o  that  $10  000,000  v.'ould  mature  each 
week  and  tlien  be  relieved,  which  would  indicate,  as  he  did  not 
deny  that,  provided  the  banks  wuuld  take  it.  tiiey  v;ould  follow 
this  first  iSsuc  with  others  and  p'ace  here  about  t500.000.000  of 
tliese  exchequer  bonds  When  these  would  have  been  placed,  of 
course,  they  mipht  cen=ider  the  placmo;  of  more.  But,  for  the 
time  bemt;,'  he  said,  th^  British  Governnient  would  not  want  to 
place  more  than  a  weekly  maturity  of  $10,000,000. 

Davison  took  the  p^ant  of  view  that  they  only  wan'ed  to  do 
what  was  rood  for  the  country,  but  that  Ih.e  Britl.sh  Govcrnmeiit 
wa-,  buyia  ;  abo\it  $10  000.000  v.orth  a  day,  and  if  we  did  not  place 
these  I'oans  we  were  takint;  the  responsibility  of  cutting  down 
the  triale  of  the  country  a  very  serious  re.-.p. ■!.•  ability  a.s  we  'Acre 
imw  ill  a  f.'ir  way  of  beconi:ng  t!ie  masters  of  the  world.  The 
more  we  stimulated  this  trade,  and  the  moT  loans  we  made 
to  these  fiTei/n  countries  tlie  more  would  we  increase  our  pre- 
dominance 

Governor  Harding  (who  had  taken  the  precaution  during  these 
h.st  weeks  to  place  Imrs-:!  m  touch  with  the  leadiaft  authorities 
in  questions  nf  foreicn  policy  in  order  to  be  sure  that  we  were 
acting  in  fullest  accord  with  what  generally  wo-ald  Ije  considered 
the  be>t  interest  of  the  country)  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Davison  that 
there  was  some  daneer  of  a  creditor  becomlna'  so  much  involved 
wafn  one  C.ebior  that  liiau'y.  no  matter  v-iiether  the  creditor 
wanted  to  or  not,  he  would  hrve  to  go  in  deeper  and  deeper.  In 
ntlier  words,  while  vou  thoiiglit  yon  had  the  bull  by  tiie  tail,  as 
a  matter  of  fact  the  Imll  had  you  by  th.e  tad.  In  this  case  it  is 
John  Bull  v.'ho  would  luive  \is  by  the  tail. 

Enrlrairl  nas  now  outstaiidim^  in  short  loans  an  am.ount  which 
must  bi^  as  larpe  as  between  on"  and  two  bil'lons  of  pou.ids.  How 
these  are  to  be  funrl.d  nobody  knows,  Ennland's  per  capita  debt 
next  year  will  have  multiplied  In'  7  as  a^.an.st  tlie  beginning 
of  the"  war.  The  continuation  of  the  war,  therefore,  app^i'r.--  mad- 
nets  and  as  lenc  ns  nobodv  kn^ws  how  loner  thi.^-  madness  will 
InEt  there  is  no  'avlng  in  whnt  condition  Europe  will  be  when 
the  war  ceases.  The  feeling  gene; ally  ai  piairs  to  be  breaking 
th.rouch  here  at  Washington  (and  I  think  also  amongst  a  sub- 
start-al  part  nf  tla^  cooler  elements  of  the  coimtryl  tliat  the  end 
of  this  war  w.ll  lie  a  draw;  that  the  so<  ncr  it  ends  the  better; 
and  that  continuing  the  war  means  only  a  u'-edless  and  fruitless 
sacrifice  of  l.fe  and  Teasure  To  thinl:  that  this  war  must  go  en 
to  keep  our  trade  going  is  an  ab.ma.atiDn.  To  think  that  it 
rueht  to  be  the  riutv  of  the  Governmea.t  or  the  Federal  Re>,->ive 
Bo..rd  til  prevent  di-a'^trous  econrmic  ciin':cqt!ences  by  prolou'tin'^ 
It  IS  u-.j':s':liable.  And  we  s.iid  t-j  Mr,  D.ivi -on  that  it  was  the 
general  feeling  that  'Ae  liad  crowa  enouch  and  that  we  rhould 
be  m  a  p^slt.cn  of  con'emplaf mg  the  'brenkine  otit"  of  peace 
without  a  thcuEht  of  alarm;  that  tf)  our  mind  it  was  better  to 
let  this  extraordinary  trade  cradually  iro  tic•'^n  to  more  nearly 
riormal  proportions  than  to  have  it  step  with  a  vengeance. 
•  •••••• 


TItp  di'ca^s'.on  with  Davison  wa.=^  v^ry  plensqnt  pn.d  h  d  'o  no 
definite  coiuMtaaons,  winch  I  believe  lie  w;oaed  to  a'Tui  He  un- 
derstood. !a  wi  a  .  r.  our  point  of  \icw.  Wi.ile  he  point-d  <  tit  to  us 
that  we  liad  a  duty  to  Iiiiance  this  trade  h.,^  c  uld  not  nnswcr  ui 
wlien  we  pointed  cut  th.it  we  were  financin  t  10  da"'s.  acconii;  g  to 
his  own  statement,  and  thnt  he  diild  ft.'are  out  for  1  imsclf  the 
tremendous  amounts  that  th.s  cuutry  would  have  to  take  m  for- 
eign loans,  if  h.s  arctimoius  v.'ere  to  prevail,  that  this  trade  (tight 
to  be  continued  itidetinitely  and  by  all  nveans  by  continuing  loans. 
He  answered  that,  of  ccurs«>.  they  would  not  go  beyond  a  reasonabia 
amount,  but  I  beli(  ve  we  have  lost  what  was  our  standard  lor  what 
is  reasonable  and  wliat  unreasonable:  and,  moreover,  the  further 
we  go  tlie  more  difficult  it  will  bo  to  sto^ 

•  •  *  •  •  •  k 

I  know  that  there  are  two  sides  to  the  arguments.  It  is  not  an 
easy  mi'tter  at  tlH3  time  to  decide  what  is  right  or  wrong,  but 
apparently  the  general  consensus  of  cpinion  Is  getting  around  to 
tlie  point  of  \lew  tliat  we  should  not  overdo  this  foreign  business 
at  this  time  and  that  the  harm  would  not  He  so  m.uch  in  the  Influx 
of  gold  as  in  the  overstimulation  of  our  trade  leading  to  enormously 
increased  prices,  thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  credits  with  the 
entire  chain  of  increased  cost  of  living,  wages,  etc.  (Senate  Muni- 
tions Committee  Report,  pt.  6,  pp.  129  131  ) 

Here  is  how  it  affected  the  New  York  money  market — 

Morgan's  cable  of  December  7,  1916: 

•  •  •  Our  important  banking  friends  have  assured  us  that 
they  v.'ill  stand  by  and  assist,  and  as  result  of  various  conferences 
today  we  expi  ct  that  we  will  be  able  to  carry  the  business  through 
if  no  unforeseen  obstacles  arise  To  give  you  som'ethmg  of  tho 
picture,  this  would  involve  cur  having  a  participation  m  excess  of 
$100.000.000 — the  National  City  Bank,  say,  $40,000,000;  the  First 
National  Bank,  say,  $30,000,000;  and  so  on.  Naturally  these  insti- 
tutions ask  what  is  going  to  happen  after  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
to  that  we  are  unable  to  reply.  We.  of  course,  cannot  encourage  an 
operation  which  will  bind  up  the  New  York  market  without  some 
way  of  llquidatiug  it.  (Senate  Munitions  Ccmmittee  Report,  pt. 
6,  p.  145  ) 

Of  course  they  could  not  an.swer  what  would  happen  after 
the  first  of  the  year.  In  Governor  Harding's  phrase,  the  bull 
had  them  by  the  tail.  In  spite  of  reluctance  to  bind  up  the 
New  Yoik  market,  they  had  to  do  so  with  a  $400,000,000 
"demand"  loan  that  had  to  be  carried  right  into  1919. 

So  perhaps  it  would  be  appropriate  to  read  again  Ambas- 
sador Page's  famous  cablegram  of  March  5,  1917: 

The  financial  inquiries  made  here  reveal  an  international  condi- 
tion most  alarming  to  the  American  fi.nancial  and  industrial 
LUtlook. 

Not  alarming  to  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  "alarming  to  the  American  financial  and  industrial  out- 
look." 

I  offer  the  entire  cablegram  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Thcro  being  no  objection,  the  cablegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  financial  inquiries  made  here  reveal  an  lnt"rnntlon3l  condition 
nio.st  alarming  to  the  American  financial  and  industrial  outlook, 
Enviland  is  obliged  to  finnnce  her  allies  as  well  as  to  meet  her  own 
war  exp.  nsts.  She  has  as  yet  been  able  to  do  these  tasks  out  of  her 
own  resources.  But  m  addition  to  these  tasks  she  cannot  continue 
her  picbent  large  purchases  in  the  United  States  without  shipments 
of  po:d  to  pay  for  them,  and  she  cannot  maintain  large  shipments 
of  gold  for  two  repfons:  First,  both  England  and  France  must  retain 
mo.-t  of  tliC  gold  they  have  to  keep  their  paper  money  at  par;  and, 
leeond.  tlie  submarine  has  mi.ade  the  shipping  of  gold  too  hazardous, 
(  ven  if  they  had  it  to  ship.  Tlie  almost  immediate  dancer,  there- 
fr.re.  IS  that  Franco-Ameiican  and  Ang'o- American  exchange  will  be 
.'o  disttirbed  that  oiders  by  all  tlie  allied  gcvcrnments  will  be  re- 
r'uctd  to  the  lowest  minimum  and  there  will  be  almost  a  cessation 
of  trans- Atlantic  trade,  Tiiis  will,  of  cour.-ie,  cause  a  panic  in  the 
Unned  States.  Tlie  world  will  be  divided  Into  two  hemispheres,  one 
ei  which  has  Bcld  and  commodities  and  the  other,  which  needs 
thcs"  com.nodities.  will  Itu'?  no  money  to  pay  for  them  and  prac- 
tically no  cciamodit.es  of  their  own  to  exchange  for  them.  The 
financial  and  cca^mercail  restilt  will  be  ahTic^t  as  b'ld  for  one  as 
lor  the  other  This  tordition  m.ay  roon  come  suddenly  unless  action 
i'.  quickly  taken  to  prevent  it.  France  and  Eneiland  mu.-t  have  a 
larg^  enough  cr.-dit  m  th"  United  States  lo  prevent  the  collapse  ol 
\V(Tld  trude  and  of  the  whole  European  finance. 

If  ve  should  po  to  wur  with  Germany  tlie  greatest  help  we  could 
i:ive  the  Allies  would  be  such  a  credit.  In  that  case  our  Govern- 
in  ">nt  could,  if  it  v.ould.  m.ike  a  large  iiivestment  in  a  Franco-British 
loan  cr  mi^ht  ETuar&ntee  ^tich  a  loan.  All  the  money  would  be  kept 
in  our  own  country,  trade  would  he  continued  and  enlarged  until 
the  war  ends,  aiid  after  the  war  Europe  would  continue  to  buy  food 
and  would  ttiy  irom  us  also  an  enormous  supply  of  things  to  le- 
equip  lier  peace  ii  dustnes.  Wc  should  thus  reap  the  profit  of  an 
vinintorrupted.  perhaps  an  enlarg'ns:  trade  cvf-r  a  n'omber  of  years 
I   and  we  should  hold  their  securities  in  payment. 


I 
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But  If  wp  hoUI  nu<"-t  r.f  thp  n.onpv  .ind  Eunpc  CT.r.cr  pay  f  >r  r"- 
e<iiiiiimf n*,    ihtrc    may    bo    a    world-* '.Uc    pauic    lor    an    lucicti:..'e 

I'lJcss  wf  go  to  war  with  Germany  our  Goverr.m"nV  of  -ova-^p 
canfiot  niako  r^iich  a  ti»rf-:l  crar.t  of  credit.  bi:t  i?  there  it  way  in 
Which  our  Gov(  rnmt  111  muhl  i:.d:rccily  UT,rae<*.idiely  help  tt>c 
»t8bl:shiucn*  ir.  the  L'nit.-d  S  a>«  of  a  lan,e  Frar.'o-Br:M.-h  credit 
Without,  a  viclrtt.)!!  c,f  uruud  n.utrahty.'  I  am  nt.t  tufflcicntly 
aci|'i.>i:.l**d  viitU  our  cwm  H  "  erv.*-t.'ii:k  law  to  form  ;iii  opii.ion.  but 
It  the-e  banks  wert>  ab>  to  e:t^hlif,h  tuch  a  credit,  thry  would 
avert  thi*-  danger  I'  is  a  d«<rp'"r  for  us  nv^re  real  and  ;r.in?i!ient.  I 
think.  ihAii  tli<-  public  on  either  side  of  thr  ocean  rea'.i/<-  If  it  be 
not  M\ertpd  t>ffore  its  symptoms  become  apparent.  It  will  then  be  too 
late  Uj  avert  U  I  thin>:  tha'  the  ^r-.^are  cf  this  apprcarnini:; 
nisis  hu--  gone  btyrnd  the  ability  of  the  Morcan  firanciai  agency 
for  the  Bri.l-h  nnrt  French  Govrrnment-  Tlii?  n^^t-d  is-  aeconimg  too 
great  ar.d  urgent  for  any  private  apeniy  to  meet,  for  every  such 
agency  has  to  er.counter  Jculou!-le.-  of  rivals  and  of  s»cticns. 

Prrh.ips  our  gom^  to  war  Is  the  only  way  In  winch  oar  present 
preemin'"nt  trade  poslticn  can  b<'  maintained  and  a  panic  averted 
The  foibaiarlnc  ha^  added  the  laht  Itcra  to  the  da:;ger  of  a  financial 
world  t.r.ij.h.  During  a  ptrlod  of  unci-naiiity  i.boUt  uur  bt  mg  diawii 
Ir  to  th"  war,  nn  more  con.iiderablr  credit  can  be  prl-.d.el>  placed  m 
thr  I'i.ited  Stati"-.  and  a  ctUaps-  niiv  c've  m  the  mcan'.ime. 
(Fureitn  Relatlotis,  1917  Sf.pplement  2.  p    516  ) 

Mr  NVr.  Mi-.  Prp-;drnt,  Ii-t  mo  print  cut  that  after 
rpcitms;  the  dir"  siti.atl<in  oonfronung  the  Allu\s  and  the 
United  Stotr^  An^.b-.'^-ador  P:i!;>'  sup:rpst  d  that  po^.sibly 
the  way  cut.  tlu  '.va:  to  soh.-  thi.s  wholo  problr-m.  it  w.> 
shf  iki  >.'.)  to  war  with  Germany,  the  pr-^nte.'-t  hflp  we  cr.uld 
gl\>'  ih.-  Allies,  •^ouid  be  such  a  ciodit.  In  other  worrij, 
if  'Re  declared  war  apainst  GvTinany.  ue  would  not  have 
to  Ro  to  war.  we  wnuld  ju.t  fumiih  tlie  credit,  furnish 
the  mnney.  no  ship"^..  nn  men. 

Attain  I  would  call  the  attention  of  Senator.-^  to  the  lan- 
guage   i:i    th<'    oablfp.am    sent    by    Air.basiftidor   Page: 

Prrhap."!  cur  g^i'i;  to  war  K  tl;e  only  wav  In  which  C'lr  pres- 
ent p-eeminent  trade  position  can  be  inain'.aineU  and  a  par.io 
r.vcrtiii 

The  only  way  now  to  avoid  a  panic  ^^as  to  declare  war. 
Think  of  It.  Senat'T'^.  And  it  .^-tarted  with  just  a  little 
nuinitif^n.^  busines.s  hi  the  bt-ginnins:;. 

Mr  CLt\nK  of  Mijvscuri.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr  ?A'E.  I  will  ask  th-^  Senator  to  excu-^e  n^ie  just  a 
n'.  'ir.iT.t ,  I  .^h(nild  lik*'  to  fin:.'~h  coiv.ment  on  thi.s  particular 
i.iblepram. 

Hert'  is  another  fine  expression  by  our  Ambas;.ador.  Mr. 
Page,  m  his  cablegram  to  President  Wilson: 

I  think  that  the  pre^'uro  of  thl.«  approaching  crtsl.s  ha."^  gone 
beyond  tlit^  ability  or  t'v  Morgan  flnanLial  agency  for  the  British 
and    Pr(  iich   Govcrnmento. 

I>  anv  more  dirtct  lancuajie  than  that  required  to  make 
it  understandable  th.it  American  bankers  had  reached  th.e 
I  nd  if  iheir  rope  rebpcctini?  their  ability  lo  supply  the 
cudit  need>  cf  the  allied  natioiia? 

Is  there  any  otht-r  iansuag-  needed  to  convey  to  us  the 
knowledge  which  rnen  had  then,  that  if  we  were  to  maintain 
this  same  po>;ticn  of  ours  we,  the  United  States,  would  have 
to  find  a  way  to  finance  that  European  trade? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.->.soun.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
Meld.' 

Mr.  NYE      I  yield. 

Mr  CI.ARK  of  Missouri.  I  simply  wish  to  call  the  Sena- 
tor's attention  to  the  fact  that,  while  the  communication 
which  he  has  just  read  is  an  example  of  the  vei-y  common 
blandishments  of  those  who  tried  to  get  us  into  the  v/ar  before 
v.e  gut  in.  tliat  h11  that  was  necessary  for  us  to  do  in  the  war 
was  to  supply  Great  Britam  and  Prance  with  m.oney  and 
credit.  Yet  as  soon  as  we  got  into  the  war  a  demand  wa^ 
made  immediately  that  we  carry  cut  a  greet  nun:ber  of  secret 
tieaties  we  did  not  know  anything  about  when  we  sot  into  the 
war.  As  was  shown  Irom  the  letter  of  A«v<:istant  Secretarv 
of  the  Treasury  Crosby  to  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  McAd  c. 
Crosby  had  been  sent  over  to  England  after  we  had  extended 
tl>em  credits  of  biUions  upon  billions  of  dollars,  and  he  was 
told  by  the  British  Government,  he  reported  to  his  chief  in 
tliis  coimtry,  that  if  we  did  not  do  mere  than  wo  had  already 
done  m  tlie  way  of  credits  and  men  Elngland  was  likely  to  make 
a  separate  treaty  of  pi. ace  witli  the  Ceutial  Powers  aiid  Itavo 
OS  to  iiold  the  sack. 


Mr.  N\"E.  I  am  hucpy  tlvat  the  S'^nator  fror.i  Missouri 
v  oiild  m.akf'  note  of  that  fact  at  this  point  in  my  remarks, 
and  I  app.eeiutf  it. 

Recurnni,'  to  the  cablcrrram  to  the  Presid"l■!^  30  days  aft.'r 
dispatch  of  that  cabl-jgi;;m  the  Congress  found  its-. if  uith  a 
lapful  of  cir.-UKijtancos  which  kit  it  With  no  alternative 
than  that  of  declannc:  war.  That  v. as  th"  Congress  whith 
for  3  long  years  had  vow':'d  it  would  not  L^  dia^ced  into 
war.  just  a?  the  present  Congress  is  now  vowing,  and  wlvse 
Mem.bers  say,  "X  v.ould  like  to  see  them  dras  us  into  their  war 
again."  But  tal<e  this  first  step,  repeal  tli*^  arms  embiipo 
which  Senators! helped  to  wvito  to  prevent  that  thinsr  wli.ch 
h-appened  22  years  ago.  repeal  t'.v  arms  rmbargo,  and  we  l^ave 
less  chance  of  niaiiitaining  thai;  resolve  to  stay  out  than  we 
have  so  long  a>  the  embargo  remains  in  the  law. 

Oh,  I  know  what  men  say  about  Amba^sad'-zr  Page  and  h-s 
cablegram.  I  have  heard  leading  men  in  the  United  S'atts 
say.  "(Jh.  Pape  did  not  mean  anything  in  that  hour.  V/il-cn 
did  not  pay  much  attention  to  him.  IIis  coninuinicatiors 
were  fcld.d  up  ar.d  tucked  in  a  pigeonhole,  and  some  of  them 
were  never  read.  "  Is  there  any  Senator  who  can  belie\e 
that?  Is  there  any  Senator  who  has  re.'-prct  for  Woodiow 
Wi'j^on  who  can  bel:e\c  th.at  Woodi-ow  Wil.'^cn  would  have 
left  a  man  in  whom  he  had  no  rei^ard.  no  confldenc  •,  no  re- 
."^peef.  at  that  all-important  post  at  L.ond(  n  dunne  tho^e 
must  try, Hi;  year-.'  We  should  know  befer  than  that  We 
do  know  that  30  days  after  dipatch  cf  th'::t  cab!  gram  tlie 
United  Slates  decbred  war.  Oh.  net  to  avo'd  a  lai-'.ii-,  n<it 
to  avoid  this  circumstance  that  was  crnbarra-.sing  ir.dus'.ry, 
us  Paue  had  put  it.  No.  sir;  it  was  to  make  the  woiid  safe 
for  demcxracy.  Not  because  Amcncan  bankers  had  pot  out 
on  the  lim.b  and  were  now  having  that  limb  sawed  off  N^t 
becaust-  the  biir.kers  h.ad  pcuc  as  far  as  th'.y  could.  No;  .t 
wao  bcvause  of  the  in.sults  of  a  inilUary  power  lackii'!;^  the 
deceiKies  of  civilization. 

Tha'  condition  of  finanrlal  crisis,  of  threater.ed  rconnniic 
chao.s  thrcughora*.  the  v/orld.  so  clearly  described  m  these 
coiitcirporaiy  d^-cuments.  was  not  somelhing  fore.seen  back 
wiien  th  •  leed^  of  it  were  planted. 

In  that  historic  cveninc  ocnference  at  the  White  House  on 
Octeber  23.  11)14.  wheie  that  fatal  and  artificial  di-ilinction 
betwt'en  loan.^  and  credits  planted  the  .m-ccLs  of  the  war  boom, 
neither  the  Pies:dent  nor  Lansing  could  see  the  end.     Could 


in  the  following  Augiu^t  he  would 


Lansinu  have  dreamed  that 
write  the  President: 

Now,  on  the  otlier  h  :.nd  we  are  fare  to  f.ice  with  wl.nt  y,  w 
appear.s  to  be  a  critical  economic  "Situation,  which  can  tnly  Ic 
rel,e\ed  appireiitly  by  the  mvt-tm'-nt  of  .AniTnan  c.pnal  in  fnr- 
ciKti  loans  to  be  used  in  Iiquidatln;?  the  enoinio'.is  bulaiue  cf  tn.de 
m  favor  of  tl'.e  tJniud  States 

C.n  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  a.'?  to  our  conrertlcn  of  the 
"*rue  .«;plrit  cf  noutriility"  made  m  th'^  flft  day-  of  the  war  stand 
in  the  way  of  our  national  Interests  which  seem  to  be  wriou.^ly 
threatened  ' 

Could  Secretary  Lan-ng  have  foreseen  that  m  the  sprang 
of  1916  he  w  nild  ha\'e  to  dn^p  his  sane,  honf^'^t.  prarcful  solu- 
tioii  of  the  suhm.anne  dif!^.  ulties  t>ecause  the  soluMon  would 
produce  intclerable  domestic  difTiculties,  eccncmic  and 
financial? 

Could  WiL-^n.  the  great  peacemaker,  have  foreseen  that 
the  war-trade  boom  would  ro  tie  his  hands  that  when  peace 
was  r:ade  he  wa.^  alma^f  pcwerle:-s  to  influence  its  term.-'' 

Wilson  knew  the  dreadful  consequences  of  a  war  to  the 
bitv^r  end.  He  had  no  illusions  about  that  and  no  d' s:re 
fo!  ir 

In  Ills  me.ssage  to  tlie  Senate  on  January  22,  1917,  he  said: 

V.  Tory  would  menn  peace  forced  upon  »h.e  lo'-er  a  victor's  terms 
Imp'^sed  upon  the  va!KiMi»;hed  1*  woi.Id  be  areepte:1  tn  humilia- 
tion under  riurefif!.  at  an  In'olerable  sacrifice,  and  weuld  leave  a 
Fting.  a  rt  s'T.tiner.t  a  t;if' r  incmcry  up^  ii  v.:-.ich  tern;.-  ef  peace 
wou'.d   rot,   not  p'^rir.anently.   but   oi'.ly  a-s  up..in  quick-;.ir.d, 

Hr-  knew  it  when  he  wrote  Colonel  House  on  November 
24,  191G: 

I  wanted  t-^  make   the*:?  sugcefittons: 

•  •  •  Tliat  ycu  writv  to  l/Cid  Grey  In  the  strongest  terms  lo 
the  etTect  thut  he  c.  uld  bt-  sure  that  'he  rn"fd  i^'ates  wculd  k'O 
anv  leng'h  m  promoting  and  lendini  her  full  mmht  to  a  leapu" 
for  peace  and  th.it  ht  r  people  were  pr'wm^  more  and  more 
in-patient    with    the    intolerable    conditions    of    neutrality,    their 
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feelintr  a.s  hot  against  Great  Britain  as  It  was  at  first  r.galnst  Ger- 
xnanv  and  iikely  to  grow  still  hotter  against  an  Indeflnite  continua- 
tion'of  the  war.  If  no  gri  ater  progres,s  could  be  shown  than  now 
a'ppeirs    either  for  the  Allies  or  the  Central  Powers, 

It  might  be  well  to  intimate  to  him  that  Page  no  longer  repre- 
Bcnts  the  feeling  or  the  point  of  view  of  the  United  States  any 
more  than  do  the  Americans  resident   in  London. 

I  hope  that  these  su^eestlons  commend  them.'selves  to  you  I 
do  not  think  that  he  oucht  to  be  left  in  any  d.'gree  of  Ignorance 
of  the  real  state  of  our  opinion.  It  mipht  even  be  well  to  Intimate 
tl  a' "we.  in  common  with  the  other  n(  utral  nations,  look  upon  the 
rcn"nuation  of  the  war  through  another  winter  with  the  utmost 
di,-'.i'ste  and  misgiving,  (Senate  Munitions  Commutes  Hearings, 
pi    L'8.  exhibit  2627.  p,  8750.) 

He  knew  it  during  1916,  when  through  the  famous  House- 
Grey  agreement  he  tried  to  bring  about  peace,  even  to  the 
extent  of  permitting  House  to  pledge  probable  American 
participation  if  only  the  British  would  state  reasonable  peace 
terms. 

There  was,  indeed,  a  spectacle.  Great  Britain  presumably 
fiphting  a  war  for  her  lif^^  with  a  promise  of  probable  Ameri- 
can armed  .'-upport  in  the  Foreign  Secretary's  pocket.  And 
m  his  pocket  it  stayed.  Why?  Because  the  price  of  using 
It*  was  too  high.  And  yet  the  price  was  only  a  stat<?ment  of 
p.  ace  terms  that  America  could  accept. 

Now  we  are  again  asked  to  underwrite  a  victorious  mili- 
tary war.  Have  we  any  doubt  of  that?  What  meaning:  has 
rep^'al  of  the  embargo  except  long-term  support  for  an 
offensive  war?  And  consider  the  symbolic  meaning  of  re- 
peal at  this  point  of  military  stalemate.  Consider  it.  too. 
afam-^t  the  background  of  the  declared  purposes  of  the 
Prtsident's  foreign  policy. 

The  Pn-sident's  message  to  Congres^s  on  September  21  was 
by  no  means  his  first  public  utterance  on  international  af- 
fairs. It  was  not  his  first  exposition  of  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  proper  role  of  the  United  States  in  the  world  of 
these  grim  years.  For  this  reason  we  cannot  narrow  the 
discussion  to  his  mes.sagc  of  September  21  and  debate  the 
i.'^sue  in  the  form  in  which  he  has  there  presented  it  to  us. 
This  debate  is  not  at  all  on  the  question  of  whether  repeal 
will  or  will  not  aid  American  neutrality.  That  is  only  in- 
volvd  at  the  end,  not  at  the  beginning.  The  first  question 
is.  Shall  we  help  Prance  and  England,  and  help  them  do 
what? 

In  his  speech  at  Chicago  on  October  5,  1937,  the  Presi- 
dent depljred  the  spread  of  war  and  aggression  in  the 
world.     He  had  this  to  .say: 

Ti-e  peace-loving  nations  must  make  a  concerted  efTort  in  oppo- 
sition to  th  >se  violations  of  treaties  and  those  lenorines  of  humane 
instincts  winch  todav  are  creating  a  slate  rf  micrnational  anarchy 
and  insiability  from  "which  there  is  no  escaj:>e  through  mere  isola- 
tion or  liculrality. 

So  we  know  that  he  does  not  believe  that  neutrality  will 
cure  the  ills  of  the  present  situation,  a  situation  so  m.uch 
worse  than  the  one  the  President  was  talking  about  2  years 
ago,  I 

Later  in  the  same  speech  he  said: 

It  ,seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  epidemic  of  world 
lawlessness   is  spreading 

When  an  t  pidemic  of  physical  disea.'^e  starts  to  spread,  the  com- 
munity approves  and  Joins  in  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  in  order 
to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread  of  the 
disease 

What,  in  the  circumstances  before  us,  does  it  mean  to  join 
with  other  nations  in  the  quarantine  here  pictured? 

Still  later  he  said: 

Most  important  of  all.  the  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace- 
loving'  n:itions  must  express  Oself  to  the  end  'hat  nations  that  may 
be  t  nipted  to  violate  their  agreements  ar.d  the  rights  of  others  will 
desisi   from  such  a  cau-e. 

Meditate  that  passage  well,  Mr.  President.  What  steps  can 
be  taken  to  induce  nations — now  warring  nations — to  desist 
from  their  course  of  action? 

Mo.st  unmistakable  of  all  the  President's  declarations  of  for- 
eign policy  is  to  be  found  in  his  mcsage  to  the  Congress  last 
January.     There  he  said: 

W-  liave  learned  that  God-fearlr.g  democracies  of  the  world  which 
oh-  fM  Mk  ;>anctitv  of  treaties  and  cood  faith  m  tht  ir  dealings  with 
or-h.T  nations  cannot  safelv  be  indifferent  1^  international  lawless- 
ne.s.s  anywhere.     They  cannot  forever  let  pass,  without  effective  pro- 


-acts  which  automatl- 


test.  acts  of  aggression  a^lnst  sister  nations 
cally  undermine  all  of  us. 

Obviously  they  must  proceed  along  practical,  peaceful  lines.  But 
the  mere  fact  that  we  rightly  decline  to  intervene  with  arms  to  pre- 
vent acts  of  aggression  does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  as  If  there 
were  no  aggression  at  all.  Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  Is  not  the 
only  means  of  commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  cf 
mankind,  Tliere  are  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and 
more  effective  than  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  gov- 
ernmrr.ts  the  aqstrrgatc  sentiments  of  cur  own  people. 

At  the  very  least  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any  lack 
of  action,  wliich  will  encourage,  assist,  or  build  up  an  aggressor. 

These  statements  are  not  merely  reveaUng  of  the  Presi- 
dent's mind.  They  are,  in  fact,  declarations  of  Executive 
policy.  To  the  extent  that  the  Congress  gives  the  President 
legal  authority  to  pursue  such  a  policy  we  can  be  sure  that 
the  President  will  do  so.  How  could  he  do  otherwise?  What 
man  of  honor  could  do  otherwise?  Over  a  period  of  months 
and  years  the  President  has  made  known  to  the  Congress  and 
the  people  what  he  considers  to  be  the  underlying  guide  to 
the  foreign  pohcy  of  the  United  States.  Unless  and  until  the 
President  specifically  repudiates  these  earlier  statements,  un- 
less his  underlying  pohcy  has  actually  changed  and  the  peo- 
ple and  the  Congress  are  on  clear  notice  of  that  change. 
anything  wc  do  is  done  against  the  background  of  our 
knowledge  of  his  policy.  Any  change  that  the  Congress  new 
makes  in  the  neutrahty  laws,  and  therefore  in  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  United  States,  is  made  with  full  knowledge  of 
what  the  President  thinks  that  pohcy  ought  to  be. 

The  President  has  very  clearly  expressed  his  conviction 
thai  the  United  States  should  take  steps  "short  of  war" 
against  aggressors.  No  one  has  any  doubt  who  is  the  aggres- 
sor in  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  move  to  a  conclusion,  as  I  have 
proceeded  it  has  occurred  to  me  that  in  debate  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas]  this  afternoon,  thicklieaded 
as  I  have  been  all  day.  tired,  and  with  a  cold  in  the  head,  I 
made  a  representation  which  never  could  be  supported,  and 
for  some  strange  reason  never  occupied  my  mind  until  this 
afternoon.  We  were  discussing  the  number  of  American 
ships  that  had  been  destroyed  by  German  submarines  before 
we  declared  war.  and  then  again  before  we  broke  off  rela- 
tionships with  Germany.  I  made  the  unwarranted  state- 
ment that  up  to  the  time  we  broke  off  relations  with  Ger- 
many, on  February  2  or  3.  1917,  only  one  American  merchant 
vessel  had  been  sunk.  What  I  meant  to  say,  and  what  I  have 
long  had  knowledge  cf.  was  that  up  to  the  time  we  broke  off 
relationship  with  Germany  the  sinking  of  only  one  American 
ve.ssel,  the  Gulfiight.  carried  any  American  lives  to  graves. 
With  that  explanation  at  this  point,  I  should  like  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Record  a  table  showing  the  American  mer- 
chant shipping  losses  during  the  so-called  period  of  our  neu- 
trality—1914.  1915,  1916.  and  early  1917.  I  ask  that  it  appear 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  reserving   the   right   to 
object.  I  ask  the  Senator  what  is  the  source  of  the  table — 
what  is  the  authority? 

Mr.  NYE.  This  table  is  taken  from  the  book,  Neutrality  for 
the  United  States,  by  Borchard  and  Lage.  page  351. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  How  many  ships  doe^  the  table  show 
were  sunk  before  we  entered  the  war?  There  were  about  24 
in  all,  were  there  not? 

Mr.  NYE,    No.     There  were  11  up  to  the  time  of  the  rup- 
ture in  diplomatic  relations,  on  the  2d  of  February  1917,  and 
9  between  that  time  and  the  time  war  was  declared. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     That  makes  a  total  of  20,  according  to 

the  table. 

Mr.  NYE,  Twenty.  Upon  only  one  of  those  ships  were 
any  American  lives  lost  up  to  the  time  of  the  break  in 
relationship  with  Germany. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  difference  does  it  make  whether 
it  was  before  or  after  the  break  of  relations?  Those  who 
were  murdered  were  murdered  just  the  same. 

Mr.  NYE.  Our  argtiment  with  Germany  did  not  involve 
the  sinking  of  our  ships. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    It  involved  the  loss  of  American  lives. 

Mr.  NYE.  Our  argument  with  Germany  was  over  the 
matter  of  her  sinking  ships  without  any  warning.    Under 
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lr.t^rnat:onaI  law  w-  had  no  richt  at  that  time  to  cbj^^^ 
Uj  the  siuiunij  cf  tur  hhipa.  prcvided  they  were  carryu:-,' 
ccntruhar.d.  and  prov:drd  those  upon  the  ships  were  given  a 
Chan""  to  Rft  rtT.  Tlie  whole  i.'^.^ue  was  that  cf  smkms 
without  warning  Up  to  th?  timf^  of  our  break  wi*h  Ger- 
niany  only  oii^  American  ship  had  boon  dcstrcyfd  in  a  wav 
whL-h  did  net  pive  a  chance  to  save  the  lives  of  those  on 

board 

Th'  PRZSIDTT.'G  OFFICER.  Ls  th'-re  objection  to  the 
nqut:'  ul  thp  S(  natcr  from  North  Dakota':' 

Ther:-  b*:inc  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th*^  Ercono.  a.s  follows: 

Amrrua'i  rr.'Tchant  shipping  Insso  duri'  g  neutrality 


1 

Vrs.stl 

1.  :•.•-> 

i 

t'nitMl  1    For- 

SUUS  1     fivTl 

Total 

Remarks 

Kn    .':.  lOlS 

Wm.  r.  Frye 

<l  ilflitrlit      ...„.— 

a" 

-------- 

"i 

RaUifT. 
Tori*'  lo. 
l)o. 

^  ■ .    M5:::::: 

J..;.  „  .  '.jis 

.^ilii    «.  U14 

Oct    >.  !»I«J    

N«T.  7.  191«     

Nov.  a.  :'ji« 

p«i-  14,  ni* 

J«n.  ♦.  l'Jl7 

Feb.  3,  W17 

v    t>ri,l!ati 

l>^t«niw     

l*»s8So(  Hillmms  

Larmo  (i'h:ll[n.ltn'  Is- 
Uiuls  .;i-.<itu.'iiiip>. 



I->o. 
S'lnvndcfcd. 
Bombs. 

Dn. 

TmTvilo  (Aiis- 

irtn). 
Shc'lliwl. 
Torpc'lo. 
Bonil-s  or  tor- 

liC'llJ. 

R..^.«^tl  Palmer 

N.<rli'i»       

lidUMii  >nlc 

I.vir.ati  M.  Law 

Alff-rmijin 

VijilkntlA 

f'lfy  f>(  Mem  phis 

liltnou 

Ilraillt  '11               .... 

..... 

Tt'tal  tn  F*b. 
3,  H*17.' 

8 

3 

lAsunk. 

'1    -iurTrn'Uri.'d. 
H  i!srni»«i''t. 

FM^    li  1917.. 

M;ir   12.1917 

Mnr.  IA.1917 

Mm    it.  1»17 

Mar.  l\Vi\7 

Mv  21.  iai7 

Aj.r    1.  '.'»:T   

Apr.  *.  WIT 

Uo 

a 

7 
12 

1 

g 

Vi 

i« 

13 
""21' 

Capturc'l. 
ts!i.'llr.1        an'l 

Ninths 
Torin'.ld. 
Sl.fllpii. 
Bombs 
TiTjit'lo. 

l)'i. 
Bom  ha. 
8tiel!e«l. 

A"er  1  irme<l^    

'  Mvinioriti- 

.\i  jwiuium 



TotalU-.A(>r 
6. 1917.  > 



t 

(i.lsunli. 
■.  -■;rT.n.'..re»l. 

«  Riii'tiin's  in  <1lpVimat1oroUtion. 

»  \\  sir  ifi  i(»n>l 

.N.uT'vJiiy  t.r  i;.  •  V ::r  U  .■^:  it.-^.  n..r.-har'l  .v;  !  L'wo.  p.  iM. 

Unlit  tho  brciik  In  diplomaiic  relations  with  Gcrm.\ny  on  Peb- 
ruurv  3  1917  on'.v  three  lives  h.id  bt<n  U  si  on  Anic.  lean  vcf.so'.s 
Th'  0  WcT.'  all  ov,  th.<  G:.."?:;/':!'  v.lv.ch  waj^  tcrp'^rio^d  on  Ma;-  1. 
191 'i  \ho  vpry  clay  'he  Lti.y\ta'i'.a  sail.'tl  from  New  York  The  vet-sel 
did  v.<  ■  sink.'bui  w.is  tov.-ed  in  (Ncut.ahty  fur  the  United  St.aes, 
BsT'-h.k.'-d   ;inu   l.«uie.   p    1121  i 

I'  iv.ay  lrui.hfu.lv  bt-  siUd  thut  Anrrrlcan  Intervention  In  the 
Fxi'ijie  in  wnr  ur.f  lirrelv  Indured  bv  the  iifempt  of  'he  Wilson 
n.-iiniiiistra;i-n  tn  mamt.v.n  not  ■  n'v  thj  prlv.loce  of  British  m.T- 
ih.\ntnvn  to  nrm  but  to  use  th-  :r  arms  ag-.\inst  submarines,  while 
yet  enjjymi?  mur.vUilty  from  submarine  attacit  bcoiiUf^.'  the  mer- 
ch.iirmn'r.  had  Aitierlonn  clu^er.-  amon;;  her  pa.v;engers  or  crew 
(Neutrality  for  Tlie  United  S'.atcs,  Borchard  and  Lat,'e.  p    83  » 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr  Pr-jiidcni.  I  have  attempted  to  demonstrate 
what  i.s  very  clear  m  my  mind  and  in  the  minds  of  many 
other  Senators,  th.ii  we  cannot  take  steps  'short  of  war" 
against  Germany  and  not  end  up  in  iniutary  war  agamst  her. 
I  have  tried  to  shiw  why  I  think  so.  why  even  the  beginning 
cf  an  arms-tiade  boom  Lies  our  hand.i  and  kaves  our  policy 
in  the  control  of  Eagland. 


But   evMi  if   th 


were  doubtiul,  even  if  it  were  net  so, 


there  should  still  be  pause. 

Why  should  we  gamble  the  influence  of  the  United  States? 
Why  .'-hould  wi^  risk  our  neutrality  to  affect  a  mihtary  result 
In  Eurojx?  whi  n  not  one  of  us  has  the  remotest  notion  of 
th  '  ternvs  of  ptnice  he  would  like  to  see,  and  certainly  no 
way  tj  attain  them? 

Strange,  is  it  not,  that  In  England  her.<;elf  one  of  her 
greatest  literary  figures,  and  even  her  World  War  Prime 
Minister,  do  not  know  what  England  is  really  fighting  for; 
yet  m  this  country — yea,  m  this  Chamber — many  enthusiastic 
individuals  seem  to  know  what  it  Is  all  about.  Lloyd  George, 
with  a  lifetime  of  experience  in  the  highest  offices  of  the 


Briti-^h  Empir?^,  throueh  ypar<^  cf  peace  and  war,  has  doubts. 
questions,  seeks  answer.  "What  kind  of  a  peace  do  you 
plan.'"  he  a.sk3. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  on»^  of  England'.-^  most  famous  men, 
has  thruvn  out  the  challenge  on  peac^  uuns.     He  says: 

Natu-'.Uy  we  rrv.  "Sri-',  .fice ';  yes  Bu:  v. hat  fur''  •  •  •  You 
tfll  u.  to  be  rtfc-  lute  a;.  J  c'.c'ennmed  bu'  we  cannot  b"  re  oluie 
and  de'erm'.ned  ;n  "he  air  ?b  ut  n-r'hing  What  are  wc  su.Teruig 
fur'     Up-!U  what  arc  we  resolvtd.'     What  have  we  determined? 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

T)ie  Arrhbi«hop  of  York  In  The  next  bro.\dca.st  finally  mse  to  ih<* 
occasion  as  b(cu;r.'  a  t:r'"at  Christian  prelate.  Unfortunately,  he 
bc-ean  noi  cui  a  Christiar;  prelaie  but  ah  a  rightcousiy  aiigry.  hot- 
hcadicl  Eiv!--hn;^i.  by  j-.'-iiit;  h..-  bios';!;. t;  t..)  cnir  tr(H..p:.  a.s  •dcdl- 
c■.l'^d'  to  th-  supreme  ai.d  immediate  duty  of  lynching  Hitler  and 
his  asctjciaits. 

•  •  •  •  •  •  • 

I  simply  remlhd  the  archbishop  that  alth^iij^h  wr  can  ea.sUy  kill 
a  h'jr.drtd  thousand  qiu'e  innocent  Germ-vn  me:;.  W(  ■:  ■■n  an.l 
ciitldren  in  ovr  determination  to  ^et  at  Hitler  we  <;hou!d  not  rinally 
succeed  in  lynchir.j  him.  and  'he  klUlnp  of  Germans  and  our  own 
icisses  i:i  the  proce:  ,s  wiaiKl  I'voduce  a  >t,itf  rif  mind  <•!;  both  sides 
wh'.ch  would  dp'T-i'i  J.  a  i_>  :::pU'to  blick-out  rf  C'hn.-=i.aiiity  and 
make  the  archbrli   p'    =-;ine,  final  solution  Impo^^lble. 

If  w  wu'.;.  .t  .'•'  '.!•!  be  V.rsnin.s  all  ever  a;^.«ln.  only  worse — 
with  ai  other  w^r  even  less  than  20  years  cfT 

•  •  '  •  •  •  •  • 

No:  It  will  not  do.  however  thiekly  w  butter  It  wi*h  bunk  and 
baldcrda-h  about  liborty,  democracy,  and  ev'.ryihing  that  we  have 
Jiiit  abolisht'fl  i\[  1.' me 

As  th  ■  archblsli  'p  nobly  rcnffs-es.  we  made  fill  the  m!srhief  — 
we  ai  d  ih.e  FYer.ch  when  we  were  drunk  with  our  victoiy  at  Ver- 
sa.lies.  And  If  that  nuscluef  hud  not  baen  there  f(.r  haii  to  undo, 
Ad  'If  HrlT  wo, lid  ha\e  new  been  a  hirt.g.jlii-.g  arliot  and  of  no 
P'alitical  aconint. 

He  actually  owes  his  emlnenc"  t^v  n^:  so  let's  cea.se  raillr.':;  at  our 
own  creation  and  recceniz*-  the  ability  with  which  he  has  undone 
ciir  Wicked  work  and  the  debt  the  G.rman  nation  ow':^?  him  for  It. 

Our  bu'iie.-^s  now  I'-  to  make  pence  with  him  aitd  with  al"  the 
world  Instead  cf  making  mere  mis'hief  and  ruinlri^  our  pe.  pie  In 
tlie  process.      (Appendix  of  tiie  Congrlssion.^l  Record,  p    207  ) 

Not  only  is  th^  prorxjsod  raising  of  the  arms  em.bargo  a 
deliberate  ofTer  of  assi'^tance  by  this  Govi  rnmcnt — in  the  iacts 
of  the  actu?.l  world,  a  commitment  by  this  country  to  help 
England  defeat  Germany — but  it  carries  praver  possibilities 
in  its  train.  No  one  today  is  under  any  illusion.s  abou^  the 
cost  in  human  and  material  terms  of  offensive  war.  Wlu'n 
the  campaign  against  Germany,  with  our  aid,  is  well  alcng. 
how  dangerously  used  up  and  overextended  may  England 
and  Prance  become?  May  we  not  then  really  be  asked  to  do 
som'^thmg.  not  just  to  help  them  win.  but  to  keep  th-^m  from 
utter  defeaf  Has  anyone  the  least  doubt  of  what  that 
something  will  have  to  be?  Is  this  Ccngress  willing  to  place 
a  proviso  on  repeal  of  the  embargo  that  if  repeal  alone  is 
not  cncutih  help,  then  at  some  point  in  British  and  French 
exhaustion  we  will  declare  war?  And  if  we  arc  not  willing 
to  make  such  a  proviso,  explicit  or  implied,  what  business 
have  we  proffering  ihem  the  help  of  our  arsenals? 

This  is  simply  a  pmposition  to  enter  into  the  war  by  the 
left  hand,  to  b-^c^m^  the  neutral  ally  of  England  and  France. 
ThiS  is  simply  as  skillful  a  political  maneuver  as  circumstance 
permitted  to  disguise  as  merely  a  rectification  of  true  neu- 
trality what  is  p<  nlously  near  to  an  act  cf  war. 

I  understand  that  the  President '.^  partisans  must  insL<:t  on 
framins:  the  is.'^.U':'  in  the  guis*^  that  he  has  done,  but  I  am 
sure  that  none  of  them  is  in  the  slightest  doubt  of  what  the 
issup  really  Is.  'We  all  know  that  if  the  Presidet-it  had  felt 
public  opinion  would  have  stood  for  it.  he  would  have  framed 
his  reque-t.  not  in  th'^  sof*-  accents  of  S-'ptem.ber  21,  but  in 
the  ringing  martial  challenge  of  October  1937  and  last 
January. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  on  the  outcome  of  a  long  war. 
It  is  all  very  wtU  to  talk  new  of  lofty  peace  aims;  but  the 
con.'^equercfs  of  a  long  war  will  be  too  fearful  to  leave  room 
for  any  lofty  sentiments.  When  the  casualties  shall  have 
reached  into  every  home  in  England,  Franco,  Germany:  when 
the  cities  shall  hav^  bf^en  bombed  and  the  ships  sunk;  when 
every  decent  sentiment  'n  Europe  shall  have  been  lost  in  the 
struggle  with  fire  and  hunger  and  hatred — then  peace  will  be 
made:  and  it  will  be  a  peace  of  revenge  and  hate,  of  economic 
prostration,  and  fear  to  the  point  of  insanity. 
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It  would  be  criminal  carelessness  to  pay  no  attention  to 
these  realties  of  the  European  situation.  It  is  not  statesman- 
ship to  let  our  emotions  rush  us  to  the  conclusion  that  because 
Hitler  and  his  regime  are — and  I  say  it  frankly — evil,  there  is 
nothing  for  us  to  do  but  assist  in  annihilating  them  with 
bonib.s  and  artillery.  Bombs  and  artillery  will  not  remove  the 
fundamental  economic  and  social  causes  which  produced 
Hitlerism. 

This  war  is  also  a  struggle  for  empire,  comparable  in 
every  way  to  the  long  imperial  wars  by  which  England  ousted 
FYance  from  world  em.pire,  and,  before  that,  France  ousted 
Spain.  These  titanic  struggles  are  not  settled  in  a  few  yeairs, 
and  not  even  by  apparent  victory  in  one  war.  They  are  con- 
ducted not  only  through  war  but  also  through  peace;  and 
th.ere  is  no  man  on  earth  today  so  wise  that  he  can  know 
infallibly  each  turn  to  take  in  the  maze  ahead,  much  less 
know  them  all  in  advance. 

In  the  midst  of  the  revolutionary  forces  unfolding  before 
us,  it  would  be  suicidal  for  us  to  dissipate  our  manpower,  our 
re.sources.  our  democracy,  in  a  struggle  in  Europe.  Flather  we 
must  pre.serve  our  own  institutions  which  at  this  time  is  a 
tremendous  task  in  itself. 

Not  for  one  minute  can  we  afford  to  lose  sight  of  our  Amer- 
ican interest,  our  own  national  welfare.  We  may  be  sure 
that  if  we  are  not  going  to  be  jealous  of  our  own  national 
intere.st,  that  Interest  is  not  going  to  be  served  from  London, 
Berlin.  Paris,  or  Moscow. 

Our  national  interest  dictates  that  v;e  stay  out — all  the  way 
out — of  the  European  mess,  her  own  mess;  a  mess  of  her  own 
making;  that  we  decline  to  repeat  that  folly  of  another  day; 
that  we  build  our  own  strength,  fortify  our  owti  democracy, 
and  make  ourselves  ready  really  to  help  Europe  when,  perhaps 
crushed  and  bleeding,  she  will  need  a  friendly  and  impartial 
and  strong  hand,  not  of  war  but  of  peace,  from  the  United 
States. 

RECESS  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  5  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomon-ow,  Saturday. 
October  14.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian.  ' 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  13,  1939  : 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer:  | 

Thou  Lover  and  Saviour  of  men,  to  Thee  we  lift  our  hearts 
In  prayer  and  adoration.  As  Thou  knowest  us  altogether, 
we  pray  that  if  faith  overcometh  the  world  and  is  the  vic- 
tor, endue  us  with  that  faith;  if  it  is  better  to  minister 
than  to  be  ministered  unto,  give  us  the  will  to  do  it;  if  love 
is  better  than  hate  and  will  help  us  to  bear  all  things  and 
endure  all  things,  O  give  us  that  love.  Merciful  Father, 
comfort  the  sick;  smooth  every  pillow  of  pain  and  quiet 
these  who  long  for  the  morning.  Bless  Thy  servants  who 
sit  in  these  places  of  responsibility  and  opportunity  and  all 
those  who  labor  in  quiet  ways  in  the  daily  rounds  of  un- 
eventful duty.    In  the  name  of  our  Redeemer.    Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read 
and  approved.  I 

ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  THOMAS  BRACKETT 

REED 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Oliver  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  foreign  news  releases  are 
constantly  reminding  and  bringing  vivid  evidence  to  our 
attention  in  this  peace-loving  and  liberty -dedicated  Nation 
of   ours   that   legislative  and  parliamentary   processes   and 


principles  of  government  are  fighting  desperately  for  exist- 
ence with  their  backs  to  the  wall  all  over  the  world.  The 
Members  of  this  great  deliberative  body  are  fully  cognizant 
of  the  vital  crisis  which  is  presented  to  us  in  this  develop- 
ment which  may  well  mark  the  most  retrogressive  period 
of  the  world's  history. 

Therefore,  it  is  particularly  appropriate  at  this  time  that 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  House  be  called  to  the 
date,  October  18,  which  falls  on  Wednesday  next.  This 
date  marks  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  who  was  a  Member  of  this  body  for 
22  years  and  who  was  Speaker  of  the  House  for  6  years. 
Thomas  Brackett  Reed  was  recognized  as  the  outstanding 
parliamentarian  of  the  entire  world  of  his  time,  and  his 
m.emory  will  ever  be  renowned  for  the  constructive  work 
and  for  the  important  changes  which  he  innovated  in  the 
parliamentary  and  procedural  routine  of  this  great  legisla- 
tive body. 

It  so  happens  that  I  personally  shall  not  be  able  to  be 
present  on  October  18,  because  it  is  necessary  for  me  to 
arrange  the  proper  observances  for  a  ceremony  in  his 
memory  in  Portland,  Maine,  the  city  of  his  birth.  At  the 
appropriate  time  I  shall  provide  for  the  introduction  of  a 
resolution  for  the  supplying  of  a  permanent  memorial 
whereby  the  present  generation  and  posterity  as  well  may 
be  constantly  reminded  of  the  life  and  public  services  of 
this  great  patriot.  However,  I  should  be  most  remiss  in  my 
duty  if  at  this  time  I  did  not  arrange  for  time  for  suitable 
references  on  the  floor  of  this  House  which  Members  may 
care  to  make  on  Wednesday.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  such  time  as  may  be  required  may 
be  set  aside  on  Wednesday,  October  18,  for  addresses  In 
m^emory  of  the  works  and  the  life  of  that  great  statesman 
and  American,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Oliver] 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday  next,  after  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  and  disposition  of  other  official  mat- 
ters on  the  Speaker's  table,  such  time  as  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  set  aside  for  memorial  services  in  commemoration  of 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed,  late  a  Speaker  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representa- 
tives. Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

permission   to  address   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Thursday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  disposition  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  I 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

"The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce]? 

There  was  no  objection.  | 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  BURDICK  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend 
his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

permission  to  address   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Tliursday  next,  after  the  disposition  of  business  on  the 
Speaker's  table  and  at  the  conclusion  of  previous  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johns] 
may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  45  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  MapesJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Does  the  Chair  expect  that  Con- 
gress will  be  in  session  on  next  Tuesday? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  refer  that  matter  to  the 
acting  majority  leader  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr. 
ThomasonI. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  ReedI,  I  may  say  that  I  am  quite 
sure  it  would  be  satisfactory  on  this  side  to  adjourn  from 
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Monday  to  Thursday.     I  suggest  the  gentleman  inqiiire  of 
the  ce-tlfinan  from  Michipan  !Mr.  MapesI.  ' 

The  SPEAKER.     There  are  some  special  orders  for  Wed-   j 
nc^day  n«xt. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  am  asking  for  information 
in  order  to  accommodate  ny.self. 

Mr.    THOMASON.     I    understand    from     the    Speakers 
remark  just  made  that  there  is  a  special  order  for  Tuesday   j 
or  Wednesday. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  dir.position  of  other 
business  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  I  may  be  permuted  to  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes  on  Tuesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  calls  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  there  is  one  special  order  pending. 

Mr    REED  of  New  York.     Following  that  speaker. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  be  willing  to  yield 
tr   thr   (gentleman   from  New  York    !Mr.   RtED  1    and  follow 

him 

The  SPEAKER.  That  matter  can  be  airangcd  nn  Tues- 
day betv.-een  the  two  gentlemen  as  to  the  priority  of  speaking. 
I"?  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ReedI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOTTRNMENT   OVE^ 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  Uie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomaso.nJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PB«lfI3SIOW   TO   ADDRESS  THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unnnimous  con.scnt  that 
on  Monday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the 
dispwiaon  of  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk  and  at  the 
concluston  of  previous  special  orders,  I  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  HookI? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  after  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook!  con- 
cludes on  MorKlay  next,  I  may  have  10  minutes  to  address 

the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  HormAH]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that,  after  the  other  special  oiders  have  been  disposed  of 
today.  I  may  address  the  House  for  20  minutes  on  the  subject 
of  sugar. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  CrawtordI? 

There  was  no  obj  -cuon. 

EXTEWSION    or   REM.MIKS 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  statement  of  fact  on  the  effect  of  section  2  'a)  of  the 
propo.sed  neutrality  law  on  Pacific  Coast  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  nbjt-ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon   IMr    Angell]? 

Ther'^  was  no  ob.'ertion. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Ohio  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimcu?  c-u- 
sent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Rccord  and  include 
tht  rein  an  aiticle  app^^aring  in  this  month's  Readf'rs'  Dgf^t. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

Tlii-re  was  no  ob;ection. 

Mr  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  one  of  m>'  own  highway  speeches. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
fentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  conspr.t 
to  extend  my  ov^-n  remarks  in  the  Record  and  Include  therein 
a  radio  address  delivered  by  m.e. 

Th"  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlt  man  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PEKMISSTON   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  TIIORKEL^ON  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders  for  today 
hrretofnre  entered  I  may  be  penrutted  to  address  the  House 
for  30  m!nut»'5. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Reser\nng  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speakt'r.  is  that  today? 

The  SPEAKER.  Today.  Is  there  obj»Ttion  to  the  request 
of  th''  gentl-'nnan  from  Montana? 

Mr.  HOFFM.'VN  No.  I  ask  that  the  timt-  be  m9de  35 
minutes  :n  tt-nri  ■'if  30.  Mr.  Sp"aki/r. 

The  SPEAECER.  Is  it  agreeabl-^  to  the  gentleman  fmin 
Montana  that  the  request  be  so  modified? 

Mr    HOFFMAN.     Mr    Six-aker.  I  withdraw  my  r.  quest 

Mr.  THOMASON  R.  .servmg  the  right  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rr.ay  I  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Monianti  :f 
during  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  will  yield  for  (luestinn^.* 

Mr  THORKKLSON,  I  have  always  followed  that  prartiee. 
and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  do  so 

Mr.  7TIOMASON  The  gentleman  does  exi^eet  to  yield, 
then,  dunns  the  course  of  his  remarks  today? 

Mr,  THORKELSON      I  do. 

The  SPE.-VKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemiwi  from  Montana? 

Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  pre\inus  special  ord^^r  nf  the 
Hou.se,  th>'  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Woodruff  I  is 
rotO!;niz<:d  for  20  minutes. 

jl   I'  LET  US  KFEP  OUT  OF  V.  AR 

Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Mieh.ran.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  has  a 
way  of  repeating  itself  The  human  family  over  and  over 
and  over  attain  repeat.-,  tlie  mistakes  of  yesterday  and  sufTi-rs 
the  same  punishments  and  remorse  of  those  who  made  tho^e 
mistakes  in  the  pa.'^t. 

I  venture  the  statement  here  today  that  no  Intellieer.t  citi- 
zen can  read  the  history  of  the  developments  th:it  Ud  us 
into  the  World  War  in  1917  and  not  be  shocked  to  the  dtp'hs 
of  his  being  by  the  exact  similarity  of  arguments  and  ih' 
exact  parallel  of  developments  during  the  years  1914  to  1917 
a:id  tho.se  of  the  present  time,  even  to  the  difQculties  in 
Mexico. 

In  discus-sing  here  today  the  question  of  keeping  the  United 
Stales  out  of  war.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
disciLssin;.?  It  frvjin  the  standpoint  of  any  legislation  which 
may  be  pending  in  the  United  States  Senate.  I  want  to  take 
a  broader,  more  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  question, 
because  in  the  finality  we  must  face  this  fact,  that  if  there  i.-j 
a  will  on  th.e  part  of  the  executive  department  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  take  us  into  war,  that  fateful  step  may  be  taken 
in  spite  of  all  the  Congress  can  do. 

Maik  you.  sir,  I  am  not  here  charging  that  the  will  and  the 
motive  to  take  us  inio  the  war  exist  in  any  pan  of  the  execu- 
tivi  depaximrnt  at  th-:S  time.  What  I  am  endeavoring  to  ray 
ii  that,  even  though  the  w.U  to  stay  out  of  war  be  just  as  sin- 
cere and  intense  on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  as  it  is  on  the  pan  of  the  legislative  branch,  the 
way  is  still  so  deceptive,  so  full  of  pitfalls  and  allurements, 
tha'  we  may  f1.-.d  ourselves  in  a  position  where  we  can  shp  over 
the  abyss  and  into  the  conflict  almo.st  without  being  conscious 
of  the  event*  tihat  prec  pitated  that  development. 

Mr.  Sjjeaker.  it  Is  generally  believed  in  this  country  today, 
ard  th.if  belief  Ls  being  nurtured  and  encouraged  by  public 
statements  by  presumably  re.^ponsible  individuals,  that  Ger- 
many dd  not  hesitate  to  sink  our  ships  before  we  entered  the 
World  War  and  while  we  were  still  at  peace.  The  implication 
is  ahvays  added,  of  course,  that  she  would  not  hesitate  to  do 
so  now  I  have  not  always  seen  eye  to  eye  with  Gen.  Hugh  S. 
Johnson,  but  he  rendered  this  country  a  real  service  when  he 
pointed  out  in  his  newspaper  column  recently  that  the  only 
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American  ship  sunk  by  the  Germans  with  a  loss  of  American 
lives  befor?  v.e  s-nertxi  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany 
was  the  Gtilfliaht.  BuL  as  General  Johnson  points  cut, 
the  GiJ-r.Qht  at  th.^  time  she  wr.s  sunk  was  traveling  with  a 
bellif^iuent  Briii.sh  convoy.  Because  cf  tl.is  fact  she  was  fair 
pny  under  evt  ry  concept  of  international  law. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago,  no  one  can  read  with  an  open 
mmd  the  history  of  the  developments  leadiiig  up  to  our  en- 
trance in  the  World  War  and  not  perceive  in  our  present 
course  a  siiock'.ng  similarity. 

As  the  Washington  Daily  News  pointed  out  recently  in  an 
cuK Glial,  the  developments  which  preceded  our  entry  into  the 
lj.st  war  were  roughly  as  follows: 

The  war  started  in  1914  and  at  that  time  the  question  of 
credits  to  foreign  belligerents  aro.'^e  exactly  as  it  exi.sts  today 
in  the  90-day  clause  in  the  legLslation  pending  before  the 
S:  nate.  It  is  all  well  enough  to  .say  that  the  90-day  credit 
i.s  the  usual  commercial  practice  in  international  trade,  bui.  it 
i.s  not  the  character  of  dealings  we  engage  in  with  belligerents 
at  the  start  that  seems  important  or  dangerous.  It  is  the 
chariiCier  of  the  dealings  which  evolve  step  by  step  and  day 
by  day  until  we  find  our:;.  Ives  enmeshed  with  our  money  and 
c  ur  men  in  a  world  conflict. 

THE    DEADLT    P.^RALLEL 

You  Will  recall  that  when  the  war  began  in  1914  President 
Wilson  proclaimed  neutrality,  The  French  sought  to  enlist 
the  aid  of  New  York  bankers  to  float  a  5100.000.000  loan  m 
the  United  States.  The  then  Secretary  of  Slate,  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  acting  for  President  Wilson,  announced  the 
doctrine  that  loans  to  b^'llmcrents  would  be  "inconsistent 
with  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality."  He  further  declared 
-nu.n.  y  is  the  worst  of  all  contraband,  because  it  commands 
evi  ry:!iing  el'^e."  In  that  statement  Secretary  of  State  Bryan 
laid  down  a  profound  truth  which  is  just  as  true  today  as  it 
was  the  day  it  was  uttered,  and  which  had  been  as  true  since 
wars  becan. 

Tin  Nvw  York  bankers  then  inquired  if  it  would  be  permis- 
sible to  make  arrangements  for  the  French  to  buy  American 
guod^  on  credit.  The  then  counselor  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment Robert  Lansing,  visited  the  White  House  and  suc- 
ceeded in  per.suading  the  President  that  although  -loans" 
might  be  dangerous,  "credits"  were  different. 

Prt  ide-'l  Wilson  made  his  fatal  mistake  at  this  point.  He 
assented  to  this  view.  The  Allies  "started  buying  goods  from 
us  By  September  1915  these  credits  had  operated  m  such  a 
wav  that  Mr.  Lansing,  who  by  then  had  become  Secretary  of 
Stale,  stni  President  Wilson  a  confidential  letter  explaining 
how  CI  edits  had  operated  that  current  year  to  give  us  an 
excess  of  exports  to  Europe  over  our  imports  from  Europe  of 
about  S2  500  000.000.  Secretary  Lansing  in  gentle,  diplomatic 
language  wrote  the  startling  news  to  Mr.  Wilson  that  our 
fcr.ign  dtbtors  did  not  have  the  gold  to  pay  their  debts. 

H  ■  pointed  out  that  if  payment  were  demanded  Europe 
would  be  thrown  into  a  "general  state  of  bankruptcy,"  and  he 
further  called  the  President's  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
America  "industrial  depression,  idle  capital,  and  idle  labor, 
numeroiL-  failures,  financial  demoralization,  and  general  un- 
rest and  suffering  among  the  laboring  classes"  would  result. 

It  was  then  that  Secretary  Lansing  advised  President  W^il- 
son  to  reverse  the  no-loan  policy.  "Our  financial  institu- 
tions "  he  argued,  "have  the  money  to  loan  and  wish  to  do  so." 
He  further  argued  that  we  must  maintain  the  credit  cf  the 
borrow inu  nations,  and  that  the  result  of  this  maintenance  of 
the  credit  of  foreign  belligerents  would  be  to  continue  our 
commerce  "at  its  present  volume  *  *  '  with  the  con- 
tequt  nt  employment  of  capital  and  labor  and  national  pros- 

P'Mltv." 

At  this  moment  there  rincs  out  from  my  memory  these 
words  spoken  by  Pre.ident  Roosevelt  before  the  Congress  on 
September  21  last  in  this  Chamber: 

From  a  purely  matt-nal  point  of  view,  what  Is  the  advantage  to 
U"  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  acroe^s  the  ocean  for  final 
prorcs.«;n.<r  tiiere  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
dt'lni,'  It  here? 

In  that  other  day.  Secretary  Lansing  said  to  President 
Wilson: 
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Can  wp  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the  tnie 
spirit  of  neutrality,  made  m  the  first  davs  of  tlie  war.  stand  In  the 
way  of  our  national  Interest,  which  fcet>ms  to  be  serlciusly  threat- 
ened? 

I  might   say  that   at   this  moment  the  administration  Is 

saying  to  this  Congress: 

Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  th« 
true  spirit  of  neutrahtv,  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of 
war  adcpied  in  1935.  4  years  before  the  beginning  cf  this  war. 
again  ccniirmed  in  19.17.  stand  in  the  way  of  our  national  Interest 
which  seoms  to  be  seriously  threatened? 

Mr.  Speaker,  welhave  here  an  exact  and  deadly  parallel  case 
of  reasoning  and  argument. 

In  his  day  Mr.  Lansing  had  his  way  with  the  President. 
Mr.  Wilson  agreed  that  from  a  purely  material  point  of 
view  and  to  continue  the  employment  of  capital  and  labor, 
it  would  be  well  to  reverse  the  no-loans  policy  and  main- 
tain the  credit  of  the  borrowing  belligerent  nations.  One 
month  later  the  first  $500,000,000  Anglo-Fi-ench  loan  was 
floated  by  a  syndicate  headed  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co. 

Now.  Mr,  Speaker,  what  was  the  next  step — the  next 
natural,  inevitable,  and  inescapable  development,  one  which 
will  be  repeated  under  like  circumstances  in  the  future?  It 
was  this: 

On  March  5.  1917,  our  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St. 
James,  Mr.  Page,  advised  the  State  Department  that  a 
world  financial  crisis  was  imminent.  He  said  the  Allied 
governments  had  to  have  immediately  more  money  than 
any  private  agciwy  in  the  United  SUtes  could  possibly  pro- 
vide, and  thit  unless  the  money  was  forthcoming  the  great 
volume  of  Allied  purchases  from  the  United  States  would 
"be  reduced  to  the  lowest  minimum"  and  "there  may  be  a 
world-wide  panic  for  an  indefinite  period."  It  seemed  then 
to  him  that  the  United  States  Government  itself  must  step 
in  and  make  tremendous  loans  to  the  Allies  to  keep  them 
going.  To  do  this.  Ambassador  Page  admitted,  would  be 
tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  Germany,  but 
he  added,  "Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in 
which  our  present  preeminent  trade  position  can  be  main- 
tained and  a  panic  averted." 

Again  we  hear  an  echo  in  this  Chamber,  "From  a  purely 
material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to  us  in  send- 
ing all  manner  of  ai'ticles  across  the  ocean  for  final  process- 
ing there  when  Tve  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
doing  it  here?"  , 

THE   BLACK   PAGl  OF   HISTORY  ' 

On  April  2.  1917,  le.ss  than  1  month  after  hearing  from 
Mr.  Page.  Pi-esident  Wilson  appeared  before  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  the  Congress  and  asked  that  the  Congress  declare 
war  against  Germany.  On  April  4  the  Senate  assented.  On 
April  6  the  Housie  assented  and  made  the  declaration  of  war 
effective.  We  then  began  to  pour  in  our  men  and  our  money. 
All  this  a  few  months  after  Mr.  Wilson  had  been  reelected  on 
the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaiker.  we  all  know  that  black  page  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  worlf  We  all  know  the  lying  propaganda  that 
emanated  in  a  f^lse  and  filthy  stream  from  both  sides  in  the 
conflict.  We  alljknow  the  unceasing  efforts  brought  about  to 
get  every  man  ^id  every  American  dollar  possible  into  the 
conflict.  We  kniDw.  too.  that  when  our  boys  had  poured  out 
their  blood  on  foreign  fields,  and  after  we  had  poured  billions 
of  our  money  into  the  war.  and  when,  finally,  it  was  ended, 
we  were  given  no  territory — we  neither  asked  for  nor  wanted 
it.  We  were  accorded  no  gratitude,  but  we  were  condemned 
because  we  did  not  get  into  the  war  sooner,  because  we  did 
not  send  more  men.  Our  repayment  for  the  money  loaned  to 
the  Allies  was  the  Lsneering  epithet,  "Uncle  Shylock." 

Those  debts  are  unpaid  today.    They  stand  repudiated. 

Now  Mr  Speaker,  when  we  went  into  the  last  war  our 
national  debt  as  of  June  30,  1916,  was  $1,225,145,000.  When 
we  declared  peace  with  Germany  our  national  debt.  June  30, 
1921,  was  $23,976,250,000.  If  we  by  some  awful  mischance 
get  into  this  present  war.  we  will  go  into  it  with  a  national 
debt  of  approximately  $45,000,000,000.  and  no  man  can  say 
what  our  national  debt  wUl  be  if  and  when  we  come  out  of 
that  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  debt  will  be  so  stupendous,  the 
interest  on  the  debt  so  great,  as  tc  constitute  an  intolerable 
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tax  biirdrn  on  our  ponplp  W.rh  th!5  in  mind,  lot  our  mt  rr.ory 
go  ba.  k  to  the  day  vhon  the  Pnsident  was  a  candidate  for 
the  hiKh  fifTire  ho  new  hold-  -Rhf-n  he  truly  .stated  'Taxes 
are  paid  in  the  sw<-af  of  the  man  uho  labors  "  Can  the  man 
who  labfirs  rcntlnue  to  exi-t  if  the  pn  ~rnt  trfniendous  tax 
burden  he  bears  is  doubled  or  triplrd  a.-  it  probably  will  be 
If  we  permit  ourseh-es  to  h>:  b«'t:ii;lt  d  in:o  another  war  which 
does  not  ronrern  us' 

Mr   Speak<r.  al!  Europe  v. ill,  in  all  probability,  within  the 
next  few  weeks,  a^Min  be  ablaze  with  war — the  most  horrible  j 
war  the  world  ha>  ^een 

Millxns  of  younp  nr-n  in  the  ranks  will  die.  Millions 
of  others  with  broken  bod.es  and  shattered  minds  wi'.l  re- 
main to  b  com'^  a  buid'-n  to  thrm.-i'hes  and  to  those  amonc: 
whom  th'^y  live.  We  know  from  what  has  already  happ'^n'M 
that  nfither  the  women  nor  th.^  children,  the  old  nor  the 
younc.  are  tc  b'    spared 

It  us  estim.ated  that  there  were  nearly  40  000  000  ca-^uakies 
as  thi'  r.'.-^ult  of  tho  last  World  War.  Murderin?  devices  had 
not  th(  n  btcn  perfected  to  their  present-day  efficiency.  H(/.v 
manv  more  than  40  000  000  are  to  die  or  to  be  wrerked  in 
mind  or  b-»dy  becau.-e  cf  the  present  war  madne.^s  which  ha.s 
seizi  d  upon  th*'  leadfis  of  central  Europe  no  (ne  can  tell. 
With  all  the  world  a  tinder  box.  we  Americans  should  let 
our  minds  review  th>'  hustory  of  the  past  quarter  century. 
Rivins  special  attention  to  our  experience  in  trying  to  'make 
the  w.orld  .safe  for  d'^mccracy  " 

Condition.s  and  propaganda  are  now  strangely  reminiscent 
of  thtise  other  da\s  Let  us  remember  that  th'>  present  war 
l.s  not  our  war  It  is  a  war  among  peoples  who  have  been 
warring'  upon  each  other  so  long  a.s  recorded  history  gives  ils 
information  t^f  them.  Regardless  of  v.hich  side  wins,  other 
wars  among  tha^e  nations  will  follow  as  surely  as  day  follows 
ni^ht.  Our  particip;uion  in  the  pre.sent  one  cannot  change 
this  We  now  know  from  our  experience  in  the  last  war 
that  the  battle  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  was 
instead  a  battle  to  satisfy  the  greed  of  nations,  a  battle  to 
assure  profits 

Let  U5  remen-,b«^r  the  VersaUlfS  conference  and  the  treaties 
growmc  out  of  that  conference 

L.'t  us  repirmb.r  th.it  many  nations  were  lepros^'ntid 
there   amrnc  th"rr.  this  Nation 

Let  us  remember  that  eveiv  nation  with  the  sole  exception 
of  tlv  l'nit''d  States  of  Am-rica  was  there  with  greedy  hands 
and  h'Mrt,  scrkin'^  and  s^'curin::  mdomnities  and  territory. 

Above  all.  let  iL^  remember  that  we  ap.d  we  alone  asked  for 
not  ono  C'-nt  of  indemnity,  not  on*-  foot  of  additional  terri- 
tory 

Let  us  remem.ber  that  we,  and  we  alone,  asked  only  that  the 
p«  ople.s  of  the  world  live  at  peace  with  one  anc  thcr. 

Let  iH  renu'inber  also  the  40.000  American  boys  killed  in 
action  in  that  wai:  let  us  net  for-et  the  14.000  -Aho  di' d  of 
wounds  received  m  action,  of  the  192.000  wounded,  tr  the 
76  000  who  died  of  disease,  accident,  or  other  tati>es 

Let  us  remember  the  moro  than  100.000  vete'-an<  who  have 
dud  since  the  war,  many  of  them  the  victims  of  thcr  strvice. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  nearly  350.000  World  War  vet- 
erans who  today.  becaiLse  of  disabilities  a'-i.-mg  from  their 
st-rvice,  are  receuing  ciimpensation  from  a  grateful  Govern- 
nit  nt 

L't  iLs  remember  the  41.000  000,000  of  America's  hard- 
earned  dollars  that  were  poured  into  that  war  to  bring  peace 
and  security  to  the  peoples  cf  the  world. 

Let  U'^  never  forget  the  utter  futility  of  all  our  expenditures 
aiid  .-.icrifices. 

Le'  us  not  forget  that  our  present  unemployment,  our 
r'^duce.,!  standard  of  living,  the  high  taxes  we  now  pay.  and 
must  ;n  the  future  pay.  are  largely  the  re-ult  of  our  mistaken 
attempt  of  20  years  ago  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy. 

Lex  us  remember  that  if  we  indulee  in  another  adventure 
into  Old  World  intrigues  and  wars  the  price  we  will  pay  for 
that  insanity  will  m.ike  the  price  we  have  paid,  are  now  pay- 
ing, and  must  m  the  future  pay  for  tiie  last  one  seem  modest, 
indeed 


L<^t  us  under'-tanri  once  and  for  all  that  we  can  stay  out 
of  the  pre-ent  European  war  if  we  have  the  will  to  do  so.  Let 
u.==  not  be  misled  by  the  propaganda  that  will  flood  the  coun- 
try in  the  m.-'nths  to  come  Let  us  just  remember  that  wp 
cannot  correct  the  evils,  the  selfishness  of  individuals  and 
of  other  nations,  try  as  we  will. 

We  can.  however,  preserve  the  p'-ace  of  this  country.  That 
Is  our  big  job.  We  can  accomplish  this  if  we  keep  our  heads 
and  rem.ember  the  priceless  teachings  of  history 

I  ISSmS    OF    }l>7     ».NP    DFfTH 

Mr  Speaker,  the  issues  here  are  the  is.^ues  of  life  and  d'^ath 
for  millioas  of  cur  men  and  women.  The  i.s.<~ues  here  are  the 
issues  of  the  continuity  or  the  utter  ruin  of  cur  gn  at  Amer- 
ican experiment  of  a  constitutional  republic.  The  issues  here 
are  the  i.s.sues  cf  our  entire  economy.  They  are  the  Lssues  of 
chaos  and  sufTering.  and  a  return  to  the  law  of  the  ju:mle, 
and  the  utter  destruction  of  civilization  a.s  we  now  know  it. 

These  are  the  issues,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  confront  us.  and 
I  say  to  ycu  this  is  no  f^me  for  a  veneer  of  p<,liteness.  It  is 
no  time  for  soft  words  and  pl'.asmg  sentences.  It  is  no  time 
to  close  our  eye.s  to  realities.  The  time  is  h"re  for  the  people 
of  this  Nation  to  look  these  stark,  horrifying  facts  in  the 
face  and  determine  how  best  we  can  stay  aloof  from  the  con- 
flicts of  continental  Euroix*.  and  of  the  Far  Ea.-t.  and  main- 
tain otir  own  Nation  m  civilization  in  some  semblance  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  refer  to  my  own  personal 
history  in  this  matter  any  more  than  to  say  that  I  volunteered 
to  serve  this  Nation  in  two  wars.  By  rea.son  of  that  fact  I 
think  I  may  say  that  I  cannot  be  justly  accused  of  being  a 
peace-at-any-price  advocate,  but  I  say  to  you  that  not  only 
is  peace  the  wisest  course,  but  it  is  the  cheapest  course,  and 
whatever  m.aterial  price  m  dollars  and  cents  we  pay  in  trade 
for  staying  out  of  this  war  will  be  a  far  cheap>er  price  than  we 
will  have  to  pay  for  petting  into  it — and  that  to  say  nothing 
of  the  cost  m  human  lives,  human  suffering,  wrecked  bodies 
and  minds,  widowed  mothec*.  and  orphaned  children. 

It  is  time  for  plain  talk.  By  that  I  do  not  mean  acrimoni- 
ous debate,  partisan  disputations,  or  personal  abuse.  I  con- 
cede that  men  may  honestly  differ  in  their  views  as  to  how 
best  we  may  s'ay  ou*  of  war.  but  I  do  not  concede  that  tiiere 
is  any  valid  argument  as  to  why  we  should  get  into  this  war, 
or  any  foreign  war. 

Let  us  not  delude  cur-^^elvcs.  You  know  and  I  know  tliat  if 
this  war  continues  the  pressure  that  will  be  brout;ht  ti)  bear 
upon  us  tc  get  into  it  will  be  intense  beyond  com  option.  All 
sorts  of  incidents,  so-called,  such  as  the  sinking  of  seme  of 
our  ships  or  th(>  destruction  of  property  of  nationals,  will  be 
perpetrated,  either  by  those  who  wisli  to  blame  .-ueh  things 
on  the  enemy  and  land  us  in  on  their  side  or  by  the  nanonals 
and  soldiers  cf  those  countries  which  hate  us. 

j  TOU    .^Nn    I    KNOW 

You  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  will  be  pressure 
applied  to  this  country  to  grant  credits  to  foreign  countries. 
You  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  tho.-^e  credits  are  granted 
th.  y  Will  never  be  repaid  to  iLs  any  more  than  tlie  now  de- 
faulted war  debts  of  the  last  war  have  been  jniid. 

You  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  we  get  our  money 
in  in  the  form  of  leans  and  credits,  then  will  come  again  the 
plea,  the  cry  of  desperation,  as  it  came  in  1917.  that  our 
creditors  are  bankrupt,  and  that  if  we  ever  expect  to  get  our 
money  back  we  must  send  our  men  in. 

You  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  that  ruse  does  not 

'  work  tlvre  will  come  again,  as  in  1917.  the  erv  that  Entiland 
and  France  are  b  ing  b'-aten  to  their  knees,  and  that  a.s  .^in;:i 
as  t!u\\'  are  cor.qU'Ted  the  Huns  will  be  ravaiun^  the  sliores  of 

:   America. 

I  You  and  I  know.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  put  our  men  and 
money  into  this  ccnfhc\  it  civilization  siuvivcs  at  all,  we  will 
get  out  of  the  war  precisely  wliat  we  got  out  of  the  last  one — 
nothing  but  abuse,  hatred,  ingratitude,  and  repudiation  of 
what  they  owe  us. 

If  It  were  possible  for  the  Uni'ed  States  to  pet  into  this  war 
and  actually  fight  a  war  to  end  all  wars,  or  actually  fight  a 

'  war  to  make  the  world  safe  fcr  democracy,  and  if  those  endi 


could  be  accomplished  thereby,  we  mieht  then  consider  en- 
tering the  conflict  in  spite  of  its  enormous  cost  in  blood  and 
treasure.  But.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  rise  in  his  place  and  show  any  evidence  whatever 
that  will  prove,  or  even  indicate,  that  our  going  Into  this 
war  will  have  any  effect  in  making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy or  even  with  putting  an  end  to  the  thousands  of  years 
of  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  peoples  of  continental  Europe. 

Anyone  who  will  study  fairly  and  open-mindedly  the  distri- 
bution of  minorities  in  the  countries  of  Europe  will  be  con- 
vinced o!  that  which  the  foreign  diplomats  have  always  known 
and  now  know,  namely,  that  Europe  has  problems  which 
have  never  arisen  in  America,  which  never  will  arise  in 
America,  and  which  we  cannot  even  understand,  because  they 
are  so  entirely  remote  from  our  geographical,  our  social,  our 
reli'^ious,  our  political,  and  cur  economic  concepts  and  condi- 
tions in  the  United  States  of  America. 

Of  course,  nobody  at  this  particular  moment  will  admit  they 
want  us  to  get  into  this  war.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss  this 
pha.se  of  the  question  today,  but  I  leave  to  your  own  common 
sf  nse  and  judgment  as  to  whether  or  not  there  are  elements — 
and  not  inconsiderable  elements — who  do  want  us  to  get  into 
this  war  for  a  variety  of  reasons. 

Already  we  are  beginning  to  hear  the  complaint  that  if  we 
keep  American  ships  out  of  the  danger  zones  that  more  than 
a  half  of  our  tonnage  must  be  tied  up  at  the  docks.        j 

THE    COST    or    WAR 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  you  that  it  is  not  only  stupid,  but  it 
is  criminal  to  attempt  to  measure  our  possible  economic  par- 
ticipation in  this  war  in  terms  of  profits.  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  war  profits  for  any  country  or  for  the  nationals  of 
any  country.  What  war  and  the  destruction  of  war  do  not 
take  while  the  war  is  going  on.  necessary  taxation  after  the 
war  will  consume.  For  every  dollar  anybody  can  make  out 
of  the  war  the  tax  gatherer  will  in  the  future  take  a  hundred 
or  more. 

let  me  quote  you  a  few  figures  from  the  last  war. 

The  estimated  money  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United 
States  Government  to  June  30,  1934,  was  more  than  forty- 
one  and  one-half  billions  of  dollars,  as  shown  by  the  Annual 
Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1934,  Of  course,  the  cost  of  the  last  war  is 
not  ended  by  any  manner  or  means  and  will  not  be  ended 
until  the  last  individual  two-  or  three-score  years  hence  ceases 
to  draw  a  pension. 

Not  only  did  the  war  cost  us  that  much  in  dollars  for  actual 
outlay,  but  the  World  War  was  responsible  for  the  depres- 
sion, which  has  cost  the  people  of  this  country  far  more 
than  the  actual  cost  during  the  conflict. 

Think  of  this.  Mr.  Speaker:  More  than  5,000.000  men  and 
women  died  in  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 
Including  the  fatalities  among  the  Central  Powers,  more  than 
8.500.000  human  beings  were  butchered  to  death.  Almost 
13.000,000  men  and  women  were  wounded  on  the  Allied  side 
during  the  war,  and,  with  those  of  the  Central  Powers,  a 
total  of  more  than  21,000,000  human  beings  had  their  bodies 
blasted  or  their  minds  wrecked,  or  both,  for  the  rest  of  their 
lives.  The  total  casualties  of  the  last  war,  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
of  June  1928,  were  nearly-  37.500,000  people,  and  nobody 
knows  how  many  more  would  be  disclosed  if  a  toll  had  been 
taken  of  the  civilian  population  and  those  who  died  through 
fear  and  grief  were  charged  up  to  that  war.  Sherman  said, 
"War  Is  hell."  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  war  is  a  double  concen- 
trated essence  of  hell,  and  we  want  none  of  it.  j 

WE    MTJST    BE    ON    CUB    GUARD 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  in  this  Nation  that  the  blaring  of 
bands  and  the  waving  of  flags  and  the  lofty  platitudes  of  the 
orators  and  the  emotionalism  aroused  by  cunning  propaganda 
do  not  blind  us  to  that  awful  toll  of  nearly  40.000,000 
casualties.  The  human  costs  and  the  more  than  forty-one- 
and  one-half  billion-doUar  costs  to  our  Nation  alone,  out  of 
which  this  country  got  nothing  but  misery,  agony,  disillusion- 
ment, hatreds,  and  now  another  war. 

I  want  for  a  moment,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  consider  the  favorite 
theme  sung  of  the  pro-war  propagandists.    They  keep  telling 


us  over  and  over  and  over  again  that  unless  we  go  to  the 
assistance  of  the  British  Empire  and  Prance  and  her  colonial 
possessions  in  this  war  that  Germany  will  beat  the  Allies  to 
their  knees,  require  them  to  turn  over  their  naval  and  air 
fleets,  and  man  and  gun  power,  and  that  immediately  after 
those  victories  the  Germans  will  be  shelling  the  cities  on  our 
shores  and  will  be  at  work  reducing  us  to  a  state  of  vassalaee. 
Poppycock!  I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this 
body  who  believes  any  such  poppycock  as  that.  Why.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  a  finish  fight  between  the  British  Empire  and 
France  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany,  Russia,  and  even  Italy 
on  the  other,  the  final  result  probably  will  be  stalemate  with 
all  the  belligerents  bled  so  white  of  manpower  and  money 
power,  and  with  their  peoples  so  utterly  bereft  of  morale,  that 
all  cf  them  com.bined  could  not.  as  Lincoln  once  said.  "Take  a 
drink  from  the  Ohio  River  or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Ridge 
in  a  trial  of  a  thousand  years." 

If  we  intend  to  help  a  bewildered  and  dazed  world  back  onto 
the  highway  of  sanity,  peace,  good  will,  and  prosperity,  the 
only  way  in  which  we  can  do  it  is  to  stay  out  of  this  war,  be 
prepared  in  kindliness  and  brotherly  love  to  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  the  war-torn  nations,  and,  above  all,  make  democ- 
racy work  so  well  in  this  Nation  that  those  peoples  cursed  by 
the  rule  of  dictators  will  want  our  kind  of  democracy  too. 

WHAT    IS    WAR? 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  to  you  that  when  we 
talk  of  going  to  war  we  are  talking  about  sending  the  flower 
of  our  manhood  and  womanhood  into  foreign  fields  and 
trenches,  into  the  heU  of  mud  and  slime,  and  the  stench  of 
death  and  decomposing  mangled  bodies  hanging  on  barbed 
wire  while  vermin  feast  upon  the  bodies  of  the  living  and 
trench  rats  feast  upon  the  bodies  of  the  dead.  That  is  what 
we  mean,  I  say,  when  we  talk  of  war.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flags  are  beautiful  as  they  wave  in  the  breeze  while  thousands 
of  uniformed  young  Americans  with  the  rhythm  of  marching 
feet  pass  in  review.  The  music  of  the  martial  band  is  inspir- 
ing and  beautiful,  the  call  of  the  massed  bugles  is  beautiful  in 
the  autumn  air,  the  cheers  and  the  tears  are  all  romantic,  but, 
sir,  war  is  not  blaring  bands,  it  is  not  waving  flags,  it  is  not 
clean,  bright-faced  uniformed  boys  marching  rhythmically  In 
parade. 

War.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  utter  fatigue  of  sleepless  nights; 
it  is  the  utter  misery  of  cold  and  wet  and  muddy  trenches; 
it  is  the  gnawing  hunger  that  goes  for  days  unfed;  it  Is 
the  miasmatic  stench  rising  from  the  mud  and  mangled 
bodies  of  man  and  beast  in  the  no-man's  land  of  the  battle- 
fields. It  is  orphaned  children.  It  is  widowed  mothers.  It  is 
bereft  parents.  It  is  men  gone  insane  with  hatred,  fear,  and 
suffering  while  God's  sunlight  is  blotted  out  from  the  battle- 
fields by  the  smoke  of  belching  cannon  and  bursting  bombs. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  war;  and  again  I  say  we  want  none 
of  it.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  Crawford]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

STTGAR 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  shall  have  to  say 
in  the  next  few  minutes  will  probably  not  be  of  interest  to 
anyone  of  you  here  except  those  who  represent  sugar-beet- 
growing  areas  and  who  believe  In  diversification  of  the  beet- 
sugar  culture  as  it  is  woven  into  the  farm  operations  cf  this 
country. 

My  remains  have  to  do  with  a  piece  of  Government  propa- 
ganda which  was  released  in  the  form  of  a  Consumer's  Guide 
bulletin  under  date  of  June  1939,  page  11,  in  an  article  en- 
titled "A  Quiz  on  Ice  Cream."  The  particular  language  to 
which  I  refer  is  this: 

The  Federal  Oovernment's  buying  speclflcatlons  require  that  Ice 
cream  contain  at  lea.?t  12  percent  buttcrfat,  at  least  16  percent  of 
sucrose  (cane  sugar),  and  not  more  than  one-half  of  1  percent 
high-grade  gelaUn. 

The  insistence  on  cane  sugar  Is  aimed  at  the  possible  subetltu- 
tion  cf  ether  kinds  of  sugar  for  cane.  The  other  varieties  are  less 
sweet  than  sucrose,  and  therefore  must  be  used  In  larger  amounts. 
Ice  cream  made  from  these  other  erugars  must  be  kept  at  lower 
temperatxires. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  now  before  us  shows  how  highly 
d«'strurtivp  a  Government  propaganda  agency  can  be  to  our 
mdiMdual  free  enterprise,  upon  which  the  Guvernment  de- 
p»'nds  fur  its  rev^-nues  to  carry  on  the  activities  of  govern- 
ment Itself.  In  this  case  the  bureau  in  question  is  acting  as 
a  consumers'  counsel,  telling  the  consumer  what  to  do.  It 
Issues  H  cold-blooded  state  ment  which  in  no  way  squares  with 
ih<^  tacts,  and  the  .{Tect  c  f  the  statement  de>troys  the  pro- 
duvtive  mterc-^t  of  oi-.e  group  in  favor  of  another  croup  which 
n.ay  or  m.ay  n(  t  have  closer  contact  w.th  agency  of  propa- 
ganda. If  cfun.-ei  is  to  be  given,  thtn  that  couiist-l  must 
^Uik  to  the  facus  and  at  no  tiriie  be  controlled  by  a  given 
branch  of  mdu.try  and  thus  give  service  to  cne  group  and 
at  the  .same  time  destroy  another  group. 

This  agency,  functioning  ;us  a  branch  rf  Government,  had 
access  to  all  of  the  fuct^.  There  was  no  reason  for  acting  in  j 
the  realm  of  doubt.  The  experts  could  be  reached  by  tele-  I 
phone  or  by  pers(.'nal  contact;  and,  as  a  ma'ter  of  fact,  I 
have  been  informed  :hat  seme  of  the  experts  actually  reviewed 
the  language  before  the  release  was  made.  If  this  be  true, 
It  only  emphasi/es  the  importance  of  what  I  have  said. 

I  defy  the  Con.>umers'  Counsel,  or  any  of  the  others  on  his 
jtafT.  which  intermingles  New  Deal  propaganda  with  data  in 
artirle>  bearing  titles  bound  to  attract  ceneral  public  interest, 
to  ^how  me  anything  in  the  Federal  Government's  buying 
.s;jecifications  which  refjuire  cane  sugar  in  the  manufacture 
of  ire  cream  or  to  show  m.e  where  the  word  "  cane"  appears 
m  the  'specifications. 

I  hold  htre  in  my  hand  the  Federal  Government's  buying 
specifications,  more  correctly  identified  as  EE-I-116a.  being 
the  Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog  on  Federal  specifications 
fur  ;ce  cream,  sherberts.  and  ices. 

The  catalog,  which  is  current,  and  which  I  obtained  from 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  today,  was  issued 
on  April  20.  1939.  and  the  article  did  not  apiK^ar  until  June 
1939.  If  the  Consumers'  Guide  wanted  to  present  the  facts. 
\shy  did  not  they  get  a  copy  of  the  specifications;  or,  if  they 
did  possess  a  copy,  why  did  not  they  print  the  tru'h? 

Ice  cream  specifications  are  given  in  paragraph  E  entitled 
"Detailed  Requirements."  It  states  this,  which  docs  not  con- 
form to  the  statements  I  have  just  read  from  the  Consumer's 
Guide: 

Ice  cream  shall  b«»  the  pure,  clean  frczfn  product  made  from  «:w^pt 
Cfi-am.  miUc  .r  milk  pruduct.s  .sUi,Mr  and  h.irml.s.-.  fl.iv  irir.g  w;th 
cr  without  rertlfted  tiKid  color,  with  or  without  KPl.itm  ai.d  or  <  ther 
edible  stabilizers,  and  with  or  without  rgRs  Flavors  may  ini^ltido 
v.Mn'lla.  chiHTolate  or  c<x?oa.  caramel,  alm.md.  colTee.  mint,  ii'.aple, 
butter^cntth  or  other  approved  fiavor-^;  fru;t>  may  includi'  -traw- 
berrtes.  pineapple-^  peaches.  ch-rr!es.  bananas,  fles.  ra;;pbern'\s.  or 
rthtT  npproved  fruits;  nut.«<  may  inrlude  w"alnut.-».  almond.s,  Albert.-;. 
chestnuts,  p.stachio.  or  other  approved  nut.-^;  and  confectuin.s  may 
n.fludf  mac.iroons.  sponge  cake,  marshmail  iws.  r.oidy.  etc;  as 
m.av  b«>  callr'd  for  In  tho  invitation  for  h-As  The  ttavor  >  f  th> 
fl!-.lhed  pr  duc'-i  «hall  be  plea.^m'^  «nd  rharacteri-ti'^  of  the  tl.ivor 
hjecfleii  in  the  mvitatii  n  lor  bids  The  ft:;i.shed  pr.duct  hhali  con- 
tttin  not  loss  than   14  percent  by  weight  of  .-ugar— 

And  -SO  on.  Compare  these  notes  when  you  have  access  to 
the  Record  and  see  the  absolutely  erroneous  information  and 
the  misrepresentation  of  fact  which  us  contained  m  the  Con- 
sumer's Guide.  This  bulletin  is  i.ssued.  by  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration  and  paid  for  by  the  taxpayers  of 
the  United  States,  including  those  who  farm  in  the  sugar-beet 
growing  areas  of  the  Northwest  and  the  Central  West. 

Going  on  to  seme  of  these  other  specifications,  I  now  lefer 
to  Federal  Standard  Stock  Catalog  Z-P-631  of  March  31.  1931. 
giving  detailed  requirements  with  reference  to  preserves,  irtiit, 
which,  according  to  this  catalog,  'shall  be  made  from  not  less 
than  45  percent  fruit,  and  not  more  than  55  percent  sugar 
*  sue  rose) ." 

Nothing  IS  .said  about  cane  sugar. 

Catalog   Z-P-191   of   May   26.   1931,   dealing   with   canned 

peaches,  states: 

Cans  shall  be  well  f\Ued  with  fnitt.  which  shall  be  packed  in  clear 
sugar  (i.ucrose)  sirup  t.-tmg  not  U-iS  than  24  Bru  at  time  ui  cut- 
out at  a  temperature  of  60    P. 

Nothing  is  said  about  cane  sugar. 

Catalog  JJJ-S-T91  of  March  31,  1931,  dealing  with  soigar. 
beet  or  cane,  for  use  by  the  Array,  Navy,  and  other  Govern- 


ment departments,  under  the  heading  "Material  and  Work- 
manship." states: 

Shall  be  a  pure  pr^  durt  rbtainrd  only  from  stii^nrcane  or  pvpnr 
beets  and  m.io.ufacturt  d  under  nn  dern  sanitary  cunditions.  Sliall 
be  free  from  any  d  ■leterious  matt  rial  cr  contamination  from  any 
source . 

The  Government  standards  call  for  sugar,  beet  or  cane. 
Tliere  is  no  discrimination  between  the  two  commoditits. 

Standard  Stock  Catalog  Z-J-191.  of  Mauh  31.  1931.  cover- 
ing jellies,  fruit,  states  this,  and  these  are  specifications  of  the 
purchasing  departments  of  the  Gcvernmrnt:  , 

TYPE.     V.'kRIETir.S.     .AND     GRAPE 

Jellv  shall  be  of  the  type  prepared  from  fruit  Juice  (or,  where 
applicable,  strained  water  extract)  and  susar  (sucrose).  In  ap- 
pro.ximately  equal  proportions  of  such  fruit  Juice  (or  stritiiied 
Water  extract,   when  applicable)    and  sugar    (sucrose). 

Nothing  is  said  about  cane  .^ugar  as  against  beet  sugar. 

The  War  Department  does  not  differentiate  between  cane 
and  beet  sugar  when  it  purchases  sugar  for  the  use  of  the 
Army.  It  merely  advertises  for  sugar.  The  same  is  true  in 
the  Navy  Depaitment.  Their  specifications  can  be,  and  are, 
met  by  both  beet  and  cane  sugar. 

I  have  had  the  research  division  of  the  Library  of  Ct)nL^ress 
searching  for  some  ctficial  evidence  that  cane  sugar  is  better 
for  ice  cream  than  beer,  or  for  any  other  general  purpose. 
They  could  not  find  such  a  report  but  on  the  contrary  advised 
me  authorities  in  the  Bureau  ot  Home  Economics  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  informed  ihem  there  was  no  ditler- 
ence  in  the  food  value. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  now  formulating  ice- 
cream standards,  informs  mc  beet  and  cane  alike  qualify  for 
ice-cream  standards. 

In  another  bulletin  published  by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Farmers'  Bulk  tin  No.  1037,  we  find  this  languat-e  at 
the  very  beginning  of  the  bulletin: 

Sucrose,  the  .=  upar  of  commrrcc  and  kitchen.  Is  extracted  from 
the  ti.s.sues  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  sugarcane.  Whichever  plant 
it  comes  from,  the  product,  when  purt.  is  identical  In  all  proper- 
ties and  for  all  purposes 

A  recent  '^tudy  has  just  been  released  by  the  United  States 
D-  partment  of  Agriculture.  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Chemistry 
and  Entiineering,  made  by  Mr.  E.  K.  Ventre  and  Mr.  S.  ByaL 
and  Mr.  H,  Hall.  These  studies  were  put  into  operation  sev- 
eral years  ago.  It  was  my  good  fortune  to  have  a  part  in 
establishing  the  studies.  They  are  highly  technical  and  o:' 
interest  to  research  students  and  those  who  are  engaged  in 
manufacturing  that  which  requires  the  technical  use  of  sugar. 

Th-^  American  Canners'  As.'^ociatioii  have  l.iid  down  speci- 
fications as  to  the  type  of  sugars  that  will  meet  their  re- 
quirements for  tlie  canning  of  fruits  and  vegetables,  and  in 
quoting  from  this  report  I  shall  sliow  the  specifications  which 
they  have  published  for  manufacturers  of  sugar  with  refer- 
ence to  the  total  aerobic  thermophilic  spores  thit  may  b? 
contained  in  sugar  sold  for  the  u-e  of  canners. 
I  For  the  5  samples  examined  there  shall  !>>  a  maximum  of 
not  niore  than  150  spores  and  an  average  of  not  more  than 
125  spores  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 

For  the  aerobic  flat  sour  spore.s — and,  incidentally,  these 
spores  are  the  things  that  cause  .^poila^e  m  fruits  and  vege- 
tables after  they  are  canned — of  the  5  samples  examinee, 
there  shall  be  a  maxim.um  of  not  more  than  75  spores  ami 
an  average  of  not  more  than  50  spores  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 

For  the  anaerobic  sulfide  spoilage  spores  there  shall  b? 
present  in  not  more  than  two — 40  percent — of  the  five  sam- 
ples and  in  any  one  sample  to  the  extent  of  not  more  than 
five  spares  per  10  grams  of  sugar. 
I  For  the  anaerobic  thermophilic  hard  swell  spores  there 
'  shall  be  present  m  not  m.ore  than  three — 60  percent — of  the 
five  .samples  and  in  any  one  sam.ple  to  the  extent  of  not  more 
than  four— 65-p:us  percent — tub.s — method  for  testing. 

This  has  to  do  with  the  method  of  testing. 

This  report,  which  was  published  as  late  as  August  1939, 
deals  specifically  with  tables  on  pages  11  and  12  of  the  report 
and  show.s  that  out  of  77  samples  of  beet  sugars  drawn  that 
with  reference  to  the  flat  sour  sjxires  43  sam.ples  do  not  even 
show  a  trace,  althotigh  the  canners'  specifications   provide 


there  may  be  up  to  75  spores,  or  an  average  of  not  more  than 
50  spores  for  10  grams  ol  sugar. 

Therefore  with  the  thermop'nilic  spores  test  and  the  aerobic 
spores  test  and  the  anaerobic  spores  test  all  samples  met  the 
test  with  the  exception  of  three  samples.  They  were  Nos. 
3816.  3835,  and  3867. 

Tliose  who  are  familiar  with  the  technical  use  of  sugar 
know  very  well  that  these  spores  often  get  into  the  sugar  after 
the  sugar  leaves  the  factory. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  American 
white  sugar  is  more  highly  refined  than  imported  white 
sugar? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  that  is  true  becaiLse  of  the  methods 
used  in  purifymg  and  in  processing;  that  is,  extracting  the 
sugar  from  the  cane  juice,  because  yoijr  imported  sugars  are 
brought  from  sugarcane  areas. 

M:-.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  And  the  gentleman  is  speaking  now 
of  white  sugar? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  am  talking  about  white  sugars:  yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  With  respect  to  those  numbers  the 
gentleman  refers  to.  the  gentleman  does  not  know  whether 
that  is  imported  sugar  or  whether  it  is  American  sugar? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  These  numbers  I  am  dealing  with  to- 
day are  strictly  beet  sugars. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Then  let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this 
question:  There  is  then  a  differential,  and  we  do  have  a  more 
hif'hly  refined  sugar  than  the  imported  white  sugar;  and  is 
that  differential  taken  into  consideration  in  fixing  the  tariff 
on  imrorten  sugars? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do  not  believe  it  is,  because  the  puri- 
fication test  on  the  imported  white  sugars  from  the  ofTshore 
areas  as  tied  into  the  tariff  law,  in  my  opinion,  does  not  cover 
that  fine  point.  As  you  step  up  the  degree  of  purity  in  your 
raw  .sugars  that  are  imported  into  the  country  under  your 
tariff  laws  you  will  find  that  that  is  taken  care  of.  In  other 
word>,  it  costs  more  to  refine  the  white  sugar  that  is  turned 
out— that  is  the  grade  I  mean— from  the  beet-sugar  mill  as 
set  forth  in  this  analysis  than  it  would  cost  to  turn  that  sugar 
out  if  It  met  only  the  purification  characteristics  of  the 
imported  white  sugar  that  comes  in  from  our  offshore  areas. 
So  to  that  extent  I  would  say  that  the  gentleman's  position 
Is  correct,  and  that  that  is  something  that  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  wording  of  a  tarifT  law. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  And  that  leads  to  another  question. 
We  could  reasonably  infer,  then,  that  it  is  costing  us  more  to 
refine  our  sugar  than  it  is  the  sugar  refined  in  the  coimtries 
from  which  we  import  sugar. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  In  the  offshore  areas,  yes;  because  of 
the  method  used  in  the  process. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Does  the  gentleman  consider  that 
an  important  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  do;  because  the  theory  of  your  tariff 
Is  to  provide  for  the  difference  in  the  cost  of  production. 
You  might  say.  What  causes  that?  In  the  islands  they  use 
the  vegetable-filtering  compound,  while  in  the  seacoast  re- 
fineries they  use  the  bone  char  filtering  compound.  The 
initial  cost  of  putting  in  the  bone-char  equipment  is  so  much 
greater  than  for  putting  in  the  vegetable-filtering  equip- 
ment that  it  enters  into  the  proposition  from  the  standpoint 
of  fixed  capital.  You  can  renew  your  supply  of  vegetable- 
filtering  compound,  I  believe,  for  less  cost  than  you  can  renew 
your  bone-char  filtering  compound. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jMeld? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  If  we  were  to  step  over  to  one  of  our 
Connecticut  Avenue  shops  and  buy  some  of  their  most  expen- 
sive imported  confectionery  or  some  food,  would  that  be  made 
of  cane  or  of  beet  sugar? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  chances  are  99  out  of  100  it  would 
be  made  frcm  beet  sugar,  and  here  Is  the  reason  for  that. 
Back  about  1812  Napoleon  establi-shcd  the  beet-sugar  indus- 
try in  France,  and  made  it  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the 


people  to  produce  beet  sugar  and  to  consume  it.  That  went 
on  up  to  the  point  where  they  exported  it.  So  did  Germany. 
Gcrm:\ny  develop^^d  a  great  beet-sugar  industry. 

Mi-.  CLE'VENGER.  And  millions  of  those  people  have  never 
tasted  cane  sugar. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Tens  of  millions  of  people  in  central 
Euroi:>e  have  rw?ver  seen  a  pound  of  cane  sugar,  because  it  is 
practically  commercially  prohibited  from  coming  into  all  of 
the  beet-sugar  areas  of  Europe.  They  have  produced  a  great 
deal  of  sugar  and  they  have  exported  lots  of  sugar. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  So  that  beet  sugar  has  met  the  test, 
thousands  of  them,  from  the  candy  manufacturers  and  the 
ice-cream  manufacturers  to  everyone  else. 

Mi.  CRAWFORD.  Yes;  from  the  candy  and  ice-cream 
manufacturers  and  the  vegetable  canners  and  the  confection 
manufacturers,  and  so  on  down  the  list,  and  any  technical 
man  who  takes  a  report  of  this  kind  and  studies  it  sees  imme- 
diately why  it  does  meet  the  test,  and  in  the  years  gone  by  I 
have  gone  into  the  laboratories  of  the  manufacturers  and 
consumers  of  su!?ar  ail  over  the  State  of  Ohio  and  worked 
with  them  on  this  very  problem.  I  have  gone  into  some  places 
where  the  manufacturer  said,  "I  cannot  use  your  beet  sugar  at 
all."  And  where  did  he  get  tliat  idea?  He  got  it  from  the 
propaganda  put  cut.  and  which  was  just  as  highly  destructive 
to  the  beet-sugar  industry  as  this  article  here  is.  I  should  say 
this  in  justice  to  the  Department.  They  have  today  admitted 
to  me  that  this  i.5  an  erroneous  statement,  and  they  state  that 
they  propose  to  correct  it.  and  they  should  correct  it;  but  this 
shows  how  you  have  to  guard  the  operations  of  these  depart- 
ments when  they  start  putting  out  propaganda  in  behalf  of 
Government  bureaus  and  Government  operations. 

Mr.  CLE"VENGER.  Would  the  gentleman  say  that  this  is 
just  another  piece  of  the  age-long  struggle  to  stigmatize  beet 
sugar  that  we  face  today  in  the  sugar-growing  areas  and  have 
for  years? 

Mr.  CRAWPORD.  I  think  it  is  a  continuation  of  it.  and 
you  might  say,  for  instance,  that  the  cane-sugar  people  did 
not  wnte  that  article.  I  do  not  say  they  did,  but  somewhere 
in  the  past  there  was  planted  In  the  mind  of  the  person  who 
did  write  this  article  the  thought  that  beet  sugar  is  not  su- 
crose, because  -.his  article  says  that  the  insistence  on  cane 
sugar  is  aimed  at  the  possible  substitution  of  other  kinds  of 
sugar  for  cane,  and  that  the  other  varieties  are  less  sweet  than 
sucrose.  It  brings  up  a  technical  proposition  there  and 
says,  in  substance,  that  beet  sugar  is  not  sucrose. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Could  you  tell  us  specifically  who 
WTCte  the  article? 

Mi-.  CRAWFORD.  I  cannot  give  you  the  name  of  the 
party.  However.  Miss  Mary  Taylor,  editor  of  Consumers' 
Guide,  frankly  admitted  this  morning  the  article  was  pre- 
pared in  the  Department  and  that  the  copy  was  read  by 
some  of  the  so-called  authorities  in  the  Department  before 
it  went  to  press. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  But  it  Is  somebody  from  the  De- 
partment? 

Mr.  CRA"WFXDRD.  Yes.  You  can  find  out  exactly  who 
wrote  the  article  by  calling  the  Consumers'  Guide  Depart- 
ment down  there. 

As  a  further  example  of  the  apparently  consistent  effort 
which  is  being  made  by  Government  biireaus  and  agencies 
to  destroy  the  sugar  industry  of  the  continental  United 
States,  I  wish  at  this  time  to  refer  to  Bulletin  SI-1,  entitled 
"Sugar  Beets  and  the  Sugar  Act,"  released  on  or  about  the 
16^h  of  last  July.  Its  contents  consisted  of  such  a  viciotis 
attack  upon  the  domestic  beet-sugar  industry  that  it  became 
necessary  for  the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  suppress  It 
and  stop  all  distribution  of  the  bulletin  before  the  22d  of  the 
monih  in  v.lilch  it  was  released.  Let  me  point  out,  however, 
that  ttie  distribution  was  not  stopped  until  political  pressure 
from  the  sugar  beet  growing  areas  was  brought  to  bear  on 
the  administration.  Such  steps  on  the  part  of  Government 
are  a  continuation  of  the  program  which  has  been  operating 
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In  this  country'  in  rrct  iit  y'>ars  and  which  results  in  a  weak- 
ening; of  the  privati'-e.'-.ti  rprisc  systom  upon  which  the  Gov- 
rrnn^.cnt  ncccsiar.ly  depends  for  its  revenue.  It  ;hould  be? 
clear  to  everyone  that  d»'mocracy  as  we  comprehend  it  cr.n- 
not  exist  without  our  private-enterprise  system.  The  pro- 
frres.>ive  w.akenmg  ui  the  private-enterprise  system  paves  the 
way  for  a  subsiituMcn  of  bureaucratic  despotusm  for  the  free  i 
economy  which  we  have  heretofore  enjoyed.  i 

Now.  here  i.>  a  further  illustration  cf  what  is  poinp;  on.  I 
Herf  IS  a  speech  civ-'n  by  Mr.  Thurman  W.  Arnold.  Assistant 
Atfcrney  G'-mral  cf  the  United  States,  before  the  National 
P-'troleum  A';sociation.  You  know,  they  say  sugar  and  oil 
d')  not  mix.  but  they  mixed  in  this  case.  This  was  on 
September  13.  1939.  Hotel  Traymore.  Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

The  Assistant  Attornry  General,  in  my  opinion,  went  far 
cut  of  his  way  to  sock  the  beet-suRar  industry  ripht  on  the 
head  whnn  he  made  this  presentation.  Now,  rt'member, 
this  was  about  the  time  we  were  all  Retting  excited  a  few 
days  ago  in  connection  with  advancing  prices. 

Mr.  Arnold  says: 

To  c'.vp  you  an  ictra  of  thp  f^mper  rf  thp  people  today.  I  will 
read  a  It-w  of  these  wir^-s.  .'olecied  at  random. 

Tliose  are  wire.s  that  had  been  sent  to  the  Department 
about  catchmg  the  profiteers: 

Here  Is  one  from  the  treasurer  of  a  small  manufacturing 
ron-.p.tny : 

•  Pnri'epnnc  seems  to  have  potten  off  to  a  rapid  «tart  wUh 
FUgir  rt'tiners  acit-ptin^  no  hu-:tifss  and  locil  jobbers  nkm:: 
rldi'.ulou.-*  pricis  •  •  •  A.<  manufacturfrs  u^^mg  a  f.iir  amount 
cf  Mujur  we  arc  being  Si^von-Iy  penalized.  *  '  *  I  btlieve  you 
In  a  ptifition  to  remedy  this  unfortunate  siluaticn  " 

Here  i.s  o.ne  from  a  finners"  iiiUcn 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Pace*.  Tlae  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michipi^n  has  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Olii  \  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  is  dis- 
cus.-^;nK  a  very  important  .subject  and  I  ask  unanim.TUs  con- 
sent that  his  time  may  be  extended  an  additional  10  minutes. 

Tho  SPEAKr.R  pro  tempore.  Under  sp^K'ial  order  hereto- 
fore granted,  the  gentl- man  from  Montana  is  entitled  to 
reco>:nition. 

Mr.  TTIORKELSON.  I  will  bo  glad  to  take  my  time  after 
the  gentl'-man  has  fini-h-d, 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  tlie 
request  of  the  gontleman  from  Ohio  that  th.e  tmie  of  tlic 
gentleman  from  Michigan  be  extended  10  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Tlien  the  Assistant  Attorney  General 
proceeds  to  qus'e  another  tel''gram: 

R''qi:est  the  rv^partmrnt  of  Ju.stice  to  make  immediate  Investl- 
pafi.-n  ;i.s  to  t!;e  rea.-^on  for  the  sharp  aclvanoc  in  pnoes  (^f 
sugar  •  *  •  1:^  Michigan  lea!  n:erchan^3  and  wholesale 
grocers  complain  that  thev  cannot  secure  suijar  from  the  siit;ar 
refinene.s  only  in  very  limited  quantities  This  being  cannina: 
season  both  consumers  .-:nd  producers  of  vegetables  arc  con-.pclUd 
to  suffer  •  •  •  v.'e  appeal  to  you  for  help  In  the  interests  cf 
both  producers  of  fn;its  a:.d  vegetables,  and  consumers. 


Well,  what  was  the  situation  then?  We  had  a  quota  law 
in  operation  in  this  country.  Friends  of  mine  tbj-oufihout 
th.e  country  had  tho;r  warehouses  filled  with  sugar,  but  the 
quota  law  specified  that  those  sugars  should  not  be  sold 
imtil  subsequent  to  t^:e  opening  of  bu.-^ine^s  January  1,  1940. 
Of  course,  the  average  fellow  who  did  not  know  the  details 
would  assume  that  if  my  friend  from  Iowa,  for  example,  Mr. 
Gilchrist,  had  a  warehouse  full  of  sugar  and  did  not  offer 
it  for  .-ale.  that  he  was  trying  to  profiteer;  but  he  was  carry- 
ing out  the  orders  of  the  United  States  Government.  Tliat 
grew  so  bad  until  planned  economy,  functioning  through 
Secretary  Wallace  and  the  President,  canceled  the  quota  law, 
which  they  had  a  ri^ht  to  do.  When  the  quota  law  was  can- 
celfd  sugar  began  to  move:  but  the  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral and  the  Dopartment  of  Justice,  knowing  those  facts, 
com.e  along  and  threw  out  the  impression  that  all  you  have 
pet  out  in  the  S'ate  of  Michigan,  where  I  live,  is  a  bunch 
of  sugar  racketeers,  trying  to  profiteer  on  the  people  of  the 
country.     It  is  not  true,  of  course. 

Mr.  "  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    I  yield. 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  In  substantiation  cf  what  the  g'^ntle- 
man  has  judt  .>talc:l,  one  of  th-  su'.zar  plants  in  my  district 
was  given  a  quota  as  low  as  4.74  percnt  of  their  last  year's 
production,  and  no  one  less  than  9  percent.  The  livcliliood  of 
more  than  3.000  farm.ers  in  my  district  depends  upon  sugar. 
Tlioy  were  allowrd  to  sell  1-ss  th.an  9  i)«^fcent  in  my  district. 
I  give  ymi  that  in  confirmation  of  what  you  are  saying. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Thank  ycu.  This  bnn^^s  down  to  date 
conclusive  cMa^'nce  cf  m.y  opinion  that  planned  economy 
(annot  partly  function  successfully.  If  you  have  planned 
economy,  you  have  to  have  it  100  percent.  Here  is  a  case 
wh.M-e  planned  economy,  put  into  operation  by  this  Congress, 
through  Government  officials,  was  one  or  two  weeks  behind 
the  psychological  reaction  of  our  people  to  the  war  situation 
wherein  the  people  wmtod  to  buy.  Thoy  wanted  to  buy,  and 
the  stocks  were  not  available,  because  they  were  tied  up  in 
warehouses  under  the  quota  law.  After  the  pressure  became 
so  great  out  in  the  country  and  people  sent  in  their  tele- 
prams  to  the  Department  of  Justice  charging  racketeering 
and  profiteering,  then  planned  economy  comes  along  and 
functions  and  says,  "Let  us  erase  the  quota";  but  it  comes 
too  late. 

The  harm  is  already  done,  according  to  the  Department 
of  Justice,  becauso — I  repeat,  quoting  Mr.  Arnold — "it  has 
already  taken  millions  m  tribute  and  has  already  embar- 
rassed thotisands  of  small-business  men."  You  cannot  pull 
the  trigger  fa.-t  enough.  If  you  are  going  to  have  private 
enterprise  on  the  one  hand,  you  cannot  have  a  succossfully 
operated  planned  econcm.y  at  the  same  time,  and  this  case 
proves  it,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  sugar 
is  an  essential  part  of  our  national  defense,  and  that  m 
America  we  produce  less  than  one- third  of  the  sugar  wc 
consume? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  When  the  eontleman  .says  "America,"  I 
take  It  ho  means  the  continental  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wiscomin.  Yes;  continental  United 
States. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin  And  is  it  n^t  a  fact  that 
taking  advantage  of  the-  American  people  during  the  las". 
World  War  the  Cuban  sugar  monopoly  raised  the  price  oi' 
sugar  so  that  our  American  consumers  had  to  pay  as  high 
as  35  cen's  a  p?  und? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  restiJted  in  that  price  being  paid  by 
the  consumer^  in  this  country  for  refined  sugar. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  In  view  of  this  fact  and  the 
new  European  war,  should  not  the  Congress  enact  legLslation 
to  repeal  the  exi.>t!ng  New  Deal  sugar  laws  which  are  ad- 
verse to  our  American  su^ar  producers  and  cc:isumers.  and 
adverse  to  a  proper  American  national  defense?  The  New 
Deal  sugar  program  is  beneficial  to  the  great  Cuban  sugar 
monopoly  which  is  an  impoitant  power  behind  the  tlirono 
of  the  New  Deal,  and  which  has  its  spokesmen  firmly  in- 
trenched in  the  Gcvernmf>nt  departments.  Our  American 
ma:ki-ts  should  be  preserved  for  our  American  sugar  pro- 
ducers to  the  full  limit  of  their  capacity  to  supply  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Here  is  an  illustration,  referring  again 
to  Mr.  Arnold's  statement:  There  is  nothing  in  this  state- 
ment which  leferrcd  to  the  fact  that  on  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  the  other  day  Cuba  withdrew  from  the  m^arkL'ts  of  the 
United  States.  Como  over  to  my  office  and  I  will  shew  you 
tho  market  reports  which  arc  the  accepted  bibles  of  the  trade 
Cuba  withdrew  from  the  United  States  market;  and  bear  m 
mind  that  we  dcpond  upon  Cuba  undtr  this  control  system 
the  gentlen^an  just  referred  to  for.  in  round  figur-  s.  2.000.00C 
tons  of  our  annual  sugar  supply.  Cuba,  cf  course,  has  the 
technical,  legal  right  to  withdraw  from  the  market;  but. 
where  does  it  put  the  consumers  of  sugar  in  this  country 
when  Cuba  does  withdraw?  It  subjects  them  to  such  ex- 
ploitation as  m.ay  develop  under  the  withdrawal  from  the 
ni 


rket.    If  En.^land  and  France  bid  a  higher  price  for  raw 
sugar  in  Cuba  than  you  bid,  you  do  not  get  tiie  Cuban  raw 


sugar.  Cuba  can  sit  there  today  and  play  the  United  States 
against  England  and  France.  She  is  already  doing  this,  and 
the  price  of  raw  sugar  is  beginning  to  work  up  and  up  and 
up;  and,  as  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  pointed  out, 
during  the  last  war  the  price  of  raw  sugar  worked  up  to  where 
it  reached  $23.50  per  100  pounds  and  refined  sugar  went  up 
to  $35  per  100  pounds  on  the  consumeis"  tablf  in  the  central 
West.  I  pa'd  $35  for  a  100-pound  bag  myself,  and  I  was  in 
the  business  at  the  time,  but  the  domestic  supply  was  ex- 
hau.-*ed,  and  I  had  to  pay  that  to  get  it.  This  illtistrates 
what  Cuba  can  do  under  the  present  situation. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  asked  me  if  I  were  in  favor 
of  correcting  the  law  so  that  the  farmers  of  the  Umted 
States  can  grow  such  sugar  beets  and  such  sugarcane  as 
they  desire  to  grow  toward  filling  our  sugar  needs.  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  That  is  the  exact  question. 
Such  a  principle  is  a  true  American  principle.  It  Is  about 
time  the  representatives  of  the  American  people  thought  of 
Amiorica  and  Americans  first  instead  of  a  bunch  cf  interna- 
tional sugar  racketeers  in  foreign  lands. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Especially  if  there  is  going  to  be  a  3-  or 
4-year  war  ahead  of  tis  in  Europe. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  price  of  sugar  might 
then  go  to  50  cents  a  pound  if  we  permit  the  New  Deal  to 
continue  to  seive  the  Cuban  sugar  monopoly  and  help  it 
strangle  our  own  American  sugar  producers. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  We  should  begin  to  think  of  where  we 
are  going  to  get  our  own  needs  supplied. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    If  the  gentleman  will  permit  an  inter- 
ruption, I  believe  he  has  not  answered  the  other  question  yet. 
hlx.  CRAWFORD.     I  thank  the  gentleman  for  reminding 
me.     I  am  in  favor  of  correcting  our  law  so  that  the  American 
people  under  the  American  flag — that  means  Hawaii,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  continental  United  States — beet  and 
cane — can  grow  such  sugar  as  they  want  to  grow  for  the 
American  market.    Then  if  we  have  not  got  enough  let  for- 
eign countries  supply  the  balance. 
Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CRAWFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  What  does  the  gentleman  say  about  our 
duty  toward  Cuba?  Do  we  owe  a  duty  to  the  Cuban  people 
as  a  re.'^ult  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  that  we  entered 
Into  to  rescue  those  people  from  the  terrible  conditions  then 
existing  in  that  island?  Do  we  still  have  the  duty  we  then 
assumed;  does  that  duty  still  exist  on  our  part  to  protect  the 
Cuban  people  economically? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  If  we  are  to  construe  that  situation  as 
a  moral  responsibility  or  duty,  or  some  form  of  charity,  then 
I  think  we  should  go  at  it  on  a  constructive  basis  and  bring 
about  conditions  that  will  induce — and.  if  necessary,  use  a  lit- 
tle bit  of  economic  force— induce  the  Cuban  people  to  diversify 
their  agnciJtural  operations  and  cease  to  rely  upon  a  strictly 
one-crop  economy,  namely,  sugar.  I  think  our  situation 
in  Puerto  Rico  could  be  greatly  relieved  if  we  would  have  the 
Puerto  Ricans  diversify  their  agricultural  operations.  But 
Puerto  Rico  is  otir  territory.  But  as  long  as  you  let  Cuba  and 
the  Philippines  continue  as  one-crop  islands,  you  might  say, 
or  set  of  islands,  dependent  upon  the  United  States  sugar 
maiket.  somebody  is  going  to  stiffer,  either  in  the  continental 
United  States  or  in  those  islands,  and  the  chances  are  that 
the  poor  people  in  the  islands  will  do  most  of  the  suffering 
because  cf  the  exploitation  of  absentee-ownership  operation 
on  a  one-crop  economy.  So  we  have  probably  a  moral  re- 
sponsibility to  use  our  efforts  m  correcting  the  very  thing  we 
have  helped  to  build.  We  also  have  poor  people  here  in  this 
country— farm  families,  if  you  please,  whose  total  gross  in- 
come amounts  to  less  than  $500  yearly  for  the  entire  family. 
[Applause.] 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
excerpts  from  Government  publications. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION   OF   REM.^RKS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record, 
and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
by  printing  a  sjaeech  made  by  a  former  Member  of  the  House. 
Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlemen  from  Michigan  IMr.  WoodrcffI? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  ThorkelsonI 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMABON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  gentleman 
begins  his  remarks,  I  wonder  if  he  would  yield  for  a  question 
or  two  by  me? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  gentle- 
man in  the  course  of  the  remarks  to  which  he  expects  to 
address  himself  today.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  make  an 
inquiry,  more  than  anything  else.  I  observe  from  the  daily 
Record  that  on  Wednesday,  October  11.  beginning  at  page  598, 
there  appears  six  small-typed  pages  of  an  extension  of  re- 
marks by  the  gentleman  from  Montana,  purporting  to  be  a 
letter  signed  by  Col.  E.  M.  House,  and  addressed  to  the  Right 
Honorable  David  Uoyd  George,  from  the  British  consulate 
in  New  Yoik  City  on  June  10,  1919.  in  which  Colonel  House, 
in  effect,  proposed,  as  the  gentleman  from  Montana  suggests, 
an  "invisible  government"  for  world  domination.  May  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  is  the  late  Col.  Edward  M.  House,  of 
Texas,  and  one  time  an  intimate  of  President  Wilson? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  That  is  who  it  is  supposed  to  be;  yes. 
Mr.  THOMASON.  Supposed  to  be?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  positive  iriformation  that  it  is  the  same  Colonel  House? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.  What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by 
"positive  information"? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  do  not  mean  to  question  the  good 
faith  of  the  genileman,  but,  having  known  Colonel  House 
more  or  less  casually  and  quite  well  by  reputation,  I  am 
anxious  to  knorw  the  authenticity  of  this  letter. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  read 
the  letter,  If  he  will  review  the  things  that  happened  since 
the  letter  was  written  and  what  happened  before  the  war;  if 
he  will  take  into  consideration  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was 
over  here  dancing  around  after  the  war,  as  stated  in  that 
letter;  and  if  he  will  take  other  things  into  consideration,  I 
think  he  will  find  that  the  letter  is  authentic  in  the  manner  It 
Is  written. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Will  the  gentleman  state  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Members  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  have  serious 
doubts  about  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  from  what  source 
he  obtained  the  letter  and  what  evidence  he  has  of  its 
authenticity? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  gentleman  may  read  the  letter 
and  draw  his  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  have  read  the  letter  with  amazing 
and  unusual  interest.  Knowing  Colonel  House  and  his  life 
work  in  a  way,  I,  along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  from 
Texas  and,  I  believe,  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
have  serious  doubt  about  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  and 
I  therefore  would  welcome  the  gentleman  placing  in  the  Rec- 
ord some  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  letter  has  been  published.  The 
letter,  of  course,  does  not  itself  refer  particularly  to  England. 
It  refers  to  the  power  that  rules  England.  Let  me  give  the 
gentleman  a  little  history. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Does  the  gentleman  have  the  original 
of  this  letter?  | 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    No;  I  have  not. 
Mr.  THOMASON.    Can  the  gentleman  tell  me  if  the  origi- 
nal did  bear  the  date  line  "British  Consulate  at  New  York 
City"  and  if  it  was  signed  "Col."  E.  M.  House? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  prestmie  it  does. 
Mr.  THOMASON.    Does  the  gentleman  have  any  evidence 
of  that  fact? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    No. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Will  the  gentleman  furnish  to  the  House 
some  evidence  of  the  authenticity  of  this  letter? 
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Mr  THORKFI.c-ON  M.»y  I  rrfer  ycu  to  the  American 
Publi-hmc  S'  c.c'v   Bremerton.  Wa.sh. 

Mr  THOMASON.  I  do  not  mean  to  trespass  upon  tht-  cer.- 
t!er::ans  time,  but  may  I  say  m  \h:A  cc".ncct!cn  that  Colonel 
Hou.-o  ::;  not  here  to  df  fend  him5elf.  and  I  trv.nk  a  rank  mjus- 
i:re  may  hiavt-  l>^en  d"ne  a  very  d;.st..nKUi.>hed  citizen. 

Mr  'niORKEL-"ON.  It  is  not  a  rank  injustice.  I  do  net 
c.;re  if  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter  came  from  Texas  cr 
anvwher*'  f^Lse. 

Mr  THOMASON  Bu'  he  was  a  preat  American  citizen, 
and  I'l  1.S  the  la.'.k-"^!  k;r:d  of  an  inju.-^t.ce  if  this  is  not  a 
^'tiiuine  letter  Msned  by  htm.  I  want  to  know  if  Col.  E.  M. 
Hou.se  .''inned  this  letttr.  and  if  the  gentkman  will  be  kind 
cnou^;!)  tu  furni.^h  to  the  Hou>e  ewdcr.ce  cf  that  fact.  I  CJ 
not  know  whetlur  it  is  his  geniune  s;Kiiature  or  not.  but  I 
do  not  hesitate  for  one  minute  in  s.-iym^  that  I  hav;-  very 
.-erious  doubt  about  r.  I  think,  in  view  cf  that  doubt .  the 
ttenlltinan  ou^ht  to  furni.>-h  ev.drnce  of  its  genuinf iie.'^s  and 
lis  authenticity  to  the  House,  and  I  will  ask  him  ii  he  will 
not  dii  -o. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  The  fact  remains  thai  the  history 
in  ihat  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Mr  THOMASON.  I  am  not  =peak;np  of  the  contents  of 
the  letter.  I  want  to  know  if  Col.  E.  M.  House  sit^ncd  th:s 
letter. 

Mr.  THORKELiFON.  I  did  not  .<pe  Colonel  Hcu^e  ?ien  [he 
letter,  but  the  letter  contains  factual  hi>tory  which  prov.s 
it5e!f,  ;ind  the  pubhshers  who  pubhsncd  this  letttr  employ 
the  foUowinp  title: 

Br:t>h  S««crft   Servn-e  Report.   1919      The  aiiswpr  to  all  questions 

ali^nit   hL'W.  wtifii.  ai:ri  wiio  cau.-eci  Ainfric.i.  "the  riches:  nation  oa 
«aTth.  ■  to  have  i\  dipre.^sii..n 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Will  the  prntleman  say  that  he  h.v^ 
eviuence  that  Colonel  House  did  .-^ikzn  the  letter  or  t*l-iat  ti^.eie 
ever  existed  a  genuine,  bona  fi'.ie  ittter  of  that  kind  that 
wa.'-  .^i.-ned  by  the  l.i'e  Colonel  Hou.se? 

Mr.  THORKEUr^ON.     I  do  not  know  that  positively:  no. 

Mr  THOMASON.  Tlie  gent  1.  man  v.iU  not  say  that  it  is 
penuir.e.  then'' 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  No;  except  as  far  as  hi.story  speaks 
within  tlie  letter  itself. 

A*;  one  reads  t*us  Utter,  the  importance  of  it  stands  out 
bclcly,  for  many  ut  ;he  incidents  nitnt.oiit'd  in  th.e  letter  are 
known  to  u.-.  tod-iy.  We  know  wo  have  a  w.rld  movement 
for  an  mternatior.al  aoverr.ment  winch  w.is  actuary  .<uppc.-ed 
to  be  started  in  tlie  League  of  N.ition.-^.  It  failed  beeaue  wo 
did  not  suppcirt  this  plan  in  tlie  Uni:»xl  States.  Wh-  n  we 
cons-dt  r  th'''  means  of  propa  ::'.nGiz:ag  fn^  United  S'ate.';  as 
.»;ft  forth  in  th.l^  let'er.  tlie  letter  itself  becomes  even  more 
sipnifieant.  because  we  know  th.e  very  thin:Zs  which  are  men- 
tii>ni'd  in  this  comn-.unication  actually  l;ave  happened  in  the 
United  States:  and  the  pecuLar  thim:  is  'hat  it  is  happ'-^nin.^ 
acam  today  As  I  .^a:d  following  the  1-nter,  d.-re^'ard  the 
source  and  desnnation.  and  I  meart  that.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion cf  reflecting  on  the  pt^rsonahties  of  any  individual,  but 
is  instead  a  s>-nop5is  of  events  during  and  since  the  World 
\\.\r.  Matiiy  of  us  are  familiar  with  these  eveiits.  and  the 
value  cf  the  letter  may  bo  found  in  this  knowledge. 

I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  this  movement,  as  it  bertan 
with   tho  life  cf  Cecil   Rhodes,  and  was  later   taken   up  by 
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ur.^c.  may 


bt*  found  in  many  publications. 

The  serious  plight  of  England  m  191G  is  known  today. 
For  the  sucoe^s  of  'h?  Enunte.  it  became  very  im.pcrtant 
that  the  United  States  join  that  war.  not  only  m  order  to 
sustain  credit  which,  had  betn  extended  to  th.e  powers,  but 
aLso  to  join  them  act^sely  with  manpcwi  r.  There  was  Lttle 
interest  in  this  m  the  United  States  at  that  time,  and  none 
before. 

I  sh.all  now  quote  from  page  6,  World  Jewry,  for  Febru- 
ary 22    1235: 

B.\uv  T'R   r"."\R.\T'ON     srmrr   facts   f-f-.taied 

In  f»c*  t!;e  Br::;,h  and  I->?:-.ch  C?.'v?rr.mT:^r.t5  hr.i  entered  into 
n  s«'Cie:  pact,  known  as  the  S\kei-Picot  Treaty,  from  the  ranv,^ 
of  the  rs  presfuratjvps  ct  the  pa.-ties — Sir  Marie  Sykea  and  M 
Ge<-JS-='    PicJt — tcr    the   purpo^€   of   d;%id:r.g   ra.ts:uie,   giving    the 


northern  halt  to  France  and  th.e  southern  to  Eni^land  In  this 
pact    there    13   no   sus-gestlon   cf   any   Jewish   Interest    in    Palestine 

That  w;us  the  situation  in  the  late  summer  of  1916.  when  Sit 
Mark  Syk'^s.  then  Under  Secrctery  of  the  War  Cnbinet  «with 
Aniery  and  Or.-!i.-b', -Gore  > ,  held  a  conversation  with  Mr  James 
M.ilrolm.  a  member  of  the  Armenian  National  Delet-atlon  who  was 
if  ,mch  invaluable  help  to  the  Biitish  Government  in  eastern 
ulTa.rs 

Sir  Mark  t<iUl  Milco'.m  that  the  War  Cabinet  was  greatly  di.s- 
turtx-d  at  the  faiuiro.  up  to  that  lime,  rf  ail  etiorts  to  eni..-t  the 
practical  svmpaihy  and  help  of  the  United  States  The  French 
Government  had  sent  a  special  emissary,  witliout  success.  Italy 
had  tiled  to  us?  the  influence  of  powerful  Itiilmn  citizens  In  the 
United  States  cf  Am-rica.  but  to  no  avail.  He  luid  thought  of 
cnLstlniT  the  s\:b>tnnttal  Jewish  Influence  m  tho  United  States, 
but  had  been  unable  to  do  »o. 

The  leaders  of  Anglo-Jewry,  lay  and  clerical,  whom  he  had  seen, 
d:cl  e.nt  .-e-'Tn  able  to  i^ivo  him  effective  help.  It  might  he  that  the 
Jew:>h  hatred  of  Czarist  Ru.?sia  was  so  strong  as  to  make  it  Im- 
pos.'-:b!  ■  f.^r  American  Jews  to  be  other  than  pro-German. 

MalcLlm  iii/ormjd  Sykes  that  there  was  a  way  to  make  American 
Jews  thoronirh'.y  pro-Ally,  and  he  knew  of  a  man  in  Amerr^a  wlio 
was  prubafcly  "the  mast  int;mate  friend  of  President  Wilson. 
Through  th.it  man,  if  through  anybody,  the  President's  mmd 
could  ^  turned  toward  active  participation  in  the  war  on  the  side 
of  the  Allies. 

ZIONIST    MOVEMENT    AS    THE    KEY 

Malcolm  said  further;   ■•Y<'U  are  going  the  wrong  way  about   it 
The  well-to-do  Er.glish  Jews  you  meet  and  the  Jewish  clergy  are 
nut  the  real  lea(ler^  of  tlie  Jewish  people.     You  have  forgotten  the 
ex:.■^tcnce  (  f  the  principle  cf  nationality      •      •      •     Do   ycu   know 
of  the  Z  onist  mnvmeni^" 

Sir  Mark  Sykcs  acinatted  comparative  ignorance  cf  Zionism  and 
Malcolm  c?nt;:.ued  '  Y'li  ran  win  the  sympathy  cf  Jews  every- 
wh'>re  in  one  way  only,  and  that  way  is  by  offering  to  try  and  secure 
Pal.'.-Mne  for  them      •      *      '" 

Sir  Mark,  thinking  of  th-:^  Syke^-Picut  Tr-^aty,  .^aid  that  ?urh  a 
move  was  impossible  Malccilin  insisted  that  there  was  no  I'htr 
way.  and  urged  a  Cabinet  discussion  A  day  or  two  la'er  Sykes 
told  him  that  the  muter  had  been  mentioned  to  Lord  Milner.  at 
that  time  a  very  influ^nMal  member  cf  the  war  Cabinet,  who  had 
a.-ked  for  further  information  Malcolm  pulnTed  out  tiie  influence 
(  f  Judge  B'-andeis.  of  the  American  Supreme  Court,  and  his  strong 
Zioni-st  sympathies.  If  Sir  Mark  Sykes  could  ubtain  from  the 
war  Cahniet  an  assurance  that  help  would  be  fiven  toward  se- 
curing Palestine  for  the  Jews,  it  was  c'='rtaln  that  Jews  in  all  ni  utral 
ccuntnes,  e.-petlaliy  the  United  States,  would  become  pro-Brl".ssh 
atitl  prc-.\lly- 

Th'^  Cabinet  could  not  give  any  definite  promise,  but  advised 
Malcolm  to  open  negotiations  with  th"  Zionist  leaders.  This.  Mal- 
ciiini  ..tiri.  was  impossible,  us  h3  cculd  rot  go  to  them  empty 
handed  It  rculd  b-:"  fufflcirnt  if  Malcolm  were  convinced  of  th-? 
sinctrity  cf  the  Cabinet's  intentions,  so  that  lie  cculd  go  to  the 
Zioni.'^ts  and  Bay.  "If  y..u  help  the  Allies,  you  will  have  tlie  supp-irt 
cf  the  British  in  securing  Pal-.'tine  for  the  Jews  " 

This  appealed  to  Sir  Mark,  but  he  saw  grave  diffiruhlrs  In  th" 
first  place,  France  wa.s  c-unMnE;  on  the  Sykcs-Picot  Treaty  France 
would  have  to  be  persuaded  to  support  the  Idea  uf  Palestine  for 
the  Jews  Then  there  was  the  Vatican— Sir  Mark  him.self  was  a 
Catiiolic — which  would  not  support  a  scheme  which  meant  placing 
the  Christian  huly  places  under  Jewl-h  contrjl. 

Malcolm  replied  that  the^e  difficulties  must  be  overcome  If  tlie 
.Mli>-'s  wanted  the  ht-!p  cf  the  UMtf^d  States  Palestine  meant 
Jewish  5;:n{)ort.  which  was  tK'C'immg  increasingly  neces.-ary. 

That  is  exactly  what  happened  in  1C)16.  wh.hh  was  in- 
strtimental  in  alinint:  u<  on  the  side  of  Grr.i*  Brita:n  in  the 
World  War.  It  was  that  influence  from  Enclar^^d.  w;-iere  the 
"invisible  government"  is  sitting  today,  that  brouiiht  us  into 
that  war.  A-  I  said,  after  quoting  the  letter,  the  important 
point  to  b^nr  in  rriind  is  the  information  which  the  let'er 
contains.  However,  we  do  know  that  there  was  a  Mr.  Hou^e. 
ad\iser  in  the  Wilson  ndnunistration.  and  it  was  th.e  sam.e  ad- 
ministration that  allowed  the  United  States  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  World  W.ir.  We  also  know  tb.at  Colonel  House 
is  supposed  to  have  wTitten  a  book^Philip  Dru.  the  Adminis- 
trator— which  is  a  p.  culiar  book,  and  'hat  he  is  ai-^o  credited 
with  having  vorifen  Gab:iel  Over  the  White  Hou.^e. 

Mr.  THOMA.-ON  and  Mr.  PCHAFTR  of  Wisconsin  rose. 

Mr  THORKELSON  Le*  me  answer  the  gentl-^nian  from 
Texa-  fir-t.  I  know  tl>:'  gentlen-ian  is  trying  to  clear  Colonel 
Hous''.  but  let  us  fcrcet  Colonel  Hcuse. 

Mr  THOMASON.  No:  I  am  just  pleading  for  fairness  to  a 
distinguished  man  who  is  new  dead. 

Mr    THORKELSON      IT.at  LS  all  right. 

Mr  THOMASON  I  want  to  know  if  I  understood  the 
gentl-nian  corr^  ctly  that  it  d*d  not  make  -n  m.uch  diff'-rence 
about  the  genuineness  of  th.e  signature,  becau'^e  that  was 
not  so  m.aterj-.il.  I  sav  out  of  respect  to  a  man  who  is  not 
here  and  cannot  spcal:   for  himself,  and  to  place  a  letter 
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of  that  k.nd  In  the  Record  without  some  evidence  of  it-s 
g'-nuuvn  ;-s  and  autheniieity  i.s  lu-.fair.  and  I  m.aintam  that 
the  gentleman  ought  to  provide  this  House  with  som.e  evi- 
dtnce  that  thi  late  Colonel  Houso  signed  that  letter. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  want  to  give  you  th.e  fact5  about 
what  happened  during  the  World  War.  which  I  know  about, 
and  also  what  is  happening  tcdi.y,  v.hich  I  also  know  some- 
thing about.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference, 
because  the  question  today  is  not  the  reputation  of  any 
man  and  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  character  of  any  man. 
We  know  we  were  deceived  durmg  the  World  War.  and  we 
know  we  are  being  deceived  today,  and  the  question  now  Is 
to  prevent  this  country  from  getting  into  a  war  that  we 
liave  no  bu.'^inrss  to  be  in.  and  that  is  my  purpose. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  In  that  connection,  does  the  gentleman 
think  this  is  a  very  appropriate  time  to  be  stirring  up  race 
and  religious  prejudice  in  this  country  in  view  of  world 
conditmns? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  want  to  inform  the  gentleman  that 
I  am  not  interested  in  creating  racial  hatreds,  and  I  would 
not  have  mentioned  this  Balfour  declaration  if  the  gentleman 
had  not  forced  me  to  do  so.  I  have  more  information  on 
this  .subject,  which  I  am  not  going  to  insert  in  the  Record, 
because  I  do  not  want  to  create  racial  hatreds,  but  if  a  choice 
must  be  made  between  obscuring  facts  and  the  protection  of 
the  United  States,  I  shall  reveal  such  facts  as  long  as  I  can 
stand  on  my  feet. 

Mr.  THOMASON,  Day  before  yesterday  the  gentleman 
expressed  his  great  hatred  for  Great  Britain.  I  assume,  of 
course,  that  also  extends  to  the  Canadians,  and  I  am  won- 
dering where  in  the  present  world  crisis  his  present  sympa- 
thies lie. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  I  did  not  express  my  hatred  for 
Great  Britain.  I  said  I  had  as  little  use  for  her  as  any  other 
European  power. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  think  the  gentleman  said  he  had  less 
use  for  her. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Well,  I  will  grant  that.  I 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  wonder  where  the  gentleman's  sym- 
pathies arc  today  in  the  present  crisis. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Let  me  answer  this  other  gentle- 
man.   Will  ycu  state  the  question  again? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  In  view  of  the  gentleman's  expressed 
hatred  for  Great  Britain,  now  when  we  are  at  least  talking 
neutrality,  and  I  hope  not  idly,  I  am  sure  every  Member 
wants  to  do  the  best  thing  to  keep  us  out  of  the  present  war. 
Decs  the  gentleman  mind  stating  where  his  sympathies  are 
in  the  present  world  crisis? 

Mr,  THORKELSON.  My  sympathy  is  right  here  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  if  the  gentleman  will  read  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  he  will  find  just  exactly  where  I  stand. 
I  am  oppo.sed  to  all  European  powers  because  I  know  them  a 
darn  sight  b.nter  than  you  do. 

Mr.  SCHAFT:R  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes.  i 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
."^ame  international  tribe  which  plunged  us  into  the  World 
War  in  the  name  of  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy" 
IS  on  the  move  now  with  propaganda  to  plunge  us  into  the 
present  war  in  the  name  of  "saving  world  democracy"?  In- 
stead of  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy  in  1917,  1918, 
and  1919  we  m.ade  America  safe  for  Old  Man  Depression 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  safe  for  dictators. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
contribution. 

It  is  now  my  desire  to  call  attention  to  more  propaganda 
issued  by  the  invisible  government  through  its  movies.  It 
is  the  play  called  Thunder  Afloat.  It  is  the  same  propa- 
ganda we  had  during  the  World  War,  which  is  now  beginning 
to  aline  us  again  on  the  same  side  as  we  were  in  1917. 
Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    Pardon  me,  but  I  want  to  finish  this. 


I  shall  answer  the  gentleman  at  a  later  date  and  bring 
forth  some  facts  that  may  prove  interesting  to  Members  of 
Congress.  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  out  the  importance  of  the  Infor- 
mation in  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Smith] — Congressign.^l  Record.  October  12,  page 
344.  He  enumerated  neutrality  acts  from  the  seventeenth 
century  on.  which  represents  considerable  research  into  the 
neutrality  problem.  Each  and  every  one  of  the  neutrality 
acts  that  he  enumerated  consisted  of  embargoes  on  the  sale 
and  transportation  of  contraband,  particularly  war  material. 
In  our  Neutrality  Act  it  is  called  the  arms-embargo  clause, 
and  it  is  that  that  the  President  asks  Congress  to  repeal. 

Is  it  not  strange  that  over  a  period  of  several  centuries 
neutrality  acts  have  confined  themselves  entirely  to  arms 
embargoes  or  prohibition  of  sale  and  transportation  of  guns, 
ammunition,  and  other  war  material?  Is  it  not  equally 
strange  that  after  these  hundreds  of  years  this  administra- 
tion comes  forth  with  an  idea  diametrically  opposed  to  that 
which  all  nations  have  applied  for  these  many  years?  The 
President,  in  the  Neutrality  Act,  speaks  of  neutrality  in  the 
same  manner  that  he  enumerates  the  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  the  act,  such  as  safety,  peace,  and  protection  of  life. 
All  of  these  are  obviously  used  for  one  purpose — to  disguise 
the  real  intent  of  this  legislation.  It  makes  this  bitter  pill 
palatable  so  that  it  will  be  swallowed  by  Congress. 

Neutrality  is  a  status  we  establish  and  announce  to  nations 
at  war.  by  which  we  pledge  ourselves  to  help  neither  one 
side  nor  the  other.  This  can  be  passed  before  war  is  de- 
clared or  after  war  is  declared,  for  we  have  a  p>erfect  right 
to  stop  sale  of  arms  and  all  war  material  at  any  time  we 
choose  to  do  so.  That  is  what  these  nations  have  done  for 
hundreds  of  years,  so  they  could  be  impartial,  so  they  could 
be  fair,  so  they  could  treat  all  nations  at  war  alike  and  remain 
neutral.  It  is  that  type  of  neutrality  that  has  allowed 
Holland.  Denmark.  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  Switzerland, 
and  other  European  countries  to  remain  neutral  even  during 
the  World  War.  Not  one  of  those  nations  set  aside  safety 
zones  for  its  own  shipping.  Not  one  of  them  declared  war 
zones.  Not  one  o(f  them  attempted  to  regulate  foreign  ships 
in  its  harbors — tci  investigate  them  and  to  fine  them.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  each  of  those  nations  knew  its  place,  which 
is  something  that  we  have  yet  to  learn. 

Let  me  call  attention  again  to  this  point:  Neutral  ships, 
Scandinavian  ships,  have  already  been  sunk  by  submarines, 
and  no  doubt  those  ships  were  engaged  in  carrying  contra- 
band to  the  powers  which  are  now  at  war  with  Germany. 
Are  Norway  or  other  Scandinavian  countries  complaining 
because  of  the  loss  of  such  ships?  No,  indeed.  In  carrying 
contraband  cargoes  to  enemy  powers  they  accept  the  risk  of 
such  trade  and.  without  complaint,  take  the  consequences  If 
they  are  caught. 

May  I  now  again  call  attention  to  our  Neutrality  Act? 
Congress  can  enact  neutrality  legislation  without  inviting 
criticism  of  foreign  powers  if  we  follow  the  custom  that  other 
powers  have  followed  for  200  years.  What  is  that  custom? 
It  is  to  declare  neutrality  by  enforcement  of  an  arms-embargo 
clause  on  such  material  as  would  be  an  aid  to  nations  at  war, 
one  as  much  as  the  other.  In  passing  legislation  of  this  sort 
we  are  not  concerned  with  the  fact  that  one  nation  might 
have  a  navy  and  another  one  might  not  have  the  same  type 
of  a  navy.  That  is  none  of  our  business.  It  Is,  however,  our 
business  to  be  neutral,  and  neutrality  can  only  be  maintained 
by  sale  to  all  on  exactly  the  same  basis  or  else  by  denial  of 
sales  to  all  on  exactly  the  same  basis. 

Now.  then,  the  question — if  we  actually  want  to  be  neutral — 
is  whether  or  not  wc  should  be  bound  to  the  policy  of  no  sale 
or  whether  we  shall  choose  the  policy  of  selling  war  materials. 
As  we  look  over  history  again  we  find  that  all  nations  which 
established  neutrality  selected  a  neutrality  policy  of  no  sale 
of  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  power  at  war.  The  reason, 
of  course,  is  obvious,  for  it  is  a  greater  safeguard  for  main- 
taining neutrality. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  arms-embargo  clause  was 
incorporated  in  the  Neutrality  Act  in  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, for  that  clause  was  the  only  neutral  part  of  the  act. 
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Lr-  us  now  analyze  our  own  legislation.  The  Neutrality 
Act  uf  1939  k-'X-i-s  the  President  or  Congress  the  power,  by  a 
Joint  resoiu;ion,  to  serve  notice  th.at  a  state  of  war  exists 
among  certain  foreiRn  statics — notice  which  is  useless  and  un- 
nect-s>.sary.  Af.cr  hiving  given  this  notice,  however,  things 
lxg:n  to  happt^n.  Tlie  Pre  ,;d''nt  then  as.vumes  connmand  and 
declares  that  a  state  of  war  exists  among  foreign  states,  which 
is  none  of  his  rone*  rn  and  none  of  our  business.  Sue  h  foreign 
nations  may  not  i:ke  this,  t  vt  n  if  he  ls  correct.  At  any  rale, 
thry  h;'.ve  a  perfect  right  to  obii  ct.  to  the  Presidents  procla- 
mation. The  leiiislation  further  grants  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent to  declare  war  zones  safety  zones  by  negation:  to  set 
a.side  potential  neutral  areas  in  the  Pacific,  m  the  China  Sea. 
and  to  declare  lakes  bi-tween  us  and  a  b  lligerent  p<iwer  opt  n 
for  commerce:  the  a.>sumed  powr  r  of  patrolling  hundvds  t.f 
miles  at  .sea.  which  we  have  no  right  to  do  und  t  international 
law.  except  as  a  measure  of  mercv  for  .'^hips  in  distress.  It 
gives  him  the  power  to  detain  foreign  .-hipping  in  our  ports, 
investigate,  and  demand  bond  if  he  believes  they  have  engaged 
in  commerce  not  agreeable  to  his  views.  This  act  in  it.'-elf 
Is  full  of  dynamite,  beeau.se  a  foreign  nation  may  object  to  it, 
and  that  in  it.self  would  b"  paramount  to  an  unfriendly  act, 
and  therefore  the  very  incident  that  could  catapult  this 
Nation  into  war. 

T)\>'  po\^er  granted  to  the  President  in  the  so-call.^d  Neu- 
trality Act  is  incorporated  for  no  other  reason  than  to  allow 
him  to  ahne  the  United  States  up  in  the  n^'Xt  war,  if  it  ls  to 
come,  with  Enghind  and  Fianee 

M.-    PITTENCiER.     Mr.  Spt  aker,  will  the  utntleman  yield? 

Mr    THCiRKELSON.     Y.  s. 

Mr  PITTl!:N'GEK  The  gentleman  is  talkmg  now  about 
the  bill  that  tht^  House  pa.^.^ed.' 

Mr  THORKEUSON.  I  am  talking  about  the  bill  now  under 
con.>;d;'rati.!n  m  th.^  Senate. 

Mr.  PITTT-TNCIER      The  Senate  bill  er  the  Hou.-e  bill' 

Mr.  THORKELSON      The  bill  before  tlie  Senate. 

It  is  my  opinion,  if  we  pass  a  neutrality  act  that  is  actually 
neuti.il.  as  the  word  implies,  it  will  prohibit  the  sale,  shipping. 
and  tran.^portation  of  arms  to  all  powers  at  \<.ar  on  exactly 
the  .same  principles  that  neutrality  legr-lation  had  been  writ- 
ten n;  the  past.  If  Congrervs  w;!l  confine  itselt  to  thi.-  type 
of  neutrality.  I  am  rea.sonably  .-ure  that  the  war  which  is 
now  m  the  making  in  Europe  will  .-top.  There  w.ll  Ix^  no 
war.  because  it  nit  ans  liiat  Enulijnd  and  France  uill  have  lu 
fitjlu  It  aione.  and  they  are  not  going  to  do  it.  So  if  we  pass 
sin.>:ble  ieL;i>lat;i/n  we  will  do  the  world  a  lot  of  cood,  becau.-e 
we  wiii  be  a!)Ie  t.i  enforce  peace  by  b.'ing  honestly  and  sin- 
cerely neutral  eiii.M'lves. 

Conceding  that  Euiupt^  wants  to  commit  suicide  and  co  on 
wi;h  the  present  war,  which  is  entirely  its  own  bu-^incs.s  and 
should  be  no  concern  of  ours,  the  fact  that  we  have  estab- 
li.-h.d  an  eir.barco  en  arm.-  haves  us  strong  when  they  have 
fou-;h'  thtm-elvts  wtak  and  exsanguinated.  In  this  posi- 
tion we  can  be  of  greaier  aid  to  them  than  wt'  would  bt^  in 
joining  m  th;.>  holo.-au.-tiv.-  d'structicn  of  civilization  and  the 
human  r.ictv 

I  thtrefi;re  cb.)tct  to  giving  the  President  this  unconsti- 
tutional powvr.  the  p^iwer  of  a  dictator,  not  for  piaee.  but 
for  war. 

It  is  our  .solemn  duty  to  provide  neutrality  for  the  United 
States  so  that  we  muy  nma:n  at  pt^ace.  We  can  do  that  by 
enac'mg  a  neutrality  act  placing  embargo^  on  all  war  mate- 
rial to  all  p<iwcrs.  at  war,  prohibiting  transportation  in  our 
own  .-hips  to  nations  ai  war.  In  providing  legii-lation  of  this 
t\p''  beiligerent  ptnver.-  will  be  more  inihned  to  respect  the 
Mtrht  of  our  ship.s  to  maintain  tr.ide  with  neutral  nations.  If 
^^n.■h  neutral  nations  are  located  in  war  zones,  due  notice 
should  be  given  to  all  belligerent.s  of  the  carszo  carried  in 
our  ships.  It  IS  obvious,  if  we  carry  contraband  cargo  of  war 
materials  to  such  neutral  nations  as  I  have  menticned.  it  may 
not  be  for  thtir  own  u>e  but  for  tran.s.shipment  to  nations 
at  war.  I:i  such  event  the  -h;p  is  liable  to  seizure  by  the 
blockad.ng  power.  Let  us  not  f  rset  that  the  English  block- 
ade 01  Germany  today  ls  not  only  against  war  material  but 


against  all  commodities — food  and  war  material  consigned 
to  Germany. 

During  the  World  War.  England  laid  down  a  very  tight 
blockade  on  Germany.  No  foodstuffs  and  no  war  material. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  nothing  was  allowed  to  pa.ss  through 
that  bkcktide.  The  ships  that  tried  to  run  the  blockade 
were  captuied  and  taken  to  an  Engli.-h  o^  it  ;h.  cargo  conli^- 
cated  and  used  by  Great  Britain  for  her  own  purixjscs. 

I  mention  tlu.i  as  a  point  in  contrast,  for  theie  is  .-o  much 
discu.ssion  here  today  ab- ut  nazi-ism,  fascism,  and  -anti- 
Senutism  that  one  who  opposes  the  subversive  activiti-'s 
which  are  now  imdermining  our  Government  is  immediately 
calhd  Nazi,  Fa.scist.  and  arui-Se'm.itic  by  the  Communists 
or  those  engaged  m  such  sub\ersive  activities. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  from  the  anule  of  tlie  Centrul 
Powers.  Tliey  were,  during  the  World  War.  and  are  today, 
sutlenng  from  an  aiitight  bluckad.  .  not  only  of  w.ir  mate- 
rial but  of  all  food.-tutr.s  as  well.  Great  Brit.un  is  not  worry- 
ing about  whether  or  not  the  civilian  population  in  those 
countries  is  st;»r\-inB.  lacks  medical  care,  are  ill-clothed  or 
il!-h  Us.'d.  With  Great  Britain,  it  is  a  ca..e  of  winning  the 
war  and  permit  me  to  state  it  is  exactly  the  same  case  with 
Gei'many. 

Geinvany  had  no  surface  fleet  or  navy.  Slie  was  forbidden 
by  the  treaty  of  Ver.-ailles  to  build  such  ships.  She  has 
submaiines  inst'.ad.  Germany  will  use  such  submarines  to 
blockade  British  ports,  and.  nor  having  a  harbor  to  which 
she  may  convoy  intercepted  merchantmen,  they  are  sunk 
so  that  the  enemy  will  not  b.'nefit  from  cargo  carried  in  such 
ships. 

During  the  World  War,  Great  Britain  had  the  so-called 
Q  or  X  .>hips.  camouflaged  craft  that  hooked  like  a  merchant - 
m.an  but  was  in  reality  an  armed  ve.ssel.  When  a  German 
submarine  hailed  such  ship  the  camouflage  was  struck  and 
guns  went  into  action,  and  the  submarine  was  sunk  without 
any  further  con.-ideration.  The  crtw  aboard  the  submarine 
did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  s;ive  their  lives,  so  what  is 
the  logical  thing  for  such  craft  to  do?  When  the  enemy 
discovers  sueh  warfare  it  can  only  retaliate  by  sinking  on 
sight  merchant  craft   that  is  bound  to  Enulish  ports, 

It  IS  not  a  ca.se  of  fa\oring  one  side  or  the  other,  but  let 
u.>  be  nist  and  trt\it  all  .sides  alike.  I  favor  an  arms  embargo 
on  all  war  mafrial,  and.  uf  cour.-e.  on  such  articles  as  powers 
at  war  de.-iunatL'  'conlrabund."  with  no  credit  to  either  side 
or  any  nation  at  war.  It  is  their  battle.  Le»  them  pay  fur  it. 
They  wi'.l  discover  sooner  or  later  that  war.-  are  unprofitable 
to  all. 

The  SPFL-aKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  has  expired. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  accordingly  (at  1  o'clock 
and  40  minutes  p.  m.>,  m  accordance  with  the  order  hereto- 
fore made,  the  House  adjourned  until  Monday,  October  16. 
1939.  at  12  o'clock  noun. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
1103.  Under  clau.se  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a  letter  from  the  Chair- 
man. Securities  and  Ex-hange  Commission,  transmitting 
chapter  III  of  part  3  of  the  Commi-ssion's  over-all  report  on 
the  -tudy  cf  investment  trust.s  and  investment  companies. 
niade  pumiant  to  section  30  of  the  Public  Utility  Holding 
Company  Act  of  1935  'H.  Doc.  No.  279 »,  wa.s  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


CHANGE  OF  REFERENCE 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXII.  the  Committee  on  Invalid 
Pensions  was  discharged  from  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
iH.  R.  71261  granting  a  pension  to  Mary  Pauline  Payne,  and 
the  same  was  referred  to  the  Committee  en  Perisions. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
(H.  J.  Res.  391  >  to  restore  to  Congress  the  sole  power  to  issue 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof,  winch  was  referred  to 
the  Ccmnuttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5748.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  Alice  G.  Kesscns  and  30 
(I her  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  the 
r.rms  embargo:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5749.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Allen  and  60 
other  citizens  of  Fort  WajTie,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5750.  Also,  petition  of  Clayton  Klopfenstein  and  50  other 
citizens  of  Howe.  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5751  Also,  petition  of  Morris  Baker  and  75  other  voters  of 
Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5752.  Also,  petition  of  O.  W.  Kruse  and  25  other  residents 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  munitions;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5753.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  W.  Tood  Seitz  and  20  other 
citizens  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5754.  Also,  petition  of  Lillian  M  Ponner  and  20  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  opposing  any  change  In  the  Neutrality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

5755  Also,  petition  of  Ethyl  Blass  and  sundry  citizens  of 
Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5756.  Also,  petition  of  G.  M.  Patterson  and  sundry  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5757.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  A.  Frantz  and  sundry  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  urging  strict  neutrality  and  no  entan- 
glemenus:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5758.  Also,  petition  of  William  A.  Stockmann  and  sundry 
citizens  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  urging  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5759.  Also,  petition  of  E.  N.  Wedertz  and  80  other  citizens 
of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  Neutrality 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5760.  Also,  petition  of  Thomas  P.  O'Cormell,  Jr..  and  30 
other  citizens  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5761.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  William  Vunora  and  25  other 
voters  of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  any  change  in  the 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5762.  Also,  petition  of  George  W.  McCoy  and  25  other  resi- 
dents of  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  reusion  of  the  Neutrality 
Act :  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5763.  Also,  petition  of  Albert  Henning  and  25  other  resi- 
dents of  Port  Wayne  and  Avllla,  Ind.,  opposing  revision  of 
the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5764.  Also,  petition  of  Pred  H.  Koopman  and  simdry  other 
citizens  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5765.  Also,  petition  of  the  Men's  Club  of  the  Grace  Evan- 
gplical  and  Reformed  Church.  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing 
any  change  in  the  present  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs.  I 

5766.  Also,  petition  of  the  Reverend  R.  F.  Hart  and  60  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Church  of  Monroe,  Ind., 
opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5767.  Also,  petition  of  W.  Mortimer  Cole  and  50  members 
and  friends  of  the  Methodist  Church,  of  Cromwell.  Ind.. 
opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


5768.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  John  Hagen  and  50  members 
of  the  St.  John's  Lutheran  Church,  Port  Wajme.  Ind..  object- 
ing against  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5769.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  H.  J.  Jordan  and  20  residents 
of  Garrett,  Ind.,  opposing  modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5770.  Also,  petition  of  the  Reverend  Lorance  Rodenbeck 
and  175  residents  of  Garrett.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  cf  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5771.  Also,  petition  of  sundry  citizens  of  Corunna  and 
Garrett.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5772.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Heck  and  35 
other  citizens  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5773.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  J.  Deagen,  Port 
Wayne,  Ind.,  and  30  re.sidents  of  Fort  Worth,  Churubusco.  and 
Columbia  City,  Ind.,  opposing  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5774.  Also,  petition  of  J.  C.  Maier,  of  Fort  Wayne.  Ind..  and 
50  citizens  of  Decatur,  Hoagland,  Monroe,  Geneva,  and 
Pleasant  Mills.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5775.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Edward  Burns  and 
simdry  other  citizens  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  any 
change  in  the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5776.  Also,  petition  of  Ira  A.  Summers  and  117  voters  of 
Port  Wayne,  Ind.,  opposing  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5777.  Also,  petition  of  Aubrey  Tuttle  and  sundry  other 
citizens  of  Port  Wayne.  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5778.  Also,  petition  of  25  citizens  of  Port  Wayne,  Ind., 
opposing  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5779.  Also,  petition  of  Mrs.  Ralph  L.  Jones  and  35  other 
citizens  of  Port  Wajme,  Ind.,  opposing  any  change  in  the 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5780.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Resolution  of  the  American 
Humane  Association,  urging  that  horses  and  mules  be  in- 
cluded among  shipments  forbidden  as  contraband  of  war; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5781.  Also,  resolution  of  Hill  Post.  No.  39,  Catholic  War 
"Veterans  of  the  United  States,  urging  their  representatives 
in  Congress  to  vote  against  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
to  Europe  and  against  the  cash-and-carry  plan;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

SATURDAY,  October  14,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  ZeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

O  loving  Master,  who  didst  come  Into  the  world  not  to  be 
ministered  unto  but  to  minister,  and  didst  say  to  those  for 
Whom  Thy  Father's  kingdom  is  prepared.  "Inasmuch  as  ye 
have  done  it  tmto  one  of  the  least  of  these  My  brethren,  ye 
have  done  It  imto  Me:"  Be  graciously  pleased,  we  humbly 
beseech  Thee,  to  bless  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  its  high 
and  holy  mission  to  mankind,  as  It  ministers  to  the  dread 
agonies  of  a  suffering  world.  Do  Thou  regard,  O  blessed 
Christ,  the  sleepless  tossing,  the  numb  despair  of  the  sick  and 
dying,  the  penitent  and  the  impenitent.  Spare  them,  dear 
Lord,  and  succor  those  that  tend  them,  working  through  them 
and  within  them,  that  they  may  share  the  sleep  of  all  God's 
tired  children — long,  sweet,  sound,  and  deep  as  love — until 
the  breaking  of  the  everlasting  dawn.    Amen. 
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THE    JOl'KNAL 

On  rrqur>r  of  Mr  Barkley,  and  by  unan:mou>  consent,  the 
reudint,'  of  the  J*u;n:il  of  the  prcn'fedinsT.s  ct  Iho  calendar 
dav.  Fnday.  Octofx-r  13.  1939,  \v;ls  d:>pen.>(.d  wnh,  and  the 
Journal  was  apprcv  d. 

CALL    OF    THE    V.Cll.L 

Mr    MTNTON'      I  ^U'4'^'>t  the  ab-rn!-,-  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  CI*  rk  callrd  the  roll,  and  the  fallowing  S-vna^ors 
answi  red  to  their  names: 


AAnn-is 

Danahcr 

Holt 

Radruffe 

AlUl!t  ws 

Davis 

Jiihnsoii.  Calif. 

Reed 

na  :.  V 

D<inahpy 

Jolint.on.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

DAiikh-ad 

IX^wney 

K.iig 

Rus.>-ell 

lUrk..  V 

Z.'.i  iKlt-r 

La  R)Uette 

S-hwartz 

Bi!b.^ 

Frft.'.li  r 

LtxiRP 

S<hwe!le;;hai'h 

nor  ah 

0>i  r(?e 

Lucas 

Shcppard 

Brui««9 

Clrrry 

LKirlP''!! 

Ship>.tead 

Brewn 

Olbs«.in 

MiC'arran 

Slattery 

Hnlow 

Gillette 

MrKellar 

St.'wart 

Burke   ~ 

Cifpen 

McNary 

Thoma.s,  Okla. 

Byrl 

Guflt-y 

Maliiney 

Tin  ■mas.  Utah 

Byriifs 

Ciiirucy 

Miller 

Truman 

C*pp«T 

Hil^ 

M.nton 

Tvdlii«s 

Carnwiiy 

Hbrrlscn 

Mvirruy 

Viiiidenberg 

Cliaiu^tr 

Hnt,  h 

Nor:;, 

Vim  Nuys 

C'hH'.  f^ 

Haydtn 

O  Mahoney 

White 

CliirV-    Idaho 

H  rr;ng 

Overton 

W.ley 

Clark    Ma 

Hill 

Prpp«r 

c'<'t-!iH:;y 

H'vrr.an 

FiTliuun 

Mr  MINTCN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  fn  m  Wa.-h- 
In^ton  iMr.  Bone  I  and  the  S»nat:M-  tv  \n  V![i:in!a  i  Mr. 
Glass  I  are  detained  from  the  Senate  becauie  of  illne.ss. 

The  Senatcr  from  Aii.'.ona  Mr.  Ashurst  i  la  absent  because 
of  illne.ss  in  his  family 

Th  '  Senator  friiin  De'.awart^  Mr.  Hlt.iiesI.  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Lee  .  the  Senators  from  New  York  ,  Mr. 
Meade  and  Mr.  Wagner  ;,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Neelyi,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  .Mr.  Smathers  .  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  ,  Mr.  Smith  1,  the  Senator  from 
Ma.ssachusett.v  Mr  Walsh  1.  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Wheeler     a.e  unaviudabiy  detami  d. 

Mr  MlNAKY  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
Mr  .^usriN  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  IMr.  Bar- 
BOTR     are  necc.-.\arily  absent. 

Th.-  VICE  PRESIDENT  Seventy-eipht  Smators  have  an- 
swer* d  to  their  names,     A  quorum  is  present. 

TRHrUTE   TO   SENATOR    M  NARY 

Mr  CAPPER  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  call  the  aMention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  w.-ll-de.served  tribute  p.i'd  to  the  able  and 
beloved  minority  leader  of  this  body,  the  diStingU;.->h*  d  senior 
Senator  from  Orei:on  Mr  McNaryI,  in  a  recent  addiess  be- 
fore the  OreL'(  n  R.-publican  Club  by  Gov  Charles  A.  Sprasue. 
of  Orej:on,  wh  \  amonp  other  things,  urged  the  nnm  na'icn  of 
Senator  McNaK^-  for  Pres;d:nt  by  the  Republican  Party  in 
1940     I  cen>idtr  the  suggest  ion  a  very  timely  one. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  read  to  the  Senate  frcm  the  remarks 
made  by  Governor  Spraijue  with  re.^pcct  to  Oregon's  senior 
Senator,  as  fellows: 

Senator  McN'art  has  a  Inr.e;  and  distinguished  record  as  a  Mrm- 
bfr  of  The  t'liitu!  ti'.ites  Seriate  .fs  minority  leadt  r  lie  li.\s  pii.cied 
the  Hepiib'.iran  Party  in  tiie  Seriate  with  skill  and  uistlotv.  Ho 
repvese'.iT.s  th.e  be.st  type  of  thmktp.i:  of  the  Rep-.ibliran  P.i.-y  a 
wortliy  blend  of  con^t■rva:l^m  with  pro^rej-.-^lvisni  He  ts  in  hiirh 
persiiiial  favor  with  all  of  hi.*;  colleat;ii->s  He  1.-^  a  man  >'f  Indi'per.d- 
ence  of  Judk,'ment,  yet  one  who  i:?  sensitive  to  the  needs  of  the 
country 

As  I  8\irvey  the  s-ene  I  believe  tliat  Or»^  )n  Republicans  .shnvild 
present  ivs  candidate  fur  th-^  Frt-.-^Kienry  b.^fi..-!-  thf  I'JlO  Republican 
Natlcnal  Conventlcn  the  n.inie  ef  Ciiari.es  L  McNaky  senior  Senator 
frrm  Oregon. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  tlie  excellent 
address  delivered  by  Governor  Sprague.  of  Oregon,  be  printed 
in  full  in  the  Appendix  to  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection  the  address 
will  be  printed  as  reque>ted. 

JOINT    COMMITTEE    TO    INVESTIGATE     THE     .ADEGUACY     AND     USE     OF 

PHOSPHATE    RESOURCES 

Th-^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  KentUvky  .Mr.  Ch.andleb;  a  mtmber  of  the  Joint  Ccm- 


nii'tee  to  Investigate  the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  Phc^phate 
Resources  of  the  United  States,  created  by  Public  Re.solution 
112.  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  to  fiil  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
dfath  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Logan,  late  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

lease  FOR   'ELLWOOD  POSTAL   STATION,   PORTLAND.  OREG. 

The  MCE  PRESIDEN"!  laid  before  the  S-nate  a  letter  from 
th.e  Ac'ing  Pc.>tmaster  General,  transmitting  a  draft  f^f  pro- 
po.-ed  legi-~lation  lo  r- form  the  lea-e  for  the  Selhvood  Station 
of  the  Portland.  Orttr.,  post  office,  which,  with  the  uiCi^m- 
paiiymg  paper,  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Po4  Offices 
and  Po.st  Roads. 

PETITIONS 

T!ie  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fifty-F.fty  Men  of  W.  P.  A., 
Chicago.  111.,  favoring  repeal  of  that  .--ection  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Appropriation  Act  of  1939  providing  a  iiO-day  l.iv-oflf 
of  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  ha'.e  had  18  months  of  contimn-us 
employmont,  on  account  of  .^uch  provi.-^ion  working  unti-ual 
hardship  on  the  older  men  who  are  not  needed  in  private 
industry,  which  was  reftrnd  to  the  Committee  on  Appio- 
priaticns. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adi>pttd  by  a 
ma-ss  meeting  of  citizens  of  Poli.sh  descent  on  tire  occasion 
of  the  one  hundred  and  sixtieth  anniversary  (,f  the  deiith  of 
Gen  Casimir  Pu!a>ki— October  11,  1779— lu'.d  at  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.,  favoring  repeal  of  the  arnr-^-embargo  provision 
in  the  existmc;  neutrality  law.  condemning  recent  armed 
aggressions  against  Poland  and  the  Pol..>h  people,  and  also 
the  spread  of  bol-lavi.sm.  nazi-ism,  and  fasci.-m,  anci  all  uii- 
Amertcan  and  subver-i\e  activities  in  the  United  States,  and 
pledgmg  allegiance  to  the  American  Government  and  iiieti- 
tutions,  which  wa>  ord'-red  to  lie  on  the  table. 

FfNERAL  EXPENSES  OF  THE  LATE  SENATOR  LOGAN 

Mr.  B\TJNES.  Fi-cm  the  Conrinittee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Contingent  Expenses  of  thf  Senate.  I  rfpm't  back  favor- 
ably, witliout  amendment.  Senate  Re.-,oluti(m  19'J  and  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  f(;r  its  immediate  consideration. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection'^ 
Thero  being  no  objection  the  resolution  'S.  Res,  192  i  sub- 
mitted by  Mr  Barkley  on  the  13' h  instant  wns  read,  con- 
sidered by  unanimfHi.>  consent,  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolrrd  Th.it  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  hereby  is  authorized 
nnd  directt'd  t.i  p.iy  fr<  m  the  Connntrent  fui^.d  of  the  Senate  the 
actual  and  ncces.^ary  exp<>nses  incurred  by  the  committee  appointed 
by  'b.r  Vice  Pre^'dent  m  arranging  for  and  attending  tlie  funeral 
cf  H'Ui  M  M  L  jgan.  late  a  S;nat<jr  from  the  Stale  cf  Kentucky, 
t;p<in  vouchers  to  be  apprmed  by  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Cen- 
tral the  Contingent  Expen.'-es  of  the  Senate. 

ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR     THOM.AS     OF    UTAH     ON     CIVIL     RICHTS     AND 

LIBERTIES 

'Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah 
at  the  National  Conference  cf  Civil  Liberties,  held  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmoro,  New  York  City,  October  13  and  14,  which 
app^^ars  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR    SCHVVELLENEACH    BEFORE   AMERICAN    FEDERA- 
I  TION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  ScHWELLKNEACH  askcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
pruved  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  himself  before 
the  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio,  October  12,  1939,  winch  appears  in  the 
Appendix] 

ADDRESS   OF   COLONEL   LINDBERGH   ON   AMERICAN    NEUTRALITY 

:Mr.  CiARK  cf  Mi.ssouri  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  m  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  American  neutrality 
deli\ered  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  en  October  13,  1939, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix! 

LETTER  FROM  CLOYD  LAPORTE  ON  NEUTRALITY  IN  WARFARE 

iMr.  ScHWELLENBACH  askcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Cloyd  Laporte  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  York  Times  on  neutrality  in  warfare, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


NEUTRALITY   .^NTD   PEACE   OF   THE   U^•ITED   ST.ATES 

Tlie  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution <H.  J.  Re.s.  306),  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  FRAZIER  obtained  the  floor.  j 

Mr.  VANDENBET.G.     Mr.  Pre.^ident 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michican? 

Mr.  FRAZIER      I  yield.  | 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Prosldent,  when  I  wa.s  Bubmit-  I 
ting  my  observations  to  the  Senate  on  the  question  of  em- 
bargo repeal  I  suggested  that  somebody  is  going  to  be  fooled 
as  the  result  of  repeal,  either  our  own  people  who  are  expect- 
ing too  mu:h  peace  or  our  friends  and  neighbors  who  are 
expeK:ting  U\o  much  help.  I  have  a  very  interesting  exhibit 
on  the  subject  ^vhich  I  should  like  to  place  in  the  Record. 
Across  the  river  from  Detroit  is  the  Canadian  city  of  Windsor, 
Ontario.  The  Windsor  Daily  Star,  in  its  issue  of  September 
21.  1939,  carries  an  editorial  comment  on  the  front  page, 
from  which  I  read  as  follows: 

The  armp-embaigo  clau.so  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  repealed 
for  a  sla-'ler — and  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  in  the 
war  along  about  tlu   middle  of  next  Jantiiiry. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  somebody  is  going  to  be 
fooled,  and  it  would  be  scarcely  less  tragic  if  our  friends  and 
neighbors  were  fooled  than  if  we  ourselves  were  fooled. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  the  discussion  on  the  pend- 
ing question  has  been  going  on  for  some  days,  and  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  rather  tired  of  hearing  so  much 
debate  and  talk  upon  the  same  subject.  I  wish,  however, 
to  make  a  statcm.cnt.  I  feel  that  I  have  some  arguments 
that  have  n.it  be<  n  presented,  or.  at  least.  I  have  not  heard 
them  presented:  and  I  desire  to  express  my  opinion  regard- 
ing the  proposed  neutrality  legislation. 

I  suppose  this  extraordinary  session  of  Coneress  will  go 
down  in  history  as  the  arms-embargo  session.  The  real  ques- 
tion before  the  Senate  is  whether  or  not  the  United  States 
thould  repeal  the  arms-embargo  pro\TSion  of  the  present 
neutrality  law.  The  ansu-er  to  that  question  should  be  based 
on  one  all-important  proposition,  and  that  is  whether  the 
repeal  of  the  anns  embargo  or  the  continuation  of  it  will 
help  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

We  should  by  all  means  be  neutral  and  not  attempt  to  favor 
one  power  or  to  smash  another  power. 

In  th(>  debate  of  the  last  few  days  it  seems  to  me  that  many 
Senators  have  wandered  from  this  point,  and  I  have  been 
impressed  with  the  fact  that  the  arguments  for  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  have  been  more  negative  than  positive.  As 
I  see  it.  we  are  a.sked  to  lift  the  embargo,  not  because  it 
would  do  any  positive  good  toward  keeping  us  out  of  war. 
but  because  it  would  help  Great  Britain  and  France  and  it 
might  not  do  any  harm.  No  one  seems  to  pretend  that  lift- 
ing the  embargo  would  make  us  any  safer,  but  merely  that 
we  can  help  the  Allies  and  permit  some  profits  without  any 
great  danger— that  is.  danger  of  being  draw^n  into  the  present 
war. 

Everybody  says  we  want  to  keep  out  of  war — yes:  we  must 
keep  out  of  war — but  they  invariably  add  that  it  Is  going 
to  be  mighty  hard  to  do  it,  and  it  may  be  just  impossible  to 
stay  out  of  it.  I  suppose  that  statement  is  based  on  the  facts 
of  the  history  of  the  World  War  which  began  25  years  ago. 

Most  of  us  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  situation  when 
the  World  War  began.  We  were  amazed  and  shocked  that 
any  civilized  nations  would  go  to  war  ever  what  seemed  to 
be  such  trivial  differences.  Then  we  remember  hew  the 
propaganda  started:  first  to  justify  each  side  for  declaring 
war,  and  then  a  little  later  proi>aganda  to  get  the  United 
States  into  the  war. 

I  want  to  read  a  part  of  a  chapter  from  Mark  Twain's 
book  The  Mysterious  Stranger.  This  book  was  written  sev- 
eral years  before  the  World  War  started,  but  was  not 
published  until  after  the  war  was  over: 

I  can  see  a  million  years  ahrad.  and  this  rule  will  never  change 
In  so  many  as  half  a  doz^u  instances.  The  loud  little  handful — as 
u.-u.i'-  will  shout  for  the  war.  me  pulpit  will — warily  and  cau- 
Uou^i- -object  at  first;  the  great,  big,  dull  bulk  of  tbe  Nation  wUl 


rub  Its  slei'py  ryes  and  try  to  make  out  why  there  should  be  R  war 
and  will  say,  er-rnesily  and  indignantly,  "It  is  viujust  and  dishon- 
orable nnd  tiiere  is  no  necessity  for  it  "  Then,  the  hat'.dful  will 
shout  liuder.  A  few  fatr  men  on  the  other  side  will  arijiie  and 
rea-on  aftaint  the  T.'ar  with  spe»»ch  and  pen.  and  at  first  will  fca\e 
a  hoaring  and  be  appUiUdedi  but  it  will  not  la-^t  loiu!:  thOM."  o'^he-s 
will  cut.shoiU  thcin.  and  presently  the  antiwar  audiences  win  thin 
out  and  lo*;.-  popularity.  Before  long  you  wUl  see  thi.^  curious  thmp: 
The  i-peakers  stoned  from  the  platform,  and  fre<^  speech  strangled  by 
hordes  of  furious  men  wiio  in  their  seciet  heaits  are  still  ai  cue 
Willi  those  st*:~ned  .■^ueukcrs,  as  earlier,  but  d'.  net  dare  to  say 
so  And  now  the  wtiole  Nation,  pulpit  and  all,  will  take  up  th^ 
war  cry  and  Fhout  itself  hoarse  and  mob  any  honest  man  who 
venturer  to  open  his  mouth;  and  presently  such  mouths  will 
cease  to  open.  Next  the  statesmen  will  Invent  cheap  lies,  put- 
ting the  blame  upon  the  nation  that  is  attacked,  and  every 
man  will  be  glad  of  those  conscience-soothing  falsities,  and  will 
diligently  study  them  and  refuse  to  examine  any  refutations  of 
them:  thus  he  will  bv  and  by  convince  himself  that  the  war  Is 
Just,  and  will  thank  God  for  the  better  sleep  he  enjoys  after  this 
process  of  grotesque  self-deception. 

This  statement  by  Mark  Twain  on  how  a  war  is  started  is 
a  mighty  accurate  description  of  the  propaganda  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  World  War  and  the  propaganda  that  is  now 
starting.  Almost  everyone  will  agree  that  we  were  led  into 
the  World  War  largely  on  what  afterward  proved  to  be 
false  and  misleading  propaganda;  and  who  knows  what  thf 
propaganda  during  the  coming  months  will  be  if  the  present 
war  in  Europe  continues?  Who  can  say  that  the  propaganda 
will  not  be  even  stronger,  if  possible,  than  it  was  during  the 
World  War? 

I  saw  a  report  the  other  day  stating  that  there  was  much 
more  propaganda  now  than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of 
the  World  War  for  the  United  States  to  get  into  it;  and  I 
think  perhaps  that  statement  is  correct. 

If  the  arms  embargo  is  lifted,  it  must  be  conceded  that  it 
will  favor  one  side  in  the  conflict  against  the  other;  and 
favoring  one  side  means  a  step  toward  war. 

Perhaps  we  could  take  sides  in  this  European  mix-up 
without  actually  sending  troops  across  the  Atlantic;  but  once 
we  yield  to  pro-British  and  pro-French  pressure,  are  we  going 
to  have  any  moral  reason  for  stopping  short  of  war?  If 
we  let  up  on  our  neutrality  and  sell  arms  to  the  Allies,  can 
we  refuse  also  to  relax  our  credit  laws  when  the  Allies  run 
short  of  money?  Can  we  reftise  private  loans,  then  public 
loans,  and  then  the  Army  to  protect  the  loans? 

If  we  lift  the  embargo,  it  will  be  considered  by  France  and 
Britain-that  we  arc  on  their  side.  They  will  come  here  and 
buy  munitions  and  spend  all  their  casJi,  and  when  their  cash 
is  gone  they  will  still  want  to  carry.  Then  we  shall  be  asked 
to  repeal  the  laws  denying  them  credit.  Will  we  refuse? 
The  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  will  definitely  put  us 
on  the  side  of  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  when  they 
want  credit  they  will  get  it,  jiist  as  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
IMr.  Borah]  told  us  the  first  day  of  this  debate. 

Some  say  that  the  present  neutrality  provision  favors  Ger- 
many. I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  see  the  logic  of  that  state- 
ment. If  an  embargo  is  in  effect,  it  seems  to  me  it  applies 
equally  to  both  sides. 

If  a  war  boom  gets  st,arted,  there  will  be  plenty  of  propa- 
ganda to  keep  it  going,  even  at  the  expense  of  the  American 
taxpayer.  Labor  in  the  great  industries  will  clamor  for 
a  continuation  of  the  boom.  Steel  companies  will  be  shout- 
ing for  more  pro;jperity.  Chambers  of  commerce  and  news- 
papers will  be  imploring  us  not  to  end  the  boom,  not  to 
plunge  the  country  into  a  depression  blacker  than  that  after 
Uie  World  War.  Propaganda  will  be  so  strong  that  those 
who  voted  to  lift  the  embargo  will  feel  in  duty  bound  to  vote 
to  extend  credit,  and  then  one  step  more  will  lead  us  actually 
into  the  war. 

If  our  countiy  gets  .started  in  this  false  war-boom  pros- 
perity we  shall  undoubtedly  be  in  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
If  we  really  mean  what  we  say,  and  want  to  stay  out  of  war, 
why  lift  the  embargo?  Why  change  from  our  neutrality 
course  if  we  do  not  intend  to  go  all  the  way? 

Only  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  what  seemed  to 
be  a  businessman  in  my  State.    He  said: 

Why  not  make  as  much  money  as  we  can  out  oi  this  war?  We 
need  more  profile.    Why  iK.it  make  them? 
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Unfortunafelv.  there  are  a  few  persons  who  take  the  atti- 
tuil'  that  wo  .should  z>'t  all  we  can  cut  of  the  pri'-Fcnt  war. 
I  Wi.sh  to  tourh  on  that  subject  a  httle  further  along. 

Th"  only  .safe  way  to  stay  out  of  Europtan  wars  i.s  not 
to  take  the  f:r.<t  -tep  but  to  stay  out.  Surely  the  hope  of  war 
prof:t:i  would  not  induce  us  to  take  this  action.  Surely  wo 
are  not  dtiuding  cursi'lves  on  that  point.  Wo  knnw,  from 
ex;x'nence  in  the  la.st  war,  that  a  war  b<.om  i.s  fuliowed  by 
war  di'pre.'^sion — a  depression  so  severe  that  it  more  than 
wipes  out  the  gams  previoa-^Iy  made. 

I  have  a  number  of  1-tters  from  business  firms  oppo.'^ed  to 
any  war  boom  Thf^y  do  not  want  any  boom  to  start.  They 
say  thaf  war  prorlt.^  are  aanrerous.  and  they  do  not  want  the 
embargo  lift'  d  because  they  know  that  a  iA^c  boom  would  bo 
followod  by  a  r-'al  depros.sion. 

It  S'''ms  to  me  ev -ryonc  must  admit  that  money  from 
war  profits  is.  to  say  the  least,  tainted.  Are  we  a.s  a  nation 
.so  hardt^ned  that  we  are  willing  to  fill  our  banks  w;th  gold 
coined  from  the  blood  of  human  beinss  like  ourselves,  wh.o 
havf  b-'on  for:  ^d  into  war  by  jealous  rulers  crazy  for  power? 
It  dors  no  c<  ■  d  to  say  that  someone  else  will  sell  them  arms 
and  thiit  wo  ni:ght  as  woll  get  the  profit.  Tliat  is  a  thread- 
bare ari'unvnt  that  cannot  justify  cur  chance  cf  the  neu- 
trahry  law  afvr  European  countries  havo  .started  a  war. 

Tho  d  >]>*'  !x  ddlor.s,  the  pt^rsons  who  soil  dope  to  anyone 
th-  y  f.m  ^rt  to  buy  it,  and  make  an  in)men.so  profit,  u.se  that 
\(ry  araunii'nt.  and  h.ave  done  so  for  years.  They  say. 
'Soni cno  tbe  will  soil  dope  if  we  do  not,  and  we  might  as 
well  rot  the  profit."  It  is  wrong  to  sell  dope,  hovsover,  and 
It  .set  ms  to  me  it  is  wronsr  for  anyone  to  make  a  profit  out 
of  war. 

Tlie  statenv  n*  of  Hon.  Wilham  Jennings  Bryan  has  been 
quoted  here  on  the  f.ocr  of  the  Senate,  but  it  bears  so  dcfi- 
r:itely  on  thi.'^  iniixirtant  quo.stion  that  I  want  again  to  state 
the  >ubstanco  (jf  :t.  At  that  time  the  situation  was  just  the 
opp<>>;r,>  of  Mio  pr''Si.nt  one.  We  did  not  havo  any  arms 
embargo.  Wo  wor--^  conducting  ourselves  under  so-called 
international  law,  ;ind  th>'!e  vsoro  some  persons  in  the  country 
who  wanted  u,>  to  put  an  embar'^o  on  the  sale  of  arms  to  tho 
belligerent  nat'ons.  Groat  Britain  and  Fi-ance  (objected  to 
the  chantre  at  that  time.  b.^cau.>e  they  said  it  would  be  unfair 
to  them.  Germany,  on  the  oth^r  hand,  wanted  us  at  that 
tim.e  to  put  an  embargo  on  arm--.  The  question  was  put  up 
to  Mr  Bryan  in  1015  a.s  Secretary  of  State. 

Ho  then  stated  that  the  placing  cf  an  embargo  on  the  trade 
in  arms  would  be  a  dir<  ct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States  as  it  would  unequally  affect  the  relations  of  the 
Unit'^d  States  with  the  belligerents,  and  that  it  would  bo 
con.'id''rod  as  an  unneutral  act. 

Mr  Piesid-nr,  that  was  true  then,  and  the  lifting  c^f  the 
embargo  would  h.av-^  'he  same  effect  today,  and  it  would  bo 
impossible  to  avi-:id  considering  it  an  unneutral  act.  Our 
Crncrtss.  after  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  refused  to 
c!vin«"  the  Neutrality  Act,  they  refu.sed  to  impose  an  embarg..'). 
But  lat'T  on  the  same  Congres.s  was  persuaded  that  they 
were  justified  in  declaring  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  A 
desperate  effort  is  now  bemg  made  to  convince  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  that  we  are  justified  in  changing  the  arms- 
embargo  provi.'^ion  even  after  the  European  countries  have 
gone  to  war.  and  at  the  same  time  the  same  people  who  are 
urging  us  to  change  the  neutrality  law  assure  us  that  there 
is  absolutely  no  d;inc:rr  of  our  getting  into  the  war. 

Someone  has  said  we  have  no  way  of  judging  the  future 
but  by  the  past,  and  that  history  repeat.s  itself. 

We  wore  dracged  into  the  Woild  War  through  false  propa- 
ganda, althoueh  we  refused  to  ctiange  our  neutrality  law 
after  the  war  started.  Now  we  are  asked  to  change  the  neu- 
trality law  in  order  to  help  the  Allies,  and.  at  the  sam.e  time. 
we  are  told  that  there  is  no  d.int;or  of  getting  into  war. 
What  an  argument! 

W-'  are  asked  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  the  belligerent  countries.  Lot  u.s  con- 
sider for  a  moment  just  what  that  mean^.  Do  we  want  to 
furnish  the  nations  which  are  in  this  mass-murder  gam.e 
the  instruments  of  death  and  destruction?     Do  wo  WcUit  to 


take  part  in  their  solfi.sh.  greedy  quarrels,  even  to  the  extent 
of  fuiTiishing  them  with  war  material? 

A  number  have  spnk.'u  about  strengthenir;g  our  NiMtrali'y 
Act  instead  of  weak*  ning  it.  That  would  meet  wuh  iriy 
approval  100  prrcent. 

Nations  wtuch  go  to  war,  in  this  day  and  ag'\  are  not  en- 
t;'Ied  to  any  help  of  any  kind  from  n':'Utral  nations,  and 
especially  m  virw  of  tht^  fact  that  the  Unit.'d  States  was  the 
p.'omoter  and  backer  of  the  so-called  Kollogg-Briand  Peace 
Pact,  wo  .-hculd  at  least  sot  the  example  of  an  absolute  em- 
bargo on  shipments  of  all  kmd.s — food  and  everything  else — to 
nations  which  have  brcjk-n  the  treaty  and  are  at  war,  and 
limit  our  shipments  to  surrounding  nations  to  the  av  rage 
amount  usf  d  in  peacetime,  and  abolish  the  sale  and  shipment 
of  arms  and  other  war  material  at  all  times. 

Why  not.'  I  have  little  sympathy  for  any  of  the  nation": 
Vvhich  are  at  war  at  th.e  present  time,  I  had  every  sympathy 
for  Poland,  of  course,  and  for  the  citizens  of  Czechoslovakia 
but  I  liave  very  httU'  sympathy  with  England  or  f^-ance  or 
Germany  going  to  war.  and  especially  after  reflecting  on  the 
results  of  the  World  War.  If  wo  believe  in  peace,  why  lone 
assistance  to  warring  nations? 

I  have  li'tters  from  farmers  in  my  State  who  produce  wheal- 
as  their  principal  crop.  At  the  present  time  they  are  get  tin;: 
61  or  62  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1  hard  wlieat.  le.ss  than  hal:' 
the  cost  of  production.  They  say  that  the  pi  ices  are  too  low 
and  that  they  need  higher  prit'os.  but  they  plead.  "For  God'.i 
sake,  ko'-p  us  out  cf  war.  We  do  not  want  to  have  our  price.; 
raised  at  the  cost  of  sending  our  boys  to  war." 

Tlure  is  a  human  and  moral  side  of  this  question  which  has 
not  been  touched  on  to  any  -xtent  in  the  Senate.  If  war  i; 
wrong — and  we  must  say  it  is  m  this  day  and  age,  after  2  OOD 
years  of  Christian  civilization — we  should  not  support  oi  .n- 
couragr  it  in  any  way.  I  was  one  of  those  wh.o.  wht  n  th  • 
Kollogg-Briand  Peace  Pact  was  ratified  by  the  nations  all  over 
tlie  world,  hoped  we  meant  what  we  said  in  that  instrument. 
and  that  the  other  nations  d.d:  that  we  could  settle  our  differ- 
ences by  peacetul  measures  and  not  go  to  war.  But  I  renum- 
b.T  that  at  that  time  the  senior  Senator  from  Californhi 
iMr.  Johnson!  stated  that  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pea-e  Patt, 
Would  not  amount  to  anything;  that  no  attention  would  evt  r 
be  paid  to  it.  I  flunk  now  that  he  was  abo,ut  ii'iht,  bu*  I 
could  not  agree  to  that  at  the  time.  I  thouglit  wv  meant 
what  w>'  were  .■^tating  and  that  \v.'  were  going  to  j^iiotice 
what  we  preach. 'd  in  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pmc^  Pact.  Bi.t 
we  did  not.  Wt>  immediately  started  to  make  larger  appro- 
priations for  war  purpos.-s.  immediat>-ly  afterward,  and  ha\e 
continued  to  do  so  clear  up  to  th  >  present  time. 

I  want  to  quote  a  paragr.iph  rtpoitrd  to  me  to  be  from  a 
prominent  citi.ten  cf  the  S'ate  of  New  York  in  reply  to  sorrt^ 
prominent  English  friend  of  his  in  London  requesting,'  him 
to  use  his  mflU'^nce  to  got  the  United  States  to  join  Grout 
Britain  and  France  m  order  to  destroy  Hitler  and  the  Gorman 
Government.     He  Ls  reported  to  have  said: 

I  .im  not  in  accnrd  wi'h  your  view;  shall  do  my  best  to  have  rll 
Amcrlcar.s  realize  that  thoy  must  not  on  tlifir  rwn,  nor  in  coopera- 
tion with  ntheri.  destroy  human  hie  As  an  IntcUlgcnl  aixl  .-^plrl:- 
ually  minded  people,  we  «hall  not  regard  Britain.  France.  Germflny, 
It.ily.  Russai.  Japan,  or  any  people  of  any  .segment  of  our  planet  ;vi 
sep.irate  identities,  but  only  as  members  of  the  one  human  f.xmily, 
created  by  one  God.  who  established  all  the  land  and  tlie  fullne-is 
thereof.  Ail  human  r.eecis  can  be  real;zt»d  through  good  will,  intelli- 
gent iindf'rstaiiding  and  constructive  cooperation. 

I  wi.->h  more  cf  our  people  would  take  that  stand.  Tlien 
we  might  acccmplij^h  somethino:  for  peace. 

Some  of  the  proponents  of  the  pending  joint  resolution 
are  frai  k  entiuch  to  state  that  we  must  help  England:  that 
En'^land  is  cur  mother  country,  and  that  she  expects  every 
American  to  do  his  bit  to  help  save  her.  Wo  are  asked  to 
lift  this  embargo  to  save  the  Briti.sh  Empire  from  the  Nan 
menace.  Wo  are  told  that  Hitler  is  a  menace  to  the  worl  1 
in  ceneial,  and  to  democracy  in  particular,  and  that  we  must 
help  the  Allies  crush  him. 

Admit  that  Hitler  is  a  menace  to  democracy.  I  am  fran'c 
to  say  that  I  do  not  Lke  Hitler's  style;  I  am  oppo.sed  to  dic- 
Utors.    But  who  is  Hitler,  and  how  did  he  happen  to  be- 


come dictator  of  the  German  people?  I  ^ish  to  quote  a  i 
paragiaph  from  an  article  by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  which 
was  published  in  an  Engh^h  paper  called  the  New  Statesmen, 
and  ropubli-hrd  in  the  Waslungton  Times-Herald  cf  October 
7.  Afier  commenting  on  a  broadcast  by  the  Archbishop  of 
York.  Mr.  Shaw  said: 

Unfortunately,  hf  bii-an  not  as  a  Christian  pre'.p.'e.  but  as  a 
righteously  angry,  hot-headed  Eni»lishmnn.  b;.-  u'lvait;  h'.s  blc.sMn-; 
Ui  our  troops  iis  "deaicatea  '  to  tho  supreme  and  inimcd.ate  duly 
cf  lynching  Hitter  a:.d  his  as.sociates  i 

Was  that  not  a  fine  dedication  of  the  troops  to  come  from 
a  b:.'licp  in  the  chuich?  j 

Mr.  Shaw  continued: 

Now,  I  cannot  Ro  into  the  question  of  whether  Hitler  deserves 
to  i..e  iviu  bed  wiihont  raismy;  awkward  analupu's  between  his 
c(\h('  and  th'>se  of  Mus-m:)!!!!!.  Fra-.co.  Stalin  a:;d  hi.s  asi^ociates. 
a:.d  rukmc  up  events  in  India  and  Ireland  which  unlnendly  pens 
have  rt-pnsented  as  s^^mewhat  dictatorial  on  our  part. 

I  simply  remind  the  archbishop  that,  although  we  can  easily 
kill  a  hundred  thousand  quite  innocent  German  men.  women,  antl 
childn  n  in  ovir  determinat.on  to  cet  at  Hitler,  we  should  not 
flnally  rucceed  In  lynching  him.  and  the  Killing  of  Germans  and 
our  ow.i  los.ses  in  the  proccs.-;  would  produce  a  state  ot  mind  on 
bcth  Sid' s  wluch  wouid  operate  a>  a  complete  black-out  cf  Christi- 
anity and  make  the  archbishop's  sane,  final  solution  impossible. 

It  "we  won  It  would  be  Ver;  allies  all  ever  at:ain,  only  worse,  with 
anothr^r  war  even  le-s  than  20  years  off.  And  if.  as  is  desperately 
possible,  v,-e  drove  Russia  and  Germany  into  a  combination  aeainst 
us.  to  avert  that  catastrophe,  which  Is  juft  what  our  Stallnphob- 
old  s-hoc!  ties  n-^d  trfldr-ui.ionist=  arc  recklts.'-ly  trying  to  do.  then 
we  sh^ll  indeed  ne"d  Gk'd  s  help  and  not  deserve  it. 

Tlie  pro-British  attitude  is  very  well  summarized  by  a  news 
item  in  the  Washington  Post  of  October  2.  1939: 

YME   HEAD  F.^Y.S  ALLIED  LOSS  WOULD  BE  UNITED  STATES  DISASTER 

Nlw  Haven,  Conn,  October  1.— President  Charles  Seymour,  of 
Yale  Uaiveriity.  as  erted  today  that  defeat  of  Great  Britain  and 
rrancf  would  be  "a  disaster  of  the  first  magnitude"  for  the  United 
States  Hf>  expressed  the  conviction  that  a  German  victory  would 
"beyond  peradv^nturc  vitally  and  perilously  alter  the  conditions 
of  o\ir  own  national  security."  and  would  "deal  a  deadly  blow  to 
principles  of  intcrnatuual "  morality  •  •  •  upon  which  our 
fu'.uri    peace  depmds." 

I  suppose  the  president  of  Yale  University  would  be  glad  to 
see  the  Nation  go  into  tho  war  so  that  the  graduates  cf  his 
in'-tltutum  and  tho  students  there  could  go  over  to  defend 
what  he  calls  international  morality  for  England  and 
Fi-ance.  I  cannot  imagine  anyone  making  a  statement  of 
that  k:nd.  I  cannot  imagine  any  ccndiiion  in  the  European 
m'x-up  which  would  warrant  sending  our  boys  over  there  to 
take  part. 

Even  if  we  grant  that  what  he  says  is  true,  is  that  any  argu- 
ment why  we  should  send  our  men  over  there  to  help  them 
fight  th^ir  wars?  But  he  makes  a  very  common  argument, 
and  there  is  a  lot  of  talk  about  international  morality:  and 
thrcughoui  the  history  of  the  European  wars  for  centuries — 
with  a  different  alliance  in  almost  every  war — the  principle 
of  international  morality,  or  som^e  such  slogan,  has  been  used 
as  a  battle  cry  to  cover  up  the  real  cause  of  the  war. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  a  strange  thing.  In  European  wars, 
which  have  been  going  on  almost  continually  for  centuries, 
there  has  been  a  different  line-up  in  practically  every  war, 
but  always  "international  morahty,"  or  some  such  slogan,  is 
used  as  a  battle  cry  to  cover  up  the  real  cause  of  war. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War.  after  Germany  had  been 
crushtd  by  the  Allies,  with  our  help,  a  treaty  was  made— the 
Tieaty  of  Versailles.  Great  Britain  and  France  insisted  on 
what  then  seemed  to  be  unfair  demands  upon  Germ.any.  and 
over  the  protests  of  our  American  delegates  compelled  Ger- 
many to  accept  that  unjust  and  impo.ssible  treaty,  I  think  it 
is  generally  conceded  that  the  Treaty  cf  Versailles  was  and 
is  the  cause  cf  the  prer^cnt  conflict  in  Europe. 

Euiope  is  today  back  where  she  started  m  1914.  only  worse 
oflf;  more  debts  to  start  with,  more  hatred,  more  bitterness, 
and  vastly  more  powerful  death-dealing,  so-called  scientific 
in?triunent3  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  even  before  the  World  War  began  some  cf 
tlie  nations  had  their  scientists  working  upon  most  deadly 
forms  of  poison  and  gas  that  could  be  thought  of.  Ever  since 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles  these  nations  that  took  part  in  the 
war  at  least,  and  I  suppose  other  nations  also,  have  had  their 


scientists  working  to  invent  more  deadly  gases,  more  deadly 
poisons,  stronger  oxpio.SiVos,  and  even  working  on  the  use  of 
disease  germs.  It  was  developed  a  few  years  ago  that  here 
in  the  National  Capual  the  War  Department  had  scienliits 
wcikaig  on  the  mat: or  of  disea-e  germi.s.  Tliink  of  it,  Mr. 
President;  that  oocuired  right  here  in  the  National  Carital 
ol  the  United  States,  It  is  an  almost  unbi  1  evabio  situa'ion. 
But  It  was  being  done  at.  that  time,  and  I  suppose  is  bung  done 
today. 

Senators  may  remember  that  when  the  war  in  Spain  wt^s  in 
progress  last  winter  it  was  reported  that  Germany  had  tried 
out  some  new  bombs  over  S;)anish  cities.  The  German  avia- 
tors dropped  a  few  small  bombs,  and  the  story  was  that  those 
bomb-  were  so  powerful  that  every  human  being  within  one- 
eighth  of  a  mile  of  the  explosion — that  is.  I  suppose,  within 
a  circle  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  diameter — was  killed  by  the 
force  of  the  explosion,  and  it  developed  that  the  bombs  were 
supposed  to  be  liquid-oxygen  bombs.  At  that  time  the  sup- 
position was  that  those  bombs  were  dangerous  to  handle. 
They  had  not  b<:en  perfected  so  as  to  ba  safe  to  handle  or 
to  be  carried  in  airplanes,  but  I  am  told  that  such  bombs 
have  now  been  so  perfected  that  they  can  be  carried  as  safeli* 
by  airplanes  as  cmy  other  kind  of  bcmbs  can.  That  particu- 
lar bomb  contains  one  of  the  strongest  explosives  known  to 
any  of  cur  scientists. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  an  engineer  told  me  that  he  had  been 
working  with  that  very  kind  of  explosive.  He  said  the  bomb 
was  a  liquid-oxygen  bomb.  He  said  that  if  such  a  bomb  fell  in 
Washington,  or  any  other  city,  near  a  gas  container  or  a 
large  storage  tank  containing  oil  or  gasoline,  the  explosive 
force  would  be  so  great  as  lo  kill  every  human  being  and 
blow  everything  off  the  map  within  a  radius  of  a  mile  of 
the  explosion.  He  told  me  there  were  enough  gas  and  oil 
tanks  located  in  Washington  so  that  if  liquid-oxygen  bombs 
were  well  placed  they  could  blow  the  whole  city  off  the  map. 
The  same  thing  could  happen  in  every  great  city  in  the  world. 
Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  Germany  has  per- 
fected these  bombs  or  not,  but  imdoubtedly  she  has.  Ger- 
many is  credited  with  having  some  of  the  smartest  engineers 
in  the  world,  and  her  schools  and  universities  have  been 
among  the  greatest  in  the  world. 

Bui.  Mr,  President,  this  war  is  on,  and  the  same  cry  of  inter- 
national morality,  and  the  same  propaganda,  and  the  same 
arguments  are  being  used  as  were  used  in  the  World  V/ar. 
We  are  even  ui-ged  to  save  democracy  in  Europe.  After  the 
World  War  and  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  there  was  mighty 
little  democracy  left  in  Europe  to  be  saved.  We  mean,  by 
democracy,  a  nation  of  free  people,  sharing  equal  economic 
opportunities,  equal  justice  before  the  law,  and  equal  control 
over  the  machinery  of  government.  But  that  definition  will 
hardly  apply  to  what  Britain  and  Prance  call  democracy, 
and  that  is  not  the  kind  of  democracy  we  would  be  saving  if 
we  assist  the  Allies— not  by  any  means. 

Professor  Mayer,  in  his  article  in  last  week's  Saturday 
Evening  Post,  saj^Ts:  "War  destroys  the  democracy  in  nations." 
Not  only  that  but,  he  says,  war  "destroys  the  democracy  in 
men." 

I  believe  that  is  true.  War  and  democracy  just  do  not  go 
together,  and  when  we  think  of  England's  treatment  of  the 
millions  of  people  in  India  and  of  the  condition  of  the  French 
colonies  in  Africa  we  wonder  how  much  democracy  England 
and  France  are  practicing.  I  quote  from  a  paragraph  in  the 
Peace  News,  published  in  London,  September  22,  1939,  in 
regard  to  how  the  people  of  India  stand  in  tliis  war: 

The  Congress'  statement  makes  It  abundantly  clear  where  the 
movement  stands  with  regard  to  aggression  and  of  its  sympathy  with 
Poland  It  points  ©i.t  that,  though  the  Governments  of  Britain  and 
France  declare  they  are  fighting  for  democracy,  past  hlstor^i-  Is  full 
of  betrayal  of  its  ideals  proclaimed,  and  that  If  Britain  fights  lor 
democracy,  then  Imperi.ilism  must  cf  necessity  go  wherever  It  exists. 

i  If  the  Europear.  countries  had  a  little  more  of  real  democ- 
racy, government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
p*cplo.  there  would  be  some  chance  of  world  peace  and  dis- 
armament. BiK  as  long  as  they  have  as  httle  democracy  as 
they  have,  as  long  as  they  are  so  selfish  and  greedy  for  other 
territories,  I  suppose  there  will  continue  to  be  wars  in  Europe. 
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Mr  President,  wc  have  h«re  in  the  United  States  of  Am<^rica 
a  hfnta-^e,  a  heritage  tha'  is  dear  to  every  Anv^rcan  ciMzen. 
one  l!-.;it  was  b:('U^:;ht  to  this  land  by  our  fortiath  rs.  Th^.s:* 
early  cnlnnists  cam"  from  practiculiy  every  Europ  an  nation. 
Why  d:d  they  com-^  hfie''  They  came  to  this  trun'ry  to  cet 
r:d  of  royal  oiir.irchy.  They  can:e  to  Ket  rid  of  the  doctrine 
ol  "divine  right  of  k;.p^"  and  similar  d^c  iinc':.  Th(  y  came 
here  to  f\r.d  a  place  w.^iere  fhi-y  could  worMi.p  G-xl  accordmj; 
to  -heir  own  dK"aiis  Th-y  came  h'^re  to  b*'  fi^e  n.cn  and 
vcmen.  free  citizen^,  to  have  scmcthms  to  ray  about  their 
own  K')verr.ment  a-.d  their  own  ri^ht.^.  After  'he  Colonies 
had  bt'cn  succ^'^sfuily  e-stablushcd  Great  Britain  came  over  and 
trsrd  to  hog  the  cont.ro!  of  the  Colonies. 

Y>-s:  our  forefathers  finally  had  to  break  with  Great 
Britain  m  a  re-.i.lution  to  v.;n  their  rightii  as  free  people,  to 
secure  this  heritatje  for  tbeir  sens  and  daughters.  Those 
pa'rio's  had  to  fi;;ht  tc  secure  their  ritjhts  for  thein5':lv.\s  and 
for  Gt.'-.ers  who  had  cc:ne  here  to  make  their  hemes  with  us. 
That  heritage  should  still  be  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  continue  to  main'ain  cur  h(>ri- 
taRi^  If  we  are  :io;ns  to  mi.x  up  m  European  wars.  Our  early 
American  statesmen,  such  as  Wxshmctcn.  Ji  fforscn.  Adams, 
Monroe,  and  others  said.  "Kfcp  cut  of  fore.Kn  entangle- 
ments." In  ether  words  it  wa-s  sue?e..ted  then  that  we  should 
r.und  our  own  busm  s.s,  and  I  think  that  admonition  liaj 
CQu:.!  force  today. 

I  wi-h  to  qun'p  another  paragraph  from  what  Gecrtje  Ber- 

uuid  6tiaw  ha.>  to  .>ay  about  democracy. 

BALDrnr.\sn  asoit  rrMocRArY 

N\  It  win  not  do  hnnevrr  thickly  we  butter  it  with  "bunk"  .ind 
balJt.Td»i5h  about  liberty,  democracy.  a:id  everything  that  we  have 
jUflt  ubuiisheU  at  home. 

He  says.  "Everything  that  we  have  just  ab  ilished  at  home," 
And.  {  f  course,  when  Great  Britain  went  into  war  it  aboli-hed 
all  Its  liberties  and  democracy  and  everything  else  that  its 
people  hold  dear  in  the  way  of  government  there.  All  were 
abchih.ed.  The  same  was  true  with  respect  to  Canada  after 
It  went  into  the  wai'.  The  same  is  true  with  respixt  to 
every  country  after  i'  i:o  s  to  war. 

I  continue  lo  quote  Bernard  Sr.aw: 

As  thp  arrhb  shr-p  i.ofMy  roiifrs;(>.s.  we  ninde  n'.l  the  m;srhirf — 
we  and  the  PYenrh-  when  we  wore  drunlc  with  our  v.rtory  at  V'er- 
lai.lrr-  And  :f  that  mi^chiff  had  nut  b«'fn  there  for  him  to  undo, 
Ad  If  Hitkr  v.culd  have  now  b».cn  a  struggling  artist  aud  of  no 
pc.':t:cal  account 

He  HCtually  owes  his  eminrnre  to  us:  s^  let'.^  cr.'ise  raiting  at 
our  own  crfatinn  and  rcco;:n:ze  the  abi!i"y  with  which  lie  h.n.s 
-undone  our  wicked  \v,rk  and  the  debt,  the  German  nation  ewes 
hir-i  for  It. 

C)ur  bu«lne-^=i  iv"w  !■;  to  make  peare  with  h.im  a:;(!  v  rh  all  the 
woriil  ir-stead  of  making  n^cre  mi-diief  and  ruii.m^  cur  people 
in  the  process 

After  all,  Mr.  Shaw  is  abouf  right.     Oh.  yes;  oh.  ys:  he  i.s 

jU5t  about  riKht      If  the  United  Stages  had  no^  s;one  into  th^ 

war  there  Wiu'd  not  have  beei)  any  Treaty  of  Versailles      No; 

,-the  rations  undiuibtedly  would  have  madf  a  peace  earlier 

than  they  did. 

Does  anyone  think  that  the  people  of  Germ.any,  or  the  i^eo- 
ple  cf  England,  or  the  pi^ople  of  France  wanted  this  war? 
O;  th.at  the  people  of  any  country  want  to  so  to  war?  Oh, 
no:  it,  is  the  little  handful  of  dictators,  the  litMe  handful  of 
political  leaders,  those  who  are  drunk  with  power  and  cazy 
With  grt^d  and  lu5t  for  more  power,  a  little  haiidful  of 
profiteers,  who  want  war.  and  not  the  rank  and  fiie  of  the 
people  themselves.     It  has  always  been  that  way. 

The  dictators,  the  war  lord-".,  the  pcwcis  ihat  be  are  th.^ 
ones  who  start  the  trouble  and  control  tlie  prcpasanda;  and 
ch  the  propagar.da  that  they  get  out! 

I  remember  that  a  few  years  ego.  when  one  of  the  Anny 
appropriation  bills  was  before  us.  I  took  oc?a«;on  to  r^ad  on 
the  floor  of  the  S-nate  a  few  paragraphs  from  a  lit*!-''  bock 
written  by  the  nian  who  was  the  head  of  the  so-called  pub- 
licity bureau  in  Washington  dur.ng  the  World  War.  As 
S«»nators  will  recall,  a  commi.-sion  was  appointed  to  look  up 
statistics  and  R;ve  cur  what  was  supp<.)sod  to  be  geiiLral 
knowledge  to  the  people.    He  told  how  much  it  cost,  how 


m.uch  was  .^pent,  and  so  forth,  but  he  .said.  "It  was  worth  th( 
money,  because  we  got  results.  We  sold  Liberty  bonds:  we 
raised  moiiey  for  the  Red  Cro.^,s:  and  we  t;ot  the  people  al 
thmkmu  about  war  and  willm?  to  go  into  it."  That  i.;  the 
sort  of  propapand.i  that  was  put  cut  right  here  in  the  city  o; 
Wa^iunu'cn.  in  the  United  States,  our  own  home  country. 
dur.niT  the  World  War. 

Mr.  President,  I  r'^memb-T  thi'  situation  very  wtll.  I  feel 
very  strongly  on  this  question,  because  du:ing  the  World  Wa;- 
I  happ-n-d  to  be  governor  of  ir.y  own  State  of  North  D.ik';ta. 
I  hud  tak-n  oCftfe  on  the  1st  of  January  1917.  Th,e  S'ate 
ad.'^iin.straticn  was  a  Farm  r-Lab>'r  organiz  iticn.  When  the 
war  started,  the  old-line  politicians  en  b  ith  >\d'  >  took  occa- 
sion to  call  us  pro-German  and  everything  else,  tiyir.g  to 
discredit  us.  Every  Federal  appointment  male  m  !''oi'h  Da- 
kota during  v.artim.e  v.-as  made  at  the  request  '^l  the  old- 
hw  politicians  in  North  Dakota,  and  per.-on-  who  were  op- 
posed to  the  State  adm.ioist ration  and  were  fishting  it  were 
appointed.  So  we  had  a  terrible  time  getting  along  ou: 
th'Ti  during  these  years.  An  offieial  agent  of  the  Govern- 
nunt  was  .sent  out  there  to  inve  tigate  seme  of  us  and  to 
report.  Fortunately,  a  fair-minded  man  came  cut,  and  h'' 
gave  us  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

However,  Mr.  Presiden.t.  I  liad  to  make  a  trip  to  Wa.^hing- 
ton  tu  get  the  people  who  were  appointed  m  charge  of  Red 
Cross  work  in  Nor'^h  Dakota  to  Ijy  off  the  State  administra- 
tion aiid  stop  talking  politics,  so  that  we  cou'.d  ruise  nionc;' 
to  take  care  of  t  ur  b:ys  who  were  in  the  war.  Men  and 
women  came  to  m.e  at  that  time  with  tears  in  thi:'ir  eyes  ani.1 
.said,  "W"  are  just  as  proud  of  cur  b'^ys  and  just  as  anxiou.; 
to  spe  that  they  are  taken  c:;re  oJ.in  the  World  War  as  anyone 
el.^e  can  be.  but  we  will  not  contribute  any  m.oney  so  long  as 
th'--  R'^d  Cross  people  c^me  to  us  and  tell  us  that  the  State 
administration,  of  which  yi)U  arc  a  part,  is  pro-G-rman,  anc. 
disloyal  to  the  Government." 

I  made  a  trip  to  Washington,  wmt  to  headquarters,  ex- 
plained the  situation,  and  wa.;  thanked  for  coming.  Those 
in  charge  said  they  did  not  know  what  tlie  situation  was  ou; 
there.  They  said.  "We  will  promise  you  one  thmc  fiom  nov% 
on.  Governor:  Ni  politics  will  be  mixed  With  Red  Cross 
work  in  North  Dakota":  and  it  was  not. 

I  m.ention  that  situation  only  to  show  tha^  some  persons 
would  stoop  so  low  as  to  mix  politics  and  propa-randa  with 
Red  Cro.ss  work.  In  many  States  there  were  m.obs  and  tar- 
and-feather  parties.  Lynchings  took  place  in  some  neigh- 
boring States.  However,  in  N  -rth  Dakota  we  d.d  not  have  a 
single  tar-and-fea!her  party  dtiring  the  war.  When  it  came 
to  appointing  a  State  d"fense  council.  I  appointrd  a  defense 
cc-uncil  consisting  of  m^en  and  women  vh  'in  I  knew.  I  kn( w 
thai  they  could  not  be  stanipeded  by  th'^  1.000-percent  prop- 
aganda. So  when  a  complaint  was  mad?  the  d'^ff  n-e  council 
straightened  it  out.  and  straightened  it  out  right  m  every 
insti\nce  to  m.y  knowledge.  I  had  to  see  to  it  that  some  of 
the  pence  officers  kept  peace  in  th.eir  communities  if  word 
cam.c  that  a  m,eeting  was  going  to  be  bro.ken  up  because 
somebody  m.ight  say  som.ethmg  disloyal. 

I  am  rather  proud  of  the  record  we  made  in  North  Dakota. 
One  county  in  the  Sate  did  not  have  a  sin::le  drafted  m.an 
fr.im  It.  There  were  more  than  enough  volunteers  to  make 
up  the  quota  of  the  coun'y.  I  think  only  one  o'h^r  cotm.ty 
in  the  Unit»-d  States  h,(d  such  a  record.  We  oversubscribed 
our  Liberty  b<^nd  and  R- d  Cross  quotas  every  tim.e,  a, id  I 
think  wo  made  a  good  record.  Although  we  had  quite  a  hune 
population  cf  Germians.  they  were  jusi  as  loyal  as  anyone 
else. 

Mr.  CHANDLER      Mr    Presld-rt.  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Dofs  the  S'?nator  knov.-  that  Breathitt 
County,  in  Kentucky,  had  the  same  distinction  which  the 
Senator  cla:m<  f  t  hL>  county? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  rem.embered  that  there  was  one  othor 
such  county     I  d'd  not  know  just  where  it  was. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  quo'c  another  paragrap.h  fr-m  an 
Eneli.-h  n- wspapt^r  call  d  the  Peuce  News.  It  i.s  entitled. 
"What  Gernians  Fear."    Thi^s  paragraph,  it  seems  to  me,  is 


very  good.     It  Is  from  what  purports  to  be  the  viewpoint 
of  the  ord  nary  German  citizen.    I  A-ead: 

He  cnnnot  forget  the  blockade,  ccntlnued  for  8  months  after 
the  armistice,  when  over  two  millions  of  Lierman.s  d'ed  of  starvation 
and  wh-.-n  five  millions  of  his  people's  children  fell  \ict:nis  to  rickets 
and  otlirr  "de(^(  irncy"  di.-ea.'^es. 

Hitler  may  be  bad.  the  ordinary  German  workman  reflects,  but  a 
eec.  nd  Vc  rsaiUes  would  be  wcrse.  He  can  see  no  hope,  no  end 
to  Uie  misery  and  wreicheriness  which  fulloved  the  inflation  and 
the  cior.cniic  rum  caused  by  reparat.ons  and  the  penal  ctau^es 
of  tlie  treaty  unle.^s  either  Hitler  delivers  Ciermany  by  f(<rce  or 
unles'^  the  Allies  pledge  tlieniielves  to  a  different  kind  of  peace 
this  time 

There  was  m.uch  talk  about  "international  morality"  and 
"saving  democracy"  during  the  World  War  and  when  the 
Versailles  Treaty  was  put  across.  The  Germans  were  starved 
until  they  were  compell.-d  to  sign  the  treaty.  That  seems  to 
liave  been  the  situation.  I  am  ashamed  to  say  it,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  our  country  was  responsible  for  the  Versailles 
Treaty.  There  is  no  question  that  wc  were  responsible;  for 
if  the  United  States  had  not  been  dragged  into  the  World 
War  there  would  have  been  no  Versailles  Treaty. 

I  Wish  to  quote  an  eminent  authority  and  columnist,  John 
T,  Flynn.  In  the  daily  News  of  this  city  of  September  11, 
1939.  he  said: 

There  are  two  ways  to  get  Into  this  war.  One  Is  to  raise  armies 
and  ftgl.t  The  other  Is  to  fight  on  one  side  or  the  ether  with  our 
eccnomic  rcs-jurces.  Aie  we  going  to  stay  out  of  the  war  on  the 
economic  frtint?  The  economic  front  Is  just  as  important  as  the 
western  front  or  the  Pclish  front  in  this  war.  It  is  a  war  between 
soldiers   end  factories  and  farms 

The  President  at  one  time  believed  that  we  should  get  into  the 
war  on  the  economic  front  He  has  said  so.  He  said  at  Chicago 
that  we  should  unite  with  other  nations  to  quarantine  the  ag- 
gressor nations  He  said  later -and  not  very  long  ago— that 
Anierica  should  aid  the  democracies  with  all  her  resources  "short  of 
war  "  What  does  that  mean?  That  means  getting  into  the  war 
en  the  ec&noiTiic  frent. 

The  plan  is  to  change  the  Neutrality  Act  so  that  we  can  ship 
srms  to  the  Allies  I  can  under.'^tand  a  man  believing  that  that 
should  be  dene  But  I  cannot  vmdcrstand  how  he  can  call  that 
neutrality.  I  am  sure  tlie  man  who  believes  that  should  be  done 
knows  It  Is  not  neutrality.  He  knows  in  his  soul  that  he  wants 
to  do  1',  nut  berau-e  he  is  a  neutral,  but  because  he  is  not  neutral. 
He  wants  lo  put  cur  economic  resources  en  one  side  In.  the 
combat 

These  are  Mr.  Flynn's  words,  not  mine: 

I  say  I  can  tinderstand  a  man  feeling  that  way.  But  I  think  he 
Fhould  be  hf^nci^t  with  the  people  and  not  try  to  lead  them  in  that 
direction  under  the  mask  of  neutrality. 

We  can  stay  out  of  this  war.  It  should  not  be  any  very  serious 
difficultv 

The  President  of  the  United  States  can  keep  tis  out  of  the  war. 
Or  he  can  get  u«  In  His  power  to  reach  the  public  mind,  his 
opportunities  for  inflaming  the  people,  for  provoking  them.  Irlght- 
enlng  them  are  great  His  power  to  calm  them,  to  protect  their 
minds  Ir.jm  inflammatory  activities  is  great. 

Whether  we  go  into  this  war  or  not  is  wholly  and  entirely  now 
in  his  hands. 

Again,  on  September  19,  1939,  the  News  of  this  city  carried 

Mr.  Fiynns  statement,  as  follows: 

The  President  is  reported  to  have  told  his  Cabinet  that  the  Gcv- 
ernment  nnist  be  honest  with  the  people  and  that  it  must  tell  them 
the  truth  during;  this  war.  Tliat  is  wise  c'cunsel.  But  when  men 
say  thev  v.ant  some  kind  of  a  neutrality  act  and  use  that  word 
and  that  demand  as  a  cloak  to  get  h  fjislatlcn  to  aid  one  of  the 
bellitterents.  they  are  not  honest  with  the  people  and  they  are  not 
telling  the  truth. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  this  is  Mr.  Flymn's  statement,  not 
mine. 

There  are  m.any  men  who  believe  V7e  should  take  sides — that  we 
sh(  uld  put  our  f-conomic  resource-,  and  our  munitions  resources  at 
the  dispcsil  cf  Er.gland  and  France.  Very  well,  then  they  should 
tay  so  openly.  pLonly.  and  they  should  pres"nt  the  arg-iamen-ts  they 
have  for  that  course.    That  would  be  dealing  h  nestly. 

But  to  pass  an  act  which  is  called  a  neutrality  act  and  do  It  for 
the  purpv^e  cf  ending  neutrality  Is  a  course  which  will  get  those 
who  pursue  it  into  a  bad  Jam  In  history  when  the  story  of  the 
deception  Is  made  clear. 

I  now  Wish  to  deal  briefly  with  another  argument  which  is 
fr<quent!y  put  forward  by  those  who  would  repeal  the  arms 
embargo.  That  is  the  argument  that  we  should  help  Britain 
and  France  defeat  Germany,  not  .'•o  much  to  save  democracy 
over  there  as  to  save  ourselves.  If  Hitler  wins,  they  warn  us, 
he  will  next  turn  upon  the  United  Stales  and  gobble  us  up. 
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The  argument,  of  course,  is  absurd,  but  it  has  been  repeated 
so  frequently  that  many  ix^ople  seem  to  believe  it.  That  is 
often  so.  When  propaganda  is  repeated  time  after  time, 
finally  the  people  seem  to  believe  it.  In  this  connection 
Senators  will  recall  the  lines  cf  Alexander  Pope: 

"Vice  Is  a  monster  cf  so  frightful  mien, 
As  to  be  hated  needs  but  to  be  seen; 
Yet  seen  too  oft,  familiar  with  her  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embraoe." 

That  is  about  the  way  with  war  propaganda. 

It  is  an  awful  thing  to  think  of  war.  but  w^ith  the  constant 
iteration  of  war  propaganda,  many  people  finally  comiO  to  the 
conclusion  that  we  ourselves  should  go  into  the  war. 

We  are  warned,  as  I  have  said,  that  if  Hitler  wins  the 
war  he  will  come  over  here  next.  The  argument,  I  again  say. 
is  absurd,  but  it  has  been  repeated  so  often  that  many  of  our 
people  seem  to  believe  it.  In  the  first  place.  Hitler  has  not 
smashed  the  Allies — not  yet.  at  least — and  at  the  present  rate 
he  never  will.  Hitler,  in  fact,  has  been  asking  for  peace.  The 
war  in  Poland  is  over,  and  on  the  western  front  the  war  seems 
to  consist  largely  of  shadow  boxing  and  stalling  for  time. 
Senators  must  have  noticed  the  difference  between  the  com- 
muniques coming  out  of  Poland  and  those  coming  from 
France.  The  Polish  campaign  was  full  of  action  and  rather 
fully  reported,  but  from  the  western  front  very  little  news 
comes  forth.  Why?  It,  is  not  because  of  censorship  but  be- 
cause of  inactivity.  I  ask.  in  all  seriousness,  whether  or  not 
there  is  reallj'  going  to  be  a  war  over  there  or  whether  there  is 
not  now  merely  an  armed  truce? 

It  was  reliably  reported  in  the  press  a  few  days  ago  that  the 
French  and  German  troops  went  swimming  one  Sunday  In 
one  of  the  German  streams.  They  met  half  way  across  the 
stream.  The  Germans  said  that  they  were  given  instructions 
not  to  fire  until  they  were  fired  upon.  The  fact  that  the 
French  soldiers  were  there  swimming  with  the  Germans  in 
the  same  river  evidently  indicated  .that  the  French  were  not 
firmg    either. 

Again  Ihe  reports  from  England  are  full  of  stories  about 
British  aviators  flying  over  strategic  points  in  Germany, 
over  German  cities,  and  dropping  not  bombs,  but  pamphlets. 
Does  all  this  sound  as  if  the  Allies  were  on  the  verge  of 
being  smashed?  The  war  has  not  even  started  over  there, 
unless  it  is  starting  now. 

I  notice  from  today's  press  that  one  of  the  great  battle- 
ships of  Great  Britain  has  been  sunk,  presumably  by  the 
Germans,  and  many  of  the  crew  were  lost.  That  is  a  ter- 
rible thing,  but  it  Is  a  part  of  war. 

There  is  some  possibility,  it  seems  to  me — at  least  I  hope 
so — that  war  may  yet  be  stopped;  that  some  kind  of  peace 
terms  may  be  arranged  and  the  war  brought  to  an  end. 

Last  Sunday  there  was,  according  to  a  newspaper  story,  a 
truce  between  the  German  and  French  soldiers  and  a  foot- 
ball game  was  watched  by  the  soldiers  of  both  sides,  a  foot- 
ball game  played  by  the  boys  of  a  little  German  village  near 
the  battle  front. 

George  Bernard  Shaw,  in  a  recent  statement,  says  "the 
war  is  over."  I  hope  he  is  correct.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  better,  as  Mr.  Shaw  says,  to  make  a  treaty  and  not  go 
through  with  the  war,  with  all  its  evil  consequences  and  the 
destruction  and  disaster  it  will  cause. 

War  is  a  crime  against  humanity  and  should  have  no 
place  in  this  age  of  civilization.  War  never  settles  anything. 
The  World  War  settled  nothing;  it  merely  added  to  the  misery 
and  sufTering  of  the  world,  caused  useless  destruction  cf 
lives  and  property,  and  untold  anguish  to  these  who  had 
loved  ones  in  the  war.  After  all  the  horrors  of  the  last  World 
War,  the  mass  murder  of  30,000,000  men,  and  a  cost  of 
$400,000,000,000,  there  was  a  one-sided  treaty  that  resulted 
in  conditions  admittedly  a  thousand  tim^es  worse  than  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  at  the  time  the  war  started.  There 
were  almost  unnamable  aftereffects,  including  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  nations  that  took  part  in  the  war  and  the  bankruptcy 
of  the  people  of  those  nations,  resulting  in  a  depression  that 
has  lasted  all  these  years,  in  panics  and  unemployment,  which 
have  cost  many  more  billions  of  dollars.  Then  there  followed 
]  a  mad,  crazy  rush  for  armaments,  which  naturally  resulted 
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uhich  IS  tx'und  to  mean  more  dtbiiuc- 
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tum,  untold  sulltrin;,'.  va.stly  grrater  diL'   and  bankrupi  y, 
more  dictators,  and  a^^am  the  inevitable  aXtermaih. 

A  nev-spapcr  story  .stjtt'd  the  other  day  that  the  war  in 
Eurf.tx-  was  costm'4  $12000.000  a  day.  Such  a  sum  will 
qukk'y  run  into  a  ii-eh.<.nd  .u  umount  cf  mon'^y:  it  will  scon 
bank:upt  thos-e  naticni.  'I hey  cannot  ro  en  indorinitely;  oh. 
no;  ihey  cannot  go  on  for  very  lonf,'  unless  the  Unit-.'d  Slates 
backs  the  All.fs.  and- esrvciariy  back>  them  with  money. 

Sonv  seem  to  think  that  th^"  Allies  are  selling  en  the 
we.stem  frcn'.  and  waiting  to  set-  what  the  United  States  is 
goinp  to  d;^  A'  ary  ra'e,  many  people  have  be^n  wondering 
wh.y  En.;lancl  :^n6  F:anre  lock  so  little  part  in  Hitler's  con- 
quest of  Poland,  alv-r  they  had  faithfully  promi.-^ed  to  aid 
Poland,  and  why  England  apparently  has  not  gotten  really 
starTii  m  the  war  up  to  date. 

ATr  P.esiden*.  I  happened  to  be  over  in  Europe  during  the 
Wft  k  ju-st  befcre  the  war  started,  and  on  the  ship  coming 
homi  there  came  over  the  radio  a  statement  from  leadv-rs  in 
En'-'land.  I  remember  a  statement  one  evening  very  defi- 
nitely The  speaker  was  telling  about  a  speech  that  had 
b''»n  madf'  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hou.se  of  Lords  by  one  of  the 
leaders  thrre.  I  recall  he  said.  "Great  Britain  always  keeps 
her  pltdk:e.^.  '  I  lmm<  diatelv  thought  of  the  debt  that  Eng- 
land owts  us.     That  is  one  pledge  .she  forget  to  keep. 

Mr.  HOLT      Mr    President,  will  the  Sfnator  yield? 

The  PRE^;iDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma 
In  the  chair*.  I>i»'.s  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield 
to  thi  S(  navn-  from  \Vi  >t  Virginia? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  nonapgressi  m  pact 
between  Pi  land  and  Engl.tnd  covered  the  invasion  cf  Poland 
by  Ru.^sia? 

Mi    FRAZIER      1  think  it  did. 

Mr.  HOLT.  If  Ent^^lund  was  actually  Interested  in  pro- 
tecting Poland,  why  has  ihe  not  declared  war  on  Russia? 

Ml  ra;\ZIER.  T^'.at  i-  another  thing  that  I  wonder  about. 
t<)C  England  had  proni.sed  definitely  that  .she  would  nc^^ 
back  down  on  her  prcmis*'  to  protect  Poland,  but.  so  far  as  I 
know  and  j-o  far  as  the  Associated  Press  reports  and  the  radio 
reports  have  mduated.  sh.e  did  no'hmg  to  prote.-t  Poland,  she 
sent  not  a  single  plane  or  any  tro  'ps  to  aid  Poland. 

Mr.  MTNTON      Mr    Prr.-id.  i-.t 

The  PRESIDING  OPT^CER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senate r  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  FRAZIER      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  MINTON.  GfiTnany  aLo  had  a  nonaggression  pact 
with  Poland,  did  she  not? 

Mr.  FT'.AZIFK.  That  may  be.  I  am  not  upholding  Ger- 
m.iny's  attr*iul»^  in  the  lea>t;  that  is,  Hitler-^  part  in  it.  I 
do  net  think  the  p.  op'e  of  GtTmany  want  war  any  mo;e  than 
do  our  people  or  tht-  people  of  England,  but  thev  have  been 
led  en  by  piopiiganda;  they  have  been  brought  under  the 
terror  and  fe^tr.  I  .-juppose.  of  a  dictator,  and  they  have  been 
Ci./nip<  lltd  to  CO  into  the  war 

Mr   BARKLEY,     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Dix^s  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  y.eld  to  the  Sesiator  fr^.m  Kentucky? 

Mr  FRAZIER      I  gladly  yield, 

Mr,  HAHK-LiiY.  I:.a,-niuch  as  we  are  stayins;  out  of  the 
war,  I  do  not  suppi^s-'  it  is  our  duty  here  in  tl-.e  St'na'e  to 
pass  judrment  en  the  conduct  cf  the  Br;ti.<^h  and  the  French 
In  re^-ard  to  Poland.  I  presume,  however,  the  Senator  kiicvs 
that  Fiance  cuuld  not  have  gotten  into  Poland  without 
marching  thi-cu^'h  CrTmany  or  else  maiching  thr»iurh  .seme 
nt'Utral  nation  and  violating  it^  neutrality.  So.  also.  Eni'-land 
could  not  gtt  an  arm.y  to  Poland  without  sending  it  by  --h:p. 
I  doubt  very  much  v.nether  En^'land  could  have  gotten  much 
of  an  army  into  Pol.ind  in  time  to  have  saved  Poland,  brcauio 
it  would  either  have  ben  con.pelled  to  march  it  ovrr  nrutral 
territory  or  land  it  m  Danzig,  which  wa.s  supposed  to  be  a 
neutral  port  until  the  Girnian  army  took  it  over.  So,  regard- 
less of  what  we,  more  than  3,000  miiles  away  from  the  scene 
of  action,  may  think  of  it.  I  doubt  very  much  whether  we  are 
In  a  petition  to  pass  judgment  on  tlie  abiUty  of  cither  England 


or  PYance  to  get  an  anr.y  into  E'olanJ  in  time  to  save  Pi 
btiT'   G'  rn-.,ir;y  overran  :t. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  tliink  ih.it  is  very  true;  but  after  he.ini^g 
the  Engh,-Ji  radio  broadcast  and  what  they  were  going  to  do 
to  protect  Poland,  it  s»*ems  to  me  a  little  strange  that  not  a  • 
sin,;lf  eflcrt  ^cems  to  have  been  made  to  send  troop.-,  there  by 
ship  or  .^^nd  any  bcmbiniT  planes  or  anything  ei^e. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Tlie  St-nator  will  agree  that  batfl-^s  are 
nor  fought  over  the  radio. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  appreciate  that  is  a  fact;  but  poi'pIe.s 
are  I'd  into  battles  by  propajianda  that  goes  out  over  the 
rad.o.  Of  coui'se,  it  is  undtr.>tood  that  such  radio  propa- 
ganda i.-.  censored  very  severely  in  ail  European  ci^untnes. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  presume  I  should  e.XLinpt  p<ilitical 
baUles  fiom  th*^  statement  I  made. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  At  any  rate,  Poland  has  sufTered  to  a  great 
extent,  altliough  she  put  up  a  wond-jiful  fUht,  apparently, 
but  terrible  liavoc  has  been  wrought  there.  Of  course.  Hitler 
trie.s  to  deft  nd  his  act  by  .saying  that  Poland  wa.s  a  part  of  the 
original  German  territory;  that  it  was  nece.^.sary  for  the 
Germans  to  save  tlieir  people,  and  all  that  kind  of  thing.  It. 
however,  does  not  make  iCn.se  to  me.  At  any  rate,  there  was 
no  help  given  by  Great  Britain,  at  leait.  France  started  the 
war  on  the  western  frcmt  agairot  Germany,  which  undoubt- 
edly kept  some  of  the  German  troops  from  giang  to  P»  land 
and  caused  some  of  them  to  be  sent  back  to  the  west.  How- 
ever, nnthim;  was  done  that  really  helped  the  Poles  to  save 
their  country.  Of  course,  there  may  be  very  good  military 
reasons  why  England  and  Fi'ance  are  stalling  at  this  time, 
and  yet  th.e  fact  remains  that  the  Allies  will  have  carried  the 
war  to  Germany.  Hitler  says  he  is  ready  to  mak--  peace. 
Hi;wever  meretricii)us  the  gc-ture  may  br-  and  however  bound 
in  honor  the  Allies  are  not  to  accept  a  perice  now,  th'>  fart 
r*'inains  that  if  there  is  a  wir  it  will  ha\e  to  be  forced  by  the 
Allies,  and  they  would  hardly  force  such  a  war  if  they  expt-cted 
defeat. 

Tlie  first  point,  then,  is  tha*  Hitler  has  not  smashed  the 
Allies,  but  if  he  is  strong  enough  to  do  so  there  will  be  no 
war  unltss  the  United  States  gives  evidence  of  its  willingness 
to  b-ick  the  Allie-. 

The  Second  point  is  thai  if  the  war  dO'  s  go  on  England  ar,d 
France  are  probably  strong  enough  to  defeat  Germany,  if 
Russia  stays  out,  and  there  doe?  not  seem  to  b*'  any  great 
Ilk  l.ht'Od  of  Ru.^sia  actively  taking  part  in  the  war. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yu  Id ' 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  am  glad  to  j-ieM. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M..Si0Uri.  Does  not  the  Senator  understand 
that  what  is  ge.ing  on  at  present  on  the  western  front  is 
chit  fly  sliad  nv-b:)x,ng.  waiting  for  us  to  get  in?  I  understand 
that  the  oiily  ea.ualty  on  the  w-stern  front  so  f.ir  was  a  man 
who  had  h\.-  in.<[  run  over  by  a  truck.     iLaugh.ter.l 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  made  a  statenipnf  along  the  same  line  a 
little  wli.ie  ar.;v     I  think  that  Ls  about  the  situation. 

Mr    BARKLEY      Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Dof^s  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky'? 
Mr   FRAZIER      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  Senator  does  not  cor 
that  more  m*'n  have  not  be<  n  killed  on 

Mr    FRAZIER.     Certainly  not      I  .should 
War  .-topped  at  once.     I  ha\''  liopi'd  tha*  our 


iplain.  does  he, 

'h*^  wesU'rn  front? 
like  to  see  the 
Pi'  sident  would 


intervene  and  be  successful  in  stopping  the  war.  I  know  he 
tried  to  induce  Germany  and  the  oth'  r  countrirs  not  to  go  to 
war,  but  without  success.  I  hope  he  w.U  be  able  to  stop  the 
war  now  tliat  Germany  has  offered  to  make  some  sort  of  a 
treaty.  Ptrhaps  it  is  impo.ssibIe.  I  do  not  know:  but,  after 
all,  it  seems  to  me,  as  some  one  has  said,  'hat  th' re  never 
has  b;en  a  go-d  war  or  a  bad  peace,  I  think  the  person 
who  said  that  was  correct  in  his  •  tatem.cnt.  In  niy  opmi'-n. 
alm.ost  any  kind  of  a  peace  wculd  be  far  ah.end  of  goinj 
on  with  this  war. 

Wars  are  fought  on  industrial  as  well  as  military  strength. 
It  is  the  horsepower  of  the  nation,  as  m.uch  as  the  manpower, 
that  determines  its  fighting  ability. 
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The  combined  rcourcf's  at  the  command  of  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  so  great  that  Germ.any  would  have  to 
draw  a  world  of  support  from  .some  other  countries  in  order 
to  stand  much  show  of  winning  this  war;  and,  especially  if 
Great  Britain  can  maintain  the  blockade,  there  would  seem 
to  be  lit'le  chance  of  Germany's  carrying  on  the  war  for 
any  great  length  of  time. 

In  presenting  the  first  two  points  against  the  argument 
that  Hitler  will  attack  the  United  States,  however,  I  am  not 
und'  r  the  di^lu.-ion  that  the  American  people  will  be  much 
reassured  by  a  statement  that  it  is  impo.ssibIe  from  the 
European  angle.  They  have  seen  too  many  "impcssible" 
Europtnin  situations  develop  in  the  past  few  years. 

So  I  pa.ss  to  the  third  point:  That  with  our  present  and 
projected  national-defense  establishment  it  will  be  impossible 
for  Hitler  and  any  conceivable  set  of  allies  successfully 
to  attack  th.s  continent. 

Why  do  I  say  this?  First,  because  there  are  3.000  miles 
cf  A'lantic  Ocean  between  G^-rmany  and  the  United  States. 
Second,  because  for  the  past  6  years  we  have  been  repeatedly 
told  h'-re  in  this  Chamber  that  we  were  appropriating  hun- 
dred." of  million.? — yes,  billion.s — cf  dollars  for  adequate  de- 
fense. The  President  himself  has  preached  the  same  doc- 
trin(> — "adequate  defense,"  "adequate  Navy,"  "adequate 
Army,"  "ad.  quate  air  forces."  What  for?  For  adequate 
defence. 

During  the  past  f<'w  years.  In  my  opinion,  the  term  "ade- 
qu.ite  defense"  has  been  overplaytd.  I  have  made  a  great 
deal  cf  fun  of  it  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  in 
other  places.  Various  persons  have  different  definitions  of 
"adequate  defense,"  but  at  least  they  call  the  kind  of  defense 
th  y  have  been  advocating  "adequate  defense." 

Wi'  have  made  tremendous  appropriations;  we  have  built 
a  Navy  second  to  none:  wc  have  increased  our  Army;  we 
have  increased  our  air  forces.  Since  the  World  War  we  have 
expend,  d  billions  of  dollars  for  war  purposes.  During  the 
past  6  years  the  United  States  Congress  has  appropriated  an 
averace  of  mere  than  a  billion  dollars  a  year  for  war  pur- 
pose.- for  adequate  defense,  if  you  please.  Six  billion  dol- 
lars have  b-en  appropriated  in  peacetimes  in  the  past  6  years 
for  this  so-called  ad:  quate  defense.  If  we  have  not  ade- 
quate def'n>>e.  it  s- em.->  to  m.e  it  cannot  be  b^'cause  we  have 
TiOt  appropriated  enough  m.on"y  to  get  almost  any  kind  of  a 
defense.  We  have  appropriated  more  money  by  far  than  we 
have  ever  spent  in  this  Nation  btfcre  in  peacetime  for  war 
purposes. 

We  are  so  well  equipped  at  the  present  time  that  our  war 
lords  seem  to  be  mi,;hty  anxious  to  get  into  the  present 
m.sane  mix-iip  in  Europe  to  try  out  our  war  paraphernalia. 
Tlie  .-fnior  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Cl.mik]  the  other 
day,  in  lu.,  remarks  in  debate,  m.entioned  the  fact  that  the 
A.^sistant  Secretary  of  War  was  out  tryin,>j:  to  inflame  the 
people  and  get  them  ready  for  war,  and  that  certainly  is 
what  that  official's  statements  sounded  like. 

We  have  ltd  the  world  in  cur  crazy  race  for  armament.s — 
for  a'-'gre.ssive  warfare?  Oh,  no!  No  m.oney  for  aggressive 
warfare.  That  wculd  be  a  terrible  thing  The  Congress 
never  appropriates  any  money  for  aggressive  warfare,  and 
no  other  nation  does  until  war  is  imminent — oh,  no!  Our 
appropriation  of  $6,000,000,000  during  the  past  6  years  was  for 
"defensive  purposes" — for  "adequate  defense."  If  anyone 
should  suggest  that  that  money  was  for  aggressive  warfare, 
tho.se  who  favored  it  would  hold  up  their  hands  in  holy 
horror  and  .say.  "We  do  not  want  to  be  aggressive.  We  do  not 
want  any  more  territory.  We  do  not  want  to  go  into  any 
war,  but  we  want  adequate  defense."  Yes:  that  is  what  they 
have  said  for  the  past  G  years,  especially— that  they  wantt-d 
"adequate  defense" — and  we  arc  supposed  to  have  it  at  this 
time.  But  now  we  are  told  that,  "if  we  don't  watch  out," 
H.tler  will  come  over  here  some  dark  night  and  capture  us, 
bag  and  baggage.     What  an  argument! 

Many  of  our  military  experts  have  repeatedly  held  that 
there  is  little  dang'?r  of  an  attack  from  foreign  nations  as 
long  as  we  have  3.000  miles  of  sea  between  us  and  the  foreign 
countries.     Colonel  Lindbergh  spoke  over  the  radio  last  night. 


and  made  some  very  strong  statements  in  regard  to  the 
pending  question  and  against  lifting  the  embargo.  He  said 
that,  in  his  opinion,  to  do  so  would  be  a  step  toward  putting 
us  into  the  war,  and  I  think  he  was  correct. 

After  listening  for  several  days  to  the  arguments  for  the 
repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  provision,  I  feel  forced  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  must  be  for  the  sole  purpose  of  helping 
Great  Britain  and  France.  Then  the  question  naturally 
arises,  "Why?"  Surely  not  for  the  antiquated  argument  of 
saving  democracy  in  Europe.  They  have  mighty  little  democ- 
racy to  .save,  and  if  they  cannot  save  it  for  themselves,  we 
cannot  save  it  for  them.  Surely  not  because  we  are  under 
any  moral  or  any  other  kind  of  obligation  to  them.  Let 
us  see. 

We  will  not  go  back  to  early  history — only  back  to  the  World 
War.  I  believe  everyone  here  will  admit  that  we  were  dragged 
into  that  war  through  false  propaganda  emanating  from 
Great  Britain  and  France. 

We  went  into  the  war.  We  furnished  them  with  food, 
clothing,  munitions,  money,  and  with  armies,  to  stop  the 
Germans  en  their  drive  to  Paris. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  says  everybody  admits  that 
we  were  dragged  into  the  World  War  through  false  propa- 
ganda issued  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  certainly  can- 
not let  a  statement  like  that  go  unchallenged.  Not  only 
does  not  everybody  admit  it  but  very  few  persons  claim  it 
who  are  familiar  with  the  situation  which  existed  here  from 
1914  to  1917. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  at  that 
time.  Many  persons  who  are  now  Members  of  the  Senate 
were  Members  of  the  House  at  that  time.  I  voted  for  the 
declaration  of  war,  I  certainly  was  not  actuated  by  propa- 
ganda, and  I  do  not  think  anybody  else  in  Congress  was  actu- 
ated by  propaganda;  and  certainly  President  Wilson,  when 
he  came  before  Congress  asking  for  a  declaration  acknowledg- 
ing the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  that  was  forced  upon  us 
by  Germany  on  account  of  the  unlawful  attacks  upon  cur 
citizens  and  commerce,  was  not  actuated  by  propaganda. 
Propaganda  did  not  sink  our  ships.  Propaganda  did  not 
murder  our  citizens. 

I  do  not  think  the  statement  ought  to  be  allowed  to  go 
unchallenged  that  everybody  admits  that  we  were  dragged 
into  the  war  in  1917  by  false  propaganda. 

Mr,  FRAZIER.  I  did  not  by  any  means  mean  to  insinuate 
that  the  Members  of  Congress  at  that  time  were  led  by  false 
propaganda,  realizing  at  the  time  that  it  was  false  propa- 
ganda; but  there  was  a  great  deal  of  propaganda  which 
afterward  proved  to  be  false. 

Mr.  B.'^RKLEY.  Of  course,  there  was  propaganda  on  both 
sides. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Yes;  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  not  only  was  there  a  great  deal  of 
propaganda  but  the  propaganda  was  executed  by  sabotage 
and  attacks  of  all  sorts  with  which  we  are  famaliar.  That, 
however,  was  not  what  led  us  into  the  war.  I  think  the 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  here  at  that  time  properly 
assessed  and  evaluated  the  propaganda  on  both  sides.  It 
is  not  historically  accurate  to  make  the  statement  that  we 
were  dragged  into  the  war  by  propaganda  and  that  every- 
body admits  it. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Statements  have  been  repeatedly  made 
by  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  Chamber  that  we  were 
dragged  into  the  World  War. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  on  what 
side  anybody  makes  that  statement.  Everybody  is  entitled 
to  his  own  opinion  about  the  causes  that  took  us  into  the 
World  War;  but  I  rose  to  deny  the  statement  made  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  thaf  everybody  now  admits  that 
we  were  dragged  into  the  war  by  false  propaganda.  It  is  not 
accurate. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  certainly  the  people  of  the 
Nation  were  made  war  conscious  and  led  to  change  their  views, 
and  apparently  became  willing  to  go  into  war,  through  the 
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propacanda  thr\t  went  ^ir 
f ..W  .  Ill  n'.v  op  ninn 

Mr.  BARKi-EY.  Th  ■  St^r.a'or  v:  \l  rec.'.l  th-t  f.  11.  wing  th« 
sink^ntr  of  tlu-  Lusilama.  at  wh:c\  timt   124  Americans  were 

drowno'! 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Th  re  is  scm  ■  hi.;tory  about  the  .'■inking  of 
Ihf  Lu^  'ania.  it  ihf  Senator  v.an'^  to  go  into  that. 

Ml  BARKLFY  I  fay  that  f-lirwinc  the  sinking  of  the 
Lv  llama  at  uhich  time  124  Americans  lost  thoir  live.s.  a 
form,  r  Prc=.d- nt  of  the  Uniuri  S'atfs.  Th^'odore  Roostvelt, 
urp*  d  that  we  go  in^o  thf  war  as  a  result  of  r.s  ."^inkmK.  D  )ts 
the  S«nat'^r  5^ay  that  wa.s  thi-  re.-ult  of  Enghsh  or  French 
piov-acanda ' 

Mr  FRAZIER.    Did  the  Honorabl-^  \V'.!l'am  Jenninr;'^  Bryan 
ur^e  thtit  \i.e  K  )  info  war  on  account  of  it? 
Mr   BARKLF.Y.     N  >. 

Mr  FRAZIP:R.  I>d  the  Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan 
th.Hik  W'.f.'-  WW-  L.ny  ii-'Od  of  our  frmng  into  war' 

Mr  BARKLEY.  No;  I  a-ree  that  Mr.  Bry:tn  r.>su;ned  a.s 
Secretary  of  State  because  he  did  not  v^ant  to  be  Secretary  of 
S'afe  at  a  f.m''  wt:en  wo  Wtiuld  b«-  involved  in  war.  But  the 
S'nalor  i-,  lalkmiT  about  proi-!at;nnda  and  I  am  a- km;:  hmi 
whethe.-  h'-  thinks  that  Theodore  Rof.sevelt  wa.s  actuated  or 
Influenced  by  EnKii.sh  or  Freiuh  propagand.i  when,  foil  win'.: 
the  Sinking  (f  the  Lu>:taiiia.  he  d^cia'.id  that  we  siioUid  go 
into  the  war  on  acount  of  it. 

Mr  FRAZIER  Of  C(iU:.^e  Therdi^r-'  Roostvelt  was  a  war 
man  himieli.  Lad  be' n  a  er.a'  .<okiier  in  thj  pa  t,  duruui  the 
Spamsh-Amencan  War.  I  heard  him  spe.ik  b-  Unc  the  United 
States  pot  into  the  Wi  i :  '  War.  urcinc  t!;.r  u.  should  n^A  into 
the  war.  I  th.mk  Thf<Hlore  Iv»)o.M.ntit  would  ha\f  taken  u> 
Into  tiie  war.  if  he  had  liad  h;>  way.  ru'ht  fiom  tlie  .>;att,  >'\\n 
btfore  the  LiL-^ua  :ia  wa.s  ->unk. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  the  poini  is  that  he  and  many  others 
were  not  influr>ncid  by  propagar.da. 

Mr.  FRAZll-R.  1  .mi  not  so  sure  of  that;  and.  of  course,  I 
am  of  th.f  op.nn-n  that  the  English  were  to  bLmie  for  the 
Amtricans  Koinu  on  th.-  Lusita)ua.  That  was  an  armt  d  shii) 
and  carru  d  ammunmon.  and  the  American.-  had  no  bUMU-xs 
on  that  ship  Tliey  should  have  been  warned  to  keep  ofl  it, 
ju^t  as  Ml .  Bryan  conVud-  d. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  H'  w  can  it  be  said  the  Eriti.-.h  were  re- 
spon->'.ble  for  thi-se  Americans  bemg  en  th''  ship,  unless  the 
mere  fact  that  it  was  an  Ent:Ii.^h  ship  which  was  sailins;  out 
of  New  York  .should  be  charged  to  the  British  Government 
as  fi.xin;::  respouiibihly  for  our  people  ceuing  en  it?  Th.e 
German  Governn.ent  itself,  on  the  day  belore  the  ship  sailed, 
Issued  a  warning  at^amst  Americans  getting  on  any  siiip. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Wa.s  any  warning  issued  here,  from  the 
Capi-al  of  the  United  State^.  agamst  them  pomg  on  it? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  No;  there  was  not.  But  the  thing  whieli 
re.^ultfd  in  tlie  lont:  controver.'=y  from  1914  to  1917  wa'^  the 
in.-i.^tenci'  of  our  G.  vernment  th.aL  Amencans  who  had  the 
rit^ht  und,  r  international  la-.v  to  do  business  and  to  travel, 
should  be  protected,  and  tha;  wherever  sh.;ps  were  to  be 
sunk  they  should  be  >unk  m  accordance  with  the  ruUs  of 
International  law,  providing  for  the  safety  of  passengers. 
We  arc  abandomns  all  that  m  the  proposed  legislation  we  are 
now  couMdeiintr.  We  are  not  undertaking  to  chanc;e  inter- 
national lav.,  but  we  aie  susptmdmg  us  operation  so  far  as 
our  citiztns  are  concerned,  in  order  that  we  may  avoid  the 
very  s.>rf  of  r.Kidtnts  and  controversies  that  led  us  into  the 
war  in  1917. 

Mr  DOWNEY.  Mr  President,  wdl  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  yield'' 

Mr   FR.\ZIER      I  yield. 

Mr  DOWNEY  I  ^h^uld  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
North  DakotH  whether  he  is  familiar  wuh  the  latent  historical 
ctneiusioivs.  V, hich  I  th.nk  are  unanimous,  concerning  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitama.  about  which  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  spciken.  As  I  understand,  the  opinion  is  now 
unai-imou-N  thi*  M\e  Bmsh  Government  probably  acquiesced 
in  the  sinkmcr  of  'he  Lusnta-iia  in  order  to  create  propaganda 
in  the  Unittxi  St.iies;  that  the  Lusitania  was  sent  out  without 
any  naval  protection,  traveling  at  half  speed,  under  condi- 
tions of  warning  of  her  ba.luig  that  made  it  almc.>'   a  cer- 


tainty, to  the  knowledge  of  the  Briti.>h  Government,  that  the 
Lu.^itanin  would  be  sunk.  I  wi.^h  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dako'a— and  I  i.hall  not  interrupt  him  now  to  develop 
it— tha'  laN  r  on  in  the  discussion  I  will  have  the  proof  of 
the  conclusions  of  the  hLstorians  to  that  eiTect.  If  I  may,  I 
should  like  to  niak''  this  comment,  that  the  point  raided  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that  we  were  not  tnllucnced  by 


propa!::anda.  is  n- 


Ixjrne  cut  by  the  fact.^.  b-cau.-^e  it  Ls  new 


agreed   that    that   probably   wa.s   one   of    tlu    nu'.st   horrible 
examples  of  propaganda  tn.'  world  has  ever  known. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Piesidtnt.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the 
time  ct  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  but  I  am  >U!  priced 
to  hear  the  Senator  from  California  say  that  it  is  uiiuiu- 
m.ou:-ly  admitted  now  by  hi.-torians  that  Gnat  B»iLain  wa:^ 
responsible  Icr  t'ln'  MP.king  of  her  own  ship,  and  th»  de.-l ruc- 
tion of  more  than  1.200  lives,  in  order  to  drag  the  Un.i.d 
States  into  a  war.  I  have  r-ad  the  statement  of  the  captain 
of  the  submarm-'  whieh  sank  the  Lu.^itarna.  aiid  it  will  si  ir 
any  man's  heart  to  read  the  statement  of  the  man  who  h.im- 
.seli  diif.tt'd  the  torpedo  which  resulted  in  the  .-inkmg  of 
that  .ship.  1  shall  not  go  into  it,  but  there  has  been  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  captain  of  the  Lui;:tanta  ex.rcised  wisdom 
in  the  course  he  took  m  return.ing  his  ship  to  Europe.  At  the 
time  she  was  sunk  he  was  z\n:A?X\nc  in  order  to  avoid  the 
very  dang- r  which  overtook  him.  and  there  have  bet  n  na'.al 
experts  who  have  criticized  the  captain  of  the  Liusitania  be- 
cause he  d*d  n(.t  pursue  a  straight  course,  .so  as  to  avoid 
susn-cion,  and  -utrun  the  .subrnaruit-;  bu'  I  have  never  heard 
anyone  criticize  the  British  Government  becaa.-t.  t'r.c  captain 
of  the  Liisitar.ia  was  ziKza.'-'ing.  as  they  all  d.d.  in  order 
tha^  he  might  eludi'  th-'  submarine  which  was  after  hmi. 

Mr  PH.^ZIEH.  I  ht  P'-  the  Senator  from  Kentui  ky  will 
be  on  the  floor  when  the  Senator  from  California  mak'  s  his 
statement  next  week.  I  have  h- ard  the  staienu-nt  th.e 
Senator  from  California  has  rep«>ated,  and  I  did  not  want 
to  put  It  as  strong  as  iv'  did.  but  I  do  think  thai  Great 
Britain  had  much  to  do  with  and  was  hugely  respon.,ible 
for  the  Aniencans  goms  on  tlie  ship,  and  over  the  protest  of 
the  Honorable  William  Jenn.ngs  Bryan.  H"  pleaded  with 
the  Prec^ident  cf  the  United  States  at  tiiat  time  to  warn 
people  to  keep  off  it.  They  were  not  wainid,  but  were  al- 
lowed to  -10  on  board,  and  were  sunk. 

Mr.  E.'^RKLEY.  Of  cours".  the  Senator  reali/e.s  that  war 
wa>  not  brought  about  by  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania.  and 
whii''  124  Amencans  were  killed,  there  was  a  long  series  of 
not<-.^  and  d  ploir.afic  repre-entaticn^  or.  bo*h  sides.  The 
controversy  was  finally  adjusted  by  the  Germ.an  Government 
agreeing  to  lelax  m  iLs  submarine  Vv'aif;\re.  and  following  that 
understanding,  the  relations  between  tins  country  and  Ger- 
many, during  1916.  materially  improved.  No  one  cont'^ndec. 
on  »he  part  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  we 
were  goin^  to  war  because  of  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania. 
Later  on.  cf  course,  the  unrestricted  submarine  waifme  wa.s 
dedal' d.  and  Germany  announced  tliat  any  sr.ip  from  any 
nation  carrying  anything  would  be  sunk,  and  lli.r  was  when 
the  crucial  situation  arose  which  resuued  m  the  severing  o:' 
diplomaue  relations. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  Presirir>nt   will  the  Senator  yield  ' 
Mr   FR.^ZIER.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  D:scus--ing  the  importan?e  of  propaganda  ui 
connection  with  our  entrance  into  the  World  War  no  cm 
can  deny  that  propaganda  was  u^ed  to  stir  the  emotions  of 
Americans  to  n  conditiori  of  nonncuf-ality,  jtist  as  is  bem  i 
done  now.  Of  course  when  that  was  done,  it  made  it  easy 
for  the  administration  not  to  be  neutral.  No  one  can  sa/ 
that  the  p-^ople  of  the  Umted  States  were  neutral  wh-.'n  they 
^•ere  lending  money  to  the  Allies  with  which  to  wage  war. 
j  Mr.  I^ani'inf  of  J  Pierpont  Morgan  L  Co..  testified  before 
fhe  ccmmittee  th.r  v.i  were  not  neutial  from  the  start  Why 
were  we  n  t  n.  utrai?  It  was  because  of  the  propag.i.nda 
whieh  crini'  into  th-  United  Stiites.  m^aking  it  ea.'-y  for  the 
Unitt  d  States  Gov-'inruent  to  take  s.des  with  the  .Allies  Thi  t 
was  the  danger  of  propaganda,  just  as  it  is  the  dam-er  c  f 
propag.iP.ria  tod-iy.  It  m.a^e-  it  easy  for  the  adin.UK^tration, 
which  dots  not  want  to  be  ncuaai,  to  take  .-.a- s  wilh  li  o 
Allies. 
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Mr.  FRAZIFR.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The  mention  of  the 
sinking  of  the  Lusitania  brings  up  many  old  recollections. 
The  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  was  tised  as  a  basis  of  propa- 
ganda to  get  our  people  into  a  frame  of  mind  for  war.  Even 
the  Members  of  Congre.ss,  themselves,  did  not  know  what  the 
conditions  were  when  the  Americans  went  on  the  Lusitania 
and  were  sunk. 

Mr.  HOLT.  A  statement  was  made  in  England  by  an 
Engl..sh  public  official  to  the  effect  that  "if  we  could  sink 
another  Lusitania,  we  cotUd  get  the  United  Slates  in  imme- 
diately." 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  have  heard  .something  about  that  state- 
ment;  I  do  not  know  how  authentic  the  information  is.  But 
a  great  deal  of  propaganda  is  b'-mg  spread  now,  as  it  was 
bemg  spread  during  the  World  War. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  the  Senator, 
Who  sank  the  Lusitania? 

Mr.  FTJAZIER.  I  suppose  if  was  a  German  submarine. 
The  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber  when  that  was  being 
diseu.«.sed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  am  here  now.     !  Laughter.! 

Mr.  HOLT.  The  Lusitania  carried  more  than  5.000  cases  of 
ammunitrm  for  the  Allies,  wuh  which  to  kill  Germans. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     There  were  guns  on  beard,  too. 

Mr.  HOLT.  In  other  words,  Germany  .'^hould  sit  back  and 
allow  the  transiwrtation  of  guns  with  which  Germans  were 
to  be  killed.     Then  it  is  said  we  were  neutral. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  Americans  who  went  on  that  ship 
were  not  wained  to  .ntay  off  it.  Even  in  spite  of  the  insistence 
ol  the  Honciable  William  Jennings  Bryan  that  they  be  warned, 
th"  President  refused  to  warn  Americans  not  to  go  on  the 
ship,  and  when  the  indisputable  evidence  was  brought  to  him 
that  there  were  munitions  of  war  on  her  and  that  the  ship 
was  armed,  contrary  to  all  international  law  as  to  ships 
carrying  pas.sengers,  the  President  refused  to  call  the  ship 
batk,  a.s  it  could  easily  have  been  called  back  when  it  first 
started  out. 

Mr.  B.'iiRKLEY.  Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  think  it 
was  right  or  wrong  to  sink  the  Lusitania'? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  think  it  was  wrong,  decidedly  wrong.  I 
think  It  was  wrong,  too.  that  those  Americans  were  allowed 
to  go  on  her  without  being  notified  that  they  were  likely  to 
be  sunk. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield?     | 

Mr    FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Docs  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  al.so 
think  It  was  wrong  for  the  Lusitania  to  carry  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war''  In  other  words,  let  us  start 
with  the  premise  of  the  ship  leaving  the  harbor.  Let  us 
begin  at  the  point  when  the  Lusitania  left  New  York  harbor. 
Do  not  let  us  begin  at  the  point  out  in  the  ocean  where  she 
was  sunk. 

Mr.  FTIAZIER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I  think  it  was  abso- 
lutely wrong  for  the  Lusitania  to  carry  munitions  of  war,  to 
be  armed,  and  to  carry  passengers  under  the  guise  of  being 
a  pa.ssenger  ship.  That  was  absolutely  wrong.  I  believe  it 
did  more  than  anything  else  to  get  us  into  the  war.  I  re- 
m.ember  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  sinking  very  well, 
and  I  can  go  further  into  a  discussion  of  the  question  if  any 
Senator  wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  remember  particularly  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  distinguished  father  of  the  Senator  from  "Wi.-^consin 
IMr.  La  FolletteI.  He  made  a  speech  in  a  great  auditorium 
in  St.  Paul,  and  I  happened  to  be  the  chairman  of  that  meet- 
ing. He  mentioned  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania,  and  ex- 
plained the  circumstances  surrounding  it.  Some  representa- 
tive of  the  A.ssociatcd  Press  misquoted  him — in  my  opinion, 
deliberately  mi.^quoted  him  to  get  him  into  trouble.  What 
happened?  After  the  Senator  returned  to  Washington  the 
newspap<Ts  were  full  of  headlines  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
pro-Gei-man,  and  that  sort  of  thing.  A  resolution  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  for  an  investigation  of  Senator  La  Fol- 
lette,  of  Wisconsin.  Pursuant  to  the  resolution  a  committee 
was  appointed.  It  never  met  to  investigate  him,  however, 
although  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  pleaded  with  them  to 
hold  the  investigation  so  he  could  clear  his  record.     The 


committee,  however,  never  held  the  Investigation.  The  story 
was  that  members  of  that  committee  got  in  touch  with  Wil- 
liam Jennings  Bryan  to  find  out  what  he  was  going  to  say 
if  he  was  called  before  the  committee  to  testify  concerning 
Senator  La  FoUctte,  and  Mr.  Bryan  told  them  he  would  testify 
to  the  truth.    And  the  hearing  was  never  held. 

So,  Mr.  President,  if  anyone  wishes  to  refer  to  the  Lusi- 
tania sinking,  I  will  say  that  I  happen  to  remember  some- 
thing about  that  situation  myself.  Many  other  persons  re- 
member it  also,  especially  those  who  had  friends  on  that  ship 
when  it  went  down,  and  who  were  not  warned  to  keep  off  of  it. 
I  was  talking  about  the  suggestion  of  our  owing  anything 
to  Great  Britain  and  France  which  would  justify  us  to  go 
into  their  war.  We  went  into  the  World  War  and  we  fur- 
nished them  with  food,  clothing,  ammunition,  and  money,  and 
arms,  and  men  to  stop  the  German  drive  to  Paris.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  was  the  American  soldiers  who  stopped  that  German 
drive  to  Paris.  There  is  no  getting  away  from  that.  Perhaps 
they  will  not  acknowledge  it  now,  but  at  the  time  it  was  ac- 
knowledged, and  it  was  true  without  any  doubt.  It  was  our 
boys  who  stopped  that  drive  to  Paris.  Then,  after  the  armis- 
tice was  signed,  came  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  Was  that  our 
treaty?  No;  it  was  no  more  our  treaty  than  was  the  World 
War  our  war — not  a  bit.  But  Britain  and  France  insisted 
upon  that  treaty.  They  starved  Germany  into  signing  it. 
England  and  France  forgot  all  about  international  morality  in 
that  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  forgot  all  about  all  their 
democracy,  too,  in  that  Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  forgot 
everything  except  their  greed  for  power  and  their  desire  for 
revenge.  I  repeat,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  responsible  for 
the  present  war  in  Europe. 

England  and  Prance  needed  more  money  to  help  them  get 
on  their  feet  after  the  war  was  over  after  the  armistice  was 
granted.  We  loaned  them  the  money,  running  into  billions 
of  dollars,  expecting  that  it  would  be  paid  back.  But  it  was 
not.  No;  the  debt  was  practically  repudiated,  and  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  today  holding  the  bag.  The  American  tax- 
payers are  today  paying  the  interest  on  that  debt.  They  are 
paying  the  interest  and  the  principal  on  the  money  loaned  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  after  the  war  was  over  to  help  put 
them  on  their  feet. 

Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Has  not  England  said  one  reason  they  are 

fighting  this  war  is  to  make  those  individuals  and  nations  who 

do  not  live  up  to  their  agreements  live  up  to  their  agreements? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Well,  that  may  be  one  excuse  for  fighting 

the  war,  but  it  is  not  the  reason  by  any  means. 

In  view  of  all  this,  I  want  to  ask  in  the  name  of  common 
sense  if  we  owe  England  and  F^/ance  anything  that  would 
justify  us  in  going  into  the  present  war  on  their  side. 
Mr!  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Do  we  owe  Germany  anything  which 
would  justify  us  in  continuing  the  embargo  which  distinctly 
helps  her  by  refusing  arms  and  munitions  to  England  and 
France? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  the  continuation  of  the  embargo  helps  Germany. 
That  statement  has  been  made  here  frequently,  but  no  evi- 
dence has  been  presented  to  back  up  that  opinion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  embargo  help  England  and 
Fi'ance? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    No;  I  do  not  think  it  does. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Would  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  help 
England  and  France? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  think  it  would. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tlien  keeping  it  is  helping  Hitler  and 
Stalin,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Well.  I  think  that  is  a  very  slim  argument. 
They  are  helped  by  not  repealing  it. 
Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  it  is  more  impor- 
tant for  tis  to  legislate  for  what  will  help  the  American 
people  than  what  will  help  foreign  coiintries? 
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Mr,  FRAZIER.    Yes.    I  think  so:  absolutely.    And  I  think  ' 
the  way  to  stay  out  of  the  present  war  is  to  stay  out  of  it 
and  nor  take  the  first  step  into  getting  into  it.    There  should 
be  no  mixms:  m  E\iropean  affairs,  in  my  opinion. 

Mr  Presidt  nt.  in  rr.y  opinion,  wf  were  made  fools  of  in  the 
W'l'.d  W'.iT  Then  we  had  it  rubbed  in  by  the  repudiation 
of  the  debts;  of  the  loans  we  made  after  we  went  in.  Thc-e 
owing  us  even  called  us  "Uncle  Shylock"  after  the  war  was 
over.  Oh.  yes;  they  talked  very  nicely  to  us  while  the  war 
was  on.  when  they  wanted  u.^  to  come  Into  it;  but  after  the 
war  v.-Mi  ovrr  it  wa-s  "Uncle  Shylock." 

Mr  Prc-;ident,  I  a^k  m  all  seriousness,  Are  we  to  be  fooled 
apiun'.'  I  think  the  Senator  who  happens  to  occupy  the  chair 
will  rt'm"niber  the  ^tcry  of  the  old  Indian.  I  think  it  was  down 
m  hii  own  State,  who  said:  I 

If  I.idian  fufiPd  tv  whire  man  onre— bad  white  man.  If  Indian 
fooled  by  wh:re  man  twici? — b:id  India:.. 

In  ofb'-r  wnrd<.  th>'  Indian  wnuld  not  be  fooled  the  second 
time.  That  i.s  charac'ensric  of  thr  American  Indian.  If  the 
United  Statrs  failed  to  keep  its  pei\ce  with  the  Indians,  they 
ju.'-t  dd  not  tni.'t  us  any  more.  The  Indians  have  a  stronpt'r 
charact-ristic  along  that  line  tlian  the  white  people,  in  my 
opinion. 

Many  Senators  undoubtedly  recall  reading  the  purported 
interview  of  some  New  York  newspap»^rman  with  Winston 
ChurchiH.  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  Great  Britain  in 
the  Cabinet  during  the  World  War,  who  was  appointed  to  the 
sam'^  p<\s;tion  recently,  wherein  Mr.  Churchill  was  supposed 
to  have  said  that  if  the  Umted  States  had  not  gone  into  the 
war,  had  stayed  out  of  it.  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
a;i  cHtncerned,  and  that  the  treaty  would  have  been  made  in 
the  spring  of  1917,  and  so  forth,  and  saved  the  lives  of  many 
cf  their  soldiers.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  a  rather  strange 
stat'^ment,     I  rem^^mbfr  reading  it  some  time  ago, 

Tlie  one  who  was  supposed  to  have  had  the  interview  with 
Mr.  Churchill  was  William  Griffin,  editor  of  the  New  York 
Enquirer.  I  have  met  Mr.  Griffin  and  have  talked  with  him. 
He  seems  to  be  a  very  eminent  gentletnan  and  conscientious 
and  fair.  I  could  hardly  believe  that  he  would  misstate  a 
proposition  of  thL';  kind  But  a  newspaper  story  just  a  few 
day.^  ■Ai:o  wa.-;  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Churchill  had  flatly  and 
emphatically  denied  having  made  such  a  statement,  and  called 
it  a  lie.  This  new^papt^r  story  .said  that  it  was  understood 
that  Mr.  Griffin  had  brought  suit  of  some  kind  against  Mr. 
Churchill  becau.«:e  of  what  he  had  said  in  denying  the  inter- 
view. Of  course,  we  have  all  heard  of  interviews  that  later 
have  been  contradicted  and  called  lies. 

I  wish  to  say  just  a  word  about  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vi'^ion  in  the  present  measure.  The  cash  part  of  it,  in  my 
opinion.  Is  a  misnom.cr,  because  it  provides  for  a  90-day 
credit. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  '^ay  that  a  90-day  credit  extended  to  a 
country  at  war  is  cash.  It  is  hardly  fair,  hardly  reasonable, 
hardly  logical. 

Then  the  question  naturally  arises.  Who  is  going  to  furnish 
this  90-day  credit  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war?  Certainly  the  munitions  companies  will  not  do  it,  and 
certamly  the  airplane-manufacturing  companies  will  not  fur- 
nish airplanes  and  bombs  to  a  warring  nation  on  a  90-day 
credit  basis  or  on  any  credit  at  all.  Oh,  no.  The  cash-and- 
carry  provision  in  the  old  law  which  expired  a  few  months 
ago  was  all  right,  and  should  have  been  continued,  in  my 
opinion.  But  the  pt^ndmg  measure  would  also  change  the 
neutrality  law  after  the  war  had  started,  and  might  again 
raise  the  question  of  international  law.  It  seems  to  me  it  is 
nc:  the  proper  kind  of  a  cash-and-carry  provision. 

The  cash-and-carry  and  the  credit  pronsions  with  war- 
ring nations  recall  to  my  mind  something  that  occurred  dur- 
ing thf  last  session  of  Congress  when  the  War  Depai'tment 
appropriation  bill  was  under  consideration.  Some  Senators 
may  remember  that  a  provision  was  made  to  appropriate 
$2,000,000  a  year  for  5  years  for  what  was  called  an  educa- 
t:onal  fund  in  the  War  Department.  That  was  approved 
June  16.  1938.  Then  the  War  Department  came  back  and 
said  that  the  amount  carried  in  the  War  Department  bill  was 
not  enough  for  education. 


W^hat  was  the  educational  money  us»'d  for?  I  will  tell 
you  in  a  moment.  Perhaps  soxtj'  Senators  have  forgot- 
ten atKDUt  it.  They  came  back  a  little  later  and  asked  for 
more  money.  They  wanted  $14,250,000  additional.  Thn 
was  for  educational  purposes,  too:  and  that,  appropriation 
was  approved  a  little  la'.er.  It  was  for  educational  purposes: 
■•Ft  piac'ng  rducationil  crd'TS  to  fainil;ar;,'(-'  private  man- 
ufac-unng  estabiishments  with  the  production  of  munitions 
of  war  of  special  or  technical  desii^n.  noncommercial  in 
character,  as  authorir.ed  by  law.  fiscal  year  1940.  $14. 250. 000. "' 
Tha'  \va.;  their  statt  men:  or  explanation  a.-5  to  what  the 
money  was  for. 

A  story  was  current  at  the  time  to  the  effect  that  our 
rifle  companies  and  those  who  made  arms  just  could  not 
munui.icture  arms,  t  yen  for  th<Mr  own  Govrnment.  unless 
the  money  was  in  sight.  The  Assistant  Secr»_tary  of  War 
W'  nt  b-  fore  the  M.ht.iry  A.Taiis  Committee  cf  the  Houso  and 
told  ab(jut  a  contract  which  the  Depaitmtnt  had  with  one 
of  the  nflc  companies.  He  satd  that  the  contract  was  let 
to  the  lowest  bidder,  wh;ch  was  the  Wmclie-ttr  Repeating 
Arms  Co..  for  $1,384,500.  The  coniruci  was  for  n^.akir.^' 
J;g-.  dies,  and  tools  for  the  making  of  rifles.  Tlie  Dtpart- 
nicnt  let  a  contract  to  the  Winchester  Rept-ating  Arms  Co. 
for  500  riflts.  Mr.  President,  and  these  tools,  for  $1  384.500 
Tlif  A.sslstant  Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  John-on.  told  the 
committee  further  that  the  purpose  was  to  niake  tools 
enough  so  that  in  the  event  of  war  thf  Winchester  Arms 
Co.  c  luld  make  rifles  for  the  War  Department  at  the  rate 
of  10.000  a  day:  and  this  was  a  part  of  the  industrial  mobili- 
zation work  about  which  we  now  hear  so  much.  The  work  is 
well  under  way,  although  the  industrial  mobilization  bill 
has  not  yet  been  passed,  and,  as  I  understand,  has  not  been 
iniruduced.  in  the  present  session  of  Congress,  although  r, 
was  introduced  in  the  previous  session,  but  got  nowhere. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Hatch  m  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missotin? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
I  was  the  one  who  introduced  the  various  bills  com.prism:: 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan  and  the  war  mobilizatio:i 
plan  of  the  War  Department.  I  did  so  because  I  discov- 
ered that  the  plan.^  were  in  existence  and  had  never  bcc  i 
sent  to  Congress,  but  were  bcmg  reserved  so  that  they 
could  be  set  up  after  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congress,  to 
be  passed  under  whip  and  spur,  without  consideration.  I 
thv^ucht  the  Cor  gres.s  ought  to  be  advised  of  the  cliaracter 
of  the  plans.  I  myself  introduced  the  bills  and  had  thera 
referred  to  the  Munitions  Committee,  which  reported  them 
adveisely.  _. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     In  the  present  session?        / 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     No;  this  was  4  or  5  years  ago. 
Mr.  FRAZIER     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis.<curi. 
In  the  House  the  commattee  asked  the  Assistant  Secretary, 
Mr.  Johnson,  what  his  justification  was  for  the  estimate  fcr 
this  appropriation,  and  for  the  $1,384,500  to  the  Winchester 
Repeating  Arms  Co.     Mr.  Johnson  said: 

It  Is  an  lntcre?ting  story,  Mr,  Congressman, 

This  statement  is  found  in  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
supplementary  military  appropi  iation  bill  for  1940.  This 
particular  hearing  was  started  on  Tuesday,  May  16,  193!i. 
Mr.  Johnson  said: 

It  Is  an  Interesting  story.  Mr    Congressman,  that  in  connectlo  i 

with    the    tilings   tliai    iiro    ccming   to   our    att.Ttion   new    we   are 
getting  full  record  of  what  happened  In  the  World  War. 

Tills  statement  was  made  in  May  cf  this  year.  Twenty- 
two  years  after  the  war  closed,  the  War  Department  is  pivini? 
a  full  record  of  what  happened  in  the  World  War.  Mr. 
Johnson  was  pa.-smg  on  the  record  to  a  committee  of  tho 
House.    He  said: 

There  is  a  story  we  might  tell  here.  If  we  needed  tmy  Justification 
for  what,  we  ordinarily  seelt  m  an  educaticnal  order.  There  v. as  .* 
conference  in  Berlin  which  wai  presided  ever  by  the  Kai.'-er,  and  tho 
questna  was  up  at  that  time  as  to  whether  or  not  unrestricted  sub- 
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marine  w.irfare  fhctild  be  re.<;um.ed  Tlie  Pcc-?tiry  of  S'ate  of 
Gennany  tor  Forei;.'n  AtT.ois  was  opposing  the  re.'^unipt:on  of  unre- 
Etrlclcd  submarine  wari.irc.  Hlndenburi?  and  Ludendor'  said  that 
the  interventKin  of  America  would  net  be  of  ai;y  importance  in  the 
war,  and  the  C}e."man  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Navy  in  that  con- 
fererice,  then  or  later  .'•aid.  "I  co:;.sicier  the  intorv-nticn  of  Amema 
to  be  werth  muliin::;  at  all"  The  argument  w  .o-  ad\anced  in  that 
conffreuce   that  America  was  not   mdubtnally  mobilized 

Tliat  was  the  reason,  according  to  this  statement,  that 
Ami'iica's  entrance  into  the  World  War  would  be  of  no  effect 
whatever.     Mr.  Johnson  goes  on: 

Finally  the  Chief  cf  the  German  Naval  Staff  .summarized  what 
had  hevn  .^aid  by  the  ethers  to  the  effect  that  it  would  be  a  long 
time  before  tlie  different  arms  could  be  manufactured  m  America 
bocau.se  of  necessity  of  Ji'.rs,  dies,  and  tools  being  manufactured. 
He  siimmarized  it  all.  ."sayinij  after  rising  to  his  feet,  and  clicking  his 
heels  together.  "I  cive  Your  Maje.'-ty  my  word  a.'^  a  Prussian  officer 
that  not  a  single  American  will  land  on  tlic  Continent." 

That  made  a  good  story — 

That  is  the  way  he  concluded  it,  and  the  background  of  It  was 
the  lack  of  industrial  organiz-ation  m  this  country.  The  story  as 
told  that  day  was  substantially  true  I  have  an  abiding  belief, 
personally,  that  if  we  had  been  industrially  mobili/x^d  as  we  are 
now  .-seeking  to  be  we  would  not  have  been  dragged  Into  that  war, 

T7io  .same  old  propaganda.  If  we  had  been  industrially 
mobilizid  at  the  time  of  the  World  War  we  would  not  have 
been  dragged  into  the  war.  What  did  William  Jennings 
Bryan  .say  on  that  subject?  After  he  had  resigned  as  Secre- 
tary of  State.  William  Jennings  Bryan  said  in  a  speech  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Washington  that  the  countries  that  were 
best  armed  were  ones  which  always  went  into  the  war  first. 
He  .said  that  in  his  opinion  if  the  United  States  had  been  as 
well  armed  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  as  the  big  Army 
and  Navy  crowd  wanted  it  to  be  the  United  States  would  have 
been  in  right  from  the  start:  and  I  think  he  was  correct. 

But  Mr.  John.son  says  that  if  we  had  been  industrially 
mobilized  f.t  the  beginning  of  the  World  War  v.e  would  not 
have  gone  into  the  war  at  all.  What  a  wonderful  .story. 
Representative  Collins  said.  "Mr.  Secretary,  where  did  you 
pet  that  story?"  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  quite  remember 
where  he  got  it.  He  is  now  out  telling  .stories  along  the  same 
line,  and  I  do  not  suppose  he  can  remember  where  he  gets 
them,  either,  or  who  instructed  him  to  put  them  out;  but  he 
is  out  p.'ddling  such  stones  to  try  to  create  sentiment  for  war 
at  the  pro.sent  time,  .sentiment  for  the  United  States  to  go  into 
the  World  War  and  mix  up  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  had  no  business  whatever  in  the  World 
War  or  in  Europe's  entanglements. 

I  quote  from  a  statement  from  the  Iron  Age  entitled 
"44.500.000  Lo.'^t  Man-Years": 

War  IS  I  erhpps  the  greatest  of  all  destroyers  cf  wealth,  purchasing 
power  atid  Jc!--s,  It  is  doubly  lu  nnrodvirtlve  m  that  it  not  only 
diverts  effort  from  the  creation  cl"  wialth,  but  in  addition  de- 
fctrnvs  it,  . 

A'large  part  of  our  unemployment  in  the  United  States  is  caused 
by  t)ie  tact  that  we  are  new  paving  the  cost  of  the  World  War. 

When  a  person  or  a  naiion  h:u-  good  credi',  it  does  not  have  to  pay 
"en  the  nail"  fcr  what  it  buys.     It  can  utilize  the  deferred-payment 

The  di-advantage  cf  the  deferred-payment  plan  is  that  the  inter- 
est 1-;  hkelv  to  eat  vou  up. 

When  A'merica  entered  the  World  War  its  credit  was  excellent. 
Our  iiati.-nal  debt  wa.s  only  $3.000  000  000.  Today  cur  national 
debt  1;-  $10  1)00  000  000,  It  will  soon  be  $45,000,000,000,  perhaps 
$50,000  OOO.uOO, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  JAissouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  statement  is  in  error  to  this 
extent,  that  according  to  the  Ti'easury  statement,  which  I 
received  this  morning— I  sent  down  there  to  obtain  it— the 
national  debt  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  we  entered  the 
war  amounted  to  only  $1,240,000,000. 

MiyFRAZIER.  I  do  not  understand  that  statement, 
fr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  I  understood  the  statement 
the  Senator  was  reading,  it  was  to  the  effect  that  when  we 
entered  the  war  our  national  debt  was  $3,000,000,000.  As  a 
m.atter  of  fact,  according  to  the  Treasury  figures  it  was  only 
$1.240,000  000. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  that  correction. 
Whoever  wrote  the  editorial  in  the  Iron  Age  did  not  put  the 


war  dt  bt  high  enough  either,  in  my  opinion.    He  says  it  will 

be  $45,000,000  OOO,  or  perhaps  $50,000,000  000. 

The  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United  States,  according  to  a 
report  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treat\;ry  In  1934.  was 
S4 2. 000  000  000.  Add  to  that  the  appropriations  made  In  thr  peace- 
time y<  ars  since  for  the  Army  and  Navy,  nanu  ly,  eleven  and  one- 
half  billions.     The  sum  total  is  fifty-three  and  one-half  billions. 

Of  course,  that  sum  in  not  anywhere  near  large  enough,  Mr. 
President ;  and  the  expense  of  the  World  War  will  keep  on  for 
some  time.  It  will  not  be  paid  for  some  time.  It  will  keep 
growing  larger.  I  think  it  was  Mr.  Coolidge  who  was  quoted 
here  yesterday  to  the  effect  that  before  It  was  paid  it  would  be 
at  least  $100,000,000,000.  I  think  that  estimate  is  probably 
correct.  But  this  editorial  writer  puts  the  figure  at  fifty-three 
and  a  half  billion  dollars  as  the  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the 
United  States,  including  the  money  that  has  been  spent  for 
increased  armaments  since  the  World  War.    He  says: 

Isn't  it  significBnt  that  the  entire  great  debt  of  the  United  States 
of  today  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  cost  to  us  of  the  World  War 
and  the  cost  of  preparedness  since  then? 

Yes.  The  debt  of  the  United  States  today  can  be  accounted 
for  by  the  expense  of  the  World  War;  there  can  be  no 
question  about  that. 

Nature  always  exacts  a  balance.  When  we  destroy  purchasing 
power  by  diverting  production  from  profitable  and  proper  channels 
to  the  deir:tructive  uses  of  war  we  are  accumulating  debts  that  will 
be  paid  in  unemployment. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  $53,500,000,000  cost  to  us  of  the 
World  War  and  subsequent  armament  cost  and  see  what  it  means 
In  terms  of  Jobs.  At  an  average  total  annual  wage  of  $1,200,  this 
sum  represents  44.500,000  man-years  of  work. 

Forty-four  and  a  half  million  man-years  of  work! 

Wc  have  been  paying  back  this  war  debt  In  Idleness  and  unem- 
ployment— with  interest. 

Diversion  of  effort  from  production  to  destruction — overstimula- 
tion of  industry  and  overexpansion  of  capacity  to  meet  the  needs 
of  Mars;  artificial  and  temporary  inc  ease  in  purchasing  power 
through  induction  into  Industry  of  women  and  others  previously 
not  gainfully  employed — a  short  and  merry  decade  of  Inflation  and 
speculation — and  then  the  awakening.     That  is  war. 

Let  us  keep  this  in  mind  in  facing  the  present  European  con- 
flagration: Machines  cannot  produce  wealth  as  fast  as  war  can 
destroy  it. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  when  we  face  the  present  European 
conflagration  that  "machines  cannot  produce  wealth  as  fast 
as  war  can  destroy  it." 

These  figures  are  amazing — and  yet  they  are  undoubtedly 
too  conservative. 

Our  loss  in  manpower — of  130,000  killed,  and  thousands 
that  died  of  diseases  in  Army  camps,  and  thousands  more 
that  were  hopelessly  maimed  and  crippled,  and  more  thou- 
sands who  lost  their  reason  and  are  in  insane  asylums — should 
also  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  cost  of  the  depression, 
and  loss  in  unemployment,  business,  and  agriculture,  should 
be  included. 

All  in  all,  our  participation  in  the  World  War  was  an  ex- 
tremely expensive  orgy.  Whether  we  were  dragged  in — and 
it  is  admitted  that  we  were  dragged  in — by  false  propaganda 
by  England  and  Prance  or  false  propaganda  at  home,  or 
however  we  got  in,  it  was  exceedingly  expensive;  and  the 
end  is  not  yet.  We  are  continuing  to  pay;  our  children  will 
continue  to  pay.  and  children  yet  unborn  will  continue  to 
pay,  the  debts  of  the  last  World  War  of  25  years  ago.  Now 
we  are  asked  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms,  which  undoubtedly 
is  a  step  toward  leading  us  into  the  war  now  raging;  and  if  we 
should  get  into  that  war,  the  expenses  will  grow  vastly 
greater. 

Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President I 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact  that  before  the  World 
War  we  were  told  of  the  great  prosperity  war  business  wotild 
bring  us? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Yes;  there  was  a  great  boom  on,  and  some 
profits  were  made  during  the  World  War.  As  I  remember 
the  figures,  several  hundred  new  millionaires  were  made  dur- 
ing the  World  War.     That  was  real  blood  money. 

We  have  heard  some  people  talk  about  the  farmers  getting 
rich  out  of  the  World  War,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  I  come 
from    a    wheat-producing    section.    A   minimum    price    for 
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whp.i'  wa==  kindv  fix<^d  by  ^he  Conere^s.  Then.  I  thir.k.  Mr. 
H.x)ver.  the  f-imrr  Pie.sident.  who  was  then  food  admin- 
istrator drclared  it  to  be  a  maximum  price,  and  it  stayed  a 
max:;-.U!r  price  whil*'  the  cost  of  production,  labor  charges, 
and  the  cost  cf  Uwni;  all  went  up.  so  that  the  fiirmcr  couid 
IV  t  make  anything  even  at  the  high  price  he  got  for  hLi 
vheat.  That  pritc  would  have  grnc  a  great  deal  higher  had 
it  not  been  for  the  maximum  price  which  wa5  really  fixrd. 
Th!.  pruduccr.s  of  smie  other  commodities  such  as  cotton  did 
obtain  an  immenst,  pron',  but  there  followed  a  dcpret.-ion 
which  more  than  ofT->ct  any  gain  that  was  made  during  the 
wartimes  by  the  farmers  and  by  the  manufacturers  and  by 
oth-rs,  except  perhaps,  a  few  selfish  profiteers  who  made 
encrmotis  profits,  blo«>d  money,  during  the  wartime. 

We  h.ive  heard  about  the  industrial-mobilization  plan  and 
limmnL;  profits,  and  so  forth.  War  profits  cannot  be  limited 
too  greatly  to  .suit  me.  I  am  hopeful  that  they  can  be  limited 
50  that  in  the  event  of  another  war  the  munitions  manu- 
facturers and  others  who  make  money  in  selling  materials  to 
warrin'4  nations  will  not  make  more  money  than  the  soldiers, 
the  boys  who  are  drafted  to  go  into  the  war. 

Mr  President.  I  pray  to  Gcd  that  our  country  will  never 
encage  in  another  foreign  war. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Presid.nt.  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  in 
order  that  I  may  .sUKge-^t  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  S«^nator  from  Min- 
nesota yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  that 
purp.o.'^e'' 

Mr  LUNDEEN  UnJcr  the  circumstances,  I  prefer  not  to 
yi»Li  for  th.tf  puri>\M-, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
declines  to  yield. 

orn    PFRM.ANTNT   rOREtCN    POLICT 

Mr.  LUNDEEN  Mr.  President,  this  is  certainly  stormy 
w.  ather  in  fureiun  affairs.  The  ship  of  state  can  hardly 
be  said  to  ride  at  anchor,  nor  do  many  of  us  feel  that  it  is 
being  .safely  guided  through  this  period  of  storm  and  stress. 
At  such  a  time  it  is  well  to  consult  our  chart  and  compass 
in  order  to  ii.ake  sure  of  our  course  I  know  of  no  better 
star  to  fol!rw  than  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  founders 
of  America.  Th.'  very  north  star  of  our  foreign  affairs  is. 
and  .sh'.'Uld  forever  remain,  the  Parewell  Address  cf  George 
Wa.shirgtcn.  of  whom  Lincoln  once  said: 

W.ish.ngton  Is  th'  migluiesL  name  of  earth-  lor^  since  mightiest 
tn  th'-  rau'-e  of  Civtl  Iibt-rty-  still  m!K;htlest  in  mLral  rofornnMo!!. 
On  'hat  nam**  no  eulogy  is  expected  It  ciinn<>t  be  To  add 
brivh::  e->-s  to  the  sun  or  glory  to  the  name  of  Washington  is  alike 
impc; .-*!!;! -J.  Let  iiLiie  ittempt  it.  In  soleniu  awe  pronounce  the 
r.-ni'V  .i:ia  In  its  naitcd  deathless  splendor  leave  it  iiuning  on 

Had  we  in  the.,e  later  days  followed  his  inspired  advice. 
America  would  t^day  bo  a  happier  and  a  more  prosp«^rous 
land.  So  I  ask  the  Senate  to  listen  to  the  words  of 
Wa^Jungton. 

Observe  cood  faith  and  justice  toward  all  naMons;  cultivate  peace 
and  harnioi.y  with  all  Nothir.g  is  more  essential  than  that  pernia- 
nt  n'  inveterate  anLii^^l'ifs  a^a.nst  particular  nations  and  pa->- 
ilmate  attac;-.n''Tr>  f-T  others  shculd  be  excluded,  and  th.it  in 
place  cf  th»  m  ni-t  ^-.^.d  airilcable  feel:ni;s  tov.ard  nil  should  be 
cuinvattd  The  nation  which  indulges  toward  another  a  habitual 
haired,  or  a  h.ibe  Jiil  lendness.  is  in  some  de^^ree  a  slave  It  is 
a  .-lave  to  Its  aru.m^sHy  or  to  it-s  affection,  either  of  whlcli  is 
suJTicicnt  tn  lead  1*  .i-trnv  from  us  duty  and  Its  interest  Aricipathy 
In  one  nation  agMlnsr  ano'her  disposes  each  more  readily  to  ofler 
ln«ult  and  injury,  to  Ijy  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbr.ji^e.  and 
to  N-  hiv.irh'v  r.nJ  intract.ible  when  accidental  nr  tritimg  occa- 
sien>  of  di  pute  occur  Hence  frequent  collislonj:.  obstinate,  enven- 
ctv.'-d  and  bloixlv  co-  te-ts  The  nation,  prompted  by  iH-will  and 
resentment,  irfimetlmi  s  impels  to  war  the  government,  contrarv 
ti^  the  b*st  culculations  of  policy.  The  governm-nt  son.rtime^ 
participates  in  the  nuuonal  properiaiiy.  aiid  adopts  ihr>.ugh  pdssion 
wluit  reason  wcu'd  reject:  at  other  times  it  makes  the  anm-.^isuy 
cf  t:-.e  nation  sub-ervn-nt  to  projects  of  hostility,  mstii^ated  by  pride, 
ainbiiion.  and  oli.er  sinister  and  pernicious  motlvee.  The  peace 
ofteu.  sometimes  perhaps  the  lit)erty  of  nations,  has  betu  the 
victim 

So.  likewise  a  prvvlonate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
prc-duces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
lacUirating  the  lliusicn  of  an  lmaij;inary  conunon  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  coalmen  interest  exists,  and  infxis'.ng  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  otlier.  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in  the 
quarrels  Mad  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducements  or 


Jus* Iflcat ions.  It  Lads  al.=o  to  conres.^tons,  to  the  favorite  n'l-jnn, 
cf  privUeifes  der.i«d  'o  o:h>rs.  which  ts  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
nation  maklnt;  the  nnr.-'.  :on.<:.  by  unriecessarily  parting  wltji  wh;it 
out'ht  'o  have  be^n  ret.iined  and  by  excltin?:  Jenlousy  ill  will,  arvl 
a  dispor^ltion  to  retaliate  in  the  parties  fmm  wh'iir.  eqiiwl  pr,vl- 
leet-s  are  withheld:  and  it  \iives  to  arr.taiMous.  corrupt,  d.  f>r  deludtd 
citi/ens  who  dc'-ote  tliem-^elves  to  the  favorite  nat.on  facih'v  to 
betrav  or  sacriflce  the  interests  of  tlieir  own  couiUry.  without 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity,  gildin;^  with  tht.-  appi-ar- 
ancf.-  of  a  virtuous  .sense  of  obligation,  a  commendiible  defTence 
for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  7#al  for  public  pfx  d.  the  base  or 
fooll^ll    cotr.pli.mc' -;   uf   ambition,   corruption,   or    infatuation, 

A.s  avenu 'S  t'  foreign  iiitlucnce  m  li. numerable  w.vys.  ^u^h  a'- 
♦nchments  ar^  particularly  alnrmlnc:  t">  'he  rn.ily  enlightened  nrd 
independent:  patriot  Hi  w  many  oppor'un'.tips  do  they  afTord  to 
tamper  with  demt^lic  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to 
mislead  pulilir  op:nl(>n.  to  influence  r,v  awe  the  public  cctmclls? 
Such  an  att..ich.Tient  of  a  small  or  weak,  toward  a  griMr  and  power- 
ful na'ion,  dooms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter. 

At;ainst  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  Influcncp  (I  c  niure  you 
to  Ix'litve  me.  fellow  citiztiisi  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  petjple  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake  since  hK^ttry  and  cxpirit-ncc  prove  that 
foreicn  influence  Ls  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
eovt-rnment  But  that  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  impartial, 
els«-  It  tjecomes  the  Instromcnt  of  the  very  influence  to  be  a  voided, 
in.stead  of  a  defen.se  akjamst  it 

At  that  point.  Mr.  President.  I  commend  these  words  to  the 
distinguished  and  able  chitirm.an  of  the  Foreit?n  Relations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ;Mr.  Pittm.^nI.  who 
was  quoted  in  tne  press  as  saying  that  he  disliked  a  certain 
foreign  country,  and  he  disliked  another  foreign  country,  and 
he  disliked  a  thiid  foreien  country.  One  edition  of  the  news- 
paper used  the  word  "hate."  which  seems  later  to  have  been 
changed  to  "dislike,"  but  which  is  not  very  mueh  in  accord- 
ance with  the  advice  and  warnings  of  the  Fa" her  of  his 
Country: 

Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation  and  excessive  dislike 
for  anc  ther,  cau.-.e  those  whom  *hey  actuate  to  see  danper  only  on 
one  side,  and  ser-.e  to  veil  and  even  second  the  arts  of  innuence  on 
the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  may  re^^ist  the  intrisues  rf  tlie  favor- 
ite, ar-  liable  tC)  become  suspected  and  odious,  whiie  lit  tticl>  and 
dupe.>  usurp  the  appluu.'~e  and  ccnfldence  cf  the  people,  to  surrender 
their  interests 

The  great  luic  of  conduct  for  us.  In  repard  to  foret(?n  nations.  Is, 
in  extendint?  our  coinintrcial  relations,  to  liave  with  iliein  as  little 
pclilieal  connec'K.n  ^.•^  po^slble  So  far  as  we  have  already  formed 
cn_'as'ements.  let  th"m  be  ful.illed  with  perfect  good  faith:-  Here 
let  us  step 

Eurepi-  has  a  set  cf  primary  interests,  which  to  us  liave  none,  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  n.usi  l>e  engaged  in  frequent  cen- 
tro\crsie^  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  (on- 
cern-  Heiite,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwi.se  in  us  to  Impll' ate 
ours>i-lv.s.  by  artiflcial  ties,  in  the  ordinan,'  vicissitudes  of  h^r  poli- 
tics. (  r  "he  ordinary  ccinbinatioiis  and  collisions  of  lier  friei.dslups 
or  eiuuities. 

Our  derarhrd  and  d'.-tant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  ditf.  rent  cour  e  If  we  remain  one  pet  pie,  under  an 
eificient  goiernnient,  tiie  period  is  net  far  off  when  w.e  le.ay  dety 
material  ii'Jury  fr.:)m  external  annoy. u.ce:  when  we  may  take  such 
an  altitude  as  wili  ca  ise  tJie  neutrality  we  may  at  any  time  re-tlve 
upon,  to  be  .'-crupulously  re.--pectcd:  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
tlie  impc.-^sibility  of  making  acquisiiiuns  upon  us.  will  not  lightly 
h.izard  the  givme  us  provccatiL.n.  wlien  we  may  choose  peace  or  war, 
as  cur  interest,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  counsel. 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit 
onr  own  to  stand  up<Mi  foreit^n  tround'  Why,  bv  interweaving 
cur  destiny  witli  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  ambition,  nvaiship,  in- 
terest, humor,  or  caprice? 

It  is  cur  true  po!;cv  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliance  with 
any  portion  of  tlie  foreign  world. 

Haimony  and  a  lit-eral  intercou-sc  with  all  nati  ns  are  recom- 
mended by  policy,  humanity,  and  interest 

Constantly  keeping  in  view  that  it  is  folly  in  one  nation  to 
U>  k  f  <r  disinterested  fav-irs  from  another:  that  it  must  pav  with 
a  portion  of  its  indep<-ndence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under 
that  character:  that  by  sucli  acceptance,  it  may  pl.ice  itself  in  tlie 
condition  of  havini:  t:iven  equnaleiir?  for  nominal  fa\'ors,  ai.J 
yet  of  being  reproached  with  intrraiitude  for  not  giving  more. 
There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to  expect,  or  calcul.\te  ujxin 
real  favors  fr.  m  nation  to  nation  It  Is  an  illusii  n  whicli  ex- 
perieiice  must  cure    which  a  Just  pride  c  ught  to  discard 

Afte-  deliberate  examination,  with  the  aid  of  the  b»^st  lights  I 
could  obtain.  I  was  well  satisfied  tJiat  our  country,  under  all  tho 
circumstances  of  the  case,  had  a  right  to  take,  and  was  bound, 
in  duty  and  Interest,  to  take  a  neutral  position.  Having  taken 
it.  I  determined,  as  far  as  should  depend  upon  me,  to  maintain 
It  with   moderation,  perseverance    and   firmness 

The  dutv  of  holding  a  neutral  conduct  may  be  inferred,  without 
an.ything  mure,  from  the  obligation  winch  justice  and  humanity 
impose  on  every  nation,  in  cases  in  wiiicti  it  is  free  to  act.  to 
maintain  inviolate  the  relations  of  peace  and  analty  toward  other 
nations. 
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Sd  speak-  Vv'ashington  to  all  Americans  of  all  the  future. 
But  !c?t  there  be  fcilow  citizens  who  will  not  listen  to  Wash- 
in;:ton — and  I  am  afraid  there  arc  some  citizens  who  do  not 
listen  to  Wa.sh:ngt;n — let  us  turn  to  the  pages  of  Jeffer- 
son, the  auLhor  cf  cur  Declaration  of  Independence.  Let 
us  t'xainme  the  statements  on  foreign  affairs  cf  Andrew  \ 
Jackson  and  of  Henry  Clay  and  every  worth-while  slates-  , 
man  who  ever  lived  under  the  American  flag,  and  we  shall 
fii:d  there  riie  great  chorus  against  cntanclemenLs  in  tho 
quarrels  of  Europe,  against  American  soldiers  fighting  to 
settle  such  quarrels,  against  the  insidious  influence  and  in- 
trigues of  the  Old  World,  and  the  propaganda  which  con-ies 
to  Arr.erlca  from  Europe  to  drag  us  into  their  struggles. 
The  time  has  arrived  to  be  American,  wholly  American,  and 
nothing  but  American. 

FECr.t'.\RT    22 — WASHINGTON'S    ANNIVERS.\Ry  | 

But  we  persist  in  reading  the  Farewell  Address  on  February 
22,  going  through  the  mictions  of  it,  but  giving  it  no  heed. 
I  am  talking  now  about  the  foreign  policy  pursued  by  this 
country  during  the  past  25  years.  I  remcniber  that  in  the 
Hou-e  of  Representatives,  where  we  have  the  likeness  of  iho 
first  Pr"Pid:^nt  of  our  country  beside  the  Speaker's  desk,  1 
liomied  to  that  great  portrait,  and  those  who  stood  about  me 
said.  -Oh.  he  has  been  dead  120  years."  But  even  though 
dtad  120  years,  he  visioned  the  future — he  had  more  wisdom 
and  vision  than  all  the  small  potatoes  and  nubbins  and  two- 
by-fcurs  w>  have  had  running  the  State  Department  and 
the  foreran  affairs  of  this  country  in  the  past  25  years. 

JETFTRSON    BANQfETS  I 

Banquets  are  given  annually  in  honor  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son: but  if  he  were  here  now.  I  venture  to  assert  that  he 
would  not  care  much  about  those  banquets.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son once  said  that  "for  us  to  attempt  to  reform  Europe  by 
war  would  prove  us  only  to  be  maniacs."  Just  what  is  the 
policy  of  the  Jeffersonian  party  in  that  respect  today?  They 
have  departed  from  the  policies  of  Jefferson.  They  do  not 
read  Jefferson  any  more.  They  give  banquets  in  honor  of 
Jefferson,  and  they  come  here  and  hold  high  office,  but 
Jefferron  himself  is  forgotten.  | 

ANDREW    JACKSON    CELEBRATION 

Since  Jefferson  has  been  dead  so  many  years,  however, 
we  might  turn  to  the  pages  of  Andrew  Jackson,  who,  by  the 
v.-ay,  collected  the  French  war  debt  in  his  day.  Perhaps  if 
we  had  an  Andrew  Jackson  now  we  m:ght  collect  another 
French  war  debt.  Banquets  are  given  in  honor  of  Andrew 
Jack.-^on,  but  I  do  not  hf  ar  of  anything  being  said  at  those 
banquets  about  his  collection  of  the  French  debt.  Tl:ie  great 
Tenne.-sean  whose  lofty  patriotism  no  man  can  question 
collected  that  French  war  debt  a  hundred  and  more  years 
ago.  Why  not  read  his  words  and  follow  his  example? 
Why  be  so  tender  about  the  British  and  the  French?  Why 
not  "make  them  toe  the  mark?  They  have  the  territory,  they 
have  tho  wealth  and  resources  to  pay;  and  I  propose  to  shew, 
with  the  ptrmisjicn  cf  this  great  Senate,  that  they  can  pay, 
t-.iid  can  pay  now.  •         | 

JOHN    Qt^NCY    ADAMS.    OLD    MAN    EI.OCJfENT 

Some  day.  with  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  I  .-^hall  read  a 
chapter  from  a  very  able  bock  written  by  the  di.stirg^jished 
senior  Senator  frcm  Mi-ssouri  .Mr.  Clark! ,  a  chapter  con- 
cerning John  Quincy  Adam.s— Old  Man  Eloquent— and  the 
debate  which  occurred  upon  the  questicn  of  collectini  the 
Flench  war  debts,  when  there  were  people  abroad  in  the  land 
who  said.  -How  are  you  going  to  collect  them?  Are  you  going 
to  send  th.c  slicnff  to  set  them,  or  draw  a  sight  draft?  Which 
policy  are  you  going  to  pursue?"  But  Jackson  made  the 
italement,  in  his  declaration  to  Congre.ss,  that  if  tlie  debt 
were  not  pa:d  he  v.culd  seize  gold  and  silver  and  securities  of 
FYench  nationals  in  our  financial  institutions,  and  their  ctlv?r 
prcp?rty  and  possessions  in  America.  There  was  a  led- 
blo:ided  /m.erican.  It  might  do  the  rdministration  some  good 
to  read  Jack=cn  a  little  bit  more  than  they  are  doing.  They 
are  h.cncrin-x  that  great  President  wi'h  banquets.  They 
might  read  and  study  his  state  papers  with  much  profit. 

With  the  perm:ssion  cf  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record,  at  this  point,  a  telegram  from  the  Minnesota 
State  Federation  of  Labor,  signed  by  its  president,  reaffirming 


the  stand  of  the  great  labor  movement  of  Minnesota  against 
war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  SepfcT7iber  27,  1939. 
Hon    Ernest  Ltjndeen.  .  • 

United  States  Senate,  Washingtcn.  D.  C: 
Be  it  resolved.  Thai  we.  the  Minnesota  State  Federation  of  Labor 
reaf!'-rm  the  stand  of  the  labor  movement  against  war;   and  bo  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  we  demand  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  that  would  tak'  the  war-maklnp  power  out  of  tlie 
liai.ds  cf  Congress  and  refer  it  to  a  vote  of  the  people. 

R.  A.  Olson,  President. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  no  wonder  labor  is  losing 
confidence  in  cur  war-making  powers.  We  shout  peace, 
peace:  keep  out  of  war,  keep  cut  of  war,  and  then  immedi- 
ately proceed  to  plunge  into  war.  We  break  the  most  solemn 
pledges  to  our  voters,  and  betray  their  confidence — that  we 
did  on  April  6,  1917,  and  all  history  now  pronounces  that  war 
a  colossal  blunder. 

There  has  come  to  my  notice  an  address  by  Gen.  Smedley 
D.  Butler,  commander  of  the  marines  in  France  during  the 
World  War.  I  do  not  know  how  popular  he  is  around  the 
Capitol  any  longer.  He  was  quite  a  general  during  the  World 
War,  and  has  been  addressing  the  American  people  about 
keeping  out  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe  ever  since.  This  calls 
to  my  mind  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Navy 
during  the  World  War,  Admiral  Sims.  I  do  not  think  we  are 
heeding  his  sLatemient  concerning  battleships  and  dread- 
naughts.  He  said  that  the  safest  place  for  battleships  and 
dreadnaughts  in  the  next  war  would  be  as  far  up  the  Missis- 
sippi River  as  we  could  get  them.  I  might  read  the  statements 
of  Brig.  Gen.  William  Mitchell  on  that  subject  also.  And  just 
now  I  see  newspaper  headlines  that  great  ships — battleships — 
are  being  sunk  by  a  fev;  inexpensive  planes.  What  will  our 
dreadnaught  advocates  say  now  about  their  huge  super- 
navies?    Better  Usten  to  Admiral  Sims  and  Billy  Mitchell. 

In  view  of  these  things,  I  voted  not  only  for  the  appro- 
priation for  5,500  airplanes,  but  I  voted  for  the  6,000.  I  voted 
for  the  greatest  number  offered  to  the  Committee  on  Military 
Affairs,  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  or  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

This  article  containing  the  interview  with  General  Butler. 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  a  few  days  ago,  reads: 

Arms  Credits  Sure  Path  to  War,  Says  General  Bltler — Sell  Them 
Nothing  Without  Cash,  or  DEiiocRACY'  Will  Be  Lost  on  a 
Foreign  Battlecround,  He  Warns 
(Bv  Smedley  D.  Butler,  major  general.  United  States  Marine  Corps, 
letired.  Holder  of  two  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor  for  valor 
in  the  field.  Outspoken  advocate  of  American  isolation  from 
foreign  'power  politics."  Home:  Newtown  Square,  Pa.) 
The  American  people  are  about  to  buy  another  International 
gr.iri  brick. 

Their  last  purcha.se  of  that  commodity  had  tragic  consequences — 
125.000  dead.  234,300  wounded.  4.500  mir-sin?.  and  $41,766,000,000 
cobt,  as  I  recall  tlie  figiues  offhand.  If  this  one  goes  through.  It 
may  be  the  finislj  of  everything  we  hold  dear.  We  may  lose  our 
children,  our  wealth,  and,  above  all  else,  our  democracy,  which  every 
one  of  us  loves.  At  the  minute  war  is  declared,  America  becomes 
a  dictatorship.  No  living  man  knows  whether  that  dictator,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  wcn"t  like  the  Job  so  well  hell  want  to  hang  on  to  it. 

FUTT-FIFTY    CHANCE 

One  of  the  Icsncns  we  thought  we  learned  from  the  last  war 
was  that  one  bar  a^tainst  getting  into  the  next  one  would  be  refusal 
to  sell  our  goods  on  credit;  another  was  not  to  permit  American 
ships  to  carry  contraband  materials  to  warring  nations  through 
belligerent  zones. 

Pcr-onallv,  I  am  oppoeed  to  selling  any  of  the  belligerents  any- 
thinK — even  too^hpicks.  for  toothpicks  are  merely  cellulose  In 
splinter  form.  That,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  us  cut  of  war.  If  we  sell  goods  to  the  belligerents  it's  a  9-to-l 
sh  n  well  b"  In  the  war  before  it's  over.  If  we  don't,  we  have  better 
than  a  50-50  chance  to  stay  out  of  it. 

Money  obiained  from  celling  war  materials  is  blood  money,  and 
no  la,  ting  gcod  can  come  of  it.  It  is  cowardly  for  r.5  to  say  to  a 
bclligerrnt,  "Here,  you  tr'ke  tills  bomlj  and  toss  it— I'm  afraid." 
If  tile  American  people  hate  Hitler  and  want  him  destroyed,  they 
ou?ht  to  get  in  it  right  away  and  bear  their  fair  share  of  the  Job. 
Otherwise,  its  none  of  their  business. 

rrs  POLITICS  now 

But  I  believe  that  next  to  that  kind  of  neutrality,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  American  people  stand  pat  on  cash  and 
carry  as  against  credit  and  carry. 
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with  a  little  bocu5-poc\ii!.  but  without  warn.r.i.  ari'l  while  war 
to  Jt>  progTe«j.  tlK-  maji.rity  loarlrrship  of  the  L'r.i'od  StatL-s  Smate 
■cmps  the  ciksh  and  substitutes  credit 

Th-  V  havf  nt  done  r  from  impure  motives  Tli^y  haven  t  dore 
It  b«:*iute  thcro  la  some  sort  of  a  clique  in  our  own  CJovernrnent 
iryini?  to  swing  our  Naiicn  into  the  war  en  tLc  .-ide  of  the  Allies. 
TTiRt  s  bunk. 

But  1  do  behave  that  enactment  of  the  credit  clau.~c  wiil  no  mere 
that,  hnvth:!;;  •!  •■  to  draw  u-.  into  war 

It  ;in-.ount.s  to  the  sam.  thine.  In  my  cpmicn.  as  calling  up  the 
nr«!t  American  class  of  con-^cr-p'-s  A-  sure  a-s  drath  and  tax'.s.  it  is 
the  hack  door  into  eventual  American  partlcipalicn  in  the  high- 
I)r.-v..urt'  :ni<rnat;onal  p<.li:..->  bi  :n-  pl.iv.-d  m  Europe  rlrht  now. 
Before  the  fln^t  gun  was  tired,  it  w  is  -dlplumacy";  but  now  th..: 
they  re  ohootin?    It .-.  po!itlc«. 

WH.'^T    W.^R     ME.\N3 

What  doe«=  wnr  for  AnT-rw-a  m.-a-.'  It  m>^^n.'»  hundred*  of  thn-i- 
sands  id  our  youn«  men  kili-d  and  maimed  It  means  hundic  s 
cX  thuu.^aiid.-  of  surv;\..rs  ruined  :or  the  i..niy  Job  w<-  have  any  right 
to  require  of  •hem— that  cf  buUd:n?  a  -'roi-ger  Ame.ii.an  democ-acy. 
It  m'^'ins  mi:i:ons  of  hfar;bro,ken  mc:her<  ni.d  wives  and  sweet- 
heartti  It  means  new  ho.-pitals  for  new  war  vtotims,  though  we 
h'lvcn  t  tiui.siied  build:n>i  or  paving  for  hospitals  to  take  care  of 
Uie  last  wars  vlct.;nl^.  Ii  mean:,  new  debts  and  new  dtfl'Ji'.s.  It, 
m^an-^  Inevitably,  nat'.ona!  bankruptcy. 
Whv  sub^titute  credit  for  c;:sh? 

V.e   all   know   what   cash   and   carry   means.     It    is   evident   that 
even  those  supporting  credit  and  carry  disayrce  among  themslevt-s    1 
what  that  pri".;ram  m- aiis  or  may  mean. 

You  CO  to  vour  grocer      You  plump  down  monev  f c  r  a  do'/en  ege<= 
If    on   the  WHV  home,  you  drop  them.  It  Isn  t  your  grocers  fault 
They    were   >X)Ur   egif*      Substitute   (tuns   or    airplanes   or   cotton    or 
beef  ■  r  whe.*t  lor  tliat  ci  'zea  e£;ps,  and  any  of  the  belllftvrcnts  for 
y«  ur.-,e:f.   and   y  'U    liave   c;u=h  a:.d  carry.     It's  simple.     It's  uncom- 
plicated.    It  s  foolproK-'f 

ALl    WELI.   CFT  K   A   PROMISE 

FuM  title  to  what'v^^r  eoods  he  has  purchased  and  paid  for.  on 
the  line,  passes  to  the  purchaser  at  the  dock.  What  happens  to  it 
after  that,  by  every  rule  (if  inten.utiuiial  law,  good  couscicnce.  and 
ord.i.ary  horbe  srn-e    is  his  worry. 

If  we're  g<-inR  to  sell  annhing  to  anybody  for  war  purposes,  thafs 
the  WRV  to  sell  it 

Incidentally,  m  the  la.«:t  few  days,  at  least  two  very  wealthy 
American  businessmen,  who  individually  and  as  head.s  of  corp<-<ra- 
tioiL'^  ^•C/Od  to  qai:.  itio>t  by  sellinit  war  materials,  came  out  flal- 
footed  for  a  complete  embar<jo  Ihey  were  bi?  enoti'.^h  to  oppose 
that  kind  of  profit  They  are  Americans,  thank  Ocd,  before  they 
are  merchants. 

I  might  say  in  that  connection  that  onr  of  these  men,  I 
beliov*^.  was  the  pro.sidrnt  of  the  United  States  Steel  Corpora- 
tion, who  fldmittod  that  while  profits  would  come  to  his  great 
ccipoirathin.  great. t  than  if  we  stayed  out,  yet  in  the  long 
run  the  losses  would  b*^  greater  than  any  profit  that  would 
accrue  if  we  entored  the  European  war. 

What  Is  credit  and  carry? 

It  means  that  hundreds  cf  corporations  In  belllperent  countries 
are  cjoinkt  to  bombard  u.-  for  war  materh'.ls.  They  viiil  plump  somc- 
thlni?  down  on  Uncle  Sams  counter- -but  It  won  t  be  cash  Oh.  no. 
It  will  t)e  a  pronus'-  to  pay  In  90  days,  backed  by  the  credit,  If  any. 
of  tlie  particular  tx^Uigorenfi  government. 

Or.  I  might  say.  the  word  of  that  government.  I  under- 
stand now  tliat  certain  nations  are  questioning  the  word  of 
Hitler.  They  say  his  word  is  not  of  any  value.  Perhaps  it 
is  not.  But  before  I  get  through  here  today,  if  I  am  per- 
mitted. I  will  try  to  ascertain  whether  the  word  of  the  French 
and  the  British  is  of  any  value.  Perhaps  they  are  all  in  the 
same  basket. 

KB.   CHAMBERLAIN   CN   SCTIt'PULCUS    HONESTT 

Mr.  Chamberlain  is  reported  to  have  said  in  substance 
that  one  of  the  things  for  which  Groat  Britain  is  fighting 
m  this  war  is  that  henceforth,  when  the  word  of  govern- 
ments Is  given,  it  shall  be  scrupulously  observed.  He  was  re- 
ferring, cf  ccurse.  to  Hitler's  promises  and  engagements.  I 
commend  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  words  to  him  in  connec- 
tion with  the  dishonored  debt  of  his  Government  to  the 
United  States.  That  debt,  greatly  cut  dowTi  from  the  original 
amount,  was  the  subject  of  long  conference  between  a  British 
mission  and  an  American  commis-sion:  and  the  settlement, 
when  reach'-d,  was  ratified  by  the  British  Parliam^ent  and  the 
Am.erlcan  Congress.  Under  Mr.  Chamberlain's  own  doctrine, 
should  not  such  an  obl:gation  be  scrupulously  observed? 

But  it  was  not  observed.  Tha  British  apparently  are  a 
law  unto  themselves  and  by  some  divine  right  they  think  they 
are  permitted  to  determine  when  they  care  to  scrupulously 
observe  their  engagements. 


W.:'_L    GOOD    MONST    GO    AFTEil    BAD? 

Granting  original  complete  good  faith  on  the  p.-irt  of  the  ptir- 
chss.-!-,  suppc^e  At  the  end  of  90  davs  a  request  is  made  on  u.=  for  aa 
extension  or  a  refinancing  of  'he  credit  What  are  we  polng  to  do 
about  U^  .^J-e  we  going  to  try  to  saJvage  what  we  have  invested? 
Or  are  w?  going  to  toss  good  money  af'er  bud'  Or  aJe  we  going  to 
be  pi'sented  with  some  smart  argument  for  new  credits  and  new 
notes:" 

Mr.  President,  we  loaned  the  German.:  quite  a  large  sum  cf 
men.  y  .ifwr  the  World  War  w.:h  wliicii  to  cirry  on  the  gov- 
err.m.ents  cf  their  cities  and  oth;'r  activities  wltl^in  Germany, 
First  we  t^'ore  goi^.g  to  sl-.oot  tliem  cH  the  earth  and  then, 
after  v.-e  got  througli  wiih  them,  we  mad*'  up  cur  minds  we 
were  goinj  to  finance  them,  so  we  loaned  them  money.  Then 
after  awhile  we  thought  w:  v;ould  like  to  get  some  interest  on 
the  m>:n>y,  so  we  a>ked  the  German.-,  for  interest.  What  did 
they  replj?  They  said.  '•Veil,  it  you  will  lend  us  some  more 
money,  v^  vill  pay  interest  on  the  money  you  have  already 
loaned  us;" 

THE   AWjV.'ER  or  EtJROPE.       WE   WILL    NOT   PAT    AN    HONEST   DEBT  " 

And  thiat  was  the  answer  of  all  Eurcp-an  governments: 
"If  you  will  lean  us  some  more  mor.ey,  we  wiii  pay  you  a  little 
interest  ori  the  money  you  have  already  loaned  us."  But  not 
quite  as  much  as  you  loaned  us."  they  might  have  addod. 

What,  vor  happens  it  is  as  plain  as  a  pike  staff  that  the  United 
Statf-s  of  .-Vmcrica  will  be  hnancmg  one  gruup  of  belligerents  a^'umst 
another  grtup  m  a  war. 

A  bankdr  has  oblijra' tci.s  Even  thotigh  the  Government  of  the 
Unit.d  Sth'os.  as  such,  doe.'n't,  e.xtond  one  piiir.y  of  credit,  It  la 
ex  omcio  chairman  of  the  tx-ard  for  every  corporation  that  does. 
All  the  laws  ever  written  won  t  prevent  tho.-,e  coipiiratlnns,  exactly 
like  stockUulders  in  a  bar.k.  from  demanding  that  the  chairman  ue 
pressure  tp  Insure  the  loans  Y'ou  don't  even  have  to  Impute  Krr<  d 
or  lust  oe  Inhtmianity  to  the  sellers  of  war  materials  It's  ju->t 
human  nar.ure. 

ALUIS  SmX  OWE  UNITTD  STATES   $12,000,000,000 

I  wi.sh  to  say  in  that  connection  that  that  is  $12,000,000,000 
after  yon  have  pared  it  down  and  after  you  have  refunded  it 
down  to  512,000,000.000, 

Mr.  BORAH.  After  we  had  settled  some  of  It  for  28  cents  on 
the  dollar. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Tlie  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
Idaho  saJ,-<=,  'Aft'T  we  had  pared  some  of  it  down  to  28  cents 
on  the  dollar"  with  a  promise  that  they,  of  cours?,  would 
pay.  But  their  word  to  pay  the  28  cents  en  the  dollar  was 
no  ben-.'ii-  and  no  more  valid  than  their  word  to  pay  the 
100  cenjts  on  the  dollar.  It  was  no  more  valid  than 
any  word  of  Chancelor  Hitler's  or  any  other  European 
state-man.  and  yet  these  nations  go  about  the  earth  and 
question:  the  word  cf  other  nations.  Holier  than  thou:  ch. 
yes;  scrupulously  honest.  Just  how  pood  is  their  word?  I 
do  not  believe  any  of  these  foreign  diplomats.  Sometimos 
because  ol"  the  way  they  conduct  our  foreis^n  affairs  I  fc^l  like 
riving  our  own  diplom.ats  a  slightly  different  pronunciation — 
"diplomuts."  At  the  expense  of  the  American  people,  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers,  these  debt.s  are  now  rest- 
ing on  the  backs  of  the  American  p)eople.  They  are  bending 
under  thc^e  burdens.  We  have  voted  bonds  to  bring  victory 
to  these  nations.  Tliey  premised  us  they  would  pay,  Tlu  y 
have  world  empires  such  as  the   world   never  saw   before. 

TTM   GREAT  EEm.'-H   AND   FRENCH    EMPIRES 

There  are  no  empires  in  the  world  as  great  as  the  French 
and  British  Empires.  The  French  Empire  alone  is  more  than 
l.OOO.OCO  square  miles  gretstcr  than  the  United  S'ates.  I  shall 
gi\e  the  Senate  exact  figures  before  I  am  thrcuirh.  Tlie 
British  Empire  is  four  and  a  half  times  as  large  as  our  groat 
country.  They  cannot  pay  their  debts,  bu*:  they  are  willing 
to  spend  money  to  k^ep  what  they  have.  They  are  for  peace 
as  long  as  they  can  get  the  pieces,  and  then  after  th.at  tluy 
are  for  war  to  get  more. 

Just  the  ether  day  I  inserted  in  the  Rf.cord  a  statement 
showing  that  the  Biitish  have  fought  54  wars,  the  French 
53  wars,  in  the  last  150  years.  I  am  now  having  compiled 
a  list  of  the  wars  in  which  the  German  people  l:ave  been 
engaged,  and  I  will  match  the  records,  if  I  have  the  oppor- 
tunity a  lutie  later  on,  and  we  shall  see  that  there  have  been 
plenty  of  wars  on  both  sides.    These  wars  wUl  continue  for  a 


thousand  years  Into  the  future,  as  they  run  back  a  thoucand 
years  in  tlie  past. 

SHALL    WE    CONTINt-E    TO    FI.NANCE    THF.IR    WAKS?  I 

The  question  now  is.  Are  we  going  to  be  plunged  into  them; 
are  we  going  to  die  on  their  battlefields;  and  are  we  going  to 
finance  their  wars  even  after  the  wars  are  over? 

I  may  be  pardoned,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  for  reading 
something  from  the  fighting  general,  who  I  think  has  trimmed 
down  his  language  a  httle  for  the  newspapers,  because  I  have 
heard  him  on  two  or  three  occasions  when  his  language  would 
almost  burn  fire.  But  no  one  can  question  his  Americanism; 
no  one  can  question  that  he  is  for  America  first,  now  and  all 
the  time,  and  that  he  is  American  through  and  through. 

I  continue  to  read: 

The  answer:   "Require  cash.  90  percent;    give  credit.  10  percent. 

That  follows  the  paragraph  which  reads: 

The  American  people  aren't  fooling  themselves.  They  believe, 
heart  and  soul,  in  real  neutrality  and  keeping  their  hands  oH  this 
me-ss.  tjhort  of  that.  If  we  must  sell,  they're  for  cash  and  carry 
10  to  1.  The  latest  Gallup  poll  asked  this  question:  "If  the  neu- 
trality law  Is  changed,  should  England  and  France  be  required  to 
pay  cat>h  for  goods,  or  should  we  give  them  credit  If  they  cannot 
pay?" 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  some  Senator  would  rise  some  day 
and  elucidate  a  little  bit  about  the  Gallup  poll.  This  man 
may  have  the  name  of  "Gallup."  but  I  have  never  heard  him 
galloping  around  getting  anyone's  opinions  about  anything. 
I  do  not  believe  he  has  a  true  cross-section  of  American  opin- 
ion. If  I  am  wTong,  I  wish  to  be  corrected.  Anyone  can  sit 
down  at  a  desk  and  guess  right  once  in  a  while.  I  should  like 
a  little  further  information  on  the  Gallup  poll  from  some 
Senator. 

I  continue  to  read  from  General  Butler's  statement: 

Tlie  answer:   'Require  cash,  90  i)€rcent;  give  credit.  10  percent." 

STATESMEN    WON'T   SHOULDER   RIFLES 

Tliat's  plain  enough.  Only  one  out  of  every  ten  Americans  wants 
any  part  in  acting  as  banker  for  this  new  crop  of  European  poker 
player"^ 

In  the  face  of  that  attitude,  by  what  possible  right,  by  what 
etrange  conception  of  their  duty,  have  Senator  Pittman  and  his 
adherents  inserted  the  credit  clause  in  the  new  neutrality  bill? 

I  presume  as  a  distinguished  citizen  of  this  country  the 
general  has  the  right  to  ask  that  question. 

I  n.'=sert.  with  nil  respect,  that  this  gr.-t  p  are  welching  on  their 
immistakable  duty  to  the  American  people. 

No  one  wants  America  to  participate  In  this  war.  No  one  even 
tolerates  the  thought.  But  Senator  Pfttman  won't  have  to  carry 
a  rille.  Ke  won  t  have  to  live  In  a  lou'^y,  rat-infested  trench.  He 
•wont  have  to  Inhale  the  odors  of  a  stinking  battlefield. 

SEN.ATORS    won't    eat    CHOW    RATIONS 

He  and  his  followers  won't  have  to  eat  Iron  rations  and  submit 
1h"ir  bodies  to  the  torture  of  shot  and  shrapnel  and  bomb  and 
bayonet. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  more  like  the  general.  That  is  the 
w^ay  he  usually  speaks. 

Tliey  mlRht  not  even  live  to  face  the  a^vful  ta=k  of  reconstructing 
a  demobilized  jjost-war  America  from  Its  physical,  social,  industrial, 
and  economic  chaos. 

It  IS  my  firm  conviction  that  no  m.an  has  the  right  to  move  the 
United  States  1  inch  toward  even  the  possibility  of  war  unless  he  is 
I^repared  to  make  a  blood  sacrifice,  unlo.ss  he  Is  prepared  to  take  his 
dearest  relative  by  the  hand,  march  him  to  the  nearest  recruiting 
fetation,  and  say,  'Here,  take  him." 

Its  up  to  Congress  and  the  national  administration,  which  now 
ha.',  a  real  mandate  from  the  people,  to  '^crap  this  credit  bu.^mess 
and  pet  back,  at  lea>t,  to  the  fundamental  ca^h-and-carry  plan 
before  debate,  that  may  prove  luinou";,  begins  on  the  whole  Issue, 

For  my  part,  I  repeat:  Sell  them  nothing. 

These  are  the  words  of  Gen.  Smcdley  Butler,  chief  of 
the  marines  in  the  World  War,  eminent  citizen,  and  patriotic 
American.  I 

THE  BILLIONS   EUROPE  OWES  US 

Mr.  President,  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  7,  1939, 
has  a  cartoon  on  the  front  page,  picturing  the  main  en- 
trance to  the  Capitol,  and  there  is  a  sign  hanging  there, 
"Debate  on  arms  sale."  and  en  the  steps  outside  the  door 
is  a  huge  package  pictured  as  a  traveler,  and  the  title  Ls, 
"The  Billions  Europe  Owes  Us";  and  around  about  the  feet 
of  this  figure  and  his  traveling  bag  are  bricks  that  have 


been  thrown  at  him.  "Uncle  Shylcck"  Is  one;  "War  prof- 
iteers" is  another;  and  "Blood  money"  is  another.  And  he 
IS  named.  "The  Forgotten  Man."  The  forgotten  man  is 
the  billions  Europe  owes  us.  j 

FINLAND    PATS    ITS    DEBTS 

In  this  connection  we  must  never  forget  the  sterling  hon- 
esty and  national  uprightness  of  the  Finnish  people — an 
honest  nation  that  pays  its  debt  to  America. 

Great  Britain,  on  June  4,  1934,  endeavored  to  give  us 
some  excuses,  an(}  I  want  to  place  them  in  the  Record.  I 
think  we  should  filways  look  at  both  sides  of  any  question. 

The  British  not^  of  June. 4,  1934,  says: 

Nothing  that  has  Jhappened  since  [December  1,  1032] — 

Evidently  the  dkte  of  another  statement — 

Nothing  that  hasi  since  [December  1.  1932]  occurred  has  led  His 
Majesty's  GovernnJent  in  the  United  Kingdom  to  change  the 
views  they  then  expressed. 

•  »  j        •  •  •  •  • 

But.  unfortunately,  recent  events  have  shown  that  discussions 
on  the  whole  question  with  a  view  to  a  final  settlement  cannot  at 
present  usefully  bej  renewed.  In  these  circumstances  His  Majesty's 
Government  would  have  been  quite  prepared  to  make  a  further 
payment  of  the  dabt  and  without  prejudice  to  their  right  again 
to  present  the  cas^  of  Its  readjustment,  on  the  assumption  that 
they  would  again  ihave  received  the  President's  declaration  that 
he  would  not  consider  them  in  default.  They  understand,  how- 
ever, that  In  consequence  of  recent  legislation  no  such  declara- 
tion would  now  bd  possible,  and  If  this  be  the  case  the  procedure 
adopted   by  comm(|)n  agreement  In   1933   is   no  longer  practicable. 

*  •  •  But  ttcy  wish  to  reiterate  that,  while  suspending 
further  payments  iintil  It  becomes  possible  to  discuss  an  ultimate 
settlement  of  Intergovernmental  war  debts  with  a  reasonable  pros- 
pect of  agreements,  they  have  no  Intention  of  repudiating  their 
obligations,  and  w(ll  be  prepared  to  enter  upon  further  discussion 
of  the  subject  at  feny  time  when  in  the  opinion  of  the  President 
such  discussion  wcjuld  be  likely  to  produce  results  of  value. 

Senators  hear  igaln  that  the  British  speak  of  readjustment 
after  the  revision! of  the  debt  had  been  accomplished.  It  does 
not  make  any  difGerence  how  many  times  you  revise,  they  want 
more  adjustments,  readjustment  and  readjustment. 

SEIZE   THE   WEST  INDIES 

I  think  that  one  way  of  bringing  them  to  their  senses  on 
this  question  wojuld  be  to  point  out  to  the  British  and  the 
French  the  Wesit  Indies,  and  serve  notice  upon  them  that 
unless  they  pay  v^ithin  a  certain  period  we  will  send  the  armed 
forces  of  Americ?i  there  to  seize  them,  in  accordance  with  the 
Jacksonian  theoj-y.  expounded  in  the  days  of  good,  strong, 
red-blooded,  affirmative  democracy  and  democratic  principles. 

THE   WE^r   INDIES   CAN   BE   ACQCTIRED   WrrHOtTT    WAR 

People  in  thosb  days  said  there  would  be  war.  The  ques- 
tion was  asked,  f'You  would  not  have  war,  would  you?"  If 
such  a  thing  wcije  done,  not  a  shot  would  be  fired.  They  are 
pretty  busy  on  t^ie  western  front,  at  the  west  wall,  the  Sieg- 
fried line,  and  tlte  Maginot  line.  They  are  pretty  busy  in  the 
Old  World.  Thiey  are  not  going  to  bother  us  over  here. 
Mighty  America  must  rise  to  its  position  of  defending  its  own 
rights  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  islands  to 
which  I  refer  are  American  islands.  They  should  be  Amer- 
ican bases  for  our  naval  craft  and  aircraft.  We  should  have 
them  in  our  possession.  Tlie  American  flag  should  fly  over 
them  in  the  West  Indies  skies;  and  we  should  be  there  now 
fortifying  them,  as  we  are  fortifying  Puerto  Rico.  I  was 
for  fortifying  Puerto  Rico. 

I  HAVE  VOTED  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  DEFENSE 

With  my  vote  I  have  sustained  the  American  Arm.y  in  the 
Hawaiian  Islands  and  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  wherever  we  have 
sought  to  make  strong  the  defense  of  America  from  a  military 
or  aviation  standpoint.  I  supported  every  appropriation  we 
have  made  for  naval  defense  until  the  admirals  gave  notice 
that  we  had  a  suflBcient  Navy  to  defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
Then  suddenly,  within  a  week,  we  were  confronted  with  a 
request  for  another  billion  or  more.  The  cost  will  be  nearly 
$2,000,000,000  when  we  consider  the  increased  prices  we  shall 
Lave  to  pay. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Gladly. 

Has  not  the  Senator  heard  various  Sen- 
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ators  iu  the  past  v.'ctk  explain  that  their  individual  position 
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on  th''  pending  qur-tion  Is  being  taken  b-^caU5e  of  their 
drfi.re  to  render  a.ssi.stance  to  Great  Bntam  and  Friir.ce  ui 
the  stru,:;Kle  overseas?  | 

Mr.  LUN'DEKN.     I  have. 

Mr.  DANAIIFR.     I  should  like  to  a.sk  tho  Senator  ar.oihcr 
Question,  ii  I  may. 

M:.  LUNDEflN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  DANAHER  If  wo  were  to  face  frankly  and  duoclly 
and  honestly  in  the  United  States  Senate  the  question  cf  how 
far  and  upon  what  basii  we  should  extend  possible  help  to 
Great  Britain  and  Fiance,  mmht  it  not  appear  that  aa  a 
c<  ndition  prtcfd-::'  to  our  extending  any  such  assistance  we 
should  ask  Great  Briiam  and  Fi-ance  to  cede  to  the  United 
States  in  advance  su;  li  island  possession.-,  which,  if  we  did 
net  have  thr-m  in  advance,  might  possibly  go  to  an  enemy 
in  thf*  event  Great  Britain  and  France  should  lose  the  war? 
Lf-t  me  put  it  to  the  Senator  in  another  form  of  question,  if 
I  may.  If  our  diplomacy  should  move  as  Great  Britain's 
diplomacy  has  moved  m  the  past,  at  the  very  least  we  would 
remove  the  territories  and  islands  which  are  necessary  to 
our  defense  from  the  possibility  of  an  ultimate  peace  putting 
such  iilands  in  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  Would  it  not  seem  to 
the  Senator  that  we  could  very  properly  at  the  very  least  take 
such  steps  for  our  own  protection? 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.  I  believe  the  Senator  has  stated  an  in- 
quiry which  mitht  give  us  some  thought  along  those  lines. 
I  believe  we  could  proceed  a-s  the  Senator  has  suggested, 
making  our  position  emphatic,  however,  instead  of  sending 
a  lot  of  scented  and  perfumed  notes  over  there,  to  which 
nobody  pays  any  attention.  wiQi  little  sidenotes  of  friendship 
and  love  for  tho.se  nations. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  WUl  the  Senator  yield  for  another 
question'' 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  It  seems  to  me  that  some  such  discus- 
pinn  13  apprcpriaf^  to  the  very  splendid  trend  of  the  Senator's 
cbsorvation.s.  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  pending  bill 
contains  section  7b.  I  direct  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
point  that  section  7b  says  that — 

Tlir  prcvtsirn*  of  th!?;  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or 
Rcljii.-tment  of  such  Indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  such 
proclamation. 

In  the  light  of  the  Senator's  observations,  and  in  connec- 
tion with  the  po-ssibility  of  our  diplomacy  acting  for  our  own 
protection.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  point  could  be 
developed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

CITING    MOMt    LAWD   TO   THX    MIITISH 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  thank  the  able  Senator,  and  in  reply  I 
call  attention  to  a  clipping  which  I  hold  in  my  hand.  Not 
only  lire  we  not  asking  for  the  West  Indies  islands,  but  I  have 
here  a  clipping  from  the  Denver  Post  headed:  Claims  to 
Little  America  may  be  given  up  to  the  British.  We  are  con- 
templating giving  them  something  more.  They  already  have 
12J250.0O0  square  miles  or  more  of  the  earth's  surface.  That 
is  not  enough.  We  intend  to  give  them  some  more.  We 
probably  intend  to  run  the  figure  up  to  13,000.000  square  miles. 
It  is  too  bad  to  leave  it  at  12.250,000.  We  probably  ought  to 
mak'^  It  an  even  13  000  000. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Particularly  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject of  our  explorations  in  the  north  and  in  the  south.  I  might 
add  that  doubtless  the  Senator  is  already  familiar  with  the 
Lut  that  Admiral  ByTd  is  now  engaged  in  equipping  two  or 
three  ships  for  an  expedition  to  the  south  for  the  purpose  of 
laying  definite  claim  to  prcvioas  discoveries.  Those  who  h.ave 
familiarized  them.->elvcs  with  the  subject,  and  have  followed 
the  equipment  cf  this  expedition,  arc  of  the  high  hope  that 
cur  acquisitions  by  way  of  discovery  may  be  deilnitely  located 
and  ascertamrd 

Since  the  Senaf^r  has  be^n  good  enough  to  yield  to  me.  I 
wish  to  make  th.^  cb-ervat.cn  that  we  are  now  engaged  m 
fortifying  and  r'^fortifying,  by  way  of  strengthening,  our 
Island  possessions  in  the  Caribbean,  and  in  connection  there- 


with we  are  about  to  kt  contracts  for  the  strengthening?  of 
cur  fort.ficaticns  and  fcr  the  development  of  docks  and  fucili- 
^es  at  San  Juan.  Puerto  Rico.  I  ain  informed  that  these  con- 
tracts, involving  the  cxp':nditure  cf  niiIlion.s  upcn  million.^  of 
dollars  in  our  n-jtionul-di-fense  program,  will  be  let  between 
new  and  Novem'ocr  1,  according  to  information  I  received 
from  one  of  th:.-  adinaal:;  yesterday  v.lien  I  vi:  itrd  tho  Navy 
Department  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  direct  information 
in  regard  to  the  building  program. 

We  arc  ab'jut  to  make  expenditures  in  strengthening  our 
fortifications  in  the  Caribbean,  particularly  at  San  Juan.  In 
view  of  that  fact  it  might  be  a  very  good  time  to  remind 
our  friends  across  the  seas,  In  whom  wo  arc  so  vitally  in- 
terested, that  as  part  payment  of  the  thirteen  or  fourteen 
billion  dollars  they  now  owe  us,  represented  by  principal  and 
interest,  they  should  convey  to  us  some  of  these  Lslands.  I 
am  particularly  interested  in  the  island  of  Bermuda,  which, 
by  the  way.  i.-^  juat  off  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  niy  great 
Commonwealth,  a  distance  of  only  about  500  miles  directly 
ea.^t. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  in  the  West  Indies,  in  th*"  Car- 
ibbean, the  British  have  half  a  dozen  or  more  islands  which 
are  m  immediate  proximity  to  our  Virgin  Island=^.  which  wo 
bought  m  1919  for  about  $25,000,000.  They  might  con^idor 
letting  us  have  Bermuda.  I  am  particularly  interested  in 
Bermuda  bi'ccmmg  an  American  posses.sion  for  the  reason 
that  95  perci-nt  of  all  the  revenue  derived  by  the  port  of 
Hamilton,  the  capital  of  Bermuda,  comes  out  of  the  port  of 
New  York;  and  if  we  should  becom'^  po.sse.'^.'^ed  of  B  -rmuda, 
the  revenue  which  is  now  going  to  our  British  brothers  could 
be  kept  within  the  till  of  the  taxpayers  of  th^  United  States. 
Let  me  add  further  that  the  little  island  of  Bimini  is  not 
far  from  Miami,  Fla.  In  fact,  it  is  not  more  tlian  an  hour's 
flying  time  by  airplano  from  Florida.  Then  there  is  Nassau. 
Those  i.^lands  are  just  a  stone's  throw  off  the  coast  of  conti- 
nental United  States. 

The  British  arp  most  friendly  to  us.  They  are  vry  nic^  in 
all  respects,  and  I  know  that  they  want  to  do  the  right 
thing.  Perhaps  if  we  should  mention  to  them  the  possibility 
of  liquidating  a  portion  of  their  obligation  by  transferring  to 
us  Bermuda,  Nassau,  and  Bimini,  the  sutrgestion  might  be 
productive  of  results.  By  the  way,  since  we  are  fortifying 
our  possessions  in  the  Canbbean,  I  might  suggest  at  thi^  time 
that  it  would  not  be  at  all  out  of  order  to  suggest  to  the 
British  in  a  very  friendly  manner  that  we  might  be  interested 
in  taking  over  Trinidid,  of  which  Port-of -Spain  is  the 
capital. 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  May  I  interrupt  the  Senator  there  to  say 
that  that  would  not  be  helping  the  British,  would  it?  Unles.i 
we  helped  with  money,  they  would  not  consider  the  help  of 
any  value. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  It  would  be  helping  them  in  the  sensp  of 
giving  them  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate  that  they  are 
sufficiently  honest  to  pay  debts  which  heretofore  they  have 
not  attempted  to  liquidate. 

The  position  of  the  Port-of-Spam  Is  very  important.  I 
make  mention  of  that  for  the  reason,  as  I  stated  a  moment 
ago,  we  are  fortifying  our  possessions  in  the  Caribbean. 
While  on  that  subject,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  wi^h 
to  add  that  we  might  suggest  to  them  that  we  would  be  inter- 
ested in  having  them  make  arrangements  for  conveying  to  us 
at  least  a  part  and  portion  of  some  of  their  territories  in  the 
north  Atlantic.  There  is  Labrador  and  there  is  Newfound- 
land. In  connection  with  the  trans-Atlantic  flying  servnce 
which  has  been  inaugurated  by  the  Pan-Amencan  organiza- 
tion, I  have  been  informed  that  some  of  their  great  flying 
ships  make  landings  at  Newfoundland.  I  know  when  I  was 
in  Newfoundland  last  year  there  was  being  prepared  what 
I  was  told  was  to  be  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  airports  in 
the  world.  We  could  use  those  English  possessions  which  are 
very  near  us.  So  I  thmk,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  this  is  the 
proper  time  tc  speak  to  our  brothers  across  the  s^a  and  ascer- 
tain if  they  would  not  like  to  take  advantage  of  -bargain  d^y," 
for  this  is  to  them  "bargain  day."  They  say  thpy  need  great 
sums  of  money  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  Of  course,  we 
would  not  give  them  any  money,  becaui?  they  got  about  all 
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we  had.  but  let  us  favor  them  in  the  way  I  have  suggested. 
I  want  to  help  Great  Britain:  I  want  to  help  France  by  being 
of  assistance  to  them  in  paying  their  debts.  Here  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  help  them.  I  have  heard  a  great  deal  about 
going  to  the  aid  of  our  brothers  across  the  sea.  . 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President ' 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  further, 
let  me  say  that  I  join  others  in  saying  that  now  we  ought 
to  help  Great  Britain  and  France.  I  am  in  sympathy  with 
and  always  like  the  fellow  wiio  is  hard  up;  I  want  to  help 
the  man  who  owes  a  lot  of  money  and  cannot  pay  anybody. 
I  have  been  in  the  same  condition  myself.  I  am  always 
grateful  to  those  friends  of  mine  who  do  not  press  me  for  my 
debts:  and  I  know  that  Great  Britain  is  grateful  and  ap- 
preciative to  us  because  we  have  not  been  nagging  at  her 
all  the  time,  as  we  knew  that  some  time  she  was  going  to 
pay.  I  believe  now  that  she  would  appreciate  it  if  we  would 
provide  for  her  the  opportunity  to  liquidate  her  obligation 
to  us.  So  let  us  help  Great  Britain  and  France.  Let  us  say 
to  Great  Britain,  for  instance,  that  "We  know  you  owe  us 
a  lot  of  money;  we  have  not  bothered  you  about  it;  but  just 
turn  over  to  us  Trinicad  and  Bermuda  and  a  portion  of 
Labrad')r  for  airplane-landing  purposes  and  naval  ba.ses  and 
make  arrangemcnus  to  transfer  a  portion  of  Newfoundland, 
and,  if  you  want  to,  you  can  throw  in  Jamaica  for  good 
ni'  asure." 

In  addition  to  that,  so  long  as  I  am  on  this  subject, 
spfaking  of  British  interests 

THE    BRITISH    ASK    FOR    AID  | 

Mr.  LLT^^DEEN.  Mr.  President,  before  the  Senator  con- 
tinues on  that  point — and  I  wish  to  hear  his  further  re- 
nin: k.s — let  me  say  that  I  do  not  believe  the  British  under- 
stand the  words  "bargain  day."  They  understand  only  the 
words  "give  me  day." 

REYNOLDS.     The   Senator   means  "gimme   day." 
LUNDEEN.     Yes;   "gimme  day";   they  do  not  under- 
"bargain  day." 
CHANDLER    and    Mr.    REYNOLDS    addressed    the 


the    Senator    from 


Mr. 

Mr. 
.stand 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     Does 
Minnesota  yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  have  been  very  greatly  interested  in 
the  .suggestion  cf  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  expressed  such  a  fervent  wish  to  help 
Great  Britain.  He  failed  to  urge  another  suggestion  which 
would  help  them  much  more,  namely,  an  arrangement  with 
re.speci  to  Canada, 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  contribu- 
tion to  "our"  remarks;  and,  if  the  Senator  frcm  Minnesota 
will  permit  me  further,  since  the  Senator  frcm  Kentucky  has 
mentioned  Canada,  I  was  about  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
in  relation  to  adequate  national  defense  in  which  the  people, 
particularly  of  California — and  I  address  my.self  to  the  able 
junior  Senator  from  that  State  I  Mr.  Downey] — are  so 
deeply  interested,  the  construction  of  five  highways  to  serve 
as  military  means  of  transportation  as  well  as  civilian 
is  something  to  which  we  should  give  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion and  thought.  I  think  eventually  super-auto-highways 
will  be  constructed  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from 
Canada  to  Mexico.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  that  our 
great  President  is  interested  in  that,  as  are  a  great  many 
members  of  this  body.  I  happened  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
talk  to  the  President  one  day  incidentally  when  I  was  at  the 
White  House  with  one  of  our  colleagues.  He.  like  a  great 
many  others,  is  interested  in  that  feature  of  national  defense. 
For  a  number  of  years  we  have  been  interested  in  the 
development  of  a  Pan-American  highway  that  will  eventu- 
ally. I  hope,  lead  from  Juneau,  the  capital  of  Alaska,  south- 
ward toward  British  Columbia,  acro.ss  continental  United 
States  into  Mexico,  from  there  west  of  the  Yucatan  country, 
to  Guatemala  City,  the  capital  cf  Guatemala,  then  farther 
through  the  Central  American  countries,  perhaps,  of  Costa 
Rica  and  Salvador,  and  on  down  to  the  Panama  Canal.    We 


have  spent  a  good  deal  of  money  on  that  enterprise,  but  one 
thing  that  is  holding  us  up  in  refertyice  to  the  development 
of  the  northern  portion  of  that  highway  is  that  we  have 
not  as  yet  been  able  to  make  satisfactory  arrangements  to 
the  extent  of  building  a  highway  from  Juneau  southward, 
we  will  say.  to  Vancouver  and  British  Columbia  and  then 
farther  southward  to  our  great  Northwest^ — and  I  have  in 
mind  the  lovely  city  of  Seattle. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Let  not  the  Senator  forget  Minneapolis. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  England  wants  to  liquidate  her  obli- 
gations— and  I  know  that  she  wants  to,  because  nobody  would 
say  England  is  dishonest — she  might  arrange  with  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  as  suggested  by  the  able  junior  Senator 
from  the  great  State  of  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chandler  1,  to  convey 
to  us  a  strip  of  land  from  Seattle  through  Vancouver  and 
British  Columbia  northward  to  the  Alaskan  line,  say,  50  or 
100  miles  wide.  Then  we  could  go  ahead  in  earnest  and  with 
enthusiasm  with  the  construction  of  the  great  Pan-American 
highway. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  very  much,  and  I 
apologize  to  him  for  having  consumed  so  much  of  the  time 
when  he  was  interesting  the  Members  of  thio  body.  However, 
before  sitting  down.  I  trust  that  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
further  merely  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  pub- 
lished in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  an  arti- 
cle which  I  clipped  from  the  Liberty  magazine  of  the  issue  of 
October  21.  1939,  entitled  "Stay  Out,  America."  these  being 
observations  made  by  former  war  correspondents,  and  the 
article  being  subtitled: 

Shall  we  fight  again?  A  grim  word  from  some  who  know  what 
It  would  mean. 

The  article  is  wTitten  by  a  war  correspondent  who  served 
in  Europe  during  the  World  War. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  article 
will  be  printed  as  requested. 

COL.    CHARLES    A.   LINDBERGH 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  statement  concerning  the  policy 
we  should  pursue.  Since  the  Canadian  nation  has  been  men- 
tioned. I  wish  to  recur  to  the  words  we  heard  over  the  radio 
last  night  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  in  which  he  discussed 
that  very  question.    He  said: 

Tills  Western  Hemisphere  Is  our  domain  It  Is  our  right  to  trade 
freely  within  It.  From  Alaska  to  Labrador,  from  the  Hawaiian 
I.-^lands  to  Bermuda,  fri.m  Canada  to  South  America,  we  must  allow 
ro  invading  army  to  set  foot  These  are  the  outpost.s  cf  the  United 
States.  They  form  the  e.s.sentlal  outline  of  our  geographical  de- 
fense. We  must  be  ready  to  wage  war  with  all  the  resources  of  our 
Nation  if  they  are  ever  seriously  threatened.  Their  defense  Is  the 
mission  cf  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our  Air  Corps — the  minimum 
requirement  of  our  military  strength.  Around  the.^o  places  Fhould 
lie  our  line  between  neutrality  and  war.  Let  there  be  no  compro- 
mise about  our  right  to  defend  or  trade  within  this  area.  If  It  Is 
challenged  by  any  nation,  the  answer  must  be  war.  Our  policy  of 
neutrality  should  have  this  as  its  foundation. 

We  must  protect  our  sLster  American  nations  from  foreign  Inva- 
1    slon.  both  for  their  welfare  and  our  own.     But,  in  turn,  they  have 
I    a  duty  to  us     They  should  not  place  us  in  the  position  of  having 
to  defend  them  In  America  while  they  engage  in  wars  abroad. 

That  may  be  something  to  think  about — 

Can  we  rightfully  permit  any  country  In  America  to  give  bases  to 
foreign  warships  or  to  send  its  army  abroad  to  fight  while  It  re- 
irrains  secure  in  our  protection  at  home? 

We  desire  the  utmost  friendship  with  the  people  of  Canada.  If 
their  country  is  ever  attacked,  our  Navy  will  be  defending  their 
seas,  our  ,soIdiers  will  fight  on  their  battlefields,  our  fliers  will  die 
in  thPir  skies.  But  have  they  the  right  to  draw  this  hemisphere 
into  a  European  war  simply  because  they  prefer  the  Crown  of 
England  to  American  independence? 

Returning  now  to  the  debt  of  France:  | 

The  debt  of  France 

Liberty    loans $2,997,477,800 

SurpliJs  commodities   sold   to 407,341,145 

1922:  Total  debt  Without  consideration  cf  any 

interest 3,404,818,945 

Source:  Treasury — Annual  Report,  1922. 

These  figures  are  somewhat  interesting  when  we  read  about 
the  deficits  of  oiw  Government  year  after  year  and  then  con- 
sider the  debt  owed  to  this  country  by  a  nation  that  has  more 
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than  a  million  square  miles  more  territory  than  we  have,  and 
also  has  unlimittd  wcalUi: 

B;i!anci>  due  •  n  prli.cipal  after  fundlnff $3,863,650,000 

BaJ.ince  due  on  interest  aXter  fuiiaing 2,  T«4.  924,  104 


Total    du** 6.  647  647,  104 

Tntfll  p-^lrl  by  f'rrtnrr  nfter  fundiPi? 4B6.  075,891 

Totril   diu-    i;  e   Un.u-d   Stales   afu-r   funding    as   of 

Ncv    1.^.    19:!8.      .       4,121,120,502 

Source:    Annual    R<-5)Ort    of   Secretary   of    the   Treasury.    1938.    p. 
548;    ISiJl.  p    358      Urookirijj.s  Ir.sututc,  War  Debts  ai^d   Prwpoiity.    I 
pp     4=9     441.1      L'r.l'cd    States    Slate    Department,    Press    Releases    | 
.  f  June  17    1933 

(CompUcd  by  Th  ir.as  R  Baldwin.  June  27,  1939.  Congressional 
L:brary  I 

Siatiatlr.~  from;  Connbined  Anr.ual  Reports  of  the  World  War 
Forfl2:n  D:bt  CfinrnLssitin  Memorandum  on  Indebtedn'^ss  of 
Foreign  Gov«^rnm.i.ia  to  the  United  Slates,  by  the  Treasury  D«-part- 
ment.  Jan    31.  1J38 

TUT.    FRENCH     EMPIRE 

Thf  French  Empir*^  has  an  area  and  a  population  as  fol- 
lo\v>:  Thr  Fiei.cii  R^'publ.c,  212.569  square  miles;  popula- 
tion. 42  000  000:  p<.^s.sessions,  4.617,579  square  miles.  Our 
area  is  slightly  over  3.000,000  square  miles.  Their  possessions 
alono  run  a  million  and  a  half  square  miles  larger  than  those 
of  the  United  States.  Population  of  French  pos.sessions, 
70  000  OCO.  Total  area  belonging  to  the  French  Empire — 
for  that  is  what  it  is:  it  is  an  empire — 4,830.148  square  miles; 
total  population.  122  000.000. 

JUST    HOW    LARCI    ARE    THESE    EMPIRES    ANTWAT'' 

T  n'^ver  have  b^^n  able  to  find  out  just  exactly  how  large 
the  Fiench  Empire  i.s.  I  received  these  figures,  and  I  pointed 
to  a  map  hanging  on  my  walls  and  .«;aid,  "What  about  Clip- 
perton  I.'-land  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Americas?  You  have 
not  included  that  "  The  first  figures  that  I  received  from 
very  competent  sources  about  the  British  Empire  were  that 
Its  area  was  twelve  and  a  half  million  square  miles;  but  after 
I  had  enumerated  certain  pos.sessions  that  I  was  somewhat 
aequuinfcd  with  after  continued  study — and  I  do  not  claim  to 
have  any  exhaustive  knowledge  on  the  subject,  certainly  not 
the  knowledge  of  Senators  who  went  all  through  the  refund- 
ing question  years  ago — we  discovered  an  additional  750,000 
square  miles  of  the  BiitLsh  Empire;  so  that  the  figures  finally 
given  are  thirteen  and  a  quarter  million  square  miles,  and 
that  total  does  not  include  all  of  the  South  Polar  region;  and 
If  we  now  turn  over  some  of  ouj  claims  to  Lhem,  the  total 
may  well  approach  the  figure  of  more  than  13,000,000  square 
miles  spoken  of  a  little  while  ago. 

THE    GRK.\T    RESt)URCES     OF    FHANCE 

The  military  expenditures  of  Prance  in  1931  were  $460,122,- 
000  In  1931  the  debt  payment  was  $54,325,000.  The  mili- 
tary expenditures  of  France  in  1939,  at  the  present  time,  or 
a  month  or  so  af.o.  were  $12,000,000  per  day.  The  total  mili- 
tary expenditures  for  this  year  are  estimated  at  $4,380,000,000. 
That  may  not  be  the  expenditure  of  a  normal  year,  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  last  half  year,  or  nearly  the  last  half  year. 
Ls  a  war  period  for  Prance.  Nevertheless,  Prance  is  finding 
the  money. 

I  have  here  some  excuses  which  the  French  put  forward  on 
December  3.  1932,  asking  for  delay  in  payment: 

The  French  Oovemmcnt  cannot  believe  that  In  the  last  analysis 
the  American  pjeople  wUl  consider  their  Interests  best  served  by 
the  carrying;  out  of  an  obligation,  the  strict  application  of  which 
would  result  in  creating  further  chaos  and  poverty  throughout 
the  world,  inasmueh  as  the  transfer  of  sums  without  correspond- 
ing exchange  cannot  but  unbalance  yet  more  profoundly  inter- 
national rel.itiors. 

•  •  •  In  urging  the  American  Government  to  reexamine  lt.s 
request  in  the  liv:hi  of  the  foregoing  the  Frrneh  Government  be- 
ll* ves  that  it  IS  f\!ltV.::n;j  not  merely  a  national  but  an  international 
duty.     (New  Yjrk  Times.  December  3,  1932,  p.  12  ) 

HELr:>fG  THE  BRITISH   A^TD  THE  FRENCH 

In  other  words,  in  1932  the  French  Government  wanted  us 
to  reexamine  a  question  which  was  already  closed.  I  should 
like  some  inform.^f'on  from  Senators  of  longer  experience 
and  greater  ability  than  I.  and  who  know  the  parliamentary 
situation  and  the  financial  abilities  of  various  countries  better 
than  I  do.  When  a  nation  owes  us  a  principal  debt  of  some 
eleven  or  twelve  billion  dollars,  and  interest  over  such  a 
period  that  the  total  rues  to.  say,  $25,000,000,000.  in  round 


numbers,  and  this  figure  is  cut  down  to  some  $12,000,000,000 
by  refunding.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  refunding  agreement 
is  not  kept,  the  original  debt  obtains?  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  contract  made  by  that  Government  during  the  refund- 
ing period  is  not  kept,  the  original  debt  then  is  due.  There 
may  be  an  administration  in  pov:er  here  some  day  which  will 
insist  on  some  American  rights  other  than  helping  the  British 
and  French,  which  we  hear  so  much  about  nowadays — noble 
sentiments  like  that. 

FRENCH    EMPIRE    MAXES    MANT    AND    LARGE    LOANS 

I  have  here  some  figures  of  loan<  France  has  made  to  other 
countries  instead  of  paying  her  debt.  The  figures  pive  the 
total  loaned  as  of  April  1932,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  later 
figures.  Just  recently  Great  Britain  loaned  a  large  sum  of 
money — seme  forty  or  fifty  million  dollar.s — to  Poland.  They 
have  loaned  large  sums  of  money  to  Turkey.  They  are 
financing  the  earth;  but  I  do  not  see  any  money  coming  to 
Uncle  Sam  from  the  roaring  British  lion,  which  has  nearly 
one-thud  of  the  eai-th  in  its  possession.  The  French  loaned, 
as  of  April  1932,  13.277.000,000  francs.  The  .source  of  that 
statement  is  the  New  York  Times  of  April  14.  1932.  It  must 
be  correct. 

BLT  THET   WHX   NOT  PAT    AMERICA 

Mr.  Bainbridge  Colby.  Secretary  of  State  In  the  Wilson 
administration,  as  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  at  the 
ses.bion  of  the  Academy  of  Political  Science  held  at  the  Hotel 
Astor  in  April  1932,  when  bankers  were  urging  the  revision 
of  our  war  debts  as  an  economic  measure,  made  some  remarks 
indicating  that  he  was  quite  out  of  sympathy  with  the  French 
argument  for  revision.  I  am  rather  astounded  to  hear  that 
someone  in  this  country  is  out  of  sympathy  with  the  French. 

The  plea  of  France  that  she  was  unable  to  repay  the  money  she 
borrowed  from  the  United  States — 

He  declared — 

could  not  be  expected  to  move  us  profoundly  In  the  light  of  the 
tremendous  loant^  made  by  France  to  foreign  countries  bince  the  war, 
toLaliiig  13.277,000.000  francs,  exclusive  of"  other  large  sums. 

Kt-ROPE  HAS  PLENTY   OF   MONEY   FOR  WAR 

I  have  here  an  article  from  the  Chicago  Tribune  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  war  and  the  moneys  expended  by  various 
governments.    I  ask  to  have  it  included  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  SO 
ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  CTiicago  Daily  Tribune  of  September  29.  19301 

COST  OF  WAR 

Expenditures  for  war  purp(^9es  !n  the  table  below  are  floured 
on  the  present  rate  of  exchange.  Neutral  nations  are  listed  because 
oi  their  expenditure^  for  protection. 

Daily  expendltiares: 

Great  BnUln $21,000.  000 

France . 12,000,000 

Germany 12.000.  000 

Russia 4.  000.  000 

Neutral    nations 12,000,000 

Yearly  expenditures   (Great  Britain): 

Last   war: 

1914 $4,000,000,000 

1915 8.000.000.000 

1916 10.  000.  OOO, 000 

1917 11.200,000,000 

1918 r 8,000,000,000 

This  war: 

1937,  preparation $4,000,000,000 

1938,  preparation 6.000.000.000 

First  ascal  year,  estimated 8.000,000,000 

National  debt  (Great  Britain)   1914-39; 

1914 12.  600,000.000 

1939 32.000,000,000 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  And,  in  that  connection,  please  remem- 
ber that  Uncle  Sam  has  financed  Juhn  Bull  so  unse'.fishly 
that  we  now  have  a  national  debt  more  than  $10,000,000,000 
larger  than  the  national  debt  of  the  great  world-conquering 
British  Empire.  On  May  4,  1939,  a  French  mission  arrived 
in  this  country  to  pave  the  way  for  buying  war  materials. 
If  I  remember  correctly,  the  able  minority  leader  [Mr.  Mc- 
NaryI  and  the  able  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge! 
submitted  a  resolution  concerning  strategic  war  materials 


that  we  r-'-ht  receive  from  Gn^at  Britain  and  Ftance  and 
tlia;  should  be  appliid  on  iho  d'  bt.  Just  v.hat  is  wrong  with 
that?  We  do  nut  hear  much  about  that  put  forward  by  the 
very  able  Senator-  here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  but  we 
understand  now  that  we  have  had  .some  trade  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  concerning  an  exchange  of  our  cotton  for 
rubber,  and  so  forth. 

S')\IET    fNION    AND    BRITAIN    MAKE   TRADE   PACT 

I  am  somewhat  instructed — if  I  may  u.se  that  word — by  a 
news  report  which  says  that  Russia,  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
Great  Britain  are  engaging  in  a  trade  pact  concerning  rubber 
and  wood  pulp,  and  so  forth,  and  Germany  openly  boasts 
that  she  is  going  to  get  the  rubber  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
Perhaps  that  is  only  a  boast.  I  think  it  is  very  well  to  take 
with  a  grain  of  salt  anything  emanating  from  any  of  the 
foreign  governments.  Certainly  their  word  concerning  the 
war  debts  and  the  payments  they  promised  to  make  to  the 
American  Nation  have  not  scaled  100  percent.  These  French 
missions  come  over  here,  and  they  go  into  the  resources  of 
America,  and  v.e  are  supposed  to  furnish  them  war  mate- 
rial— I  presume  on  credit — and  it  is  not  possible  to  get  them 
to  pay  u.s  the  price  of  these  war  materials  to  apply  on  the 
debt. 

I  ask  to  have  the  statement  on  this  subject  included  in  the 
Record  without  reading. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  May  4,  1939] 

FRENCH    MISSION    ARRIVES    TO    PAVE    WAY    FOR    BTYTNG    WAR    MATERIALS 

WILL     Srp.VEY     AMERICAN     INDUSTRIES     AND     INSTRUCT     AS    TO     NEEDS— 
I-.NITtU    STATES    NAVY    RAISES   ENLISTMENT   TERM 

(By  J.  Gilbert   Norns) 

A  .'■peci.'xl  French  ml.ssion  has  arrived  In  this  country  to  Instruct 
Ameruan  industry  on  French  military  necd.s  and  pave  the  way  for 
large  war  orders  in  case  trouble  breaks  out  in  Europe. 

Announr(ment  of  lUs  presence  here  was  made  by  the  War  De- 
partment folkwmg  a  call  made  by  the  ureup  upon  Airsistant  Secre- 
tary of  Wur  Johnson.  While  the  Department's  announcement 
Finiplv  i-a;d  it  understood  the  delegation  was  here  "with  a  view  to 
thf  pos.s;ble  purchase  of  munitions,"  L'  Col.  Emmanuel  Lombard. 
the  I-rf'iuh  military  attache,  said  the  muv-icn  would  make  a  survey 
of  Ameiie.Tn  mdu.'^trv  and  then  perhap.-  give  .'-ome  small  orders 
to  pear  plant:s  to  produce  large  orders  in  wartime  which  will  meet 
Fr(  :ich  Army  specifications. 

••Tlie  orders  would  be  what  your  Army  calls  educational  con- 
tracts under  which  the  plants  prtx?ure  the  necessary  Jigs  and  gages 
and  ri  es  which  will  enable  them  to  produce  large  orders."  he  said, 
"no  h,g  contracts  are  contemplated  as  we  could  not  aflord  them 
now  ' 

Meanwhile,  the  administration's  drive  to  complete  American  re- 
nrmameni  plans  went  forward  at  rapid  tempo  With  the  signature 
of  Pn.-ident  R'>osevelt.  a  supplemental  defense  appropriation  bill 
became  law.  carrving  funds  for  equipping  an  army  of  400,000  with 
late.st  type  weapons  and  equipment  The  $153,000,000  meai.ure  will 
permit  the  Army  to  buy  or  contract  for  the  second  increment  of 
the  emergency  defense  program — new  tank'=,  semiautomatic  rifles, 
artillery,    and    ether    equipment    costing    $110,000  000, 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  shall  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wi.^consin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  A  few  moments  ago  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Minnesota  quoted  approvingly  from 
the  speech  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh.  The  other  day 
there  was  put  into  the  Record  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Vandenberg  1  a  speech  of  ex-President 
Hoover.  In  the  speech  delivered  last  night  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh,  which  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
Colonel  Lindbergh  suggests  a  four-point  program. 

In  view  of  what  the  distinguished  Senator  has  said.  I 
should  like  to  ask  him  whether  he  approves  that  program. 
The  first  point  is,  "an  embargo  on  offensive  weapons  and 
munitions."  w.th  the  emphasis  on  "offensive."  The  second  is 
"the  unrestricted  sale  of  purely  defensive  armaments."  In 
that  respect  Lindbergh  and  ex-President  Hoover  agree. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  calling  that  to 
my  attention.  Concerning  the  distinction  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  I  should  be  very  much  interested 
in  any  debate  we  have  on  the  floor  on  that  subject.  So  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  draw  a 
line  between  the  two. 


Mr.  B.^RKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  our  able  leader. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  would  thoroughly  agree  with  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  For  instance,  if  some 
European  nation,  a  belligerent,  or  all  the  belligerents,  desired 
to  purchase  tanks  in  the  United  States,  all  the  tanks  being 
of  the  same  kind,  which  ones  would  be  offensive  and  which 
defensive?  The  same  might  be  said  of  airplanes.  If  they 
are  all  of  the  same  type,  one  to  be  used  by  one  country  and 
another  by  some  other  country,  which  is  the  offensive  and 
which  the  defensive  implement?  Even  if  we  take  bombing 
planes,  if  a  bombing  plane  bought  and  used  by  one  nation 
seeks  to  destroy  a  munitions  factory  in  an  enemy  nation  so 
as  to  prevent  the  munitions  and  implements  of  war  from 
ever  getting  out  of  the  factory,  and  into  the  belligerent 
country,  requiring  it  to  defend  itself  against  them,  is  that 
an  offensive  or  a  defensive  operation?  Many  writers  on 
military  science  have  taken  the  position  that  the  best  de- 
fense is  an  offense,  a  movement  to  prevent  an  offender  from 
invading  one's  country,  or  taking  the  offensive,  or  the 
initiative. 

I  can  very  well  understand  how  difficult  if  not  impossible 
it  would  be  to  decide  what  are  offensive  and  what  are  de- 
fensive implements  of  war.  I  can  agree  thoroughly  with 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  on  that  subject. 

Let  us  get  closer  home.  Suppose  I  have  been  warned  or 
have  reason  to  believe  that  some  fellow  citizen  of  mine  in- 
tends to  murder  me^  and,  in  carrying  out  that  objective,  he 
goes  to  a  hardware  store  and  buys  a  .44  Colt  pistol.  Knowing 
about  it,  or  having  suspicion  of  it,  and  being  unarmed,  I  go 
to  the  same  hardwaire  store  and  buy  the  same  kind  of  an 
article,  a  .44  Colt,  tol  defend  myself.  Which  is  the  offensive 
and  which  is  the  defensive  article?  Of  course,  it  all  de- 
pends on  the  circumstances  of  the  use.  Laudable  and  ideal- 
istic as  Mr.  Herbert)  Hoover's  suggestion  is  and  as  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  suggestion  is,  I  cannot  to  save  my  soul  see  how 
anyone  can  ever  be  Wise  enough  and  foresighted  enough  and 
discriminating  enouf|i  to  lay  down  a  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween what  is  offensive  and  what  is  defensive  military 
equipment. 

We  know  that  a  fbrt  within  a  country  to  prevent  invasion 
might  be  regarded  a(s  defensive.  It  mJght  be  said  that  anti- 
aircraft guns  are  defensive.  Yet  we  know  that  antiaircraft 
guns  may  be  made,  mobile.  They  may  be  taken  from  one 
place  to  another,  anlid  they  may  be  used  in  offensive  warfare 
as  well  as  in  defcngtive  warfare.  So  that  even  the  illustra- 
tion which  was  drafvn.  about  an  antiaircraft  gun  being  an 
example  of  a  defensive  implement  which  we  might  well  sell 
to  the  belligerents  iti  seems  to  me  loses  sight  of  the  fact  that 
even  an  antiaircraft  gun  can  be  used  for  offensive  warfare, 
as  well  as  to  bring  down  airships  which  are  fiying  over  one's 
home.  ; 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President 

CEFEI>tSIVE  AND   OFFENSIVE  WEAPONS 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  ]^r.  Piesidenl,  I  thank  the  able  leader  for 
his  statement.  I  iPPi'eciate  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
bringing  this  matte||'  before  the  Senate.  I  have  given  it  no 
deep  study.  I  heaiJ-d  the  statement  broadcast  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  last  nighjt,  but  I  hesitated  at  this  point,  and  want 
to  give  it  further  stu|iy.  So  far  as  defensive  weapons  are  con- 
cerned, such  as  Pcliifeh  antiaircraft  guns,  just  where  are  they 
today?  They  are  ii>  Germany.  I  doubt  very  much  whether 
a  clear  distinction  Can  be  drawn,  and  if  some  Senator  can 
clear  that  point  in  lihy  mind,  I  shall  thoroughly  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  think  I  can,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  on  his 
feet,  and  I  yield  to  him  first;  and  let  me  say  that  Colonel 
Lindbergh  delivered  a  great  American  speech  on  foreign 
affairs  during  Septjember  of  this  year,  and  I  consider  the 
speech  of  the  colonail  last  night  another  great  contribution  to 
the  literature  on  foneign  policy;  but  I  must  confess  my  honest 
doubts  about  drawijng  a  definite  line  between  offensive  and 
defensive  weapons.  !  I  seek  further  light  on  that  subject  and 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  Senators,  and  especially  from  my 
good  friend  and  distinguished  colleague,  the  Senator  from  the 
great  State  of  North  Carolina. 
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I  now  vield  flr^t  to  the  S-^nator  froni  Mi^-^ouri. 
Mr.  CL.A.RK  e,f  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.s:din:,  while  I  think 
Colonel  Uncib.-rtrhs  speech  la.'>L  night  wa6.  u-ilhcut  any  ques- 
tion, cm-  of  the  must  ni.ten.ficcnt  siittements  net  only  on  this 
qut.st:nn.  but  one  of  the  flr.e.^f  statrmrnt..  I  have  ever  read, 
fiom  a  ereat.  pa:nu;ic  American  fl-rure.  with  a  clearnt^ss  and 
a  conviction  and  a  lotic  which  I  do  not  Lhi.:;k  can  be  an- 
SHer<-d.  I  do  akjrte  w.  h  what  thr  Senator  from  Kentucky 
ha.s  said,  tha'  it  is  impossible  to  draw  a  distinction  between 
weapons  for  ofTrnse  and  wpapcns  for  dt-fen-c.  Oidmanly,  as 
has  b'^n  said,  v,-.-  thmk  of  an  ant:aircraft  cun  a5  beinc  a 
d.f^^nsive  weapon.  But  if  any  country  were  about  to  invade 
a  foreiRn  rounfry.  if  Gt-rmany  were  about  to  invadf  Prance, 
or  Prance  to  invade  Germany,  certainly  on--  of  the  mc-^t  ollen- 
hi\>'  weaix.n>  they  c  uld  liave  to  take  with  th<  m  would  be  I 
mobile  antiaircraft  ^uns  \,ith  which  to  shoot  down  the  , 
entrny'.s  def'  nMV^  planer. 

I  n'C'ill  that  dunnp  the  World  War  we  had  a  great  number  of 
trtm.  ndjus  (.oa.st-d'^fense  cun.s  which  we  had  l^ad  constructed 
for  defen.sivf'  purposes  and  whu  h  we  thought  of  as  defensive 
u.  ap,-n.>— th-  largest  guns  undfi  the  control  of  the  United 
States.  Yet  when  we  Kol  into  the  war  in  a  foreign  field  vve 
to<ik  those  coast -defense  guas  to  Fiance,  mounted  them  on 
railroad  trains,  and  u-ed  them  as  the  heaviest  otTt-nsive 
weap<.ns  ut  had  Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  the  fact 
that  <  fr.-nsive  weapons  and  defensive  weapons  cannot  be  see:- 
re-tTat'd  in  any  int-'!lig'-nt  manner  is  the  stronee^at  possible 
argument  for  an  .mbar^o  on  all  arms,  because  it  :s  not  pos- 
sible to  segrecate  thv  d(  f(  nsive  from  the  offensive  weapons. 

Mr,  CONNALLY  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Mmne.sota   yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield  with  pleasure. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     Tht>   distingu  fhed   Senator   from   Mis- 
souri p'.aced  in  the  Record  the  Lindbergh  statement,  and  I 
take  It  he  approves  the  policy  advocat.Ml  in  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  fact  that  I  placed  Colonel 
Lindbtrgh's  very  eloquent  and  very  patriotic  speech  in  the 
Record  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  aprce  with  every- 
thing in  it.  I  agree  with  the  theory  of  Colonel  Lindb-^-gh's 
speech  very  thoroughly  and  very  completely.  I*  does  not  fel- 
low that  on  this  particular  question  I  am  in  agreement  with 
Colonel  Lindbergh. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  made  the  .statement  in  view  of  th»^  re- 
mark of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  few  moments  ago  that 
Colonel  Lmdbfighs  statement  was  one  of  the  finest,  and  one 
of  the  most  patriotic  speeches  that  had  ever  come  to  his 
notice. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  still  say  so:  but  I  do  not  agree 
With  him  as  to  the  possibility  of  distinction  between  offensive 
and  deftnsive  weapons. 

Mr  CONNALLY  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
knows  there  is  no  difference  between  an  offensive  and  a  de- 
fensive article  But  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  Mr.  Hoover  both 
say  that  the  arras  embargo  ought  to  be  lifted  on  dcfoi:sive 
weapons.  That  cannot  be  dene  under  the  present  embargo 
law.  Therefore,  it  is  fair  to  infer  that  they  beUeve  tha'  the 
embargo  should  tx^  repealed  to  the  extent  it  would  apply  to 
defensive  weapons.  If  that  is  done,  it  is  repealed  as  lo  all 
weapons,  because,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  recognizes, 
there  is  no  difference,  and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
recognizes  that  there  is  no  difference. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  are  attacked  by  an  army  of  tanks. 
Wliat  is  the  defense  against  tanks.'  It  is  more  tanks.  What 
is  a  cannon ■;'  We  can  sell  belligerents  cannon  for  defense, 
but  not  fcr  cfTtrise.  let  us  say.  A  carmen  is  both  offensive  and 
defensive,  to  hammer  down  the  walls  of  a  fort,  or  to  defend 
against  an  army. 

A  point  was  made  about  bombing  planes.  A  bombing  plane 
is  both  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  weapon.  Let  us  assume 
an  army  is  marching  to  attack  us.  and  we  have  bombing 
planes.  Is  it  not  legitimate  to  send  out  those  bombing  planes 
and  let  them  bomb  that  army  in  otir  defense?  Is  not  the 
bombir^g  plane  a  defensive  weapon,  Just  as  it  Is  an  offensive 
weapon? 


What  is  a  bayonet  but  an  offensive  and  a  defcn-ivt  weapon, 
a  baycnet  to  stop  the  onrush  o:  solditrs.  or  to  enable  others 
to  go  cut  and  attack  them? 

Then  there  is  the  airplane.  What  is  th.e  answer  to  an 
airplane  attark?  It  is  more  airplanes,  to  go  ou'  and  defeat 
these  which  are  attacking. 

What  is  the  [urutn-n  of  antiaircraft  siuns?  It  is  to  shoot 
djA-n  ancraft,  if  ihty  are  conung  tcuara  you,  and,  as  the 
Senator  fr^m  Kentucky  suggested,  having  thci.i  niuvuble  .~o 
that  ihey  may  bf  taken  out  to  attack  airplanes. 

All  weapons  are  bo;li  delen.-ive  and  cflcnsive.  and  when  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  say  that  we  cu;?ht  to  sell  the 
Allies  or  anybody  eL-.e  who  can  come  and  get  them  defcrL<ive 
weapons,  it  m^Jans  that  they  favor  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  There  is  no  other  logic  to  it.  It  cannot  be  under- 
stood in  anv  otlier  way. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  Piesident,  I  appreciate  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Texa.s,  and  I  h  ;pe  this  point  v.-ill  be 
further  debated  en  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  To  my  mind,  as 
I  have  staUd  before.  I  cannot  at  the  present  moment  draw 
an>-  line  of  di.^tmt'ion  between  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons. 

Mr  REYNOLDS  I  think  I  can  draw  th.'  line  fcr  the 
S.'nator. 

Mr  LITS'DFHN      Vpry  well:  I  yield. 

Mr  REYNOLDS  On  th  •  question  as  to  whether  or  ro» 
an  implenn-nt  cf  war,  usinf,  th-'  illu^-' ration  of  a  tank,  is  an 
offensive  cr  a  defensive  initiaiment.  it  dep?nds  entirely  upon 
th-^  use  to  which  it  is  put  I  think  'hat  i^^  the  answer  to  that 
A  mrm'^nt  r^'^  the  S"'nator  '^tat'^d  that  h"  wi..-  somewh  i' 
surprised,  a*  l-'ns*  I  juds^ed  that  he  wa/^  rnt^r'aining  surprise 
in  his  mind  ab"ut  the  Poli.ih  riefen.^e  havmp;  been  wip'^d  ou*. 
sn  readi'y  '■..I'h  atparently  no  difTrailty.  The  an.-v-e'-  to  that  is 
this:  The  Pulidh  leaders  deser'ed  the  trocp^,  and  the  troop.; 
deserted  the  weapons.    That  ls  the  an.-^wer. 

Mr.  LUNDEF.N  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  qui'e  aprce  with 
that  statemeir,  in  full.  It  is  true  that  som--  r)f  the  leaders, 
among  them  the  ct  mmander  in  chief,  de.serted,  and  their 
Presiden'  deserted,  but  the  Polish  soldiers  four.lu  on  bravely 
as  l)est  they  cou'd     Finally  there  had  to  be  a  surrender. 

Mr.  REY'NOLDS.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  but  I  was  only  makin  ? 
that  observation  as  a  result  of  newspaper  reports.  And  w-: 
find  teday  that  the  Polish  Government  is  reassembling  m 
France,  although  rt'ports  we  have  had  are  to  the  effect  that 
they  had  mostly  gont-  to  Rumania  and  Hungary,  and  we 
learned — at  lea-it  I  did — from  the  repcr^-,  that  I  have  seeri. 
that  the  only  man  who  stood  his  ground  wa-  the  ma\or  cf 
War. saw. 

Mr.  BARFXEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  y.eid  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  connection  with  the  four  pnints  in 
Colonel  Lindbergh's  addiess  made  last  night,  to  which  the 
Senate  r  from  Wi.-con.>in  has  called  attention.  No.  1  is  an 
eir.bargo  on  off  nsiv  weapcns  and  munitions,  and  No.  2  the 
unrestricted  sal  •  of  purely  d'fensive  arms,  and  as  no  one  can 
tell  the  difference  between  offensive  and  defensive  arms,  tho  e 
two  points  check  each  other  out,  so  W'  will  el!minate  them. 

The  other  two  are:  No.  3.  the  prohibition  of  American 
shipping  from  the  b -lligercnt  ccuntr.es  of  Europe  and  their 
dancer  zones,  which  this  measure  does:  and  No.  4,  the  refusU 
of  credit  to  tK^lligercnt  nations  or  thrir  agents,  which  this 
measure  does,  subject  only  to  the  90-d  ly  proMsicn,  which  is  a 
restriction  and  not  a  privilege,  becau-^e  witliou*  that  cr  with- 
out any  .similar  provision,  txcept  for  the  m.atter  of  publ'.c'y 
floated  bonds  of  foreign  goverr.ments  and  their  political  sub- 
divisions, there  is  nothing  in  the  present  law  or  in  any  bill 
that  anyone  has  y?t  introduced  to  prevent  individual  citizens 
of  the  United  States  from  selling  commod.ties  to  any  for- 
eign nation,  belligerent  or  otherwise,  on  such  terms  of  creciit 
as  they  m'qht  see  fit  to  give. 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  should  like  ultimately  to  sub- 
mit a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  but  before 


doing  so  I  want  to  Join  In  what  has  been  said  by  even'one 
here  in  reference  to  the  speech  of  Colonel  Lindbergh.  I  cer- 
tainly agree  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  it  was  an 
outstanding  speech  and  was  a  statement  which  clearly  showed 
that  Colonel  Lindbergh  is  a  thoroughly  patriotic  American. 

The  discussion  which  has  ensued  here  on  the  part  of  those 
on  both  sides  of  this  question  indicates  a  belief  that  the  diffi- 
culty with  the  suggestion  of  both  former  President  Hoover 
and  Colonel  Lindbergh  of  distinguishing  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons  is  a  practical  one.  An  understanding 
of  the  use  of  weapons  shows  that  the  distinction  cannot  be 
made  so  far  as  the  weapons  themselves  are  concerned.  I  do 
not  think  anyone  can  doubt,  however,  that  both  former  Presi- 
dent Hoover  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  have  made  a  contribu- 
tion to  this  discussion  by  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  difference  between  the  use  to  which  weapons  are 
put.  There  is  a  difference  between  an  offense  and  a  defense. 
Hi'ving  made  that  distinction,  and  it  having  been  pointed  out 
that  the  distinction  cannot  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
nature  of  the  weapons  themselves,  then  to  follow  through  the 
legic  of  both  of  the  gentlemen  it  must  be  based  upon  the 
di (Terence  in  the  campaign  being  conducted  by  the  one  nation 
as  against  another.  There  may  be — and  I  know  there  is — 
very  great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  use  of  weapons  man- 
ufactured in  the  United  States  and  sold  to  England  and  to 
France. 

I  now  wish  to  submit  the  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota.  On  the  basis  of  the  distinction  made  by  these 
two  distinguished  gentlemen,  if  Russia  goes  through  with  her 
present  apparent  plan  of  insisting  upon  Finland  giving  her 
the  Aland  Islands,  Insisting  upon  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Den- 
mark being  subsidiary  to  the  Russian  Communist  form  of 
government,  and  these  Scandinavian  governments  deter- 
mined to  defend  themselves,  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota if  he  thinks  that  any  weapons  that  Norway.  Sweden. 
Eknmark.  and  Finland  might  use  to  pirotect  themselves 
acalnst  the  aggression  of  Communist  Russia  could  be  consid- 
ered anything  else  than  defensive  weapons? 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.  I  will  say  to  the  able  Senator  that  I  think 
it  is  pretty  well  understood  that  these  small  nations  are 
not  engaged  in  offense.  They  are  trying  to  defend  them- 
selves as  best  they  can.  I  wish  to  add.  however,  that  it  is  not 
our  Europe,  it  is  not  our  war,  no  matter  what  nation  it  hits. 
This  is  our  hemisphere  over  here. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  again?  | 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  may  remember 
that  last  week,  in  discussing  this  question  generally.  I  read 
from  a  number  of  authorities,  going  back  as  far  as  1758. 
which  agreed  that  a  nation  which  had  an  aims  embargo 
and  refused  to  ship  arms  and  implements  of  war  to  war- 
ring nations  in  an  instance  when  there  was  a  well-prepared 
ast;iessor  attacking  a  dcf^ns-^less  smaller  nation,  which 
would  have  as  its  source  of  arms  this  other  neutral  which 
had  refused  to  sell  arms  because  of  an  arms  embargo,  that 
the  net  effect  of  that  was  for  that  neutral  to  become  the 
ally  of  the  large  aggressor  nation. 

In  the  event  Russia  goes  tho-ough  and  attacks  Finland. 
Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  if  he  wants  the  United  States  to 
b-i^come  an  ally  of  Communist  Russia  against  these  Scan- 
dinavian countries? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Well.  I  think  we  can  cross  that  bridge 
when  we  reach  it.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  gotten  to  that 
point  yet.  I  do  not  think  we  are  at  that  point.  We  have 
plenty  of  problems  confronting  us  today  that  we  had  better 
solve  before  we  go  into  hypothetical  questions  such  as  that. 
Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  again? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     The  answer  the  Senator  makes 
is  precisely  the  answer  certain  gentlemen  made  in  the  For- 
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eign  Relations  Committee- last  summer,  that  we  should  not 
touch  this  question  at  that  time;  that  we  should  wait  until 
we  saw  what  happened;  we  should  wait  and  meet  that  prob- 
lem when  it  came  up.  Now  they  are  arguing  that  it  is  too 
late  to  change  the  law  because  we  are  already  in  a  situation 
where  war  exists  h)etween  England,  France,  and  Giermany. 
And  when  the  Senator  frcm  Minesota  says,  "Wait  and  let 
us  not  touch  that  point  until  we  reach  it,"  he  is  presenting  the 
same  argument.  If  the  time  comes  within  the  next  3  or  4 
weeks,  as  we  must  realize  it  may  come,  when  Finland  refuses 
to  accede  to  demands  made  upon  it.  and  Noi-way,  Sweden, 
and  Denmark  decide  to  support  Finland,  and  the  war  then 
comes  on,  will  the  Senator  then  say,  "Well,  we  cannot  do 
anything  about  that  because  it  will  be  unneutral,  since  the 
war  has  already  started"? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  endeavored  to  answer  the  Senator's 
previous  question,  that  it  is  not  our  Europe  and  it  is  not  our 
war,  and  we  put  up  the  bars  against  being  entangled  in 
Europe.     That  ought  to  be  sufficient  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield?  | 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  yield.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  would  like  to  say  a  word.  In 
view  of  the  remarks  cf  the  Senator  from  Wa.shington.  as  to 
the  argument  which  was  made  in  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee for  a  postponement  of  any  action  in  the  last  session  of 
Congress.  I  wish  to  say  that  no  such  argument  was  advanced 
in  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  or,  so  far  as  I  know,  any 
place  else,  by  those  in  favor  of  not  taking  any  action  at  the 
last  .session  of  the  Congress.  I  made  that  motion  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  myself,  and  nothing  that  I  have 
ever  done  in  my  life  gives  me  greater  pride  and  pleasure  than 
that  I  did  it.  I  made  that  motion  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  not  because  I  thought  we  haid  any  notion  of 
allowing  things  to  drift.  I  made  that  motion  In  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  because  I  was  opposed  to  changing  then, 
or  now,  a  provision  that  we  had  made  dispassionately  several 
years  ago,  before  any  particular  situation  developed,  for  the 
purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  war,  by  establishing  a  system  of 
neutrality,  without  reference  to  any  particular  set  of  bel- 
ligerents, but  which  would  apply  to  any  situation  which  might 
develop. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  President,  since  the  subject  has 
been  brought  up  here,  that  it  Is  my  profound  belief  that  it  is 
one  of  the  most  fortunate  things  that  ever  happened  in  our 
country  that  this  embargo  section  was  not  repealed  at  the  last 
session  of  Congress,  because  if  it  had  been  repealed  at  the 
last  session  of  Congress,  we  would  not  have  had  this  extra 
session  of  Congress,  we  would  not  have  had  a  chance  to 
debate  this  subject  before  the  American  people,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  judging  from  some  of  the  things  that  have  already 
happened  in  the  country,  we  might  have  had  government  by 
decree  in  the  United  States  right  now. 

Mr  SCKWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
again  yield?  1  | 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  dislike  very  much  to  disagree 
on  a  question  of  recollection  with  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.souri, 
because  I  do  not  need  to  say  to  the  Members  of  this  body  that 
there  is  no  one  here  whose  attempt  to  recollect  what  went  on 
would  be  any  greater  than  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
no  one  would  misstate  his  recollection  of  what  occurred.  But 
I  very  vividly  remember  what  went  on  in  that  discussion  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  I  do  not  want  to  discuss 
that  further  than  to  point  out  that  the  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  was  not  a  motion  to  defeat  the  pro- 
pasal.  It  was  not  a  proposition  of  defeating  It.  It  was  not 
a  proposition  of  letting  it  get  on  the  floor  and  being  defeated 
here.  It  was  purely  a  question,  I  think  the  language  was.  of 
pastponing  action  on  the  pending  legislation  until  the  next 
session  of  Congress. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  did  defeat  the  legislation  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress. 
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M:  SCHWET-I ENBACH  Prrhaps  that  may  l.avp  b.-en 
the  S-  natur's  inteniiun  :ii  makir.c  thf  motion,  but  nrvrrthe- 
le^s.  the  motinn  wa.'<  not  for  dt'frat  but  f'jr  delay.  I  rcnu-mber 
▼rry  di-slinc*ly  pointing  out  to  thr-  mt  rnbers  of  the  cimmitteo 
that  the  philosophy  brhind  the  neutrality  1.  p.-l.it:wp.  when 
It  wa.«  adopt'^d  wa.-^  that  we  would  create  a  .'-tatu.>  before  thi"" 
War  s'artrd. 

I  know  that  on**  of  the  members  of  the  rommittee  was  very 
scorntul  of  mv  remark*^  and  said  that  ther-'  was  not  (?( inc  to 
be  a  war  in  ELi:of>e.  anyway,  ar.d  that  if  we  just  did  not  do 
anythinti  there  w^uld  be  nu  possibility  of  a  war  in  Eurc{x~  this 
suinnior. 

Ht  fardless  of  tliat  fact.  Senators  arcue  ab<ui*  th*  motives 
actuatinR  members  cf  th.f  committee.  Recaidless  of  whether 
cr  not  the  statement  to  which  the  Senator  n  fers  wa>  made. 
the  newspaper-^  every  day  indicate  tha"  Rus.;ia  is  rietf^miiuxi 
to  control  the  Baltu',  to  .-eize  the  Aaland  I.^lands.  and  'hm  go 
on  and  conrrcl  Denmark.  Sweden,  and  Nor-. ay,  and  that 
thas<^  nation-  are  not  somy  to  permit  it. 

Thi-  i.s  not  mt'f'ly  a  matter  of  h-ci-lati'^n  '.b^/jt  a  war  whh  h 
is  already  set  over  thcif  between  Etigland  and  Fiance  on  one 
side  and  Germany  m  th.e  other  sid»\  Dtir:ni;  the  past  3  v<.(ek.> 
events  iiave  ^hown  that  the  war  ha.s  completely  chanced  and 
that  a  nuir.btr  of  oth'r  nations  w.ll  probably  become  involved. 
When  we  .ire  pa.-.sing  upon  the  quc.-ticn  we  cannot  say.  as 
th-  Senator  from  Minnesota  says.  •  Ju^t  let' the  matter  iCit 
lor  the  present."  because  if  conditions  turn  out  as  it  seems 
thcv  W.1II  tu;n  i)Ut.  the  .same  people  will  say,  "Ycu  cannot  do 
an.\*h,ni;  abiut  tliat:  the  war  h.as  started,  and  it  would  be 
ur:nii;'!al  to  clianye  cur  position  after  the  war  started." 

Ml    ilOI.T      Mr    Pr.Mdent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

'Ihr-  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Minton  m  the  chair*. 
Doe.s  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Vnmnia'' 

Mr    I.UNDEEN      I  yield. 

Mr  HOLT.  I  am  nUid  that  at  last  some  of  the  adminLs- 
tra'won  spokesmen  are  poinK  to  join  with  some  of  us  m  cppos- 
invr  ( ommunism.  For  a  long  while  we  have  been  opposing 
communism  and  have  bet^n  balked  by  an  administration 
hune\combcd  with  ccinmunism.  Now  that  Russia  is  opposing 
England,  we  find  that  communism  is  a  bad  thing.  They  have 
put  bulk  on  commun..-m  the  whiskers  that  they  took  off  when 
they  thought  Rus.-ia  would  be  with  them. 

WASMINCTtiN,     .,'fjrEKxTN      JACKSON,    AND    OVR    FOREIGN    POLIOY 

Mr  LL'NDEEN.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  this  discussion 
Is  very  interest  in*:,  and  the  debate  will  go  on  as  to  defensive 
and  offensive  weapons,  and  as  to  what  will  happen  in  Europe. 
Howtver.  I  hopt'  this  Nation  will  finally  resolve,  with  Wash- 
inKlon.  Jefferson,  and  Jackson,  not  to  become  involved  in 
Eurot)e's  quarrels  and  real-estate  disputes  over  titles  and 
boundaries. 

In  that  connection  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a'  this  point  an  article  from  the  Washington 
Tiine.s-Herald  of  June  11.  1939.  concerning  the  war  debts. 

Tht  re  beiukj  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd.  as  follows: 

I  From  W.i^hlngto:l   Tlmes-Hcralci   of   June    11.   19391 
The  CtCKO  Oid  W\r  Dubts 

Senator  Wh.i.iam  E  Bor.mi  i  liepubluan  i .  of  Idaho  thinks  It 
wiuia  be  a  <  v'd  lAiA  ler  .s  t  i  ;ni!'.;li-  •  m  st^me  public  d..scu.-sion  of 
thf  unpaid  ».ir  dt  bi.-  whiU-  the  Kin*;  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain 
are  vi!^;tins  :n  the  l':-. .t  -d  S'ates 

V.'<-  admire  the  is«.lat;o!Usm  of  the  Lion  cf  Idaho,  and  are  prac- 
tically jui  l^^'lattc.nl^t  c'urx'lvts  as  he  is 

But  in  this  .nstunce  we  don't  th.nk  Senar*  r  B.)p.ah  h.as  ^;:von 
birlh  to  either  a  hospj-able  or  a  b.i«ica;;y  sound  id-a 

In  the  tirvt  p'-f^  ihoir  Bntan;  u  ^Iat.-^t!«■•;  are  en  a  erotxl-wlll 
tour  anxious  to  fti^fbi^h  up  the  friendship  that  exi.-ts  between  the 
United  Sta-es  and  the  Bm.ish  E;iipire.  That  w  entirely  let'itimate 
It  i.s  only  revtaily  th..t  acnu  n.ition:>  rijler--  have  cume  to  feel  that 
the  way  for  a  nation  to  ret  along  In  the  world  is  to  win  for  f.self 
the  disIiKe  of  as  ir.anv  other  i-.a'ions  a<  it  eaii  The  u.-^ual  thlni?  in 
peacetime,  and  we  think  srill  the  sensible  thing,  is  for  a  nation  to 
maiie  u.<  many  f:iend>  f<  r  itself  ;ijj  it  can. 

We  I  lifciht  to  be  as  hospitable  and  polite  to  tJic  K: 
a<  we  ir.i  w  hi  w  to  be 

B\jt  'hat  is  :.o:  the  onlv  rea*on  whv  ve  wcu'.d  be  wise  to  joft- 
peci.tl  furth.T  talk  cf  oollectmtr  the  war  deb's 

D.iT.i  .  n  'hese  debts  will  be  revised  arid  made  public  m  the  next 
few  da\-  Jv;ne  15  U-iiis  the  next  d'le  date  Meanwhile  here  is  the 
way  the  reckomiijj  stooU  on  the  last  due  date,  December  15    1938 
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CANCEL  THEM.   BtT  PONT   FORGET   THEM 

In  otir  opinion,  we  shouid  make  no  furiLcr  attempts  to  collect 
these  debts  We  should  charge  them  off  under  the  head  of  cx- 
perienee.  which,  according  to  the  old  proverb,  keeps  a  dear  .schoo:. 
but  fools  will  learn  in  no  other. 

We  cannot  collect  the  debts  an3rway  We  have  more  pc'.d  than  w* 
kniiw  what  to  do  with  new  The  onty  other  possible  pavment  would 
be  m  grirds  We  could  accpt  large  quantities  of  ro. -d^  dutv  frcu 
m  payment  of  the  debts,  but  the.se  In  most  ca.sesVould  compet.; 
wl'h  our  cwn  goods  and  ruin  a  lot  of  our  bii-mes;,  houses.  Th.- 
un;y  way  we  can  protltably  increase  trade  with  Europe  is  bv 
riciprocity  — their  agreement  to  receive  as  mucli  in  got  ds  from  tn 
as  we  receive  from  them.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  waj- 
debts. 


MEMORIE.S   OF   FONZI 

There  is  a  limit  to  cvcr^-thmg.  though  We  think  t!ie  limit  of 
someThmg  or  ether  was  reached  recentlv,  when  the  British  and  the 
Fr.  nch  b.gan  hinting  that  they  might  re.=ume  war-d'  bt  pavmcnt.s 

Really  That  t.ilk  reminds  us  of  a  once-famous  crent  named  Charles 
Pi  n?i  Tins  Ma.s.sachusetts  swindler,  in  the  summer  of  1920.  be- 
came a  hero  to  a  lot  of  suckers  on  the  strength  of  his  pr.  mi.-e  to 
borrow  mcjney  from  you  ai.d  return  it  plus  50  percent  in  4.'')  days. 
For  awhile  he  made  eo'>d  by  an  Intricate  jjroress  ef  kl'int;  Interna- 
tkin.il  Postal  L'nion  re|)ly  coupons  Y(:u  ^<  nt  hl.ni  $10.  4.5  davs  later, 
he  sent  yuu  .SIj  Then  you  sent  him  S20.  and  m  45  days  "it  came 
back  increased  to  $30 

But  when  the  law  got  after  Pr-n?;i  and  th"  kited  pnp^^r  <ft  to 
flying  around  too  fast  it  came  tn  a  pomt  where  a  l.)t  of  people 
sent  Ponzi  $150  or  :->:  ap.ece,  and  Poiizi  sent  them  buck  nothing  at 

Our  cnetim.^  .^:l;r'=  are  now  thinking  of  playing  a  similar  game 
on  u«  it  would  s.'.  m  W^  s.-nt  them  eleven  tai!li-ns  for  the  war 
find  Its  aftermath:  they  sent  us  about  two  and  ine-half  billions. 
Ni  w  they  are  talking  ab<.ut  paying  us  a  few  million  d.illars  as 
•  teken  payments.'  m  token  o.'  the  fact  that  they  knov.-  they  owe  U3 
the  mnney      We  kn  .w  that  anyway 

.^nd  in  return  for  these  small  t..ken  pa^^^v•■nts  .  f  a  few  millions 
now  thev  will  expect  us  to  .-.end  thmi  as  inaiiv  billion,-,  later,  when 
th'-y  a.-e  m  another  war 

The  sclieme  makes  P'^n?'.  hv^k  like  a  very  small-*  ime  '.porator. 
We  hope  the  American  pec^ple  aren  t  such  suckers  as  all  that. 

CAN'    WE    AFFeRD    TO    FOaCET    THF    DIXTS 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  Think  of  it.  The  editorial  policy  of  thi.s 
great  daily  i,s  .so  -American  it  tells  u.s  to  forgive  and  cancel 
the  war  d<  bts.  Just  how  can  the  editor  of  the  Times-Herald 
ju.stify  any  ,^uch  un-American,  foreign-minded.  European- 
minded  position':'  That  editorial  certainly  spoak.s  Icudly  for 
Itself.  I  also  ask  unanimous  crn.sent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  from  the  Hud- 
son News,  of  Union  City.  N.  J.,  tellinc:  how  France  'soaked" 
the  United  States  dur:n5  the  war.  chaigmg  rent  fcr  cvtry- 
thm-  and  tariffs  on  everything,  and  now  finally  we  learn 
that  the  F.ench  are  charging  rent  en  the  graves  vshtre  our 
licro  dead  rest.  It  the  rent  is  not  paid  they  are  thrown  out 
and  ciemated.  Tins  ihcws  gratitude  en  the  part  of  Euro- 
pean nations  for  the  great  efTorts  of  the  Amorican  Republic. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  crd  red  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recchd.  as  follows: 

THry    •  SO\KFD"    THE    VSTrTXt    STATES 

I  Fri  m  the  Hudson  Ntws,  Union  City,  N  j..  April  1930] 
Jer~fyite  Teu^  How  France  •Soa.ktd"  T'Nnn)  Statt.s  Dtring  War— 
We  Rri'AiRFD  A:j  Roaiv;  .^STRrrrs.  and  R^!;Ro^^>s  Usfd  rv  CVr 
Tkt  cKs  ^ND  Trains  P.\:d  Rent  foh  Evfj^v  Foot  of  CiRotrND 
Whiie  Savi.nc  Thfm  and  Thfn  S.->:.d  Thfm  ?J  o'HMX)U  000  Worth 
OF  SvppLir*  foR  Nine  Hcndrld  .Million  and  iNtvER  Collected  a 
Dime.  Thanks  to  Wilson 

(  By   Crfor^e  Bieh! ) 
President  Roosevelt  's  hoping  that  a  war  wlM  be  started  to  take 
the  people  3  mind;s  off  his  own  New  Deal  faUure, 
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To  th'^se  !->eop!e  -who  think  -we  should  -^avc  England  and  France 
cnce  more,  this  article  Is  intendod  to  re\eal  something  that  hae 
raiely  been  tcuch>  d  upon — the  hu.ie  prolUs  made  by  France  and 
England  from  th.e  Ajc.erican  Arir.y  and  how  tlicy  used  the  United 
gratfs  ri":  a  svicker  nation  while  we  were  saving  them  from  annl-  , 
hilaticn  20  years  ago  i 

IMPOSED  ON   rs 

This  wTlter  was  an  American  -soldier  who  served  14  months  In 
FYance  a.--  a  member  of  the  Railway  Transportation  Corps  assigned 
to  tile  Ser'.  ice  of  Supply,  11  months  of  which  were  at  Names  and  3 
mcnths  at  St.  Nazairc 

During  that  j^eriod  I  had  more  opportunities  to  discover  how 
We  weie  beine  imposed  upon  by  the  Fri  nch  Government  than 
thou-saud.-  ol  oilier  American  soldiers  who  were  sent  up  to  the 
fr^nt  to  light.  | 

"SAVE   rs     OR  —  " 

T*-  WIS  III  t  utitil  the  armistice  was  signed  that  some  Amerleans 
cuf-sidc  goveri.menU:!  or  Army  circles  began  to  learn  how  eas'ly 
Piesident  Woodrow  Wil-nn  and  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing  permitted  us 
t.)  be  dupe.s  of  England  and  Fiance  when  it  came  to  tranhpcrting 
anl  ou'.rti  rinc  .American  trotps  overseas 

We  \".t:.t  into  the  Wurld  W.^r  after  Wil.son's  reelection  in  1916 
en  I'.is  '•t  '.e;tin  pledge  to  "keep  us  ou^  of  war"  because  Eneland 
and  Ftance  sent  high  ofli'ials  to  the  Uni'ed  States  imploring; 

"Our  backi:  aie  lo  the  wall!     Save  us  or  we  perifeh!" 

demanded   THoors 

As  soon  as  he  got  Confin-s?'  to  dei  lare  war  on  Germany,  Wilson 
then  h;id  loan..-  rf  billio;;-  of  t'overiimental  dollars  made  to  the 
Allies  R<->  they  could  pay  J  P  Morcan  A-  Co — their  agen's — the 
money  they  owed  American  munitio:.s  m.i  n  and  to  buy  additional 
ttipplu  > 

Bui  this  was  not  enough.  England  and  France  demanded  our 
men  a.-  well  as  our  doll.irs.  so  we  beean  to  assemble  a  large  Army 
to  send  ovcr.seas  to  save  our  "democrati'    brethren." 

When  the  time  came  to  transport  thc>e  badly  needed  American 
troops  overseas  England  supplied  the  troop  ships. 

CRAFTY    BRFTL'^H 

Free  trnn'-portatlon''  Of  course  not.  From  the  time  the  war 
bei-nn  in  i;'14  E:.g!.ind  ccmcd  a  phra.-;e  that  .^oon  became  kr.O'vn 
tlui.iighout  the  world  as  a  sym.bol  of  British  fortitude,  and  that 
phra.se  was 

"Business    as    usual  " 

And  the  crafty  British  applied  that  phrase  to  the  United  States 
when  It  came  tn  transporiinc  our  soldiers  to  France  to  save  both 
England  and  France  "or  we  perish." 

PATD    AND    PAID  'I 

By  orders  cf  Woe  drow  Wilson  the  United  States  Government 
paid  England  a  tran'-p.  irtatnn  rate  for  each  so'.dier  taken  to  Eng- 
land on  Brnish  ships  that  was  said  to  be  higher  than  steerage 
pa-^.enger  rates. 

Yet  the  cramped  sleeping  quarters  of  cur  troop.?  and  the  food 
given  to  them  on  British  ships  was  worse  than  any  ever  given  to 
any  steerage  passenger  in  history. 

England  was  willing  to  supply  all  the  troop  ships  needed  but 
evidently  be.-au.se  of  this  hold-up  the  United  States  began  a  vast 
Bhii)-building  campaign  to  send  its  men  and  supplies  across  in  its 
own   bottoms. 

AT   A    PROFIT 

As  many  of  the  troops  as  possible  were  sent  direct  to  France  but 
others  had  to  be  landed  in  England  and  tran-sported  in  freight 
trains  acrcs.'s  England  to  Dover  where  they  embarked  for  Calais  on 
Channel  boats. 

The  United  States  paid  England  for  this  railway  and  Channel 
boat  transportation  at  so  much  per  head,  as  well  as  rent  for  quar- 
ters fcr  each  man  while  he  stayed  in  England,  all  al  a  profit  to  the 
'■bUEines.s  as  usual"  British  Government. 

RFNT  BEHIND   UKES 

General  Pershing  once  indignantly  denied  that  we  paid  rent  for 
the  front-line  trenches  occupied  by  American  troops  while  we  were 
E.ivin;.'  France  and  Er.gland. 

That  was  true,  but  we  did  pay  rent  to  France  for  every  foot  of 
quarters  we  occupied  immediately  behind  the  front-line  trenches 
a.--  well  as  transportation  ch.-rgc.-,  whenever  I'rcnch  railway  trains 
or  other  French  facilities  were  used  to  ship  our  soldiers  up  to  the 
front   for    battle. 

WE    EEPAVED    ROADS 

I  do  nr-t  know  If  we  paid  toll  for  use  of  French  !«trpets  and  roads 
by  our  own  motor  trucks,  or  u<=e  of  French  railroads  by  our  own 
freit'lit  trams  but  I  was  told  that  after  the  war  was  cn'cr  we 
repaved  with  FYench  labor  and  put  In  fi.-st-class  condition  every 
French  road  or  street  on  which  an  .Amtr.caa  truck  or  Army  auto- 
mobile had  been  used  during  the  war. 

I  was  also  told  that  we  ripped  up  the  80-pound  rails  on  the 
French  rallp:^ads  u^d  bv  our  own  frelgh.t  trains  and  replaced  them 
With  brand-new  120-po,und  American  steel  rails. 

BETTER  RAILROADS 

As  American  freight  trains  were  used  during  the  war  on  nearly 
every  through  French  railroad,  we  practically  re-made  every  French 
railroad  over  by  putting  thera  in  better  condition  with  heavier  Eind 
stronger  steel  rails  than  they  ever  had  been  in  before. 

And  this,  of  course,  was  in  addition  to  the  enormous  amount  of 
money  dumped  into  France  by  individual  American  soldiers  and 
officers  who  spent  their  monthly  pay  as  fast  as  they  got  It. 
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I  I         MODERN    PORT 

Ft  Nazntre.  a  fpnpcrt  on  the  northwest  coa^  of  Prance,  where 
the  first  American  'txx  ps  landed,  was  a  city  of  20,000  population, 
which  had  a  modern  system  of  docking  facilities  for  steamships, 
consist. ng  of  two  huge  b:,sins  able  to  berth  and  handle  loading 
and  unloading  of  16  cr  more  large  ocean  liners  at  one  time. 

There  was  a  conslderab  e  rise  and  fall  in  the  tide,  but  these 
basins  permitted  the  ships  to  remain  at  one  level  while  in  port. 

Entrance  to  those  basins  from  Uie  outside  breakwater  was  by  a 
small  canal  with  locks,  the  gates  being  operated  by  waterpower. 
No  more  than  four  ships  coiold  be  moved  on  each  tide,  or  eight  a  day. 

MORE   CHARGES 

I  am  sure  we  paid  toil  for  each  of  our  ships  that  went  through 
this  lock,  and  iDertliing  and  warehouse  charges,  because  I  know- 
that  each  slilp  was  guided  into  the  lock  by  at  least  two  Frencb. 
tugboats. 

From  the  latter  part  of  April  1919  to  July  3,  the  same  year,  when 
I  enibarked  for  home.  It  was  my  duty  to  check  the  use  of  these 
tugs  by  our  ships  at  St.  Nazalre  so  that  the  United  States  could 
not  be  overcharged  by  the  French  Government.  I  replaced  another 
soldier  who  was  sent  heme  because  he  had  been  in  France  longer 
tlian  me. 

So  if  they  charged  for  use  of  the  tugs,  they  certainly  made  us 
pay  for  use  of  the  docks  and  warehouses.  , 

TOWN   PROSPERED 

We  were  told  that  while  St.  Nazaire's  modern  docking  facilities 
were  only  about  20  years  old,  the  port  did  little  business  beiore 
arrival  of  American  troops  In  the  war.  It  then  became  one  of  our 
chitf  ports  of  debarkation.  By  an  unusual  coincidence  I  left  France 
from  the  very  same  docking  berth  w-here  I  landed  at  St.  Nazaire. 

Before  we  went  into  the  war  the  people  of  Si.  NazAirc  were  chiefly 
made  of  a  struggling,  working  class.  Only  a  few  could  afford  to 
wear  leather  shnes  and  cotton  stockings. 

But  a  short  time  after  40,000  American  soldiers  were  regularly 
quartered  at  Camp  Luaitania,  Just  outside  the  town — a  temporary 
stopplng-off  place  for  them  on  their  way  to  the  front — practically 
everybody  in  town  began  wearing  leather  shoes,  and  nearly  all  the 
women  and  girls  began  wearing  silk  stockings.  Tlie  United  States 
also  constructed  a  modern  water-supply  system  for  the  city. 

Ot^    OWN    TRAINS 

I  had  been  rejected  by  the  Army  in  July  1917  because  I  only 
weighed  110  pounds.  I  was  accepted  at  the  same  weight  In  Feb- 
ruary 1918.  and  alter  a  short  time  in  Camp  Meade.  Md..  was 
selected  among  180  clerks,  salesmen,  actors,  and  railroad  men  lor 
the  first  contingent  of  the  newly  organized  Railway  Tiansportatlon 
Corps,  formed  at  the  request  of  Brig.  Gen.  W.  W.  Atterbury.  of  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  who  shortly  after  arriving  in  France,  saw 
that  we  had  to  operate  our  own  trains  if  we  intended  to  win  the 
war  In  a  hurry 

We  left  Hoboken  for  France  on  April  23,  1918.  but  2  days  out 
had  a  collision  with  another  troopship  in  our  convoy.  Both  ships 
returned  alone  to  Hobcken  and  we  left  there  again  a  week  later, 
on  April  30,  on  another  ship  in  another  convoy. 

WORK  BEGINS 

We  arrived  at  St.  Nazaire  on  May  13,  and  after  a  week  there 
were  sent  to  a  French  artillery  school  at  Angers.  60  miles  up  the 
Loire  River  from  St.  Nazaire,  where  we  drilled  for  2  weeks  while 
being  classified  to  be  sent  to  different  ports  and  ralUieads  in 
France. 

Thirteen  of  us.  Including  myself,  were  sent  20  miles  back  toward 
8t  Nazaire,  to  Nantes,  an  Inland  port  on  the  Loire  River,  for 
cargo  ships  with  a  population  of  200,000  and  the  sixth  largest 
city  In  France. 

We  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  later  Increased  force  of  American 
soldiers  who  supervised  the  unloading  of  American  ships  and  the 
loading  of  the  supplies  on  freight  trains  for  shipment  into  Prance 
and  to  the  front. 

SHANGHAIED    CHINESE 

I  don't  know  what  arrangements  were  made  between  the  United 
States  and  the  French  Government  at  other  ports  in  France,  but 
I  did  discover  a  lot  of  what  went  on  in  Nantes  and  St.  Nazaire. 

At  Nantes  th-  United  States  hired  memtjers  of  the  local  long- 
shoremen's union.  In  the  beginning  we  augmented  their  serv'lces 
with  Chinese  laborers,  all  natives  of  French  Indochina,  who  told 
us  they  had  been  shanghaied  and  sent  to  France. 

These  Chinese  were  better  fitted  for  farming  than  laboring  and 
we  were  informed  that  the  United  States  paid  the  French  Govern- 
ment 7  francs  pir  day  for  each  man's  hire.  A  franc  was  then 
worth  Its  full  value  rf  more  than  19  cents.  The  French  gave  the 
Chinese  4  francs  as  pay,  charging  them  3  francs  a  day  to  let  them 
sleep  on  bare  wood  slabs  on  the  stone  floors  of  their  barracks, 
feeding  them  with  nee  and  tea  three  times  a  day  with  a  piece  ol 
meat  about  a  cubic  inch  thick  thrown  In  at  noon  time. 

STRIKX    BEGINS 

When  the  rainy  weather  set  In  In  the  fall  each  Chinese  was 
compeUed  to  buy  a  raincoat  from  the  French  Government  for  25 
francs.  The  first  day  the  men  used  these  coate  they  came  to  us 
crying,  showing  us  how  easily  the  "rubber"  peeled  off  the  fabric. 
Tliey  looked  little  better  than  cheesecloth  covered  with  rubber 
paint. 

When  we  started  optratlons  at  Nantes  the  French  longshoremen 
were  glad  to  get  work  at  regular  union  wages  but  as  soon  as  our 
ships  began  to  arrive  rapidly  enough  to  require  day  and  night 
work  7  days  a  week  the  Frenchmen  demanded  an  increase  in 
pay  which  was  refused. 
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......J,  o.^w  u^  .^c  .o^.  uue  Quie,  uecemoor  lo,  1^38.    i    the  people  a  minds  c3  his  own  New  Deal  laUure. 


omcers  wno  tpent  tneir  mommy  pay  as  last  aa  mey  got  it. 


I    ^ay    wuitu   was  iciuevu. 
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OCTOBKR    14 


A  24-h<air  strlkf^  brrught  thf*  Amertr.:r.  r,  v.  n-.mt  nt  tn  t.-rm=> 
a!.U  At-  were  tola  Uncle  Sciin  hiid  to  p.iy  tlu-  ii.^r-c-.i.-fcl  wa^fs  from 
thin  on 

Wo  were  Imprestifd  by  our  .*upfrlors  with  Ihc  idoa  that  we  were 
to  fill  all  freiKht  i  ars  to  the  idlowable  10  percent  overload  to 
make  u.se  of  all  available  frci>;ht  space  to  help  ^Jnn  the  war.  but 
the  French  laborers  rvlused  to  lift  anything  higher  than  tlunr 
shmiiders 

When  we  remonstrated  w:th  them  that  we  wanted  to  win  the 
war  to  save  their  country  they  hluntly  told  us 

"To  hell  with  the  war!     We  d'  :.  t  care  how  lonp  It  lasts." 

AH  of  ihctn  Wire  ini?-Ut.s  who  were  physically  unfit  for  their  own 
arniy. 

rRISoN-y-R.S    FmcTENT 

It  wa."?  no'  until  September  1918  when  we  rrctivfd  1,000  Grrman 
prlj^om-rs  captured  by  our  own  men  In  the  St  Mihiel  drive,  that  all 
cif  the  frelijht  c.irs  were  loaded  at  our  port  to  the.r  capacity  From 
then  on  the  Fr<'n<-h  laborers  worked  In  the  holds  of  ships  and 
th.e  German  pri>oners  hai.dlrd  all  loadirii;  of  freight  cars  on  the 
dixk-- 

Tlie  Germans  -e«  m- ri  mnr'>  ar.xl  'tis  than  any  of  us  to  get  the  war 
over    with    s<i    they    ould    ^et    hi'rr.e    to   their    families    as   8o<in    as 

JX)SslblP 

Af'rr  each  ship  from  the  United  States  was  unloaded  wn  noticed 
rows  of  new  steel  railroad  rails  at  the  bottoms  of  the  holds  which 
we  wfre  Inf  rmed  were  for  ballast  when  the  ships  returned  empty 
to  the  United  States 

RAi:.S    fNIOADFT) 

But  aftt-r  the  armistice  was  signed  all  of  these  rails  were  unloaded 
It  Was  then  that  we  were  told  they  were  to  be  used  to  replace  all 
rails  on  Frrnrh  railroads  used  by  cur  freii;ht  trams  at  expense  of 
the  United  Sliites 

Fnr  weeks  at  a  time  bpfiir^-  'tv  arni'.-tir.'  u  ■  wire  engaged  tn 
unl. lading  nothing  but  cargi>cs  cf  potato^-  fr'  ni  Ireland  and  coal 
from  Wales  for  our  Armv.  purchased  fn  :r,  Cueat  Britain  by  the 
United  States  The  United  States  als  >  purchased  large  quantities 
of  uniforms  :ind  other  Army  eouipment  made  m  England,  much  uf 
which  w:i.s  unliiadt'd  at  our  port 

PORT    CLOSED 

On  April  1  1!>19.  the  United  States  made  preparations  to  abandon 
Nnnte.>  T)iere  were  then  200  of  us  m  our  uuttit  50  were  to  be 
Nent  home  50  to  B<irdeaux.  50  to  St  Nii^'aire.  and  the  remainder 
were  to  flnl-h  up  work  at  the  port 

I  was  one  of  those  sent  'o  St  Na:'.aire  After  the  armistice  wa.s 
signed  we  had  been  informed  that  we  would  be  among  the  last 
to  l-'ave  France,  as  It  wiuld  be  our  duty  to  ship  the  fighting 
men  back. 

Bt ST     PL\CE 

When  We  arriv.d  at  St  Nazaire  there  were  1  300  of  our  white 
tro..ps  and  6  000  American  Negro  Soldiers  engaged  m  shipping  our 
men  back  to  Aimrua  The  Army  tran.-p-irt.s  wtnt  buck  and  forth 
from  that  pi^rt  to  t!ie  United  S'ates,  like  ferrvboats.  loaded  with 
troops 

With  two  rther  men.  a  corporal  and  a  serceant.  I  was  a.'^?::;nrd 
to  ei.i.s,sirv  all  of  the  1  300  white  troops,  including  ourselves,  for 
shipment  home  in  batches  of  lOo  according  to  their  conduct  and 
len.:th  of  service  at  h<ime  and  ;n  fiance 

When  we  finished  the  Job  m  2  week.v  ea.h  of  was  promoted  one 
grade,  so  I  beca:ne  a  corporal 

ROADS     RrPAVED 

I  was  then  assik:ned  to  my  Job  of  checklnt:  the  tucs  used  bv  our 
.-hips  and  w  IS  one  of  the  fi'W  enlisted  men  given  a  24-hour  p;i^s  to 
come  ui.d  i,'o  whcre-.er  and  whenever  I  pleased 

One  afternoon  as  I  wa.s  walking  alon>j  the  main  road  from  t!-,e 
camp  -o  the  do^ks  I  saw  a  larire  uToup  of  French  laborers  engaged 
In  repaving  the  btreet  Tliey  Aere  not  merelv  repairing  spot.-^  but 
were  engage<l  in  completely  repaving  it 

SOAKED     AGAIN 

Mv  lurirsitv  was  aroi:«-  d  becau.st^  thev  were  b<  :nz  supervised  bv 
•fveral  Amerirai-.  Armv  officers  I  walked  up  to  a  se-ond  lieutenant. 
8»lut.  d.  and  a.sked  !iim  if  he  would  kmdlv  iniorm  me  whv  American 
cfflcers  were  su^t-rvising  the  Job  and  he  replied 

Tlie  United  State.s  made  an  atrreemem  wi'h  France  to  re-3ave 
ev.-ry  nied  and  street  u-ed  by  our  trucks  wi'h  Fretu  h  laborers  at 
the  e>ptn.<e  of  Uncle  Sam  That  s  whv  there  was  a  Jail  penaltv 
for  any  American  truck  driver  caught  en  .mv  street  or  road  hi-  w  -s 
not  authon/od  to  use  in.  his  area  We  u:dn  t  want  to  repave  all 
the  streets  and  loads  in  France  " 

TRfCK    PONriRE 

We  >hippt^d  hundreds  cf  now  locomotives  and  thousands  of 
freight  cars,  motortrucks,  and  automobiles  to  France  for  our 
Army  As  soon  as  the  war  was  over  it  was  decided  thai  it  would 
be  tcxi  costly  to  <hip  these  back  to  the  United  S'ates 

France  was  asked  to  buy  the  trticks  The  Frei-.ch  cfficials  knew 
WT  could  not  ship  them  home  .so  thev  merelv  said  thev  had  no  u-e 
for  them 

Soon  after  that  a  h.L-h  American  Armv  officer  h.^d  his  men  as- 
semble several  hundred  .\rmy  tru-k^  ori  which  thev  dump^-d  bales 
of   hav      Thev   were   tiieji   -.arurati  .1   with   kerosene   a:;d   set   on   fi'e 

French  newsp.iper-  Inidly  denounced  this  -wanton  waste"  of 
valuable  prcpi-rty   but  the  officer  la  charge  merely  stated 


"The  French  Government  doesn't  want  them;  wo  don't  want 
them:  so  the  only  thing  to  do  is  to  burn  them  up." 

The  French  Government  immediately  offered  to  buy  them,  but 
the  United  States  then  asked  for  b.d.s  by  any  country  on  the 
Continent  lis  we  could  not  drllver  them  bv  boat 

Before  I  left  Prance  on  July  3.  1919,  the  French  Government  was 
already  stalling  at  a  profit — not  giving  away — the  huce  stock  of 
American  sh<3cs.  uniforms,  and  other  supplies  to  its  own  people. 

We  knew  at  the  time  that  France  had  purchased  these  supplies 
at  a  low  cost  but  It  was  not  until  1931  that  I  met  a  man  In  Wash- 
ington who  told  me  how  France  obtained   them 

This  man  was  an  officer  in  the  Quartermaster  Corps  In  Wash- 
ington He  was  an  expert  on  sho-s  Sh'irtly  after  the  armis'ice  he 
-said  two  commus.si.m-  were  appointed  to  t;o  to  France  Cine  v;is 
to  negotiate  the  .sale  to  France  or  to  any  country  on  the  continent 
the  huge  amount  of  supplies  we  could  not  ship  back  to  ilie  I.'iiited 
States. 

A  SEi.L-otrr 

The  o'her  commission  was  to  appraise  the  value  of  all  supplies 
there,  which  was  estimated  to  have  cost  us  $2,000,000,000  Tlie 
sales  commission  wa.-;  already  on  the  hieih  seas  and  the  appraisal 
commi-sion,  of  whi.h  this  man  was  a  member,  was  ready  to  embark 
fn>m  New  York  when  the  trip  was  canceled  and  they  were  ordered 
back  to  Wa.-hington. 

Word  h  id  been  received,  he  said,  that  Brig.  Gen  "Hen  and  Maria" 
Dawes,  with  full  con.sent  of  President  WiLsnn  and  General  Per'-hlng, 
had  sold  our  entire  stock  of  supplu-s  that  cost  us  $J  imhmkd  oool 
Including  locomotives,  freight  cars,  and  motortrucks,  to  traiue  for 
a  fiat  .sum  of  $900,000,000. 

And  to  this  day.  I  understand,  we  have  not  been  paid  5  cents  of 
the  $900,000,000 

SOAKED    AGAIN 

While  still  in  France  I  heard  that  hundreds  of  French  citizens 
bilked  The  United  States  Government  out  of  thousands  of  dollars 
by  [.resenting  claims  'h.it  American  .Army  trucks  had  ruined  their 
clothes  by  sphu'-hmg  mud  or  had  broken  their  plate-glass  windows 
by  hitting  stones  which  flipped  against  the  windows. 

I  was  Informed  by  one  Amencan  officer  that  in  practically  every 
Instance  the  United  States  Government  paid  the^x'  claims  many  of 
which  were  fraudulent 

ANOTHER    C.VSE 

Before  we  !•  f  N;intes  for  St  Na.-'aire  in  the  cpnn-:  of  1919  the 
former  city  was  being  used  as  a  stcpping-otT  pl.ice  for  Amerlcin 
troops  on  their  way  to  St  Nazaire  for  embarkation  home  due  to  the 
crowded  coiditlnn  cf  the  latter  city 

An  abandoned  set  of  barracks  that  used  to  be  an  American  Army 
venereal -disease  camp  was  located  between  otu  quarters  and  the 
main  d.icks  S  me  if  the  returning  trc<-ps  were  housed  In  these 
b..rr.ick.  ut.M  there  was  room  for  them  at  St.  Nazaire. 

E^IORBrTANT   RFNT 

One  day  as  we  were  comintr  b;:ck  from  work  at 
saw  a  new  company  of  American  troops  pitching  'Iv 
on  the  grey.un  :  along  th-  side  of  the  road  near  the 
asked  a  sergeant  why  and  he  replied; 

Uiir  captain   .-aid    h^   didnt    mind    s.i    much    the   „ 

used  to  be  a  venereal  camp  but  when  he  found  out  the  exorbitant 
rent  the  French  Government  demanded  he  d  be  damned  if  h. 'd 
-icn  for  them  and  said  he  would  make  us  sleep  on  the  ground 
ln.-tead  " 

Gfr.M  \NS   SOAKED 

If  General  Pershlne  was  chiefiv  responsible  for  all  of  these  out- 
rageous hold-ups  by  the  countrv  we  went  to  war  to  save  he  acted 
Ju.-t  the  opposite   with   conquered   Germany 

Shortly  after  the  .American  Army  of  Occiipatlon  moved  into  Ger- 
many  I  had  read  that  Perching  had  ordered  the  German  authori- 
ties to  compel  the  German  people  to  supply  his  Army  of  Occutri- 
tion  with  eiK.UETh  bed  linen  free  of  charge  so  that  each  of  hia 
men  would  be  able  to  sleep  between  sheets 

I  'EI.ACK    JACK" 

We    never  had    sheets    in    France    or   In    the    United    States    hut 
Black  Jack     Pershing  was  a  tenor  when  it  came  to  th^-  conquered 
German  pojulace.  yet  he  permitted  us  to  l>e  blackjacked  right  and 
left  for  pavnvnt  for  evervth.mc  bv  France 


the  docks  we 
ir  pup"  tents 
ij.irracks      W'e 

fact    that    this 


IS    probably    why    France    decorated    hi 


m    as   one    of    tlulr 


Tlus 
heri  es 

It  .stems  we  saved  France  and  Endand  from  de«tnictlon  by  Ger- 
m.iry:  paid  them  for  everythin-  while  we  were  saving  them  and 
to  this  day  have  never  collected  the  monev  they  borrowed  or' pay- 
ment for  what  they  bought  from  us  for  a  song 

It  will  take  a  lot  of  propaganda  by  R^xj.^evolt  to  get  many  of 
the  boys  who  w^re  in  France  or  England  in  the  last  war  to  be 
willing  to  have  us  go  into  another  war  on  the  side  of  the  same 
ungrateful  nations. 

^?  ^J^^l  T'^-^^  "^  ""  *^  NanK-s  when  the  armLsti.e  w■.;^  -i-ned 
wi.shed  the  United  States  would  then  declare  war  .ii  En-l  n  d"  iid 
France  so  we  could  clean  them  all  up  at  the  same  tune' lor  "the 
impositions  they  practiced  m  us 

HOW    AT.orT    A.MERICA-' 

Mr.  LUNDEEN      Mr.  Pre.sidon'.  I  tl^^ink  we  should  give  a 
little  more  atlpnt:cn  to  tho  unemployod  m  rho  Un;'.  d  S'.atcs 
and   to  cur  economic   situation  here   at   he  nov     We  shouid 
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pive  attention  to  the  statement  made  the  other  day  by  Harry 
Hopkins,  which  I  quote  offhand: 

Do  not  let  this  war  emergency  mislead  you  into  thinking  that 
the  unemployed  in  this  country  will  be  absorbed  by  the  war 
emergency. 

Unemployment  has  reached  too  large  a  figure.  Time  and 
time  again  I  have  said,  "Let  us  turn  back  to  the  American 
scene.  Let  us  withdraw  from  the  bloody  conflicts  in  the  Old 
World."  Our  fathers  left  there  to  get  away  from  war  taxa- 
tion, to  pet  away  from  quarrels  and  boundary  dLsputes,  and 
disputes  over  real-estate  titles  in  Europe.  They  left  to  come 
over  here  and  set  up  a  povemmcnt  under  which  they  could  be 
free  from  the  entanglements  and  m.-^idious  influences  of 
Europe.  Why  can  we  not  pay  a  little  attention  to  tlie  warn- 
ings and  the  faith  of  the  fathers  and  founders  of  this 
country? 

No;  we  are  wi.'^e  now.  Our  forefathers  died  a  long  time  ago. 
We  shall  be  fortunate  if  we  have  any  country  after  another 
world  war  if  we  enter  that  world  war.  Many  of  the 
mast  distinguished  Americans  today  predict  an  absolute, 
total  lo.ss  of  democracy  in  this  country  after  another  world 
war.  We  have  survived,  with  some  headaches,  after  the  last 
war.  although  we  have  still  yet  to  reach  the  p^.'ak  of  $100,- 
000,000.000  indebtedness  which  President  Coolidge  estimated 
after  the  last  soldier  and  the  last  dependent  of  a  soldier  shall 
havr-  pa."^.sed  from  the  scene.  We  have  not  yet  reached  that 
peak.  We  have  not  yet  btiilt  all  the  hospitals  we  need  for 
the  wounded  and  shell-shocked  of  the  last  war. 

Senators  rise  in  the  Senate  and  talk  about  helping  France 
and  Britain,  and  bringing  on  a  war  which  would  result,  not 
in  125.000  dead  and  200.000  or  300.000  wounded,  but  perhaps 
millions,  when  we  .<:hall  intrude  ourselves  into  the  continental 
quarrels  of  the  Old  World.  It  might  be  well  to  turn  our 
attention  a  little  to  the  debts  which  now  rest  heavily  upon 
the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers,  and  consider  whether 
or  not  our  citizens  will  permit  further  burdens  to  be  placed 
upon  them. 

I  want  to  warn  the  businessmen  of  America,  as  I  warned 
them  one-  before  in  1917  when  I  was  but  a  young  Member 
of  the  House.  I  think  it  will  have  to  be  said  that  there  was 
some  truth  in  the  statements  I  tried  to  make,  to  the  effect 
that  ihe  war  taxation  w^culd  be  oppressive.  If  we  enter  an- 
other world  war  the  taxation  will  become  confiscatory.  We 
shall  be  taxing  fortunes,  properties,  corporations,  and  cor- 
porations' rights  and  privileges  until  American  businessmen 
may  find  themselves  poverty  stricken  and  without  the  wealth 
that  they  had  piled  heaven-high  in  this  rich  and  wondeiful 
and  marvelous  Ameiica.  The  best  way  to  protect  American 
business,  and  thereby  protect  American  labor,  which  obtains 
its  employment  from  American  business,  is  to  keep  America 
out  of  that  war.  and  to  seek  to  remain  away  from  involve- 
ment in  such  a  war. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  WILEY.     I  can  heartily  agree  with  the  concliusion  of 
the  Senator:  but  In  view  of  his  previous  statements  I  should 
like  to  ask  him  a  series  of  questions. 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Not  too  many. 

Mr.  WILEY,  Does  the  Senator  know  any  businessman 
who  wants  to  get  this  country  into  war? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Any  businessman  who  wants  to  get  this 
country  into  war? 
Mr.  WILEY.     Yes 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  do  not  believe  I  made  any  such  state- 
ment ;  but  if  I  may  refer  to  the  prior  World  War,  I  do  re- 
member a  firm  which  had  $400,000,000  invested  in  British 
loans.  When  England  said,  "We  have  our  backs  against  the 
wall  and  we  are  going  dowTi  in  defeat,  and  we  cannot  pay 
the  $400,000,000,"  then  the  propaganda  began  to  be  placed 
before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  that  it  would  be  a 
good  thing  to  get  into  the  war;  and  we  found  that  on  the  day 
we  went  into  the  World  War  the  $400,000,000  burden  was 
taken  off  the  backs  of  Morgan  &  Co.  and  put  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  taxpayers,  where  it  still  rests.  That  is  one 
firm  of  American  businessmen  to  which  I  may  refer  on  this 
occasion. 


Mr.  WILETY.  The  Senator  refers  to  a  situation  which 
came  into  being  as  a  result  of  credits  some  twenty-odd  years 
ago.  In  view  of  the  debates  which  have  taken  place  here,  I 
feel  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  Senator  has  any  knowledge  of  any  group  or 
any  businessman  who  wants  to  get  this  country  into  war. 
If  he  answers  that  question  "No"  then  I  should  like  to  know 
whether  or  not  he  knows  of  any  labor  group  which  wants 
to  get  the  United  States  into  war.  If  he  answers  that  ques- 
tion "No"  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or  not  he  knows  of 
any  professional  group,  or  any  fathers  or  mothers  who  want 
to  get  us  into  war.  In  fact,  I  should  like  to  know  whether  or 
not  he  knows  of  anybody  who  wants  to  get  America  into  war. 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.  I  do  not  presume  that  even  those  who 
want  to  help  the  British  and  French  want  us  to  get  into  this 
war.  I  do  not  presume  that  anyone  in  the  United  States 
wants  to  get  us  into  war.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  Sixty- 
fifth  Congress  when  the  great  Robert  M.  La  FoUette  sat 
In  the  seat  before  me,  and  when  Lindbergh,  who  had  made 
many  speeches  on  the  subject,  was  just  leaving  the  House. 
Everybody  was  for  keeping  out  of  war.  Oh,  yes;  all  Members 
of  Congress  were  all  for  peace.  They  were  for  keeping  out 
of  war.  But  it  was  camouflage.  That  is  all  it  was.  I  pre- 
sume that  those  who  are  today  in  favor  of  helping  Britain 
and  France  are  for  peace,  and  for  keeping  out  of  war. 

Mr.  WILEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Yes.  indeed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Of  course,  before  America  could  get  into 
any  war  there  would  have  to  be  a  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  would  there  not? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    That  is  conceded,  of  course. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  Senator  who 
would  vote  for  wai"? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  only  guide  we  have  is  the  lamp  of 
past  experience,  and  I  think  I  have  a  right  to  revert  to  the 
days  of  the  World  War  again  because  the  war  now  raging  is 
again  called  a  World  War.  Immediately  prior  to  the  last 
war  I  met  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  scores  of  Senators  and 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  swore  that 
they  would  never  vote  for  war.  They  were  for  arming  ships; 
they  were  for  this  and  that  position,  but  they  would  never 
vote  for  war.  Yet  they  did  vote  for  war,  and  I  assume  they 
will  do  the  same  thing  again.  At  the  present  moment  It  ia 
my  belief  that  a  majority  of  the  House  and  Senate  would  vote 
for  war  today  under  certain  conditions  such  as  obtained 
during  the  first  World  War.  I  hope  I  am  wrong;  I  pray  to 
God  I  am  wrong,  as  I  did  on  the  occasion  referred  to.  April 
6,  1917,  I  hoped  then  I  was  wrong;  but  I  was  right,  for  there 
were  only  6  United  States  Senators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
who  voted  "no,"  and  there  were  only  50  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  voted  "no";  the  others  voted 
for  war.  although  they  had  theretofore  been  campaigning  on 
a  platform  to  keep  out  of  war  and  vowing  that  we  would 
never  get  into  war. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  may  I  make  a  further  sug- 
gestion? I  I 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  think  there  has  been  too  much  "assump- 
tion" and  "argument  by  assumption"  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  think  that  when  Senators  of  the  United  States  take  a 
position  and  sp>eak  from  this  forum  on  the  basis  of  assumption 
they  should  guard  their  lips.  Out  yonder  there  are  130,000,000 
people,  including  30,000,000  youth,  who  are  listening,  who 
are  entitled  to  be  guided  and  guarded  by  the  words  that  are 
uttered  by  those  who  are  supposedly  statesmen.  When  the 
poison  of  fear  and  dread  is  implanted  in  their  minds  by  words 
spoken  here,  although  no  man  can  point  to  one  Representa- 
tive or  one  Senator  who  would  vote  for  war.  I  say  we  had 
better  guard  our  lips,  for  we  owe  a  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  America. 

Anyone  who  understands  psychology  at  all  must  know  that 
dread  and  fear  are  important  factors  in  life,  and  when  we  seek 
to  influence  the  minds  of  our  people,  many  of  whom  are  now 
in  a  state  of  hysteria  because  of  what  has  been  said  in  this 
debate.  I  think  a  word  of  caution  should  be  uttered.  That  is 
the  stand  I  take  now.   I  have  not  said  how  I  shall  vote  on  the 
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p'  nd.r.B  question.  T  wa>  not  here  uhcn  the  criclnal  N'.iitrality 
Act  was  passed.  I  have  l>  en  hstening  to  th--  d;'baTe<:  I  .-ay 
tliat  when  Srnatcrs  rij-e  and  .>^p»  ak.  as  they  sptak  \v;ih  au- 
thority and  their  voices  are  heard  amoni;  thi.r  con>tituents, 
they  should  guard  'vhat  thf=y  say.  b«  eau-e  the  powtr  of  their 
Utterances  may  be  clo^-tructive  pow  t. 

L*-t  me  reply  to  tlie  S»-nalor  from  Minnesota  by  sayinc:  that 
\^hrn  he  takes  his  guidance  fiom  20  years  ago  he  proceeds 
on  the  av'^umption  that  America  has  not  learned  any'hmtr. 
Amer.c.i  has  l.'arned,  and  I  say  with  convn  ticn  that  no  Sma- 
tor — R'pubiican.  Democrat,  ir  Ind^'pcndent — under  condi- 
tions sim.lar  to  iho.sr  which  existed  20  years  aco,  would  vote 
for  war.  We  are  tryin'^t  hero  to  find  the  correct  an.swer  to  a 
preat  probh-m.  We  cannot  find  it  by  .'-mearinc;  Britain  and 
Prani  e  on  the  one  .vide  and  .smearinp  Germany  and  Hitler  on 
the  other.  Ir  is  through  calm  proce.^ses.  through  sano  thu:k- 
Ing,  yes,  through  prayer  and  contemplation  that  we  w.ll 
find  the  an.vwt  r.  It  will  not  be  by  impa.ssioned  app»'als  to 
pnjudice.  No.  Let  us  guard  our  tongues,  for  we  are  the 
guardsmen  at  the  sate.     ;  Applause.] 

KLXPING   OUT   OF   W.Ml 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  I  thank  th?  able  Senator,  but  I  wi.^^h  to 
say  that  I  will  not  cease  .speaking  about  Britain  and  France 
and  their  broken  and  violated  word  while  the  millions  of  our 
citizens  are  starving  to  death  and  they  ewe  us  billions  cf 
dollars.  Britain  produces  more  than  half  the  [!:old  of  the 
world,  and  their  dia.mond.s  and  platinum  mines  had  to  be 
.••hut  down  Ix'cause  their  products  glut  the  market.  Great 
Britain  and  France  are  leaning  money  to  cven.-body  on  earth 
for  th'>  sake  of  strengthening  their  empires.  Under  such  cir- 
cum.vtanc".>  I  will  not  be  silent  on  the  Senate  floor.  I  am 
Rom;,'  to  warn  the  American  people,  as  best  I  can,  of  the 
imp^'nding  dangor,  similar  to  that  which  I  saw  as  a  young 
man  on  the  flcor  of  the  House  in  the  Sixty-fifth  Congress. 
I  u.us  in  fear  then  that  the  Congre.ss  would  vote  for  war. 
thouuh  all  the  Members  of  the  Congre.ss  said  thoy  were  for 
p«^ace:  they  all  said  they  were  for  keeping  out  of  war;  yet 
wi'hin  6  months  of  the  time  they  said  they  were  all  for  keep- 
ing us  out  they  came  in  and  voted  for  war. 

The  Senator  give.s  mc  a  most  encouraging  .statement  that 
Amrrica  has  learned.  I  am  sure  America  has  learned,  and 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  and  Representatives  in  Congress  have 
learned. 

I  shall  bo  very  happy,  indted.  to  put  down  on  the  roll  call 
the  nan:e  of  the  able  Senator  from  Wi.con>>in  as  voting 
against  war. 

Mr,  WTLJ^Y      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield':' 

Mr.  LUNUEEN.  Yes.  ind.>ed;  I  will;  I  am  delighted  to 
yield.  I  have  cr<.at  respect  for  the  opinion  of  the  able  Sen- 
uti  r  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  WILEY.  I  iiave  just  one  further  sug^^estion  to  make. 
It  IS  common  knowledge  on  the  floor  of  the  Sena*'e,  and  as 
stated  m  the  newspaper  column.s.  that  this  body  will  vote  for 
reptal  of  the  emb.irgo.  A  great  many  Senators,  and  others 
over  the  radio,  let  us  say.  have  suggested  to  the  American 
people  that  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  it  will  be  the  first  step 
toward  war.  while,  in  the  other  side,  it  is  said  if  we  do  not 
rept^al  the  embargo  ir  will  be  the  first  step  toward  war.  S  ) 
we  have  in  our  country  two  factions,  educated  by  the  .so-called 
Kaders  of  .Americ*  to  think  that  war  m.ust  inevitably  come  if 
thi.r  side  lost  s  in  this  debate.  Is  that  eon-trurtive  tlunk- 
jiig.'  Is  that  givins^  leader.-hip  to  America?  Have  we  m 
America  bt^-'nne  so  dumb  that,  becau.'^e  we  take  one  step  either 
in  one  dir-'ction  or  the  other  it  must  mean  war?  Anyone  can 
!-ee  that  tht  le  are  a  thousand  steps  that  might  lead  to  war; 
but  the  chief  step  that  would  lead  to  war  is  to  create  a  con- 
dition of  mental  hysteria,  and.  as  we  are  proceeding  now.  we 
are  falsely  educating  a  large  percentage  of  the  pecple  to  th  rk 
that  if  the  enibargo  is  repealed  it  means  war  ;'.nd  falsely 
educatui:::  another  large  gr,  up  of  people  to  think  that  if  it  is 
not  repealtxl  it  mea::s  w-ar.  Lent;  ngo  it  w.is  said  that  "as  a 
nwn  think>'th  in  h.s  licart.  so  he  is";  .so.  a>  a  nauon  tlimk  th 
in  us  heart,  so  is  it.  and  if  we  k»>ep  on  poisoning  tiie  mirHi.>  of 
the  P'^ople  to  the  point  of  believing  that  any  step  we  may  take 
w.ll  result  in  war  we  shall  have  done  a  fine  job  to  bring  al>3ut 


war.  Let  us  clear  the  atmosphere.  Let  each  side  admit  its 
error. 

I  know  in  my  own  heart  there  will  be  no  war.  I  have  faith 
in  the  balanced  judgment  of  Anurlca.  I  know  of  no  Mrn  brr 
of  tlie  House  of  Representatives  cr  Senate,  I  kn>\v  uf  ik;  Cab- 
inet mem.bcr — and  I  have  talked  with  them — I  know  of  no 
labor  union,  of  no  business  interest.  I  know  of  no  father  or 
mother.  I  know  of  no  one  who  wants  war;  and  I  say  "where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way,"  provided  the  mental  processes 
of  p^'ople  are  kept  open  and  clean  and  .^tr.ilnht.  But  r.  t  them 
into  a  condition  such  as  Europe  h.a^  bt  e;i  m  tiirie  and  time 
again,  put  th<  m  in  such  a  state  that  .some tiling  irratioiial  may 
happen,  and  the  result  w:ll  be  an  irrati'Mial  act. 

I  have  heard  much  discussion  h- re  m  tlie  past  we<  k  or  10 
days  as  to  what  caused  the  last  war.  One  of  the  causes  of 
that  war  certainly  was  th."'  condition  of  mind  the  people  got 
into;  there  is  no  que- lion  that  that  acted  upon  the  Congre.ss, 
althounh,  undoubtedly  the  Congress  acted  in  good  faith.  But 
where  do  we  stand  now?     We  stand  guard  here  in  Congress. 

I  am  not  one  who  would  attempt  to  say — no;  I  have  not 
the  right  to  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne.sota 
what  he  should  or  should  not  say;  but  I  do  say  that  in  any 
lawjuit  there  are  certain  facts  that  arc  relevant  to  the  issue 
and  in  any  debate  there  are  certain  facts  that  are  relevant 
to  the  i.s.sut\  and  when  I  see  in  such  a  debate  as  thi.v.  Senators 
obscuring  the  issue  by  smearing  som.e  faction,  race,  group,  or 
people.  I  fear  they  are  lighting  the  fiie.^,  of  pa.ssion  .so  that 
irrationality  may  operate  and  one  cannot  think  straight. 

As  one  of  the  few  neutrals  m  this  debate,  permit  me  to 
observe  that  it  is  a  queer  thing  to  hear  both  sides  on  this  dis- 
cu.xsion  speaking  almost  exclusively  to  adherents  on  their 
own  side.  While  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  is  spoaking 
scarcely  anyone  on  the  oppcsite  side  is  present.  When  the 
opposition  talks  very  few  on  this  side  are  present.  So  we 
give  the  impression  that  we  are  talking  and  debating  to  con- 
vince each  other.  Is  it  possible  that  the  underlying  idea  is 
to  feed  buncombe  to  the  people  for  heme  consumption,  yes, 
and  get  them  .so  that  they  cannot  think  :,tra:ght?  1  Manifes- 
tations of  applau.se  in  the  galleries.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  rapped  with  his  gavel. 

Mr  CHANDLER  and  Mr.  CLARK  of  \Lssouri  addris.sed 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  I  shall  not  try  to 
direct  the  current  of  his  debat"  whi-n  hf  come.s  to  address 
the  Senate.  Let  him  then  stand  on  the  fiojr  cf  the  Senate, 
sp.'aking  in  his  own  right  and  in  his  own  time.  I  shall  not 
try  to  impugn  his  motives  or  to  reflect  upon  anythin;-T  that 
he  may  say.  But  I  shall  hold  him  to  his  statement  that  he 
is  going  to  vote  aca;n>t  war  and.  if  lie  votes  fur  plunging 
Americ-a  into  war,  he  will  have  to  deal  with  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota,  i Manifestations  of  applau.--e  in  the 
galleries.  1 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M;'=.^ouri.     Mr.  President 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  Presid;  nt.  I  h.iv^  been  vep,'  deliuhted 
to  yi"ld   to   Senators.     The   juniur  Se'nator  from   K(ntueky 


mi  nient    au'o   and   I    vield    first 


from  M;nneso'a 
to  make  a  brief 


de-ired   to   interrupt    me   a 
to  h:m. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  If  the  junior  S- nat.  i 
will  y.eld  for  jast  a  moment,  I  .-hould  like 
observation. 

It  IS  net  my  purpose  to  speak  on  tlr.s 
I  have  been  here  less  than  a  w-k:  and  I  have  become  con- 
vincod  that  tliere  are  Senators  on  b-^th  sides  who  tiircuch- 
out  the  years  have  caretully  studied  this  mat'er  and  who 
know  mu  h  more  about  it   and  can  make  a  much  greater 


joint    re■.■^olutlon. 


contrihurim  to  the   thnu'-^ht   of  the  Senate 


an 


th- 


)ple 


of   the  country  than  I  am  able  to  make,  but   tii..>  observa- 
tiem  I  dj  want  to  make; 

Th's  morning  there  was  circulated  in  the  Senate  a  ques- 
tionnaire asking  hew  many  sens  each  Senator  had  who  would 
be  eligible  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  war  should  come  and 
asking  what  the  situation  would  be  with  regard  to  a  Senator. 
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Mr.  Pie^idcnt,  I  have  two  sons,  one  5  and  one  10  years  of 
age;  but  I  also  have  the  honor  of  holding  a  captain's  commis- 
sion in  the  Reserve  Corps  of  the  Army  of  the  Unitf^d  States. 
Sinco  I  have  been  here  I  have  not  heard  a  single  Senator 
suggest,  in  any  way,  that  he  would  vote  to  put  this  country 
into  war.  The  arguments  I  have  heard  have  convinced  me 
that  the  present  law  is  favorable  to  Germany.  '\^'e  have  lived 
for  years  on  fri'-ndly  terms  with  the  posse.ssions  of  Great 
Britain  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  No  country  has  been 
able  to  live  upon  friendly  terms  with  Mr.  Hitler.  I  want  to 
say  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  however,  that  he  may 
stand  me  by  the  side  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
Wiley  I;  that  I  will  never  vote,  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate, 
to  send  the  boys  of  America  to  flcrht  anybody's  European  war. 
[Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  galleries.  1 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  am  delighted  to  know  that.  I  take  the 
Senator's  hand  on  that.  That  seals  it.  and  I  will  hold  the 
able  S  nator  to  hLs  statement;  now  I  have  at  least  two  votes 
agam.-t  sending  our  boys  into  a  second  world  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order. 
Time  and  time  again  during  this  debate  the  Chair  has  warned 
the  occupants  of  the  galleries  against  demonstrations.  Those 
demonstrations  have  been  impartial.  They  have  been  on  one 
side  and  on  the  other.  I  insist,  however,  that  our  guest.s  in 
the  galleries  maintain  the  order  they  are  expected  to  main- 
tain, and  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  After  all.  we  are 
not  engaged  in  a  political  mass  meeting. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  is  well  taken.  The  Chair  will  state  to  our 
guests  in  the  galleries  that  the  rules  of  the  Senate  forbid 
any  demonstrations  of  approval  or  disapproval  of  anything 
which  takes  place  upon  the  floor  cf  the  Senate.  Our  guests 
will,  therefore,  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate  by  making  no 
demonstrations  of  any  kind. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  know  that  my 
remarks  this  afternoon  may  have  occasioned  some  exchange 
cf  opinions  here,  and  that  we  have  two  pledges  by  able  Sen- 
ators that  they  are  going  to  vote  against  war.  I  am  going  to 
take  note  of  those  pledges,  and  hope  others  may  join  the 
Senators  who  gave  them. 

EESOUBCES   or  WEALTH   OF  THE  FEENCH    EMPIRE 

It  had  been  my  purpose  to  read  m.ost  of  the  material  I  have 
here,  but  the  very  able  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Connally] 
desires  to  address  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  consume 
the  entire  afternoon.  For  that  reason  I  ask  permission  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  part  of  my  remarks, 
selected  ece-nomic  statistics  for  France  and  its  colonial  em- 
pire, in  which  are  shown  the  production  of  wheat,  rye,  barley, 
iron  ore,  aluminum,  petroleum,  and  so  forth,  of  Algeria, 
Cameroons,  French  Equatorial  Africa,  French  West  Africa. 
Dahomey,  French  Guinea,  French  Sudan,  the  Ivory  Coast, 
Mauritania,  Niger,  Senegal  and  Dakar,  Madagascar  and  de- 
pendencies, Morocco,  Reunion,  Somali  coast,  Togo,  Tunisia, 
French  Guiana  and  Inini,  Guadeloupe  and  dependencies, 
Martinique.  St.  Pierre  and  Miquelon,  and  other  possessions 
of  the  French  Empire,  with  all  their  great  resources. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  ■ 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Selected  Economic  Statistics  poh  France  and  Its  Colonial  Empiri 

introditctort  notes 

1  Sources  of  the  following  Information  and  the  abbreviations  used 
to  Indicate  them  are  as  foUows: 

FTancp.  Bureau  de  la  statistique  g^n^rale.  Annualre  Statistlque. 
1937.     HA   1213   A4:   A.  S. 

League  of  Nations.    StatlsUcal  Yearbook.  1938.    HC  57  -A19 :  L  cf  N. 

International  Institute  of  Agriculture.  International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Statistics.     1937  38.     HD  1429    A34:   I.  Y.  B.  | 

Statesman's  Yearbook,  L.38.    JA  51  .87:  S   Y.  B. 

2  Area  and  population  figures  are  all  taken  from  the  Annualre 
Statistlque.   1937  edition. 

3.  Production  flgiires  are  for  1937,  unless  otherwise  Indicated;  in 
many  Instances  they  are  estimates. 

4  Quoted  passages  are  from  the  Statesma.n's  Yearbook,  1938. 

5  Conversion  values  for  units  up^d: 

One  square  kilometer     100  hectares     03861  square  mUes. 
One  hectare   (ha.)      2  471   acres. 
One  hc-ctoliter   (liquid)      26.418  gallons. 
One  kilogram   (kg) -2.2046  pounds. 


Foreign 


One  metric  ton     0S3421  long  tons  (1.1023  short  tons) . 
One  quintal   (100  kg.)      220.463  poimds. 

United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce 
Commerce  Yearbook,   1937,  pages  408  409 

International  Inslltvite  of  Agriculture     International  Yearbook  of 
Agricultural  Ptatlstlos.  1937-38.  page  VI. 

I.    iTR-^NCE  I 

Area 55.098.556  hectares   (550,985.6  sq.  km) 

Population    (1936) 41,907,058 

Prcduction; 

Wliiat quintals..     69.  002,  000 

Rvc do 7,  405.000 

Biirlcv do 9,962,000 

Bu-kwhcat    (1936) do 3.400.000 

Or;T;> do 45,  576.  000 

Mu:.:!' do o.  476  000 

Potaro^= do 147.  222,  0'  0 

Sii^ir  beet  and  beet  for  alcohol do 

Table  grap  5 do 

Prars  and  apples  for  cider cio 

S-Ak  culture,  total  value francs   _ 

Wines  hectolitcis.. 

Cld.T    1 1936) do.. 

FlshcFK"-    value  (1936) francs.. 

Livtsiock    product*!,   dressed   carcasses    (slaughtcr- 
liciusep  and  farms)    1936: 

Cattle quintals 

C,ilvc>s do 


76.  548.  000 

1,649,000 

24.  6.'8  000 

5,  f07,  003 

51.370, 000 

-28.679  000 

891,772,000 


6.  289.  000 
2.845,000 


Irm  ore  (metal  content) metric  tons. 

BauXite do 

Aluminum do 

PetrolLum    (crude) do 

Salt do 


Pigs          do 6,919.000 

11,600.000 

688.  200 

34,500 

71.000 

44.319,000 

2.  337.  000 

Sources:   A    S  ,  pp.  3    81,  82,  and  95;  I.  Y.  B  .  pp.  67-72;   L.  of  N. 
pp.  132,  134,  137,  141,  150.  151. 

j  n.    POSSESSIONS    IN    AFRI^.^ 

Area                 . square  kilometers. _  11.392.807 

Population 39,596,000 

Source:   A    S.,  p    259.                                            .                 "'  I  1 
Algeria • 

Area       .   .           square  kilometers..  2,204  854 

Pcpvilatlon "J.  235,  000 

Production: 

Wheat quintals.-  9,  038,  000 

Barley do 6,981,000 

Oats do 1,  388,  000 

Maize     do 36.000 

Potatoes do 1.  312  000 

Tobacco.. do 176,000 

Wine hectoliters..  15,424.  000 

Alcohol   (1986) do 655.000 

Olive  oil    (1937-38) quintals..  177,000 

Wool   (1936)    (exports) metric   tons..  21.000 

Citrus  fruitt   (1936-37) quintals..  928,000 

Fies  (dried,  fresh)    (1936-37) ...do 868,000 

Livestock  sijiughter,  1936: 

Cattle  and  calves animals..  173.000 

.Sheep  and  goats do 1,052,000 

Pigs do 74,  000 

Coal metric  tons..  14  000 

Iron   ore    (metal    content) do 1,265.000 

Lead  ore  (metal  content) do 4,800 

Pyrites -do 39,000 

Natural    phosphates do 631,000 

Superphosphates  of  Ume   (1936) do 51,000 

Sources    A   S  .  p   259:  L  of  N  ,  pp   77,  86-©6,  102,  107.  116,  122,  134. 
141,  146,  160,  162,  168;  I.  Y.  B.,  p.  223. 
Cameroons  (mandated  territory)  : 

Area        -    -     Bquare    kilometers..  422.000 

Population ».  341,  000 

Production: 

Maize    (1936) quintals..  342  000 

Cocoa  (1936-37)   (exports) do 265.000 

Ground  nuts   (1936) do 372.000 

Palm  oil   (exports) do..   .  100,000 

Tobacco    (1936) kilograms..  100,000 

Millet     (1936) quintals..  2,900,000 

Palm  kernels  (native  woods)    (1936) — do 443,000 

Sources:   A.  S.,  p.  259;   L.  of  N.,  pp.  92,  99,  115.  117.  156,  227,  333. 
French   Equatorial   Africa    (Chad,   Gabun,   Middle   Congo,  Ubangl- 

Sharl)  :  «   „,—  ^,^ 

^^ea 1 square  kilometers..  2,487,  (KK) 

Population 3,423,000 

Production: 

Maize     (1935) quintals..  380,000 

Coffee    (1937  38) do 18.000 

Cottonseed    (1935) do 142,000 

Ground   nuts    (1935) do 170,000 

Palm   oil    11936)     (exports) do 54,000 

Cotton   (1903) do Jl'^ 

Tobacco    (1935) kilosraais..  l.OOO.OW 

Gold    (exports) .. do •"* 


Wi 


I        ly. 
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T^'.i-  rf^~':rrr-i  rf  fYmch  Equatorial  Africa  are  qtilto  vmdpvpln^^d 
Tl.' r-^  iir-'  ;ii)'  ■;•  li>^"<)<)  squ.i.'e  nulcs  of  tropical  forest  extciuiui,,' 
to  'he  Ci.t"^!'.:.  ''  .1  ■  ci  li'a.nink:  many  .^pocu-s  cif  tr^e?  cf  ;nclu>tr:.il 
v.iki'  V,  .'.  :  rubr>«r  >  llie  m  );;t  important  Palm  c.l  is  pruducetl 
t  .  -.  rr.r'  /-tr.:,t  C'<  fTer.  cacao  un'1  corton  arc  also  cviltivatcd  Iti 
t.*:f  C'.'i.id  'C>  '.  :  v  lir.'''  numbers  t)f  cattle  sheep.  a.>s»"s.  camel.s. 
li.T-fi,.  ai.d  li^tr.i  lifs  .i:>'  rai.sed.  but  tliiT'-  a:''  no  facUti' s  I  r  ■  x- 
f>;rt  1\ot;  ;.-.  ^:i  in-.p^r'-ani  artitl-j  of  e\,x'rt  C\);  [>  r  j.:U'-.  .t;.,l 
i'-Rd  ar'>  f')i:nd 

S.  i:rres     A    S     p    259,    L    of   N     pp    92.   98,    110.    115,   117.   119.    130; 
I    Y    B  .  p    3v!.?    6    Y    B  .  pp.  9oO  9j1 
h'Tiiuh   V.'i-~'.   Africa. 

Af  .1  scjuare   ki^-rVii  tcrs_ .       4,701    57"i 

r   pu:..-:    n    14   7CJ,  Oi^O 

rr..du.  t..  :. 

C"f  Id    ■xp'^rV'!        _    kil'.entrr.'^    ..  3  99J 

Miller    and    x-'j^hiim    (aver:;ge   ai.nuil    priAliic- 

!:-  ni  fr.cinc    Ujn^..        2   OlX)   CiO-i 

n.ci-    i  .ivcr.'i^-e    iinrual    producticni 

nriftrlc  tons..  400  000 

Ma;7e    lA'.era^p  annnal   producti.  ii.  i 
J  metric  tens..  450  COO 

M.ir.;.<:    .  ,r.cr.i..'i'   iinnual   pr<id'.i''t !•  i' . 

mitrl-  tnr.s   .        1,000  000 
Cir    iind   nu'.H    i  avcraije  annual   prtductiont 

metric  '^,n^..  IhO  (X;0 

P:i)r:.  V.irr..  1^  and  palm  c,:l   (avrra.je  :a,nu,il 

{!''■<  u<'.    :.  ,  :-.i-'r;':     ton.^..  IJO   (M.'O 

C'lTiii    laver.ikT  annual   production) 

ino'.rlc  toii«..  45  0(^0 

Hi  MTCf     A    S     pp    J'/>    2f;e,  ind  104 

Ar'-»  ........_ ffpurf  k.li.me'rr^    .  1)2  'xid 

P'lpuUMon 1    '551   f>'HJ 

Pt'  dirtmn 

Mi.i't    .md    •"irpbum    mvmi'-   Hnrniil    [in.rluc- 

'  1   !•  rill  If .(    '^  111   .  :jo  oijO 

&rl.ii/r    la.  i'u»'i-   an;iual   pr' <1'J' tli  ii  i 

m.'rle  '01.^    .  2(M)  000 

Maniiic    lav'-raRP  annual   produi  Mm;  i 

r'.<'f ric  tons    .  300  000 

Palm    kerneU    an.d    pa'.m    cl!     (avir.  g-    annual 

ir'xIijcM    V.'                                 .      i!;<''n'-     ron>    .  t»0  noo 

Tuhii.  CO    lU.ISi     kilograms    .  40  000 

T\\p  na'iv»-s  are  of  pure  Nrtjro  stock  ...  xhfV  are  indiii*- 
tri  \i  iijrl'  nl'ur',st.-  m  the  ci  as-  i-v^i.^n,  and  prow  maize  mannxr, 
ani!  v.im.s  •  •  •  Thi-  f^.r.  st.s  cunt.iin  oil  p.ilms.  which  h.avp  n,-en 
pn  f.r.ihlv  irr.i7cd  These  furnish  th  •  chiff  cxp>  r-s  kcri'..-'^^  ,i!'d 
i>ll  Cottor'.  ciiltivHTioii  has  recently  been  succes.~fui;y  introduced  m 
The  central  provin's  s.  ccrr-jo  cultivation  h;;^  gr. ..n  ^.,cd  rcsul'.s  m 
thi-  s   u'.h  prov.nces 

S^'urres  A  S  pp  2b-J  and  3)4  I  Y  B  .  p  33;i.  S  Y  B  .  pp  964  duo 
PYrnrh  duinra: 

Are.i  .      .--quare  kiUmi  tcr.s . .  231    000 

P-p':l.!'-cn 2  Oil    i  00 

Prcduc'i'  n  ■ 

Ci'.'d    119361. -.klli.crams-.  3  045 

Rice    !d\er,it;'   .i!:nua;   production) 

metric  tons._  180  000 

M.ini,.c    lavcTije    annual    production) 

m'-tric  tons.  _  100  000 

Ma.?o     (average    annu.U     production) 

metric  t(ViS.  .  50  OCX) 

Th"  prncipal  products  are  palm  oil  an.d  nuts.  rubb-T  nniU't, 
rar-hnuts  rur  puni  Iwnan.'.s  p'neappU'S.  and  ccfTce  •  •  • 
Tlvre  Is  an  exp.'r;inenf;U  cardan  at  Camavenne  n.-ar  Conakry  ithe 
cap;t.>l).  where  !»-,?  ciltnre  rl  bananas  pmerpp'.is.  rubber  tiee.- 
and  other  plants  is  Nint:  tried 

^-    :rce.>     A    S.  JP    -^9".ind  304.  S    Y    B.  p    0u3 
Preni  h  Sud  m 

A!"' •*  "^qu.-ire    kilcmetcrs    .        1    .^3i   '^.'S 

P^-ipula'T  n   __       3,56.1000 

Product;,-!! : 

M;;iet   and   sorghum    (average   annual   produc- 

t.oni.    ..    .m<-tr:c    t^^ns..  45i">.  000 

RiCf     average  annvial  production) 

metric  tons..  100  (^00 

hl.i.ic'  (average  annual  pn.xli;ctlon  ) 

metric  tons..  70,000 

Gronndnnts    i  avcrape   ajinual   protitiction) 

m-^rrio  tons..  lOO  0'^" 

T  ha  ceo    (loiG) kilopr-m-LS..        150^000 

Mar^  ;oo     .  l.i  >6) quintas..        1.  045.  OOO 

The    nati-,-s    lUlt.'.i'c    ^-rcundnuts,    millet,    maute.    rice,    coiton. 
t-esame,    other  pri,:...'-  .  :.■  lub^xr.  gum  arabi.-    and  kariti 

&  ur.-es     A    S     j:p    21 J  and  304.   I.  Y    B  .  pp.  220  and  333,   S    Y    B 
p    f6-> 

Ivory  Coa5t 

Area  ..    square    kilometers   .  477   1 '5 

Populatl.-n 3   g^^,  ,^^ 

Production: 

M.'.K  t    and   .--or-j'tim    ( averng:?   ann'ial   produc- 
tion)  metric    U.1US-.  450  000 
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Ivo-y  Cn:\.st  -  Contir"  d 

Product. on      C\nt.ni.i'd 

Hie    (avo:;..:-    aniu.il    pr<  d'.irtl    r. ) 

in^'rir   fn.^..  7C,  COO 

Malzo    (;iverai,'e    annual    prcxluctl,  :ii 

in-Tic  twn.s..  100,  000 

Manioc    (uvirage    annual    prociuc'i    i\\ 

rn  -trie  t.  n.s.  .  3.j0,  000 

Cocoa    laTera.c,-    annua!    production) 

nie'ric  tons..  4-1  noo 

Tobacco  il'.)35) kil   £;rum.s._  40  000 

Pa!:u  kerntl.-, quintals.-  1(j7,  ooO 

Palm   Oil..    do 41.000 

The  na'lvis  c:ilt'.v.ite  i'ri^'i'irinu*-.  mni'''^  riv^e,  mil>t.  bananas. 
plneapplch  arwl  rr.ar.v  o-her  rro;--  Thi  v  liave  al-o  \:vvv.  tnuttht  'o 
^rr-w  cocoa,  the  expert  of  whKh  moreu.-cd  troni  an  averatte  oi  4 
tons  m  U104  8  'o  43.505  ton.s  in  UU.)  1  lie  '.  uit  i\  ;itiou  v.\  .ot:».n 
IS  being  flfveloped.  coconuts  and  rnbber  ar"  ^  -Hi.',  red.  Tlie  ma- 
ho-.in,v  fv-r  s*.h  inland  ar.-  worked  O  IJ  is  found,  «  •  •  Man- 
gant-so  dep'  -it.s  have  aHo  been  hxatcd 

Sources  A  8  pp  259  and  304  I  Y  B,  pp  216  and  333,  S  Y  B. 
p    96-1 

Maurit;iniii        |     ,|i 

Area    L 'qnare  kilometers..   R35  000 

Pcpulat'on 383   000 

Prcduc'i  -n 

MiU-.t  and  sorghum  (avrraiji.  annual  prod)iction) 

mctr.c    tons..      40  000 

Mali-e   laverat-r  ;irin)ial  productl   n)      .  do      ..      10  Ofm 

T(  bifvo    (19!0)  k;lov;ramji   .     OS.  COO 

f'fiief    pr'-duc*  .    (iri    cn>t>     pum     nnd    salt      In    1930    There    wero 

65  230  fiirnel..    220  4HC  cattle    f,l  427  (iam-    arul    1  fi46  848  ^herp 

H<  i;rc»«».    A    8    pp    25tt  and  304,  I    Y    B  ,  p    333,  3    Y    D  ,  p   900 

Nli^e- 

Area...      hquare  kilorncirrn   .    1    293,810 

Popiilntu  n .    1,  747,  OtXJ 

Pro'tlucfii  n 

Mi!l«t  and  for^hum  lavrraf^e  annual  production) 

nu  trie  iuiu»..       000,000 
M«nioc    (averape    annual    productl, ri) 

metric  tons..       150,  OCO 
Ore  un.dnuts    (aven-pc    imnual    prtxluctuTD 

metric  tons..  20,000 

Tobacco    (1936)..    kilograms..        650,000 

The  country  Is  com.po.^od  of  a  7>'i\>^  tn  the  north,  which  Is  largely 
de'^olate  country,  a  central  -trip  which  1,  v.o,  dtd,  and  the  southern 
7c.nc    richly  wciKJed  and  alx^undii;^  m  cattle 

Sources:  A   S  ,  pp   259  and  3u4,  I    Y    B  .  p    333.  S    Y    B  ,  p    966. 
Senei:al  and  Dakar: 

Ari';i        square   kilometers..        201    375 

Population 1.  791.  000 

Product  i(.in: 

MdU-e    (Sen*^cal.    1936).  ...      qM!n'a!=    ,        164,000 

Dakar  and  Senegal   laverai^-e  animal  production)  : 

Millet    and    sor^liuni .  int  trio -i.-ns..        400,000 

Rice do 50,000 

Manioc  do    ___         120,000 

Groundnut^s _.     do 550  000 

The  natives  cultivate  proundnuts  (production.  1935,  580.000 
tons  I,  millet,  maize,  and  some  rice,  o-her  products  are  castor  bean.s, 
t-ome  coconut.-,  t'um  from  Maunt.cua.  and  rubber  from  the  Casa- 
manre  River  CTrotmdnuts  fcrni  tiio  bulk  of  the  exports  A  -alt 
Indu-trv  1-  b-uis  developed.  N.itive  Industrie.-,  cr-inpri.se  weavm-T. 
pottiTv  brickmakliiR.  and  jewelry,  a  small  ciuantity  of  gold  and 
titanium  bearink^  s^uid   is  produced 

Sources     A   S  .  pp.  259  and  304.   I    Y    B,.  p    219.   S    Y,  B  ,  p.  962. 
Madaea-car  and  dependencies; 

Are;i        .....  squr.r'-    kiL  lUL'ters. .        942   2'>0 

Population   (not  including  drpcndcncies  1 3   79a  ooO 

Production: 

Livfstcx-k  slaueliter: 
Cattle . 

Pigs 

Maize    (  1936) 

Ru-e  ila36)    


-a.'iinials..  535,000 

^  -      ilo.    .__  112,  OoO 

.quinUii;;..  1,  050,  OOO 

-.  -    clo 6,  ROO.  000 


Potatoes  (1936) 

Coffee    (1936)      

Cane  sugar   il9JSi 

Tobacco    (1936) 

Alcohol     I  1936) 

Copra    (19361       .    qvnntals..        200.  OoO 

GrciundnuLs     tl936i fi(i  64  Ooi) 

Ci.'ld     (e.,tim;!tedi .  k;l«  ^Mams.''  419 

S  u,c-  s    A    S     p    259,  L    .-f  N     pp    77,  107    and  156;  I    Y,  B  ,  p    234. 
Morocco- 


d  '-.. 

do... 

ri:T._. 

clo... 

.  .he-"ohters. 


360, 000 

280, 000 

110. 000 

64.000 

1 1 . 000 


Populatirn 

Pr  ■<'trti'  n: 

Wh'-at 

B.irl.-y 

0..ts 

Mai.-e 

V.u.e 


'■qn.tr°  kilometers. 


398   627 
6.  296.  OUO 


.-   q-.'lntals   .  6  687  000 

do 8   261    000 

do 395.000 

-    -      do 1.615.  OCO 
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425 


I 


13.  500 
550,000 

357.000 

1,  624  000 

26.000 

30.  700 

107.  O'X 

34,000 

196 

14,000 

44 

1,479  000 

30,000 

92,  106,  122, 


2   511 
209, 000 

850,  COO 


Morocc*      Continued 

Product  ion-  C<  'n  •  inued. 

Wool    (  U(^j     metric  tons.. 

Olucb  lor  cil    (1936) quintals.. 

Livestock  slaughter   (  18  townb;  : 

Cattle   and   culv.-s animals.. 

Sheip   and   goats do 

P:-s     do... 

6ea  fisheries metric  tons.. 

Coal do 

M;  nganrse  ore  (metal  ccntint> do 

Molybdenum  ore  (metal  content) do 

Lead   ore    (metal   content). do 

Antimony  ore  (metal  content) do 

Natural    phosphates do 

Siipirphosphates  cf  lime do  — 

Sourres     A    S  .  p    259:    L    of  N  .  pp.  77    82.  86.  88.  91 
l.-'4    138.  139.  146,  154,  162,  and  163:   I    Y    B  .  p    237 

Reunluii : 

ArcA square  kilometers. 

Population 

Production : 

Cane    sug^r    (1937  38). qtiln'als. 

Th,"  chief  productl  tis  are  FUgar  (62.000  acre),  rum.  manioc 
(12  000  acres),  tapioca.  vanilla.  ej*»<n(es  Tlic  fuie&lB  occupy  a)x;ut 
1 50  000  a( res 

Sources     A    3  ,  p    259,  L   of  N  ,  p    101 .  8    Y    B  .  p    957 

Boniull  c'.ujit: 

Area     iquare  kiUim«»trr». . 

Population __-. — 

pK^duc'ion' 

H,.lt   (1030) m«trlc  toht.. 

The  country  ha*  »M-nrr"ly  any  lndti-«f rl'-.  bu'  wl'h  ih'-  cnn«t  f)  h- 
pt)«-«  nnd  Inland  trade  there  is  c.n  irtf table  Time  Tlie  rnltural 
wealth  of  the  country  In  Imperfectly  kno\»n  Sail  ha«  bt-i-n  rr  liji-d 
hitue  1912  •  •  •  other  mii.eraU  hujjpon' d  to  t%h%\.  an-:  a>p>-uni, 
n.K  a,  atnefhyf,  hjlphur,  ui.d  p-irol      •      •      • 

S  mces     A    H     p    2.09:   L   of  N.,  p    130.  8    Y    B     p    9.59 
Togo  in.andatcd  tern  tors  )  : 

Area square  Jtilomcttrs. 

Population 

Produ  -tion 

Cocoa  (1036  37) quin.t.-^il--. 

Cl  pra     (exp>rts)      do  — 

Grou:  d    nu's    iKMG) d-j... 

P;.lin  oil    (exporf^) do 

Cotton    (1935  36)         do 

Corlee    (1935  36)     (exjiirts) do 

M.ii7,e   I  1935  36) do... 

Tiu-rc  l^-  no  mining  by  Europeans,  bir  the  natives  in  the  Sokode 
and  Kl   uto  di-trict.s  smelt  iron,  m  which  tins  colony  Is  very  rich. 

Sources  A.  S  .  p  259;  L  cf  N  ,  pp  93.  114,  115,  and  117-,  I.  Y.  B  ,  pp. 
357  and  275:  S    Y    B  .  p    967. 

Tunisia   (protectorate): 

.•\ri.i  iquare   kilometers..  155.830 

■       Population 2,608  000 

I       Pn  ciuetic  n  : 

Wh'  at quintals 


21  700 
4fi,0()(J 

22  000 


56  500 

739.000 

25.000 
30.000 
60  000 
17. 000 

15.000 
16:?  744 
500, 000 


4.800  000 


.hec'.o!it(.rS-_ 


632,000 


Barley  .. do 2.000  0(^0 

Oats do 285.000 

Maize do 60.  OoO 

Wine.  hectoliters..        1.454   )  00 

Alcohol do...  19.000 

C)l:\e    oil    (1937  30) quintals..  50(    '"  0 

Tohac<  o    (19<6i  ...       kilo^rrams..  717,000 

Livestock  slauehter    il933i: 

C.ittle..    . animals.. 

Sheep   and   goats do 

Iron  ore   (metal  ccnUi.t) metric  tons.. 

\/p:\(\  ore  (nie'al  ccnten' ) do 

Natural    piv  i.-^phatcs do 

Supe-ph  ..^i  h:ites   of   lime do 

Source.s:  A  S.,  p.  259.  L.  cf  N  .  pp  77,  86.  88,  91,  92,  106,  107,  116. 
141.  146.  1C2.  and  163.  1.  Y.  B  .  p    333 

HI.    roSSESSIONS    IN     AMERICA 

Area square  kilometers. 

Population 

Sonne:   A    S     p    259  | 

French  Gu'ar.a  and  Inini: 

Aria   square  kilometers..   91.000 

Population 37,000 

Product-on:    Gold    (1936) kilograms..     1.417 

The  countn-  has  immense  forests  rich  In  many  kinr"s  of  timber. 
Theie  is  little  a^rictilture  m  the  colony:  cnly  about  7,900  acres  are 
undrr  cultivation.  The  crops  consist  cf  rice  maize,  manioc.  coc<_a, 
bananas,  and  sugarcane  The  most  important  industry  Is  gold 
miniug  (placer).  The  exports  consist  of  cocoa,  bananas,  various 
wo -(is  trold  flsh,  fish  glue,  rum.  rosewcxxl  essence,  balata,  and  hides. 
(Guiana.)  ^   ,^ 

Tlu-  principal  products  are  rosewood  and  cabinet  wood.  Ocld  is 
also  found.      (Territory  of  Inmi  ) 

Sources:  A.  S  .  p   259;  L.  of  N  .  p.  15C;  S.  Y.  B.,  pp.  970,  971. 


91. 000 
782,  000 
480, 000 

12,900 
1,771,000 

44,000 


04, 126 
592,000 


Guadeloupe  and  dependencies: 

Area     square  kilometers..       1.7S0 

Population _ 304,  000 

Production: 

Coffee   (1936-37  exports) quintals..       4,000 

Cane  sugar   (1934-35) do 460,000 

Chief  products  are  sugar,  bananas,  coffee,  cocoa,  and  rum.  For 
local  consumption  there  are  grown  sweetpotatoes,  manioc,  tobacco, 
Indian  corn,  and  vegetables. 

Sources:  A.  S..  p  239;  L.  of  N.,  p.  98  and  101:  S.  Y.  B  ,  p.  969-70. 

Martinique: 

Area square  kilometers..       1,106 

Population ^ --  247,000 

Production:  ' 

Cane  suanr  (1637^8) quintals..  515.000 

Cocoa   (1935-3B)    (exports) do 1,000 

Sugar  and  rum  are  tlhe  chief  productions,  then  come  cocoa,  pint- 
apple,  banana-s,  and  cofTec. 

S-urces:  A   S  .  p    259i:  L.  of  N.,  p.  99  and  101;  8.  Y.  B  .  p,  971. 
St.  Pierre  and  MiqueilcXn: 

Area .., square  kilometers..       240 

Population. ^ 4,000 

Prcductit-n: 
The  islands,  belnt;  mostly  brrren  mrk.  are  un^iultod  for  agricul- 
ture    The  chief  Industry  In  cod  ft«hlng. 
Souicefl     A    a.  p.  25$,   8    T    B  ,  p    072 

I IV,    POIaAtJiMlOtiH  IN   AfllA 

Ar«»ft.    J... »>quare  kUomctem..         943.377 

Populnflon     (1936)  . . -1 26,763,000 

fyiurce-  A    8  ,  p    3M  |         , 

Cl»elk-H)ld 

Aii-a     ,.1 Bquiirc  klJomtrtir* 

Pi/puhiti<- n  .      _   J,      

Production,   No  pruduclJon  Oguru*  found. 

Siurce:  A.  8 ,  p.  VA  '         j 

French  India: 

Area      , square  kllomet«-ra.. 

Populat:on - --- 

Piodiaiion : 

Ri  c    (1936-37) quintals-- 

Cottou,  giuned  il936  37) do 

The  principal  crops  are  paddy,  rice  manioc  proundnutP  On 
December  31,  1936,  there  were  59,717  cattle  24  300  sheep,  and  33.505 
gr  ats.  There  arc  at  Pondlchery  3  cotton  mills,  and  at  Chandernagor 
1  Jute  mill;  the  cotton  mills  have,  in  all.  1  960  I'x-.'ms  and  84.744 
spindl'^.s.  employing  7.600  persons  There  are  al.so  at  work  a  few  oil 
presses  for  groundmuts  and  1  Ice  factory  Two  bone  mills  have 
als.)  recently  been  established  in  Pondich''rv. 

Sources:  A.  S  .  p  259;  I   Y  B  ,  pp,  279  and  355;  S.  Y.  B,,  pp.  925-926. 

Indochina     (Auna;p:i,     Cambodia,     Cochinchina,     Laos, 
Tonking)  :  l 

Area _  J-   square  kilometers..  740.400 

Population 23,030,000 

Production: 

Rlre  ( a veitap-e  annual  production)  ..quintals.. 
Rubber    (average  annual  production) 

metric  tons.. 
Tea   (1936)    (average  annual  production) 

quintals.. 
Alcohol  (average  annual  production) 

hectoliters.. 
Cotton,   ginned    (1936)     (average    annual    pro- 
duction)   quintals.. 

CcfTee  (1907  38)    (average  annual  prod.uctiou) 

quintals. - 
Tobacco  (1936)   (average  annual  production) 

kilograms.. 
Raw  silk  (estimated  annual  production) 

metric  tons.. 

Sugarcane     ( 1936-37) quintal.^.. 

Maize    (1C3G) do 

Ci,al metric  tons. . 

Zinc  ore  (metal  content) do 

Tin  ore  (metal  content) do 

Tungsten  ere   (metal  content)    (exports) 

metric  tons.. 


1.623 
1,000 


613 
290. 000 

237,000 
1.000 


63,000,000 

50  000 

119.000 

391,000 

13. OCO 

18.000 

14,293.  000 

200 
9.226.000 
4.  596,  000 
2, 265. OOC 
5  000 
1,600,000 


Phosphates  of  lime  (metal  content 


metric  tens. 
kiloc^rams.. 


43C, COO 

498. 000 
183 


Geld  ore  < metal  content) 

Sources:  A.  S    pp   259.  297,  and  266:  L.  of  N.,  pp.  103,  107,  119,  and 


footnote,  124:  I    Y   B  ,  pp.  275,  295,  329,  and  331. 

Annairi   (protectorate): 

Area - square  kilometers.. 

Population 

Production: 

Rice  (average  annual  production)  ..quintals.. 
Rubber  (including  production  in  Laos) 

metric  ton,s-- 

Sugarcane    ( 1936-37) quintals.. 

Coffee   (1936) do 

Tobacco  (1936) kUogranis— 


147, 600 
B.  656.  000 

9,  000,  000 

300 

6,500  000 

13,000 

8,300,000 


\ 


\ 


V 


j 


'f 


* 
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OCTOBKU   M 


■nunrp  kilomptcrs. 


IHl.OOO 
3,U46  000 

8,  000.  000 

U.  UOO 

5.  700.  000 

3r<.ooo 


Ai.(    >",     I  yt'  '  '  I  '■  rit'r  .        t'    \,'.j,-tr<l 

f-.,i.    .   ■  .     .  (    .    (,'  Hi',<(| 

()•      .r.i    1   •!'«    I  i  (/'.»} »     (  iiii«h*ll''il    ti'i'fi  * 

(llllt,'Mlo     .  (I'l    f»W) 

■Jr.,  !.((•  kll'HT    .fl.-  U     '>"l<    (Hf<) 

M  ..'.•  I",      .  i'l  'M  .«.,.,  ','.  I.'  lU  1  i      <)(») 

U\i  :•  •!.■  fi.  i'  ;ii.|)')T»nnf  f»f'i'1i|''  (<'li«f  i«f  "-''mi  ii.ji/r 
li'  f|  ,•  I  •  r  '  <-t<  1 ,  -  II,'  ,.r  >•'  I  I.  i'  II  'ili»<  :  I  .  I  I,  h. II I. Mil  i.iliiu  '■»!, 
riii/.«r  tK-'.i  eii.irw'.i  l/.ui.u  .■ .  i»«.(  r-iii  i,t  t.n.i,<r  uIimuIi'Ih.  uI'mi 
jBi.illrlc  '  .ir'l.ij!.<  IHi-      '  '  H'  1       ■!  I..!     Cicd.,        I     j/iiM.-         l'..iW 

(•..k  1.  iif.il  ,  >'l  'I!.<  fi  ufi-  ,ib'  li'  )i/<)(K)<J  d'  111  '.r  I  ill.if  lit  AuL.tin 
iii.r.  .  ,'  • ;.  r'  ir.i.rf  S  ■  f  mjIii'-  ;:i.  i  .,;  <  ,ii  .  c  'I  '..m-  Ls  n  >j;nl(l  lull:'*  iif 
14.  '  ,■  M..  I  :.  '!.!  iT'/viMi"  ni  (jin:ik!:;:«m.  v  .rki-d  Ir,  n  I'l.tich 
I  .:.■,       c..(.[..  r    /.IK    rujil    iii.il  iiwii  i-ri-  art-  .il  ')toii!id  :n   ..iiiiiu^ 

•  L'^'riiin  In  liutlli,  (.t'liW.il  .i:.cl  •  u'j.rin  Ai.i..ii;i  '.hvrv  ...■  -.i.' 
wui  k* 

Snurcf.s  A  S  p  :j-.f*  an:l  207.  I  Y  B  .  pp  2'jj  J2j,  329  :i.U .  33D, 
»nd  :?59    s    V    n     i)    !'J'J 

CambiXlla   ( protectoratf )  : 

An  a        -_ - 

I>  ipulation 

}':  (iiu'tion: 

Hic«'   (ftvcraKo  annua'  prixlucticnK -quintals. 

Ruhbcr metric  tor.s. 

Tobacco    (1936) -    kiloi^rums. 

GrounU  nuu  (1936)    (unsht;:Ld  l:vi^-^l 

liUiMtals. 

T'Af  chief  prochict  of  Cambi  dM  ;.<  r:ro  \vh;.  h  is  exported  by  way 
of  ('liol<..!i  Where  'he  rice  is  iniil.d.  rti.vi  S^i.con  wh<-re  it  is  shipprd 
AniotiR'-t  thi'  ether  priidiicl.->  are  lobarcn.  k.ipuk.  cotton,  pt-pier. 
niai/".  palm  .su^.ir  rubber,  ai.d  ••;;s  f'l  pptr  i>  tspecuilly  groNMi  in 
the  Provli.ce.s  ut  Kiiin[xit  n:ui  Tuk.'o  •  •  •  M.n/e  growing  is  cx- 
tendinij  *  •  *  Cittle  bre.Ht:ni,'  ;>  a  ili-i:  :■  hmi;  native  indus- 
try •  •  •  oti.rr  nativi'  inrtu>'r;t>s  .i.-c  Woavmg  at  stlk  and 
cotton,  pottery,  and  mukin;;  of  ru.-h  mat.s  •  •  •  Valuable  for- 
ests CDver  un  area  of  about  20.000.000  acres  Phosphate  Is  the 
principal  nuneral.  but  not  worked  very  extensively.  There  are  also 
prt".-ioijs  «tnnt-i  and  je*   wdrkm-i^ 

Siurces    A    S  .  pp    259  and  297.  I    Y    B     pp    ■>.M  .md  330    S    Y    B 
p    930 

Ci-^-hir.rhina: 

.AriM sciiiarc  kilometers..  G4.  700 

I'.>;mlatlon .-       4   C:6   000 

Pioductlon 

R.r.'   I  aserakje  .ti^i'.ual  production*  ,      qvimtals..      27   onO  nOO 

RiibU  r  n'.etnc    t(.>ns._  fii  7  0 

SuK-arcaae    ri93G37) ..quintals..       2,  !!m)  ^h'O 

Coffee _. do 18  i  uO 

Tvbarro   ilOlf'*         klloRrams_        3,  i:.2u  OjO 

Ci;     !:.::'..•■>      1JJ61    (unshelltd 

nut- I quintals..  17.  000 

Tc.-k    I  1336) kilot^rums..  224.  WO 

M\i;berrv    .103fii    . cjuintals    _  6  0<X) 

Tb-'  chii'f  rui'urf  .s  I'.ce  •  •  •  oth-r  cropis  ar»'  ma!7e.  bean.s. 
pwet'tpcitati^'s  earth  nu's  i-.''*p:'.  rubber  -uja:  a::.'  t  b.nco,  ccilce. 
CiVOMj'.H.  tx'tflnuts  pepp<  r  rr-ir.-:es  banana*  etr  Th'- f.irm  a::l:nals 
In  1933  rompri^M  U  42ti  lu;r-v  .s.  454. d68  buaaloes.  G28  520  pi.rs,  ,".772 
t'!i''fp  and  tr.it- 

Kiver  and  civ.i.st  fl<hin8  i.s  actively  carried  on.  th.^  fi.sbery  prutlac's 
arr  v.ilucd  a!   (v!  3.'>0, 001.1  francs  \farly 

S -uvce.s  A  J^  pp  2o9  and  297,  I  Y  B  .  pp  295  325  329  3*9  a;.d 
359     S    Y    n     p    928 

I  aos 

.Area            ..    square   k'.Kiniotcrs.  .  231  400 

Piipul.ition ._,.. 1   012  000 

I\o<.lu  -ti^n 

R:ce  I  average  ann.ual  prcd'u-tinn  >  . .   ciuii-.tals_  .  3.  OuO  000 
iHu^biT  U'.cliirifd  M-ith  Ai.uara  i 

SUk-.ircane    il9;(6  37i do 2  000 

T  b.uc.,  ,l')3tii kllo-rrams..  272  000 

Muiberry    il936i.    qiuntals..  2.  OtiO 

The  S.M1  IS  fcr'ile,  prrdurini;  r'.ce  i  oi;'put  \n  1936  about  218  000 
tens ) .  cintcu;  uidico  tcbacco  b<MT/o!n  iard.inioiv  st;rk.l.\c  and  fruits. 
End  bearli-.i;  teak  forest.-.,  from  whi.h  xUr  I  -.'s  arc  now  fl^wtcd  down 
the  Mckon-^  to  Saic'n.  cattle  rearmc;  is  a!-)  ^f  -o::.f  importance 
Gold  ;;n  Km;!  and  prei^ious  stones  are  touiul  a::d  LOnccssiuns  have 
bte;.  craU'eil  to  sexeral  French  niir.ms:  companies 

S  urrrs  A  S  pp  259  ti.:id  2'.'7.  I  ~Y  B.  pp  295  331.  and  339- 
S    Y    B     p    92 1 

Ten king: 

Area .square   kilometers..  115  Ti^l 

P  pul.'i'ion      8.  7(Xi  000 

PrixiuctLui 

Rue  ( ,i\era,:e  annual  production) qu'nta'.s..  16  ooo  ooo 

Tea   1  1-1361       -        -    kilo^ran.^. .  1.740    M'O 

SucarciUie    i  1936- 37) quintals..  924  OOO 

CofTee                     (\o 9Ci"h:> 

Toluuc(M  Ui,?*'!  I           kilcit;rams..  1.40;   lKX) 

Groun.dnuLi   |1936)    (unshelled 

nutsl qumtaU..  13  000 


fithir  pr'^du'"*  *r>'  mat.''-  nrr"'»,rf)' t  'u^irni.r  tcffrf  Un  <  nrlmn 
fruii  ifrrsi  .ii,d  I  i)ii'''i  A  liify  (jia'.'Ov  of  ri*  •ilk  im  \ir"iU"  i-i\ 
MMfiU'il)  V  »ii  iMt  ,  .t  V^lil'  h  !•  il«wd  In  n.il.l  V  *i  ..\  i  n^'  and  til''  f  I  iiiii  I'  ill  I 
t  %l,(iHi'i\     T)  ff  .in-  r.i  .1  iiiii  .i<i(i<  <,i4.*ii)i      I  ..liiuii"   and  1  III  noiii  », 

wild    id  •<,    I  .1  li    !•  .(id    '         I    I/'  dn 

H*.ii">     A  1     IP    -: '■'  .1    d  .'tt7    I    V    H     IP    '"''•    ■••'■'^    ■' "•'    '''■'    i".d 

'Oil    H    Y    M  pii    IMI 

K*-ii.-'  (  :>  Ml  W',iii    1 1(  .1  I  d  ii-rrii'  ir\  I 

All  . tijUrfitf  ktJoin*ur»..  Hij 

J'    !  U  at  .'  II  .^,...................... 200    0(;i 

Pn    lufij.  I.      '  •      •      •      li,.    (Up.  ric  an-  -ii.iw  ^:l(  k.i    s*:ne.  i.ii;le 
brovMi  -utjui     /Miiiiidi.'i'w    .ii.d   ii:  i-i  I .";'.!  r-> 
tvjurceh    A    $    p    2:VJ.  S    Y    U     p    j  J2 

Syria  and  I,»'banon   (rnaudutid   uri.t    ii'*'-i 

Ai' .1    .              . .-(pi.tri'    kill  meters..  20o  (MKi 

I'    !'U:a'i..ii- 3,  217,  ooii 

Pi    d'lct  i(,'i) : 

Wheat... quintals..  4   6«8  4'>(i 

Barley do....  2  664  A'-C 

SofKhum  and  millet do 94*0,  uoci 

Ix'iuils do 282.  95{! 

Potatots .quintals   .  1,  195.  6uC' 

Grapes.. do 1,  799,  030 

Melons do l.SfiS  28C 

Citrus  fruit do 549,820 

Maize do 271.  70f' 

Olives _ do 918.  lOf. 

Wme hectoliters..  80.000 

Cottonseed quintals..  121  oor, 

Ootton do 57  (>■!( 

Wool., metric   tons..  G,  do.. 

Rice    (1937-38) quintals..  37.000 

Sugarcane    (1936-37) do 44.  OOC 

Kaisins do lOs!  OoC 

Tobacco kilograms..  3.  446.  OOC 

SDurces:  A  S  .  pp  259  and  292;  L.  of  N  .  pp.  106,  110.  119   and  122 
I    Y    B     p!^    279    295,  312,  and  331. 


V     POSS£:SSIONS  IN  OCEANIA 

square  kilometers.. 


34, G51 
147.  00{' 


3.99(1 
44,  00(1 

2?  1.00(1 

15.  00(1 
3.000 

147   OOO 
Pearl; 


Are.^...J....... 

Population- 

S^.U'ce     A    S.    p    25J 

French  establishments  in  Oceania: 

Area sq  uaro*1Fllon.e  ters.  . 

Population 

Pruduction 

Copra  (1936)    (exports) c|uintals_. 

Sugarcane    iIt».!G37y .    do I 

Tobacco    il9;i5i  .    .      kiljgrams-. 

Phosphates  of  lime   (Ooe.\niai    (1936) 

metric  tons.. 
The  mo«:t  important  rf  the  inlands  Is  TahlM  •  •  • 
and  m  ther-cf-pearl  are  important  products,  'Hie  isLuid  is  m,:un- 
tamous  and  picturesque,  with  a  fertile  coastland  bearing  coconut. 
banana,  and  orautze  trees,  sugarcane,  vaiulla.  and  other  trc^jiKai 
fruits,  besides  vegetables  grown  m  temperate  climates     •      •      • 

Sources    A   S  ,  pp   259  and  266    L   of  N  ,  p    114,  I   Y   B    pp   295  and 
333.   S    Y.  B  ,  p    975 

New  C'aled(jnia  and  depi  n.deiu  les: 

.\T''.i  .        bcjuare  kilometers.. 

Population 

Production: 

Coffee  (1936-37)    (exports) quintals.. 

Copra    (1936)     (exports) do.._I 

Maize    ( 1B3&  37  )   _    cj. , 

Potatoes    ( 1936) .....do.i.l 

Nickel   I  metal  content)    (1936)  ..metric  tons" 

Chrome    i  metal  content)    (1936l do 

Of  the  total  :irea  rne-third  is  not  cultivable:  about  1.600  square 
mdles  are  pa^-'.;r"  :..:  r!  ..b.iit  the  same  area  Is  cultivated  cr  culti- 
vable: and  ahi  lit  50O  .r;  :  ire  miles  contain  forest  which  is  bemp 
worked  •  •  •  T!v  d.:.  f  ..^ncultural  products  are  coffee,  copra! 
cotton,  manioc  i  ra.  .ava  i ,  n.aize,  tobacco.  ban;inas,  pineapples 
The  minfral  resources  are  very  great,  chrome,  cobalt.' nlcki!  iri  u 
and  nianganese  abound:  antimony,  mercur^^  cinnabar,  silver  vlci 
lead,  and  copper  have  all  been  obtained  The  nickel  deposits  are  oi 
special  val'.ie.  bemi^  without  arsenic. 

S;'tirces     A    S     [jp    259  and  266.   L.  of  N  .  pp    98  and  114    I    Y    B 
pp    277  and  285.  S    Y    B     p   973 
New  Hebrides  (condominium  with  Great  Bri'ain): 

^^a square  kilometers 

Population 

Production 

Coffee  il9;i6  37i    experts) quintals 

Cocoa    (1935-36)     (exp.  rts) do 

Copra    (1936)     (exports) do 

Mnl/e  coffee  cotton,  cccoa.  vanilla,  and  coconuts  are  rrown  and 
are  the  chief  articles  of  export.  In  some  places  sulfur  is  abundant 
abund:\nt 

A    S  .  p    259,  L   of  N  .  pp    98,  99,  .tnd  114.  S    Y    B  ,  p.  974 
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4 
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OOC 
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OOC 

106. 

OOC 
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llitairtt ulatinn  o/  area  an4  P"iniiaium  flffurri 
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Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  say.  however,  that  even  In  that  list  Sen- 
Biors  will  not  find  certain  possessions  which  I  had  aeked 
to  have  included,  and  which  I  hope  to  prcbcnt  at  some  other 

time. 

At  thi.s  point  in  my  remark.s.  in  order  that  I  may  not  take 
too  much  time,  I  will  include  the  statement  of  George  Ban- 
croU  n  latmg  to  Andrew  Jackson  and  the  French  spoihation 
ckum.v  m  which  he  goes  into  the  foreign  situation. 

I  also  wish  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  statement  from  the 
Denver  Po.st  ot  February  19,  1938,  in  which  the  able  Senator 
from  Wa.shingron  iMr.  Schwellenbach  I  suggests  that  the 
foreign  dobts  be  paid  in  certain  comniodities  which  this 
country  docs  not  have. 

I  prtfume  there  will  be  no  objection  to  putting  that  matter 
in  tlu  Kfcord. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so 

ordtred.  , 

Tlie  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows:  ' 

STATS.MF.NT    OF    C^EGRC.F    BANCHOFT    RELATING    TO    ANDREW    JACKSON     AND 
THF.     FKENCH     SPOLIATION     CLAIMS 

(E\-ract  from  Fourth  of  July  oration  at  Springfield.  Mass)  before 
t:.e  deiiuKT.uy  ol  Sprm-held  and  neighboring  town:-.  July  4. 
18.i6,  pp  26  27  (Spnugfield,  Masr.,  1836  AC901  W3) 
D(  mocracy  has  wash-d  out  the  fpot  that  European  in.sclencc  had 
cast  on  our  fla,?;  she  has  caught  the  dyinp  echoes  of  the  wrongs 
of  our  mariners  In  vears  lont;  pone  by;  .she  has  knocked  at  the 
pal  ice  gates  of  the  oldest  principalities  ot  Europe  and  demanded 
rtoit --  fur  Anurican  seamen;  she  has  gene  Into  the  heart  of  the 
ni..!.;ime  state  of  IDcnmark  and  claimed  and  obtained  reparation; 
.-■h'  has  crossed  the  m.oui.tains  of  Spam,  when  their  fastness  rung 
with  the  tumult  oi  domestic  feuds,  and,  raising  her  voice  louder 
than  the  jaring  discords  of  civil  factions,  has  hushed  the  scene 
of  turbulcuce  into  ccnce.-.slGn  and  rcdies.s.  slie  has  sjut  her  me^- 
sencers  into  ilie  beautiful  bay  of  NapU-,  i.i.d  her  flm-ts,  waited  by 
the'  bland  zephyrs  that  raise  but  a  npple  for  a  surge  to  break 
upon  the  flowery  beach,  have  waked  the  younger  branch  of  the 
BourboiLs  from  their  oblivion,  and  cr.mmanded  lequital  to  be 
made  for  e\trv  ancient  wr.  n^'  Slie  has  bru-hcd  away  the  dust 
Ircm  her  sluniberlne  claims  against  France,  and  bearing  the  Amer- 
ican pennant  into  the  halls  of  the  TuiUerles.  bhe  calmly  claimed 
the  rtparatlon  of  injury  from  an  ancient  ally  and  a  friend;  and 
when  the  nparaticn,  though  acknowledged  to  be  due,  was  yet 
withheld  she  left  the  union  flag  ail  spangled  with  stars  in  proud 
drfii'nce  on  the  walls  of  the  palace,  where  It  hung  in  terror  till  the 
world  turned  its  fliigei  of  scorn  on  the  kingdom  that  delayed  the 
fuUilln.ent  of  an  obligation  which  It  did  not  dare  to  question  And 
has  democracy  offeied  an  apology  for  the  expression  oi  truth  and 
ti-.e  performance  of  duty? 

The  iTiriemnlty  Is  to  be  paid:  and  there  have  been  no  apcl- 
oeie.'-.  unless  It  be  apologies  from  men  whose  shortsighted  pcllcy 
wculd  protect  their  gams  by  the  sacrifice  of  honor  Thus  it  was  that 
the  governments  of  Europe  have  been  compelled  to  restore  more 
thaii  eight  millions  of  money  of  which  cur  merchants  had  been 
defrauded  Nor  is  this  the  noblest  part  of  the  result.  It  Is  a 
glorious  testimony  to  the  advancement  of  humanity.  The  redress 
of  wrongs  was  entrusted  to  reason,  and  on  the  theater  of  Euro- 
pe.m  ambition  and  violence,  the  furies  and  licentiousness  of  war 
were  maue  to  vield  to  the  language  of  remoiL'^trance  and  the 
progress  of  Inte'lligcnce.  Well  was  It  said  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gre.ss  that  the  President.  In  his  policy,  'would  carry  the  people 
alr.nL'  with  him"  Well  did  a  sen  of  Ma.ssachu.setts  give  a  pledge 
for  us  r'nd  sav.  "I  engage  for  New  England."  New  England  speuks 
for  herKelf  and  Joins  In  the  applause  of  the  world:  she  has  recon- 
ciled herself  to  democracy;  Its  triumphs  are  her  own." 
Note — Jackson  was  President  from  1829  to  1837. 


[From  the  Denver  Post  of  February  19.  1938] 

6FNATOR   ASKS   ETTIOPE  TO   PAY  trNrTTD  STATES  in   PRODUCE SCHWELLEN- 
BACH  THINKS   DEBT  QTTESTION  CAN  BE  SrTTLED  THAT  WAT 

Washington,  February  19.— Senator  Schwellenbach  (Democrat) 
of  Washington  suggested  Saturday  that  the  countries  which  owe  the 
United  States  pay  the  debts  In  produce. 

Making  it  plain  that  he  opposed  any  scaling  down  of  the  debts, 
Schwellenbach  said  he  thouglit  some  method  might  be  worked  out 


by  which  n  (U>)rt'rt  tfuuld  uhlp  Jn  comnrxJltlM  Ihlo  rmmtry  nro<!»  but 

do*""  ii'it  hn»/r 

»N-ii.iior  N«miiin  (|hdep#firt»<fn»  at  Uptnwki*  mUI,  h«»w»v»r,  th^t  b# 
•."uKJ  iipp<«#  *iiy  il'tjt  wiii'-UM'iit  by  iiidiiwM  rTt«lt><><l* 

llr  onid  ulM>  ttin(  h'-  would  it"i  Ui'k  with  fkvnr  un  »tty  ntirtnpt  to 
link  debt  nrlllrmertit  Ui  trml*'  iiKrormcMt* 

Htimc  rotiKrco'K'linl  W-nUt-rn  miid  thrrr  had  brrn  informiil  dl^tti*- 
moll  ut  pro|M»ai»la  U|iiit  drbUrf  tiwtiiJMn  lowrr  tliiir  iitrifT*  U)  spur  tv»oir 
iiiitxiriB  ut  Ihlit  c<ii4i4try  B  kutplun  infric-ullurnl  product*  chttruitiK  utt 
from  ibfir  w«r  d«;|jn»  tin-  diOiinucc  m  whitt  th«y  miKht  luivr  col- 
Ifclfd  In  l«ir)fTii 

Bf-nuUjr  BoKAH  (Hepublunn)  of  Idaho  Mtld  ho  wiut  liRRtrul  »ny 
cumpromlit«  tknntor  La  KoLLrrre  (Progrciuiive)  ut  WlMJOtisin  up- 
|X)sed  any  ptopm.aj  to  .scale  down  disbln.  but  Senator  Catfz*  (Re- 
publican) of  K«n»ai.  ttiiid  be  would  like  to  see  the  whole  mstter 
bt'ttled  finally. 

Congressional  difccusslcn  of  the  debts  was  Inspired  by  reports  that 
Hungiu-y  bad  proposed  a  scaled  down  settlement.  The  little  coun- 
try's debt  IS  only  f2, OOO  000. 

The  proposal  was  discussed  by  President  Roosevelt  and  con- 
gressional leaders  Tliursday.  The  latter  were  represented  a*>  feeling 
that  acceptance  of  the  proposal  would  set  an  unwelcome  precedent. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  also  a.sk  imanimous  consent  to  Insert  in 
the  Record  some  statements  made  in  the  Senate  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mi-.  Reynolds  1  concerning  the 
collection  of  foreign  debts  owed  the  United  States,  appearing 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  19,  1939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

collection  of  foreign  debts  owed  the  united  states 
Mr  Reynolds.  Mr  President.  I  should  like  at  this  time  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  collea,gues  and  of  the  Nation  to  a  bad  memory,  to 
one  of  our  semiannual  black-letter  days,  which  has  Just  passed  and 
the  great  powers  now  playing  In  the  International  p>oker  game 
'•pas-sed  ■  with  it,  save  only  the  little  coimtry  of  Finland.  I  am 
referring  to  June  15.  the  date  on  which  our  defaulting  European 
d(  btors  dodged  again,  and  only  an  ever  dwindling  few  were  p>olite 
enough  to  notify  us  that  they  were  not  going  to  pay.  The  Jap- 
anese are  not  the  only  ones  who  say.  "So  sorry,  excuse  please!  ' 

I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  here  in  the  Senate,  always  talking  about 
new  taxes,  new  relief  bills,  new  sjiending,  talk  about  collecting  a  few 
billion  dollars  in  behalf  of  the  American  taxpayer.  I  believe  the 
Americans  who  pay  taxes  want  us  to  collect  these  debts.  After  all. 
If  these  debts  were  paid,  our  staggering  national  debt  could  be 
retired, 

Tliere   has  recently  been   agitation  to  lift   the   present   limit   of 

»45. 000.000.000.    If  our  war  debts  were  collected,  we  would  not  have 

to  worry  about  that  limit.     The  collections  could  retire  thirteen 

billions  "in  outstjmding  Federal  bonds.     Nearly  half  of  those  bonds 

were  floated  In  the  dark  days  of  the  World  War.  to  raise  in  America 

the  money  from:  Americans  to  finance  Europe's  family  quarrel,  to 

6a%e  the  world  for  the  franc,  the  pound,  and  the  lira. 

I        Mr.  President.  I  can  say  that   the  American  citizen  everywhere 

I    wants  us  to  collect.     Just  the  other  day,  riding  to  the  Capitol  in 

i    a  taxi,  the  driver,  a  war  veteran,  incidentally,  was  talking   about 

I    the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  England.     He  thought  the  visit 

was  a   nice  gesture,  good  for  friendship,   but  he  went   on   to  say, 

"I  think  England  ought  to  pay  Its  war  debt,  or  at  least   pay  the 

ir.terest  on  it.    I  thirik  all  those  nations  that  owe  us  money  ought 

to  pay  it.     I  have  to  pay  my  bills;   why  shouldn't  they?     I  think 

that  If  the  King:  had  announced  over  here  that  England  Intended 

to  pay  her  war  c^ebt,  the  good  done  by  his  visit  would  have  been  a 

thousand  times  bigger.     They  borrowed  the  money;   they  owe  the 

money.    We  ought  to  be  paid." 

That  was  a  taxi  driver's  Interest  In  war  debts  He  spoke  as  a 
plain  American  Citizen,  earning  his  living  by  rolling  a  cab  around 
the  streets  of  Washington.  But  he  Is  a  taxpayer,  and  he  has  every 
right  to  demand  that  the  American  Government  collect  something 
foi  the  taxpayers  as  well  a.s  from  them. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  would  Join  me  In  the  Senate  in 
cutting  otir  taxes  If  we  could.  God  knows  we  do  not  like  to  be 
raising  them.  If  we  collected  those  war  debts  we  could  cut  our 
taxes.  We  could  take  some  of  the  load  off  business.  We  could  take 
some  of  the  burden  off  the  farmer,  the  worklngman,  the  little  store- 
keeper, who  pays  taxes. 

I  understand  there  Is  considerable  talk  now  about  lowering  the 
exemption  on  Income  taxes  so  as  to  make  more  people  pay  taxes. 
In  other  words,  we  will  have  no  mercy  on  our  own  people,  just  dip 
right  down  into  their  pockets  as  deeply  as  we  can  get  and  take 
all  we  can  find.  And  we  will  be  dipping  down  for  a  lot  of  It, 
because  we  are  so  generous  with  $13,000,000,000  these  great  big 
nations  owe  us,  which  they  will  not  pay.  All  that  Europ>e  wants 
to  send  us  Is  refugees.  So  we  get  ready  to  soak  our  own  folks  to 
save  somebody  else.  Big-hearted  Uncle  Sam!  They  want  to  pay 
us  m  Immigrartts,  who  would  take  the  Jobs  of  Americans;  they 
want  to  make  an  initial  "payment"  to  us  of  20,000  refugees. 

I  am  not  surprised  that  many  taxpayers  are  disgusted.  I  am, 
too.  Any  such  treatment  as  this  looks  like  asking  America  to 
finance  the  world  as  well  as  feed  its  refugees.  They  will  not  pay, 
but  they  wish  to  send  their  refugees  here  for  us  to  feed.  Why 
cannot  England.  France,  Russia,  Germany,  Italy,  Poland,  and  the 
other  nations  pfiy  us  at  least  something  on  account?     They  have 
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plfnty  of  money  with  which  to  buy  b;'*tlpshlps.  to  build  airplanes, 
to  n;aniifafT\irp  caniU'ii.  mid  to  stack  up  r;flts 

Mr  Pr«»*iclpnt.  what  would  you  think  of  a  friend  of  yours  who 
w.is  -jj  McK  he  wxs  almost  dead  and  who  borrowed  a  liundrttl 
dcUars  of  you  and  then,  when  i:  was  time  to  pay  it  back,  <-aid, 
"hill  fcmith  lias  bt-en  <-avins;  n^-^ty  things  abrAit  me.  so  I'm  cnip.i^ 
ou!  to  buy  a  rlf.e  and  I  cant  pay  you.  you'll  Ju.'^t  have  to  wait"? 
Th.it  Is  ti;or»"  or  l»»s.'»  exactly  what  h:is  been  done  to  all  of  us  by 
th>  se  rii-iuls  who  were  dyliiw;  until  we  cave  them  a  traiisfvi  im  cf 
men  and  money  New  that  they  are  feelir.i:  chipper  and  cocky 
aga.n  vtruttinw  th*  ir  arn.ies  up  and  down  E'.ropf,  the  dix-trr  can 
go  to  a  ciimatf  evni  waruier  than  we  are  >'xperuni-iiiij  m  Wa-hmg- 
lon  at  the  (>rf>ieir  tinip  r,ut.-,:de  of  this  air-ci..ndii:unfd  Chamber. 

Mr    Li-NT.fFN    Mr    FTesident 

The  Pur.siDi.vG  Crrurn.  (Mr  Lee  In  the  chair>  Docs  ti.c  Sena- 
tor Troni  Ni  r»h  Ci'r'lma  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota'.' 

Mr    RrYNi'ins    I  Meld 

Mr  I.T-NorFN  Miiv  I  .•^ay  to  my  friend,  the  able  Senator  from 
Ncrth  Carul.na  that  we  must  remember  that  we  expended  this 
mnncy  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy ^  Should  we  not 
fi:rr:vp   them   then'' 

Mr  RrYNoiDs  I  will  -si-.y  'o  »he  Sfnatnr  m  answer  to  that  cjues- 
tU  n  that  Wf  were  led  into  the  war  under  the  guise  that  we  were 
Roirii:   to  r-ave  democracy,   and  .st<.:p  anarchy,  and  step   war  (or  all 

tiH'.c 

Mr  I  i-NnfTN  Tlie  d;sMn!^uished  Senator  will  no  doubt  bear  me 
out  in  the  statement  that  we  wer/  successful  m  that  ri'>p€ct  wire 
we  n.^f 

M:  RriN->in.s  \Vc  were  not  at  all  .successful  In  that,  and.  If  the 
Sf-nat'T  will  pard m  mf.  I  will  sav  tb.af  a-  a  nTatter  of  fact,  slncp 
the-  la-st  World  W.u-  ended  Nnvemtjer  11  I'JIS  niorc  th.m  3  000.000 
pers(^ns  hav.'  b.»-;;  kiUrd  in  battle  in  Spam,  m  Ethiopia,  and  in 
Ch.na 

Mr  LrNnfTN  Then  we  did  not  succeed  m  saving  the  wor'd'' 
Ai.d  wo  did  not  put  an  ei^d  to  all  wars'  Can  thU  be  po.ssiblc'' 
VWre  we  not  the  invincible  crusaders  led  on  by  Wcx  drew  the  Great  • 

Mr  Rf;YNoir>s  Of  ciurse  not:  atid  a.s  for  savma;  Christianity,  the 
S<-i!at.T  cert.iinlv  knew*  that  m  in-  temples  of  worship  have  been 
ra/rd  to  the  pn  und  an:!  de.stroyd  and  mnre  Christian  people  have 
Ix.'ii  murden-d  than  at  any  nthcr  time  within  the  past  50  years 
prior  »o  'hv  breakme  cut  ■  f  the  W  'rid  W.ir  ::i  Aur;ust  cf   1914. 

Mr  I.fNiifEN  I  -hould  like  to  ask  the  Senator.  Is  there  not  more 
democracy  m  the  w.  rUl  n"w  than  thi  re  \va'<  m  1917.  or  is  It  possible 
th  it  th-ri'  IS  '.ess  dcmcHiacv  and  can  we  reallv  bt-licve  the  scoinuire's 
wh.i  tva.-ted  "He  kept  us  nut   of  war',   only  to  betray  us  into  war? 

Mr  REYNnins  That  di  pends  upi.'n  wiiat  is  considered  to  be  de- 
m  cracy  Since  the  re-. olution  in  Russia,  which.  accordioK  to  my 
rec  Urcnon  broke  cut  about  laiT  the  160  000.000  to  ISOOOOnoo 
jH-i  pie  tonstitutinij  the  populati^.n  of  Soviet  Ru.vsia  cla.m  that  their 
ci'Xit  try  IS  a  denux'racy 

Mr  LfNDEEN  Mav  I  inquire  of  the  Senator  whether  the  Senator 
considers  the  Br:ti.-h  Empire  and  the  French  Empire  to  be  democ- 
racies ' 

Mr  RfNoi  r>s  In  a  sen.se  I  consider  Great  Britain  to  be  an  Impe- 
rialistic democracy      I  consider  France  to  be  a  soc.alistic  democracy. 

The  S'na'or  will  recall  that  th,-  Prime  M'nister  ol  Franco  or  the 
War  Minister  I  b«  lie'.e  me  man  hold^  both  offices  -recently  wa^ 
dC'  lart'd  a  virtual  dictator  of  the  Republic  of  France 

Mr  LfNDFTN  If  the  S<  nator  will  permit.  I  siiculd  like  to  insert 
m  tnt'  Record  at  this  point  in  his  remarks  a  short  sta'cment  as  to 
The  >c-(-aIUd  democracie?  of  Britain  and  Praiice  a  statement  which 
I  ma<!e  on  th<"  tKnir  of  the  Seriate  sonie  weeks  bav  k  and  also  a  defl- 
nition  of  Britain  s  form  of  k:overrunent   by  Sir  Anthony   Etieti 

Mr  RrvNorns  I  sliould  be  \  ery  much  mdebt.  d  to  t!ie  Senator 
from  Mmn.e-ota  if  he  would  do  so  i  thank  the  Si-nator  very  much 
for  his  verv  excellent  cot.trihvr  ion 

The  Presiding  Ofek tr  Without  objection,  the  statement  referred 
to  by  t!'.e  Senator  from  Minnesota  may  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

The  statement   Is  as  follows : 

"PRED.^TORY  DEMOCRACIFS 

"It  st'ems  to  me  that  the  nations  wliii  !i  are  ref.Tred  to  as  de- 
mocracies are  em^pires^  world-wide,  far-tluntt  empires  France  is  an 
empire  Tliat  Empire  has  been  won  by  comiiiest  and  ajtitression 
Th>-  swords  of  ttie  French  imperialists  are  dnppmg  with  blcod. 
They  have  acqiured  their  territory  by  avsression  Tliat  empire 
ex'.tnds  m.to  A.-ia.  Africa,  ar.d  America  It  is  not  European  alone; 
It  js  world-wide  F^rance  is  an  empire  won  by  .aggression  and  war. 
and  everyone  knows  it  or  should  know  it 

"The  far-flun:;  Empire  of  Britain,  scattered  over  one-third  of 
this  mi..:;hty  earth  up^  n  which  the  sun  never  sets,  was  won  by  a;;- 
gression  and  war  It  was  won  by  blo-x'shed.  won  by  swords  dipped 
into  the  blood  of  nations  now  enslaved  by  that  Empire,  and  yet 
we  hear  Senators  and  Representatues  talk  about  deftUvimg  these 
demivracies'     If  that  be  demi>cracy.  God  save  the  world 

"We  have  a  demi-cracy  here.  l^>t  us  save  tliat  dem^x-racy  Let 
US  attend  to  our  own  affairs  and  preserve  and  protect  our  own 
peiple.  in'^lud.ni:  our   1'2  OOO  000  unemployed. 

If  we  enter  another  destructive  world  war.  democracy  mav  di>- 
ap'iHMr  from  the  earth  We  mav  scrap  otir  own  in.-titutions.  We 
nuiv  rum  the  work  that  our  f.ithers  and  founders  laid  down  m 
this  country  which  they  have  bequeathed  to  u.^.  which  it  is  cur 
s.»cred  dxitv  'o  upliold    and  whK-h  we  are  ^wi^rn  to  uph.old 

"I  am  Weary  of  hearing  alxiut  defending  democr.ieies  which  are 
nothitii:  bu'  bl.-x  dy  accressive  empires  wV.uh.  hold  hundreds  of 
millions  of  en.>!rtvtHl  petiple  under  their  imperial  rule  We  are 
still  nursing  ovir  wound-  from  the  liu-t  war  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  '     We  axe  sUll  trying  feebly  to  collect  billions  of  unpaid 


'  war  debts  which  the  debtors  solemnly  premised  to  pay,  but  never 
paid,  and  yet  they  liave  the  nerve  to  come  over  here  to  u.s  no^v 
and  .usk  us  u^'ain  to  defend  their  democracies — democracie.s, 
indeed ' 

"THE   STATE   OF  PRTTtSH    DEMOCRACT  IN    1928 

"  'We  have  not  got  democratic  pu\ernmeni  today.  We  never  hai 
It.  and  I  venture  to  sui^eest  u->  honorable  members  opposite  that 
we  shall  never  have  it  What  we  have  done  in  all  the  profre-s 
of  reform  and  evolution  of  politics  is  to  broaden  the  basis  cf 
oligarchy.'  "-  Anthony  Eden 

Mr  Reynold.s  Mr  President  I  take  this  opportt.nity  to  place 
bouquets  where  they  deserve  to  be  placed  I  wl:  h  to  say  that  I 
consider  my  friend  and  colleague  the  St-nator  from  Minnesota  |Mr. 
LfNDEE.N  I  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to  contribute  to  the  tew  worcis 
I  !uid  fj  say  upon  thi.^  subject,  to  be  one  of  Americas  greatest 
patric;)ts  and  I  wish  that  all  America  could  hear  me  say  thai., 
because  I  know  ol  no  man  in  tins  bodv  who  is  more  thorouirhl/ 
Interested  in  the  American  taxpayers  and  m  the  future  of  Ainerici 
than  IS  tlie  di.stmguisiied  Stnut()r  from  the  great  Commonweal' li 
of  Minnesota 

Mr  luNDFF.N  I  Wish  to  thank  the  P-nator  from  Nonh  Canhr.a 
for  that  statement,  for  I  have  vivid  rpcolh  ctions  of  a  time  when  I 
wa>  called  something  other  than  a  patriot. 

Mr  Kfynolds  I  recall  that  once  upon  a  time  when  the  Senator 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  he  had  the  courage 
of  his  convictions  and  voted  against  America's  entering  the  \^'pr  to 
save  the  world  for  democracy,  and  to  save  Christianity!  and  to  stoo 
all  war.  and  when  he  leturned  to  his  State  he  was  threatened  with 
lynching,  and  people  w^nnted  to  run  him  out  of  town:  but  later  they 
returned  him  to  the  Senate  as  Minnesota's  hero,  and  I  am  glad 
they  returned  him  becau-e  the  American  people  have  in  this  lody 
a   lOO-pertriu  patriotic  and  couraeeous  citizen. 

Mr  President,  even  tliout.'h  my  coUeaeues  are  aware  of  th-  evact 
amounts  owed  by  these  defaulters — and  I  apologlre  to  them  for 
takiii:,'  up  their  time  for  I  know  that  they  are  m-Te  tliorrai^hly 
familiar  with  this  subject  than  I  am-  I  want  the  American  people 
to  know  just  who  owes  and  how  much  Tlien  they  will  know  huw 
to  answer  the  w.tj-  makers  and  gossipmongers  of  Europe  when  they 
come  around  h^.nn  with  their  littlu  cup  begging  for  hf^lp.  As  cer- 
tain as  it  Is  -hat  v.e  are  here  today,  thev  will  be  coming  around 
With  their  little  cups  begtung  as-ain  for  our  money  and  our  me:i 

I  have  before  me  a  statement  which  some  months  ago  I  inserted 
in  the  CoNcRrs.sioN.ii  Rfcord  when  I  was  speaking  upon  this  same 
subject  up(m  the  floor  of  the  Senate  The  statement  shows  the 
total  Indebtediiess  of  foreign  governments  to  the  United  State.-  as 
of  January  .31,  1938  I  a:^k  that  the  statement  b.  in~  .rud  mthe 
Record  as  a  par'  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

The  Presiding  Officer.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordt  r(  d 

The  statement   Ls  as   follows: 

Statement   sh&inng   total   inci'-btrdnes<;  of   (ore\crn    gnrrrn^ncvt=;    to 
the  United  States,  Jan.  31,  193S 
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Mr     Reynolds    Mr.    President,    the    statement    was    secured    bv 

me  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury-  Washington.  D  C  It 
shows  the  indebtedness  of  foreign  government.s  to  the  United 
States  as  of  January  1938  I  may  add  that  since  the  statement 
was  n-.ade,  Finland  has  paid  on  account  of  the  above  amount 
$-2V2  93n  50,  and  Hungary  has  also  reduced  her  debt  as  shown  on 
the  table  by  the  sum  of  $9,8'28  16  That  is  a  small  amount  but  It 
is  .something  It  IS  better  than  nothing  The  indebtedness  cf 
Germany  is  not  shown  in  the  above  statement  provided  me  by 
the  Treasti.'^-  Department 

Mr    LfNDEEN    Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  RjcTNOLoai    I  yield. 
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Mr  Ln>ruEFN.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  Germany  should  bo 
held   resiKinsible  for  the  Cj'echo=lovakian   and   Austrian  debts. 

Mr  Hlynolds  I  am  quite  In  accord  with  the  Senator.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  has  suu'gested  that  Germany  took 
over  C//>choslovakian  territory  I  am  thoroughly  of  the  opinion 
that  Germany  should  be  called  upon  to  assi:me  obligations  that 
were  made  by  C'isechoslovakia.  aiad  1  do  not  see  how  anyone  could 
argue  oUierwlse.  i 

riNLANI> — HONFST.    INDtJSTRIOUS,    rROGRESblVE  ' 

Mr  LuNCEEN  If  I  may  make  a  brief  statement  here  I  should 
like  to  &ay  that  gre:i.t  creciit  is  due  to  the  Republic  of  Finhu:d. 
which  has  scrupulously  observed  Its  obligations  to  this  Govern- 
ment It  Is  true  that  of  the  original  debt  they  are  on'y  paying  on 
about  one-h:ilf.  but  that  Is  the  amount  Lxed  In  the  refunding 
agnement.  and  they  arc  paying  all  that  Is  required  under  that 
agreement,  and  they  arc  the  only  nation  thi't  are  so  doing  and  it 
Is  to  tlie  eternal  credit  and  glory  uf  that  country  and  tliat  people 
that  they  arc  doing  so. 

They  have  sho-wni  their  sterling  honesty  to  our  country.  I  will 
certainly  Join  with  the  Senator  in  his  statemctU  that  we  in 
America  could  u.':e  this  money  now  for  the  benefit  of  our  people 

I  should  also  like  to  suggest  that  along  our  coast  line  here, 
circling  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Nicaragua  Canal  region,  making 
an  impi-sfcible  barrier  where  we  cannot  even  get  our  ships  through 
Without  permi.sfcion  from  a  foreign  government  in  times  of  war,  are 
Islands  which  ought  to  be  under  the  American  flag.  They  ought 
t.o  belonq  to  Uncle  Sam.  Th^y  ought  to  be  American  territory. 
They  are  American  islands,  and  these  foreign  government*  should 
turr.  them  over  now  to  apply  on  the  debts  that  they  refus"  to  pay. 
T'le  British  Empire  has  nearly  one-third  of  the  world  under  its 
flag  and  boa.ste  that  it  is  the  greatest  empire  of  all  time.  Tins 
Einpire  has  600.000.OtX)  people  under  Its  flag:  this  Empire  ha^  five 
times  the  gold  production  of  the  United  States.  Canada  alone 
produces  as  much  gold  as  the  United  States;  South  Airica  four 
times  as  much  as  the  United  States.  They  a^me  over  here  and 
try  to  dazzle  us  with  their  diamonds  and  their  diadems;  their 
cniwn.s.  KUd  other  royal  Jewelry.  Their  royal  salary  is  $5,000,000 
a  year,  whereas  our  President  is  paid  $75,000  a  year, 

Tliey  paid  the  commander  in  chief  of  their  Army,  Marshal  Halg, 
a  bonus  of  $500,000  after  the  war,  which  I  take  it  was  American 
money  and  he  never  won  a  great  battle  in  his  life.  He  served 
under  a  French  general.  He  did  not  have  the  capacity  and  ability 
t«  be  commander  in  chief  in  the  World  War,  but  he  absorbed 
$600,000  of  our  money. 

Mr   Reynolds   We  paid  his  salary. 

Mr.  LuNDEEN.  When  the  war  was  over  we  paid  him  a  bonus  of 
$500  000  and  he  never  won  an  important  battle  in  his  life.  He 
served  under  a  French  general,  Foch  The  British  paid— I  pre- 
!-ume  With  our  money — $500,000  to  Admiral  Beatty,  who  lost  three 
men  and  three  tons  to  the  Germans'  one  In  the  Battle  of  Jutland, 
although  it  must  be  said  to  the  credit  of  the  British  Fleet  that 
they  succeeded  in  isolating  the  German  Fleet.  However,  the  losses 
were  3  to  1  He  rtx^eived  $500,000.  I  take  it,  of  Amcriciai  money 
that  we  loaned  the  British.  No  wonder  they  are  paying  these  huge 
amounts  and  can  be  so  liberal  wnth  our  money. 

Mr  Retnolds.  And  with  other  people's  property.  For  example, 
C'^echoslovakia   Is   always   appeasing   at    the    expense   of   somebody 

Mr  President,  lest  we  forget,  the  figures  referred  to  should  be 
stamped  on  the  memory  of  every  man  and  every  woman  in  each 
of  our  48  States,  thus  making  it  conclusive  that  our  great  Uncle 
Sam  will  never  again- -I  hope — act  ao  Santa  Claus  to  any  ungrate- 
ful country  or  countries. 

Tlunk  of  what  happens  to  one  of  us  when  we  do  not  pay  our 
bills  Think  of  what  happens  to  me  when  I  do  not  pay  my  bills. 
Ovir  creditors  are  very  polite  at  first.  They  send  us  a  gentle 
reminder.  Then  if  we  do  not  pay  they  begin  to  get  "tough  " 
We  receive  a  strong  letter,  their  attorney  telephones,  and  finally 
we  hear  a  rap  on  the  door,  and  there  stands  the  man  they  sent 
to  collect  the  debt.  That  Is  why.  Mr.  President,  I  have  taken 
the  floor  today  to  urge  upon  the  Senate  that  we  appoint  a  col- 
lector to  collect  the  money  which  various  countries  In  Europe  owe 
to  130  000  000  Americans.  Why  should  we  go  on  piling  up  national 
debts  and  carrying  a  terrific  load  of  international  debts?  We 
should  not  We  should  dun  Etirope  until  we  collect  the  debts, 
Mr  President  Why  shotUd  we  not  have  a  collector  to  rap  on  the 
doors  of  the  exchequers  of  Europe?  Why  should  not  some  of  the 
cash  which  Europe  is  spending  for  armaments  be  spent  to  pay 
somp  of  Its  billions  upon  billions  of  debt  to  the  130,000,000  people 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LtmoEEN    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   RETNOLD.S.  Gladly.  ^    ^  , 

Mr  LuNDEEN.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator  means  that  we  are  not 
now  trying  to  collect  the  money? 

Mr  Reynolds.  I  have  not  lately  heard  anybody  ask  them  to 
pay  us 

PEltrUMED    LETTraS    AKD    SCENTED    NOTES  I 

Mr  LtNPEKN  Are  we  only  sending  over  perfumed  letters  atking 
what  they  will  do  about  it.  and  then  receiving  another  scented  note 
In  reply?'  Or  is  there  any  Jacksonlan  red  blood  and  backbone  in  the 
American  Department  of  State?  What  hiis  become  of  the  Ameri- 
canism we  u.^'d  to  have  in  this  country?  Shall  we  stand  idly  by 
wlih  12  000  000  Idle  people  starving  to  death  In  this  country,  and 
permit  empires  which  are  spending  upward  of  $10,000,000,000  in  re- 
armament programs  to  continue  to  do  so,  sending  out  little  per- 
fumed notto  and  allowing  them  to  come  back  with  some  little  non- 


essential statement,  and  then  dropping  the  matter  and  saying 
nothing  further  about  it?  If  that  is  Americanism.  God  save  the 
word. 

Mr.  Reynolds,  '^ith  12,000.000  out  of  employment  and  $13,000,- 
000,000  due  us  when  June  16  came,  they  did  not  even  have  the 
decency  to  write  Irttcr.?  to  the  effect  that  they  regretted  that  they 
could  not  liquidatje  any  part  cf  the  principal  or  any  portion  of  the 
Interest. 

Mr    Clark  of  Mlissouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Reynolds.  1  yield. 

Mr  Clark  ol  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  noted  the  same  thing 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  did  on  June  15  as  to  the  failure 
ol  the  nations  which  are  In  default  to  us  even  to  acknowledge  the 
fact  that  they  ow^d  us  a  debt.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  If 
we  could  not  get  our  money  we  might  at  least  learn  a  lesson  from 
cur  past  experience.  The  thought  occurred  to  me  that  it  might 
be  possible  lor  thp  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion or  a  bill  reciting  the  facts  as  to  the  debts  owed  us  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  ku-jt  war.  as  to  the  example  of  the  United  States  in 
passibly  the  greatest  exhibition  of  generoeity  which  ever  took 
place  111  lntern;itiit)nal  affairs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  voluntarily 
scaling  down  all  thos«  debts  to  60  percent;  reciting  the  facts  of 
default;  and  them  setting  aside  June  15.  the  due  date  which  has 
been  so  much  Igtiored  by  foreign  powers,  as  a  national  holiday,  a 
day  for  meditation  and  prayer  of  the  American  people  under  the 
name  of   "keep-out-cf-war  day." 

Mr  Reynolds.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  I 
shall  be  verv  happy  indeed  to  support  such  a  resolution 

Mr.  Presltjent.  On  April  13  of  this  year  I  introduced  Senate  Con- 
current Resolutiotn  No.  12.  which  provides  a  practical  and  busine.ss- 
llke  way  of  collecting  the  debts.  It  calls  for  the  employment  of  Mr. 
William  Griffin,  editor  and  publisher  of  the  New  York  Elnquirer,  as 
a  special  envoy  to  the  debtor  nations  for  the  purpo&e  of  assuring 
their  fulfillment  cf  their  signed  and  sealed  agreements  with  America 
to  pay  their  debts  m  the  manner  specified  in  the  agreements.  There 
can  be  no  question  as  to  the  qualiflcatioiis  of  Mr.  Griffin  for  this 
mission.    His  qualifications  Eire  set  out  in  detail  in  my  re.solution. 

Since  the  introduction  of  my  resolution  many  distingul.shed  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  have  expressed,  in  Interviews  with  the  public  press, 
their  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Griffin's  capabilities  and  enlightened  pa- 
triotism and  have  warmly  advocated  his  appointment  as  a  special 
war-debt  envoy.    Statements  regarding  Mr   Griffin  have  been  made 
by  many.     Among  them  are  many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate, 
including   the   Senator  from  Nevada    IMr.   McCarran  | .  the   Senator 
from  Tennessee   |Mr.  McKellarj,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  NyeI.  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  RADCLirrE|,  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  |  Mr.  Georce|.  the  Senator  from  Delaware  |Mr.  Town- 
send  |.   the    Senator   from   Pennsylvania    [Mr.    Davis),   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  |Mr.  Adams],  and  many  Members  of  the  House,  in- 
cluding   the    Speaker    thereof    |Mr.    Bankhead|    and    the   minority 
leader    |Mr.  Martin].     To  my  mind  the  resolution  calling  for  the 
designation   of   a  special  war-debt   envoy  is  of   such   national   im- 
portance   that    it    should    be    acted    upon    at    the    earliest    possible 
moment.    1  bespeak  Immediate  consideration  thereof,  Mr.  President. 
Altogether,  apart  from  the  enormous  stuns  Involved,  amountinsj 
to   $13.000  000,000,   there   Is   another   vital   matter   at   stake   in   the 
collection   or   nonccUectlon   of  the   debts.     Mr.   President,   we   hear 
much    nowadays   on    both   sides    of    the    Atlantic    concerning   the 
sanctity  of  treaties  and  international  gocxl  faith.     It  Is  the  utter 
disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  International  good  faith 
which   animates  so  many  of  the  Old  World  countries  and   which 
Is  at   the  bottom  of  the  terrible  ills  from  which  the  world  today 
unquestionably    Is    Buffering.     Our    European   war    debtors,    led    by 
England  and  France,  were  the  first  In  the  post-war  days  to  set  an 
example  of  total  disngard  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and   inter- 
national good  faith  when  they  decided  to  defraud  Uncle  Sam  of 
the  billions  of  dollars  he  loaned  them  when  their  backs  were  to 
the  wall;  and  if  we  do  not  Insist  upon  the  payment  of  these  debts 
we  will  place  an  unheard-of  premivim  on  International  dishonesty, 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr    President,  will  the  able  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  Reynoujs.  I  j-leld. 

WAB  DEBTS   AND   ESSENTIAL  WAX    MATERIAI.3 

Mr.  LtTNDEEN.  In  that  connection  I  should  like  to  remind  the 
Senator  of  the  resolution  Introduced  by  the  minority  leader,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  JMr.  McNaht],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Lodge]  .  which  proposes  to  acquire  essential  war 
materials  to  apply  on  the  payment  of  the  debt. 

Mr  Retnolds.  By  the  way,  if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me  for 
Interrupting,  I  think  the  able  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr, 
La  Follette]  likewise  introduced  a  resolution  of  that  description 
several  weeks  ago.  I  see  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  the  Cham- 
ber.    That  Is  why  I  mention  the  matter  at  this  particular  time. 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  was  not  aware  of  that  fact. 
It  is  a  very  great  credit  to  the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  that  he 
has  introduced  a  resolution  along  that  line. 

Mr  Retnolds.  In  that  connection  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  Z 
have  had  In  mind  the  Introduction  of  a  similar  resolution. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  hope  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  do  likewise,  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  am  in  thorough   accord  with  that  suggestion, 

Mr  Lunden.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  one  very  logical,  sensible 
method  of  obtaining  at  least  a  partial  payment.  I  am  now  mak- 
ing a  burvey  of  certain  islands  on  the  west  coast  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone,  within  a  certain  circumference  which  would  be  within 
striking  distance  of  bombing  planes.  I  have  some  information 
from  the  War  Department  In  that  connection.    I  Und  that  the 
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stu!   !>Tirsii-.i;  I  \ir  wiuncl-  from   the   i;\--~t   war    to  ■<ave  the  world   for 
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Mr    LrNDEirN    Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RtrTNou».  1  yield. 
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PVfnrh  have  nn  Islnr.d  In  that  vicinity  whlrh  we  could  well  use; 
snd  certain  nlher  i>lands  can  be  arqiur^d  by  nf^Dtmricn  und  pur- 
cha.-e  It  f-eenis  to  me  that  'he  resolutiims  whJrii  h.vve  beeii  Intro- 
duced I'lOkini?  to  tho  acquinment  of  e.scniuil  weir  m.-.t.4'nal.s  In 
pa>mer.t  of  the  debt.s  are  really  in  the  nature  cf  di'fcr.i.e  measures. 

Mr    RtTNfiiDi    Onalnly 

Mr  LiNDEi.N  Such  measures  wi^uk!  ?erve  the  TTea.^ur^'  c;f  the 
Ui.ifed  Statts  and  save  the  taxpayers'  men  y  Why  not  think  of 
Anirrican  t.-ixpavfrs  once  in  a  wh'Ie  insti-ad  of  :ilway>  wteplng  on  the 
fhnulders  of  dn-at  Britain  and  France'  Othi-r  and  debtor  nations 
have  k;reat  quantities  of  copper,  of  bauxite,  which  ar>"  used  in  the 
r^.^niifacture  of  Hiuinitium.  and  of  otht-r  e^'^entlal  maten.il.s  that  we 
Rhi-Uld  ha-.e  let  them  turn  huch  mattrlal.-?  over  to  our  country, 
aid  *!•  will  r:ve  thorn  rr"dit  on  the  dfbt.s 

Mr  RrYNMins  The  Sen;tt(T  is  ciuit"  correct  In  that  connection  I 
rtrmnd  the  t><  [.at'T  at  this  tune  that  not  so  long  atjo  this  body 
p.i  sed  a  bill  pfrTain.n<  to  t;>-ent.al  war  ii.aLerial.s  \mui  h  we  do  not 
havi-  m  thl->  country,  to  the  extent  of  requiring  an  appropriation  of 
i  100  000.000 

I  have  f-UL-pested.  and  lat-^r  in  my  anjumT.'  here  today  ?h.all  a^'aiti 
8Uk;k'e8t.  that  the  debtor  countries  be  provided  the  opportunity  of 
liiuudatm^  at  Irn.-t  In  part,  their  obligation  to  us  m  tin  and  in 
rubber  and  in  nickel,  maU-nal.s  of  which  we  are  not  pos.sesscd  in  thi.-. 
cnuntr\;  and  it  tlu  v  Aould  do  tliat  it  would  not  aS^ct  the  prtXiUC- 
tlcn  or  sale  of  anything  of  that  icrt  that  we  have  here  in  the  United 
Brate-i 

Mr  President  It  I-  Imperative  to  compel  the  payment  of  these 
drtaulted  bill.'  ns  Tlie  lime  ha.s  arrived  when  we  m.ust  demand 
payment  The  matter  now  has  re  uhed  sik  h  a  stage  'hat  it  Ls 
absolutely  necessary  f-r  u.s  to  send  a  .'■petial  envoy  to  EXirr.pe  to 
■et  the  collection  wheels  turnint^  and  a.-.sur»'  that  they  will  ke^^p 
turi.lni?  until  they  have  k^rnund  out  the  very  last  cent  due  the 
t.ixpavers  "f  VMur  State  of  Oklahoma  and  the  taxpayers  uf  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Union 

Mr    Lrc.\.s    Mr    President,   will    the   Senator   yield^ 

.Mr    HrvNoiris    I    \m  ^Mad   to  vi»'ld 

Mr    LfcAs    I  am  m  full  sympathy  with  what  the  .'=k'nator  wants 
to   do   so   far   as   the   debts   are   cmcerned       The   Senator   says   the 
t:me    has   r.-me    when,    we   should    demand    payment    of   the    debts 
After  we  make  the  demand,  however,  if  nothing  is  done,  what  are 
we  kjoink:  t.)  do'' 

Mr  RfTNoins  Thf-re  are  many  things  we  could  do  As  a  matter 
pf  fact,  if  Ore..t  Britain  refiLst-d  to  pay  her  war  debts,  in  my  humble 
opinion  we  could  s«Mze  properties  in  the  United  States  today 
belnnRlng  to  Great  Britain  or  bt'lot.glng  to  any  of  the  British 
pei  pie  In  addition  t-i  that  the  British  are  p<is.sess'^d  of  con- 
suier.ihle  waUh  in  the  n-'Hrliborhood  (f  the  United  States,  and 
we  could  bring  ab  ait  considerable  r mt)arra.>;sment  In  that  con- 
nection I  will  say  TO  the  Senator  from  lUino'.s  that  if  we  "-hould 
demand  paym'-nt  of  the  moneys  which  the  British  Governm-Mr 
owes  the  taxpuvers  f  the  United  States  and  should  let  the  British 
gi'Vernmentai  repr^'sentatives  ktiow  thaf  we  mean'  business  in  the 
fix   'hat   tiiey  a!e  i.'  w   in  they  would   net  dure  deny  pavment 

Mr  I.fcvs  Am  I  t<->  understand  the  Sen.'itor  now  to  advocate  the 
Bei/ure  of  certain  proper' les  nearby  which  belong  to  England  in 
tl:e  event    t h"y  sh   uld  refu.se  to  pay  th»>lr  debf 

Mr    RETNoms    No'   at   all:    I  do  not   advocate   that 

Mr  Lfcvs  But  I  understotxl  the  Senator  m  hus  prevUus  re- 
marks to  me,  -o  say  that  that  could  bt-  do-.e  when  I  asked  him. 
after  a  demand  wivs  m:;de  if  there  sh  'u:d  Ix-  a  refusal  to  pay  or 
no  evidence  of  any  bona  fide  intention  to  pay,  what  this  c  untry 
Wi  uld  do  toward   the  collec'ion  (^f   the  debt, 

I  want  to  Collect  the  debt  Just  as  badly  as  dors  the  Senator 
fr  m  North  CaroUn.i,  but  I  am  wcndering  what  vehicle  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  is  going  to  use  in  ca.se  the  demands  are 
refti.-ed 

Mr  Retnotds  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  we  shall  never 
reach  that  sta.:e  A,s  I  said  a  moment  a«;o.  if  we  let  Great 
Britain  know  t!ia'  we  mean  biisines.s.  and  that  we  In  this  country 
need  the  |H  000  000  OtXl  that  is  due  us  to  take  care  of  cur 
m,:llions  of  unf  -rtvinate  pe.  pie  who  are  out  of  employment  and 
who  are  dejvnd.-nl  \ipon  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
to  care  for  them  Great  Britain  will  liquidate  that  obliitation 
We  know  that  Great  Brita.n  has  the  money  with  which  to  pay  us 
We  kn.vw  that  she  i.-  po-.~e.-«i»ed  of  the  cold  with  which  to  pav  us 
becau.se  Great  Britain  i.s  constantly  makmt:  loans  to  various  other 
ccuntries  of  the  world,  ar.d  speadimj  billions  upon  billions  for 
armamen's  in  prepar.n<  for  another  war  to  preserve  her  irnplre, 
but  unfortunately,  slie  is  not  su.'Bciently  itrateful  to  pay  the 
American  people  the  amoun'.s  that  she  borrowed  and  that  we 
loaned  to  her  dunn-'  the  trying  days  of  the  World  War.  from 
1014   to  19ia.  when  she   was  participating  in   that  conflict 

Mr  LrcA-s  Ci\n  the  S  natnr  tell  me  the  last  time  Great  Britain 
made  any  payment  on  this  obligation:' 

Mr   Retnoids    r  ha-  t:)een  many  years.     I  do  not  exactly  recall. 

Mr  Lt'c.*s  Di>es  -h  ■  SonatiT  agree  with  me  that  we  can  Judge  the 
ftitu-e  only  bv  the  past,  ai.d  that  if  the  British  h.avc  no'  paid  any 
cf  this  inriebtedne>s  m  the  p.tst.  and  they  have  all  of  th.s  property 
wl'h  which  to  pay.  a  mere  demand  by  this  country  Is  i:o:  ^^ina  to 
catj.-e  them  te  pay' 

Mr  Retnolds  I  will  ^ay  to  the  S-na'or  that  I  do  not  believe 
England  h.us  any  intention  cf  paying  her  war  debt.  Some  of  the 
men  highest  m  authority  in  Great  Bnta;r.  have  said  that  they  do 
not  ewe  us  ar.ythin.g.  that  as  a  matter  cf  fact  we  did  net  d  >  tl.em 
any  good.  Thev  h.-.ve  s.iid  that  if  we  had  lun  sent  our  forces  over 
there,  they  wculd  lyive  settled  the  war  in  1917  Some  men  high  in 
au'vhorlty  in  Great  Bri'.am  have  said  that  we  really  were  injuriovis 


to  •h^m   a:.d  that  If  we  had  not  gotten  Into  the  war  millions  of  lives 

wculd  lia'-  ■  bern  sived. 

I  am  v  ry  iiappv  the  Senator  mentioned  that  matter,  because 
I  am  goln'^  to  briiig  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
a  conversation  which  took  place  between  nn  American  citizen 
and  some  of  those  in  authority  In  Great  Britain  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator  that  I  do  not  believe  the  British  hav  the  slightest 
intention  upon  earth  at  paying  us.  I  say  that,  first,  as  a  result 
of  the  fact  that  I  have  been  advised  of  conversations  that  took 
place  between  an  American  citizen  and  those  in  high  authority  in 
Great  Britain;  and,  In  the  second  place,  because  the  British  are 
pcsscssed  of  more  wealth  than  j^erhaps  any  other  nation  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth  cut.slde  of  our  own  United  States,  and  yet  they 
have  never  evidenced  the  slightest  desire  or  inclination  to  make 
payment  of  this  obligation,  which  the  Senator  from  Illinois  most 
certainly  at^rees  wttli  me  is  due 

Mr  Lfcis.  If  the  Senator  will  further  yield.  In  view  oX  his 
la.st  statement  that  he  believes  England  never  Intended  to  pay  the 
debt  wh.it  gcM^d  can  be  uccompli.sh'-d  by  sending  to  Englaml  this 
ambas'adi^r  of  good  will,  so  to  speak,  for  the  purpose  of  trying 
to  O'llect   1'^ 

Mr  Reynolds  TTiere  are  mai^.y  times  when  one  who  Is  Indebted 
to  another  does  not  pay,  and  does  not  really  interest  himself  in 
m»king  an  endeavor  to  liquidate  an  obligation,  so  long  as  he 
rrceives  perfumed  notes  such  as  were  mentioned  a  moment  ago  by 
the  SenatLir  from  Minnesota  |Mr  Lt'ndeen],  but  when  the  credi- 
tor's lawyer  gets  after  him,  and  then  when  finally  the  sherifl 
knor-ks  on  the  door,  and  the  debtor  knows  that  the  creditor  means 
businr^-.s.  the  debtor  wakes  up  and  makes  an  earnest  effort  to  litiul- 
date  at  least  a  porfon  uf  the  oblieaticn 

Mr  Lfc.^s.  I  can  appreciate  the  shenfT  knocking  on  the  door  in 
the  ca.-e  of  a  private  obligation  between  two  clti.'ens  of  this  (oiin- 
try.  but  the  point  I  am.  trying  to  a.scertain  from  the  dl.^rlnt'ulshed 
and  able  Senator  from  Nor'h  C:irolina,  who  is  constantly  talking 
upon  this  question-  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  good  thing  for  the 
country— IS  what  the  Senat.ir  from  North  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  are  going  to  d  .i  about  this  matter  in  the  final 
analy.-;is  if  England  and  the  other  defaulting  nations  continue  to 
refuse  to  pay  their  obligations 

Mr  Rf-ynolds  Before  we  a.-certaln  what  procedure  we  sh.all  take. 
I  think  first  we  shoulii  let  tho.se  in  high  authority  in  the  debtor  na- 
tlon.>  at  least  know  that  we  m<an  bu-me-s  A«  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cording to  my  recollection,  we  have  never  proposed  to  them  that  th-n- 
deliver  or  arrange  to  deliver  to  us  any  part  or  portion  of  uny  lands 
thev  h.ive  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  part  payment  of  their 
indebtei|nes.s, 

Mr  l.tcAS.  It  wculd  be  fine  If  they  would  do  that  We  could 
use  these  islands,  of  course,  or  any  of  th.e  lands  that  belong  to 
Eneland,  as  part  pa%Tnent,  perhaps;  but  suppose  they  say,  "No; 
we  are  not  going  to  do  it"? 

Mr  Reynoids  Let  us  not  make  that  supposition  until  after  we 
have  made  the  request.  Let  us  first  ascertain  whether  or  not  the 
debtor  n.ithni-s  are  really  de.sirotis  of  evidencing  their  appreciation 
and  dem.cnstratmg  their  honesty  by  complying  with  tlie  request. 
In  that  connection.  I  desire  to  m.ike  p.irtaular  menticui  <  f  another 
mat'er  at  this  time  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  subject  was 
broached  a  moment  ago  by  th':-  Senator  from  Minnesota  I  Mr. 
Li-NPFE.-s]  He  mentioned  the  faet  that  Gresit  Britain  is  the  pos- 
.sessor  of  some  islands  jut-t  beyci^.d  pun  range  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
In  addition  to  that,  as  the  Sena'or  knows,  she  owns  British  Hon- 
duras In  addtion  to  that  she  has  a  number  of  i.siands  strung 
thrrtiijh  the  West  Indie*;,  beemnintt  at  Port  of  Spain,  the  capital 
of  Trinidad,  and  reaching  around  th-  arc  of  the  West  Indies  by 
way  of  Martinique  and  'he  Virgin  Islands.  Puerto  Rico,  and  Haiti, 
and  over  to  Cuba  She  has  land  there  that  we  want.  We  h.ive 
had  some  di.-cussion  upon  the  flo<3r  of  the  Senate,  we  have  seen 
much  In  the  colum.n.s  of  the  pre.ss  almost  daily,  m  reference  to 
our  national-defen-e  program,  m  ref<rence  to  the  suggo.stion  that 
we  fortify  the  circle  in  order  that  we  may  well  a*<>ure  the  safety 
of  the  entrance  to  and  the  locks  of  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
Atlantic 

By  the  way  I  mieht  menti.n  something  which  to  my  mind  Is 
Jus:  as  important  as  that.  Cireat  Britain  owns,  within  an  hours' 
travel  by  airplane  from  Miami,  Fla  .  the  islands  of  Bimlni  and 
Na.s.sau;  and  from  there  it  is  only  an  hour  and  a  half  niore  by 
p.lane  until  we  reach  the  island  of  Bermuda,  the  capi'al  of  whioh 
is  Hamilton  Hamilton  is  a  distance  of  only  500  miles  directly  cast 
of  th.'  coast  of  North  Carolina  I  have  heretofore  suggested  that 
Eneland  might  be  prevailed  upon  to  bnn.;  a'oout  the  transfer  of 
that  plfx-e  of  property  to  us;  and  we  would  be  partictilarly  inter- 
ested m  that,  for  the  reason  that  95  percent  of  all  the  rever.ue 
d-rived  by  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  throutrh  its  capital 
and  se.iport  <  f  Hamilton  c  mcs  cut  of  the  port  of  the  city  of  New 
York:  wherea."-.  ns  the  Si-nator  from  Ir.diana  |Mr.  MtntonI  who 
l3  pres«ir.  this  afternrcn.  k;-^ws,  Blrainl  and  Nassau  are  only  a 
few  miles  off  the  coaft  of  Florld-i, 

We  do  not  want  t^^  be  rude  about  thf  matter,  we  want  to  be  as 
gracious  as  we  possibly  can  be;  we  do  not  desire  to  incur  any  ill 
leehng  il  it  can  be  avoided:  but  let  us  serlciislT  a.sk  if  thev  would 
be  willing  to  make  transfer  cf  some  of  this  prcporty  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  we  really  need. 

In  addition  to  that,  rf  course,  thev  might  be  able  to  make  ^ome 
nrrangemen.t  ab<-u'  Newfoundland  There  are  a  couple  of  Isia-ds 
just  north  of  Newfoundl.md.  and  the  I-Yench  also  have  possessions 
In  th''  Western  Hemisphere. 

I  i-h.-.ll  m  a  moment  bring  to  the  attention  of  this  body  <^ome 
very  interesting  conversations  which  took  plac-  ^-etwe.-a  an  Ameri- 
can citlaea  and  officials  high  In  authority  in  England 
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Mr    I.t'^JDEEN    Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   RFVNnij)S    I  yield 

Mr  I  tNi'rr.N  1  wi-h  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  British 
did  pay  something  up  un'il  about   19'31. 

Mr.  ilEYNOLns.  I  do  not  remember  the  date  cf  the  last  payment. 

Mr.  LfNUFFM  Tlie  records  of  the  Debt  Comnv.s.-ion  will  show 
V.'iiat  we  ask  them  to  do  now  is  to  resume  payments.  They  did  pay 
some  Let  them  resume,  or  have  they  been  toid  they  do  not  need 
to  pay  any  more?    If  so.  who  told  them  that? 

Mr    Reynolds    The   data   I   have   do   not   cover   the   last   interest 

p.i\mfnt. 

Mr  LrNDEEN  Why  did  they  stop?  Did  some  one  say,  "It  Is  all 
ru'ht,  It  can  ride  along  for  awhile,  and  we  will  not  ask  you  for  it"? 
Is'  that  what  happened?  Why  did  we  suddenly  become  .so  mellow 
and  io  kindly  and  so  gentle  with  this  great,  huge,  warlike  empire, 
upon  whuh  the  sun  never  sets,  but  which  has  net  paid  it.s  debts  in 
rtccnt  years? 

Mr  Reynoij)s  Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should  not  ask  them 
to  pay?  Is  tlxcre  any  reason  why  we  should  not  knock  at  their 
door  every  dav  and  request  paymen'? 

Mr  Mknton'.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  I  yield. 

Mr  MiNTON.  As  I  have  understood  the  Senator  from  Nrrth  Caro- 
lina and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  they  are  advocating  taking 
ever  the  Islands  they  have  mentioned.  Has  It  not  been  our 
txperlence  that  the  Islands  we  now  have  are  a  liability  Instead  of 
an  a.s-et? 

Mr    Rfynolds    I  quite  agree. 

Mr  MiNTON.  Then  why  does  the  Senator  want  to  have  us  take 
on  some   more? 

Mr  Reynolds.  Our  naval  authorities  and  others  interested  in 
national  defense  have  suggested  that  we  should  erect  fortifications, 
particularly  in  that  area  of  the  Atlantic,  which  would  provide 
greater  and  better  protection  for  the  eastern  entrance  to  the 
Panama  Canal 

Mr.  LuNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  able  Senator  kindly  yield 
further? 

Mr   Reynolds.  I  yield. 

TlIK    RICHES    OF   THE    WEST    INDIES  ' 

Mr  LfNDEEN.  I  have  frequently  been  met  with  this  statement. 
"What  do;  you  want  with  those  sand  bnr.«;  out  there  in  the  West 
Indies?  "  Now,  I  am  making  an  exhaustive  research  Into  the  re- 
sources of  th-se  islands  of  the  West  Indies,  and.  'with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Senate.  I  shall  at  a  later  date  be  glad  to  present  the 
record  of  the  untold  resources  of  these  islands.  I  cannot  hope  to 
give  a  complete  picture  cf  their  resources,  but  at  least  In  part  I 
hope  to  do  so.  For  Instance.  In  Trinidad  there  Is  an  inexhaustible 
asphalt  mine  We  have  recently  heard  about  that  in  connection 
with  paving  matters  here  In  Washington.  For  a  hundred  years 
those  operating  that  mine  have  taken  that  substance  out  of  the 
earth,  and  it  JuM  wells  right  up  to  the  same  level,  and.  so  far  as 
anyoiio  knows,  this  material,  no  matter  how  much  is  taken  out 
for  a  thousand  years  to  come,  will  remain  at  the  same  level. 

Just  today  I  cut  an  article  out  of  a  paper  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  the  island  of  Saba,  a  small  Island  in  the  West  Indies,  con- 
tains the  only  pure  sulfur  mine  In  the  world. 

"The  only  pure  sulfur  mine  In  the  world  is  on  the  strange 
i.sland  of  Saba,  lying  south  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  Saba  is  a  vol- 
canic cone  rising  from  the  sea.  Eight  hundred  steps  lead  up  from 
the  beach  to  the  town,  curiously  called  the  Bottom,  and  peopled 
by  an  isolated  community  of  thrifty  Dutch,  who  construct  sea- 
worthy sloops  inside  the  crater  and  lower  them  over  the  rocks  to 
the  sea— Carl  Kulberg." 

Consider  Bermuda,  for  instance.  Is  there  any  greater  tourist 
point  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  than  Bermuda?  Is  that  not 
a  gold  mine  in  it.sclf?  And  it  Is  American  money  that  pours  in 
there  In  an  ever-Increasing  tide. 

The  fi-shlng  grounds  of  the  West  Indies  are  world  famous  and 
may  well  prove  to  be  Inexhaustible — from  the  same  source  I 
include  the  following  clipping — 

"Tlie  Atlantic  Ocean  off  the  Bahama  Banks  is  often  less  than  30 
feet  deep,  and  the  unusual  uansparency  of  the  water  reveals  many 
sea  denizens.     About  100  miles  north  of  Puerto  Rico  Is  Nares  Deep, 
the  deepest  known  spot — 27,972  feet." 
Mr    Retnolds.  What  about  Jamaica? 

Mr.  LuNDEEN.  Of  course.  The  distinguished  Senator  Is  more 
traveled  than  I  and  is  more  familiar  with  these  things,  but  I  am 
somewhat  familiar  with  them.  Wcruld  anyone  think  of  turning 
back  Puerto  Rico?  We  recently  appropriated  hundreds  ol  millions 
of  dollars  for  the  fortification  of  Puerto  Rico.  Would  anyone  think 
of  turning  back  the  strategic  Virgin  Lslands,  100  nalles  farther  east 
than  Puerto  Rico?  Would  anyone  want  to  relinquish  the  protec- 
torate which  we  have  over  Cuba?  Thoxigh  that  is  a  free  country, 
yet  there  is  an  American  protectorate  over  it,  and  we  would  not 
permit  any  foreign  foe  to  come  there,  or  any  E^oropean  flag  to  fly 
over  that  great  Island. 

WEST  INDUS  VTTAL  TO   AMTRICAN   DETENSI 

These  Islands  are  possessed  of  great  resources,  and  it  is  about  time 
that  the  American  people  got  the  Information  that  here  are  great 
resources  right  at  our  front  doorstep,  and  here  we  have  the  finest 
and  best  air  bases.  From  Bermuda  an  enemy  nation  can  strike 
Baltimore,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  or  any  of  the  east-coast  cities 
Within  2  or  3  hours  with  their  bombers.  We  should  have  Bermuda 
as  our  base.  It  should  be  American.  It  should  not  be  under  a 
foreign  flag.  It  is  an  American  Ifiland,  and  it  is  and  of  right  otight 
to  be  American. 


Mr.  Reynolds.  Let  me  Ray  to  the  Senator,  In  reference  to  the 
value  of  these  Islnnds.  that,  according  to  my  recollection,  during 
the  course  of  the  World  War  the  United  States  paid  $25,000,000 
for  the  Virgin  Islnnds,  and  we  would  not  sell  them  at  any  price 
now,  because  we  desire  to  fertily  them.  I  thank  Senators  for  their 
kind  inquiries  and  contributions.  If  we  do  not  Insist  upon  pay- 
ment of  those  debts,  we  will  place  an  unheard-of  premium  on 
International  dishonesty. 

It  IS  imperative  to  compel  the  payment  of  these  defaulted 
bllllcns  of  dollars.  The  mutter  has  now  reached  a  stage  where 
It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  send  a  special  envoy  to  Eurcpe  to 
collect  the  debts. 

I  wish  to  call  particular  attention  to  a  statement  by  the  Presi- 
dent' cf  the  United  States  himself.  Five  years  ago  the  President 
s.iid  concerning  the  war  debts: 

"These  obligations  furnished  vital  means  for  the  successful  con- 
clusion cf  a  war  which  involved  the  national  existence  of  the 
be  rrowers.  and  later  for  a  quicker  restoration  of  their  normal  life 
after  the  war  ended. 

"The  money  loaned  bv  the  United  States  Government  was  In 
turn  borrowed  bv  the  United  States  Government  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States:  and  our  Government,  In  the  absence  of  pay- 
ment from  foreign  goTeminents,  Is  compelled  to  raise  the  shortage 
by  general  taxation  of  its  own  people  m  order  to  pay  ofl  the 
original  Liberty  bonds  and  the  later  refunding  bonds." 

Mr   LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  Reyno'-ds.  1  yield. 

TAXING    AMERICANS  TO    HTLP   THE   BRITISH 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  Then  I  understand  that  we  are  raising  money  by 
taxation  of  our  American  people  to  support  the  British  Empire 
right  nov/? 

Mr.  Reynolds.  Certainly. 

Mr.  LuNDEEN.  According  to  the  President's  own  statement. 

Mr  Reynolds.  Not  only  that;  but  they  are  asking  that  we  take 
all  the  refugees  from  all  "the  earth,  all  those  they  do  not  want  in 
their  own  countries,  and  feed  them,  when  there  are  millions  here 
who  are  hungry.  The  President  of  the  United  States  stated  that 
one-third  of  our  people  are  undernourished,  Ill-housed,  and  im- 
properly clothed.     The  President  continued: 

"It  is  for  these  reasons  that  the  American  people  have  felt  that 
their  debtors  were  called  upon  to  make  a  determined  effort  to 
discharge  these  obligations.  The  American  p>eople  would  not  be 
disposed  to  place  an  Impossible  burden  upon  their  debtors" — 

And  we  would  not— 
"but  are  nevertheless  In  a  just  position  to  ask  that  substantial  sac- 
rifices be  made  to  meet  these  debts." 

That  Is  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  In  particu- 
lar reference  to  the  subject  I  have  under  discussion  at  this  time. 
The  President  continued — and  this  was  5  years  ago: 

"We  shall  continue  to  expect  the  debtors  on  their  part  to  show 
full  understanding  of  the  American  attitude  on  this  debt  ques- 
tion. The  people  of  the  debtor  nations  will  also  bear  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  American  people  are  certain  to  be  swayed  by 
the  use  which  debtor  countries  make  of  their  available  resources — ■ 
whether  such  resources  would  be  applied  for  the  purposes  of 
recovery  as  well  as  for  reasonable  payment  on  the  debt  owed  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  for  the  purposes  of  unproduc- 
tive nationalistic  expenditure,  or  like  purposes." 

Mr.  Bridges.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  Reynolds.;  I  yield. 

Mr.  Bridges.  The  mere  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
Stales,  Mr.  Rcx)stvelt,  made  certain  statements  6  years  ago  would 
not  be  any  Indlctation  that  he  believes  those  statements  or  would 
stand  by  them  today,  would  it? 

Mr.  Reynolds,  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon? 

Mr  Bridges,  liie  Senator  was  referring  to  some  statements  made 
by  the  President;  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Roosevelt.  My  question 
was.  Judging  from  our  experience,  is  It  the  opinion  of  the  Senator, 
sim.ply  because  lilr.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United  States,  made 
those  statement*  5  ynears  ago.  that  would  be  an  indication  that  he 
believed  them  o?  would  stand  by  them  today? 

Mr  Reynolds;  I  wUl  say  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  made  those  statements 
then,  and  I  am  stire  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  today  stand  by  the  same  statements  he  then  made.  But 
that  would  be  lio  indication  of  the  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  i$  not  desirous  that  Great  Britain  should  pay  her 
war  debts.  As  fc  matter  of  fact,  I  am  thoroughly  and  flrmly  of 
the  opinion  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  is  Just  as 
desirous  of  coll^lng  the  honest  debts  that  are  due  to  the  tax- 
payers of  America  «s  la  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  or  aa 
I  am.  If  I  may  »ay  so. 

Mr  Bridges.  Ify  ajiswer  to  the  Senator  is  that  from  my  personal 
observation  of  the  president  of  the  United  States  and  his  very 
shifting  position^,  I  would  not  be  at  all  sure  that  the  fact  that  he 
said  something  15  years  ago  would  be  any  Indication  that  he  be- 
lieved the  samei  way  today.  I  should  think  that  he  might  have 
changed  several ;  times  in  the  meantime,  and  perhaps  may  have  a 
whollv  different:  view  today. 

Mr  '  Reynolds;  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  but  hikman.  like  the  Senator  and  myself,  and  condltiona 
change  Many  time$  have  I  changed  my  position,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  many  times  he  ha* 
changed  his  position.  The  position  depends  entirely  upon  the 
shifting  of  sand^,  ana  time  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  ahlfttof 
I  of  sanda. 
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M-  np.rrcE'i  I  bellpve  a  pfrscn  --h  iild  chan.:?  tc  meet  condition?, 
bu"  'h"  Pre^;'ipnt  for  one  seems  to  me  perscnaliy  to  be  able  to  shirt 
e\fu  rd«'er  than  o^ndltinns  yhlft 

Mr  HryNuujs  In  ulint  particular  rcspt'Ct  does  the  fc'en.itor 
m-  !.'!  ' 

Mr  BRiDcrs  In  ib<  ur  every  respect  that  I  liave  cbierved  For 
in--tjn<e.  on  ftscnl  p'.:hc:es 

Mr  Reynolds  I  cunnct  rfcall  a?  this  t;me  any  instance  in  which 
thf-  President  r.f  thf  United  States  hx"  .'•hiftrd  without  due  cau.-e 
cr  fi  r  perloct  re.i.-cn    I  may  say 

Mr  BR:r»nFJ5  I  did  not  want  to  embarras?  the  Senator  in  that 
rf-p.Tt  bu:  I  5hi  u!d  recall  that  the  President  was  elected  f  n  a 
pl.i'f.  rm  of  eccnornv  and  thiit  he  to<  k  th*'  pos.tion  that  there 
?h  lUd  be  a  2,S-percent  rrductitn  in  rxpenditu'js.  and  so  on.  and  it 
bc  :n-  to  m."  t.'i.i'  he  ha.-i  shifted  greatly  In  m  that  poltion. 

Mr  Retn  ii.ns  I  miiy  say  to  the  S<'natcr  that  when  th?  Prc'-i- 
dfM-.t  cf  the  United  States  to(  k  ui^cr  m  March  19-3  conditions 
th'.realtcr  :mnud:at<-ly  chani;td  We  had  been  gom^  from  lind 
to  wiirxe  iir.d  wlieii  the  presfi.t  Prfsidt-m  t.t  the  Ur.ited  State:-. 
t(><  k  office  he  fouiid  milUcns  upon  millujns  of  unfortunate  mm 
and  women  wh  i  vere  underii'.urished  and  improperly  clothed, 
Rnd  he  found  -u-Ttrinj?  and  mi>ery  on  every  hand  Being  the 
gri-.it  humanitariun  that  we  have  found  him  to  be.  he  endeavored 
a-s  oesi  he  could  aj  all  Americans  have  endeavored  as  best  they 
could  to  find  Jobs  f(.r  those  unfortunate  people  who  were  not 
Mble  to  find  Jobs  Indtistry  had  not  been  able  to  provide  them 
with  employment  We  had  been  in  a  depression  a&  the  Senator 
re<':tll!»  n^any  \e.irs  bi  fore  the  Pre.~.ident  took  offl?o.  a  depression 
whuh  t>ecan  in  October  1929  and  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  Pre«iden''s  po>ition  ha«  never  shifted  from  the  time  he  t(X)k 
office  m  Marot.  \9H  up  to  the  present  time  in-^ofar  as  being  inter- 
ested in  the  unfortunate  men  and  women  nf  this  ccuntrv 

Mr  Presulent.  I  am  'Ure  th-  S -nator  will  go  aloni?  with  me  and 
Vote  money  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  so  long  ;is 
there  are  empty  stomachs  to  be  tilled,  and  so  long  as  ll'.cre  are 
|K  I  r  men  :'fui  w  nr.en  to  be  cared  for 

Mr  Bridges  "nie  President  probably  has  not  shifted  in  his  feel- 
Inn  towanl  tile  unfortunates  but  his  approach  to  deahiu;  with 
those  unfortunates  ha.*  shifted  many,  many  times 

Mr  Reynoui.s  M:  President,  it  is  my  Hrm  conviction  that  the 
time  for  ienieticy  tnward  our  war-debt  tielaulters  has  passed  No 
one  can  Justly  ^ay  •h:it  we  have  a'ted  like  a  ShyUx-k  The  debtor 
nations  have  accustd  us  of  being  a  SiiyUxk  The  heart  of  the 
wl^.ole  trovible  lies  m  the  fact  thai  our  war  debtors  simply  d.i  not 
wish  to  pav  And  as  I  stated  a  m.oment  at^o  they  do  not  uitend 
to  pay  Had  they  tiie  ».ll  to  make  good  they  could  have  made 
good  long  ago.  and  their  n.aklrig  gcxxl  would  have  been  as  bene- 
hrial  to  lhen\  a.>  it  would  have  been  to  us  Tie  other  day.  the 
(Utstanding  eeonomi5t.  M  S  Rukeyser.  whose  articles  nre  ch^sely 
studied  daily  from  loast  to  coast  hit  the  nail  on  the  head  when 
he  atflrmed     I  quite  from  the  New  York  JourTial-Amerir-an' 

"The  pivotal  excuse  for  the  default  has  b«H'n  the  difficulty  of 
IntfTUati  nal  transfiT  of  large  sums,  especially  in  times  of  de- 
pressed trade  However,  the  argument  that  payment  can  only  be 
made  In  giods  Ri;d  services.  <  r  in  gold  does  not  reveal  the  whole 
truth  Individu.ils  and  financial  institutions  In  Great  Britain 
nn.d  Prance  own  substantial  huldmgs  of  American  secunti-s.  tan- 
p-.>  le  proi>erty  ar.d  bank  balances.  If  the  will  to  liquidate  the 
war  debt  existed,  this  tould  be  accompll.«hed  by  mobilizing  th.^s? 
forrign  h.ildin;rs  of  American  a.-sets  and  tvirnlng  th-m  over  to 
tir  American  Treasury  thus  obviating  the  awkward  necessity  l.^r 
transfer  of  colo-i-al  sum.s  thioutth  the  foreiun  exchange  market 
The  Bntifh  and  FYench  Oovernments  could  tiien  reimburse  their 
own  nationals  in  tl.eir  own  currency  or  internal  t)onds  " 

That  was  the  answer  I  rave  a  moment  ago  to  the  senior  Senator 
fiom  the  State  of  Ilhnois  :Mr  Lf(.\>l  when  he  made  inquiry  as  to 
h  w  we  could  bring  about  the  collection  of  the  debt  ur  any  portun 
theie«  f 

Ftanc*  England,  and  Italy,  the  leaders  in  the  war-debt  defaulters' 
united  front  whili-  brazenly  aafwrting  that  th-'v  have  not  the  where- 
withal to  m«^t  th  ir  indebtednesfi  to  us.  are  making  loans  wh.ile^ale 
to  Europt-an  coun'ries  for  political  and  commercial  advantage,  as 
wa-  -lated  a  mcmen'  ago  by  the  able  Senator  from  Minnesota,  who 
has  Just  rifcui.  and  ui  *hom  I  gladly  yield  row 

Mr  LfNoriN  Mr  Pre.-ident.  briefly.  I  v.ish  to  say  that  I  wonder 
If  the  great  Empires  of  Britain  and  FYance  are  nut  setting  a  rather 
bad  example  to  the  little  nations  or  smaller  nations  who  owe  us 
money  Tliere  are  a  score  of  nations  who  owe  lis  money,  and  I 
Imagine  in  th'ur  clianceleries  they  will  say.  Well.  Britain  and  France 
are  not  p.ivin^  Wiiy  should  we  '"  And  so  the  whole  debt  struc- 
ture co]lapM»<  riLth'    th'-re 

Mr  Reynou)s.  Certainly  they  are  setting  a  very  bad  precedent. 
becau.«ie  we  know  by  experience  that  unless  the  larger  nations  pay. 
The  smaller  nations  are  not  going  to  make  the  slightest  gesture 
toward  paying 

Mr  Proidjnt.  on  June  6.  less  than  2  '^eeks  ago.  the  United 
Press  transmi't.d  a  news  dispatch  from  London  to  the  United 
Sta'es  which   stated: 

Great  Britain  h.is  extended  sub^antlal  new  credits  to  Turkey. 
It  was  understood  tixlay.  since  Turkey  Joined  the  Anglo-French 
security  fr.n:  TJie  sum  of  $46  862.500  was  mentioned  It  was 
recalled  that  Britain  lent  Turkey  $74,980,000  in  April   1938  " 

The  temeritv  of  England  m  carrying  out  a  transaction  of  this 
k:nd  less  than  2  weeks  before  the  semlafrinual  payment  on  her 
war  debt  to  Uncle  Sam  fell  due  is  beyond  the  bounds  of  adequate 
condemnation 

lir    Lr.sDEiiN    Mr.   President,   will  tiie  Senator   yield? 

Ur.  RxTNOuis.  I  yield. 


Mr    L' 


it   only   about   3  or  4 
I   am   confident    thai 


months 
It   will 


NiiftN  W  i;ld  It  b''  lu^t  to  sty  that,  so  far  as  the  British 
Empire  i.s  c  mrerned.  th'v  have  said,  in  effect,  mlllicns  for  the 
Turks,  but  not  a  dollar  tor  America? 

Mr    Rey.nolds    Righlo! 

Mr  Pre-ident,  if  it  were  true  that  our  war  debtors  were  tinable 
to  lifjuidate  their  lndebtednes.s  to  us  In  cash,  that  would  not  in 
the  lea.-t  abs<..Ive  them  from  the  solemn  duty  of  payint:  us  every 
cent  they  owe  us  England  controLs  the  rubber-  -referring  to  the 
.-iibject  mentioned  a  moment  aco  by  the  Senator  from  MmnestJta 
[Mr  LfNDEENi  — the  tin.  and  the  nickel  -vipply  of  the  world  The 
United  States  I.s  the  larccst  market  for  the.^e  three  products.  Had 
Great  Britain  the  will  to  pay.  she  could  readily  make  u'-e  of  the-^e 
products  in  the  liquidation  of  her  indetitedncs.s  to  us.  a.s  smree.stfd 
by  innumerable  resolutions  Introduced  in  Congress.  The  pl.un 
truth  of  the  whole  situation  is  that  not  one  of  our  war  debtois  is 
actuated  by  good  faith,  and  each  's  determin-d  to  defraud  Uncle 
Sam  of   his  war-debt   account    if  Uncle   S.im   will   only   pininit   it. 

We  are  ail  America i:«^,  whether  we  arc  Democrats  c-r  Republicans. 
There  is  no  su'h  thing  as  Republican  .^nK■ncanlsm  Tliert  is  no 
such  thm2  as  Democrr.tic  .'Vm^Tiranism  It  is  Just  plaiti  .Ameri- 
canism We  all  love  -America,  and  each  cf  ub  is  at  all  tunes  eager 
to  serve  her  to  the  b«'st  of  his  ability  N.ne  of  us  would  know- 
m-iiy  wrciitt  his  country 

One  of  the  gravest  misfortunes  which  can  b<^-fiill  any  nation  !s 
th.u  of  being  contemptible  in  th"  eyes  of  tlie  world.  Whetlier  nr 
not  we  reali.^e  it  the  United  States  of  .America  is  regarded  with 
supreme  contempt  throucbout  the  globe  as  a  culiible  nation 
In  order  to  s-how  the  attitude  of  our  war  debtors  toward  us  I 
wish  to  give  the  Senate  some  Information  which  has  l>een  given 
to  me  by  _Mr  William  Grilfln  the  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
New  York 

-As  a  matter  <if  fact  I  lieard  about 
;u;o.  when  I  was  talking  with  hini 
startle   fhe  Senate 

Dunn??  a  recent  trip  to  Eu.ope  Mr  Winston  Churchill.  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiral'v  in  the  British  Cabinet  during  the  World 
War.  invited  Mr  Griffin  to  call  (ui  him  at  his  home  in  London 
Durin.g  the  cotirse  of  a  long  visit  Mr  Churchill  asked  what  w.tc 
some  of  the  questions  uppermost  iii  the  minds  of  the  American 
pet^p'.e  rettardmg  .AiikJlo-Americ  in  relations  The  questions  were 
i.sked  bv  Winston  Churchill  of  Mr  W.lliam  GrilUn.  his  .American 
guest  Mr  Griffin  told  Mr  Churchill  that  the  outstanding  issue 
m  the  United  States  that  was  disturbing  Anglo-American  rel.itior.s 
was  Eni;land  s  failure  to  pay  her  war  debt 

Mr    Churchill  then  said  to  Mr,  Griffln 

'I  think  that  Entland  should  pay  i  very  single  d' liar  she  has 
borrowed  from  your  country  But  before  pavmg  m  full  >he  should 
be  aMowed  to  deduct  half  the  coat  nf  all  the  shot  and  shell  she 
tired  at  the  Germans  from  the  time  America  declared  war  until  she 
put  soldiers  in  th"  frcnt-lme  trenches  over  a  ye.ir  later" 

Asked  If  we  allow»K;l  En.:land  to  make  the  deduction  in  question. 
how  much  wotild   it    amount  to,  Mr    Churchill   answered; 

"I  was  in  a  position  to  know  Just  how  much  it  cost  Enttland  to 
carry  on  the  war.  and  according  to  my  figures,  En^-land  should  be 
allowed  to  deduct  $4  900.000  O'X)  from  the  debt  .Amc.lca  claims 
England  owes  her  before  a  final  .'.ettlement  is  made  When  you 
declared  war  you  became  partners  in  war,  and  therefore  yotir  coiin- 
try  sliould  be  willing  to  Ijear  its  Just  cost  of  carryiiut  on  the  war  " 

Mr  Criffln  then  told  Mr  Churchill  that  it  was  our  opinion  that 
America  had  saved  the  British  Empire  from  destruction  and  fr(>m 
overwhelming  de.'eat.  Mr  Churchill  di.-agreed  with  him  regarding 
America's  contribution  toward  vanning  tiie  war  and  '■tated  un- 
equivocally that  although  he  was  enthusiastic  over  our  drcl.iration 
of  war  he  could  now  see  that  it  wa.>  all  a  horrible  mi-take  and 
that  we  should  have  stayed  at  home  and  attended  to  cur  own 
bu>;iness. 

Mr  Churchill  said  England  would  not  have  lost  th''  war,  becau.se. 
said  he 

"We  wntild  have  made  peace  with  Germany  in  the  spriiu'  of  1917, 
and  by  so  doing  would  have  saved  over  "a  million  British  and 
French  lives  " 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  Mr.  Churchill  continued  — think 
of  the  audacity  of  thi-; — 

"Americas  entrance  into  the  war  wa.s  disastrous  not  only  for 
your  country  but  for  the  Allies  a.s  well,  because  had  you  stayed  at 
home  and  minded  your  own  business  we  would  have  made  p.  ace 
with  'he  Central  Powers  in  the  .spring  of  1917  and  then  there  would 
have  been  no  collapse  In  Ru.s.s!a  followed  bv  communism;  no  break- 
down in  Italy,  followed  by  fasci.-,m;  and  i.a/i-ism  wi  uld  not  at  pres- 
ent be  enthroned  in  Germany.  If  Am.^rira  had  staved  out  of  the 
war  and  minded  her  own  business,  non.c  cf  these-  'isms'  would  today 
be  sweeping  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  breaking  down  parlia- 
mentary government." 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  tis  turn  to  Mr.  Llovd  George  wartime 
Prime  Minister  of  Eticlar.d 

The  former  British  Prime  Minister  explained  to  Mr  Gnffln  while 
Mr  Griffln  was  his  guest,  that  the  United  States  could  have  brought 
an  end  to  the  W  irld  War  without  sendmc  a  sinstle  soldier  to  France 
ft  single  ship  to  the  North  Sea.  or  a  single  a.rplane  to  the  western 
front,  or.  f-  r  tha-  matter  spenclmg  a  single  duUar  in  Europe  for  war 
purposes      Said  Mr    Lloyd  George: 

"When  the  World  War  broke  out  In  191*  Theodore  Roosevelt 
advocated  that  the  United  States  raise  and  equip  a  standing  Army 
cf  l.OOO.OOO  .soldiers  and  build  the  larg-st  and  most  powerful  Navy 
In  the  world,  and  corrtitute  an  air  force  to  back  up  your  .Army 
and  Navy  If  you  had  adopted  that  proi^ram  and  had  your  Armv, 
Navy,  and  air  force  ready  for  war  in  the  summer  of  1913  or  19 Hi, 
and  then  you  had  called  on  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  to  sit 
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rirwn  around  the  council  table  and  talk  pence,  we  would  have 
acceded,  becaus*'  we  would  not  have  known  winch  side  you  might 
plunte  in  on.  and  all  the  nations  in  Europe  at  war  would  have 
feared  the   armed   might    of   America,"  \ 

In  that  ci  iinection  Mr  President.  I  wish  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  commend  the  President  of  the  United  Spates  and  the 
ndnuni'-tration  for  insisting  upon  an  adecjuate  force  of  armed  men, 
and  suffic.ent  .-uppiits  of  every  nature  m  this  country  because,  m 
my  humble  opinion  with  strength  we  bhall  not  experience  any 
difficult y  with  anybody  i  i 

Lloyd  Georse  continued:  ' 

"You  went  to  war  with  us  in  1812  over  the  freedom  of  the  sea.s, 
but  I  flunk  we  olTended  you  Just  as  much  by  our  activities  on  the 
high  s-ea.s  during  the  World  War  as  we  did  in  1812  On  the  other 
hard  the  Germ:ui«  also  offended  you  by  their  submarine  warfare, 
which  resulted  in  the  sinking  of  a  number  of  American-flag  ships  " 

President  Albert  Lebrun.  of  France,  received  Mr.  GrifSn  in  the 
Elysee  Palace  in  Pans  and  told  him  that  he  was  always  glad  to 
welcome  an  American  to  his  country  because  Americans  seemed 
to  realize  the  vast  debt  that  their  country  owed  the  great  Re- 
public of  France.  He  was  sure,  he  added,  that  France  was  the 
best  liked  of  all  the  European  countries  in  America,  and  that  it 
would  be  impo.sslble  for  anyone  to  travel  from  one  end  of  America 
to  the  other  and  find  a  person  who  had  any  reason  to  be  critical 
of  his  country,  France.  i 

Lebrun  was  told  America  felt  that  France  should  pay  its  war  I 
debt  to  the  United  States.  Lebrun.  who  had  been  seated  at  his  i 
desk,  bounded  out  of  his  chair  and  declared  that  France's  war 
debt  to  America  would  never  be  paid,  and  said  that  the  fact  that 
France  was  not  paying  her  war  debt  was  all  the  fault  of  former 
President  Hoover  He  pounded  the  desk  and  stated  that  in  1931 
Mr  Hoover,  in  order  to  prevent  a  collapse  In  Germany — and  that 
was  the  last  vear,  according  to  my  recollection,  in  which  England 
made  any  payment  upon  the  debt — had  asked  the  Allies  to  grant 
Germany  a  nicratorium  for  1  year  on  reparations  payments,  and 
had  agreed  that  if  they  would  do  so  the  United  States  would  grant 
them  a  moratorium  on  their  war-debt  payments.  President  Lebrun 
declared : 

•  Surely,  the  United  States  wouldn't  expject  vis  to  continue  pay- 
ments   on    our    war    debt    if    we    In    turn    couldn't    collect    from 

Germanv   " 

Mr  President,  as  you  know  and  as  we  all  know,  there  Is  a  vast 
ditTerence  and  distinction  between  debts  of  that  sort  from  Ger- 
many and  the  war  debts  which  the  Allies  contracted  with  the 
United  States,  One  is  liquidation  of  damages.  The  war  debts 
due  to  the  United  States  represent  ca-sh  actually  loaned  by  the 
ta.\payers  of  the  United  States  of  America,  who  are  bearing  the 
burden  of  the  payments  which  are  now  due. 

Mr  LfNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  brief 
statement? 

Mr.    Reynolds.  I    yield.  ^    *v,   ♦ 

Mr  Lt'NDEEN  I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show  at  that 
point  the  position  of  Andrew  Jackson  in  regard  to  the  collection  of 
the  French  war  debt  of  1800,  resulting  from  an  undeclared  war 
which  we  fought  with  France  at  that  time.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
addressing  the  Senate  two  or  three  times  on  that  subject.  That  Is 
one  of  the  greatest  state  papers  ever  written  in  the  measagcs  and 
papers  of  American  Presidents. 

FORGET    THE    rANQCTTS    AND    FOLUDW    JACKSON 

Instead  of  holding  so  many  banquets  In  honor  of  Andrew  Jackson 
and  "then  falling  to  follow  his  doctrines  and  policies,  I  wish  that 
Dt  th-se  banquets  some  of  his  state  papers  would  be  read,  and  that 
after  the  banquet  wa.  over  we  would  see  the  administration  follow 
the  policies  that  Andrew  Jackson  laid  down 

Mr  Reynolcs  In  reference  to  the  paper  which  has  Just  been  men- 
tioned by  the  Senator,  I  should  be  very  grateful  to  the  Senator 
if  he  would  be  good  enough  to  bring  about  the  insertion  In  the 
Record  cf  that  particular  document,  in  order  that  the  American 
people  may  know  the  action  which  Andrew  Jackson  threatened  to 
take  at  the  time  France  would  not  pay,  ^    *^.   a»„„t«-. 

Mr  LuNDFEN.  With  the  Senator's  permission  and  the  Senates 
permission,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  do  so.  ^ 

Mr    REyNOLD.s    I  thank  the  Senator.  J 

Tlie    Presiding    Officer,  Without   objection,   that   order   will    be 

made. 

The  matter  referred  to  Is  as  follows: 

"jFrcm  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  9.  1933.  p.  55111 

"AVDREW  JA-KSON.  AMFRICAN.  AND  THE  FHENCH  DEBT— FAlLtniE  OT 
FRANCE  TO  PAY  AMERICA  INSTALLMENTS  DUE  ON  WORLD  WAR  AND  POST 
WORLD  WAR  DEBTS  RECALLS  STERN,  SUCCESSFUL  MEASURES  TAKEN  BY 
'HICKORY' 

"Mr  LuNDEEN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  H-use  for  1  minute. 

"The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  the  gentleman  Is 
recognized  for  1  minute, 

"There  was  no  objection, 

"Mr  LuNDEFN.  Mr  Speaker,  there  has  be?n  a  great  deal  of  discus- 
sion about  h>.w  to  handle  our  foreign  debts — the  French  debts  and 
other  debts  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  to  show  the  wondc^rful  statesmanlike  manner  in  which 
Andrew  Jackson,  a  real  fighting  American  and  a  great  Democrat, 
handled  a  similar  situation  in  his  time.     |  Applau.se  ] 

"The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

"There  was  no  objection. 

"Mr.  LuNDEFN.  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  years  1200  1817  a  scries  cf 
unprovoked   aggressions   upon   our   conamerce   was   authorized   and 
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sanctioned  by  the  Government  of  Pranr».  mo?*  of  which  occurred 
during  the  tim.e  that  Napoleon  was  conducing  his  many  wars,  and 
particularly  his  ivars  against  England.  Tlierc  is  a  stnlnng  parallel 
between  tiie  agj^ressions  on  our  commerce  at  that  tune  and  the 
aggressions  conutitted  on  our  commerce  bv  the  contending  parties 
in  1914,  1915,  191B,  and  1917,  during  the  World  War:  the  only  differ- 
ence being  a  matter  of  degree,  and  the  fact  that  iives  were  lost  by 
reason  of  the  aggressions  during  this  last  war 

"Our  Governmient  during  this  terrific  struggle  between  the  Gov- 
ernment of  France,  headed  bv  Napoleon,  p.nd  the  other  Eiirop^an 
countries,  took  tihe  attitude  that  any  damage  to  our  commerce  or 
injury  that  we  reiceived  by  reason  cf  said  war  could  be  adjusted  after 
the  war  was  over  As  a  "result,  at  the  cmclusion  of  these  wars  our 
Government  insisted  that  the  French  Governmfnt  pay  for  these 
WTongs  perpetrated  upon  our  commerce;  and  alter  considerable 
negotiations  a  treaty  between  our  Government  and  the  French  Gov- 
ernment was  coricluded  end  signed,  on  the  4th  day  ot  July  1831,  by 
which  It  was  stipulated  and  set  forth  as  stated  in  President  Jackson's 
mrs-^age  to  Congress  December  1,  1834    that — 

"The  French:  Government,  in  order  to  liberate  Itself  from  all 
reclamations  preferred  against  it  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
for  unlawful  seizures,  captures,  sequestrations  confiscations,  or 
destruction  of  their  vessels,  cargoes,  or  other  propjerty.  engages  to 
pay  a  sum  of  25.000,000  francs  to  the  United  States,  who  shall 
dtstribute  it  am^ng  those  entitled.  In  the  manner  and  according  to 
the  rules  it  shal)  determine.' 

"According  to  this  treaty,  the  French  Government  was  to  pay  this 
25,000  000  francs  in  six  annual  installments  of  4,166,666  francs  and 
66  centimes  eaclti — 

"  'The  first  installment  to  be  paid  at  the  expiration  of  1  year  next 
following  the  exchange  of  the  ratification  of  this  convention,  and 
the  others  at  successive  intervals  of  a  year,  one  after  another,  till 
the  whole  shall  be  paid.  To  the  amount  of  each  of  the  said  Install- 
ments shall  be  aidded  mterest  at  4  percent  thereupon     •     •      •' 

"This  treaty  was  duly  ratified  by  both  parties,  and  the  ratification 
was  exchanged  at  the  city  of  Washington  en  February  2,  1832, 
"Jackson,  In  his  message,  goes  on  to  say: 

"  'No  legislative  provision  has  been  made  by  Prance  for  the  execu- 
tion ol  this  tre&tv,  either  as  it  respects  the  Indemnity  to  be  paid 
or  the  commerplal  benefits  to  be  secured  to  the  United  States. 
•  •  •  Advic*  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications  reached  Paris  prior 
to  April  8,  183J2.  The  French  Chambers  were  then  sitting,  and 
continued  in  session  until  the  21st  of  that  month,  and  although 
one  installment  of  thj  Indemnity  was  payable  on  February  2.  1833. 
1  year  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  no  application  was  made 
to  the  Chambers  for  the  required  appropriation!  and  in  conse- 
quence of  no  appropriation  having  then  been  made,  the  draft  ol 
the  United  StatJes  Government  for  that  installment  was  dishonored 
by  the  Minister  of  France,  and  the  United  States  thereby  Involved 
In  much  controversy, 
'•  'The  next  session  of  the  Chambers  commenced  on  November  19, 

1832  and  ccn^inued  until  April  25.  1833.  Notwithstanding  the 
omission  to  pay  the  first  Installment  had  been  the  subject  of 
earnest  remonstrance  on  our  part,  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  and  a  hiill  making  the  necessary  appropriations  to  execute 
It  were  not  lajd  before  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  until  April  6, 
nearly  5  months  after  Its  meeting,  and  only  19  days  before  the 
close  of  the  session.  The  bill  was  read  and  referred  to  a  commKtee. 
but  there  was  no  further  action  upon  It, 

•  'The   next   Session   of   the  Chambers  commenced  on   April  26. 

1833  and  continued  until  June  26  following.  A  new  bill  was  In- 
troduced on  June  11,  but  nothing  Important  was  done  In  relation 
to  It  during  the  session.  ^  ,.        ,.      .       ^ 

"  'In  the  moBith  of  April  1834,  nearly  3  years  after  the  signature 
of  the  treaty,  the  final  action  of  the  French  Chambers  upon  the 
bill  to  carry  thie  treaty  into  effect  was  obtained,  and  resulted  In  a 
refusal  of  the  inecessary  appropriations,     •     •     • 

"  The  refusal  to  vote  the  appropriation,  the  news  of  which  was 
received  from  pur  Minister  in  Paris  about  the  15th  day  of  May 
last  (1834),  might  have  been  considered  the  final  determination 
of  the  French  Government  not  to  execute  the  stipulations  of  the 
treaty,  and  would  have  Justified  an  Immediate  communication  of 
the  facts  to  Oongress.  with  a  recommendation  of  such  ultimate 
measures  as  tbe  Interest  and  honor  of  the  United  States  might 
seem  to  requlrfe.  But  with  the  news  of  the  reftisal  of  the  Cham- 
bers to  make  the  appropriation  were  conveyed  the  regrets  of  the 
King  and  a  declaration  that  a  national  vessel  should  be  forthwith 
sent  out  with;  Instructions  to  the  French  Minister  to  give  the 
most  ample  explanations  of  the  past  and  the  strongest  assurances 
for  the  futures  After  a  long  passage  the  promised  dispatch  vessel 
arrived  The  pledges  given  by  the  French  Minister  upon  receipt 
of  his  instructions  were  that  as  soon  after  the  election  of  the  new 
members  as  the  charter  would  permit  the  legislative  chambers  of 
France  should  be  called  together  and  the  proposition  for  an  appro- 
pnation  laid  l^efore  them,  that  all  the  constitutional  powers  of 
the  King  and  his  cabinet  should  be  exerted  to  accomplish  the 
object;  and  that  the  result  should  be  maSe  known  early  enough 
to   be   communicated   to   Congress   at   the   conamencement   of   the 

present  se&sion' 

"The  French  GovTernment  of  1834  had  the  decency  to  apologize  for 

Its  failure  to  pay  an  obligation. 

".Andrew  Jackson,  relying  upon  these  pledges,  did  not  communi- 
cate the  above  facts  to  Congress,  relying,  as  he  did,  upon  the  assur- 
ances cf  the  French  Government,  In  this  message  of  December  1, 
1834.  Andrew  Jackson  goes  on  to  sayi 

"  I  regret  ta  sav  that  the  pledges  made  through  the  Minister  of 
Frauce  have  not  been  redeemed.    The  new  Chambers  met  on  July 
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SI  In."'  -ir.ri  al'hnrirh  'h*  -nibject  of  fulftlhng  treaties  was  allurtfd 
U>  Hi  the  •'(••nil  :rot:i  Th"  thrc.-ip  no  atiempi  wiis  made  by  the  King 
or  his  cubuict  lu  procure  un  appropriation  to  carry  it  inlu  extcu- 
tior.  • 

"A.-.flrew  Jrjclcson  then  m.-xkfs  this  errrph:\Mr  a.ssrrtion: 
•■  The   Id.'ft   (t   ti.'iuu-^r.i.g   to   the   refusal    lo   exrru'e   the   treaty 
win  not.  I  am  contiil-fn'    b«   f'-r  a  mcment  fn'er'a.Ti'Hl  r)v  any  branch 
<  f   th.b  Guvern:n-  i.t    and  Xuriher   negotiil.on  upon  the  subject  la 
equ.ihy    fut    oi    qiit-stic  r.  ' 

"And  ihf-n  Atidrt-w  Jnclcson  er^e*  on  to  say 

"Our  in.stitulion.--  are  ej».s«Ti'i,uly  poinhc  Pt-^re  and  friendly 
Intercourse  with  all  nations  are  as  much  the  desire  of  our  Gcv- 
erniiiLnt  as  they  arc  liie  ::itcret^t  of  i.ur  p<  [ji-  livit  Ih^ot'  ibj-.cts 
are  not  t  >  be  jxrmat.eT.tly  bocured  by  surrendtrit.!;  the  righia  cf 
oia'  ciU2*n«  or  permitting  solemn  treaties  for  th'-ir  mdem.iity.  m 
cajies  of  flngrant  wrong,  to  be  abrc>;ated  (jr  s«'t  asidn  ' 

"Andrew  J.ickscn  wa.s  not  a  man  who  Indul^'-d  Ir.  fine  f-peech. 
biit  when  he  w;»«  thrn;:t;h  «peakiMi;  no  one  could  doubi  ihe  nT-'aiung 
of  his  W'Tds      Ptr  example,  he  Rre-  on  to  say 

"  There  is  but  one  point  m  tlie  controversy,  and  upon  that  the 
wholo  civilized  wi  rlci  mu.^t  protu  ur.ce  Fn>:.ce  to  be  l:i  the  wr.ug 
We  iniist  that  >;.'■  hb.ai;  pay  u.-  a  sum  o:  moti'^y  which  she  haa 
acknowledged  to  be  due.  and  'jf  the  justice  of  thi>  demand  there 
can  \je  but  one  opinion  an.u.nt?  mankind  ' 

"And  a  few  sentences  later  m  hi>  mcs4?a»;e  he  said: 
"It  us  n.\  c  i-vii-'i.:.  thai  the  Umtid  b'-ates  ou^ht  to  ln?is'  on  a 
pp  rnpt  execution  if  tho  trea'y.  and  In  case  it  be  refund  or  longer 
delayed  take  redrtj*.-  into  fheir  own  hands.  After  the  delay  on  the 
par"  cf  I-rtiiic''  of  a  quarter  of  a  ci.'::'urv  :v,  acknowled>;fnt;  these 
claims  by  treaty  It  Is  not  to  be  tolerated  •.hai  another  quarter  of  a 
centurv  is  to  b«'  wa-'ed  in  ne^oti.itinj!;  ab  ut  the  payment  The 
laws  rf  nati  m--  pr'  v;cif>  n  remedy  for  svich  occasions  It  i.s  a  well- 
settled  principle  cf  the  International  Code  that  where  one  nation 
ow-s  another  a  liquida'ed  debt  which  it  refu.ses  or  neplecLs  to  pay 
the  a);j;rieved  party  n\ay  '^eize  on  the  property  belonRing  to  the 
oMier  Its  citizens  or  subjcc's  sufficient  to  pay  th''  debt  witb.oul 
Riviin;  jU-t  cau.^'  of  war  Tt.i.s  remedy  has  lieen  rejjeatfdiy  resorted 
to  and  recently  bv  France  herself  toward  Portut;al.  under  cucum- 
st«i..es  U.«-.>i  unque.  tloaable." 

■  Anvl  thtii.  listen  to  the  American  attitude  of  a  real  American 
when  he  mvs 

■  Since  France  in  violation  of  the  pledges  eiven  throvigh  her 
Mlnis-er  here  h.is  dc'.aytd  her  final  action  to  long  that  her  dccl- 
Bjon  will  net.  prob.iblv  t>e  known  In  time  to  be  conimunicaie<l 
to  this  Con^res-s  I  recommend  that  a  law  be  pa.ssod  authorizing 
renris-a'.s  up<i:  Kr'-nch  property  in  ca.-*e  provision  shall  not  be 
made  for  the  payment  of  the  debt  at  the  approaching  session  of 
th  ■  Frci.cl-.  C"h.imt)er«  Such  a  measure  oui^ht  not  to  tie  con- 
sidered by  Frai.ce  :is  a  menace  Her  pride  and  power  are  too 
well  kiiiwn  tc  exp' ct  ar.vthin«  from  her  fears  and  preclude  the 
necea^lty  of  a  jleclaratlon  that  nothing  partaking  of  the  character 
of  mtimldatio:'.  is  intended  by  us  She  ovight  to  lotik  upon  it 
as  the  evlde!^ce  only  of  un  Inflexible  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Cnltfd  S'.-ites  to  insi<;t,  on  their  rights  That  Government 
bv  rinng  oniv  wh.it  !t  h;'.s  tt.solf  acknowledged  to  be  Ju-st  will  be 
Rble  to  spare  The  Tnited  States  the  necessity  of  taking  redress 
into  their  ov.  n  haiul.-;  I'.id  t-ave  the  property  of  French  citizens 
from  that  seizure  iid  .sequestration  which  American  citizens  so 
li  !  ►:  (  ndured  wr!;  ir  reraliatlon  or  redress  If  .she  should  ccn- 
tlnuf  to  r»fusp  that  ret  of  acknowledged  Justice  and,  In  violation 
ot  the  law  of  !i)t..-.ns  make  reprisals  on  our  part  the  occa5lon 
of  hostiliti'-'  .igninst  the  United  States,  she  would  but  add  violence 
to  injustice  a:;d  c>^uld  not  fail  to  expose  her.self  to  the  Just  cen'^ure 
of  civilized  natli-ns  and  to  the  retributive  Judgments  of  Heaven 

■  Colli>ion  wuh  PYance  is  the  more  to  be  regTett«xl  on  account 
of  the  posiru  r.  ^he  f^  couples  In  Etirope  In  relation  to  liberal  insMtu- 
tions  but  in  malnta.nlng  our  national  rights  and  honor  all  gov- 
en'.m.-nt'i  are   al.ke   to   us  ' 

"The  result  cf  thl^  message  to  Congress  wa.*  the  cause  of  great 
excitement  in  Fiance  and  the  French  Government.  Instead  of 
acknowledging  that  they  were  In  the  wrong  and  offering  to  make 
nn^ends  to  pay  the  debt  which  they  had  solemnly  declared  to  bo 
dtie  under  the  treaty,  dl-patohed  war  fleets  to  the  coasts  of  the 
covintry.  and  bills  were  Introduced  In  the  French  Chambers  for  In- 
creased mllltarv  sctlvlty.  looking  to  war  with  the  United  States 
In  other  wdrd>.  France  was  on  the  ]x>lnt  of  going  to  war  with  the 
United  States  over  25.000  000  francs  rather  than  pay  her  honest 
and  acknowledged  obligation  However,  we  had  In  the  White 
House  a  man  who  not  only  was  a  real  American  but  one  who  could 
not  be  frightened  even  In  the  early  days  of  this  Republic  by  the 
power  and  majesty  of  the  FYrnch  Government. 

"Without  going  into  further  details  of  this  controversy,  the  firm 
American  attitude  of  Andrew  Jackson  resulted  In  the  full  payment 
bv  the  French  Government  of  this  obligation  within  a  very  short 
time  and  without  any  war.  and  the  net  result  was  a  ereater  re- 
spect for  the  American  Republic  on  the  part  of  the  French  Govern- 
ment than  they  had  ever  entertained  before.  It  might  al  =  o  be 
added  that  dtirlng  the  Jackson  administration  the  American  Gov- 
err.nient  hail  money  coming  from  Denmark,  from  Spain,  from  the 
two  Sicilies  and  that  Jackson  in  each  and  every  ca.-e  insisted  on 
the  prompt  payment  of  these  obligations;  and  when  he  left  the 
Presidency  every  foreign  debt  due  the  United  States  had  been 
paid  in  full  with  the  exception  of  Portugal's,  which  was  paia  In 
1851 

"It  migh'  also  be  added  that  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
Franc*  loaned  the  United  States  »8  000  000.  and  when  the  treaty 
ot  peace  was  signed   In   Pans.  September  3,  17S3.  tho  Prenchi  de- 


mand for  a  payment  of  this  debt  reached  the  United  Stale.s  before 
news  of  the  siirnm:;  of  the  treaty  of  peace  reached  our  Govern- 
ment Our  AinerK.'.n  forefathcis  did  not  in  reply  plead  poverty, 
did  11  )t  ^hout  to  hii;h  heaven  that  they  had  Ju."-!  cmcrucd  from  a 
7-vear  war  in  defence  of  human  libt^rtv.  and  ask  for  "fundlns;  '  of 
the  deb'  on  ability  to  pay  They  paid  in  full  and  with  interest. 
•  rraiiie  mu.1  be  t.aUt;hi  tlie  le^o  n  in  19.>3  that  a  debtor  who 
refu-^es  to  pay  should  b?  treated  accordini^ly;  that  we  American.s 
re!u.-#  to  ;u.oun-.e  ai.y  more  of  her  financial  cbU?at;oriB  to  en.iMe 
her  to  strut  before  the  world  the  nioPt  mililari.- tif^  n:ition  on 
earth,  speiiciirikj  Cvcr  $500  0C>0  000  a  year  on  arinaiueuts.  while  sh.o 
haa  Lhe  .^ei xnd  largest  cold  reserve  in  the  world  Siie  mu.st  be 
taukihl  tha'.  breiiJiiiu;  treaties  and  solemn  obht^atlon'  1.^  Jiint  as 
di~lionorable  when  i  erpet rated  bv  France  as  when  lndu!:;eil  in  by 
an,-  of  her  nation,  that  dishonor  is  duhcnor;  that  repudiat'on  is 
repudiation.  She  must  bo  taught  that  we  have  Loo  hi^jh  u  regard 
for  Prance  her'xilf  to  permit  her  in  su;h  a  hi-'h-hnr.Ued  mann-r 
to  flaunt  the  fcolemn  ohhgation  of  her  Goveriin.en'.  and.  la.stly. 
she  mu.>l  be  tautjht  that  we  still  believe  what  Jackson  s«i  forcibly 
said,  that  'in  maintaining  our  national  rights  aiid  honor  all  guv- 
erninenrs   are   aliV-e   to   us'"      |Applau.-e  ] 

'Mr  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentl; men  of  the  House,  let  me  quote 
agmn  fr  >m  Jackson  s  fourth  annual  mesa^;e  Speaking  of  keeping 
out  of  the  quarrels  of  Europe    he  .said 

"  Nor  have  we  le.ss  re.tsen  to  feluitute  ourselve?  on  the  position 
of  our  political  than  of  our  commercial  coi.Crrns.  They  remain  in 
the  state  in  which  they  were  when  I  la."^:  adi'res.sed  you — a  slate 
of  prosperity  and  p<'acc.  the  effect  of  a  wi.se  attenth^n  to  the  part- 
ing advice  of  the  revered  Father  of  his  C  nintrv  on  this  subject 
conder.-sed  into  n  maxim  for  the  use  of  posterity  by  one  of  his. 
most  distinguished  succes.sors--to  culuv.Uo  free  comn.erce  anfl 
honest  friendship  wr.h  all  nations,  but  to  make  entineling  alli- 
ances with  none.  A  strict  adherence  to  this  policy  hus  kept  u.s 
aloof  from  the  perplexing  questions  that  no  at  a-:itate  the  EuDpeari 
world  and  have  more  than  once  d<  iuk^ed  those  c"Ountries  with 
blood  Should  tho?e  scenes  unfortunately  recur  the  parties  to  the 
contest  may  count  on  a  faithful  performance  of  the  duties  inctim- 
bt-nt  on  V!S  as  a  neutral  nation,  and  our  own  ci'i.'cns  may  equally 
rely  on  the  firm  assertion  of  their  neutral  rights  ' 

"Andrew  Jackson's  two  terms  as  President  of  the  United  State? 
Cfvereil  the  period  from  March  4.  1829.  to  March  4  1837,  ami 
Europ",  always  on  the  brink  of  war.  was  in  a  dangerous  frame  ot 
mmd  then,  as  now 

"Having  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  Washtngton-JefTerso'i 
policy.  Andrew  Jackson  was  able  to  say  In  h.s  fifth  aunual  message. 
December  3.  1833; 

"  A  large  balance  will  remain  In  the  Treasviry  after  satisfying  a'l 
■   th.'  appropriations  chargrable  on  the  revenue  for  the  present  year.' 
"Jackson,  in  his  sixth  annual  message,  declared  the  country  'free 
from  public  debt,  at  peace  with   the  world  '  " 

Mr  Keynolds.  Mr  President.  France  will  not  pay  us,  she  sav?, 
until  slie  collects  from  Germany;  but  Prance  has  loaned  biUion.s  <  f 
francs  to  Czcchofclovakia.  Poland.  Hungary,  Greece.  Yugcslavii, 
Rus.sla,  and  many  other  European  countries  The  truth  about  t*^  o 
matter  is,  I  think,  that  France  has  loaned  to  Poland  more  money 
than  has  been  loaned  to  Poland  by  any  other  country  lii  the  world; 
and  France  has  loaned  great  sums  to  'i'ugnslavia,  because  tie 
French  were  expect;iis;  to  experience  the  presrort  difficulty  with 
Germany,  and  Prance  loaned  these  counlnes  money  for  foniflc;.- 
tions  uud  for  arms.  If  this  money  had  been  applied  en  tl  e 
American  w:ir  debt.  It  would  have  made  a  fine  Impres.^ion  In  tie 
Uni'ed  States,  as  I  related  In  the  cuUset  was  s-.atcd  to  me  by  a 
taxi  driver  a  few  days  ago  when  I  was  moiorln?  up  tn  the  Capi'o! 

Mr     GrifSn   told   me    that    as   he    was    leavlnn;    President    Lebrun 
remarked     "Of  course,  we  are  doinc  a  great  deal  for  .Americans,  and 
j    I  know  from  their  expressicius  of   appreciation   that   they  feel   li  - 
debtfd  to  u.->  for  the  way  we  honor  them." 

L<^ird  Robert  Cecil,  president  of  the  Ijcairue  of  Nations  Union 
and  Minister  of  Blockade  in  the  British  Cabinet  during  the  World 
War.  told  Mr  Grlf!ln  during  a  long  talk  he  had  with  him  in  Par  .a 
tliat  he  felt  absciutely  certain  of  American  cooperation  with  Eng- 
land in  the  next  European  war.  Wlien  the  war  debts  were  brought 
up  Lord  Cecil  said  that  in  his  opmicn  they  would  never  be  paid. 
Siiid  he; 

'Your  Government  has  the  lethal  rlcrht  to  demand  payment  of  tfe 
war  debt  ji.ui  claim  England  owes  the  United  States,  but  you  cer- 
tainly haven't  any  moral  rlrht  to  the  money  Furthermore,  ;f 
England  paid  the  United  States  It  would  upset  International 
ex>  hanpe 

"Do  you  think."  Inquired  Mr,  Grlffln.  "that  you  could  use  yov;r 
Influence  toward  having  the  British  Government  ofTer  to  give  vs 
Bermuda,  British  Honduras,  and  other  territory  it  controls,  Incluc- 
mg  naval  bases  In  the  West  Indies,  to  apply  on  the  war  debt?" 

Tl.at  subJeHTt  was  discussed  here  a  few  moments  ago  by  a  num- 
ber of  Senators. 

Lord  Cecil  said  that  he  would  be  opposed  to  England  trani- 
femng  anv  of  that  territory  to  .America,  because  there  are  Brltl;h 
subjects  living  In  those  possessions,  and  he  thought  It  would  be  a 
mistake  not  only  for  England  but  for  any  country  to  transfer  o 
another  government  any  territory  where  It  had  bubjects  or  cltizers. 
Asked  why  Engl.md  t<x)k  the  German  colonies  after  the  World 
War,  Lord  Cecil  repl.ed  that  that  was  diaeren;,  because  the  Ger- 
mans were  a  conquered  people. 

Talk  about  honesty,  good  faith,  gratitude,  and  Internatloral 
pe.ice  fcur.de<l  cr.  international  Justice  and  good  w.lll  As  a  mat- 
ter of  self -respect,  sell -interest,  and  plain  common  sense.  It  la 
surely   unnecessary   to  atreas  the   imperative   need   of   Uncle   Sam 
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making  thcso  trans-Atlantlc  supcrrarketcers  liquidate  thglr  indebt- 
edness and  their  obllLations 

I  have  ti'ld  you.  Mr.  President,  about  the  t:ixl  crivcr.  and  tl.e 
fact  that  he  \v;-.nts  the  war  debts  collected  Be.'idfs  wh.at  he  "^riid. 
which  sums  up  what  a  nurr.ber  cf  per>oi.s  ha\e  tcld  me.  I  have 
received  literally  hui.dreds  cf  letters  from  ever  the  Nation  in  the 
past  lew  weeks.  totalin_.;  thou-.ands  .iltcg.  tht  r;  and  I  shcvild  like 
to  have  every  .^miricin  citizen  write  me  his  or  her  opinion  about 
the  war  debts,  and  to  write  every  .-mple  Memb'^r  of  Congress  about 
the  war  debts,  because'  I  want  the  p--  pie's  representatives  in  Cen- 
grcss  to  be  remii.ded  of  what  they  already  knew,  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  vitally  interested  in  collecting  the  dibts  from  Europe, 
In  order  that  that  money  may  be  utilized  here  at  home  r.t  a  time 
when  wf'  iieed  it  Nearly  every  letter  comi.ig  in  niontlor.B  the  war 
debts.  Mr.  Pr.^sident.  The  American  p:  or,ie  are  vitally  interested 
In  them,  and  they  are  somewhat  btwikUied  bv  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  try  to  collect  them.  They  are  hnnc-t  God-feari:ig  fclk.s  who 
pay  their  cwn  bills  and  know  that  when  thcv  borrow  money  they 
h'jvp  to  pay  it  back  This  is  the  American  .system.  They  canno' 
unritrstand  this  European  sy.~tem  of  borrcwing  from  a  neighbors 
ca-h  box  and  then  thumbing  your  nose  when  it  comes  time  to  pay 
back.  Every  farmer  knows  that  if  he  mor'paces  his  farm  cither  th.' 
bank  or  the  Government  will  grab  it  if  he  dcxs  not  pay  tfr 

Lwok  at  what  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  and  the 
Reconstruf  !ion  Finance  Corporation  do  wlien  a  debtor  gets  m 
arrears.  They  crack  down,  just  liV:e  a  business  house.  Is  there 
any  loelcal  rea-^^n  why  we  should  not  crack  down  on  our  debtors 
across  the  seiis'^ 

Is  It  not  our  obligation  and  du*y  as  Senators  of  the  United  States 
to  look  out  for  America  and  .^mer;cans'?  Is  it  not  cur  responsi- 
bility to  look  after  our  country  and  our  citizens  first?  1  think  it 
Is.  and  bccau.se  I  thi-ik  so.  I  cannot  understand  this  talk  about 
levyin;?  new  taxes  on  more  of  our  own  people  and  standing  silently 
by  while  our  foreign  de'otors  default  every  June  15  and  Decem- 
ber 15  I  cannot  understand  all  this  talk  about  increasing  the 
limit  of  debt  we  can  pile  up  in  bonds,  and  not  making  an  effort 
to  collect  the  $13,000  000,000  the  other  nations  owe  tis.  and  using 
that  money  to  pay  off  our  Government  bonds. 

I  am  c<;pvinced  that  if  those  war  debts  were  to  be  collected,  a  lot 
of  (.ur  economic  ailments  could  be  cured  alm.ost  Instantly  For 
examjile  we  hear  cried  on  every  hand  that  the  3.000.000  or  so  httle- 
bU;>iness  men  cannot  get  working  capital  because  the  banks  are 
all  stufTfd  up  with  Federal  bonds  These  bonds  earn  money  while 
they  are  lyir.i:  :n  the  vaults.  That  is  the  interest  burden  th? 
American  taxpayers  have  to  pay  in  our  National  Budget  If  we 
collected  the  war  debts  and  paid  off  those  bonds,  the  banks  would 
hive  to  put  that  m^ney  to  work.  Currency  loafing  m  a  vault  does 
not  produce  m.ore  m  nev  It  would  be  available  for  the  banks 
to  lend  to  business,  to  make  Jobs  for  the  millions  of  unemployed 
Tliose  jobs  Would  do  away  with  W  P  A.  and  these  other  neces.sary 
relief  expenditures.  Payment  of  the  war  debts  would  pay  thu 
costs  of   W    P    A    for   10  vpiirs 

Mr    LfNDFTN    Mr    President,  will  the  S-^nator  yield? 

Mr    Kevnoi  ds    I  yield 

Mr  LuNDEtN.  The  trouble  Is.  is  if  not.  that  for  25  years  or  there- 
abouts we  have  been  placing  Europe  tirst  and  America  la-^t.  and  Is 
it  not  nhout  t:me  that  wo  sav  "America  first  and  fciever"? 

Mr  Rfynoids  I  quite  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  we  should 
turn  our  eves  homeward  I  think  wi-  .■-h"Uld  consider  America  and 
its  citizens' lirst.  and  the  taxpayer;-,  of  America  are  deniandiiig  today 
that  we  do  s^mcthin::  about  tluit.  W.-  have  to  have  seme  lielp  We 
have  to  lew  taxes  so  long  a.s  conditions  rtmn'n  as  they  are.  We  are 
doing  all  w'e  can.  It  is  nobody's  fault  in  particular;  It  is  just  one 
cf  th?  things  that  h.appens.  but  why  cannot  we  have  some  help  fur 
tlie  t.ixpavers  of  the  Country? 

Our  Bud'--rt  cotild  be  cut  pretty  sharply  We  spend  rvrr  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  now  in  interest  chP.rees  on  the  national  debt  If  we 
d:d  not  have  that  interest  to  pay.  we  could  cut  that  item  out  cf  the 
EudJCt  and  we  cculd  cut  It  out  of  the  tax  bill  we  give  millions  of 
American  citi-'cns  .nnd  businesses  ev.Ty  year  We  e,^^;!d  also  tut  ou'.. 
cf  the  tax  bill  the  cost  of  relief  if  our  men  nnd  women  had  Jobs 
We  tax  our  people  to  pr>y  interest  en  b'^nds  .-^  .Id  to  get  money  to 
lend  Europe — and  cannot  collect  from  Europe  even  the  interest. 

Cur  citiz(n.s  have  to  pay  their  tax  bill-  their  debt  to  this  Gov- 
ernment--cr  thev  will  h.ive  Uncle  Sam's  colleciors  of  the  Bureau  of 
Internal  Rf  venue  knocking  en  the  front  door  Let  us  see  if  we  c.m- 
not  get  Europe  to  pav  it-s  bill  to  the  United  States — and  send  our 
collector  over  iherc  to  rap  en  the  door.  Tliat  looks  like  the  only 
wav  we  will  ever  get  it.  We  cannot  be  Santa  Claus  to  the  world. 
becV.us°  the  bug  cf  eifts  ultimat-ly  will  empty  America  cannot 
carry  the  world  forever  v.iihout  coilap.sing  A'^  rich  as  we  are  with 
Gods  gifts  m  resources,  the  iountam  from  which  all  these  blets- 
Ings  flow  will  drv  up 

In  conclusion,  Mr  Pre'^ldrnt.  I  hope  lincercly  that  some  serious 
consideration  niav  be  riven  to  the  resolution  mentioned  by  me  In 
reference  to  the  appcmttncnt  of  Mr,  Grurm  as  .■special  war-d';bt 
envoy  to  Eur  pe.  Let  us  send  someone  to  Europe  to  knoek  on  the 
door  of  the  debtor  nations  every  h.our  of  the  day.  if  neccs-ary,  at 
least  to  r?m.;;d  them  thit  we  have  not  forgotten  about  the  debt 
and  that  130  000  000  people  In  this  country  who  are  iM^arlniT  the 
burden  are  expecting  relief  fr^.m  those  so-called  friend.;  acrjss  ^he 
blue  waters  of  the  Atlantic. 

AMERir.*  FI^-ST.  ADSOLtTE  NEtTRALrXT 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  from  time  to  time,  even 
tliL^ut-^h  my  motives  or  intentions  may  be  misconstrued  by 
these  nun  wlicm  I  icsfxict.  by  these  Senators  whom  I  have 


learned  to  love  as  colleagues  on  the  floor  of  this  fU'cat  body, 
I  am  going  to  refer  to  the  British  debt.  Fi-ench  debt,  the 
German  debt,  ind  the  other  European  debts.  In  that  con- 
iicction,  how  ate  we  going  to  pet  back  the  money  we  loaned 
to  Austria?  How  are  we  going  to  get  back  the  money  we 
loaned  to  Czechoslovakia?  How  are  we  going  to  get  back  the 
money  we  loaned  to  Poland?  What  sort  of  a  foreign  policy  is 
that?  How  are  we  going  to  get  back  the  money  we  loaned  to 
Mussolini,  even  after  the  war.  and  the  money  we  loaned  to 
Italy  before  the  close  of  the  war,  and  on  which,  under  the 
debt  settlement,  we  were  to  receive  an  interest  rate  of  ap- 
proximately one-tenth  of  1  percent  during  the  first  10  years 
of  the  62-ycar  period?  I  know  of  no  American  who  can 
finance  his  heme  and  fireside  at  one-tenth  of  1  percent  on 
the  money  borrowed;  but  the  Italian  people  can  do  so,  Mus- 
solini's Fascist  government  can  do  so.  under  the  foreign  policy 
of  this  Governmrnt.  I  do  not  consider  that  American- 
minded.  I  consider  that  foreign-minded.  I  consider  that 
European-minded.  I  hope  we  shall  turn  back  to  the  Ameri- 
can scene  and  once  more  begin  to  think  of  our  unemployed, 
once  more  think  of  our  problems  at  home;  and  I  shall  use 
the  best  that  is  in  me  to  aid  Senators  in  the  solution  of  those 
great  problems. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to  detain  the 
Senate  at  this  late  hour.  I  do  so  only  through  an  unwilling- 
ness to  let  this  week's  debate  come  to  a  conclusion,  especially 
in  view  of  the  srieeches  made  today  and  yesterday  and  the 
day  before,  without  reminding  the  Senate  and  the  country 
briefly  of  some  of  the  things  that  ought  to  be  mentioned 
here.  Just  a  little  later — it  will  only  be  a  few  minutes  later — 
I  wish  to  refer  to  and  discuss  the  statements  of  former 
President  Hoover  and  Colonel  Lindbergh. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  NyeI.  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark  1.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  FrazierI,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  !Mr.  LundeenI, 
and  perhaps  sonie  other  Senators  during  the  course  of  this 
debate  have,  by  insinuation  and  intimation  of  all  kinds,  left 
the  conclusion  in  some  minds — I  will  not  say  they  have 
endeavored  to  do  it — that  the  United  States  was  dragged 
into  the  World  War  by  the  propagandists,  by  the  bankers, 
and  by  the  munition  manufacturers.  No  direct  charge  has 
been  made  as  to  that;  but  by  insinuation  and  by  intimation 
and  by  ratiocination  and  roundabout  argument  it  is  inti- 
mated that  we  did  not  go  into  the  World  War  voluntarily 
of  our  own  will,  but  tliat  we  were  dragged  in  by  the  prop- 
acandi.'ts. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  express  my  resentment  and  my 
denunciation  of  any  such  claim.  I  resent  it  and  denounce 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  at 
that  time.  I  resent  it  and  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  lofty  char;acter  and  majestic  leader  during  that 
terrible  period.  I  resent  it  and  denounce  it  in  the  name  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  resent  it  and  denounce 
it  in  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah],  who 
was  here  and  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war.  I  resent  it 
and  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Johnson],  who  was  here  and  voted  for  that  declara- 
tion. I  resent  it  and  denounce  it  in  the  name  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNaryI. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  compliment, 
but  I  was  not  here  at  that  time. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  was  not  here,  but  he  was 
in  agreement  with  the  sentiment  that  led  to  the  declaration. 
I  thought  he  was  here  at  the  time;  but  I  withdraw  the  name 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  But  other  distinguished  Sen- 
ators on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  were  here;  and  I  resent 
anci  dmounce  the  insinuation  in  the  name  of  many  Members 
of  the  House  and  of  the  Stnate  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
were  in  cne  of  the  Houses  then  and  are  in  one  of  the  Houses 
now. 

The  idea  of  claiming  that  propaganda  got  us  into  the 
World  War.  The  propaganda  that  got  us  into  the  World 
War  wa.s  the  German  submarine.  The  propaganda  that  led 
us  into  the  World  War  was  the  blood  of  American  citizens, 
died  ihrcush  murder  upon  the  high  seas.  That  is  the  kind 
of  propaganda  that  got  us  into  the  World  War.    We  endured 
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alrr.o:  t  3  yrars  rf  (he  World  War  before  America  reluctantly 
cntrred  U.  Nobody  in  this  country  wanted  to  get  Into  that 
war.  Tlif  S' r^.ator  fr  m  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Wiley]  is  right 
abcut  ('Ur  attitude  then,  just  as  he  is  right  about  our  attitude 
today.  America  did  not  want  to  go  into  the  World  War. 
We  stayed  out  of  the  World  War  after  one  outrage  which 
W'^  cndur'~d,  and  then  another  outrage  wliich  we  endured, 
and  more  American  blood  Fpiiled  upon  the  high  seas,  and 
m')re  Am-ncan  vi ^s-ls  sunk,  until  at  last  the  Kaiser,  in  a 
defiant  anci  insolent  ediC,  after  repeatedly  murdermp  our 
c:ti/-en.>.  undertook  to  tell  tis  where,  and  where  only.  Amer- 
ican "-liips  and  American  citizens  could  travel  on  the  hi^h 
sras.  Thar  i.s  tho  kmd  of  propaganda  that  led  us  into  the 
World  War. 

Se!'..itors.  everybody  knows  that  the  munitions  makers  did 
not  influence  us  into  entry  into  that  war.  Those  of  us  who 
were  here  In  1917  and  tl>0:,e  of  u.s  who  were  not  here  but  who 
read  and  und<Tstand,  knew  then,  and  know  new.  that  [he 
munitinns  maker.s  and  the  bankers  did  not  drap  u.s  mto  the 
Worid  Wa.--.  We  were  dras'4*'d  in  by  reprated  insults  and 
reptati'd  out  rapes,  and  repeated  murder  of  .American  citizens. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  amazed  at  my  di..tinpuished  friend  the 
Servitor  frv-m  Mir.n-  .v.-.ta.  I  a'tr'.bute  to  him  every  .sincerity 
in  his  vicv^-s.  but  the  Senator  from  Mmne.-^cta  says  he  is  against 
the  embarv'.o  because  he  wants  peace;  he  does  not  want  con- 
qU'-st,  he  does  not  want  bloody  warfare.  Yet.  while  England 
ih  m  a  struggle  witli  Germany,  with  her  enemy,  he  advocates 
sending  our  Army  and  Navy  down  and  taking  tl:e  Bahamas 
and  taking  ihc  other  Wfst  Indian  island;^,  and  takinj?  other 
possession^  of  the  Bntith  Empire,  by  force  and  by  conquest — 
tlii.s  man  of  pt^ace.  th:.'^  Senator  who  will  not  vote  to  repeal 
tile  embargo  b*  cause  he  is  against  getting  us  Into  war. 

Mr.  President,  tliat  is  not  a  lofty  attitude  to  take.  If  I 
wanted  the  island.;  of  the  seas.  I  would  net  wait  until  England 
was  in  a  death  snp  with  an  enemy  and  then  undertake  to  take 
advantage  of  her  misfortune  and,  by  force  of  arms,  to  ravish 
her  of  many  of  her  possessions.  If  I  wanted  them.  I  would 
sit  down  with  her  around  the  table  and  negotiate  in  peace; 
negotiate  through  the  methods  of  mediation,  rather  than  by 
armed  f' rce  to  take  them  while  she  was  in  dire  cx:remities. 

Mr    LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr  LUNDP:EN.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  sit  tins: 
around  the  table  for  20  years.  Jackson  waited  until  about 
25  years  had  passed.  Perhaps  in  5  years  more  we  w"ill  take 
some  d  'Old.  d  a^;i(  n. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  did  I  misquote 
him  in  saying  that  he  advocated  striking  England  when  she 
was  locked  in  a  death  embrace  with  her  enemy,  to  take  a 
big  army  and  navy  and  take  these  islands?  D.d  he  nut  say 
that  ? 

Mr  LUNDEEN.  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  will  say 
to  him  that  I  am  thinking  about  the  United  States,  and  not 
where  England  n.ay  be.  We  have  talked  to  her  for  20 
years,  and  now  Is  the  time  to  act.  We  have  demanded  and 
demanded,  and  she  has  refused  to  do  anything  about  it. 
Now  let  us  show  that  there  is  some  red  blood  m  us.  Th^^se 
Islands  are  all  on  our  own  American  coasts,  they  are  really 
American  islands  We  need  them  for  naval  ba.«es.  we  need 
them  for  aircraft  bases.  We  do  not  want  the  Oermans  or 
anybody  else  to  get  them.     Now  is  the  time  to  acquire  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Now  is  the  time  to  grab  them,  accord- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota,  while  England  is  not 
looking,  while  Germany  has  her  down,  with  a  knife  at  her 
throat,  and  she  cannot  resist  Now  is  the  time  for  a  great 
nation  like  ours  to  go  out  with  its  army  and  navy  and  take 
these  possessions  away  from  a  friendly  power. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  it.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
covers  our  p«x<^it!on  in  the  World  War  all  over  with  slime  and 
abuse.  He  Is  unwillint:  to  have  llie  United  Starrs  fi^ht  a 
fore.gn  p-wer  becau.-.e  cf  the  murder  of  hio  own  fell( w  citi- 
zens, the  shedding  cf  their  |pnooent  blood;  yet  he  is  wnilmg 
to  plunce  this  Nation  into  war  to  grab  some  of  the  i-lands 
in  the  Caribbean  Sea 

Mr.  LUNDEEN     Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  think  the  Senator  will  have  to  apr*"'? 
with  me  that  I  am  sustained  in  my  judgment  of  the  Wor.d 
War  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  AmerKan  public  and  of 
ail  writers  and  historians  of  any  note.  There  is  no  que.'^ticn 
now  on  that  point;  and  let  me  say  when  we  seize  the  We-^t 
Indies  not  a  shot  will  be  fired;  there  will  be  no  war  over  the 
West  Indies. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  asree  w.fh  any  .such  conclu- 
sion. Thf  Senator  from  Texas  wa.^  hrre  at  that  time;  he 
wart  a  Meniber  of  the  House  of  Represcntati\es  with  the 
Senator  from  Minne."^cta.  He  was  made  a  member  of  the 
Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs,  and  th"  first  act  ln^  had  -.0 
tak*:"  a.s  a  new  Cont?:ressnian  wa.-,  to  votr  on  a  declaration  )f 
war.  God  know?  I  did  not  want  to  vote  fi  r  a  dec-laration  :f 
war.  God  know=:  I  went  through  travail  of  spirit  and  if 
conscience  and  of  huniili'y  before  my  G<id  before  I  cvcv  voti  d 
for  war.  I  voted  for  war.  I  felt  then  that  it  was  a  ngliteois 
cau'^e.  I  felt  that  we  oupht  to  go  to  war.  and  I  am  mt 
going  to  apolc!?lrc  for  that  record.  I  have  nothing  to  retrac  t. 
Thf  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  BormiI  a  few  ua\.-.  ago  stated 
that  if  American  citu'.ens  were  murdered  on  the  h!ch  sees, 
if  our  p'-operty  w»'re  a'J  ■'^ked  and  do.-troytd,  he  w;iuld  again 
vote  for  a  declaration  of  war. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mi'.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Texas  yield'' 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  suggest  to  th.-  S-nator  frcm 
Tcxa.s  that  ILstraiing  to  the  Sf^nator  from  Minnesota  tell  abcut 
our  need  at  the  present  time  for  the.'e  islands  in  the  Carib- 
bean reminds  m*^  of  wliat  I  have  been  reading  in  the  last  2  or 
3  wreks  of  what  Mr  Molotoff  has  told  the  Lithuanians  a  ad 
the  Esthonians  and  the  Finnish  people  about  the  need  of 
Ru.-<s*a  for  the  iilandi  in  the  Baltic. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     And  Swed(>n. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  And  after  they  eet  through  with 
Finland  they  are  going  to  say  in  the  same  w:<y  in  wh':h 
they  have  said  it  to  lhf\se  other  nations,  "We  n/ed  th-  ~e 
various  possessions  aroimd  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Denmai  k. 
and  theref(jre.  no  matter  what  happens,  W''  arc  justified  in 
going  and  taking  th'-m." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wa.shingtin 
for  that  ^jup-gtiiition.  Tlie  same  kmd  of  a  land  hunger  that 
prompt.^;  th""  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  want  us  to  grab  thf  se 
West  Indian  Islands,  and  to  grab  Canada,  perhaps,  the  si.r.ia 
sort  of  appetite  is  stirrmg  within  the  digestiv-  organs  of  tne 
Soviet,  and  tt  looks  arciund  over  th^^  Balfi'-  and  says,  "He-e 
is  a  good  Island  for  defensive  purpos-";.  Here  is  some  mere 
territory  for  an  airplane  or  a  great  naval  ba.  e.  Ht  ro  is  s»,;  .e 
ternton,'  for  an  airfield.  It  belongs  to  P,nland.  but  what  do 
we  care?    W'"-  want  it.  and  we  are  noirq  to  get  it." 

Here  is  a  place  ever  in  Sw\  den.  Swed<  n  is  a  great,  peacef  ol 
nation.  It  wants  to  puisue  the  paths  of  happiness  and  pros- 
perity undisturb»^d.  But  when  the  Stivief  Union  com»'s  ovt  r, 
with  180  000.000  people  behind  It.  and  wi'h  an  army  of  tv  o 
or  three  million  men.  with  a  swarm  of  airplanes  and  tanks, 
and  tells  Sweden.  "We  want  some  of  your  territory,  seme 
basi's.  some  land,  and  some  advantages,"  what  is  poor  Swfd*  n 
to  say?  She  will  say.  "I  have  not  much  of  an  army,  ai.y 
munition  pLmts.  any  airplane  factories.  You  hav(»  all  yoU 
nf'ed.  Mr.  Stalin,  and  I  cannot  buy  any  from  the  United 
States,  thif;  great  neutral  power.  She  sold  you  yours  In  timo 
of  peac.\  but  now,  in  time  of  war.  I  cannot  gff  any  weapons 
with  wh'ch  to  defend  mvself  against  this  aggrrs.-iur. " 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield^ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  am  astoni.sh"d 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  It  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senator  h  i3 
been  a'^toni-slicd. 

Mr.  CLAKK  cf  M!s,«-.oun.  I  am  astonishnd  at  tho  st-- teme  it 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  Swed'^n  has  no  munition 
plants.  She  has  one  of  the  greatest  munition  pl;int..  an/- 
where  in  th.e  world. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  fim  very  plad  to  hear  it. 
Mr.  CLAPwK  of  Missouri.     She  has  the  Biifors  munitions 
plant,  but  out  of  a  well-rounded  sense  of  protecting  herself 
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she  has  embargoed  the  export  of  munitions  diu-ing  the  time 
ol  war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Docs  not  the  Senator  know  why  Sweden 
does  that?  It  is  for  her  own  defense.  She  has  the  m.uni- 
tions,  but  does  not  want  to  sell  them  because  there  is  old 
Rus.-ia  hansnng  over  her  like  a  hungry  hawk,  ready  to  pounce 
down  upon  her  and  devour  her. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield?  i 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield.  | 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Great   Britain  is   not    the   only  country 
that  has  some  island.-,  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.     France 
has  some.     I  think  she  owns  Martinique. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     She  owns  Martinique. 
Mr.     BARKLEY.      Why,     just     take     England's    islands? 
France  owes  us  some  money,  too. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  all  fairness.  I  thmk  the  Senator  from 
Mmnc.sota  m(  ant  France,  too. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Italy  also  owns  some  islands.     Why  not 
be  brave,  and  take  them  now  before  she  gets  into  the  war? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     Why  not  go  over  and  take  Ethiopia  and 
repoiniiate  it  with  some  of  our  own  citizens  here  at  home? 
[Laughter.  1 
Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  during  all  of  the 
debate  D.d  the  Senator  from  Texas  say  that  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  advocates  the  United  States  Government 
gom^;  down  and  taking  over  these  islands?  | 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  With  the  Arm^y  and  Navy. 
Mr.  BYRNES.  Tlie  Senator  frcm  Texas  knows.  I  suppose, 
that  since  the  Senator  from  Mmnesota  has  been  in  the 
Senate  he  has  voted  every  year  against  appropriating  a 
Sinfzle  dollar  for  the  United  States  Navy.  How  would  we 
send  the  Navy  if  we  did  not  vote  someilung  with  which  to 
build  one? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  if  he  desires  to 
rtply — briefly,  I  hope. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IS  keeping  such  close  track  of  my  record;  but  I  think 
he  will  have  to  correct  his  statement  a  little. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  has  the  Senator  ever  voted 
for  a  naval  appropnation  bill  since  he  has  been  in  the 
Senate? 

Yes;  I  have. 
When? 

L<'t  the  Senator  check  up  on  the  record. 
I  did  check  upon  it.  and  I  will  advise  the 
Stnator  in  a  moment  whether  I  am  correct  or  not. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  supported  the  original  Navy  bill  which 
came  in.  which  our  admirals  said  was  .sufficient ;  but  I  did  not 
extend  support  to  the  additional  billion-dollar  bill,  and  I  so 
stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Mr.  President,  did  the  Senator  vote  for  the 
expansion  of  the  Na\-y  bill  this  year? 
Mr.  LUNUEEN.    No;  I  did  not. 
Mr.  BYRNES.    He  was  opposed  to  that? 
Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Yes.  ' 

Mr.  BYRNES.  But  he  is  willing  to  send  the  Nav-y  down  to 
South  America? 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  am  willing  to  stand  on  that.  So  far  as 
that  IS  concerned,  we  have  an  ample  navy,  as  stated  by  the 
admirals  and  the  naval  authorities,  for  taking  care  of  any- 
thing concerning  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  without  any  of  these 
bugaboo  appropriations,  supported  by  people  who  see  things 
in  the  attic  at  night.  They  come  here  and  want  a  certain 
appropriate  n  bill  pa.ssed,  but  that  is  inadequate,  and  they 
then  within  a  week  get  on  the  long-distance  telephone  and 
talk  to  Europe  so  much  they  want  another  billion.  I  should 
like  to  know  how  many  long-distanc<-  telephone  calls  to 
Europe  there  were,  and  how  much  has  been  expended  on 
them.  We  might  almost  build  a  battleship  with  that  tele- 
phone money.  I  think.    Let  me  quote  the  first  and  greatest  ol 
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all  our  Presidents  on  overgrown  naval  and  military  estab- 
lishments: 

Hrnre.  likewise  they  will  avoid  the  necofslty  of  those  overgrown 
mllitury  establishments,  which  under  any  form  of  govornmt'nt  are 
lnauspKioi:s  to  hbiirty  and  which  are  to  be  rtgarded  ub  jjarticulariy 
ho.~tile  to  rrpubllcan  liberty 

Mr.  BYRNES.    Has  the  Senator  from  Texas  inquired  as  to 
who  has  been  talking  to  Europe  and  to  whom  they  have  been 
talking? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  will  do  so  in  just  a  moment. 
Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  desire  to  ask  two  or  three  questions.  As  I 
understand,  the  Senator  from  Minnesot?.  has  suggested  that 
we  seize  land  from  England  in  payment  of  debts.  'Would  that 
mean  war? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  am  going  to  answer  that. 
Mr.  WILEY.    Will  not  the  Senator  answer  "yes"  or  "no"  for 
the  moment? 

Mr.  CONNALIjY.  It  would  ultimately  mean  war,  unless 
England  should  crawl  under  the  bed. 

Mr.  WILEY.  As  I  recall,  a  gcod  many  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can countries  arc  seriously  indebted  to  the  people  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    Tliat  is  correct. 
Mr.  WILEY.    And  those  debts  are  in  default. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Undoubtedly. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Should  we  follow  the  same  reasoning,  in 
collecting  those  debts,  and  take  some  of  the  South  American 
countries? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  There  is  some  slight  difference.  One  is  a 
private  debt  and  the  other  is  a  public  debt.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  however. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  express  my  utter  dissent 
from  any  such  doctrine  as  a  conquest  with  the  Army  and 
Navy  of  England's  possessions  while  she  cannot  defend  her- 
self because,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  though 
she  might  for  the  moment  not  be  able  to  defend  herself,  she 
would,  whenever  she  was  able  to,  resent  such  an  exploitation 
or  such  a  conquest,  and  we  would  be  inextricably  involved  in 
difficulties  with  the  British  Empire  for  taking  advantage  of 
her  in  her  hour  of  distress,  in  her  hour  of  danger,  to  ravish 
some  of  her  most  choice  possessions. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  discuss  just  one  or  two  other 
matters,  and  I  am  through.  I  do  not  want  this  week's 
debate  to  end  without  making  a  brief  recapitulation  of  some 
of  the  things  that  this  embargo  repeal  means. 

What  does  the  embargo  do?  It  penalizes  peaceful  nations 
and  encourages]  aggressor  nations.  The  embargo  invites 
aggressors  to  prjepare  for  conquest  with  the  assiirance  tnat 
when  they  do  prepare  and  when  they  strike  their  victims 
shall  not  get  an^  weapons  of  defense  or  offense,  if  you  want 
to  make  a  distii)ction,  in  order  to  defend  their  lives. 

The  opponents  of  repeal  say  that  to  lift  the  embargo  will 
help  Great  Britain  and  France.  That  is  one  of  the  favorite 
phrases  used  hej-e.  One  of  the  mouth-fiUing  platitudes  that 
is  rolled  around! the  tongues  of  those  who  oppose  repeal  is — 
"Repeal  will  help  Great  Britain  and  France." 

By  the  same  character  of  logic  it  inevitably  follows  that 
to  keep  the  embargo  helps  Hitler  and  Stalin. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
together  with  other  Senators,  helped  to  put  the  embargo  law 
on  the  statute  books.  So  does  the  Senator  mean  now  that  we 
are  helping  Hitler  and  Stalin  because  of  a  law  which  the 
Senator  and  his  administration  put  on  our  statute  books? 
He  was  wrong  then,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  may  be 
wrong  now. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  not  the  first  time  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  made  a  mistake.  He  makes  many  of  them. 
But  when  he  has  found  that  he  has  made  a  mistake,  he  tries 
to  correct  it.  Some  people  never  do.  There  are  those  who, 
like  the  Hapsbufgs.  "never  learn  anything  and  never  forget 
anything." 
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Mr  Presidt-nt,  It  l5  said  thai  we  are  choosing  sides  betwocn 
the  wamng  states  if  we  rcp'-al  the  en.bur.  >.  The  embargo 
do-!?  thoo.-e  Sides.  Unwittingly,  inadverLenliy.  when  Wf  parted 
the  embargo  we  cho.-,e  Mdcs  in  this  contest  and  we  ch.osc  the 
side  of  Hitler  and  Stnlm.  and  I  am  unwilling  any  longer  to  bo 
in  tha'  sort  of  partneiship.  I  prnp-^se  to  repeal  th-'  law  and 
go  back  wb.fre  w-  w^Me  before.  We  had  the  power  to  pa.'-s  th? 
embargo  law  when  we  pa.^sed  it,  and  we  have  the  same  power 
rj.:\  '.c  rt  pen!  it  tha'  wt  had  then  to  pa.-.<  it.  It  is  a  fine  areru- 
ni-:.'  to  >ay  that  C'jngr»s,.  had  a  periect  right  to  pa.s<  it  but 
now  ha.>^  no  rieht  tu  repeal  it. 

M:     PITTMAN      Mi'    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr    CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Ml     PITTMAN      Tliere  is  no  doubt  that   a  domestic  law 
can  d«-vel>  p  -o  a<^  to  b«'  u.ineutral  and  unequal  in  its  opera- 
tion as  l>>tw  -f-n  bellm^rents.  us  this  one  has. 
Mr    CONNALLY      drtamly 

Mr.  PITTMAN  It  us  equally  true,  is  it  not,  that  not  hav- 
ing a  law  rann>;  b»^  xmnt'U'ral? 

Mr  CONNALLY  T  >  b.-  ^ure  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
Is  correct.  W^'  pa<,.s*'d  this  embargo  act  unwittingly  and 
with  not  the  proper  foresight,  not  with  clear  enough  vision, 
not  wuh  a  vit*w  away  down  the  road;  we  passed  it  as  a 
handsome  and  bfautiiul  gesture  of  peace,  but  w*^  nov/  find 
th.it  tlie  cpt-ration  of  thK->  d.-.mcstiC  law  u  kr.v  purely  for 
the  control  uf  our  citizens  and  our  ships,  has  put  us  in  a 
position  where  we  are  no'  neutral  in  this  war.  but  to  all 
inti-r-its  and  purp« -es  w<'  a:f  aiding  Stalia  and  Hitlrr. 

We  have  new  a  perfect  right  to  rLp«>al  that  domestic  regu- 
lation and  put  ourselves  right  b^ick  where  we  wire  under 
international, law  While  under  tlie  jo.nt  resolutun  we  give 
up  noth.ng^f  cur  rights  under  international  law,  while  we 
surrender  not  a  jot  (ir  tittle  under  international  law.  y»^t  as 
an  adcl'Xl  precaution,  nu  rely  in  the  interest  of  preventing 
incid'-nts  that  might  prov>>ke  war,  we  do  say,  and  we  have 
the  nght  to  say  to  our  citia^ns,  "You  mu>t  not  travel  on  the 
seas  to  bt'lli  rer»'nt  countries  You  must  not  use  our  ships  to 
transport  gnod.-i  to  belligerent  countries  "  That  has  nothing 
to  di  with  international  law.  International  law  is  just 
what  it  was  before,  and  the  proposed  act  is  purely  a  domestic 
regulatii^n. 

Mr  Pre'^ident,  I  want  the  countn.-  to  know  that  under  the 
op^'ration  of  the  present  embargo  Italy  can  buy  all  the  suns, 
amnninition.  tanks,  bombing  planes,  and  other  aircraft  that 
she  can  get  in  the  United  States.  Russia,  still  technically  a 
neutral  country,  can  crme  to  our  shores  and  btiy  cannon.  arm>. 
tankv.  rifles,  and  airpl.mes,  and  she  can  carry  th'-ni  back  to 
Ru.-.s;a.  Under  the  present  embargo  law.  theoretically  ;he 
cannot  transship  them  to  a  nation  at  war.  But  how  can  we 
pnvent  that "5 

Mr  Cl-,'\RK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield'' 

Mr.  CON'N.ALLY      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-souri.  Can  the  Senator  explain  to  the 
S»'nate  why  it  is  that  Russia  is  technically  a  neutral,  inas- 
much as  the  United  States  Government  still  recocnizes  he 
Republic  of  Poland,  which  has  bt'en  wantonly  invaded  by 
RuvMa  in  partnership  with  Germany — why  !.•<  Rus^^'.a  a  neu- 
tral, and  why  has  not  the  President  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  Russia  to  be  a  belligerent  just  as  much  as  Germuny 
l.^.'  A  pruciamalion  was  i.ssued  when  Germany  invaded  Po- 
land. Why  IS  not  Russia  as  much  at  war  with  Poland,  which 
we  still  recognize,  as  Germany  is  at  war  with  Poland? 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  I  will  try  to  explain  to  the  Senator  as 
far  as  I  kncrw  i:  Russia  came  in  after  Germany  had  alr^  ady 
conqu'.  red  Poland,  and  then  Russia  and  Germany  divided 
up  Poland.  So  far  as  T  know  Russia  conducted  no  real  at  med 
operation.  Sh'-"  killed  no  one.  She  btsuged  no  cities.  But. 
Irrespective  of  the  facts,  technically  she  is  still  a  neutral. 
Then  has  be^n  no  declaration  of  war  by  Russia.  There  has 
been  no  declaration  of  war  by  any  other  country  on  Russia. 
So  that  today  Rus.sia  us  stiU  technically  a  neutral. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
fiirther  yield? 


Ml-.  CONNALLY.  Just  let  me  answer  this  question  be^fo:  e  I 
go  to  anjther,  and  then  I  shall  try  to  aiuwer  the  Scnaor's 
further  question. 

So  th^it  today  Rus;  ia  is  a  neutral,  and  if  she  can  come  here. 
and  h.-.s  moi.cy  to  pay  for  them,  she  can  buy  all  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  impkmcnts  cf  war  she  wants  to.  But  it  is 
said  she  caan.;t  trans.-h.ip  thtin.  How  can  the  United  States 
Government  go  into  Ru-sia  and  see  where  those  armi,  go':" 
H  nv  can  we  go  into  Italy  and  see  whether  those  id>  ntical 
arm•^  are  transpo'-'ed  tT  Gcimany  or  not?  If  we  undrr'ako 
to  do  u.  It  would  bring  us  to  the  brnk  of  war.  Talking  about 
involvement  we  would  get  involved  by  sending  our  .sncoix-rs, 
spifS,  and  agf^nts,  and  undertaking  to  trace  what  happened  to 
these  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  that  would 
go  to  Ru'-.^ia  and  to  Italy.  That  is  what  would  be  done  under 
th"  e.'7-,bargr.  And  yet  we  c.innot  sell  a  single  weapon  or 
munition  to  Fran/je  or  to  England,  countries  that  are  on  the 
other  .-yJe  in  this  war  L-  iliat  neutrality?  I  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  ?J:s.souri,  is  that  neutrality  in  f.ict? 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  agree 
a'  all  with,  the  premise  of  the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  say 
that  under  the  plain  provision  of  the  pre.-ent  neutrality  law 
nov,-  on  t!v  .-  tatut*-  books  it  ought  to  be  illegal  to  export  any 
sums  to  Russia.  The  Senator  from  Texas  s.iys  there  has 
b!  en  no  declaration,  of  v,  ar  by  Russia.  Tlie  Senator  from 
Texas  says  there  has  been  no  declaration  of  war  by  any 
power  aeiain.-t  Ru~5.a. 

Mr.  Pri:>icicnt,  thi  re  is  net  a  syllable  in  the  present  neu- 
trality act  referring  to  "a  rieclaraMon  of  war."  The  lan- 
guage of  the  pres''nt  neutrality  act  is  "when  a  state  of  war 
exists,"'  and  a  state  of  v/ar  dCH\s  not  exist.    It  says: 

When  the  President  .hall  flud  ttiat  a  st..tc  of  war  e>asts. 

There  is  no  que.~tion  about  it.  Tl-ie  Pie.^idcnt  has  to  pro- 
claim it. 

Mr    CONNALLY.     Yes:  thn  Presid-^nt  has  to  proclaim  it. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  of  Missouri.  Why  does  not  the  President 
proclaim  it? 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Why  does  not  the  Senator  go  down 
occa^ioniilly  to  see  the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
find  what  is  going  on'' 

Mr.  CLARK  ol  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  place  to  find 
out  li;  in  this  Chamber. 

Mr.  CO^'^•ALLY.  That  is  the  trouble  with  the  Senator 
fror^'.  Mi.-^ouri.  He  wants  to  insulate  himself  in  a  sublunaled 
atniosp.here  of  isolation  and  self-consideration.  Why  do.  s 
he  not  go  down  to  the  Wliite  Hcu.~e  occasionally  and  find 
out' 

Mr.  CLAJIK  of  Missou:'!.  Certainly  tlie  Senator  from 
Texas  will  not  contend  that  any  Member  of  this  body  or 
anyon"  who  has  ever  been  a  Member  of  this  body  is  more 
addicted  to  self-ccn.^idcratlon  than  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thaiJi  the  Senator  from  Mis:,oun  for 
that  expression.  I  do  not  get  much  from  the  Senator  from 
Mi.^.scu!  1.  azid  I  have  to  get  a  Lttle  cf  my  own. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi  .ouii.  Tile  Se.iat',r  d-.aL  v. ell  with  him- 
self at  all  tunes. 

Mr.  PITTALAN      Mr.  Prt-sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   CONNALLY.     I   yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  may  bo  tliought  that  the  statute  pro- 
vides that  the  Presid  nt  shall  apply  an  embargo  when  a 
state  declares  war.  Tliat  i.s  not  the  wording.  It  shall  be 
applied  when  a  foreign  country  us  m  "a  state  oi  war. '  Tliere 
is  no  question  that  Russia  is  in  no  state  of  v.ar  now.  But 
if  there  ls  any  doubt  in  the  m;nd  of  thr  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri about  Russia,  lliere  cannot  be  any  doubi  in  his  maid 
about  Italy.  He  would  ceiianly  not  have  the  President 
declare  that  Italy  is  nuw  in  a  stale  of  war. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.^jun.  Mr.  Pr-^adeni,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  permit  me  to  answer  the  S  nator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  say  thrre  is  no  nason  on  earth 
why  the  same  rule  cannot  be  applied  to  Italy,  so  far  as  the 
transshipment  ol  goods  is  concerned,  that  was  so  success- 
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fully  applied  to  Loyalist  Spain,  The  National  Munitions 
Board  in  numerous  instances,  as  shown  by  their  report,  very 
succ.'ssfuliy  prevented  the  export  cf  munitions  to  Gieece  and 
to  Latvia  and  to  other  countries  where  they  had  rea^on  to 
believe  the  goods  were  to  be  tran.sshippcd  to  Loyalist  Spam. 
I  do  not  see  why  it  is  not  as  easy  to  apply  this  rale  successfully 
against  tran.^i-hipment  to  Italy  and  Rumania,  if  it  is  per- 
mitted to  remain  m  tlie  law  as  it  is  at  present,  as  it  was  to 
apply  the  provision  of  the  present  law  to  transshipment 
threugh  Greece. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  is  referring  to  one  little 
country  near  Spain  and  another  Lttle  country.  Another  fact 
is  there  we  trusted  to  Mr.  Green,  cf  the  State  Department,  to 
decide  from  the  evidence  whether  jr  not  nationals  of  Fiance 
were  guilty  of  transshipping  goods.  We  had  considerable  dip- 
lomatic trouble  over  it,  and  if  it  had  involved  a  bm  cflendcr, 
we  would  have  had  Mr.  Green  of  the  State  Department  getting 
this  country  into  a  tremendous  controversy.  If  Mr.  Green 
tru  d  t(j  pass  on  the  evidence  as  to  whether  or  not  Russia  and 
Italy  weri^  shipping  stuff  into  Germany  we  would  have  a  great 
deal  more  trouble:  in  fact,  we  would  be  messing  in  the  domes- 
f.e  altaii's  of  neutral  countries. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
dees  not  recede  cne  inch  from  the  statement  he  made.  The 
stattnient  was  that  Ru.ssia  is  now  technically  a  neutral. 

Here  is  this  wonderful  cmbarco.  all  ornamented  by  the 
labors  of  tlie  ."=ienator  from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Cl.^.rkI  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Nye  I.  What  does  it  do? 
It  provides  that  whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  he  shall  proclaim  it,  and  so  forth.  There  has 
been  no  proclamation  with  respect  to  Ru.ssia.  So  far  as  I 
know,  there  will  not  be  any,  and  until  such  a  proclamation  is 
mad^'.  as  I  .<;aid  a  moment  ago,  Ru.ssia  may  buy  in  the  United 
States  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war  she 
can  pay  for,  and  she  may  take  them  to  Russia.  Imagine,  after 
lh.  v  get  to  Ru.ssia.  .somebody  going  around,  following  them 
up,  and  seeing  where  they  go.  It  is  preposterous  and 
rid.culous. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 

yield' 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  There  has  been  considerable  dis- 
cu.-^sion  lor  a  long  time  about  the  question  of  a  proclamation 
with  reference  to  a  state  of  war.  I  think  it  is  about  time 
that  >amv  understanding  be  reached  as  to  the  reasons  why 
the  words  "a  state  of  war"  were  inserted  in  the  original  law. 

The  arms  embargo  was  written  by  those  who  are  now  op- 
posed to  its  repeal,  and  those  who  in.sist  that  no  discretion  be 
granted  to  the  President  which  can  possibly  be  avoided. 
They  were  the  ones  who  insisted  upon  the  law  being  worded 
"a  state  of  war"  instead  of  simply  "war."  The  reasons  they 
gave  for  insisting  upon  the  words  "a  state  of  war"  rather  than 
the  word  "war"  were  that  they  did  not  want  the  President 
to  have  an  opportunity  to  use  any  discretion  about  it,  and 
that  the  words  "a  state  of  war"  had  a  definite  meaning  in 
international  law.  They  meant  that  there  was  a  declaration 
of  war  between  the  two  belligerents,  or  a  blockade  of  one 
belliL-erent  by  another  belligerent. 

Those  who  are  now  insisting  that  the  embargo  be  con- 
tinued, and  those  who  throughout  the  pa.st  year  have  ccn- 
si.'^tently  criticized  the  President  for  his  failure  to  proclaim 
the  embargo  m  reference  to  Japan  and  -China,  for  example, 
are  the  ones  who  themselves,  becau.se  they  did  not  want  to 
give  the  President  any  more  discretion  than  they  possibly 
could  avoid,  insisted  upon  the  use  of  that  technical  language. 
That  IS  the  reason  why  Ru-^sia  is  technically  a  neutral  today. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wi-h  to 
take  the  Senator's  time;  but  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
ju.st  a  moment? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
.^^oun.  However,  and  in  order  to  avoid  what  may  seem  an 
offense  to  some  individual  Senator  later,  I  ask  Senators  please 
to  refrain  from  interruptions  after  the  Senator  from  Missouri 


shall  have  finished,  because  I  wish  to  conclude.     The  hour 
is  growing  late. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  Senator's  tune  unduly:  but.  in  response  to  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington  has  said,  I  wish  to  say  that,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned!.  I  never  advanced  any  such  argument  as 
he  has  just  suggested,  and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  else 
who  did.  The  reason  why  the  term  "state  of  war"  was  used 
was  specifically  to  get  away  from  the  contention  which  has 
since  been  made,  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  declaration 
cf  war.  What  wc  were  driving  at  was  to  make  the  act 
operative  whenever  a  state  of  war  existed,  such  as  the  in- 
vasion of  China  by  Japan,  or  the  invasion  of  Poland  by 
Russia,  without  viar  being  formally  declared,  because  we 
realized  that  there  would  be  many  undeclared  wars. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  matter  to  winch  the  Senator 
from  Washington  referred. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  ^.lissouri.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
says  we  were  applying  the  language  to  two  specific  situa- 
tions, neither  one  of  which,  he  says,  applies  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  was  not  %  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee at   the  time  the  original  act  was  passed. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  was  not;  but  I  was  the  one 
who  introduced  thp  first  resolution. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  correct.  The  Senator 
was  one  of  lire  original  introducers  of  the  resolution:  and 
behind  the  use  of  the  technical  words  "state  of  war  '  was  the 
motive  that  it  wais  not  desired  to  give  the  President  any 
discretion  in  the  ijnattcr. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  observe  the  in- 
junction of  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  ConnallyJ;  but  if 
the  situation  between  Russia  and  Poland,  as  we  all  under- 
stand it,  should  cbmpel  the  President  to  issue  a  proclama- 
tion, then  the  siljuaiion  which  existed  between  Germany 
and  Austria,  when  Germany  invaded  Austria  and  took  pos- 
session of  it.  woul|i  have  justified  a  proclamation. 
Mr.  CONNALLY!.     Exactly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY. i  When  Germany  took  the  Sudetenland, 
Czechoslovakia,  anjd  Moravia,  the  President  could  have  issued 
a  proclamation  forbidding  the  sale  of  arms  to  Germany  or 
any  of  her  allies.  ;  So  the  situation  as  between  Poland  and 
Russia  is  parallel  to  the  other  situations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
Of  course,  the  parallels  are  exact  and  accurate.  The  con- 
ditions in  the  two  countries  to  which  he  referred  are  com- 
parable to  the  conditions  in  Poland,  except  that  Germany 
did  not  take  all  of  Poland.  She  took  only  part  of  it.  In  the 
other  cases  she  took  all  of  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Mr.  President,  the  arms  embargo  we  now  have  denies  to 
Great  Britain  and  France  their  natural  advantages  on  the 
sea.  while  leaving  to  Hitler  and  Stalin  all  of  their  natural 
advantages  on  the  land. 

Let  me  remind  the  Senate  that  under  the  Embargo  Act  to- 
day any  neutral  country  may  buy  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  and  may  then  reship  them  to  Germany  or 
to  her  ally,  Russia.  Under  the  embargo,  everything  except 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  may  now  be  trans- 
ported in  American  vessels  to  a  nation  at  war  with  the  prac- 
tical certainty  that  the  American  vessels  will  be  sunk,  and  we 
.^hall  be  brought  to  the  very  brink  of  war.  The  Embargo  Act 
places  the  United  States  in  an  unneutral  position  by  reason 
cf  what  has  happened  since  its  passage,  as  was  so  well  pointed 
cut  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman], 

In  the  World  War  it  was  not  the  kind  of  cargo  carried  in 
our  .ships  that  caused  them  to  be  sunk.  They  did  not  carry 
arms.  They  did  not  carry  munitions.  They  carried  general 
cargo  and  American  seamen.  They  were  sunk.  The  Kaiser 
5:ank  them  then,  and  Hitler  will  sink  them  now.  That  is  why 
the  joint  resolution  provides  for  taking  our  ships  off  the  sea 
so  far  as  belligerent  nations  are  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  the  opponents  of  repeal  constantly  and  sedu- 
lously start  out  with  the  assumption  which  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  so  well  pointed  out  a  while  ago.  They  start  cut 
with  the  assumption  that  the  embargo  means  peace.    I  deny 
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the  a>sumption.  and  I  defy  them  to  present  argTjments  rather 
than  statt-ments.  Th-  embarco  does  not  miCan  p^ace.  It 
most  pr-'bubly  in  .uis  war.  But  they  syy  i?  u;  the  first  step. 
Ah  Mr,  Pre.sident.  It  is  not  the  first  step  toward  war.  It  is 
n)ore  l.kely  the  fi.st  step  toward  peace. 

B.fore  war  may  be  declaied  b%-  the  United  Sta're.'?.  Con- 
pre.^.^,  by  a  majority  vote  of  both  Houses,  mu.-t  take  that 
step  Only  49  S^r^ators  are  required  to  k<n-p  tht>  United 
States  from  Roing  into  war;  and  so  Iohr  as  the  Senate  dors 
not  want  a  war  tliere  is  no  power  on  earth  to  put  the  United 
Stiit-s  into  war  rfn  alter  all.  we  hav-'  to  rely  upon  the 
patriotism.  wlscI'  m  .ludprriLnt.  and  caution  of  the  American 
Congress  and  thf  Amt  riran  ppoi;le.  Ilepe-al  of  the  arms  em- 
bartio  does  nor  mean  war.  It  means  pulling  us  back  from 
the  brink  of  war  to  which  the  embargo,  if  permitted  to  re- 
main on  thf  bo(jks  as  it  is  now  written,  w.ll  most  surely 
bnnK  u.s  , 

So  I  wish  to  rienv  the  "first-step"  argument,  which  is 
merely  an  a^ssumption  and  nothing  else.  It  has  t>een  ham- 
mered into  the  :iiind.>  of  the  gullible;  it  ha.s  been  hammered 
Into  'hf  mind.s  of  those  who  accept  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
pmb;ir^;o  means  p^-ace,  and  that  repeal  of  the  embargo 
nv  ti'.s  war.  I  utterly  deny  that  contention,  and  I  challenge 
the  opponents  of  repeal  to  present  something  more  than 
ni- !••■  .^tatomrnts.  itciation.  and  reiteration  to  support  it. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  ;  Mr.  Vandenberc  !  btuses  mo.st 
of  hi.s  argument  on  the  theory  of  "changing  the  rule  after 
the  parif  b'^cin.s  "  I  attempted  to  point  out  that  we  ar^ 
not  undertakiniz  to  change  intprnational  law.  It  remains 
as  it  has  alv.ovs  remained  We  are  simply,  by  domo.stic 
legislation.  regul;>ting  the  conduct  of  our  own  citizens.  AH 
thf  authorities  on  International  law  confirm  and  ratify  that 
stati'inent   .>nd  contention 

Mr.  PresiderU  I  wi>h  to  r<  fer  britfly  to  Mr.  Hocvrr  and 
Colonel  Lindbri'zli  I  have  their  statements  before  me  I 
give  these  gentiem'^'n  every  credit  for  sincerity  and  for  a 
desire  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  However,  both  Mr  Hoover 
and  Cnl.Tel  LiialbeiEih  recor.nize  that  the  United  States 
sh.aild  sill  defensive  \veap».)ns  to  all  the  nations  at  w\r  which 
can  c^me  ai.'i  iM-f  them.  I  start  with  that  premise,  and  if 
aiv  Senattu'  w.itits  to  deny  it.  I  a.-k  him  new  to  deny  it. 

Mr  Hoever  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  stait  out  with  the 
premi.se  th.it   we  should  sell   the  nations  at   war  defensive 

We;ipr-ns 

Mr  P*re;:d'Mit.  if  follows  logically  that  we  should  sell  them 
any  kiml  (^f  weap<.ns  they  can  come  and  get.  Why'!'  Be- 
cause there  i->-  no  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive 
we  1  pons 

Mr    HATCH      Mr    Presid'>nt,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr    COXN ALLY      I  yield 

Mr  HATCH  I  dislike  to  Interrupt  the  Senator;  but  on 
th.i'  point,  if  I  c^iT'Ctly  under- ;and  the  addresses,  did  not 
both  the  eminent  gentlenun  to  whom  the  Senator  h.is  re- 
I'-rr-'d  indicate  that  sales  of  defensive  weapons  should  be 
wrh(  ut  any  nstriction  wh.itever,  that  they  might  b<  on 
crrdi*.  ara1  micht  b;^  transported  in  American  vessels?  I  am 
a.-k.ric  for  ir.f.  rmation. 

Ml  CONNALLY.  I  have  the  statement  of  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh before  me  If  Uie  Senator  cares  to  examine  it  I  shall 
be  k^lad  to  yul.i  to  h.m  later. 

Iriespcc:ive  cf  that  point,  Mr.  President,  Colonel  Lind- 
b«"rgh  and  Mr.  H-'over  say  that  the  United  Stales  ousht  to 
sell  weapons  for  defense  to  the  nations  at  wai-.  That  can- 
not oe  done  und«  r  the  rrms  embargo.  It  cannot  be  done 
under  the  present  law.  It  can  be  accomplished  only  by  a 
repeal,  in  part  at  least,  of  the  present  arms  embargo. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  difference  between  defensive  and 
offensive  wt.ipor..^.  What  are  the  kinds  of  weapons?  Sup- 
pcvsf  we  are  attacked  by  a  ficet  of  tanks;  How  shall  we  meet 
those  tank.-''  We  .shall  meet  them  either  with  cannon  or 
with  other  tanks.  In  the  one  case  the  tank  is  offensive, 
and  in  the  other  case  it  is  drfensive.  although  the  tanks 
mav  be  of  the  s-anit^  kind,  the  same  make,  and  with  the  .same 
cahber  guns.  Th:^  weapons  are  identical,  but  they  may  be 
used  either  for  offense  or  for  defense. 


Take  the  case  of  a  bombing  plane;  Mr.  Hoover  and  Colonel 
LindlxTgh  gay  that  bombing  planes  can  be  used  only  for 
offense. 

Mr.  Prcsitient,  let  tis  suppose  that  two  great  armies  are 
struggling  for  supremacy.  Why  is  it  not  legitimate  in  de- 
fense for  one  of  the  armies  to  send  out  its  bombing  planes 
and  bcmb  the  other  army,  which  is  m.archmg  to  the  attack? 
Is  not  that  as  much  a  defense  as  a  man  shooting  some- 
body with  a  rifle?  Is  not  that  as  much  a  defcn.se  as  a  man 
touching  ofC  a  cannon  to  send  a  crushing  missile  across  the 
battlefield  to  hammer  down  a  fort  or  destroy  human  life? 
Of  course.  Bombing  planes  may  be  used  in  defense  to  bomb 
the  contending  army. 

Here  is  a  munitions  plant,  tiu-mng  out  daily  hundreds  of 
weapons,  hundreds  of  arms,  himdrcds  of  guns,  rifles,  cannon, 
and  airplanes  to  equip  the  enemy.  Is  it  not  a  legitimate 
defense  to  send  over  a  bombing  plane  and  destroy  that 
munitions  plant  or  that  arms  factory  in  order  to  defend  our- 
selves agamst  the  weapons  which  are  being  manufacturtd 
for  use  against  u.s? 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  justification  for  the  theory  that 
there  is  any  distinction  between  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  I  attribute  the  difficulty  into  which  Mr.  Hoover 
fell,  and  the  difficulty  into  which  Colonel  Lindbergh  fell,  to  a 
desire  to  appear  to  be  interested  in  not  having  human  life 
destroyed.  They  meant  that  on  the  ground  of  sentiment; 
but  when  they  consulted  their  logic  they  saw  that  there  Wi<s 
no  answer  to  the  idea  that  it  was  right  and  just  to  sell  arms 
for  defen.se.  They  paid  that  tribute  to  logic  and  to  common 
sense,  and  they  paid  the  tribute  of  their  sentiment  to  ban- 
ning W'>apons  for  offense;  but  there  is  no  dilTcrence  bttwicii 
a  weapon  for  defense  and  a  weapon  for  offense.  If  I  .shoot 
you  wtien  you  are  coming  toward  me,  that  may  be  call-,  d 
defen.se;  if  you  shoot  me  when  you  are  coming  tcAaid  mc, 
that  is  offen.-e,  but  each  one  of  us  is  just  as  dead  as  if  he 
were  shot  in  defence  or  offense.  Tliere  is  no  di.-tncth.n 
whatever. 

Talk  about  auplancs!  Are  they  offensive  or  defensive 
weapons?  When  you  .send  out  a  fleet  of  airplanes  to  make 
an  attack,  what  av-'  the  people  who  are  on  the  defensive 
going  to  do?  If  they  know  anything  at  all.  they  are  fioiiig 
to  send  out  a  fl' et  of  airplanes  to  overcome  you.-  fieet,  in 
cider  to  defend  themseh'es  atiamst  the  fleet  of  aiipl.mes  that 
i;  attacking.    So  it  is  with  all  of  these  weapons. 

The  submai-me,  I  --suppose,  is  a  purely  defensive  weap^in. 
The  Germans  claim  thit  it  is.  Tliey  say  they  are  riefendin'.; 
thenK--eI'.  es  b'.'  destroying  their  enemies'  commerce  and  keep- 
ing their  enemies  from  being  munitioned  and  .supplied;  but 
the  submarine  is  the  most  powerful  offensive  weajx^in  known 
to  the  sea.  It  lies  in  wait  for  its  victim,  and  then,  with  a 
deadly  weapon,  a  deadly  torptdo,  sends  the  ship  and  Us 
cargo  and  its  liuman  freight  down  to  the  utteim.ost  bowels 
of  the  earth.  Defeixsive?  Yes.  Offensive?  Yes.  The  only 
way  in  which  wo  could  make  the  distinction  would  be  to 
write  en  one  of  them,  "This  is  for  defense,"  and  write  on  the 
other  on,  "This  is  for  offense."  iLnughter  I  That  is  all  it 
would  amount  to.  When  you  Issued  the  bill  of  ladinij  ycai 
weuld  say.  'We  are  shipping  these  gims  over  for  defense. 
We  will  not  ship  any  (.f  them  o'.er  fci'  offen-e,  but  they  are 
tht>  s;ime  kind  of  euns;  they  are  the  :amc  kind  of  weuiKins; 
and  while  we  send  th^m  o.er  to  you  for  defense,  after  you 
get  them  you  mav  do  what  you  please  with  them." 

Mr.    BAFIKI^Y      Mr.    President 

Mr    CC.'NN.-\LLY.     I   yield 

Mr.  BARICLEY.  Suppo-se  wc  imng'ne  two  airplanes  in 
combat  over  Europ^'.  one  of  them  Ix'longing  to  the  German 
Army  and  the  other  to  the  French  Army.  Suppase  the  Ger- 
man plane  had  been  sold  by  somebody  in  the  United  Slates 
and  had  been  marked  "This  p^ane  i^:  for  efferise,"  while  the 
Fi-ench  plane  had  been  bCiUght  m  this  country  from  the  same 
factory,  and  it  had  marked  on  it,  "Tliis  plan-^  is  for  de- 
fense '  Suppose  the  offensive  plane  pursues  the  defensive 
plane  for  a  certain  length  of  time,  and  then  they  turn,  and 
the  offensive  plane  starts  home,  and  the  defensive  plane 
starts  after  it  in  pursuit.  'VMiich,  th-n,  would  be  the  offen- 
sive plane,  and  which  would  be  the  defensive  plane? 


Mr,  CONNALLY.  I  will  state  that  in  answering  that 
question  I  need  all  the  offense  and  all  the  defense  that  I  can 
get.      [La'ugh'er.! 

Mr.  BARKLEY'.  In  other  words,  the  defensive  plane 
would  be  violating  cur  interpretation  of  international  law 
if,  m  order  to  defend  itself,  it  turned  and  pursued  the  offen- 
sive plane. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Exactly.  I     I 

I  think  this  theory  about  offensive  weapons  and  def..nsive 
weapons  IS  .somewhat  comparable  to  the  transshipment 
clause  m  Uv  present  embargo  law.  It  says.  "You  may  not 
take  arms  and  munitions  to  a  neutral  country  and  trans- 
ship them";  but  who  is  going  to  trace  the  tran.>shipment? 
If  we  .sell  airplanes  over  there  for  defense  only,  it  is  going 
to  be  our  basmess.  according  to  the  theory  of  these  gentle- 
men, to  go  ever  there  and  see  that  the  purchasers  do  not 
use  them  for  anything  except  for  defense. 

Mr  President,  the  attempted  distinction  is  one  that  does 
not  exist.  It  may  exLst  in  the  fanciful  imagination  of  some 
dreamer  or  some  thinker;  but  out  in  the  cold  realities  of  war, 
out  in  the  cold  realm  of  fact,  it  does  not  exist.  Every  weapon 
is  both  an  offensive  and  a  defensive  weapon;  and  when  Mr. 
Hoover  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  say  that  it  is  right  to  ship  to 
the  nations  at  war  defensive  weapons,  they  argue  for  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  If  it  is  right  to  send  defensive  wea- 
pons, then  It  is  right  to  send  offen.sive  weapons,  because  they 
are  th»'  same  typ(>.  They  are  the  same  instrumentality.  If  it 
Is  right  to  send  them  for  defense,  it  is  also  right  to  send  them 
for  war  purposes  generally. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr  HATCH.    If  the  Senator  is  interested  in  the  exact  words 

Colonel  Lindbergh  u.ses,  I  will  state  that  he  does  not  even  say 

"sell."    He  uses  peculiar  language.    He  says;  |     1| 

A.'!  far  a."5  purch-  ciefciisive  arms  are  concerned.  I,  for  one.  am  in 
fa%-c)r  of  bujiplyin-j   European  couniries — 

And  so  forth. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     Yes. 
Mr.  HATCH.    He  makes  no  restriction  whatever. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
This  is  what  Colonel  Lindb.rgh  says; 

A.s  far  a.s  p\irely  defensive  arm.s  are  concerned.  I.  for  one,  am  m 
lavur  of  supi  lyiiig  -  - 

Not  s  ilmg;   not  demanding  gold  on  the  barrel  head,  but 

.supplying — ;-upplying — 

Eur()!)oan  ronnirles  with  as  much  as  wc  can  spare  of  the  material 
that   falls  wiih)n  ihis  cate-;ory 

Thtre  are  t  c  hnician--  uho  will  argnc  that  offensive  and  defensive 
arms  cannot  be  ><'i5arati  d  completely, 

Tlie  ccilonel  wlis  smart  enough  to  realize  that  people  who 
linow  about  weapons— he  knows  about  them  in  a  general  way. 
of  ci  ur.se— he  realized  that  technicians  would  say  that  they 
could  not  be  distinguished.  Why,  of  course  not.  Military  and 
naval  men  know  that,  and  Colonel  Lindbergh  in  his  heart 
knows  It,  or  he  would  not  have  felt  obliged  to  argue  the  point 
in  hus  speech  when  nobody  had  raised  it  on  him.     !  Laughter. 1 

Mr.  President,  Mr.  Hoover's  statement  is  in  substantial 
agreement  with  Colonel  Lindbergh's  statement.  I  rather 
.suspect  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  had  read  Mr.  Hoover's  state- 
ment before  he  made  his  own.  That  is  one  reason  why  I 
a.rked  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark!  who  it  was, 
if  he  knew,  that  was  collaborating  and  cooperating  with 
Colonel  Lindbergh  in  the  preparation  of  his  statements.  I 
have  great  admiration  for  Colonel  Lindbergh  for  his  great 
feat  in  spanning  the  ocean;  but,  in  all  seriousness,  I  do  not 
think  that  achievement  alone  qualifies  him  to  overrule  the 
views  of  the  great  military  and  naval  authorities  and  other 
persons  who,  in  this  Chamber  and  the  other  Chamber,  have 
been  investigating  these  matters,  some  of  them  perhaps  be- 
fore Colonel  Lindbergh  was  born,  and  are  somewhat  familiar 
with  th<m. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolma. 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  is  a  matter 
on  which  we  ought  to  get  the  opinion  of  "Wrong  Way" 
Corngan?     1  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  am  afraid  Colonel  Lindbergh  has  already  been  con- 
sulting "Wrong  Way"  Corrigan,  because  Colonel  Lindbergh 
has  shown  a  disposition  to  go  in  the  wrong  direction,  at 
least  half  the  time,  in  this  statement.     I  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  Resident,  I  desired  to  review  these  matters  for  the 
benefit  of  the  country.  I  wanted  to  repel  ;h?se  insinuations 
and  these  base  slanders  about  the  way  in  which  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War.  I  wanted  to  denounce  the 
reflections  upon  the  Congress  and  upon  the  President  and 
upon  the  American  people,  and  the  imputation  that  that  was 
a  dislionorable  war. 

I  respect  those  who  had  the  courage  to  vote  against  our 
entrance  into  the  war,  of  course.  I  admire  their  fine  motives. 
But,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  no  apology  to  make, 
and  I  never  have  made  one  for  the  vote  to  go  into  the  World 
War  after  repeated  instances  of  the  murder  of  cur  citizens, 
and  after  their  blood  had  reddened  the  seven  seas. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  repudiate  and  denounce  again  the 
idea  that  we  are  going  to  be  dragged  into  the  present  war  by 
propaganda.  Arc  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  be  influenced  by  propaganda  to  take  otu-  coiin- 
try  into  the  war?  Ajc  they  insensible  to  the  interests  of  our 
country?  Are  they  deaf  to  the  pleas  of  our  people  to  keep 
our  country  out  of  the  war? 

'.  Why  are  we  enacting  this  legislation?  It  is  not  with  the 
purpose  of  getting  us  into  war;  it  is  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 
By  this  measure  we  are  saying  to  American  citizens,  "You 
cannot  travel  to  nations  at  war."  We  are  telling  American 
shipping  interests,  "You  cannot  go  to  nations  at  war.  You 
cannot  take  any  article  or  commerce  whatever  to  nations  at 
war."  We  go  further  than  that;  we  give  the  President  the 
power  to  superimpose  on  top  of  that  a  declaration  of  combat 
areas,  and  when  they  are  once  established,  no  citizen  and 
no  ship  can  go  into  those  combat  areas. 

Were  those  portions  of  the  joint  resolution  devised  as  a 
first  step  into  war?  Is  it  the  purpose  of  those  provisions 
to  make  a  choice  between  the  belligerents?  No.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent; this  is  an  American  bill,  for  Americans,  written  by 
Americans,  and  it  is  going  to  be  passed  by  Americans.  Its 
purpose  is  to  maintain  our  rights,  and  yet  to  keep  this  coun- 
try out  of  the  present  World  War. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  Colonel  Lindbergh  de- 
livered his  second  address  on  a  national  radio  broadcast  on 
yesterday.  It  is  the  second  time  he  has  advi:;ed  the  people 
of  the  United  States  as  to  their  welfare  and  as  to  what  their 
rational  policy  should  be.  His  address  was  placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  this  morning.  For  a  very  few  mo- 
ments I  desire  to  cive  my  analysis  of  his  radio  address  of 
yesterday. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  brought  glory  to  the  United  States 
through  his  courage  and  skill  in  pioneering  a  successful  solo 
flight  across  the  Atlantic.  We  respect  and  admire  Colonel 
Lindbergh  for  his  accomplishments  and  his  high  character. 
History  does  not  disclose  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  has  had  the 
same  experience  in  statesmanship  and  military  affairs  he  has 
had  in  flying,  although  his  address  in  its  learned  expressions 
indicates  a  remarkable  intuition:  y"-? 

Summing  up  in  his  address,  Colonel  Lindbergh  says;  .Tv  ' 

I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  as  our  program  of  American  neu- 
trality as  our  contribution  to  western  civilization  the  following 
policy: 

1    An  embargo  on  offensive  weapons  and  munitions. 

2.  The  unrestricted  sale  of  purely  defensive  armaments. 

3'  The   prohibition   of    American   shipping    from    the    belligerent 
countries  of  Europe  apd  their  danger  zones. 
j        4,  Tlie  refusal  of  credit  to  belligerent  nations  or  their  agents. 

An  embargo  on  offensive  weapons  and  munitions:  Appar- 
ently, to  Colonel  'Lindbergh's  mind,  a  bomb  is  an  offensive 
weapon,  and  yet  oiu"  military  experts  tell  us  that  bombs 
carried  by  airplanes  would  be  one  of  the  strongest  defensive 
weapons  against  an  attack  upon  our  shores  by  an  enemy 
fleet.  Colonel  Lindbergh  apparently  considers  an  airplane  an 
offensive   weapon,   because  he   desires   the   export   of   such 
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cahber  giins.    T\v'  weapons  are  identical,  but  they  may  be 
used  either  for  offense  or  for  defense. 


Starts  after  it  in  pursuit.     V-liich.  th-r,.  would  bp  the  offen- 
sive plane,  and  which  would  be  the  defensive  plane? 


Mr.    CONNALLY. 
Carolina. 


I   yield   to   the    Senator    from   South 


fleet.    Colonel  Lindbergh  apparently  considers  an  airplane  an 
offensive   weapon,   because  he   desires   the   export   of   such 
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wr;>;x)n  cmbarROtd      Our  military  experts  consider  thr  air- 
plane one  of  th-'  strongest  defensive  wrapcns  we  have,  and 
our   Congrc'-s   ha>   approv.  u   thi-   cipinion    bv   appnpriatmg 
'monrv  for  one  of  the  larcesl  act  ;al  proerani-s  in  h.i.-toiy. 

A>  I  understand.  Ccloni-l  Linobtrph  ha.-  apprc\ed  of  this 
preat  mllit.iry  picu-im  fc.r  'lu-  c!ofpn..f'  ')f  our  country.  Cer- 
tainly. Culontl  Lindb».i«h.  when  he  gave  this  advice,  did  not 
iiavf  m  mind  that  ac  would  use  tliese  planes  for  offensive 
purp^sr.t 

C  .lonel  Lmdbt'rtih  evidently  con.'^idprs  pc;wder  an  offensive 
weapfiii  b«Tau>''  it  i.s  on  the  embarco  ii.st.  I  cannot  ronc-'ive 
how  anv  country  crnld  defend  itMlf  suoces.^fully  today  with- 
out poudtT  .md  explo.'^ive^  Colon'i  Lindbcrch  evidently  does 
not  conMd'T  that  ea.Miline  and  oil  are  offerusive  weapons 
bfcause  they  are  not  on  t;;.-  enibaruo  livt :  and  yet  the  plane 
which  oarrir.s  the  b<;mb  that  de,^trov.<  the  live.s  of  mnccnt 
people  cculd  no;  opf'rate  without  ca.^.;llne■.  and  the  submarinp 
which  destroys  mnoct  nt  neutral  merchaiitmen.  together  with 
the  lives  of  thtir  .^eanvn  on  board — without  a  trace — could 
not  b«'  (H5*'rated  without  oil. 

Statr.vni"n  inu.st  .strive  \o  be  sincere,  as  well  as  logical,  even 
in  the  RGVernment  of  their  .sentiments. 

2.  Tlie  unres' noted  ^ale  of  purely  defensive  armaments: 
Tlii.s  policy  i.s  totally  undefined,  as  becomes  evident  in  the 
analysis  of  his  Nf>.  1  policy. 

3  A:,  to  h'.-s  third  p«ilioy.  that  is  earned  out  more  strongly 
in  the  proix).sed  lemsla'ion  than  was  ever  before  undertaken 
by  this  omintry  t.  v  any  oti-.er. 

4  A.S  to  hi.s  fourth  policy,  the  existing  law,  as  well  as  the 
proposed  law.  In  accordance  with  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
Gt-nor.^l  of  the  United  States  on  the  Johnson  Act.  prohibits 
any  credit  to  belligerent  ^jovernments.  and  customary  drafts, 
checks  and  acceptances  are  construed  as  cash. 

Colonel  Landbergh  saj's: 

I  d"  lio'  iM'lh'vp  that  ropf>nlir.g  thr  arm?i  embareo  would  a.sjslst 
(If  iiv  «^ri»i  y  lu  Enr'ip*  tx  cause  I  do  not  b«  lieve  Itils  Is  d  war  for 
dtm^cracy 

I  do  not  know  what  definition  Colonel  Lindberch  gives  to 
democracies,  oi  what  definition  he  tnves  to  totalitarian  powers. 
Tliere  are  certainly  totalitarian  powers  in  Europe,  and  there 
are  other  powei-s  that  are  not  totalitarian,  which  are  based 
up<:n  pnnciplos  of  democracy  as  we  understand  such 
pnnciples 

Was  Cztx'hoslovnkia  a  democracy''  W;is  Czechoslovakia  at- 
teinp'ing  to  defi-nd  her  democracy,  or  was  Czecho.^lovakia 
enc.iged  in  piiwt  r  politic.-? 

Was  poor  Poland  mobilising  her  forces  and  attempting  to 
obtain  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for  the 
purpose  of  power  politics  or  for  the  purpose  of  defending  her 
democracy:' 

Were  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  through  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  their  forces,  preparing  to  defend  their  form  of  govern- 
ment, or  were  >uch  mobilizations  for  the  purpose  cf  power 
politics? 

Germany,  before  she  brought  about  war  against  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland,  purcha.sed  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  from  the  United  States.  Was  it  right  to 
permit  a  country  prepanng  for  war  to  obtain  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war;  and,  when  she  was  prepared. 
start  war,  and  then  prevent  her  peaceful  neighbors  from 
obtaining  the  same  materials  for  defense  by  starting  war 
against  them? 

Are  Finland.  Norway,  and  Sweden  mobilizing  their  forces 
by  rea.son  of  power  politics  and  a  de?ire  for  conquest?  Ls  it 
not  evident  that  they  are  threatened  by  conquest,  and  are 
seeking  to  defend  their  democracies? 

Colonel  Lindbergh  is  patriotic,  beyond  a  doubt,  yet  Colonel 
Lindbergh  sees  that  the  present  law  injures  Great  Britain  and 
FYance.  and  that  its  repeal  will  remove  such  injury.  Ap- 
parently he  cannot  see  that  the  present  law  not  only  injures 
Great  Britain  and  f^rance,  but  gives  great  aid  to  Germany. 
Italy,  and  Ru-ssia.  He  cannot  see  that  one  of  our  domestic 
laws  which  aid.";  one  of  the  bt^lligerents  is  unneutral,  but  he 
th'.nks  that  if  we  had  no  law  at  all  that  would  be  unneutral. 

The  most  unfortunate  part  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  .state- 
mtnt  Is  thai  it  encourages  the  ideology  of  the  totalitarian  gov- 


ernments, and  is  subject  to  the  construction  that  he  approves 
of  their  brutal  conquest  of  democratic  countries  thi'ough  war 

or  thrtat  of  deitrui.'.:on  throui;h  war. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKI-EY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess  until 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  wa-  amted  to:  and  lat  5  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.  ni  I  the  Str.atc  to-jk  a  i'-c.v->s  until  Monday,  October  16, 
1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridi.m. 


II  SENATE 

MOND.W.    OCTOHER    16,    lOoO 
(LcgtslaUw  day  of  Wt'dncsdctj.  October  4.  1939) 

Th-'  Senate  niot  at  12  o'l-look  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Z'^Biirncy  T.  Phillips.  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  piayer: 

Almighty  God,  Father  of  cur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  hearken, 
we  beseech  Thee,  to  our  prayer,  as  we  confess  our  sins  and 
ask  for  guidance  through  the  coming  hours.  Save  us  from 
despairing  of  the  age  that  presses  round  us  with  its  ques- 
tions and  denials,  and  help  us  to  find  in  each  perplexity 
with  which  we  are  confronted  only  the  prelude  to  the  com- 
ing of  the  Son  of  Man  with  healing  in  His  wings.  If  we 
have  closed  and  barred  the  doors  of  our  understanding 
aguin.t  unweleoro.e  truth,  may  it  return  by  .secret  paths  and 
find  Its  way  within.  Grant  that  the  ears  which  have  heard 
the  voice  of  Tliy  songs  may  be  deaf  to  the  voice  of  clamor 
and  dispute;  that  the  eyes  which  have  seen  Thy  love,  may 
behold  Thy  blessed  hope;  that  the  feet  which  have  walked 
In  Thy  courts  may  walk  only  in  the^  region  of  light,  and 
that  the  hearts  which  Thou  hast  touched  may  be  purified 
even  as  bv  fire.  So  shall  we  become  masters  of  ourselves 
that  Wo  may  truly  serve  cur  country  and  our  God.  Through 
Jesus  Christ  oui'  Lord.     Amen. 


On 


request 


THE  JOURN.\L 

•qu^Pt  of  Mr.  B.\RKLEY,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 


the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  ot  the  calendar 
day  Saturday,  October  14,  1939,  was  dispt-nsed  with,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    OF   THE   ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON".     I  suggest  the  ab.^once  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  oallod  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 

Reed 

K<'v:io!d3 

Ru.s.-ell 

Sc  hwartz 

Sclnwileiibach 

Shpppard 

Khip.^tead 

Slttltrry 

y.pwu.-t 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla, 

Tlionias,  Utali 

T'lwiisend 

Tn  inian 

T>-d!nKs 

Vaiidf'iiberg 

Van  Nuys 

W.igner 

Whteler 

Wiley 


Mr  MFNTON.  I  announce  tliat  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton fMr.  Bone  I  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass! 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  frcm  New  York  ;Mr.  Mfad'.  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Sm-attie?';  ' .  the  S-nator  from.  Sou'h  Carolina 
Mr  Smith:,  and  the  Senator  from  MassachiLsetts  [Mr. 
W.vLSUj  .uo  imavoidi^bly  deta^ecL 


Adam-! 

Dai;ahor 

John.--on.  Colo 

Andrews 

D:ui> 

K:nK 

Au.-.tln 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Bailey 

IXiwney 

L<-e 

Bankhf^nd 

El'.pi.dcr 

Lodge 

Barbour 

?"Ya/ier 

Lticas 

Barkley 

Oeor^e 

Lundeen 

Bi.bo 

Glb.MJU 

McCarran 

Borah 

Glliette 

M(  Kellar 

Brldees 

Green 

McNary 

Brown 

Guffey 

Ma.oiiey 

Bulow 

Gurney 

MOler 

Burke 

Hale 

Mtnton 

Byrd 

Harr.son 

Murray 

B:.  ruea 

Hauh 

Neely 

Capper 

Ha:,den 

NorrU 

CnrawaT 

Herring 

Nye 

Chandler 

Hi:i 

O  Mahoriey 

CliHvez 

Hulman 

Overton 

C.arK.  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Clark  Mo. 

Hughes 

Pit -.man 

Comiaiiy 

Johiioun,  C 

allf         RadcUHe 
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The  VICZ  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-six  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present.  (      I 

PETITION 

Mr.  MINTON  presented  the  petition  cf  members  of  Local 
Union  No.  B-9.  International  Brotherhood  Electrical  Workers, 
of  Gary,  Ind..  praying  for  the  retention  cf  the  exi.'-'ting  em- 
bargo on  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at 
war,  and  the  maintenance  of  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  | 

bills  introduced 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous con.'-ent.  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado: 

S.  2986.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  carrying  out  oper- 
ations against  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  noxious  insects 
and  other  pests  affecting  agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  McKELLAR: 

S  2987.  A  bill  to  reform  the  lease  for  the  Sellwood  Station 
of  the  Portland.  Oreg..  post  office;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Offices  and  Post  Roads.  | 

NEUTRALITY  .fND  PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED  ST.ATES AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BRIDGES  submitted  an  amendment,  and  Mr.  TAPT 
submitted  four  am.endments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them, 
re.'-pectivcly,  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306),  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939,  which  were  severally  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 

.i^DDRESS  BY  SENATOR  M'NARY  ON  PENDING  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

IMr.  TowNSEND  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  pending  neutrality  legisla- 
tion delivered  by  Senator  McNary  October  15.  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.)  j 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    THOM.^S    OF   UTAH    ON    REPE.\L   OF   THfe    ARMS 

EMBARGO 

IMr.  Lee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of  the  repeal  of  the  arm., 
embargo  delivered  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Utah  before  the 
American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  at  Phila- 
delphia on  October  14,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

ADDRESS  BY  SEN.'VTGR   WILEY  ON  PENDING   NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  Wiley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  himself  on  October 
15.  1939,  on  the  sub.iect  of  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

ADDRESS    BY    PAUL    V.    MNUTT    BEFORE    AMERICAN    LEGION,    DEPART- 
MENT OF  M.\RYLAND 

!Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  at  Baltimore.  Md.,  on  Octo- 
ber 14,  1939,  by  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Admin- 
istrator, before  Social  Security  Board  Post  142  of  the 
American  Legion.  Department  of  Maryland,  which  appeals 
in  the  Appendix.]  | 

EDITORIAL       BY       WILLIAM       HIRTH       ON       PENDING       NEUTRALITY 

LEGISLATION 

(Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Missouri  Parmer 
written  by  William  Hirth,  president  of  the  Missouri  Farmers' 
A.s.sociation,  and  entitled  "If  Tliis  Be  Treason."  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.) 

ADDRFSS    on    NEUTRALITY    BY    RT.    REV.   MSGR.    JOHN   A.    RYAN,    D.    D. 

!Mr.  Burke  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  "Tlie  Mi.^lcading  Issue  cf 
Neutrality,"  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  M.sgr.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D., 
which  appear.s  in  the  Appendix.) 

aspects   of   war   IN   EUROPE — ARTICLE   BY   JACQUES   MARITAIN 

'Mr.  Buf^KE  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Europe  Is  Already  Saved" 
written  by  Jacques  Maiitain  and  published  in  the  maeazme 
Commonweal,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

address  by  JOHN   B.  TREVOR.   JR..   ON  AMERICA'S   ATTITUDE  lOW.ARD 

EUROPEAN    CONFLICT 

(Mr.  Fr.v.ilr  ask-^d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  John  B.  Trevor.  Jr.,  first 


vice  president  of  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies.  Inc..  on 
October  9.  1939,  relative  to  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  ON  NEUTRALITY   BY    MAJ.   AL   WILLI.AMS 

IMr.  Danaher  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  by 
Maj.  Al  Williams  on  October  12,  1S39.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

PERMANENT    CROP    CONTROL — EDITORIAL    FROM    BIRMINGHAM    NEWS 

[Mr.  Bankhead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Birmingham  News  of 
October  13,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  permanent  crop  control, 
which  appc^ars  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY    AND    PEACE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion tH.  J.  Res.  306)  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho  obtained  the  floor,     i       | 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada?  ; 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amendment 
pending,  but  I  desire  to  submit  a  proposed  amendment  and 
have  it  printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I  will  formally  offer  it 
after  the  pending  amendment  shall  have  been  disposed  of. 
The  amendment  is  very  short  and  I  ask  leave  to  have  it  read. 

The  "VTCE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment?  The  Chair  hears  none  and  the 
amendment  will  be  read. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pittman  to  the 
Joint  resolution    (H    J    Res    306)    Neutrality  Act  of   1939,   viz: 

■'Strike  out  all  of  that  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7 
after  the  word  person'  in  line  16.  page  21,  commencinc^  with  and 
including  tlie  word  Proi-ided' .  down  to  and  Including?  the  word 
•involved'  in  line  11.  page  22.  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  period 
after  the  word  "person'  in  line  16,  page  21. ' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  will  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  immediately  following  the  amendment  a  state- 
ment explaining  it. 
[       The    VICE    PRESIDENT.    Without    objection,    It    is    so 
ordered. 

The  statement  presented  by  Mr.  Pittman  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  PrmviAN  to  the  Joint 
resiluticn  (H   J   Re.i  306)  now  pending  in  the  Si-natc: 

•  Strike  out  all  of  that  portion  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  7  after 
the  word  'person'  in  line  16,  page  21,  commencing  with  and  Includ- 
ine  the  word  Provided',  down  to  and  including  the  word  'involved' 
In  line  11,  paa;e  '22.  and  substitute  in  lieu  thereof  a  period  after  the 
word  'person'  In  line   16,  page  21." 

The  existing  law.  which  was  adopted  in  1937,  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act.  It  shall  thereafter 
be  unla-Aful  for  any  person  -within  the  United  State.s  to  purchase, 
sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  gov- 
criimcnt  of  any  belligerent  state  or  of  any  state  wherein  civil  strife 
exuts  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
gcvornmrnt  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  faction  or  asserted  govern- 
ment within  any  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  or  of  any 
person  acting  lor  dt  on  behalf  of  any  faction  or  asserted  govern- 
ment within  any  such  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  issued  after 
the  date  of  such  pruclamation.  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any 
cicdit  to  any  sucli.  govarnment,  political  subdivision,  faction,  as- 
serted government,  or  person,  or  to  solicit  or  receive  any  contribu- 
tion lor  any  such  government,  political  subdivision,  faction,  as- 
.'■f'rt'-d  government,  or  person:  Provided,  That  if  the  President  shall 
find  th;;t  sucli  action  v.ill  .serve  to  protect  the  commercial  or  other 
interests  cf  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  he  m.ay.  In  his  discre- 
tion and  to  .-^uch  rx'ent  and  under  .such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, except  from  the  operation  of  this  section  ordinary  commer- 
cial credits  an'i  short-time  (jbligations  in  aid  of  legal  transactions 
ar.d  cf  a  character  customarily  used  in  normal  peacetime  commer- 
ci.i!  trai:saction?.  Ncthii.g  in  this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  the  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  to  be  used  for  medical 
i^ld'and  assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suf- 
fering, wiien  such  sohciiation  or  collection  of  funds  Is  made  on 
behalf  of  and  for  Use  by  any  person  or  organization  which  Is  not 
acting  for  cr  on  behalf  of  any  such  government,  political  sufcdlvl- 
cir-n  taction  or  asserted  government;  but  all  such  solicitations  and 
coliections  of  funds  shi:ll  be  .-ubjcct  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  be  made  under  such  rtiles  and  regulations  a«  n«_ 
shall  prescribe. 


\ 


\       1 


^ 
( 


^' 


I  ' 


mtnt  Is  iha:  it  encourages  the  ideology  of  iheiotahlarian  gov-   '  W.u-suj  .ue  unavoicii.bly  dcLa^cd. 


'Mr.  Fra.-.ilr  a?k<-d  ana  ootam^a  icavp  lo  i:u\t'  jjiui.iu  m 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  John  B.  Trevor,  Jr.,  first 


dcii:    and    =n?.ji   be   maae   uuatr  sucn   ruies   uuu   ic^uio—v-'^ 
fehall  prescribe. 
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'•ib>  Till'  proTln'.or-  of  tMs  8f<tlcn  .O.nll  n  t  apply  to  a  rtnewal 
or  adjuhiiiifiit  of  t-wh  indfolcuucia  a^  may  exit:  on  the  date  ol  Ihe 
Pt«>iiltiil>   pri'Ciamrttli.ii 

"iri  Who»'VPr  shall  vUilato  'hf  provl-^lons  of  thl"  section  or  of  any 
rei:ulati<in»  if»^u«l  ^»t«  under  nha'.l  upon  ci>nvicHcn  thereof,  be  fined 
not  morr  ly.i:.  $.■'.-"<*'  r  '.•iipr.xncd  for  net  nmre  t.han  5  years, 
rr  h.th  Sh'-uld  !»•.♦■  vli  latN'n  b«*  hv  a  c  rporat.  .n,  r.reanlzitioti  cr 
KHM-K-'.atloii  em  h  (  (Hcer  cr  .ai;-  rir  there;!  partiri;Mit;ng  in  the  vio- 
UliDti  mi\--   be  K.ibie  t^)  the  p»"    altv  he:  em  p.'-ef«rrib»'d 

•■(rl.  Whpnevrr  the  Prt-.s-d-;  t  -hull  h.ive  revrked  any  SMch  procla- 
m^i'iun  iftfU'-.t  utd''  thr  uu'.hi.nty  <f  '•••'-■;on  1  rf  tr.is  set  v.'.p  ym- 
Timon*  of  this  sett.on  and  t  any  rei;ul»licn»  L'--.sued  by  ih.e  Presi- 
dent herrii;  dT  s!.;ill  thereupon  re;^r.»■  to  apply  with  r-sp<^ct  to  tl.P 
8tj»te  or  *taTe^  nnmed  in  mich  proolamaMon.  except  with  respect  to 
ofTen.vj.   .  trninitted   prior   to   such    revocation  ' 

In-  H..  u-..-  .f  Rts.r.-sent.iit.wb  i.n  t.'.-^  fl'v  r  amende<J  H  u^e  Joint 
Ref'.tuticn  .'ir'fl  bv  uridine  to  t)-p  nrrvis-i  -\  ;:mir;it;  in  nn  the  6:-r:e- 
tlon  of  thf  President  bv  inserrine  the  following  words:  "for  a  perl'->d 
cf  not  more  than  1*0  day-*  without  renewal*  ',  a5  shown  in  the  ful- 
lowiriR  pr'  ■.  i»  •  JUS  a.i'  p'.td  hv  t!.p  H.:us«' 

"P'lnui^d  That  if  The  Pr»-.suUnt  «,'uill  find  that  such  action  will 
w-vr  to  pTi  liC  the  commercial  or  rther  interesia  of  the  United 
States  or  Its  citizens,  he  may.  In  his  di-scrction.  and  to  8uch  exlrnt 
and  under  such  rev'ulation.s  a«  he  nriMy  prescribe  except  from  the 
cp«'ralion  of  this  svction  for  a  period  (f  not  mere  than  90  dnv*  with- 
out renewal.*!  ordlrutry  comm'Tcial  credits  and  short-time  obliKatloiT^ 
m  ;i.<l  •  f  lik-.ii  transuit.i.n  ^nd  of  a  cl\aracier  cu^Nlomanly  used  m 
normal  peacetime  ci-mniorcial  trun.sitctK  iia.  the  Prt'sUlt,':;*  hh.ill 
mak'-  puMic  ev.-rv  i*o  (Ui\«  anv  and  hll  exception'  gr;.n*rd  tmd-r 
Ihi!'  pr'-v;<~ii    tot?e"h»*r  w.t!^  the  amount.'-  of  credit.";  tnv   Ived    ' 

The  Senate  Forngn  Halation*  Committee,  acting  through  a  ma- 
>>ritv     deMied    f unlit r    to    hmit    the    President ul    dii-trition    and 
ther- forr    struck    out    the    House    aniendinrnt    and    addol    the    fol- 
io* inp  lantjti.iK'" 
lOmit  thf  par*   in  brarlcet.s  and  lnf«ert  the  part  printed  In  ltalic««I 

■  P'orHdrd  That  If  the  Pif-id^nt  shull  find  that  "urh  action  v.;!! 
■•rve  to  protect  the  ci  iiunerctal  or  other  Interests  of  th*"  United 
Hvfes  or  i'-  r:t:/«-n-  he  m.iv  in  his  discretion,  and  to  f>uch 
«xff-iit  and  und- r  -ui!i  re^Vl;aUcn^  a.i  he  mav  prcstr.be.  except 
from  thf  ,  perat.on  cf  this  sfrtli^t?"P  for  a  period  Of  not  more  than 
90  day-  w.th'^tjt  rem 'val- 1  ordinary  commercial  credits,  and  short - 
tiiof  1.  bli(;at!'ins  ;n  aid  of  le^jal  tran^actlon!>  and  of  a  character 
customarily  used  m  norma,  peacetimo  commercial  transLiction.";. 
f>uf  ofii'v  'f  rurn  i-'fdit  and  t-bl.ifa; ic'i^  ^ave  matun.ti''s  of  not 
more  than  90  ddv  an<i  are  not  rrru-wabli'  If  any  ffficrnmrnt . 
polttirai  sutxiivisiun  u""  pe^scm  i"  ic'nch.  credit  ha.i  been  fXtendPd 
pa-M*ij'if  f.'  rhf  Rurhorx'.y  leered  m  the  President  under  thu 
jufj.srrtio'!  ui  IT!  dciauit  im  u-'ioie  or  ui  part  upun  any  ubligatu^n 
to  >rh\r'.  Uir^l  erfr»i.r!on  o'  rrrd'.t  'f.'a.V.t  no  further  er'ensicm  of 
CTiil::  .'  >  -ii.rh  go-  r~r\mrr.'  polilual  rubd'.i'tsinn.  or  p<'Tsori  shall 
be  rifld.-  r>r  ouf^iorn.ed  wnder  fht.<  aub'ccttun  during  tht>  p*-r\cd  of 
sucK  dt'au'.:  'nu-  I^c^idcnt  ^haU  rept  rt  to  Congress  tvery  6 
m'^i.'l  s  .ii  \  and  .ill  rsccprions  jfTanted  under  this  subsection. 
tove'tKr  w.ih  tlv  .iiu'  unt.s  tf  crr(ii;>  involved  " 

The  commiric*  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  pmpo.sed  .substitute 
amendment  to  the  Hou.;o  bill  will  have  to  pA^ss  the  House  ^.f  Rt-p- 
reseutative'i.  gave  some  coiu-ideraMon  to  the  action  of  the  Hou.se 
wri;  'rferf voe  to  <.'irh  pro^  istt  Akrain  the  committee  coivsKlfred 
Uiat  the  Pre.«ideiii;al  di-vrretion  would  be  i^ovcrned  by  the  opinion 
<:  'Ik-  .^''orncv  CU-neral  ot  the  Uniti-d  States  in  con.-truing  the 
J<.!hi:iK)n  .^(  I  which  contained  no  such  proviso  a-s  hi  rem  propi»ed 
to  b»'  .stneken  ovit  It  Lh.'iu^  the  in'entiou  of  the  coir.mitiee  to 
re<]U.re  seitiemenl  in  cash  or  cash  equiv.iients  as  defined  by  the 
Attorney  Gen»Tal  I  deem  it  wis*-  to  avu.d  any  conlu^.on  or  any 
musniuii  •-  .oiciinv:  by  stiikint  "Ut  the  eutire  proviso. 

Mr    FLI£^T)ER      Mr    Prosident 

Tlio  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Dots  the  St^nator  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana? 

M;    CLARK  of  Idahj.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  doiire  at  Uiis  time  to  submit  for  the 
consideration  cf  thf  Senate  a  series  of  amendments  to  'he 
pending  joint  resolution. 

The  fir^t  amendment  deals  with  the  credit  portion  of  the 
measure.  It  seets  to  change  the  time  limit  provided  tor  on 
ra,k;e  22  of  the  resoIuMon  from  90  days  to  30  day-.  Should 
tfiat  an:cndnionl  f.iil,  tlien.  I  prop<.)6e  a  second  amendment. 
deiiiing  witli  the  same  subject,  to  limit  the  am.cunt  of  pur- 
cha.^rs  within  thf  90  days  to  $200  000.000.  I  am  informed  that 
the  cfiairnian  of  the  Comnuttee  on  Foreign  R^'laticns  hkt^ 
cfferi-d.  or  will  shortly  propose,  an  amendment  to  eLm:nate 
the  credit  proviMon  in  the  joint  resolution.  Shculd  such  an 
omerdment  pievLiil,  I  wi!l,  of  course,  abandon  the  prcpos  iL 
just  submitted  by  me. 

The  third  amendment  deals  with  the  transportation  prob- 
lem ii'.volvt'd  :n  the  ji>int  re.^olution.  It  st>eks  to  extmpt  the 
tianstjortation  by  Anierican  vt.s.ioLs  of  any  passenger  cr  any 
articles  or  materiaLs  oth-^r  than  ami.-,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  li.<:ted  in  the  procIiAiration  i.<^.<ut.d  under  the 
authority  of  section    12   to  any   place   outside   the  Western 


Hemispht  re  which  is  not  within  any  area  defined  il";  a  com- 
b..t  ar' a  pii:  uant  to  swtion  3  ta'.  In  short,  the  ameiid- 
mi.nt  simply  pernnits  Anierican  sliip.s  to  carry  on  tl-.i  ;r  n^  i'..ul 
trade  in  areius  far  removid  from  lire  danger  zones  to  b*'  e.s'u.ij- 
lished  by  the  President. 

The  fourtii  an:cndment  adds  a  new  section  and  deals  with 
the  propo.-uicii  of  amending  the  Johnson  Act.  It  Sfeks  to 
broaden  the  term  "foreign  gi-vernment  '  so  a.-  to  include  ail 
.'subdivisions  therqof.  and  it  is  also  intended  to  prevent  the 
.al'-  if  bonds  for  refund.ng  of  bond-i  i.--U' d  prior  to  Ar  ril 
13,  1934.  by  a  foreign  go'.  :in::ient  in  dehiult,  except  a^  to 
such  bonds  actuaEy  owned  and  held  by  citizens  of  thr-  United 
States  prior  to  s.Jd  dafv-. 

I  .u-k  'hut  the  proposoci  amordmen'.s  may  be  p:intcd  in 
the  usual  f(UTn  and  lio  on  the  table,  and  that  al.'^o  they  may 
be  printed  :n  the  Hrror^D 

Theie  being  no  obj:^r'ion,  th-:"  amendment.s  intended  to  be 
propo.«:rd  by  Mr  Ellendeh  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table, 
to  be  printed,  and  to  be  punted  in  M\q  Recofd.  as  follows: 

On  pag'-^  22.  line  1.  ^w-:ke  cut  -90"  and  tn.->ert  m  lieu  'hereof  '30  " 
On  puqe  22.  line  11,  af.er  the  p- nod.  nv-ert  th"  foihaving  n 'W 
Bertencfs:  "In  no  «vent  i-hail  the  nj^E^r- pate  amount  of  the  vx' f\i- 
th  •.-  rrunfed  undir  this  -■ib'^-  tioii  in  the  cuse  of  any  fcrc.gn 
govt-rnnv  lit  exceed  $200  (XIO.GOO  liurin^  any  period  ol  90  days,  cl  ni- 
nienrii.g  with  the  DO-:!:e/  pericci  beginning  en  th.e  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tins  joint  rescluticfti.  For  the  purposrs  cf  this  sub-.,  c- 
ti..n.  the  term  'foreign  8rovernm»nt  inrlud-s  all  It.s  p<  l.ticai  .sub- 
divisions. aJ!  Its  dotninion-i.  protector .itfs,  di  pendencies,  and  pos- 
fe'^.-irns  and  the  political  subdivisions  thereof,  and  all  persons  act- 
\i\R  for  or  on  b«hal'  of  any  of  the  foregomE;  " 

On  p:-ge  17  line  2.t,  btfiT'-  tl-.e  s.niifx;lon.  Insert  the  following: 
or  to  traU-sportati on  by  American  Ves.sels  cf  any  pastengfrs  <,t 
anv  article*  or  materl.ils  (o'her  than  arm.s  ammunition  and  im- 
plements of  war  listrd  m  a  prr)clan-.At;on  L-vSuod  under  the  au'hority 
of  .s»'ction  12  (11)  to  any  place  out.side  the  VVe-iern  Henn^pl -ro 
*h:ch  ij  nut  wUh:n  any  area  defined  a^  a  tombat  area  puTM:uut 
to  s€vt!on  3  (al  " 

Or.  pi'fp  18  line  9.  after  rhr^  <^e!nicolo'i.  insert  "cr";  and  "n  p->.£re 
18,  line  14.  beginning  wl'h  the  semjcolon.  strike  out  through,  the 
w     d  "aircr.ift     n.  lin--  18 

At  tl;e  rnd  of  tho  Joint  resolution  Insert  the  followintti 
"Srr    20    The   nc   ei.titled   'An   ar^t   to  prohibit   flnaiirial   trartac- 
tlons  with  any  forel'^n  povcrnment  In  default  on  Its  obligations  to 
the   United  States,    .ipproveu   April   13.   19J4,   i.s  .imended   to  read   as 
follow.- ; 

-That  hereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  wi'hin  th'^  Unit.-d  States  or 
any  place  subject  to  the  Junsdic'lon  of  thf  United  .Sta'es  for  ;iny 
person  to  pureha.se  or  sell,  or  to  act  a.s  the  acf-nt  of  another  prr--oii 
to  purcha.^e  or  -.(U.  or  to  at  .c;  ai,'en*  for  the  collecti.i!;  ui  or  pay- 
ment of  interest  on.  the  bonds.  «ec\iritie-.  or  o'i:  -r  oblnt.u;  n'<  i.f 
anv  foreicn  s^overnment  if.-ucd  after  April  V.\  1934.  or  to  uu.k  •  any 
loan  to  such  foreign  poveri.m.nit.  while  .'•uch  frrei^rn  governm;  :it  is 
m  def.iu'.t  in  thf  pavnieiit  c;  i-,«  obligations,  or  anv  part  Uiereof  to 
th.e  Govprnnient  ot  iIk-  IJni'.  i  S'ates  P^mdrd  Tir?t  thi5  act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  renewal  or  adjustment  of  cut.standin^'  bonds,  .securi- 
ties, ur  other  oblif  it.ons  of  any  fcreien  gcvernii.vnt  owned  and  held 
prior  to  April  1,3  1934.  by  any  per.'-on  subject  to  the  Jurisdut i"n 
ot  th"  United  State:  Any  person  violatm;:  the  r''"vlsion.s  rf  thus 
act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  lie  fined  not  more  than  110  OtX) 
or  impn.soned  for  rujt  more  than  5  years  or  L>o-h.  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court 

■  ;^Eo    2    A":  us°d  In  this  act — 

"(d)  The  term  •p^T'^^on'  Includes  any  Individual  narTn-r^hip.  eor- 
poriition.  or  a.s-sociati  m  o-.;.,t  tlian  a  p-.t.W:.-  corporation  crenied 
by  or  purMnnt  to  ppeci.il  authorization  of  Conttres.s  or  a  corpi  ra- 
tion in  which  the  Or.verrment  of  the  United  states  h.i^  or  exer- 
cises a  conrroUmp  mter'St  through  stock  .cv^-y-.er-hip  or  otherwi.--' 

"(b)  The  term  'foreiirn  povernmenf  Includes  anv  fo.'-ei|,jn  p  )V- 
ernmert  or  political  .-ubdiviMon  thereof  and  any  organiKat'on  or 
a.-..- oc  la  I  ion  acting  for  or  on  behalf  ol  a  f'-rc;i;n  povi  rnm-nt  or 
P'l.tical  subdivision  there  f.  and  all  g-.vernm.ents  own.ng  alle- 
giance to  the  samt"  .so-.ereitrn  or  to  ihf  same  trener.il  go-.ernment 
.-hall  be  con.-idered  political  subdivisions  of  the  same  Rovernment 
and  a  default  on  t,he  part  of  any  of  them  si. all  b..  held  to  b--  a 
default  on  the  part  of  a!!  nf  t!-.em 

■ici  A  foreign  j^overnment  shall  he  held  to  b'^  m  default  at  cny 
time  when  it  has  f«iled  t,.  pay  in  full  anv  pavments  of  prlnc.pal 
or  inter- St  due  to  the  United  States  by  sulIi  f^jrei^n  government." 

Mr   CLARK  of  AL-souri      Mr.  Pi-esident 

Th-  VICE  PIIE2IDENT.  Does  tlie  Senaloi  from  Idaho 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missoiiri? 

Mr.  CLARK  c>i  Id..ho.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  ot  M-.-^souri.  I  send  forward  an  amendment, 
and  ask  'i^.at  n  may  be  printed  in  the  usual  form  and  lie  on  the 
table,  and  al.so  that  it  be  prm'ed  in  the  Record. 

There  b- ine  no  objection,  thp  amendm.ent  itiiend-^d  'o  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Cl.ikk  of  Mio^ouii  was  ordered  to  he  on  the 
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table  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  j 

lollows:  I 

Amend   the  committee  amendment  on  pape  22  by  striking  out 

lines  12.  13.  and  14.  incluMve,  i 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  likely  that 
I  can  add  much  to  this  debate.  It  is  with  considerable  diffi- 
dence that  I  rise  to  speak  at  all,  in  view  of  the  able  presenta- 
tions that  have  been  made  here  by  statesmen  infinitely  better 
qualified  than  I,  and  with  infinitely  more  ability,  judg- 
ment, and  experience  than  mine.  Perhaps,  however.  I  owe 
to  my  colleagues,  to  the  people  of  my  State,  and,  if  you  please, 
to  the  people  of  our  beloved  country,  the  duty  of  briefly  .stat- 
ing here  the  reasons  which  impel  me  to  oppose  the  repeal  of 
the  so-called  arms  embargo. 

Con:-iderable  criticLsm  has  been  leveled  at  the  length  of 
time  consumed  in  this  debate  in  the  Senate;  but,  to  my  mmd, 
the  element  of  time  p-ales  into  insipnifieance  when  we  con- 
sider the  danger  of  the  issue  involved,  and  the  far-flung 
con.-equences  that  may  redound  to  civilization  itself  as  a 
result  of  our  decision  here. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  indictment  from  the  future  pen 
of  hi.'^tory  than  to  have  it  write  that  the  preat^^st  deliberative 
body  on  earth— the  Senate  of  the  United  States— hurriedly 
and  heedle.ssly  impressed  upon  the  country  and  upon  the 
v;orld  a  propram  of  this  magnitude  and  of  this  unparalleled 
importance. 

It  is  impo.ssible  to  overestimate  the  far-reaching  con.se- 
quenres  of  what  we  may  do  here.  Our  children  and  our 
children's  children,  even  unto  countless  gent  rations,  will  reap 
the  reward  of  happiness  or  pay  the  penalty  in  debt  of  our 
decision,  ba.sed  upon  these  few  weeks  of  debate. 

It  IS  .so  astonishing  as  almost  to  beppar  comment  that  at 
the  out.-,et  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  the  public  mind  was  so 
confused  as  to  the  real  i.s.sues  involved  in  this  controversy. 
Tliere  was  no  public  comprehension  of  what  the  debate  was 
all  about.  Fust,  the  public  was  led  to  believe  that  It  was 
necessary  to  choose  between  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  a  system  of  ca.sh  and  carry:  secondly,  there  was  never 
strii)ped  and  laid  bare  before  th.e  public  the  real  i.ssue.  which 
now  has  come  to  lipht  in  this  debate,  namely,  that  the  prime 
motivating  facttT  is  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  order 
to  help  the  British  and  Fiench  Empires.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  it  has  taken  2  w-eeks  of  debate  in  the  Senate  at  least 
to  strip  these  issues  to  their  true  essentials  and  their  ele- 
mentar>-  fundamentals. 

Of  course,  the  groundwork  had  been  well  laid;  the  stage 
had  been  artistically  .set;  and  we  met  here,  not  as  a  free, 
untrammelcd  forum  for  debate  and  deliberation,  but  rather 
almost  as  an  executive  arm  of  the  Government,  not  to  con- 
sider a  program  but  to  jam  through  a  program.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  extraordinary  session  of  Ccngross  never  v.ould  have 
been  called  had  not  sufficient  a.ssurances  and  pledges  been  re- 
ceived by  those  in  charge  of  the  pending  joint  resolution 
almost,  to  their  minds,  to  in.sure  its  pas.sace.  By  that  I  do  not 
mean  to  impucn  the  motives,  the  sincerity,  or  the  patriotism 
cf  any  Mem.ber  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House  of  Repre.senta- 
tives.  If  they  had  sufficiently  made  up  their  minds  to  give 
a  pledpe  or  to  give  a.ssurance  before  the  session  began,  it  is 
not  for  me  to  put  words  into  their  mouths  or  thoughts  into 
their  minds.  I  can  only  say  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  the 
.Senate  of  the  United  States  is  almost  in  executive  session, 
and  is  not  now  the  free,  untrammeled,  deliberative  body 
which  it  has  been  through  the  centuries. 

Mr.  President,  the  first  great  issue  which  confronts  the 
public  mind  is  the  confusion  between  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embarpo  and  the  not  inconsistent  provisions  for  cash  and 
carry.  At  the  out.set  the  public  was  taught  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  choose  one  or  the  other;  and  even  in  my  own  State  a 
planng  example  of  this  occurred.  One  of  our  prominent 
newspapers,  published  by  highly  intelligent,  patriotic,  edu- 
cated men.  conducted  a  poll  of  its  readers.  In  that  poll  the 
question  was  a.sked.  "Do  you  favor  the  present  embargo  or  do 
you  fa\or  cash  and  carry?"  When  an  inttUigent  newspaper— 
a  daily  paper,  if  you  plea.se — conducts  a  poll  of  that  sort,  it 
can  be  seen  how  deep  into  the  consciousness  of  the  Arnerican 


people  this  terrible  confusion  has  penetrated;  and  I  must 
.say,  in  all  candor,  that  those  who  sponsor  the  pending  joint 
resolution  have  done  little  to  remove  it.  I  think  I  may  draw 
an  inference  from  their  refusal  to  accept  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  Tobey  1  to  segregate  these 
two  consistent  issues  and  dispose  first  of  one  and  then  of  the 
other.  I  think  the  only  inference  which  m,ay  be  logically 
drawn  from  that  adamant  refusal  to  divide  the  issue  is  that 
they  still  hoped  thiat  the  pubbc  mind  would  remain  confused. 
But  2  weeks  of  Senate  debate  have.  I  hope,  at  least  brought 
home  to  the  people  of  the  country  what  the  issue  is  on  that 
score,  and  also  tliat  they  may  have  the  arms  embargo  and 
cash  and  carry,  too;  and  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  great 
majority  of  our  people  would  like  it  so. 

The  debate  in  the  Senate  has  finally  stripped  to  sheer 
nakedness  the  real  issue  and  the  only  reason  motivating  those 
who  want  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  and  the  fact  has 
finally  come  to  light  that  this  reason  is  not  that  it  is  a  step 
toward  peace,  is  not  that  it  is  a  step  toward  neutrality,  but  it 
is  rather  now.  in  all  candor,  admitted  by  most  of  those  who 
advocate  repeal  that  they  desire  it  because  they  affirmatively 
wish  to  aid  the  British  and  Fi-ench  Empires  in  the  destruction 
of  Germany.  [        | 

The  genesis  of  this  change  in  heart  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  the  genesis  of  this  candor,  the  genesis  of  this  ulti- 
mate frankness,  is  interesting  and  instructive  to  trace. 

On  September  21  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
person,  to  a  joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  the  House,  deliv- 
ered his  message  wherein  he  sought  to  justify  the  calling  of 
the  special  ses.sion  and  to  outline  its  purpose.  In  only  one 
paragraph  of  that  message  do  we  find  this  purpose  defined. 
Here  it  is: 

I  now  ask  again  that  such  action  be  taken  In  respect  to  that  part 
of  the  act  which  is  wholly  Inconsistent  with  ancient  precepts  of 
the  laws  of  nations— the  embargo  provisions.  I  ask  it  because  they 
are.  m  my  opinion,  most  vitally  dangerous  to  American  neutrality, 
American  security,  and  American  peace. 

In  the  u.se  of  the  phrase  "American  security"  there  may  be 
some  slight  hint  of  the  real  purpose  behind  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo,  but  most  certainly  in  the  use  of  the  phrases  "Ameri- 
can neutrality"  and  "American  peace"  there  is  concealed 
rather  than  exposed  the  true  purpose. 

I  do  not  question  the  motives  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  never,  in  a  public  address  or  otherwise,  im- 
pugned his  motives  or  questioned  his  sincerity  of  purpose  or 
his  patriotism.  In  fact.  I  have  praised  him  as  one  of  the 
great  Presidents  of  our  country  for  the  good  he  has  accom- 
plished. It  was  for  him  to  make  his  decision  in  the  choice  of 
the  words  "American  neutrality"  and  "American  peace,"  not 
for  me.  He  has  made  that  decision.  But  it  is  a  far  cry  from 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  September 
21  to  the  able  speech,  the  brutally  frank,  candid,  and  devas- 
tating speech,  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  toward  the 
end  of  last  week  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  IMr. 
Burke  1,  who  now  occupies  the  Vice  President's  chair,  wherein 
he  slated  that  in  his  mind,  at  lea.st,  the  objectives  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  were  not  American  peace  and 
American  neutrality,  but  were  an  affirmative  act,  which  he 
believed  in.  calculated  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France  in 
their  pro.secution  of  the  war. 

Soon  after  the  president  delivered  his  address  the  newspaper 
columnists  of  the  country  immediately  began  a  .savage  and  a 
justified  tirade,  demanding  that  this  i.ssue  be  stripp'^d  of  all 
it.s  sham;  that  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Senate  cease;  that  funda- 
damcntals  be  spoken  abroad  on  this  floor  and  the  real  i.^sue 
brought  from  its  hiding  place  and  expcsed  to  the  full  light  of 
day.  One  by  one  eminent  Senators  courageously  and  fear- 
lessly have  stripped  this  issue  to  its  essentials,  culminating  in 
the  eloquent  and  candid  and  masterly  address  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Nebraska  last  Wednesday. 

I  presume  it  will  not  be  seriously  contended  at  this  juncture 
of  the  debate  that  there  is  any  compelling  reason  for  repealing 
the  arms  embargo  except  to  aid  the  British  and  the  French 
Empires  crush  Germany.  That  is  the  sole  issue;  that  is  the 
only  thing  that  can  be  debated  with  any  degree  of  candor 
I  from  tliis  time  on. 
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Mr  Pr.-Mdont.  !t  is  only  fa;r  to  say  that  those  who  advocate  ' 
fuch  a  course  do  so  in  the  hope  and  on  the  as.sumption  that 
Vif  ran  nf-vrrthd'".'-  k'^rp  out  nf  war.  Even  on  the  assump- 
tion that  we  can  aid  Bri'am  and  France  \v:th  methods  short 
cf  war,  for  my  pL\r'.  I  submit  that  we  should  not  du  so.  I 
do  not  Ix'lipve  that  Britain  and  France,  w.th  their  michty 
rrnpnes.  .-hould  be  aided  by  the  Uii  ted  States  at  this  time. 
and  I  bax'  my  th'^sis  m  that  resp«x-t  upon  two  propositions. 

First  By  catet;cnrally  blankly,  and  with  an  arbitrary  atti- 
tude refu.sinK  at  this  point  even  to  negotiate  for  peace,  thev 
I'.ave  p!a(  ed  th^'m-ehes  in  the  role  of  atiRressors.  and  neither 
deserve  our  help  nor  should  they  have  It. 

Secondly  If  G<-rmany  :.•>  cru.shed,  80.000,000  hiRhly  mt.Mli- 
Pen*.  tt.hnitaUy  d"\t  loped,  orqan.zed  people  will,  as  <UJtely 
as  thf  sun  shines,  be  driven  into  the  arms  of  Stalin  and 
In'o  the  bo  om.  rf  communism 

So.  even  if  the  repeal  of  the  arm-::  embarpo  were  not  a  step 
toward  war.  as  I  belitve  it  is.  I  would  oppose  it  on  the  cround 
tha'  It  would  h^lp  Britain  and  Prance,  who  now  are  not 
entitled  tn  our  help  b»'rau^e  of  the.r  attitude  in  refusing  e\en 
to  talk  of  p-^-ace,  ar.d  beeau.  e  the  crj.sh:n3  of  Germany  wculd 
build  an  empii"  of  communi.-^m  which  then  would  be'  a  threat 
to  the  \»  ac  and  ^afe'y  of  the  entire  world. 

I  know  that  it  :s  very  dangerous  for  a  Senator  or  anyone 
( Ise  'o  question  the  altruism  and  the  drm.ocracv  of  Mr. 
Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Daladier.  I  know  that  when  we  have 
felt  incl-.ned  to  indulge  in  such  questioning  it  has  been  cus- 
tcm.ary  to  wh-'^per  m  closed  room.^  among  our  m  s'  intim.ate 
fri'  nds  and  the:!  to  glance  over  our  shouldcjs  to  see  whe'her 
or  not  we  are  overheard  I  know  that  the  re;uU.,  of  propa- 
ganda have  b»'en  so  devastatmg  that  even  to  question  the 
sincerity  cf  Britain  or  Prance  ha-;  meant  laying  one's  self 
open  to  the  charge  of  t>eing  pro-Hitler  and  of  acquiescing  in 
the  methods  he  has  used. 

Mr.  President,  only  last  week  a  distintruish-'d  and  outstand- 
ing Amer.can.  whose  patriotism  and  whose  courage  are  so 
firmly  t  >iabli>hed  that  he  needs  no  detent'  at  my  hands — 
Colonel  Luidberijh — made  a  restrained  address,  m  which  he 
dared  to  say  that  he  did  not  want  arms  and  ammunr.ion  and 
implements  of  war  sold  to  Britain  and  France.  What  was 
the  result  '  Tiie  al\va\s  generou.>.  always  able,  always  kindly 
chairman  of  the  Cummittee  on  Foreign  Relation.s  of  the  Sen- 
ate, the  dl^tlngui.^hed  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr.  Pitt- 
man  i.  in  a  mv..mtnt  of  anger.  I  know,  made  this  stattment.  on 
Saturday  concerning  Colonel  Lindbergh; 

The  most  unfortunate  p  irt  cf  Colonel  Lindbergfrs~§t»fceii^iit  is 
that  It  ei.couni»,fs  ilie  icleo;oK;u.s  c:  the  totaiUar;.i:i  i;l;v.  :  r?hje:its. 
and  IS  suljtft  to  r.hc  ci.n.-truct:oa  that  he  approve-  of  thf:r  bVutal 
C(  nqu»*sT  of  dfmocratic  cuuntrits  through  war  or  threat  ot  destruc- 
tion througli  war. 

I  know  that  the  distinguLshcd  Senator  from  Nevada  did 
not  really  niean  tha',  but  I  only  use  it  to  illustrate  the  lem'th 
to  which  passion  a:;d  emotion  will  drive  men  in  qucotionimt 
the  patriotism  cf  those  who  so  much  as  dare  lift  a  finger  of 
suspicion  against  the  altruism  of  Britain  and  France.  I  quote 
It  to  show  that  I  realize  that  I  tread  en  dancierous  ground. 

But  is  it  not  about  time  that  someone  raised  his  voice  to 
question  the  modern  Tallyrands.  R.chlieu-;.  Machiavellis.  and 
Henry  the  Eighths,  who  arc  playing  their  bloody  fame  rf  chess 
on  Europe  s  chessboard'  Is  it  not  about  tmie  that,  to  some 
extent  at  lexst,  even  in  a  feeble  way,  there  should  b*^  unrr^askcd 
the  perfidy  which  hid  -s  under  the  guise  of  statesmanship  and 
honor?  Was  the  time  .so  long  ago  that  we  have  forgotten 
our  schoolbook  hi.--tory.  from  wh;ch  we  learned  that  the  Pil- 
grim Fathers  ar.d  Hie  other  early  settlers  of  this  country  fled 
from  England  and  from  France  to  avoid  the  bloody  persc- 
cutiou>  undertaktii  against  minorities  there?  Was  it  so  long 
ag,^  that  we  have  forgotten  that  they  built  a  new  governr^.ent 
and  that  none  kncA  b.nter  than  they  the  intrigues,  the  false- 
ne.-vs.  the  perfidy  of  European  so-called  power  politics? 

Tnoie  tilings  were  not  dim  memories  to  George  Washington. 
Tliey  were  living  .mages  to  him,  and  were  we  even  to  take 
slight  instruction  from  his  teachings  we  would  not  be  debatms 
the  arms  embargo  today 

Mr  President,  only  last  week  the  German  Government  pro- 
posed a  conference  and  a  truce.    Whether  we  believe  that  the 


terms  propcsed  were  too  stringent  or  not  is  beside  the  point. 
Hitler  proposed  a  restoration  cf  Poland,  a  true  Pulund  and 
not  a  Poland  consisting  to  the  extent  of  50  pore  nt  of  Ger- 
man:-. Ukra.n:an.s,  aiid  PvU  .i.an.s.  He  prcpoL<-d  disarmament, 
and  a  truce  in  ilic  msantime.  Yet  the  proposal  met  only  a 
catet;oi:cal  "No";  it  me.  only  a  holicr-than-thou,  supcrciliou.s 
att;tudo  on  the  part  of  the  Tory  financial  oLgarchy  which 
today  controls  the  destiny  of  the  Britisli  and  French  Empires. 
Mr.  President,  I  say  tliat  this  categorical,  blunt  ref'o^al— 
regardless  cf  what  we  m.ay  think  of  Hulcr.  and  I  do  not  think 
much  cf  him — places  Britain  and  France  today  in  the  role  of 
aggressors  and  not  d-.  fcndors.  They  cculd  at  least  have  made 
some  propo.sal.  Their  70-year-old  statesmen  could  certainly 
have  consider-d  whether  they  should  .send  British  beys  and 
German  boys  and  Ficnch  boys  to  their  deaths  without  under- 
taking, at  least  m  ssme  miner  way.  to  bring  about  a  peace 
now. 

What  we.-e  the  rearons  nivcn?  There  were  three.  First, 
Britain  and  Franco  said.  "We  are  the  giiardians  against  the 
persecutions  of  rcHsi^us  and  mcial  minority  groups  in  Ger- 
many, and  we  catinot  tr-^at  with,  a  m.an  who  indulges  In  such 
persecutions." 

Second,  they  s4id  that  the  cbj-  C  of  the  war  was  to  destroy 
nazi-Lsn;  and  I  presume  that  means  t  .  d'stroy  Germany. 
Third,  th'^y  said.  "W^"  cannot  tak-^  Hitler's  word." 
Mr  President,  those  were  the  three  rea.sons  which  they 
gave  to  the  world  for  th^ar  reiusal  even  briefly  to  consider 
a  conference  which  m.ieht  well  end  this  rl.urhter  now. 
TTiose  were  the  three  reasons  they  assigned  for  beccm.ing 
definitely  aggrc>?5or  nations. 

Let  us  examine  those  reasons:  F*irst,  ns  to  the  abhorrence 
which  England  now  shows  for  religious  and  racial  persecu- 
tion, setting  herseli  up  a.s  their  guardian.  I  suppo.>e  it  is  a 
terrible  indictment  of  the  human  race  that  rehpicus  and 
racial  persecution  thrives  in  the  world  today.  It  is  a  sad 
com.mentary  upon  our  intelligence,  and  upon  the  civilisation 
of  v,hich  we  claim  to  be  proud,  and  I  suppose  that  there  i.s 
not  a  man  who  would  lift  his  voice  In  even  feeble  defense  of 
Hitler  or  his  methods  upon  that  score.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  roots  of  prejudice  grow  .so  df^ep  that  evrn  unto  our 
own  times  there  is  religious  and  racial  persecution  through- 
out the  world,  to  the  world's  everlasting  discredit.  The  most 
notorious  examples  are  Germany,  Spain.  Mexico,  Turkey,  and 
Russia. 

It  is  not  so  long  since  the  mongrel  head  cf  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  raised  itself  to  strike  here  at  Xh-^  same  m.inority  groups 
v.-luch  we  now  And  pcrsrctited  in  Germany,  and  for  which 
:  some  of  us  would  go  to  war.  There  was  not  much  of  a  cry 
<  for  embarcoe.s  against  Mexico  when  onr-half  of  its  people 
was  persecuting  the  other  half  for  rehgious  reasons.  And 
we  did  not  want  to  go  to  war  with  Turkey  or  to  impose  em- 
bar  rroe.^  agr.inst  her  when  Armenians  were  being  slaughtered 
by  the  countle.ss  thousands  and  their  nationality  destroyed. 
No;  this  holier-than-thou  attitude  of  England  today  is  a 
I  pretex-  and  a  pre'en.'^e.  Paint  me  a  picture  of  the  6  years 
of  persecution  of  the  Jews,  the  Catholics,  and  the  Protestants 
I  in  G'Tmany.  pajnt  it  as  gory  and  as  bloody  as  you  please, 
and  I  will  paint  you  one  10  times  as  brutal,  10  times  as 
savag",  10  times  as  bloody  m  the  500  years  of  British  destruc- 
tion, pilL.'^e.  rape,  and  bloodshed  m  Ireland.  And  then  I 
will  t-ike  from  the  pens  of  the  BritLsh  writers  them.selves  a 
bitter,  grueling,  devastating  history  of  persecutions  in  India. 
I  have  just  sRid  what  I  thought  of  the  candid  and  dis- 
t:n'-:ui-h!  d  .'peech  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  and  I  would 
only  a'^k  him.  wh^n  he  decries  the  religious  and  racial  perse- 
cutions in  Germany,  to  go  back  and  read  the  brilliant  ora- 
tions of  hi.i  namesake  and  predecessor,  another  distinguished 
statesm.an.  Edmund  Burke,  made  at  the  clo.se  of  the  eight- 
eenth century  before  the  Houses  of  Parhament  in  the 
im.pcachm  Tt  trial  of  Warren  Hastings.  Governor  General  of 
India.  Wh'^n  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  speaks  of  persecu- 
tions by  H.'ler  during  the  last  few  years  and  describes  his 
actions  as  brutal,  let  him  read  what  his  predecessor  and  name- 
sake. Edm.und  Burke,  said  about  the  tortures,  the  devastation, 
and  the  persecution  in  India  under  British  rule.  Then  let 
him  remember   that   trial  of  Gov.  Gen.  Warren   Hastings 
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dragged    for    7    years,    and   English    "justice"    and   English 
"honor"  finally  acquitted  him. 

No;  it  ill  behooves  England,  it  ill  behooves  France,  with  the 
r(cord  of  persecution  of  religious  and  racial  minorities  even 
within  their  ov.'n  borders,  now  to  refuse  at  least  to  treat  for 
peace  rather  than  send  their  own  boys  to  die  because,  as  they 
say,  and  as  is  probably  true,  Hitler  persecutes  racia.1  and 
religious  minorities.  I 

The  second  point  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  now  makes  in 
order  to  justify  his  sending  men  to  death  is  that  aggression. 
Na/i  aggression,  must  be  stamped  out.  A  splendid  motive 
indeed.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  if  we  could  even  begin  to  believe, 
in  view  of  your  past  history  or  the  record  of  the  ruling  classes 
of  your  government,  that  you  even  so  much  as  halfway 
meant  it. 

Aggression.  The  outstanding  example  of  aggression  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen  is  that  of  the  British  Empire.  This 
Empire  has  been  built  upon  conquest,  upon  aggression,  and 
It  Is  worthy  of  note,  Mr.  President,  that  that  aggression  has 
usually  tak<'n  form  against  helpless  and  defenseless  peoples. 
Seldom  indeed  have  British  armies  been  mas.sed  against  a 
virile  and  a  prepared  people.  Only  in  their  wars  again.st 
Fiance  was  this  so.  But  always  British  armies  were  sent 
to  the  corners  of  the  world  to  prey  upon  savage,  uncouth,  and 
unarmed  peoples;  and  from  Great  Britain's  vast  colonial  em- 
pire, obtained  almost  entirely  by  aggression,  she  has  drawn 
streams  of  gold  from  the  streams  of  human  blood  and  human 
labor  tliat  exist  there. 

England  has  been  at  war  more  than  half  of  its  entire  his- 
tory, and  only  one  of  those  wars  could  even  remotely  be 
called  a  defensive  war. 

It  IS  not  so  long.  Mr.  President,  since  British  shot  and 
British  canister  crashed  through  the  very  roof  of  the  build- 
ing in  which  we  deliberate  today,  and  laid  this  magnificent 
Capitol  building  in  ruins. 

So  now,  when  England,  glutted  with  the  gains  of  conquest 
of  centuries,  holds  up  her  hand  again  and  says  that  she  is 
going  to  send  her  boys  to  death  to  stamp  out  aggression,  it  ill 
becomes  her  indeed. 

It  may  be  said  that  is  ancient  history?  By  the  Treaty  of 
"Versailles  England  and  France  added  by  conquest  to  their 
already  swollen  empires  1.000.000  square  miles  of  new  terri- 
tory, a  territory  5  times  as  large  as  the  Poland  of  which  we 
hear  .so  much,  and  20  times  as  large  as  Czechoslovakia. 

No:  the  conquest  is  not  ended,  and  if  Chamberlain  came 
into  a  court  of  equity  and  said  that  he  would  not  talk  peace 
because  he  could  not  beUeve  in  Hitler's  word,  that  he  could 
not  rely  upon  it.  I  do  not  believe  he  would  come  into  that 
court  of  equity  with  clean  hands.  So  let  us  not  be  deceived 
on  that  score. 

What  is  the  third  reason  which  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr. 
Daladier  advance  for  not  wishing  to  talk  peace,  but  on  the 
contrary  for  saying  that  they  are  going  to  send  their  boys 
to  war?  What  Is  the  third  reason?  Ah,  they  say.  "We  can- 
not trust  Hitler's  word."  Of  course,  they  cannot,  and  nobody 
knows  that  better  than  Mr.  Chamberlain:  and  nobody  knows 
better  than  he  knows  and  the  whole  world  knows  that  when  it 
has  been  to  British  interests  the  British  word  and  British 
honor  have  meant  no  more  than  that  of  one.  A.  Hitler. 

The  crowning  example  of  the  reason  that  they  cannot  trust 
Hitler's  word  Ls  given  as  Munich.  They  .say  he  .said  at  Munich 
that  if  he  were  given  a  part  of  Czechoslovakia  he  would  not 
make  further  encroachments  upon  Europe.  He  did  not  intend 
to  keep  that  word,  and  hence  he  lied.  But  let  us  examine 
Munich  further. 

France  and  England  had  a  treaty  with  Czechoslovakia 
puaranieeing  that  little  democracy  against  aggression  and 
promi-ing  the  world  that  if  she  were  attacked  they  would 
aid  her  in  a  military  way.  Yet  when  Chamberlain  and 
Daladier  thought  at  Munich  that  for  their  own  inter- 
fsti  they  could  bribe  Hitler  by  breaking  their  own  written 
treaty  obligations  it  was  an  easy  decision  for  them  to  make. 
They  tried  to  bribe  Hitler  by  breaking  then-  own  word  first. 
Perhaps  they  could  have  learned  a  lesson  from  a  famous 
English  jurist  by  the  name  of  Jeffreys,  who  sat  upon  the 
crmunal  court  bench  of  England  a  long  time  ago.    He  had 


such  an  odious  reputation  for  hanging  criminals  and  for 
ferocious  justice  that  he  became  known  as  "bloody  Jeffreys, 
the  hanging  judge  of  England."  But  it  was  noticed  that 
Mr.  Justice  Jeffreys  got  rich  beyond  the  salary  of  his  office, 
and  so  in  his  later  years,  as  the  legend  goes,  a  friend  asked 
him  how  throughout  all  these  years  he  could  have  main- 
tained his  reputation  for  severity.  "How  could  you  obtain  the 
name  of  'the  hanging  judge  of  England'  and  yet  apparently 
become  rich?"  He  replied  in  a  simple  sentence,  "I  took  their 
bribes  and  hanged  them,  too."  So  Hitler  at  Munich  took 
England's  bribe  and  hanged  her.  too! 

Was  It  a  greater  breach  of  faith  for  Hitler  to  state  that 
he  had  no  more  intentions  of  attacking  Europe,  when  he 
knew  he  had,  or  was  it  a  greater  breach  of  faith  for  England 
and  Fr-ance  brazenly  to  violate  an  existing  treaty?  Yet  they 
cannot   take  Hitler's  word! 

And  Poland!  Mr.  President,  when  history  is  written,  the 
betrayal  of  Poland  by  England  and  France  will  go  down  as 
the  greatest  "sell-out"  of  modern  times.  Not  content  with 
betraying  Czechoslovakia  in  the  hope  that  their  bribe  would 
stick,  they  then  made  overtures  to  Poland,  a  nation  that  was 
getting  along  quite  well  with  Germany  at  that  time.  and.  If 
you  please,  with  loans  and  otherwise,  enticed  Poland  into 
an  encirclement  program.  So  they  gave  to  Poland  the  same 
guaranty  they  had  given  to  Czechoslovakia,  that  they  would 
protect  her  with  their  military  and  naval  might.  Poland 
could  have  granted  every  one  of  Hitler's  demands  a  few 
months  ago.  She  could  have  returned  Danzig,  the  Polish 
Corridor,  and  even  upper  Silesia  without  bringing  herself 
to  destruction.  But,  egged  on  by  England  and  France. 
depending  upon  her  treaty  of  military  alliance,  she  refused 
to  do  this,  and  chose  invasion  instead.  I  do  not  justify  that 
invasion.  No  one  can.  I  only  say  that  Britain  and  France 
egged  Poland  on  to  it,  to  her  ultimate  destruction. 

Then  did  Britain  fulfill  her  second  treaty  obligation?  Did 
she  or  France  go  to  the  aid  of  Poland?  They  did  not.  I  can 
still  remember  listemng  to  the  radio  in  the  evening  a  few 
weeks  ago.  and  hearing  that  lonely  little  radio  station  in 
Warsaw,  after  almost  2  weeks  of  siege,  bleating  through  the 
air,  "We  will  not  give  up.  We  will  fight  to  the  bitter  end. 
Our  city  is  in  ruins,  but  we  will  die."  Poland's  generals  had 
deserted  her.  Her  President  and  her  Government  officials 
had  fled  to  the  sanctuary  of  another  country.  The  radio 
announcer  said; 

Wc  will  not  give  up  because  we  can  depend  upon  the  British 
promise.  We  can  depend  upon  British  honor  to  come  to  our 
assistance. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  have  taken  only  a  brief  radio 
message  from  London  to  tell  the  gallant  little  garrison  in 
Warsaw  that  defense  was  hopeless.  It  would  have  taken  only 
a  .short  radio  word  to  tell  the  mayor  of  Warsaw  that  the 
generals  of  his  army  had  ignominiously  fled,  that  his  country 
was  in  ruins,  and  that  he  had  better  not  subject  his  city  to 
destruction  and  his  people  to  devastating  death.  But  the 
message  never  came  from  French  or  British  honor,  and 
Warsaw  was  sent  to  her  destruction  by  British  honor  and 
by  British  promises.  In  order  that  its  destruction  might  be 
used  as  propaganda  to  inflame  the  people  of  the  United  States 
against  the  aggressor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask.  Which  was  the  worst  criminal — he 
who  did  the  destroying  or  he  who  sold  out  to  the  destroyer? 
I  think  history  will  record  that  this  was  the  greatest  betrayal 
ever  known  to  modern  man.  I  find  support  for  that  view 
from  the  pens  of  two  eminent  British  statesmen,  David  Lloyd 
George,  and  Britain's  outstanding  intellect,  George  Bernard 
Shaw.  It  is  peculiar  that  we  cannot  say  those  things  in  this 
country  when  Lloyd  George  and  Bernard  Shaw  say  them  so 
bitterly  in  Enciand  itself. 

British  honor.  British  promises.  "When  Russia  came  in 
and  invaded  half  of  Poland,  where  was  the  British  promise 
to  defend  her  integrity?  Not  only  did  she  not  have  the  desire 
or  the  courage  to  declare  war  on  Russia,  as  she  had  agreed 
to  do,  but  now,  according  to  her  own  press  dispatches, 
she  IS  entering  into  an  agreement  with  Russia  to  furnish 
her  certain  strategic  war  materials  in  return  for  tin  and 
rubber.    Explain  that  if  you  can.    She  not  only  failed  to 
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ke»  p  h»?T  written  trraty  obhqaticns  and  declare  war  on 
lius^ja  tut  aciua;iy  courted  Russia  and  agreed  to  furnish 
her  iin  and  rubber  for  her  implemenLs  of  war,  further  to 
destrnv  Poland. 

Chair.btilain  says  he  will  not  talk  peace  with  Germany  i 
b*caus«-  he  cannot  depend  upon  HlUer's  word.  Britain  lied  \ 
to  u-s  ^*h(-n  she  incurred  war  debts  which  she  nfver  intended 
I>uy.  She  lied  again  when  she  told  us  she  could  not  pay 
lhoi>e  df  bts.  and  yet  with  the  same  breath  proceoded  to  spend 
twice  a.s  much  in  iho  develDpment  of  armaments.  She  first 
li'd  lo  the  Ariib-  in  Palestine,  and  when  they  became  too  hot 
for  her  she  lied  to  the  Jews  whom  she  had  sent  there.  The 
British  Empire  is  built  on  two  things — blood  and  treachery. 
Ethiopia  u>  another  example. 

Therefore,  Mr  President,  I  for  one  am  unwilling  that  we 
shouid  n  peal  the  arrn.s  embargi  to  furnish  aid  and  com- 
fort to  England  when  .she  ha-s  refused  even  to  discuss  peace 
for  such  sham  rt.isons  I  am  unwilling  that  we  should  bt'- 
ccme  a  party  to  any  such  proceeding,  even  if  It  would  not 
mean  war. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  that  is  that  if  the  Ger- 
man people  .should  now  be  destroyed  they  would  have  no- 
where to  go  but  to  the  bosom  of  Stalin  and  into  the  com- 
munism of  RusMa  When  one  German  technique  and 
Orrinan  orcani/.ing  ability  are  married  to  the  natural  re- 
sources (,f  Russia  and  the  doctrine  of  communism.  :n  only 
a  sh>rt  time  we  shall  have  a  communi.stic  empire  which  will 
thrn  d "Stroy  the  French  and  the  Briti>h  empires,  and  may 
even  become  a  menace  to  us. 

So  let  Mr.  Chamb»'rLun  and  Mr.  Daladier.  if  they  will. 
drive  80  000  000  brillianf.  educated,  hard-working  people  to 
th»^  do<-tnne  df  conirr.unism,  and  then  le^  us  s.'^  wha'  will 
happen  We  shall  liav.  a  peace  worse  than  VVrsaillts  We 
5-h..ill  have  a  peace  fron;  which  can  only  c.-^mo  thp  destruc- 
tion of  democruc>  in  Europe  in  real  truth.  Versailles  created 
Hl'lrr  He  i=  nothiru'  :nore  than  the  r>-d-hot  Uiva  belch  ng 
out  of  the  G*>rman  volcano.  The  fires  of  that  volcano  were 
llw'hfed  by  Britain  and  France  at  Versailles,  They  havp 
created  a  Frankenstein  monster  with  their  own  hand.-,  nnd 
now  thf-y  want  i  ur  aid  to  help  destroy  it 

Mr  PreMdent.  all  I  have  said  thus  far  has  been  based  on 
the  as.sum prion  that  w.'  can  still  help  England  ami  F;  anc*-- 
with  metlirds  'short  of  war."  I  do  not  propose  to  help  them 
unri-T  pre.seru   ci'i'di'irps    evn  if  that  bo  true. 

But  IS  It  true'  Wht  ther  or  not  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embarco  is  a  s''p  t(  ward  war  cannot  be  either  proved  or 
di-proveri  with  mathein.itical  certainty  We  cannot  r*^duce 
the  future  to  an  ak^^braic  equation.  It  i.s  all  a  question  of 
what  values  we  give  to  imponderable  premises.  It  is  all  a 
question  of  what  weigh'  we  fnve  to  factors  which  may 
op«Mate  m  future.  I  take  the  position  that  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  Is  an  inevitable  step  toward  war,  but  I  cannot 
prtve  It;  neither  can  it  be  disproved.  I  base  that  as^^ump- 
tion  upcn  two  premises.  \Wv  have  only  our  own  personal 
exp«Mience  t  ■>  go  by.  and  we  have  only  the  experience  of  the 
List  World  War.  If  those  experiences  indicate  that  it  is  i\ot 
a  s'ep  toward  war.  well  and  good:  but.  in  my  judgment,  they 
overix-'Wf'rin.ijly  prove,  if  it  can  be  proved,  that  repenJ  of 
tlf  .unv-  tnibareo  is  th.e  flr.^-t  step  on  the  road  to  war. 

Mr  President,  did  anyone  ever  buy  chips  m  a  ttame  cf 
chance  without  later  *>ngaging  m  the  play?  Did  anyone 
in  his  bi\vhcx)d  ri.^vs  » vvr  make  snowballs  for  one  side  wnth- 
oul  \ery  soon  beginning  to  hurl  tlie  missiles  himself!'  I 
th.mk  net.  As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  iMr.  V.^ndenbercI 
hai  so  well  said,  I  think  we  cannot  engage  in  the  occupa- 
tion vi  being  an  armorer  for  one  side  without  socnor  or 
luii-r  being  a  warrior  for  th.it  side. 

So.  if  our  past  personal  txp'Tience  means  anything,  it 
means  that  if  we  want  to  keep  out  of  war  we  had  bt^tter 
kftp  rJI  'he  thri  shold  of  war.  The  step  across  the  threshold 
k>  short  and  ea^y;  it  is  not  difiScult  to  make.  Do  you  realize. 
Mr.  President,  that  every  airplane,  every  bombing  plane. 
every  bomb  and  e\'ery  machine  gun  that  is  sent  to  England 
and  Franco  to  be  used  for  purposes  of  destruction  in  Ger- 
many will  bear  the  mitials  "U.  S.  A."  and  probably  the 
name  of  its  maker?      What  do  you  suppose  the  German 


.soldiers  will  thii^  when  Am.erican  bombs  beaims  the  initials 
-U  S.  A."  ram  duwn  upon  Uieir  cities.-  What  do  you 
suppose  German  mothers  will  thuik  when  they  see  their 
sons  killed  by  American  bu.letc!? 

Mr.  President,  if  Wi-  should  send  Americ m  b(  mbers  over 
there  for  that  purpc^:L^  if  we  shculd  send  machine  guns 
over  there  with  those  letters  written  en  them— and  even  if 
they  were  not  so  inrialrd  they  would  be  easily  recognized— 
we  might  just  us  w«il  pu'  on  them  al'^o  m  largf  and  un- 
mistakable print  the  letters  -R.  S.  V.  P.".  Wh^n  we  send 
our  airplanes  to  Germany  for  purposes  of  destruction  we 
start  in  to  fight,  and  from  then  on.  once  we  have  taken  the 
plunge.  It  is  no<  a  qucsticn  of  where  the  stream  is  tlowin^, 
but  only  how  swift  is  the  cu'rent. 

In  addition  ta  our  own  ix'r.sonal  experienc.^s.  we  ha-'e  the 
experience?  that;  led  us  into  the  last  World  War.  It  afford.'. 
a  cur.ous  ^tudy  to  read  about  the  chain  of  circumstances 
which  transformed  tr  from  a  peaceful  Nation  into  a  war- 
hke  country  th.tit  wits  ready  to  go.  and  did  ?o,  to  war.  I 
vnll  not  recount  them  htre:  but  .■sufficient  it  is  to  say  that  it 
IS  beyond  my  feeble  comprehension  how  anyone  can  read  such 
books  as  Mills"  Road  'o  War.  or  the  expert  d  cumi-nted 
work  of  Profesfor  Petersen.  Propaganda  for  War.  and  be 
in  favor  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo,  unless,  he  is  wilhng 
ultimately  to  go  to  war. 

Mr.  I*re.sidenC.  I  have  endeavored,  primarily  to  clear  two 
confusing  issuea  that  have  existed  m  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  country;  Fir  t.  tliat  i'  is  impossible  to  have  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  and  cash  and  carry  at  the  same  time: 
and.  second,  that  the  real  admitted  issue  now  is.  Shall  we 
leix^al  tlte  arms  emb.iicio  m  otdtT  to  help  the  British  and 
Fr  nch  Empires  cru.  h  Germany? 

With  respect  to  the  latter  i.ssue.  I  have  taken  the  pcvsition 
that  we  should  not.  even  if  w?  could  do  so.  by  nvihods 
short  cf  war,  undertake  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France 
lo  crush  Gtrm.any  1  n-  two  reasons: 

First,  they  hav-^  become  aggrr.ssor  nations  by  refusiniT.  on 
sham  pretext  and  pretense,  even  to  considor  the  oilers  for 
pta.-  .  ,ind.  secci-.d.  if  th'>y  should  ciuh  Germany,  we  waild 
hae  a  ptace  wnrse  than  that  of  Versailles:  G.-rinany  would 
be  driven  into  the  hands  of  Sialm  and  communism,  and  a 
commtir.istic  empire  would  arise  that  might  over.vhclm  tho 

earth. 

I  have  Slid  al.so  tliat  I  think  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo, 
besides  doing  these  things  is  a  step  on  the  road  to  war.  judg- 
ing from  cur  personal  expt!riences  and  from  our  knowledge 
of  events  that  led  us  into  the  last  World  War.  Sci  I  re.spect- 
fully  submit  to  you.  Mr  President,  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
&mate.  and  to  tlie  American  people,  that  the  embargo  should 
b''  retained 

One  of  us  is  wrong,  one  of  us  is  terribly,  horribly  wrong. 
It  will  not  do  for  those  who  are  proposing  to  effectuate  the 
repciil  of  the  ajms  embai^r.  if  that  act  should  lead  us  into 
'he  war.  later  to  say.  "We  m^eant  well."  This  is  not  a  game 
of  checkers  th*t  can  be  lost  and  laughed  at  and  forgotten: 
this  :s  not  like  placing  a  few  coppers  on  th^  horse  races, 
which,  if  they  are  lost,  the  bettor  can  go  away  and  forget. 
No;  this  IS  a  gumble  of  life  and  a  gamble  of  death.  I  think 
tha'  we  who  oppose  the  repeal  cf  the  arm^s  cmbartto  chiioso 
the  safer  course.  I  think  these  en  the  other  side,  with  their 
patriotism  and  with  their  desire  to  help  England  and  France, 
are  gambling  t^at  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  keep  us  out  of 
war.  ar.d  therejay  they  are  gambling  with  death.  It  will  not 
do  later,  if  thair  gamble  turns  out  to  be  on  the  losing  side. 
to  say  to  thejniu.so  of  history.  "Wo  in- ant  well."  It  will 
matter  us  little! when  we  are  indicted  before  the  bar  of  history 
to  pl-'ad  m  deflense.  "We  had  good  intentions."  When  some 
future  Dan'e  WTites  another  Inferno,  perhaps  some  of  us 
will  have  a  sp^t  there,  and  in  large  and  fiery  letters,  if  the 
gamblo  of  thos^  who  are  advocating  the  passage  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resohition  fails  will  be  written  the  words,  "They 
I   m.cant  well."    j 

I  only  hopej  Mr.  President,  that  in  my  limited  and  inex- 
perienced understanding  I  do  not  see  this  issue  in  its  true 
light:  I  only  Ifecpe  that  I  have  not  been  giv».n  the  light  to 
see  the  issue  ihvolvcd  here  as  I  do  see  it,  because  I  gamble 
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on  far  less  than  thnso  who  advocate  repeal  of  the  arms 
enibargo.  So.  as  I  conclude,  Mr.  President.  I  leave  with  the 
Senate  .iust  one  wish,  which  is  sincere  and  from  my  heart, 
that  the  proponents  of  the  measure  and  not  I  may  be  right. 
Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  Piesident.  in  rising  to  address  the 
Senate  at  this  hour  in  the  progress  of  this  debate,  which 
harT>ens  to  bo  the  hour  of  the  day  when.  I  knew.  Senators 
customarily  are  at  lunch.  I  am  n'-t  presumptuous  enough  to 
R'^sume  that  I  can  change  the  views  of  any  Senator  who  has 
followed  the  course  of  the  discussion.  I  feel,  however,  that 
a  man  in  public  life,  carrying  a  lesponsibility  in  connection 
wi'h  Irgislaticn  involving  a  m'lnentou.s  decision,  owes  it  to  his  ' 
constituents  and  to  his  country  to  give  his  reasons  for  the 
decision  he  reaches.  That  is  the  purpose  of  my  rising  to  , 
address  the  Senate  this  afternoon. 

We  have  been  debating  what  is  called  neutrality  legislation.   ' 
It  is  said  that  such  legislation  is  necessary  in  order  to  keep 
us  out   of  war.     Those  who  defend  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  say  they  want  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  and 
that  repeal  will  have  that  effect.     These  who  take  the  oppo- 
site VI'  w  make  the  same  profession  of  intention.  ] 
If  the  main  i.ss-ue  is  that  we  shall  keep  out  of  war.  then,   ! 
it  s.-ems  to  nv  .  ;he  fir^t  question  to  decide  is.  Do  we  want  to  j 
kf^ep  out  of  war;   have  we  the  will  to  keep  out  of  war?     It    | 
seems  to  me  that  if  we  have  the  will  to  keep  out,  little  legis- 
lation IS  necessary.     If  a  man  does  not  want  to  commit  mur- 
der, he  dre-  rnt  have  to  have  a  law  to  keep  him  from  com- 
m.ittmg   murder.     If  he   wants  to  commit   murder,  he  will 
u.sually  find  a  way  to  do  it.  irresix'ctive  of  what  law  has  been 
enact' d  to  prevent  murder  or  punish  the  perpetrator  of  such 
a  crim.".     So  I  think  we  ought  to  look  back  of  this  legislation 
and  determine  whether  or  not  it  is  our  will  and  purpose  to 
keep  out  of  war. 

It  is  said,  in  order  t"  keep  out  of  war.  we  must  be  neutral, 
and  so  v.e  must  have  neutrality  legislation.  So-called  neu- 
trality le;;islation  is  an  act  to  restrain  certain  citizens. 
Private  cit.zen'  are  restrained  by  the  Government  in  order 
to  k"rp  them  from  doing  certain  things  that  might  cause  us 
to  b"C(^me  involved  in  the  v/ar. 

It  is  not  only  the  acts  of  private  citizens  that  may  get  us 
Into  war;  the  acts  of  public  ofScials  are  far  more  dangerous 
and  far  m^  re  effective  in  that  direction,  because  public  offi- 
cial., have  a  responsibility  for  restraining  citizens  from  com- 
mitting unneutral  act?;  and  they  them.selvcs.  a-  men  in  au- 
thority, have  a  duty  to  sec  that  as  public  officials  they  so 
restrain  their  public  acts  tha*  thry  cannot  be  justifiably 
accused  of  being  uimeutra!  a-  ofTicials  cf  the  Governm.ent. 
speaking  for  the  Government.  We  say  cur  citizen^:  m:>.y  not 
do  thi-;  and  must  not  do  that.  Wp  whn  .Mt  in  places  of  re- 
sponsibility must  ourselves  tr.ke  that  medicine,  not  only 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  but 
the  Chief  Executive  and  mrmb^rs  of  th"  Cabinet  as  well. 
We  must  see  that  we  do  not  take  sides  if  that  i-^  what  is  meant 
by  neutrality. 

I  hp.vc  a  d'flnition  of  neutrality.  There  art  many  different 
d'  nni'.ion.'-  of  neutrality,  so  I  go  to  the  authority  to  which  I 
have  u^ua'ly  gone  to  find  tho  n^^aning  of  any  word.  I  go  to 
W  b^tti'-^  International  Dictionary,  which  defines,  in  interna- 
tional law.  neutrality  as— 

Ttv  condilicn  cf  a  slatp  or  governnipnt  whirh  refrains  Ircm 
tilva  c  ra"*  dlnctlv  or  ind'rc.-tly.  In  a  wr.r  bttwcpn  other  powers. 
Th.-  nc-ht  to  observe  neutrahrv  and  the  name  •nrutrallly"  are  both 
c<  !!.p;.n'.tively  iv.>clfrn.  aU  persons  anciently  having  been  consid- 
ered i«  Iricnri-  or  lots — 

Of  the  contending  parties.  I     I 

If  that  is  the  correct  definition  of  neutrality — that  a  nation, 
to  be  neutral,  must  not  take  sides,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a 
war  between  powers — then  that  means  that  we  should  not. 
directly  or  indirectly,  by  any  public  act  as  a  government,  take 
sides  in  a  controversy,  and  that  principle  should  guide  us 
If  we  reaLy  want  to  keep  neutral.  However,  on  the  question 
of  neutrality  there  seems  to  be  a  great  difference  of  opinion. 
Men  in  high  public  places,  speaking  with  the  authority  of 
high  cfBce.  say  we  can  do  things  against  one  side  in  favor  of 
another,  and  be  neutral,  and  refrain  from  going  to  war. 
I  do  not  understand  that  kind  of  language  or  reasoning.    It 
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reminds  me  of  the  definition  of  "fair"  as  given  by  a  man 
having  civU  litigation.  He  complained  about  the  rulings  of 
the  judge.  He  said.  "The  judge  is  not  fair."  A  man  asked 
him  why  he  thought  the  judge  was  not  fair.  "Well,"  he  said, 
"a  fair  judge  wotild  be  on  the  right  side,  and  my  sid.^  is  right. 
But  he  overrules  my  attorney's  motions  and  objections,  and 
so  I  know  he  is  not  fair,  because."  he  said,  "a  fair  judge  would 
be  on  the  right  side,  and  my  side  is  right."  I  Laughter.] 
That  is  the  defmitaon  wliich  I  seem  to  obtain  from  some  per- 
sons as  giving  their  idea  of  neutrality. 

I  bebeve  we  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
by  keeping  neutral.  I  know  of  no  other  definition  by  which  to 
measure  neutrality  than  that  given  by  Webster's  Intcrnationsd 
Dictionary,  stating  that  neutrality  consists  of  a  government 
taking  no  sides,  directly  or  indirectly,  between  two  countries 
engaged  in  war.  While  I  have  listened  with  great  respect  to 
Senators  whose  personal  emotions  are  with  England  and 
France,  and  have  heard  them  openly  admit  that  they  want  to 
take  sides  and  help  one  side  against  the  other,  and  while  I  have 
no  doubt  everyone  has  his  sympathies,  we  are  not  here  to  act 
upon  our  personal  emotions.  We  are  here  as  public  officials 
to  make  decisions  for  the  benefit  of  the  country,  irrespective 
of  our  emotions.  As  a  public  official.  I  do  not  want  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  express  my  personal  emotions,  be- 
cause I  am  not  speaking  here  as  an  individual.  My  personal 
emotions  are  mine.  My  public  official  duties  require  me  to 
have  no  emotions  and  to  have  no  partiality  in  a  contro- 
versy except  to  look  out  for  what  I  consider  to  be  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  That  is  my  con- 
ception of  the  duties  of  a  public  official. 

The  technicaUtaes  of  the  embargo,  the  repeal  or  the  fail- 
ure to  repeal,  have  been  so  thoroughly  expounded  by  both 
sides  of  the  controversy  that  I  am  not  going  to  spend  an^ 
time  on  that  subject,  except  to  say  that  it  seenas  to  me  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  at  this  time  would  be  directly  or 
indirectly  taking  sides  in  a  controversy.  If  we  are  going 
to  take  sides,  let  us  be  open  and  aboveboard  about  it.  If 
we  are  going  to  stay  neutral,  let  us  not  take  sides  directly 
j  or  indirectly  with  cither  side.  I  do  not  think  we  have  yet 
'  come  to  the  pass  where  we  are  willing  to  take  sides  openly, 
one  way  or  the  other,  in  an  official  act.  We  should  not  do 
it  by  subterfuge. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  in  the  past  few  years  about 
"the  duty  America  owes  to  the  world."  the  natural  urge  of 
the  missionary  who  has  heard  the  propaganda  that  we  must 
do  missionary  work  in  the  political  fields  of  Europe,  and  give 
Europe  moral  leadership:   that  Europeans  are  so  ignorant 
that  with  battleships  and  bombs  and  bayonets  we  must  enter 
every  controversiy  in   Europe   for   the   purpose  of   teaching 
them  something  and  making  them  as  good  as  we  are.     I 
have  never  had  any  sympathy  for  that  kind  of  propaganda. 
Too  much  of  thtit  kind  of  missionary  work  has  been  done 
down  through  the  pages  of  history.    Much  of  the  misery  in 
the  world  it  owes  to  those  who.  for  the  good  of  those  they 
have  shot   and  conquered  and  mutilated,  have   done   that 
kind  of  missionary  work  throughout  the  pa?es  of  history. 
Then  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  the  sanctity  of 
treaties — partici|arly  peace  treaties;  and  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  designating  the  aggressor  and  punishing 
the  aggressor.     |ust  what  does  that  mean?     If  you  desig- 
nate or  indict  a  ^criminal,  it  is  up  to  you  to  convict  him  and 
'   to  punish  him.  iWho  are  aggressors?    In  the  terms  of  the 
I    modem  diplomai.  an  aggressor  is  a  nation  which  violates  a 
I    treaty,  particula  My  a  peace  treaty,  becaus?  peace  treaties  are 
I   sanctined.     The v   are   sacrosanct.     They    are    international 
law.     So  peace    :reaties  which  have  been  written  must  not 
be  broken:  theyi  must  not  be  changed;  and  anyone  who  by 
force  changes  tliem  is  an  aegressor.  and  must  be  punished. 
If  that  is  to  be  our  policy.  I  should  like  to  ask.  Where 
shall  we  begin,  and  where  shall  we  end?     I  should  like  to 
know    where    there    Is   a    powerful    nation   which    has    not 
violated  peace  treaties.    Where  is  there  one?    Where  is  there 
such  a  nation  Which  has  not  engaged  In  international  ban- 
ditry and  been  an  aggressor  at  one  time  or  another? 

If  that  is  to  Vfe  our  poUcy,  we  shaU  have  to  punish  other 
nations  to  the  ehd  of  time.    Then  we  shall  find  it  necessary 
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to  pnpa?p  :n  tho  now  war  of  extermination  which  we  are  toM 
Is  corn;nc  b<  fi.use  it  :s  said  that  one  nation  is  ready  to  flight 
a  war  nf  •  xw-;  rn. nation  to  prevent  another  war  of  extermma- 
ticn.  It  ih.'v  do  not  succt^ed  in  exterminatir.R  all,  then 
it  will  bf  up  to  us  to  determine  who  is  the  appres-sor  and  go 
and  exterminate  the  ag^res^or.  I  dJ  not  understand  that 
line  of  reasoning 

Evory  trt-aty  of  peace — treaties  which  are  called  so  sacred 
m  hustory— hxs  always  carried  wi;h:n  it  the  set'ds  for  thf  nrxt 
war  T\u'Vv  IS  nothing  sacred  about  them.  From  the  besm- 
nmc  r;f  time  that  has  been  true  The  Treaty  of  Vienna. 
the  flr^t  and  second  treat u-s  of  P:uis  after  the  Napoleonic 
war^,  the  treaty  of  1870  after  the  Franco-Prussian  War— all 
these  were  based  upon  a  sadistic  uree  upon  the  part  of  thon^ 
uho  conquered  to  punish  and  mutilate  the  conquered. 

\V<-  do  not  have  to  go  across  the  water  to  be  rt  minded  of 
the  sadistic  urge  which  has  tak.^n  possession  uf  c  jiiqueror- 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  sit  rich:  here  at  home  and  read  tlie 
histo:y  of  what  the  N^rth  and  the  Congress  at  Washington 
did  to  the  Soutliern  States  after  the  Civil  War.  Thi,-,  country 
has  not  to  this  day  rrcnvered  f:om  that  sadistic  persecution. 
While  General  Giant  (Offered  terms  of  surrender  which  were 
humane,  tlie  politicians  m  Congress  were  as  cruel  to  tht 
Sou'h  ivs  though  they  were  dealing  with  savages,  and  this 
country  has  not  to  this  day  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the 
treatment  of  the  South  by  the  Congress  at  Washington,  con- 
trrlled  by  the  North.  That  is  one  of  the  blackest  pages  m 
American  history;  but  all  wars  have  kindred  re.-^ults. 

We  have  now  before  us  in  the  world  the  inevitable  resuJ' 
of  the  last  treaty  of  peace,  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  It  i-~ 
hard  for  some  people  to  believe  it,  but  statesmen  in  Europe 
realize  it  very  well.  A  year  ago  I  vLsted  six  countries,  and 
I  found  the  statesmen  in  every  country  admitting  that  most 
of  their  troubles  at  that  time  were  due  to  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Tlu-y  said,  "Adjustments  have  to  be  made  We 
hop.'  we  can  make  them  pt\icefully.  It  costs  something  to 
have  peaceful  adjustments  of  these  matters,  but  it  will  not 
cost  a.>  much  as  war;  and  we  do  not  want  war."  Well,  they 
have  It  now. 

The  Fore:t;n  Secretary  of  Belgium  st.ited,  after  they 
-tf\eied  their  connection  and  renounced  tho  Treaty  of 
L4>carno.  that  he  cmild  not  ri.  k  the  safety  of  his  nation  upon 
the  theory  of  the  Treaty  of  Locarno  The  Prime  Minister  of 
Sweden  ab<nif  a  year  mio  said  '^lat  the  peace  if  Europe-'  .\ni 
the  rehabilitation  of  Europe  could  only  bt>  brought  about 
upon  the  wreckage  of  fl'.e  Treaty  of  Ver.-ailles. 

Talk  about  the  .'^anctity  of  treaties!  V/e  have  heard  too 
much  of  that  from  people  who  should  kn  w  better. 

The  year^  1938  and  10;{9  were  sin.:Uiarly  prolific  m  d:s- 
ar'pointnients  and  dis.ilusionnieiit  not  only  for  the  many 
millKin>  of  human  beings  directly  affected  but  for  all  those 
who  for  tht\s.'  !a.st  two  decades  have  hoped  that  finally  man- 
kind w>ald  reco--nizc  a  few  of  the  errors  of  its  conduct  and 
do  bitter. 

T'.vtnty  years  aeo  those  who  thought  they  had  won  the 
World  War  .at  down  .a  Pans  for  th'>  purpose  li  ia,=hninin:- 
a  la-sting  poace,  as  they  said.  The  Central  Powers  h  ui 
been  d<  feated  after  a  stiu.:gle  that  taxed  to  th-'  u'rr.os: 
the  miiiiary  and  economic  resources  of  the  allied  and  ivv^o- 
ciated  poverr.rrients. 

It  had  been  tnimptttd  to  the  world  that  the  World  War 
was  fought  to  end  all  war;  that  it  had  be.n  waited  to  mak" 
the  world  ^afe  for  d/'mocracy  and  make  it  a  better  pla;p 
in  which  to  live  Th  re  was  to  bo  a  peace  wi'h^ut  victory. 
Self-determination  was  'o  be  the  rule  thereafter,  and  minori- 
ties of  any  S'">rt  were  to  be  protected  astainst  oppression. 

President  Woodrow  Wilson  had  become  the  leader  in  this 
niovement.  He  reali7  d.  no  doubt,  that  these  changes  would 
have  to  be  m.ade  if  the  war  was  not  to  be  lost  for  ever>body. 
Unfortunately,  he  to^k  too  much  for  granted.  Once  th-' 
German  armies  had  been  overcome,  the  tMd  brand  of 
diplomacy  hr.d  the  rif;ht-cf-way  acam.  David  lAcxd  George 
had  been  in  favor  of  the  14  points,  which  con>tituted  the 
W.l.-^on  prceram  of  p«"ace  without  victory. 

Here  was  an  m'ernationril  agreement,  the  armistice,  on 
which  Germ.any  laid  down  her  arms.     But   after  they  laid 


down  their  arm^  no  one  paid  any  attention  to  that  agree- 
ment. There  ^SlS  a  violation  of  an  international  agree- 
ment.  But  it  w^s  soon  a  case  of  "when  the  devil  was  sick, 
the  devU  a  motk  would  be;  when  the  devil  was  well,  th? 
devil  a  monk  v^jas  he."  It  was  so  with  Clemenceau.  Now 
that  the  backs  [of  France  and  her  Allies  were  no  longer 
against  the  wallj  the  situation  was  different. 

I  am  on^  of  Ithose  wlio  hold  that  without  the  economic 
:;nd  mibtary  resources  of  the  United  States  of  America  th^ 
Allies  would  not  have  .'=ucceeded  in  worsting  the  troops  of 
the  Central  Powers  proup.  Sane  students  of  human  affairs 
no  longer  doubt  this,  though  for  a  while  it  was  a  popular 
claim  that  the  World  War  was  fought  by  the  Allies  for  the 
"■  )le  purpose  of  protecting  Anvrica,  For  a  decade  this  ab- 
surdity mad>'  -the  rounds,  and  I  suppose  that  even  t.^day 
one  could  find  dilapidated  intellects  who  defend  that  claim.. 
The  fact  IS  that  our  gettin.:  into  the  European  war,  and 
thus  making  it  a  World  War,  produced  a  whole  series  of 
h^mentable  conditions. 

I  may  .say  that  if  those  who  are  trying  to  Etet  us  into 
i^nother  World  War  succeed,  we  will  have  another  series  of 
very  lamentable  conditions,  and  I  do  not  believe  our  economy 
.  r  rur  political  institutions  can  survive. 

Th'^  allied  and  a.>sociatfd  governments  won  the  war  too 
completely,  as  it  were,  and  in  so  doing  lost  it.  The  way  things 
lock  now,  th''y  would  have  been  very  much  better  off  if  they 
had  used  .some  .sense  at  Ver.sailles.  Instead  of  a  peace  without 
victory,  we  "ot  victory  without  peace  Instead  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  we  made  it  highly  unsafe.  Instead 
r{  making  the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live,  we  a.s- 
sisted  in  lowering  the  standard  of  living  everywhere,  our  own 
country  included.  Instead  ( f  protecMng  minorities  by  s(  if- 
determination  or  olherwi.se.  we  seem  to  ha\e  made  them  the 
footballs  of  dictators  In  ether  words,  the  whole  Wilsonian 
program  was  frustrated.  The  vanquished  were  stripped  of 
territory  at  home  and  abr.  id,  and  impossible  reparations 
were  impased.  Three  empires  were  dismantled  and  their 
frasjments  fed  to  thp  wolves.  When  the  .several  treaties  which 
ended  the  World  War  had  been  i-vncd.  not  a  veslige  was  left 
of  internal i.jiiaJ  molality  i:rd  S'lnity,  and  the  law  of  the 
nations.  It  w  i$.  indeed,  a  ca.se  of  woe  to  the  vanquished,  and 
to  the  victor  belong  the  .-polls.  The  law  of  the  tooth  ..nd 
claw  was  supreme,  as  it  always  h:\s  been  in  international 
relations.  Thi.'j,  despite  the  fact  that  the  solemn  covenant 
of  the  armistice  under  v.hich  tho  Central  Powers  laid  d;  wn 
their  arms  promised  an  entirely  different  peace, 

Wlio,  today,  talks  about  the  sanctity  of  the  armistice  asiec- 
ment.'  W'.o  'a:k>  tiday  about  the  2  000,000  uho  died  litm 
hunger  in  Geimany.  bccau.se  of  th-^  starvation  blockade  pat 
into  effect  by  the  Allies  m  order  to  compel  Gtnnan.y  to  sign 
th'  treaty  of  peace'.'  Yet  the  sacred  pruinist.^'s  made  to  the 
Cf  ntral  Powers  on  November  11.  1918.  were  di.-regarded  as 
though  they  ha,d  been  a  scrap  of  paper.  Tlie  bad  faith  tl-.at 
was  Versailles  had  its  beginning  when  the  real  picmises  of  the 
armistice  were  discarded  by  the  pew.  rs  that  offered  them  a 
p  dge.  Versailles  h'came  a  torture  chamber  m  uhieh  the 
Liivmage  of  the  armistice  agreement  was  maul-  d  and  twisted 
until  It  was  made  to  sound  as  though  the  final  wording  of  the 
tieaty  had  been  what  was  intended  all  alijng.  Tliat  may  have 
been  the  intent  of  s  me.  but  i'  was  n^t  that  n[  tiie  armistice, 
which  America  had  heljM^d  bring  about  Ikfore  we  ccnd;  mn 
those  who,  we  .soy,  have  violated  a  sacred  treaty,  let  us  remem- 
ber where  this  iinhely  business  began. 

I:  is  not  my  mtenti.n  to  fake  up  the  tim.e  of  the  R.  nate 
with  minute  detmls  as  to  what  effects  the  seveial  World  War 
treaties  producy^d.  The  effect  was  entirely  negative  in  every 
instance,  producing  the  very  oppo.site  cf  what  the  high  signa- 
tories fxpcv'ted  and  what  th.e  defeated  ricna'ories  promis' d 
under  duress.  However.  I  must  point  (  ut  thai  th-^re  was  no 
disarm.ament  on  the  part  of  those  who  disarmed  the  Central 
Pi;wers.  even  though  they  themselves  had  agreed  to  disarm, 
and  no  indication  that  a  re\'ision  of  the  "p^^a^e"  treaties  in 
qu-'Stion  would  ever  be  undertaken.  It  eannot  have  escaped 
m.y  colleagues,  of  course,  that  finally  territories  w  re  retaken 
by  t^h.ise  who  lost  them;  that  armies  were  called  nito  being  in 
d- fiance  of  the  p>eace  treaties;  and  that  a  rather  complete 
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revision  of  certain  of  these  peace  treaties  was  undertaken  ' 
without  the  high  contracting  parties  having  so  much  as  a 
con-iina  of  say  in  the  matter,     I  think  that  is  quite  clear  by 
now.     I  am  inclined  to  think  that  there  will  be  more  of  this 
as  we  g.)  along, 

V/hat  was  the  basis  upon  which  the  several  World  War 
treaties  was  rested  by  the  Paris  Peace  Conference?  For  the 
gri  irer  part,  it  was  a  scries  of  sci-ret  treaties,  of  which  Presi- 
d>nl  Wilson  seem.s  to  have  remained  ignorant  until  he  made 
that  first  unfortunate  and  ill-advised  trip  to  Paris  for  the 
purpose.  I  take  it.  of  seeing  to  it  that  this  14-pc;nt  program 
wa.s  not  ovc'lorked. 

W^'  havr  here  the  secret  treaties,  of  which  we  we^e  not 
inf'  rmed  when  we  entered  the  war.  althoucrh  the  evidence  now 
shows  that  they  wore  in  the  State  D^-partmcnt  all  the  tim.e. 
When  Wilson  came  back  from  his  first  ill-ndvi.'^ed  trip  to 
Part-  he  said  he  did  not  know  anythin?  about  those  secret 
treaties  until  he  arrived  at  Pari':,  i  suppose  those  treaties 
were  as  sacred  as  other  treaties  of  history.  Of  course.  Wilson 
went  over  to  sec  that  his  14  points  were  not  forgotten  when 
the  treaty  was  made. 

All  thf^se  secret  treaties  were  held  from  the  knowledge  of 
the  world  until  after  the  wrr  was  ended.  The  fact  is  that 
much  of  Europe.  Africa,  and  Asia  had  been  "allocated."  which 
is  a  beautiful  term  to  b'^  u -ed  tor  robberies  of  that  sort.  I  am 
.sini;.Iy  recallinE;  this  part  of  history  in  order  to  shov.-  that 
nations  travel  over  the  same  ground,  that  history  repeats 
its.'lf.  While  v.-e  think  we  are  facincr  new  problems  today, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  we  are  only  empha.'izin?  the  statement  of 
Heine  that  the  only  thine  humanity  learns  from  history  is 
that  it  cannot  Icain  anything.  So  we  do  not  recognize  the 
same  symptonis  of  disease  Vv-hen  they  appear  from  time  to 
time 

Tlirn  the  Leaeue  of  Nations  was  formed  as  a  holding  com- 
panv  for  so-called  mandates.  Great  Britain  was  to  have  her 
share  of  th-  loot:  France  was  to  get  her  share  cut  of  the 
war  lor  democracy  and  for  international  justice;  and  Japan 
got  her  share.  It  was  taken  away  from  her  at  the  disarma- 
m.'nt  conference  later,  but  slie  is  getunc  her  share  now 
without  any  opposition  from  her  former  allies  in  the  World 
War  Serbia  waxed  fat  as  a  con.sequence  of  the  murder  of 
Sarajevo;  Rumania  passed  into  the  posses.sion  of  territories 
to  which  siie  had  not  the  leas!  historical,  economic,  or  cul- 
tural claim..  Here  and  there  new  states  were  created  by 
throwing  minorities  into  their  laps.  All  in  all  it  was  the 
same  old  story. 

The  making  of  treaties  of  many  sorts  was  incident  to  this. 
Fir.'--t  of  all  the  dclet,'ates  cf  the  defeated  powers  signed  on 
the  dotted  line  without  having  had  a  say  in  what  they 
signed.  Their  signature  was  simply  a  mea  culpa,  which  is 
poli'e  Latin  for  "I  am  guilty."  They  could  not  do  anything 
else.  Their  women  and  children  were  starved  by  the  block- 
ade. Therefore  they  had  to  sign.  Certainly  they  were  guilty 
of  some  things,  but  they  were  not  the  only  ones  who  were 

guilty. 

Next  came  a  uhole  series  of  treaties  that  created  states 
where  none  had  previously  been,  and  finally  this  orgy  in  ink 
ended  in  dozens  of  treaties  that  were  to  insure  throughout 
all  time  the  new  conditions  thus  created.  Treaties  and 
alliances,  military  conventions  and  commercial  agreements 
grew  like  mushrooms  after  a  warm  ram  of  a  summer's  night, 
and  over  this  ma.ss  production  of  understandings  presided, 
with  much  aplomb  and  dignity,  the  now  moribund  League  of 
Nations,  which  we  had  tlie  good  sense  not  to  join. 

The  League  of  Nations,  as  the  refrigerator  in  which  the 
plans  cf  the  "peace"  treaty  framers  were  to  be  preserved  for- 
ever, was  no  great  success,  due  to  the  fact  that  human  life  is 
a  thing  in  flux  and  must  remain  that,  if  mankind  is  to  be  as 
happy  as  its  many  limitations  and  handicaps  permit. 

Tl-.ey  forgot  that,  after  all,  humanity  is  made  up  of  nothing 
but  hunian  beings  who  may  from  time  to  time  change  their 
minds.  Conditions  change,  so  they  change  their  minds,  and 
governments  change  their  policies  with  changed  conditions. 
But  that  treaty  was  to  settle  the  peace  and  the  boundaries 
Of  the  world  forever.    They  made  provisions  that  under  cer- 
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tain  conditions  th?re  could  be  revision:  but,  of  course,  nobody 
pa  d  any  attention  to  that. 

There  was  one  thing  the  League  of  Nations  could  not  do. 
It  mitiht  well  serve  as  the  repository  of  treaties  made  directly 
and  indirectly  unSer  its  auspices,  but  it  was  pow-:^rless  when. 
it  came  to  making  the  defeated  powers  toe  the  mark  in  the  • 
l-^iR  as  the  Interests  of  thp  bos.ses  of  the 
rallrl  courses  all  was  well.  But  a  day  ci^.me 
time  changed  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
o  means  for  th.e  enforcement  of  the  treatiics 
that  had  been  hatched  under  its  aurpices.  It<=  leading  m"m- 
bi  is  forsooth  set  out  on  piratical  courses.  There  came  into 
existence  such  a  thing  as  the  "unofficial"  or  "undoclarcd" 
war.  Of  all  the  hypocrisies  of  which  the  human  m.md  is 
capable,  this  is  the  culmination,  the  very  fruition  of  deceit 
and  malfeasance. 

Of  course  Fi-anre  had  a  terrific  war  to  reduce  the  RifTs  in 
Africa,  whose  country  was  given  to  her  to  upbuild  and  to 
civilize  under  thel  mandate:  and  she  civilized  them,  not  with 
a  Krag  but  with,  tii-^  weapon  used  by  the  Fi-erch  Arm.y — I 
do  not  remember  11'=  Tiame.  However,  it  was  not  th*^-  Krarj 
with  which  we  "icivilii'ed"  the  Filipm'^s.  Perhaps  the  most 
remarkiible  aspect  of  it  all  is  that  governments  the  world 
over  have  found  It  expedient  to  recognize  this  new  departure 
in  international  'turpitude  by  giving  it  the  stam.p  of  their 
approval,  b.'-  not  insisting  that  a  state  of  war  is  a  state  of 
war,  no  m.itter  how  it  began.  Of  course  we  have  found  a 
remedy  for  that  also.  We  r'^nerally  do  so.  We  simply  re- 
fuse to  recogrii/e  the  conquests  made  as  the  result  of  "unde- 
clared" war.=.  v.hich  no  doubt  makes  a  lot  of  difference  to 
the  poor  devils  involved. 

Naturally  th^re  has  been  m.uch  talk  about  treaties  while 
all  this  went  on.  For  instance,  we  hear  a  great  deal  about 
the  sanctity  of  Itreaties  and  pacts,  and  many  .seem  to  be 
in  the  habit  of  almost  losing  their  reason  when  such  an  agree- 
ment is  violated  by  one  of  the  contracting  partie.-.  What  we 
all  too  often  forejet  is  that  treaties  at  their  best  are  but  mile- 
st(  ncs  in  history,  documents  shewing  that  en  .'^u':h  and  such 
a  date  two  or  more  governments  came  together  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recording  something  on  which  they  were  in  agree- 
ment. One  of  the  parties  agrees  under  duress.  On  the 
other  hand,  not  a  few  treaties  have  been  conceived  and 
written  in  deceit. 

Of  treaties,  pacts,  conventions,  and  the  like  we  have  a  great 
variety.  Tlic  only  ones  worth  the  paper  they  are  WTitten  on 
are  those  which  reculate  commercial  relations,  and  this  for 
the  reason  that  they  d°al  with  tangibl'^s  and  confer  mutual 
benefits.  Tlie  com.meTCial  intercuts  th'  y  represent  and  foster 
belong  to  the  realities  of  life  and  are  ca'-cd  for  by  people  who 
are  in  the  habit  of  dealing  with  concrete  facts  of  trade  and 
industry.  Very  cften  investments  are  based  on  commercial 
treaties,  and  a  large  mca'=uie  of  business  honesty  and  com- 
mon sense  enters  into  them  for  that  reason.  But  this  is  more 
in  the  consular  than  in  the  diplomatic  departm.cnt  of  foreign 
relations.  In  course  of  time  I  have  gained  the  impression, 
however,  that  the  real  diplomatist  is  not  greatly  interested  in 
commercial  treaties,  because  making  them  it  rated  as 
humdrum  and  lacking  glamour. 

The  treaties  t^at  have  brought  so  much  misfortune  to  man 
are  those  of  peace  and  alliance.  The  peace  treaty,  be  it  bilat- 
eral or  multilateral.  Ls  usually  an  instrument  that  shoulders 
upon  the  vanquished  the  burden  of  defeat.  It  follows,  then, 
that  the  one  whp  must  accept  the  conditions  of  such  a  treaty 
will  do  so  only  Until  he  is  strong  enough  to  refuse  doing  so. 
Of  this  we  hav^  seen  a  great  deal  during  the  past  years  in 
Europe,  and  we  'probably  shall  see  more  of  It  during  the  new 
year  soon  coming.  To  expect  that  such  a  treaty  will  be  hon- 
ored long  beyond  the  day  on  which  the  vanquished  were 
obliged  to  sign  the  treaty  is  to  live  in  a  fool's  paradise.  To  be 
sure,  such  a  treaty  may  contain  some  provision  as  to  Its  revi- 
sion in  the  future,  but  the  one  who  imposed  the  treaty  Is  not 
likely  to  rush  that  dai«.  The  one  who  had  to  take  what  was 
handed  him  will  consider  himself  competent  to  break  that 
treaty  on  the  day  on  which  he  feels  that  his  state  of  servitude 
is  over.    With  the  return  of  his  potency  comes  quite  naturally 
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a  desjrr-  to  ff-e  himself  from  the  bondare  thr  p^ace  treaty  m 
qu^'^tinn  irr.p'wd  v;p<ni  him. 

Much  the  -am.'  has  'n  b*'  ^aid  of  treat :e-  of  alliance  Gov- 
Mnnit^nts,  like  men,  make  nt-w  friends,  and  Iht-re  is  alway-  the 
mcimatinn  to  rxchant?e  th-'  treaty  of  alliances  with  a  weaker 
pc'wcr  for  similar  treaties  with  a  sironcer  one.  even  if  this 
should  ultimately  r-\-uii  in  fiphtin?  against  the  vry  govern- 
ment and  pt-opl-'  With  whom  one  w;v.s  forni'Tly  all.ed 

Tlie  World  War  .saw  several  such  exampWs  In  matters  of  ' 
th.at  sort  necessity  knows  no  moraLs.  especially  Muh  neces.^ity 
as  Is  represented  in  furthering  the  public  interest  oy  etttiiii,' 
a  .share  of  the  spoils. 

While  we  talk  about  international  law,  international  :u>'!ce. 
and  so  frrrh.  we  know  that  in  the  last  W-.rld  War  ih--  chief 
powers  were  biddins:  for  neutrals,  one  asiainst  the  other,  to 
join  them.  Certainly  history  indicates  that  these  who  got  the 
biKcest  price  went  where  the  bisct.^t  pnc-'  came  frcm.  I  am 
n-  t  s;»ymB  that  we  got  anyihinp  out  of  it.  We  did  not  go  m 
under  tlie  .same  circumstances.  They  d  d  not  have  to  pay 
us  anvlhinc  We  paid  for  the  pnvilepe  of  Rointt  in.  and  we 
are  still  paying,  and  will  continue  to  pay  for  generations  lo 
ccme 

Much  of  the  -.tory  of  mankind  consists  of  accounts  of  trea- 
ties of  peace  and  alliance  beini:  violated  H.s' :rians  gener- 
ally eond.inn  th.e  practice.  But  it  must  be  said  for  our  chron- 
iclers ihat  Renerally  they  art-  not  practical  men  Very  oiten 
they  are  idealusts:  mor<'  often  ind-'t-d.  they  are  half-baked 
m'ellrrts  and  mere  ."^cr'bes  who  ct^pv  '!i"  records  of  the  past 
without  exercis.nki  lud  -ment,  Fiom  that  fact  has  com"  the 
univer-al  notion  that  tieaties  of  any  .>-ori  are  sacrosanct.  To 
put  NUch  documents  upon  so  high  a  plane  is  both  p'lenle  and 
dangerous  I'sually.  a  false  sense  of  security  is  t><3rn  of  tha' 
practice.  Treaties,  (  f  c  uirse,  are  very  impressive.  Loaded 
a^  they  are  with  bt^nba-t  and  sententiousness.  they  impress 
the  public  far  beyond  the  reason^-b;.-.  They  have  been  known 
to  iau>e  m'lch  loss  i,f  vloep  to  leg.slators,  because  men  iii  hich 
places  are  net  imuuine  to  beiuaig  tinally  the  tairy  tales  they 
relate. 

Where  IS  the  statesman  wlio  does  not  ccnti'mplate  hus 
latest  .{Tort  in  treaty-making  wi'h  a  gr*  at  deal  of  aA-e'  To 
make  as  many  treaties  as  p<vs-^;b!o  appears  to  b.^  a  piussion 
with  ev'i-y  diplomat  Every  new  treaty  e{:  which  it  has 
b«'eii  mv  plea.-ur^  to  l'>arn  was  not  onlv  the  '/ery  Litest  im- 
provemer.t  up-^:^.  all  treaties  :  hat  Wi>:  before  but  it  vsas 
really  ihe  onlv  thing  of  it.s  kind.  Wh.  n  it  come-^  to  dis- 
covering th-"  ob\ious,  diplomats  simply  (  annot   he  beaten. 

It  were  well  to  remember  tliat  diplomacy  arid  treaty  making 
are  an  old  bu.^lness. 

Theri>  is  mention  of  an  am.bas-ador  in  records  datm::  back 
s.^me  6.000  \ears.  It  seems  that  the  person  (.f  this  august 
man  was  not  as  well  re>peeted  as  it  shouli  have  been.  There 
is  mention  of  other  dir'om.ats  at  ab'iut  i;r60  IV  C  :  and.  finally. 
we  learn  the  nanies  and  mi.ssion  of  two  such  hmh  dignitaries 
in  the  tw.enty-hrst  year  of  the  reign  of  Pharaoh  Ramescs  the 
Second.  Tarte-Sebu  and  Ranieses.  the  amba.-sadors  of  the 
King  of  th--  Hittites  and  the  King  of  Egvpt.  respectively, 
negotiated  a  treaty,  to  las;  forever,  for  the.r  principals.  The 
oripmal  text  of  th-^  treaty  In  question  was  ercraved  upon 
tablets  of  silver  But  these  disar.peared  durim,'  the  ages. 
Luckily,  the  text  had  al.NO  been  cut  twice  into  th'^  walls  if  an 
Egyptian  temple.  Being  of  worthless  rock,  this  medium  fared 
bett.r  We  owe  to  it  a  better  ur.derstandmg  of  international 
relations  and  affairs  in  ancient  times.  Its  eounterpart  has 
since  then  boon  found  in  a  clay  tablet  on  the  siti-  of  the  old 
Hi'.tite  capital. 

ITie  treaty  is  general  m  its  nature,  and  is  now  a  little  more 
tlian  42  centuries  old;  but  it  Is  hardly  necessary  to  point 
out  that  it  did  not  bind  the  high  contractinc  parties  too  long. 
We  do  not  know  just  when  the  wars  between  the  SvTian 
coalition  and  Egypt  were  resumed.  HowevT.  we  see  that 
before  long  the  King  of  the  Hittites,  named  Kheta-Sar.  and 
Rameses  the  Second  were  at  it  again.  At  a  later  day  Rameses 
the  Third  continued  this  war.  and  thus  provided  p>osterity 
with  as  fine  a  hymn  cf  hate,  known  as  the  Battle  of  Kadesh. 
as  antiquity  and  our  own  times  could  well  produce.  Some 
scribe  of  the  Royal  Egyptian  Governm.cnt  certainly  outdid 
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hin-.s-lf  wh"n  he  penned  this  r'-markable  screed,  th.ni'zh  it  is 
possible  that  .vome  of  the  copious  output  of  th"  World  War 
scribbl.'is  IS  better.  To  tell  the  truth,  the  Battle  of  Kadesh 
app^-ar-  to  me  to  br  lacking  in  "pep  "  The  worst  adjective  I 
found  in  it.  and.  befme  m.e.  M.  Champollion.  the  famous 
French  EgvptnlcRU  t.  whose  tran.dation  I  consulted,  is  the 
wild  word  ■  ubommab'.e"  After  all.  e\en  th.>  Hittites  must 
hav»  found  that  rather  soft. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  the  text  of  the  treaty  m  que-tion  is 
remarkable  enough  to  pet  a  little  atteimon  from  us.  It  shows 
that  even  now.  after  42  centuries,  there  is  very  httle  new 
even  in  dipU'inacv  ai  d  int.'rnational  relations,  contrary  to 
wl'.at  the  world  beloved  when  the  big  four  sat  down  m  Paris 
t\\;'  d'rad"S  arte  reallv  to  do  .somethine  aoru^  it. 

The  treaty  is  dat'd  'in  the  city  of  Pa-Raine>u:nery-Amen. 
Tybi  21.  XXI."  For  instance,  there  was  to  be  -open  diplomacy 
openly  arrived  at."  Grandfather  ap?pear ;  to  have  been  an 
in.s*i'ution  :n  bcth  Egypt  and  the  land  ol  the  Kheta.  Both 
Rameses  and  KJieta-Sar  have  their  respective  august  fathers 
and  erandfather'i  mentioned,  and  then  express  the  piou>  wish 
that  the  supreme  deities  of  both  Ei:.Npt  and  Kheta  "will  pre- 
vent the  comin?  of  enmities  forever."  The  treaty  goes  on  to 
say  that  "there  ^hall  be  good  peace  and  brotherhood  between 
th.  m  forever"  and  their  descendants  and  .succe-vsors  to  their 
thrones.  It  isiagreed  that  neither  of  th.'  cor.tractum  parties 
shall  mak.'  raids  upon  the  territories  of  the  other,  and  that 
they  .shall  refrain  frcm  inva5.on  and  looting.  It  is  ttien  pro- 
vided that  the  terms  of  an  older  treaty  made  b.  tween  tlie 
E'-^yptian  arid  Hittite  rulers  of  preceding  yeai: 
tinued  "and  p.'iformed  m  an  equitable  manner, 
cal  Locarno,  or  L.'ague  of  Nations  trea'y. 

Next  conies  the  clause  of  military  alliance  The  Egyptian 
povtrnment  shall  come  to  the  aid  of  the  Kh't.i  m  case  th.  y 
are  attacked,  and  vice  versa,  thou9:h  the  king  of  either  nation 
need  not  personally  enter  the  conflict,  if  he  deems  that  course 
dearable.  In  that  case  he  need  but  send  his  soldiers  and 
chariots.  Failure  to  d^  -o.  continues  the  doc-unient  with 
considerable  naivete,  weu  !  make  Rameses  ancry.  The  rulers 
cf  th.  Hittite.s  hud  tlie  -lune  priviUc;e.  of  course.  This  shall 
also  apply  to  ca.^es  in  whieh  frontier  tribesmen  are  the  of- 
fenders— a  rather  far-seeing  proviso  when  we  consid"r  that 
the  boundaries  of  both  Egvpt  and  Kheta  were  rather  far- 
flung,  and  for  this  reason,  in  many  ca.ses.  were  more  easily 
reached  from  military  bases  of  the  allied  counti-y. 

The  next  condition  of  the  treaty  is  liuit  the  subjtcts  of 
e-ach  ruler  shall  not  be  allowed  to  tran.fer  their  alleiiianc^ 
to  the  other.  This  appears  to  have  been  a  desideratum  of 
the  greatest  importance,  for  it  is  immediatelv  followed  by  tlie 
most  solemn  enpagenient.  with  apptnil  to  the  deities,  that  this 
provision  is  to  be  strictly  kept.  What  it  all  amounts  to  is, 
of  co'irse.  that  the  m.iny  races  then  peopling  Palestine  were 
in  the  h.abit  of  making  free  with  their  allegiance  when  there 
was  i;ain  in  it.  Rame.ees  and  Kheta-Sar  simply  hoped  to 
make  their  borders  ;>  rmanent  in  this  manner — borders 
which,  as  already  ndicated.  were  formed  liy  the  districts  of 
Palestine  and  Syria,  inhabited  by  p.^ople  who  were  neither 
Egyptian  nor  Hittite,  but  had  been  brought  into  the  folds 
of  th.'  two  empire.s  for  their  own  good,  naturally. 

Extradition  was  next  provided  for.  Persons  fleeing  from 
the  land  t  f  Ecypt  or  from  that  of  the  Hittites  were  to  be 
surrendered  upon  demand.  "But,"  continues  the  treaty,  "no 
criminal  action  Ls  to  be  raised  agamst  them."  The  house.-, 
of  such  were  not  to  be  de.-troycd,  nor  their  wives  and  chil- 
dren: nv.r  were  they  to  be  siain,  nor  in  any  nianner  mutilated, 
I  a>  by  "removing  his  eyes,  or  his  ears,  or  his  tongue,  or  his 
feet."  Nothing  being  said  of  the  man's  hands,  it  is  possible 
tliat  these  were  exempted.  The  practice  of  cutting  oft"  liands 
was  quite  popular  m  those  days,  owing  to  the  lack  of  p.'ni- 
t^ntiaries  in  which  malefactors  could  be  kept  from  doing 
further  harm. 

The  many   'forevers"  shown  m  the  treaty  did  not  last  any 
j   too  long.     A  tablet  at  Medinrt  Habu  in  Eeypt  shews  Rameses 
I   the  Third   receiving  the  severed   hands  of  Hittites  slain   in 
b-attle.     E^■en  the  marriage  of  one  of  the  daughters  of  Kheta- 
Sar  to  Rameses  the  Second,  she  becommp  the  favorite  wife  of 
the  Pharaoh  imdcr  the  name  of  Neferu-Ra,  could  not  produce 


"amity  forever"  between  these  two  great  powers  of  antiquity. 
It  IS  unfortunately  true  that  nothing  planned  by  man  outlasts 
his  necessities,  or  what  is  all  too  often  mistaken  for  Lhcm. 

Since  then  many  such  treaties  have  been  made,  of  course. 
A  cursory  examination  of  history  shows  that  since  this  treaty 
some  1.500  international  engagements  of  that  sort  have  been 
entered  into  and  in  due  time  violated.  It  is  well  to  remember 
that  treaties,  like  municipal  law,  depend  upon  concepts  of 
morality  and  material  considerations  that  may  change  over- 
night, and  that  peace  treaties  and  alliances  are  subject  to 
the  hazards  of  human  existence.  Powers  that  find  it  of 
advantage  to  hold  such  agreements  sacred  do  so.  of  course. 
Communities  that  find  them  a  burden  in  the  end  lose  no 
time  in  breaking  them.  We  also  point  to  the  fact  that  gov- 
ernments are  not  in  the  habit  of  making  treaties  of  any  sort 
with  groups  whom  they  have  subjugated  and  whom  they  hope 
to  incorporate  permanently  in  their  realm.  Treaties  are 
made  only  with  those  whose  power  is  not  entirely  spent,  and 
with  those  of  whose  obedience  one  cannot  be  sure  in  the 
long  run.  When  such  covenants  are  sugared  with  a  promise 
that  revision  is  to  be  undertaken  sooner  or  lat^r,  the  one  who 
imposes  the  hard  conditions  of  a  treaty  admits  frankly 
enough,  though  involuntarily,  that  he  is  exacting  more  than 
is  reasonable.  Even  the  most  superficial  survey  of  diplo- 
matic history  in  ancient  and  modern  times  establishes  the 
fact  that  more  wars  of  conquest  were  terminated  without 
treaties  than  with  treaties.  The  conqueror  simply  took  what 
he  wanted,  and  the  conquered  waited  until  their  opportunity 
had  come.  Whether  peace  treaties  or  other  agreements,  also 
known  as  .scraps  of  paper,  figured  in  tliis  process,  does  not 
seem  to  be  so  very  important  after  all.  The  principal  pood 
that  com.es  from  such  treaties  appears  to  be  a  gain  for  the 
historian.  Generally  the  causes  of  wars  would  have  remained 
a  mystery  had  some  peace  treaty  not  afterward  disclosed 
what  they  were.  For  instance,  there  has  been  much  contro- 
versy as  to  the  origin  of  the  so-called  World  War.  This  and 
that  claim  has  been  advanced:  this  and  that  party  to  the  con- 
flict has  b<?^n  held  solely  or  largely  responsible  for  this  ter- 
rible conflagration,  the  smoke  and  soot  of  which  is  still  in  our 
eyes,  and  the  ashes  and  dead  embers  in  our  shoes. 

What  that  war  was  fought  for  is  made  quite  plain  by  the 
Treaties  of  Versailles,  St.  Germain,  Trianon,  Neuilly,  and 
Sevres.  In  those  treaties  Germany  was  dismantled,  Austria- 
Hungary  dismembered,  Bulgaria  trimmed  down  to  the  bone, 
and  the  old  Ottoman  Empire  thrown  to  the  dogs.  We  have 
no  reason  to  think  that  peace  treaties  imposed  by  the  Central 
Powers  would  have  been  better.  The  treaty  negotiated  by 
Germany  with  Russia  at  Brest-Litovsk  certainly  indicates 
that  the  Allied  and  Associated  Governments  would  have  been 
in  a  tight  jam  had  the  war  ended  in  favor  of  the  Central 
Powers'  group  of  belligerents. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  have  said  that  if  Germany 
had  won  the  war  there  would  have  been  a  more  just  peace. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  government  which,  after  a  war,  would 
write  a  just  peace.  I  put  them  all  in  the  same  basket  when 
it  comes  to  writing  treaties  and  playing  the  game  of  diplomacy. 
It  is  all  a  poker  game,  in  which  they  deal  from  all  sides  of 
the  table,  both  the  bottom  and  the  top.  and  behind  one 
another's  back. 

The  plain,  unvarnished  fact  is  that  governments  go  to  war 
for  a  purpose,  and  this  purpose  is  gain — gain  at  the  expense 
of  the  government,  country,  or  people  against  whom  they 
war.  Despite  all  the  treaties  made— and  they  would  run  into 
the  thousands  were  all  the  smaller  treaties  included— the 
proce.ss  of  international  relations  and  affairs  has  always  been 
what  I  have  here  indicated. 

As  alieady  stated,  treaties  are  simply  milestones  on  the 
roads  mankind  has  traveled.  In  addition  to  throwing  light 
upon  the  status  of  things  that  brought  them  into  existence, 
they  record  what  statesmen,  if  they  were  honest  about  it, 
thought  of  matters  on  a  certain  day.  The  moment  condi- 
tions changed,  the  attitude  toward  the  treaty  was  bound  to 
change.  We  need  not  take  it  for  granted  that  deceit  in- 
variably played  a  role  in  this  change.  Governments  change 
in  per.sonnel  and  policy,  and  the  public  interest  oif  a  state  is 
hardly  ever  the  same  for  long.    That  treaties  are  violated, 


then,  is  simply  a  deplorable  incident  in  the  life  of  nations 
and  governments.  However,  it  is  regrettable  that  in  many 
cases  nations  and  governments  continue  to  see  an  asset  in  a 
treaty  that  lias  been  rated  a  liability  by  the  other  party. 
This  anomaly  appears  to  have  been  in  the  mind  of  George 
Washington  when  he  advised  this  Nation  to  keep  away  from 
entangling  allianices,  by  which  he  meant,  of  course,  all 
alliances.  It  is  hardly  possible  that  this  far-seeing  man  over- 
looked that  treaties  of  any  sort,  or  alliances  of  any  typ>e.  are 
entangling. 

That  the  course  of  international  relations  of  the  United 
States  has  been  so  singularly  smooth  during  the  century  and 
a  half  of  the  Republic's  existence  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the 
advice  of  its  first  President  having  been  much  heeded  in  the 
past.  Of  course,  we  have  had  our  slants  and  pet  aversions 
among  the  nations;  undoubtedly  there  have  been  many  "gen- 
tlemen's agreements"  that  influenced  oui'  conduct,  but  we 
have  in  the  past  steered  clear  of  alliances  that  would  have 
plunged  us  into  wjars  not  of  our  own  making. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  hold  that  we  would  have  stayed 
out  of  the  .  World  War  had  the  principal  members  of  the 
Central  Powers  group  used  a  little  more  common  sense  in 
their  dealings  witih  the  American  Government.  But  we  still 
have  every  reason  to  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
more  difficult,  if  not  entirely  impossible,  to  have  dragged  us 
into  that  war  had  the  enemies  of  the  Allies  exercised  more 
judgment  from  the  very  begirming.  I  realize  how  potent  the 
effect  of  propaganda  can  be.  On  the  other  hand,  it  gener- 
ally takes  more  than  sentiment  to  Induce  a  people  to  risk  its 
welfare  for  the  sake  of  a  kindred  aggregation  of  people.  In 
such  matters  mankind  is  foolish  rather  than  altruistic. 

It  is  hard  to  tell  at  this  moment  what  the  near  future  has 
in  store  for  the  human  race.  The  outlook  is  poor  enough, 
even  if  the  picture  should  not  be  as  black  as  it  is  painted. 
The  propagandist  is  busy  again.  Passion  once  more  is 
being  roused  as  in  the  days  of  the  World  War,  and  it  is  not 
to  be  overlooked  that  this  time  the  interested  publicist  and 
propagandist  has  much  more  and  much  better  material  for  his 
purposes  than  he  had  beginning  with  1914.  It  would  be  very 
difflcult  to  defend  the  conduct  of  certain  men  in  this  country. 
We  have  another  scrap  of  paper  to  refer  to,  the  peace 
Treaty  of  "Versailles  and  its  associated  instruments  of 
the  same  nature.  But  with  any  of  these  we  should  not  con- 
cern ourselves.  They  never  had  public  recognition  in  this 
country.  They  were  rejected  along  with  the  Covenant  of  the 
League  of  Nations,  of  which,  fortunately,  we  never  became  a 
member.  It  would  be  the  very  crown  of  folly  for  us  to  grow 
excited  over  something  we  disowned  20  years  ago.  I  say  dis- 
owned, because  those  who  directly  and  indirectly  took  a  hand 
in  getting  us  into  the  World  War  were  more  than  willing  in 
1920  and  later  to  have  tis  scrap  Washington's  foreign  policy 
in  favor  of  a  "hoiy  alliance,"  the  League  of  Nations,  that  was 
more  unholy  and  futile  than  any  other  similar  effort  that 
preceded  it. 

Mr.  President,  we  should  not  overlook  that  present  condi- 
tions in  Europe  and  much  of  the  world  elsewhere  are  dis- 
tinctly the  product  of  the  peace  treaties,  so-called,  that  ended 
the  World  War.  The  conditions  in  Germany  to  which  so 
many  object  were  conceived  in  the  Treaty  of  "Versailles  and 
hatched  finally  in  the  harsh  treatment  given  the  prematurely 
born  Weimar  Republic.  Had  the  high  contracting  parties  of 
the  Tieaty  of  "Versailles  and  the  authors  and  bosses  of  the 
League  of  Nations  possessed  a  little  common  sense,  they  would 
have  realized  that  what  this  puny  infant  of  a  republic  in 
Germany  needed  was  an  incubator  and  not  the  lash  of 
rei-arations. 

The  hateful  persecution  of  minorities  now  going  on  In 
Eu-ope  is  undoubtedly  the  fruit  of  the  seeds  of  hate  engen- 
dered by  the  majority  at  "Versailles  and  spread  in  the  fertile 
soil  of  the  oppressed  minorities  by  the  administration  of  the 
treaty.  These  cruel  persecutions  we  abhor  now  in  others, 
and  rightly  so.  We  do  abhor  these  things  as  emphatically 
as  the  American  people  and  their  Representatives  in  the 
Senate  abhorred  and  repudiated  an  effort  to  make  us  a  party 
to  a  covenant  of  oppression  that  would  threaten  western 
civilization  and  Jeopardize  the  sovereignty  of   the   United 
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Statrs.  We  abhrr  no  less  th"  d  rtatorfhip  thoory  of  eovrrn- 
ment  that  mako  the.-e  pur(7f-  ;<nd  rp!i5;'.:u<  and  rivil  pors.^- 
cutions  p'>ss;b:-  and  nv  dct'Trr.mt'd  ihat  such  iheorifs  shall 
not  find  root  on  American  sc-.l. 

Had  cornrr.nn  srn^o  ruled  Vf^r?aille<:.  all  cf  mankind  would 
probably  have  been  ipar'd  much  worry  and  trouble;  biHicn> 
of  dollars  spent  for  arm.amnt  af'-r  a  war  that  was  to  end 
war  could  have  b«'en  pu'  t  ->  b^^tter  u--\  a.s  'h''  billK^-ns  of  dolhir^ 
y.o.-ne  want  us  to  spend  fcr  war  in  Eu  ope  new  cculcl  be  u  'd 
to  much  b*'tter  advantage  th  m  to  try  to  ht'Ip  Europe  out  of 
her  ditn'  ul'i.'s  Had  'hat  money  been  5pent  here,  we  w-u'.d 
have  m.ade  th:s  ccun'ry  a  b'  tt  t  place  m  which  to  liv^.  De- 
mocracy, in.stead  of  beinc  now  b'^set  by  many  pow-rful  ene- 
mies, would  h.ave  pam^-d  m  th-'  German  Republic  a  fine  pillar 
of  strenu'h  aiiain.  t  tht>  wall  of  b')I.shevi.<m  in  eastern  Europe. 
Hcjw-ver.  there  were  Ditter-enders  everywhere  to  play  into 
the  hand.s  of  th<'  smart  aiedc^;  there  wa.s  too  preat  an  audi- 
ence that  enjoyed  sefing  the  bull  in  the  German  arena  baited 
by  those  who  colle<-ted  the  Rate  receipts  of  reparations. 

The  net  re.sult  was  prec'sely  what  far-seems  men  and 
women  said  at  the  tim*>  it  would  b«\  With  the  Weimar  Re- 
public d.scredit'-d,  CW-rmany  had  no  choice  but  to  turn  to 
some  form  of  dictatorship.  It  was  simply  a  question  which 
way  to  turn — toward  ccmmunim  or  fascusm,  since  a  return 
to  the  monarchy  w\nild  probably  have  led  to  a  continuation 
of  the  p«';'cf  Tr»'a*y  of  VerNailles  by  military  means,  ju-t  as 
the  World  War  was  continued  in  the  .'•ame  treaty  by  diplo- 
n'atic  nvans. 

L'ndcr  the  sarn.'  treaty  there  has  been  an  economic  war- 
far-  As  a  matt'-r  of  fact,  the  war  really  never  ceased. 
Wh'le  fiRhtin«  ceasrd  tccnumic  war  has  continued  until  the 
present  time 

I  do  not  believo  it  can  be  successfully  denied  that  the 
failure  to  revi.<e  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  is  responsible  for 
the  rise  to  power  of  Hitler  in  Germany.  The  All-.'^d  sovern- 
m•nt.^  a.nd  other  .-it-natorles  to  tb.e  League  of  Nations  had 
pn  tni.-ed  revision  of  the  treaty,  hut   failed  to  do  so. 

That  prom.i--e  was  violated  by  those  who  ."^ay  they  are 
flRhtinK  to  pre^rrve  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  The  provisicn.-- 
of  the  treaty  impas-d  on  tb.e  people  of  Germanv  and  the 
sufTerinu  enforced  en  .ited  surh  a  condrion  of  .'Uffcnng 
amoni^  the  people  that  a  fertile  field  w.is  created  for  the 
spread  of  commun:-^tic  pmpaearrda.  The  comm.unistic 
theory  of  qovernment  had  madt>  such  advancement  in  Ger- 
many that  by  1932  the  Ccmmunists  polled  about  6  000.000 
votes  out  of  a  total  vote  of  3f). 000. 000,  m  which  12  oiher 
political  parties  competed 

In  tha;  election,  the  National  Socialist  piiled  not  quite 
12  000  000  votes.  Rivinc  that  party  in  combination  with  the 
National  Party  a  majority  of  the  Reichstag,  and  the  union 
of  th.>se  two  parties  for  the  control  of  th--  Reichstai^  caused 
President  HmdenburK  to  call  Hitler  to  power  as  Chancellor 
Both  the  Comm.unist  and  the  National  Sociali  t  Parties 
were  pledi^ed  to  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Ve»"sailles.  and 
for  fear  of  communism  the  other  parties  combined  with  the 
Nazi  in  oppo>it'.on  to  the  Communists. 

In  1931.  when  Hincienburc  wa^s  president,  there  was  a 
coalition  Rovenunent  under  Brueninp  and  Dr  BreiLscheidt,  the 
social  democrats?  and  the  center  party  Law  after  law  was 
passed  by  the  Reich.  ta«  mvinR  the  president  more  and  more 
power  from  time  to  time  and  authcriziHR  him  to  issue  decrees 
ha\inK  the  fore-  of  law.  Of  course,  the  Rvich.staR  pa/'scd 
such  legalation  Rivmg  more  and  more  power  to  Hindenburg 
becau.se  they  knew  h.e  v. as  a  good  man;  they  knew  he  would 
no:  abuse  that  p(-wer  So  dele^atinc  mere  power  'o  *he 
president  to  meet  varioas  crises  that  might  arise,  the 
foundations  were  laid  for  Hitler  when  he  came  into  power 
ti)  'trab  the  pt-iwer  that  had  been  Riven  to  Hmdenburg.  Be- 
cau.-^'^  Hmdenburg  Wias  such  a  good  man,  and  p<orle  tra-te^ 
him  and  knew  he  would  not  abuse  power,  thty  'r^ave  him 
power,  but  the  trouble  is  that  human  beings  die.  even  presi- 
dents and  d.plomats.  and  sometimes  they  m.ake  mistakes 
Th.'"  Rv'ichstag  of  Germany,  m  my  opinion,  m.ade  their  firs' 
mistake  when  they  started  to  delegate  more  and  more  power 
to  President  Hmdenburt;.  That  was  in  1930  and  1931  S^ 
we  have  war  in  Europe  now.    Is  thjre  a  lessen  lor  ui  here? 


Of  ecur5e.  It  is  ea.n-  to  lock  back;  but  T  want  to  call  the 
P.tt'-ntion  of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  from  the  very  begin- 
ning  there  were  men.  not  only  in  the  United  States  but  m 
France  and  England,  who  denounced  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
and  predicted  the  dire  consequences  that  would  follow  the 
enforcement  of  th-  treaty.  Very  d.stingui-->hed  men  m  Eng- 
land, even  .'-omc  in  France,  and  some  in  the  United  States, 
took  that  position,  but  they  were  not  listened  to.  If  these 
thmcs  could  have  been  foreseen  by  those  who  would  not  see 
and  would  not  hsten.  the  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
could  easily  have  been  m.ade:  and  had  the  allied  powers  shown 
an  earlier  wilhnrness  to  revise  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  peace- 
fully, most  of  Europe's  present  difficulties  mmhl  have  been 
avoided.  Two  years  ago  such  willingness  on  the  part  of  the 
Allies  was  quite  apparent  when  they  accepted  reoccupation  of 
the  Saar  Valley  and  the  Rhine  frontier.  All  these  changes 
have  been  made  since  Hitler  came  to  power.  Had  anything 
like  the  same  willingness  to  compromise  been  shown  the  puny 
German  Republic  when  it  was  stru'^gling  for  its  life,  it  would 
have  gained  the  prestige  so  necessary  for  it  to  remain  in 
power.  With  tjiat  prestige  the  crisis  which  brought  the  Nazi 
Party  into  powrr  would  not  have  occurred. 

Diplomats  and  statesmen  must  learn  that  a  people  cannot 
b'^  forever  coerced,  as  history  many  times  has  proved. 
Statesmen  seem  to  have  never  understood  that  change  and 
growth  are  a  law  cf  life  that  they  cannot  repeal. 

I  det^m  It  nt.'Cessary  to  warn  my  countrymen  ag:\inst  lend- 
ing a  willing  ear  and  mind  to  propaganda  that  i.-  now  being 
carried  on.  The  Tr-aty  cf  Versailles  had  to  be  broken  it  it 
wa^  to  be  revised.  That  much  is  clear;  that  mu.h  was 
dem.onstrated  by  the  very  governments  which  now  have  so 
much  to  say  on  the  subject. 

Alter  all  is  t;aid  ami  done,  two  d»cades  should  suffice  to 
show  whether  or  not  a  treaty  is  fair  or.  in  the  long  run. 
fea.-ible.  Moreover,  let  Us  not  ovei  ioc  k  the  fact  that  it  was 
n>it  Gi  rniany  which  first  violated  tlio  pxiienl  covenant  of 
whuh  the  Treaty  of  VersaiUt-s  is  merely  the  bastard  off- 
spr.iig.  The  conduct  of  a  number  of  other  governments, 
and  (f  the  League  of  Nations  it.sell'.  showed  the  way.  Strung 
member.^  of  the  League  began  to  make  uar  upon  v.eak  mem- 
bers cf  the  Leii-tue.  Of  course,  we  heard  protests  Irom  tb.e 
Ix'aguc;  but  these  were  incoherent  babbLngs  that  may  have 
delighted  the  addicts  of  the  Leaeue  and  their  myopic 
friends,  but  hud  no  other  effect.  The  League  was  already 
a  very  sick  man  when  the  Saar  Basin  was  taken  by  Ger- 
many. It  ha.s  been  under  an  o.xygen  tent  ever  since,  unless, 
■  indeed,  it  di'id  at  Munich  without  ado  and  was  surrep- 
I  titiously  buried  without  the  usual  certificate — which  ia  also 
posMble  in  this  age  of  shams. 

I  have  given  considerable  attention  to  the  League  of 
Nations,  because  Us  covenant  or  charter  must  be  regarded 
pi'rhaps  as  the  major  treaty  of  alliance  of  all  time.  For  a 
while,  \irtually  all  governments  belonged  to  it.  some  of  them 
m  defiance  uf  their  own  laws,  as  our  own.  which  developed 
the  hab.t  of  having  ■unotTicial"  observers  attend  the  pow- 
I  wows  of  the  Council  and  A.ssembly  of  the  Leacue.  not  to 
I  m.cntion  some  regular  attaches  permanently  connected  with 
the  L(^aRue  m  defiance  of  the  views  of  Congress,  which  were 
well  known,  1 1   | 

Of  cour.so.  tiothmg  is  gained  by  thinking  that  in  this  world 
any  nation  can  live  alone.  The  more  ccnt.ict  we  liavo  with 
the  world.  fh«'  better  it  is.  But  that  contact  siiould  not  lake 
file  form  of  alliance^,  or  even  understandings  between  gen- 
tlemen who  con.>:d''r  them.>el\es  above  the  nation's  will  ex- 
pre-  .»d  in  law.  What  we  have  had  in  the  happy  days  of 
oui  pa.-t.  and  what  we  again  shall  have  in  the  happier  days 
of  our  future,  is  the  fluid  foreign  policy  of  b«^ing  with  all 
nations  on  as  friendly  a  footing  as  circumstances  permit. 
Dt  parting  from  that  rule  as  early  as  1914  has  alrtady  cost 
us  .-core.^  of  billi"n>,  i'  wU  cost  us  still  others  when  the  real 
pensioning  begin-,  and  it  will  completely  hyp'Uhecate  cmr 
future  u  the  mistake  is  repealed,  as  is  now  ^rUgi^c.-ted  by  so 
ma"y 

To  be  sure,  no  wtll-d- fined  m,ove  for  en.'^nannc  us  with 
ali-.Hf.ces  is  in  the  ctSn^  at  this  moment;  but  that  was  true 
also  prior  to  Easter  cf  1917.     For  \fcays  that  are  dark,  and 


so  forth,  some  statesmen  are  very  peculiar.  Let  us  bear 
that  fact  in  mind.  Just  as  we  failed  to  "make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"  by  ending  the  rtile  of  the  Ilohenzol- 
lems  and  Hapsburgs.  so  would  we  faU  in  making  the  world 
safe  for  democracy  by  endin-::  the  sway  of  the  dic*ators. 
Also,  we  should  give  some  attention  to  the  several  brands 
of  democracy  we  are  being  asked  to  save.  Some  of  them 
are  pood;  olhMs  are  not  so  good.  Our  ov.n  could  stand 
some  renovating.  I  th'nk.  considering  that  we  have  on  our 
hands  some  10,000,000  persons  who  find  it  impossible  to 
earn  their  own  living  or  who  cannot  be  made  to  do  so,  and 
20  000.000  on  relief. 

But  I  began  with  peace  treaties.  I  will  end  wath  them. 
What  are  treaties  of  peace?  If  they  are  anything,  they  are 
contracts  between  parties.  The  signatories  are  designated 
as  "high  contracting  parties."  How  sacred  and  binding  can 
they  be.  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  law.  equity,  or  moraLs'.^ 
It  is  a  well-established  principle  in  law  that  a  contract 
signed  by  either  party  under  coercion  and  duress  is  ipso 
facto  null  and  void.  Only  force  can  keep  it  binding  on  the 
party  coerced.  It  cannot  be  held  sacrosanct  in  equity  or 
morals,  nor  in  the  so-called  decent  respect  of  the  opinions 
of  mankind. 

Why  prate  of  the  sanctity  of  such  treaties?  Because 
such  contractii  or  treaties  are  held  legal  in  international 
law?  Such  treaties  are  international  law.  That  being  so, 
why  talk  about  the  sanctity  of  international  law?  The 
quesUon  answers  itself.  Treaties  of  that  sort  are  danger- 
ous. The  subject  is  one  on  which  hair  splitting  is  not  in 
order.  To  be  sure,  we  had  no  treaty  of  alliance  In  1917,  so 
far  as  the  record  shows;  but  many  of  us  were  so  full  of 
maudlin  scntimentalism  for  the  Allies  that  no  formal  treaty 
was  necessary.  I,  for  one,  doubt  even  today  that  the  Hohen- 
zollcm  rulers  were  ever  half  so  dangerous  as  their  present 
successors  or  those  who  will  take  their  places  In  central 
Europe  if  we  again  assist  in  choking  the  international  pig 
with  butter.  I  am  thoroughly  in  favor  of  letting  those  who, 
by  their  hatred  and  avarice,  lust  of  power,  and  what  not, 
prcjduced  the  present  chaos  in  Europe,  find  a  solution  of 
their  own  for  the  problems  that  now  worry  them.  In  hold- 
ing that  view,  I  am  Inclined  to  think  that  of  all  alliances 
the  worst  is  the  one  that  has  not  been  reduced  to  terms  of 
writing,  because  it  gives  to  the  more  astute  of  the  high  con- 
tracting parties  a  power  which  the  finest  text  in  diplomatic 
French  cannot  engender. 

I  have  already  heard  a  great  thundering  from  the  pulpit, 
platform,  and  press  ancnt  this  so-called  new  epidemic  of 
making  scraps  of  paper  of  treaties.  There  arc  by  now  large 
numbers  of  sane  men  and  women  who  believe  that  the  Cov- 
enants of  the  League  of  Nations  and  its  World  Court,  and 
the  several  treaties  that  ended  the  World  War.  were  thor- 
oughly bad.  In  fact  it  is  generally  recognized  today.  Those 
who  opposed  our  Joining  the  unholy  alliance  that  termi- 
nated the  World  War  on  the  calendar,  but  not  in  fact,  have 
something  to  be  proud  of.  Tho.se  who  finally  threw  off  the 
yoke  which  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  as.so- 
ciated  "peace"  treaties  placed  upon  them,  have  at  least  the 
excuse  of  having  seen  no  signs  anywhere  that  a  revision  of 
thase  treaties  was  contemplated  by  those  who  flattered  them- 
jelvts  with  the  notion  that  they  were  still  masters  of  the 
.show.  It  is  most  regrettable  that  blasting  the  nefarioas 
treaties  that  followed  the  war  had  to  be  marred  by  ugly  ex- 
cesses In  persecution;  but  that  need  not  deter  as  from  rejoic- 
ing that  nothing  came  of  the  peace  Intrigues  that  were  to 
keep  Europe  and  much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  In  bondage 
of  policies  born  of  hate  and  selfl.^hness. 

In  closing,  I  should  like  to  say  a  word  for  those  who  still 
hold  that  our  getting  into  the  League  of  Nations  would  have 
caused  that  combination  to  be  a  success.  One  still  finds  peo- 
ple here  and  there  who  "hang  crepe"  because  we  did  not  join 
the  League  and  its  V/orld  Court.  I  suppose  one  can  also 
find  persons  who  still  doubt  that  the  earth  is  a  globe  instead 
of  a  disk  borne  on  the  back  of  four  elephants. 

It  would  be  vain  to  speculate  as  to  what  the  possibilities 
would  have  been  had  we  joined  th'-  League,  and  thus  under- 
written every  treaty  of  peace  and  alliance  concocted  under  its 


auspices.  I  shall  not  waste  your  time  with  that.  A?  a  ma.icr 
power  the  United  States  itself  might  not  have  fared  so  badly. 
However,  we  may  well  doubt  that  we  could  have  prevented 
the  many  \nolat»ons  of  the  League  Covenant  of  which  mem- 
bers of  th'^  League  have  become  guilty  in  the  past  10  years. 
We  should  have  been  obliged  either  to  tolerate  or  to  con- 
demn the  international  banditry  that  ha.s  bi'en  g.Mng  on. 
Standing  supinely  by  would  have  cost  us  a  great  deal  ot  self- 
respect,  while  doing  sometliing  about  it  probably  would  havo 
precipitated  us  into  another  expensive  war  for  the  benefit  of 
those  whose  positon  in  the  Li'ague  enabled  them  to  produce 
almost  any  situaition  that  fitted  into  their  schemes  of  fur- 
thering their  own  public  interest. 

We  are  holding  the  bag  for  nearly  $12,000,000,000  now. 
That  bag  probably  would  be  much  greater  had  the  urge  of  well- 
intentioned  but  poorly  informed  idealists  again  caused  us  to 
think  more  of  meaningless  treaties  than  of  the  exigencies  of 
human  life.  If  international  relations  can  be  compared  to  a 
barrel  made  of  staves,  I  am  more  for  gluing  the  thing  than 
for  encircling  it  with  strong  steel  hoops.  The  greater  the 
pressure  in  any  (Jontainer,  the  worse  the  explosion  when  the 
limit  is  reached. 

To  those  who  look  but  cannot  see — to  those  who  see  in 
Communist  and  Fa.^cist  absolutism  nothing  more  than  the 
perversity  of  marikind  and  its  masters — it  probably  is  not  yet 
clear  that  without  the  World  War  and  its  most  regrettable 
results  dictatorshiip  of  the  odious  types  which  now  offend  them 
would  not  have  cbme  into  being. 

We  might  just  jas  well  see  this  thing  as  it  is.  Also,  we  need 
not  take  too  seriously  this  tom-tom  thumping  concerning 
the  world's  remaining  democracies.  We  have  recently  heard 
a  great  deal  of  democracy  in  the  Western  Continent.  I  sup- 
pose we  shall  hear  more  of  it.  In  my  opinion,  democracy 
anywhere  is  only  relative.  These  efforts  at  making  the  West- 
ern Continent  seem  the  very  cradle  of  democracy  in  these  days 
rather  amuse  me.  Of  the  so-called  democracies,  an  amazing 
number  in  this  hemisphere  are  governed  either  by  a  revolu- 
tionary family  ori  a  political  junta.  Nor  would  I  maintain  with- 
out some  reservq  that  the  United  States,  the  British  Empire, 
and  Fiance  and  her  vast  colonial  realm  are  just  too  democratic 
for  words.  I  do(ubt  very  much  that  such  is  the  case.  Their 
j  so-called  treaty  irights  covering  concessions  in  China  cannot 
I  stand  investigation  of  their  origin,  purpose,  or  moral  founda- 
tion. I  am.  sura  you  cannot  fool  the  man  in  the  street  with 
that  theory  so  long  as  he  stays  away  from  the  inHuence  of 
both  liquor  and  propaganda. 

A  contract  waB  signed  by  our  Allied  democracies  to  pay  their 
war  debts.  This  contract  was  signed,  not  under  duress  but  on 
their  own  terms  and  of  their  own  free  will.  If  international 
agreements  have  any  right  to  be  called  sacred,  as  some  persons 
insist,  this  contract  for  payment  of  debts,  signed  by  demo- 
cratic governments,  should  be  doubly  sacred.  However,  they 
were  dishonored  by  default.  I  suppo.se  this  was  done  on  the 
as.sumption  that  democracies  can  do  no  wrong. 

I  have  touche^i  upon  a  good  many  things,  because  the  time 
may  soon  b<"  here  again  when  other  scraps  of  paper  will  fill  llie 
air  and  blind  tlpe  spectators.  We  have  already  been  called 
upon  to  go  to  War  because  one  Hitler  tore  up  the  "peace" 
Treaty  of  Versaiilles;  and  this  call  has  come  on  the  ground 
that  all  treaties:  are  nothing  short  of  sacred.  If  that  be  the 
ca.->e.  let  as  by  s<ll  means  begin  this  latest  cru.sade  of  ours  by 
making  the  ruhjr.s  of  Ek'ypt  and  Kheta  live  up  to  the  solemn 
agreement  they,  made  some  4,200  years  ago  and  kept  for  40 
ye;.rs.  Let  us  fie  thorough  in  this  thing  by  beginning  at  the 
beginning. 

On  the  other, hand,  should  thi5  course  of  action  prove  im- 
possible to  our  ipodcrn  but  anciently  orthodox  diplomats,  i.<-  it 
not  po.ssible  and  practicable  for  them  to  pursue  a  diplomatic 
cour-e  to  the  end  that  revision  or  readjustment  can  be  made 
by  i^eaceful  negotiation,  as  was  promised  even  by  those  who 
wrote  the  Ven^aille.s  Treaty,  and  other  treaties  based  on  it? 
An  efTort  has  been  m.adn  in  this  direction  by  European  states- 
men until  recently  This  seems  to  have  enraged  some  cf  our 
peace  advocates,  who  seem  to  favor  war  in  order  to  prevent 
war.  Exchange  of  billing.sgate,  of  the  kind  which  in  this 
couiuiy,  as  well  as  others  at  times,  ha^  been  on  an  export 
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bayjs.  Is  not  conduci;T  to  pr^ac^ful  relations  and  the  .':ynipa-   i 
th^t;c  undfr.sfand;ne  so  nccf's.sary  to  the  will  to  p*ace.  i 

Praccf'.il  rcadju-strnent  may  ccst  sonitih.ng.  It  is  certainly 
urrth  v.ha'f'ver  it  co^Ls  if  the  alternative  b  worlj  war.  and 
th'^   '^;r:re   the  ?acnflcc  of  our  civilization. 

Mr  Prfsid'^nt.  in  conclusion,  and  frr  thr  purpose  of  the 
record.  b«'C2Use  5o  much  ha.s  b.  (n  sa:d  about  returning  to 
intrrnaticnal  law.  I  drsire  to  q'lcr  from  Judee  Lcd>'r.  an 
export  on  intfrnational  law.  as  I  think  all  will  aizree.  Jud;:e 
Lcder  was  a  H.  lliin-.i-T  l;k?  Grotiu.s.  He  wrote  the  c^n- 
"ititutinn  for  the  L<  atvue  of  Nations  court.  He  wa^  it>s  fir.^t 
pri.--.dint.  He  .served  a.s  prt.s;dtnt  of  that  ccurt  fiir  3 
y<ars,  th"-!!  resign' li  I  .1.  ked  him  why  h-'  rrM^nrd  H^ 
said  lie  ri'sitzn'-d  b<  rause  }>•  h.ul  trud  to  make  that  ccur*  a 
Jud.cM:  inbuna:.  but  l^ad  faikd:  that  he  r.-uld  no:  make  ir  a 
judici.il  iribun.tl  H*'  -<iid  ;t  wa.s  a  pohticai  tr.bunal.  At  th<' 
time  he  fiild  me  th:s  he  pointed  cut  that  the  C'>urt  had  ':tkcn 
juri«d.rt:on  of  the  question  uf  the  German-Austr'.an  An.sch".u.ss 
in  l'j:U  H-^  said  that  wa.^  a  ix)!itical  question,  and  tliat  a 
judicial  tribunal  -hnuld  not  have  entered  upon  and  taken 
juri.sduriun  of  a  poUtiral  contrcver.sy. 

I  a-ked  Judne  Loder  some  questions  about  international 
law  He  said  '  Intrmational  law  chanse.s  from  time  to 
time  I'  is  .1  pelicy  It  is  not  a  fixed  statute,  and  it  is 
eh mpi'd  from  time  to  time  by  those  who  have  the  power  to 
ihanjje  It.  whenever  it  is  necessary  to  do  s^." 

In  view  (if  so  much  being  .said  about  international  law  and 
ih'-  s.im'iry  (if  »ir:i';(.s  in  this  debate,  and  on  account  of  so 
much  talk  about  .lu-tice  and  morality  be-iween  nations,  I  de- 
.-ire  (o  quote  \^h.it  .ludge  Lod'T  gave  me  as  his  opinion  of 
ju.sticr^  between  naMons.  and  international  law.  I  asked  him 
wtiether  he  thoim'ht  international  questions  could  be  '^o-lved 
.UKlicially.  He  ."-aid.  "It  will  never  come  in  your  time  or 
mine."  I  said  'Why'"'  He  said.  "60081.1.80  there  cannot  be 
justice  and  sovereignty  inhabiting  the  same  sphere  "  When 
we  have  .sovereignty  dispensing  justice,  according  to  Judge 
Lauder — and  he  is  r;«ht — we  cannot  expect  to  hive  exact 
justice  m  international  law.  any  more  than  wc  can  have  it  in 
any  other  kind  c.i  Uw. 

There  is  one  thing  stat'-sm.en  forget,  and  it  is  one  thing 
we  cuiiht  to  r»'mernber.  Life  i.s  iu-t  a  law  that  is  constantly 
charging,  and  as  poor  victims  of  the  changing  forces  of  the 
universe,  we  are  thrown  around  from  p:llar  to  post  because 
we  are  nothing  but  human  b^^ings.  and,  God  help  us.  we  mast 
so  remain  until  turther  notice.  But  for  tlie  life  of  rne  I 
cannot  see  how  wr  vAr\  do  the  United  Stat<>s  vt  the  world 
anv  good  by  mi?<:ng  m  the  ccintroversy  nnv  going  on  in 
Eu:ope  Wuh  20  000  000  people  on  relief,  and  something  hke 
eiiht  or  ten  mil.ion  cut  of  work,  it  .seems  to  me  that  the  best 
rlung  we  c.;n  do  lor  d'-miocracy  is  to  try  to  m.ike  it  work 
hert\  to  show  as  an  example  to  the  world  that  it  can  b*' 
made  to  work,  and  so  -how  people  who  are  living  under 
tyranny,  under  da'ator^hips.  that  there  is  a  be''er  mode  of 
hie.  It  -st'ems  to  me  that  m  order  to  do  this  we  must  act 
Very  soon,  bsn-ause  if  w*  do  not  I  b'^lu  \e  we  cannot  !>>  of 
miah  aid  to  democracy  or  tho  p-ace  of  the  world,  and  I  do 
not  think  w"  caii  do  it  by  entering  aiio'her  World  War.  It  is 
my  opuu<:n  th.it  if  we  d  ■>.  and  the  war  goe.s  to  a  fmi.-h.  thMe 
w-.ll  be  no  democracy  left  there  will  bt^  more  sutTerins  than 
nmv  there  w.il  be  many  tinies  the  num.b-^r  of  debts,  m^re 
persecution  of  minorities,  and  less  civil  and  rehgiou*;  liberty. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  ?ave  democracy  by  a  war  of  exter- 
mination even  thiHUTh  it  is  labeled  a  war  to  prevent  a  v.'ar 
of  externunanon 

Mr    GILLETTE  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr    BKOWN      I  v-v-c-st  th-'  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th»^  PFiF.SIUING  0?'FICEF?  'Mr.  Lt^vDEEN  m  the  chair> . 
Th-  clerk  wdl  call  the  roll 
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PRESIDING   OFFICER    'Mr.   Bfown   in    the   chair >. 
SIX  Senators  have  answered  to  their  namos.     A  quorum 
is  present. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  to  tlao"  Senator.s 
who  have  just  come  into  the  Chamber  and  are  waiting  for 
an  opportunity  to  speak,  and  to  these  who  hav"  business 
el^ev.here  and  of  more  importance,  that  I  expect  to  sjx^ak 
for  about  30  minutes,  and  possibly  40,  and  no  longer. 

Mr,  President,  during  my  limited  experience  in  the  Con- 
gress, both  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  upon  this 
.^ide.  I  have  made  it  a  practice  not  to  interject  myself  or  my 
opinions  into  the  debate  on  the  floor  unless  I  felt  that  I  had 
something  of  real  importance  to  contribute,  being  ra'her 
content  to  do  what  work  I  could  in  the  committees  and  follow 
tile  leadership  uf  the  out. standing  men  on  the  floor  m  casting 
the  .NUffrace  that  has  been  entru.>ted  to  me.  Nor  would  I 
depiiit  from  that  practice  today  with  any  thought  111  mind  of 
m.ikmg  a  contribution  which  might  influence  my  colleagues 
m  dv'termming  their  action  with  reference  to  the  p<  nding 
question,  but  I  fee^l  impelled  to  spt  ak  for  two  reasons:  First, 
because  of  a  pledge  to  which  I  shall  refer  a  little  later,  but 
principally  because  I  have  been  yreatly  disturb(>d.  as  I  am 
.sure  millions  of  oth.er  Americans  have,  over  the  developm.en»-. 
in  th.''  pa.st  few  we- ks  of  what  might  be  designated  a  war 
p.sychulogy,  a  war  hysteria,  which  may  or  may  not  reach  a 
momentum  that  will  have  serious  consequences  in  this 
country. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  following  the  wise  pronouncement  of  the 
President,  people  w-re  saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  get  into 
this  war."  Now  they  are  saying.  "I  hope  we  can  keep  out 
of  tins  war.     I  hope  we  will  net  be  forced  into  the  war." 

Mr.  Presideait.  this  country  of  ours  is  conceded  everywhere 
to  be  a  peace-loving  nation,  and.  except  for  one  instance,  of 
which  we  are  no L  proud,  every  war  in  which  we  have  engaged 
from  the  beginning  of  our  history  has  been  a  war  for  what 
we  conceiv-'d  to  be  ideals,  with  altruistic  purposes.  But,  not- 
withstanding that  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  united  ix'ople. 
notwithstanding  the  antagonism  we  have  to  war,  the  fact 
remains  that  Mnoe  the  beginning  of  our  hi.^tory  there  has  not 
passed  over  cor  heads  one  generation — counting  a  generation 
as  20  to  25  year£^in  which  we  ha'.e  not  bi-en  engaged  in  war. 
Why  IS  It  necessary  for  a  pecijlo  which  abhors  war  as  v.-e 
do  to  be  drawn  into  it  for  one  rca.-on  or  for  another?  What 
is  the  explanation? 

I  may  b*'  pardoned  if  I  refer  bri<  fly  to  my  own  per.-onal 
exp-erienoe.  Ovt  r  40  y- ars  ago,  as  a  young  man  uruler  20, 
aftor  the  sinkin.4  cf  the  Mane  in  Habana  harbor  i-.nd  the 
killmg  of  263  or  2C6  American  sailor.s,  I  loik  part  in  the  tirade 
cf  abuse  of  President  McKinloy,  then  occupying  the  White 
House,  becau.se  he  tried  to  hold  the  American  f-oople  in  leash 
and  to  prevent  the  uutbroak  of  war.  That  aLust>  attained 
such  proportions  by  the  follnwmg  April  that,  notwithstand- 
ing it  tore  the  heart  out  of  W.lliam  McKinley,  he  was  forced 
into  war  beoau-e  of  'ihe  emotions,  the  prrjudices,  and  the 
attitude  and  the  ps\chobgy  of  the  American  people. 

Twenty  years  later,  approximately.  I  again  found  my  war 
sp'r.t  boiling,  and  I  jouud  in  m.y  poor  way  in  the  cacophony 
cf  abu.'-e  of  I^esidtnt  Woodrow  Wil-on  because  he  was  "dila- 
tory" m  taking  the  lead*  rship  and  bringing  us  into  the  World 
War.  I  said,  as  no  doubt  .scores  of  other  ci''7>'np  were  h.eard 
to  .-ay:  "WiL><-n  will  write  another  note,  a.s  he  did  to  Mexico. 
He  ^ays  he  is  tcvi  pr -ud  to  fight.  If  we  had  Theodore  Roose- 
velt in  the  White  House,  v.-e  would  have  been  in  Belgium 
2  years  ago."    1  contributed  my  part  to  that  sentmient  and 


helpi'd  foi-ce  the  hand  of  PM.>ident  Wilon.     Tlie  American 
people  dein.iiided  war  bt  cau.-e  they  wanted  war. 

Now  it  IS  20  veals  later.  I  have  reached  a  po  nt  and  age 
where  my  war  blood  is  not  being.  ajti-ous,h  today,  il  it  wt  .e 
ntcessary.  I  wcuni  go  into  wai ;  I  v.oulu  pkd-ie  the  services 
ol  my  b<:y  if  it  wtre  ntces.sary.  But  1  can  see  and  I  can  hear 
and  I  can  feel  ih"  psychology  that  is  developing  throughout 
the  Country.  I;  is  contributed  to.  probably  unintentionally — 
I  hoi:>o  theie  is  no  one  with  soui  .so  dead  a.s  to  do  it  inten- 
tionally— but  whether  intention, illy  or  not.  ihere  is  develop- 
ing that  a'titutie  and  fetlmg  on  the  put  of  the  American 
ixople,  and  we  sliould  do  something  here  to  change  it,  to 
stop  it. 

Pt  rsonally.  I  think  the  greatest  contribution  we  could  make 
tr  th-'  Country  at  the  jjres.  nt  lime  would  be  to  act  on  the 
pending  measure  in  some  way  em  soon  as  possible.  Therefore, 
I  thoughit  1  nii^ht  say  something  concerning  the  foundation 
cr.  will,  h  -ve  have  reared  the  structure  of  so-called  neutrality 
leg.siati.»n  which  might  be  helpful  in  rea-ssunng  the  coun- 
try insofar  as  I  could  do  so  in  my  very  limited  way. 

Mr.  Pies. dint,  m  1917  and  1918  several  milhon  American 
boys  were  sent  abroad  to  European  battleflelds.  Other  mil- 
lions at  home  contributed  in  thtir  way  to  that  war  which  we 
were  waging  together  with  our  Allies  in  Europe.  I  do  not 
care  what  a.ssertions  are  carelessly  made  by  those  who  say  we 
were  "sold"  into  the  war  or  that  we  were  dragged  into  the  war; 
I  know  that  was  not  the  attitude  ol  the  men  who  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  war.  They  thought  they  were  fighting  a 
"war  to  end  var."  We  were  told  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  thi  Central  Powers  wiiming.  and  that  unites  we  went  over 
there  and  helped  win  the  war  we  might  have  to  fight  them 
ever  here,  and  that  we  were  going  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
d-'mocracy." 

Let  me  speak  for  these  boys.  It  was  my  duty  over  in 
Fiance  to  read  the  mail  of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  these 
American  boys.  I  know  what  they  wrote  home  to  mother 
and  to  wift'  and  to  sweetheart  and  sister.  I  know  that  some 
of  it  was  interspersed  with  profanity.  I  know  that  some  of 
th'-m  could  not  spell.  I  know  that  much  of  it  was  ungram- 
matical.  But  I  know  that  the  burden  of  the  letters  written 
home  was.  "We  are  making  a  tremendous  sacrifice  In  order 
that  this  dreadful  experience  may  never  again  have  to  be 
undergone  by  An:icrican  boys  and  American  girls.  I  am  willing 
to  go  through  this  and  make  the  supreme  sacrifice  if  nec- 
essary." 

And  in  reading  that  mail.  Mr.  President.  I  made  a  pledge 
on  my  knees  that  as  long  as  I  drew  the  breath  of  life  I  would 
never  let  any  opportunity  pass  for  keeping  faith  with  those 
young  men. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  was  over  there  with  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and  I  had  much  the  same  experience.  I  had  the  same 
feeling  and  emotion  the  Senator  from  Iowa  experienced. 
And  I  have  the  feeling  now  that  the  reason  why  we  did  not 
make  tho  world  safe  for  democracy  is  because  we  ran  out  on 
our  pledge  to  the  men  who  went  over  in  1917  and  1918.  If 
we  had  not  turned  our  backs  upon  the  League  of  Nations, 
but  had  set  up  some  machinery  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
woild.  we  would  not  be  in  the  mess  we  are  in  today. 

Mr  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Indiana.  And  I  may  say  that  I  am  in  accord  with  his  view 
and  will  refer  to  it  very  shortly. 

The  millions  who  came  back  to  America  and  the  millions 
who  were  here  had  in  their  hearts  and  on  their  lips  two  worcL 
ovor  and  over  again  repeated,  "Never  again.  Never  again. 
Nevor  again."  And  that  is  the  burden  of  what  is  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  today.  But  notwithstanding  that 
unanimity  of  opinion  and  hope  and  aspiration,  there  was 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  the  desire  could  be  attained. 

In  the  first  place,  we  have  sought  to  maintain  what  we 
called  the  freedom  of  the  seas  under  international  law; 
and  we  fought  four  wars — the  undeclared  war  with  France, 
the  war  with  the  Barbary  pirates,  the  War  of  1812.  and  the 
war  of  1917 — to  maintain  the  so-called  freedom  cf  the  seas. 
What  we  call  international  law,  the  volume  of  precedents 


which  are  flouted  and  thrown  aside  when  the  nr.Monal  Inter- 
ests of  any  coniestant  su;:ro5t  it.  was  not  effective  m  keeping 
us  out  of  war.  It  was  evident  to  the  American  people  tiiat 
we  would  have  to  do  sometlung  ei-e. 

If  I  mav  use  a  homely  illustration,  suppo.se  I  li\e  cut 
in  Chf^xy  Ch.xse,  with  a  little  boy  10  years  oid.  If  en  his 
way  to  school  two  ci  my  ne.^hbors  were  shooimR  at  each 
other  acro-ss  the  street,  what  good  would  it  do  for  me  to 
say,  "I  am  an  Ameiican  citi/en.  My  little  hoy  is  entitled 
to  go  to  school,  I  am  a  taxpayer.  I  suppv:)rt  that  school. 
Go  out  there,  son,  and  go  nghi  up  that  street."  It  would 
be  ridi'ulous  to  maintain  such  an  attitude. 

The  American  people  knew  that  they  would  ha\e  to  main- 
tain some  sort  of  policy  other  than  reliance  on  interna- 
tional law.  and  two  schools  of  thought  immediately  de- 
vpIoF>ed.  One  of  them  maintained  that  neutrality  could 
be  secured  by  intrmational  coopeiation,  coordination,  and 
action.  I  belonged  to  that  school  then;  I  belong  to  it  now; 
and  I  believe  ultimately  that  school  will  come  into  the 
ascendency  in  the  thought  of  the  Nation. 

The  other  school  of  thought  says,  "That  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  neutrality.  It  makes  us  automatically  a  party 
to  every  dispute  in  Europe  or  Asia,  whether  we  want  to  be 
or  not.  We  cannot  participate  unless  we  are  wilhng  to  po 
the  whole  length.  Consequently,  you  cannot  develop  any 
thought  that  is  more  unneutral  in  its  effect  and  purpose  than 
international  cooperation." 

That  school  of  thought  had  the  support  of  a  lerge  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people;  and  in  1920  the  American 
pc-<:ple  went  to  the  polls  and  cast  a  ballot  between  the  two 
schools  of  thought.  The  one  which  I  supported  was  over- 
wh  iminply  defeated.  That  expre.'^sion  of  the  people  then 
became  a  mandate  from  the  people  on  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  translate  into  law  a  national  .system  of 
neutrality  which  would  be  effective  against  our  involvement 
in  future  wars. 

One  of  the  saddest  commentaries  on  the  Government  of  the 
United  States — on  you.  my  Democratic  colleapuf^s,  and  you, 
my  Republican  friends — is  that  for  15  years  after  you  received 
that  mandate  npt  only  was  a  system  of  national  neutrality 
not  evolved,  but,  so  faT  as  I  know,  no  measure  to  carry  out 
that  view,  that  plan,  and  that  philosophy  was  even  intro- 
duced in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  August  1935.  when  I  happened  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  'Comm.ittee  cf  the  House,  the  first  compre- 
hensive plan  of  national  neutrality  legislation  was  proposed. 

Mr.  President,!  I  may  say  today  some  things  that  hurt,  but 
they  are  from  niy  heart.  It  is  said  that  there  were  peculiar 
coincidences.  Perhaps  the  thing  to  which  I  shall  now  refer 
is  a  coincidence,  but  if  it  was  a  coincidence  it  was  the  first 
of  a  long  series  of  the  most  remarkable  coincidences  that  his- 
tory records  of  action  proposed  in  the  United  States  parallel 
with  action  taken  by  certain  foreign  countries. 

At  that  time  Italy  and  Ethiopia  were  engaged  in  war — an 
undeclared  war  so  far  as  Italy  was  concerned.  England 
feared  for  her  life-line  through  the  Mt^dlterranean.  England, 
through  the  League  of  Nations  as  it  wa.s  then  constituted,  pro- 
posed the  imposition  of  sanctions  on  Italy  because  of  her  con- 
flict in  Ethiopia:  and  Italy  did  not  care  a  snap  of  her  finger. 
The  things  that  were  vital  to  her  were  oil,  gasoline,  and  motor 
fuel;  and  she  could  turn,  and  did  turn,  to  the  United  States. 

Then  the  proposal  was  made — and  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about,  Mr.  President — that  in  our  neutrality  law,  which 
then  had  a  hearing,  we  limit  the  amount  of  gasoline  that 
might  be  purchased  in  this  country  by  a  belligerent  to  ths 
percentage  of  motor  fu':'l  which  that  belligerent  purchased  in 
peace  time,  which  in  Italy's  case  was  6  percent. 

We  were  notified  that  if  we  passed  that  type  of  legislation 

Italy  would  consider  it  tantamount  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  esteemed  chairman  of  our  Foreign 

Relations  Committee  (Mr.  PtttmanI  on  April  19,  1937,  on  this 

very  matter: 

For  instance,  during  the  Italo-Ethloplan  war  Mussolini  declared 
that  thp  placing  at  an  embargo  by  the  League  of  Nations  upon  the 
export  of  oil  to  Italy  would  be  deemed  not  only  an  unneutral  but 
an  unfriendly  act,  attended  with  grave  consequences.     In  fact,  he 
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rJoftrly  Indlratrd  that  he  would  rnnPlrtrr  Fuch  an  rnibnrgo  a  casu'; 
hell;  At  'h'-  time  this  niat'er  w:i.s  uf.dcr  mr.s.d  rui.on  by  th  • 
lyaeu'^  of  NaMons,  when  the  Prpsidrnt  nuMcatod  that  he  was  con- 
Rldi-riiit?  brlnpiriK  about  an  cmbarK)  upon  thf  export  uf  oil  to 
both  uf  the  bilUirereiit"  Mussolini  communlrated  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  ho  wi.uld  ron-ldtr  su"  h  an  act  both  unneutral  and  iin- 
rrit'ndly  Tills  wholo  Incidrnt  wa.s  packed  with  the  mobt  sinsitive 
explosives  of  imminent  war  i 

And  wp  backed  up  and  rewrote  \ho  N.'U'r.ility  Art  ' 

A:  that  timo  ihr'-e  -vas  a  !i;,i:ktd  d'.fleirr.cc  of  opinion 
amcni'  MenUxrs  of  Concrcss  ii>  to  whitlr'i  we  should  have 
a  ni.'.mla'oiy  t-mbarro  or  \v!u'thor  v.r  should  have  a  d;5cro- 
tio.nary  (n:bar'.,o  Tliose  w.ho  wore  m  Con;:re»  at  tl^.at  tune 
wii;  rrcall  the  d;{Ti  r.  -icr  ([  opmior  Th<-  Anuvican  pt-oplo 
wi-rc  convinctd  that  if  we  wtr-'  to  have  a  n.iliwnal  .-ystrm  of 
neutrality  it  wouUl  h.ive  to  lakr  into  eon>ulrratic:n  lour  fac- 
tors winch.  riv:h'!y  or  wr  .n-lv,  Wt  re  cn.^ivicifd  a,>  havmi?  i 
inflnencrd  our  drift  ii^.t  into  the  la>t  war. 

The  nr>t  was  ;J:e  liavel  of  American  citizens  on  belligerent 
^hip'^   .-uih  a>  thp  Lusitauia 

'I  he  second  w;i>  the  >alt'  of  niiinilion?. 

The  third  wa>  the  exton.-.on  of  credit  of  bellmerent  nations. 

The  lourth  eh  in  rit  \va>  the  chances  Amencan  citizens  took 
In  tryiiK  to  run  blockade,^  established  under  international 
law  by  other  nation.s. 

Tile  iitutraliiy  Liw  which  we  finally  put  on  the  b.ck--  ap- 
peared to  take  into  consideration  those  elements  whiih  wc> 
th(:iik;!i;  had  militated  acainst  us  m  forcing;  u.>  or  uri;int;  us 
cr  intluencmK  us  into  the  war. 

Th.f  result  was  (he  Neutrality  Act  of  August  1335.  which  we 
put  on  the  statute  books,  and  which  was  a  compromise  bt^- 
fwecn  the  mandaiory-embartio  p<'ople  and  tho  discreticnary- 
imbirtio  people.  Some  of  us  Lt\it;ue  of  Nations  men,  the 
int<.rna;ionai-cooperation  men,  said  then,  as  we  say  now. 
"It  w.Il  never  work  beiau-e  it  cannot  b<^  etiective  equally. 
We  are  willing  to  Ro  along  and  help  you  write  a  neutiality 
act  t!ui;  'A ill  attain  the  coal  which  you  hope  it  will  attain. 
We  w;ll  do  everything  possible  to  write  into  the  law  that 
.so!t  o[  piovisicn  and  that  sort  of  element.  We  will  t:o  along 
with  yc  u";  and  we  did  But  withm  2  years  we  amend-'d  the 
act  twice  in  veiy  vital  particulars,  and  we  are  now  proposing 
to  amend  it  amrn  I  venture  to  proplu>y — nobody  carets 
wliat  my  prophecies  may  bo.  but  I  venture  to  prophe.sy — tliat 
It  will  be  back  m  Congress.  No  legislation  lor  national  neu- 
trality an  be  so  written  that  it  will  apply  equally  under  all 
circumstances  to  all  conceivable  belligerents.  It  cannot  be 
done. 

Then  wt-  wrote  into  the  law  what  Is  euphemistically  called 
the  c.i.-li-arui-oarry  provision.  Some  of  us  then  maintained. 
its  h.is  been  niaintamcd  so  forcefully  on  thus  floor,  that  there 
is  no  loL-ic  m  embartioing  the  shipment  c;f  arms,  ammunition. 
and  implements  of  war  to  a  belligerent  and  selling  tht'  same 
belliiierent  the  scrap  iron,  steel,  and  cottcn  wh.ch  are  neces- 
sary in  their  manufacture. 

In  my  opmum.  that  argument  is  absiUutely  irrefutable.  It 
car.nct  bo  controverted. 

Wlv  n  that  pro\ision  was  written  into  law.  wliere  was  the 
clfXiueiice  of  the  chairman  of  the  Fereun  Relations  Com- 
mittee I  Mr,  PirTM.\N.?  Where  were  the  ,>cintiilating  pyro- 
lechntcs  of  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  Mr.  Connally;.^ 
Wh.er-'  was  the  d;--arinin=;  candor  of  the  junior  Senator  irom 
Nebraska  .Mr.  Bvrke  ?  Where  \\a.>  the  calm  persuasiveness 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Tuom.xs  ,  ?  Where  wa< 
the  cool,  incisive,  and  almost  convincing  logic  of  the  Senator 
from  W.ishincton     Mr.  Sohwellet'bach   ? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENHACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  ;^ 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  If  the  Senator  will  take  the  timo 
to  read  my  remarks  in  1937,  I  think  he  will  understand  where 
I  was  I  very  frankly  stattd  th.at  I  was  voting  for  the  joint 
le.Nolution  because  it  was  the  o\erwhelming  opinion  of  the 
Congress  that  it  would  bo  of  some  help  m  k^^pmg  us  out  of 
war.  but  that  I  did  not  believe  it  would,  and  that  I  belie\ed 
that  in  2  years  we  would  be  back  amending  it. 


Mr  GILLETTE.  I  am  very,  very  glad  to  learn  that  T  was 
mi.sfaken  in  the  instancf'  of  the  Senator  from  Wa^-hington 
and  to  know  that  he  to(  k  that  position. 

But  where  was  the  flamine  steel  of  the  musketeer  from  the 
Wabash,  the  Hoosier  d'.'^rtaenan.  at  that  time''  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Senator  from  Washington,  e'.-ery  one  of  the 
mon  v.him  I  have  mentioned  was  joining:  in  approval  of  the 
so-called  ca.sh-and-carry  provision,  which  would  prohibit, 
after  the  President  had  so  proclaimed,  the  shipment  of  these 
other  materials  that  micht  b«"  utilized  in  war  except  aftor 
divest mc  oursolv-'s  of  title 

In  that  Connection  I  should  I'ko  to  quote  aT.iin  from  the 
Senator  fvom  Ne'.ada,  ehairm.an  of  the  Foreicn  Rojations 
Committee,  who  said  m  tho  same  spe- ch  to  which  I  have 
referred ; 

No  one  has  seriously  opposed  the  imposition  of  an  rm^iarkro  up.  ,n 
the  export  of  urin.';.  ammunition  at.d  I'v.plein  iits  i.f  \>,.ir  to  bflUg- 
eren'.s 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  ron-iderably  exercised  over  the 

"boxing  of  the  compass"  done  by  a  good  manv  editorial  writers 

and  columnlst.s  in  expressing  opinions  on  this  matter,  and  I 

am  going  to  take  the  liberty  of  quoting  from  a  well-known 

columnist — I  will  even  go  so  far  as  to  mention  her  name — Mis.s 

Doiothy  Thomp.si:;n      I  may  say.  not  with  reference  to  Mi.ss 

Tliompson  alone  but  to  others,  that  they  may  be  described  by 

the  coupK't  of  Hall  Came: 

H'    sits  m  a  sea-green  grotto,  with  a  bucket  of  lurid  pain*. 

A:.cl  he  pulntri  things  as  they  isn't,  for  the  god  of  ihiiig-.  as  ihry  ain't. 

Miss  Dorothy  Thompson  said: 

,  Under  Its  terms  wartime  commerce  is  tigged  In  fav^r  ef  the  trr.  at 
monopohes.  mtrrnatianal  indu.-trles.  a!id  lntern.it mr.al  b,iiik;ng 
houses.  a.<5  against  the  smaller  manufacturer  who  keeps  hi-  i.ipi^;il 
and  emsiloy:.  hi.i  Inbor  at  home  Thv  bill  al.M>  will  exteiui  to  the 
President  very  great  pewer  of  deciding  anywhere  m  the  world  what 
constitutes  a  state  of  war.  •  •  •  xhe  bill,  furthermcre.  dcfl- 
nitely  favors    In  wartime — 

Now,  listen—  Ij 

definitely  favors,  In  wartime,  that  country  or  those  countries  which 
c.in  control  the  s«;a  extending  to  it  or  to  them  special  privileues 
winch  other  belligerents  cannot  enjoy  It  also  extends  .special 
privileges  to  those  nations,  or  their  nationals,  who  held  credits  m 
tills  country,  or  operate  industries  or  exploit  natural  ns. .urce^  here 
'Hi '  bill  is  called  a  neutrality  law. 

It  is  not  a  neutrality  law. 

Now.  what  does  this  bill  actually  mean  in  prnctl'-e''  First  of  all. 
it  means  that  we  are  fl.igrantly  revcrsina;  the  attitude  expressed  in 
t:;.  KelKg^  P>ct.  which  denounces  aggression.  We.  the  greatest, 
.-•.:  'ntiest  sun,^le  nation  on  earth,  announce  by  inference  that  there 
is  n.  1  such  tiung  (us  "right"  or  "wrong"  among  nations  and  no  such 
thing  as  international  morality.  In  advance  of  all  possible  hostili- 
lios  we  perform  the  greatest  Pontius  Pilate  act  In  history. 

We  are  proposing  to  reenact  that  law.  and  Miss  Thomp'^on 
I  believe,  is  ardently  supporting  it.  I  ha\e  no  obiection  to 
her  .supporting  it  or  to  her  or  anyone  el  >e  changing  opinion 
rn  the  matter,  but  I  wish  to  digress  here  to  call  at'ontion  to 
some  stateni'nt.^  in  the  dobate  en  this  floor  ni  which  the 
I  illogic  of  t.he  position  of  checkinu'  the  .sale  of  materials  has 
I  been  referred  to,  particularly  as  being  inimical  to  t!;e  weaker 
iia'ions  and  helping  the  a-'gr.'ssors. 

Tiiere  is  n'^thing  we  can  put  on  the  st  i*;  te  bocks  that  is 
n-iore  unfair  to  a  victim  of  aggre.ssiM-s  than  the  so-called 
cash  and  carry  which  is  now  proi^^scd.  It  it  had  been  in 
efTect  at  the  tiir.e  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  war,  Eiluopia 
could  not  have  gotten  anytb.ing.  wh.ereas  Italy  could  have 
obtained  anythmc;  she  wantfd 

If  It  had  been  m  •  ff.'ct  when  Germany  first  invaded 
Poland.  Germany  could  have  gotton  anything  she  wanted, 
and  Poland  could  not  have  obtain»^d  a  tliinu.  If  it  had  bet  n 
in  efTect  at  the  time  Czeehosl'vakian  right.s  were  infringed. 
Germany  could  ha\-e  cotton  anything  she  wanti  d  and 
Czechoslovakia  could  have  gotten  nothing.  If  it  sh.ould  be 
enacted  into  law  new.  Latvia.  Estonia,  and  Rumania  and 
none  of  the  otlit  r  weaker  states  could  get  a  thing. 

Further  th.an  th.l^  if  it  b^xximes  a  law  after  the  proclama- 
tion of  tho  President,  it  \vill  be  put  into  efTect  against  China 
by  a  declaration  of  war  by  Japan.     If  that  should  happ-  n, 
'   China  could  not  get  one  solitary  thing  because  she  h.ij  no 


factories  in  which  to  manufacture  and  fabricate  war  ma- 
terials. It  would  shut  her  cll  from  the  one  source  she  now 
has. 

Incidentally.  I  may  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
now  on  the  high  seas  traveling  from  a  port  on  the  Pacific 
coast  an  American  slup  carrying  Dcdge  trucks  and  Curtiss 
airplanes  to  the  Chinese.  One  such  ship  has  already  docked, 
af:d  the  (MiP  to  which  I  refer  is  on  its  way.  If  the  ponding 
joint  rcso'lution  had  been  the  luw  and  a  .'^tate  of  war  had 
been  proclaimed,  thai  shipm.ent  could  not  have  been  made. 

Nothing  greater  by  way  ol  iMemium  could  bo  piiid  to  an 
agfrossor  than  the  enactment  of  thio  measure. 

The  candor  of  soir.o  of  cur  colleagues  is  refreshing.  I 
hav--  seen  a  kalcidn.sccpic  phantasmagoria  of  suggestions  as 
to  attitudos  toward  the  present  war  m  Europe,  Several 
proclaim  that  nothing  is  further  from  our  intention  than 
to  pass  an  act  in  the  interest  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
Olhois.  such  as  my  friend  at  my  right  fror.i  Nebraska  !Mr. 
BrF.Kil  and  my  estimable  fricnd  from  Vermont  i  Mr. 
Austin  I ,  who  coaolitd  me  for  the  first  few  months  I  was  m 
this  Hous?,  very  frankly  say  they  favor  tho  pending  measure 
be'.ause  it  w.ll  bo  of  assistance  to  Great  Britain  and  Fiance. 
No  such  purpose  should  animate  anyone — and  I  say  th.it 
in  all  fairne.ss  to  the  Stnators  to  whom  I  have  referred.  I 
know  how  sincere  and  earnest  they  are.  Tlie  fact  rem.ains, 
however,  that  some  are  trying  to  write  a  law  for  the  one 
definite  purpose  of  assisting  some  nation  or  nations  other 
thati  thi-  United  States.  As  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
suggested,  m  rosponse  to  my  quesiion  to  him  he  hoped  that 
that  w.Tu.d  not  be  th'^  case,  but  ho  was  thinking  of  present 
circums'ancos  and  th  ■  off.  ct  on  the  people  of  Europe.  What 
of  the  otft ct  on  millions  of  noncombatant  men,  women,  and 
chilcii  on  in  China  m  the  horr.ble  war  that  is  continuing 
there?  Whether  wo  intend  it  so  or  not,  the  pending  meas- 
ure will  be  applied  there.  |  || 

Mr.  MINTON.     Ml".  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTC)N.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  if 
it  is  not  agreoablo.  but  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  and 
greatly  moved  by  him,  and  I  m.ore.'y  want  to  bring  his  att:  n- 
tion  to  the  Ethiopian  war.  and  to  remind  him  that  Haile 
Selassie  was  not  crying  out  against  the  caLh-and-carry  plan. 
Tlie  thing  he  was  cryins  out  against  was  the  embargo.  He 
said  "you  plaied  these  embargoes  on,  and  they  operate  in 
favor  of  the  man  who  is  coming  down  here  with  a  stiletto 
a'  my  throal,  and  I  cannot  get  a  pun  with  which  to  defend 
myself."  lie  wps  crying  cut  not  atains'  cash  and  carry  but 
against  the  embargo. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  was  not  familiar  with  that,  and  I  am 
glad  the  Senator  has  sugpe.^!od  it.  I  know,  however,  in  the 
State  Department  and  in  tho  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
ot  the  House  that  the  me.- sage  was  presented  to  us  that  Italy 
would  consider  it  tantam.cunt  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  we 
receded  on  that  account. 

Ml-.  Proiident.  I  said  that  I  would  take  40  minutes.  I  have 
taken  Irngor  pcs.^ibly  than  that,  although  I  have  not  followed 
the  clock  as,  perhap;,  I  should  have  done. 

One  Senator  asked  me  before  I  rose  to  my  feet  if  I  was 
going  to  speak  for  or  against  the  bill,  and  I  told  him  "yes." 
[Laughter.!  Some  of  the  genial  young  men  in  the  press 
gallery  have  been  very  insistent,  as  have  radio  commentators, 
in  calling  me  and  asking  mo  whether  I  was  for  or  against  the 
repeal  of  tho  embargo.  Answer  "yes"  or  "no.''  These  gentle- 
men are  always  energetic  and  always  enterprising  and  some- 
times oven  thoughtful  in  the  matter,  although  not  often. 
Those  questions  cannot  be  answered  by  me  now.  If  I  am 
aiked  if  I  will  support  the  mca.sure  as  an  aid  to  England, 
Fiance,  and  the  democracies  against  Hitler.  I  will  say,  "I 
Will  not."  If  I  am  asked  if  I  will  vote  for  it  to  get  us  partly 
into  war  and  to  keep  us  from  fighting  a  future  war,  I  say 
"I  will  not,"  If  I  am  asked,  "Will  you  vote  for  it  to  stop 
Hitlerism?"  my  reply  is  'T  will  not." 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GII1.ETTE.    Certainly. 


Mr.  BLTIKE.  If  tho  joint  resolution  clearly  would  help 
China  resist  the  aggressions  of  Japan,  then  would  the  Sen- 
ator support  It? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  would  not. 

Mr.  BURKE.     That  is  vciy  d'^finiie.  I  think. 

Mr.  GIT.I.FTTS.  But  if  I  am  asked,  "will  ycu  support  the 
joint  resolution  because  you  believe  it  will  give  the  United 
States  of  America  greater  security  against  future  ir.volvo- 
mcni  than  the  present  law."  I  will  say,  "I  will.'  That  is 
where  I  stand;  that  is  the  only  question  in  my  mind:  and  the 
final  form  of  the  .ioint  resolution  will  determine  it.  I  b«.Micve, 
that  It  has  domtnts  of  greater  security. 

Perhaps  I  an;  in  the  position  of  the  Shakespearean  char- 
acter who  said: 

A  plufiio  o'  both  your  !-.ouses. 

Nevorthcless.  I  c?nnot  follow  the  logic  of  my  colleagues 
here  who  say.  "Vv'e  must  repeal  tho  present  embargo  and 
then  put  on  these  other  restrictive  measures";  nc^r  can  I.  in 
all  candor  and  seriousness,  follow  the  logic  of  my  friends 
o\ei  th'  re  who  say,  "It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  retain  the 
emba'oc  before  wo  do  anything  else."     I  cannot  fellow  them. 

Lot  i:ie  UL-c  another  hom>ely  illustration.  In  my  State  we 
used  to  have  praiiie:  and  in  an  early  day  the  settler  had  to 
protect  his  plowed  ground  and  his  crops  from  the  giazlng 
animals.  Lr.ter,  we  passed  a  law  which  said,  "You  m.en 
with  cattle  v,-.ll  have  to  put  up  a  lawful  fence.  A  three-wire 
fence  is  a  lawful  fence.  You  will  have  to  put  up  a  fence 
of  that  kind  and  lestrain  youi'  cattle."  But  later,  as  wo 
deveh  ped  out  there,  it  was  found  that  the  hcgs  got  out,  and 
did  more  damago  than  the  cattle  did.  Then  we  proposed  an 
amendment  to  tho  law  to  make  it  "hog-tight,"  and  requiring 
a  hi^g-tight  fence  to  be  erected  as  well  as  a  three-wire  fence. 
What  sense  would  there  be,  Mr.  President,  in  taking  a  posi- 
tion in  which  we  cannot  make  the  law  hog-tight  by  putting 
a  24-inch  wire  here  and  leaving  the  three  wires  thcie?  Or 
what  sense  Weuld  there  bo,  lot  me  ask  my  dear  friends  on 
tho  other  side,  in  saying,  "We  must  retain  the  other  act, 
regardless  ot  what  is  put  on  it"? 

I  catmct  '^'o  aloHii  with  either,  I  am  interested  in  know- 
ini^  whether  th'j  ir.ea.=ure  that  we  enact  into  law  at  the 
conclusion  of  this  debate  and  the  action  of  the  House  will 
go  further  toward  ke<  ping  faith  with  my  comrades  to  whom 
I  have  pledged  my  p  ;or  effcrts  tiian  that  which  is  ou  the 
statute  b.joks  at  the  present  time. 

Now  I  desire  to  direct  attention  to  two  amendments  in 
connection  with  the  joint  resolution.  If  they  are  enacted 
in*  law.  if  they  are  '  nibcdiOd  in  the  joint  resolution  and  it  is 
not  changed  m  any  o.rii.r  serious  respect.  I  will  support  It. 

Tho  first  has  reference  to  the  cash-and-carry  provision. 
An  eloquent  and  able  columnist,  who  has  a  large  following, 
said  that  the  pendirj  measure  will  prohibit  the  lale  of  a 
toothbrush  by  an  American  citizen  to  a  citizen  of  a  bclMper- 
ent  except  for  cash  on  the  barrel  head.  He  said  it  in  an  ar- 
ticle in  which  he  purported  to  explain  the  joint  resolution. 
He  said  it  was  high  time  that  the  confusion  in  the  minds  of 
the  public  should  be  dissipated,  and  in  the  article  he  made 
tlie  statement  that  not  even  a  toothbrush  could  be  sold  to 
a  citizen  of  a  belligerent  except  for  cash.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision of  that  nature  in  the  joint  resolution.  The  joint  reso- 
lution simiply  says,  practically  reenacting  the  language  of  the 
old  cash-and-carry  provision  which  expired  May  1.  that  no 
articles  shall  be  transported  from  this  country  tmtil  we  have 
divested  ourselves  of  the  title  to  a  foreign  nation,  a  foreign 
corporation,  a  foreign  company,  or  a  foreign  individual. 
There  is  no  suggestion  of  cash,  no  limitation  on  credit  from 
5  to  50  years  or  any  amotmt  of  credit  the  purchaser  can  se- 
cure; but  in  the  section  relating  to  financial  transaction.^ 
there  is  a  prohibition  of  the  extension  of  credit  beyond  the 
90-day  period  to  a  government,  a  subdivision  of  a  government, 
or  an  agent  of  a  government.  In  the  joint  resolution,  from 
one  end  to  the  other,  there  is  not  a  single  thing  that  will 
prevent  tho  V.ckers  Co.  from  sending  ever  here  and  buying  a 
million  rifles  in  their  individual  capacity  and  getting  all  the 
credit  they  want.    We  may  say  to  them,  "You  are  gomg  to 
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resell  tlvm  to  U.c  B::t!sh  Empire?"  "Why.  ytvs;  that  is  cur 
intention,  but  for  prctit.  Wo  are  not  acting  a:,  agents  o;  tl.e 
Govt-mmfnt.     We  are  actuiR  for  prc.fil." 

The  fi.^l  anv  p.dmi  nl  I  propc;^}  is  to  close  up  tliat  Iccp- 
hole.  throush  which,  as  I  see  it,  a  furniture  truck  cuuld  be 
driven,  ^o  as  to  hmit  the  ext.  n.sicn  of  cn'di:  to  prn^cr.s  other 
thiui  ai-ent.-,  of  foreign  ►rovernments;  to  prohibit  private  con- 
cerns from  ronim^!;  over  here  and  buyinE;  en  u::hmited  credit, 
for  re.-ale.  ar:7-:.s.  amrnunitum.  and  irr.pieir.t  ir.^  of  war  from 
whicti  we  have  liiis.'d  tlie  embarpo.  if  tha.  :  hail  be  the  out- 
come. If  my  am"!idn:.'r,r  is  adop-od  th»y  can  .still  buv  ip.t- 
teriiils  that  ha\>'  pe.ice  u.se.s  under  the  prfni.ioui  ol  the  j'Jint 
resclution.  but  the  transaction  will  be  limited  to  a  ca.-h.  trans- 
action A  unveri^mint.  or  the  agent  ul  a  governrr.ent .  may 
St  ill  have  90 -day  cr.>d,t 

Tlie  .second  proposal  I  have  cfTcred  by  way  of  amendment. 
\\hi(  h  I  Ur.nk  will  m.at.nally  improve  the  joint  resolution  aiid 
close  another  door,  relates  to  the  prohibition  ccntained  in 
the  laM  neutrality  law.  and  which  is  practically  rernactrd  in 
almo.st  the  same  lanmiape  in  this  one.  in  the  secticn  n  fernns 
to  financial  transactions,  prohibiting  the  flotation  and  sale 
in  thi-  ctuintry  of  the  secur'ties  of  a  foreign  Kcvernment. 
ba>i  (i  on  on-'  cf  thf  lour  p^int.s  to  which  I  rtferrrd  a  while 
aKO  V.  h.icli  we  thuunh!  in\Mlved  ils  m  the  hi.>:  nar,  namely 
that  by  deal.niz  in  th'^  securiti'S  of  one  of  the  lxllit,Mrents 
we  have  a  fin mcial  stak.'  m  its  solvency  which  mifjht  induce 
tis  to  take  sides.  I  do  not  think  it  is  so.  but  that  i..  the  plan 
bfhmd  the  lepislaticn 

At  prt'sent  there  is  a  prohibition  which  makes  it  unlawful    ' 
to  sell  or  fl.vtt  111  fhi>'  country  the  securities  of  a  fnieisin  na- 
tion   nr    subd.v!>i(>n    t .hereof    Lsued    af'er    the    date    of    the 
Pres.denf-  proclamation      Of  course,  the  obvious  purpose  of 
that  limitation  is  to  avoid  confl'-cation.     If  one  has  a  vesttd 
inter- St  in  a  security,  he  ounht  not  to  be  placed  in  a  positum 
ii^  which  It  is  unlawful  to  di>pcse  uf  it.     But  there  ls  nothing 
in  that  provision  which  prohibits  the  Government  of  England, 
the  O'lvtrnmont  of  Germany,  the  Government  of  Fi-(nc>'.  or 
the  kjovernment  of  anv  other  b«'lliperent  from  is.vuiii.iJ  a  new 
Series    of    bonds    aftir    the    date    of    thi^    proelima'ion.    aiid 
callint:   in   from.   th''ir  own   naticii.iLs  or   from   Argentina  or 
j;ome  other  country  bonds  of  a  former  i.ssue,  with  th-^  bait  of 
an   increased  interest  rale,  or  something  of   that   kind    and 
usio.g  them  as  a  basis  for  tran.siictions  in  this  country 
Mr    riTTM.\N      Mr.  President,  will  the  Sonatisr  yi  Id' 
Mr    GILLETTE.     Surely. 

Mr,  PITTMAN  Tile  Senator  knows  about  the  J.  luison 
Act,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  GILLETTTE.     Surely. 

Mr     PITTMAN.     No    bonds   or    other    .'^•curitie.s    of    Great 
Britain,  France,  or  Itiily  have  been  floated  in  this  country 
^l^ce  the  pa.>.sa«e  of  th.e  John^^im  Act.  have  they.' 
.Mr    GILLETTE,     I  think  that  is  true. 

Mr  PITTM.AN.  Wliat  sec-urities  has  the  S-nator  in  mind 
that  m;*:h.t  be  renewed? 

Mr  GILLETTE.  I  will  say  to  the  S-nator  from  Nevada 
that  I  am  not  in  a  ;x),vition  to  list  any  securities.  I  am  sim- 
ply .savins  that  il  there  were  outstanding  in  th.e  Argentine,  in 
Brazil,  or  amonc  the  Bniisii  commonwealt|-Ls.  securities  of 
belligerents  which  had  b<*t>n  issued  prior  to  th.e  date  of  the 
Presidential  proclamation,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  the  is- 
>uanc'  or  flotation  of  a  new  group  of  securities  to  purchaoo 
the  older  ones  and  using  the  older  ones  as  the  basis  of  trans- 
actions here  m  the  very  way  that  belligerent  nations  are  d'^fi- 
nitely  and  directly  prohibited  under  the  joint  resolution  from 
usin>j  a  new  issue  here.  Whether  or  not  that  w;  ukl  be  done. 
I  do  not  know:  but  I  want  to  close  every  door.  The  aniend- 
n.ent  I  have  offered  would  prohibi'  that  unless  an  American 
cit  ;zen  had  secured  and  held  a  vested  interest  in  the  s*  curity 
prior  to  that  date. 

Mr,  PITTMAN,  Mr.  President,  this  measure  deals  only 
witli  bt^Uigorents,  does  it  not?  Does  the  Stna'cr  want  to 
deal  with  neutrals? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Oh.  no, 

Mr,  PITTMAN,  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Johnson  Ac: 
ab.sulut<ly  ;-tcpptd  the  flotation  in  this  country  of  any  more 
bonds  and  other  sccunlies 


In  the  case  of  the  nations  indebted  to 

By  all  of  the  countries  now  involved  as 

do<cs  not  blanket  in  every  nation  that 


I 


Would  the  Senator  object  to  the  British 
th.e  dtbt  It  now  owes  us'' 
On   th.e  contrary.   I  should   v- ry   highly 


Mr.  GILLETTE, 
us.  yes. 

Mr.  PITTMAN. 

belligerents. 

Mr.  GILLETTE. 

migh.t  be  inv(;lved. 
Mr.  PITTM.AN. 
Government  paying 

Mr.   GILLETT'E. 
approve  of  It. 

Mr.  PITT1VL\N.  Would  not  the  Senator  Vv-ant  the  matter 
left  open,  .-o  tiiat  they  couid  adjiiot  the  dt. bt  il  tluy  wanted 
to  do  .-0? 

Mr,  GILLETTE.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  a 
noble  nutive  and  a  consummation  devou;ly  to  be  wished,  but, 
I  am  afraid  it  is  ultoitither  too  fanciful  for  my  conception. 

Mr  PITTM.\N.  Then  the  Senator  would  want  to  say  that 
there  could  be  i\o  .idju.stment  by  any  belligerent  of  debtj 
wiuch  accrued  prior  to  the  Presidential  proclimaticn'' 

Mr,  GILIETTE.  I  ct  rtamly  would  have  no  intent. on  of 
doing  anything  of  the  kind, 

Mr    PITTMAN,     What  does  the  Senator  mean  to  say'' 
Mr,  GILLETTE.     Neitlicr  c\n  I  believe  that  the  pion.i.^al  I 
have  oiTered  by  v.ay  uf  amemlinent   would  do  th.ai  ,   aod.  of 
course.  I  expect  to  present  it  more  fully  when  it  la  called  up 
on  the  floor. 

I  started  to  refer  to  this  subject  just  before  the  Senator 
from  N.vacia  came  into  the  Ch.amber,  and  s.ud  there  wcie 
two  amendments  that  I  cxp^ced  to  call  up  loi  debate  and 
consideration  oy  the  Senate.  I  will  say  to  the  distingiush.ed 
chairnian  of  my  committee  that  if  thcxe  is  any  vital  objection 
(0  eitlier  one  I  siiall  be  glad  to  know  it  and  to  recede  from 
my  position, 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  clause  to  which  I  tliink  the  Seiiator 
ha.>  reference,  which  was  adopted  at  the  tune  cl  the  Joiin^on 
Act.  It  I  recollect  aright — it  certainly  was  included  m  the 
19J7  act — provided  tliat  th.e  prohibition  a-.^iainst  expending 
further  credits  or  fl  latmg  obligations  .should  not  apply  lO 
the  adjustment  of  prior  debts. 

Of  course  we  had  in  mind  the  fact  that  there  were  debts 
incurred  prior  to  that  time — in  fact,  the  ancient  war  debt.s — ■ 
which  some  of  us  would  like  to  adjust.  We  should  be  glad 
even  if  the  debtors  would  admit  thtnr  liability  by  the  is.suance 
of  new  instruments.  We  did  not  want  to  foreclose  the  pes.-i- 
bility  of  collecting  several  billion  dollars  in  our  effort  to  make 
the  debtors  pay  ca.-h  from  now  on.  I  think  we  are  nuiking 
th'.m  pay  caih  from  now  on.  so  far  as  the  Govcriunent  is  ccn- 
cernod.  particularly  by  virtue  of  the  amendment  wh.ch  I  of- 
fered earlier  m  the  day.  striking  out  .my  discretionary  power 
whatever.  We  are  doing  that,  I  think;  and  I  do  not  b'  lieve 
the  debtors  can  get  around  it  by  any  subterfuge  of  which  I 
am  aware. 

Of  course,  if  th.e  Senator  wants  that  provision  to  apply  to 
nationals  of  the  debtor  countries,  that  involves  another  ques- 
tion. In  that  event  the  provision  would  applv  to  the  pui  chase 
of  our  cinton  and  our  wheat.  That  is  a  question  on  which  th.e 
Senator  can  <peak  more  ably  than  I  can. 

Mr  GILLETTE,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  dis- 
tinguished chainnan  of  the  Committee  on  P».re'gn  Relations. 
I  w.U  say  again  that  I  have  offered  the  amendment  in  all 
good  faith  and  in  the  belief,  as  a  friend  of  th-  pending  meas- 
ure, and  in  the  hope  that  it  wfil  clos(>  up  what  I  conceive  to 
be  a  hole  m  the  joint  resolution.  If  there  is  no  hole  there.  I 
am  merely  deluded, 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
yield,' 

Mr,  GILLETTE      I  yield, 

Mr  B.ARKLEY,  So  far  as  the  war  debt.=  are  concerned,  I 
think  It  should  be  said  that  neither  the  Johnson  Act  nor  the 
pending  joint  resolution,  in  my  judgment,  changes  the  act  cf 
Congre-NS  under  which  the  war  debts  were  refunded.  It  is 
providi  d  that  there  can  be  no  readju.stment.  and  no  acC'Pt- 
ance  oi  a  -mailer  amount  than  that  carried  on  the  face  of 
the  obligations,  without  the  consent  of  Conrrcss.  So  that 
neither  the  war-debt  act  nor  under  the  prop>oscd  act  could 
anyb(.dv  tx.ent  Congress  by  an  act  of  its  own  agree  to  accept 
a  smaUer  amount  or  to  readjust  the  debts  again.    Therefore, 
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I  do  not  think  the  question  cf  the  war  dibts  need  enter  into 
anyone'.s  fears  with  respect  to  either  the  Johnson  Act  or  tlie 
pending  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  Senator,  and  I  hope  what  he 
has  said  is  accurate.  That,  of  course,  will  be  a  factor  in 
determining  the  question  when  the  amendments  are  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  consume 
any  of  the  Senator's  time,  but  I  do  desire  to  ask  one  question. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  gladly  yield, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  was  saying  that  unless  his 
amendment  was  adopted  foreign  governments  which  have 
outstanding  obligations,  as  in  the  Argentmt,  or  elsewhere, 
would  issue  new  bonds  and  take  up  the  old  ones.  How  wou^d 
that  help? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  They  could  use  the  old  bonds.  There  is 
no  prohibition  against  using  anything,  except  an  issue  of  a 
date  after  the  date  of  the  proclamation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  assumed  the  Senator  was  going  to  make 
that  answer. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  prevents  their  now  selling  the  old 
bends,  in  the  Argentine  or  wherever  they  arc,  and  getting  the 
cash  and  using  that? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.    Nothing  whatever.  | 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  So  what  good  would  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment do?  If  they  have  an  old  bond  and  it  is  of  any  value. 
they  can  sell  it,  in  the  Argentine  or  in  any  other  neutral 
country,  and  take  the  cash  and  bring  it  here  and  buy  the 
goods.  So  how  would  preventing  their  exchanging  new  bonds 
for  old  bonds  meet  that  point? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  It  is  as  clear  to  me  a?  the  sunlight.  The 
whole  purpose  of  the  legislation  propo.'-ed  is  to  prevent  our 
holding  securities  and  dealing  in  securities  of  a  belligerent, 
and  having  a  vested  interest  in  the  solvcrfry  of  the  belligerent. 
If  it  is  cash  which  is  comung  into  our  hands,  we  have  no 
intere^st  in  the  solvency  of  a  belligerent. 

As  I  stated.  I  have  taken  more  time  than  I  had  agreed  to. 
I  desire  to  close  with  this  statement:  No  one  abhors  fascism, 
and  the  philjsophies  and  ideologies  of  Europe  similar  to  that 
school,  any  more  than  I  do;  but  no  matter  how  abhorrent  the 
ideologies  ot  Hitlerism  and  similar  schools,  no  matter  how 
abhorrent  they  are  to  me.  no  matter  how  noble  the  supposed 
ideals  of  their  opponents,  there  is  nothing  more  abhorrent  to 
me  than  the  .sacrifice  of  American  youth,  and  there  is  no 
nobler  or  loftier  ideal  than  the  preservation  of  American 
interests  and  American  security.  My  vote  on  the  joint  reso- 
lution— and  I  am  hoping  to  support  it — will  be  gaged  on  this 
and  this  alone.  Docs  it  give  promise  of  greater  security  than 
the  present  act? 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposed  to  the  United 
States  taking  any  part  in  the  present  European  war.  It  is 
not  our  war.  I  am  opposed  to  our  taking  the  first  step  to- 
ward participation  in  this  war,  which  is  not  our  war.  I  am 
emphatically  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  It 
seems  to  me  there  is  only  one  reason  that  can  be  offered  for 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  and  that  is  a  desire  to  make  us  un- 
neutral. Repeal  of  the  embargo  unquestionably  means  in- 
volvement in  the  European  controversy;  it  is  the  first  step 
toward  war.  That  is  the  main  reason  why  I  am  opposed 
to  repeal  of  the  embargo  against  sale  and  shipment  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  nations  at  war.  I 
may  add  that,  on  principle.  I  am  oppc-^ed  also  to  the  sale 
of  this  merchandise  of  death  to  other  nations  at  any  time; 
but  that  is  not  the  question  now  before  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  dragged  into  the  war,  or 
bribed  into  the  war  with  "cash  and  carry  at  a  profit."  or  led 
into  the  war  by  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of  some  of  our  own 
leaders. 

There  is  just  one  safe  place  for  the  United  States  in  this 
war  and  that  is  in  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  the 
surest  way  for  us  to  keep  out  of  involvement  is  to  stay  on 
our  own  ground  and  mind  cur  own  business,  and  selling  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  be  used  in  this  war 
is  not  staying  at  hom.e  and  minding  our  own  business. 

Pin  mo.st  of  the  proponents  of  arms-embargo  repeal  down 
to  what  they  really  want — outside  of  a  comparatively  few, 


and  they  are  so  few  that  I  do  not  be^Iieve  in  taking  them  into 
ccnsidrration  in  discussing  this  matter — pin  these  honest, 
sincere  and  frequently  jittery  proponents  down  in  this  mat- 
ter and  they  will  say  they  want  us  to  s^U  munitions  of  war 
so  \v'e  can  help  the  AILes. 

Helping  the  Allies,  Mr.  President,  when  the  Allies  are  at 
war  is  not  the  road  to  our  remaining  at  peace.  If  our  help 
is  to  be  effective,  it  must  be  delivered  in  sufficient  quantities 
and  with  .sufficient  force  to  assure  a  victory  for  the  AUie;-.. 

If  we  start  helping  the  Allies  by  so-called  methods  short 
of  war,  and  the  time  comes  when  the  Allies  need  more  tlian 
methods  short  of  war.  then  we  m.ust  go  the  limit  and  supply 
more  than  materir.ls  for  cash.  We  will  be  called  upon,  imder 
those  circumstances,  to  furnish  credits,  to  furnish  billions  of 
dollars  of  loans,  which  past  experience  tells  us  will  not  be 
loans,  but  gifts,  and,  worst  of  all,  we  must  furnish  also  men. 

As  I  see  it,  Mr.  President,  and  as  I  believe  the  majority 
of  our  own  people  see  it,  and  as  the  nations  of  Europe  .see  It, 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
arc  preparing  to  cast  our  lot  with  Britain  and  Prance  in 
this  European  war. 

At  this  point  I  give  full  credit  to  President  Roosevelt  for 
telling  Congress  and  the  people  exactly  what  he  had  in  mind 
wiien  he  called  Congress  in  extraordinary  session  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enacting  the  legislation  now  before  the  Senate. 

'Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law 
are  the  crux  of  this  issue,"  President  Roosevelt  declared  in 
his  mcs.sage.  To  that  extent  I  think  he  stated  the  issue 
correctly. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  opposing  primarily  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  because  I  believe  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  is  a  definite  step  toward  war  and  becau.se  I  believe 
it  would  be  so  understood  by  our  own  people  and  by  the  Gov- 
ernments and  peoples  of  Britain,  France,  Germany,  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  propose  to,  and  most  emphatically  I  will  not,  take 
a  step  toward  war.  I  want  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
this  war.  not  push  the  United  States  into  this  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  at  this  time  to  recall  to  the  Senate 
that  in  1937,  a  little  more  than  2  years  ago.  while  able  to  give 
this  matter  more  calm  consideration  before  the  war  hysteria 
was  upon  us,  the  Senate  passed  the  existing  Neutrality  Act  by 
a  vote  of  63  to  6.  It  passed  the  Hou.se  376  to  13.  The  Presi- 
dent signed  the  act.  just  as  he  had  signed  practically  the  same 
act  in  1935  as  a  temporary  measure. 

I  also  recall  to  mind  that  as  recently  as  1936,  while  the 
United  States  was  comparatively  calm  and  f^ane  on  this  mat- 
ter of  European  wars,  the  President  bragged  about  this  act. 
Especially  he  bragged  about  the  step  his  administration  had 
taken  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  I  think 
he  had  reason  to  be  proud  of  it. 

In  signing  the  first  reenactment  of  the  original  Neutrality 
Act,  February  29.  1936,  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

By  the  resolution  approved  August  31.  1935.  a  definite  step  was 
taken  toward  enabling  this  country  to  maintain  Us  neutrality  and 
avoid  being  drawn  Into  wars  Involving  otlipr  nation."?.  It  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Executive  proclaiming  the  txi.stence  of  such 
a  war,  theroepon  tin  embargo  wculd  attiich  to  the  exportation  of 
arms,  am.munition,  and  Implements  of  war  destined  to  any  bfl- 
hgcrent  country.  By  the  resolution  I  have  Ju.st  pigned  the  opera- 
tion of  the  August  resolution  is  extended  and  strengthened  until 
May  1.  19Ii7. 

I  desire  now  to  quote  a  statement  made  by  the  President  in 
a  speech  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  the  same  year.  1936 — and 
I  regret  to  say  that  he  has  proved  himself  a  true  prophet  in 
this  instance  by  himself  advocating  the  course  of  action 
against  which  he  so  wisely  warned  us  during  the  campaign 
year  of  1936.  In  discu.ssing  the  existing  Neutrality  Act.  in- 
cluding the  arms  embargo,  the  President  said — and  I  believe 
that  I  am  quoting  him  correctly: 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent, 
let  Ub  noi.  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thou- 
simds  ol  Americans  who,  seeking  imrmediate  riclir-s — loci  s  gold— 
wculd  attempt  to  t«-pak  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

It  is  one  of  those  strange  things,  Mr,  President,  that  today 
we  find  a  concerted  movement  afoot,  backed  by  the  adm.inis- 
tration  Itself,  to  break  down  and  evade  our  neutrality;  for,  as 
I  stated  in  the  beginning,  the  plain  purpose  of  this  attempt 
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to  rrp»'a!  ihr  prrr.s  cmbarco  is  to  enable  us.  at  a  profit,  to  help 
Br;ta;n  and  France  by  selling  them  munition.s  of  war. 

Bur  let  us  rp\:>-w  another  statement  President  Roosevelt 
made  m  1936.     I  ccnt.nue  the  quctatiun: 

T^.py  wru'.d  tei:  v  u  -  ai.cl  unfortuiiattlv.  thPir  vUws  wrii!d  cot 
w.d?  {jubhcitv-  th.it  il  ih'V  muid  pr  clucc  nr.d  ship  this  and  that 
t.i.d  the  ot!i-'r  tl. '.!.»;  t  >  belhgtri'Ul  nulioi.j  the  unemployed  of 
Aiiii  r.ca  would  ail  ui.d  worl:. 

That  i.s  what  President  Rnosevplt  said  in  1936.  Contrast 
with  that  his  statement  to  the  CcnRrcss  of  the  United  States 
on  September  21.  1939 — and  again  I  believe  I  am  quoting  him 
correctly: 

From  a  purely  material  pmlrt  of  v.ew.  what  Is  the  advantage  to 

Us  )n  srPittJrut  «11  inaniicr  cf  sirticle.s  acPL.ss  the  ocean  for  ftr.al 
I'M  ceb.^::ik;  there  when  we  could  ^::e  empkynient  to  thousands  by 
i:<  ii-.g  It  here? 

That  is  what  Pre'^ident  Roosevelt  told  Congress  in  joint 
session  la.'it  Septemiber  21. 

We  all  would  welcome,  of  course,  an  era  of  prosperity.  But, 
for  my  part.  I  do  not  want  prosperity  that  is  brought  to  the 
m.:inulacturers  of  implements  of  war  used  to  kill  many  thou- 
sands of  our  finest  young  men. 

In  other  words.  President  Roosevelt  warned  us  in  1936  what 
those  who  wanted  to  break  down  or  evade  neutrality  would 
do  in  case  of  war  on  another  continent,  and  in  1939  proves  to 
us  that  his  warning  was  correct  by  himself  advocating  thi> 
same  thing  that  h>'  said  in  1936  would  be  done  by  those  who 
hought  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

But  Pre^-ident  Roo>»>Vf't  warned  us  ag.iinst  the  succeeding 
stip  ul.M)  in  1936:  and  I  continue  now  quoting  from  the  Presi- 
dent s  Chautauqua  speech: 

They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  could  ex'end  credit  to  warrlni: 
r..»'.i>.::.'<  that  cred.l  would  be  u.-icd  in  the  L'nit<'d  biatt-s  to  build 
humes  a:.d   factories   and   pay   our   debts. 

I  am  wondering  .lUst  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  will  send  a  message  to  Congress  urging  that  the  pro- 
hibition of  credit  e^ten^.ons  will  have  to  be  reix'alcd.  That 
pri  bably  will  be  tlie  next  step  after  cash  and  carry. 

Beture  proceeding.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  more 
Words  of  what  Pr;>n.;t'nt  Rou;-evelt  said  in  his  Chautauqua 
.>-prech  in  1936.  m  which  he  urges: 

It  would  be  hard  to  rtsi.sf  that  rlamcr:  It  would  be  hard  for  many 
Amerioans,  I  tear  t.)  1  "k  l>oyoiid.  U>  realize  the  inevitable  pcnal- 
t:e-^  the  inevitable  d.iy  of  rerkotunk;.  that  com<";  fr(  ht  a  Jalso  pr..s- 
perlty  To  resi.-it  the  clamor  of  th.at  greed  If  w:ir  should  c.  mo. 
w>LUld  require  the  unswerving  supixTt  of  all  Amer:cai5.s  who  love 
peace 

Mr.  President,  that  day  Is  tipon  us.  And  the  clamor  is  at 
h.and  My  regret  h->  that  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  issued  a  clarion  call  to  all  Americans  in  1936  to  resist 
the  war  clamor,  now  is  leading  the  clamor  in  1939.  instead  o! 
Ie.^!stlng  It  with  the  clarity  of  vision  and  steadfastness  of 
purpose  which  he  so  nobly  advocated  in  1936. 

Peih.»ps  the  best  explanation  of  the  change  of  attitude  on 
the  part  of  President  Roosevelt  is  the  simple  and  direct  one. 

In  1935.  m  1936.  President  Roosevelt  was  in  favor  of  United 
States  neutrality:  he  thcusht  he  was  opposed  to  the  United 
States  taking  part  m  Europe's  wars.  He  wanted  peace;  he 
regarded  neutrality  as  an  essential  part  of  a  peace  program. 

But  in  1937  the  President's  ideas  on  the  part  the  United 
State-^  should  play  m  world  affairs  becan  to  enlarge.  He  saw- 
things  going  on  in  Europe  that  he  did  not  like — and  in  that 
respect  I  will  jay  that  I  myself  and  most  other  Americans 
had  no  more  liking  for  these  things  than  did  President 
Roosevelt. 

Bu*  President  Roosevelt,  who  in  1936  .saw  in  neutrality 
the  safe  path  for  peace,  and  who  saw  m  tho  arms  embargo 
an  effective  expre.vshn  of  neutrality  at  least — President 
Rcosovelt  m  1937  felt  an  urge  to  meddle  in  European 
nfTairs.  He  apparently  felt  something  cucht  to  be  don  ^ 
about  It.  He  made  the  famous  quarantme-the-apgressors 
sptvch  at  Chicago,  thereby  serving  Executive  notice  upon 
Europe  that  the  United  States  nrght  take  part  in  whatever 
cor.flict  over  there  was  caused  by  aggression. 

The  Neutrality  Act.  Includ.ng  the  arms  embargo,  had 
served  not.ce   that   the   United  Slates   expected   to   remam 


neutral,  and  was  willing  to  forei^o  a  profitable  trade  in 
munitions  to  do  so. 

From  that  time  on  the  United  States  was  bound  to  pursue 
conflicting  foreign  policies. 

There  was  the  statutory  policy  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
approved  by  the  Pr-'sident.  applauded  by  tli"  President,  that 
neutrality  would  be  thp  cbjcc'ive  of  the  United  States  m 
Old  World  disputes:  that  as  one  means  of  maintaining 
neutrality  the  United  States  would  not  allow  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunitirn.  and  im.plements  of  war  to  wariiiig 
nations  in  the  Old  World. 

Then  there  also  was  the  rew  Presidential  policy  that  the 
United  States  had  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  in  Etiropp. 
the  object  of  the  rend"Zvous  being  to  join  forces  with  the 
good   nations  and   agaiiist   the   bad — the   aggressor  nations. 

As  plainly  it  is  difllcult  to  maintain  neutrality  and  at 
the  same  time  take  sides,  of  course  it  became  necessary  for 
the  President  to  work  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
so  that  the  Presidential  urge  to  help  Britain  and  France 
could  be  satisfied  without  violating  the  law  of  the  land. 

I  see  no  reason  for  blinking  the  fact.  The  purpose  of 
repealing  the  arms  embargo  is  to  enable  the  United  States 
to  help  Britain  and  France — at  the  start,  of  coui'se,  by 
methods  short  of  war. 

Bu'  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  that  I  do  not  see  how  we 
are  to  help  a  little  when  the  war  is  in  its  beginning  and 
then  to  refuse  to  help  more  when  more  help  is  necessary, 
especially  if.  m  the  meantime,  we  build  up  a  huge  munitions 
industi-y  in  the  United  States,  an  industry  that  must  dipend 
upon  continuing  .sales  of  miinitions  to  keep  it  going. 

I  do  not  b<'lieve  we  can  enter  the  war  a  little  way  and 
then  withdraw  whf  n  the  war  becomes  hotter.  We  cannot, 
logically  or  psychologically,  be  half  in  and  half  out  of  lh;s 
war,  which  I  repeat,  is  not  cur  war. 

I  think  more  of  the  Umted  States  thm  I  do  of  any  Euro- 
pean country.  Whatever  wc  do.  let  us  be  sure  that  w^e  are 
thinking  of  the  future  weliare  of  this  country  first. 

I  believe  we  should  endeavor  to  be  rcaiistic  in  facing  this 
matter. 

The  war  issue  in  Europ*^  is  not  humanitarianism.  net 
democracy,  not  the  civilization  of  the  Western  Ilemh^phere. 

The  war  issue  in  Europe  ls  boundary  lines,  spoils,  or  the 
retention  of  spoils  won  in  the  first  Woild  War — and  power 
politics. 

Let  us  not  be  mi.>led.  nor  mislead  our.'^elves  into  believing, 
that  the  Allies  in  Europe  are  fighting  m  some  unexplained 
way  for  democracy,   for  civilization,   for   the   United  States. 

You  know.  Mr.  President,  and  I  know  this  war  is  rooted 
in  Europ*  an  power  politics.  It  Ls  not  a  war  for  democracy — 
the  democracy  for  winch  we  made  the  world  so  safe  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  when  we  also  fought  the  war  to 
end  war. 

We  must  do  our  best  not  to  be  misled  by.  and  also  do  our 
best  to  counteract  all  this  propaganda  designed  to  lead  us 
into  thLS  war  which  is  not  cur  war. 

We  would  not  even  know  who  we  might  be  fighting,  for  or 
against,  if  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  lured  into  the  present 
war. 

Russia — for  the  time  being  at  L^ast — is  lined  up  with 
Germany,  although  at  the  same  time  helping  to  strangle 
Germany. 

But  suppo.sie  we  entered  this  war  to  preserve  the  British 
Empire!  suppose  that  Russia  dec-id.  d.  after  making  her 
west'^n  front  safe,  to  carry  the  war  into  China:  would  a 
Russianized  China  be  a  threat  to  the  British  Empire?  S<'na- 
tors  know  it  would.  Mcrecver.  who  wnukl  be  opposing  Russia 
in  China':'     My  guess  is  that   it  would  be  Japan. 

More  than  that,  Britain  would  in  all  probability  call  upon 
her  ally,  the  United  States,  to  do  its  bit  in  the  Orient,  while 
Britain  ar.d  France  carried  on  the  war  on  the  western  front. 
So  there  we  wculd  be,  lined  up  with  Japan  against  Ku  sia  in 
the  Orient — and  if  we  won.  so  v.ould  Japan.  Tlie  dilTerence 
of  course  would  be  tliat  when  the  war  was  over  we  would 
withdraw  from  China — but  Japan  vcuid  not. 
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There  are  too  many  cress  currents,  too  much  double  cross- 
intj  in  Old  Work!  politics  for  us  to  weather  sticcessfully. 
Before  we  undertake  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  Old  World,  we 
m.ight  well  attempt  a  b.  iter  job  of  managing  our  own 
affairs.  Ten  million  unemployed;  the  expenditure  of  $2  for 
every  dollar  of  Government  income:  a  national  debt  close  to 
$45,000.000  000;  an  agriculture  close  to  bankruptcy^these  do 
not  signify  we  are  ready  to  take  over  world  management. 

Mr.  President,  the  advocates  of  arms-embargo  repeal  state 
that  they  want  the  cash  and  carry  substituted  in  the  inttrest 
of  peace.  I  believe  they  are  perfectly  sincere  in  their  posi- 
tion. I  certainly  would  not  accuse  any  American  of  deliber- 
ately seo,iing  the  enactment  of  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
leading  the  United  States  into  active  participation  in  the 
presont  European  war. 

The  opponents  of  the  arms  embargo  also  assert  that  they 
want  the  arms-embargo  provision  repealed  in  the  interest 
of  neut<rality.  But  I  note  that  often  they  couple  this  desire 
for  neutrality  with  an  even  greater  desire  to  help  Britain 
and  France — but  by  methods  short  of  war,  of  course.  In  this 
latter  contention  I,  of  course,  am  in  no  position  to  challenge 
their  sincerity,  but  I  must  admit  that  I,  myself,  am  a  little  in- 
creduloas  as  to  the  quality  of  neutrality  that  includes  help- 
ing one  side  in  the  European  conflict,  even  by  methods  short 
of  war. 

There  has  not  been  much  said  in  Congress  at  this  extraor- 
dinary session  about  the  necessity  of  helping,  saving,  making 
the  world  safe  for  democracy;  but  there  has  been  a  barrage 
of  this  line  of  reasoning,  or  at  least  of  argument,  by  other 
advocates  of  embargo  repeal  in  the  press  and  on  the  air. 
There  are  many  honest  people  who  believe  we  have  a  duty 
to  democracies  throughout  the  world ;  and  not  a  few  of  these 
honest  people  are  vigorous  supporters  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine and  would  bitterly  oppose  European  intervention  in 
this  hemisphere. 

I  very  much  fear,  Mr.  President,  that  after  the  arms  em- 
bargo shall  have  been  rejjealed — if  it  shall  be  repealed — we 
will  hear  more  of  this  talk  of  democracies  and  civiUzation. 
That  will  come  again  after  the  flow  of  munitions  has  started; 
after  we  have  been  compelled  to  extend  credits  to  our  Euio- 
pcan  customers;  after  we  have  made  them  loans  so  they 
can  win  their  war — their  war,  not  our  war — and  they  have 
become  fearful,  and  our  leaders  have  become  fearful,  that 
if  we  do  not  send  men  as  well  as  materials  and  money,  they 
will  l(jse  their  war,  and  with  it  will  go  all  the  advances  we 
have  made. 

Most  of  us  can  remember  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when 
the  propaganda  was  spread  broadcast  that  the  same  Allies, 
plus  Russia  at  that  time,  were  fighting  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  fighting  a  war  to  end  war;  fighting  a 
war  to  save  the  United  States  that  the  United  States  should 
have  been  fighting  from  the  start. 

We  believed  that  in  1917.  Our  leaders  believed  it.  Our 
people  believed  it.  Our  young  men  believed  it.  No  nation 
ever  went  to  war  more  unselfishly,  more  enthusiastically, 
with  higher  ideals,  than  did  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

And  now  we  are  listening  to  the  overture,  these  ringing 
speeches  in  support  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  for 
another  play  of  the  same  sort,  say  in  1940. 

The  di:5illusionment  that  started  in  1919  was  a  bitter  one. 
The  millions  of  boys  and  young  men.  and  the  billions  and 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  that  went  to  Eiuope  to  fight  for 
democracy  in  1917  and  1918,  won  the  war  for  those  who 
talked  of  democracy;  but  they  did  not  save  democracy.  In 
fact,  the  World  War  just  about  ended  democracy  except  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere ;  and  today  we  are  being  aiked  to 
take  a  step  which  in  my  judgment  will  give  us  a  war  dic- 
tatorship, at  least  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  oppo.-ed  to  the  United  States  sending  our  boys  over- 
sea.s  again  to  complete  the  job  of  replacing  democratic  gov- 
ernment with  dictatorship  ail  over  the  world,  for,  as  I  see 
it,  that  will  be  the  result,  win  or  lose. 

Let  us  save  our  boys  for  sometliing  better  than  fodder  for 
Europe's  battlefields  during  this  latest  of  the  long  succes- 
sion of  wars  that  Europe  has  fought  over  boundaries  and 
power. 


I  do  not  doubt  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  bo 
taken  in  Eurcpe^in  London  and  Paris,  Berlin  and  Moscow— 
as  indicaiinjT  that  the  United  States  is  preparing  to  enter 
ancilur  European  war  to  save  Britain  and  France.  Many 
perscn.>  in  the  United  States  will  feel  the  .same  way  about  it. 
Tiio  war  psychology  will  be  materially  streiigthtned  by  the 
action  we  are  askid  heie  to  take. 

That  is  enough  reason  to  continue  the  arms  embargo,  at 
least  throughout  the  present  European  war. 

I  hold  that  cur  cl:anccs  of  standing  clear  in  the  present 
European  conflict  are  better  if  we  remain  neutral  than  if  we 
take  sides.  It  will  be  a  terrible  mistake,  and  a  most  costly 
one,  if  we  blunder  ourselves  into  an  unneutral  position.  I  say 
this  frankly,  as  ope  whose  sympathies  are  with  Britain  and 
France.  If  we  are  determined  to  go  to  war.  to  participate 
in  this  war  which  is  not  our  war,  I  would  naturally  prefer 
that  we  side  with  Fiance  and  England.  But  I  raise  the 
question,  'Why  go  to  war  at  all?  What  would  we  be  fighting 
for? 

What  are  England  and  France  fighting  for  today  in  Europe? 
According  to  reports,  their  leaders  are  having  considerable 
trouble  in  stating  clearly  and  concisely  just  what  they  are 
fighting  for.    If  they  cannot  say,  how  can  we  be  certain? 

Or  is  it  enough  for  Americans  to  feel  they  are  fighting 
for  England  and  Prance,  and  that  we  are  to  make  good  the 
old  saw  that  England  expects  every  American  to  do  his  duty? 

I  am  not  in  favor  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo  because  I 
believe  that  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  definitely  to 
abandon  neutrality.  It  means  that  we  are  going  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  for  the  purpose  of  selling  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Nobody  dLsguises  the 
fact  that  that  is  the  object  of  repeal.  Whatever  else  it  is, 
repeal  is  not  neutrality. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
at  this  time — even  if  one  believed  it  to  be  an  unsound  policy 
of  itself — cannot  be  and  will  not  be  interpreted  anywhere 
except  as  an  unneutral  act.  I  happen  to  believe  in  the 
embargo. 

During  times  of  peace  we  enacted  the  arms  embargo  to 
make  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of  European 
wars.  We  are  now  asked  to  repeal  it  so  that  we  may  right 
what  we  are  told  is  an  injustice  to  one  party  in  the  present 
conflict. 

The  arms  embargo  was  adopted  as  a  foreign  policy  for 
America.  We  are  asked  to  repeal  it  for  the  sake  of  the 
Allies  in  Europe. 

I  say  that  our  foreign  policy  should  be  an  American  foreign 
policy,  not  a  British  foreign  policy,  a  French  foreign  policy, 
a  German  foreign  policy,  or  a  Russian  foreign  policy.  All 
these  nations  base  their  foreign  policies  on  their  own  in- 
terests. Why  should  the  United  States  base  its  foreign  policy 
on  their  interests  rather  than  on  our  own  interests? 

As  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  we  could  have  established 
a  cash-and-carry  plan  instead  of  the  arms  embargo  at  the 
time  we  wrote  the  arms  embargo  into  law,  and  no  question 
of  unneutrality  could  have  been  raised. 

But  now  the  picture  has  changed.  Europe  is  engaged  in 
another  major  war.  One  side  in  that  war — and  I  admit  it  is 
the  side  with  which  the  great  majority  of  Americans.  Includ- 
ing myself,  are  in  sympathy — probably  will  benefit  by  our 
hfting  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
implements  of  war. 

The  direct  benefits  may  be  comparatively  small,  as  pro- 
ponents of  repeal  point  out.  We  probably  will  not  supply 
any  great  amount  of  munitions,  measured  against  the  total 
requirements  of  the  Allies. 

However,  the  indirect  benefits  to  the  Allies  may  be  very 
large,  indeed.  In  the  first  place,  repeal  of  the  embargo 
will  be  understood  abroad,  and  to  some  extent  at  home — 
the  understandmg  at  home  will  become  clearer  as  the 
monilis  go  by — to  indicate  that  the  United  States  is  siding 
with  Britain  and  Prance,  and  that  the  act  is  being  re- 
pealed to  help  Britain  and  France.  In  the  second  place, 
in  my  opinion,  the  sales  of  munitions  will  start  moving  the 
same  chain  of  events — sales,  credits,  loans,  and  finally  the 
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:^r,cJ:nfr  of  rv^n  to  Enrcpr  to  hrlp  win   tho  w?.r  for  thor-e 


vhc.ni   wi-   tinx   prop'.r>'^  'o   help  by   m-''thocl.s   r-hort    cf   war. 

Rtpeal  of  the  arms  embargo  certainly  will  be  an  mintu'.ral 
act.  We  mnv  ju  t  a-  well  b?  rcnlL-itic  In  this  matter.  Re- 
peal al..o  will  open  the  way  fcr  the  same  series  cf  event..-, 
or  at  any  ra'e  a  chain  of  events  very  i^iinilar  to  those  of 
the  rrt\iou.s  World  War 

Lft  05  eo  back  25  y  ars  aiid  review  the  history  of  "hf* 
f^niiiicial  evcnt^s  that  preceded  cur  entry  into  the  Word 
War 

A  few  wfv  ks  after  the  war  started  in  Europe  it  was 
announr-'d  by  th"  State  Dcpartm.'»nt.  that  loans  to  any 
b'-IliRerent  nation  would  be  incon.-i.sten-t  wrh  true  neutralr.y. 
Thi.>  .'tatenunt  was  ib  ued  in  August  1914.  By  October  cf 
ttie  .<^mp  year  there  had  come  a  chans*  in  policy,  slipht 
but  d'lcrminat!\''.  The  State  I>'partrnenL  had  been  brouf^ht 
to  the  point  of  seeing  a  huht.  The  policy  was  modified  to 
allow  fxtenyions  of  bank  credit,  though  not  loans  of  money, 
tu  l>e  made  to  bell;^:■eient.s  to  pui chaise  needed  supplies  in 
the  Unittd  States.  We  were  going  to  be  iicutral  but  h'  Ip 
the  Allies  ju>t  a  little.  We  would  not  lend  them  money  to 
buy  netded  war  supplies  in  this  country,  but  w^  would 
txtend  them  credits  which  they  could  use  instead  of  mcney. 

lje.s.s  than  a  year  later  the  Secretary  of  State  and  ihe 
Secretary  of  the  Tiea.'-ury  convinced  President  Wilson  that 
It  had  become  necessary  to  allow  the  Allies  to  raise  money 
m  this  country  throut;h  loans  to  enable  them  to  protec'  ihe 
credit  advances  niade  by  our  bankers.  This  was  m  Sep- 
tember 1915. 

A  month  later  the  fir.^t  Anglo-French  loan  of  one-half 
billion  dollars  was  floated,  the  credit  advance^  of  (ur  bank- 
ers were  protected,  and.  more  import.»nt  to  ilio  Ahies,  the 
door  w.i.-'  opened  for  further  loans  to  be  mado. 

Fi-om  that  time  on,  Mr.  President,  the  United  States  was 
committed  to  givin^:  a>s;;;tancc  to  the  Alhes  to  the  limit. 
We  delin:tely — though  not  at  the  time  knowingly  so  far  as 
the  gnat  majonty  of  American  citizens  Wiri>  concerned — 
became  involved  in  the  World  War.  As  a  wi.s'"  Fiench- 
man.  Andre  Tardicu,  former  Premier  of  F.ance.  commented : 

From  that  tliiu-  en.  whfth'^r  dtsirrd  nr  i.v.  t  the  v.c'ory  of  .l.e 
Allua  became  cjireiUial   tj   ilie   U:;.U'd  bl.ilt  • 

Of  course  in  th-^  pcndmct  mea.-^ure  there  is  a  prohibi- 
tion against  loans  to  bellit;erents.  Undoubtedly  it  is  there 
in  pood  faith.  There  is  a  provision  that  t.tio  niust  be 
transftrred  before  any  materials  m.ay  be  exported  to  any 
b-'lLi^tTrnt,  \Vf  a:-'  t^'ld  tha*  this  is  "ca.sh  and  carry," 
althouiih  there  is  a  little  loophole  throuch  allowance  of 
90-day  credits,  reminiscent  of  the  1914  prohibition  of 
Hic  ney  loans  but  ailuwing  extension  of  bank  credit.-,  instead. 

SupiX'se,  Mr.  President,  we  .«-hould  start  sellmi;  munitions 
on  a  ca^h-and-carry  ba.>is  and  build  up  a  sizeable  muni- 
tior^i,-,  industry.  We  should  have  two  customers.  Biitain  ;iik1 
f^riUice.  In  a  comparatively  short  time  their  ciL-h  available 
for  purchiisi's  in  the  Umted  Statts  would  run  out.  The 
qutstion  then  would  be  squarily  before  us.  We  would  havo 
an  indu.^try  that  w-uld  be  a  going  concern.  It  would  afford 
employment  and  pay  div.dends  Its  profits,  wat;es.  and  rc- 
quir'-nients  m  the  way  of  materials  and  traiiv-portation 
would  have  geared  other  industries  into  the  continued  suc- 
cCiS-sfviJ  operation  of  the  munitions  industry. 

Sjppo.-,e  our  two  custom.ers  should  point  out  to  us  that 
their  ca-^h  was  rxhatistod.  Would  we  extend  credit,  or 
uould  we  close  down  our  munitions  industry,  with  disas- 
trous elTecLs  on  our  entire  domestic  economy? 

Also,  we  would  know  that  we  started  the  sales  to  help 
the  Allies.  They  would  then  be  in  wor^e  straits,  in  mere 
dirt-  need.  tJian  when  we  repealed  the  arms  embargo  to 
afford  them  what  assistance  we  could  without  involving 
ourselves. 

The  question  would  then  be.  Shall  we  now  refuse  th^rn 
any  m.ore  help  when  that  refusal  will  mean  throwing  out 
of  em.ploymtnt  thousands  or  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men, 
and  iho  d.sruption  of  our  domestic  eccncmy,  resultinj  in 
a  minor,  d  not  a  major,  domestic  depression? 


Mr  President,  there  will  be  ctuv  rne  ar-w-r  to  th.at 
question  when  the  question  is  put.  \^'e  v.ill  am'-nd  tlv^  cr^.'^h- 
i-.nd-carry  provisions  lo  allow  purcha^:'s  on  credit,  probably 
lon-'-t'-rm  credU. 

7h':'  next  stop  will  be  as  inevitrib'e  a.>  r  wa ;  m  101"i.  The 
creait  advances  will  b^  such  a  h^'avy  1  ad  tor  (Hir  bonk'ni; 
structure  to  cirry  that  we  shall  have  to  pl]--,v  the  Alliv'.s  to 
fl'Ut  leans  in  this  country  to  p.  otect  otir  bi^nk  n'Z  s'ructure. 

Th<'n  the  thmp  will  happen  that  happ'-i'icd  btforr.  The 
pr:.h  bition  against  loans  to  b-Uigerents — ;nciudin-t  ih-"  pro- 
hibition against  loans  to  nations  in  default  to  the  United 
States  on  previous  loans — will  be  modified  or  repealed  so  that 
we  may  n:ake  loans  to  Britain  and  France.  Then  we  shall 
b"  just  where  Andre  Tardieu  said  we  were  in  1915.  I  repeat 
what  he  said: 

Friim  thai  tlrmo  on  whether  desired  or  not.  th^"  virtory  of  tho 
Allies  became  e.-.fcen'uU  to  the  Uni:ed  States 

Further.  Mr.  President,  when  the  victory  of  the  Allies  bo- 
comes  essential  to  the  United  States  we  must,  if  r.ccc^'-^a.ry. 
go  to  war  to  in.'^ure  th^it  Allied  victory.  It  seems  to  me  th.it 
that  conclu.vion  is  inescapable.  Before  that  point  is  reached 
the  United  States  will  be  in  the  frrip  of  a  war  psychology  that 
will  make  it  traitorous,  if  not  treasonable,  for  anyone  to 
oppose  our  going  to  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  asked  that  those  who  favor  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  be  realistic.  In  all  fairness  I  mvs.lf 
must  try  to  be  reali.^tic. 

Those  who  favor  repeal  argue — and  their  areruments  are 
effective  in  many  quarters — that  the  pre.'-ent  arms  embargo 
works  against  Britain  and  France  and  to  the  advanta;;e  of 
Hitler.  They  argue  that  Hiilpr  is  in  no  position  to  buy  muni- 
tions from  us.  and  that  without  the  arms  embargo  Britain 
and  France  could  buy  munitions  from  us.  Therefore  they 
say  that  in  order  to  remove  an  unfairness  toward  our  own 
friends  we  ^liould  repeal  the  embargo  to  help  France  and 
Bniam. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  enacting  neutrality  legislation  for 
the  purpose  of  affecting  the  status  of  the  warring  European 
nations,  that  i.i  a  perfectly  pood  and  logical  argum.ent.  IIow- 
evei ,  It  IS  my  coniennon  that  we  enacted  the  neu'rality  legis- 
lation f'lr  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  United  States  from 
involvement  in  European  wars.  We  enacted  it  whde  Britain. 
Frai^.ce  and  Germany  were  not  at  war  With  one  another.  It 
was  neu'rali'y  legislation  then.  To  keep  ii  now  i.s  ceriainly 
in  the  inter-  St  of  American  n"utrality. 

I  think  thr,  draws  plainly  one  of  the  major  is;;ues  in  this 
controversy  over  the  arms  embargo. 

It  is  my  contention,  and  .".Iwr.ys  has  b?rn,  th.it  cur  foreign 
policy  sh("ii!d  be  an  Am.encan  foreisn  prlicy — not  a  British 
foreign  policy,  a  French  foieign  policy,  or  a  Gtrman  foreign 
policy. 

As  a  part  of  an  American  foreign  policy,  we  enacted  a 
Neu'raii'y  Act  which  includes  an  embargo  against  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  lo  any  bel- 
ligerent nations  in  the  Old  World. 

That  was  written  into  law  for  American  purposes,  to  pro- 
tect Americans  against  one  path  leading  to  involvement  m 
European  wars. 

As  It  was  written,  and  when  it  was  written,  it  was  an  act 
cf  neutrality.     It  was  neutral:   not  unneutral. 

To  rewrite  that  provision  new  for  the  purpose  cf  helpms 
Britain  and  France,  lo  my  mind,  would  be  an  unneutral  aut. 
It  would  not  be  nt  utrality. 

More  than  that,  to  revi.se  the  Nt^utrality  Act  for  the  ptirpcse 
of  helping  one  side  in  a  European  conflict  means  that  we  are 
baling  our  foreign  pol.cy  upon  European  interests;  no:  ui^wn 
American  interests. 

I  repeat :  The  foreign  policy  should  be  an  American  foreign 
pclicy.  Whenever  we  base  our  foreign  policy  upon  the  inter- 
est of  European  nations,  we  h.av-;>  abandoned  a  sound  position 
for  uhat  I  consider  an  unsound  i>osition. 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  if  W'_-  are  to  abandon  rur  po  i- 
I  ticn  of  neutrality,  if  we  are  to  ba^e  cur  foreign  poheu  s  upe'ii 
1  Europ..an  interests  mstead  of   the   interests  uf   the  Uiuted 


States,  then  I  will  admit  I  would  favor  taking  the  side  of 
England  as  against  the  side  of  Hitler.  There  can  be  no 
question  on  that  score. 

But  what  I  am  trying  to  maintain  is  an  American  foreign 
policy  as  against  a  European  foreign  policy.  When  we 
abandoned  that  sound  position  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,  we  did  not  help  matters  much,  and  certainly  did  not 
help  our  own  people  and  our  own  Nation. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am  opposing,  with  all 
the  earnestness  I  possess,  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  as  tend- 
ing toward  embroiling  ourselves  in  the  present  European  war. 

I  am  also  against  any  program  of  loans  or  extensions  of 
credit  by  the  United  States  Government  or  its  citizens  to  any 
nation  engaged  in  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  modification  or  repeal  of  the  Johnson 
Act,  and  I  greatly  fear  that  the  measure  before  us  proposes 
to  abrogate  the  wise  provisions  of  that  act. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  90-day  credit  feature  of 
the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  pending 
legislation. 

Believing  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  means  but  one 
thing,  namely,  that  we  will  enter  the  European  war  now 
raging:  knowing  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  feel 
as  I  do,  that  we  ought  not  and  must  not  get  into  this  war, 
which  is  not  our  war,  if  we  possibly  can  avoid  it.  I  shall 
continue  with  all  my  might  to  oppose  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  When  we  lift  the  arms  embargo  and  start  selling 
war  supplies,  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  am  for  a  strong  navy,  a  large  air  force,  and  adequate 
national  defense  that  will  repel  any  invader,  but  not  for 
figliting  Europe's  battles  for  any  European  nation  or  set  of 
nations. 

Holland,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  a 
half-dozen  other  countries  next  door  to  the  trouble  in  Europe 
are  showing  their  good  sense  by  keeping  out  of  the  war  and 
remaining  neutral.  Why  should  we  travel  3,000  miles  across 
the  seas  looking  for  a  fight?     I  say  let  them  alone. 

Mr.  President,  our  Neutrality  Act  was  enacted  in  the  belief 
tliat  Europe's  wars  are  not  our  wars.  That  belief  is  just  as 
well  grounded  today  as  it  was  2  years  ago,  when  the  Congress 
enacted  the  present  law  and  the  President  signed  it.  So  I 
favor  keeping  the  Embargo  Act  as  it  is.  Good  sense,  morals, 
material  well-being,  and  devotion  to  the  principles  of  democ- 
racy all  sound  the  warning — "America,  stay  cut." 

We  have  between  us  and  the  trouble  abroad  a  great  ocean — 
a  natural  barrier  potentially  more  powerful  than  a  dozen 
navies.  Our  immediate  duty  to  ourselves  and  our  sister 
republics  is  to  keep  on  this  side  of  the  world  and  set  an  ex- 
ample for  the  other  side  to  follow.  We  cannot  keep  the  peace 
by  involving  ourselves  in  somiCbody  else's  war. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  along  with  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  high  enthusiasm  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world,  but 
I  believe  the  Members  of  the  Senate  are  free  men,  with  the 
right  to  their  own  beliefs  and  the  duty  of  living  up  to  those 
beliefs.  F\irthermore,  I  am  oppKDsed  to  giving  the  President 
more  discretionary  war  powers.  I  think  Congress  should 
remain  in  session  as  long  as  the  emergency  exists,  and  should 
perform  its  duties  as  the  Constitution  requires.  I  am  glad 
to  stay  here  and  do  my  best  to  keep  America  out  cf  war. 

I  intend  to  continue  to  stand  for  what  I  believe  is  best  for 
my  country,  and  that  includes  keeping  the  arms  embargo  in 
effect  indefinitely. 

I  have  my  personal  sympathies  for  England  and  France,  but 
I  think  vastly  more  of  the  United  States  than  I  do  of  any 
European  country.  Whatever  we  do,  let  us  be  sure  that  we 
are  thinking  of  the  future  welfare  of  this  country  first. 

If  Europeans  are  determined  to  have  wars,  let  them  fight 
their  own  wars.  Our  problems  are  right  here  at  home,  not  in 
Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  hcE>e  we  have  learned  something  from 
history.  Our  experience  in  the  World  War  should  teach  us 
that  it  is  a  good  thing  to  keep  out  of  European  wars.  Let  us 
not  repeat  the  tragedy  of  1917.  We  then  lost  the  lives  of 
126.000  of  cur  finest  American  boys;  It  cost  us  $41,000,000,000. 
We  got  nothing  for  it — not  even  thanks.  We  loaned  European 
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nations  $14,000,000,000,  and  they  still  owe  us.  and  will  never 
pay. 

While  on  this  subject,  what  about  the  rev.ards  we  got  for 
entering  the  World  War  "to  save  democracy"  and  fight  "the 
war  to  end  wars"? 

We  did  not  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

We  did  not  end  wars. 

We  got  no  cclcnies;  we  wanted  none.  In  this  respect  we 
differed  from  the  Allies,  who  took  all  they  could  gel. 

We  got  "promises  to  pay"  from  the  Allies  whom  we  financed, 
as  we  will  finance  them  again  if  we  follow  the  course  we  are 
being  asked  to  pursue. 

Hew  much  do  Great  Britain  and  France  owe  the  United 
States  today  in  unpaid  debts  hanging  over  from  the  first 
World  War?  Well,  the  total  is  considerably  over  $9,000,000,- 
000.  $5,497,000,000  from  Great  Britain  and  $4,180,000,000  from 
France. 

Neither  nation  has  made  any  serious  effort  to  pay.  Per- 
haps neither  could  pay.  But  we  may  as  well  face  facts 
squarely  and  realize  that  if  we  should  enter  the  present  war 
we  wculd  be  called  upon  to  lend  another  $10,000,000,000,  and 
perhaps  more,  and  saddle  that  debt  upon  the  American  sur- 
vivors of  this  latest  European  conflict. 

We  also  made  approximately  23.000  new  millionaires  in 
the  United  States  through  World  War  profiteering.  The 
big  fellows  who  make  huge  profits  in  wars  are  anxious  to 
get  in  the  game  again.  I  am  opposed,  as  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  this  country  are  opposed,  to  giving  these  merchants 
of  death  a  chance  to  pile  up  their  millions,  as  they  did 
before.  If  this  country  should  supply  munitions  and  arma- 
ments to  either  side  it  would  be  the  worst  profiteer  of  all — 
profiting  by  the  death  and  suffering  of  millions  of  human 
beings.  We  must  not  do  it.  Blood  money  will  bring  neither 
happiness  nor  prosperity  to  the  people  of  America. 

What  good  the  United  States,  and  in  the  long  run  the 
world,  would  derive  from  the  Intervention  of  the  United 
States  in  this  war  is  more  or  less  doubtful. 

But  here  are  some  things  I  know  the  United  States  would 
get: 

First,  a  dictatorship. 

Second,  a  further  increase  in  its  national  debt  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

Third,  loss  of  life  running,  perhaps,  into  millions;  destruc- 
tion  of   property  running   into   the  billions  of   dollars. 

Fourth,  after  the  war,  a  depression  worse  than  the  last 
one;  very  likely  a  continuation  of  the  dictatorship;  and  then 
some  more  European  wars. 

I  say  we  ought  to  keep  these  things  in  mind  and  stay  out. 

I  say  again  the  way  to  stay  out  of  the  European  war  is 
not  to  take  the  first  step  that  would  lead  us  into  it — repeal 
of  the  Embargo  Act. 

When  we  start  selling  munitions  we  start  entering  this 
war.  which  is  not  our  war,  but  just  one  of  Europe's  many 
wars;  and  if  we  enter  one  more  of  Europe's  wars  we  probably 
shall  participate  in  every  major  European  war  from  now  on. 

All  that  that  means,  finally,  is  big  profits  for  the  muni- 
tions makers,  while  our  own  boys  are  being  slaughtered  on 
the  battlefields  in  somebody  else's  war.  I  say  our  young  men 
have  the  right  to  their  own  lives,  as  against  the  greed  of 
the  profiteers  arid  the  love  of  power  by  the  European  war 
lords. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  the  matter;  and.  judging  from 
the  thousands  ot  letters  and  telegrams  that  have  been  com- 
ing to  Senators  and  Representatives,  that  is  the  way  the 
great  majority  of  Americans  feel  about  it. 

I  have  received  more  than  15.000  letters  and  telegrams 
.since  Britain  and  FYance  declared  war.  There  are  at  least 
ten  urging  that  the  United  States  remain  neutral  for  every 
one  that  would  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  The  Members  of 
Congress  from  States  clear  across  the  country  to  California 
tell  me  that  their  mail  is  preponderantly  the  same  way. 

It  is  very  plain  to  me  that  the  people  of  this  country  do 
not  want  to  go  to  war  for  Europe's  boundaries.  I  think  that 
feeling  is  almost  unanimous. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  believe,  and  I  believe,  that 
the  sale  of  munitions  will  lead  us  directly  into  the  war. 
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I  b»!iivc  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country — 
the  ones  who  wi!l  have  to  do  the  fi.i;h!.:n«  if  war  ccn-.os — 
want  the  arms  embargo  kept  in  effect.  T)iey  do  not  want 
th^  Ncutra.hty  Act  anundtd  to  make  it  less  n"u'r.il. 

I  j;.»y  to  yen  that  these  jxople  are  right.  I  believe  the 
ArruMcan  people  will  ki-ep  their  heads  and  re.si.st  all  tlie 
propaganda  de'^ign'-d  to  lead  as  into  war. 

Again  I  say.  it  i.s  not  our  war.  %'»'••  rr.al  not  allow  cur- 
seKfo  to  bi'  stampcdid  irito  it  W-'  learned  our  It  s.son  20 
year.s  ago  Wc  ca:inut  br.rx'  p<?iic«  to  Europe  by  taking  moi'- 
war  to  Europe;  and  i(  wo  start  i-cllin?;  munitions  to  the  w.ir- 
nn;^  natims  nf  Eu:<';>\  thtn  ni'  s'  a.^sur^dly  we  are  en  the 
way  to  srn:lin4  our  biiy.^  to  Europe  auam. 

M:  Pi-ti^idcnt.  it  i.-.  up  to  you.  it  l.•^  up  to  the  people  of  the 
Unifed  States,  to  in.si.-it  that  Cnii?re5.s  reject  the  pleas  to 
allow  the  sale  of  munitions  to  w.UTing  Europe,  no  matter 
how  eloquent  these  p;'Vi,>  ar--  no  ma'ter  how  well  in'cntioncd 
the  i>'ople  who  would  follow  the  course  that  led  us  to  war 
in  1917,  and  will  lead  us  there  again  unless  Congress  stands 
f\rn-'.  in  thus  prave  emergency 

I  cannot  help  feeling  that  Europe  is  the  land  of  the  double- 
cras.s.  a.s  WfU  as  of  thi-  hltle  white  crosses.  Why  should 
America  go  abroad  looking  for  either? 

I  flml  my.self  sympathetic  with  Governor  Bib  Graves,  of 
Alabama,  who  said.  "This  is  not  our  fun'Tal,  and  I  hope  we 
art-  not  going  to  furni.sh  any  corpses." 

Whfn  thf'  whole  country  is  aflame,  we  should  not  be  hasty 
in  taking  action.  Wr-  do  not  nocd  to  and  certainly  ought 
not  to  rept^ai  the  mistake  we  made  m  entering  the  previous 
W.irld  War, 

In  conclusion.  let  me  assure  you  that  I  shall  protest  in  the 
S«'nate.  with  all  the  energy  and  t-arnestness  I  possess,  against 
w>'nkt'i'.ing  the  Ni  utrality  Act  by  amendments  making  it  less 
i:-u':ui  I  .<:hali  in-ist  on  retaining  the  Embargo  Act,  which 
wnll  stop  profiteering  in  war  supplies. 

Ik  fore  I  clo.se.  let  me  say  al^o  that  I  am  strong  for  the 
m.-trlion  cf  a  provision  for  a  war  referendum  in  the  Constitu- 
tion (^f  the  United  Statt>s.  I  say  the  men  who  will  do  the 
f^iihrir.c,  and  the  pt^ople  who  will  pay  the  bills,  should  have 
M'mfthing  to  say  on  thr  question  of  going  mto  foreign  wars. 

I  promisp  you  right  now  that  as  a  United  St  aits  Senator 
I  never  will  wU-  v\f:  again  to  send  American  boys  across  the 
seas  to  fl.f'h^  in  somoone  else's  war.  to  wallow  in  the  mud 
and  blo<-)d  of  Europo.  I  say  the  lives  of  the  American  boj-s 
are  worth  more  than  all  the  land  in  Europe  they  may  be 
fighting  over. 

I  fit  1  m.ire  intensely  about  these  things  than  I  have  ever 
felt  about  any  other  issue  bt-fore  the  Senate. 

I  pray  to  God  that  wo  shall  not  repi^at  the  tragic  experience 
of  the  first  World  War.  and  see  another  generation  of  our 
boys  killed  needl»'ssly  and  wickedly  m  another  of  these  wars 
cau-sed  by  the  political  and  racial  jealousies  that  have  been 
th'>  curso  of  Europe  for  2  000  years  of  history. 

Mr  President,  we  should  stay  out  cf  this  war.  It  is  not 
cur  war 

W.'  should  stay  out  of  thi^  war  dehberatcly.  determinedly, 
and  finally. 

Wp  .'^hruld  stay  cu'.  and  we  should  stay  all  the  way  out — 
nor  just  halfway  out 

Mr  TTIOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  in  the  few  remarks 
I  shall  make  this  aftorncon  it  will  tx^  necessary  to  refer  to 
two  of  our  colleagues  m  the  Senate. 

Mr  LA  POLLETTE      Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  '  Mr,  Taft  in  the  chair* .  Does 
tlie  Sonat(n-  irom  Utah  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  LA  FOLLETTE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for  the  pur- 
pc-e  cf  eti.iblirg  me  to  .sucgest  the  absence  cf  a  quorum? 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah  I  think  r.o  one  be.-ides  myself  is 
\cvy  much  interested  m  what  I  am  atx^ut  to  say. 

Mr  I.A  FOLLFTTE,  I  heard  the  Senator  say  he  was  eoing 
to  n^fer  to  the  remarks  cf  .=;onu-  of  his  colleagues,  and  I  thcu'jht 
Perhaps  he  would  like  to  give  thtm  an  opportunity  to  be 
present. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah  I  am  pretty  sure  the  colleagues  in 
question  know  what  I  am  about  to  say,  because  I  hav»  talked 


to  one  of  them.  I  have  not  talk-d  to  the  nth':'r;  but  nothing 
I  shall  say  will  hurt  them  m  any  way  or  hurt  the  .speaker  in 
any  w.iy.  I  ^m  gomi;  to  carry  on  in  the  utmost  kindness, 
merely  reciting  a  story  to  show  how  apparently  inconse- 
qutntial  things  m:iy  bccom.e  extremely  irrporfan-  a.3  th>'y 
affect  certain  persons  m  our  (iaily  conduct  of  affairs. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLE'ITE.  Will  the  Senator  yi»  Id  to  nv  for  the 
purjv  .p  nf  p,  rrv.ifr.g  m.o  to  sug;:est  the  absenc:"  of  a  quorum? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dors  the  Senatcr  from  Ut.ih 
j1eld  to  thi^  Senator  from  Wiscon.'^m  for  thut  purpose'^' 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  If  the  Senatcr  wishe:,  a  quorum, 
I  htwe  no  objection. 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  .suggest  the  abs.-nce  of  a  quorum. 

Tlie  PRESIDIN'G  OPTICER,     Tlie  clerk  will  call  'he  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  c-i\llcd  the  roll,  and  tlie  fo;iowinij  Sen- 
ators answeied  to  their  names; 


Barbour 

Chavez 

Ho' man 

Shpppard 

Bjtrkl.y 

Davi.s 

1       Ixi  F"iJilrtt<} 

Stiwttit 

Bruwi. 

D'  *npy 

i      Ml  Nary 

Taft 

B':rlce 

Br.;..»n<i*T 

Mlnt,<in 

ThoiiiaK  tttah 

H\r-.f>s 

ITnu-KT 

o  Mhboaey 

T  wnseud 

t'appt-r 

Q :«,  1 1/ 1  u: 

Ret'd 

VVi.i-y 

Chaiirtler 

Ort'«-ii 

Srhwellrnbarh 

The  PRESIDDs'G  OFFICER.  Twenty-seven  Senators  hav- 
ing answ'-red  to  their  names,  there  is  not  a  quorum  present. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  namos  of  the  absent  Senators, 

The  legLslative  clerk  called  the  names  of  the  absent  Sen- 
ators, and  Mr.  Austin,  Mr.  B.^nkiie-ad,  Mr.  George,  Mr.  Guf- 
FEY,  Mr.  Hill.  Mr.  Lucas.  Mr.  Lundeen,  Mr.  McKellar, 
Mr,  MuK.RAY,  Mr.  Norris.  Mr,  Overton,  Mr.  Pittman,  Mr. 
Russell.  Mr.  Schwartz,  and  Mr.  Slatteby  answered  to  their 
name.s  when  called, 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Forty-two  Senators  have 
an.^wt-ied  to  their  names.     There  Ls  not   a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be 
directed  to  request  the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

The  motii^n  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDt!'N'G  OFFICER.  The  Sergcunt  at  Arms  will 
execute  the  order  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pei'per,  Mr.  Vandenbcrc,  Mr,  Hayhen,  Mr,  McCar- 
RAN,  Mr.  BAiLEtY,  Mr,  Neely.  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Bilbo.  Mr.  Bulcw,  Mr  Connally,  Mr. 
Lodge.  Mr.  Malcney,  and  Mr.  Thomas  of  Oklahoma  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their  names. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  teinpf)r.\  FJty-.six  Senators  having 
answer'd  to  thear  names,  a  quorum  Ls  present. 

Mr.  B.A.RKLEY.  I  move  that  the  order  of  the  Senate  just 
entered  be  v.icated. 

The  motion  wa^  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THO^L\3  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  when  I  v/as  Inter- 
rupted for  the  cuorum  call,  I  had  made  the  statement  that 
in  the  few  remarks  I  .shall  make  it  will  be  nece:>sary  to  refer 
to  two  of  my  coUeagUis,  because  the  remarks  are  made  for 
the  purpose  of  contcting  the  record.  There  is  no  unkind- 
nesi  in  my  heart  toward  anyone.  It  may  even  bo  neces.^ary 
to  mention  that  som.e  members  of  the  press  are  responsible 
for  bringing  abcut  the  condition  that  resulted  In  a  misquo- 
tation which  has  done  gr.at  damage  to  the  cause  for  which 
wf  are  here  called  together  and  for  which  we  are  striving. 

Bt^cause  of  this  fact,  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  a 
radio  address  v^hich  I  made  en  th*^  night  of  September  11, 
1939  and  which  1"  supposed  to  be  the  addrcr^s  from  which 
thf.^e  quotationg  were  takt.n. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Without  cbjccticn,  it  is  so 
orcered,  | 

The  addre.^s  is  as  follows: 

Sir.L-e  the  first  Jit  uLraLiy  Act  cf  12J5  became  a  law  its  cmbarsjolng 
pro\:,-.v  t'.-  h.'-.(>  b'^ea  iiivrkt-d  thrtp  ♦Irr.ps  H."cl  "he  Itatlon-Ethi- 
opian  War  c<;n*tr;fu.''d  for  a  low^  period  and  had  The  atU'mt)t  to  put 
.•sanctions  iipcn  Italy  become  general,  thf>  American  on.b.iigo  mi«<i^t; 
have  cuinpU  mentiMJ  liie  l/rauues  y.anctior.s,  givink;  the  tl.fjry  of 
embarrro  a  tf.-t  a$  a  w.ir  at  p;>fr  In  th^-  Spa::;-!-.  c\\:\  war  ^omo  of 
tho  «trcni!r?t  «iijj{-orters  cf  the  Nriitraltty  Act  advcx-ated  rhr  r.'.is- 
Ine  of  the  embarfo  when  it  seemed  to  b--  working  too  much  to  the 
advantage  of  one  side.  In  thf  Italian-K'hlopian  '  a.«<  mit»iy  piT>on!j 
charged  that  the  act  w.is  a  gre<  a  "Gc  hf^'nt  for  Musu><)!n.i  But 
tlie  iietd  d  ■  no:  beax  thi'-  out,  a.=;  the  thlr,  •?  embnrcro.d  I'nlv  hnd 
plenty  of  and  Etl!ilopi.a  could  not  have  purchu&ed  from  us  auiounta 
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of  .sufficient  quantity  and  have  cot  them  in  tim^  to  have  afT»'rtrd 
greatly  the  outcome.  In  tlie  Chme.'sp-Japanese  War  the  Neutrality 
Act  has  not  been  mvcked.  Our  ac'ual  e.xporifnces.  therefore,  liavc 
kept  the  d;:-cus.«,;on  about  America's  Ni'Utiahy  Acts  since  1935  in 
the  realm  if  theory. 

Now,  ti;dav  America  finds  herself  because  of  the  major  a.^pocts  of 
the  present  war,  in  rii;ard  to  the  NeuMa:ity  Act.  m  the  realm  of 
fact:  yet  thirc  -eems  to  be  but  a  ha/y  appreciation  cf  what  the 
realm  cf  fact  m?ans  For  example,  while  tVic  Pr.-i^ldcnt  ha.s  invoked 
the  Neutrality  .Act  acamst  all  of  the  natlon.s  ;n  war  in  Europe,  the 
•act  remaiii.s  niiinvoked  a^'amst  the  states  in  Asia  And  m  addition 
TO  that  when  once  war  was  definitely  started  In  Europe,  the  Presi- 
dent lound  it  nece.'-sary  to  declare  our  neutrality  first  imder  the 
ordinary  rules  of  International  law  and  war,  and  then  to  Issue  a 
second  proclamation  in  accord  with  tJie  provisions  cf  the  1937 
Neutrality  Ai  t  Thus  the  fact  that  .America  is  cperatir.g  ue  a  neutral 
does  not  If&s^^i  the  com])licatlon.s  m  regard  to  theory. 

ALINIID  V\-ITH  VARIorS   NEUTRALS  ' 

Americ.i  finds  herself  aimed  now  with  other  neutrals,  neutrals 
With  various  shades  cf  meaning  and  neutrals  for  different  rea.sous, 
each  i!Uerpieting  its  neutral  duties  m  a  ditTerent  way.  For  exam- 
ple, as  of  tociay,  or.  I  had  better  .say,  as  of  the  day  I  dictated  this 
paragraph,  bcau.se  changes  arc  moving  .so  rapidly  that  one  mu.->t 
speak  only  frT  the  moment,  Ru.ssia,  Italy,  and  japan  all  have  a 
ntutral  standing  along  with  us,  yet  none  uf  tlu  -e  three  states  ha^-i 
anything  like  our  neutrniity  law  More  siKnitirant  even  than  that 
is  the  fact  lh.it  all  of  them  ha\e,  or  have  had,  certain  very  bmdma 
agreements  with  Germany — agreements  which  now  seeni  to  lack 
definitene.s.s  on  which  to  place  or  venture  an  opinion  on  tomorrow'b 
stand  Then  wp  have  the  neutrality  of  .such  a  state  a?  Switzer- 
land, Switzerland's  neutrality  is  a  forced  one.  So  essential  to 
Switj-erland's  very  exi.-^ience  is  her  neutral  ^tand  that  even  with 
her  neutr.ility  r^  cotznized  by  all  she  has  found  that  the  presence  of 
the  L<'ak:ue  of  Nations  and  its  radio  staticn  are  probable  sources 
of  einb.iiras.-meiu, 

Th.-'  Scandinavian  states,  the  lowland  states,  the  Baltic  republics. 
along  with  the  Balkan  states,  have  all  declared  their  neutrality 
Certain  South  Anurican  states  have  taken  action.  According  to 
new.cpaper  rrp  rts.  ArgeiUira.  Brazil,  and  Chile  seem  dettrnnned 
to  remain  neutral  in  the  European  war.  even  If  the  United  S.ate.s 
should  become  a  party  to  that  war  This  i.s  an  exiremely  interest- 
ing declaration  in  the  litihi  of  what  certain  South  American  .'tate.- 
did  in  the  h.st  war  after  we  entered  it  \vh.«n  they  refused  to 
stand  on  their  rights  and  duties  as  a  neutral  as  far  as  tlie  United 
States  wn.s  concerned.  Tills  action.  Too.  is  in.terestmg  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  own  Neutrality  Act.  becau-c  m  it  wc  have  diclarefl 
thai  the  N. -utrality  Act  shall  not  apply  ;o  an  American  r.^puljlic 
or  republics  unle.'^s  such  a  republic  or  republics  are  Cv)C.j).rat;i:g  with 
a  Hon- American  state  m  a  war  For  llnse  and  othi-r  rea.sons,  it  i= 
difficult,  indeed,  to  put  definite  exaetnes.s  in'o  the  meaning  of 
■■neutrality'"  as  that  wmd  is  n^w  used  in  the  world  and,  for  tliat 
matter,  in  the  United  States  . 

WOKTHY    rEJE(rn.'ES    IN    ACT  I     I 

.America''-  Neu'r,,lity  Act  has  behind  it  definite  cibjectlvep  and  these 
objectives  are  worthy  m  every  sense  They  were  expressed  at  their 
very  best  at  the  time  of  the  d^^cu.s.sion  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935  when  our  Democratic  leader,  the  late  Senator  Joe  Robinson, 
Uttered  The  .sentence:  "Wc  want  no  war.  and  we  want  no  prohts  fri  m 
war,"  After  4  years  of  neutrality  legislation,  I  am  convinced  that 
the  American  people  want  two  things,  as  the.-e  wants  are  expressed 
in  otjr  j.'resent  Neutrality  Act,  First,  th^y  desire  to  reduce  a.s  much 
as  possible  the  danger  of  any  war  profits  which  might  involve  us  in  a 
■war,  f'T  few  Americans  want  to  ree  America  involved  in  war  and. 
.second,  the  average  American  wants  to  see  America's  economic  and 
moral  forces  kept  in  a  posiTicn  so  that  she  may  not  be  a  contributor 
to  war  (  r  the  war  maker,  but  so  that  sh.e  ma\'  be  able  to  use  her 
moral  and  cconcmlr  forces  fr.r  peace  in  the  world  when  the  time 
for  makmit  peace  cmnes.  There  are,  of  cou.-st>,  tremendous  d.ller- 
ences  (if  opinion  about  how  best  to  accomplish  these  objectives. 
America's  ta~k  ted.iy  then  is  to  produce  the  l.y]\'  <  f  unity  which  will 
cause  her  to  remain  uninvolved,  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to 
the  promijtion  of  peace  and  to  the  limitatitJii  of  the  war  area  We 
sh.ili  s'Kii  so<'  wilt  t  her  cu:-  Neu'rality  .Act  is  an  aid  or  a  hindrance 
in  the  accomplishment  of  these  desires. 

The  actual  working  out  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  furnish  the 
factors  making  for  change  or  the  retention  of  the  act  as  it  Is. 
Ujxm  these  factors,  ton.  will  depend  thf  nature  cf  the  President's 
reci-mmi  ndations  in  connection  with  a  ."Special  call  Tliose  of  us 
who  are  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Ci  nmiittee  are  asked  two 
(lUL.stions  by  a  half  d:  /en  reporters  every  day.  First,  "Will  there 
be  a  special  session''"  and,  second.  "Will  you  vote  the  same  way  next 
time  as  yrti  did  la.^'"''"  After  an  actual  working  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  the  recommendations  will  of  necessity  be  ba.-ed  upon  actual 
facts  and  not  upon  theory  as  were  the  last  suggested  amendments 
Ttiere  i.s  a  vast  difference  between  considenr.g  an  act  before  the 
(  lubn  ak  rf  war  i.nd  befor^'  the  act's  invecat:(  in,  and  after  a  msjor 
war  comes  into  existence,  and  the  act  has  been  invoked,  Niw  Con- 
gress and  the  President  will  act  in  the  face  of  facts,  not  cf  theories. 

DEFINITE    DUTIES    AS    NEUTRAL 

If  we  can  remain  objective  at  all  times,  'unlmpulsive  in  our 
thmkinc.  If  we  can  live  down  j-hgans  atid  the  efii'cts  of  words  of 
uncertain  meanings  upon  our  actions,  America  can  rL'ni.iin  out  of 
the  war.  repardle's  cf  how  severe  it  may  hi  come.  America  can 
still  m-iintaui,  nor  m  the  absolute  but  generally  .'^peaking,  all  '^f 
her  neutral  rights,  but  wc  will  maintain  cur  neutral  rights  longer 
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If  we  stress  cur  netuTal  duties  and  if  we  sincerely  live  in  .iccord- 
ance  with  Tho:-p  njeutral  duties  tliat  are  new  devvlved  upon  us. 
Those  duties  are  rajther  definite 

The   President  s  |.wd  proclamations,   the   Neutral'.tv   Act    and   the 
I    Presidrnfs  Su:. day  night  radio  T.-ilk.  have  all  con'ribu'ed  to  show- 
I    mc   us   what    are    rjur   duties.     Nothmf   will   be   gained    bv   nnvone 
I    either  within  the  lliihed  States  or  without  if  America  finds  hirself 
I    involved   in  war      tTlie  go.id   thPt   can  possibly  come   to   the  world 
as  a  result  of  rt  stoi-ed  peace  will  of  necessity  be  the  gixid  that  will 
i    come  as  a  reruh  oi  a  t;iKid  peace     Tlie  more  nfu'rais  there  are  in 
the  world  when   thi?  time  for   making  peace  comes,  the  better  will 
be  the  thiiik:iig  of  :tlu'  world,  and  the  force  of  the  cbjective  think- 
ing will  be  able'to  temper  the  impulses  of  both  the  victor  and  the 
j    vanquislied. 

At  the  end  cf  t^ie  World  War.  due  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
great  nations  had'  entered  the  war.  the  peacemakers  and  their 
peoples  were  caught  between  two  emotions  —one  to  punish  and  the 
ether  to  build  a  npw  world  order.  So  -trong  were  these  conflicts 
that  It  was  demie^l  necessary  to  Join  in  one  document  both  the 
punishing  element};  and  the  constructive  plans  Tills  made  uni- 
versal support  for  tiho  whole  document  impcs-ible  and  cau>ed  those 
who  really  opposed  but  a  part  to  oppvise  the  whole  Next  time 
may  the  neutral  foirce  in  the  world  be  io  strong  and  so  alocf  that 
the  victor-vanqu'shed  settlements  may  be  confined  to  those  limited 
problems,  and  the  constructive  planning  for  world  peace  be  left 
to  nations  at  peace,  planning  for  a  peace  which  will  be  upbuilding 
for  all,  not  a  peacej  made  by  victors. 

I    IMPARTIALITY   AIDS   STRONGER 

Now,  everyone  is  {Interested  In  the  test  of  our  Neutrality  Act  If 
it  has  defects  and  tjliertfore  needs  amendment,  those  defects  will  be 
shown  very  quickly  The  act  implies  a  neutrality  based  upon  the 
theory  of  impartiality.  I  have  always  held  that",  while  American 
law  always  as.^umcd  this  and  text  writers  have  maintained  that  neu- 
trality meant  impartiality,  this  could  not  be,  lirst  because  impartial- 
ity cotild  never  bel  obtainable  Neutrality  can  be  proclaimed  and 
lived  up  to,  but  tryja.f  we  will  impartiality,  even  'houeh  prticlaimed. 
can  never  be  lived  i^p  to.  If  two  nations  are  contending  and  a  neu- 
tial  does  nothing.  Khe  effect  of  Inaction  is  to  aid  the  stronger  cf 
these  two  nations;  If  the  netitral  acts  In  an  impartial  way  and 
triats  (ach  in  exactly  the  same  way.  the  efTict  still  is  to  aid  the 
stronger      If  the  neutral  takes  sides,  he.  of  course,  is  not  impartial. 

Let  us  make  our  iilliLstration  even  simpler:  Two  men  are  ttghtlng 
to  the  death  on  a  Jde.sert  One  gains  all  the  water,  the  ether  has 
none  You,  a  neutral,  come  along  with  plenty  of  water.  You  say 
this  tleht  does  not  l^concern  you  because  yoU  are  a  neutral  and  you 
stand  on  your  neutiral  rights  and  do  nothing.  From  the  standpoint 
of  th?  law  of  neutrality  you  have  done  no  wrong,  but  you  have  not 
been  impartial.  You  know  that  the  withholding  of  the  water  frcm 
the  one  has  m°ant  ihis  certain  d^ath  and  victory  for  the  other 

Therefore,  im.parjlial  neutrality  in  a  practical  sense  is  utterly  im- 
possible Tliat  which  is  inipas-sible  in  lact  is  \ery  poor  substance 
on  vshich  to  ba'^e  »  rule  of  law.  To  thi--  extent  "that  cur  neutral 
stands  have  been  Ibaised  upon  impartiality  they  have  been  weak. 
When  we  have  taken  the  position  that  neutrality  means  remaining 
aloof  from  war  up<)n  the  theory  that  a  nath.n  that  dies  not  &ght 
lias  rights  in  the  \*orld  th:it  belligerents  or  war  cannot  destroy,  we 
have  been  strong  up  our  neutrality  and  no  one  ha.s  made  war  on  us 
because  of  that  st^nd  Nations  at  war  are  busy  with  actual  enc-- 
mies,  Tliey  do  npt  deliberately  attempt  to  turn  neutrals  into 
enemies.  | 

I  MORALITY  AT  STAKE 

Let's  keep  otir  thinking  straight.  Just  becau.se  one  nation  attacks 
another  and  war  begins,  the  warriiiR  states  do  not  thereby  gain  all 
the  rights  to  the  whole  earth.  Neutrals  still  have  rights  and  they 
still  have  duties.  One  of  the.se  rights  is  to  protest  WTongdomg  and 
advantage  taking  Wlierever  it  exists.  You  cannot  be  impartial  if 
one  combatant  only  cxDmmits  the  WTong.  A  referee  In  the  prize  ring 
mu-n  be  neutral,  aiid  his  neutrality  makes  him  impartial  as  long  as 
both  fighters  are  fjfiir;  but  when  one  fouls,  the  referee  must  still 
remain  neutral;  he)  has  no  right  to  take  part  in  the  fight,  but  he 
need  not  be  impai^tlal  and  declare  the  fight  a  draw  Just  because 
one  man  fouls.  Wltlscut  changing  one  bit  his  neutral' position,  he 
penalizes  the  WTonjgdoer.  Hus  neutrality  is  preserved  but  his  im- 
partiality has  gon(^.  The  rights  of  both  fighters  and  the  referee 
are  all  preserved.  A  neutrality  that  demands  an  impartiality  calls 
for  a  dulling  of  eviery  moral  impulse.  It  insists  up<m  erasing  the 
line  between  good  [and  evil.  That  is  asking  too  much.  That  re- 
duces a  neutral  to  kn  unbearable  impotence.  A  neutral  has  a  right 
to  stand  for  something  in  the  world,  not  for  nothing.  If  neutrality 
means  a  crushing  (Jf  world  morality.  It  is  better  that  we  take  sides 
and  fleht.  becaui.e  fighting  for  a  right  is  better  than  passive  submis- 
sion to  a  wrong. 

Neutrality  is  a  mintJter  of  degree  Take,  for  examp'e.  the  dlflferent 
theories  expres-ed  -today  abcut  Italy's  neutrality — is  Italy's  neu- 
trality today  to  the^advantage  of  Germany,  Italy's  ally,  or  It  is  to  the 
advantage  of  Germany's  enemies?  Thus,  if  we  answer  the  ques- 
tion we  discover  tlijat  neutrality  must  rest  upon  some  other  reason 
than  that  of  a  dqbite  to  be  impartial,  Tliat  rea.son  may  be  an 
entirely  selfish  one;on  the  part  cf  a  neutral  Just  to  avoid  war.  It 
may  be.  as  many  h^ve  expressed  the  American  neutrality  to  be,  an 
actum  on  the  partr  of  a  great  neutral,  which  will  discourage  war 
in  t!ic  world.  Our  tnost  consistent  stand  is  one  based  on  morality,  a 
morality  which  rcjognizes  thai  we  have  rights  which  even  bel- 
li^cercnts  must  rcspjiectt,  a  morality  which  recognizes  that  even  bel- 
ligerents have  rights,  wlilch  miakes  it  our  duty  to  respect  those 
rights;  a  morality,  >tqo,  which  entitles  us  to  condemn  wherever  we 
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tf^  vT^rFtlnire  If  nred  h^  by   anv  acti-n   short   of  uar     That    I 
ain  sure-    is  tht-  tpji-  Anuririn  siai.U 

A  c<'::i!i-nu.a':cn  t«f  a  *r' >nj;t;oi r  has  nevpr  brought  war.  When 
the  na'i  ivs  oi  'he  world.  throueJi  the  .ij'^nfv  of  the  I^:i^T.ic  "f 
Na'ior.;'..  :it rrmptod  to  Impose  sanctf^ii"  on  I'r»;T  ir.  a^CfTiance  with 
t^;*>  th?  iry  'hat  econonilc  pressure  ctHild  stop  war  Mli•^5ol^ll  stnrtfd 
the  cry  Ibat  sanctions,  mcai-.t  war.  Bui  t.uictlons  aid  not  mean  war. 
MTia<ollr.l  did  nc^t  ^'o  to  w;ir  a>'ainst  anv  suite  that  inipo.-od  tliose 
aanctions.  but  Mii-.sclini  w.ptd  ou*.  of  exi.arnce  thf  little  sia'e  of 
Albania,  wl.ich  refused  t<j  '.ote  -ani-tmn.s  Tims.  .«logan!z«.d  think- 
ing and  historical  fact  are  very  diffen  nt  proposuioxi^. 

IN(ONS:.'5TIN(  irS    IV    ACT 

The  tr«t  cf  th*^  Amerlr.ii;  N.'Utrali'.y  .Act  w.ll  ccnT^  ^wr  cf  uncer- 
tainties in  udm.ni.vtration  ot  the  act  nut  Jrum  enict.onal  reariion.s 
about  the.  ry  If  we  should  ultimately  find  (urstlve=  -.n  war.  that 
arllon  will  C(  n-.e  as  a  result  of  emf'tion:il  reaction,  beraf.se  of  a  .^n=-e 
of  outraged  Ju.stire  Tliat  Is  an  emotional  dcducticn  That  will  be 
•Ctlon  of  In.puNe  wUh(jUt  dt  liberating  over  all  the  factors  and 
WTt^;hlnK  all  the  costs  I  do  not  think  that  .'\mcrira  w.ll  ever  mod- 
ify the  Nr  utrahty  Act  bet  aii.se  she  will  deliberately  want  to  take 
«ldi-8  If  ftc  get  Into  that  frame  r,f  mmd.  we  will  go  to  wivr  without 
nnxliflcatl'  n  of  thc^'i  u'rality  Act  Bvit  the  circuni.--tancfs  aboxit 
the  adnilntstratli.ii  of  tlif  Neu'ralltv  Act  will  furni.sh  the  stimulus 
for  the  .icfs  rnodiSlrat'.iir.  F"r  example,  when  we  see  the  iiuon- 
MStoncy  cf  not  alU'wing  the  -^le  of  a  rh'll  to  a  b<^ll:f;'rent  but  allcw- 
InK  the  shipment  r.f  al!  tl.,it  coes  into  that  .>hell.  when  we  .see  that 
We  cannot  sell  i;uncotti--n  to  .i  be;iig<r>^nt  but  that  we  can  sell  idl 
Xhr  r:iw  r.itton  winch  can  be  cfjnvorted  Into  guncMfcn.  we  will 
rei  dily  see  these  ti.cer..--;.'»tt  ncct  In  the  act. 

Whrti  the  Inconsistencies  .ire  di.scovi'red  the  stage  is  properly  set 
f>T  a  mi><li!icat!cn  of  the  act.  but  immediately  comes  another  factor 
which  mav  tie  a  ci^ntmllini;  one  .md  wh.cli  shuw.s  how  a  nation 
of  Impartiality  must  fall  fan  ytui  char.ge  tlie  rules  cI  the  ^.une 
after  the  v'aii.e  ha.s  siarU-d  '  If  it  i.«  to  the  advantage  of  one  bellig- 
erent to  cnanpe  thr  rules  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  another  bt-1- 
lljjerent  t'>  change  the  rUc^  will  the  modilieation  be  an  impartial 
ait? 

Aaother  test  of  oi:r  NfUtrahty  Act  which  may  bring  thf  neces.-.i(y 
for  IX  nil  dincalicn  will  be  a  changed  wxrld  snuatUm  When  the 
Neutrniitv  .Act,  wi Ti-  pa.'std.  .fmenc.i  uttcmpfed  to  wr.te  her  part 
for  the  war  drama  assuming  that  her  part  o^uld  tit  i;.t<i  any  st.^e 
selling  that  nn^ht  b<'  bruuglit  about  It  is  the  mandatory  pro- 
V.. si' ill  m  the  act  that  do.t>s  thl^^  Can  our  part  be  the  ^-a^ne  m  a 
great  War  where  the  b<lhk;>  rent-,  art-  many  core  and  tlie  neutrals 
are  few,  as  it  I-  In  a  war  wnere  the  b«  iliger-.-nls  are  tw  >  or  three 
and  the  n<  utraU  are  mar  v  siort?  Car.  our  neutrah'y  be  the  bame 
when  ihfi,'  are  iwi^  di>tinct  wars  being  c.irrieri  on.  one  in  .A'-ri  and 
one  in  Kuropt^  us  it  is  when  rhen-  l>  one  World  War.'  When  the 
linc-iip  of  bell.gereiU.s  and  neutrals  is  constantly  clianging.  as  it 
probably  will,  can  our  Neutrah'y  Act  remani  static  wtule  evtr\ thing 
It  aJTect.s  or  i»  affected  by  ii  is  In  a  state  cf  rlux '  These  are  the 
tyjies  of  questions  which  sh<n!ld  make  us  thoughtful  ab<.)Ut  the  con- 
duu)i'.s  facing  Ua  under  ihe  present  circumstances. 

HISTORY  CAN   TEACH   AVCIDA.VCK 

Due  to  the  fact  tha"  there  has  been  since  19H5  m.uch  discus.sion 
nN  ut  the  Neutrality  .A.'s  and  cur  remaining  "ur  of  war  as  a  result 
of  fliem  persons  have  h-^eome  confu.-ed  W:th  a  major  war  hi 
Eiin  pe  we  would  h.ive  be";;  rfXTatin^  a-^  we  .ire  to<'ay  a-  n  res\ilT  of 
ft  nfutrnlitv  proclamation  even  If  there  were  nc  19;n  Neutrality  Act 
on  the  st.i'.u'c  bc>ok.s  We  have  the  stilus  of  a  n»'Ut:ul  .vs  the  re- 
sult of  th--  existence  cf  the  law  of  natlci-.s  and  toe  Prt-uient's 
proclamarion?  are  in  actorrian':-!'  with  long-standing  precedents 
and  sui  h  act.>  a.s  those  of  1909.  1917  and  19n  It  the  people  of 
the  I'nitfd  States  wu*^!!  to  remain  neutral,  they  can  do  .so  as  lone  as 
thev  wi.sh  America  remained  neutral  fmn;  Aui-ust  1914  to  .April 
1917  n<arly  i  vears.  d  inng  the  Wc-'kl  War  If  our  ultlm.ate  "en- 
trance into  the  World  W.ir  was  a  mistake,  a.s  miLiiv  todav  insist. 
w«'  should  study  cur  histon-  from  1914  to  1917  and  avoid  the  mas- 
takfs  tha'  led  u.-^  into  the  w.ir 

Hi.^torv  \iewed  obiectn"!',  will  ccntnbute  creat.v  to  an  appre- 
ciation "f  the  problems  wV.ich  will  face  cur  Nation  now  .vs  a  lieu- 
irul.  It  IS  cur  nature  to  wl.s«  crack  Our  lanLtiu.-e  and  our  life 
Inv'.te  !•  We  sav  'the  C  institution  Is  what  the  Juri^e.s  sav  it  is" 
and  that  history  is  wha*  the  h  stonans  s.«y  It  is  "  Both  s'ii'emen's 
arc  pretty  They  can  t>e  acci  ptablv  ustxl  to  co  er  vust  i-norance. 
even  ihouch  they  were  origii.illy  uttered  bv  the  most  lea'-nrd  Any- 
one who  want-s  to  understand  our  Cf  verntnent's  neu*ral  problems 
todav  .should  study  the  his'ory  jf  1914  17  Obje.tjve  studv  will 
show  that  we  can  remain  neutral  mamtHin  our  neutral  rii^htJi  live 
up  to  our  neutral  duties  if  we  have  a  mind  to  Studv  too  will  show 
that  America  i5  more  united  m  opinion  today  than  she  w.i.s  in  1914, 
but  Pre-iden'  Wilscn'.s  n  titrulity  proclamation  received  the  same 
whole-h:arted  support  from  all  cur  citizens  in  AUiiust  1914  as 
Prrsi  lent  Roosevelt  s  did  'oday  E. en  ex-President  Theodore  Rt^ase- 
velt.  who  later  s*i  stronijly  took  sides  and  ur^ed  In  the  strt-ngest 
terms  th.at  America  sh<  uld  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  Eln^land 
and  Pr.ince.  wrote  dun:..:  the  f.rst  wwks  of  the  vr.r  •Of  courst-  It 
wculd  be  felly  to  jump  i:.-o  the  trulf  our.-elves  and  to  no  F'XxI  pur- 
piso  and  very  probablv  nothing  that  we  could  h.ave  done  would 
have  helf^d  Belgium  We  have  not  the  smalle.st  nsponsibility  for 
what  has  befallen  her"  itX;tU»«-k.  September  23    1914) 

Let  us  review  the  ttrst  davs  of  the  1914  W->rld  Wfir  and  cur 
neutrality  then  We  will  find  much  tha'  is  the  .>ame.  still  we 
w'.ll  see  a  cnMt  differ*  nee  The-,  w  assumed  a  Fur  pean  wsr  was 
after  all  not  of  our  c  ncem  T<lay  we  mav  asser'  that,  but  we 
know  It   is  hardly   true      Tie  real   imth  In  each  Ctti->   *  and   was 


that  war  3n\".vhf!5c  Ls  of  u'l.ive'sal  concern.  Peace,  ton  ni'ist  be  cf 
univerc-al  concern^  Kei^ardle.-.-  of  what  anyone  mav  thi:-.K  <  r  hope, 
the  world  U  a  vmlt  in  niore  ways  than  in  it.s  purely  physical  one. 

Today  no  or.e  ejipects  anyone  to  be  neutral  In  mind  and  thought. 
One  Natl'  n-wide '  pel!  on  who  Is  re-pcnslble  for  the  present  w.^r 
show^  that  82  ptrcent  of  our  people  hold  one  side  responsible. 
That  docs  uot  gi\|p  great  promise  for  Impartlaluy. 


WlI^T    WTISON    I'F.crD 


sidfrnt 
sa.«:    •■' 


proclamation.  sai<l:  "The  United  States  must  be  neutral  in  fact  as 
well  a-,  m  name!  during  these  days  tl.at  are  trying  mens  eouls. 
We  muat  be  imp<irtuil  in  thought  as  well  a.s  in  action,  musi  put  a 
curb  u[>c:n  our  s<5iitimtiits  as  well  as  upon  every  transaction  that 
migh.t  be  constriied  as  a  pref'-rer.ce  of  one  party  to  the  struggle 
above  another  My  thought  is  I'f  AniTlca-a  Naiu.a  th.at  neither 
sitii  m  Jud_'fnent  v.p'ti  others  nor  is  disturbed  in  her  own  council^, 
and  wh.ch  keep.s  herself  fit  and  free  to  do  vvhr.t  is  hone&t  and 
disintert  sted  and  truly  .-ervice.ible  for  the  peace  ol  the  world  " 

But  procl.imatl*  ns  and  spctlies  do  not  alter  facts  They  are 
powerless  when  it  co.mes  to  changmc  mens  opinions  Tlie  people 
of  our  country  were  not  Impartial  in  thought.  Stiil  th"y  rem.nlned 
neutral  m  fact  aj-  far  ns  actions  were  concerned  fnr  nearly  3  years. 
TlTey  sto(  d  on  their  rights  and  they  condemned  the  wronedoer. 
Arid  while  standing  as  a  neutral  their  condemnation  of  a  wrong 
did  not  take  thern  into  war  Had  it  done  so  we  would  have  fought 
on  both  S'ldes 

.American  neutrality  his  net  been  ati  unchanging  thing  frrm 
Washington's  first  neutrality  prcclamation  to  the  present  It  has 
crown  .md  diveloped  cr  It  ha^  become  weak  ar.d  supine  acccrdmi^ 
to  the  emphasis  Sometimes  n(  utral  rights  have  been  .=trf5si'd,  at 
oth.cr  times  neutral  duties  There  is  an  ocean  of  distance  b<:Ah  in 
thfory  and  fart  between  Jefr<TV)n'.s  notion,  th.it  it  wa^  n.  '  the  func- 
tion of  the  Oovernnient  to  interfere  with  the  e(  onomlc  affairs  of  th"? 
people  and  that  ns  many  people  made  their  living  in  manuficturinj? 
anns  their  sale  'hov.ld  net  be  prohibited,  and  the  1937  Ncu'rahty 
Act  From  the  b<ipir,nin;j  to  the  present  the  American  tendency  has 
been  to  interpret  nentrality  to  mean  impartiality  and  to  withdraw 
ail  moral  Jud:meii*s  and  base  our  stand  of  neutrality  upon  a  'Simple 
rule  of  li'w  lii^tcar!  of  upon  moral  actions  It  is  nevertheless  he.e 
where  our  neu-rall'y  ha<  failed  and  we  have  turned  to  war.  There- 
fore let's  give  up  the  "impartial"  dream  which  has  never  held  when 
our  .sense  cf  JiKstiep  h:is  been  outraged  and  pla-'e  our  neutrality  upon 
the  fund.^mental  rig'n'.s  of  a  nation  to  carry  on  Us  peaceful  pursuits 
even  durim;  war  without  being  a  p.arty  to  the  war  Whatever  our 
neutrality  has  m.eR'it  durin.t  the  last  140  years  the  risrht  to  tnv  at 
p<  ace  h.as  b;-en  $tro!  eer  th.Tn  our  dreiim  of  being  impartial  in 
thought,  word,  -petch,  ami  action 

I,et  us  stand  upon  this  platform — war  betw^^n  two  or  more 
nations  cannot  dimmish  the  rights  of  anv  nation  cr  na'ions  that 
want  to  rem.:;i:i  at  peace  M.un"tain  that  stand  upon  a  moral  basis. 
Then  American  neuirality  will  stand  and  become  Uie  force  m  the 
world  it  -houltl  be 

Mr.  THOMAS  Of  Utah.  That  .<;popch  was  dehvered  on  th,- 
night  of  September  11.  On  the  night  of  Sf^plembor  14  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Borah  I  spoke  on  the  radio, 
and  in  his  addre.s.s  these  words  were  used: 

The  talk  here  in  Washmcton  l^  no  loojer  that  of  men  ly  fur- 
nishing arms  ft  I-  said  we  must  prej;are  t<i  f^tilit  One  of  my 
c-olleatTues,  a  most  able  and  sincere  .senator,  d'xlared  a  few  nights 
%'o  publlciv:  'Let  us  kiive  tip  this  drei;m  of  impar'ialitv  therefore, 
of  neutrahtv      It  is  better."  said  he,  "to  take  sides  and  fight   ' 

He  was  speaking  out  boldly  what  Is  now  henrd  from  the  same 
sources  from  which  came  the  agiiation  of  furnishing  arm?  And. 
If  In  a  few  months  we  can  tear  up  the  law  which  a  nation  alm.ist 
universally  apprcwed  how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  put 
across  the  pn  po*lt;on  of  sending  our  young  men  Into  the  trenches 
j    once  we  h.ive  InKrvened'' 

Mr.  Prr.sid.-nt,  it  will  be  noted  that  the  .senior  Senator 
from  Idaho  did  not  u,'=e  my  name,  did  not  mention  my  na.me, 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  could  not  claim  the  authorship  of  the 
words  quoted  in  the  extract.  I  heard  the  addr^.ss  over  the 
radio  It  did  ixit  .seem  to  me  that  I  could  po.'-sibly  be  the 
author  of  those  words.  In  fact,  to  anyone  who  has  read 
anything  about  mtornational  law  or  international  relations, 
the  .sentence  about  impartiality  and  neutrality  is  indeed 
such  a  stupid  sentence  that  my  feelings  arc  almost  hurt 
when  I  realizo  that  it  has  been  charged  up  to  nie. 

Tlie  following  morninR,  in  telling  the  story  of  the  radio 
addres.s  made  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  editorial 
writer,  or,  rathci,  probably  the  man  on  the  desk  in  the 
newspaper  vilxe.  did  a  bit  of  editonal  work  and  put  in 
parenthe.^es  thut  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  was  refer- 
ring to  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah,  cave  my  name,  and 
let  it  ?,o  out  to  rhc  world  that  I  had  made  that  .statement. 

Then,  Mr.  P^t^:•dent.  some  very  intero?tinfi  things  hap- 
ivned.  On  the  13th  (  f  September  the  Chicapo  Tribune 
had  a  full  column  and  a  quarter  editorial  about  our  gcmg 


to  war,  and  In  that  editorial  was  a  reference  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  Utah. 

My  pride,  of  course,  was  exceedingly  great  to  realize  that 
my  name  was  used  in  the  editorial  of  a  great  metropolitan 
newspaper,  brcau.se  that  has  not  occurred  very  often  in  my 
lifetime.  In  m.y  lifetime,  too,  I  have  done  seme  editorial  wilt- 
ing, so  I  know  that  only  certain  people  are  on  the  accredited 
libt.  and  I  knew  that  I  was  not  on  the  accredited  list  of  any 
newspaper  columnist  or  any  newspaper  editor.  Therefore,  it 
wa.s  gratifying  to  have  broken  into  the  press,  and  I  am  very 
r.rateful  for  that.  But  to  have  broken  into  the  p:e.ss,  and 
thi'n  to  have  been  given  credit  for  something  which  I  am  not 
(.ntith'd  to,  of  course,  hurt  my  feelings  and  cut  my  pride. 

In  its  editorial  the  Chicago  Tribune  carries  on  as  follows: 

Now  it  Is  proposed — It  is  Mr  Roosevelt's  proposal  — that  with  a 
rfcognii'-ed  state  of  war  m  Europe  and  with  the  Neutrality  Act  m 
effect  there  ^hall  be  an  amendment  pcrmitUng  Americans  to  sell 
munitions  to  nations  which  can  purcha.se  for  ca.-h,  take  title  to  th" 
pood-,  and  traii'-port  them  in  their  own  ships.  That  means  that  the 
Briiish  and  PYench  can  put  orders  for  any  supplies  they  need  with 
American  factories. 

Administralion  spcikesmen — 

Mr.  President,  note  that — 

Adnunl.tration  spokesmen  leave  no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  as 
tn  ihf  jjurpo^e  of  this  Senator  Eijiert  D  Thomas,  Utah  Democrat 
(  f  the  Fi  riMgn  Relation.s  Committee,  said  in  a  radio  address  that 
a  n-utrality  which  does  not  distinguish  between  good  and  evil  re- 
duces the  neutral  country  to  an  unbearable  impotence  The  right- 
eous neutrality,  he  said,  did  not  mean  impartiality.  "Therefore," 
he  ."-aid.  "let  us  give  up  the  Impartial  dream  which  lias  never  held 
when  our  sense  ol  Justice  has  been  outraged  "  Tins  expresses  the 
view  of  Mr.  K^iosevelt  s  administrution  and  the  American  people 
should  give  it  full  coiisideratlon. 

Mr.  Prfsident.  it  was  true  that  when  I  came  to  the  Senate 
I  had  been  a  college  professor,  and  there  was  much  talk  of  the 
"brain  trust,"  but  I  was  never  able  to  break  into  that  sancti- 
fied group.  Probably  I  was  barred  because  of  my  age.  I 
know  It  has  been  said  that  a  number  of  us  speak  for  the  ad- 
ministration, but.  in  the  whole  history  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  there  never  was  a  time  when  the  President 
was  so  well  able  to  speak  for  himself  as  at  the  present  time, 
nor  has  any  President  with  greater  insistence  spoken  for 
himself. 

In  the  past  we  have  had  spokesmen  for  the  administration, 
but  anyone  who  characterizes  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  an 
ancient  leader  of  Israel — Moses — characterized  himself  as  one 
being  slow  of  speech  and  therefore  needing  a  spokesman,  is 
using  his  imagination  in  a  way  that  simply  does  not  fit  the 
facts. 

There  have  been  i>ersons  in  the  Roosevelt  administration 
who  have  spoken  for  the  administration,  A  colleague  of  mine 
from  Columbia  University,  a  former  professor,  in  the  earlier 
days,  spoke  for  the  President.  He  is  now  \^Tiiing  about  him, 
but  he  no  longer  speaks  for  the  President.  Another  colleague 
of  mine,  a  great  general,  whom  I  highly  respected  in  war  days, 
and  still  do,  spoke  for  the  President  for  .some  time.  Now  he 
is  writing  a  column.  He  does  not  any  longer  speak  for  the 
President. 

Mr,  Pi-esident.  in  the  light  of  these  circum.stances,  and 
being  somewhat  familiar  with  history,  the  last  thing  I  should 
want  to  bt^come  would  be  spokesman  for  the  President.  I 
ask.  who  would  like  to  be  an  Aaron  for  Pi-anklin  D.  Roose- 
velt?   I  would  not. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  should  be  unduly 
disturbed  about  that  Chicago  Tribune  editorial,  because  no 
one  ever  reads  an  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sunk. 
i  Laughter.  ]  Here  I  have  been  getting  great  satisfaction  from 
the  fact  that  at  last  I  have  broken  into  the  columns  of  the 
press  only  to  learn  that  in  this  great  country  of  ours  no  one 
reads  the  editorial. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  of  the  15th  of  September  carried 
the  following  story: 

Except  to  call  attention  to  the  President's  neutrality  proclama- 
tions and  his  special  session  call.  Borah  did  not  directly  mention 
Roo.sevelt,  but  he  replied— again  without  Identifying  his  target — 
to  the  Monday  nicht  radio  argument  by  Senator  Elbeet  D.  Thomas. 
of  Utah,  administration  backer. 


"It  is  now  proposed,  "  said  Borah,  "to  repeal  entirely  this  provi- 
sion of  the  law,  to  enable  this  Government  to  furnish  arms  to  one 
Bide  and  to  withhold  them  from  ihe  other.  All  anyone  need  to  do 
to  know  that  this  Is  tjhe  real,  the  contiolling,  purjiose  of  repeal,  is 
to  read  the  literature  On  repeal  down  to  the  last  48  hours. 

The  talk  here  In  Washington  is  no  longer  that  ol  merely  fur- 
nishing arms.  It  lE  said:  "We  mubt  prepare  to  tight."  One  of 
my  colleagues— meaning  Mr,  Thom.as  of  Utah  -  declared  a  few- 
nights  ago  publicly,  'Let  us  give  up  the  dream  of  impartiality, 
therefore,  of  neutrality.  It  is  belter,"  said  he,  "to  take  sides  and 
fight." 

On  September  17  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark  1 
was  again  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Tribune.  The  heading 
refers  to  Thom.\s'  speech: 

My  friend.  Senator  IElbert  Thoma.s,  of  Utah,  one  of  the  leading 
revisionists,  let  the  ctt  out  of  the  bag  the  other  night  as  to  the 
real  position  of  the  r.eiutrality  revisionists  when  he  boldly  declared: 
"Let  us  give  up  this  cliream  of  impartiality,  therefore,  of  neutrality. 
It  Is  better  to  take  sides  and  fight,"  Those  who  favor  the  course 
of  taking  sides  and  fUtlitmg  should  naturally  vote  for  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  us  a  vital  step  In  that  direction  Thase  who 
favor  keei)ing  cut  of  war  should  vote  for  the  retention  cf  our 
present  safeguards  and  the  addition  of  any  others  which  may  be 
necessary. 

Mr,  President,  seme  of  the  words  in  this  quotation,  or  mis- 
quotation, are  found  in  my  talk.  Part  of  them,  however, 
are  found  on  page  9  of  my  talk,  and  the  other  part,  not 
identically,  on  page  5.  A  very  interesting  sentence  has  been 
made  up.  a  sentence  which  is  illogical  and  meaningless;  and 
I  was  perfectly  haippy  to  have  forgotten  all  about  it,  in  spite 
of  the  things  I  shiU  show,  until  last  Saturday  night,  when  I 
was  debating  the -question  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
and  Social  Science  in  Philadelphia,  on  the  program  with  Dr. 
Borchard.  Dr.  Fenwick,  and  Dr.  Libby. 

My  colleague,  tl)e  Senator  from  Missouri  !Mr.  Clark  1.  de- 
livered a  3-hour  address,  and  from  that  3-hcur  address  Dr. 
Borchard  found  niothing  that  he  deemed  worthy  of  quoting 
except  this  sentence  of  mine.  I  do  not  know  whether  cr  not 
that  is  a  reflection  upon  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  his 
speech.  I  do  not  jLhink  so.  The  point  is  that  this  thing  was 
started  again  oveif  the  country,  and  the  newspapers  around 
Yale  University  carried  the  quotation  from  the  Senator  from 
Missouri.  The  reason  why  they  carried  it  was  because  the 
Senator,  in  his  rcinarks  on  page  280  of  the  Record,  had  this 
to  say:  | 

There  are.  In  th^g  country,  perfectly  honorable  and  patriotic 
men  and  women  wWo  conceive  that  our  interests  are  so  Inextricably 
Interwoven  with  trioee  of  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Poland 
that  we  fchould  sle^  forward  openly  and  frankJy  as  a  partner  and 
ally  They  agreed  :w«lth  the  blunt  declaration  made  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  by  Foreign  Minister  George  Bonnet  of  France,  that  It  is 
the  duty  of  the  United  Slates  to  come  forward  boldly  and  announce 
that  in  the  event  ot  war  we  would  be  found  fighting  with  all  our 
men  and  all  our  resources  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
and  Poland.  Now  filial  the  catastrophe  of  war  has  occurred,  they 
would  have  the  United  States  proceed  without  delay  to  take  its 
place  in  the  struggle  on  the  side  of  those  Allies,  With  regard  to 
neutrality,  they  eqlio  with  enthusia.'HTi  the  frank  and  candid 
words  of  the  able  lirDd  erudite  Senator  from  Utah  |Mr.  Thomas!. 
one  of  the  authors  ioF  the  committee  substitute,  when  he  said,  .n 
a  recent  radio  addrfss: 

"Let  us  give  up  tl|i3  dream  of  Impartiality,  therefore  of  neutrality. 
It  is  better  to  take  glides  and  fight." 

With  such  a  view;  I  am  in  passionate  disagreement,  and  I  believe 
that  the  American  i  people  when  they  completely  understand  the 
l.ssue  will  be  In  overwhelming  disagreement.  But,  Mr,  President, 
while  I  violently  Ami  completely  di.ssent  from  the  Judgment,  I 
respect  such  opinloha  when  openly  and  candidly  expressed. 

The  throwing  [n  of  the  word  "impartiality,"  of  course, 
brought  the  atteitjion  uf  the  country  to  the  real  situation 
about  the  law  of  neutrality.  There  is  no  law  of  impartiality: 
but  there  is  a  lawjof  neutrality.  I  imagine  that  if  one  were  to 
go  to  the  trouble  bf  looking  up  the  adjectives  "neutral"  and 
"impartial."  he  w[)Uld  find  that  probably  both  are  described 
by  the  same  synonym,  "unbia-sed."  However,  if  one  searches 
through  the  inteijniational  lawbooks,  he  will  find  the  law  of 
neutrality,  but  he.[i\-ill  never  find  the  law  of  impartiality.  I 
know,  too,  as  I  sh^U  later  show,  that  it  has  been  the  American 
Interpretation  of  ihe  law  that  a  neutral  should  act  in  such  a 
way  that  he  is  imijiartial  in  regard  to  belligerents. 

On  the  18th  of  September  the  United  States  News  gave  over 

page  to  an  article  entitled  "The  Partiality 
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Di  Charlrt  a  B'*ard  m^  a.'ked  to  wri'e.  and  did  write,  a  series 
of  urtiiirs  fur  ihf  Scripps-How-ird  nrw^papcrs.  nierflv  givmg 
Information  in  rccard  to  the  qufs'.ion  before  us.  The  first 
stn'tnci  in  th-^  fir?*  article  ot  Dr  B^Tird's  pap"r  show.s  the 
point  wh:ch  I  have  l.->o*-n  trying  to  make,  and  shew?  thp  rf^a.-c-i 
for  It.  We  all  Icnow  where  Dr.  B<ard  standi  en  this  que.-^tion. 
Hi5  opening  statement  Is: 

N'litrnliry  dc.^«>  nri  mean  nnd  n(»vcr  cnn  mean  "impartiality"  In 
Xtir  •«<•:;.•*<■  That  Arrerl'Mn  polity  a:;r1  bc'';  mi;st  renter  tV.e  same  or 
rqiui)  b«:iefiu>  upon  boch  nides  In  the  var 

About  this  same  time.  Mr.  Pr>^s:d'^nt.  an  advcrtisenont 
\^ai.  published  thrcu::hcut  the  courr.n,'  in  a  great  rumb'^r  of 
newspapers.  I  am  sure  it  w^.s  'Ju.>  advcrtisomtnt  which 
brought  forth  the  great  avalanch'^  of  Icttfrs  which  came  to 
me.  especially  as  a  result  of  my  be:ng  made  a  part  (if  the 
"Wftr-mor.Rcring  crowd."  as  v/c  are  called.  Tlub  advertiiC- 
m«nt  stated  plainly: 

T'c  r-  vi>i.>n  of  the.  Ncutrr.llty  Act  mean.s  war  for  .\mer:cLi. 

Ml  President,  we  cannnt  blame  anyone  for  being  worked 
up  under  siich  circumstances,  and  for  taking  it  for  granted 
that  an  advfrtisermnt  which  is  put  in  a  newspaper  ia  based 
upon  facts,  ti),  of  course',  no  one  can  havt-  any  fttlaiK  except 
of  the  most  respecilul  kind  toward  anyone  who  took  the 
trouble  to  write. 

Mr  President,  rt^allv  great  and  hon'^st  cr'n-^id-Tation  shC'Uld 
be  j'lven  to  the  situation  wo  have  cniued.  I  speke  on  a  N.i- 
t:,»n-wule  radio  huok-up.  My  ciddir'.>«.s  aitractid  absolutely  no 
attpntinn.  I  received  probably  the  U5Ual  ."SO  or  tiO  "fan"  and 
"pan"  letters.  I  ;.ha!l  huve  to  take  buck  the  "pa.i."  because 
1  received  no  p.tnnmg"  a;  all.  I  received  only  "f.-n"  mail  as 
a  n  .ult  uf  my  talk. 

Then  came  the  mi>quotation.  My  mail  lumped  into  the 
hiindfiLs.  and  every  letter  was  a  "prnning"  letter,  written 
With  a  bntcrne.s  and  liate  which  cannot  help  but  inrUunce 
any(me. 

Mr  Pre.sident.  it  would  be  wrong  to  brins  before  the  Senate 
m.any  of  tho.-^e  letters;  but  I  f^h:\\\  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  St  na'e  three  of  tht  ni.  to  .show  how  cruel  letters  can  be. 
and  how  iinju.^t  it  i.s  even  to  misqU(V. e  a  man  in  wh'im  the 
ccuntry  i.s  in  no  way  mterertid. 

Thi.^  l"tti  r  IS  elated  S^'ptember  17  It  c.tme  m  an  envelope 
and  was  signed,  but  bore  no  rttuin  adJre.s.s.  Tlie  en\clope 
was  pustmarked  m  two  towns  in  Massachusetts.  The  letter 
read.--: 

Dear  Sfnator:  If  you  want  to  fl^ht  ;;.)  badly,  go  Join  the  Brltl.sh 
Arniy.  Ii  ^  a  wondfr  to  me  how  men  uf  yur.r  calToor  ever  set  hUo 
tlu'  S^-n.ite  or  anywlnrc  else  as  far  as  iha*  .;<  €:^.  You  seem  to  forget 
thi^t  you  arp  clev-ttd  to  fulfill  crta'.n  t^blisjation?  -pnnii-.rlly  to  krcp 
p<'ac^  If  we  wantctt  war.  we  could  have  hired  a  dictator  Yo'i 
uu^ht  to  know  that  war  ij  a  costly  ':;anii  and  that  the  winners  lose. 

Vjuie  a  St  uater,  not  a  d.tch  dioiit-r.  so  ujc  that  hoail  of  y.iurs 
Bi.-t  wishes. 

A    r    Whttf 

iLaufthter." 

Mr.  President,  that  letter  would  cause  anyone  some  con- 
cern; but  en  the  n^  xt  day  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
our  great  im.\tr-;t:os.  from  a  man  who  signs  him-eli  "Ph.  D." 
and  "M  D . "  and  who  is  the  head  of  a  large  depariment 
in  one  of  America's  greatest  universities.  It  will  be  noted 
that  I  h.ave  eUmmated  his  name  and  the  name  of  the 
col  lege,  t>ecause  I  am  gouig  to  say  some  rather  harsh  things 
aLhvjt  this  letter: 

Df\b  Siin.\tor  T«om,\s  Acecrdm;;  to  newspap«^r  reports  the 
{■ulo-.v;:;!?  Is  attributed  to  you:  "L*t  tis  give  up  this  dream  of 
iiv.pHrtiality.  tlitrcfore,  of  neutra'ity  It  is  better  to  take  sides 
and  lifi'.U  "  If  thts<>  staromer.ta  were  re.iK,"  used  bv  >i.)ii  ai.d 
they  n present  your  irtliii.'s  as  a  tiuted  States  Se;i.\t(>r.  t:u:i 
I  wi?h  to  take  st:ein;ev:s  e.xcrpt;on  tn  them  With  d'le  rcpeot 
ta  yeur  position  I  think  at  this  critical  timf  when  the  fi  elm^s 
of  citii-en*  can  be  s<'>  eAt-.:y  aroused.  It  is  the  solemn  duty  of 
cur  pclncal  leaders  to  be  very  temperate  in  their  ptibhe  uttor- 
BHces  I  may  (wrtlier  till  you  that  I  have  siippcrte.l  Prv.~idfnt 
Rixjjievftt  in  mar.y  o*.  his  prcpos;il~  but  yonr  utt.Tancf  were 
the  tin.il  argument  to  set  me  verv  ilrmly  ajrainst  liftnik;  the  em- 
bartfo  on  arms  A  numbtr  of  my  friends  share  my  feelings. 
A>  an  adm'.nif [ration  spokesman  yju  have  placed  te.e  Govcrn- 
TT.-  V  ■.-.\  !i  very  vulner.;ble  pcpltlcn  In  my  rplnien.  the  many 
Con^:Te^smen  and  miUii  n.<  of  citizens  who  opjxvse  lifting  the 
rmtw^rkTO  have  a  clear-cut  ca.-e  a«aln-t  the  GMvernment.  and  their 
argument  that  Wting  tlie  en-bar>:o  brings  us  very  cic&e  to  if  net  Ui 
the  w.u  becomes  a  most  convincing  one. 


I  sincerely  hop«  tha*;  other  Government  stiprrTtprs  will  f.nd 
rr-re  Ic^ii--^!  and  h'ln.ane  argMment*  for  l.f'ing  ine  rnibar^T  Thau 
thofce  which  are  in'.jj.nd  1:1  your  alleged  public  utterar-r-'^,  which 
seem   to  me   ^uj   Jnitammatory   and    Ul-adv.std   at    this   lime 

Cen.a.nly  your  stat.  miP.t.-;  da  not  h.irmcnlee  with  the  sane  words 
um-1  by  our  Frf^ijid-  nt  m  his  recent  radio  auure.'s.  It  is  my  luosi, 
earnest  hope  that  uhartver  action  is  taken  In  Congress.  It  wUl  bo 
ba.'^'^d  '!n  the  pree?.;  >•  that  'he  I'nited  States  will  not  enter  In.o  th'> 
present  lament.ili:e  Eurr;'«;an  carnage. 

Thl3  Ictt.  r  prf'tents  my  personal  optn'.on  and  In  r.o  v.-ay  Is 
conntcttd  wit'.i  :iiy  duties  at  the  university 

Mr.  President,  the  soriou.sness  of  such  a  letter,  .sen'  bv  a 
man  who  s.ens  liimself  "F'h  D."  and  "M.  D."  is  this:  Sucli  a 
wnler  breaks  t|.e  earJinal  canon  of  all  sei.ntific  work.  If  a 
student  came  before  this  professor  and  expected  to  have 
bestowr-d  iip<:n  him  a  doctor's  degree,  ard  attempted  to  briiii; 
in  somtthmg  as  hearsay,  he  wotild  be  "fliuiked  '  imn.ediately. 
Ytt  this  man  Who  is  a  guide,  pas.ses  judgt.n  nt.  by  the  mere.st 
kind  of  he  array,  and  lmmediate:y  condemns  a  colicague  to  a 
to.Mtion  in  wak'h  he  hiin.-.elf  would  huie  to  find  himscif.  I 
repeat,  the  cardinal  canon  of  scicntifle  work  is  to  state  facts, 
to  find  facts,  ic|  get  facts,  and  at  all  tunes  never  make  a 
mii^quMtat.on.  '  ' 

Another  letter  came  which  is  not  only  veiy  eru'  1  but  vci-y 
filthy — the  typ^  of  letter  which  all  c  f  u<  have  received  lately. 
I  have  copi'd  part  of  this  letter  berav.se  it  i.^  a  letter  written 
by  an  extreniely  feolish  man.  and  it  u^  a  letter.  I  know,  written 
by  a  man  who  knows  nothing  about  war.  ar.d  wlin  know.s 
nothing  about  the  responsibilities  in  rcnnrc.on  w.th  war: 

It"  you  want  50  ftv^ht.  why  don't  you  go  over  an  1  !:i;l.:  vour.^e!{'» 
You're  sittins;  pretty  Send  yourself:  dc.n  t  send  li.'^  We  Ouiit  like 
to  get  killed  any  more  tlmn  you  do.  Mavbe  vru  don't  know  this. 
It  Is  a  lot  eusiitf  to  order  someone  eise  to  dio  than  it  13  to  die 
yourself. 


If 

Mr.  President,  those  words  cut  to  th-^  quick.  I  have  seen 
more  v.r.r  [:\\n  I  dare  talk  about  or  think  ab-ut.  not  only 
our  own  unrs  but  wa:.^  m  otiur  places. 

To  me  the;o  is  nothinrt  herotc  abrtit  war.  If  war  ccme'-  to- 
morrow, ptobably  I  shall  be  doing  ju:-t  exactly  the  same  thing 
thit  I  did  da)fing  the  last  war— runnin?t  errands,  obeying 
ord»'rs,  canying  out  certain  d'^tails.  I  repeat,  there  :s  no 
Icneer  anythinr*  heroic  abear  war.  It  is  a  t^nm  tragedy. 
and  everyone  must  share  the  burden. 

The  th  ;ic  In  tliat  letter  that  cut  wa^  the  fact  that  the 
wntcY  had  hit  a  min  who  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
Older  d'vis'o::^  or  rcKiments  or  companies  to  do  certain 
things,  but  a  m.m  whose  duty  it  T;ias  to  pick  individuals.  Mr. 
P:t  -.dent,  I  itm  rnil'V  of  havini:  reelected  men  and  having  .shot 
them  over  ahriul  of  their  companions  on  replacement  calls: 
and  the  foolish  man  who  wrote  that  letter  does  not  know 
anvth:np  about  the  fact  that-  it  is  ensier  to  send  someone  else 
over  the  top  t;han  it  i>  to  go  yourr-elf.  The  fooli.  h  man  VNho 
thinks  those  thire>  dvtes  not  know  the  experience  cf  practi- 
cally f-verv  though* fill  officer  in  th»'  United  States  Army  who 
learned  from  actual  experience  that  th"  ha-up.e.st  day  cf  his 
life  was  not  when  h'  could  give  the  command  'You  c:c"  or 
■  F  TV»ard."  blit  wh<  n  h.?  realised  that  ho  was  abl"  to  say. 
"Let's  go."'  Tll3^  became  the  characteristic  of  the  American 
boys  and  the  American  Army  on  the  other  sid":  and  that  was 
easier  by  almo.Kt  any  kind  of  deeree  than  the  selection  of  a 
boy  here  who-je  m^^fher  and  father  you  know,  and  a  boy 
there  whose  mother  and  father  yc  u  know,  and  send. re;  him 
cut  of  tu'-n.  It  was  not  an  easy  ta^^k  I  repeat,  the  extremely 
focli.-h  man  who  acci^pts  such  a  philosophy  of  life  and  such 
an  idea  of  his  Government  is  not  contributing  anything  to 
the  upbuilding  of  manhood  in  this  cruntry  or  to  a  recognition 
cf  th-^  fact  that  his  Government  b  a  government  of  the 
people  and  supposed  to  represent  the  people. 

This  quotation  has  reached  other  countries.  On  October 
7  I  rtc-'iv:d  a  postal  card  sealed  m  an  envelope,  mailed  in 
Montreal,  and  sent  to  me.  addressed: 

MfTiN  Hrj.a;  We  have  crd.rs  to  p'rpare  the  way  to  the  German 
arrtiies  that  will  invade  th"  United  State.'!  fooh 

Gis  tp'*--  wer*"  m-.d*^  in  New  York  and  Bo'^ton  stibwayp  lately 

You  do  not  imagine  tha'  the  rotten  American  Army  can  resist  our 
Tlctorious  armieti  lon^-er  than  the  PoKbh  armies  did. 

Our  F\ithrer  will  make  ycu  kuetl  d.^wn  and  will  seize  all  the 
American  wealth,  fcocn. 
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This  is  signed  by  a  gentleman  by  the  name  of  "Fritz 
Hitler":  but  it  comes  as  a  re.sult  of  that  quotation. 

Mr.  President,  out  of  fairness  to  myself,  since  I  have  taken 
the  time  I  have  consumed  to  deny — if  that  is  the  proper 
word — that  I  ever  thought  or  could  ever  use  the  type  of  sen- 
tence that  has  been  credited  to  me,  it  is  necessary,  I  think, 
that  I  tell  those  who  are  kind  enough  to  listen  what  was  said 
in  this  radio  talk. 

R.  member,  the  President  had  not  called  Congress  into  ex- 
traejrdinary  session.  When  this  talk  was  given,  we  did  not 
know  whether  there  was  to  be  an  extraordinary  .session. 
Those  of  tis  who  had  been  asked  wheth;  r  the  President  would 
call  an  extraordinary  session  had  always  answered,  or  at 
least  I  had,  that  of  course  any  President  of  the  United  States 
would  like  to  have  the  Congress  in  session  during  any  time 
of  great  emergency. 

I  was  requested  to  give  this  talk  over  the  radio,  and  in 
promising  to  do  so  I  said,  "I  will  do  it  only  on  one  condition, 
that  is,  that  it  can  be  a  talk,  not  in  advocacy  of  anything, 
but  a  talk  in  explanation  of  the  problems  which  face  the 
country  in  regard  to  neutrality.  There  is  no  partisanship  in 
this  talk,  there  is  no  taking  sides.  It  is  a  talk  delivered  pri- 
marily so  that  the  people  of  the  country,  and  especially  the 
students  who  are  starting  into  school  and  are  going  to  study 
the.se  things,  might  see  the  big  problems  in  relation  to  neu- 
trabty." 

After  analyzing  the  various  kinds  of  neutrality,  and  point- 
ing out  that  physical  conditions  call  for  different  types  of 
neutrality,  I  proceeded: 

For  these  and  other  reasons  It  is  difficult  Indeed  to  put  definite 
exactness  into  the  mraning  of  "neutrality"  as  that  word  is  now 
U.sed  In  the  world  and  for  that  matter  in  the  United  States. 

America  s  Nevitrality  Act  ha.s  behind  it  definite  objectives,  and 
thr.se  nbji'ctive^s  are  worthy  in  every  sense  They  were  expressed 
at  thtir  vrry  bf>t  at  the  time  of  the  dlscus.^ion  of  the  Neutrality 
Act  uf  1935.  when  our  Democratic  leader,  the  late  Senator  Joe 
Reb:nson,  uttered  the  sentence,  "We  want  no  war,  and  we  want 
no  profits  from  war."  After  4  years  of  neutrality  legislation.  I 
am  convinced  that  the  American  people  want  two  things,  as  these 
wants  are  pxpre.ssed  in  our  present  Neutrality  Act  First,  they 
desire  to  reduce  as  much  as  possible  the  danger  of  any  war  profits 
which  might  Involve  us  In  a  war.  for  few  Americans  want  to  see 
America  invulvi-d  m  war.  and.  second,  the  average  American  wants 
to  see  America's  economic  and  moral  forces  kept  in  a  position 
so  that  she  may  not  be  a  contributor  to  war  or  the  war  maker, 
hut  so  that  she  may  be  able  to  use  her  moral  and  economic 
forces  for  peace  In  the  world  when  the  time  for  making  peace 
comes.  Tliere  arc,  of  cour.ee.  tremendous  difTerence.«  of  c  pir.ion 
about  how  best  to  accomplish  these  objectives  Amerira's  task 
today,  then.  i.s  to  prcxiuce  the  type  of  unity  which  will  cause  her 
to  remain  uninvolved  and  at  the  same  time  contribute  to  the 
premntion  of  pence  and  to  the  limit.iticn  of  the  war  area.  We 
fhall  sixin  .■-(►-  wlir-hrr  our  Neutrality  Act  Is  an  aid  or  a  hindrance 
In  the  acccmplislimcnt  of  these  deslre.s. 

•  •••••• 

If  we  can  remain  objective  at  all  limes,  unlmpulsive  in  cur  tiiink- 
Ing:  If  we  can  live  down  slogans  and  the  effects  of  words  cf  un- 
certain mennings.  upon  our  nction.s  Amrr'ci  c;'n  remain  cut  cf  the 
war  rt  cardless  of  how  severe  it  may  bereme  America  can  still 
malii'.iin.  not  In  the  ab.solute  but  senerally  .■-peaking,  all  of  her 
neutral  rights,  but  we  will  maintain  our  neutral  rights  longer  if 
wc  stress  our  neutral  duties  and  if  we  smcerrty  live  in  acrordance 
with  those  neutral  duties  that  are  now  devolved  upon  us.  Tl-.ose 
duties  aie  rather  dellmte. 

Imagine  being  charged  with  wanting  to  go  to  war  as  a  result 
cf  a  speech  containing  the  following: 

The  President's  two  proclamations,  the  Neutrality  Act.  nod  the 
Pre.-ident's  Sunday  niglit  radio  talk  have  all  contributed  to  !^howing 
us  what  are  our  dutie.^  Nothing  will  be  gained  by  any  one  tiiher 
witliin  the  United  States  or  without  if  America  hnds  h'T^elf  in- 
volved In  war.  Tlie  pood  that  can  possibily  come  to  the  world  as  a 
result  of  restored  p'.  ace  vtUl  of  necessity  be  the  good  that  will  come 
as  a  result  of  a  good  pea."e.  Tlie  more  neunal?  there  arc  In  the 
World  wl'.en  tlic  time  lor  making  peace  comrs.  the  better  will  be 
the  thinking  of  the  world,  and  the  force  of  the  objective  thinking 
will  be  able  to  temper  the  impulses  of  both  the  victor  and  the 
vaiiqui.-hed. 

At  the  end  of  the  World  War.  du"  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the 
great  nations  had  entered  the  war,  the  pfacemaktrs  and  their  pro- 
pies  were  caught  between  two  emotions — one  to  punish  and  the 
other  to  build  a  new  world  order.  So  strong  were  these  conflicts 
tliat  it  w.is  dc'jmed  nece-sary  to  Join  In  one  document  both  the 
punl.-hlng  clemt-nts  and  the  cons-ructlvc  plan-;  This  mnde  uni- 
versal support  for  the  whole  document  Impos.-^ible  and  caused  those 
who  really  oppo.sed  but  a  part  to  oppo.se  the  whole.  Next  ilme  may 
the  neutral  force  m  the  world  be  so  strong  and  so  aioof  that  the 
victor-vanqiUshed   settlements   may   be    confined    to   those   limited 


problems  and  the  constructive  planning  for  world  ponce  be  left  to 
nations  at  peace  planning  for  a  peace  which  wUl  be  upbuUding  for 
all — not  a  peace  made  by  victors. 

Then  I  get  into  tbe  discussion  of  Impartiality: 

JMPARTIALmr    AIDS    STRONGER 

Now.  everyone  is  tirerested  in  the  test  of  our  Neutrality  Act.  If 
it  has  defects  and  therefore  needs  amendment,  those  defects  will  be 
shown  very  quickly.  The  act  implies  a  neutrality  ba.-ed  upon  the 
theory  cf  impartiamy.  I  have  always  held  tliat.  while  American 
law  always  assumed  this  and  text  v^Titers  have  maintained  that  neu- 
trality meant  Impaiftlality.  this  could  not  be.  First,  because  Im- 
partiality could  never  l>e  obtainable.  Neutrality  can  be  proclaimed 
and  lived  up  to,  but  try  as  we  will  Impartiality,  even  though  pro- 
claimed, can  never  be  lived  up  to.  If  two  nations  are  contt  ndlng  and 
a  neutral  does  nothing,  tlie  effect  of  Inaction  is  to  aid  the  stronger  of 
those  two  nations.  If  the  neutral  acts  in  an  impartial  way  and 
treats  each  in  exactly  the  same  way  the  effect  still  is  to  aid  the 
stronger.     If  the  neutral  takes  sides  he,  of  course.  Is  not  Impartial. 

Let  us  make  our  Illustration  even  simpler:  Two  men  are  fighting 
to  the  death  on  a  duscrt.  One  gains  all  the  water,  the  other  has 
none.  You.  a  neutral,  come  along  with  plenty  of  water.  You  say 
this  fight  does  not  comcern  you  because  you  are  a  neutral  and  you 
stand  on  your  neutral  rights  and  do  nothing.  From  the  standpoint 
cf  the  law  of  neutrality  you  have  done  no  wrong,  but  you  have  not 
been  impartial.  You  know  that  the  withholding  of  the  water  from 
the  one  has  meant  blB  certain  death  and  victory  fur  the  other. 

Tlierefcre,  impartial  neutrality  in  a  practical  s  nse  is  utterly 
impos.sible.  That  which  Is  impossible  In  fact  is  very  poor  substance 
on  which  to  base  a  rule  of  law.  To  the  extent  that  our  neutral 
stands  have  been  based  upon  Impartiality  they  have  been  weak. 
When  we  have  taken  the  pasition  that  neutrality  means  remaining 
alcxif  from  war  upon  the  tiieory  that  a  nation  that  does  not  fight 
has  rights  in  the  wxirlld  that  belligerents  or  war  cannot  destroy,  we 
have  been  strong  In  our  neutrality  and  no  one  has  made  war  on  us 
because  of  tliat  stanfi.  Nations  at  war  are  busy  with  actual  ene- 
mies. They  do  not  deUberately  attempt  to  turn  neutrals  Into 
enemies. 

I  MORALITT    AT   STAKI 

Let's  keep  our  tjilhklng  straight.  Just  because  one  nation  at- 
tacks another  and  war  begins,  the  warring  states  do  not  thereby 
gain  all  the  rights  to  the  whole  earth.  Neutrals  still  have  rights 
and  they  still  have  duties  One  of  these  rights  Is  to  protest 
^^Tongdoing  and  advantage-taking  wherever  it  exists.  You  can- 
not be  im.partlal  If  one  combatant  only  commits  the  wrong.  A 
referee  in  the  prize  ring  must  be  neutral,  and  his  neutrality  makes 
him  impartial  as  long  as  both  fighters  are  fair,  but  when  one 
fouls  the  referee  must  still  remain  neutral,  he  has  no  right  to 
take  part  In  the  flgUit.  but  he  need  not  be  impartial  and  declare 
the  fight  a  draw  Justt  because  one  man  fouls.  Without  changing 
one  bit  his  neutral  position  he  penalizes  the  WTongdoer.  His  neu- 
trality is  preserved  but  his  impartiality  has  gone.  The  rights  of 
both  fighters  and  the  referee  arc  all  preserved.  A  neutrality  that 
demands  an  Impartiality  calls  for  a  dulling  cf  every  moral  impulse. 
It  insists  upon  erasing  the  line  between  good  and  evil.  That  Is 
asking  too  much.  Tliat  reduces  a  neutral  to  an  unbearable  Im- 
potence. A  neutral  has  a  right  to  stand  for  something  in  the 
world,  not  for  nothing.  If  neutrality  means  a  crushing  of  world 
morality  it  is  better  that  we  take  sides  and  fight,  because  fighting 
for  a  riglit  is  better  tlian  passive  submission  to  a  wrong. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  let  me  ask  a  simple  question?  Is 
there  a  boy  in  a  Mohammedan  country  who  goes  to  Friday 
school,  is  there  a  boy  in  a  Jewish  country  who  goes  to  Sat- 
urday school,  or  is  there  a  boy  in  a  Christian  country  who 
goes  to  Sunday  school,  who  would  not  accept  the  logic  of 
fighting  for  what  is  right? 

The  whole  essence  of  the  great  civilization,  built  upon 
these  three  great  creeds,  demands  that  of  all  of  us.  What 
is  there  startllngly  wrong  about  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  declaring  that,  when  the  question  is  a  question  be- 
tween right  and  wrong,  I  would  rather  fight  than  submit 
to  a  wrong?  Does  our  oath  mean  nothing?  Does  the 
oath  of  an  Army  officer  of  the  United  States  mean  nothing? 
Sim.ply  because  we  are  attempting  to  be  just  in  a  world 
v.here  certain  nations  are  at  war,  must  we  be  impotent? 
Have  we  not  some  rights?  Cannot  we  stand  where  Jeffer- 
son and  Wa.shingtdn  taught  us  to  stand  in  the  beginning  of 
our  evolution  as  a  neutral  nation?  Jefferson  said  that  the 
fact  that  two  nations  act  like  wolves  toward  each  other  is 
no  reason  why  we  have  to  take  part  in  their  fighting.  The 
beginning  of  American  neutrality  was  when  we  took  the 
position  that  a  neutral  state  had  the  right  to  exist  in  the 
world  even  when  belligerent  states  were  tearing  each  other 
to  pieces. 

Mr.  President,  reference  has  been  made  to  a  certain 
phrase  as  "a  famous  phrase."  I  do  not  know  Just  why  it 
should  be  so  famous.  It  is  in  every  international  elementary 
textbook  I  have  ever  seen.    That  is  the  phrase,  "take  action 
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short  of  war"  Yet  ^Trif  pooplo  'houchr  Presldrril  Rr.o'^o- 
v»'lt  invf^ntfd  th:  t  {;h-;.«;'^  I  ko  so  far  as  to  £.\y  that  our 
ernbar'.M  undrr  thv  i  :  ■..:/rT.<  of  our  No'iitralify  Art  i?;  an 
act  "sho:t  of  war,"  if  it  is  supposed  to  restrain  bclhgerents. 
ar.J  r.fi*  in  any  ■^^cnse  a  warbke  act. 

I  now  c(>rr.f  t  )  another  part  of  my  radio  address,  and 
tht  vi  I  am  throiirrh: 

Study.  t(:o,  will  .sfirw  that  America  l.-^  mT^  ur.!*rd  '.•^.  opinion 
tcMlay  tha-i  .•  h'*  w.i,-,  m  1914  but  PreMclenf  WUsc-n  s  ncutr^l.ty  pr"C- 
lam.ititin  rwe.vpd  'hi"  ^am•^  wh  1  h»'ar'f^!  .•■upport  from  ail  mir 
C!tl^»•I;s  1:1  Aui'.Tist  1914  us  Fr.  s.U'.ii'  tUv-is<'v.>it  s  d.d  today  E'.en 
»:x-l':cs:ariu  IhfsjUori"  R-cscvev  who  la'ir  <o  .str  r.rly  took  .=  :d*^s 
a:  d  u-,t<l  in  lii»-  >irim:t;*t  torm.^  that  America  ^h^JU.d  enter  the 
war  in  lUf  sidr  oi  Bni^.and  and  Franc*,  wrote  auni-i?  the  fir-t 
Wf-rK-*  vi  th^  wir,  01  coi.r*e  it  would  be  fol.y  to  Jump  in'o  the 
RiJf  GUI  .cl-.es  and  to  no  i{00<l  pupose,  ard  v-'ry  pn  bably  mt'.ini? 
tJiUt  we  could  hav^  d.-^nr  W'juJd  havr  hflpod  Belgium  Wc  have 
not  thf  ^m:ni<»;<t  n-.p'.nsiibliily  for  what  liaa  bciallen  her  "  lOut- 
luijk     tj«pt»mb«T  23     l'J14  ) 

I>t  Uh  .'fvi.w  th»  nrst  diivs  of  the  1914  World  War  aid  otir  neu- 
trrt:i"y  t!i«n  W-  'v'.ll  find  much  that  1b  the  same;  still  we  will 
M«>  u  i;rrat  d'.iTvronie  Then  we  assumed  a  European  wai  was. 
aftt-r  all  not  >•{  >  at  Cincern  Tr^lay  we  may  assert  th.^t  tut  we 
know  It  !h  linnly  inie  The  real  truth  In  each  ruse  Is  and  was 
tl.;tt  war  anvuh'Tr  is  of  universal  ccni'ern  Peace  t<x)  mu.st  b«' 
of  universal  ccn'trn  Revardlr-*  of  what  anyone  may  think  or 
hope,  the  \vorld  Ls  a  unit  in  more  ".vays  than  in  Its  purely  physical 
oiie 

T'xlay  no  one  erp-rt^  anvone  to  be  neutral  In  mind  and  thourht. 
One  Natlon-wtde  p'  11  r^:\  who  Is  respon»ib!»*  for  the  present  wrtr 
.•■h"W<  that  HJ  p'Tce.t  of  our  people  hold  one  s.de  resp';n>iDie. 
Th.a  doe.s  not  [j.ve  irreat  proml'^f  for  impartiality 

WH.\T    WILSON     URGED 

In  1914.  President  Wilson.  3  weeks  af.er  issuln.:  h'.s  neii;rality 
pn  *-;!iina.  mn,  s.nu  The  Uilted  States  inii.^i  he  neutrtU  In  fact 
as  well  a.s  In  name  riurin»;  these  days  that  are  try.n^  m*m's  so'iis 
We  mub"  be  tmpdrtl.»;  in  thoi'.t:hl  as  *ei;  ku>  m  action,  niu.it  pi;i  a 
nu-b  up-  n  lur  soniirneuts  as  well  as  upon  every  tran.-;ac:lon  '.hat 
mik;hl  b«'  ctMistrued  a.->  a  preference  of  one  party  to  tl.e  strUf;g.,'; 
aU've  another  My  th  Uiiht  14  of  America  -  a  Nation  that  neither 
Sits  !•.  •udinnei'.t  upui  others  nor  Is  dL-turb.-d  In  her  own  councils. 
and  *hxii  koefi^  herself  fit  anl  free  to  do  'Jiliat  1,  hon-.st  a:-.d  d.a- 
InlerettA'd  and  truly  serviceable  for  the  peiice  of  the  world  " 

Wil.son's  fir.st  sta'orr.t'nt  and  ^L*;  proclamcition  were  ba.sed 
up<.)n  the  liieory  of  neutrality  as  announced  by  Washington 
and  JrfTrrscn. 

But  procl.-imatlcns  and  spetxrhes  do  not  alter  f.icts  They  are 
powerle^vS  when  It  i omcs  to  chanElng  mens  opiiiions  The  people 
of  our  Ciuntry  wore  not  "impartial  In  thought  "  Still  they  re- 
mained "neutral  '.n  fact"  as  far  as  actions  were  concern>?d  for 
nearly  3  years  Tlioy  stood  on  their  rights  and  they  condemned 
the  wTongdo.r  And  while  standing  as  a  neutral  their  condemna- 
tion of  a  wrouif  Jul  not  take  thtm  Into  war.  Had  it  done  su  we 
Would  have  fou<<ht  on  b(.ith  sides 

Ame!iran  neutrality  has  not  been  an  unci~.an^lne  th'.ng  from 
W.i.-;  iiu-ron's  first  neutrality  prtKl.onat ion  to  the  present  I*  h.is 
grown  and  deveh^ped  or  It  ha.s  become  weak  and  supine  accord- 
liiK'  to  the  em^.haM'-.  St^nietimes  neutral  rights  have  been 
^'r''s.-«'d.  at  other  titne*  neutral  duties  There  1^  an  ccr.ir.  of 
d;«t.i:;Ce  both  In  thix'ry  and  fact  between  Jefferson  s  n<  tlon.  that 
It  wr..  not  til;-  fui.ct.on  of  the  Government  to  interfere  wi'h  the 
e<'cnomic  arTatrs  of  the  people  and  tJiat  a^  many  people  made  their 
livin.?  m  manufacturing  arms  tlicir  sale  should  not  be  prohibited. 
and  tl'.e  U)J7  Neutrality  Act  Flem  the  b'^ctnnin^  'o  ih"  present 
the  A:ne-icnn  teiultnc.  has  been  to  intt-rTe-  neutrality  t.'  me.m 
imp'.rti.ility  and  to  withdraw  all  moral  Judgment  and  base  otir 
stitud  of  neutrality  upon  a  suupie  rule  oif  Uw  instead  of  up^  11 
nvial  action*  It  l?  nevertheless  here  wiure  cur  neutrality  h.^ 
failed  and  we  have  tu-ned  to  war      Therefore  lets  Live  up — 

Here  ij.  wher^  I  >UKRest  the  giving  up — 

Tlierefore.  let  ?  '^.vc  up  the  "Impor'ial  '  dream  whuh  ha?  never 
held  when  our  sens*'  cf  Justice  ha.-  been  outraA;fd.  and  place  cur 
niutraiity  upor  'he  fuinlamt  titril  r.ghts  cf  a  nation  *o  carry  on 
Its  peaceful  pu.  ^uit.-  e-.en  dunnc  war  without  helr.k;  a  party  to  th? 
War  Whatever  .ur  ncutra.ity  has  nu^ant  during  the  la.-t  14G  yeur.s. 
the  right  to  s'ay  at  peace  has  been  stronger  ihan  our  dream  of 
bein<   impartial  1:1  t.\- tight,  word,  speech,  and  aition 

Let  ii.«  s'and  up'-t  thi-;  platform  war  bet',\pen  two  or  mcrp 
natioi"!*  cannot  dimi:  i.-h  the  riKhts  cf  anv  nation  or  natior?  thai 
wa:;'  to  remai'i  at  peace  Maintain  that  stand  upon  a  moral 
ba.-is  T^ie:-.  Amv-rica;i  neutrality  will  stand  and  become  the  force 
In  the  wcrld  it  should  be. 

RECESS 

M:  BARKIJ:y  I  move  tliat  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
unu]  12  o'clock  nGor\  tomorrow. 

The  motion  wa.s  agreed  to;  and  lat  5  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.  m.»  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 
October  17,  193j.  at  li  o'clock  meridian. 
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The  Hou;e  ht^*^  a*  12  ^^'cl'^ck  nr^on. 

The  Chaplttin,  R' v  Jnvs  Shcra  Montcomtry,  D.  D., 
offered  the  foilcwmti  pr.iytT: 

Otir  FathT  In  h  :\:cn  w^  wotild  b*'  l:k  H.in.  whc.  w;;h  a 
con-sci"U.-<ne^s  dtHper  ih^m  th"  sea  and  hi^ihor  than  tht'  stai.s, 
.SLud  calmly  inj..ilon'ly :  "I  am  the  Wny.  the  Tiiith,  and  the 
Lift'.'  Will  Thou  .how  us  the  pa:h  cf  life:  'In  Thy  presence 
ii>  fullnots  of  j'oy;  at  Thy  iiyhi  hand  are  pl'.asuics  furo'ViT 
n.orc'  Let  Ui  b<  gin  th..-  day  w.th  a  fine  impul-sC  sweeping 
thr  aiyh  our  br-'a.sts.  potscssmR  a  visiun  that  connu-"'rs  fears 
and  inimortalizea  honCi.  O  Thou  who  ait  thj  purest  of  the 
miKh^y  and  tho  mi'-'h'K.st  cf  thp  pure,  who  d.tst  ptude  the 
worlds  through  .splice,  cannot  be  loss  wir^e  and  kUiJ  than  the 
shepherd  who  Icad.s  iti.-  flock  into  green  pastures.  In  a  world 
in  which  we  hear  so  much  of  the  roar  of  things  and  whose 
future  no  one  Civn  fcr.it  11,  O  may  we  have  a  place  in  the 
holluw  of  Thy  hand  where  our  souls  may  find  whitencs.-i  and 
our    mind-s   unity.     Tnrou  th    Chr.sl    cur    Iltdcemei.     Amen. 

The  Journal  cf  tho  proceeding:,  of  Fi".day,  October  13,  1939, 
was  read  and  approved. 

CENFR\L   LE.^VE   TO   EXTEND   REM'RKS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mi".  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unantmMls  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  3  calendar  days  m  whuh  to  extend 
their  cwn  rtn-atk.-,  m  tiio  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  M^s^Lssippi? 

Mr   RICH.     Mr.  Sp.  jker.  re.servinK  the  ri".ht  to  object 

Mr  RANKIN.  IitcludinR  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania   Mr.  RifHl.     [Lau^zhtcr.l 

Mr.  RICH.  I  would  like  to  know  what  the  idea  of  the 
gentlem.'.n  is  in  mak  ng  the  request,  because  they  all  get 
permi"^sicn  to  do  it  anyway. 

Mr  RANTCIN.  My  understandini?  i.s  that  we  will  probably 
adjourn  over.  We  have  been  duin^  that.  The  Record  will 
be  printed  fvrry  day.  at  any  rate. 

Mr.  RICH.  It  would  be  a  gocd  thing;  d  we  did  adjourn  over, 
because  if  we  had  a  roll  call  thtre  would  nut  be  enough  here 
to  do  bu'.:ne?.s  anv-^^ay. 

Mr,  RANKIN  I  do  net  object  to  adjourning  over,  but  if 
We  do,  I  would  I  ke  the  Members  to  have  tliut  pirniLSiion. 

Mr.  CAIiLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  ru;ht  to  object, 
would  this  Include  remarks  made  before  other  bureaus  and 
buauL? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  request  of  the  gentleman  fmrn  Mis- 
si.<«!ppi  wa.s  that  ail  M'  m.bers  may  have  the  riyhi  for  3  cal- 
endar days  to  fxtend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  It 
wcu.d  not  include  excerpts  or  extraneou'^  matter. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  Uie  gentleman  from 
Missi.'-\sippi.> 

There  was  no  obji  c'lon. 

I  EXXrNblON    Of    REM.\RKS 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unanimous  con.«;ent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  insert  a  .'^pet>ch 
m.ido  by  the  Honorable  Nichuiu^  Murray  Butler,  president  of 
Coliunbta  University. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  cb.iec  iion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tntre  was  iiu  obj'  c'lon. 

ROT.\RY    CLUB.    LTDFORD,    IND. 

Mr.  CROWE  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addrcvss  the  Hou.'o  for  1  n.mute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection? 

There  was  no  obiectUrn. 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Sp-aker,  in  these  turbulent  days  of 
wars,  of  niciss  murder,  it  is  pood  to  know  that  we  live  in  the 
United  States  cf  America,  a  peace-loving  Nation.  It  ls  good 
to  know  that  Wf^  have  institutions  in  cur  country  which  work 
for  peace  .tnd  better  world  understanding.  I  am  a  charter 
mem.ber  of  a  club  which  has  a  local  in  my  home  town  of 
Bedford.  Ind.  I  have  tieen  a  memt)er  continuoasly  since  its 
founding.    The  work  of  this  club,  locally,  by  districts,  by 
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State,  by  Nation,  and  thrcuphout  the  world  works  for  peace, 
for  liarmony.  for  moral  uphft,  and  works  for  better  world 
acquahitanceship  and  world  understanding.  I  refer  to  the 
Rotary  Club.     It  has  branches  ahmost  all  over  the*  world. 

I  recently  had  occa.-ion  to  take  up  my  attendance  in  far- 
away Oslo,  Norway,  while  there  at  the  recent  Interparliamen- 
tary Union  Conference,  I  found  at  O.>lo  the  same  fine  per- 
sonnel that  I  find  in  these  clubs  everywhere  I  go. 

The  reason  I  am  bringing  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  at  this  time  is  on  account  of  a  very  splendid  letter 
I  have  ju.st  received  from  my  local  club.  I  shall  set  it  out 
and  it  Is  as  follows: 

Bedford  Rotary  Ci fB. 
Hon    E    B    Crowe.  MC.  Bedford.    Ind,    Ocfobcr    IJ.    1939. 

IlLnt^c  Ofirc  Building.  Room   1234.  Washi-ngton.  D    C. 
DiAR  Sir     In  ri'coijnition  cf  vuur  outstanding  service  to  our  com- 
inuiuty  and  the  State  of  Indiana,  the  board  of  directors  of  Bedford 
Rot.iry   Clvib   has   aulhcrized   me   to  confer   upon   you   an   honorary 
membership  in  the  Bedford  Rotary  Club 

Tlie  honorary  memiiership  Includes  the  prlvllece  of  attending  all 
meetint!s,  relieves  the  honoree  of  the  neceR,'iiiy  (>f  the  payment  of 
dues,  and  waives  the  usual  attendance  requirements. 

The  Lx  ard  of  directors  wiiihes  to  t^ike  thi.s  means  of  expre«:ng 
It.s  appreciation  of  your  pa.«t  service  and  Is  happy  to  have  you  a.6 
an  honorarv  member  of  the  Bedford  Rotary  Club 

Rolarily  vours,  g^^^^   ^^   Directors, 

BcdfvTd   Rotary  Club. 
By  John  D.  Walls, 

Secretary. 

I  consider  this  one  of  the  finest  honors  that  I  have  ever  had 
bestowed  upon  me  for  the  reason  it  does  not  come  from  some 
far-away  group  who  only  see  me  at  my  best  but  this  recogni- 
tion IS  from  a  group  of  good  fellows  with  whom  I  have  lived. 

I  have  lived  with  many  of  them  in  this  group  for  25  or 
more  years.  I  have  lived  with  numerous  ones  of  them  before 
thert>  was  a  Rotary  Club  in  my  town  and  accordingly  have 
been  with  and  around  a  number  of  them  for  40  years.  I. 
therefore,  appreciate  this  nice  honor  more  than  words  can 
express  and  my  wish  goes  out  to  them  and  to  all  clubs  of 
Rotary  that  it  may  continue  its  good  work  and  ever  be  a 
continuou'^  and  lasting  vehicle  for  good  throughout  the  world. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
ha.-  expired. 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  a  letter  which  I  received  from 
the  Rottiry  Cub  of  Bedford,  Ind.,  my  home  town. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REHVIARKS 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Sp  aker,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  short  address  I  made  at  the  Ameri- 
can As.sociation  of  State  H'phway  OfTicials  in  Richmond.  Va., 
on  Octob'T  10.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

LEAVE   OF  ABSENC!; 

Mr.  WELCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleatzue  the  gentleman  from  Caiifornia  l  Mr.  Havenner] 
b'   cranfrd  leave  of  absence  for  1  week. 

The  SPEAKER.    W.thout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  obj-ction. 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remaiks  and  include  therein  an  editorial  from 
the  Detroit  Free  Pre.ss. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  (bj-ction. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mis.'-is.-^ippi.  Mr.  Sp;\aker.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.-' nt  that  my  colleague  I  Mr.  McGehee  i  may  have  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  own  remarks  and  include  a  short  excerpt 
from  a  newspaper. 

Th?  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Ih'ie  was  no  ofcj.ction. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes  on  next  Wednesday 
aft'  r  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk  has  been  disposed  of. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objtction. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  colleague  IMr.  Wolcott!  may  have  20  minutes  in  which 
to  address  the  House  on  next  Wednesday,  after  any  other 
special  orders  which  m.ay  have  been  entered  for  that  day. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

II        EXTENSION  of  remarks 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  cwn  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
irclude  an  article  by  Boake  Carter,  appearing  in  the  Evening 
Public  Ledger  of  Philadelphia.  September  29,  1939,  entitled 
"The  Second  Surrender." 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  LUDLOW,  ^t.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  Include  therein  a  brief  sermon 
entitled  "The  Christian  Churches'  Message  to  America,"  by 
Rev.  Hany  Emcrscn  Fosdick,  cf  New  York. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore made,  the  gentleman  frcm  New  York  IMr.  ReedI  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  mintites. 

NEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  29  of  this 
year  I  was  in  London.  Rather  late  that  evening  in  company 
with  a  colleague  from  Indiana,  we  started  out  to  see  some 
things  of  interest  in  that  city.  We  had  proceeded  only  a  short 
distance  when  I  saw  something  that  reminded  me  of  a  simi- 
lar incident  some  22  years  ago.  We  were  attracted  by  two 
powerful  beams  of  light  directed  into  the  sky.  It  was  a  moon- 
light night.  Just  a  few  lazy,  fleecy  clouds  were  floating  over 
the  sky.  and  these  two  beams  of  light  had  pinned  an  object 
which  appeared  to  be  about  the  size  of  my  hand.  It  was  a 
plane;  it  was  a  British  plane.  They  evidently  were  trying  out 
these  beams  of  ligh't.  Along  the  streets  were  sandbags  around 
the  basements  of  buildmgs,  and  in  windows,  and  there  were 
trenches,  pill  boxcs^  and  dugouts  in  the  parks. 

Twenty-two  years  ago  in  December  I  saw  a  hostile  plane 
pinned  between  beams  of  light  and  heard  the  antiaircraft 
guns  and  the  terrific  explosions  and  the  rapid-fire  guns.  The 
next  morning  I  went  out  in  company  with  British  officials 
t<)  see  what  damage  had  lx:en  done.  Among  other  things, 
on  the  street  where  we  were  looking  a  laundry  had  been 
completely  destroyed.  Seme  25  bombs  were  dropped  that 
night  in  a  section  Of  the  city  where  the  working  people  lived. 
and  I  remember  that  scene.  I  took  particular  pains  to 
measure  one  of  the  craters  where  a  house  had  stood.  The 
crater  was  30  feet  across  and  12  feet  deep.  I  saw  women 
there,  and  children,  some  bandaged,  shivering  in  the  cold. 
They  were  homelass  because  a  series  of  these  houses  had 
been  destroyed  by  these  bombs.  That  was  war.  That  was 
the  result  of  an  air  raid  22  years  ago. 

Later,  crossing  over  into  France  and  up  near  the  Wichet 
sector,  I  visited  19  craters  caused  by  explosives.  They  were 
of  an  average  size  of  about  200  feet  acrcss  and  40  feet  deep. 
It  took  the  British  men  9  months  to  tunnel  in  under  a  hill 
occupied  by  the  enem.y  there  to  deposit  high  explosives  and 
ultimately  to  blast  them  into  the  infernal  regions.  Two 
hundred  feet  acro$s  and  40  feet  deep.  And  the  officers  told 
me  that  in  tunneling  through  to  get  under  that  hill  during 
that  9  months'  work  there  were  places  where  they  tunneled 
through  40  feet  of  putrid  human  flesh.  That  ground  had 
been  fought  over,  and  fought  over,  and  fought  ovjr.  That 
was  war  in  1917. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  base  hospitals  on  the  British  front,  a 
hospital  which  had  a  capacity  of  3.000  men  a  day.  where  in 
1  month  4,500  solcjiers  had  gone  in  and  out.  They  lived  in 
terror  of  air  raids  every  minute.  That  was  in  1917,  22  years 
ago. 

I  remember  ridiihg  toward  the  city  of  Perrcne.  I  was  not 
accustomed  to  st>^ing  human  ribs  sticking  out  of  the  fiat 
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BTouni  ev.'ppt  rl'^ar  of  evnry  livini?  thin?  It  was  iX)intod 
cut  to  mc  tha*  th'T»'  hnd  Xwm  a  town  thore.  but  tha'  dav 
cnc  wa-;  rot  able  to  se*^  cv'  n  a  bruK,  rvrrv* tuner  w  .  ;  crounci 
to  powder.  That  was  done  with  th«^  instriun' iitalM^^s  of 
war  In  uyp  22  vf"'^f:'  a-'^ 

Dunn'-T  thi-  las'  22  V'"'ar?  pecp',^  havp  Icamrd  pomethinir 
about  war.  ;ind  th'"'  real'.zp  'hat  --rientists  and  nfflcers  hav*- 
b«-f*n  rngaut'd  dui::i-;  all  that  tim.^  with  al!  the  rp.'=ouri^  .s 
ava.latile  in  rhc-:nical  plan'-  and  l.iborat.iru  .-■  to  crcat-'"  nov.' 
impk'inent-s  cf  human  destiuction.  It  i>  l.ard  to  conceive 
Just  what  this  nrxt  wai  i.s  k^/aih  to  bo.  It  miKht  be  interest- 
ing to  yju  men  to  knew  that  in  th"  dtfenst  ot  Vi  rdun  al^ne — 
there  are  soldier.s  on  the  floor  here  who.  of  course,  know  ail 
this;  b'lt  It  is  just  as  well,  perhaps,  that  th'^  country  .-hoiild 
know  It — th>'  Fr>'nrh  sent  3  800.000  ni>:'n  to  the  defense  of 
Verdun.  'Ihty  liifd  18.000,000  siiells  during  February  ar.d 
July  1916.  and  I  ^aw  the  7  miles  that  had  been  swept  clean 
of  every  living  tree  mid  shrub.  I  saw  shoos  with  the  ftxt 
still  in  them.  I  would  have  you  remember  that  since  the 
close  of  the  World  War  to  1930  there  had  btt-n  cathered 
fiom  th.it  battli field  alone,  every  day.  seven  cartloads  of 
human  bones  to  b'^  d^^positod  in  a  great  monument  erected 
there  in  memory  uf  tlif  men  who  died  at  Verdun.  Thai  was 
War  then 

Tht"  question  1;:  What  was  accomplished  by  that  war  or 
by  cur  partic'paMcn  in  if  I  shall  discuss  thu  a  little  later, 
but  I  wanted  tv)  f:)ve  you  just  a  littie  picture  of  war  back  in 
those  dark  da:*-,    almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  aco. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  thing  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  country  are  agreed  upon:  they  do  not  want 
war.  A  small,  a  very  small,  but  a  very  powerful  minority 
may  drsire  war  profits,  although  they  profess  to  be  for  peace. 
I  do  not  believe,  in  fact  I  cannot  brinp;  myself  to  believe, 
that  biisines.smrjn  generally  want  war  for  profits  or  other- 
wise. I  fully  realize  that  a  great  many  people  who  abhor 
war  and  desire  peace  wish  to  see  the  Hitler  reR.me  defeated, 
and  I  am  me  of  those  who  share  thi.s  emotion:  but  here 
we  must  stop  and  think  lest  these  unneutral  thoutjhts.  trans- 
lated into  unwise  action,  lead  us  Into  another  foreipn  war. 
We  cannot  participate  m  the  war  wnthout  beinK  a  party  to  it. 

The  real  issue  involved  is:  What  course  should  be  pur.med 
t(^  kft'p  this  Nation  from  being  drawn  or  led  into  the  European 
war'' 

There  is  at  present  upon  the  statute  books  a  neutrality 
law  which  went  into  efTrct  August  31.  1935.  and  which  was 
continued  in  force  by  the  joint  resolution  of  May  1,  1937. 
This  country  was  at  peace  then  and  it  is  at  peace  right  now 
with  every  nation  ;n  the  world. 

The  existin>:  neutrality  statute  was  therefore  introduced, 
debated,  passed  bv  both  branches  of  Congress,  and  signed 
by  President  Frankl.n  D.  Roosevelt  at  a  time  of  national 
peace.  Thus  this  legislation  was  enacted,  not  in  the  heat  of 
passion,  prejudice,  or  partisanship,  but  in  a  spirit  of  calm 
deliberation  and  with  an  unanimity  seldom  displayed  in  both 
branches  of  Congress.  The  Neutrality  Act  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  6  and  by  a  vote  of  376  to  13  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Now  in  an  hour  of  crisK.  in  an 
hour  of  pa>sion.  the  Congress  is  asked  to  repudiate,  to  repeal 
thLs  expressed  will  of  a  so\eremn  people,  and  return  to  inter- 
national law.  which  brought  about  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War  in  1917. 

Is  there  anyone  bold  enough  to  dispute  the  fact  that  this 
Nation  was  operating  under  international  law  prior  to  and 
during  the  old  World  War.'  We  can  start  with  the  premise 
that  it  was  so  operating  as  an  established  fact.  That  the 
United  States  sought  to  defend  this  same  so-called  inter- 
national law  with  Its  men  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air 
and  also  loaned  its  money  to  the  extent  cf  over  $13.- 
000,000  000  to  foreign  countries,  which  sum  is  not  being 
n  paid  by  any  of  the  debtors  except  Finland.  Ls  also  a  factual 
matter  of  record.  The  United  States  has,  in  addition,  paid 
for  its  championship  of  international  law  more  than  $63.- 
500.000,000.  I  ask.  Are  we  goinc  to  be  unneutral  in  order  to 
eni:af;e  in  contraband  commerce  becau-se  of  the  supposed 
profits  that  may  accrue  to  our  country?  I  call  attention 
to  the  fact  tha'  the  gross  value  of  all  our  exports  from  the 
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United  States  to  Great  Biitain  and  France  for  the  record- 
breaking  year  1916  vas  only  $2,115.53 /.OtiO,  v.'hich  u-2„  but 
on:-n.nth  cf  the  appropriations  of  the  first  session  of  the 
World  War  Congress.  Are  we  to  disregard  the  cost  in  huniun 
life,  in  sufTerir::  to  the  in^^an^',  fh?  blind,  the  crippl>^d,  the 
tubercular,  and  th"  pa^---ed  vic'im.s  of  that  war,  all  a  part 
of  the  ghastly:  result  of  endeavoring  to  police  the  world  in  the 
name  of  international  law?  This  is.  in  part,  the  answer  to 
thc.=.e  who  ^e3k  to  rep.'al  ttie  present  Neutrality  Act.  wh.ch 
we  enacted  a.s  a  safe^ruard  against  a  repetition  of  our  former 
mi-tnke  and  wii..  h  i.-  p'Tfcrrnins  the  funcMon  for  winch  it 
was  enacted. 

Now.  U:e  pnopa^anda  artillery  ha-  b^H'n  bir-u^'ht.  into  acliun 
tn  deter  honest  citizens  who  express  their  vicw.s  in  suppoit 
of  tiie  arm.s  en"ibi.vr?o  to  their  duly  elected  representatives  in 
Washinctcn.  niucli  as  tli^'  prupaganda  machinery  is  u:cd  to 
suppress  individual  opinions  and  free  speech  ab.oad.  The 
few  who  arc  on  th^'  stage  shouting  ""peace  under  the  cash- 
and-carry  plaii"  know  that  behind  the  s^enc-  the  mitrunients 
of  v.iir  are  beins:  made  and  sharpened  for  wholesale  throat 
cuttinfT  and  blrod  letting  abroad  under  the  sanctity  of  uitir- 
natirnal  law. 

Those  v.ho  rcaJly  desire  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war  must 
s'rip  the  issue  of  all  hyp-cr:.^y  new  rr.:;squerading  under  tlie 
banner  of  cash  and  carry.  Ixn  us  examin"-  the  record  and 
see  how  much  rehance  can  be  placed  on  peace  talk  by  tliose 
who  insist  upon  the  repeal  of  the  present  Neutra'ity  Act  as 
a  mf  ans  of  insuring;  peace.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
"peace"  has  been  the  slogan  under  circumstances  not  dis- 
similar to  the  present.  I  call  attention  to  s^me  peac^  oratory, 
most  persuasive  and  sufficiently  convincing  to  achieve  not  its 
avowed  purpo.se  but  to  attain  quite  another  objective.  I 
invite  attention  to  the  .speech  cf  tx-Govemor  Glynn,  of  New 
York,  as  temporary  chairm.an  and  kejmote  speaker  at  the 
Democratic  Convention  at  St.  Louis  in  1916.  I  assume  there 
are  a  few  men  in  the  Contrress  wlij  werc 
heard  this  stirring  addres.s: 

The  United  States  Is  constralnnd  — 
Said  Governor  Glynn — 

by  the  traditions  cf  its  past,  by  the  locic  of  its  present,  and  by  tl:o 
prc;mlse  ot  rs  future,  ii  hold  lUself  apart  from  th?  conflict  that  now 
devast.itt,  >  the  J.ut.oni  acroai  the  t-e.ta. 

I  am  sure  that  thexse  who  heard  him  then  were  fhnll'^d  as 
he  warmed  to  his  subject  and  entered  the  realm  of  politics  in 
Ins  stirrms  flights  cf  oratory  on  the  subject  of  peace: 

Fighting  for  every  degree  of  injury — 

Said  the  Governor — 

would  moa:;  perpetual  v,-Hr.  and  this  Is  the  policy  of  cur  opponents, 
dfiiv  Imw  :hf>-  v,i.l.  It  would  not  allow  the  Uuited  SirtU-a  U>  kcp 
the  --Aord  in  the  .':'"nbb^rd  as  long  as  thrri--  ruir.air.s  an  unri^h'.eci 
wr.  >!  s^  or  an  ursati^ti»d  hipe  between  the  snowy  wastes  of  Siberia 
or  the  jun^'led  hUls  ,f  Borneo.  It  would  give  u-^  a  war  abroad  tmh 
time  the-  flgtitli.g  ccck  ot  the  Europe.m  vscathcr  vane  shifted  with 
the  brerze  It  wniid  m.i'k-^  America  the  cockpit  of  the  world  It 
would  mcar.  the  reversal  of  our  traditional  policy  of  e;over!iinent. 
It  W(-ulil  iie^n  tlie  adoption  of  impenahstic  doctrines  which  wo 
have  denounced  lor  over  a  century.  •  •  •  In  a  word,  the  poluy 
of  otir  opp-,nents  would  make  the  United  States  the  policeman  <.  t 
the  world  Rome  tried  to  b---  po:iceman  of  the  world  and  wenfc 
duw;;  P  rtu'^al  tned  to  be  policeman  of  the  worirl  ,i:.fi  went  down; 
Sp.ii-i  tiioJ  and  wen*  down,  and  tlie  Uni:od  StaUo  p.opoaco  to  profit 
b\  the  .  xpenence  of  the  aees  and  avoid  ambitions  whose  reward 
Is  sorrow  and  mi  hose  crown  is  douth. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  Govemm.cnt  at  that  time 
failed  to  "profit  by  the  experience  of  the  ages."  but  now  that 
we  have  pud  the  price  by  not  heeding  the  experience  of  the 
ages,  it  will  be  well  for  us  and  for  the  people  to  profit  by  our 
experience  of  23  years  ago. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  is  no  time  for  these  who  desire  peace 
to  be  lulled  into  a  sense  of  false  security  by  dramatic  phras^^s 
while  the  citadel  of  neutrality  is  torn  down  by  tho.se  who 
seek  fool's  Rold  under  a  cash-and-carry  plan.  What  is 
it  in  th"  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  that  is  objectionable?  In 
substance,  the  main  points  of  the  act  are  these: 

First.  An  embargo  unen  the  export  of  a'-ins,  munitions, 
and  Implements  of  warfare  to  all  belligerents. 
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Second.  A  system  of  registration  of  munitions  manufac- 
turers and  of  licen^inR  munitions  exports  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  National  Munitions  Board. 

Third.  Delegation  of  power  to  the  President  to  'a>  with- 
hold protection  from  any  American  citizen  traveling  on  any 
vessel  of  any  belliirerent  nation  if  he  considers  it  advisable; 
(b>  prohibit  the  entrance  of  any  foreign  submarine  durint:; 
war  into  American  ports  or  territorial  waters  except  under 
conditions  prescribed  by  the  President:  <c»  require  bond  of 
vessels  suspected  of  leaving  American  port  for  the  purpose 
of  delivering  up  to  any  belligerent  warship  or  supply  ship 
men  or  fuel,  munitions,  or  other  supplies. 

If  this  act  were  not  working  and  doing  precisely  what  it 
was  intended  to  do.  there  would  be  no  proposal  here  at  the 
present  time  to  destroy  it.  I  am  not  surprised  that  so  many 
people  are  perplexed  by  the  present  proposal  of  President 
Roosevelt,  in  view  of  what  he  said  on  Ausast  14.  1936.  at 
Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  a  great  educational  center  located  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent. On  this  occasion  President  Roosevelt  warned  his 
audience  that: 

Industrial  and  auricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  forttmos  to  a  few  men.  for  tlic  Nation  as  a  whole 
It   produces  disaster 

President  Roosevelt  went  on  to  say: 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  a^aln  in  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  m  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  who.  seekiuf;  immediate  riches — fool's 
gold  — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  They 
wotild  tell  you-  and.  unfi.rtunately.  their  views  would  get  wide 
publicity  ti-.at  if  tlvy  ct:uld  produ"e  and  sh*])  th'-  and  that  and 
the  other  artiele  in  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of  Amer- 
ica would  all  lind  work. 

What  could  lead  to  greater  bewilderment  and  confusion 
on  the  part  of  the  public  than  to  find  President  Roosevelt 
now  leading  the  forces  seeking  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  holding  out  the  induci'ment  in  his  me.ssa<^e  to  Congress 
on  Septernlx'r  21.  1939.  To  quote  from  that  message,  it  was 
this: 

From  a  purely  ma'erlal  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantatte 
to  us  in  sending  all  manner  of  nrtieles  across  the  ocean  for  final 
proces-^ing  there  when  we  wotild  give  employment  to  thousands 
doing  It   here? 

I  do  admit  that  this  is  a  very  tempting  morsel  of  hope  to 
hold  out  to  10.000.000  unemployed.  It  is  an  almost  irresistible 
psychological  appeal  to  personal  self-interest.  The  same 
thread  of  psychological  inducement  ran  through  many  of 
the  peace  talks  delivered  throughout  the  country  in  1916. 

I  quote  from  some  cf  the  speeches  made  by  President 
Wocdrow  Wilson  at  that  time: 

I  pledge  you  tliat,  God  helping  me.  I  will  keep  you  out  of  war. 
(Milwaukee  speech,  i 

There  ls  a  moral  obligation  laid  upon  us  to  keep  free  the  courses 
of  cur  commerce  and  our  finance,  and  I  believe  that  America 
stands  ready  to  vindicate  those  rights   iTopeka  speech  i . 

One  commander  of  a  sabmarine  mipht  set  the  world  on  fire. 
There  arc  cargoes  of  cotton  on  the  seas;  tliorc  are  cargoes  of  wheat 
on  the  seas;  there  are  cargoes  of  manufactured  articles  on  the 
sea*,  and  one  of  thase  cargoes  may  be  the  point  of  ignition  (St. 
Louis  speech ) . 

Tliere  is  one  thinf;  Kansas  ouKht  to  be  interested  in,  and  that  is 
that  we  mu.^t  maintain  our  rights  to  sell  our  products  to  any  neu- 
tral country  anywhere  in  the  world.  We  should  be  allowed  to  send 
the  wheat  "that"  yrows  on  the  Kansa.s  tieldi?  and  the  cotton  in  our 
Southern  States  to  neutrals  who  need  them,  without  interference 
from  any  of  the  warrini;  nations  (Tepeka  speech). 

I  shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
professions  of  peace  recently  uttered  by  the  leaders  of  the 
countries  now  at  war  in  Europe.  I  wish  to  cite  a  few  exam- 
ples on  this  point : 

Mr  Baldwin:  The  fisht  (for  peace  and  the  League  cf  Nations)  Is 
worth  it,  and  It  is  a  i^ght  that  this  country  has  been  engaged  in 
for  sonie  years  and  is  engaged  m  now.  and  will  continue  in  for 
centuries  if  need  he  (Tlie  Times,  March  25,  1935  i. 

Mr  Laval:  Our  country  does  not  fear  war.  as  I  have  said  at 
Geneva,  but  It   hate=  it    (The  Times,  April   14.   193G). 

Mr  Blum:  The  Front  Populaire  Government  •  •  •  ^in 
make  everv  efTort  to  e-tablish  real  security  in  the  world,  a  security 
b-.sed  rn  '•di'^arre'^ri  pe:ice'"   (Manchester  Guardian.  May  8.   193G) 

Herr  Hitler:  Tlie  N.iiional  Socialists  •  •  •  have  a  gigantic 
pro','ram  a'  heme  Tlvu  ohl.7'^s  us  to  seek  pence  and  friendship 
with  the  rett  of  the  world   (The  Times,  June  19,  1934) 


Signor  Mussolini  eKpressed  hLs  views  In  Rome,  October  27.  1930: 
"Let  It  be  clear,  however,  that  we  are  arming  ourselves  spiritually 
and  materially  In  order  to  defend  ourseUes.  not  m  order  to  attack. 
Fascist  Italy  will  never  take  the  Initiative  of  war"  (,George  Seldes, 
Sawdust  Caesar  1936,  p.  385). 

Subsequent  events  make  a  hollow  mockery  out  of  all  these 
reiterated  professions  as  to  a  real  desire  for  peace. 

We  cannot  depend  on  these  so-called  peace  assurances. 
Tlic  general  responsibility  for  the  situation  so  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned  rests  with  this  Congress,  and  it 
is  by  cur  acts,  not  by  our  speeches  alone,  that  the  issue  of 
war  or  p?ace  will  be  determined. 

There  was  a  time  when  as  a  student,  studying  the  subject, 
I  thought  international  law  was  something  very  sacred  and 
the  last  refuge  of  protection  for  a  neutral  nation.  It  is  well  to 
remember,  however,  that  this  Government  was  endeavoring 
to  operate  under  international  law  prior  to  the  last  war.  Yes; 
more  than  that,  the  Government  entered  the  war  to  defend 
the  principle  of  international  law.  In  support  of  this,  I  quote 
the  unyielding  position  taken  by  President  Wilson,  as  stated  by 
him  to  Senator  Stone  on  February  24,  1916: 

Once  accept  a  single  abatement  of  right — 

Said  President  Wilson — 

and  many  other  humiliations  would  certainly  follow  and  the  whole 
fine  fabric  of  International  law  would  crumble  under  our  handsi 
piece  by  piece. 

I  assert  that  one  of  the  major  contributing  factors  to 
the  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  World  War  was 
an  attempt  on  our  part  to  champion  international  law,  and 
we  even  went  so  far  as  to  attempt  to  maintain  the  rights  of 
ether  neutrals  under  it.  The  Nation  is  now  asked  to  follow 
the  same  course  which,  22  years  ago,  cost  the  lives  of  126.000 
of  cur  men,  thousands  of  crippled  and  blind  and,  as  I  have 
stated  and  which  I  repeat  for  sake  of  emphasis,  the  sum  of 
$63,500,000,000.  including  a  debt  for  money  loaned  to  foreign 
nations  amounting  to  more  than  $13,000,000,000. 

I  ask:  Did  the  World  War  bring  anything  more  than  a 
temporary  inflationary  rise  to  the  price  of  farm  products? 
What  has  been  th^  condition  of  the  farmers  since  the  World 
War?  The  farmcjrs  know  the  answer.  Is  it  necessary  to 
describe  the  condittion  of  industry  and  of  the  working  men 
and  and  women  When  a  few  years  later  the  final  backwash 
of  the  war  struck  cur  shores? 

President  RooseVelt  told  my  friends  at  Chautauqua  on  Au- 
gust 14.  1936.  when  he  addressed  himself  to  "War  profits  as  a 
lure."  that— 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  long  experience — the  eflective 
ma!!Uenancf>  rjf  An.erican  n'utrality  dfoend.-.  fcd,"y.  as  In  the  past, 
on  the  v.'isd-^m  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the  moment 
occupy  the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary  cf  State. 

It  IS  clear — 

Said  the  President — 

that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by  the  Congress 
Would,  in  the  event  cf  war  on  some  other  continent,  reduce  war 
prohts  which  would  otlierwise  accrue  to  American  citizens. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that  the  President  was  ad- 
dressing himself  to  the  Neutrality  Act  which  it  is  now  sought 
to  repeal.    Continuing,  the  President  said: 

Industrial  and  agriculture  production  for  a  war  market  may  give 
immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It 
produces  disaster. 

It  was  the  pro.spect  cf  war  profits  that  made  our  farmers  In  the 
West  plow  up  praiTi-'  land  that  should  never  have  been  plowed, 
but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle  Today  we  are  reaping 
the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  m  the  dust  storms  which  have 
devastated  those  war -plowed  areas. 

Then   the   President   reminded   the   Chautauqua  audience 

t  hat- 
It  was  the  prospt'ct  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 

monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry,  and  a  price  level 

so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 

LS  destroyed 

I  am  sure  that  this  indictment  of  war  profits  gained  from 
the  sale  of  goods  to  belligerent  nations  should  be  a  deterrent 
to  the  adoption  of  the  present  proposal  of  President  R/»ose- 
velt.  which  would  asain  inflict  such  penalties  upon  the  people 
of  this  country. 
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Caih  and  carry  i?  a  delusion  and  a  Fnaro.  th^  purpose 
ol  wiiu.;!  k-  not.  neutrality,  but  war  profits  and  nothing  else 
/except  to  lavur  one  giuup  ci  nations  against  anofhtr.  The 
cxU-n.sion  of  credit,  m  other  \vord>,  loans,  L-  tlie  t  ntcrmg 
wedge  to  war  Thf-  Democratic  Congres-iiv)nal  Canipaitzn 
Book  of  1914  crniained  the  virws  expros^ed  by  Secretary  of 
St.itf  Bi>an  on  tlu.s  very  qricbUon.  I  quote  from  Secretary 
Bryan-  i  xpianauon,  a:i  follows; 

It  la  iiieonsibient  with  Ihr  spirit  of  neulralUy  for  a  neutraJ  na- 
tion to  maKe  loans  to  »j«-i;if;ereiii  iialioiii;,  for  money  is  the  wo^^l 
of  cc.ntr.»bt<,:ds,  it  con  m.ki.cK  iill  other  thitnis  A  very  Ti  rclLlo 
lllu*tratu  n  ha.-,  bot-n  u?«-d  m  Mippcrt  of  thin  propa'-itu  n,  nHin-'ly 
that  a.*  a  neutral  government  d.)es  all  In  ita  power  to  discniraiZ'- 
its  citizci.s  fri^ni  pnli^nn(<  in  tlu-  armies  of  olhtr  countries,  it 
&li' Uid  Ui-<.'curage  th  >3e  *ho,  by  Uiiii.ing  moricy.  would  do  in.-re 
harm  thfin  thev  rovi'.d  do  by  enlis-int;  The  Government  with- 
drnw  th'>  pr'.'tfct.on  of  ritizen>hip  fr-m  those  who  enli.-t  under 
othrr  fl.iRs-  why  should  It  Rive  protection  to  mo:)ey  wht-n  it  enters 
l:.ic    lurtiKn    miiit«ry   seivice?     There   is   only   onf   ana'.vi-r. 

The  policy  recommended  by  Secretary  Bryan  was  not  fol- 
lowed Subsequent  events,  however,  demonstrated  its  prac- 
tu-.il  wi.>^dom. 

Ml    RANKIN      Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  N.w  Y;.rk.     I  yi-'id  to  the  gentleman  from 

MlS-SLsSippi 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  stated  a  moment  aeo  that 
thi.--  ca.sh-and-carry  plan  would  fa\or  (>ne  .^ide  again.-^!  the 
other.  Of  course.  !>■  meant  i^  would  favur  France  and 
En>.:!and.  I  am  wondennp.  and  I  a.-k  the  gentleman  if  it  is 
not  'rue  that  if  thi.^  ca.-^h-and-carry  plan  i.-  applied  to  all. 
wifh  the  Atlantic  Ocean  teeming  with  submarines  and  air- 
planes, and  the  Pacific-  Ocean  open,  would  it  not  be  easier 
tu  iraiisport  these  munillons  across  tlie  Pacific  Ocean  through 
RLi.>s.a  into  Germany  probably  than  it  would  to  transport 
them  a'ro.«;s  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  England  and  France. 

Mr  REED  of  New  Yoik.  I  will  answer  the  gentlem^an  in 
thi^  way  I  do  not  clami  to  be  nn  expert  on  war  transpor- 
LalKii.  Th..s  is  one  of  the  most  highly  involved  technical 
subjecLv  The  way  tlie  gentleman  states  it,  it  would  be  a 
Piis.sibility  wcie  It  not  for  the  fact  that  under  the  anns 
embartio  .-uch  shipments  could  not  be  made  to  either  Ger- 
many or  Ru.-s.a  U'eau.--e  each  one  of  them  is  in  debt  to  the 
United  States.  They  wculd  come  imder  the  provision  of  the 
John.^on  Act.  The  Trra.'=ury  reports  ."^how  that  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  debtors  to  the  United  States. 

I  ask.  will  net  the  ca.^h-and-carry.  or  credit-and-carry 
plan,  even  though  tlie  contraband  is  earned  in  foreign  ships, 
brin^'  the  war  to  oui  shore.^  One  writer.  Walter  Lippmann. 
contends  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  emibarpo  makes  it  much 
more  certain  tliat  the  war  will  remain  3,000  miles  from  our 
shores. 

Mr.  RICH      Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr  RICH.  Was  it  not  the  Idt^a  of  this  cash-and-carry 
plan  that  all  commodities  that  were  destined  for  belligerent 
nations  should  be  earned  on  foreign  ships? 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  That  would  make  the  situation 
no  d.fltrent  When  they  stnick  the  3-niile  line,  they  would 
have  the  naval  forces  of  belligerent  countries  camped  along 
there,  as  they  nre  hovering  on  one  coa.'^t  now.  in  the  expecta- 
tion that  this  cmtxirgo  clause  will  be  repealed. 

Mr  RICH.  They  would  not  have  to  sink  any  American 
ships? 

Mr  REED  cf  New  York.  What  would  happen?  Let  me 
finish  this  and  I  will  answer  the  gentleman's  question  iisht 
here. 

I  niamtam  that  if  we  should  establish  ourselves  as  an 
arsenal  for  wairing  nations,  such  a  program  is  an  invuatijn 
to  eveiy  hostile  battleship  and  submarine  to  hover  along  our 
shore  just  beyond  the  3-mile  limit  and  wait  until  its  cash- 
and-caiTy  prey  leaves  one  of  our  harbors  and  crosses  the 
line,  and  when  the  stern  of  the  ship  crosses  the  internationi'l 
3-mile  line,  tlien  and  there  the  bombardment  Will  begin. 
There  will  be  disputes  as  tc  whether  hostilities  were  begun 
within  or  witliout  the  international  limits.  To  protect  our 
own  neutral  waters  aiid  c  ur  own  shores,  our  Navy  and  air 


force  will  Ije  calhd  upon  to  take  a  hand,  and  pla.n  common 
sense  ought  to  coiiMnce  anyone  that  such  a  course  of  poiiciny 
will  eventually  lead  to  iniernational  contioversies  and  to  war. 

The  range  of  these  guns  firing  on  the  3-mile  hne  WiIl 
endanger  every  harbor  where  there  are  ca.ih-und-carry 
ships. 

Mr.  BULWINKIJ].  Are  not  the  submarines  hovering 
around  cur  stiore^  now  looking  for  ships  carrying  munitions 
of  war? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Yes;  they  are  hovering  there, 
and  they  have  had  an  invitation  to  hover  there. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Would  ihey  do  it  any  more  on  account 
of  rep«?ahng-  this  embargo  clause? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  When  we  become  a  great  aisenal, 
of  course  they  will. 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Will  the  gentieman  yivld? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  The  gentleman  has  made  reference  to 
the  3-inile  limit.  In  making  that  reference,  has  he  taken 
into  consideration  th.e  fact  that  certain  <.  flicials  of  thi.s 
country  have  declared  a  300-mile  Limit  as  new  miernationiil 
law? 

Mr.  REEp  of  New  Y'crk.  Yes;  taking  in  13  British  pos- 
sessions,     i 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wu-^consin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Y'ork.  I  yield  to  tlie  gtiUkman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Thus  country  has  not  de- 
clared that.  Our  muIt;m.llionaire  Under  Secri  tary  cf  State, 
Mr.  Sumner  Welles,  not  an  authority  on  ir.tcinational  law 
or  national  law.  ha.s  cietlaied  the  'Sumner  Welles"  300-m;ie 
limit. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  But  that  was  the  outcome  of  the 
conference  held  at  Panamia. 

If  we  should  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  convert  our  in- 
dustrit  s  into  arsenals  for  the  prosecution  of  the  European 
war.  can  w :  not  foresee  the  placing  of  heavy  guards  at  our 
railroad  bndgcs,  around  munitions  plants,  and  war  industries 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  the  inevitable  sabotage  and  explo- 
sions incident  to  the  manufacture  and  transportatu.'n  of  arms 
and  munitions  in  time  of  war?  Thus,  we  bring  upon  our- 
selves many  cf  the  tragedies  of  war  instead  of  keeping  the 
curse  of  war  3.000  miles  from  our  shore. 

Mr.  Spe-aker,  at  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  a  list  of  the  explosions,  the  loss  of  life,  and  the  mil- 
Uons  cf  dollars  of  property  that  was  destroyed  as  a  result 
of  operations  in  this  country  before  we  declared  war  in  1917. 
This  occurred  becaus.'  we  were  supplying  munitions  of  war 
under  international  law. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  ReedI? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

LiPT    OF    M.Aj(-iR    ExpinsroNs    AND    Ftres    in    Amfki^an    MrNmo>r9 

Plants  ano  FA'-Ttip.iEs  Srppi  vino  MuNmoNs  of  War  During  thi 

Prv":<'>D  Fhom  .Afotdx  1914  to  1917 
(S-  arcc     The  German.  Serrr*;   Servi'P  In   Am^'rl'-n.    1914   18    b\'   John 

Price  Joiifs  and  Pnu!  Mcrnrk  H.'lll>ter,     P\ibUsh»'r> :    tjniail.  May- 

n.i.'d  &  CC  ) 

1914 

Augu.-t  30  Explosion  In  the  powder  m.ll  cf  the  Du  P,  :.t  Powder 
Co     at  Pnniptuii  Lakes.  N    J. 

Stpuinbo:  E.xpli  >;  .n  in  tho  ptinn^t'nn  p'~rt!^ii  of  ^h.e  Wright 
Cheniiciil  Wiitlts      Three  deatiis  and  large  projx'riy  danibge. 

Ocl^ibir  Explosior.  In  the  factory  cf  the  Pain  Fireworks  DL-plivy 
Co  Sev=  r.il  death-;  ;i:-.d  destruction  (  f  tiio  plant  Fxplo-lon  In  the 
fir«work!5  factory  of  DetwiUcr  &  Street  in  Jersey  City.  Four  deaths 
and  much  property  damage. 

1915 

J.muarv  I  Fiie  m  Buckthorne  plant  of  Xhr  J  h:\  .A  Ri  tbhng  Co, 
m.ikers  of  sluU-,  at  Trciuon,  N  J  Th(?  $1.5iJo,U00  pl.iiit  \>ai  (.uai- 
ple'ely  ili-taosid 

Januarv  June  Du  P<  ni  Factor!.*,  ut  H\.«;ktll.  N  J  ,  Cariuys  Point, 
N  J  V.  iv:.e.  Pa.  and  \\il:nink;to;i.  Dil.  experi.  lU'ed  firea  and 
exp:  SI  •  «!  A  cheiracal  e.xplotion  occurred  m  a  fa^it^iy  m  Ea.'^t 
Nineteenth  Stre-t.  New  York  E.\pIo-ion  in  the  Anderson  Chemical 
Co  ,  Wa'.hngten  N  J  puncotton  plant  Tl  ree  lives  Io.-t  EiiploSion 
tn  the  Equitable  pv  wd  r  phmt  at  Alton.  111.     Five  dea:h.<. 

May  30  E.Np'o.sion  ot\  a  barge  laden  wiiti  dytaauito  lu  the  harbor 
cf  Seattle,  Wash      Wide.spread  damage 


Juno  26  Explosion  in  the  Aetna  powder  plant  at  Pittsburgh.  One 
man  killed  and   10  cnhers  injured. 

Juls     Ex[)U).slLn  of  a  tar.k  of  phenol  at  a  plant  in  New  York  City 
Explo.  i"n  at   the  benzol  plant  of  the  Scmet  Solvay  Co.  at  Solvay. 
N    Y      Factory  destroyed      Incendiary  fires  at  the  Nlidvalo  Steel  Co 
plant;    at    the  shell    plant    of   the   Bnll   Car   Co  ;    In   the  Southwark 
Machinery  Co  .  and  In  the  shell  d.'partineni  of  the  Diamond  Forge 
and  Ste<'l  Co. 

July  7  Explosion  In  the  Du  Pont  powder  factory  at  Pompton 
Lakes  N  J  Explosion  in  the  benzol  plant  of  Harn.-^on  Bros  .  Phila- 
di'lphia:   $500,000  damace. 

July  IG  Lxplo.iicn  and  fire  at  the  Aetna  powder  plant  at  Sin- 
ncmah'  ni:-.p.  P.i     Five  dea*h> 

Julv   13    Kxpiosicn   at   the  Wilmlnpton  plant   of  the  Du  Font   Co 

July  25  Munitions  tram  on  the  Pennsylvania  line  blown  up  at 
M"tuchen,  N    J 

July  23    Explosion  again  hits  the  Du  Pont   works  at  W.'mington. 

July  29  Exjjlosion  ef  claze  mill  in  the  Ainrruan  Powder  Co  at 
Acton.  Mass.     Mill  dtstroyed 

Augtist  Powder  flash  in  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Cn.  Ten  deaths. 
Explosion  tramload  of  dynamite  from  Du  Pent  vvt:rks  at  Pmele, 
Calif 

September  Explosion  in  tlie  Curtis.s  Airplane  plant  at  Depew. 
N  Y  Exjilosions  in  the  shell  factory  of  the  National  Cable  & 
Condtnt  Co  .  at  Hastings,  N  Y  Explosion  cf  benzol  and  wax  in 
the  plant  oi  Smith  <<v;  L^nlvrt.  New  York:  two  workers  seriously 
injured  Exj^losion  ir.  fireworks  factory  at  North  Bergen  N  J  ; 
two  people  killed.  E.xplosion  in,  the  shell  factory  of  the  Wcstmg- 
heU'^e  Electric  Co    at  Pittsburgh,   two  dead. 

September  0<  tober.  Rt  peated  explosions  at  Du  Pont  plants,  with 
exten^i\c  daniage.  Exphisions  at  the  plants  of  the  Aetna  Powder 
Co 

November.  Two  explosions  in  the  Tennessee  Coal  &  Iron  Works  at 
Binnmijham,   Ala  .  causmtx   l<irt;p   property  damace 

November  10  Fire  m  the  jjlant  of  the  Betli'ehem  Steel  Co  that 
de'^troyed    800    h\e,    cuns       (AH    Germans   warned    beforehand  ) 

December.  Explosion  of  ton  and  a  half  of  nitroglycerin  at  Fay- 
ville    111 

December  10.  Explosion  at  Hopewell.  N  J  .  plant. of  the  Du  Pent 
powder  works;    $2,000,000  worth  of  damage. 

1916 

January  April  Several  major  exploslonK  In  thr-  Du  Port  properties 
alone,  dozens  ef  lives  lost.  Explosion  destroyed  two  arms  plants 
In   Bndm-port.   Conn 

May  Explosion  wiped  out  a  lar^e  chemical  plant  in  Cadillac, 
Mich  Explosion  destroyed  a  munitions  plant  of  the  Bethlehem 
Steel   Cn..   at   New  Castle'.   Pa. 

August  \  Two  million  pounds  of  munitions  blown  up  at  Black 
Tom  I.-land,  in  New  York  Harbor;   $30,000,000  damage. 

1917 

Jartiary  11  Fire  and  explosion  In  the  shell -as.'=embly  plant  of  the 
Canadian  Car  k  Feimdry  Co  near  Kingsland.  N  J  ;  half  a  million 
3-inch  shells  discharged;  $17,000,000  damage  to  the  plant  and 
ammunitu.'.n 

Arcordmt;  to  the  Ocrman  Secret  Service  in  America,  In  1915  a 
total  rf  $62  000  000  was  charged  to  fires  of  unknown  cau.=€S,  In 
ariditlnn  to  $6,200,000  paid  out  by  Insurance  companies  for  In- 
rtndiarv  flre^.  in  1916  this  total  Jumped  to  over  $100,000,000 
(p     1341, 

One  agent  alone.  Von  Rintelen,  boasted  that  he  had  been  sent 
to  America  by  the  German  general  staff  "backed  by  $50,000.000 — 
yes.  $100  000,000;'  that  he  was  "an  agent  plenipott  ntiary  and 
extraordinary,  ready  to  take  any  measure  on  land  and  sea  to  stop 
tie  mukinij  of  munitions  to  halt  their  transportation  at  the 
factory  or  at  the  seaboard." 

SUMMARY 

This  list  shows  a  total  of  53  major  expiations  and  fires  In  Amer- 
ican plants  supplying  arms  and  muTiitions  of  war  to  Allies  before 
the  United  States  entered  the  first  World  War. 

Of  this  total.  33  expUislons  occurred  in  powder  plants  or  on 
munitions  tiams  Twelve  accidents  happened  in  pun  or  shell 
plants.  Clu'mical  factories  producing  items  used  In  war  accounted 
lor  7  explosions,  while   1   disaster  occurred  in  an  airplane  plant. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Just  last  night  I  learned  that  the 
Baltimore  &  Ohio  is  already  guarding  its  bridges  over  the  Ohio 
River  between  Ohio  and  West  Virginia,  and  is  not  that  as  the 
result  of  such  outrages  as  we  had  in  1917? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  the  question 
is  whether  we  are  going  to  be  neutral  or  unneutral.  What  is 
neutrality?  It  is  defined  as  "refraining  from  interference  in 
a  contest;  friendly  to  each  of  two  or  more  belligerents,  or  at 
least  not  taking  part  of  either  or  any;  as  a  neutral  power." 

Or  it  m.ay  be  stated  in  the  language  of  the  authorities  as 

follows: 

Tlie  state  cf  belni?  neutral:  The  state  of  being  a  neutral  nation 
duruii-  war.  Neutrals  may  not  lend  money  to  either  side,  guarantee 
a  lr;in.  or  allow  the  passage  of  belligerent  troops  through  their 
borders. 


Our  Nation,  which  is  neutral,  should  be  steadfast  in  adher- 
ing to  it  and  not  be  stirred  from  this  position  cf  security  by 
any  specious  arguments  or  impassioned  oratory.  Strict  neu- 
trality and  profits  and  advantages  to  one  group  of  bjlligerents 
over  another  cannot  be  reconciled  nor  harmonized.  I  believe 
that  strict  neutrality  is  the  surest,  the  safest,  and  the  one 
means  by  which  the  United  States  can  avoid  war.  To  relax 
the  rules,  established  during  a  period  of  peace,  as  a  means  of 
helping  one  group  of  belligerents  to  the  injury  cf  another  bel- 
ligerent group  is  anything  but  neutral  conduct  on  our  part. 
To  alter  the  Neutrality  Act  as  a  means  of  financial  gain  shows 
a  lack  of  honor  and  self-respect  for  the  good  name  of  cur 
country. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  no  vital  national  Interest,  profits 
or  otherwise,  to  be  gained  by  enacting  sham  legislation  which 
is  neither  neutral  in  theory  nor  in  fact.  I  was  taught  in  high 
school  that:  i 

"Tills  flbiove  all:   To  thine  own  self  be  true, 
And  it  tnust  follow,  as  the  night  the  day. 
Thou  cinst  not  then  be  false  to  any  man." 

This  applies  to  nations  as  well  as  to  individuals. 

The  idea  that  the  present  European  war  is  a  war  to  end  all 
wars  ought  to  be  weighed  in  the  light  of  what  Lord  Allenby, 
the  distinguished  British  general,  said  in  his  last  message: 

Wars  have  been  usually  waged,  in  olden  days,  fr-r  the  spoils  of 
victory;  increase  of  territory,  acquisition  of  wealth,  even  glory  to 
the  victor.  The  lust  for  expansion  is  not  yet  quite  dead;  but  the; 
glory  of  conquest  Is  departing;  Its  gains  arc  dead  sea  fruit:  Its 
legacy,  revengeful  memories  alone;  hardening  hearts,  perjx'tuatlng 
anger,  and  leading  cn  to  the  dreary  round  of  renewed  wars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  another  much-debated  phase  of  this  proposed  leg- 
islation. What  is  it  that  we  wish  to  sell?  Why  not  furnish 
a  bill  of  particulars,  that  the  public  may  know  what  the 
advocates  of  cash  and  carry  wish  to  sell?  Is  this  Christian 
Nation,  imder  the  term  of  neutrality,  to  deliver  for  cash 
or  for  credit  these  deadly  poison  gases:  Chlorine,  chloropic- 
rin,  phosgene  tear  gas,  toxic  smoke,  and  mustard  gas? 
There  is  no  doubt  we  can  manufacture  a  new  deadly  prod- 
uct in  the  form  of  clay,  impregnated  with  poison  gas,  which 
by  a  new  diabolical  system  can  be  sprayed  from  the  air  in 
the  form  of  powder. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  never  seen  the  victims  of  the  more 
modem  methods  of  taking  human  life,  but  I  remember 
going  into  a  British  hospital  at  the  front,  and  I  saw  the 
victims  brought  into  a  large  room,  about  half  as  large  as 
this  Chamber.  The  cots  were  placed  side  by  side,  and  oxy- 
gen gas  was  being  administered  to  these  boys  who  were 
fighting  for  one  more  breath.  They  were  a  long  way  from 
home.  The  wheezing  and  coughing  of  these  poison-gas  vic- 
tims was  enough  to  rack  one's  heart  and  soul.  The  lining  of 
the  nose  had  been  eaten  away.  Many  of  the  boys  had  no 
eyelids  left,  just  their  big,  round  eyes  glaring  and  bulging 
from  the  pain  cf  the  poison  gas.  These  were  the  boys  who. 
22  years  ago,  were  fighting  to  end  wars.  I  do  not  intend  to 
lend  my  voice  or  my  vote  to  any  plan  which  proposes  to 
engage  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  devilish,  deadly, 
inhuman  instrumentalities  for  mass  murder. 

So  we  are  going  in  to  sell  that  because  there  is  a  profit 
in  it.  Some  may  cry  out,  "Is  it  just  to  embargo  the  imple- 
ments of  mass  murder  when  we  can  make  profits  from  them? 
Is  it  just  when  these  countries  owe  us  and  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  collect?"  Oh.  I  would  answer  that  in  these  words, 
that  justice  Is  a  fine  word,  but  it  is  not  the  last  word  between 
man  and  man.     i 

To  so  order  the  world  that  every  man  receives  a  just 
wage  will  not  bring  the  millennium.  Who  pays  the  mother 
for  her  long  night  vigil,  the  father  for  his  toil,  the  soldier 
for  his  wounds,  the  hero  for  giving  up  his  life  to  rescue 
another?  Who  paid  Jesus  for  His  agony,  Regulus  for  his 
patriotism,  and  Walt  Whitman  for  his  poetry?  Above  all 
work  done  for  fair  pay  towers  the  work  done  for  no  pay  at 
all — just  for  love. 

If  we  have  a  spark  of  love  in  our  hearts  at  all  for  humanity, 
for  innocent  women  and  children,  we  will  not  seek  profits  by 
selling  the  Instrumentalities  of  wholesale  murder,  and  that  is 
what  we  propose  to  do  by  lifting  this  embargo. 
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Mr.  Sp  -akrr  T  aTi  not  interested  in  the  profit  that  can  be 
madf  bv  rr.an'.ifac'unr.?  and  sciLng  to  our  ovc-rseas  neighbors 
the  th'  rmiLf  h-x  ti.b.  weighing  5  p*;)Unds  or  less,  whxh  can  be 
scattered  over  a  city  at  large.  A  whole  city,  with  favoring 
vind.s,  c:in  be  de-troyrd  by  this  instrument  of  refined  cruelly. 
Therini'e  will  burn  'iirough  steei  and  through  f.h-;  successive 
floors  of  buildinsi>  so  thai  modern  architectural  construction, 
criy  fireprorf  in  the  ordinary  {"""tise  of  the  word  w.ll  b«'  no 
adequat--  pr.irection  ae:aUis:  it.  It  cannot  b:  quenched  wiih 
water.  Thfse  are  only  a  few  of  the  sources  of  prcflt  lo  be 
gained  by  btconi.nc  particeps  cnnimi'^  in  a  foie.sn  war. 

There  shoula  be  no  hypocrisy,  no  subterfuge,  arid  no  duplic- 
ity In  dcahns'  w;  h  tlu.s  subject  of  ntutrali'y.  li  u  :.;  'A\c 
Intention  to  favor  one  gr'.up  of  b-lhprrent^ .  th-n  Irt  the  advo- 
catf.<^  of  interv-en'ton  be  hone^t  atx  ut  it  and  say  they  wi-h  to 
help  one  side  whose  cause  they  consider  just.  Thr.i  will  bring 
the  KNUe  clearly  into  the  open  wli*  re  it  beiopi  « 

I  maintain  tiial  the  mutiality  law  i.s  peiloniiing  tin  func- 
tion for  which  It  was  d' -ifinid.  wheieas  liie  dd  weapon  of 
International  law  utterly  fa-led  in  the  World  War  I  listened 
intently  fer  liie  Presidents  expi.inauon  ol  h\^  "conviction" 
that  the  reptal  of  ih-  aims  en.beirgj  vould  more  probably 
keep  us  out  f'f  war      He  said: 

I  give  to  you  jr.y  deep  and  unaltrrable  conviction  •  •  ♦  tha+ 
by  the  repeal  ^:  \hv  iinbin-.o  tl.f  L'l.ittd  S  utis  wiU  more  probably 
irmam  at  pfa.e  t^Jn  if  the  law  rerr.aii.s  as  :t  ttnnda  today.  I  .-^i.y 
this  b<»rHi.:s«»  v,ith  the  repeal  cf  ^.hc  Pi.ibnr:^  thu  Gcvcrnir.eiit  clearly 
and  der'.r.it<'ly  will  in.«:,-t  tlia*  Ar:;er:can  c:".?xn^  ar.d  Amt-ncan  s-hips 
ktop  awr.y  fn.m  tht,'  imniedi.ite  j^.r.ls  of  the  actual  zones  cl  conr.lct. 

Here  the  pavi  1  fell  1 

Mr.  MICHEN?:R.  Mr.  S^eilk^'r,  I  a.^k  unanimous  corsen*' 
tha*  the  iinif  ol  the  Ki-ntkinan  Irom  New  Yoik  b»-  ex'-^naed 
5  nunutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     I>  there  objection  to  the  n-quest  of 
gmrliman  li.  in  Miciuuan? 

Mr  KL'LWINKLE  Reserving  the  iitiht  to  objiCt, 
Speak'-r,  and  I  sh..ll  not  object.  I  should  like  to  a.->k 
gL  ii'leMiHn  a  queN'mn. 

Mr   HEED  ...  N,  w  Ycrk.    A.^k  »t  now. 

Mr     BULWINKLE.      All    rmht;    I    shall    not    object, 
Speake: . 

Th.   5?PEA::EH      TIv  Cha:r  hears  no  objtction. 

Mr  BULWI.NKLE  Thf  gi-ntieman  said  he  would  insert  in 
the  Kecokd  a  list  of  the  industrial  plants  and  other  fa.dUie.N 
destroyed  by  li.e  Germans  before  we  tiitert'd  li.e  lasl  war. 
Why  is  the  geiitieni.in  inserting  that  li.st  in  the  Rei  ord.' 

Mr  REEIJ  I.  f  .sew  York.  Dues  not  the  gentlt  man  perceive 
the  Ifigie  of  i: .'  Docs  the  gentleman  nu^an  to  bung  the  war 
ri^^lir  into  cur  country,  a  neutral  country? 

Mr.  BULWINKLE  I.s  the  gfUtlcman.  then,  inserting  it  in 
ord'  I  that  evnyb«H.iy  may  be  ftarful  that  if  we  pass  thi.^  neu- 
trally b.ll  the  Ci-rrnans  v.iil  t»gain  start  on  a  couise  of 
sab*.;ta^ie  in  Anui.ca? 

Ml.  REED  of  Nt  ,v  York,  Of  course,  they  will,  and  so  will 
anv  uther  countiy  to  which  we  are  unneutral. 

Mr.  BULWINKLE.  Then,  in  fear  that  scinecne  miglu  de- 
struy  our  indu.s;.ii  i,.  we  ^hould  bland  bupinely  by  and  let  tiiem 
do  what  they  pUaAc' 

Mr  REED  of  New  York  No;  we  should  be  neutral  and  not 
invite  just  that  soi  t  of  thing,  and  the  gentleman  knows  it. 

^L' .  RICH.     Mr.  Speak-r.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
riiin.^ylvania. 

Mr  RICH  Wliat  diilerence  does  it  make  if  we  refrain 
from  shipping  n.uiutions  of  war  already  assembled  if  we  per- 
mit the  shipm<.nt  to  foreign  countries  of  the  necessary  com- 
modities and  ptinut  tivm  to  be  manufactured  over  there? 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  The  point  is  that  if  we  aie  going 
to  be  neutral  we  musr  stop  the  shipment  of  the  com.modities 
tliat  are  declared  to  be  contraband  of  war  by  the  belligeient 
nations. 

Mr  RICH.  Wuuld  that  include  any  commodities  that 
m:gh'  be  used  fur  the  manufacture  cf  anything  that  might 
endanger  the  lives  of  people  after  they  arc  shipped  from  this 
coimtiy? 

Mr.  REED  of  Ncw  Yort    For  wholesale  slaughter;  yes. 
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Mr.  RICH.  Then  the  gentlem.an  would  limit  the  shipment 
of  all  .«uch  commodities? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  would  remain  absolutely  nru- 
tral.  I  do  not  know  what  the  g*  ntleman's  interest  is  in  ship- 
ping goods  abroad,  but  I  will  .say  that  all  we  shipp«'d  during 
1916  and  wa"=  ju=^t  on^-twentie'h  of  1  p^'rcent  of  cur  domes- 
tic and  foreign  comn:-:c>\  just  cnt^-iwentieth  of  1  percent: 
and  for  that  you  would  engage  in  wholesale  siaUKhter  of 
civilians  abroad  ;!nd  bnri;:  llv:  w-.r  to  our  own  shores 

Mr.  RICH.  The  centleman  referred  to  my  attitude  in 
maki.ig  that  stateimnt.  and  I  wi.>h  to  say  ru,lit  here  that  if 
any  mantjf  ictunng  concern  in  tlus  country  is  making  profits 
out  of  wan.  I  will  be  the  fin-t  one  to  vote  that  no  m.anufaeturer 
in  this  count 'y  .-iiall  niak"  a  penny  of  pr  'fit  out  of  any  war 
Ciimmod.ty, 

Mr  REFD  of  New  York.     Good;  I  am  glad  to  hear  that. 

M..  ALLEN  of  Prnn^ylvania  and  Mr.  PATTIICK  rcso. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  have  only  j  minutes;  let  me 
finish  my  statement  I  say  in  answer  that  this  safrtruard 
can  most  certainly  b':*  accomplish^'d  without  the  ^-ep-^al  of  the 
arms  enibargo.  Th.e  two  prepositions  have  no  relationship 
whatsoever  to  each  other.  I  hiartily  arree  with  Senator 
VANDENBEtG,  who  Said,  in  answer  to  tills  proposal: 

It  Is  so!(|ly  the  qiiestlo.i  wliy,  In  God's  name,  is  it  nccc&sary  for 

us  to  rejf'ql  a  ccmpl«'tc  embarv^o  upor.  mur.itl.  .Jis  cf  war  In  order 
to  accfpt  ^hat  you  propust?  And  I  have  yt  t  lu  hear  one  side  of 
u  riii.  •:  .1  nnwcr  to  the  quesliuu. 

Ml.  SpK.kor,  wo,  representing  130.000.000  people,  have  a 
respon-ibiiity,  and  one  that  is  primarily  ours  and  not  ihat 
of  any  o'lur  biMnch  of  tiie  Fed  ral  Go-,  crnm.  nt.  Tliat 
r' sprnsibi'ity -is  to  keep  this  country  out  of  a  forei^'n  war, 
and.  by  .-^o  doin?.  preserve  our  liberties  antl  cur  instittitions. 
I;  wc  rtiii.otjr  th  ■  wnl  cf  tho^se  vwhum  we  reprt-^^nt,  wt-  bhall 
have  theij'  cooperation  to  that  end.  I  ea.i  find  no  more 
appropriate  words  in  wliicii  to  d(  finf  our  resp-nsib  liu-  than 
thc-e  used  bv  Maj.  GeorE;*-'  Fiekhns  Eliot,  who  s.T^  ed  vith  the 
Au-tralian  Imptrial  F.irce  for  the  period  of  the  World  War. 
and  wh,3  was  maicr  or  Military  Intelhuence  Reserve  of  the 
United  S-.ates  Army  from  1922  to  1930      H'-  said: 

In  this  ccunlry  wo  h.iv:'  a  vi-ry  gnat  re.'-po:i.  .bility — a  respon- 
slblhtv  ro  ^hich  It  is  dllRcult  to  bcUeve  thi'  Ajn^rican  people  will 
b  ■  f  und  lliseDblble.  Tiiat  respou.'-ibility  Is  to  keep  alive  in  ihi.s 
V.  :  cl  the  ttrch  of  human  liberty  wh'Mi  elsewhere  that  ll/,ht  la 
beui^  rut  111.  .-..siy  troddeii  i.ut  \V,  &au  ao  that,  we  car.  can;,  our. 
this  nv-pont-ibiUty  bccaui-e  a  merciful  Prcjv.dence  has  favored  this 
Cl  uiilrv  with  a  geographical  pot,Uion  which  enables  us  to  defend 
ourselves  with  tie  w.  apons  of  sea  power  which  are  historically 
ut'up.  !;s  tlha'  a  fre<»  pei.ple  may  wield  without  peril  to  their  liberty. 

If  h^<w->ivr.  we  throw  away  these  advantages,  if  wc  again  undcr- 
tukr  muitftry  adventures  of  a  typr  calling  for  the  regimentation 
of  every  a$pect  of  national  life  and  resources,  if  we  attempt  to  go 
again  to  other  coniineuts  to  settle  th.?  affairs  of  other  peoples  with 
griut  armiftj  and  the  great  measure  of  shipping  n(.<essary  to  main- 
tain tho«:e  prmles  overseas,  we  shall  be  abandoning  the  r.sp^iiiibility 
which  i.s  iiiirs.  a-id  which  first  cf  all  consists  in  TMa.i-iini:  secure 
our  own  freedom,  cur  own  democracy,  our  in.stitutiuns.  and 
our  way  o<  life.  We  mu.^t  realize  th-.n  <v.  E^^r^p".  where  a  number 
of  rations  live  .eirtc  by  side  on  a  compara'ivelv  small  continent, 
there  i>  nathini;  wf  can  do  'o  c^mtrlbute  tc  a  p«Tm?.ner.t  settlement 
cf  EXiropean  affairs.  Wc  can  only  produce  a  n.'W  set  cf  combina- 
tion-; otit  of  which,  in  turn  will  presently  aris."  the  b.gir.nlrrs  of 
a  new  wnr  W-  cannot  setrle  the  afTairs'  of  Europe  In  a  manner 
which  Ju.^tifies  the  expenditure  of  life  and  trea.-ure  that  it  w.aild 
cost  us 

Th-'  affairs  of  F^arope  can  be  settled  onlv  wl.en  the  p.>oples  of 
Fnr-.'pe  have  made  up  their  minds  that  war  is  not  worth  while. 
But  we  cannot  convince  tiiom  of  that  They  will  have  to  cmvlnce 
the:u?''lves.  The  only  poluy  f^.r  the  Amenra:!  fei.jjle  'o  aOopL  may 
be  slatoa  In  these  words  "Tne  aiTairs  of  Eurupe  and  Afcia  must 
be  settled  by  the  picples  who  live  there  the  a^airs  of  the  Americas 
shall  be  .settled  by  the  ptupit  who  live  here,  and  by  uo  one  else." 

[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fcM.] 

EXTENSION    OP    REMARKS 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebra.ska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s 
consent  to  t-xtend  my  own  rcmarfcs  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  a  statement  I  made  this  morning  befoie  the 
Comimitttie  for  Reciprocity  Information. 

The  SPEAKER.  L-  there  objection  to  Uie  request  ol  the 
gentlt^man  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Ferguson]  be  permitted  to  extend  his  remarks 
In  the  Record  and  include  therein  the  statement  he  sub- 
mitted to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  this 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  delivered  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  last  Friday  evening,  before  a  conference  on  civil 
liberties. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in- 
clude therein  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  an  editorial  from  the  McConnelsville.  Ohio, 
Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including 
a  letter  I  received  from  Mr.  GoodFoe.  cf  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  dated  October  14,  a  letter  which  he  ad- 
dressed to  certain  warehousemen,  dated  October  7,  and  a 
cotton  storage  contract. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Thc-re  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  owti  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
article  from  the  Portland  Spectator  on  neutrality. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ut:der  a  previous  order  of  the  House  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  IMr.  Courtney]  is  recognized 
for  Ij  minutes. 

NEUTR.ALITY 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  I  should  offer  an 
fipoloey  to  this  body  for  asking  recognition  on  the  floor  at  so 
early  a  time  in  my  first  session.  I  realize,  of  course,  that 
ordinarily  a  new  Member  should  listen  and  learn  in  this 
body  for  a  longer  period  than  I  have  before  endeavoring  to 
oiler  his  views  and  arguments  for  or  against  pending  meas- 
ures. However,  as  a  new  member  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  and  as  a  citizen.  I 
am  deeply  and  vitally  interested  in  the  neutrality  legislation. 

I  trust  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  these  considerations 
will  out\n,eigh  in  your  mind  and  in  tlie  minds  of  the  Members 
any  feeling  that  may  exist  as  to  the  impropriety  of  my  rising 
at  this  time. 

The  reciurst,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  about  to  make  at  this 
point  has  been  mentioned  to  the  two  gentlemen  who  follow 
me  under  special  orders  and  they  have  no  objection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  at  this  point  that  my  time  be  extended 
so  that  I  may  have  a  total  of  35  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
genileman  from  Tennessee? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COURTNEY.  Another  consideration  that  im.pelled  me 
to  sp-eak  is  the  disclosure  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
the  other  day  that  some  forty-odd  Republican  Members  of 
this  biidy  and  one  Democrat,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New   York    iMr.  Fish]    have 


organized  themselves  into  a  committee,  styled  the  National 
Committee  To  Keep  Us  Out  of  Foreign  Wars.  The  head- 
quarters of  this  organization  being  in  the  Hotise  OfiQce  Build- 
ing, and  the  stationery  used  being,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
official,  the  public  may  easily  believe  that  this  self-appointed 
committee  has  some  official  standing.  This  committee  or 
bureau,  or  whatever  it  may  be  properly  called,  is  broadcasting 
appeals  for  money  to  be  used,  it  is  admitted,  for  propaganda 
purposes  to  try  to  browbeat  those  of  us  who  do  not  see  eye 
to  eye  with  them  as  to  how  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  into  their 
point  of  view.  I  do  not  impugn  the  motives  of  these  gentle- 
men. They  are  honorable  men  and  honestly  followed  the 
dictates  of  their  consciences.  I  am  sure. 

But  they  are  endeavoring  to  set  th«"mselves  up  as  the  only 
patriots  in  this  body  and  the  only  Members  whose  high  am- 
bition it  is  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  I  resent  such 
action,  and  with  letters  from  this  committee  going  into  my 
district  I  could  not  keep  silent  and  maintain  my  self-respect. 
And  when  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
[Mr.  WooDRiTM].  whose  statesmanship  and  ability  is  known 
throughout  the  Nation,  took  this  alliance  to  task  on  the  floor 
the  other  day  for  degrading  the  dignity  of  this  body,  their 
only  answer  was  the  unwarranted  suggestion  that  he  was 
estopped  to  speak  because,  forsooth,  he  had  not  fought  in 
the  World  War,  as  well  he  should  not  have  in  view  of  the 
important  public  position  he  then  held. 

If  a  personal  reference  will  be  exctised.  I  will  match  rec- 
ords for  patriotism  with  any  member  of  that  so-called  com- 
mittee. I  served  in  the  last  war  as  a  private  and  an  officer 
in  an  infantry  regiment  that  saw  6  months  of  fighting  at  the 
front.  Out  of  the  first  100  officers  we  took  into  the  line.  74 
were  killed  or  wounded,  and  casualties  among  the  enlisted 
men  ran  to  almost  50  percent.  I  know  what  war  is,  and  I 
hate  war  with  every  fiber  of  my  being.  I  hope  that  no  Amer- 
ican w^ll  ever  again  be  called  on  to  stand  on  foreign  soil,  be- 
neath steel-throbbing  skies,  to  see  the  earth  battered  to  pieces 
beneath  the  hammer  strokes  of  the  howitzers  and  to  see  high 
explosives  tear  and  mangle  and  kill  human  beings. 

Furthermore,  In  my  recent  campaign  for  a  seat  in  this  body 
I  told  my  constituents,  and  here  renew  the  pledge,  that  I  will 
never  vote  to  send  America  into  this  war  unless  further  de- 
velopments bring  about  a  cause  so  just  and  righteous  in  my 
mind  that  immediately  on  voting  for  war  I  will  myself  enlist 
in  the  armed  forces  of  the  country. 

With  that  indication  of  the  sincerity  of  my  desire  to  pre- 
serve peace  for  this  country,  you  can  understand  my  resent- 
ment at  the  action  of  this  partisan,  political  National  Com- 
mittee To  Keep  Us  Out  of  Foreign  Wars  in  advising  my  con- 
stituents, in  effect,  that  I  am  by  my  attitude  on  this  legis- 
lation trying  to  embroil  America  in  the  war  in  Europe. 

Referring  now  to  the  neutrality  bill  that  will  come  to  us 
for  consideration  shortly,  I  have  been  astonished  at  the  light 
and  airy  manner  with  which  this  subject  has  been  treated  by 
some  in  both  Houses.  On  the  Senate  side  newspapers  quote 
statesmen  there  as  saying  "we  are  going  to  fight  this  thing 
fiom  hell  to  breakfast."  There,  and  in  this  House,  too.  Mem- 
bers have  been  quoted  as  seriously  advancing  the  amazing 
argument  that  "we  must  not  change  the  rules  during  the 
progress  of  the  game,"  all  as  though  a  football  contest  is  being 
fouglit  or  rules  being  prescribed  for  a  tennis  match.  As  we 
debate  this  subject  here  men  are  djing  horribly  by  the  thou- 
sands. Our  action  on  this  bill  may  affect  the  future  of  all 
the  people  of  Europe,  and  it  strikes  me  that  arguments  made 
by  these  men  with  hearts  so  little  attuned  to  the  tragedy  and 
doom  of  the  day  should  be  lightly  considered  In  this  debate. 

There  has  been  as  much  or  more  misrepresentation  about 
this  bill,  intentional  and  unintentional.  I  dare  .'=ay.  than  about 
any  other  bill  ever  before  the  Congress.  While  at  home, 
between  the  sessions.  I  took  the  opportunity  of  explaining  in 
detail  through  the  press  of  my  district  the  bill  we  considered 
last  session — practically  the  same  as  the  bill  that  will  shortly 
come  to  us.  Then  I  visited  the  12  counties  of  my  district. 
I  represent  a  rural  district  in  Tennessee,  called  the  Volunteer 
State,  because  in  every  war  it  has  supplied  more  than  its 
quota  of  volunteers,  but  a  State  whose  citizenship  abhors 
war.    The  people  of  my  district  are  intelligent  and  cultured. 
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Berne  of  (he  f.ne'-t  s^hool^^  in  the  South  are  lof-ated  ihev^.  and 
there  are  fr-'.v  homos  that  do  not  have  the  binofif  jf  the  radi  j 
and  da.iv  pa:)er:5.  It  is  a  fair  cross  section  of  the  rerl  Amer- 
Ira.  uninfluenced  by  aliens  and  rabbi?  rousers,  and  thintintr 
for  i!5<>lf.  I  contai  i«d  poplr  m  ail  w^^iks  of  liie — meichants, 
bankers,  men  of  genera!  buslnrss.  profe.ssional  men,  larmers. 
and  lub--;reT.s.  I*,  ma:-  '^(  em  t.o  you  an  exaKS^r-iti^n  bu'  I  eve 
my  solemn  word  that  I  did  not  find  a  sm.Tle  human  b<-'  n::  that 
did  not  favcr  the  enactment  of  the  principle  of  the  proposed 
b:h.  Since  my  return  to  Wa.hirr:ton  I  have  no^  received  a 
sinRle  letter  ficm  m.y  di.>'nct  ask'ng  me  to  vci'^  m  the  nega- 
tive I  hear  orher  M'^mbers  of  this  body  speak  of  the  hundreds 
of  le'fer-  reouestm'.'  i  ne^at.ve  vo'e.  A  few  of  them,  of  course. 
are  from  pvple  who  honestly  voice  their  own  sentiments. 
but  m  the  lisht  of  my  experience  I  firmly  believe  that  95 
porernt  of  these  l>nter.>  are  from  people  who  do  p.ot  under- 
stand the  situation  and  have  been  inspired  to  write  by  mis- 
directed zejtlot^  or  fiom  people  favoring  Germ.any  in  thi,s 
war  through  con'^idt rations  of  blood  or  affinity 

liCavinc  aside  rhe  urms-embarco  leature  of  the  proposed 
bill  for  the  present,  to  defeat  it  would  be  to  leave  this  country 
In  a  position  b'  5t  eaK  ulatod  to  lead  us  into  war.  for  undi  r  the 
law  now  exi.-tine  Aiiieriean  ships  can  carrv  any  commodity 
under  the  --un.  ('\  n  articles  declared  contraband,  nphi  into 
the  ports  of  tl'.e  warring  nations,  except  arm.-:,  ammunition, 
and  ::u:n:'  m.  •:!  wuv  It  was  that  privileite  to  An-."r:can 
shipp<'r^  that  led  dirf-ctly  to  our  entrance  into  the  la.-t  war 
As  was  stated  here  bv  the  distinguished  gentlem.an  fr^rn  Texa.i 
[Ml  Jovin.non  I  a  ft  w  days  aco.  under  the  Germ.in  unre- 
stricted ."submarine  warfare  26  of  our  ships  were  sunk,  and 
when  c.tir  national  ri'ifle  could  endure  it  no  lon^rer  we  declared 
war.  Only  one  of  'ho.se  shlp,^  carried  anything  reschibling 
runitions  of  war  Some  carried  wheat,  some  timber,  -  3me 
assorted  cargoes,  but  not  munitions  of  war.  As  th'  law 
now  exists,  with  German  .submarines  roaming  the  s»'as  attain, 
and  with  our  ships  putting  cut  daily  with  carcoes  on  the 
German  contraband  list,  we  are  in  an  easy  way  to  go  exactly 
the  .sime  route  that  we  went  in  1917. 

The  proposed  law  stops  that  and  prevents  our  shii>s  from 
pa5;-ing  through  ^r  into  combat  areas,  but  permits  the  warring 
nations  to  come  here  in  their  own  ships  and  buy  whatever  we 
have  to  sell  on  a  cas!i-and-carry  basis;  and  with  agricultural 
conditions  as  they  are  and  industrial  conditions  as  well,  with 
the  list  of  un*  mplcyvd  of  staggering  size,  certainly  our  farm- 
ers and  cur  manularturers  need  to  sell.  Our  shipping  in- 
dustry must  make  a  saTifice,  of  course,  but  it  is  necessary  to 
ket^p  us  out  of  war  and  therefore  well  worth  while. 

Objection  is  made  that  there  is  a  90-day  credit  feature  in 
the  new  bill.  In  business  circles  everywh' re  90  days  is  almost 
equivalent  to  cash,  and  in  large  transactions  some  time  must 
be  given  for  transfer  of  credits,  clearances,  and  the  hk.\ 
But  there  is  the  provision  that  should  a  nation  default  on 
one  such  extension,  no  further  sale  will  be  made  dtiring  the 
default  In  the  emt  rgency  the  warring  nations  confront, 
that  provision  wdl  be  a  penalty  so  severe  that,  in  my  opinion. 
there  will  be  no  default. 

It  IS  said  that  the  ca.-h  feature  will  not  avail  us  bocau.se 
England  and  Pi-ar^.ce  are  unable  to  buy  on  such  ternis.  Ncnh- 
ing  could  be  further  from  the  real  facts.  According  to  the 
current  monthly  review  of  the  National  City  B<ink  of  New- 
York,  England  has  some  four  and  one-half  billions  in  gold 
and  dollar  assets  and  France  three  and  one-half  billions,  and 
this  could  be  supplemented  by  their  sale  of  securities  in- 
ternally to  an  almost  unlimited  amount. 

Another  likely  can.se  of  our  entry  into  the  war  would  be 
the  taking  of  American  lives  by  one  of  the  warring  naMons. 
The  proposed  bill  carries  over  the  feature  prohibiting  the 
travel  by  Americans  on  ships  of  warring  nations  and  pro- 
hibits any  American,  and.  of  course,  any  American  passenger 
ship,  from  passing  through  or  into  the  combat  areas.  An- 
other sacrifice  of  our  national  right,  of  course;  but  m  a  good 
cause 

I  do  not  beheve  the  mind  of  man  could  have  fashioned  any 
two  prohibitions  more  certainly  destined  to  keep  dovra  the 


possibility  of  our  being  forced  into  declaring  war  in  the  present 
world  cnsis. 

Tha'  part  of  the  public  oppos.n^  the  bill  surely  cannot 
understand  these  two  component  features  of  it.  They  have 
been  the  subject  of  propaganda  solfly  on  the  featiue  ot  the 
bill  repeal.hg  the  arms  embargo,  and  now  let  me  discuss  that 
tor  a  moment. 

I  am  .s.nc'  re  in  nty  conviction  that  the  failure  of  Congress 
at  the  last  session  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  wa,-  a  con- 
trhutmg  factor  to  Hitler's  brutal  and  de.struriive  march  on 
Pi  land.  He  had  been  preparinit  for  war  steadily  for  10  years 
cr  m.ore.  H<>  had  purchased  some  munitions  from  lis. 
He  knew  that  from  Russia.  Hungarv,  Rumania,  fiom  Italy. 
Finland.  HuILind,  and  Bi\L;.tim  he  could  buy  in  'ime.s 
of  war  other  war  matenal  as  he  needed  it.  K-  had 
taki-n  over  entirely  the  armed  establishment  of  what  had 
been  Austria  and  C?'-choslovak:a.  and  with  our  laiiurc  to 
repeal  the  arm.,  embargo  ht>  km w  that  En;iland  and  Prance, 
larcely  unprepared,  especially  the  former,  in  thdr  pur.suit  of 
peace  and  happ.ness  in  the  years  past,  not  lork  ng  for  and 
not  wanting  war.  could  not  purchase  a  single  def"ns;ve  gun. 
a  single  defen.-ive  round  of  ammunition,  a  single  defensive 
airpiaiu'  from  u> — iiiid  so  he  stiuck.  I  may  be  wrong  of 
course,  but  I  beli^'ve  as  surely  as  I  stand  here  that  liad  we 
listened  to  the  President  and  the  Serretary  of  State  at  th:- 
la-'  se,s.sion  and  repealed  this  measure,  proud  Pohnd  would 
be  fr^'^  today  and  Wai.>;aw  would  not  be  in  shainolos. 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  ihr  ?  nib.'.rgo  cannot  b'  d^-fended. 
Not  onlv  i."5  it  contrary  to  the  custom  and  usage  of  thi.,  coun- 
try for  150  year^.  condtnin-d  by  statrsmen  and  Uiders  from 
Akxandt  r  Hamilton  to  Theodore  Roosevelt,  but  a  i.s  not  sanc- 
tioned bv  International  law. 

The  Haque  Convention,  at  the  cnnferen<-e  of  1907.  in  which 
Emtland,  France,  Germany,  and  Am.crica.  with  d  -z-^ns  of 
other  nations  participated,  resolved  thus  on  ihi'^  ;ub.iect: 

A  neutral  power  is  not  calif d  urx^n  to  prrv.-^nt  »^i>  fxpor*  or 
triin-iptirt  <  u  ht  iialf  c'  one  or  cthiT  of  the  b«'ll!':frfiir.s  uf  arms. 
muiiit.icn3  tt  w.ir.  or  la  general  of  anything  v.hii.h  m.iy  b.  of  Ui.e 
t<3  a::y  ar:njr  or  fleet 

That  IS  n  trea'y  that  all  naMons  participating  in  the  con- 
ference signed  and  solemnly  d^'clar-'d  it  to  be  the  law  of  the 
nat.ons.  Why  are  we  now  called  on  to  revise  it.  esiX'Cially 
when  ;uch  revision  is  against  the  int»'rests  of  the  nations  that 
have  our  scmpafhy  and  in  favor  of  the  nation  whose  covern- 
mcnt  and  pit;ent  ruU  rs  w;-  d(spi.>-e.  condemn,  and  abhor? 

Th'"  works  of  John  Bassett  Moore  are  recce n:/,.d  as  the 
leading  and  f^utstandin^  authorities  on  int(  rnational  law. 
He  was,  :i$  ycu  knew,  once  (air  Assistant  S  crttary  of  State, 
our  obsrrfer  at  the  World  Court,  and  amon^;  other  places 
of  dL-t:nctlon  that  he  filled,  strancelv  enough,  was  that  of  the 
Hamilton  Pi.'ih  profes.-ovship  of  internat:.jnal  law  and  diplo- 
macy at  Columbia  Universiiy,  a^  reference  to  tht-  flyleaf  in 
any  of  his  bocks  will  show.  Th.it  was  a  chair  and  piof.ssor- 
ship  endoTt-ed.  doubMpss,  by  the  illustriou--  fatlier  of  cur  pres- 
ent dist!ngu.--hed  c  li^'ague  from  New  York  by  the  oaaie  name 
and  a  meitiber  of  our  committee. 

Judge  Moore  has  this  to  say  on  the  subject: 

If  the  sajr-  of  munitloi-.s  of  war  is  to  bo  hfMd  a  broach  of  neu- 
trality •m^'antiy  vpon  the  dechiraiion  of  war  bctwe*"!!  the  two 
ijeihgercnl.'i  nut  i  uly  the  truffic  by  sea  of  aU  the  rest  of  tho 
luutriil  po-.|,Ts  cf  the  world  wovjUl  bo  expos.x!  to  the  Inconveniences 
of  which  'Hey  are  already  imi>a'!enr  but  the  whf  !e  inland  tri.dc  of 
every  iiation  of  the  earth  which  has  hitherto  be<  n  free  will  be  cast 
into  fette:.H  •  •  •  It  would  give  to  the  behiijere.il  the  n^ht 
of  Interierfnce  of  every  act  of  neutral  domesuc  cornmeice  till 
at  last  thej  burc:en  ':%ould  be  so  encrnr^tis  tliat  neutralitv  Itself 
would  become  more  tntolerable  than  war  and  the  result  of  this  as- 
EumeU  reform  pn  fe-^.-mR  to  be  fcuiided  on  the  ptiiuiples  of 
eteraal  ji.stice  wcuid  be  nothing  K■^s  than  unui.'rs.il  and  inter- 
minable hct^tl.lties  •• 

For  n;U  only  the  vendor  of  the  iron  woxild  have  to  be  prevcr'ed 
from  selllmi;  to  the  vtndi>r  of  the  t;un.  but  the  miner  and  machinist 
^  would  have  to  be  prevented  from  working  for  the  vendor  of  the 
iron  A  neutral  sovereicn  would  th.Telcre  either  have  to  stop  all 
macliinery  by  which  munitions  of  war  could  be  prodticcd  for  bel- 
ligerent use  or  expose  himself  to  a  call  for  whatever  damajes  hl.s 
failure  to  do  so  ml^ht  have  caused  either  belligerent  Under  such 
cucumstances  it  wouid  be  far  more  eccn  :mical  and  polite  to  plunge 
Into  war  a£  a  belligerent  than  to  keep  out  of  It  ai  a  neuUaJ. 
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Another  eminent  nuthority,  Charles  Noble  Gregory,  has 
this  to  say  up'n  the  subject: 

Such  a  change  (^f  law  and  practice  •  •  •  mat^nlfle?  the 
power  of  the  prejiared  and  predatory  states  and  It  hinders  and 
prevenUs  tlie  defeubc  of  the  pacific  states.     It  helps  the  carnivorous 

stales,  and  it  luiri.-  the  herbivorous  stau  s,  as  it  were.  It  bhurpens 
the  fhP.gs  of  the  wolf,  constantly  used  in  attack,  and  it  takes 
away  the  antlers  of  the  stag,  as  constantly  used  for  defer.s.e  alone. 
It  tends  to  embroil  the  nations  and  to  d.^stroy  their  balance  and 
repo>e  It  is  a  pernicious,  unwise,  and  Immoral  restraint,  an  in- 
jurious chaiijje  in  a  just  rule. 

It  i.>  .■submitted  that  our  people  have  a  right  by  all  laws.  Inter- 
national and  municipal,  to  manufacture  and  Ir-ely  sell  to  all 
comers  munitions  of  war  (except  when  restrained  fi  r  special  cir- 
cum.stances  by  special  laws,  ati  along  our  southern  Ixirder  i  tluit  this 
right  IS  founded  not  merely  on  tlie  lcr.g-c.>tabli.ih:d  eustonis  of  all 
natli^i's.  Including  cur  own.  on  the  opinions  of  .statesmen.  Judccs. 
and  scholars  and  on  the  express  agreement  of  the  nations  at  the 
last  Hague  Conference,  but  it  rests  upon  considerations  of  wise 
niul  necessary  policy,  salutory  for  all  peaceful  nations  and  hostile 
t  ■  pri-dati  ry  natujns.  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  lx>  fully  preserved 
B"d  fully  eyerri  ed  for  the  welfare  and  safety  of  all  nations  seeking 
to  avdid  the  extremes  of  miUtarl.sm.  and  to  devote  themselves, 
without  sacriftce  of  security,  to  pursuit.s  of  peace;  that  In  adhering 
tc,  maintainiiig  and  exercl mg  such  a  right  we  pursue  a  policy 
hostile  t<i  no  na'lcui  and  vital  to  the  safety  of  our  own. 

Another  well-recognized  authority.  Prof.  John  Westlake, 
s-  t-  the  proposition  out  in  this  language: 

Wars  now  arc  sudden  as  conflagration-^  in  their  origin  and  the 
ad\untiu:es  of  pieparallon  and  initiative  are  imniense  Why  nuike 
th<  in  \.i:tly  greater?  Why  tempt  to  secret  priparaticn  and  sudden 
p.;^i'reo-i(>n  by  greatly  reducing  the  resources  and  avails  of  the  de- 
fending power''  Why  aid  the  wolf  and  hamstring  the  lamb?  Why, 
by  a  chauije  cf  law  and  policy,  aid  and  encourage  the  predatory 
policy  and  debilitate  delense?  Such  change  must  stunuiaie  war 
and  ditc-Jiratre  peace. 

It  IS  there  tort  opp^i«ed  to  the  general  interest  of  mankind  and 
the  present  rule  Is-  wiser  and  more  paclrtc,  tending  lu  mumtuin  the 
safety  and  stability  of  the  nalicns  who>c  mam  employments  arc  in 
the  peaceful  arts. 

I  iKU>'  had  on  my  desk  in  the  p.ist  week  all  the  books  on 
international  law  available  at  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I 
hav  ■  found  I  hit  principle  challenged  in  none  of  them. 

But  the  argument  is  advanced  that  everything  else  aside 
to  ehanue  r.ui  law  after  the  war  has  started  would  be  an 
uniuuiral  act.  In  the  first  place  no  foreign  nation,  at  war 
or  at  ponce,  can  complain  about  any  domestic  law  that  we 
pass  or  reix'al  m  peacetime  or  in  wartime.  No  nation  ob- 
tained any  vested  nehts  by  our  passage  of  the  present  arms 
embargo  In  passing  that  Ii\w  we  made  no  contract  with 
thtni  The  legi.^lation  was  a  law  governing  our  own  citizens, 
not  a  treaty  witii  the  nations  of  the  world.  In  repealing  the 
arms  imbaigo  we  are  not  taking  sides  to  any  greater  extent 
tlian  we  are  taking  sides  now.  We  are  sim.ply  saying,  by 
repeal,  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  come  and  get  whatever 
wc  have  to  sell  and  whatever  you  can  buy,  pay  for,  and  carry 
away.  If  England  and  Prance  can  come  to  better  advantage, 
that  is  no  concern  of  ours.  We  did  not  build  their  navies 
nor  prevent  Germany  from  having  a  navy  equally  effective. 
If  it  operates  to  the  advantage  of  France  and  England  to 
rep.  ,il  the  embargo  and  permit  them  to  buy  munitions  here. 
Germany  cannot  complain  for  she  already  has  acces.s  by  land 
to  purch;U)e  arm.s  of  a  dozen  other  neutral  countries  within 
the  sphere  of  her  influence — access  to  which  is  denied  the 
Allies.  But  at  the  last  and  in  the  end.  granting  that  the 
repeal  does  help  England  and  France  and  huit  Germany,  I, 
for  one.  say  "'Thank  God  it  does."  In  the  end  these  democra- 
ci(  s  m  their  fight  are  protecting  us.  But  for  the  French  Army 
to  restrain  Hitler  at  the  Maginot  line  and  the  English  Navy 
to  restrain  him  on  the  seas,  can  any  man  doubt  that  we 
might,  indeed,  be  dragged  into  war  and  a  defensive  war  at 
that?  Lifting  of  the  embargo  is  the  best  insurance  on  earth 
that  we  can  take  out  for  our  own  peace  and  security.  The 
sale  of  arms  will  not  drag  us  Into  war.  In  the  World  War 
dozens  of  nations  sold  munitions  to  the  belligerents  and 
remained  neutral.  In  the  last  2  years  we  have  sold  muni- 
tions to  Japan  and  China  and  have  not  been  dragged  into 
their  quarrel. 

The  only  agency  that  can  ever  put  us  Into  war  is  this  Con- 
gress by  its  vote,  and  as  long  as  this  body  maintains  its 
equilibrium  no  war  can  come. 
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The  people  of  America  honestly  opposing  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  cm.bargo  base  their  opposition  largely,  I  think,  upon  the 
theory  that  It  is  inhuman,  in  timiC  of  war.  to  sell  to  any  na- 
tion arms  for  the  destruction  of  human  life.  That  idea  is 
not  sound.  Sometimes  it  may  be  the  humane  thing  to  do.  In 
the  language  of  one  of  the  authorities  that  I  quoted,  is  It 
humane  to  sharpen  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  before  the  attack 
and  then  deny  succor  to  the  lamb  in  which  he  sinks  his 
t(eh?  Germany  bought  munitions  from  us  in  time  of 
peace.  We  knew  for  what  use  every  purcha.se  was  destined. 
Is  It  proper  to  sell  to  a  nation  to  enable  it  to  prepare  for 
war  and  reprehensible  to  sell  to  an  imprepared  country  when 
attacked? 

Furthermore,  we  can  sell  to  the  warring  nations  every- 
thing on  earth  that  goes  into  the  manufacture  cf  munitions. 
We  can  sell  cotton,  zinc,  lead,  brass,  manganese,  copper, 
steel — everything  nece.ssary  for  war  purposes,  and  all  the 
warring  nations  need  do  is  to  buy  it  and  when  they  get  it 
home,  proct  ss  and  assemble  the  component  parts.  I  cannot 
for  the  life  of  me  see  the  difference  between  selling  wood  for 
the  stock  of  a  rifle  and  steel  for  the  barrel  and  selling  the 
gun  complete,  or  brass  for  the  base  and  lead  for  the  point 
and  cotton  to  make  the  powder,  and  the  cartridge  complete. 
The  only  difft-rence  is  that  we  lose  the  value  of  the  process- 
ing and  manufacture.  We  have  10.000.000  unemployed,  but 
with  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  I  believe  that  industry  would 
absorb  the  most  of  them.  Shall  we  tell  them  to  Just  sit 
around  and  starve,  or  go  on  relief — that  we  are  too  good 
to  make  airplanes  and  guns  and  cartridges  and  shells,  but 
we  are  hypocritical  enough  to  sell  everything  necessary  for 
the-r  maniij'acture  abroad? 

And  let  ine  make  this  suggestion:  To  repeal  the  embargo 
and  permit  our  industries  to  continue  the  manufacture  of 
ail  planes,  guns,  and  ammunition,  but  geared  to  a  high  pro- 
duction basis,  would  be  a  great  step  forward  in  our  national 
defense.  Should  an  emergency  arise  for  us.  there  is  the 
whole  organization,  experienced,  efficient,  and  ready  to  fill 
the  need:;  of  our  Government  to  the  full  limit  of  the  demand. 

This  Nation  is  as  unprepared  for  war  today,  proportion- 
ately speaking,  as  it  was  in  1917.  Should  we  be  forced  into 
war.  it  would  take  us  now,  as  it  did  then,  a  solid  year  of 
feverish  activity  by  day  and  night,  entailing  the  waste  of 
billions,  before  an  American  Army  would  be  i:i  sliape  to 
strike  a  single  effective  blow  against  a  well-equipped  adver- 
sary. To  have  a  far-flimg  system  of  industry  geared  to  mass 
production  of  munitions  would  be  a  long  step  toward  real 
preparation. 

In  conclusion,  there  is  one  argument  advanced  by  the 
isolationists  of  this  day  that  makes  we  wince  when  I  hear  it. 
Invariably  they  refer  to  our  participation  in  the  last  war. 
They  mention  the  hundred  thousand  dead,  the  bilLcas  lost 
in  treasure,  and  they  say  America  and  the  world  gained 
nothing  from  our  participation  in  the  conflict,  I  will  con- 
cede that  to  be  true.  I  will  go  them  a  measure  better  and  say 
that  we  should  never  have  entered  the  World  War.  But 
once  in  the  war,  and  the  dead  having  died,  and  the  billions 
having  vanished,  who  is  responsible  that  no  good  resulted 
from  our  sacrifices?  The  fault  lies  with  the  isolationists 
and  the  partisans  in  Congress  of  that  day.  Had  the  peace 
of  1918  been  followed,  as  President  WiLson  urged,  by  a 
strong,  representative  League  of  Nations  and  a  World  Court, 
with  Anierica  lending  her  great  weight  and  prestige,  I  main- 
tain that  the  dozen  wars  fought  since  would  have  been 
settled  about  the  council  table  before  issue  was  taken  on  the 
battlefield. 

I  was  on  detached  service  in  Paris  during  the  Peace  Con- 
ference and  had  occasion  to  see  President  Wilson  as  he 
moved  from  group  to  group  assembled  there,  his  face  shining 
with  the  high  ideal  and  noble  purpose  of  writing  the  sacrifice 
of  our  dead  into  a  covenant  that  would  bring  a  new  era  of 
p)eace.  And  then  I  saw  him  a  few  months  later  in  Washing- 
ton, when  the  fruits  of  victory  had  been  snatched  away  by 
the  isolataonists  and  the  partisans  of  the  day.  and  a  pitiable 
spectacle  of  a  man  he  was,  that,  broken  with  the  realization 
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that  his  dead  had  dit  d  m  vain,  walii'd  with  .shuffling  sU-p  and 
dii  ■  l.r.a  mcufh  fnward  hus  t;rave 

I  .i:j.  no  intt'inationahst  and  I  know  tha'  the  L-  apu"  and 
World  Ccurt  aie  di-ad  i-stues  n*^vcr  to  be  it-Mved.  but.  'Ahm 
Ihf  cipponcnts  of  this  rnca.sure.  the  i^sclaMoniiti  and  parti- 
sans, seek  to  biittr?ss  their  arpument  w:ih  the  fact  that  W" 
gained  nothinn  from  the  last  war.  I  rcmcrr'.b'r  why  v  <■  d.d 
not  pain  an:>thinR  and  d:>cr»  d;t  that  arpu-^^eni  accord; r. sly. 

The  stand  thai  Arm-nca  .'hculd  tak*^  today  is  to  say  to  th':* 
\varring  naticn.s.  ■Your  war  :s  not  ours,  we  v  ill  have  none  of 
11.  but  in  accordance  w.th  cur  cu-w  rn  av.d  u.  afzc  for  150 
years,  m  accordance  With  cur  i.ational  d.^nity  and  the  law 
of  nations,  recet'.ni/'d  .=inc*'  time  cut  of  ir.irui.  we  are  ready 
to  sell  to  all  of  you  uliati'.rr  you  can  buy,  pay  fur,  and 
tran.sp«)rt."     !  Arp!au.-e  i 

Tlie  SPEAKER  p:  >  tempore  Mr.  Ee^mI.  Under  .-pecal 
<  ril' !  Ji.Tetofore  made,  the  genii  ;n.tn  fiom  Michigan  iMr. 
Hiu  K     ;-5  rrcoKn.2:?d  for  15  mir.uit.; 

FINLAND    .^ND    THE    UMTFD    .ST.MES 

Ml  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  ir.ay  b  •  p'^rmittcd  the  irdul- 
gence  of  the  Hou.^e.  I  shall  qunte  a  very  short  .speech  which 
1  deliV'Trd  at  the  Finland  day  celebration  at  the  world's 
fair  on  June  24  last: 

Mr  Cnmml.s.«ioner  Gpneral.  Your  Exccl'.enry.  thp  Mlr.'ster  iTrm 
P^nlat'd.  .ind  all  othTS  of  hl?:h  mnk  p.ir'ictnatin^  m  this  Flnl.'\nd 
clMV  rrlehraijon  at  the  world  s  fair  in  N.  w  York.  As  a  Mombrr  ot 
the-  Cunt;rpss  of  the  United  States  of  America,  one  of  the  tjrf'itest 
d«lib«  r.jtive  bodli-s  in  the  wirld.  I  have  perceived  with  satisfaction 
and  rxtrrmo  plia^ttrc  that  the  two  crt-at  democracies  of  Finland 
and  the  Uni^d  total's  ar»*  strivimj  toward  th^>  sjime  imal  of  social 
Justice  co'.ipled  with  liberty  nndir  the  law  The  enihlenis  of  these 
two  I Duntrie,-..  more  ?han  any  oiiicr.  float  In  the  breeze  side  by  sido 
h»v!nv{  been  limceivtd  on  c  jmmon  ^r^und 

Thr  principles  cf  d'mocracy  and  freedom  "^o  dear  to  the  I'.earts 
of  the  people  of  Finland  and  the  United  State?;  of  America  have 
their  roots  in  relUion.  God  is  our  master  Through  Chrisuan 
fpirlt.  with  the  help  of  Almu'hry  God.  we  have  e>;abllbhed  the 
greatest  form  of  ►;ov''rnment  kr.own  tr)  mm  Freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  «p«^eh  and  the  rlBht  to  worship  Gcd  aci-ording  to  the 
dlna'e^  of  I  ur  own  conscience.  Is  ours  These  we  now  have  and 
shall  keep  In  Fli.l.ii'.d  and  the  United  States  of  Amrrlca  Just  ?o 
lent?  as  we  pled';e  our-e.vis  that  dxi  In  His  divine  mercy  will  be 
o\ir  irviidinp  lU'ht  The  whole  world  Is  in  a  turmc.t  We  hear  a 
cry  for  iieutralitv  Neutrality  l.s  a  state  rf  rnip.d  I'  cannot  b^ 
I«i::slared  btir  cu-i  be  brought  about  only  throu'-;h  the  [>r.ictice  of 
^Christian  principles  and  fnondshlu  >uch  as  is  enjoyed  between 
tht»  j'efipte.s  of  the  rnitfd  States  of  America  and  Finland 

Althout^h  the  Finnir^h  laiu-uatre  is  so  very  ditTer-'i-.t  from  ours 
there  are  so  many  other  common  mtercst.s  and  ties  betwern  the 
two  peoples  that  this  Ikus  nevtr  bev  n  .i  bairier  betw.'en  us  Tliose 
of  us  in  America  wh.)  are  familiar  with  the  innumerable  fine  qual- 
ities of  the  Pl:ins  those  cf  us  who  have  lived  am:'!:^:  th"m  in 
America  and  who  are  acquainted  with  the  many  k^reat  ciintributlons 
Ihey  have  in.ide  to  the  cultural  and  public  life  of  our  country  are 
protid  to  point  to  Finland  as  the  country  tn  Europe  where  'he 
humanitarian  and  Intellectual  principles  of  lihertv  .n.d  Ju.-iice  are 
work  wi  in  leality 

I  am  i;rateful  for  this  opportuiuty  to  atjiir;  exjiri-^.^  my  trier.ii-hip 
»nd  f»-H'iiags  tow.ird  Finland  It  i,-  ir.y  ~.:;cere  prayr  to  Al::.;  ;h:y 
God  that  the  fiiet;dly  spin*,  whl' h  prevails  In  both  nations  last 
thriMith  the  acrrs  :Mid  that  democrn>-v  m  I's  unalloyed  supremacy 
stall  be  ours  forever  We  are  at  p>  ace  with  the  world  and  at  peace 
we  shall  remain 

If  :s  not  my  ni*ent;on.  thi.-  afternoon,  to  di.scti5>  the  techni- 
calities of  the  r.eiifrahty  bill  a.>  it  has  btH'n  pre.^onted  to  ;he 
Seriate  of  th.e  I'p.ited  States  or  to.  in  any  wiy.  comment  upon 
ar.y  of  'he  iircurni  nt.s  rai  ed  by  fither  'ide  m  thi.s  mos'  im- 
pi^rtanr  debate  I  need  not  levitw  the  events  i'\id.nc  up  to 
the  present  crisi^  because  that  has  been  covered  more  r\^- 
qiiently  and  forcefully  th.n  I  could  hr]w  to  h  ,  -n  the  tew 
m:nutc.<  ailottod  ti)  me  th!s  ■ft'-rno.^n  I  m-;  t.  hcw' ver. 
reiterate  thnt  I  .:m  .s':!l  rf  the  opinion  t!-.  ii  neutrality  is  a 
que>t.on  of  pol-.cv.  net  logi.-la'ion.  It  ;.>  a  state  cf  muul  In 
order  to  remain  neutral  w-^  must  rern.un  fii»  nd'y  to  nil  nations 
We  may  lay  down  'h-'  lul--^  ol  wii  a  may  or  ni.iy  not  bo  done 
diirinK  a  cor^t^irt  between  bei.iijeif n.t  nation.-^  but  m  'he  f^nal 
analysis  the  people  th*  ir..so;vcs.  in  their  he.ut.s  and  nund.s, 
determine  the  ptilicy  of  neutrality:  yes.  they  dot*"nnine  the 
policy  of  this  or  any  oth  r  na'ion  Th  •  Concre.ss  and  the 
administration  ofH/ials  are  bcund  t(  je'her  under  one  .soicmn 
promise — that  we  shall  do  every; h;nR  human'y  possible  to 
rema.n  out  of  any  f.rerpn  cnitl.cr.  free  from  foreign  entanu'lc- 
minii.     It  IS  my  most  ard.nt  hupt^  that  wc  wUl  strengthen 


cur  neutrality  policv  to  the  point  where  w.'  will  be  s  ife'y 
n.  utral.  to  the  extent  that  we  will  dofiiutely  and  pcitivcly 
keep  out  cf  this  war.  We  must  not  allow  the  idecjlottios  of 
tho  imperialistic  groups  in  Europe  to.  in  any  wdy.  become  Im- 
phintod  on  thi.s  contin.nt.  War  is  a  horrible  thine:,  and  hav- 
inc  worn  a  uniform  in  th^  l.ist  war,  I  wil!  do  every hmcr  in 
my  prw-  r  to  see  that  we  keep  completely  ou;  cf  tins  war.  We 
should  realize  our  mi'-takos  in  the  la.-t  confl.c'  and  act  ac- 
cordingly. There  seems  to  be  a  divi-ion  cf  th..iic!i'  a-  to  how 
we  are  to  remain  neutral.  I  believe  that  both  .schools  of 
thouftht  have  one  thing  in  mi'Ki.  ai:d  that  is  that  we  keep 
out  of  war.  If  we  ke^p  p.iramcunt  in  cur  minds  th"  fact  that 
we  mu.,t  remain  neutral,  I  fee!  cfitam  that  it  can  and  will  be 
done.  As  I  have  stated,  nouiruliiv.  afi^r  all,  is  a  mat;  'r  of 
policy  which  must  be  set  up  so  that  we  may  meet  the  ehanstinji; 
conditions  of  the  world,  because  what  mny  be  n  neutral  let 
today  may  be  an  overt  act  tomorrow.  What  may  b<^  neutral 
zones  on  the  high  seas  today  may  be  war  ?,jnes  tomorrc  v,-. 
Therefore,  we  should  not  do  anything  that,  m  a  manda'. ny 
way,  would  stifle  and  tio  the  hands  of  those  who  hold  tho  re- 
sponsibility of  kcepmc;  this  Nation  neutral  and  at  peace.  I 
may  question  the  judgment  cf  some,  and  they  may  question 
mine  but,  nevertheless.  I  cannot  question  their  patrioti-m  or 
thfir  .-.incenty  to  remain  neutral  and  at  peace. 

From  1.^11  to  1918  a  World  War  was  fcuttht,  .'uppns'  d)y,  to 
kerp  the  world  safe  for  domocracy.  Democracy  is  a  form  cf 
go\ernment  developed  in  the  heai  t5  and  the  minds  cf  men 
and  women  working  m  the  best  interests  of  ail  the  people. 
During  the  horrible  conflict  that  was  waned  in  thiC  last  w.ir. 
when  men  and  women  on  both  sid^^s  of  the  Atlantic  fought 
and  died  en  the  battlefields,  certain  nations  in  Europe  re- 
mained neutral  and  at  peace.  Tliose  nations  ore  traditionally 
neutral  and  they  can  be.  They  have  riemonstraiid  their  love 
cf  peace.  They  are  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  and  around 
the  Baltic.  The  United  States  of  America  sire'clies  cut  a 
fri-  ndly  pe.  ture  to  ail  nations,  and  it  is  the  ard-ni  prayer  in 
the  heart  of  every  American  citizon  t.hat  peace  shall  soon  be  a 
reality  in  the  world  The  Unit<  d  Statos  always  has  had 
friendly  relation.:,  with  Russia,  b  ith  diplcmaticaily  and  ct  m- 
lU'  rciully.  Wo  ardently  hope  that  that  fri(nd>hip  will  re- 
main. Out  of  the  conflict  of  the  World  War  canv  th"  fact 
that  many  nations  b«:came  md-bled  to  the  Uni'ed  .States  of 
America.  Among  those  was  the  newly  founded  I^t  public  nf 
Ffiland  ar^d,  of  ail  nations,  that  nation  has  kept  hrr  con- 
tr.ictural  cb'.ieaticns,  and  has:  paid  her  debts  en  time 

F.nlaitd  is  th,e  noj.^ihbor  of  Norway,  Sweden.  Denmark,  anri 
Russia.  Thus  geographically  she  form.^  tli«^  border  betwotn 
ea'^t  and  vo.st.  Finland  ha.  through  the  aeos  conir.buted 
to  the  benefits  of  civilization.  She  has  always  turnod  her  raze 
toward  tlio  wo-t  ar.d  tho  south.  The  Baltic  Sim  has  linkod 
her  to  tht'  outer  world  and.  although  Finland  was  connecti'd 
w:-h  Russia  for  over  100  years  as  an  autonomous  grand 
dticliv.  she  never  lost  her  western  traits  or  ht  r  nation.;] 
traditions.  The  United  States  and  Finland  have  much  m 
common.  They  are  lovers  of  independence,  freedom,  and 
democracy:  lovers  of  peace  and  progress.  Upon  the  achiev--- 
m>Mit  of  national  mderiendence,  Finland  drew  up  a  free  con- 
stitution for  herself,  and  it  was  democratic  United  States 
that  provided  'he  model  that  the  locislators  followed  in  many 
re  pects.  In  fact,  the  relation  of  the  United  States  and  Fin- 
land dat.-s  b.ick  many  years  even  to  the  extent  of  blood 
iel.i':(>n^!up  stretching  back  for  hundreds  of  years.  Tlij 
swift  de\elopment  of  Finland  in  industry  and  k:o\ornmont 
ha  •  earned  the  adm, ration  of  the  rost  of  the  woiki.  Demo- 
ciatic  friendship  and  democratic  spirit,  a.->  I  have  stated  be- 
fore is  bnrn  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of  tlie  people.  That 
spirit  knows  no  d.-iancp:  space  m  no  obstacle.  A  friendly  tie 
exists  and  a  friend--hip  for  F.nlatid  has  rested  m  the  hearts 
and  the  minds  of  every  free-think.ntv  liberty-lovini:  person  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  our  ard'-n;  hope  that  th'  se  lib<r-y-- 
lovina;.  peace-lovinR  people  be  allowed  to  live  and  enjoy  life 
withotit  any  interference  cf  any  imperialistic  government. 

It  may  be  w.'ll  at  this  time  to  relate  a  httle  of  the  historical 
and  p-'oir/aphical  background  which  has  led  up  to  the  preseiit 
situation  m  the  Baltic.  As  I  stated  before,  Sweden.  Norway, 
and  Denmark  ha\e  enjoyed  the  fricnd-^hip  of  all  natioas  aiid 


commerce  ulth  all  nations  because  of  freedom  of  the  Bal'ic. 
Finland  has  alv.ays  enjoyed  these  privileges.  Like  a  row 
of  stepping  stones  from  Sweden  to  Finland  across  the  Gulf 
of  Bothnia,  the  Aaland  Islands  occupy  a  key  position.  They 
command  both  the  entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  Russia's 
only  ice-free  outlet  to  western  Europe,  and  also  the  route  to 
the  northern  Swedish  iron  mines  and  Finland's  alum.inum 
works.  The^e  Aaland  Islands  after  the  World  War  were 
claimed  by  Sweden  and  Finland  and  were  awarded  to  Fin- 
land In  1920  by  the  League  of  Nations.  In  1921  an  interna- 
tional convention  decreed  the  p>erpetual  neutralization  and 
demilitarization  of  the  islands.  The  signatories  to  this  were 
Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  all  the  states  around  the  Baltic 
excopt  Russia.  Last  year  Finland  opened  negotiations  with 
Sweden  to  arrange  a  partial  refortiflcation  of  the  islands  as 
a  measure  of  their  mutual  protection  and  as  a  part  of  a  plan 
to  safeguard  the  independence  of  the  north.  Afreement  was 
reached  in  January,  and  the  two  countries  then  sought  per- 
mission of  the  signatories  of  the  1921  convention  to  carry  it 
into  elfect.  The  last  of  the  signatories  to  reply  was  Ger- 
many, who  in  May  gave  consent  but  added: 

The  ntuinility  of  Finland  and  Sweden  in  the  case  of  ar.y  war- 
like development  aflectint^  the  Baltic  is  a  self-evident  condiilon. 

It  is  of  factual  interest  today  for  all  American  citizens  to 
observe  and  evaluate  the  recent  discussions  between  Finland 
and  Ru.^.sia.  It  is  cf  extremr  im.portance  that  the  position  of 
th.o  United  States  and  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  our 
people  be  fully  and  completely  understood  by  the  world  at 
large. 

We  can  discuss  neutrality  here  on  the  floor  of  this  House — 
our  people  can  study  and  debate  the  problem  day  after  day — 
and  still  one  vital  factor  will  never  be  reached  in  the  debates. 
This  factor,  to  my  mind,  is  the  emotional  reaction  of  our 
people  to  any  aggressive  actions  made  by  any  imperialistic 
power  against  that  sturdy  little  democracy — Finland. 

Our  relations  with  Russia,  even  though  we  do  not  believe  in 
her  phila^^ophy  of  government,  have  been  and.  I  hope,  will 
continue  to  be  most  friendly  and  cordial.  I  know  that  it  is 
the  sincere  desire  of  our  country  to  maintain  this  friendly 
relationship.  I  hope  that  nothing  will  occur  in  the  Baltic 
which  will  in  any  way  so  affect  the  feelings  of  our  people  that 
will  damago  this  relationship.  Russia  .surely  knows  that  any 
overt  act  toward  Finland  will  not  be  pleasant  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We,  more  than  any  people  on  earth,  know  and  love  democ- 
racy. We  have  in  our  Government  processes  develoE>cd  the 
highest  degree  of  freedom  of  thought  and  action  for  the 
individual,  a  government  which  manifests  in  its  every  action 
the  will  of  its  people.  These  things  have  been  said  time  and 
again  far  more  eloquently  than  I  could  hope  to  express  them. 
They  cannot,  however,  be  called  to  mind  too  often. 

It  is  difScult  to  present  calmly  a  deflnite  and  reassuring 
formula  of  American  public  opinion.  We  are  painfully  aware 
of  the  rapid  changes  in  public  moods  and  sentiments.  At  this 
time  every  single  American  is  striving  to  fellow  the  develop- 
ments in  Europe  with  studied  calmness  and  without  undue 
alarm.  So  far  it  has  been  a  magnificent  demonstration  of 
the  capabilities  of  our  democracy.  We  know  that  America's 
historic  contribution  to  political  thought  and  practice  is  in  our 
ability  to  maintain  and  safeguard  the  fundamental  rights  of 
individuals. 

It  is  only  natural  that  our  sympathies  lie  with  countries 
whose  political  ideals  and  thinking  Is  close  to  cur  own.  It  Is 
only  natural  that  wc  should  and  do  admire  those  thoughts 
and  practices  when  they  are  manifested  in  other  countries. 

I  am  wondering  if  Russia  Is  completely  aware  of  the  strong 
attachment  the  people  of  America  feel  and  have  felt  toward 
Finland.  We  cannot  legislate  feeling  and  emotion  out  of 
tlie  hearts  of  Americans.  Nor  do  I  for  a  moment  think  that 
any  Member  of  this  House  believes  that  we  can.  The  strong 
feeling  of  friendship  that  exists  between  the  United  States 
and  Finland  should  be  well  recognized  throughout  the  world. 
This  friendship  should  not  be  taken  too  lightly  by  imperialistic 
nations  bent  on  extending  their  power  over  a  smaller  neighbor. 


There  is  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Baltic 
states  to  remain  neu'ral  and  friendly  throughout  any  conflict. 
That  has  been  admirably  demonstrated. 

I  might  further  state  that  Finland  has  develoi>ed  a  social- 
velf^re  program  that  is  the  envy  of  many  people  of  the  world. 
They  fully  realize  that  only  in  peacetime  can  they  continue 
to  dev  Icp  the  home  and  the  farm  that  is  the  backbone  of  this 
wonderful  little  country. 

It  is  rather  a  phenomenal  thing  that  the  American  people 
should  in  such  a  short  time  develop  a  feeling  and  friendship 
toward  Finland  to  such  an  extent  that  any  interference  with 
her  liberty  might  arouse  the  emotions  of  the  American  jjeople 
to  such  an  extent  that  it  might  endanger  our  friendship  with 
nations  that  we  sincerely  hope  to  remain  friendly  with.  It  is 
the  sincere  desire  and  hope  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  that  the  Baltic  situation  may  be  amicably  settled 
to  the  sati.sfaction  of  all  concerned  so  that  Sweden,  Norway, 
Finland,  and  all  others  desiring  peace  may  be  free  to  carry  on 
in  the  interest  of  humanity  and  justice  as  they  have  in  the 
past.  It  is  our  Faicere  hope  that  Russia  will  not  do  anything 
that  will  impair  the  friendship  that  exists  between  the  Baltic 
states,  and  especially  Finland,  with  the  United  States.  I 
am  especially  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  responsible  officials 
of  the  United  States  have  conveyed  to  Russia  our  friendly 
feelings  to  our  friendly  neighbor,  the  Republic  of  Finland.  Let 
us  hope  that  Russia  will  respect  the  wishes  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  that  Finland  be  allowed  to  remain  at  peace  so 
that  a  free  people  may  continue  in  its  struggle  for  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

LE-^VE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
addre.ss  the  House  for  10  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
other  addrc-ssc-  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Friday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the 
conclusion  of  the  legislative  program  for  the  day,  I  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does  the  gentleman  expect 
to  U.SC  the  time  allotted  to  him  today? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     No. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan asks  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  20  minutes  on 
Friday  next.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A    COtrVTRY   SICK   OF   STRIKES 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the  House, 
I  shall  read  an  article  taken  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
of  Sunday,  October  15,  1939,  entitled  "A  Country  Sick  of 
Strikes." 

A  corrrrRT  sick  of  strikes 

How  much  loneer  nrust  this  country  continue  to  endure  con- 
stant tu'-moll  in  ii.duttry,  retarding  prosperity  and  throwing  num- 
berles.s  skilled  workers  out  of  Job.-;',' 

How  much  longr.r.  at  a  time  when  10.000,000  men  and  women, 
hungry  for  wcrk.  can't  find  It.  are  additional  thoa'and.^  and 
hundreds  of  thcusands  to  be  denied  employment  throi^jh  uunecea- 
tary  strikes? 

Hi.w  much  longer  must  a  large  seRmtnt  of  American  industry 
and  American  workmen  c<  ntlnuc  to  live  and  succeed  only  by  grace 
of  the  C.  I  O.  and  John  L.  Lewis,  imperious  labor  czar,  who, 
among  othrr  dietlnctioiiF.  has  the  questionable  honor  of  fathering 
that  ugly  brace  of  Illegitimate  \iiilon  weapon*,  the  sit-down  and 
the  slow-down  strikes? 

We  don't  know.  But  we  do  know  that  the  American  people  are 
sick  and  tired  cf  It  ail.  We  believe  that  to  a  constantly  increasing 
extent  public  sympathy  with  strlltes,  touched  off  here,  there,  and 
evcrywlv  re  by  unsciuplous  labor  leaders  with  the  blaLid  uaconcera 
of  a  man  orderUig  a  sandwich.  Is  beiiig  alienat«d. 
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The  r'.pht  to  ?tr!?cf«  Is  birlc  nr.d  uiiqu  '^'.fr-fc!  Men  forced  to 
to.l  '  xif  >ive  hi  urs  f.  r  iiiadrquute  pay  cr  iTi..d»»  to  siilTcr  vnuUr  ii'.- 
tnlrrablf  workinK  c^nduii 'n-.  have  an  mdubitabU-  right  to  step  work 
un  il  Th'*!r  rfH.M>nablf  d<  m.iiids  arf  mot 

Th'"r«-  lire  stnkis  that  are  wholly  Jiu-'iftable  There  xt"  rmplnyprs 
with  wh"^m  r:o  nther  furm  of  argumt-nt  i.s  efTfCi-e.  Bu'-  if  the 
2,772  6-rirCcs  in  the  Unitt-d  S:at«'s  last  year.  Involving  68d  000  work- 
••rs  and  ntiulting  In  9.^00  000  m;in-days  cf  Idleness,  a  large  pro- 
p<»rti!  n  appeared  to  be  totally  uriwarr;Ai\tcd  and  unnecessary 

Wh'.n  the  ftikc  Is  u-'^j-d  a*  a  k:»ctted  club  to  enforce  d'^mands 
t±>at  .ire  not  reasonable  when  it  is  imployed  with  scant  dlscrinifina- 
tloM  by  power-fatli  nf'd  iinlcn  b<jssfs  ^reking  not  orily  to  lighten 
invtr  gr'.p  on  the  workers  they  so  crudely  misrepresent  but  to 
extend  their  «tifllnR  coiitr<''l  i.ivi  r  industry  as  wi-;!,  then  the  f-tnke 
brr<  mes  -•ome:h'.i;ij  mnr"  than  a  nui-ance--it  li  a  definite  ni'r-.ace 
to  thr  fjeace  and  security  rf  the  ccuntry 

LaieM  of  maj-ir  industrial  cor.tt.cts  l^  that  wh;rh  has  thrown  40,000 
men  ';ut  i.f  work  Ir.  th-  riiry^l  r  autoniobilr  plants  and  15000  more 
In  the  body  plants  of  thf  Br!i;t^-  Co  Or.  the  eve  of  negotiations 
for  i\  new  cntract  witli  the  Chrvsler  Crrpcr.jtion.  CIO  W'lrkers 
adi.pied  a  new  turm  uf  .^,ibot..g>.— for  it  vkis  noih:ng  le.-s — called  the 
ell* -down 

Every  secnr.d  unit  on  the  a-s-Nemblv  I:ne  went  past  them  iin- 
ti-u  h  (I,  causing  a  50-perct  n*  rw  ::■,  proaur-t!  ii  Th.ir  excu-^e  was 
Ihiit  pr<xluction  had  been  speeded  up  unc  u  v  Ttv  c  .mpany,  de- 
j-.yir.K  the  cluir^e,  cloeoU  tho  plants,  and  the  unu  n  later  fili  d  a 
formal  5-day  notice  of  a  strike  u  prccedu.-e  LOiir  uLsory  under 
Michikjan   law 

According  to  union  .«poke<men.  the  notiRratum  sot  fnrth  a  de- 
mand that  the  unicn  ,shall  ha\e  a  voice  htrealtcr  in  the  framing 
cf  pmmcjtion  schedul- s 

1-.  that  a  rea.'oii.ible  demand'' 

We  hold  no  brief  for  the  Chrysler  Corporation  but  roearriless 
cf  ihe  mentis  uf  the  presr-nt  situation  there  will  be  L.'ei.e.-al  ikc. ce- 
ment that  Us  president,  K    T   Keller,  is  Justified  In  this  siatcm  nt : 

■  You  cannot  run  a  bu-iness  on  a  "-und  b;\.s!s  and  produc--'  quality 
automobiles  if  men  tell  their  foremen  what  they  will  do  n!;d  what 
they  will  not  do  Yfu  cannot  permit  them  to  t.ike  into  ihiir 
own  hands  the  rum. in.;  •  f  the  pl.mts  " 

Mr,   HOFFM.AN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    RICH      Ye.s. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  In  the  strike  in  the  Chrysler  plant  to 
which  the  article  refer.s,  where  55,000  men  are  cut  of  work,  one 
of  the  demand-^  i.s  that  the  union,  through  Mr.  Frunken-steen, 
control  the  limited  production. 

Mr  RICH.  That  i.s  what  this  news  article  statics.  It  state.s 
that  it  Ls  contrary  to  all  common  sense:  it  is  to  the  dr'triment 
of  labor  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  plant  and  the  detriment 
of  the  public  generally. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  the  ware  there  is  40  percent  hmhrr 
than  the  average  wage  in  the  United  Stales  in  all  inriu-tiial 
work, 

Mr  RICH.  I  quite  agree.  I  shall  continue  with  the 
article: 

Orant  the  union  *  cnntenMon  that  John  Ix>wl«  or  nnv  iii,*'i.nt 
inb.  r  tvcooii  )u\n  the  riirht  to  in;p'*e  upon  pnxhjier*  lo,  t.ik-'-  • -.,r- 
lrnvr-lt  decrees  In  any  in.itterH  rtlatnu:  not  to  lab.  r  hut.  to  ni.iiia:;r. 
mriit  and  yi'u  have  a  fUie  caiidul-caiTn-ra  picture  of  the  (aineV* 
hni)  -lippuik;  under  the  i«t)t 

\VI.,»'  1»  it  all  leudMitf  t^  •  V\>  know  »lint  tlip  Mrl'Mi^  «it.iluwn 
"tnk'-  did  III  iiidu'tiy  umI  to  the  peaci-  and  order  '■:  ih'  r'ountry 
Ik  the  itJow-uown  the  fcirrrunmr  uf  an  'tlirr  wave  .  r  indumtial  di*- 
ordrr  with  the  purjxi*.-  back  of  It  to  tlielHie  (.larllii^  v.  itli  jiroduc- 
fl(  M   w  he<lule»    every    tlc-tuU    of   inalwiKennii'  ' 

.An  buNinj?  cupacitv  in.reiiM't.  «nd  the  deiTiand  r  r  new  «o<>di  N 
»trpj>rd  l.p  and  we  m'i-  sime  -<l!i.;ht  rhallce  ',i  cl;^  (  ur-elven  oat  ,  f 
the  quiik.'.atidM  of  depression  1-,  produt  tu.n  to  \>r  iin;e<.ied,  or  lialted 
alloj;eiher,  by  demands  no  bu-Mnesw*  can  accede  to  and  ceitmue 
to  live  ' 

At  H  time  when  we  are  making  hennc  efTort.s  to  build  up  the 
Nations  dtlen-e"*.  agains-  ihe  possibility  i.f  a^i-re,s,-iv  n  directed 
ak:a:n<-t  us  m  .i  world  on  lire  will  Army  and  Navv  orders  for  ei-.sential 
nuclianical  equipment  be  held  up  by  strikes  .slow-down,  sil-duun 
or  w  h.it  ha\e  yi.u  ' 

.Are  we  to  be  mven  the  Hobscn's  chnice  cf  lettm*::  labcir  dict.itors 
like  John  Ltnvis  take  o\er  .American  industry  with  un  Iron  hand, 
ruie  and  ruin  It.  cr  exp<>rience  another  campaign  o:  destruction" 
noting,  and  bUxxIshed  like  the  cne  that  brou*;ht  large  sections  of 
th.s  country  to  the  verge  of  anarchy  in  the  summer  of  1937:' 

Perhaps  not  We  devoutly  hope  not  But  let  those  of  .'^hort 
mem-nes  be  remir.dtxl  that  even  in  our  own  State  of  Pennsylvania 
Ju.st  2  short  years  ago  the  C  I  O.  strcng-arm  tactics  in  the"  John*-' 
t.^wn  steel-mills  Ptnke  were  such  that  property  uas  wantonly 
damaged  and  hunian  lives  placed  in  Jeopardy,  w!-..le  a  Dcnucatic 
State  .uimini.-tration.  subservient  to  John  l'  Lewis,  first  stood  by 
complacency  ar.d  then  closed  the  mills,  so  that  men  willing  to 
work  c  uldn't  w  Tk 

Wha-  hope  i-  there  today  for  a  return  to  peace  In  IndustrV  Can 
notl.ini:  be  d  ne  to  Im.prove  a  .situation  fraught  with  danger  to 
the  b«.-t  intereoi^  of  labor  as  well  as  Industry? 


One  siep  that  could  !  '  t  fail  to  provide  a  sounder  ha.'ls  for  in- 
du.->trial  relations  v.'  u'.d  be  the  dra.-tic  amendment,  or.  bttA-r  stid. 
the  complete  rewritini,'.  of  the  Wagner  Labor  Act. 

Mr    HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  RICH.  Yes:  provided  I  can  get  a  couple  of  minutes 
more  time  to  finish  this  article? 

Mr.  HOFFM.'\N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ct.  -nt 
th  It  tho  contlema.n  fiom  Penn.sylvan;a  be  perrr.r.tod  to  have 
an  additicmal  5  minutes. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr.  FriesI.  Is  the/c  cbj  c- 
tion' 

Tli'.-'rp  was  nn  objection. 

Mr.  HOPFTMAN  Has  the  c^ntloman  s<>en  this  dispatch 
under  d.ite  of  October  12.  the  A.s.sociated  Press,  from  S;in 
Francisco,  to  the  effect  that  the  C.  I.  O.  shouts  condemna- 
tion of  the  Labor  Board?  DiX^s  the  gentleman  know  that 
John  Lewis  is  aci-iur-t  the  Liibi^r  Board? 

Mr,  RICH.  I  think  the  C,  I,  O.  is  jiLst  camounaK.n-  the 
is.suo.  because  th(^  L<ii>-M'  Boaici  serin,  to  be  working  pretty 
v.ell  with  the  C.  I.  O.  Thoy  h^ue  cotten  everything  from 
them  that  anvbody  could  desire,  right  and  wrong  alike.  I 
thir.k  that  i.s  only  camouflage  or  a  smoke  screen. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Thi"s  resolution  from  the  C.  I.  O.  inter- 
national convention  at  San  Francisco  says  that  the  C.  I.  O. 
brands  the  adoption  of  such  policies  and  ^uch  di-piacom'.  nt 
of  pers-^nnel  as  unwarranted  and  an  unuorthy  rctroat  by 
tho'  B(;ard. 

Mr  PJCH.  I  would  say  to  the  .gentleman  that  anything 
the  C.  I.  O.  .stands  for  I  am  against.  For  it  will  ultimately 
ruin  lalx;r.  business,  and  the  country.  Tliry  havo  too  many 
Communists  in  their  m;d-t  in  responsibile  po:,i'!ons. 

Mr  P!0?^FMAN.  Oh.  th-  gentleman  surely  doe:  not  nio.in 
that. 

Mr.  RICH.  The  C.  I,  O,  stands  for  the  wreckinc:  of  the 
Anu'ncan  form  of  irovernm-nt.  I  think  it  would  do  any- 
tniric  to  make  this  a  communistic  Nation,  and  anyone  who 
IS  for  m.ak.ng  this  anythm-:;  but  a  con3titutional  form  of 
rTo\crnment  I  am  acp:n.-t — I  don't  care  whether  h:'  sits  m 
ih:  White  House  or  anv-where  else.  I  am  for  constitutional 
[tovernmen* — freedom  cf  jv.-e.'-.s.  freedom  of  radio,  freedom  of 
jpt^ech.  and   relirrious  freedom. 

Mr,  HOFFM.^N.  D  >es  the  rcntlcman  make  a  disimc- 
tinn  b'twt'tn  what  tlv-  C.  I,  O.  says  and  what  it  wants  or 
does? 

Mr.  RICH,  I  have  no  confldonc''  m  the  C  I.  O.  or  any- 
thing that  It  stands  for  I  say  to  the  Congress  that  we 
.'h  u!d  not  wait  until  January  3  next  to  Mart  Icgi.slatlon 
to  lovis*?  th"  Wagnc-r  Ac'  and  got  a  new  labor  law  Thj 
editorial  contlnu'.s: 

f'urpor '  iMi;  to  b<-  nn  ln«f ' 'nno  tit  v.hr-.r  piirpot,n^  {n  ■to  r^rr'''/^ 
the  (.0I1.-H  >t  iii'lUitrKiI  di-puti'-i'  r  i«i  (ii'ci  iv  rr«ipof\ri',ii.  r<  r 
fotni  iitll.i;  (lipuon  ,iii(l  em  oui  a^'inn  Un-  (allinij  of  nop*  rflll'  U1 
•  tr!k«« 

lUf  labor  Il<  iird  M't  ii[)  uiidiT  '!!••  pro\  i>,;oii»(  of  ihi-,  rtci  [^ 
Jud^'f  Jtry  and  prohe< no  r  ptoM-co'  i  of  -Ahoni?  Of  the  ein- 
pli  ',.■,•    .md  only   thi'  i-iiipl'  vi-r  evcrv  t;ine 

Tli^  of  I -rei'erated  (  h.lr^•,e  th.o  it;.'  11.  urd  as  coriMtnuled  is  iirbi- 
trarv  and  unlair  in  it.s  rulm^-s  bus  iMi-iMd  .I'.und.ml  -upf^ort  .ii 
liiinib- rles.s  r.is.'s  Du'  ivi  r5o,ird  fuli!  i.dir.OMsier  leal  jus'i(,> 
Willie  Qjierating  under  'hr  W:iiM!'-r  Labor  Act  because  that  law  li 
gro-^lv  tHi.'.iir    .  nf-vi,!,.ii    and  disrnminatory 

We  have  ^aid  1!  b.f  no  md  w, e  r-  pe.u  now  that  tliere  will  be  no 
enduring  peace  m  Aniriuan  indu..-iry  until  we  have  a  new  labor 
law  and  ft  n'^w  1  ibor  board 

If  Cooirress  f.ol-  to  meet  this  sittntion  at  the  beelnnlng  of  Ita 
next  ng'ilar  .se  sicn,  it  vmU  not  only  be  derelict  in  the  performance 
of  a  p.iran.ount  duty,  but  it  will  hav.'  to  bear  the  responsibility 
for  a  cor.tmuance  of  industrial  conditions  which  have  become 
utterly  tntoleable 

ScH'ner  or  later  these  questions  will  have  to  be  an.^wered  and 
aiiswered  right : 

Is  tb.e  indti-trial  strucuire  cf  th-  United  S'ates,  upon  whlcli  'he 
life  and  prosperity  cf  the  country  are  c>pendent,  to  be  placed 
compl'tely  under  the  dominion  (;f  a  handful  of  self-constituted 
overlords  <^f  iabo-    to  do  with  as  thev  like  at   the  point  uf   a  gun? 

Ol  are  th-  people,  through  their  representatives  m  Governrnent. 
going  to  enact  a  sound  law  covering  industrial  relations-  and 
enforce  it? 

Tliat  Ls  the  vital  quostion.  Let  me  read  that  again.  As 
Ihc  majority  leader  is  in  the  hall  listening.  I  want  him  lo 
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act,  and  act  now,  and  not  do  as  stated  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  "There  will  be  no  labor  legislation  at  tliis  session." 
I  hope  that  the  fine  gentleman,  one  of  the  men  whom  we  all 
like  and  honor  and  love,  will  see  that  it  is  necessary  that 
we  change  the  law,  because  we  all  like  Sam  Rayburn. 
LApplause.l  We  know  that  he  is  a  man  who  will  do  things 
if  we  can  only  start  him.  [Laughter.  1  We  are  hoping  that 
he  will  start  this  legislation. 

Now,  let  me  repeat  this:  "Or  are  people,  through  their 
representatives  in  government,  going  to  enact  a  sound  law 
covering  industrial  relations,  and  enforce  it?" 

Tliat  is  the  question  the  people  of  America  want  to  have 
answered.  That  is  the  question  I  hope  this  Congress  will 
answer  for  the  American  p)eople,  so  that  we  can  have  an 
enduring  peace  between  capital  and  labor,  between  the  work- 
ingmen  and  the  employers;  because,  after  aU  is  said  and 
done,  you  cannot  have  continued  strikes  in  industry  and 
expect  industry  to  succeed.  Industry  is  sick.  Industry  has 
just  about  reached  the  point  where  it  is  giving  up.  When 
it  quits  creating  jobs,  then  what?  It  is  a  serious  situation. 
Yesterday  I  talked  to  a  man  who  has  been  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness all  his  life  in  the  anthracite  coal  fields.  He  said  that 
practically  every  operator  in  the  coal  field  will  be  compelled 
to  shut  down  in  the  not  very  far  distant  future.  He  made 
this  statement:  That  all  private  operators  in  the  coal  busi- 
ness have  practically  gotten  out,  or  have  been  forced  to  quit 
because  of  labor  wars  and  the  7-hour  day,  and  the  only 
operators  that  are  continuing  today  are  those  that  are  being 
continued  by  the  bankers,  because  of  the  fact  that  the 
bankers  have  loaned  money  to  those  coal  companies  and  they 
are  either  compelled  to  operate  them  or  lose  all  that  they 
have  loaned  to  these  corporations;  and  they  may  lose  all  and 
the  miners  all  lose  their  jobs. 

Now.  the  question  is  serious.  Are  we  going  to  give  labor 
a  fair  deal,  also,  at  the  same  time,  are  we  going  to  give  in- 
dustry a  fair  deal,  and  are  we  going  to  give  the  American 
people  a  fair  deal?  That  is  the  question  the  people  of  this 
country  want  Congress  to  answer,  and  I  hope  we  will  answer 
it  in  a  short  time  before  it  is  too  late.  And  there  is  no 
time  to  lose.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  special  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  LtniLowl  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

WtUTRALITY  LEGIBLATIOW — THI  CLASH  Of  lOtOLOCIES  IW  AMERICA 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  8p«akrr.  In  thl«  country  of  our«  w« 
have  two  IdeoloKlcM  In  reupcct  to  war.  Tho«€  IdcoloRles  have 
romr  to  the  point  where  thry  are  cUi«hlng  violently  and 
whrrc  America  rnunt  choow  between  them,  If  we  adopt  m 
our  pcrmannnt  policy  one  Ideology,  tomrtlme*  contemptuously 
referred  to  an  "luolatlon,"  but  which  1«  not  lnolatlon  at  all,  we 
may  gafely  count  on  remaining  at  peace  with  the  world.  If 
we  adopt  as  our  policy  the  other  Ideology,  the  Interventlonlat 
ld'*ology,  It  will  simply  be  a  question  of  time  when  It  will  drag 
us  Into  war. 

I  have  said  that  isolation  is  a  misnomer,  and  It  Is.  The 
IsolaMon  Ideology  does  not  suggest  or  even  Intimate  that 
America  should  isolate  itself  from  the  world.  It  merely  sug- 
gests that  we  should  isolate  ourselves  from  the  wars  that  are 
eternally  brewing  in  the  cockpit  of  Europe  and  in  other  for- 
ricn  trouble  areas  of  the  globe.  This  we  are  fortunately  able 
to  do  because  of  our  detached  geographical  position. 

A  nation  is  no  more  to  blame  for  Isolating  itself  from  war 
than  an  individual  is  for  isolating  himself  from  a  fight  when 
a  fight  is  not  necessary.  When  the  G-men  shot  down  the 
outlaw,  John  Dillinger.  they  sent  a  rain  cf  lead  across  a  public 
alley  in  Chicago.  The  citizens  who  were  looking  on  had  a 
pel  feet  right  to  cross  that  alley,  it  being  a  public  reservation, 
but  being  practical  persons,  endowed  with  a  reasonable  de- 
gree of  common  sense,  they  did  not  do  so  while  the  revolvers 
were  barking  and  the  lead  was  pouring.  Those  citizens  did 
not  isolate  themselves  from  the  world.  They  simply 
isolated  themselves  from  that  fight,  and  very  properly  and 
St.n;sibly  so. 


The  founder  of  the  ideology  which  kept  us  out  of  wars  for 
over  a  century  of  our  national  life  and  that  will  continue  to 
keep  us  out  of  war  for  all  time  if  we  adhere  to  it.  the  mis- 
was  George  Washington. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 


When  was  that  century  that  we 


named  isolation  ideology, 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon, 
yield? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon, 
kept  out  of  war? 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  I  mean  that  it  has  kept  us  out  of  many 
difficulties  we  would  have  gotten  into  if  we  had  not  had  that 
philosophy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  more  than  a  century 
prior  to  the  World  War  our  isolation  policy  kept  up  out  of  wars 
overseas.  Thomas  Jefferson  was  one  of  the  most  ardent 
supporters  and  defenders  of  this  philosophy. 

ANOTHEK  MADMAN   IN  ETmOPE 

When  Washington  and  Jefferson  were  living,  conditions  in 
the  Old  World  were  not  far  different  from  conditions  today. 
A  madman  was  loose  in  Europe,  even  more  ruthless  than 
Hitler.  His  name  was  Napoleon.  He  will  go  down  in  history 
for  his  fiendish  cruelties,  for  the  misery  he  caused,  for  the 
homes  he  desolated,  for  the  widows  and  orphans  he  made. 
Under  his  malevolent  sway  ancient  boundaries  crumbled  and 
age-old  dynasties  crashed  like  houses  of  cards.  Did  Washing- 
ton and  Jefferson  advocate  American  intervention  to  sup- 
press Napoleon?  Not  at  all.  The  bug  of  Intemationahsm 
had  never  bitten  them.  Unlike  our  modern  intemationalista 
they  had  a  very  firm  conviction  that  Europe's  affairs  were 
none  of  our  business.  Jefferson,  who  had  been  Minister  to 
Prance,  was  very  bitter  toward  Napoleon  and  wrote  many 
letters  denouncing  him,  referring  to  him  as  a  "butcher."  But 
Washington  and  Jefferson  thanked  God  for  the  wide  ocean 
Isong  between  America  and  Europe  and  wisely  Insisted  that 
America  should  leave  Europe  and  its  affairs  severely  tilone. 
Napoleon  was  more  brutal  than  Hitler,  but  Jefferson  did  not 
believe  that  we  should  try  to  wipe  out  the  sins  of  Napoleon 
w'ith  the  blood  of  American  boys.  It  was  the  firm  and  settled 
conviction  of  Jefferson  and  all  of  the  other  founding  fathers 
that  we  should  keep  out  of  the  whole  European  mess,  then 
and  forevermore.  And  that,  I  believe,  Is  good  sense  today, 
just  as  it  was  good  sense  125  years  ago. 

Said  Washington  In  his  Farewell  Address,  delivered  on 

September  17.  1796: 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  hav^  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence  she  must  be  engKged  tn  frequent  con- 
troversien,  the  rnu«e«  of  which  »re  pfwenttally  forrlRn  to  mir  con- 
cerns. Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  tn  us  t^  impllcftte  our- 
selves by  nrtinclftl  ties  in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  politics  or 
tlte  ordlntiry  combinations  «nd  collisions  of  ber  (riendship*  or 
enmities 

And  then,  to  nlwH  how  geography  happily  contribute*!  to 
help  America  to  maintain  perpetual  peace  and  to  keep  out  of 
foreign  broll8,  he  added  this  striking  admonition; 

Why  forego  the  ndvanUges  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why  quit 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  Interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and 
piosperlty  tn  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rtvalship,  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice? 

JEITKBSON'a   FAa-aXEIMO    VISION 

Remarkably  similar  to  Washington's  warning  against  for- 
eign entanglements  was  the  advice  given  by  Jefferson  In  hla 
third  annual  message  to  Congress  when  he  said: 

Separated  by  a  wide  ocean  from  the  nations  of  Europ>e  and  from 
the  political  Interests  which  entangle  them  together;  with  produc- 
tions and  wants  which  render  our  commerce  and  friendship  useful 
to  them  aiad  theirs  to  us.  it  cannot  be  the  Interest  of  any  to  assaU 
us,  nor  ours  to  disturb  them.  We  should  be  most  unwise.  Indeed, 
were  we  to  cast  away  the  singular  blessings  of  the  position  In  which 
Nature  has  placed  us,  the  opportunity  she  has  endowed  us  with  of 
pursuing  at  a  distance  from  foreign  contentions  the  paths  of  indus- 
try, peace,  and  happine-ss;  of  cultivating  general  friendship,  and  of 
bringing  coUislons  of  interests  to  the  umpirage  of  reason  rather  than 
of  force. 

If  we  could  think  of  Jefferson  as  being  gifted  with  divine 
prescience,  we  might  imagine  he  was  thinking  of  present  world 
conditions  when  he  wrote: 

But  for  us  to  attempt  by  war  to  reform  all  Europe  and  bring  them 
back  to  principles  of  morality  and  a  rw;pect  for  the  equal  rights  of 
nations  would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character. 
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TiV  rla.h  b  fve:'n  th.?  Wa.-hi:ig"on-Je.'Ttrson  idcolc^iy  whiv:ii 
holds  that  America's  supreme  destiny  lies  in  a';tending  to  our 
cwn  buii-ness.  keeping  cut  of  foreign  quarrels,  and  bu.lding  up 
cur  moral  and  economic  sirtng'h  at  home,  and  the  modern- 
Intcrr.ationalist  ideclo^y  which  teaches  that  it  is  America's 
duly  to  help  to  police  the  world  and  lo  join  with  certain  powers 
Rpa:nst  other  p-iW'Ts  for  W'-.rld  dimmion,  went  through  a 
chm.icteric  peiiod  dur.ng  the  con.'^ideration  of  the  neutrality 
lepiilation  at  the  la:U  se.'^-^icn  of  Connrcs  -.ind  the  followers  of 
Wa^hinrton  and  JiiTir.>nn  won  that  important  round  of  the 
battle  when  the  am-ndment  was  ad'ip'cd  placing  ;i  manda- 
tory embargo  on  the  •shipment  of  munitions  to  b*  lligerents. 
In  every  Ccnfress  ol  r.  cent  y.^ars  I  have  m'roducrd  a  ncU- 
tiality  resolution  \\h.i'-h  would  vn  further  than  a  mcrvembaroU 
on  munition.-  and  u\  uld  fmbar>:n  the  ihipment  of  all  artcles, 
whe'hr-r  muiiunins  or  not.  to  btUigcrtnt.-,  Tni.^  tvutraUty 
W(Hild  require  that  all  upplios  be  cut  cff,  inasmuch  a.-  many 
ariicies — food,  for  .astanee — are  quite  as  e->sential  to  fightmg 
a  war  as  gun>,  bcmbmL;  pianp.-.  and  ainnuinition.  but  uhile 
Congies  ha-:^  not  locked  witti  favor  (>n  a  genera!  embargo,  a 
long  step  in  upholdmg  the  \Va.-h;ngton  ideology  was  tak  n  at 
the  recent  .-es-^ion  v^hen  munitions  wre  em.bargoed. 

The  Bloom  so-called  neutrality  bill,  now  under  debate  in 
the  S' iiate,  rui.s  counter  to  the  general  wish  oT  our  people 
that  America  .-hiiulci  kvep  out  of  war.  It  is  a  shining  example 
of  the  interventicni-'  ideology.  It  l>  based  on  the  theory  that 
it  IS  to  the  be.^t  interest  of  the  United  States  to  line  up  on  the 
side  of  certain  great  powers  and  against  certain  other  great 
p<iwers.  It  would  pIuniTi'  America  into  power  politics  up  lo  the 
hil'.  No  candid  champ. on  of  the  bill,  however  ardently  he 
might  favor  it.  ever  claimed  that  it  is  a  neutrality  bill.  Its 
rrri)onents  frankly  admit  that  it  is  a  bill  in  th.'  interest  of 
England  and  France,  and  its  effect  would  be  to  make  America 
an  ally  of  th-'  British  Empire  and  Prance  in  any  luture  war  in 
which  they  ehoo.se  to  engagf,  because  it  would  establish  the 
Uiu'ed  States  as  the  ar>enal  and  .storehouse  of  supplies  and 
credit.-i  tor  those  countries  that  control  the  .--eas. 

Prom  the  .-tandpoint  of  creating  a  war  rusk,  what  could  be 
worse  for  Amerua''  With  a  superlatively  profitable  war 
trade  once  e-labh.-hed.  tlie  American  interests  that  arc  the 
tk^n*  fli'ianes  ol  tiie  flow  of  wealth  would  pull  with  the  strength 
of  a  million  hawsers  to  bring  America  into  the  war  oii  th^:> 
side  0!  their  commercial  allies  to  protect  that  trade.  We  can 
never  keep  out  ol  war  if  we  have  an  enormous  .s'ake  in  the 
game.  Our  stake  mu-t  bo  in  peace  and  not  in  war.  if  we  are 
to  remain  ^afe  and  srcure.  Britain  and  France,  commanding 
the  .•■eh>  and  asSi.s'ed  by  short-term  credits,  would  be  in  a 
pos.tion  to  dn;"..-  on  tJ:e  vast  resource.^  of  America  to  wage  their 
w.irs  if  the  Bloom  bill  passes.  If  that  bill  is  enac*ed  and  the 
embargo  amendment  :s  repea'eri.  we  may  look  fonvard  to  the 
next  .-top,  the  phumg  of  our  armies  at  the  disposal  of  Britain 
and  Prance,  for  that  is  what  it  will  amount  to  in  the  end  any- 
way. I  loathe  th.e  dictators  for  their  suppression  of  liber'y 
and  thtir  uncon.-.cionab!e  crimes  agains'  humanity,  and  I 
would  like  to  sec  every  dicta*.orship  on  earth  abo'ished.  but 
Ood  did  not  give  America  a  commission  to  re^t^ulate  the  world, 
and  if  great  ma.^ses  of  people  prefer  to  live  under  a  rule  of 
totalitarian  absolutism  rather  than  under  a  form  of  govern- 
ment which  would  confer  the  blessings  of  freedom  upon  them 
and  t.heir  posterity,  what  right  have  we  to  deny  them  their 
choice?     We  pity  thom  but  we  cannot  control  that  situation. 

EFFORTS   OF  FORUGNERS   TO   DICT.*TI   OLR    FOLIC T 

I  am  heartsick  over  the  attempts  of  foreign  governments  to 
dictate  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Stales,  and  I  am  still 
more  heartsick  over  the  cooperation  they  are  receiving  from 
some  of  our  American  statesmen.  This  is  true  as  to  other  for- 
eign {jolicies  as  well  as  neutrality.  The  Manchester  Guardian, 
which  many  regard  as  England's  leading  newspaper,  not  tven 
excepting  the  -Thunderer,"  of  London,  on  July  29  last  pub- 
lished the  following  special  fiom  New  York: 

London  dispatohcs  publ>hpd  tn  the  .Amerlcxn  newspnpors  tnd.iy 
sugi't  St  that  thtr.-  is  Sviint'  reijret  among  Bnti.-h  Goveri^.m<'t.t  offlnal.- 
atx  u'.  the  manner  and  the  time  of  the-  United  States'  dei-.unciat.cn 
cl  h.r  tr«>aty  w;5h  J.ip.m  The  point  mr.de  is  th.it  it  :.^  unf.,rti;i..i'i 
that  Great  Britain  was  r.o?  notified  in  advance.  It  is  sugg.  sttd  tha* 
U  Brliam  had  po!>!>cSi>ed  fcrtknuwledge  oX  the  American  pians,  the 


rf^-^cn'  .\!'.glo-Japanrse  agreement  wcnld  hive  beer,  rf  a  di.Tercnt 
chajac'vr  The  best  nvailab!'*  evidence  Is  that  It  u-ould  hivo  bp^n 
hr.po-slble  lo  notily  the  Bnush  sooner  because  the  American  action 
was  not  planned  In  advance. 

Here  we  have  an  intim.ation  printed  in  a  lending  Britl.':h 
newspaper,  which  ou:;ht  to  give  it  credence,  that  BriM-h  Gov- 
ernment officials  Were  put  out  bccau.-^  the  United  S*a*es  did 
not  submit  an  important  trade  policy  to  be  vi.'^aed  by  th'-" 
British  in  London  before  it  was  prcmulcaf^d  in  Washington! 
If  these  favored  nations  are  able  to  influence  our  foreign 
policy,  their  next  step  may  be  to  seek  to  influence  cur  trade 
?vd  commerc!-.U  policy,  as  Britain  s<"em.ed  b'^nt  on  aec^m- 
plishmg  in  this  instance,  presumably  to  make  our  trade  and 
commercial  relations  with  othrr  nations  conform  to  our  new 
role  as  world  policeman.  If  that  happens,  whit  becomes 
of  our  boasted  indep-'nd'^nc"?  I  venly  b^h-^ve  that  Wash- 
ington and  JeffiTson  would  Utrn  n\"r  in  their  graves  if  they 
could  see  hew  these  foreign  mflu -nce.s  are  reaching  out  to 
shap'"'  our  foreign  policy  to  their  advantage  and  to  ih*^  dis- 
advantage of  rival  forr-ign  nations.  Yielding  to  th"S'^  influ- 
ences saps  and  weakens  our  national  prestige  and  makes  us 
in  c fleet  just  one  more  combatant  in  a  world  of  strife.  .'Ub- 
jec^  to  all  of  the  hrzard  of  a  combatant's  role.  We  should 
hr.ve  just  one  policy  and  stick  to  it  and  that  policy  is  "Amor- 
ica  for  Americans."  I  will  venture  to  say  that  the  nations 
ttiat  are  trying  to  u.se  us  by  inducing  us  to  line  up  in  an 
alliance  with  them  in  both  a  military  and  commercial  way 
wmld  not  think  for  a  moment  of  accommodating  us  in  a 
similar  manner  if  the  .shoe  w^re  on  th»  other  foot. 

now    MUtH     irTTFR    AMERICA    IS.    IF    WE    ON'Ly    KNEW    IT 

I  wish  that  every  internationalist  in  the  United  States  who 
imagines  that  it  is  our  du*y  to  abandon  Wa.shington's  cher- 
isl;ed  Policy  of  isolation  and  immunity  to  become  a  world 
policman  could  take  sabbatical  leave  for  1  year  to  study 
conditions  in  foreign,  countries.  I  would  like  for  him  to  con- 
tra.st  th.^  hirh  wag  s  jxiid  to  our  v.- .ikmgmen.  the  highest 
wages  paid  in  the  world,  with  the  pauper  wages  of  otlicr 
countries  ranging  as  low  as  2  and  3  cents  an  hour  in  one 
country  I  visited  recently.  I  would  like  for  him  to  contrast 
living  conditions  in  America  whero  so  many  p.-opl:^  own  their 
ht^mes  with  th.e  indescribable  --qualor  and  poverty  seen  in  so 
many  countries.  I  would  like  for  him  to  contrast  the  free- 
dom of  speech.,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  rcligictis  wor- 
sliip.  freedom  of  action  which  he  enjoys  in  this  country  w;th 
the  entire  lack  of  sueh  fr'>edom  m  oth^-  countries,  and  then 
I  would  like  to  ask  him  if  he  wishes  to  see  an  international 
policy  installed  that  will  m  ike  us  a  part  of  these  wretched 
foreign  conditions  and  drag  us  down  to  their  levels.  If  wo 
do  not  watch  our  step  one  inevitable  fact  socn<r  cv  later  will 
burn  into  our  minds  hk-'  a  red-hot  iron,  and  that  is  that  all 
of  our  misguided  good  intentions  nevrr  will  refi:rm  and  up- 
lift pcwe:  p,  htics.  but  power  politics  if  given  the  (.ppcrtunity 
will  destroy  our  democracy  and  drag  us  down  to  levels  of 
slavery  and  degradation  that  cannot  ea.sily  b?  imagined  by 
those  vvho  do  not  realize  how  the  other  half  of  the  world 
lives.  If  w.e  really  appreciate  the  inestimable  ble.sSings  of 
freed' >m  and  equality  which  wo  enjoy  under  cur  priceless 
Constitution,  we  will  shun  power  politics  as  we  would  a 
pestilence. 

I  have  no  patience  with  tho.so  who  for  a  year  or  longer  have 
been  reiterating  with  parrotiike  repetition  that  "if  another 
European  war  brt  aks  out,  w:-  cannot  keep  cut  of  it,"  Why 
nof]"  Of  course,  we  can;  and  if  I  understand  tlie  temptT  of 
the  American  people  we  will  keep  out  unless  some  ill-adv;.<ed 
action  drags  us  m.  contraiy  to  a  very  set  and  determined 
popular  opinion.  Holland.  Denmark,  and  the  Sc  indin.i vian 
countries  kept  out  of  the  last  war  and  they  were  rigiit  under 
the  big  puns.  Should  it  be  r^  very  difficult  for  a  nation  to 
keep  out  that  is  3  CCO  miles  from  the  scene  of  conflict  with  a 
;^reat  oc^an  in  between'  It  was  symptomatic  of  the  cocxl 
judgm.ent  of  tho.-e  countries  th.at  at  the  very  time  the  ph.ra^e, 

We  can't  ke- p  out  of  war  if  it  comes."  was  being  bandied 
recklessly  about  during  the  debate  on  the  neutrality  bill  in 

he  House,  th-  Amen,  an  M.iiste:-  to  Drnmaik  advised  our 
Government  that  Denmark  had  notified  the  contending  Euro- 


pean nations  that  if  war  should  come  Denmark  would  be 
strictly  neutral. 

One  thing  certain  is  that  we  cannot  hope  to  keep  cut  of  the 
world  strife  that  is  boiling  in  both  hemisplieres  if  we  allow 
our  citizens  to  build  up  a  big  stake  in  th?  war  by  furnishing 
ammunition  and  credits  to  one  set  of  belligerents  and  deny- 
ing the  same  to  another  set  of  belligerents.  Aside  from  the 
un-Cliristian  aspect  of  supplying  munitions  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  homes  and  mass  killings  of  human  beings,  there  is 
always  the  certainty  that  we  will  be  pulled  into  the  war  to 
protect  our  stoke. 

Now,  here  are  some  figures  that  ought  to  forever  doom 
such  an  unneutral  proposal:  In  the  150  years  the  United 
Sfatps  has  been  functioning  as  an  independent  sovereignty, 
England  has  been  engaged  in  54  wars,  lasting  102  years,  or 
68  percent  of  the  tune.  During  the  150  years,  France  has 
been  engaged  in  53  wars,  lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent  of  the 
time.  Is  it  possible  that  we  intend  to  ally  ourselves  with 
the-f^  fighting  nations  by  making  America  the  arsenal,  store- 
house, and  source  of  supplies  for  them  in  all  of  their  future 
wars?  And  if  we  do  so.  how  long  do  you  think  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  out  of  war?     Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  proposed. 

THEKE    IS    ALWAYS    WAR    SOMEWHERE 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  President  Roosevelt.  With 
many  fine  things  he  has  done  to  improve  our  domestic  condi- 
tions I  am  in  full  accord,  and  I  have  supported  him  whole- 
heartedly In  those  accomplishments,  but  I  find  it  difficult  to 
agree  with  his  views  so  strikingly  expressed  in  an  interview  he 
gave  on  July  4  last.  That  interview  was  summarized  In  the 
Washington  Times- Herald  as  follows: 

The  policy  of  the  administration  Is  to  try  to  prevent  war  In  any 
part  of  the  world,  and  that  is  the  first  policy  of  the  administration, 
tliv  President  declared. 

There  is  never  a  time  when  there  are  not  wars  in  some 
parts  of  the  world.  Wars  have  been  going  on  since  the  dawn 
of  creation  and  the  Almighty  has  not  stopped  them.  Imag- 
ine officials  at  Washington  trying  to  prevent  war  in  any  part 
of  the  world,  and  then  imagine,  if  you  can,  the  commitments 
we  would  have  to  make  and  the  vast  expenditure  of  blood  and 
trea.^ure  it  would  be  necessary  to  pour  out  in  order  to  make 
such  a  policy  effective.  The  Almighty  created  man  with  the 
traits  of  a  fighting  animal  and  there  will  al^^xiys  be  wars. 
If  we  project  ourselves  into  every  foreign  affair,  w^e  will  find 
our.selves  without  friends  and  without  influence,  used  by  some 
nations,  hated  and  despised  by  all,  and  sooner  or  later 
involved  up  to  our  necks  in  war. 

No;  it  would  be  much  better  to  cling  to  Washington's 
ideology  of  isolation,  protected  by  our  geographical  position, 
than  to  try  to  set  ourselves  up  as  an  arbiter  to  settle  all  of 
the  wars  in  the  world.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  asserted 
that  isolation  does  not  mean  isolation  from  the  world  but 
isolation  from  war  and,  contrary  to  Secretary  Hull's  an- 
nounced belief,  the  placing  of  a  complete  embargo  on  exports 
to  belligerents  would  not  be  "ruinous  to  our  economic  life." 

I  am  sure  that  Secretary  Hull  had  not  given  careful  con- 
sideration to  the  statistics  of  exports  when  he  made  that 
statement.  No  one  expects  or  wishes  to  shut  off  exports  to 
all  nations.  All  that  is  contcm.plated  is  a  cessation  of  exports 
to  belligerent  nations  just  as  long  as  they  remain  belliger- 
ents. Yet,  according  to  the  last  report  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce  on  foreign  trade,  the  total  of  our  exports  to 
all  foreign  countries  in  1937,  the  last  year  for  which  statistics 
are  available,  was  only  7.8  percent  of  our  total  production  of 
movable  goods.  This  covers  our  normal  exports  to  all  of  the 
world;  and  if  the  ban  on  exports  were  applied  only  to  two 
or  even  three  or  four  belligerents,  the  loss  in  our  normal 
foreign  trade  would  be  infinitesimal  compared  with  the  home 
markot  for  our  goods.  I  submit  that  the  loss  of  this  small 
fraction  of  our  foreign  business  not  only  would  not  be  ruinous 
to  our  economic  life  but  it  would  be  a  small  concession,  in- 
deed, compared  with  the  frightful  burden  of  debt  that  will  be 
saddled  on  ourselves  and  on  our  children  and  our  children's 
children  if  we  become  involved  in  another  war.  One  month 
of  war  would  cost  us  more  than  our  profits  on  foreign  trade 
for  20  years. 


A   THUI   NEtnUALITY    POLICT 

So  I  think  it  is  quite  clear  that  from  the  standpoint  of  our 
Nation  as  a  whole  it  is  good  business  as  well  as  good  morals — 
and  certainly  good  policy  from  the  standpoint  of  nonlnvolve- 
ment — to  e.':ialjlish  a  complete  embargo  on  exports  to  belliger- 
ent nations  as  long  as  those  nations  remain  belligerents. 

A  true  neutrality  pohcy  in  harmony  with  Washington's 
ideology  and  designed  to  keep  America  a  free  and  independent 
nation  for  all  time  would  embrace  at  least  these  four  cardinal 
principles; 

First.  At  the  outbreak  of  war  between  foreign  powers,  em- 
bargoes to  be  levied  on  all  goods  to  belligerents. 

Second.  No  American  vessel  to  be  used  in  trade  of  any  sort 
with  any  belligerent  or  in  any  zone  of  danger. 

Third.  American  citizens  to  be  ordered  to  keep  out  of  all 
danger  zones,  and  if  they  disobey  it  will  be  at  their  own  risk. 

Fourth.  No  discretion  to  the  President  or  to  anyone  else  to 
discriminate  between  belligerents  on  a  basis  of  moral  judg- 
ments— in  other  words,  to  name  the  aggressor. 

In  a  majority  of  cases,  if  not  all  instances,  naming  the 
aggressor  would  be  tantamount  to  putting  us  in  the  war. 

If  I  were  President  I  would  put  a  check  on  all  sword- 
rattling  Cabinet  ministers  and  their  bellicose  subordinates 
and  make  them  either  remain  silent  or  talk  the  language  of 
peace  instead  of  the  language  of  war.  That.  I  think,  would 
be  a  contribution  to  the  peace  and  security  of  America.  We 
should  not  live  in  eternal  fear  of  attack  from  some  foreign 
power,  for  if  we  attend  to  our  own  business  that  is  never 
going  to  happen.  If  Hitler  hesitated  so  long  about  attacking 
Czechoslovakia  and  little  Danzig,  right  at  his  doorstep.  Is 
anyone  so  fatuous  as  to  imagine  he  is  coming  3,000  miles 
across  the  ocean  to  attack  us? 

NO  ONE  WANTS  WAK 

If  you  put  the  question  "Do  you  want  war  or  peace?"  to 
100  American  citizens,  chosen  at  random,  the  unhesitating 
answer  in  each  of  the  100  instances  probably  will  be  "peace." 
Nor  will  you  be  the  least  bit  surprised  by  the  unanimity  of 
the  replies.  The  surprise  and  shock  would  come  if  some  one 
of  the  hundred  should  unexpectedly  answer  "war."  Ameri- 
cans are  universally  for  peace.  As  a  citizen  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  citizens  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  I 
am  for  peace  with  all  my  heart  and  soul.  With  all  the 
solemnity  I  can  command,  my  right  hand  raised  to  the  Father 
of  us  all,  I  declare  that  unless  America  is  attacked  or  Invaded, 
imlcss  we  are  forced  into  a  defensive  position  to  protect  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation,  I  will  never  vote  to  send  our 
precious  boys  into  the  hell  of  war.  You  can  count  on  me 
for  that.  And  you  may  be  sure  that  I  will  not  be  misled  by 
any  fallacious  reasoning  or  false  propaganda  Into  accepting 
as  dangerous  a  situation  that  may  not  be  dangerous  at  all  as 
to  our  own  national  safety.  There  arc  defense  wars  and 
there  are  policy  wars,  and  no  internationalists  are  ever  going 
to  cajole  or  frighten  me  into  beheving  that  it  is  good  policy, 
in  order  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  for  us  to 
hurl  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  Into  the  slaughter 
pens  of  foreign  countries  in  the  settlement  of  boundary  dis- 
putes, quarrels  between  reigning  houses,  and  blood  feuds  that 
have  been  going  on  a  thousand  years,  and  that  will  be  going 
on  a  thousand  years  after  we  are  all  dead  and  gone.  I  have 
too  much  love  for  our  boys  to  throw  their  lives  away  in  any 
such  fashion  as  that. 

BLESSED    ARE    THE    PEACEMAKERS 

Adequate  preparedness  Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  Wash- 
ington ideology  of  an  America  free  and  independent,  culti- 
vating friendly  relations  with  all  nations  and  entangling 
alliances  with  none.  I  would  appropriate  every  dollar  needed 
to  make  our  defenses  as  impregnable  as  possible,  as  insurance 
against  attacks  which  I  believe  will  never  happen.  Having 
done  that,  I  would  rely  on  the  wisdom  of  Washington  and  the 
other  founding  fathers  and  the  guidance  of  Him  who  said 
"Blessed  are  the  peacemakers"  to  lead  us  safely  through  all 
of  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the  future. 

This  is  not  a  political  question.  The  arms  embargo  which 
some  of  us  are  seeking  to  retain  was  almost  unanimously 
adopted   by  an   overwhelmingly   Democratic   Congress   and 
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approv.ci  by  .ur  D^^m'^rraMc  President  a  few  years  ago.  T. 
wa.s  rnn.s:d»red  tht  n  'o  bv  thf  vi  ry  best  device  to  k'5i'p  us  on. 
nl  war  Now  ihv  ^rnp(v^al  is  tn  abolish  it  before  it  ever  has 
had  a  tfSt.  Sur>lv  no  EKinocratic  M'-inb.  r  can  be  accused  oi 
a  !.u  k  (  f  party  f-  alty  if  he  votes  to  retain  the  emb.iri',o  piovi- 
-.on  that  had  pi.ic'icaliy  unanimou.-,  Democratic  approval 
Mich  a  .'hor;  time  a^o  m  the  calm  atnio:-phfre  that  prt ceded 
the  oiitbrenk  of  war  The  qU'Stion  now  naturahy  ariiies. 
Why  ihanuc  it  in  '.he  ir.idst  of  a  war?  The  answer  is.  To 
p...k  •  Aim  nca  the  arsfn.-.i  .md  ^upply  hi  u-e  of  mun'.t.on>  and 
credits  for  one  set  of  crmbatant.':.  Is  that  neutrality?  If  that 
doe*-  not  I'-ad  us  >-tratf;h:  to  th.o  yawning  hell  of  war,  I  do  not 
know  what  would 

But  I  r- 1^*  at  that  'h.^  is  not  a  pnliti':-al  qut>st'on.  It  is  a 
men  human  qvi'S':on.  tnuchms;  the  vt-rv  heart  of  th^'  human- 
ities. Have  We  !>o  far  font. "ten  our  Chi'istian  teachms-  that 
wt-  are  willing  to  furnish  tfie  instruments  of  ma.s.s  murder  i.f 
mnticnt  women  and  cr.ildren  who  have  committed  no  otT-'US  > 
and  who^r  pusfor'un"  it  i.>  that  they  have  been  doomed  by  a 
c:u<l  h\ti'  to  thr  mercilf.s-s  domination  of  a  podless  dic'a'tir? 
Tlvr.k  hi;w  thn.led  wt-  will  bv  wh'-n  we  rt  ad  m  the  d  spatches 
ab<'Ui  thr  di  va.-tatint;  work  done  by  a  squadron  of  bombiiu^ 
plant's  ovt  r  th;re,"  with  an  rstimate  of  the  numb  r  of 
wi  niL-n  and  children  killrd  and  maimt  d  and  the  vast  dcstruc- 
Mon  to  proptTtv,  conciuamu  with  ih.e  information  that  "these 
i:lari's  came  Irom  America."  Or  when  we  r>:id  a  heart- 
icndms  account  of  th.  .>tranetj!a::cn  of  boy^  by  poison  sas. 
w:th  ihf  conc'.udmt,'  ir^fcrmation  tfi.it  ■ihi--  cas  w.us  made  in 
P.tt.-burRh."    CJh.  wha"  has  become  of  our  Christianity? 

If  we  rtpral  the  aim.s  embaigo,  ue  will  be  .-aymp:  in  effect  to 
B:ita;n  and  Fi-ance  Move  over.  We  want  to  be  your  part- 
r.<.  r  in  this  war  " 

A  \ote  to  rep'  al  the  em.barKO  would  be  half  a  vute  for  war. 
I  have  pledged  my  •^acred  honor  that  I  will  not  vote  to  stnd 
uur  Lhivs  into  a  bloody  war  overseas,  and  I  will  not  cast  niAi  a 
vo^e  to  .send  them  m  With  mr  a  pledge  is  a  pKdt^e.  and  I 
will  red't.n  that  plcdp.e  if  I  stand  alone,  i  Applause.;  Repval- 
inti  the  tmb.irgo  would  put  us  in  liie  war  immediately,  m  the 
rule  of  a  noncombatant  ally  of  one  set  of  fighting  powers,  and 
uur  role  wruUl  b-  likely  to  change  with  kiLndoscopic  suddt  n- 
nes.s  at  any  minute  to  th.>t  of  a  combatant,  as  the  pres^-^ures  are 
applied  and  the  exi!.;"ric.es  of  the  war  situation  develop.  Fur- 
th  rmore,  if  we  let  down  the  munitions  tlocd^tates  to  furn.ah 
ih-:  lethal  instruments  of  de>truction  on  crtdit,  msteiici  of  for 
ca>h.  as  prcpc.sed,  it  uill  not  be  Icng  until  the  Allies  will  be 
iu;iiiin«  [hviv  war  on  Ameiican  m.oney. 

A  tourist  returr.mLj  from  abroad  told  me  that  he  did  not 
se  ■  a  smile  m  all  of  Europi'. 

B"fore  we  \o'e  ouimIvcs  into  the  war  let  us  think  of  the 
tramp,  tnunp.  tramp  of  marching  armies;  of  the  pall  tJia' 
hanKi,  over  every  hou.st  hold  in  Europe,  of  the  fear  that  grips 
every  heart  as  men  are  reinmenied  and  sent  away  to  die. 
Then  let  us  contrast  that  sad  and  glJomy  and  forbiddinrt 
pictuie  with  the  happiness  and  freedom  which  we  enjoy  under 
tfie  Am-iican  fia:?  I  pray  to  G^d  that  we  will  nt-t  by  any 
ill-con.-idered  action  transform  our  land  into  v.hat  their  land 
is  today. 

Piom  out  of  the  background  of  history  Wa::hinRton  and 
JeJIerson  point  the  way  in  this  crucial  hour,  admoiu.-hinp  us 
(hat  we  should  keep  America  forever  cut  of  Europe  and 
Euiope  forever  cat  of  the  Western  Hemijphere.  If  we  catch 
the  inspiration  i^f  their  wisdom  and  follow  tlioir  advice,  Amer- 
ica wiil  be  the  mam  hope  for  the  creation  of  a  new  and  belter 
world  cut  of  the  ashes  of  carnage,  and  will  enduro  forever  as 
the  great  sanctuary  ar.d  citadel  cf  human  freedom.  lAp- 
plaase.l 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  PATRICK,  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  on  tomorrow,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  any 
special  ordeis.  I  may  address  this  House  for  L'5  nunutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  fro.n  Alabama? 

There  was  no  obtcticn. 

t.lTLNSU  N  OF   RFM.'.RKS 

Mr,  VOCRHIS  of  Cil.fornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarts  m  ihe  Record  on  three 


d:llerent  .Hibject-.  and  to  inelude,  first,  a  statement  by  th<^ 
Secretary  {«f  the  Gen>  ral  Welfare  Federation  m  my  own  home 
district;  second,  an  editorial  by  the  editor  cf  th>  Los  Angeles 
Eveninsi  N-w;;  and.  third,  a  radio  broadcast  en  Hispanic- 
Ameiiciin  Culture  by  the  Librarian  of  Congn  .:^s. 

Th.'  SPEAKER.     Without  rb.'ectmn,  it  i.;  so  ordered. 

Thire  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Sp.'ak'  ;■,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remaik>  and  include  therein,  at  the  request  of 
the  grntleman  frcni  N.  w  Yc^ik  Mr.  E-ah-y  :.  tv.o  letters  which 
hi  h.'.>  written  to  his  cnn.>tilucncy  e::plairn:u'  his  position  on 
tiie   neutrality   que.--tion. 

The  SPEAKER      Without  objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Tht  re  was  no  ebjcction. 

LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  lea\e  of  abence  was  granted  to 
Mr  Dapkow  I  at  the  request  of  Mr.  Dittek  • .  indefiniiely  on 
acciiunt  of  illness. 

THANKSGIVING  DAY 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou'h  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.>k  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  30  .seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objecnon. 

Mr.  CASE  of  S:.u'.h  Dakota.  Mr.  Spt^iker.  on  the  2d  of 
October  I  introduc-d  a  bill  TI.  R.  Ibn6>  to  make  tlie  last 
Th.ursday  in  Novemb-T  of  each  year  a  I'tial  holiday — Tlianks- 
guini,'  Day.  In  view  of  the  fact  tliat  if  action  is  not  taken 
at  this  special  ses.^ion  it  will  be  too  late  for  eon-' deration 
before  th"  pending  Thank.-pninti.  I  would  like  te)  ask  unani- 
mous con.-ent  for  the  imnudiate  t  on.-ideration  of  the  b'll 


The  SPEAKER.     I';  there  obj.  cMon  to  tlie  request  of 


he 


pentlerr.an  from  South  Dakota'!' 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  r'^servinst  the  ri^^ht  to  ob- 
ject, this  is  a  matter  that  has  been  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  which  com.mittce  has  not  considered  if.  It 
has  been  considered  by  no  other  committee,  and  therefore  I 
feel  constrained  to  object. 

The  S.'^EAKER.  Tlie  pentleman  from  Texas  cbj.  els  to  the 
request. 

AD.IOVRNMENT 

Mr,  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  m.ove  that  the  Hou.-e  do 
now  adjourn. 

Tht  motion  was  a.i:reed  to:  accordin.trly  'at  2  o'clock  and 
12  minutes  p.  m.»  the  He  u<e  adj  nirncd  until  tomorrow.  Tues- 
day. October  17.  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTTV'E  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
1104  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  letter  from  the  Actintr 
Pos-master  General,  transmitting  the  draft  of  a  propo.sed 
bill  to  reform  the  lease  for  the  Selhvccd  station  cf  the  Port- 
land. Oreg..  post  cflice,  was  taken  from  the  Speakers  table 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BUCKLE\'  of  New  York: 

H  R.  7586,  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Franc  Natko.  his  wife, 
Margaret   Natko,   and   their   infant   child,   Marearet    Natko; 
to  the  Commit'ee  on  In-.miuration  and  Naturalization. 
Ey  Mr.  FAY: 

H,  R.  7587  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramon  Fra^ua.s  Gon- 
zalez, also  known  as  Jose  Gonzalez,  also  known  as  Ramon 
Gonzalez:  to  the  Com.mittee  on  Immi^iraticn  and  Naturaliza- 
tion. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  pap-^rs  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  de-k  and  referred  as  folLnvs: 

5782.  By  Mr.  FENTOi;;  Petition  cf  th,'  R;  verend  Francis 
W.  Stiretck  and  members  of  the  Polish-.A.merican  Citizens 
Association  of  Schuylkill  County.  Pa.  r-qu '.-ting  rtp.al  tif 
the  arms  embargo  provision  of  the  Neuuality  Aa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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5783.  Also,  petition  of  the  Sunbury  Unit.  Veterans'  Welfare 
League  of  Northumberland  County.  Pa,,  requesting  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act  and  substitution  ot  a  cash-and-carry 
system,  keeping  one  great  thing  in  mind — Ai.ienca  shall  not 
go  to  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Pcsreifrn  Affairs. 

5784.  Al>o,  petition  of  the  Schuylkill  Classis  (Schuylkill 
County,  Pa.»  Ministerium  of  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed 
Ch.urch.  n questing  retention  of  the  arms-embargo  provision 
of  the  Neutrality  Act;  to  write  back  into  that  law  all  need- 
ful cash-and-carry  clauses  and  controls;  for  peace,  to  pre- 
serve, to  maintain,  and  to  promiote  peace;  to  utilize  all  estab- 
lished constitutional,  ordinary,  and  extraordinary  preroga- 
tive^ to  their  full  capacity  of  American  statesmanship  for 
tht  furtherance  of  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5735.  Also,  petition  of  F.  S.  Vopel.<^ang  and  other  citizens 
of  P oltsville,  Palo  Alto.  Port  Carton,  and  Minersville,  Pa., 
to  keep  the  present  Neutrality  Act  intact;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  PoreiPn  Affairs. 

5786.  Also,  petition  of  Louis  F.  Pounder  and  other  citizens 
of  Gordon,  A.shland.  Fountain  Springs,  Girardville,  Locust 
Dale,  and  Ashland,  Pa.,  requesting  to  have  the  arms-cmbargn 
provision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  retained,  and  to 
provide  strict  cash  and  carry  for  all  other  commodiiie';; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5737.  Aho.  petition  cf  the  Reverend  W.  I.  Shambaugh, 
Pint  Evangelical  Church  of  Milton,  Pa.,  and  other  citizens. 
to  k"cp  America  out  of  Europe's  war  by  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements;  to  the  Ccmmitt*^  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

57S8.  Also,  petition  of  Wa-hmgton  Camp,  No.  134,  Patrl- 
otK'  Older  Sons  of  America.  Poit  Carbon,  Pa.,  opposing  any 
chane*  in  the  Neutrality  Act.  but  if  a  change  must  be  made 
it  be  strictly  cash-and-cauy;  to  the  Commit'ee  on  Foreign 
AlTairs. 

5789.  Al.>^o.  petition  cf  Lincoln  Post,  No.  73.  American  Le- 
gion. Shamckm,  Pa,,  requesting  strict  neutrality,  and  oppos- 
ing any  action  that  might  involve  this  countiy  in  r.ny  for- 
eign war;  ur'uns  that  Army  and  Navy  be  built  strong  enough 
to  defend  the  Uni'od  States  again  ;t  invasion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Icrcgn  Affairs. 

5790.  By  Mr,  GILLIE;  Petition  of  H.  J.  Gerha.rd.'^tein  and 
400  other  citizens  of  Fort  Wavme  and  New  Haven,  Ind.. 
rp'x^sing  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on 
FoitiKii  Afiairs. 

5791.  Also,  resolution  of  the  Allen  County  Republican  La- 
bor Club.  Fort  Wnyne,  Ind.,  opposing  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo:   to  the  Committee  on  Fureum  Affairs. 

5792.  Also,  re.solution  of  the  Port  Wayne  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, urging  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  fair,  impartial, 
and  lasti.'^g  peace;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affains. 

5793.  By  Mr.  KRAMER;  Rx^soluiion  adopted  by  the  W^  st 
L<  s  Angoies  Democratic  Club.  No.  1.  to  prevent  profitpenng 
and  demanding  that  laws  be  made  with  adequate  penalties 
applied  and  enforced  to  bring  prices  back  to  the  norma!  stand- 
ard and  at  no  time  shall  they  ra.se  unless  wages  are  increased 
a!  'he  same  ratio;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

5734  B>  Mr.  McCORMACK:  Petition  of  Edward  C.  Dullea, 
of  Dorchester,  Mass..  and  76  others,  opposing  any  change  in 
piesent  neutrality  law:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5795.  Also,  petition  of  M.  A.  Alblsser,  of  Roxbury.  Mass., 
and  35  others,  advocating  retention  of  present  arms  embargo; 
to  the  Conimittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5796.  Bv  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petition  of  Charles  H.  Hawkins 
and  other  citizens  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va..  uiging  no  change  in 
the  neutrality  law  and  no  cash  and  cany;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ff  reien  Affairs. 

5797.  Also,  petition  of  Herbert  Stobb  and  other  citizens  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  urging  no  change  in  the  neutrality  law  and 
no  cash  and  carry;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5798.  Also,  petition  of  John  Kain  and  other  citizens  of 
Wheeling.  W.  Va.,  opposing  any  change  in  the  neutrality  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5799.  Also,  petition  of  citizenship  chairman.  Mountain  State 
Farm  Women's  Club,  Roneys  Point.  W.  Va..  urging  that  we 
oppose  repealing  of  the  neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


5800.  By  Mr.  SCHAFER  of  ^Echipan!  Resolution  of  the 
Grand  Ledge  (Mich.)  Lodge.  No.  179.  Free  and  Accepted  Ma- 
sons, opposing  any  changes  in  the  present  neutrality  law.  and 
requesting  that  arms  embargo  be  retained;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5801.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Polish  Falcons  of 
America,  of  Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  petitioning  consideration  of  their 
resolution  with  reference  to  the  newly  established  Polish  Gov- 
ernment; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1939 

'Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4.  1939">  . 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  ZoBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

Father  of  Mercies,  almighty  and  most  tender  God.  who  hast 
promised  to  those  who  seek  Tliee  with  all  their  heart  that,  as 
far  a~,  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  wilt  Thou  remove  their 
transgresi,ions  from  thtm.  and  that,  like  as  a  father  pitieth 
his  own  children,  so  is  the  Lord  merciful  to  them  that  fear 
Him;  We  pray  for  the  daily  renewal  of  the  spirit  of  true  joy 
wnich  I  lie  sense  of  Thy  abiding  presence  alone  can  give,  and 
for  a  steadfast  heart  to  meet  with  constant  cheerfulness  the 
anxietie.-  and  trials  of  our  life,  tliat  joy  and  trial  alike  may  be 
sanctified  to  us  as  we  yield  ourselves — spirit,  soul,  and  body — 
to  the  fuifillmeut  of  our  sacred  duty  to  our  God,  our  Nation, 
and  the  world.  Grant  unto  us,  unworthy  though  we  be,  a 
clear  vision  of  the  beauty  of  holiness  and  a  sure  confidence  in 
Him  who  IS  the  strong  Son  of  God,  immortal  love,  even 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord.    Amen. 

THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar  day 
Monday,    October    16.    1939,   was    dispensed   with,   and    the 

Journal  was  appro\ed. 

CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  cieik  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators an^iWered  to  the^r  names: 


Adani.s 

An  ircws 

.Austin 

Ba.lej? 

Biinkhcad 

BartX'Ur 

B..ik,ley 

Bilto 

Bt  I  ah 

BiKlKPS 

Er-iWa 

Buluw 

Burke 

Byrd 

Bvrnes 

Capper 

Ca'-away 

Chandler 

Chavez 

Clark, Idaho 

Clark.  Mu. 

Connaily 


Dtinaher 

Dav.., 
Do:.."ihey 
Downey 
Eilender 

Fra?'  r 
George 
Gll>-cn 

or.utie 

Grren 

Guffey 

Guriiey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Htydfn 

Herring 

Hl.l 

Ho!  man 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johiibon,  Calif. 


Johribon,  Colo. 

King 

La  Follcttc 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lura^ 

Lur.deen 

McCarran 

McKcllar 

McNary 

Moloney 

Miller 

Minton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norrie 

Nye 

O  Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pitiman 

Radchire 


Reed 

Reynolds 

Ru:;5c;i 

Sch'^rartz 

Schwelleubacli 

Shi'pP'trd 

Shippteed 

Siatten' 

Siiiaiht-rs 

b't^wart 

Taft 

Thon.as.  Okla. 

Thorr.a.".  Utah 

Town«irnd 

Tniman 

VaiKlenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Warner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

Wiley 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  BcNEl,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass  1, 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  are  detained 
from  ^he  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst]  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MeadI  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  IMr.  SmtthI  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

SPECIAL  COMMITTEE  TO  INVESTIGATE  CrVIL-SEB\TCE  SYSTEM 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  appointed  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Truman  1  a  member  of  the  Special  Committee  to 
Investigate  the  Administration  and  Operation  of  the  Civil 
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Srrvire  Law;  and  thr  Classification  Ac'  of  1023.  a>  amcndfd. 
crratt'd  by  S<nat.'  Rfsnlution  198.  Sf^v*  nty-fifth  Cc,v.s.r  <■<■>.  to 
fl!!  thf  vacancy  cau.st'd  by  iho  death  of  lion.  M.  M.  Logan. 
latf  a  Senator  from  the  Stalo  of  Ktntu.ky. 

rETITlCN 

Th.'  MCE  PRESIDENT  laid  b-forc  rhf  S^'nate  a  resolution 
adi^-ptpd  by  the  Thn-y-^nv^  Annual  R<'un;Gn  cf  the  Second 
Olv.o  Volunt'vr  Infantry  of  the  Spani.sh-Am.'rican  War,  held 
at  Fmdlay.  Oluo.  favorin*^  the  maintenance'  of  a  >tronK  and 
ad>(iuat.'  natinnal  d'f.'nsf  in  all  it.s  branch-'^,  and  al.-o  an 
efficient  m- rt  h.ant  niarine;  condemninc  n.ii.-i.-:n.  commu- 
nism, and  iith.iT  al;-'n  'I'ms":  and  r.ill;r,p  upon  the  Pi';.-:!- 
dent  and  the  ConKr-  \s  to  keep  tiie  NatK  n  ou?  of  war  "excfpi 
in  defense  of  our  libertU'.s.  institutiuiis.  and  IdtaL."  which 
was  nrdtred  to  lie  t,:i  the  tabl-v 

ADDRESS     BY     SERGEANT     YORK     ON     NEt'TR.ALITY     ^S^D     THE     ARMS 

EME.ARGO 

^Ai  MiNTON  a'^ked  and  ob'amt'd  1- ave  to  have  pnn'ed  in 
the  He.'ord  a  radio  adc^rrs.s  on  the  .-ubi-ct  of  ntutrali'v  and 
the  arms  embargo,  delivered  by  Sergeant  York  on  Wednes- 
day. Octob>'r  4.  rJ39,  whu  h  app'ars  in  th^  Appendix.) 

NEITR.ALITV     KSV    PEACE    OF    THE    fNITED    .STATB6 

Thf  Senate  re.sumcd  th--  corusid^ration  of  th'^  juint  resolu- 
tion   H  J   Ri'S  306'.  N.utrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  WALSH  obtained  the  fli>or. 

Mr    AUSTIN      Mr    President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  LKies  the  Smator  from  Massa- 
chu.sett.s  yield  to  the  S<^nator  from  Vermont? 

Mr  WALvSH.     I  yield  to  the  Sena'or  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AL'STIN.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ma.-sachu5etts. 
I  desire  to  make  two  unanimcu.-con.^ent  rKiUe->t  \  and  I  wibh 
f'^  '"xplain  them.     It  will  take  me  but  a  moment  to  do  so. 

I.a-l  night  I  dehver-'d  an  addres.s  over  the  National  Broad- 
CIBtinK  Co.  network  durini:  the  N.itional  Radio  Forum 
Airauged  by  the  Wa.  h'.nstt^n  Star  Tlie  address  nlaii'd  lo 
tJJl'  prndinK  qui.tion  I  appreciate  the  honor  th.at  hu.s  been 
I  tT'  rid  me  by  the  di^tmt^u.ihed  chairman  (  f  the  Senate  Cuin- 
m'.ttee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Senator  from  N-vada  Mr. 
I*:rrM.\N:.  to  have  that  address  printed  in  the  Record.  I 
have  a.^kt'd  to  be  excu-^ed  from  acctpimg  his  offer,  for  the 
riiVH^in  that  I  WL->h  to  b»'  rntiiely  and  wholly  resp':^n;  :ble  fur 
the  address  bein«  m  the  Congressional  Record.  Puither,  I 
wi.-^h  to  bt'"  considerafo  of  the  lime  of  my  colle.v^-ues  in  this 
di.^tinj.nu'^hed  body,  and  I  think  I  can  conserve  th.it  t.nie  by 
puttm.t;  the  addres.s  m  the  Record  which  will  mako  it  unnec- 
essary for  me  to  repeat  its  .--ub.stance  and  material  So. 
Mr  President,  my  first  request  i.s  for  unanimous  consent  to 
iii'-ert  in  »he  Record  ;it  this  point  the  address,  the  subject 
of  which  is  Chankiiiic  Embargoes  for  National  Defense. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection.' 

There  being  no  ob:ection.  the  address  was  oi\lored  to  be 
pruned  in  the  Record.  a3  follows: 

CHANCING     FMBARSOES     FOK     NATTON  M      DfTI  X.<:E 

The  Unitid  State*  '.utoiid.s  not  to  go  to  w  i-,  n  ;t  to  intcrveno.  and 
net   to  beoonu'  .i  btllgerfiit 

In  the  p«'nd;njj  w;i.'  th'>  n;it!o!::il<  of  the  United  Stat.\<;  will  be 
hiiiilertil  and  i:n(>-<;!i\!  by  tluir  Cn  vt<r7iniei:t  \n  their  (.ommerce  en 
the  s«as  wuh  bclhcer.r.ts  Thiy  'aiII  not  have  th-^  n:d  of  their 
Government  :n  that  C'  mrjierce  Tlit  y  wiU  not  have  even  tlie  im- 
munity from  mterl.  rence  by  their  Cn-vernment  which  h.^.s  be<  n  the 
common  ripht  ct  tb.e  n  »tionals  of  uU  neutral.*  diir.nj  all  times. 

It  Is  absurd  to  .'^ay  that  the  United  St.iTes  intervene*;  wh.n,  by 
(Statute.  1.  embarv:r>es  its  national.*,  its  vessels  en  the  lugh  i-eas  and 
everytning  it  pr  uluces 

The  >c.ire  talU  that  liftinis  the  rmtargo  me.Ans  war  be.-I.  uds 
rntienal  consideration  of  the  f.icts  and  policy  It  *h 'Uld  be  given 
little  we;ght.  It  seems  to  me  to  be  illo*:ical  %Ve  eanr.^t  become  a 
b«l!iv:erent  and  go  to  w.ir  unKss  .■rtiine  fonign  ^tate  attack.-.  Us.  or 
unU'is  'Ae  attack  >vrae  ether  state 

On  the  Rr<t  nltertiative  I  print  t^  the  fact  thit  the  Cencre'^s  Is 
In  rxtra.irdmary  -e^ion  fjr  the  exprc>s  purpo-«  of  tnactjm:  addi- 
tional deffi'.sf  Iciii.-ution  c.ikuL.t.d  ;>>  builo  up  our  sircngih  mj  that 
110  foreign  state  will  rli.'o-e  to  attack  Ua. 

On  tl*.e  ?«x-o:^d  alternn'iv;-  yi^u  are  oon-ct-iu.s  that  the  determina- 
tion i>f  the  ptx^p'e  .^f  tins  country  to  ren'.ain  nt  peace  is  such  that 
we  wUl  not  become  stn  aggros.-or  and  decla.'e  war  on  any  state,  save 
Hs  a  U-t  dtfen.^e  cf  cur  at^cunty  and  the  pruiciples  which  conjtitut« 
the  life  of  the  republic 

During  the  course  cf  my  discussion.  I  hope  to  malce  clear  'hat  the 
legisiaiiou  whicli  Cougrv&s  now  debates  ii  Uebi^ned  to  avoid  cuusts 


for  war  and  to  rem  ive.  as  far  as  p-isslble.  from  the  United  States 
ev.-n  thf  chance  events  whicli  mieht  irritate  our  own  people  into 
warlike  fcrv.  r  Without  an  act  of  Congre^^.s.  we  cannot  become  • 
bcUigertiu.  we  cannot  intervene  m  a  military  way.  we  cannot  go  to 
war 

We  con<-idpr  tlie  p»:^.d:ng  question  in  the  Ucht  of  the  settled  pur- 
pose of  Congress  to  not  send  our  sons  and  daughters  overseas  to 
engage  m  foreign  wars.  The  last  act.  even  of  national  defense.  Is  the 
mobilizing  cf  the  youth  of  America  to  engage  in  mortal  combat.  So 
let  vis  se*tlc  back  and  calmly  consider  the  choice  that  we  have  to 
make  between  emban^nes 

We  start  With  a  true  premise,  namely;  the  pending  leglslati<  n 
constitutes  a  substitution  of  a  broad  embargo  for  the  narrow  cm- 
biiigo  which  now  exists. 

T.:e  erroneous  impression.  Implicit  in  the  popular  slogan  "I  ift  the 
Embargo,  and  Substitute  Cash  and  Carry,"  is  corrected  through  the 
dt  b.ite  which  is  proceeding  in  the  Senate 

Now  that  a  state  of  war  has  been  proclaimed,  we  are  not  to 
ch  )ose  between  embargo  and  no  embargo  We  are  to  choose  between 
two  embargoes.  The  present  one  prohibits  export  ol  arms,  ani- 
munitinn,  or  implements  of  war  The  contemplated  substUuto 
en.b  .'£: )  would  bar  from  the  seas  American  vrs.^els.  Amenran  men, 
and  .American  articles  and  materials.  If  it  should  become  law.  noth- 
ing Anicrlcan  whatever  could  be  in  commerce  on  the  liii»h  seas 
between  the  United  States  and  a  belligerent  port,  between  the 
United  States  and  a  neutral  port,  wheie  tlie  commerce  enters  or 
pas.s«-s  through  combat  areas  to  be  prescribed  by  the  President, 
because  title  mu.st  change  to  the  purchaser  before  it  leaves  the 
United  States.  This  would  avcid  the  hazard  cf  inflammatory  reac- 
tion on  us  from  sinking  of  property 

The  deprivation  of  fret  dim  if  our  cuizei:.s  to  travel  wotild  be 
exu-nsive,  for  it  would  be  unlawful,  except  under  rules  prescribed 
by  the  President,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  prr>eeid 
Into  or  through  combat  areas  or  to  travel  on  any  ves.sel  of  belliger- 
ents.    This  would  render  remote  the  provocation  from  lo.ss  of  life. 

An  exception  is  created  favoring  Canad;v  Passengers  and  articlis 
or  materials  could  be  lawfully  carried  by  American  vessels  on  lakes, 
rivers,  and  inland  waters  as  well  as  by  aircraft  over  l.uids  bordering 
the  United  States,  though  such  transportation  would  be  subject  to 
such  restrictions,  rule-^,  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescrlk>e 

The  unfortified  line.  3.000  miles  long,  between  Canada  and  the 
Unit  id  Stales  moves  us  to  favor  the  cause  of  Canada  as  a  protection 
cf  nur  tranquillity 

M  ireover,  tills  accords  with  cur  ancient  frier  d-hp  and  the  h'^nio- 
gen"ity  of  principles  and  ideals  '^f  our  two  cruiitrics. 

The  harsh  restrictions  on  ves.sels  include  loss  of  established 
transportation  routes  and  connections  gained  in  a  competitive  bat- 
tle at  t^eat  cost  to  our  Government  and  its  citizens  through  20 
years  of  strugi^le  In  parlance  of  the  sea.  'we  would  not  keep  tlie 
berth  w;irtn   ' 

.M.-o  included  would  be  the  loss  to  our  producers  of  fruit,  cotton, 
wlient.  and  other  iigricultural  products,  of  a  delicately  balanced 
refrigerating,  storage,  transportation,  and  marketing  organism, 
the  repercussions  of  which  must  be  cushioned  with  taxpayers" 
money:  the  deprivation  of  neutrals  and  belligerents,  who  are  de- 
pendent upon  our  natural  resources  brought  to  them  through 
.^merlcan  commerce,  of  diet,  clot  lung,  and  other  necessities  of  life; 
the  making  difficult  of  procurement  for  America  of  strategic  and 
essential  materials,  because  our  ships  could  not  afford  to  go  iiut 
empty  of  eart'o  for  the  sc.le  purpose  of  bringing  back  these  materials. 
These  materials  are  essential  to  our  national  defense.  Tliey  include 
manganese,  aluminum,  aiuitnony  seed,  chromium,  coconut-shell 
char  manila  fiber,  mica,  nickel,  wool,  optica!  class,  quartz  crvstal. 
quicksilver,  quinine,  rubb«T,  silk.  tin.  and  tungsten.  In  addition 
to  these,  we  must  lose  freedom  of  access  to  22  critical  commodities, 
such  as  coffee,  cadmium,  cork,  cryolite,  graphite,  opium,  etc 

Most  serious  of  all  the  injuries  suffered  through  the  .seventy  of 
the  restrictions  upon  American  ve.s-sels  is  the  injurv  to  our  national 
defense  The  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  1936.  under  which  we  are 
building  up  our  merchant  fleet,  was  based  on  its  auxiliary  service 
to  the  United  States  Navy.  A  fleet  must  have  fuel;  it  must,  there- 
fore, have  tankers  with  competent  speed  A  fleet  must  have  feed- 
ing and  housing  al.so  It  must  have  vessels  for  hospitalization,  for 
shelter  of  personnel  of  small  ves.sels.  such  as  submarines,  aircraft 
and  destroyers  It  mu.st  have  access  to  biisic  materials  and  to  sup- 
plies    Without  a  merchant  marine  a  navy  could  not  serve. 

Therefore  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  restrictive  embarpoes  on 
.American  shipping  may  be  reasonably  relaxed  by  amendment  of  the 
peiidir.b:  bill 

But  dealing  with  the  proposed  legislation  as  It  stands  tonight.  I 
favT  its  adoption  for  the  following  reasons: 

It  would  promote  our  national  defense 

It  would  make  mere  remote  our  getting  into  war 

It  w  Hild  i::crea'c  the  probability  of  victory-  of  ths  Allies. 

It  would  rend  to  shorten  the  war. 

It  would  keep  the  battle  front  far  nwny  from  America 

It  would  help  to  keep  the  ocean  the  prctectloti  for  us  that  it  has 
he  n  while  cur  vis-a-vis  Navy  was  under  the  British  ftag 

The  United  States  has  been  on  the  defensive  throughout  the 
Seventr-siXTh  Congress,  including  this  special  =e.ssion.  Whll.'-  the 
Military  Affairs  Committee*!  of  the  House  and  Senate  developed  a 
military,  naval,  and  aerL-il  plan  for  national  defense,  the  committees 
of  both  Houses  having  Jurisdiction  cf  cur  fcreij'n  relations  were  at 
wo-k  *rying  to  promote  siich  gcvi  rTimentiU  action  .is  would  keep  us 
at  peace  and  at  the  same  time  protect  our  free  iTistitunoas  and  our 
territory  from  aggression.     Ihe  evidence  showed  at   the  beginning 
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of  the  s<*ss!cn  an  environment  of  daneer — wars  proceeding,  all  the    I 
|.-reat  trea'y  powers  cf  the  world  armed  and  getting  ready  for  mcblli- 
/.ation.   even    the    Western    Hemisphere   penetrated    covertly    and    In 
peaceful  dis^u;.-e  by  the  dynamic  forei^;n  jiolicy  cf  national  socalitm, 
ha'.'infj    tlie    nni>Lcations   of    an    effort    to   set    up   a   world   empire. 
Within  striking  distance  of  the  Panama  Canal,  namely,  in  Colombia, 
an    airways   system,  of   which    the  crews  were   at    least    95   percent 
German:  a  system  of  air  lines  being  established  around  Latin  Amer-    i 
ica.  with  u^aquate  b.ises  and  stations  and  stocks  of  convertible  parts 
ad.iptable  to  military  planes  as  well  as  commercial  planes,  so  that 
if  Germar.y  wanted  to  flv  military  versions  cf  the  F'olke-Wulf  planes 
to  L.itin  America  they  would  there  have  ready  adequate  sujiplies  for    i 
nuluury  use.     The   parts  of   the  commercial   sl-ips  ready   In   Latin 
Aini-r.i  a  are  interchangeable  with  part-,  lor  bombers  and  for  other 
noliiarj"  planes.     If  Germany  should  wish  to  ser^d  a  large  number  of 
bombing  plar.es  through  Latin  America  to  our  southern  boundaries 
she   would   have   the   facilities  to  do  so.   she   would   have   the   fuel    ' 
supplies  m  large  reserves,  she  would  have  the  parts   she  would  have 
the  replacements,  an.d  the  personnel.  If  they  wire  needed. 

Stii  h  a  picture  clearly  given  to  the  Cominlttee  on  Militan,-  Affairs 
could  not  b«'  i^niored  with  prudence.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence 
that  Cierinnny  was  sending  able  technicians  to  Latin  America  who 
hhd  'ecently  been  trained  in  special  courses  in  the  econcnnc  theories 
and  the  jiolitical  philosophies  cf  their  own  country,  in  technique.  In  , 
diplomacy,   and   in   the   language   of   the   country   where   they  were    i 

going 

M  Teover.  the  trend  of  exportation  of  aircraft  was  significant. 
Whereas  our  Uitin  Amei  ican  exports  of  aeronautical  products  m 
1930  i;icrea.seri  19  7  percf  nt  over  1937.  Uitin  American  sales  cf  totali- 
tarian aircraft  gamed  about  300  percent  in  these  2  years.  This  tre- 
mendous p;iin  m  totalitarian  exports-  ol  aeronautical  products  in 
Latin  America  was  consistent  with  the  lorei;;n  pJicy  of  Germany 
recently  a.s.scx  it>ied  wnh  claims  cf  pres-.ure  (f  [  opulation.  the  so- 
called  na'ural  riuiit  to  room  to  live,  the  search  for  raw  n-.aterials, 
aid  wi!h  ^'eov■^aphic  and  pt  lineal  ambitions  of  world  extent. 
New  W\  rid  contours  had  already  been  etched  on  the  globe  by  the 
bayonet  of  Uitalitanan  powers. 

The  pres«'nt  war  had  not  vet  begun.  It  was  anticipated  by  some. 
Nevertheless,  the  Miluarj-  Affairs  Committee  cf  the  Senate  was  In- 
f'-rir.ed  th.it  if  Germany  should  get  control  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
es'ablish  bases  in  the  Azores,  in  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  in  the 
8pani.-h  aid  Portuguese  colonies  in  west  Africa,  she  would  have  com- 
plete control,  so  far  as  the  air  is  concerned,  of  the  eastern  half  of 
the  Atlio.-ic  Ocean  Seventeen  hundred  of  the  airplanes  that  Ger- 
n.any  iliCii  had  were  capable  of  flymg  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
to  the  ea.-!  coii.st  of  Sciuth  America.  Prudence  dictated  that  Con- 
gress contemplate  tlie  pos-ibility  of  such  prcKjress  that  she  would  be 
able  to  fly  in  the  near  future  from  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  to  the 
United  Stales 

The  po.s.-ibility,  even  though  remote,  of  Germany  conquering 
Eh.tlanci  and  France  cbtaining  control  of  their  navies  and  investing 
Canada  ai.d  nearby  islajids.  made  national  defense  a  paramount 
Concern  of   ihi.s  session  ol   Congress. 

The  cold  facts  which  confronted  us  demanded  prompt  measures 
to  strengthen  our  Military  Establlsliment.  With  relatively  little 
debate.  Congress  appropriated  approximately  $2,000,000,000  to  effec- 
tuate the  President  s  plan  for  this  purpose 

Indirectly  involved  in  thl.s  study  was  our  national  attitude  toward 
the  po.ssible  bell!t;erer.ts  in  the  anticipated  war.  This  attitude  also 
primarily  concerned  our  national  defen.se.  The  crash  of  a  bomber 
being  tested  on  our  west  coast.  In  which  a  French  officer  perished, 
preeipiiiiied  the  foreign-policy  issue.  The  identical  differences 
arose  over  sale.-  of  planes  lo  BrlUin  and  France,  already  contracted 
for.  a.s  we  are  now  debating  on  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 
It  became  clear  to  us  that  the  sale  and  exportation  of  military 
pi.iias  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance  was  a  proper  element  of  our 
naaonal  defense,  because  it  step;.ed  up  prcxluction  in  this  country 
of  .surli  defensive  weapons  and  it  did  not  interfere  with  procure- 
ment ff.r  ourselves:  it  developed  the  special  knowledge  and  skill  of 
cur  .■scientists  and  wcrkmen,  so  that  we  could  move  forward  with  the 
progits-s  ol  tho:>e  wliu  learn  by  experience  ui  their  Ube  of  the  tech- 
nical iiniToven.eiit.s  which  so  soon  render  cb.-clctc  the  munitions  of 
run  en t  aavs 

Hire  let"  me  Indicate  something  which  I  regard  as  a  natural 
fallacy  Distum-uishea  debaters  who  oppose  the  pending  resolution 
argue  that  we  sliould  keep  the  raunitiorus  which  we  manufacture 
for  cur  own  defense,  and  that  we  should  not  ship  them  abroad. 
The  answer  is:  We  do  not  want  these  particular  munitions.  If  we 
shotxld  ever  need  munitions,  we  would  want  the  most  modern  prod- 
uct ol  the  experience  we  are  now  galr.mg  at  the  expense  of  the 
t  reigr.  purchasers.  If  we  should  ever  need  munitions,  we  would 
want  the  capacity  to  reproduce  and  keep  the  line  coming  We 
W(-uld  not  want  to  be  dependent  on  stores  of  obsolete  planes,  for 
example  Therefore,  sale  to  the  Alius  then  and  now  is  an  important 
element  of  our  defensive  plan. 

I  rtl-russ  neutrality  only  briefly  because  thf^  law  of  self-defense 
tran.scends  other  rules  of  International  conduct 

Mcnte:quieu,  .speaking  to  us  with  venerable  accent  and  profound 
wi.sticm,  says: 

•Reason  Is  the  spirit  of  the  law.  If  there  be  no  reason,  there  Is  no 
law  " 

We  are  familiar  with  the  rule  of  self-defense,  which  extends  to 
wliatever  limit  of  action  may  be  necessary. 

'I  he  reapon  for  this  in  domestic  law  is  tlie  same  for  international 
law,  namclv,  imperative  neccfsity. 

If  we  were  neutral,  the  obligations  on  us  as  a  government  would 
not  require  us  to  do  what  we  propose  to  do  in  the  way  of  embargoing 


the  Intercourse  of  otir  nationals  with  other  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents. Even  thouch  International  law  forbids  the  supplying  in  any 
manner,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent 
power,  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  warfare,  or  of  war 
material  of  any  kind  whatever.  nevcrthelet.s,  a  neutral  power  Is  not 
bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit,  by  its  nationals,  for  the  use 
of  either  belligerents,  of  arms,  ammunition,  or.  In  general,  of  any- 
thing which  could  be  of  u.se  to  an  army  or  fleet. 

The  rights  cf  a  neutral  government  are  thus  less  than  those  of 
its  iiationals. 

In  1935  and  1937.  In  connection  with  the  neutrality  legislation, 
and  during  the  campaign  of  1938,  as  well  eis  in  this  sieventy -sixth 
Congress,  I  have  stated  my  position  publicly — that  It  would  have 
been  better  for  this  Government  to  repeal  the  Embargo  Acts  and 
return  to  Internationul  law.  The  forertoing  Is  the  essential  part 
thereof  affecting  the  pending  Issue.  The  record  would  have  been 
clearer  for  posterity.  The  attitude  of  America  would  have  accorded 
with  her  tradition,  namely,  an  attitude  of  Independence,  though  not 
isolation  She  wculd  have  been  free  to  adapt  her  action  to  the 
changing  circumstL.nces.  Since  it  has  become  apparent  that  this 
cannot  be  done,  and  that  the  Government,  as  such,  is  about  to 
adhere  to  restrictive  action  which  it  is  not  bound  by  International 
law  to  take,  wc  are  not  concerned  with  the  neutrality  or  unneu- 
trality  of  the  resolution.  We  are  concerned  only  with  the  fact  that 
i'  is  in  our  interest  as  a  sovereignty  and  for  tlie  peace  and  security 
cf  our  natuinals  that  we  adopt  it. 

By  the  Embargo  Act  of  1937.  our  attitude,  as  a  government,  has 
the  effect  of  paitiality  to  Germany.  It  Is  as  effective  in  interfering 
with  acquisition  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implement?  of  war  by 
the  Allies  as  a  blockade  successfully  maintained  by  Germany.  Pro 
tant/-i.  it  is  as  effective  as  a  fleet  of  submarines  operating  against 
the  Allies. 

The  folly  in  the  act  of  1937.  which  caused  n  few  of  us  to  vote 
agam.st  it.  is  now  more  widely  recognized.  It  undertook  to  hind 
the  United  States  In  advance  of  the  event  to  a  course  of  action, 
the  need  and  tlie  consequence  of  which  we  could  not  fore:-«e 

Now,  needing  the  defense  value  of  speedy  victory  by  the  Allies, 
we  observe  our  embargo  of  1937  operating  against  the  Allies  and 
In  fa\or  of  the  ae^ressor 

We  now  see  that  We  deprive  the  Allies  of  rights  belonging  to  them 
by  virtui'  of  their  gi  ographical  position.  As  we  have  pointed  out, 
the  exercise  of  the.se  rights  by  them  would  tend  to  protect  our 
institutions  and  our  peace.  The  early  success  of  the  Allies  Is 
vit.illy  necessary  to  keep  the  unplumbed  depths  of  ocean  between 
the  aggressor  and  us. 

To  the  extent  that  the  proposed  resolution  binds  us  to  embargoes 
in  some  other  future  war,  it  is  subject  to  a  similar  criticism— that 
we  cannot  foretell  what  our  Interest  may  be  or  what  position  wc 
should  take. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  resolution  ought  to  be  amended  to 
provide  for  Its  expiration  as  soon  as  the  state  of  war  has  ceased 
to  exist. 

Our  present  grave  concern  about  the  preservation  of  republican 
liberty  In  this  country  dictates  adherence  to  the  exclusive  preroga- 
tive of  this  Government  to  decide  as  each  caae  arises  what  character 
of  international  conduct  this  Government  will  adopt. 

Chief  Justice  Hughes,  when  Secretary  of  State,  within  a  few  years 
after  the  World  War.  characterized  this  policy  in  an  address  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  thus: 

"Our  people  are  still  intent  upon  abstaining  from  participation 
in  the  political  strife  of  Europe.  They  are  not  disposed  to  commit 
this  Government  in  advance  to  the  use  of  iu  power  in  unknown 
contingencies,  preferring  to  reserve  freedom  of  action  in  the  con- 
fidence of  our  ability  and  readiness  to  respond  to  every  future  call 
of  duty.  They  have  no  desire  to  put  their  power  In  pledge,  but 
they  do  not  shirk  cooperation  with  other  nations  whenever  there  is 
a  sound  basis  for  It  and  a  consciousness  of  community  of  interest 
and  aim.  Cooperation  is  not  dictatorship  and  It  Is  not  partisanship. 
On  our  part  it  must  bo  the  cooperation  of  a  free  people  drawing 
their  strength  from  many  racial  stocks,  and  a  cooperation  that  Is 
made  possible  by  a  preponderant  sentiment  permitting  govern- 
mental action  under  a  system  which  denies  all  exercise  of  autocratic 
power.  It  will  be  the  cooperation  of  a  people  of  liberal  Ideals, 
deeply  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  interested  In 
all  measures  which  And  support  In  the  common  sense  of  the  country 
as  being  practical  and  well  designed  to  foster  common  interests." 
As  a  people  we  would  like  to  have  our  Govenunent  on  Iriendly 
terms  with  all  states — totalitarian  as  well  as  democratic.  We  wotild 
not  interfere  with  the  right  of  every  nation  to  conform  to  its  own 
beliefs  without  tre.-^passing  upon  us,  but  in  both  peace  and  war  this 
Republic  must  defend  itself  against  dominance  by  others  and 
against  insidious  sapping  of  the  battlements  of  Its  freedom. 

I  credit  the  distinguished  opponents  of  the  pending  resolution 
with  recognition  of  the  dangers  of  l.solatlon.  I  think  that  it  is 
Inaccurate  to  label  them  "Isolationists."  However,  there  are  worthy 
citizens  who  have  communicated  to  me  the  belief  that  we  should 
adopt  an  attitude  of  withdrawal  commercially  to  our  continental 
area  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  I  believe  that  It  is  the  general 
opinion  of  all  Senators  now  debating  the  issue  that  such  action 
would  require  nationalizing  of  all  production  and  Industry  and 
further  centralizing  all  government  In  Wafihlngton.  We  are  aware 
of  the  difficulties  of  enforcement  of  that  type  of  embargo,  ex- 
emplified, as  they  were,  by  even  bloody  resiBtance  during  the 
Jefferson  embargo. 
Aa  the  historian.  Bancroft,  has  so  well  put  it: 
"Commerce  defies  every  wind,  outrides  every  tempest,  invades 
every  zone." 
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M  '• '  vi-r  th-^  daniTT  of  rstaMlshinis:  nrnpartlcipatlon  In  the 
trade  ,ind  flnanco  of  the  wcrlrt  is  that  such  action  wovild  rpquirp  a 
vaNt  n.nancm^  Mrheinf  to  fiirthtr  orsranizp  control  of  all  businrss 
and  Oimmprcial  aotivitlrs.  to  c\i  hicn  the  fall  of  Industilal  etnploy- 
mtiit.  atiricultur.tl  niarKi-tinf  and  the  lack  of  nocis-ary  materials 
not  obtainable  hcri-  The  dlrtator.-hip  perfected  thereby  would 
ln.«!ure  to  us  and  tci  nur  pc^teruy  a  curse  uf  unhappineys. 

l.if  laticn  would  be  ulm(»-t  as  danRcrous  to  our  institutions  as  war. 
By  either  isoluiion  or  w£ir.  wc  wou'd  lose  much  that  cur  forefathers 
iiacriftc»-d  to  K^in  Jind  to  transmit  to  us 

To  choose  the  type  of  embargo  pmvldcd  for  by  the  pending  reso- 
lution. m-t«ad  (if  tlie  tx;»tin.?  embarcn.  would  aid  in  cur  national 
defense  and  would  '.cnrt  to  prevent  boUi  l.-^olation  and  war 

It  would  ho!p  thi.s  generation  of  Anuricans  to  di>charKP  their 
hlt-h  cblitjatKn  to  prf serve  the  Republic  and  to  maintain  peace. 

Mr.  AUSTTN  Mr  Prt>:drnf.  nvy  sorond  r^qufst  is  that 
thrrt-  b.-  r-rinitd  in  the  P.Ecor.D  I'lIIir.vine  the  addrts.s  ju.-t 
ord^ird  printed  an  amendment  ■w'.hich  I  propose  to  offer 
te  the  ix'ndmu;  jcinf  rt.sdutiLn.  tli  tfT-c'.  (f  wh.ich.  if  it 
should  be  ,ik;iii'd  to  by  thr  Stnaie.  \u.uld  be  to  miikc  thi.s 
so-f.i.l' d  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  t  xpirc  with,  the  expiration  of 
th*'  prt'.sent  Wvir  in  Europe.  I  u.sk  unmimru.s  con^fnt,  therr- 
lort'.  to  hav.'  pnnitd  in  th*^  Record.  pnni<d  in  the  u^Ucd 
form,  and  l.e  (jn  iIr'  labl>'  tlic  amendment  which  I  send  to 
th.-  d-^k 

Mr    BOFi\H      Mr    Presid' nt 

It'  MCK  PRESIDENT  Dw:>  'Av  Senator  frcm  Massa- 
chu.->ttl.^  V'.'  Id  to  the  S'TUUiir  Iri.in  Idaho'' 

Mr    WAISH      I  y.rld 

Mr  BORAH  Atn  I  correct  in  understandmL;  that  the 
anifndm»-nt  otfcicd  by  the  Senator  from  V-'minnt  touches 
the  question  f>f  the  expiration  of  the  pendini:  j  uri'  r''  'lution^ 

Mr  AUSTIN  Yes.  If  tiie  pendms  .loiiU  re.solut:oii 
^houlti  become  a  law.  under  the  amendment,  if  acrreed  to.  the 
law  would  btcir^.e  functu.^  officio  on  the  teimm.ition  of  the 
war  in  Europe 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I.s  tht-ie  objection  to  the  requ  .st 
of  the  Senator  lioni  Vermont? 

There  beinv,'  no  objection,  the  ani'^ndm- nt  mtencied  to  bj 
prop<ised  by  Mr.  Austin  to  the  pending  joint  resolution  was 
orden  d  tn  he  en  th.e  table,  to  be  printed  and  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcord.  as  foliou>- 

Amendment  In'rnd'd  '  -  t^o  propcscd  by  Mr  At-sttn  to  the  Joint 
rcsolutun  iH  J  Ri-<  vlutj  i .  Neutrality  Act  uf  1939.  viz:  At  the  end 
of  the  Joint  re^lu'i.in  Insert  the  following  new  section: 

■  "Src  --.  Whenever  all  pn>clamat :ons  is.-^ufd  under  the  authority 
of  section  1  lai  shall  have  been  revoked,  this  Joint  resolution  shall 
have  no  further  feree  or  efTect;  but  oflenses  committed  and  penal- 
ties, forfeitures  .  r  liabilities  incurred  ur.der  this  Joint  resolution 
while  it  was  m  f^'rce  and  effect  may  be  pros.^cutcd  and  puMohed, 
and  suits  and  procec<lini:s  for  violations  of  such  Joint  resolution  or 
of  any  rule  or  recula'ion  i.-ssucd  pur-umt  thereto)  may  be  com- 
inenccd  r-i;d  prestxnittd  in  the  same  in.ii.ner  and  with  the  same 
effect  a.s  if  -ur!i  joint  resolution  were  still  in  force  and  effect." 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  two 
am.endm.ent.s  to  the  pendinji  joint  resclu'.ion.  which  I  shcuUl 
like  to  have  printi  d  in  the  usual  form,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  lie  on  'he  table  until  <uch  lime  as  they  m.ay  be  cons.dertxl 
by  the  St^nate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  beins  no  objection,  the  amendments  intended  to  be 
pr(ipt).-ed  bv  Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  to  th'-  ptndim;  joint 
ri'soaition  were  ordi  red  to  he  en  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and 
to  be  printed  m  the  FiEcoRD,  a?  follows: 

An'.etuimi-nts  iiuendtd  to  be  pn  !ie,-<ed  by  Mr  ,T ounson  of  Colo- 
rado to  the  Joint  re-clution  iH    J    Res    306'.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939, 

VIZ 

On  pane  16.  !:ne  13.  after  the  w..  rd  ■materials",  insert  "o-'ther 
than.  arms,  anuiumltlon.  and  impiem.ent*  of  war  enumerated  by 
the  Piv>ident  untier  the  authority  of  see    4)." 

On  page  18  between  lines  20  and  21.  insert  the  following  ne-.v 
section . 

"EXPeiRT   OF    KHMS,    .AMMCNITTON.    .\ND    IMl'lKMfNTS    OF    WAR 

Sec  4  lai  Whenever  any  prr.lamatien  is.-ued  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  ia>  Is  in  etT.ct  it  shall  be  vin'.awtul  to  e.xpert, 
or  attempt  to  exjx^rt,  or  cause  to  be  expi  rted  arms  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war  from  tb.e  Unit.d  Sta'es  vmtil  all  rikib.t.  titU-. 
and  interest  therein  shall  have  tioeii  transferred  for  cash  to  a  .'erei£:n 
state  The  shipper  of  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of 
war  shall  be  rt>quire<l  to  file  with  the  collector  of  the  p  rt  from  or 
thr.'Ukth  which  th'v  are  to  be  exported  a  declaration  undi  r  oath  that 
th-re  exists  in  no  citizen  (^f  the  United  States  any  r:i;ht  title  or 
Interest  in  such  arm.s  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war,  and  to 
cumply   with   :siKh   lules  and  regulations  as  siiall    be   promulgated 


from  time  to  time  Any  such  declaration  so  filed  shall  be  a  conclu- 
sive estcpppl  apainst  any  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  Uniu^d  States 
of  rt^ht,  title,  er  interest  in  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war.  No  los^s  incurred  by  any  &uch  citizen  In  connection  with 
the  sale  or  tran-fer  i,f  right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  such  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implement,s  of  war  .-shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
claim  pu'  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  As 
used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  'cash'  shall  not  Include  ordinary 
ccmm.'rclal  credits  or  shcrt-tlmo  oblli:atlcns. 

■lb)  In.'urancc  written  by  underwriiers  on  arm.s.  ammunition, 
or  Implements  cf  war  and  en  ve-'sels  carrying  stich  arm--,  ammuni- 
tion or  implements  cf  war  shall  not  be  deemed  iiii  American  Inter- 
est therein  and  no  in^-urance  policy  i.^-i^ued  on  such  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war.  or  vessels,  and  no  Ics.s  incurred  there- 
under nr  by  th>'  owners  of  such  vessels,  shall  be  n^.ade  the  basis  cf 
anv  claim  put  lorward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States 

"ici  Th-  P.-e  ident  shall,  from  time  to  time  bv  prc^clamation, 
detinitely  enumerate  the  amis,  ammunition,  and  Implements  cf  war. 
the  export  of  which  is  restricted  l3y  this  section.  The  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implem.ents  of  war  so  enumerated  shall  include  those 
enumerated  in  the  President  s  proclamation  No  2163.  of  April  10. 
1936  but  shall  not  include  raw  materials  or  any  oth^r  artlcle.s  or 
ma^rials  not  of  the  same  peneral  character  as  those  enumerated 
in  the  sa'.d  proclamation,  and  in  the  Ccnventlon  for  the  Supervision 
of  the  Inrernaticnal  Trade  In  Arms  and  Ammunition  und  in  Imple- 
m'"-nts  (J  W.ir    signed  at  G<>neva  June  17.  1925 

■■.d>  Whoever,  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  thi.s  sec- 
tion, .shall  export,  or  attimpt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
arms,  amtnutution.  or  implements  of  war  fmm  the  United  States 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  flOOOO.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both,  and  the  prop«>rty,  \essel.  or  vehicle  contalnini^  the 
same  shall  be  subject  to  the  jirovisions  of  sections  1  to  8.  Inclusive, 
title  6.  chapter  30,  cf  the  act  approved  June  15,  1917  i40  Slat  223- 
225;   U    S.  C.  1934  ed  .  title  22.  sees.  238  245). 

■■ie)  In  the  ca.^  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implemmts  of  war  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  section,  no  public 
or  private  sale  .shall  be  required:  but  .such  arm.s,  ammunition,  or 
Implements  of  war  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  rf  War  for 
such  use  or  disposal  thereof  as  shall  be  approved  bv  the  President 
of   the   United   States 

"(f)  Whenever  all  proclamations  issued  iindt-r  the  authority  of 
section  1  IH)  shall  have  been  revoked  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  except  as  to  offcniies  committed  prior 
to   such    revocation." 

On  page  21  line  15,  after  the  word  "credit",  insert  '•(including 
ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations)  " 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  for  several  years,  pirticuiarly 
since  I  have  been  chairman  of  the  Naval  Affairs  CommiMee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  I  have  been  frequently  requt^ted  to 
speak  on  questions  relative  to  our  national  delense.  On  the.^i? 
occasions  I  have  stated  again  and  apam  that  I  was  in  advocato 
of  a  larce.  cfRciont,  and  powerful  Nav:. .  not  for  liie  purpose 
of  akvression  but  for  the  avoidance  of  war  and  the  protection 
of  our  country 

Never,  diinn'i  the.-^e  years,  have  I  failed  to  urfje  a  genuine 
pol.cy  of  neutrahty,  de^i^-ned  for  the  avoidance  of  war,  as  of 
almost  tquil  importance  for  our  peace  as  a  poweiful  navy. 
Nations  that  are  unable  to  look  upon  events  of  a  foreign  war 
objectively  and  map  out  for  themso!vt>s  a  fix-'d,  determined, 
re.il  policy  of  neu'rahty  will  never  b"  .-afe  fr^  m  embroilment 
in  'he  troubles  and  war.^  of  ether  nations. 

Peaci.  first  and  f(n-emcst,  by  assuming  the  conduct  of  a 
true  neutral;  and  secondly,  a  navy,  arm.y,  and  air  force  of 
such  eflficiency  and  size  as  will  command  the  forbearance  of 
all  afTi^ressors;  these  have  been  my  long-contmu'  d  a:ms. 

A  year  ago  la-^t  September  at  thr-  American  Lcgu  n  Na- 
tional Convention  at  Los  Angeles,  on  Memorial  Day  1938 
at  Arlineton  Cemetery,  and  agaui  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
on  April  17.  1039.  and  repcated'y  on  the  radio  when  I  dis- 
cussed the  subject  of  national  delen.Nf,  I  asserted  that  in  a 
world  seethinc  with  ace-old  rivalries  and  ambitions  and  in 
wh:ch  the  spirit  of  war  is  ever  present  our  country  should 
steadfastly  preserve  its  neutrality.  I  quote  from  one  of  those 
speeches : 

Our  own  national  policy  for  keeping  our  country  out  of  war  and 
at  pi  ace  with  the  rest  of  the  wcrld  rests  upon  two  b.iiic  and  cle- 
meiiii^ry  propositions.  One  is  the  observance  of  strict  neutrality 
wh.^iicvcr  and  wherever  war  occurs,  and  in  the  meantime  and  at 
all  rimes  keeping  clear  of  foreign  quarrels  and  cntansllng  alliances. 
The  other  is  the  maintenance  cf  adequate  Instrumentalities  for 
natunal  defence  and.  In  the  conditions  nnw  unhappily  prevailing 
throughout  the  world,  adequate  ir.strtim.enu^lities  lor  national  de- 
fense, and  adequate  land  force,  tea  force,  and  air  force. 

These  have  been  my  sentiments  to  th-s  hour.  Dn-oted  as 
I  am  to  the  cau.se  of  our  national  defen.'^e.  in  my  opinion,  a 
neutrality   policy   which  is  sincere,   unwaverir.g,  and  just  is 


an  equally  vital  correlative  to  the  preservation  of  peace  and 
domestic  tranquility. 

The  Navy  is  a  physical  force  operating  in  the  physical  field. 
Neutrality  is  a  state  of  mind;  it  operates  for  peace  or  war 
through  mental  channels.  A  neutrality  that  is  honest  removes 
animosities  and  hostilities.  A  neutrality  that  is  merely  a 
pretense,  the  use  of  a  name,  creates  distrust  and  enmity. 
The  slightest  aggressive  operation  by  our  Navy  could  swiftly 
turn  our  course  from  peace  to  war.  In  like  manner,  the  ele- 
ments that  constitute  a  pohcy  of  neutrality  can  sharply  con- 
v{  rt  our  attitude  from  peace  to  the  role  of  an  aggressor.  It  is 
the  impairment  or  abandonment  of  a  real  policy  of  neutrality 
that  is  a  basic  cause  of  war  in  the  world.  Because  Italy  and 
other  European  countries  have  thus  far  remained  neutral, 
they  are  not  at  war. 

I  believe  that  every  conceivable  safeguard  should  be  used  to 
prevent  our  Nation  from  being  involved  in  a  war  that  is  not 
of  its  making,  for  I  place  above  every  other  disaster  in  life 
the  awful  sacrifice  of  human  lives  that  war  brings.  Natui-e's 
catastrophes  are  at  times  horrifying,  but  they  affect  chiefly 
the  physical  forces  of  life  that  cr.i  be  rebuilt,  while  man-made 
war  crushes  and  destroys  living  human  beings  and  the  price- 
less spiritual  values  of  the  human  family,  robs  free  people  of 
their  liberty,  and  retards  for  generations  the  advancement 
and  progress  of  civilization. 

pci-rncAL  NEtrrEALrrT 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  define  to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
what  is  meant  by  real  and  genuine  neutrality.  There  is 
scarcely  one  Member  of  this  body  who  has  not  had  to  apply 
a  policy  of  personal  neutrality  during  his  political  activities. 
Your  own  experience,  Senators,  has  tatight  you  that  there  is 
only  one  choice — observe  a  strict  neutrahty  or  commit  your- 
self to  one  side  or  the  other. 

Were  those  political  rivals  who  declared  to  you  their  neu- 
trality honestly  neutral  when  they  lent  aid  and  assistance  to 
your  opponent?  Between  men  and  between  nations  honest 
neutrality  stands  out  with  all  the  brilliance  and  clarity  of  the 
midday  sun.  Pretended  neutrality  is  like  the  toadstool  that 
in  shape  and  color  appears  like  the  mushroom,  but  hidden  in 
its  fibers  is  the  very  essence  of  a  death  poison. 

THE   MEANING   OJ-   NEtJTRALrTY 

Thomas  Jefferson,  when  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Cabinet 
of  George  Washington  in  1793,  said  that  it  was  a  solemn  duty 
of  any  neutral  nation  "To  prohibit  such  action  as  wouJd 
injure  one  of  the  warring  powers."  He  added,  "No  succor  or 
assistance  should  be  given  to  either  party  of  foreign  wars; 
no  men,  arms,  or  anything  else  directly  serving  for  war." 
John  Quincy  Adams  went  even  further  and  said,  "Neutrality 
avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest."  In  no 
particular  does  the  present  proposal  to  repeal  the  arms  em- 
bargo meet  the  conceptions  of  neutrality  heretofore  expressed 
by  these  or  other  American  statesmen. 

The  discussion  and  consideration  of  the  present  neutrality 
law  was  based  upon  a  purpose  to  avoid  participation  in  for- 
eign wars,  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  acts  which  helped  to 
involve  us  in  the  World  War— the  destruction  by  belligerenLs 
of  American  lives,  ships,  and  goods  on  the  high  seas,  and 
the  inflamed  feeling  of  our  people  because  of  such  incidents. 

The  nonparticipation  policy,  withholding  of  munitions  to 
belligerents,  then  adopted,  we  are  now  asked  to  change.  I 
inquire  at  the  very  outset  and  in  all  seriousness.  Are  we  not 
in  seeking  repeal  placing  more  importance  on  our  trade  than 
on  a  policy  of  absolute  neutrality?  Is  not  preserving  our 
peace  worthy  of  any  cost  or  sacrifice  in  trade  at  home  or 
abroad?  I  am  not  asserting,  for  it  would  be  unfair,  that  all 
those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  are  thinking  of 
trade  benefits.  But  what  answer  can  anyone  favoring  repeal 
make  to  the  assertion  that,  even  If  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  is  not  intended  to  help  promote  a  basiness  boom,  it 
certainly  will  permit  the  sale  of  implements  of  war  to  provide 
human  beings  with  Instruments  of  death  and  destruction  to 
use  against  each  other? 

To  others  who  assert  we  must  preserve  our  neutral  rights 
of  freedom  of  trade  and  freedom  of  the  sea  we  answer  that 
it  is  far  more  impoitant  to  preserve  tlie  rights  of  the  non- 


vocal  milhons   of  Americans  who   would   be   the   sacrificial 
victims  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  we  who  are  against  repeal  are  primarily 
opposed  now  to  a  parade  of  war  weapons  from  America  to 
Europe  because  we  never  again  want  to  witness  the  parade 
of  dj'ing  and  maimed  American  youths  that  emerged  after 
the  World  War  from  Europe  to  America. 

THE   BACKGROUND   OF  Otm    NECTRALrrY    LAW 

This  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  has  been  called 
to  revise  the  present  neutrality  law.  Before  we  take  action 
it  is  appropriate  to  review  in  some  detail  the  consideration 
Congress  gave  this  subject  long  before  the  present  war. 
Commencing  in  1935  committees  of  the  Senate  and  House 
held  hearings  for  weeks  and  considered  every  phase  of  the 
problem  of  neutrality.  The  study  was  made  at  a  time  when 
the  country  was  relatively  free  from  propaganda  and  when 
our  minds  were  concerned  solely  with  devising  ways  and 
means  for  America  to  avoid  involvement  In  wars. 

These  studies  demonstrated  that  two  courses  of  action  by 
our  country  would  certainly  lead  to  Involvement.  These 
were:  First,  an  acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  world 
moral  responsibility;  and.  second,  the  conviction  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  that  the  avoidance  of  war  by  us 
was  impossible.  Those  Americans  who  accept  either  of  these 
two  views  are  now  privately,  If  not  openly,  advocating  our 
participation  in  the  present  European  war,  disregarding  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  has  consistently  refused  to  par- 
ticipate in  any  international  scheme  that  might  lead  to  war 
as  a  possible  eventuality. 

In  the  study  we  then  made  of  the  subject  of  neutrality 
serious  consideration  was  necessarily  given  to  the  American 
world  position  in  contrast  with  the  world  position  of  European 
countries.  The  United  States  has  no  European  problem  such 
as  overpopulation:  it  has  no  desire  to  obtain  natural  resources 
necessary  for  self-sufficiency  and  national  defense;  it  seeks  no 
colonies;  it  entertains  no  longing  to  revenge  ancient  rivads. 
None  of  these  European  ambitions  concern  us,  and  that  is  why 
our  domestic  welfare  prompts  us  to  avoid  war,  and  by  a  rigid 
policy  of  neutrality  avoid  involvement. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  relative  physical  security, 
is  almost  alone  among  the  world  powers  able  to  keep  Itself 
free  from  inducements  to  join  its  foreign  policy  to  that  of 
any  other  nation.  The  situation  in  Europe  is  very  different. 
European  nations  have  been  forced  to  make  alliances 
and  agreements  under  special  conditions.  Though  Euro- 
pean nations  may  have  no  choice  between  war  and  peace, 
the  United  States'  geographical  position  and  nonalliance 
policy  protects  it  from  ever  going  to  war  except  when 
attacked. 

Our  paramount  concern  then  was,  and  still  should  be,  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war — out  of  any  war— to 
preserve  at  all  hazard  our  own  peace  and  security;  to  pre- 
serve above  all  else  our  own  democracy. 

The  sole  question  before  the  committees  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Congress  itself  during  the  years  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  our  present  neutrality  law  was.  What  course  of  action 
should  America  determine  in  advance  that  would  best  pre- 
serve peace  for  us  when  other  nations  are  at  war?  What 
course  would  minimize  the  risk  of  our  being  drawn  into  a 
European  war?  It  was  clear  that  the  temptation  to  join 
hands  with  friendly  and  favored  belligerents  was  to  be  avoided 
and  also  the  temptation  to  prevent  the  establishment  of  a 
clase  commimity  of  interest  with  the  warring  nations. 

Congress  had  fully  in  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of 
our  neutrality  policy  would  be  brought  about  by  a  European 
war  in  which  nations  particularly  friendly  to  us  would  be 
engaged.  It  was  well  understood  and  known  that  the  maxi- 
mum pressure  for  participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
European  war  would  be  exerted  if  nations  particularly  friendly 
to  us  became  belligerents.  Briefly  stated,  the  very  situation 
that  exists  today  was  foreseen,  understood,  and  considered 
when  we  undertook  to  define  our  policy  of  neutrality. 

Furthermore,  it  was  well  recognized  that  an  effective  neu- 
trality policy  could  not  be  maintained  by  the  United  SUtes 
without  industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  costs.    Congress, 
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Rf'tr  weighing  all  costs — the  co«t  of  k'fping  out  and  the  cost 
of  going  in — almost  unanm';u.sly  decided  the  cost  of  human 
lives,  human  'UiTfrin,:^.  and  human  sarnf.cf-  far  ou*we:c!-.rd 
any  cos:  m  moi-.etary  lc---s.  To  avo'.d  ih;.s  .■-.tuper.dou.s  eo-l 
Congress  belipved  tha'  a'.l  i>osMble  measures  to  re^i-t  paruci- 
pation  in  v.ars  not  of  cur  makm?;  should  b^  put  into  effect 
before  a  ens:;,  app<,\irfd. 

Aft»T  full  and  Icp.R'hy  cinsid?raticn  of  this  whole  njbject, 
after  havlnf?  the  opin.on?  ')t  mar.y  exp^r*  au'hontios  en  intfi- 
national  irlaM<ns  and  ;he  vicv^  (f  t'u'  Stat^'  Dpurtm-n'. 
Coneress  almost  unannnoa-ily  dec  d- d  m  the  inti  n^sr  cf 
Anit  rican  p*  ace  to  i>;ab!i.>h  a  niu^iaii'y  law  with  i;t:id  ic- 
ijtriclion.s.  The  purpc.^e  of  the  rrs:r:ct:ons  \va>  i^cldy  to  re- 
duce the  pos^'ibility  cif  America  b*-comini;  mvolv^d  throueh 
th"  prowth  (if  c^imm-  re;al  and  fmaneial  ties  with  belligerents. 
This  IS  the  backianund  cf  our  ex. sting  neutrality  law  mad'.- 
in  anticipation  of  just  what  has  occurred  and  to  protect  us 
against  'he  present  war  propatranda. 

THE    ISSUE 

Bocaus*^  a  war  cri.is  in  Europe  has  actually  developed  it  is 
now  iJii'P'^'^cd  I'uit  we  repeal  the  m'^asures  heretofore  mad*^ 
to  i(M>>t  our  involvem.ent.  The  present  issue,  therefore.  i3 
whether  or  not  we  shall  nullify  our  views  and  d'Cisions  made 
for  our  peace  m  tune  of  peace  and  become  an  economic  ba.-e 
of  war  supplies  for  one  of  the  European  bellipercnts.  The 
issu"  IS.  Shall  we  now.  because  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe, 
chance  a  "thou  .-halt  not"  policy  of  sellmK  amis  and  munitions 
01  war  to  a  policy  of  "thou  shall"?  Shall  we  change  our  policy 
cf  we  "forbid"  in  a  policy  of  we  "p'rmit"?  Shall  we  change 
our  pcilicy  of  nonintervention  to  intervention — to  the  extent  of 
supplymK  to  one  of  the  belligerents  destructive  war  weapons? 

Up  to  this  very  hour  we  are  at  peace.  We  are  not  threat- 
ened We  are  not  attacked.  We  are  at  pc>ace  becaus*.'  the 
Alni'.Khty  has  s-'parated  us  from  Europe  by  a  vast  ocean; 
b(  cause  our  founders  wisely  guided  us  away  from  European 
alliances;  because  "in  God  we  trust."  not  in  the  frieni.ships 
nor  promi.ses  of  nations  or  rnen.  I  inquire  what  Ls  to  be 
fiamecl,  not  by  certain  belliperents,  but  by  Amenca  through 
th-'  propased  chaiifie^  Will  the  present  embargo  on  arms 
tend  'o  keep  th»>  United  States  really  neutral  longer  than  will 
any  plan  to  .s"ii  the  belligt'rents  war  supplies? 

THE   riANGEH   OF  REVERSING   OUR   NEITRALITT    POLICY 

Mr  President  candor  compels  me  to  state  that  I  think  of 
nrthinki.  now  that  war  has  swept  over  E^urope.  that  threatens 
nil -re  certainly  to  involve  us  in  the  present  holocaust  than 
dt  liberately  to  revers---  our  present  pKiiicy  of  positive  refusal  to 
St  11  war  Weapons  to  any  or  all  belligerents,  and  by  solemn 
enactment  offer  the  output  of  our  munitior^s"  factories  for 
Sale,  knowing  that  only  one  group  of  tx'Uigerenrs  can  b*'  our 
customer.  No  living  being  contends  that  we  are  morally 
bound  to  sell  implements  of  war  to  any  nation  at  any  time. 
We  are  free  to  sell  or  not  to  sell,  Our  declared  policy,  the 
pres-^nt  Federal  law,  now  forbids  sal 'S. 

Instead  of  pleading  here  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  for  traffic  m  arms  or  war  profits,  we  should  be  mili- 
tantiy  resisting  every  possible  step  that  will  lead  to  tralfic  in 
human  lives,  tlie  lives  of  the  youths  of  America. 

IT    WILL    HELP    OUR    FRIENDS 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  claim  that  by  opening  our  air- 
plane and  munition  factories  to  belligeren's.  we  will  th.ereby 
help  (  ne  side  to  a  quick  and  perhaps  total  defeat  cf  its 
en;  my.  If  this  purpa>=e  is  consummated,  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  will  constitute  a  direct  violation  of  America's  cbli- 
patu-n  as  a  neutral.  This  is  easily  dem.cnstrated  to  any 
unprejudiced  mmd.  The  present  neutrality  law  was  in  ex- 
is'ence  before  the  war  started.  It  is  at  this  moment  in 
force.  To  weaken  this  law  now  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
cne  side  is  a  participation  in  war,  one  of  degree  to  be 
sure,  but  m  what  degree  no  cne  can  estimate  in  advance.  I: 
does  not  require  any  extended  argument  or  the  recital  cf 
precedents  to  demonstrate  that  when  changes  in  neutrality 
laws  are  made  during  war  the  purpose  of  the  change  is  all- 
important.  When  the  purpose  is  solely  and  obviously  tc  pre- 
serve our  neutrality,  such  as  seme  of  the  proposed  changes 


in  the  cash  and  carry  of  cominodilies,  no  claim  cf  interven- 
tion can  be  made. 

How  long  would  any  one  of  the  small  countries  adjoinin-| 
ti'.e  war  area  cf  Europe  remain  at  peace,  if  it  declared  in 
ridvanee  cf  war  th.it  it  would  not  sell  instruments  cf  war, 
and  foilowirii,'  th,'  ou'br- ak  of  the  presi-nt  war,  turned  its 
munitions  plants  c;vcr  to  supply  death  bombs  to  one  yroup 
of  belligerents? 

Why.  if  wf  really  seek  to  be  neutral,  should  we  dare, 
mer*  ly  boeause  we  are  not  adjoining  the  war  field.-;  cf  Europe 
and  merely  becau.>e  we  are  larger  in  area,  population,  and 
wealth,  do  what  we  concede  no  otliei?' neu'ral  nation  on  earth 
would  dare  do  ur.less  it  deliberately  souctht  involvement  in 
war?  Instead  cf  removing  »  xistmg  restrictions  to  help  keep 
us  out  of  war.  we  should  be  striving  mightily  to  ip.eri;a.5e  and 
multiply  such  restriction-;. 

To  my  mind,  repeal  cf  the  arms-embargo  law  would  t'' 
trasnc.  It  would  enormou;-ly  increase  cmr  present  serious 
ptTil.  It  is  tragic  enough  to  beccme  involved  in  war  by 
having  a  public  opinion  favoring  peace,  ch.anged  to  cne  of 
war,  throtieh  the  ordinary  mute  incidents  of  war.  our  hatreds, 
our  fears,  or  cur  sympathies,  but  it  is  criminal  to  plunue  a 
free  people  into  war  by  inciden*s  and  situations  which  le^^ult. 
from  e.Torts  made  to  sell  impl-nv.nts  cf  war.  War  thrnuph 
finaruial  entanglements  is  the  mo'^^  indefensible  of  all  wars. 

WH<5    .»r.E   TKCING   R^pfr,-.  [  i 

Mr,  President  who  are  those  urging  the  repeal  of  oirr  arms 
embarco  aside  from  the  Chi'f  Executive  and  the  State  De- 
partment, whose  motives,  like  our  own,  we  concede  to  be 
actuated  by  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation?  Others,  however,  di.sclo.-e  motives  that  seem  to  me 
to  be  based  on  other  considerations  than  neutrality.  I  refor 
to  tho.se  Americans  who  believe  we  should  at  once  enter  the 
war  and  who  are  for  repeal  of  the  arms  em.bargo  as  the  first 
step.  They,  of  course,  frankly  concede  thi^y  are  opposed  to 
the  policy  of  neutrality.     Tliey  are  for  war. 

AaMS    I..Mn.\KGO    NOT    UNNEUTRAL 

Others,  whose  honorable  motives  we  cannot  questicn, 
though  we  think  them  mistaken  in  judgment,  urge  the  reptal 
of  the  arms  embanto  for  various  reasons. 

One  of  the  mrst  .-pecious  of  all  the  arguments  advanced 
durins:  ih^s  controversy  is  to  the  (fleet  th.at  the  arms  em- 
bargo IS  unneutral  in  that  it  bears  unequally  upon  ttie 
nations  now  at  war.  Of  course,  any  restrictions  or  limit. i- 
tions  inevitably  Uar  unequally  upon  dilferent  parti- s.  If 
we  sell  only  for  cash  that  is  prejudicial  to  those  without 
ca*h.  If  we  require  the  purchasers  to  carry  away  what 
they  h.ave  bought,  that  is  prejudicial  to  tho-e  wit.hout  trans- 
port facilities.  If  we  forbid  charter  of  United  States  ships 
by  any  belligerent  that  is  prejudicial  to  those  who  had  need 
for  ilv^  ships  and  wherewithal  to  pay  for  them.  The  mere 
fact  that  by  inevitable  circumstances  the  present  arms  em- 
bargo bears  unecjually  upon  the  nations  at  war  is  of  il>  If 
no  valid  argument  for  its  repeal. 

The  conclu'-ion  is  inevitable,  namely,  if  the  embargo  is 
unneutral  to  one  side,  luting  it  is  unneutral  to  the  other.  The 
purpose  of  neutrality  is  to  avoid  participation  m  war.  Wluj- 
ever  steps  a  neutral  country  may  tak.-  to  remain  neutral  in 
order  to  avoid  part.cipation  in  a  war  will  invariably  atTect  the 
various  belligerents  unevenly.  All  will  conceive  it  would  be 
unneutral  to  embargo  the  expert  of  arms  to  Japan  while  per- 
mitting ihtir  expc;rt  to  China.  Likew..^e,  it  would  be  unnt.U- 
tral  to  perni.t  the  txix)rt  of  arms  to  either  group  participating 
in  the  recent  war  m  Spain,  It  would  be  unneutral  to  embaigo 
the  export  oi  arms  m  Abyssinia,  while  permitting  their  export 
to  Italy.  No  one  has  claimed  that  we  were  unneutral  in  thi>se 
three  wars  which  have  cccurred  under  cur  pre-ent  neutrality 
law.  Tlie  precedetits  for  refusing  to  export  arms,  muniiions, 
and  implements  of  war  are  numerous.  During  the  P\aneo- 
Pruss.an  War  both  B-?lgium  and  Switzerland  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  munitions  of  war.  During  the  Spanish-American 
War  the  Netherlands  applied  a  s.milar  en.bargo.  During  "he 
Ruoso-Japanese  War  of  1904-5,  Sweden  aid  the  same  thing. 


THi  TEST  or  NnrraAUTT 
No  nation  can  be  charged  with  unneutrality  for  taking 
action  made  to  apply  equally  to  war  belligerents.  That  is  the 
test  of  neutrality — does  a  nation's  action  apply  equally  to  all 
belligerents?  At  no  time  while  the  present  embargo  statute 
was  being  drafted  or  when  enacted  into  law  was  the  claim 
made  that  it  was  an  unneutral  act.  Not  the  actual  war  in 
Abyainn.a  or  that  in  Spain  or  China,  but  the  threat  of  the 
present  war  in  Europe  was  the  first  intimation  that  the  law 
was  unneutral. 

Ii  IS  because  we  desire  genuine  neutrality,  regardless  of  its 
effect  upon  belligerents,  that  we  are  agamst  the  repeal  of  the 
arnis  embargo.  We  insist  that  our  neutrality  law  be  moti- 
vated, first  and  last,  by  a  sincere  puipose  to  avoid  being 
drawn  into  a  war. 

But  I  revert  to  my  original  question :  How  will  repeal  of  the 
arm:»  embargo  help  to  keep  us  out  of  war?  Some  of  the  pro- 
ponents 01  repeal  have  an  answer  to  this  question  which  is 
Usually  expressed  in  guarded  circumlocution.  I  propose  to 
deal  with  it  candidly.  They  rest  their  case  on  the  assertion 
that  thus  country  is  vitally  concerned  in  the  outcome  of  the 
war  in  Europe;  that  our  national  interests  are  at  stake;  that 
victory  for  Britain  and  France  and  defeat  for  Germany  must 
be  obtained  at  all  costs;  that  if  the  war  is  of  long  duration, 
somehow  or  other  we  shall  be  drawn  into  It;  that  if  we  give 
all  pos.-^ible  help  to  Fi-ance  and  Britain  now.  it  will  tend  to 
thorten  the  war  and  to  insure  their  victory  without  our  actu- 
ally going  into  the  war;  thai  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  one 
way  to  help  Britain  and  France,  and  that  when  we  do  so  we 
are  helping  ourselves. 

I  do  not  subscribe  to  this  thesis.  I  concede  that  we  are 
concerned  with  the  duration  of  the  war  and  its  outcome.  But 
I  say  in  all  earnestness  and  with  every  fiber  of  my  being  that 
the  day  we  officially  proclaim  to  the  world  our  intention  of 
becoming  the  ally  of  Britain  and  France  and  of  making  the 
United  States  their  economic  base  of  supplies,  we  move  in 
the  direction  of  taking  the  United  States  into  the  war  and  set 
in  motion  a  chain  of  circumstances  that  in  all  reasonable 
probability  will  result  in  war.  And  that  is  the  vice  of  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  It  has  become  a  token — a  s>-mbol.  We 
in  substance  and  effect,  by  the  very  act  of  repealing  the  em- 
bargo, now  that  the  war  has  started,  proclaim  our  intention 
of  coming  to  the  aid  of  Britain  and  France.  We  are  asked  to 
repeal  the  embargo  in  the  name  of  neutrality  and  under  the 
false  disguise  of  a  move  for  peace,  when  m  fact  it  is  the  very 

opposite. 

I  do  not  say  that  retention  of  the  embargo  upon  munitions 
will  guarantee  our  escape  from  involvement  in  the  present 
war.  There  can  be  no  absolute  guaranty.  I  do  not  say  that 
repeal  of  the  embargo  will  positively  lead  the  United  States 
into  the  war.  1  believe  it  will  tend  in  that  direction.  I  fear 
that  will  be  the  consequence  of  repeal.  Why  take  the  risk? 
We  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose. 

THE  REAL  OBJECTTVE 

I  repeat  that  underlying  the  present  drive  to  obtain  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  underlying  all  the  fine-sounding  words  about 
neutrality  and  international  law,  and  the  rights  of  nations, 
and  about  the  alleged  inexpediency  and  alleged  inconsistency 
of  attempting  to  differentiate  between  munitions  of  war  and 
those  things  from  which  munitions  may  be  processed,  is  the 
unspoken  but  dominant  consideration,  namely,  to  make  the 
United  States  a  base  of  supplies  for  Britain  and  France  in 
the  present  war.  There  is  no  other  real  reason  for  repealing 
the  present  embargo.  And  therein  lies  our  danger.  For 
when  we  make  the  United  States  a  base  of  supplies  for  Britain 
and  France,  when  we  undertake  to  provide  them  with  muni- 
tions and  all  other  needful  war  materials,  we  become  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  and  behind  a  smoke  screen  of  professed 
neutrality,  an  undeclared  partner  with  them  in  the  war  upon 
Germany  and  such  nations  as  are  or  may  become  allied 

with  her.  ..       „       *  v. 

We  delude  ourselves  with  the  thought  that  it  wiU  not  be 
necessary  to  send  troops  and  that  we  shall  not  have  to  sacri- 
fice American  bves.  Our  partners  will  make  the  sacrifice  In 
lives.    All  we  have  to  do  is  to  supply  the  muniUons  and  the 


foodstuffs;  the  airplanes  but  not  the  pilots;  wheat,  com,  and 
cotton,  but  not  "cannon  fodder." 

But  once  we  become  accustomed  to  the  idea  that  we  are 
partners  on  the  side  of  Britain  and  France,  the  next  step 
follows  very  naturally — the  notion  that  as  a  nation  we  can- 
not afiford  to  have  Britain  and  France  fail.  If  United  States 
munitions  and  supplies  are  not  sufficient,  we  must  lend  our 
fleet  and  finally  cur  soldiers. 

I  appeal  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  guard  against 
so  disastrous  a  course;  and  the  first  step,  the  unnecessary  and 
avoidable  step,  is  the  step  which  is  now  proposed— repeal  of 
the  embargo. 

AID  TO  THE   DEMOCRACIFS 

Other  repcalLsts.  at  first  subtly  but  now  boldly,  say  "we  must 
aid  the  democracies  of  Europe;  we  cannot  remain  silent  and 
indirectly  give  support  to  the  dictators."  Let  me  quote  from 
some  of  the  letters  I  have  received,  and  which  I  am  sure  are 
similar  to  what  every  Senator  here  has  read  in  his  mail: 

I  bcll<°ve  we  should  as^i.st  the  democracies  right  from  the  begin- 
ning, both  monillj  and  financially, 

Tlicir  war  is  not  Just  a  European  war. 

If  this  war  should  be  long  drawn  out.  and  If  It  should  develop 
that  Germany  wais  likely  to  win.  I  consider  it  inevitable  that  we 
would  then  be  dne.vn  into  the  war. 

Rcpardless  of  what  seme  of  the  sentimentalists  and  pacifists  think, 
we  are  undeniably  involved  in  the  European  situation,  whether  we 
like  It  or  not.  Sci  as  an  American,  I  feel  we  must  asBume  our  part 
in  this  war  and  picsc-rve  our  dignity  as  a  nation. 

?>ancp  and  England  are  fighting  cur  battles  for  us.  If  they  are 
beaten   the  Unlteo  States  will  have  to  do  the  job. 

I   firmly  believe   that   the  present  war   is  not  a  private   quarrel; 
that  England  and  France  are  fighting  In  the  interest  of  the  United    . 
Slate.';,   and  if  they  arc  de^featcd  our  own  American   liberties  that 
we  cherish  will  be  serlPU-'ay  menaced, 

As^de  from  the  question  of  our  Joining  the  conflict  It  would  seem 
to  me  to  be  the  wise  move  to  help  the  side  whose  victory  would 
benefit  us  most. 

Certainly  this  country  cannot  stand  by  and  see  the  democracies 

beaten  __  . 

Wc  feel  this  country  should  give  every  possible  aid  to  France  and 

Britain   irrespective  of   whether   it   wiU  involve   us   In  this  war  or 

We  should  aline  ourselves  with  England  and  France,  cost  what  it 

We  need  to  assist  what,  without  doubt.  Is  now  our  first  line  ol 
defense,  the  British  Navy. 

Whatever  idealistic  justification  can  be  urged  for  this  atti- 
tude, which  is  more  powerful  than  peace  advocates  realize, 
certainly  to  translate  these  sentiments  into  actual  effort  by 
our  country  to  take  sides  with  one  of  the  groups  of  belligerents 
:  is  far  from  real  and  honest  neutrality. 

I  AN    OVEBT    ACT 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  is  now  asked  to  perform  an 
overt  act,  to  declare  to  the  world  that  we  will  hereafter  in  an 
official  way  give  practical  aid  and  assistance  to  the  belligerents 
at  war,  knowing  that  only  one  side  can  be  our  customers. 
Furthermore,  It  is  proposed  to  make  this  change  of  policy 

I  now  in  the  very  midst  of  a  bitter,  vicious,  and  diabolical  war. 

I  A  neutrality  attitude  or  law  deals  solely  with  the  relation- 
ship that  a  peaceful  nation  entertains  toward  belligerents  at 
war.  If  a  nation's  attitude  goes  beyond  its  sympathies  and 
actually  aids,  supports,  and  supplies  munitions  to  one  side,  it 
is  not  neutrality;  it  Ls  intervention;  it  is  a  direct  move  from 
peace  toward  war. 

To  my  mind,  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  at  this  time  is  a 
direct  assault  upon  one  group  of  belligerents,  and  it  is  in  fact 
deliberately  so  intended.  It  will  cause  resentments— resent- 
ment that  has  not  heretofore  been  manifest.  It  is,  in  my 
judgment,  a  positive  unneutral  act  that  bears  all  the  germs  of 
war  breeding.  Whatever  might  be  said  in  favor  of  repealing 
the  arms  embargo  before  the  war,  no  one  can  now  justify  it  as 
an  act  tending  to  help  keep  us  out  of  war.  "Why  is  It  now 
proposed?  Its  only  honest  justification  should  be  to  promote 
noninvolvement,  and  it  has  no  such  justification. 

I  THE  ISSUE  MUST  NOT  BI  COVFUSED 

We  must  not  permit  this  issue  to  be  confused.    The  asser* 
!  tion  is  made  that  those  who  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  present 
\  statutory  embargo  on  the  export  of  mimitions  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents are  inconsistent,  in  that'  they  are  at  the  same  time 
1  favorable  to  unrestricted  Uade  with  the  belligerenU  and  the 
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fxpor'ation  to  them  of  all  ether  ccmmoditirs  and  s^upplics. 
Th;s  ahitrticn  is  utterly  mistaken  and  false.  The  fact  is  ih.iL 
thOM*  of  us  'Aho  opp'ise  the  re^x-al  cf  the  arms-embargo  pro- 
vision cf  the  present  law  are  insisting  and  demanding  that 
every  single,  sound  pr-^p^s^J  tha*  would  strengthen  cur  p(.i;4- 
tion  ai  neutrality  slall  be  ^peedl!y  adopted  We  are  unalter- 
ably opposed  to  th,e  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  it 
would  s*  riously  w.  ak*  n — md-tci.  i'  wnuld  ema.-cuiate — the 
prc^i.nt  law  and  -.vculd  immcd.ately,  definitely,  and  completely 
destroy  our  present  attitude  of  neutrality.  Repeal  would  in- 
evitably be  construed  by  the  world,  even  by  those  povern- 
menis  It  would  aid,  as  a  dthb-rate,  intenti'>nal  m.ovo  to  assist 
one  group  of  bell.Rercnts.  We  i:r:st  that  such  a  curse  of 
action  would  directly  threaten  our  peace,  st  cunty.  and  future 
influence  in  the  world  and  would  destroy  the  powerful  posi- 
tion (^ur  Na.'ion  ougfit  to  assume  at  the  present  time — namely, 
genuine,  honest,  unmrigrJed  neutrality — not  only  for  the 
purpri'-e  of  protrctini,'  rur  citizens  from  involvenn-nt  in  the 
h.orrors  of  the  Euii  p<  an  war,  and  al?o  to  enable  us  to  be  m  a 
po.^iiijn.  if  and  v.h.'n  such  an  eventuality  arrives  in  Eurrpe, 
to  help  reestabli.>h  pea^-e  and  ord»T  in  the  world,  but.  abo.  j 
all.  to  preserve  intact  and  undef\Kd  cur  present  democratic 
institutions. 

THE    I  r,ST    orpi  iRTT-NTTT 

?>Ir  President,  how  sad  and  tragic  is  our  situation.  We 
hav  been  arguing  here  for  weeks  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate o\t  r  the  sale  of  war  w•■apon.^.  What  a  great  opi>ortuni'y 
Is  bemg  lo.-t.  To  my  miiid.  America  >hculd  stand  l:*ke  the 
Godde.-s  of  Liberty — .nrung.  erect,  holding:  the  torch  of  p<'ace, 
ilium, natmg  thi>  dark,  gloomy,  and  saddened  world  wiih 
rays  of  future  hjpe  to  its  v.recked  humanity,  revealing  pro- 
found and  unmistakable  sorrow  for  the  liuman  beings  being 
slaUi^hUTed  in  the  pre.-^ent  worlds  cataclysm,  towering  above 
the  mi.-under.-tandmgs.  entanglements,  hatreds,  and  ambi- 
tions which  precipitated  it.  We  can  do  this  only  by  remaining:: 
r.eutral.  a  neutrality  that  may  disappoint  friendly  nations, 
but  one  that  the  world  at  large  will  respect.  L<'t  our  neutral- 
ity be  based  not  alone  en  our  own  welfare  but  also  upon  the 
premis»»  that  when  the  time  comes  we  will  be  in  a  position  to 
ser\e  the  hum^n  family,  to  promote  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
to  preserve  the  spiritual  values  that  have  come  down  to  us 
thirukih  the  centuries,  and  to  welcome  the  innocent  but  mLs- 
gu.ded  men  and  w. 'men  cf  all  races  back  to  peace,  to  progress, 
to  another  Easter  morn. 

It  may  be  said  that  this  is  idealism;  that  it  is  not  possible 
or  practicable.  Tlieri.  at  least  let  us  make  the  effort  and  a! -o 
l>e  practical.  Can  we  not  be  practical  without  participating 
in  the  helLsh  plague  that  is  sweeping  ever  Europe?  Yes;  we 
can  build  up  our  Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  so  that  if  cur  ex- 
pressed ideals  (.10  not  c  immand  the  respect  of  the  world  and 
secure  peace  for  our,>elves,  our  impregnable  military  and 
na\al  strength  will  a.ssure  us  protection  if  the  time  should 
ever  come  when  all  the  mad  leaders  of  the  world  turn  on  tis. 
At  least  we  will  then  be  fighting  unitedly  and  solely  for 
America,  and  we  will  be  proud  to  fight  for  her. 

WE    C.\NNOT    KEEP    CXTT 

L-'t  me  turn  now  to  certain  general  observations. 

The  most  ptriMcuu-  and  dangerous  thought  with  respect 
to  the  present  war  m  Europe  is  the  thought  that  our  own 
Involvement  in  the  war  ai.d  our  own  entry  into  the  war  are 
somehow  or  other  inescapable  and  inevitable:  that  much  as 
we  may  wish  to  oscare.  we  shall  not  be  able  to  do  so;  that 
whether  we  get  in  or  whether  we  stay  out  rests  not  with  cur- 
selves  but  with  the  circumstances  and  events  bt^yond  tnir 
control.  I  challenge  thcs"  implications.  I  denounce  ;uch 
doctrine. 

I  consider  this  to  be  an  utterly  mistaken  belief  and  a  com- 
plete misconception  of  the  realities.  I  regard  the  rapid 
spread  of  thi<  idea  as  tending  to  jeopardize  our  imimunry 
from  the  war  and  a<  tending  to  bring  to  pass  the  very  thircj 
wh  ch  we  profess  to  be  most  eager  to  prevent,  namely,  war 
for  the  United  States. 

I  am  shocked  arid  profoundly  disturbed  to  f\nd  how  prev- 
alent among  many  ofHcials  of  our  Governm.ent  and  Mem.bers 
oi  Conj,resi  ;s  the  notKn  i,f  the  inevitability  of  our  own  in- 


vi'lvf^ment   in   the  war  in  Europe,   the   notiun   that   we   are 
d..s'ined  to  be  swept  into  it  d'spite  all  efTcrts  to  stay  out. 

I  say  with  all  earnestn»'ss  that  this  is  an  utterly  mi.>taken 
notion  and  one  which  should  be  promptly  discarded.  Our 
involvement  in  the  w;<.r  is  neither  necessary  nor  inevitable. 
It  can  be  avoided.  War  must  be  escap-^d.  if  we  arc  to  pres  rv? 
our  own  Nation  and  our  own  democracy,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
lives  of  cur  own  youth  who  will  be  sacrific*^d  if  w*^  tjet  into  the 
war.  We  submit  that  one  important  safeguard  is  to  retain 
the  present  embarpo  on  munitions,  and  at  the  same  time  take 
adequate  additional  precauticns. 

PR()^^^G.^^"•J.^   \ijiscs   he:  pi.f-s.NTKs  ok  th-;   n  ople 

At  work  in  this  country  teday  are  pri)p-ie,ar.da  and  other 
forces,  unable  to  treat  the  present  war  objectively,  v,-h;ch 
wuuld  lead  us  inevitably  t  jward  war.  Our  brwildercd  and 
confused  p.ople.  d.  siring  peace  more  than  anything  else  in 
the  world,  ."eem  unable  to  comprehend.  I't  ak  ne  move  to 
avert,  the  reality  of  this  situation,  which,  if  the  Vv-ar  c m- 
tmues.  may  slowly  but  surely  bring  this  Nation  to  the  brink 
of  an  )ther  international  dsastcr. 

Of  what  avail  is  the  feeble  voice  of  the  per^pl"  against  the 
overwh.  Immg  power  of  propaganda''  Of  what  account  is 
their  pl<  a  for  peace,  unorganized,  humble,  springing  not 
from  the  ccunting  rooms  but  merely  from  the  Iromes.  the 
fir-'sides.  the  family  circles  of  th*'  great  ma.'ses  of  Amcric;in 
people  who  have  l.ttle  to  say  about  creating  wars  wh:ch  their 
.-on^  and  husbands  must  fight "^  How  can  th-^y  hrpc.  w;thin 
their  limit-d  capa'^i'y.  to  influence  the  course  of  U'gisla'nn? 
Group^  h.eretofrr  '  bitterly  irreconcilable  toward  thp  adinm- 
i.-traticn  on  recent  dom.stic  economic  questions,  and  of  dia- 
m.etncally  oppo-^ite  social  phihsophies,  have  n^^w  come  to- 
gether on  this  single  issue,  wi'h  th"  desii:n  of  immediately 
legaliit.nc:  trrifTie  in  death-dealing  implements  and  munitions 
of  war  which  by  its  ope:ation  injures  wartim.e  i5rofit.s  to 
American  industrial  and  banking  interests. 

PRF.JUDK'F.S  AND   PROFITS 

How  can  the  voice  of  the  plain  people  of  America  hop';  to 
reach  the  ears  of  advocates  of  ontry  into  the  war  who  are 
detrrmined  to  take  sides,  as  they  a,sert,  to  save  democracy 
in  Europ-e  lest  it  be  destroyed  here''  As  one  of  them  lia.s 
wnttrn  to  nic: 

Wo  feel  'ii:s  country  should  clve  every  po.'vslble  aid  to  the  Allies, 
int'.-pt'ctive  1)1  whether  it  .nvulves  us  in  w.ir  ur  :iut. 

Another  writes: 

I'  wruld  Improve  busines.s  in  tins  rcuntry.  put  a  ^l  >()  ;n:i;;y  peo- 
ple b.u-ic  '.c.  'A. irk,  a:.d  bring  nearer  tlie  balancujg  of  tiie  Bu'U'"t 

Such  citizens  have  permitted  th<'ir  sympathies,  hatreds  for 
certain  European  holders,  and  unfounded  fears,  or  their  per- 
sonal interests,  to  obscure  the  con'^equences  of  our  participa- 
tion in  another  E'uropean  "bkvid  bith."  They  :n-e  immune 
to  rational  argument  and  blind  to  America's  tru"  interests. 
Th'^y  substitute  biMer  prejudice  or  financial  gam  for  the 
genuine  neutral  spirit. 

How  can  the  pleas  uf  the  people  hope  to  touch  the  hearts 
of  the  calloused  groups,  prompted  solely  by  financial  self- 
intercut,  which  seek  to  put  us  into  this  war  in  order  to  reap 
profits? 

Shall  we.  their  representatives  in  the  Senate  of  thi^  United 
Sta^f^^;.  remain  deaf  and  unmoved  by  their  pleas  to  re.--i.st  every 
stf'p  that  mii!ht  involve  us  in  war? 

War  profit. -ers  are  enthu.sed  again,  a^  they  were  before  and 
durim,'  flif  World  War.  to  destroy  autocratic  aggressive  forces 
in  the  world  and  save  democracy  Thi'se  who  I  dare  not 
txlieve  truly  repre^dV  the  vested  w.-alth  of  America,  the 
bondholders,  the  spoulatcrs.  the  s\vi'.cl-cha,r  brigade  of 
1917.  are  again  on  the  march  for  democracy  in  c'her  lunjs, 
thouiih  in  times  of  prace  and  at  home  they  are  its  bitterest 
critics.  In  peacetime,  when  the  Nation  finds  it  necessary,  on 
tho  principle  of  ability  to  pay.  to  tax  wealth  to  feed  the 
hungry,  shower  the  homeless,  and  cloth'^  the  naked  of  our 
unfortunate  brethren,  these  very  groups  charge  the  Govern- 
m.ent with  confiscatory  radicalism.  In  tlimly  veiled  asser- 
tions of  protest,  they  inveigh  against  democracy,  rail  against 
legislators  trying  conscientiously  to  perform  duty;  indeed, 
most  acrimcniou5ly  assail  cur  Executive  when  he.  m  the  spirit 


of  Christian  charity,  seeks  to  aid  the  impoverished  and  the 
undorpnvileged.  In  peacetime  these  are  reactionary  last- 
ditcli  Tones,  who  dc.^pisc  representative  government  unless 
they  can  control  its  course.  Thank  God,  these  aggressive 
promoters,  profiteers,  and  speculators  do  not  truly  represent 
the  American  businessmen,  who  in  the  main  are  humane  and 
progreijsive. 

Wlien  war  comes,  when  war  .stocks  boom  "on  the  Street," 
when  ^teel  mills  start  turning  out  their  tools  of  destruction, 
when  munitions  factories  bum  with  activity  fashioning  j 
Weapons  uf  death,  when  rising  prices  threaten  inflation,  when 
speculative  markets  bound  upward  and  offer  another  chance 
to  reap  profits  at  the  expense  of  the  mothers  and  youth  of 
Europe  and  America,  these  groups  acquire  a  sudden  passion 
for  democratic  institutions,  not  here  in  our  own  country  but 
in  other  parts  of  the  world.  If  the  claim  could  not  be  as- 
serted that  democracy  were  threatened,  if  some  case  could 
not  be  made  out  by  the  propagandists  to  delude  cur  helpless 
people  into  the  belief  that  our  security  is  being  jeopardized 
by  the  conflict  bi'tween  European  powers,  these  groups  would 
have  no  grounds  whatever,  except  that  of  trade  profits,  for 
urging  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Does  anyone  ccnver.sant  with  the  history  of  this  Nation 
sincf^  1933  believe  for  a  moment  that  many  of  these  present- 
hour  lip  servants  of  democracy  are  supporting  this  joint 
resclution  because  of  affection  for  the  general  policies  and 
objectives  of  this  administration?  Let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  It:  These  groups,  apart,  of  course,  from  the  open  advo- 
cates of  belligerent  help  for  the  so-called  democracies,  are 
Intel e  ted  in  jU-^t  one  thing-  the  profits  of  war. 

OTHER   FOECES   EUPPORTING    REPEAL 

I  realiz"  that  other  forces  are  supporting  this  traffic  in  arms 
and  implemt  tits  of  war.  I  do  not  impugn  their  sincerity  or 
question  their  right  to  urge  their  views,  though  I  seriously 
clialknge  thar  reasoning  and  their  judgment.  I  am  con- 
scious that  some  con.scientious  citizens  see  in  the  present 
Eurcp*  an  conflict  a  war  between  subversion,  irreligion,  au- 
thoritaiiani.sm,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  alleged  righteous 
con.^tiuctive  dem.ocratic  forces  of  the  worla,  on  the  other. 
Tins  IS  a  superficial  view.  Religion  is  too  decp-scatcd  m  the 
Imman  breast  to  be  crushed  by  tyrants. 

Others  whom  I  have  mentioned  possess  such  devotion  for 
certain  foreign  governments  because  cf  blood  ties  or  cultural 
nflinities  that  they  advocate  immediate,  direct,  and  unham- 
pered associat.cn  with  the  cause  of  our  former  Allies.  These 
are  influential  and  uncea.sing  in  urging  cur  entrance  into  the 
war,  or  at  least  open  as.si.stance  by  furnishing  arms  to  one 
side  of  this  terrible  conflict  such  as  is  proposed  in  this  meas- 
ure.    Peace  is  secondary  to  most  of  these  groups. 

Following  the.se  views,  we  would,  in  effect,  by  sending  arms 
to  one  side  in  this  war,  be  dehberately  rendering  assistance 
to  the  democratic  governments  of  Europe  in  the  hope  and 
belief  that  in  so  djmg  absolute  governments  would  be  de- 
stroyed in  Europe,  and  our  own  democracy  thus  safeguarded. 
On  this  theory,  is  it  not  cowardice  to  stay  out  of  the  war. 
to  let  ctlier  nations  fight  our  cause,  and  merely  send  them 
weapons  and  ammunition?  If  we  believe  the  issue  is  salva- 
tion of  democracy  in  America,  ought  we  not.  in  honor  and 
self-respect,  to  throw  all  our  resources  and  strength,  includ- 
ing our  manpower,  behind  the  cause  of  the  former  Allies? 

But  there  is  no  such  issue.  Our  frontier  is  not  on  the 
nhine,  in  France,  or  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Our 
frontier  is  the  oceans  with  which  the  Almighty  has  sur- 
rounded us.  If  we  must  fight  artainst  subversive  forces  of 
the  world,  let  us  fight  when  our  security  and  liberty  are 
assailed  liere  in  America. 

NOT    A    WAR    OF    IDEALS 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  another  fact:  This  is  not  a 
var  for  ideals  of  democracy.  In  1917  we  entered  the  war,  so 
our  people  were  told  and  believed,  to  preserve  democratic  gov- 
ernment, to  sustain  democratic  civilization.  How  completely 
we  were  deluded  m  realizing  these  high  aims  is  too  well  known 
to  bear  reiteration.  But  today  we  should  not  again  labor 
under  such  misapprehensions.  It  is  plainly  manifest  that 
Ideals  are  not  the  motivating  force  of  thib  war.    Quanels 
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over  territories,  struggles  for  control  of  subject  peoples  and 
their  natural  resources,  the  furtherance  of  national.stic  in- 
terests, and  preservation  of  the  European  balance  of  power 
for  the  victors  in  the  World  War  are  the  real  reasons  for 
this  conflict. 

The  pre.-ent  disputes  arise  directly  out  of  the  Versailles 
Ti-eaty,  which  in  spint,  letter,  and  result  abandoned  every 
pretense  of  adherence  to  the  ideals  for  wh.ch  the  war  was 
1  ought.  That  treaty  distributed  territories,  colonies,  and  con- 
trol over  hundreds  of  millions  of  subject  peoples  in  Europe, 
Africa.  Asia,  practically  everywhere  in  the  world,  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  pirate  division  of  spoils,  with  little  or  no  concern  for 
the  racial,  geographical,  historical,  or  ethical  rights  of  mil- 
lions of  innocent,  peace-loving  minorities. 

Fiom  such  ruthless  division  of  spoils  anoiher  European  con- 
flict was  as  inevitable  as  the  rising  sun.  Our  people  then 
refused  to  sanction  that  treaty.  Our  people  now  will  net  .sanc- 
tion any  move  by  this  country,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  per- 
petuate its  indefensible  provisions  at  the  point  of  the  sword. 
I  sincerely  believe  that  the  American  people,  when  fully  aware 
of  the  implications  of  this  joint  resolution,  will  demand  im.me- 
diatc  and  comiplete  protection  against  involvement  in  war. 
They  have  the  right  to  and  may  well  demand  a  popular 
expression  on  the  question  of  our  entrance  into  foreign  wars 
of  aggression. 

THE    PRESENT    LAW     NOT    UNNETTTRAL 

Who  can  fairly  deny  that  this  measure  aims  to  give  direct 
aid  to  one  side  of  the  present  war?  Strip  it  of  its  smoke 
screens,  of  the  parts  in  which  we  arein  practically  unanimous 
agreement— the  sections  which  protect  our  neutrality  by  lim- 
iting the  activities  of  cur  nationals  and  shipping  in  combat 
zones  and  in  financial  commitments— and  what  is  left? 
Merely  a  privilege  accorded  to  nations  on  one  side  to  obtain 
war  weapons,  munitions,  and  destructive  implements  to  be 
used  to  wage  their  war  and  to  maim  and  slaughter  not  only 
the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  belligerents  but,  in  all  certainty, 
innocent  ncncombatant  population  as  well. 

TERRIBLE    PROSPECTS    OF     RENITAED    WARFARE 

Who  can  have  the  sUghtest  doubt  that  when  this  war  starts 
in  earnest,  as  it  will  if  peace  overtures  are  rejected,  all  re- 
straints will  be  cast  to  the  four  winds,  all  rules  of  interna- 
tional law  torn  up  as  scraps  of  paper,  as  they  always  are  in 
time  of  war?  Who  can  doubt  that  when  present  time-mark- 
ing ends  and  hostilities  commence  in  earn»st  every  weapon, 
every  known  device,  every  species  of  poison  gas,  disease-laden 
explosives,  liquid  fire,  and  other  inhumane  and  torturous 
implements  will  be  used  by  the  belligerents  against  each 
other?  Who  can  doubt  that  unrestricted  rubmarine  warfare 
will  be  waged  by  the  Central  Powers  in  a  desperate  effort  to 
stem  the  stream  of  war  implements  and  munitions  destined 
to  help  the  other  side  of  this  contest,  which  will  flood  the 
high  seas  as  soon  as  the  arms  embargo  is  lifted? 

Oh,  yes;  our  munitions  factories  will  hum  with  activity, 
profit's  will  pour  into  the  coffers  of  American  bankers  and 
industriaUsts,  and  after  the  war  there  will  be  another  de- 
pression, but  in  Europe  millions  of  youth  will  be  decimated 
by  these  very  weapons  of  death  which  our  Government  per- 
mits to  be  sent  to  help  one  side  in  this  war,  in  the  hope  and 
with  the  intent  of  obliterating  the  other.  Is  this  not  mass 
muider?  Is  this  not  making  our  Nation  a  direct  accessory 
to  the  slaughter  of  human  beings,  some  of  them  innocent 
noncombatants? 

The  American  people  will  resent,  when  they  fully  reahze 
the  re.^ult.s  of  repeal,  a  situation  which  makes  their  Govern- 
ment a  direct  accessory  to  the  murder  of  millions  of  their 
fellow  men.  women,  and  children  by  bombs  and  airplanes 
labeled  "Made  in  America." 

NO  :.-EUTr..\L  ri:;ht3  vnless  compelled  et  fop.ce 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate  about  asserting  our 
neutral  rights  under  international  law.  Neither  this  Gov- 
ermi-nt  nor  any  citizen  or  business  interest  thereof  has  any 
neutral  right  or  any  other  kind  of  right,  moral  or  legal,  to 
trade  with  belligerents  if  that  trade  threatens  to  plunge  this 
country  into  war.  Neutral  rights  are  no  stronger  than  the 
v.'Ul  and  power   to  enforce  them  when  they  are   violated. 
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War  5U«p»'nd'^  and  vitiates  nr-i.tral  rights,  becau?--*  it  abro- 
paTr'-  intrrna'ional  law.  which  is  their  s<Ae  sanction  a^^id." 
fr^m  cl:r»-ct  fnrr<\  Our  World  W;'.r  exprrwnf^*'  taught  u.s 
that  bitter  li-sson.  L<t  us  not  be  again  fooled  by  partisan-s  and 
propaganda  W--  h.iv.'  rur  iii  utral  duties,  which  are  far 
niorf  iinporant  to  our  people  and  th"  world  than  any  neutial 
rights.  Th.'.se  dutu'<;  rtqu'.r"  u--  to  shun  and  avoid  any  act 
or  gesture  Indicatin'-:  uimeutrality  which  might  by  any  cir- 
cumstance involve  ii<  m  war.  Thf>y  forbid  iL'^  to  become 
Jingoist.s,  or  to  put  fh*^  pro-.erbial  chip  on  our  shoulder. 
DTrrmrve'-  ittwhn  sri.i  :n<;  \rms  .^vn  OTi^m  st"Ppt  tfs 

It  Is  argued.  'Why  .-hi  uld  the  Unitrd  Stag's  forbid  the  ship- 
ment of  arrnv  and  niunltuini,  yef  p<  rmit  trade  in  cotton,  uon. 
steel,  and  otlier  .supijhes  out  of  which  arms  and  munition.s  can 
bo  mad'?"  Thi;  argument  is  wt>ak  and  technical.  It  does 
not  strike  at  the  root  of  'his  e;  ntrovcrsy.  B  Mnbs  and  sh.eUs, 
guns,  airpliin".-.  and  other  unplement':  are  u.-ed  for  only  one 
purpc.se — war — kiU.nc:  and  destroying  Cotton,  iron,  and  sieei 
and  other  .'uppl'.es,  wliile  they  may  be  used  to  make  war 
Weapon.'?,  are  ordin  irily  u.-^'d  for  a  hundied  peaceful  pur- 
poses of  life  havuii;  no  connection  with  war.  In  any  event 
I  am  not  concv-rnrd  about  any  incon^^i.^tency.  implicit  in  this 
arpuni'  nt.  as  it  afT'Ct.-  my  opixjsition  to  the  repeal  clause.'^, 
b' e.iU:  e  I  favcr  and  would  vote  for  the  suspension  of  all 
tr:)d''  with  bell:r;eie.".ts  if  tliat  were  necessary  to  prevent  or 
minimize  tht  chances  of  our  involvement. 

What  diflerenc'  will  it  make  to  the  Central  Powers,  after 
th-'  embargo  is  rep'^aled.  that  the.se  instruments  of  destruc- 
tien  were  not  carried  in  American  ships?  What  difference 
dots  It  make  in  the  moral  aspects  of  the  question  that  only 
the  b*  Ilii:erent  ship>  of  one  side  are  permitted  by  this  mea.'^ure 
to  btar  munitions  to  the  baltlcflrlds  of  Europe?  Whether 
deaih-dealip.g  weapons  are  transported  in  allied  ships  or  in 
our  own,  they  are  des'med  to  kill  millions  of  young  men, 
milhcn.s  of  innocent  wom'^n  and  children,  the  aged,  infirm, 
and  helpless  of  Europe.  Will  the  Central  Powers  consider 
how  the.-c  munitions  are  sent  to  Europe,  whether  on  American 
01  on  foreign  shlp^'!'  Or  will  they  deeply  resent  the  actual 
.«;hipment  a5  an  act  of  discrimination  and  unneutrality — yes. 
hostility — and  will  th'-y  no^  move  speedily  and  u.-^e  evei-y 
resource  to  cut  off  the  supply  of  war  weapons? 

Let  us  contemplate  now,  not  when  it  may  be  too  late,  the 
possible  consequences  of  thL<;  rept^al.  I  have  no  d'''S're  to 
overdraw  the  picture,  but  I  desire  to  explore  every  px^ssible 
eventuality. 

P.rr.U  I.'KTTON    WILL    rOLLOW    nrPEAL 

If  the  Central  Powers  com.e  to  despise  and  hate  us  for  this 
unr.eutral  position,  is  there  any  power  on  earth  that  will 
stay  their  fury  and  desperation  to  suppress  these  shipments 
at  the  source'  Thi-  means  submarine,  even  airplanes  off  our 
coast,  outside  our  harbors,  lying  in  wai'  for  munition-laden 
ships,  sinking  them  indiscriminately.  It  m.eans  convoys — 
b.ittleships.  destroyers,  and  other  craft — vessels  of  war  hound- 
ing our  very  shores  to  afford  protection  and  escort  to  vesseLs 
bearing  death  and  destruction  to  Europe.  It  means  battles 
off  our  coasts,  unrestricted  submarine  warfare,  reprisals,  re- 
tahation,  the  destruction  of  ships  carrying  American  citizens. 
the  sinking  of  American  ships  by  mistake,  or  in  the  very 
extreme  of  dospcranon  without  pains  of  identification,  in 
order  to  cut  off  war  supplies  to  our  former  Alliej;,  which  are 
dealing  out  death  to  the  people  of  Central  Europe,  belligerents 
and  nonconit>atant<;  alike.  It  means  bringing  the  European 
war  right  to  our  front  door;  It  means  incidents,  a  repetition 
of  1917.  and  finally  war — war  in  which  we  ourselves  will  be 
involved — for  the  very  same  reasons  and  in  the  very  same 
way  that  we  were  involved  in  1917. 

PRrP.\RED    IX>R    WAK' 

Tlien  what?  Are  we  prepared  for  war?  Are  we  doing 
enough  In  a  constructive  way  to  prepare  for  eventualities 
arising  from  th'^  war  to  protect  our  shores  and  our  homes? 
We  are  Interested  new,  in  my  opinion,  largely  t>ecau.''e  of  un- 
restrained sympa'h.es  and  the  lure  of  gain  in  sending  to 
Europe  war  materials  which  we  badly  need  for  our  own  pro- 
tection and  our  own  adequate  self-defense,  which  may  em- 
broil us  in  that  war  and  make  our  whole  country  the  mark 


for  foreien  aggression,  airplane  attacks,  internal  sabotage, 
and  disorder.  But,  as  every  Member  oi  thi>  bi;dy  knows,  we 
are  totally  unprepared  to  ficht  even  a  cieieii.>i\e  war  wag-d 
from  the  air  by  resourceful  enemies  which  may  occur  under 
scm.e  conceivable  circum.">tances  from  bcih  sjjes  of  the  Amer- 
ican continent  and  from  South  America.  We  are  totally  and 
pitiably  unprepared  to  wage  a  war  ot  agcression  to  be  carried 
on  abroad,  whuh  would,  as  before,  require  transportation 
of  millions  of  Americans  to  Euicpe. 

WHM   PBI'  E  C.LORT' 

In  1917-18  w.'  transported  millions  of  men  to  France  in  our 
own  and  alli-'d  .^hip-.  Many  of  ttiem  fought  and  died  there. 
Miny  were  maimed  beyond  recotrnition.  and  since  h.ave  lived 
in  suffering  and  isolation — the  mental  and  i  h\>ual  black- 
cut.>  of  tha'  war.  We  paid  high  priCv'S  tn  tlie  Allies  to  carry 
these  American  bo.\j  across-  the  seas  to  .nave  off  certain 
allied  d(  feat — '"to  save  the  world  for  democracy."  a^  we  were 
told.  We  e%-en  paid  hir;h  rent  for  the  trenches  in  v.-hich  our 
gallant  ioldiers  fought  and  died,  and  for  the  humble  graves, 
mark'  d  v.ith  plain  wooden  cro.s.>es,  in  which  our  heroic  dead 
lie  buried.  We  did  this  with  elaborate,  combmtd  convoys  of 
American  and  allied  battl-^  craft. 

NECF.S.SITY   FOn  BCILDING   STRONG  SEl-F-DFFENSE 

Instead  of  spending  our  time  and  energy  m  enacting  legis- 
lation which  will  mark  us  a--  unneutral  ur.d  p.ii'isan  bet'ora 
the  World,  destroy  our  moral  influence  as  niutruL.  and  ulti- 
mately surely  involve  us,  we  should  be  giving  our  attention  to 
building  up  a  strong,  impregnable  defense,  an  Army.  Navy, 
and  air  force  greater  than  any  other  in  tlie  world,  a  ^y:^tcm  of 
nanonal  defense  embodying  an  enlarged  Navy  and  Army, 
adequate  coastal  fortification'^.  I'ntiaircri.ft  guns  and  aircvafti 
that  will  compel  respect  from  all  na*ions  and  in^tire  complete 
protection  against  any  eventuality  which  may  develop  out  of 
thf'  chaos  and  disorder  of  E^urope  and  A.'^ia,  We  may  some 
day  be  the  targets  for  all  the  maddened  tyrants  and  mili- 
tarises in  the  world.  Let  us  be  ready.  If  that  happens,  we 
shall  all  be  proud  to  fight  for  our  own  country. 

CREDIT    AVD    CAIIHT    RFPLACES    C.^SH    AND    CARRT 

I  Wish  to  m.ake  brief  reference  to  the  ciedit  previsions  of 
this  measure  We  commenced  with  the  dectnne  ol'  cash  and 
carry — lian.-.for  of  title  and  cash  payment  m  the  Unit'd 
States,  transport  by  foreign  ships.  That  wa^  the  propa- 
ganda to  our  people.  Ca^h  and  carry  is  an  insinuating  phraise, 
a  harmless,  right-sounding  phra.<e.  To  our  reopl.'  who  did 
not  stop  to  analyze  it  carefully,  it  appeared  at  first  blush  a 
fair,  impartial  solution  of  our  trad'^  problem,  if  m  time  of  war 
there  is  conceded  to  be  a  trade  problem,  if  the  question  of 
profits  out  of  war  should  ever  be  pcrmitied  serious  considera- 
tion. But  now  our  people  have  av,-akened  to  a  full  realization 
of  some  of  the  realities  that  would  follow  this  propc>sal. 

First,  they  observe  the  introduction  cf  cred.t  provisions. 
Secondly,  they  are  disturbed  about  the  cash  features  of  the 
joint  resolution.  Where  is  the  ca.^h  ccming  from?  It  was 
apparent  to  the  international  bankers,  a.^sociated  munition- 
miiker  industrialists,  and  sundry  mercantile  intere-ts  seeking 
profits  cut  of  war,  that  the  cash  of  allied  belligerents  would 
not  last  very  long  after  traffic  in  arms  was  legalized.  These 
groups  kn-^w.  and  knew  well,  that  the  only  resources  the 
allied  governments  had  in  this  country,  apart  from  private 
holdings  of  their  subjects,  difficult  to  m.arshal,  were  a  few 
hundred  m.llions  of  dollars  in  earmarked  gold.  Th.ey  were 
well  aware  that  these  sums  were  insignificant  as  compared 
w^th  the  incalculable  amounts — the  bil!ion.s — required  to 
finance  a  modern  world  war.  Th*^  few  hundred  millions 
would  be  speedily  exhausted,  and  then  some  other  plan  for 
transfer  ot  title  and  purchase  must  be  devi.'=;ed.  Accordingly, 
the  credit  clause  was  inserted  in  this  joint  resolution,  allowing 
purchases,  transfer  of  title,  and  payment  in  90  days.  Thu.s 
this  measure  became  not  cash  and  can-y  but  credit  and 
carry.  Now,  as  we  approach  a  vote  on  the  measure,  this 
revised  clause  has  been  abandoned.  There  are  strong  reasons 
why  it  should  be. 

CREDITS    WILL    BE    VXTIMATELT    PAID    BT    AMERICAN    TAXPAYERS 

Any  person  conversant  with  international  finance  and  the 
mechamcs  of  international  exchange  knows  that  these  credits 
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are  a  misnomer  and  a  deceit:  that  after  the  first  compara- 
tnely  limited  credits  arc  di;  charged,  the  i'  mumder  never  can 
and  never  will  be  paid.  Were  the  World  War  debts  paid? 
They  v.ere  credits — credits  negotiated  to  .'^ave  the  Allied 
Powers,  extended  at  a  time  of  crisi.>  and  giea:  mom!  nt.  when 
their  very  existence  as  independent  na'ions  wa>^  at  stake. 
Were  they  ever  redeemed?  Of  cours.-  r.ot.  Ceitain  foreign 
governincn*'^  have  since  boasted  of  their  balaPiC^d  budgets; 
but  $12,000,000,000  IS  still  owed  the  United  States  .nnce  the 
last  war.  and  i-  saddled  as  a  permanent  debt  upon  the  backs 
of  American  taxpayers — ironic  evidence  of  the  kind  of  grati- 
tude our  Nation  received  for  saving  the  Allies  from  extinction; 
brazen  repudiation  cf  just  debts. 

It  is  veiy  (  asy.  indeed,  to  balance  a  budget  when  you  re- 
pud. ate  your  debts,  as  cur  World  War  Allies  have  doiv^.  But 
(he  American  taxpayer  cannot  follow  this  course.  He  must 
struggle  and  sacrifice  to  pay.  not  only  to  maintain  necessary 
services  cf  his  own  Government  but  al.'o  for  repudiated 
credits  which  we  gave  the  Allies  m  the  World  War. 

CRFDIT    CI.AT.:E    is    a     myth        it    PR(l..It)TES    '.•.■.'.R 

The  90-day  credit  clau.-e  in  the  joint  resolution  is  a  myth. 
The  real  rt  .'^ult  of  tills  clause  would  be  to  place  the  burden 
of  the.^e  c:\d,ts — which  would  be  repudiated  and  renounced, 
just  as  surely  as  those  in  the  World  War  were  defaulted — 
upon  the  American  Government  and  the  American  taxpayers. 
Thtre  IS  only  one  way  to  accompLsh  that  result  unless  we 
repeal  ih?  Johnson  Act,  which  new  prohibits  loans  to  debtor 
nation.'^,  and  that  is  to  plunge  the  country  into  war.  Then, 
as  in  the  la,-t  war.  we  will  underwrite  the  obligations  of  our 
allies.  a.>.suine  Lab  lity  for  their  credits  and  loans  frcni  Ameri- 
can bankers,  and  finance  the  entire  cost  of  the  war.  That  is 
the  purpwse,  that  i.s  the  design,  that  would  be  the  inevitable 
result  of  I  lie  credit-and-carry  provision.  Its  excision  leaves 
of  all  th"  original  contentious  clauses  only  the  arms  em.bargo. 

WHY    }E.NAII/E    A.MERICAN    hHIPPING    I.NDU.STRY' 

If  we  are  going  to  .  ell  arms  to  the  Allies — and  I  oppose  this 
policy  with  all  my  heart  because  I  believe  it  means  war — 
why  penalize  our  own  shipping  industry?  In  the  past,  and 
even  now.  we  have  sub'-idized  American  shipping.  If  it  is  a 
question  of  'taking  a  chance"  that  deliveries  can  be  made 
without  mi.'-hap.  which  is  to  me  incredible,  why  not  give  to 
American  .•-hipping  interests,  which  may  be  ready  and  willing 
to  take  that  chance,  the  privilege  of  gaining  some  of  the 
profits  of  this  nefarious  traffic  in  arms? 

If  we  perniit  such  war  supplies  to  be  carried  from  our  shores 
at  all — ..nd  v.e  are  ooing  it  by  the  terms  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion— It  will  make  no  difference  whatever  to  the  Central 
Powers  whethi  r  ihty  are  carried  in  American  or  in  foreign 
ships.  In  any  event,  many  of  the  ships  will  be  ruthlessly 
sunk,  th.e.r  cargoes  and  crev.s  destroyed,  and  we  shall  get  into 
this  war  ju-^t  u.s  easily  and  just  as  certainly,  no  matter  which 
ships  a:e  -ui:k,  bei  au.^e  American  citizens  or  American  inter- 
ests Will  be-  aff.ctcd  in  either  case,  and  the  "overt  act"  of  1917, 
so  ardently  awaited  now  by  some  of  our  countrymen,  w.ll 
find  a  mo  t  acceptable  and  welcome  repetition. 

STRONG    NATIONAL    DEFP  NSE    AND    PEACE 

Repeatedly  I  have  stat-d  my  belief  in  a  strong,  impregnable 
national  defense — a  two-ocean  navy  exceeding  in  strength 
and  modeinny  any  other  in  the  world,  a  mechanized,  sizable, 
Well-tramed  army,  and  a  vast  fleet  cf  aircraft  and  skilled 
pilots,  capable  of  combat  on  land  and  sea.  which  wculd  serve 
as  positive'  proteu'tion  for  America  und^r  any  circumstances 
against  any  ccmbination  of  powers.  Whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  war,  let  us  be  prepared  to  cope  with  any  and  all 
potential  enemies. 

But  w!iy  go  to  war?  Is  it  not  unthinkable,  unnecessary, 
futile,  somcth.ing  to  be  sliunncd  as  the  stmg  of  death?  Would 
i'  not  be  more  in  keeping  with  our  traditions  and  ide?,ls  to 
P'omote  international  peace?  Is  it  not  appropriate  that 
America,  the  stronghold  of  demccracy.  the  citadel  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  lover  of  humanity  and  champion  of  human 
freedom,  should  speak  out.  should  cry  out  in  protest  acainst 
the  continuance  of  b'?stial  slaughter  in  Europe?  While  we 
are  enacting  this  dangerous  measure,  pregnant  with  possi- 
bilities of  gravest  trouble  for  our  country,  can  we  not,  in  the 


name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace,  sp.\ik  one  word  for  the  cessation 
of  liostiiities? 

This  is  not  a  time  fur  petty  feelings  toward  other  nations, 
toward  their  beliefs,  their  forms  of  government,  their  differ- 
ences of  cpinion  with  us.  or  objectives  of  theirs  which  we 
condemn.  There  is  no  action  short  of  involving  curselv.^s  in 
this  horrible  war  which  we  should  not  Willingly  take  to  bring 
peace  again  to  the  world.  Can  we  not  speak  just  once  in  the 
name  cf  the  poor  and  lielpless  of  Europe  who  are  m?king  the 
supreme  sacrifices  to  the  god  of  war?  At  a  time  like  tliis  we 
should  and  must  extend  all  po.ssible  good  offices  in  a  generous 
Christian  spirit  to  the  belligerent  powers.  Neither  sympa- 
thies, personal  differences  with  some  nations,  diplomatic 
niceties,  or  any  ether  petty  consideration  should  deter  us  from 
i peaking  for  the  cause  of  peace. 

DUTY    M;jr.E    COMPELI  ING   THAN    ANT    OTHER    CONSIDERATION 

Abo\e  all.  wc  must  be  resolute  and  d?terniined  not  to  be 
involved  in  this  war.  or  any  but  a  defensive  war  to  save  and 
protect  our  own  Nation.  I  exceedingly  regret  that  I  must 
oppose  the  will  of  the  adm.inistration  on  this  question.  But 
deep-seated  convictions  of  conscience  and  duty  must  prevail 
over  every  other  consideration. 

As  I  a.n  given  the  light  to  see  it.  the  enactment  of  this  joint 
resolution,  and  the  events  I  believe  are  certain  to  follow, 
threaten  war  for  my  country.  History  is  simply  repeating 
itself.  The  days  of  1917  are  being  reenacted.  The  draft  law- 
is  already  prepared.  The  blanks  for  the  casualty  lists  are 
ready.  The  Government,  finance,  industry,  all  are  in  a  war 
state  cf  mind,  ready  to  accept  the  inevitable. 

One  fact  is  clear:  The  great  masses  of  our  pecple  hesitate 
and  cringe  from  this  terrifying  eventuality.  My  first  duty  Is 
not  to  any  foreign  government,  foreign  pecple.  or  foreign 
sympathy;  not  to  any  military  conflict  in  Europe  against  dic- 
tators and  tyrants,  whose  philosophies  and  methods  I  abhor 
and  distrust.  My  first  duty  in  this  great  crisis  in  our  history 
is  to  the  mothers  and  sons  of  America  who  would  be — who 
will  be,  as  I  truly  believe — the  real  victims  and  sufferers  of 
war;  to  the  youth,  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  the  future  tcrch- 
bearers  of  American  democracy,  who  are  already  sufficiently 
beleaguered  by  economic  misfortune,  without  marking  them 
for  slaughter.  I  can  never  cast  my  vote  in  this  bcdy  to  send  a 
single  American  boy  to  death  on  a  foreign  battlefield  in  a 
war  of  aggression,  or  to  bring  a  tear  to  the  cheek  of  a  single 
sorrowing,  gricf-strickcn  American  mother.  Treasure  and 
manpower  unstinted  to  defend  our  country  from  the  unpro- 
vcked  attacks  of  the  war-crazed  tyrants  of  the  world,  but 
not  one  penny,  directly  or  indirectly,  for  foreign  wars,  foreign 
destruction,  foreign  slaughter  of  American  youth. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms- 
embargo  clauses  of  the  pending  measure. 

(Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  must  repeat  the  point 
of  order  which  I  have  heretofore  made,  as  I  think  it  is  my 
duty  to  do,  that,  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  demonstra- 
tions by  occupants  of  the  galleries  are  not  permissible.  I 
trust  that  not  only  will  our  guests  observe  the  rule  but  that 
the  Chair  will  enforce  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  J0HN.SON  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair) .  The  point  of  order  just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  is  well  taken.  The  occupants  cf  the  callerics  are 
guests  of  the  Senate,  and  common  courtesy  dictates  that  they 
should  observe  the  rules  of  the  Senate.  The  attendants  in 
the  galleries  are  directed  to  enforce  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MALONEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  ab.sence  cf  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rcll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


Adan..~ 

Brown 

Clark.  Mo. 

Gillette 

Andrews 

Bulow 

Connaliy 

Green 

Austin 

Burke 

Danaher 

Guffey 

B-.ii:e:.- 

Byrd 

Davis 

Gurney 

Baniil-.'ad 

Byrnes 

Donahry 

Hale 

Barbour 

Capper 

I>owney 

Harrison 

Barkley 

Caraway 

Ellcndrr 

Hatch 

Bilbo 

Chandler 

Frazler 

Hayden 

Borah 

Chavez 

George 

Herring 

Bridges 

Clark,  Idaho 

GlbEon 

HUJ 

i 
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Ho!  man 

MrKf  .ar 

Pifnian 

Tart 

H..lt 

M.  Nary 

Ra'i<  i;Se 

Thcma-s  Okla. 

Hu   h.'o 

M.i:    ;.«-y 

R<>«^ 

Ti.Tr.m*.  Utah 

Johniwn  Ca,;f. 

Mi::-r 

Reynolds 

Ti  wnsenU 

J..hnson  Colo. 

M  ;.i.jn 

P.;;.v*.: 

Tni.'rian 

Kr.K 

M'jrrar 

Schwartz 

Va';dT.berg 

lAP>tleUc 

tiff.y 

S"  li»>^i;eiit>ach 

Van  Muia 

bee 

Noirift 

b.i^ppard 

WaiTrer 

Uxigt 

Nye 

Siup  tpad 

Wa  sh 

Lur«f( 

O  Mahcncy 

B^altery 

Wh-eler 

I.'.:ulM<n 

Ovtrtua 

Sinathors 

Wiley 

M^t  a.  run 

Pipptr 

Slfwart 

Th^'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-scvcn  Senators  have 
aiiswt  r-d  'u'  their  narr.cs.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr  MALONEV  Mr.  President.  I  may  first  say  I  cannot 
believe  the*  there  Ls  ;i  Member  of  Congreso  more  anxious  to 
avoid  war  than  am  I. 

I  .im  not  >o  presumptuous  a.'-  to  bcheve  that  what  I  now  say 
w.ll  have  any  bearinR  upon  thf^  votes  of  Senators,  or  any  prrat 
trtfc't  upon  the  \^e\^"p>>lnt  of  my  fellow  Americans.  I  do. 
!u)Wt  vrr.  have  a  dfsire  to  fxpress  some  of  my  own  views  on 
;he  importanr  proposal  under  di.scu>sion. 

Since  I  adm.t  to  niVoelf  that  there  is  little  likelihood  of 
conversion  to  the  views  I  hold,  I  speak  with  the  hojje  tliat  my 
ron'i.biriiin  to  th..^  irr.p^jr'ant  debate  will  in  sOme  d»  grcc 
tend  to  br'.nc  a  grcaior  calm  to  the  pi-ople  of  the  country, 
and  especially  to  the  constituency  which  I  have  the  honor,  in 
part,  to  represent 

My  own  mind  :s  clear,  and  my  conscience  is  now  directing 
ine  withiout  the  sluihte^t  ht  sitation.  I  must  frankly  say  that 
I  shcul'J  prt'ft  r  that  I  had  never  been  called  upon  to  vote  on 
th.i-  irua.  ure,  but  I  hasten  to  add  that  I  do  it  with  no  doubt  of 
my  duty. 

It  seems  to  mr.  and  my  prayers  go  with  the  thought,  that 
fherc  IS  still  some  hojv  for  an  early  peace  in  Europe.  I 
do  not  mean  that  I  want  to  see  peace  at  any  pi  ice.  becau.-e  to 
me  libv-rty  is  still  sweeter  than  life:  and  until  the  uncertain- 
ties cf  an  Old  World  ^'one  mad  can  be  adjusted  wilh  a  reason- 
able xssurance  of  enduring  peace  and  calm,  and  until  the 
wrongs  are  nghtt  d,  those  people  who  are  suffering  the  bitter- 
ness of  thi^  strupgle  are  m  a  better  position  to  try  to  work 
out  their  salvation  than  are  we. 

I  want  to  see  a  p«-.iC"  without  indemnity — ':)ther  than  the 
restorations  of  the  rights  which  have  t)et>n  taken  away — and 
with  no  other  or  greater  demands  than  that  all  the  nations 
disarm,  that  the  world  may  at  long  last  L\e  in  enduring 
peace.    I  want  to  see  no  peoples  destroyed. 

We  are  not  now  dealing  with  a  political  question,  Mr. 
President.  This  mymcntcus  problem  does  not  in  any  sense 
call  for  the  following  of  a  party,  the  President,  or  congres- 
sion.il  leadership,  or  the  views  of  a  sincere  and  articulate  but 
not  major  part  of  the  people  we  represent.  The  crying  need 
of  th''  moment  is  a  leadership  of  conscience,  and  the  demand 
cf  the  hour  that  we  do  what  is  best  for  America  and  human- 
ity. It  seems  to  me  we  betray  ourselves  and  our  country,  and 
our  people  and  humanity,  if  we  hesitate  to  do  what  we  think 
Ls  right  bocatise  we  fear  to  create  hard  feelings,  or  fear  to 
trespass  upon  the  views  of  m.en  who  themselves  have  been 
nciously  carelesss  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  and  rights  of 
those  about  them 

We  cannot  worry  about  what  some  people  in  a  distant  land 
think  of  our  action  here.  We  have  the  solemn  obligation  of 
doing  what  appears  to  be  the  right  thing,  though  it  may  seem 
to  tread  upon  the  fet'Iings  cf  some  of  those  across  the  seas. 

This  IS  nol  a  game.  Mr.  President.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
consideration  of  the  horrors  and  the  cruelties  of  war.  We  are 
not  bound  by  rules  of  a  game.  International  law,  as  we  so 
bitterly  learned  in  the  last  war,  is  Just  ab«iut  what  powerful 
go\Trnments  say  it  Ls;  and,  while  I  do  not  think  the  pending 
Joint  resolution  in  any  way  affects  international  law,  I  wi.vh 
somt>one  w^.uld  tell  rie  how  we  should  undertake  to  repeal  an 
international  Law  which  has  been  carelessly  conceived. 

Our  first  duty  in  thLs  instance  is  to  "mind  cur  own  busi- 
ness," and  minding  our  own  bu.  incss  means  afTording  a  pro- 
tection to  our  people,  a  protection  against  war.  a  protection 
against  the  staining  cf  cur  national  honor,  a  protection 
acalnst  loss  of  the  hiph  moral  code  that  has  endured  for  a 
ccnttiry  and  a  half,  and  a  prot-ction  against  the  abandon- 
ment of  Christian  ideals.    Government  is  Instituted  to  protect 


its  own  people,  and.  as  I  see  it,  that  govornm^'iit  is  cowardly 
which  sacrifices  its  moral  and  spiritual  values,  or  the  pro- 
tection of  U.N  homes  and  firesides,  brcauso  cf  a  t-ar  that  it 
will  OiTtnd  the  hop^-s  of  rulers  beyond  its  owr.  domiiicn. 
Il-aven  knows  that  they  have  not  worried  about  their  of- 
fenses aga.nst  us. 

At  the  moment  some  good  people  of  our  country  are  poir.tJ 
through  a  p)eucd  of  hysteria.  Added  up,  or  ho.ud  down, 
however,  the  taianimoius  desire  and  demand  is  that  we  take 
the  path  away  from  war.  Men's  minds  are  confused,  and 
the  noble,  tear-stained,  heavy-hearted  women  of  our  coun- 
try, hateful  and  fearful  of  war,  cannot  banish  the  fear  that 
th  ir  sons  and  loved  ones  may  be  called  away.  It  seems  to 
me  that  this  feeling  has  been  to  some  extent  unnecessarily 
magnified,  and,  reluctant  as  I  am  to  say  it,  that  men  in 
high  places  have  unintf nticnaliy  contributed  to  the  fear.  I 
have  f'lt,  Mr.  President,  and  new  feel,  that  some  statements 
have  been  too  inten>c  for  safety  and  comfort,  and  that  while 
both  sides  of  the  debate  have  been  logical  to  a  degree,  there 
has  been  a  carelessness  of  overstaiement  which  ha.s  helped  to 
create  heartaches  in  the-  haine:^  cf  the  great  and  tl;e  humble. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  pending  measure  will  in  no  way 
increase  tht^  danger  to  us,  while  almost  all  admit  that  there 
are  features  of  it  which  add  to  cur  protection  acainst  war. 
Witli  portions  of  the  mea,surc  I  am  not  in  agreement.  I 
believe  that  in  its  present  form  it  tends  to  stifle  our  mer- 
chant marine,  and  unneccs.  arily  demands  sacrifices  en  the 
part  of  American  bu-^inrss,  and  seafa-ing  men,  which  should 
at  Ifast  bo  les.scned.  On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  goes  far  enough  in  connection  with  the  matter  of 
payments  by  those  to  whom  we  sell  our  produce  and  cur 
products.  We  should  bo  paid  in  advance  of  tlieir  shipment. 
No  poods  sold  to  warring  nations  should  go  in  cur  ships 
or  in  cur  name.  American  ships  and  American  people  should 
travel  in  known  danger  zones  at  their  own  ri^^k,  and  while 
such  a  policy  may  be  a  partial  ."surrender  cf  our  riphts,  we 
must  recognize  the  realities  of  war.  No  man,  or  group  of 
m"n.  should  expect  his  countrymen  to  share  the  nsk^  of  hi.s 
quest  for  profit  or  adventure.  I  shall  help  m  th*^  effort 
safely  to  liberalize  the  proposal  in  the  fir^t  instance,  and  to 
strengthen  it  in  the  second. 

I>"st  I  be  misunderstood,  however,  le^  me  say  clearly  that 
I  shar^  the  here'^ofore  expres.sed  opinion  >bat  the  time  for 
legalisMc  hair-splitting  has  cone,  and  all  things  taken  in'o 
account,  it  is  clear  to  me  how  I  shall  finally  vote. 

L'k''  oth^r  Members  of  Congress,  I  have  undersone  har<.h 
critici.'^m.  and  have  sufT^^red  pi^ilitical  threat.  Like  other 
&"natorv  I  have  nei'her  th"  time  nor  desire  to  take  into 
account  the  possible  personal  after  effects.  I  took  my  cath 
here  with  all  of  the  sincerity  with  which  I  am  endowed. 

When  a  constituent  of  mine  or  an  occasional  constituent 
of  another  Senator  writes  me  that  he  "wants  no  war,"  or 
"wants  no  blo<xi  money."  or  that  Member-  (f  Congress 
"should  not  harken  to  the  pleas  of  the  muni'i.in  makers"  or 
"the  war  mongers."  I  know  that  I  cannot  ea.siiy  make  him 
understand  that  I  feel  just  as  he  does  unless  I  am  willing  to 
vote  as  he  asks  me  to  vote  I  am  sufficiently  enhjthtened  to 
know  that  there  is  no  present  argument  aeainst  his  feeling. 
Men  and  women  who  write  in  that  tone  and  in  that  vein  are 
expressing  a  conviction,  and  convictions  are  ever  so  slowly 
set  aside  I  know  that  the  people  who  frel  so  m'en.sely  on 
this  measure  may  one  day  put  into  effect  the  threats  thev 
have  made,  but  to  act  otherwise  than  in  accordance  with 
one's  judement  and  conscience  would  be  as  a  man  washing 
his  hands  in  the  face  of  the  po^^sible  threat  of  Christianity's 
crucifixion.  The  European  war  invo've^  a  threat  to  religion 
and.  as  a  consequence  to  the  dignity  of  man,  and  it  b<'hcove5 
us  to  be  certain  t'nat  we  do  not  give  im.pctus  to  the  threat 
by  our  failure  to  correct  an  unfair  and  unneutral  situatu  n 
which  we  ourselves  created.  Whether  or  not  religion  w.is 
thieatencxl.  our  duty  would  be  the  .-ame:  but  I  point  to  the 
true  state  of  affairs  fully  to  emphasize  the  seriousness  of  our 
responsibility. 

I  have  lis*enf*d  as  con'^istently  and  intently  a?  possible  to 
all  of  the  debate  up  to  tliis  time,  i  have  been  attentive  to 
the  Interesting  discussions  on  the  radio,  and  to  the  extent 


that  the  hours  of  the  day  would  jx^rmit  I  have  hungrily  lead 
everything  written  on  the  subject  by  outstanding  students 
and  observers.  Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  that  up  to  this 
very  moment  I  have  yet  to  find  that  Senators  opposing  the 
projxisal  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  have  logically 
linked  their  fear  to  how  we  might  possibly  enter  this  war. 
What  they  have  done,  however — unintentionally,  of  course — 
is  to  give  "force  to  the  idea  prevailing  in  some  minds  that  the 
vote  on  the  pending  measure  is  in  effect  a  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  wliether  or  not  we  are  to  go  to  war.  There  are  per- 
sons who  firmly  believe  that  Senators  who  vote  "yea"  on  this 
proposal  are  actually  taking  the  first  step  toward  sending 
young  Americans  to  fight.  Some  Senators  believe  that. 
They  have  come  no  closer  to  a  logical  argument,  however, 
than  an  inference  that  we  will  suffer  an  attack  over  here. 

To  me  that  argument  is  fantastic.  I  have  patiently  waited 
lor  an  argument  which  might,  even  to  a  slight  degree, 
.vtrenpthen  the  contention  that  the  passage  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution would  be  the  first  step  toward  war.  That  presentation 
is  .-till  delayed,  aiid  my  own  conviction  becomes  the  stronger. 
Let  me  .say  a^'ain,  however,  that  we  should  demand  ca.^h  for 
what  we  sell,  m  order  to  avoid  the  ixjssibUity  cf  misleading 
anyone  in  Europe. 

Let  me  say  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  that  if  there  is 
reason  for  any  nations  in  Europe  to  btlieve.  or  to  entertain 
the  .serious  lic^pe.  that  at  some  later  date  we  may  enter  this 
war,  no  nound  for  such  belief  has  been  afforded  by  those 
who  favor  rep  almu  the  arms  embargo.  The  encouragement, 
if  there  i.-  any— and  I  hope  there  is  none— has  been  given, 
unintentionally,  of  course,  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  the 
pending  mt-asure. 

L-'t  me  s'-rve  notice,  if  my  feeble  voice  can  in  any  degree 
,M'rve  notice,  that  we  will  not  later  treat  seriou.sly  any  cry 
that  we  wt-re  willing  to  sell  munitions  abroad  for  a  profit 
while  there  was  cash,  but  would  refrain  fiom  selling  them 
when  ci..  h  wa.^  exhau.sted.  I  want  to  make  that  statement 
clear,  .so  I  shall  take  the  time  here  and  now  briefiy  to  reex- 
plain  my  view  on  that  part  of  the  joint  resolution  which  is 
tlie  real  bone  of  contention. 

I  think  that,  in.scfar  as  the  question  of  the  arms  embargo 
is  concerned,  the  United  States  is  confronted  with  a  moral 
responsibility.  Wh^n  I  say  tlvat.  I  speak  my  own  views,  I 
know  that  some  S^-nators  anxious  to  support  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  have  an  especial  desire  to  give  what  help 
they  can,  short  of  America's  participation  in  the  war,  to  the 
nations  which  are  generally  regarded  as  being  on  the  defen- 
sive. I  cannot  harshly  criticize  them  because  moral  values 
were  ca.st  as'de  with  the  destruction  of  the  none-too-powerful 
little  countries  of  Europe.  Granting  that  tho.'^e  who  were  at 
"Ver.'-ailles  committed  sins  against  them.selves  and  the  world, 
and  .sorrowful  as  we  were  and  still  are  that  they  neglected 
the  adir.onition  and  pleading  of  our  great  national  leader- 
ship. IS  there  one  who  will  say  that  the  way  to  .set  aside 
what  was  done  at  "Ver.'^ailles  is  by  bombing  defen.sele.'^s  women 
and  children?  Is  there  one  who  will  ir.<ist  that  the  errors 
of  that  faulty  conference  table  justified  the  death  of  thou- 
s,ar.d.-5  of  German  young  men.  and  the  lives,  hopes,  and  aspira- 
tions of  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Poland? 

I  mention  this  that  I  may  let  it  be  known  th.at  I  understand 
the  feeling  expressed  by  other  men.  That,  however,  is  not 
the  feeling  directing  my  vote. 

During  the  days  just  behind  us  I  have  listened  to  Senators 
tell  of  the  black  marks  on  the  record  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Their.s  was  not  a  new  story  to  me.  All  my  life  I  have 
heard  of  Britain's  persecution  of  God-fearing  and  God-loving 
people.  Almost  by  heart  I  know  the  whole  .'^tory  of  those 
subjected  to  the  violent  dictation  of  Eneland's  might.  My 
abhorrence  of  the  dark  shadows  which  British  leaders  have 
cast  upon  decent  governmental  practice  has  been  as  violent 
as  Enirland's  rule;  but  I  am  not  so  blind  as  not  to  know  that 
the  English  people  were  not  to  blame.  What  the  govern- 
ments of  England  have  done  has  little  bearing  upon  the 
present  plight  of  the  people  of  England,  or  the  people  of 
Fiance,  or  Canada,  any  more  than  the  good  people  of  Ger- 
many, or  other  nations  of  the  world,  can  properly  be  held 
responsible  lor   the  mad  aims  and  doings  of  a  leadership 


wliich  has  shackled  them.  I  insist  that  we  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  people  defending  their  homes  and  the  lives 
of  their  children,  because  we  willingly  sold  munitions  cf  war 
to  those  who  have  become  apgres:sors.  v;hile  the  present 
defenders  suffered  humiliation  and  sacrifice  in  an  effort  to 
preserve  peace  and  to  avoid  war. 

I  point  out  that  under  existing  law  we  may  sell  10,000  bomb- 
ing planes  to  Communistic  Russia,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
deny  to  friendly  and  neighborly  Canada  the  right  to  purchase 
a  revolver.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  use  the  words  of  a  dis- 
tinguished Senator  who  has  spoken  heretofore,  "It  just  doesn't 
make  sense."  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  should  now  place 
at  the  disposal  of  these  defending  people,  who  have  been 
trying  to  travel  the  path  of  peace,  weapons  of  defense  which 
are  still  available  to  their  adversaries — not  directly  available, 
Mr.  President,  but  indirectly  available. 

On  that  simple  contention  I  rest  my  case  and  explain  my 
vote. 

With  respect  to  the  parts  of  the  joint  resolution  outside 
of  the  aims-embargo  provision,  there  is  no  need  for  me  to 
take  up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  dwell  upon  its  safeguarding 
features.  They  arc  pretty  freely  admitted  by  the  opponents 
ol  the  measure.  I  go  on  with  my  remaiks  only  for  the 
reason  heretofore  given — that  I  hope  to  contribute  to  the 
comfort  and  calm  of  men  and  women  everywhere,  and  of  the 
boys  at  school,  who,  because  they  love  life  and  want  to  live  it 
through  in  a  normal  way,  suffer  the  fright  that  is  ever  present 
when  war  clouds  gather, 

Mr.  President,  I  have  lived  my  life  the  hard  way.  I  have 
the  firm  feeling  that  the  bond  of  love  may  be  a  little  more 
closely  knit  in  the  oil-lamp-lighted  home,  and  that  the  ca- 
pacity for  worry  is  greater  there.  My  feeling  that  this  is 
true  IS  based  upon  the  certain  knowledge  that  persons  in  less 
fortunate  economic  circumstances  live  closer  to  one  another, 
and  that  their  daily  contact  makes  the  threat  of  the  absence 
ol  their  loved  ones  more  painful  to  anticipate.  I  do  not  mean 
that  love  is  less  strong  in  the  homes  of  mere  fortunate  per- 
sons, but  I  am  confident  that  the  capacity  for  fear  is  not  so 
great,  and  that  under  stress  the  emotion  is  not  so  strong. 
Through  the  Senate  I  want  to  address  myself  to  those  per- 
sons, with  the  fervent  hope  that  they  will  find  some  comfort 
in  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  occa.sion  for  fear  on  the  part  of 
Americans.  There  is  a  reason  for  a  remote  fear  that  we  may 
one  day  become  involved  in  the  war.  But  the  danger  is  not 
in  the  joint  resolution.  Mr.  President.  You  know,  as  I  do, 
that  the  Congress  will  never  take  the  American  people  to  war, 
and  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  cannot  take  them 
to  war.  Perhaps  sometune  in  the  future,  as  was  the  case  In 
the  past,  for  some  reason  yet  unseen,  the  American  people 
will  decide  to  take  Congress  and  the  President  and  themselves 
to  war.    Personally,  I  doubt  it. 

I  doubt  it,  first,  because  I  do  not  think  the  war  will  be  of 
long  duration;  and  next,  because  I  believe  we  will  mind  our 
own  business  and  strengthen  our  armaments;  and  that,  wild 
as  they  may  be,  the  warmakers  and  the  mad  warriors  of  other 
places  will  let  us  alone.  We  should,  however,  know  that  while 
we  can  insulate  ourselves  insofar  as  mortal  combat  is  con- 
ctrned,  there  is  another  danger.  We  are  certain  to  feel  the 
economic  effects  of  even  a  short  war  in  Europe,  Our  business 
\6  bound  eventually  to  suffer. 

During  the  war  there  is  certain  to  be  an  artificial  stimula- 
tion which  will  give  work  to  American  men  and  acceleration 
to  American  business.  So  let  us  remember.  Mr.  President,  that 
America  must  pursue  its  way  of  life  when  the  war  business  is 
no  more— and  may  God  speed  the  day!  At  that  point,  if  the 
war  trade  has  been  heavy,  there  is  danger  of  a  collapse.  War 
piofits  would  then  be  as  worthless  as  the  sands  of  the  Sahara, 
and  then  would  we  suffer  the  effects  of  other  men's  madness 
and  misfortune.  We  may  not  be  able  to  avoid  such  a  conse- 
quence, although  the  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
La  FoLLETTEl  has  given  us  a  plan  for  consideration.  It  will 
not  be  munitions  sales  that  will  build  a  war  business,  but 
rather  the  sale  of  the  other  produce  and  products  of  our  coun- 
try. We  cannot  escape  those  sales;  but  let  none  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  is  no  great  danger  to  our  national  economy. 
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I  say  ai^Tin.  however,  that  that  danger  is  in  no  way  conneccd 
wr.h  the  'oint  resolution. 

It  ha.s  been  pointed  out  in  th-^  d-bit^'  by  cn'^  di.'=t;ncuishf'd 
Bfnator  after  aro'hcr  that  if  we  should  enter  th^  war  we 
wculd  suffer  re^junentation  and  probably  repudiation,  a;^  wt  11 
a'-  deflatim  Let  no  one  mi.><t;ik>^  the  po.s.'^ible  accurucy  ct 
th').se  s*atem*>n»s.  If  we  should  enter  the  war,  we  probably 
C'Uld  not  escape  the  dat'pcr^  referred  to;  but  if  our  Cor.CTes.s 
and  our  roun"ry  will  r*  'urn  to  a  n  a^onablc  calm  and  m.iin'ain 
"'VAmencan  courage  there  will  br  no  rt  Rimjn'ation,  btiau.se 
w    will  not  go  to  war. 

The  entire  S»nate  is  a  peace  bloc,  and  will  not  vote  for 
war  except  m  defense  of  the  United  States. 

Let  the  Am'^rican  pecple  kerp  in  mind  that  some  Members 
of  Conrress  ar>>  rK.r  beyond  th*^  a^e  of  participation  m  war, 
and  let  thfm  rememb.r  that  ever  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
press  have  b'^ys  of  wartiine  a^e. 

For  these  reiser-  al^n-'  and  bcrau-e  every  man  of  decency 
sees  other  p^'opl^s'  child:  en  thrcu*:h  the  b"at;tiful  picture  of 
his  own  childrtn.  h-'  i.-;  not  knowirely  pome  to  do  a  thinp 
tha»  would  hurt  a  sinclc  American  home.  I^  will  be  cvrr  so 
much  better  If  everyone  will  view  our  problems  realist ically 
rather  than  bv  way  of  the  stars  and  the  promotion  of  feai-. 

I  am  O'V.v  ab<^ut  'o  include  in  m.y  statement  somethins 
tha*  m.iy  b-'  a  bit  unii-ual  I  do  not  intend  to  commit  anv 
Senator  bv  this  stat^nv  nf.  and  I  do  not  know  for  a  certainty 
who  among  us  will  .-upport  the  p>endinR  jcmt  resolution.  I 
have  no  greater  authority  for  my  assumption  than  informa- 
tion which  ha^  com.''  to  me  by  way  of  the  newspapers.  Th-^ 
newspap'^rs  hav""  kivcu  n  list  of  the  names  of  Sciia'^ors  ->aid 
to  be  m  vympa'hv  with  the  measure  offered  by  the  committee. 
I  have  not  a.^ked  a  smcl.'  Senator  how  he  intended  to  vote, 
nor  ha-  any  Senator  asked  me  how  I  intend  to  vote:  so  if  I 
se«m  to  misplace  .someone  I  trust  that  I  may  be  excused. 

Senators  favoring  this  measure,  or  at  ka^t  some  of  them, 
have  been  described  as  interventionists.  I  do  not  thir.k  that 
the  word  was  u.sed  in  a  derogatory  manner,  but  when  men 
are  called  interventionists,  and  in  the  sam.e  speech  the 
belief  is  expr»\s.sed  that  the  enactment  of  this  joint  resolution 
would  be  the  first  step  toward  war,  I  want  to  give  the  peopl'3 
of  the  country  a  chance  to  know  more  about  the  inter- 
vr:ition;.-ts. 

I  desire  that  the  people  know  Just  how  much  of  a  personal 
interest  the  .so-called  Interventionists  would  have  in  a  war. 

Per  the  comfort  of  the  fathers  and  mothers  of  young  men 
of  wartime  a^e,  let  me  tjive  them  a  word  picture  of  the  effect 
that  war  would  have  upon  Members  of  the  United  States 
S<.^nat;\  My  statt  ment  may  not  be  entirely  accurate,  al- 
thvUch  I  think  it  is.  It  should  not  only  prove  of  trem.endous 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  United  States,  but  I  think  that 
It  w'.ll  Kive  them  some  defo^ee  of  consolation  as  they  worry 
ab.-ut  'he  future  of  their  own  clilldren. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from  Colorado  tMr. 
Ad\ms1  has  1*0  sons  of  military  age. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Andrews)  has  one 
son  who  has  already  taken  the  oath  of  the  Array. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Vermont  .Mr.  Atjstin]  has  two 
.sons  of  military  ape,  both  of  whom  are  at  the  present  time 
R«vsei"ve  officers. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Bailey]  has 
two  sons  of  military  ace. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  B.ankhe.ad1  has 
one  sen  of  war-service  age. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Mis.sissippl  iMr.  Bilbo!  has  a  son 
who  Is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the  Army. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI  has  sons  of 
war-service  ag\ 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mrs.  C.\raw.\y1.  the 
only  mother  in  the  Senate,  has  two  sons  who  are  now  in  the 
Army  and  would  be  subject  to  immediate  war  service. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Ch.andler]  is  a 
Rt  serve  captain  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Connally],  who,  like 
many  other  of  his  colleagues,  was  an  officer  m  the  World  War, 
has  a  son  of  military  age. 


The  m.ajority  If  ader  [Mr.  B.\p.kt.ey1  has  a  son  of  military 
ace  who  t>  at  the  prcsen*  time  a  Rfscrve  otriccr  m  the  Fly.ng 
Corps,  and  subject  to  call. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI  has  a 
son  of  m.l.tary  ace. 

The  senior  Senator  fmm  Geornii  iMr.  GeorcfI  ha;  one 
.'on  who  is  a  naval  aviator  and  another  ::on  of  military  ac^v 

The  junior  Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  Gibson!  is  him- 
s^-If  a  mt  mbcr  of  the  Army  RCNtrve  and  has  two  sons  who  are 
Reserve  ctBcers. 

The  .senior  Sena'or  from  Virginia  IMr.  Gl.ass  I  has  two 
sons  of  military  ace. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr.  Green  I  has 
five  nephews  subiect  to  call  if  war  should  come. 

T.'ie  junior  Senator  from  Penn5ylvania  iMr.  Gltfey  1  has 
four  nephews  subject  to  Army  call. 

The  junior  Senator  from  South  Dako'a  iMr.  Gt-rneyI. 
while  he  ha.-  no  sons  of  immediate  wartime  ape.  has  two  boys 
who.sc  apes  put  tht  m  inunediatcly  in  the  shadow  of  war 
should  war  come. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Missis.'^ippi  IMr.  Harrison:  has  a 
son  of  military  age. 

Th-'  senior  SenaN-»r  from  New  Mexico  ;Mr.  IUtchI  has  a 
son  subject  to  call. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Iowa  ;  Mr.  Herring  1  has  one  son 
who  IS  a  lieutenant  in  the  R;.'.serve  and  subj> '. :  to  immediate 
call,  and  three  .sons  of  m.litary  age. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  HtjcuEsl  has  a  son 
of  military  asie. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  King  I  ha.s  <ons  of  mili- 
tary age  and  had  a  .-^on  who  was  an  aviator  in  tho  World 
War. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Colorado  !Mr.  Johnson  I  is  not; 
blesst>d  with  sons,  but  his  daughters  hasband  is  a  Rest-rve 
ofUcer  and  would  be  among  the  flr.-t  to  go  if  we  were  so  un- 
fortunate as  to  be  engaged  in  war. 

Thf  junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  LeeI  has  a  son 
approaching  the  age  at  wiiich  he  would  be  called  to  military 
SLrvire. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr.  Lucas)  is  now  a 
colonel  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard  and  servd  in  the  last 
war. 

The  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Me.vdI  has  a  son 
of  military  age. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  MintonI  has  a  son 
of  mUitary  age,  two  approaching  the  age  of  military  service, 
and  is  tiimself  a  member  of  the  Army  Reserve  Corps. 

There  are  comparatively  few  pecple  in  the  country  who,  in 
the  evfiU  of  \\ar,  would  be  threatened  with  a  trrcater  sacriflco 
than  would  the  junior  Senator  from  Montana  .Mi'.  Murray]. 
He  has  five  sons  of  military  age. 

The  s.-nior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  IMi'.  NeelyI  has 
two  sons  cl  military  age. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  RadcliffeI  has  a 
son  of  military  age. 

The  junior  S 'uator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Schwartz  1  has 
three  son^  of  military  age. 

Thf  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Slattery]  ha.s  one 
son  who  is  a  lieuttnant  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard  and 
four  sons  of  nnlitary  ape. 

The  senior  Senator  Jrom  New  Jersey  [Mr.  SmatiiersI  has 
two  aons  in  nuJitary  school  who  will  be  of  military-service  age 
next  yf  ar. 

The  senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina  !Mr.  Smith!  has 
two  sons  of  military  age. 

The  junior  S  nator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Ste\v.\rt1  has  two 
son-  of  military  a^e. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thom.\s1  is  himself 
subject  to  call  to  military  service,  and  the  husbands  of  two  of 
his  daughters  arc  subject  to  a  call  to  ser\icc  in  the  event  of 
war. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Thomas  1  has  sons 
of  military  age. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Truman]  has  fotir 
nephews  subject  to  call  in  the  event  of  war,  and  is  himself  a 
Reserve  officer  In  the  field  artillery. 


The  senior  Senator  from  Indiana  IMr.  Van  Nuys!  has  a 
son  of  military  age. 

The  .senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  Wagner]  has  a  son 
of  military  age. 

Thi.'^  d')'."^  not  cover  all  of  those  whom  the  newspapers  have 
stated  will  vote  for  tlie  repeal  of  the  arms  tmbargo;  but,  Mr. 
Presidtnt.  it  is  a  sufficient  list  to  let  the  people  of  the  country 
kr..  w  that  the  majority  of  the  Senators  of  the  United  Slates 
Siiiate  do  not  feel  that  the  passage  of  this  bill  would  be  the 
first  step  toward  war. 

Sacrifices  here  would  be  just  as  great  as  in  other  places,  and 
the  lionies  of  the  Senators,  in  the  event  of  war,  would  b>'  as 
saddt  ned  as  the  homes  of  other  men. 

Mr.  Pi-e.sident,  I,  too,  am  among  the  Members  of  Congress 
with  small  children,  and  I  have  a  son  who  was  born  in  llie 
early  afterglow  of  tlic  World  War.  At  no  time  during  these 
diffi'nilt  days  have  I  for  a  moment  b.'Cn  unm.indful  of  tlie 
Sacrifice  his  mother  would  b"  called  upon  to  niake.  or  his  own 
sacrifice,  were  the  wnr.-t  to  come.  Let  no  one  suppose  that 
Members  of  Congress  are  different  than  other  people,  nor 
that  to  them  anything  el.^c,  even  life  it.'^elf.  is  so  sweet  as  the 
happin-'ss  and  preservation  of  their  children. 

A.s  I  f  xpose  my  feelings  and  tell  the  Senate  that,  as  I  see 
it,  this  joint  resolution  is  the  way  of  honest  neutrality.  I  do 
not  intrnd  to  be  critical  of  the  views  of  those  men  who  want 
to  lit  ip  the  d(  f(>nding  nations.  I  am  not  trying  to  avoid  the 
auHi.o.-i'y  of  anyone  by  way  of  this  speech.  I  fully  under- 
stand that  in  a  hetercgeneoas  country  such  as  ours  there  are 
some  few  with  a  natural  fatherland  sympathy  that  they  can- 
not abandon.  National  sympathies,  like  religious  sympathies, 
are  b"und  to  play  a  part  in  the  lives  of  men.  especially  during 
periods  of  stress,  and  there  will  be  tho.se  who  conscientiously 
believe  that  the  leaders  in  this  war  have  justification  for  their 
aggression.  They  will  point  to  the  flaws  m  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles, and  they  will  rcm.ember  the  beauties  of  their  home- 
land, and  many  of  them  may  convince  themselves  that  the 
leaders  of  their  former  country  cannot  be  wrong.  A  national 
allegiance  which  is  in  the  blood  will  not  be  easily  absorbed, 
so,  lost  it  be  thought  that  I  seek  the  ab.solution  of  the.se  people 
for  the  step  I  take,  let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  hateful  of 
that  leadership  which  denies  men  the  comfort  of  their  religion, 
and  the  con.solation  of  the  communion  with  God  that  came  to 
them  at  their  mother's  knee. 

The  succes.sful  march  of  the  pagan  doctrine  of  certain  world 
leaders  wculd  soon  destroy  our  civilization,  because  without 
religiein  God  is  not  closely  at  hand,  and  the  loss  of  religion 
means  the  ultimate  destruction  of  the  dignity  of  His  image 
and  likeness.  Without  God  and  a  confidence  in  the  everlast- 
ing beauties  of  eternity  life  becomes  meaningless,  and  when 
men  become  .subservient  to  a  state  to  the  neglect  of  the  adora- 
tion of  God  and  the  neglect  of  His  teachings,  the  end  is  at 

hand. 

None  will  deny  that  the  .successes  of  the  marching  armies 
might  easily  result  in  a  devastating  spread  of  the  pagan 
teachings  destructive  of  the  devotion  to  God,  which  has 
endured  for  centuries. 

Ireland  has  been  mentioned  in  this  debate.  What  of  Ire- 
land, where  religion  is  so  precious  that  it  is  made  paramount 
in  that  country's  constitution,  and  where  uncounted  thou- 
sands have  died  for  their  faith  and  their  liberty?  Will  one 
fiay  that  the  Baltic  and  Balkan  states  and  the  other  small 
countries  of  the  Old  World  could  escape  the  dominating 
influence  of  the  mighty  ones? 

So  let  my  position  be  clearly  understood.  I  want  the  Allied 
armies  to  resist  defeat.  I  do  not  want  any  countries  de- 
stioyed.  nor  the  homes  of  the  German  people  emptied  of  their 
youth. 

I  do  not  clamor  for  a  bloody  victory  for  the  armies  of 
England  and  France,  but  I  hope  they  will  be  saved  from  de- 
feat, because  thoir  leaders  profess  and  practice  a  way  of 
life  more  clearly  in  keeping  with  the  divine  teachings,  and 
b;  cau>e  in  those  countries  freedom  of  thought  and  worship 
and  expression  still  prevail. 

Mr.  President,  the  original  so-called  Neutrality  Act  was 
drafted  because  we  were  fearful  of  war.  It  was  not  carefully 
drafted,  because  war  was  not  then  at  hand.    Some  of  us 


now  insist  that  it  was  a  grievous  mistake,  and  that,  in  effect, 
it  is  not  a  neutrality  proposal.  Let  u^  not  be  ashamed  to 
admit  the  mistake  we  made  nor  to  right  the  wrong  that  came 
as  a  result  of  our  mistake. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  at  the  present  moment  Mem.bers  of 
the  Senate  convinced  that  we  need  a  great  program  of  re- 
al mament  who  just  a  little  while  ago  scorned  the  suggestion, 
and  said  it  was  wasteful  to  build  battleships  or  buy  planes. 
Now  th''y  would  change.  Is  that  "changing  the  rules  duung 
the  game."  or  after  war  is  started?  Not  at  all.  It  is  charg- 
ing our  policy,  at  least  for  them,  and  not  a  soul  would  criti- 
cize their  new  viewpoint. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  for  a  mom.ent  fearful  of  offending 
anyone  in  Europe.  I  dislike  to  offend  people  of  other  coun- 
tries, and  so  long  as  I  could  I  remained  still,  but  when  the 
issue  is  presented  I  know  that  the  way  toward  peace  is  not 
the  cowardly  way.  L<'t  me  point  out  that  all  of  the  people 
of  Europe,  and  more  especially  the  leaders  of  government 
there,  had  a  notice  of  the  aims  of  our  national  leader.- hip  be- 
fore they  m.arched.  They  knew,  just  as  every  Member  of 
Congress  knew,  that  this  so-called  neutrality  proposal  was 
only  temporarily  set  a.-ide  when  we  left  for  a  recess  early 
in  Ausust.  They  must  have  known  that  we  would  be  back, 
because  they  must  have  knowm  that  our  legislation  had  weak- 
ened certain  nations,  and  that  there  was  a  determination  on 
the  part  of  some  Americans  that  we  would  not  knowingly 
continue  to  condemn  people  to  a  weakened  defense  because 
of  our  earlier  misguided  noble  intentions. 

I  think  my  heart  bleeds  a  little  for  the  fears  of  American 
mothers,  and  more  particularly  for  those  mothers  whose  boys 
were  born  during  the  last  war,  or  during  the  immediate  dark 
shadows  cast  by  that  war.  I  can  understand  the  feeling  of 
their  plea  that  "you  must  keep  us  out  of  war."  God  knows 
that  every  Member  of  this  Congress  is  just  as  firmly  imbued 
with  that  desire  and  intention  as  they  are,  and  that  we  are 
being  guided  by  the  light  He  has  given  us  in  this  hour  of 
vicissitude.  I  do  not  believe  our  boys  will  participate  in  this 
war,  or  that  they  will  ever  engage  in  any  war  across  the  seas, 
except  by  direction  of  the  vote  of  the  American  people.  On 
that  I  Jhall  say  "no." 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  in  all  of  our  history  we 
have  never  been  guilty  of  shady  diplomacy,  and  that  with 
God's  help  we  will  not  now  resort  to  it.  For  that  reason,  let 
us  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  want  the  defeat  of  the  Allies; 
but  also  let  us  make  it  clear  that  because  we,  as  a  nation, 
have  lived  the  right  way,  we  do  not  feel  that  there  is  a  single 
compelling  reason  for  adding  our  boys  to  the  sacrifice  that 
the  Allies  might  be  called  upon  to  make.  We  owe  nothing 
to  the  nations  of  Europe.  We  owe  something  to  humanity, 
and  we  want  to  see  religion  preserved,  and  we  want  to  keep 
faith  with  the  teachings  of  2,000  years,  but  we  at  the  moment, 
and  I  hope  in  all  of  the  after  moments,  have  a  deep  and  fixed 
feeling  that  we  have  earned  the  right  to  peace  in  the  United 
States,  Excepting  in  defense  of  our  homes  and  our  national 
honor,  we  will  preserve  it. 

I  know  little  of  international  law,  and  that  does  not  matter 
much  at  the  moment,  because  my  principal  interest  in  law 
right  now  is  a  matter  of  home  protection.  It  takes  a  strong 
national  courage  to  take  a  firm  position  on  any  matter  con- 
cerning war;  but  I  believe  that  the  position  directed  by  this 
proposed  legislation,  in  spite  of  the  attack  made  upon  it  by 
people  of  good  intentions,  is  not  only  the  way  of  righteousness, 
but  the  way  of  peace  and  protection. 

President  Roosevelt  has  insisted  that  he  is  hateful  of  war, 
and  will  avoid  this  one;  and  the  man  is  low  of  character  or 
intellect  who  really  believes  that  any  President  of  this  great 
Nation  would  take  his  countrymen  to  war  for  political  gain. 
I  believe  the  President.  I  am  as  certain  as  I  can  be  that  his 
desire  for  peace  is  not  less  than  that  of  any  one  of  our 
people.  I  believe  it  is  stronger  than  that  of  most  men,  because 
the  President  has  known  a  greater  suffering  than  most  men, 
and  he  has  proven  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  suffering. 
Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is  still  a  land  of  rich 
opportunity.  We  are  blessed  with  great  wealth,  and  are  en- 
dowed with  noble  traditions  and  institutions.  Most  precious 
of  our  possessions  is  liberty;  and  I  want  to  lay  emphasis  upon 
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the  fact  tha*  if  we  falter  in  our  own  faith  wc  endanger 
liber' y  If  we  sc  a  moral  obligation  and  fail  to  face  it  be 
ctrt.un  that  it  will  tcrment  us  in  the  days  ahead.  There'  are 
those  who  say  that  wc  should  remain  entirely  aloof,  so  that 
v-ht-n  WM  are  finally  pf^rmitied  to  look  upon  the  dy.ng  ar,hes 
cf  'he  fires  now  rat^;n^;  m  Eur<ipe  we  shall  be  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  help  towaixi  a  proper  settlement  and  lasting  peace.  I 
want  to  remain  alo^f.  I  sharp  their  view;  but  I  in.'..>t.  Mr. 
Prr.^.d*'nt.  that  if  wc  do  not  maintain  cur  splendid  background 
of  courage  and  decency,  or  if  we  back  up  too  far  in  the  face  of 
a  fear  that  we  offend  some  one,  we  may  be  lackirie;  in  the 
nee. '-vary  s'rf  npth  when  the  peaceful  day  does  come.  I  refuse 
to  r  ok  at  this  situation  through  dark  plashes.  I  prefer  to  see 
It  in  the  light  ci  my  conscienct',  with  a  bogging  plea  that  you 
lx^:ie\  e  mr  wh(  n  I  tell  you  that  I  hate  ai;id  fear  war  as  much 
as  any  man  can. 

I  am  old  enough  to  remember  the  saddened  hours  of  1917. 
and  I  know  that  wo  cannot  completely  era^e  ^adne.ss  and  fear 
so  long  as  there  i^  mortal  contlsct  m  Europe;  but  I  say  to  you. 
and  I  just  a-s  slront-'ly  beg  you  to  b«Mieve.  Mr.  President,  that 
Am'  nca  cannot  fa.l  to  do  right  because  of  a  fear  of  an 
audaeious  leader;  hip  elsewhere.     Our  leadership  is  here. 

Europe's  need  is  for  spiritual  rearmament.  Though  those 
there  may  not  like  what  we  do.  we  c  in  set  them  an  example 
by  dr:nK  what  they  kivow  l;i  rii;h*.  iven  thourh  Ihey  tem- 
porarily hate  u--.  for  it  If  we  made  a  pnevoiLS  error — and  I 
think  we  did — it  should  be  corrected  even  after  what  "^ome  men 
call  a  "game"  has  s'aited.  We  are  not  making  new  rules. 
We  are  not  associated  with  this  controversy  been  use  we  want 
to  btv  If  certain  powers  may  hate  us  because  wo  pass  this 
nu'.vure.  is  there  not  a  gre.iter  reason  for  other  powers  to 
hate  us  if  we  fail  to  do  it?  Have  we  any  right  to  believe  that 
by  evading  a  re^poiiMbiliry  we  should  contribute  to  the  cause 

Ol   p.  aC? 

As  I  conclude  my  statement.  I  w.mt  to  try  to  leave  the 
th'^ught  with  those  who  do  me  the  honor  to  hsten  that  while 
I  have  little  fear  v.i  war  for  us.  reuardloss  of  h'.w  Congress 
finally  acts,  there  i.-  much  at  stake.  We  cannot  be  entirely 
cert.iin  that  we  are  right.  Only  God  knows  that.  There 
are  no  omniscient  meti  among  u-^;  and  somrthitiiz  may  hap- 
pen, even  tomorrow,  that  will  make  us  wish  we  had  longer 
delayed.  Wo  are  comp"ILd  to  act  m  the  light  of  this  day's 
sun  and  to  m.ct  the  situation  as  it  arises.  It  seems  to  n^.e  that 
our  dutv  row  is  to  unshackle  the  createst  power  in  the  world. 

I  find  comfort  m  the  certain  feeling  that  th.e  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  American  people  are  in  sympitl'v  with  this 
proposal,  and  supporting  their  national  leadership,  and  want 
us  to  do  what  our  Foreign  Relations  Committee  recommends. 
I  find  com.fort  in  reports  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
our  newspap<Ts.  our  Governors,  and  our  writers  and  teachers 
are  supporting  this  proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  nviy  ins?n-t  in  the  Recgrd 
at  this  point  a  copy  of  a  Gallup  poll  publi-shed  last  Sunday 
which  seems  to  hear  out  my  statemt  nt. 

T'.u  rRESIDIT.'C.  OtT'ICER  'Mr.  Ciark  of  Idaho  in  the 
chair'.     Withrvit  ob.iection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matier  referred  to  is  as  follows; 

RJTE\1.     OF     EMB.^RCO     F^V•-1^F^     IN      SfRVFT- -<;rRM.\N-OP.IC:M     crTT7rvs 
.\LONE    OrPO.SE    ARMS   PI..KS 

A  m.TJorliy  of  An:erlcan  voters  of  all  national  origins  save  those 
of  Gf.man  DriJjiii  are  in  f.ivor  if  rtpeahr.g  the  arms  en.bargo,  ac- 
cordii'.g  to  a:i  an.ilwsl-  of  tlie  voting  m  a  5ur\ tv  by  th?  A::.i»r;can 
Ir.stltiite  cf  Pxibllc  Op:n:'">r;,  cf  vihich  Dr  George  Gallup  i™  director. 
Th'-  .•survey  cor.MiiUet- 

■  l-.uercstmg  e!;evi-4h  ho'wever.  nearly  half  i43  piercent  i  uf  th.i.'^ 
wi'h  V  }:.i.;o!i.s  wh.i  idr-.tiied  themselves  as  flr-t-  er  soro:.d-g.-;.cra- 
ti.in  Cf '■rt'.an-.\nvr!c.ins  «ai(i  they  would  like  to  -..,->  the  N'-  utrallty 
Art  chaHifrd  This  would  ptrnut  Englae.d.  France,  and  other  pc\s- 
b'.h\e  belligerents  v*i*ti  c.'ntrol  of  the  seas  to  purrh.'.se  war  ?upplu\; 
in  the  Uia.cd  tjt.-us.  vshiie  Geriiiany,  presumably,  would  no",  be 
able  to  do  S'l 

"tn  lt«  obntlnvjous  sttadie-^  of  public  oplr.lnn  on  The  question  now 
before  Congre.-;*.  the  institute  hiis  asked  persons  m  every  St:Ue: 
"In  \»hat  ccun'ry  was  your  father  born?'  This  has  permitted  a 
(xirrelatlon-  with  the  replies  to  the  neutrality  question  itself: 
•Do  you  think  Congress  should  change  tlie  neutrality  law  so  that 
Bnglan.d.  France,  or  any  other  nation  can  buy  war  supplies  here.'' 

'Clnrenfl  of  British,  Canadian,  and  Russian  origin  are  most  In 
f-ivor  of  ch»ng;:'.g  the  Neutrality  Act's  ban  oii  arms,  the  survey 
Bliows.     Tbe  Russian -American  group  undoubtedly  includes  many 


person.*    whose    rellgirus   syiiipathles    incline    then    to    cpp' se    the 
Nai'l  ri'Etlme 

The  results,  whi-n  correlated,  are  as  follows; 
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Pfrc'ijl 

f.'l 

49 

c.s 

32 

«7 

S3 

ei 

39 

flO 

41 

fiS 

45 
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"Another  Intercstins;  vot-^  Is  the  Italian  Althou-^h  Mu-ssolinl's 
It.-il  an  .<tate  has  been  closely  bour.ci  to  Germany  by  the  R<-.me- 
Btr.lr.  aMs.  the  sur',  t- v  Indicates  th;it  a  majcrlty  of  Italo-Amf  rlrun.s 
wi'uld  Uke  tn  se-'  the  Allies  receive  the  war  supplies  they  need  in 
their    war    with    tlu    German    Reich. 

■Irish-Amen''ai:s  represented  a  source  of  anti-BritL=!i  sentiment 
In  tl-.e  last  World  War,  but  appanntly  tluy  arc  much  clviser  to 
CHriadliin-Amerlcans  in  their  at t.tud' -•>  today  than  thoy  art-  to 
Gt  rm.in-Anif  ricans 

'"n.e  survey  adds  considerable  new  evidence  to  what  Is  knoTVTi 
ab  ut  tile  various  naiion.iiity  kjreups  m  the  Un.ted  States  at  this 
t:::ie.  In  a  previou.*  Institute  survey  reported  la.'^t  week,  little  dif- 
ference was  found  among  all  such  eroups  on  the  ciuestion  of  sending 
American  tro^.ps  abioad  to  Join  the  Allies." 

Mr.  President,  peace  will  ccm^  to  Eurcp?"-  again.  Peace 
will  come,  because  the  pcop!p.<  of  the  Old  World  will  insist 
up(m  peace.  We  shall  help  them  to  insist  upon  it  if  we  new 
admit  our  mistake  and  correct  a  wrong. 

Some  of  them  may  hepo  that  we  will  join  the  war  on  th'^ir 
sid".  but  down  in  their  hearts  they  will  not  expect  that  we  will 
do  more  than  be  fair  with  them  and  be  honest  with  ourselves. 
Our  duty  is  to  write  a  law  to  fit  our  own  needs  of  protection 
and  to  preserve  our  hith  cede  of  honor  as  a  nation.  a>  we 
pray  for  world  p^ac--  Let  me  say  that  weakness  does  not 
bring  peace,  whether  it  be  weakness  in  arms  and  ^hips  or  in 
morali'v.  Let  the  American  people  know  that  the  measure 
wc  debate  does  not  bring  us  one  step  tov;ard  war.  that  in  a 
large  measure  it  insulates  our  country  apainst  war.  and  that 
at  th<'  same  time  it  restores  cur  hich  standards  of  fairness 
and  real  neutrality.  Let  the  nations  of  Europe  under';' and 
that  we  are  not  taking  sides  Let  them  understand  as  'atII 
that  wc  are  without  fear,  and  that  if.  as  a  remit  of  this  m.ra=- 
ure  they  should  intensify  a  campaign  of  discord  in  cur 
country,  which  in  seme  instances  has  long  been  under  way, 
we  -shall  punish  tha'-e  responsible. 

I  have  tried.  Mi.  Presid.'n".  in  .simple  langiiage,  to  set  frirth 
my  innermost  feelings.  I  want  t ^^  say  arain  and  a^^ain  that 
I  hepe  that  the  Christian  bel'«  f s  and  practices  of  ETir-^pe 
w.ll  bt'  .saved,  and  that  'he  couiageous  P()li.sh  people  and  the 
Czcchoslovakian  nation,  and  the  other  stricken  countries,  will 
agiln  live  under  their  own  flags. 

Mr.  Preside:. t.  a.s  I  vote  "\ea"  on  this  prnpr;al,  it  v.'iH  be 
cv,  the  basis  cf  v  hat  I  feel  is  our  moral  obligation;  the  way 
I  think  b«\st  for  my  loontry.  I  vant  to  un.^ hackle  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  prove  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  wc  are 
not  lacking  m  moral  values,  and  that  while  we  have  a  strong 
national,  naval,  and  mil.tary  rieten.-e.  we  will  hkfv.ise  keep 
our  spiritual  armament  strong  and  untarnished.  This  is 
a  measure  to  maintain  America's  integrity  and  to  keep  us  at 
peace. 

I  pray  tliat  the  German  people  may  be  saved,  beranse 
their  destruction  will  not  bring  back  the  brave  soldier.s  and 
civilians  of  Poland.  Tticse  people  are  now  in  God's  care. 
The  living  He  intru.sts  to  our  care,  by  way  of  His  having 
endowed  m^n  with  an  everlastm;-!  free  will.  He  tauehf  us 
not  to  hate  men.  He  taujht  us  to  do  right,  and  showf  d  us  the 
way  of  peace.  As  He  is  my  judge,  Mr.  President.  I  solemnly 
and  firmly  beli-'ve  that  in  voting  for  this  joint  resolution  we 
do  right,  and  that  m  voting  for  it  we  take  what  seems  tn  me 
to  be  the  shortest  path  to  peace.  (Manifestations  of  applause 
in  the  galleries.  1 

Mr.  DANAHER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names; 


Adams 

Andrews 

Ausim 

BaiUy 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

lUl'.OW 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byiucs 

Capper 
Caraway 

Chandler 
C'havf/ 
tla-k  I'laho 
Clark   Mo. 

Cunnaily 


Daiialier 

Davis 

D.'i.ahey 

Downey 

K. lender 

I-Ya/ier 

Cit  urge 

Ciib.son 

Gillette 

Green 

G'wfTny 

Cmrnev 

Hale 

Hnrr'.son 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Hirnng 

H:ll 

Hohr.an 

Holt 

H  i«hes 

Juhn.son  Calif. 


J'  Im.M^'n.  Coio. 

Kmc 

La  KolK'tto 

Leo 

Lodpo 

Luf\'is 

Lvindeen 

M;  Carran 

M.-Kcllar 

McNary 

MiCoiify 

M:ller 

Mint  on 

Murray 

Neely 

Niirrls 

Nye 

C)  Mahnney 

Ovrrto.i 

Popp,T 

Pittinan 
RadcUtTe 


Reed 

Reynolds 

R,  is.se  11 

Scl;wartz 

S"l:wellenbach 

Sh; ppard 

Sh'p-tt  ad 

Slatlrry 

t^mathers 

Stewart 

Talt 

Thonia.'i.  Okla. 

Thoma.'^.  Utah 

Town.send 

Truman 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wa^iiier 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

W-ley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-seven  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in 
the  minds  of  those  of  us  who  have  listened  to  the  £tirring 
address  just  delivered  by  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  M.^loney],  that  it  was  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  moving  of  the  contributions  to  this  debate. 
There  can  be  no  question  in  the  minds  of  any  cf  us  of  his 
complete  good  faith  and  his  deep  sincerity  in  the  position 
which  he  has  announced.  I  have  not  the  capacity  to  urge 
upon  the  Senate  the  pasition  which  I  take  with  such  a  wealth 
of  oratory,  with  the  bouquets  of  speech  we  have  heard  from 
the  hps  of  my  colleague.  I  am  proud  of  him;  I  believe  that 
all  cf  us  well  might  be. 

I  am  just  practical  enough,  however,  in  my  approach  to  the 
question  before  us.  to  urge  an  answer  to  such  a  step  as  was 
pointed  out  by  my  colleague,  and  by  others  who  have  spoken 
in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  who  point  out  that 
under  the  pre.sent  law  arms  and  munitions  and  implements  of 
war  might  be  sent  to  Italy  or  to  Russia,  perchance,  and  there- 
fore say,  why  should  we  have  a  law  which  will  permit  that? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  just  practical  enough,  if  I  may  again 
use  the  term,  to  say,  we  do  not  have  to  permit  that.  All  we 
have  to  do  is  to  amend  our  existing  law  and  forbid  the  ex- 
portation of  munitions  and  implements  of  war  to  those  neu- 
trals. That  IS  all  there  is  to  it.  That  is  all  that  is  involved 
in  the  matter. 

Two  weeki  ago  we  heard  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  tell  the  Senate  that  the 
ix>nding  joint  resolution  must  be  passed  without  amendment. 
That  suggested  to  these  of  us  who  would  recall  the  days  of 
the  .so-called  spendmg-lending  bill  in  July  how,  first,  the 
country  had  been  treated  to  a  discourse  that  we  were  to  have 
a  .Hlf-liquidanng  projects  bill  before  us,  that  we  were  to  have 
.something  which  w.is  not  to  cost  the  people  any  money.  But 
after  the  debate  had  proceeded  for  a  few  days,  all  pretext 
about  self-liquidating  projects  was  abandoned,  and  the  bill 
came  out  in  a  new  form,  being  known  as  the  works  refinanc- 
ing nicasure. 

Senators  will  remember  the  steps  taken  thereafter.  They 
will  recall  I'lOw  we  undertook  to  dissect  the  bill  to  see  what  its 
effect  would  be.  First,  cut  came  the  .'section  deahng  with 
highways.  Next,  cut  came  the  section  which  would  have  to 
do  with  railroad-equipment  trusts  and  refunding  ventures. 
Before  the  consideration  of  the  bill  was  concluded  it  locked 
like  the  sieve  it  was  intended  to  be  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
went,  properly,  to  its  complete  and  ultimate  djfeat. 

We  have  betn  told  that  the  pending  joint  resolution  con- 
tained a  cash-and-carry  plan.  We  were  told,  and  the  public 
heard  for  weeks,  that  the  read  to  security  lay  in  repealing  the 
en.bargo  en  arms  and  the  adoption  of  a  cas-h-and-carry  plan. 
Yet  on  the  11th  of  October  the  d.stinguished  junior  Senator 
from  Nebra.-^ka  1  Mr.  Burke  1  announced  his  intention  cf  vot- 
mt?  for  the  joint  resolution,  and  he  said  that,  speaking  for 
hmrself,  he  wanted  to  vote  for  the  joint  resclution  because  he 


wanted  to  assist  Great  Britain  and  France.  But  in  his  con- 
clusion he  said  he  wanted  to  vote  for  the  joint  resolution 
because^  it  contained  a  cash-and-carry  provision.  I  asked 
him  if  he  would  yield,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  point  out 
wherein  in  the  joint  resolution  there  was  the  requirement  that 
even  5  cents  of  cash  were  to  be  paid. 

There  is  no  cash-and-carry  plan  In  the  measure  now,  and 
there  was  not  then.  The  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  was  not  able  to  put  his  finger  upon  any  such  pro- 
vision, and  he  said; 

Without  having  the  Joint  rescluticn  before  me.  I  cannot  refer  to 
the  exact  provisions;  but  I  will  direct  the  St-nators  attention  to 
them  He  luis  read  them  word  fur  word.  Does  not  the  Joint  reso- 
lution provide  for  the  pa.s,sage  cf  title  to  go-jds  tn  this  country  sold 
to   b;  Uigert  nts? 

Mr    D.^N.MJER.  It  rices. 

Mr    EiRKE.  What  docs  that   involve? 

Mr  Dan.'.hlr  I  want  to  know  If  the  Senator  was  basing  his 
remaiks  with  respect  to  cash  and  carry  on  .section  2  (c».  which 
appeals  on  page  16,  which  is  the  provision  which  has  to  do  with  the 
])a.ss;t<TP   of   title. 

Mr  Bt-KKE  That  is  certainly  one  cf  the  provisions.  If  the  Sena- 
tor will  teil  me  what  he  has  in  mind.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Nevada   |  Mr    Pittman  |   can  answer  the  question. 

So  the  junior  Senator  from  Nebraska  referred  the  question 
to  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman  J,  and  I 
answered: 

I  shall  be  very  happy  if  I  may  have  the  ans'w-er  from  the  Senator 
from  Nevada. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  took  the  floor,  whereupon  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  said  he  would  yield  the  floor. 

When  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was  hard  pressed  to  point 
cut  wherein  there  were  any  cash-and-carry  provisions  in  the 
measure  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  presence  on  the  floor 
had  depended  entirely  on  that  which  had  been  yielded  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska,  the  alert  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  CoNNALLYl,  raised  a  point  of  order,  and  took  us  both  ofT 
the  floor.  I  requested  that  the  Record  show  that  my  question 
was  not  answered,  and  at  page  293  the  Record  discloses  that 
I  said: 

May  I  have  it  noted  in  the  Record  that  the  question  propounded 
by  nre  has  not  been  answertd? 

Oh,  we  got  the  answer,  Mr.  President.  We  got  it  yesterday. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Nevada,  who  2  weeks  ago  had  a 
m.easure  which  would  not  require  amendment,  came  in  yes- 
terday with  an  amendment.  He  took  out  the  specious, 
spurious  representation  of  a  cash-and-carry  plan  which  was 
involved  in  section  7  <a).  His  amendment  is  on  Senators' 
desks  today.  That  is  the  first  of  the  amendments.  It  has 
to  do  with  the  first  of  the  items  which  must  be  corrected. 
The  public,  which  has  been  told  all  over  the  cotmtry  for 
weeks  that  there  was  a  cash-and-carry  provision  in  this  meas- 
ure, and  that  it  was  to  be  found  in  section  7  ta),  finds  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relaiions  Committee  himself  ad- 
miittedly  amending  the  measure  on  his  own  motion  to  take 
cut  the  very  section  which  up  to  now  he  has  purported  to 
favor. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  no  adequate  revision  of  sec- 
tion 7  lb)  of  the  measure;  but  we  will  come  back  to  that  in 
due  course.  I  can  assure  you. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  I  am  just  practical  enough  in  my  ap- 
proach to  this  question  to  point  cut  that  there  is  serious  agi- 
tation upon  the  part  of  some  Senators  to  amend  the  measure 
to  permit  American  shipping  to  ply  the  seas.  The  present 
law  does  not  inhibit  American  shipping  in  the  particulars 
which  are  sought  by  the  amendments  which  are  to  be  offered 
or  have  been  offered  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
IMr.  B.MLEYl.  There  is  not  any  limitation  under  our  present 
law  which  would  restrict  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  all  others  interested,  in  achieving  the  objective  sought 
by  his  proposed  amendment,  or  prevent  them  from  getting 
those  very  results  under  the  law  as  it  is  now  on  our  bocks. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  this.  Our  present  law  forbids 
American  vessels  to  carry  arms  to  belligerents.  That  is  true. 
That  is  the  way  we  want  it  to  be.  The  present  law,  on  the 
other  hand,  does  not  forbid  our  taking  goods  to  South  Africa 
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or  to  Australia.  It  is  the  p^-nding  measure  which  would  do 
tha*.  It  L^  the  .-puriou.-;  idea  cf  proieclicn  which  ha^  been 
held  out  to  the  American  public,  as  being  mvclved  in  this 
rr.t  ciMire  which  di  es  ^hat. 

Mr  Priv.irtcnt.  do  the  peoplo  of  the  Unifed  States  know  that 
a  >oap  manutac'uit^r  \n  Cicvt-iand,  O'riio.  cannot  send  his  own 
soap  to  another  facory  he  owns  in  Canada?  Do  they  roahz-- 
that  under  the  pending  measure  an  Anieritan  eranaiy  cannot 
send  iLs  own  ciaui  to  it.s  own  warehou.--e  in  Canada'.^  Und'jr 
the  law  uhich  is  on  the  bociks  it  can. 

All  those  thmvs  Wf^re  deliberated  upon  in  consider*  d.  calm 
judpinent.  ovt-r  a  period  cf  years,  w!i;!-'  this  Iryislation 
grew  and  took  form  All  these  items  v>cre  canvassed,  and 
when  the  n-u'iah'y  mf:'asure.s  were  pas.-ed.  both  in  1935  ai:d 
m  1937.  all  the.v  thmi-s  wtir  tak'-n  cart'  of,  and  they  are  in 
our  law  today  for  th.^'  full  and  ccmplefe  protecticn  oi  thi' 
American  public 

It  seems  to  mc  that  piThaps  I  mipht  open  up  a  new  .sub- 
ject for  the  con<;ideration  cf  the  S' nau-.  I  suppose  that 
Senators,  and  indoid  the  public,  at  leas:  would  like  to  knew 
what  protection  eur  present  law  gives  thtm.  I  suppase  there 
are  thoix^  who  would  Lke  to  knew  just  exactly  waat  ihcy 
are  asked  to  rtfX'al. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  Hcu.-e  Joint  Resolution  306, 
We  .should  rt  call  that  the  first  and  immediate  effect  it  it 
sliall  pass  will  be  to  repeal  the-  act  of  August  31.  1935.  as 
anie::d-d.  the  act  of  May  1.  11)37,  and  the  act  cf  January  8, 
li):'7  Before  we  even  contemplate  takinct  off  the  eld  and 
pu:;ir!^  on  the  new.  the  very  lea.st  we  should  do  is  to  ascer- 
tain what  IS  pro\  :ded  in  the  lepislaticn  now  upon  our  statute 
becks  This  lepislation  was  net  hastily  enacted  but  v  as  the 
outprcwth  of  many  years  of  considered  judgment.  It  was 
designed  to  insure  tlie  peace  and  safety  of  the  United 
States  and  of  her  citizens  m  the  event  of  a  war  between 
other  naticns.  In  thnsi^  particulars  m  which  trial  and  ex- 
p<'rienre  sut^gested  that  reasonable  legislative  safeguards 
should  bo  corrected  for  eur  greater  security,  amendments 
were  adopted  in  1936  and  again  in  1937.  Yet  by  the  pending 
measure  the  whole  group  of  statutes  constitutinr;  the  bulk  of 
our  law  on  the  s'.bje.t  would  be  repealed, 

Tlie  original  act  was  entitled: 

Joint  resolutli^n  p'nvldlntj  for  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
Hrn\<  anmiunltkin,  aiut  implements  of  war  to  bclhi^erent  eoiinirlcs; 
the  prilutntion  of  tl.e  tiiiri.-pcriation  of  arnu-  j.ie.iuuii.liL,ii,  and 
m.plenien'.s  cf  war  by  vi<-e'.s  cf  tlu-  United  State-  fv^r  the  u.-^e  cf 
belligerent  states,  for  the  roj^i.^tratlon  and  lirens.ng  of  persons 
ei;i:ai;ed  in  the  businos.-*  of  inanu'actui  ing  expyorting.  or  importing 
uri:i>  a:nmiaiit.on  or  iijiplcnienn  of  war.  and  restricting  travel  by 
American  citizens  on  bellucrcnt  bhips  during  war. 

That  was  the  title  of  the  act  we  adopted  In  1935.  Nor 
was  the  title  varied  when  Public  Resolution  No.  27  was 
adopted  in  1937.  There  was  at  no  time  a  claim  that  the 
passage  of  ."^uch  lecislation  constituted  an  assertion  of  neu- 
trality, nor  was  the  expected  or  intended  purpose  of  the 
legislation  such  as  to  promote  neutrality.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, the  legislation  upon  our  b<wks  very  definitely  consti- 
tuted a  statement  of  policy,  a  pchcy  which  among  other 
points  was  intended  to  prohibit  the  export  of  munitions  to 
bt^Ili'T'-rent  ecuntries.  That  was  what  the  Congress  decided, 
that  was  what  the  people  of  the  United  States  wanted,  and 
that  is  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  approved. 

When  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
filed  in  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  it  is  interesting  to  per- 
ceive that  the  proposed  resolution,  in  essence  the  same  as 
is  now  before  us,  was  entitled  "The  Peace  Act  of  1939."  No- 
body then  called  it  a  Neutrality  Act.  When  this  legislation 
now  upon  our  bocks  was  adopted  the  plain  purpose  was  to 
make  unlawful  the  export  cf  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war  to  any  belligerent  state  named  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation  or  "to  any  neutral  state  for  transship- 
n-.ent  of.  or  for  the  use  of  any  such  belligerent  state."  Also. 
the  law  expressly  provnded  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who.  under  our  Constitution,  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  administering  our  foreign  affairs,  should 
alike  be  gpven  the  power,  and  he  was  given  the  power,  to  find 


■  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between,  or  am.ong,  two  or 
more  foreign  states."  His  was  the  respon.-ibility,  his  is  the 
rcspon.<-ibility  under  that  statute  today. 

Tliere  was  no  attempt  then  to  divide  the  responsibility 
betwe'.'n  the  Presidep.t  and  the  Concress  so  that  cither  might 
refuse  to  act.  a^  i.^  piKssible  under  House  Joini  Ri>clutien 
30t5,  pending  bi'fore  us. 

In  like  manner  the  President  was  granted  ^miila:'  pcwer 
with  respect  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  civil  strife  in  a 
fcrcign  state;  and  if  such  civil  strife  be  found  by  him  to  be 
of  such  maemtude  or  that  it  "is  being  conduct-d  under  such 
c^nidiiions"  that  the  expert  of  munitions  would  threaten  or 
endanger  the  ppace  of  the  Unit- d  Suites,  upon  proclamation 
b;  the  Pre.-ident  accordingly,  the  exportation  of  muniticns 
1.,  bi'.rred.  There  is  no  such  provi.sion  in  the  resolution  pend- 
ing before  us.  There  is  no  provision  whatever  with  refer- 
ence to  a  state  of  war  or  civil  strife  existing  m  a  nation 
under  such  circumstances  that  conditions  might  lead  to  cur 
involvement.  They  have  taken  that  out  of  the  pending 
measure.  Th'.y  have  relaxed  that  part  which  we  found  s'^ 
essential  with  reference  to  the  Spanish  situation  that  a 
resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate  January  8.  1937.  to 
forbid  the  exportation  of  planes.  At  that  time  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  t<  Id  us  that  our  very 
peace  was  being  jeopardized  by  the  state  of  civil  strife  over 
there,  and.  of  course,  we  had  to  have  an  embargo,  and.  cf 
course,  it  was  voted.  But  now  it  is  out  of  the  measure. 
Why? 

The  law  upon  our  books  provided  for  the  forfeiture  of 
munitions  seized  for  violation  of  the  law  and  referred  the  pro- 
ceedings back  to  those  sections  set  forth  in  the  act  of  June 
15.  1917,  which  have  ever  since  prevailed,  and  under  wliich 
the  rights  of  all  parties  ccuid  and  would  be  protected. 

Above  all.  the  pending  law  authorizes  the  President  in 
so  many  words  "from  time  to  time  by  proclamation"  to 
"definitely  enumerate  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  the  export  of  which  is  prohibited."  In  anv  future 
proclamation  he  may  include  articles  or  m.atcrials  of  the  same 
general  character  as  were  listed  in  his  proclamation  of  April 
10.  1936  and,  pursuant  to  the  statute,  on  May  4.  1937,  the 
President   i.ssued  Proclamation  No.  2237. 

Mr.  President,  whatever  was  in  that  proclamation  he  put 
there.  Whatever  was  omitted  from  that  proclam.ation  he 
omitted.  If  there  were  goods  of  like  character  not  named  in 
that  proclamation  within  the  category  defined  by  him.  their 
omission  was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  left  them  out,  for  the 
proclamation  was  .solely  his. 

What  did  he  do  in  that  proclamation?  He  created  seven 
cate^'ories  which  were  classified  as  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war. 

The  first  category  was  subdivided  into  six  .sections,  IT^e 
first  included  rifies  and  carbines  and  barrels  for  those  weap- 
ons: the  second,  machine  guns,  automatic  rifles,  and  pistcLs, 
and  barrels  for  tho.se  weapons;  the  third,  guns,  howitzers, 
and  mortars,  their  mountings  and  barrels;  the  fourth,  ammu- 
nition in  excess  of  ,22  caliber  for  the  arms,  cartridge  cases 
or  bullets,  and  al.so  included  filled  and  unfilled  projectiles. 
The  fifth  included  grenades,  bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  and 
depth  charges,  filled  or  unfilled,  and  apparatus  for  their  u.'^e 
and  di.scharge;  the  sixth  subdmsion  included  tanks,  mihtary 
armored  vehicles,  and  armored  trains. 

In  category  n  the  President  included  vessels  of  war  of  all 
kinds.  includJig  aircraft  earners  and  submiirmes.  and  armor 
plate  for  such  vessels. 

In  category  UI  he  listed  aircraft,  unassembled,  assembled, 
or  dismantled,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than  air,  if  de- 
signed, adapted,  aiid  intended  for  aerial  combat  by  the  use 
of  machine  guns  or  of  artillery,  or  for  the  carrying  and 
dropping  of  bombs,  or  which  are  equipped  with,  or  which  by 
reason  of  design  or  construction  are  prepared  for.  any  of 
the  appliances  known  as  aerial  gun  mounts  and  frames, 
bomb  racks,  torpedo  carriers,  and  bomb  or  torpedo-release 
mechanisms. 

In  category  IV  he  included  revolvers  and  automatic  pistols 
and  ammunition  therefor,  for  sizes  in  excess  of  22  caliber. 


In  categoiy  V  he  li.'^ted  aircraft,  unasscmbV:d,  a.^srnibled, 
or  dism.antlcd,  both  heavier  and  lighter  than  air.  other  than 
these  included  in  category  III.  He  also  includ-d  propellers 
cr  air  screws,  fuselages,  hulls,  winrs,  tail  units,  and  under- 
carriage units,  as  well  as  aircrai:  aiLUnts,  imassembled.  as- 
seiribled,  or  dismantl-'d. 

In  category  VI  he  listed  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throw- 
ers, mustard  gas.  and  all  sorts  of  poison  gases  susceptible 
lor  u.^e  in  wartime. 

In  cateiTory  VII  he  listed  prcpellant  powders  and  all  sorts 
cf  high  cxplo.sives. 

All  this  would  be  dene  away  with  under  the  pond  iig 
measure.  All  cf  the  protection  wliich  the  American  people 
new  have  under  our  present  law  would  be  repealed.  Is  it 
the  understanding  of  the  Senate  that  tlie  cause  of  democ- 
racy will  be  furthered  by  the  exportation  frcm  the  United 
States  to  certain  overseas  nations  of  Livens  projectors  and 
flame  tlirewers?  Is  it  the  thought  of  some  of  the  Senators 
that  we  should  export  flame  throwers?  Do  the  American 
people  feel  that  we  will  help  Great  Britain  and  Fi'ance  if  we 
send  thase  countries  mustard  gas  with  which  to  poison  and 
torture  the  youth  of  seme  other  nation?  Is  it  not  thoughtful 
on  our  part  to  undertake  to  intervene  in  a  war  overseas  to 
save  civilization  that  those  who  come  witliin  its  range  m.-.y 
know  the  ravages  of  phosgene  gas?  Of  course  they  want 
bombs  over  there.  Of  course  they  want  torpedoes  and  sub- 
marines. 

Of  course,  they  want  aircraft,  to  quote  the  language  of  the 
President's  proclamation,  "for  the  carrying  and  dropping  of 
bombs."  All  these  na'ions  will  have  to  do  is  pay  us  their 
money  and  we  will  ever  take  pride  in  the  fact  that  we  saved 
democracies  by  shipping  flame  throwers  and  poison  gas. 
"Oh,  yes;  you  nations  with  the  navies  and  with  ships  to  carry 
away  "our  munitions,  come  over  here,  put  your  money  on  the 
line,  and  we  will  let  you  have  bombs;  we  will  let  you  have 
mustard  gas;  we  will  let  you  have  tanks  and  submarines. 
We  will  help  you  by  repealing  the  embargo  on  arms  to  poison 
those  soldiers  who  march  under  the  aegis  of  a  philosophy  that 
we  do  not  like;  and  if  poisoning  is  not  enough,  we  will  help 
you  throw  flames  on  them.  We  will  act  for  you  for  cash  in 
the  name  of  humanity.  And  in  case  there  may  have  been 
developed  in  our  land  some  new  forms  of  lethal  instrumen- 
tality that  the  President  did  not  think  of  when  he  issued  his 
earlier  proclamation,  there  need  be  no  worry  now.  for  we  are 
being  asked  to  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms,  and  you  can  get 
those,  too," 

The  way  our  law  now  reads,  it  is  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
purcha.se,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  of  a  beUigercnt  state  or  of  a  state 
where  civil  strife  exists.  It  is  unlawful  to  make  any  loan  or 
extend  any  credit  to  any  such  government,  or  to  solicit  or 
receive  contributions  for  any  such  government.  The  way  our 
law  now  reads,  whatever  exceptions  are  possible  for  ordinary 
commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  cannot  legally, 
and  do  net,  operate  m  favor  of  munitions  in  any  particular 
whatever,  for  they  simply  cannot  be  exported.  The  so-called 
credit  provision  of  the  law  upon  our  books  applies  only  to 
supplies  not  named  in  the  President's  proclamations. 

The  way  the  law  now  reads  there  is  no  prohibition  upon 
the  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  to  be  used  for  medical 
aid  and  a.s.si.stance  cr  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human 
suffering.  That  is  cur  law  today;  and  as  a  safeguard,  collec- 
tions shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  President  and 
be  made  only  under  such  rules  as  he  shall  prescri'oe. 

The  renewal  or  adjustment  of  indebtedness  cannot  be 
made  to  apply  in  favor  of  arms  and  munitions  as  our  law 
now  reads;  and  the  present  law  applied  solely  and  entirely 
to  !^uch  indebtedness  as  existed  on  September  3.  1939. 

Tlie  Congress  thought  it  had  created  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Board;  and  so  it  had.  The  Congress  thought  there 
could  be  no  exportation  of  arms  except  under  liccn.se  granted 
by  the  Board;  and  so  it  was.  The  Conercss  thought  that  all 
licen.ses  to  export  munitions  should  cease  when  the  embargo 
proclamation  should  be  Lssued.  and  the  Congress  wrote  that 
provision  into  the  law,  and  it  is  our  law  today. 


Tlien  in  1935.  after  long  study  in  an  ffTort  to  ascertain 
the  typo  of  incident  which  experience  and  history'  had 
tau"ht  were  among  the  causes  of  war.  tlie  Conere.ss  provided, 
and  it  is  cur  law  today,  that  no  American  vessel  mny  lawfully 
carry  arms,  ammunition,  or  iti-.plements  of  war  to  any  bel- 
ligertnt  state  or  to  any  neutral  .>tate  f^r  trans,5hipnjent  to  a 
belligerent. 

In  1935  the  C  mrtress  v.Tote  into  the  law  a  provision  that 
the  President  shall  have  the  pcwer,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty, 
to  require  a  bond  so  that  no  vcosel,  whether  domestic  or 
foreign,  shall  depart  from  a  port  of  the  United  States  carry- 
ing fu-'l,  men.  munitions,  or  other  supplies  to  any  warship 
or  supply  ."^hip  of  a  belligerent  state.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it 
has  lona  been  cur  law  that  "whenever  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  b.lieve  that  a  vessel  is  about  to  carry  fuel,  arms, 
munitions,  supplies,  dispatches,  or  information  to  any  war- 
ship of  a  foreign  belligerent  in  violation"  of  our  laws  or 
treaties,  the  President  may  withhold  clearance  from  any 
such  vessel,  and  it  shall  thereupon  be  unlawful  for  such  a 
vessel  to  depart,  and  its  departure  may  be  forbidden. 

It  already  is  our  law  that  if  once  a  vessel  clears  from  a  port 
of  the  United  States  and  delivers  its  cargo  to  a  warship  or 
supply  ship  of  a  belligerent  state,  the  departure  of  that 
vessel  again  during  the  duration  of  the  war  may  be  wholly 
prohibited. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  the  provision  dealing  with  sub- 
marines and  armed  merchant  vessels.  The  pending  meas- 
ure, word  for  word,  without  the  slightest  change  whatever, 
copies  our  existing  law.    Thus: 

Whenever,    during    any    wax    In    which    the    United    States    is 

neutral — 

And  may  we  be  and  continue  to  remain  neutral — 

the  President  shall  f^nd  that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the 
.'submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  stale,  will  serve 
to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  lore'gn  states, 
or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  Slates  and  its 
citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  Slates,  and  shall 
malte  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any 
sucli  submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the 
terniorial  waters  of  the  United  Stales  or  to  depart  therefrom,  except 
imder  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  prescribe. 

It  is  already  our  law  that  once  the  President's  proclamation 
of  a  state  of  war  shall  have  issued  it  shall  thereafter  be  un- 
lawful for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any 
vessel  of  the  beUigerents  named  by  the  President,  except  under 
certain  specific  conditions.  That  is  our  law  and  has  been 
since  1935,  Why  should  we  repeal  our  present  law?  Why 
should  we  reverse  a  policy  of  peace  and  nonintervention? 

All  of  these  things  we  have;  all  of  these  provisions  arc  now 
our  law.  But  in  the  pending  mea.sure  we  would  repeal  the 
embargo  on  arms  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  of  August 
31.  1935,  as  am.ended,  and  the  joint  resolution  of  January  8, 
1937.  We  have  heard  all  sorts  of  reasons  given  why  the 
prohibition  contained  in  the  laws  of  1935  and  1937  should  be 
repealed. 

Mr,  President,  let  me  point  out  a  subject  which  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  and  its  members  have  studiously 
failed  to  explain  to  the  Senate, 

I  perceive  that  the  only  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  present  in  the  Chamber  at  the  moment  is  the 
junior  Senator  frcm  Texas,  I  call  the  specific  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  to  what  I  am  about  to  say,  I  had  hoped 
that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  would  construe  this 
provision  of  our  statutes  with  me,  I  call  attention  specifically 
to  the  fact  that  the  committee  has  wholly  failed  to  explain 
the  provision  to  which  I  am  about  to  refer,  and  that  there  has 
never  been  reference  by  the  committee,  on  this  floor  or  other- 
wise, to  that  provision. 

The  cem.mittee  wants  the  joint  resolution  passed.  It  wants 
to  repeal  the  present  arms  embargo,  which  would  apply  to  the 
current  war  in  Europe,  but  it  does  not  tell  us  even  one  word 
about  an  aims  embargo  not  referred  to  in  any  way  In  the 
pending  measure. 
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Mr  Prr^idfnt.  en  January  31.  1922,  tho  Congress  of  thp 
Unit'd  Sfati\<  pasx-d  tho  statute  appeanriK  in  Forty-second 
S'aiuir?  at  Larpt.  a'  pauo  3G1.  The  embareo  provisions,  par- 
ticularly, will  be  found  in  title  22,  section  236.  Lx-t  me  rt-call 
rhi.s  ■-ection  to  the  m:nds  of  the  Smator.v  by  quoting: 

Wh'Mifver  thp  Prrsicifi.t  flnd.s  that  in  any  Amcrlr.in  country  or 
l!i  any  ccuntrv  Ir;  whirh  the  L'r.l'od  Sta'ps  fxem-fs  pxtrBtcrrltorial 
JuriBclictlon  coikIuioii^  oI  di  mpstic  vinlHnce  ex.i«T.  which  aro  or  in^iv 
he  prnnio'.ed  by  ihi-  us.-  of  armv  cr  n^.unltua.s  ',f  wiir  procured  fr.  m 
Ihf  Unr^d  Stutcj  a:.d  malcf^  pnK  Irtnv.'.t.'^n  »h'T";if  ir  shall  b.'  un- 
lawful to  export,  exc  pr  under  U' h  limif.i'ini.s  und  ex'-tptlcns  a.** 
th»-  President  pr'-eTirys.  any  arr'.s  nr  munitidi-.s  ol  war  from  any 
plrtce  in  ihr  Unlud  S'.at<s  t)  .sucn  c...uul:y  until  otherwise  urUered 
by  the  President  or  by  CongroFS 

Mi   Pr(\-idir:t.  tha'  .-itatut*'  is  on  our  book:>  today. 

Mi    CONNALLY      Mi.  Pr.  .sidint 

T\w  PRESID:>G  officer  '  Mr,  Luc.vs  in  the  chair  < .  Does 
the  Senator  ircin  Cjimecticut.  yield  to  tho  Senator  from 
Tixa.--^ 

Mi   DANAIIER.    I  yi-ld  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  lio  not  desire  that  the  Senator  yield. 
but  as  tlie  SnLitor  from  Texas  was  called  out  of  the  Chamber 
he  thought  he  heard  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  exprcso 
a  de>"lrc  to  obtain  «omc  Infcrmaticn  from  the  Senator  from 
Ttxa.s.  What  l.s  it  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  waiits  to 
kn<iw'» 

Ml'.  DANAIIFR.  I  wanted  to  have  it  appear  specifically 
that  at  the  mon-.ent  there  was  no  member  of  the  Commifee 
on  PcreiRn  Rtlations  present.  I  wanted  to  make  the  Record 
show  that  in  du'''  course  I  would  come  back  to  this  subject 
wh.en  t!u>ie  v:crv  >ueh  m.nibers  present.  At  that  moment  the 
Senator  Irom  Texas  came  in.  and  I  was  glad  to  .seo  him;  and, 
so  f.ii  ii.^  I  personally  am  concerned,  an  explanation  from 
hini-  w.uld  probably  take  the  place  of  that  of  any  of  the 
oti;er  niem.ber.>  of  Liie  comma  tee.  Therefore  I  directed  my 
question  to  the  atter.'.ion  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  point 
out  tt)  him  .'-peeifically  what  this  statute  is. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  May  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut that  the  Senator  from  Utah  IMr.  Thom.\s1  has  been  in 
the  Ch  Lmb«'r  all  the  time,  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  was 
in  the  Chamber  but  was  called  out  momentarily,  when,  hear- 
ing the  voice  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  he  aiTcsted 
hi.<  motion  and  rtmiined  in  the  Chambtn'.  What  is  it  tl\e 
Senator  freiTi  Cornitcticut  wants  to  know? 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas  for  his 
mellifluent  reference,  and  I  am  certain  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  had  I  perceived  him.  would  have  been  able  adequately 
and  properly  to  answer  the  question  just  as  could  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Now  that  they  are  both  here.  I  will  address 
thrin  both 

Mr  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  will  do  that  and  tell  us 
wha'  it  1.;  that  he  wants  to  knew,  I  will  try  to  answer  him. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  on  our  b^v^ks  today  Ls  the 
sta'ute  w!  ;ch  I  have  read.  For  17  years  it  has  been  a  part 
of  our  f^xed  pcliry.  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  thought  of  the 
spon.sors  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  that  we  shall  invoke 
an  arms  embargo  anywhere  in  the  American  Hemisphere, 
north  or  south,  •whenever  it  suits  our  purpc^ses  to  take  part  in 
domestic  strife,  and  Impose  such  an  embargo  on  arms,  north 
or  south,  as  the  case  may  be.  but  when  there  is  a  European 
war,  which  might  involve  our  very  livelihood  and  our  very  con- 
unucd  existence,  we  are  asked  to  repeal  that  principle.  That 
IS  the  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  I  have  not  examined  the  statute  to  which  he 
refers.  It  is  not  in  the  pending  Joint  resolution  and  has 
notiimg  on  earth  to  do  with  the  proposed  legislation:  but  if 
he  will  lend  me  his  text  for  a  moment  I  will  be  glad  to  examine 
It.  I  understand  it  Ls  a  statute  relating  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Its  purpose,  of  course,  was  to  preserve  peac? 
and  stability  here  on  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  not  stimu- 
lating and  encouraging  revolutions  which  might  b*^  financed, 
probably,  in  th€  United  States  or  along  the  border  by  the  pur- 
chase of  amis  and  the  importation  of  those  arm.s  into  those 
countries.  I  have  not  read  the  text,  but  I  ga'her  from  what 
the  Senator  was  reading  that  that  is  the  kind  of  a  slaiuie  he 
Is  talking  about.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Yes. 


Mr.  DANAHER. 
Mr.  CONNALLY. 
Mr.  DANAHER. 
Mr  CONNALLY. 


Mr.  F>resldent.  I  should  like  to  direct  anotlier  question,  then, 
to  the  Senat^ir,  and  I  will  be  ^lad  to  lend  him  my  copy  of  tlie 
text.  I  ai;k.  then,  does  the  Senator  feel  that  we  can  secure 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  in  a  givt  n  in.stance 
by  enforcing  an  embargo  on  the  .shipment  of  arms  and  n^.uni- 
tions  to  .^uch  an  American  state? 

Mr.  CONT^ALLY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
purpose  of  that  act — I  thought  everybody  in  the  United  States 
knew  It  daughter  I — is  to  pre\ent  gun  running,  to  prev*  nt 
filibustering,  except  by  the  minority  that  is  new  filibustering 
in  tlie  United  States  Senate  llaufzhter  i — to  prevent  filibuster- 
ing expedition.-:  from  the  United  State.'-  into  Latin-American 
ccunfiies  and  the  fom*^ntatinn  of  revolutions  and  di.-tuib- 
anc'?-.  For  instance,  in  the  post  sonie  of  the  revolutions 
in  Mexico,  measurably  have  been  inspired  and  financed  and 
m.unitloned  on  Am'-Tican  soil.  So  the  act  referred  to  wa.s 
passed,  not  in  the  interest  of  war  but  m  the  interest  of  peace 
and  stability  and  friendship  and  ncighborliiiOss  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere. 

By  imposing  an  cmbargj? 
If  necessary;  yes. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 
By  invoking  an  embargo  on  the  lawless 
elements  that  are  seeking  to  stir  up  war  by  organi/.ng  on  (>ur 
territory  filibustering  and  revolutionary  gmups  who  aid  and 
abet  revclatiuni  ts  and  procure  m  the  United  Stu'es  arms 
and  ammunition  with  which  to  make  war  on  a  friendly  coun- 
try. If  that  IS  not  m  the  interest  of  peace,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  does  not  know  what  peace  is. 

I  wish  to  say  further  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  that 
he  cannot  draw  any  parallel  between  that  kind  of  action  and 
the  present  Embargo  Act.  which,  when  it  passed,  was  intend"d 
to  preserve  peace  and  neutrality,  but  which,  under  the  opera- 
tion of  circumstances  as  they  have  afte;-ward  developed. 
has  not  mide  the  United  States  neutral  as  between  the  war- 
ring nations  but  has  made  the  United  States  an  ally  of  Hitler 
and  Stalin.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  Senate  is  now 
trying  to  get  rid  of,  and  which  the  S<?nator  from  Connecticut 
IS  opposing. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Oh.  then  the  Senator  takes  the  position 
that  the  real  purpose  of  our  being  here  is  to  get  rid  of  Hitler? 
Is  that  It? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh,  no.  The  Senator,  in  all  fairness, 
ought  to  yield  to  me  to  make  a  correction. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  h^.ppy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  not  the  purpo.^e  at  all.  Th- 
purpose  IS  to  be  absolutely  fair  and  impartial  between  th.- 
parties.  W.'  are  not  muking  war  on  Hitler,  but  we  do  n- t 
propose  to  bo  his  ally  and  give  him  aid  and  conif'}rt  wh.ch 
are  denied  under  th-  embargo  act  to  England  and  Fiance. 
That  is  the  answer  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER  I  have  since  the  commencement  of  this 
colloquy  sent  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  the  text  of  the  act 
to  which  I  refernd. 

Mr.  CON'NALLY.  I  am  sending  it  back  to  the  Senator. 
Tlie  Senator  from  T-xas  does  not  have  to  carry  the  text,^ 
around  in  his  pocket  and  refer  to  them  momentarily  in 
order  to  know,  in  a  general  way.  what  a  particular  act  is. 
I  gladly  restore  to  the  Senator  the  main  and  mo>t  im.portant 
section  of  his  speech,     iLaughler.J 

Mr.  DANAHER.  May  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Texas  that  that  particular  embar.:o  provision  appl.es 
alike  to  the  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
Tak'\  for  instance,  China.  Although  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Chinese  have  been  slaughtered,  we  have  never  mvok-d 
the  embargo  provision  aiiain.st  Japan.  Quite  to  the  con- 
trary, we  have  undei taken  to  continue  to  supply  munitiuMS 
to  Japan  at  the  same  lime  we  are  m.akmg  loan.s  to  China 
to  help  them  both  cany  on  that  war.  What  kind  of  policy 
is  that.  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Texas? 

Mr.  Presid.  nt.  if  all  the  arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  are  on  the  high  plane  we  have  been  hearing 
about,  why  do  we  wish  to  retain  the  power  to  issue  an  em.- 
bargo  against  some  American  country?    Why  do  we  wish  to 


retain  the  power  to  embargo  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
niunilions  to  some  American  country  or  a  country  in 
whiih  the  United  States  exercises  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
ti'  n  v>here  conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist?  Why  do 
vc  ihmk  It  should  be  unlawful  to  export  arms  under  such 
ciuumstances,  but  wish  to  repeal  a  law  which  will  make  it 
unlawliil  to  export  the  same  kind  of  arms  and  tlie  same 
munitions  in  the  case  of  a  European  conllict? 

The  only  answer  is — and  it  is  perfectly  apparent  from  the 
r.nswer ^';ubmltted  plainly  and  clearly  by  the  Senator  from 
Texa.- — that  we  want  to  do  it  in  the  Amciican  continent  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  security  and  m  the  interest  of  the 
piotection  of  the  United  States  and  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
bin  with  reference  to  Europe  we  want  to  do  it.  according  to 
him,  .-o  that  we  m.ay  get  rid  of  Hitler. 

Are  we  to  r<'tain  the  rmht  to  say  which  of  cur  "good 
luh^libus"  will  feel  the  heavy  hand  of  our  power  and  which 
will  not?  As  mii^ht  be  expected,  just  as  we  have  found  the 
ptesent  law  a  protection  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War  and 
otherwise,  so.  too.  have  we  acted  under  the  embargo  clause 
applying  to  American  countries.  On  January  7,  1924,  we 
found  that  there  prevailed  in  Mexico  such  conditions  of 
domestic  violence  that  the  exportation  of  arms  and  niuni- 
l;on.s  miLiht  promote  that  condition,  so  a  President  i.ssucd  a 
IMocIamation  under  .section  236.  Atiain  a  President  of  the 
I  luted  Slates  found  such  conditions  of  domestic  violence  in 
Bra/.il  that  he  issued  a  proclamation  on  October  22.  1930, 
iiiKl  the  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions 
was  made  ( tfi  ctive. 

We  have  all  heard  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comrr.ittee  lell  thLs  Senate  that  the  embargo  created  by  our 
present  law  "is  operating  unneutrally"  in  Europe,  and  so  he 
v:anls  our  present  law  repealed.  But.  Mr.  President,  you 
h.ave  not  heard  one  word  about  repealing  the  embargo  pro- 
visions of  our  statutes  which  v.ould  operate  with  reference 
to  an  American  country,  or  a  country  in  which  the  United 
States  txucises  extraterritorial  jurisdiction.  Oh,  no;  we 
m.ust  riUam  that  provision,  we  must  retain  the  power  to  em- 
bargo the  exportation  of  arms,  we  must  tell  the  Senate  and 
t):e  American  people,  according  to  the  sponsors  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution,  that  the  law  now  upon  our  statute  books 
i.s  contrary  to  American  policy. 

Mr   HATCH.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Conno-fieu'  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  net  desire  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  but 
I  have  been  waiting  to  ask  him  a  question  for  my  own  in- 
formation. He  said  in  his  opening  remarks  tiiat  the  chair- 
man of  the  FoifMgn  Relations  Committee  stated  that  the 
pending  joint  resolution  must  pass  in  its  present  form  with- 
out amendnient.  I  merely  wondered  what  was  the  authority 
Idr  that  statement. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  believe  that  I  used  not  the  word  "must" 
but  the  word  "should."  I  would  want  it  so  to  appear  in  any 
case.  Now  with  reference  to  the  authority  for  the  state- 
ment, let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  when  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  was  explaining  the  joint  resolution  to  the  Senate  on 
the  opening  d.iy  that  is  what  he  told  us. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the  Senator,  be- 
cau.se,  when  he  made  that  statement,  my  curiosity  was 
aroused,  and  I  scanned  hurriedly  through  the  speech  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  on  the  opening  day.  but  I  saw  not  a 
line  or  syllable  which  indicated  any  such  thing,  and  I  was 
wondering  if  I  had  overlooked  something, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  S<:>nator 
from  New  Mexico  that  I  do  not  think  so.  If  I  said  "must" — 
and  I  do  not  think  I  did,  but  if  I  did — I  should  not  want  it  so 
to  appear.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

No,  Mr.  President;  we  got  this  thing  just  about  right  when 
we  examined  the  report  submitted  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  to  accompany  the  joint  resolution.  You 
know,  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  when  we  got  that  report,  down  at  the 
end  of  it  was  the  clue,  there  was  the  key.  there  was  the  touch- 
stone by  which  we  were  to  test  the  purpose  of  the  joint  reso- 


lution, just  as  one  gradually  hears  it  coming  cut  as  we  did 
j   a  few  minutes  ago  from  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

'        The  ctMnmittce  was  of  th.c  opinion — 

I  am  quoting  from  the  committee  report — 

that  t!.i    pn  vi.s;cns  m  ex.simtr  lnw  providing  for  an  onibnrgn  upon 
[    arms.  ,anir.ii:iit;en.  ;i:;d  in:;.u  inrnt.s  at  war  ^huuUl  bo  repealed  und 
not    reenact.  (I    \n    anv    f    rni      Tlierefore    such    provibicns    arc    not 
carried   In  tlie  prcsmt   prupc.-ed  .'■ub.'-titutc 

1  lie  ceminiitee  is  of  the  uijinion  that  the  United  States  cannot 
niamtam  its  neuti-ality  .su  long  as  .such  embargo  prvivisums  lunain 
upon  otir  staiuio  bonk?  It  Is  contrary  to  the  arcrpt>(i  precept-  of 
irtrrnati  jnal  law.  which  proscribe  that  any  belli(.'fi(.  ni  may  pur- 
chase any  article  or  materials  m  any  neutral  ccuntry. 

On  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Forei.cn  Relations  Ccmm.ittee  stated  that  he  favors  repeal 
"because  the  act  is  not  operating  neutrally  in  Europe  today." 
It  has  become  increasingly  apparent  to  the  Senate  that  repeal 
of  the  arms  cm.bargo  is  soupht  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  cer- 
tain beiligeients  in  the  war  now  prevailing  between  Great 
Britain  and  Fiance  on  the  one  hand  and  Germany  on  the 
other.  The  purpose  of  the  pendmg  legislation  is  to  enable 
the  United  States  to  sell  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  War  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  The  joint  resolution 
contemplates  that  those  belligerents  which  can  establish  cred- 
its or  which  can  pay  cash  will  be  able  to  buy.  while  those 
which  have  neither  credits  nor  cash  cannot  buy  such  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  in  this  country.  The 
joint  resolution  contemplates  that  arms  will  be  caiTicd  away 
from  this  country  in  ."-hips  owned  by  the  purchaser  which 
I  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  reaching  their  foreign  destina- 
tion undi-r  the  protection  of  the  navy  of  the  purchasing 
nation.  It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowledge  that  Great 
Britain  owns  such  ships  and  possesses  such  a  navy,  and  that 
Gt^rmany  doe-  not.  It  necessarily  follows  that  the  real  pur- 
pose of  this  joint  resolution  is  not  to  attain  neutrality  for  the 
United  Slates,  not  to  prevent  us  from  intervening  in  the 
current  European  war,  but  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  and 
iinplements  of  war  to  Great  Britain  and  France, 

Necessarily,  then,  this  joint  resolution  will  constitute  legis- 
lation by  the  United  States  of  America  not  for  our  country 
but  to  make  it  possible  that  one  group  of  the  "b?lligerents 
may  purchase"  such  arms  as  it  may  require  in  this  country, 
and  hence  we  are  undertaking  to  legislate  for  the  belligerents 
upon  one  side  in  this  war. 

A  "neutral"  is  defined  as  one  "not  engaged  on  either  side; 
not  taking  part  with  or  assisting  either  of  two  or  more  con- 
tending parties;  lending  no  active  assistance  to  either  or  any 
belligerent."  "Neutrality"  is  defined  as  the  "quality  or  state 
of  being  neutral,"  and  in  international  law  it  is  defined  as  "the 
condition  of  a  state  or  government  which  refrains  from  taking 
part  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  war  between  other  pDwers," 

It  is  idle  to  contend  that  the  United  States  will  be  "neutral" 
if  It  undertakes  to  render  assistance  to  one  side  in  that  war. 
It  IS  specious  and  misrepresentative  to  call  this  re.solution  the 
"Neutrality  Act  of  1939"  when  the  real  purpose  of  its  sponsors 
IS  to  permit  the  United  States  to  render  active  assistance  to 
Great  Britain  and  France.  If  that  is  not  the  purpose  of  this 
legislation,  what  is  its  purpose?  What  possible  reason  can 
there  be  for  repealing  the  existing  law,  which  prohibits  the 
exportation  of  arms  to  any  belligerent,  if  it  not  be  to  furnish 
arms  to  Great  Britain  and  France?  As  the  law  reads  now  and 
has  read  since  1937.  upon  the  outbreak  of  a  war  it  is  unlawful 
to  furnish  arms  to  any  belligerent.  The  exportation  of  such 
arms  is  illegal  and  absolutely  forbidden.  So  the  sponsors  of 
this  joint  resolution  wish  to  be  freed  from  the  restraint  and 
the  prohibitions  of  that  law,  and  hence  they  ask  the  Senate  to 
repeal  the  existing  law. 

They  do  not  come  in  here  and  submit  to  us  a  joint  resolution 
which  would  frankly  and  honestly  raise  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  this  country  will  help  Great  Britain  and 
Fi-ance,  and  if  so,  upon  what  ba.'^is,  and  thus  give  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss,  as  a  matter  of  policy,  the  proposition  of  how 
far,  or  for  what  reasons,  we  should  take  sides  in  the  European 
war.  They  do  not  raise  the  question  of  whether  or  not  the 
m.aintenance  of  Great  Britain's  imperialism,  or  the  continu- 
ance of  Great  Britain's  commercial  structure,  or  even  the  suc- 
cession of  her  form  of  government,  should  be  made  our 
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concern.  What  do  •%•"  knctr  of  the  aims  and  the  p  Lcirs  of  the 
13  p<.)I]tical  parlies  u:  Franc?  And  u  we  d.d  know,  upon  wh.il 
pojLsibh-  coiiSidi  ration  should  the  United  States  ol  America 
urdt-rtake  to  say  that  our  people  w;!l  furn„sh  ar:ni  and  credit5 
to  that  nation  (cr  the  n^alnti  nance  of  srich  pohcit*-':' 

I>-t  us  lock  fir;-.t  and  briefly  to  our  position  from  the  stand- 
point of  what  rt.p<  al  of  th''  arm^  embargo  wnuld  mean  as  a 
matter  of  intcrnn'  onal  law.  As  a  neutral,  the  United  States 
wa-;  nnt  bri'.ir.d  to  fnjb;d  exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
a  DclUfjcient  Many  directly  neutral  states  liavc,  however, 
found  It  cxpcdieiit  and  judicious  to  prevent  th-'ir  nationals 
Irom  eng.iiiintr  in  <:wijp!y:n«  df-^f ructive  wf;?pnn-  to  a  belli'?- 
erent.  Our  Nat. on  luok  th<  pcsitiLn,  and  it  is  riuw  ciir  present 
law,  cp^rat.nc;  w.ih  c-'inplite  success  in  the  European  war, 
tli.it  we  h.id  a  nglit  to  forbid  :-uch  exportations  i.pon  the  out- 
break of  a  war  It  may  be  worthy  of  noie  in  passing  that 
section  245.1  of  title  22  prescnlxd  that — 

Whenever  the  Prttidenr  shall  flni  that  there  (A!st.=;  a  stato  of  war 
bft*p»n  or  Bmone,  twi  or  more  fnrei^  states,  the  Prf"-ld-'nt  shall 
pjxxluim  such  fjct,  unci  it  bhali  thtrtaft<r  be  unlawful  to  cxp.rl 
•  •  *  arma  •  •  •  fr.  ni  any  place  m  the  Uni'.ed  Siaies  to 
anv  belligerent  state  named  in  'udi  proihimation 

Pursuant  to  tl.c  plawi  n^andate  of  the  stv^ute  just  cited,  our 
PrcMcient  iii.>U' cl  his  piocl.uivition.  The  jo.nt  resolution  new 
pending  b<foic  this  body  vari&j  the  existing  law  in  marked 
degree.  Bccaus*^  it  ninoves  from  tlie  President  his  obligation 
to  isoue  any  such  pioclamation.  it  divides  the  responsibility 
for  acting  between  the  Presid- nt  and  the  Congress,  so  that 
nt-iihtr  one  li  bound  to  act  for  the  protection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  Ab>  ve  ail.  Uiere  is  added  a  very  particular  limi- 
tation for  the  joint  resolution  provides  that  in  addition  to 
the  findmi?  thai  a  state  of  war  exists  it  must  aho  be  found — 
and  I  quou^ — 

Tt'..it  It  Is  nere^«i-..-->-  t.T  prnmote  the  ?ec\irlty  or  preserve  the  pe.icc 
of  liie  L' 11. lid  bt.it. ^  cT  10  protect  the  live.^  of  citizens  of  the  United 
St.iiis 

So  that  the  qu  -^t.on  of  who  shall  act,  and  upon  what  .=;tate 
of  fact.s.  IS  made  nebulous  and  uncertain,  and  would  be 
mark'  d'.y  confu.^'  d.  This  preat  weakness  in  the  p<^ndini?  joint 
resolution  must  be  protound'.y  explored. 

But  at  least,  a.s  the  law  now  stands  upon  our  books,  the  step 
demanded  by  the  American  people.  writt'>n  into  the  law  by 
our  C"r.i;!■e-.^  ai.d  .ippro-.ed  by  our  President,  has  been  duly 
and  legally  and  picpt^rly  taken.  Unless  the  actual  neces- 
sities of  our  status  as  a  neutral  shall  demand  we  niay  not 
leira.ly.  without  becoming  unneutral,  change  our  position 
after  the  war  ha<  broken  nut  because  of  a  desire  to  aid  one 
or  file  other  belligerent  If  we  should  be  actuated  by  motives 
simply  to  a.-sist  one  side  in  this  contest,  we  would  stand  as 
fr.mkly  and  nak-dlv  before  the  world  as  a  breakt-r  of  treaties 
as  any  agpressor  or  any  dictator  who  has  received  the  con- 
df-m.nation  of  oui  people  through  th.eir  spcjkesman  during  the 
past  20  months. 

It  may  be  .«a:  1  that  we  have  no  treaty  and  no  agreement 
th.U  we  will  not  furnish  arms  to  a  belligerent  in  a  war:  but 
our  legislators  and  our  Executive,  actmg  pursuant  to  their 
sworn  dutie<.  pa-^.^ed  and  approved  our  present  law.  and 
served  not;c»^  upon  the  nations  of  the  world  that  when  a  war 
brt^ke  ou'  not  involving  us  we  \4-0Uid  net  take  sides.  The 
American  people  advised  all  other  peoples  that  we  would  not 
be  purveyors  to  tlvir  destruction. 

Dr.  Edwin  Borchard.  of  world-wide  reputation,  and  profes- 
sor of  mternatii.  nal  law  at  Yale  University  recently  ad- 
dressed the  Crunc-.l  on  Foreign  Relations  in  Chicago,  where 
he  said: 

The  prcpctal  tj  l.ft  the  arm.*  embargo  cannot  bo  described  .vs 
de«.lg-.-:ed  to  in^vr?  thr-  prr^trction  of  Amerka:i  ncutra'.iTv.  r,ir  the 
rbvMus  purpose  i-  to  hel:i  the  Allien  to  obtain  firm-.  amWiunition. 
and  the  implvmeuts  of  war  If  that  is  the  moMve — and  the  mo- 
tive m  thes.-  raatitrs  i?  all-important — then  the  lifiuK  of  the 
«.'mtiar;:o  15  an  ac;  .-f  w^r  .r:A  intervention,  and  it  should  !>e  deba'ed 
as  >x:ch  The  a.«!5um"t;on  'ha'  a  neutral  can  change  h:s  !a-.v  .^  as 
to  help  ore  .Mde  beat  the  other  and  yet  escape  the  ct^nseqiiences 
of  »-ar  IS  h»t.?ardous. 

The  motive  Ls  all-imporant.  sajrs  Dr.  Borchard.  Yes: 
reason  and  common  sense  tell  us  that  the  motive  back  of  the 


P''nding  joint  rcsoluii*  n  is  tlie  tourI>tMnc  by  which  w^  can 
to  t  the  cor.du'  t  of  th^  Am*^riean  Nation  if  we  are  to  aLne 
our  people  upon  one  side  in  the  war. 

The  spon.scrs  of  th"  joint  re-olution  have  contended  that 
since  all  belligerents  afttr  repeal  would  in  theory  have  what- 
ever rights  they  had  in  1914.  let  u-  say.  the  ptniding  reso- 
lution will  not  be  unneutral  But  we  are  not  blind  to  th>,> 
plain  fact  of  the  matter,  and  neither  our  people  nor  the 
Congress  can  be  ignorant  of  what  the  result  would  be.  Re- 
cently Dr.  Charles  Clu:ney  Hyde  and  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jessup. 
professors  of  international  law  at  Columbia  University,  .-^aid 
in  the  New   York  Times: 

Relaxatljn  of  embargoes  after  the  outbreak  of  war  may  in  fact 
and  in  law  amount  to  governmenldl  participation  in  the  con- 
flict Tills  is  obvious  if  or  when  the  rea.son  for  removing  a  p.ar- 
ticular  embargo  i.s  to  aid  the  cause  of  one  cr  m(^re  of  the  flfht:r.g 
states  which  wiU  vastly  profit  from  such  action  b<caU'?e  of  tht  ;r 
command  of  the  seas  In  such  a  situation  the  neutral  purveyor 
becomes  the  special  support  or  prop  of  the  favoivu  l»c;!:>;f;t'!.r, 
and  The  government  a.s  well  as  the  people  of  the  neutral  Ix-ctMnes 
In  reality  a  participant  m  the  conflict.  Such  conduct  is.  under 
such  circumstances.  unncutr.U      •      •      • 

I  am  not  unaware  that  other  authorities  have  been  ci^ed 
with  conflicting  viewpoints,  but  before  the  present  law  was 
passed  in  1935  and  amended  in  1937.  the  bo'-t -informed 
authorities  at  our  State  D-'partment  favorably  te^^tified  at 
hearings  publicly  htld  ur>^n  the  pending  legislation.  What- 
ever doubts  micrht  be  urged  as  a  restilt  of  tho  confl'Cting 
viewpoints  of  academicians,  our  State  Department,  our  Con- 
gress, and  our  President  long  ago  resolved  those  doubts  m 
favor  of  the  exi.-ting  law.  I  am  confidently  per'-uaderi  that 
the  views  then  expres.sed  and  crystallised  into  legislation 
were  then  and  now  are  correct,  and  that  the  legislation 
should  stand. 

Lot  us  next  consid'^r  brieflv  the  proposition  pending  before 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  policy,  of  whether  we  wish  morally 
to  make  and  export  munitions  to  be  used  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  people  with  whom  we  have  no  quarrel  and  who  make 
no  attack  upon  us.  Let  us  also  consider  the  proyxisition 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  possibility  of  our  being  drawn 
into  the  war.  of  the  need  for  our  sellms  munitions  to  certain 
belligerents,  from  the  standpoint,  if  you  like,  of  the  actual 
facts  of  the  situation  and  from  the  .standpoint  of  what  be- 
comes of  our  neutrality  and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr  Pre.Mdent.  ve  are  a  nation  whose  domestic  econ- 
omy for  many  years  has  been  unstable  and  threatened. 
We  have  domestic  policies  as  well  as  foreign,  even  theories 
of  government,  upon  which  our  own  mill.ons  of  people  fail 
to  agree.  It  is  no  doubt  true  that  we  do  not  appro\e  of  the 
tactics,  the  practices,  and  even  the  religion  of  head  hunters 
in  some  distant  land.  It  is  probably  true  that  we  do  not 
appro; e  of  the  aims,  the  economy,  and  the  philosophy  of 
Germany:  but  even  if  we  do  not.  is  it  possible  to  shoot  an  idea 
with  a  bullet?  Can  it  be  demonstrated  that  our  ways  of 
thouu'ht  and  our  inclinations  and  ambitions  are  to  tx-  sub- 
served by  blasting  of  pt^ople  with  bombs,  made  by  us,  dropped 
from  airplanes  constructed  and  exported  by  Americans? 

Now.  Mr.  Pre.s.idt  nt,  let  me  say  to  Senators  that  if  we  could 
do  so.  we  should  not. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
the  Senate  i>  not  m  order. 

The  PRESxDING  OFFICER.  The  point  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order  is  well  taken.  The  Chair  requests  that  the  occupants  of 
the  gallerie?  oe  m  order  and  that  the  Senate  be  in  order. 

Ml.  DANAHER  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
Tlirough  tl-'.e  law  as  it  now  stands,  we  have  for  several  years 
served  notice  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  in  the  event 
of  war  between  or  among  nations  we  would  not  supply  lethal 
destructive  weapons  to  belligerents.  As  the  law  now  stands, 
we  are  firmly  and  completely  aloof  from  the  war.  We  soil  no 
arms  to  either  s.de,  and  we  certainly  cannot  be  drawn  into  war 
therefore  berause  of  the  sale  of  such  munitions.  But  if  we 
relax  our  law.  if  we  repeal  its  present  prohibition,  and  if  we 
undertake  to  furnish  such  arms  to  one  side,  there  exists  the 
ever-present  possibiLty  that  because  we  have  thus  taken  sides 
we  may  be  drawn  into  the  war.    Why  would  we  take  such  a 


step''    Would  we  take  this  step  for  money''     Would  we  take 
that  risk  for  credits?    Would  we  do  it  for  gain? 

I  m.ide  inquiry  through  the  L<-gishitive  Reference  Service 
of  the  Libr.uy  of  Congress  to  discover  the  facts  with  refer- 
ence to  expoit.s  of  munitions  and  total  exports  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  during  the  frst  al  years  1914-16. 
and  di.-eovt  red  that  several  other  Senators,  some  of  them 
supporters  of  the  pending  measure,  were  receiving  at  the 
same  tiiTie  idontically  the  same  information. 

Mr.  President.  I  know,  and  these  other  inquiring  Senators 
know,  that  the  ratio  of  ammunition  and  firearms  to  total 
cxpoits  to  Eur.^pc  in  1914  was  le.^.s  than  1  percent,  in  1915 
was  2  perctiit.  m  191G  was  14  percent,  and  in  1917.  in  April 
of  which  year  we  enteied  the  war.  it  was  18  percent — a  con- 
stantly increasing  ratio  year  by  year.  I  have  seen  various 
estimates  of  the  total  amounts  of  cash  and  credits  now  avail- 
able m  this  country  to  Great  Britain  and  France.  Tliey 
aacr.  uate  approximately  $10  000.000.000.  One  percent  of 
$10,000,000,000  IS  one  hundred  million.  2  percent  is  two  hun- 
dred million.  lo  there  anyone  anywhere  in  this  country, 
regardless  of  the  moiive.s  by  which  he  is  actuatid.  who  would 
risk  .'-ending  our  boys  to  Fi-ance  to  be  kill'^d  in  this  .senseless 
war  for  a  munitions  trade  of  one  hundred  million  or 
two  hundred  million  dollars?  Of  course,  to  state  the  ques- 
tion is  to  state  its  answer. 

No.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  goiiig  to  send  our  boys  out  to 
die.  we  will  iK;t  do  it  for  money.  So  M  us  look  a  little  fur- 
thc'r  into  this  proposi;ion  to  ascertain  why  some  would  risk 
the  possibility  of  our  entrance  into  this  war.  Would  we 
undertake  the  p<^SvSibili!y  of  entering  this  war.  and.  therefore, 
repeal  the  present  arms  embargo,  on  the  ground  that  Great 
Britain  needs  arms  to  bo  supplied  by  us?  In  that  connection 
it  should  be  mentioned  that  the  present  law  created  a 
National  Munitions  Control  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury.  the  Secretary 
of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Under  the  law.  every  person  who  engages  in 
the  business  of  manufacturing  and  exporting  arms,  ammuni- 
tion and  implements  of  war  must  register  with  the  Board 
and  receive  a  registration  certificate  and  license,  and  the 
exportation  of  arms  by  any  other  than  a  licensed  person 
IS  made  unlawful.  The  Board  is  required  to  make  an  an- 
nual report  to  Congress,  and  it  is  indeed  a  m.atter  of  great 
interest  to  examine  the  figures  reported  by  the  Board. 

For  example,  from  December  1,  1936.  to  November  30, 
1937.  export  licen.ses  of  arms  and  the.  like  to  Great  Britain 
were  $1,833,971.  From  December  1,  1937,  to  November  30, 
rJ38,  export  licenses  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  were  issued 
to  the  total  of  $26,611,797. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  claim  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  we  were  undertaking  to  arm  aggressor 
nations  at  the  very  time  when  peaceful  nations  were  not 
arming.  Yet  from  December  1.  1937.  to  Novemiber  30.  1938. 
down  to  2  months  after  Munich,  export  licenses  were  issued 
to  Great  Britain  in  the  total  of  $26,611,797.  Over  the  same 
period  lieen.s(S  were  issued  to  Germany  in  the  amount  of 
S18y.664.  For  the  first  4  months  of  1939  the  licenses  total 
only  S14.008.930. 

Surely  Great  Britain  had  at  least  as  much  information 
about  the  iim>ending  war  as  did  the  people  in  this  country. 
Surely  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  if  Great  Britain  were 
in  need  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  im.plemcnts  of  war  we 
could  expect  to  find  hor  export  licenses  increasing  month  by 
month.  Surely  she  could  have  bought  safely  and  legally  any 
and  all  arms,  animuniticn,  and  i.mplem  nt.-  of  war  up  to  the 
date  of  the  is.'-uance  of  the  Pre^^ident's  proelamaticn  on 
Serit.mber  3.  1339.  Until  a  state  of  war  wa^  declared  by  the 
Prtsident  to  exist,  there  was  no  limitation  whatever  upon 
purchase  bv  Great  Britain  frcm  us  of  all  the  munitions  she 
chose  to  export.  But  in  May  1939  export  licenses  were  is.sued 
for  .such  munitions  to  be  exported  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
anv  unt  of  only  $227,152.  In  the  month  of  June  export 
licenses  were  issued  for  exports  to  Great  Britain  in  the  total 
of  $79,633.  In  the  m.onth  of  July.  $71,801  and  for  the  month 
of  August  only  $321,434. 


Mr.  President,  between  the  end  of  April  1939  and  August 
31.  1939,  exE>ort  licenses  were  issued  to  export  arms  and 
munitions  and  implements  of  war  to  Great  Britain  in  the 
total  amount  of  less  than  $701,000. 

That  was  2  weeks  after  our  President  took  to  the  radio 
and  broadcast  a  message  to  an  overseas  ruler — within  2  weeks. 
Commencing  at  the  end  of  April  1939.  and  running  down  to 
and  including  August  31,  1939.  just  before  the  outbreak  ol 
the  war,  export  licenses  were  issued  to  Great  Britain  in  a 
total  amount  of  less  than  $701,000.  These  are  figures  fur- 
nished to  me  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

This  situation  will  admit  of  only  three  inferences,  and  one 
of  those  three  inferences  necessarily  is  that  Great  Britain 
did  not  want  and  does  not  need  munitions  from  this  country. 
The  second  of  those  inferences  is  bound  up  in  the  fact  that 
som'Oiie  ordered  the  German  steamship  Bremen  detained  in 
New  York  Harbor  for  a  period  01  2  days  before  there  had  been 
a  declaration  of  war.  The  other  of  those  inferences  is  bound 
up  in  the  fact  that  the  American  fleet  is  today,  and  for  several 
months  has  been,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 

Mr.  President.  Great  Britain  has  had  no  interests  in  Poland, 
but  she  has  biUions  in  the  Orient,  from  New  Zealand  and 
Australia  north  and  west  to  India,  and  up  through  the  Straits 
Settlements  into  China. 

It  is  common  knowledge  that  a  severe  and  raging  war  has 
engaged  Japan  for  many,  many  months,  and  that  during  the 
progress  of  that  war  the  United  States  has  continued  to  fur- 
nish arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  Japan. 
Tlrere  is  not  a  town  in  the  United  States,  there  is  not  a 
village  or  hamlet  from  which  the  scrap  iron  has  not  been  col- 
lected to  be  manufactured  into  munitions,  to  be  made  into 
slugs,  for  u.se  by  the  Japanese  Army.  At  the  same  time  that 
the  United  States  has  been  assisting  Japan  to  conduct  a  war 
whose  necessary  result  is  to  deplete  Japanese  manpower  and 
Japan's  economic  resources  the  United  States  has  been  mak- 
ing loans  to  China.  This  has  been  done  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  through  the  Universal  Trading  Corporation,  as 
well  as  directly  through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration itself,  with  the  result  that  we  have  assisted  Japan  in 
making  a  war  and  China  in  continuing  it.  For  whose  benefit 
is  all  this  done?  As  a  part  of  what  policy?  How  is  it  that 
we  can  invoke  an  embargo  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War,  but 
there  is  talk  of  repealing  it  when  Great  Britain  is  at  war? 

How  is  it  that  we  can  further  the  policy  of  Great  Britain 
with  reference  to  the  Spanish  War  and  invoke  an  embargo 
against  both  sides  there,  but  we  are  asked  to  repeal  it  in  the 
present  war?  If  the  United  States  really  wishes  to  help 
Great  Britain,  in  what  way  can  we  best  assist  her? 

Mr.  President,  perhaps  Great  Britain  does  not  want  this 
arms  embargo  repealed.  Is  it  not  about  time  that  we  a.sked 
Great  Britain  in  what  way  the  United  States  can  best  be  of 
help,  for  it  may  well  be  that  the  last  thing  Great  Britain 
wants  is  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  On  January  4,  1939, 
Senator  Pittman  introduced  into  the  Record  the  speech  of 
Rt.  Hon.  Anthony  Eden,  delivered  in  New  York  City  in  De- 
cember, from  which  I  quote: 

Nor  are  we  calling  out  for  help  to  others  nor  seeking  to  lure 
ethers  to  pull  our  chestnuts  from  tlie  fire.  We  have  no  such 
intention. 

That  same  day  the  President  of  the  United  States  told  us 
that— 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  aflfairs  of  men  when  they  must  pre- 
pa-e  to  dif-nd  i.ot  thr-ir  homes  alone  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and 
humaritv  en  which  their  rhurches.  their  governments,  and  their 
verv  civilization  are  fo.unded  The  defense  of  religion,  of  de- 
mocracy and  of  good  faith  among  nations  is  all  the  same  fight. 
T*u  fca\e'o;ie  we   must   now  make   up  our   minds   to  save   all. 

What  inference  do  you  draw  then  from  the  facts  and  the 
figures?  It  may  be  well  that  Great  Britain  does  not  need  or 
want  the  kind  of  help  that  sponsors  of  tlais  resolution  would 
seek  to  give  her. 

Suppose  we  should  make  the  hideous  mistake  of  repealing 
the  embargo  upon  the  exportation  of  arms  and  adopt  the 
resolution  as  it  stands,  the  Japanese  need  only  declare  a  war 
upon  China  and  thereupon  take  possession  of  all  commerce 
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on  th'^  Pariflc  Ocean.  Under  th*^  pro\isions  of  this  join^ 
n'.snlutif  n  Jipan.  '.v.*h  resfiUrres  at  her  command,  can  buv 
all  'h.^  arms  and  Implements  of  war  for  wh:ch  she  has  tho 
ab:rj  to  pny  rr  f  t  which  en  dils  will  be  eitend-d  to 
h«T  Shr  ha-s  th«>  merchant  ships  to  carry  hf-r  purcha.^^'^^ 
ai-ro-vs  thr  nc. -an  Shr  has  thf'  navy  to  protect  her  mer-rhant 
«.h;p-^  Then  China,  without  r-^sciurces  and  without  a  navy. 
uill  bo  atxsolutclv  at  thr  mfriy  of  her  enemy.  We  would  be 
ur.d'  rMklng.  accnrd'.nK  to  the  proponents  of  the  resolution. 
to  assist  one  sido  whom  we  de^-m  worthy  in  the  European 
w..r  vhil"  at  the  a:ne  time  we  would  definitely  assist  in 
the  cr<->a';on  of  a  n>-w  war  In  the  Orient.  Those  who  wouM 
J  like  to  .or  G.  rmanv  d- fcatcd  !n  th.e  Occident  would  promote 
/  a  rrrfain  a.'i-f>r>dancv  of  Japan  m  tli'^  Orient.  Will  it  be 
^  arHU'-d  that   >ut'h  a  re.-ult  Ls  dc.=;ired  by  tho.-.-  who  wiih  to 

a.'vsl'^t  Oma'  Britain  and  Fran' e ' 

Mr    LrC.\S      Mr    Prr-ident 

Tlir  PRESIDING  OI-YICER  'Mr.  McKellar  m  the  chair*. 
Exit's  ;ht'  Sinatur  fri.r.i  Cuunccticut  yieid  to  the  Senator  f:om 
lii.n'-.'^'' 

Mr    DANAHEJl.     I  yield. 

Mr  LUCAS  The  Sc'.i.itcr  from  Connecticut  hps  been  dis- 
cu.ssinit  the  Japanpse-Chinise  situation  a.^  it  cx.'sis  at  the 
prc'-mt  t;mf>  Ls  'h^:.-'  ar.vrno  m  the  country  who  does  not 
aKrfH>  that  Chitia  and  Japati  have  be^n  in  war  ior  the  la.  t 
coupU"  nf  veur.<' 

Mr.  UANAHKR  Mr  Pr-^sidt-nr.  I  undor^u^.nd.  without 
kncwln'-,  .ind  wnlvii'  wi.vhmg  it  definitely  ascribed  to  me. 
that  the  Prp.sident  of  'he  United  States  does  not  know  It.  and 
has  never  isMjed  a  pr'-x.lamation  cmbaryi^ns.]  anus,  amniuni- 
ticn.  and  impiftncnts  of  war 

Mr  l.UCAS  In  reply  to  'hr  suR^estion  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  C"onn.-<  ti:-iit  t'-hnit  ..;iy  luidfi  thi  Embargo  Act 
whirh  the  Senator  i>  dt lending  so  vigorously  in  'his  d-bate. 
th.trt'  has  tu'ver  l>^' n  any  d<(!aratirn  of  war  bawe»-n  Cl.ina 
and  .Japan  a'ld  bf(  au  ^  of  that,  j..-  I  undtr.stand  it.  ilifie  has 
bt-' n  no  t-mbar'.'o  on  arm-,  ammunition,  and  .mplenun's  of 
war.  One  c.\  the  veiy  reason5  why  the  S:nat.jr  irm  Illi- 
nois IS  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arm>,  ammunition, 
and  impl'mrnts  of  war  is  bfcau.^e  of  tlie  tac'  th.i*  for  the 
last  fevv  y<>ars  China  and  Japan  have  bern  able  to  buy  pvery- 
thin  :  that  the  muniticiis  makers  in  tliLS  counfry  could  sell 
th<  m  and  Ih.e  l.iw  w>'  have  on  the  statut.'  books  at  the  pres- 
ent time  has  in  noWise  k"pt  China  and  Japan,  if  th.'y  >.oul:l 
n'-U'^'iati  wi'h  thf  nuiiiuions  makers  m  tliL^  country,  fium 
purch.isinu  t!v>  w.^r  su;:piies,  the  death  weapcns.  that  the 
S*'nKtor  is  lalkmi;  abtnu. 

Pir'tirrmor"  the  pum'  made  by  the  lolleigue  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connectuut  Mr  M.moneyj  today,  a  point  which 
the  Senator  trom  lUinci.s  mucu>  m  a  radio  address  the  ether 
n:«ht.  and  somelhm«  winch  I  hi,pe  .sonuone  who  is  interested 
m  the  C'MUinuauon  of  tlu>  fiiibarso  on  arms,  ummuniticn. 
and  implements  at  wa'  \^;11  explain  to  me.  is  thi;;-  Und^^r  th? 
prt'--*ait  lavk  w.'  lan  .s»'ll  to  t.\  mmunistic  Rui.sia  today  all  the 
bi>mbin«  plant-s  and  the  ur.pUnient>  of  death  she  can  afford 
to  bu>  and  the  record-  will  show  that  during  the  last  4  or  5 
year.s  ^iu.^^;a  has  bi  Wizh'  mill.ons  of  dollars  worth  of  muni- 
tion.-, of  war  from  the  United  States  of  America,  cr  from  the 
people  mtrrested  m  the  making  of  death  weapons  m  this 
country.  And.  yet.  ur.der  tl.e  present  emb:.r)^o  act,  a>  it  is 
o:^.  thi  -siatule  boi  ks  at  this  momtnf,  ut  cannot  sell  a  pound 
cf  powder  to  Canada,  which  ha-  been  our  peaceful  neighbor 
for  ovi r  100  years 

If  I  may  move  into  the  realm  of  spocul.ition  f-i  .t  moment, 
if  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  wi^h  to  do  a  !:tile  -peculating. 
becau.se  as  I  have  Ii-tened  to  tlv^  ci-bate  in  the  United  States 
Sei^a'e  durins  the  la.  t  2  weeks  th^re  has  been  a  ::ood  deal  of 
si^tn-ulation  and  not  enough  facts,  in  my  humble  op.nion. 
And  so  I  pre^uine  I  will  tx'  in  order  in  so  douig.  Let  m.e 
prem.se  this  bit  cf  co.njecture  by  saying  at  the  ou'set  I  held 
no  brief  for  imperialistic  Eniiland.  or  imperialistic  Fi-ance.  or 
the  ideolos  es  of  Stitlin  or  Hitler. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  pnmanly  interested  in  his 
own  America  flr.st,  last,  and  all  the  time,  to  the  end  that  we 
shall  kt^p  the  peace  and  stay  out  of  this  war.  But  as  I  tiy 
to  analj'ze  thii  law   wh.ch  is  en   tlie  statute  books  at  the 


present  time.  I  cannot  underr+and  how  anyone  can  .iu>t]y 
-,iv  that  It  rs  a  law  of  strict  neutrality  as  it  is  applied  'o  all 
na*:ons  at  the  pre-enf  time.  For  instance.  :f  we  ci-  no',  k.r  v 
it.  the  people  cf  Poland  do.  that  Russia  is  at  w  r  We  "^tll  her 
anv'hmg  and  everythint-'.  and  does  anyone  doubt  tl.at  sonie 
of  tho-e  supplies  will  ultimately  reach  G^rnviny?  We  sell 
Belgium  all  t!ie  war  nipplies  she  wants.  Does  anyone  believe 
th.a'  she  would  not  ip,  'urn  send  a  part  of  them  to  England 
o:  I-^.ince  if  they  neoded  them? 

Since  speculation  and  guesswork  seem  to  be  working  ove-- 
time  in  these  deba'es,  let  me  mak--  one  further  chmce  ob- 
serv:i;icn.  I  say  that  It  is  not  beyond  the  realms  of  possi- 
bility that  before  thn  war  i.-  finished  Germany  will  declare 
war  on  Fnland,  and  then  Mr.  Sialm  and  his  bears  will  movi 
in  on  tha^  peaceful  nation,  just  a-^  they  mr^ed  in  on  Pi  land. 
and  ue  will  still  be  selling  Russia,  and  yet  under  this  law  we 
Will  b"  unable  lo  sell  a  single  war  supply  to  Finland,  the  only 
na:;on  m  Europe  that  has  paid  her  deb's. 

Those  are  the  things  wh:ch  I  say  to  the  S-'nator  from 
Cu:"ir:"et  out  have  both'-r-^d  me  in  connection  with  attempt- 
ing to  arr.ve  at  an  honc-t  and  infelUgent  conclu..ion  a.s  to 
whether  I  should  vote  to  lift  thrs  en.baigo  cr  to  continue  the 
embargo. 

I  wuh  to  say  further,  in  conclusion,  that  in  my  humble 
judrmeni  the  Senators  of  the  United  States  m  ihi-  dib^te 
have  far  overemphasized  and  magn.fied  th  •  importance  of 
the  continuation  or  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embaigo,  p.s 
fat  as  getting  us  in  or  keeping  u,  out  of  war  is  concerned. 
In  my  hu-nble  judement  the  cash-and-carry  plan  so  far 
ovcrihadcw.s  eith^r  the  continuation  or  the  repeal  from  the 
sundptjmt  of  keeping  us  out  of  the  holocaust  of  hell  across 
th.e  way  that  there  ;s  no  comparison  between  the  two. 
I  thark  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me  of  his  time. 
Mr  DANAHER  Mr  Pr,s:d'nt.  at  th.-  very  outset  I- 1 
m.e  thank  th'  d.stmi:uished  Senator  from  lilmois  fc  r  h.s 
ccntribuiion  to  this  debate.  In  the  judgmer.t  cf  the  junior 
Senator  irom  Connecticut  his  views  are  always  intere-sting, 
they  are  certainly  sincere,  and  abiovo  all  he  is  men' ally 
honest.  With  that  approach  I  want  to  undeilake,  Mr. 
President,  to  take  up  the  po.nis  mentioned  by  the  S-  naior 
frvin  I.linois. 

In  the  fust  place,  he  says  tha'.  as  he  understantl-.  th? 
pies,  nl  law  did  net  work  with  leference  lo  Japan  and 
China  sjiup'y  b- cause  a  war  had  not  been  declared  Tint; 
is  the  expression  he  u>vd  In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Pie.i- 
dent.  the  law  does  n^t  n  quire  that  war  be  d-claicd  before 
a  state  of  war  shall  exitt,  and  that  is  why  the  .-tatu'e 
ad'  pted  the  language  "a  state  of  war." 

Th.at  i.s  why  those  very  words  are  interpolated  into  that 
ftaiute.  because  it  has  not  been  the  policy  m  recent  years 
for  countiics  to  declare  war.  They  move  in  on  another 
couiiLry.  Everybody  ui  the  United  States,  as  the  Senator 
says,  knows  that  there  was  a  state  of  war  in  China  but  cfH- 
cially  we  did  not  act.  There  was  nothing  the  matter  with 
our  statute.  The  statute  was  there.  But.  Mr.  President,  if 
that  is  all  that  is  bothering  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  then 
I  will  ;ay  to  lum  that  I  .shall  be  h.'-ppy  to  join  with  him  in 
furlhcrino:  a  r;-solution  which  will  call  upon  the  President 
to  declare  and  to  issue  the  embargo  on  arms  against  Japan, 
which  will  rc^nove  that  ground  of  objection. 

Ill  the  oecond  plac?,  Mr.  Prcsidint.  the  Senator  said  that 
he  cannot  for  the  life  of  him  understand  how  the  pend  n.i 
n.ea.-ure  would  authorize  the  shipment  of  munitions  to  Ci  m- 
n.unist.c  Ru.v,.a.  as  he  described  it. 

I  will  say  to  the  oenato  from  I!Iinoi.s  that  I  Will  join 
w;:h  him  in  stopp^nj;  -uch  sh.pment,  because  all  we  hr.xe  to 
do  IS  'o  aTend  our  present  i<iw  and  foib.d  tiie  exportation 
of  muni'icns  to  any  neutral  country.  We  do  not  have  to 
repeal  the  embargo,  which  says  we  may  not  ship  to  bellig- 
erent count!  les.  S ).  Mr.  President,  we  will  dispose  of  that 
point  of  objection.  I  know  the  senior  Senator  from  Illinois 
will  go  along  with  m.e  that  far. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  As  I  understand  the  propa-al  of  the  Sena- 
te r,  assuming  that  he  could  sati..fy  my  position,  I  take  it  ha 
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would  have  the  Congress  amend  the  statute  as  it  exL-ts  at 
the  present  time,  lo  meet  the  objccuoiiij  which  I  have 
pointed  rut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Exactly. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  take  it  the  Senator  would  not  claim  that 
we  would  then  be  changing  the  rules  in  the  muddle  of  the 
game? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No;  for  we  should  not  be  relaxing  our 
law. 

The  whole  test  Is  whether  or  not  we  are  relaxing  our  law 
in  favor  of  one  side.  We  as  a  neutral  Nation  have  the  right 
to  lighten  up,  but  we  have  no  right  to  relax  the  provisions 
cf  our  protective  statute  in  the  event  a  war  shall  have 
broken  out. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Of  course,  whether  we  relax  or  wheiher  we 
tighten  the  law  makes  little  difference,  in  my  opinion.  It 
depends  largely  upon  the  attitude  of  mind  of  Senators  as 
they  view  the  situation  before  them.  In  my  judgment,  if 
the  suggestion  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  enacted 
into  law  we  would  be  doing  the  very  thing  which  a  num- 
ber of  Senators  have  been  protesting  against  from  the  tim.e 
the  debate  started.  In  other  words,  if  I  have  understood 
the  position  of  a  number  of  Senators  on  the  floor  insofar 
as  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  IS  concerned,  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  can 
do  noth'ng  to  promote  or  affect  our  own  domestic  policy 
and  take  care  of  our  own  general  welfare.  We  must  remam 
stagnant:  we  m.ust  remain  sterile:  we  must  rem  im  parplyzed 
until  those  fellows  across  the  pcind  finish  their  bloody  deeds; 
and  after  that  we  can  change  this  law  if  Congress  to 
de.-^ires. 

Mr.  HOLT  and  Mr.  LODGE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  and,  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  dn  not  believe  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  the  law 
to  put  the  arms  embargo  in  effect  in  connection  with  the 
situation  between  Russia  and  Poland.  When  Russia  went 
into  Poland  she  declared  war  against  Poland,  whether  she 
did  It  by  letter  or  by  arms.  It  does  not  require  any  change 
In  law  to  put  the  arms  embargo  in  effect  In  that  situation. 
Why  should  we  indict  a  law  because  the  President  fails  to 
administer  it? 

The  situation  Is  the  same  with  respect  to  Japan  and 
China.  The  law  actually  covers  the  situation:  but  the  ad- 
ministration will  not  touch  it,  becau.se  the  President  himself 
has  failed  to  do  so.    It  is  not  the  fault  of  the  law. 

Mr.  LUCAS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illincis. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  appreciate  the  contribution  frr>m  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia,  and  I  can  understand  exactly  how 
he  feels  about  the  President  of  the  United  States  in  connec- 
tion with  the  enforcement  of  the  Embargo  Act;  but  I  under- 
take to  say  that  there  are  a  number  of  Senators  who,  if  the 
Pvesid'^nt  of  the  United  States  issued  a  proclamation  em- 
bargoing arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Japan, 
China.  Russia,  or  any  other  nations  which  might  be  at  war 
but  have  not  so  declared,  and  have  not  advised  the  world 
officially  that  they  are  at  war.  they  would  be  among  the  first  to 
declare  that  President  Roosevelt  was  again  usurping  power 
and  arbitrarily  cxercisinf;  authority  which  he  does  not  have 
under  the  present  law.  This  has  been  a  charge  made  against 
him  over  and  over  again. 

Mr   HOLT  and  Mr.  LODGE  addres.sed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield:  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Viiginia.  dimply  in  order  that  he  may  conclude  his  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Lodck  I  for  his  forbearance. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  declared  an  embargo  in  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War. 
There  was  no  declaraiion  cf  war  in  that  instance.  In  the 
Japanere-Chine.se  War  the  Japane.se  are  just  as  much  ag- 
gressors as  was  Italy  in  the  former  case.  The  only  difference 
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I  Is  that   England  v.anlcd  us  to  declare  an  embai^^o  in  one 
instance,  and  in  the  other  she  did  not:  and  we  listened,  as 
usual,  to  the  voic   of  Downing  Street  ii. stead  of  the  voice  of 
I  Main  Street  of  America. 

Mr.  LODGE      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mitssachu- 
seits. 

Mr  lODGE.  I  should  like  to  submit  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  this  thought,  which  was  brought  into  comment 
by  the  inieiestint;  idea  propounded  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois:  It  is  not  truly  accurate  to  speak  in  terms  of  chang- 
ing the  rules  while  the  game  is  in  progress.  Is  it  not  a  much 
more  accural-^  phrase  to  say  that  we  should  net  change 
the  balance  of  p<iwer  while  the  war  is  in  progress?  It  is  not 
so  much  changing  the  rules.  It  is  changing  the  balance  cf 
power.  If  we  change  the  balance  of  power  while  the  war  is 
in  progress,  then  it  seems  to  me  that  by  any  sincere  or  fair 
test  we  are  being  unneutral. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  his  observation.  Answering  that  particular  comment  in 
my  own  way,  let  me  say  that  war  Is  no  game.  War  is  a 
hideous,  foul  destruction  of  human  beings,  life,  and  pror)erty. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  rules  of  international  law  we  find 
our  answer — the  international  law.  if  you  please,  to  which 
the  President  in  his  message  said  he  wished  to  return.  He 
told  us  that  we  ought  to  return  to  international  law;  that 
that  and  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  were  th^^  crux 
of  the  problem  confronting  the  Congress.  Under  the  rules 
of  international  law — not  the  "ruks  of  the  ram.e" — if  once 
a  nation  has  taken  the  position  of  a  neutral  and  a  war  shall 
I  have  broken  out,  that  neutral  may  not  change  the  rules  of 
its  announced  position.  It  may  not  change  its  status  motivated 
by  any  desire  to  help  one  side  in  the  war  without  thereby 
becoming  unneutral  in  the  eyes  of  international  lawyers  and 
in  the  eyes  of  history.  We  as  a  nation  certainly  do  not  want 
to  stand  as  naked  as  a  treaty  breaker  in  any  such  aspect. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  the  contributions  of  the  various 
Senators  who  have  participated  in  the  colloquy  In  the  past 
few  minutes  have  served,  perhaps  even  better  than  my  own 
argument,  to  point  up  the  proposition  I  have  submitted.  It 
seems  to  me  it  is  perfectly  clear  what  inference  we  ought 
to  draw  from  the  facts  and  figures  with  reference  to  the 
purchases  by  Great  Britain  over  the  past  few  months.  It 
seems  to  me  perfectly  apparent  that  it  well  may  be  that  repre- 
sentations of  a  sort  not  known  to  us  have  been  made  and 
entered  into,  on  the  strength  of  which  she  has  acted. 
I  wish  to  refer  once  more  to  the  President's  message  in 
I  January  of  1939.     He  told  us  then: 

Wc  have  learned  Uiat  God-fearing  democracle':  of  the  world 
j  which  observe  tlie  .'-anctlty  of  treaties  and  gcxxJ  faith  m  tht-ir  deaJ- 
U.^k  with  ether  niitions  cannot  safely  be  mUifTert  nt  to  Intcrnaticaal 
Inwle.ssnoPE  anywhprc  They  cannot  forever  ler  pa.<^.  without  efTec- 
tlve  protest,  ads  of  aggresslnn  against  sister  nations — acts  which 
automatically  imdermine  all  of  tis. 

Obviously  they  ir.u-t  proceed  along  practical,  peaceful  lines.  But 
thr-  mere  fact  thii*  wo  rightly  drcllnr  to  Intrrveiic  wltli  arms  to 
prf'vent  act?  of  rgrre-sion  does  not  mean  that  we  must  act  R!>  If 
thrre  were  no  ar;gression  at  all.  Wcrd.s  may  he  futile,  but  v.ar  Is 
not  tlie  only  means  nl  commanding  a  ilerent  r''M>»ct  for  th^  opiu- 
ioiib  of  niankii.d  There  are  many  mcihofife  short  cf  war.  but 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  word.'-  of  hrlri'rln!:  home  to 
aggres.scr  government.^  the  aggregate  sentiments  of  our  cjwn  people. 

Mr.  President,  at  a  time  when  we  in  this  Nation  are  not 
embroiled  in  war;  at  a  time  v/hen  our  own  law  securely  pre- 
vents our  intervention  by  supplying  arms  to  either  side,  will 
the  Senate  now  ;;ay  that  we  should  abandon  the  reasonable 
I  and  proper  safeguards  to  make  a  condition  of  salety  sure,  and 
enter  upon  a  coui'se  wherein  we  undertake  to  adopt  methods 
"short  of  war"? 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  believe  it. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  worth  while  to  considgr  for 
a  few  minutes  sf  ction  7  <a)  of  the  pending  joint  resolution.  It 
win  be  remembered.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  that  up  until  yesterday  the 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  who 
had  sponsored  the  pending  measure,  w^e  trying  to  cause  us 
and  to  cause  ihc  country  to  believe  that  the  financial  transac- 
tions .section  contained  within  it  a  cash-and-cau-ry  clause.  I 
mention  the  matter  specificariy  at  this  time  bf cause  the  d.s- 
1  tinguished  senior  Senator  from  Illinoi.5  taid  that  he  felt  that 
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snmi  Kt^p  me  peace  aiiu  bmy  uui  oi   uiii  war.     dul  ai>  i  iiy 
lo  unalj'ze  thii  law   wh.ch   is  en   the  sUiute  bouki  at  the 
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tht'  Livsiie  should  not  turn  on  rep**al  of  the  arms  embargo.  He 
fwls  that  the  mast  important  possible  safepuard  is  the  ca-sh- 
and-carry  clause  of  the  Jomt  resolution.  I  think  I  quote  in 
essenc»'  what  the  Senator  said. 

Mr  President.  I  cannot  find  in  the  Joint  resolution  reference 
to  any  payment  of  casli.  I  cannot  find  in  the  joint  resolution 
a  reft  renc  which  would  limit  th(>  transfer  of  title  conditioned 
up>m  the  paynirnt  of  even  a  5-cent  piece  in  ciish.  I  should 
like  rfspecffully  to  ask  the  S'-nior  Senator  fr(jm  Illinois  whore 
he  h  i^  found  anv  .'-uch  provL-ion  in  the  joint  r'^solution.  I 
think  what  he  m-ar?  was  that  we  ouczht  to  have  some  such 
pio\;  ;in  m  the  joint  losolution.  Is  not  that  whut  the  S-^nator 
me.ir.'. ' 

M:  Ll'CAS  I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  before 
this  debate  is  rv»T  there  will  \y  a  cash-and-carry  provision 
u  tilth,  in  my  i-pmion.  will  not  only  .satisfy  the  Senator  from 
Conmcticut.  bur  will  satisfy  the  American  people.  The  pro- 
\.sicn  its  It  exi.^'s  at  the  pre  ent  time  is  not  satisfactory  to 
th''  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  have  never  made  that  .tate- 
nu".it  before  to  anyone;  but  I  will  say  coldly  and  bluntly 
that  ;he  ci>h-and-carry  provision  as  it  is  written  m  ihe  pend- 
ing measure  is  not  satisfactory  to  me.  I  uiu!er-;and  :hat 
the  S<  na:(,r  from  Nevada  Mr  Pittman',  m  due  ( our:,e  uf 
time,  will  move  to  amci.d  the  measure  so  that  it  will  be  ap- 
pro\ed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut:  arid  I  knew  that 
when  It  IS  -atiiartcry  to  him  it   will  be  satL>factory  to  me. 

Mr  DANAHKH  I  tl;;'nk  'he  Senator  from  Illinois  from 
the  b  !!i'm  of  tny  heart  I  knew,  ineiitally  honest  as  he  is. 
that  he  wou'd  so  state:  but  :ictiially  Mr  Prr^ident.  the  joint 
resolution  is  still  speakms?  m  futuro  Ca-^h  and  carry  is  not 
in  1',  and.  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  says,  if  we  are  ever 
eeKiL:  to  have  a  cash-and-carry  pro.\  i.sion  pii'  in  the  measure, 
app.irintlv  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  have  to  come  up 
With  another  anu'ndmeiit  to  brin^r  the  joint  res.  lution  withm 
the  cash-and-carry  punitw.  which  the  country  waci  told  v,'as 
alreadv  in  it 

Mr    I.l'CAS      Mr    Pr.-sid.  nt 

Mr    DANAHEK      I  viekl  t'>  the  S'  i\it"r  from  Illinois 

Mr  LUCAS  I  think  the  Seniitor  from  Ccnn-i^cticut  should 
b»  a  little  m.  re  charitable  to  Ihe  S'^nafor  from  Nevada,  who 
is  not  now  pre-ent  I  think  the  Stmator  from  Conn»'Cticut 
knows  well  encuRh  that  seldom  a  bill  comes  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  th.it  is  not  amended.  Now  I  think  the  point  witli 
reference  to  the  90-d.iy  credit  feature  will  probably  be  the 
only  .-onous  ob.i'Ction  th.e  S-nat*  r  from  Cnnnecti.ni*:  uill 
hav-'  and  whenevt  r  he  is  satisfied  upon  that  question,  in  the 
final  analysis,  he  will  supp<irt  the  Senator  from  Illinois  in 
the  bt  lief  that  a  cash-and-carry  proMsion.  if  it  is  so  written 
as  to  sati.sfy  lum  iHyood  any  stiadi.w  of  doubt,  is  more  im- 
I>^rtanf  tli.in  ei-hor  the  repeal  or  the  ontir.uation  of  the 
arn:^  »  nibar^^o  I  hope  tlie  Senator  will  vote  his  convictions 
on  tht-  arms  embarRo,  which  will  be  for  its  continuation,  but 
after  that  I  hope  he  w.ll  seriously  weiuh  the  question  of 
cash-and-carry  and  see  if  he  cannot,  in  the  last  analysis. 
determine  that  the  latter  is  more  important  ..nd  fin  illy  vote 
for  the  pending  joint  rtsoluti on.  a.-sumintt  aluay^  th.ai  the 
prcvi-K^n  for  the  arms  cmba:i;o  shall  be  repealed. 

Mr  DANAIIEH  Mr.  President.  I  fust  want  to  thank  the 
Stna'or  from  IllmoLs.  I  krunv  ho  did  not  mean  to  imply 
that  I  was  uncharitable  to  '.he  Senator  fri  m  Nevada  Mr. 
PiTTM'.Nl.  for  whatever  I  happt^ncd  to  say  at  the  time  I  have 
said  m  his  presence,  and  if  ir  uere  a  case  rf  rep'^ating  it  I 
should  bi»  glad  to  do  that  when  he  is  present;  so  thire  is  no 
question  on  that  point  I  am  sure 

In  the  second  rl;i<-"e.  I  did  submit  to  him  sp-c*f^cally  the 
other  day  wherein  m  the  joint  rt\-olu!ion  cc^uld  h.e  find  any- 
thing that  required  payment  of  cash  so  as  to  come  withm  the 
50-called  ca>h-and-rarr\-  idea      It  is  not  there. 

Mr  BARKLE\'  and  Mr  HOLT  add:e.5od  the  Chair. 

The  PRF^IDING  OFFICER  Dors  the  St-nator  frcm  Con- 
nec'icut  yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom' 

Mr  UANAHER      I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr  BARKI-EY.  Mr  President,  while  I  do  not  wi^h  to  pro- 
long the  Senator's  discvL^sion  of  this  matter  by  injecting 
myself  into  his  speech,  yet  it  ought  to  be  sajd.  in  order  that 


i  the  record  may  be  clear,  that  there  ha.s  never  been  a  law 
enacted  by  Congress  that  required  the  payment  of  cash  for 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  There  has  never 
been  a  measure  introduced  by  anybody,  even  by  thase  who 
oppose  the  pendmg  measure  that  would  require  the  payment 
of  cash  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word. 

Th^'  Committee  on  Forei^in  Relations,  when  this  matter  was 
before  it.  put  the  90-day  provision  in  as  a  restriction.  Some 
of  those  opposing  the  measure,  and  who  oppos-'d  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  in  the  committee,  tCKjk  the  position  that 
90  days  was  not  suITu'ient,  that  120  days  was  really  n'C<-s.>ary 
in  order  that  transactions  regarded  in  international  trade  as 
cash  m.ight  be  cleared  across  the  water.  But  there  was  so 
much  confusion  m  interpretation — honest  confusion.  I  am 
sure — on  the  part  of  Senators,  and  the  outside  world  al.-:o, 
It  b'lng  contended  by  some  th.at  by  th»  mere  mention  of  a 
90-day  prru^d  we  wer"  t^rantin^'  .somrthmK  lather  llian  mak- 
ing a  restriction  m  tlie  law  as  i!  has  heretofore  rxi.-tcd.  and 
as  provided  m  bills  which  have  been  mtroducid.  in  order  that 
that  m.atter  might  not  be  a  source  of  confusion  and  mis- 
understanding and  misrepresentation,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada offered  an  amendment  to  flinunate  it  altoriether. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  is  right — and  he  would  b'' 
right  if  he  ir.ade  the  same  statement  concerning  all  other 
laws  which  have  heretofore  b^en  t  nacted  with  re'cpcct  to  the 
so-called  cish  and  carry — that  "cash"  has  been  a  misnomer 
from  the  b  'ginning.  It  was  a  colloquialism  that  was  attached 
to  it  largely  by  the  nt v.^p^ipcrs,  fur  the  wind  "cash"  was  never 
insf^rted  in  any  bill  or  in  any  law  on  the  .--ubject.  Theoretic;il!y 
checks  given  m  pajTnent  of  goods  are  supposed  '"  be  cash,  but 
I  think  everyone  realir.es  that  if  we  were  to  reqiure  customers 
abroad  to  briiig  money  in  the  form  of  casli,  currency,  as  does 
the  h.ousewifo  who  goes  to  market  with  a  basket  and  pays  for 
L-rocenes  by  gning  the  money,  it  would  be  ut'erly  impo.ssibla 
to  carry  on  any  form  of  inttnnational  trade  in  that  w.ty.  But 
neither  the  prnding  joint  rcsolutic^n  or  any  other  measure  or 
the  law  Itself  that  has  been  enacted  heretofore  ever  used  the 
word  "ca.sh."  I  repeat,  it  has  been  a  colloquialism  that  has 
really  given  a  wrong  impression  to  laws  that  have  been  en- 
act-^d  and  measures  which  h.ave  been  introduc-'d. 

Mr  LA  FOI  LETTE     Mr   Pre^dtnt.  will  the  Senator  yieW 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doo?,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr    nANAHER      I  yu  Id. 

Mr.  I^  FOI1.ETTE  In  order  to  krrp  the  record  strainht, 
let  me  say  that  I  think  I  attended  every  meeting  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  took  place  where  the 
mem!>^rs  of  the  comm.ittee  were  invited.  I  wi.sh  to  say 
that  I  think  thf  S  ^nator  from  Kentucky  must  be  confusing 
a  full  committee  meeting  and  a  m.eetiiig  of  mt  rubers  of  the 
committee  who  were  in  favor  of  the  rt  peal  of  the  arnis 
emba-uo  which  met  to  draft  the  joint  resohrion,  wh -n  he 
said  that  there  was  sonu-  .--uesestion  that  the  credit  cl.iU. -' 
should  be  extended  to  120  days,  and  that  he  v.,\.s  m  error 
when  he^  credit;'d  tha'  ^vuTgestion  to  members  cf  the  c<nri- 
mittee  who  utr-'  opposed  tci  the  r' peal  of  the  urins  embamo. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  S''nator  from  Wiscon.-m, 
if  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  permit  me.  that  I 
distinctly  recall  one  cf  the  outstanding  Members  of  th.e 
Senate  and  of  the  committee  who  opposes  repeal  of  the 
embargo  who  suggested  in  the  lull  committee  that  the  i  miu 
le-clution  should  really  provide  120  days  instead  of  90  d.iys. 
AnotlvT  m.emb'T  of  the  com.mittee,  who  is  also  an  oiitst. Hid- 
ing opponent  of  the  repeal  of  the  emibartto.  s'l-nested  that 
even  if  120  days  were  put  in.  Congress  would  later  ha\r  to 
extend  it.  because  that  would  not  bo  sutruient  to  carry  on 
int'-rnational  trade  even  on  a  suppe.v'd  ca.'^h  basis. 

We  have  elmimated  all  that  by  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Ni^vada  has  offered,  and  it  is  a  moot 
question  now;  but  I  m^cntion  it  only  to  shew  that  even 
some  of  thc^e  who  are  opposed  to  repeal  were  not  opposed 
to  the  9D-day  provision  or  even  a  Ic^nger  time.  I  do  not 
care  to  r-n-eal  the  names  of  the  m.em.bers  of  the  com.mittee 
without  their  consent,  but  I  think  we  all  remember  that 
diicussion. 
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Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.    Mr.  President,  I  merely  want   the 

Record  to  show 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  further? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.  I  m^erely  want  the  Record  to  sliow 
that  my  recollection  does  not  serve  me  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  serves  him  in  connection  with  the 
statement  he  has  made.  Of  course,  if  the  Senator  does 
recall  it.  I  would  not  dispute  what  he  says,  but  I  thought 
I  had  been  present  at  every  meeting  to  which  the  full 
committee  was  invited. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFnCER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  the  Senator  from  California? 

Mr    DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  want  to  stnnd  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  IMr.  La  FolletteI  In  that  respect. 
I  have  no  recollection  of  any  meetinrr  that  I  attended — and 
I  attended  all  that  I  was  pt^rmit*ed  to  attend  but  one — when 
that  question  was  brought  up  or  when  anything  was  said 
about  the  ca'^h -and -carry  problem. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  says  that  in  none  of  the  laws 
that  have  been  enacted  regarding  cash  and  carry  has  there 
ever  been  any  provision  with  respect  to  the  time  of  pay- 
ment of  the  amount  that  might  be  charged  foreign  pur- 
chasers. Heretofore  we  have  never  had  a  law,  save  one, 
which  embraced  the  cash-and-carry  idea;  and  if  he  will 
read  Mr.  Baruch's  dissertation  as  to  why  he  presented  that 
Kugeesiion.  he  will  see  that  it  referred  to  cash  and  carry: 
that  It  did  not  refer  to  credit  and  cairy.  The  reason  for  this 
amendment  is  that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  pass  the  joint 
resolution  with  the  provision  it  originally  carried.  So  he 
proposes  now  to  strike  out  everything  in  relation  to  credit 
and  leave  it  a  cash-and-carry  proposition. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  dispute 
with  my  friend  from  California  about  something  that  I 
recall  very  distinctly  happen*  d  in  the  conimittee  but  which 
he  does  not  recall.  I  could  give  the  Senator,  in  private,  the 
names  of  the  Senators  to  whom  I  have  reference. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    Does  the  Senator  mean  me? 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     No;    I   do   not. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin   IMr.  La  FolletteI? 

Mr,  BARKLEY.     No;  I  do  not  mean  either  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  They  are  the  only  two  to 
wliom  I  ref'  rrcd. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  realize,  of  course,  that  the  Senator 
from  California  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  are  both 
im.portant  and  outstandmp  members  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comniittee  and  are  both  outstanding  opponents  of  re- 
ptai.    There  are  also  others. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Yes;  and  there  stands  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  He  is  not  an  outstanding 
foe  of  repeal,  but  he  is  an  outstanding  proponent  of  repeal, 
and  I  yield  to  him  my  meed  of  praise  for  standing  just  that 
way.  ( 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     It  is  mutual,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  now.  getting  back  to  ca.sh.  regard- 
less of  what  Mr.  Baruch  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Fcaeign  Relations  Committee,  the  provision  of  the  law  on  the 
statute  books  which  expired  on  May  1,  as  the  Senator  from 
California  and  all  other  S«'nators  will  recall,  did  not  require 
cash  peym.ent;  it  only  required  that  title  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  purchaser. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Quite  so. 

Mr.  BAiiKLEY.     The  word  "cash"  was  net  u.sed. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    No. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  the  requirement  to  pay  "on  the 
barrel  head,"  as  we  say,  or  to  give  a  check  at  the  time  of 
the  purchase  was  not  in  that  law.  The  only  requirement 
was  that  title  should  pass,  and  if  an  Americar^  manufacturer 
wanted  to  give  his  product  to  a  foreign  government  there  was 
nothing  to  prevent  it  in  the  law  as  irTCa^^assed  and  as  It 
expired  the  first  of  last  May,  which  contained  the  original 
so-called  cash-and-carry  provision. 

I  may  be  dealing  in  technicalities;  but  the  point  I  was 
attempting  to  m.ake  was  that  with  the  amendment  which 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  offered — and  which.  I  sup- 
pose, will  be  adopted — the  joint  resolution  on  that  subject 
then  will  be  practically  in  the  same  terms  as  tlie  law  which 
expired  on  the  first  of  last  May,  with  some  modifications; 
and  that  the  provision  of  the  joint  resolution  on  the  subject 
of  financial  relations,  preventing  the  flotation  in  this  country 
of  bends  or  the  sale  of  obligations  of  any  belligerent  or  any 
foreign  country  or  its  subdivisions  or  any  Eigent  thereof,  was 
not  supposed  to  apply  to  the  ordinary  checks  and  drafts  that 
are  used  in  international  transactions  of  commerce.  It  was 
supposed  to  apply  to  the  public  flotation  of  bonds,  or  even 
to  private  sales  of  bonds,  obligations  of  governments,  their 
political  subdivisions,  or  agents  representing  them. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  oi  California.  Is  not  the  Senator  wandering 
far  afleld  at  the  present  time?  We  now  have  an  academic 
question  before  us — that  relating  to  cash  and  carry  as  the 
amended  joint  resolution  has  it.  There  is  very  little  profit  to 
be  derived  from  discussing  it.  I  should  be  delighted  to  disca-is 
it  with  the  Senator,  because  I  have  some  veiy  fixed  views  upon 
Lhe  subject;  but  I  feel  that  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  is  being  needlessly  taken  up. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
will  appreciate  the  solicitude  of  the  Senator  from  California 
with  respect  to  liis  time;  but  he  himself  has  been  rather  prodi- 
gal with  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    He  has  listened  to  everybody. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  only  point  which  I  wished  to  make — 

it  may  be  needless — was  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  word 

"cash"  now  is.  and  always  has  been,  a  misnomer  in  connection 

with  this  legislation. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  not  concede  that  for  an 
instant.  From  the  time  this  kind  of  proj.-^ct  was  suggested  we 
have  heard  all  the  time  cash  and  carry,  with  the  rat-a-tat- 
tat  of  the  cash  on  the  barrel  head  that  could  not  be  mistaken. 
PVom  the  highest  to  the  lowest  in  the  Government  it  has  been 
cash  and  carry.  Then  a  measure  comes  out  which  is  not 
cash  and  carry  at  all,  but  which  is  credit  and  carry.  Then 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman],  the  able  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  yesterday  amends 
the  joint  resolution — a  very  wise  precaution  on  his  part — and 
we  shall  have,  before  we  get  through,  ca.eh  and  carry  again; 
and  cash  and  carry  will  be  what  we  shall  call  Mr.  Baruch's 
scheme,  as  he  intended  it  to  be  called. 

Mr.  HOLT  and  Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  addressed  the 
chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield;  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLT.  IJli.  President,  so  that  we  may  not  be  con- 
fused. I  wish  Senators,  in  discussing  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  in  the  future,  would  state  which  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  they  mean— the  one  of  the  Senate  or  the 
"nonpartisan"  Foreign  Relations  Committee  which  drafted 
the  p)ending  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Sena- 
tor's time;  but  I  have  just  returned  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
after  a  verj'  brief  absence  to  int€r\'iew  a  constituent  in  the 
reception  room,  and  have  been  told  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  !Mr.  Barkley]  made  the  statement  that  in  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  an  opponent  of  repeal  of  the 
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jrihartro  hnd  <nU]  that  90  days  wa.s  not  enouEh  time;   that 
It  riii'h?  to  b.    120  dnys. 

P:  .bubiy  th''  S'ria'or  from  K<Mi*.ucky  r^frrs  to  a  remark 
which  I  rn>p!f  m:u!'.  b«c;iu' «  I  was  the  cn)y  ono  who  rnad>' 
any  rimark  which  c  iild  pyis.';blv  b'""  «o  mi-sccnstnird.  Wh^ii 
the  S'-iiutor  from  N».w  York  Mr.  Wagner  I  sut'gestrd  that  he 
was  not  wiihnt?  to  alljw  so  l.ni'  u  p-'nod  r.(  cred.'.  m  the 
psri\'..sion  a.s  90  days,  and  it  outcht  to  b<.'  cut  to  CO  days,  I 
.said  that  I  w.us  i  pp' ..>«  d  to  any  period  of  credit  whatpvor  if 
It  was  Roirt;  t»)  b»'  a  ca.'.h-ani'1-carry  provir.ion.  and  if  we  wcrj» 
KouiR  to  have  rr^dit  at  all  it  d:d  net  make  any  ditlerence 
vh.ther  it  u;l-  60  'l.iys  or  90  days  or  UJ  days;  no  matter 
what  th«-  i>r:'xi  rr.iL;!it  b*^.  it  would  b*""  MK.piy  another  method 
of  beating  th"  d"V.l  around  the  .-.tump  I  never  said,  and 
I  d.d  not  hear  anyb<;dy  el^o  m  the  ForciKn  Relations  Com- 
nuttte  hiiv.  rhit  i'O  days  w:us  not  t 'louuh.  and  that  we  ought 
to  have  120  d iv^ 

Mr  DANAHER  Mr  Pn-sident.  mt.Test,  d  and  mnm^i'd 
as  I  \<.;i.^  by  th"  conim-'nt  (f  the  S«'nater  tr;ni  K-'n'U'ky.  I 
.'^huu.d  l.ke  very  much  to  ask  l',:in.  if  I  rriay.  a  qu'  stion  re- 
garding section  7  'a*  a.s  it  w:i!  -land  when  amend'-d.  It  is 
on  piRf  21.  C  in  the  Senator  find  anytli.Tit,'  in  sec'ion  7  la' 
wh!(  h  wi'l  forbid  ili<'  R*  ccn-'iucf.on  P'mar.ce  Coiporalion 
cr  til"  Export -Import  Bank  fr^  m  makmt;  a  loan  to  a  foreign 
K(i\(!n:ni:;f .  i  r  ;tn  au'eney  thereof? 

Mr.  BAHKLEY  Mr  Pr"-:dent,  I  have  not  givtn  thought 
to  that  section  m  the  l.^ht  if  ;iny  possible  loan  on  the  part 
f:f  the  Fteenn.NtiueiK.n  Finance  Cuporation.  but  I  .^hriuld  say 
that  tile  provisaniii  cf  Si  ction  7  'a.  would  apply  to  tiie  Re- 
construc'iMti  Finance  Coriwraticn.  or  to  i.ny  other  apency  of 
tfie  Gi'Vernmtnt.  as  rigidly  a--  fliey  would  to  any  other  cred- 
lliw  i'l  pia'uifac'u:  er  or  aKent  of  industry  m  this  coui.try 
tint  m:«ht  !>•  ;n  Uv  business  of  fu:  n..- lir;/.  materials  cr  sup- 
plies to  ;inv  bt  Kii-eit  :i;  ;:-.  'li»'  pre>cp.t  war, 

Mr  DANAHER.  1  tiiank  the  Stnator,  Mr.  Pro. dent. 
T!'.<t  1^  th."  I-  n.-' true* ion  with  wtMcli  I.  :..(i.  will  aprcc.  and 
I  am  plad  to  hear  ili.i'  vri-w  l:u:n  th.e  S"nattir  trnui  K"n- 
tui  kv 

.Now  I  will  ask  ii.m  i  or  o^lvr  ciU".'h>n  with  reference  to 
the  .s.ime  .-ub.iei-t  niatttr.  if  I  nuiv — whether  or  not.  on  the 
ollicr  hand,  there  l^  any  prohibitioii  of  the  u-e  by  cur  Ti'eas- 
urv  Department  of  our  ^tab.liAition  fund  for  ti'.e  purpor,e  cf 
m.untamint;  t!ie  curifncies  of  Gri  a;  Britain  and  fiance. 

.Mr  BARKIJ-:Y  Of  course  th.e  Senator  knows  that  thf> 
liw  which  cre.ttcd  the  .-'..biiiAifion  fund  prescrib;s  'he  iLses 
to  whicli  u  ni.iv  b  pii".  antl  that  m  the  mam  it  is  for  the 
puip.'.>e  of  iii.i.iitaii!in--;  iht  AnnTican  dollar  and  protecting 
tlie  commt  :cr  ,  f  the  I'niled  State-^  a,t;a:nst  pos.sible  decline  in 
the  value  of  forc.K'n  cuirncies  so  as  to  put  our  inanuf..c- 
turrrs  at  a  di.s.idvaiitape.  Wheth"r  the  mere  fact  th.at  Gr'-at 
Br.ta.n  and  France  are  .it  w\ir  ousht  to  operate  to  stop  the 
operatan  of  the  .stab'liealion  fund,  or  ought  to  prevtiu  the 
Treasury  from  carry. iig  on  its  normal  actiMties  with  respect 
to  the  fund.  i>  a  subject  alxiut  which  S"natois  may  liave 
d.ITerent  opinions.  In  my  own  judiiinnit.  witiiout  further 
evidence  and  further  expi  nence.  I  do  nut  beiit-\  ,■  the  normal 
opt  ration  cf  the  siabiL.'.ation  fund  cu^ht  lo  be  interfered  with 
merely  bt\-ause  theie  i;.  a  war  in  Eur"po. 

Mr   D.VNAHKR.     I  thank  the  Sen.itor  from  Kentucky. 

Mr   CL.\KK  cf  Miv<^ouri.     Mr.  Pre.s.ri"n' 

Mr    DANAHER.     I  yu  Id  to  the  t- nator  fr.m  Missouri. 

Mr  CL.ARK  of  iNTiNs.nin.  It  .^H'ms  lo  me  tl.at  the  inqtiiry 
of  the  i^enator  from  Connecticut  as  to  the  stabilization  fund 
and  I's  u.^es  is  an  e.xtriMiiely  pertmcit  one.  pnrticul.irly  m 
v)"W  of  the  fact  that  Crn^iress  at  all  timvs  has  been  refused 
nr.y  mierniati -n  a<  to  the  operation  of  the  s*.!b:li7a'ior.  fund. 

Ue  all  kiiow  tli.r,  there  is  .^omethm?:  over  52  000  000.000  m 
the  siabili/.Hion  fund.  We  al.-o  knew  that  during;  th.e  last 
war  Great  Britain  spent  in  tho  neij-ihborhoxl  of  S2.000.- 
000  COO — net  quite  that  much,  but  in  that  nei-hborhoixl— in 
su^tainin--:  sterl.ng  exchange.  I  thir.k  it  is  a  ma'ter  cf  the 
utmost  impvirtanee  for  Ccnpre:s  to  find  cut  whether  our 
$2  000  000.000  in  the  .'■tabilization  fund  is  noin.g  to  be  used  m 
this  war  to  suppi^rt  Br.tish  sterling  exchange. 

I  may  say  to  the  S<^nator  that  I  am  preparing  to  address 
the  Senate  at  seme  length  upon  that  very  subject;  and  I  do 


not  think  this  se.^^ion  of  Congress  ought  to  adjourn  until  we 
fuid  out  what  is  going  on  with  the  stabilization  funti.  and 
find  out  whether,  in  effect  and  in  fact,  it  is  being  used  to  .^tis- 
fain  Prirjsh  and  French  exchange,  which,  as  I  say,  ccst  ntaily 
$2.0C0  000  000  in  the  last  war. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  am  delinh'ed  to  know 
from  the  Senator  from  Missouri  that  he  con'en-.plates  an  ex- 
ploration and  a  dis.<^ertation  upon  this  subject;  ard  I  shall 
m.^.ke  no  further  reference  to  it  at  this  time.  I  shall  certainly 
wish  to  be  present  to  hf  ar  his  remarks,  for  I  agree  with  him 
that  in  t^e  joint  resolution  now  pending  before  Congress  there 
is  no  limitation  whatever  to  forfend  a2ainst  the  money  of 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  being  u..ed  to  maintain 
the  currencies  of  the  nat.ons  referred  to. 

Mr  BAiJKLEY      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield:* 

Mr.  DANAIiLIl.  Yes:  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tric" 

M:  BAHKLEY  Irasmuch  as  thts  matter  Ivi-  been  brought 
into  the  discussion,  I  do  not  want  to  lta\e  it  will. cut  an 
ob  -ervation. 

The  stab  ligation  fund  in  its  normal  operations  constitutes 
a  d.iy-*o-day  activity.  It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  the 
Tr';'asury  IXpartm.ent  to  keep  Congress  informed  from  day 
to  day  or  from  week  to  wefk  about  its  operations,  although 
the  TYrasury  Department  does  make  a  report  to  Con:r"S3 
from  which  it  can  see  what  the  Department  has  done  dUring 
the  period  of  the  report.  The  stabilization  fund  wa^  nr,t 
created  for  the  purpose  of  aidinc  England  or  PYani^e  i  r  any 
other  country  to  maintain  its  currency,  but  to  enabl-  the 
American  people  to  maintain  their  currency  if  n  v., is  neces- 
sary to  protect  our  people  against  the  nbnorm-^.l  decline  of 
foreign  currencies  that  might  interfere  with  the  sale  of  our 
products  in  the  maikets  of  the  world.  The  stab  hzatun  fund 
is  an  American  protective  device,  and  not  a  device  for  tlie 
protection  of  ary  ^Mher  country. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr,  President.  I  'hank  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky;  but  I  recall  'hat  when  we  had  hearim,'s  Ixfore 
the  Comnilttee  on  Ban'.ang  and  Currency,  and  Sicie'ary 
Morv'cn'hau  was  there,  the  distinaui.'-hed  Senator  from  Di'la- 
ware  I  Mr.  Townsexd  i  questioned  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury at  considerable  length  with  reference  to  this  subject. 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  then  stated: 

\Vi-  In  the  Treasury  are  not  jiri-pinng  fcr  war 

The  distinguished  semor  Senator  from  Virginia  thereupon 
interposed; 

Will,  you  had  better  be! 

.^nd  the  S»''cre*ary  of  the  Trea.>ury  thereupon  said,  in 
t  !Tecl — I  am  not  quoting  him,  but  I  am  paraijhia.'.m.:  hi.s 
n  marks  from  recoITection — that  he  saw  no  i.  ason  iin-  a  dif- 
ference between  the  operations  of  the  stabilization  fmui  in 
time  of  war  and  Its  ope>rations  in  ti.me  of  peace,  Tlie  f.uL 
ol  the  matter  is  tha'  wliile  we  are  piotectiiK  the  .A.mencan 
dollar,  as  the  Senator  from  K-ntucky  says,  we  are  protect mtr 
It  m  terms  of  th"  F^rtneh  franc,  and  we  are  protecting  it  in 
terms  of  the  BritL-h  pound. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  Only  as  they  relate  to  international 
cUalmgj,  betv.e.n  Uie  busine.ss  and  commercial  and  indus- 
trial interests  of  'lie  United  States  and  those  of  the  foreign 
country. 

^'r.   D.^NAHER      Which   brines   me   precisely   to   .section 
7  lb'  of  tht>  pend'.ii:,'  j Oiir,  resolution. 
Section  7  I  b'   says: 

The  prov!sion.s  of  thi.s  section  .ihnU  not  apply  to  a  renewal  rr 
.adju-tnivnt  of  sue.*!  incicbtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  riate  of  such 
proclamation. 

Mr.  Presid;^nt.  whatever  orders  they  want  to  put  m.  whether 
it  be  for  grain,  rr  cotton,  cr  munitions  of  v.hate\er  kind,  no 
matter  whether  they  first  put  those  orders  in  last  June  or 
wh.eiher  they  placed  them  m  November,  they  constitute  in- 
debiedncs  when  the  contract  has  been  acted  upon,  thev 
ccnstitufe  a  state  of  ind.btednes.s  which  is  not  mvei'-'hed 
a.camst  m  the  pending  mt  asure.  which  is  not  forb.dd"n. 
There  are  no  limita'ions  on  it,  but  expre.ssly,  and  in  o 
many  words,  even  though  the  Senator  from  Nevada  would 
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undertake  to  amend  section  7  (a),  he  does  not  touch  7  (b). 
He  has  purpcselully  and  intentionally  written  into  this 
measure  an  exception,  so  that  all  indebtedness  on  whatever 
account  will  be  taken  out  of  the  measure  just  so  long  as  it 
exists  on  the  date  in  the  future  when  the  President  issues 
his  proclamation.  Consequ^^ntly.  when  gentlemen  talk  atxiut 
the  stabilization  fund,  and  talk  about  the  maintenance  of  the 
American  dollar,  and  talk  about  it  being  in  furtherance  of  a 
domestic  pKDlicy.  for  what  p<3ssible  purpose  was  section  7  tb) 
inserted  if  it  was  not  intended  to  refer  to  such  indebtedness 
as  might  be  incurred  by  a  foreign  state,  or  a  subdivision  or 
agency  thereof? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Under  section  7  (b) ,  to  which  the 
Senator  has  just  been  referring,  is  it  not  entirely  possible  that 
any  nation  might  exchange  with  its  own  nationals  new  bonds, 
new  securities,  on  any  basis  it  might  see  fit  to  adopt,  for  old 
securities  issued  prior  to  the  date  of  the  declaration  of  war  or 
the  President's  proclamation,  and  then  use  those  old  securities 
In  refinancing  its  obligations  in  this  country  to  enable  it  to 
purcha.se  munitions  or  anything  else? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  It  goes  further;  it  permits  the  incurring 
of  indebtedne.ss  on  any  account  whatever.  All  that  is  needed 
is  to  have  the  indebtedness  incurred  between  now.  or  some 
date  in  the  past,  and  the  date  in  the  future  when  the 
President  is  called  upon  to  issue  his  proclamation,  and  all 
such  indebtedness  is  taken  out  of  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
posed law. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Gladly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  it  is  always  possible,  in  the 
enactment  of  any  statute,  to  find  some  theoretical  hole 
through  which  somebody  might  jump.  It  was  not  supposed 
by  the  conamittee  that  we  could,  by  the  enactment  of  a  law, 
change  the  terms  of  any  obligation  Issued  heretofore.  At 
least,  that  was  one  of  the  considerations  that  entered  into 
the  drafting  of  this  section.  They  are  not  obligations  neces- 
sarily between  governments.  There  is  nothing  in  the  joint 
resolution  which  authorizes  any  readjustment  of  the  debts 
due  the  United  States  by  the  nations  of  Europe,  or  of  any 
other  part  of  the  earth,  because  those  debts  have  been  re- 
funded under  an  act  of  Congress,  and  the  very  act  itself 
provides  that  the  debts  cannot  hereafter  be  readjusted  for 
any  amount  below  the  face  value,  with  interest  on  them, 
except  by  another  act  of  Congress.  So  that  it  could  not 
refer  to  the  debts  due  the  United  States  by  the  nations  of 
Europe,  from  one  government  to  another. 

It  probably  should  not  be  made  to  apply  to  credits,  whether 
they  are  for  90  days,  or  whatever  their  terms.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  all  sales  which  have  been  made  by  American  industry 
to  the  nations  of  Eiu'ope  have  been  on  a  cash  basis  up  to 
now.  so  that  there  arc  no  such  outstanding  debts  as  the  Sena- 
tor might  fear.  But  even  if  there  were  some,  they  might  run 
4  months  or  6  months.  We  did  not  suppose  that  by  the  en- 
actment of  the  law  now  we  could  change  the  terms  of  those 
sales,  and  we  should  not  attempt  to  change  the  terms  of  those 
sales  by  an  ex  post  facto  law.  one  passed  after  a  transaction 
had  occurred. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yield  to  the  Senator  from  Florida? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Not  at  the  moment.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  As  long  as  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated  that  there  is  a  theoretical 
hole  in  this  particular  section,  will  the  Senator  grant  to  me, 
for  purposes  of  discussion,  that  it  is  a  hole,  whether  it  Is 
theoretical  or  not? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  grant  that.  The  Senator  can 
as.sume  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER. 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 

Mr.  DANAHER. 


The  Senator  called  it  a  theoretical  hole. 
I  said  it  might  be. 
Very  well,  it  might  be,  then. 


Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Not  for  just  a  moment.  I  desire  to 
point  out  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  what  the  present 
law  provides  in  section  245  (a),  subsection  (b).  Has  the 
Senator  a  copy  of  it  before  him? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  it  is  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     At  any  rate,  let  me  read  to  the  Senator 

the  language  just  as  it  appears: 

The  provlslnn.s  of  this  section  shall  net  apply  to  a  renewal  cr 
adjustment  of  such  Indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  ol  the 
President's  proclamation. 

That  is  the  present  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is  plsdn. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  But  what  is  the  different  eflfect  under 
the  present  law  as  compared  with  the  pending  joint  resolu- 
tion? Let  me  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  the  moment  the 
President  of  the  United  States  issued  his  proclamation  on 
September  3,  1939,  the  present  law  became  effective.  Did 
it  not  become  operative? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Consequently,  on  that  day  section  245 
(a),  subdivision  (b)  went  into  effect,  and  therefore  froze  all 
indebtedness  then  existing.    That  was  the  purpose  of  It. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  necessarily.  But  even  if  that  be  true, 
of  course,  the  measure  now  under  consideration  repeals  the 
law  from  which  the  Senator  has  read  this  section. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  a  new  proclamation  would  have  to  be 
issued  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Therefore  whatever  had  been  "frozen" 
would  thaw  out,  probably,  before  another  proclamation  was 
issued  under  the  new  law. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Which  is  precisely  what  the  Senator 
calLs  a  theoretical  loophole,  and  precisely  why  I  say  that  if 
the  desire  is  to  make  that  law  operative,  all  that  is  necessary 
is  to  put  into  the  pending  measure  a  provision  that  the 
proclamation  date  of  September  3.  1939.  shall  control.  Why 
are  not  the  proponents  of  it  doing  that?  If  they  really  want 
to  limit  credits,  if  they  do  not  want  indebtedness  to  be  in- 
curred between  now  and  the  future  date  of  the  proclamation, 
why  do  they  not  make  it  effective  as  of  September  3.  1939? 
That  is  the  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Because  each  law  and  each  proclamation 
issued  imder  the  law  stands  on  its  own  merits,  on  its  own 
bottom,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  go  back  into  the  past  and 
say.  In  a  new  proclamation  issued  in  the  future,  that  the 
situiation  which  existed  on  the  third  of  September  or  on  any 
other  previous  date  shall  apply  to  the  new  law  or  the  new 
proclamation. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his 
indulgence.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  of  course 
noting  the  first  few  lines  of  section  7(a),  observed  that  it  is 
in  that  part  of  the  section  the  prohibition  is  contained;  that 
Is  to  say.  the  prohibition  against  the  extending  of  credit  to 
any  private  individual  or  corporation  in  the  United  States  "to 
purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obliga- 
tions of  the  government  of  any  State  named  in  such  procla- 
mation, or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  State." 
Let  us  suppose  that  obligations  extend  from  one  of  the  for- 
eign governments  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  have 
bought,  for  example,  Canadian  bonds,  or  suppose  they  have 
bought  the  bonds  of  a  Canadian  municipality,  and  suppose  the 
Canadian  Government  or  the  municipality  finds  It  desirable 
or  necessary  to  propose  to  its  bondholders  the  refunding  of  its 
outstanding  bonded  obligations. 

Under  the  prohibition  contained  in  the  first  part  of  sec- 
tion 7  'a)  it  woiild  be  unlawful  for  any  American  holder  of 
any  such  security  to  agree  to  a  refunding  of  those  obligations, 
because  the  exchange  or  the  purchase,  or.  probably,  by  Im- 
plication, the  receipt  of  any  obligation  of  that  character  Is 
forbidden  by  section  7.  So  in  order  to  make  it  possible  for 
private  individuals  who  are  the  holders  of  such  bonds  to 
agree  to  a  refimding,  if  they  desire  to  do  so,  an  exception 
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out  of  P^cti.T  7  had  to  b'*  can'rd.  nr  it  had  to  br  inade  clc^ar 
that  ri'fundiDR  obligations  w-tp  not  (orb;dd»'n  bv  the  provi- 
sions of  s^^tion  7.  So  that  was  taken  rir-  oi  by  the  lan- 
guapf  of  s<»ct!on  7  'b'.  which  readjs  as  follows: 

The  previsions  of  this  tection  — 

That  Is  to  say.  the  prohibitions  containrd  in  7  'a>  — 

fhall  not  apply  to  a  nnewal  or  8dJiu^Tm'>nt  nf  such  Indebtedness 
tA  may  exlsl  on  the  date  vt  ''uch  procUniatlon. 

That  is  not  a  prohibition;  it  is  merely  the  allowance  of  an 
rx'''i)tion  to  the  prohibition  whuh  appears  in  the  first 
p<irt 

If  'h"  Senator  frrnn  C-  nner'iciit  were  tryinc:  to  take  care 
rf  that  situation,  how  would  hv  word  the  language  uf  the 
ji mt   resolution'' 

M:  DANAHER  The  Senator  from  Florida  is  asking  me 
riTA-  as  to  h(iW  I  W(  u'd  pr(  tert  American  bondholders,  or 
Joreun  nationals  ii  \i  u  like,  who  live  in  this  country:  and. 
o!  (ourse,  it  i->  P"--.  ;b!'>  to  permit  their  bein.g  proteci''d. 
There  is  no  quest w, p.  about  that.  But  the  ixiiiit  about  this 
wh.ilr-  law  .md  thi.^  uhole  joint  resolution  is  that  if  tfv^  in- 
ten'iiin  really  had  bet  n  to  make  it  applicable  to  a  sta'e  of 
iitT.iirs  which  exi.strd  wh>n  the  President's  proclamation  was 
i.-^sued  on  September  3.  1939,  why  does  not  the  joint  resolu- 
tion so  st.r*' ' 

Mr  PKPI'ER  I  d'  v!bt  if  that  provision  of  the  measure 
ha.s  any  r-fri  ,tne  at  ,t'.l  to  the  proclamation  in  that  sense. 
It  does  not  confer  any  alTirmative  authority  to  buy  bonds 
or  serurities.  It  me:elv  prnvid-'s  That  whore  securities  have 
aire, id;,  been  is.sued  .i:-.d  the  purchasers  or  the  cwners  of 
the  ^.•lurity  are  wiliin«  or  aareeabl.'  to  an  adju.-tment  of  the 
obhi:.itions  by  refun.lir.c  for  example,  thev  mav  do  so  with- 
ou'  Molatin^;  'he  l.iw  Wh.it  is  wronu;  wi  h  that  soi  t  of  a 
ptrmi^sion  t'i  anv  b-rdhold'T? 

Mr  DANAHER  Mr  Pn. ~:dep»,  that  i<  -impl"  The  way 
the  law  f'-ad:  at  pr:  S'-n\  it  \v.i.s  prii\  .d'd  that  tti''  President 
\vi  uld  have  the  p^v.ir  m  his  discretion  to  make  (  X':'ept!cns 
from  the  operation  of  th.s  panicular  section,  in  the  prtscnL 
law  understand,  uith  reference  to  conimerci.il  credits,  short- 
time  obligations  in  aid  ^'f  leg.il  transaction-  and  of  a  ch;iracter 
customanlv  used  in  ordinary  peac-time  commercial  trans- 
su-tioiLs  Th.i*  IS  cur  law.  and  when  we  take  section  245  "b) 
with  itference  to  24fi  <.i' .  and  use  the  words  '  such  indrbted- 
n<.s.s."  we  applv  t  '  anv  indrbtt^diiess  inve'f'.hf'd  a!,'ainst  in  sec- 
tion 245  'a'  Th  It  is  ub..it  the  term  '  .-uch  i:idt  bicdriess" 
app!ie.<:  to 

Mr.  PEPPER  Let  us  make  it  clear,  in  th'^  first  place,  that 
there  is  not  any  authority  for  any  new  purchases  of  bonds 
by  Americans  granted.  So  I  ."^uggest  that  if  that  is  true, 
Mihat  d.tTerenre  does  it  make  in  the  mmd  of  the  Si'nator  from 
Cotuieclicut  what  is  in  subdi\Tsion  'a',  which  d.;cs  not  per- 
mit American  citizens  to  b.-»ci:m--  purcha.Mrs  cf  new  bends  of 
frre:'.:n  aoverrimen's,  fcu*  permits  only  refundinT  operatioiis? 
It  pf-rmits  only  refundin«  operatiopj;.  Why  .-hould  we  object 
to  the  bondholder  having  the  privilege  cf  a^'reemg  to  a  satis- 
factor\  refunding  obligation  at  any  time? 

Mr.  D.ANAHER  Mr  Prcoident.  of  course,  if  th''  Senator 
from  Florida  can  gKii.s  over  the  fact  th.it  the  mr.amder  of 
that  sivtion  has  to  d,^  with  making  loans,  extending  credits. 
and  all  the  ether  pliases  and  methods  of  incurring  the 
mdebtedne.ss.  of  course  that  is  all  right:  he  can  do  that. 
Of  course,  .sales  'c:^  credit  are  included,  but  i^bove  everything 
we  find  in  this  lancuace  that  it  applies  to  the  makuv::  rf  any 
loan.-  the  extension  'f  any  credit,  and  consequ^^-.tly  there  is 
no  limitation  upon  any  such  th;ng,  and  drbts  can  be  in- 
curred, and  orders  an  bt^  plac-.d,  and  that  indebtedness  will 
be  such  as  is  conten:;-lated  by  s-Ttion  7  ib>. 

Mr.  PEPPER  In.  'l-.-^  first  place  the  ind-btedn>-.s  which 
may  get  the  advantage  of  section  7  'b'  is  indebtedness  whah 
must  have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Prrsideiit's  proclama- 
tion Then,  the  indebtedness  that  may  be  incurred  with 
tlie  permission  of  the  Presid-^nt.  which  is  referred  to  en 
page  22.  that  is  the  short  tmie  indebtedness  of  90  days,  or 
not  to  exr-ed  90  days,  cannot  ccm?  into  opi  ration  uni:l 
alter  the  Piesidenfs  pro^-Iamaticn.    That  is  to  saj-  the  Presi- 


dent ha.s  no  powr  to  act  under  this  law  until  h.i.s  proclama- 
tion of  a  pt^f^  of  war  first  has  been  made. 

Mr  nAN'An?:H.  Which  he  may  never  issue. 
Mr.  PEPPER.  Therefore,  if  the  proclamation  to  be  effec- 
tive m.ust  i)r'C"de  the  allowance  of  the  credit,  as  under  the 
lanptiag'^  cf  the  measure  it  obv:fu-ly  must,  the  provision  of 
r.ecticn  7b  can  never  rrfer  to  the  sh.ort-ti^rm  ind^'btedn^^ss 
that  IS  providod  for  at  the  tcp  of  page  22.  and  can  only  apply 
fit  any  time  to  the  indebtedness  that  existed  at  the  time  of 
the  Pr*>~ident's  proclamation,  and  that  is  (ild  indebtedness 
that  is  funded  or  evidenced  by  security. 

Mr  D.'W.'MIER  Mr  Prc^iden'.  tlv.'  Senator  from  Florida 
Is  ab«.)Ut  30  hiAirs  too  late.  Tlie  S.  nator  from  Nevada  yester- 
day introduced  an  amendment  which  strikes  out  all  the  lan- 
guage the  Senator  from  Florida  is  talking  alx)Ut.  cimimencing 
on  line  16.  page  21.  and  running  to  line  11.  page  22.  The 
S«  nator  will  find  that  amendment  on  his  desk.  It  was  sub- 
mitted yesterday  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr    LUCAS  ro^e. 

Mr    DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr    PEPPER.     Mr,  President,  before  that 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Ju>t  a  minute.  I  wish  to  yield  to  the 
S<:"nator  fr' in  Llmo.s.     I  ask  the  Sen. iter's  induk- nee. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Wh.at  is  worrying  the  Senator  from  Illinois  ia 
what  IS  goum  to  happen  to  the  obligations  and  transactions 
which  are  carried  on  ix'tween  September  3.  the  date  that  the 
President  issued  the  proclamation  of  neutrality,  and  thr-  date 
of  the  next  proclamation,  becau.^e.  as  I  understand,  in  the 
event  this  law  is  pas.s.d  we  repeal  the  present  Ni'utrality  Act, 
which  would  in  f  fleet  permit  any  obligations  during  that  time 
negotiated  to  become  in  such  a  state  that  they  could  be 
frofly  exchange  i  he-p  and  there  and  everywhere. 

Mr.  DANAHLR.  Mr.  Pre.;:d  nt.  the  Senator  from  LlincLs 
has  exactly  stated  the  legal  situation.  He  is  exactly  right,  and 
consrqutntly  all  cf  those  orders,  all  of  those  contracts  within 
that  period  of  hiatus,  are  contemplated  by  section  7  <b'>. 
That  L^  just  exactly  where  I  say  that  the  whole  door  is  open 
\^ide  without  any  l:n;itaticn  en  credi's  cf  any  kind  whatever. 

I  should  like  to  yield  now  to  th.e  S.^nator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  P'-'PPER.     If  the  Sen-:;tor  will  excuse  me  for  a  moment. 

Mr  LUCAS.  Will  the  Senator  yield  to  nie  fur  cne  furtl;er 
quc-'-Mon':' 

Mr    DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  fr-^m  i;i,no!<; 

Mr.  LUC.^S.  I  do  not  know  wheiher  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Cuinmittee  has  seriously  consid"r.'d  this  point  or  not. 
I  presume  they  have.  But  I  should  like  at  tin-  I'lrticular  time 
tn  offer  for  the  consideration  of  those  wh.o  are  v. tally  int»T- 
e.--ti-d  in  tins  question  two  short  amendments,  if  I  may  be 
permuted  to  read  th.-^m  into  the  Rfccrd  at  this  jx^mt. 

Mr  DANAHER,  I  am  sure  there  will  be  no  question.  Does 
the  Senator  apiirehend  that  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
w.^uld  lo.se  the  floor  A  lie  should  permut  that  to  bt-  done? 

Mr    LUCAS      Oh.  no. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  docs  not 
either. 

Mr.  LUCAS,  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  pos.sibility  of  curing 
the  defect  wh:ch  the  Senator  sp.-ak-s  about,  and  I  trust  that 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  will  give  the  question  con- 
s. deration,  b'cause  I  think  it  is  imixr^rtant.  Therefore  I 
submit  the  following: 

On  p.igp  21  line  14.  after  "proclamation",  liisrrt  "or  i.s.^uod  after 
t).o  dii'e  o(  iiiiy  prorlimation  issued  under  any  prior  neufality  law 
nfttT  SopfmbtT  4.  1939,  and  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Ji mt  resolution.  In  the  case  of  any  .state  tiumcd  In  any  sw  h  procla- 
mation, or  any  pohiical  subdivision  of  such  state,  or  person  acting 
lor  or  ou  behalf  of  either." 

And.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut,  if  the 
amendment  should  be  deem.ed  important  a  further  amend- 
ment .-hould  Ix'  made.  I  .submit,  on  page  22,  the  s'l-kmc  out 
of  lines  12  to  14.  inclusive,  and  inserting  in  l.<  u  th.  reof  the 
fcllo»inp: 

I 'J  1  The  provisions  of  thl=!  src'inn  =hall  n  :t  npply  to  n  renewnl  or 
f.dju.stmrnt  of  indebttdnes^  in  existence  on:  (Ij  The  date  of  any 
pioo'amatlon  Issurd  tird  t  any  prior  nputrr^lity  law  after  September 
■i  19.59  in  the  case  d  wny  State  named  in  sucJi  proclamation,  po- 
Utical   futd.visicn   tliorecf,   or  person   acting   for   cr   en   behalf   cf 
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either;  or  i2)  the  date  nf  any  proclamation  Issued  under  secV.m 
1  (a)  of  thus  Joint  resolution  in  the  ca.-e  of  any  other  Slat-'  named 
In  puch  p.'cclamation.  and  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  or 
perscjQ  acting  for  or  on  beiialf  of  either. 

This  amendment  would  correspond  to  the  previous  one.  I 
merely  submit  both  for  Whatever  they  may  be  worth,  doing 
this  .'^^clrly  in  the  hope  that  I  have  made  a  constructive  con- 
tribution to  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  Piesidtnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that  the  chief 
ground  of  the  objection  of  the  Senator  is  that  the  provisions 
of  this  law  will  probably  postpone,  as  it  were,  the  proiubilion 
of  existing  law,  or  relax  thc^e  prohibitions,  and  he  is  trying 
to  freeze  the  period  as  of  September  3,  the  date  of  the  previous 
proclamation? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  I  am  certain,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  has  misapprehended  in  two  particulars. 
One,  it  certainly  is  not  my  chief  objection  to  this  measure. 
My  chief  objection  to  this  measure  is  that  it  would  repeal  the 
embargo  on  arms.    We  have  discussed  that. 

But  to  come  back  to  the  particular  point,  the  .second  propo- 
sition, does  not  the  Senator  know  that  warehouses  in  New 
York,  that  ships  in  New  York,  aie  loaded  with  merchandise, 
ready  and  waiting  and  expecting  that  the  existing  law  will  be 
repealed,  and  that  tliis  measure  will  be  passed,  and  permit  the 
shipment  overseas  of  munitions  and  supplies?  Does  not  the 
Senator  know  that  since  September  3  orders  have  been  placed 
and  continue  to  be  placed  in  this  country? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  'What  is  the  pertinence  of  this  possibility 
to  the  argument  which  the  Senator  is  making? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  There  is  no  limitation  on  the  placing 
of  orders.  There  is  no  question  that  it  has  been  repre- 
sented to  the  public  that  this  measure  contained  a  cash- 
and-carry  provision.  The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  blamed  that  on  the  press.  He  said  the  admin- 
istration was  not  to  blame  for  it.  He  said  the  press  did  it. 
He  said  the  administration  never  called  it  a  cash-and-carry 
measure,  but  the  newspapers  did  that. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thought  the  Senator  was  complaining 
about  the  permission  or  exception  carried  In  section  7   (b). 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  In  case  the  measure  were  adopted.  I  ask 
the  Senator  if  he  does  not  beheve  that  the  President's 
proclamation  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  in  Europe 
would  be  practically.  If  not  certainly  contemporaneous,  if  it 
did  not  even  precede  the  effective  date  of  the  legislation  we 
are  now  considering? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  May  I  ask  if  the  Senator  means  the 
future  proclamation  to  be  issued  under  section  1   (a)? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  assuming  the  joint  resolution 
should  pass. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Yes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Of  course,  I  should  expect  the  President 
would  issue  a  proclamation.  I  trust  he  would  do  so;  but 
the  pending  measure  does  not  require  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  this  case,  that  the 
measure  became  law  by  its  passage  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress, and  its  signature  by  the  President.  Does  the  Senator 
not  think  that  at  once  the  President  would  issue  a  procla- 
mation under  section  7(a)  which  would  announce  a  state  of 
war  to  exist,  which  would  make  immediately  effective  the 
pro\isions  of  this  law? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  should  hope  so. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  'Very  well.  If  that  be  surmised,  section 
7(b)  says  "Tlie  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
a  renewal  or  adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist 
on  the  date  of  such  proclamation" — that  is  the  proclamation 
We  are  discussing. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  there  would  not  be  any  authority  or 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  anyone  to  incur  any  of  this 
questionable  indebtedness  insofar  as  section  7  (b)  is  con- 
cerned after  the  date  of  that  proclamation. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    From  that  date  forward.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Very  well.  If  the  Senator  admits  that,  then 
what  the  Senator  Is  concerned  about  is  the  period  between 
September  3  and  the  date  of  the  proclamation  which  may 
be  made  under  this  measure,  is  tliat  correct? 

Mr.  D.'^NAHER.  No.  I  knew  what  the  Senator  was  go- 
ing to  say,  if  he  will  pardon  the  interruption.  What  I  object 
to  is  the  constant  reiteration  in  one  circle  or  another — we 
have  heard  it  from  Senators  right  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate — 
that  there  is  a  cash-and-carry  provision  in  this  measure,  and 
the  public  has  been  led  to  think  that  there  is  a  ea.'h-and-carry 
pro\'ision  in  this  measure,  and  I  say  to  the  Senator,  and  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me,  I  am  cfrtoin,  that  there  is  no 
such  provision,  and  that  there  is  no  such  requirement  In  this 
measure. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    May  I  pursue  the  inquiry  a  little  further? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  The  Senator  quoted  a  moment  ago  from 
the  existing  law.  The  law,  as  I  understood  the  quotation,  for- 
bids the  extension  of  credit  under  its  terms. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  So  the  Senator  admits  that  there  Is  now  a 
law  on  the  statute  books  which  forbids  the  extension  of 
credit  since  September  3  or  4,  the  date  of  the  previous  procla- 
mation? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Curiously,  however,  limited  to  those  things 
which  are  covered  by  the  act.  It  will  be  recalled.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  applies  only  to  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war,  and  nothing  else. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  At  least  under  the  existing  law  no  credit  can 
be  extended  to  any  Crovernment  for  the  purchase  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Not  legally. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     All  we  are  dealing  with  is  the  law. 

So,  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  complaint  the  Senator  has 
with  regard  to  section  7  (b)  ?  That  is  what  I  addressed  myself 
to  in  the  beginning.  I  tried  to  suggest  that  the  committee 
was  dealing  with  a  situation  in  which  it  knew  that  thousands, 
if  not  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  American  citizens,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights,  have  from  time  to  time  bought  the 
bonds  of  governments  or  political  subdivisions  of  governments 
which  are  now  engaged  in  war;  and  we  were  trying  to  preserve 
the  rights  of  those  American  citizens  to  accept  refunding 
bonds,  provided  they  agreed  to  do  so  as  private  individuals. 
The  Senator  was  complaining  about  section  7  (b)  and  point- 
ing out  some  vice  it  had.  If  the  Senator  wishes  to  address 
himself  further  to  section  7  (b),  I  should  like  to  hear  him. 
However,  if  he  is  going  to  discuss  the  general  question  of 
cash-and-carry,  I  will  say  that  I  did  not  address  myself  to 
that  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  get  on  with  this  ad- 
dress I  think  I  ought  to  ask  Senators  to  reconsider  the  basis 
upon  which  they  have  approached  the  problem.  I  am  certain 
that  the  minds  of  very  few  Senators  are  foreclosed  upon 
this  point.  I  prefer  to  think,  with  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
that  as  we  canvass  these  situations  together  we  may  find 
various  situations  which  ought  to  be  corrected  and  various 
provisions  which  ought  to  be  amended.  Yesterday  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  himself  offered  an  amendment;  and  there 
are  yet  other  phases  of  tliis  measure  which  very  definitely 
ought  to  be  explored. 

I  feel  that  undoubtedly  the  individual  approach  of  many 
Senators  to  the  question  may  have  been  influenced  by  a 
deep-seated  sympathy  for  Poland.  There  is  no  one  among 
tis  who  would  not  thrill  at  the  thought  of  the  imsimg  hero 
who  marshaled  his  gallant  forces  at  Warsaw.  But  only  a 
week  ago  last  Sunday  evening  I  heard  a  Senator  tell  a 
Nation-wide  radio  audience  that  he  wanted  to  see  Hitlertsm 
crushed. 

Mr.  President,  who  will  do  the  crushing?  Suppose  it  ap- 
pears that  Hitlerism  ought  to  be  crushed.  Who  will  do  the 
crushing?  What  do  you  think  were  the  feelings  of  those 
defenders  of  Warsaw  who  daily  scanned  the  skies  in  vain 
for  the  sight  of  the  airplanes  of  their  Allies?  Who  is  to 
crush  Hitlerism?  Are  we?  Are  arms,  ammimition.  and  im- 
plements of  war  to  be  sold  on  credit  so  that  yet  other 
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p»rrj'.'  s.  with  whom  v:^  h<i'.-e  no  war.  may  b**  rru-hrd''  Is 
thai  to  be  tlv  (iin'nbutinn  of  the  United  S'ufos  to  the 
crushiriJ?  cf  Hitlerism^  Thi*  six'n>ors  of  the  jnnt  resolu- 
tion tell  us  liiat  we  wiH  net  pul)  the  tnsqer.  \^^'  will  not 
btimb  (ities  from  lh<'  air.  \Vt«  w:'.l  merely  loud  the  guns. 
\Vf  will  m'-roly  make  the  bombs,  and  we  wkI  merely  create 
enpmes  of  de^tructlon  that  a  ptrple  who  hav*-  r-.ot  v.T(;n^cd 
Us  as  a  nation  shall  be  cni.'^hed:  and  we  ar*^  to  do  it  all — 
God  save  the  mark! — in  the  name  of  k'T;):n:;  out  of  war. 
The  way  the  joint  resolut^un  :.s  drawn,  we  a;e  not  even  to 
do  It  on  a  ca.sh  ba-is. 

My  cwn  little  y.il  rec»ntly  said  to  nv>.  •Daddy,  what  is 
the  use  of  my  studying  history?"  If  that  little  niii  is  net 
f?ett:nK  any  more  from  the  .s'udy  of  her  h;-i;iry  than  the 
proponents  of  thvs  particular  n.<a  ure  .-eem  to  have  deriv  d. 
it  seems  to  m.e  tl  a-  h-  i  qu's'irt,  ;>  verv  apt.  \V'-  extended 
crrd  ts  before.  We  Mild  muni!  ions  b«-f.'):"  W'-  extend  d 
those  credit.s,  and  we  exported  th.:se  munitions  to  the  same 
nations  who  are  now  to  pet  them. 

At    that    time,    in    1918.   Sir    Arthur   Halfour    .^aid— and   I 

quote. 

I  do  not  brlifvi-  that  the  whole  history  (  f  tho  wo  Id  shows 
anythuig  quilo  putalU'l  or  equal  to  the  iicti'  :i  if   America   IM   this 


war 


Said  Marshal  F-;(h  on  Aut:u-t  24.  1918: 


You   may   tr'.l  Tl.e   Ani-rici.'i  [)•■ 'plo   tiio:: 
They    ii.».lt    I'.titl.lii.:    l>«-fpr    than    '>'    iv  •    '  ■ 
b*   rrpri'.icht  d   >  n!y    with   rvi^hmK   iihead    to«i   List 
to  h  .:u  them  biulc       Tljeir  ardor   is  unf.iiling 


1(!;(T>  .ire  iidmtrable. 

r    (i-M'h        Ihey    can 

It   Is  necessary 


But  in  1926.  Mr.  President,  the  London  Da.ly  Mail  said. 

Tyi"  British  nation  has  bi-<'ii  tiirne<l  mtn  h  dfbt  collector  to  the 
I'ni'fil  H"at<  -  ir  Furope.  bvit.  uiiliki-  most  cii  bi  collectors,  we  pet 
all  cf  tlif  odium  and  ncne  of  the  Un'-tlt 

Tlie  London  MoininiK'  Post  said: 

Em  n  If  Eiiri  p«>  :<  ;.  fr  with  fn"ui;h  to  buy  one  cotton  ?hlrt 
moiitlily  nu-iit  .mi-e  w-Tkly.  and  a  pair  of  American  shoes  yearly, 
there  will  be  a  growing  lecling  of  rv-en'.Tu::t  agair.st  this  Good 
Biinuiritan 

Tlie  London  Daily  N- ws  said  m  192G 

r.  Is  Just  US  well  ih.ir  .Uneric.in.s  cni'.d  understand  how  their 
action  m  ncird  to  t'.u'  debts  is  res  .irded  tl,roui;hout  Europe.  It 
may  ha'e  contributed  to  nialce  th.  m  the  richest  i)euple  in  the 
world.  1:  has  ma. It-  th.  m  out  if  .ill  couipartson  the  most  un- 
popular 

Mr.  President.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  photc-istatic  ccpy  of  the 
\Va.s!M:;Kton  Herald  of  Aui:u.^t  1.  1926,  v.hich  I  procure  i  I'n  m 
the  L  brary  of  Ccnprer.s.  It  is  filled  with  extracts  frum  Uad- 
ir..;  jo.urnal.s  m  b<ith  F'ranre  and  Eni^Iand.  showing  the  condi- 
tion of  a!Ia:rs  wlien  Unile  Sam  became  ■Uncle  ^hylG(,k  "  to 
Eurcp'\ 

I  wi.^h  tlure  w.  re  space  in  the  Conghession.vl  Riii  oro 
properly  to  represent  this  entire  piure.  but  I  would  not  think 
of  .'.-.kini?  unanmious  con.vent  to  incur  tlie  expanse  involved. 
I  .i.sk  these  who  are  interested  in  the  record  of  exactly  what 
hi'ppened  when  our  debtors  turned  on  us  in  1926,  and  what 
they   .said   ab<nit   us.   to  po  to  the  Library  cf  ConrTress  and 

th'Te  find  extract-s — m  fact,  the  original  docvmient which 

will  -how  what  happtiied  in  1913  ar^.d  1919.  when  we  made 
loans  and  credits  to  the  Allies. 

Mr    PEPPER      Mr.  PrcMdent.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    DANAHEK      I  yield. 

Mr  PEPPER  I  am  very  much  tntere.'ted  in  the  citations 
which,  the  Senator  is  reading.  I  think  it  would  be  of  bt^nefit 
to  (.\eryone  if  he  would  give  the  name  of  the  publication 
and  th.e  paiztv  so  that  we  may  i  bserve  them. 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  shall  be  very  plad  to  do  so.  They  are 
con'aiiiod  in  the  Washington  Herald  for  Sunday,  Aueiust  1. 
1926    and  apparently  the  paC'\s  are  2  and  3. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Stnator  desire  to 
ins.  rt  the  m.atter  referred  to  m  tlie  Record.' 

Mr  D.ANAHER.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  I  fear  that  the  value  of 
the  publication  as  such  would  not  warrant  the  rreat  cost 
involved.  I  shall  not  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Record; 
but  I  have  given  the  citation  for  reference  in  case  anyone 
wishes  to  examine  it  further.  There  are  many  extracts,  of 
which  I  have  read  only  a  few  typical  sam.ples. 


Mr  Prt'sident.  thrm  is  one  oth-^r  point  with  reference  to 
the  discussion  the  Senator  from  F.jrida  and  I  had  a  few 
m'nutes  ago.  and  that  has  to  do  with  the  date  of  the  i.s.su- 
ance  of  the  proclamation.  I  wi.-h  the  Record  to  show  section 
1  la'  of  the  pending  measure  so  that  Senators  may  be  able 
in  their  own  due  time  to  make  reference  to  it.    It  icad.^: 

SEfTiov  1  (a)  That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congrer,s  by 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  ex;..'s  a  state  (f  -var 
between  fcreien  states,  and  that  it  is  neces-siiry  to  promote  the 
sfcunty  or  preserve  the  peace  cf  the  United  S'.ates  or  to  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  isr.ue 
a  proclamation  naming  the  slates  Involved:  and  he  shall,  from 
t:me  to  t.me.  by  prrclamatlon.  name  other  states  as  and  when 
they  may  become  Invoived  in  the  war. 

Con.-.-quently.  Mr.  President,  the  way  that  language  is 
worded.  It  is  possible  for  the  President  to  refuse  to  find  that 
it  is  necessary.  Notice  in  line  5  the  word  -necessary."  It 
dors  not  say  "wise."  It  does  not  say  "expedient"  or  "judi- 
cious." It  says  "necessary."  Consequently,  if  the  Pre.sident 
shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  but  tails  to  find  that  it 
i.  "neces.-ary"  to  is^ue  the  proclamation,  he  may  fail,  and  even 
relu-se  to  do  so. 

Mr    AUSTIN.     Mr.  Prosid'^nt.  will  th<    Senator  yield:' 

Th"  PRESIDING  OI- FICER  I>  es  [Iv  S- nator  froni  Con- 
n'-'Cticut  yi'ld  to  the  Senator  iiom  Vermont? 

Mr    DANAHER.     I  gladly  y.eld. 

Mr  .M'STIN.  The  di.-tmmr^hed  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut callt-d  thi.s  phrase  to  my  attention  murh  earli-T  m  the 
session,  and  I  thank  him  for  giving  it  the  <  mpha:-i.>  that  he 
has  in  bo'h  of  his  di-cu-sions.  I  thirik  it  is  worthy  cf  reflec- 
tion at  this  point  that  here  is  set  forth  in  the  joint  resolution 
the  purpc.=e  of  the  joint  resolution:  nanvly.  national  d-- 
fen.>e  Th''  President  must  not  only  find  the  existence  of  a 
state  of  war  b<'twoen  two  foreitm  states,  but  he  mu>t  find  the 
necessity  on  the  part  of  the  United  States — 
to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  p-rmittmg  me  to  call  attention  to 
that  ma'trr, 

Mr  i:)AN.\nER.  I  thank  'h"  Senator  from  Vermont  for 
his  t  b-ervations. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  section  with  r>feronee  to  credits 
has  to  do  entirely  with  the  issuance  of  the  proclamat'on  m 
advance,  cr— to  state  it  in  ancth-r  way — the  ..^.niance  of  the 
proclamation  is  a  condition  precedent  to  the  operation  of 
section  7  in  its  entirety,  it  may  b»\  therefore,  cf  interest  to 
iee  just  exactly  what  has  been  done  in  times  past,  in  order 
to  find  a  clue  to  why  section  7  ib'  is  in  the  joint  resolution. 

According  to  reports  of  the  Munitions  Control  Board  sent 
to  me  from  the  S-'cr  >tary  cf  State.  Great  Britain,  in  January 
cf  this  year,  bought  from  the  United  States  and  took  delivery 
of  icvoivers  and  automatic  pistols  to  the  total  value  of  $106.13; 
m  Febru.iry.  none:  in  March.  SSg.'iO:  m  April,  none;  in  May, 
S^3  58;  m  June.  .$472.69:  in  July,  S45:  and  in  Auftust.  $248. :i8. 
Remember,  these  .-hipments  Vsere  made  this  year  up  to  and 
mclULimg  the  31..t  day  of  Ausuot,  up  to  the  very  ccmmence- 
ment  cf  the  war  itself. 

It  IS  reasonable  to  assume  that  no  credits  were  a.-ked  for 
those  purcha.ses.  It  is  reasonable  to  assuine  that  ca.-h  vas 
paid  and.  Mr.  Pre;  ident,  I  believe  the  distinguished  chair- 
man ol  ihe  Comm.utee  on  Foreign  Relations  has  made  inquiry 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  that  a  release  was  prepared 
With  reference  to  that  subject.  I  think  the  Baltimore  Sun 
carried  the  story  in  Mr.  Essary's  column  la.-^t  wei  k.  I  ask  at 
this  time  im;^nimous  consent,  if  I  may  have  it.  to  :-:ubmit  later, 
to  be  included  in  the  AppendLX  of  the  Recokd,  the  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  en  this  particular 
subject. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W.thout  objection,  it  is  JO 
crd. red. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  under  section  7  'b^  I 
claim  that  thore  is  no  limitation  upon  the  placinc  bv  Great 
Britain  cf  orders  for  unlimited  amounts  of  revolvers  and 
automatic  pistcls  for  use  by  her  in  the  war.  She  may  so 
contract  With  American  producers  that  an  indebtedness  will 
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b^  created.  She  may  WTite  the  terms  of  that  indebtedness  in 
any  way  that  the  contract  ir.g  parue^  dtcide  upon. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  perfectly  clear  why  Great  Britain 
was  not  arming  m  these  particulars,  notwithstanding  the 
approach  of  the  war?  And  is  it  not  perfectly  apparent  now 
why  the  sponsors  of  this  particular  jomt  resolution  have  in- 
corporated section  7  <bi  in  it? 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  records.  Great  Britain  took 
shipments  from  the  United  States  m  January  of  this  year  of 
ammunition  for  rifles  in  the  total  amount  of  $1,019:  in  Feb- 
ruary, $46:  in  March.  $4.06;  in  April.  $16.86;  in  May,  $27,- 
536.39:  m  June.  $6;  in  July,  S807;  m  August.  $222,01.  Re- 
member. Mr.  Piesident.  that  in  January  our  Chief  Executive 
told  us  that — 

A  war  which  threatened  to  env  1'  p  the  world  In  flame?  has  bei  n 
averted,  but  It  has  become  mcreaslnt;ly  clear  that  peace  is  not 
a6.surt  d. 

Two  weeks  ago  he  told  us  that — 

By  April  new  tensions  had  developed:  a  new  crisis  was  in  the 
nuiLin^;. 

Surely  Great  Britain  must  have  knov.-n  at  least  a.s  much 
abou'  the  possibilities  of  an  ;mi>endine  war  as  we  in  this  coun- 
try knev\':  but  such  war  orders,  ot  course,  need  not  be  placed 
If  unlimiN'd  indebtedness  could  be  incurred  without  tiie 
slightest  limitation  whatever.  Not  even  would  the  provisions 
of  section  7  ia>  apply,  just  so  long  as  the  indebtedness  "may 
exist  on  thp  date  of  such  proclamation." 

In  the  8  months  end.ng  Aur-.ust  31.  1939.  Great  Britain 
bottgh^  fmm  us  in  anticipa'ion  of  those  darker  periods  that 
may  he  -^.h-ad  high  cxplosves  averaginf?  abou^  $34,000  per 
month.  Does  Great  Britain  anticipate  that  the  United  States 
is  to  grant  to  her  unlimit'd  credits  und-,r  which  to  prosecute 
l-.er  war? 

In  the  8  n.nnths  of  this  year  for  which  records  are  available 
Great  Britain  has  taken  delivery  from  us  of  aircraft  adaptable 
to  aerial  warfare  in  the  avt  rage  amount  of  approximately 
two  and  one-half  million  dollars  per  month.  Mr.  President, 
imd'^r  contracts  already  placed,  under  conditions  of  sale  yet 
to  be  arranfTed,  there  is  no  prohibition  whatever  upon  the 
incurring  of  indebtedness  in  any  conceivable  amount  only  so 
long  as  that  indebtedness  may  exist  on  the  date  of  the 
proclamation. 

The  significance  of  all  this  becomes  apparent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, when  we  re<'all  that  in  his  message  to  us  on  September  21 
the  President  told  us  that  there  must  not  be  a  possibility  of 
the  criation  of  credits.  He  knew  what  the  situation  was  be- 
tween 1914  and  1915.  He  .stated  in  his  message  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  that  one  of  the  objectives  to  be 
achieved  by  us— in  fact,  he  called  it  his  fourth  objective — 
was  th^^  preventing  of  war  credits  to  belligerents.  When 
credits  became  extended  in  1914.  bond  is.sues  were  floated. 
Loans  wi  re  obtained.  When  we  continued  to  ship  arms  and 
supplies  to  the  Allies,  while  stringent  necessity  constantly  re- 
duced other  belligerents,  the  sinking  of  ships  began.  In  a 
thousand  ways  propaganda  gradually  whipped  up  American 
."sympathy  to  a  frenzy  of  interest.  How  rapidly  it  can  be  done 
again  will  beccme  evident  from  realizing  how  rapidly  it  hap- 
pened before. 

Yet  the  sponsors  of  this  joint  resolution  would  undertake 
to  imply  to  the  Senate  that  section  7  la)  would  grant  our 
country  protection  against  the  extension  of  credits  to  bel- 
ligerents. In  making  the  point  in  his  message  that  the 
extension  of  such  credits  should  be  prevented,  the  President 
clearly  had  in  mind  wha*  every  Senator  here  m.ust  know, 
that  as  ci edits  continually  increase,  and  as  indebtedness 
mounts,  the  tendency  will  naturally  be  for  us  to  undertake 
to  protect  our  credits,  to  make  sure  that  our  debtors  will  not 
lose  in  the  fight,  in  order  that  they  may  be  in  position  to 
repay  us.  History  has  amply  demonstrated  to  us  that  such 
a  situation  can  be,  as  it  has  been,  one  of  the  factors  operating 
upon  the  minds  of  our  people  as  a  possible  inducing  cause 
of  our  entry  into  war. 

In  November  of  1916  President  Wilson  was  reelected  on 
the  platform  that  "He  kept  us  out  of  war";  yet  less  than 
5  weeks  after  his  inauguration  as  President  in   1917  the 
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United  States  v.as  in  the  war.    I  saw  It  happen  then, 
not  want  to  see  it  happen  again. 

If  we  unmask  all  pretense  and  discu.-.s  this  legislation 
further  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  Great  Britain  and 
France,  additional  considerations  engage  oui  attention.  Sup- 
pose Great  Biitain  and  France  should  win  the  war:  Is  it  our 
thought  that  wl-  should  thereupon  join  them  in  destroying 
Germany?  What  would  we  decide  to  do — return  Germany 
to  her  status  of,  let  us  say,  1860?  Would  w^e  be  sati.sfled  if 
tht  armed  power  of  the  German  p>eople  were  confiscated? 
Would  we  th'-reupon  undertake  to  destroy  the  Nazi  libraries? 
Would  we  remove  from  the  hearts  of  the  German  people 
their  thoughts  of  years  of  starvation  consequent  upon  our 
last  effort  to  write  a  peace  for  Europe?  Would  we  abstract 
fiom  their  thouglits  the  Nazi  philosophy;  or  would  we  again, 
in  the  name  of  humanity  and  civilization,  attempt  to  create 
a  "democratic"  government  within  her  borders?  Or  can  it 
be  expected,  Mr.  President,  that  we  would  think,  "with  Herr 
Hitler  out  of  the  way,  the  German  people  will  now  be  free"? 
Or  may  it  not  become  apparent  that  with  the  British  people 
bearing  the  higi'.est  taxes  ever  known,  they  may.  with  their 
F^'ench  Allies,  come  through  a  devastating  war,  the  flower  of 
their  remaining  manhood  gone,  their  economy  devastated, 
and  then  find  tliat  Russia  has  risen  to  be  the  greatest  menace 
of  all? 

The  brutal,  hideous  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  may  yet 
find,  like  a  ghastly  joke,  like  a  grim  grotesqueness,  that  Great 
Britain  will  be  f(iiced  to  maintain — in  fact,  create — a  strong 
Germany  against  the  onrushing  Ru.ssia;  and  then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  what  position  would  the  United  States  find  itself  were 
ve  to  repeal  the  existing  legislation?  We  do  not  know  the 
Ru.^sian  aims,  except  as  we  see  Russia  plunge  upon  prostrate 
Poland  anJ  dismember  her  bleeding  corpse  with  cannibalistic 
glee,  meanwhile  effectively  countering  Germany's  eastward 
march. 

Or  do  we  recall,  a  few  short  years  ago,  that  the  United 
States  Senate  it.sclf  approved  the  British  protectorate  over 
Palestine,  only  to  find  a  policy  in  whose  making  we  had  no 
voice  refute  the  aims  and  hopes  and  aspirations  of  thousands 
of  persons  who  innocently  and  In  good  faith  had  acted  on  the 
British  declaration? 

There  are  in  this  Chamber  Senators  who  can  easily  remem- 
ber the  destructive  war  which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  lives 
of  thousands  of  Boers — white  men,  civilized  men,  who  lost 
their  homes,  their  farms,  their  gold  and  diamond  mines,  their 
government,  to  British  imperialism. 

Not  one  here  fails  to  remember  that  the  United  States, 
which  entered  the  World  War  in  1917,  came  out  of  it  with  loss 
and  debt,  leaving  thoasands  upon  thousands  of  our  boys  en- 
riching the  mud  of  France,  while  Great  Britain  emerged  in 
possesiion  of  practically  every  single  military  outpost  in  the 
world. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  justification  in  m.orals  or  in  law 
for  the  people  of  the  Umted  States  even  to  risk  the  possibility 
of  being  drawn  into  this  war. 

In  any  case  let  us  assume  that  we  are  willing,  indeed,  to 
engage  to  furnish  arms  to  Great  Britain  and  France,  but  that 
we  will  remain  adamant  in  our  refusal  to  send  our  troops  to 
help.  The  very  least  our  diplomacy  could  and  should  do  In 
any  such  given  circumstance  is  to  demand  in  advance  that 
both  Great  Britain  and  France  cede  to  us  all  island  posses- 
sions which  might  constitute  bases  for  foreign  attacks  upon 
our  shores,  for  if  we  should  remove  such  properties  adjacent 
to  otir  country,  and  necessary  for  its  defense,  from  the  possi- 
bility of  their  being  transferred  in  a  peace  to  an  enemy  nation, 
we  would  at  the  same  time  remove  the  possibility  and  the 
requirement  of  our  going  to  war  to  defend  against  the  seizure 
of  those  islands  by  an  enemy  nation.  Under  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  we  would  have  no  course  to  do  other  than  act  in  our 
own  protection  and  to  go  to  war.  Therefore,  Mr.  President,  if 
we  will  remove  that  possibility  in  advance  we  can,  if  we  debate 
the  issue  honestly  and  fairly,  establish  a  quid  pro  quo,  just 
as  Great  Britain  herself  does  in  every  international  stratagem 
in  which  she  is  involved. 

I  might  illustrate  by  recalling  that  in  the  Spanish  conflict 
Great  Britain  made  a  loan  of  $20,000,000  to  Franco,  but 
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b«  f ore  dotnp  so  sho  cbMinnd  thr  rurht  to  rntrr  the  Pyrrne^-s 
Muurifiuns  and  nbstracl  'h-'i-'from  ircn  and  copp.T  ores.  So 
she  undertook,  tlu-  moment  she  m.ade  a  loan,  to  beqm  to 
'•dr:i'.v  d  )wn";  and  '  dr.r.v  down"  she  did.  She  sent  a  mission 
to  Hu-Ma  havmq  m  vi'-w  pos.sibly  a  lri:in  to  Russia,  and  only 
la.^t  Thursday  a  vj-t,-  trade  agreement  with  Russia  was  an- 
ncuncrd  by  Great  Britain. 

Y«'t  It  i>  propo^oU  that  we  consider  even  Mi*'  jxi^^ibili'v  nf 
p'lirit;  m'o  ttiis  war  by  furn..shinR  muniti(in>.  arm-;,  and 
:m-p!fments  of  war  without  even  takinq  th.e  ilmeiitary  prf- 
ciu'inn  to  m.ak-  surf  that  il  Great  Britain  -hjuitl  It  e  'h"  war 
w>-  '.ViUld  not  bf  drawn  into  a  defenc'.vc  uar  of  our  own. 

Thr  very  least  we  -  aid  dn,  u  stems  to  nv  .  W(  uld  b"  to  tak'^ 
tho-e  first  impf:rtan;     ttp.-;  f  r  our  own  piuttctiun 

Mr  Pres;dfnf,  there  Is  cn!y  one  ciher  p. mt  I  u'>h  'o  de- 
velop In  N!.i:vh  f  -h"  pre-nt  \iar  t-Mimmy  wa.-  re.iri 
Into  th''  P.EiO'rD  !:•'  ni  Qeneial  Arnold.  Chi-f  >-I  Ihf  Army  A:r 
Corp^.  who  tojd  u>  that  there  w-re  879  eombi'  plan-";  :n  the 
hands  of  tht>  I'nired  States  Army.  We  had  ui.der  discu-.-ion 
at  the  tim-  tl>'  P:  ■■■.ident'^  recommendation  n  an  appro])n- 
ation  of  $300  000  000  lor  the  crration  lI  a  6  OOO-war-plane 
force  It  wa  n nu  rnplatt  d  that  w--  could  bu  id  up  to  3  000 
p!an<'s  bv  li)41      Wf  had  at  the  tutie  879 

If  'htrt'  \yo  at;v  pDssib.lity  of  an  a^'ack  upo;i  -nir  sh  :)ri'.s — 
Ht'.d  I  p<'rsoiia:iy  th.nk  ;t  is  t;roto.-qu-'  and  lai.'.i>t.c  even  to 
irr.ai;!!^'  sucli  a  ih.rx — if  ihi  re  be  any  such  pos-«iui;i;y,  we 
are  'he  onv\s  v,  hn  ne- d  the  munition.s,  and  we  are  tlic  ont  .- 
v.ho  I.  -d  'he  p;a:-f.,  I  .submit  that  a  strons,'  America  will 
l,f  .'.!;  <  mric;;;  bul- .irk  at'amst  any  attack  en  our  ^hores. 

I  agree  with  C  'l.:r>-:  Lindb>':k;h  that  the  n  p-al  of  the  arm.s 
t  ir.bar^-o  is  a  ^ti  p  t'>\va.'i!  w.ir  I  b^Mitv;'  tK.it  nexf  wi  i;  d 
Cdine  the  ex''Mi.  .un  of  ciedits.  next  wnuld  conv  tli-'  .--ending  uf 
iwii    fompletiiu  our  actual  involvenien'  in  tlic  war  lt.•^e;f. 

Mr     Pre.s.d'-nt.    I    be'.ieve   the   peiuim.^    j'Mr.t    rcM^hi'inn    Is 
pat'i  ul.tr^   whuh    I    iuu.'    'akm    p.tins    to 
il'  pe,  and  I  wan'   thf  Recohd  to  .how  thai 
L  be  del^atrd 

RECESS 

Mr  BAPKI.KV  I  tmv.e  ih.at  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
u:;t'l   IJ  p'clcik  rii>on  'imu'IMw. 

The  motion  was  atr!''»-d  tu:  and  'at  5  o'rIo<  k  and  12  mm- 
utts  \>   111  '   tl-e  S.T.  ,!t'  toi.k  a  rt'cex'^  un'il  t'>nv> 
ci.i\    Oc'.  ber  l,-<    19;UI.  at  1-  o  clcek  intMdinn. 


d' li'CtiV"    lo    ;lv 
ll'.u-iratf.  and  I 
I  hi. p.  .  tljat  it  w. 


)\v,  Wedn- 
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Tlic  H  lU-r'  me'  :4'  12  i'\iOck  noon. 

1 'v     C'liaplaui,     !^■v     Janes    Sheia    Montgom^ery,    D. 
ofTered  tlv  follcwir. :  pi.r.er: 
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God.  the  Fath.tr  Almit;h'y.  M.ik-r  of  h.'av.  n  and  tarth.  I.  t 
Thy  \^c\y  silencf  sink  deep  ir.to  uur  ht  .:rt.>  th.it  thi^  triitl'.  W" 
know  may  be  llie  c.inU'.c'  of  the  Lord.  Hush  all  our  C'ii.ipl-wi^- 
tng.s  and  di.'Oontc:^,;  ,i:ul  ^:\e  the  i:arme:il  oi  pr.ii.-'  for  tl.r 
spirit  of  h  Mvine.v.>  L« ;  u>  rrji.uv'  and  br  cl.ul  tli.it  we  havf 
n  part  m  th.  wmld.-  i.i'.it  woik.  Rtr.cw  tlv-  hie  n[  Tliy 
cl.uuli  c\  :>v%ht:e.  fiuii  k- n  r.s  di'.otiti  and  p.i.^iiin  for  tl-.e 
s<  u;-'  of  nun  T.ik.'  the  b  am  oul  of  our  own  ey  ■  tl-..it  we 
may  -ee  cl.arly  to  c  i:  I  tlv  mote  out  of  o'.ir  broher's  tye. 
Rt'strain  ilu-  w.iyw.wd  pI.-'.c  tl,e  oppressed,  tr..-  poor,  and 
b  llv  toll«r.->'  fiiiT,.!.  M.iy  pt.'de.  copres.^ii.n.  atid  .-JI  ^;odl'V>s 
ambitinns  be  lem.i  mb>'r''ti  only  a.x  tiie  tliin.cs  i;f  the  n:.:;'.t 
L<'t  ..11  Ah.  >  K'.-'  th-'  L*i:d  Jesu>  ^t.'iui  for  tliosf  v.rtU(  -  which 
bu.ld  up  th.r  human  lit  .irt  m  truth,  honor,  fi.lelity,  Icvo.  and 
obedience  to  God.     In  tl;e  Tiame  of  uur  S.tviour.     Amtii. 

Tiie  Journal  of  the  proceedmtis  of  yesttiday  was  read  and 
approved. 

EXTrN<:iON    OF    REM.ARKS 

Mr.  TIIO^!ASO^'.  Mr.  Sp.Mk-^r.  I  a>k  umnimoti'5  con- 
sent to  extend  m.y  own  remark-;  m  the  Rfcord  and  to  in- 
clude therein  two  letters,  one  .^ittncd  by  Francis  B.  Denton 
and  the  other  by  Goidon  Auchmcloss  in  answer  to  a  letter 
placed  in  the  daily  Record  a  few  days  ago  purporting  to  be 


.MRn»"d  bv  Col  E.  M.  House  In  this  connection  I  also  a.k 
ui.anim.ous  consent  to  include  an  tditonal  on  the  yjmv  ,-ub- 
j.c  from  th.p  N -w  York  Times  of  dato  Oc'obtr  14.  Vj.VJ. 

Thr  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  tiie  rt  que.  t  of  the 
penth^man  from  Texas'' 

Thrrt^  was  no  obj*  .tion, 

Mr  BLOOM  Mr.  Six  ak- r.  T  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
ex'.'Ud  my  r<  mc.rk^  in  th"  Reco.'?d  and  to  include  therein  an 
address  made  by  Dr  Nicholas  Murray  P.utler.  I  li.iV"  le- 
cuved  an  e.-timate  iV'>r^  'h.o  Public  Prinior  to  tli'^  cffict  that 
It  exc''''ds  th'>  amount  P'-irrntt^'d  ordinarily.  I  thcrelore 
ri'iT-.'-  mv  requ"-;t  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  thtre  object lot^  to  the  request  of  th^^ 
ftentl'-man  from  New  York? 

Th(  r-'  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RANDOLPH  Mr  Speaker  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.sent 
to  t  X'' nd  my  own  r-maiks  m  the  RFconD  and  to  include 
tlitr-v,:th  a  very  splondid  address  on  the  need  for  an  in- 
cr-a-rii  ,tir  fcrce  in  this  country  delivered  by  Mr.  Hornt  r. 
the  Pit-uicnf  of  the  National  Aeronautics  A.s-^ociation. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  (.bjectiou  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlrman  Ir^m  \\'-M  Virginia? 

The!''  w.is  no  ■..bjt.ction. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Washinitt  «n  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a,  k  unanmvni.s 
con.-i'O!  to  extend  my  o^\n  r-'marks  m  'hr  Rt.ioKD  .nid  to  m- 
cludr'  then  .n  a  radio  addre.^s  I  dthveied  l.i- t  ::\j.h'.  at  Sta'icn 
WOL.  W.t 'h.nt:ton,  over  a  nationul  netw>).k.  i^n  tiie  subject, 
Our  Naticral  Defense. 

Ttie  SPEAKER  I-  th.!-  obitcticn  to  the  requtst  of  the 
gentleman  frc  ni  Wa.  h:n,uu  r. .' 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  Lemke  asked  end  was  givt  n  permi-sion  to  extend  hi.s 
own  remark--  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speakt  i .  I  a.--k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  rt  itvirks  in  the  A;)pendix  of  the  Record 
and  tt)  include  therewith  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Wash- 
nv.'on  T  in-s-Herald  of  this  date. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  wa-  nu  objection. 

Mi-  HOPE.  Mr.  Sp»'aker.  I  a  k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  r>in.uk.^  m  the  Rkcord  aiKl  to  include  therein 
qtiolations  from  a  >peeeh  made  by  the  Pre-ident  t.'f  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  th.e  request  of  the 
gentleman  t;e;-.i  Kansas? 

There  wa--.  no  i  bjection. 

I'ERMISSICN   TO  .ADDRESS  THF   HofSE 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  addrcAS  the  House  for  5  minutes  af'er  tiie  conclusion  of 
the  other  sp.^cial  orders  for  the  day. 

Tlie  SPEAKER      Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordend. 

There  was  no  obji^ction. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  House 
heretofore  made  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Mille;?  i  IS  reccgnized  for  45  minutes. 

N-.,fTR\MTY 

Mr  MILLER  M:  Sp' .ik' r.  b  fore  I  prore.d  with  the  re- 
niiirks  I  ha\e  p.«p-':'d  .  n  tlie  .--ubj  e;  nf  inutrality,  I  wi.«Jh 
to  r:ftr  bri<  fly  to  'l-.r^e  suoucts  lh:it  have  alieady  bcell 
di.-cus.'ed  lit  r'  m  th''  Hi  um' 

I  followed  'A.ih  a  ttrt  .it  deal  of  infere-*  t!ic  q'ie«':i:ns  asked 
by  1  ur  lolleaL^ue  fn^m  Texas  N!r  Thomv.sojj]  nga'dlnv,'  .v 
letti  r  inserted  in  the  daily  Conc,.;fssion».l  RtnRD  bv  the  ttcn- 
tkman  from  M.  ntana  Mr  TnonKFi..'',oN  ;  Tv.i  rr^y-on"  years 
ago  Colonel  Hf'i---e  befriended  me  whtn  I  w.is  S.f.Oj  miles 
from  home  I  h.ive  always  had  a  v  ry  warm  spot  in  my  heart 
for  Col  E  M.  HvUise.  For  that  ri  ast  n.  if  f(  r  no  o'her.  let 
mo  >'ate  that  I  have  read  what  purport  ■  •<•>  be  a  letter  wi.tten 
by  Colonel  Hou-e  in^^ert  'd  m  tlie  daiiy  Rl.XuD  by  the  g-nMe- 
man  from  Montana.  .;n:i  I  want  to  sta'e  for  the  RrcoRO  that 
I  sincerely  d 'Ubr  fs  au'ht^nticity  and  feel  very  sure  thit  tlio 
lettir  cnild  n-t  have  been  writt-n  and  was  not  writ'en  by 
Co'.O'-'el  House.  At  this  time  v  hen  Wt?"  are  starting  d-bate  on  .i 
bill  that  IS  going  to  have  a  creat  elTect  on  the  future  peace  of 
tins  country,  it  seems  to  mo  to  be  ill-adviscd  to  insert  in  the 
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CoNCHEssioNAL  RECORD  anything  that  would  stir  up  racial  or 
religious  hatred.  I  express  the  hope  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  i  Mr.  ThorrtlsonI,  In  view  of  all  the  cu-cumstanceis 
and  :n  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has  stated  on  the  floor  that  he 
does  not  know  positively  that  the  letter  is  authentic,  that  of 
his  own  vo'iticn  he  will  withdraw  that  letter  and  keep  it  out 
of  the  permanent  Record  of  th.e  Hou'-e. 

Mr.  THO.MASON.  Mr.  Sp'^aker,  will  the  centlem.an  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr    MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr  THOMASON.  Mr.  Spevaker.  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  that  I  hope  he  and  every  Mimbci  of 
the  House  w.ll  read  certain  letters  I  wil!  in?ert  in  the  Record 
today  undt  r  jX'rtnission  granted  me  a  few  minutes  ago.  one 
of  thtni  beinK  from  the  secretary  to  the  late  E.  M.  House, 
who  served  hm.  I  believe,  seme  40  years,  and  the  other  fiom 
his  son-in-law.  stating  in  very  positive  terms  that  that  letter 
N  a  spurious  documei:t.  So  I  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
the  request  that  he  makes  and  the  hope  he  expres.'^es.  be- 
cause It  dex's  .seem  to  m^  that  of  all  documents  m  this  day 
and  time  that  .should  refleet  the  absolute  truth  it  is  the 
CoNCREssioN.AL  RECORD.  I  am  sure  every  Member  cf  the 
IIou.M'  at  all  times,  when  he  knows  the  facts,  wants  to  pre- 
serve that  a-s  an  honest,  truthful  record.  I  hor>e  my  friend 
will  read  these  lefters  I  am  putting  in  the  Record  today 
which  condemns  that  as  a  spurious  document. 

Mr.  THORKELSON     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  \ie!d  to  the  gei  ticman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  When  I  put  the  letter  in  I  did  not 
say  it  was  Colonel  House.  I  made  no  claim  to  that  effect. 
Another  thing,  I  said  to  di-sregard  the  signer  at  the  end  of 
the  letter,  and  in  my  rem.ark.s.  if  ycu  will  turn  to  the  Record, 
I  madf>  that  statement.  I  said  to  only  read  the  substance 
matter  of  the  letter  and  then  compare  that  with  conditions 
tliat  have  happened  in  the  past  20  years.  I  have  looked  it 
up.  It  is  staged  in  the  letter  that  General  Rodman  was 
kinghted  by  the  British  Government  and  the  record  is  over 
here  m  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  cannot  yield  any  further  unless  the  gen- 
tleman wants  to  withdraw  the  letter. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  just  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gentleman  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  that  thf  letter  was  signed  by  E.  M.  House,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  a  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thcma.son1,  he  stated  it  was  the  Colonel  House  who  was  asso- 
oat'd  with  President  Wilson.  H.s  answer  m^ay  be  found  on 
page  391  of  the  Record.  I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
object  to  future  unanimous-consent  requests,  which  may  be 
mad"  by  Mr.  Tticrkelson.  which  many  of  us  feel  constrained 
to  do.  unlt-ss  the  letter  is  withdrawn. 

I  had  not  intend'-d  to  refer  to  the  matter  brought  before 
the  Hoa--e  a  few  days  ago  and  referred  to  again  yesterday, 
tlie  formation  of  a  commit t(>e  known  as  the  National  Commit- 
tee To  Keep  Ameiica  Out  of  War.  but  apparently  that  is  going 
to  be  brouvth.t  up  from  time  to  time  and  I  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  say  that  I  for  one  can  see  no  objection  to  pny  group, 
even  if  they  are  Members  of  the  House,  forming  themselves 
to,-ether  as  a  committee  for  this  purpo.se.  I  was  Invited  to 
attend  the  meeting  and  I  did  attend  the  meeting  at  which 
time  this  committee  was  formed.  I  want  the  Record  to 
chow  I  am  proud  fo  belong  'o  ;uch  a  committee.  The  thought 
has  been  expresM-d  that  thc!>o  wh(j  Join  .such  a  committee 
Imply  that  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  committee 
want  to  lead  the  country  into  war.  If  fiome  of  us  want  to 
form  an  organization  to  prrpefuat?  wildlife,  that  does  not 
mf^n  that  all  thos<.'  who  do  not  join  that  organization  are  in 
favor  of  the  clim. nation  of  wildlife.  In  the  rcmark.s  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ttnnessee  yesterday  he  referred  to  that  same 
nia'ter.  It  s;  enis  t^  me  it  is  the  old  stoi-y  of  those  who  are  on 
en-  .side  insi^'ing  they  are  simply  sending  out  facts,  while  the 
other  .-ide  is  issuing  propaganda.  It  i.s  the  old  saying.  "My 
crganization  and  the  other  fcilcv,-"s  gang." 

I  checked  up  on  this  matter  and  find  that  the  stationery 
used  by  that  committee  has  been  paid  for  either  by  the  com- 
mittee or  through  contributions  received  by  the  committee. 
No  material  ha.>  gone  out  luider  the  name  of  that  committee 


under  anyone's  frank.  The  postage  has  been  paid  on  all 
mail  put  out  relating  to  the  work  of  the  committee.  I  heard 
an  ofTer  made  to  the  comm.ittee  by  a  man  who  on  his  past 
reeord  could  have  m.ade  good  who  ofTered  to  go  out  and 
raise  $100,000  lor  Lhe  purposes  of  the  work  of  that  committee, 
wii:ch  offer  was  declined  because  there  was  no  need  of  any 
such  huge  sum.  There  are  a  great  m.any  people,  however,  who 
feel  they  want  to  contribute  to  such  a  cause. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Aikansas. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sincerity  and  desire 
of  the  gentleman  who  is  speaking,  but  this  particular  organ- 
ization ha^  sent  out.  as  I  understand  it.  letters  seeking  con- 
tributions to  enable  it  to  carry  on  certain  propaganda. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  put  out  facts,  if  I  may  correct  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Are  those  contributions  to  be  limited  to 
people  in  this  country  and  not  to  be  accepted  from  people 
like  this  bund  outfit  up  here?  It  is  stated  that  this  country 
is  being  flooded  with  propaganda  by  agents  of  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  other  countries.  Will  that  committee  accept  funds 
from  those  agents? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  names  on 
th;'.t  letterhead,  I  think  he  will  feci  perfectly  confident  they 
will  have  nothing  to  do  with  any  German  bund  or  any  sub- 
versive organi2ation. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.     How  can  they  tell? 

Mr.  MILLER..  The  committee  will  check  the  source  of  all 
donations. 

Ml.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Tlrat  committee  will  not  try 
to  sell  the  economic  royalists  our  President  s  autographed 
books  for  $250  each,  through  the  Postmaster  General,  and 
shake  down  millions  of  dollars  of  campaign  funds  for  New 
Deal  political  propaganda  purpKJses,  which  include  distribut- 
ing portions  of  the  Congressional  Record  by  majority  em- 
ployees under  the  dome  of  the  Capitol  at  an  expense  of  many 
thousands  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fiom  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  himself,  or  any  Mem- 
ber on  the  floor  now,  know  of  any  Congressman,  whether  or 
not  he  solicits  a  contribution,  who  would  refuse  one  to  his 
campaign  fund  so  that  he  might  be  reelected,  or  who  would 
refuse  to  send  out  from  his  own  office  in  the  House  Office 
Building  his  own  campaign  material?    Tell  me  the  diffeience. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Vn-ginia.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  has  put  his  finger  on  the  r>olnt.  There  is  not  any 
difference.  It  is  a  political  campaign  and  that  is  what  I 
objected  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
permit  his  secietary  to  send  out  letters  written  on  the  Con- 
gressman's time  to  his  own  personal  friends?  What  is  the 
difference? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Asking  for  funds  to  influence 
legislation? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  He  ases  Government  time  and  Oovrrn- 
ment  .stationeiy  to  answer  hl.s  own  peirtOnal  corre^ponde^c(•, 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.    Oh,  yef,. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Then  the  gentleman  kickn  on  sending  out 
letters  a.-.kmg  for  contributions  to  txnd  out  arguments 
designed  to  keep  us  out  of  war? 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  I  kick  on  taking  up  a  collec- 
tion for  a  committee  under  the  dome  of  tiie  Capitol  to  in- 
fluence ]eg..slation  pending  before  the  Congress.  It  has  never 
bx  en  done  before  m  the  hi-story  of  the  Government  and  it 
ought  never  to  be  done  a'j.am. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  From  the  Postmaster  General,  who 
is  also  chainr.an  cf  the  NrJ.ional  Democratic  Committee, 
right  on  down  tire  line — from  the  Govt  mment  offices  on  Gov- 
ernment time  this  administration  solicits  contributions  for 
political  purposes,  and  to  aid  in  getting  those  contributions 
cl^acial  preuure  is  applied-    Docs  not  the  gentleman  aid  his 
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cair.pa'cn  bv  arcptintj  cnntrlbutions  for  his  nwn  election  to 
fur'frr  hi-^^  o'A'n  views  .ir.d  the  views  of  his  party? 

M:    '.VOODRL'M  <.f  VirRinia.     Yes. 

M:    Hi  FI'M/vN      Sui'Iy;  ar^.d  wiiat  is  the  differenc '' 

Mr  WOOUIvUM  (1  Viryai.a  D'l-'s  tl:e  Kentieir.an  admit 
thar  th->  is   »  pwh.cMl  c  mir-.i  ■n''    That  i.-,  what  I  th.r.k  i:  is. 

Mr  MIILLH  N  .V  that  \\>-  li.ive  di.'ijCMd  ut  'hat  .-ubjrct 
for  tlu-  :.rri<  b  .iv^..  at  least.  I  .-,huuld  like  to  cxpre-s  tlie  hcpe 
that  when  the  neutialitv  b.li.  H.u.-  •  Joint  Resolution  306. 
finally  reaches  i..-;  ;n  'h-'  H  u  e,  we  ran  have  adequate  t;me  to 
coniidt  r  and  drbate  the  bill  p'opcily.  I  eertauily  expr.  s.^  the 
hopj-  that  wh"n  the  bill  reaches  here  partisanship  '.v.H  be 
complete  ly  el.mmat.  d.  I  uould  like  nothmpr  better  than  to  see 
a  rnw.  of  chairs  put  n!;ht  m  thi.s  tenter  aL-^le  so  that  we  can 
eliminate  any  division  be*  ween  the  twn  pa:  ti.s.  I  would  like 
to  «M'  the  mmoritv  and  'li  ri.ijoiity  le.  der.-  exctianc;e  seats 
durlnp  this  debate  Mniply  a.>  a  -ynlb<^l  th.at  there  is  to  bj  no 
parti.'^an^hip 

I  do  not  b«'!i"v  •  anyone  on  n:y  r:L'h'  ne"d  f^el  any  obliga- 
tion or  respons.b  l.ty  or  liyahy  to  thi-  Pri  s  d»  n;  berau»'  h'^ 
prop<>S' d  C' rt.Lin  prov..s.'-:is  (,f  the  bill,  and  tiTtamly  no 
M'  nibe'-  on  my  It  f'  l.-uLi  p  el  ea:ied  up-ni  to  (  rp  se  any  pro- 
Vi.^ion  of  the  bill  l).■l,au^e  it  was  prop-w-id  by  \\v:  Pre:-ident, 
who  is  kader  of  the  opix>suion  iiarty. 

I  aik'-d  for  this  time  rhi.s  nK)rnuii;.  Mr.  Sp  ik  r.  not  l>'- 
cause  1  thcuvjh'  I  had  any  ureat  word.s  of  wi.-d'.in  to  impart 
but  b«Tau.se  1  hoped  to  b«'  ab.e  to  m:;ke  a  few  Ihcught-pro- 
vokiiig  suKgostions.  and  possibly  rai.se  a  f  v.  quo.-tiens  in  the 
minds  of  th'^^e  who  are  m  favor  if  iip^ahng  the  arms 
iinbarkjo. 

M\  ^ood  friend  the  vrentlenian  from  Texas  Mr  Litther  A. 
Johnson),  a  tew  d.ivs  m:o.  ie;evred  to  the  mail  'hat  he  liad 
iTCeived  on  this  subject  and  mentioned  that  a  u.iod  deal  of 
it  \\a-  undoubtedly  put  out  bv  .^orne  op^anizaiK;ii  that  wanted 
to  inlluenee  the  ou;con-n\  I.  too,  hav  receiv-'d  an  unusually 
hea\y  mail:  at  le.-st.  I  am  'old  by  men  who  hive  b«^en  here  a 
great  many  yt-ar-^  that  it  is  a  heavy  mail  ( ii  ariy  >-iibjei-t.  Up 
until  a  few  diys  ago;  that  is.  from  the  opuiuv.:  of  thi-<  spf-cial 
seivvjon  until  l.'-s;  Thumi.iv.  1  h.ivt>  received  from  my  d-tnct 
3,212  letters  or  pcsnil  cards — tliat  is.  individual  communiea- 
tions.  and  net  mrludin'-,'  petit;on.s — and  only  373  of  th.o-e  were 
In  fa\or  of  r- pe.ilmt;  the  arms  t  n.barwo 

I  b  :  ''\e  I  should  point  cut  that  I  represent  a  district  that 
h.u-;  u:;hin  its  limits,  .several  munitiorus  factories,  and  one  of 
the  !.>rse.';t  manuf.icturers  of  .urcraft  en>;ines  and  propi-llors. 
AmoTiu  that  mail  were  letters  from  men  who  are  employed  by 
a  munitions  f.ictory.  and  by  an  aircraft  factoiy.  and  the.^e 
men  .'aid  that  while,  undoubtedly,  th.e  repeal  cf  th.i>  arms 
en:b.i:i'o  would  aid  them  \n  th.at  th-y  would  kjef  more  money 
iind  v.-  >u!d  art  over'ime,  they  did  not  feel  that  the  tiam'iie 
was  Worth  while,  .ind  they  therefore  urged  that  the  embarr,o  be 
continued. 

Rfference  ha~  be*  n  mude  to  oraam^fd  minorities  ."^ending 
these  communication-s  to  Cor\f  re>'-mt  n  I  believe  we  can 
admit  that  that  is  jiLst  about  50-50 — both  sides  are  guilty. 
Out  of  the  373  communications  I  have  received  in  favor  of 
repe.ii  IJ6  Wire  m  th--  form  of  the  postal  c.ird  I  h:  id  m  my 
hand,  with  my  name  and  addre.s.s  printed  oil  one  side  and  the 
nies.saire  prin'ed  on  the  oiiur.  l-Avinij  .-.imp'.y  a  ^pace  for  the 
Mtjnature  of  the  constitu-nt .     The  me.v  ..^e  is  this: 

It  i<  y.  iir  duty  to  uph M  th'>  President  of  the  United  States. 
Vole  tor  tl;:'  rtpi.ii  oi  thf  fm'ja.'ijo  pruMsions  at  ihe  Noutra-ity  Act. 

Cer'ainly  any  const ifueiit  has  the  right  to  s.cm  this  card, 
but  undoubtedly  it  would  be  cl.issified  as  organ /-^d  propa- 
ganda inasmuch  as  it  wa^s  printed  by  some  ind.vidual  or 
org.ini7.ation.  Further,  I  do  not  be'.ievo  the  o.uesrion  b^^fore 
this  House  IS  wh-'ther  cr  not  we  are  to  uphold  thi-  Pr>>.dent 
of  th.e  United  States.  This  is  s(Mr;e:hing  that  e.ich  Member 
of  the  Hou>e  and  the  ether  body  mu.^t  decide  m  answer  to 
his  own  conscience,  and  to  his  own  constituents.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  uphold.ng  or  dtfi.iting  the  Pr'^sident  cf  the  United 
Stater. 

I  should  judge  from  a  good  d'^al  cf  the  mail  I  have  received 
that  many  who  hive  written  to  me  are  hysterical.  One  might 
think  iliat  we  were  L-onsiuering  a  declaration  of  war.  rather 


than  the  enactment  of  neutrality  lcR:.^lation.  I  am  not  .-ur- 
prised  that  there  i.-  a  g  )od  deal  of  hy>t-.  ria  tl.r^uchuut  the 
country.  There  is  a  lot  of  it  in  my  district.  And  why  should 
there  not  be  a  good  deal  nl  hy.-.teria  when  we  read  items  such 
as  the  one  pnntcd  in  the  Wa-l-ung'-cn  Po.-5t  a  wetk  aj-io  yes- 
terday, purporting  to  be  a  War  Department  reiea.-e.  iii  which 
it  was  itatcd  tha:  'he  War  D.p.irtmcnt  had  sent  men  m  C!n- 
cago  to  issue  instructions  en  the  duties  of  a  drait  boaid. 
These  things  stir  people  u.o  If  the  people  read  that  instruc- 
tion^ are  yoing  cut  to  potential  draft  boards,  they,  of  course, 
think  tiia'.  war  is  .mst  around  the  corner. 

Th-'v  also  read  that  control  of  the  Panania  Canal  has  been 
take.i  away  from  the  civiI  body  and  turned  ever  to  t!ie  Army, 
wherca.s  the  P^^nama  Canal  Act  states  definitely  that  thi.^  .-hall 
be  d'  ne  only  m  ca.se  of  war  or  when  war  lo  imminent.  There, 
aeain.  it  is  not  surprising  that  those  who  are  aware  of  'h,.> 
situation  rightfully  foel  that  in  the  opinion  of  their  Govcrn- 
m-nt  wiir  is  imminent. 

Ti;rou!,hout  all  tlie  thought  I  ha\'0  been  able  to  give  to  this 
subject  of  neutrality,  and  throughout  the  debate  I  have 
listened  to  m  the  other  body,  and  the  excellent  addresses  that 
have  been  mad-'  on  this  f.oor,  there  keep.-  recurring  to  my 
nund  this  thought,  "If  only  we  could  be  sure";  because  I  am 
positive  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  body  or  connected  with  this 
Government  in  any  capacity  wh<)  would  willfully  or  intention- 
ally do  anyth.ing  that  woii'd  lead  this  country  into  war. 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JOHN-SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man y:e!(i'? 

Mr   MILLER     I  vield  to  the  g-nlleman  Ircm  Texas. 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  I  wish  to  inquire  whether  the 
pt  liileniaM  dof.s  not  bcliev^'  it  is  a  wis?  move  on  the  part  of  our 
Ciovernmtn',  in  View  of  the  espionage  that  is  now  going  on  in 
our  own  country,  to  tak"  every  precaution  to  preserve  the 
P.inama  Canal  and  prevent  any  incident  there  tliat  might 
cb'-'ruc  it. 

Mr  MILLER.  Certainly,  the  Panama  Canal  should  b-'  !)ro- 
tected.  but  I  b  'li-'ve  it  could  be  prote  ted  under  the  control  of 
the  civi.ian  authorities  wi'h  the  help  of  the  Army.  The 
Panama  Control  A-^t  very  cii-tinctly  states  that  control  shall 
b-'  turnecf  ever  to  the  Army  only  in  case  of  war  or  when  war  is 
imminent.  I  do  not  feel  that  war  is  imminent  and  we  do  not 
want  the  people  throughout  ttie  country  to  believe  that  this 
is  a  step  tak-  n  because  war  i.>  inimiiK  :.t.  because  to  many  that 
means  just  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  It  is  not  a  question  of  wlMher 
the  civil  or  the  military  authorities  do  the  work:  it  is  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  the  results  down  there.  It  is  highly  important, 
as  the  gentlt  man  will  admit,  to  preservf^  the  Panama  Canal. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Rit'ht:  but  I  believe  it  could  be  ti.ne  under 
civil  autf-.ori;y. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  brief  questum? 

Mr.  MILLER      Ye?. 

Mr.  DICKtjTElN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  know  th.it  we 
have  already  convicted  about  eight  or  nine  spies  in  tins  coun- 
try representing  foreign  governments,  wh.o  had  in  their  pos- 
session certain  plans  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  certain 
things  that  were  quite  important  to  our  national  defense? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes:  but  most  of  those  arrests  and  pro:-fCU- 
tions  were  made  by  civil  authorities  and  not  by  the  military 
intelligence,  and  I  believe  contiol  of  the  Panama  Canal 
should  h.iive  continued  as  n  was. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  E>o  you  not  bcluve.  m  view  of  the  fact 
which  I  liave  stated  here  two  or  tliree  times  that  we  had  at 
one  time  over  300  sp.es  in  this  country  representing  foreign 
government-,  that  the  Panama  Canal  would  be  the  finest  spot 
in  the  world  to  seek  to  destroy? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  that  it  should  have  every  possible 
protection.    There  is  no  doubt  a^x^ut  tliat. 

It  seems  to  me  considerable  effort  has  bf^eri  made  on  the 
part  of  some  columnists  to  convi  y  to  tr.e  country  the  thought 
thar^.his  noutr;\l!ty  battle  is  all  over.  I  read  a  few  day-, 
ago — a  week  aizo  today,  to  be  exact— an  article  by  Jay  Frank- 
lin appearing  in  a  Washington  paper,  in  which  he  .said  thai 
the  debate  in  the  other  body  had  petered  out  and  that  there 
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was  only  a  lackadaisical  interest  in  the  debate  on  the  neutral- 
ity resolution. 

There  is  not  a  Member  of  this  body  who  has  gone  over  to 
the  other  t>ody  since  the  debate  was  opened  but  has  seen  a 
line  extending  all  the  way  down  stairs,  with  people  from  all 
over  the  coimtry  trying  to  get  into  the  galleries.  To  t>e  sure, 
there  are  empty  seats,  possibly,  in  the  diplomatic  gallery  or 
certain  sections  that  are  reserved;  but  John  Q.  Public  is  very 
much  interested  in  that  debate,  and  the  fight  is  far  from  over. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  to  witness  the  interest  evidenced  on  the 
part  of  the  people  who  visit  Washington,  as  well  as  those  who 
wTite  to  us. 

Before  long  we  will  have  here  In  the  House  a  Bloom 
bill;  in  fact,  there  is  now  nothing  left  of  the  Bloom  bill  as  we 
passed  it  in  the  House  but  the  title,  and  for  that  reason  I 
have  expresvsed  the  fear  we  will  not  have  adequate  debate 
when  that  bill  comes  back  here. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Has  there  been  any  assurance  given  on 
the  part  of  the  leaders  that  some  program  is  going  to  be 
worked  out  so  that  the  bill  can  be  debated  fully? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  not  had  any  such  assurance,  but  I 
have  confidence  that  the  leaders  on  l)0th  sides  of  the  House 
wiU  Insist  on  adequate  debate  under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
and  I  will  be  very  much  surprised  and  disappointed  il  that 
does  not  happen. 

There  has  been  an  effort  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  who 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  subject  of  repealing  the 
arms  embargo  to  misstate  the  issue  now  before  the  Congress. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  shall  repeal  or  whether 
we  shall  keep  the  arms  embargo  or  whether  we  shall  repeal  it 
or  shall  accept  the  new  resolution,  House  Joint  Resolution  306. 
Certainly  we  can  continue  our  arms  embargo  and  then  add 
other  provisions  or  other  measures  that  have  been  proixjsed 
that  would  certainly  strengthen  our  neutrality.  We  can  have 
the  arms  embargo  and  also  have  these  other  protective  meas- 
ures. The  thing  I  am  afraid  of  is  that  if  we  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  we  will  start  a  chain  of  events  that  we  cannot  stop — 
a  chain  that  will  take  us  into  war. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  democracies  of  Europe  are  fight- 
ing our  battle;  that  they  are  upholding  democracy,  that  they 
are  going  to  stop  Hitler,  thai  they  are  fighting  our  war.  If 
there  is  any  Member  of  the  Congress  who  feels  that  is  true, 
that  it  is  a  question  of  whether  democracy  shall  survive, 
then  why  should  we  debate  the  provisions  of  a  neutrality  bill 
and  discuss  cash  and  carry?  K  I  thought  that  on  the  out- 
come of  this  war  depended  the  future  and  the  continuation 
of  democracy,  as  we  know  it  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
not  waste  any  time  discussing  cash  and  carry.  I  would  not 
say  to  those  who  are  fighting  our  battles,  "Yes,  we  will  help 
ycu  with  munitions,  providing  you  put  the  gold  on  the  barrel 
head."  If  I  felt  that  way  I  would  be  tempted  to  rush  home 
and  take  the  hand  controls  off  the  old  "Chewy"  and  put 
them  on  an  airplane  and  go  over  and  fight  our  own  battle. 

I  think  this  country  and  the  world  generally  recogniizes  the 
difference  between  arms  and  ammunition  and  other  com- 
modities. Aims  and  ammunition  fundamentally  and  pri- 
marily are  commodities  of  death,  but  aU  other  commodities 
are  fundamentally  commodities  of  life.  The  criticism  has 
been  offered  thai  our  neutrality  does  not  go  far  enough,  that 
we  embargo  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and 
then  permit  the  unfinished  material  to  be  shipped  to  Europe. 
As  I  read  the  Neutrality  Act,  as  it  is  now  on  our  books,  I  see 
no  reason  why  the  President  cannot  add  to  the  embargo  list 
tho.se  materials  that  can  be  used  to  make  implements  of  war. 
As  a  matter  cf  fact,  I  think  under  any  reasonable  definition, 
copper  tubing  could  be  held  to  be  of  like  character  to  copper 
shells,  and  if  it  is  the  failure  of  our  Government  that  we  have 
not  gone  far  enough,  certainly  we  can  go  further  without 
repealing  the  act. 

I  have  been  interested  to  read  a  good  deal  of  the  diplomatic 
Correspondence  that  passed  between  this  Government  and  the 
Governments  of  Great  Britain  and  France  between  1914  and 
1917,  and  through  all  of  that  diplomatic  correspondence 
what  is  the  only  subject  of  controversy?     It  is  not  wheat,  it 


is  not  cotton,  not  com,  but  It  is  munitions — traffic  In  arms, 
and  we  find  throughout  that  correspondence  that  that  par- 
ticular topic  always  recurs.  Therefore,  it  is  reasonable  to 
beUevc  and  understand  that  our  arms  embargo  is  a  symbol 
of  honest  neutrality.  I  ask  you  to  think  back  to  1914,  to 
1917,  and  particularly  during  the  fall  of  1916,  when  Presi- 
dent Wilson  was  re-elected  on  a  platform  or  the  slogan  that 
he  kept  us  out  of  war.  I  believe  President  Wilson  was  ab- 
solutely honest  In  his  desire  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war. 
I  believe  from  reading  the  remarks  of  Members  of  Congress 
in  this  House,  made  in  1916,  when  they  said  they  would  sup- 
port this  measure  or  that  measure,  they  would  vote  for  this 
or  that,  but  they  would  not  vote  to  actually  participate  in 
war  that  they  were  sincere,  and  still,  in  less  than  5  montlis 
from  the  time  Mr.  Wilson  was  elected  In  1916,  because  of 
events  beyond  his  control,  we  were  actively  in  that  war,  and 
that  is  why  I  think  there  is  very  real  danger  that  we  are 
starting  on  a  series  of  events,  starting  a  chain  of  events,  that 
will  lead  us  into  a  position  where  we  will  have  to  eventually 
get  into  the  war.  that  we  will  be  taking  the  first  step  toward 
war  if  we  repeal  the  embargo. 

I  shall  read  now  a  few  quotations,  very  brief  quotations, 
taken  from  the  Congressional  Record  and  some  from  corre- 
spondence between  our  State  Department  and  the  British 
State  Department.  First  I  read  from  the  memoirs  of  Lloyd 
George  in  which  he  said: 

If  we  were  Interfering  with  America's  potential  trade  with  our 
enemies,  at  least  we  were  providing  her  with  a  magnificent  market 
in  Britain,  France,  and  Russia,  which  stimulated  her  industries  to 
an  unprecedented  level  of  activity  and  prcfltableness.  This  fact 
had  its  influence  in  holding  back  the  hand  cf  tlie  American  Gov- 
ernment whenever,  excited  to  Intense  Irritation  by  some  new  in- 
cident of  the  blockade.  It  contemplated  retaliatory  measures. 

Further  I  read: 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  trafHc  In  war  materials 
with  the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  In  America's  eco- 
nomic organization,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  cf  the  war 
by  the  diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  bkillfuUy  conducted, 
had  reached  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  perhaps  earlier, 
our  case  was  lost.  While  British  diplomacy  maneuvered  with  skill 
to  Involve  American  Industry  and  finance  in  the  munitions  trafflr. 
It  Is  certain  that  American  busiuess  needed  no  compulsion  to  take 
war  orders. 

That  is  a  quotation  from  the  Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  by 
Ray  Stannard  Baker.  Then  further  on  we  read  of  a  cable- 
gram sent  by  Ambassador  Page  to  the  Secretary  of  State  in 
which  he  makes  this  dire  prediction: 

Perhaps  our  going  to  war  Is  the  only  way  In  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  panic  averted. 
I  think  that  the  pre.ssure  of  this  approaching  crisis  has  gone 
beyond  the  ability  of  the  Morgan  financial  agency  for  the  British 
and  French  Governments. 

That  is  from  a  cablegram  from  our  Ambassador  to  President 
Wilson. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  was 
not  that  message  given  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
less  than  1  month  before  President  Wilson  appeared  in  this 
Chamber  and  asked  the  Congress  to  declare  war  on  Germany? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Less  than  1  month. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  1914  trafHc  in  war  materials  with  the  Allies 
had  b'^comc  deeply  entrenched  in  Amerlca'.s  econcmic  organization, 
and  the  possibUity  of  keeping  out  of  war  had  reached  the  vanishing 
point. 

That  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  his  Life  of  Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Now,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  say  that  If  we  repeal  the  ao^ms 
embargo,  in  view  of  what  took  place  in  this  country  In  1914 
to  1917,  that  we  are.  In  all  probability,  taking  the  first  step 
to  war;  that  we  are  starting  on  a  series  of  events  which  might 
well  repeat  the  history  of  1914  to  1917?  That  oiir  whole 
economic  set-up.  that  our  industries,  that  our  capitalistic 
structure  will  be  geared  up  to  supplying  the  European  coun- 
tries with  war  material,  and  no  matter  what  happens  we  will 
find  that  we  are  facing  a  situation  where  we  may  then  realize 
that  we  made  a  mistake  in  this  special  session,  and  we  will 
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M"'   b    ab>  to  do  any'hinc  :\h<.\V  i*   Iri  1D14.  ai-.d  mnrp  th.in    ' 
(uuld  th-  Ccvere-s  and  the  Previd-'nt  in  1916  and  rarly  1917. 
I  b -li-'vi-  thit  this  rrcfnt  history  ls  m  th"  n^.ir-d-s  of  thos.- 
who  ffny  flatly  that  the  rep<'al  cf  t!i-'  arms  rmbarpo  Ln  a  sttp 
in  th''  dirfcf.f.n  rf  part:c'.pat icn  in  [he  f'x:5tinK  ^"var.  j 

Our  mor>'  word  .tb^  ut  this  tfioneht  that  we  do  not.  to  far 
rncfliph  m  our  tmbargo:  At  tha'  prrsrnt  time  we  pn-hibir 
the  sale  of  i\ar.  viirs.  but  not  other  harn->.ful  dnic.^^.  such  as 
vercnal  and  barbital,  that  %-■  know  are  harmful,  and  ihcv. 
\vc  find  manliuan  I  bfin-  >cld  tliroimhout  the  country.  But 
dc<>s  anybody  P'"  '.;p  h'  r^  and  '^ay  we  do  lut  b.ir  veronal 
-r  barbital,  and  ih-y  ar.'  harmful  to  youiiK  people  who  are 
buyin^'  them,  and  wr-'ck-nvj  thnr  lives?  Ju^t  becaiise  we  do 
not  bar  thc-e  thint:>  nobody  proposes  that  we  lift  the  ban 
that  w.>  have  on  i^.arcutics.  Is  it  net  ju-st  as  rea.-onable  to 
sa%'  that  if  we  do  n  't  co  far  enouph  in  cur  arm.s  embarco, 
'hat  the  .sens'.b!.'  thing  is  to  v.a  a  little  further'i  If  tho-e  who 
ft-ei  !liat  our  pr<'stnt  law  i>  untieutral  beeai^st^  Germany  can 
obtain  munitions  coming  from  thf^  United  States.  throut:h 
other  noutral  count r-'-s,  a  very  .-imple  amendment  w':uld  cor- 
rect that  I'Vil  and  it  could  be  passed  almost  overniidit 
We  w.  uld  simply  sav  that  m  tlv  future  we  are  iioim;  to 
emba:K;o  arm"-,  i.mmunition.  and  implenient.s  of  war  to  iill 
countries  Then  thiTe  will  be  no  q'.ieation  (;f  any  of  it 
f?ettin»'  into  Ci'rniariv  ilh  >;ally  or  pettuii?  intu  Prance  and 
Gr<  a-   Br/aio  iKeca'.lv 

Mr  WOODRUFF  c-f  M.chi^an  Mr.  SpiakT,  v.  ill  tlie  gen- 
tleman yi<  Id"^ 

Mr     M!I  I.FR      Gladly 

Mr  WUODKUFF  tf  MicluKaii.  As  a  matt,  r  of  fr\ct,  d'^r.^ 
no;  th»'  Ki-ntlem.m  beii.'ve  that  ma.smuch  as  it,  .i  th.e  bolLt:er- 
cnts  thenis<lv«s  who  determine  fcr  them.selves  an^i  for  tho 
rest  of  the  world  w.'Mt  contraband  of  war  is.  that  we  should 
contiiv  "ur  mibari:  ^es  to  evorythmc  that  either  of  the 
bellb-;er'!i'.-  r-av  victernnne  u-.  b--  contraband  of  war':* 

Mr  MIl.lKH  I  hone. tlv  b- l:eve  that.  I  said  on  this 
floor  m  JuiTT  tha*  as  f.ir  a-;  I  -.v.tN  concerned,  the  prol'it  en 
our  foreign  bwsir.ess  \wh  th^-i-  lountncs  at  war  is  such  a 
comparatively  -mall  sum  -hat  if  I  could  have  niy  way  I 
would  stop  doH>?  bu^im-.ss  wiih  countries  during  the  period 
of  time  th,y  \\>ir  ,i:  war  I  wiaild  not  worry  al>uit  any 
financial  lo^-s 

Mr   VAN  ZANDr      Mr   Speaker,  will  the  eentleman  yi-ld' 
Mr    MII.Li:H      I  yield 

Mr  VAN  ZANDT.  D  e.s  th.e  pentloman  ha\e  the  fiiiures. 
m  dollars  and  cents.  co\innK'  arms  arxi  annnunition  pur- 
chased bv  France.  Great  Bn'a.n.  and  Gtrniany  prior  to 
the  ritc'.arat ion  of  World  War  Nio  2' 

^T.    Mil  I.FR      I  am  .-orry  I  do  not  h.a\e  th.em  h*  re. 
Mr  PA  I  RICK      Mr  Speaker,  will  the  pentleman  yield? 
Mr   MII.LFR      I  yield. 

Mr  PATRICK  I.>  it  not  true  that  an  ar-.-.y  m.archcs  on  its 
stomach  tod.iy.  the  same  as  it  did  m  Napoleon's  day']' 

Mr  MII1.KR  Of  course  it  doe.-.;  but  I  have  tried  to  point 
out  that  in  the  miinds  of  the  people  of  this  country  and  the 
world  generally  there  is  a  diffeience  bt'lween  armus.  ammuni- 
tion. ..nd  mrlemen*.-  of  war.  and  fo<:d. 

Mr  PATRICK  Where  is  the  point  of  demarcation  between 
the  thmps  tt'.at  will  aid  a  country  at  war  and  the  things  the 
gentleman  first  mentioned,'  In  other  words,  if  we  fi>llow  th.e 
1c>k:c  of  en'.baiLTo.  why  sell  anything  to  aiiy  nation  that  is  at 
war? 

Mr  MILUER  I  said  I  would  like  to  do  that. 
Mr  PATRICK  Tlien,  foKow.na;  th.at  further,  as  other  neu- 
tral nations  do  carry  that  on  through,  if  tlv  losic  of  th? 
position  taken  by  the  centleman  is  sound,  why,  th.en.  when 
nations  are  at  >Aar,  should  this  country  sell  anything  to 
anNbody'!' 

Ml-.  MILLER  I  lUst  finished  saying  that  is  exactly  what 
I  WdUiid  like  to  do.  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  .Mr. 
WcoDRUFTi  said  he  would  like  to  embargo  everything  that  is 
on  the  lists  of  the  b-  '.liferent  nations  as  contraband. 

Mr  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  ihink 
the  gentleman  will  agree  that  the  belligertnts  themselves 
determine  what  sl.all  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  and  I 
just  Siiid  so. 


Y. 


I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 


be  th-'  fiL-'t  time. 
Mr   Speak  r.  will  th.e  pentle- 


Mr.   MILLER. 

California. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calif  ;rnia.  I  like  what  the  gentleman  has 
.said.  I  like  his  ph.loxiphy  today.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned with  just  exactly  what  his  action  w  u.d  be  if  he  would 
embargo  evcrythinc  to  all  warrinr;  nations,  on  th.e  lesulimg 
unem.pl  .lyment,  when  I  am  mindful  of  the  votes  the  ^lentl'Tii.n 
ca.■^t  wh-^-n  our  W.  P.  A.  bills  were  up  here,  to  put  1,000  000 
people  off  and  refu.-e  to  put  the  other  1.000  OfO  m  I  am 
wond-  rinp  how  tha'  gentleman  would  react  to  tliat, 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  plea.sed  to  answer  the  emtlc- 
mans  question  by  saying  that- the  goods  that  we  will  deliver 
!o  th.e  countries  now  at  war  during  th.e  period  of  time  they 
ar-'  at  war  will  not  amount  to  the  snap  of  a  fin^jer  in  our 
unemployment  problem. 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.  I  think  the  t:"nlleman  is  mis- 
taken 

Mr    MILLER.     It  would  not 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Penasylvania. 
man  yield'' 

Mr    MILLER.     I  yi»>Id. 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  Does  the  gen'anian  from 
Connecticut  reah.'c  that  for  the  past  10  years  40  per<ent  of 
our  export  trade  went  to  the  Bnti.-h  Empire  and  Dominions? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes;  I  so  undfrstand.  I  would.  howeV'T, 
rather  pass  tha'  up  than  to  have  this  country  become  mvnlved 
in  trade  in  the  miplemen's  of  war.  In  my  opinion.  w>'  would 
be  b«'t'er  ctT  if  we  did  not  do  busmess  with  belligeren'  nations 
at  all  during  wartime,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  insist 
that  belh'jerent  nations  ncjt  interfere  with  our  rinht  to  trade 
wi'h  ivutrals.  Bv  dc-\eli'ping  trade  wi'h  the  neu;ral.>  W'> 
v.-caild  far  more  than  ol!<et  any  loss  we  inipht  sustain  by 
stf^iping  bt'.siness  with  the  belligereiits. 

Mr.  ALLFN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  ^en; Io- 
nian yield  further',' 

Mr,  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Dots  the  cen'loman  realize 
th.*  disastrous  effect  of  the  embargo  which  was  enrorced  in 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jellerson?  It  ncaily  paralyzed 
cur  whole  eeonomv. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Th.ere  is  a  great  difference  of  opmi'in  ab.  ut 
th.it.  I  do  n.it  think  th.e  gentl' man's  statement  is  ncce.■..^arlly 
ab  olutely  correct. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  W;ll  the  gentleman  indulge 
me  a  ni')m'  nt  further'' 

Mr.  MILLER.     C-  rtamly. 

Mr.  .ALLEN  of  Peiinsyh.mia.  Does  the  r-entlemiin  really 
believe  that  th.e  United  Stat'-s.  dependent  a'^  it  is  on  impoits 
of  t.n.  nickle,  man'^anese.  and  rubber,  can  i.>o!ate  itsdf  from 
the  re.-t  (f  the  W'.'r'.ii?  Suppos»\  m  ret;ilia'. j'n  for  tho^  (om- 
plete  embareo.  wh.;ch  it  virtually  would  be.  the^e  other  naiioni 
cut  off  our  inux)rts  of  tho.-e  esseiUia.l  raw  mateiaals' 

Mr.  MILLER.  Has  there  been  any  threat  of  retail, it  ion 
because  of  cur  embargo' 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Certainly  they  are  not  going 
to  take  it  lym-:  down. 

Mr.  MILLER.     They  h.ave  so  far. 

Mr.  KITCHENS      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     For  a  brief  question:  yes. 

Mr.  KITCHENS  Does  the  gentleman  reah/e  that  em.- 
barrofS  of  one  character  or  ano'h'  r  have  cau,--ed  practically 
all  the  wars  of  the  world'' 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentlt  man. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  I-ORD.  Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield' 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Do"s  the  centlem.an  r  alize  that 
if  we  Were  to  embargo  ail  the.se  things  it  v.-ould  have  a 
tendency  to  dr.ve  that  part  of  American  indu-try  whU'h 
makes  the>e  munitions  into  foreign  countries — wAo  Argen- 
tina, Brazil.  Canada — and  that  tha'  wuuld  become  a  v<'ry 
live  thr-.-at  to  our  market  m  the  dei^re^-sion  tha'  would  follow 
the  war?  They  would  thm  put  thcmselvos  in  com.petition 
with  our  do.mtstic  m.anuf.icturers.  and  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petition get  th.^  greatc.-t  market  in  the  v.vrld.  the  American 
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market.  They  would  destroy  our  market  by  reason  of  tlicir 
low-priced  labor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  banish  from  this 
country  wartime  trade  in  munitions. 

As  to  the  balance  of  the  gentlem.an's  question.  I  m.ay  say 
that  I  believe  there  is  not  a  C'luntry  in  the  world  doing 
business  with  us  today  because  they  love  us  Thty  are  buy- 
ing from  us  because  we  have  what  they  need  at  a  price  they 
can  pay.     They  will  continue  doing  so  after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  That  is  true;  but  after  the  war 
the  industries  which  have  moved  to  these  foreign  countries 
will  turn  their  machines  from  the  manufacture  of  arms, 
armament,  and  ammunition  Into  the  manufacture  of  ma- 
chinery and  the  commodities  of  peace,  competing  for  the 
greatest  market  in  the  world.  They  will  not  bother  us  while 
war  is  on,  but  after  the  war  is  over  tliey  wiD  flood  our 
market  with  their  cheap  goods. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Along  that  line  let  me  read,  in  answer  to 
the  gentleman's  question,  what  President  Wilson  said  on  the 
26th  day  of  October  1916  in  a  speech  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
He  said: 

If  ymi  takp  the  figures  of  our  commerce,  domestic  and  foreign 
Included,  you  will  find  that  the  foreign  commerce,  even  upon  a 
modest  reckoning  of  our  dnmestic  commerce,  does  not  Include  4 
percent  of  the  total,  and  the  exports  in  munitions — and  not  merely 
in  nuiniticns  but  in  everything  that  got^s  to  supply  arms — draft 
animals,  autumnblles,  trucks,  food  directly  intended  for  that  pur- 
pcP'v  shoe.s.  clotheP,  everything  that  Is  needed  by  the  commissary 
of  an  army--  that  all  of  these  thinps  put  together  do  not  conBtilute 
1  percent  of  the  total  of  our  commerce. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  I  realize  that  that  is  true,  and 
I.  too,  do  not  care  about  the  1  percent  of  our  exports.  The 
thing  in  which  I  am  interested  and  about  which  I  am  fear- 
ful is  the  99  percent  of  our  market  and  the  way  it  will  suffer 
from  competition  from  the  out.slde.  Their  cheap  goods  w'U 
be  imported  into  this  country:  we  will  not  export.  Those 
cheap  goods  will  have  a  disastrous  effect  on  the  99  percent 
of  our  own  home  market. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  gentleman  m.ust  remember  that  this  is 
wartime,  and  those  nations  and  people  are  not  going  to  be 
bothering  much  about  foreign  trade  while  the  war  lasts. 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  But  after  the  war  they  will 
get  it. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell,! 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  15  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentU^man  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  While  the  gentleman  is  Interrupted  will 
he  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Gladly. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  I  would  like,  only  because  I  happen  to 
have  done  exhaustive  research  work  in  the  period  of  history 
covered  by  the  Jefferson  embargos,  to  correct  at  least  in  part 
the  impression  that  is  left  by  the  statements  that  the  Em- 
bargo and  Nonintercourse  Acts  helped  involve  us  in  the  War 
of  1812  and  certain  other  sequences.  It  is  a  matter  of  record 
that  the  Jeflersonian  embargo  was  put  into  effect  in  1807 
and  continued  in  effect  only  until  1809.  The  Nonintercourse 
Act  was  adopted  as  regards  England  and  France  as  economic 
sanctions  in  order  to  force  France  to  withdraw  the  Berlin 
and  Milan  decrees  and  in  order  to  force  Great  Britain  to 
withdraw  the  famous  orders  in  council.  In  other  words, 
tho.se  two  measures  were  basically  designed  as  economic  war- 
fare against  England  and  France  If  we  recall  our  history 
a  bit  further.  England  and  France  were  notified  that  if  they 
withdrew  their  restrictions  regarding  our  comm.erce  we  would 
withdraw  our  restrictions  regarding  theirs. 

In  the  year  1810  France,  by  subterfuge,  withdrew  the 
Berlin-Milan  decrees,  and  we  lifted  the  Nonintercourse  Act 
as  regards  that  country.  We  might  as  well  know  once  and  for 
all  that  the  embargo  under  Jefferson  was  an  economic  sanc- 
tion and  not  a  neutrality  measure.  Further,  we  might  as  well 
know  that  the  embargo  only  affected  the  commercial  sections 
of  oLU-  country,  and  while  it  was  economic  hardship  on  those 


particular  sections,  the  rest  of  the  country  suffered  none  at 
all  in  what  was  the  most  prosperous  period,  1792  to  1812,  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  I  submit  any  reliable  his- 
torian on  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  in  the  next  few  days  we  can  perhaps 
have  that  m.atter  debated,  becaiLse  it  is  an  interesting  period 
in  our  history  and  of  particular  interest  at  this  time. 

Let  us  leave  the  subject  we  are  discussing  for  the  moment 
and  direct  our  attention  to  the  reasons  this  country  had  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  1935  and  the  amend- 
ments in  1936  and  1937.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  adopted  the 
neutrality  law  in  1935  for  just  one  reason,  because  it  was  our 
thought  it  would  be  a  step  in  the  direction  of  keeping  the 
United  States  cut  of  some  future  foreign  war.  We  never 
hoped  it  would  stop  wars  in  Etu^ope,  but  we  did  hope,  and  I 
bcliev '  the  Congress  was  right  at  that  time,  in  believing  it 
would  keep  us  from  becoming  involved  in  any  foreign  wars. 

Back  of  that  I  think  the  exposures  of  the  Nye  committee 
had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  the  action  of  the  Congress  at  that 
time.  Then,  too,  I  think  it  was  partly  at  least  in  response  to 
requests  of  veterans'  organizations  in  this  country.  I  know 
for  several  years  prior  to  1935  the  American  Legion  and  the 
"Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  urged  the  adoption  of  a  Neutrahty 
Act.  For  these  three  reasons  the  bill  was  finally  adopted  in 
1935,  reenacted.  approved,  and  amended  in  1937. 

There  are  many  Members  of  the  present  Congress  who 
voted  for  that  Neutrality  Act.  I  could  insert  in  the  Record 
editorials  from  newspapers  in  25  leading  cities  of  the  United 
States  approving  the  action  of  Congress  in  1935  and  1937. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  in  the  strongest  possible 
words  approved  the  neutrality  legislation  in  the  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y..  address  referred  to  by  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Reed],  where  he  made  the  much-discussed  fool's  gold 
speech. 

It  is  well  to  be  reminded  of  that,  because  the  President  in 
his  message  to  Congress  gave  lis  as  his  unalterable  opinion 
that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  most  likely  keep 
us  out  of  war.  He  based  that  statement  on  the  fact  that  he 
had  for  a  number  of  years  been  a  student  of  international 
affairs  and  world  peace.  It  is  reasonable  for  all  of  us  to 
believe  that  the  major  part  of  that  "large  number  of  years" 
or  "long  number  of  years"  must  have  been  prior  to  1936. 
Yet  in  1936  he  said  that  this  neutrality  legislation  had  put 
new  tools  in  his  hands,  tools  he  could  use  to  keep  us  out  of 
some  future  war.  He  issued  the  warning  that  the  thing  we 
had  to  fear  most  if  war  broke  out  on  some  other  continent 
was  the  fact  there  wotild  be  thousands  in  this  country  who, 
through  a  desire  for  fool's  gold,  would  urge  repeal  or  evasion 
of  the  Neutrality  Act.  It  is  tragic  to  think  of  those  who  felt 
that  way  in  1936  now  leading  the  move  to  repeal  the  act, 
perhaps  not  for  fool's  gold.  I  would  not  for  a  moment  charge, 
and  I  do  not  think,  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
would  willfully  and  intentionally  do  anything  to  involve  us 
in  a  war. 

However,  being  hiunan,  I  think  he  may  err,  and  from  that 
error— and  I  believe  this  House  has  certainly  indicated  a 
belief  that  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  be  an  error— we 
might  become  involved  in  war. 

In  the  President's  message  and  in  some  addresses  made  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  it  has  been  urged  that  we  repeal  the 
arms  embargo,  repeal  certain  other  parts  of  our  Neutrality 
Act.  and  go  back  to  international  law.  Most  of  us  know  that 
international  law  is  simply  what  the  most  powerful  nation 
in  the  world,  the  nation  having  control  of  the  seas,  chooses 
to  say  it  is.  It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  what  one  of  the 
leading  proponents  of  the  new  resolution  had  to  say  about 
our  relying  on  international  law  in  1937.  Speaking  at  the 
University  of  Nevada,  Senator  Pittman  said: 

They  proclaim  we  shall  rely  on  international  law.  'We  will  have 
our  own  restraining  laws  during  war.  'We  relied  upon  international 
law  prior  to  the  World  War,  and  It  wa-  otir  undoing. 

What  has  happened  since  to  change  the  minds  of  these 
people  who  felt  just  2  short  years  ago  that  to  rely  on  inter- 
national law  would  be  oiu:  undoing,  as  it  was  in  1917? 
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I  would  l.k'^  to  n^k  this  qurstion.  and  I  pau5o  f(T  any  Mrm- 
ber  of  Ccint:r-hs  to  answer:  Is  lliere  any  M^n-.bcr  of  this 
Hou.se  who  voted  for  ih-  N'cuTality  Act  cf  1937  who  heard 
any  sreat  amount  of  cr.tit ;.  ir.  rf  l.i^  vote  when  he  went  back 
home?  I  did  not  hear  any.  Tlie  man  wh.o  reprc::?r/.ed  th-- 
district  I  now  i^pit— r.t  camo  back  and.  l:ke  moi,t  cf  the 
M-  mbcrs  cf  Coni.re>.s  :n  1936  to  19;;3,  wa.-  proud  cl  h:s  part  .n 
phuini:  on  cur  statu'r  brc  k.s  th'->  neutrality  law. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the  pontlcman  yleld^ 
?.Ir  MII-LrR  I  ^-^-Id  ^1  t:-'^  rentleman  frorn  MinnrsM':\. 
Mr  AUCIUST  H.  ANDHESEN.  Quite  to  the  contrary.  Th  ^ 
M!-mb»rs  <  f  C^>n(?re^>  who  vo'ed  for  the  Neutrality  Act  were 
praised  by  their  people  for  enact ini?  a  law  which  was  one  ^*ep 
In  the  direction  cf  k"«M)-nK  thi.s  ccuiitry  out  of  any  furti^n 
conflict 

Mr  MILLER  It  wa-  u-^ed  by  Members  of  this  Hru.'^'^  on 
both  sides  Tlvn-  wc  le  j.^ruud  of  the  part  they  play,  u  ;n  the 
wntinK  of  that  le.;i-~Iat;"n. 

It  ha-s  been  stated  dur:ns:  the  discussions  we  hav^"  had  m 
the  House  that  we  should  have  dtalt  with  this  ^ubjert  la-t 
June:  that  we  fh^iUld  have  parsed  the  Bloom  b:!!;  then  we 
w  u!d  rv)*  hav"  liad.  to  rem-  bark  in  special  s.-s>u)n.  Stdl. 
It  1  s.i:d  tliat  ()!•.<■  nf  :lie  mo-t  impor'ant  part-  of  this  new 
r-  <  :u:ion  is  the  \-<  -trieMon  on  our  .'hippins.  The  record  of 
th.i  Hou-i  will  >h('W  that  if  there  i.s  anv  r^r-pon ribili'y  for 
lea\i:-.i-  the  -tihjeet  -f  the  restriction  of  s^iippinc  cut  cf  the 
nio.an  bill,  tli.it  r-.'-p-n.-ibiltty  must  lay  w:th  the  ma.)',;ritv 
m.  i:ib(  r..  of  the  F^rei-n  AfTa:r>  Ccmmitt.  e.  I  quote  from  the 
CiNCHESsicNAL  RtvC  RD.  Volume  84.  paR''  I'JOO.  'h*--  w~rd->  cf  my 
co-Hi  Jriend  th.e  -•!'/.:*  man  from  Ti'xa.s  ,  Mr.  Luther  A. 
.TiuiNsoN'.  v-h.  r  •  h"  .'•tatid: 

Mr  S{->«»fik.T  frr  tin  ir-f.  rniAtlon  of  the  Hnn.«»  T  am  nuthorlrnd  to 
ui'.!..  up.ct"  ir.  I  :tl'  r  Ui  Kiinwi.nlc  riT'.»;ii  ft'ature^  rf  thr  bill  w!.;ch 
are  object i<iiu«t)ie  to  <n  me  N!'-i:'.b«T-.  i.f  the  H  .u»<',  the  aitu.i;  il.a.r- 
rr..»n  (^f  th.-  cnmmif.  ••  M  Bi.iujm  ;  ..frcr  ronnilf.n;;  with  a 
ni-itority  cf  M-.p  Drnv  crattc  m-mhrr^  .-f  the  r.  inmittft*.  and  with 
th'-ir  tiiiiruirfiice  and  siipprrt  will  otTpr  atn;-i'.dmcnts  to  chai.gp  the 
b.li    i'  rcpuripd  in  the  fuilowiiig  particulars: 

,1  I:;  .s,-cti.in  2  uf  thf  bill,  striki-  «  ut  the  pr.vLskn  m.^kin-;  it 
unlawful  for  cif.zen«  of  tl.f  Untcd  S'otes  to  travel  <n  vps.^<-i-;  (  f 
bfllK'TPnt  nati.in«  and  sub-^titutf  in  lieu  thertof  "that  no  cif.zen 
of  tlie  United  States  M^.all  travel  upmi  vessels  of  beUigereut  naiiena. 
fX(  rpt  at  h.6  t  wn  risk  ' 

(Ui  Strifce  uut  all  of  yecrun  3.  rv'.atlng  to  areas  of  combat 
cpf'rati.  lis 

If  W'^  had  pa.'^rd  the  Bloom  bd!  a-s  it  was  rec^mm'^id  'd  'n 
th:-  H  u.-e  Ly  'h'  Committee  on  Fcreiirn  AfTairs,  ii'.  ir.y  huir.bU' 
t  P'.nion,  we  w.juld  s'l.l  h.i\''  bicn  c. tiled  back  m  .p -eial  .se.-viion 
to  I  r.act  these  rect-  >iry  .-hipntu'-;  r^.-tiietun-.s. 

M:  CHIPLRr'IELD.  M:.  Speaker,  will  the  g-r.t!-,  r:-.a;i 
y.tld  ' 

Mr.  MILLER       Br;   'Ay 

Mr  CHIPEHFItLI3.  Is  it  n<it  also  trti-'  that  a^mini?tra- 
tio:;  forces  'ook  out  section  9.  wluch  m  :de  i'  u- lawful  for 
Air.;  r. can  -hips  to  carry  arms,  amm.unition,  and  implements 
cd  u  ar  to  Ij  ll'Teients? 


Mr    MILLER      I  b' l:"v. 


I  i^m  not  sure. 


Mr  MILLTR.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ALLf.N'  cf  Pcnn.^ylvania.  The  gentleman  has  ex- 
pr- ssed  h's  abhorrence  of  Hillerism. 

Mr.  MILLER.     R!«:ht. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvaiiia.  Docs  not  th?  gentleman 
realize  that  the  present  arms  cnibargo  certainly  plays  uiio 
the  hand.-  of  Hitler? 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  do  not  know.    I  believe  I  can  prove  that 


Ih.ere  is  no  (.;u 'siiv';!  m  anybody's  mind  but  tb.at  tlin  vast 
majority  rf  the  citizer.s  of  this  cauntry  h.av»>  a  v- ry  strong 
feclini;  m  i.ivor  of  the  Alhe.s.  in  favor  of  Britain  and  France, 
and  that  th.ey  w.mt  to  see  Hitler  defeated,  aiid  Hi'leri  m  and 
all  It  stands  for  ehmmited  frrm  the  fac'-  of  the  r.n'h.  With 
thi.s  -•  n''pi»T.'  I  wh.o;>'h'".u*''dly  I'frree.  I*''  '>■!>■>  '^lo-t  nrof;^i--e 
m.m  m  this  H.'a-e  expr^ --s  h:-  opinion  cf  Hitlerism.  and  I  will 
tiav'ly  accept  it  w:*h  u'  dofmu  an  "  i"  or  cro.-^sint;  a  "t." 

Whde  It  m\y  be  ad  righ»  and  undoubtedly  is  all  r;sht.  al- 
;hcu;-:'i  not  pood  psyoh.clocy  for  the  pecpie  cf  his  coun'ry  to 
have  that  stroiat  f-e'..n.t,  I  do  b-dieve  that  \(.hen  a  M  ■mber 
oi  Con-rre^s  Ci-mes  up  on  Capdol  Hill  and  g.^es  t  -^  hn  office,  or 
con)-\s  throutih  the  doer  civo  this  floor,  h'^  ^h'~u'.d  b»  ar  in 
mi'd,  always,  th.it  he  is  dealing  with  friendly  nations.  As 
i.tr  .IS  I  know,  our  diplomatic  relations  are  not  i  ven  strained 
u.'h  any  nal.cn  en  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  mu-st  keep 
befo!  -  us  the  ihoi.fc:lit  tii.it  w,'  as  Memb.Ts  i.if  Con'^-'e-s.  af 
lea>t.  are  wr.tuit;  1' aii.-la'ion  th..\t  will  atfec:  not  ur.fricndly 
but  at  least  at  the  pre.^cnt  time  fn-ndly  nations. 

^!r  .M,EEN  of  Pennsylvaiua.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gcntle- 
niun  yield? 


f   P.nnsylvania.     Sonie   nat'ons   are   strong 


It  does  nor 

Mr.    ALLEN 
\:rMii  P'-vvers. 

Mr  .M:LLER.  Ye<^.  Wdl  the  grntl-^man  allow  me  to  come 
to  th.at  pnnt  a  little  later?  I  have  it  here.  If  I  do  not  cnvt-r 
It.  I  .-nail  be  pi;  a.  •  d  then  to  yield  to  the  penHeman. 

A-  wf  CO  on  m  th  .^  debate.  I  think  I  can  trutlifully  say  I 
do  not  care  a  r.ip  what  efl' ct  our  legi.slation  niay  have  on 
Britain.  Franco.  Geimar.y,  Ru>Ma.  or  any  other  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth;  but  it  does  seem  to  nv  th.it  W'  are 
reaching  the  point  in  this  discussion,  .ludeinu'  from  thf  dis- 
cussions on  the  radio,  in  the  other  body,  and  on  this  floor, 
whore  ih'  qu'-stan  i-  becoming,  not  one  of  notitrahiy,  hut  of 
1-ow  far  wi'  can  so  m  "an  act  short  of  w.ir"  to  cUd  the  side 
the  majority  of  our  people  want  to  see  win.  I^'t  n^e  quote 
\ery  briefly  slaiemenis  mad?  durint;  this  debate  un  the  radio 
and  cist  V. here  by  leaders  cf  the  Er(Uip  that  favor  rtpeal; 
.-tatenients  that,  in  my  humble  opinion,  indicate  that  these 
nv  n  irr-  not  mutral  .'.nd  are  net  tryins  to  write  a  nrturality 
ac',  but  m-t' ,1(1  .ire  trying  to  write  lei;;.-,lation  thai  wdl  aid 
'!^.i   Al.ie>,     I  quote: 

.■\nvr:rdn.s  must  do  everyihir.g  they  can  to  hattfn  the  victory  cf 
the  Allies, 

Ti.at  by  a  Mem.ber  of  Conrtress,  who  must  vote  on  this  bill. 
Is  that  nai'rai.ty:'    M.iybe  it  is  rudv,,  but  it  is  not  neutrality. 

W'-  iiui-t  niai-.!-  It  ^.•.c.>.--,:b',e  for  Clicit  Br:;.ii:;  and  Fr.i!-,i'  to  get 
supplies.     Wc  clu  not  need  '.j  iu  k  wht'tber  tlij  bill  i~  i.eu'r.iL 

And  again: 

Tl  t^  irfscTt  law  Is  not  working  neutrally  m  Europe. 

And  again: 

Let  us  forget  mv-artiallty,  hence  neutrality,  and  take  sides  atid 
fight. 

In  my  liumble  opinion,  that  is  not  neutrality. 

Tlie  Neutrality  Act  to  which  today  we  are  considering  araend- 
ment.s  never  wa.s  a  neutrality  act.  It  should  have  bteu  called  an 
uct  to  keep  the  United  Statts  cut  cf  v. ar 

In  the  name  of  all  that  is  holy,  v.liat  i.>  tli '  matter  with 
that?  It  that  is  what  the  act  is  tiiat  we  liave  on  our  .■-tatuto 
books.  thL^n  1- t  u.-  r.v'  amend  it:  let  u.^  n^t  repeal  it;  let  us 
keep  the  act  we  have  whuh.  as  one  oppoo.,  m  of  repeal  i;ays, 
is  an  act  to  keep  the  United  Siutts  cut  li  war. 

Another  quotation: 

It  favors  the  belheercnt.';  that  Wf  want  favored  by  glvlnc  them  a 
chance  ol  conimg  here  with  their  ships  and  buying  cur  good.s. 

Then  the  quotation  goes  on  tliat  the  present  law  has  not 
worked  neu'ral'y  in  Europe. 

It  was  :aid  yesterday  that  we  cive  aid  to  th*'  ac?Tro.s.'or  and 
deny  It  to  the  victim.-  of  the  aeu'rcssor.  Tli.^se  w^re  not  the 
exact  words  ci  the  distmciuisiied  Rontlcnran  Irom  Tenncs.-e-v 
who  expre;.--d  it  nv,.ch  better  than  I  can,  but  that  wa-.  hi,s 
'h.  u  :h' — th.at  we  btdore  the  war  aided  m  the  arir.ii.'j  ol  Hill.'r 
and  r.ow  we  have  denied  to  his  victims  thj  munitions  they 
may  n-^ed. 

Th  .so  points  are  easy  to  check.  It  is  intercstinr;  to  no'e 
'hat  in  tlie  last  8  months  th's  country  ha.s  shipped  abroad  a 
total  cf  S58a00,000  worth  cf  arms,  ammuni'ion.  and  imple- 
ments cf  w.ir.  SJ2.6G4  94  oi  v,h:ch  went  to  Germany  a-:d  the 
balance  to  Or*  li*  Britain,  France,  and  her  alios.  It  that  is 
ad  'hat  is  botivrmg  u.-,  a.s  I  :^aid  m  the  early  part  tf  my 
rtUMiks,  a  simple  amendment  barring  tlie  .'h.pmont  of 
munitions  to  neutrals  would  carry  cut  cur  purp  iSc. 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Pcnn.-ylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  wdl  the  g  ntlo- 
man  yield'i' 

Mr   Mil  LER.    I  yiidd  tn  the  genMem.an. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  P<>nn.-ylvania.  Genn..ny  did  not  have  to 
come  over  here  and  bu^-  tho^e  aiuis  from  us.    She  loot  iheni 
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W.ll  the  gentlt  man  answer 


Does   the  gentleman  think 
arms   cmbariio   ri^pealed   or 


v.hen  she  took  Chechoslovakia  and  Austria.     She  took  the 
i:i<\v.  muni'mns  laciori;  s  of  Europe  by  ap^ression. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  2  year?  a^o, 
vh.oh  wi.-  b- fore  Hitler  took  Czechoslovakia.  Germany  was 
armed,  to  the  teeth,  and  I  flunk  the  gentleman  will  ai^roe 
wi'h  tPH' . 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania. 
(  no  qU'>-d"n  for  nv:-? 

Mr,  MILLER,     If  I  can:  yes. 

Mr  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania, 
that  Hul'-r  wants  the  present 
Maintained^ 

Mr  MILLER.  Well,  if  I  answer  that  wi'h  just  the  thoueht 
that  Clones  to  my  mind,  you  may  say  th;;t  I  am  lud'.  but  I 
honestly  feel  that  I  do  not  give  a  darn  what  he  wants. 
I  Applause.!     I  do  not  rnoan  to  be  rude. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Ponu'-ylvania,  D.rx-.s  not  his  aUitude  or  the 
attitude  of  his  controlled  pross  show  that  the  arms  embargo 
i-  a  crtat  aid  to  ham  at  ih^  jiro.sent  time? 

Mr.  MILLER.     The  controlled  press? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pi-nnsylvania.     His  controlled  pres.s. 

Mr  MILLER.  That  is  something  that  we  might  be  able  to 
dtljate  in  the  next  few  days,  and  the  thouTht  was  expressed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  !  Mr,  Rankin  1,  I  believe 
yoterday,  that  because  of  the  submiarine.s  in  the  Atlantic  it 
was  quite  possibl*-  that  the  shipment  of  munitions  through 
th»  Pacific  and  then  into  Germany  would  be  much  easier  than 
such  shipments  to  the  Allies,  which  was  an  interesting  thought. 

Mr,  DONDERO.    Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Com- 
mittee lor  2  years,  does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  we 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  short-sighted  statesmanship  in  this 
Chamber  in  not  visualizmg  in  advance  the  exact  situation  that 
confronts  us  today? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania,  The  eenth  man  knows  how  I 
fv>'\  from  the  amendment  which  I  offered  at  the  last  session. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  coming  to  that  and  was  goinp;  to  say 
that  when  the  matter  was  before  the  Congress  in  1935  and 
1937,  we  knew  th'^n  that  Great  Britain  and  France  v,'ere  sea 
powers  and  that  Geimany  was  a  land  power,  and  that  the.se 
other  land  powers  conceded  that  they  were  going  to  be  the 
victims  of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  and  the  proponents  of  the 
Versailles  Treaty  knew  that.  We  knew  that  in  1935  and  1937, 
and  stiil  we  WTote  the  law.  knowme  that  and  knowing  what 
the  most  likoly  outbreak  was  going  to  be. 

I  think  I  have  time  tor  just  about  one  m.ore  thcucht. 
Withm  48  hours  of  the  opening  of  this  ses.sion  I  made  inquiry 
of  our  State  D'-partment  and  asked  one  of  the  able  men  over 
there  if  he  would  suggest  to  me  four  or  five  names  of  men 
whom  thoy  considered  outstanding  authorities  on  interna- 
tioiia!  law.  because  I  am  noi  even  a  common  garden  variety  of 
lawyer  and  I  wanted  seme  good  advice.  I  had  submitted  to  me 
five  names — Protcssors  Jessup  and  Hyde,  cf  Columbia,  and 
Profe.sscrs  Bt  amvs  and  Griswold,  of  Yale,  and  another  one 
■wd.ose  nani'^  I  do  not  recall,  but  he  wa.>  secretary  of  the 
Wiokersham  committee  in  1926.  a  committee  appointed  to 
codify  international  law.  I  wrote  these  gentlemen  and  a.-ked 
tiiem  whether,  m  their  opinion,  repeal  of  the  arms.  I'mbargo 
under  ixisimg  circumstances  would  be  an  unneutral  cr  an 
unfriendly  act.  and  all  five  of  them  said  it  would  be,  and 
Professors  Jes.-up  and  Hyde  have  outlined  their  position  in 
letters  appearing  m  the  New  York  Times,  wduch  have  been 
inserted  in  the  Concression.'\l  Record. 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  that  they  ail  agree  that  we  cannot 
ri  peal  the  arms  embargo,  but  none  of  thiom  say  that  we  can- 
not change  cur  Niutrality  Act,  We  can  change  our  Neutrality 
Act  to  s'rengthen  it,  but  we  cannot  change  it  in  order  to  help 
one  cr  the  other  of  the  belligerents,  and  this,  in  my  opinion, 
is  the  difference  between  repealing  the  embargo  and  putting 
into  efleet  tire  cash-and-carry  provisions  on  other  ccmmudi- 
ties  that  mav  be  .iust  as  useful,  because  the  cash  and  carry  is 
distinctly  a  strengthening  of  cur  neutrality,  and  writing  into 
law  the  terms  under  which  we  will  sell  those  ccmmodities,  and 
It  does  not  in  any  way  deprive  any  nation  from  getting  sup- 
plies, because  e\ery  Member  of  the  House  knows  that  every 
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country  can,  if  it  wants  to,  put  its  money  on  the  line  for  the 
supplies  they  need  from  the  United  States, 

Mr.  HOUSTON,     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes, 

Mr,  HOUSTON.  Would  the  gentleman  tell  us  in  dollars 
and  cents  hov,-  m.uch  was  spent  by  the  Allies  in  this  country 
during  the  first  World  War  for  guns  and  ammunition? 

Mr,  MILLER.     I  have  not  the  figures  here. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  while  I  cannot  answer  the  question  as  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  puts  it,  I  can  say  that  our  sale  of 
arms  and  ammunition  amounted  to  less  than  10  percent  of 
cur  total  exports. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  was  going  to  say  that  I  think  we  overrate 
arms  and  ammunition,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  many  of  the 
Members  here  will  remember  that  we  could  not  furnish  our 
own  aims  and  ammunition  even  when  that  war  closed  because 
we  were  still  using  R-ench  planes  and  French  guns. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  And  we  were  drilling  our  soldiers  with 
broomsticks. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  do  not  think  in  the  event  of  repealing 
this  law  we  will  sell  any  guns  and  ammunition  to  amount  to 
a  tinker's  dam. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yesterday  my  colleague  from  Tennessee 
IMr.  Courtney]  expressed  the  thought  that  repeal  would 
improve  our  national  defense.  Tlie  effect  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  would  have  upon  our  national  defense  is  one  thing 
that  would  cause  me  to  vote  against  repeal,  and  I  base  that 
statement  on  the  experience  of  1914  to  1917,  becau.se  we  find 
in  1917,  when  we  went  to  war.  that  our  munition  factories 
were  geared  up  and  tooled  up  for  foreign  governments.  Mo.st 
of  those  factories  were  in  m.y  own  State  of  Connecticut,  and 
when  our  own  Government  wanted  rifles  we  found  that  it 
would  take  so  long  to  change  over  from  the  tooUng  necessary 
for  Enfield  to  turn  out  Springfields  that  our  own  Government 
had  to  take  Enfields,  admitting  that  they  were  an  inferior 
rifle:  and  when  we  were  discussing  the  preparation  for  bring- 
ing our  aircraft  up  to  the  strength  we  think  it  should  have 
it  was  brought  cut  that  it  would  be  impassible  to  m.GPt  our 
own  needs  m  les.i  than  a  year,  and  I  am  informed  by  the  best 
opinion  that  I  can  get  that,  with  our  own  aircraft  industry 
geared  up  as  it  is.  it  will  take  about  14  months  to  turn  out 
our  own  needs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ^Mr.  Polk).  The  time  of  the 
gentlcm.an  from  Connecticut  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.'j  ni  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Has  the  gentleman  in  mind 
an.swering  the  question  put  a  moment  ago,  wdiether  the  keep- 
ing of  the  embargo  is  and  will  be  a  definite  aid  to  Hitler? 

Mr,  MILLER.  I  shall  try  to  answer  it.  It  is  a  matter  of 
opinion. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  cf  Arizona.  I  am  waiting  for  that  an.-^wer. 
as  it  is  a  matter  of  great  interest  to  me.  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  aid  the  dictators.  I  hold  that  our  own  long-range 
interests  and  safety  are  paramount. 

Mr.  m:ll.ER.  I  do  not  think  it  has  any  fffcct  on  Hitler. 
I  think  Hitler  is  armed  to  the  teeth  and  that  wdth  their  re- 
sources they  do  not  need  our  munitions. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  wanted  to  get  the  gentle- 
man's view  on  that  point. 

Mr.  MILLER.     It  is  only  a  matter  of  opinion. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.     Yes. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the 
interesting  discussion,  but  is  it  not  a  weIl-knov»-n  fact  that 
there  are  many  airplanes  now  on  the  Atlantic  border  ready 
to  be  shipped  across  the  ocean  if  the  cn.bargo  is  repealed? 

Mr.  MILLER.    Yes. 
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Mr  riFRCE  .'f  0:»cnn.  Is  not  that  an  aid  to  llvlcv,  m 
d'  i.y.r./  l.:.^-'.  :.d  and  FYancc  those  pianos? 

Mr  MILLER  I  m;.y  Ix-  ail  wrcng  but  I  have  tried  my  brst 
to  find  our  and  I  honestly  dr>ubt  that  there  is  ary  >hon.igi?  of 
Birpl.in.s  or  mun:*i'tns  in  t-illur  Great  Br;:ain  c:  France,  and 
tht  p.'f.taibdr.if.-^  are  that  there  will  not  be  for  a"  loa.^t  a  year. 
I  think  thry  are  Wfll  tQUiPPfd  for  a  year,  winch  would  caii.se 
mc  to  b-Ii'V--  that  llvie  i5  no  ne^d  for  riisliin-  into  ihis  thm-r. 
Circuir.staiiccr-  may  change,  and.  rather  than  see  Hitler  win, 
we  OiiKht  want  to  take  suine  other  position. 

Mr    PIERCE  of  OreRon.     I5  it  net  a  wcJ-known  fact  that   I 
Ih-  y  ha\e  millions  c  f  nior^.ey  in  thi.-,  country,  put  here  months 
ago  v,\[h  whiili  th>y  bci;;iht  these  plants? 
Mr    MILLER      Yes. 

Mr  PIERCE  if  Oregon.     And  If  what  you  say  is  true,  why 
did  they  buy  many  planes  many  months  ago? 
Mr  MILLER      Fur  a  long  Wcir.  I  would  say. 
Mr    AUGUST  H    ANDR£SEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  Uie  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

M'    MILLER      I  yi.  Id. 

Mr  AUGUST  H  AN'URESEN  They  have  been  selling  us 
gold  for  the  lait  4  years  and  we  have  been  paying  them  a 
premium  of  $14  an  ounce  on  it.    They  have  sold  about  $8,000.- 

000  000  worth  of  it 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  not  get  Into  gold,  i  Laughter.  I  I 
would  like  Ui  insert  this  letter  in  the  Ricord.  It  tends  to 
prov."  that  our  Government  in  1915  t(X)k  the  position  that  to 
rep<'al  the  arms  embargo,  or  in  that  case  it  was  to  put  on  an 
arm.*;  embargo,  would  be  an  imneutral  act.  I  want  to  quote 
from  t^iis  letter  of  the  Secretary  of  State  in  1915,  in  which 
he  replied  to  Germany's  objeetion  to  our  furnishing  ammuni- 
tion to  the  Allies.    The  Secretary  of  State  said. 

Tills  Ooyernment  holcl,•^  that  any  change  In  lt«  own  laws  of  nru- 
trali!y  during  the  p;r>;r>s-  cf  a  w:\r.  which  would  affect  unequally 
the  relations  of  the  t'r.lTcd  Stares  with  the  nation.s  at  war.  would  bt* 
an  unjust irtable  departure  frrm  the  principle  of  ^tr^ct  neutr.ility 
The  placirvj  ut  an  ci-.ibarg.i  on  the  trading  in  arm-  ai  the  pn-  *i:t 
t;ni(>  wouUl  cou-'^tiiutr  -uch  a  change  aud  be  a  direct  viulaticn  of 
the  neutrality  uf  the  t.'n;t-d  Stales. 

It  Ls  Just  as  tiiie  today,  in  reverse  English,  ai  it  was  in  1915. 
It  has  been  said  on  this  floor  that  every  other  neutral  who  can 
do  .so.  is  selling  arma  to  warring  nations;  particularly,  it  has 
bten  cmphasizc-d.  to  Hitler.  There  again  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  to  12  of  thf  embassies  in  Washington  and  asked  them 
what  legislation  their  countrit  s  had  and  whether  they  were 
embargoing  a.Tns  at  th-'  present  time,  and  in  some  casco 
wh.  :h.  r  th  y  d.d  during  the  World  War.  I  found  out  from 
those  vanua>  embassies  that  at  the  present  time  Belgium. 
Denmark,  Sweden,  Holland,  the  Netherlands,  and  numerous 
S.  utli  American  countries  are  not  permitting  the  shipment 
(  f  arms,  mumtions,  or  implements  of  war  beyond  their  own 
borders.  Most  of  them  are  what  we  would  like  to  think  of 
as  the  great  neutral  p<- w,ts  of  Europe.  It  is  with  'hose  powers 
and  countries  like  thaf.  ccuntrus  like  Switzerland,  that  I 
want  to  see  the  United  States  at  least  tied  u;:  with  in  though;. 

Now,  joippcse  the  Congress  in  its  wisdom  decides,  whether 
it  IS  neutral  or  not.  wj  are  going  to  pas^  this  resolution,  and 
we  do  not  care  whether  it  is  neutral.  I  would  like  to  direct 
attention  to  the  Pacifie  coast,  because  I  am  sure  the  people 
of  this  country  who  want  to  aid  Britain  and  Fiance  do  not 
want  to  aid  Japan.  Tha*  is  just  what  you  will  do  if  you 
repeal  the  arms  embargo,  becau:>e  you  take  away  from  Japan 
the  only  excuse  they  have  for  not  declaring;  war  They 
would  then  declare  war,  and  in  the  Pacific  Japan  Is  the  coun- 
try tliat  ecntroLs  the  sea,  and  China,  the  victim  of  the  aggres- 
.•icr,  is  the  country  that  will  suffer.  We  cannct  legislate  for 
the  Atlantic  in  one  way  and  for  the  Pacifle  In  another.  I 
we.uld  hke  to  have  time  to  develop  the  efTect  of  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  on  Japan.  Perhaps  that  can  be  done  at  some 
other  time. 

One  other  thought:  About  10  days  following  the  address 
of  the  President  of  the  Un.ited  States  to  Congress,  I  went  to  the 
Library  to  sec  If  I  could  f\nd  out  the  reaction  of  the  European 
press,  because,  after  all,  we  like  to  know  what  the  people  of 
th*"  world  are  thinking  about  us.  Without  exception,  every 
paper  I  found  took  the  position,  and  I  think  rightfully  so. 
that  the  United  States  was  taking  sides;  that  we  were  going 
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ihe  '.vur  on  the  economic  tront  at;ainst  Germany. 


Tliai  ca.me  up  in  1914  to  1917.  It  is  surprising  how  many 
of  these  things  we  face  today  we  can  find  the  an.-v.tr  to  m 
the  history  of  1914  to  1917.  On  May  8.  the  d.iy  aftr  the 
;-;nk^n^  of'the  Lusitania.  Ambassador  P  'ic  rrp-ried  that  'he 
official  opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  that  the  United  Sfute.s 
mu.^t  declare  war  or  forfeit  her  s-  If-respect.  Th-^  President 
said  It  was  a  serious  thing  to  have  such  things  thought,  be- 
cause everything  that  affects  the  ojinr^n  of  thf^  world  regard- 
ing us  affects  oui-  influence  for  good.  That  is  just  as  true 
today. 

I  saw  an  interesting  quotation  the  other  day  from  the 
Windsor  Daily  Star,  in  which  they  say  that  the  arms-embargo 
clause  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  repealed  'for  a  starter" 
and  "next.  America  will  be  in  the  war  along  about  the  middle 
of  January." 

If  I  can  express  jast  one  closing  thought:  I  hope  that  we 
can  try  to  keep  our  feet  on  the  floor;  that  we  will  not  bo 
influenced  by  partisanship,  and  that  we  will  not  get  unreason- 
able. I  saw  a  statement  the  other  day  referring  to  Lind- 
bergh::., sp^^ch  the  other  night  in  which  it  stated,  "LindberfZh's 
speech  encourages  the  ideology  of  the  totalitarian  govern- 
ments and  is  subject  to  the  construction  that  he  approves 
of  the  brutal  conquest  of  democratic  countries  through  war 
or  the  threat  of  destruction  through  war."  It  is  those  tui- 
favorable  and  unreasonable  statements  that  affect  the  think- 
ing of  this  body  and  the  people  of  our  country.  To  say  that; 
anything  that  was  said  in  Lindbergh's  speech  could  fairly 
have  that  con^-truetion  put  on  it  is  beyond  me. 

So  I  just  want  to  express  this  thought:  That  while  we  are 
waiting  for  'he  oth^r  body  perhaps  we  can  give  some  thought 
and  consideration  to  the  matter  that  is  now  belore  the  Dies 
committ'ee.  In  other  words,  that  we  put  our  own  house  in 
order;  tha*:  we  can  remove  from  this  country  those  who  are 
here  in  an  effort  to  undermine  our  Republic,  to  spread 
nazi-ism  and  communism;  and  if  we  would  direct  our  efforts 
to  that  there  would  not  be  any  time  wasted  and  we  would  be 
very  busy  Members  of  the  House  between  now  and  the  time 
thi   bill  comes  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  MILLER.     I  yield. 

Mr  HILL.  Why  do  not  those  of  you  who  oppose  repeal  of 
the  embargo,  in  order  to  bo  consistent,  insist  on  the  em- 
bargoing of  all  goods  that  may  tx^  considered  contraband? 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  the  gentleman  was  here  during  the  last 
hour  he  will  rtmember  that  I  said  definitely  that  I  certainly 
did  favor  that. 

Speaking  of  embargoes,  many  of  us  seem  to  have  forgotten 
that  we  have  an  embargo  on  helium  fas,  but  I  hear  no  agita- 
tion to  withdraw  it  because  that  would  help  another  side 
from  the  side  many  proponents  of  n  peal  want  to  help. 

I  thank  the  Meml)ers  of  the  House  for  their  attention.  As 
I  sa:d,  I  had  no  word.s  of  w.sdom,  but  if  I  have  created  a 
httle  thcu;.ihr  and  discussion  it  ha.=;  been  worth  while.  I  know 
I  have  enjoyed  thes'^  informal  discussions  very  much  this 
past  week,  and  I  hope  they  may  continue.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  special  order  of 
the  House  heretofore  entered,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  ReedJ  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

WAR    AST)   THE    REriPRQCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  certain  tables  to  which  I  refer. 

Th^-  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  country,  and 
particularly  the  House  of  Representatives,  has  become  so 
absorbed,  so  excited,  about  the  war  now  ragini:  ;n  Europe  that. 
I  fear  we  are  forgetting  some  of  the  important  thmrs  relating: 
to  cur  country  here  at  home.  We  hav  some  very  serious 
domestic  problems,  and  much  as  we  may  be  in'erested  in  the 
question  of  neutrality,  we  must  not  forget  these  large  group;; 
in  this  country  which,  perhaps,  are  siiffcrjig  crcat  injury  at 
the  present  time. 
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Wh'l"  'hr  ri' hntes  in  the  Senate  con-^ernin'^  the  embareo 
are  a!;ract:nL'  national  attent:on,  a  situation  has  come  abwut 
of  uh:ch  the  ad.ministration  must  be  cognizant,  and  which 
threatens  tl:e  pravest  damage  to  American  asrieulture  and 
Ameiican  manufacHirinp. 

Unobserved,  undetected,  amid  the  excitement  of  the  conflict 
abroad  and  the  discussion  of  the  propo.~al  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo, this  situation  concernin'j  the  trade  treaties  has  not  only 
come  about  but  has  practically  reversed,  in  our  trade  v.ith 
several  countries,  the  position  of  the  United  States— to  the 
grave  detriment  of  agriculture  and  manufacturing  interests. 

I  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  believe  it  is  of  exceeding  impor- 
tance to  expose  this  situation  to  the  gare  of  the  country  at 
this  time.  It  has  already  come  to  my  attention  that  indus- 
trial leaders  are  much  alarmed  over  this  and  are  endeavoring 
to  set  up  machinery  to  protect  them  Irom  day  to  day  against 
impending  dii.astcr.  Unfortunately,  the  farmers  of  this 
country  have  no  means  of  setting  up  such  instrumentalities 
to  protect  themselves.  The'  Congress  of  the  United  States 
IS  their  only  hope.  Arc  we  going  to  neglect  them?  Are  we 
gom.g  to  ab.uidon  thtm  to  the  ravages  of  foreign  competition? 

I  want  the  Members  who  are  interested  in  this  farm  prob- 
lem to  give  thought  and  attention  to  this.  I  mu.st  admit  that 
these  things  had  not  occurred  to  me  until  a  few  days  ago, 
but  I  know  how  the  dairymen  in  northern  New  York  and 
other  parts  of  the  United  States  are  suffering  these  days:  I 
know  how  hard  they  are  pinched;  I  know  that  our  farm 
markets  are  being  invaded,  and  there  must  be  some  nason 
why  this  is  so  at  this  special  time. 

The  major  effects  of  any  war  are  felt  by  the  belligerent 
nations.  There  are.  however,  serious  repercussions  which 
materially  affect  the  trade  and  commerce  of  neutral  nations. 
New  forces  are  bi  ought  into  play  which  make  it  necessary  for 
every  cruntry  to  e^xaminc  its  trade  policy  in  light  of  changed 
conditions,  and  trade  conditions  arc  chan.-jing  With  lightning 
rapidity. 

For  5  years  the  Unit-d  Spates  has  b?en  operating  under 
the  reciprcca!  trade  agreen-jonts  prreram.  This  program 
was  designed  to  mcrea.^o  our  fcroign  trade  by  reducing  Amer- 
ican imi^rrt  duties  in  return  for  v.hich  foreign  countries  rc- 
duc(d  duties  on  gaods  from  the  Un.ted  Stales.  These  treaties 
were  concluded  in  peacetime  and  as.^umed  a  continuation  of 
norm.;il  trade  and  economic  activity  in  the  world.  Even  in 
normal  times  the  agreements  have  proved  a  real  hardship  to 
many  American  producers.  Since  hostilities  began,  new  ele- 
ments have  entered  the  picture  which  should  provide  addi- 
tional hardships  to  domestic  producers. 

By  far  the  most  important  immediate  effect  of  the  war  is 
the  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies  in  relation  to  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  Thus  it  will  be  noted  that  from  November  19. 
1938.  to  September  13.  1939.  less  than  a  year,  the  Briti.sh 
pound  declined  21.1  percent  in  relation  to  the  dollar;  the 
French  franc  declined  66.8  percent  from  May  9.  1936.  to 
September  15,  1939.  in  relation  to  the  dollar;  and  the  Cana- 
dian dollar  declined  9.7  percent  from  November  19,  1938,  to 
September  15,  1939.  to  mention  only  a  few  examples. 

The  following  table  shows  all  the  European  countries  with 
which  agreements  have  been  concluded,  and  Canada;  the 
date  of  signing  the  agreements:  the  average  weekly  exchange 
quotation  most  clc^cly  approximating  the  date  of  signing;  the 
exchange  quotation  as  of  September  15.  1939;  and  the  per- 
centage change  between  the  two  periods: 
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Depreciation  of  one  country's  currency  in  relation  to  an- 
other impaes  a  heavy  burden  en  the  country  v»hose  currency 
remains  at  the  old  level.  The  effect  is  two  eciiTi^d.  In  the  first 
place,  it  raises  the  price  of  American  good-^  to  foreign  buyer.^ 
in  terms  of  th,  ir  own  money.  As  an  example  if  an  article 
costs  $5  in  American  money,  English  merchants  tormirly  were 
able  to  rb'ain  it  for  approximately  £1.  Today  the  same 
article  would  cost  approximately  i^l'-. ,  a  20-percent  increase 
in  price.  Not  only  should  this  mean  a  decline  in  demand  for 
American  goods  but  also  a  large  diversion  of  trade  from  the 
United  States  to  other  countries  which  compt  te  for  the  Brit- 
i.sh market  in  the  same  goods.  As  an  example,  prior  to  the 
BritLsh-American  agreement,  Canadian  lumber  enjoyed  a  10- 
peiccnt  preference  in  the  British  market.  Under  the  terms 
of  the  agreem.ent,  this  preference  was  reduced  to  4'j  percent. 
Even  under  this  rate,  American  lumber  producers  had  real 
difficulty  competing  with  Canada.  Today,  however.  Canada's 
preference  is  greater  than  at  any  time.  The  Canadian  dollar 
has  depreciated  9.7  percent  in  relation  to  the  American  dol- 
lar. Add  to  this  the  preference  of  4'2  percent  and  Canada 
has  what  amounts  to  a  preference  of  over  14  percent. 

The  second  and  most  important  effect  of  trading  with 
countries  having  depreciated  currencies  is  the  new  ease  with 
which  they  can  sell  to  us.  Depreciation  of  one  currency  in 
relation  to  another  has  the  effect  of  reducing  the  price  of 
articles  imported  in  terms  of  United  States  dollars,  or,  ex- 
pressed in  another  way,  of  reducing  the  tariff  on  the  articles. 
As  an  example,  if  an  article  cost  £1  in  England.  American 
importers  had  to  pay  $4.72  for  it  at  the  time  of  signing  the 
.agreement.  Today,  however,  this  article  costs  but  $3.73. 
Carrying  the  example  further,  if  the  duty  on  the  article  is 
10  percent  ad  valorem,  the  total  cost  of  the  article  to  the 
American  importer  at  the  time  of  signing  the  agreement 
would  have  been  $5.19.  Today  this  same  article,  after  pay- 
ment of  duty,  co.sts  but  $4.10  62  cents  less  than  it  would  have 
cost  had  the  articl"  be^n  duty  free  a  year  ago.  Thus  we  arc 
actually  subsidizing  imports  of  goods  which  we  produce. 

There  is  a  partial  remedy  for  this  situation.  In  all  the 
agreements  concluded  with  the  European  countries  and 
Canada,  provision  is  made  for  termination  of  the  agreement 
if  a*  any  time  vana'ions  should  occur  in  exchange  rates  which 
either  Government  considers  so  substantial  as  to  prejudice  its 
indu.^tries  or  comm.erce.  This  is.  of  course,  a  discretionary 
provision  as  Congress  set  no  limits  of  variation.  It  would 
seem,  however,  that  variations  of  7  to  67  percent  would  elimi- 
nate all  exercise  of  discretion  and  make  negotiation  man- 
datory. 

It  Will  be  said  by  many  that,  though  depreciation  would 
impose  hardships  on  American  producers  in  normal  times,  in 
times  of  war  belligerents  are  too  bu«y  supplying  their  own 
ne?ds  and  neutrals  are  supplementing  belligerent  needs  rather 
than  trading  with  other  neutrals,  Exr>erience  in  the  World 
War,  however,  does  not  bear  this  out.  From  1913  to  1919, 
United  States  dutiable  imports  increa.sed  46.1  percent.  Duti- 
able crude  foodstuffs,  however,  increased  101.9  percent  and 
dutiable  manufactured  foodstuffs  increased  165.2  percent. 
Over  this  same  period  dutiable  finished  manufactures 
declined  18.8  percent. 

Total  imports   of  dxitiable  goods  and   imports   of  selected  dutiable 
economic  groups,  1913  and  1919 
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This  adequately  indicates  the  conduct  of  belligerents  during 
war.  Crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  require  little  manpower 
and  are  thus  used  to  build  up  foreign  exchange  with  which 
to  buy  finished  manufactiu-es,  which  require  many  men  and 
heavy  plant  investment.  The  heaviest  part  of  the  burden, 
therefore,  will  probably  be  boiae  by  the  farmer.  Canada, 
pooScSsed  of  valuabhi  tariff  concessions  and  a  depreciated 
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currrnfy.  m«y  v.tV.  Hood  thi.<;  country  with  agricultural  prcd- 
UcLs  in  sufllcitnt  volui::c  to  brt  ak  our  pncfs. 

In  ('<incI'.i5]on.  a  program  which  p»Tinu,s  ROOds  from  coun- 
tnos  which  h.tve  depri-ciatPd  cur'-encit's  to  oivev  the  United 
States  at  duties  whh  h  in  many  cases  have  betn  reduced  50 
pfTLcnt  IS  diametrically  oppos<  d  to  the  Lx-st  interests  cf  Amen- 
ian  asrirulture  ai;d  industry,  and  fht'  Stat^  Department 
^lould  avail  luelf  of  the  pnvileKe  of  neciotiation  or  repeal  of 
the  various  ac;reements  looking  toward  fairer  treatment  of 
American   producers, 

Mr.  Si>ak"t.  unless  the  adminiiLration  moves  forthwith  to 
Lerir.mate  the  affected  treaties,  then  the  only  hope  of  Ameri- 
can agriculture  is  for  the  Congress  to  refuse  to  renew  this 
policy  when  the  act  expires  in  June  1940. 

It  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  this  special  session  will  con- 
sider no  subject  other  than  neutrality,  I  would  introduce  a 
resdlution  cailinj?  upon  the  administration  to  exercise  the 
riKht  to  terminate  the  treaties  in  accordance  with  their  pro- 
visions for  the  protection  of  our  domestic  interests. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi    reed  of  New  York.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAWPORD.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  about  as 
Weil  a.s  we  know  anything  that  the  State  I>»partment — and 
ti'.e  admini.>-tration.  too.  for  that  matter — is  going  to  march 
straight  ahead  in  the  consummation  of  the.'^e  trade  agree- 
ments. Taking  the  gentlemans  presentation  here,  which  I 
think  IS  an  outstanding  one.  we  find  the  following  situation: 
Our  S'ate  Deptutment  thi.<;  very  day  is  holding  hearings  on 
the  Argentine  trade  proposal.  In  the  August  23  announce- 
nunt.  Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles  said  that  he  feels  that 
rile  consummation  of  that  trade  agreement  will  be  one  of  the 
(;ui>tandini,'  accompli.shmenLs  of  thi.s  administration  in  the 
field  ol  international  relations.  He  takes  tiie  position  that 
tills  IS  the  opportune  moment  in  which  to  consummate  the 
agicvment.  He  take^i  the  position  that  it  will  accelerate  and 
^Htfer  p«^rfect  the  goxxl- neighbor  policy.  The  Secretary  also 
takt^  tJie  po.sit;on  that  the  trade  agreement  is  necessary  in 
order  for  u.^  to  regain  trade  which  was  taken  away  from  us 
at  our  expense  by  'certain  European  countries."  as  he  desig- 
nates them.  When  we  get  into  the  mside  of  the  proposition, 
however,  it  appears  that  England  went  to  Argentina  and  .'^aid: 
"We  propose  to  invest  hundreds  of  millions  and  perhaps  one 
or  two  billions  cf  dollars  in  your  territory;  we  are  your  largest 
customer,  we  take  the  greatest  percentage  of  your  total  ex- 
ports, we,  therciore.  want  you  to  allocate  certain  amounts  of 
your  exchange,  wliich  is  created  by  our  investment  and  our 
buying  of  your  goods,  for  the  purchase  of  English-made 
good;..  ' 

I  now  want  to  submit  tins  question  to  the  gentleman  from 
NlW  York;  If  England  is  to  ship  manufactured  goods  to  Ar- 
gentina as  best  she  can  under  the  cucumstances.  if  England 
is  to  continue  investing  great  sums  of  pounds  sterling  in 
Argentina,  as  she  has  done  heretofore,  on  what  ground  can 
the  State  Department  hope  to  recover  the  trade  cf  Aigen- 
tina  in  our  favor  as  against  its  going  to  Britam.  when  we  are 
not  in  position  and  when  it  is  not  our  policy  to  make  similar 
investments  in  Argentina,  when  it  is  not  our  policy  to  pur- 
cha.se  from  Argentina  the  foodstufTs  and  the  raw  agricul- 
tural products  which  England  nccesarily  mu.'-t  have:  in  other 
words,  is  there  not  a  fallacy  in  the  Slate  Deparlmont's  pro- 
p<vi<il  to  put  Into  operation  trade  afrreements  at  thrs  time 
which  brings  in  only  agricultural  products  to  compete  with 
the  American  faiiner?  Will  the  gentleman  comment  on 
that'> 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
constnit  to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
r^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  ReedI? 

Th.cre  was  no  ob.iection, 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York.  Mr  Speaker.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan.  Any  time  a  person  takes  the  floor 
here  and  states  his  honest  opinion  in  regard  to  the  effect  of 
trade  agreements,  there  Is  a  certain  group  here  that  feels  he 
Is  t'Uking  politics.  I  am  Interested  in  the  farmers  of  the 
country.     I  represent  a  farm  district  and  I  know  they  are 


the  backbone  cf  the  country.  T  al=o  know  their  market  is 
tx'in^  t:iken  away  from  them  and  laudable  as  the  idea  may 
b*'  on  the  part  of  the  men  down  there  in  the  ofOce  of  the 
Secretary  nf  StiUe.  who  think  they  are  goina  to  placatf'  these 
people  In  Soii:h  America,  that  they  are  going  to  create  a 
greater  trade  and  finer  inteniational  relations,  that  may  be 
true,  but  just  so  long,  of  course,  as  we  will  furnish  the  money, 
just  so  long  as  we  will  lend  them  money,  and  just  so  long  as 
we  will  give  them  our  hide  and  our  soul  they  will  smile  and 
applaud  us.  Let  me  give  you  one  thought  in  this  1  minute, 
and  this  is  a  rule  you  can  put  down  as  absolutely  sound. 
The  buyers  of  the  world  are  going  to  buy  where  they  can 
buy  the  cheapest,  where  there  is  the  lowest  cost  of  produc- 
tion. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WOODRUTT  nf  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  imani- 
mous  con.-,ent  that  the  gentleman  from  Nev/  York  I  Mr.  ReedI 
may  be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   [Mr.  Woodruff  I? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HARE.  Does  the  gentleman  think  that  returning  to 
the  hu'h  protective  tariff  of  1930  will  restore  trade  re  ations 
to  what  they  were  in  1929.  or  would  that  follow  the  action 
that  u  ck  place  after  the  1930  tariff? 

Mr,  REED  of  New  York.  As  I  stated,  just  the  minute  you 
talk  about  a  trade  agreement,  or  the  tariff  itsilf.  of  cour.se, 
you  imniidiately  get  into  a  political  disi'ussion.  If  you  are 
really  and  truly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  your  country 
and  dismi.ss  politics,  you  must  then  admit  that  we  have  the 
best  ca.ih  market  in  the  world.  Tlicie  is  only  one  answer. 
If  you  are  going  to  keep  that  market  for  your  le.Tple.  you  have 
to  protect  it.  If  yi.ai  open  it  wide  to  the  rest  of  ilie  woiid, 
you  are  going  to  injure  the  farmers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  HARE.     We  tried  that  in  1930,  I  think. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  want  to  say  one  thin^t  more  in 
regard  to  the  question  of  buying.  It  so  happens  that  away 
back  in  December  of  1917  I  sat  in  a  group  of  men  who  were 
interested  in  conducting  the  war  in  England.  It  was  a  round- 
table  discussion.  It  was  a  luncheon.  I  happened  to  sit 
m  xt  to  the  man  who  did  all  cf  the  buying  of  the  food  for 
tlie  British  Empire  during  the  war.  He  told  me  with  great 
enthusiasm  that  they  had  contracted  for  all  the  beef  they 
would  need  from  South  America  for  4  years  of  war.  Why 
were  they  doing  that?  Becaa'^e  they  could  get  a  b*'tter  bar- 
gain. They  will  do  it  with  everything  else  they  may  need. 
They  will  go  into  the  market  where  they  can  buy  th:  cheapest. 
We  must  not  import  foodstufTs  to  the  detriment  of  our  own 
farmers.  The  only  ones  who  made  anything  out  of  the  last 
war  prices  to  speak  of  at  all  were  the  speculators.  The 
farmers  did  not  get  a  high  price  for  their  wheat.  Tlie  specu- 
lators had  contracted  for  it  at  a  low  price.  They  extended 
their  acreage,  just  as  your  own  President  said  at  Chautauqua 
last  year. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.<;k  unanim.ou? 
consent  to  speak  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  that  agreeable  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  I  Mr.  Patrick',  who  has  time  to  address 
the  House? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Yes.  Let  him  talk  as  long  as  the  Members 
will  listen  to  him. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  tho  sentlcman  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  H.  Carl 
Andersen  1  ? 

There  wa.';  no  objection. 

Mr  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  !Mr    PatrickI  for  his  courtesy. 

I  want  to  back  up  what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr  Reed)  said  in  his  :p  .ch  just  now  concluded.  Ther'? 
arc  sf'^eral  Members  here  who  were  present  yesterday  at  th^ 
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hearings  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information. 
The  Senator  from  Texas  made  the  statement  at  that  time 
that  had  he  known  what  he  knows  today  he  would  never 
h.ave  voted  for  an  extension  of  the  right  given  to  the  admin- 
istration to  enter  into  trade  aKireemcnts.  He  fuither  stated 
he  leprets  today  his  vote  upon  that  is.cue. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  firm  conviction,  my  personal  opinion, 
that  the  proposed  Argentine  trade  asreemcnt  is  one  of  the 
nirst  .serious  questions  facing  the  Nation  today. 

iHcre  the  gavel   fell.] 

PERMISSION   TO    ADDRE.SS    THE   HOUSE 

Mr  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  uranin-:ous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  dispo- 
sition of  matters  on  the  Speaker's  desk,  and  at  the  conclusion 
of  other  spec'ial  orders  heretofore  entered,  my  colleague  the 
[!;entirir,an  from  Michigan  IMr.  Engcl  I  may  be  permitted  to 
add'tss  the  House  for  20  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  tlie  (.tentleinan  fro.m  Michigan  IMr.  MapesI? 

There  was  no  cbjec'ion. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speoker.  I  avsk  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Tuesday  of  next  wC' k,  after  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  and  following  any  ?p'  cial  orders  heretofore  entered, 
tlie  ttentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Ai.len  i  may  be  per- 
mitted to  address  the  House  for  CO  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.-,  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  special 
order,  the  gentleman  fiom  Alabama  IMr.  P.mrick  1  is  recog- 
nized for  25  minutes. 

neutrality 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  rea.son  for  getting  this 
time  today  is  to  discuss  with  you  the  subject  we  all  have  on 
our  minds,  the  subject  the  whole  cemntry  is  talking  over  at 
this  time,  neutrality.  Everybody  is  thinkine;  about  it.  Wh.at 
the  people  of  the  country  want  is  a  workable  neutrality,  not 
merely  a  theoretical  neutrality. 

The  Europe  e-f  today  is  suffering  a  relapse  into  the  Europe 
of  yesterday.  The  lion  and  the  unicorn  are  at  it  again.  They 
ha\e  ijeen  at  it  repeatedly  for  several  thousand  years  and  are 
at  H  again.  It  is  a  temptation  to  us  to  say,  'VVhat  will  happen 
to  us  if  the  hon  wins  or  if  the  unicorn  wins?"  and  then  start 
trimming  our  sails  with  an  eye  to  this  or  that  result;  but  I 
suppose  to  be  100-perccnt  neutral  we  should  have  to  deny 
ours  Ives  of  even  this  privile-ge. 

The  country  we  live  in  and  the  people  for  whom  we  are 
voice  and  vote  here  today  have  convinced  us  of  one  thing, 
that  they  do  not  wish  to  get  into  any  war,  so  the  question  up 
to  us  is  simply  this:  How  are  we  going  to  handle  this  matter? 
How  may  we  conduct  cur  business  so  that  we  stand  the  slight- 
est chance  of  getting  into  the  v.ar?  How  .should  we  as  Rep- 
resentatives of  this  Nation  behave  ourselves?  How  may  we 
best  recognize  peril  and  avoid  its  consequences?  These  are 
merely  difTerent  ways  of  stating  this  one  question.  America 
is  anxious  for  peace  and  is  willing  to  behave  itself  so  that  it 
may  liold  onto  peace,  but  that  may  be  a  great  deal  more  easily 
said  than  done. 

Our  imagination  is  moved  as  we  see  the  peoples  of  Europe 
dancing  around  the  spluttering  powder  keg  as  we  witness  the 
ceaseless  c(  iiflict,  the  confusion  of  purpose,  strange  c-choes 
cf  controversies  that  ought  to  have  be-en  long  forgotten,  lead- 
ers willing  to  see  a  world  on  fire  rather  than  give  up  a  point, 
the  mad  de.'ires;  yet  all  this  is  our  ov»-n  v.orld.  our  own  Lttle 
world,  the  world  we  live  in.  These  are  our  kinsmen;  indeed, 
the  folks  from  whom  we  sprang,  relatives,  and  we  must  live 
with  them  and  deal  with  them  as  neighlx)rs  and  be  thankful 
to  hiLth  heaven  the  ocean  is  as  broad  as  it  is.  We  must  watch 
for  th.  guiding  light  of  our  star  of  safety  and  lift  our  hearts 
to  tire  Lord  of  Ho.  ts.  We  must  seek  tlie  best  peace  counsel, 
hut  what  is  the  best  peace  counsel?  What  is  before  us? 
What  are  the  conditions  of  our  pre\sent  embargo  law  and  how 
doe.-  it  work?  What  does  it  purport  to  do  and  what  does  it 
actually  do?  Does  it  do  what  it  is  set  up  to  accomplish? 
What  IS  this  cash-and-carry  am.endment  so  anx:ausly  recom- 


mended by  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  and  how 
will  it  work?  Are  the  Senators  and  Congressmen,  represent- 
ing the  people  in  Washington,  running  about,  one  bunch 
trying  to  do  everything  the  President  says  without  due  con- 
sideration and  another  group  opposing  the  President  rcgard- 
lessly?     What  ls  the  whole  picture  here? 

To  begin  with,  this  war  does  not  look  like  any  breakfast 
spell.  It  looks  as  if  the  world  is  in  for  a  long.  hard,  heavy 
war — one  that  will  take  an  awful  toll.  We  in  this  Nation 
mu.-t  make  plans  that  will  stand  up  and  endure  the  whole 
siege  and  still  hold  us  in  peace  and  security,  even  when  the 
nOiSe  of  a  warring  v.-orld  is  thundering  in  our  cars;  all  no 
doubt  through  long  months  and  througii  peculiar  shifts  and 
changes  that  we  cannot  see  or  understand.  We  must  watch 
that  we  do  not  do  that  which  seems  neutral  today,  but  which 
plants  seeds  thnt  will  prickle  us  tomorrow.  We  must  consider 
the  prr,bable  rebound  and  the  natural  reaction  of  every  blow 
we  strike  today  lor  peace  and  neutrality. 

Our  primary  question  is  the  propo.sed  repeal  of  the  arms- 
cmbartro  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  As  you  know,  this 
act  was  adopted  by  Congress  and  became  law  in  1935.  Then, 
in  1935,  there  was  added  to  the  law  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision, inspired,  I  beheve,  by  the  war  at  that  time  going  on  in 
Spain. 

The  act  then  underwent  an  overhauling  at  the  hands  of  the 
Hou>e  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  and  then  became  the  law  of  the 
land.  The  main  amendment  inserted  in  the  1937  act  dealt 
with  a  certain  commodity  embargo;  indeed,  it  was  a  cash- 
and-carry  provision.  Remember,  this  was  in  1937.  This 
provision  prevented  any  shipment  of  general  supplies  and 
commodities  under  our  Hag  on  any  vessel  of  ours  to  any  nation 
at  war. 

Unfortunatdy,  however,  when  pas.sed,  this  cash-and-carry 
provision  was  placed  on  only  a  2-year  basis,  and,  again  un- 
fortunately, it  expired  on  May  31  of  this  year.  Then 
was  when  our  present  law  took  on  its  present  status.  Very 
many  persons  who  have  written  and  wired  their  Congressmen 
and  who  are  still  deing  so  do  not  seem  to  know  this,  a  fact 
often  revealed  by  ^heir  communications.  So  I  am  afraid  that 
Mr.  Fish's  specially  built  committee  overlooked  the  active 
emphasis  on  this  point.  Tlie  group  hatched  up  here  by  Mr. 
Fish;  that  is,  under  the  special  Fish  hatchery,  has  f>erhaps 
not  covered  the  entire  ground.  Of  course,  there  is  a  lot  of 
ground  to  cover;  it  encircles  the  globe. 

The  neutrality  law  as  it  now  stands  allows  any  and  all  of 
the  makings  of  munitions  of  war  to  be  shipped  to  any  or  all 
fighting  countries  right  today,  on  our  vessels,  manned  by  our 
seamen,  under  our  flag,  and  that  is  now  being  done  every 
hour.  The  cash-and-carry  plan  would  not  allow  this.  It 
would  not  permit  anything  to  be  shipped  to  a  warring  country. 

As  you  know,  the  bill  under  consideration  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  306. 

Here  is  exactly  hew  that  part  of  it  reads.  This  is  section  2 
fa)  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan; 

It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  American  ves5>el  to  carry 
aiiv  pa.'-scngers  or  any  article.s  or  materials  to  any  state  named  In 
such  proclamation. 

Then  section  1  ^a)  provides  that  upon  a  proclamation  of 
the  President  cr  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring a  state  of  war  to  be  in  existence,  the  cash-and-carry 
proposal  is  to  be  levied  against  any  nation  involved. 

Th:y  not  only  can,  but  now  are,  doing  a  tremendous  traffic 
on  the  seas.  This  is  one  hundredfold  more  dangerous  than 
the  cash-and-carry  plan  that  is  proposed.  Let  us  suppose 
something  happens  that  is  most  likely  to  happen.  I  know 
we  are  not  convinced  by  one  cf  these  remote  things  that  may 
happen,  but  let  us  take  as  an  analogy  a  thing  that  not  only 
can  happen,  but  is  most  likely  to  happen.  Suppose  under 
the  embargo  as  it  stands,  a  shipment  is  going  from  America 
to  the  heart  of  Europe,  which  is  being  done  now  in  our  ships, 
and  suppose  when  it  gets  out  it  may  have  on  it  mercuro- 
chrome,  iodine,  or  other  medicines,  or  it  may  have  foodstuffs, 
or  may  have  the  makings  of  the  high  explosives  that  are  In- 
struments of  death,  for  that  matter.    As  a  matter  of  fact. 
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R5  far  as  Xhc  fac*s  arf  concrrned,  one  may  now  put  on  one  ' 
W5^v-1  rvcr.v-t.^.ina  req\i;rt'd  to  make  the  most  deadly  instru- 
mentality cf  war  just  so  you  put  one  thing  in  one  part  of 
the  vessel  ard  ono  thin-;  In  another;  and  you  know  the  na- 
tions of  Eurtpe  are  not  Roint;  to  ord«T  trom  u?.  In  the  first 
place,  if  thev  have  the  m.akmgs  in  their  own  nation. 

So  that  is  th*>  tr'jublf  with  an  emtiargo.  Embar:;o  IcRls'.a- 
tlon  was  entered  Into  in  pcixl  faith  by  Thoma.-;  Jeflerson.  He 
espf'UM'd  th''  cause,  pnd  it  was  bi  pun  as  a  partial  embargo  and 
In  dfvelt-p'.'-.i  the  theory  thoy  made  it  a  lonp  embarp^.  and 
ynu  remfmbrr  they  railed  it  the  "O  grab  me  law."  and  New 
Enk'lar.d  fhreatcni  d  to  s-'Cedc  from  the  Union  before  it  was 
over.  That  wa-^  one  fiae  of  Thomas  Jefferson  that  did  trail 
tn  the  du.'^t  and  m  the  very  last  months  of  h;.*  admini-lration 
he  wo:krd  haid  to  wipe  that  blot,  as  far  as  he  could,  from  the 
♦•scutcheon  of  hi<  administration. 
So  wh'-n  we  analyze  it.  the  embargoes  are  not  so  eond. 
Now.  take  the  .x.imple.  Wtmt  would  happt^n?  If  a  ve-^sel 
Kot  out  on  the  high  sea^;,  beyond  the  3-miie  limit,  manned  by 
Am  ncan  bcy>.  floa'int?  the  American  flag,  and  it  wr>s  .-scuttled 
and  *-<  nt  to  th^^  bcttcm.  what  would  b*-"  the  reaction  hire? 
Warhki\  Irde-'d.  vVe  would  wail  that  the  Ameruan  flag  had 
gene  under  the  waters.  Streamer  headlines  would  be  m  all 
oi;r  PUKE'S  and  :n  our  motion  picture  show-;,  and  in  a  little 
wivl  •  v.i'h  two  or  three  affairs  like  that  happening  we  know 
wh.i*  the  ri'sult  would  be — war. 

Tlit-n  take  the  cash-and-cam'  plan  and  let  th"  sam<'  ^hing 
happen,  even  though  It  were  a  loaded  cannon  or  as.^emb!ed 
anivirjMl  planes  or  motortrucks,  and  the  ves.-^el  should  get 
beyond  the  3-n\ile  l:mit  only  to  ty  mined  or  tonx.'doed  and 
blown  up  on  the  high  sea^.  What  would  be  the  reaction  here — 
warlike?  No,  ind'^ed.  No;  our  ship  would  not  be  sunk,  our 
boy>  would  not  bo  drowned,  cur  flag  would  n  >t  bt  sent  beneath 
tiio  waters.  We  would  have  the  money,  and  it  would  not  be 
our  vesjj«l  and,  therefore,  there  would  be  no  reaction  of  conse- 
quence 

ThLs  IS  the  re.ison.  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  said  that  this  Ls  the  peaceful  way,  and  I  ask  you 
what  M'nse  there  ;s  to  a  theory  that,  with  over  10.000.000  peo- 
ple now  out  ii  work  here,  we  shall  hold  to  a  law  that  results 
m  ha.  log  'hirus  dine  m  Europe  and  Canada  and  other  places 
that  would  ordinarily  come  h- re  whtre  the  n:anufae;ur.ng 
sh(  uld  naturally  be  i\oi\e'  What  is  the  diflerencc,  m  the  last 
ar.alysLs? 

Mi    cox      Mr    Sp'\iker.  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr  F'ATRICK.     Yes.  I  yield  to  the  able  Congressman  from 
Grorg'a. 

M:  COX  I  airi  mteiesttd  to  know  if  the  gcntlfnian  con- 
tends that  tlK  virms  embargo  provision  of  our  pu-^ent  law  ls 
in  Itself  uniieu'ral  .md.  if  so.  v^hyl'  And  what  i.-  th.t  ';entlc- 
man's  opinion  a.  to  th--  reasttii  for  this  urgcr.cy  for  tlie  repeal 
of  that  provision  of  the  law.  and  entering  upon  tlie  sale  ^.f  ciur 
war  niat'T'.  il.- ' 

Mr.  PATHJCK  I  shall  gladly  answer  that. 
Mr  COX  In  ( ther  words,  if  the  gentleman  will  permit 
me  to  amplify  tht  questum.  Ls  the  matter  we  are  new  con- 
sid-'-nng,  m  the  opinion  of  the  gentlcm.an.  really  in  the  in- 
tere.t  of  p<.a  ■'.  or  is  it  an  effort  to  obtain  business,  and  to 
express  a  sympathy  for  England  and  FVance  at  the  risk  of 
the  px'ace  and  securi'y  cf  this  Naticn? 

Mr  PATRICK  The  repeal  of  the  present  embargo  and 
the  enactment  of  the  cash-and-carry'  pli^n  that  will  let  us 
sell  our  own  stuff,  and  s<'il  it  at  our  own  door,  is,  m  rr.y  opin- 
ion, more  free  from  any  element  of  inten-ention  than  any 
ether  course  open  to  vis;  and  when  it  comes  to  a  practical 
application  of  it.  it  is  less  hyp-ocritical  than  any  other  sys- 
tem, that  has  bet^n  advanced,  and  is  directed  more  logically 
and  con>istentIy  toward  p^'ace  than  anything  else  advanced. 
Mr  COX  Are  we  attempting  to  promote  peace  or  advance 
the  needs  of  business? 

Mr  PATRICK  We  are  endeavoring  to  advance  the  cause 
of  peace;  but  mcdentally  since  this  comes  up.  and  does  no 
harm — and  it  may  be  that  it  is  not  wise  psychologrically  to 
discuss  it — business  can  bt>  Taken  care  of  and  peace  advanced 
at  the  same  time  But  in  the  event  that  that  does  not  fol- 
low, I  would  strike  out  the  business  bid  first. 


Mr.  COX.    How  are  we  advancing  the  cause  cf  peace  when 
we  associate  ourselves  with  one  of  the  belligerents?     In  other 

words 

Mr,  PATRICK.  Oh.  all  right;  the  gentleman  has  a.'ked 
enough.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  aeked  as  much 
as  I  am  able  to  ariswer  now.  and  perhaps  more.  I  do  say 
th.s;  That  whenever  we  in;iuguratc  a  cash-and-carry  plan 
we  ar.^  then  doing  cnly  the  natural  thing.  Wc  cannot  be 
ccncernpd.  if  we  are  sincerely  neutral. 
M-.  COX  ro^,-. 

Mr  PATRICK.  Oh,  do  not  butt  in,  pleai^e.  at  least  in  the 
midst  of  a  .sentence.  The  gentleman  a..ed  to  be  a  school 
teacher,  and  I  aai  .siu'e  he  understands  wha^  I  am  driving  at. 
Wht never  the  cai.h -and -carry  plan  is  being  eniplt  yed.  and 
whenever  we  are  making  otu"  own  stuff  and  selling  it  here 
to  whoever  comes  and  buys,  we  are  only  carrying  out  a  nat- 
ural thing.  b<caiLse  then  we  are  saying  to  whoever  may  como 
here  tiiat  we  are  not  responsible  for  whoever  has  the  advan- 
t:.£re  on  the  high  seas  today.  Wc  do  not  know  '.vho  muy 
succeed  next  m.>  nth  and  p*  t  the  advantage,  and  wo  should 
not  concern  ourselves  with  that,  if  we  are  sincerely  trying  to 
puss  a  neutrul  I.iw.  We  cannot  legislate  by  the  m'^asurc  oi 
ccnditicns  in  Europe.  Be.oidcs,  we  could  not  possibly,  and 
.sliould  not  wish  to.  have  anything  to  do  with  that;  and  so 
if  we  are  ening  to  do  a  sincerely  neutral  thing,  we  shotild  do 
it  in  looking  after  our  own  affairs.  We  do  not  want  to  drive 
busine.'-:s  into  Firope  or  into  Canada  that  will  stay  there  and 
injure  cur  business  h^'ro  after  peace  is  restored. 

Mr.  COX  The  ginrkman  sp.aks  of  the  cash  and  carry. 
Would  the  gentleman  have  us  abandon  the  doctrine  cf  free- 
dom of  the  seas,  to  which  we  have  always  adheied?  In  other 
wcrd'>.  must  we.  in  the  interest  of  maintaining  a  strict  neu- 
trality, altogether  abandon  that  doctrine? 

Mr.  PATRICK      No;  that  merely  means  that  we  could  go* 
out  there,  we  liave  a  right  to  go  cut  there,  but  we  do  not 
wi-h  to  go  out  there  and  have  our  heads  knocked  off. 
Mr    HARE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PATRICK      Y(  s. 

M; .  HARE.  Reterring  to  the  pertinent  inquiry  of  the  gen- 
tU'man  from  Georgia  iMr.  Cox  1  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
confi.niplated  action  is  for  the  purpose  of  Incrpasinc;  business 
or  an  effort  for  peace,  does  not  the  gentlem.an  ieel  that  in 
vit  w  r)f  the  ciicunibtanc  .s  now  existing  und..  r  the  existing 
.  Neutrality  Act.  from  the  standpoint  of  business.  It  would 
materia  ly  decre  t.^e  ni 'ro  under  tlie  prcpo.:-eri  plan  than 
I  under  the  existing  plan? 

Mr.  PATRICK  The  gen'lmxan  means  that  we  would  have 
less  neutrality? 

Mr  HAFIE.  No;  I  mean  that  we  would  have  less  business 
und'  r  thf'  proposed  plan  than  under  the  existing  plan;  and 
thtiefore  it  ci'Uld  not  be,  and  it  1^5  not  primarily,  inciea.-ed 
business, 

Mr,  PATRICK  Of  cotu'sr-  I  think  the  gentleman  is  right. 
It  will  hurt  cur  merchant  marine,  but  we  cannot  help  it.  We 
are  doing  this  to  promote  t>eace. 

Mr.  COX.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  feelings,  and  I 
am  sure  that  I  indulge  the  Siim.e  fc'-ling  towaid  the  belliger- 
ents, I  have  great  sympathy  for  England  and  F. anre.  As 
an  individual  I  am  dee  to  exprt  ss  tiiat.  but  as  a  Member 
of  Congress  representing  the  people  I  have  to  be  very  cc.ielul 
in  expressing  it  in  the  blood  of  somebody  else's  bey  or  m  the 
blood  of  the  young  men  of  this  country. 

Mr,  SCHAPER  of  WLsconsm.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr,  PATRICK,  I  shall  yield  to  the  big  chief  ficm  Wis- 
consin in  a  minute.  The  reason  I  am  oppo:,cd  to  the  present 
embargo  is  IxTauM-,  in  the  fcist  anal\sis,  it  is  only  an  innocuous 
gp.sture. 

It  is  like  puttine  a  fence  around  the  front  yard  but  none 
around  the  back  yard  P  makes  a  pretense,  it  seem.-,  to  me. 
It  is  lik'^  the  baseball  manager  who  took  his  boy  alcng  and 
pitched  him  every  game  that  came  along.  They  said  to  him, 
"Why  on  earth  do  you  keep  pitching  Potsby  Botts?  He  h.asn't 
go*"  a  thing  on  the  ball."  The  manager  .said.  "I  know  i*.  but 
he  has  such  a  lovely  wind-up."  L Laughter.  1  So  that  is  tlie 
way  with  the  embarga 
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Mr.  COX  I  am  in  accord  with  the  gentleman's  views  about 
the  law.  I  think  it  was  a  very  foolish  act  for  the  Congress  to 
have  adopt  id,  and  I  think  it  ought  to  be  repealed,  but  I  am 
worried  ab.ut  repealing  it  now,  you  undtrstand. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  gentli  man  from  Georgia  knows  it  only 
went  into  effect  the  first  of  May.  Wc  had  cash  and  carry 
for  2  years  up  until  then.  Germany  came  here  and  bought 
stuff  for  those  2  years  and  before,  and  laid  it  in  well.  Now, 
would  it  be  unneutral  for  the  United  States  to  say  to  the 
nations  who  do  not  want  to  firht,  tlie  nations  who  wanted 
peai'e  and  who  did  not  buy  amiiiuniiion  during  that  time, 
whe;!  we  have  lined  the  larder  of  the  ctlier  people,  now  v;hen 
the  time  comes  when  they  want  to  buy  scnuthing  from  us  we 
say.  "We  will  not  sell  it."  Is  that  not  unneutral  in  itself? 
Is  not  that  unfair?  Would  thut  not  be  an  unwh.olesome  and 
unbalnnc'  d  method  of  doing  business? 

M'--.  COX.  I  agree  that  we  can  take  the  position  that  what 
we  are  now  doing  is  continuing  a  question  that  we  initiated 
w!;(  n  tliere  was  no  war  in  Europe  as  between  the  present 
contending;  parties. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield';" 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  On  the  question  that  is  fre- 
quently rais'd.  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  now,  after  war  has 
started,  might  be  unneutral  for  the  reason  that  it  will  hurt 
Germany,  let  me  suggest  that  if  that  be  true,  then  the  con- 
verse of  that  proposition  is  true,  that  we  could  not  change  our 
law  or  invoke  ensh  and  carry  because  that  would  be  hurtful  to 
the  other  countries.  In  other  words,  that  doctrine  means 
that  after  war  breaks  out  we  aie  handcuffed,  and  we  cannot 
change  our  neutrality  law  because  it  inipht  help  somebody. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Exactly. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  It  is  cur  domestic  law  and 
we  can  ch.ange  it  any  time  we  want  to. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     That  is  correct.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COX.  And  we  should  m.ake  our  ov.n  welfare  our  first 
concern  and  legislate  without  ref;ard. 

Mr,  PATRICK.  Yes.  Thank  you  very  kindly.  How  true 
that  is  How  vital  that  is.  not  cnly  now,  but  as  a  precedent 
on  sub  tquent  kgislation,  that  v.-e  attend  cur  own  spinning, 
and  that  v>e  learn  to  pass  laws  for  ourselves.  If  we  try  to  cut 
our  garment  to  the  charging  winds  of  an  ever-changing  map 
of  Eur(!pe,  and  if  we  pass  laws  or  v.ithliold  laws  because  of 
some  condition  that  arises  in  that  peculiarly  miasmic  place 
they  call  Europe,  we  will  always  be  having  the  running  fit.-,; 
we  uill  uluays  be  with  the  blind  suiqgcrs  in  this  Nation.  So 
w'  ce.nnot  nfford  to  attempt  tliat  sort  of  measure.  It  seems 
only  folly  when  it  is  said  that  because  this  was  the  law  a  few 
day.s  ago  we  should  not  change  it.  Suppose  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  a  hundred  years'  war.  They  had  one  once.  Would 
we  have  to  be  stymied  and  tied  liere  with  our  eyes  bulging 
and  not  even  able  to  do  business  on  a  bu.-mcsslike  basis?  It 
is  not  the  American  way.  It  never  will  be  the  American  way. 
We  can  be  mutral.  We  can  do  what  wc  want  to.  and  yet  be 
ourselves  and  have  an  independence  that  is  our  cv.n  and 
stand  on  our  own  feet  and  fight  our  own  battles.  Who  says 
that  we  cannot  make  and  sell  our  cwn  stuff  at  our  own 
front  door,  in  cur  own  land,  our  own  products  to  our  cwn 
buyer:^?  Sell  them  to  whoever  may  come,  from  whatever 
source,  as  long  as  they  put  the  money  on  the  barrel  head  and 
take  it  home  themselves  and  do  not  involve  us.     1  Applause'. 1 

1  Hci-i'  the  gavel  fC'll.] 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.ik  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  I" 

Mr,  PATRICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFTR  of  Wisconsin.  The  grntk-m.an  then  main- 
tains a  p-sition  that  it  is  not  essential  to  repeal  the  existing 
hrms  em.bargo  of  our  Neutrality  Act  in  order  to  remain  neu- 
tral or  in  the  interest  of  peace? 


Mr.  PATRICK.  I  think  the  most  peaceful  and  neutral 
thing  we  could  do  would  be  to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     In  what  respect?  I 

Mr.  PATRICK.  It  is  like  the  Shakespearian  character. 
Honest  lago.  It  does  not  hold  to  the  very  xlrtue  that  it 
announces  itself  most  highly  to  proclaim. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  an  answer  to  that  question? 

Mr.   PATRICK.     Gladly,  to  the  distinguished  Texan. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  With  reference  to  the  rea- 
son why  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  may  be  helpful  to  our 
own  basis,  the  gentleman  well  knows  that  the  only  two  times 
an  embargo  has  been  invoked  were  in  the  Italio-Ethiopian 
War  and  in  the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Representatives  of  the 
State  Department  testified  before  our  committee  on  the 
hearing  on  this  bill  that,  it  wa^  exceedingly  difficult  to 
enforce  that  law  because  the  law  provided  that  shipments 
could  not  be  made  to  neutral  nations  for  reshipment  to 
belligerent  nations,  and  it  was  practically  impo.ssible  to 
determine  v.hen  the  shipments  were  to  be  reshipped. 

If  tliat  be  true  of  the  minor  wars,  how  much  more  so  is  it 
true  in  the  war  tliat  is  now  going  on?  In  the  enforcement 
of  any  embargo  it  would  be  charged  that  we  were  unneutral 
because  we  might  permit  it  as  to  some  but  not  as  to  others, 
and  the  injured  country  would  say.  "You  permit  it  in  the  case 
of  the  other  country  but  not  in  our  case." 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  in  favor  of 
clearing  up  some  of  this  difficulty.  The  situation  just  becomes 
more  involved  and  complex,  .so  much  so  that  the  end  is  not  in 
sight;  we  cannot  see  where  the  measure  stops.  You  can  see 
the  difficult  position  into  which  we  are  getting.  Why  can 
wc  not  do  the  open  thing,  the  sincere  thing,  the  businesslike 
thing,  and  yet  the  intelligent  thing,  the  thing  that  Is  more 
peaceful?  It  seems  such  folly  for  us  to  attempt  to  do  some- 
thing that  will  not  stand  the  test  of  analysis.  That  is  the  only 
foundation  worth  standing  on.  Those  who  believe  in  super- 
ficial logic  will  walk  up  to  a  Senator  or  Congressman  and 
say;  "Well,  Larry,  how  do  you  stand  on  this  keeping  us  out 
of  war?" 

"Well,"  says  the  Senator  or  the  Congressman.  "I  am  for 
an  embargo  against  selling  high  explosives  or  implements  of 
war  to  a  warring  country."  And  the  superficial,  light-hearted 
man  goes  whistling  down  the  street,  without  analyzing  it, 
and  says;  "Well,  good  old  Larry  is  trying  his  Ix'st  to  keep  us 
out  of  war."  I  honestly  believe  that  is  all  that  has  held  up 
the  antirepeal  forces  thus  far. 

I  walked  over  to  the  Senate  line  last  Friday  afternoon  with 
those  going  to  hear  the  debate,  and  talked  to  more  than  20 
men.  One  was  from.  Michigan,  two  were  from  Texas — a  num- 
ber of  S'ates  were  represented.  I  was  amazed  at  their  re- 
plies. I  asked  if  they  knew  one  another,  for  I  thought  there 
niust  be  an  cgreement  among  them.  They  were  strangers  to 
each  other.  Out  of  the  whole  23  or  24  I  found  only  4  men 
who  were  not  v^hoieheartedly  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo and  enactment  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  dis- 
tinizuished  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  If  Hitler's  government,  if 
Moicow  and  Japan  brought  money  here  and  laid  it  on  the 
barrel  head,  would  tl:e  gentleman  be  in  favor  of  selling  them 
arms,  munitions,  implements  of  war,  and  war  i.uppiies  to 
carry  away? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  v;ord  "everybody"  means  just  what  it 
says. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  would  be 
willing  to  sfll  to  them,  would  he? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Is  the  gentleman  serious  in  his  question? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Yes;  I  am  very  serious.  If 
Moscow,  Gcim  iny,  and  Japan  want  to  purcha.se  arms,  muni- 
tion.'^, or  implements  of  war.  and  war  supplies  and  came  here 
and  laid  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  would  the  gentleman  sell 
to  lhe<e  countries. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  The  gentleman  is  using  "Moscow"  figura- 
tively, meaning  the  Soviet  Union? 
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Mr  SCUAFini  of  WL^^onsln.  Yes;  I  mean  the  Sovitt 
Viii'in.  wli.ih  ..s  ri  .w  engaged  in  war. 

Mr.  SOITH      Mi.  Sfak-T,  will  ihe  gentleman  jield? 
Mr    PATIilcrc     I  havo   not   gotten  the   gentleman's  full 
qut  Ntion  yt-t . 

Mr  SCIIAFiiR  of  W;.sron.Mn.  Under  the  gent>mnn's  pro- 
po:.al  of  Sfllinf  arnv..  munitu.n.s  of  war.  war  supplies,  and 
Impleni-nus  li  w.ir  with  thf  only  restriction  that  ca.sh  miLst 
U-  laid  on  th<'  b.irn'l  head,  wruld  the  gentleman  be  In  favor 
of  s.  ll.n  •  tiem  r  >  ihf  Sov..  t  Union,  Germany,  and  Japan? 

Mr  I'.ATRIC'K,  Certainly;  if  thi  y  wanted  to  buy  and 
carrv  th  :n  auay 

M:  SCHAFXK  of  Wiscon^^in.  They  would  have  to  carry 
them  awav  th   r.is.  Ivc.s 

Mr    PATRICK.     Yes;    certainly.     Neutrality  l.s  neutrality. 

Mr    DICKSTEIN      Mr.  Sp*'.'.ker,  will  th  ■  cenMeman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  must  yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas 

Here  tlie  Kavel  fell.l 

Ml  PATRICK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  ccn.-ent 
that  I  mav  prrKeed  for  5  additional  minute.s. 

Thr  SPEAKER  I^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tiie 
g'nt'.eman  from  Al  ibania? 

Ti.eie  \vu-  no  obieetion. 

Mr  SOI  TR  I-  If  not  a  fact  that  th^  qnestion  of  the 
Cent;.'m.i:i  fre;:i   Wi  r-^n.-in  aa.swered  itself? 

Mr   PATRICK      I  think  .so. 

Mr  SOITH  The  itntleman  from  Alibr-m.a  or  any  oth?r 
Member  nf  ConeTi-^^  would  not  have  the  r;;j:h-  to  ^av  which 
nation  wmiM  he  hurt  W'lun  the  law  is  p.i.s.^.d  if  will  spe*ik 
for  it.M  If  and  \m  1  h*^  e<iua'.y  enforced  as  between  the  several 
rations.  The  thin-'  we  are  trying  to  ^et  awav  from  now  i^  an 
jfT'i'  to  di^trmiip '.tf  a.^  bttwe»'n  various  nations.  Certainly 
if  the  law  1-  repealed  it  Will  be  lawful  to  stli  to  any  and  all 
nations.  The  nanons  nanvd  by  the  gentltman  can  buy  on 
the  same  terni'^  ,*pd  und-T  the  same  conditir  n.s  as  any  other 
nation      Ts  n(  '  fh  if  true? 

Mr    PATRICK      To  be  sure,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr    D!CKSTFIN      Mr    Speaker,  will  the  centleman  yield'' 

^fr    PATRICK      I  yield. 

Mr  DICKSTEIN  Tlie  gentlemnn  is  making  a  splendid 
flddres.s  I  think  it  Is  very  enliwhtening.  In  connection  with 
statement'^  that  have  be*>n  made.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  during 
the  lasT  4  or  3  ve.r-^  th.e  G-'rman  Government  and  other 
warrin"  po\\er«:  ha\>-  bought  from  us  great  quantities  of  stpel 
uri  1  11  on  the  very  things  they  need  in  war,  and  are  now 
us:ni;  It  atiainst  'he  demi^cracies  and  agaln:^t  civilization^ 
For  the  last  4  ye.Trs  this  iron  and  steel  has  been  taken  riirht 
out  of  Nt>w  York  Harbor  to  Germ.any  to  b*-"  used  in  this  war 
for  which  thev  were  then  preparing 

Mr  PATRICK  We  knew  it.  for  did  we  not  see  the  war 
clouds  risinc:  all  'he  time'' 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN      C' rtainly, 

Mr  PATRICK  And  n-nv  since  we  sold  to  them  all  the 
while  A'.M]  kn'^'-,  inr  !h"V  were  preparing  for  war — and  also  to 
Jiipan— are  w^  p^w  to  denv  the  same  m.iterials  to  the  nations 
wh'ch  ti.t\l  to  be  p.'acefal"' 

\V''  CiMiot  now  ."hut  our  ea"es  in  the  face^  of  friends,  but 
ti'  keep  them  open  to  our  fiiend'«  we  mu>t  k-^'p  them  op-n 
to  all.  and  tha'  is  ex.^ctlv  the  position  we  want  to  take.  Not 
to  do  so  would  be  to  do  an  unpputral  act  and  a'  the  "^-ame 
time  w.aild  b'  d  >:ng  exactly  wh.at  uas  dorie  when  Jetl'-rson 
w.i-  Pr'-:d' nt  ef  'heT'nited  States:  that  is.  throttling  our 
oun  industry  arui  put^ig  an  "Oh.  grab  nie"  sign  on  America 
a:id  1'.-  bu.^.ne.v- 

Mr   MILLER      \V::i  Ihe  gentleman  yield? 

Mv   P.ATRICK     I  Meld  to  the  centleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr  MILLER  Will  not  the  gentleman  admit  tha^  m  the 
L'Si  4  year>.  or  tlie  last  7  years  we  have  sold  more  munitions, 
more  >teel.  and  mire  scrap  iron  to  the  so-called  Allies  than 
we  have  to  th  ^  H. tier-Russian  Government? 

Mr.  PATFLICK  What  diUerence  does  that  make?  We 
are  n-'Utral    ai>^  we  n^f 

Mr.  MILLER.  Then  answer  this  question:  Is  it  any  more 
neutral  to  sell  to  .ill  nations  than  it  is  to  refuse  to  sell  to  any 
nation? 


Mr.  PATRICK.     I  do  not  know  what  the  gentleman  has  in 
mmd.     Some  nations  are  at  war,  while  some  are  net. 

Mr.  MILLER.     I  nictnt  to  nations  at  war. 

Mr    PATRICK.     No. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Why  not  leave  the  act  as  it  is? 

Mr.   PATRICK.     Becau.se   we   are   thinking 
I  answered  that,  il  the  een'leman  will  observe, 
all  these  years  to  the  at;r;res.sor  naf.ons  tha' 
feathered  their  nests.     Now  come  the  nation.- 


It  is  n'  utral. 

fer   ourselves. 

We  have  sold 

hu\e  already 

who  lioiHci  for 


p<\ace  and  d'd  not  feather  their  ne^t — and  what  are  v>e  iioii.tj 
to  do.'  Are  we  to  supply  the  belluerent  nation.-;  and  deny 
supplies  to  the  nations  that  are  natui'ally  peaceful? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Does  not  the  gentleman  honestly  bel:eve 
that  the  so-called  Alhes  have  been  just  as  basily  anning  dur- 
ing all  these  years  as  the  so-called  aggres.^or  nations? 

Mr   P.ATTJICK.     I  do  not  believe  that;  no. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Tliev  have  told  us  they  could  not  pay  their 
war  debts  on  that  account. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     But  we  ha\'e  their  money  over  here. 

Mr   LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr   PATRICK.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr  LITHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Can  the  gentl*  man  tell  me  if 
he  has  h'':ird  any  e-xp;  ir.ation  givin  by  thc-e  who  oppose 
repeal  of  the  arms  enibargo  with  reference  to  what  reason 
th'  re  should  be  for  net  treating  arms,  ammunition,  and  ini- 
plem;nts  of  war  like  we  do  other  commodities  that  are 
branded  as  cun'raband:  if  they  are  all  subject  to  search  and 
seizure,  why  not  treat  them  all  alike? 

llr  PATRICK.  I  would  like  to  have  some  gentleman  who 
wishe.'-  to  support  the  embargo  spend  about  20  minutes  on 
that  ubject.  I  am  sure  it  would  take  at  least  20  minutes 
for  h.m  to  d'^vtlop  ir. 

Mr.  SOUTH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yeld  to  the  gentleman  from  Texa.s. 

Mr.  SOUTH.  JPurther  commenting  on  the  question  raised 
by  the  f^entleman  Irum  Ohio,  is  it  not  true  that  we  would 
appear  at  least  to  be  m^ore  unneutral,  and  I  think  would  be 
les^  neutral,  if  we  would  undertake  to  retain  embargo  m  that 
If  will  certainly  put  this  country  In  a  class  by  itself  with 
refertnce  to  other  major  world  powers  and  any  time  we  adept 
a  p<^)licy  that  is  contrary  to  the  policy  adopted  by  other  major 
world  powers  do  we  not  immediately  become  a  target  at  which 
the  .st^veral  different  nations  in  the  world  will  shoot?  And 
mi«ht  that  not  within  itself  probably  involve  us  in  ditfieultie-? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  think  so.  However,  I  am  not  well 
enough  acquainted  with  the  embargo  acts  of  other  nati.,ns  to 
discu.ss  them  as  one  well  versed  upon  that  subject. 

.Here  th»'  gavel  fell.) 

PERMIS.SION    TO   .ADDRESS   TIIE   HOrSE 

Mr.  MT'RDOCK  of  Artzona.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  anv  previous  orders  heretofore  entered.  I  a  ;k  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  10  m:nufes  tod.iy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  cbjectinn  to  the  request  of  the 
grntlenum  from  Arizona   JMr.  Mi-kdockI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tht  SPEAKER.  Under  a  prenous  special  order,  the  gentle- 
man from  N'w  Yoi'.:  Mr.  DtcksteinI  is  recocnized  for  5 
mmu'e?. 

M:  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Spt\aker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent 
to  extend  my  own  reinark.s  in  the  Recokd  and  to  insert  certain 
extract.-  from  a  rop.^rt  on  the  Americur.  German  youth  move- 
ment  in  th-  United  States. 

Til  ■  SPEAKER  I.-  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
geniUman  from  New  York  .Mr.  DicksteinI? 

Ther»'  was  no  objection. 

Mr  DICKSTEIN.  M. .  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  additional  minutes  in  addition  to  the  5 
already  allotted  me.  In  other  words,  i  would  like  to  speak 
for  b  miiuites. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-  thfie  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  ;  Mr.  Dickstein  ;  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri.se  at  this  time  to  make 
certain  ob-'-ervations  with  reference  tf)  miatters  having  to  do 
with  the  interests  of  America,  and  what   I  may  say  is  not 
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to  t>e  treated  a.^  a  criticism  rf  a  certain  inve.-tieation  of 
un-American  nativities.  In  these  timts  w\,^  should  not  criti- 
cize, but  should  t::-  to  constructively  udvi^e.  even  a  committee 
of  Ccneres.-,  rt [lardm^::  certain  thinsts  that  ;hcUid  be  done 
and  should  not  be  done.  In  this  spirit  I  stand  here  today 
to  say  that  there  have  bci  n  ceitain  m.atters  appearing  in 
til"  h(adlines  of  the  presj;  which  I  th:nk  co  beyond  the  juris- 
d.cti'.n  of  the  rcsoluiiem  providing  fcr  the  committee  to 
invest leate  un-American  acti\it;es. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  committee  allowed 
a  witne.s.s  to  testify  with  re^ix^ct  to  what  happened  in  Ru.ss'a 
10  or  15  years  a^'o.  This  witne.-s  was  a  man  by  tlic  name  of 
Kiivitsky,  w'no,  in  my  own  opinion,  is  nothing  but  a  'phony." 
He  is  an  alien  in  th;s  country.  He  is  h^^re  to  sell  his  wares. 
He  prepared  these  articles  for  certain  publirhers;  if  the  fac's 
are  not  correct,  the  articles  are  libelous  under  cur  laws.  In 
order  to  protect  the  publishers  involved  as  well  as  hims  If, 
Kr.vitsky  ga\-e  te.'-timony  b<'fore  a  congr' .-sional  committee, 
which  would  Line  the  articles  immunity  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

There  was  ano'her  witness — a  criminal  who  admits  he 
serv  d  in  prison — who  took  the  stand.  He  claims  to  have  been 
a  Communist:  and  I  want  to  state  most  emphatically  at  this 
point  that  I  have  no  use  for  communism  or  any  other  foreign 
"ism,"  nor  would  I  attempt  to  protest  any  lawful  expo.sure 
of  their  subversive  activities.  On  the  contrary,  I  would  bo 
glad  to  help.  This  man  stated  that  the  Communist  Party 
13  years  ago  borrowed  $1,700,000  from  a  man  by  the  name  of 
Rofhstcin,  a  gambler,  to  fight  labor  troubles  in  New  York 
City.  The  committee  allowed  that  witness  to  besmirch  the 
police  department  of  my  city,  the  police  commissioner,  and 
indirectly  the  niayor.  because  this  ex-convict  stated  the 
$1,700,000  was  borr(nvcd  from  this  gambler  to  buy  police  pro- 
tection and  to  finance  the  strike.  It  is  highly  questionabl'\ 
and  no  proof  thereof  was  obtained  by  the  committee  that  a 
gambler  of  Mr.  Rothstein's  reputation  should  lend  any  money 
to  anyone  except  members  of  his  own  gang  or  clique.  But, 
a.s.'^uming  that  to  be  true,  what  evidence  was  there  presented 
of  the  bribe  to  police  of  the  city  of  New  York?  Why  should 
civil  ser\ants  be  exposed  to  serious  charges  of  bribery  without 
dehnite  evidence  to  prove  their  guilt? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  police  department  of  the  city  cf  New  York 
is  composed  of  almost  24.000  men,  who  are  the  finest  type 
of  police  of!icers  and  the  finest  type  of  Americans  you  have 
ever  come  in  contact  with;  and  that  goes  fcr  a  fine  mayor 
and  a  fine  police  comnii.ssioner.  It  is  unfair,  and  the  com- 
mi'tee  should  not  liave  allowed  such  evidence  to  go  into  the 
iec;ird,  unless  it  had  actual  proof  of  this  corruption.  This 
ma'tt  r  was  invfstigatcd  13  yeais  ago  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
and  no  corruption  was  found,  and  there  was  no  proof  that 
any  money  was  loaned  by  Rotlistein  or  anybody  else.  This 
le;.-timony  be.'-mirchcd  the  police  department  cf  the  city  of 
New  Yoik.  and  th.ere  is  no  way  f(.ir  'he  city  of  New  Y'ork  or 
the  24  000  police  officers,  v.iio  aie  trymn  to  do  their  duty,  to 
defend  themselves  from  accusations  before  a  congressional 
committee. 

What  is  important  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  to  protect  our 
own  United  States.  Why  docs  not  the  Die.s  ccmmittce  or 
seme  other  committee  give  us  some  r-id  facts — not  about 
what  happ' n-d  m  Russia  13  years  ago.  or  v. hrth'n-  400. 000 
or  500,000  ix-r-^ns  were  ptir.eed.  as  Krivitsky  said?  We  are 
not  a  bit  concern,  d  ab'jut  that.  We  are  concerned  with  cur 
democratic  principles  here  in  the  United  States. 

What  IS  going  on  today?  What  are  the  Communists  doing 
today  that  in  any  way  affects  cur  people  and  cur  form  cf 
government?  What  are  the  Nazis  doing  today,  and  what  are 
all  "irms"  d  :ing  today,  and  what  can  v.-e  do  to  eradicate  these 
evils:' 

Let  me  rtjx'at  that  I  have  the  greatest  fondness  for  the 
niember.>  of  thuS  committee  and  il.i  cha.rman.  As  I  said  m 
my  opening  nmark-.  I  have  no  ciiticism  to  niake  aca.nst 
them.  I  think  they  ar^'  trymi-'  lione.-tly  to  do  a  coed  job.  and 
they  have  iz.vcn  iH  nuii  h  light  on  ;  ubversivc  activities.  I  am 
mak:ng  thi.^  observation  for  the  purp:,:-e  cf  helpm.T  the  ccmi- 
mittee.  Wii.c  dj  they  not  go  into  the  question  of  al.en  youth 
movements  in  this  country?     There  are  at  least  50,000  chil- 


dren between  the  ages  of  4  and  14  who  .-^re  members  of  an 
oiganizat-on  under  the  leader;  liip  of  Fritz  Kuhn— an  or- 
ganization winch  implants  in  the.r  hearts  the  idea  that  the 
Nazi  f'overnment  of  HitL^r  is  the  b:-t  government  for  them, 
and  that  they  must  follow  the  teachings  and  the  principles 
of  this  so-call;d  government. 

If  the  inve.'ticr.tors  cf  the  committee  were  investieating 
this  youth  mov.-ment,  they  would  find  a  communication  by 
Fritz  Kuhn.  which  I  shall  place  m  the  Rkcord.  in  wliich  he 
addresses  this  youth  movement.  As  I  said  a  moment  ago. 
there  are  at  least  50.000  children  in  this  organization,  and 
some  of  Uv  m  refu.--e  to  salute  our  flag.  In  their  hearts 
is  inibi-ddtd  the  spirit  of  'Hcil  Hitler"  and  of  war.  If  the 
committee  would  take  the  trouble  to  investigate,  they  would 
fu:d  that  seme  time  m  June  1939  Mr.  Kuhn,  who  claims  he  is 
the  leader  not  only  of  the  German  Bimd  in  this  country  but 
also  of  the  American-German  Youth  Movement,  addressed  a 
communication  to  the  members  of  that  movement.  I  have 
a  copy  of  It  here  and  you  will  read  it  in  the  Re"ord.  In  this 
communication  he  tells  them  to  carry  on  in  the  .same  phi- 
losophy and  under  the  same  principles  as  the  Nazi  govern- 
ment, and  to  do  what  Mr.  Hitler  tells  them  to  do.  I  shall 
also  place  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
information  about  certain  activities  of  the  girls'  youth  move- 
ment. There  are  at  least  25,000  girls  in  this  country  who 
are  having  in.stilled  in  them  the  spirit  of  hate  and  intolerance 
by  the  so-called  Nazi  Bund  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Fritz 
Kuhn.  These  are  the  problems  we  should  investigate  and 
these  are  the  conditions  we  want  to  eradicate  in  this  country. 
These  are  the  facts  the  Congress  and  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try would  like  to  know.  We  are  not  concerned  with  anything 
else  but  America,     i  Applause. 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  documents  to  which  I  referred  a  moment 
ago  are  as  follows: 

[From  Ten  Years  German  Youth  In  U.  S.  A.) 
(Editorial) 

DEDICATED  TO  OUR  TOT.TH   AT  THE  TENTH   ANNI\XRSARY   OF  THE  AMERICAN 
GOIMAN    YOUTH    MO\TMENT 

In  tlie  romparativcly  short  period.  10  years,  a  jlroud  and  zealous 
movement  ha.s  been  built  up.  th.u.ks  to  the  cooperatlen  of  the  Tore- 
runiicrs  of  th?  Gciman  Youth  in  Amerlci  and  its  friends  and 
patren.s  All  these  who  pioph'^'sicd  defeat  net  belicvin'.:;  on  the 
presrrvaticn  of  oar  fclkd-^m  to  last  for  times  thereafter  were 
greatly  mistaken.  Numerous  Youth  camps  have  been  made  pos- 
."ible  wrhcut  tzreattr  funds  Gen:. an  .'xhotl-,  have  been  erected 
by  da^rns  of  cities,  wliere  the  adiierents  of  eld  times  had  long  ago 
given  up  the  fiiT'it  for  preservation  of  our  folkdom. 

All  tlu'se  accomr.Ii.'^hments  mean,  of  cours'^,  only  a  start,  a  small 
beginning,  but  the  hittins  success  vviihm  such  a  short  time  does 
jjrove  that  tlie  spirit  which  has  been  planted  by  Ado'f  Hitler  into 
the  lie.o-t  and  mind  of  the  German  peotjle  in  the  homeland,  will  he 
well  able  to  brm??  about  a  unit  of  world  opinion  and  a  renewing  cf 
the  will  to  live  of  tlie  .'American  Germand  -m. 

T!ie  entire,  great,  healthy  kernel  of  this  German-American  can 
be  easily  comprehended.  Tliis  be'^inning  will  be  for  you,  you 
boys  and  girls  of  German  ont;in  in  America.  Some  day  you  wUJ 
take  over  the  work  to  continue  the  construction. 

To  ycur  day  of  honor  1939      Sicg-hcil.     Free  America. 

Fritz  Kuhn,  Bund  Leader. 

[From  Ten  Years  G.rman  Youth  In  U.  S.  A.] 

FIVE    YEARS    OF    CIRLS'    DIVISIONS    IN    UNITED    STATES 

It  was  4  years  on  Joiuary  12  when  the  first  call  for  a  girls'  divi- 
sion was  sounded.  Erna  Dinkelackcr  and  Tilde  Richtcr  called  the 
girls  to  a  m'c'ins.     Tlie  new  movement  L'rev,'  fa,>-t. 

Erna  Dmkclacker  took  ovt  r  the  general  liad<  rship  of  tlie  girls  and 
Erika  Wai^etnisch  became  group  leader. 

In  June  1934  they  had  33  girl  members  present.  Today  the 
membership  goes  into  hundrids  of  hundreds. 

•Gfrman  girl,  you  belong  to  u.'-,'  This  call  scurids  all  ever  the 
country.  As  much  as  the  boy  belontis  to  an  organiz.;!.i jii  .so  does 
xl;e  mil  The  inrls  here  m  thi.-,  ]..::d  are  exposed  to  extreme 
s'ii;enir!al!ty.  V!vn  you  se<^  these  young  dulis  on  the  street 
."meared  witli  powder  and  paint,  you  can't  distinguish  a  girl  of 
15  or  16  years  cf  age  from  one  at  the  end  of  lier  twenties  There 
Is  nothing  young  pboul  them.  They  look  all  tired  out  wath  movie 
manners  making  thera  disgu:ting  to  look  at.  A  man  who  thmk.'s 
cant  \i.-ualize  such  a  doll  becoming  sometime  a  real  comrade  for 
l:ie  rt:iCi  a  mother  of  a  cuminj  generation.  Tiie  infiure.ce  of  a  folk 
c  .rrue"..'nK  nice  l.as  already  done  "good  Work"  m  this  country. 
And  til'-  Ainencan  wonian  has  already  entered  into  tins  whirl  of 
c'.ec.iv  inasmuch  a.-  :  omc  warnings  are  sounded  now  and  again,  but 
the'e  voices  are  to  >  wfak. 

But  tHI  voice  cf  the  youth  division  has  saved  many  gir^s  We 
oiten  saw  them  come  to  us  witii  painted  fii.gi-rnar.s  and  lips  but 
after  .some  heme  meetings  the  warlike  paint  was  vanished. 


~  ^ «/ 


iwovcmtnis  in  inis  CJUntiy.-'      incre  are  ai  leasi  ouuuu  ciui- 


hiv-cr  tome  ncme  raeeungs  me  waniKe  painx  was  viiiii^aiitu. 
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B  It  nnt  onlv  th?  pnirtln?  ▼nnl.'-hfd.  Thcr»  Is  a  difffrence  In  thP 
itrit^f  'if  our  r*''!"'  wr-.iLh  is  now  sour.d  and  firm.  They  now  crm*" 
bac  k  fn  m  camp.'  and  sport  places  with  a  natural  color.  They  dou  t 
nce<!  aiiv  more  pa:nt. 

\^e  >^nt  eirN  wno  Icnow  ihrlr  task,  which  la  to  be  the  j^iardlan 
of  the  old  German  Irheruance.  who  are  to  keep  German  cusfims. 
Gt-rmr.!i  manners,  and  before  all  to  falthlully  keep  tlieir  German 
bliM,d  pure 

F'.r  all  that  we  marrh  and  are  proud  to  know  that  we  are  help- 
lii>?  to  buUd  up  G<'rmandom  In  America. 

Wi-  knew  that  noihir.K  can  hold  u.s  back.  Thrnurh  nlRht  and 
fop  c:\rr^\\.x  the  blark  flag  with  the  while  sign  of  victory  shining 
on  It  *e  Hiarrh  pn  udly  and  silently  Into  the  flitli  year  of  battle, 
murtl.ir-.K  on  toward  our  goal. 

Januaky  VSii 


[From  Ten  Years  Germiui  Youth  In  United  States] 

CIEKMAN    YOUTH    IN    NOETH    AMDIK  A    ID    YEARS 

Itoday  l.s  tt.f  anniversary  of  the  day  on  which  th<  foundation  was 
ISM  to  a  youth  movement  by  a  smiill  group  of  Oernan  boy-'  S;  me- 
thmg  which  n-emingly  appeared  eriU  impossible  on  March  1929  was 
]u-st  th.'  thing  we  longrd  for  wuh  all  uur  hea' ts.  namely,  the 
ui.ifvl::g  of  the  ei-'ire  youth  nf  German  origin  ir.  North  Ameru-a. 
It  has  b»-en  of  UTi.speakable  rfTort  to  accomplLsh  ,i  planned  strU'^- 
ture  which  at  the  fuime  time  had  to  t)e  based  on  a  healthy  founda- 
lum  On  the  one  hand,  we  lacked  the  means  by  which  to  accom- 
phsh  anyllung  On  the  other  hand,  we  were  bovs  at  the  age  of 
aUmt  I'i  to  24.  who  had  to  create  everything  from  within  thcm- 
.selves.  and  sometime.s  got  a  headache  from  planning  how  to  go 
ablaut  things  The  manifold  opposition  also  w.is  not  Just  the 
thing  tn  further  otir  growth,  but  perhaps  at  the  f.ame  time  was  to 
spur  u.>>  a:.d  to  give  us  the  teuatiiy  for  reaching.  st«p  by  step,  our 
great  zeal 

While  block  retl.  and  gold  still  were  the  colors  of  Germany,  the 
OrmMn  Youth  m  United  Stales  bore  the  colors  of  an  awakening 
Gfrmandom 


,  I  From  Youth  Movement  Develops] 

TOITH    oaCANIZATlONS 

The  f^rst  motion  of  the  national  force  of  American  Germandom 
fell  m  tl.e  year  iyJ3  and  found  Its  first  expreasion  In  the  ne*- 
fuuniled  bund  of  Fru-nd.-^  of  the  New  Germany  We  saw  m  It  a 
!>.evi.  n'.utu.il  /e.tl  \\\  tlkjh'ing  for  a  unit  of  the  entire  German 
uaiionaiity  With  thl.^  the  CH-rman  boy><  division  as  a  youth 
m.  iven.ent  be(  nm-  a  >outh  organiziition  brough:  upon  a  broader 
foundatioii  *iih  the  unillcation  of  the  bund,  broni  the  boys  dl- 
vLsion  until  now.  compn.-;ing  only  Greater  New  York,  grew  the 
ymth  division,  winch  .-ccn  wa.s  to  extend  a'.l  over  the  country 
You'h  divlhlon.-  were  founded  In  all  cities  m  which  the  bund  already 
had  I'Cal  group.v  Ik.vs  and  girls  from  8  to  18  years  of  age  wore 
admitted  to  th-m  Tins  wa^.  of  course  only  mad'-  possible  wr.h 
the  h'lp  of  the  burd  which  br.dight  about  a  tremendcu-  diveUp- 
ment  of  the.se  \ru'-h  dlvi-ions  Whii-"  before  193J  the  boys'  divisions 
ro!i:p:  l.-i.-tt  nvre  oi  Ics.s  a  »«'lectlon  of  t)oys  destined  to  become  later 
the  Itad'-rs  of  the  you'.h  the  youth  division,  theref  ire  could  use 
thi-s«-  boy>  after  I'J.  3  a^  le.id«rs,  operating  the  then  blooming  youth 
dl.iaioii  oil  a  broader  f   tindaticu. 


mOM    COAST    TO    COAST 

Nineteen  hundred  and  th;rty-fi  ur  was  the  year  of  development 
The  Idea  of  th'-  b>  vj  division  wa.s  brought  about  all  over  the  lard. 
In  f.ir-ofT  cities  the  fl.ig  of  the  y<  uth  would  fly  Until  new  groups 
of  German  bov>  divisions  existed  only  m  greater  New  York  Man- 
ila-t.m  and  Brooklyn  Tlie  ta.^k  m  w  was  to  build  up  the  boys' 
division  Ui  otluT  cries  U.«j  On  the  first  'day  of  \outh"  in  .^pril  the 
order  to  att.u-k  was  »;:ven.  S<.vn  al'er  a  beer  truck  p  .eked  with  40 
bovs  in  uniform,  instead  of  be«r  bvi.xes.  went  off  in  the  direction  to 
Buff.ilo  There  :n  the  city  of  Nl..gara  Falls  Eborhurd  vcn  Ncu-se  wa.s 
livii.i;  the  founder  and  protector  of  the  tx^ys  division  With  his 
help  a  third  division  c<  uid  be  formed 

Forty  bi  ys  !n  a  b<>er  trtuk  traveled  675  kilometers  to  BufTalo  The 
triivk  broke  down  several  times  At  last  we  had  to  send  It  away 
and  we  ciintinued  on  fix^t  to  Buffalo  .^t  last  after  24  hours,  we 
reavlied  BufTal.^  K  5C  re  of  people  were  waiting  for  us.  A  hot 
sup'^xT  for  refreshmi  nt  and  then  Into  the  quarten  The  next 
evening  i-ur  you'h  festivity  to^ik  place,  resulting  In  20  new  mem- 
ber-vliips  fiT  the  b«-'vs'  diviMon      St)  division  3.  Buffalo    was  formed 

S  H  n  after  some  be  ys  of  New  Jersey  contended  to  create  the  fourth 
division  A  couple  of  biiys  entered  into  it  and  divifKU  4  was 
founded 

On  July  1934.  an  sdvancement  was  made  to  the  oldest  city  of  the 
.'^In^•rn  an  Ciermandoni  Pennsvlvania  The  division  ,=>  Philadelphia, 
was  f:  unded  .\  couple  of  bxiys  of  the  bo>-s'  division  of  BrooklsTi 
wem  to  PhlladelphM  explaining  to  the  local  group  of  the  bund  the 
neces-s-ty  of  a  Ixns'  div;«K  n  found  a  home  for  it.  appn^'inted  a 
youth  leader  and  weiM  awav  again  leaving  behind  a  dlvisUn  of  15 
me:i      So  divUlcn  5,  Philadelphia,  was  founded 

Wi'hln  a  short  time  m  nearby  Newark  N  J  .  a  boys'  division  was 
feu:  ded  Nassau  Coup.tv  L-^r^i;  Island,  followed  as  division  7.  built 
up  also  by  the  nearby  Brooklyr. 

Even  In  the  Middle  West,  the  spirit  of  an  awakening  youth  of 
Oermac  orl^m  was  belc^  exercised.     Dtvlslon,  Detroit,  Mich.,  was 


created  and  socn  after  a  division  in  Chicago,  the  great  city  of  tlis 
Midd:-  West. 

fe. ..  \^  the  end  <--i  mi  in  bovs'  dr.  isi-'^.s  wer''  fouriled  fmm  co-«.st 
to  coast.  btMng  one  In  will  and  faith,  who  are  to  lead  the  way  lor  a 
great  .Am'Tican-G-rrnan   future 

Besides  th.ise  suc-^ssjul  b<jys  divisions  stands,  already,  the  be- 
ginning of  the  girls'  d:vi.k>ns;  In  the  midst  of  a  feveri-h  soliciting 
of  the  b"ys  tl.'"  Rir;<'  division  c-im"  to  life,  ant!  for  the  Gcrmaa 
girl  in  the  United  States  an  organization  Wcu>  created 


pots'  division.  SETTlON    3  —  BtTFAI-O 

Borne  days  aco  we  received  your  first  n^^wspapcr.  General  aston- 
ishment   e.--petiai;y  ab<  ut  the  closing  arti'.le. 

■•S<-c-i')n  3  in  BurTalo  shall  sho-.v  what  they  accomplished  up  to 
the  present  time  What  are  we  able  to  dj?  Well,  w  are  not  fur- 
6lght(d  here  (p^rliaps  you  In  New  York  are)  Th(  r-fure.  we 
couldn't  rfp^'rt  our  activities  un'il  now  But  it  has  made  a  trc- 
mt  nd  'j.^  impression  upon  us  that  our  guardian  ( "^  i  has  already 
published  a  new.-paper  Big  Eberhard  as  the  mo.ther  of  cur  com- 
pany, h  iwever.  told  us  alrcndv  about  the  necessity  of  having  some 
day  our  own  new>pap'^r  But.  that  thi.--  plan  should  come  true 
so   S)on.   that    we    hiidnt    <  xpecti-d   of   Vuu   Nt  w   Yorkers 

But  you  want  to  kn  iw  of  us,  what  we  are  d.ung  here  Of  course, 
we  still  are  very  ynunt;  Just  3  weeks  ag'i  w.-  had  you  with  us 
here,  .uid  y  u  m.-piied  the  desire  in  us  to  w.irk  m  Buffalo  also, 
m  the  spirit  ot  the  boys  divi&lon  But  we  hav^  aco  mplish''d 
already  a  tircat  d- al  On  our  la.st  Journey  we  have  been  repr'-s«,  nted 
by  14  men  To  get  14  German  boys  together  WTthln  3  Wfcks  -that 
means  something  It  proves  how  strong  and  lasting  the  reaction 
of  your  visit  with  us  m  Buffalo  has  been.  To  this  very  day  we 
always  sptak  of  you,  and  wish  that  wc  already  could  be  like  you  We 
already  dream  of  the  summer  camp  where  we  can  be  with 
you.  where  we  can  play  wi'h  you.  where  you  can  show  us  the 
genuine  spirit  of  the  boys'  divisions  We  lock  forward  to  the  day 
when  we  will  see  you  again  You  have  awakened  in  us  a  great 
loneii'.g  by  your  proud  German  spirit,  while  you  were  with  us  la 
Buffalo      We  hope  to  see  you  again  soon — that  Is  the  wish  of  all 

of    us 

Division  3  marches — you  can  be  sure  of  that  Last  Sunday  we 
went  hunting  then  some  games,  hand  ball,  and  so  forth  Then,  for 
the  first  time  in  this  year,  bathing 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Byrns  of  Tennessee). 
Under  a  previous  special  order,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
IMr.  MuRDOCKi  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

PROPOSED    TRADE    AGREEMENT    ^TTH    THE    ARGENTINE 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
with  great  interest  to  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  preced- 
ing me  this  afternoon  in  regard  to  the  problem  of  neutrality 
and  aLso  with  regard  to  the  subversive  influences  we  must 
combat.  Earlier  in  the  day  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
spoke  of  a  still  greater  problem,  as  he  thought,  or  one  equal  to 
these,  confronting  us,  when  he  called  attention  to  some  of 
the  trade  agreements  now  beinp  contemplated,  and  I  should 
like  to  say  just  a  few  words  about  prospective  trade  agree- 
ments. 

I  also  went  j-esterday  to  present  my  statement  to  the  Com- 
m.ittee  for  Reciprocity  Information  in  connection  with  th€> 
proposed  trade  agreement  with  the  Argentine.  I  find  myself 
In  somewhat  of  a  predicament  In  this  respect,  that  in  general 
I  favor  trade  agrerments  where  they  can  be  mutually  profit- 
able and  beneficial,  but  they  must  be  reciprocally  helpful  to 
obtain  my  approval.  I  feel  that  if  we  enter  into  trade  agree- 
ments with  industrial  or  semi-industrial  countries,  there  is  h 
chance  of  our  reaching  agreements  which  may  be  mutually 
helpful,  since  we  are  semi-industrial  ourselves.  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate a  moment  to  condemn  a  trade  agreement  or  a  proposal 
for  such  an  agreement  if  It  seems  that  it  is  bound  to  b'? 
harmful  to  any  considerable  portion  of  our  people. 

I  wi'^h  to  say  in  all  fairness  to  the  present  study  that  w? 
should  remember  that  the  committee  now  is  really  studying 
the  various  items  of  this  proposed  agreement,  and  we  shouM 
not  act  on  the  assumption  that  the  propo.sals  have  alread'/ 
been  incorporated  into  an  agreement.  I  hope  that  most  cf 
the  items  studied  will  not  be  included.  I  also  wish  to  say,  as 
I  did  yesterday  to  the  committee,  that  the.se  men  have  my 
great  sympathy  in  their  huge  task  on  such  a  complicated 
measure.  I  expressed  to  them  a  profound  and  sincere  hope 
that  their  judgment  will  equal  their  patriotic  intent  in  their 
study.    That  is  my  feeling  in  the  matter. 

The  reason  I  am  particularly  alarmed  about  this  proposed 
trade  agreement  v^nth  the  Argentine  is  that  we  now  arc  con- 
templating making  such  an  agreement  with  a  great  agr- 
cultural  empire,  we  ourselves  also  being  a  great  agricultural 
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people.  Tlie  Argentine  lies  about  as  far  south  of  the  Equator 
as  wo  are  to  the  north,  and.  except  with  reverse  sca.sons.  that 
area  has  about  the  same  climatic  conditions  and  the  fame 
agricultural  production.  The  acricultural  products  of  the 
two  countries  are  highly  competitive. 

I  fear  that  too  many  of  our  loading  experts  are  apt  to 
overlook  the  fact  that  a  large  part  of  our  country  west  of 
the  cne  hundredth  meridian  is  semiarid.  and  nine-tenths  cf 
It  is  fit  agriculturally  only  for  prazm.i:;  also  that  livestock, 
cattle,  sheep,  and  wool  production  is  the  basic  production  of 
that  area  out  in  the  far  West.  This  is  exactly  what  the 
Artzontine  produces,  and  that  is  what  my  people  fear.  West- 
ern cattlemen  and  sheepmen  are  strupglin?;  with  their  backs 
to  a  wall.  Our  Government  has  placed  many  restrictions 
lately  around  our  western  livestock  industry.  If  we  should 
be  so  unwise  as  to  throw  against  them  the  competition  of  the 
Arcentine,  which  God  forbid,  the  hvestock  industry  will  van- 
ish from  our  West. 

Cattle  and  sheep  have  been  the  basis  of  the  early  economic 
life  of  Arizona,  not  considering  now  the  rich  mineral  deposits. 
So  what  I  would  like  this  committee  engaged  in  the  study 
to  .su.ggost — and  I  shall  back  the  policy  so  long  as  this  is 
carried  out — that  we  seek  out  those  nations  which  produce 
different  products  from  our  owti  and  which  we  need,  with  a 
view  of  so  arranging  lessened  duties  that  there  may  be 
profitable  trade  between  us.  I  love  my  neighbors,  but  there 
is  a  limit  to  the  love  I  bear  my  neighbors.  I  am  not  willing 
to  cripple  any  American  industries,  certainly  not  the  basic 
Industries  of  my  State,  in  order  to  encourage  trade. 

I  know,  of  course,  that  the  committee  is  locking  at  the 
good  of  the  whole  country,  but  it  cannot  be  for  the  good  of 
the  whole  country  to  cripple  the  livestock  industry  or  the 
mining  industry  or  the  agricultural  industry-  of  half  cf  our 
people.  Ju.st  as  an  example,  in  the  irrigated  valleys  of  the 
southern  part  of  my  Stale  we  have  been  growing  cotton. 
Tliere  is  a  surplus  of  cotton.  We  have  been  trying  to  get 
away  from  it.  Down  in  Yuma  County,  where  it  costs  about 
$120  or  $130  per  acre  to  bring  the  desert  into  cultivation 
through  the  reclamation  process,  we  have  now  turned 
tiiousands  of  acres  to  the  production  cf  fiaxseed.  Down 
there  we  can  produce  25  bushels  per  acre  at  a  cost  of  about 
$1.08  iX'r  bushel.  This  compares  with  certain  other  parts 
cf  our  country  win  re  6  bushels  of  flax.sced  are  produced 
per  acre.  It  was  at  the  invitation  cf  the  Department  cf 
A;;r;culture  that  the  farmers  down  in  Yuma  County.  Ariz., 
turnod  their  acres  not  to  cotton,  not  to  wheat,  but  to  flax  or 
alfalfa.  Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  one-tenth  of  all  the 
alfalfa  seed  of  this  country  is  grown  on  the  few  tillable 
acres  in  Yuma  County,  Ariz.,  and  there  are  not  enough 
acres  down  there  tilled  to  equal  cne  big  wheat  ranch  in 
Montana.  If  we  should  lower  the  duty  on  flaxseed  or  en 
alfalfa  seed  from  Argentina,  we  would  ruin  these  farmers 
and  jeopardize  Uncle  Sam's  investment  in  those  valuable 
land-s. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  started  in  the  beginning  cf  this  Republic 
as  practically  a  100-percent-agricuItural  people.  Gradually 
we  have  become  urbanized  and  industrialized.  I  do  not 
want  this  Nation  to  be  completely  urbanized  or  indu•^trialized. 
I  believe  that  a  composite  mixture  of  economic  elements 
give  us  strength.  I  want  a  variegated  indu.'-try  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  we  would  be  doing  the  economics  cf  this  country 
Justice  by  destroying  our  farmer  class,  our  stcck  raisers,  in 
order  to  build  up  our  indastries.  even  though  they  should  be 
built  up.  So  in  order  that  we  may  continue  to  be  half  indus- 
trial and  half  rural,  as  we  have  b<-en,  I  prefer  that  the  farm 
and  the  factory  in  this  country  be  mutually  dependent  on 
each  other,  and  this  is  a  policy  which  I  think  is  a  wise 
national  policy.  I  never  want  to  see  the  day  when  the  cities 
cf  America  are  dependent  upon  the  pampas  of  the 
Argentine. 

Right  now.  of  course,  we  would  like  to  cultivate  a  gocd- 
neighbnr  policy  with  Latin  America  to  the  south  of  us — yes; 
more  particularly  that  part  of  Latin  America  lying  near  the 
Equator  which  produces,  as  Central  America  does  and  as 
Brazil  does,  products  which  we  nefd.  Yes:  we  hive  no  ba- 
nanas!    I  tlunk  I  could  grow  iiiem  in  my  own  back  yard  in 


i  Tempe.  Ariz.,  but  I  do  not  want  to  do  so.  I  pn  fer  that  we 
get  them  from  Central  A.merica.  We  grow  no  coffee.  We 
grow  no  rubber,  at  least  not  from  trees,  altiv-ugh  we  can  pro- 
duce that  in  some  parts  of  the  Southwest.  Truly  we  can 
produce  rubber  in  Arizona,  but  it  is  not  an  e.-tabhshed.  pio- 
neer industry,  which  we  would  kill  by  getting  rubber  some- 
where else. 

So  I  wish  that  in  our  reciprocal-trade  agreements  we  could 
see  to  it  that  we  trade  that  which  we  have  for  that  which  we 
want  from  other  countries  and  cannot  produce  here. 

Now.  in  regard  to  the  Argentine,  there  is  cne  thing  that 
particularly  strikes  me  very  unfavorably,  and  that  is  that  a 
great  deal  of  American  capital  has  gone  into  the  Argentine. 
American  packing  concerns  have  gone  down  there  and  they 
have  exported  American  capital  to  build  their  plants.  They 
used  cheap  foreign  labor,  depriving  our  own  people  of  those 
jobs,  and  now  they  want  greater  freedom  to  ship  their  finished 
products  into  this  country.  I  have  no  sympathy  with  that 
sort  of  trade  agreements. 

1  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
be  extended  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Byrns  of  Tennessee).  Is 
there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  do  not  know  that  I  care  for 
10  minutes,  unless  there  are  questions  to  be  asked. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  What  proportion  of  canned  beef  comes  in 
from  the  Argentine  that  is  used  in  this  country  today?  What 
is  the  total  consumption? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  am  unable  to  answer  that; 
I  have  not  the  figures.  I  understand,  however,  that  canned 
Argentine  beef  is  quite  frequently  found  on  the  shelves  of  our 
storehouses. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there  is  not  enough 
imported  here  to  take  care  of  the  requirement  of  the  Marine 
Corps  for  1  day? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  If  that  is  true,  I  am  glad  to 
know  it.  I  am  unaware  of  the  exact  situation.  I  might  say 
to  my  friend  from  Kansas  that  it  is  not  alone  the  amount 
that  is  sliipped  in  but  it  is  the  threat  that  forces  down  the 
priJ-o  of  our  meat.  It  is  true,  perhaps,  that  we  would  not 
include  fresh  meat,  and  certainly  no  live  animals,  from  the 
Argentine,  because  we  fear  the  foot-and-mouth  disease. 
However,  if  we  admit  the  byproducts,  we  might  do  something 
that  w,ll  in  turn  reflect  itself  in  the  price  cf  m.eat.  because  it 
is  not  the  meat  of  the  animal  which  tells  the  whole  story.  I 
am  reliably  informed  that  a  packing  house  will  pay  more  for 
a  live  animal  than  it  gets  for  the  meat  which  that  animal 
produces,  making  its  profit  out  of  the  byproducts;  so  that  if 
we  admit  the  byproducts  from  Argentine,  we  might  as  well 
admit  the  fresh  meat  or  the  live  anunal,  because  the  effect 
would  be  the  same. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Is  it  not  a  good  deal  like  the  woman  who 
reached  into  her  husband's  pocket  and  got  out  his  pay  enve- 
lope. He  got  sore  about  it.  and  his  wife  said,  "What  are  you 
sore  about?  There  is  nothing  in  it."  The  husband  said.  "No; 
but  it  is  the  principle  of  the  thing."  Is  not  that  about  all 
there  is  to  this? 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  I  was  looking  at  some  figures  which  the 
ren'leman  from  Wyoming  IMr.  HortonI  had.  and  which 
showed  that  there  were  two  and  a  half  million  pounds  im- 
ported from  Argentina  into  this  country  in  June  of  this  year, 
and  three  and  a  half  million  pounds  in  Augast  of  this  year, 
and  those  figures  do  not  include  imports  from  Brazil  and 
other  South  American  countries,  which  are  considerable. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  In  conclusion  I  want  to  af5rm 
my  belief  that  trade  btwccn  nations  is  a  means  of  peace  and 
that  .such  IS  cne  v/ay  to  promote  peace,  but  if  we  permit  our 
capital  to  go  into  other  countries  to  expioit  the-.r  labor  in 
oidLT  to  make  profits,  that  is  not  a  means  of  good  will,  but  a 
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vcr>-  potent  means  r f  ill  will.  That  is  one  thine  that  I  wish 
we'mich^  take  steps  to  prevent  to  the  extent  it  is  now  gomg 
on.    I  Ajjplause.  1 

ADJOXJKNMrNT 

Mr  RA\'BURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
no'.v  adjourn, 

Ti;e  mo' inn  w.ks  agreed  to;  and  accordingly  'at  2  r "clock 
and  35  minute'^  p.  m  '  the  Hou.se  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
W'dnesday.  CXiobtr  18   1939.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


Tuesday,    October    17.    1939,   was   dispensed   w:ih,   and    tiie 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL  OF  THE  KOLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suc^.-st  the  ahsencc  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  \v:Il  cili  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  tailed  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senate ra 
answered  to  thtir  numes: 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  riauso  3  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr  CARTI-:R  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  7588)  granting  to  the 
Vuf  Pre.sldf-nt  and  Memt)ei-s  of  Congress  the  privnlege  of 
franking  official  correspondence  not  exceeding  1  ounce  in 
w»'i^;ht  by  air  mall,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Uu-  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads. 


memorl\ls 

Under  clau.s*-  3  of  rule  XXII,  memorials  were  presented 

and  referred  as  follows: 

By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of  the 
Statt>  of  Ohio,  meinoriahzm^  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  S!al'  s  to  con.-^ider  their  resolution  dated  Octo- 
ber 10,  1939  w:th  reft^rence  to  national  defense;  to  the  Com- 
nuttee  on  Pore.gii  Atlairs. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Undf^r  clause   1   of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laic!  on  the  Clerk'-<  dc-k  and  reft-rred  as  follows: 

5802.  By  Mr.  COFI-TE  of  Washington'  Resolution  of  the 
Amenaiu  Cuniniun:ca:u.ns  Association,  Marine  Local  No.  6, 
T.  J.  Van  Ermen,  socretaiy,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  urgincj  that 
Coni:re-^s  kt^t-p  America  out  nf  war;  maintain  the  Bill  of 
Rights  to  protect  Labor's  civil  liberties  as;ainst  any  and  all 
emergency  mta^urts.  and  urging  that  belligerent  resistance 
be  rr.ade  to  all  efforts  to  curtail,  eviscerate,  or  destroy  latwr 
legi.slation;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5803.  By  Mr.  KR.AMER:  Petition  containing  answers  to 
questions  submitu^d  to  Bakery  Drivers  Local  276,  American 
Fi-deraticn  of  Labcr.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.,  by  the  Special  Com- 
mittee to  Investigate  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board; 
to  the  Commutee  on  Labor. 
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SENATE 

Wednesday.  October  18.  1939 

(Leffislativr  day  of  Wednesdau.  October  4,  iS^S"* 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess 

The  Reverend  William  S  Abernethy.  D.  D..  minister.  Cal- 
vary Baptist  Church,  Washington,  D.  C.  offered  the  foUowmg 
prayer : 

Lord.  Thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  generations. 
Before  the  mountains  were  brought  forth  or  ever  Thou  hadst 
formed  the  earth  and  the  world,  even  from  everlasting  to 
everlasting.  Thou  art  God.  And  because  Thou  art  God.  maker 
and  upholder  of  the  universe,  the  same  yesterday,  today,  and 
forever,  the  Changeless  One.  we  turn  to  Thee  at  this  moment. 
When  we  feel  our  insufficiency,  grant  us  wisdom.  When  we 
lose  our  way,  be  Thou  our  guide.  When  we  are  weak,  make 
us  strong. 

In  this  hour  of  crisis,  give  to  those  who  bear  great  re- 
sponsibilities of  state  wisdom  equal  to  the  need.  May  the 
eyes  of  this  Nation  ever  be  turned  Godward,  we  beseech  Thee. 
Tluu  art  our  hope  and  our  salvation.  May  we  In  this  favored 
land  not  disappoint  Thee.  In  the  name  of  Christ,  our  Lord. 
we  ofler  this  prayer.    Amen, 

THI    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr  B.^RKLrv,  and  by  unanimous  con.sent.  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar  day 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  iMr. 
Glass  !  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AsiitjrstI  is  absent  t»ecause 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MeadI  and  the  Sena' or 
from  South  Carobna  I  Mr.  Smith  1  are  unavoidably  detain  ^d, 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey  1  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety  Senators  have  answered 
to  their  nam'\s.     A  quorum  is  present. 

INMT.ATION  TO  ATTEND  CONFERENCES  ON  INTER -AJIEKIC AN  CULTUIIAL 

RELATIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  fr:!ra 
the  Secretary  of  State,  which  was  ordered  to  Le  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

De^artmevt  nr  State, 
Waslimcrton,  October  16,  193). 
The  Vtce  PsrsiDENT. 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dxar  \tn  VirB  Presidint;  The  series  of  conferences  on  Intcr- 
Amerlcan  cultural  relations  arranged  t)y  this  Department  has 
awakened  such  wide.spread  mt-ere.'-t  in  all  parts  of  the  ccuntry  that 
I  take  pleasure  In  calling  these  gatherings  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  th**  Senate  The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  enlist 
the  cooperation  of  the  leading  private  agencies  In  the  United  Stites 
toward  the  development  of  deeper  and  sounder  understanding  v.ith 
the  other  American  republics.  I  should  like  to  Invite  all  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  attend  such  of  the  sessions  as  may  interest  them. 

The  conferences  are  as  follows: 

CXnolxr  18  and  19  Conference  on  Inter-.Amerlcan  relatione  in 
the  field  of  mutic,  to  be  held  in  the  Whlttall  Pavilion,  Librarv  of 
Cc  n^;ress.     A  program  L-  enclosed 

November  9  and  10:  Conference  on  ediiration  and  Inter-Amer  can 
cultural  relation.-?,  to  be  held  at  tiie  Mayflower  Hotel.  Tlie  program 
will  -soon  be  announced. 

November  29  and  30  Conference  on  books,  libraries,  and  trikn*- 
latioiis.     The  program  is  now  In  preparation. 

The  Departmen'  Is  gratified  at  the  attention  which  the«>e  cnn- 
ference.«  have  received,  and  tielieves  tliey  may  make  an  lmpor,ant 
ccntrJbtiticn  to  the  advancement  of  peace  and  Inendship  ancong 
the  American  nations. 

I  am    my  dear  Mr    Vice  President, 

Sincerely  yoxirs,  Cordell  Huil. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDEa^  laid  before  the  Senate  a  rescluiion 
adopted  by  the  executive  committee  of  the  American  Legion, 
Department  of  Georgia,  endorsing  and  approving  the  plan 
of  the  Andersonville  Memorial  Association  for  ^he  establish- 
ment of  a  memorial  garden  at  Andersonville.  Ga.,  the 
plar^ing  of  bronze  markers  explanatory  oi  the  history  of 
Andersonville  (site  of  a  Civil  War  Confederate  miliary 
prison",  and  the  erection  of  an  heroic  monument  in  stone, 
ded  cated  to  peace  and  union — all  'to  be  commensurate  'vith 
the  virtue  of  the  dead  who  lie  buried  there  and  with  the  im- 
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porlance  of  the  Andersonville  story  in  our  national  life," 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  m  the  nature  cf  a 
petition  from  Hays  H.  Lincoln,  of  Carbondalf,  Pa  ,  praying 
for  the  adoption  of  a  ca.sh-and-carry  plan  in  pending  neu- 
trality legislation,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  tlv  table. 

Mr.  TAFT  presented  a  ballot  published  by  the  Cleveland 
I  Ohio  I  Pre'^s  asking  for  an  exprt  .ssion  cf  views  with  respect 
to  proposed  amendments  to  the  Neutrality  Act,  and  stated 
that  3,117  ballots  had  been  received  by  hnn  as  a  lesult  of  thLs 
poll,  which  wa.s  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  the  following  joint  resolution  of  the 
Le«i;-!ature  of  Wisconsin,  which  was  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee en  Finance: 

ST'.TT    OF    WISCONSIN 

A  Jwint  rpsoiutlen  memcrKili/mrr  the  Conprc-s  of  ihe  I'nited  S'.i'es 
to  protect   the  dcmehtic  fox-  and  fur-ra'sing  industry 

Whrrois  in  \Visc(  nfin  and  in  the  United  Sti.tes.  there  has  been 
de\t;,:pt'd  a  duiijt'.-;  le  {v\-  unci  lur-rai.sie.E:  nuliistry  m  the  k-st 
cjuarter  of  a  century  uh.eh  c\  ii:  titute?  a  n,it;e!;al  bi:-uir>-s  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dclUirs  and  whieh  enit.'loys  larpe  numbois  of 
people: 

Whereas  the  fox-  and  mmk-pelt  production  of  this  ccuntry  lias 
been  primarily  sold  to  the  pt-eple  of  our  country  in  tlie  pa>t  v..Ji 
only   rel.iiively   s-mall  for(-it.'ii   in',i)orTs   of  fox   and   mink   pclt^; 

Will  n-as  foreign  countries  which  prodii'^e  apprc;:lmatcly  five 
times  the  number  of  fox  and  mink  pelts  produced  in  this  country, 
have  to  a  very  large  extent,  lust  their  markets  on  account  of  the 
E^.rrpr.in  war: 

Where  !s  f.-reign  countries  are  now  maklnp:  arrar.fiemrnts  to 
dun;p  this  vast  world  supply  of  lox  and  niink  pelt.-  onto  t^'.c 
United  States  market  which  can  only  rea.ser.ably  ;,l-.-erb  our  (;v,n 
predu.  tii.n. 

Wlartas  thr>  duniplnK  of  tl;:=;  vast  quantity  rf  fore:i;n  fnx  and 
m)nk  pelts  onto  tl'.e  United  States  market  w:;i  practically  ruin 
llie  majority  of  the  fox  and  nunk  'armers  ol  ciur  (e.un'ry:  and 

Wlieit-as  thrre  is  no  r^a^*  n  \>.iiy  fi'x  and  n.iiik  laiscrs  of  cur 
country  -hould  have  their  industry  dr-'.royed  by  the  dumjnng  of 
foreun  pelts:   Nnw.  thercfrri',   I).'  if 

R' solved  by  the  assembhi  itlte  ^fiatc  ccyrinirrtng) .  That  this 
legislature  strongly  urees  the  Presldrnt  of  the  United  States  and 
the  prejjer  federal  agencii  s  To  set  up  a  quota  on  importing  fox 
and  nunk  pelts  net  to  exceed  the  Ir.st  3  y(  ars'  average  of  fox  and 
mink   pelts  shipped   into  this  country:    be  it   further 

Ri'sclrcd.  That  restrictions  be  placed  on  prores.sed  fox  and  mink 
pelts  wh:.  h  would  prchibi'  the  fleoding  of  the  Ameiiran  market 
with  thir  i)iuducts  and  thu,  run  our  domestic  fur  industry:  be 
It  furtl'.er 

Rrohrd.  That  a  copy  nf  tiiK  rf  solution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Tarh7  Ccnur.is.sion, 
and  to  all  Members  o:  Ccr.^rcss  from  Wiscons-ln. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  HAYDEN  introduced  a  bill  'S.  2988)  for  the  relief  of 
Be.-sie  .Sh-irrah.  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LEE  ON  AMERICAS  NEUTRALITY 

[Mr.  Lee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  addre.ss  on  the  subject  America's  Neutrality, 
delivered  by  him  on  October  17,  1939,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.) 

ADDRESS    BY     SENATOR    WTT.EY    ON    MOBILIZATION    FOR     PEACE 

'  Mr.  Wiley  a.'-ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Rec(3rd  a  radio  address  on  the  subject  M  bilization  for 
Peace,  delivered  by  him  on  October  17,  1939,  which  appears 
m  the  App>endix.l 

address  by  HON.  SAM  G.  BRATTON  ON  THE   NEUTRALITY  ISSUE 

IMr,  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  neuuality  i-ssue  delivered  by 
Hon.  Sam  G.  Bratton  before  the  Kiwanis  Convention  at  Albu- 
querque, N.  Mcx.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL  FROM  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST  ON  NEUTR.ALITY  ISSUE 

Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled,  "Phantasy  of  a  Bloodless 
Sv.ord,"  published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  c!  October  14, 
1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

article    BY    JOSEPH    C.    FEHR,    ESQ.,    ON    WORK    OF    MIXED    CL.UMS 

COMMISSION 

'Mr,  Thomas  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Joseph  Conrad  Fehr,  Esq,, 
of  tlie  District  of  Columbia  bar.  relating  to  the  work  cf  the 
Mixed  Claims  Commission,  and  published  in  the  October  issue 


of  the  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

neutrality   and   PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED   ST.'.TES 

The  Senate  resUiTicd  the  consideration  of  the  jcmt  resolu- 
tion <H.  J,  Res.  :;06'   Neutrality  Act  cf  1939. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  the  Senate  Is. 
Shall  W'^  do  aw;iy  w;ih  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the 
exist inc:  Inw  which  makes  il  unlawful  for  us  to  sell  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  to  nations  at  war?  I  may 
say  that  many  p<?opIc  feel  that  we  cannot  stop  our  ships  and 
seamen  from  going  into  the  war  zone  without  repealing  the 
arms  embargo.  The  arms  embargo  has  nothing  at  all  to  do 
with  that.  Such  a  provision  can  be  written  into  the  law 
without  changing  the  arms  embargo.  Others  say  th.it  we 
.shrruld  sell  material  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis.  That  can  be 
done  without  changing  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  an  entirely 
separate  provision  of  the  joint  resolution,  I  hear  others  say 
that  Americans  ;-hould  be  prohibited  from  travc-ling  on  b;  1- 
ligerent  vessels;  that  the  joint  resolution  should  pruliibit  the 
solicitation  of  funds  for  nations  in  war;  that  tubmarines  and 
armed  merchantmen  should  be  barred  fr.:)m  cur  ports.  All 
these  prohibitions  are  already  in  the  present  law  or  can  be 
put  in  it.  The  passage  of  the  joint  resolutien  now  under 
consideration  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  provi.sions  just 
mentioned  except  to  continue  or  put  them  into  force. 

This  aigurnent  reminds  me  of  an  incident  that  could  hr.ppen 
to  any  ol  us  any  day.  li  a  man  is  wearing  a  raincoat  in  the 
rain  and  decides  he  also  wants  an  umbrella,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  him  to  take  off  the  raincoat  in  order  to  use  the  um.brella. 
We  can  provide  ell  these  safeguards  for  neutrality  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  tlie  arms  embaigo,  but  what  we  fire  asked  to 
do  is  to  take  off  the  raincoat  as  soon  as  w»  raise  the  umbrella. 
The  issue,  in  plain  language,  is.  Shall  the  United  States  of 
America  become  a  miCrchant  of  death?     That  is  the  i.-sue. 

Now  I  desire  to  read  a  quotation  which  I  think  aptiy  covers 
the  present  situation.     It  is  as  follows: 

At  this  late  date  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  ca'^y  after  the 
event,  wv'  find  it  po.ssible  to  trace  the  tragic  s'^rle.^,  of  '-.nail  dei  isions 
which  led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  Iti  1914  and  eventually  en- 
L'tiltfd  us  and  manv  other  nations.  We  can  keejj  out  'if  war  if  th.oi^ 
who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  that  the  siuall  deci.sions  of 
each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war,  and  if.  at  tl.e  smie  timf,  thoy 
pi.ssess  the  courapc  to  say  "no"  to  those  who  sLlfishly  or  unwisely 
would  let  us  go  to  war. 

Those  are  the  words  of  President  Rocscvtlt, 

Congro.ss  is  now  in  sijrcial  session  to  make  a  dec^ion — not 
a  small  one  but  an  im;)ortant  one — one  that  will  deiermme 
cur  future  action  in  the  European  war  of  1939,  When  we 
refer  to  Europran  wars  it  is  necessary  to  u,se  dates,  because 
they  come  so  often. 

The  i.s.'-ue  is  re i)eal  of  the  arms  embargo.  The  arms  embargo 
was  written  into  law  by  our  Congress  in  time  of  p<  ace.  long 
bcfor'>  the  start  of  the  present  war.  It  was  the  result  of  a 
lonr,  detailed  investigation  of  the  munirions  trade  by  a  com- 
mitux-  of  the  United  States  Senate,  the  publication  of  letters 
and  papers  of  public  figures  who  were  active  in  the  period  of 
the  war,  and  the  exposure  of  propaganda.  It  was  wTitten 
long  before  the  sides  had  been  chosen.  It  was  written  uhcn 
our  thoughts  were  cf  America  and  not  of  Europe.  It  v.as 
written  in  peace,  not  in  war.  The  Neutrality  Act  was  not 
WTitten  to  assist  England,  France,  or  Germany.  It  was 
written  to  protect  America. 

The  American  people  know  the  effect  of  the  last  war.  Tliey 
know  the  thousands  of  boys  who  never  returned,  the  thou- 
sands more  who  did  return  crippled,  gassed,  and  destroyed. 
They  know  the  deprcs.sion  that  blighted  our  economic  life, 
throwing  many,  niany  m.en  into  the  bread  lines.  They  were 
determined  that  they  should  not  be  involved  in  another  for- 
eign war,  and  that  we  should  not  again  send  American  sol- 
diers to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  It  was  under  such  condi- 
tions that  the  NutraUty  Act  was  passed. 

I  feel  that  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  we  shall  make  a 
mistake.    I  beheve  it  will  be  a  step  directly  toward  war. 

YOUNG    AMEBICA    PATS    CUB    MISTAKE 

If  we  make  a  mistake,  we  will  not  pay  the  penalty — no! 
The  Members  of  the  Senate  will  not  pay  the  penalty  if  wo 
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make  the  n-jrUik:  of  takins  the  American  people  Into  v.ar. 
No;  we  are  cxrrrp-  fr-jm  military  f-cr,-\c>\  But  if  we  make  a 
mistake,  mlll.nns  of  youTii:  m>  n  who  have  no  par^  and  no 
voice  In  castm.:,'  this  vo'e  will  pay  the  penally.  man>  the 
ultimate  pennl'y  cf  death. 

^V'>l.1t  IS  th"  rea-son  for  repeal  cf  the  arms  cmbarRo? 
Th»Te  arc  only  tv.c  r^as^ru'^.  and  we  a!I  know  it:  The  first 
reason  gi%'cn  by  t'lOse  who  want  to  i--peal  the  arini  embarso 
is  th;i*  wo  <;hcu!d  hr!p  Great  Britain  and  Fraiuf  to  def.at 
Gfni.ar.y  Th<:  :,ocond  reacrn  Is  that  we  can  make  a  lit*I> 
profit  out  cf  th'^  sale  of  munitions.  Tlr-se  are  the  reasons. 
All  other  rea.sons  go  back  to  the  root  of  tho^c  two  thin?T? — 
fiLh'T  nun  who  are  int.'r.  c-.t'-d  in  th''  victory  cf  Encland 
and  France  or  thav  who  fctl  tha*  w^;  an  mako  some 
profit  out  of  tho  war.  Those  are  the  reasons  for  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  rn-bargo. 

Some  of  you  say.  "We  aro  nLt  in  war.  We  are  not  declar- 
ing war."  No;  wf  have  not  yet  made  a  declaration  of  war, 
but  we  are  edpirg  up  to  the  point  where,  when  an  incident 
ocrur.>.  we  car.  ma't'-  a  dfclaiation  of  v,-ar  and  hope  to  have 
th.'  pt^rple  .jf  thr  United  States  feeling  that  we  are  again 
fighting  for  d'*nu.cracy. 

L-n  rv'^  read  to  you  a  statoment  by  Woodrow  Wil.^on.  mad^ 
in  New  York  in  1J)1»5,  and  cf.mpare  it  with  the  ktten;  you  are 
now   ncc>..n^;      Th;i>   is   wi..it    President    Wils-n   then   said: 

I  t"  t  a  wT'm!  inanv  Ipt'^r-,  my  fellow  cUizena.  from  in^portant 
an<l  inlluct:t..il  r.ieti  lii  tins  vou:itry,  but  I  gci  u  j^T'-'at  n..ii.:,  other 
letters  I  fTin  k-tl<r«  frcrn  vinkno'in  n^.rn  fri^m  l^iin'.blc  %>>■  n.' n. 
frojn  people  whtM- ■  numcs  have  never  bet  n  heard  ;ind  w:ll  never 
b*  reeiircifd.  an.'  tiure  is  but  oiie  praver  in  all  of  these  letttrs: 
Mr  PieMdciit.  do  lu-t  aUo*  anybody  to  persiuule  you  th^t  the 
pt(  pie  'f  this  couu'ry  wunt  war  with  ajtyb^-dy  " 

Tl^.ose  are  the  v.-crd-  of  President  Wilson  delivered  o:\  the 
30th  of  June  iniG,  le.-vs  than  1  year  bcfcre  America  declared 
war  on  fieri^iar.y 

Less  tlian  3  ni onth.-^  bt-l.Tc  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917, 

what  d:d  President  Wilson  say  to  the  American  people?     I 

quote  h::a: 

Tliere  will  b^  no  war.  This  covjntry  does  net  Intend  to  Ijeccme 
Involved  in  thl«  war  We  are  ll'.e  only  or.e  of  tiie  treat  white 
nuTiens  that  i.s  free  fr«)m  war  t^>c!.iy,  and  ;t  would  bo  ih  crime  againet 
ctvUizaiton  fur  U6  to  go  Ui 

Ju5t  before  we  drelared  w:ir.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  for  u.s  to 
s;;  back  and  .-ay.  "Tnere  w.ll  be  no  war  '.  and  \et  we  defiaitclv 
knew  ih  i'.  Ihc  sten  we  are  taking;  bnnirs  us  close  to  the  preci- 
pice of  war.  We  know  that  it  is  definuely  a  step  toward  war. 
Oh.  yes;  we  are  cettm^  th>^  pt'ep.e  r /ady  fer  it. 

Let  me  go  b-'ck  Xu  1J14  and  read  to  vuu  a  conversation  of  an 


American  in  FY.i'H' 


■.v:i  m  the  hi.-:oiieai  papers  of  Hano- 


taiix.   t!ie  French   hi.>torian.     Hl 
Th;s  i:^  the  v\:>ct  l.inpuai^e 


qu^Ui  Mr.  Robert   Bacon. 


our  part    afte--  ^ur  entrv  singles  out   manv  phrase's  being   utiered 
tod:iy  which  dupi.tau'  tbo.se  of  the  winter  of  lSlG-17. 

r.OPING    VS    IN 

And  so  they  do.  We  apa;n  hear  that  we  mu.-^t  h^!p  thr; 
democracies — the  same  thins;  they  told  us  in  1915  and  HU6 — 
and  we  hear  that  we  m.ust  stop  Hitler.  In  1916  and  19n  we 
heard  that  we  mu.st  stop  the  Ka:ser.  But  let  mc  re:^d  you 
from  an  Enr;liih  journal — not  recent,  but  last  year — on  Ret'  ins 
Amerca  ii.to  the  war.  D't  n:e  read  the  words  of  Hi;.'.:rt; 
Belloc  in  G.  K.  Cnestertcns  Weekly  of  the  6Lh  day  of  January 
1938.     ThL=;  is  what  he  snys: 

I*  is  con^mor.lv  said  ud  nrd  down  Eiirope  thnt  ^e  can  make  XYi 
United  States  d  >  wtiat  v.e  like  Tha'  idea  Ls  ba^ed  upon  the  va^uo 
an  I  n.ii-t  mi.^Ii  ..ei:,.i  word  "An^lo-Sa-Xoa."  but  alf,o  upon  the  a(  iu<tl 
ne.ii  rf>ccn:  ex:;<  • .  ;>■  of  the  la.-t  2'J  years.  V.'*^  gj*  tlie  Ur.rcd 
S';i'.  -  in'o  the  Grra'  V.'ir  on  cur  ?-lde.  nnd.  what  w;-s  ni -i.t  •  x- 
traordmary.  we  manaeed  In  the  di^ht  hu5lne=.^.  to  maltc  Franre 
the  villain  of  the  piece.  We  hive  got  the-n  to  fe-M  wHh  u.s  against 
the  modern  Italy,  aiid  we  have  gut  them  to  Uiilt  of  curEelvcs  aa 
a  deniocracy 

Th's  is  what  Mi".  Bellcc  says: 

Can  we  n'pe  th'-m  in  to  light,  or  thrPTten  to  f^c^ht,  the  J-'pnnese? 


In  Amerlea  •  •  •  there  are  50.000  p.\^p!e  wh  ^  und"r«'and  the 
neco!-a;iv  oi  'he  frd'ed  Sra:>«  f  i-.teiii.g  tlie  u  ir  in'.motli.i'.iiy  on  ;  ur 
side  Bvr.  th>r.-  urf  lOuOoooeo  Auuncaiii  wlio  huve  i.ot  eveu 
thought  of  It      (Jur  t;.s^    - 

Now.  li.-ton:  this  was  in  li.^14 — 

our    tasK    15    To    -c"    'hat    the    tit:ures    are    reversed,    .aid    that    the 
50.000  become  the  100.000.000     We  wUl  accomplish  this 

Change  the  50  000  who  want  war  with  th<'  100,000.000  who 
do  not  want  war  That  process,  is  under  way  in  America  today. 
Do  not  fool  vruTS!.  Ives.  Do  not  be  hke  an  ostrieh  and  ?tick 
your  head  in  the  t,"e>und.  Tlie  war  propaganda  is  at  work  in 
America  foda  Of  c-ourtiC.  Lord  Beaverbro<.'k  jus*  came  ever 
to  po.sMo.  you  know  He  left  England  m  time  of  war  ju.^*  to 
pa'-sip  about  ,«;cnie  Canadian  retreat  that  he  had.  Oh.  ye.s. 
You  may  believe  th.at  if  you  want  to,  but  I  d)  not.  Loid 
Beaverbroek  :s  cv^r  here  lioping  and  heip.ng  to  see  that  we 
b<    '^me  intert^sted  in  the  w?.r. 

Wha'  &.([  Cel.  F.-ed  rick  Palmer,  the  ofBcial  historian  cf  the 
Wir'd  War.  .<ai  abv^ui  the  pro;  apand.i  that  is  loc.-e  :n  Aiiierica 
todays  I  quolo  him.  C«  rtamiy  Colonel  Palmer  is  noL  pro- 
Gvrman  I  und  :.-:and  he  .<;erved  m  the  American  forces  in 
thf  la^t  war     Tl.;s  is  v.hat  he  ^ald: 

Thr  A:V  •<=■  p'-pa;«-«da  in  .^mer!ra  ha."  b'^rn  exr-il-nt  in  th:."«  war 
»  :  ■•  M'  re  .^i: 'Ct'^n  of  a  historii^n  s  acl.ii.e  evr.>  m  rea^l  i  .:  rr.  :e 
ili.in  iOo.,AJO  ol3e«al  dccumt-uid  abv.u'.  ;hc  caoix-'a  cf  t-ur  eituy  aiid 


It  Is  .1  nue<= 


'(  mopt  poiKnant  intore.-^t.  and  it  L-j  a  qiietituiii  ihut 


will    be   uns\>.e.-cd   i:i    a   coniparutivoly   short    time    one    way    or    tlio 
.oth  r 

Then  he  says: 

Th-  advantace.';  we  have  in  the  working  cf  Amerlran  opinion  and 
policy  iu'e  very  grcui.  and  tiiey  have  been  u.sed  in  the  pivsi  with  so 
nuiili  ,-uccess  that  thc'-'e  who  tlilnk  we  .shall  still  win  tin-  tiiek 
h.!v->  n:uch  to  say  for  thcme-elve?  We  arc  th-^  en'.y  pe-^ple  of  ^ha 
Old  World  wh  T  u^o  the  same  printed  word,  and  largel;-  the  same 
tpok.c:i  '.'■ord,  as  the  Ainerieuus. 

How  did  Sidney  Roperson  tell  the  English  people  they  were 
goins  to  get  us  into  the  war?  What  did  he  say?  Let  me  read 
from  his  book  on  how  we  were  going  to  get  into  the  war. 
He  said: 

Fort'iautoly.  wi*h  America  our  prcpag.inda  is  on  firm  ground. 

This  was  not  a  man  writing  to  America,  It  was  a  man 
v^Titinc;  in  Enuland — not  in  American  books,  not  in  Am.erican 
newrap'Ts,  rof  m  American  documents — but  an  Eni:,lishman 
talking  to  Engh.'^hmen;  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

Fortunately,  with  America  cur  propaganda  is  on  firm  prmnd. 
We  can  be  entuely  su.ccre,  a&  our  niuiu  plauk  w.ll  be  the  old 
democratic  one. 

As:iin  I  hear  S-^nators  say.  "Oh,  we  must  help  England; 
we  mu  t  repeal  the  embargo,  becau.se  we  have  to  help  England 
sa\e  the  democrachs  ei  the  world."  Why  do  they  net  crtll 
England  the  "British  Em.pire'"  instead  of  "England,  the  de- 
mocracy"? Oh,  no;  the  wcrd  "England"  .sotuids  mure  demo- 
cratic than  "the  Briti.-^h  E.::;,'ire." 

Ltt  me  go  ahead  with  what  Sidney  Rngerson  said  about 
how  the  Enehsh  people  M-r-re  comg  to  get  us  into  th"  war; 
and  when  we  go  into  it,  remember  ju^t  what  he  said  they  were 
gumg  to  d">.    17ns  i.s  what  he  said: 

We  slial!,  a':  before,  <^nd  our  leading  literiry  lights  and  other  mpn, 
with  names  well  known  to  the  United  States  to  put  our  point  cf 
view  ever  the  dinner  table. 

In  other  w-rd-;.  "G.ve  them  oysters  and  propaganda  at  the 
same  ti.iie.  Fid  up  their  stomachs  with  food  and  fill  up  their 
brain.^  witli  En(,l^h  r:\.pa-;anda",  and  do  not  think  th.ey  are 
not  doing  it.  Notice  the.^e  little  t(te-i-tetes  with  Engli.-h 
statesmen  in  A'-.enca  tnday.  Oh.  no;  they  ire  lust  over  here 
to  be-  nice.  Th*  y  h.ave  jast  come  over  to  mak.-  America  think 
they  are  interested  in  America. 

This  is  what  he  said: 

Wc  ^liould  exploit  to  thf^  f-i"!  the  vfw"  h  1  thf*  f>xperienee"j  of 
Anirnran  nationals  wlio  might  be  serving  in  our  f^rce^,  or  lh..s«  of 
our  .Alius      We  aliculd  makt  muc:i  of  ihtm. 

This  is  how  they  love  the  American  soldier: 

We  should  make  much  of  them,  decorate  then 
for  menticn  In  d  sp.'tches  ai.d  the  p-'.s.^.  a:.d  i-i 
prcpjjanda  n.ateriaJ  to  their  own  p.   p:e 

In  c/hc!-  w^ird.'.  have  the  Amciiean  soldier  crmr'  be  k  to 
the  Ua.ted  State.;  decorated,  in  oider  to  get  mure  American 
sold:''r^  across  the  AMan'ic  Ocean.  Of  ccur;.e,  -^c  ar"  m  it 
dcc;a;-ir.e  war  tcday.  but  wc  are  goine  down  the  path  to  the 
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place  where  it  is  easy  to  declare  war.  We  did  not  declare  war 
in  1914.  but  wc  were  in  war  in  1917. 

Oh,  what  are  w»^  doing  today?  We  are  deserting  the  funda- 
mental fore'gn  policy  of  America,  which  has  been  our  stcurity 
for  peace  throughout  American  history. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.'-soun.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  La  Foliette  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  Iiom  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
Irom  Mi.ssouri? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  anticipate  what 
the  Senator  will  doubtless  come  to  later,  but  in  connection 
with  this  prognosis  of  propaganda  to  be  used  in  the  war,  the 
Senator  undoubtedly  is  familiar  with  the  fact  that  after  we 
got  into  the  war  in  1917,  after  we  had  turned  our  bridges 
behind  us,  after  some  ofSclals  of  the  Government  had  bt^cn 
inlormed  of  the  secret  treaties,  about  which  we  knew  nothing 
Ix'fore  we  got  in,  laying  the  scenes  of  the  present  conflict  in 
Euriipe,  Sn-  Gilbert  Parker,  who  had  been  the  head  of  the 
Bntish  propaganda  elTorts  in  the  United  States,  wrote  an 
article  for  Harper's  maga^.me,  in  which  he  set  out  some  of 
the  UK  t hods  of  propaganda  by  which  we  had  been  lured  into 
the  v,ar;  but  we  were  already  in  then.  We  were  told — and  he 
made  no  bones  whatever  in  this  article — in  this  article  in 
Harper's  magazine — in  1918.  I  bi^Leve  it  was — of  describing 
.>-ome  of  the  methods  which  had  Ix^en  used  in  tolling  us  down 
the  road  to  war — methods  which  have  been  very  much  more 
explicitly  exposed  in  well-documented  phrases  by  Prof.  H.  C. 
Peterson,  ol  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  his  book.  Propa- 
ganda for  War,  published  in  the  last  few  months. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mi-ssouri.  Speaking 
of  propaganda,  I  realize  that  there  is  German  propaganda  in 
America  under  the  name  of  the  Bund,  but  it  i^  under  its  right 
name,  it  is  a  German  organization.  The  trouble  with  English 
pr(  papanda  is  that  it  is  masquerading  as  Americanism.  That 
is  th(^  danger.  Lock  at  the  Rhodes  scholars  who  are  editors 
cf  pa{)ers,  and  see  where  they  stand  in  the  matter  of  helping 
demcxracy.  Oh,  yes;  it  can  be  seen  right  here  in  the  city  of 
Washington. 

Let  us  lock  at  all  these  unions  for  propaganda.  When  a 
start  IS  made  investigating  the  propaganda  of  Germany,  I 
will  go  along,  it  should  be  unmasked:  but  let  us  take  the 
cloak  off  these  English  propagandists  who  are  saying  they  are 
cld-time  settlers  of  America.  There  is  the  danger  of  the 
piepaganda.  The  English  propaganda  Ls  the  termite  withm 
Ann  ilea  that  is  trying  to  get  us  break  dov.-n  cur  foreign 
policy.  I  would  rather  have  an  enemy  in  the  open — like  the 
Bund — at  which  we  can  strike,  and  which  we  should  destroy 
in  America,  than  this  English  propaganda,  which  does  its  work 
so  nicely  over  the  dinner  table,  and  in  the  newspapers,  and 
at  the  parties  they  give  to  Americans.  Which  is  the  worst 
propaganda  in  the  United  States?  We  all  know  what  is  the 
worst.  It  is  that  kind  of  slick  propaganda  for  which  the 
Eng.ish  have  always  been  famous. 

Turning  back  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States, 
the  :wa  pillars  of  our  foreign  policy  have  been  George  Wath- 
inginn's  Farewell  Address  and  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  George 
Wa.'hington.  in  his  Farewell  Address,  used  these  words,  and 
they  are  sound: 

Aetipa'hy  In  or.e  nation  against  another  d)=:poses  each  mere  read- 
ily to  alter  insult  and  Injury,  to  lay  hold  cf  ;-light  causes  of  um- 
brage, and  to  be  hau:^hty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling 
occasions  of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  freqt'cnt  collisions,  obstinate. 
onver.omed,  and  bloody  contests  The  nation,  prompted  by  ill  will 
and  resentment,  sometimes  imp.-ls  to  war  the  government,  contrary 
to  i!.f>  best  calculations  cf  policy,  Tlie  government  scmetimcs  par- 
t..";p;.tes  in  the  natioml  propi  nsity,  and  adopts  threugh  par-sicn 
what  rra.son  would  reject;  at  other  times  It  mnlces  the  animosity 
of  the  i.atum  subservient  to  projects  of  hostility,  instigated  by 
prii'.e,  amiatu.n.  and  other  sini>ttr  and  prrnUious  motives  The 
peu'-e  oiten,  sometimes  perhi-ps  tl:ie  liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the 
victim. 

S  ■  l.kewlse.  a  pas.'-lonate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
luilitatmg  the  illusion  of  an  Imaginary  common  Intere.'-t.  in  cases 
wh(  re  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  Infusing  into  cme  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  betrays  the  former  Into  a  participation  in 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adeqtiate  luductmenta 
or  jUbtUicatlcns. 


G'^orge  Washington  must  have  been  thinking  of  1S39,  be- 
cause our  foreign  policy  today  indicates  an  enmity  and  an- 
tipathy for  one  set  of  nations  and  certainly  love  for  another 
set  of  nations.  George  Washington  predicted  the  danger 
wh'ch  v.'ould  be  th:-  outcome  of  that.  He  pred.cted  what 
would  happen.  He  said  we  would  be  Involved  by  slight  inci- 
dents which  might  occur.  He  also  made  this  important 
.statement: 

Against  the  insidious  wilep  of  foreign  influence  (I  conjure  you 
In  believe  me.  fellow  citizens)  tlie  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought 
to  be  constantly  awake,  sime  hi:  tory  and  (xpcrlence  pieve  that 
f^  r- le'n  uifluenee  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican 
govirnment.  But  that  jealousy,  to  be  u.-eful.  n.ust  be  imnnrtinl. 
tl'-e  It  becomes  the  instrument  of  tlie  very  mnuence  to  be  ,ivoided 
instead  of  a  defens-  ag,unst  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nation  and  exces.^;ve  di.-hke  for  anoth.er  eau.ne  tho<~e  wliom  they 
actuate  to  see  daiicer  only  on  one  side  and  serve  to  veil  and  even 
second  the  arts  of  influence  on  the  other. 

Does  that  not  look  at  present-day  conditions?  Does  it  not 
fit  perfectly?  What  else  did  George  Wa.shington  say?  This 
is  somiething  in  which  some  Senators  may  be  interested,  as 
showing  the  feeling  of  some  American  people: 

Peal  I'.atriots.  who  may  rcist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  nre 
liabl"  to  become  suspect;d  and  odious;  while  its  tools  and  dupes 
usurp  tiie  appiause  and  confidence  of  the  people,  to  surrender  their 

interests. 

George  Washington  told  what  would  happen  in  1939.  He 
had  foresight.  Yet  we  hear  some  say.  "That  is  too  long  ago; 
that  is  too  far  back.  The  rule  of  conduct  is  too  old."  Rules 
of  conduct  were  laid  down  thousands  of  years  ago  in  the  Ten 
Commandments  and  in  the  Golden  Rule,  and  those  rules  of 
conduct  are  just  as  good  today  as  they  were  when  they  were 
announced. 

At  election  time  we  do  not  hear  individuals  laughing  at 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  They  laugh  at  it  only  in 
the  cloakrooms  of  the  United  States  Senate,  That  is  the 
place  where  they  laugh;  not  out  before  the  people. 

The  second  pillar  of  our  foreign  policy  is  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  I  know  some  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  only 
a  one-sided  affair.  They  think  the  Monroe  Doctrine  applies 
only  to  foreign  nations  keeping  out  of  the  Western  Hemd- 
sphcre.  But  what  is  the  Monroe  Doctrine?  It  is  not  only 
oui  protection  in  the  W^estern  Hemisphere,  Let  me  read  from 
it: 

Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe  remains  the  same,  which  is  not 
to  interfere  in  the  mteriial  concerns  of  any  of  its  jjowers;  to  con- 
sidei  th;^  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us, 
to  cultivate  fri<  ndly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  the.se  rela- 
liei;>  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  meeting  in  all  instances 
thv  Just  claims  of  every  power,  submitting  to  injuries  from  none. 
In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  m  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves, we  have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  witli  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  IS  only  when  oiu'  rights  are  Invaded  or  seriously 
niei.aced  that  we  lescnt  injuries  or  make  preparalions  for  our 
defense. 

John  Adams  said  what  would  happen  to  the  American 
people,  and  in  a  letter  to  Secretary  Livingston  he  made  this 
statement: 

America  has  been  long  enough  involved  In  the  wars  of  Europ?. 
Rh>-'  has  been  a  foe'tball  between  thf  ccn'endmg  nations  from  thn 
be'i.nning.  and  it  is  easy  to  foresee  that  Frimce  and  England  both 
will  (  ndeavor  to  lnve:ve  us  in  their  future  wars  It.  is  oir  Interest 
and  duty  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  pos.-ible  a.nd  be  cnmj^letcly  li:d.  - 
pfiidtnt  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  either  of  them  but  in 
cemnurce. 

He  knew  more  about  the  events  of  1933  than  some  Senators 
who  arc  alive  in  1939. 

Let  me  read  what  Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Eut  for  us  to  attempt  by  war  to  reform  all  Eurrpe  nnd  bring  them 
back  to  principles  cf  morality  and  a  re  pec t  for  th.e  erju.d  rif  hts  of 
nations  would  show  us  to  be  only  maniacs  of  another  character. 

Our  foreign  policy  has  been  ba.scd  on  the  .scund  principle  of 
being  friendly  to  all  nations,  of  maintaining  friendly  relations, 
until  the  present  administration.  Then  we  find  a  changed  pol- 
icy on  the  part  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  When 
the  President  went  to  the  people  in  1936,  he  did  not  tell  them 
that  he  had  an  interest  for  England  and  France  and  wanted 
to  destroy  Germany.     At  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.,  he  rose  and  said: 

I  hate  war.     I  hate  war. 
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Tliat  wa.s  his  rampa'^  rry  of  1936  H^  w.in'cd  us  to  iUy 
c:i  ihib  .s:de  of  the  Atlantic  thrn.  B\:'  by  19j7  when  he  got 
th*"  mandate — the  mandate  about  v.h.iii  u-  ha.e  heard  so 
much— the  foreign  pchcy  seemt-d  t:  h.t-.e  b  •<  n  changed,  at 
lta..t  publicly. 

QUABANTTN":     Ai.or.f  SS< 'RS 

I!  -A-^^nt  to  Chicago  to  dtdicato  a  brid^re.  and  there  he  trld 
u  ih.it  uur  foreiijii  policy  shou.d  b  ■  "ro  q'la:  intm'^  the  a^gre<- 
s»ir  nations."  •'To  quarantine  th^  ai:t:res.«:cr  nations!"  Not 
to  stay  out  of  the  embroilrr.enf.s  and  entan^k men's  of  Europe. 
but  to  f;»  t  in  ai.d    quarantine"  the  acmt's^oi-  nation.'^. 

Mr.  P:e-:i!rnt.  linw  nr^^  wf  Roin?  to  quarantine  ihem  unless 
wc  send  An-.fnrur.  b-iys  to  do  the  quaiar.Mn.nj; '  Oh,  if  is 
.sad  We  (.an  d.)  other\vi.>r."  But  hi.>tory  ha^i  .<hc'.vn  that 
Wiifi.cVfr  it  1.S  und'^rtakf-'i  to  quarantine  any  n.\tion,  tlie  sol- 
diers art-  'lie  I  r-  ^  w  li  >  have  to  d)  the  quarantining. 

So  in  1937  we  find  that  tb.e  foreign  policy  has  changed:  and 
then  m  January  of  Lhi.'^  y-ar  the  Pr^sidt  nl  delivered  a  speech 
w;.ich  most  ot  us  heard.  From  it  the  St-nate  can  ?ee  the 
b..  kgn  und  of  why  we  are  a^ked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
This  l>  what  he  .sud. 

Ohvl' u-'.v  Mvv  nr;-'  pr  ^offj  a!'  re  pracnrul.  p»Mr-rr\n  line-  But 
thf  Tierr  fart  that  we  rithtlv  dechue  to  inUrvone  w.ih  arn..s  to  pn'- 
VI.'  .tc!.^  I'l  .iii^ro  1.  11  clv_'0-  :i-t  nuan  t!;at  -.y^-  :nu  '  .ict  aS  it  ihtre 
verp  no  »f^;{Si.cn  .it  all  WlTcI.-  m:iy  be  futikv  Lut  w^r  ,s  n^n  the 
rr.ly  tnoin^  of  comrnaii'I'.r.-T  a  d- c- ri'  rp-prr»  fnr  -h-'  opinions  of 
niar;>ci!'<l  Tlipr.  arc  n.any  m.'thcrt-  shrrr  ,.{  w  .r  (a;  .-iri  n^cr  .".nd 
nit. re  crTecf.\f  th..ii  m?r"  words  of  br..".i;;i:v.'  h  ii\'  '.)  afe'v;re:-tor  guv- 
crniiu-nt^  the  it^'-crc^aic  seniiiiituts  cX  oxn  cwu  people. 

L.'t  me  repeat  the  last  sentence  of  the  President's  state- 
ment, and  see  if  Senators  can  f\nd  what  is  at  the  root  of  the 

d'  s.re  It  rrp-al  of  th'^  arm-;  cn'.b.ifi^o: 

W  r*  n-.iv  tK'  futnr,  hut  war  Is  r^'t  thi'  .  nly  means  of  commanding 
h  -Ir'prt  rt'ispoct  for  thp  up'.rUon  of  r^-.ai'klnd.  There  arc  many 
mr. hixis  shell   j1   wnr — 

Not  in  It.  bu*  just  .-^hort  of  it:  nght  to  the  precpice  of  it— 

TtiPr'^  are  mav.v  mf!'.  ^c!«  short  nf  wn*-  bt.'  >;• 'i  :i,'it  t:  '[  ir.i  ^re 
rf^fx-Mvc  'hwv.  m.-rr  wrds  lA  bruipsn^  home  tc  ai;greivjr  ii;il;ons  the 
SkC^jreycute  ient.nunts  of  cur  own  people. 

That  was  the  statement  made  by  our  President  in  January 
of  tlus  year.  In  other  word.s,  ho  to  the  place  just  .short  of 
war;  right  to  tho  place  whero  we  mii^ht  sk:d  into  the  war 

FNIKIRSES    TNTl.R\  tNTTOV     EDITORIAL 

Now.  let  me  :>how  the  Senate  another  instance  of  th*'  Presi- 
dent's foremn  p».)l:cy.  The  Waslungton  Post  is  edited  by  a 
Rhod'^s  scholar  and  is.  of  cour.se,  very  much  interested  in 
"democracy"  m  America  en  that  a'^count,  as  V'!l  as  in  the 
preservation  of  ■"dtmociacy"  across  the  .-.ca.  Tho  Post  editor 
wrote  an  editorial  about  the  foreign  policy,  called  "Tlie  Col- 
hrtive  Pronoun  '     Here  is  what  it  said: 

I'll  b^  h-ii-k  ;ii  'I'.t-  f.^11  if  we  dm  t  have  a  wpr" — 

I  do  no'  have  to  tell  the  Senator  who  :-aid  that — 

Tht5v>  word-,  fi-^v-ktn  by  Prt-sidont  Rxi.>;ovelt  to  the  proup  a»- 
F<  •■••■.blfd  at  W.inn  Springs  to  see  hlin  c-tT  ;  r  VV.i^hu.gti^n.  were  seem- 
ingly •*!:>  lly  u!.;  r>'i;if"c!:;.»'fd.  Ar'iialiy  :t  l~  pu'pfr  to  su!-n\l?e  that 
serums  c  n-^idf.'urKn  prfoeded  tlunr  u''frp.n>^'e  None  knows  bftter 
than  the  Pr^sic*  nt  th.^t  hi-!  oftic^  make*  ht«  most  casual  public 
rh-ervaf.on  subject  to  mterpretatu-'n  .^-i  .i  ma' tor  ct  na'ional  policy. 
And  no  Pr«-stdeat  was  ever  nv^rt  skilful  tt;.in  Mr  Rrxist'veit  !n 
m.ikm'T  the  nu--t  >f  every  oppcr'unitv  to  give  a  positive  du-ectlcn 
t<>  public  think^n?  on  imjxirtant   i>sues. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

M  -St  .A-niTU-ans  realise  todav  '.hat  ti.e  -^wetp  ;-f  events  has  nrw 
biouii.ht  Europe  t>^  the  viry  ^^■ri:^•  i^f  '.var  What  i^  in-iiT'.cienMy 
reahi^ed  t.-^  the  tremer.dous  implications  of  the  impending  catas- 
tri  phe  for  every  ciu/en  cf  ihia  country  In  tpr.o  of  the  best- 
Inforjued  wurnings  to  the  contrary,  niiny  still  believe  that  another 
NV  rid  War  nii^iht  leave  tho  United  States  relatively  undlsturbi  d. 
I'.'.    p:te  ot  the  virtual  certainty  of  Anurican  iruolven.ent— 

Get  that.  Senators. 

In  spit'-  cf  Uie  virtual  certainty  of  American  uivclvement — 

Yes;  in  the  name  of  peace.  Mr.  President — 

In  «p'Xe  of  the  virtual  certainty  of  .■\merican  Involvement,  there 
are  m.mv  who  Wl  uid  s«^k  to  nchu  ve  is«i!atlon  tiy  panicky  legisla- 
tion or  to  spek  6h<  iter  behind  i>tlu'r  paper  b^uurai.iie.-  cf  imiiiunity. 

To  ihi-nse  who  would  i  rotect  thtmsel-xs  by  clos;;'.^  their  eyes  the 
Pr'suient  addre-:  eu  i.is  warnmk;  Spoken  to  a  l.tti^  prcup  in 
Gvoi^ia,  It  la  t^^ually  applicitble  to  Amtricaus  everj.^heie.       if  we 


don  t  have  a  war, "  Mr.  Kooscvclt  will  revisit  Warm  Springs  at 
Th.aric'uivti'.c  But  nil  pf rs<  nal  plans,  all  future  projects  are  sub- 
ordinate to  that  'If  '  Tiic  same,  in  one  degree  or  another,  holds 
tru°  for  aU  of  us 

There  Is  speculation  as  to  what  the  President  m.eant  by  "we." 

We  were  going  to  have  a  war;  remember  that. 

Did  he  moan  if  the  United  States  Is  Itself  eng.'\ged  In  hostilities, 
or  mfT<  Iv  If  a  major  conflict  Is  raging  overseas?  Thof="  who  have 
followed  Mr  Roo.sevelfs  thoughtful  speeches  on  the  conditions  nec- 
essary for  peace  will  understand  his  choice  of  a  pronouu.  liy  '  ue" 
he  und  jubtedly  meant   western  civUlzatlcn. 

Ar^^  we  not  a  part  of  the  western  civilization? 
By   'we"  he  undoubtedly  meant  western  civilization. 

In  hi.s  i-tatonient,  "I'll  be  bark  if  we  don't  ha\e  a  war,"  he 
li!,kcd  "\KC"  up  with  w.'Stom  civ'liza;:on.  "We'ii  be  in  it."  I 
proceed  vi'h  th-.  editorial: 

A  Wt.r  u.T.ctUig  Its  foundations  WLU'.d  Immediately  affect  us 
vitally,  whether  or  not  the  tJnlted  States  was  at  tlu  outset  physi- 
cally involved 

Lf t  me  repeat  thr.t.  Here  is  the  editorial  whi'-h  Pies-dent 
Roo,-e\elt  cndorsrd  a.s  his  foreign  policy.  First,  that  voo  ccu!d 
not  keep  out,  and  that  we — western  civilization — woro  gums 
to  have  a  war.    But  let  me  read  this  sentence: 

.■\  war  affecting  its  f>  undations  would  immediately  affect  U3 
vii<iUy  whetlier  ur  nui  t;.e  Ui-.ited  State.<=  was  at  the  outset  physl- 
c.illy  involved. 

Goi  that. 

Whtther  the  Uuitod  Sta'es  was  at  the  cut.-,ct   pliy.-Kal'.y  In-.-clvcd. 

In  o'h'T  word-,  wo  arc  g'.Mng  to  got  m  the  front  door  boforo 
\v.-  s.  t  hit.  This  Ls  tho  editorial  which  when  h-'  read  th.e 
Pit.s-dent  5aid  he  nearly  fell  out  ol  bed.  b --cause  it  was  so  clu.  e 
to  ho.  vievpoiat  of  foreign  r>clicy.  We  aro  m)ii.u  to  have  a 
war.  And  who  are  "we  "?  Western  civil'/ation.  Wo  are  going 
to  havt.  a  war  "whetlier  or  not  the  Unued  Slaio;?  wa^  at  liie 
ou's"  pl■.y.^.cally  involved." 

The  editorial  proct^ds: 

But  'h  ro  wn.e  a  tjrfa'or  value  than  It?  stimvilus  to  r..Uiou.il  thmk- 
Jng  In  the  Pre  side  ii's  p,v^>ir.g  remark  on  Kaster  aftornoon  Until  It 
ha-  ULttKiliy  started  anctlur  wi  rid  -vvar  is  i.ot  movitable.  It  r.m  still 
no  .i\trt<d  "if  the  Iree  nations  ar-  \>..lli:;g  to  .-how  that  they  will  take 
a  st.,!-.d  tjcfo.re  It  is  too  late. 

Who  IS  to  determiiic  which  are  the  freo  nations''  Wb^^n  did 
tho  Uuitod  Sta't.s  b"ccmc  the  censor  for  the  en-ir-^  world'.' 

Pressure  from  the  B(  rlin-Roni'^  axis  w.ll  not  eis"  until  it  rea^hrs 
the  poii.t  of  ser.ous  resl^t.o;oe  Then  only  can  a  rilffcrrnt  and  hon- 
rsMy  ionciHa^oiy  afitude  be  expecttd  from  the  diotators  Nolluuij 
less  than  thf  sl-.ow  of  preponderant  force  will  sti.  p  them,  Ur  lurco 
IS  the  OiJy  Ihiuua^e  which  they  understand. 

Who  i.^  go,inff  to  have  a  war?  We  arc  going  to  have  a  war. 
Who  are  we  fo'net  to  stop?  The  dictators.  We  are  going  to 
si<ip  thom  bv  force  And  who  is  to  apply  that  fcrce.^  We, 
wi'h  American  soldifr";? 

Mr  Proj-:'i.>nt.  no  one  can  read  that  editorial  without  real- 
izing that  wh'-n  the  Pre.sident  sa  d  that  was  his  notion  of  for- 
eign relatioiv-  ho  moari-  that  we  were  going  to  t'o  in  and  .stop 
thp  dictators  by  fore  if  nec'-ssary.  And  who  did  Iv  ni(  an  by 
'•we'"'     By  "we"  ht  said  he  inej.nt  wes'ern  civ.liz.ition. 

Senator^.  I  am  quoting  the  Pr'suieo.t:  he  endorsed  th-v  edi- 
torial. W"ll,  here  Ls  what  the  nowspapcM-  said  the  noxt  day. 
and  I  want  to  r-aJ  i*.  It  i.s  fioin  the  Wa.-hiiigton  Pu&l  of 
April  12,  1931).    The  heading  is: 

PRF'^TDrxT  ENrH->Rsr<^  Post  FnrTr>Ri\L  on  Forft.';  P  it  iry  -OodD, 
CiTAR.  HoNF^T  Hr  Turis  Newsmfn  His  "If  We  Don  t  Ha\H 
War"  Talk   an   Eh-ort  to   I're.-.ervi;   Peace   By   Psv;'uN;)niiAM.E   OF 

PowFK 

Pre-:der.*  rivX)sevelt  st.impcd  wi*h  hi":  hr.irty  nppi  ^vnl  y^st  rday 
a  ne-v.-paper  edltr:rUl  calling  for  a  "prepond'r-ic.f  ^hi-w  cf  force" 
by  li -mocrutic  nations  to  halt  the  dictator'-  and  prevetit  war 

Ttu  e<l;'o;ial.  appearing  yesterday  moinmg  m  'he  Vr'asl.inL'ton 
Pes:    I  inci ;  cncont )  — 

Get    that — inde}x;ndont.      Y'^s;    "  ih.'    editorial    appearing 

vcstofuoy  mcnun.;  m  the  W...-h,!"ig-ori  Pc.-t  « mc'a  p- nden^  o" 
Oh.  no;  there  is  no  politics  in  war.  Do  not  be  fooled  about 
that— 

TYie  editorial,  appearing  yeptcrriay  morntn<^  in  th"  Wa-hin!'tca 
Pt-tot  ^independent  o  said  that  the  wrrld  war  "ccw  sfU  '!■>*■  n-.ertfd 
If  the  free  nattoe.s  ..re  xtllint:  to  show  that  they  will  take  a  stand 
belwie  It  la  tou  late.  " 
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The  President  crdcr?d  ihc  erll'-ria!  in-er'ed  in  the  w.r^u.'i  f 
lUS  pre.ss  ccnffonce.  paying  f  wa^s  very  L"ood.  very  clear  :  :;0,  \-i  ry 
honest.  He  sa'cl  it  hat'  not  >>»-ei-!  inspired  by  him.  biit  that  ):e  hr.d 
almost  fallen  out  cf  bed  when  he  read  it  yesterday  morning. 

So  thit   is  our  f'^rrii^n  policy — that  we.  by  force,  should 
5top  tho  diciatoro,  and  should  go  to  v>ar  to  do  so.    Who  are 


Wo"?     Western  civilizatiLn. 


r-ocaning  ul-; 


the  United  States 


This  is  not  neutralit*-.     It 

y.     Wi'  a!'  kn;  w  tho  citTer- 

h:.d    a    mi.;:  op'/.'^.'^    in    the 

S-.mto.  they  would  learn  a 


01  AmoTioa.  The  President  said.  "I  think  so  mucli  of  this 
editor. al  tha*  I  want  it  put  in  th""  minutes  of  ir.y  press  con- 
fercnco  bocauso  it  is  so  gccd.  :o  ol-or,  and  so  honest.  Whon 
I  r-  id  .t  I  n'^arly  fell  cut  of  bed  "  Mr.  Piesident,  that  :2  the 
F.-  '^d  -t's  po::oy. 

Th- 11  v»e  talk  ab.::u*'  n-jUtrahty 
rcvcr  wn"^  niep.nt  to  b?  n"'u*ral: 
cnco.  If  the  Anmcan  p''  plo 
cloakrcoi'is  cf  thj  United  S'atr. 
great  deal  about  what  is  giin.iz  en  in  Washington  bixause  we 
in  til  '  cl  akri^orns  knew  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  vv.xs  not 
for  ilic  ptirpo'^e  cf  noutraliiy  but  to  help  England  and 
France.     Wo  all  knew  that. 

^:l•   IIOT_^TAN.     Mr.  Prci.dcnt.  will  the  Senator  yic'.d? 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  shall  be  rlad  to  yi-'lJ  to  tho  S  nator  from 
Orcrn  and  then  I  wish  to  put  the  remaind-T  of  the  ed'oral 
in  'h    nr^-^TD. 

Mi-  ITOIMAN.  I  will  wait  until  the  Senator  has  completed 
th(   ici:1::i     of  his  editorial. 

Mr.  H'^IT.  Mr.  Presid'^nt.  this  i-;  not  mine.  Do  not  ho'd 
me  responsible  for  it.  I  h.-id  nothin-t  to  do  with  it,  I  do  not 
beheve  in  it.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  our  duty  to  set  nur.selves 
up  as  th^  jud.^e  of  the  world's  conduct.  It  is  nice  for  a  man 
i;ittin't  i:i  V/a.-hmgton  to  sav  that  we  should  stop  war  by 
fcrce,  bu'  the  collective  pronoim  "we"  docs  noi  me.wi  "us  " 
It  means  the  boys  botwpcn  20  a. id  25.  Thos?  are  'he  ci:cs  it 
means. 

Lei  ni  ■  now  proceed  with  the  cd  tcrial: 
liis  viFws  FOR   p^ri>Trvnr 

B6  tdded  he  wa-.ted  il  iiif-eried  in  the  prtss  coi.foicncc  minutes 
80  that  po.-ier.ty  ni.L'ht  -ce  v.li^t  his  view;..  h..d  boon 

IIo  wa-  not  .sar::fi(d  to  tt  11  the  Post  that  he  thou.sht  the 
editorial  was  coed,  but  ho  v,a.-  goaig  to  put  it  in  his  minutes, 
and  ti  ■  n  put  it  in  that  building  up  .n  Hyde  Park  for  posterity, 
so  tiM'  lo-  view."  on  foie.511  pjh'jies  mi  l.t  be  known. 

Then  th  >  .uti-le  con'..iiu>.s  at  l('..i,*h.  It  quotes  irom  the 
editor, al  I  ha\o  previou.'^lt  road.  Mr.  President,  it  is  not 
neccisary  to  read  i:  at  this  tirnc.  In  ord"r  that  pc^terity  may 
know  the  Proi-idt  nt's  po.-;iticn  on  foreii^n  afTairs.  I  ask  unani- 
motis  const  nt  that  this  article  be  put  in  the  Concr^ssign.^l 
HEccr.D  for  cr.balmir.g 

Tl:c  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  S'uttifrs  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  object. en  to  the  rcqii'st  tf  the  Senator  from  West 
'Virghiia''  The  Chair  hears  m  ne,  and  the  arlic  c  may  be 
printed  m  thr  He-c-^d, 

Th--  artiolo  is  av  f-)ll^ws: 

'i-rom  the  W.ishin'Hun   Po-t  of  April   12,   1939] 
Pkfs,:i:f:;t  tNtioRscs  Fo-,r  Editorial  on  toHEicN  Policy— Good,  e  iear, 

}U  :.:•  ;    He  Teli  s  >'-^\v.-.V5n     }Ii3  "If  We  Don't  Ha\k  War      Jam; 

•  N-   t  ■  f   i.tT  TO  pKF.SiT.VT  PiiAcr  By  Prfvonderante  oj    Po'v*.  ;..i 

Prcs'flcnt  Ror<=ovc!t  ''amped  wi'h  h's  }o  arty  a;'proval  vest,  rday  a 
newspaper  editorial  calling  tor  a  "prf  pondtrant  show  ot  force"  by 
deniccratic  natio.is  to  halt  the  uictators  and  pirvent  war. 

The  editoiial.  appealing  yo.'-ie'-day  rnornintt  In  th"  \V:<sh;r.g^on 
Poft  (independent),  said  that  world  wnr  "can  still  be  averted  if  the 
fie;'  nation';  arc  willing  to  show  that  they  will  take  a  stand  before 
it  Is  ton  h.ti    ' 

The  Pi-Cfiden'   ordered   the  editorial   it^scrted   lo   t::r   minutes  of 
h!s  preFs  conference,  saying  it  was  v:iv  £■  »  d    very  r-icn".  and  very 
honc't      He  said  it  h.-^id  not  born  inspired  t;v  hi;n  but  that  he  had 
almost  fallja  cut  of  bed  when  he  read  it  yi  -'orday  moriung. 
HIS  VIEWS  rcu  rosTni'TY 

He  added  he  wuntc-;!  it  In."^.  rtcd  in  the  ;  res.«:  conference  min-utos 
so  thTt  posterity  n-.I'-'ht  sc-e  v.-hat  his  viov.-s  had  been 

Whil"  th-:?  Prti-id'^n*  .spok'^  n'-ws  oispatohes  from  London  were 
savlne  that  Prime  Ml:.':,ter  Chamb,  rlam  ■f.-.-.s  pursuing  an  anpcase- 
nif  nf  puhcv  toward  r.Iussclinl.  havir.g  d^ci.led  to  rive  him  "on-  more 
ch.mce"  to  keep  tlu  pt  ace  Whether  tiie  Pn  sident  knew  cf  this 
Britl  h  docision  when  he  pointed  to  tl.e  Post  editorial,  and  whether 
h!:^  word.s  would  t<.i;d  to  .strengthen  the  Entuh  attitude  toward  the 
dl..iattr'-  remained  undetermlm  d. 

The  Post  editorial  was  based  en  Mr.  Roosevelt's  remaik  as  he  left 
Warm  S   rin.i    Oa  .  recently: 

"lU  be  back  in  the  fall  iX  we  don't  have  a  war." 
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It  ;-.,iJ  this  wi'u-  no  casual  uiu-ii.ncc.  "Most  .^rv  rioi^.iis  realize 
todpy  tha'  th..-'  sw-fp  of  events  ivi-^  r,o\v  brought  Euro- e  to  the  very 
vertie  of  wnr.  '  it  crmtrentcd  "Wl>at  i>  ln.-;ulfleienilv  reahred  is  the 
tremendous  Iniflicat.onj  01  the  liupendlng  cata  irophe  ht  evfr> 
citi/on  of  th..s  couiury. 

T-i  sntc  of  the  best -Informed  wi.mlnrr'  to  th.^  com.-arv  manv 
still  l:oli^-',e  that  r.notlv-r  Werld  War  niii.O:t  leave  the  United  Slates 
relatiVfiy  uiiduturbed.  In  t-p\lc  ot  tlie  \irlual  cert.unty  of 
Anv^'iiMn  \':\  honvnt.  there  arc  many  v,h>}  w>-ald  .-eek  to  a^lilcve 
Is.  latioii  by  1  anicky  lecrislation.  or  to  seek  shelter  brhir.d  olher 
r;  I'  r  -.v.  ir;int',f  .•^  cf  Immoni'v  " 

To  these  peri-ons  ti.e  ednoricil  said  the  PreslcK  iit  had  addros-.ed  his 
warninit.  H.s  use  n»  'he  we  id  "we."  said  tlie  editorial,  undoabitaly 
meant  we.-tern  civiiiz  ;t  on. 

■.\  war  arecting  i'-  .'_  iinc'-i'.ons  wouU'  imm'-diiOt-ly  a!Tect  iw 
vitally,  whether  or  vn'  the  United  States  whs  at  th-.-  oiiisot  physl- 
Cii.ly  invoUed."  It  ad  '-0. 

J-peakoi't  cf  the  Vv.iy  to  nv 'r'  \vr\r.  tt  e  editorial  ;is.scrted: 

"Pns^uie  fTm  tlie  Bei'n-Rome  a.x-s  w.ll  not  ea."^.'  U':tll  It 
rtach.es  the  point  of  sc'-ious  r  ■distance.  T!ien  only  cri'')  .i  oTerent 
ao.d  hone.s'ly  conciliatory  a'titrde  te  expecttd  from  the  dictators. 
Nothing  le.sa  than  the  'lio-*-  of  pri  ponderant  force  v  ;ii  .«top  them, 
fcr  fnrc"  is  th"  only  luiiy:-a.tt;e  which  tlu-y  under; 'ao.d.  Bo.i,  uke 
less  oxalted  bullU  -    force  u-  to  them  a  real  d-terrei  t." 

By  U-ir."^  'he  v  ord  "we."  th^  editorial  sntd,  "the  President  fold 
Hitler  and  Mns-ciini.  Jar  more  impresslve'y  than  lie  told  Warm 
Spnn.v-,  that  the  trem.'i.dons  fcreo  01  the  tlnited  State.*  must  be 
a  factor  in   ihi-ir  current   thlnkhis      lie   '^Id   the  a.M-   powrrs   that 


the   admlnis' rntion   i.s  far  fre; 


-rnt   to   'heir  ph 


He 


made  It  plain  that  a  war  forcod  by  them  would  from  the  outset 
involve  the  destinies  of  a  nation  wlilch  as  they  fu.ly  re.Uize,  Is 
polentlailv   far   stronger   tlian   G.rmany   urrj   Italy   uniteo." 

T;.  make  that  plain  at  tins  crv.cLal  t.inc.  thj  tdl'c::ial  p-  ir.tod  out. 
Is  to  hel]-)  1!^  prtventin-T  wr.r  "To  make  th.'  dictsTors  realise  that 
there  l.s  a  limit  to  unresis'L.ed  ap-ftre.:sijn  Is  in  itself  to  set  tliat 
limit  It  IS  on  that  inccntroveriible  rcanoiiing  thai  the  I-Yeach 
have  ftltfene:)  thcw  poiky.  It  i.c  <,n  that  reas-ininkt  tliat  the  EntLsh 
are  la-inp;  down  a  d-r..d  line  I'  !■  on  that  reasoi.ir^i.  Ihroutih  th-^ 
applim'ion  of  which  peac  can  s  ,11  be  saved  tliat  Pre.-ident  Roo.se- 
velr  pro];erly  link-  the  Unit- d  State-  with  the  eUventh-hour  effort 
to  a-.ert  a  shattennR  di--astt  1 ,' 

Tlie  Pre-ident  h  d  previou'Iy  rt  f  y,  .^  d  ,tt  hi.=  pr  -s  confcrenr?  to 
cninmeot  on  the  Etiropean  situ;!t)'--n  His  rn!v  reniiirk'-  rv.  forelpn 
Rllairs  were  confined  to  appro' m^j  the  project  announced  Monday 
by  Senator  Byrnes  lEHniocrat ) .  cf  S-DUth  Carolina.  lor  cxciian^ing 
Ameiii-an  siiij  lus  coi'oii  and  v\luat  lor  straii-i;ic  uar  inateiiale  of 
ether  countries. 

W!:en  a  corre.sprn-'^nt  ln«^i=tcd  on.  i-.quirin!:  v-hr'h.'r  the  Chief 
Executive  had  ab.soitiiely  nothing  to  say  or  tho  foreitn  .situation. 
Ml-.  Roosc\elt  protnptly  made  tlie  editorial  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  KOLT      I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Or-rgon. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  Preddent.  I  appreciate  tho  e(-iiprosity 
of  the  Senator  in  y.elcins  to  me  in  order  tliat  I  may  ni?ke  an 
obsorvaticn  prompted  by  the  logic  cf  his  r«  marks. 

Presumably  it  is  proposed  to  amend  the  present  Neutrality 
Act  so  that  tliis  Nation  may  assist  England  and  France  in 
the  present  European  war. 

Recently  the  fact  has  come  to  licht  that  Gorm.any  is  intro- 
duc.ns  a  new  technique  in  naval  warfare,  wi'h  som.e  rather 
s!  irthnp  rosu:t.s  in  flu-  sinkin.;;  cf  the  preat  British  airplane 
carrier  Courwiecus  and  the  superdreadnaught  Ri.yal  Oak  and 
damapo  to  other  b;.Mleships  of  piesuinahl;-  first  marnitudo. 
Sh.ouid  the  now  Gt  .man  technicuc  of  airplane  and  submarine 
waifare  prove  succ  's:sful  and  the  mastery  oI  tlie  .sfus  thereby 
hj  tran.>ferred  from  England  to  Gorm.any.  would  those  who 
new  advocate  a  change  in  the  present  Nrutrali'y  Act  .so  that 
whoever  ccntiols  th.e  .'cas  may  come  to  eui'  sh.oies  to  pet  arms 
and  munitions  to  cairv  en  the  war  then  and  in  that  event 
advocate  a  ch.ang-.'  in  the  Ncu'ra.'.t"  Act  S'j  as  to  pre\'ent  Ger- 
many from  obtaining  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  with  which  to  slatichter  the  people  of  Fnc'and  and 
France?  In  oth"r  words,  I  propound  the  qu'^'-'if^n:  Should 
;he  American  p-lcy  blow  hot  and  cc'ld  as  tlie  ebb  and  flow  cf 
battle  goes  on  m  Europe? 

Mr.  HOLT.  Ani-wcring  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  I  say  that 
those  who  want  to  leper  1  the  armis  embargo  to  help  Enpland 
and  Prance  would  then  want  us  to  stay  in  continuous  session 
so  as  to  watch  the  battlo  front  every  hour  and  change  tho 
armiS  em.barpo.  depcnamg  upon  the  outcome  of  the  war;  in 
other  words,  to  blow  hot  and  cold.  It  is  ncce.<.sary  to  put  in 
an  intermediate  stage — to  blow  medium.  (Laughter.!  We 
do  not  blow  hot  and  cold.  We  blow  hot.  then  medium,  then 
cold.    We  have  to  prepare  the  people  for  it. 

Talk  about  changing  the  embargo.  Tire  only  reason  in  the 
world  why  we  aie  in  session — and  there  is  no  need  of  tiying 
to  fool  the  people — is  to  help  England  and  Fiance  defeat 
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Grrmany  in  tli"  -.var  un.i.-r  tlio  narr.p  r.f  rr  u'rality.  Talk 
abidjr  changms.  blowing  hot  and  blowing  c«  Id.  Mr.  Pr.  si- 
deiit,  have  yu  rv  t  nciicfd  l.ow  ih<'  ad-ru/.;.^tia:;rr!  bbws  hot 
and  cold  about  coninvani-^m?  Conimun:.ni  no'.v  h.as  its 
uhi.-ki-rs  buck  ca. 

li  IS  a  tcrnbl-  thing  brcau.se  it  is  new  asa:n<'  En^'.'tnd. 
But  whon  Ei-iRland  wa.s  huppr-cdlv  p'.annmg  a  trade  a::rce- 
monl  u.lh  Rus--ia  thrre  was  no  word  from  th:  administration 
about  comnumt.'v'ic  Ru.s.-ia.  Oh,  i.o  We  are  now  preparing:; 
to  R'.'t  lid  of  all  ihe  Cummu:u.-.t.>  m  ihe  Governmen*.  A  few 
months  ago  th.e  administration  d-r.icd  that  there  w.-re  any 
Communists  in  the  Government.  In  other  words,  th'^  blowmp: 
hot  and  cold  depends  upon  the  dr.Jt  from  Downing  fcitrcet. 
not  f:cm  Mam  Street.  It  is  not  the  v.inds  of  th?  Atlantic 
O'-ean  which  bother  u.s.  It  is  th.e  p:p  d  c:;euit  f  r.^  m  D>  Wiung 
Sir- .  I. 

I  V.  ,;i  -^ay  to  the  Senat  ir  from  Orr^trn  that  if  very  m.any 
more  n   :.c!  Oaks  are  sunk  u-'    hil.  be  conslantly  in  session. 

Mr  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  Prcsid.-nt.  wiU  th.c  Senator 
yield 

Mr   TIOLT.     I  yield. 

?!r  CLARK  of  Mi^sn'irL  Tlie  Senator  Is  undn:bt-dly  fa- 
mih.i-.-   Willi   thf   fact    that   Oeeasionally   wr-   have   ccnflietint: 


br. .  /es  from  Downins  Street  on  the  same 
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A    iUilhtt      Tiw   Ci'n~t';i-i;>   .-«'♦  ms   to   have?   been 


;roe- 


one  dav  last  werk  w"  had  the  anneuncemert  that  Great  Brit- 
ain ti.id  ju-t  that  day  C'lVtu. ■'.mated  a  trade  ai^reenent  v.ith 
Mr  .'■"'iilin  and  Ce.mmiini- 1  Russia,  and  on  the  very  same  ci.iy 
the  .speech  of  Prime  M.ni  'er  Char.ib'  r'ain  was  made  m  the 
Hoine  of  C.  ni:^-  :.•  in  wlueh  he  t-tatod  th.U  it  w.'-u'.d  be  a 
stul'ific  itiMii  arui  J.'^Loniir  to  Great  Britaiii  to  make  p.  ace 
with  Geimany.  becau.~e  she  had  invaded  Poljnd 

I  IT-',  vlf  ani  unable  to  undtr..tand — perli.ips  the  Si^nator 
cm,  t  \t  hun — whv  It  wculd  be  a  ."^tul'irieation  of  Bnti.sli  honor 
to  make  pt'a.e  with  Gt.  many,  because  A\<-  iiVvaded  Poland, 
while  at  the  ^ap■.e  tur.e  mak.ni;  a  recjproc  il-tr.\(!'>  acreemenl 
wi'h  Russia,  whieh  lia  1  a'-o  invari  h1  Pol  .nd  and  rotten 
aw,i\  with  a  little  more  than  half  the  '  ^wa4  " 

Mr    HOLT.     British  honor  is  based  on  Briti.^h  ir-.p-'rialism 
Brii.iin  has  no  iiioit  us  •  for  its  honor,  except  as  it  pro'erts 
If  ^  col  m.ev  and  the  financial  interest  of  Ens'and.  'han  Hitl  T 
has  {<  r  N.i/i   honor.     W'-  cannnt    U-h-we  eit.-.rr  of  tlum.     I 
intend  to  discu.ss  that  point  a  little  later. 

C'    NFJRFNCE    OF    .\  M  B  AS.S  \POR.S 

With  reaper'  to  th's  adm.nistration  bein'?  neutral,  let  me 
read  from  Fia,\:nond  Molt  y  Many  Senati-rs  usrci  ?,)  know 
him  pretty  well      He  wrote  a  book  ca!I"d  Atti^r  Seven  Years, 

I  am  quotin'T  R.iNinond  Moiey,  beciaise  I  was  not  called  into 

the   conference.     Do  nut    be   fooled    about    tha'.     Mr.    Moley 

s;iid: 

.Af'pr  Munich  H.Hj>.pvc!t  at  cure  .siimm.jnpd  hnmr  nur  ambri'.^.nd^r 
to    Bi';  1  u      Th>re    were    c<.>nsultati(  n.s    witn    Ambas.-adors    Pl.iHiDs. 


sn.-.ppmg  turil'S  .-ticking  their  htadi  out  of  the  water  looking 
for  air.     :  Laughter.] 

Mr  Moley  continues,  after  telling  ab:ut  Ambas.sadors  Bullitt 
and  Kennedy  go.ng  down  to  Florida: 

WhtTi  tlioy  hdd  spent  some  weeks  tb.ere  it  wa.^  suddenly  d;.s- 
ccvcrcd  that  tl^.ey  were  In  pos.'^e-sion  of  burning  secret.-:  wh.ch  must 
b.  coinmiinicaietl  lo  the  Hou-S'  and  Senate  Military  Afl'tiirs  Com- 
mit toes  There  frilnwrd  a  m;\pniftc"ntly  publictzfrt  dash  back  to 
W.^sh!np*nn.  intrnd'd  to  convoy  the  :dea  tl.at  a  wor'd  calamity  was 
in  the  offlng.  and.  on  January  10.  1939.  tiie  impaiung  of  inforraa- 
tii.n  presumably  so  sensational  that  it  could  nut  be  made  pubi,c 

Continuing  with  Mr.  Moloy; 

Observers  recognize  :n  'ho  e  d.'nmatlc  maneuverinps  sipns  of  a 
S'atc  Department  cunjpu.sjn  to  educate  '  the  Aiiieneun  public  to 
the  need  for  a  stronger  foreign  policy. 

I  am  s;i'-e  no  cac  w-'niKl  say  that  Mr  Erne--t  Lmdley  is 
anta^;o?:i.-tic  to  th^--  Pi'csiden'.  Certainly  n(  b'jdy  could  .'■ay 
that.    This  is  what  he  said  in  or.e  of  his  columns: 

It  must  be  rerrrded  that  thf^rr  aro  Tn<^n  ;•;  t)i(»  Roosevrlt  adirln- 
Istratinn  who  th;nk  tliat  this  i>  rur  v.:ir  and.  so  beliovlni;  rai  >;•» 
exnroted  to  urge  that  we  civo  Gr.at  Enialn  and  her  ullits  whaievcr 
help  in-iy  be  necessary  lo  b:ir.g  :hem  a  victory. 

Have  we  not  heard  on  thi.s  floor  tlie  contention  that  this  is 
ou!  war^ 

On  the  o'lier  Side  of  the  Capitol,  when  'he  que.-tion  of  t!-.e 
neutral!';'  joint  re-olution  was  under  consideration  this  .>pring. 
the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  representatives  of  th>»  Stat'? 
Department  war"  a-ked  many  qu-.^tions.  In  the  minority  re- 
port of  the  ccmru;"ee  on  the  oilvr  sidf^  of  the  Capitol  the 
qu's'ion   was  ask' d,  "Wliy  should  we  re;)eal   the  arms  em- 


ni'!.'  tli.it  till'  tini''  had  c<^mp  ;  i  d  ^  "■^cmethm?  prs^ctic.'.!  "  tn  >t  p 
Ot  rn..ie.v  I'.iiv  oil  J.ip.ii  .id  to  assist  Fsii;!  md  ard  Frr.ncc. 
Th.i:  Mimetli.r.^  w.is  t,i  bf  ;i  r.vi  ion  of  tho  Niutrality  Act  to 
per;n:t  Pranto  .o.d  fr.gland  tu  buy  guns  and  munitions  lu  this 
cour.'ry 

Tins  bjck  w.us  written  at  the  time  the  di.scuss;on  w-as  t;o;ng 
en      I  continue: 

Arid  'he  reason  f'^r  that  frankly  and  desipi'.edlv  unneutral  step  it 
prc--t,'ntly  appeared  was  no  longer  the  "Liwli  s.<i-.»'.<.>"  of  the  axi.s 
povvers  1A.-I  n-.uch  a.^  it  wti>  the  b<-!ii  f  that  only  by  throwang  our  weight 
on  fh'  s.de  of  Engl.ind  and  Fr.mce  c^ukJ  wc  p:  'f-ct  our  own 
Interests 

B.'hind  tlic  scenes,  the  Pre.-ident  called  in  the  ambassadors; 
and  m  order  to  find  ^omethlni;  pract.cal  to  ^top  Germany, 
he  took  steps  on  one  side  of  thia  ccniiict  in  the  name  of 
neutra'.'y. 

Mr.  Mcley  continues! 

Ambassad  -rs  Bullitt  and  Kennedy  then  went  off  to  Ftonda  When 
tlu  \  had  ^.)ent  some  weeks  'here  it  w  is  sudd^niv  discovered  that 
th.  y  wore  in  po&.<es.<:on  cf  hurnii.g  s-^cr-ns  wh;ch  ir.u.n  oe  com- 
municatn-d  to  the  Heuse  and  Senate  Military  A::...rs  Comniittecs. 

Perhaps  cnc  of  those  submarines  was  down  in  Florida.  I 
do  not  know.  Submarines  have  been  .--een  all  over  the  coun- 
try An  inves[ii:atK'n  of  submarines  was  nu\de  out  west,  and 
it  w.vi  fotaid  that  they  were  not  submaiines  at  all,  but  only 


bai 


This  i.s  what  was  said: 


When  ropvsriita'ive.s  of  the  S'aie  D'  partmeot  were  askrd  whothor 
there  wa.s  imy  change  m  the  n.-ernat  lonal  situation  wliirh  would 
cause  Congress  to  repeal  the  pioviim  for  an  arm.-  i  mhar.;o  at  this 
time  our  committee  was  o  lu  'l-  .t  Hohr's  takma;  owr  o[  27  niunl- 
tu  ns  plants  n:  Austri  i,  a:-.cl  h.-  ^:;  .da  works  and  11  othvr  plants  i;i 
Czethosluvakia,  JiL-tih^d  the  el:a:  „e. 

In  the  nam.e  of  neutrality';'  No;  because  Hitler  had  gotten 
some  munition  f.ic'ories.  Thtri-fore,  the  United  States  .should 
b  eonie  the  arsei^il  lor  England  and  Fi'ance.  I  was  not  pros- 
en',  but  this  IS  from  the  report  cf  the  minority  of  the  Foreign 
AfTair.-  Committee  on  th.e  other  side  of  the  Capitul. 

WytY     THE     SKCREOY  ' 

Why  is  all  this  hu.sh-hush  si^crecy  if  we  are  not  on  the  way 
to  tlu-  precipice  of  war?  Why  should  the  Am.ciican  people  not 
know  the  iacL.->?  Why  should  reports  of  committees  not  l;o 
re\ealed  to  the  Air.eriean  people?  L-t  any  Senator  try  to  get 
from  tlie  War  Department  the  report  on  its  mobilization 
plan.:,  1. 1  liim  see  if  he  can  r  t  even  a  photostatic  copy  of  it. 
The  only  one,  I  understand,  who  has  a  copy  is  a  newspaper- 
nvan.  If  we  aie  not  on  the  way  to  war,  why  should  no;  lie 
American  people  know  the  facts?  The  President  said  the 
other  day.  v  he  n  he  lelerred  to  a  .-'ibm.anne  b<'in:?  off  tl.e 
coast  of  Florida,  ■'I  am  eoing  lo  tell  th"  Amioncan  ponple  all 
the  fact5  about  it."  If  he  wants  to  tell  them  all  tlie  tacts, 
why  does  he  not  tell  the  American  people  about  the  mobili/i.- 
tioii  of  industry  aS  planned  by  the  administration?  In  the 
adm:ni.'>trat!un  we  ha\-e  intei  nation, ihsts  wh.o  will  give  the 
people  of  Europe  democracy  if  they  have  to  kill  th-  m  to  do  it. 
Oh,  yes;  we  have  internationaltsts  iieht  lure  wlio  are  inter- 
ested in  protecting  deniGc:racy. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  d-mocraey  we-  wan*  p.utected.  ar  d 
winch  m  1917  we  protected  aftt  r  100  000  Am(  rican  boys  wt  e 


Klileii. 


What  State  Department 


cll;e 


lals  were  in  the  front 


l;i>-  trt-nche.s  at  that  tm.e?  Tiay  were'  fighain.i;  fcr  democracy 
3.000  m.iies  from  the  ircnt-hne  trench-^s.  Let  us  consider  tlio 
sen-et  treaties  to  whuh  my  trirnd  Irnn  Mi.>souri  rtfenvd.  I 
quote  this  reference  from  The  Int.mute  Pap.-rs  of  Colonel 
House: 

Grev  thought  that  France  would  insist  upon  Alsace  Lorraire 
The  French  believe  the  Allies  will  win  and  that  thev  can  Impts,; 
the  t.-rms  cf  peace  upon  Germany;  la-er.  p<  rhaps.  th-y  would  lind 
that  to  impcxic  peace  conditions  upon  G.rmany  would  nec";silate 
continuing  the  war  for  a  number  of  yi-ars.  and  when  that  wa^ 
reali.'ed  they  m.isiht  b-  willing  to  make  conce.ssions. 

He  did  not  know  the  mind  t  f  Rus,i:a  but  he  beli.-ved  by  giving 
them  Constan'iii..ple  and  the  Straits  th-v  unuld  iie  w,';ii::t:  lo 
acquiesce  in  uliuool  any  other  itrani  iluu  uxighl  be  agreed  upon 


The  American  boy  who  was  in  Franco  was  not  told  abcut 
\h<'  secret  treaties;  he  was  not  told  about  the  dipl..imacy  of 
Eu'ope.  He  died  thinkinij  he  was  fighting  for  the  democracy 
of  England  and  Fiaiiee  and  the  other  Allies. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield.' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Cn.\N3LER  in  the  chair >. 
Dors  the  Sc:-,ator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.'-soun? 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  yi-  Id. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missnurl.  I  think  the  Senator  Ls  mistaken 
as  to  the  purpose  of  that  war.  The  avowed  purpose  ol  it  was 
tt  enpa'Tc  in  a  "war  to  end  v.ar,"  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
d'  mocracy."  I  think  that  the  experience  of  today  shows  how 
hollow  those  slogans  were,  but  that  was  tlie  avowed  purpo.^e 
of  nur  engaging  in  the  la«^t  war,  namely,  to  encage  in  a  "war 
to  end  war"  and  "to  make  the  world  sale  for  democracy." 

Mr.  HOLT.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  correct.  That  is 
what  the  boys  were  told.  It  will  not  be  long  until  the  slcgan 
in  America  will  be  "Stop  Hitler:  let  us  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  so  we  will  have  no  more  mobili,:ations  and  end 
all  war."  Doe^  that  compare  favorably  with  the  statement  of 
Daladier,  that  "v>-e  must  crusli  Hitler  -o  that  wc  will  net  have 
to  mobdlze  everv  6  months."  A  war  to  end  all  wars.  No;  it 
v.as  not  a  wa:  to  end  all  wais;  it  was  a  war  th.at  piovoked  the 
present  war.  Go  back  to  the  cau.s^s  oi  the  war  of  1939,  and 
we  find  tl:em  .a  the  Versailles  Tii  aty.  That  is  a  cause  of  the 
World  War  of  \9c,d.  This  war  is  only  another  one  of  the 
evcr-rccurring  wars  in  Europe, 

Let  mc  quote  what  Mr,  Baker  sa'i  about  the  secret  treaties: 

In  Anionca  wc  kntw  little  and  cared  less  about  thc-sc  European 
.s,'' Tf t  to  ai.es  Our  nnticnal  interests  were  et  no  pdnt  aSecttd  by 
tht  .;i  •  •  •  I-Jveiyonc  knew,  inacfcl,  that  Italy  had  drutr.  a  hard 
baiLiain  when  she  came  into  the  war  en  the  side  ol  the  Allies.  But 
the  was  wai.  ar.d  m  war  anything  may  be  ncctf-.sary.  •  •  •  Even 
the  S'atp  Drpaitmen'  of  the  L'ritod  States,  which  Is  the  orcaniza- 
t!cn  especially  charged  with  the  duty  of  knowing  about  foreign 
nt'airs.  seems  to  have  had  no  interest  m  these  secret  treaties,  and  11 
Sirretary  LaiiSir.g  is  to  be  b«liev(.d.  Lttle  or  no  knowledge  of 
thtm  •  •  •  Wnile  the  President  must  have  known  in  general 
of  those  serrrt  arircenie nt'^.  for  he  often  excorie.ted  the  practice  of 
"secret  diplomacy,"  hr  apparently  made  no  attempt  to  secure  any 
vit.il  or  coii;prthenslve  kucwkdge. 

Then  ho  say.s  further: 

When  Mr  Balfour  came  to  Washincton  as  the  British  commis- 
Bioner  In  1917  he  explained  certain  of  these  treaties  to  Colonel  Houi-e. 
Co:onfl  Houso,  howYvtr.  said  he  was  not  particularly  interest*  d. 
beeaus.'  it  teem.ed  to  hmi  more  Important  to  bend  all  energies  to 
the  winning  cJ  the  war. 

Oil,  no;  it  was  not  necessary  to  pay  any  attention  to  these 
secret  treaties — those  treaties  that  lined  up  the  powers  cf 
Europe  in  the  war  of  1917;  those  treaties  under  which,  long 
before  the  war,  the  nations  parties  thereto  said,  "We  wall  take 
a  part  of  this  country*  and  you  take  a  part  of  the  other  coun- 
try." The  Senate  may  take  my  word  that  20  years  from  now 
it  Vv'ill  be  found  that  there  have  been  and  are  new  more 
secret  treaties  in  Europe;  and  yet  we  are  sticking  our  ncse 
into  Europe  in  order  to  "save  the  world  for  democracy"  and 
favoring  a  "war  to  end  all  war."  That  is  the  No.  2  war  to 
end  all  wars. 

And  what  does  Ambassador  Page  say?  Did  Great  Britain 
go  to  war  in  Europe  in  1914  because  of  the  violation  of  Bel- 
gium's neutrality?  Let  me  quote  what  Ambassador  Page 
said; 

P. 12''  adm.tted  tli-t  the  B-iti'-h  would  ha\o  been  found  fighting 
with  FYance  even  il  Fraoce  had  violated  Belgium. 

Let  Senators  appreciate  the  force  of  that  statement: 

found  fiyhtir-g  with  France  even 


The  B 

if  Fri.nc^. 


'•itL-h   would   have   been 
iiad  vu  la'ed  Belgium. 

We  were  tlien  told  about  "poor,  bleeding  Belgium,"  and 
in  1939  vcc  are  told  about  "poor,  bleeding  Poland."  Ah,  at 
tlie  expense  and  cost  of  the  lives  of  American  boys? 

Do  you  think.  Mr.  President,  they  were  fighting  for  honor 
and  for  democracy  over  there?  Geoi-ge  Bernard  Shaw  ex- 
pres.scd  what  the  world  knows  to  be  true  about  England. 
Here  is  what  he  said: 

If  our  own  military  .success  were  at  stake,  we  would  violate  the 
neuiraiiiy  of  heaven  itself. 


military  success  were  at 
of  heaven  itself  would  be 


Note  that.  Senators.  If  British 
stake  at  the  counter,  the  neutrality 
violated. 

ENCr.AND'S    TERRITORIAI.   CAINS 

Lloyd  George  said  that  England  did  not  seek  "one  yard  of 
territory." 

Does  not  that  sound  like  Chamberlain?  I  will  tell  you 
what  England  got  out  of  the  World  War  and  why  Englan.l 
was  lit;hting  for  democracy.  England  got  994.950  square 
miles  of  territory,  25  time?  the  size  of  Czechoslovakia.  6  times 
the  size  of  Poland,  and  that  in  a  war  for  democracy.  England 
was  fighting  to  cru.sh  Kai.seiism  in  1914-17,  and  in  the  mean- 
time she  picked  up  almost  a  million  square  miles  of  tenitory 
wheie  she  could  promote  democracy. 

M  .  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  Prr-iden* 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.  Doe5  the  Senator  from  West 
Virg.n'a  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  After  crushine  Kai.serism.  the  British 
K;ng  is  new  S(  iid.ng  birthdnv  greetings  and  congratulations 
to  the  German  cx-Kaistr  at  Docrn.  It  is  all  right  now.  after 
they  got  a  miljicn  sc;ua'e  mile-  of  territory. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Oh.  yes.  Mr,  President;  but  that  was  a  family 
qur.rrel.  There  was  "Cousin  Nicky"  of  Russia  and  "Cousin 
Wiihe"  of  Germanv  and  "Couain  George"  of  England,  all  of 
the  same  line  of  Queen  V^ictona,  I  repeat,  it  was  a  family 
fight  in  1914-17.  England,  a  great  democracy,  the  British 
Empire,  a  great  democracy  that  we  have  to  take  a  chance  of 
getting  into  war  to  save. 

Let  me  give  some  figures.  England  has  50.328  square  miles 
of  territory;  but  how  miUch  territory  docs  she  control?  Eng- 
land, with  50.000  square  miles  of  territory,  contiols  13.253,240 
seuare  miles  of  territory  in  order  to  promote  democracy  In 
India. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
there? 

Mr.  HOLT.    Yes;  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  That  Is  about  four  and  a  half  times  as 
large  as  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  cannot  say,  offhand,  as  to  that. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  It  is  approximately  so.  We  have  a  little 
over  3.000.000  square  miles,  have  we  not? 

Mr.  HOLT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  And  the  13.000,000.  whatever  the  figure 
was 

Mr.  HOLT.  Thirteen  million  two  hundred  and  fifty-three 
thousand  two  hundred  and  forty  square  miles. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  bleeding  British  Empire,  this  empire 
with  nearly  600.000.000  people,  this  empire  whose  sword  has 
been  dripping  with  the  blood  of  en.^laved  and  oppressed  peo- 
ples for  a  thousand  years,  has  territory  four  and  a  half  times 
the  size  of  the  United  States.  Britain,  I  say,  does  not  come 
into  this  war  with  clean  hands. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Yes.  Here  is  England,  with  37,354.917  popu- 
lation, controlling  494,870.104  individuals  in  the  name  of 
democracy;  and  then  we  are  to  get  close  to  war,  where  we 
may  be  shoved  in,  in  order  to  save  democracy  by  saving 
England. 

What  abcut  France?  France  herself  has  212,659  square 
miles  of  territory,  but  the  French  Empire  is  not  in  Prance 
alone.  It  has  4.613.315  square  miles  of  territory — an  empire 
that  went  out  with  sword  in  order  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  throughout  the  centuries. 

Mr.  LUNDEExN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  The  French  Empire  is  more  than  a  million 
square  miles  larger  than  the  United  States,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HOLT.  That  is  correct.  Furthermore,  the  democ- 
racy they  gave  to  SyTia!  Oh,  was  not  that  democracy?  I 
intend  to  discu.ss  that  subject  a  little  later  on,  but  here  is  a 
group  of  indiuduals  wanting  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  by  making  It  safe  for  England  and  France. 

TZBSAnXKS    TfiCATT 

What  Is  the  cause  of  the  trouble  in  Europe  today?  It  goes 
back  to  the  Versailles  Treaty,  when  those  men  who  deserted 
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honor,  forpot  Idt^als,  sat  down  to  carv..-  up  Europe  to  their 

own  fancy. 

What   did  Signer  N'.Ui  i-.ty  about   the  WrsaiUcs  Treaty? 

He  said: 

Thu  r\in<ln(r  of  Xhf  rullty  people  has  no  panMel  In  modern  his- 
tory We  must  Ko  back  to  the  early  at;eb  cl  mankind  to  find 
anything  of  the  kind. 

Tliiif  i.s  what  the  I'ahan  hi-^'criin  sPid 

F\irthtTnjore.  k-i  me  read  v.hai  H.  G.  Wells  said  about  it. 

He  said: 

OfrTT.nny  exhai:srf>d  and  beaten  surrrnrierrd  In  1918.  upon  the 
•tretiK'ih  of  these  promises  and  iipcn  the  umilar  pToml.'»es  In 
Pre:  .dr-nt  W:!ri  n  s  It  Points,  but  the  Conference  at  VcrjaiUes 
trefttod  premises  as  ■'sornps  of  paper."  The  peace  imposed  ou  the 
new  Ucrmany  waa  a  punitive  peace. 

It  !s  now  said  that  Hitler  treats  treaties  as  "-craps  of  pap^r. 
Of  course  they  are:  but  hew  were  tr-^atiis  treatrd  in  the 
Ver>ailles  contercnrr''  What  hapix^nci.'  Not  since  Rome 
punishtd  Carth.!R;>  w.i-  iliere  .such  a  treaty  placed  on  any 
pe(  pie  as  the  All-f^s  i^l.:  •»  ci  up' n  the  German  Empire  in  order 
to  dtstroy  it.  H.tUr  v. .:s  tuu--ti  by  the  V-'i.saiil-.s  Treaty. 
He  wa.s  the  boil  on  t:;>'  b^ciy  politic  cf  Germany,  caused  by 
the  bad  blood  that  t  .■..iw  as  t!i"  re'-ult  of  the  poisorina  L;f 
1917.     You  may  cui  i^w  th*^  boil,  but  the  blood  i.s  still  infected. 

No;  Hitler  is  ju.^'  a  -Mib  1  Ih  i.-.  the  man  in  the  way  of 
the  control  of  Eurcp*-  by  Gitat  Bii'iiin. 

I>et  us  .see  wliat  the  magazine  Time  sa,\s  by  way  of  tracing 
t!.'  condiricns  in  Gi'imany  which  caused  the  present  con- 
li.sum  in  1939.     This  is  what  it  ^ays: 

Defeated  e.xlmti«ted.  blrcknded.  Germany  p:i.>5=ed  throueh  a  stagr- 
Kirin:  cycle  of  panics,  revolutionary  and  c<iunterrevolutlonary  oui- 
brt'.ilts.  nnancirtl  debacle.";.  gov(::>mcntal  upheavals.  Htr  army  was 
di.-.armed,  hiT  tleot  scuttled,  her  mcrchiit  niarine  forfeited,  but 
62  OCO  ()C0  Qrrmans  nevcrtheles.^  remained  to  be  f<  d.  clothed.  hous»^d. 
•:i|;anizt'd  in  feme  political  ct  mm'::.lty  E\irepe  s  new  «iates  out- 
Mde  Qermany  rmerijed  slowly,  bumped  .shoulders,  cla.shed  ever 
bouni'larirs.  mr.de  alliance.s.  But  (rerniMiy  reniamed  Europe  s  cen- 
tral problem,  while  Rui.sla  wa.-*  ^Mll  .split' with  civil  war  For  the 
first  5  yeari  cf  peace,  from  the  i'rmtstice  to  the  Ruhr,  the  biggest 
development  :>*^.^l^ope,  outside  of  Rvis^la.  %va.i  Frai.ce's  policy  of 
k;^-pi:.v;  CJ-rti^.iny'  we.k 

Weuk.  tttif:n.;ny  cert:\inly  wu.s  At  the  wars  end.  after  the 
Verjailles  Treaty,  she  had  lo-t 

On'  million  and  seven  hundred  thousand  k;^.e(^  In  batt'.e.  4,200.000 
wi  un1ed.  I  130  000  nrsMn'T. 

AKice-Ioirane  most  cf  Pasen.  and  West  Prussia,  all  her  colonics, 
other  territorial  coir.-essuni.^. 

Eii'hteen  million  of  her  poptiintlcn.  over  1  000  eOO  sfj'iir?*  miles 
cf  h'-r  territory.  45  i)ereenT  (  f  h>T  ccal.  65  perc;.  nt  of  h;  r  iron  ore. 
15  percent  of  her  .arable  lands.  10  j)creent  oi  her  factories,  5,100.000 
tens  of  her  merchant   Meet 

To  PY'.ince  she  acre-'d  to  deliver  105.000  ton.?  of  bei-.^'ol.  150.000 
ton.s  if  coal  tar.  £iG  0«Mi  ton.^  of  sulfate  cf  an.monla.  .500  stallions. 
30  (KiO  mure>,  L'OCi  bulls.  i»0  000  co-is.  1.000  ram.-.  100  000  sheep. 
lOOt^O  goat.-,  .uul  j.he  agreed  to  yjAy  i  but  pa.u  ouiv  lu  part)  $5,000,- 
Ov'OtVA)  reparatuns  brf.  re  May  I;)J1 

Bu'  f2  ivxrooti  Ue'man'?  weakened  to  de-peratlrn  seemed  a.s  men- 
KCinn  to  the  rest  of  the  world  us  to  Franco  in  her  pcsi-war  mxid 
t.>  ey  seemed  reivssun.i^.  Inside  Germany  political  chaos  became 
almo:>t  noimal.  marked  by  Communist  and   reuctunary  uprisings. 

Furthtr.  it  says: 

Outbid"  Ge-many  the  Ftates  rrenfed  bv  the  Trt»5»»y  of  Versailles 
and  t!ie  treaties  w'lit  h  followed  r.  were  linked  to  hYanee  In  a  chain 
of  alliances.  Poland  and  tYance  In  the  troa.y  of  Febrtiary  19  1921, 
plrd.-ed  them.'flves  t -.  mutual  n«sj-,ta:ice  m  the  event  of  Germ.ii 
n.-in'ession  When  Belgium  .Tid  07eeh->slovakia  also  loii^ned  w.:h 
France,  the  rinij  around  Germ.my  was  el.i.std  When  Czecho- 
s  v.  kia.  Yu.ijoslavia.  Rum.inia  forinod  another  such  ring  around 
H:-., -try-  -and  this  rin;.;  was  cor^^rdinated  with  the  other  bv  the 
FVi\r.co-C2eehosl.->vak1an  all.ance  -  FYench  .security  it'-alnst  pos.elb!e 
Gt  rinan  am.bitions  seemed  as  sohd  as  dtplnmatic  measures,  military 
might,  economic  dominance  could  make  it.^ 

Also,  it  tolls  us: 

And  when  P  'near-v  on  January  11  1023  sent  FYeneh  troops  to 
B.i/e  SO  ptrcent  of  Gerniai.ys  cm!  iro-i  and  .stctl  s.>urces.  In  •"the 
m.  d  ;ind  ru::n  us  Huh-  t  pisi^.d;-  '  Gieat  B-.tain  s  criticism  swelled. 
Great  Britain's  svmpaihies  .shifted  l.\u\il  Geor>;e.  who  4  years 
Ivt-'re  had  >>een  reflected  on  a  platform  il  pun:-!;ment  f  ir  Ger- 
many, later  calUM  It  ••  •  •  the  d.smal  and  tia^ic  epi.-CKle  of 
iht  Ruh.r  cH-eupation."  and  said  tliat  it  cau.sid  ■untold  mis.rv  to 
m.ii.y  millions  ..f  Central  Eur  pc  had  put  back  the  clock  of  post- 
war nx-onstrijction  thr  nii:h,^ut  the  world,  inten.sitled  unemploy- 
ment ptoblems  and  mdustr'.al  depression,  and  had  si.'nallv  failed 
m  .L>  main  object  ul  extract^i.^  re.  arai;oa:>  from  Germany." 


For  600  of  th*»  maddest  davs  In  history  French  troops  patrolled 
thp  Ruh.r.  147,000  cierman  citizens  were  driven  from  the  district  In 
11  months. 

Burgoma.stcrs  of  every  major  city  in  the  land  cf  4  000.000  people 
were  ■  xpellcd  or  impri>oned. 

Fund  ■  and  records  of  manxifacturlng  companies  we:e  seized  and 
their  ofSces  taken  over;  at  least  100  p.nple  lost  their  lives,  news- 
papcr.s  \\\ie  suppre.s.sed.  19  000  cfUciiilo  m  il-c  a'ca  cf  th.o  French- 
spon.sorcd  •"Autonomous  Government  of  the  Palatinate"  were  dt- 
ported 

In  Munich.  Ludend.jrfT  and  Httlcr  attempted  to  set  up  a  dictator- 
ship German  workers  in  the  Ruhr  downed  their  tools,  supported 
by  the  German  Go\criiment,  which  printed  more  paper  currency 
to  pay  them 

Germany's  economy  was  swept  aw.-iv  In  nn  avalanche  which 
threatened  to  break  the  ring  around  her.  yweep  "V-r  Europe.  In 
Dec.  mljer.  shortly  bi.fore  the  French  occupied  the  Ruhr,  a  United 
States  d  illar  Wv  uld  buy  7.000  marks.  In  a  m-nth  it  would  buy 
50.C0J.  By  June  it  would  buy  100,000  Prices  were  quoted  by  the 
hour,  workmen  paid  by  the  day,  savings  wiped  out,  housewives 
ru.shed  to  tpend  mcnev  before  nl  htfall.  knowin^;  morning  would 
make  it  worth  l-'ss.  In  August  one  United  State-,  d3llar  would 
buv  5  OOO.COO  marks  Bv  the  mtddl^  of  November  thf  United  Staffs 
dol'lar  was  quoted  at  2  ;.00.000.000.000  in  Berl.n.  and  4.1.00  OOO.GOC.OOO 
at  Cologne  300  miles  away 

Oh,  yes:  this  was  the  kind  of  pence  that  was  impose!  on  ,i 
people  destroyed.  .'Starved  to  death,  and  the  natuial  re.'^ult 
would  be  H!tl\'r.  The  natural  result  wctild  be  n.izi-i^m.  It 
rises  out  of  the  ruins  and  desolation  of  ;^uch  a  punitive  peace 
as  that. 

May  I  qwr.'''  9.hat  the  Mancherter  Guard  an.  an  Enchsh 
paper,  said  ab.  u*  tl.e  treatment  of  Germany? 

Tlie  root  factor  In  the  situation  is  that  thp  Germr.n  mafscs  ar<j 
exhausted  and  starving.  You  have  only  to  see  the  children  in  thu 
German  slums,  all  hiad  and  no  body,  with  thin  neck-  and  gray, 
ghastly  skins,  to  renli.-e  what  a  magnificent  weiLPon  a  blockade  is. 
In  Berlin  there  are  scores  of  thousands  of  children  who  have  never 
tasted  milk. 

That  was  the  peace  of  the  d 'ruocracics — ;he  democracies 
we  are  expected  to  no  over  and  fight  for. 

We  all  realize  thu  Hiil-r  came  out  of  tlie  cru-liir.c  of  Ger- 
many. Hitler  v»-:is  the  l■e^■ult  of  the  terrible  prrsecu;ion  not 
by  the  Nazis  but  by  Enrlaixl  and  F.  ancc  in  th»'  oceupUion 
and  destiiiction  tf  Go -many,  so  that  Germany  wouia  never 
rise  and  botiier  ih  m  a  a  foreign  power.  We  realize  that  out 
of  th.it  came  H.tl- r;  a.i.i  when  Hitler  was  nsms  to  power 
who  armed  Ivm'  Whj  armed  Hitler?  We  find  t'lat  part 
of  the  armiii:?  of  H.'lcr  was  done  in  France  and  in  Fn.land. 
Hitler  R'lt  his  first  arms  from  the  countries  winch  are  now 
seekins  to  destroy  him. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Misouri.  Mr.  Pic.-ident.  will  the  Senator 
yitld^ 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  rhall  be  plad  »o  ye  Id. 

Mr.  CL-'\RK  of  Mi.sacuri.  I  think  the  statement  the  Sen- 
ator h.is  m.ade  is  absoluti  ly  accurate;  but  I  .should  hke  to 
call  the  Senator's  alicntirn  to  the  faet  that  the  United 
Slates  of  America  can  by  no  m.eans  claim  la^k  of  pu'lt  m 
arming  Hitler.  I  may  .say  to  the  Senator  that  dunn:  the 
munitioi-LS  investigation  it  was  accidentally  discovered  tliat 
the  United  Slates  had  been  permit  in^  ilie  sale  to  Mr.  Hitler, 
or  to  Hitl'^r  Germany,  of  e- nam  very  essential  airplane 
parts,  and  that  wh'>n  it  wa-s  proposed  to  develop  that  matter 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  of  the  United  Slates  came  before 
the  Munitions  Committee  in  executive  .session  and  urqed 
that  we  no'  disclose  it.  and  stated  tliat  he  had  pivea  the 
inforniation  to  a-  m  a  c v.-.fidential  way.  so  tli.it  only  a  por- 
tion of  It  actually  got  into  tli"  rec  oul  ^f  the  Munitions 
Comm. ; 1 1 ee  hearinf  .s. 

Mr.  HOLT     I  si,,.  u:d  hke  to  a.sk  th-  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri if  it  is  not  tru"  that  ores.^ure  was  also  brought  [n  bear 
on  the  ccmmittce  not  to  make  public  the  part  tliat  J.  P.er- 
I  pont  Mercian  had  in  buyins  niunitions  during  the  war. 
i       ^Tr   CLA}^K  of  Missouri.     Tiiere  is  no  question  about  'hat. 
!   I  wiil  further  .say  to  the  Senator  that  sueh  very  preat  pres- 
sure wa5  brcufjht  to  boar  on  the  Munitions  Committee  with 
I   regard   to  the  .secret   treaties,  in   vu-w  of  the  fact   that   the 
I  communications  had  been  sent  to  us  as  confideniial  eom- 
;  municaticns.   that    the  committee   never   v,-as   able   in   make 
I  public  the  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  secret  treaties 
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which  cam.e  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Department  very 
shortly  after  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

Sub';eru':n'ly.  howe\er,  by  some  process  with  which  I  am 
not  familiar,  a  leading  American  newspaper  service  obtained 
copies  cf  the  correspondence  with  regard  to  the  secret 
treaties,  showing  the  correspondence  between  Mr,  Balfour — 
afterward  Earl  Balfour — and  S-^creiary  Lansing,  which  dis- 
closed clear  warning  to  the  United  States  as  to  Uie  secret 
treaties  very  shortly  after  we  entered  the  war.  How  that 
correspondence  was  obtained  by  this  news  service  I  am  not 
advised,  but  I  think  there  Is  no  doubt  on  the  part  of  anybody 
who  has  ever  read  the  correspondence  that  ii  was  substan- 
tially correct. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  Senator;  and  I  will  say  when  his- 
tory is  written  about  our  foreign  policy  m  this  period  we  shall 
find  out  many  thmps  we  do  not  know  today.  We  may  find 
cut  that  Anthony  Ed,:n  was  not  over  here  just  to  make  a 
speech  to  the  manufac'urers'  association.  We  may  find  out 
that  Lord  Beaverbrook  was  not  over  here  just  to  gossip.  We 
may  find  out  that  the  King  and  Queen  were  not  over  here 
JLLSt  to  look  at  the  grandeur  of  the  American  Continent.  Oh, 
the  parade  that  has  been  going  on! 

WHO    ARMED    HITLEK? 

But  going  back  to  the  arming  of  Hitler,  let  me  quote 
someth'ng  about  the  arming  of  Hitler,  and  show  that  the 
French  and  British  Governments  helped  arm  Hitler.  This  is 
an  extract  from  a  book  on  the  subject.  Merchants  of  Death, 
by  H.  C.  and  F.  C.  Hanighen— pages  244-245: 

The  ri.';e  of  Hitler  and  the  Nazis  In  Germany  was  also  the  signal 
for  the  arms  makers  in  other  countries  to  offer  their  services  and 
wares  to  a  v  orihy  cause.  The  British,  as  noted,  received  an  order 
for  60  of  their  superior  airplanes.  •  •  •  M  Senr.ac  charged 
at  thi'  Radical  S<;cialibt  Cc  ni-ress  on  October  14,  19.T3,  that 
Schneider  had  recently  fumi.'hed  400  of  the  late.st  model  tanks 
to  Germany,  routing  them  through  Holland  in  order  to  avcud  sus- 
ple.on  France  is  also  Rupplying  raw  materials  lor  explosives  to 
the  Germans.  Tlie  Dura  factory  at  Ccuze  St  Front,  near  Bor- 
deaux, Is  shipping  thou-^ands  of  carloads  of  cellulose  to  Germany 
every  year.  This  factory  is  mainly  under  British  ownership.  Its 
contract  with  Germany  stipulates  that  the  cellulose  m.u^t  be  used 
for  the  manufacture  of  peaceful  products,  but  it  Is  hardly  a  secret 
that  It  Is  utiUred  for  making  explosives.  The  I.  G  Farben  Indus- 
trie In  Germany,  whicii  manufactures  explosives  from  this  cellu- 
lose. Is  ow'.od.  to  at  least  75  percent,  by  French  capital.  These 
facts  are  known  in  France,  but  nothing  I*;  done  about  them,  be- 
rau.eo  tiie  Dura  factory  Is  one  of  France's  chief  explosive  factories 
m  case  of  war.  and  t>ecause  American  manufacturers  would  Im- 
mediately fill  the  German  orders  if  the  PYeiich  did  not.  As  for 
the  French  cof.trol  of  the  German  chemical  Industn,-.  the  Govern- 
ment doe>  not  insist  on  the  withdrawal  of  French  capital  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  British  would  Immediately  replace  the 
French. 

There  is  one  thing  after  another  showing  how  England 
and  France,  not  proclaiming  their  great  antagonism  for  Hit- 
ler, helped  arm  Hitler  in  Europe,  They  knew  about  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  They  created  a  Frankenstein,  which 
is  now   bothering   them. 

ENGLISH    ATROCTTTES 

Some  say  we  should  help  England  and  FVance  becaase  of 
the  terrible  atrocities  Germany  is  committing  and  has  com- 
mitted in  Poland  and  has  committed  in  Czechoslovakia.  I 
want  my  position  clear,  unmistakably  clear.  I  condemn  with 
all  the  pxDwer  that  is  in  me  any  of  the  persecution  and  any 
of  the  atrocities  of  which  Germany  has  been  guilty  in 
Crechoslovakia  and  in  Poland.  But  remember  that  Eng- 
land's hands  are  net  clean.  Let  me  give  a  few  instances  of 
the  atrocities  committed  by  England,  the  country  to  defend 
which  we  are  to  get  close  to  war.  Here  is  one  from  Ireland. 
The  British  Empire  was  so  nice  to  Ireland!  I  quote  from  the 
book,  Ireland's  Case: 

ODonovan  Rn.ssa,  when  In  English  prisons,  serving  his  life  sen- 
tence, and  protesting  against  the  indignities  to  which  he  and  his 
fellows  were  subject,  frequently  had  his  hands  chained  behind  his 
bark  for  days  together,  in  solitary  confinement.  And  to  eat  the 
bits  of  food  that  were  thrust  to  him  through  the  bars,  he  had  to 
go  on  his  knees  and  lap  It  up  like  a  wild  beast. 

Mr.  President,  that  did  not  occur  under  the  control  of 
Germany;  that  occurred  under  the  control  of  Great  Britain, 


Here  is  another  one: 


Michael  Davitt,  the  one-armed  man,  tells  how  he  and  his  fcHow 
p  uiical  pn.-ooers  in  English  dungeons,  in  order  to  pet  a  mouthful  of 
the  fresh  air  for  which  they  gasped,  had  oftentimes  to  lie  on  their 
sUjiuich-s  on  the  floor  of  their  cell  and  put  their  mcuths  to  the  silt 
at  th'^  bottom  of  tlie  door.  And  on  pas.-ing  a  cajbage  baiTel  when 
the  keeper  was  fortunately  not  watching  them,  the  prisoners 
grabbed  from  it  the  dirty  ends  of  tallow  candles,  and  .secrcU-d  the 
tid-bits.  which  at  the  first  opportunity  they  ravenously  devoured. 

The  treatment  ol  Irish  political  prisoners  in  English,  dungeons 
has  been  universally  so  brvital.  so  savagely  unhuman.  so  much 
wor.se  than  anything  the  world  Is  aware  of.  that  it  is  no  wonder 
these  Irishmen  emerge  from  the  English  dungftons — whenever 
they  do  emerge — incurably  invalided,  crippled,  blind,  and  insane. 
For  some,  the  Jail  door  opened  to  the  tomb.  For  others,  far  worse — 
it  opened  to  the  madhouse. 

There  is  no  question  of  persecution.  Persecution  is  not 
the  sole  attribute  of  Germ.any.  Despicable  and  despisable 
as  their  persecution  may  be,  persecution  has  been  employed 
by  others.  Let  me  give  another  instance  of  the  lovely  atti- 
tude of  England;  let  me  tell  something  of  their  justice  in 
Africa. 

On  a  cross  solidly  constructed  at  15  paces  from  tlie  gibbet  they 
are  preparing  the  punishment  of  flagellation.  The  flrst  sufTerer 
Ftilps  to  the  waist,  pa.^^sf s  his  head  In  the  Iron  collar,  stretches 
ovit  his  arm.<:  which  thev  bind  to  the  cross,  and  on  his  baro 
tcr.s)  the  kurl.a.-,h  deseei.ds  rhythmically  to  the  sound  of  the 
voice  that  ccunus  the  blows  and  of  the  criis  of  pain  which  eech 
of  t)i'-ni  V. rings  fiom  the  sufferer;  the  bronre  skin  tumeflo':.  splits 
j  in  places,  the  blood  spurts;  It  Is  sickening,  horrible  The  expia- 
tion  finished,   with    great    effort   the   feilah   can   stand    upright. 

A  second  m.an  succeeds  him,  who  cries  out  still  more  desperately; 
the  third  one  is  literally  contorted  under  the  la.sh,  he  lo^es  cou- 
sc'c  u.--ness.  tlie  doctor  stops  the  flogging  Meanwhile  the  man 
hanged  lias  given  up  the  ghost.  The  small  cord  turns  on  Its 
pulley  and  is  fa,«;ted  to  the  buckle  of  the  leathern  waist  belt  of  the 
victim  who  is  hauled  up  to  take  off  the  slip  knot;  they  untie  the 
feet  and  hands,  and.  on  a  Utter  brought  by  t'le  assistants,  they  lay 
out  the  corp.se  to  take  It  away  to  a  tent  provided  with  winding 
sheets  and  cofllns. 

BOMBING    OF    DAMASCUS 

Mr.  President,  that  was  English  democracy.  And  France 
does  not  have  clean  hands  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of 
persecuting  people.  Let  me  read  about  the  action  of  Prance 
in  Syria,  not  a  hundred  years  ago,  but  less  than  15  years  ago. 
I  quote  from  the  Literary  Digest  of  1925: 

The  screaming  and  bursting  shells  that  spattered  the  streeta 
of  Uama.scus  with  the  blood  cf  innocent  men.  women,  and  children 
sent  a  thrill  of  horror  throughout  the  civilized  world — a  horror  not 
less^-ned  by  the  fart  that  the  shells  were  fired  from  the  guns  of 
a  Christian  nation.  And  the  work  of  the  artillery  was  supple- 
mentf-d  by  bombing  airplnnes  and  by  tanks  that  spit  machine- 
gun  fire  as  they  lumbered  through  the  historic  streets  of  what  Is 
said  to  be  the  world  s  oldest  inhabited  city. 

When  there  is  talk  about  Germans  bombing  the  other  coun- 
tries, let  us  go  to  Damascus  and  look  at  the  graves  of  the 
Syrians  who  were  killed  by  the  bombs  of  France.  The  article 
in  the  Literary  Digest  proceeds: 

This  exhibition  of  "frlghtfulness"  began  on  Sunday  night, 
October  18 — 2  days  after  the  initialing  of  the  European  security 
pacts  at  Locarno^ — and  continued  until  late  Tuesday  afternoon.  An 
eyewitness  quoted  In  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  describes  the 
period  of  the  bombardment  as  one  of  "unforgettable  horror."  tells 
of  hundreds  of  dead  bodies  lying  in  the  streets,  and  estimates  that 
"at  least  2,000  were  buried  In  the  debris  of  the  wrecked  buildings 
of  Damascus." 

That  was  not  in  Warsaw;  it  was  in  Damascus.  Who  wa.s 
stationed  there?  General  Gamelin,  now  the  head  of  the 
French  forces  on  the  western  front,  was  stationed  there,  ac- 
cording to  Time. 

In  the  name  of  democracy,  in  the  name  of  civilization,  in 
the  name  of  Christianity,  these  things  happened. 

Now  let  us  go  back  and  see  how  lovely  England  has  treated 
her  subjects.  Let  me  read  about  some  of  the  instances  of 
England's  wonderful  treatment  of  the  people.  I  am  giving 
actual  quotations: 

ATEOCnTES  BT  THE  BRITISH  SOLDIEBS  IN  THB  BOER  WAR 

An  officer  in  the  field  (December,  1900)  :  "It  was  eufOcient  that 
arms  were  discovered;  firewood  was  at  once  collected;  the  wife  and 
little  children,  bedridden  old  men  and  women  were  ordered  out 
without  a  moment  s  respite,  and  the  homestead  burned  before  their 
eyes.  It  was  midwinter,  and  the  nights  were  IndescritKibly  cold,  and 
iQ  these  thinly  populated  diBtncts  there  were  oXten  no  neighbors  to 
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give  *hr]trT  I^  «-n<s  miird'-r  ni  r  'I1-bl<i»^>  c!  and  d  Iilxrate  as  If 
they  had  brcn  p'.arrd  apiinst  a  w:;:i  and  -h'  t;  w^r^e  incl.'(d  btcause 
their  suilertijgs  would  ;..»\e  been  acxjner  over."     (Walsh  i 

Tl^at  wai  Ens'.i.sh  democracy.  Here  is  another,  quotine  an 
En*;Ii.sh  soldier: 

"I^fer  on  hou^  s  wr-ro  buri.pd  rn  all  sorts  of  pretexts,  until 
farm  burnln?  bwame  the  dally  bu.'^'.no:^  of  soldie's  '  A  nontenant 
t»»'in^R  (Ottawa  C!t:7»"n  Jan  7.  lyoii  that.  "Wf  moved  on  Irfm 
valley  burn.ng.  I  >■  t:n^.  and  lurn.n^  out  the  womea  and  children 
to  fit  «r;d  cry  Or*  di-  the  ru'.p.s  of  th^ir  onct-  bi-.TUtiful  fnrm- 
i»!er,d^  •  •  .  ^f,^,.  bnrn<  d  a  tra-k  C  milfs  wide  tl.rt -.uh  these 
fertile  vnllevs  and  ccmplfely  d'-str^yrd  Tlu-  viUa'^e  of  WUport  " 

Mornin<  Loader.  June  11.  extract  from  a  letter  "•  •  •  but  it 
was  grand  s>p<irt  chas.ng  young  codttrels  a;.d  chopping  geese's 
h«'ad>  off  hearin.'  pumos  play  a.s  they  rolled  up-ide  down  into  a 
fire  lit  in  thr*  middle  uf  the  room,  pi'mg  puturrs  and  brackets, 
rtc  .  on  a  deal  table  and  tlien  putting  a  straw  mattress  uiulerneuth 
to  start  the  blaze   ' 

War  gods  are  not  ?  em.-^  b".t  frequer.tly  incendiaries  HtTe  '.s  a 
part  .if  an  order  m  'he  B. »'r  W.ir  '  Unles.s  th^'  :n-  u  •  •  •  .■~ur- 
r«  nder  •  •  •  •>.,.  vkhi.le  <•'.  tht  r  pr- pcrtv  will  he  conflvated 
and  their  famr.:>-s  rnrned  mil  d;'>tit\it«'  and  homeless"  (dated 
Kir-.srr  dv^rf    July  It    lL>uOi 

■  Wh'U  thr  il. lines  bur?^'  frrni  tli'  d  ■■nied  pV.ice  the  poor  woman 
Ihrev.'  herself  c:i  her  Ici'.ees  and  bared  her  bre.i.-^t.';.  sereaming  Shoct 
me.  s'ool  me  I  have  not.hiiix;  more  to  livf  for  row  that  my 
liu.sb.'ind  Is  |i(  ne  and  our  farm  is  burned  and  uur  cattle  taken.'  " 
(M  ^rnini;  L«at;   r    M.iy  21     l'JV\  » 

Was  that  m  the  name  (if  democratic  En^dand''  Tliat  wa.s 
\hf  order  tuon  in  tlio  fit,htini:  "for  drnnxTacy"  tht^  BotT 
rt'pubhc?  He  >aid  'hev  ucre  to  take  no  pu-on  r--.  that  is.  if 
the  Boers  .•.uiit'.ul-Jed.  they  wer->  to  be  ^hot  down  Tins  in 
1^  ciMlized  d''mi'('rary.  about  which  thei-o  i.s  so  nuK  h  laiic! 

I  wi.ih  to  read  one  from  another  soldier; 

In  the  la^t  tw^  fliihts  we  u^.ed  the  bayonet  freely  as  W'^  ad- 
vat  rtnl    and   the   B'>»ts   api>-aled    for    nn^rcy   in   \air. 

That  wa.s  not   m  Poland,  not  under  GvTinan  control,  but 
u:ai'-r  d'Tne^crat ic   Eni:land. 
Hrie  :.s  anith-  r  one: 

.■\  li  cr  w.is  t.i.';e:v  he  th"n  tlirew  down  hb  rifle  and  a.sked  for 
!.;>  ii:f  ,ind  fir  an  ansa'er  g'>t  a  ro.irse  jib  •  and  was  spitte'i.  un- 
arn^.i-d.  on  the  bayonet  i  i   an  E!lL;li^h   -^  Id.er 

Mr.  LL'N'DEEN      Mr   Pr.  Md-nf.  will  th-  Senator  yield'' 

Th"  PP.ESIDING  OP^FICER  'Mr  Chandler  m  the  cliair>. 
DtiO.N  the  Si'nat'T  tvcm  West  Virs;inia  yield  to  the  Sena'or 
frmti  Minnesota  ' 

Ml.  HOLT      I  yioLl 

Mr  LLNUEEN  I  understand  the  S.  nator  is  speaking 
cf  the  B  .or  W.'.r 

Mr.  HOLT      T!iat   i.s  correct. 

Mr.  LI'NDK?;n  If  I  itir.riiiber  curectly.  the  Bot  rs  had  a 
rHTU'ation  of  ju.-f  ab<iut  the  s:/e  cf  my  hoir.e  city  of  Mmr.e- 
apuh.s,  ab(nit  half  a  million  p.'ople.  But  thiv  >tood  i  IT  the 
Brit>h  Empire  for  2  years,  and  the  Biiti>h  were  unable  to 
lenquer  thtm  un:il  New  Zealarid.  Canada.  Au.stralia,  and 
S.ni'h  Africa  came  to  the  aid  of  the  E.npire  in  the  wMr. 
Wh.i!  was  the  war  abnit'.'  It  was  to  tiain  control  of  the 
pold  supply  of  the  World.  We  ht  ar  talk  al>)Ut  our  gold  de- 
posits but  the  Briti.sh  Empire  produces  more  than  half  of 
all  the  Bold  \n  ail  the  world 

Ml     HOLT      And  we  buy  it. 

Mr  Ll'NDEEN.  At  a  premium.  They  produce  most  of 
the  d;ainend>  of  the  earth.  The  mines  at  times  have  to 
be  shut  down  .--o  :liat  the  tnarket  will  not  be  overloaded 
with  their  d:am..^nds.  Yet  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  their 
honest  debt  to  the  United  States.  And  FYance,  with  a 
million  square  miles  more  territory  than  we  have,  charges 
lont  on  the  graves  where  our  heroes  re^t  S'nne  effvirt  has 
been  made  to  show  that  the  Government  is  not  paying  that. 
but  that  American  nioney  is  paying  it.  That  is  the  type 
of  empires  supp-^.-eci  to  bo  the  captains  under  whom  we 
are  to  be  the  first  lieutenants.  I  am  r.ot  sure  but  that  we 
will  bt^  the  corix-iraL<  after  awhile.  Tins  enormous  wealth. 
■which  hiv^  been  piled  heaven  hich  by  those  empires,  does  not 
satisfy  them.    They  must  so  out  into  the  world  and  txpand. 

The  Senator  .-peaks  of  cruelty.  Take  the  example  of  the 
treatment  accorded  the  German  nation  after  the  war  was 
rvtr  I  di  not  knew  wlv-rhcr  the  Senator  has  mentioned  that 
or  not.    Tlieie  wcre  2  years  or  more  of  starvation,  and  boldly 


they  boasted  that  they  were  going  to  starve  that  generation 
of  Germans  so  that  they  would  grew  up  diminuUve  and 
dwarff  d. 

Mr.  HOLT.     In  the  name  of  democracy. 

Mr.  LUNDELN.  SufTirinB  from  malnutrition  and  priva- 
tion, and  starvation,  all  in  the  name  of  saving  the  world  for 
democracy  and  making  the  world  safe  for — shall  we  say — 
the  Biiti.h  Empire. 

Mi.  holt.  I  thaiik  the  Senator.  I  wi<h  to  read  just  a 
few  more  instances,  not  of  Poland,  not  oi  Czecho,-,lovakia. 
not  of  things  committed  by  Germany,  but  of  things  com- 
mitted by  England.  Here  is  an  exact  quotation  from  an 
English  soldier: 

Man  hunting  Is  better  than  football,  and  that  he  Is  enjoying 
himself  very  much. 

A  wounded  colonel  cried  out  to  his  m-'n.  "Exterminate  the 
vermin.  Give  them  hell.  boys.  Make  them  dig  their  graves, 
and  then  slioot  them  mro  them" — m  the  name  of  democracy. 

Yes.  Mr.  Pre:=Kient ;  then  one  (U'der  went  out,  "Do  net  kill 
them  but  tear  th-  m  to  pieces  with  your  bayonets."  That  did 
not  occur  in  Poland,  not  in  Czechoslovakia,  not  anywhere 
under  German  control,  but  under  the  control  and  in  the  cause 
of  English  democracy. 

This  is  what  another  British  ofTicer  said: 

After  the  enemy  were  driven  cut.  one  of  cair  squadrons  pursu.  d 
and  got  right  in  among  them  in  the  twilight,  and  most  excellent 
pig  stKking  cnsu.d  lor  about  10  minutes. 

Now,  listen: 

Most  excellent  pig  stirkint:  ensued  f'^r  nbotit  10  minutes,  the  bag 
beiin;  iibout  60  One  of  our  men  .--tuck  hi.->  iance  throutih  two, 
killmL,'  thim  both  at  one  thrust.  Had  it  not  been  getting  dark 
we  W'iuld  have  kliltxi  many  m.ore. 

Mr.  Prtsident.  that  was  in  the  name  of  civilization — in  the 
nam"  of  fii'mocracy.  Yet  we  spi'ak  of  the  atrocities  iiow 
be  in'-:  committed  and  listen  to  propaganda  concerning  thtm. 
N)  one  can  uphold  such  atrocities,  but  I  .say  to  Ent'land  and 
to  Pi-ance,  "You,  too,  do  not  have  clean  hands,  arid  I,  for 
one.  arn  not  t'omg  to  vote  to  go  in  the  back  door  or  the 
front  door  cf  war  [o  li'.'lp  you  again  in  a  fal.^e  cause  of 
making  the  world  safe  for  domoeiacy." 

FNGI.^.ND  S    B^TR.^YAI.    OK    CF  CI^OSLnV.^KI.^ 

It  IS  said  We  have  to  stop  Hitler  because  we  caiino*  believe 
his  word.  Was  the  Engl;  h  word  m  cf  nnection  with  Czecho- 
slovakia worth  a  great  deal':'  Let  m*'  read  the  words  of  the 
Czechcslovakian  Uader  aft,  r  the  Munich  crisis.  Thus  is  v/hat 
was  said  by  the  Cz -ch  Minis'er  cf  Prnpagand.i  cf  tii"  terms 
forced  on  that  great  little  country  by  the  ■demccracies"  of 
Europe: 

For  If  our  Government,  with  tlie  PrP5ident  of  the  Republic  at 
thtir  head,  had  to  decide  to  accept  such  cruel  conditions,  it  w.is 
becau.>e  they  wlched  to  spare  the  whole  population  useless  blood- 
s-hod 

It  Is  not  lack  of  courage  that  has  prompted  our  leaders  to  make 
this  decision— which  has  slabbed  us  all  straight  to  the  heart. 
Often  more  cotiraire  Is  needed  to  live  than  to  commit  .suicide  In 
the  whole  world  there  cannot  be  any  decent  nit-n  who  riuild  say 
that  we  have  behaved  a.s  cowards  wiien  we  authorued  our  i-o!eit?n 
Minister  to  tell  France  and  Clreat  Britain  that  v.e  ha\r  tii  cideU  to 
make  thl.s  sacrifice  fur  the  sake  vf  world  peace. 

Oil.  what  did  Dr.  Krcfta.  the  Czeehoslovak:an  Foreign 
Minister,  say  about  the  sell-out  of  C/>'choslo\akia — not  by 
G..'rn:aiiy  but  by  Lr.gland  and  Prance'.'  H-  le  aie  his  exact 
words: 


This  case  is  uniqu  ■  in  histoiy 
po.sed    on    us    such    terms   as    are 
enemv 


Our  friend.s  and  allies  have  im- 
usuully    dictated    to    a    defeated 


Ht  w  was  Czechoslovakia  destroyed?  It  was  not  destroyed 
by  Germany  alone.  It  was  taken  into  the  conference  loom 
and  there  on  the  operating  table  Franc^\  Viily.  Gi-rmany.  and 
Enciand  lu.-assinated  Czecl^.oslcvakia.  The  bleed  of  Czecho- 
slovakia IS  not  alcne  on  the  hancis  cf  Germany.  It  is  en 
the  hands  of  two  countries  we  are  luppo.ed  to  go  across  the 
sea  to  save  because  we  cannot  bclit\e  the  words  of  Ad.ilf 
Huler. 

Mr  President,  can  we  believe  the  words  cf  Chamberlain? 
The  Czechc^slovakiam  thought  Lhey  could  believe  the  word;s 
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of  Chamberlain,  but  he  "sold  them  down  the  river"  when 
British  imperialism  was  at  stake.  And  do  not  worrj-,  they 
will  sell  any  country  in  the  world  down  the  river  when 
British  imperialism  is  at  stake.  Do  not  think  that  we  are 
experts  at  dodging  the  duplicity  of  the  English  Government. 
We  have  paid  the  penalty  dearly  for  believing  in  England. 
We  will  pay  it  again. 

ENGLAND    IN    PALESTINE 

Shall  we  believe  the  word  of  England?  Remember  the 
word  England  gave  in  Palestine  to  the  Jews.  England  lied 
to  both  sides.  She  lied  to  the  Arabs  and  Led  to  the  Jews. 
Yet  it  is  said  we  have  to  go  to  the  aid  of  England  because 
we  cannot  believe  the  words  of  Hitler.  The  Holy  Land  has 
been  a  tragic  chessboard  for  Great  Britain's  game  of  oppor- 
tunism and  duplicity.  When  it  suited  the  purpose  of  British 
imperialism  did  they  live  up  to  their  treaties;  did  they  Lve 
up  to  their  Balfour  declaration?  No;  when  it  became  neces- 
sary they  sold  the  Jews  down  the  river  just  as  they  would 
sell  anyone  down  the  river  when  it  suited  them.  And  we 
know  that  the  latest  British  White  Paper  on  Palestine  terms 
it  in  cold  print,  "the  sacrifice  to  the  imperial  interest  of  a 
solemn  obligation." 

Here  are  the  words  of  an  American  Jew,  Dr.  Soloman  Gold- 
man, about  the  word  of  England  when  it  came  to  their 
imperialism.    He  said; 

Ami  rlcan  Jewry  l.';  di.=mayed  to  find  that  the  British  Government, 
which  wat  moved  by  a  sense  of  Justice  ar.d  humanitv  two  decades 
ago  to  give  to  the  Jewish  people  a  promise  for  the  reestabllshmeut 
of  the  Jewish  national  home  In  PalesUnc,  has  now  seen  fit.  in  a. 
period  of  gravest  crisis  and  need  for  the  Jiws  in  many  lands  of 
persecution,  to  revoke  that  promise  and  in  thl.s  very  act  give  evi- 
dence' of  the  bankruptcy  of  civilization  and  the  triumph  of  might 
over  right,  terror  over  heroic  self-restraint. 

Then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

The  Issuance  of  the  Chamberlain  White  Paper  represents  a  uni- 
lateral action  of  nulllflcatlon  of  pledges  made  to  the  Jewish  people 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  civilised  world. 

I  ask  here.  Whose  word  was  being  violated?  Not  Hitler'.«: 
word,  but  the  word  of  Great  Britain,  the  country  for  which  we 
are  to  help  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Oh,  we  find  in  going  through  the  account  that  the  terrorism 
against  the  Jews  under  the  control  of  England  in  Palestine  is 
just  as  bad  as  the  terrorism  against  the  Jews  and  Czechs  in 
Czechoslovakia.  No  one  could  uphold  what  either  country  has 
done.  But  I  say  it  is  not  America's  duty  to  get  in  with  the 
gangsters  of  Europe,  who  have  no  more  use  for  America  than 
they  have  for  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  Czechs  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, or  the  peoples  of  Poland.  They  have  no  love  for 
America.  Their  interest  is  imperialistic — British  imperialism 
against  German  nazi-ism.  Senators  may  take  their  choice.  I 
take  neither.  I  say  America's  hope  is  in  staying  away  from 
both  of  them.  When  two  gangsters  fight  in  the  cities  of  the 
United  States,  it  is  not  my  duty  to  come  in  and  give  an  arm 
to  either  one  of  them.    But  that  is  what  we  are  asked  to  do. 

Mr.  President,  what  has  been  England's  stand  in  the  Orient? 
England  signed  a  Nine  Power  Treaty  to  protect  China,  but 
when  Japan  marched  Into  Manchuria  where  was  England? 
She  was  where  she  was  when  Poland  was  Invaded.  She  was 
sitting  back  in  England,  sitting  back  in  silence,  and  hoping 
that  things  would  come  out  all  right.  Oh,  yes;  and  also  we 
found  out  that  we  had  stuck  our  neck  out.  England  said, 
"Get  in  there.  United  States,  and  protest  against  the  viola- 
tions of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty,"  and  pro-British  Henry  Stim- 
son.  who  loves  EnglaiKl  next  to  the  United  States — or  almost 
as  much — stuck  his  neck  out  and  said,  "Oh.  no;  there  must 
be  no  violation  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty."  England  then 
kept  shoving  him  in.  shoving  him  in  closer,  and  he  kept  say- 
ing to  Japan,  "You  cannot  bother  Manchuria,"  but  when  he 
looked  around  England  was  not  close  to  him,  so  he  had  to 
retreat  also. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  thus  seen  examples  of  the  be- 
trayal of  America  and  betrayal  of  other  nations  by  the  Brit- 
ish Empire.  These  betrayals  by  the  British  Empire  have 
not  only  taken  place  in  the  last  25  years,  but  for  centuries 
upon  centuries  upon  centuries.  Vincent  Sheean  said  this 
in  his  recent  book: 


Such  a  war  will  take  place  when  or  if  the  Fascist  powers  directly 
attack  the  Immediate  possessions  of  Prance  and  Fngland.  »nd  not 
before:  that  Is  to  say.  It  will  be  an  Imperialist  war.  fought  for  no 
pnnclple  except  that  of  empire.  The  principles  all  went  by  the 
board  In  September  1938.  So  did  the  treaties,  the  promises,  the 
obligations,  snd  the  frontiers;  so  did  the  structure  of  International 
law  as  hitherto  known  and  partially  obfvryed.  Tlie  naked  greed 
and  selfishness  of  all  the  European  Imperial  states  are  so  hideously 
exposed  by  the  events  of  1936-^39  that  an  American  must  hesitate 
before  expressing  a  preference  between  them. 

Tnen  he  goes  on  to  say  in  this  bock,  which  was  written 
after  he  had  been  a  correspondent  in  Europe  for  jTars; 

From  that  night  on  I  knew  that  Prance  and  Ehgland  would 
never  tight  for  anything  worth  fighting  for:  that  their  resistance. 
wh>n  It  came,  would  come  for  their  moneybags  or  their  empires, 
never  for  a  principle  of  any  consequence  to  the  human  race:  that 
no  pledged  word,  no  law.  and  no  reason  could  henceforth  count  In 
the  processe.s  by  which  government.'^  determined  the  fate  of  man- 
kind And  that  In  the  end  the  material  catastrophe  would  come, 
that  It  would  bt^  far  worse  than  It  might  have  been  this  week,  and 
that  our  incalculable  common  los«  by  this  surrender  was  in  vain, 
weic  certainties  cold  and  deadly  in  the  blue  light,  Irrefutable  In 
every  dawn  from  that  to  this. 

Oh.  yes;  we  do  not  have  to  go  beyond  our  borders  to  know 
,of  betrayal  by  Great  Britain,  and  her  failure  t<3  keep  her 
word.  We  know  about  that  in  connection  with  the  war 
debts. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  sometime  back  after  the  war  we 
had  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain  to  pay  their  war  debt. 
We  received  a  polite  note  saying,  "We  are  sorry;  we  have 
no  money,"  We  had  her  solemn  word  that  ^he  would  pay. 
She  now  says  she  has  the  money  to  buy  arms  and  muni- 
tion-s  with  which  to  kill.  But  she  did  not  have  enough  money 
to  pay  the  debts  honestly  incurred  by  her. 

Do  not  worry,  Mr.  President.  If  we  repeal  the  arms  em- 
bargo, it  is  a  short  step  from  cash  to  credit.  That  credit  will 
be  paid  by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  again  we 
shall  have  other  war  debts — if  the  United  States  Government 
itself  exists  after  the  war. 

We  are  to  go  to  Europe  in  order  that  England  and  Prance 
may  save  democracy.  Do  you  realize  tliat  if  the  United  States 
of  America  had  been  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  with 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  .since  the  start  of  the  Government 
in  1776  we  should  have  been  in  war  121  of  the  144  years  up  to 
the  end  of  the  last  war?  Do  you  know  that  Prance  or  Eng- 
land, or  both  of  them,  have  been  in  war  for  121  years  and  at 
peace  for  23  years  between  1776  and  1918?  I  refer  you  to  the 
able  speech  of  the  Senator  from  California  for  a  list. 

Is  it  our  duly  to  fight  the  wars  of  England  and  France? 
It  is  said  we  are  not  doing  it.  Mr.  President,  we  are  taking 
the  first  step  toward  doing  it.  We  are  in  economically  when 
we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  and  we  know  that  that  Is  the 
case.  The  Machiavellian  philosophy  of  diplomacy  in  Europe 
cares  not  about  the  United  States.  It  cares  not  at  all,  because 
It  realizes  what  the  United  States  will  do. 

It  is  said  that  we  should  help  England  and  Prance  because 
they  are  democracies.  When  I  picked  up  the  newspaper  this 
morning  I  noticed  the  headline  "Turkey  To  Join  Allies."  We 
shall  now  hear  that  Turkey  is  a  democracy.  When  Russia 
was  with  England  we  found  out  that  Russia  was  a  democracy. 
Now  that  she  is  with  Germany,  she  is  not  a  democracy.  We 
shall  have  to  change  the  dictionary  definition  of  democracy. 
According  to  us  a  democracy  means  any  government  lined  up 
with  the  Briti-sh  foreign  policy.  We  shall  have  to  change  the 
definition  from  time  to  time.  Of  coiu-se,  Rumania  Is  a 
democracy! 

Are  we  going  to  fight  for  all  these  countries?  If  Russia 
gets  In  on  the  right  side,  she  can  become  a  democracy  over- 
night; and,  of  course,  the  penalty  will  be  that  we  must  fight 
for  "democracy"  in  Europe. 

FAjtAT.i.rr.  FduncN  polict 

Mr.  President,  do  you  think  we  are  not  on  the  way  into 
the  battle  in  Europe?  I  charge,  without  fear  of  successful 
contradiction,  that  for  some  time  the  foreign  policy  of  this 
administration  has  been  tied  to  and  parallel  with  the  policy 
of  Great  Britain  and  Prance.  Let  me  read  a  press  dispatch 
of  April  6, 1937,  from  Paris.    This  is  what  it  says: 

Paris,  April  6. — France  and  Great  Britain,  In  fear  that  war  may 
come  to  Europe  again,  have  become  more  insistent  in  wooing  the 
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f-Ui  p.TT  rif  the  ITn:t€'f1  S'atr«  f.,r  'nrh  nn  evintuallty  today.  20  years 
a: I.  r  Arr.eriiu  ent«'reU  Hit-  W'  r:d  W.ir 

tv)  nxetl  has  the  idea  boiCCir.v  iliat  the  United  States  would  once 
again  r'nio  to  the  aid  of  l.>  r  f"riii.-r  AMi.-  rh.it  n<j  ^^fjetch  en  inter- 
unti.  nal  p<il:tlrs  by  FYenrh  and  Brr:-h  vtaresmen  l.-s  complete  with- 
out s..me  reference  t<>  xh<-  t:.-H  that  bind  us  to  our  brothers  In  the 
^reat  democrat  y  i.\er  :i.e  wat-r." 

Tliat  IS  ju'-t  '■snlt.  snap."  trying  to  cot  us  over.  "Thf^  ties 
that  b;nd  us!"  Or.ve  bt-fore  it  w.is.  •Lafayette,  we  are  here." 
Now  we  can  .>ny,  '  Lafayttr,  v..^  have  b(  en  thtre." 

B.  th  Great  Bnraii.  and  f"Tance  have  based  their  efforts  to  Insure 
an  alliance  wrh  Wa.^hin^r.on  thrcu^h  appeals  to  a  common  demo- 
CTHMc  form  of  Rovernment 

The  French  Jn  partiinilar  have  empha-i/ed  that  the  United  States 
ran  i;i  afTord  to  have  her  '"two  outpf-'st.s  of  ct.  niooracy"  fYan<e  and 
Britain  beaten  by  an  array  ..f  Fii.M  i<t  new,  r<-  which  wmUd  then  he 
free  lo  turn  their  atu-n-ivii  t.^ward  Am.ru  a 

I  h.ive  htaid  ctrta.n  StnaTciv  n(  w  i  ..Mr.n-.;  to  iw  .viy  'hat 
fhiy  vvould  \iitr  fur  rrpfai  of  the  arm>  »n.bar^zn  beiaii-e  they 
fflt  -h.at  F;nu!:trid  .md  F'lan.-r  were  nr.po.^ts  for  d'ln^rracy, 
and  -hat  :f  w.  d.d  not  ha'lp  France  and  England  Germany 
wi:u;d  C'jinc  ovi  r  alter  i.>. 

L*'t  me  aKair.  r.-ptat  what  France  .-a;d  m  1937: 

11. •■  f"ri:.ih  .:>.  [.artirular  h.ive  emp:;a-«.;.  ed  that  the  Unr.ed 
Stat.s  can  il!  a!T.>r<l  'o  have  h-r  "'wo  cutpo>ts  of  demtxracy" — 
Franrr  iuul  Br;t,ii;.  \,  aien  hy  an  .irrav  if  P.i.-civt  powers,  which 
would   then   hf   f:e.'   tu  turn   thtir  attrniMn   toward   Ami  .-ira 

It  Will  be  siud  that  that  i.s  the  Frer.cli  attitude  and  that 
American.-  ate  v.n'  re.'-i""!isible  for  ;t  Bt:*  we  are  rt.--p,~n.~ible 
f'.it  B  I!  Buliift  H''  :,s  i!ur  Ambassador  o\er  tht  re.  i.s  he  not  •' 
That  i^.  bttweer.  rocktail  p^irties  h.^  i.^  '  L.iuL-h:rr  i  Lr't 
m-  qu  it(>  what  Bill  BuMitt  ^aid.  a.s  qiuted  in  \h"  New  Yoik 
r;i:i->  ol  September  4.   1!)38: 

n-.T-FAix  h^AN.r.  Srptrmber  3,  1038-  Ur.i^-d  Sta'e;  Amba.-5=ad(.r 
Wilii.iir.  C  H\i;iitt  1-:  ii.M'd  a  sen'-ation  at  a  city  hall  baiuniet  lu-re 
ti-n:^;ht  by  declarink;  f^AUCc  ar.d  the  United  States  v.nc-  -.luit-e.  - 
ilvi  ly  Ui.ited  m  war  its  m  peace   " 

Fi'  itifmb''r,  th:.<  s  our  Ambas.sador  to  France  makm'j  an 
e.\:rnip  iranrcu.s  >pt>.'ch. 

Ui<  ''X'emp.  r,in>'  m  sp.-erh  w;us  cheered  by  Fi^roien  Minister 
Of  Tkics  F-tniit  !.  Ml;.,  fcr  ■ 't  C'llunies  c;e..rv'e«  Mandfl  ,i:id  Mm  bter 
(if  Pfiisioii's  Au'U-^te  fhampetier  de  Itibes,  as  v.ell  as  three  senators 
and  eight  dejiitu'h  uho  were  p'reseiit 

He  was  cheered  becaU'^e  hv  said  that  we  were  united  with 
France  in  war  and  m  pt-ace.  ContmuinR  with  the  articir 
from  the  New  Y'-rk  T.mcvs — and  certainly  the  New  York 
Timt's  IS  not  worried  about  internationalism — this  is  what 
It  said; 

Mr  Rulli't  who  wu.s  not  scheduled  to  sp(>ak.  followed  M  B  iinet. 
wl.,'  )i:u!  declared  th.it  he  and  Premier  Edmiard  Daladier  wrr.  doing 
•lie  r  iitnu)^'  t>)  pie.serve  jieaeo  "t t!:i.aif;lu;ut  the  current  crisis  over 
Cie'm.iii  alir.s   I'l   C/»>c!;osI  ^v.ilc.a  " 

France  and  the  fnit-d  i^tates  Mr  BiilUtt  s..id.  "are  ur.it-x!  'ov  >  u' 
devoti'in  to  liberty,  democracy,  and  pieace  " 

•  We  ire  ni.itid  '  lie  went  on.  "by  cur  o!d  friendship,  bv  the  aid 
we  bri  luht  each  i  t!ier  in  our  hour  if  distress  T^.d.iy  wc  J.:e  work- 
ing ti  u""ther  tn  sa\e  penc  ■ 

■  A*    this   fme   tlie   unity   and   calm   wit!;   which    Franc"   ci'ti'em- 
p!at<-  the  future  have  awakened  the  rdmiration  of  the  win  ie  w  Tki 
it    is    no    stcret    tb.e    people    uf    the    United    States    h.ive    a    mo-,'' 
profound  sympatl.y  l^xlay  for  the  people  L.f  Fiance 

Listen  to  this: 

Mo.-t  of  Mr    Bnllitf*  .cpeerh  was  devoted  to  a  euloiry  of  Bordeaux 

wm^    gues'.s    at    the    banquet    sa.d    he 


wines, 

sliowi'd 


f    win   h     wine 
■  ast>  undm^'  ki.owIidk;e  " 


;L;iUghter.] 

There  ls  no  doubt  about  it.  He  knows  more  about  th? 
Bordeaux  wines  m  France  than  he  knows  aU^ut  the  Amor- 
K-an  people,  if  he  thinks  the  American  people  are  united 
with  France  in  tune  of  war  and  in  peace.  We  are  not 
united,  and  should  not  bo  united,  with  any  nation  in  the 
world  except  in  protection  of  cur  own  people  on  this  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 

Lt>t  me  go  ahead  and  quote  from  the  New  York  Times 
about  Bonnet.  On  S'^ptembt^r  5.  1938.  Bonnet  asked  the 
rnited  States  to  help  m  peace.  This  dispatch  is  also  from 
Bordeaux.  France.  That  Is  where  the  great  wines  which 
I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  are  produced:     I  read: 

BoRDtirx  FR.\Nrr  S'andmg  beside  the  monument  erected  at 
Pomte    de    Grave    by    French    subscription    "to    the    glory    of    Uie 


AmerUan  soldiers  ur.der  General  Pershine  who  came  to  defend 
the  same  Ideal  of  ntrht  and  liberty  that  inspired  the  volur.tters 
of  I.;ifayette."  Georges  Bonnet.  French  Foreitrn  Minl-ter  and  for- 
merly Ambassador  to  Wa.sh'.ngton.  made  this  appeal  today  to 
Americans  of  the  present  dayi 

"I  have  been  moved  but  not  surprised  recently  to  hear  your 
countrymen  declare  that  if  France  were  again  attacked  they  would 
come  a^aln  to  her  defense  " 

Think  of  that.  Mr.  President!  Did  y- iti  k:i.>w  th.  tt  we  w<rc 
to  Ko  to  tile  defense  of  France"^  Oou-:' s  BuK-.it  know  it. 
and  .-ad  s.'  pub'icly.  as  qiin'i  d  in  the  N.  w  Y<vk  Timos.  Let 
me  repeat  his  statement  fcr  emphasis: 

I  have  been  moved  but  not  FU-pris?d  recently  to  hear  your 
countrymen  declare  that  if  France  were  again  attacked  thev  would 
come  attain  to  her  defense 

We  ucuid  pn  to  p.vi'  dot''  ii.so.     Oh.  ye.s! 

What  d:d  the  Fr.'nch  A:r  M.nister  say  after  tho  cra.sh  of 
th"  plane  d:.cli  s-d  that  we  had  a  secret  agreement  with  the 
Fr-nch  and  Kr.jTii-h  Govern n-ient^s  on  the  airplane  d^al? 
Thi.s  IS  wha'  th'-  French  A;r  Mitiisi.r.  Guy  La  Cha.i^.bre, 
said  to  the  French  Chamber  cl  I>'pu'ies  after  the  airplane 
cra.^h 

I    take    this    opportur.iry    ^f    tlini-kinr-    tVie    preat    American    de- 
m.x-racy  and  its  h  av'.i  r.  Pre  ;der.t   Roosevelt,  f   r  the  way  they  havo 
I    shown    that    they   are   thinking  of   one   thing   m   this   matter— how 
best   to  serve   France 

Let  me  rcp.'af  that.  This  is  Guy  La.  Chambre  speaking  to 
the  French  Chamb«'r  of  Deputies: 

I  take  this  opportnni'y  of  thankinc^  the  great  Amen  ;ui  de- 
mcx-racy  and  its  leader  Pre^'dent  Ro(i.seve!t.  for  the  way  t.'.«v  li.ive 
sn.nvn  that  they  .ire  thmkmti  of  one  thing  in  this  matter-  "iiuw 
Ix'st    to   ^erve   France 

That  IS  the  trouble  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Too  many 
are  thinking  how  l>\st  to  serve  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Let  us  think  how  best  to  serve  A.merica.  Let  us  think  oi  the 
American  boys  bt_'fore  we  thiiik  of  hew  best  to  sorve  France 
and  h.ow  best  to  serve  England. 

L'*t  me  give  a  ft  w  facts  about  our  agreement  and  under- 
standing with  England.  Mr.  President,  you  will  remember 
Anthony  Eden,  a  fine-lookmg  man,  who  came  over  lo  deliver 
a  .-pt^och  to  the  Manufacturers  A.ssociation  in  New  Yoik. 
Ho  also  wanted  to  see  the  grave  of  hi.s  great-great-grand- 
fath<;r,  who,  I  b- lieve.  is  buried  over  m  Mar/Iand — at  least. 
It  IS  close  to  Wa.-hingion.  He  came  to  this  countiy  to 
deliver  a  speech,  but  this  is  what  Mr.  Eden  told  Parlia- 
ment on  December  21.  1937: 

We  .ire  cons'antly  and  daily  m  clof^e  con.=  ultation  with  the  Gov- 
err.ment  of  the  United  States  Over  and  over  again  ue  hive 
taken  either  parallel  or  similar  acr-i  and  that  m  itscll  is  an 
indication  I'f  the  clo.-ene.ss  of  stich  ceKaboration. 

Will  it  be  said  that  we  do  not  have  understandings?  Mr. 
Eden  think.,  so;  and  he  shouM  knew. 

Here  ls  a  dispatch  from  London,  dated  January  28.  which     r 
reads: 

Brit.un  wa.s  cjulck  tonlpht  to  catch  the  slgnlflcance  of  Prest-  i 
dent  Roosevelt  i  c.ll  for  the  va.st  expansion  of  the  Uni'id  States  ' 
Navy  •  •  •  I*  -A-us  almost  .-us  if  Britain  had  won  a  w..r  vic- 
tory for  Bri'am  c.ilmlv  as.-umes  tb.at  everv  ne%v  American  battle- 
ship, every  cruist-r.  destroyer,  and  a'rplane  helps  to  .safet.uard  the 
security  not  only  of  the  United  States  but  of  Britain  and  all 
peac--XuIly  intcntioned  nations 

Did  Senators  know  that  our  battleships  and  other  naval 
vco.scL  were  ccn.udered  by  England  as  a  great  help  to  hor'> 
Yet  that  is  what  was  .said  m  London  v>hen  we  w,  re  consid- 
ering increasing  our  Navy.  Ltt  us  con.sider  all  these  thing.s 
together.  This  is  what  Lord  Plymouth  told  the  Hou"-e  of 
Lords  on  Februan,-  12.  1938: 

The  British  Governm.eMt  has  been  in  constant  consultation  with 
the  Go\eri!me:it  of  the  United  States  m  connection  with  events  m 
the  Far  Eas'  A.  tun  has  been  t.iken  Independently.  Lut  it  has 
alniott  mvarial/.y  been  along  parallel  lines. 

That  Us  what  they  are  asking  U5  to  do— to  eo  along  ■in  a 
parallel  policy"  by  repe^.l.ng  the  arms  tmbargo  to  help  Eng- 
land and  France.  Did  not  Mr.  Moley  tell  ils  that  the  Ameri- 
can ambassadors  came  back  to  the  United  Stato.s  and  had  a 
conference  with  the  President,  and  it  was  there  decided  what 
was  practicable  to  do  to  stop  Germany?  If  any  Sonator^  want 
to  read  that,  it  Ls  found  on  pages  379  and  380  of  hi£  bock. 


Aft(  r  Seven  Years.  We  were  to  determine  what  was  btst  to 
hilp  stop  Gi  rniany.  When  were  we  set  up  to  stop  any  nation 
except  a  nation  that  stepped  upon  tu-,?  When  were  we  put  on 
the  throne  as  the  judge  of  the  w oild?  Wh-.n  were  we  sup- 
posed to  dctermirie  who  w-.-'s  Satan  antl  who  was  the  Angel  in 
the  afla  rs  of  Europe?  What  authority  has  the  United  St^ites 
Gv  sirriinent  to  do  tliat?  Yet  s.^me  want  us  to  do  it. 
cm  As.srRANor  to  st-ppof.t  r?:ci  and 

Hire  is  atin'hor  quotanon  from  a  British  newspaper  of 
F\  bruary  9.  1938,  which  I  wi-sh  to  road: 

Cheat  Brit.;in  ha."=  r..'^Forrd  tlie  Un.tcd  States  of  support  in  the 
event  of  direct  aition  m  the  Far  E.-.st 

Le*^  Senators  understand  the  forco  of  that.  Great  Britain 
was  ^o^r.c  tn  help  us  in  the  Far  Fas':  if  wo  took  actuin.  We 
were  not  going  to  help  Great  Britain,  but  we  were  supposfd 
to  lead  th'    ptii'-de. 

Gif  it  Fri'iin  hT-  assured  the  Un  ted  St.ites  of  snpror'  In  the 
c\Tnt  of  dnect  action  m  the  Far  East,  Prof.  Gilbert  Mi.rr.".y  chair- 
man of  the  Lxa'ue  of  Nations  Union,  said  today  m  an  adciitss  to 
th'   Kjtional  Lireral  Club. 

"I  h.ave  n  a.' on  to  beheve  on  pood  anthorlty  that  we  liave  given 
the  Ameruan  G  Aeinni'^rt  assurance  that  we  arc  ready  tr;  sujjport 
them  in  ar.y  act.<  n  which  they  may  take  facing  any  nsk."  Pro- 
fess-.r  Murray  .-a.d 

"Thi/  iri.vi.5c  1,-  ■  he  ccntiiiu.ci.  "that  it  wi''  a  c'lifid-'iuial  com- 
munication of  the  e'^vernm^n'  that  most  pecjMe  here  do  not  know 
of  and  the  gicat  American  public  does  ni,t  know  it  or  b'-lieve  It  lor 
a  Mil  nu  ni 

Let  m^  repeat  that  airain.  Tn  February  1938  we  were  to 
go  into  the  Far  East  to  hilp  Great  Eiitain.  and  Professor  Mur- 
ray said: 


The  troubl:^  is  tli.^t  it  was  a  c  nfio,,n*: 
gnvemmen'  that  mo.  i  people  lure  do  !!■ 
Americin  pub^.c  das  not  k'^iw  it  oi   l-el.t 


il  c  -mmimicatlon  ^-•f  the 
kiiv  w  cf  rnd   liie   gn  at 
'.■.    ,t  lv.r  a  m    .iient. 


I  tiiuugh'  fGrei<in  relations  of  Ameiic  i  wore  an  open  policy — 
an  cp"n  book,  H<  w  do  we  know  liiit  there  have  not  been 
o'hcr  spcret  c  it.'imur.icaticns  for  wliich  Anier.can  boys  will 
pay  the  pen.ti'y  en  the  battlefields  of  France? 

This  is  vha:  he  say- — and  he  refers  to  that  great  democracy 
Pai-'-ia      I  quote  from  the  sii,m,e  article: 

We  c<  tod  ge  in  with  ArT-.fricp.  ai^d  I  th.ink  I  mrv  sny  there  is 
rea-' n  to  bel.ev?  it  is  pertectly  c  rtam  tiiat  if  we  went  in  with 
America,  Rusria  would  be  en  our  side  to  sujjp.  rt  us 

Th.it  speech  w..s  made  in  February,  1938  Terrible  com- 
munism! S'^ciet  ccrnrr  I'.nicaticnn  If  America  went  in.  Rus- 
sia would  go  along  to  make  the  W'jrld  safe  for  democracy. 

What  ha>  Winston  Churchill,  a  mom-bcr  of  the  prcs.'nt 
World  War  cabinet  of  Grei^i  Britain  and  one  oi  the  outstand- 
ing authonto-S  in  England,  said?  He  is  quoted  in  tlie  news- 
paper of  March  7  as  follows: 

Because   ci    tliesc    iuTan'j:eni":r.&-^ 

Did  you  kt:cw.  Mr.  Pre-  d.nt,  that  v.-e  had  any  arrar.  ;c- 
nienls  witii  Great  Bnta.n? 


Bccau.se    of    ti 


arrar.  ;e:ricn's    and    the    f.ic*    xYv.t    the    Ur.ltcd 


Slates  Navy  was  not  being  allowed  v^  lull  behind  BriLsli  expansion, 
we  are  entitled  to  ma'ch  onr  na-. al  power  araiuit  the  p^ver  cf 
Eviroptan  countries. 

We  therefore  are  In  far  stron  cr  po-i«:ion  at  sea  relative  to  any 
navy  In  Europe  today  or  to  any  likely  combination  cf  laoies  in 
Europe  than  we  were  with  the  lari;tr  fleet  v.hirh  wc  lu.d  in  1314. 

In  other  word',  with  the  Anifrican  Nr.vy  and  th"  Brit:.^h 
Navy — and  did  yai  kncv,-.  Mr.  p!-esid'nt.  th"y  aie  together? 
Winston  Church'Ii  says,  with  these  oriangtmenls  the  two 
navies  are  to-i-cther  and  tiiat  Great  Bntain  has  the  larp,e;,t. 
navy  in  ttie  world. 

When  the  Pit  s; dent  of  the  United  Spates  delivered  hi.^. 
"quarantir.e"  speech  in  Chicago,  do  Senators  recall  that  the 
New  York  Herald  Ti'ibune.  wliich  certainly  on  mattois  of 
foreign  policy  cannot  be  r^nsiderod  to  be  on  our  side,  on 
October  6,  1£38,  reporlei  li.ut  a  crjiy  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
speech  was  dflivored  to  the  Bnush  Foreign  Office  before  lie 
f  'i^e  tho  adr!ie-s? 

Did  you  realize.  Mr.  President,  th.at  the  Outer  Bridge  speech 
cf  tlie  Pre-: dent  of  the  United  States,  about  quarantining  na- 
tions and  cnga^-!ng  in  war,  was  given  to  the  British  Foreign 
OTice  before  he  delivered  the  address?  Why  should  the 
American  Pi-esident  or  Us  assistants  give  to  the  British  For- 


eign onice  his  statement  on  foreign  policy?  Let  such  state- 
nn  Its  b  gi'.en  to  ihe  American  people,  far  they  are  the  ones 
wh.o  will  die  if  we  make  a  mistake;  they  are  the  ones  who 
w.Ii  pay  the  penalty. 

Whi.it  did  Stanley  BaldWin  say?     He  said  this: 

Nevrr  so  lone  as  I  have  any  re^pons'bility  in  governing  this 
couniiy  Will  I  Mnction  th^.'  Enli...h  Na\y  btin^:  u>i.-d  loi  ai.  arnu-d 
b:  .kadc  01  aiiy  country  in  ihc  world  until  1  know  what  the  United 
States  Is  going  t<^  do. 

Tliat  is  what  Stanley  Bnldwin  said.  Great  Britain  was 
not  !  uing  to  u^c  the  Enrlisli  Navy  until  she  found  out  what 
tliC  American  peopl"  were  gouig  to  do. 

Nov,-  let  me  quote  from  Step  by  Step — and  it  is  step  by 
stip--a  bock  writtt-n  by  Winston  Churcliill,  who  is  one  cf 
tht  kaders  of  England.  I  quote  from  page  111  of  his  book; 
tr.i  -  !■-■  what  he  said  about  the  neutrality  bills  back  in  1937: 

The  Viuious  neuirahty  bills  which  have  bci  :i  pa.ssed  or  discussed 
!t~;  Ct  iigrefs  ail  ^eek  to  prevent  by  various  ir.e'ho^s  a  repetition  of 
th''  past  Rialier  than  be  drawn  Into  another  Amiaijeddon,  it 
may  be  that  tlie  Un.ited  States  Will  forbid  their  citizens  to  trafflc 
on  the  high  .seas  with  any  belligerents  at  all.  A  kind  of  neu- 
trality 1.--  nov.  bf mi;  c.  tisiuered  which  appear .-^  at  f.rst  sight  to  be 
Isclatir.i.ist  and  impartial  in  the  last  deeree. 

Lis'eu  to  this.  Tliis  is  what  Winston  ChurcliiU  thinks  of 
cash  and  carry.     He  said: 

The  doctrine  cf  c.^h  i.nd  carry — 

I  should  net  call  it  cash,  because  the  admuiistration  says 
it  is  not  ca-ii  n  .;  but  returning  to  the  quotation  from 
W^in.-tcn  Churchill: 

Th^'  doctrine  of  ca.  h  and  carry  meat.s  that  no  American  ship 
wlii  (  arr',  supplies  to  tlie  v.arring  countries,  but  it  the.'-o  countries 
cl.wt  se  to  i;re-;ei.t  theni?c'\fs  In  ships  at  'lie  Amcric.oi  doorsiep 
v  itii  le.oiy  ni(  :.e\  in  iMdr  hands  thcv  will  be  allowed  to  buy 
ntmnnitary  snpphes  This  arraiigenitiil  certainly  has  the  merit 
ot  renderine:  to  superior  seapower  its  full  de-erts  it  avoids  for 
Cireai  Bri' ^in.  if  eiieht'ed  in  war,  the  daniirr  of  ai.y  dl-pute-  with 
tl:  UiiOed  Siatf^s  such  as  caused  so  OiUch  anxiety  m  1914  and 
1915.  It  n\ay  be  a  rather  chilling  comiort,  but  it  is  a  couilort 
none  the  less. 

That  is  what  Mr  Churchill  thought  about  cash  and  carry, 
which  really  .should  be  called  clash  and  bury,  tor  thai  is  what 
it  will  be. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doe.s  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  yie'd  to  th-^  Senator  from  Misoouri? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yicM. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  ^!I..souri.  The  Senator  probably  heard  the 
mes.sace  delivered  by  the  Pi-esidcnt  of  the  United  States  on 
September  21  on  the  occasion  of  the  first  nv.  eting  of  tho 
picsLnt  session  cf  the  Congress,  in  vlilth  the  President  re- 
firrcd  to  the  policy  of  President  Jefferson  with  regard  to 
em.baigo  as  a  rha^'Iy  m-is'i^ke  which  led  the  United  States 
into  the  War  of  1812,  a  statement  which  I  thmk  cannot  be 
substantia'ed  by  any  historical  fact.?.  Nevertheless,  did  the 
Senator  ever  stop  to  consider  the  fact  th.al  the  so-called  em- 
bargo of  the  Jefferson  adminislration  was  almost  an  exact 
counterpart  of  the  present  cajh-and-carry  i^roposal  wilhtjut 
any  arms  embargo?  The  so-calkd  embargo  m  JcfTer--on\s 
aciministratioii  hi.d  nothinc  whatever  to  do  with  an  arms 
embarrro.  It  wa'  an  embargo  agair^t  Ar^.crican  sliipping 
cr.rrying  comracdities  to  belligerents.  Thoicforc.  if  that 
eau  -d  the  War  of  1S12,  which,  as  I  have  .said,  is  a  suggestion 
to  which  I  do  not  agree,  nevertheless  it  is  very  strance  that 
the  aai-.-nistiation  should  now  return  to  preci  ely  the  'a.ne 
preposition  that  the  President  .said  caused  tli.-  War  of  1812. 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  thank  ti:e  Senator  f.'om  Mi-..iouri. 

Mr.  REYNOIJDS,  Mr.  Prei^ident,  wdl  the  S^nator  from 
West  Virginia  yield   to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield  with  pleasure. 

M: .  RE"i"NOLDS.  I  wanted  to  inquire  cf  the  able  Senator 
from  Missouri,  if  my  recollection  is  correct  when  I  state  that 
we  have  been  told  through  the  pages  cf  history  that  the  em- 
baigo.  to  which  the  Senator  referred  a  moment  ago,  during 
that  administration  actually  kept  the  United  States  out  of 
the  War  of  1812  for  approximately  5  years  iheretoioic? 
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Mr  CLAKK  of  Mis^uri.  That  has  always  bten  my  Im- 
pit  s-ion. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Tliat.  was  my  Impression  atKjUt  the 
m.i"rr. 

Mr  CI. ARK  of  Mi'=--in:ri.  As  to  the  rxart  character  of  the 
iu  •  I  r'f<  r  the  Senator  to  volume  2  of  the  United  States 
Statu;*  s  at  Larc-.  puK'*  451  and  pace  701.  -howmg  conclu- 
Mvcly  that  ih.  H-  ads  of  the  Jtfferscn  admtiu.-tration  were 
in  no  -.fn.s»'  equivalent  to  the  anns  en.bargo  of  the  prcs'-nt 
act.  but  were  simply  inhibilion.5  again.-;t  Americaii  rhipping, 
very  closely  analf  sous  to  the  j.o-calied  ca.'-.h- and -carry  pro- 
vision  of  the   pre.^ont    measure. 

M;  P.EVNCIJ3S  And.  a.-,  a  m.alter  of  fact,  my  recollec- 
t:L;n  i.s  that  ^i^  a  result  of  the  action  tak'-n  by  the  Amt-rican 
Oo\>  nimi  Tit  at  that  umf.  our  entrance  mio  the  war  was  de- 
lay- d  about   5  y>ars. 

.\!r  CLARK  of  M:--'=ouri.  Certainly  it  v.'as  only  .<;ome  time 
aft(r  ihr  i-n-.b;ir«o  ^Aas  iift>^d  that,  .^i  a  rr-ult  of  atte:npt:ng 
to  a,->e:t  conthctins  claiir.-S  apam.-^t  two  bt  li'."  rent>.  Eng- 
lami  and  Priincc.  either  (!ne  of  '.'.hiin  we  m:^ht  iomcally 
h.i", .^  cone  to  v..>v  ai,'a:nst,  we  were  finaiiy  draL,ged  into  war. 

M:    REYNOLDS      Th.t'  NVa>  my  r. collection. 

Mr.  HOLT  In  '  tlvr  word'^.  we  did  not  m  into  war  when 
w  had  an  cniba; .,'  i.  We  ueiu  into  war  '..hen  we  lilt  J  'he 
embarR.) 

G  -inir  back  ';^  Wm.^fon  Church. 11  and  h:s  Step  by  Step,  rjn 
pafc.-  164  of  his  bock  he  says: 

'Hiere  can  b»'  rh'  dnubt  t!i.<»t  thp  United  States  sonllmont  is  far 
mon-  /avorable  to  Great  Bri'^;n  u'lan  ;t  w.:s  ::i  1914 

\Vl;y  does  he  -^ay  "IPU"  if  he  docs  not  mem  war? 

Tlu.i  is  what  Mr.  Churchill  says: 

Tlifre  ran  be  no  cli  ubi  that  tiie  Urntfd  Statos  sentiment  is  far 
mure  favorable  to  Grrul  Britain  th;\n  it  was  in  1914. 

rnvR.mi.L  FAVORS  c.vsii  a:.-d  c^.irtY 

And.  poinj  aluvid.  on  the  lOlh  day  of  Dectmber  li)j,l.  Mr. 

Churchill  said: 

n^rre  are  however,  ways  in  which  the  Ur.:ted  States  without, 
ex\}'.  a.nu.  herself  to  the  ii.--k  i.r  'uil  of  w.ir  can  ^;\o  rJIvct  to  me 
ni'Tul  I'-chnRs  of  hi-r  people  ard  Ooverrmt  i.t  ird  ;«  -.vt-rful  vlW  to 
Causes  wiiich  .she  rtttm.s  nijhteuus  Tlie  Interpretatu  n  placed  upon 
Uii.tod  States  neii'r.i'i.ty  in  time  of  war  w.iulrt  be  of  imr!^.*!i<e  c  n- 
Fe<iueiice  to  Great  Brir.»!n  ami  France  Tlie  principle  emb«>dipd  in 
recent  American  pn  pi  .sals  of  Ciu-.h  and  carry  is  highly  favor, iblc  lo 
anv  p'.wcr  p<>.«^e->iiik;  the  ci  nitn.md  of  the  5>ca. 

L<'t  me  repeat  ti;e  hist  two  sentences: 

The  Interpretation  placed  upon  United  States  neutrality  in  t  me 
of  war  wouki  be  of  immense  consequence  to  Gre.it  Bnta.n  a:id 
Finnce  The  principle  embixMcd  in  recer.t  .'Nm.i  rican  prop^saLs  of 
cash  and  c:irry  is  hijhly  favorable  to  a:'.y  p<,/.\cr  pu^^e^i-::.l;  the 
ct  n.ni.ii.d  of  the  sea 

0:i  August  4.  1938.  Mr.  Churchill  made  this  s'atcment: 

Tlie  debt  question.  o!i  the  ctl-.er  h.ii.d  li  <s  encountered  a  new 
ccmpllcation  The  l.Milation  force.-;  m  t.'ie  United  States  are  net 
favorable  to  a  settlement  which  would  free  Grrat  Britain  from 
the  ban  imp«'s»^i  v;pon  foreijtn  loans  lu  d^faiiltii.i;  countries  by 
the  Johnson  Act 

I  call  the  ii'tinrmn  of  the  Senator  frrm  Minncsi)ta  [Mr. 
L'/MitEN    to  li'..'.!  ij.;.  rar.on 

Th^  debt  qiic^rion.  on  the  other  hand,  has  encountered  a  new 
complication  The  i-o;at:on  force.s  in  the  I'nlted  States  are  not 
favorable  to  a  !i<'ttlement  whuh  would  free  Gr' at  Br. tain  from 
the  ban  impofXl  upon  foreit;ii  loans  to  UelauUi.ig  countries  by 
the  Johnson  Act. 

We  are  not  in  favor  of  aeain  opening  up  the  vaults  and 
let; mi:  Enchmd  come  ever  here.  We  isolation. sts  are  r.ot 
in  favcr  of  that. 

Then  Mr.  Church*!!  goes  ahead: 

Tlie;<e  forces  would  n.sturallv  press  for  the  most  rlirorous  terms 
and  m.ike  it  diSlciUt  for  a  rea.---onable  cor-.pr  m:.-e  to  be  rearhed. 
Tlie  stlrrlnvT  cf  this  que^tion  at  ti.is  J'vinctvire  .i:-  1  wher^  congres- 
sional elections  are  alreaily  loom.nij.  would  n^t  be  lulpful. 

Cit  :  that.  Winston  Church:ll  knows  the  truth  about 
American  pol:t;cs  when  he  -says.  "We  are  pomg  to  cut  down 
the  d'  bt  and  try  to  cancel  it,"  but — 

The  sti:T;nki  of  this  cuestu^Ti  at  this  Hi:  'ttire  .^vd  wher.  con- 
i;rc  sloi;ai  elections  arc  already  looming,  vsuuid  not  t*  helpful. 


No;  not  to  the  reduction  and  not  to  the  cancelation  of  war 
debts  wh;ch  aie  lionestly  due  us. 

But  now  let  us  go  to  this  year  and  read  what  Winston 
Church:Il  .'-•aid. 

Speaking  about  the  Prcrident's  mfssaRe.  he  .'^aid: 

It  would  not.  however,  be  ritrht  to  lo'ik  only  upon  ih>^  rlarker 
side.  The  remarkable  action  of  President  Roosevelt.  u..ci>  iih  u  cliy 
FintaliR'd  by  the  Government  and  people  f'f  the  U'.uti  ;i  ^t.iu.-.  m 
let'lng  it  be  widely  known  that  not  only  .American  moinl  support 
but  also  practical  aid  in  munitions  and  supplies  will  be  accorded 
to  the  western  democracies  should  they  become  the  victims  ut 
unpno.,  ked  agr;rcs-lon  Is  a  po'etit  .-iabili/l::g  fji^^' 

We  d:d  not  know  that  \\f  had  made  that  arreonT^n\  but 
Winston  Churchill,  on  Fibruarv  9  of  this  year,  m.ade  this 
.«tatemfMit.  For  err.ph.isis,  I  repoat  it.  This  is  what  Mr. 
Church. ;i  -aid.  Ke  knew  more  about  what  was  poinR  on  th.in 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  did.  ITiP^e  are  Mr.  Churchill's 
words: 

It  would  not.  however,  be  riciit  to  look  only  upon  the  darker 
side.  The  remarkable  i^ctio:i  ot  President  Roosevlt.  undoubtedly 
susta.ned  by  the  Goverr.mf^i^f  and  pf>ople  of  the  United  St. res.  in 
letting  It  be  widely  know:;  that  not  only  American  moral  :upp,.rt 
but  also  practical  aid  in  mutiitinn.s  and  supplies  will  he  accorded 
to  the  western  democracies  should  thf^v  b-'come  the  victims  of  un- 
provoked aggression  is  a  potent  stabi.i/mc  force. 

Where  did  Mr.  Churchill  pet  hi.';  information?  Was  it 
Riven  to  any  Senator':'  I  never  heard  any  S'.nator  say.  back 
in  F"bruary,  that  we  were  goin:T  to  help  England  and  France 
by  lift'.riK  tho  em.bii-fo  on  m'lniMons  and  .'■••i;:plios:  but  o:i 
thp  Pth  dav  rf  Fobiuary  1939  Mr.  Cliurchill  said  he  know  it. 
and  It  V(  iiM  b'  a  ttrcat.  poton',  stab;l;:'init  Icrce  for  Great 
Bnta.n. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  ntay  I  a.'-k  the  Senator  a 
question  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  tho  Senator  from 
West  Virt.ini.i  yiold  to  the  S  n„tor  from  Id.ihu? 

Mr    HOLT      Yes. 

Mr  BORAH.  Does  the  Senator  lecal!  'he  date  of  Mr. 
El;- lis  viMt  to  the  United  States  to  de:i\or  a  lecture  c-n 
democracy? 

Mr.  HOLT.  No;  I  do  nc*.  I  hav.;  it,  however.  I  quoted 
from  it  a  momfiit  aco. 

Mr  BORAH.  I  will  not  Ix  th',  r  the  Senator  to  look  up 
the  date. 

Mr  HOLT.  I  .ipprociate  the  Senator's  inquiry;  but  I  want 
to  ;.iy  that  the  Senator  who  introduced  th»'  prop<ised  ch;imre 
in  cur  Neutrality  Act  is  (he  Senator  who  put  Anthony  Edm's 
spoech  in  the  CoNcntssioN.AL  Rfcord  on  the  first  day  of  the 
session.  However.  Anthony  E-dtn.  you  know,  came"  to  the 
Unitod  States  just  to  deliver  a  .<-peeeh.  and  he  jUst  w.i'Vod 
to  talk  about  demociacies;  but  he  seemed  to  c;ot  the  tiuin 
to  Washington  all  npht.  He  did  not  >'3p  m  Now  York  alone. 
He  cot  the  train  to  Washm.u'^on.  and  he  did  not  rro  back  to 
Eni:;land  until  he  had  talked  t(.  p«'opie  here  in  Wa.'^hin-ton. 
Of  course,  he  just  gossiped,  as  Lo-d  Bfa\oi brook  did. 

But  let  us  ro  back.  now.  to  W:i:.s'on  Churchill.  On  April 
13,  1939.  Mr.  Churchill  said: 

If  the  Nazi  dimln.iti"n  were  succp.<=>:rul  in  beatlnt'  rl.iwn  tlie 
resistance  of  France  and  the  British  Empire,  possibly  a.-  istrd  by 
the  United  States,  there  would,  of  course,  be  mucli  loeit   to  fhare. 

They   always   have   that    in   th^re — "loot    to   .'=hi 
new,  hsun:    In  April   1939.  Mr.  Churchill  tiicu;-:ht   we 
poing  into  the  war.    He  said: 

If  the  N.  7i  don-.lna-i-;i  were  .cuec-.ssful  In  beatin^i  down  the 
resistance  of  France  and  the  British  Empire,  possibly  assisted  by 
the  Uiiited  States,  there  would,  of  course,  be  much  k-s  t  to  share. 

Nc  w  lot  me  read  a  pre^=  disnatch  of  April  13.  from  Lon- 
don, from  the  L.torna-icnal  Nc v\-s  Sc-rvice.  This  is  what  it 
said: 

L'^.NTxiN.  April  13— Displaying  a  resolutt'-n  which  his  foreign 
secretary  said  was  shared  by  most  states  of  Europe  and  the  United 
States.  Pr-me  Minister  Neville  Chamberlain  tt<iay  announced  a 
Franco-British  pled^re  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Rvimanla  in  event  of 
asgres.-^!  in  and  warned  Germany  and  Italy  to  keep  their  h.ands  elT 
the  Mediterra'iean 

N\ w.  lis'on.  This  is  the  statement  of  the  Prime  MinisfT 
of  England.    Did  you  know  we  had  an  aLn-ecment  to  protect 


:-'are.-     But, 
Were 


Greece?  Did  you  know  'we  had  an  acrcement  to  till  Ger- 
many and  Italy  to  keep  their  hands  off  the  Mediterranean? 
I  read  what  Prime  Mini-ter  Neville  Chamberlain  said,  ac- 
cording to  a  London  dispatch,  on  April  13: 

Di.'-plaving  a  resolution  which  his  foreign  secretary  said  was 
shared  bv  most  states  cf  Europe  and  the  United  States.  Prime 
Mnrier  Neville  Chamberlain  today  anricur.ced  a  Fr.inco- British 
picutte  of  aid  to  Greece  and  Rumania  in  event  cf  ac^'re-:>n  and 
warned  Germany  and  Italy  to  keep  their  hands  c.*f  the  >!■  diter- 
r.me-.in 

.^tldres.«^!^.g  the  Hou^e  of  Lords  a  few  minutes  after  Chamberlain 
h;id  anniunotd  ih.i>  dramatic  new  d' pa:'iir',>  in  Briti-h  paoo  policy 
on  the  Continent    Foreit^n  Secretary  Hulifiix  said: 

"Tli<'  Ju:!i;ment  of  His  Majesty  s  Go\triir„e:it  is  not  only  shared 
liy  the  overwhelming  m.iss  of  opinion  in  Britain  but  by  mo.-t  states 
I  i  Europe  and  l?y  the  United  Slates." 

D.d  you  know  that  we  had  that  agreem.ent?  Enrl.Tnd  knew 
It  bur  we  did  not.  Yet  the  advoca'es  of  this  measure  say 
that  we  are  not  on  the  way  to  war,  though  we  have  an  under- 
stand ng.  or  course,  thty  want  us  to  feel  tha'  our  first  line 
of  di'icnso  is  the  Britiish  Empire.  Of  cour.';c.  they  want  us  to 
leel  that  our  front-hne  trenches  are  next  to  the  Rhine. 

Wo  h.ive  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  we  have 
heard  on  the  radio,  and  we  have  heard  in  many  places,  "Oh, 
if  we  do  not  stop  Germany,  after  she  whips  England  and 
France  .sh.e  will  come  over  here  and  get  us.  She  wiil  de.itroy 
the  United  States  Government  and  de.'-troy  the  people  cf  the 
United  States." 

When  IS  she  coming?  How  is  she  coming?  She  may  have 
cnout;h  sh-ps  to  get  the  soldiers  (n-cr  here,  but  s.'ic  has  not 
encugh  .^hip-i  to  carry  enough  wheelbarrows  to  whoci  us  back 
in  tlicm.  Oh.  no:  tiare  is  no  danger  of  mvasion.  This  is  the 
.^  lino  arj.:umont.  however,  which  was  used  before  the  World 
War.  I  quote  from  the  Lile  and  Letters  of  Waker  H.  Page, 
by  Burton  J.  Hendnck.    This  is  what  Mr.  Page  said: 

If  Crcrm.iny  wins,  the  WTir  lord  will  set  ou'  tr-  bcrtrlde  ^he  v.-orld. 
and  we  .'-hail  have  big  armies  and  big  navies  ii.detinittly  and 
periodit-al  great  conflicts.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  will  be  le:,s  than  a 
scrap  of  paper — the  mere  faded  breath  of  a  dead  man 

Does  not  that  sound  to  you  like  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  I  Mr.  Pepper]  and  others  about  the  danger 
to  t!io  United  States  if  Gormany  wins  the  war?  Of  course 
the  Senator  from  Florida  was  not  original  in  that  statement. 
The  first  time  that  was  said  in  the  present  controversy  was 
when  it  was  said  by  Philip  Kerr,  Marquis  of  Lothian.  He 
was  sent  over  here,  you  know,  just  at  this  time  not  for  any 
particular  reason,  but  just  because  he  knew  more  about 
Anglo-Saxon  relations  than  some  others,  and  he  was  .sent 
over  here  to  dibcu.'-:s  those  things  just  at  this  time.  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  think  there  was  anything  wrong  with  that; 
but  Lord  Lothian  was  one  of  the  first  ones  who  e.xpressed 
that  \iew  recently,  and  his  words  are  now  being  echoed  by 
the  aaministration.  Let  me  quote  the  lord  himself.  This 
is  what  he  said: 

The  British  Commonwealth  Is  the  United  States'  outer  rlnor  of 
security  •  •  •  If  it  disapp-ars  or  Is  sma.shed  by  the  Fascist 
stales. 'so  tliat  Gibraltar,  the  Suez.  Sineapore.  Capetown,  and  the 
Falkland  I  lai.d-v  full  into  the  hands  of  Gernaany,  Italy,  or  Japan. 
then,  as  tlic  British  Empire  dismtegiat<.s,  the  military  powers 
would  crowd  around  the  United  States. 

So    do   not    give    Senators    credit   for    that    doctrine.    It 

came    from     Loid    Lothian.     Let     me    again    quote    Lord 

Lothian — or  I  should  give  him  his  name — Mr.  Philip  Kerr, 

Marquis  of  Lothian.     I  ask  my  colleagues  to  see  if  they  do 

not  hear  the  same  type  of  argument  now,  that  if  Germany 

i.i    not    de.stroyed,    som.e    moonlit    mght    the    Germans    are 

polng  to  sbp  over  here  and  get  us  and  take  us  all  back  to 

Germ.any,  and  m.ake  us  Nazis.     LLaughter.l     The  fear  and 

the    scare    go    over    the    country.    Let    us    see    what    Lord 

Lothian  said: 

S<D  long  as  thp  British  Commonwealth  exists  the  United  States  la 
.'Poure.  But  suppo-e  that  in  another  world  war  it  seemed  likely 
tliat  she  would  be  defeated,  and  suppos<_'  totalitarian  dictatorships 
setmed  likely  to  become  the  heirs  of  British  and  French  posses.slons 
border. ns;  on  the  Atlantic  (Inchiding  Central  and  South  American 
territory)  end  in  the  Pacific,  could  the  United  States  remain  Indif- 
ferent to  the  outcome?  These  qucBtious  arc  not  a  mirage.  They 
were  presented  In  1916.    They  may  be  presented  again. 


So.  when  people  use  the  scare  doctrine,  statinjj  that  Ger- 
many is  comang  over  here  after  us.  they  are  repeating  the 
words  of  Lord  Lothian.  But  I  must  tell  something  Maj.  Gen. 
Smedley  Butler  said: 

If  Hitler  and  the  German  Army  came  to  the  American  chores  to 
Invade  America,  before  thcv  got  back  to  Germany  the  people  there 
would  be  speakin'^'  Polish.  Ftencii.  and  Russian. 

There  is  not  a  war  lord  in  Europe  who  can  get  out  of  the 
borders  of  his  country.  We  have  no  danger  from  invasion 
from  without.  Wliat  we  have  to  meet  is  danger  from  within. 
Those  people  who  are  trying  to  shove  us  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  into  the  war  under  the  guise  of  Americanism — ^they  are 
the  ones  to  be  feared.  The  British- American  scholars,  these 
British-American  editors,  these  British-American  after- 
dinner  tea  experts — they  are  the  ones  of  whom  we  have  to  be 
careiul  in  America. 

Let  us  consider  the  danper.  It  is  said  I  am  not  a  military 
export,  and  that  is  time.  It  has  been  .said  Colonel  Lindbergh 
is  not  a  military  expert.  I  do  not  understand  why  the  United 
States  A! my  called  him  to  duty  if  he  was  not  of  any  benefit. 
I  think  they  should  have  called  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  CoNNALLY;.  becau.se  he  knows  ,so  much  more  about  mili- 
tary affairs  than  does  Colonel  Lindbergh.  The  Array  made 
a  mistake  v. hen  thiy  did  not  call  In  the  junior  S^mator  from 
To.xas  for  m.h'ary  advice  instead  cf  Cclunel  Lindberrh.  But, 
be  that  as  it  m^y,  Itt  us  look  at  .some  of  the  danger  of  in- 
va.'^icn.  Adm.iral  Yarnrll.  befoie  the  Commirteo  on  Foreign 
Relation.s  of  the  United  States  Senate,  made  this  statement: 

The  inhabitants  of  the  Pacific  c^ast  ran  sleep  quietlv  in  their 
beds  until  Japan  builds  a  navy  twice  the  strength  of  the  United 
S>a-cs. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from  California  is  worried  lest 
he  will  v.ake  up  srme  night  and  find  Hitler  peeping  In  his 
bedroom.  I  Laughter.)  Seme  have  been  usine  tho  scare 
doctrine.  They  do  not  tell  how  the  enemies  are  coming  over, 
but  they  are  coming  in  some  way.  we  are  told. 

Now.  let  me  read  what  Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  said: 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vieW 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  A  moment  ago  I  heard  the  Senator 
make  a  very  interesting  statement,  a  statement  which  I  be- 
lieve is  100-percent  correct,  in  addition  to  the  o'hor  very 
correct  statements  he  has  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
this  afternoon.  The  one  to  which  I  particularly  refer  was 
the  statement  made  by  him  only  a  moment  ago  to  the  effect 
that  in  his  opinion  our  danger  would  not  come  from  without 
but  that  it  wouid  come  from  within. 

I  desire  to  repeat  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator  100  per- 
cent in  his  statement  to  the  effect  that  our  danger  !i"s 
Within  the  borders  of  continental  United  States,  and  as  proof 
of  that  I  have  but  to  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
the  fact  that  the  press  of  the  country  only  a  few  days  ago 
revealed  to  us  that,  holding  key  posts  in  the  United  States 
Government,  are  more  than  2.800  Ccmmumsts;  and  I  say 
that  that  is  a  shame.  We  are  holding  ourselves  up  as  being 
the  greatest  democracy  in  all  the  world,  and  there  are  those 
who  say  that  in  order  to  maintain  democracy  throughout  the 
world  the  United  States  of  America  should  go  to  the  aid  of 
our  brethren  across  the  seas.  Yet  in  our  midst  it  is  revealed 
by  a  committee  of  Congress,  2,800  Communists,  believing  in 
the  so-called  democracy  that  exists  in  Russia,  are  occupying 
important  positions  in  our  own  Government. 

It  is  true  that  the  danger  is  from  within. 

Let  me  cite  another  instance  to  prove  that.  Since  the  war 
broke  out  in  Europe  on  September  3,  I  liavo  been  advised  of 
one  great  corporation  in  eastern  America  which,  frightened 
by  the  danger  of  sabotage,  has  given  employment  to  some 
2,000  extra  policemen  and  patrolmen  to  guard  their  prop- 
erty against  the  enemies  of  this  Government  who  are  seep- 
ing in  daily,  crossing  otir  borders  in  violation  of  the  laws  of 
this  country. 

The  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  recall  with  me 
that  not  so  very  long  ago  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  of  the 
Department  of  Justice  gave  employment  to  several  hundred 
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addi'ional  yrune  mr>Ti  In  ord-^r  to  search  cut  and  fuid  the 
i-pu's  who  are  inir  ring  our  land. 

It  is  true  that  the  dauRfT  is  from  withm.  and  I  d'"-irp  to 
rtpf.r  now.  in  tho  S'^nator's  timr.  as  I  .stated  up<in  the  fliwr 
of  ihr  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  belort-  we  atleniyi  to  :5t.'nd  thp 
Mtni  of  American  mothers  across  the  broad  <  xpanse  of  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  d"strcy  na.'i-i>m  m  Germany  or  commu- 
nism in  Rus.>ia.  we  should  wip«'  them  out  in  this  country. 
bttaUM-  thty  are  gradually  but  surely  undermining  and  d>'- 
stroyinv;  the  very  foundation.-,  of  lli'-  Guvernmeiil  we  lo. e. 

I  thank  tlie  Senator. 

Mr  HOLT.  Mr  President ,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Nor'h  Carolina,  and  I  wi.^h  to  say  tliat  when  seme  of  us 
W'jr  tiymti  to  wr.-d  out  the  terrible  Cummuniits  about  whom 
wi'  hear  so  much  now.  and  wet  d  out  the  en»>m:es  from 
within,  neither  the  administration  nnr  any  of  its  su;>- 
porters  lifted  a  Lnger  to  help  us.  When  we  made  an  effijrt 
to  stop  increa-sed  immii:ration  in  order  to  keep  aliens  from 
cominfi  into  lh..->  country,  until  Americans  had  jobs,  the  ad- 
mini>t ration  d.d  not  l.ft  one  finder  to  help  us.  But  now 
that  Russia  is  ap.unst  England,  it  has  become  terrible. 
Th'  relore,  the  b«'St  way  to  ^et  a  job  in  .-oi;'  of  tlv'  d  'part- 
ments  of  the  United  Slates  Goveinment  was  to  be  a  '  fellow 
traveler."  or  to  hold  a  card  m  th-'  Cominuni.->t  Party  But 
if  one  holds  such  a  card  now  it  ls  not  at  all  popular.  The 
question  cf  communism  has  now  become  a  but^aboo.  be- 
cause it  serves  the  purpo-^e  of  Jome  to  have  it  a  buuv-iboo. 
I  do  not  kiiow  how  soon  acain.  after  th^y  put  th.e  whiskers 
on  the  Communi-sts,  if  Russia  poe.'i  m  with  Etijutlant'..  they 
will  ^ha\c  th<'  whiskers  off  and  put  ih-'m  in  strute^nc 
p<\-!f  :"r.s. 

M:     IIOIAIAN      Mr.  President,  will  the  Setjator  yuld.' 

Mr    HOLT      I  yi'ld. 

Mr  HOLMAN  I  wanted  to  comnvnt  orr  the  question 
of  th..'  dar.iier  to  our  country  lyms  wr.hm  it.  I  wt.-h  to  call 
att(  iition  to  th-'  fact  th.at  no  pov<  rr.ment  in  h;.^tory,  ever 
sur\ived  bankiirrtey.  I  concur  m  the  leinaik  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Ciiolma  rr.^arding  the  dan^zt  r  confronting  us 
from  a  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  immmration  laws;  and 
I  speak  as  a  number  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Immi- 
gration. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr  Pr»\sidc  nt.  we  have  heard  today  on  the 
fl.'or  of  the  Serial -'  about  the  dant;er  from  Russia,  and  wo 
hi  iU"d  the  other  day  about  how  Ru^^.a  was  going  to  attack 
Finland  and  how  we  had  to  go  to  help  protict  democracy 
fruni  this  preat  monster.  Let  me  tell  the  Senate  what 
Eni;land  did.  Llojd  Geortre,  on  the  third  day  of  April  of 
thus  year,  made  tins  statement  ;n  the  Hou-^e  of  Commons: 

If  we  art'  roirii:  in  (to  hrlp  Pil.\r.dj  w.ilicu;  the  lulp  ol  Russia. 
we  are   wiiik.r.j;   into  a  tr.ip 

Ru'sia  was  not  so  bad  then,  wi^s  she?  Not  at  all.  Then, 
on  May  L\i  ri  this  yr.ir,  whtr.  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  was 
spcikiiic — Ml.  Anthony  Eden,  that  hand.>oine,  fine-looking 
gcn'i'man.  w:M>e  picture.-.  .•■  .1  many  love  to  look  at — he 
made  the  fellow'.iig  statemer.t.  as  appears  m  the  Birmingham 
Post : 

If  All  rfrpv'tne  resistance  to  ."i.vressicn  is  to  l->e  r^rpanlzed  in 
wotcrn  Eviropo.  Russia's  wliole-lujrt(.'d  co-operation  15  indispen- 
sable 

Russia  was  not  so  bad  then,  when  they  were  helping 
Entrland.  according  to  Lloyd  George  and  according  to  An- 
thony Ed  nr  When  did  Russia  get  bad.'  Wh  ^n  did  the  rot 
pet  into  the  ai^p'.e'-- sust  recently''  or  was  it  a  lent.;  time  af!o? 

Mr.  CI-A.RK  vf  NL.^souri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  sugpes'.mg  the  ab.enee  of  a 
quorum'' 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  S-m^.tor  from  West 
Virguiia  vitld  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  the  purpose 
su,i:t:estrd  by  h.;m' 

Mr  Ht^LT  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  for  that 
purpose 

Mr.  CI-ARK  of  Missouri.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quor^tm. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


Tlie   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and    the   following 
Senators   answered   to   their   names; 


A^.a.ii^ 

Davis 

K.v.S 

Riis.sell 

Ai.urrws 

D<j:iahey 

La  FoUette 

S<  hwartz 

.^i-^tm 

Dowpcy 

Lee 

S'-hwt  1:.  nba,  li 

B.e.:>'v 

E'i'  nclor 

LodKC 

Sheppard 

B,.iikhpad 

fYu/ler 

Lucas 

Shlp>t.ad 

Barbour 

G'-orge 

L'lndeen 

Slatlery 

Barkiey 

Gerry 

McCarran 

S  mat  hers 

Bi.ljo 

Glbwm 

McKtllar 

Stewart 

B..rah 

OUktte 

McNary 

Tall 

Bna:,:e3 

Green 

Maloney 

Tlionia.s,  Ok! a. 

Bruwn 

Gufltey 

Miller 

Thomas   I' tali 

B'.GW 

Gumey 

Mlii'.'n 

7i  wn.-end 

Bi.rke 

Hale 

Murray 

Truman 

Bvrd 

Harrison 

Neely 

Tyding.s 

Hvrnr<; 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Vandeiiherg 

Capper 

Havden 

Nve 

Van  Nuys 

Caraway             ^ 

Hi  rriiig 

0  Mahoney 

Was;n>r 

Chandler 

Hi;  I 

Overton 

Wal«h 

Chavez 

Hoi  man 

Pi  ppi-r 

Wheeler 

Clark,  Idaho 

Holt 

P.tt.".lan 

White 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hui;hes 

Kadi  ;itle 

Wiley 

Connally 

John-son.  Calif. 

R-rd 

Danaher 

John.son.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nin(  ty  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  prc-ent. 

Mr  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  before  the  quorum  call  I  wa.s 
dls^u.^slng  the  qu-stion  of  national  defense  an.d  wht  'her  or 
not  v.-e  would  be  in  dancer  of  invasion  by  Gern'iany  m  case 
Grra:  Britain  and  Fi-ance  lest  the  war.  I  said  that  it  had 
b  en  stated  quite  fri  •  ly  by  a  numb*^-  of  Senators  that  such 
a  danper  existed,  but  that  doctrine  was  not  new;  that  th-y 
had  only  used  the  words  of  Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Am- 
ba.ssad'^r.  I  have  .just  quoted  Admiral  Yarnell  to  show  the 
li'S.seninp  of  tliat  danprr. 

Gen.  Johnson  Hagood  had  this  to  say: 

No  army  could  come  acrcs.s  the  Atlantic  ocpa;:,  btr.iu^.f  tlirre 
l^  no  nation  that  has  a  sufflctcnt  army  ai.d  at  Ti^e  .--iinh'  time  a 
sufflcicM   number  of   ships   and   a   navy    to  s-upport    it 

Of  course  some  prrsons  try  to  scare  us  by  saying  that 
enemy  forces  will  try  to  penetrate  South  America.  The 
best  way  to  look  at  that  seare  is  to  li'ok  at  the  p>-oerap!iy 
books.  By  glancing  at  the  map  it  will  be  found  that  no 
cannon  on  ear*h  can  <hoot  from  South  Africa  to  the  United 
States  of  Am.erica. 

If  the  enf'iny  were  in  South  America  it  would  in  some  in- 
stance-^ be  as  far  away  and  in  others  farther  av.-ay  than  if  it 
Were  in  Euri.-.pe.  But  tlio.se  who  make  such  assertions  hop- 
that  by  propaganda  setting  forth  the  danger  for  America 
thty  can  m.ake  the  Anvncan  people  do  something  they  would 
not  otht  rwi.e  do.  something  they  would  not  do  if  they  were 
not  atra  d. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  asserted  by  some  that  enemy  forces 
would  attack  from  the  west  and  east  at  the  same  time. 
Si>eakinp  of  a  possible  attack  from  the  east.  President  Roose- 
velt, writing  in  Asia  m.apazine,  made  tliis  statement: 

If.  with  a  fleet  d^^uble  the  ?lze  of  Jr. pan  s  and  our  vastly  vn  ,t  r 
resource.s.  Invasion  of  the  westemShcres  of  the  Pacitic  v,a.-=  a'lnirte.l 
to  be  [T  .oably  linpo.^sible,  certainly  impracticable,  for  us  how  much 
m  re  formidable  was  the  coire^poudiUo'  problem  presented  lo  ilie 
military  siratctiists  of  Japan. 

How  can  we  be  successfully  attacked  from  the  East? 
Somie  may  say  the  invad  rs  will  po  to  Alaska  and  attack  us 
from  Alaska.  Of  cour.se,  those  who  say  that  do  not  tell  us 
how  Japan  is  pomp  to  pet  past  the  Canadian  Rockies.  I 
sup!>oe  she  is  pomp  to  fly  her  bip  tanks  over  the  Canadian 
Rockies.  Or  if  she  cannot  fly  them  cvr.  s!ie  will  outfit  all 
the  Japanese  soldiers  with  snowshoes  so  th"y  can  climb  over 
the  mountains  m  the  wintertinv  and  pet  at  us  in  that  way. 
Any 'no  who  has  been  fhrouL'h  Canada  knows  that  the 
assertion  of  the  possibility  of  an  attack  by  way  of  Alaska 
is  absolutely  nonsensical.  However,  it  is  not  "unu.sual  to 
hear  non.^ense  the.-^e  days. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri, 
yield  ^ 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  of  Missouri.  What  the  S-^nator  is  saying 
abtiut  the  possibility  of  a  Japanese  attack  upon  the  United 
Sta'es  through  Alaska  reminds  me  very  much  of  the  expres- 
sion attributed  to  Napoleon  when  he  said  that  he  had  fi-ured 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 


out  seven  difTerent  ways  to  land  an  army  in  England,  but 
he  never  had  figured  out  a  way  to  get  an  army  out  of 
England. 

Doubtless  the  Senator  is  a  little  too  young  to  remember 
the  old  predecessor  of  the  German  war  scare  and  the  fear  of 
Germans  coming  over  and  attacking  the  Umted  States.  I 
refer  to  the  Japanese  war  .scare.  Thirty  years  ago  that 
was  the  gifat  v/ar  scare.  The  Japanese  were  expected  to 
come  over  at  any  tim.e  and  attack  the  United  States,  take 
all  the  United  States  west  of  the  Rockies — perhaps  more — 
and  hold  it  indefinitely.  That  was  at  a  time  when  Great 
Britain  wa.s  the  hard-and-fast  ally  of  Japan  for  both  offen- 
sive and  defensive  purposes.  However,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  were  not  sufficiently  scared  to  sleep  under  the 
bed  at  night.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  even  when  Great  Britain 
was  the  hard-and-fast  ally  of  Japan,  Japan  never  did  come 
ever  here  and  attack  us  and  never  did  take  the  Pacific  coast 
and  keep  it.  I  think,  in  view  of  that  experience  and  in 
view  of  the  recurring  fear  of  German  attacks  on  the  United 
States  for  the  past  25  years  without  anything  developing,  ihe 
people  of  the  United  States  r^ay  have  a  certain  sense  of 
secuiity  in  the  two  great  oceans  with  which  God  has  blessed 
us  for  defense,  in  the  tremendous  magnitude  of  the  man- 
power cf  the  United  States,  and  in  the  naval  and  air  forces 
with  which  the  people  of  the  United  States  have  provided 
the   Government. 

Mr.  PIOLT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  is  very 
Interesting  to  know  that  the  English  Channel,  small  as  it  is, 
has  kept  EIngland  free  from  invasion  for  nearly  a  thousand 
years.  We  arc  protected  by  3,000  miles  of  water,  and  yet  we 
hear  talk  about  Germany  coming  over  here  to  attack  us. 
Of  course,  I  suppose  some  of  us  could  be  so  naive  as  to  be- 
lieve that  Hitler  is  teaching  every  one  of  his  Gennan  soldiers 
how  to  swim  so  that  they  can  swim  over  here  and  get  us  and 
take  us  back. 

Oh,  yes;  the  question  of  the  danger  of  Invasion  Is  Just 
another  one  of  the  propaganda  "gags"  to  get  us  to  go  over 
on  the  other  side  before  Germany  comes  over  here.  I  think 
we  are  in  a  much  stronger  position  to  meet  attack  on  this 
side  than  we  would  be  if  we  went  over  there.  Even  in  base- 
ball it  is  said  that  it  is  better  to  play  on  your  own  field.  I 
do  not  know;  but  I  know  that  whenever  I  was  in  my  own 
backyard  I  could  call  a  boy  more  names  than  if  I  were  in 
his  backyard.  If  we  are  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  we  are 
safer  than  if  we  are  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

During  the  World  War  we  had  the  English  Navy  to  help 
us;  we  had  the  Fi^ench  Navy  to  help  us;  we  had  our  own 
Navy,  and  2  other  navies.  We  had  5  navies  to  transport 
American  soldiers  to  France.  We  were  guarded  by  patrols  of 
the  battleships  of  those  nations.  We  landed  in  a  friendly  port, 
either  in  France  or  in  England.  We  were  protected  until  the 
time  we  reached  the  front-line  trenches.  Yet  with  all  that 
protection  the  greatest  number  of  men  the  United  States 
ever  took  to  Europe  in  any  single  month  was  306,000.  During 
the  war  we  took  fewer  than  10.000  soldiers  a  day  to  Prance. 
Would  we  be  in  danger  of  10,000  soldiers  coming  to  the  ports 
of  the  United  States?  How  would  they  get  into  our  ports? 
Smcdley  Butler  said  they  might  dump  the  tanks  overboard 
half  way  across  the  ocean  and  meet  them  on  Broadway. 
[ Laughter.  1  But  I  do  not  see.  and  I  do  not  believe  anybody 
with  any  sound  degree  of  intelligence  can  prove  to  anybody 
else  of  sound  intelligence,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  successful 
Invasion.  Furthermore,  if  we  are  in  danger  of  attack,  the  way 
to  destroy  our  defense  is  to  go  over  there.  Let  us  build  our 
defense  in  the  United  States  of  America  instead  of  over  there. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  our  frontier  is 
on  the  Rhine.  I  find  that  those  who  feel  that  our  frontier 
is  on  the  Rhine  stay  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  when  war 
comes. 

I  am  sorry  I  was  not  present  in  the  Chamber  yesterday  to 
hear  the  talk  about  how  we  would  not  vote  for  war  becaixse 
many  have  sons.  Of  course,  I  have  no  sons.  I  am  not  even 
married.  But  the  argument  was  that  because  many  have 
sons  we  would  not  vote  to  send  the  tx)ys  to  war.  Mussolini 
has  a  number  of  sons. 


It  is  nice  for  us  to  sit  here  and  say  that  we  should  use  force, 
and  should  stop  the  dictators. 

BENATORS   DXMPT   ntOU    DKATT 

We  are  not  going  to  stop  them.  Let  me  read  what  the 
draft  law  is.  Who  is  exempt  from  military  service  in  time 
of  war? 

The  Vice  r>resid"nt  of  the  United  States,  the  officers,  le^'lslatlvp, 
executive  and  Judicial,  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  several 
States.  Territories,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  shaU  be  exempt 
Iroiii  the  selective  draft  herein  BUbbcribeU. 

We  can  be  very  brave  in  this  air-conditioned  Capitol.  We 
are  exempt.  Who  ever  heard  of  a  sjn  of  a  Senator  being  a 
buck  private  in  the  trenches?  There  may  be.  but  I  do  not 
know  of  any  such.  The  President's  sons  all  have  commis- 
sions, all  the  way  from  lieutenant  up  to  colonel.  But  the 
boys  of  West  Virginia  will  go  in  as  buck  privates.  While  wc 
are  talking  about  involvement  in  war,  I  want  to  see  an 
amendment  of  the  draft  law  so  that  we  cannot  sit  back  in 
safety  and  exempt  ourselves  from  the  draft  and  send  other 
boys  to  the  trenches  of  France,  where  some  say  our  frontier 
is.  I  wish  I  had  been  present  yesterday  so  that  I  might 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  law. 

In  speaking  about  bringing  men  over  here  in  a  war.  it 
must  be  remembered  that  1,350.000  tons  of  shipping  were  re- 
quired to  carry  the  supplies  of  the  United  Statts  Army  alone 
during  the  war;  3.600,000  tons  of  shipping  would  be  required 
to  carry  300.000  men  across  with  suEBcient  supplies.  I  am 
told.  Between  the  months  of  April  and  December  1917,  we 
carried  only  49.515  men  to  Fi-ance.  And  yet  we  talk  about 
the  danger  of  invasion.  I  would  rather  take  the  word  of  the 
military  experts  of  the  United  States  than  that  of  the  so- 
called  military  experts  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  In  addition  to  the  remarkable 
figures  the  Senator  has  just  read  concerning  our  transporta- 
tion of  a  military  force  to  France  during  the  years  1917  and 
1918,  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  that  case  is 
not  entirely  analogous,  for  the  reason  that  we  wepe  landm? 
in  a  friendly  country,  behind  a  tremendous  force  of  the  AlLes, 
and  it  was  not  necessary  for  us  to  take  mechanized  equipment, 
or  armament  to  any  substantial  extent,  because  we  obtained 
our  cannon  and  our  equipment  for  the  most  part  after  we 
landed  in  France,  from  the  British  and  French. 

An  invading  force  coming  to  this  counti-y  would  be  re- 
quired not  only  to  transport  its  manpower  and  suppLes, 
which  we  necessarily  had  to  do,  but  would  also  be  required 
to  transport  cannon,  mimitions,  and  the  highly  mechanized 
equipment  on  which  European  armies  now  depend,  which 
was  not  at  all  necessary  for  us  in  1917  and  1918.  So  the 
discrepancy  is  even  greater  than  the  figures,  shown  by  the 
Senator,  demonstrate. 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

It  is  said  that  we  shall  not  have  war  because  we  are 
personally  intere.sted.  This  morning  I  picked  up  a  news- 
paper and  noticed  this  headline:  "House  of  Lords  flees  to 
cellar."  They  were  the  ones  who  voted  to  send  the  English 
boys  to  the  trenches  of  Prance.  Let  me  read: 
[From  the  Washington  (D.  C.)   Times-Herald  of  October  18,  1939} 

HOUSE  OF  LORDS  fl-EE  TO  CILi-AR 

London,  October  17. — The  sedate  Houee  of  Lords  moved  with 
unwonted  speed  today.  After  a  German  plane  was  sighted  over 
the  Firth  of  Forth,  air-raid  alarms  were  sounded  from  Yorkshire 
coast  towns  to  Chatham  on  the  TTiames.  Quicker  than  you  can 
Bay  "Plrth  of  Forth"  the  Lords  suspended  their  Bitting  and  retired 
to  the  basement  of  the  Parliament  Building.  They  came  out  only 
after  gettmg   word   that  the  alarms  were  not   meant  for  London. 

Oh,  yes;  it  is  brave  to  sit  back  and  send  boys  to  die  in  the 
trenches;  but,  as  the  article  says,  the  House  of  Lords  got 
to  the  basement  of  Parliament  before  you  could  even  say 
"Firth  of  Forth."  But  the  boys  in  the  front-Lne  trenches 
did  not  get  there. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  yield. 


1 
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Thf  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


sion  attributed  to  Napcleon  when  he  said  that  he  had  fijiured 
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has  a  number  ol  sons. 


Mr.  HOLT.    I  yield. 
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^TI  RE'V'NOLrS  I  am  wondering  if  Mr.  Winston  Chuixhill 
w.Ui  1.:-.'^  I'f  ti-..  p-  n'.I-  mtn  \vl;o  fled  to  the  cellar. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  undorstai^.d  that  thrt-e  ii.t'n  were  hurt  in 
his  (•fr;)rt5  to  reach  iht-re  first. 

Mr  REYNOLDS  A  mome.nt  ago  th-^'  Senator  mentioned 
Mr  C'l-u:cr.;ll  At  this  tune,  with  tlu^  Senul:;r's  permis.sion, 
I  U'-.ire  to  bring  to  his  aticntion  a  slatemcnt  mide  by 
Mr  Wm.-'oii  ChurchiU  to  an  American  nfwsp.iper  publ;.-hcr 
ab  :ut  a  year  a^o  m  rtfcrfnce  to  the  apprenation  of  the 
Bnti.sh  for  the  a.vsi.stance  provided  tht  m  during  cur  partici- 
pa'ion  m  the  war  from  April  1917  to  November  11.  1918. 

Mr.  n.\RKLEY      Mr.  Prc-idtnt.  will  the  S.  nator  yield? 

Mr    HOLT      I  yi^ld 

Mr.  BARKI  EY  In  the  interrst  of  accuracy,  it  ou^ht  to  be 
st.it.'d  ti..it  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  is  not  a  member  of  the 
H(>u.se  nf  Lords. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS      But  he  is  a  member  of  Parliam.ent. 

Mr.   BARKLEY      Yes. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  I  understood  the  new.^paper  article  to 
statf>  that  thr  membt^rs  of  Parliament  fled  to  the  ct'llar. 

Mr  BARKLP:Y.  Tlie  newspaper  article  referred  only  to 
the  Houst>  of  I>;ids. 

Mr  HOLT  Ynu  n'^ed  not  worry.  Mr.  President.  The 
Hou.s"  of  Crmmr.ns  was  already  in  the  basement. 
1  Laughter  1 

Mr   REYNOU33     They  were  already  there? 

Mr   HOLT     Yes:  they  were  already  there. 

Mr  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Prt-sident,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further'.' 

Mr   HOLT     I  cladly  yield. 

Mr  REYNOIJJS  With  the  Senator's  permission.  I  should 
like  to  read  from  rhe  Concression.\l  Record  of  June  19,  1939: 

Dur'.nt;  a  rfrci.t  trip  to  Europe.  Mr  WlrT^tni;  Church;!!  First 
I-rcl  uf  the  .^c!m;r:ilty  m  tlip  iJriti.sh  Cabir.rt  d'lrif.i;  th"  World 
NV;ir  aiv.'ed  Mr  (irifflr^  tu  ca!!  on  hiai  at  his  fi  me  in  I.dndon 
Diirint:  the  rmi'-sp  cf  n  I.  ns^  visit  Mr  ChuruhlU  asked  wiiat  were 
51  rnt-  cf  th'^  qe.t'-tl  ins  uppermost  ;n  the  minds  rt  the  .Xmeruan 
periple  re^ardink;  .\ni?lo-.^mencRn  relations.  The  questinii.s  were 
ii.>k,rd  by  Wm.it.in  Churchill  ct  Mr  William  Cmtfln.  his  American 
^;ufst  Mr  Cirifflii  told  Mr  Churchill  that  the  i  ut.st.mdin^  i.ssue 
In  the  U!-.:ted  States  that  was  dNturbmij  .\nglo-Arnerloan  relations 
was  Etitland  ■^  failure  to  pay  her  war  d»'bt 

Mr    I  hurchlil  then  said  to  Mr    Cinffin 

■  I  think  that  En>;land  .shmild  pay  every  .sinr'.e  dollar  she  ha.s 
borrowed  frcm  \\n;r  c  ue.try  But  before  payiii^in  full  she  ?hnu!d 
he  .illowed  to  dedu.-t  half  tht  cost  of  all  the  sliot  a:id  shell  -he 
fired  at  the  Ciermans  fn.m  the  time  .America  declared  war  until 
th.'  put  s(. idlers   m    fi-.e   frcnt-line   trench.es  over  a   year  later" 

A.'kfd  If  we  a.ltwed  Eiu'lam!  to  make  th.e  deduciicn  m  qutstlcn. 
how  much  It  would  am.'unt  to.  Mr  Churchill  an.^ Acred:  I  was  iii 
B  posrjen  to  know  Just  how  much  It  cost  Enc'aiuJ  to  carry  ^n  the 
war  ami  .tie.  rdmt;  to  my  ti^'ures.  En^jland  .•■hculd  be  aliovved  to 
dccuit  »4  tf<.K)  IXKJ  eOO  from  the  debt  .\nieri.a  claims  England  owes 
her  before  u  final  s-^ttlem-nt  is  made  When  \  ni  declared  war 
you  became  pirtners  in  war,  and  therefore  your  c  iuntry  should  be 
willin»;  to  bear  Its  Jvist  cost  of  carryini;  on  the  war  " 

Mr  Griffin  tlien  tcld  Mr  Churchill  that  it  was  our  opinion  th.it 
Amen.a  li.id  s.ived  the  British  Empire  fr.  m  destruction  and  from 
overwhelminK  ceteat  Mr  Churchill  disas'rerd  wrh  him  regard ini? 
Americas  c(Mitribut:en  reward  winniii.:  th.e  war  and  stated  une- 
qui\'K-aliy  that  although  he  was  enthusiastic  over  our  dtK-Liratu-n 
cf  war  he  could  now  -ee  that  it  was  uU  a  horr.ble  mistake  and 
tli.-it  we  shuuUl  l-,a\e  htay»xl  at  heme  iind  attei.ded  to  cur  own 
husinc  .ss 

Mr    HOLT.     He  said  that  after  the  war.  did  he  not? 

Mr  REYNOLDS  He  .•^aid  after  the  war  that  we  should 
have  stayed  at  h<ime  and  attended  to  our  own  basine.^  and 
kept  our  nose  out  of  their  business. 

Mr  Churchill  said  Et-gland  would  not  have  lost  the  war,  because, 
said  he 

■  W'e  would  have  made  peace  with  Oermany  In  tie  sprinc;  of  1917, 
und  by  so  doing  would  have  saved  over  a  million  British  and 
French  lives." 

•  •••••• 

".Am.erlca's  entra".ee  Into  the  war  was  disastrous  n.ct  only  for 
yotir  coun.try  h»it  for  the  Allies  a.s  well  be.-ausc  had  you  stayed 
at  home  arid  rr.inded  your  own  business  we  Wvnild  have  made  peaee 
with  the  Central  Fcwerr;  in  the  spring  of  1917.  and  then  there 
would  h.ive  be-  n  no  coU:ipse  In  Russia,  followed  by  com:iiU!ii>m 
no  break-dow:^  m  Italy  f.'llowed  hv  fascism:  imd  r.a^;-i<m  would 
not  at  pres«-nt  be  enthrontxl  in  Germ.any  If  Anu^rica  had  stayed 
out  o*  the  war  and  minded  her  own  business,  none  of  thc,-,e  isms' 
V.  vild  tcday  be  swtop:r..i;  the  Continent  ol  Eurcpe  and  breaking 
down  parli(imc::tary   government." 


Mr.  HOLT.  Of  cour.«;e  he  said  that  after  a  hundred  'bcu- 
sand  Americans  were  killed  in  the  effort  to  'make  the  world 
safe  f  ;r  d' nv^cracy." 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dors  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  According  to  new-paper  ;  tories.  about  10 
d,iy<  a-:o  r,r  so.  since  the  present  war  in  Europe  started.  Mr, 
Churchill  has  repudiated  that  statement  entirely  and  has 
said  l'.'>  npv(  r  aavo  cut  such  a  statement. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the  Senator  from  West 
Vircmia  y.eld  to  the  Senator  from  Minne.scta':' 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yu-ld  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  I  was  wondenna:  if  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  stated  where  we  could  find  the  statement  of 
Mr.  Churrhill  to  which  he  has  referred? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  It  is  in  the  Congres-sional  Record  of 
June  19,  1939.  page  7452.  and  there  are  also  statements  made 
by  Lloyd  George,  and  others. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  to  bolster  that  let  me  quote 
from  Winston  Churchill's  own  book.  The  Aftermath,  page  104. 
This  Ls  what  he  thought  of  the  Americans; 

Even  In  thl.s  mon':h  of  extreme  American  efTort,  nearly  four 
British,  FYench,  and  Italian  .soldiers  were  falling  every  day  to  one 
American  The  stake  of  the  United  States  in  tne  European  scene 
was  incomparably  small,  yet  here  was  a  direct  threat  that  if  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy  did  not  swallow  the  14  points  whole, 
whatever  they  miKht  be,  or  be  claimed  to  be.  the  I'nitetl  States 
w. lUld  withdraw  from  the  line,  make  a  .separate  peace  with  Ger- 
many :i:id  .Au.'nna,  leave  the  scene  m  perfect  confusion,  and  run- 
(iemn  the  world  to  an  ^ther  year  of  war  It  Is  a  mt-asuie  of  Lloyd 
Georv-e  s  quality  when  actm?  for  his  country  that  he  did  not  quail 
before  this  unwarrantable  pressure 

That  is  what  Winston  Churchill  thought  about  us  after 
the  war.  but  Mr.  Churchill  docs  not  now  entertain  that  view. 
Let  me  quote  also  from  Mr,  Churchill's  bock,  on  page  478. 
This  IS  what  he  there  says: 

President  Wilson  .souaht  to  play  a  part  out  of  all  proportion  to 
nnv  stake  which  his  country  had  ccniributed  cr  intended  to  con- 
tribute  to  Europe;>n   afTflrs       •      •      • 

The  influence  of  miglity,  detached,  and  well-nieanm^  .\merlc» 
upon  the  Europ'-.m  settlement  was  a  precious  ace:icy  of  hop*^  It 
was  largely  squandered  in  sterile  conllict.s  and  half-in^^tructed  and 
half-pursued  interferences. 

That  is  what  Mr.  Churchill  thout^ht  of  our  entrance  into 
the  war.  But  now  when  we  can  be  of  help  to  England,  now 
when  we  can  sell  supplies,  followed  by  tho  sending  of  men. 
we  do  not  hear  such  a  stiittment  from  Mr.  Cliurchlll. 

Now  as  to  the  question  of  danger  to  America.  Because 
of  propaganda  the  thought  of  danger  is  ab.solutely  sweep- 
ing America,  but  it  is  a  dt  finitely  attempted  propaganda  effort 
on  the  pait  of  England  in  order  to  influence  us.  I  cannot 
help  but  repe;u  to  the  Senate  some  of  the  words  that  were 
wTitten  by  a  Kan.^as  editor  about  that.  This  is  what  he  said, 
and  I  thii.k  they  are  very  touching  worcLs: 

I  don't  want  to  get  pci.-^on  gas  In  my  lungs  1  don't  want  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  m  my  st.  mach.  I  den  t  want  my  legs  riddled  by  ma- 
chine-gun bullets  I  don't  want  n^atrgots  crawling  m  my  brains 
that  have  been  laid  open  by  a  >plinier  frcm  an  aerial  bomb  I 
don  t  want  to  die  I  am  M  and  want  to  live.  I  hate  th-sc  who  have 
brought  the  United  States  closer  to  war  today  than  it  was  in  1915 
I  wa.-,n  t  old  enough  to  &chx.  then,  but  I  was  eld  enough  to  watch 
the  war  l.y.-teria  b.mg  nrou-ed  until  it  tetnpted  the  United  Stales 
into  a  ruthlc.-s  struttg'c  for  p<-wcr  In  Eurc^pe  And  I  was  old  enough 
to  see  what  It  cost  then  and  since. 

That's  why  I  hate  those  who  tod.iy  are  deliberately  stirring  emo- 
tions m  favor  of  one  side  .t  another  in  that  bio*  dy  Europ  an  con- 
flict which  acam  is  en  tl-.e  verge  of  bre;iking  cut  rf  council  chambers 
and  onto  battlefields  Offl'^i.Us  c.t  cur  Gov  rnment  v.ho  already  have 
taken  sentimental  side.^.  members  of  Communist  and  Fa.scist  >.  rgan:- 
zatic^r.s  al.ke.  those  with  muiuti  'lis  to  sell,  cpcn  and  secret  ag'  nrs 
cf  other  nations,  professional  busyb  dies,  ar.d  all  ctl^-rs  in  this 
country  who  have  been  knowingly  r^^using  pa  5ions.  I  d  imn  alike 

Thvs>  pa.ssion  rouscrs  have  d.-ne  their  work  well.  Th.ere  are  tens 
of  thousan.is  v  hcsi>  drcanis  tor.ik'ht  will  be  niled  with  gray-clad 
legions  m.irchlng  down  through  Can.ida  to  spread  dc-olaticn  m  th\r 
wake,  with  skies  black  with  bo-nbint:  planes  and  with  ba'tleships 
flym:  the  fl.ig  cf  the  rlsin-,::  sun  shelling  the  whole  we.st  coast.  In 
waking  hours  they  fear  secret  agents  of  for«^!s.'n  powers  are  about 
to  poi-son  tlie  wnter  they  dr.nk  cr  a.'e  busy  rai.=uiii  armies  cf  hyplien- 
ated  citizens  wh.ch  very  socu  wiil  ravish  their  wives  and  daughters 


and   make  them  slaves.     They  are  almcst  ripe  again  for  that  old    i 
catch  phr.'ise,  "making  the  world  safe  for  democracy."    These  I  do 
not  hate:   I  pity. 

Because  there  are  so  many  with  such  thoughts  as  those.  I  am 
personally  afraid  I  fear  their  emotions  have  betrayed  them  so  far 
there  Is  no  turning  back.  If  that  isn't  true,  there  is  only  one  thing 
that  will  save  them  and  me.  One  thing  alone  can  stop  all  of  us 
from  repeating  even  more  tragically  the  tragic  mistake  of  1917.  | 
That  Is  some  rational  thinking. 

Oh,  we  know  that  there  are  many  in  America  who  feel  that  \ 
we  are  going  to  be  invaded.  Does  anybody  here  say  that  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  a  step  away  from  war?  How  can 
we  supply  a  club  to  a  man  fighting  and  at  the  same  time  say 
we  want  to  stop  the  fight?  How  can  you  supply  a  gun  to  kill 
someono  and  still  say,  "I  did  not  have  a  part  in  the  killing?" 

Of  course  we  add  fuel.    Let  me  quote  the  words  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  at  that  particular  time.    This  is  what  he   i 
said  about  the  danger  of  that  course,  and  I  want  to  read  It:    i 

To  us  that  seemed  absurd,  and  we  said  so.  \ 

I  am  quoting  from  the  statement  of  Hon.  Cordell  Hull  at 
page  42  of  the  hearings  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  1936. 

We  could  not  see  how  a  neutral  could  deliberately  help  to  feed 
the  fires  and  flames  of  war  by  delivering  the  essential  materials 
rinlit  straight  to  the  belligerents,  helping  not  only  to  carry  on 
war  but  to  prclong  it  indefinitely;  and  nobody  knows  much  bet- 
ter than  we,  that  every  day  that  war  Is  prolonged,  the  danger  of 
the  war  spreading  woiild  he  Increased,  wliti  Increased  dangers  to 
us  of  being  Involved. 

We  all  realize  that  that  is  the  case.  We  are  supplying  guns, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  for  what  purpose?  Not 
to  stop  the  war,  but  material  that  will  prolong  the  war. 

FAILURE  TO   ENFORCE   NEUTRALITY    ACT 

Oh.  you  say,  "But  the  arms  embargo  act  has  not  worked,  '( 
because  it  has  not  worked  in  Japan  and  China."  As  I  said  j 
yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  failure  to  put  the  i 
arms  embargo  in  efifect  as  to  Japan  and  China  was  not  the  { 
fault  of  the  law;  it  was  the  fault  of  the  President  of  the  j 
United  States  to  declare  the  state  of  war.  Everybody  in  the  ' 
world  knew  there  was  a  war  in  China,  everybody  knew  there  i 
was  a  state  of  war  existing,  except  the  President  of  the  United  ] 
States.  He  could  have  immediately  stopped  many  of  the 
bombing  planes  from  America  that  killed  Chinese  citizens  if 
the  embargo  had  been  put  into  effect. 

You  say,  "There  was  no  declaration  of  war."  I  realize  that 
there  was  no  declaration  of  war;  but  was  there  a  declaration 
of  war  when  Italy  invaded  Ethiopia?  No;  there  was  no 
declaration  of  war,  but  the  President  of  the  United  States 
put  into  effect  the  arms  embargo  on  the  5th  day  of  October 
1S35.  The  number  of  the  proclamation  is  2141.  Not  only 
did  he  put  the  arms  embargo  in  effect  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian 
trouble,  but  he  issued  a  proclamation  warning  American  citi- 
zens against  traveling  on  the  vessels  of  belligerent  nations. 
That  proclamation,  No.  2142,  was  issued  on  October  5,  1935. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
a  few  moments  ago  mentioned  Mr.  Anthony  Eden,  who  was 
pood  enough  to  honor  us  with  his  presence  in  this  country 
after  Great  Britain  found  she  was  likely  to  be  again  involved 
in  war,  and  in  further  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  just  mentioned  the  difficulties  that 
were  going  on  in  Ethiopia,  the  Senator  will  recall  that  in 
1935,  according  to  my  best  recollection,  the  British  had  a 
considerable  amount  of  tonnage  in  the  form  of  warships  in 
the  Mediterranean.  At  that  time  Italy  was  making  aggres- 
sions in  Ethiopia;  and  at  that  time  the  Senator  no  doubt  will 
recall  that  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  was  insisting  that  the  United 
States  of  America  join  Great  Britain  in  the  enforcement  of 
sanctions  in  reference  to  oil  going  to  Italy  for  use  by  Italy 
in  her  conquest  of  the  Abyssinian  territory.  At  the  same 
time  that  Anthony  Eden  was  endeavoring  to  get  us  to  join 
Great  Britain  in  the  enforcement  of  sanctions  on  oil  to  Italy, 
the  British  were  selling,  weekly,  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  dollars'  worth  of  gasoline  and  oil  to  the  Italians  for  the 
purpose  of  their  carrying  on  their  conquest  of  Abyssinia. 


I  may  also  state  to  the  Senator  that  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  at  the  present  time  the  Bntuii  have  100,000  Indian 
troops,  the  larger  number  from  the  state  of  Kashmir,  in 
north  India,  guarding  several  miles  of  the  Suez  Canal  from 
north  to  south.  A  great  many  of  those  troops  at  present 
are  at  Aden,  Arabia;  and  I  have  several  times  heard  the 
opinion  expressed  that  if  Great  Britain  succeeds  in  forcing 
Italy  on  her  side,  she  will  do  so  by  closing  the  Mediterannean 
between  Casablanca  and  Gibraltar  and  refusing  the  admis- 
sion of  any  Itahan  ships  to  tlie  Suez  Canal.  By  doing  that. 
Italian  ships  naturally  would  be  locked  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  in  the  Adriatic,  which  has  been  made,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  nothing  more  or  less  than  an  Italian  lake  since  Italy 
took  over  Albania  several  months  ago. 

li  has  been  further  said  by  observers  who  have  recently 
traveled  in  that  section  that  if  the  British  do  close  the  seas 
to  the  Italian  merchant  marine  and  the  Italian  Navy  outside 
of  the  Mediterranean,  she  will  thereby  cut  off  any  food 
supplies  or  ammunition  going  down  to  Abyssinia.  They  fur- 
ther have  observed,  from  information  they  stated  they  had 
in  hand,  that  the  British  had  made  arrangements  to  trans- 
port tliousands  upon  thousands  of  rifles  and  light  artillery 
and  machine  guns  for  the  purpose  of  placing  them  in  the 
hands  of  the  Abyssinians,  who  have  been  partially  conquered 
by  the  Italians,  so  that  the  Abyssinians  may,  with  the  arms 
provided  by  Great  Britain,  reconquer  in  whole  that  portion 
of  the  Abyssinian  empire  which  was  taken  over  by  the 
Italians,  and,  that  being  done,  that  Great  Britain  then  will 
herself  take  over  Abyssinia,  being  Interested  in  it  because 
Mussolini  on  several  ocasions  has  threatened  to  cut  off  the 
headwaters  of  the  Nile,  thereby  destroying  a  portion  of  the 
Egyptian  Sudan,  and  further  interested  because,  as  the 
Senator  will  recall,  Abyssinia  is  just  north  of  British  Somali- 
land,  and  Great  Britain  would  be  interested  in  that  territory. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  permitting  this  interruption. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
very  much.  There  is  no  doubt  about  it;  England  has  played 
either  with  the  aggressors  or  against  the  aggres-sors,  de- 
pending upon  whether  or  not  the  aggression  touched  her. 
The  English  hate  aggressors  when  the  aggressors  touch  or 
approach  a  single  foot  of  the  British  Empire.  But  where 
were  the  British  when  Czechoslovakia  was  destroyed  by  an 
aggressor?  They  were  sitting  around  a  conference  table, 
agreeing  to  that  aggression.  And  in  the  Italo-Ethiopian  war, 
when  it  stuted  England's  purpose,  the  British  put  on  the 
sanctions,  and  then  they  took  them  off,  depending  upon 
whether  or  not  it  helped  England. 

But  going  back  to  the  question  of  our  part  in  that  matter, 
the  President  issued  a  statement  and  put  into  effect  the  arms 
embargo  in  the  Italo-European  War,  and  this  is  why  he  did 
it.    I  quote  the  words  of  his  statement  on  October  5 : 

In  view  of  the  Bltuatlon  which  has  unhappily  developed  between 
Ethiopia  and  Italy,  it  has  become  my  duty  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Joint  resolution  of  Congress  approved  August  31,  1935,  to  Issue, 
and  I  am  today  issuing,  my  proclamation  making  effective  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  from  thla  country  to  Ethiopia  and 
Italy  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  hope  we  entertained  that  war  would  be  avoided,  and  the 
exertion  of  our  influence  in  that  direction,  we  are  now  compelled 
to  recognize  the  simple  and  indisputable  fact  that  E^thiopian  and 
Italian  armed  forces  are  engaged  in  combat,  thus  creating  a  state 
of  war  within  the  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

He  recognized  that  Italy  and  Ethiopia  were  fighting  with- 
out a  declaration  of  war.  Why  has  he  not  recognized 
Japan's  invasion  of  China?  Is  it  trade?  Why  has  he  not 
put  the  embargo  in  effect  against  Rtissia?  Is  not  Russia  in 
a  state  of  war  with  Poland?  Has  not  she  done  just  the  same 
thing  that  Italy  did  in  Ethiopia?  Oh.  yes;  but  the  arms 
embargo  is  not  invoked  against  Russia.  Why?  Becatise 
it  suits  the  purpose  of  the  advocates  of  this  measure  as  a 
good  propaganda  element  to  say  that  we  can  sell  to  Russia. 
Is  that  why?  Iliere  Is  war  between  Rtissia  and  Poland 
today,  and  It  is  the  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  put  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  to  Soviet  Russia.  Why 
does  he  not  do  it? 
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Mr   I.rXDEEN      Mr   Pre!=idf>nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   HOI.T      I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minne«(.;a. 

Mr  Ll'NUELN  I  tH-li've  yesterday  the  pre.s.-.  reported 
that  f:ghnne  is  sMli  cuing  on  in  eastern  Poland  between  the 
Soviet  and  the  remnant  of  the  Polish  Ainiy.  I  was  rather 
furprisf-d  to  read  it;  I  thought  the  fiehtinu'  was  all  over;  bv.t 
it  Seems  that  thr^re  Ls  still  a  sort  of  skirmishinG;  goinR  on  in 
tho  ratht-r  sparsely  settled  country  in  the  eastern  part  of 
P.-Lind.  Prmr  to  that  there  were  rathir  sizable  ronfiict.s 
between  Soviet  ami  Piil;>h  troops,  when  the  Soviet  troops 
first  man-hed  intn  Poland. 

I  mention  this  fact  berau-e  •-ome  person.s  have  an  idea 
IhU  there  was  jiist  a  parade  of  Soviet  troop,  into  Poland. 
As  a  matter  of  far*,  some  real  firhtine:  wa-s  pmnc  on 

Mr.  HOLT  Polrxnd  knows  that  there  is  war  with  Ru.-sia; 
the  world  kni^w.^  that  there  i<  war  with  Ru.ssia;  but  the 
Presiden'  nf  the  l"n;ted  Stat*^';  s<-ems  not  to  know  it.  Why 
dres  he  imt  pT  into  efTect  the  embart'o  on  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  ;m;  lements  of  -xar  Eomt;  to  Russia?  Does  it  stand 
in  the  Way  of  propagandizing  the  repeal  of  *h^  arms  t  m- 
bareu?  Do  iiot  Sonitors  think  the  Polish  soldiers  who  were 
killf'd  bv  th''  Canmunist  armies  as  they  marched  mto 
Poland  knew  a  v.ar  was  boui-::  on  there? 

Why  has  therf>  bten  a  d  ITerence'!'  All  we  can  do  I.s  to 
put  the  law  tn  the  boi^ks.  and  it  is  the  President's  duty  to 
enforce  it  He  sh ould  have  put  the  embargo  on  arms  mfo 
effect  at-anst  Japan,  as  Japan  marched  into  China.  But 
it  was  mt  done. 

Now  I  w.-h  to  pa  t  ">  the  question  of  the  war  trade,  but  in 
rlo.-mi,'  about  these  men  who  represent  us  in  Europe,  this 
foreii:n-atTa:r<  LTcup,  whrm  do  we  have,  and  what  has  their 
statement  been  '  We  have  Tony  Biddle  and  Bill  Bullitt,  and 
a  Kroup  of  sdcial  tea  hounds.  Do  they  pive  u^  that  which 
suits  their  purpee'    Poor  Tony  Biddle. 

It  did  disturb  h;m  when  Warsaw  wa.s  bombed.  He  had  to 
cancel  some  of  his  cocktail  parties.  He  had  to  stay  away 
fiom  the  tefis  that  were  eiven.  After  Mr.  Biddle,  in  Poland. 
and  Mr.  Bu'.I.tt.  in  Fi'ance.  eret  throueh  with  4  o'clock  teas 
niui  6  o'cl'uk  c'ckt.tils.  it  is  too  bad  for  America  by  9  o'clock 
II^iURhter  '  It  :s  time  we  were  getting  a  few  Am.erican  am- 
bas'-adcrs  who  think,  not  best  how  to  serve  the  country  th"y 
are  m.  but  liow  best  to  serve  the  United  Stat>?.''.  of  America. 
I-ook  at  the  collection  of  some  of  our  amba.ssadors  and  it  will 
he  possible  [o  see  the  reason  of  our  confu.-ion  in  foreitm  affairs. 

Now.  let  me  discuss  the  other  ptTint.  That  we  should  repeal 
the  arms  t  mbarco  because  it  will  give  trade  to  the  United 
Spates,  becau-e  it  will  n.ean  cash,  that  it  will  give  us  some 
money.  Tiiat  is  the  second  reason  given  for  the  rept\il  of  the 
arms  embargo. 

Mr    LUNDEEN      Mr    President 

Tl'.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  SiEWfRT  in  the  chair>. 
IX)es  the  Snator  irom  We.st  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
tiom  M.nnesota? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNL1EEN  Before  th?  Senator  leaves  the  Ambassa- 
dors. I  am  wondering  whether  my  rccollecticn  serves  me 
correctly  It  >et  :ns  to  ir.e  we  had  an  Ambas.-ador  in  Ger- 
many .lu."^:  before  il-.e  World  War  by  the  name  of  Gerard, 
who.  when  he  was  withdrawn,  did  not  return  to  Xhf  Unitid 
States  i.f.h'  aw.iy  He  first  went  ever  to  visit  the  Kins  of 
England,  the  Emperor  of  India,  and  knelt  down  before  him  and 
Mas  knis^htcd.  ua;  made  a  Kiiight  of  the  Bath,  a  member  of 
th^  Britu^h  nobility,  as  near  to  royalty  as  he  could  g(t.  Then 
he  came  h.ome  and  ran  for  Picsident  in  South  Dakota,  my 
native  State,  but  he  received  short  shrift  at  the  hands  of  the 
South  D-akota  fanners  aiid  never  ran  for  Prer.id.nt  at:a;n. 

Mr.  HOLT  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Mmr.esota.  We 
nil  realize  th.it  cair  foreign  aflairs  have  been  conducted  with 
too  much  t  inphao.s  on  the  tea  and  cocktails  and  not  enough 
emphasis  on  American  interests,  or  the  people  who  are  not 
interested  m  tea  and  cocktails. 

I  realize  how  easy  it  is  to  spread  propaganda,  and  our 
ambassadors  have  furthered  that  propaganda.  When  we 
send  an  anib.v^-adcr  to  Fi anc'^  or  an  ambassador  to  Poland, 
we  send  h..:n  lu^  cur  rt  preseniative. 


OrR    WAR    TRADF.    19!  4     17 

Now.  as  to  the  point  about  the  arms  rmbariro.  and  the 
effect  It  has  on  the  trade  cf  America,  can  we  not  see  the 
deadly  parallel  between  1914-17  and  today?  Can  we  not 
see  that  we  are  rtomg  down  the  same  identical  path?  Can 
We  not  see  whither  we  are  now  starting.  Ijy  openini;  up  the 
munitions  factories  to  sell  machines  of  death?  Are  we  not 
going  down  the  pa'h  we  started  on  22  years  ago'^  Let  me 
read  something  about  the  condition.s  in  1914  to  1917.  We 
started  to  sell  munitions,  arms,  impkmcnts.  and  supplies  of 
war.  and  writing  in  May  1916.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  m  his 
Life  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  used  this  language: 

Trade  hetwren  the  I'nited  St.itos  and  the  Alhos  had  beoonie  the 
crc.'it  artery  wh'.rh,  flowina:  wesrward.  fed  Anvrican  war  prosperity, 
iii.d.  flowing  eastward.  si:s-ta;ned  the  life  of  the  allied  arnues  and 
pipulatDns  Diplomats  and  .-tate.'^men  alike  dreaded  any  policy 
that  threatened  to  contract  that  hfe-givini;  stream  Even  tiic  b'.Tkl- 
e.-t  pronouncements  and  demaiKis  of  the  President  fell  short  of 
being  vital.  Nevorth.eles.s.  there  was  always  the  rtr.n:;er.  which  tlie 
dipUimat-s  of  tlie  belligerent  nations  had  to  watch  narrowly,  that 
s.  me  cutrage  would  prove  a  breaking  point,  or  that  this  straiute 
President,  with  his  Ideals  and  his  moral  convictions,  mit'ht— t!;ere 
w.is  horror  in  the  thought-  bring  his,  vast  nation  into  tlie  war  on 
the  wrong  side 

It  brought  us  to  the  point  where  an  incident  could  get  us 
into  war. 

We  were  in  the  war  trade.  It  was  under  the  name  of  neu- 
trality. In  the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House  one  finds 
the  following: 

Allied  public  opinion  was  forgetful  of  the  a.ssistance  broucht  to 
the  cau.se  of  the  Entente  by  the  I'nited  States,  which,  by  a  slightly 
stricter  interpretation  of  the  role  of  a  neutral.  President  Wilson 
c(  u'.d  have  prevented  -the  enornuius  loans,  the  shipment  of  mu- 
nitions 

What  did  Ambi^ssador  Gerard  write  Colonel  Hou.'-e?  Ac- 
cording to  that  excel'<=nt  book  Propaganda  for  War,  by  Pro- 
fessor Petersen,  we  find  he  wrote  the  following: 

There  Is  no  d^  ubt  •  •  •  that  a  real  neutrality  wcu'.d  stop  the 
sale,  but  would  our  people  "stand"  for  such  a  curtailment  cf  Amer- 
ican industry? 

We  find  this  in  the  New  York  Times  of  October  20,  1916: 

Ovily  3  weeks  before  the  election  the  British  Chanrelor  of  thf' 
Exche(jiier  di.^played  the  bare  bones  of  the  situation  when  h"^ 
dei^L'ted  (October  19)  that  the  British  would  need  to  spend  nearlv 
$10i>00  000  dally,  for  every  working  day.  for  their  purchases  in 
Amoiica. 

Why  did  the  British  purchasing  agent  wait  until  3  wt^ek.s 
before  the  November  election  in  1916  to  make  the  statement? 
Was  It  to  convin'^e  the  people  of  the  need  of  British  pur- 
chases, and  thereiore  tie  us  up  with  their  victory? 

In  Professor  Ptterson's  book,  an  interesting  story  is  told. 
It  follows: 

A  ''crresponrient  r^f  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  wrote-  "Within  earshot  rf 
my  own  house  16  030  workmen  are  bu~y.  d.iy  and  night  •  •  • 
n'akm^  nnuution.^  for  England  Otlier  factories  cf  •  *  • 
^munitlon.-^)  and  ether  WMr  supplies  are  being  enlarged  or  built 
new  In  thi?  one  city  of  New  Havon  "  Could  it  be  other  than 
tliat  these  thousands  of  workmen  and  people  dependent  tipon 
them  should  be  iriendly  to  the  British  and  anxious  to  have  them 
win — even  if  it   finally  tock   American  assistance? 

Today  we  are  grabbing  for  the  profits,  and,  just  like  the 
mouse  that  grabs  for  the  cheese  in  the  trap,  we  are  not  gomg 
to  get  the  cheese  before  our  neck  is  caught.  We  are  grabbing 
for  the  bait,  and  we  are  grabbing  at  profits. 

Let  me  quote  further  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker: 

Th--  British  would  probably  have  to  sell  or  pledge  their  very 
ii.uustr-.al  empire  to  American  bankers  in  the  foi  ni  cf  stocks  and 
bonds  iif  British  factrries:  and  beyond  that,  since  the  compln  ateii 
ece.u.-mic  Ntruc'ure  ct  th>-  United  States  would  then  rest  H.U  nv  re 
heavily  upon  allied  purchases,  might  there  not  be  widespread  bank- 
ruptcy m  America.'  All  these  were  thr»\a:enin£;  possibilities  unless 
ptace  came  pronrinly,  cr  the  United  States  entered  the  war. 

Also  we  find  the  following  from  Mr.  Baker: 

On  the  other  hand  British  rel,-.t!cn=hlp3.  which  had  sm-.^whr.t 
improved  sir  ce  th--  explosions  of  .Am'Tican  irritation  over  tlie  black 
list,  we:e  aiproaching  a  new  and  far  more  fundamental  crisis. 
The  Allies  were  running  out  of  money'  Thev  could  n  jt  go  on  with 
the  war  without  a  continuous  flow  of  supphes  frcm  America,  for 
which  they  could  no  longer  pay  in  ca.h.  cr  m  repatriated  securities, 
or  in  temporary  bank  loans  A  radical  new  pol.cy  for  cred.t.-i— in- 
volving  voot   new  financial   machinery— appeared  ubsclutely   neces- 


purpose  of  their  carrying  on  their  conquest  of  Abyssmia.  J  does  he  not  do  It? 
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pary  if  one  or  both  of  two  catastrophes  were  to  be  avoided:  either 
the  speedy  defeat  of  the  Allies,  or  an  industrial  and  financial  crisis 
of  the  tir.st  magnitude  in  America — since  (mr  economic  system  was 
now  overwhelmingly  dependent  upon  trade  with  Great  Britain  and 
jTance. 

The  English  financiers  would  face  bankruptcy  or  war  be- 
cause of  the  trade  we  started  in  1914. 

What  did  Secretary  Lansing  say?  He  presented  two  rea- 
sons why  we  should  go  to  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies: 
First,  our  economic  interest,  and,  second,  cur  love  of  dcmo- 
ciatic  institutions. 

"Our  economic  interests."  It  certainly  was  not  an  eco- 
nomic interest  to  the  boys  who  died  in  France.  Who  made 
the  profits  we  started  to  grab  in  1914-17.  and  who  will  make 
the  profits  we  are  now  starting  to  grab  out  of  war  trade,  out 
cf  the  trade  in  the  munitions  of  death? 

I  quote  also  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker  the  following  im- 
portant statement  as  to  the  development  of  war  munitions 
trade.    He  said: 

And  yet.  however  the  President  may  have  striven  to  subordinate 
cr  moralize  the  economic  factors  of  the  conflict,  they  were  there, 
as  always,  enormously  potent  influences  behind  the  scenes.  At 
the  beginning  of  tlie  European  war  he  had  tried  to  curb  their 
influence  by  a  "moral  "  loan  policy  but  had  found  it,  by  Septem- 
ber 1915.  impossible  to  maintain.  The  effect  of  our  rapidly  ex- 
panding wartime  trade — trade  that  wa.s  then  perfectly  lecal — was 
to  entanple  us  vitally  with  the  welfare  of  the  Allies.  Tlie  President 
Faw  clearly  and  feared  this  tendency;  he  considered  that  there  was 
"a  moral  obligation  laid  upon  us  to  keep  free  the  courses  of  our 
commerce  and  of  our  finance"  from  entanglements  with  either 
group  of  belligerents  that  we  might  use  our  increasing  economic 
power  for  the  benefit  of  the  world. 

Then  he  stated: 

Whether  these  vast  economic  forces  were  to  be  used  selfishly  or 
altruistically,  there  they  were — realities,  facts — and  the  President 
himself  saw  that  "we  have  interests  which  we  see  being  drawn  slowly 
Into  the  mailstrom  of  this  tremendous  upheaval,"  The  war,  indeed, 
had  reached  the  point  where  everything  that  happened  In  Europe 
Immediately  aCected  America, 

What  will  be  the  result  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo? 
It  Will  put  us  right  back  to  where  we  were  in  1914-17.  by 
gearing  our  economic  machinery  to  wartime  trade;  and  the 
President  will  find  himself  in  the  same  position  in  which 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  found  himself  in  1916.  He  will 
find,  as  was  said  in  this  article — 

If  we  should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  the  greatest  help  we  could 
give  the  Allies  would  be  such  a  credit     *      *      *, 

Unless  we  go  to  war  with  Germany,  our  Government,  of  course, 
cannot  make  such  a  direct  grant  of  credit,  but  Is  there  no  way  In 
which  our  Government  might  Indirectly,  inimodiately,  help  the 
establishment  in  the  United  States  of  a  large  Franco-British  credit 
Without  a  vl  jiation  of  armed  neutrality? 

Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

In  1917  the  soldiers  thought  they  were  going  to  war  to 
end  all  wars.  They  thought  they  were  going  to  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  that  they  were  going  to 
war  to  crush  Prussianism,  to  destroy  the  Kaiser.  They 
fought  for  an  ideal.    But  what  was  said  back  in  those  times? 

Perliaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  In  which  our  present 
preeminent  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

Let  me  now  read  the  words  of  Secretary  of  State  Lansing 
as  to  how  this  wartime  trade  got  us  into  the  war.  I  quote 
Secretary  Lansing: 

If  the  European  countries  cannot  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  goods  sold  to  them  over  those  purcha.sed  from  them,  they 
will  have  to  stop  btiylng  and  our  present  export  trade  will  shrink 
proportionately.  The  result  would  be  restriction  c;f  outputs,  in- 
dustrial depression,  Idle  capital  and  Idle  labor,  numerous  failtires, 
financial  dem.oralization,  and  general  unrest  and  suffering  among 
the  laboring  clu.s.ses. 

Then  he  asked  the  President: 

Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  cf  neutrality,  made  In  the  first  days  of  the  war. 
Etand  m  the  way  cf  cur  national  Interests,  which  seem  to  be 
Berlou.sly    threatened? 

That  is  what  Secretary  Lansing  said: 

Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  cur  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality,  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war, 
Et^nd  in  the  way  of  our  naiicnaJ  interests,  which  Bcem  to  be 
Eerlously    threatened? 
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Next  year  or  perhaps  the  year  afterward  will  some  sec- 
retary in  the  Cabinet  say,  "We  have  a  financial  interest  in 
the  war.  We  have  established  otir  trade  on  a  wartime  basis." 
And  then  will  he  say  to  the  President,  "Can  we  afford  to 
let  a  declaration  of  cur  conception  of  the  true  spirit  of 
neutrality,  made  in  the  first  days  of  the  war,  stand  in  the 
way  of  our  national  interests  which  seem  to  be  seriously 
threatened?" 

Talk  about  cash!  Of  course  it  was  never  intended  that 
the  sales  would  be  for  cash.  I  am  glad  the  administration 
have  admitted  it  publicly.  They  did  not  admit  it  publicly 
until  they  were  dr.ven  back  to  the  wall  and  needed  votes  in 
the  other  House.  That  is  why  they  arc  submitting  an  amend- 
ment for  the  measure.  Do  not  fool  yourselves;  the  reason 
why  the  Pittman  amendment  was  submitted  in  the  Senate 
was  that  votes  were  needed  in  the  House  of  R"prcsentatives, 
and  they  could  not  be  obtained  so  long  as  this  fake  cash 
scheme  was  in  the  measure.  That  is  why  the  provision  for 
ca.sh  was  put  in  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  did  Secretary  McAdco  say  in  1915 
about  that  matter?     He  said: 

The  high  prices  for  food  products  have  brought  great  prn.spprlty 
to  our  farmers,  while  the  purchases  of  war  munitions  have  stimu- 
lated industry  and  have  set  facUirles  going  to  full  capacity  through- 
out the  great  manufacturing  districts,  while  the  rrduction  of 
imp-irts  and  their  actual  cessation  in  some  cases  have  caus»d  new 
industries  to  spring  up,  and  others  to  be  enlarged  Great  pros- 
perity Is  coming  It  will  be  trem-^ndcusly  Increa.sed  If  w.'  can  ox- 
tend  nasonable  credits  to  our  cu.stomers.  •  •  •  our  prosperity 
Is  dependent  on  cur  continued  and  enlarged  foreign  trade. 

Mr.  President,  will  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  the 
President's  Cabinet  say  that  cur  prosperity  is  deix>ndent  upon 
our  foreign  trade?  Will  he  say  that?  The  prosperity  of 
America  does  not  have  to  be  based  on  wartime  trade  with 
Europe.  The  basis  for  prosperity  should  lie  within  the  United 
States  of  America.  Our  prosperity  does  not  have  to  be  built 
on  the  dead,  wounded,  shell-shocked  youth  of  the  world,  and 
neither  does  it  have  to  be  built  on  the  shells  and  bombs  that 
kill  innocent  men,  women,  and  children  in  Europe.  Our 
prosperity  should  be  right  here  in  America,  built  upon  the 
sound  basis  of  business  in  America,  and  we  can  so  build  it. 
But  back  in  1915  some  were  afraid  of  the  collapse  that  might 
come,  and  they  were  afraid  of  the  penalty  they  would  have 
to  pay  for  that  collapse. 

MUNITIONS    TRADE.    1914-17 

Oh,  yes:  the  munitions  trade  itself  played  a  great  part  In 
the  World  War;  not  only  the  wartime  trade  but  the  munitions 
trade.    I  quote  again  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker: 

It  was  inevitable  that  with  the  shipment  of  such  enormous  quan- 
tities of  war  materials  to  the  Allies,  the  problem  of  paying  for  them 
would  again  arise  For  a  considerable  time  the  British  could 
finance  their  purcha.ses  through  their  large  credit  balance,  but  If 
the  war  continued  even  a  quarter  billion  dollars  would  not  last 
long.  And  when  all  was  said,  if  the  sh'pment  of  war  materials  was 
unobjectionable,  why  not  loans  cf  m.oney?  And  if  ci edits  were  not 
given,  how  could  the  munitions  traffic  C(jntinue?  And  if  shipments 
were  cut  off,  what  would  happen  to  American  busme.ss? 

Then  telling  about  the  entanglements — and  they  also  were 
discu.ssmg  embargo  at  that  time — he  said: 

Meanwhile  Congress  was  discussing  retaliatory  legislation.  \t  was" 
a  prickly  subject.  An  fmbargo  on  loans  and  -supplies  was  an  action 
this  Government  had  repeatedly  declared  to  be,  in  its  International 
results,  an  unneutral  cotirse  of  action.  Moreover,  domestic  reper- 
cussions might  prove  utterly  devastating  to  industrial,  commercial, 
and  financial  interests  which  now  relied  upon  our  Infiatcd  and 
expanding  foreign  trade. 

All  the  way  through  we  find  the  efTect  of  munitions  traffic 
on  our  actions  before  the  World  War.  As  early  as  the  end  of 
the  year  1914  the  traffic  in  war  materials  with  the  Allies  had 
become  deeply  entrenched. 

Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  In  war  materials  with 
the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  Americas  economic 
cr^-anization.  and  the  possibility  cf  keeping  out  of  the  war  by  the 
diplon.acy  of  neutrality,  no  m.atter  how  skillfully  conducted,  had 
reached  the  vanisliing  point.  By  October,  perhaps  earlier,  our  case 
was  lost. 

When  the  embargo  was  discussed  In  1916  was  England 
interested?  Here  is  how  England  was  interested.  Sir  Ed- 
w-ard  Grey  expressed  the  hope  that  the  bill  introduced  by 
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Mr    Hitchcock  fn  the  Senate  to  embargo  munitions  woiild 
no?  pas<< 

En;::.ind  was  inur»vteci.  Here  is  what  Ambassador  Gerard 
»rut"  to  Colonel  House: 

TTi.ro  1":  no  (lonht  •  •  •  that  a  rra'.  n^utralitv  would  s'op 
tho  sale,  but  w  uld  our  people  "bland"  tor  such  a  curiai.aifnt  vt 
American  industry  / 

Wi^.at  we  fir.ci  all  tiirouch  that  period  is  that  the  American 
muniMons  irar*'»  was  the  fir^-t  step  to  our  enir>'  into  the  war. 

Wha^  did  Mr.  G.trv.n.  the  cdiLor  ol  the  London  Observer. 

say?     Hf  said: 

Th»»  AniTtr-in  «iipp1y  r>f  m'ln!' "'Ti-'  wis  ln''!!':per">ab:''  to  rpitiforce 
our  own  elT'  TV  1:-.  tlic  last  world  ,s'.ru:*vr!('  Ti.r  -anif  rc'.ufjrci-nieiit 
otoviuu.s;>    wuuld    tx-    i!.cli-pt'ii.s.»blf    ;n    a::y    furtncr    couttic*. 

And  Ray  St.innard  Baktr  makes  this  definite  statement: 

Hr'W«»v«»r  w"  :n..y  rppuclirvte  r!.o  mrMvp  tlif  lntr:'~ate  bu'-inr«s 
crniif^tlnn*  with  th'^  AUlPS  »dfVol>,jK'd  duriiit'  1914  I'JlS  and  1916. 
until  the  very  ecoromic  iiic  ct  thf  country  rested  upon  the  muni- 
tlt  n^  trafflc,  stimulated  a  powtrful  mtere^^t  in  the  victory  ol  the 
Allies 

Ftrnicr  C(nr!re>^man  Henry  Rainey  placed  in  the  Record 

a  .statemeni  by  a  L>.}ndun  bctnk.fr  abtjiji  our  p(>s6..ble  embargo 

duiir.K  the  MyiiiK  p.r  (xl  before  the  World  War      This  banker 

IS  quoted  by  thf  fornirr  Congressman,  as  follows: 

I  wcjidtT  If  the  advocates  of  the  plan  ever  ci;nMdcrod  the  possi- 
bihty  that  E'iripciiri  purchrt-sors  ol  ammumtlcn  nu^rht  refuse  pny- 
njt  i.t.  if  animuiiitii^n  ci  inract-s  were  unfilled,  and  the  ctlict  iin  the 
tuii:k.s  that  ha\i-  IcaiK  d  iiii  n.  y  and  the  attendant  tram  cf  bank- 
ruj'tcy  and  rinn  and  uatnjpii..\uien'.  Uiat  wiuid  IuUja  m  the  wake. 

EF>ErT    OF    MfNITIUN    S.\Lrs    IN    GERMANY 

Acain  \vc  are  a.-kfd  to  go  into  the  munitions  game  in  order 
lh.it  we  can  have  profit.  Of  course,  tht)se  munitions  are  to 
kill — kill  p<(iplf  With  whom  Wf  are  at  war'^  No,  to  kill  peo- 
ple with  whom  wi'  are  at  peace.  Do  not  think  that  that 
would  not  caa<'>  biturn-'ss.  Did  it  caase  bitterness  in  the 
Wuild  War.'  L«-l  me  leiid  three  letters  to  show  what  resulted. 
Thf  fi:^;  wa.^  written  in  December  1911  by  Ambassador 
Gerald: 

The  Oernums  are  a  Utile  irritated  Just  now  at  our  sales  of  muni- 
tions to  the  AiUc;. 

This  \\a.>>  the  case  according  to  Ambassador  Gerard.  Re- 
mern'o-'r  in  D<'cember   they  were  a  Ltile  irritated.     But  on 

P'rbiuary  13.  lyin.  hf  wrote: 

Thi'  feeliTii:  ii-  I  <sa;d  Ju-^t  now  i5  very  tense  apaln.«!t  America. 
Tie  ^alt•  oi  arir.>  i.i  at  the  tx>';oni  hucI  the  fact  that  we  stand  thin.;.^ 
l:oP.i  E:.,,land  tliat  wi    wi.>uld  not  from  Germany  i.-;  the  cau.^e. 

In  March  of  that  year  Colonel  House  was  in  B<  rlin,  and  he 

ri..-cu.vst'd  the  munitions  traffic.    He  told  about  the  bitterness 

that    existed   m   Germany   against    the    United    States,    and 

said: 

This  Is  alm.*t  wh.olly  due  to  our  selllnt?  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Ailie5,  Tlu'  l5itt«T:.e&s  of  the;r  resentment  toward  us  for  this  Is 
a::ni>it  bevor.d  ix-iiel  It  seen^s  tliat  every  CJeinian  that  Is  t)elng 
klUid  or  woundrd  is  b«'ing  killed  or  wounded  by  an  American  rifle, 
bullet,  or  shell. 

HiUtley  Grattan.  in  his  new  book  Deadly  Parallel,  says: 

TV.''  Air.-^r'.c.ir.  n-.unlticns  trafflc  with  the  Allle.s  during  the  first 
Wii:ld  W:ir  contributed  a  vaj^t  deal  to  the  emb'.ferment  of  Oorman- 
Amencan  rc;a:ioii^,  n.s  can  be  di.scovered  by  nniding  the  d.-spa;ches 
"-from  Germatiy  of  Ambassador  Gerard  F^irther.  it  vividly  drama- 
t;^<-<  the  aid  th!";  c  imtry  is  giving  the  side  purcha.'^ing  arm.v,  for 
m  a  war  the  av  r.igo  man  >ees  very  clearly  th.u  guns  are  Immensely 
useful,  though  he  m  ty  miss  'he  vast  Importance  of  a  cargo  of 
steel  rails  TTie  fact  tiiat  .\morlcnn  evins  are  sold  to  Bntalii  and 
F:.i:.ie  will  strengthen  popul.ir  sympathy  for  their  cau-^e  The 
temperature  of  prt^t:i:an^h;p  wU!  ri.se  Anu^ncan  unneuirality  will 
certainly  be  Ir.creas.xl  by  the  repe:U  of  the  emtwrgo  on  arms  In 
favor  oi  a  ca-h-ar.d-cprrT  pc^hcy  The  change  will  be  of  tre- 
mendous imp«)rtance.  becauise  it  will  mark  the  begmnlng  of  the 
c<  Halve  ^f  Anier..Mn  niutral.'y  The  det>d  Is  ou  the  heads  of 
Franklin  RiC-evJ.t  AV.d  his  followers  Retreat  on  this  point  will 
surely  be  used  to  f  ^^ce  re'reat  all  along  the  line  imtU  every  defense 
built  up  has  t>een  knocked  down. 

We  are  today  stimulatins  a  bitterness  that  might  cause 
an  incident  to  plunge  us  into  war.  We  are  stimulating  the 
bitterne.ss  in  starting  the  sale  of  munitions  to  Europe:  and 
that  bitterness  may  rise  to  the  point  where  an  incident 
might  occur.  In  a  letter  from  General  von  Palkenhayn  to 
Bethmarui-HoUweg,  in  discussing  unrestricted  warfare: 


So  far  ai5  thl';  .submarine  situation  Is  concerned.  .\mcnca"s  step 
from  the  secret  war  in  which  it  tut--  U  nt;  been  en^at;ed  a*;aini>l  Ub 
to  ati  openly  declared  hostUiiy  can  effei-l  no  change. 

Tney  had  dfvelnpfd  bitternes*;  becau<-e  of  the  munitions 
tradf.  and  that  bitternebS  cau.-ecl  incidents  wh:cli  plunged  us 
into  war  Of  course  we  went  to  war  directly  nn  the  ground  of 
the  sink:ng  of  our  ship*:.  But  why  were  thase  ships  sunk? 
Wa.';  it  that  G^^rmr.ny  fe!*  that  we  wert>  not  neutral;  that  we 
were  helping  England  to  destroy  her.  and  she  '^ank  those  ships 
just  as  any  oth-^r  nation  would  sink  them  when  its  back  was 
against  th^■  wall,  and  it  felt  that  one  sid*"-  was  helping  the 
other  side?  We  causf^d  the  development  of  bitterness  in 
Europe;  munitions  trade  makes  bitterness  which  easily  might 
result  in  war. 

MfNTTIONS    TRADE    IMMORAL 

I  fft'l  thaf  th>-'  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  and  impl-*ments 
of  w.ir  IS  immoral  m  time  cf  war  or  in  time  of  peace.  I  feel 
that  Am^^ncn  should  not  becomf  a  merrh.int  of  death.. 

Purthermnre,  I  realize  that  if  we  should  go  mtc  this  war — 
and  God  forbid  tha*  we  should — we  would  not  be  fighting  for 
liberty,  bur  would  be  fighting  purely  for  a  balance  of  power 
in  Europe,  though,  of  cour.se,  cur  soldiers  would  be  told  that 
they  were  fishtrng  for  liberty.  Sir  Phillip  Gibbs  m  his  book 
about  the  World  War  soldieis  said  this: 

They  had  been  told  that  they  were  fiphtin^;  for  liberty  But 
their  hrst  l*^s-on  was  the  utter  loss  of  Individual  libeity  ur.der  a 
discipline  which  made  the  private  soldier  no  more  than  u  number 
They  were  ordered  about  like  L'alley  slaves,  herdeti  .ibout  like 
cattle.  Was  It  not  rather  that  the  masses  of  men  engaged  in 
slaughter  were  servint?  the  purpose  of  powers  above  them,  rival 
powers,  crr-tdy  for  one  another'.--  markets.  cuVit*  vi.-  of  one  another's 
wealth  and  callous  of  the  lives  of  humble  men?  Surely  If  the 
k'-aders  of  the  warring  nations  were  put  t^'Ufther  for  even  a  week 
In  some  such  place  ivs  Hooi;e.  or  the  Hchrnzollern  redoubt,  afflicted 
by  the  u.'ual  iiaritssmp  (\re,  poLson  gas.  mine  explosions,  lice,  rats. 
and  the  stench  of  rottini;  corpses,  with  the  certainty  of  death  or 
dismemberment  at  'he  v.eek  end,  they  would  settle  the  bu.'-mess 
i'.nd  come  to  terms  b-'fore  the  week  was  out.  I  heard  tha*  proposi- 
ti' n  put  forwTird  muny  times  by  youiig  ofT5cers  of  nurs.  and  as  an 
argument  against  their  own  sacrifice  they  found   it  unanswerable 

Mr,  President,  do  you  think  that  the  rulers  of  Europe 
today  would  go  to  war  if  they  had  to  do  the  fisrhting?  No; 
th-y  would  go  to  the  basement,  just  as  the  Hou-^e  of  Lords 
did.  Oh,  no;  they  are  not  going  to  die,  They  are  going 
to  stand  back  and  tfU  the  others  how  to  win  the  war. 

S<>me  have  hich  hopes  of  war,  M-m  havf  hoped  to  gam 
many  things  by  war — power  and  wealth  fur  themselves,  glory 
and  honor  tor  their  country,  and  freedom  and  happiness  for 
mankind.  All  they  have  sucri  'ded  in  getting,  to  quote  an 
eighteenth  century  wit.  are  "widows,  taxes,  wooden  legs,  and 
death." 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  of  war  is  that  it  is  fought,  not 
by  bad  men  knowing  themstlves  to  be  bad  but  by  good  men 
passionately  convinced  that  they  are  right.  War  is  not  fou^iit 
by  mm  who  feel  that  they  are  wrong.  It  i.^  fought  by  men 
who  feel  that  they  are  right.  The  hii-lory  of  war  shows  that 
it  bungs  dictators.  Dictators  bring  despotism,  and  with  des- 
potism liberty  is  lost.  As  part  of  the  chain  of  conflict  comes 
the  loss  of  civil  rights. 

Let  us  weigh  war  in  its  true  light.  We  see  beautiful  build- 
ings, architectural  gems,  homes  of  civilized  pe<'ple  destroyed. 
We  see  the  maimed,  mutilated,  and  mangled  moaning  and 
begi^ing  for  their  existence,  for  the  right  to  live,  or  the  pleas- 
ure of  death  to  get  away  from  their  pains. 

We  see  men  with  their  arms  and  legs  gone,  torn  away 
by  shrapnel.  We  see  men  with  part  of  their  faces  gone.  We 
see  men  lying  on  the  battlefield,  silent,  never  to  speak  again. 
In  place  of  smiles  we  see  agony.  In  place  of  peace  and 
happiness  we  see  war  and  sorrow — and  we  will  help  to  bring 
it  about.  When  we  send  the  gun  to  kill  we  help  to  tear 
the  head  off  the  son  of  some  mother. 

Oh.  you  can  hide  and  try  to  close  your  conscience  if  you 
will;  but  my  conscience  will  not  bother  me  when  I  see  a 
gruesome,  horrible  war  scene  of  deaih.  I  can  rest  secure  in 
the  thought  that  that  death  was  not  contributed  to  by 
munitions  which  I  voted  to  send  across  the  Atlantic.  That  is 
what  you  are  doing.  You  are  voting  to  get  in  the  game  ol 
death  m  order  that  profit  might  be  made. 
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Of  course  we  are  not  yet  in  the  war,  but  the  path  is  so 
tragically  marked  with  a  parallel  that  I  am  afraid  we  shall 
be  in  it. 

I  recall  distinctly  that  25  years  ago  my  father  opposed  the 
World  War.  I  recall  how  he  told  the  people  of  my  home  city 
that  we  were  on  the  way  to  war.  I  realized  the  punishment 
and  the  bitterness  visited  upon  liim  because  of  his  desire  to 
keep  America  at  peace.  Tliose  things  were  indelibly  im- 
pressed upon  me  as  a  child.  I  remember  that  some  cf  the 
very  men  whom  he  tried  to  keep  out  of  the  front-line  trenches 
were  the  ones  who  condemned  him  with  the  greatest  bitter- 
ness. But  he  was  right.  He  was  in  the  minority,  but  he  v.as 
right. 

What  pleasure,  what  joy,  will  you  have  when  you  know  that 
a  gun  sent  by  you  as  an  accessory  to  tJie  fact  helped  to  kill 
some  young  man  in  Europe?  It  will  kill  someone.  What 
satisfaction  will  you  have  when  you  think  of  mothers  and 
sisters  back  in  the  home  weeping  at  the  death  of  some  boy 
killed  by  a  bullet  you  helped  to  send  to  Prance?  You  can 
hide  your  conscience  if  you  will,  but  you  will  never  be  able 
to  erase  the  fact  that  you  contributed  to  it.  You  cannot 
erase  the  fact  that  by  this  method  we  are  sending  shells 
across  the  Atlantic,  not  to  stop  Hitler.  Hitler  will  not  be 
touched  by  a  single  shot.  Some  boy — many  boys — will  be 
stopped  by  the  shots  that  we  send  across. 

We  are  not  sending  bombers  across  the  ocean  to  bomb 
Hitler.  We  are  sending  them  to  drop  missiles  on  soldiers — 
yes;  not  alone  soldiers,  but  women  and  children  just  like  your 
wife  and  just  like  your  child.  You  may  hide  behind  the 
excuse  that  others  will  sell  munitions  if  we  do  not;  but  you 
cannot  cover  up  the  fact  that  j'ou  are  an  accessory  to  send- 
ing munitions  across  the  ocean.  You  may  say  others  are 
killing,  but  deep  down  in  your  heart  you  know  that  when 
you  vote  to  lift  the  embargo  you  are  voting  to  contribute  to 
the  toll  of  death  in  Europe.  When  you  pick  up  a  newspaper 
-and  .see  a  gruesome,  terrible  scene  of  a  soldier  with  his  head 
half  gone,  just  remember  that  his  head  may  have  been  torn 
off  by  an  American  bullet  which  you  voted  to  send.  When 
you  see  a  picture  of  a  little  child  resting  in  death  after  a 
terrible  bombing  raid,  remember  that  that  bomb  may  have 
been  an  American  bomb  that  you  voted  to  send  across  the 
Atlantic.  You  cannot  excuse  your  action  because  Germany 
may  be  killing  them.  What  right  have  we,  in  peace,  to  con- 
tribute to  the  continuation  of  war? 

What  are  shells,  arms,  and  ammunition  used  for?  To  kill; 
not  to  kill  citizens  of  a  country  which  is  at  war  with  us,  but 
to  kill  citizens  of  a  country  at  peace  with  us.  Let  me  say 
again  that  not  one  bomb  will  strike  Hitler.  We  shall  not 
smash  Hitler  with  the  munitions  we  send  across.  We  shall 
.smash  the  boys  of  Gcrm.any.  who  feel  that  they  are  fighting 
for  the  right,  even  though  we  know  they  are  in  the  wTong. 
Those  bombs  and  shells  are  not  for  the  men  who  made  the 
war;  they  are  for  th3  mien  who  fight  the  war.  We  can 
sit  back  and  say  that  that  is  not  cur  affair;  but  you  know, 
and  we  all  know,  and  any  man  with  a  conscience  knows, 
that  when  you  put  a  gun  in  a  man's  hand  and  that  gun 
brings  death  you  cannot  sit  back  and  say,  "I  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that  death." 

Yes;  Hitler  may  be  stopped.  The  Kaiser  was  stopped. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  boys  died  in  stopping  him.  They 
were  stopped  on  the  battlefields  of  France;  and  the  Kaiser 
was  not  touched  by  a  bullet.  The  Kaiser  will  die  in  a  bed 
in  Holland. 

No;  when  we  talk  about  smashing  Hitler,  all  the  smashing 
of  Hitler  will  be  of  no  avail  until  the  conditions  in  Europe 
which  created  Hitler  are  corrected. 

Hitler  is  a  symbol  in  this  war,  just  as  the  Kaiser  was  a 
symbol  in  the  last  war.  We  cannot  correct  the  condition  by 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire.  We  cannot  correct  it  by  sending 
across  the  ocean  guns,  arms,  and  munitions  to  kill. 

Others  may  do  as  they  please,  but  no  boy  in  any  foreign 
country  will  die  coughing  out  his  lungs  with  poison  gas  which 
I  voted  to  send  across  the  water. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  happen  to  have  before  me  a  copy  of 
today's  Washington  News.  In  looking  over  the  headlines 
I  find  one  that  I  am  sure  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Senator, 
since  he  has  been  speaking  very  eloquently  of  the  destruction 
of  war  and  its  frightful  results. 

This  is  20  years  and  more  after  the  close  of  the  last  war. 
Incidentally,  in  that  connection,  I  am  reminded  that  about 
4  weeks  ago  I  v.'as  in  Ha\Tc,  France;  and  there  I  saw,  rearing 
itself  to  the  skies,  a  great  granite  monument  upon  which  was 
carved  "1914-1918."  meaning  that  from  then  on  the  people 
of  France  expected  eternal  peace.  At  that  time  war  had  been 
declared.  I  was  there  a  few  days  after  war  had  been  de- 
clared; and  I  was  reminded  of  the  fact  that  although  the  last 
war  had  been  ended  more  than  20  years,  today  we,  in  the 
United  States,  have  not  been  able  to  furnish  sufTicient  hos- 
pital space  to  provide  hospitalization  for  many  thousands  of 
American  heroes  who  were  affected  as  a  result  of  their  par- 
ticipation in  that  war. 

I  bring  this  article  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator.  It 
reads: 

ONE    HUNDRED    AND   FIFTY    THOUSAND    WAR    VETERANS    HAVE    NOT    APPLIXD 
FOR    BONUSES,    POST    FINDS 

Some  150.000  World  'War  veterans  never  have  applied  for  their 
bonuses,  according  to  records  compiled  by  Father  Francis  J. 
Hurney  Post  No.  112,  Catholic  War  Veterans. 

The  total  Includes  60.000  who  have  never  applied  for  certificates, 
15.000  who  have  less  than  $50  due  them,  65.000  dependents  of  de- 
ceased veterans  entitled  to  quarterly  benefits,  and  lO.OOO  dependents 
entitled  to  less  than  $50. 

Anj-one  in  any  of  these  classifications  is  asked  to  write  Post  Wel- 
fare Officer  Francis  J.  Parduhn  at  323  Farragut  Street  NW. 

Think  of  it,  Mr.  President!  Twenty  years  after  the  war  we 
are  unable  to  provide  hospitalization  for  all  the  American 
heroes  who  participated  in  that  great  struggle,  and  now  we 
are  told  that  more  than  150.000  have  never  applied  for  certain 
compensation  to  wliich  they  are  entitled  for  service  during 
the  World  War. 

Mr.  President,  while  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  Is 
good  enough  to  bear  with  me  at  this  time,  let  me  say  I  recall 
that  a  moment  ago,  just  before  I  was  called  from  the  Senate 
Chamber  to  talk  to  some  of  my  North  Carolina  friends,  I 
heard  him  remark  something  about  saving  the  world  for 
democracy  and  about  the  embargo. 

I  wish  to  say  to  the  Senator  that  since  this  discussion 
began  I  have  found  myself  in  cotton  fields  in  North  Carolina, 
since  we  North  Carolinians  are  very  desirous  of  selling  cotton 
to  whomsoever  might  buy  it;  that  I  have  visited  through 
many  tobacco  fields,  and  I  have  been  through  a  number 
of  the  great  industrial  and  manufacturing  plants  which  are 
producing  commodities  which  we  would  like  to  sell  to  na- 
tions across  the  sea,  and  particularly  to  those  at  war.  I  judge, 
from  what  has  been  said.  But  after  hearing  these  debates, 
I  see  before  me  a  danger  sign.  I  saw  none  in  the  cotton 
fields;  I  noted  none  in  the  tobacco  fields;  I  observed  none  in 
the  great  industrial  plants,  but  I  do  see  a  danger  sign  bear- 
ing the  words  "Beware  munitions."  That  perhaps  may  be 
a  false  sign;  I  do  not  know  as  to  that;  none  of  us  know,  but 
there  is  a  question  in  my  mind  whether  I  should  disregard 
that  sign  and  take  the  path  to  the  right  or  to  the  left  to 
avoid  any  danger.  I  do  not  know;  I  have  not  made  up  my 
mind  definitely  in  regard  to  that  matter.  However,  that  Is 
neither  here  nor  there  at  this  particular  time. 

The  Senator  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  World  War  was 
fought  for  the  purpose  of  saving  democracy,  of  aiding  Chris- 
tianity, of  stopping  war  for  all  time.  May  I  at  this  time  bring 
to  the  Senator's  attention — although  I  know  he  is  thoroughly 
familiar  with  It — the  fact  that  since  the  ending  of  the  last 
war  on  Armistice  Day,  November  11.  1918.  as  for  aiding  Chris- 
tianity, there  have  been  more  as.saults  upon  it  than  during 
almost  any  other  period  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world.  As  the  Senator  will  recall,  millions  c^ 
Christians  were  murdered  by  starvation  in  the  Russian 
LTiraine  in  1933  and  1934. 

In  connection  with  that  statement  I  recall  that  not  many 
months  ago  cur  Ambassador  to  France,  Mr,  Bullitt,  was  in 
Washington  and  testified  before  a  joint  committee  consisting 
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ol  ihe  Mil  lary  Aflairs  Committers  of  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate, I  kr.'V,  tha*  h-  had  been  our  rt  presonta'^ive  at  Moscow 
for  somo  t.m--.  tliat  he  waa  ihoruughly  familiar  with  the 
matter,  and  I  made  d;rect  inquiry  of  him  then  as  to  whether 
<v  not  It  w.i.-,  tni'^  tha'  m:Iuvin.s  of  ChnstiarLs  resident  in  that 
particular  porti^.n  of  Sovu-t  Ru-wia  had  been  niuidtrcd  by 
starvation.    He  said,  yes;  that  was  quite  true. 

TIi*^  Senat'.r  Irom  We.st  Virginia  will  recall  the  assault  made 
on  ChriNt.anity  and  Chriitian  pccplc  and  leaders  of  th^'  fuiih 
m  Spam  at  the  time  there  was  a  struggle  for  supremacy  in 
that  Chn.-,t.an  land  between  the  Fa.^ciits  and  the  Communists. 
We  knuw.  cf  cour.se.  that  more  tcmpk'.'-  of  worship  and  religion 
have  been  ra/ed  to  the  gruurul  and  boincd  and  de  tioyrd  than 
ever  b«  fore  within  a  2o-\\'ui  p.  nod,  and  certainly  with;n  our 
rcLoilfi  ticn. 

Now.  as  for  savinp  democracy,  I  know  there  have  been 
tremendous  assault^  n.ad-^  upon  dtmot-racy.  and  such  a-ssaults 
have  been  made  partnularly  m  th;.>  country.  Why?  Be- 
cau."!C  Che  American  people  have  been  "asleep  at  the  switch." 
Nirht  and  dav  foi  many  months  some  who  are  suppo.,edly 
Americans  have  b'^n  w^iikmc  l:ke  term.ites  m  the  endeavor 
to  destroy  the  democracy  of  tlic  United  States  of  America 
whJle  the  ^it-'at  mas.^cs  of  the  American  people  have  been 
asi<  f-p  and  permitted  it  to  go  on. 

.A  I  m'^niioiu'd  t  )  the  Senator  a  moment  ar:o.  the  Dies 
Ci^mmittev  uncvered.  by  s'.vcrn  testimony,  facts  s-hnwing  that 
llure  are  tOviay.  2.800  Cummumsts  holding  fine  positions  in 
the  Government  of  the  Uniteii  Slates  of  Amer.ca.  I  ven- 
ture to  sav  that  many  of  tho-'^e  who  are  endeavoring,  both 
nigh*  and  dav.  to  destroy  our  American  democracy,  which 
Is  d.fTereiU  from  that  of  any  other  nation  of  the  world,  are 
aliens  who  arnveti  here  illegally  and  have  remained  illegally 
or  arrivf^i  legally  and  have  remained  illegally  The  very 
reason  it  lias  been  necessary  to  put  on  additional  hundreds 
of  men  m  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the  Department 
of  Jusf.ee  ti>  .-ix^k  ou*  sp.-^.  th^--  very  r- a.  en  that  great  cr- 
gani/ations  in  th^'  United  States  of  America  have  had  to  go 
to  the  exptn.'.e  of  employing  thousands  of  additional  watch- 
men anci  patrolnvn  to  guard  their  proi>>r;y  against  destruc- 
tion and  ^abotat;*^  is.  unfurtunately,  that  w^  Co  noi  kiiow 
who  or  where  the.se  alien  enemies  are.  Why?  Becaib-e 
th'  pres«T.'  C  r.v;r<<,,  and  fathers  h.retoforc  have  failed  and 
refused  lo  pa.ss  a  law  requiring  every  a'.un  within  the  con- 
fine.s  ol  the  Uni'ed  States  of  Am-'rica  to  be  fingerprinted  and 
re^i.tcrcd.  If  today  eviry  ahen  in  the  United  Stales  were 
fini^erpnnted  and  retnstered.  we  would  know  where  the^e 
alien  enemies  are,  and  where  they  are  working,  with  the 
purpose  of  de.itrcying  cu'-  Government. 

We  have  bt^en  derelict  in  our  duty  in  that  respect  and  also 
btcauso  we  have  faiied  adequately  to  enforce  our  immigra- 
tuii  law  so  as  to  keep  out  uiulesirablc  enemies  of  American 
dtmocracy,  enemies  of  the  American  form  of  government. 
It  an  effective  law  of  the  kind  to  which  I  have  referred  had 
been  pas.scd,  tLxiav  innumerable  industrial  organizations  and 
tr- at  irun.Npoila'icn  companies  would  not  have  been  put  to 
tlie  expense  of  employing  thousands  upon  thousands  of  extra 
men.  patrobnen  and  watchmen,  to  guard  their  property. 
Tlie  situation  is  a  shanie  and  a  disgrace. 

As  the  Senator  stated  awhile  ago  our  danger  is  from 
within  and  not  from  without.  One  criticism  I  have  to  make 
is  that  the  Amencan  people  have  been  "asleep  at  the  switch." 
We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  for  nat.onal  defense — 
and  I  ha\e  voted  fur  every  one  of  those  appropriations  be- 
cause I  bt^heve  in  an  adequate  national  defense — we  are 
spending  bilLons  of  dollars  to  defend  ourselves  against  the 
enemy  from  without,  not  one  cent,  comparatively  speaking, 
to  defend  ourselves  against  Lhe  enemy  within,  who  is  boring 
night  and  day. 

There  is.  indeed,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed  out,  much 
more  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  enemy  within  than  from 
tlie  enemy  wiihout,  because  we  with  our  airplanes,  piloted 
by  men  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine  Corps,  if  we  were 
attacked  by  an  enemy  from  without  it  would  not  be  difficult 
for  them  to  locale  and  turn  t)ack  the  enem^-,  for  we  have 
the  finest  airplanes  in  the  world.    We  need  ten,  twenty,  or 


thirty  thousand  more;  but  we  have  the  finest  pilots  upon  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

It  is  different  when  it  comes  to  locating  enemies  within. 
They  work  secretly,  underhandedly,  in  the  dark;  their  or- 
ganizations are  widespread;  and  the  Attorney  General  him- 
self and  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  both  slated  that  the  land 
was  honeycomb^^d  with  spies. 

I  observed  in  the  columns  of  the  press  only  a  day  or  two  ago 
that  the  destruction  in  part  of  one  cf  our  ship.- — I  believe  it 
was  out  at  San  Diego.  Calif. — was  being  investigated,  and  the 
investigation  thus  far  revealed  that  the  work  was  done  by 
saboteurs.  So  what  we  must  do  is  to  put  ourselvas  right  in 
this  country.  Let  us  prepare  an  adequate  national  defense, 
one  that  cannot  be  penetrated  by  the  army  of  any  other 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth;  and  in  doing  that,  in  fortify- 
ing ourselves  against  the  a.ssaults  of  the  eneniy  from  wTthout, 
let  us  first  clean  house  in  this  country.  I>:>t  us  purge  this 
country.  Belore  it  is  too  late,  let  us  get  hold  of  these  alien 
enem.es.  these  undesirables,  these  aliens  who  arc  endeavoring 
to  destroy  our  fonn  of  government,  and  send  them  back  to  the 
countries  whence  they  came,  and  make  those  countries  take 
them  ba(  k.    It  can  be  done. 

I  thank  the  Sena 'or. 
Manifestations  of  applause  in  the  galleries.! 

Ml.  HOLT.     I  thank  the  Senator  frcm  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President.  w:il  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  I  hesitate  to  trespa.-,s  on  the  able 
address  being  made  by  the  Senator  from  West  Vnginia;  but, 
if  I  may  have  ihe  attention  ot  the  Senator  from.  North 
Carolina  IMr.  Reynolds  I  for  a  moment,  he  referred  to  the 
cotton  situation.  There  seems  to  be  an  implication  that  ex- 
ports of  cotton  arc  aided  and  Increased  during  wart:me. 

The  other  day  I  had  the  Congressional  Library  make  up  a 
tabulation  for  me  in  that  connection.  Unfonunately.  I  have 
not  the  figures  at  hand,  but  I  intend  shortly  lo  put  them  in 
the  Record.  If  that  tabulation  is  correct,  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914.  for  3  years,  exportaticns  of  cottrn 
drorrx^d  approxtm.ately  two-thirds.  Is  the  Senator  frcm 
North  Carc^lina  aware  that  our  cotton  exports  in  1914  dropped 
far  below  those  in  1913,  and  in  1915  our  cotton  exports 
dropped  to  approximately  one-third  of  those  of  1913:^  I  am 
merely  using  approximations  now.  and  will  supply  the  figures 
later.  It  was  not  until  we  practically  got  into  the  war,  in 
1917.  that  cotton  experts  again  picked  up. 

Not  only  that,  but  the  same  thing  was  true  cf  many  other 
basic  commodities,  with  the  exception  cf  tobacco,  I  believe, 
and  cf  medicine,  and  of  oil.  Of  course  it  is  almost  a  matter 
of  rea.snn.  A  workm.m  in  England,  for  instance,  going  about 
his  daily  chores,  uses  a  good  d>nl  of  cotton.  He  probably 
has  cotton  trousers,  cotton  shirts,  cotton  gloves,  and  cotton 
sock.s.  The  minute  he  becomes  a  soldier,  all  those  articles  of 
clothing  are  made  of  wool. 

It  IS  rather  amazing  to  me,  in  view  of  the  statistics  I  have 
had  compiled,  that  some  p^^sons  from  the  Southern  States 
seem  to  think  a  European  war  would  aid  the  export  of  cotton, 
when  the  facts  of  the  last  war  apparently  are  that  not  only  did 
It  curtail  cotton  exports,  but  it  reduced  them  approximately 
two -thirds. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
been  familiar  with  that  situation. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.^scuri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me  righ*  along  the  same  line  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  has  been  discussing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Chave?  m  the  chairs 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield;  and  if  so,  to 
whom? 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
then  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  simply  wish  to  put  an  adden- 
dum to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Ci.\bk!; 
and  it  applies  not  only  to  cotton  from  lhe  Southern  States, 


but  to  beef  and  similar  products  from  some  of  our  Western 
Siates. 

Does  the  Senator  realize  that  at  the  present  time,  and  for 
some  time  past.  Great  Britain  has  been  buying  its  beef  from 
the  Argentine?  Great  Britain  does  not  buy  beef  from  us. 
Some  people  from  some  Western  Stales  seem  to  think  the 
war  is  going  to  bring  about  a  great  increase  in  our  exports 
of  meat  products  to  Great  Britain.  England  buys  its  beef 
from  the  Argentine,  and  wants  to  buy  its  cartridges  and 
TNT  from  us. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  want  to  ask  at  that  point — then  I  will  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carohna — how  can  England  be 
blami'd  for  buying  beef  from  the  Argentine  when  our  own 
United  States  Army  and  Navy  do  so?     [Laughter.] 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
fu-ni  Idaho  that  my  recollection  is  that  our  export  of  cotton 
frem  the  South  did  decline  immediately  after  the  beginning 
of  the  World  War.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  am  not  so  sure 
that  we  shall  greatly  profit  by  this  war  insofar  as  the  exporla- 
li<  :i  of  cotton  is  concerned,  for  the  reason  that  if  we  require 
ea..h  on  delivery,  with  the  transfer  of  title  when  the  com- 
modity IS  loaded  in  British  or  French  bottoms,  that  cash, 
pe'rhaps.  will  be  long  in  coming.  Those  countries  wiil  not  be 
possessed  of  a  suflicieni  amount  of  cash  to  satisfy  us  in 
making  tho.'^o  ca.sh  payments.  As  the  result  thereof,  what 
will  Great  Britain  do.  and  what  will  France  do?  Great 
Bii'.ain  will  buy  her  cotton  from  India.  She  will  use  the 
long-:itaple  cotton  from  Esypt. 

Ivlr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  And  save  her  foreign  exchange  for 
the  purcha.^e  cf  munitions  in  this  country. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Well,  I  do  not  know  about  that.  Any- 
way, she  will  get  her  cotton  from  India.  She  will  get  her 
cotton  frcm  Egypt.  She  will  gel  some  of  her  cotton  frcm 
Cluna.  As  a  m.aiter  of  fact,  if  she  can  buy  it  cheaper,  and 
.she  has  to  pay  ca.sh  for  it,  sl:e  will  get  her  cotton  from 
Brazil,  because  down  in  Brazil  now  ihc  English  are  vymg 
with  the  Americaas  in  regard  to  getting  the  Brazilian  trade; 
and  down  in  Brazil  today  the  planters,  many  of  whom  have 
found  cotton  so  profitable  in  pioduction  that  they  have  de- 
stroyed many  of  their  old  coffee  plantations  and  have  con- 
\ertt  d  them  into  cotton  plantations,  can  produce  cotton  for 
5  cents  a  pound  and  make  a  profit  thereupon  sufficient  for 
them,  in  comparison  with  the  losses  they  sustained  upon  the 
pr.  ducticn  of  cofTec.  They  probably  will  buy  frcm  Brazil. 
because  the  English  have  many  millions  of  dollars  invested 
m  Brazil  in  the  transportation  and  the  public-utility  business. 

It  i.s  quite  true,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  slated  a 
mOiTient  ago.  that  the  Argentine  chiefly  produces  beef,  and 
file  British  buy  Argentine  beef.  That  is  perfectly  natural, 
becaase  the  British  have  more  money  invested  in  the  Argen- 
tine than  any  other  nation  upon  the  face  of  the  earth  has 
invested  there;  and  the  people  of  Buenos  Aires,  the  capital 
thereof,  who  do  their  trading  upon  foreign  shores,  do  not 
come  to  th3  United  Stales  of  America  fur  the  purpose  of 
doing  it.  but  they  go  to  London  or  Liverpool  or  Paris. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
briefly  yield  to  me? 

iMr.  HOLT.     I  shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho,  Let  me  point  out  the  fact  that  if 
the  arms  embargo  is  repealed,  Britain  will  have  so  much 
munty  to  spend  in  the  United  Slates.  Very  obviously  she 
will  not  use  her  dollar  exchange  to  buy  here  anything  that 
she  can  buy  within  her  own  empire  with  sterling  exchange. 
That  is  perfectly  patent.  That  means  that  she  will  get 
all  the  wheat  she  can  get.  and  all  she  needs,  from  Canada. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     And  Australia. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.     And  Australia. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     And  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  She  wiU  get  the  wool  she  needs 
from  Australia,  and  the  cotton  she  needs  from  India  and 
Egypt.  It  means  that  she  will  save  and  hoard  her  dollar  ex- 
change for  the  one  thing  she  can  get  here  that  she  cannot 
get  elsev>here;  namely,  munitions. 

So  if  any  producers  of  raw  materials  in  this  country  think 
Britain  and  France  are  going  to  use  up  their  precious  dollar 


exchange  in  buying  American  wheat  and  Americ^an  cotton  and 
American  wool  and  those  things,  it  seems  to  nic  on  the  face 
of  the  matter  that  they  are  very  patently  miistaken.  Frankly, 
I  think  it  would  be  well  in  order  if  an  am<.ndment  were  pro- 
posed to  this  joint  resolution  to  require  that  for  cvtTy  dollar 
of  exchange  used  to  buy  munitions  and  instruments  of  death 
in  this  country  a  proportion  of  a  dollar,  or  perhaps  more 
dollars,  should  be  used  to  buy  raw  products  and  other  peace- 
time goods  in  this  ccnintry. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  may  add  in  that  con- 
nection that  I  am  somewhat  afraid  that  the  corn  producers 
of  Illinois  and  Iowa — which,  I  believe,  are  two  of  the  great 
corn-producing  States  in  this  country — and  some  of  our  west- 
em,  producers  of  wheat,  and  our  cotton  producers  of  the 
South,  and  the  tobacco  producers  of  North  Carolina,  Virginia, 
and  Georgia,  are  going  to  be  disappointed.  A  number  of  our 
people  unfortunately  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  enrich  ourselves  overnight.  I  would  that 
it  were  possible  that  my  friends  Uie  farmers  of  North  Carohna 
could  get  20  and  25  cents  a  pound  for  their  cotton;  that  my 
fiiends  in  Piedmont  North  Carohna.  and  up  in  the  mountain 
section  from  v.h.ch  I  come,  could  get  40  and  50  cents  a  pound 
for  their  tobacco;  but  I  am.  indeed,  afraid  they  are  going  to 
be  disappcinied.  because,  as  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Idaho  iMr.  Ci.ark]  so  aptly  poin'cd  out,  all  the  cash  that 
Fiance  and  Great  Britain  have  they  are  going  to  use  where 
they  are  forced  to  use  it,  and  ihcy  are  going  to  have  to  buy 
very  little  aside  from  munitions  in  this  country.  A  large  por- 
tion of  northern  Africa,  controlled  by  them,  produces  cotton. 

For  instance,  the  Uttle  section  known  as  Uganda  has  in- 
creased its  cotton  production  about  75  percent  within  the 
past  2  yeai:^.  All  of  those  stclions  of  Africa  that  are  con- 
trolled by  the  British  will  supply  them  with  cotton,  together 
with  India  and  perhaps  China,  whereas  they  will  get  their 
beef  from  the  Argentine,  and  they  probably  will  buy  some 
cotton  from  Brazil;  and.  as  the  able  Senator  just  stated, 
they  will  get  their  wool  frcm  New  Zealand  and  Tasmania 
and  Australia  and  a  number  of  .small  islands  in  that  section 
of  the  world  that  are  noted  for  their  fine  production  of  wool. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Vvheic  are  they  going  to  get  the  wool  to  pull 
over  our  eyes?  ILau'^htcr.]  They  have  pulled  it  for  a 
long  while. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  think  that  wool  was  pulled  over  our 
eyes  on  the  6lh  day  of  April  1917,  when  we  entered  the 
war,  insofar  as  that  is  concerned.  That  reminds  me  of  the 
fact  that  Fiance  and  England,  who  pulled  the  wool  over  our 
eyes,  have  been  able  to  keep  the  blinders  on  them  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  those  blinders  are  weighted  in  gold  to  the 
extent  of  more  than  $15,900,000,000. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Ml'.  President.  I  hope  that  when  the 
Senator  is  speaking  of  tobacco  he  will  not  forget  Kentucky. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  forgot  Kentucky  in  commenting  on 
tobacco.  I  see  that  the  able  junior  Senator  from  the  great 
Commonwealth  of  Kentucky  is  on  the  lookout  for  the  inter- 
ests of  his  State,  which  produces  one  of  the  finest  tobaccos 
upon  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  the  tobacco  of  Kentucky  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  wliich  are  manufactureo 
in  the  greatest  State  in  the  Union,  namely.  North  Carolina. 
[Laughter.] 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  HOLT.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  When  we  speak  of  cotton,  and  the 
sources  of  the  supply  of  cotton,  it  would  be  well  to  remember 
Turkey  in  that  connection.  V/hen  we  began  to  plow  under 
cotton.  Turkey  began  to  plant  and  raise  cotton  and  build 
textile  factories.  Missionaries  who  have  lived  in  Turkey 
for  more  than  40  years,  and  who  have  traveled  through  this 
city,  have  given  me  very  interesting  information  on  that 
point. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  whether  we  did  not  pass  a  bill  some 
time  ago  providing  for  the  exchange  of  some  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  boles  of  cotton  for  rubber  from  the  British 
Empire.    Am  I  correct  In  that? 
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?.;.-    noiT     T!i''  SKT.atcr  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Ll'NUELN'  !■  wus  my  txl.of  at  tliat  tiir.*^  that  wo 
Ehculd  h.r.e  ri'C»\vcd  the  rubbt-r.  and  .^hculJ  have  applied  tiie 
value  of  Uie  rubber  on  the  debt  Great  Br. tain  owes  us.  We 
vouJd  have  r-'-inod  soniLthmj.'  lor  the  Uni't-d  S'ate.-,  in^^tead 
of  turning  everytlun^  over  to  the  Briiuh  uruLr  that  a«ree- 
m-  nt.  There  are  cth  t  lescurces  which  are  ibundan:  m  the 
Bnti^h  Empire  which  they  should  furr.;.-h  iLs  und  apply  to 
I!,'-  payini  ;;;  of  the  debt.  I  tli:nk  the  SenaLor  wiil  agr-.'e  witll 
me  as  to  tlxat. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  thank  the  S^^nator.  I  desire  to  say  ?om°- 
thmg  about  a  statement  of  ti."  Senator  Irom  North  Carol. na 
which  I  consider  very  miportant.  Our  ta.>k  to  preserve 
democracy  is  rik'ht  here  in  the  Unr.ed  S'ates.  not  acro.«,N  the 
sea.s.  O^u'  ta^.k  is  to  keep  Ltie  torch  of  liberty  lighted  here, 
not  over  there. 

We  may  be  fot-led  and  po  ever  to  keep  the  torch  of  liberty 
Lkht'-d  there  and  come  back  and  find  it  extinguL-hid  in  the 
Umted  State:;.  The  torch  that  we  mu.st  keep  al.Kht  i.s  the 
torch  of  opportunity,  and  if  the  United  States  Senate  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  when  in  session  would  sptn:d 
as  much  time  In  tryma  to  settle  the  piobl-  in  of  unoniploy- 
m'-nt  as  in  tryir. '  to  help  England  by  rtpealme  the  arras 
embargo,  we  w>:uld  make  a  greater  ccntribur :on  to  democracy 
Ulan  anything  eL>e  we  ni;k..ht,  do  in  connection  wah  any 
neutrality  bill. 

HCPF  OF  nrxsooi-frY   hfre 

Tlie  hope  of  democracy  in  th*^  world  i.>  h^re,  with  i-vn  wrrk- 
Int:  in  the  mills.  Our  hope  1."^  no'  m  r.viiu;  th*-  u.'vmp! -yed 
Idle  of  .\n-:erica  jc+)s  m  th'  un:f  nms  ot  .-nldi-^ri^  m  F;:ir.ce. 
Our  job  i.^  to  Five  Ain^rican  b<i>>  j(^bs  in  a  t  ic'^rv  pr.-ducinp. 
not  implemenis  t"  k.l!  bi^t  implements  with  v.hich  to  bu:ld. 
Let  us  build  horn*---  in  the  United  SMtes  with  thf>  id!t>  labor 
th:\t  IS  here,  instead  of  erectinc  munition.'^  factories  for  the 
manufacture  cf  thmu's  w.th  which  to  destroy  homes,  no 
matter  wh<M'-  th^sr  lumes  may  b<v 

Mr.  RKYNOLDS.  Mr.  Hrtsident.  will  the  Senator  yield 
futfher'^ 

Mr    HOLT      I  yield 

Mr  HF^'^'OLDS  I  wi^^h  to  say  thn.^  I  agrt-e  a  hundred 
P<  rcf  n*  w.th  the  statement  ju.-t  made  by  thf  Senafcr.  I  con- 
t' r.vl  th.it  vs"  (lucl^.t  to  mobilize  m  the  United  S'atr-^  aramst 
th  •  urrrnp!r>Tnent  and  poverty  here  instead  of  contemplating 
a  mobih.'iatiun  fur  the  purpose  of  sending  the  sons  cf  Amer- 
ican mothrT";  to  savf'  something  across  the  seas. 

'  M  ;n:!e-tat:'^n.'^  of  applause  in  the  palleries  1 

Mr   H'VtT      I  t^ank  thf^  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PHESmrNO  OFFICER.  The  Chair  must  admonish 
the  oeaiMant>  M  th--  pallerK^  that  they  are  guests  of  the 
Senate.  There  i;;  a  ru!.'  of  the  Senate  that  therr  mu'it  be  no 
nnnifestntions  p."  arrrov.il  or  dii'approval  in  the  galleries. 
O  .'  L:u--t;-  Wiil  k.iidly  eb^y  that  rul-v 

Mr  HOLT  Mr  Pn^id'"nt.  our  departments  are  now  pet- 
ting ri  ad..-  fr>r  an  M  dny.  for  an  ?rrny  of  men  to  po  cut  in 
world  ccntliet  As  ti:e  Senator  frrm  North  CaroUna  has 
said,  ler  us  e,t  b'lsy  for  an  M  dny  here,  and  w.pe  out 
unemphnrrvn'  \W  are  not  going  to  do  it  thrrugrh  the 
miir-.Mcn-  tr-ide.  we  ar'-  not  poin?  to  build  cur  prosperity  in 
Europe  Wf^  can  build  cur  prosponty  here  in  the  United 
F'.tt'.s  wht-re  tlie  cpp^irtunities  have  always  been  given  to 
bu.'id  ;t. 

•  >L^k«'  the  -rorld  .^fe  for  demccraey."  and  whuie  we  ar»- 
makme  the  rro'-ld  -^nfe  for  democracy  in  Europe  we  are  mak- 
ir.g  :t  s.^.fe  for  p  verty  ov>^r  here.  wi->  are  mak:np  n  '^af  >  f,)r 
ummployment.  If  we  would  think  as  much  about  the 
ho\els  in  the  citie';  and  the  hnneer  throughout  the  United 
S*iir<:  a?  we  do  abou»  thf  a'rocittes  in  Furcp.\  instead  of 
pavir/T  attention  to  thin?s  ac-^ss  the  sea.  we  would  be  doing 
our  du*y  Thert  are  atrot-ities  here,  atrocities  of  hunper  in 
thf  Unitoil  sta-e=  L*^t  us  take  care  of  them,  first,  before 
we  ':t.'»rt  a  trip  across  the  ocean. 

.Mr  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
furtl'.er'' 

Mr   HOLT      I  vield. 

Mr.  LUNDFFN  I  desire  to  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
statement  he  ha^  just  maJe.    We  are  beccming  engaged  and 


involved  in  debate  about  continents  across  the  ocean,  about 

p:  :;:!■:  IS  acrcsr,  tl;c  ii.:.cn  s.as.  :;bcut  c;r'.at  i.<oties  and  ccn- 
tlieis  thousands  of  miles  away;  but  I  do  not  hear  muih  if 
anytliiuR  said  about  the  United  Sta'es  and  the  problems 
un.lcr  our  own  flag  ab^ut  the  destitute  and  hungry,  ani  the 
poverty-stric!:cn  ar.d  the  ta.x-ridden  people  of  the  United 
States,  whose  backs  ar.  bending  under  the  burdens  we  are 
placing  upon  them  duo  t.o  the  enormously  incr,;as:d  arma- 
menls  and  the  contempIati_n  cf  war,  and  the  burdens  of  the 
last  war.  I  think  the  Senator  should  be  commended  for 
his  attention  to  these  •.  :tal  problems,  which  must  be  solved 
it  we  would  avo.d  d.*nger  of  conflict  from  withm  our  own 
borders,  where  v.'^  may  have  a  frontier  which  we  will  have 
to  lake  caro  of.  If  v/e  would  take  care  of  the  unemployed 
liere.  if  we  would  take  care  of  the  housing  pr'jbl  ta.  if  we 
wcu;d  take  .-arc  of  the  tarm-.is  of  th-'  United  States,  and 
think  of  A.-nenca,  we  would  hir.  j  no  problem  under  our  own 
flag  that  would  be  serious. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  rec.nily  informed  that 
a  man  veiy  clc^e  to  the  adniiiii.-trdiion  said:  Tt  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  keep  the  p-^ople  interested  m  Europe,  because 
if  we  can  keep  tliem  interested  in  Europe,  thty  will  not  be 
thinking  much  abou:  Am.eriea." 

Tlie  uam;i-r  is  that  as  Icii-j;  as  we  k' rp  them  locking  out 
the  back  wndow.  and  keep  .saym;.'.  "There  is  a  borrym.an 
who  will  eet  you  there,"'  thi  y  arc  not  r,oing  'o  worry  about 
th-ir  upp' r.  While  we  ar^  wntchinc  aff<i:;>  across  tlio 
Seas,  th-  uniinployed  are  still  without  jub.-.  We  sill  h:-ve 
ont-ih.id  •  f  the  Nation  ii:-houscd,  ill-f' d.  and  .'l-clad,  We 
have  tho.-io  cf.nditions  her<',  not  in  Europo,  and  if  we  would 
d-'vote  cur  i  ner.:*  and  effort  to  protecting  the  United  States, 
en  this  Side  of  the  ocean,  wt  would  contribute  to  democracy 
in  the  world. 

We  are  challengm''  democracy  by  not  allovng  it  to  con- 
tinue to  woik  here.  Tliat  is  why  there  is  dancer  to  democ- 
racy and  danger.  a_;  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  have  said,  from  within 
this  country.  Men  die  for  countries  which  protect  them  and 
protect  their  families.  I  do  nnt  want  to  tak'  the  time  of 
the  Sena'e  much  longer  but  I  wish  to  read  a  letter  m  which 
it  is  .-tated: 

We  owe  fo  the  Atlles  whatever  moral  .support  and  financial 
R.'i.si.'tanre  it  i.s  in  the  power  ol  this  N;.-ion  to  eive.  It  Is  not 
merely  the  sc-ca.lcd  American  ri^ht  that  our  munition  makers 
should  be  free  to  sell  to  the  enemies  ot  Clermany  - -it  is  o»ir  dity 
to  entuuriipe  them  to  cio  so.  Let  u.-  i'nihusiasti.;allv  approve 
snppivlng  ♦he  enemies  of  O'-nnar.y  wrh  nn.-i.-..-nl  aid  and  niuni- 
tioii.s  of  war  and  resist  with  all  cur  moral  strengtii  those  who 
would  pl'..^-e  an  t-mb.irgo  on  muiUtlcns. 

Tliat  letter  was  not  writt^^n  in  1939.  but  was  wrinen  by 
Josiah  R'^iyee,  a  profi'ssor  of  Harvard  I'niveisity.  on  th"  30th 
day  of  January  1916.  whtn  we  were  ..iiding  into  war.  It  could 
be  usfi  aeain  today  just  the  same  as  it  was  th^n.  Theie  aie 
cclieg"  professors  telling  us  the  same  thing  today.  All  we 
would  have  to  do  with  that  letter  in  cider  to  put  it  in'o  efTt'et 
would  be  to  put  a  193J  date  line  on  it  instead  of  th"  1J16 
date  line. 

The  arms  embargo  is  to  be  repealed  because,  first,  it  is  ra.d 
we  should  help  France  and  England,  and  therefore  save 
democracy  again;  and.  second,  because  it  will  make  prof.'. 
We  WTll  find  that  England  and  Prancp  are  not  interested  in 
saving  democracy,  and.  furthermore,  we  know  that  \vt:at  we 
pet  will  be  fool's  :rold.  which  was  spoken  cf  in  Cliauta-aqi:  i. 
N.  Y..  in  1936.  Why  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo?  Be- 
cause of  entanglements  in  the  embroilments  cf  Eur  -pe.  Dj 
we  have  to  po  through  uith  the  barcam':'  Is  that  why  we  arc 
pomsr  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo'?  Hi-.tory  v.-ill  prove  it.  We 
will  find  that  things  done  today  will  be  exposed  20  year.--  frcni 
new.  just  as  thing,-,  dcv.f^  20  years  ago  are  being  exposed  tod?.y 

Mr.  President,  others  m.ay  do  as  they  care  to  do.  but  so 
long  as  I  have  a  vote  in  the  L'nited  States  Senate  that  vote 
will  not  be  a  vote  to  .^end  guns  across  the  sea  to  kill  young 
men  who  want  to  live  as  ardently  a.s  I  want  to  live.  My 
vote  in  the  United  States  S-nate  will  not  be  for  an  act 
which  will  send  shells  across  the  sea  with  wh.eh  to  inflict 
wounds  on  men  from  which  the'-  v::!l  never  recover  I  do 
not  want  to  send  over  anything  which  will  injure  young  men 


who  wish  to  live  and  be  healthy  and  happy  juj^t  as  I  do. 
Would  I  not  have  resentment  if  I  knew  that  a  bullet  shipped 
from  a  foreign  country  had  killed  my  brother? 

It  is  now  proposed  that  we  send  such  things  acro.ss  the 
sea  and  we  will  be  doing  so  in  the  name  of  peace.  Can  any 
one  say  that  we  are  doing  it  in  the  name  of  peace?  Men  do 
not  kill  in  the  name  of  peace,  nor  do  men  help  others  to 
kill  in  the  name  of  peace.  We  are  not  doing  this  in  the 
name  of  peace.  We  are  doing  it  because  of  foreign  em- 
broilments. 

o;\  I  wish  that  the  day  bc'fcre  we  \cto  on  this  measure 
every  Senator  could  visit  a  \eterarLS'  hospital  and  see  seme 
of  the  shell-shoi'ked  sclciicrs,  m.any  of  v.hom  are  menlaliy 
dead,  even  thcu.uh  they  are  still  alivo.  I  wish  they  could  eee 
them  before  they  say,  "I  .-ihall  vote  to  make  moie  cf  those 
shell-shocked  veterans  in  Europe."  That  is  what  they  will 
do  if  they  vote  to  repeal  the  arm.3  embargo.  They  will  be 
accessuiies  to  the  killing  of  every  man  who  falls  in  Fiance  or 
Germany  as  a  result  cf  the  explosion  of  an  American  shell 
when  they  vote  to  send  miUnitions  across  the  sea.  They 
may  escape  condemnation,  but  they  cannot  escape  their 
consciences. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.     Mr.   President 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER  tMr.  Cn.wrz  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  HOLT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Are  not  puns  and  ammunition  now  be- 
ing s.'nt  from  the  United  States  under  tlie  present  law.  and 
are  not  men  now  being  killed  in  the  war  in  Europe  by  arms 
which  were  shipped  from  the  United  States  under  the  present 
policy? 

Mr.  HOLT.  Not  that  I  know  of;  but  if  I  had  my  way.  as  I 
have  said.  I  would  outlaw  the  sale  of  aims  and  ammunition 
to  any  country  in  time  of  peace  or  in  time  of  war.  Simply 
beeau.se  one  wrong  is  being  committed,  the  situation  will  not 
be  made  right  by  committing  two  v.Tongs. 

Oh.  yes:  men  will  die  on  the  battlefield,  nien  will  be  killed, 
with  the  blood  gushing  from  their  heads  as  the  result  of  the 
explosion  cf  shells  sent  across  the  sea  from  the  United  States 
of  America,  with  the  words  "United  States  of  America" 
marked  on  them.  Other  Senators  may  do  that,  if  they  please, 
in  the  name  cf  democracy,  but  my  conscience  will  be  clear. 
I  shall  not  contribute  to  it.  This  is  an  issue  which  affects 
the  emotions.  It  affects  American  homes.  But  my  vote  will 
not  be  a  vote  for  death;  it  will  be  a  vote  for  peace,  for  I  intend 
to  vote  to  continue  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.     I  Applause  in  the  galleries.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a  little  earlier  than 
our  usual  hour  for  recess,  but  by  the  time  a  quorum  is  ob- 
tained and  another  Senator  is  recognized  for  a  speech  it 
would  be  time  to  recess  for  the  day.  So  I  sliall  move  a  recess 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

ADDRESS   BY   M\J.    GEN.   SMEDLEY    D.   BUTLER 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Recently  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
sitting  in  the  broadcasting  room  of  th^  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System  listenint:  lo  a  15-minute  broadcast  by  (5ne  cf  the  most 
di.>tin^;uished  soldiers  that  e\er  W(  re  the  u-ufoim  of  the 
United  States,  Maj.  Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butlf  r,  of  the  United 
States  Marine  Corps,  retired,  the  only  man  in  the  history  of 
Ameiican  Armies  who  lias  ever  posiosscd  the  co.uivalent  of 
thrcp  Congressional  Medals  of  Honor.  I  tlunk  there  is  no 
military  man  in  the  v,-crld  better  qualified  to  estim.ate  the 
possibiliiies  or  probabilities  of  an  attack  on  the  Umtcd  States 
than  General  Butler,  and  I  ask  that  his  rem.arks  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

Thfro  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  f'.  How  Amcrlrnr.s,  let's  look  at  this  European  war 

Li  :  s  .SCO   if  we  shc^uld   lie  all   lK>t   ni^d  b'.thcred   r^-er   U.     Did  we 

have  anything  to  do  with  getting  It  up?     You  know  we  didn't,  arid 

I  know  wc  didn't.    And  I'll  tell  yuu  why. 


That's  the  way 


We  didn't  have  one  single,  solitary  thing  to  do  with  anv  of  the 
crooltod,  back-alley  maneuvering  that  brought  this  war  into  exist- 
ence. 

Wc  weren't  presrrt  at  Its  birth.  We  weren't  consulted  about  the 
doctor     We  didn't  rvr-n  meet  the  nurse 

Now,  that  being  the  ca-so,  are  we  going  to  be  dumb  encuRh  lo  let 
them  leave  U  oi\  our  doorstep?     Are  we  ^'oinj'  to  let  them  sayi 

"H.  re  It  is.    Ii't  y   u-s.  too.    And  you  fefd  it." 

There  may  he  a  lot  of  shooting  poing  on  over  In  Europe,  but  there '• 
an  awful  lot  cf  sound  and  ftiry  going  on  over  here 

D_<n't  let  them  kid  us     Keep  your  eye  on  one  thing 

The  way  to  get  into  this  war  is  to  ^ai^e  th(-  embargo  on  arms. 

Remember  thut  cni  Hung.  It's  fh'^  i-.cart  and  seul  of  the  n.nrter. 
If  you  want  to  be  dr.ijjped  in,  Just  start  selling  arms  and  muulfinrs 

Nations  are  like  people,  you  know.  Seme  try  to  lead  honcrablo 
lives     Scim.e  are  unti ustwonhy.     Some  are  like  rats. 

But  whut  v,ould  yf.u  say  if  a  couple  of  irllows  started  a  terrific 
scrnp  down  the  street,  and  somebody  came  running  up  to  you  ar.d 
si.la  : 

'  Want  to  get  Into  that  scrap"'" 

You'd  say.   "No.    It  isn't  my  scrap.    I  want  to  be  neutral." 

A!.;i  tlieii  thrs  wcll-meanmg  guy  would  sayi 

"Swell.     Here's  a  pil^  of  rocks,  brickbats,  und  clubs      Hand  them 
cut  to  one  of  those  sluggers,  or  even  both  of  tliem. 
to  keep  neutral." 

New,  m  Uie  case  of  the  scrap  down  the  street,  what  would  you 
thhtk  if  anybody  gave  you  that  kind  cf  advice? 

I  don't  e\rr.  ha\e  to  tell  you. 

N;  %v,  getting  b.ick  to  thn'me-^s  on  the  otlirr  side  cf  the  Atlantic, 
here  s  one  of  the  ways  they're  using  to  try  to  drag  us  in. 

They  say:  Well,  if  ihe  British  and  thePTemh  don't  lick  Hitler, 
Hitler  will  be  over  lierc  and  on  our  necks 

He'll  be  bon^bmg  cur  women  and  tl.iidren  nr.d  shelling  our  cities. 

Don't  let  anybody  feed  you  that  misiniorm.aiicn. 

It  doesn't  take  a  inllitary  education  lo  hgu.-e  otit  what  I'm  going 
to  tell  you. 

It  will  take  not  less  tiian  1,000.000  soldiers  lo  invade  Ihe  United 
SliUrs  with  any  hope  of  even  getting  a'^lioie. 

Ti.esi'  million  mi  n  must  come  all  at  once. 

Tliey  must  bnnt'  not  less  than  7  tons  of  bagpage  per  man — 
l.OnoooO  m.en.  7  OoO.OOO  tons  of  food,  ammunition,  and  what  not. 

Til.  y  must  bring  400.000  r.  otor  vehicles.  Theyv'e  got  lo  find  room 
for  ."^0  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day  for  each  vehicle  for  270  days — ■ 
that's  9  months'  suptily. 

Why.  there  are  not  cnouph  ships  In  the  whole  world  to  carry  liiat 
kind  oI  an  expedifon.  And,  rememljer,  those  ships  liave  to  have 
enough  fuel  to  gel  back  with — to  make  the  round  trip. 

Any  dumb  cluck  can  sec  thai. 

But  here  s  some  more-  they've  got  to  have  harbors  to  land  In, 
docks  lo  get  their  store*-«isliore.  You  know  you  can't  stop  25  miles 
cut  at  sea.  drop  a  5-lon  armored  tank  overboard,  and  tell  it  to  swim 
ashore  and  meet  you  on  Broadway. 

You  know  very  well  we're  not  going  to  open  our  harbors  to 
tliem,  prepare  docks  for  them,  and  invite  them  In. 

New  York  Hiubor  is  llie  only  big  one  we  have  on  this  coast,  and 
to  block  New  York  Harbor  all  you  have  to  do  Is  to  dump  2  days' 
garbage  m  the  channel  instead  of  hauling  it  cut  to  sea. 

And  don't  forget  that  we  happen  to  have  a  Navy,  and  It's  the 
best  in  the  world. 

Now.  what  atDcut  an  aerial  Invasion? 

Well.  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  the  two  fore- 
most (hers  we  have,  already  have  told  you  l''s  ridiculous  to  talk  or 
lo  tiimk  about  bombing  New  York  from  Berlin. 

And  cicn  t  fnrget  that  we  have  an  air  force  of  our  own. 

So.  my  fellow  Anvericaiis.  let's  lake  one  lliir.g  at  a  lime. 

This  war's  m  Euri;pe.  It  isn't  ever  here.  And  it  won't  come  over 
here  unles.s  we  in\ite  it.  But  the  way  to  Invite  it  is  to  sell  bombs 
and  munitii  ns.  Tliey'll  have  the  stamp  of  American  makers  on 
them,  and  they'll  have  the  R  S.  'V.  P.  that'll  bring  about  acceptance 
ol  that  invitation.  An  invitation  In  go  over  there  and  join  In  the 
me.'^s     Oil.  but  the  bogey  boo  is  that  somebody  will  come  over  here. 

Don't  you  be  alarmed.  Nobody  in  Europe  can  afford  lo  leave 
hnn^  Why.  if  Hithi  leaves  Germany  with  a  milliun  soldiers  lo 
con-!>e  over  here,  if  he  ever  got  back  l^e'd  find  everybody  speaking 
either  French  or  Russian.  Those  babies  would  move  In  on  him 
while  he  was  gene. 

No:  there  isn't  n  single  crazy  war  dog  that  can  come  over  here. 
We  can  build  a  defense  cf  cur  own  country  that  not  even  a  rat, 
let  alcne  a  mad  dog.  could  creep  through 

But  let's  be  consistent.  We  cry  lo  high  heaven  that  we  are  a 
Christian  and  a  j.eace-loving  Nation.  We  don't  believe  in  shooting 
pef;p!e,  bomb'nc  their  homes,  knocking  down  their  cities  with 
cannon.  We  really  arc  a  Christian,  peaee-lcvint;  people,  but  I  say 
to  you  it's  un-Christian,  hypocritical,  and  unmanly  to  say  to  the 
British  and  the  French.  •■s:ure,  we're  again-'-t  this  fellow  Hitler, 
but.  bfin.g  Chri-t.an  a'ld  peace-loving,  we  can't  shoot  him;  we 
can't  bomb  him.  but  v>'r'll  be  d'liRhtea  to  .see  you  do  it,  and  we'll 
furni-;h  the  guns  and  tlie  boiibs;  that  is  providing  you  pay  us 
double  wiiat  they're  wortii.  And  in  oracr  there  may  beno  mistake 
this  time,  you'll  pay  i:t  advance 

"You  .^ee.  we're  against  cur  going  to  war,  but  we're  not  against 
your  wars.    You  go  ah-ad.    We  1!  sell  you  the  stuff." 

Make  no  m'.vtake  about  it.  We've  got  to  answer  the  big  ques- 
tion, and  here  it  i'^: 

How  often  arc  wc  going  over  there  to  ball  out  Fttircpe?  Will  we 
have  lo  do  It  every  25  years?     In  addition  to  sending  our  children 
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ig   to   be   ready   tj 


!-.d    cur 


icrj'.dren 


:-;bute 
great 


tcy^v.-.    arc    ■r^.^     f 
ytar»  from  nov? 

Art-  we  5c  much  ti<r<»restetl  rl^:ht  new  th..t  vkc  v  ;i:  ■  'o  c-.;-. 
SO-JTOOO  of  tne  litif.-i*.  and  t.'.c  strongest  boys  V.^.z  th< 
nirthprs  cf  A-Tncrl^a  :ia% •    prod-irrfl'' 

Are  jrou  mo'hrr'  and  fathers  so  'I'^erly  ln'tr-t«Hl  'h.it  y  u  wan* 
to  furnl&li  ycur  sent  • 

Wt;l.  start  .»c!Iiur  ammunition  and  that's  what  yo\.  II  havr  to  do. 

Dont  you  rraiU'-  the  money  you  g'.-t  for  your  ajniiur.if.o'^.  v.  11  u  • 
co'fred  ».th  blrxl  ^  AniSl.  ae  time  goes  on.  this  blood  \*.i;  b'  the 
b'-o^vi  of  %our  cw.T  rhildren 

li&a  bloxl  money  ever  brought  auythia,;  b.."  u\.~(t;  to  those  who 
got  tbc  mt  Df  y  ' 

Look  what  hopp^nt.J  to  the  billions  of  dcllar-;  we  made  out  of 
the  la.«t  w%r 

It  brouii''''t  us  n  elf.iatlon  v  bPti'  f.-pv,  t.clT.  2i  yenr-  I'tcr  th-re 
are  lO.OOO.OtX)  of  u»  out  v.i  work. 

And  11  we  jiiiow  oursyclvi-s  to  h;;r  cl>  ..r.y  r.itp  of  tl^.ls  stlr.knc 
bk  xl  mnrifv  thero'Ll  be  20,C000O0  c'  u-  ■  ;•.  of  'Acrk  n.a;.  bo  f  r  tlic 
lUTt  50  yer\rt 

But  that  iKn'i  al!  Let's  go  bac>c  to  ca.-.-s  i, i.d  loc'ri  at  th.s  thing 
fr  m  a  prrs-ral  \iCwpou;t 

Its  all  v>ry  wr-ll  nnd  h'.fth  scur.d'.ns?  to  say  that  the  Covf^rnmpnt 
declart"*  wsir  To  ^ay  w'e  have  nothing  to  do  wl'.l;  it  W^^  «  nter  the 
WW — but  who  ar-  wr''  Well  "we  '  ruht  now  nr.  thr  nio'hrrs  and 
lathers  cf  every  able-bodied  bcv  of  mlluary  i.  ;p  :n  thi  Luitca  S.alrs. 
"We"  are  al.so  you  ytiu^K  men  <j£  voting  a^'e  ai.d  uvir.  Lh»t  thfy'U  use 
for  rrinnoii  tedder 

Now.  you  mothers    particularly! 

"Die  otily  way  yon  can  rc>i«t  all  this  war  hy?tprla  and  beatlni? 
cf  tom-toms  is  by  as.'-en:r.E  tlip  love  •.  i  b  ir  \>jiir  boys.  When 
you  iisfipn  tc  vmt'  '■.  ll-'AurUod.  j^onit-  wtli-d>  livrr>^d  war  spe»"ch.  Just 
remember  Ifa  net!  in/  but  found  I  tell  ycu  that  no  amount  of 
s<iuntl  c.<n  rr.ajtp  up  to  you  f<^r  the  less  of  your  boy  Aft<r  you've 
heard  one  of  tho-e  speeches  and  your  blood'*,  all  hot  atul  you  want 
to  bill'  "-c^iT'Lui.;,   i:kf  H:il<r.  go  up-tair.-  wIutp  your  biv's  asleep. 

CK)  InUi  hi5  bfdn>cm  You'll  find  him  lytn^  there,  pilirw  all 
r»e>«ed  up  cover*  all  tanele'l.  sleeping  away  so  hard.  Look  at  him. 
Pu'  >fnr  bi.nd  on  that  spot  on  the  hark  cf  hu-  neck  -the  place 
you  used  to  Io\-e  to  kias  whon  h>^  u  i»  a  babv  Just  :ub  It  a 
lutle  'ifcti  won  t  wake  h'.m  up.  Ju>t  look  t.t  his  strong,  fine 
yiniTiR  btxly  becau.^o  only  th?  b>-?t  bcvs  are  ch  -en  for  war.  Look 
at  this  splcndd  vouni?  creature  who's  part  of  yourself,  th.  n  close 
yuur  eye?  fi  r  a  m  mt  nt  and  I'll  till  you  what  can  happen. 

You  wnnt  actually  see  u.  bu  I  hnv.-  -»■«  :i  ir  and  I  can  drscribe 
It  to  yoU      You  can  easily  tmaKino  It. 

But.  nrst.  you  have  a  50-50  chance  of  nc%er  s>ein?  your  boy 
Bii.'ln  if  you  let  th:>!  embaino  on  arnv-.  be  rui.-etl  and  vour  boy  is 
conscripted  and  ser.:  overs'. .s  to  flsiht 

If  yi.u  e-.tr  do  s,-f-  h'.m  again.  50  times  out  of  a  hundred  he'll 
be  4  maimed  and   helpless  cripple  all  his  life 

Wliv.  v(.u  suy  fhit  rant  happen.  Tliat  •'•asn't  true  In  the  last 
war,  Dut  the  last  E^ir^peon  war  s.iw  us  fl.tht  uist  about  150  davs 
and  w ■•  hid  rnore  than  a  qu-ir'-r  of  a  million  casualties  Try  to 
g»t  out  t>f  this  W2r  InMde  of  1  500  day. 

Now  get  tins  picture  of  your  bi>y  wtul^  you,re  standing  there  In 
the  dark  of  th^^  Nxlroom  where  he's  p'-acefuUy  sleepm^; — trusting 
you. 

That  bov  rche.  on  you  Ytu  br^ucht  h'm  Into  thl'^  world;  you 
cartd  for  him  Now  I  a.^k  you.  Are  you  gouig  to  run  out  ^n  him'' 
Are  you  goini?  to  let  scmcdne  beat  a  drum  or  blow  a  bugle  and 
make  him  run  afer  it?  Tlmnk  God.  this  is  a  democracy,  and  bv 
your  voice  and  ycur  vote  y^u  cun  save  your  boy.  Ycti  are  tni.- 
bo.-M;>6  of  this  ccun''iy— you  nuthtr*   y^  u  fathers 

And  now  for  that  other  p:ctu.e  I  said  Id  give  you— that  oth.cr 
picure  that  can  bo  the  picture  cf  your  b.  y: 

'  Somewhere— 6  CMKi  mile.s  from  hi  me  Na.-h-  r.rkne.-.';.  Cold. 
A  driz/lmp  rain  Tl>-  nost  is  terrific  All  hell  has  bn.ken  looaiv 
A  s'ar  sl.fU  bur^t  in  the  air  It.«i  unesrthiy  flare  MghtJ  up  th.^ 
r.iiuidy  ncld  There's  a  lot  of  tanqled  rtistv  barbed  wires  out  there 
and  a  boy  hani;'.i,|j  ovt-r  ihcni-  his  c-:oniach  ripped  i  ut — a;  d  he  s 
ft-ebly  caUing  ior  help  and  water  H.s  p^  are  set  light.  He's  in 
agony. 

Ther-'s  your  bov  the  same  b.  v  lyiiie  in  b^d  tcnlaht;  the  same 
bov  uho  trusts  you  Do  ycu  want  him  to  pe  the  next  fnknown 
S.idier^  The  laai  one  bad  a  mother  ai.d  a  fataer.  He  ui^-  didn't 
■  pptar 

And  listen  y  u  mothers  and  father.'  I  ve  had  the  h'^art-rerdincj 
e.xpi'ittnre  in  my  t!:>-ip  vt  sitt  n?;  with  some  of  ycu'  sons  at  they  ve 
pone  over  I'',  o  Its'ened  to  the  pathetic  littie  la^t  mesiag  s  ;hey've 
watited  carried  hack  to  ycu  I  \e  accepted  and  delivered  the  poor 
llfle  keep^.lkes  they've  wanted  yi  u  to  have. 

Do  ycu  want  your  boy.  tangled  m  barbed  wire  or  st.'^.rghng  for 
a  last  gasp  cf  brearh  in  stmkms;  trenches  somewhere  atir  ao — do 
ycu  want  him  to  <.ry  cut,  O  m  he:  O  i.aiiet,  why  did  vcu  let 
11    r:i  do  u  '  ' 

Tl.lnlc  it  over,  mv  dear  fellow  Amt-ricans  Think  if  all  this  Is 
wo'th  it. 

Can't  we  be  sati^^fied  with  defending  our  oau  homes,  our  own 
»oiuen.  our  own  childien'' 

There  are  cnly  twu  rea.^n«  why  you  should  ever  be  a-skcd  to 
give  ycur  your?  ters 

On-  is  the  defense  of  our  homes  The  other  Is  the  defense  of 
the  Bill  of  Ri^:h:o---aud  partlcuu^rlv  the  neht  t  '  wor  h:p  O  c!  a'^ 
w«  ««  fit. 

Bv«»ry  pth<-r  -eavin  advanced  f-r  the  n.urcior  cl  cur  youi.^  ni.  a  Ij 
a  rack  •.  pure  and  smiple. 


Ar.'l  yc.  if  yi-ii  =tt  '"*"l!l  "^r.d  "11 '^i.-  fh;«!  tlrni  *i  f~'  or.  If  v"ti  .I'-iw 
this  hv'iterla  to  nu  ui.t,  tliis  propaganda  to  t.ike  i-  iii  i,f  \  cu  u  you 
allow  this  embargo  i-u  arTi:s  to  tx'  rai--eil.  .t  >-  ii  .;.ioV.  uur  ii.iliu:;al 
p^ckeUj  lo  jingle  with  LlO'  d  moiu  y,  I  ttli  you  that  you  can  prepar^i 
to  ?.iv  good-bye  to  your  b.  y 

I  b>  7  y.m,  don't  let  them  do  this  I  b.  5  nf  vcu  to  sli  do^n  'hi^ 
very  inirute  ai.d  write  a  n";es.sa;je  to  y^ur  Cur.^rc.-.srnan  ai.d  your 
S("  li"    1     1   to  .  ur  Presidert 
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^ni ,. 


Th.T 


ycur    p'  .•,  l.ei  0 

Keep  this  armi  <^rrbnreo  on  tight  They've  bfen  fighting  ff^r  \ 
♦h"U,s;i!id  yearh  hi  F.u-rp.>-  --,;Mce  the  dawn  I'f  hi-t^iry,  nally.  Don't 
]■  '  ;hciii  dot  those  blood-drenched  fields  vi.a  the  bodies  of  cur 
Ai"»Tle:in  boyc. 

Cc  a  right 

ATr  DARKLEY.  I  r.\v:c  t^a:  ihf  ."=-na*o  t.ikt^  a  rcv'f.^s  until 
12  o'd'Ak  ricon  tomorrow 

The  i.iotmn  v,m.^  agrcd  to;  ar.J  1  at  4  o'clrck  aiid  43  niinut-p> 
p.  m  I    the  P  iiate  took  a  rp^c>--.s  U'ltil  tomoiiow,  ThuK-Jay, 

O.-tr.b^i  13,  I9:ii).  ai  12  n'^ ',<  <  k  rr.cnuian. 


n    D, 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\Vi:i)NK.<.>\Y.    OCTOHER    IS,    11*. V.) 

Tlie  Hoii.-e  met  at  12  o'flock  ronn. 
The    Chaplu.-i.    Rv.    Jame.s    Shera    Mcntnrmerv 
ofTored  the  lo'A  ■'::::,'  p'.ay»  r: 

Almighty  C".Ki.  .-r-ui  nr.'>  our  htart.s  like  1.I1C  ihytiini  of 
unearthly  peace;  perfect  our  t:u.st  icid  streng'.hen  our  p-:\vt  r 
of  faith.  'We  rejoice  that  niuh'  rt  *Lri-is  not  in  Tliy  univirsr'; 
above  the  center  of  all  power,  uLI  human  sight,  and  sense,  Thcu 
art  the  eternal  noon.  As  time's  ccaseles.s  river  is  set  tcwaid 
tho  decp.s  of  the  e'.einal  sea.  O.  ki  the  love  cf  Christ  purpe 
away  the  Icavon  of  strife  and  s^rut'filc:  lefthem  not  stain 
the  face  of  sincere  appreciation.  Lilt  u';  above  empty  morali- 
ties and  inspire  us  with  a  life  f:n  h  ;n  the  spirit  of  brotlior- 
hocd  Lock  down  in  mercy  up.  n  cur  beloved  Speukei-  and 
the  Congress;  preserve  th':m  in  nv,"cl  and  body,  Elcsstd 
Lord  those  Vval!"  echo  with  a  nation's  hi'^tory.  Today  'we 
look  back  to  where  statesmanship  wa«  b<^rn  and  abides.  'We 
render  tribute  to  a  son  of  genin<;  who  h.v-  <-  nc  the  way  that 
leads  to  thr  t  xpandin::  view  which  fiuaUy  brinj^s  us  all  to  tho 


splendor   ol    a   t;lorious   d.iwn. 
Brother.    Anicn. 


In   t^ 


name    of    our   Eld  r 


The  Journal  cr  'he  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  rrad  ai.d 
a'^p:    red. 

MESS.A'.E    IRCiM    TIIF    SFNXTE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  F. azicr.  it.-  lecls'.ati'/-^ 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had  sppointed  Mr. 
Ch  NDiEH.  of  Kentucky,  as  a  member  cf  the  Joint  C  .mmitt.io 
to  Invi.-^tu-are  the  Adequacy  and  Use  of  Phosphu'e  Rc.-^ourc-s 
of  the  United  States,  authorize  by  Pull  c  Resolution  N.>  112. 
Seventy-nfth  Congress,  to  fill  the  vttcjncy  caused  by  the 
dcach  of  Hon.  M.  M.  Lccan,  lato  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky. 

r-MiCoiON  TO  addre;:s  ttje  house 

Ml,  COCHKAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  1  a.-k  ur-,:in.mous  consent 
that  ai':-  r  il''  reading  of  the  Journal  and  d  bjjo.-ition  of  busi- 
ness on  the  Speaker's  dr  k  1  n..,v  U>  permitted  to  address  the 
House  for  15  mnutes  tcnvjirow. 

Tiie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objei.:.i.'n 

EXTENSION    OF    FTM-vrKS 

M  1"i"i;-;-  ,1  Terincs^co,  ?i!-  ?;  .-aker,  at  the  reciir-^*  of 
my  co'league  the  gentltm.in  from  Kentucky  fMr,  VinvFn-i, 
who  is  detained  at  homo  I  a  k  unanmous  consent  that  he 
may  extend  his  remark^  aiui  u^.ch.Je  therein  a  short  fun°tal 
address  delivered  at  ti,-  funcal  --f  the  late  Senat  .  I  <  ri 
and  a  short  editoiial  (m  'he  subject  of  Senator  Logan's  death. 

Tl^c  SPEAKER  I.s  -here  objection  to  the  rtqucs^  of  the 
gentleman  frm  T-nnossee? 

Thf-:-'  v.-'c  ;  ;.  :^'oi.  cnon. 

Mr  FlTZPATIilCK  Mr.  Ep.  rilier,  I  a.sk  ut;animou.=,  con- 
sent that  my  coileagu-j  .Mr.  Barrvj  may  txtuid  iiLa  iciiuika 


by  including  an  address  made  by  the  Honorable  James  A. 
Farley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United  States,  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  North  Beach  Airport,  New  York  City,  on  Simday, 
October  15. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  ARGENTINE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  addre.s.';  tho  Hou.so  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  listened  yesterday  to 
the  very  interesting  remarks  of  our  able  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  'Mr.  Reed],  who  discussed  the  proposed 
trade  a^'reeincnt  with  Argentina. 

It  is  my  belief  that  no  Government  policy  is  more  ruinous 
to  American  agriculture  and  dairy  interests  and  to  the  live- 
stock growers  than  this  policy  of  trade  agreements  with 
South  America.  Tlie  fact  that  hearings  are  now  going  on 
downtown  illustrates  the  point  I  have  tried  to  make  before — 
that  Congress  ought  to  stay  in  session  and  that  the  responsi- 
ble leadership  of  this  House  ought  to  bring  in  a  bill  and 
permit  us  to  vote  on  it  doing  away  with  legislation  that 
permits  the.'^e  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

As  I  have  said,  hearings  are  now  being  conducted  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  trade  agreement  with  the  Argentine. 
These  hearings  are  important,  but  everyone  realizes  that  the 
new  dealers  and  experimentors  have  their  minds  already 
made  up  so  that  the  protect  that  we  make  to  the  committee, 
wliich  is  conducting  these  hearings,  will  undoubtedly  be 
ignored.  The  only  effect  that  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements 
can  have  is  to  sell  American  agriculture  down  the  river. 

The  policy  of  the  new  dealers  is  to  curtail  American  agri- 
culture and  buy  agricultural  products  from  South  America. 
I  recall  sometime  ago  the  episode  when  beef  was  purchased 
from  the  Argentine  instead  of  p>atronizing  our  cattle  growers 
out  West. 

Minnesota  is  predominately  an  agricultural  State.  It  is 
built  on  an  agricultural  foundation.  Livestock  and  dairying 
conti-ibute  to  its  prosperity, 

I  have  received,  in  today's  mail,  a  communication  from 
W.S.Moscrip.  cf  St,  Paul,  emphasizing  the  unfairness  of  these 
r'^ciprccal-trade  agreements,  and  calling  attention  to  the  fact 
that  they  discriminate  against  our  dairy  and  agricultural 
interests,  I  also  have  other  protests  against  this  proposed 
trade  agreement.  For  example,  the  milk  producers  are  di- 
rectly affected,  and  if  these  trade  agreements  are  to  be  con- 
tinued in  force  and  new  ones  made,  it  is  only  a  question  of 
time  until  South  America  will  furnish  our  milk,  butter,  cheese, 
poultry,  and  other  products  of  the  farm. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  indicated,  the  New  Deal  policy  is  to 
make  trade  agreements,  and  at  this  tim.e  I  simply  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  are  all  done  at  the  expense  of  the 
dairy  and  agi'icultural  interests,  not  only  of  Minnesota,  but 
also  cf  other  States. 

I  might  say  that  this  question  was  an  i.ssue  in  the  campaign 
of  1938,  and  I  promised  the  people  of  the  Eighth  Congressional 
District,  that  I  would  rai.se  my  voice  in  opposition  to  the 
ruinous  policy  which  the  new  dealers  are  carrying  on  against 
the  fai'mcrs  of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  In  their  behalf,  I 
protest  this  new  trade  agreement,     1  Applause.! 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanjnous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  15  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
other  special  orders  today. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REALARKS 

Mr,  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  therein 
a  speech  delivered  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  before  the 
American  Legion  National  Convention  on  September  27  last. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  appearing  in  the  Shelbyville  Republican, 
of  Shelbyville,  Ind.,  on  the  17th  of  October  last. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include 
therein  an  article  from  the  Christian  Century  on  the  subject 
of  the  poll  tax. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and  to  In- 
clude therein  a  joint  resolution  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature, 
memorializing  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
the  domestic  fox-  and  fur-raising  induslry. 

The  SPEAKER,     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
what  purports  to  be  the  first  prayer  ever  offered  in  the  Na- 
tional Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Iglesias  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  special  order  of  the  House 
heretofore  made  such  time  as  may  be  required  has  been  set 
atide  to  pay  tribute  to  the  life  and  public  service  of  the  late 
Thomas  B.  Reed,  former  Speaker  of  the  House. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Martin]. 

THE   LATE   SPEAKER   THOMAS   BRACKETT   REED 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine  IMr.  Smith  1 
may  have  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  therein  a  memorial  addre,s.s  he  delivered  in 
the  Maine  Legislature  in  1903  concerning  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also,  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  concerning  former 
Speaker  Reed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  day,  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thcmas  Brackett 
Reed,  has  been  set  aside  by  the  House  for  services  to  honor 
his  memory.  As  a  New  Englander  and  one  who  occupies  a 
position  he  so  ably  held,  I  am  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  great  son  of  Maine. 

First,  may  I  note  Congressman  Oliver,  of  Portland,  who 
represents  the  old  Reed  district,  and  Congressman  Brewster, 
of  Maine,  are  unable  to  be  here  because  they  are  joining  In 
a  great  demonstration  in  Portland,  the  city  of  his  birth. 
Congressman  Clyde  Smith,  of  Maine,  arrived  here  this  morn- 
ing to  join  in  the  services,  but  has  contracted  a  heavy  cold, 
which  prevents  his  attendance. 

I  am  sure  that  while  none  of  the  Members  from  Maine  are 
here  at  this  moment  physically  they  are  here  in  spirit. 

Thomas  Brackett  Reed  was  a  great  American,  an  intel- 
lectual giant,  and  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  forceful  figures 
ever  to  walk  across  the  American  political  stage. 

No  man  ever  had  a  finer  knowledge  of  parliamentary  law 
than  Tom  Reed.  His  rules  of  procedure  will  be  a  guide  wher- 
ever there  is  free  speech  and  an  orderly  assembly  of  free 
men  and  women. 

New  England  has  contributed  many  great  political  leaders 
to  the  country.  Reed,  unlike  the  others,  was  distinctly  a 
product  of  the  House.     Here  in  this  famous  Chamber  he 
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penueman  irom  caiiiorniar 
There  was  no  objection. 


lo  me  country,     iteea,  uniiKe  tne  otners,  was  aisunciiy  a 
product  of  tJie  House.    Here  in  tliis  famous  Chamber  he 
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served  for  22  years.    During  most  of  this  Ume  he  was  either 
minor!':.  Iradfr  or  Sp*>akrr 

H»'  camf  first  to  the  Hotise  in  1877.  at  a  lime  when  our 
muniry  was  emeru-inp  from  the  shadows  of  the  unfortunate 
War  kx-iwe^-n  the  SUvtes.  A  new  spirit  wa.,  cuming  into  the 
c:.untry  It  piv.uhtci  a  unifKd  patnotLsm;  it  was  the  irAnt 
of  cnuraRp.  faith,  ami  optimum  America  was  on  the  mircli. 
It.s  frontiers  were  being  push'^d  rapidly  westward.  Expansion 
industrially,  ay.'-.culturally.  and  commtrcially  was  in  evidence 
e\-rywhere  Ann  rica  w;i--  growing'  up  and  txTommg  a  world 
empire.  These  new  times  and  new  conditions  brought  new 
pr  >bkrr..v  and  Mr  man  we  honor  today  was  for  22  years  a 
dominarins  infiu-nce  in  Ammcan  life. 

It  would  not  bo  po.s.'^ible  to  record  all  of  the  achievements 
of  the  ncfabl.'  man  from  Maine.  The  contribution  of  any 
Congressman  to  hiS  country  ma<>t  chiefly  be  in  the  confines  of 
the  committee  and  conference  rooms.  This  seldom  makes  it 
lK'-^:bl'-  to  record  the  mast  brilliant  service.  However,  the 
nu-rit  and  ability  ot  a  Mtmlxr  i.s  quickly  appraised  by  his 
a.v«')ciates. 

TTiat  Tom  Reod  was  an  outstanding  leader  Ls  eloquently 
Irxlicated  by  his  frequent  election  t^i  positions  of  leadership 
and  by  the  cold  judkinient  of  his  follow  Members. 

Speaker  Champ  Clark,  a  great  Democrat  and  a  great  Amer- 
ican. sa;d  of  Roid  at  the  timo  of  his  voluntary  retirement. 
he  wa.s  "far  and  away  the  most  brilliant  figure  in  American 
politico  " 

Former  Senator  James  E.  Watson,  of  Indiana,  who  served 
in  the  Hru^e  with  Reed,  sai,J  in  his  memoirs: 

Spx  akrr  Rc^cl  fi'r  a  time  wai  the  most  admired  and  miwst  hated 
ii..i.i  ;:.  the  C(  unlry  This  » as  be.'au.-^e  ol  hl.s  adopilcm  of  the 
Bo-callfd  R^Kl  riiieji  Tliat  »iCt  worked  a  revolution  lu  the  parlla- 
nit:/.iir.  prixcclurt  >  f  the  H  u^o 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Mis.^ouri 
[\ix.  Cannon  i  served  as  Parliamentarian  under  Spoakor 
CLirk,  and  I  have  in  my  hand  a  telegram  which  he  sent,  and 
I  would  l.ko  to  read  il: 

Much  regn-t  cannot  reach  Washington  in  time  to  participate  In 
CLi:r.mcn»»'r:it!vc  cerciivinK  ?  f'lr  SpeiUci  r  Rerd  porhup'^  the  r.io.st 
rmlr.'-nt  Speaker  vrho  ever  presided  in  that  position;  and  exercises 
most  llmtly  and  appropriate 

Cl-ARENCl  C.\NNON,   M     C 

Tlie^e  quotations  reflect   the  sentiments  of  his  colleagues. 

Hood  twice  wa-;  prominently  mentioned  for  the  Presidency. 
He  wa.s  a  candidate  in  1892  and  again  in  1896.  wlien  he  un- 
doubtedly v^as  the  outstanding  leader  In  the  Republican 
Party.  If  he  had  come  from  any  other  State  than  rock- 
nhbod  RtTUb!:can  Maine,  he  might  have  achieved  the  high 
ofBoe  of  Piesidont. 

It  Ls  a  fine  cu>tom  which  prompts  this  country  to  honor  the 
men  and  worr-.rr''.  who  have  ably  and  constructively  served 
their  day  and  generation  and  passed  on.  leaving  their  foot- 
prints on  the  sands  of  time.  This  practice  cannot  fail  to  in- 
spire us  all  to  render  more  unselfish  service  to  humanity. 

A  great  American  was  born  100  years  ago.  He  bnlhantly 
served  his  country  and  pa.'ised  on.  May  the  name  of  Thomas 
Bracket  Rood  ever  bo  written  in  letters  of  bttrnlng  gold  in 
the  records  of  our  country-  as  an  Inspiration  to  the  men  and 
women  who  wiD  come  to  this  great  peoples  forum  with 
ardent  hopes  to  be  of  service  to  America,     i  Applause.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Mastin  of  Massachu- 
setts) .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Texas  iMr. 
Raybukn ! . 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  would  not  feel  that  I  had 
done  m3r5elf  justice  If  I  did  not  take  an  opportunity  to  say  a 
word  about  the  life  and  character  of  Thomas  B.  Reed.  I  was 
a  mere  boy  when  he  was  Speaker  of  this  House,  but  I  remem- 
ber reading  of  him.  I  was  always  inspired  when  I  read  about 
Mr.  Reed. 

I  thmk  he  was  one  of  the  boldest,  one  of  the  most  fearless, 
and  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  America  ever  produced.  He 
came  into  power  in  the  Hou^e  of  Representatives  at  a  time 
and  in  the  t>ackwa.-h.  as  the  gontloman  from  Jiiassachusetts 
I  Mr.  MAJtTTNl  stated,  of  the  gre«it  War  between  the  States, 
when  partisanship  was  pretty  rife  at  times. 


He  inherited  a  code  of  rules,  as  did  his  p-eat  successor,  Mr. 
Cannon.  I  have  always  admired  Mr.  Reed  and  Mr.  Cannon 
for  one  thing  especially,  and  that  is  they  had  the  abihty,  they 
had  the  confidence  in  themselves  to  bolieve  that  they  could 
exercise  well  all  the  power  that  went  with  the  great  ofQce  of 
Sp--ak  r  undor  the  rules  of  tho  H>mse  of  RepresonUtives. 

Whion  I  used  to  look  upon  Mr.  Cannon  in  this  House,  a  man 
who  in  many  ways  was  hk>'  Sp 'aker  Rofd.  I  always  thought 
that  I  locked  upon  a  man  with  iron  in  his  backbone  and  brains 
in  his  head. 

I  recall  one  time  t.ilking  with  Speaker  Clark  about  the 
many  men  with  whom  he  had  served  in  the  House  ot  R^^re- 
stntativcs,  and  I  aikcd  him  if  he  could  name  the  man  he  con- 
sid-'rod  the  most  brilliant  one  with  whom  he  had  ever  served. 
He  said,  "T  would  rathtr  name  two  than  one.  If  I  had  to 
namo  the  two  big:Ttst-b;a:ned  men  with  whom  I  ever  served  I 
would  name  R.^td,  of  Maine,  and  Bailey,  of  Tfxas."  Mr. 
BaiUy  was  minority  b.-ader  m  this  House  while  Mr.  Rood  was 
the  Speaker  of  the  House. 

Mr.  R^'td  had  a  great  life:  he  had  a  full  life.  If  he  had  not 
btin  quite  .so  sturdy,  and  if  some  pwliticians  had  not  had  in 
them  fear  of  his  being  elevated  to  a  higher  and  more  power- 
ful office,  in  my  opinion,  he  would  have  been  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  incident  that  makes  us  know  that  he 
had  a  sharp  tongue  was  his  reply  when  he  was  asked  at 
about  that  time  if  he  thought  he  would  be  th-,'  Republican 
nominee  for  the  President.    He  said: 

They  could  go  f.irlhcr  and  do  wu.'-se,  and  I  thii.k  they  will. 

I  Laughter.  1 

It  is  reported  that  when  Mr.  Reed  sat  where  the  gentle- 
man from  Ma.ssachusetts  I  Mr.  Marttn  I  is  now  sitting,  an 
orator  on  the  floor  of  the  House  one  day  in  controversy  with 
the  Chair  finally  said: 

Mr  Syiraker,  I  would  rather  be  right  than  be  the  Nation's 
President, 

The  Speaker  said: 

The  genliem.ui  need  not  worry;  he  will  never  be  either. 

ILiiughter.l 

The^e  are  characteristics  of  this  great  outstanding  man. 
and  to  the  men  who  followed  him  in  the  position  of  Spiaker 
ot  this  Huu-.o  he  set  a  very  high  mark  to  aim  at.  In  the  many 
years  it  ha:?  boon  my  privilege  to  serve  in  tins  Ilutise  every 
man  who  has  occupied  that  chair,  whether  ho  be  a  Republican 
or  whether  he  be  a  Democrat,  has  measured  up  in  fairness, 
in  ability,  and  in  petriotLsm  to  the  high  standard  set  by 
Speaker  Reed  and  .such  men  as  he  was.     [Applause.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  iMr.  Gtni'ER!. 

Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wf  commemorate 
today  the  centenary-  of  the  birth  of  a  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Ropresontatives.  the  late  Thomas  Brackett  Re'cd.  of  the 
State  of  Maine.  In  a  very  humble  way  I  wish  to  add  my 
tribute  of  re.-poct  and  honor  to  the  memory  of  one  of  the 
greatest  Speakers  who  ever  occupied  that  chair.  All  of  our 
Speakers  have  been  great  men  as  well  as  good  men.  Witii- 
out  those  qualifications,  no  man  could  be  elected  to  that 
exalted  office.  At  another  time,  some  years  ago,  I  took  occa- 
sion to  voice  my  judgment  about  the  ofSce  of  Speaker  and 
the  mtL-n  who  have  occupied  that  chair,  and  I  have  never  had 
any  reason  to  revise  my  former  opinion.  In  that  address 
delivered  on  the  floor  3  years  ago  I  made  the  following  state- 
ment, and  I  ask  your  indulgence  while  I  repeat  it: 

In  my  humblo  opinion,  the  Speaker  of  this  Hou."=e  holds  In  his 
credentials  of  electio:;  the  supreme  testimonial  cf  exalted  character, 
unimpeachable  intPKrt'y.  and  superlative  nb.lity  He  is  no  acci- 
dent He  mu.«;t  prove  hi.s  fltnc-s  for  this  great  ofiicc  tlirough  a  long 
series  of  years  In  the  fierce  furnace  of  political  debate,  the  fi.sticufT 
of  parliamentary  strategy  and  maneuver,  and  by  his  ability  to 
mxi:.a4e  .^t.-^i:c  and  Intelligent  men  under  the  mc^t  trying  and 
dlfOcutt  circumstances.  That,  in  my  opinion,  was  what  led  the 
beloved  Nicholas  Loiigworth  to  declare  on  this  floor.  "I  would  rather 
occupy  tha.t  chair  than  any  other  office  In  the  world  " 

Among  the  distinguished  men  who  have  occupied  the  chair 
no  one  ever  transcended  Hon.  Tliomas  B.  Reed  in  strength 
of  character  and  ability.    He  was  cast  in  heroic  mold.    He 


\^-a.s  a  piant  in  mind,  soul,  and  body — a  titanic  figure  in  the 
intellectual,  political,  and  physical  world. 

"Tlie  fn^nt   cf  Jove  hini.self. 
An  eye  like  M;irs  to  threaten  and  coniinand. 
A  combmaticn  and  a  term,  indeed. 
Where  evt  ry  i^r;d  did  .-eem  to  set  hi.'^  seal 
Tu  give  tlie  world  assurance  cf  a  man." 

Sp(^aker  Reed  v,as  a  sincere  man.  He  hated  drmagoguf's. 
and  they  often  felt  the  sting  of  his  wit  and  satire.  He 
de.'-pised  sham  and  hollow  pretense.  He  loatluxl  the  theatri- 
cal in  politics.  He  was  no  publicity  hound.  He  was  no 
poseur  for  pcularity.  For  him  no  catering  or  fawning  for 
applause. 

He  would  not  flatter  Neptune  for  his  trident. 
Nor  Jove  for  his  power  to  thunder. 

It  was  my  fortune,  or  misfortune,  if  you  like,  to  have  been  a 
constituent  of  Jorry  Simpson  during  all  of  his  congressional 
caieer.  That  was  out  in  what  is  known  as  the  Big  Seventh 
which  at  that  time  had  36  counties  within  its  boundaries.  At 
the  time  of  Simp.sons  first  election  I  was  a  freshman  in  Iowa 
In  the  present  district  of  our  distinguished  colleague,  Mr. 
GwYNNE.  Jerry  Snnpson's  fame  had  preceded  his  election, 
for  Victor  Murdock,  afterward  a  Member  of  the  House,  had 
fastened  onto  him  for  all  time  the  sobriquet  of  "Sockless 
Sccrates."  Like  most  freshmen  I  talked  too  much,  probably 
bragged  a  little  about  living  in  his  district.  At  any  rate  I  was 
soon  known  as  Old  Sockless,  which  soon  degenerated  into 
simple  Old  Socks.  That  stuck  to  me  during  all  the  4  years 
of  my  college  life.    I  had  reason  to  remember  Jerry  Simpson. 

Times,  like  everything  else,  have  changed  since  those  gay 
nineties.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  slovenly  Jerry  Simpson 
with  his  threadbare  campaign  coat,  his  battered  slouch  hat, 
and  his  traditional  innocence  of  hose  which  in  the  Kansas 
language  are  known  as  socks,  to  the  fastidious  and  meticulous 
agricultural  Apollo  who  now  decorates  the  landscape  of  the 
Big  Seventh  and  so  ably  represents  the  people  of  that  comer 
of  the  earthly  paradise  known  as  Kansas.  I  have  reference, 
as  you  no  doubt  know,  to  our  handsome,  distinguished,  and 
beloved  colleague,  Hon.  Clifford  R.  Hope. 

Jorry  Simpson  was  a  contemporary  of  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed.  While  they  were  very  good  friends,  they  never  ceased 
to  snipe  at  one  another,  and  each  became  the  target  of  the 
others  shafts  of  wit  and  satire.  It  was  no  one-sided  game, 
for  while  Simpson  may  have  been  shy  of  hosiery  he  had  plenty 
of  gray  matter  under  that  old  slouch  hat.  On  one  occasion 
when  there  occurred  a  colloquy  between  the  two.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  iMr.  Rayburn]  has  said,  Simpson  very 
dramatically  exclaimed: 

I  wtuld  rather  be  right  than  President. 

To  which  Mr.  Reed  replied  with  his  characteristic  drawl: 

The  gentleman   from   Kansas  need   not   worry,   he  will   never   be 

either 

A  new  Member,  meeting  Mr.  Reed  in  the  corridor  one  day 
and  seeing  that  he  was  so  large,  said  to  him,  "How  much  do 
you  weigh?"  Mr.  Reed  very  calmly  looked  the  fellow  over 
and  said,  "Two  hundred  pounds."  The  new  Member  ex- 
pressed seme  doubt  and  incredulity  about  it,  and  Mr.  Reed 
replied.  "No  gentleman  ever  weighed  more  than  200  pounds." 
I  Laughter.] 

In  repartee  Reed's  mind  worked  with  the  celerity  of  an 
el'ctric  flash.  In  exchange  of  wit  he  had  no  peer  in  the 
House.  In  dry  sarcasm  and  withering  satire  he  had  no 
ccmpetition  in  his  time. 

Mr.  Reed  made  few  lengthy  speeches  partly  because  he  did 
not  like  long  speeches  and  partly  because  he  thought  anyone 
ought  to  say  everything  worth  saying  in  a  short  speech.  He 
put  v,-hole  arguments  and  treati.ses  in  a  brief  trenchant 
stntence.  Never  did  anyone  better  illustrate  the  trite  saying 
that  brevity  is  the  soul  of  wit.  His  ideas  about  long  speeches 
and  his  aversion  to  them  occurred  during  the  debate  on  his 
decision  regarding  his  right  to  count  a  Member  present 
whether  he  answered  to  a  roll  call  or  not.  A  distinguished 
Member  of  the  House  and  a  former  Speaker  had  m.ade  an 
exhaustive  address  on  the  power,  right,  and  authority  of  the 


Speaker  to  count  a  Member  present  when  he  refused  to  answer 
a  roll  call.  Mr.  Reed  in  one  devastating  .sentence  liquidated 
all  the  subtle  and  technical  arguments  of  his  opponent  when 
he  ."^aid: 

The  trer.tleman  from  Oeorgia  ha«  ror.sunied  an  h.our  and  a  half 
endeavoring  to  prove  to  tlie  Hcu.'^e  that  he  is  not  here. 

Tliat  fight  concerning  the  deci.'-ion  of  Sixak'M-  Reed  to  count 
a  quorum  precipitated  one  of  the  flercest  parliamentary  bat- 
tles that  ever  raged  en  this  floor.  The  pres:,.  the  pulpit,  and 
the  bar  joined,  and  during  the  controversy  Speaker  Reed 
received  the  sobriquet  of  "Czar  Reed."  However,  the  main 
point  is  that  the  Speaker  by  the  sheer  force  of  his  character 
and  personal  power  triumphed  in  his  contention  which  was 
upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  and  afterward  unanimously 
adopted  on  motion  of  the  Democratic  leader  who  had  op- 
posed the  Speaker's  decision.  Imitation  is  still  the  sincercst 
form  of  flattery. 

But  bitter  was  the  fight  and  bitter  the  feeling  engendered, 
but  through  it  all  Speaker  Reed  maintained  that  masterful 
dignity  and  serene  poi.se  that  only  tho.se  po.sscs  who  know 
their  cause  is  just  and  who  have  the  strength  and  fortitude 
to  wait  for  the  vindication  which  comes  with  the  invincible 
argument  of  time  and  the  iron  logic  of  events.  He  was 
accused  of  trying  to  wear  the  crown  of  a  d"spot  and  of  cheat- 
ing the  House  of  its  rights.  He  was  denotmced  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  as  "the  worst  tyrant  that  ever  presided  over  a 
deliberative  body."  He  was  proclaimed  as  "a  usurper  in  de- 
fiance of  parliamentary  law,"  but  through  it  all  with  stoic 
calm  he  faced  the  storm  and  serenely  replied: 

The  House  will  not  allow  Itself  to  be  deceived  by  epithets.  No 
man  can  describe  the  action  and  Judgment  of  this  Chair  in  lan- 
guage that  will  endure  unless  the  description  is  tr\ie  What  is 
done  has  been  done  in  the  face  of  the  world  and  Is  subject  to  its 
deliberate  Judgment. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  Speaker  was  denied  the  courtesy  of  the  thanks  of  the 
House  to  the  retiring  Speaker.  In  the  solitude  of  the 
Speaker's  room  Tom  Reed  realized  the  bitter  irony  of  human 
grandeur. 

He  who  ascends  the  mountain  tops  shall  find 

The  loftie.st  peaks  most  wrapped  in  clouds  and  snow, 

•  •••*•« 

Round  him  are  the  icy  rocks  and  loudly  blow 

Contending  tempests  on  his  naked  head. 

And   thus  reward   the   toils  which   to  those   summits  led. 

But  never  in  the  history  of  the  House  cf  Representatives 
did  justification  of  a  ruling  and  vindication  of  a  Speaker  come 
on  such  swift  wings.  In  the  Pifty-third  Congress  the  House 
w'a.s  hopelessly  and  helplessly  floundering  around  trying  to 
legislate  under  the  old  rule,  but  the  House  was  paralyzed.  It 
was  completely  bogged  down  under  the  lethal  curse  of  a  bad 
rule,  until  finally  the  Democratic  leader,  who  had  opposed  the 
former  Speaker's  decision,  rose  and  said: 

This  is  a  question  of  whether  this  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  have  such  rules  for  its  gov- 
ernment as  will  enable  it  to  do  the  business  that  cur  rcnstiluents 
have  .sent  us  here  to  do.  We  have  tried  the  eld  system;  we  have 
been  here  a  month  without  doinp  2  days'  actual  business;  and  our 
constituents  are  tired  of  It,  ond  I  hope  this  House  is  tired  of  It.  1 
will  hull  the  adoption  of  this  rule  as  tlie  dawn  of  a  new  era  in 
American   legislation. 

No  vindication  could  po.ssibly  have  been  more  complete,  no 
triumph  more  thorough.  But  in  that  hour  of  glorious  victory 
this  great  man  rose  with  quiet  dignity  and  said: 

Mr.  .Speaker,  I  do  not  desire  to  address  the  House  upon  the  gen- 
eral .subjtct.  This  scene  here  today  is  a  more  effective  address 
than  any  I  could  make  The  House  is  about  to  adopt  the  principle 
lor  which  I  contended  in  the  Fifty-first  Ccngre.-s  aiid  is  about  to 
adopt  it  under  cireuni'-tances  which  show  conclusively  to  the  coun- 
try its  va:u?  Nu  words  that  I  can  utter  can  add  to  the  importance 
of  thl.s  occasion.  I  congratulate  the  Fifty-third  Congress  upon  this 
wise  decision  it  Ls  about  to  make. 

It  was  thus  that  this  truly  great  man  accepted  his  vindica- 
tion with  modest  dignity  and  without  bluster  or  boasting. 

It  was  a  generous  thought  which  prompted  the  House  to 
forget  for  a  few  minutes  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  to  summon 
from  the  past  the  shadow  of  this  colossal  figure  and  recall 
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az.v.n  thp  cvon*.<:  cf  his  brillUint  career  and  to  remind  a  carc- 
le.s'-  public  of  ih»'  Lfv-  and  stiViCfs  of  a  i."reat  nat.!Gr..U  charuc- 
ttr  who  iit  th.e  hfiKht  of  hi.s  career  was  Ihe  mcst  ccmmandmR 
and  dominant  pi'rs.rnality  of  the  R'^pubiic.  To  us  who  yei 
renicnikxr  Uie  LU"n^!^ile  over  th^  count:n«  of  a  quoruin.  it 
5«t  ms  but  yesterday  yet.  to  ujo  a  tnle  piita.sc,  a  great  deal  of 
water  hiUs  run  under  the  bridge  since  his  huge  figure  strode 
the-^  halN  and  corridors.  He  was  Speak'  r  wh»"n  first  the 
biennial  atyrcpiiation.s  amounted  to  $1.000  000,000.  That 
Sf(  nuntily  Lnsi*;nificant  sum  in  our  day  raised  a  great  fuior, 


and 


b:l 


!ar    Conc:re.->    b-came   a    term    of    political 


repn.  a^-;. 


Spe.ik-.r  R"cd  calmly  replied  that  this  wa=^  a 
b:il!nn-dollar  country,  hemn  sf-fm:ngly  th"  first  who  d'.s- 
(ov'Tid  that  fact  whicli  ha.s  become  so  obvious  in  recent 
yt  ars. 

It  has  tx'i  n  ju.*  40  years  since  Speaker  Rfcd  resigned  from 
the  H(.u.se  of  R'pr.  -'^ntativr:-  but  there  is  not  a  Member  hero 
wiio  M'rved  with  hnn  in  tlu  Hou>e.  TIil^  rem.nd.s  us  of  the 
Iraasitory  character  of  our  service  here.  I  came  first  to  th^ 
H!)U5e  in  th.^  S.xty-ei'.'hth  Conrrr.^.^:.  There  are  less  than  50 
M'^inU-rs  ren-.ainmt;  who  w^re  Members  at  tha*  time.  I  have 
been  here  in  7  successive  Congresses  and  have  st  rvcd  und.-r 
6  Sp«akeis.  all  great  and  gcod  men,  4  nf  whom  have  pone  to 
the  land  cf  th-'ir  dreams — gone  to  Join  that  highly  seU^ct 
group  of  di.'-tingtii.'^hed  statesmen  who  have  shared  the  honor 
of  presiding  o\i  r  this  forum  of  the  people  fashioned  for  us  by 
our  fatluTs  in  tl'.e  Cr:nstitutJon. 

Peace  be  to  their  ashes,  and  sweet  be  tlieir  rest.  (Ap- 
plause ; 

T!v  SPEAKfT'  pro  tempore  TTv  Chair  recogniz-'s  the 
g'Titleman  firm  Colorado  iMr.  Taylor] 

Mr.  TAYLOR  ui  Colorado  Mr.^Speaker,  the  thought  which 
i.s  upperniost  m  my  mind  today  goes  back,  to  my  boyhood  days. 
Prior  to  Speak-T  Reed's  occupancy  of  that  great  office,  I  had 
never  paid  any  attention  to  or  liad  any  ideals  about  Congress. 
He  attracted  my  attention  as  a  young  man.  H--  started  me  to 
thinking  ab<iut  Congress  and  its  activities  and  the  caliber  of 
Its  membership.  I  admired  his  temerity,  lus  courage,  and  his 
r'-al  greati'.i  .^s.  I  fflt  then,  as  I  b.ave  feit  ever  since,  that  he 
h.a-  t>een  an  inspiration  not  only  to  all  subsequent  Sptakers 
and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  but  to  the  youth  of  c.ur 
country  Hi.-,  intlu  n^e  ha.>  radiated  throughout  ou'-  American 
public  life  His  official  career  ha^  inculcated  patriotism,  cour- 
age, and  honesty  Hi^  life  is  an  incentive  to  all  public  ofTicuil.-, 
to  con.-^cientious  and  Io\al  service  to  our  country.  This  Hou-^e 
owes  him  a  perp*'tua!  debt  of  gratitude,  and  our  Nation  will 
always  gratefully  re\  ere  his  memory. 

My  home  on  the  Pacific  slope  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  a 
long  way  from  Maine.  But  I  can  a.ssure  you  that  the  pt^ople 
of  the  West  will  always  have  a  profound  admiration  for  that 
great  American  Thomas  B    Reed. 

MVTien  I  came  to  the  House  March  4.  1909.  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon  wa,*;  Speaker  of  thus  House.  He  and  Walter  I.  Smith, 
of  Iowa,  and  James  A.  Tawney,  of  Minne.sota.  chairman  ot 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  were  the  Committee  on  Rules: 
and  those  three  Republicans  appointed  both  tht*  Republican 
and  the  DemiKratic  members  on  the  committees.  I  joined  in 
Uie  memorable  House  rebellion  and  furious  fusiUidc  of  denun- 
ciation in  depriving  Uncle  Joe  of  all  of  his  powers  except 
nurely  to  preside  over  the  Hous-e.  He  and  Speaker  Reed  had 
many  traits  in  common.  Both  were  vehemently  denounced 
and  vihfled.  But  history  will  record  them  as  two  of  the 
greatest  Sprakers  this  House  has  ever  had.  and  that  this  House 
and  our  country  are  better  of!  for  their  courageous  public 
cart-^rs.     !  ApplHU.st\  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  The  Chair  is  pleased  to  rec- 
cgni/A'  our  beluved  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
I  Mr.  Bankhead  !        Applause.  1 

Mr.  BA^^CHEAD  Mi.  Pr>'ak.T.  I  feel  that  I  should  be 
tntireiy  recreani  to  the  significance  of  thi.s  memornl  service 
did  I  not  ask  the  privilege  cf  making  a  very  brief  statement 
in  honor  of  the  life  and  .service  and  character  of  one  of  my 
very  great  piedfces.st>rs  tn  the  office  of  Speaker,  the  Hon- 
orable Thoma.s  Brackett  Reed,  of  Maine. 

To  the  student  of  our  system  of  American  politics  it  is 
always  a  very  fertile  field  for  the  inquiring  mind  to  study 


the  biographies,  as  well  as  the  life  and  times  and  the  politi- 
cal implication.-,  and  issues  involved  in  the  lives  and  services 
(>f  the  Speak»'rs  of  this  great  body.  I  often  po  out  in  tht? 
Sp' ak.-r's  lobby,  in  my  quieter  and  more  meditative  periods, 
to  luck  up  at  the  p  ctured  likcnesst^s  of  these  great  predecei- 
su:s  of  mine  who  have  sat  In  thi.s  chair,  who  have  presided 
over  the  di'liberations  of  this  body  during  all  the  years  of  our 
system  of  constitutional  government  end  who  have  wrought 
so  largely  in  the  development  of  represent ntive  government 
here,  but  also  wi:h  reference  to  the  destinies  of  the  political 
Issues  which  were  involved  in  periods  when  they  presided. 
It  should  be  an  m.'^piration  to  all  of  us  who  love  America 
and  her  preu*  tradition-s  to  go  out  at  time.s  and  look  into 
the  faces  of  those  men  and  to  remember  the  times  in  which 
thry  served  ai^.d  the  issues  with  which  they  were  faced. 
Among:  all  that  galaxy  of  great  names  whose  portraits  hang 
in  that  place  in  greatness  of  intellect  and  p:w»'r  of  party 
leacl>rs:h;p.  and,  I  believe,  in  innate  and  puie  patriotism,  as 
he  conceived  his  duty  and  the  issues  cf  the  time.s  in  which  he 
served,  none  stands  higher  in  the  history  of  th:s  Govern- 
nunt  and  of  this  body  than  the  great  man  wlio  was  born 
100  years  ago,  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

Mr.  Rei-d  hcts  been  sug^'^  sted  as  somewhat  typ-f-al  of  the 
political  d'^'rlui'mt  nt  of  leaders  of  his  day  and  g'  neration, 
and  if  you  will  obsciTe  the  portrait  hanging  next  to  him  out 
here  in  this  lobby,  yuu  will  see  a  lifelike  portraiture  of  that 
other  great  Speaker.  Uncle  Joe  Cannon,  of  lU'nois,  with 
whom  many  of  us  here  in  this  body  sciTcd  before  his  de- 
parture, and  both  of  those  great  Americans  and  great  R-'- 
publicans  were  absolutely  typical  of  the  hiyhest  development 
in  the  history  of  this  country  and  of  this  body  of  party 
government.  Looking  back  upon  the  methods  that  tht-y 
employ!  d  when  they  were  in  positions  of  power  as  compar.'d 
with  our  more  recent  and  more  tolerant  and  more  liber-il 
policies  here  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  is  rather 
hard  to  imagine  the  stern  hand  with  which  they  absolutely 
wielded  their  party  power  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  though  theoretically  now,  looking  back  upon  what  in 
retrospection  may  have  been  thought  of  their  metliods  and 
views,  we  must  necessarily  admire  the  grip  iht  y  had  on 
their  parties  and  their  firm  determination  to  rule  this  House 
in  large  measure  according  to  their  view  of  their  public  and 
their  party  duties. 

Reference  has  been  made  here  by  two  of  the  speakers  who 
have  preceded  m.e  to  the  very  laughable  incident  that  oc- 
curred here  when  Mr.  Reed  made  hLs  retort  to  the  gentleman 
who  would  rather  be  right  than  President,  and  it  so  hap- 
\x  ncd  I  was  a  young  law  student  here  in  Washington  at  that 
time  and  I  .sat  m  the  gallery  up  there  and  saw  and  heard 
that  very  interesting  political  incident,  and  that  retort  on 
the  spur  of  the  m.omcnt  was  absolutely  typical  of  the  light- 
ning imagination  of  that  great  and  fertile  brain  of  Thcma.-. 
B.  Reed. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  m^e  to  say  these  few  words  in  appreciation 
of  my  peisonal  recollection  and  of  my  historical  appreciation 
of  a  great  American,  a  man  who.  I  say,  ha.s  written  his  record 
and  his  achievement.s  and  his  Intellect  and  his  patriotism  so 
large  in  the  annal>  cf  this  representative  body.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  Member  from  Maine,  who  is  unfortunately  absent 
upon  this  occasion,  has  asked  the  indulgence  of  this  House 
for  these  brief  tributes  to  the  memory  of  a  great  American. 
and  I  am  sure  they  will  be  most  cordially  received  on  both 
sides  of  this  Chamber,     [Applause.! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentlewoman  from  Mas.sachusetts  [Mrs.  Rogers  1. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  cf  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
wa.>  a  child,  I  lived  in  Saco,  Maine,  and  Thomas  Brackett 
Reed  wa.-;  my  R- presentative  in  Congress.  He  was  a  great 
friend  of  my  father,  who  admired  him  for  his  clear  think- 
inK.  his  contagious  humor,  and  his  abihty  a.-,  a  statesii?an. 

The  first  letter  I  ever  wrote  was  to  my  father,  which  he 
cherished  always  and  carried  in  his  pocketbook  until  the  day 
of  his  dca'h.  It  was  written  while  he  was  en  a  visit  to  Wash- 
ington and  was  very  short  and  childlike.  I  remember  it 
clearly.  It  read:  "Dt-ar  father,  I  know  you  are  having  a  fine 
time  in  Washington  with  Torn  Reed."    Little  did  I  real.ze 


then  that  nearly  50  years  later  I  would  stand  in  this  House 
and  attempt  m  a  small  way  to  eukgize  the  cicat  man  who 
was  then  my  idol. 

I  have  heard  my  father  speak  so  often  of  tlu'  incident  of 
Speaker  Reed's  counting  the  quorum  v.h;ch  at  that  time  was 
the'  topic  of  the  day  and  th^'  subject  of  coniroveisy  everywhere. 
It  was  a  turning  point;  epochal.  It  was  a  line  of  demarcation 
bet w- en  archaic,  obstructive  mt  thods,  and  an  era  of  oideily 
busine-s  and  progrt\s.s  in  parLamentary  procedure.  It  tock  a 
man  ol  tlic  heroic  mold  and  courage  of  Reed  to  draw  tliat  line. 

Ti:e>mas  B.  Reed  was  a  ['real  man,  both  phys.caliy  and 
menially.  H.  was  a  kindly  man.  He  nev.r  uH'd  lus  marvelotis 
abil.ty  as  a  d  bater,  his  quick  wit,  to  hurt  or  maliciously 
belittle  his  adversary.    He  was  noycr  crue'l  or  bitter  in  debate. 

Wii.ie  stories  of  h.m  are  legion  and  m.uch  of  him  has  been 
wriittn.  there  are  only  three  men  connected  with  the  Capitol 
toduv  v.-ho  ser\ed  in  any  capacity  dunn<!  his  srrvicc.  One  is 
Mr.  Jos,ph  J.  S.nnctt.  the  pr.scnt  efficient  Doorkeeper  cf  the 
Hr,u>e;  another.  Mr.  Andy  Smith,  whom  you  all  kno.v,  the 
couiteous  and  obliging  Congkessional  Record  Clerk.  The 
third  IS  William  Tyler  Page,  who  15  now  on  the  eve  of  h:s  fiity- 
seventh  year  and  10  months  of  seiv.ce  in  this  Hous-^  in  many 
capacities,  and  incidentally,  this  is  the  eve  of  his  birtliday 
i;r.ni\'ersary.  No  one  knows  more  of  congressional  jirocedUiC 
tl  an  he.  s,  rvinr.  as  he  has  under  13  Speakers  ot  th:s  House. 
Pi  map--  Mr.  Pace  learned  -ome  of  his  own  i^yai  courtesy  from 
111'  mas  B.  Reed.  I  a.  ked  Mr.  Pa:^'e  to  teli  mc  of  his  impres- 
sions of  Mr.  RlcJ,  and  he  told  me: 

Wh'T)  vou  bfli' 1-^!  Thomas  B  Reed  y^ii  to  ked  up^  n  a  event  b;g 
man,  buj  m  every  way.  in  intollect  as'bl.;  as  }.i.s  coloh.^al  phv-'-ique. 
He  combined  all  the  attributes  of  a  Solon,  a  S  nt-ca.  and  a  iViuo- 
thenrs.  He  towcrd  aljcve  hi.s  fclh.Wh  as  a  Hyp.non  to  a  satyr.  I 
first  ^aw  Mr.  R<  cU  when  I  came  into  the  Hou'-e  Ch  unbi  r  on  the  day 
I  entered  into  the  .service  of  th.e  House  m  188'.,  nearly  58  years  ago. 
He  was  s.peakn!)^.  I  Wa.s  awc-striuk  and  la^cinated."  I  had  never 
bpiore  .-ci  n  .-^uc-h  a  giait  Jit;urc.  nor  l;ca;d  a  man  speak  with  such 
foree,  nor  a.s  easily.  Tlie  lmpre.s.'^lon  cf  liim  I  received  that  day  was 
Indelible,  and  as  I  tjiew  older  my  adm;ritinn  for  him  increased. 
Someone  said:  "Histi-.ry  is  pa.-t  poiiUcs;  pohtirs  i.s  pvrsent  hi-tory." 
If  this  he  true,  and  I  bt  lave  it  is  tiue,  then  Th'jii.at;  D  Reed,  in  the 
best  sens,'  of  the  word  "politics"  as  the  science  cf  government,  made 
history  m.  a  biL;  way. 

It  I.s  peculiarly  appropriate  that  we  .^hnuld  be  noting  the 
one  Imndiedth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  our  former 
Speaker  at  this  time  when  the  world  i6  shaken  with  war. 
Mr.  Reed  was  so  strongly  opposed  to  war.  As  he  ex- 
pressed it: 

War  solves  nothing.  It  Is  a  senseless,  bnital  waste,  and  a  great 
dar.-t'.'  to  our  ki'j.'ubhc,  in  that  its  deir.otraiiL'  principles  are  hkeiy 
to  be  destroyed 

He  opposed  cur  entry  into  the  Spanish-American  War.  He 
was  just  as  firm  against  our  participation  in  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  and  our  acquisition  of  the  Philippine  I.lands. 
As  an  abolitionist  of  the  old  school  to  whom  the  selling  of 
men  was  mast  abhorrent,  he  ciiaracterized  the  purchase  of 
the  islands  as  just  this.  In  an  ironical  letter  to  the  clerk 
of  the  Commitee  en  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives he  wrote: 

Thanks  for  the  .statistics  which  I  hope  to  find  use  for.  •  •  • 
I  h.ive  t'.ut  to  hunt  all  over  your  Iigures  e\.'n  to  ftnd  out  how 
much  eatli  ycllrw  man  cost  us  in  the  Lu.sh.  As  I  make  it  out  he  has 
ro^t  $30  per  Malay  and  he  Is  stiU  In  the  bush.  Why  didn't  you 
purchase  him  of  Spain  f.  o.  b.  with  definite  freight  rate  and 
Insurance  paid? 

Mr.  Reed  knew  about  war.  He  was  in  the  Navy  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  Civil  War.  He  was  firmly  opposed  to  this 
country  entering  into  entangling  alliances  with  foreign 
nations.  Were  he  here  today  he  would  be  in  the  thick  of  the 
fight  to  keep  our  country  neutral  and  at  peace,  for  he  was 
Very  anxious  to  maintain  the  democracy  of  the  United  States 

He  was  very  far-seeing  and  often  far  ahead  of  his  times  in 
his  beliefs.  He  felt  that  women  should  have  suffrage  and 
the  right  to  hold  property,  and  is  remembered  for  his  remark 
that  "After  all.  women  are  people,  are  they  not?"  HLs  view- 
point upon  this  subject  Is  perhaps  best  expressed  in  the 
following  quotation: 

Tlic  eqr:ii  !,i:h*s  of  women  have  Just  reached  the  recrlon  of  pof.il- 
bihtles  M"ii  have  rnly  Just  left  rfT  sneerint',  and  have  Jti.st  bepun 
to  cous.der     Every  step  oi  yro;;rc»s  from  the  harcjci  aud  the  veil 


to  free  society  and  property  holding  has  been  stendilv  fou'^lit  bv 
the  vanity,  .seinshne.s.s.  and  indolence,  not  uiily  of  mankind,  but 
of  womankind  also. 

As  a  debater  and  parliamentary  leader  he  won  a  place  in 
the  Nation's  history.  As  a  man  whose  expre\ssions  and 
thoughts  were  recorded  and  repeated  most  widely  he  exerted 
a  great  influence  upon  the  country  and  upon  his  tune.  To 
my  mind,  nothing  he  said  so  well  typifies  his  greatness  and 
his  lule  of  living  as  the  following: 

If  we  ever  learn  to  treat  the  living  with  the  tendernes.s  with 
which  v.t>  iiistmctivdy  tr.at  tlic  dead,  we  shall  then  have  a  civilixa- 
ticn  Well  wcrth  disiMbuling. 

I  Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee   1  Mr.  Taylor  I . 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  did 
not  bep-n  my  service  in  this  House  until  21  years  a^o,  17  years 
after  the  death  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  and  was  therefore 
not  pnv.leged  to  have  be^en  one  of  his  contemporaries  during 
liis  eventful  career  here,  covering  a  period  of  22  years,  m  6  of 
which  he  presided  with  great  distinction  as  Speaker  of  the 
House,  yet,  like  many  another  of  tlie  young  men  of  that  era. 
I  learnt  d  through  my  reading  of  congressional  proceedings 
and  from  the  lips  of  prominent  Tenncsseans  who  did  serve 
with  Mr.  Reed,  of  hL';  outstanding  ability  and  ccuiage,  and  of 
his  aehievemcnts  which  made  liistory  m  congressional 
procedure. 

Hence  it  is,  sir.  that  I  feel  a  just  sen.^c  of  pride  thit  I  have 
the  honor  here  today,  on  this  the-  one  hundiedtli  anniversary 
of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  to  pay  tr.bute  to  a 
nicnununtal  fieure.  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  gieatest, 
statesmen  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

I  deem  it  not  annss  but  appropriate  to  bring  into  th^s 
picture  the  names  of  some  of  the  men  from  my  State  of 
Tennessee  who  .served  a  part  or  all  of  the  time"  Mr.  Reed 
served  in  this  House,  from  the  Forty-fifth  to  the  Fifty-fifth 
Congresses,  inclusive. 

From  some  of  these  contemporaries  of  Mr.  Reed  I  learned 
at  first  hand  of  his  matchless  equipment  and  public  career. 
Not  from  members  of  his  own  political  party  alone  but  from 
his  erstwhile  political  enemies  as  well  did  I  receive  an  ap- 
praisal of  this  remarkable  man.  because  when  the  record 
was  fully  made,  when  passion  and  prejud.ce  had  subsided  and 
results  recorded,  those  who  had  regarded  him  as  an  arch 
enemy  conceded  his  ability  and  greatness  and  were  as  vocal  in 
their  praise  as  they  had  been  severe  in  their  condemnation  of 
his  pKjlitical  acts. 

Among  those  men  from  Tennessee,  who.ie  names  are  wTit 
high  in  its  political  annals,  were  the  beloved  and  lonp-time 
Senator  Isham  G.  Harris,  the  able  Senator  William  B.  Bate, 
and  the  redoubtable  and  eloquent  Edward  W.  Carmack,  who 
also  served  with  Reed  in  the  House,  where  he  was  a  doughty 
opponent. 

Then  there  were  Members  of  the  House,  names  familiar  to 
Tenncsseans.  my  predecessors.  Lecnidas  C.  Houk  and  his 
son  John;  William  C.  Anderson;  Henry  R.  Gibson,  who  died 
recently  at  the  age  of  100  years;  and  Jacob  M.  Thoraburgh, 
who  was  colonel  of  a  regiment  in  which  my  father  served  in 
the  Civil  War:  also  Aurrustus  H.  Pettibonc;  Benton  McMiIlin, 
who  served  with  Reed  on  the  old  Rules  Com.mittee;  J.  D.  C. 
Atkins,  one-time  chairman  of  Appropriations:  Casey  Young; 
W.  B.  Whitthornc;  James  D.  Richardson,  a  minority  leader 
and  compiler  of  the  messages  and  paE>ers  of  the  Presidents; 
Zach  and  Alf  Taylor:  Benjamin  A.  Enloe;  Joseph  E.  Wash- 
ington: Henry  Clay  Evans;  Rice  Pierce;  Josiah  Patterson; 
Waiter  P.  Brownlow;  John  A.  Moon;  John  Wesley  Gaines, 
and  Thetus  W.  Sims. 

The  2-year  period  from  1889  to  1891  covered  by  the  Fifty- 
first  Congress,  when  Tliomas  Brackett  Reed,  of  Maine,  for 
the  first  time  was  Speaker  of  the  House,  was  a  history-mak- 
ing period.  It  wa.s  the  turning  point  in  legislative  proceed- 
ings. It  was  epochal  and,  In  a  sense,  revolutionary.  Much 
legislation  awaited  action.  The  Republican  Party,  with  a 
scant  majority  of  six  at  the  beginning  of  the  se.«sion.  wa« 
confronted  with  the  choice  of  one  of  two  things — either  Im- 
potency  and  the  charse  of  a  do-notblii£  Congress  or  eiM 
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cut  the  Gordian  knot  of  a  sy«;tem  of  ftlibustor'-ng  which  the 
old  nil»^  permit trd  and  entf-r  up^-^n  an  f-ra  of  bu.s;nt'.ssbke 
prrcecdlnRS.  It  wa.  jp  to  Speaker  Reed  to  makv  the  deci- 
sion as  to  which  ci  urNe  would  be  pursued.  He  raid  himself 
that  hr  hesitated  to  up.ei  the  oid  cider.  becau5e.  when  his 
party  wa.s  in  the  mnoniy.  he  had  found  filibusrennp  a  handy 
weapon  aqain.st  a  tyrannical  majority.  Confrcnird  wnth  the 
resp^^ns.bil.ty  of  the  spiak'r  h.p  and  with  a  <ni.i!!  majonty, 
he  decided  to  lasf  tiie  bull  by  t!-.*^  horr.?."  tlu-  'fleet  of 
which  was  a  b.'codiess  revolution  in  th"  manner  of  doing 
bu.srevs  m  the  Ifou'^e. 

R«  ed  w.i.s  u  p.eturesque  charac'-^r,  elephantine  in  phy^^;que 
and  cf  heroic  mental  stature  a<  well.  Reed  was  dubbed  "the 
mentor  of  the  Republicans  and  the  tr-rmentor  of  th^^  Demo- 
crat;->  ■  Politically  coiaafif^ciu.'^.  an  excellent  parliamentarian, 
a  natural  leader.  feart*d  by  h:>  enemies,  b'loved  and  ft.llrw'  ri 
bv  hi.s  friend.'^,  a'thoiirh  h;-  ivr:.onalry  was  not  .s'-.ch  a.-  to 
InVite  ready  friendship  but  men  of  h:s  cwn  part-,  followed 
hmi  devotedly  m  wl:a'ever  direction  li""  mi-ht  lead,  becau.'^e 
they  had  corfld'  nfe  in  hi.s  inteenty  in  his  judcinenl.  and  in 
hi.s  sagacity.  They  furu:v,ed  in  spite  of  their  o\*n  inelina- 
tion.s.  Hi'iut'  there  was  solidarity  there  was  the  authorita- 
tive voice  of  ft  lrad"r  whom  men  f  ll'^'^ed  KncwiriEr  this, 
R'-ed,  when  once  he  had  dftrrm.nt  d  iipon  hi-^  course  of 
action.  hc\t.«:d  to  the  line,  and  his  a.s.«oc;ates  backed  him  up 
to  a  m,Tn. 

In  the  fir.-t  place,  he  operand  for  2  :v.<'n'\.<  witliout  any 
nil''?.  He  prccttded  under  what  he  caikd  general  parlia- 
mentary law.  a  term  which  he  coined  and  whirh  ha.s  been 
u-tHi  ever  .since.  ThK>  tf*in  ua.s  virtually  none  cth»  r  than  the 
parliamt-ntary  practice  of  the  Hou.>-e  of  Repr- .^tntatives  it«elf 
With  respect  to  certain  general  principles  which  Spt  ak>  r  R- ed 
applied  to  the  tlun  ex'.stiiu;  conditions.  In  efleet.  the  .^vsum 
m.  ant  that  the  Sp«  ,tk'  r  exeinsed  his  judi^ment  and  di.-cretion 
85  to  what  lie  would  allow  to  come  before  the  H^  U5e  m  the 
abs<'r.ce  of  written  rules.  Never: heles.s,  a  parliamentary  toeh- 
nieiaa  ( oukl  net  lemtimate'.y  find  fault  wiMi  the  Speaker's 
Interpretation  et  general  parliamentary  law. 

The  first  mc-s'^i  y  wa.s  to  aui-Trient  the  slender  R«  publican 
majority  without  wliiv-h  the  party  would  be  harried  thrcuch- 
out  the  entire  Congiess  and  perhaps  sometimes  outvoted. 
Convertentiy  the  mtans  to  that  end  were  at  hand  Som-  30 
or  more  election  contests  were  pending.  To  consider  them 
elections  committees  were  set  up  and  operated  under  a  full 
htad  of  -steam.  These  cases  were  decided  primarily  on  political 
grounds,  nrn  judicially.  The  political  exicencies  of  the  occa- 
sion preclu(!-'i!  judicial  investigation  and  determination  which 
has  cha:acter»z.\-;  el'X'tion  c$ises  dunng  the  la;;t  30  year-. 
Heport.s  came  m  rapidly,  each  recommending  the  oitsung  of  a 
Democrat  and  the  scatmcr  of  a  Republican. 

Tlv  LX-mocr.it,',.  a.s  was  to  be  expected,  rescrte'd  to  the  time- 
honcred  practice  ci  filibustering,  a  strategy  emploved  by  both 
parties  when  m  the  mmnri'y.  Th.s  fihbu.sterir.g.  unlike  that 
induked  in  bv  the  Senate  bv  marathon  speeches,  was  of  a 
different  char, icier  It  consisted  of  pyTamidmg  allowable 
mot. OPS  cf  a  dilatory  nature,  provoking  roll  call  upon  roll  call 
to  eonsume  time,  upon  which  members  of  fhe  minority  party 
would  retrain  from  an-swenng.  thu:s  breaking  a  quorum  This 
style  of  d.latorj'  u.clics  would  be  employed  not  only  in  election 
ca.ses  but  UfKjn  legi.-latuui  to  which  the  minority  ob'ected. 
And  It  was  th;s  practice  of  long  standing  that  Rc^ed  was  deter- 
mined to  stop  thn:  required  ccurapc  of  the  highest  order. 

R^ed  realised  that  he  might  be  creating  a  Frankenstein 
that  would  return  to  harass  him  and  his  party  when  thty 
should  bt^  in  the  minoniy.  But  the  demands  of  the  country 
for  scmcthinu  n^ore  than  a  do-nothing  Contrrcss  were  so  great 
and  -s. '  much  important  legislation  awaited  action  that  Reed 
decided  the  wis"sf  course  uas  to  make  rules  and  pracuces 
whiCh  would  transfoim  the  House  of  Representatives  from  an 
inert  bcdy  to  one  o!  basine-o  methods.  So  as  one  by  or.e  the 
Democrats  were  un.-eatec  and  supplanted  bv  Republicans,  the 
Republican  m.ajurity  in  tl^e  2  months  under  general  parlia- 
mentary law  uicreas'^d  in  th-^  Hoiise  to  workable  proportions. 
In  some  mstanc-.^  Democrats  who  held  prima  facie  title  to 
seats,  and  who  with  their  colleagues  stepoed  out  of  the  House 
niomentiurily  lo  avoid  being  ccuiited  to  uiA^e  a  quofum,  found 


them.sclves  upon  theix  return  divested  entirely  cf  their  seats 
and  Republicans  sworn  m  to  take  their  places. 

It  had  be.  n  a  cminon  thing  unt.l  R^^r-d'.s  time  for  a 
mmcnty.  poLtical  or  numerical,  to  hold  up  the  Hou.se  in  a 
filibuster  by  dilatory  ta :mcs  and  by  renaming  from  an.swering 
a  roil  call  for  tlie  avowed  purpc^e  of  breaking  a  quorum.  On 
one  occasion  the  HoobO  was  held  for  2  weeks  continuously 
Impotent  m  the  fii.bustpring  .shirt  of  Ne-s.-u-. 

That  waa  when  the  fiist  attempt  was  m.ade  to  put  through 
a  so-called  Force  biil  which  was  obnoxious  to  the  South. 
Such  prcceedini:s  were  farcical.  The  old  rules  gave  privilege 
to  certain  n.oti'^ns.  made  certain  motions  prffcrential  to 
others,  and  by  ihj  use  cf  these  allowable  motions  they  could 
by  adroit  m.i.iipulation  b«^ccme  a  veritable  labyrinth.  Upon 
each  one  would  be  a  roll  call,  a  time-cuasunir.si  device  On 
these  roll  calls  men  would  sit  in  their  places,  refuse  to  an.-wer. 
and  break  a  quorum.  Then  would  follow  a  call  cf  th.c  Hou.se, 
whxh  would  develop  the  lact  that  a  quorum  was  ai  tually 
prostnt.  The  farce  would  be  earned  still  further  bv  sendms? 
for  absent  M'mb-r'-,  Moiicns  were  mace  to  fine  them.,  and 
that  would  go  on  ad  infinitum  day  and  nip,ht  without  cessation 
until  a  responsible  majority  through  shter  physical  exhaus- 
tion would  capitulate  to  th  •  m.inor.ty. 
I  But  R::ed  swept  all  cf  these  methods  into  the  diicard.  He 
I  counted  a  qu;'rum  v. hen  a  quorum  was  actually  present. 
Nothing  more  nor  les.==.  It  was  said  that  he  even  counted  hafs 
HTid  cloaks  in  the  cloak  room  v.hich  fell  wi'liin  his  vi.sion,  but 
I  that  was  nut  true.  Ke  did  nothing  of  the  k.nd.  He  simply 
i  directed  the  clerk  to  note  the  names  cf  the  MfUibers  pit-aent 
who  had  refrained  from  voting  but  who  were  actually  present 
who,  tf  ge*^her  with  those  who  hnd  answered,  made  w!ir\t  Reed 
called  a  constitutional  qucruni.  The  first  time  he  did  this  it 
provoked  a  storm  cf  prote.-.t,  and  a  dramatic  scene  was  enacted 
which  probably  never  had  iis  counterpart. 

"At  once  ihere  rose  so  wild  a  yell. 
As  all  the  fier.dj  from  Heaven  that  fell. 
Had  pcujed  the  banner  cry  of  Ik-U. " 

Tlie  entire  Democratic  side  of  the  House  aro^e  as  one  man 
and  f!ung  epithet.?  at  Re^cd.  some  cf  which  are  unprintable. 
Su'vh  epithe's  a-  czar,  tyrant,  .scoundrel,  au'ocrat.  despot,  were 
mild  in  comparison  with  others  of  a  very  decided  personal 
na'urp.  Sonn  m.en  were  so  incensed  and  cu*  raged  at  being 
sh.nin  cf  what  they  called  their  rights  that  they  actually 
attempted  to  mount  tht>  rostrum  and  do  bodily  violence  to 
Sp' aker  Reed.  Th-sp  men  were  met  at  the  steps  by  the 
Sergeant-at-Arms  and  his  deputies,  and  with  difficulty,  made 
to  desist. 

An  uproar  continued  fcr  the  space  of  10  minutes  except 
that  em  the  R  publican  side — every  man  sat  still  In  his  .seat. 
While  this  was  going  on  Speaker  Reed,  with  his  giant-like 
form  er-x't.  stood  like  Ajax  defying  the  lightnin.-t.  His  gaze 
turned  dircctiy  upon  his  assailants  v.-ith  his  eyes  steadily 
fixed  upon  each  and  evpry  one  from  left  to  riphf.  Und-r  that 
gaze  his  opponents  [ell  back  one  by  one  into  their  seats  ex- 
hausfexi.  and  wh^-n  the  la'^t  man  had  subsided  Re^d.  in  his 
inimitable  down  eas-  na-.i!  drawl,  said  quietly,  v.iiile  resting 
both  hands  upon  the  big  end  of  the  gavel,  "The  Hoase  will  be 
in  order."  Whereup-^n  his  Republican  colleagues  arcse  as  one 
man  and  cheered  hi.'u  lustily  for  5  minutes.  The  ax  h.ad  b'-eu 
laid  at  the  root  of  the  tree,  and  the  moit  obncx'ou;  feature 
of  fihbu.-terini^  was  forever  laid  low. 

Reed  then  prcceeded  quietly  to  read  a  manu-Nenpt  decision 
in  wh-ch  he  quoted  as  authority  that  emin-nt  Democrat, 
David  B.  Hill,  of  New  York,  when  lieutenant  c.  veinor  pre- 
siding in  the  New  York  Senate.  Havm?  bi-ushed  a.'-ido  this 
parliamentary  cobweb  Reed,  with  hi^  associates  on  the  Com- 
mit t-.-e  on  Rules,  of  which  he  w.ls  chairman,  brought  in  writ- 
ten rules  uh;Ch  made  impossible  a  reLurrence  of  the  .^cenc  just 
described.  Thc.se  rules  also  did  away  with  the  privilege  of 
certain  nictions  which  had  been  instruments  m  the  hands 
of  the  minority:  aL>o  prohibitm?  the  Speaker  from  entertain- 
ing a  dilatory  motion.  With  th"se  rules,  following  the  his- 
toric decision  of  Reed,  the  majority  was  equipped  for  the 
transaction  of  ba^mess. 

That  was  a  busy  Congress.  A  tariff  bill  was  passed,  the 
McKmley  bill.    Speaker  Reed's  quorum-counting  device  was 
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upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  V.  S.  v.  Ballin  (144  U.  S., 
p.  1 ' .  The  case  was  brought  on  the  ground  that  Reed  had 
counted  a  quorum  on  the  passage  of  a  bill  providing  for  the 
classification  of  worsteds.  The  Court  said  that  it  cculd  not  go 
b.  yond  the  Journal.  Tlie  Journal  .showed  the  presence  of  a 
constitutional  quorum.  That  set  the  question  at  rest  forever 
nnd  the  new  rules,  now  in  vogue.  furnLsh  a  method  agreeable 
to  all  v.-hcreby  a  quorum  can  be  procured  and  a  vote  taken 
simultaneously,  known  as  the  automatic  roll  call. 

The  Rerd  Coi:gress  had  been  all  but  annihilated  in  the  elec- 
tion in  1890.  That  had  been  a  billion  dollar  Congress,  the 
first  in  history.  Reed's  reply  to  the  charge  of  extravagance 
v.ns  that  it  was  a  billion-dollar  country.  In  his  valedictory 
Re>  d  .  a.d  v.c  wi'ro  too  close  to  those  events  justly  to  appraise 
them,  but  that  history  would  vindicate  his  couise  of  action. 
So  bitter  was  the  partisan  feeling  against  Reed  that  the 
Democrats  refused  to  vote  for  a  resolution  of  thanks  ollered 
by  Reed's  Rf  publican  colleagues,  one  cf  the  comparatively 
few  times  a  Speaker  was  denied  a  vote  cf  thanlcs  unanimously. 

In  the  succeeding  Congress,  the  Fifty-second,  the  Republi- 
can- had  but  a  vestige  or  remnant  of  their  power.  Eighty- 
nine  Mcnbers  of  that  party,  only,  were  elected.  At  first  the 
Democrats  who  had  so  ."severely  criticised  the  Reed  rules  and 
the  R-^ed  procedure  refirsed  to  adopt  the  Reed  rules,  but 
eradu;.ll.\-  they  did  adopt  them  because  they  found  it  ncces- 
s;:iry.  if  tliey  were  to  do  business,  to  resort  to  the  same  methods 
which  they  had  so  severely  cond.'imned. 

Among  Mr.  Reed's  many  attributes  was  a  high  sense  of 
humor.  He  loved  a  good  joke  and  delighted  m  telling  one. 
He  was  .seldom  outv.-itted  in  debate.  But  upon  one  occasion 
he  WPS  floored  completely  by  a  shaft  of  humor,  which  he 
appieeiated,  although  at  his  own  expense. 

"Tom"  Reed  and  "Sunset"  Cox  were  good  friends.  But 
tliey  often  clashed  parliamentary  swords.  One  day  Reed  was 
larruping  Cox  unmercifully.  His  sarcasm  and  wit  were  plied 
in  his  bes!  down-east  drawl.  The  entire  Democratic  mem- 
btrship  crowded  over  to  the  Republican  side  to  better  hear 
Reed's  every  word,  leaving  all  Democratic  seats  vacant.  Cox 
was  not  present.  Noticing  his  absence,  a  friend  hurried  to 
the  Ways  and  J^cans  Committee  room,  where  Cox  was  en- 
gaged, and  told  him  of  Reed's  attack  upon  him.  Presently 
Cox  entered  the  door  leading  to  the  Democratic  side  and 
stic'led,  unob.-ervcd,  to  his  seat,  an  oasis  in  the  desert  of 
empty  chairs.  Reed  had  the  House  spellbound.  Cox,  utterly 
alone,  heard  Reed's  bitter  invective  until  Reed  stopped  for 
breath.  Then,  quick  as  a  flash,  Cox  was  on  his  feet,  his 
diminutive  body  hardly  reaching  above  his  desk,  calling  for 
recognition. 

As  soon  as  he  uttered  in  strident  tone  the  words  "Mr, 
Speaker"  every  eye  in  the  space  was  turned  from  Reed  to 
him.  Not  waiting  to  be  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  Cox, 
pointing  his  finger  mockingly  at  the  g*ant  figure  of  Reed, 
cried.  "Mr.  Speaker,  a  Reed  shaken  with  the  wind."  Not 
another  word.  The  applause  and  laughter  following,  in 
which  Reed  joined,  was  tumultuous. 

When  "Tom"  Reed  wa.s  Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Chap- 
lain was  the  blind  and  eloquent  orator  Milburn.  Milburn 
pot  into  the  habit  of  praying  against  gambling  in  stocks 
and  bonds.  Dunham,  a  stocky,  swarthy  Member  cf  the  House 
fiom  Chicago,  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Chicago 
Stock  Exchange.  So  regular  and  persistent  were  the  Chap- 
lain's daily  attacks  upon  "bucket  shops"  that  Dunham,  whose 
name  had  fi.^ured  prominently  in  certain  doings  in  the  Chi- 
cago •  pit,"  Went  to  "Tom"  Reed  and  objected  vehemently  to 
v.hat  he  said  was  getting  to  be  "personal."  Speaker  Reed 
only  -maled  and.  in  his  inimdtable  drawl,  said,  "Aw,  Dunham, 
d>  n.'.t  mind  that;  it  is  only  the  Chaplain's  way  of  telling 
the  Lord  all  the  news." 

Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  died  in  Washington, 
Dec(  mber  7.  1902.  On  the  next  day  Mr.  James  S.  Sherman, 
of  New  York,  afterward  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
clTered,  and  the  House  adopted,  the  following  resolution: 

Rrs-rhrd,  That  the  following  minute  be  spread  upon  the  Record 
of  the  Ho'.ist^   of   Representatives: 

"Hun  Th'iniii.s  Br.ickelt  Reed  died  In  Washington  December  7, 
10C2,     For  22   years  he  had  been   a  Member  of  this  House;    for  6 


years  its  Speaker.  His  service  terminated  with  the  Fifty-fifth  Con- 
|L;ri-.s,s  Withm  this  t'h.ambor  the  pcene  of  his  life's  great  activities 
was  laid  Here  he  rendered  services  to  his  country'  winch  placed 
him  in  the  front  rank  of  American  Etatesman:-hip.  Here  he  ex- 
hibited characteristics  which  compelled  re.<=pcct  and  won  ndml- 
ratien.  Forceful  ability,  Intrinsic  worth,  strength  of  character 
brought  him  popular  fame  and  congres.-^ional  leadership  In  him 
depth  and  breadth  of  intellect,  with  a  lull  and  well-rounded  de- 
vcI.iMinent.  had  produced  a  g:nnt  who  towered  above  his  fellows 
and  impres.'^ed  them  with  his  power  and  his  wi.Hiom.  A  distin- 
guished state.-man.  a  lofty  patriot,  a  cultured  scholar,  an  Incisive 
writer,  a  unique  oraU)r.  an  unmatched  debater,  a  master  of  logic, 
wit.  satire,  and  most  famous  of  the  world's  imrliamrniarlans.  the 
great  and  representative  citizen  of  the  American  Republic  has  goue 
into  hi-stcry," 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  this  fine  and  deserved  tribute  nothing  can 
be  added  and  nothing  taken  away. 

Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  a  colossal  figure,  whose  deeds  will 
live  eternally  in  American  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  resolved  a  few  days  ago  to  take  advan- 
tage ^of  this  occasion  to  pay  my  humble  tribute  to  a  great 
American,  I  conferred  with  my  good  friend.  Hon.  Tyler  Page, 
who  is  recognized  and  esteemed  by  both  sides  of  this  Chamber 
as  an  infaUible  monitor  on  matters  that  have  transpired  in 
this  House  during  the  past  half  century.  Mr.  Page  knew 
Tom  Reed  and  had  the  pood  fortune  to  observe  him  in  action. 
I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Page  for  many  of  the  facts  I  have  out- 
lined n  this  addre.s.s.  and  I  desire  to  make  acknowledgment 
accordingly.     1  Applause.) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  i  Mr.  PlumleyI. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spring  of  1897  is  some- 
thing more  to  m.e  than  just  another  year,  for  its  is  indelibly 
marked  in  my  memory,  and  the  picture  of  the  city  of  Wa.sh- 
ington  which  hangs  on  my  mental  walls  as  of  that  date  is  fixed 
and  unchanging. 

I  would  not  be  human  did  I  not  egotistically  admit  that  I 
ha\e  a  photograph  taken  of  me  as  I  came  down  here  on  that 
last  of  February  in  order  to  be  present  to  assLst  in  arranging 
for  the  inaugural  parade  as  one  of  the  deputy  grand  marshals 
under  Gen.  Granville  M.  Dodge  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley.  To  those  who  realize,  as  Hazlett  did,  that 
"there  is  a  feeling  of  eternity  in  youth  which  makes  us  amends 
for  everything;  to  be  young  is  to  be  as  one  of  the  im.mortals," 
no  apology  need  be  made  for  my  having  had  my  photograph 
taken  or  for  the  foregoing  personal  allusion. 

Upon  arrival  in  Washington  I  found  time  to  visit  the  House 
cf  Representatives.  I  .saw  and  I  heard  in  action  the  intellec- 
tual and  physical  giant.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  the  "czar," 
whose  anniversary  we  are  obser'vlng.     ' 

My  boyish  admiration  for  him  and  for  his  accomplishments 
has  lost  none  of  its  ardor  with  the  passing  of  the  years.  I 
still  like  to  read  his  speeches  and  to  refer  to  his  parliamentary 
rulings  and  decisions  which  he  made,  and  which  made  history. 

There  is  not  a  fairly  intelligent  college  student  in  New  Eng- 
land today — I  might  well  say  the  country — who  does  not  know, 
or  whose  father  before  him  did  not  know,  at  least  one  or  two 
anecdotes  v.hich  wrap  themselves  around  the  personality  and 
individuality  of  this  man  Reed.  No  one  will  ever  forget  the 
story  of  the  telegram  received  by  him  from  an  absent  Member 
of  Conp-e.ss,  summoned  to  help  make  up  a  quorum,  who  wired, 
"Wash-out  on  line;  can't  come,"  to  which  the  inimitable 
Thomas  B.,  a.s  Speaker,  replied,  "Buy  another  shirt  and  come 
on  the  next  train." 

Another  unforgettable  one — a  matter  of  record — was  when 
Representative  Springer,  of  Illinois,  concluded  his  peroration 
with  that  oft-quoted  saying  attributed  to  Henry  Clay  to  the 
effect  that  he  would  rather  be  right  than  be  President,  where- 
upon Representative  Reed  rose  to  remark,  "Well,  the  gentle- 
man never  will  be  either." 

Underneath  the  glove  of  geniality,  aflr.bility.  and  good  fel- 
lowship there  rested,  however,  the  hand  of  steel.  I  intend  to 
speak  only  briefly  with  respect  to  his  career  as  a  Con- 
gre^ssman. 

You  recall,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  he  claimed  that  the 
code  of  rules  of  the  House  was  a  systematic  outrage  on  govern- 
ment by  a  majority,  and  that  "the  only  way  to  do  business 
inside  the  rules  was  to  suspend  the  rules.    The  object  of  the 
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rulrs."  he  ya:d.  "arP'^rir'i  tc  b'^  to  prrv^rit  the  transaction  of 
bu-slness." 

A^  nno  of  the  ir-iricrs  cf  the  Iloli'f^  ;iftrr  thp  <^1--ct;on  in  1"38. 
ht  wa-,  the  natural  sflecllon  for  Speaker,  rxcrpt  for  l\<c  fact. 
thai  he  came  from  one  of  the  smallest  Staffs,  remote  from  the 
center  of  populatl'in.  an!  <n  the  argument  fjur.ri":!  on  i:eog- 
raphy.  "logically  not  aptHalir.K  bu:  often  conViUcirg  in  lur 
pfjhiics."  was  apainst  hmi  Some  of  y  u  students  of  p*")- 
Iri.  al  history  will  r''' all  tha^  among  h:s  cpponcnts  for  the 
sp  -.ike;;  h,p  •.;.!■.•  MrK.nlcy,  of  0!i;o.  and  ITt.:»dfr>cn.  of  Icwa. 
Strong  m»n.  P^pi^'sentative  LiOdge.  of  MassachuJ^etts.  was 
for  him  ard  aU  of  N'  w  Englar.'l  w-.i.s  soliilv  behi.^d  him  In 
tiic  euvi  hi.;  skiiliui  and  birn  l«^".dership  of  his  party  in  th^ 
HouM'  b'c.i  :'.e  the  rr.n'rulling  reason,  I'siether  wirh  th-.-  rr  v-g- 
nition  of  the  fact  that  .since  he  had  b^irne  the  brunt  cf  the 
flg!uir.„'  to  li.m  .vh( :u:d  rnme  the  recognition  of  victory,  and 
he  was  ei'Cted  on  Dtrenib'^r  2.  1889,  receinng  166  vot^s  as 
agair- ^  1J4  for  Rep:r:,rr.lative  Carlyle. 

No'A  186  voles  mea.^ured  not  only  the  Republican  stitni-'th 
but  u  al>o  »a.s  the  ntrt's.sary  numUr  to  con.-ti'ule  a  quorum. 
Suh-equently  j  Republican  Mt-mbtT  died,  leaving  th  Re- 
publicans witti  1-'  .s  ili.tri  a  cjvMriim.  Th;j  made  h..>tory  from 
a    pail.air.entary    ataiiCipoi:!'..     In    orcier    to    do    bu.sines.s    a 

I  quorum  u.i.>  ti» c  .s.  a'A'  That  the  Republlcan.s  could  net 
command  a  quorum  uuirr  the  exh.ta.j;  rules  wa.s  obviou?. 
Sor.i'^'hi;-.^  h.td  'o  h.  done,  and  Reed  d:d  it.  He  made  up 
liis  nui-.d  upoii  Hie  r^' '  V  \\nich  he  should  pur  u  •  }h^  d:d 
n.'I  pr':;v>^.'  t .)  ^urrt  ndrr.  and  if  h;s  party  !a:I-'d  in  su.  ta  n 
him.  he  had  del-TuMn.' ri.  arul  he  had  so  advised  Fl:!;'.i  B. 
Root  that  he  w.is  d  ttiimned.  to  rcMen  th'^  Spcaker.di:p  and 
to  retire  fiom  ilv-^  H'iu-»'.  And  .so  there  cam*'  a  d.iv  when 
only  163  Mciubef  cf  the  H.iu'se  un.swert'd  to  tlicir  name:-  on 
a  quorum  roll  call.  Instead  c'f  ordering  another  roll  call. 
S;x-aker  Rettl  calmly  said.  "Hv  Chair  direct.s  ih»^  Clerk  to 
record  the  names  of  the  f^dowm^  Members  pre.-ent  and 
fffu^ng  to  vote."*  and  he  proceed'^d  to  name  a  num'oer  of 
Democrat.s,  among  %hom  were  Carlisle  and  .several  of  the 
other  IXuiocratic  leaders  tlu^n  present  and  who  were  pr^vsent 
when  the.r  names  were  called,  and  who  had  refrained  from 
voting.  Of  cou'-.se.  there  wa>  an  uprour.  No  iuch  pandc- 
•  nicnium  or  txplcsion  %as  ever  before  witnessed  m  anv  leeis- 
lative  body.  Pa.ssionato  rt'moni,trance.s  follcwtd  the  calling 
of  the  names  by  the  Clerk,  as  direcicd  by  the  Sp«  aker,  and 

'     he  was  dencunced  bitterly  and  caustically,  as  was  h..-,  course 
a.s  a  revolutionist  and  revolutionary. 

Th"  tumult  absolutely  stopjx'd  the  bu^in'-^'^s  of  the  Hou.se, 
bu'  the  Sp.  aker  remained  ns  calm  as  a  cuctimber.  and  at 
intervals  of  calm  and  quiet  he  would  add  to  h:s  count  th'-" 
name  of  some  other  M.  niber  pre.sent  wlio  h:»,l  rclia.ncd  from 
voting.  In.  the  miiL>i  of  thu  tumult,  one  M.  mb.'r,  who.^e  nanie 
the  Clerk  had  Ixen  direc'ed  to  call,  rcse  arid  .-.aid.  '  I  deny 
your  right.  Mr.  Speaker,  tc  ciuiii  me  a.s  present,  and  I  desire 
to  read  from  paiLainentary  law  on  that  subject."  Where- 
upon the  Sp«aktr  r.iised  a  hearty  laui:h  by  coolly  saying  in 
repl>'.  and  with  hi5  customary  drawl.  Tlie  Chair  is  making 
a  statement  of  fact  that  the  Bcn:l,;man  from  Kc::tucky  !s 
present.     Dot.-,  he  deny  it?" 

At  last  t'-ie  tumult  ^ub.sided  and  Speaker  Reed  gave  the 
Hi  u>e  tile  right  to  oveiruie  liim  by  an  appe;.l  to  be  taken 
from  hu  decision.  He  sta"«d  his  rea.-on,>  briefly  but  so 
clearly  that  no  number  of  words  added  to  it  could  more  clearly 

-  define  it.  He  held,  refirr.r.g  to  the  constitutional  powtr  of 
the  Hoiise  to  compel  the  attendance  of  absent  Members, 
that— 

I*  Mt-mbers  cuzi  he  prPJ^ent  and  refu^f>  to  exern<e  their  fu:io"  n  — 
to  w.t.  not  be  ccuntecl  as  n  qu.  n.:m  tha'  prcv;s;rn  v\culcl  iioe-.n  to 
bf  entirely  niu'afrry  Ina-mtuh  as  The  Constitution  cnlv  prrvlcics 
frr  their  atteiut.ou-e,  tlia-  atteud.ir.ce  Is  enooch  If  mere  was 
DccUcd.  Oic  Cous'-ituUcn  «..  .lid  have  p^vlded  fir  ui  re. 

His  btocrr.plier,  the  Honorable  Samuel  W.  MrCall.  has  the 
fcUow'.ng  to  say  w.ih  respect  to  what  happened  T*hen  this 
rulintr  was  made: 

TV.  s  rui'n?  whs  folli^\r#«d  hy  a  errn*'  of  dl^or-lrr  even  rrpaTr  than 
thft-  wh:.-;i  ha.t  rrr-cc<Uxl  It.  and  f  ir  3  day?  the  Hou«;e  was  a  p>er:>ct 
btciLUM  Tiie  S:^<>.iX.T  wa;^  denounced  not  enlv  in  parliamentary 
but  in  unparUttiucntary  terms.     Ail  tiie  old  weapoui  in  the  arsea«d 


cf  obRtructlcn  f.erc  brought  Into  plr>v  and  one  after  another  Rccd 
ruled  them  out  of  order.  Some  of  thorn  he  declared  were  rot  even 
subJi'Ct  to  an  appeal  from  the  Chair.  One  Member — Breckinridge 
of  Kentucky — shouted:  "The  Speaker's  deciS'lcn  is  clearly  corrupt." 
Reed  was  accused  of  being  a  czar  and  cf  usurping  Jurl«^dtctlon.  His 
dei'itJon  was  proncunced  revoluMcnnry.  which  war  doubtless  cor- 
rect when  It  i.s  compared  with  the  decisions  made  by  Speakers  for 
a  i;reat  number  of  years.  There  was  httle  difficulty  In  showing  in 
the  argiim- nt  which  followed  that  the  Speaker  had  cvernUed  all 
the  precedents,  and  that  he.  him.self.  In  common  with  all  the 
Members  of  the  House  who  had  borne  any  important  part  in  I's 
proceedings,  had  recognized  the  opposite  procedure.  He  did  not 
pretend  that  he  was  obe'yi.ng  the  pre<  edents  of  the  Hou?'',  bat  ad- 
mitt.d  that  he  wais  overruling  them.  He  simply  revertctl  to  th© 
ternvs  of  the  Constitution  and  claimed  that  the  quorum  estabUshecl 
by  that  irvs^rument  wa.s  a  present  and  not  a  voting  quorum.  During 
fht^e  3  days  of  wild  excitement  apparently  the  coolest  man  in  the 
House  was  tiie  Speaker, 

The  debate  was  noteworthy  In  point  of  ability,  Carlisle",  Crisp. 
a:id  Ti'mer  distininiii.h!nR  tliemselv"s  on  the  Democmtic  side  vhiie 
McKmley  Cannoii.  and  Butter A-crth  Kd  on  the  Repablica.i  ilde. 
Perhaps  the  ablest  speech  of  the  debate  was  made  by  Buttenvorth. 
He  arvmed  that  a  representative  was  chosen  to  serve  not  merely 
li.<  own  constituency  but  the  whole  country,  and  that  he  had  no 
wiirrant  to  attempt  t^  paralyze  the  action  cf  the  House,  but  that 
tlie  country  had  a  rl^ht  to  require  that  he  should  be  In  his  place 
and  perform  his  duties.  ""For  that  rca.son  the  Constitution  pro- 
vide«i  that  those  who  are  here  may,  by  force,  bring  the  rest  of  the 
M-  mbers  into  this  Hall,  net  merely  to  serve  their  own  constitu- 
'"n's.  but  to  ser^e  that  broader  ccustltuency,  the  people  cf  this 
country  who.«ie  ser\ants  they  are"  Wh.at  was  the  object  of  the 
p<.:)'j.er  to  compel  Meraljers  to  attend'' 

To  leave  the  Heu>e  In  preci^^'ly  the  same  erudition  as  before 
they  were  brought  m.  a  condition  wlUch  rcudere^d  It  necessary  to 
brliift  them  In  to  change  and  improve  It?  Was  thl.s  authority  con- 
ferred ty  the  Constitution  only  to  enable  us  to  co  throui^h  the 
tiiTce  ef  bringing  in  the  abeentees  and  learning  after  each  Member 
lia~  been  seated  in  his  place  that,  while  under  the  Constltuticn  he 
i.s  actually  personally  present  to  make  a  quorum  to  do  busuiess. 
yet  when  an  attempt  Is  made  to  do  the  thin?  which  reqtiired  his 
presence,  he  at  once  by  merely  closing  his  mouth  becomes  con- 
structively absent?  Or  he  may.  in  fact,  while  present,  arise  in  hi.3 
place  and  as.scrt  that  he  Is  absent,  and  we  must  take  his  word  for 
it  What  an  absurdity  on  the  fnce  cf  It,  no  matter  how  sanctified 
by  age  It  U  the  weapon  of  the  revolutionist.  It  Is  the  weupoa 
of  anarchy. 

At  laot  the  question  whether  th.--  Speaker's  deel.^lon  should  be 
oveiruled  was  submitted  to  tlie  House,  A  mer-  hundiul  of  tha  Rc- 
ptibliear.s  votir.g  with  the  D-^niocrnf  wruKl  have  i\i  rthrowii  n.e 
Speaker  and  his  ruling  But  his  party  stocd  with  him  to  a  man. 
Alter  much  filibvistcring  the  ruling  was  sustained, 

TliUo  was  c'ijtablished  the  most  liapor'aiit  landmaik  In  the  par- 
llame!;r;.rv  practice  cf  the  Hcu-se.  It  seems  difficult  to  b<lic-ve  that 
there  should  ever  have  be'-n  any  other  cemstruction  put  upon  tlio 
Constitution  thnn  th.it  the  power  to  C'^mpel  the  attendance  of 
absent  Membtns  in  order  to  secure  a  quorum  w;\.s  for  the  ptirpose 
of  tnablin.?  the  Hcu£c  to  tran.=act  the  busine,->s  cf  the  country,  and 
not  simply  for  the  purpose  of  perrriittlng  those  who  wore  present 
to  look  upon  tht  faces  of  those  who  had  "been  absent.  Not  merely 
did  the  Supreme  Court  subsequently  sustain  the  constitutionality 
of  Reed's  ruling,  but  within  a  brief  period,  by  the  endorsement  uf 
his  pa.ty  antago!Ust.s.  it  Was  destined  to  became  the  tettied  law 
of  th  •  House  In  the  two  next  succeeding  ^ongregses  the  House 
was  controlled  l3y  the  Democrats  and  tEeancient  practice  was  re- 
established. At  aa  important  Juncture  thev  found  themselves 
unable  to  proctu-e  a  quorum  from  their  own  ranks.  And  a^  Reed 
h«d  established  the  new  precedent,  ?o  thi^rc  came  to  him  the  dis- 
tinction of  forcin?  his  nntaTOmst.s  to  rat'fv  It.  After  his  retire- 
ment from  the  Speakership  he  had  become'  the  leader  of  the  Re- 
puLslicans  upon  the  floor.  He  inaugurated  a  determined  filibuster 
and  under  his  lead  the  Members  of  his  party  declined  to  vote. 
Fjr  weeks  the  House  wps  tmable  to  make  the  slightest  proeiess 
In  the  transaction  of  business.  It  wis  bound  hand  and  foot. 
The  deadlock  wus  at  last  broken  by  the  adoption  of  a  rule  pro- 
viding that  a  Member  who  was  pr:sent  might  be  counted  for 
the  purpcse  of  makln;^  a  quonim.  whether  he  voted  or  not.  The 
fact  tnat  the  counting  under  the  Democratic  rule  was  to  be  dene 
by  two  tellers  made  no  difference  in  the  principle  Involved,  and 
ever  since  that  time  the  rule  of  a  present  InsUad  of  a  vonns  quo- 
rum as  established  ty  Reed,  has  been  the  riile  of  the  House  no 
mutter  by  wha*  party  It  h.i.s  been  eontrotled. 

The  ruling  has  resulted  m  saving  a  creat  amount  of  the  time  cf 
the  House  and  has  facilitated  the  transaction  of  its  btu-Iness.  It  has 
dene  away  with  a  system  »hkh  might  In  critical  times  prodi-e  a 
paralysis  of  our  popular  representative  asicmbty.  and  It  has  c  <n- 
duei-d  to  party  responsibility.  This  achleveirent  staiids  as  a  signal 
trmmjih  for  Reeds  clcai-ncss  of  v.slon:  and  in  the  strength  with 
which  he  maintained  his  position  against  tremendous  pre-sure  and 
in  the  face  cf  the  prc:edcnts  cf  a  cent'iry,  and  in  the  .=  rene  roura^e 
and  self-eontrcl  wi'h  uhlch  he  bore  hlm«:e:f  nnid  tho-e  v'clert  and 
stermy  .-ctnes  Vv-ithrot  parallel  in  the  hi.storv  of  Coi.tzrebS.'lt  fur- 
nishes convinriiiji;  proof  of  the  greatnet*  of  his  character. 

Mr,  John  Sharp  Williams,  of  M.ssi.s.^inpi.  once  said  cf  him 
th.r  h-  wa.s  -that  ever  nvmorable  penius.  the  ablest  run: 
debater  the  Araerican  people  evci  ^aw." 
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Henry  Cabot  Lodge  said: 

I  fully  appreciate  tlie  trvnh  cf  Emerson's  doctrine  of  the  force  of 
unUei.'^tateinent:  but  I  cannot  express  my  own  bellcl  m  rev>rd  to 
Mr  Rieci  wi'hcvit  al  o  saym-'  that,  in  n  y  opii.ir;i.,  there  i.tvei  has 
bci-n  a  tTe.o.r  or  more  perfectly  eejoippeel  leader  in  any  parlia- 
mentary body  at  any  period. 

"The  mentor  of  the  Republicans  and  the  tormentor  of  the 
Democrats,"  as  has  been  suggested,  he  was  cliaractcrized  once 
on  thi.s  floor  by  Lafe  Pence,  from  C"lnrndo;  his  fame  as  a 
Rcpies(  nlative  in  Congress  restb  on  his  quorum-counting  rule, 
and  upon  his  wit.  humor,  and  sarcasm.  Champ  Clark  well 
said  that  Ri-ed  was  the  best  short  ^peechmaker  he  ever  saw  or 
hcaid.  He  rarely  spoke  at  length;  generally  stopped  in  5,  10, 
or  15  minutes.  His  speeches  were  strong  in  proportion  to 
their  shortness,  of  dynamic  quahty;  and,  as  Speaker  Clark 
said — 

It  Is  not  in  the  constitution  of  man  to  digest  too  much  mental 
dynamite   at   one   time, 

Lowell  say.;,  you  remember,  that  "in  general  those  who, 
having  nothing  to  say,  contnve  to  spend  the  longest  time  m 
doing  it." 

Senator  John  Tjicr  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  gave  him  the 
nickname,  '  the  Great  White  Czar,"  which  characterization 
was  apt  and  stuck;  for,  standing  6  feet  3  inches,  with  a  No,  12 
shoe,  and  weighing  close  to  300,  with  a  massive  two-story 
head,  flaxen  hair,  large  brilliant  black  eyes,  he  was  a  marked 
man  in  a  crowd. 

A  statesman,  he  said  in  answer  to  a  correspondent,  is  a 
successful  politician  who  Is  dead.  Whereupon  he  was  asked. 
"Why  dnii't  you  die  and  become  a  statesman?"  To  which 
Ricd  replied,  "No;  fame  is  the  last  infirmity  of  noble  nunds." 

Jonathan  Prentice  Dolliver  once  toid  him  that  if  ho  had 
spent  his  many  yeais  m  Congress  formulating  great  measures 
for  his  country's  good,  instead  of  making  sarcastic  epigrams 
about  people  he  disliked,  he  might  have  been  President. 
Shortly  'hereafter,  in  alluding  to  two  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
House,  Reed  said: 

They  never  op<>n  their  mouths  without  subtracting  from  the  sum 
of  human  knowledge. 

In  his  invaluable  work.  My  Quarter  Century  of  American 
Politics.  Champ  Clark  says  of  him: 

He  was  opposed  to  the  annexation  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands;  he  was 
opnesed  to  our  War  with  Spain;  and  he  was  so  thoroughly  opposed 
U)  our  po'icy  touching  the  Philippines  that  his  conscience  would 
not  permit  him  to  remain  In  public  life,  which  he  so  much  adorned. 
So  he  rcslRned  to  practice  law  in  New  York,  and  In  the  few  years 
fi  maiiung  to  him  amassed  an  ample  competeney,  but  which  he  did 
not  live  long  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Reed  came  back  to  Washington  on  or  about  Tuesday, 
Decomber  1,  1902,  in  order  to  attend  the  Gridiron  dinner 
which  was  to  be  held  on  the  following  Saturday.  Let  Samuel 
L.  P:/wers  tell  the  story: 

Tlie  Grldircn  dinner  took  place  In  the  large  ballroom  of  the 
Arlintrton  Hotel  on  the  S.iturduy  evening  following.  It  was  known 
tlia-  Mr  R<-ed  was  at  the  hotel  and  that  he  was  lU.  but  it  wa.s  not 
understood  that  he  was  seriously  ill.  There  was  a  large  gathering 
of  .cuie  400  per.-^on'--,  including  the  Pretidtnt,  the  Vice  President, 
memtx':s  of  the  Cabinet,  Justices  cf  the  Supreme  Court,  AniLassa- 
dcrs.  Senators.  Repreientatives.  and  Governors  cf  several  States, 
Just  as  the  clock  s'ruck  midiilght  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  opened 
the  door,  ttvuched  me  on  the  sliouldi  r,  and  .'-loel.  "Mr  Reed  ha,s 
passed  away;  1  think  you  better  s;,eak  to  the  presiding  ciHcer  ' 
At  that  time  Justice  Brewer  was  making  a  speech.  It  was  a  thor- 
oucl.ly  convivial  occasion,  as  all  such  dinners  were. 

When  I  notified  the  president  that  Mr  Reed  was  no  more,  ho 
«ru  <  ar^.d  requested  Justice  Brewer  to  be  seated.  He  then  an- 
nounced the  death  of  the  great  commoner  and  stated  that  Mr. 
Reed  had  come  to  Washington  for  the  sole  purpose  of  attending 
this  banquet  He  said  there  was  one  song  that  Mr,  Re^d  was 
alWHV.^  veiv  fond  of,  that  the  audience  would  smg  that  song,  and 
that  would  close  the  dinner. 

After  the  singing  of  the  song  this  large  assemblage  moved  out 
of  the  hall;  there  weis  hardly  a  word  spoken;  there  was  many  a  wet 
eheek,  and  there  was  a  feeling  In  the  breast  of  everyone  that  the 
life  of  one  of  our  greatest  Americans  had  closed. 

I  have  seen  the  marble  statue  of  him,  erected  to  his  memory 
by  the  appreciative  constituency  of  Maine,  sitting  on  the 
crest  of  the  hill  in  that  most  beautiful  section  of  Portland. 
The  figure  is,  as  has  been  said,  giantlike  and  majestic,  seem- 
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ing  hardly  larger  than  life  to  those  who  knew  him.  standing 
silhouetted  again,  t  the  sky  as  if  to  typify  the  high  back- 
giound  against  w'rch  shine  the  deeds  of  his  public  life.  This 
nionument  was  unveiled  at  Portland  on  Augu.>t  31,  1910,  and 
'Upon  that  occasion,  in  his  address  at  the  un\ei:ing,  the  Hon- 
ori'ble  Samuel  W.  McCall  paid  this  tribute  to  h.s  memory: 

Beyond  his  brilliancy  as  a  debater,  his  resptendn-t  wit.  and  his 
fki:;  a.-  a  i>ar;ianic!.:ary  leader,  his  title  to  remeniijrance  rests  upou 
his  qtiality  as  a  s'atesmaa.  He  had  a  great  ambition  but  It  was 
not  great  enouj:h  to  lerd  him  to  surrender  any  principle  of  gov- 
ernment which  he  deemed  vital.  Like  Web.-ter.  l.ke  Clay,  and 
othejs  of  our  most  eoi  -picuous  statesmen,  he  w.i>  disappointed  at 
not  reaching  the  Pri'.^idincy,  but  he  could  fitly  aspire  to  that  office, 
for  he  was  ot  the  fiber  and  nurture  out  of  which  great  Presidents 
are  made  He  probably  w.'uld  not  have  l>een  a  continuously  popu- 
lar Presid(  nt,  but  cur  great  Presidents  never  have  been.  He  had 
that  supreme  quality  winch  was  seen  In  Washinptoii  breastir.g  the 
popular  anti-British  feeling  and  asserting  against  France  our 
dipioinatic  mdepeiuunee;  in  Lincoln  bearing  the  burden  of  unsuc- 
ces.^ful  battles  and  holding  back  the  sentiment  for  emancipation 
uiril  the  tune  wa-  ripe  for  freedom;  in  Grant  facii^.g  the  popular 
c'lonor  and  vetomtz  infiation;  and  m  Cleveland  alienating  his  party 
while  he  persisted  m  as-  righteous  and  heroic  a  battle  a^  wa«  ever 
wauid  by  a  Pre.--ident. 

A  great  nution  cannot  make  up  Its  mind  In  a  moment,  NMiat 
first  appears  to  Us  fancy  Is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  its  final  Judg- 
m.ent.  and  the  severest  test  of  the  dislnterefrtedne-sji  cf  the  states- 
man under  our  sy.-t  ;u  Is  his  readiness  to  rihk  unpopularity  and 
eieleat  in  order  to  i>rotect  the  pecple  from  their  first  impulse  and 
give  them  an  opportani'y  to  form  a  real  opinion.  Reed's  faith  was 
m  what  he  called  the  deliberate  Judgment  of  the  people,  but  he 
declared  that  "the  sudden  and  unreflecting  Judgment  of  the  noisy 
who  are  first  heard  L^  ciu.te  as  often  a  voice  from  ih"-  underworld." 

This  distincticn  is  vltnl,  siiice  the  cause  cf  democ-ncy  ha=  nothing 
to  hope  from  the  stat'sman  who  weakly  yields  to  tlie  t-e^motatlon 
always  to  be  popular  e.nd  who  panders  to  the  noisy  passions  of  the 
me.ment  rather  than  consults  the  real  Inter,  sts  ol  the  pi  ople.  Reed 
recog.iized  no  ellvuiity  In  an  v:nthlnklng  clamor,  whether  raised  by 
one  man  (  r  a  great  mass  of  men.  The  people  could  no  more  de- 
pend on  in'pi:.il.on  to  gtiide  them  m  perlornnng  their  public 
duties  than  in  thiir  private  affairs.  In  each  case  reilection  and 
work  were  equally  nece'-sary.  He  showed  his  reverence  for  repre- 
sentative government  by  the  calm  dignity  with  which  he  bore  him- 
self during  more  than  two  decades  of  service.  He  was  sometimes 
compelled  to  struggle  to  maintain  himself  but  he  scorned  to  make 
the  struggle  upon  demagog  lines  or  to  swerve  from  the  straight  path 
upon  which  he  moved  with  so  much  majesty.  He  was  not 
pugged  up  with  the  commonplace  sort  of  greatness  with  a 
padded  and  theatric  make-up  staged  to  strike  the  imaginations 
of  little  men  or  to  set  wagging  the  puffing  pens  cf  little  writers. 
He  was  no  self-advertiser  and  ran  no  press  bureaus  to  trumpet  his 
real  or  imaginary  virtues.  He  .sought  no  mere  noisy  and  ephemeral 
fame,  but  he  lived  upon  a  plane  visible  at  history's  perspective, 
and  he  grandly  wove  his  life  into  the  texture  of  his  time 

And  so  you  rear  this  statue.  And  you  do  well  to  rear  it,  for 
although  his  memi  ry  Is  one  of  the  treasures  of  tlie  whole  country, 
it  was  v<.u  who  gave  him  to  the  Nation,  He  wa«  the  product  of 
the  sky  and  .^oll  cf  Maine,  lightened  by  her  sunshine  and  hardened 
b.\  her  storms.  As  a  lepiesentative  acts  well  or  HI  he  reflects  credit 
or  discrdlit  upon  those  who  ha\e  chosen  him  By  th'is  test  how 
signally  he  honored  you.  But  you  equally  honored  yourselves  when, 
amid  all  the  shifting  popular  vagaries  and  the  follow, ng  of  false 
gods,  yo'ti  permitted  yourselves  to  be  guided  by  the  better  genius 
cf  popular  government  and  kept  this  heroic  figure  for  so  long  a 
time  m  the  service  cf  his  country.  And  when  he  returned  his 
commission  to  you  he  could  truthfully  say,  as  he  pro'udly  said,  "No 
sail  has  ix^en  trimn»-d  for  any  breeze  or  any  doubtful  flag  ever 
flowio"  Thdl  ncble  phiase  gives  the  keynote  to  his  character  as  a 
st^atesman.  The  cnlv  colors  he  was  willing  to  fight  utider  were 
th'.se>  th.Tt  represe'ited  his  own  principles.  He  rie\er  sailed  Just 
for  the  sake  cf  sailing,  but  to  make  progress  upon  a  straight  course. 
He  did  not  take  his  m.spiration  and  direction  from  the  winds,  but 
from  the  ttars. 

[Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  resumed  the  chair. 

MARBLE    BUST    OF    THOMAS    ERACKETT    REED 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  [Mr.  Oliver],  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
at  this  time  a  resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Hcuse  Resolution  315 

Resolved.  That  the  sum  of  $2,500  is  authorized  to  be  paid  out  of 
the  Contingent  fund  of  the  House  for  the  procurement  of  a  marble 
bust  cf  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  for  22  years  a  distinguished  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  from  the  State  of  Maine,  and  fe)r  6  years  its 
Speaker,  the  expenditure  to  be  made  tinder  the  direction  ol  the 
Committee  on  tbe  Library. 
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Thi'  SPEAKER.  L,  there  objecuon  lo  ihe  present  consid- 
er',  n  ".'  ■;  V  I'.-i.ilution? 

T:.  :•■  w  .-  :\j  '.ibjcclion. 

The  reboluiion  wa^  agrord  to. 

ORDER  OF  prsr^Ess 

Mr.  WOLCOTT      Mr    Spt  iik^^r.  I  wa>  cracu  u^ly  extended 
tht  privilngp  (^f  addrer.Mng  the  House  for  20  nimutcs  this  after-  1 
noon.    I  :i^k  unanimous  lon'^'/nt  that  that  time  be  transferred  > 
to  tomurruw  attrmoon.  aftrr  th  ■  d. -po-^itMn  of  bu  .incss  on 
the  calendar  ani  the  other  spocal  order-;  already  made. 

The  .SPE.^KI•:P.  I.s  there  obj.'c'.ion  to  tho  nQUf.,L  of  the 
gent!>'ni:tn  (!..!n  M:i'hir:an''  i 

Tl'.>'i'''  \'.;i-  11"  '  bj  :  tirn, 

Mr  OCON^.'OR  Mr.  Sr'^ak"r.  I  a-^k  unanimous  ron>=enf 
to  Withdraw  n.y  a;  ;;l:cat;un  f'  r  V.r-,f  to  .=-ixak  today  and  have 
the  sam^  time  for  W'-dne.sday  U'  xt 

Tl.'-  .'^PE.^KI•R  Is  th'-re  objection  to  tht-  request  cf  the 
gt'ntl  -rr.an  f:.  ::i  Mi-r/ana'' 

Th'-:-'  w.i-  r.o  .  ;  J  •.■!:■ -n 

Mr  BOREN  M:  S,>.'.ik  r.  I  .i-k  Uf.ar.imras  consent  to 
fX'-n  i  riiV  .'V.:i  :••:;;. iik    m  \l:i-  RF(  oRa 

!'])■■  SPE.^KER       I-   'l.'Tv  objr(.tu.:i? 

Th  r>'  wa^  r.  )  wl.'j  isH  m. 

M:  SMITH  <■:  C)!,:o  Mr,  Sp.-ak-T.  I  u.  k  unanirr.nu:s  con- 
yrvA  ti.  tx'' :iil  ::-.y  re:--..i; k.-^  '.n  ihe  Reiokd  and  to  iiiclud  - 
thervin  fXci-rpf:  from  four  iin;  n'an'  law-  and  d-'crfcs  that 
have  b-'en  pa.'^.-^.'d  and  i.  .-u-'d  by  '.hf  nat.on^  cf  the  work!  w.th 
rospcot  to  (-mbarKO'.r-.  :  aim.-;  The  cost  exci'ed.^  tii'"  amount 
allowed  for  prir.tinp  (>i  dii'.anly  a:ui  I  havr  ;in  e-limate  from 
the  pnntcr  and  a;  k  unan.n-.nu.-?  c  ):i.'<-'nt  tl-.at  I  be  permitted 
to  pxU'Ud  th«'  lomark.^ 

Til-    SPE.-\KER      I>  th-:.-  eb"Ct;on? 

Tb.f.r  \«.as  nn  ■  bj  i  Mun. 

M:  .'-H.AFIR  '  I  M,ehrj;an.  M: .  Sptak.T,  I  a.-k  unanimou- 
con.Ncnt  lo  ex'riiii  ir.v  nun  rt-maik.-i  and  to  uic'.ude  ther.Mn  a 
short  editorial  ti  'in  a  trade  mai;a,'..ne  known  a.s  Bitter 
Ca^stinRs. 

The  SPE.-\KFK.      Is  there  ob'.ction^ 

Till  re  wa-  no  obj'  ction. 

Mr.  CASE  U  S.'utli  I>akota.  Mr  Spe^k-r.  I  ak  unani- 
mous C'jn.sent  to  r\'.':ui  mv  !f.m..".  k-  by  placing  in  the  REtoRn 
a  statement  I  m.;de  before  the  LVmnuttee  on  Reciprocity 
Infiuuiation 

The  SPEAKEi:      Is  there  objection? 

Tlii'ie  V  a.--  no  .  b;'>.  tain. 

irwv  T'l  .\DiirF.ss  THE  u  ^fsn 

M.-  HENDRICKS  Mr.  Sp,  .iker.  I  a-k  unanirmus  cnn--nt 
that  I  ri  Tii  -d  iv  :.•  \:,  u!'*er  ilie  dispc^'.tion  of  business  en  th-- 
^Speake;'-,  t.^ble  .iiia  tli-'  >p»  .'lal  crdcr^;  heretofore  n.ade.  1  be 
ptriritt.-d  to  a^!  ;:••-.   'he  House  fnr  1^:0  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER      Ls  tlieic  L'b.'ection:' 

TJi-'.'e  wa-  no  (  bje^  lion. 

M:  MAPES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a  k  unan.mou.s  consent  that 
the  gentleman,  from  Pennsylvania  .M:  MiPo'VFri.'  mayh.n' 
20  ziimute-s  :n  whi.  h  to  address  tlie  Hcii-e  en  Tuesday  UtXt, 
after  ihe  sp*  c.al  orders  already  set  for  that  day, 

Tr:     SPEAKER      1>  tht  re  ob.iection? 

T;i-  re  wa.-.  no  objection. 

T!'.  ■  SPF.XKF.ii.  Under  spe-ial  order  of  th'^  Hon  e  >vroto- 
f.'re  ii.ad'.  the  e<-nt!cman  from  Montana  :  Mr  Tr.r. kelson] 
i.>  rt\  :.:-..:■  d  for  ?,0  nunu'es. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-k  unanimou.s  con- 
sent t.    ie\;-.    .ir.d  exten.i  rr.y  rrm.irkv 

Tb.e  SPE.-\KER  Is  ttiere  i  bjeetun  to  t:ie  request  of  the 
gen'Lnian  from  Mentana? 

T)i  If  '.\a^  nn  cbiiction. 

Mr  TIIORKELSON  Mr  Sp-\\kT.  if  tlv-  people  could  only 
tmd-^i-tand  \h<  el.ai-.-:e<  whicli  are  const.'.ntly  tukms  plac^  in 
Ihr  Na'ion.  us  a  u--ult  .-f  propaganda  and  the  activities  cf  a 
Rioup  winch  di.v.-  not  b.a\-  e-ur  mtere.st  ai  lieart.  I  would 
not  t-  ar  the  final  outcome,  for  our  i>^cple  would  be  safe  and 
cur  N.;t;on  secure.  It  is  in  the  knowledge  of  the-=e  subver- 
sive uct:vmc5  that  I  have  Sugstsicd,  since  the  fust  wetk  in 


Congress,  that  we  resume  the  responsibility  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Let  me  quote  from  my  fir.st  address  to  the  Hou.se  on  Janu- 
ary 20,  1939: 

1  do  not  look  upov.  nrh  public  interest  and  rear-ion  li.-lvlv  for 
there  are  deflnlto  (..a;-.-  f^r  .*uch  ma.s.s  protobts.  I-  ;.s  .i.d  -.vi.-re 
tJit.-r.'  IS  smoke  iheic  i.-,  lire,  and  I  believe  It  is  wi  H  f.  r  Co:.lti  .  -  to 
remember  that  our  Nation  is  Fmoldenng.  Someday  it  may  l.rtak 
Into  a  destructive  fire  of  public  upheaval. 

Someone  is  resp.jiisible,  and  it  Is  not  the  people  It  Is  not  indus- 
try, cuinmerce,  business,  labor,  agriculture,  professional,  or  any 
other  earning  group.  It  Is  not  President  Roosevelt,  ex-President 
Hoover,  or  anv  other  President,  for  no  legi.slative  power  is  delegated 
lo  the  Chi?f  E.xecutive.  Responsibility  cannot  be  placed  on  df- 
partmonts,  or  upon  subdivisions  thereof,  and  it  cannot  bo  talam'd 
on  a  particular  adminl.stration. 

The  blame  for  all  mu.^t  be  placed  on  the  majority  in  Ccn.jr^ss 
vhich  has  .'.upported  unconstitutional  UtM^lHtion,  upon  tlio.-,L'  who 
have  treated  lit;laly  their  oath  of  obligation  to  preserve,  to  pro- 
trct.  and  def.  nd  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  The  peo- 
ple them.selvrs  arc  also  to  blame  for  not  havm-^  elected  to  office 
men  who  embrace  the  Constitution  as  the  griaie-^t  ii.sirument  ever 
drafted  for  the  protection  of  the  peopK- 

I  am  not  interested  In  the  enactment  cf  la-.vs  We  have  ton  manv. 
I  am.  however,  interested  in  the  people  v.ho  li.i\e  la!x)red  and 
helped  to  create  and  b'Jild  the  wonderful  t.truc:u:e  Ae  live  In. 
For  2  years  I  shall  use  .n-ery  effort  to  warn  the  people  to  protect 
themsJlves  and  their  rights  by  sending  men  to  Con  .n,.-;  uiio  will 
adhere  to  and  supp<jrt  the  Constitution  Instead  c.f  desiroyiig  it 
bv  enartment  of  unsound  and  unconstitutional  la'As 

We.  the  Members  of  Coni;ress.  should  bt  ar  In  m;nd  that  Congress 
repre.-'ents  all  the  people  in  all  the  States:  that  when  laws  are 
enacted  to  help  (>;.e  ^roup.  they  hurt  ariOther  If  laws  an-  enacted 
to  punish  one  t;roup  of  the  p-op!e,  ii  is  a  v.iV.i  ;:-.  the  i  ec  k  to  all 
the  people.  We  must  stand  toi^ethcr  or  li  oik;  .-ii^.^ly  Wi.cn  the 
peoples  rights  are  restricted  or  it-moved  by  laws,  one  by  one.  when 
The  last  is  removed.  Concre.~-s  has.  by  siuh  leei^la'.ion  and  con- 
I. -ration  of  nshts,  transformed  our  dn-.'errment  into  a  legal  despot- 
;-m  I  want  every  man.  woman,  and  child  to  undtTS.aiid  that  and 
never  fi-ir^'-t  it 

It  is  new  in  order  for  scnieme  to  introduce  a  re-olvitl(in  that  Ccr.- 
grcas  resume  Its  rightful  po.-'tion  to  the  people,  as  provided  for  In 
the  Constitution.  That  would  be  the  manly  and  the  proper  thing 
to  do,  instead  of  passing  the  be.ek  and  blaming  someone  el?e  for 
our  own  mistakes 

Congress  caiuiot  evade  re.^ponsibilitv  hy  trineral  necu^at  ions,  be- 
cause the  people  aie  too  Intelligent,  and  ihey  are  dOii.g  iheir  own 
thinking  If  I  am  right,  and  I  believe  I  am.  let  us  begin  now  to 
pet  bu.siness  goin^  in  a  bu.'-ines^hkc  manner  so  that  c;:  ;tlle  piople 
mav  be  gainfully  employed  We  cannot  increase  con  '.;:■..  e.tr  power 
bv  Federal  pending  It  just  does  not  work — never  has  and  never 
v.i:i  All  bus:ncs.s  must  either  be  run  by  the  people  cr  by  the  Gov- 
ernment There  is  no  middle  road.  To  expect  business  to  operate 
antl  to  furnish  money  to  the  Government  .^o  it  hi  return  may  use 
such  money  to  foster  or  enter  into  competition  wPli  its  own  bene- 
factor—business— can  only  end  in  Idleness,  povertv,  suffering,  ai.d 
revolution.  Yes;  and  horoscope  entrepreneurs  The  people  are  ill 
from  teclinlcaUtles,  graphitis.  and  statiytlcs  Tlie  pi  opp,^  are  sick  cf 
laws,  restrictions,  and  regulations,  and,  'A:  Spt  ake:  I  am  m  accord 
and  In  sympathy  with  them. 

The  people  .should  now  take  the  law  ii^'o  their  own  hands  by 
Insisting  that  all  deoartments  in  the  Federal  Government  ;i.ahcre 
to  the  Constitution;  that  all  laws  enacted  In  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  be  repealed,  one  by  one.  so  that  the  people's  rights  may 
be  restored  Tliat  will  start  the  wheels  of  Industry  going,  fui'.iish 
employment.  Increase  consumption,  build  prosperity,  and  return  the 
American  smile  to  our  pijople. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  was  my  credo  on  January  3,  11)30,  v.l.eii  I 
took  an  obli;:ation,  w.th  other  Members  of  tins  Iiou.--e.  'to 
preserve,  to  protect,  and  to  clfind  the  Con.^titution  of  the 
United  States  against  all  enemies,"  and  I  ha'  e  r.ot  changed 
today. 

During  the  first  session  I  spoke  and  v.rcte  on  many  sub- 
jects, cf'en  blur.;!y  but  never  wi'h  a;i:.t!un-;  (xeopt  tb.e 
interests  of  my  p^-ple  and  my  couiilry  at  heart. 

Today  I  sp^ak  with  no  hatrtcL.  toward  anyone  or  any 
nation  I  speak  m-t-ad  a.-;  a  servant  of  ti:c  people  and  v,:th 
re-pea  to  tlu.s  R.  public  to  wluch  I  have  didaa'ed  all  my 
tiTor;s 

DunnLT  tb.t^  perrd  I  l:a\e  b^^on  a  Member  of  ihe  Heu-e  I 
have  not  seen  oiie  new-patxr  which  has  taken  up  a  battle 
for  con.stitutional  rc\'inment;  for  the  ricb.ts  of  the  pcop'.'} 
and  business  to  oi>.rate  free  from  Federal  int-ddling  a:;d 
interference;  f.r  I.ci  udatien  of  the  many  F:  deral  corpora- 
tions winch  h.ive  bLon  created  by  .■special  acls  of  Con^rers 
and  al.o  under  State  corptiration  laws:  fur  repeal  cf  the 
Gold  Reserve  Act.  which  robbed  <  ur  own  people  cf  sound 
money.  Yes.  an  act  that  reduced  the  .'^ules  price  cf  Ameri- 
can cummcdiUcs  to  loreiijn  nations  40  percent,  or  Irom  $1 
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to  60  c^nts;  an  act  that  allows  a  forclcn  government  stable 
UK  ney  and  our  own  people  'hocus-pocu.s"  mcney. 

No,  the  newspaper-)  said  nuthmg  about  thi:,  act  that  sold 
our  NaMcn  to  tlie  money  chaneers  and  plr.  >-d  our  people  in 
slavery  to  entrench  precd.  The  ncw.-papers  do  not  gi\e 
publicity  to  a  Federal  employment  list  larpe  enough  to 
administrate  the  whole  world.  D.,es  any  new.spaper  ccmo 
out  arain>t  iminigraLion  of  fanatical  Communists  tha*  are 
ne/.v  undermining  and  destroying;  our  Nation?  No,  indeedi 
no  mention  is  made  of  this.  But  1»  i  thrci^  or  four  Members 
in  Conrrer-i;  come  out  in  support  of  sound  cov*  rnnn  ni  and 
rfrains'  the  steady  inccminp  stream  of  Communist s.  and 
they  are  at  once  called  Naze  Fascst,  and  anti-fc<nn;tic.  If 
the  same  M'-mbers  opr-ose  the  adminL^trat ion's  "must"  leg- 
islation, such  as  the  present  Neuirali'y  Act,  they  are  accused 
of  beina  anti-Enirlish.  ant. racial.  anti-Rocseveit.  and  anti- 
admini-stration.  I  otten  wonder  if  the  objectors  have  sworn 
fealty  to  the  President  instead  of  the  Consntuiion  of  the 
United  Sta'es.  One  seems  ro  risk  his  life  and  reputation 
when  he  attempts  to  expose  tliosp  cnpiaced  in  ■subversive 
destruction  of  our  Gcveri■rri■■I'^  In  face  of  these  acrimoni- 
ous attack.-  one  is  ne.  rly  afraid  to  mention  the  Constitution 
of  the  Unutd  States,  let  alone  namina  those  who  have  used 
it  for  a  doormat  for  the  British  Government. 

Since  publi.-h:ns  in  the  daily  Record,  October  11.  1939.  a 
letter  tha'  anyone  can  buy  for  two  cents  and  a  half.  I  have 
bopii  sub.ictid  to  abu.so  and  slander,  when  I  should,  instead, 
receive  gratitude  from  the  Nation,  if  it  is  true,  and  from  the 
friend.s  of  Col.  E.  M.  House  if  it  is  untrue.  Publication  of 
this  report  is  an  act  of  justice  to  those  concerned,  for  it 
Will  set  this  matter  right. 

While  I  have  received  one  letter  that  que-tions  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  report  and  another  that  calls  me  "dumb." 
I  have  also  received  others,  and  here  are  excerpts  from  one 
of  them: 

DE^R  Srn:   Do  not  back-pef'^1   nn  'his  i«'ue      Tlirre  is  every   rea- 


fcn    til   credit   it. 


cm." 


from   Great    Bi'ltain.   sent   over 


Ijere  in  the  WorI;i  War  period  to  recruit  our  men.  money,  and 
munition-,  T,  kn.u  ju. '.  N'  a  Y'lik  <■'.<],,  i-t  tha;  time  the  Bnii.-h. 
v.'Ii  tie  iV  tanks  hehavid  in  New  Ye"-k  as  if  they  already  owned 
It  *  *  *  B-'ing  en  active  reciulting  duty,  this  came  directly 
under  my  eye;- 

N  ;w,  Mr  Thop.kelson  you  can  -.nve- t;p.ate  a  thurg  cf  real  con- 
cern to  ctir  conntrv  as  regards  t:..-  u-e  intended  for  the  large 
eum  se^  asid--  an.d  Vjcinsr  expei-d--^ci  hy  Niehcla*  Murray  Butler  f'>r 
alleged  world  peace  II  you  (iir.not  do  it.  then  it  is  up  to  the 
Dle^  committee  to  let  the  pal  lie  ha\  e  ti:e  fact.-  as  regards  that 
money. 

When  a  student  at  C- lumbii  I  pro-e-ted  np:::r'^t  the  Bnt^h 
c-own  over  cur  flas?  on  the  J'.^L'-tafl  and  suggested  that  it  should 
be  removed  My  professor  aened  with  me  He  remarked  "That 
Is  not  as  brazen"  ns  the  Carnegie  Feunda'ion  Fund:  the  document 
pets  forth  it  Is  wi'Ii  the  hope  that  one  day  America  will  be  back 
under  the  British  It  ■?     ... 

For  God  and  tu.  country  h'lp  Ame;;r-a  to  get  back  to  Am.crica 
aiid  sli.iki    1  .•!   all  it  these  de-rigning  1<  ech.es. 

I  have  quoted  a  few  brief  excerpts  from  this  letter,  delet- 
ing the  names  and  personal  references,  simply  to  show  what 
is  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  what  information  they 
might  have. 

I  bhall  now  quote  from  the  biographies  of  Cecil  Rhodes 
and  Andrew  Carnegie,  Please  understand  again  that  my 
quotation  is  for  one  purpose,  and  that  is  to  show  the  inter- 
nationalists' trend  to  ultimiately  bring  the  United  States  into 
one  union  under  Briti.sh  dominion.  It  might  seem  presump- 
tu"i:s  to  brine  out  these  facts,  yet  I  believe  the  American 
ptople  ought  to  know  them  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  bepinning  of  the  underm.in'.ng  of  Amer^ra  vas  brought  by 
Cecil  Ph'->des  who  in  1P77  left  money  to  eb'..il'lish  scholar-hips  at 
Oxford  f(T  the  purpose  of  training  diplomats  to  foster  the  reunion 
(t  Britain  Hnd  Am.^rira.  In  the  first  draft  cf  hi-s  will,  which  lb 
quoted  in  the  hook.  Cecil  Rhodes,  by  Basil  Williams,  or  the  book, 
Cecil  Rhodes    bv  Sarah  Gertrude  MiUen.  he  seated: 

Directed  that  a  secret  society  should  be  endowed  with  the  follow- 
ing objects;  'The  ex'iensicn  of  Bi-.tish  rule  throughout  the  world; 
the  olonizaticn  bv  British  subjects  of  all  land.-  where  the  means  of 
hvrhhood  ar..  attainable  by  encrey.  liibrr  anc<  en'erprl.se;  and  e<^pe- 
c-.allv  th'^  ocrn;)at!on  bv  Eriti.-h  settlers  cf  the  entire  ccntinent  of 
Africa,  the  Holy  Land,  "the  Valley  of  the  Euphrates,  the  islands  of 
Cvpru-  and  Candia.  the  whole  cf  South  America,  the  islands  of  the 
Pac.hc  not  heretofore  pcs.sc.s.-ed  by  Great  Britalii.  the  whole  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  the  seaboard  of  China  and  Japan,  the  ultimate 


reci^v  ry  of  the  Un;ted  States  of  Arrerlca  as  an  integral  pe.rt  cf  the 
BiiT.-h  E:;.p;re.'  'Th.e  f  •iin;iaia  n  rf  ;.o  cieat  a  pov.er  as  to  h-ria.'ter 
render  wars  impcs.-iiile  and  promote  the  best  ilit>rt^tb  of 
hon.anity.'  " 

A  n^  ^-  w;:i  Was  r.i.ici." : 

'He  substituted  Engln-h-speakiii'T:  peoples  for  nctu-.l  Britons;  he 
c;.me  to  realize  his  hinltations  and  redtiec  his  schv..ni  to  a  more 
beginning  cf  it.  the  scholarships;  btit  Vrt  ^he  thoueh:  heh.n  !  each 
BUccc^iiVt  Will  reiiia.iied  tin  ?-,une  -the  \%orId  for  Eni.l.:nd.  L. gland 
for  the  w,;:d  ■■  i See  p  145,  C'.cii  Khcdts,  by  S.>iuh  Oer'iude 
Millen  1 

Oth.er  fju-'tfllion?: 

P:\2v  377:  "'B-n  the  essence  of  tl-p  wtl!  n^  the  w.">!!d  kiMiws  i*^  ih'^ 
schi.larsh.p  foundailon.  In  tl-.e  end  ail  that  Rhode-  cm  do  trwurd 
('\;t  nd.iii.;  B-it..-h  ruli.  thrcuiihout  the  world  and  icstcrm',;  Anglc- 
i-.i>:eti  ti;iity  an,i  !■  in.ii  ng  a  >'Uardi..ii  power  lor  th.e  wh..!-.  of 
hnmanitv  !>•  to  ."•^r;:n;'"  ^^r  a  ntimber  of  \cung  men  from  the  t.'n,ted 
Si.Ut-.  t'Ti  Erit:sh  C(  Ionics,  and  Gern.iany  to  ^o  to  Oxl<  rd.  There 
are.  iicc.id.nj^'y,  lath'^r  more  Rhodes  scholar.-  f r>.  m  AaieMca  than 
fii.Ri  .ill     h.    Br.ti-ii  t!   n...n;ont-  jt.i;  ti.^-eihei,  ' 

Page  I'TR'  ■  T:  tlv  I'n:  r.  of  South  Atrua  could  be  m:\de  uridcr 
the  j-hadcw  of  T.^ble  M^  -antain,  why  not  an  Anglo-Saxon  un.(-n 
under  the  bpai-s  of  Oxford.''" 

Mr.  HOPFAT.A.N,    Where  did  you  say  that  wa-? 

Mr.  THORKEI.SON.  That  is  m  New  York.  By  the  way, 
that  is  where  the  Comniunist  Party  was  organi^en  when  Felix 
Frankluiter  was  up  there,  a  m.ember  of  the  Civil  Liberties 
Union.    Thiat  i'-  recorded  in  a  Hou^e  document  as  well. 

Mr.  HOFF?dAN.    Organized  in  New  York? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  thought  the  Communist  Party  originated 
in  Russia. 

Mr.  THORKELSON     No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.'consin.  L-  that  the  place  where  the 
alien  Communist  leader.  Sam  Ginsberg,  alias  General  Krivit- 
sky.  went  when  he  illegally  entered  the  United  States  several 
years  ago? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  do  not  know. 

In  1893  Aiidrew  Car:.eg!e  wrote  his  book,  TYiuinphant  Dem(>cracy, 
tlie  last  chdjjter  of  which  is  the  Reur.ion  of  Bniain  and  America. 
(  rh^-  1931  ("Jitlon  of  this  book  is  devoid  of  this  last  chapter,  >  The 
follow  Inn  IS  a  quotation  from  th.e  original  book; 

"ney;ud!ng  'ho-e  I  sh.ou'd  like  Brit'  n.s  to  fon'^cler  what  th? 
piopo'-ed  reunion  me.ins.  Not  the  most  sanguine  advocate  cf  Im- 
perial fedriati'-n  darc:s  to  intimate  that  thi'  federation  that  he 
die;.T.s  oi  would  free  the  markets  of  all  its  member.s  to  eaeh  other. 
T!'!.-  (i-o(s  iivi  rannof  (VMi  be  discussed  whe-i  impiiii.l  confenncos 
meet:  :f  1*  be  introduo-d  it  Is  judiciously  shelved  But  an  Anglo- 
Anv  iican  reur.ion  brings  free  entiy  here  of  all  British  produeiiona 
us  a  matter  of  course." 

Mr.  HOUSTON.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORKEI  SON     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  ju-t  wanted  to  digress  for  a  moment,  if 
the  gentlanan  will  permit  me.  I  would  like  to  know  how  this 
Ginsberg  got  into  this  country  in  the  first  place.  I  under- 
stand that  foi  17  years  he  acknowledged  he  was  a  leader  in 
the  Rus.=ian  secret  police.  Ls  he  legally  here  or  lilegaliy  here? 
It  illegally  here,  wiiy  1.'=  he  not  put  out? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  might  tell  the  gentleman  that  I 
have  a  list  of  several  hundred  that  are  criminals  who  came 
into  the  United  States  and  have  been  convicted  of  crimes  in 
foreign  countries.  Under  the  present  authority  that  is  now 
in  control,  I  can  give  you  the  initials  of  them  and  the  crimes 
for  which  they  have  been  convicted. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  That  gentleman  was  issued 
a  passport  by  the  former  Premier  of  Prance.  Mr.  Blum,  and 
he  should  be  deported  immediately  becatise  the  law  prohibits 
their  entrance  and  requires  their  deportation. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  thank  ycu  very  much,  but  let  me 
please  prcc  ed. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  When  you  get  through,  will  you  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  I  think  that  anybody  who  is  here  illegally 
should  be  deported  and  we  ought  to  take  steps  to  see  that 
they  are  deported.  Ginsberg  or  Lipshitz  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Dickstein  is  chairman  of  the 
Immigration  C-.mmittce  and  I  am  sure  he  knows  of  a  lot  of 
them. 

Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  That  is  exactly  what  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  a  question  about. 
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M--  TIIORKELSON  Jvist  a  n^.nment.  By  the  w.iy.  I  can 
rail  yjur  a"t;/;(>n  to  a  g*-nLliinan  by  the  name  of  Frifd- 
landiT.    Do  ynvi  kiK<w  him? 

Mr    DTCK?Tf:iN      No. 

:.!r.  THuliKlULEOS.  You  do  not  km-.v  him''  Ycu  do  net 
know  he  pcrj.irfd  h.ms<  If  m  B'lmuda  ' 

Mr.  DlCIL-iTEIN.  I  wu^h  llie  ^i-'ntleman  would  give  me 
tint  iii:i  rma;  ,i:n. 

Mr    IHOHKLLSON.     I  wiil  give  it  to  you. 

To  continue 

"Thf  rtchrst  mnrkrt  !n  th»*  w"rld  I?  oppnod  to  Britain  fre»  of  all 
tlww  by  a  i-trDke  ■  f  th<»  pen  N>  lax  revfiiuc.  f.ithoiik;h  u:iclfT  free 
trade  'uch  taxt-s  might  st.ll  px!.-;!  What  would  not  trade, wilh  the 
Re-pijfclic,  duty-fro.\  menn  to  the  linen,  woolen,  ircn  and  steel 
lndi:-trips  if  Set^f laiul,  to  the  tir.plate  mannf.icMirers  of  rn£;'nnd? 
It  would  nva!i  prosperity  to  every  li.ciiLstry  In  the  United  Kini;dom, 
and  thus,  in  turn,  would  mean  renewed  prosperity  to  the  agrlcui- 
turil  Interests  now  so  sorely  d'pres. cd. 

"In  the  event  of  reunion,  the  American  manufiicturers  w~>ulrt 
supply  the  interior  of  the  country  but  the  ureat  populatli  ii  skirting 
the  .MUniic  oeaLoard  and  the  Pacific  coasi  'votild  receive  Iheir 
mani.Jartured  articles  chiefly  from  Great  Britain. '" 

And  still  HiKnher  (luolatwm: 

"Time  may  di-jjel  many  plfa-ini?  llhi'^lnns  and  de«troy  many 
n>>ble  dream.-*,  but  it  sliall  n>'ver  ^h.lke  my  b'^h'^I  that  th''  wound 
eau.s(Ml  bv  the  wholly  unluvikoJ-for  and  und^'>irc  1  sepuration  of  the 
mn'.her  from  her  child  l>  not  to  blc-d  forevi-r  L>t  men  b:.y  what 
they  will,  therefor"  I  say  tha:  a.*^  "^tre'v  as  the  sun  In  the  heavens 
once  hhono  upon  Bnt.iin  and  America  united,  so  .'tirely  is  It  cna 
morning  to  rise  %hine  uimn.  and  greet  ugam  the  reunited  state — 
the  DMtl.sh-Ain'-riran   union." 

1914  Andrew  Carnei;:e  tonJc  ever  the  contnlling  group  of  the 
Peeler  »1  Ci'Un(  il  of  Churches  by  .suhsidi?;ng  what  Is  known  as  the 
Church  Peace  Union  with  f 2.0CO  COO.  and  thr  Church  Peace  Union. 
or  the  board  of  trustee*;,  has  always  exercised  a  domuiatin'^  influ- 
ence In  the  F.>der.d  Council.  Thi.ri  endowment  has  provided  .suffi- 
cient annua!  income  to  rtm  the  budget  of  the  Federal  Council  and 
Us  <xx>perattng  organizations.  Among  the  ai.sociated  groups  are 
the  World's  Alliance  of  International  Ftlcnd-hlp  *lirout;h  the 
Cnurc.>^es.  Commission  on  Internationa!  Frhnrt-hip  and  Oood  Will, 
Nat!(-nal  Council  for  P»reventlon  of  War.  and  American  ClvU 
Llb'ntes  Unmn  (S^e  Pustors,  raclfl.sts.  and  Prluicians.  pp  5^6. 
published  bv  the  Constructive  Educational  Publishing  Co.  5421 
R.dk'iwood  Court.  Chicvco  > 

I  liinr  pa'p<  m'.v  ciun-,  d  C'(\i  iMiodrs  and  Carn.^Ric  to  show- 
that  thfit^  h;is  bffii  .1  df'.ibtMato  irt(;v;it  for  years  to  put 
the  United  S'.itos  int'>  ihv  Bnti.sli  i:r..   n 

I  f.m  readily  undrr-tand  why  a  Bnti^hor  want-  thr  Unit.'d 
States  m  ih.'  Empire,  but  I  do  no'  u:uier-tand  why  an 
Ar^enca:^.  w  'iiiJ  want  to  bo  th  .e.  Th-se  Anglophiles  ari.- 
found  in  our  coll-^sos  and  other  institutions  of  leavnine;. 
Those  aie  foutui  in  the  various  leagues  of  peaee.  for  de- 
hi.'i'iacy,  f  ■,  r  ennoilianon.  noiis  ttanan  antiloanues,  and  other 
org  iniz.itions  al.  ng  similar  Imo.s.  A>  fronts  for  thr^se  loa'ni'-'S 
we  lind  these  An.uilophiles,  and  1  brlio\o  I  am  safe  whon  I  sr.y 
that  a  goodly  proport.on  of  'liom  do  not  understand  the  prin- 
ciples of  our  own  Gov-  rnmont  Ail  of  ihe-^  orv;anizations 
Stem  so  plausible  that  most  of  us  f.ul  m  \\i:h  them  without 
acUially  realizing  the  danger 

Who  would  evor  believe  that  tht>  le-i'tie  of  Nitions.  for 
wiild  p<'ace.  was  m  r>  ahty  intended  '<>  b-  a  world  poLcing 
body'  Who  would  (ver  believe  tliat  the  Leapuf  of  Nations 
was  to  be  the  mtt  rnationah.sfs  government  or  the  inv;'-ib!e 
governm- ni  of  to.o  world'  Anyon^^  who  advanced  .-'.u  !i  an 
idea  would  be  rid.ci:]- d.  But  m  spite  of  this,  that  v,  .is  t'le 
rt  al  purix'-e  ol  the  L<^agiie  of  Nation-^.  The.-e  hi'-'h-soU!iding 
and  idealistie  organi/.ations  are  always  to  b;"*  suspt^cted.  for 
th.ei!'  >  UMially  "a  nigger  in  the  wood  piio."  There  is  always 
simetiung  within  them  working  lor  an  mtorest  opposed  to 
t ur  own. 

It  15  for  that  rea.'ion  that  I  have  advoe.i'ed  th.at  we  adhere 
strictly  to  the  Ccn.-t.tuaon  of  the  Uni;od  States,  and  that  we 
tako  cur  b<  anngs  irum  this  ui.-trunient  instead  of  tocling 
around  wit.h  queer  ;>eople  and  QUet  r  ideas. 

In  my  rem.uks  in  the  Record  I  h.ave  attempted  to  acquaint 
the  people  with  conditions  through.out  tlie  world,  for  I  be- 
lieve It  is  very  im.pvirtant.  particularly  at  this  tim.e.  that  we 
sluuld  know  lacts  and  th.a  .-uih  facts  should  be  stated  with- 
out fear  or  favor.  I  shall  refer  bruf.y  to  to.e  report  that  was 
inserted  m  the  daily  KrcoRD  October  II.  1J39.  Mr.  Sp*\iker,  I 
a^k  first  the  unanimous  tcn^-ent  cf  Uie  licuse  to  have  the 


name  ■Bntl^h  Cin.-iilate,  New  York  Citv."  and  the  names  of 
thiO  WM'er  and  the  addressee  d'.le*.  d  from  the  Rccor.D. 

T7ie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Crwensi.  Without  ob- 
jt  ction.  it  :s  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  cbjcction. 

Mr.  TIIORKELSCN.  I  h.avo  had  an  opportunity  to  read 
lettors  written  by  Mr.  E   M    II  m.^e.  ar.d  at  n;.i  pi  ice  do.  s  he 


sign  his  nam.e  "Ccl.  E.  M.  IIgui.c."  and  I  bilav 


■1  ; 


li 


'.uld 

be  significant.  It  is  m^y  desire,  however,  to  li;u>'  th."  re- 
mainder of  this  report  retained  ;n  the  Record  for  I  bel.Lve  it 
may  r-.ake  better  Americans  out  cf  the  so-called  Anglophiles. 

Mr.  HCFFMAN  Will  the  pentleman  yield  r:^.ht  there? 
Who  wrote  it  anyway'  What  is  th.e  u.e  putting  soaiithint^ 
in  if  we  do  not  kr.ew  who  wrote  it? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Because  the  substantive  matt.r  of 
the  Ict.er  it  -  if  deals  w\th  facts.  For  instance,  in  iine  part 
cf  tiic  letter  it  mrnt.ons  that  a  number  of  o.Ticis  m  (;ui"  own 
Army  and  Navy  were  decorated  by  tlie  Biitiih  Government. 
I  have  looked  ihut  up. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,     That  is  a  matter  of  history,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Yes. 

M.    HOFFMAN.     Why  put  it  in  the  Rfiro^'D  i.  rain' 

Mr.  TH0HKEL30N.  I  find  that  much  cf  thj  .-ubstantivo 
matter  m  th..-,  letter  is  authenticated,  but  for  the  ^ake  of 
sparing  someone's  foclings,  fe,r  the  s^ike  of  eljiiinaling  the 
nam.e  of  Col.  E.  M.  House.  I  shall  give  you  the  real  E.  M. 
House  who  wcrkod  with  Wilson. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  But  he  li  not  responsible  for  this  letter, 
is  ho  ■' 

Mr.  THORKFLSON.  I  dj  not  know  if  he  is  responsible  for 
this  letter  or  not.  It  was  printed  by  the  Washington  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  wdi  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  MILLER.  You  say  you  are  leaving  th"  address  and 
name  o.T  the  letter?  Was  the  item  in  parentheses  that  U 
printed  in  the  letter  a  pet'  of  the  origmal  letter?. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     You  mean  the  heading  of  it? 

Ml.  MILLER.     No:  tho  item  in  parenthe.sf\s. 

Mr  THORKELSON.     No.    That  is  tlv   publisher's  notation. 

M;  Mil  LI  I^  I  just  wanted  t'l  a  k  this  one  question.  Cer- 
tainly there  i.^  no  personal  fecLng.  Do  you  not  th.nk.  know- 
ing all  the  e.x.otmg  circumstances,  now  that  you  have  a^-reed 
to  ask  unanim.ous  consent  to  w.thdraw  the  name  of  Col.  E. 
M.  House  and  the  title,  m  all  fairness,  you  should  go  the 
whole  way  and  L.ke  the  letter  out? 

Mr.  THORKLl.oON.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  In  view  of  the  fact  it  is  going  to  co.st  the 
Government  $600— the  gentleman  says  it  is  a  matter  of  his- 
te>ry.  anywa". 

Mr.  THOKKLLSON.  It  th-:  centlojnan  will  exeu.se  me,  we 
have  spent  about  sn  000  oro.OOO  this  year  and  are  i. ow 
$1,000,000,000  in  the  red  as  a  result  of  the  first  3  iiior.th.^' 
opeiatun..  ;,f  thi~  yoar.  whch  itHla-aics  a  probable  mcrea.H'd 
debt  of  $5  OCO  000.000  or  SG  000  OiO  COO  by  the  end  f  f  the  fi.H'al 
year,  I  siiy  if  we  can  spend  S30i;  aiui  aw.ik^n  the  Ami  riean 
people  to  what  is  happening  m  thi  .  e.  un.iy  it  i.-  moi.ey  utli 
sprnt— m.oney  jpent  for  a  worthy  r'arpose. 

Mr.  HCFF:.L^.N,  But  the  gentleman  says  all  this  informa- 
ti.  n  IS  now  in  the  possession  cf  the  pub'ie,  \\  hy  not  save  a 
lit  t  If?  We  never  can  get  them  to  cut  of!  Sl.OCO.roo  or  $1  000.- 
CCOOOO  at  a  time,  but  we  can  save  in  the-e  le  ,-.  r  w.iy.. 

Ml-  THORKELSON.  If  ir  is  a  question  of  the  S5C0,  I  would 
be  glad  to  wnie  a  che.  k  fjr  it  and  giVe  it  to  the  Governnunt 
Punting  Office. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Coming  from  a  Congressman.  I  doubt  if 
it  weul  i  be  a  picpt^r  contribution. 

Mr  THORKELSON,  I  think  it  would  be  porfeetly  proper 
for  a  Conaires.sman  to  share  the  expenses  of  Governmont. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  But  the  gentleman  can  save  the  .^ame 
amoun'  by  just  withdrawing  that.  He  wuuld  be  alieuu  $300 
himsfif. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  chco.se  not  to  withdraw  it,  because 
there  are  facts  m  that  letter. 

Mr.  TKONL\SON.     Mr,  Spc.iker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  in.sist 
on  my  yielding  new  but  will  let  m.e  finish  reading  my  manu- 
script. At  its  conclusion  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  any 
question,  and  I  shall  try  to  answer  him.  I  want  to  tell  the 
gentleman  something  about  Mr.  House.  Tins  information 
may  be  found  in  this  book  written  by  a  former  A.^sistant  Attor- 
nt>y  General.  This  bock  is  to  be  found  in  the  Library.  Its 
title  IS  "Woodrow  Wilson,  Di.sciple  of  Revolution." 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Will  not  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief 
qut\stion  right  there? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     What  Is  the  gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  I  hold  no  brief  for  the  late  Colonel 
House,  for  I  believe  his  name  and  fame  will  live  long  after 
many  of  us  are  forgotten.  My  principal  interest  right  now 
is  in  the  preservation  of  an  honest,  truthful  Congressional 
Recopd.  Now  that  the  House  letter  has  been,  I  think,  proven 
to  be  a  spurious  document  by  the  letters  I  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record,  page  333,  in  extension 
of  my  remarks,  does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  in  justice 
to  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  this  House  and  to  a  truthful 
Record  that  the  entire  letter  ought  to  be  expunged?  Because, 
if  the  gentleman  will  recall,  he  said  when  he  referred  to  that 
letter  and  the  signer  of  it  that  it  was  the  Col.  E.  M.  House 
who  was  the  intimate  friend  and  a.ssociate  of  the  late  President 
Wilson.  So.  in  the  interest  of  fairness  and  justice,  not  only 
to  a  dead  man  but  to  an  honest  Record,  does  not  the  gentle- 
man think  that  letter  should  be  expunged  from  the  Recokd? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  that  I  believe  the  letter  was  signed  "Col.  E.  M.  House." 
Edward  M.  House,  the  friend  of  President  Wihon,  never 
signed  his  name  '■Col.  E.  M.  House."  This  is  supposed  to 
be  a  report  that  camie  frc.m  th'^  British  secret  files,  and  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  House  who  was  adviser  to  President 
Wil.''on  ever  was  engaiied  by  Great  Britain  and  sitting  in 
the  British  consulate.  It  must  therefore  have  been  someone 
else. 

The  reason  I  want  to  have  that  letter  in  the  Record  is  be- 
cause I  want  the  American  people  to  know  what  the  British 
think  of  us.  I  want  to  have  that  letter  in  the  Record  to  give 
that  inform.ation  to  the  American  people  so  they  wrill  not 
be  so  foolish  as  to  fall  for  this  Briti.sh  propaganda  that  is 
saturating  the  United  States  today  just  like  it  did  in  1916 
and  1917. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Do  I  understand  the  gentleman's  ahbi 
now  to  be  that  he  is 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     The  gentleman  has  no  alibi. 

Mr.  THOMASON.     Does  the  gentleman  now  admit 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  gentleman  does  not  admit  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  That  it  is  not  the  Col.  Edward  M.  House 
whom  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  spoke  of  in  such  high 
admiration  yesterday?  Does  the  gentleman  now  admit  that 
he  is  not  the  man  who  wrote  that  letter?  If  so,  I  say  that 
in  all  fairness  the  letter  should  be  expunged  from  this 
Record. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  never  said  that  this  Colonel  House 
was  the  Edward  M.  House.  President  Wilson's  adviser.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  I  said  "Disregard  both  the  WTiter  and  the 
recipient  of  the  letter." 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  admit  that  Briti.sh  propa- 
ganda is  being  spread  in  this  country  today  just  as  it  was 
prior  to  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  If  this  be  so,  why 
is  the  gentleman  now  swallowing  the  British  propaganda 
and  supporting  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  something 
which  Briti-sh  propaganda  is  trying  to  get  us  to  do? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  May  I  reply  that  I  am  opposed  to 
th"  rept^al  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  I  am  also  opposed  to 
the  never-ending  supply  of  British  propaganda  urging  its 
repeal. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 


Mr.  MILLER.  I  understood  the  jrentleman  to  say  that  the 
I'-tter  he  put  in  the  Record  signed  "Col.  E.  M.  House"  did  not 
purport  to  be  the  Colonel  House  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  said,  "Do  not  take  the  writer  Into 
consideration.  Do  not  consider  the  origin  of  the  letter,  but 
read  the  substance  of  it."  I  said  that  in  my  rcmark-s.  There 
was  no  reason  to  assume  that  it  was  the  Edward  M.  House 
who  was  connected  with  the  Wilson  administration.  I  do  not 
know  who  it  was.  My  letter  was  inserted  in  the  Record  for 
one  purpose  alone,  and  that  was  to  give  information  to  the 
American  people.     I  think  they  ai"e  entitled  to  it. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  May  I  ask  one  more  question?  Did  not 
the  gentleman  say  the  other  day  in  response  to  my  question 
that  it  was  the  Col.  E.  M.  House,  the  friend  and  intimate  of 
Woodrow  Wilson?  The  gentleman  said  that,  and  the  daily 
Record  will  show  it. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Well,  look  the  daily  Record  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  may  say  at  this  time  that  the  part  of  the 
report  which  refers  to  the  decorations  beiitowed  upon  a  num- 
ber of  American  cfScers  Is  correct,  and  so  stated  in  Whitaker's 
Almanack  of  1919  and  1920.  Reference  is  al.so  m.ade  to  this, 
as  the  report  states,  in  the  New  York  Times,  August  15,  1918.' 
So  this  part  of  the  report  is  authentic,  and  evidence  may  be 
found  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

It  is  my  desire  to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  this  sup- 
plementary paragraph  attached  to  that  report,  which  I  shall 
not  contradict: 

Thi^  wa.=  20  ycar!=  as^o  Is  it  any  wonder  cur  Ci^ingrcssmcn  promise 
the  peopU'  rnr  thliic  ^ind  then  go  to  W.-ish'.rifon  and  do  something 
entirely  difltreni?  Things  In  the  United  Slutes  are  tar  worse  today 
th;;n  when  thi.s  dccuinenl  wi.s  written,  and  eacli  set  of  candidates 
we  put  in  office  h'  l;;s  just  that  much  more  to  sell  out  this  country 
to  the  lntrrnational;.-»s 

For  further  proof  of  this  plot  ref.d  the  book,  Woodrow  Wilson — 
Dis  iple  of  Hevrluticn  by  Colonel  in  the  United  Slates  Army  and 
A.S.I-, slant  Uniied  Sutos  AllL-rney  General  until  VJSi.  Jennings  C. 
Wise.  Six  hundied  and  htventy-fcur  payes  (.;f  hUh'.iV)  unpubll.shcd 
treuhs  cf  the  goings  on  behind  tine  scenes  of  gcv^riuneiit  and  not 
generally  known. 

This  secret -service  report,  as  it  is  called,  was  printed  by  the 
American  PublUhing  Society  in  1938,  I  believe,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  good  reason  for  printing  it  and  further  substan- 
tiaticn.  Issue  has  been  taken  to  the  use  of  the  date  1937  in 
a  parenthetical  editor's  note  in  the  repcrt. 

The  author  of  Woodrow  Wilson — Disciple  of  Revolution 
is  a  well-known  writer  whose  record  is  listed  in  Who's  Who 
in  America.  He  served  in  various  capacities  in  the  United 
States  Governm-ent  and  was  As.sistant  Attorney  General.  He 
also  holds  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross. 

The  papers  have  criticized  me  for  incorporating  this  secret- 
service  report  in  the  Record,  and  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  for  inserting  it  as  it  was  printed,  with  names  at- 
tached. May  I  ask  the  Members  to  understand  that  I  do 
not  resent  criticism  of  any  sort,  for  in  criticizing  I  must  ex- 
pect to  be  criticized.  However,  inasmuch  as  I  seem  to  be  a 
victim  of  circumistances,  and  as  I  have  mentioned  a  Mr. 
House.  I  shall  now  give  you  a  synopsis  of  Mr.  Edward  M. 
House,  as  set  forth  in  Woodrow  Wilson — Disciple  of  Revo- 
lution. I  suggest  that  ycu  read  this  book.  You  may  not  be 
so  gullible  after  reading  it  and  so  willing  to  defend  anyone's 
character  until  you  actually  know  whereof  you  speak: 

Among  the  internationalists  there  were,  as  8hown,  Democrats  of 
eminence,  a.s  well  as  R-  publicans.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  pacl- 
ft.sts  The  former  Included  Col  Edward  M,  House,  of  Texas,  who 
owfd  his  title  to  service  on  the  Governor's  stuff  His  father  had 
emigrated  from  England  and  been  prominent  in  the  Texas  revo- 
lution, A  man  of  some  affluence,  with  a  taste  for  politics,  and 
known  in  Texas  as  "a  silent  worker  •  •  •  >•  it  was  during  hl8 
stay  in  Texas  that  he  wrote  his  first  book,  a  political  romance 
enttled  "Phiiip  Dru  Administrator,"  The  character  of  It  Is  sig- 
nificant— the  .<!tory  of  a  young  West  Point  grsuluate  who  made 
him-srlf  dictator  of  the  United  States,  rescinded  the  Constitution, 
ri formed  the  currency,  enacted  labor  laws  providing  for  workmen's 
ccmp.^!;sation,  abolished  the  tariff,  and  placed  the  courts  under 
his  personal  control.  The  colonel  admitted  that  his  hero  was  a 
Socialist  of  the  Blanc  school,  while  no  one  can  read  the  book 
without  seeing  the  Influence  It  had  exerted  upon  his  views. 

The  author  of  this  strange  novel  was  shrewder  than  the  "apostle 
of  peace  "  He  had  seen  the  trend  of  events  and  had.  In  some  way, 
broken  Into  the  sanctvun  sanctorum  of  the  lBtenx&tloaaIiJBt6,  whose 
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whnlp  srhom*'  s^^ms  to  harp  boen  dl-^l(58cc}  to  him  In  rr-r.v- 
qurrire.  h<»  made  Drw  a.-!  Arneri'Mn  prfm;»*r.  Uad  th<»  Un"cd  St.i'es 
Into  a  lefirue  of  nrvtli  ns  similar  to  that  wl^.ich  Marburg  h.id  m 
inlnd.  a  IvafcTUC  in  which  the  suprpm?  counril  pos.srs.'cd  the  poxrr 
not  only  to  remilatp  the  domestic  aflairs  <t  thf  constitut-r.t  sta'-cs 
but  to  er.f'-rce  universal  peace  A.i  tip.aliy  published  il913i,  the 
biok  scema  to  li;i\e  developed  progressively  with  political  devel- 
opmpn's  m  An;enc.-\  Starting  off  In  a  i-ocial:>ttc  key  to  catch 
tlie  ear  of  Bryan.  It  pa-s5,<><l  to  a  parliamentary  refrim  for  Wilson 
and  then  into  an  Intirnatlonalu-tic  chorus  for  Carnegie  and  Mar- 
taurK.  It  6eenv«  plain  why  lus  publication  was  UmK;  wiihhrld  by 
Hous*.  In  1911  Hfni^o  was  not  yt  t  prepared  to  abandon  Bryan, 
nor  wa*  he  prepared,  until  after  WUtuns  election,  to  sponsor  a 
W-iiKue  of  naii'ins      •     •     • 

o<>.  too.  in  the  compendious  compilation  of  HoiLse's  papers  by 
!5eymour  (.')v:(  u.-ly  aLso  ncjthirk!  more  than  an  au'olMocraphy  ^uue 
It  Is  admitted  in  the  preface  that  It  was  written  with  Huu-es  aid. 
House  unheMtatntktly  confessed  that  it  was  lius  purjvise,  m  1911, 
to  to  transform  the  Democratic  Party  throurh  Us  m'Xt  President 
as  to  eflect  a  \;rtual  revolution  In  the  American  Ocvernmcnt 
Not  only  that,  but  u  was  to  be  ■  socialised  and  Intcrnallcnah^ed  " 

Colonel  House,  as  well  as  Marburg,  was  an  inveterate  in- 
tornationalLst.  and  he  was  determined  that  the  next  Presi- 
d'-nt  .should  tx'  a  Democratic  internationalist  with  dictatorial 
and  .socialistic  tcndi'ncies,  and  a  low-tariff  advocate.  He  met 
Woodrow  Wilscn  m  1911  and  asked  him  to  speak  at  the  Texas 
fair  that  yiar. 

In  March.  H(>u.«f  wrote  Wil.son  that  he  had  Texas  in  good 
shape,  and  in  April  he  returned  to  New  York  satisfied  that 
he  could  deliver  the  delfg.ilion. 

\Vo<jdrow  W.Ison  wa.s  ducted  on  Novcmbrr  4.  1912.  by  about 
two-thirds  majority,  and  the  Republican  Party  was  split. 
On  Novemb^'r  15.  1912.  Wilson  .saik-d  for  Bermuda,  and  until 
his  dt-parture  Hi!u.>e  ne\er  let  him  far  cut  of  his  smht.  It  is 
intere.>itlnK  to  read  this  book,  as  it  deals  in  detail  with  the 
inner  happenmsTS  of  Wilson's  administration.  I  can  only 
say  it  IS  a  va.^t  accumulation  of  double  dealing  and  intrigue. 
led  by  Colonel  Hou.^  himst-lf: 

B  f' r'>  the  new  year  H  rise  began  hrUling  conferences  with  the 
gnat  bankt-r^,  with  WiL-^n  s  con.sent  en  the  proposed  ci;rrcncy  and 
tarltr  act*.  «;electti.K  Gla.ss  lu;  the  proponent  v.t  the  measure.  Ac- 
cordin,^  to  Hnus"  cii.Ass  decl.ired  he  knew  nothing  ab<jut  curreiicy 
matters,  whereupon  House  undertook  to  coaeh  han.  House  s  plan. 
despite  all  pn  te»^ts.  was  to  rush  the  Feder.il  Reserve  Act  tnro'.i^h 
Congress  before  all  the  p.i'ronaite  had  beeri  dispensed  (  f       •      •      • 

H<us>s  part  in  the  internationalist  project,  however,  precluded 
the  possibility  of  h.s  hoidint;  ofSee  On  the  cth.er  hand,  the  part  he 
w.is  playing:  W.I.S  important  en^  Ui'h  For  when  his  authority  to 
ppi'nk  tor  ;he  Pre.sulent  in  a  cer'.iin  Important  matter  w.is  chal- 
leiiifed  WiNon  said:  'Mr  H' u.se  is  mv  .secoi-.d  personality  He  is 
my  independent  self  His  thoughts  and  mine  are  one  if  I  were 
In  his  place  I  would  do  just  as  he  suggested  •  •  •  If  anyone 
th.nks  he  is  retlecting  my  upmion  by  whatever  he  states,  they  are 
welerme  to  the  crnelU'sior^  ••  Thereupon  Collier's  Weekly  gave 
Hou-se  the  title  of  Wilsons  "silent  partner"     •     •     •     (pp    111    112) 

Ihere  Is  Uttle  ment  in  the  contention  of  some  of  W.ls-in  s  un- 
rea.soning  adherents  th.it  the  veracity  of  House  Is  quistioi  able,  and 
that  he  was  in  reality  :ei  m;  re  than  a  vain  little  "yes  m.an"  to  his 
chltf  That  he  was  at  least  as  often  leader  as  he  was  follower  Is 
plentifully  evident  from  the  virtual  autobiography  brought  out 
undtr  the  title  of  The  Real  Cclrnel  Hou.se.  by  his  liter.*iy  at^ent  in 
1918  during  the  Presidencv  of  Wilson  In  that  book  it  is  frankly 
F'.ated  that  Hou.s*s  purpose  from  the  first  was  to  so  trani-form  the 
Denuxraiic  Party  as  to  permit  a  virtu. il  revolution  in  our  form  of 
government  MiTeover.  Philip  Dru .  Adir.ir.istratcr,  repre.entmg 
H^Hi*''s  ideas  prior  to  h:.'  t\rst  meetliig  with  Wilson,  was  permitted 
to  com*  iiut  almi^st  contemporan.ei'usly  with  Wilsons  own  New 
Fietxlom  The  fact  that  Wils*in  was  completely  cognizant  of  these 
littT.uy  activities  .mi  th.'  part  of  House,  and  that  they  continued  to 
b»'  cl^se  friends  and  allies  thereafter.  Is  evidence  enough  of  Houae's 
real  stHtus  arid  of  Wil-oi-.'s  sym.pathy  tiierew.th. 

It  IS  hardly  to  be  denuxl  that  it  was  House  who  brought  Mor- 
genthau.  Elkus.  Baruch.  Rabbi  Wise,  and  M  jrris  into  the  Wils<.)n 
canrp  These  powerful  men  were  not  cf  the  type  to  deal  w.th 
understrappers     •      •      •      ip    113t 

On  Marcn  6  the  Cabinet  held  its  first  rec\ilar  meeting      Houston, 
like  Paee.  Ueeu.ed  it  a  mediocre  body      Wilson  declared  at  once  that 
he  proposed  tc  d  v>'te  himself  to  the   'graver  problems    cf  the  Nation 
No  V  n.e  present  d  vibted  that  he  h.td  already  formulated  his  major 
polices 

Alter  the  me'^tmg  Wil.«on  laughed  and  Joked  with  the  "silent 
partner  '  abtiut  the  Cabinet,  describing  the  peculiarities  of  eai.}!  of 
rs  members  A  secret  but  readily  deciph-rable  code  was  now- 
adopted  McCombs  was  d.-signated  iis  Damon.  McAdcui  as  Py.hlas. 
Bryan  as  Primns.  McReyitolds  as  Coke,  and  Lane  as  Demosthf  nes. 

ills  one  cf  the  -traiics-  facts  m  the  life  of  Wil-on,  distru.-tful 
ancl  s-spicioiis  thi n.gh  he  v. as  by  nature,  that  he  h..d  not  yet  fath- 
omed HOUSE'S  tni-  character  He  was,  apparently,  wholly  uncon- 
5^-ipus  t  f  the  tn:t  thit  thoogh  the  const. tutional  C"l-.ief  Executive  of 
the  AmerlcAii  pi^opie.  he  was  dciegauug  his  Judgment,  if  not  his 


authority,  at  leaf-t  in  part,  to  another.  He  stem^s  to  have  been  as 
eu.le;es.s'  as  the  world  at  large  in  accepting  House  at  his  own 
valuation  (pp.  121   IJJ). 

In  1913  the  British  and  the  American  oil  companies  were 
jpckoyins  for  pj.'^ition  and  control  of  the  Mexican  oil  field. 
Wilson  wanted  Hut-na  and  England  had  supported  Diaz. 
Japan  also  .seemed  to  be  intcrtbU'd  in  the  Mexican  squabble 
rnd  in  treaties  on  mimisratiun  to  the  United  States.  The 
Secretary  of  S'ate.  Mr.  Bryan,  evidently  did  not  have  free 
action  in  resard  to  foreign  affairs,  fcr  Mr.  Houston  made  this 
observation; 

Because  it  clearly  indicated  the  Prcs.dent  was  going  to  be  his  own 
Secretary  of  State 

It  wa-s  thi<;  attitude  on  the  President's  part  that  caused 
con^idt'rab'.o  mi.'-undorsranding  and  di.-^.'-ension  in  his  Cabinet. 

Thi.s  botik  cit  arly  reveals  that  Mr.  Hou.se  was  cppo.'-ed  to  the 
appoint m«'nt  of  a  Nationalist  to  any  position.  He  was.  instead, 
always  in  favor  of  the  internationalist — so  it  is  no  wonder  that 
we  .frradually  slipped  mto  the  hands  of  the  invisible  gov- 
ernment. 

In  1913  House  was  sent  over  to  England  as  President  Wil- 
son's personal  representative.  On  meeting  the  British 
Foreign  Secretary.  Sir  Edward  Grey,  he  informed  him: 

That  President  Wilson  was  now  conx  meed  that  the  Panama  Act 
violated  the  Hay-Pauncef.;te  Treaty  and  that  he  intended  to  use  all 
his  mthience  to  secure  us  repeal  The  matter,  the  American  urjed. 
was  a  dithcult  one,  since  It  would  be  necessary  to  persuade  C\  n^'ress 
to  pass  a  law  acknowledging  it.s  mi.'take  ip    1-10 1. 

I  mention  this  sn  that  the  Members  of  Congress  may  know 
how  they  are  valuated  by  tlie  roving  aniba.^sadors. 

Huuse  also  discussed  the  matter  of  a  League  of  Nations  wi'h 
Grey.  Wilson  might  render  Britain  a  very  great  s-rvice  should 
Oerminy  assail  the  Triple  Entente.  The  up  hot  was  that  Sir 
Edward  Grey  expre-^scd  his  willingness  to  leave  the  Panania  matter 
to  Wiison.  so  far  as  was  in  his  power,  "Thus,"  says  Page's  biog- 
rapher, "from  July  3,  1013,  there  was  a  complete  und'Tstandmg 
between  the  British  Government  and  the  Wasnington  administra- 
tion on  the  question  of  the  toils     •      •      '"  ip    140). 

T?iis  meant  that  Mr.  House  obi. gated  our  help  to  tlie  Triple 
Entento  m  case  of  war  with  the  Triple  Alliance.  It  i.,  also 
we'.!  to  bear  in  mind  ih.it  if  the  truth  were  known  a  similar 
obligation  may  be  in  the  m  iking  today.  It  is  for  that  reason 
that  I  have  advocated  the  rctentiim  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
based  upon  arms  embargo  and  repeal  of  ail  powor  granted  to 
the  President.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  may  rem.ain 
nt'Utral. 

Almost  coincident  with  the  dedication  of  the  Peace  Palace,  Eliot 
began  to  urge  stronger  methods  than  arbitration  He.  too  uai 
in  fa\or  cf  enforcing  peace  in  one  way  and  atiother  But  appar- 
ently h-  m.icie  no  m  re  impre.ssion  upon  Wilson  and  House  than 
Page  Determined  to  pre.ss  their  own  scheme.  House,  unknown  to 
Bryan,  open'ed  negotiations  on  Septeniber  1  with  Dumba.  the 
Austro-Hungarlan  Ambas.sador.  to  determine  If  the  dual  mon- 
archy. Germany's  greatest  ally,  would  abandon  the  central  alllanco 
for  ^uch  a  le.igue  of  nations  ns  that  .'uggested  2  davs  before  by 
CiL-negie  at  The  Hague  Hcuse  and  Wilson  were  not  dealing  frankly 
with  either  Bryan  or  Paij;e,  while  .-eeking  by  roundabout  methods 
to  de'.ieh  Britain  from  Japan,  ai.d  Franz  Joseph  from  the  K.ii.ser. 
find  to  compel  the  C7ar  to  institute  tho.se  democratic  reforms  In' 
Rus.Ma  dcma-.ded  by  the  American  Jews  and  the  internationalists 
generally. 

B.'th  the  Kal-ser  and  the  Czar's  government  now  perepived  Wll- 
sons  real  purpose.  So.  too.  as  one  propo.-,al  of  Philip  Dru  after 
another  translated  lt.-=elf  Into  leclslati-n,  did  tlie  pie.-s  c  me  to 
recognize  the  -ilent  partner  as  the  author  of  the  book  "What- 
ever the  be.ck  had  s.ud  .should  be  had  come  true,'  wrote  Lane. 
"In  the  e-.d  Wils^in  had  come  to  be  Phil'p  Dru." 

Despite  Ills  belirtlement  by  the  pre=s.  Bryan  had  wl'h  surpris- 
ing patience,  overlooked  up  to  this  time  the  usurpati  n  of  his 
f-unctlons  by  House  But  when  the  silent  partner  underte<  k  to 
dictate  the  Federal  Re-erve  Banking  Act.  Bryan  felt  betrayid  by  a 
man  who  seemed  to  him  to  represent  the  Interests  a.<  well  as  the 
ln'ern;'.t:,nalists  Thoroughly  alarmed  at  the  forces  behind  Wil.~on, 
and  distrusting  utterlv  the  Anally  identined  au'hor  of  Phihp  Dru. 
th-'  Great  Common-^r  threatened  openly  m  October  to  resign 

■  I  am  afraid  we  have  come  to  ihe  prtttintt  of  the  wavs.'  remarked 
Wilson  deipairingly  to  Tumulty  i  pp    144  145), 

Mr.  House's  visit  to  England  and  TjTrell's  visit  to  the 
United  States  finaliy  terminated  in  an  Anglo-American 
under.-tandrng  m  1913. 

Before  T\Trrli  ipft  Wa.shinrton  it  was  apreed  between  h.lm  and 
House,  that  ai;er  the  repeal  of  the  Panama  Act,  House  should,  aa 
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Wilson's  representative,  proceed  direct  to  Berlin  and  urge  the  Kaiser, 
over  the  heads  of  Von  Tirpltz  and  the  naval  party,  to  accept 
ChurchiU's  proposals  and  the  principle  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Hcuse  was  now  to  deal  direct  with  aJl  the  Ambassadors  (p.  150). 

It  Is  my  desire  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  at 
this  time  there  was  no  ill-feeling  toward  Germany,  either 
by  President  Wilson  or  Mr.  House.  On  January  4,  1914,  Mr. 
E.  M.  House  sent  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Page: 

VtLKR  Pact  •  •  •  BenJ.  Ide  Wheeler  took  lunch  with  me  the 
other  d.ty  He  Is  Just  back  from  Germany,  and  he  Is  on  the  most 
Intimate  terms  with  the  Kaiser.  He  tells  me  he  often  takes  dinner 
with  the  family  alone  and  spends  the  evening  with  them. 

I  know.  now.  the  difTerent  Cabinet  officials  who  have  the  Kaiser's 
confidence,  and  I  know  his  attitude  toward  England,  naval  arma- 
ments, war.  and  world  politics  In  general. 

Wheeler  spoke  to  me  very  franldy.  and  the  Information  he  gave 
me  will  be  invaluable  in  the  event  that  my  plans  carry.  The 
general  Idea  is  to  bring  about  a  sympathetic  understanding  be- 
tween England,  C»ermany.  and  America,  not  only  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  disarmament,  but  upon  other  matters  of  equal  importance 
to  themselves  and  to  the  world  at  large. 

It    seems    to    me    that    Japan   should    come    into   this   pact,    but 
Wheeler   tells    me    that    the    Kaiser    feels    very    strongly    upon    the 
question  of  Asiatics.     He  thinks  the  contest  of  the  future  will  be 
between  the  eastern  and  western  civilizations.     •     •      • 
Your  friend  always, 

E.  M.  House  (p.  152). 

Well  might  Page  have  been  alarmed.  He  could  not  fall  to  see 
the  dangerous  character  of  the  vain  and  ambitious  schemer  whom 
WiLaon  had  made  his  "silent  partner."  Constantly  stressing  the 
idea  of  world  leadership  by  Wilson,  and  thus  flattering  the  Presi- 
dent's vanity.  Page  deemed  House  a  positive  menace  to  the  cotintry. 
Yet  the  more  earnestly  he  sought  to  discourage  Wilson  from  be- 
coming a  party  to  House's  schemes,  the  more  objectionable  he 
became  to  the  President  (p.  153). 

House  accomplished  nothing  by  his  visits  to  Europe  except 
to  alarm  such  countries  in  which  he  called. 

sir  Cecil  Sprlng-Rlce.  the  British  Ambas.sador  at  'Washington, 
mibeequently  declared  that  House's  visits  back  and  forth  to  London 
and  Berlin  had  so  alarmed  the  militarists  of  Germany  that  they 
took  advantage  of  the  Kaiser's  absence  on  his  annual  cruise  in 
Norwegian  waters  to  project  the  strife  In  which  they  saw  their  only 
salvation  (p    1781 . 

Yet  in  1932.  \\hen  a  press  photograph  showed  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt. Just  returned  Irom  his  nomination  In  Chicago,  conferring  with 
House  at  the  latter's  Beverley  home,  the  author  of  Philip  Dru, 
Administrator,  proclaimed  the  Presidential  nominee  a  more  suitable 
leader  for  a  new  American  revolution  than  even  Woodrow  Wilson 
had  been. 

In  any  event,  Woodrow  Wilson  called.  In  1917.  not  merely  for  the 
liberalization  of  existing  governments,  but  for  the  democratization 
of  the  whole  world.  The  least  enlightened  peoples,  the  least  ad- 
vanced p>ollilcal  societies,  were  summoned  to  enlist  under  his  banner, 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy. 

Whatever  that  oft-repeatod  phrase  meant  to  Wilson,  we  need  have 
no  doubt  that  to  his  alter  ego  It  Implied  one  thing — -revolution 
(p.  639). 

The  prophecy  of  Philip  Dru,  Administrator,  written  by 
Colonel  House,  has  practically  come  true,  and  may  I  suggest 
that  my  colleagues  read  appendix  C  (ibid.  p.  569).  It  Is  very 
Interesting  because  the  present  administration  is  foLowlng 
out  House's  plan. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  in  order  to  present  these  facts  without  inter- 
ruption, may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  secret 
report  of  the  Balfour  declaration  in  the  Record? 

BALFOtJR    DECTJUWnON SECRET   FACTS    REVEALED 

(Important  and  hitherto  unpublished  sidelights  on  the  Balfour 
declaration  are  for  the  first  time  revealed  in  the  series  of  articles 
by  Mr  S  Landman,  the  first  of  which  appears  below.  From  1915 
until  1918  Mr  Landman  acted  as  private  secretary  to  Mr  N.  Soko- 
low,  now  prw=ldent  of  the  Zionist  Organization.  He  was  also  secre- 
tary of  the  World  Zionist  Organization  from  the  opjenlng  of  the 
London  office  at  Uie  end  of  1917  until  1922,) 

World  Jewry — Secret  Histoet  of  the  Balfour  Declaration 
(Miu-ch  1,  1935 — Continued  from  last  week — By  S.  Landman) 

It  was  about  the  end  of  1916  that  James  Malcolm,  through  Leo- 
pold Greenberg.  first  came  into  contact  with  Dr.  Welzmann.  This 
memorable  interview  took  place  at  Dr.  Welzmann 's  house  In  Addi- 
son Road.  Dr.  Weizmann  had  moved  from  Manchester  to  London 
In  that  year  and  was  working  on  explosives  for  the  Admiralty  and 
the  Ministry  of  Munitions.  As  is  well  known  he  had  Invented  an 
important  process  for  the  manufacture  of  acetone  and  this  had 
brought  him  Into  contact  with  Lloyd  George,  the  Minister  of 
Munitions,  and  Mr.  Balfour,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty.  In 
this  talk  with  Malcolm  Dr.  Welzmann  confessed  his  disappointment 
that  his  efforts  to  win  over  Lloyd  George  and  Balfour  to  the  Zloiilst 
cause  had  apparently  made  no  progress,  and  he  asked  Malcolm 
what  reason  he    (Malcolm)    had  for  being  convinced  of  luccew. 


Malcolm  reported  to  him  the  conversation^;  he  had  hnd  with  Sir 
Mark  Sykes  and  tlie  War  Cabinet's  authority  for  his  (Malcolm's) 
overtures  to  the  Zionists.  Dr.  Welzmann's  doubts  were  still  strong, 
and  he  asked  when  he  could  see  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  "At  once.  I  be- 
lieve." replied  Malcolm,  and  he  rang  up  Sir  Mark.  Informed  him 
that  he  wa.>:  speaking  from  Dr.  Welzmann's  hou.'^e,  and  asked  for 
an  appointment  to  bring  Dr.  Welzmann  to  him.  Sir  Mark  fixed  one 
for  the  next  day,  but  Dr.  Welzmann  was  prevented  from  going  and 
Sckolow  went  Instead.  The  Interview  was  very  successful,  both 
parties  making  the  best  impression  on  each  other.  Further  Inter- 
views took  place,  at  which  Dr.  Weizmann  was  also  present.  Of 
course,  all  these  Interviews  took  place  with  the  full  knowledgs  and 
approval  of  Sir  Maurice  Hankey,  the  secretary  of  the  war  cabinet. 

MB.  G.  H.  FITZMAURICC 

There  was  another  man — an  Irishman — who  rendered  most  valu- 
able service  at  this  time  to  the  bringing  together  of  the  Zionists 
and  the  British  Government.  This  was  Mr.  G.  H.  Fltzmaurlce,  a 
great  friend  of  Malcolm  Fltzmaurlce  had  spent  many  years  In  the 
British  Embassy  In  Constantinople,  and  was  very  well  versed  In  all 
the  problems  of  the  Near  East.  Malcolm  had  at  a  very  early  stage 
discussed  with  him  the  possibilities  cf  effecting  a  rapprochement 
between  the  Jews,  especially  In  the  United  States  of  America  and 
other  neutral  countries,  and  the  British  and  allied  cause,  Fltz- 
maurlce was  finally  won  over  and  became  a  very  devoted  friend  of 
Zionism  I  first  made  his  acquaintance  about  the  middle  of  1917. 
and  I  can  say  with  confidence  that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  discerning  of  our  friends,  I  remember  him  saying  to  me  in 
1918:  "A  nation  which  has  a  Rothschild  and  an  Einstein  must  win 
through  •  •  •  "  He  was.  like  Bykes.  a  devout  Catholic,  and 
amongst  his  intimate  friends  were  Sir  Henry  Wilson  and  General 
Macdonogh.  director  of  military  operations,  whom  he  won  over  to 
the  Jewish  cause.  It  was  Fltzmaurlce  chiefly  who  helped  to  open 
for  Sokolow  the  doors  of  the  'Vatican,  with  the  result  that  the  Pope 
granted  Sokolow  an  audience  In  1917  and  thereby  Indicated  that  the 
Vatican  was  favorably  disposed  to  the  Idea  of  Palestine  for  the 
Jews.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  record  that  the  Zionist  leaders  had  pre- 
viously held  the  view  that  there  was  no  way  of  winning  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  'Vatican  or  of  such  men  as  Sir  Mark  Sykes,  becatise 
they  were  Catholics.  It  Is  the  great  achievement  of  Malcolm  that 
he  was  not  only  able  to  convince  them  of  the  Justice  of  the  Zionist 
cause,  but  even  to  enlist  their  active  support. 

After  an  understanding  had  been  arrived  at  between  Sir  Mark 
Sykes  and  Weizmann  and  Sokolow,  It  was  resolved  to  send  a 
secret  message  to  Justice  Brandels  that  the  British  Cabinet  would 
help  the  Jews  to  gain  Palestine  In  return  for  active  Jewish  sym- 
pathy and  support  In  the  United  States  for  the  allied  cause  so  as 
to  bring  about  a  radical  pro-Ally  tendency  In  the  United  States. 
This  message  was  sent  In  cipher  through  the  Foreign  Office.  One 
of  the  principal  under  secretaries  at  the  Foreign  Office  at  that  time 
was  Sir  Ronald  Graham.  He  was  In  the  confidence  of  Sir  Mark 
Sykes.  and  during  the  whole  time  he  was  at  the  Foreign  Office  he 
was  of  unfailing  help  to  the  Zionists,  Secret  messages  were  also 
sent  to  the  Zionist  leaders  in  Russia  to  hearten  them  and  obtain 
their  support  for  the  AUied  cause,  which  was  being  affected  by 
Russian  Ill-treatment  of  the  Jews.  Messages  were  also  sent  to 
Jewish  leaders  In  neutral  countries  and  the  result  was  to  strengthen 
the  pro-Ally  sympathies  of  Jews  everywhere. 

Through  General  Macdonogh.  who  was  won  over  by  PltTmaurlce, 
Dr.  Welzmann  was  able  about  this  time  to  secure  from  the  Govern- 
ment the  service  of  half  a  dozen  younger  Zionists  for  active  work 
on  behalf  of  Zionism.  At  that  time  conscription  was  in  force  and 
only  those  who  were  engaged  In  work  of  national  Importance  could 
be  released  from  active  service  at  the  front.  I  remember  Dr. 
Welzmann  writing  a  letter  to  General  Macdonogh  and  Invoking  his 
a.sEistance  In  obtaining  the  exemption  from  active  service  of  Leon 
Simon,  Harry  Sacher,  Simon  Marks,  Hyamson  Tolkowsky.  and  my- 
self At  Dr.  Welzmann's  request  I  was  transferred  from  the  V/ar 
Office  (M.  I.  9),  where  I  was  then  working,  to  the  Ministry  of 
Propaganda,  which  wa£  under  Lord  Northcllffe.  and  later  to  the 
Zionist  office,  where  I  commenced  work  about  December  1916. 
Simon  Marks  actually  arrived  at  the  office  In  khaki  and  Immedi- 
ately set  about  the  task  of  organizing  the  office,  which,  as  will  be 
easily  understood,  had  to  maintain  constant  communication  with 
Zionists  in  most  countries. 

GOVKXNMENT   HELP 

From  that  time  onward  for  several  years  Zionism  was  considered 
an  ally  of  the  British  Government,  and  every  help  and  assist- 
ance was  forthcoming  from  each  Government  department.  Pass- 
port or  travel  difficulties  did  not  exist  when  a  man  was  recom- 
mended by  our  office.  For  Instance,  a  certificate  signed  by  me 
was  accepted  by  the  home  office  at  that  time  as  evidence  that  an 
Ottoman  Jew  was  to  be  treated  as  a  friendly  alien  and  not  as  an 
enemy,  which  was  the  case  with  the  Turkish  subjects. 

After  Sir  Mark  Sykes  had  established  contact  with  the  Zionist 
leaders,  It  was  resolved  to  have  a  more  formal  meeting  so  that  one 
of  the  Zionist  leaders  could  be  officially  appointed  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  Zionist  movement  This  meeting  took  place  on  February 
7,  1917,  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Gaster,  who  had  already  been  In  touch 
with  Sir  Mark  and  Sir  Herbert  Samuel,  with  reference  to  Zionism. 
Sir  Herbert  Samuel.  James  de  Rothschild.  Sokolow.  Tchlenow.  and 
Dr.  Welzmann  were  the  principal  Zionists  who  attended  there  to 
meet  Sir  Mark  Sykes.  The  result  of  the  meeting  was  that  Sokolow 
was  chosen  to  act  as  Zionist  representative  and  to  negotiate  with 
Sir  Mark.  Dr.  Welzmann  was,  at  that  time,  too  fully  occupied  with 
his  chemical  work  for  the  Ooremment. 
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SOKOLOW  IN   PARIS 

TTio  plnn  of  action  decided  upon  by  Sir  Mark  Sykps  ar.d  Sokolow 
*i»s  f  r  Sokolow  t^  go  to  Fra:.c«»  ai.r!  Ii.ily  ,u.a  rii.iiCf  -un-  I'.ure 
ua^  i-.o  cppn?ition  In  rh"  mpar.tim.-  Dr  We'zm.m:;  would  continue 
to  vkin  friPiids  in  England  In  conncc'icn  w;ih  tho  visir  cf  S'jko- 
low  to  ParUi.  Malcoirn  ug^in  rend.rtd  inv.neu?^  MTvice  to  the  Zionls: 
cause  Aa  a  mcnibvr  of  tlie  Arnn^iian  Nat::r.  a1  Dele<j:ation.  he  was 
personally  acquainted  wrh  t!je  leadmH  Frfncli  oSciai^  \n  c\:.itc.p  at 
near  ea«tern  nfTairs-e-pecinlly  M  Gv-Ut.  M  Picot.  and  M  de  M.ir- 
gerl<*  They  wer.-  the  Uiree  key  men  lor  the  Zionist  purpose. 
Malcclni  vkcnt  f.r^-.  aione  to  M  Picol  and  prepared  thi-  way  for 
Sfikvlnw  S  k'y.nw  ti.id  previously  tried  to  n.v.ke  the  a.vs:s-.ance 
cf  Fri:;ch  Jewry  in  ce'.Mng  an  audience  frcm  the  French  Govern- 
ment He  hud  not  t)een  successful  The  Alliance  Isradite  used 
eveiy  elTort  to  disjuarie  him  from  lalklnc;  Zionism  to  the  Ministers 
Even  Baron  E "niond  de  Hoth-child,  the  devoted  irlend  of  Palestine 
arid  the  Z;oa:j-:  leaders,  could  not  very  well  a^^k  'he  French  Gov- 
ernment to  depart  In  f<^.vor  of  Engl.md  fr'  m  its  traditional  role 
cf  prttectcr  of  the  |>e.  pies  fif  the  Near  Eu-t  The  ptj.-.iuon  was 
such  1  hat  isokolow  d.  'jo'ed  very  nuich  whether  he  would  be  wiven 
an  audience  at  the  Q-iii  dOr>ay  \Vr!i  -Iv^  help  of  Malcolm. 
however,  all  the  diricul'ies  witc  fvem  me  and  the  leaders  of 
Frent  •)  JewTV  to  th<'!r  in'ens>  .nn  t/enier.t  and  a'lncv.-iiue.  read  m 
Le  Temps  that  M  -Sckclow  h.id  been  received  by  M  Pichun.  the 
PoreiKi.  M'nister  Not  only  that,  but  they  roui.a  M  S'  kulov;  had 
actually  been  invited  to  stay  tn  lunch  M  Jnq'ie-  Bu.irt  and  M 
Sylvam  L^-vl.  b<nh  rf  thf  Alliance  Is-raelre  teleph^^ned  to  M 
^okeUnv  s  hotel  to  make  sure  they  had  h.ard  arigU'.  and  linishtd 
up  by  invauik;  Sokolow   themselves 

I  have  frt>m  Male  Im  an  mterestini?  .^tory  <  f  Sokclows  first  Inter- 
view w;th  M  P.i<.r  Tlie  latter  was,  of  course,  sizini?  up  the  nan 
v.lth  whom  he  had  t.)  deal,  and  at  the  very  end.  when  helping;  M 
ts«ikolow  on  with  hi.-^  coat,  he  *aia  as  thouk;h  it  was  of  mmur  ;ni- 
{.ortance  "By  the  way.  M  fokoiow.  may  I  ask  ycu  on.'  mere  cjue.s- 
tion'  Which  Gi''ve'r  nvnt  would  the  Jews  preler  to  ha\e  :n  Pal-<- 
tiii»v  the  EnRli-.h  >  r  the  French'"  S<.)kol.e.v  w.is,  huwever.  quite 
ready  with  a  reply  You  embarra.ss  me  M  Picnt."  he  aiisweied 
'I  fee!  rather  like'the  child  wl:o  i.>  ;usked  whom  do  you  love  more, 
your  mother  cr  your  father  " 

M  Picit  wrt<  deliijhted  wl'h  this  reply,  which  seemed  to  him 
worthv  of  the  be-t  Kr<  nrh  diplomacy 

Frem  Pans  Soki  !iw  left  for  Knme  There  thanks  to  the  Intro- 
ductl<MiS  cf  Fu/maunce  and  Malci  im  on  the  one  hand  and  the 
help  of  Baron  Suhuv  Soncmo  on  the  other  everythmi?  was  pr.- 
parcd  for  him  The  audience  with  the  Pcpe  w, a-"  quickly  arran^'ed 
and  also  interviews  with  the  leading  ctTiri.ils  of  the  Foreign  Office 
Tlio  return  to  Liaidon  of  Sokolow  found  Ur  \Vei<:mann  and  lus 
small  band  of  helpers  m  the  throes  of  a  mik;hty  struggle  with 
Ani:l«i-Jewlsh  leadei-s  Ju.^'  a."=  the  leading;  Fre:.ih  Jews  tried  hard 
to  keep  Zionism  awav  from  their  Gmeri.ment  vo  (iul  the  lea.hnt; 
An.'1'i-Jews  d<i  th  ir  utmost  to  keep  Zionism  away  from  the  British 
Cioxernment  tdwin  M  nitague  was  a  leadink;  opponent  and  re- 
mained such  all  his  l.f.'  Lord  Swaythhiik;  i  the  son  of  the  first 
L(-rd  t^wav'hlin^Ti  v  a-  equ:iliv  vehem  nt  m  !i.s  (  npusUlon  E'even 
of  them  Jrined  forces  in  a  letter  to  the  Timfs  ab.  ut  M.^y  1917 
pro'ehting  a^iain-'.  Zinni^st  alms  and  object.s  Sir  Mark  tiykes  in- 
loimeil  us  tlia:  s.  methinb;  must  bf  done  to  impre>.s  the  Cab.net.  and 
the  Zionist  leaders  were  compelled  to  take  up  tlie  challenge  It 
was  abspluteiy  e.^MMitial  to  convince  the  Cabinet  th.it  An'Jo-Jewry 
was  Zioinst  m  sympathy  and  outlook,  m  view  cf  tl.e  con.--:ant  de- 
nial of  th;s.  which  tliey  heard  rrom  the  !ead;ns  Je'.\s 

A  r.npid  campa'gn  among  the  members  of  the  Jewish  Board  (f 
Diputies  was  crpanired.  and  when  it  was  seeii  tl-.at  a  majority  was 
obtainable  a  pro-Zn  mst  resclutun  was  mtre.c'uced  and  carried  by  a 
maj.  nty  against  the  v.i?.hes  and  .-pcechcs  i.;f  the  prt>ident.  Da\id 
Alex.inder.  K  C  and  oth>r  honorary  otOceis.  The  president  and 
Mr.  Hennques  resigned,  thus  leaving  the  field  clear  for  the  Zionists. 

THE    DECLAR-^TION 

Tn  the  meantime  the  text  of  the  d'-claration  was  beink;  pre- 
pared The  text  >ubnutted  by  the  ZKml.'^ts  was,  of  course,  more  far- 
reaih.nK  than  the  final  text  On  the  other  hand  Lviclen  Wolf  had 
some  *.me  b-.fore  su^v^est.d  to  t!ie  Zionists  a  text  which  was  pale 
ani  colorlr-'s«  I  c»nniit  recollect  the  exact  wi.rds,  but  it  was  to 
the  cfT-.Tt  that  if  Palestine  came  tinder  the  British  sphere  of  influ- 
cnc-  Jews  .••nouM  be  ijiven  no  less  r;«ht  to  c  '.or.i/p  it  than  anyb'  dy 
else  If  thia  t<x:  h.»d  lu-en  acceptable,  it  ceu'.d  have  gone  furv.ard 
HI  ih-  name  il  An^jiO-Jewry  Naturally,  tlie  Zluni-t  leaders  ccuid 
not  M upt  It.  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  it  Mr  Orm.-by-Gore 
wa«  of  great  a^^ls:..nce  throutjhcut  tins  sta^e  as  a  l.nk  with  Mr 
B*lfour  It  IS  correct  to  say  that  the  text  of  the  decLiration  liad  to 
ta'.sf)  many  c  r.M:  t.r.;  claims  The  An^l  -JiWish  leaders  were 
apprehensive  hst  a  Jt\,\..~.h  Palestine  should  afTect  their  civic  right^s 
hen  .T:-.d  ail  were  al.-u  genuinely  concerned  fc:  the  Arab  mhabr.ants 
of  P.ile-tine 

Th'-  opp<isiti>)n  of  Angl>-Je*Ty  was  still  considerable,  and  the 
Ciib.n.  t  c-uld  not  si-*"  a  w.iy  through  the  impa.sse  It  was  e\entu- 
.1,^  >«'c'.;lfd  t(.i  send  the  draft  of  the  declaration  to  several  lead.ng 
Jew >  .ind  tbiain  their  opinions. 

Thr  ugh  the  help  vi  S:r  Mark  Sykes.  three  of  these  letters  were 
sent  to  Z.oni.-ts  or  Zionist  syTnpathi..:«-rs  Three  were  .'•ent  to  antl- 
Z!  >nis;s  There  were  thus  three  agam.st  three,  and  everything  de- 
pended on  the  •«<^vcnth  or  deciMve  letter.  Tliia  waa  Dr.  Hertz,  and 
his   f «  ply   w-as  emphatic   and   I.ivorable 

Tl^.i.-.  brought  us  to  the  autvinm  of  1917.  when  all  was  ready  for  the 
Uiue  ol  the  dicloration      Bui  the  Cabmei  «iu  too  preoccupied  witli 


the  nnxietips  of  th?  Great  War.  which  was  absorbing  every  ounce 
of  their  .'treneth  and  evry  moment  of  their  time, 

Meetlnf^  nfter  meeting  pa.ssed.  and  the  item  of  Palestine  cVi  the 
agenda  of  the  Cabinet  was  not  reached. 

hmally,  at  the  beginning  cf  November.  Sir  Mark  Sykcs  came  cut 
of  the  Cabinet  room  verv  fxclted,  cxcLvn-.tng.  "Ifs  a  boy  "  Thus 
was  born  the  famous  Balfour  declaration,  the  greatest  event  in 
Jew".-,h   history   for  cen'uries. 

At  a  meei.ng  of  Zionist.s  h'ld  immediately  afterward.  Sokolow  said 
they  must  celebrate  thi*  decIar.Uion  with  .such  solemnity  that  it 
would  be  impos-sible  to  forget  it.  The  text  was  cabled  through  the 
war  office  and  frreuii  office  to  the  Jews  m  thr-  remotest  corners  of 
the  earth.  Sheafs  of  cables  were  taken  by  us  to  the  war  cflice  for 
this  purpose. 

Many  heads,  hearts,  and  hands  combined  to  bring  the  Balfjur 
Declaration  Into  existence  The  share  cf  the  British  Cabinet  and 
the  Zionist  leatiers  is  alr'^ady  well  known.  It  is  uiilv  Just  tliat  the 
efforts  of  ether  non-Jewish  friends,  ^uch  a,s  Malcolm  and  Fiti- 
maurice.   should   be   known   and   appreciated 

Is  it  not  stranRo  that  therf  are  two  Justice.s  on  the  Supreme 

Bench,  one  of   whom   is  mentioned   in   the   pampliict    Ccm- 

mt^ni.^m  in  the  American  Labor  Movement  as  a  meir.b.^r  cf  the 

Civil  Liberties  Union,  and  the  other  one  in  the  Balfour  report 

as  being  directly  connected  with  shaping  tlte  destinies  of  the 

United  vStat-rs  so  that  she  would  enter  the  war  in  Europe — 

both  of  them,  active  in  belligerent  niovt  ments.     Yet  their  own 

organizations  have  turned  around  and  passed  a  resolution  in 

1936  which  I  shall  now  read: 

The  Central  Conference  of  American  Rabbis  reafTlrms  Its  convic- 
tion that  conscientirius  objection  to  military  .service  is  m  accordaiice 
with  the  highest  interpretation  of  Judaism  and  therelore  petitions 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  grait  to  Jewi-^h  reli-^icus 
cor.scrmtious  cbjtctors  to  w.ir  the  same  exenption  from  military 
service  as  has  long  been  ttranted  to  members  of  the  Society  of 
FnenU.--  .aid   .-imilar   reli^^ious  organizations. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
positive  cvidt^nce.  in  my  judgmeiit,  has  bf>en  produced  that 
the  letter  which  the  gentleman  from  Montana  introduced 
into  the  Record  last  Friday,  October  13,  purporting  to  be 
signed  by  Col.  E.  M.  Hou.se.  was  not  as  a  matter  of  fact  signed 
by  Ccl.  Edward  M.  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  letter  be  expunged  from  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  obj-^ction  to  the  re- 
quost  of  the  ^tentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  Thomason  1  ? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massacha'^etts.  Mr.  Spoaker.  reseiving 
the  right  to  object,  what  has  the  gerillerrian  from  Montana 
got  to  say  ab:iut  that? 

Mr  THORKELSON.  The  gentleman  from  Montana  has 
said  all  he  is  going  to  say.  I  said  to  delete  the  names  on  tiie 
letter  and  delete  the  address. 

Mr.  MARTIN  cf  Massachusetts.  Is  the  gentleman  agree- 
able to  this  requ  \sf' 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  am  agreeable  to  having  the  name 
of  the  purported  sicner  of  the  letter  removed,  and  I  am  agree- 
able to  having  the  address  on  the  letter,  the  Biitish  Consulate, 
removed  and  the  addressee's  name  removed,  but  let  the  body 
of  the  let'er  stand  in  the  Record  as  it  is. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  unanimous-consent 
requci~t  is  that  in  view  of  the  fact  the  let^:^  has  been  proven 
to  be  spurious  and  the  gcntl-'man  from  Montana  now  docs 
not  claim  that  the  late  Col.  Ed.vard  M.  House,  who  was  the 
intimate  and  a.ssociate  of  the  late  Wcodrow  Wilson,  sign*  d  it. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entu'c  letter,  m  new  of 
its  falsity,  be  expunged  from  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from.  Texas  !  Mr.  Thom.'.son  !  ? 

Mr  THORKELSON  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to 
obj'-cf.  that  IS  just  cxncMy  why  it  our.ht  to  stay  in — b^rause 
it  IS  not  the  Edward  M.  Hou^e  that  was  a.ssociated  with  Pres- 
id  nt  Wilson.  I  never  said  it  was,  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
want  the  Utter  left  in  the  Record. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  WLSconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the 
circumstances,  I  object  at  this  time. 

,  PERMISSION  TO  .fDDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

I  Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speakrr,  I  ask  unanim'^us  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin    Mr   Gehrmann]  may  address 

i  the  House  for  20  miinutes  on  next  Wednesday,  after  di.'^posi- 
tion  of  niatters  on  the  Speaker's  table  and  at  the  concltision 
cl  any  special  orders  heretofore  entered. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
rei'.uest  of  ihe  gentleman  frcm  Michigan  iMr.  M.^pesJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAI-'ER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference 
to  the  so-called  House  letter.  I  a.>k  unanimous  con-ent  that 
everything  except  the  contenls  m  the  b..dy  of  the  letter  be 
expungi  d  from  the  Record. 

Mr.  17IORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  read  this  wire  here. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  like  to  make  an 
objection,  but  hereafter,  in  view  of  the  attitude  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana,  I  will  be  forced  to  object  to  exten- 
Eions  of  his  remarks  which  include  statements  of  others 
unless  we  know  who  signed  them  and  whether  or  not  he 
vouches  for  their  authenticity. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
will  reserve  the  same  right  for  myself.  Tliere  are  many 
articles  that  go  into  the  Record  which  are  taken  frcm  news- 
pap'jrs.  May  I  say  that  most  of  the  remarks  I  put  in  the 
Record  are  my  own  remarks.  This  is  practically  the  first 
time  I  have  used  somebody  else's  remarks.  You  can  look  up 
the  Record  and  see  that  that  is  the  fact.  That  is  more  than 
the  gentleman  can  claim. 

Mr.  vICHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamen- 
tary mciuiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcm.pore.    Tlie  ecntleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  What  happened  to  my 
unanim.ous-consent  request? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin iMr.  ScHAFtR  1  asks  unanimous  consent  that  every- 
thing except  the  conteiits  of  the  House  letter  be  expunged 
from  the  Record.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re.scrving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, unless  scmebcdy  Is  going  to  vouch  for  the  authorship 
of  those  remarks,  and  admit  that  Col.  E.  M.  House,  late  of 
the  Wilson  administration,  is  not  the  author,  we  should 
know  who  the  author  of  the  remarks  is. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Will  the  gentleman  let  me  read  this 
wire  here? 

Mr.  THOMASON.  If  the  gentleman  will  say  who  the  wire 
is  frcm  and  will  vouch  for  its  genuineness  to  an  extent 
greater  than  in  the  case  of  the  House  letter,  I  shall  not 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  SchaferI? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  If  the  request  is  granted, 
the  subvStance  contained  in  the  body  of  the  letter  will  re- 
main, and  it  will  show  that  Col.  E.  M.  House  was  not 
connected  with  the  writing  of  the  letter. 

Mr.  THOMASON.    I  would  like  to  know  who  the  author  is. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    We  will  find  that  out  later. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
requist  of  the  gentleman  frcm  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Schafer  [  ? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  do  not  know  whether  it  would  fix  up  the  Record  if  you 
simply  strike  the  name  'Col.  E.  M.  House"  from  this  letter. 
What  preceded  that,  and  what  were  the  reasons  for  putting 
It  in? 

I  do  not  believe  you  can  make  an  honest  record  and  leave 
this  Utter  in  nt  all.  I  wish  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
Would  withdraw  his  request;  otherwise  I  shall  have  to  object 
tc  it. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  In  view  of  the  statement 
Just  made.  I  withdraw  my  request,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
tl-.at  this  matter  can  be  cleared  up  satisfactorily  at  a  later 
date. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  be  permitted  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  frcm  Kansas? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  object.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  objection 
to  the  reading  of  the  telegram.    I  do  not  want  to  keep  any- 
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thing  out  of  the  record  that  is  genuine  and  authentic 
is  only  the  forged  documents  I  want  to  keep  out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alontana  will  be  permitted  to  read  the  telegram, 

TlTeic  wa.s  no  Lb.hction. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    The  telegram  is  as  follows: 

Tiiat  letter  f-ipned  Colonel  House  was  oriclnallv  published  In 
19:U.  A'.thor  was  Dr  William  J.  Maioney.  di.silntre.iEhcd  New  York 
neuroluizist  who  was  active  in  Iri.sh  Nationalist  affairs.  Later 
appearc.1  anonyrr.ously  with  sufree5tlon  authi  r  was  Sir  WUllam 
Wi-eman  then  British  intelligence  reprej^enlative.  now  with  Kvihn. 
Lceb.  Colonel  House's  name  did  not  figure  and  muit  have  been 
added  recently  by  Bremerton  people  in  stupid  move  quite  Incon- 
Cruous  with  letters  bnU.ancc  and  insight.  Doeumeni  received 
publicity  10  yeavs  aco  and  Maloney  swore  to  hi--  authorship  before 
Senate  Committee  on  Naval  .^flairs,  subcommittee  under  Senator 
Shcrtrid(i'e.  Januiry  11.  1930,  Ttstimony  appears  on  page  569  of 
ce.mnuttcc  he.!r;n-s.  If  Library  of  Congress  docs  not  have  early 
edaions  of  Maloney's  pamj)hlet  available,  friend  of  mine  in  Wash- 
ington h:is  copy  you  could  see.  Maloney  lives  In  New  York  Am 
sending'  you  this  information  assummt;  you  will  prefer  to  make 
correction  before  your  critics  do.  Maloney's  pamphlet  so  valuable 
that  publicity  can  only  do  good,  but  Colonel  Houses  name  should 
be    disassociated. 

Mr.  THOMASON.     Who  signed  it? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Seward  Collins  sent  this  wire.  This 
wire  is  evidently  in  relation  to  this  letter.  It  has  already 
come  up  before  the  Senate  committee.  It  is  already  on 
record. 

Mr.  THOMASON.  Who  is  the  man  who  sent  this  tele- 
gram? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Seward  Collins. 

Mr.  THOMASON.     Who  is  he? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     How  do  I  know? 

Mr.  THOMASON.     All  right. 

I  Here  the  ga\el  fell.] 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  THORKELSON  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
history  of  the  Italian  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States, 
this  being  a  brief  which  was  filed  before  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a 
order,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

PXrr    AMERICA    ON    A 


previous  special 
IMr.    Rich]    is 


CASH-AND-CARRY    BASIS    BEFORE    'WE    LOSE    OUR 
SHIRTS 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  of  my  address  this 
afternoon  is  Put  America  on  a  Cash-and-Carry  Ba&i.s  Before 
We  Lose  Our  Shirts.  There  Is  a  phrase  going  about  these 
days  that  causes  one  to  stop  and  think  about  the  affairs  of 
cur  own  country'  a^  well  as  the  war  in  Europe.  This  phrase  is 
"ca.'h  and  carry."  Right  here  I  want  to  quote  from  the  speech 
of  the  Pre.sidcnt  in  PiiUiburgh  on  October  19.  1932.    I  quote: 

The  credit  of  the  family  depends  chiefly  on  whether  that  family 
Is  living  within  its  Income  And  that  is  equally  true  of  the  Nation. 
If  the  Nation  Is  living  within  its  Income,  its  credit  le  good. 

I  cannot  finish  this  quotation  becatise  all  the  Democrats  are 
leaving.  If  they  are  all  going  out  and  do  not  want  to  hear  this 
quotation — well,  the  majority  leader  says  he  will  stay,  and  if 
he  w;ll  stay.  I  will  go  on.  [Laughter.]  He  is  a  prince  of  good 
fellows.  I  will  have  at  least  one  Democrat  here  to  hear  me 
finish  this  quotation. 

If  It  lives  beyond  its  income  for  a  year  or  two.  It  can  usually  bor- 
row temporarily  at  reasonable  rates  But  If.  like  a  f^pendthrlft.  It 
throws  discretion  to  the  wind.s  and  1b  willing  to  make  no  facrif^ce  at 
all  In  spending;  If  It  extendg  lu  taxing  to  the  limit  of  the  people's 
power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pUe  up  deficits,  then  it  Is  on  the 
road  to  bankruptcy. 

That  was  a  sound  statement  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  does  make  some  sound  statements.  He  made 
that  one  before  he  was  elected  in  1932.  He  has  forgotten  It, 
however. 
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Mr  Sp+ak'^r.  our  G-  •.•  rnrr.rnt  ha.s  bo^n  off  th-^  ca^-h-and- 
carry  b.i.sls.  For  8  1.  iv^-  v.  ars  wp  have  bo"n  c.n  a  borro'A-and- 
.sprnd  basis,  but  rur  borrowing  day';  will  .^om  b-'  ov  r  if  we 
do  not  h'T-d  the  v.arnir.g  ^\-^:ns  that  are  ap;;..:  nt  on  every 
Side. 

In  the  flrsT  95  days  of  the  current  fl  c  .!  year  n:r  Tr^  a-iiry 
Dtpartniciit  leport^  cxpendituns  oxc>  td.:;*;  I'-j- .p'l-^  by  c-lt 
$1  000.000.000.  By  October  14 — 105  day-:  alter  the  year  be- 
gan— we  had  spent  S'-  -04  04:!  873  83  according  to  Mr.  Mor- 
grnthau's  Treasury  LApar.tnaii  .statement,  more  th.an  we 
recfivpd.     By  the  end  (f  this  yrar  I  predict  we  will  bv  t".-  r 


S4  000  000.000  in  the 


r  >  a  t.  rnble  situation.  M:    Ma- 


hi;rr:bie  ;,:tua'.ion   we  'find  ourselves   :n   a' 
(.'a-h  afid  CTiiiy"  in  Gov- 
v  20  vt  ar.s 


jority  Leader,   a 
this  t.me. 

Do  you  not  'h.r.k  w.-  .should  h.at 
einnvnt' 

I'r.ited  States  brnd.s  f(}r  !h'  fii.-t  v.r.\  '  m  n- 
hiive  recently  {-old  m  t;ie  iuh'mI  b- h.w  jar  Ihe  iiinn- y 
chancers  ean  no  lonr^rr  i:irry  the  load,  and  \ir:'.>-.>  th*'  G  v- 
ernment  get.-  on  a  ra.--h-and-ca'Ty  ba^is.  tht  \:<  Mm  will  liiop 
out  of  our  inflated  credit  ir.irk't  -oinf  e!  i\  .--,  n  an  i  cairy 
witii  1*  thi'  wh'uo  fin.inf.al  .v'rutiure  ul  cur  G  iv^  rmri-jnt  and 
our  N.iti'n 


lia: 


i'  f 


or 


M-  Sp'Mk'  :■  B>r:j.in.i:i  Fr.i-.kUn  niu-"  -a;d.  ■  l\ 
at  f'inp'y  ^aek  \u  .-'..ind  iipii^li' ."  In  th-  Lu-t  ytar.  \n  cnvr 
up  t!ie  ■.:;■. 'Wir;t;  d-'tU';i>  a^  r-'Ili'itcd  by  th;.-  natio'.i.il  d-'b",  thr 
Treasu)'>    D- p.  ir'm- rr   h.i.N  r.-~ori''i1   to  dipgini:   ni'o  tlv  i-a-h 


balanc'.s  in  thf  l;< 


d      Tli.'M-  have  b-.  n  d.;pl, ',d  by 


na.vf  ih.m  $700,000  000  :n  (lie  pa.st   12  ni..r.th~-. 

\\i  .-hi  ;ilil  ha\<'  taxes  and  ea.  h.  not  nor«'s  and  ci»'bt:~- — 
debt.^  created  for  (Uir  grandchild;  en  to  pay.  It  i.s  not  iMnc^t. 
It  i-s  lint  fair.  It  is  not  juvt      All  tlie  mere  y  we  liave  eoil-rtcd 


fii  !:i  employers  and  rnipluv- «•>  a!:kc  to  pr^  \.d»'  -ocial  -ccui.'v 
for  I  ■;:■  pop;,"  ha>  likewise  pone  up  tba>  -roii'  u:  'he  ir.ad 
scr.iiidil'  to  si.b-ti'uro  .secuniic.s  for  ca-h  whcre'.cr  it  ;-  ]m  ,--.;- 
l.Ic  Hi  ;hi'  f\ii.i:;ci.tl  I  p-  rations  i>{  cu;  Go'ceninient ;  and  w'rc[i 
tb...-  .  c..il-M  cunty  ca^^h  wa ^  •-pent,  the  I  O  U's.  I'-i.Ut  d  ;n  the 
foini  lif  ccuruii-.  were  again  s-'Ui  to  the  pcnple  or  li.-ted  a.s 
as.set.-;  bv  \.irau--  r  •. '•rr.n-.nr  il  a^t  :i(  i-'s  a>  the  fn  n/..t'd 
flnancmsi  i;;cl•^  on,  luit  P^rankl.n  al.-.  >  \\i:r.  d  th.it  a..v.iy,^ 
takin'-'  'lit  of  fhf  ir.c  il  box  and  re\er  pu'iii;.;  w.  .-:;on  c  incs 
ti  'lie  bo'tiin"  'Ilicre  wi,!  .-uiely  u  nie  a  :ir.:c  when  th'Se 
Go\t :  i-.in.  n:   I  O  I  >  will  be  iin..cccptab;c  to  the  peop.le 

N.'A  M:  Sic.ike:,  .f  c.i.  h  and  carry  i.s  a  Kocd  prmapl'  to 
apply  •  )  ii;.'  >  (.,•  ,  r  inuiuticns  to  fjr.';£:n  bcllieeren's  m  the 
present  Eurcp-  in  v.ir.  it  luclu  1 1  be  a  g.xd  pruiciple  to 
apply  to  tlv  ip.  :a':on.s  of  ou;  Gove,  nmcnt  now;  and.  Mr. 
Majoi.ty  I^  ad.'T,  .f  it  i.-  wise  to  have  the  ca.sh-and-carry  pi.n- 
ciple  app;;.  c!  t.-  'Iv  -.il'  s  f  in.ir.Kan.-;  to  fore  en  '.m\->  rrunents, 
it  is  g.iod.  Ml  M.ij  ip.y  Lxacar.  tli.it  ;h.i'  cpply  la  .v  m  the 
operation  of  cur  G  -..innien;, 

\Vf  ouijht  to  -set  cur  i  wii  h.ni<e  in  ord'  r  b»  f.^e  v.e  jet  out  to 
^elp  the  \\or!d  m  ani-th-  r  venture  n  -t:  v. e>:,-rn  front.  \Vc 
marched  up  to  the  western  front  ir.  I"al8  but  il  cost  ot:r  people 
over  $40  000  000  030.  and  is  coitin;  tlum  nullicns  and  hun- 
dreds of  :nill:o';.s  of  dollars  each  ye  r  v.cv:  for  that  tcr,  iblc 
catastrophe,  and  all  we  cot  out  of  th:.>  adventure  was  a  war 
boom  that  was  followed  by  thj  i^r^  ate  t  dt  prcssion  this  co'.intiy 
has  t  veu  known 

We  have  tried  to  b.^rrow  and  -ptP.d  our  w.iv  cut  of  th.it 
dcp^es^:on  for  ;'.dr.o-;  7  \e.ir-,  w:  1;.;:*  evL'u  :r..'.k.:i,c;  a  d- nt 
In  U.  The  tax  burden  Federal.  S'.ite.  and  leal,  has  m- 
crcai^ed  unt.I  in'cipM.-e  hxs  be.n  ^l,^.  d  and  lion--  cwner.qnp 
has  become  .i  luxury  only  to  b^^  en.K  yr-d  by  the  alt:  a  rah  i:-.d 
the  selected  few  who  live  m  hcu'-cs  cither  budt  or  sub^dized 
w.rh  money  collected  frcni  oilier  heme  owners  and  tax- 
p..v.  ;s. 

C  upled  w:'h  cur  ad-,  'ti'p.res  into  the  international  eco- 
nomic field  •hro'.i'h  o;r  tiadc-arre- ment  pvdicy  that  is 
reciprocal  oi.ly  tn  tliat  r  bre -.ks  d>wi-;  t!ie  wage  rtruc'ure  f~r 
•h-  .Am-:.., -an  t.viv,  r  a;-.d  dv-  Anurican  wcikmginan  as  it 
breaks  down  taritT  barriers  abroad,  we  ha\e  g 'ne  ir.'o  aU 
k  nds  of  exivnmen'-s  oi  a  pur.  ly  ae.Nthe-:e  in'ure  The  social 
upl.fc  ioom.s  h-.iKoly  i:i  tli'^  New  Deal  planning,  rttvisic,  theatri- 
cals,  and  art.  are   to   be  sut3^'..i;uled   m   the   new   scheme  of 


tilings  for  the  .square  d' al  and  .-quare  meal^  cariit  d  through 
honest  labor  in  .ignculture  and  indu.s'ry. 

Boondcgglini,'  and  l>bcr  racketeering,  .nich  as  only  a 
M:'.chiavelli  ci  uld  ha\'e  conjured  up,  have  b'Ciine  the  order 
(f  'he  d..y  IntfTieiency  and  wa.ste  in  Government  adminis- 
tration us  apparent  on  every  side.  How  long,  gentlemen,  can 
this  mad  game  keep  up?  Gentlemen,  how  long  can  v.-e  con- 
tinue this  mad  ore;y  of  spending?  It  will  not  be  long,  Mr. 
Majority  L'  adcr.  before  this  Nation  of  ours  will  surely  sink, 
just  as  was  stated  in  the  quotation  I  gave  a  few  moments  ago 
from  the  statement  made  by  the  President  cf  the  United 
States. 

Now.  let  me  quote  again  from  tlv  I'lesident's  message  to 
Congress  on  March  10,  1933: 

And  en  my  part  I  ask  you  very  simply  to  assign  to  me  the  ta.sk 
of  reducine  the  annual  oprraring  expenses  of  our  National  Govern- 
ment, We  must  m-jve  with  a  direct  and  re.'jolute  purpo.se  now. 
The  Members  (if  Congress  and  I  are  pledgod  to  Immediate  economy. 
When  a  great  danger  thrcalen.s  our  basic  security  it  Is  my  dvity  to 
advise  Congress  of  the  way  to  preserve  It.  In  so  doing  I  must  l3e 
fair  not  only  to  the  few  but  to  the  many      It  Is  In  this  spirit  that 

I  appeal    to   you.     If   the   C  ingress   chooses   to-vest    me   with    thus 

II  yponsibihty  it  wPl  be  exercir-td  In  a  spirit  of  justice  to  all.  of 
sympathy  to  those  who  nie  in  need  and  of  maintaining  Inviolate 
the  ba-.ic  welfare  of  the  United  States, 

We  gave  him  the  power  he  asked  for. 

When  the  President  made  that  statement  I  'iKik  he  was 
trying  to  utter  at  that  time  the  vcniris  that  wrw  m  h:-  li.ait. 
but  he  has  gone  so  far  afield  from  tl:e  thincs  that  w.  le  di- 
rectly rcsponsiblf  fi m  '!>•  welfare  of  this  Natu  n  m  ].:>  s>.nd- 
ini:  orcy  that  I  am  confident  now  that  if  we  continue  on  with 
Mr  l;iio-e\e!t  in  the  White  HoUiC  for  5  years  nioie  this 
Natl:  n  Will  certainly  lose  its  form  of  government,  and  he  w'lU 
1)0  a  dictator  m  Washington  just  th'  .same  as  Hitler  is  a 
dictator  at  the  pt..  .-cut  time  in  Germany.  We  must  not  f.-oi 
ourselves  by  thmking  now  that  neutrality  is  going  to  take  th- 
pill'-  m  the  Amencan  front  page  of  the  ncw.spapers  and  get 
u  away  from  the  fact  that  we  are  wrecking  our  Nation. 
When  we  come  to  think  "f  tl-.e  thmrts  that  we  ate  dn;n;'.  it 
is  a  terrible,  a  horrible  thing  for  u.s  to  realize.  I  •  *  me  read 
to  you  a  letter  that  I  got  from  a  gentleman  from  K  .o.e.  Pa  . 
one  of  my  con.stituents.  It  was  wntt'^n  on  the  14tii  I  b.a\e 
not  the  power  to  givp  his  name,  and  therefore  I  shall  b.a\e 
to  read  the  letter,  which  is  exactly  my  idea  of  eonditu  ns.  I 
shall  have  to  omit  his  name: 

Dear  Mn  Rich  Perhaps  It  Is  a  part  of  the  Nrw  Deal  Idea  to 
make  so  much  fuss  over  what's  going  on  abroad  that  the  e.xpendi- 
tures  of  that  same  N-w  Deal  will  be  soft  pedaled,  but  t:--.''  folly  of 
such  huge  spending  cant  be  drowned  even  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

'niou,h  I  Icnow  you  are  in  full  accord  with  my  crltl-lsm  of  the 
Increased  cost  of  government  since  F.  D  R  is  in  the  White  Hiuse. 
I  still  must  write  you  my  encouragement  to  fight  with  all  your 
power  against  any  unnecessary  appropriations 

Fully  believe  that  Just  plain  common  sen^e  would  get  more 
p:cp!e  off  reMef  rolls  than  all  the  schemes  any  government  ever  con- 
cocted No  doubt  a  part  of  our  ills  are  due  to  excessive  taxation 
and  restriction  of  Industry. 

You've  no  doubt  seen  the  report  compiled  bv  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Invei^tors  which  shows  that  the  taxes  paid  by  163  rep- 
resentative American  corporations  amounted  to  $2  73  on  each  share 
of  the  6O?,683.0OO  shares  of  common  stock,  whereas  the  "total 
amount  paid  In  dividends  by  these  163  corporations  to  the  5.806,000 
holders  of  common  stuck  wiis  equivalent  to  but  81,33  per  share  uX 
each  coinm.on  stock. 

Taxes  con.sumed  61  6  percent  of  the  ret  earnings  (before  tares) 
of  the  163  companies — almost  two-ihirds  cf  such  eariungs  Nine- 
teen of  thcFe  companies  reported  a  deficit  before  taxes,  while  the 
earnings  of  15  others  were  wiped  out  by  taxes,  leaving  net  deficits 
for  the  year. 

Now.  how  are  we  as  a  nation  going  to  pro>:per  If  we  threw  most 
of  our  earnings  into  alrplan^-s  and  battleships  and  clerkships  and 
post  offices  and  dams  and  yardsticks — which  we  always  lived  very 
well  without?  Mcst  of  -.hose  ships  wltl  be  cbsclete  before  we  ever 
need  them,  and  legitimate  Inclu.trv  with  competition  will  give  us 
belter  yardstick  costs  than  Lillienthal's  T  V  A  and  a  •'dam.-lte" 
less  scar.dal 

Concerning  the  neutrality  legislation.  I've  no  objection  to  selling 
the  world  anything  and  everything  they  can  pay  for.  becau«'>  Us 
not;e  of  our  business  what  they  do  with  It  as  long  as  they  pay  for 
what  they  carrv  away  My  great  concern  is  to  give  no  emergeney 
powers  to  F  D  R  Hell  ;ibu,;e  the  powers  and  sp,nd  IC  tln.es  the 
amoun'  of  mnt.ev  nei-es^.-iry  That  guy  needs  a  couple  of  flist 
national  banks  for  a  guardian. 

Mr.  DARDEN      Mr.  Stxwkcr,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  PTC^T.  I  ree]:^  pive  quotation  af^er  nu-*.i*;o"  by  M*-. 
Roosevelt  before  and  since  his  campa:gn.  He  hns  made  mcr-" 
premises  tn  t!ie  Aim  r, can  p<^ople  and  fulfdled  le-.s  than  any 
miin  who  t  vor  sa:  in  the  Wli/e  Hou.se.  JuA  let  m.e  a«k  you 
a  few  questions  about  the  promies  he  m -de.  First,  brfore  I 
do  that,  I  yickl  to  'tie  ge-ntleman  from  Virgima. 

Mr.  DAHDEN.  I  want  to  question  tbr  gtir'denian  in  infer- 
ence to  the  observation,  in  the  letter  lu^t  read,  nbcu'  the 
naval  shipbuilding.  There  w;^-  rne  observation  towa'd  the 
end  in  respect  to  nual  .^hipb'adtlmg.  Thnt  slvi)bu,lci:::g  is 
carried  cti  in  both  private  ar^d  Governm.ent  ya.'d-.  and  there 
is  a  check  on  co.st. 

Mr.  lelCH  An','  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we  v.v^  build- 
ing three  4,5  <''U'J-ton  bat'.lc.'hlp'^  in  tlie  G^vcmment  navrU 
shipyards,  and  tlicre  is  not  a  man  in  the  United  States  who 
knows  v.i.at  tl  ey  arc  r,')\n'x  to  cost.  Ev.-i  the  miombers  of 
the  committee  say  they  rue  po;ng  to  cosi  Si'^  000  000  each,  bu*' 
when  d  eon^'es  to  getting  the  hci.ip.cs  on  them  tt:ey  say  thry 
art  liidjl"  to  c':>t  up  to  $11.5,000  000.  When  you  ha\c  sued 
ui.etliad  bcfkk' f  p.::3  in  the  Gcvcinment  yards  that  you  do 
not  kn  iw  anvthmc  ab'  ut  the  ecst  of  an  article  tb.rn  wliether 
ir  wdl  (o^t  .«35  000,000  or  $115,000,000.  tb.en  I  say  there  is 
something  rotten  m  Denmark  with  tlie  method  of  the  Federal 
Govemmfnt  cost  of  op.' ration.  Tlie  gentleman  knc-v;  and 
I  know  ;l;at  practicallv  e\-(.:ything  that  tl-.c  Government  does 
ccst.s  l.di  a-'a;n  a.-  much  as  ;'  would  cc  t  it  done  by  private 
compotition.  Then,  r'^ain.  you  have  ;ct  th.e  Ck)vernmf  nt  up 
in  al!  (.d  thi  K'  agencu  ■.  that  you  have  established — jr.ore  by 
riesident  Roosevelt  than  by  any  other  President  in  the  hi;>- 
tory  of  the  Nation,  or  ao.y  five  F^ie.'-idents — and  yet  Mr. 
Roosevelt  sa  d  he  did  not  want  to  set  the  Governm.ent  up  in 
birine.'^v    Wb.y  are  his  pronuses  to  our  people  broken? 

Mr  DARDEN.  But  come  back  to  the  45  000-ton  battlo- 
shii. 'J.  One  of  the  reason.s  that  nobody  can  tell  just  wh.d  tlv 
cc  1  V.  d  be  IS  tliat  th.cy  arv  still  Ixmg  di-.gned.  They  are  the 
l.Ukc,'  .-b_:p.;  I  ver  to  bo  constructed  either  here  or  abroad. 
Tlay  ha\t  not  yet  been  laid  down.  Tlicre  has  never  been  a 
single  4,jn00-ton  battleship  built. 

Mr.  RICH  But  the  money  ha.s  been  authorized  to  start 
tl'.rur. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Tlie  money  h.a.^-  been  authorizod  to  start 
con.  triu  tio'i. 

Mr,  RICH,  And  the  gentl  man  voted  for  it  at  the  la.-* 
iLs.Mon  ui  C  mi  i  b.s. 

Mr.  DARDEN.     I  did. 

Mi  rich.  And  the  gentleman  voted  for  all  tho,-e  ships 
to  be  constructed,  and  wdient  ver  the  President  says  "Go 
ahead  and  si.irt  them,"  they  will  do  so.  Ii  you  do  iiot  know 
wireihei  a  ship  is  going  to  co.>t  SL'OOOO.OUO  or  $115000,000, 
thtn  you  oujdit  to  find  out  what  tliey  are  ^'Oing  to  co.-;t  bt  fore 
yiu  authoiiie  them.  Tirat  any  sensible  businestmaa  or 
ltv'..->latci  w(juld  GO. 

?,Ir.  DARDEN.  But  you  do  know  that  b"fore  the  money  is 
voted  each  year  to  carry  on  construction;  the  Navy  doe>s  know 
what  the  cost  will  be? 

Mr.  RICH.  It  says  in  the  hearings  that  they  assume  they 
wdl  cost  $95,000,000.  There  wa^  nob-jdy  wdio  gave  direct 
testimony  that  they  would  cost  $95,000,000.  If  they  cost 
ninety-five  or  one  hundred  or  one  hundred  and  five  or  one 
h.undred  and  twenty-five  million  dollars,  after  they  start  them 
they  Will  cost  a  great  deal  more,  Tliat  is  the  way  Congress 
has  done  things  since  I  have  been  in  Congress.  It  Ls  not  good 
business.  You  know  and  I  know  the  way  Congress  has  ,;quan- 
deied  and  frittered  away  the  taxpayers'  money  in  this  country 
is  a  real  crime. 

Mr.  DARDEN,  The  gentleman  knows  that  one  of  them  is 
allocated  to  the  State  jf  Penn.sylvania.  does  he  not? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sorry  my  time  has  expired, 
because  I  would  like  to  give  you  some  more  about  the  expenses 
of  this  administration,  I  wanted  to  cite  to  you  more  unfilled 
administration  promises,  I  will  have  to  do  that  at  some  later 
time,  as  most  of  the  Democrats  have  gone;  but  the  majority 
leader  Is  still  here.     I  Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 


EX7FNSI0N   OF   REMARKS 

Mr  MARTIN  J  KEN^TEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  rnanimcus 
cor.sent  to  c\tend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfcokd  and  incltide 
therein  a  cri^y  rf  a  letter  I  sent  to  the  Speaker  of  the  Hotise 
on  Git'  b'r  4  n'td  the  reply  of  the  Speaker  to  that  letter. 

Tli^  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection? 

There  v.-a.-^  no  obj  ction. 

FIT.  Kr\,  MSCn.  MICH.AEL  J.  LA\TLLE 

Mr.  M.ARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim:0us 
consent  to  Pddr-ss  the  House. 

Tlv  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  cf 
the  Hou-e  of  Representatives,  last  night,  in  the  city  of  New 
York.  R:':ht  Rever-nd  Monsignor  Michael  J.  Lavelle,  one  of 
th.'  mo^t  C'  lebrated  and  venerable  characters  in  the  history 
of  the  Catholic  church,  left  this  world.  For  .sixty  years,  hince 
his  ordination,  he  served  in  but  one  parish,  the  parish  of  his 
btlcv<ci  St,  Pa' rick's  Cathedral. 

Monsignor  Lavelle  was  born  on  May  30.  ISne.  at  356  Bioome 
Street,  down  on  the  East  Side  of  New  York  City,  and  he  never 
left  his  native  city.  He  attended  the  school  of  old  St.  Pat- 
rak's  Cathedra!,  at  Mulbeiry  and  Mott  Streets.  Tins  school 
is  nrcund  the  corner  from  the  famous  Chinatown  section 
and  within  the  .'hadow  of  the  Bowery,  A^  a  boy,  living 
in  that  n-ighb^rlKx  d,  he  learned  for  the  firs*  time  how 
difficult  life  eo'.ild  br.  how  tragic  it.s  sulTerinus.  how  uncertain 
its  rewards,  how  to  the  innocent  came  disappointment  and 
to  the  ambi'iou.-.  defeat.  He  saw  at  first  hand  the  destitution 
and  ntistiies  ol  the  unf.irtunates  v  ho  were  his  neighbors  and, 
a.>  a  re-ult  of  these  experiences,  Mr.  Si)eaker,  he  learned  to 
understand  the  problems  of  life.  His  interest  and  sympathy 
in  the  Welfare  of  the  underprivileged  of  our  city,  regardless 
of  race  or  creed,  may  be  traced  to  those  boyhcod  days  on  the 
sidewalks  of  New  York. 

Tc  ihe  confessional  box  of  the  Monsignor.  father  confessor 
to  all  New  Yeirk.  there  was  worn  a  path  by  p<-nitcnt  sinners 
f'om  every  section  in  the  community  who  poured  out  their 
.'■ouls  to  him  because  from  him  they  were  sure  of  sympathy 
and  thiough  him,  forgiveness.  Recently,  Morusignor  Lavelle 
said  that  more  than  half  a  century  as  a  confessor  convinced 
li;m  tiiat  the  morals  and  the  character  cf  the  people  were 
iniproving.  He  had  abundant  faith  in  the  future  of  the  city 
becau.se  lie  felt  that  Us  citizens  were  blessed  by  God. 

It  is  difficult  to  find  words  adequate  to  express  the  sorrow 
that  Is  in  my  heart  at  the  pa-ssing  of  this  noble  person.  It 
v.as  my  privik>,e  to  have  known  him  since  m.y  childhood 
and,  dur:nc  the  years,  I  have  always  regarded  him  as  a  most 
lovable  character  and  a  citizen  extraordinary  who  brought 
but  hcu'cred  glory  tu  his  church  and  to  his  city. 

It  was  Macaulay  who  said  that  if  one  stopped  under  a 
doorway  with  Edmund  Burke  to  escape  a  shower  he  would  be 
impres-sed  with  the  certainty  that  he  had  met  a  kindly  man. 
That  was  equally  true  of  Monsignor  Lavelle.  His  vigorous 
and  penetratmg  mind,  always  at  work,  gained  for  him  an 
immicnse  extent  and  variety  of  knowledge.  He  had  the  learn- 
ing of  a  philosopher,  and  to  that  learning  he  added  the 
manners  of  a  gentleman. 

His  company  was  sought  by  non-Catholics  as  well  as  Catho- 
lics, for  he  was  witty  with  a  subtle  sense  of  humor  and  a 
kf^m  knowledge  of  proportion.  He  had  an  inexhaustible 
sense  of  disccurse  with  constant  cheerfulness  and  high  spirits. 
It  has  been  truly  said  that  Monsignor  Lavelle  did  more  in 
his  lifetime  than  any  other  contemporary  churchman  to  prt>- 
mote  understanding  and  good-will  toward  the  Catholic 
Church  on  the  part  of  non-Catholics,  His  charm  of  man- 
ner, his  musical  voice,  his  unexcelled  diction,  his  general 
knowledge  made  him  a  personality  at  once  outstanding, 
remarkable,  and  pleasing, 

Eruring  all  of  hi.s  adult  life  no  great  cause  afTecting  his 
church  or  Ws  country  was  discussed  upon  which  he  did  not 
spread  the  lu.';ter  of  liis  talents  and  the  spell  of  his  eloquence. 
The  venerable  monsignor  was  the  possessor  of  a  unique  record, 
In  that  he  served  the  entire  period  of  his  priesthood  In  one 
parish.  Another  unusual  distinction  was  that  of  having  cele- 
brated his  diamond  jubilee,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his 
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The  SPEAKER.    The  time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired.       '  brated  his  diamond  Jubilee,  the  sixtieth  anniversary  of  his 
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r,rd:nrttion  to  th"  pri-'^thood.     N?t  mnrr  th.-\n  tl;r'-r  or  four  ^ 
prifit-s   m  the  wholf   hi>t()ry   of   the   archdiocrse   were   cmt 
privilfT'^d  lo  rrli  brate  a  like  evrnt. 

On  J-.'.iT'  6.  19:?9.  ;it  a  r<lrbrriMnn  in  hnn^r  of  his  duim:  nd 
Jubilr  •  Pr<-.sidt'nt  Fiocsevflt  wrcfc  him  thi.s  letter: 

Mv  Of '.R  MoNsrcNOR  lj<\Tiir  P'.-^p.  o  all  •*•  r;f>  Th"  plpftsv.re  cf 
Jo;:.::;'  uith  others  .f  yrur  n.yrs.ifl  friend-  in  cx'ejidir.?  h<»artfplt 
Cfj:.Kr..nilAticns  ij:i  the  lKi[)py  i.'^cj.-<ion  cf  thr  s;.x'if".h  .mnivtrsary  of 
your  prifslhood 

Wiint  a  long  life  of  van^d  g'«od  w  rks  yo'ir*  h.ia  b^rr\.  and  how 
rprr.ark.'ible  that  yrur  PTitirp  nil  'IsTy  <.f  t'..rcfscor°  yfcirs  all  Lhs 
Ivfn  wrh  the  crrHt  rath"dral  cliurch  tn  which  you  weie  aislgned 
aftrr  yi  u  reci-ivrd  the  holy  crders  wi  1879. 

A*  thi'  devoted  pti- tor  of  a  large  and  impcrtant  congregation  who 
bas  i»l.-<i  t)oen  active  Ui  the  causr  of  education  and  civic  betterment 
■r.d  ever  fvmpathef.c  to  the  cry  cf  the  pfwr  and  fnendlt-^s,  your 
Innp  life  has  l)oen  rounded  out  In  manifold  activities  in  bchaif  of 
OoU  nnd  country  and  ynur  frilow  men 

1  am  ulad  to  knew  that  you  er.Joy  <-uch  a  measure  of  ?ood  health, 
nnd  I  h'  pe  that  your  remaining  year;  may  be  many  Particularly 
I  rnn^raiulate  you  en  po-^yessinK  that  rare  pest  lor  life  and  work 
which  has  carritd  you  v»eil  pa>l  the  fourscore  n.urk  young  In  all 
fcuvf  y>  ars 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

FlL\NKMN  Df  AN1   RoosrvELT. 

In  .iddiUon  to  this  ^])\'  ndid  trihu'---  from  the  Pre  ;dt  n:  of  the 
United  States.  Mo:"..s:snor  Lavelie  rectued  --cc;e.>  cf  n:lji:tcs 
from  other  pn  iinntnt  crazi-n.-.  I  .'•hall  nuni;''n  only  a 
ffu-  H.s  Exc  lifncy  ArchbLshrp  Fi.mc.^  J  Spellman;  Gpv. 
Herbert  H  Lehman:  former  Gov.  Alfrtd  E.  Smith:  and  Ma,V(  r 
Florell'i  H.  LaGuardia.  On^^  of  the  pnnc  pal  sp-?ake:s  at  the 
Jvib.l  -■  Dlrmer.  uivtn  at  the  H:>t.'I  Comir.odjro  m  New  YorU 
City,  was  Po.'^tm.i'-tfr  General  Jariu.s  A  Farley,  and  dunr.j;  h:s 
addr^.s^,  Mr    ELirley  i^aid: 

Men.sipm  r  Iar:l,\  v  ith  that  rare  vision  g;vrn  m  few.  nuiFt  have 
fon.>e«n  what  wu.*  comint;.  for  hi.s  whole  lite  h.i.-  eyempUfied  tiiat 
c<H;pfrutive  srrv.ce  whi'  h  in  thi'  las^t  decade  ha:-  become  so  prevaltr.t 
umc  n.:  the  influential  men  and  women  of  America,  whether  thev  he 
churchmen,  lnd•:st^lah^^ts  labor  leaders  or  public  servants  He.  i:i 
the  (li-tant  p.%*t  was  a  pioneer  in  a  Iieid  where  now  h«  numbers  as 
ccw.  rV.er^  many  who  were  not  born  until  loii.^  aft*'r  his  labnis  bvgan. 
It  has  bt-en  his  cood  fortune  to  see  the  stnip'.:le  nf  a  ffw  hardy  souis 
becon  e  the  pattern  ffir  the  mfiPy  He  as  a  yde.n'.;  ma",  took  part  in 
the  proloi^ue  ol  the  drama  that  now,  in  its  last  act.  is  appro-ichini; 
the  h.ippy  ending  May  God  spare  him.  so  that  In  the  epilogue  he 
may  liCMvely  be  part  cf  the  surces«;fu'.  culnilnatlon.  the  attainment 
oT  wh  ■'!:  will  hi.M'  l>e<  n  doo  to  the  e(Tort<  of  such  M-'.--<''.fl-h  and  tire- 
less <*>  rkcrs  a.s  h.us  be-  n  this  man  of  Chiist.  Mun.'-i  ;iuir  Lavclle. 

A  purse  containing  a  1-ree  :um  of  monn-  was  presented 
to  him  on  thi-  ocra  ion.  Bu'.  eharactiT:';*ically.  Mcnsi^nor 
I.a\e;:e.  b<f(>re  acreptint;  it.  insisted  that  it  be  Usfd  on!y 
{rv  ^.:^  P''rs(in,'.!  rlT;irities.  This  purse  r^pre.sentrd  '  fTer- 
lnji>  from  the  hu:r.ble  eitizens  cf  his  old  neiuhb.^rhcod  as  well 
a?  from  tlie  most  af!!uont  citizens  of  the  Nati'-n. 

Mr  Speaker,  this  holy  man  knew  that  hi--,  end  was  ap- 
proaehms  and  recently  wroto  to  Archbi'^hop  Sp»^llman  ashine: 
him  to  "ofTer  up  a  fervent  piayer  to  our  cncKl  G 'd  that  He 
may  b^  merciful  to  me."  A  humble  riq'.ii--'  irom  a  humble 
sni:  My  c^'.'ear'ios.  the  fo.U  wing  incidetr.  w^r.'-h  I  o.note 
fii  u\  'h'^  Stat-  m.'  n:  made  las:  n:f:ht  by  Archb:.-hjp  S;el;r.an. 
1.S  typical  cf  the  ch.iractcr  of  M^-nsigncr  Lavellc; 

A  few  days  ago  when,  at  his  rt-quest.  I  pave  an  absolution  and  a 
bleiOne.  I  told  him  that  it  was  mv  fntenticn  to  have  his  mortal 
remains  placed  in  a  crypt  at  St  Patrick  .''  Cathedral.  He  smiled 
with  joy  and  with  cratituUe  \vhe!i  I  said  that  I  d.d  not  feel  1  was 
creatmi;  too  much  of  a  precede;;t  in  btsvjwin.?  this  distinction  on 
on.e  »ho  had  civt-n  60  years  >>f  h.i«  priestly  service  in  the  mother 
church  of  the  urchd:.'cese  of  New  York 

In  spite  of  his  long  priestly  scrvic.--  m  the  preat  cathedral 
chureh  of  St.  P.itnck  and  of  the  many  licnoro  that  had  been 
conferred  upon  !i;m  by  tliree  of  the  Supreme  Pontiffs,  he  sa\e 
a  filial  demonstration  of  his  humble  character  by  a  sinile  nf 
gratitude  at  th.e  news  tliat  he  was  to  be  so  sinply  honoieU  by 
burial  withm  the  walls  of  the  cathedral  to  \vl;.ch  he  ':ave 
Ins  life  m  the  service  of  G.id.  Tir.ie  may  dun  eair  memory 
of  hira.  but  while  the  walls  cf  St.  Patrick's  stand,  his  name  will 
be.  :i>  the  phrase  gu^s.  "Ad  p<rp,Muam  roi  memoriam." 

He  has  gone  to  his  reward  havin>;  fuUiiht  a  good  figlit. 
From  h.igh  and  low.  from  far  and  near,  tributes  are  coming, 
and  will  continue  to  come,  sent  by  men  and  wi  i7ien  of  all 
religions  expres.-;nfT  their  sorrow  at  hts  pas,-ing.  The  sorrow 
of  the  city  of  New  York  at  the  passing  of  Mous.^ncr  Uu-clle 
Is  deep  and  finds  exprL':>sion  m  the  editorials  of  our  press. 


EXTEN5nON    OF    TEWT^Kfi 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unan. incus  con.-ent  to 
fxt.  r.d  my  own  remoiks  and  include  an  ed.M  r.al  Irein  the 
Scme.'-.^et  Da:!:'  Am.er'.can. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objtet.on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

ADJOUBNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBUnN  Mr.  Sp.'aker.  I  m.ove  that  th>-  H  nise  do 
new  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  .accordingly  <at  2  o'clock  and  44 
minutes  p.  m.>  the  Hous?  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day. October  19.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BIIXS  AND  KE.-^OLUTIONS 

U:-:  :•  clause  3  cf  rule  XXTI, 

Mr.  McDowell  introduced  a  r.  solution  '  H.  Res.  310 
authoni'.ing  th^:-  i.ppfuntmeiit  ni  a  .-peeial  comm'ttee  to  study 
various  United  States  statutes,  \slueh  was  r.  Lirid  to  the 
Committee  on  Pules. 


PETITIONS.   ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  in  the  Clfrk's  de-k  and  I'^terred  as  follows: 

;,804  By  Mr  Pl'RHAM:  Petition  of  400  citizens  from 
Greensboro,  N  C  .  c  r.cernmg  neutrality;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5805.  By  Mr.  HALLECK:  Petition  of  sundry  citizens  of 
Plymouth.  Ind  .  and  viciivty.  and  members  of  L-oi  .il  I'nu'n 
No.  B-9.  Iritcrtiational  Broth-Thood  Electrical  Workers,  urg- 
ing the  strict  neutrality  of  this  country  and  retention  of  the 
present  arms  embargo;  to  the  Ccmmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

580G.  By  Mr.  JARRETT:  Petition  of  residents  of  Elk 
County.  Pa.,  prcte.sting  aaamst  any  revi:iion  of  the  existing 
Neutrality  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  x^ffairs. 

5807  Also,  petition  of  sundry  re^dents  of  Franklin.  Pa., 
and  Oil  City.  Pa.,  asking  retention  of  pie.-ent  Neutrality  Act; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5803.  By  Mr.  SCHIFPTER:  Petition  of  Mrs.  John  P.  Rice, 
secretary.  Pairview  Giange.  No.  446.  Chester.  W.  Va..  urging 
that  we  do  all  we  can  to  keep  the  United  States  neutral  and 
to  guard  against  send.ng  our  you-.^'  ni'^n  to  the  battlefields 
of  E'.irop>o;  to  the  Comm.Uee  on  Forugn  Affairs. 

5809.  By  Mr.  VREEL-'\ND:  Resolution  by  the  New  York 
Board  of  Trade,  cxpre^Mng  the  hope  that  out  of  the  debates 
and  conferences  in  the  Congress  now  a-ssembl- d  tlrere  will 
come  an  act  that,  while  it  may  forb:d  the  carnage  by  .^hips  of 
American  registry  of  items  enimnerated  in  the  piesent  Neu- 
trality Act,  will  otherwise  conform  to  international  law  and 
kei'p  cur  country  neutral  without  !=etting  up  anificlal  and 
impractical  barriers  that  will  cut  off  this  country  from  trade 
inte'-ccurse  with  much  of  the  world;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affiurs. 

5810  Also,  statement  of  the  Maritime  Association  of  the 
port  of  New  Yoik.  regarding  the  effect  of  the  proposed  Neu- 
trality Act  on  American  commerce  and  slapping;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5811.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Pe^iMon  of  the  American  I.^^gion. 
Macon.  Ga..  pet.tionmg  con.'-ideratifin  of  their  rtsulution  with 
reference  to  the  establi.-'h.m.t  nt  of  a  l-k-n  ol  pr-.u-e  and  union 
as  .set  forth  in  th-"  plan  ei  the  A'.derMTnviIle  M^mia.ai  A.^so- 
cialion;  to  the  Comnuttie  on  th.'  Libi.uv. 


SENATE 

TmiL^n.vY,  ()rT(v.;i:r.  ]0.  r.v:o 

iLegislatiir  day  o/  Wcducsdau.  Oct.)bir  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
cf  'he  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Z«Bain»y  T.  Phillips,  D.  D  .  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God.  our  Heavmly  F.Uher.  who  hast  created  us 
in  Thine  own  image  and  hast  revcakd  unto  us  the  perfection 
of  Thy  natuie  and  Tliy  purpose  in  tho  manliood  ^.f  Tlrme 
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only  begotten  Son:  Bless,  we  pray  Thee,  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  of  the  world,  that  they  may  seek  justice  and  find  Tliy 
law;  that  they  may  seek  peace  and  find  Thy  plan;  that  they 
may  set  k  brotherhood  and  find  Thy  fatherly  love.  Send 
forth  among  all  men  the  spirit  of  good  will  proclaimed  by 
angels  unto  shepherds  on  the  plains  of  Bethlehem  when 
divinity  was  cradled  in  humanity,  that  those  who  have  been 
offendt  d  may  forgive,  and  that  those  who  have  offended  may 
repent,  so  that  all  Thy  children  may  live  together  as  one 
faimly  and  may  worship  Thee,  Thou  source  of  beauty.  Thou 
giver  of  law,  Thou  strength  of  love,  our  Father  and  our  God. 
Wo  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 

THE    JOTTRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Berkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar  day 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adan^s 

Davis 

King 

Rus.>ie!l 

Andrews 

Doiiahey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Di^v.-npy 

Leo 

Schwellcnbach 

Bailey 

Ellendur 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Frazier 

Luca.s 

Shlpstead 

Barbi  or 

George 

Lui'deen 

Slatiery 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Bi!t:o 

Gibson 

McKcllar 

Stewart 

B.'rah 

CiT.iette 

McNary 

Taft 

B;!cl.  es 

Girt  :i 

Ma'oney 

Thnma.":  Okla. 

Brown 

Gu3ey 

Miller 

Thomas.  Utah 

Bulow 

Gar  my 

Minton 

Townscnd 

Burke 

Ha!  J 

Murray 

Truman 

Bvrd 

Harrison 

NPfly 

Tydlnps 

Eyin?s 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Vandenberg 

C'aji'er 

Haydeii 

Nye 

Van  Nuys 

Caraway 

Herring 

OMahnnry 

WaE;nrr 

Chandler 

Hill 

Overton 

Wheeler 

Cha'.ez 

Ho!  man 

Pepper 

White 

c:a:k. Idaho 

Holt 

Pittman 

Wiley 

C!ark   Mo 

Hatrhe-! 

Radrllffe 

Connally 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Reed 

Danalier 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone]  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  GlassI 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshitrstJ  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mead],  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts IMr.  WalshJ  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  (Mr.  Tobey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-nine  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  iheir  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

PETITION  AND  MEMORIAL 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  telegram 
In  the  nature  of  a  petition  from  Mrs.  Edith  Rogers,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla..  praying  for  repeal  of  the  existing  embargo  on 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  in  the  nature  of  a 
memorial  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity, Nashville.  Tenn..  remonstrating  against  participation 
by  the  United  States  in  the  present  European  conflict,  sug- 
gesting certain  amendments  to  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
and  fa\oring  the  proposals  to  keep  American  ships  and  cit- 
izens out  of  danger  zones,  and  also  that  the  Congress  remain 
in  session  throughout  the  prevailing  crisis,  which  was  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  WHEELER  introduced  a  bill  (S.  2989)  to  extend  the 
time  granting  preference  right  of  entry  to  veterans,  which 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Lands  and  Surveys. 

KECTRALITY  AND   PEACE  OF  THE  XTNTTED  STATES — AMENDMETTt 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  submitted  an  amendment  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J, 


Res.  306) .  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table,  and  to  be  printed. 

SELECTION  OF  CENSUS  EMPLOYEES  FROM  CIVIL-SERVICE  LIST 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  letter  from  Robert  L.  Johnson,  president 
of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League,  which  was  made 
public  a  day  or  two  ago. 

In  that  letter  it  is  urged  upon  President  Roosevelt  that  he 
follow  the  precedent  of  that  other  illustrious  Roosevelt,  Presi- 
dent Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  in  1910  urged  the  Director  of 
the  Census  to  seek  the  cooperation  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission in  the  selection  of  supervisors,  assistant  supervisors, 
enumerators,  and  other  Census  Bureau  field-force  employees. 

It  was  only  a  few  weeks  ago  that  President  Roosevelt,  very 
properly,  urged  thai  pohtical  partisanship  be  laid  aside  dur- 
ing the  present  crisis.  It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  only  fair 
that  the  laying  aside  of  partisanship  should  be  extended  to 
the  appointment  of  Census  Bureau  employees.  The  public 
interest  will  be  much  better  served,  in  my  judgment,  if  Census 
Bureau  employees  are  selected  on  the  basis  of  abihty  as  cer- 
tified by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  than  on  the  basis  of 
party  service  as  certified  by  political-party  leaders. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  contents  of  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Johnson,  president  of  the  National  Civil  Service 
Reform  League,  to  President  Roosevelt  be  printed  in  the 
Record  as  part  of  my  remarks  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

Tlie  National  Civil  Sorvice  Reform  League  has  conttnuou.sly  urged 
th.it  the  appointment  of  supervisors,  assi-^tant  sup<'rvLsors,  special 
ag.  nt.s.  enumerators,  and  other  employees  of  the  field  force  of  the 
decennial  census  be  m.ade  la  accordance  with  the  civll-service  rules. 

Wo  undersuind  lliat  the  eligible  registers  of  the  Civil  Service 
Ccmmirsion  cont;iiii  the  names  of  several  hundred  thousand  pcr- 
Rops  who  miRht  t>e  available  for  service  as  enumeratorb  In  various 
localiiiL-s  throughout  the  country,  and  nught  also  be  readily  em- 
ployed in  providing  properly  equipped  candidates  for  appointment 
to  the  Fupervlscry  and  other  posts.  All  of  these  pcsltlons  are  of  a 
class  whose  qualifications,  experience  ha.s  bIkjwd.  can  be  readily 
determined  through  the  Commission's  examinations. 

It  would,  of  ccur.se  be  most  unfortunate  If  the  great  work  of 
taking  the  1940  census  were  to  be  handicapped  through  the  appoint- 
ment of  any  considerable  number  of  employees  deficient  either  In 
mental  equipment  or  personal  reliability  Yet  .such  has  been  the 
almost  invariable  r,  suit  of  relying  upon" political  sources  of  recom- 
mendation for  appointmcut  to  public  work  of  the  sort  in  question. 
Peculiarly  has  thi.c  been  so  In  the  taking  of  some  of  the  preceding 
Federal  and  State  censuses. 

We  submit  that  the  pres.3ure  ordinarily  to  be  expected  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  local  political  leaders  alone,  bent  upon 
securing  the  appointment  of  their  followers  or  dependents  to  the 
hundred  thousand  or  more  positions  to  be  filled,  must  be  greater 
than  any  public  official  can  stand.  It  would  seem  to  us  that  aside 
from  the  other  weighty  considerations  Involved  the  Director  of  the 
Cen.sus.  charged  with  a  public  work  of  transcendent  Importance, 
should  not.  in  fairness,  be  subjected  to  such  a  handicap. 

For  these  reasons  we  very  earnestly  suggest  that  following  the 
precedent  established  by  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  In  1910,  you 
urge  upon  the  Director  of  the  Census  that  he  seek  the  coopieratlon 
of  the  Civil  Service  Commission  to  the  furthest  degree  possible  as 
the  selection  of  the  supervisors,  assistant  supervisors,  enumerators, 
and  other  employees  of  the  field  force  proceeds. 

ADDRESS   BY   ADMIRAL   LAND   ON    THE   AMERICAN    MERCHANT   MARINZ 

[Mr.  Bailey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  the  American  Merchant  Marine, 
delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S.  Land,  retired.  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  at  the  Am.erlcan 
Merchant  Marine  Conference,  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria,  New 
York,  on  October  10,  1939;  which  appears  in  the  Appendlx.l 

celebration   IN   HONOR   OF   SENATOR   WHEELER   AT   HUDSON,   MASS. 

[Mr.  Hill  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  president  of 
the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen, 
entitled  "Wheeling  with  Wheeler  on  Wheeler  Day,"  pub- 
lished in  the  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 's  Magazine 
of  the  issue  of  October  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendlx.l 

CAN.ACA   AND   THE   UNITED   STATES ^ARTICLE   BY   WALTER   LIPPMANN 

[Mr.  Byrnes  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Canada  and  the  United 
States,"  from  the  column  Today  and  Tomorrow,  written  by 
Walter  Lippmann,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 
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TT.\Or.  WITH  L^T^N  AMFRIOA 

'Mr  IlM.!.  a'-k -J  ar.d  obtam-d  leave  to  havp  prin»rd  in 
th''  Hrroro  an  edi^cnal  from  the  Wu>h!nst<  n  Post  of  Octo- 
b.  r  13.  l'J33.  f-ntitlfd  'Too  Great  Expectations."  which 
iiP;:«-.i:i  in  the  App-ndix.! 

THE    PRFSIDFNT'S    MESSAflE    TO    THE    STOCKHOLM    CONFEREN'.  E 

Mr   MiCARRAN  f  btainrd  tho  flmr. 

Mr    VANDKNBKUG      Mr    Pr^  :ri'n* 

Th^  VICE  PRESIDENT.  D-ks  the  Sona'or  from  Nevada 
yield  to  th''  S'^:\.VtiT  from  Michigan? 

Mr    McCARRAN      I  yuld. 

Mr  VANDENBERG  Mr.  Pre.sident.  in  completP  roop.-ra- 
ti'jn  wi'h  20  (>ry-'»-r  American  repubhrs.  th-''  I'p.itt-d  States 
ha.s  officially  nofifh-d  the  conference  of  fnur  Nerdic  states  at 
St(H-kh(ilm  of  uur  c!e»'ply  sympathetic  iiitere.st  in  the  unde- 
liled  indt  p«  ndt  nc  and  neutrality  of  S'.vedt  n.  Norway.  Den- 
mark, and  particularly  Finland.  As  a  neutral  ourselves.  I 
think  w<'  have  a  perfect  right  thus  to  a.^.^ert  our  em.phatic 
po<-d  wi.shfS  to  (th'T  nevrral.s  wiirn  they  pather  to  defend 
th<'ir  statu.'^  I  applaud  the  m.e'.sa;:e  which  Pres-dent  Roose- 
vlt  yesterday  .s.nt  to  the  Stockholm  ConftTrtice  thiouph  the 
Kini:  of  Sweden  I  am  sure  it  be.■^p•  ak.s  th"  overwhrlmmt; 
sentiment  of  Concre.'vs  and  the  country  and  this  entire 
we<:tcrn  world.     I  L.-k  that  it  be  pr;nt»>d  m  th''  REetiRD. 

Till  re  bfinr;  no  objection,  the  me.s-sapo  was  ordered  to  be 
printtd  m  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tl-.p  crnfprenrc  of  the  Nnrdir  S'ates  convened  h\  Your  M;iJo«ty 
in  St.vkhnlm  will  bo  followci  with  deep  luten-st  by  the  Guv- 
rnimrut  and  porple  of  the  United  S'nt.'.s 

UiidtT  the  cirruni.stancps  whu-h  exist,  this  Gcvernment  Joins  with 
the  envernments  of  the  cthtr  American  republics  In  expres.slnij  Irs 
supp'^rt  of  the  principles  cf  neutrali'v  ar.d  order  under  law.  for 
vhich  the  nations  repres-nted  at  the  Stcckhclm  Conference  have, 
throughout  their  history,  taken  a  consistent  sttir.d 

SrUM  OPINES   IN   THE    CARIEt^EAN 

Mr.  VANDENBEFiG.  Mr.  Pre- ident.  if  I  may.  I  should  like 
to  make  one  fuiiher  request.  Fur  the  rca.s>urance  of  the 
Am.Tican  people.  I  sh.ould  like  to  quote  from  the  Philadelphia 
Record  of  yc-tertiay,  as  fullow.s: 

Yesterday  Lt.  C'-mdr  S  B.  Cooke,  commandins:  the  United  States 
Palml  S«!Urtilrv  n  51.  said  tlint  ".i  continuou.s  .se;irch  of  the  whole 
•astern  Caribbean  urea  !ii»d  failed  to  reveal  the  presence  of  a  smgia 
submarine  ul   a   I>ire:.-n   [k  ait   ' 

NEUTRAI.ITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  TNITED  STATES 

T!ie  S«'nate  rt  >iimed  the  con.->. deration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion    H    J    Re'^    L^06'.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939 

Mr.  McCARRAN  Mr.  Pre.-,idtnt.  in  addressing:  the  Senate 
tc-day.  I  cio  so  frem  the  standpoint  of  one  who  has  listened 
with  rapt  attention  to  every  .spt>ech  on  this  subject  that  lias 
been  made  on  the  fl  ^or  of  the  St^nate.  When  I  say  'rapt 
attention."  I  nuan  that  I  have  been  er.fzro.-.sed  in  the  argu- 
ments presented  on  the  i.<sues  pt-ndmc  here  today.  A  nation 
lives,  civilisation  lives,  humaiuty  will  live,  and  rehtticn  will 
persist  upon  an  orderly  arran':ement  cf  hv.nian  affairs. 

When  I  say  'an  i  rderly  arrangement  of  human  affairs," 
I  mi^ht  with  propriety  look  to  the  Autlicr  of  all  religion,  the 
Author  of  all  civilization,  the  Author  of  everything  that  is 
worth  while  m  the  world:  and  so.  if  I  deal  t'. day  rather  briefly 
with  some  \itws;.that  are  based  upon  trainint:  in  the  law. 
V.  ith  some  views  tLint  are  based  upon  experience  with  the 
law.  and  with  some  \uws  that  are  based  on  interpretation 
of  the  law.  I  trust  I  sh.all  not  be  considered  overly  a;adeinic. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  presented  to  the  people  of 
this  country,  by  the  call  of  the  Chief  Executive,  a  prLb'.em. 
a  question  that  in\oI\es  not  only  this  Nation,  with  its  one 
luiiuired  and  thirty  or  m.ore  million  people,  but  the  entire 
course  of  ci\  :h.i'ation  for  centuries  to  come.  A  nation  lives 
by  us  inteKrit\  The  integrity  oif  this  Nation  is  bem^'  .nidscd 
today  in  the  court  of  human  conscience  throucliout  the 
lontitli  and  breadth  of  the  civih/ed  world.  TJie  intcizrity  of 
this  Nation  is  based  upon  its  own  concept  of  its  own  law. 
enacted  by  itself  at  a  time  v»hen  there  were  no  trials,  when 
there  were  no  d.ssuacimg  intluences.  wlicn  there  was  nothing 
to  divert  us  from  the  course  of  justice. 

Let  us  re\itw  fr.^m  a  loclistic  standpoint,  if  you  ple.ise, 
the  history  cf  the  problem  which  is  U:fcre  us  today.     Scnae 


mav  say  that  if  crrw  out  of  the  l<^r::s!'-tt!on  of  19?,=>  T  would  pto 
back  just  a  little  further:  I  would  go  back  to  1934.  to  the  first 
meeting  cf  the  Senate  Special  Committee  Investigating  th? 
Munitions  Industry.  From  this  investigation  wt  r?  brought 
f  irth  the  e.^.'^ential  things  that  stand  behind  the  all-iniportant 
prrbl*  m  now  b  fore  us. 

If  I  w--re  to  pay  a  compliment  here  I  would  pay  it  without 
regard  to  party  lines,  because,  in  this  matter,  there  are  no 
Iiar'y  d-lineations.  The  Chief  Executive  has  called  for  that. 
The  world  is  ca'.o.-^.R  for  it.  Hiunanity  is  cravin?  for  it.  I 
speak  of  my  belo\':d  ccl!ea£rue,  the  son  of  one  of  the  r^reatcst 
men  America  ever  produced,  the  senior  Senator  from  Mi.ssourl 
1  Mr.  Clark  I,  and  my  equally  beloved  colleapiue  en  the  other 
sndc  cf  the  aisle,  the  junior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  !Mr. 
Nye;,  and  their  asscciatcs  on  this  special  committee.  C>!:ie 
IS  the  d'  -ccndant  c*  a  preat  Democratic  line,  tlie  other  the 
descend-iJit  of  a  pi>  at  Republican  line.  So  there  is  no  politics 
in  this  question  fn^m  the  very  roots  up,  but  do  not  lo.'^e  smht 
cf  the  fact  that  the  investi!,'ation  of  mi.nmoiLs  was  the  vrry 
nucleus  out  of  which  this  whole  questi'^n  ftrew. 

Out  of  that  invest leation.  which  has  civets  to  America  a 
chapter  cf  history  which  no  historian  can  afford  to  overlook — 
a  chapter  wTitten  into  print  by  order  of  this  body — there  grew 
the  act  of  1935.  Wh.at  was  the  Neutrality  Act  cf  1935?  The 
Neutrality  Act  cf  1935  was  one  in  which,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  we  saw  fit  as  a  nation  to  say 
that  while  we  had  been  preachinc  p.  ace  to  the  world,  we 
would  practice  peace  to  the  world  by  writing  into  our  statu- 
tory enactments  lines  that  would  let  the  world  know  we  meant 
our  preachment. 

We  wrote  the  first  rmbarr;o  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  Wt^  wrote  the  first  embargo,  as  I  have  said, 
following  a  long  investigation,  which  li:\d  rcsultetl  in  wide- 
spread consideration  and  observation.  The  iHi;{:le  of  this 
country  had  an  opportunity  to  know  what  th.'  munitions 
investigation  was:  and  out  of  the  thought  of  the  people,  out 
of  the  thought  cf  the  body  of  this  country,  there  came  the 
Embargo  Act  of  1935. 

Mr.  Pre.Mdent.  that  we  may  understand  wiiat  is  meant  by 
the  embarco  and  what  is  meant  by  cash  and  carry.  I  hope, 
during  the  course  of  my  discussion,  to  make  plain  the  differ- 
entiation. b«cause  the  idea  has  been  broadcast  in  this  country, 
it  has  been  put  out  by  a  propaganda  so  in.-idiou'-;  and  so  far- 
flung  tl;at  the  average  m.an  on  the  street  now  believes  it.  that 
we  cannot  have  an  imbartio  on  munitioiis  cf  war  and  cash 
and  carry  on  other  than  munitions  of  war  m  the  same  meas- 
ure, in  the  .'^ame  bill,  in  the  same  act.  in  the  same  law.  How 
fallacious,  how  unworthy,  is  that  propaganda! 

Oh.  press  of  America,  where  do  you  stand  on  this  all- 
important  question?  Pres'^  of  America,  that  molds  and  guides 
the  destiny  of  mankind  within  the  confines  of  a  gr"at  d*'moc- 
racy.  arise  to  the  situation  now.  bt  cause  it  is  within  your 
power  to  set  aside  and  clarity  an  error  that  your  wntt  rs.  and 
those  who  speak  ova-  tlie  air.  have  poured  into  the  ears  and 
into  the  mir.d-^  of  th'-'  jieoph'  of  this  country.  Tell  them  the 
truth  ol  the  matter.  Explain  to  thiOm  that  we  can  have  an 
embargo  on  death-dealing  instrumentalities  of  war  and  cash 
and  carry  in  the  same  measure. 

'Cash  and  carry"  is  a  chain-store  phrase.  Cash  and  carry 
came  out  of  the  minti  of  sonvone  who  sought  to  sell  his 
view  quickly  to  a  public  who  read  only  the  headlines.  So 
cash  an.d  carry  came  from  the  idea  "Pick  and  pay  and 
pack":  "Come  and  get  it.  but  pay  on  the  counter  before  you 
leave  with  the  package." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  an  inapt  expression:  it  lias  much 
in  It, that  is  very  worth  while.  Personally  I  support  the  gen- 
eral idea,  if  it  be  an  idea  cogently  and  .■mphatieally  expressed 
m  law.  that  cash  and  carry  is  worth  while  as  it  alfects  cthor 
than  those  things  which  destroy,  \kv  ^e.  human  hie. 

Let  us  again  return  to  1935.  Tlie  first  Embargo  Act  of  this 
country-  was  written  in  1935.  That  was  the  first  time  this 
great  Nation  depart 'd  from  the  law  of  nations:  that  was  the 
first  tim^e  this  country  departed  from  international  law.  be- 
cause, generally  ?p<'aking.  under  international  law  any  nation 
could  carry  anytliing  to  a  nation  at  war  if  it  could  get  by. 
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We  sought,  for  a  certain  piu-pose,  to  pull  our  country  out  of 
tiie  caiey-'ry  of  furnishing  destructive  instrumentalities  to 
countries  at  war  by  saying  that  we  would  not  supply  them  at 
all.  That  law  wa.^  enacted  in  August  1935.  We  were  con- 
fronted with  a  th*.  n-;ipproach:ng  war.  a  foreign  war.  I  say  it 
was  then  approaching,  because,  while  we  enacted  the  law  m 
Augtist  1935.  th.e  It.iiian-Abyssinian  War  broke  out  in  October 
of  that  year.  Ii  v.tis  then  in  the  oiling.  We  sought  to  be 
neutral  in  fact  as  well  as  m  dtclaratiim  of  principU^ 

We  sought  m.ore  than  that;  we  sought  to  maKe  certain 
that  nothing  should  so  involve  us  as  a  nation  as  that  we 
would  be  drawn  into  a  war  where  one  country  was  on  the 
Meditt  rranean  and  the  other  was  in  Ea^t  Alnca.  We  sought 
to  deal  fairly,  but  we  sought  something  more,  to  announce  to 
tile  woiid  on  the  first  occa.'-ion  when  we  had  the  opportunity 
to  announce  it  our  contribution  to  the  peace  of  the  world, 
our  contribution  to  that  which  we  had  prayed  for.  preached 
lor.  and  for  which  we  had  sent  forth  our  emissaries. 

Mr,  President,  it  was  not  once  that  we  enacted  that  law. 
We  Went  lhroUf;h  the  period  of  the  Abys.sinian  War  with  that 
enactment  on  the  books.  Then,  in  1936,  the  whole  question 
rObC  again  before  the  American  people.  Mind  you.  the  Ameri- 
can pci^ple  arc.  after  all,  the  great  rank  and  file,  the  great 
strata  oi  humanity  for  wiiom  we.  as  representatives,  speak. 

Be  that  as  it  may.  returning  to  what  we  did  and  to  what  we 
are  going  to  do:  who  called  for  the  act  of  1935,  who  enacted 
it,  who  approved  it?  What  was  it?  The  act  of  1935  was  an 
ab.solute  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war.  The  act  of  1935,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country,  and  I  think  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
nations,  was  a  notice  to  the  world  that  the  greatest  producing 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth  would  not  lend  their  efforts 
to  producing  the  things  which  would  destroy  human  life  in 
time  of  war;  that  those  who  saw  fit  to  go  into  war  must  fur- 
nish the  implements  of  war;  that  we  would  not  contribute 
to  the  cau.se  of  death. 

Congress  passed  that  law.  I  think  the  vote  on  the  floor 
of  th:  Senate  was  something  like  63  to  6.  The  President  of 
the  United  States  signed  the  measure;  it  became  a  law  by 
his  signature.  A  man  who  had  gone  through  one  war  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  a  man  who  knew  as  much 
about  war  as  anyone  in  this  country  or  on  the  earth,  a  man 
who  knew  his  country,  because  he  had  been  Governor  of  a 
great  State,  and  President  of  the  United  States  for  some 
2  or  3  years,  a  man  who  was  recognized  as  the  great  repre- 
sentative of  the  lowly  rank  and  file  of  the  people,  signed  that 
measure. 

He  says  he  is  sorry  he  signed  it.  Well,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  not  sorry  he  signed  it,  the  world  is  not  sorry 
that  he  sicned  it.  civilization  is  not  sorry  that  he  signed  it, 
because  from  that  signature  there  will  grow  history  which  will 
peipetuate  the  expression  of  the  angelic  host  heralding  the 
birth  of  the  Nazarene  when  they  proclaimed  "On  earth  peace, 
good  will  toward  men." 

It  was  the  first  time  in  all  the  history  of  the  world  when  a 
p<jwerful  nation,  possessed  of  everything  that  would  make  for 
war.  said,  "We  will  contribute  nothing  to  war,  even  though 
we  might  profit  thereby." 

In  1935,  if  I  may  remind  my  fellows  of  the  Senate,  we  were 
passing  through  one  of  the  most  crucial  periods  in  the  history 
of  this  country  from  the  standpoint  of  unemployment,  pri- 
vation, starvation,  everything  that  goes  to  add  to  the  hard- 
ships of  humanity.  Let  it  be  said  to  the  everlasting  credit 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  let  it  go  down  written 
in  gold  under  the  name  of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  that 
h>^  signed  that  embargo  mea.sure,  and  that  with  all  his  ex- 
perience, with  all  his  training,  with  all  his  worthwhileness, 
with  everything  of  humanity  there  is  in  his  whole  makeup, 
he  then  saw  the  light,  a  light  that  guided  him  when  there  were 
no  distracting  influences,  a  light  that  guided  him  when  there 
was  nothuig  to  swerve  him  from  his  course. 

Mr.  President,  he  did  not  regret  his  act.  If  for  only  a 
moment  I  could  have  been  adviser  to  him.  I  would  have 
stricken  from  his  message  the  one  line  wherein  he  said,  "I 
regret  that  I  signed  the  measure."  He  did  not  regret  his 
act  in  1936.    I  shall  read  from  the  speech  he  made  at  Chau- 


tauqua, in  August  of  that  year,  when  he  spoke  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  This  speech  has  been  read  before  in  Congress, 
but  like  the  great  speech  of  the  first  Presiduu  of  the  United 
States,  it  may  be  ri  ad  again  and  again.  It  is  worth  while  lor 
tlie  American  publ.c  to  consider  it.  I  quote  fiom  the  sjx  cch 
of  the  President  ol  the  United  States — tiie  man  who  signed 
the  law  of  1935: 

The  Congros.s  of  the  i:.'-..ted  S*att'S  has  civen  me  certain  authority 
to  provide  safegiii^rds  ul   American   neuirainy  in  case  of  war. 

The  Pre.sidciU  of  the  Uiutod  Stao^s.  who,  under  c\ir  Constitu- 
tion. Is  vested  with  prlmiiry  authority  to  conduct  our  intermit mnal 
relation.s.  thus  hds  be^  n  k;iven  m  w  weapons  wuh  which  to  nianuain 
our  neutrality. 

Are  we  going  to  disarm  the  man  who.  before  his  Chautauqtia 
audit  p.ce.  envisioned  new  weapons  with  which  to  maintain 
our  neutrality?  Are  we  going  to  say  here  by  a  vote  of  Con- 
gress. "Those  weapons  which  you  so  loved  and  admired,  whose 
potency  you  extolled  before  the  Chautauqua  audience,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  to  take  from  you"?  Let 
that  never  be  said,  becatise  it  was  the  man  who  I  hope  will 
go  down  into  historic  immortality,  the  man  who  today  stands 
at  the  helm  of  this  Government  to  guide  it  through  a  war- 
torn  world — it  was  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  who  gave 
utterance  to  the  hope  that  those  weapons  would  not  be  taken 
from  him.  He  was  pleading  then  that  these  weapons  given 
to  him  by  the  Congress  should  not  be  taken  from  him,  because 
by  using  them  he  could  guide  his  Nation,  which  he  so  much 
loves,  through  the  dangerous  waters  he  viewed  ahead. 

Let  me  proceed  with  the  words  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Nevertheless — and  I  fpeak  from  long  experience — 

Oh,  how  I  have  sought  to  dwell  upon  that  expression.  The 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  during  the  Wilson  adminis- 
tration, The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  at  the  time  the 
world  was  moving  toward  a  cataclysm  of  war  the  likj  of 
which  it  never  had  known  before,  well  might  utter  those 
words.  "From  long  experience"  I  speak  to  my  people.  I  con- 
tinue to  read: 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  long  experience — the  efTectlve 
mauitenante  of  American  neiurality  depends  today,  a&  m  the  past, 
on  the  wisdom  and  determmatlon  of  whoever  at  the  monu-nt 
occupy  the  ofBces  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

We  seek  to  have  him  retain  in  his  possession  today  that 
which  the  people  gave  him  in  1935,  something  by  which  he, 
together  with  his  Secretary  of  State,  may  maintain  at  peace 
a  Nation  which  is  not  involved  in  war,  a  land  not  torn  by 
war  confu.sion,  a  country  whose  Chief  Executive  may  say  to 
the  world:  T  will  be  the  accepted  arbiter  of  the  world's 
disputes." 

Would  not  that  be  a  glorious  action  to  be  taken  by  a 
glorious  man  who  had  signed  the  first  Neutrality  Act,  the  first 
step  toward  world  peace?  Would  not  that  be  a  crowning 
glory  which  would  rest  upon  his  brow,  if,  when  his  second 
administration  had  closed,  he  could,  with  the  laurels  of  the 
world  upon  him,  retire  to  a  peaceful  home,  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  his  was  the  guiding  hand  toward  a  great 
world  peace?  Would  it  not  be  a  thousand  times  better  that 
the  President,  for  whom  we  have  every  respect,  the  man  who 
wanted  this  weapon  of  declared  neutrality  so  that  he  might 
hold  his  country  at  peace  with  the  world — would  it  not  be 
better  that  he  shoiild  retire  in  glory,  a  glory  resulting  from 
his  having  been  the  very  harbinger,  as  well  as  apostle,  of  a 
peace  that  would  be  lasting  and  might  perchance  solve  that 
problem  which  for  over  a  thousand  years  had  failed  of  solu- 
tion, namely,  the  disputes  and  conflicts  of  Eiu-ope  that  360 
wars  in  700  years  could  not  settle? 

Mr.  President,  I  now  turn  to  a  thought  that  has  welled 
up  in  my  heart  from  the  time  I  attained  my  maturity.  I  turn 
to  that  thought  in  the  light  of  the  expressions  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  Stales  at  Chautauqua  in  1936,  when 
he  said: 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  mea'^urp!'  passed  by  the 
Congretb  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  ficme  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits,  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citi- 
zens. Indiistrlal  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  Immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men.  For  Uie  Nation  as  a  whole 
it  produces  disaster. 
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I  am  referring  to  lab'^r — th'^  rrd  blood  cT  our  country.  If 
thcro  be  an  rlpment  sn  all  thf  c<nmtry  that  rfpr>\^nt.s  th; 
stroncth  of  our  NiAti-n,  it  i>  thr  v-ork-rs  While  I  have  no 
commission  to  speak  1  r  i;>t>.r.  I  spoak  fnr  thf-m  out  of  a 
I:fe  of  rxp'-ri.  nre  df-vi'tod  to  ih' .r  rau>»\  If  duime  my  short 
sfay  in  the  Senate  of  the  Unit>'d  Statf'.s  I  li  ivc  spckt^n  for 
anything,  for  any  cltmcnt.  for  any  cress  section  of  human 
hfe  in  this  country,  I  have  spoken  for  the  workers.  For 
7  years  I  have  whhni^Iy  borne  the  brunt  of  their  battles  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Today  I  take  to  myself,  without 
any  sanction  or  authority,  the  ri^ht  to  speak  fur  the  lowly 
find  the  h.umble.  and  uli  n  I  do  I  w.Il  use  their  own  words. 
Vkhich  1  shall  read  in  ju-^t  a  ii.  in-rit. 

IX)es  labor  want  to  r<  p<  m1  tJ:c  arm.s  ( mbarC'T'^  Do  the 
rank  a!:d  file,  the  toikrs.  if  this  couniiy  want  the  repeal 
of  the  urm>  embarpo?  I  will  t'^ll  ycu — and  I  will  take  their 
word  in  wriMi.g  fi)r  it — th;.t  r)v  y  want  nothing'  done  that 
wdl  f(  r  a  mfmcr.t  even  trnd  u,  \,  wd  thi-  country  into  war. 

Tlie  repeal  of  the  arms  er.birfio  is  tS."  first  step  toward 
war.  Of  th.it  I  liave  no  duubt.  beeau-e  the  en.barso  so  far 
maintained  has  not  involved  u-  m  ih-^  Euro;xan  conflict. 
We  have  gone  thn'usih  two  crmpl  e  \va:.-,  .ir.il  are  now  going 
thriiiiKh  the  third  war.  In  none  cf  the  corr.plet.  d  wars  have 
we  beome  involved.  We  wnl  through  the  Itahan-Abys- 
tmian  V,\iV  \vi;h  this  law  on  nur  statute  b«tnk> 

We  vscnt  tl;rouk:h  the  civil  war  m  Spari.  ufueh.  while  it 
w.i.s  called  a  civil  u.ir.  ua ,  m  reality  a  1  ttle  w  jild  war.  In 
neither  of  tho.'-e  t\,\-)  iu:;rl.e'>  did  we  b«  ocm."  involved  at  all, 
beeause  we  haii  ^et  our  foot  down  as  .i  i.a'Mn;  u.'  l^.ad  de- 
clared to  the  wrid  that  we  would  not  centribu'e  to  the 
destruction  :  hun-i.m  l;f''  in  fort  icn  conflict.^  We.  as  the 
great  pr-oi:r'.s;,ive  Nation  of  the  world,  h.ive  written  a  new 
line  m  il-.e  h;>tory  nf  prok;re--s. 

Mr    CH.-WKZ      Mr    Pr.'sident,  will  the  Senator  yi.  UP 

Til.'  PKKSIDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Rf.ed  m  the  chair >. 
Do'-v  :he  S'-natwi  fruin  Nevada  yield  to  llie  Sen.t'rr  from 
Nfw  Mt  xu'o'^ 

M:    M  C.^HR.W      I  yield. 

Mi  CHAVEZ  W;tli  reference  to  the  situation  in  Spain, 
th.t'  •  rr.baiizo  law  v.a>  already  in  existeru'--:  and  m  order  to 
takf  I  .ur  of  civ.l  strife,  m  winch  Span  w.i.>  fighting  not  a 
foreign  entmy  but  h<T  own  poopl--.  r  ,  •  nin^t  .idaticns  w^rc 
mad.'  to  the  Ccmnuttee  on  Fore!'-;n  Rt'af '.cn.^  of  which  I 
happened  to  b<'  a  tnember  at  that  tinn',  and  v.e  amended  the 
embareo  law  in  (  ider  to  t;ike  care  c>f  a  sh'p  in  N' w  York 
which  was  ah.  -It  to  take  arms  and  anununitiun  to  one  of  the 
contending  s  des. 

Mr.  M(  C.\RRAN  I  .im  very  r^rateful  to  the  able  Senator 
freni  New  M'Xico  for  h:-  contribution  to  my  thought.  I  am 
veiy  grateful  because  it  fits  m  exactly  with  ih.e  history  whith 
I  sinii;ht  to  outline. 

The  Pies. dent  s:gned  the  1935  act.  It  w.nit  before  the 
Am.encivn  public  and  received  the  great  American  sanction. 

Mr  Presiden'.  wh.at  is  an  Anvricm  ."-anction;^  What  is 
th»  sanction  of  130.01,0.000  h'.iman  beings  rccupv^ni;  a  v.m'aee 
I>!.nt  -n  the  face  of  the  tli  be  '  What  is  th.e  .-;.:.e:u  n  i^f  130  - 
000  000  huir.an  b  .rs:->  who  have  gone  throui^h  the  vieis.Mtudes 
rf  w.ir  to  gam  'ht'ir  own  po.-~:tion.  and  then  Ici  k'^d  on'  Yea. 
niore  than  looked  -m  Thi'^y  lent  the  tlouer  of  thea"  manhood. 
tht*  til  wer  of  tlv^ir  nation.al  ex.stt  nee,  to  c.irry  out.  as  they 
thought  at  th''  t.nie  ihe  prssib.hty  cf  perpetiuiting  democracy 
en  tlv  face  of  the  ear-h. 

We  did  not  CI  into  the  World  War  for  gam  We  did  not 
go  into  It  for  territory  We  did  not  go  into  it  for  m:^ne- 
tary  agc:rand:7emep.'  Wo  did  not  go  into  it  to  ept  anything 
out  of  it,  save  a:  d  r\,'*'pt  to  give  to  the  world  that  for  whicti 
we  had  striven  threu-;h  almost  a  century  and  a  half,  tha' 
which  we  loved,  that  v  h.ch  vas  ours,  that  which  we  thcvr-ht 
\^.»■^  worth  while  as  a  rult>  of  human  condU'-t  to  '^uicle  men  to 
a  d'>stiny  m  wh:eh  they  miklir  s,-)  devekip  them.sehes  in  this 
transitory  ex.slerue  as  to  be  v:orih  whde  m  the  cjcles  yet 
to  come. 

I  read  on  from  the  expre.ssirns  cf  the  President  of  the 
United  States  m  h:s  Chautauqua  speech: 

It  wa.^  tiir-  pnw^iH-c  -if  war  profits  that  r.TU!=ed  tht»  ex'er.>i,^n  of 
naoacpoly  imU  u;.jus:;:.cd  expaiiiiou  oX  uidualry  and  a  price  le\el 


so  hich  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
wii.s  destroyed. 
Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent — 

As  it  has  broken  out  today — 

let  us  not  bllr.k  tho  tict  that  we  would  find  In  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who,  seeking  Immediate  riches — fool's  gold — 
wculd  atu-mpt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  ncuicalily. 

Let  me  pause  in  order  that  we  may  think  why  we  are  here. 
Why  is  Congress  called  in  extraordinary  session?  Are  there 
scmewhere.  somehow,  these  who,  seeking  the  fool's  gold  which 
the  President  mentions,  want  to  break  down  or  take  from 
our  great  peace  Pre;  ident  the  arm.s  with  which  he  said  Con- 
gress had  furnished  him?  ^re  there  thc^e  in  the  world 
today — perhaps  in  our  own  lind,  perhnps  abroad — v»ho  :..  tk 
to  say: 

•  .M:  President,  wf  admired  your  Chautauqua  speech.  T 
was  iigh'.  You  v.-ere  armed  by  Congress  w.th  the  tilings 
that  would  hold  your  Nation  cut  of  the  involvements  of  war. 
But  fool's  gold  is  leading  us  on.  That  which  you  call  fool's 
g(-.ld  is  ifLspirine  us  to  say  to  ye,u,  "Take  away  y  nir  arms. 
Walk  out  into  the  avenues  and  the  alleys  of  life,  where  you 
will  be  bludgeoned  by  those  who  are  now  conducting  a  war 
for  s'upremacy  abroad,  a  war  for  th*'  control  of  tlv  lialance 
of  power  in  Europe.'  " 

Th  ■  balance  of  power  in  the  Western  Hemisnh.  v  i:>  all 
that  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  concerned  with.  Th>'  halance 
of  po'.vrr  m  W-'stern  Hemisphere  is  a  bala!u^>>  cf  i)oW'':-  that 
has.  as  its  balancing  agency,  peace. 

Mr.  President.  I  speak  of  peace  .so  often  that  someone  mieh.t 
accuse  m.e  of  being  a  pac.fist.  However,  my  first  name  would 
Indicate  that  I  am  not  a  pacifist.  I  am  rennnded  of  a  little 
incident.  Some  very  good  women  were  di.-cu.ssmg  over  th-> 
teacup-  their  re'^pective  family  trees.  There  wa,-^  a  good  old 
Irish  woman  sitting  thero  who  said  ncthinrr  during  the  dis- 
cussion. Finally  one  of  thr  ladies  turned  to  h.  r  and  said, 
"W-il.  Mrs  P:nn:2an.  what  did  the  Finnmaiu  -spring  fr(-m','" 
Sh-'  -laid.  "I  would  have  you  know  that  the  Finniiians  never 
sprang  fmm  anybody.  Tliey  always  spring  at  them." 
'Laiichter.  1 

Mr.  President,  no  one  will  ev»'r  aceu-e  me  r  f  benv.'  a  paeifi.st. 
When  the  time  comes  that  my  N'ation  ciemand>  the  ^reiaest 
army  we  can  produce  to  defend  its  rights  as  a  nation;  wh,n 
thr"  time  comes  that  my  Nation  demands  the  greatest  Navy 
afloat  on  the  waters  of  the  world.  I  shall  be  the  first  one  to 
v  -e  for  that  defense.  When  the  time  comes  that  this  Nation 
must  carry  its  principle  forward  asainst  a  foreign  foe,  no  one 
will  ever  accuse  me  of  being  a  pacifist. 

Bu*.  M:-  President,  there  is  always  lingering  in  the  licarts 
(f  l-i;niani:y  the  hope  that  th>^  day  and  ihe  hour  will  ci me 
wh-ii  war  will  be  a  thing  releg.tted  to  the  pa^t.  when  m.n  will 
:  r  'he  light  of  reason,  and.  s.jing  the  light  cf  rea.-on,  will 
SCO  to  It  that  there  is  no  mass  murder  in  th-'  world. 

Mr.  Pre.id>''nt,  let  nie  c-^ntimie  to  read  tlir  expr- s;,:nii  of  my 
President,  your  Pres.dont,  thr  Chi.'f  E.veculive.  who  new  askj 
for  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo; 

They  wculd  tell  you  - 

Those  who  seek  the  fool's  gold — 

:ind  tinfenunately.  thrlr  views  would  get  wi:'.o  publicity-  that  If 
thoy  could  produce  and  sliip  this  ai.d  thiat  and  tl-.e  otlior  artirles 
to  bellit'ereni  nations  the  unemployed  cf  Air.crica  would  ail  find 
work  Tliey  would  tell  you  that  :f  iliey  cculd  extend  credit  to  war- 
rln-;  r.itions.  that  credit  wculd  be  u-^ed  in  the  United  States  tu  build 
hom'^s  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts 

They  would  tell  ycu  that  America  once  more  wculd  capture  the 
trad"  of  tlie  world. 

Ir  would  be  haid  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for  many 
.■\morlrans.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable  pe:;al- 
t.es.  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  ccmrs  from  a  fal.-e  pros- 
perity. To  resist  the  cir'mor  cf  that  greed,  if  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  un--*erving  support  cf  all  Americans  wiio  love 
peace 

If  we  face  the  choice — 

?ays  the  Prr.^iden'  of  the  United  States,  the  pr,-->ent  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  signed  the  1935  Embargo  Act — 

If  we  face  th'^  ch.  iirr  of  profits  or  poace,  th>'  Nation  will  answer — 
mu-;t  answer- --We  rhc  >  se  peace!"  It  i.s  the  duly  of  all  rf  u^  to 
encourage  such  a  body  f  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
aiiawer  w.il  L>e  clear  aud,  for  all  practical  purposes,  unaxumous. 
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Mr.  President,  that  is  what  we  are  working  for.  We  are 
woiking  to  make  the  language  of  the  Pie.-ident  of  the  United 
States  a  talu-man  for  the  welfare  of  this  country  in  the  aees 
yet  to  come.  It  may  be  that  we  are  only  a  minority,  but 
lot  that  minori'y  go  down  in  history,  although  it  may  mean 
the  sealing  of  our  ixilitical  doom,  as  having  spoken  and 
emphasi.^ed  the  expres'ion  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  whom  we  love  and  respect.  Let  it  be  .'=aid  that  we 
never  deserted  him  even  at  his  own  request.  Let  it  be  said 
that  we  reminded  him  of  the  thought  he  expressed  in  the 
soknin  moment  when  he  was  plating  before  the  Amerjeai:i 
people  the  tender  of  h.is  candidacy  for  reelection  to  the  Presi- 
den(  y  of  the  United  States  in  1936. 

Mr.  Prtsident,  some  time  ago  I  made  mention  of  the  fact 
that  if  there  was  anything  by  way  of  inspiration  in  my  life 
it  was  the  inspiration  to  do  something  for  those  who  toil. 
So  I  convey  this  thought  in  every  expre.s.'-ion  I  utter:  The 
toiler-  of  Amt  rica  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  The  workers 
of  Am*  Ilea  do  not  want  again  to  be  brought  into  the  cata- 
cly.^m  of  war.  Why'i'  Who  lends  most  to  the  fire  of  war? 
Who  gives  mrst  to  the  fearful  carnage  of  war?  Whose  sons 
go  first  into  the  front-line  trenches?  The  sons  of  the  work- 
ers, the  sons  of  the  lowly  and  the  humble  who  have  no  power 
or  influence  to  hold  them  back. 

They  are  the  first  to  feel  the  crash  of  the  shrapnel:  they 
are  the  first  to  endure  the  effects  of  the  hellish  gas;  and  they 
are  the  la..t  to  com-^  cut  of  the  maelstrom.  They  are  the  first 
as  well  as  the  last  to  die.  and  many  cf  them  die  by  inches. 
Oh,  l<t  us  go  down  to  Fort  Whipple,  in  Arizona;  let  us  go  to 
any  one  ot  the  many  hospitals  in  this  country  and  view  the 
victims  of  the  last  war,  who  have  not  even  had  the  privilege 
of  dying,  but  who  have  lingered  in  suffering  and  bodily  tor- 
mont  for  the  last  20  yrars.  Now,  day  by  day,  their  names  are 
written  off  the  list.  They  were  the  sons  of  the  rank  and  file 
of  this  country.  So  labor  does  not  want  to  contribute  any 
more  to  the  hellish  fires  of  war:  it  does  not  want  to  .send  from 
its  hearths  tho.sp  who  are  near  and  dear  to  it. 

I  advert  to  the  expression  of  my  able  colleague  from 
C(  nn<ct;eut  when  I  say  it  is  the  sons  of  every  one  of  us  who 
will  go  to  war.  of  those  who  oppose  and  cf  those  who  favor 
the  repeal  ol  the  embarwo,  becau.^  pride  will  prevent  any  of 
th'm  Irom  joining  the  number  of  those  who  would  ask  a 
favor  of  their  country.  So  they  will  go  into  the  front-line 
ranks  togeth'r  with  the  workers'  boys,  together  with  the  sons 
ol  American  homes  who  are  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  those  hom  -s. 

So.  I  rtp-at.  lab.ir  docs  not  want  to  go  even  into  the 
a'mMsphore  of  w.'.r. 

May  I  now  lead — I  hr^pe  with  propriety— an  excerpt  from  a 
great  speech  by  a  great  man,  one  of  the  able  leaders  of  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  this  country.  I  quote  the  words  of 
William  Green,  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Lc.bor,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
April  1939  when  he  .said: 

Tiio  AnifTlran  Federation  of  Labf)r  has  endorsed  the  principles 
ui>nn  whicli  the  Neutrality  Act  was  ba.sed — 

That  was  the  Neutrality  Act  that  carried  with  it  and  now 
carries  with  it  the  em^bargo  on  munitions  of  war — 

tliat  a  neutral  iiation  lias  oblieatlons  as  well  as  rit^hts  and  that 
the  nninitions  industry  is  a  matter  of  public  concern.  We  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  make  clianges  in  tins  law,  for  any 
ci.anue  in  this  le;.'iilation  might  be  interpreted  as  a  change  in  our 
lurelKn  policy. 

Wf  bclh've  that  the  present  neutrality  law  lias  served  the  in- 
terrs's  of  peace  bi.tv.e<  n  nations  and  tliat  it  should  be  continued 
as  It  was  enacted  m  19.i7. 

Then  I  again  turn  to  the  expression  of  Mr.  Green,  wherein, 
in  May  1939,  he  said: 

In  t)ie  present  di.Ticult  international  situation,  stronc;  pres.^ure 
h.i^  been  b.hlnd  a  proposal  to  Uicrease  tl;e  Pre.~:dents  au- 
thority n:;d  re'^ponsibill' v  under  the  Neutrally  Art.  Th'^  purpose 
Is  to  make  pi-s:ble  quick  and  etricient  action  m  cris-s  To  follow 
this  cour.se  is  m  ad.ip'  ^'-'^  procedure  (.f  foreum  countries  and  to 
abat-.don  the  safeeuards  of  our  traditional  democracy  without  as- 
suring peace  in  tlie  wo:  id 

There  mu^t  be  no  European  entanglements  and  no  invo'.vrment 
in  European  wars  We  call  upon  our  Government  scrupulously  to 
Bvcld  the  commission  of  any  overt  act,  to  maintain  a  strict  neutral 
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attitude,  and  thus  avoid  the  tragic  nnd  unhappy  rrperlences 
through  whicli  cur  people  passed  during  tlie  great  World  War. 
Men  und  women  who  tins  day  are  cb.servinj4  labors  holiday 
throughout  the  :'Migtii  and  breadth  of  our  l:;i-.d  crave  peace;  they 
]^ray  lor  pi  ace;  tiiey  strive  for  it,  and  a:e  deicrmuied  to  maintain 
It  liere. 

Well  might  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor  have  used  those  expressions,  because  practical  experi- 
ence led  him  to  do  so. 

The  President  of  the  United  Statc'^,  in  his  mes-sage  of  Sep- 
tember 21,  made  reference  to  that  which  might  come  out  of 
giving  employment  in  the  v,-ay  of  an  industry  that  wculd 
produce  munitions  cf  war.  We  went  through  that  experi- 
ence from  1914  until  1918,  through  the  ex:genci(s  of  the  un- 
fortunate war  into  whic'n  we  were  drawn  by  arien.-ies  which 
are  now  revealed,  as  we  look  back,  as  most  pernicious  agencies. 
ThrouL'h  that  period  we  passed.  Did  labor  profit  by  it?  Let 
us  see. 

The  increase  to  the  wage  of  labor  during  that  period — and 
I  refer  now  to  the  period  when  we  sold  munitions  of  war  to 
the  warring  nations  abroad,  not  to  the  period  during  which 
we  were  m  the  war — approximately  24  percent  over  the 
normal,  while  the  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  during  that 
period — and  I  now  again  refer  to  the  period  before  we  entered 
the  war — was  approximately  42  percent.  So  labor  gained 
nothing  by  that  unwarranted  increase  as  payment  for  its 
toil.  While  the  labor  of  America  was  working  in  the  fields 
and  in  the  factories,  working  here  to  produce  things  that 
v.ould  destroy  life  abroad,  and  men  were  getting  increased 
wages  thereby,  every  laborer  in  America  knew  that  he  was 
creating  engines  of  destruction  for  boys  abroad  that  he  would 
h.ate  to  have  created  by  the  labor  of  some  other  country 
to  destroy  his  own  boys. 

Labor  is  not  dense  to  justice.  The  man  who  labors  is  not 
oblivious  to  the  idea  that  the  same  wife  to  whom  he  returns 
for  the  evening  meal,  to  sit  at  his  table  and  see  his  boys  there, 
the  same  home  that  he  supports  by  his  toil,  m.ay  be  exempli- 
fied m  a  home  somewhere  over  there.  Yea,  a  thousand  times 
those  in  the  hemes  abroad  sit  down  to  a  m.ore  m.eager  meal 
than  his;  but  the  heartbeats  of  humianity  are  just  as  great 
abroad  as  they  are  here.  The  call  for  honorable  national 
justice  is  just  as  sacred  there  as  it  is  here. 

Mr.  President,  who  calls  for  the  repeal  of  this  act?  Let 
it  not  be  for  a  moment  thought  by  the  Am.erican  public  that 
this  was  one  act,  passed  at  one  session  of  the  Congress,  that 
had  no  more  consideration  than  that  which  would  be  given 
at  one  session  of  the  Congress. 

In  1936  we  again  pas.sed  an  act  embargoing.  If  you  please, 
arnis.  amm.unition,  and  implements  cf  war.  Nowhere  in 
1935  did  we  embargo  the  essentials  of  life;  but  in  1935  and 
again  in  193G  we  embargoed  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  Again  the  American  people,  again  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  again  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  were  called  upon  to  consider  that  all-important 
matter;  namely,  embargoing,  keeping  within  cur  own  con- 
fines, keeping  away  from  warring  nations,  either  then  at  war 
or  threatened  with  war,  the  things  that  would  destroy  life, 
the  things  that  per  se  were  the  instruments  of  hate,  because 
every  shell  that  comes  through  the  air.  every  bomb  that 
drops  from  the  sky,  every  torpedo  that  passes  through  the 
water,  carries  with  it  a  message  of  hate  and  implants  hatred, 
regardless  of  the  brand  it  may  bear  as  to  its  creation. 

We  were  seeking  then  in  1935  and  again  in  193G.  not  to 
implant  in  any  nation  a  spirit  of  hate,  because  we  were  at 
peace  with  the  world,  but  again  to  implant  the  spirit  of 
peace;  again  by  precept  and  example  to  say  to  the  world 
that  we  had  been,  and  then  were,  intent  upon  being  a  peace- 
ful people  and  a  peaceftil  nation.  We  said  to  other  na- 
tions, "We  will  lead  the  way.  because  at  the  m.ouih  of  our 
greatest  harbor  there  stands  the  form  of  a  woman  holding  in 
her  hand  a  torch  that  spells  'Liberty';  and  liberty  is  the  hand- 
maid of  peace  in  any  land,  in  any  country,  anywhere.  Only 
peace  can  produce  individual  human  liberty." 

So  in  1936  this  body  and  the  body  on  the  other  side  of  this 
building  again  brought  to  the  attention  of  America  the  fact 
that  as  a  nation  we  proposed  to  refuse  to  sell  armaments  of 
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war  muni*:r>n.s  ar^cl  Implt^mer.ts  of  war.  to  any  foreifni  bol- 
Hgpitnr.  but  that  %■■■  would  s*!!  tn  them  the  th-.r.f4>  fhat  u^uld 
Ivrd  and  cl:the  th»'m.  We  ^ould  let  th^m  hav^-,  wr.hour  cm- 
bar^;!),  ccvn  wluat.  and  cotton.  \Vi  would  supply  tb  ni  with 
th.it  which  ••-per.fd  sonulhricr  f.^  th- :r  industry,  tl.ut  thoy 
nuxht  be  turned  from  the  auful  avtriuc  of  war.  and  see  that 
indUotr^-.  after  all.  was  worth  while,  that  they  mipht  t^k-  the 
pieces  of  pla'ir.UMV  and  the  tui>  .-.  of  b:a.-;s.  and  the  ba'.e.^  of 
cotton,  and  tuin  th'.ni  into  industrial  avei.ue.,  so  that  tho 
Rlory  of  industry  and  the  Klory  of  God  mi^ht  be  builded  on  a 
fln>  1  thinK  Than  fhf  destruction  of  human  lit''. 

Tliat  wui>  cur  s^'mni  Rrea*  rontribulion  to  tiir  peace  of  the 
v.urid  We  werr  m  t  at  all  blushing  over  the  fact  th:tt  w.' 
had  dtt-lared  to  the  world  .>iometh;np  that  int*  rnational  law 
did  not  recoeni/^'.  .Mimeth.nt;  that  belonged  t.i  us.  We  were 
lief  ^ayins  to  tlie  nations  of  the  wjrld  in  1935,  "You  n-.u.st 
fcll.'w  our  exanipl-  ,  ut  will  declare  war  on  you  if  you  do  not." 
We  were  only  suymK  to  the  ma^sses  of  the  world  and  to  our 
own  p»'Ople.  ■■Thi.>  i.-  the  way  i-f  peace.  Tlu.s  is  the  way  of 
national  proKK.vs.  Tlu.^  is  the  way  to  biuld  a  nation  so  that 
the  historians  of  aK  --  yet  to  come  may  write  our  name  as 
the  fust  harbineer  of  peace  that  would  la^^t.  beCau.^e  we 
refused  to  send  the  imiiL'm.ents  of  war  to  de.?lroy  the  sons 
of  the  mother  J  of  any  country." 

Mr  Pre.s.deiit.  ihat  wiu->  our  second  great  venture  along  the 
road  to  unrivaled  position  for  the  peace  of  the  world.  Did  we 
IMUM'  therr  '  Nut  a'  a'.l.  In  1937  we  aKam  dealt  with  the 
subject  You  Senators  who  do  me  the  honor  to  listen  today 
participated  with  your  votes,  with  your  speeches,  with  your 
thou.i,'hLs.  with  your  energy,  with  everything  there  was.  In 
lyjT  we  again  enacted,  we  again  carried  into  our  law — what? 
Repeal  of  the  arm.s  niibaigo'  Not  at  all;  a  continuation  of 
the  arm.s  embargo,  a*:.un  notifying  the  civilized  world  that 
Amrrica  was  intt  :U  upon  carrying  out  that  of  which  America 
was  the  initial  found'  r,  namely,  the  exemplification  of  ptace 
by  refusing  tu  sell  t<'  belligerent  nations  that  which  would 
destroy  life  and  continur  the  war  m  belligerent  ccuntriei. 

We  did  n-,.)ie  than  th.it.  In  1937  we  enacted  the  first  stat- 
ute which  i-ould  be  tabbed  a>  'cash  and  carry."  But  we 
provided  that  it  should  exp:r»'  May  1,  1939.  At;ain,  on  May  1. 
1939  or  ther.abi  uts,  w>'  took  up  the  consideration  cf  this 
all-impoi  tant  question  of  embaigo. 

Mr.  President,  this  was  the  American  people  speaking 
through  th.eir  Con*;res.N.  not  alone  to  the  American  public  but 
to  the  world.  This  was  the  fourth  tin-.e  between  1935  and 
the  pres-ent  year  that  we.  as  the  American  Congress,  repre- 
senialivcs  cf  a  great  people,  saw  flt  to  say  to  the  world  whether 
or  not  we  meant  what  w"  had  enact. ^d  in  1935.  The  House  cf 
R(  presentativeo,  through  its  Committee  on  Port  ign  AfTaiis, 
b; ought  in  a  Joint  resolution  which  eliminated  the  embargo 
041  munitions  cf  war  and  there  was  written  into  that  mca^-ure 
on  the  floor  of  the  House'  the  embargo  provision. 

The  House  of  Representatives,  that  great  body  which  speaks 
for  the  pei'pli',  of  the  pe-ople,  and  by  the  people,  wrote  into  the 
measure,  by  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoasc.  the  embargo 
prov".s;on.  That  wivs  known  a.-;  the  Bloom  bill.  It  was  the 
fourth  time  we  hiid  dealt  with  the  subject;  it  was  the  fourth 
tmie  we  had  anncunccd  to  the  world  our  policy;  it  was  the 
fourth  tune  that  the  world  looked  on  and  said,  "America 
means  what  it  says.  ' 

Mr    LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  We  now  hear  that  the  subject  cf  the 
pending  mea.'-ure,  which  the  Senator  Is  so  ably  discu.s.s;ng, 
ha.^  bt^n  considered  fcur  times,  and  it  has  Ixtn  discovered 
ni.'W  that  it  does  not  help  England;  and  Senators  have  stated 
en  tlie  floor  of  th.e  Senate  that  we  have  to  help  Great  Britain 
and  this  measure  dots  not  do  that;  that  therefore  we  should 
reptal  the  arms  embargo.  It  seems  to  me  that  that  sort  of  a 
statement  on  the  part  of  high  cfficiais  lacks  a  certain  note 
of  Americanism  which  ought  to  be  present. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Min- 
ntstna  for  his  thought.  I  think  it  is  cogent;  I  think  't  is 
loaded  with  much  very  tfTrctive  argument;  that  it  is  a  very 
effective  expression.    I  hope  to  touch  on  it  later. 


Mr.  PrtSidrnt,  I  do  not  speak  for  labor,  but  only  of  labor; 
not  th'^.t  I  have  any  authonty  or  commi^on  bu'  only  that 
ti.eie  ha.i  run  down  the  y.ars  of  my  existence  and  become 
interwoven  in  the  heartstrings  of  my  lite  a  ribb-^n  of  sympathy 
with  the  toilers  of  Am  rica  which  I  hop-  wdl  nevcr  be  re- 
moved. I  hope  Iher.'  will  never  be  taktn  irom  me  the  only 
crown  I  ever  hope  to  wear,  namely,  the  consciousnes.s  that  in 
every  acr  and  Ihoug'i:  and  deid  of  mine  I  have  sought  to  ele- 
vate the  Condi*  :on  of  the  toiler  in  the  Unit*^>d  Stales,  and 
more,  the  condition  oi  the  toil*  r  in  all  the  world. 

So  I  again  turn  to  lab<ir  as  it  speaks  for  it.-eli  in  a  national 
conclave.  I  wi.-ii  to  read  what  \\as  said  by  laoor.  sitting?;  in 
tlie  c:tv  of  Cincinnati  only  a  few  days  since.  B<'f oi  t>  that 
conclave  was  everything  that  had  been  said  in  this  debate 
up  to  that  hour.  Liibor.  the  Knlors  of  the  United  States,  seek- 
ing to  keep  us  cut  of  war,  seeking  to  keep  peace  in  this  coun- 
try, mindful  of  the  fact  that  tliey  had  passed  througli  a  war, 
mindful  of  tho  tact  that  during  the  time  between  our  par- 
ticipa'ion  in  that  war  and  now  their  sons  had  urown  from 
babyliood,  if  you  please,  to  an  age  wh(  r?  they  v,ouid  be  called 
upon  to  go  into  war  if  war  comes  today,  said: 

Tlio  'experience  ct  recent  years  ha.s  emphasized  the  \v;>dom  of  the 
«<lv!»-  ^;vcn  to  our  country  by  our  first  and  gre  ■*  Pifsiftent.  George 
Wru'-hlT.p'nn  In  hi.s  Fa'pwe;i  Address.  Already  p'.lic.es  are  bel:ig 
iidvi.ca'ed  which,  on  the  f;nrlace.  pcem  to  be  neutral  and  fully 
Ju-ti:i(Hl  but  which.  If  appro\i'd  would  lend  our  Nation  to  take 
those  hrst  stepi  which,  when  taken,  would  of  necessity  lead  to 
othtrs  which  m  turn,  would  -so  coranut  cur  national  policy  as 
to   Irresistibly   and   Irretrievably   force   u^   Into  wr\r 

Should  v,e  er.ter  the  Kiirnpf>;\ri  crnflic*  or  Fliculd  our  r'niirnry  by 
any  aciic:i  Indicate  iLs  official  support  of  some  of  the  warriafr  ciun- 
trie-,  we  could  not  help  but  become  allied  with  them  a;;  alli.ince 
which  wo  w.  uld  not  then  be  free  lu  sever  durin<;  the  pcricd  of 
the  wa.'  or  aftfrwnrd. 

Tills  shows  the  vision  of  those  men  who  represent  the  rank 
and  file  of  labor.  They  know  that  if  wo  tear  down  the  ntu- 
tral  bars  which  now  keep  us  from  the  conflict  of  war  we  ha\e 
taken  the  first  step  toward  war,  and  the  first  step  is  only  a 
leader  for  the  ^tcond  step,  and  the  second  step  means — and 
I  Siiy  It  without  any  ide'a  that  I  am  merely  beini;  oratorical, 
bfcau.se  that  is  the  last  thou^tht  m  my  wliole  Ix'ing — the 
secisnd  step  means  a  declaration  of  war.    May  God  foibid. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  thp  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  yield  for  that  purpose. 

Th.  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Th.'  cle.k  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lesi'^lafive  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  foilowaig  Sen- 
ate! s  answered  to  their  names: 


.•.dan's 

r>nvl.s 

Kin,? 

Ru-sei: 

Andrt-ws 

IXjiuihey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Aii'tm 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwfllenbach 

Bailpy 

E:.i  nder 

Lodge 

Sht  ppard 

Bai  fehead 

Fra7ier 

Luca.s 

Shipvtead 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

S.attery 

Ra:k;ev 

C.erry 

McCarran 

Sniathers 

B;!ix) 

Gibsnn 

^t   Ke;  ar 

S'ewart 

Borah 

Gillette 

M.  Nhrv 

Taft 

Br  dk-i'-j 

Green 

Ma;oney 

Tlioinas  Okla. 

Bro-Aii 

Guffey 

Meier 

Th-r:..i-.  Utah 

Bu'ow 

Gurney 

Minton 

Townsend 

Burke 

Hale 

Murray 

Truman 

Byrd 

Um-'.^on 

Ne.  :y 

TvllnKs 

Bvrnes 

Hatch 

NorrLs 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Havrien 

Nye 

V.'iii  .Nuy;i 

Caraxav 

HerrU.g 

O  Mahonev 

W.'^kui-  r 

Chaim.<  r 

Hill 

O\«frton 

Whee.er 

Ctwivt'/ 

Hoin-.an 

P'-pp.'r 

White 

Clark   Idaho 

Hn.t 

Put  man 

Wiley 

Clark   Mu. 

Hv^^t'le< 

Radclitle 

Conr.ally 

J   !;ii  I  n   Ca;;f 

Re.,1 

Dai-ah<'r 

Johnson.  Co;o 

Reynolds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-nine  Senators  have 
answcted  to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  who  fostered,  who 
prom.pt ed.  and  who  advocated  the  present  embargo  law? 
W\\.s  It  labor,  w.is  it  the  rank  and  file  of  the  ptoijle  of  this 
country,  was  it  anyone  save  and  except  those  who  finally  en- 
acted the  law?  Who  fostered  the  present  act  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  munitions  of  war?  Who  promoted  the  act  of  1935? 
Who  extolled  that  act  alter  it  was  promoted? 


Mr.  Presid'nt,  there  is  no  one  for  whom  I  have  more  re- 
sp'Ct  tlian  my  colleague  I  Mr.  Pittm.an  1 .  the  chairman  of  the 
Com.mittie  en  Foreign  Ri^alicns.  His  26  years  in  the  Senate 
rf  the  United  States,  his  wide  exporience  as  a  inember  cf  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  his  splendid  ability,  prompt 
me  to  listen  to  him  when  he  speaks  on  the  subject  of  interna- 
tional law  and  the  relationship  of  this  country  with  the 
sisterhood  of  nations  of  the  world.  And  so  when  I  read  his 
language,  when  I  revert  to  his  expressions,  I  do  so  with  the 
most  profound  respect  and  admiration. 

Following  the  enactment  of  the  tmbareo  on  munitions  of 
war  by  the  Congress  in  1936  my  honored  colleague  IMr.  Pitt- 
T.!\N  .  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Rehitions  Committee  of 
the  S'  nate,  in  an  articl"  which  appeared  in  the  magazine 
Today  of  February  1,  1936,  said: 

I  h.ivr  luid  the  opportunity  to  read  rr^me  severe  criticisms  of  the 
prcpiP'd   act      In   none  of  the.«:e   criticism?  have  I   discovered  any 
cppcsition    to   tlie   embar;^o   upon    arms,    nmnumition,    and    imple- 
ments of  war.     In  fact,  incst  cf  these  critics  app'-Qve  such  embargo. 
•  •••••• 

It  is  charged  that  the  bill  aids  the  strong  and  penalizes  the  weak. 
Anv  rxp'-rts  to  belhtterent  countries  during  a  war  must  have  this 
effect  Tl-ie  bell.g?rcnt.  or  belligerents,  having  control  of  the  seas 
Will  prevent  any  exports  reaching  the  belluMMents  weaker  upon  the 
ft  H  Hgw  do  we  injure  the  weaker,  tlierefurc,  by  permitting  fewer 
cxpoit^  to  all  of  the  bell'gerents ?  We  '^ympathiz"  with  'he  weak,  but 
it  is  better  for  us  that  they  suffer  than  that  our  citizens  be 
dragged  Into  war  unneccE^arily  We  are  seeking  primarily  to  keep 
our  citizcn.s  out  of  war.  and  in  tins  t  fTort  we  cuincit  be  deterred 
by  the  etfect  of  our  domestic  action  upon  ar.y  belligerent.  The 
act  piovid's  tliat  we  nuist  treat  all  belhgtrents  alike  Nnthmg 
could  bv  mert    m  utra'. , 

If  I  had  any  inspiration  in  the  world,  it  would  be  the  in- 
sivrat*on  of  the  experience  of  my  worthy  colleague.  v;ho  for 
26  years  has  represented  my  State  in  the  Senate  cf  the  United 
States:  who  for  23  years  has  been  a  n:iember  cf  the  Foreign 
Relations  Ccmmittee;  who  for  23  years  has  been  in  the  very 
forefront  of  leo-islation  dealing  with  the  rciat:on.ship  cf  this 
country  with  foreign  ccv.ntries.  In  his  next  declaration  after 
the  enactment  of  the  1935  act  he  said  with  cogency  that  no 
one  dared  challenge  cur  neutrality  position  by  reason  of  the 
embargo,  because,  he  said,  "We  are  seeking  primarily  to  keep 
cur  cit:zens  ooit  of  war." 

The  act  ol  1935  v,as  not  an  act  which  amended  interna- 
tional law.  The  act  of  1935  was  not  something  which  affected 
the  relationship  of  nations  on  the  high  i^ras.  The  act  of  1935 
vas  an  ordinance  passid  by  the  Ugislative  body  of  this 
country  to  guide  the  conduct  of  our  own  citizens  with  regard 
to  war  in  foreign  countrus.  As  stated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Nevada  !  Mr.  Fittm.^nI.  it  wiv^  to  keep  cur  citizens  out  of 
war.  If  it  was  to  keep  our  citizens  out  cf  war  in  1936,  what 
about  our  citizens  being  dragged  into  war  in  1939?  Are  con- 
ditions in  1939  any  different  from  those  of  1936? 

Let  me  analyze  the  situation  from  a  world  standpoint.  In 
1936  Italy  was  at  war  with  a  country  in  eastern  Africa,  so  we 
enacted  a  law  which  affected  both  Italy  and  Abys-s:nia.  Italy 
could  pay  cash  and  C3u!d  carry,  because  Italy  had  the  m.oney 
and  the  ships  with  which  to  carry.  Abyssinia  could  neither 
carry  nor  pay:  and  yet  we  enacted  the  law  to  stay  out  of  a 
conflict  far  from  our  borders.  Tliere  were  no  great  cries  in 
that  war.  because  we  were  not  involved.  There  was  nothing 
save  and  except  the  one  outstanding  proposition  that  should 
be  paramount  as  an  issue  today,  namely,  keeping  this  Nation 
out  cf  war. 

So  my  honorable  colleague,  with  all  his  experience,  with 
all  his  training,  with  all  his  worthwhileness.  with  all  the 
splendid  attributes  which  have  caused  my  State  to  .send  him 
to  the  Senate  term  after  term,  was  the  first  to  say  that  our 
Neutrality  Act,  whereby  we  embargoed  and  refused  to  sell 
armaments  cf  war  to  warring  nations  abroad,  was  one  of  the 
finest  things  we  had  ever  enacted. 

Let  me  read  another  expression  from  my  colleague,  show- 
ing that  he  was  not  at  all  blushing  over  his  first  expression. 
He  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on  January  6,  1937: 

What  I  should  like  to  do.  .=o  far  as  arms  and  ammunition  and 
munitions  of  war  h^q  concerned — 


He  was  dealing  with  the  very  thing  that  Is  the  heart  of  the 
pending  measure — 

would  be  to  starve  them  both  out  so  tliey  would  not  have  an  air- 
plane to  drop  a  bomb  on  women,  children,  and  the  nonbelluterent 
p  pulation.  so  they  would  not  have  a  shell  to  put  into  a  rtfle  to 
slioot  at  lens  distance  and  kill  lnnoc;^nt  people,  so  they  would  not 
have  a  bomb  to  blow  up  buildings  with  noncombatants  in  them. 
I  would  starve  them  both  cut,  as  far  as  weapons  are  concerned, 
and  th.at  is  my  object  so  far  as  we  can  possibly  accomplish  it. 

That  was  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  speaking  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate,  striving  for  that  which  he.  as  chairman  of 
that  committee,  had  accomplished  by  the  great  act  of  em- 
bargoing anything  that  would  destroy  life. 

But  he  was  not  alone.  He  was  not  the  only  one  who 
sanctioned  the  law  which  it  is  now  sought  to  set  aside.  Mr. 
Cordell  Hull,  the  present  Secretary  of  State  cf  the  United 
States,  a  man  for  whose  opinion  the  world  listens,  speaking 
before  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  cf  the 
United  States  and  giving  to  them  his  unbiased  opinion  to 
guide  the  legislation  which  was  then  pending  before  that 
committee,  said  on  January  10,  1936: 

We  cannot  step  cut  and  say,  "Americans  have  a  right  to  go  Into 
tlie  harbors  at  Naples  or  Genoa  and  trade  indiscriminately," 

We  have  no  right  to  say  that  we  may  contribute  to  those 
things  that  tend  to  the  destruction  of  humanity  abroad. 

Mr.  President,  those  were  two  great  authors.  One  was  the 
chairman  cf  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
other  was  the  Secretary  of  State. 

But  that  was  not  all.  There  is  in  this  body,  sitting  by  my 
side  from  day  to  day,  a  nian  whose  very  name  is  a  talisman 
in  the  intermountain  count ly  of  America.  He  is  the  very 
epitome  of  educated  citizenry  in  this  couiitiy.  For  years  he 
has  taueht  in  one  of  the  great  universities  of  tho  inteimoun- 
tain  country.  If  you  were  to  name  him  in  that  country  as 
"Senator  Thomas"  you  would  be  asked.  "Do  y.ni  mean  Profes- 
sor Thom.\s?"  He  is  loved,  respected,  and  revered.  He  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  outstanding  authorities  in  all  the 
world  en  international  law  and  international  affairs.  So  I 
call  upon  him  now  to  bear  witness. 

In  an  address  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
maik  the  date — dealing  with  a  phase 
is  all  important,  he  said: 

The  ca-li-and-carry  suggestion  is  unmoral.  It  rewards  the  bel- 
ligerent with  the  largest  pur.sc,  as  often  as  not  the  aggressor 
n.iticn. 

It  scrvfs  notice  to  the  world  that  this  Nation  is  a  cash-and- 
carry  store  and  nothing  else  as  far  as  o'hcrs  are  concerned. 

F'our.ded  in  commercialism,  it  is  not  better  th;'.n  the  dollar 
diplomacy  which  characterized  cur  nineteenth  century  history  and 
cur  demand  of  rights  as  a  neutral  which  carried  into  the  war  of 
19:7. 

To  set  up  a  system  of  buying  at  all  Is  a  recognition  of  the  false 
assumjition  that  wars  are  good  for  business.  It  has  everything 
wrotip  with  it,  not  the  least  of  which  is  the  invitation  to  transfer 
the  theater  of  war  into  our  harbors  and  onto  our  piers,  where 
foreign  ships  come  to  load  our  goods  and  pay  at  the  dock  or  the 
warchciL^e. 

Mr.  President,  I  listened  with  rapt  attention  the  other  day 
to  the  expression  of  my  colleague,  the  able  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas  1,  when  he  sought  to  correct  certain  misinter- 
pretations and  misconstructions  of  remarks  made  by  him.  I 
waited  to  hear  if  he  might  say  that  he  had  been  misquoted  in 
the  speech  to  which  I  have  refeiTed.  but  never  did  I  hear  a 
word  by  way  of  correction.  That  is  his  speech,  and  it  means 
exactly  what  it  says,  for,  in  truth,  if  we  become  the  salesmen 
of  engines  of  destruction  to  countries  abroad,  we  will  bring 
the  theater  of  war  to  our  own  piers.  The  Senator  from  Utah, 
the  greatest  authority  on  international  law  in  all  western 
America — and  I  dub  him  such  without  fear  of  contradiction — 
a  man  who  is  revered  by  every  boy  and  girl  w^ho  ever  attended 
his  classes,  whom  every  follower  of  international  law  respects, 
said,  "we  would  bring  the  theater  of  war  to  our  piers." 

Was  Professor  Thom.\s  correct  in  that  statement? 

Witness  the  disasters  that  took  place  during  the  period 
between  1914  and  1917.    Here  is  a  partial  List  of  the  fires  and 
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'\i     -;ons  that  occurr^-d  in  rr.uniticns  plar.ts  in  tho  rnit' ;! 
States  when  we  were  not  in  ^rar  but  when  w"  wer-^  fur:..~h  r.e 
the  in-^rrum'^ntalnie?  rf  war  to  warnn^  coim*. nes.  a:^  a  ro-u::  >  i    i 
whJth  sorr.c  cf  our  indu-'nal  in:':tut:':^r!>  vK-r-v^  d?strryi?d  and   j 
many  of  our  p>eople  wore  k'llod:  1 

January  1  I.'.IS;  Inrcndrtry  Arc  »'  'he  J  hi  A  R -^'..I'.nc 
Co  plant  at  Tr>. nton  T-.l.>  wa.;  abo-ut  th'-  b«".'inn:nt:  <  f  .i  ior.g 
series  of  mysterious  ':npvr'.:'i:npd.  in«-('nri  iry  f.rov  ar.d  f  y;il"- 
sions  in  propcrtus  wi.'r-  supplies  for  ih^  ALies  -At'i'-  b'M:.-' 
man'!fa'~tiir'd 

>.!.'.-(!:  5    l'jlr<    F.Xi.lix-^.on  at  I>1  P<^'M  p!:»nf  a'  Ha>k''':l.  N    J. 

A;r;i     1.    1j15     Lxpi's.-iri    (!    Equ^tataic    rowcier    p!;i:'.'     ;it 

a:-  ::   i:i 

M.v  3.  191,T  p:x:;l.'H<-n  a'  th'^  Anderson  Chemic.il  Co.  at 
Waliinsjto"..  N.  J  ,  costing'  th.--t   l:\v-. 

May  10.  1;»1;V  E:xp:i  -mn  :n  Du  Pont  plant  at  Carncys 
F\>int.  N,  .1  ! 

May  15  H'13  'nV')  (xpliiM.ins  occurred  a'  the  Du  Pont 
pl.mr.  Carr^vs  P'  int.  N.  J.  i 

M  ty   JO     I'Jl:)     t:x;-l(>si(in   m   Se^it^le   Harty.r  of   dynamite   I 
manufacture!  :r   !  i;:   '.(■   Cal;f  ,  which  was  then  located  on  a 
barce  in  Seat:ir  ILnbir       ll.f  Gcrr^.an  con-sul  and  vk  r  con- 
suls in  San  Pranj  i  cm  'acic  ind.cifd  and  convicted  in  cunn    ■- 
tlon  with  this  matter. 

Jun.^  26,  I'lri  Ir.rend'.ary  fir-  at  the  A.  tr.A  puwd-r  i  Ian* 
at  Pittsburch 

July  7,  I'.M'i  Ire  r.d.ary  expl  ;s;ivt  at  the  Du  Pc-.'  plant  at 
Pnmpti  M  L.ik  .> 

July  16  ll»15:  Incendiary  explosion  ar.d  fir*  a"  tiv.^  Actr.a 
plant  at  Sinnamahcnm^.  Pa.,  causint;  fic"  casualties. 

July  19.  1^15:  Ine-  ndiarv  ex^lC'^!on  a*  tiv^  Du  Pmt  plan'  a* 
Wilnuri;'.n 

July  28  1915:  Mysterious  explo.'=:on  at  'h-  D'l  P  nt  ';\ork..  in 
Wilmington. 

July  29.  1913:  Mysterious  de^'ructi  mi  rf  a  claze  iniU  in  the 
American  Powder  Co.  a'^  Acton   Mas- 

AuKUst  'JO  I'Jlf)  Explosion  .n  Du  Punt  plant  at  \V;lnunr,ton, 
Del. 

Or'ob' ;  I'll'v  A  niysteriou.-  fire  destroyed  ."^hops  of  the 
Be'hhhcm  i>'   -I  C 

N,)vemtX'r  10,  l.na  M\^-<'r:ru,>  fir.'  af  B-"h!rhr!n  at  tlie 
Bethlehem  S'.'t  1  C"  .'f  whir!^.  .ill  G- rinar  y  l;ad  h.-.J.  warnini? 
and  on  v. hah.  t!;c  Gt'rm.in  p!iv->  \wre  f,  ibuidtn  to  comment. 

Januarv  10  19Ur  FxpI(>«ion  m  the  Du  Pont  prwdcr  plant 
a'  C.trr^.cv.  P-':n*    N    J. 

Ja-v.Mry  !1  1916  F^xplosion  at  Du  Pont  plant  m  VVilnr.nt:- 
to::    n-i 

J.muary  13  191C  E.vplo.-icn  in  the  Du  Pont  plant  at  Gibbs- 
town.  N'   J 

Fi'brti.'.rv  12    191i^    R'!'.'''!>ni  projectile  plan*  destr(n-pd 

April  13.  1916;  Du  PoUt  plant  at  Blurficki,  W  Va  .  wrecked 
by  .m  explosion. 

M.iy  10  I'^lt'-  The  .^'las  {xnuier-mixmc  pla:U  wa  >  d-'- 
Stro.yed. 

May  16  1j16  T;'.  '  Du  Por.'  Po-.uier  Co  pl.ui'  .r  G.bb-t'  au 
was  niyster:  •';<!v  ti*'"':-vev1  i 

Mav  1916  A  ;a:ce  ch.or.ia-al  pl.in:  i:i  d.i-.r.ac.  Mich,  was 
mystrriouslv  d  .-'i-cyed 

June  7,  1S116    Da  Pont  j.;.;iv  at  \Vay:v    N'   J  ,  destroyed.        "j 

Ju:y  22.  liU;'     Fxr'o  u.n  ::i  Hercules  p,  'Ader  work^s,  ' 

D«^cemb«v  i>.  iLHt;  The  Midvale  Ch- mical  Co  bui'.dini:  at 
Ba-  A  ay  was  destroyed  by  a  firo  and  txplo^sam. 

Dtcembtr  27.  1916    Tlie  Bethlehem  Ste,  1  Co    ^:as  plant  was   | 
de-lrcyd  b:>  .irx  txpl^Mcn. 

I:i  pa>  .n^'  I  :;i.(\  .s^iy  iha'  the  S'Ua'or  from  L'l.ih  Mr. 
Toov.\s  ImJ.  i-a,  k  if  hini  a  dilij^ent  and  .>iik;.ou.-  life  a  life 
de\o:.d  to  tta*.hin^  ih-  yo.uth  of  Amtnca.  and  riial  tiach- 
in»:  had  sunk  in  so  dtip  tli.it  when  he  utiertxi  that  expres- 
sion the:?  ■*■:••  men  in  th...-  c.un;:v  who  had  ^rown  inni 
bcyv-  ov.t  or  h..-  cla-sroer:;s  v,!!,.  -i;d  AW  w..l  not  let  down 
thf  •inb.u^o  •  N  w  I  w-  lui^r  af'tr  In.-  gnat  sp*- ch  oi 
March.  25  li«j9.  wha'  i-.-e  v  i-i.nc  agency  caiuiod  that  hwrned 
proiev-^or  of  hi-'ory  'hat  profotmd  prcrc.;sor  of  ir.'eina'u  ral 
law.  that  grta;  man.  expii.tnccd  in  all  the  inal<  anol  u.in-;erb 


cf  wr.r,  to  cha.-.re  has  views.     There  mu.":t  have  been  cogent, 
per  ua  .:ve  areiuuent  to  brtnr  about  .mch  a  chan-te. 

Who  (-1.-  war,  th.^re  in  A.mcnca  who  suppurt.  d  the  cn> 
bart'o?  Who  else  placed  tho  brand  ot  approbation  upon  the 
principle  that  v.-e  should  nut  sell  de-tructuc  agencies  to  be 
sen*  abroad  to  destroy  the  sons  of  forcifrn  mothers? 

Who  el-e  besides  the  chairman  of  the  Commattee  on  Fornen 
Rvlations  of  the  S-  nate.  the  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull,  the 
profe.s.sor  of  international  law:  the  Senator  from  Utah  :  Mr. 
Tt!0M.\s  — v. h  -  '  l--'o'  Tlie  American  people.  Throu,£;hout 
the  lenath  and  breadth  of  this  land,  from  ocean  to  ocean, 
Irom  the  Canadian  hne  to  the  Gulf,  they  endorsed  Iho 
piopnsition.  Th.ere  wa.^  not  a  single  expression  apamst  it, 
as  stated  by  the  chainman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
H-'.atior.s  in  the  ex  erpt    !rom  his  spt-ech  I  have  jost  read. 

Whi.)  calls  for  tiie  repeal  of  the  embargo.'  What  claiion 
voice  is  nn-ine  out  from  the  West,  from  the  East,  from  the 
S  u'l^  or  from  the  North?  Whence  conges  the  call  for 
rtpL.il? 

Ls  America  uith  all  her  statesmen,  v. uh  all  her  th.nkers, 
with  all  her  '(aclieis.  and  all  her  people  who  have  tidfu 
then-  stand  on  thi.-  ques'un.  now  goin;;  to  repeal  the  embargo 
L.\^  .' 

Does  it  come  from  the  boys  of  America"'  Do-s  it  cr-nie — let 
m  ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut — from  hi.-  b(\v-  '  He 
niade  mention  cf  splendid  boyj  whom  I  admire,  but  'lie  boys 
of  '  \'ery  Senator  who  stand.s  on  the  opposite  side  of  this  que-^- 
tion  he  did  not  see  fit  to  mention.  He  did  not  men; ion  rr.y 
buy,  or  the  bcy.>  of  other  Senators  who  oppose  repeal.  It 
would  have  been  fair  of  him  had  he  said:  "There  are  boys  on 
the  other  side  of  this  question  whose  fathers  are  fighting  to 
keep  them  away  from  foreign  battlefields."  Some  of  us  have 
not  so  many,  but  where  we  have  but  one  the  love  which  might 
be  dispersed  among  several  i.s  centered  in  him  Wl.eie  we 
have  one.  we  see  him  grow,  we  love  h.m,  we  In--  m  h.in.  and 
we  battle  for  the  same  ciOse;  we  Lok  to  the  same  result.  Is 
it  the  boys  cf  Ameiaa  who  want  the  embargo  ripealtd?  Let 
us  see  to  that 

M.  Pie.^id'  nt,  it  is  not  llie  men  who  wi-uld  go  to  the 
tnr.cnes  wiio  wacit  the  enibai'^io  repealed.  T  is  n(jt  th-  b  y 
of  from  18  to  25  or  from  18  to  30  %\ho  wanls  the  Ln.baico 
repealed.  He  ha-  no  q-.aiitl  w;;h  a  foreign  countiy.  He 
only  look^  into  thf  ciialae  of  Lfe  and  diink,^  de^  p.  aye.  ,■•.»■. i 
to    the    drtg.v    bei    a  .e    lie    lovcs    life.      He    i.-    n.  t    al.a.d    to 


defend  his  L.  untry  when  the  hour  comt-s.  but    h 


aoi 


t 


pri:posr  to  involve  h.in-elf  ;n  a  quariel  in  uh.ch  he  ha.>  r^o 

concrMi.     So   the   yjU'h   of   Amtiica   i.-^    nut    calling    for    the 

rt.;\al  ■  f  ih.e  embaigo;  the  youth  of  Ameiica  doc.--  no!   want 

to  destroy  boys  abroad,     Thty  want   to  pu*    an  >  nd   oi  v.ar. 

Tf  I  may  (  ome  back  to  the  thought  of  Mr.  Secrt-iaiy  Hull: 

Tlio  more  we  lend  ourselves  to  giving  or  selling  cr  fuini.--h:ng  ;o 
warring  nations  that  which  continues  war.  the  more  we  JeoparUi/e 
our  rwn  national  existence  and  bring  ourselvo.-  to  thf-  brink  "f  w.-ir. 

That  is.  in  effect,  the  statement  of  Stcietaiy  Hull  gut  a 
bet   r.  ^he  Forei.tp.  R.  lations  Committee  of  the  Senate. 

S<  I  r'  r>  a',  the  Uivs  of  America  co  not  want  th"  embargo 
rei-xaleei.  Lowk  about  everywhere  and  v.-e  can  see  tht  in  today 
pi.iving  that  some  agency  ni  thr  Ugr-la'ive  body  of  tins  coun- 


try Will  hold  the  helm  and 


SU>  i'l 


'Ui.^e  that  Tilt  a-  hves 


may  be  made  woith  wink;  so  that  tli- y  may  give  to  th.tiT 
nation  the  best  they  have  in  tluni.  t!ia'  th.e  greatest  nation 
m  the  world  may  eo  forward  ni  peace  and  tranquiUity.  No; 
it  is  not  the  boys  of  Am*  rica  v.i-.o  want  us  lo  rai>e  the  embargo. 

Is  it  the  people  of  thf  ct  untry.'  I.s  .t  th.e  lank  anti  hie  of 
the  cou'^try  that  want  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
raise  th-  embargo''  Lit  me  ren-.md  y.  u  t)f  the  four  great 
sessions  thr-ugh.  uhoch  we  pa  ,-:d— 13:35.  1336,  1337.  1939— 
in  every  one  oi  which  the  Congress  of  th-  Unit,  d  States  dr- 
ried  t  <rward  the  embargo  prcvisicm-.  They  may  have  relin- 
quished in  other  lines,  but  never  did  ti.e  Ci-n-re-.^  of  the 
United  States  relinquish  the  emb.ug  >,  bet  au.-e  tht  people  ,  f 
the  C(Untry  were  behind  the  embargo,  and  they  ar*'  bt  hmd 
1'  today  if  they  understand  it 

It-  me  refer  again  to  the  mi.-und^jrstanding  that  is  be-mij 
br  atica.-t.     By  in.'^idious  and  undorraimng  propaganda  in  this 


ccuntry  today  there  is  being  prddled  to  the  people  of  th  ' 
country  the  thought  that  we  cannot  have  an  cm.bargo  en 
miuutionii  of  War  and  h.-i\ 
measure. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mis.souri. 


cash    and    tarry    m    the    same 
Mr.  Pre.-idint,  u-.ll  tlie  Senator 


yield' 

Mr   MrCARRAN     I  yield. 

Mr    CLARK   of   Missouri, 
doubt  'I'.at  tliiM   inipres:-:cn. 


Ha,s  tlie  S  'nator  the  ^ligl-.test 
whieii  }i;is  bee!i  tairi'.'d  by  every 
j-iopagaiida  atzcncy  the  country  ha^  e\er  seen,  is  a  dchb':'rate 
atttmpt  t(.,  m  1.-1*  ad  the  American  j -ub.ic'' 

Mr  McCARRAN.  I  have  no  doub'  o!  :t.  If  I  were  to  hold 
the  Senate  into  a  per.. id  in  wlncli  I  might  be  accu.-ed  of 
filibu-;tering.  I  cou'd  bring  before  it  in.ciisjiuiable  evidence  cf 
the  propagan.Ja  t I'.at  is  eoing  torv.'aid  m  tlie  toin.try,  one 
phase  cf  wlncli.  if  ynu  please,  is  to  cau,-e  the  people  of  the 
country  to  btlitv  th:\t  vce  cannot  have  embargo  on  muni- 
tions of  v.-ar  and  casli  and  cairy  lor  nonmunitions  cf  v/ar  in 
the  .^ame  bill. 

Let  me  diilne  the  issues  between  the  crcu])  C'f  v.hich  I  have 
till  l.i  nor  ol  b'ire  en-'  nitnibcr — wlvtli.i  tliey  be  many  or 
fi '.v  r:iake<  bu!  lifle  dfferenee:  h.stf.ny  wdl  record  u:-  ai  mpg 
thosf    wb.o    U'Ve    detirmmed.    (\tn    m    a    niinc'rity — and    the 


grtiup  t;n  till 


:her  side.     The 


btt'vvce;:  the  eontord.ng 
may  b  '  stated.  I  th.nk, 
cf  n'^'ninunitions  oI  war. 


-ll! 

groups  I'n  tiie  floor  of  the  Senate 
witii  claiity,  Wc  .  t.ind  for  th'  sal 
providing  tiie,si'  who  buy  will  pay  fur  them  at  the  dock  and 
call:.-  tluin  av.ay  in  .he.r  own  bet* cms.  We  stand  lor  kecp- 
niLi  .A,merican  nationals  off  btllieiient  \-es,^,  ]s.  because  v.lien 
a  ci'i/tn  of  the  United  States  r,-,c..-  on  a  bell. g.  rent  \-es,-el  hic 
wr.ip.s  ,.bo',:t  Irm  tlie  nag  of  ins  count I■^•,  He  .says,  'T  am 
prctitt-ti  }->y  liO.OOCOCO  pt  upa',  and  you  da;c  ntt  sink  the 
ve,-,'-'  1  I  ...m  •n," 

Tliat  is  a  t.olacious  pe^sition.  bec.aise  130,000,000  lives  ore  in 
jeonaidy  <  v-  ly  tmit  an  American  eitizm  boaid>  a  b  'liigerent 
ves.stl.  Better  a  tliou.-and  time.s  th.at  he  forego  the  pleasu.'es 
cr  the  adv  nture  or  the  exigencies  of  business  and  go  on  otlier 
thaii  a  belligerent  vessel,  if  n  td  be,  than  to  take  wrh  him  the 
li' •  .  ;f  bis  countiymen  when  he  goes  down  by  rea.scn  of  a 
to'ptcio  th.at  m.iy  sink  tlie  belligerent  s!iip. 

We  st.ind  I  a-  k'  epim;  .American -fi.-.g  sh.ps  out  of  tlie  combat 
zones.  We  do  not  b  lieve  th.at  an  Amenean-Ilag  ship  p.v.ng 
in  (ivil  trade,  cv.  n  tlioU;'h  under  the  law  of  notions  it  might 
be  pel  mi.-,'able.  slioulci  '  ven  for  a  momtnl  jeopaid.ze  the 
counijy  whosc  flag  it  fiaes  at  its  mast ii'.  ad.  We  stand  for 
these  ihinin-  writ' en  into  a  bill  m  which  it  is  prtA.ded  that  the 
eng'nes  and  iiv-tiumentaiities  tl  v.ar  shall  not  be  sold  at  all  to 
b'  liie.  r-  111  n..tions. 

That  i.s  our  m""saee  to  the  wnrld,  Tlint  is  th'^  word  that 
was  puhl.sh"  d  h.ere  bv  a  ma  inber  ^.f  tlie  Hrt.>up  to  v/hlch  I  be- 
long atid  to  vsiiieli  I  adhtre.  That  is  the  vcord  g^'en  out  to 
the  Am-ricis  and  to  the  woild  b-i  th  •  s  lie  r  S 'nator  from 
Idaho  :  Mr,  i^oR^.H'.  representing  the  groii;-)  which  refusi  d 
to  adh'  r-'  to  the  reini.l  cf  the  embarg'e  Wri'e  in'o  this  joint 
resolu'f'n  ev'  rythms  you  de:  ire  t'lat  will  f.ortify  our  keeping 
out  of  war:  and,  if  you  do,  yiu  will  wnte  as:::in,  as  \ou  wrote 
four  times  bttor<'.  the  cm.b.irgo  provision  with  reeard  to 
munitions  rf  war  and  im.pl  ■m'^nts  which  are  m  tliem:  eh.es. 
per  se.  instiumentalities  of  destrucii'.m. 

Could  aiiv  1.-  ue  be-  nvn-e  ei'aily  staiec!'!' 


I  read  in  tia-  pn-ss  last  nnht 


n. 


the  Commit t^'e  on  For- 


eign Relations  is  about  to  picn.ulgate  arij  biing  before  the 
Senate  amendm.ents  to  the  pendm.g  joint  it.-oluticn.  If  I 
read  the  r:port  aright,  'here  is  not  one  of  the  proposed 
amendments — if  th.e  ter-e  siatemenhs  cf  them  m  the  pi  ess 
arc  coirect — tliat  I  would  nut  support,  providing  they  go 
along  with  the  al!-im.pcrtant  embargo  en  means  for  th"  de- 
struction of  linman  life  abroad.  I  weuld  kef-p  Ameiican  cit- 
izens cfT  belhgeient  vessels.  I  would  do  it  alth.ough  in  doing 
It  I  know  m.y  country  might  d:p  its  flag;  but  it  would  dp  its 
flag  m  'he  honor  and  glory  cf  carrying  en  the  great  m.ove- 
men-  f -r  the  peace  cf  the  world.  Yes:  I  would  go  ahead  and 
say,  ■  \Vc  will  keep  cur  citizens  f-lT  belligerent  ships,  wh.ere. 
under  the  law  of  natrons,  ihcy  have  a  perfect  right  to  ride." 


We  will  da  that  in  order  that  when  you  are  through  with 
your  hellish  war  abroad,  when  yt:U  are  through  d-\stroy;ng 
ycunelvts,  when  the  dt  gs  of  war  have  been  cliained  an.d 
muzzled  again,  and  the  nations  once  mere  are  looking  for 
somi'one  to  guide  them  in'o  the  haven  c^f  peace,  they  may 
find  that  in  keeping  with  cur  traditions  and  in  keeping  with 
our  declaiations  to  the  world  we  will  say,  "We  stocd  for 
neulrali'y.  We  stood  fe-r  p' ace.  We  did  n.ot  aunnent  your 
fu-y  m  war.  Now,  if  it  be  that  you  seek  seme  one  to  be  an 
arbiter  of  your  trcubles.  come  to  the  h..iven  atid  we  w.ll  do 
justice  by  ytiu.  as  we  have  done  in  the  past." 

Air.  President,  this  is  not  a  partisan  coiitrcveisy.  This  is 
not  a  controversy  that  has  political  lines,  Tiiis  is  a  con- 
tro'. trsy  m  whi'di  nu'ii  may  deal  fairly  and  honestly,  reg.ird- 
le.'.-  cf  political  lities,  so  that  one  great  principle  may  be 
tverl.tstingly  uppermost  and  e\eilastmgly  pcrp-ctuated; 
ni^mely.  that  Amer.ca,  having  maintained  a  stiicl  neutrality; 
America,  having  refused  to  lend  itself  to  the  furies  of  war; 
Am  -r,ca,  bent  on  peace;  America,  with  the  soul  cf  its  youth 
in  lis  liean:  Amer.ca,  with  a  reaLzation  that  labor,  after  all, 
must  live  m  peace — America  today  sends  a  message  to  the 
woiki.  0'  we  stnt  it  to  the  world  in  1G35,  as  we  sent  il  to  the 
wo.  Id  m  1936,  as  we  sent  it  to  the  woild  in  1937.  as  we  sent 
It  io  the  world  in  1939:  America  is  resolved  that  we  will  not 
add  to  the  fuiies  of  war  by  selling  munitions  to  anyone  out- 
si;,'    cur  own  borders. 

Mr.  President,  many  thoughts  have  been  expressed  here, 
some  that  would  arouse  resentment,  some  that  dtalt  with 
hi.-tory,  some  that  sought  to  draw  the  line  of  justiflcauon 
b elween  particular  nations.  I  do  not  deal  with  that  subject. 
I  have  no  ro-p.ct  fur  Mr.  Hulee;  I  have  no  res]>ect  for 
t{  lalitarian  governments  m  any  form  whatever;  neither  have 
I  respect  lor  tlicse,  abroad  or  at  iiomc.  who  dtal  in  atrocities, 
( vt  n  m  war.  But.  Mr.  Piesident.  there  arc  no  comparisons 
here.  I  can  hear  the  scng  of  the  martyrs  who  went  down  in 
liif  cause  of  freedom  for  a  little  island,  and  I  Can  hear  the 
song  of  these  who  died  in  oth.er  lands. 

I  see  Mary  Qu'en  of  Scots  dying  in  a  dungeon  at  the  man- 
date of  the  rul.ng  queenly  monarch  ot  her  bdovcd  country. 
I  see  martyrs  standing  on  the  gallows  uttering  to  the  world 
the  defiant  hnes; 

Whe-Llitr  on  th*^  Ciiilo-.vs  high 
Or  on  the  ba'' It  fields  we  die, 
\Vh.,;'  niaitei-  if  lor  Erm  tiear 
We  tai;,' 

I  scKT-  the  filing  squad  witli  its  beed=;  aimed  at  the  breast  of 
Edith  Cavell.  and  I  sec  the  fagots  that  gave  fcrth  the  flame 
that  enwKipped  the  saintly  body  of  Joan  of  Aic,  I  see  tlie 
firini  sq^tads  that  puiged  out  the  lives  of  the  enemas  of 
Hitler,  and  I  see  Mme.  de  Farge  a-s  slie  counted  her  23 
sti'clte.s.  at  the  end  cf  which  another  liead  dropped  from  the 
guillotin'^  into  the  basket. 

Sa  th',  re  i.s  nothing  gained  by  comparison.  We  do  not 
deal  with  comparison  as  a  test  of  ability.  It  is  remote  from 
our  consideration.  There  is  only  one  thought  here,  and  that 
thou'^ht  is  America,  the  mothers  of  America,  the  boys  of 
Amtrica,  the  men  who  toil  in  America.  Let  us  not  take  the 
first  step  that  would  lead  thtm  into  war.  and  th.ere  is  no 
doubt  that  if  we  tear  down  the  embargo  provisions  of  the 
law  we  will  have  taken  the  first  step. 

Mr,  President.  I  hope  I  may  deal  with  propriety  on  some- 
thing m  which  I  have  had  experitnce;  that  is,  the  coastruc- 
tion  tmd  application  of  law  as  it  is  written.  W^e  declared 
to  the  world,  we  declared  it  by  our  high.e.st  authority  in  1915, 
in  conjunction  with  the  highest  authority  of  other  lands,  that 
to  change  our  position  on  neutrality  in  the  m.idst  cf  a  war 
abroad  wuuld  be  an  unneuLial  act,  and  contrary  to  the  law 
of  nations.     Let  no  one  deny  that;  let  no  one  question  it. 

Tins  very  que.^:tiQ:i  arose,  conversely,  if  you  plca.'-.o.  during 
the  World  War.  On  that  occasion  Germany  sought  to  have 
us  impose  an  embargo.  Whether  as  a  result  of  G^-rman  in- 
fluence, or  as  a  result  of  ether  influence.  I  thiiik  rather  by  the 
inspiration  of  great  patrioiis.m,  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Ne- 
braska, than  w-hom  no  greater  ever  sat  in  thi-;  body,  intro- 
duced and  sought  to  have  rs.ssed  a  joint  resolution  to  put  an 
end  to  the  shipmicnt  of  m-unitioiis  of  war  to  bclhgercnt  nations. 
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That  meamire  was  bofore  th-^  S-  r.a'f  f  r  ccnsidoriiinv  A 
note  from  our  S-cr-taiy  of  Suitf  'o  Ar:l,.i  ad-r  Page,  then 
Ambassador  from  this  country  to  the  Cluii  of  Si.  JaLirs. 
sta'ed  in  substance  that  he  haci  had  .i  conversation  w  1: 
Lord  Gray,  m  which  conversation  the  Bnti.>h  auhcri^y  ques- 
llnncd  our  right  to  change  our  attituJt'  du:i"^  tiic  rcur  ^  of 
the  w,ar,  and  said  that  hOich  action  wculJ  b"  a:i  unneutral  | 
act. 

Tlic  German  Amba.^^ador  brcusht  the  quos'i  n  to  the  then 
SccrcUiry  of  State.  Mr.  Willium  Jennini's  Bryan,  and  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  answer  to  tin>  qu  ry  n:.tc:  th;>  ?*ate- 
ment: 

This  G- '  rmm«*nt  holds,  a";  I  bolleve  Y.  ur  Excellpncy  Is  aware, 
anO  n*  r.  rilned  to  hold  In  view  of  the  prospnt  Indisputable 

doctrir.is  t<".l  international  law.  tlmt  any  change  In  Us  own 

laws  ol  nfurraiitv  during  the  prujrr«s.s  cf  »  war  which  would  affect 
luipqually  the  relatl.ms  of  the  Un!t<  J  Spates  with  tho  nations  at 
wnr  would  b«-  ftii  unjustifl.vble  drpiirnire  from  the  principle  cl  srrlct 
m-uTHlUv  by  which  it  na.s  cons:s:ei:Uy  sought  t<i  direct  Its  actions. 
•nd  I  rp>pertfully  submit  that  none  nf  the  clrcumstanctp  urg'^d  in 
Your  Excellenry's  raemorandum  aj'Ts  the  principle  Involved  The 
plating  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  In  arms  at  the  present  time 
would  constuute  such  a  change  ai^.d  be  a  direct  violation  ol  the 
neutral ;tv  vt  the  United  States  It  will.  1  feel  a.ssured.  be  clear  to 
Your  Exc--llencv  that,  hcld.ng  this  v.ew  and  coiv^Uicrlnp  Itself  In 
homr  bt;und  by  U.  It  Is  out  of  Uie  question  for  this  Government 
to  coa- icier  such  a  course 

Mr.  President,  we  were  announcii^j  ffv  !.  'v  -r'  n-^u'rality 
to  the  nations  of  the  world  tlirou^h  !';..■  \\.'''e  rf  William 
Jcnnmprs  Bryan,  our  Secretarv  of  S'at*'  V,'t  did  n  *.  h-^-:- 
tate  then  to  say  wh.it  the  law  of  r.ati'T.-^  wj?  W-'  d;  i  r.o" 
he.sitate  then  to  say  that,  notw  ;;h  >tandir.L;  t!ie  Ij.r*  tla'  there 
mlphf  be  an  advantage  f.,\vvd  hv  r  tv  or  tho  otlit  r  nf  'l-' 
belliperent  powers,  we  woul-.l  lu'  lend  ourselv^'s  to  a  chan--* 
dunnq:  th*^  course  of  the  war.  because  it  v.Uild  violate  what 
we  th-  n  !■  s'pcted.  the  law  of  ]■  .i".rr.<  Th  <■'?  i.s  not  a  judge 
hi  ']'<•  Uni'rd  S'at'-"=.  thert^  is  not  a  thou:.h"t'.il  ir.an  cr  w^oman 
m  'his  country,  who  wou'l  c  iV.radici  iV.r  b"-:"  that  was 
writ^  n  ir^.'o  the  lines  of  Wilhan  J-  r:iin.i;s  B:v-,>!v  Tl.o  \v  "kl 
ha.s  h-^tf:vd.  the  world  Is  n^-  d-tise  iti  the  r  r.i.i't.';  -  The 
world  look>  upon  us  f-T  leadership  arti  wlu^ve  \v.!l  !";Kl*'r- 
ship  come  save  and  except  from  cur  auth   r;/- d  It  ad  :    ' 

Certainly  our  Secr«"*ary  of  State  was  then  aii  honored  and 
respected  man.  us  he  ls  now  in  mei'iory.  liappv  n^.emory,  if  you 
please,  an  honored  and  respected  representative  of  this  Gov- 
etT.metit.  and  a  lcad"r  who  cculJ  si>  ak  f  t    .America. 

Mr.  Presaiint,  lias  there  b'><n  i  than,:'  P  is  said  now 
that,  notwithstanding  tlie  fact  th.it  i  ;i  ;  vr  occasions  we 
I  anniiunc-.'d  to  the  wctld  as  our  policy  that  we  t\ould  not  sell 
the  destnuUve  instrum'ntaht.es  of  war  to  any  nation  at 
war.  we  should  now  change  our  policy,  and.  notwithstanding 
the  d'-M?tnne  cf  Mr.  Bryan,  notv.ith.. 'at;  !.:  ►;  tlie  doctrine  of 
that  b.loved  leader  of  democrac\ ,  Wo.diuw  \ViL-;on,  notwith- 
standing every  word  that  h-.i.--  eenie  di  wn  th  ages,  should 
change  our  pnlKy  now 
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y.^    BURKE.    Does  not   the  Senator   acree   that    at 
prvsent  time  we  are  aiding  one  side  to  the  cntrover  •, 
leaving  the  embargo  in  force? 

Mr.  McCARRAN  If  I  were  to  agree  to  th.at  I  w-wld  say 
that  by  letting  the  etn.bargo  down  we  would  aid  the  oth<.r  Side. 
I  would  rather  a  dozen  times  aid  neith-r  side.  When  we 
adopted  this  policy  we  adopted  it  in  the  cool  cf  a  nonwar 
peiiOd,  when  we  were  seeking  to  eliminate  the  very  possibility 
of  what  now  tcnfronf-  us. 

Mr   FlEY.N'OLDS.     M.    Vu  .a',  nt,  will  the  Senator  yitld? 
Mr.  M  -CARrAN.      1  Meid. 

Mr.  fiEYNOLlJS.  Mr.  Pi-f-,idcnl,  I  ani  p;i,.iipt'.  d  to  a.  k  a 
question  for  the  reason  that  just  a  moni'  n;  .i<:  an  inquiry 
was  directed  by  the  Senator  from  Ntbiaska  to  tlie  Senator 
from  Nevada  as  to  whether  or  not  it  was  true  that  we  are 
now  aiding  one  side  or  the  other.  I  understood  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  that  we.  Members  of  the  Senate,  were 
here  for  the  purpose  of  considering  neutrality.  I  understood 
that  we  were  here  for  the  purixise  f  I'.i  -sing  a  law  that 
vkould  be  neutral,  insofar  as  we  were  concerned,  between  those 
nations  which  are  at  war  in  continental  Europe.  I  do.are  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  as  to  whether  or  not  I  am 
mistaken  when  I  say  that  during  the  debate  there  has  been 
developed,  not  the  question  of  neutrality  but  the  question 
of  whether  we  will  help  the  Allies  or  whether  we  will  be 
neutral? 

W  'h  the  Senator's  permission.  I  wish  to  repeat  a  state- 
nT^in  I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day.  Inso- 
far as  I  am  concerned  I  sr  k  that  sort  of  neutrality  which  will 
be  of  benefit  to  tlie  F>eople  of  the  United  States  cf  America, 
and  I  care  not  whether  that  .sort  of  neutrality  is  going  to  suit 
Grea'  Britain,  or  FYance.  or  Germany,  or  Russia. 

I  repeat  my  qttestion  to  the  Senator:   Ar-^  we  considering 
th»"  proposition  of  r*  al  neutrality  for  the  benefit  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  or  h  o-  th>  r.'  devplojxd  m  'he  consideration  of  the 
measure  a  qu-.-';on  ,-,f  whefhe'-  nr  rv  \>  e  w:!!  heln  the  Allies? 
Mr.  M^CAP.RAX      Mr    Pr.  <Ki.  nt    I  uue..~  I  shall  be  hero 
for  a  couple  of  hctirs  more  to  answer  that  question,  but  I  shall 
answir  us  best  I  ci;n      In  19:iS  we  set  out  to  create  a  law  which 
would  keep  America  out  of  war  and  set  up  a  principle  of 
peace  to  the  world.     We  set  out  in  1936  acam  to  enunciate  to 
the  world  our  doctrine  of  keeping  out  of  war  and  of  keeping 
peace.     Then  in  1937  we  did  likewise,  and  m  1939  aya'n  wt 
did  likc\;^ns€.     S«  my  answer  to  the  able  S-^nator  from  Noiili 
Carolina  mu.^t  be  based  on  the  prtTfpt  that  was  han;!' d  down 
from  tlie  body  of  which  the  Sena; or  from  North  Cirolira 
is  a  Member,  the  precept  that  wa.s  handed  down  by  the  Pr-'si- 
dent  of  the  United  Sta'cs.  the  precept  that  was  handed  down 
bv  the  people  of  the  United  State.s  when  they  endnrsed  the 
legislation  we  enacted,  to  keep  America  out  of  loreutn  en- 
tanglements and   to  keep  our   ager.i  i.  s   for   destruction   of 
human  lives  at  home  and  not  send  thtm  abro.^.ci 

That  is  the  best  answt>r  I  can  make  to  tiia_  qU'  Midi. 
Ml.  lfo)LT      Mi    President,  will  the  S- Uato;   vi.'ld? 
MiMeC.-\I-in.\N.     I  yield. 

M;  HoLl.  I.-  no'  the  i'urp-s->  i^w  .n  mind  vastlv  chtfer- 
eiit  from  uh.it  i'  wa.^  wr.en  tiie  les^islation  wl-^  con^Hiirtd 
pie"iotL-ly'^  We  PH.- .-id  the  or.uiinal  aet  in  an  f 
ncutr.d.  We  are  now  con.-idtring  this  inea.sure  m 
en   the   par:   of   t'-ip   pi-(-pon.nt,>  to  e.-n   up.     The 
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.cn  was  neutrality  and  the  present 
So   the   two   ccea:acns   are   not, 


oitT'-rent. 
intention    is 
coir.,' arable. 

M:-.  MfCARRAN.  I  can  only  aniW^T  the  able  S  nat'  r  from 
West  Virginia  by  reforring  to  the  r. 'marks  of  my  pood  friend 
the  Senator  from  V  rn;  >nt  Mr,  Austin!  and  my  Rood  friend 
the  S-nator  from  N-  bta.ka  Mr,  Burke:,  m  which  both  S-nia- 
tors  sa\-  wliich  -id-  th.t\v  v%-i.-h.  'o  wn  m  th.e  matter.  That  is 
th.e  cn!y  way  I  can  answer  it.  and  I  answer  the  qucsuon  in 
that  w.iv 

Mr,  AU.-TTN      Mr,  Pre.^Ki-T.t 

The    PP.i:SIDING    OFFICER    'Mr.    Lodge    in    the    chair). 


DcX"-  the  Senator  f 

V»rrnon:^ 

Mr   McC-\1;RAN. 


N'c'.ada  y..ld  tu  the  Senator  from 
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Mr.   Al'STIN.     I  eah   tire   attention   of   the  S^n.ator  from 
N.vada  to  the  very  first  paragraph  of  ih.c  .iomt  resolution: 


That 


!ic  r.e\,  r    the    Pre' 


'P.t,    (T    tl.p    CoriSTro, 


,;ill  li;:d   t!-it    Hk'U'  rx;-t.s  a  .-tate  of   v 
.i:.fl    tlKit    It    Is    necessary   to   [jroniote 


by  c.::c-.irri'iit 
r  be'wtrii  I'lr- 
lie    -I  cuntv    cr 


rrsolutinn, 

elgrn    states 

p.,,y,.(-vf   tb.o    p'    -rr    .  f   t:-.p   l';,itrd   StatC;-   cr    to   jMutect   ll\c   livit   uf 

tlu'  cm/ens  cf  tr.r  United  St.'te.s  — 

Tliat  tlnn  opon  he  .sliail  make  h:s  ijr'iclamation.  and  thesie 
i\-t!  !rt'(  n.-  on  coinmi  rce  .shall  e.i  into  (fT>'ct. 

I  !UAv  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne\-ada  m  all  fairness:  Should 
he  not  reeoiiMize  th.at  in  the  po.atn.n  I  have  takt  n  on  the 
floor  here  in  colloquies,  and  in  the  Rad.o  Furum  address  which 
I  cau.-ed  to  be  put  into  the  ConoTil.s^kin.m.  RKeor.D,  I  have 
clearly  ^tat' d  tliit  my  position  was  tha;  x\y^..  proposal,  this 
join:  I  .solution  hare,  was  a  resoiutioii  for  national  defense? 
I  a:k  the  S-nator  if  he  does  not  reec;:;nize  tliat  my  pcsitioii 
IS  pr.m.irny  tliat  po'.-iticn? 

Mr.  MoCARRAN.  I  will  an-W'.-r  thra.  of  course,  in  fairness 
to  the  Senator,  in  the  airirmative,  il  the  Senator  will  answer 
me— I  am  not  a  Yankee,  by  the  way — if  he  will  rn.-^wer  nic  as 
to  whether  he  has  made  a  .statema'nt  as  !o  v.hich  5.;ide  in  the 
forticn  controver.-y  he  washes  to  win. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Ye.--;  I  have,  and  I  r(.  peat  it.  As  Ion;.,'  as  I 
hold  thr  vit  w.-  I  have,  u  is  my  belief — following  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  thi.-  joint  lesoluticn — 

That  it  1-  I  c.  c.^iity  to  pv  mote  the  srcunty  ii'  jMcserve  the  peace 
of  the  Uiatfii  .'st.iU'.s  or  Tm  protect  the  livi.-  vt  cit.zir.s  of  the  United 
State.;— 

I'liat  the  Allies  win.  and  that  the  quicker  they  win  the 
mcne  qmckh;  will  the  security  be  gained. 

Mr.  I*ie,-!dent,  I  want  to  a.-k  th.e  Senator  from  Nevada 
one  further  question,  and  that  i-^:  What  sir;nificance  does 
he  give  to  th-^  present  existing  law  when  he  reads  section  8 
tlier.  of.  as  follow.o,' — 

V>h'-ne\  r  dar.i'R  a:.y  uar  i:i  wljioli  th>"  U;.'.tfd  St.itfs  i?  nentrai. 
11,'  1'."'  ;(l''Mt  -h:iil  m.d  ihat  .-pc;  i.il  r'-tncti.  li.s  jilaceri  on  the 
U.M  ol  lliL'  pi. rib  aud  liTi'.tt'io.:;  waters  cf  the  United  Stati.^  by  th' 
tubmannes  cr  aimed  mf-rch^oit  m  ssrl-  of  a  foreit^n  sate  will  ser\^ 
to  maintain  peace  l^etwe  ■!!  ;lie  United  State-  ;'.!;d  foreiLrn  state-;,  or 
to  protect  tiip  coinmcreial  !ntfiTst>  (jI  thr  Uniti-d  S^tiO'  -  uiid  its  citi- 
zens, or  to  prini'ite  the  sciiirity  it  thr  UtiOid  b'ato.s,  and  shall 
make  proclamation  thereof,   n   .-hall   then  ,dte:    be   unlav.iul  — 

And  .-o  forth.  My  question  is.  Does  not  the  Senator  recog- 
nize that  the  retil  spirit  of  tliat  section  of  the  exb-.timt  law  is 
the  s.tmo  -pint  to  whieh  I  have  alluded,  nainelv.  th.at  nf  self- 


I'.  national  cl"hnse.  when  ap:)boci  to  a  nation? 
McCARRAN.     I  think  I  nnder.-tood  the  Senator  cor- 
I'lily  to  u.-"  the  expression  "S'-lf-di  fense"? 
Mr,  AUSTIN.     Yes.     National  defense. 

BORAH.     Mr.  Pies.dent 

McCARRAN.     Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  Will  yield  to  the  Sena- 
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fir  from  Idaho,  but  I  .should  like  to  an.-wer  the  Senator  from 
V>  rn.on;  fu.-t. 

Mr  BORAH.  Very  well;  I  shall  be  very  plad  u'  the  Senator 
R'ill. 

M: .  MoCARRAN.  I  think  I  could  answer  the  Senator  from 
Veil  rnt  bo-t  l;y  quolmcc  from  iane.uage  which  riots  not  come 
frcni  my  lip.>.  1  hope  the  answer  is  appropriate  to  the  quf"^- 
t'MU,  beiiMi.e  the  S.iiator  knovss  me  well  <  noueh  to  know 
th  a  I  would  not  be  carAious.  1  liave  m  inv  hand  the  state- 
ment of  Secretary  Hull,  made  while  t  ■stuym.a:  before  the 
Poicitzti  R  l.Uions  Com.mitlee.  oi  which  I  linnk  the  able  Sen- 
at(u-  lr'..m  Veii.-Uint  is  a  m-:mber. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     No;  Mr,  President,  I  do  no"  have  that  honor. 

Mr.  Mi-CARRAN.     I  apoliipize  to  th-  Senator. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  No;  I  regard  it  as  a  true  honor,  and  I  do  n(  t 
flunk  an  anol;.gy  is  ncccsary.  I  thank  the  Senator  fur  the 
complinvnt.  but  his  assumption  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MoCAFiRAN.  Mr.  Piesident.  the  reason  why  I  gave 
U'tiranco  to  the  expres.^ion  I  did.  i".  tliat  I  believe  the  Sen- 
a'or  -hould  have  a  place  en  that  committee  because  of  his 
profound  knowledge  of  the  law,  I  b.-se  that  s'atem.cnt  en  7 
yiars  of  Very  close  association  with  .he  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont en  tlie  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  cf  the  Senate.  A 
Senator  with  a  mind  of  liis  type,  a  Senator  of  his  character 
should  indeed  sit  on  the  Rjreign  Relations  Committee,  or  any 
ether  great  committee  of  the  United  Slates  Senate.    I  have  a 


deep  respect,  indeed  a  very  profound  respect,  for  his  splendid 
knowledye  of  the  law  and  of  international  i.IIairs.  In  in.i.kin^: 
my  remark  I  did  not  have  in  mind  at  all  to  be  captious,  I 
hope  the  Senator  so  understood  it. 

But  may  I  answer  the  question  in  substance  by  quoting 
J  from  Secretary  Hull  in  his  testimony  be'ore  the  Fon  :gn  Re- 
I  lations  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  on  .Tar.ttary  13. 
i  1936?  Remember  the  date,  please.  January  13,  19:>6.  when  wo 
I  were  then  considering  a  re\ision  of  our  embargo  law  which 
'   wi^  r^'->'ed  in  193.5.    Mr,  Secretary  Hull  said: 

N  i\v.  It  dd  i-ot  lo'ik  wis-  or  rf^a^onaljle  for  n;;  to  annminee  a 
po]i-y  th  if  a  m  titr.il  r.ation  f-hall  supiily  belhcercnt.-:  wiMi  tlir» 
n-i..teiialN  which  tiiey  say  are  lnai;-pen.'-a'blc  to  the  pi\,stciniin  cf 
thi-  War  under  penaltv  ol  not  being  e.xaetiy  neiitiai. 

T^  u,s  that  teemed  abfctird,  and  v.'c  taid  so. 

He  i.s  refcning  to  the   act   of   1935,   v.-hich   was   the  fust 

embarpo. 

We  could  not  i^ee  how  a  nentral  could  deliberately  ht  Ij^  tn  fet  d  Tho 
hie.s  and  flames  of  war  by  delivering  the  essential  n  ati:ials  r:\iht 
snm-ht  to  the  b.  ll.g.  rents,  lielpmg  not  only  to  c;.i:y  cr.  w  ir,  but, 
to  p'oIonL'  it  indefunt.'ly:  aiid  n^  bedy  know.s  mech  twitter  than  we 
tl,a-  e\eiy  day  tliat  war  i-  prol.ji:ped  the  dantter  cf  tl:e  \i  a-  'p-eadiio; 
would  be  inereacjeU,  wath  increased  dangeis  to  Ub  oi  becon.iiii^ 
OiVel'.  ed. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  knows  that  I  would  not 
be  captious  with  him.  but  I  think  that  that  answeis  the  sub- 
stance and  nucleus  of  the  Senator's  question  brieliy. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  If  I  have  properly  understood  the  reading 
of  Mr,  Hull's  statement.  It  relates  to  the  question  of  neu- 
trality, I  have  not  mentioned  that  question,  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  would  have  difficulty  finding  any  place 
in  the  Record  where  I  have  claimed  that  the  pending  joint 
resolution  Ls  strictlv  a  neutrality  mea.'^ure.  or  where  I  have 
ever  acknowledged  that  the  act  of  1935  and  the  act  of  1937 
were  strictly  neutral. 

It  has  not  been  necessary  for  m.e  to  express  an  opinion  on 
that  question  at  all  because,  in  my  mind,  if  our  business  as 
legislators  is  to  paes  legislation  that  is  a  part  of  the  general 
plan  of  nalK  nal  defense  of  the  United  States,  that  is  supreme 
over  the  question  of  neutrality.  National  defense  cannot  be 
pu.shed  aside  on  tlie  pround  that  our  acts  of  necessity  would 
l>  unneutral.  As  a  dignified  nation  in  the  family  of  nations, 
we  cannot  alford  to  ahow  two  belligerents  across  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  shackle  our  freedom  to  the  extent  tlial  we  cannot 
pass  lepislation  necessary  for  our  national  defense. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Prt  sident,  I  am  very  grateful  to  the 
Senator  for  his  contribution  to  my  thought,  because  I  think 
he  comniends  the  veiy  argument  I  sought  to  piit  forveard.  and 
that  he  puts  it  forward  much  more  forcibly  than  I  could.  la 
his  mimatablc  way  he  has  bolstered  my  argument,  and  I  am 
very  grateful  to  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  The  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah] 
desires  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  shf;uld  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont a  question,  but  I  .-hall  do  so  later. 

Mr,  McCARRAN,     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  VANDENBERG,  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  N.vada  a  question.  If  it  be  true  that  the  early 
victory  of  the  so-called  Allies  is  essential  to  the  security  and 
peace  of  the  United  States,  as  I  undcr.stand  the  premi.se  cf 
the  abl?  Senator  from  Vermont  to  be.  then  if  the  lifting  of 
our  arms  emb.a-go  fails  to  produce  that  v.ctory,  are  we  not 
still  at  the  meicy  of  the  vicissitudes  of  Europe;  and  by  tho 
very  nature  of  the  argument  arc  we  not  then  forced  to  go 
the  rest  ol  the  way  into  the  war  to  help  produce  the  victory 
wh'ch  is  said  to  be  so  essential  to  our  security?  May  not 
that  be  the  inevitable,  irresistible  road  to  our  own  partici- 
pation in  the  war? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  interroga- 
tory of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  susceptible  of  only  one 
answer,  and  that  is  in  the  aflirmative,  because,  as  stated  by 
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the  ab:e  Son.it.,r  from  Michipan  in  h.s  speech  in  thn  S-ndto 
hinv  dav-  .ICO  iii  quotrnq  Ircm  a  very  ouutanclir.g  au'.hoi.ty 
of  Great  Bnt.im.  once  we  let  down  the  bars  and  open  the  ^ 
dixir.  then  the^c  L-,  no  one  to  close  it.  and  we  must  go  the 
whcl?  wny.  We  mu:^t  then  not  only  so  in  on  the  3:d:  that 
we  th;nk  should  win.  but  if  they  should  lose  we  must  eo  on 
ai-.d  SKht  thrir  battles  to  the  end  We  are  in  the  war  when 
w>^  tear  d.  w  .  th.-  embargo.  No  one  can  =ay  w--  have  net 
t.-.k-n  the  fir-t  step,  b-cau>e  every  argument  lead.^  to  the  cn^' 
condusion— that  a  ch.r.^e  in  our  polcy  dur  n^  a  foreign 
v.ar  1.-  the  first  altp.  Mr.  B-yan  said  -i.  M-  Wisin  5a  d 
so  Mr  Um..  n^:  said  so.  Mr.  Gray  said  so.  Mr  Pa:'c  said 
sc.  Mr  Jolm  lia.-.ett  Morre  sa^d  so.  Is  anycn_'  denying  j 
that  .slatcni.  r.^'*  I 

Mr.  VANUENPFRG      Mr    President,  v.iU  the  Senator  ya  Id 

fur:  her.' 

Mr   Mi-CARH.NN'      I  yield 

Mr  VANDFN'oKHG.  I  shruld  like  to  ndd  a  further  observa- 
tion If  I  thouRht  that  this  was  cur  war:  if  I  thought  our 
piace  and  ?-curity  v^er-  inh-rently  involved:  il  I  tlu-un'-t  it 
wa.^  our  war.  T  w  ^uld  not  be  sati.-fled  merely  t-i  set  a  Cd.<h 
register  at  ♦hr  national  boundary  and  take  a  prcif.t  nn  the 
coniniOvlitii>  that  v'.i-  ran  .-«•  1  to  tho-e  who  are  fifh'in?  car 
war  for  u-^  I  w>  uld  eo  all  th.'  wav  into  the  war  with  all  otir 
pow'T  I  ci.>  ni  r  tank  .t  i«  our  war.  and  I  thiirk  we  should 
.«-»ay  all  'ho  u  iv  o\.t  nr.:- s;  we  are  deliber.itely  atid  consciously 
re.uly  to  c'^  a:i  rl.^  way  in 

Mr  MrCAHH-W      Mr  Pre.sKl'  n:.  with  tlat  rxprcssion  I  am 
cn'.rfly  .n  .  f  (  .  .1 

Mr.  AUSTIN      Mr   Pre.sident.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
further  comment? 

Mr   M.TAFiRAN     T  yield 

M;.  Al'oTIN  I  thit^.k  one  of  the  marked  d.ff' renc^^;  in  the 
appvoaeh  to  the  prt  bl'-m  befor"  us.  and  the  wide.-;  cl^avace 
w  find  bt'w.t^ti  tlir.sp  who  favor  »ho  ioint  ifscluticn  p.nd 
tho>e  \Aho  opp  .s,>  ir  !.<;  thf  assumption  which  !■=;  now  made 
bv  the  d  ^^  '.V.  u  .-Iv  il  Sona'i  r  Ir^m  Michitan:  namelv  that 
the  cit;z«Mi.-  of  thf  Unred  Si.-vtes  and  thcT  represeniative.-> 
in  the  Concre.ss  of  the  Unit.'d  States  ar»>  no  lonror  fr.>e 
Rcents;  that  ihry  art*  no  loncer  intellii?ent :  that  they  no 
lonctr  are  mr:i  of  character  and  fidelity:  and  that  they  are 
incapable  of  puttimi  restrictions  and  reculations  upKm  com- 
merct^  which  commonly  goes  free  without  taking  another 
st«  p  anil  .sendiiiiK'  our  boyn  across  the  sea. 

That  is  the  grave  difference  in  attitude  bt^tween  u^:  and  it 
is  a  difference  up<in  which  we  will  never  apree.  for  I  t>elieve 
th.at  liio.s,^  wh(^  favor  the  Joint  resolution  are  as  rap*  r  and 
f[:vA  in  thrir  de<  is  on  that  our  boys  shall  not  be  .sent  arm  .-. 
the  s.'a  to  do  ba';l<'  as  any  Rroup  in  the  United  Sta^e^;.  Wb.at 
IS  more.  I  b-.  hv\i  tha'  they  have  character  enoueh  and  fidelity 
cnoui-'h  to  tr\i  h  to  t  .-ary  cu'  that  purpiise.  and  that  thfv  ar.^ 
not  .so  hclplrs.  iha!  they  must  be  (hacked  in.  Dragiird  in 
bv  -Ahmn'  You  canni.>t  hav  war  w.th  us  unle.«s  you  atta.ii 
U--,  unless  we  are  a  lUnig  to  declare  war — and  we  are  unwilling: 
to  declare  war  Wlien  It  comes  to  a  matter  of  defmse.  we 
a:e  not  oblig;  d  to  cross  the  seas  with  armed  forces  to  defend 
GUI. -"elves.     Our  pluii  doe<  not  involve  that. 

I  ;h'nk  W'^  havf  too  L  nu  ;::i:  r^^d  thf^  fact  tha'  in  the  S  v- 
enty-sixth  C.^ngrt-ss  the  prmcpal  business  w»>  und'^riook  at 
th.o  b  ti.nnir.i:  ai..i  carru-d  through  until  it  was- ftru.->h'^d  was 
Incri-asinkT  the  Military  E.'-fabli.-hment  cf  this  ccuntry  f i.  r 
na'ional  d-  f  'n.s-^  Th.tt  was  only  a  part  of  the  plan.  We  arc 
nt-w  coniid'^inj  :h.'  rtmainder. 

Mr.  VANDLNLrc.KO  iMid  M:.  BORAH  add-'-ssed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFiCFR  I>x-s  the  Senator  froia  Ne- 
vada yield:  anri  if  .■-w  to  wrvn^.? 

Mr.  M^CARRAN  I  yield  f!rst  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan     I  sh'dl  sirorllv  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr  VANDENBrlRG.  I  wi.sh  to  rcplv  to  an  observation  of 
the  Senator  from  V-rmont  with  respect  to  what   I  said. 

The  able  S^ia  >  r  from  Vfrmint.  for  wh  m  I  have  the 
hirrhest  respect.  Lut.iily  misapnrehends  th-^  apphcat.on  of  my 
comnrent  I  an:  n<'\  auam  lir..-.;  with  tlie  good  fauh  cf  his 
attitude  towaixl  keeping  America  out  of  war  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  Ux;  tiieory  that  this  Congress  still  has  the 


authority  within  it.s  £,^ip  to  do  what  it  pleases  as  sub-  quent 
cmtrgncits  may  dtvtiop. 

That  LS  net  the  point.     I  an  contesting  the  theory  that  we 

m.Uff  he^p  the  Allies  wm  in  order  to  be  sf.fe  oursolve.>.  b<  c\u.se 

on  that  theory  if  the  Uung  of  the  embargo  docs  nc*  iioJuce 

an  allied  victory,  we  must  prcgressi'.ely  do  more  and  more  as 

allied  ncces-^ity  may  require.     I  mad'-  my  staicnient  on  the 

basis  cf  the  observation  of  the  distinguished  Sv^natcr  from 

Vermont  th.it  th.e  victory  of  the  Allies  is  essential  to  promote 

the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to 

protect  the  1-Vf  s  of  the  citiz  n^  of  the  United  States,  as  quoted 

by  him  from  the  pending  measure.    I  say  that  if  the  victory 

of  the  Allies  is  e^.<ential  to  that  purpose,  and  we  are  unable 

to  achieve  that  purpo.-e  witluut  them,  then  it  is  cur  war,  and 

W'-  dare  not  be  saD-fied  with  merely  raising  the  em.bargo.    If 

that  be  tru\  and  the  rai.sing  cf  the  embargo  fails  to  p.oduce 

the  victory  lie  wislies.  thtn  I  sub  nit  that  the  very  lo".ic  of  tlie 

sltup.tion  rcQU'res  us  to  go  further,  whether  we  wisli  to  or  net. 

I  complain  and  object   to  tliat   point   of  view   and   to  that 

trend  toward  war  its'ilf. 

Mr  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  th-^  observation  of  ths 
able  Senator  from  Michii-an  in  an.^wor  to  the  query  of  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  is  so  ccmplt  te  that  I  ^hall  not  take 
up  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  expound  or  expand  it.  It  is 
obviou.sly  true. 

I  now  yi'ld  to  ;h<   Simatcr  from  Idaho. 
Mr.  BO.TAH.     Mr.  Pn -id.^nt.  tlv-  Senator  from  Vermont 
stated  that  he  was  actuat..d  by  the  belief  that  it  was  to  the 
intercut  and  security  of  th-  p<  opie  of  the  Uniitd  States  that 
the  Allies  win.     What  does  th"  Smutur  nuan  by    win"? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  broad  and 
relative  term.  It  might,  be  winning  if  we  could  ari;v(^  at  a 
ju-i  pt'ace  without  any  mure  combat  at  all.  A  just  peace 
would  b.'  winning.  Does  tliat  answer  the  Senator's  question? 
Mr.  BORAH.  No.  it  dc»'s  not  answ.-r  my  qu\s:,on  for  th.s 
rea.-cn:  Wiiat  I  wish  to  know  is,  v.hat  does  ■"wm"  mean? 
Do- s  it  mean  somt  thing  which  satisfies  the  United  S*atfs 
Gtn'.rnnrent  or  does  '•win'*  mean  something  tha.  will  .tat.sfy 
Great  Biitain  and  France? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr  President,  it  means  thp  stopping  of  thr> 
acgression  of  the  totalitarian  philasophy.  It  means  th.e 
stopp  nt^,  for  the  time  tK'ing,  at  U'ast.  of  the  military  pt-ne- 
tra'ion  of  'h-  Western  Hemisphere.  Does  that  ani.wtr  the 
S'-irator's  question? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Dees  the  Senator  mean  that  the  s-oppin^r 
of  tot  air  ar. Ill  aggression  and  the  wiping  out  of  the  Nazi 
plv.lcsophy  shall  be  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  United  States 
or  to  the  s.itisfactiCn  of  Great  Britain  and  France? 
i  Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
will  pardon  'hi'  ob^ervatlon.  it  .^cms  to  me  thi.t  lie  is  far 
afirid  from  my  meaning.  He  asked  for  my  meaning,  and  I 
am  undertaking  to  give  it.  I  have  given  two  meanings  of 
tho  \\\,vd  "Win"  tliat  are  possible.  All  this  Cim.s  to  be  a 
pclem'c  about  words,  as  was  the  discussion  by  the  Senator 
from  Michiean. 

It  mak''<;  lit'le  d  Tt-renco  w'>t>^"r  one  usos  the  v.ord  "win" 
or  sotnr  other  significant  verb  that  ind.cates  that  our  purpose 
is  either  to  have  nn  early — and  the  tarlier  the  better — fkace 
ntuoliatcd  Witli.o:.it  furt'.er  comba*.  which  pfacc  wJl  b--  jut, 
a*  n-^arly  as  hmr.an  frailty  will  pormit.  or  to  stop  for  a  time 
bit.rr.  at  \v\'=\  the  philosophical  pen*'tration  of  our  country 
with  idsas  that  tend  to  undennme  uur  free  institutions  and 
are  aimed  insidiously  at  thi-  R<.publ  c;  or  even  to  prevent  the 
occurrence  of  incident.^  which  migh'  result  m  ;h"  occupatira 
of  Canada  or  the  islands  of  the  Atlantic  Oc  an  near  our 
coast,  as  well  as  the  occupation  of  Lat  n  America  bv  tota'i- 
tarian  states  hav.ng  visions  of  world  emipire  and  world 
grandeur. 

Any  of  the^^e  ni'^'anine's  th"  S'^n^tor  is  welcome  to  tnke. 
Thev  will  fit  the  claim,  that  I  m.ake  that  this  country  !s  now 
en^iaged.  iw<  it  hivs  been  thrnuehout  the  Sfn-^-nty-sixth  Con- 
gress, in  frrtifying  its  m.aterial  position:  that  is.  it=  Military 
F^stabli.shmer.t.  in  endeavoring  to  fortify  its  economic  po.si- 
tion,  m  endeavoring  to  set  up  its  scntimentaj  or  spiri'tUal 
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position  to  resist  the  on-^laught  of  ideas  and  of  arms.  Does 
that  answer  th.e  question? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  di.scourteous  but  I  do 
not  yet  understand  what  the  Senator  means  by  "win." 
ILiiimh'or.l 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Well.  I  will  have  to  impute  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator's lack  of  understanding,  I  am  sure.  I  am  not  greatly 
Infrrested  whether  anybody  understands  the  word  "win"  as 
u.sed  by  me  or  not. 

Mr.   McCARRAN.     Mr.  President 

Thf'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  interfere 
with  the  Senators  who  have  recently  been  conducting  the 
discussion,  but  I  think  it  might  be  better  if  they  would  con- 
tinue It  in  their  own  time. 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  think  so  myself. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  prefer  to  continue  with  my  discussion. 

Suffice  it  to  say,  if  I  may  deal  with  the  subject  that  was 
brought  up  by  the  able  Senators,  if  it  be  our  intention  to 
formulate  a  law  by  which  we  are  to  aid  one  or  the  other 
side  of  the  controversy  abroad,  would  it  not  be  in  accord  with 
the  spirit  of  bravery  to  say  "We  are  going  to  go,  boots  and 
britches,  into  this  thing;  we  are  going  to  send  our  armies 
acro.ss  right  now:  we  are  not  going  merely  to  let  dowm  the 
embargo  so  that  belligerent  nations  in  Europe  may  get  arms 
with  which  to  commit  m.ass  murder." 

If  that  be  our  real  policy,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  part  of 
American  bravery  and  the  part  of  American  traditions  would 
be  to  say,  "we  are  going  in  to  stop  it  now."  But  that  is  not 
cur  policy.  We  are  net  going  into  this  war;  we  are  not  going 
into  It  by  letting  down  the  embargo;  we  are  not  going  into  it 
by  a  declaration  of  war:  and  I  say  that  just  as  much  for  my 
son  as  for  the  wonderful  sons  of  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Verm.ont.  and  the  wonderful  sons  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  interruption  came.  I  had  started 
to  discuss  a  subj'-ct  which  I  think  should  be  concluded.  I 
am  trying  to  reach  a  conclusion  within  the  time  I  should 
consume,  becaus"  i  hope  never  for  a  moment  to  be  accused 
of  engaging  in  filibu.-tering.  I  think  I  have  told  the  able 
l-'adrr  on  many  occasions  in  the  past  that  I  am  not  a  fili- 
bu-terer:  I  am  a  "broncho  buster"  and  he  knows  that;  but 
I  want  to  d'Volop  this  thought  for  the  few  moments  it  will 
take  mo  to  do  so. 

I  said  that  Mr.  Wilson  lent  his  aid  to  the  thought  that  was 
promulgated  by  Mr.  Bryan,  and  he  did  it  after  his  attention 
was  aroused  by  Ins  own  then  Secretary  of  State  following 
Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  Lansing  wrote  to  the 
President  in  June  1915,  and  said: 

My  De^r  Mr.  President:  In  view  of  the  making  public  of  the 
Aii>t:ian  statement  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and  am- 
munition, I  hasten  to  send  you  a  draft  of  reply.  •  •  •  I  hope 
y(iU  can  pass  upon  it  speedily,  because  I  believe  It  would,  at  the 
pre.scnt  moment,  have  a  very  bcncticial  ctTect  on  public  opinion. 
It  IS  our  Ar.'-t  opportunity  to  pre.'^ent  in  a  popular  way  the  reasons 
why  we  sliould  not  restrict  the  exportation  cf  munitions  of  war. 
If  yoti  have  noticed  in  the  papers,  meetings  are  being  held  under 
various  auspices  looking  to  tlie  impos-ition  of  an  embargo  on  arms 
and  ammunition. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  we  had  no  em- 
bargo, and  Germany  was  seeking  to  have  us  impose  an 
embargo.  It  was  by  reason  of  the  Lansing  letter  that  Mr. 
Wilson  wrote  this  note  to  his  Secretary  of  State.  This  is  Mr. 
Wilson's  reply.    He  said: 

My  Dhar  Mr.  Secret.^ry:  I  have  gone  over  thl.s  paper  very  care- 
fully, indeed,  and  these  questions  urged  themselves  upon  me: 

1.  Can  this  argument  not  be  taken  as  an  argument  in  sympathy 
with  the  Allies  and  niiain-st  the  militarism,  whicli   is  Germany? 

2,  Are  we  not  cur'-elves  about  to  urt'e  the  control  of  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  and  munitions  by  every  goveriiment  in  our  pro- 
posed understandings  and  undertakings  with  the  Latin  American 
countries;  and  do  we  not  wi.-^h  ultimately  to  strive  for  the  same 
thim^  in  the  final  E^aropean  settlement? 

Of  course,  we  are  arguing  only  to  the  special  case,  and  are  abso- 
lutely unanswerable  in  our  position  that  these  things  cannot  be 
dene  while  a  war  is  in  progress  as  against  the  parties  to  it;  but 
how  far,  "do  you  think,  the  arguments  we  urge  in  this  paper  will 
estop  us  In  future  deliberations  on  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
world? 


That  was  the  voice  of  Woodrow  Wilson  saying  that  during 
the  course  of  a  war  we  could  not  change  our  policy  if  it  would 
interfere  with  one  of  the  belligerents.  Yet  that  is  the  very 
course  from  which  some  would  now  have  us  depart. 

0  Mr.  President,  the  honor  of  America  is  involved  in  the 
pending  joint  resolution.  The  honor  of  America  is  involved 
because  American  recognition  of  international  law  is  involved 
under  the  very  voice  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  under  the  voice  of 
Mr.  Lansing,  under  the  voice  of  Mr.  Bryan,  under  the  voice 
of  everyone  who  has  ever  dealt  with  this  subject. 

So.  to  begin  with,  if  we  are  to  repeal  the  embargo,  if  we 
are  to  raise  the  bars  and  let  munitions  of  war  go  forward 
for  the  destruction  of  people  abroad,  we  are  saying  to  the 
world  that  we  are  no  longer  neutral;  we  have  let  down  the 
bars  so  that  we  will  aid.  Aid  whom?  Let  me  deal  with 
that  subject  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  partisanship  In  the  war  which  is 
raging  in  Europe.  I  may  despise  one  form  of  government 
that  lends  itself  to  totalitarianism;  I  may  despise  another 
form  of  government  that  has  laid  neighbor  nations  in  dev- 
astation, that  has  shot  its  victims  at  the  muzzle  cf  cannon; 
I  may  despise  any  of  those  things;  but  to  despise  a  form 
of  government  is  not  our  national  business.  It  is  an  indi- 
vidual prerogative  but  it  is  not  our  national  business.  Other 
nations  may  despise  democracy,  but  that  does  not  m.ean  that 
they  would  lend  themselves  to  say  that  democracy  should  not 
succeed  in  a  war  for  its  existence. 

So  we  may  despise  foreign  agencies  that  lend  themselves 
to  a  form  of  government  to  which  we  cannot  and  will  not 
subscribe;  but  the  uppermost  thought,  so  far  as  all  American 
minds  are  concerned,  should  not  be  what  form  of  govern- 
ment other  nations  or  other  peoples  want,  but  what  form 
of  government  do  we  want.  It  is  the  preservation  of  our 
form  of  government  that  exceeds  in  importance  every  other 
consideration.  It  is  our  form  of  government  that  has  come 
down  for  150  years  through  trial,  through  tribulation,  through 
bloodshed,  through  industry  and  labor;  and  the  great  anny 
of  toilers  of  this  country  today  are  crying  for  the  perpetua- 
tion of  that  form  of  government,  because  under  that  form  of 
government  labor  has  had  a  greater  avenue  to  freedom  than 
it  ever  had  anywhere  else  in  all  the  history  of  the  world. 

So  Mr.  Green  and  the  other  agencies  of  labor  in  this 
country  sent  forth  their  resolutions  asking  us  not  to  take 
the  first  step  to  go  into  this  war,  because  they  will  pay  the 
first  penalty,  and  they  will  pay  the  last  penalty.  For  every 
debt  that  wa^  ever  created  by  a  war  was  paid  by  a  tax,  and 
every  dollar  that  was  ever  extracted  in  taxes  came  from  the 
sweat  of  the  brow  of  labor.  So  the  toilers  of  the  world  do 
not  want  this  repeal  to  go  forward.  So  youth  does  not  want 
it  to  go  forward.  So  international  law  condemns  its  going 
forward.    So  America  says,  "We  shall  not  go  forward." 

Mr.  President,  I  am  about  to  conclude.  In  conclusion,  I  go 
back  to  the  tenets  and  teachings  of  one  whose  very  expressions 
seem  to  me  to  have  been  prophetic.  When  I  read  them  I 
wonder  how  it  could  have  been  possible  that,  at  the  very 
advent  cf  the  life  of  a  nation  to  which  he  had  given  so  much, 
he  could,  there  and  at  that  moment,  see  so  far  ahead.  I  often 
wonder  how  it  could  have  been  possible  for  a  human  being, 
surrounded  as  he  was  by  foreigners  on  every  hand,  by  for- 
eign agencies  everywhere,  to  see  and  understand  and  lay  down 
precepts  and  words  of  guidance  such  as  these. 

1  have  heard  it  said  that  if  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States  were  alive  today  he  would  not  utter  the  advice  he  gave 
to  Iris  country  at  that  time,  because,  it  is  said,  that  since  his 
day  Europe  has  come  so  very  close  to  us.  We  are  in  Instan- 
taneous communication  with  Europe  by  wire.  We  are  within 
a  few  hours  of  Europe  by  air.  We  are  within  5  days  of  Europe 
by  water.  Therefore,  it  is  said,  Washington  would  not  have 
told  us  that  we  should  remain  free  from  foreign  entangle- 
ments. 

Let  us  view  the  situation  when,  in  1796 — nearly  150  years 
ago — the  first  President  of  the  United  States  issued  the  man- 
date and  the  message  with  which  I  shall  close  my  remarks. 
At  that  time  the  great  Mississippi  Valley,  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  Michigan,  was  under  the  French  flag.    France  was 
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th'">  crir.trcninR  factor  In  the  groat  central  American  rcplcn. 
Frar.'.---.  with  all  her  power,  v/i'h  all  her  doinmance,  with  all 
her  mjtrurienlahue?,  wa.s  stund'.n^'  on  our  wt'Slcrn  frontier. 
Th'H  we  v^rre  only  a  handful  of  States. 

B  vond.  into  thf  great  int'^mountain  region  and  an  to  the 
Pacific  coa.-t.  ll.e  flag  of  Spain  was  tlymg.  Th.'  very  land  in 
which  I  wa.<;  b'  rn  was  then  under  the  flag  ol  Spam.  All  of 
Montana.  Idaho.  Arizona.  N^^w  Mexico,  Nevada.  CaLfornia. 
and  parts  of  Colorado  wore  under  Sjjanbh  dominance.  The 
flak.'  '.1  Spam  wa.s  flying  over  the  capital  of  Mexico.  In  every 
country  of  South  America.  F.ave  and  except  Brazil,  whu  ;i 
wa.s  then  under  Portuguese  dominance,  the  flag  of  Spam  was 

flyir.g.  ,      ^ 

Wa.s  Wu'-hmKton  far  from  European  touch?  Was  he  far 
remote  frcjiii  Europesin  Influences?  Was  there  then  more 
than  a  seei^nd  s  tinif  between  him  and  his  western  frontier. 
btiwepn  him  and  his  southern  frontier?  And  at  that  time 
the  Canadian  border  wa.s  bristhng  with  arms  pointed  this 
way  The  Indian.s  of  this  country  were  being  influenced  to 
flght  against  the  first  organizers  of  this  Government. 

So  Washington,  with  all  the  courage  of  a  great  American, 
laid  down  a  message  which  would  do  as  a  closing  expression 
for  anyone  who  sought  to  hold  his  country  safe  from  foreign 
entanglrments.  m-ho  .sought  to  hold  the  youth  of  this  country 
free  from  the  dangers  of  war.  who  sought  to  keep  the  toilers  of 
this  country  out  of  the  entanglements  of  war.  who  sought 
to  hold  a  natum  .so  that  in  the  ages  yet  to  come  it  would 
hold  aloft  the  light  of  civilization,  and  say  to  a  bleeding  and 
.struggling  world.  "We  are  your  guiding  star."  a  nation  that 
would  hold  democracy  safe  while  other  nations  were  being 
toni  down  and  other  forms  of  government  were  bemg  de- 
stroyed. 

M.iy  I  read  this  to  you?    Let  us  never  forget  It: 

Atfainet  the  InsidU'iu  wiles  of  foreign   influence   (I  conJ\ire  you   j 
to  believe  me  fellow  citizen.- 1    the  Jealousy  oi  a  frte  people  ou^iit    ] 
to   be   constunMy    ttwake.    since    hutory    and   txperU'ncc    provp    ih.it    > 
fnrricn    Inftuenrt^   In   one    rf    th»"    mo-^t    b>»npf\il    fues    of    republican    j 
govrrnment.     Bu'    that    jealou-y.   to  be   useful,   must   be   Impartlnl.    ' 
el.-ie  It  b<-come-   the  instrument  ot  the  very  influence  to  be  avoidtd. 
ln>'trftd  (jf  a  defense  ak;ainst  it      Excts-ive  parliality  fur  <  nc  forfi.t;n 
nation    and    pxc'>?islvr   rtNl'.ke    for    another   cau.'e    tho-,e    uhrm    they 
actuate  to  «<e>'  danger  only  on  oi^e  .sldo    and  serve  t<i  veil  and  even 
MH-ond  tne  art  ^  of  influence  on  the  oilier      Real  pntncts.  who  m;\y 
re>i.st  the  intri^-ues  i.f  the  fu\onte,  arc   liable  to  become  ?u.«i>jcted 
and    ixlli  u>-     wb.ilr    tr.s    to<ils    and    dnprs    nsiirp    the    applau.-e    and 
c«^rflrtcncc  of  tl>>  pe<iple    to  surrender  their  Interests 

The  KT'"at  r\ile  of  conduct  for  us.  in  rtcaid  to  foreUn  nations. 
Id  m  extenduitj  our  comniercial  rehitions.  to  huve  with  theiu  as 
little  poUtk.Kl  coiinection  lui  po.'>slble       •      •      • 

Europe  hius  a  v^t  of  primary  Interest.-;,  which  to  u"!  havp  r.^ne 
or  a  very  remote  relatton  Hence,  she  must  be  en^:a*'ed  In  fre- 
qucnl  controvtTsifM.  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreien  to 
our  ciinciTU-s  Hence  therefore  It  niuil  bo  unwise  m  us  to  impli- 
cate ourselves,  by  ariiflcial  tie.-;.  In  the  ordiiiarv  v;c;s.sltude.s  of  h.er 
p<^'l!tics.  or  the  irdlnary  conibmatlon.s  and  collisions  of  her  frlend- 
.-I'.ips  or  enmuies 

e^ur  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  diffennt  ccurse 

•  •••••• 

Why  forego  the  advantages  rf  so  pecull.ir  a  situation''  Why  qui* 
our  own  to  stand  upon  foreip'n  cround  >  Why,  bv  In'erwea-fr.e; 
our  de.stlnv  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entanclc  our  p«\ice 
and  pros^>eruy  In  the  toiUi  of  European  ambition,  nvaiship.  interest, 
humor,  oi'  caprKe  ? 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  conviction  I  have.  t>ased  on  an 
expt'nence  that  has  seen  the  history  of  this  legislation  for 
the  past  4  years  and  more:  with  all  the  fer\or  I  have,  based 
en  my  solicitude  for  the  toiling  masses  of  the  country,  with 
all  the  concern  I  have  that  the  sons  of  American  mothers 
shall  not  become  cannon  fodder  in  a  cau.se  in  which  their 
country  is  not  invohed.  I  .'^ay  that  daily,  in  place  of  the  pra\er 
so  ably  uttered  here  by  the  Chaplain  of  this  body,  that 
excerpt  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  first  President  of 
the  Vnit'Ml  Sta'es  should  be  read,  and  read  again. 

Yea.  more:  I  say  that  every  boy  in  the  grammar  grades  of 
America  .-<hould  hav*-'  it  nad  to  him  every  morning  when  he 
comes  to  answer  to  the  roll  m  his  school.  Yea.  more:  I  would 
scatter  that  sentiment  broadcast  throuRh  the  land,  so  that 
the  embargo  that  now  seeks  to  keep  us  at  peace,  that  seeks  to 
ket^p  us  out  of  w.ir.  should  net  be  torn  down. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  issues  are 
drawn  keenly,  carefully,  studiously.    Let  no  expression  I  may 


have  uttered  here  this  aftcn^oon  be  con.«;tn:ed  as  at'ributin? 
to  anyone  who  di-apree-^  with  ii;>>  some  ulterior  motiv-\  I 
believe  there  are  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  96  men.  every  one 
of  whom,  whether  with  50n.s  or  without  sons,  are  .-iolicitous 
to  keep  thi^  countr>  out  of  war.  I  .shall  btluvc  that  as  long 
as  I  live. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  method  by  which  we  will  ke-'p  out 
of  war  has  been  tru'd  by  the  people  of  tins  country  and  by  th.e 
woild  at  large  duiinc  w.irtiine?  wh<Ti  we  have  had  it  under 
consideration  in  li)::5.  1936,  1937.  and  1939.  In  all  of  those 
years  the  people  of  this  con:. try  have  Icuked  with  approba- 
tion up<jn  the  embargo.  We  have  sent  to  the  people  of  the 
world  a  notice  that  we  are  not  going  to  lend  ouisclves  to  the 
in.'Ntrumentalities  of  a  war  abroad.  Wars  may  have  been 
started  with  that  notici  before  the  peoples  who  supported 
them.  If  that  be  the  cas-',  th-p.  there  is  only  one  course  for  us 
to  pur-u".  It  is  th.t  course  of  Woodrow  Wilscn.  it  is  the  course 
of  Lansing,  it  is  the  course  of  Bryan,  it  is  the  course  of  every 
one  who  has  studied  this  subjt  ct — let  us  not  take  the  first 
step.  Let  us  .save  the  sons  of  American  mothers  for  a  greater 
future,  that  in  the  years  to  come  their  Nation  may  show  to 
civilizarion  that,  after  all.  democracy  is  a  success. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi.slativc  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names; 


Adam.s 

Andrews 

Aust:n 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

Barbour 

BarkUy 

Bi:b<i 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

B'...i!W 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

CappT 

Caraway 

ChaiidkT 

Ch.av.z 

Clark    Idaho 

CiarK   Mj. 

Ciun.al.y 

Dtinaher 


Dnvls 

D<  nahey 

I^iwney 

E:Under 

Pra:'-ler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillttte 

Green 

Guffey 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harnscn 

Hat  h 

Havden 

Herring 

HlU 

H  Iman 

H'-.lt 

Hvuhes 

Juhi.^in.  Cailf. 

Johnaon.  Culo 


King 

La  Pollette 

I.*e 

Lodge 

LucaA 

Lundepn 

MeC'urran 

M^KcKar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Mr.ler 

Mmton 

.Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

0\  erton 

Pt  ppc r 

Pittnian 

Radohfle 

Reed 

Rei-nold-s 


Ru.'^sell 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eif;hty-nine  Senators  hav- 
ing answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  PITT\L\N.     Mr.  Pitsid.nt 

Th.^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  fiom  Ken- 
tucky :.ield  to  the  Sena' or  from  Nevada? 

Mr    BARKI.EY.     I  yi.  Id. 

Mr  PITTAL^N.  Mr.  President.  I  send  forward  an  amend- 
nuri"  which  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  Connally] 
and  I  intend  to  propo."^'  on  behalf  of  the  spon.<;ors  of  the  pend- 
ing joint  resolution.  The  amendment  deals  w.th  the  shipping 
provisions  of  the  measure. 

I  may  say.  if  the  St^nator  from  Kentucky  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment,  that  the  group  sponsoring  the  amendment  had 
befor-'  It  the  proposed  amendments  touching  this  subject  sub- 
mitted by  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  IMr. 
Bailey  I.  the  st  nior  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Johnson  I, 
the  junior  Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  EllenderI.  and 
others  This  group,  consisting  of  14  Senators,  gave  very 
c.Treful  consideration  to  all  the  proposed  amendments,  and  I 
think  thty  have  in  the  prop'usal  now  submitted  covered  the 
substance  of  them  all.  I  ask  ih^t  the  amendment  be  printed 
and  he  on  the  table,  and  that  it  be  printed  at  this  place  in  the 
Record. 

Th.^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  and  to  lie  en  the  table,  and  to  be  punted  in  the 
Record,  as  fcllovvs: 

On  pape  18  boclnnintr  with  line  5.  Ftrike  out  through  line  20 
ar:d  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  follMwing- 

"igi  The  provi.-:ions  of  subsection  (a>  of  thl.":  section  shall  n-t 
apply  'o  transp.irtation  by  .\merican  v<*<-sels  (othT  than  aircraft) 
of  inai!  pa.-M'r.srers.  or  any  article.-  or  m.iterials  (except  articles  or 
materials   listed  In  a  proclamatiua  Issued  under  the  authority   of 


Fection  12  (D)  (1)  to  nnv  pert  in  the  We.^trrn  H'>ml,-nhero  f  >u*h  of 
30  ni  rth  latitude,  or  (2i  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or  Inciiaii 
Oc>  alls,  inciudm^j  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Beni;r.l.  and  the  .^rv.bian 
Sr^a:  and  the  provi'-ions  •  f  .-ub.-ection  ic)  of  th:-  section  shii",!  lun 
applv  to  :  urh  tnr,;.-p  irtation  vi  mail,  porsnnal  effects,  cr  any  Ir.c'.i- 
viclual  on  any  suih  vessel,  and  nece>s:'.ry  .supplies  for  any  .-urh 
vt.'pcl.  The  exceptions  contained  in  this  t-ub-eCwon  shall  r.ot  apply 
to  any  siioh  port  which  is  included  withm  a  combat  area  as  dclmed 
in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  vesse)-,. 

'•ih>  The  prcvi.»io!is  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apjily  to  tr.in<iiortation  by  aircraft  of  mail,  pas.senszer.s.  or  any 
[iriicles  or  materials  (except  arucics  or  mat'Tials  listed  in  a  procla- 
mation i.ssued  unJer  the  ntithcrity  of  section  12  (i))  d)  to  any 
port  l!j  th.e  Western  Hcmisjihere.  or  (2)  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific 
or  Indian  Oceims.  iiicludiiut  the  China  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bcn£;al.  and 
the  Arabian  Sea;  and  the  provLslons  ol  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  rot  apply  to  such  transportation  of  mail,  personal  effects  of 
uny  indivlfiuiil  on  any  such  aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any 
siich  aircraft  The  exceptions  contained  in  tins  subsection  shall 
i:ot  apply  to  any  stich  pert  which  is  included  witlim  a  combat  area 
as  drhned  in  '■ection  3  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

■■ii)  EviTV  American  vessel  to  which  the  prov.nons  of  subsections 
(i;i  and  (hi  aj^ply  shall,  before  dcpartini;  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  file  with  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  of  departure,  or  if  there  is  no  such  collector  at  such 
port  then  with  the  nearest  collector  of  customs,  an  export  declara- 
tion (1)  containim:  a  complete  list  of  all  the  articles  and  mater. als 
c.irried  as  cirtjo  by  such  vessel,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of 
the  cims'.gnecs  of  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and  (2)  stating 
the  ports  at  which  such  articles  and  materials  are  to  be  unloaded 
and  \hc  ports  of  call  of  such  vessel.  All  transpiortation  referred 
to  in  -ub^ections  (fl.  (t;),  and  (h)  of  this  sectior,  shall  be  subject 
to  such  restrictions,  rtiles,  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall 
prescribe;  btit  no  loss  incurred  in  connection  with  any  transpor- 
tation excepted  under  the  provisions  of  sub.-rciions  (u)  and  (h) 
of  this  section  >-liall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  " 

On  pa'^e  18,  between  lines  20  and  21,  Insert  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(J)  Wher.ev.-r  all  procl.tmatlons  l.';.^tied  undor  th.e  autliority  of 
section  1  lai  shall  have  been  revoked,  tlic  pro\l^lons  of  sub"'ectlons 
(f),  (g).  (hi.  and  (1)   .'-hall  cxnirc  " 

On  page  19.  line  4.  after  tlie  period,  insert  the  following  new 
ser.toi:cc: 

••TI'.!'  c'niba*  rreas  sn  dffmtd  mny  be  mnde  to  appiy  to  surface 
vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both" 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  another  amend.mcnt 
to  propose,  deahng  with  the  pending  joint  resolution,  which  I 
also  ask  to  have  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  cbjt^ction? 

Tliere  being  no  objection  the  amendment  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  to  he  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  21,  line  16,  after  the  period,  insert  the  following  new 
sentence 

"The  prcvL=lons  of  this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  the 
sale  by  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  any  person  in  a 
state  named  iii  any  such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials 
listed  in  u  prochunation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
12  (1)  " 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
f.'oin  Kentucky  yield  to  me  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Nevada? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.:ouri.  Ls  the  second  amendment  offered. 
which  has  just  been  sent  forward,  an  amendment  dealing 
With  credits? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     It  is. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  I  a.sk  the  question  because  some 
cf  us  have  been  preparing  to  debate  that  question,  and  if  the 
amendment  may  be  printed  and  come  to  the  attention  of 
Senators  who  are  not  members  of  the  group  referred  to,  the 
caucus  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  it  might  save 
some  time  in  debate. 

Mr.  PITTM.^N.  Mr.  President,  that  is  why  I  have  asked 
that  the  amendments  be  printed. 

Mr.  BARKT  FY,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  rise  at  this  time 
through  any  capricious  or  self-centered  desire  to  detain  the 
Senate,  but  I  have  felt  that  at  some  time  during  the  discus- 
sion it  would  be  my  duty  to  express  my  views  regarding  the 
pending  neutrality  legislation. 

I  approach  the  discussion  of  the  joint  resolution  before  us 
with  the  deep  conviction  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  problem 
wh.eh  abides  not  for  a  day  but  for  a  generation  or  a  century 
or  forever. 


The  action  which  we  shall  consummate  at  the  conclusion  of 
these  discu.ssions  may  be  more  far-reaching  than  merely  to 
fix  cur  attitude  toward  the  present  war  in  Europe.  It  may 
mark  a  permanent  change  in  the  course  of  our  own  history, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  it  may  be  of 
the  world  itself. 

In  pursuing  the  course  which  we  shall  here  take  we  are 
not  to  be  influenced  by  whatever  consequences  may  ensue  to 
Europe  or  Asia.  or.  primarily,  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  though 
we  are  not  sufficiently  naive  to  presume  that  the  status  or 
atmosphere  in  which  the  world  at  large  strives  or  struggles 
will  have  no  bearing  or  influence  upon  our  own  way  of  life. 

Primarily  we  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  administering  to 
the  requirements  of  our  own  country.  Her  prosperity,  her 
safety,  her  dignity,  her  self-respect,  her  strength,  her  peace 
arc  the  first  objects  of  our  solicitude;  and  all  our  obligations, 
whether  within  our  own  borders  or  throughout  the  wide  ex- 
panse of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  are  inseparably  joined  to 
the  problem  of  preserving  and  perpetuating  the  form  and 
substance  of  our  democracy  as  it  has  been  developed  and 
must  be  developed  in  the  long  years  and  centuries  that  stretch 
out  through  the  future. 

If  we  cannot  assume  this  high  purpose  on  the  part  of 
ourselves  and  all  others  charged  with  the  duty  of  guiding  the 
destiny  of  this  Republic,  then  we  thereby  admit  a  fatal  in- 
firmity in  the  structure  of  that  democracy  of  which  we  boast 
and  for  which  we  fight. 

I  rise,  therefore,  Mr.  President,  to  give  voice  to  no  sus- 
picions directed  at  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  ri.se  to 
mouth  no  criticism  of  any  man  for  his  belief  or  his  vote  on 
this  question  in  the  past.  I  ri.se  to  make  no  charge  of  incon- 
sistency on  account  of  any  change  of  views  upon  the  subject. 

I  accord  to  every  man  not  only  the  right  but  the  profound 
obligation  which  I  claim  for  myself  to  alter  or  change  his 
cour!-.€  when  he  finds,  or  thinks  he  finds,  it  headed  in  the 
wion:;  d:rcct:on. 

The  prcixisal  which  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
has  broupht  before  the  Senate  is  not  a  propoi-al  to  abolish 
neutrality  in  the  present  war  or  in  any  war.  It  is  not  a  pro- 
posal to  involve  us  in  this  war  or  in  any  war,  though  from 
some  of  the  addresses  delivered  here  during  the  last  3  weeks 
one  would  think  we  had  before  us  a  joint  resolution  declaring 
war  upon  some  nation  now  a  belligerent  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean struggle. 

No  law  was  necessary  in  order  to  establish  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  duty  of  the  President  at 
once  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  our  Government  in  this  war, 
which  he  did,  just  as  it  was  the  duty  of  Woodrov/  Wilson  in 
1914  to  declare  the  neutrality  of  our  Government  in  the  World 
War,  which  he  did. 

The  proposal  which  we  are  considering,  and  on  which  I  hope 
we  shall  scon  vote,  is  one  to  regulate  the  conduct  and  activi- 
ties of  our  citizens  in  relation  to  this  war  or  any  war  so  as 
more  certainly  to  maintain  the  neutrality  which  we  have 
declared  and  minimize  the  necessity  or  probability  of  our 
entry  into  the  conflict. 

The  concrete  proposition  before  us  is  not  one  to  abandon 
our  neutrality  and  wipe  from  the  statutes  all  laws  regulating 
it.  But  what  we  are  attempting  now  is  the  fortification  of 
our  declared  neutrality  by  further  restricting  the  exerci.se  by 
our  citizens  of  rights  long  and  universally  acknowledged  by 
civil.'zed  nations  and  by  the  law  of  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935.  I  voted  for  the  act  of  1936.  I  voted  for  the  act  of 
1937,  under  which  we  are  now  operating  and  under  which 
the  present  embargo  was  established  by  the  President. 

I  am  not  required  to  garb  myself  in  sackcloth  and  ashes  en 
account  of  that  vote,  and  I  do  not  do  so.  I  am  not  required 
to  humble  myself  in  the  sight  of  God  or  man  because  I  was 
in  part  responsible  for  the  enactment  of  the  present  law. 

We  all  know  the  circumstances  under  which  it  was  enacted. 
We  remember  the  atmosphere  which  followed  certain  inves- 
tigations authorized  by  the  Senate.  The  wo:  Id  was  at  peace. 
There  were  no  war  clouds  hovering  over  the  horizon.  We 
had  proposed  and  had  secured  almost  universal  ratification  of 
the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  renouncing  war  as  an  instrument 
of  national  policy.    We  felt  a  sort  of  spiritual  resurgence  at 
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In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  issues  are 
drawn  keenly,  carefully,  studiously.    Let  no  expression  I  may 


applv  -Q  trHnsp.irtation  by  American  v'">-'.eN  (othT  than  Htrnflft) 
.,  !  i-..nr.  pa.-st'iicers.  or  any  articles  ur  nuiienals  u'xccp:  articles  or 
maleriais   listed  In  a  proclamation  Issued  tinder  the  auihonty   ui 
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the  pro?T7ect  cf  univer'^al  and  perpetual  peace.  We  had, 
almost  co!;tinU'-'U.-!y  si/.tc  tl.e  World  \\\ir.  pn invited  and  par- 
ticipated in  disarmament  conference^,  and  we  v.L^htd  to  give 
nur  moral  sanction  to  thi>  concept  by  anr.ouncms  to  man- 
kind that  we  werf  opposed  to  war  and  to  pi^-parutmn  for  \var. 
and  that  we  would  not  contribute  to  the  prosecution  of  war, 
no  matter  hfw  um  ven  rr  unju.^t,  no  matter  the  circuirstancs 
cf  Its  ln;tiati')n.  no  matter  its  ccnsfqu-'nces  to  mankind,  by 
allowins  either  i-.dc  to  obtain  through  u.<;  the  implements 
cf  ofren>e  or  def.  n.-^e  We  m  fact,  deelared  our  beln  f  in 
tho  oqtia!  rcsponsilility  of  both  sid-s  and  all  side.--  in  any  pos- 
Mbif  war  that  niipht  an.st.  m  the  futur'\  and  that  this  re- 
jponsibilitv  was  equally  diabolical  on  both  Mdcs  and  on  all 
.«.idt  3 

I  do  not  denv  tha*  Con^'re.<^s  h.ad  a  ripht  to  enact  such  a  law 

Like  mo^t  other  Senators,  a.s  I  have  heretofore  stated,  I 
vottd  fur  It  I  did  so  in  the  hope  that  it  would  discourage 
Wars  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

H  IS  It  done  so'' 

I  voted  m  ih"  hope  that  our  example  would  be  a  beacon  to 
guide  other  nation.-;  on  the  highway  rj  peace. 

Has  It  h.ad  any  effect  on  any  of  them? 

Has  it  riiscouiaced  the  outbreak  of  war  anywhere? 

Has  It  enciniraKetl  it? 

ly't  your  own  hearts  answer  In  the  lipht  of  th?  tracric  his- 
torv  of  other  niaj  t  continents  in  tlie  world  during  the  last 
half  d''c..d»'. 

We  had  the  rlpht  to  enact  t!io  present  law.  We  ha\T  the 
rirht  now  to  ihar^ae  it.  I  had  a  n^lit.  as  ycm  had  a  rit:ht. 
to  vote  fur  it.  I  did  so  with  mar.v  misgivings.  I  did  so  with 
doubts  and  fear-  a.-  to  its  wisdom  and  v>orkabil:tv.  I  would 
net  .^av  that  I  \ored  fcr  it  ber.iu.-;c  I  did  not  have  the  courage 
of  niy  convictions,  but  prooably  it  would  be  mi-re  accura'e  to 
say  that  I.  like  others,  toted  for  it  becau.^e  I  did  not  h.ate  th.e 
coura.?e  of  my  diubt.s  and  feai"s. 

H  '.vnu:  v^t'  d.  fer  it.  hating  wa'chevl  the  coure  of  its  pres- 
ent and  p'obable  future  operation,  having  reach  d  the  con- 
clusion that  Its  coiitinuance  is  not  in  the  \r.^-  rest  of  the 
United  States.  I  intend  to  vote  to  r*  peal  it  and  to  substitute 
for  It  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 

T  do  this  (in  no  t'-chnicHl  grounds 

I  do  not  contend  that  the  pa'-.sace  of  the  present  law  con- 
stituted a  vlilation  of  th''  principles  of  neutrality,  although 
Its  operation  ti\e-^  to  or-.e  beihg.  rent  an  artificial  advantage 
which  Its  geoi  raphical  situation  denies  to  it. 

Nor  do  I  agree  th.it  the  pa.v-a>je  of  the  pending  measure  will 
violate  th>'  principles  of  n^'Utrality. 

If  the  original  act  recilating  the  conduct  and  activities  of 
our  citiZi'ns  as  to  all  btlligtrfiits  was  not  unneutial.  was  not 
a  taking  oi  sides.  \na<  no-  uh.it  scime  liave  called  construc- 
tive, actual,  or  prospective  intervention,  thon  the  change  of 
that  law  modifying  and  extending  the  regulation  of  the  con- 
duct and  activities  of  our  cili/ens  as  to  all  Ix'Umercnts.  is 
likewis"'  n.tt  unneuTul 

In  other  words  th'  transition  from  one  nt  utral  po.=^ition 
to  another  neutral  position  by  law.  as  is  here  proposed,  does 
not  constitute  a  violation  of  our  neutrality  so  as  to  justify 
c.^'mplaint  on  the  part  of  any  bo'llgeren' 

Moroover.  if  It  wert  true  that  tho  present  law  operates  in 
an  unneutral  way.  the  chance  of  that  law.  or  its  repeal,  or  its 
extension  as  pr(  vided  in  tlv  pending  act.  would  not  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  neutr.ility.  even  though  the  new  law 
involves  forms  of  dom-'Stic  recilation  not  included  in  the  old. 

If  both  are  uiineutral.  the  change  from  one  to  the  other 
is  not  more  so  I:  bcirh  are  impartial,  the  change  from  one 
to  the  other  doe'-  net  constitute  partiality. 

It  cannot  bo  contended  that  we  are  attempting  to  change 
international  law  If  any  single  nation  could  chango  it,  then 
it  winild  net  be  international. 

What  we  have  done  in  'he  existing  law  and  what  we  pro- 
pv.sc  in  the  new  law  i^s  to  withhold  from  certain  of  our  citizens 
the  cxeiTise  of  certain  of  their  rights  under  the  law  of  nations 
sanctioned  from  time  iinmem^irial. 

In  confirmation  of  this  position  I  quote  from  a  statement 
i^sutd  to  the  pi  ess  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  on  the  14th 
of  SspLember  last: 


The  Gcvernme:it  cf  the  United  Statf.s  h.-\.s  not  abandoned  any  of 
1*3  rifht.s  as  a  neutral  under  international  law.  It  hius.  however, 
luf  the  lime  being  prescribed,  by  domestic  legislatlcn,  certain  re- 
strictions for  ita  nationals  which  liave  the  cff"ct  of  ri-qulring  ih.  m 
to  refrain  from  the  exercise  cf  privileges  whuii  but  for  such  Ugis- 
hition  they  would  have  the  right  to  e.xercise  under  International 
law  such  as  the  right  to  travel  on  belligerent  vt.-"--.-!-,  t.  ■  make  loans 
and  extend  credius  to  belligerent  government.-,  it  c  tera.  Thex! 
restrictive  meastire;-,  do  not  and  cannot  constitute  .1  mod. heat lun  of 
tiie  principles  cf  international  law.  but.  rather,  thi  y  require  i.i- 
tionals  cf  the  United  State.s  to  forego,  until  the  Congre.'^  sh.iU  decido 
otherwise,  the  exorcise  of  certain  righto  under  those  prlnciplc.H. 
Furthermore,  this  Government  gives  the  widest  possible  n.tlre  to 
Atmrlrun  shipping  regarding  dae.ger  ureas  as  tlie  Informalicn  i^^ 
acquired  by  it  This  Government  al^o  warns  American  nutu  n.ils 
aid  Amer.can  ,sh:r)plng  against  actu.tl  danger  in  any  other  respect 
a-  s.tuaMons  Involving  such  danger  are  brought  to  Its  attetitlcn, 
whtther  these  sltuatiotLs  re.sult  from  l.iwful  or  unlawful  activities 
of  tht  bflii-crents.  It  endeavors  to  exercise  all  due  diligence  in  the 
proteciun  of  Ameriran  lives  and  property  and.  cf  course.  niUit  t  x- 
pei-t  AmtTlcan  nationals  likew.-e  to  exercise  quo  diligence  In  keeping 
clciir  uf  danger,  actual  or  p<jtent!al 

In  the  letters  which  I  addre.-.sed  to  Senator  PrrrM^N  and  Repre- 
sentative B1.00.M  o,n  May  27.  1939.  I  st.ited  the  .^itu.iticn  as  ft'Ih^w..  • 
"*  •  *  The  rithts  of  our  nationals  ue.cier  intern. it lonal  law  may 
properly  be  restrictid  by  our  own  leg;.-:at,on  along  certain  lines  for 
th<-  pi;rf.nst'  if  avoldhi!^  incidents  which  might  mvclve  us  in  a  con- 
fli  •  In  indicatir.^  certain  restrictions  upon  the  c.\.tci:-.o  of  cur 
rifhts  as  a  neutral  I  do  r.ot  wij-h  to  be  considf-red  .a.s  advocating  tlie 
abandonment  of  these  or.  indeed,  of  any  neutral  rif;hts;  but  there 
IS  na.-cnable  ground  for  restricting  at  this  time  the  exercise  of  tluso 
tights." 

Tlie  principles  cf  Interr.atiui.a:  law  ns  rru-ards  neutr.il-,  and  b-  1- 
ligerents  have  been  evolved  througli  th.^  ( t  i.turles  While  bellig- 
erents have  frequently  departed  fr<  m  the.-e  prin,  .pie,  en  une 
pretext  or  another  and  have  endeavcretl  to  Jus.:-,-  ih-..r  action  ou 
various  grounds,  the  principle,  .-•.;i  -;,h';ist. 

This  Government,  adh.  rm  ■  .,.~  r  d  -b  to  those  principle.s.  r.. serves 
all  rights  of  the  United  State.,  and  Its  nationals  under  internatlcnal 
law  and  wUl  adept  sucli  measures  as  may  seem  most  practical  and 
prudent  when  those  rights  are  violated  by  any  of  the  belligerents. 

Mr.  Presid'-'nt.  if  it  be  true,  as  Senators  have  emphasized, 
that  whether  we  favor  the  existing  law  or  that  now  newly  pro- 
posed. I  ur  object  is  to  minimize  and.  if  possible,  remove  the 
chaffc;-  of  our  becoming  involy.  d  in  th.s  or  any  foreign  war. 
then  whcrciU  lit  s  the  dilleunce  between  the  two  and  their 
efl'cts? 

If  as  a  neu'ral  we  are  denying  to  our  citiz'ns  the  exercise 
of  long-es-ablishcd  rights  m  nd'r  that  we  niay  not  have  to 
become  a  b.  il.gorent ,  by  uhith  form  of  this  denial  shall  we 
be  mo>t  like'.y  to  accomplish  this  rbjectivt? 

If  we  ;ire  all  sincere,  as  I  believe  we  at'-,  whatever  side  of 
this  qii»-tion  we  advocate  in  dcsinnn  th-  accomplishment  of 
that  oii'^'  thinj.  then  the  whol*-  diflicultv  and  controversy 
b<iils  down  practically  to  the  question.  Which  one  of  the.se 
provisions — that  now  on  the  statut.-  books,  or  that  which  v.n 
are  now  considermg— will  be  more  lik.  ly  to  aclueve  our 
objective? 

If  we  are  seeking  to  avoid  th-^  repetition  of  condi-mn.s  and 
incd-nts  wliich  drew  ti.-  into  the  World  W.ir.  wh.ch  of  tho.se 
alternatives,  the  existing  act  or  the  propu.;t  d  act,  will  more 
certainly  produce  that  result? 

In  ordi  r  that  we  may  arrive  at  a  conclusion  based  as  nearly 
a>  po-sibl"  upon  our  history  in  the  past  and  our  probable 
history  m  the  future,  we  must  consider  candidly  what  it  wa.s 
that  drew  us  mtu  the  war  in  1917. 

I  think  we  may  dismiss  without  serious  lo.s.s  to  the  validity 
of  thi-  discussion  the  contention  that  we  were  riraegod  mto 
tlie  war  a-  a  result  of  th'-  profit  mutiv-  beh.md  the  aetivities 
of  muniiions  makeis.  international  bank.r-.  or  oflier  Ameri- 
cvius  set  king  to  com  profus  out  of  the  bluod  of  their  fellow 
cit.. 'ens. 

I  wa.-  in  the  Congre.<s.s  during  tho.se  dreadful  day.;.  I  was 
sor\ini:  my  first  term  m  the  H-.u.s,'  of  Ri  prosentatiVes  in  the 
administration  of  Woodrow  Wii.  un  I  \\a.>  a  humble  and 
a.'Tec'i'Miate  follower  and  admirer  of  tho  great  Speak,  r  of 
the  House  at  that  tune.  Champ  Clark,  latiier  of  the  able 
senior  Senator  from  Mii;,ouri,  for  whom  I  have  tvtr  since 
those  days  cherished  the  deepest  personal  rtgard. 

I  voted  for  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917.  or  the  resolution 
acknowledging  the  state  of  war  already  fujc.d  up'n  us  by 
the  Imperial  German  Government.  Some  of  my  d>  are-t 
friend:>  in  the  Hou.se  of  Repre.H^ntalives,  including  Claude 
Ki'chin,  of  North  Carolina,  the  Democratic  leader,  and  others. 
voted  ugamst  it. 
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I  shall  never  forget.  Mr.  President,  the  day  when  the 
Houi.e  of  Representatives  voted  following  an  appealing, 
patriotic,  fervent  addre.'s  delivered  en  tliat  floor  by  Claude 
Kitchin,  the  Democratic  l-ader.  The  whole  House  rose  and 
pave  hun  an  unprecedented  ovation  as  a  tribute  to  his  sin- 
ctiity  and  honcrty,  though  nearly  all  of  tlie  Members  intended 
later  to  vote  on  the  other  side  of  the  question.  Some  of  the 
most  outstanding  Members  of  both  branches  of  Congress 
voted  against  it,  includin'i;  our  beloved  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NonRis], 

It  d.d  not  occur  to  me  tlien  that  I.  or  that  Confess,  or  that 
President  Wilson,  or  anybody  in  any  responsible  position  in 
the  C  vcrnmont  cf  the  United  States,  was  m'ned  on  that 
ir.ctr.i  lit'  u-  occas;cn  by  the  lure  of  profit,  urU'ss  tli"  preserva- 
tion of  the  lives  cf  An:er^;an  citizens  can  be  chalked  up  in  the 
pi'  fi*  c  .lumn  in  the  ledger  of  human  cxisterce. 

I  ivxd  not  r' count  the  long  story  with  reference  to  the 
efforts  made  hy  Pr;s.d?nt  Wilson  and  his  adminisfation  to 
keep  this  Nation  cut  of  the  World  War.  I  n  cd  not  emphasize 
ih-'  great  amb.tion  cf  his  hran  that  our  Naiion  should  ulti- 
mately act  as  '-lie  vvoild's  peacemaker,  and  bring  about  v.hat 
he  called  a  "concert  of  la'ions"  to  pr(Sfr\e  prace.  I  need  net 
recount  the  tragic  mcid'  nts  duimg  1914,  1915.  and  1916  mo:.-t 
cf  which  ar^usod  the  Airierican  p  'opie  and  Ircurtht  about  an 
accumulation  of  gricvancs  which  resulted  m  our  final 
cntraixe  into  th"-  vcar. 

We  are  all  famdiar  with  th.e  warning  g.ven  by  the  German 
Government  on  tlio  day  Ixf oi'o  ili'  Lusitan:a  sa.led  from  the 
harbor  of  New  York;  and  v.-e  know  that  7  days  later  thiii  slrp 
was  loip'^doed  by  a  Gcrmm  submarine  and  sank  within  18 
n-.inutes  to  th^  bottom  ol  the  sea,  carrying  down  v.ith  it  124 
ou  of  the  129  Amer  can  cit.'.en;  on  b^aid.  This  sh:p  did  not 
fly  the  American  flag.  Th  -  overwhelming  niajcri'y  of  its  pas- 
sengers were  citizen  of  o'her  countries;  but  the  sinking  of 
thi.-^  ship  and  th.e  loss  of  American  lives  precipitated  the  imm.e- 
dia'e  resentment  of  our  whrle  Nation,  and  icsultfd  in  a  long 
series  of  d.plomalic  no'es  of  protest  on  the  i;art  of  cur  Gov- 
ernment and  grudging  c -^ncess^on.s  on  the  part  ot  the  German 
GrveiT.ment.  I.Iany  out'-'ano'ng  AmMieans,  includng  Tlieo- 
dcrc  Ro  .'evelt,  urr'-^d  an  inimt'd  a*c  d'clara'ion  of  war  as.ainst 
Ih?  German  Government  following  the  suiking  of  the  Lusi- 
ionia.  I  need  not  rcptp.'  th-  cala.ot  of  inc. d  nts  occuiiins 
ficm  th.e  tunc  ot  the  ,s;nk.n'(  cf  th"  LnsUania  until  our  decla- 
ration of  v.'nr  an  A;.ril  C.  1917  involMiig  the  lives  and  property 
cl  Americans  enraged  in  lep.iiim.dc  bir'ntss  and  Itgitimate 
tiavi-1  und'-r  all  Iho  princ  pi  s  of  in'emalional  law.  Tiio'-.p 
details  have  already  been  eiv^  n  m  the  det.a'c,  and  th-y  are 
already  too  fresh  in  the  mind,  of  milh^^n.'.  of  our  people  to  nc  d 
any  repetiti'.^n  now.  Prf  ^.dent  Wilson,  iri  h's  co.nmun  c '"ions 
v.'ith  :!ie  Gv'nnan  Government,  conceded  that  mere  prop,  rty 
cculd  be  i:ad  lor,  but  stattd  that  human  life  was  beyond  the 
coniputauon  ol  the  market  place. 

Whatever  may  bt."  the  views  of  internatjora!  lawyers  as  to 
the  Wisest  course  that  might  h.ave  been  pursued  tlien  or  might 
be  pursued  in  tlie  future,  and  whatever  p^ihcy  m'ly  b?  1'. pally 
adopted  g(.\ovnin":  our  future  conduct  in  attempting  to  avoid 
war,  the  situation  from  1914  to  1917  was  difi'^.-riy  that  the 
United  States,  as  a  great  trading  nation,  had  rights  and  obli- 
gations upon  which  others  had  come  to  rely:  atui  to  the  extent 
that  our  country  endeavored  to  restore  its  own  commercal 
and  industrial  structure  by  continuing  to  engage  in  h  gitimate 
ccmmerce  it  was  entirely  justified  by  th  .'  accepted  rules  of  law 
and  of  morals. 

Let  me  quote  a  page  or  two  from  the  rovealing  bi.iok  written 
by  Newton  D.  Baker  entitled  'Why  We  Wen'  to  War."  What- 
ever ( i.c  may  think  of  tlie  economic  and  political  views  of 
Mr.  B  -ker  during  his  later  years,  how.  \er  much  we  may  differ 
fiom  him  on  some  of  our  econc^mic  i^roblems  and  on  the 
method  of  our  solution  of  them,  I  think  it  i.s  universally  con- 
ceded that  he  was  one  of  the  gicatest  Secretaries  cf  War  in 
the  history  of  the  United  States.  No  such  cfficial  in  the  his- 
tory of  Amicrica.  if  in  the  history  of  the  world,  was  compelled 
in  so  short  a  time  to  mobilize  an  army  of  such  siz",  and  to 
mobilize  all  the  resources  bi  hind  thai  army,  in  order  tliat  it 
mipht  .speedily  and  certainly  accomplish  the  purpose  of  its 
oiganization. 


Discussing  the  questions  upon  which  I  am  now  touching. 
Secretary  Baker  said: 

Now,  of  course,  trade  expresses  itself  in  dollars  and  cent'?,  and 
dollar.'^  and  cents  are  the  business  of  bankers.  That  is  what  bankers 
lire  for  For  the  convenience  of  commerce  banks  have  grown  up 
as  mechanisms  for  the  tcttlement  of  accounts,  and  a  great  technique 
of  operation  has  been  instituted  to  enable  a  manufacturer  to  deal 
Indirectly  with  his  customers  through  the  as.'^istan'^e  of  checks. 
draffs  lines  of  credit,  and  loans  and  balances  which,  while  th?y 
express  themselves  on  the  books  of  bankers,  are  in  fact  the  records 
ol  transactions  in  the  ordinary  trade  relations  of  a  people.  In  this. 
for  the  niost  part,  bankers  have  no  other  interest  than  that  the 
use  of  their  faeiiities  ar.d  mechanirms  m.ake  the  transactions  pos- 
sible between  the  primary  producer  and  the  ultimate  consumer. 
For  the  use  of  hi^  facilities  and  services  the  banker  is.  of  course, 
paid.  Ju'^t  as  is  the  transportation  a-,ency  or  the  warehouseman 
or  the  salesman  cv  the  advertiser,  and  the  banker  has  the  same 
kind  of  an  interest  in  the  pTmotion  of  Incven-^ed  trade  in  order 
ttiat  lie  may  fzet  larcer  pay  for  his  greater  services,  as  has  any  of 
these  other  instrumentalities  which,  in  their  aggregate  cjnstltute 
the  mechanism  through  which  trcde  is  carried  on.  In  like  fashion 
international  trade  consists  of  exports  and  imports  and  for  ex^.ctly 
pnalo^ous  reascns  there  must  needs  be  bankers  with  the  facilities 
fUKl  knowledge  to  deal  with  interriatlrnal  financial  transactions. 
The  conversion  of  the  value  of  the  currency  of  one  country  into 
the  currency  of  another  country,  the  settlement  of  internat.onal 
balat.ces  the  creation  and  service  cf  international  credits,  tlie  safe- 
guaidmg  of  the  exportation  of  capital  for  inve.s'ment,  or  the 
handling  of  foreign  capital  imported  for  Investment,  all  require  the 
service  cf  specialist.,  and  internatioinil  bankers  are  nienly  those 
who  tiam  themselves  to  prr'orm  fcr  international  tr,.dc  ihi.s  uidis- 
pensable  service.  The  tran=actiotis  which  pass  through  their  books 
are  not  their  transactions,  but  the  transactions  of  others  who  are 
usin<:  their  facilities:  and  so  when  the  volume  of  international 
Lumking  transactions  :-  stated  in  dollars  and  ci-nts  it  m^erely  means 
that  producers  and  con-^umers  have  traded  with  one  another  over 
international  frontiers  and  that  their  tran-^aci  ions  are  rreo.dfd  in 
the  books  of  international  bankers  who  have  been  one  of  the  facili- 
tating intermediaries  v  ho  made  the  exchange  p<E;ible.  Perhaps 
bcc.ni.-e  of  .>■  r  failure  to  real.?c  what  the  banker  really  Is  and  do'-.T 
we  are  all  too  likely  to  blame  bankers  as  tliough  tlielr'  transaction.s 
ii-prr-scnted  some  peculiarly  heartless  and  detached  Interest  in  mere 
money,  wh.en  in  fa -t  for  the  most  part  their  facilities  have  supplied 
no  more  than  the  rails  tipon  which  the  trains  of  trade  have  operated. 

I  conMnue  the  quotation  from  Mr.  Baker: 

There  has  nrown  up  Rceordi::ply  In  T^y  recent  yeari  n  deposition 
to  thari;e  that  b.mkirs  and  munition  makers  exrrLed  some  sort  of 
l;rcssure  upon  the  Governrnciit  which  afllcted  it->  policy  and  ultl- 
maiely  led  to  our  entering  ihe  war  in  1917^ 

Fo  far  as  munition  makT-  are  concerned  the  eiiarge  is  r  singular 
Fi-lectlcn  of  a  particular  group  out  of  much  l.irger  loiU  quite  Indls- 
crirnliia'e  ma'-.s.  It  is  easy  to  d'-monstrate  that  the  tindit-on  of 
fotu  n  fanners  In  the  United  States  v.as  li.liniteiy  n.cf  a  .'-ubject  of 
eo.ic.  rn  and  anxiety  en  the  pari  of  the  Onvrnniei  •.  (xecutlve  and 
lev  'I.ttive,  than  tlie  interest  or  welfare  of  tlie  mntiiti^n  makers 

I  am,  perhaps,  the  hard.  ;.i  person  In  the  United  itales  to  impress 
wiih  iii(  idea  that  nnm.tion  makers  had  any  inflm  nee  u;;oii  the 
Am.erlcan  deci.'ion  Viila  raided  c  i;r  M.  xican  bcrd.  r  ju.'-.t  a.'.  1  went 
10  Wa-hinpton  to  beeome  S'l-cretary  of  War,  and  r.iy  fir't  duty  was 
to  arm  and  equip  the  Pershitig  expedition,  called  "punitive,"  but 
ill  reahtv  defensive,  and  lafr  to  arm  and  equip  the  augm.ented 
National  Guard  mobilized  on  tiie  border.  Ey  usiicr  chsolfte  v.ea;jons 
of  one  kind  and  another  the  force  was  armed,  hut  llie  Cjovcrninent 
owned  but  seven  alrjilanes  which  could  fly  far  enough  to  get  to 
Mexico  and  Captain  Fouloi.'^!— 

Who  later  became  the  head  of  the  Air  C.irps  of  the  United 
States  Army — 

reported  to  me  that  n.nnc  of  them  could  be  si.fely  flov.m  even  on 
missions  cf  local  recoen.i/an'-e,  I  then  sp-^'iit  n.ontlis  trying  to  per- 
suade 'omeone  to  build  an  planes  for  the  Army,  but  the  art  was 
then  limited  to  exhibition  types  m  Am'.Tica.  and  even  emergency 
orders  c^uld  not  be  pio:nis<^d  under  6  months'  delivery,  and  then 
only  three  or  four  could  be  expecteri.  Similarly  there  vas  but  one 
company  in  the  United  States  equipped  to  bund  hea\'y  macliine 
^uns.  In  a  national  tm'ri.:(ncy  tliat  compatiy  j)ro;nl>ed  to  build 
70  :n  a  y.  ar  and  to  do  its  be^t  to  deliver  the  first  dozen  in  6  montiis. 
\Vh:n  we  bctran  tlie  actual  mobilization  cf  material  for  our  par- 
tif  ipation  m  tlie  VVortd  War  there  simply  were  no  American  muni- 
tion makers      General  Bliss  went  to  England  in  January  1918-- 

Wliich  was  9  months  after  we  had  declared  war — 

and  continued  an  afrr.-^'emcnt  m.ad?  in  June  1917  wlierel:y  the  Brit- 
L^h  and  Frcnrli  .':upp:i(  d  us  with  cannon  out  of  their  surpluses  in 
exchange  for  raw  ma.tcrials. 

Nine  months  after  we  declared  war,  and  9  months  before 
the  armistice  in  November  1917,  General  Biiss  went  to  Eng- 
land to  continue  the  agreement  between  cur  country  and 
G/cat  Britain  and  France  to  furnish  us  with  the  giuis  neces- 
sary for  our  own  Army. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  our  manufacture  of  guns  was 
negligible.     We  bought  in  Canada  a  large  supply  of  Ross  rifles,  an 
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obticlet*  arm   and  tistd  the  left-overs  of  the  Spanish  War.  but  still 
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That  Is  the  trstirmny  of  S' cretary  rf  War  E.'.k'.  r: 

Th.;t  «^  w^T*-  :  ]  -  '■y-i  abl?  to  have  cr.ough  raodrm  r!f!ps  for  c"r 
men  ov^rras  wa  c'.u  to  the  fact  that  wc  wrre  able  to  buy  a  Brit- 
isn-oxnrfl  factory,  built  In  this  country  after  the  World  War  t-^ijan, 
and  modlUed  Uic  Eiitield.  with  which  the  British  were  armed,  to 
oil'  necls 

We  b<iught  revrlv>-'Ts  and  pistols  cf  every  sort,  ransacked  the 
mu»cum.i  cf  city  police  dep«rtment3  for  conf».-<cated  "concralod 
u^ij'ons."  and  we  pot  the  be,^t  our  pistol  rr.ar.Kli.cturers  could  do 
v.-  ,1.  r  'speeci-up  piiuuc^lcn."  hut  at  the  cud  of  the  war  v.e  were 
Et.il  short  cf  the  required  supply 

Wp  went  to  war  13  mcnih<;  btfuie.  Ix'cniisf,  a?  is  allcjxerl. 
the  inunitio:i5  niak"rs  desired  us  to  go  to  war.  and  yet  when 
tlie  War  eriufd  we  wore  sl.ll  :vliOrt  of  iL^"  niuUitions  that  our 
own  Army  noedul  on  the  batUeflfld.s  rf  Fiance. 

For  montl-13  Am  ricAn  manufacturers  ve  unabip  to  make  heavy 
ft:nniuiiU;ou.  Scnie  giid;ets  called  '  booeters  and  adapters,"  uec- 
tsfcar,  parts  itt  li.j;;i-fxplo:ve  shells,  balked  o\jr  ingenuity  for 
nu'UthA  uniil  I  b'..l:  tl-ink  uf  them  as  the  unattunable  but  indl&- 
p«n.-aL)lc  price  of  succej's  m  war 

Wp  converted  t>  j^^^Miior  lactones  into  fuze  factories  and  gener- 
ftlly  converted  Anierii.aa  ludu-irial  plants  to  the  war  material 
neareit  th<lr  noruial  pfoduct.  Somclxw  we  got  through — in  the 
opinion  of  the  lr.'.;j  itleni.  none  too  well  But  a  mui.liK'ns  indus- 
try large  enough  to  be  interested,  much  lesks  infuuntiul.  in  our 
KCln)<  to  war  a^mply  Old  not  exist.  During  lyi7  I  never  saw  a 
mu.iiilo!!  makrr  txc-pt  a^  1  sear  frr  him  and  uiged  him  to  try  to 
help  u^  m  the  cnn ;  ^^  i.cy  of  oiu"  bv^.der  trouble.-.. 

But  the  whole  cf  Ani-rlcan  indu.-iry  and  .ill  of  the  persons  en- 
gaged m  .t  *<.ri  neve;-ary  and  proper  tblecis  of  go^ernmeiiMl  con- 
cern Th<-  wirktr-,  m  n.vui.tion  industries  were  mtrely  Ar:ierlcan 
clti7er\s  (Mrr,  iiig  ihoir  Inmij.  *ho  in  tuns  were  piiichusers  of  com- 
nii.ditie.'i  tirowu  or  ui.inulucturrd  by  their  fellow  i  i:jzen.>.  To  that 
exttnt.  no  dcubt.  nil  sorts  of  sta'.lsticul  tubulaiioiia  were  made 
which  included  them  In  sumn.aru-s  by  which  our  standard  of 
luin.5  was  shcwr.  and  ihe  prosperity  or  depression  of  our  general 
ecA  noraic  ilff  d«urmined.  bui  Miero  wa-  no  munition  inuustry 
lu  the  l'n;te,l  Stare*  In  1914.  and  by  1917  the  Indus. ry  in  th.it 
f.cH  which  had  bfiMi  created  here,  either  by  or  on  behalf  cf  the 
Allnd  i\ationo.  w.^s  merely  a  part  of  America's  industrial  plant 
diverted  from  pea-.etine  to  wamme  production,  and  the  managers 
of  those  indu.'r.al  undertakings  could  have  hacl  no  intertit  in 
taking  the  country  into  the  war  To  have  dc-ne  so  would  have 
bet^n  the  moFt  shortsighted  of  policies,  for  after  we  went  Into  the 
War,  war  profits  wr.e  reduced  to  a  mmtmiun  and  excess-profits 
taxes  squeezed  tlie  profits  out  cf  war  with  a  wringer  of  constantly 
Increasing  cWoUnty  Upcn  the  pla.nest  terms  the  Interest  of  tho 
owners  of  "war  babies"  wai  In  keeping  our  country  at  peace  whllj 
thty  continued  to  supply  the  telligcrents  with  their  netds  upon 
such  terms  as  they  could  arrange  The  chr\rge  against  mtmltlon 
niaJcers  seem  to  me  largely  an  unsupported  acciisuticn  n.ade  as  an 
arg:ur:p'T  In  furtherance  of  a  pcliry  by.  those  who  believe  In  the 
r.at.    .  •on  cf  all  avn~s  manufacture,  and  the  total  prohibition 

of  !:.■  ■.  nal  traJMc  in  arms.     •      •     • 

^\lth  rek-iird  to  the  alleged  mtluence  of  bankers  I  feel  oblleed  to 
sr  -xk  under  the  lin-iratirn<  cf  a  v-ry  narrow  pergonal  experience 
Wh  le  I  was  a  member  cf  the  Cabinet  from  1910  to  1921,  I  do  not 
recall  having  had  a  lonversaticn  with  a  bai.kir  rn  any  subject, 
thotigh  th.e  str^ns  U^:e!l^c^.^d  Is  thn:  petty  personal  concerns  were 
In  some  way  cr  ancth-»-  RUcred  throufrh  the  bocks  of  some  banks. 
My  complete  absence  eif  recollection  on  that  snbjert  extends  to  con- 
versations vUh  my  Cabinet  associates  and  generally  wuh  responsi- 
ble cfScial  perst  ns  in  the  Government  I  never  heard  qtioted.  by 
any  one  of  then  -he  cplnlrn  of  aiw  banker,  national  or  Inter- 
nattonal  that  the  United  States  ought  to  go  into  the  wnr  or  that 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  vkould  be  furthered  by  any  stig- 
pe«  ed  line  of  conduct  on  the  part  of  our  Nation  in  dralin<  vMth 
either  group  of  tx-Ulg'-rents  As  a  c  n.-^etju  nee  I  am  forced  to  con- 
clude 'hat  If  any  banker  souKht  to  exercM'  presstire  l;i  favor  of  any 
national  p<  licv  on  the  si;0'fct.  I  w.is  lor  sonie  reason  ccmpietely 
ex.hioed  and  all  of  my  Cabinet  a>sociaie»  con'^pired  to  keep  me  ;n 
lgnoran--e  of  the  plan 

The  reci^rd  o!  the  ba'iktr*  on  th-  sii>->ject  is  relatively  simple 
Prii  r  to  the  uu'bre.ik  of  the  \V  rid  U  .ir  b\  th?  settled  and  accepted 
principles  cf  in-ernatuinal  law.  ;t  ua^  unneutral  lor  a  govcrnmer* 
to  n>ake  a  loan  to  a  iielligerent.  but  it  was  at  the  sanne  time  entirely 
proper  for  the  citucns  cf  a  neii'r.il  to  make  •^uch  loans  If  they  saw 
fit  The  hlstrrv  of  all  cotmtre-^.  and  n.t.bly  of  our  own  wa-; 
lull  ol  tteUigcrent  tvrrowmg  by  the  Uuiai.vjn  uf  securities  in  neutral 
ccuntrle-  Earlv  in  August  1P14.  Mtssrs  J.  P  Mv:rgan  <St  Co 
inqiiirt-d  of  S^Aietarv  Br.an  whe'lier  cr  net  ctir  policy  would  permit 
such  leans  m  the  European  war  To  this  inquiiy  Secretary  Bryan 
en  Auciist  15.  re?ronded  by  tele^am:  "There  is  no  re.i.-cn  why  loan' 
hhould  rot  be  m.ade  to  the  governments  of  n-utr.il  nations,  but  In 
the  juuiiment  ct  this  Go>crnmeiat.  Iciui-?  b.,  Anurican  bankers-  to 
anv  foreign  nation  which  1«  at  war  ar-:  inconsisfnt  with  the  true 
spirit  of  neutrality"  iF   R   S     1914    p   580) 

The  vi>nv  thu*  expiessed  bv  Mr  Brvun  was  not  a  «tatem-nt  of 
th  •  !''-al  right  of  rif.-ns  cf  th-  United  States  but  wa?  b.ised  upcn 
a  !.^-'l  ar.d  ^>eou!iar  condition  -set  forth  bv  him  in  a  letter  to  the 
Preside'ir   d:ited   A.g■.l^t    10    1914      The  pr'pesed  loan   v  lu' h  raised 


th?  question  wa^^  scu'.;ht  by  France  btit  Mr  Brvan  fcres.iw  s-nillar 
applications  from  ether  countries  ATcssr'?  Morgan  &  Co.  compiled 
with  the  wl^h  lmphc;t  In  S"cr"tary  Bryan's  telegram,  but  by 
O'^tobcr  1914  the  S;ate  Department  had  more  or  less  retreated  to 
a  str'ctlv  les-al  po  ition  and  small  loan';  were  made  to  both  France 
and  Gerrnany.  This  modification  of  policy  proceeded  from  a  state- 
ment of  tlie  P'e.'^iden*  to  Mr  Lansing  that  in  his  vil'W  there  was  & 
difference  between  the  creation  of  bank  credits  for  belligerent  gov- 
ern.r.cnts  to  be  used  in  the  purchase  of  supplies  In  America  nnd 
the  flotation  cf  a  public  loan  (Maritime  Commerce,  vol.  in,  p   222). 

Mr.  PT'^sident.  if  the  legislation  which  we  are  attempting, 
cr  which  h.i^  been  heretofore  attempted,  cr  may  hereafter  be 
attempted,  is  to  be  effective  in  avoiding  our  entrance  into 
thi.-  cr  any  foreign  war,  it  must  be  based  on  the  theory  that 
we  are  to  avcid  the  causf  s  which  led  u.^  into  the  World  War, 
which  is  thus  far  the  only  experience  we  have  undergone  in 
participating  in  such  a  forei'zn  war. 

By  the  lamp  of  this  experience  we  m?y  gu'd  •  cur  present 
and  future  steps.  And  the  best  test  of  the  effectiveness  of 
thi.s  cr  any  law.  including  the  e.Kiitinc;  statute,  cr  that  wh'ch 
we  are  new  proposing,  is  to  place  the  law,  existing  or  pro- 
posed, by  the  side  cf  cur  past  experience  and  try  to  visualize 
its  application  in  the  light  of  th"  ever.ts  vh^^h  actually 
tra.:ispired  in  the  absence  of  viny  law  in  19!7 

Lei  us  take  the  case  of  the  Lv.sitanln  whsh  \\m.  sunk  oiT 
the  coast  of  Ireland  en  the  7th  dav  of  May  1915. 

This  t?-a>  an  English  lin^r,  with  ir.ci''  than  1,230  passf^ngers 


ab. 


12y  cf  whom  were  American  citizens.    It  sailed  from 


!-.:p:nent  ff  arm.^  from 

I'ii  .ins  from  travelmn; 

b"iii-:or<:nt  countries  or 

'  o  ntrary,  intoinational 

Gcvernment  relied  a':id 


Now  Ycrk.  and  was  dc'tined  for  Liverpool.  In  addition  to 
it.s  pa.-songtr  lift  and  a  misc'  llan'^ou.^  a'sonmeiit  of  frci:;ht, 
it  earned  a  cargo  of  ;mnll-::fle  amniumucn  intended  for  the 
Allies. 

Thcro  was  no  law  f'lbddirm  th>  ; 
the  United  Statcv  or  prfvonnn-  An 
into  cr  thrcut^h  d-ntt-T  znn-s  or  to 
en  iho  ve,-,s  'U  of  beii.cori'nis.     O-i  th' 
law  sanctioned  these  things,  and  cur 
insisted  on  these  richts  for  cur<  and  all  noirral  nation.^. 

Under  the  present  law.  and  under  the  tmbargo  which  htis 
been  i'^.'^ucd  under  it,  would  the  Lxuiiania  ltav»^  been  ."^unk? 
And.  if  5U!ik,  would  it  havo  carried  down  wi'h  /.  124  A-^vn- 
can  citizens — nifn.  women,  and  children? 

Thp  only  difT'-rence  between  that  ship's  status  as  it  sailed 
and  its  status  under  the  present  law  is  that  it  wculd  iiot  have 
carried  the  4.200  ca.'-e^  of  .'^mall  rifle  ammunition  aflerward 
discovered  to  have  been  aboard.  It  would  have  earned  the 
129  American  passengers  o\\  board.  It  would  have  been  .^unk. 
The  124  Americans  would  have  been  murdered,  in  violation 
of  the  law  of  nation.^,  under  the  present  law  and  under  the 
embargo  which  is  now  in  force.  The  American  people  would 
have  been  arcu.ed  ju.«t  as  they  were  aroused.  Tho  American 
Government  would  have  protested  Just  a.?  it  did  protest.  We 
would  have  been  drawn  toward  the  brink  of  war  just  as  we 
were  drawn,  and  many  Americans  would  have  clamored  frr 
war  agains*  Germany  just  as  they  did  clamtr  for  it  then. 

Could  these  things  have  happened  uidor  the  mea-uie  we 
arc  now  proposing?    The  answer  is  empharically  "No  " 

The  Lusiiania  might  have  carried  the  .'-mall  rifle  amnuir-.i- 
tion  which  it  earned  proviciod  tho  title  to  it  had  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  foreign  purchasor  and  no  Am<=r!can  citizen  had 
any  interest  whatever  m  it.  But  undor  the  proposed  meas- 
ure not  one  cf  the  129  Anviicar..^  ab'  arri  this  ship  would 
have  sailed  on  it.  not  an  American  would  h.ive  lo>i(  his  life, 
and  not  a  note  of  protest  on  the  .'^ubjoft  v.ouiri  liave  pav-^^d 
between  President  Wilson  and  the  Imperial  G  rn,aii  Gu. t m- 
ment. 

In  other  word>.  the  \vh  tie  conlroversy  ovr  ilif 
the  LnsUania  would  ha\o  l>\'n  completely  av-  ,,">(i 
law  we  new  ti:'  !.>o  t;> re  would  have  b-en  ro 
dent  so  far  a.-  :ii:  Government  wa.'^  cm'^Tntd. 

Under  this  state  of  facts.  h<w  v-.tmUi  tiir  jire^ent  law  keep 
us  out  of  war,  and  how  could  the  i.nv  w^  propose  b^X'cme  the 
first,  the  s  cond.  or  any  other  stop  toward  wai  ? 

l'^'  U'  take  the  case  of  the  GiiffliQht. 

Thi>  wa.<  an  American  -'.ui  r  t\-w  the  American  flag.  It 
was  manned  by  an  Amnio.i.i  oi^w  It  caivud  not  arms, 
anim.unirion.  and  im.pl- mont.-  of  wai'.  bur  a  cargo  of  oil, 
'rtliicli  ii   not   and   cannot    bo   pr.  .-ci'-bod   under   the   sacred 
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embargo  now  In  force,  or  under  any  embargo  which  can  be 
hssued  under  the  present  law. 

While  the  Gulflight  was  not  sunk,  it  was  attacked  by  a 
Gt  rman  submarine  and  three  American  citizens  lost  their 
livo.i  as  the  ri^sult  of  the  attack. 

The  torpedoing  of  this  ship  brought  on  another  protest 
front  our  Government  and  anoth.er  long  diplomatic  contro- 
ver.sy  b>  twe»  n  it  and  the  German  Government. 

Una  r  the  present  law  and  the  embargo  now  in  force,  or 
any  cibanro  possible  und-cr  the  present  law,  would  the  Gul- 
flight  mcidont  hate  bocn  avoided?  Every  Senator  here  knows 
that  it  V  "uid  not  have  been  avoided. 

If  on  May  1,  1915,  or  the  da'o  on  which  this  vessel  sailed 
fiom  iin  American  port,  the  present  law  h.ad  been  in  force 
and  tho  pro.st-nt  embargo  had  been  in  ifftct,  the  GiLi^'.qht, 
or  any  American  ship  by  any  othor  tiamo.  could  have  sailed 
out  ol  New  York  or  any  other  American  port  with  a  cargo  of 
oil.  without  violating  any  law  or  any  proclamation  then  or 
now  poiiible,  and  would  have  been  ;iink  or  snbj  ct  to  attack 
by  the  .same  Gtiman  submaiine  which  aiiackid  it  on  that 
day. 

Could  this  have  cccurrod  under  the  law  wo  are  now  pro- 
posing':•  Could  the  Gu! flight  havo  sailed  from  any  Amorican 
iwit  lo.idod  with  a  carso  of  oil  destined  for  a  belligerent  in 
the  World  War?  Could  it  .'■ail  today,  if  the  law  we  r/nv 
propose  should  be  enacted,  from  any  American  port,  carrying 
oil  to  any  port  of  a  belligerent  nation? 

Every  Si-na^or  knows  that  it  could  not  only  not  have  sailed 
with  such  a  caroo.  but  could  not  have  sailed  at  all,  With  or 
without  a  car"o.  destined  for  a  bolhpere'nt  country. 

Ttieie'foie,  while  the  Gulfiigftt  could  and  did  sail  under  the 
law  as  u  existed  in  1915.  and  could  have  saiiod  and  cou'd 
.•-ail  now  under  the  present  law  and  the  pre.-^ent  embargo,  it 
could  not  have  sailed  then  and  could  net  lail  now  underr  the 
law  which  we  are  a'-kmg  the  Senate  to  adopt  and  which  we 
luipe'  tile'  Cont,ie-s  of  the  United  States  will  adopt. 

}{•  nee,  the  ijre.sont  law  and  the  prcst'Ut  embargo,  and  any 
embarpo  the'  Pre.  ident  can  now  impose,  are  not  a  guaranty 
acamst  our  involvement  in  war,  and  the  proposed  law  which 
Wo  are-  i-upportmg  i.s  not  the  fir.st.  the  .second,  or  any  other 
.stop  tow. lid  war.  It  is  a  step  away  fiom  tiie  picbabiluy  of 
wai.  aiiii  therof,)ro  a  step  toward  peacee 

OPi  M  ly  25,  1915.  came  the  toipeciomg  of  the  American 
ve.s.sei.s,  iVt  braaka  and  Lt'clancnc. 

On  Au-O'.st  4.  1915,  7/ie  Pass  of  Bahamas  surrendered  to  a 
Ge  I  man  uttack. 

Cin  Gotob  'r  23.  1916.  the  Lariao  wa.s  .';unk. 

0:i  No-,rnibor  7,  1916,  th.e  Ct>hntibia'i  was  another  victim. 

On  Novonibor  2G,  the  Chirnui.g  was  toipouoed  by  an  Aus- 
tri.iii  .subnianne. 

On  Dec.  nibcr  14.  the  RtbcdrJi  Pahncr  was  torpedoed. 

On  January  4.  1917.  the  Xorlr-a  \v  as  'unk,  and 

On  Fel;:\iaiy  3.  1917,  the  Housatnnic  Was  sunk. 

O;  th'  so  11  American  vtsscls  attacked  6  were  sunk,  1  .sur- 
rendeied.  and  4  were  damaged.  Only  three  .American  lives 
were  lo,^-r.  it  is  tfu\  but  this  wai-  not  tii'^  fault  cf  those  re- 
spons  biO  fortlie  attack,s. 

On  Ftbniavy  12.  1917,  the  Lvvwn  M.  Lav  was  captured. 

On  ?.Iarch  12.  1917.  the  Algn'iquin  was  shelled  and  bombed. 

On  March  16.  1917.  th.e  Vinihinna  was  torpedoed  with  a  less 
cf  15  lives.  6  of  whr  m  were  Americans. 

On  ^Tarch  17.  1917.  the  City  of  Mwiphis  was  shelled. 

Oil  M.'ich  13.  1917.  the  I'lnois  was  bombe-d. 

On  March  21.  1917.  the  llcaldton  was  torpedoed  wuh  a  lo.ss 
cf  21  \i\i  s.  e  f  tvii'  in  7  wer"  Americans. 

On  April  1.  1917.  the  Az*cc  was  torpedoed  with  a  loss  of  28 
livo- .  12  (if  whom  w"re  Am.e'ricans. 

On  Apr!;  4.  1917.  the  Margurritc  \\?<  bnmbed:  and 

On  April  4,  1917.  the  same  day,  tlie  .American  .'^hip,  Mis- 
sounau.  was  shelled  by  the  Gcimany  Navy. 

Of  th'se  20  ships,  fiyintr  the  .A.mt  near,  llasr.  enqaged  in  a 
business  universally  recognized  to  be  lawful  then,  15  were 
sunk.  4  wer"  damacrd.  and  1  :;U.-rer.dered;  and  a  total  cf  28 
American  lives  were  destroyed. 

Th"  list  of  20  dor';  not  include  a  number  of  o^her  Am^-rican 
ships  which  Wore  fired  on  by  the  German  or  Austrian  naval 


forces;  and  it  does  not  include  American  lives  lost  in  the  sink- 
ing of  the  French  steamer  Sussex,  and  other  vessels  not  fly- 
ing the  American  flag. 

As  a  result  of  these  outrages  upon  our  commerce — and  this 
is  the  crux  of  the  situation,  and  is  what  we  are  seeking  to 
avoid — as  a  result  of  these  outrages  upon  our  commerce  and 
the  lives  of  our  people,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
became  more  insistent  upon  the  observance  of  th.e  forms  of 
civilized  warfare,  and  the  pecple  of  the  United  States  became 
( onstantly  more  aroused. 

President  Wilscn  liad  been  reinaiiruvated  en  the  4th  of 
March,  amid  scenes  of  solemnity  Widely  in  contrast  to  the 
gala  day  which  witnesse^d  his  first  inauguration.  But  on  that 
same  night  a  wildly  enthu.viastic  mob  was  pouring  into  Car- 
negie Hall  in  New  York  to  denounce  tho.se  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  had  opposed  and  defeated  the  measure  permitting 
the  arming  of  American  merchant  vessels  in  their  own  de- 
fense. The  Rev.  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott,  an  outstanding  minister, 
was  greeted  with  enthusiasm  when  he  denounced  them  as 
traitors, 

James  M.  Beck,  later  to  become  Solicitor  General  cf  the 
United  States,  and  itiU  later  a  Member  cf  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, contended  that,  regardless  of  Congress,  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  right  to  arm  American  merchant  vessels  in  their 
own  defense. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  denouncing  Pi'csident  Wilson  for 
his  patience  and  fe«-bearance  and  attributing  it  to  cowardice, 
and  stated  that  "If  he  does  not  go  to  war  with  Germany  I 
shall  skin  him  alive."  And  in  the  churches  cf  New  York  and 
other  cities  men  of  the  cloth  hke  Dr,  Newell  Dwight  Hiliis  and 
Dr.  Charles  A.  Eaton,  now  a  Member  of  Congress,  were  thun- 
dering against  the  German  outrages,  and  demanding  the 
aceeptimce  of  war  as  the  only  honorable  aite^rnative. 

Why  were  these  things  transpiring?  Why  were  our  people 
aroused?  Why  were  158  resolutions  adopted  in  as  many 
churches  on  a  single  Sunday  condemning  the  things  of  which 
I  have  been  speaking  and  demanding  that  our  Government 
take  steps  to  redress  these  grievances? 

Because  one  of  the  belligerents  in  the  European  war  was 
engaged  in  ruthless  warfare  against  our  commerce  and  our 
citizens  and  the  rights  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  more  than 
a  century. 

Why  have  I  recalled  these  incidents,  these  sinkings  of 
American  ships,  the  taking  of  American  lives,  and  arouse- 
mcnt  of  the  American  people  because  of  them? 

Because,  nctwiths'anding  its  defenders  contend  that  the 
prc-^ent  law  and  the  present  embargo  will  keep  us  cut  cf  war, 
those  same  sinkings  of  vessels,  these  same  takmg.s  of  Amer- 
ican li\es,  or  miost  of  them,  and  the  consequent  arousal  of  the 
American  people  against  the  belligerent  nation  peipetrating 
thom.  could  have  occuired  then  under  the  present  law  and 
this  rmbargo,  and  can  occur  under  them  now. 

The  law  which  we  are  now  proposing  would  have  pre- 
vented these  attacks  upon,  and  losses  of,  proix-rty  and  lives. 
becau.se  both  property  and  lives  would  have  been  withheld 
fieim  the  regions  of  danger  remlting  in  their  destruction  or  at- 
tack on  them.  Tlie  law  we  are  proposing  will  keep  American 
ship.'-  and  American  cargoes  and  American  sailors  and  Anicr- 
ican  travelers  out  of  present  regions  of  dan;?er. 

Even  the  distinguished  Senator  from  North  Dakota  1  Mr. 
NvE  1  during  his  addre.ss  m  this  body  the  other  day.  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  which  I  propounded  to  him,  confessed 
that  the  measure  we  are  asking  the  Senate  to  adopt  goes 
much  further  in  keeping  our  ships  and  our  people  and  our 
cargoes  out  of  the  war  zones  than  the  present  law  or  any 
proclamiaticn  or  en;bargo  the  President  can  i.ssue  under  it. 

All  other  Senators  must  confess  the  sam.e  truth,  because  it 
is  incontrovertible. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  present  law.  and  the  only  em- 
bainoes  that  can  be  issued  under  it.  are  net  a  puaranty  against 
cur  involvement  in  war;  and  the  law  we  propose,  for  reasons 
which  must  now  b'^  solf -evident ,  is  not  tho  flrst  or  any  oiher 
s't  p  toward  war.  For  under  the  present  law  it  is  conceivably 
almost  as  easy  for  us  to  become  involved  as  it  was  in  1917. 
whi'e  under  the  law  we  propose  none  of  tnc  things  could 
cccur  which  actually  drew  us  into  the  war  in  1917. 
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In  lieu  of  a  mere  rrr.bnrpo  on  the  sale  cf  arr-s,  vh:ch  is 
net  tihr.t  forced  us  Inio  the  war  22  years  a::o.  we  prcpc..  to 
p'.acc  an  emb.irco  a^zamst  the  type  and  desimy  and  ni^an-,  of 
commf^rce  and  travel  -Ah  ch  d:d  force  us  m'o  v.ar  22  y-.rs  a?^. 

Botw.-fn  thp  two  it  steirs  fo  me.  the:''  (iu;..ht  tn  be  but  one 
chp;c»^  amoni:  thns.-  who  think  th.-  probi  ra  'hrcuch  and  f^'- 
low  the  l<-.pc  of  the  Inevitable  ct.n^lUoion  '.".hich  th- y  nuut 
TPirh. 

But  tho.M  whci  h.iv.'  b'-  n  drlv-n  by  the  Ir-ic  of  events  and 
of  facts  to  see  and  acknowl-dm'  the  r-.ore  cfTrcuve  method 
whlrh  we  oflrr  fnr  av'"d!ne  involvement  in  forcitrn  wars  now 
prolans.'  th  d  bot^i  me'horl.,  Yx-  ued.  namely,  that,  the  embarfro 
b«^  kept  vr.r]  tl.a'  th-r-.  b^  added  to  it  the  (thcr  provisions  cf  , 
the  i.<  w  ni«vw-,iire  nc  \v  brfor--  u.";.  j 

This  is  a  sort  of  d-  uihbed  confes:-i<-n:  but  the  ndopt'on  of 
the  suJ-pcstJon  wuu'.d  m.ike  a  pa'chwork  of  tlie  leszis'.ation  and 
remove  .hf  r^.::  i  '.en'  arid  harmnnioU5  manner  in  which  we 
attempt  to  d'^al  w/h  ail  com.m.'ree  with  b.  Ui-^'eient  na'inns. 
Mr  Pie.-iden'.  under  the  rr.ea>ure  now  bcfo:/  th^'  Senate 
there  v^i'.l  bf  rvi  r.rc,-.-ay  fi,.r  an  eirbar'--'  on  anr..-,  or  any 
other  (•omnv>dify  in  order  that  we  may  av^:-id  w.ir. 

Wlu-'h.-r  it  b>  wheat,  or  corn,  or  tobacco,  or  shoes,  or  type- 
wTiters,  or  tank-,  "r  todfhb.-u.  h- -.  or  a'.rplane?.  or  suns,  or 
p(-:wdpr.  or  underwear,  or  auror'.nbilcs.  cr  '  rtire  furniture,  or 
hon<%  (,r  oatmeal,  or  checke:  b>iard<;.  or  bill  aid-,  or  golf  balls, 
or  bt->(k^  or  anvth:n  -  that  caxi  te  rec;->.ll"d  by  the  mma  cf 
man,  it  canno^  be  <l:;pi^'d  to  a  bei;;':rerent  nation  or  thr'->ugh 
a  dancr  z.m.'  anywhere  in  'he  W(>r!d  m  an  Amenrnn  ^hr,-. 

Ni  Anuriean  -r;;p.  n-i^^r  It*  crew  car.  therefore  be  withm 
the  r,-»n.;e  cf  dc'-'truction  lonfemplaled  by  'he  k:nd  of  st  a  war- 
fare which  occurred  in  (he  WuJd  War  or  i.s  likely  to  occur 

in  'hi.s  one 

N'  ratev;oiy  of  arm;,  ammnnitr'n.  or  implo:n*'n's  of  war 
can  be  carried  in  our  own  .h:ps  under  <vny  condition,  and 
cannot  be  carried  in  toieiu'n  >hp>  un:il  ail  ntle  ar.d  interest 
In  tlKin  h.'.ve  been  transferred  to  the  foreipn  purehastr. 

Therefore,  if  a  carsjo  of  ^I'ch  m.aterials  and  the  riev;  or 
pasM-ii-  r.^  on  ^ueh  for>ii,'n  ship  >hould  bo  de.vtroyed.  th^'te 
would  be  no  tx-casion  fo:  our  Government  to  protest  or  iak  " 
official  notice  of  it,  and  'here  would  be  no  occasion  or  cao-c 
fur  us  to  become  involved. 

This  prupo.--itie«n  n'->  e.-i.o  can  deny. 

Therefeie  theie  i-^  no  more  need  for  an  embarg:o  on  arms 
than  for  an  embarRO  on  wheat,  or  sewer  pip"s,  or  umbrellas. 

Th;.-  measure  is  consistent  and  sutficunt.  becau.'^e  it  puts  all 
cc  mmeree  with  bclliRerents  on  the  basis  of  equality  and  with- 
hold.-, ir  aliok^ether  so  far  as  our  ships  arc  concerned 

It  is  not  l.kelv  that  th''  American  people  will  become  excited 
or  that  our  Government  would  become  active  or  interested 
ever  the  swiknik:  of  a  fore:^;n  vessel  contaiiuaR  no  Amenean 
citi7en  or  an  article  of  commerce  owned  by  an  Am.encan.  no 
matter  what  the  onam  of  the  c-arRo. 

B  It  the  distinpuished  Sena'or  from  Michiran  Mr.  V.^nden- 
BFR(,  ,__for  whom,  as  he  knows.  I  entertain  the  hichest  per- 
sonal rerard — noser's  that  if  we  become  ?n  arsenal  for  one 
b*'Hi£:erent  we  wM  become  the  tar'-;er  cf  another. 

Tins  is  an  atti.iotive  catch  phrase,  but  it  is  only  a  fissure  cf 
si5e<  t  h. 

We  cannot  become  the  tareet  of  a  nation  even  for  eni^amnR 
In  i:r.:j»n-ful  ci  mmeree  unless  we  ore  wiihm  the  ranse  of  rs 
cp'-ra'ions:  and  certainly  we  cannot  become  the  taiRet  of  any 
nation  for  mnely  cnBa^^ing  m  a  lawful  business  when  we 
w.;;  h.old  ou;-^elves  from  the  raiun'  cf  its  optn-ations 

But  th^'  .ibL  So:\r.or  frcm  Idah^  Mr.  Bi'irmii— for  whom 
we  all  entertain  fht^  d-ei^'st  affec'ion  and  resiiec— told  us  tne 
PtJ--r  day  m  his  oloquent  and  unquestionably  sincere  address 
to  the  Senate  that  if  we  Uff  the  embar«o  and  permit  even 
foreiRu  vessels  to  come  here  and  obt.iin  arms  intended  tor 
cne  of  the  bi-lli^en^nts.  Hitler  will  come  cr  send  his  anents 
her*-'  and  destroy  the  factories  in  which  arms  are  bting 
manufactured. 

Th_s  sterns  to  me  to  t>^  a  fantastic  resort  to  the  imatrination. 
S\ich  an  act  on  the  pan  ot  any  foreign  Rovernment  would 
con*^titute  an  at  ack  upon  the  sovereiRUty  of  the  United 
States,  and  would  be  a  violation  of  our  domestic  laws,  for 


the  punishment  of  which  we  have  adequate  machinery:  and 
for  u.;  to  rcfu.-c  to  regulate  or  control  otu"  domestic  conduct 
a  seems  to  us  wise  and  proper  out  of  icar  'hat  some  fore.Rn 
ruler  wou'-d  oabctase  our  mdustnes  would  brand  us  as  cowards, 

mdi.  ed. 

I:  would  be  as  logical  to  say  they  would  destroy  our  vheat 
fielQS  or  poison  cui-  livestock  because  bicad  and  meat  rii^ht 
find  their  vwiy  to  EiiRlanu  or  France. 

This  prophecy  of  the  Senator  is  based  on  no  sound  founda- 
tion. It  has  not  been  Ion?  since  I  heard  th.-  Senator  frcm 
Idaho  \ehcmently  prophesy  tiiat  there  would  be  no  war  in 
Europe  this  year — 1939. 

Mueh  as  I  admire  and  respect  the  intellect  nnd  Mr/  char- 
acter of  the  Senator  from  Id;ihn,  I  am  alraid  1  •  w:ll  be 
compelled  to  r'^establish  my  faith  m  him  a.  an  mfaUible 
prnph'-f  before  I  can  a^  O'-pt  hi.>  prediction  that  Hitl -r  or  any 
bell:Rer»=nt  will  blow  lio  our  lactones  and  de-trov  cur  indus- 
tr;.  s  beeau.se  they  p-niuce  artiel".-,  uiuch  bo  h  his  enemies 
and  he  c.in  obtain  if  they  Will  eonie  lur  llieia  and  takj  them 

a'Aiiy. 

But  w-  are  told  tha'  e-.-:^n  li  rlv  1  fm.'Z  of  -he  embarcro  would 
not  involve  us  in  war.  it  oucht  to  be  retained  on  morel  grounds, 
because  the  sale  of  arms  designed  for  or  capable  cf  de-Lructiou 
Oi  human  life  is  immoral  and  ought  to  be  suppressed. 

Tins  pha:e  of  the  subject  involves  a  di-cus-^ion  of  the 
me'aphysical  and  ethical  ramifications  of  what  is  riaht  and 
what  1.-' wrong.  v%hat  is  just  or  un,iu.st,  what  is  righteous  or 
unriphtrous  in  the  conduct  of  men  f'A>ard  one  another  in  all 
circumstances  and  ccndittons  of  life. 

If  micht  be  said  that  the  prodiu'iion  of  anv  aeency  w  ;h 
which  human  life  may  be  dcstioyed  or  tortured  is  immoral, 
urethleal.  or  unjust,  no  matter  how  beneficial  its  normal  use 
may  be  to  the  human  race.  Thui;.  the  production  of  axes,  or 
hamna  rs.  or  tools  of  various  kinds  might  be  ^aai  to  be 
unmn:  t1.  becau.^e  in  .some  exigency  of  human  coialuci  they 
in.^'h'  hi-  u>ed  for  the  destrueiion  ot  human  l;l>\ 

It  might  be  said  tha'  the  production  of  .^hotwuns  or  pistols  is 

immoral.  bocau-->e.  although   they   may   be  designed   lor   the 

sport  of  tlu'  hunter,  they  may  be  capable  of  use  ui  the  d"- 

strucMon  of  human  hie.  and  therefore  ihelr  manufac'ure  or 

1   sale  is  immoral,  une'hi 'al.  and  unjut,  wicked,  and  uni.>iht- 

I   oou.N.  and  ouidnt  'o  be  prchibited. 

'  It  might  be  said  that  the  manufact'.ire  and  sale  of  poisons 
of  all  kind.-  i-  immor.il  aii-i  wicketl  and  cauiht  to  be  suppressed, 
becau.se  the>e  ariioles  are  capable  oi  use.  and  are  frequently 
used,  for  the  d  -'ruction  of  human  life. 

'\Vh  ae  can  we  draw  the  Lne  between  the  moral  ard  the 
immoial.  the  ju.:.t  and  the  un,)ust.  the  ethical  and  the  un- 
til; oal.  th  virtuou.-  and  the  vicious,  in  the  production  of 
instruments  with  whicii  l.unian  lif'>  tray  be  taken  or  made 
to  suffer? 

If  we  lived  in  a  world  where  all  men  acknowledg' d  th' 
rights  of  I'll  other  m^n.  where  all  nat'ons  acknowledged  and 
respcc'ed  the  rights  cf  all  otl^er  na'.rns.  and  v.here  the  neces- 
sity never  arose  for  men  or  uroups  of  m-  :■  'r,  contest  with 
other  men  or  groups  of  men  for  the  enioyment  ot  th.  ;r  natural 
or  acquired  riglits.  wc  mieh:  moralize  upon  the  immoraLty 
or  the  fuiil  ty  or  the  stupidity  of  ail  instruments  of  defense 
where  r.  i  d-  fense  is  needed. 

Whin  does  It  become  immoral  or  unethical  or  unjust  or 
wicked  to  produ'-e  for  ourselves  or  for  others  the  instruments 
throui;h  \\hieh  .liuman  rights  may  b«^  enforced,  and  human 
slave  y  ov  human  ^hack^  s  or  doRiadation  thrown  off.  and 
the  ruiht  to  jtand  forth  as  free  men  obtained  and  main  ained? 
Was  it  immcial  for  any  on^  out-idt-  I  lie  contestants  them- 
selv.^s.  or  for  th-*  contestants  themst  Ives,  to  produce  the  m- 
.-trunv-nts  bv  whah  the  revolutions  in  Germany  ar.d  France 
and  I'alv  durln^  the  la-'  century  were  carried  on? 

Was  it  immoral  for  the  nations  of  Eurojx^  to  prori.ice  or 
obtain  wherever  they  could  the  instiuments  of  v. ar  in  their 
stiTJSKles  against  the  b<iundless  ambitions  of  Napoleon? 

Would  It  have  been  immoral  lor  any  nation  or  people  to 
have  produced  and  made  available  'he  inipiement.-  of  self- 
defense  for  the  Armenians  m  their  unequal  strUfifle  with  the 
Turks? 
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W.is  It  immoral  fcr  any  nation  in  the  world  to  produce  and 
make  available  to  both  sides  in  oui  War  between  the  States 
the  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  v.'ith  which  each 
side  wa.^  fighting  what  it  repaided  as  a  nr,hteous  war? 

Would  It  liave  been  immoral  or  unethical  or  wicked  for 
F'.aiee  cr  any  other  nation  to  have  produced  and  m.ade  avail- 
able to  the-  American  Colonics  during  the  Revolutionary  War 
such  instruments  cf  warfare  as  they  needed  to  obtain  in  order 
that  thr^  liKht  of  Ibe-ty  mipht  b<'  kindled  upon  the  hilltops 
of  America,  and  the  great  Republic  which  we  seek  to  serve 
started  upon  its  matchless  history? 

Was  it,  or  would  it  have  been,  immoral  or  wicked  or  unjust 
for  us  in  the  Luutcd  State's  to  produce  and  make  available 
to  the  strufigling  and  defenseless  people  of  Cuba  the  means 
of  her  defense  and  her  liberation  from  the  tyranny  of  Spain 
in  181)8? 

If  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  or  any  of  the  20  republics  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  should  be  attacked  and  threatened 
with  subjugation  by  some  European  or  Asiatic  power,  would 
it  be  immoral  or  unjust  or  unethical  or  wicked  or  diabolical 
for  the  United  States  to  permit  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  the 
instiuments  of  tlieir  preservation  and  defense? 

When  does  a  cannon,  a  tank,  an  airplane,  a  rifle,  or  the 
an, munition  to  make  them  effective,  become  immoral  or 
wick'd:  and  when  do  they  assume  the  character  and  attri- 
butes of  morality  and  ethics  and  righteousness? 

These  questions  cannot  be  resolved  or  settled  in  the  realms 
of  abstract  philosophical  discu.'sion,  fcr  we  must  take  the 
human  race  as  we  find  it  and  not  as  we  might  think  we 
slv  uld  like  to  make  it.  In  all  history  there  have  been  im- 
ponderable emotional  and  spiritual  equations  which  have 
sanctified  sacrifice  and  glorified  the  endurance  of  hardship 
rather  than  surrender  to  the  evils  against  which  men  battled. 

Peter  th"  Hermit  preached  the  Crusades  not  to  sack  the 
Holy  City  but  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 

If  It  be-  immoral  to  sell  arms  to  anvbody  anywhere  imder 
anv  circumstances,  it  is  equally  immcral  to  purchase  them, 
if  not  more  so.  because  the  ultimate  purchaser  in  all  proba- 
bility V'.iil  use  them  fcr  the  purpose  for  which  he  wants  or 
needs  them. 

If  the  Un.ted  States  were  a  weak  nation,  and  defenseless 
agiinst  the  encroachment  of  some  mighty  aggressor,  would  it 
occur  to  any  Senator  or  to  any  American  that  it  would  be 
wick  'd  and  immoral  and  unjust  and  diabolical  for  us  to  pur- 
chase the  means  of  our  defense,  or  for  the  people  of  any  other 
nation  to  .sell  them  to  us?  We  know  that  the  answer  to  this 
question  would  be  a  universal  "No." 

Under  these  circumstances.  Mr.  President,  and  in  the  light 
of  our  own  history,  it  does  not  now  lie  in  our  mouths  to  issue 
the  Pharisaical  announcement  that  we  have  suddenly  be- 
cc^me  .so  strong  and  so  upright  and  so  moral  and  so  uncon- 
taminated  by  the  sordid  history  of  less  worthy  peoples  that 
we  cannot  in  good  conscience  permit  them  to  do  what  we 
ourselves  ha\e  done  and  would  again  do  in  the  hour  of  our 
dcswraticn,  if  the  time  and  need  should  ever  arise. 

In  considering  the  step  which  we  ask  you  to  take  and  hope 
you  will  take.  I  have  sought  to  brush  aside  all  questions  of 
individual  partiality  or  preference  among  the  belhgerents  in 
the  present  war  or  in  any  war.  I  have  sought  to  abandon 
and.  if  possible,  to  forget  my  own  inherent  reactions  to  in- 
.luitice  and  brutality  wherever  they  may  be  found  on  the  face 
if  the  earth.  I  realize  how  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  it  is 
for  men  and  women  who  have  ideals  of  personal  or  national 
conduct  to  divest  tht'^mselves  wholly  of  the  reactions  which 
register  in  their  hearts  at  misconduct  or  injustice  perpe- 
trated by  one  great  nation  against  another,  by  one  race 
against  another,  or  by  one  rehgion  against  another.  I  re- 
alize that  men  and  women  of  dehcate  and  refined  sensibilities 
must  recoil  at  msiss  murder  and  mass  injustice  and  mass 
brutality  anywhere  in  the  world. 

But  as  a  Senator,  charged  with  the  duty  of  representing 
and  protecting  our  own  people  Insofar  as  it  lies  within  my 
power.  I  have  no  right  to  be  swayed  by  any  motive  except 
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the  preservation  cf  the  intefrrity  and  welfare  of  our  own 
Nation  as  I  see  it  in  tlie  1:  :ht  that  God  has  given  me  in  tlie 
attempt  to  perform  tl^at  duty  and  that  scivicc.  I  have  the 
rit'ht.  tl'.oug!! — yea.  I  have  t!ie  oblit:ation — to  .-can  the  far 
horizon  of  this  Nation's  future  to  determine  the  re.-ult  of  my 
actions  now.  I  1  a^e  the  riplu  no  le.s  tlian  the  rblu  at.on  to 
consider  what  sort  of  na'ion  I  am  h'lping  to  b'  queaih  tc  my 
children  and  their  children,  and  theiis  again  fcr  a  hundred 
or  a  tliousand  years. 

I  have  lived  most  of  my  life.  I  hav^*  reg'sfered  threescore 
years  since  the  date  of  my  birth,  and  in  all  likelihood  another 
score  or  two  is  all  that  I  can  hope  for  in  this  v.orld.  I  am 
thinkiiig  of  my  children,  their  children,  and  their  children's 
children.  I  am  thinking  of  your  children  and  all  the  millions 
of  people  v.ho  live  in  America  and  look  to  us  at  this  time  to 
protect  and  preserve  them  and  their  interests. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  obligation  to  try  to  visualize 
what  sort  of  world  we  are  helping  to  create  and  pass  en  to 
those  who  will  be  our  successors  in  all  the  relations  of  life 
in  the  years  and  centuries  to  come. 

I  want  no  war.  God  forbid  that  I  should  pursue  here  a 
course  which  will  bring  a  needless  hazard  to  my  own  flesh 
and  blood,  or  to  the  flesh  and  blood  of  any  colleague  of  mine 
in  the  Senate,  cr  the  flesh  and  blood  of  any  of  my  fellow 
citizens  throughout  this  Nation. 

I  have  seen  war.  I  voted  for  our  entry  into  the  last  war. 
I  pray  that  I  may  never  again  be  called  on  to  cast  such  a 
vote.  It  was  a  cup  from  which  I  do  not  wish  again  to  drink. 
I  saw  that  war.  not  as  a  soldier  but  as  a  public  servant  in- 
terested in  the  manner  of  its  prosecution  and  the  speed  of 
its  ternunation. 

I  saw  it  in  the  front-line  trenches.  I  saw  it  in  the  desola- 
tion of  "no  man's  land."  I  saw  it  in  the  anguish  of  hospitals 
behind  the  lines.  I  saw  it  at  the  graves  of  relatives  and 
friends  who  gave  up  youth  and  hope  and  life  itself  in  behalf 
of  a  great  ideal.  For  more  than  20  years  I  have  seen  it  in 
the  shattered  Umbs  and  minds  of  many  who  survived  the 
ordeal,  and  I  have  seen  it  in  the  chaos  and  confusion  of 
economic  and  moral  infirmities  which  have  resulted  from  it. 

I  want  no  war.  And  because  I  want  no  war  I  am  support- 
ing and  propose  to  vote  for  a  measure  which  involves  the 
greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  by  any  nation  in  the  history 
of  mankind  in  order  to  avoid  war.  I  support  this  measure, 
not  because  we  are  weak  or  supine  or  cowardly.  We  are  not 
weak;  we  are  not  supine:  we  are  not  cowards.  I  support 
it  becau.se  we  are  strong  and  unafraid  and  wish  to  conserve 
that  strength  and  that  courage  for  the  service  of  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  which  we  have  built  up  and  which  we  cherish, 
not  only  for  ourselves  in  America  but  throughout  the  world, 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  attentively 
tc  and  been  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  BarkleyI  in  his  moving  address,  yet  I  should 
like  to  make  a  simple  observation  which  has  occurred  to  mt  . 

It  is  noted  that  neither  belligerent  in  the  present  European 
war  has  yet  bombed  civilian  populations.  I  am  convincca 
that  both'belligerents,  among  other  considerations,  know  that 
so  long  as  America  rem.ains  strictly  neutral,  whichever  one 
first  resorts  to  thi=  atrocious  form  of  warfare  will  immediately 
inflame  America,  and  cause  America  to  sympathize  with,  and 
possibly  aid,  the  victim. 

Therefore  it  seems  to  me  that  by  remaining  strictly  neutral 
we  are  performing  a  great  humanitarian  service — the  great 
service  of  protecting  the  defenseless  civilian  populations  in 
war-torn  Europe — whereas,  if  we  become  unneutral,  wc  shall 
lose  this  beneficent  influence. 

I  favor  the  retention  of  the  present  neutrality  law  rather 
than  to  change  It  fcr  the  worse  in  a  bad  situation. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  3  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Octo- 
ber 20,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
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IIOrSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TlirKSDAY,    ()(  T01!KR    10.    \'X]0 

Tlip  House  m.'t  at  12  o'clck  noon. 

Tl'.e  Chaplain.  R<v.  Janu-s  Shtra  Montsomory.  D.  D., 
offerod  the  fulli.wmg  prayer : 

Bl..sspd  I/ird  God.  fnr  rvery  eraci  iu>  wird  nf  Thme  we  give 
Thvt'  'hank-  M.:ke  pia:n  iintci  v;-  what  \vc  havo  not  d.sc*  rned 
of  truth  and  \\isdi.;rn  In  Th.y  hi^v  word.  Teach  us  the  l'>- 
sons  that  Thou  wouicl-t  h  ut  u-  knuw.  that  we  may  learn  from 
th.f  l>)'ik  of  ancient  taith  the  saitcdne-s  nf  life,  the  dufy.  and 
tlie  j.iy  of  nuliteou.s  d-'ed...  Bl''--ev!  i.^  th"  man  that  walkclh 
rot  m  the  coun.sel  of  thr  u:-.^Md!y.  nor  .-tand'th  :n  the  way 
of  sinners,  nor  sitteih  in  tlie  si  at  of  the  sco.nful.  But  his 
deliL'ht  1.S  m  th»'  law  nf  "h-  Lord:  and  in  Hi.s  law  d^th  he  m.  di- 
late day  and  nit^ht.  Ar.*.  he  sh.all  b-'  hke  a  tree  planted  by 
th.e  .;-.er  of  uattr,  tliat  brins^cth  ff)r;h  I'.i-  fruit  in  his 
season:  h,i.s  1.  af  <il-o  -hall  riot  -.Mthrr;  ■■•id  wliatsoever  h-^ 
dorth  shall  prosper  Heavenly  Fa:her.  root  cur  .souLs  deep 
in  the  soil  enriched  by  ilu  fViuini:  tides  L.f  [he  river  cf  life. 
Thmuah  Jesus  Christ  cur  Lord.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  tlie  pruccfd-n'^s  of  yes;t«Tday  was  r-ad  and 
apprined. 

E\TfN~.ION    OF    FIEMXRKS 

Mr  PITTKN'GER  Mr  ^^ix  aktr  I  ii.  k  unanimous  con.-ent 
to  rx'end  my  own  rema:k.^  m  the  Record  in  connection  with 
fh-'  r'  port  lif  th*'  North-'in  L  ike  Siat-s  Rei^iunal  Committee. 

The  SPE.AKER      Without  ebj'Ction.  it   i^  >o  oidered. 

Thrre  \\.i.->  no  obj  etion. 

PKRMISSION    TO   ADDRESS    THE   HOt  SE 

Mr.  LEI^^ND  M  FX:)RD.  Mr  Sp.'aker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  M  uiday  ntxi  af'er  'lie  di.-posrion  of  other 
speCial  orders  I  tTi.iy  b-'  pennitt(d  to  addre.-s  the  House  for 
30  m.nutev. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  icqucst  of  the 
gentleman  from  Caliioniia? 

T!ier>'  was  nu  objic'ion. 

Mr  M.APES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-^k  unanimous  consent  t^^t 
on  \Vedne>day  nex'  after  the  d!,-p(i>iMon  of  the  oth>r  spetial 
orders  the  «entlem.in  from  Ohui  >Mr.  Lnwi.il  may  addrcs 
the  House  for  20  nuniltes. 

The  SPEAKER.  L-  there  objection  to  the  rcqui^it  ol  the 
gtntleman  from  Michuan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF   TEM^RKS 

Mr  FLANNAGAN.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ex;end  my  own  rom..rko  m  the  Record  on  the  subject  of 
neutrality. 

Th  •  SPEAKER.     Without  objeeticn.  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

TR\DE-.AC,KEEMENT  POLICY 

Mr  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Sp«\iker,  I  ask  unanimous 
ccn>ent  to  address  tlie  House  for  1  nunuto  and  to  :e\ic;e  and 
exteiui  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKEJ^.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

T^'iere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COFPtE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  intro- 
di.cmK  a  bill  to  provide  for  Senate  ratification  of  trade  asrec- 
ment.s.  My  an.ilysis  of  some  of  the  trade  acreements  that 
h  u.'  been  concluded  and  the  propc.^ed  Ais:ont:ne  trade  agree- 
ment on  which  hearings  are  now  bemc  held  before  the  Coin- 
mitt'X^  for  Reciprocity  Information  has  convinced  me  that 
Senate  ratit'icaiion  of  the.-e  agreements  is  necessary  to 
properly  protect  agriculture  and  the  livestock  mdiL^try  in 
particular. 

Under  this  proposed  Argentine  trade  agre-nnent.  th-  pro- 
posal LS  made  to  reduc(>  the  taniT  and  encourage  the  m.piu- 
t.Ht.on  on  such  compt-tuive  agr. cultural  products  as  Ci-nned 
beef,  tallow,  hides,  ca-^fin.  che.-^se.  corn.  f!ax.-eed.  turkevs.  and 
other  competitive  agricultural  ccm.modities  which  wou'd  fur- 
ther accentuate  the  trend  oi  indu:sir.al:zu-ig  thio  country  at 
the  expense  of  atncultiu'e. 


Tills  power  which  has  ben  delei-ated  by  Congress  to  effect 
trade  agreements  should  be  returned  to  Congress  at  least  to 
the  extent  of  requiring  ratification  by  the  Senate  of  tiade 
agreements  as  is  provided  under  the  Constitution  for  all  other 
treaties  between  nationr:.  I  hope  when  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act  comes  up  for  extension  at  the  next  session  that  Congress 
will  imist  upon  the  adoption  of  this  provision  requiring  Senate 
ratification  of  all  future  trade  agreements.     [Applause.] 

iPIere  the  ttavel  fell.) 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a  k  unaninioas  onsent  to 
pri  ceed  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  L-  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFF^L■\N  Mr  Speaker,  I  rail  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  ;i.  in  ^Ls:>  .>s:ppi  to  the  fuct  that  up  ni  Michican 
the  Gcveii.mt  lit  is  not  doing  a  thing  to  help  the  Chry<=lcr 
Motor  Car  Co.  turn  oiit  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  cars.  They 
are  an  organization  which  thiS  Congress  permiis  to  ( xist 
under  the  protection  ol  the  National  L;ibor  B  lard.  The  Lab^r 
B;iard  is  dcm.andmg.  and  so  far  ha-s  been  successful  in  its  de- 
mand, a  limit  on  the  production  of  motorcars  which  private 
C!t,zt  ns  would  buy. 

The  Chiy.-.ler  Motor  Co.  has  always  paid  taxes,  Fedtral, 
State,  city,  and  school:  vet  the  gditlemair  sits  hcie  and.  while 
he  bia.^ts  about  what  the  Governnunt  i.-  doing  for  his  S^iuth. 
he  will  not  do  one  single  thing  to  help  industry  up  tin  re  m 
Michigan:  will  not  h.elp  pnvate  indu.-try  up  there  do  lluse 
things  winch  uiean  the  payment  of  more  taxes  and  wages. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  trouble  with  the  p.iitl.man  ficmi 
Michigan  is  that  he  fails  to  di.-^tmguish  between  public  busi- 
nes.>  and  private  business. 

Mr.  HOI-T?kIAN.  Why,  you  run  your  piib!;e  business  on 
the  taxpa\ei.N'  money,  but  the  private  indi\idual  runs  his 
bu.>.nc.--.>  t.fi  his  (,w:i  money.     Tliat  is  the  dillercnce. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

RE.  irROr.\L-TR.fDE    .fCREKMrNTS 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Spi  aker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  m.nute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  th.  re  objerMon  ?o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fr(  in  Pennsylvania   ;  Mr.  I-iicni? 

There  was  no  objtction. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eenMernan  from  N.  brx4:a 
!Mr  Coffee  presents  a  prop<:).-~i!ii.n  »hat  -Iv  iild  be  given 
ev.  ry  consideration  by  this  Hou-e.  locking  after  our  farmers, 
labonrs.  and  manufacturer-^.  Wlien  I  think  of  these  it  cipro- 
cal-trade  a.f;reement.v  b;.'  which  we  try  to  help  the  people  of 
foreicn  countries  to  the  detriment  of  the  pe-ple  of  this 
count  I  y.  I  wonder  whether  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  to  do  that.  I  wonder  if  it  is  our  duty  t  i  delegate 
power  to  the  Pres.drnt  of  the  Unit'>d  States  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  do  things  for  foreigners  to  the  detrim.ent 
of  American  farmers  and  American  laborers.  I  say  that  wi- 
are  here  to  legislate  for  the  people  of  America,  and  when  we 
permit  the  h-^ad  of  this  Government  to  t^ar  d^nvn  this 
country  by  thrse  reciprocal-trade  agreenienLs  I  say  the  time 
has  come  to  take  recocnition  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Nt'biaska  h.as  jtist  stated.  It  mak-s  my  blood  boil  when  I 
th'i;k  Congress  delegated  the  power  it  has  to  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive. In  the  name  of  America  and  our  Government  rescind 
this  power  and  do  it  before  it  is  too  late:  before  he  sink.s 
the  -hip:  before  he  wrecks  this  Nation  with  the  power  and 
authority  you  Ea\-e  the  President  which  Congress  should 
retain.  Men,  cannot  you  now  see  the  damage  you  have  done 
by  dcl<'gation  of  power  to  the  Pi-esident? 

Yesterday  I  overheard  a  Senator  say  that  thry  would  soon 
fin..sh  consideration  of  the  n(>utrality  bill  in  the  Senate  and 
pass  their  bill;  then  they  are  going  to  .send  it  over  to  the 
House  and  the  powers  that  be  have  it  shoved  through  here 
in  a  day  or  two.  which  will  get  us  out  of  here  by  the  first 
part  of  November.  That  is  what  the  administration  figures 
on  doing  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  If  the  Speaker 
and  majority  leader  bring  that  bill  in  here  through  a  clo.-pd 
rule  and  iunited  debate  and  do  not  give  the  Members  ol  the 
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House  an  opportunity  to  discuss  thoroughly  the  legislation 
that  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate,  so  that  the  Membeis 
may  tiy  their  be.st  to  keep  thi.s  country  free  from  war — 
we  want  no  war  and  we  do  not  need  to  get  into  war  if  we 
u^e  cur  heads — I  .'^^ay  to  the  leadership  and  the  administra- 
tion that  it  is  due  for  son.e  chastiscmient  at  the  hands  of 
the  people  back  hom.e.  and  rightfully  so.  In  the  name  cf 
America,  eur  Constitution,  our  boys.,  and  our  people,  let  us 
keep  from  going  to  war  abroad,  and  I  will  guarantee  then 
wc  will  not  have  any  war  in  America.  No  one  wants  war, 
and  I  am  sure  there  is  no  good  reason  I  should  vote  for  it, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  send  our  boys  over  the  ocean. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous c:m^  I  lit.  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  an  rddre'-^  delivered  on  October  7,  1939,  ever  the 
Columbia  network  by  Rev.  Eciward  Lod-rc  Curran.  president, 
Intt'-nat'oral  Catholic  Tru'h  Socirtv.  in  reply  to  Hon.  Alfred 
E.  Smith..     The  address  is  entitled  "The  Crusade  for  Peace." 

1  he  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
p-svirman  from  Wisconsin  iMr.  SchaferJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE    KOT;sn    LETTER 

Mr.  THORKLESCN.  Mr.  SP'  'akcr,  I  a.^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  Liv  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  thcr.>  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  iMr.  Thorkelson ] ? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIIORICLLSON  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respect  to  the  letter 
iaserted  in  tlie  daily  Recokd  on  Ocicber  11.  I  find  it  has  al- 
ready b.'cn  con-sidercd  m  the  Geneva  Conference  held  in  1929 
and  1930.  The  matter  was  brought  up  at  that  time  because 
Lord  Noiti,cl.ffe.  proprietor  of  the  L<;ndon  Times,  the  Daily 
Mall  and  other  English  newspapers,  was  over  here  in  charge 
(  f  Br;'i-h  propaganda  in  America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  authorship  of  the  British 
secret  service  communication  ol  1919.  which  I  placed  in  the 
d  ly  Record  on  October  11,  has  been  identified  by  the  wire 
wli  eh  I  rece;v<  d  during  the  debate  yesterday  and  in  this  book, 
I  ak  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  whole  article,  in 
ju.tice  to  Mr.  E.  M.  Houvc.     1  Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  !Mr.  Thorkelson]  that  the  letter 
rcferrt  d  to  by  him  be  withdrawn  from  the  permanent  Record? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORICELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  remainder  of  these  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Ri-coRD  so  that  it  may  remain  as  a  part  of  this  report. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKEL.SON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  printed  British 
Secret  Seivice  Rejxirt  which  appeared  in  the  daily  Record  of 
October  11  was.  like  other  reports,  interesting  becau.se  of  the 
information  it  contained.  To  me  it  was  interesting  for,  know- 
ing the  history  of  the  World  War  and  conditions  as  they  ex- 
isted at  that  time,  I  found  the  report  to  be  in  substance 
correct,  csen  without  signature.  It  was  for  that  reason  that  I 
said  to  disregard  the  origin  and  destination  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  le.sson  in  the  report,  for  the  opinion 
stated  therein  is  exactly  the  opinion  which  prevails  among 
th<-  so-called  nobility  of  Europ.>,  and  particularly  that  har- 
bored by  the  titled  personages  of  Great  Britain.  I  have  heard 
these  gentlemt  n  express  themselves  exactly  as  set  forth  in 
thi.-i  article.  I  have  lieard  many  of  the.'^c  Europeans  belittling 
the  Americans. 

Th"  average  British,  German,  Scandinavian,  French,  and 
Am.erican  citizens  do  not  hate  each  other.  On  the  contrary, 
I  have  always  found  the  average  Mr.  Citizen  of  all  countries 
friendly.  I  am  sure  that  nearly  all  of  those  now  engaged  in 
their  own  destruction  often  wonder  why  war  must  come.  For 
what  and  for  whom  are  they  fighting?  Certainly  not  for 
themselves,  for  they  will  be,  as  they  have  been,  left  with  the 


empty  bag  when  the  war  is  over.  There  are  no  homes  or 
futures  in  the  front-hne  trenches  and  only  false  glory  in 
no-man's  land.  The  last  war  was  fougltit  for  the  owners  of 
Krupp.  Bethlehem  Steel,  Vickcrs-Armstrongs,  Schncjder- 
Creusot,  and  Skoda.  I  refer  you  to  Arm-;  and  the  Men,  from 
Fortune  magazine,  which  I  would  advise  my  colleagues  to  read 
before  they  vote  to  give  the  President  power  in  the  Neutrality 
Act  to  involve  us  in  war. 

Who  are  the  promoters  of  war?  The  report  in  the  daily 
Record  of  October  11  gives  a  clue. 

Tne  upper  strata  of  Europe,  and  particularly  that  of  Great 
Britain,  harbor  the  thoughts  of  the  Americans  expressed  in 
this  report.  The  cost  of  selling  us  on  the  idea  of  sending  our 
young  men  to  fight  for  the  British  Israel  was  no  doubt  based 
upon  the  educational  cost,  or  propaganda,  scholarships,  com- 
plimentary titles,  and  degrees.  This  is  forgivable,  because 
how  can  anyone  remember  that  there  is  no  difference  between 
the  pauper  and  the  king?  The  average  "cost  of  conversion," 
I  believe,  would  have  been  more  than  53  cents  if  England  had 
paid  her  total  war  debts  with  interest  to  us.  The  reason  for 
the  cheapness  which  this  report  set  forth  was.  therefore,  due 
to  the  fuCt  that  we  paid  for  the  conversion  and  the  privilege 
of  fighting  for  Great  Britain,  and  we  paid  for  the  war  besides. 
I  placed  this  report  in  the  daily  Record  becau.se  I  wanted  the 
pc'  pie  to  know  this,  and  I  wanted  to  warn  them  not  to  be 
foolish  enough  to  fight  this  war  for  the  same  cause  as  we 
fought  it  22  years  ago. 

When  the  article  mentioned  the  Irish  and  German  "riff- 
raff," let  us  not  forget  that  the  British  upper  strata  speak  in 
exactly  that  manner  of  the  Americans,  and  when  they  men- 
tion the  Irish  and  German  they  actually  mean  the  Americans 
then-xsclves.  What  I  resent  is  to  be  told  about  it  at  any  time, 
even  now.  If  it  is  a  fact,  it  would  be  better  left  unsaid  to 
spare  the  feelings  of  a  people  that  outdid  themselves  to  help 
Great  Britain. 

When  this  report  speaks  of  "societies"  it  is  again  correct, 

for  we  had  many  of  them  at  that  time.     I  know,  as  the  report 

states,  that  this  is  true: 

With  the  firtive  cooperation  of  the  administration  our  "Amprlcan" 
dcfen.-.f  -ocietlep  security  leagues,  i)rotcctlve  tussi-)ciation.s.  and  other 
extra  Irpril  bcdas  mauled  us  to  terrorize,  gterilize.  and  .standardize — 
ill  a  woid.  to  A.'noTic;iiii;-e—  the  minds  of  the  people  and  their  legis- 
Jntor.s  so  that  tlneir  conduct  and  even  their  thoughts  conformed 
scrupulously  to  the  common  pattern  we  had  laid  down  for  them. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  we  have  the  .same  societies  today, 
many  of  them  sponsored  by  foundations  for  philanthropic 
purposes.  I  refer  you  to  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
October  18. 

It  is  also  unfortunately  true,  as  the  report  states,  that  many 
of  us  have  been  led  to  beLeve  that  real  culture  can  only  be 
had  "on  the  other  side."  In  my  opinion,  the  best  culture  for 
us  is  on  this  side. 

When  the  report  says: 

There  is  no  German-American  situation.  It  Is  considered  near 
tre;eon  to  uibe  German  silver,  to  hear  Germfan  muoic,  or  to  have 
German  measles. 

I  can  testify  to  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  It  was 
after  the  Balfour  declaration,  when  our  Nation  was  submerged 
With  pro-British  propaganda,  that  the  sentiment  of  our  people 
gradually  began  to  change  in  favor  of  England  and  with 
hatred  toward  the  Central  Powers.  No  one  hated  Germany 
previoasly  to  that  time,  and  that  includes  the  Hebrew  as 
well.  It  was  the  trade  negotiated  in  London  in  the  Balfotir 
Treaty  that  sold  the  American  people  against  the  Central 
Powers.  I  recall  that  anyone  who  tuifortunately  hskl  a  Ger- 
man name,  even  though  a  citizen  of  this  country  for  two  or 
three  generations,  was  hounded  and  criticized  because  of  his 
name.  I  can  even  go  a  little  further  than  this  and  say  that  if 
anyone  was  seen  with  a  person  with  a  German  name  he  was 
classed  as  pro-German.  Those  old  enough  can  remember 
this  very  distinctly,  and  that  is  what  BritLsh  propaganda  did 
in  the  United  States  and  what  it  is  now  attempting  to  do 
again.    So  the  report  is  correct  as  to  that. 

We  are  already  familiar  with  the  British  movement  In  our 
colleges,    universities,    and    other    educational    institutions. 
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TL.it  is  such  a  common  th:ng  thai  ;t  is  not  tv'n  nfi'  -.--ary  'o 
dlscass  It  today.  The  same  stalemf-nt  may  be  mach-  ab<nu 
prclatrs  nr  pa>fors  in  many  of  our  church'S.  pa::ivulai!y 
those  connocted  with  the  variou-s  foundations. 

I  also  know  that  li.is  organization  cxist.s — the  Imperial 
British  I>rac!  Ori-'ani/ation.  It  l.s  very  active  today  in  pro- 
mctint;  pro-Bririh  f.  ohnK.  for  I  have  their  magazines  in  my 
office,  a  publication  named  ■■I>vstiny  "  I  b<>lieve  that  many 
rf  i:s  will  admit  that  <-.v'a  m\:rh  of  cur  reading  is  largely 
Bnti.-h.  and  tl.at  -orr,.'  of  tlio  uxt books  liave  been  changed 
favonnt?  the  Bnti.-h  idea.s. 

I  now  i-(imt'  t(i  the  motion  pictures  We  had  pro-Bnti.sh 
movies  durinc  thf  World  War.  Airoci'ies  v  ere  dfpict.d  as 
rommitt.d  by  tho  C'P.tral  I'w.v^r.s  wiiuh  tho  produc-rs  today 
adni!'  wt'iP  purely  propai^anda  to  pri'mote  liatifds  toward  the 
Centr.il  Powirs.  We  hav»^  the  same  puturts  today,  more 
.'-ubili>  to  be  sure,  but  still  pro-British,  with  the  atnuities 
credited  to  Hith-r  and  n;i7J-ism  instead  of  Gt.rmar.y. 

I  am  not  co!icernrd  wi'h  picture's  of  this  type,  because  I 
know  them  uk)  wt  11.  but  may  I  call  y-)ur  attention  to  tlds: 
All  fif  th''-'-  movint'  picture.>  and  their  atrr>city  plots  are  cre- 
at.d  m  the  minds  of  those  who  jiroduce  the  pictuies  and  are 
portray.ils  of  themselves.  It  should  be  understood  by  all  that 
when  a  peis(in  writes  a  story  h"  cannot  write  what  is  in 
another  ixTson's  mind.  He  tan  only  word  puture  what  is 
in  his  own  mind.  So  all  the  movinc  pictures  that  are  now 
on  the  scrt  n  (iNseminatmc  thi^  v.ild  propaiTanda  are  re- 
flections of  h.atreds  in  the  minds  of  th'>  producers.  It  i-  very 
important  f-.r  all  of  us  to  undt  r.st.uui  tii;s.  not  only  in  Icokins: 
at  movine  pictures  but  in  readinn  a>  well.  Remember,  the 
pl.^t  to  kill  i>  hatched  in  the  mind  of  the  crunir.al  and  not  in 
the  mind  of  the  victim.  The  people  who  willfully  distort  facts 
and  deliberately  portniv  pu'lu'.e->  en  ihv  ^c:i\",\  that  are  not 
true,  and  which,  are  u.^ed  for  ih-'  purpc.-e  of  involvmt:  us  in 
a  war  where  perhaps  a  million  of  our  younc  men  will  die.  are 
criminals  themselves  in  .--uch  portrayal. 

It  IS  not  my  desire  to  take  the  time  or  waste  the  space  in 
the  RrtoHD  to  discibs  thi.N  r^  port  in  detail,  but  let  it  be 
luiderstood  that  VM'n  tlie  rtVuers  mentioned  in  t}\;s  were 
knmt-.ted  by  the  Briti.-h  Govenunent.  and  th.c  e\idence  of  that 
m.iy  be  found  in  t!v.^  Whitakcr  Almanack  in  the  Coo.izres- 
.-a  nal  Library. 

In  closink:,  allow  me  au'am  to  call  your  attention  to  my 
rer!iaik>  m  the  Recotd  of  October  18.  Tlv>  rep^irt  quoted 
Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  of  Skibo  Castle.  Sutherlandshire,  and 
Ni'W  York  City,  as  stating: 

Let  mtii  '-ay  wh.U  they  wiH.  I  -av  thit  as  surtly  ns  the  -uii  In 
the  heavi'ii*;  once  .--hone  upon  Brit.ii!!  aiu!  .America  wnitPd.  so  .'<urt'ly 
Is  It  one  morntii?  to  ri.««»,  to  shine  upon,  lu  greet  again  the  rcmuted 
states — the  BMtl^h-An.t•rn.■a:l  I'm   a. 

'ITiis  is  precisely  what  I  quoted  m  my  article  yesterday 
from  the  las*  chapter  in  Triumphant  Democracy,  wntten  by 
Camecie  in  1893,  so  this  report  checks  pretty  well,  from  tlu' 
betnnninc  to  the  end.  i  xcept  in  the  sicnature.  wluch  I  ad- 
m.'^nish  the  reader  to  di.^re.Tard  m  readmp  the  report. 

I  hope  those  who  read  this  ie;v,irt  will  unch  rstand  this. 
and,  !vs  1  conclude,  may  I  say  that  I  am  crateful  to  the  press 
for  the  publicity  piven  to  this  ver>'  important  epi>ode  22 
years  ak;o, 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.\RKS 

Mr.  KEFAU\'ER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-k  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  rennrks  m  the  Rfcord  and  to  include 
therein  three  short  editorials  relative  to  the  pri'po.-ed  rtcipro- 
ca!  trade  agreement  with  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  t!;e  request  of  tlie 
pentl'^man  from  Tennessee  'Mr.  Kzfau\er  1  ' 

There  was  v.n  o*^J'H"tion. 

Mr  BROOKS.  Mr  Speak-r.  I  a-k  unanimous  conseir  to 
extend  mv  own  remarks  m  the  Recopd  and  to  include  a  speech 
I  delivered  at  th.e  dedicati.^n  of  a  chapel  at  Bark-dale  F.eld 
In 

The  SPEAKER.  I-^  ths  re  obi.c'i^n  to  the  roque.--:  of  the 
fent  Ionian  frv  ni  Lrnusiana  :Mr.  Brooks  J? 

Tliere  wis  no  i  b.iection. 

Mr  HORTON  Mr.  Speak--r  I  r -k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  r...v  oah  lera.nk-^  .n  ti.c  RtiiuRD  and  to  include  a  state- 


m-nt  I  made  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Infor- 
niation  at  recent  hearings  on  the  pr.ipc;,-"d  recii)rocal  trade 
a.ireement  with  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.erc  ohj-ction  to  the  requ-st  of  the 
ptmtleman  from  Wyoming,'  iMr.  HoriXONl? 

Th<'re  wa^  no  cbjecticn. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ni.ike  the  same  request 
and  I  al.^o  want  to  include  a  statement. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  tiie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  iMr.  Crawford  1? 

Tht  re  was  n<j  objection. 

ANNIVFHS.ARIF-S  OF  EVENTS  IN  ENGLISJl  .fND  .AMERICAN  HISTORY 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unan:mo\is  consent  to 
address  the  Hi'U-e  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  tlie 
pentleman  from  Mis-i.ssippi   IMr.  Rankin  1? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speakr-r.  we  are  con'^tantly  celebrating 
the  anniver.-arit  s  of  ere.it  events.  It  jtist  occurred  to  me  that 
anniV'T  an.'s  of  three  of  the  <mt'-taiidi:m  events  m  Enuli.-h 
and  American  history  have  occurr»  d  witlim  the  last  week. 

Last  Saturday,  the  14fh  of  October,  was  the  t  mht  hundred 
and  seventy-third  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Ha.-tings,  in 
10G6,  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Normans. 

Tuesday,  the  17th  of  October,  was  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-second  anniversary  of  the  rurrender  of  Burgoyne  at 
Saratoga,  m  1777.  during  the  Revolution.ny  War. 

Today  is  the  one  hundred  and  fifiy-eiuhth  anniversary  of 
one  of  the  mo^t  important  events  in  the  hi.-tory  of  the  two 
great  Engli-h-sp-  akmg  nations  i-^n  the  earth.  T'  i';  the  anni- 
versary of  the  surr-'oder  of  Cornwallis  to  G^^ors'-  Washintrton 
at  Ycrktown  on  October  19,  1781.  an  event  which  made  pos- 
sible the  establishment  of  this  Republic.     (Applause. J 

I  Here  the  gavel  tell.  I 

SPECIAL  ORDER 

The  iiPLAKER  Under  a  special  order  (  f  the  Hou<e  here- 
tofore entered,  tjv.^  gentleman  from  Oregon  Mr.  Piehc.eI  is 
M  cognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  World 
War  Vice  President  Mar.shall  visited  La  Grande,  Oreg.  I  Uved 
5  miles  from  the  city  at  that  time.  I  left  the  old  farm  and 
went  to  town  to  help  entertain  th»'  Vice  Pre.'irient.  One  of 
the  prommi'nt  merchants  of  the  town  came  up  to  the  group 
where  we  were  standing  and  I  introduced  liim  to  the  Vice 
President.  He  said  to  the  Vice  President,  'Wliat  are  you 
going  to  talk  abiui  tonight  in  your  lecture?"  Tlv  Vice  Presi- 
dent said,  "I  am  surprised  that  out  m  thus  western  city  you 
are  not  falkiiig  about  one  .'-ubjtct  only.  I  am  surprisi  d  you 
have  more  than  one  to  talk  about."  The  man  said.  'I  sup- 
pose vou  are  pomg  to  speak  of  the  war?"  'Surely,"  the  Vice 
Pt! -^iri-nt  replied,  "we  talk  about  nothing  el^e  in  the  National 
Capital,  and  that  is  what  I  shall  talk  about  tonight." 

Recallinrr  this  s'ovy  makes  me  think  that  we  in  this  Hou.se 
havt'  been  sittmct  h  re  day  by  day  little  r'^alizing  the  tremen- 
dous conflagration  n^^w  <'arting  across  th'^  waters  that  m.iy 
wip«'  (Uit  civdi7aM<'n  I  want  to  sec.-ind  the  .suggestions  made 
in  the  Well  uf  thi^  Hou.-e  by  thos(^  who  believe  we  m  this  House 
should  Rive  thiTouiih  d:scu.s>ion  to  neutiality.  I  want  the 
majorry  leader  'o  ri  mcmix'r  tha'  tht  re  are  some  of  us  over 
hert  who  do  not  bcli-'ve  you  ought  to  drive  the  bill  through 
with  40  minutes  of  debate  tmder  the  strict  ruks  of  the  Hi'iuse. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  g.  ntleman  yield 
ritht  ther-'? 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
T(Xas. 

Mr  RAYBITJN  There  has  never  been  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  an\body  to  do  an\thing  of  that  sort.  I  have  sat 
here  for  2  weeks  and  more  now  and  heard  gentlemen,  espe- 
cially on  the  RepubLcan  side  of  the  House,  hke  the  gentleman 
from  Peruvylvania  ;  Mr.  Rich!  this  morning,  and  last  week 
another  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  iMr.  Van  ZandtI 
sugcest  that  such  a  course  micht  be  adopted.  There  never 
ha-  be-'-n  any  plan  or  any  desire  en  the  part  of  anybody  on  this 
side  of  th!--*  House  to  bring  in  the  bill  wlicn  it  returns  from 
Lhe  Senaie  in  any  other  fashion  than  that  we  shall  have 
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liberal  discussion  of  it.     WTiat  liberality  is,  of  course,  its  a 
question  cf  degree. 

I  lia\e  talked  to  the  Spiaker  with  reference  to  this  matter 
and  al.-o  to  some  members  of  the  committee.  I  intend  before 
any  conclusii-)n  is  reached  with  reference  to  the  matter  to 
talk  With  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  the  minority 
leader,  aixl  meml)t'r';  cf  the  committee  on  that  side,  I  hope 
tliat  once  and  for  all  it  may  be  settiiu  that  we  are  net  going 
to  try  to  gag  the  House  when  any  so-called  neutiality  bill 
comes  back  here.  There  will  be  given  reasonable  time  for 
the  discus.sion  of  that  matter. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon,     I  thank  th.c  majority  le.ider. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Mas.sachusetts.  Has  the  gentleman  given 
any  considt^atior.  as  yet  as  to  whether  we  shall  be  allowed  to 
ofTer  amendments  to  the  measure? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Nothing  has  been  decided  as  yet  except 
that  reasonable  time  will  be  allowed  for  discussion,  because 
we  woi.ild  like  first  to  cce  the  form  of  the  bill  as  it  comes  from 
the  Senate.  I  v.-ish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
se'ts.  however,  that  no  agreement  will  be  made,  whether  he 
aerees  to  it  or  not,  until  after  he  is  consulted.     1  Applause.  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  thank  the  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  very  much  for  that  contribution. 

One  of  the  most  striking  statements  I  have  read  on  neu- 
trality appears  under  a  New  York  date  line  and  is  by  William 
Allen  W^hite.  It  was  m  a  broadcast  in  which  he  used  these 
words : 

Th'^  cash-a:iri-currv  law  is  America's  peaceful  cor.trlbutlon  to  the 
world's  i!K'vtt!)ble  .-tru.'gle  thHt  Is  guthrrlng  on  the  bhort-s  of  the 
W'S'a'rn  wcrhi. 

I  a'jree  thoroughly  with  William  Allen  White  in  that  state- 
ment. I  am  for  the  so-call-d  cash  and  carry,  I  should  like 
to  see  the  subject  debated  fully  on  thLs  floor. 

Let  me  relate  just  one  more  incident.  Just  before  I  was 
leavinc  hrnic.  after  the  present  war  had  been  declared,  my 
ot^ly  soil,  wh.o  was  a  volunteer  in  the  World  War.  asked  me  to 
walk  out  with  him  and  then  he  gave  me  a  little  talk.  He  said 
to  n,e,  "Father.  I  have  never  said  much  to  you  about  the  war. 
You  never  realized  and  mother  never  realized,  and  no  one 
ever  realized,  how  hard  it  was  for  me  to  leave  here  22  years 
ago,  leaving  you  with  a  thousand  acres  of  wheat  and  needing 
me  so  nuich.  But  I  went."  Then  he  told  me  incidents  he 
had  never  mentioned  before.  He  never  talks  much  about  the 
war,  though  he  saw  service  on  both  fronts.  Finally  he  said, 
"On  the  Piave,  I  believe  it  was  in  late  October  of  1918,  I  ran 
into  an  Italian  boy  about  my  size  and  age.  I  said  to  him, 
'Are  ycu  in  the  army?'  The  Italian  boy  replied,  'No.  I  am 
not  in  the  army.  Why  should  I  be?  My  father  owns  a 
thousand  acres  of  land.'  " 

My  sen  said,  "I  locked  at  the  big  slacker  and  I  thought  of 
you  back  here  with  all  your  acreage  cf  wheat  and  cattle  and 
your  10.000  acres,  yet  I  was  over  there  helping  fight  his 
battles." 

Then  he  added,  "Dad,  they  do  not  have  the  same  Ideals 
over  there  that  we  have  here.  Remember,  I  have  a  boy,  your 
grandson,  who  is  eighteen  and  a  half  now,  big,  strong,  and 
raring  to  go.     Keep  us  out  if  you  can," 

I  have  thought  of  that  many  times  since.  I  think  we 
ought  to  convey  in  every  letter  and  bit  of  information  we 
send  back  home  that  there  is  no  war  sentiment  here.  As  far 
as  I  know,  there  is  not  a  single  Member  of  either  body  that  is 
ready  to  vote  for  war  or  who  would  send  our  soldiers  again 
to  cro^ss  the  submarine-infested  ocean  to  fight  to  a  final  con- 
clusion the  world  struggle  that  is  going  on  there  now.  But 
the  question  is.  Where  is  our  defense  line?  Ls  it  on  the  shore- 
line of  America?  Ls  it  Pearl  Harbor?  Is  it  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska?  Is  It  Panama?  Are  we  really  going  to  carry  out  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  as  it  apphes  to  South  American  countries? 
I  believe  we  all  are  ready  to  give  up  freedom  of  the  seas, 


especially  as  far  as  the  North  Atlantic  Is  concerned,  to  keep 
out  of  war. 

There  is  a  real  problem  for  Americans  and  for  their  Repre- 
sentatives here  in  Congress  to  decide  and  I  hope  that  the  en- 
tire matter  will  com.e  up  for  adequate  discussion. 

I  asked  for  this  time  to  speak  on  a  subject  that  is  ever 
present  in  my  mind — Bonneville  power  and  the  Columbia 
River.  It  used  to  bo  said  in  Oregon  that  I  could  not  make 
a  speech  anywhere  without  tallung  about  my  white-faced 
calvi  s,  and  I  guess  I  cannot  make  a  speech  now  without  say- 
ing something  about  Bonneville.     L Laughter.] 

TILTING  at   windmills 

Who  is  the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Project? 
There  appeared  in  tho  Oregon  Journal,  of  Portland,  under 
the  date  of  S.ptembor  30.  1939.  the  following  editorial: 

HE.    TOO,    tilts    some    WINDMILLS 

P<^r;l;ind  rosidi  nt^  who  heard  Bonucv.lle  Administrator  Raver's 
fir.-t  public  address,  before  the  City  Club,  Friday,  will  probably 
remembor  it  as  hi<=  "windmill  ppet^ch."     Hf  said: 

"I  am  told  there  i.^^  a  lethargy  and  a  divl.sicn  among  many  of  you. 
I  am  told  you  are  still  flghimg  the  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  joustmg 
over  issues  presumably  settled;  over  the  issues  of  unif;  rm  vcr-u.s 
zo:.c  ratc.=  .  widespread  transmls.sion  versu-  marketing  all  energy  at 
the  dam  site.  c\er  imbhc  vrrsus  private  distribution — something  like 
the  windmllLs  at  which  Don  Quixote  tilted  so  vigorou.-ly" 

Prrh.ips  some  smiled  a  bit  wryly  over  this,  rccallini;  that  they 
lifid  worked  frr  many  yi^ars  to  attain  their  dieam  of  cheap  Coluinbla 
River  puWf^r.  a:  d  tl:;U  th"  Pnciflc  Northwest,  which  Dr.  Raver  said 
he  has  found  "dividid  and  in  dispute,  particularly  over  public 
owiier-^hlp."  his  puneered  in  all  the  tlnnrs  Dr.  Ravcr  advocates — 
low  blanket  rates,  high  per  capita  and  widisprr;id  use  rural  electrl- 
fic'tion.    Icng-distanco    transmission.    dec(  ntrah7.Pd    industry. 

Portland  residents  sympathize  thoroughly  wi'h  Or  Raver's  de- 
sire fcr  cooperation  to  put  Bcnneviile  to  work,  and  to  distrlbuto 
Its  benefits  o\e.  a  widespip.ad  area.  Tlicy're  not  only  with  h.m, 
they're  way  ahead  of  him 

Another  recent  editorial  in  the  same  paper  questioned  the 
v.isdom  of  Dr.  Raver  for  giving  attention  to  public  utility 
districts  before  signing  contracts  selling  Bonneville  power  to 
private  utility  companies.     I  quote  briefiy  from  that  article: 

At  lea,st  throe  private  companies  and  three  Oregon  municipalities 
want  B  jnneville  p<iwer.  have  wanted  it  for  months,  and  stand  ready 
to  distribute  it  a:^d  pa-s  on  coniequent  savings.  Why  not  sell  it  to 
them? 

Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  recently  appointed  administrator  at 
Bonneville,  is  amply  able  to  defend  his  public  conduct.  Time, 
that  great  gentleman  healer  of  the  Spanish  proverb,  '^•ill 
care  for  the  situation  and  undoubtedly  demonstrate  the  wis- 
dom cf  the  adm.inistrator.  My  personal  acquaintance  with 
Dr.  Raver  is  limited  to  one  short  interview  v.ith  him  in  Port- 
land the  day  I  left  Oregon  for  the  National  Capital.  How- 
ever, I  am  firmly  convinced  from  what  I  have  heard  and  read 
of  him  that  Dr.  Raver  is  a  man  who  will  listen  patiently  to 
every  reasonable  business  preposition,  and  consider  it  from 
all  angles.  Then,  I  hope,  he  will  make  his  decision  without 
reference  to  private  pull  or  pressure  from  any  source.  He  is 
reputed  to  be  a  man  of  good  judgment. 

I  have  several  times  said  that  the  administrator  of  Bonne- 
ville holds  a  position  of  sweeping  importance.  I  believe  it  Is 
within  the  realm  of  possibility  for  that  administrator  to 
change  the  entire  economy  of  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
immense  power  of  the  Columbia  River  can  be  delivered  to  the 
people  at  such  a  low  rate  that  it  can  be  used  to  light  every 
home,  to  heat  most  of  them,  and  to  turn  the  wheels  cf  indus- 
try for  the  population  of  five  millions  or  more,  soon  to  live  in 
the  Northwest  to  which  they  are  moving  in  caravans.  The 
administrator  at  Bonneville  has  the  biggest  Job,  the  most 
important  job  in  all  the  West.  Many  far-seeing  statesmen 
envy  the  opportunity  given  Dr.  Raver. 

It  Is  certainly  an  ominous  portent  when  a  great  and  in- 
fluential newspaper  is  so  critical  of  the  actions  of  a  Govern- 
ment official  who  has  been  assigned  to  such  an  important 
task,  in  which  he  had  a  right  to  expect  the  fullest  community 
cooperation.  Can  it  be  that  the  editorial  writer  had  been  led 
to  expect  a  different  course  cf  conduct  in  relation  to  the 
private  utilities  contract?  I  am  sorry  that  from  such  an 
excellent,  stimulating,  and  thought-provoking  address  the 
i  editorial  selected  for  comment  but  one  brief  paragraph  not 
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corii-ernod  with  •  ital  mat  tors  of  pollcis  and  regional  dfvtlop- 
ir.c-nt.  Tarre  wus  plenty  i.f  m.at  in  thiit  speech  for  the 
hungry  to  chew  on.  I  would  not  have  be-n  surprised  if  the 
paragraph  had  born  .singled  out  for  ccniment  by  those  private 
powir  propaRandi.sts  to  whrm  Dr.  Rav- r  nfevi'd  as  tliose 
"who  are  paid  not  to  build  Or- r.  n  or  the  No:thwo..t.  but  to 
diip.irage  such  pioj.cts  as  Federal  de'eiopmLiit  of  llic 
Columbia  River." 

BTiNNEMlLE    CONTRACTS    WITH     PUnATE    ITTLITIES 

Tlie  adm!ni.'".ratcr  wns  criticized  btcau.se  he  v.ent  into 
Washington  Slate  to  visit  ipiosp;'ctive  public-utility  dutricts 
in>tead  of  staying  in  Portland.  Greet. .  and  iicnmg  contracts, 
yaid  to  be  on  !.io  desk,  providir.j:  lor  sale  of  the  Bcnncville 
electric  power  to  the  private  utilities  now  operating  there. 
I  iim  glad  to  know  where  those  contracts  arc.  I  had  known 
that  the  F.tieral  Power  Commis..:on  had  approved  wholesale 
rato.s  which  mu5t  be  ur.cd  in  selling  Bonneville  power.  My 
onp-.nal  Bornoville  bill  required  the  administrator  to  fix 
T' sile  ra'es  v. h:ch  pr.vatc  utilities  should  charge  consumer-^, 
b'lt  this  proviMon  was  lost  in  conference  bftw'en  ll.e  Hou.--e 
and  S'lKfe.  The  admini.strator  ha.s  thit  nuht.  thout;h  it  i.-^ 
not  (M  nipul.^cry.  It  is  clearly  in  tJ-.e  public  mtcitst  to  make 
-u -li  :-  quiri  ment. 

P'.iitlir.d  papers  havp  reiterated  the  statement  that  the 
Portland  G^'neral  El-ctnc  Co.,  winch  is  now  .^ttking  a  Bunne- 
Ville  con'racl.  is  under  plrdge  to  t^ivc  the  public  any  resultant 
savintT.--"  from  the  cheap  whoIe.>ale  rates  at  whicii  Bonneville 
p 'W'T  will  be  Sold  to  thtm.  Naturally  one  a.-k.-  'o  wl'.om  the 
pl"d«e  lias  be:'n  given,  and  just  how  ttfictive  would  be  a 
pledge  ^;lv^•n  by  a  private  utility  company  which  has  not 
kept  pledges  to  Us  storkholders.  bcndholdtrs,  and  employees. 
Surely  no  company  which  i><  willing  to  make  a  binding  pledge 
would  be  unwilling  to  ba'/e  that  ph  d^e  written  into  a  contract 
wrh  the  United  States  Governmenr  in  the  form  of  definite 
requirements  as  to  resale  rates.  It  i.-^  my  opinion  tliat  the 
t>  rnis  of  .such  contrart.s  arc  of  publ  c  concern  and  should  be 
made  public  b(>fere  they  arc  sie;nui.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress frum  Oi'tfnn  d- >  p  y  mtere.^tid  in  Bonnevill",  I  liave  a 
iiL'ht  to  .^ee  tho?e  contrac's  and  to  have  them  analyzed  by 
exp  Tt-s  in  whom  I  have  confidence, 

SHALL     TIUKE     EC     KRIV  .ME     ITII  ITT     S.\\  i.Nilj     OR     CONSUMER     BENEFITS? 

I  notice  the  editor  spates  th.it  — 

At  leant  fhr";*  prlvatp  romp.inlrs  and  rhrpe  Oretjf^n  munlrlpaUtlcs 
want  BunneviUe  pi  wt-r  have  w.i.Mcd  i'  for  numths,  unci  stund  ready 
to  d..*tnbu!e  ;t  .i:.d  p.l^a  on  coiist-quont  savings  "Aye.  there's  the 
rub  ■■ 

Th-  private  uMlities  use  the  word  ■'savings'"  m  their  pub- 
]i-h(\j  an;c!e,s,  T!;:s  is  a  trick  word,  as  I  have  previou.sly 
pointed  out  m  on  ■  of  my  tMrlier  .speeches.  By  man.pulating 
the  di.'-paichmg  of  BonneviUe  current  between  systems,  and 
by  taking  a  small  pruportion  of  their  peak  load,  i  r  kilowatt- 
hcurs.  the  actual  .savings  can  be  made  small,  and  cculd  have 
an  insirjn.P.cant  cff' ct  on  rates,  and  still  allow  th-^  private 
.systems  to  control  the  .situation.  The  pruper  word  .-heuld  b-' 
■b- n-'firs."  Bonnevii:  ■  will  >.ive  additional  plant  capacity  m- 
Ne-tm-'nt  on  the  part  of  private  compani'.s.  Therefore,  the 
cxc'-ss  consumption  from  lowered  resale  raf'-s  can  bf  supplu'd 
by  B  ^nntMll,  cheap  wlMlcsale  energy.  The  benefit.s  uould 
be  reali/'-d  by  lowt  ring  the  resale  rates  so  tliat  th  ■  consumers 
would  u-sp  more  energy.  Utilization  based  on  the  d(>ctrine 
ot  ".savings"  cculd  produce  a  static  rate  situati«'>n.  wh-Teas 
the  doi'trine  of  "benefits"  would  increase  c»  n.'-umption 
through  lowen  d  rat- ■^.  We  ."^hould  differentiate  between 
company  savings  and  benefits  for  the  con.sumtr. 

I  must  disibu-^e  your  minds  cf  the  idea  that  Bonnevill'' 
pc^wer  has  not  been  sold.  Contracts  have  been  signed  wi'h 
one  large  pubhc  utility  d:.-'.nct  in  th'>  State  of  Wa-hmgton 
and  one  Ort  c 'n  eity  One  pri\  ate  utility  in  Pc'land  has 
b«'en  bu.Mng  Bonn- vill>'  power.  Wh-n  I  w.is  in  th''  Bonne- 
ville powerhouse  in  August  the  dial  indicatr-d  that  the  private 
utility  was  g. 'ting  32  000  ki:ov;att.>  a^a:n.-t  a  total  develop- 
ment of  43.200  kilowa'.t-s.  and  the  con.>-u:ner  rates  in  Portl.-md 
have  not  b- on  knvcred.  I  undrstand  that  one  of  th.e  Port- 
land conrpanics  now  d- niandmg  a  contract  f^r  B-nnevir..- 
pcucr  hits  not  increai>ed  m  generating  capacity  for  6  years, 


depending  on  getting  its  way.  However,  we  are  more  con- 
cerned w.th  the  future  syi,lem  than  with  immediate  sales  and 
temporary  contracts. 

We  desire  that  Bonneville  power  shall  become  a  blessing 
to  the  Northwest  rather  than  a  profit  maker  for  private  utili- 
ties which  uill  thus  continue  to  hold  our  people  in  bondage 
to  Wall  Street  holding  companies. 

IVBI.IC     POWEH     PLANTS     C.\N     P.\SS     ON    THE    BEJfEFITS 

N-i  question  that  the  Oresron  cities  of  Eugene.  Canby.  and 
McMmnviIle.  with  their  public-p<iwer  systems,  can  and  will 
manage  to  offer  lower  rates  and  '"pass  on  consequent  sav- 
ings" becau-^e  they  have  b.en  paying  off  their  indebtedness. 
Canby,  a  village  of  1.000  pc' pie.  has  a  most  remarkable  story 
winch  I  have  presented  m  the  Reio.^d.  In  IG  years  this  lit- 
tle western  town  has  cleared  almost  S160.000  on  a  municipal 
light  plant,  and  has  no  debt  on  it.  When  Bonne viUe  power 
is  available  the  cost  for  wholesale  electricity  for  Caiiby, 
which  does  not  generate  its  own  power,  will  be  cut  from 
S3  000  to  $4,000  annually.  No  question  that  the  low  whole- 
salr>  rates  will  there  be  passed  on  in  benefits  to  the  people. 
.^t  th.e  .-ame  time,  this  bustling,  rustling  village  will  offer 
f r.  e  u^-^e  of  "ofl-peak"  electric  currmt  to  pump  water  to 
irrigate  2.000  acres  of  adjacent  garden  land. 

Eu-renr.  with  but  a  small  debt  remaining  on  the  books  of  its 
electric  plant,  owns  a  very  valuable'  public  pow^^r  properly 
worth  more  than  $5,000,000.  Ye.s;  Eugene  can  and  will  "pass 
on  th'^  ccn.sequent  L-avings."  Remember  that  the  electric 
rates  m  Eugene  are  now  less  than  one-half  of  wliat  is  charged 
by  pruate  companies  in  Portland. 

McMinnv-lle  public  plant  can  and  will  "pa.ss  on  tlie  benefits" 
if  the  Bonneville  administrator  gives  it  the  chance  which  has 
been  withheld  witliout  warrant.  There  is  no  question  about 
the.-e  municipal  plants  being  able  to  "pass  on  the  benefit. >." 

C.^N    DECT-RIDDKN    PRIV.ME    UTILITIES    "r.^Sa    ON    THK    EE.NF.HTb      ' 

What  about  the  three  private  utilities  bonded  to  their  very 
ears  and  cwmg  all' giance  to  ab.^entee  overlords?  Are  thry 
actually  in  any  position  to  "pass  on  th.e  ben-'fita"'  They  ha?e, 
throimh  yoar.s  ot  frenzied  finance,  become  so  debt  ncitien 
they  cannot  satisfy  their  security  holders  if  they  pive  t!;e 
consumers  the  low  retail  rates  at  which  Bonneville  powrr  can 
and  should  Ix'  sold.  The  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  lias 
definitely  repudiated  its  cbligaticns,  leaving  a  trail  cf  woe  and 
want  among  those  who  though.t  tliey  were  making  real 
investments. 

The  simplest  way  of  estimating  the  d't  Trent  finaneial 
obligations  of  the  companies  seeking  the  privilege  of  dis- 
tributing public  power  is  to  investigat'^  the  dt  bt  per  installed 
meter.  Tne  Congress,  wlueh  has  lent  the  money  for  Bonne- 
ville power  project,  has  a  right  to  these  facts.  It  is  clearly 
apparent  that  the  current  from  Bonneville  cannot  fl'^w  freely 
thrtnuth  meters  and  wires  clogged  by  debt.  Let  us  look  at 
the'  situation. 

The  Portland  General  Electric  Co..  ac':-ordin','  to  its  1937 
balance  she»'t,  has  a  debt  per  m.eter  of  $4.58.  This  elc'etric 
o{x^rat;ng  company  is  owned  and  controlled  by  the  Portland 
Ell  ctric  Power  Co..  which  has  an  outstanding  debt  of  S34  100.- 
377.  exclusive  of  its  dibt  on  railway  equipment.  The  electric 
portion  of  the  holding  company's  debt  is  around  $108  per 
met.'r.  making  a  to'.il  electric  debt  of  these  two  afliliatcd 
companies  around  $566  per  meter. 

The  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  which  also  serves  Port- 
land, is  owned  by  the  American  Pcwer  &  Light,  and  this 
latter  .>ub!inld;r.g  c;;mpany  is  owned  ar.d  controlled  by  the 
Electric  Bond  L  Sh.are.  v.hich  is  the  top  holding  comp^any. 
The  fin;;nci.il  .'statements  cf  the  h';::i,rig  company  and  sub- 
hcldmg  company  are  not  set  up  so  that  a  definite  segrega- 
tion of  the  debt  can  be  made  on  a  meter  ba-sis.  This  Port- 
Ir.nd  op-'ra'ir.g  com.pany  had,  by  its  la.n  balance  .'■h'.et,  a 
dtbt  of  $3t>0  per  meter.  Adding  a  conservative  estimate  for 
the  allotted  debt  per  meter  of  the  two  holding  companies 
m;:kos  the  to'al  debt  per  meter  arcund  $515.  In  this  con- 
nection it  should  hi^  noted  that  the  plant  and  property 
account  of  this  operating  company  was  $27  444  472  as  of 
Jpnuary  1.  1936  and  was  written  down  to  $21,101,607  on  its 
January   1,   1938,  statement.    This  write-down  reflects   the 


general  wrlte-dov.n  of  a  total  of  nearly  a  half  billion  dollars 
by  this  top  holding  company.  In  my  speech  of  June  24, 
1937.  I  covered  this  subject  and  pointed  out  the  $10,000,000 
of  water  in  the  then  published  balance  sheet  of  the  North- 
western Co.  This  is  the  company  wh'ch  is  now  buying 
cheap  Bonne\111c  power  and  said  to  be  reselling  it  to  the 
Portland  General  Electric. 

I  have  never  been  able  to  secure  the  valuation  for  rate- 
making  purposes  of  the  Portland  Electric  Power  Co. — Popco — 
and  the  Portland  General  Electric  Co.  I  have  been  able,  how- 
ever, to  secure  tlie  valuation  of  the  proper' y  of  the  North- 
western Co.  made  by  the  former  State  utility  commissioner, 
and  I  find  that  this  amounted  to  $220  per  meter.  Quite 
.startling  when  contrasted  with  its  debt  of  $515  per  meter. 
The  figures  cited  give  us  an  index  to  the  inflated  valuation  of 
Pep>co,  Portland  General  Electric  Co.,  and  Northwestern. 
These  figures  also  indicate  definitely  how  the  American 
investor  ha;  been  victimized  by  write-ups  and  write-downs. 

It  should  be  clear  that  if  the  three  private  utilities  gave 
the  low  rates  the  consumers  will  get  at  Canby,  Eugeni',  and 
McMinnville,  then  Northwestern  would  have  to  repudiate 
more  than  half  of  its  debt  and  rewrite  its  rate  schedules;  and 
other  companies  make  even  larger  write-downs.  Private  utili- 
ties have  generally  acted  on  the  principle  that  bonds  and 
preferred  stocks  should  be  issued  to  the  limit.  Utility  com- 
missions and  courts  were  always  expected  to  make  the  rates 
high  enough  to  pay  dividends  and  interest.  Publicly  owned 
utilities  have  made  a  practice  of  paying  off  debts,  so  that  theu- 
rates  are  progressively  reduced. 

Tlie  private  power  companies  have  very  largely  dominated 
the  politics  of  Oregon  and  Portland  for  years.  Their  ex- 
penditures for  newspaper  and  other  publicity  have  been  par- 
tially recorded  for  public  information.  The  revelation  of 
such  expenditures  during  recent  campaigns  they  have  made 
against  the  formation  of  public-utility  districts  is  shocking. 
With  what  a  lavish  hand  expenditures  have  been  piled  up  to 
be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  electricity  is  apparent  in  the 
recently  published  item  of  $1,730,20  Pepco  payment  to  a 
paper  in  a  small  city  in  the  center  of  a  proposed  public  power 
district. 

Private  utilities  in  Oregon  are  taxed  on  approximately  half 
of  their  own  stated  cash  value,  which  is  much  less  than  the 
bock  value  of  securities  outstanding. 

CHAMPIONING  THE  PEOPLE'S  RIGHTS 

The  editor  who  wrote  the  quoted  editorials  should,  for  his 
own  enlightenment,  reread  some  of  the  editorials  and  news 
articles  which  appeared  in  the  recent  past,  no  longer  ago 
than  1930,  in  the  columns  of  this  same  Oregon  Journal,  which 
was  by  its  founder  dedicated  to  the  cause  of  democracy.  I 
remember  a  notable  series  of  editorials  in  that  paper  about 
selling  "raw  water"  at  Oregon  City:  how  constimers  of  elec- 
tricity were  wrongfully  paying  thousands  of  dollars  each  year 
for  the  use  of  the  Oregon  City  Falls.  Those  familiar  with 
Oregon  political  history  will  recall  that,  through  corrupt 
manipulation  in  State  and  Federal  legislative  bodies,  these 
valuable  falli  were  given  to  private  utilities.  "Raw  water" 
wa:^  the  subject  of  m.any  an  able  and  inquiring  editorial  ap- 
pearing in  the  Journal — among  the  titles  were  the  following: 
"Sale  of  Water  by  Utility  Head  Held  To  Be  Illegal";  "Oregon 
City  Water  Rights  Illustrate  State's  Need  For  Definite  Power 
Policy ';  "How  the  People  Lost";  "Must  the  People  Always 
Lose?";  "Oregon  City  Water  Right  Cost  Utility  Thousands — 
Public  Pays  on  Millions";  "Lost — a  People's  River." 

In  another  series  of  remarkably  strong  editorials,  atten- 
tion was  fixed  on  the  fact  that  one  of  the  predecessors  of 
the  present  Pepco  sold  to  it  over  $6,000,000  worth  of  the  stock 
of  the  Seattle  Gas.  What  price  do  you  suppose  they  were  com- 
pelli  d  to  pay  as  the  holding  company  sat  on  both  sides  of  the 
tabic?  Time  and  again  the  Journal  said  that  the  stock  was 
tran'^fi  rred  at  $225  a  share  when  it  was  selling  on  the  market 
for  $15  a  .share.  That  difference,  totaling  $6000.000.  was 
read  into  the  capitalization  of  the  Portland  utility.  Should 
the  new  administrator  sign  a  contract  compelling  Portland 
consumers  to  secure  the  Bonneville  power  through  such  a 
company?  IDoes  anyone  honestly  believe  that  the  users  of 
electricity  will  get  the  benefit  of  the  low  wholesale  rate  for 


which  Bonneville  power  can  be  sold  unless  the  retail  price  Is 
specifically  stated  in  the  contract?  Is  it  not  apparent  that 
the  private  utilities  cannot  agree  to  terms  fair  to  the  con- 
siuners  on  account  of  their  financial  set-tip? 

GOVLRNMENT    CONTRACTS    SHOULD    BE    SATEGUARDED 

I  know  a  tremendous  drive  is  being  made  in  Washington, 
D.  C.  in  Wall  Street,  and  in  Portland,  Oreg..  to  force  Dr. 
Raver  to  sign  the  famous  private -utility  contracts,  of  which 
I  have  thus  far  been  unable  to  secure  copies  in  order  to  satisfy 
myself  that  they  are  not  infamous.  It  app)ears  to  be  the 
intention  of  a  closely  knit  group  of  public  officials  and  pri- 
vate manipulators  to  compel  the  administrator  to  tie  up  the 
power  of  Bonneville  to  the  private  companies  op>erating  in 
Portland  before  public  utility  districts  can  be  legally  formed. 
One  of  these  private  companies  is  now  going  through  its  sec- 
end  bankruptcy  within  5  years.  Those  stock  and  bond- 
holders who  are  being  frozen  out  and  losing  their  fortunes  are 
oiganized  for  protection  which  it  seems  cannot  be  secured. 
Is  it  honest  business  and  is  it  safe  and  right  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make  a  contract  with  a  group  of  men  who  find  it  sx- 
pcdienL  to  do  bu.siness  by  such  methods?  Oiu"  Federal  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission  seems  to  lack  proper  au- 
thority or  proper  interest  in  protecting  investors  defrauded 
by  private -utility  holding  companies — recall  the  Harrison 
Williams  episode. 

BONNEVILLE    INVESTMEMTS    AND    INTEREST    THEREON 

I  notice  the  Journal  editorial  also  states  that  the  Bonne- 
ville power  project  has  not  yet  earned  sufficient  interest  on 
the  $60,000,000  investment.  First,  there  is  not  $60,000,000  in- 
vested in  the  pcwer  project.  According  to  estimates  made 
by  the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  confirmed  to  me  today 
by  its  chief  engineer,  the  total  costs  of  Bonneville  navigation, 
fishways,  and  power  to  June  30,  1938.  were  $53,188,800. 

This  included  interest  during  construction.  The  cost  of 
all  at-site  power  facilities  was  then  $11,682,400;  this  also  in- 
cluded interest  during  construction  and  covered  the  two  gen- 
erating units  of  43.200  kilowatts  each,  the  only  ones  now 
finished.  Th.'  amount  of  $120,000  collected  for  electric  energy 
sold  from  an  uncompleted  project  and  applied  as  interest  on 
investment  before  the  major  transmission  lines  are  finished, 
is  not  so  bad.  Transmission  lines  are  not  yet  completed, 
even  to  Portland,  though  they  are  being  rushed.  It  is  im- 
possible for  the  project  to  earn  money  until  the  power  has 
been  transmitted  to  the  distribution  systems. 

Whatever  may  be  the  entire  cost  of  Bonneville  power 
project,  it  will  be  too  much  for  the  Government  to  make  it 
a  free  gift  to  private  utilities  which  demand  cheap  current 
without  guaranteeing  any  public  benefit  therefrom.  Remem- 
ber. 5  cents  is  too  much  to  pay  for  one-foiu-th  cent's  worth 
of  Bonneville  power. 

PIONEERING    HI    EUECTRIC    EXTENSION 

The  editorial  states  that  the  Northwest  has  pioneered  in 
all  the  things  Dr.  Raver  advocates — low  blanket  rates,  high 
per  capita  and  widespread  use.  rural  electrification,  long- 
distance transmission,  decentralized  industry.  Just  how  has 
Portland  helped  to  pioneer  In  any  of  these  things?  It  has 
had  one  of  the  finest  opjxjrtunities  in  the  world,  being  only 
15  miles  from  Oregon  City,  where  the  falls  of  the  Willamette 
River  afford  abundant  power,  which  might  have  been  used 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  first  high-voltage  line  in  the  world 
was  constructed  there  from  Oregon  City  to  Portland.  There 
Is  water  power  all  around  Portland.  Nature  did  her  part. 
Portland  lacked  leadership  in  the  public  interest;  such  lead- 
ership and  civic  spirit  as  was  expressed  In  Tacoma,  Los  An- 
geles, Eugene,  McMinnville,  and  Canby.  Oh,  how  I  wish  the 
powerful,  and  u-sually  progressive  Oregon  Journal  would  again 
become  the  advocate  of  fuller  public  benefit  from  natural- 
power  resources. 

For  some  years  one  of  Portland's  two  private  utility  com- 
panies, the  Northwestern  Electric  Co.,  has  been  operating  with- 
out a  franchise.  Its  franchise  expired,  giving  Portland  the 
right  to  take  over  Its  property  at  appraised  value,  and  Port- 
land has  been  propagandized  into  neglecting  that  opportunity. 

I  notice  that  rural  electrification  is  named  as  one  of  the 
pioneering  activities  of  the  Northwest.   It  is  true  that  our  very 
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proRrr-r^ivp  populafi'.n  in  th'^  mcr*^  thxkly  settled  centers 
f-arly  ri'-mand-'d  rural  lirif.s,  and  what  a  prico  th^y  paid  I 
boUpv  the  farmers  of  Amfnra  owe  more  to  Franklin  D. 
Rfxv^-vtU  than  to  anyone  ol.>c  for  the  tx;fn-Mi'n  of  rural  tLc- 
triflcatirn  \Vh<n  thV  R.  E.  A.  Act  was  pa-.s-d  a  little  clau.se 
wa5  slipped  m.  by  tho>-c  financially  mtcrrsted,  forb.dding  the 
li.  E.  A,  from  Komg  m'o  any  n-'iphborhood  already  served 
!'y  a  utility.  Immrdiately  all  ovt  the  United  States  spite 
hnc-.  wrrf  run  (  u*  into  tht>  c<aint!y  to  .-k'.m  the  cream  of  the 
basinc:*.  so  R  E  A  \vi  uld  b.-  obli^'d  to  refuse  public  money  to 
public  di.stricti!.  Everywher>' people  were  si^n'^d  tor  long-term 
ccntract.s  before  thry  knew  of  the  Government  plan.  Who 
was  to  blame  for  that  rnui-k-w  wrrnch?  Why  cannot  vver-pcal 
it>  Ik::  '.V  why  It  istlKnv  It  wa  s  due  to  t  h- p-nvr  rf  the  Wall 
Street  utility  gr  up.  Will  they  succerd  m  keep;nt,'  it  there? 
r!i:-.\t'  rf^iv.ER     Ior  whom' 

The  learned  Dr.  Raver  is  accu.'^rd  of  "tilting  windmills." 
N-  \  I  r  did  a  public  ser\ant  put  a  more  p»rtincnt  question  than 
\\h.  n  th-'  Arim:n>*rator  a.k"d  why  the  same  quanti'y  o':  juic 
which  (■(■.-,'.  S2  GO  m  Tacoma  should  co.st  $.5  m  P-rtland.  Wa.s 
that  trta.'-Mn  ;ind  w!io  w.i.i  betra\t'd — the  ufihtie?  t  r  the  rat.- 
p  »yei s  m  Prr:land.' 

It  is  tru  '  th.a'  rr.any  pi  ople  m  the  Northwi'.^t  hne  dri'am.f^d 
of  civ  ap  C  lumbia  Rivt  power.  Why  have  they  never  made 
It  pt  s.-iblr  for  inda-  ry.  fnr  farnirr-.  for  mrrchant.s? 

At  N,a>:ara  thi'iv  i>  de\clopfd  and  ^old  the  cheape-t  power 
I  know  of  an\whi're.  at  whi'le.ale  S3  p^r  hor^ep  ".v- r  cr  SIJ 
prr  kilowatt -year  Who  wiets  the  ad\  af.'a^e  of  th.tt  low  ra'e':' 
Thrrr  IS  onlv  one  cu.-'i'in-T  on  th-'  S8  .•-cli'viuli'.  tlie  Aluminum 
Co.  ft  Am.enca  p'.amly  the  privileged  benefuiary  of  the 
Nation's  m  .st  fx'''n-ive  pnsent  power  d''Vrlopni''!it.  Our 
Cclumbi.'.  Ri\»r  has  the  Nation's  prcatest  po'tntial  p<;\vtr 
r' sourci  ■-,  which  uil!.  I  hMj>>,  ul'inia'civ  b>'  d-'veloped  on  a 
plan  (le-.isrd  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  people.  Present 
t  xp'-ri'nces  and  indications  rf  future  action  m  connecriiin 
with  Bonneville  proj.-et  lilustrate  most  perfectly  the  difficul- 
ties tlactd  \n  thf  path  tf  reasonable  and  ju.st  public  iise  of  a 
girat   public  project. 

Who  else  cets  the  advantage  of  Niaeara  P'-'wr-r  d'vel- 
I'lment    and    the   low   rates   of   ofh'n-   .'chidu'.es?     The   pto- 


lanrl.  Were  Portland  consumers  iLsing  electricity  at  the  sam? 
quaiTitv  per  instilled  meter  as  tliey  use  it  in  Winnipep.  it 
would  take  the  entire  future  installed  capacity  of  Bonneville 
ta  supply  Portland  and  vicinity  alone.  A  cheaper  price 
always  brinps  preat-'r  use. 

Never  can  Portland  get  the  full  benefit  of  Bonneville  low- 
cost  electricity  through  the  meters  and  over  the  wires  of  the 
Wall  Street-controlled  util.ties.  If  Portland  really  wants  the 
benefits  of  Bonneville  power,  then  it  should  organize  a 
public-utility  district  and  buy  out  the  distribution  systems 
of  both  private  companies  at  what  their  wires,  poles,  and 
rquipment  are  really  worth,  without  pay  for  watered  stock, 
(ieadwood,  and  the  franchi.-es  which  were  given  by  the  people. 
Raes  should  then  be  fixed  so  as  to  pay  out  tlie  entire  in- 
vooiment  in  40  years.  Then  George  Jo.>eph's  dream  will  come 
true — light,  power,  and  heat  from  the  Columbia  River  prac- 
tically tree.  Little  would  it  cost  to  keep  up  the  poles  and 
Im-^'s.  to  read  the  meters,  and  to  administer  the  system. 
Til''  dam  is  there  for  the  apes.  Wires  last  for  centuries. 
Natuie  provides  the  rain  and  the  snow.  What  a  paradise  is 
in  prnsjiect.  Why.  oh  why.  do  the  good  peop'e  of  Portland 
ov(  ilook  their  greatest  opportunity  and  submit  thcmsches 
to  the  dictates  of  profit-seeking  private  utilities  which  have 
repeatedly  wrecked  themselves  and  their  investors  financially 
in  one  cf  the  richest  territories  occupied  by  any  power  com- 
pany '  Why  .M^.oukl  confidence  be  plac<  d  where  it  may  '.)►' 
betrayed.'  Tlie  ti  a:i.-mi.-.'-ion  lines  from  Bonruville  are  brins 
ru.-.hed  to  Portland's  Ixumdarie-.  Will  they  be  forever  con- 
nected by  Government  action  wi'h  pruaie  di.-tnbution  sys- 
tems, or  will  the  i>eople  come  into  iheir  own?     1  Applause.] 

PERMISSION  TO  .\DDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MAFES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
tlie  t;'  ntLnian  from  Mas.sachusetts  I  Mr.  Giffohd  i  may  have 
20  nunu'es  v.irhm  which  to  address  the  House  on  next 
Wecin-sciav.  lollowmg  the  special  orders  heretofore  enteri  d. 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tenip^ne  >  Mr.  Robinson  of  Utah'.  Is 
thtrt'  objection  to  the  rt  quest  of  the  gentlcn^.an  ficm 
Mich.iian? 

T!'"r"  was  no  nbi^'ction. 

Th  •  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under  the  previous  order  of 


pit"'  Tho  farmer.-':'  No.  no:  nobody  cets  that  low  rate  the  House  Lhe  sontliman  from  Wisconsin  1  Mr.  Johns  1  is  rec- 
» xcept  tlie  fa\ored  monopolies.  ;ike  the  Pennsyl\a:iia  Salt 
Cc.  uhich  now  wiin's  the  excluoive  privilege  if  manu- 
facturing at  Binivn.lle  .sodium  clUorate.  a  hcrbiCide.  wluch 
the  farmers  of  thr  Northwest  must  use  abundantly  to  assist 
in  annihilating  the  noxious-wecd  pests  wh'ch  now  infest 
thousands  of  acres  of  fine  farming  lands  and  are  spreadmp 
wi'h  alarming  rap  di'y.  As  I  talk,  the  press  carries  n^nvs  of 
ano.th' r  cxp<  nsi\e  carload  of  sodium  chlorate  bung  .shipped 
into  the  county  adjacent  to  Bonneville.  When  Bi  nnevilh'  la 
completed  it  will  be  practically  the  same  .siZe  as  th.e  N.awtara 
de\tlopment  on  the  American  side.  Ha\e  the  monopolies 
\estcd  rights  m  Bonneville  just  bi  cause  they  stole  Niagara 
and  made  from  it  a  fortune  of  a  quaiter  billion  dollars,  one- 
lourth  of  the  assessed  value  of  Oregon? 

VNRIVALEO    OPrORTl  NITY    f  UR    THE    rRc>i.RE.SSIVE    NORTHWEST 

How  does  it  happen  that  Portland,  largely  controlled  by 
the  private  utilities — chiefly  through  its  chamber  of  com- 
merce, in  which  the  utilities  hold  so  mmy  menibersh'ps — 
has  the  nerve  to  claim  that  it  hxs  been  progit>-si\e  and  for- 
ward looking  m  the  matter  c;f  power?  Tlie  rates  tell  th.e 
story.  Portland  shelters  itself  under  tiie  protecting  term 
■NorthWcSt,"  whicli  includes  Tacoma  and  Eugene  Yes;  tlie 
Northwest  has  br-t  n  progressive. 

The  Columb.a  River  and  its  tributaries  will  develop  electric 
current  sufficient  for  10.000 .COO  pt^ople.  To  de\ciop  this 
ur.rent  requires  no  coal.  wood.  oil.  or  gas.  Natur':-  has  sup- 
plied this  great  bles.sing  in  abundance  in  the  Northwest. 

Portland  people  are  using  1,100  kilowatt -hours  per  m-talled 
me*er;  Tacoma  consumers  use  1.700  kilowatt -hours  per  in- 
stalled meter;  Eugene.  2.000:  Winnipt^g,  Canada,  4.750:  and 
Fort  William,  Canada,  5,250.  Why  do  Portland  consumers 
use  so  little  electncity  compared  to  those  in  other  cities? 
Because  the  price  is  much  cheaper  elsewhere.  In  Winnipeg 
and  Port  William  the  price  is  one-fourih  what  it  is  in  Port- 


ognized  for  45  minutes. 

Tirn    rflFSFNT   NEUTRALITY    L.AW    H  \S    WORKED   S.ATISFACTORILY 

Mr  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  list.ned  with  unu-ual 
tntert'st  to  thf  debate  m  the  Hou.s<^  here  on  ihe  present  neu- 
trality law.  which  was  approved  on  Au::ust  31,  rj35.  amended 
and  approved  on  May  1,  1937,  and  further  amended  and 
pa.s.'^ed  by  the  House  of  Reprt^entatives  on  June  30.  1939.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  only  sericu.>  question  before  tit  tier  the 
Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives  is  section  1.  subsection 
A.  C''verinc  the  "ixport  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
cf  war." 

To  me  the  serious  situation  that  prt  n^nts  itrelf  to  Congress 
is  wliether  or  not  other  nations  liave  relied  upon  our  position 
taken  when  this  Neutrality  Act  was  passed,  and  whtth^'r  we 
now  at  this  time  can  or  should  amend  this  act  so  as  to  lielp 
either  one  side  cr  the  other,  or  to  place  any  one  of  the  war- 
ring nations,  or  n^'Utral  nations,  for  that  mattrr,  in  a  ditTercnt 
position  than  they  were  wh /n  the  present  war  vcas  dtclaitd 
in  Europe. 

I  recall  the  President  of  the  United  S'ates  in  vetoinp  a  biU 
passed  by  Congress  extending  the  time  for  inteilockme  bank 
dir*  ctorates  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  m  which  hv  u>>  d 
tins  language: 

If  It  w.is  in  tlio  public  '.nttTP^t.s  In  1935  for  thp  Contireps  to 
c!ec:d'>  t>i  trriniaate  these  relatioiiships.  It  is  in  the  public  interest 
to  tormm.iie  them  now.  Affected  banks  and  atlecti-ri  directorates 
liave  iiad  over  4  years  to  mak^*  adjustments.  That  would  eeem 
to  l>e  a  liberul  time 

Tills  Neutrality  Act  was  pa.=^sed  in  1935.  If  it  was  a  good 
neutrality  law  at  that  time  v.hen  Congress  was  net  under 
pressure  from  any  source  to  r.ass  the  law,  had  plenty  of  time 
to  deliberate  b;  f ore  its  pas.'^age,  and  it  became  the  law  of  the 
land,  net  only  for  the  United  States  but  f-r  the  world,  then 
It  ought  to  be  a  good  law  now.    If  it  was  not  a  good  law,  it 
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.■if'm-  that  Congress  has  had  plenty  of  time  to  amend  it.  as 
tliere  have  b'H'u  plenty  cf  wars  to  try  out  our  Neutrality  Act. 
I  hope  tliat  it  will  not  seem  to  you  presumptuous  on  my  part 
if  T  call  the  attention  of  Congress  to  the  fact  that  there 
have  b<  <  n  wars  almost  ccntinuou.^ly  since  the  passage  of  this 
act.  and  our  country  has  be>  n  able  to  remain  absolu'ely 
neutral  under  it.  and  not  a  .ship  of  ours  hrs  been  sunk  or 
one  of  our  .soldiers  or  sailors  killed  as  a  rer-ult  of  it,  with  the 
exception  of  tlie  Pavaji.  which  was  ^unk  by  the  Japanese, 
but  ap--lGt,ies  were  imnicdattely  forthcoming  and  repara- 
tions paid.  To  ir.e  thTe  does  not  seem  to  be  much  question 
but  what  if  we  amtTd  ihi<;  act  at  the  present  time  and  lift 
the  embargo  on  arin.s  and  amniunitiin  so  that  it  may  be 
shipped  to  the  warring  nations,  that  we  have  committed 
an  unneutral  act  sulficient  to  .justify  a  nation  that  migiit 
take  exception,  to  declare  war  en  us  for  doing  so. 

I  am  quoting  from  a  letter  aildres.vd  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador to  this  country,  written  by  the  Honorable  William 
Jennings  Bryan.  Secretary  of  State  at  that  time,  under  date 
o!  Atinl  21.  1915.  in  which  he  replies  to  a  communication 
from  Germany  pictcstmg  our  not  being  neutral  at  that  time. 
I  quotf: 

I:,  tlie  thiri-i  pl.-ce.  I  note  with  .'--'.rcrrr  re-'rrt  thn*.  in  rti-^rM^'^lng 
the  salf  and  exportation  of  arms  by  ciw^cns  (1  the  United  Siatis 
to  tlie  enf  niles  of  Germany.  Your  Excellency  .seems  to  be  under  the 
impres.sli  n  that  It  was  witlim  the  choice  of  tiie  Government  of  the 
United  States,  nrtwilhstandmu  its  profe.'^.sed  neutrality  and  its 
diligent  efT':;rts  to  m.iinuun  it  m  rtiitr  particulars,  to  inhil);t  tins 
trade,  and  that  it.s  fr.iluro  to  do  .so  maiufc-ted  an  uniair  altitude 
toward  Onmanv  Tins  Government  holds,  as  I  beheve  Your  Ex- 
ceilencv  Is  aware,  find  as  u  l-j  constrained  to  liold  in  view  of  tlie 
present  Indeputablc  doctrine.->  of  a' cepted  international  law.  that 
ai-.;.  chaiiire  in  its  own  laws  of  neuTality  durmp  tlie  progrrss  ot  a 
war  which  would  atttct  unetjually  the  n  la'i"n~  of  the  I'l.it'-ci  S'ates 
With  the  ni.tions  at  war  would  he  an  unjustifiable  dejiarture  irom 
the  pnnnple  of  strict  neutrality  by  wliic.h  it  ha^  consi.'-teKtly  sod^h' 
tu  direct  it.=i  actions,  and  I  n  spt-ciluily  submit  th.it  iil-ih  ^l  tliC 
cncum^iances  urgwi  in  Your  ExcilUncy's  m(  mnrandum  alters  the 
principle  involved  Tlie  placing  ol  an  embar^t)  on  the  tiade  in 
arms  at  tlie  pre.-^tnt  time  would  constitute  .^uch  a  change  and  be  a 
direct  viC'iat.or,  i  I  the  neutraliiy  of  the  United  States,  it  wiU,  I 
frel  assured  bt  (  I'mt  lo  Your  Excellency  tliat.  holdii^.g  tl".is  view  and 
considennt'  ifelt  in  luaior  bound  by  it.  it  is  out  cf  the  ciuestion 
for  tills  GostMuuent  to  consider  .such  a  course. 

Plausible  arguments  are  presented  in  behalf  of  such  change, 
but  may  I  call  the  Congress'  attention  to  the  fact  that  when 
it  wa.i  ."-ou'-iht  to  change  the  Embargo  Act  after  the  outbreak 
of  the  World  War  in  1914  Lord  Grey,  of  England,  then  for- 
eign secretary,  asserted  that  any  change  in  the  Embaigo  Act 
during  war  was  an  unneutral  act.  President  Wilson  and 
Robert  Lansing,  then  counselor  to  the  State  Department,  and 
who  later  became  Secretary  of  State,  were  of  the  same  opin- 
ion, ai  d  the  embargo  was  not  changed  in  1914.  Both  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Secretary  Lansing  said  that  to  change  the 
neutrality  laws  and  impose  an  embargo  during  the  war  was 
a  violation  of  international  law.  We  have  the  same  question 
before  this  Congress  now.     The  answer  should  be  the  same. 

If  IS  now  proposed  to  change  our  neutrality  law  while  the 
war  i.s  m  progress  and  permit  Americans  to  sell  munitions  of 
war  to  the  belligerents.  Henry  S.  Pi-azier,  the  technical  ex- 
pnt  and  adviser  to  George  W.  WickiTsham.  when  a  member 
of  the  International  Commission  on  Codification  of  Inter- 
national Law.  an  authority  on  the  subject,  has  recently  said 
that  to  change  our  neutrality  law  after  the  declaration  of 
w.ir  by  the  belligerents  so  that  we  can  favor  one  belligerent 
lather  than  another  is  itself  an  unneutral  act  and  a  violation 
of  international  law;  and  the  nation  that  is  harmed  by  such 
change  of  law  can,  under  international  law,  attack  American 
shipping  beoause  of  this  unneutral  act. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr  JOHNS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  would 
not  the  changing  cf  the  law  at  this  time  in  order  to  help  one 
of  th"  belligerents  give  ample  cause  for  the  other  belligerents 
to  declare  war  upon  us  because  of  our  evident  attempt  and 
determination  to  help  their  enemies? 

Mr.  JOHNS.  That  seems  to  be  the  opinion  of  all  the 
experts  on  international  law  in  this  country  who  have  been 
coabultcd. 


Prof.  John  B.  Crane,  profe.s.sor  of  economdcs  at  North- 
western University,  .says  that  the  United  States  was  dragged 
into  the  war  with  England  in  1812  becaiLse  the  embargo  was 
lilted. 

I  now  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  an  address  by  Hon. 
Key  Pittm.an.  chairman  of  the  Ccminittee  on  Foreign  R<  la- 
tioiis  of  the  S;  nate.  delivered  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science  in  New  York  City  on  April  7.  1937,  He  was  chairman 
of  the  committet^  at  that  time  and  is  also  chairman  of  the 
committ'^e  at  this  time  and  has  charge  of  the  neutrality  bill 
whieh  i.s  now  being  cr)nsidered  in  the  Senate,  I  quote  from 
hiS  address  delivered  at  that  time: 

While  the  general  definition  of  neutrality  Is  well  understood.  It 
is  wtil  known  to  you  a!s  '  that  international  writers,  international 
lawyers.  c(  urts.  and  arbitral i/n  bcdier  ha\e  given  pecaliur  cieflnl- 
tions  to  the  exnris.-:i(,:i  di  ena'd  necessary  in  defining  the  rights  of 
belliet-reTits  as  we]]  us  netrriit«  during  war  For  instance,  it  Is 
held  b:>  h'.k^h  auth  rity  that  it  i:-  unneutral  for  a  neutral,  after  war 
ha.s  commenced,  to  so  chan^'e  its  final. cial  and  comm;  rciul  relations 
\uth  be;i.girt.nt  as  to  take  such  belligerent  by  surprise  and  sud- 
d(  n!y  de;irive  it  of  sour  es  of  supply  that  it  depcndi'd  ujion  and 
the  deprivation  of  uhi' h  will  seriously  injure  it  in  the  conduct  of 
its  dtteiise.  I  c.>ll  attention  to  this  holding  solely  as  an  illus- 
tration m  an  cxtri'ni:^  i  .is:\  which,  while  appar-.ntly  just  to  thr  bel- 
ligerent, may  wc  rk  g'e.it  harm  to  the  neutral  in  arou^lnr:  the  ani- 
mn<ity  of  the  enemies  of  such  bellipeient  and  possibly  in\oIuiitarily 
involving  the  ne-i*ril  r.i  a  foreign  war  not  of  its  own  nmking. 

For  instance,  during  the  Italo-Ethirplan  War  Mussolini  declared 
that  the  jilncirg  of  an  embargo  by  the  League  of  Nations  uja^n  the 
export  of  oil  to  Italy  wcuUi  be  deemed  not  only  an  unr.eu'ral  hut  an 
unfiundly  act.  attended  with  grave  conseque:ices  In  fact,  he 
cle.trly  indicated  that  he  would  consider  buch  an  emb.ugo  a  casus 
belli.  At  the  tim.v  this  matter  was  undr-r  coiisideration  by  the 
I/aL'Uc  of  Nations,  v.hen  the  President  indicated  that  he  wa.s  con- 
s'di  riii.f;  br!n;:::iiK  about  at:  embargo  ui'on  the  export  cf  oil  to  both 
of  tlie  belligerent,'-.  Wubsolini  communicat' d  ti  our  Gi-'vernm'jnt 
that  he  would  ccn.'idrr  .'-v.ch  an  act  both  unneutral  and  unfriendly. 
'^ii:.-  'whcle  incident  was  packed  with  the  mc-t  sensitive  explosivts  of 
Ininiini  iit  war. 

Our  Government,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  right 
to  i^lac  an  em'oargo  upon  the  export  of  any  commodity.  The 
Supreme  Court  of  th''  United  States,  in  a  recent  decision  entitled 
'■Unittd  Statf.i  v.  C urt-ss-Wright  Export  Coiporaticn  ct  al.."  seems 
tii  hi 'Id  thtt  the  P;-(  sid<  nt  possesses  such  po\vr  without  expre»:L,ed 
auh'  rify  of  ci'neiessio;-:'.;  enactment.  Certtiinly  such  an  act  is  not 
prohibited  by  any  so-called  international  la'jv  recognized  or  binding 
upon  the  United  States.  There  is  no  existing  treaty  cf  which  1 
havt'  kii'jwledgi'  that  would  prohibit  such  an  r.ct.  T-.vj  treaties 
which  might  liave  been  .-o  construed  have  be^n  vitia'ed  through  the 
acts  of  the  p.irties  to  such  tr'.aties.  Whether  the  exertion  ol  such 
right  is  moral.  Just,  and  wise  during  war  is  a  grave  question.  It 
IS  for  this  rea.son  that  Congress  lias  ciete;  mined  that  any  such 
restric'.ive  legK-lation  must  be  enacted  during  tmies  of  peace  so  that 
all  future  belligerents  may  have  notice. 

The  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  con- 
tinues further  to  say: 

I  again  repeat  that  what  our  Government  Is  most  vitally  In- 
terested in  at  the  present  time  is  the  enactment  cf  laws  prescrib- 
ing lulc-  of  conduct  for  our  own  citizens  daraig  a  foieigu  war  that 
will  eliminate  some  cf  the  chief  causes  that  have  heretofore 
dragged  us  Into  such  wars. 

The  chairman  continues  further  to  state  in  this  address: 

In  prfparln::  for  the  next  World  War,  and  in  determining  what 
action  we  shall  tak"  on  our  own  behalf  in  such  event,  it  would 
seem  wa.se  and  profitable  that  we  should  consider  our  relations  to 
the  last  World  War  and  the  causes  that  involved  us  in  that  great 

catastiophe. 

The  chairman  continues  to  state: 

As  we  must  have  some  law.  even  for  the  governing  of  our  own 
citizens  durine  the  war  and  as  international  law  sleeps  during 
war.  we  will  have  to  make  our  own  laws. 

As  to  consequences  that  may  and  probably  will  result  if 
we  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition,  which 
really  brings  us  back,  as  the  President  suggests,  to  interna- 
tional law,  the  chairman  had  this  to  say  with  reference  to  a 
similar  situation  in  1917.    I  quote: 

We  relied  upon  International  law  as  a  Justification  for  cur  cit- 
izens in  traveling  upon  belligerent  vessels.  We  relied  upon  inter- 
national law  as  a  Justification  for  supplying  the  Entente  Powers 
with  arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war,  and  all  materials  and 
supplies  essential  to  the  successftil  conduct  of  the  war  by  the 
Entente  Powers.  We  relied  upon  International  law  as  a  Justifica- 
tion  for  the  approval  of  our  Government  of  the  sale  of  the  bonds 
of  the  Entente  Powers  in  otir  country  to  enable  them  to  suc- 
cessfully conduct  the  war.  We  relied  upon  international  law  in 
opposing  ttie  sinking  of  merchantmen  by  submerged  submarines 
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without  notice     Wp  •r]\r<\  upon  tntprnnMnn.il  I.tt,-  for  nir  d'-<  lirn-    i 
tJon   of  armed   i.fiitr.i.r  y      Wo   relied    upon    luTeniational   law    for    ' 
every  a-'s-rtlon  vi  t^ir  alleijed  neutr.i!  nf;h'.s      T!..^  nil. nice  bruvight 
U1  no  benefits  or  protectum  and  was  uur  undi.iu^      By  cur  uurc-    , 
8t;ained   supply    of    arn-:s     ammiuation.    and    other   contrahnnd    of    ' 
war  to  the  Er.tente   Powi-rs,   by   nnr  failure   to  f'  rre   Gre.it   Britain    j 
To  re*pect  our   undeniable   n'-utral   rights,    we   excitfd   the   Ciermnn 
perplf  and  arou>ed  ih.eir  h-itred  until  tluy  had  r^  nclusively  dcter- 
ir.in'fd  bofore  we  entered  the  war  to  eneace  m  war  with  us,  either 
d'lrint?    the    pending    c(jntest    or    after    this    w;.r    was    over      ThfV 
unilmjbtedly   had    in    mind    that    they    would   win    the   World    War 
nrd   that   we  would   be   made   to  pay   the  en* Ire  cost   of  it  through 
a  hubM-quent   war  with   us  m  wluch   they   hoped   ai.d  expected   to 
hiive  p<jwerful   allies. 

In  'his  same  addif:N.s  tho  chairman  .<^aid: 

No  one  has  wriously  oppn«od  the  placing  of  an  embargo  upon 
the  export  uf  arms,  ammunitiun.  and  implemenis  of  war  to 
belhge.ents. 

I  cannot  Qt  this  time  use  more  appropriate  lancuai::e  to 
hi\u<  home  to  Cuncre.ss  the  senousno.^s  cf  th^.^  whole  'Situation 
than  to  use  tho  lan^uaci^  of  the  cliaiirnan  of  the  For-  lun 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate  in  cio.-.n:::  Ins  address 
to  thi.s  distinguished  audience  in  New  York  C.'.y  when  he 
said: 

Our  Government  rar.not  determine  the  rules  of  i.  u'rality.  they 
m.iy  b.-  only  det»'rmi!.pd  by  a  convention  of  nation.s  We  can  deter- 
n.iiie  the  uct.s  of  our  i  wi.  citi/en.-  in  relation  to  a  foreii^n  war.  This 
1  coiiCfive  to  be  ..ur  duty  N.i  men-  handful  of  c:liwn-i  i-eekin? 
thf  fx,  itement  of  trav.'i  iMr  exporters  .so.km/  extraordinary  prolU.-;. 
BlM.u'.d  l)e  allowi'd  to  di.sturb  the  pedie  of  our  cuunlrv  and  drive  all 
of  I  ur  jX'ople  into  a  u-ele^v.  and  de\  a.-tati:.^  war. 

Ttie  President  of  the  Unit-d  States,  as  la'e  a.<;  Febniary  29, 
1P36.  when  he  signed  a  joint  resolution  of  C'ontiress  continu- 
ing the  embargo,  said: 

Dv  the  resolution  appr.n-rd  Autrust  31.  ims,  n.  deilitre  -tip  was 
t..k»!;  t'  ward  enabliniT  this  country  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and 
ii\m;(1  brink?  draAU  into  wars  involving  Cith.  r  lurnns.  It  pru.id<d 
th..it  m  the  e\ent  of  the  Kx-cutive  proclaiir.u.c;  the  existence  of 
fcU(  h  a  war.  thereupon  an  embari^o  would  attach  to  ihe  exportation 
nf  •inn.'?,  animunition,  and  implements  ot  war  destined  to  any 
belligerent  country  By  the  le-^olution  1  have  just  siijned.  the 
t'peration  of  the  Auguot  resolution  is  extended  and  strengthened 
ui.t.l  May  1,  1937. 

The  President  was  greatly  overjoyed  and  .satisfied  when  he 
issued  an  embargo  proclamation  promptly  after  the  outbreak 
or  ho.-^tilities  in  Ethiopia  and  at  that  time  said: 

It  1«  trtie  that  the  hKh  moral  duty  I  have  ur^ji  d  on  our  people  of 
r^■^trlctuK  their  experts  of  e.-.sential  war  nuiterials  to  rrher  br-Uit;- 
Fient  to  BpproMm..tely  the  normal  peacetime  ba.sis  ha.s  not  been  the 
subject  of  legislation'  N"Vtrthele>-,s;.  it  i.s  clear  t'l  me  th.at  ttn-atly 
to  e\ceed  that  basi.s.  with  the  result  cf  earning;  prohts  not  possible 
riurini:  j->e:'.ce  .umI  e-pecially  with  the  result  of  eivm::  ac'ual  asslst- 
nnce  to  the  carryir^  on  of  war,  wotild  serve  to  masrmfy  the  very  evil 
of  war  whuh  wf  se.'k  to  prevent  This  beiUi;  mv  view  1  renew  tlie 
Bppeal  made  last  Oct.'ber  to  the  American  people  that  they  so 
renduct  their  trade  with  bi  Kii^erent  nation.s  that  it  cautiot  be  said 
they  are  sei/mj;  new  op^Hirtunitu-s  for  proht  or  that  by  chaii^'in? 
their   peacetime   trade    they   give  aid   to   the  continuation   of   war, 

Of  course,  the  President  has  since  revised  liis  position, 
and  on  September  21.  1939.  he  said  in  his  message  to  this 
Congress: 

From  a  purelv  material  point  cf  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to 
us  m  seiKii  »;  all  man.n-r  of  articles  across  »lie  ocean  for  final 
prfH>"s,mn«  there  when  wi-  could  kjive  employment  to  thcu.^ands  by 
d.  itK  It  h<re.' 

I  think  that  the  language  of  the  President  in  his  spctHh 
that  he  delivered  on  Augtist  14,  1936,  at  Chatauqua,  N.  Y.. 
would  be  mueh  more  appropriate  at  the  pic.-ent  time  if  he 
only  knew  the  f.,»ehng  of  the  people  in  this  country  toward 
n^akint;  profits  out  of  this  war  by  employing  more  of  cur 
people.     At  tltat  time  he  said: 

It  would  be  h.\-t.\  to  resist  that  clamor-  it  would  be  h:\rd  for  rv.any 
Americans.  I  f'-ar.  to  l>->ok  beyorid  -to  rc.Uize  the  inevu..bie  penal- 
tie?,  the  Inevitable  day  of  rerkonin.s^  tliat  comes  from  a  faNe 
prcsp'>rlty  To  resist  the  clamor  cf  that  greed,  if  war  shouki  come, 
would  requiie  tlie  unswcr\in»;  suj. jxirt  of  ull  Atuericaus  who  love 
peace. 

If  we  i.ice  the  choice  of  prof^'s  or  peace,  the  Nition  will  aa-wer — 
niUs*  an-wer  'We  ch^x-ise  p«a<-e  "  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  ti.s  to 
eiu'our.ie"  such  a  Ixxiy  of  pviblic  opinion  in  th.s  couiitry  that  the 
ansWtr  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  ut^aiumous. 

That  the  President  has  from  the  American  people  alinosL 
unanimous  today — "We  choose  peace." 


To  us  in  America,  who  beiie\e  so  much  in  ptace,  it  i<:  hard 
for  u.s  to  understand  that  there  is  a  great  war  raging  in  most 
of  the  world  today,  and  as  I  pondered  over  this  situation  I 
could  not  help  but  think  of  the  late  great  Democratic  teacher. 
William  Jennincs  Bryan,  who  to  me  was  one  of  tlie  greatest 
teachers  that  the  world  has  seen  during  the  pai-t  century. 
In  an  address  at  Johnstown,  Pa.,  on  November  1.  1915.  he  said: 

And  the  nations  which  are  at  war  are  not  barbarous  nations. 
thry  are  among  the  mcst  civilized  of  the  earthi  neither  are  they 
hea'hen  nations,  they  are  among  the  Christian  nations  of  the 
i;k  be  They  all  worship  the  same  God.  and  most  of  them  .Tpproach 
that  God  through  the  same  mediator.  They  ofTcr  tlu.r  supplica- 
tions to  a  common  Heavenly  Father  and  then  n^e  up  to  take  each 
others  lives 

Later  on  in  that  same  address  he  said: 

The  question  is  not  whccher  this  nation  would  defend  Itself  If 
attacked.  We  have  a  potential  power  of  defense  such  as  no  other 
nation  has  today — such  as  no  other  nation  has  ever  had — and  other 
nations  know  It.  Tliere  is  no  danger  that  an  attack  wotild  not  be 
resisted,  and  we  would  not  depend  upon  the  Jingoes.  They  would 
be  too  busy  makint;  Army  contracts  and  loanins?  money  at  high 
rales  of  interest  to  reach  the  front.  If  we  ever  have  a  war.  we  will 
depend,  as  in  the  past,  upon  those  who  work  when  the  country 
needs  workers  and  tight  only  when  the  country  needs  lighters. 

And  later  on  in  that  same  address  he  said: 

We  cannot  single  out  a  nation  and  begin  to  prepare  against  It 
without  cultivating  unfriendliness  toward  that  nation;  and  we 
cannot  make  hatred  a  national  policy  for  a  generation  without 
having  our  people  anxious  to  fight  as  soon  as  they  arc  ready  to 
f.ijht.  If  the  nations  at  war  hr.d  spent  In  the  cultivation  of 
friendship  but  a  small  percentage  of  the  amount  they  have  spent 
in  -tirrini:;  up  hatred,  there  would  be  no  war  m  Europe  today  We 
sh  uld  not  transplant  upot^  American  soil  this  tree  of  hatred  unless 
Wf  are  prepared  to  eat  of  the  fruits  of  the  tree,  for  it  has  been 
bearing  Its  bloody  fruit  throughout  the  years 

Continuing  further,  in  the  same  address,  he  said: 

If  there  Is  one  lesson  which  history  teaches  more  clearly  than 
any  other  it  is  that  nation,*  which  aspire  to  mere  phy-ical  suprem- 
acy have  no  hope  of  immortality;  the  f.ict  that  they  put  their 
faith  m  force  is  proof  that  they  iiave  m  them  the  seeds  uf  death. 
TUe  pathway  of  humati  progress  is  lined  with  th"  wrecks  of  em- 
pires which,  when  at  the  zenith  of  their  power,  thouirht  themselves 
invincible 

What  the  world  need.*;  is  not  a  despot  to  fix  the  terms  tipon 
which  the  rest  shall  live:  its  great  need  Is  that  the--e  nations  shall 
be  brought  together  in  a  spirit  of  friendship  and  fellow-hip  that 
thry  may  cooperate  in  working  out  the  destiny  of  Europe  If 
this  Na'ion  has  any  influence,  that  influence  m.ust  be  exerted  to 
bring  the  warring  nations  together  and  not  to  encourage  them  In 
the  false  hnpe  that  a  permanent  peace  can  be  built  on  force  or  fear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  repeal  of  tlie  embargo  on  arms  would 
be  only  cariylng  out  this  very  thought,  and  placing  us  m  a 
position  wliere  we  could  not  help  in  any  way  should  the  time 
ever  ccmt^  when  we  inisht  bring  about  peace  between  the 
warring  nations  in  Europe. 

And  in  his  closing  paragraph  of  this  remarkable  address. 
it  seems  to  me  that  he  has  outlined  so  well  cur  duty  at  thus 
time,  and  covers  so  well  also  the  feeling  of  our  people,  that  I 
cannot  r-'fiain  from  living  it  to  you  m  his  own  language.  He 
said; 

We  must  not  disappoint  the  hopes  which  rur  ideak  nnrt  arhieve- 
ments  have  excited.  If  I  know  the  heart  of  the  Ain<M'in  pe  pie 
they  are  not  willing  that  this  .supreme  opportunity  -hall  pa-s  by 
unimproved.  No,  the  metropolitan  press  is  not  tlie  voice  of  the 
Naticn,  you  can  no  more  mea.sure  the  sentiment  of  the  peice- 
lovins  m.a.sses  by  the  froth  of  the  Jingo  press  than  you  can 
measure  the  ocean's  'ilent  depths  by  the  foam  upon  its  waves 

If  ynu  Will  bear  with  me  for  a  moment.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss the  war  propaganda  that  is  now.  and  has  be-n  in-  a 
number  cf  year«.  distributed  ;n  this  country.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  it  is  being  used  to  excite  the  people,  such  ns  "a 
war  to  end  all  wars" — "to  make  the  world  .=afe  for  d>  mec- 
racy"— 'the  United  States  should  carry  cut  'the  white  man's 
burden'  " — "the  United  States  should  save  ci\il;zation  in  nil 
parts  cf  the  world" — "the  United  Stages  should  eni.sh  mili- 
tarism and  establish  disarmaments."  and  manv  sm  h  other 
expressions  that  are  coiistantly  fio-ding  the  country. 

Of  course,  the  slogans  of  the  last  war  are  dead,  but  wo 
find  new  ones  springing  up  over  night.  Th-'  pres.s  and  the 
radio  are  constaiitly  .sending  out  news  and  commtnt  from 
Europe,  that  cur  com.ing  into  this  war  is  only  a  m.atter  of  a 
short  time  and,  uf  course,  inevitable.    We  aae  tuld  that  cur 
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trade  and  indu.stry  v.'ould  bo  immediately  stimulated,  that 
ih-^se  who  have  been  unemployed  for  years  wruld  be  put 
back  to  work;  but  th.ose  of  us  who  are  old  cnouuli  to  remem- 
ber the  last  war  and  how  men  wtre  put  to  work  and  aittr 
the  war  was  ever  were  out  of  work,  do  not  beccme  excited 
abiut  It.  There  were  a  few  years  of  economic  decline.  th(.n  we 
luid  a  few  years  of  prosp^'rity  and  now  have  had  10  years  of 
unemployment,  a  financial  depress.on,  miUicns  cf  pcopl.'  on 
rthef.  high  taxes,  and  a  debt  of  $45,000,000,000  staging  us  in 
the  face,  and  all  of  this  can  be  traced  bai  k  to  the  waste  of 
men  and  m.i'erials  and  the  social  and  mcral  degeneracy 
winch  war  mu-t  always  produce.  One  thing  tliat  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  remember  at  all  t:in(s  ii  that  we  are  not 
inttresitd  in  any  furcipn  country's  diplomacy  toward  other 
iiations  and  their  foreign  wars  to  maintain  this  diplomacy. 
Ju.^t  as  leng  a-  th  re  is  a  war  between  these  foreign  nations 
we  will  be  flooded  with,  propaganda  trying  tc  rxute  us  to  take 
part  on  cno  ^ide  or  the  other  of  these  warring  nations.  We 
have-  cur  own  ideals  and  mcst  cf  ih^.m  do  not  conform  v.-ith 
that  of  dictatorship  which  now  governs  most  European 
countries. 

We  must  remember  at  all  times  tliat  this  war  is  not  our 
war.  That  the  fi'-h'mg  so  far  has  beon  at  least  4.000  mles 
away  and  the  r' suit  cannot  afTect  our  \Av  to  any  gr.  at 
extent.  Simply  because  England  and  Fiance  are  quarreling 
to  protec*  th.e.r  own  intrresfs  should  be  no  affair  of  ours  and 
is  no  rra^on  why  we  should  take  any  part  in  this  foreij-'n 
conflict,  and  we  .'■heuld  try  to  brin  •-  it  to  a  peaceful  end.  It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  our  duty  to  maint.'^.n  a  highly  adequate 
d'  ftn-  ■  at  home  and  let  Europ>e  settle  the  troubles  they  have. 
whuh  they  themselves  started.  If  I  know  the  pulse  of  the 
American  pecple.  it  is  tliat  we  attend  strictly  to  our  own 
biisines.>  and  let  the  warring  nations  of  Europe  attend  to 
theirs. 

The  estimated  mon^'v  cost  of  the  World  War  to  the  United 
Stiite.s  was  $41,765,000,000  This  is  the  report  of  the  Secre- 
ta:y  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal  yc^r 
ended  June  30.  1934.  This,  of  cour.-'^.  does  not  include  the 
value  of  the  human  lives  lost  and  the  human  suffering  durin:^; 
and  sub  equent  to  the  World  War.  This  staggering  amount 
is  as  much  as  tlie  whole  world  spent  for  national  def.^nse  in 
the  4  years  1934,  1935.  1936,  and  1937,  inclusive.  This,  of 
cour.se.  includes  the  United  States.  Britain,  France.  Germany, 
Italy.  Ru.ssia,  Japan,  and  53  other  countries.  All  of  them  last 
year  only  .spent  $17,000,000,000  for  national  defense.  That  is 
wb.at  the  last  Wo: Id  War  cost  us.  and.  of  course,  the  present 
World  War,  if  we  should  get  into  it.  would  cost  us  a  great  deal 
more,  because  all  nations  are  prej>ared  for  war  today.  If  it 
cuit  Us  that  amount  of  money  to  get  into  the  last  World  War, 
It  certainly  should  be  worth  that  much  to  stay  out  of  the 
present  one.  We  may  all  have  our  sympathies  because  of 
blood  relations  and  tics  for  certain  warring  nations  in  Europe, 
and  seme  of  us  may  have  relatives  and  fnends  there,  but  we 
must  not  forget,  first  of  all.  that  we  are  Americans,  that  it  is 
our  country  and  it  is  to  this  country  we  owe  our  first  duty 
and  our  only  allegiance. 

Should  we  enter  the  European  war  now.  or  even  at  some 
later  date,  it  would  mean  the  loss  of  freedom  cf  speech  and 
thought,  as  wcU  as  individual  action,  and  it  would  not  surprise 
mc  if  we  never  were  able  to  regain  it  again.  Regardless  of 
th>>  outcome  of  the  war,  we  have  ample  resources  in  our  own 
country  to  defend  ourselves  if  it  ever  becomes  necessary  and 
we  a;e  threatened,  and  without  any  need  to  go  abroad  to  do 
It.  There  is  no  question  but  what  the  American  people  are 
v.il.ing  and  able  to  defend  our  country  if  the  time  ever  comes 
wlien  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  do  so.  It  is  true  that  we  might 
rt  peal  the  em.bargo  on  arms  and  amm.unition  and  implements 
01  war,  and  these  warring  nations  might  give  us  som.e  ap- 
parent prosperity,  but  I  say  we  need  none  of  it,  because  the 
risk  of  getting  in  dc  per  and  piling  on  ourselves,  our  grand- 
children, and  their  grandchildren  a  burden  so  great  that  in 
all  probability  they  might  not  be  able  to  carry  it.  We  can 
bt..st  help  the  warring  nations  by  having  left  after  the  war  is 
over  at  least  one  place  in  the  world  where  there  is  preserved 
the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  freedom  that  we  can  give  them 


to  bring  about  harmonious  relations  between  them  again. 
That  is  what  t'lcy  will  need  mere  than  anjlhing  else. 

There  is  one  fhing  that  the  American  people  m.ust  remem- 
ber, and  e?p£cially  this  Congress  asscmibled,  and  that  is  that 
profits  out  of  thi6  war  will  not  do  America  any  good.  Instead, 
such  profits  would  be  a  curse  to  tlie  American  people.  Out 
of  such  profits  that  we  might  get  out  of  the  blood  of  the 
peoples  of  Eui  ope  will  arise  .stronger  and  stronger  those  forces 
that  will  drag  America  into  the  war.  when  profits  can  no 
longer  be  made  only  from  Europe  but  will  have  to  be  squeezed 
out  of  the  blood  of  American  bi'y.s.  The  only  way  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  is  to  keep  the  profiteers  from  making 
profits  out  of  the  war. 

Indu.'^try  has  today  already  gone  on  record  through  Its 
president,  Mr.  Howard  Coonley,  in  which  he  states  that 
Ameiican  industry  hates  war,  because  war  destroys  lives, 
wreck"  homes,  and  brings  on  economic  chaos  and  years  of 
depression  after  the  war  is  over.  It  not  only  causes  depres- 
sion:- but  imperils  representative  democracy,  becau.se  free  In- 
stitutions are  among  its  early  victims,  and  ultimately  no  one 
can  escape  the  ruins  of  war.  Tlie  United  States  can  stay  out 
of  war.  and  only  emotions  can  betray  us  into  war.  Europe's 
problems  do  affect  us.  but  our  domestic  problems  still  must 
come  first. 

Ihere  are  several  reasons  why  industry  is  not  Interested 
in  any  profits  that  it  can  m.ake  out  of  tills  war.  The  present 
dffers.'^  plans  of  this  country  tend  toward  the  Immediate 
conscripticn  of  all  industiT.  of  manpower,  of  natural  re- 
sources, at  wages  aiid  prices  well  btlow  those  that  prevailed 
durin.T  the  last  war.  There  will  be  no  profits  in  a  war,  be- 
cause they  will  be  controlled  by  the  Government.  And  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  We  v.ill  not  find,  I  think,  again  when  men 
will  ri.<^k  their  lives  at  the  front  for  $2  a  day  while  those  more 
fortunate  stay  at  home  and  earn  from  $15  to  S30  a  day  in 
industry.  If  there  is  any  justification  at  all  for  war.  It  is  on 
the  grounds  of  defense,  and  we  cannot  achieve  the  utmost  in 
defense  with  injustice  to  our  men  at  the  front.  There  is  still 
a  greater  fear  that  our  entering  into  a  major  war  will  have 
a  very  drastic  eflect  on  our  system  of  government.  Most 
industry  believes  in  the  soundness  of  our  present  .sj'stcm  of 
government.  They  believe  In  the  present  form  of  govern- 
ment their  Industries  v.'ill  be  able  to  contribute  a  great  deal 
to  the  American  people  and  thereby  continue  along  Its  fxith 
of  true  progress. 

War,  of  course,  means  censorship,  dictatorial  powers,  and 
regimentation  and  Government  management  of  industry,  and 
I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  have  had  enough  of  that 
during  the  past  6  years;  but  there  is  always  the  possibility 
that  these  emergency  controls  will  not  be  relinquished  at  the 
end  of  the  war.  that  the  invasion  of  private  rights  will  be- 
come permanent,  and  that  private  enterprise,  as  we  know  it, 
will  disappear.  Therein  lies  a  real  threat  not  only  to  Industry 
but  to  democracy  itself.  In  the  end  it  becomes  quite  apparent 
to  all  of  us  that  there  are  only  Icsses  in  war — human,  eco- 
nomic, and  political.    There  are  no  enduring  profits. 

We  mast  ncvpr  forget  that  Europe  took  everything  from  the 
United  States  during  the  last  World  War  and  it  has  given 
nothing  back  to  the  United  States  during  the  time  that  we 
have  had  peace. 

One  of  the  finest  statements  that  has  come  to  my  desk  since 
I  have  been  here  at  Wa.shirgton  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
Messenger  Corporation  of  Auburn,  Ind.    I  quote: 

Does  America  want  war?  Never  before  in  the  history  of  the 
Am.rriran  people  has  there  been  more  soHdn.rlty  of  opinion  In  that 
America  cannot  a.'ford  to  involve  herself  in  another  European  quar- 
rel The  apparent  lutil.ty  of  American  effort*  in  the  World  War  to 
"mnkc  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and  to  help  put  "an  end  to 
war  for  all  time"  Is  uppermost  in  the  mlnd.s  of  clear-thlnklng 
Americans. 

War  did  not  settle  the  problems  of  Europe,  but  It  did  create 
embioilment — c  en  the  must  conservative  will  admit — Elurcpje  is 
rl.'J:lng  her  clrillzatlcn.  With  her  W'ai'h  In  human  lives  and 
resources  row  rcr.dy  to  be  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  war,  Europ/e  has 
converted  her  powtr  to  build  and  live  Into  a  gigantic  force  of 
destruction.    Why  allow  this  to  happen  to  America? 

America  must  review  the  lessons  taught  from  her  participation  In 
the  last  war  and  In  sober  reflection  weigh  the  factors  which  may 
very  easily  lead  her  Into  this  new  and  far  mere  devaeiatlng  conflict. 
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Afnerlra  must  look  with  horrcr  upon  thn«^  uJvi  w  uM  '.rik  tn  plunge 
ber  into  war  to  serve  «i»'insh  lnt.Tp<.ts,  she  nuift  doubly  lortify  her- 
self ii«ain«t  pri  piijf.jndlhts.  rhfir  distorted  tnitl:s  ••irvl  catch  slngans 
mhich  prey  uptn  our  pmoiioiis;  s-h"  must  rp.sl.-t  w.i.s  ail  htr  in.Blit 
th*-  n  s.t'i  iition  shown  by  otne  in  that  A;:.rn  .a  ;.s  hr'p'.t"^^*— that  her 
r.iuil  n.irMclpiitiin  \n  Inevitable,  mid  An. erica  ni'i.-^t  1  ive  a  cirowuig 
determination  to  >tay  out  of  war—  an  1  '. oice  that  dttiimlnatinn 

Secretary  of  SMt-  Hull  al'ho'.mh  not  havms:  t-xprr.-.-.' d  his 
po.Mtlve  position  on  th.-  bill  p-  ruling,  did  expiess  himseli  on 
aiii.'}i«T  oc(  .ision.  and  hi-  rOct.-;nm£:  then  is  '^nll  applicable. 
On  May  12.  19^8.  hf  n  p:.' d  ;->  a  K'*.er  from  Ch.iirnum  Pitt- 
man,  of  the  S<  na'f  F>ir'''.r!n  Rtlations  ComniUtoe  I'-.-kiiv;  h's 
vlew.<  about  rai -.nc;  the  tinbuiizo  on  the  .sale  of  arni..  'o  the 
Government  of  Spain  A  sjx^Lial  act  of  January  8.  1037.  had 
prch.bited  the  .-ale  cf  arm,-.  lo  ei:hi'r  faction  in  the  Spani.-h 
Civil  W.ir.  I  (j'.iote  from  Stcre'ary  of  State  Hull's  1.  tter  at 
that  time  to  Chairman  Pittman.  wh)  i->  niw  handl.n;^  the 
present  bill  :n  the  Senate,  and  I  am  indeb*.  d  to  thiv  Chicago 
Tribune,  from  whi  h  I  t;;ke  the  .^tattnunt  ficrn  one  of  its 
editorials: 

In  recent  year>  this  Oovernmcnt  h.a.«  pursued  a  cour?»  calculated 
to  prevent  ovir  IjeicmiUk;  uivtilved  in  war  sltviatlons  In  Aut'iist 
1936.  shortly  after  the  b-^Kiiu.lni;  ol  the  civil  strife  in  Spam,  it  be- 
CRnie  evident  that  several  of  the  Rrent  pow.-rs  were  pr.'Jectima; 
them.selve.s  into  the  .struk;>:le  lhrou:?h  the  furni^'hin^  of  arn;.<  and 
War  materials  end  f  ther  nid  to  thp  contendmt;  sides,  ihu.s  crea;  i;t'  a 
real  dan^jer  of  .>-prefld  of  the  coTirlirt  into  a  Europ'^an  war,  with  tlie 
pt'is.sihlp  involvement  of  the  United  St.ites 

That  there  was  such  a  real  danijer  was  reahi-ed  by  evt  ry  thouc:ht- 
tul  ot  s.-rver  the  world  over  Twenty-seven  v^overnment.s  of  Europe 
tot'lc  .special  coiiu/ance  of  the  faor  m  -.ettin.?  up  a  c^un.^uttee  de- 
sUned  to  carry  out  a  concerted  ^xjlicy  of  nc^nmterventlon  In  the 
conflict  I  vk'A'  of  all  tht^se  .«p<c.al  and  unu.sual  circumstances, 
Ihl--  C'lovernnient  devl.ircd  its  policy  of  strict  ncnlntfrforoncc  In  the 
etruRTle  und  at  th.>  same  time  announced  that  the  cxpurt  of  arms 
from  the  United  States  to  Spain  would  be  contrary  to  .-uch  poUiy 

Tlius  the  embart^o  on  the  .<a!e  cf  arm..s  to  Spain  was  for 

the  p:irpo.se  of  ket  pinn  us  from  being  involved  m  the  'var. 

And  b.cau>e  it  h.ad  prov-d  useful  in  attaining:  its  objective 

S"i'reiary  Hull  was  opposed  to  changing  it,  and  he  further 

^ald. 

F^•en  if  the  leci^latlon  applied  to  both  parties.  Us  enactnient 
would  i.tlll  subject  us  to  uiineces.'^ary  n.-ks  we  h.tve  so  far  avoided. 
We  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead  in  the  Sp.ii.l.h  situation  Tlie 
crt'/na!  danijer  still  ^\l^t.s  In  view  of  the  c-i.Unued  daui^er  of 
International  conflict  arising  from  the  clrcum-taiices  of  the  struE;- 
plo.  any  proposal  wh.ich  at  this  Juncture  contemplates  a  rcver.^al 
of  our  policy  of  .strict  n.>innTerferc:ue  vv  hu  h  *e  have  thus  far  so 
pcnipuliuisly  followed,  and  under  the  oper.i'.inn  t.f  which  we  have 
kept  out  of  Involvement.*,  wmild  i  ITer  a  real  p.n.-.'-ibility  of  com- 
plications Our  first  solicitude  should  be  the  price  aiid  welfare 
of  thi.s  country  and  the  real  test  of  the  advl<  ibiliiv  of  making  any 
ch.aiikies  m  the  statutes  now  In  e.Tect  shi^uld  be  wluth  -r  such 
chaiu-es  wou'd  further  t'-nd  to  keep  us  tr.-in  becoming  involved 
directly  or   indirectly   in  a  dan^^erous  European   Mtuation 

In  dosing  I  rannof  use  any  more  appropriate  wordi  than 
those  of  Daniel  Webster,  when  he  .--aid: 

Nothing  will  rum  the  (  ~untry  if  the  pe.  pie  th  -mselves  will  under- 
take lt>  .safety;  and  nothing  can  save  it.  if  they  Kave  that  safety 
In  any  hand>  but  their  own. 

If  there  ever  was  a  time  wheii  we  as  loyal  Am.orieans,  and 
especially  those  of  lis  who  are  fortunate  or  unfortunate 
cnou>;h  to  be  m  Congress  at  this  time  representing  the  people 
cf  the  United  States  iu-<-ded  to  tlii'.k  thincs  thrcush,  tliat 
tim.e  i.s  now  We  n:u.-t  abcv.'  t, veryihip.si  il>o  come  to  a  con- 
clusion bast  d  on  rea.>cn.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  heads 
at  this  time  Of  course,  we  reali/e  that  we  are  subjected  to 
the  most  powerful  prnpav^anda  to  stir  up  cur  eniotioivs  that 
Congress  has  ever  b-en  .--ubj'  cttd  to.  and  cur  anxieties  aiid 
fears  will  be  played  upon  to  the  greatest  extent. 

Under  such  cond.tions  man  ofttimcs  act.s  emotionally  in- 
stead of  intelligently.  By  all  means  we  must  use  cur  reason- 
in  j:  powers. 

We  n-.ust  remem.bcr  that  dead  pvople  cannot  render  service. 
The  Kr-at  service  of  youch  is  not  to  die,  but  to  live  for  de- 
mcKracy.  In  the  lirsi  W'orld  War  the  civilian  dead  equaled 
the  r.i'.i'ary  dead. 

In  this  crisis  we  must  not  falter,  fcr  the  w.sdom  and  ex- 
perience, and  the  philosophy  and  learning  of  every  land  and 
clime  are  ours  for  study.  We  stand  today  where  peihaps 
reits  in  our  hands  the  future  destiny  oi  AmericA.     We  may 


lo.)k  upon  the  pa-t  with  congratulations  and  pride,  and  let  us 
hope  to  the  future  with  confid'nce  and  coura^'e.  Tlie  mem- 
cry  of  past  success  spurs  its  en  to  greater  and  nobler  heights 
in  the  future.  It  L'^  for  a--  here  today  to  so  guard  those  sacred 
principles  pa.ssed  down  to  us  by  our  forefathers  that  when 
thry  are  pa.ssed  on  to  th')se  who  follow  us  tlicy  may  be  the 
better  for  having  received  them.     .Applause.] 

LE.fVE  TO  i.rnRESS  THE  hotsk 

Mr,  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous con.sent  that  on  Thur.-day  r^xt,  inimediately  after  tlie 
dispo.Mtion  of  matters  on  the  Sp<'aker's  table,  I  be  permit t(^d 
to  addre.vs  the  House  for  25  minutes  on  the  .-ubject  of  the 
propo,-,ed  frad^'  aerecnient  with  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempoie  (Mr,  Gore).  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Th^re  was  no  obiection. 

Mr.  WOODRl  FF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak'^r,  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  the  last  special  order  of  the  day, 
I  n\^y  be  permitted  to  address  the  Hou.-e  for  5  minutes,  and 
to  evtend  my  remark.^  in  the  Record. 

Tilt-  SPEAICER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objt  ction? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Sp  aker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  lemarks  m  tt^e  Hfccird. 

Th.'  SPEAKER  pro  ttmpore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objee'ion. 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER.  Mr.  Si:>eak'T.  I  a-k  unanimous  eon,-ent 
to  extend  my  r-maik-s  :n  the  Apiiendix  of  tlie  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    I.-s  tliere  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Oh^o.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.--k  u:ianimous  con- 
.•ent  to  txtend  my  own  reniarks  and  tn  include  therewith  a 
lii:it^  po<  ni  written  by  a  school  child  in  Ohio. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    L>  there  objection? 

TliCre  wa.--  no  nbji  ction. 

Tlic  SPEAKER  pro  t' mpcie.  Under  spccia!  order  liereto- 
fore  granted,  the  gentleman  trom  Mi,-.^ourl  iMr.  Cochran  :  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

FREEDOM    OF    SPEECH 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  wo  aiv  all  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  question  jx'nding  before  Congress,  amend- 
ment of  the  neutrality  law,  important  as  it  is,  it  seems  to  me 
other  vital  matters  affecting  our  country  should  not  be  over- 
looki^d. 

Of  equal  importance,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  decision  of  the 
codt^  committee  of  the  National  .A.-soeiation  cf  Broadcasters 
calling  upon  its  nicmbers  to  abrogate  present  contracts  and 
ctase  to  make  new  ones  to  tho.se  who  desire  to  di.^cuss  con- 
troversial public  issues. 

This  IS  a  direct  a.^sault  ujxin  one  of  the  mo.st  sacred  provi- 
sions of  our  Constitution — freedom  of  speech. 

The  question  as  to  whetlier  we  are  in  agrec'm.ent  w.th  those 
who  arc  able  to  purchase  time  on  the  radio  to  discu.ss  con- 
tro\ersial  public  issues  is  beside  the  point.  I  inMst  we  are 
treading  upon  most  dangerous  ground  when  free  and  open 
discussion  of  any  question,  public  or  otherwu~e,  ls  to  be  di  nied. 

At  the  m.oment  this  ruling  undoubtedly  wiil  atlect  many 
outstanding  citizens  of  this  ccuir  rv  sincere  in  thm-  bel.ef 
that  the  present  neuti-ality  law  should  not  be  touched,  or.  if 
amended,  the  embargo  provisions  .-hould  be  retain-  d.  Aniorux 
th(\-e  who  entertain  this  view  is  Father  Coughl:n.  who,  with 
all  the  vigor  at  his  command,  probably  is  the  leader  in  the 
light  aeamst  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  this  order  was  directed  at 
Father  Coughlm.  it  wiil  affect  his  broadcasts  in  some  localities, 
and  his  toliowers  will  always  bt'lieve  that  back  of  the  decision 
was  a  desire  to  take  Father  Ccughlin  off  the  air. 

Many  times  I  have  not  agreed  with  the  views  of  Fath'^r 
Coughlin.  I  do  not  agree  with  him  on  this  i^isue.  although 
many  of  my  constituents  do.  I  have  not  hesitated  to  wri'e 
Fa'her  Coughlin  when  I  thought  he  was  in  error.  True,  there 
are  many  others,  if  the  ruling  is  strictly  adhered  to,  who 
will  be  affected,  including  many  of  otir  leading  commentators 
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who  are  heard  daily  over  the  radio.  To  deny  Father  Coughlin 
the  use  of  the  radio,  especially  at  this  time,  means  beyond 
doubt  that  the  members  of  the  National  Ai^sociation  of 
Broadcasters  will  be  required  to  discontinue  the  broadcasts 
of  every  citizen  who  desires  to  discuss  controversial  public 
issu'-s,  if  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters  so  decide. 

Now.  what  is  a  controversial  public  issue?  I  would  say 
every  pubhc  issue  is  contrcveii.al.  bccaiLse  those  of  us  who 
ha\c  been  in  public  life  any  length  of  lime  know  there  is  a 
ininority  lo  practically  every  public  issue,  which  makes  it  a 
controvt  rsial  issue. 

Hone.-tly  enforced,  would  not  this  order  deny  the  use  of  the 
radio  to  even  the  candidates  for  Pi'tsidcnt  in  1940?  The 
Issues  involved  in  that  campaiLn  are  ccitainly  to  be  con- 
tro'.ersial,  and  they  will  beyond  que.-tion  be  public  issues. 
Likfwi:-f>  th.e  candidates  for  all  public  ollices  in  1940 — Na- 
tioiial,  State,  and  local — mu^t  be  denied  the  use  cf  the  radio 
btcause  the  issues  they  advance  wiil  be  controversial  public 
issues. 

I  commend  tho.sc  in  contiol  of  broadcasting  stations,  be 
they  members  of  the  National  Association  or  not.  who  have 
defied  the  ruling  and  notified  the  association  they  will  not 
abide  by  it.  Among  those  who  take  exception  to  the  ruling  is 
Rev.  Father  W,  A,  Burk.  S.  J.,  faculty  director  of  the  radio 
station  operated  by  the  St.  Louis  University  of  my  home  city, 
St.  Louis. 

Father  Burk  voices  my  sentiments  in  the  following  telegram 
which  he  si  nt  to  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters,  to 
be  read  to  the  code  compliance  committee,  which  at  the  time 
was  meeting  in  Wasliington. 

Tlie  more  I  think  about  the  potent  Implication  of  your  telecrram, 
namely  your  Intended  order  to  stations  carrying  the  Coughlin 
broadca.'^t  to  cea-sf  same  or  rijfct  contracts  to  biuudca.-'t  same,  the 
more  I  am  convinrod  that  the  N  A.  B.  Is  going  on  record  as  being 
In  favor  of  cers.irship  and  dictatorship  In  radio.  This  is  dejjlorable 
If  my  f(>ars  and  surn.isrs  ^hnuld  prove  true.  It  will  wreck  completely 
and  lor  all  time  i  he  N  A  B.  and  t.he  objectives  lor  which  we  broad- 
cas'ers  have  thought  the  N.  A.  B.  stood. 

\Vc  broadca.':'er^  will  not  be  rej'imented  as  In  Germany  and  other 
Europeaii  ccuntiies.  The  attempt  to  s'ifle  the  voice  of  Fatlier 
Coughlin  if  succ's.sful,  will  est.-iblish  a  precedent  that  foretells  the 
doom  cf  free  sp-ech  and  liberty  In  thl.--  land.  For  God's  sake  don't 
do  It  I  am  arguing  not  now  as  a  champion  cf  Father  Coughlin.  but 
as  a  chamijun  and  upholder  and  cicfender  of  American  liberties. 

The  decision  of  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
brings  back  to  my  mind  the  action  of  the  Federal  Communi- 
cations Conimi.ssion  in  issuing  regulations  last  May  relating  to 
the  character  of  international  broadcasts.  Shortly  thereafter 
I  introduced  a  bill  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  provide  no 
rule  or  regulation  hereafter  issued  by  the  Commi.ssion  shall 
have  the  effect  of  limiting  broadcasts  to  service  which  will 
reflect  the  culture  of  the  United  States  or  promote  interna- 
tional good  will,  understanding,  or  cooperation. 

Why  did  I  offer  such  a  bill?  It  was  because  I  felt  then  and 
I  feel  now  it  was  in  effect  an  attempt  to  curb  freedom  cf 
expression. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  regulation  or  rule  of  the  Com- 
mission was  rescinded  and  a  committee  appointed  to  consider 
the  question. 

Wlien  I  Introduced  that  bill  Rev.  Edward  Lodge  Curran, 
president  of  the  International  Catholic  Truth  Society,  wrote 
me  a  letter  defending  the  Com.mission's  action  and  desired 
that  I  debate  the  subject  with  him. 

At  that  time  President  Neville  Miller,  of  the  National  A.sso- 
ciation  of  Broadcasters,  the  same  organization  that  now  seeks 
to  impose  its  will  on  discontinuing  paid  contracts  for  dis- 
cussing controversial  public  issues,  condemned  the  Communi- 
cations Commission  for  i.s.suing  the  regulation.  He  was  quoted 
in  part  as  saying  it  was  an  unsound  policy,  incompatible  with 
the  operation  of  broadcast  stations  by  private  enterprise  in  a 
democracy. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  words  of  the  lat.e  Mr.  Justice  Holmes 
in  his  dis'^enting  opinion,  Mr,  Justice  Brandeis  concurring, 
in  the  case  of  United  States  ac:ainst  Schwimmer,  a  lady  who 
was  denied  naturalization,  when  he  said  in  part: 

Some  of  her  an.-wers  mieht  excite  pr  pular  prejudice,  but  If  there 
is  any  principle  of  the  Conetitutioi:  that  more  tmjjeratively  calls 
for  altach'oent  than  any  other  it  is  the  principle  of  free  thought — 
not  fr>  e  thought  for  those  who  agree  with  us,  but  freedom  for  th.8 
tiioutht  we  hate. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  Mr.  Miller  and  the  association 
which  he  represents  that  they  take  the  same  view  now  that 
they  took  when  the  Communications  Division  issued  its  regu- 
lation and  describe  their  own  order  "as  an  unsound  policy. 
incompatible  with  the  operation  of  broadcast  stations  by 
private  enterprise  in  a  democracy."     I  Applause.  1 

Mr,  KUNKEL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Who  is  going  to  decide  whether  a  question 
is  controversial  or  not? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  presume  the  National  Broadcasters  As- 
sociation, which  issued  the  order. 

Mr,  KUNKEL.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  p>erson  who  has  the 
power  to  decide  whether  an  issue  is  controversial  or  not  prac- 
tically has  the  power  to  decide  whether  it  is  to  be  debated  or 
not. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     That  would  be  true. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  First.  I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
making  the  statement  that  he  has.  I  have  listened  very  care- 
fully, and  I  concur  with  that  part  of  his  statement  which 
criticizes  the  National  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Did  I 
understand  the  gentleman  to  say  that  some  of  the  station 
opciators  have  notified  the  Commission  that  they  will  not 
conform  to  that  order? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  They  have  not  notified  the  Commission. 
They  have  notified  the  Broadcasters  Association. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  That  they  will  not  conform  to  that 
order? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentleman  not  believe  that  the 
station  operators  have  constitutional  protection  in  the  posi- 
tion tlicy  take  wherein  they  say  they  will  not  conform  to  the 
ruling  of  the  association? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    I  certainly  do. 

Mr.  CRAWTXDRD.  So  do  I,  although  I  do  not  claim  to 
know  very  much  about  constitutional  law. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  believe  that  if  anyone  who  has  control 
of  a  broadcasting  station  that  the  Broadcasters  Association 
rules  against  will  take  the  matter  to  the  highest  court  in  the 
land  he  will  be  upheld  by  that  court. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  And  if  the  courts  fail  to  sustain  that 
position  which  the  gentleman  has  just  expressed,  would  we, 
in  this  country,  any  longer  have  free  speech,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  believe  that  we  will  always  have  free 
speech  in  this  country,  but  let  me  say  this  to  the  gentleman: 
If  the  court  should  hold  that  the  association  is  justified  in 
making  this  decision,  and  can  carry  it  out,  then  I  am  of  the 
opinion  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  provide  seme 
way  to  take  that  power  away  from  them,  which  it  should  do. 
[Applause.] 

LEAVE  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next,  after  the  disposition  of  business  on 
the  calendar,  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for 
30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  by  including  an  article  by  Roger  Bab- 
son,  from  his  institute,  on  the  efifect  of  war  on  the  United 
States'  trade. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  special  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  LMr.  WolcottJ  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

NETTTRALITY 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  many  Instances  credit 
Is  much  more  to  be  desired  than  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  I  had  previously  announced,  in  keeping  with 
the  agreement  entered  into  between  the  two  parties,  that  I 
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would  introdiir.»  no  r.f'W  leg'j^-Iation  at  this  ^p-  cial  s-^ssion  of 
Congress.  W'lvn  I  mad*^  that  statement  I  folt  that  the 
st'SMon  hhould  confine  its  cflorts  to  the  j-ubj-a  of  neutrahty, 
.irui  I  .-t:ll  'hiiik  that  this  session  sliculd  conflr.c  its  activities 
to  ')ie  '-nd  that  we  will  bo  kept  cut  of  this  war. 

I:i  th.ii  cci^nncticn  a  situation  has  dcvelopod  wliifh  makes 
V  advu^ablo  fur  the  Ccnpress  to  ccn.sid<'r.  in  connection  with 
the  N"UtraI;'y  Act.  whether  Go\-rr.ment  cred..s  m»ay  b-j 
fXtrndi'd  to  bf'.ligerent.s. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  available  for  loans  to  bt  lligcr- 
ent.s  abfut  $'{.350  000  000.  divided  a.^  fcllow.s: 

Two  ijil'.un  di  11.11  s  m  the  ."tabikzation  fund,  upon  v^hch 
thiTf  i.s  no  restriction  in  respect  to  fcreism  leans. 

About  $1.2,=)0,000  000  which  may  be  available  for  leans  to 
b<  il'.cnenf.s  by  tho  Rrcon.struction  Finance  CcrpoiaMon. 

AtTOUt  $100,000,000  of  unu.sod  capital  m  th-  Expert-Import 
Rank  cf  Wa-h:n::ton.  which  may.  v.ithout  restriction.  b> 
loaned  to  boUipercnts.  or.  in  fact,  in  violation  of  the  John- 
.«on  Act. 

For  these  reasons  I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  ha.s  as  Its 
ob.i--ctives,  fir-t.  to  prevent  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
p<}ratinn.  the  Commodity  Credit  Cerporation,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.s  of  Wa.^hington  makin«  loans  to  bcllipierents. 

StTond.  to  limit  the  powtTS  in  respect  to  the  u;5e  of  the 
stabilization  fund  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

If  tlu-  H'UJ-e  will  b'  ar  with  me  for  a  moment  I  would  like 
to  read  into  the  Record  thi:i  short  bill  which  I  have  intro- 
duced 
A  bill  t.^  limit  tho  p.-.wpr*  of  tho  R<-ron.=triictinn  Finance  Ccrpor.iMon. 

r<'(r.fii(xl!*y  O.'ilit   Crrporatiun.   the   Fuvt   FJjport -Impcrt   Bank   of 

\Va-hin'.jton    rh->  Secoinl  Export-Import  Bank  of  Wa.'-hingt.m,  and 

(,  r  I  thtT  purposes 

Pr  1,'  rvat-tri.  etc  Tl^at  whonev-r  the  Prosldent  shall  have  issued 
ft  pri^lunvition  \iiulrr  tl-.e  authority  cf  soction  1  ml  cf  the  net  of 
Mav  1  I'.HT  i50  St.i-  1211.  It  sh.iM  thereafter  bo  unli^-fial  f>  r  the 
R.-o-nstrurtion  F*ir.an -e  C  r;-,i-.i;-.i^:;  (Vmmo<h'y  Credit  Corponition. 
The  Fir«t  Expor-.-l  wyor.  U.«:.;-:  if  W.\shin^'c-n  the  Stcond  Exp.irt- 
Imporr  Bat.k  I  \^a.-^.lnt:t^>n.  or  tiny  other  ai:;f  rev  or  ii.strumf ntality 
of  th.'  Fid'ral  Cio'.  err.ir.t-nt,  to  makf  U,.in~  oi  ad .  .i!'.<  t-s  to,  rr  to  pur- 
(hnx^  the  n.'tes  c:eh.>nt\irt-5.  b<inds  or  nther  evidoc.ces  of  Indeb'rd- 
ness  of  liny  eovernitL-nt  of  any  state  named  m  such  proi  lainai'.on. 
or  of  any  po'.itual  subdiv'.-sion  of  any  •"'^''h  s-ate.  cr  cf  any  persons 
acting  tor  or  on  b"'hnlf  of  the  covernment  nf  ^nch  state. 

Src  2  Soi-t:o:i  10  i.U  of  tlie  art  of  January  30.  1034  (48  St  it  337 
at  3411.  as  an^ended    sliall  be  f\!rther  amended  to  read  a.«  [ollo»-s: 

•Sec  10  (at  For  the  purpo'^  of  stablh^::•.k;  the  ex  hanee  value  of 
th'>  dii:iar  the  S-ort  tary  of  the  Trra.sury.  wTh  the  approval  i^f  the 
Pit  suit  nt  dtrectlv  or  t!iroui,'h  such  ai;e!K:es  as  he  nuny  desu-nate.  is 
p.i:t!iori;'«'d  for  the  a(  cinint  of  th>>  fund  established  in  this  .-ect.on, 
to  deal  lii  z  \d  .\\u\  fo.e'.c;n  fxcha:i'.:e  and  ,-:\u  h  other  mstrxm-.ents  of 
cred.t  and  M-cunties  as  h.-  may  de-'i^i  rvcessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
p,-vr<  (if  this  <eet;cn  The  Sei  retarv  >  f  the  Trea.-^ury  shall.  0:5  t.-.e 
nth  d.tv  of  each  n-.onth  make  a  detaied  r-port  nf  the  operation, 
trunsHCtions.  and  status  of  the  fund  du.-;n^  the  List  prerediiiv;  nnt.th 
Such  r- p  irt  ?1>h:1  be  tiled  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  cf  Representa- 
tives :uul  th.e  Seeretarv  cf  the  Senate  Such  reports  wi-.en  hied, 
'h.ill  be  (pen  to  m-pecti  'ii  by  any  Member  cf  Concr-  s.s  and  3  months 
alter  the  date  of  ti:i!.>;  tliey  shall  be  open  t(^  pibhc  inspector. 

"It  shall  be  HU-cal  for  the  Pecr-'tarv  of  the  Tr -asury  to  invest  any 
m'  ney  in  the  Exeh.m/.e  Stabil./at.cn  Y\\\s\  In  tlie  ei:rren.-y  of  any 
country  n.imed  as  a  brllctrer.t  m  a  proclamai.on  is.-u<d  by  the 
Pre.s.dent  by  v'.r'ue  of  the  authority  vested  v.\  him  by  section  1  (a) 
of  the  act  if  May  1,  1l1:>7  i  50  Stat    121  1  " 

In  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bankinq;  and 

Currency  on  March  2.  1939,  Secretary  Morgenthau  made  the 

fellow mc  statem.ent: 

Senators,  If  there  is  a  nar  In  any  forelsm  country,  before  we 
would  use  the  stabi!i?alion  fund  or  any  money  m  the  Treasury 
to  a~.-Lst  any  country  in  prcvecutir.j;  that  'v.ir.  I  would  come  up 
bi'fcre  the  preper  committee  and  ask  for  guldai-.ce. 

This  statoncnr  is  a  frank  reccrnition  by  Mr.  Morcrenthau 
that  the  present  wording  cf  the  law  permits  whoever  may 
(>c;  !.:pv  fh-<  cf!ice  of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  luse  the 
$2  OCO  000  OOD  stab'liz.ition  fund  for  aidinij  a  fcreicn  country 
wb.icli  IS  engaged  m  war.  Tlie  outbreak  of  another  European 
war  IS  an  event  that  certainly  was  not  anticipated  by  Mem- 
bers of  Concrress  5  years  a^o  when  they  voted  for  the  Gold 
Ris-r\e  Act  cf  1934.  which  e^-tablished  the  stab:l':zation  fund. 
or  when  they  extended  it  less  than  6  month^s  ago.  As  Con- 
press  did  not  envLsage  the  operation  of  the  law  during  a  major 
European  war.  it  is  high  tim.e  that  the  potentialities  of  the 
pre^jcnt  law  under  present  conditions  be  examined. 


Although  the  act  of  January  30,  1934.  was  enacted  sup- 
po.^edly  for  monetary  purposes,  the  powers  conferred  by  it  on 
the  President  are  so  exter.sive  that  they  can  h2  used  as  effec- 
tive instruments  of  unneutral  foreign  policy.  These  powers 
can  be  ased  by  the  President  to  aid  countries  he  lilies  and  to 
injure  those  he  does  not  favor  regardl-'ss  cf  our  internal  wel- 
fare. The  present  v.ar  in  Europe  offers  dangerous  oppor- 
tunities for  the  use  of  the'^e  extensive  monetary  powers  as 
insirumients  cf  international  power  politics. 

The  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  has  been  followed  by  im- 
portant rep':'rcussicns  m  the  field  cf  m'rrnational  finani^r. 
On  August  15.  the  Engli.h  p -und  sold  in  N- w  York  ;.t  S4  G3, 
Vvliile  on  September  15  .t  seki  a.'~  low  as  $3.73.  Tr.e  current 
quotation.  OctcbtT  7.  is  $4  02.  a  decrease  of  aoou:  14  p.  rcent 
from  the  level  cf  only  7  wevk.s  ago. 

Ar.nthT  ■^I'-'nili  ant  evnt  m  the  field  of  interna:  iiiial  finance 
has  been  the  requirtment  of  t;ie  British  G-)\ernmen;  that  all 
domestic  owners  li.st  their  holdings  of  stocks  and  bonds  in 
foreign  corporations  and  foreign  governmental  bodies  with 
the  BriM.-:h  Trea.-ury.  Ilie  latter  ha^  also  taken  over  all  of 
the  g(.)ld  formerly  held  by  the  Bank  of  England.  The  French 
have  taken  similar  measures.  The  obvious  re  uU  of  the.se 
concentrations  of  assets  has  been  to  centralize  in  the  French 
and  Briti.^h  Governments  power  over  a  \ast  total  of  gold  and 
securities  which  may  be  sold  in  markets  outside  of  the  e 
nation.s. 

We  must  recognize  that  in  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
other  two  major  signatories  to  the  Tripartite  Agreement, 
private  individuals  are  no  longer  free  to  buy  and  sell  fon  1  m 
exchange,  or  to  ex;;ort  foreign  currencies.  The  avaiiabiliry 
of  exchange  is  restricted  to  rea.sonable  trade  requirements,  and 
residents  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  been  required  by  the 
Kingdom  to  sell  to  the  treasury  any  gold  cr  free  foreign 
exchange  at  their  di-posal.  Rates  of  exchange  are  now  fixed 
by  the  authorities,  and  are  not  d  'term,:ncd  by  market  fluc'ua- 
ttcns.  On  S-^ptemljer  5  the  Bink  of  En':;land  announced  buy- 
ing rates,  valid  until  canc'led.  for  the  principal  free  cur- 
rencies which  holders  are  required  to  ofTt  r  to  the  treasury. 
For  dollars  the  buying  rate  v.-as  4.03  and  the  selling  rate  was 
4  02.  As  this  was  a  war  m^'asure.  rll  of  the  rc-Gurccs  (-f  the 
British  Treasury  are  behind  the  maintenance  of  the  ofScial 
rates  until  a  change  may  be  posted. 

Since  exchani^e  rates  are  to  a  large  cx'ent  fixed  by  adrtiin- 
istrative  action  rather  th.an  by  the  operation  of  the  mark  t. 
m.ark^r  operations  will  have  but  little  effect  on  rates  of 
exch.mge. 

With  the  exchange  rates  bemg  set  bv  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, through  the  Bank  ot  England,  it  is  very  clear  that 
our  stabilization  fund  can  operate  m  the  London  mark,  t 
only  at  extraordinary  hazard.  From  a  monetury  point  of 
view.  It  would  be  the  height  of  foly  for  us  to  attempt  to 
depress  further  the  pound  sterling  from  its  present  levels. 
This  would  hinder  our  exporters  in  selling  American  goods, 
as  it  would  make  our  poods  more  costly  to  purchaocrs  re- 
siding in  countries  with  sterling  currency  or  with  a  currency 
allied  with  sterl'ng.  In  other  countries  such  action  would 
pla^e  us  at  a  comp'titive  disad\antage  with  sterling  coun- 
tries. But  It  would  be  just  as  great  a  folly  for  us  to  attempt 
to  raise  the  pound  ^tcrllng  fiom  the  existing  depressed  levt  1, 
for  this  cannot  b-^  accomph>hed  thrcirih  i:ure'ha -ts  of  pokii 
and  Congress  certainly  does  not  want  the  stabilization  fund 
used  at  the  present  time  for  purch.ismg  paper  pounds,  iho 
price  of  which  can  be  varied  at  will  by  the  British  Treasury. 
If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  i-houid  feel  that  the  price 
of  the  pound  has  been  set  too  low  in  relation  to  the  dollar, 
then  the  logical  action  to  raise  it  would  be  for  the  Secretary 
to  file  a  protest  v,-ith  the  Br.ti.sh  GovCinment,  eiiher  dirtctly 
or  through  the  S'ate  Dt  pa;  tment.  Our  cooperation  is  m^uch 
needed  by  the  Allies,  and  it  is  quite  likely  ih  it  a  strong  pro- 
test wculd  be  heeded.  Funds  of  the  American  Treasuiy 
should  certainly  not  be  ccnveitr-d  into  p?.pcr  p:.unds  issued 
by  the  British  Ti-easury.  The  huge  lo:  ics  sustained  by  the 
Bank  of  France  when  the  pound  dJcl.ned  m  1931  should  not 
be  forgotten.  Of  courre,  on  the  other  hand,  in  ord  r  to 
assist  England,  the  fund  misht,  be  used  to  help  fix  the  pound 
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at  a  rate  lower  than  that  which  would  be  most  advantageous 
to  the  United  States. 

There  is  an(jfher  reason  why  the  powers  for  the  stabili- 
zation fimd  operation  should  be  reconsidered.  The  people 
of  th.s  Nation  are  much  concerned  over  the  possibility  of 
our  country  becoming  involved  in  the  war  now  raging  in 
Europe.  Section  10  <ai  cf  the  act  of  January  30,  1934, 
provides  1 

Fo-  the  purpose  of  .stabilizing  the  exchnnce  value  of  the  dollar, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
directly  or  through  sucli  agencies  as  he  may  designate.  Is  author- 
17' d  for  the  ncocunt  nf  the  fund  e.'-'iibh.-hed  in  this  section,  to 
deal  in  gold  and  foreign  exehanqe  aid  Fuch  other  instruments  of 
ciedit  a!:d  secmities  as  he  ma\  de<^m  necessary  to  ca-ry  out  the 
purpose  of  this  Fectlon.  An  annual  audit  of  such  fund  siiall  be 
made  and  a  report  thereof  submitted  to  the  PiCMden:  and  to  the 
Conpres.s 

Thus  apparently  the  fund  can  be  ased  to  buy  securities 
supposedly  to  stabJize  currencies.  Tliis,  of  course,  amounts 
to  tlie  power  to  make  loans:  and  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that 
the  fund  is  not  subject  to  audit  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

Now.  it  is  clear  that  to  invest  the  proceeds  of  our  stabiliza- 
tion fund  in  foreign  currencies  would  create  the  same  inter- 
ests for  us  to  protect  as  though  securities  of  foreign  gov- 
ernments were  publicly  floated  in  this  country.  It  is  very 
interesting  to  note  in  connection  with  this  point  that  in  the 
testimony  of  Secretary  Morgenthau  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  on  March  2.  1939,  it  was 
revealed  that  certain  advances  had  been  made  out  of  the 
stabilization  fund  to  the  Governments  of  China  and  Mexico. 
Tliese  advances  were  secured  by  collateral.  Similar  arrange- 
ment^ were  concluded  with  Brazil  in  1937,  but.  due  to  sub- 
.•■eciuent  developments,  the  arrangement.s  were  not  utilized. 
Obviously  tin  se  tiansactions  could  be  carried  on  with  Great 
Britain  and  Fiance  as  easily  as  they  can  be  with  China  and 
MeXiCO.  Also,  if  they  can  be  carried  on  with  the  security  of 
collateral,  they  could  be  earned  on  without  any  collateral 
security.  It  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  Jesse  Jones. 
Arimini'trator  of  tlic  Federal  Loan  Agency,  stated  recently 
that  the  Johnson  Act  does  not  bar  the  granting  of  loans  to 
beihcerents  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  or 
the  Export-Import  Bank.  Pre.-umably.  then,  the  Johnson 
Act  would  not  prohibit  loans  through  the  device  of  the  stabi- 
lization fund. 

The  existing  law  is  defective  in  that  it  requires  only  an 
annual  report  of  the  operations  of  the  stabilization  fund; 
also  because  it  does  not  requii  e  that  the  report  shall  be  suf- 
ficiently detailed  to  enable  Membi rs  of  Congress  to  trace  the 
policies  fcUov.'Cd  in  operating  the  fund.  While  it  may  not  be 
desirable  for  such  details  to  be  made  public  immediately 
following  the  execution  of  transactions,  there  is  no  good 
reason  v.-hy  full  information  should  not  be  available  after  a 
reasonable  period  cf  time;  for  example,  3  months. 

The  law  should  provide  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
m.u.-t  submit  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  on  the  10th  day  of  each  month 
a  complete  report  covering  the  operation,  tiansactions.  and 
status  of  the  exchange  stabilization  fund  dunng  the  last 
prt  ceding  month.  When  such  report  is  filed  with  the  respec- 
tive officers  of  the  Congress,  it  shall  be  open  to  inspection  on 
the  part  of  any  Member  of  the  Congress,  and  3  months  after 
the  date  of  filing  of  such  report  its  contents  should  be  made 
public.  The  law  should  also  be  amended  to  prohibit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  investing  any  of  its  funds 
in  the  currencies  of  any  belligerent  country. 

In  addition  to  these  facts,  let  me  state  my  personal  belief 
with  respect  tc  the  credit,  the  currency,  and  the  debt  of  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Before  the  gentleman  proceeds  further,  will 
he  yield  for  an  interruption? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MAPES.  The  gentleman  has  referred  to  the  action 
cf  the  British  Government  in  requiring  British  subjects  to 
report  to  the  Goveniment  lists  of  their  holdings  or  invest- 
ments in  this  country.  The  estimates  that  are  made  of  the 
resources  which  the  British  Government  has  to  draw  upon 
for  buying  war  materials  in  this  country  usually  include  too 


the  amount  of  private  seciu-ities  or  investments  held  in  this 
country  by  British  subjects.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us  to 
what  extent  those  subjects  have  control  over  their  invest- 
ments m  this  country  and  whether  or  not  they  can  sell  them 
or  dispose  of  them  as  they  see  fit  or  what  the  British  Gov- 
ernment really  proposes  to  do  with  them? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  had  not  understood  that  the  British 
Government  assumes  that  it  has  authority  to  confiscate  gold 
held  in  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  British  subjects. 
However,  under  their  form  of  government,  their  constitution 
being  as  flexible  as  it  is.  that  might  be  possible.  I  believe  there 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  as  a  part  of  our 
gold  fund  buried  down  in  Kentucky,  a  large  amount  of  gold 
which,  for  all  practical  purposes,  has  been  segregated  for 
the  account  of  foreigners.    How  much  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ^L^ES.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  so  much  the  gold  as 
I  did  stocks,  bond.-  and  other  securities  in  corporations,  and 
private  mvestmi^nts  generally. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  think  that  the  British  Government 
could  compel  the  sale  of  foreign  securities  by  its  subjects,  or 
the  conversion  of  those  foreign  securities  into  gold  if  those 
securities  are  held  in  governments  which  have  gold  surpluses. 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  suppose  it  would  be  fair  to  a.ssume  that 
the  Government  would  pay  its  own  subjects  for  the  seciui- 
ties  which  were  converted? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Undoubtedly  the  British  Government 
would  reimburse  the  holders  of  tho.se  foreign  .securities,  in 
B.itish  paper  pounds,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  control  of 
gold  in  this  country  or  any  other  country  which  has  a  gold 
surplus,  which  might  be  used  for  the  purcha.se  of  war  mate- 
rials and  used  in  International  exchange  in  payment  for  war 
materials. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  think  reference  to  the  British  mobili- 
zation financial  plan,  which  I  believe  is  published  in  the 
London  Financial  News  under  date  of  September  5,  will  show 
that  the  securities  which  have  been  referred  to  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  MapesI  have  already  been  mobil- 
ized, at  least  gold,  gold  bullion,  and  foreign  currencies,  British 
nationals  being  paid  in  pounds  sterling  for  the  holdings  at  the 
market  value  a';  of  that  date. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Paper  pounds? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Paper  pounds.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  WolcottI  has  stated,  that  being  primarily 
for  the  purpose  of  bringing  under  control  of  the  British 
financial  powers  such  gold  as  might  be  held  in  (his  country, 
which  would  be  required  to  redeem  the  credit  balance  stand- 
ing in  favor  of  Briti.sh  nationals,  as,  when,  and  if  those  secrn-i- 
ties  were  realized  upon  on  our  markets. 

That  Is  my  understanding  of  the  situation  at  the  present 
time.  I  also  understand  that  Canada  within  the  last  few  days 
has  been  making  the  necessary  plans  to  take  over  the  hold- 
ings of  Canadian  citizens,  said  holdings  being  represented  by 
securities  which  have  heretofore  been  issued  by  our  industrial 
and  insurance  companies,  municipalities,  and  so  on,  in  this 
country;  all,  however,  dependent  upon  future  war,  neutrality, 
and  exchange  developments. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  may  be  extended  10  additional 
minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ("Mr.  Ford  of  Mississippi).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  If  we  are  not  going  to  be  permitted  to  legis- 
late on  anything  but  neutrality,  could  not  the  gentleman's 
purpose  be  accomplished  by  oflfering  his  bill  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Neutrality  Act? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  bill  which  I 
have  introduced  would  be  germane  to  the  neutrality  bill  when 
it  comes  back  to  the  House.    I  am  hopeful  that  the  Rules 
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Committee  xri!]  trran*  a  nile  prcvidinEc  for  ample  debate  and 
n'.-^i  that  an  oppcrtunity  will  be  sranted  the  House  uiidcr  the 
rule  to  amend  the  Hcu>e  bill  as  amt  nded  by  the  Senate.  If 
so,  I  would  expect  the  House,  in  keepin<^  with  its  announced 
pohcy  with  re.spert  to  ni.'Utraiiiy,  to  accept  this  bill  as  a  part  of 
the  neutrality  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN'.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr   WOLCC.lTT.    I  y-e'.d. 

Mr.  HOFFTvTAN.  7h'>  Tentlfman  said  he  wa.s  eomg  to 
introduce  a  biil  Tin  rf  being  three  Democrat.s — I  think  four 
now:  r:ne  just  ran:"^  in,  I  see — and  a  la:'.;e  numb' r  uf  Re- 
publicans heri\  wnuH  it  b'^  in  order  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  take  It  un  now''     iLauf^hter.] 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wculd  be  v  ry  tj^ad  to  consent  if  the 
K'-ntlfm  in  vculd  propound  the  rtque.-t. 

Mr.  TREMnWAY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.    WOLCO'IT.     I   yield. 

Mr.  TP.EADWAY.  I  have  been  interested  in  the  gentle- 
man's discussion  of  finance  and  neutrality,  but  there  is  one 
qiu'stion  I  would  l;ke  to  put  to  the  pentlvman.  owing  to  his 
prominence  en  the  Ccmmittee  on  Bank;nt:  and  Currency.  I 
never  have  had  it  clf'ar  in  my  mind  why  the  stock  of  gold  is 
stored  down  m  Keniu.ky  or  the  stock  of  siher  at  West  Point. 
N  Y.  Can  the  gentleman  enlighten  us  on  either  of  the>€  two 
points? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  would  rather  not  eet  into  that  sub- 
ject. The  gentleman  has  known  that  legislation  has  been 
introduced  to  correct  that  alleged  evil.  I  have  believ'^d  that 
after  we  had  accumulated  a  great  part  of  the  monetary  metal 
of  the  woild  other  nations  would  be  impelled  to  find  other 
means  of  secunnij  their  currencies  and  would  leave  us  hold- 
ing the  bag.  It  so.  we  would  have  to  dispose  of  that  gold  and 
Mlver  at  the  maiket  value,  which,  of  cuirse.  wculd  bo  very 
much  under  the  price  we  paid  for  it.  I  think  our  gold  policy 
was  fallaciou>;  I  thmk  our  silver  policy  was  fallacious.  I 
thought  so  at  the  time,  and  I  spoke  against  :t,  and  I  still 
think  so.  I  hope'  to  see  the  day  w,hen  th.-  administration 
will  not  bLndly  continue  to  follow  the  advice  of  Pi-ofessors 
Warren  and  Pear.son.  which  has  been  completely  repudiated 
by  every  outstanding  economist  in  the  United  Stales  with 
respect  to  gold  and  silver  policies. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Then  I  understand  from  the  gentleman 
that,  so  far  as  his  jud£.;ment  goes,  the  present  policy  of  making 
it  a  crime  for  the  private  citizen  to  have  gold  is  contrary  to 
the  b:st  inttie.--ts  of  the  country? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  believe  so.  Great  Britain  apparently 
feels  so,  because  recently  she  has  been  buying  gold  at  the 
American  price,  has  been  forced  to  buy  gold  at  the  Ammcan 
price  against  the  day  wh-n  the  United  States  might  have  to 
f!o<-'d  the  market  with  gold  to  the  prejudice  of  the  British 
p<-und  sterling.  As  I  now  understand  it.  there  are  no  move- 
ments of  gold  from  Great  Britain  and  France  to  the  United 
States,  because  while  they  are  not  hoarding  their  gold  they 
are  putting  it  away  against  the  time  when  they  will  have  to 
use  It  in  international  exchange  to  buy  armaments,  munitions, 
and  implements  of  war. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield' 

Mr    WOLCOTT      I  yield. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentleman  understands 
th.at  the  New  Deal  administration  has  been  foreclosing  on 
many  thous.mds  of  hom.es  and  farms  of  our  American  citui-ns 
who  ih.rough  no  fault  of  their  own  cannot  pay  the  principal 
or  interest  on  their  obligations  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
does  he  not? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  m.ay  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  see 
his  jxMnt.  and  I  may  say  to  him  aho  that  Federal  taxe^  have 
been  increa-ed  to  the  point  where  many  people  have  had  to 
liquidate  their  obl.ga!.or\s  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to 
raise  money  by  issuing  bonds  to  buy  gold  and  silver  which 
we  bury  at  Fort  Knox  and  at  West  Point. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Just  one  further  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  permit,  to  carry  cut  that  thought.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  France,  England,  Germany,  and  Russia. 
who  are  new  engaged  m  war,  owe  our  almost  bankrupt  Amer- 
ican Federal  Treaaxiry  more  than  ^11,000,000,000  and  have 


refu.sed  to  pay  even  one  cent  of  interest,  would  it  not  bo 
proper  from  an  American  standpoint  to  have  a  moratorium 
en  New  Deal  foreclosures  and  taking  away  f,f  the  h  ^n\''^  and 
farms  of  cur  American  citizens,  and  have  the  Nt  w  Deal  col- 
lectors and  fnreciosure  artists  spend  their  lim^e  levyin;'  on  the 
biilirns  of  dcil.irs  oT  a."scts  which  th.:se  foreign  delM-dcf uilt- 
ing  nations  have  in  tins  country?  President  And:. -v  Jark- 
.=:on.  a  great  (Ifnvcrat.  proposed  this  means  of  collecting 
h!  ne.^t  d'  bts  wh'ch  defaulting  nations  rrfu.^ed  to  pay.  In- 
stead of  having  $100-a-plate  Jackson  D.iv  dinners  to  raise 
n.or.ey  for  more  New  Deal  prcpagi^nda.  w.uld  net  this  pro- 
gram be  rendv:nr-ig  a  far  better  service  to  cur  country  and 
a  greater  hon'>r  to  the  m::mory  of  Old  Hickory? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  wi.sh  there  might  be  some  legislation 
to  halt  h^me  and  farm  foreclc.-.ures  v.hi.h  ciui  bo  tracid 
directly  to  other  legislation.  I  think  the  gt  n'h  man  has  done 
a  very  fine  j'lb  in  calhng  the  Nation's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  cculd  u-e  some  of  the  money  owed  us  by  foingn 
countries  in  refinancing  the  homes  and  farms  of  Ann  nca. 

Mr.  SCHAFrTR  of  Wisconsin.  Why  should  we  not  ccllxt 
the  many  billions  from  d'bt -defaulting  foreign  nations  the 
same  way  Uncle  Sam  collects  from  our  American  citizens 
who  are  having  their  homes  and  farm.--  tak"n  away  from  tht^m 
ur.d'T  New  Deal  foreclosures?  In  view  of  the  fact  billions 
of  dollars  of  these  foreign  d.-btor  nations'  a.^scts  in  Arnorica 
consist  of  a  bonus  handed  to  tliem  under  the  New  D;al  g;;ld 
and  siher  pol'cy.  when  American  citizens  were  forced  to  turn 
in  their  gold  for  $20  67  an  ounce  or  go  to  the  Jailhc  u.se  for  5 
years,  only  to  find  that  the  New  Deal  then  imported  some 
$12,000,000,000  of  gold  from  foreign  countries  and  paid  $35 
an  ounce  for  it? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  In  respect  to  the  foreign  debts.  I  think 
there  is  a  grave  question  involving  cur  neu'rality  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  Although  I  would  like  to  see  the  foreign 
countries  which  owe  us  this  $11,000  000.000  pay  it,  I  am  some- 
what hesitant  about  collecting  it  the  wpy  a  county  sherifT 
would  be  compelled  to  collect.  I  r.m  a  little  hesitant  about 
going  over  there  and  forcibly  collecting  these  dt  bts.  to  the 
prejudice  of  our  neutral  position  at  the  present  moment,  I 
would  hesitate  to  spend  as  much  in  the  collection  of  that 
$11,000  000,000  of  debt  as  we  spent  originally.  The  last  war 
cost  us  up  to  date  not  less  than  $47,000,000  000.  I  would  hate 
to  spend  anotlier  $47,000,000,000  for  the  pu'.pose  of  sending 
our  youth  ov.^r  there  to  collect  the  $11,000,000,000.  so  I  am 
willing  to  temporarily,  at  least,  lay  aside  tlie  question  of 
foreign  debts  if  they  will  leave  us  alone  and  k:i  p  us  out  of  the 
picture  and  if  th;y  will  not  expect  us  to  go  over  there  and 
help  them 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.~cons;n.  I  do  not  intend  we  should 
go  over  there  and  collect  i*.  The  leports  finm  the  interna- 
tional bankers  and  the  reports  appearuig  in  tlie  press 
indicate  that  cur  foreign-debt  defaulting  countries  have 
many  billions  more  assets  in  America  than  they  owe  us. 
Fuilhermore.  when  Andrew  Jackson  a^kl•d  the  Ccngress  to 
enact  legislation,  such  as  I  have  mentioned,  in  order  to  col- 
lect from  France.  France  laid  the  money  on  the  line. 

Mr  JOHNS.    Will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  JOHNS.  I  am  interested  in  these  securities  of  fore. en 
countries.  I  am  wonderinc:  if  for.-ign  ceuntries  Lke  En'Tl  md 
or  France  should  throw  onto  the  New  York  market  a  billmn 
dollars  of  these  securities,  what  effect  it  would  have  on  eur 
heme  market.  A  panic  was  created,  I  believe,  in  1929  when 
sonie  $450  000.000  of  securities  were  .-iold  at  one  time  on  ttie 
New  Yoik  market. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  The  fear  of  withdrawals  by  fcreirn  in- 
vestors always  has  a  depressinc  effect  on  our  m  irk't  If 
that  shnild  actually  be  done,  the  Federal  Reserve  v.ouid  liave 
to  exercise  the  powers  granted  to  the  open  market  committee 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  in  reference  to  the  use  vf  tho  available 
four  and  one-half  billion  dollar^  in  excess  reserves  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  to  offset  the  billions  taken  from  the  coun- 
try by  the  foieii^n  investors. 

IHere  the  cavel  fell.] 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaks.  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tlie  gentleman  may  have  10  additional  uunutca. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHICS.  One  more  question.  I  take  it  that  the  Secur- 
ities Committee  may  limit  the  amount  to  be  sold  in  any  1  day? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  beheve  it  could. 

Mr.  KEAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  KEAN.  In  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin, 
my  understanding  is  that  there  has  been  a  considerable 
amount  of  selling  in  the  New  York  market  during  the  past 
month  by  the  British  and  French,  but  they  are  doing  it  in 
driblets  in  order  to  not  affect  the  market. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  see  there  are  present  some  25  or 
30  Members  of  the  House.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan 
is  now  discussing  a  most  important  issue,  not  only  so  far  as 
the  Nation  it.self  is  concerned,  but  the  world  as  well.  That  is, 
the  question  of  money.  There  has  been  a  great  misunder- 
standing about  the  stabilization  fund.  In  my  own  study  of 
the  stabilization  fund  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  yet  where 
it  has  carried  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  to  stabilize  tho 
exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  If  at  any  time  it  did  so  operate, 
it  must  have  been  at  the  beginning  of  the  act.  I  believe, 
before  the  Committee  on  Coinage,  Weights,  and  Measures,  it 
was  clearly  demonstrated  by  the  report  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the  stabilization  fund  is  not 
now  being  u.scd.  and  has  at  no  time  been  used,  to  stabilize 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar,  but  only  to  maintain  the 
value  of  the  pound  and  franc. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  correct.  How- 
ever, all  we  know  about  the  stabilization  fund  is  rumor,  be- 
cause we  in  our  ignorance  delegated  extreme  and  supreme 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  deal  in  foreign 
exchange  and  domestic  currency  as  he  saw  fit,  ostensibly  for 
the  purpose  of  stabilizing  the  American  dollar.  Of  course, 
he  justifies  his  investments  in  francs  and  pounds  sterling  on 
the  ground  that  a  depreciation  in  the  pound  sterling  or  the 
franc  affects  our  buying  power.  They  can  buy  cheaper  than 
we  can.  Therefore,  he  buys  francs  and  pounds  sterling,  and 
in  that  way  stabilizes  the  purchasing  power  of  the  American 
dollar.  To  what  extent  it  has  been  done  the  gentleman  will 
never  know,  I  will  never  know,  and  the  cotintry  will  never 
know,  becau.>e  that  is  one  of  the  congressional  prerogatives, 
rights,  and  constitutional  powers  which  we  delegated  to  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government,  and  we  have  never  seen 
fit  to  take  It  back  to  ourselves. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  The  British  Government  and  the 
French  Government  as  well  are  fixing  the  exchange  value  of 
their  currencies  by  edict.  How,  then,  is  it  at  all  possible  for 
the  stabilization  fund  to  be  used,  as  was  intended  under  the 
law,  under  that  system? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  pointed  cut  in  my  earlier  remarks  that 
this  is  the  reason  we  should  now  limit  the  operation  of  the 
stabilization  fund  with  respect  to  foreign  currencies,  because 
instead  of  the  currencies  of  Europe  finding  their  values  on 
the  basis  of  market  fluctuations  they  are  now  determined  by 
the  fiat  of  the  administrative  decree.  Our  stabilization  fund, 
therefore,  cannot  operate  except  at  great  hazard. 

I  should  like  to  make  this  statement  in  closing  with  respect 
to  oior  credit.  It  becomes  increasingly  apparent  that  this 
Conpress  must  of  necessity  at  the  next  regular  session  in- 
crease the  limit  of  cur  bonded  indebtedness  from  $45,000,- 
000.000  to  something  higher  than  that,  because  before  next 
July  1  the  bended  indebtedness  of  the  United  States  will 
gr.atly  exceed  the  present  debt  limit  of  $45,000,000,000. 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  this  country  being  the 
richest  nation  in  the  world  and  that  we  can  carry  on  a  war 
for  years  and  years,  if  necessary,  without  so  depleting  our 
resources  that  it  will  affect  our  credit  and  our  livelihoods. 

When  Great  Britain  speaks  of  her  national  debt  her  public 
debt  is  meant,  becaase  the  national  debt  of  Great  Britain 
is  the  public  debt.     When  we  in  the  United  States  speak  of 
LXXX\' — -40  .  -  i 


our  national  debt  we  refer  to  only  that  part  of  cur  public 
debt  which  is  owed  by  the  United  States  Government  to 
those  who  hold  the  securities  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. We  must  add  to  that  over  $20,000,000,000  of  internal 
public  debt;  debt  owed  by  the  States,  the  counties,  and 
municipalities.  On  July  1.  1940,  the  public  debt  of  the 
United  States  will  exceed  $05,000,000,000,  or  the  equivalent 
of  over  a  dollar  for  every  second  since  the  birth  of  Christ. 

Add  to  this  the  very  minimum  that  our  participation  in  any 
conflict  would  cost  us.  $20,000,000,000.  let  us  say.  which  we 
will  agree  is  an  exceptionally  conservative  figure,  and  we 
would  have  a  public  debt  in  this  Nation  of  $85,000,000,000. 
The  United  States  Is  not  in  as  good  a  position  to  go  to  war 
today,  financially,  as  many  of  the  countries  of  Europe. 

To  increase  cur  public  debt  from  $65,000,000,000  to  $85.- 
000.000,000  would  have  one  of  two  results,  both  equally  disas- 
trous; repudiation  through  inflation,  or  confiscatory  taxa- 
tion. We  can  take  our  choice — if  we  go  into  the  next  war — 
between  these  two  processes  of  destruction — whether  we  will 
be  destroyed  by  repudiation  incident  to  inflation  or  whether 
we  will  be  destroyed  by  confiscatory  taxation.     1  Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  House  pre- 
viously entered,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Wood- 
ruff] is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

THE  FARM  PROBLEM 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present 
session  of  Congress  has  been  called  to  consider  only  one 
subject,  neutrality  legislation  and  control  of  American  ex- 
ports and  shipping  in  the  circumstances  attending  the  pres- 
ent European  conflict. 

I  believe  that  this  limitation  is  unwise.  Many  domestic 
problems  are  unsolved  and  must  be  met,  among  them  unem- 
ployment and  the  farm  problem. 

As  regards  the  latter,  the  continuation  of  subparity  farm 
prices  of  all  or  nearly  all  commodities  and  lowered  farm 
income  are  a  painfully  familiar  phenomenon.  Yet  foreign 
farm  products  are  being  admitted  in  large  quantities  to  the 
United  States  and  their  importation  encouraged  at  a  time 
when  American  farm  prices  are  least  capable  of  withstanding 
the  shock.  This  is  a  result  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 
And  right  now  the  administration  is  considering  a  trade 
agreement  with  Argentina,  one  of  our  leading  agricultural 
competitors,  under  which  new  tariff  concessions  are  contem- 
plated, and  presumably  will  be  made  in  the  agreement  on 
many  products  competitive  with  those  of  oiu*  own  farmers. 

Many  Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  have  protested 
this  procedure,  and  without  respect  to  party  lines,  and  it  is 
highly  proper  that  they  should  do  so. 

However,  the  American  farmer  is  entitled  to  more  than 
mere  protests,  however  eloquent.  He  Ls  entitled  to  action, 
direct,  effective  action,  to  prevent  the  price-depressing  effect 
of  competitive  farm  imports  on  an  already  saturated  domes- 
tic market.  He  is  entitled  to  a  protection  which  will  insulate 
the  domestic  prices  at  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  his  product 
from  destructive  price  influences  from  abroad.  He  is  entitled 
to  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  market  to  the  extent  of  his 
ability  to  develop  and  supply  that  market. 

As  a  modest  start  toward  assuring  American  agriculture  of 
this  protection,  I  am  introducing  a  bill.  I  put  it  in  the 
hopper  today.  It  provides,  in  essence,  that  whenever  the  do- 
mestic price  upon  any  American-grown  farm  product  falls 
below  parity  further  importation  of  that  commodity  from 
abroad  shall  be  prohibited  until  the  American  price  of  that 
commodity  has  risen  again  to  parity.  I  am  encouraged  to 
this  action  at  this  time  by  the  evident  regret  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker  that  the  hands  of  this  House  were  tied 
at  the  begininng  of  this  session  by  an  unwise  agreement  to  do 
nothing,  to  consider  nothing  except  neutrality  legislation. 
The  development  of  an  extended  drought  demands  attention, 
which  at  present  we  are  helpless  to  give. 

Farmers  as  a  whole  are  entitled  to  relief  from  the  con- 
stantly increasing  imports  of  competitive  products  which  dis- 
turb the  American  price  level  to  the  further  embarrassment  of 
otu"  already  stricken  farmers  by  our  neglect  to  give  them  their 
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home  markn  to  ihr  (x*cni  tht'v  can  supply  it.  Unless  this 
agrtvnv-nt  us  abnuatt-l  now  not  a  thing  can  bC'  done  to 
ccrrrct  thus  eccnon  ic  ♦•.:]. 

The  proposed  cn.biUKo  pr'jvid.^d  in  my  bill  on  rho  inrporta- 
tion  of  farm  prodViC'.s  the  prices  of  which  are  Lx  low  parity  m 
the  United  Fta»<'^  would  not  atfect  pr'^>ent  tar:JT  rates  as 
tJ-tabli^hed  by  the  Tantf  Act  of  1930  and  the  various  trade 
agreements  now  m  forte.  In  particular,  the  en-.bari;o  would 
not  afft-ct  the  lechnica;  structure  of  fxisting  trade  agree- 
ments. Forei>:n  farm  prriducts  would  continue  to  be  admit: ed 
at  the  reduced  rates  provided  m  those  aRrorments  as  lonp  as 
farm  prices  of  these  r.  ;::-!nodit les  in  the  Unilrd  Stat*  s  were 
Ht  ;  ariiy  or  over.  II  iHr\er.  if  farm  prices  fell  below  p.trity. 
under  the  enibarFo  all  importations  of  such  commodiues  as 
were  afTerted  would  Ci^a>e  until  ."-uch  time  a.i  prices  rose  acram 
to  pan'y.  thus  eivlnis'  the  Am>Tuan  fanr.'T  the  full  benefit 
of  t!.'-  Ameiican  n^  ;kit  and  a  much-needed  protection 
ai?;iii!-t  dc-lructiV''  [.ri^f  ip.lluences  arising  out  of  unnoeded 
fori  i>in  inipor?.'-. 

Thi5  IS  an  act  of  legtMmatc  economic  self -protection  which 
no  foreisn  nation  prope?ly  could  criticize.  It  is  also  a  vitally 
nocesMiry  act  of  econf"m:c  jus'irc  to  our  own  P' oplc  whi -h 
should  bo  no  li'nt,'f'r  drlayed.     1  Applau.se.  1 

Mr.  Spf.ikii-.  I  .-k  litianimous  con>ent  to  extend  my  own 
rt  marks  ;n  ih--  Hf.cikd  by  print. ng  therein  the  bill  I 
reffiK  A  [o 

Tilt  SPEAKER.  L-  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gi  :-.;  li  niun  from  M'chi^ian' 

nit  ;e  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


A   bill   to   foibUl    the   Imp  )r'a? 
l:ito    the    L'!Ut-f|    Sfati-    fr  ; 


:i    cf   certa;::    aijr'cuUxir.il    prcc'.u*  t.s 
f   ri-':gTi    ci.'ijntMf-i    u:U!l    the    cmiu- 
prtfrtble  tloinestic  article  ritti.;iis  thr  parity  price 

lir  it  enrctcd.  eir  .  That  there  ••Lii!'.  not  be  imp  r^n)  fr'~m  ;\ny 
fnreikin  C(  ur;t:v  mti  the  I'mteU  States  or  it^  Tern:  ones  or  pD^s-t-- 
s!'  n.-^  (I'xctpi  the  Pluhppnie  I-l.iiiU--.  th.e  Vukjir.  Iilar.as  Air.trioan 
Samo-u.  iiiiU  tVii'  utand  d  Cluaini  ar.y  of  tlU'  frlliAvi:-.e  aiticLs  dur- 
ing' uny  peril  d  u!\rn  the  rtfraestir  (.r.'dur>rs'  current  nveia^e  sell- 
ine  price  of  ttic  C"n5par.ibU'  di.nic-^tic  curnniodity  is  less  ih.tn  the 
parity  {irict-  theretor 

(ui  Anv  artuie  dii'.i.ihle  under  schedule  7  irc'.a'.iiig  to  airicul- 
tural  ptL•duct.^^   t  f  the  TarirT  Ac:     f  19 '.0. 

(bi  Any  article  du'inble  under  "pctions  501  cr  r>02  ur  503  irt'.at- 
Ing  to  susjar.  maple  tu.;ar    and  molasses )   of  -iich  act: 

(c)  Ci  tton  (except  K>ni{-stapU'  coitoiii  iiit  iuriher  advanced  than 
glnnmi;.  flax,  hiir.p.  and  wihi!.   .ind 

idi  Any  tl-h.  animal  (inoludii.^  marine  animal*,  or  vosTPtabie  oil. 
fat    (ir  grra«ir 

Srr    2    F'.T  the  p'irp>..'«e<!  cf  ih:.'5  art: 

(u)  In  the  ca-.-  uf  any  uitnanufdcturrd  imported  a-tic'.c.  the 
comparable  diimfs^'lc  r.  mm(c!irv  shall  be  the  Mimini.iifacTured 
nrticle  priKliiced  In  the  I'nited  S'at'':^  lor  by  American  tishorics  m 
the  ca*e  if  ti-Mi  which  benr-i  the  tlnsesf  similarity  in  chaiacter  to 
tlie  imp<iri*d  mtici*-:  and  in  the  vise  of  any  inar.iiiactured  inipirted 
a:tlc!c.  the  cniparahlo  ciomestic  comm. 'dity  shail  be  the  unni mu- 
f,\(ti!re<l  arricle  pr  >du  ed  in  the  United  S'ates  i  or  by  American 
ftsl^enes  in  the  cn-^'^  oi'  rishi  from  which  an  article  can  be  maiiu- 
facuited  which  b^•!ir^^  the  close.-^t  j%imllarity  iii  character  to  the  ira- 
pi.rttd  article  In  th.t-  l.a^e  of  ai.y  artuie  de^^crlbed  In  >cctKn  1  idi. 
the  ci  mparitb^e  d'<me-t!c  ci^mmoditv  ^hail  be  cotton-^eed 

(h)  The  prixUict"-s'  current  nverace  sehmK  price  of  any  domestic 
con;mi"H!ity  sha..  lexrept  m  the  case  of  ti.-^h  i  be  the  current  average 
farm  price  a.s  asccrt.r.ned  fri  ni  time  to  time  fr-.m  the  laie.^:  avail- 
able «tati.<>tu\-i  ,:'  the  iVi'.irtment  c  f  Agriculture  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  iiiul  prc'.iimed  bv  him 

iri  Tlie  pn-ducers  current  averajc  selling  price  in  the  case  of 
fish  fiiiail  be  the  average  landed  price  in  the  principal  p^.rt^  as  ascer- 
ta.iied  from  tim.>'  to  time  from  the  latest  available  statistics  of  the 
r>p.»rtment  of  Commerce  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  pro- 
clrtime<1  bv   him 

(di  The  parity  price  cf  a  domestic  commodity  shall  be: 

(U  The  pri.e  that  will  k;ive  the  commod'ty  the  same  purchasing 
pi-wer.  With  respect  to  articles  the  producers  buy,  as  such  com- 
m.  'd,t\  had  duti!-.!:  the  period  Au!::ust  1909  to  July  1914  a*;  ascer- 
tni!;- (i  fron^.  the  Litest  available  statistics  of  their  respective 
dep.irtmei-.ts  by  the  Secretary  of  Ccmnierce  In  the  case  of  tii.li. 
ai.d  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  m  the  cas«^  of  all  other  coui- 
moditles.  and  procla:n-''d  by  them    respectively,  except  that — 

2)  In  the  cA5e  of  anv  domp>tic  commtxllty  with  respect  to  which 
the  S«H.'retarv  of  Agriculture  ha.s  ascertained  the  fair  exchange 
va:uf  r  parrv  pr:o>  under  any  agricultural  adjustment  or  ccv^- 
servati.M-1  prc^rram  m  etfect  .v. nee  December  ?1.  1932,  the  parity 
price  sl-.a;i  be  tlie  la'est  such  prK>^  so  ascertained. 
The  parity  price  ascertained  under  this  subsection  shall  be  ad- 
fustml  from  tune  to  time  on  account  of  changed  conditions  and 


shall  be  proclaimed  by  the  nspcctive  Secreturtos  nor  ir.ss  fre- 
qU'-'ntly  than  once  a  month  The  adJv»--''P''l  pari'v  price  so  pro- 
claimed -Shall  be  the  parity  price  for  the  purposes  of  this  act 

lei  Withdrawal  from  bond  for  eon^umption  or  use  in  anv  place 
into  ^^hich  importation  is  proliibited  uiider  this  act  sliall  be 
considered  importation. 

Srr  3.  (al  TTie  provision."*  of  section  1  shall  bo  rfTcctive  with 
respect  to  article.s,  i  1  i  on  the  day  foKawn.c  the  da'.^  cf  enact- 
ni-'Ut  of  this  act  if  the  parity  price  for  the  com^parable  domestic 
commodity  is  prescribed  under  section  2  (d)  i2i:  and  (2)  on  the 
day  loUowinK  the  date  of  any  proclama'ion  made  under  section 
2  (di  rl)  if  th.e  pan'y  pri(  e  for  the  fompaiabl.  domestic  com- 
modity IS  proclaimed  ur.der  section  2  idi    il). 

(b'  It  shail  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  AjTricurure  and  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  rtspcctively.  to  proct^d  as  rapidly  as  prac- 
ticable to  make  the  ascertalnmcntj>  recjuired  uiicier  setlion 
2  Id)    ( 1  I. 

(c)  Wh'ncer  the  Secretary  of  Comm' rce  in  the  ca.«c  of  fi.-h  ir 
the  Secretary  of  A^-ricu!ture  in  the  ca.'-e  of  al!  other  comni  nlities 
has  fotind  that  the  producers'  average  si  Ilmg  price  of  any  dcnrc-tlc 
commodity  is  equal  to  cr  t^reater  than  the  parity  price  therefor, 
he  shall  so  proclaim,  and  th^reaftrr  until  he  prf>claims  that  the 
parity  price  is  ereaUr.  the  provisions  of  sectlc  n  1  shall  not  apply  to 
articles  with  respi-ct  to  which  such  commodity  is  a  comparable 
domestic  commodity. 

Pec  4  No  piovlsion  of  any  fore;:Tn-t'-ade  ajtreement  negotiated 
ur.der  section  350  of  the  T.irifT  Act  of  1930  (whether  before  on,  or 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  act).  Inconsistent  with 
any  provision  of  this  act  shall  be  efTtctive  with  respect  to  any 
article  dunnR  any  period  duiir.t;  which  the  importation  of  such 
article  is  prohibited  under  section  1 

Mr  HOFF1MAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlon^.an  vi,  Id' 
Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michitran.     I  yield  to  the  geniltnuiii 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOP'FMAN.  Does  the  gentleman  believe  that  in  view 
of  the  strangle  hold  the  administration  lias  on  this  Con^re.ss, 
it  win  perm,'  the  con.-idoratioii  of  the  gentlornan's  hi'il  for  the 
relief  of  the  farmers?     I  suppose  the  ge;-itlem:in  has  that  hope. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michitzan.  I  recall  very  distinctly  that 
Mr  Fu'.tun  Lewis  in  his  broadcast  last  evening  Hicntioned  our 
distincu'si^.ed  Speaker  and  the  concern  tl:e  Speaker  very 
prrporly  felt  about  a  situation  which  has  developed  since  the 
aKrooment  was  entered  into  between  the  minority  and  the 
majority  at  the  bc^^inninq  of  this  ses.sion.  which  provided  that 
nothing  other  than  neutrahty  legislation  uould  be  consid*  red. 
This  concern  the  Speaker  felt  was  in  r';Aa;d  to  the  dT'nught 
conditions  d-velopim:  in  the  country,  and  I  believo  ho  .showed 
a  very  proper  concern.  His  concern  in  this  instance  le:>ds 
me  to  the  hop;\  at  least,  that  if  this  agreement  is  ijui  a,--ide 
we  can  perhaps  have  recognition  of  the  nei  d-  if  th  ■  fanners 
cf  th.s  country  to  the  extent  that  we  may  be  pti  nutted  to 
consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Did  Mr.  Fulton  Lewis  sny  anything  about 
til,-  ad::i.n:str:ition — that  ls.  the  White  House,  having  any 
thougiit  iibnu  the  welf  ire  of  th"  farmers? 

Mr   WOODRUFF  of  Michigan,     As  I  recall,  he  d;d  not. 

.Here  the  pavil  fell,] 

.ADJOrRNMhNT 

Mr.  RAYBUR:^J.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (nt  2  o'clock  and 
30  minutes  p,  m  )  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Friday, 
October  20.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Nebraska: 

H.  R.7589.  A  bill  to  require  ratification  by  the  Senate  of 
foreign-trade  agreements;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan : 
H.  R.  7590.  A    bill    to    forbid    the    importation    of    certain 
agricultural  products  into  the  United  States   from   foreign 
countries  until  the  comparable  domestic  article  attains  the 
paxity  price;  to  the  Committee  on  'V^'ays  and  Mearis. 
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By  Mr.  WOLCOTT: 

H,  R,  7,591,  A  bill  to  limit  the  pov.-ers  of  the  Reconstruction 
Finmico  Corporation.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
First  Expoit-Impert  B;ink  of  Wa,-hinpton.  the  Secc^nd  Ex- 
Ixirt-I.'r.piM't  I'ank  cf  Washmpton,  and  for  other  purpo^^'es; 
to  the  Committee  nn  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RANKIN: 

H.  J.  Res,  392.  Joint  resolution  milking  an  appropriation 
for  1  :ans  and  relief  in  the  flood-sti-.cken  areas  of  Missi.'^^ippi 
and  Alabama;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PETITIONS.  ETC, 

Urider  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were  laid 
cri  tho  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5812.  By  Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY:  Petition  of  the  Kings 
County  American  Legion  Welfare  Committee,  Inc..  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y..  urging  conference  with  the  Administrator  of  the  Works 
Progress  Administration  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  recent 
cuts  made  in  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5813.  Also,  letter  from  the  Maritime  A.ssociation  of  the  Port 
of  New  York,  urging  consideration  of  the  views  of  the  Mari- 
time Association  of  the  Port  of  New  York  on  that  part  of  the 
proposed  Neutrality  Act  referring  to  American  flagships;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5814.  By  Mr.  KINZER:  Petition  of  44  citizens  of  Chester 
County.  Pa.,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not 
become  involved  in  the  current  European  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5815.  Also,  petition  of  197  citizens  of  Lancaster  County, 
Pa.,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not  become 
involved  ;n  the  current  European  war;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5816.  Also,  petition  of  44  citizens  of  the  Chestnut  Level 
Presbyterian  Church,  of  Lancaster  County.  Pa.,  urging  that 
the  United  States  of  America  do  not  become  involved  in  the 
current  European  war;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  October  20,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  rece.ss. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Zf'Barney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Eternal  God.  whose  majesty  is  inscrutable  and  power  in- 
comijarable,  whose  work  is  life,  and  whose  love  is  grace:  We 
bow  the  knee  before  Thee,  for  Tliou  art  also  our  Father,  of 
whom  the  whole  family  in  Heaven  and  earth  is  named,  be- 
seeching Thee  that  Thou  wouldst  grant  us.  according  to  the 
riches  of  Thy  glory,  to  be  strengthened  with  might  by  Thy 
spirit  in  the  inner  man;  that  Christ  may  dwell  in  our  hearts 
by  faith;  that  we.  being  rooted  and  grounded  in  love,  may  be 
able  to  comprehend  with  all  saints  what  is  the  breadth  and 
lonnth  and  depth  and  height;  and  to  know  the  love  of  Christ, 
wlueh  passeth  knowledge,  that  we  may  be  filled  with  all  the 
tullne.-s  cf  God.  And,  as  Thou  dost  indwell  us.  grant  that 
wc  may  do  Thy  vviU  as  it  comes  to  us  in  the  stream  of  inci- 
dent.s  that  bears  us  onward,  and  may  it  be  cur  joy  to  find 
our  inspiration  in  the  fulfillment  of  the  duties  of  this  day. 
Through  Jc-us  Christ,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

THE    JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.^rkley,  and  by  unanimous  con.sent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Thursday,  October  19,  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL    OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 


Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington I  Mr.  BoNEl  and  the  Senator  from  "Virginia  IMr.  GlassI 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gctfey],  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  IMr.  LeeI,  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
IMr.  Smith],  and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Walsh]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  IMr.  Tobey]  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-seven  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

address     by     senator     WILEY     BEFORE     LEIF     ERICSOK     SOCIETY, 

CHICAGO 

IMr.  Wiley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  entitled  "Leif  Ericson's  Challenge  to  Tills 
Age,"  delivered  by  him  on  October  9,  1939,  before  the  Leif 
Ericscn  Society  of  Chicago,  111.,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  HANES  BEFORE  BOND  CLUB  OF  NEW  YORK 

[Mr.  Byrd  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  delivered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hanes,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Bond  Club  of  New  York 
at  New  York  City  on  October  18,  1939,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EFFECT  IS  OREGON  OF  RECIPROCAL -TRADE  AGREEMENTS 

[Mr.  HoLMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Oregon  Voter  of  October  14, 
1939.  relating  to  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Canada', 

which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


OF      NEUTRALITY 


EFFECT      ON      BUSINESS      OF      TRADE      SECTIONS 

RESOLUTION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  California  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  California 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    I  yield.  • 

Mr.  DA"VIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  read  by  the  clerk  a  letter  from  Mr.  Joseph  Kohn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Universal  Dental  Co.,  of  Philadelphia,  under  date 
Philadelphia,  October  19.  It  is  a  very  short  letter  and  will 
take  but  a  moment  to  read. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  the  clerk  will  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

U.VIVERSAL    DfNTAL    CC, 

Hon.  JAMES  Davis,  Philadelphia,  October  19,  1939. 

Vnitrd  States  Senate.  Wa:^hington,  D.  C. 

Sir:  The  following  Is  a  quotation  from  the  New  York  Times  of 
October  19: 

"As  a  means  for  further  tightening  the  'cash*  requlremcnta  of 
the  cash-and-carry  section,  the  Senators  agreed  that  an  amend- 
ment bhould  be  Inserted  to  put  individuals  and  governments  on 
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th"  sr.mc  foctlng  In  the  law  A.'^  prp^;r,riy  framed,  the  trade  sec- 
tion* of  the  t!«-utralltv  resolutioM  rela'e  to  transaction^  bttwren 
An.trican  national!*  and  furi  i^n  povfrnrnpnts  or  their  a^nts  The 
•mfiidmcnt  fuggesteci  tc-Oiiy  would  create  the  prv#un:pnon  that 
any  rojds  purchased  by  a  national  if  another  ecu;. try  t»  pur- 
chavd  for  the  ffovernment  of  that  country  ' 

I  re«;pectfui:y  call  your  attention  to  the  Injurious  rfTerts  on 
bitHtness  if  sucli  an  amen'.iment  were  pa^-cd  In  otir  own  particu- 
lar cas".  wc  have  be-:,  d  nnp  bustnoss  wuh  a  British  firm  for  the 
last  17  years  and  dur;ng  that  time  our  arrHTifomrnts  fnr  .-.ettle- 
men'  wpre  on  the  ba>-l«  of  120  day:  If  th-^  ani-ndmcnt,  as  de- 
fccnbed  In  the  above  quclatlnn.  were  pa.  scd.  It  would  mean  a  ccm- 
plctc  dl&ruptinn  of  cur  business  n  laii-n.'^hlp  of  the  lu.st  17  years 
»nd  would  create  a  hardship  on  our  a^^  ciate.s  m  Er.gla:.d  -xho  un- 
doubtedly would  not  bf  able  to  adja-'.  their  finances  in  such  a 
mftiinrr  so  a.s  to  comply  with  tlic  intent  of  this  amendment.  I 
UnTffore  call  your  attention  to  tlie  possible  injurlou.*  effects  that 
BUcJi  an  amerulm'-nt  may  have  on  our  bu^lne'-a  and  I  don  t  doubt 
that  there  are  thou-sands  of  other  firms  in  the  Uiated  States  who 
are  in  a  similar  poi^-iticn  as  ours  a.-ul  who  wi  uld  be  gravely  affected 
by  such  an  amendment 

I  {>eiso:.;Li:y  am  heartily  In  favor  of  the  cu; h-and-carry  principle 
and  the  repeal  of  the  embarv;o  as  it  affects  relatmni  bc'-Aee!i  indi- 
viduals atKl  at'encles  of  t:r>vernments  but  fr'^m  mv  understanding 
U  was  never  the  Intent  that  the  act  should  interfere  with  th'v 
ord.nary  commercuU-  rcint!on?h:ps  tKiwecn  individuals  of  the 
United  State-,  ai.d  tiiCiotu^  beUlgerer.t  countries 
Very  trtily  yotirs. 

UNtvrn.^.^:.   Dkntm    Co, 
JniiLi'ii   KmiN    Prestdcnt. 

NEfTRAIITY  AND  PFACE  OF  THE  UNITtO  STATES 

Tlv,'  Si'nat-'  if-iinif  (i  tht"  con.-ici'-ration  uf  tlie  joiiit  rc--o]uMori 
'H   J   Re.s   iOti',  Neuiruliry  Act  ol  1039. 

M;  JOHNSON  cf  California.  Mr  Prc.Mdont.  in  the  midst 
of  •<  .xcui.siijns"  and  "alarm.s,"  with  blot^i  pif<5urp  mouritini:. 
it  ^^  d.n'.cult  to  wnte  a  ju.st  nt-iurality  act.  or  fairly  to  fr;inic 
aiiy  mt.'ii>.ure  which  may  afftxt  or.r  s.de  or  th"  other  cf  bel- 
liKertnt.-.  In  the  pre's.cnt  m>tance  it  us  particularly  t-o.  fi.r 
every  m.st:nct  alints  us  w:lh  t!ie  cau-e  of  one  and  at^ain.s'  the 
other.  I  thought  all  th..s  wac  indubitably  o.^^tabli.-hed  by  the 
nctKi^s  and  :eina!k>  of  our  own  pti-ple  until  I  heard  thi.s 
debate  in  the  Senate.  I  n'^w  discover  that  the  intent  was 
haib'ired  by  but  a  few  to  rtpeal  il;e  embargo  so  that  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  would  be  favored,  and  Germany  ham- 
.^trune  All  th<'se  a.>^-^evertion.s  oi  favoring  cnv  side,  "we  now 
learn,  are  mere  perfervid  oiatory.  Si  let  u.s  conclude  that 
everybody  Ls  .seekmi,'  how  b«\st  to  do  ju-tice.  that  there  i.-;  no 
par:;aiity  m  ihii  debate  exei  pt  in  a  few  ins:ance>,  and  all  o:i 
th-  hu'lie-W  plane,  a*  they  ra.se  then  hand.-  aloft,  are  trviiut 
to  do  their  utniu.'^t  f  jr  all  side.--,  and  tn  hold  the  .scaler  equai.y'. 
The>o  truth.-  ale  .s»lf-evident  in  this  discusi,K)n: 
First.  Thar  the  repeal  of  the  err.b-.rgo  favors  tl:e  Allies. 
Second.  Tl.at  such  repeal  aecompii.-hod  after  the  be^.r.- 
ning  cf  the  war  would  b-'  unneutral. 

In  appreachir.ar  this  question  I  have  attempted  to  do  ^o  m 
Jtid:c:al  fashion.  I  think  all  who  occupy  our  position  should 
do  hkewi.-e.  I  have  but  one  approach  to  this  subject,  one 
RU;de.  and  that  i:-  the  welfare  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
I  grant  the  urge  of  emotims.  and  it  would  be  only  a  stupid 
man  who  would  not  acknowledge  the  effect  of  them.  But  I 
insist  on  ju.stice  atid  truth  in  determinm.ir  a  policy  such  as  is 
presented  by  this  jcmt  resolution.  I  insist  that  we  must 
t;uard  ourselves  against  yielding  too  much  to  emotion,  and  the 
refusal  to  dilute  our  emotions  with  rea.Min. 

We  all  ought  to  be  upon  the  same  basis  in  the  determina- 
tion cf  this  controvci>y.  We  all  ought  to  rise  superior  to 
any  of  those  considerations  which  actuate  us  now  and  then. 
NV  matter  whether  an  election  be  near  or  v.hether  it  be  far 
cfT,  -^e  all  ought  to  feel  that  we  are  deciding  a  que.-t:on  of 
life  and  death,  pcrhrips.  for  rur  country  in  accordance  with 
the  law  and  the  faeUv  We  all  ought  to  feel  that  the.-c  is  no 
man  on  earth,  no  matter  who  he  may  be.  who  can  compel  us 
t.1  do  that  which  is  wrong  in  this  particular  matter.  No 
matter  how  comfortab.e  it  may  be.  however  glorious  it  m.av  be 
to  sit  in  the  .-unlight  that  beats  about  a  throne,  we  all  oiisht 
to  bt^  willing  to  decide  this  question,  not  upon  that  part,  not 
upon  that  influence,  no  man's  say-so,  no  man's  Influence 
but  we  ought  to  decide  it  in  favor  of  our  country  and  our 
ci'iilriren. 

'rhi»  is  what  I  have  endeavored  to  do.  I  beg  you.  my  fellow 
S«^nators.  tiiat  you  dc  likewise.  Now  is  the  time  "for  a-sser- 
tion  of  that  which  Ls  highest  and  bcit  in  us.    Now  is  the  ume 


for  us  to  rise  superior  to  any  question  cf  personal  infius  n:  •> 
or  of  pergonal  comequencc  and  do  the  right  thmg.  the  ju.a 
thing,  not  to  France,  not  to  England— it  might  be  thought. 
sometimes,  to  h.  ar  people  talk,  that  this  was  a  Pailiamert 
of  Great  Britain— not  to  Germ.any,  but  to  the  United  Stat.s 
of  America.  That  i.s  what  I  appeal  for  today— that  we  may 
give  to  the  United  States  of  America  the  best  that  is  in  a' ; 
that  no  man  sliall  coerce  us.  no  man  shall  say  how  we  shall 
vote  or  how  we  shall  not  vote;  none  shall  be  actuat-d  in  th^ 
forum  except  by  conscience.  If  upun  that  basis  we  will  deter- 
mine this  que."tion,  then  no  man  can  aik  more. 

As  the  Democratic  leader  said  yesterday,  I  have  but  one 
lamp  by  which  my  feet  are  guided,  and  that  is  the  lamp  c.f 
expirience.  There  is  but  one  mode  in  which  I  can  decide 
this  question,  and  tliat  i-  m  the  pure  light  of  itason  and 
the  steady,  undmmed  light  of  justice.  Twenty  years  ago 
wo  fought  a  great  war.  and  our  gradual  entry  into  il  m  many 
ways  parallels  the  contest  that  i.-  on  us  todav  I  sh'^iil  net 
labor  the  cau.ses  of  the  great  World  War.  Suffice  it  to  sr.y 
that  we  were  gradually  eased  into  that  w.,r  in  1917:  and  tl-e 
propaganda.  cunnir:c;y  written  and  diS.<ni,n:.ted.  that  seemed 
to  justify  our  act. en.  is  not  unlike  that  we  meet  todfiy. 

Some  reference-  v.as  made  yesterday  lo  catcii  !)hrases.  I 
quite  agree  that  the  pr.birm  is  too  solemn  for  ai:y  catch 
phrases  to  h.ive  aught  to  6o  with  it:  but  I  v.ou'd  have  fi-e 
Senat.-  rcmunber  the  many  that  were  used  to  induce  ii>  to 
fight  in  1917.  Do  you  not  recall,  Mr.  Piesid.  nt.  the  manv 
that  Were  then  used  to  induc(^  us  to  fiL'hr.'  Do  vuu  not  recall 
how  we  Were  going  to  make  ihe  world  -.-^afe  fur  democracy"?'— 
how  we  fought  fni  ;he  preservation  of  civihzanMn.  how  the 
rights  of  mmoritie:.  we  were  ever  to  chr-rish  and  prot.  et  and 
how  cur  brethren  m  arms,  our  allies,  were  fi-;ht:ng  an  ideal- 
istic war  to  prevent  the  subjugation  of  the  p<  cples  of  the 
earth ^  Wc  fought  a  bleaxiy  war  to  make  the  world  -safe  fcr 
democracy."  and  a;  the  end  of  it  there  were  fewer  democracies 
in  the  world,  and  hundreds  of  thou.-ands  of  pecpie  had  b"en 
enslav.d  under  dictatorships.  1  lie  prepa.anda  cf  the  la^t 
war  read-  like  ghoulish  humor.  The  epithet.,,  the  worst  cf 
wnieh  was  ■ Hun,"  and  the  idealism  concerning  democ- 
racy, now  seem  incredibly  chilc'r^li. 

Have  we  learned  nothitig  by  ihai  war.'  II  ae  not  our  dead 
and  maimed  t.aight  us  anything?  Are  we  deaf  to  every 
k.-.M-n  that  may  be  learned  from  experience,  and  experience 
de.irly  paid  for.^  Have  our  imm-nse  war  debts,  a  large  part 
ine.irred  in  ler.dmg  our  money  for  rehabilitation,  with  their 
contemptuous  repudiation  and  default,  contained  no  Ic-^^on  for 
us?  Have  the  incredible  burdens  of  our  people,  the  mon- 
strous debt,  the  alt-rmath  economically,  be,  n  forgotten'' 

Oh,  Members  of  »he  United  States  Senate  who%i-biy  talk 
about  another  foreign  war.  do  you  not  reali.^e  in  common 
with  me.  wliat  another  war  will  mean  for  the  country  that 
you  love  and  that  I  love^  I  am  ^o  old  now  that  no  longer  is 
ambition  m  my  blood.  I  am  so  old  now  tha'  I  have  but  one 
thought,  and  that  is  to  serve  the  United  States  of  America' 
Oh  e:in  you  not  recall  what  the  last  war  did  for  us  under  the 
influence  of  propaganda?  Can  you  not  reali^^e  tha-  we  h.ave 
not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  particular  conflie'' 
And  If  we  should  have  another,  I  will  not  paint  fcr  v(  u  I 
leave  you  to  imagine,  vvh  ii  the  result  would  be. 

So.  my  friend"-;.  T  speak  to  you  solemnlv.  I  sp^rak  to  you 
with  all  the  enpha.-is  I  can  comm.and,  because  I  b-heve'we 
are  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice,  and  if  we  cbev  the  corr>rands 
that  are  issued  to  us,  if  we  obey  the  command.s  of  the  Bnt-sh 
or  the  French  Governments,  we  are  Lkelv  to  b-  forced  over 
that  precipice  and  finally  find  ourselves  without  any  govern- 
ment, without  any  democracy,  with  nothing  of  any  kind  or 
character  that  w-  de  ire  to  cherish  and  preserve 

It  is  unfortunate  that  thLs  question  comes  to  as  as  a  war 
que.-^tion,  upon  which  the  fetid  propaganda  of  war  ha.  its 
irfluenco  in  arousing  the  prejudices  of  our  pecpl  >  C-lm 
deliberate  judgment  is  necessary  for  the  solution'  of  V,ur 
prc.blem.  and  yet  w.  are  acting  at  a  time  of  cr.  at  ^*res-  wh.  n 
the  propaganda  utihzed  by  it.-  masters  has  inflamed  the'mmds 
of  our  people  and  distorted  their  judgment.  An  unhealthy 
and  artificially  stimulated  war  psychology  is  generated  which 
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operates  to   distract   the   American   people  from  their  own 
affairs  and  their  own  problems. 

A  well-known  writer,  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  recently  said  in 
the  Washington  News: 

Civic  proups  In  particular  find  they  have  utterly  lost  the  ear 
and  the  lntere.<it  of  t!ic  community. 

tSonie  of  this  is  due  to  the  Inherent  interest  of  the  war  It.sclf. 
Some  of  It  l.^;  dtie  to  the  effort  of  propa-^andists  to  ral.«e  the  fears 
of  the  American  people  Into  supposing  that  they  are  lu  some 
imnn-di.ite  daii-'er. 

Everybody  was  geared  to  protect  himself  from  propaganda  from 
Euroj^e.  But  the  propaganda  has  been  puuring  upon  us  from  Amer- 
ica   from  the  Govi  rnnicni  itself. 

We  have  been  told  we  are  m  an  (>mercency  Then  the  President 
starts  a  sjn'  scare  and  hunt.  Then  lie  announces  that  submarines 
are  pT'eAlm-j  off  our  coasts.  Then  he  invokes  the  old  Espioiiage 
Act.  People  are  asked  to  adjourn  politics.  The  result  is  they 
adjourn  almost  everything.  And  thus  an  unhealthy  and  artifi- 
cally  stimulated  war  psychology  Is  generated  which  operates  to 
distract  the  American  people  from  their  own  affairs  and  their  own 
pi.iblems. 

This  will  be  seriou.s  \inless  some  powrT  operates  to  calm  the  peo- 
ple What  power  is  there  to  compete  ai;ainst  the  Government's 
power  to  arouse  and  frighten  tliem? 

And  in  this  atmosphere  and  this  psychology  we  come  to 
our  task. 

It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  so.  It  should  not  be  so  in  this  country. 
But  at  this  tun",  with  all  our  people  made  jittery  by  the  actions 
of  the  administration,  we  come  to  solve  the  greatest  prob- 
lem ever  submitted  for  solution,  save  perhaps  that  presented 
to  us  at  th.e  time  of  the  last  World  War. 

If  we  have  been  lulled  again  into  a  false  sense  of  security, 
and  have  forgotten  the  events  of  the  last  war,  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  not.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  again  to 
go  through  the  same  welter.  It  may  be  necessary  for  us,  with 
the  misrepresentative  propaganda  that  is  before  us,  to  go 
through  the  same  emotional  strain  of  20  years  ago  to  learn 
the  le.sson  of  those  days;  but  I  feel  sure  the  American  people 
need  no  second  baptism  to  awaken  their  recollection. 

Since  that  war  there  have  been  many  attempts  to  cooperate 
with  Europe  for  peace,  many  efforts  to  convince  a  war-weary 
world  of  alternatives  to  war.  Millions  of  words  have  been 
written,  some  in  predatory  fashion,  some  in  loud  warnings 
of  war's  horrors  and  hopelessness.  To  the  regret  of  peace- 
loving  people  all  have  been  unhappily  futile.  Professor 
Beard,  commenting  upon  the  seductive  phrases  by  which  war 
masquerades  as  "cooperation  for  peace,"  remarks: 

To  say  that  oi^.e  favors  "American  cooperation  In  every  effort  to 
build  alternatives  to  wai"  is.  in  my  oiJinion,  merely  using  words, 
unless  one  is  jjrepared  at  the  same  time  to  demand  the  employment 
(  f  Am.cMcan  military  and  naval  power  In  making  efTective  any 
r\iles  of  peace  agreed  upon  To  take  part  in  talking  without  taking 
part  in  the  ciH^rcion  nece.ssary  to  make  talking  prevail  is,  in  my 
view,  both  Uit'.le  and  perilous.  If  our  efforts  to  right  historic 
wrongs  and  brii.t^  p"ace  and  reason  to  Eurojje  in  1917-19  have  not 
tauttht  Amrncan  citizens  anything,  no  words  of  mine  can  add  to 
their  education. 

No  doubt  all  here  know  Professor  Beard.  That  is  his 
conclusion. 

I  might  here  digress  for  a  moment  to  speak  of  the  deep 
hatred  with  which  our  internationalists,  now  few  in  number, 
always  refer  to  what  they  call  the  "isolationists";  to  speak 
of  the  hideous  epithets  which  they  applied  to  us  years  and 
years  ago,  at  the  time  when  we  were  endeavoring  to  keep 
this  Nation  out  of  the  League  of  Nations,  and  to  recall  some- 
thing of  that  particular  time,  that  it  might  be  known  how  we 
were  beset.  But  for  the  moment  I  will  forego  that,  however 
happdy  I  would  refer  to  it.  and  I  will  proceed  with  the 
argument. 

I  may  add  that  every  man  who  pays  a  bit  more  taxation 
that  European  governments  may  escape  their  just  debts,  upon 
which  they  have  willfully  defaulted,  understands. 

Again  we  are  asked  to  let  ourselves  be  eased  into  such  a 
position  that  there  may  happen  to  us  again  that  which  hap- 
pened once  before.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying,  although 
the  Democratic  leader  yesterday  derided  the  suggestion,  that 
a  step  in  the  direction  requested  of  us  now  is  the  first  false 
step,  and  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  place  us  in  the 
shadow,  walking  down  the  bloody  path  of  war. 

What  is  this  law,  or  part  of  the  law,  the  repeal  of  which 
Is  asked — aye;  demanded — by  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 


practically  every  internationalist  in  this  country?  It  cannot 
be  too  often  emphasized  that  the  embargo  provision  of  our 
law  was  for  some  years  upon  the  bocks,  and  that  it  was  notice 
to  all  the  world  of  the  policy  we  intended  to  pursue.  It 
was  an  embargo  applicable  to  all  nations.  It  fulfilled  every 
requirement  of  such  a  law.  To  repeal  it  now  at  the  instance 
of  one  belligerent  is  simply  to  do  as  that  belligerent  desires, 
and  to  commit  an  unneutral  act. 

Whence  comes  the  power  of  a  foreign  country  to  say  to 
us  we  shall  repeal  a  law  which  we  solemnly  pa.ssed.  and  which 
has  been  upon  our  statute  books  for  5  long  years?  What  is 
the  influence  that  is  brought  to  bear  upon  us  which  says, 
"You  shall  not  have  a  law  of  your  own  passing;  you  must 
repeal  it;  you  must  meet  even  in  special  session  in  order  that 
it  may  be  repealed  forthwith;  and  you  have  no  say  in  the 
matter?  You  must  do  as  you  are  told,  and  if  you  do  not  do 
as  you  are  told  you  are  threatened  with  political  extinction." 
That  may  be  harsh  from  some  standpoints,  but  not  from 
others,  and  those  now  present  who  are  familiar  with  what 
transpired  in  the  past  may  have  some  inklmg  of  what  may 
happen  in  the  future. 

It  is  a.sserted  by  the  proponents  of  repeal  that  this  action 
should  be  taken  becau.se  the  act  as  it  stands  is  favorable  to 
Germany  and  disadvantageous  to  the  Allies.  It  has  for  the 
time  of  its  existence  been  a  law  equally  applicable  to  all 
nations.  Remember  that.  It  was  passed  and  it  has  been  a 
law  for  nearly  5  years  now,  and  it  is  equally  applicable  to  all 
nations.  It  is  impartial  in  that  regard  and  it  cannot  be  open 
to  the  assault  upon  it  of  being  partial. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  No:  and  I  mean  no  offense 
by  refusing  to  yield,  but  I  do  not  wish  to  yield  during  the 
progress  of  my  address  because  it  is  not  very  long,  and  after 
I  conclude  I  will  engage  in  any  sort  of  bout  the  Senator 
may  prefer  in  relation  to  what  I  may  say. 

It  is  claimed  by  those  whose  sympathies  would  lead  them  to 
\-iolate  our  neutrality — and  I  confess  the  urge  is  strong,  and 
I  can  forgive  those  who  permit  their  mentality  to  be  over- 
whelmed by  it — that  the  Germans  have  been  preparing  and 
have  great  stores  of  arms  and  munitions  while  the  Allies  have 
httle.  There  is  nothii.-ig  to  justify  this  claim  but  the  bald 
statement  of  perfervid  advocates.  Certainly  the  records  of 
this  country  shows  no  such  disparity  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  warfare  that  have  been  obtained  by 
Germany.  Indeed,  the  records  of  the  Mtmitions  Board  show 
but  little  in  this  category  purchased  here.  As  to  aircraft  and 
appurtenances,  over  $120,000,000  have  been  expended  by 
Great  Britain  and  France,  while  the  expenditures  of  Germany 
have  been  negligible.  The  existing  law  prohibits  the  sale  to 
all  nations  alike  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
warfare.  It  is  the  only  fair  plan  that  could  be  adopted. 
And  do  not  forget  that  it  has  been  the  law  of  our  land  for 
more  than  4  years  past.  Maintaining  this  provision  does 
not  favor  Germany  save  in  a  negative  way.  In  a  positive  way 
it  affects  all  "&like. 

Germany  gets  nothing  under  the  embargo.  She  will  get 
nothing  if  the  embargo  shall  be  repealed,  but  for  another 
reason.  Gennany,  therefore,  gets  no  benefit  from  the  law 
except  what  might  be  hers  by  reason  of  an  advantageous  posi- 
tion. She  gets  no  benefit  from  the  embargo  law  at  all,  be- 
cause the  embargo  law  embargoes  all  equally. 

It  was  back  in  1936  that  the  President  spoke  of  this  law, 
and  highly  praised  it.    He  then  said: 

As  a  consistent  part  of  a  clear  policy,  the  United  States  Is  fol- 
lowlntr  a  twofold  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  which  en- 
page  In  wars  that  ere  not  of  Immediate  concern  to  the  Americas. 
First,  we  decline  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting 
belligerents  to  obtain  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
from  the  LJnlted  States, 

Second,  we  seek  to  discourage  the  use  by  belligerent  nations  of 
any  and  all  American  products  calculated  to  facilitate  the  prosecu- 
tion of  a  war  In  quantities  over  and  above  our  normal  exports  of 
them  in  time  of  peace. 

Again  in  the  same  speech  he  said: 

I  trust  that  the  objectives  thus  clearly  and  unequivocally  stated 
win  be  carried  forward  by  cooperation  between  tills  Congress  and 
the  President. 

The  United  States  can  play  but  one  role:  Through  a  well-ordered 
neutrality  to  do  naught  to  encourage  the  contest. 
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Whrrrr  romP5  the  n.ichty  movrmpnt  to  repeal  the  arms 
fmbarjirj?  Surrly  it  cannot  t>'  to  :  of ctoiard  An.orican  n.  u- 
iralr.y.  for  th:.s  was  the  rational  pc'.:cy  declared  by  thi^  Proj;i- 
dent.  It  is  not  to  tak^^  a  step  that  v.ou;j  dircourarc  the 
contest,  for  the  r'^pral  would  have  just  the  rever.s"  (Kect. 
Why.  th<  n.  the  uproar?  It  can  have  but  one  purpose — to 
havp  us  take  sid'->s  In  the  war.  by  methods  short  of  war  at 
P.:"-t  but  int'vrab! V  by  rnrU-.ods  that  w:ll  mta--urr  our  full 
.'^trtupth  a';  a  parti-an.  Tl-sere  arc  many  S«  nators,  doubtless, 
who  approve  repo:il  of  the  embarRO  on  the  ground  tr.at  it 
would  htlp  the  Allies,  ar.d  that  a^.^ed  victory  ;.s  m  Amfr::an 
mtere.sf.  But  th;s  is  a  nure  >;amble.  Such  stakes  ar^  in- 
vQlveti  in  the  gamble  that  I  decl.ne  to  participate  in  it.  If 
Thes.'  S'*nafor-  w.^h  to  piv  ni:!itaiy  or  orher  help  to  the 
AU.t  i  to  w.n  the  war.  and  If  that  li  their  motive,  then  tlie 
liftini?  of  the  embarpo  is  an  act  ot  intervention.  It  i.s  a  mere 
1 4nibIo  that  we  can  change  cur  law  so  as  to  hel.3  one  side 
di'f,  at  thf  otlicr  and  yel  escape  the  consequences  of  war. 
The  pambl<  may  be  successful  but  it  is  very  speculative,  and 
I  will  not  gamble  w.ih  Am.encan  lives.  It  is  a  practical  im- 
b.iTH'i  attau..^'  Germ.ii.y,  for  this  measure  enables  Great 
Bruain  and  France,  because  of  their  mastery  of  the  sea.  to 
obfa:n  evrry'h.np  they  desire,  save  the  few  iteni.s  in  the 
embarc",  and  G- rman>  by  reivson  of  her  position,  can  obtain 
noi.f'  ot  tliem.  This  cu?ht  to  iat  sfy  the  craving  tor  d..sci;mi- 
natn  n  whi^  h  I  observe  is  present  m  a  few  of  m.y  brethrt.n. 
and  It  piilxibiy  can  bo  defended  as  le^al.  The  lifting  of  the 
f  rnb.irt;o  cannot  be  so  defended.  The  prcpcscd  char;t7e  m  the 
law  to  r-ernut  now  an  arms  traffic  that  was  prohibited  wht'n 
th-'  war  brcke  out  is  not  a  return  to  international  law  but  a 
deflancf  of  intf  rnational  law. 

In  a  V(  ry  able  article  by  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Philip  C. 
Jr.-.sup,  they  say: 

Thus  ihesr  twi  t^frr^  tht*  Koverr.rTT-ntal  cdr.rr'-l  nlrrndy 
nc  l.;i',icl  by  an  at  if  C  .:;i^'re>«  a:id  a  govt  rnr.iental  de^lre  to  rtlax 
that  eon'rol  so  a«  to  lu  !p  Krance  and  Et-.gl-iifl  -wnuld  cumbuie  to 
puduco  a  result,  tha:  the  t>p^o  iTii(  b(  rilgrreiit  Gem;ri:iy  would 
p -Aiii-r  upon  to  estahli  h  'h^  unm  u'ral  a.-pect  of  embargo-rrmov- 
irif  lecl>ilatloii  These  fai  tt  .-«*  would  rrndcr  inept  and  uiicdinin"  liiw; 
thf  4f>i5triitton  that  wh>  n  or  if  ConRrev  ri  m  )vt'd  an  Pinbar,;.!  wiach 
the  United  Slate-*  waa  !a  i  oblini-d  lo  lnipo8t>.  m  k'g.il  ciuty  l<,  m.y 
bt-UiKiT'-nt  ;i  n.vulvfd  pri.\ul<d  e\»ry  H'.iiU-  em{.ifc;i  d  in  war  riijoys 
equ.Tl  fre»  doni  to  h-'lp  Itself  to  Ameriraii  resjurfra 

The  iiiisWtT  Is  thai  fhf  n.aiiipnlHt.lon  of  Amejlra:'.  pov(r:-!ni*>ntal 
ro:itr  il  aln  ady  establKhed  thruUkjh  a  ota'-Utcry  einb.  rgo.  witn  the 
U»lib<'ia'«'  de.sit^u  of  aidiii»<  a  pa:  licular  >;ruup  of  w.irrii.^  powi t;:  by 
an  e:T  r*  that  taki  s  ci>t;::;/;inie  of  their  relative  supreni.iiy  .vt  sra, 
is  n  d  lili'Ta'e  tak!:-?  .'f  s'.d-s  which  marks  Inrerveiuion  in  th** 
coiiflirt  Such  lutervi  ntion  le  njt  impartial  Ui  spirit,  and  It  is  not 
ab^•etrl^.•tl  fruni  pa.'^ikipaiion  In  the  war  It  is  on  the  con'rarv,  a 
t-pit.:  us  form  of  mrertvr.itK  n  s*'Ught  to  be  di.-KUited  by  llie  oppos- 
]:.»•  con*<  iid-:>J  Yet  th--  re;il  character  of  Fiich  ccnclur't  shii.ts  out 
I'.kf  a  !ifh  house  In  th.-  fog  (Fmm  Legal  IX^ubt.  article  by  Charles 
Chine>  Hyde  and  Phltip  C.  J  ess  up  ) 

I  repeat,  the  embargo  law.  when  enacted,  was  just  and 
Imparf.a!.  It  is  just  pnd  impartial  now.  It  was  a  people's  law 
when  enacted.  It  :s  still  a  people's  law.  Th'^  \-.ce  of  the 
pcs:t:cn  of  our  adversaries  is  in  their  thou^'ht.  Why  all  this 
thought  of  Great  Britain  and  France?  Why  no  word  for 
America?  In  one  breath  the  proponents  minimize  the  law 
and  say  it  is  of  little  consequence,  and  in  the  next  that  it  is  a 
horr:blo  obstruction  to  Great  Britain  and  Frarce.  In  a!!  the 
thcukjl'.t  of  the  good  men  who  favor  the  law.  has  the  stress 
ever  betn  upon  Great  Britain  and  France?  I  repeat,  th:s  was 
the  people's  lav.-  when  passed  4  or  more  year.^  ago.  It  was 
a.qireH'ed  m  practically  by  everybody.  On  more  than  one 
occasinn  it  was  praised  by  these  in  power  and  its  virtues 
ext^led  It  is  an  Am.^rican  l.iw  enacted  by  Americans  for 
•Jie  protection  of  America  arid  Americans. 

Have  Senators  fercctten  so  soon  that  we  were  to  intervene 
m  this  war  a  few  m^^nths  ago  to  save  democracy?  N.->w  it 
appear.,  that  the  real  reason  was  simply  to  aid  Great  Britain 
and  FV.ince.  A  fair  determination  of  this  question  shows 
that  it  cannot  justly  be  done,  save  with  the  strong  ann.  and 
a/am-st  this  we  protest. 

Witlr  embargo  repeal  we  are  half  In  and  half  out  of  war. 
We  know  from  our  bitter  experience  In  the  past  how  easy  it 
wHl  be  to  shove  us  along  until  we  are  fully  in.  and  this  is 
the  nub  oX  the  matter.    We  wJl  be  shoved  along  and  pushed 


about  in  relation  to  the  present  European  war  once  we  repeal 
the  tn:bjrgo.  ur.til  v.e  w.Il  net  be  sure  where  w^  stand  or 
what  we  do.  We  will  be  pushed  about  and  shcvt-d  alone  by 
those  wily  men  who  play  th.  game  of  power  pobtics,  which 
some  of  our  people,  some  of  tho.-e  who  are  snobbL^h.  imamne 
they  can  play  better  tluin  the  dip!uinat.s  of  Europe  but  when 
they  indulge  in  the  gamo  nf  power  politics  with  Europe  they 
have  as  much  chance  as  I  wctild  hav^  trjing  to  play  pckcr 
w  th  the  S<:>natrr  from  N'tvada.     ! Laughter.! 

S  1  it  eoes  all  along  the  line.  European  diplomats  endeavor 
•o  have  us  get  into  that  peculiar  sort  of  a  situation,  and  we 
will  liot  do  it.  We  ought  not  to  do  it,  Mr.  President;  we 
ourht  not  to  dc  it. 

Rep?al  th"  embar-oo  Why?  Ir  is  ^aid  it  does  not  amount 
to  much.  It  is  .i.aid  that  its  retention  is  a  matter  of  indiffer- 
ence. Yet  such  great  store  is  set  by  it  that  some  Senators 
would  not  let  any  mea.sure  become  a  law  now  uiiless  it  ccn- 
tamed  a  rcpoulcr  of  the  arms  embargo.  .Some  say  it  does 
not  amount  to  anything,  and  yet  England  and  Prance,  acro-ss 
the  sea,  are  perhaps  using  this  war  of  theirs  as  a  pawn  in 
the  miatter. 

It  is  the  most  peculiar  war  I  ever  krr-w  of  or  over  r'^ad 
about.  They  are  sitting  about  waiting  to  .see  what  the  Senate 
Will  do  about  this  embargo  problem,  and  the  embargo  problem 
ha.;  a.^'umcd  such  great  unportan^o  that  the  measure  mtist 
bo  passed  at  all  hazards.  I  think  anything  in  connection 
with  the  pending  legi;-!ation,  any  phase  of  it  or  any  c'her  pro- 
vision in  It,  would  be  yielded  m  order  to  secure  the  repeal  of 
the  em.bargo. 

That  is  a  way  to  ficht.  I  confess,  and  I  have  no  quarrrl  to 
find  in  that  retiard  bu'  it  is  not  the  v,ay  in  which  you  deal 
with  your  blood  and  your  bone.  It  is  not  the  way  to  deal 
with  your  children  and  your  grandchikiren. 

I  felt  .'^omi  what  ofTf  nded  the  oih'^r  day  when  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  I  Mr  M.^loney  I  d'\';cnbed  Senators  who  hi.d 
chiidi'-n  who  v.-nuki  br  subject  to  call  in  case  of  war.  He  did 
not  menti'-.n  m,e.  I  have  grandchildren  subjf'ct  to  call.  He  did 
not  mention  any  of  those  of  us  who  have  grandchildren,  and 
I  felt  that  he  had  foigotten  u.>  in  mentioning  tho<<e  who  were 
.su'ojr-cl  to  service  in  tli.-.e  of  war.  But  we  are  dealing  here 
with  a  question  that  Is  of  great  con.sequence  to  our  children 
and  our  grandihilciren  and  to  all  tho.Sf'  whom  we  love,  and  to 
everything  that  wp  pos.'-c.ss;  and  there  ls  something  wrong 
With  the  situation:  there  is  .something  wrong  with  the  meas- 
ure; ihe.'-e  is  something  wrong  with  the  debat.-;  there  is  some- 
thing wrong  here  in  relation  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
debate  on  this  particular  phase  of  the  measure  has  been  con- 
ducted. It  i.>  .said,  m  spite  of  everything  and  at  all  times, 
••The  legislation  must  be  passed.  The  joint  resolution  must 
be  enacted  into  law.  It  must  be  put  upon  the  law  books." 
And  why?     Nobody  can  tell  and  nobody  docs  tell. 

Mr  M.ALONEY.  Mr.  President,  wiil  the  Senator  yield  to 
me  for  one  ob-^ervation? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Inasmuch  as  I  referred  to 
the  Senator  ircm  Connecticut,  I  will  yitld  to  him.  I  w'uld 
not  otherwise. 

Mr  MALONEY.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  only 
because  he  referred  to  me.  I  did  not  mention  anv  members 
of  his  family.  But  I  would  like  to  take  advantage  of  th^> 
opportunity  to  say  now  that  I  do  not  think  there  is  a  greater 
patriot  in  America  than  is  the  Senator  from  California,  and 
my  affection  for  him  knows  no  botinds. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CiiLfornia.  Mr.  President,  do  Senators 
rrm^m.btr  ihvve  wis  a  time  in  the  League  of  N.ition-  fight 
when  certain  reservations  were  present,  d  by  th^  little  band 
of  •'i>oiationisis"— i<:._,lat!oiiists!  isolationist.^!— as  th.vieinied 
us  all  the  tim.  "^  Th.ar  is  all  righ^;  I  will  come  to  th:.t  m 
a  few  minutes.  But  there  was  a  time  when  that  little  band 
presented  certain  reservations,  and  th-y  w  -re  not  ad.npted. 
There  was  a  time  wlien  they  were  firihtirig  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  to  preserve  the  hb-rty  of  this  cuntrv.  and  a  grtnt 
Enehsh  statesman  siid  to  the  on.^  thn  in  charge  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  "Lrt  them  have  their  res- 
ervations. Take  them  in,  take  them  in,"  he  .said.  "Let  them 
have  their  reservations,  and  when  they  once  get  in  we  will 
take  care  of  them."    He  knew  full  well  that  once  we  got  in 
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half  way  we  never  could  extricate  ourselves.  That  was  ex- 
ai  tly  his  position.  It  was  correct  as  a  matter  of  tactics:  and 
if  Woodrow  Wilson  had  followed  it.  despite  the  fact  that  we 
mcde  the  best  fight  of  which  we  were  capable,  he  would  have 
had  us  in  the  League  of  Nations.  But  he  would  not  accede 
to  tliat  suggestion,  and  his  obduracy  prevented  our  being 
in  Ih"  League  of  Nations  at  that  time. 

The  League  of  Nations  partisans  are  very  much  in  evidence 
in  this  controversy.  There  are  only  a  few  of  them  left.  No 
longer  is  it  a  badge  of  honor  to  belong  to  that  moribimd 
society.  No  longer  is  it  a  badge  of  honor  to  march  up  and 
down  the  street  and  say.  "Hurrah  for  Great  Britain"  and 
'Hurrah  for  the  rest  of  Europe."  The  few  wh.o  are  left  are 
all  in  full  cry  in  support  of  the  proposed  legislation.  Every 
one  of  them,  from  the  west  coast  to  the  east  coast,  is  taking 
Ins  little  part  with  Great  Britain's  representatives  in  trying 
to  force  through  this  particular  measure.  As  they  sing  hosan- 
nas  to  '•collective  security."  •'choose  the  aggiessor."  and  the 
holy  leamie,  intersper.-ing  their  hymns  with  savage  anath- 
emas and  bitter  epithets  against  tho,-e  who  once  took  part 
against  them,  they  permit  their  long-suppressed  emotions 
Dpam  to  influence  their  judgment.  That  is  how  this  whole 
question  arises.  It  is  a  matter  of  suppressed  emotions  which, 
righteous  as  they  may  seem,  have  risen  to  confound  us  in 
dealing  wiUi  the  subject. 

If  we  are  to  take  .steps  leading  to  war.  there  should  be  the 
best  reasons  for  taking  them.  Tliere  should  be  no  acting  on 
false  assumptions  or  wrong  premi.ses. 

I  have  more  respect  for  the  man  who  feels  that  we  ought 
to  favor  Britain  and  Prance,  and  who  says  that  he  would 
take  us  into  war  in  behalf  of  Britain  and  France,  than  I 
ha\e  for  the  man  who  says  he  has  no  opinion,  but  would 
favor  Britain  and  France.  I  do  not  blame  (hose  in  this  body 
who  favor  Britain  and  France  for  pursuing  that  course. 

If  we  are  to  take  sides  leading  to  war.  there  should  be  the 
best  reasons  for  taking  them  There  should  be  no  acting  on 
false  assumptions  or  wrong  premises.  Yet  the  argument  most 
frequently  heard  In  support  of  the  pending  measure,  reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms,  is  that  if  we  do  not  help  to  slop  Hitler 
now.  he  will  conquer  Europe,  and  we  shall  be  next — a  per- 
fectly idiotic  assumption;  and  yet  earnest  and  honest  men 
repeat  it.  If  we  were  not  afflicted  with  a  war  psychology  we 
would  not  listen  for  a  quarter  of  a  second  to  such  a  reason  for 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Hitler  will  never  conquer 
Europe.  It  has  never  been  done  by  anyone  yet.  Countless 
efTorts  have  been  made  to  establish  hegemony  by  force,  and 
none  have  succeeded.  The  closest  approach  to  it  was  by 
Napoleon;  and  to  compare  Hitler  with  Napoleon  is  absurd. 

Again,  England  has  no  equal  in  the  play  of  power  politics; 
and  when  this  war  is  over  she  will  be  at  the  same  old  game, 
at  which  ambitious  and  snobbish  Americans  will  still  be 
trying  their  hand. 

Again,  the  physical  exhaustion  after  a  war  in  Europe  would 
leave  the  participants  without  the  re.'^erve  manpower  or  ma- 
terial with  which  to  launch  further  campaigns  of  aggression. 
Furthermore,  Hitler  could  never  successfully  attack  this 
country.  He  would  leave  behind  him  revolt  everywhere;  a 
resurgent  nationalism  would  likely  overcome  him,  and 
guerilla  warfare  would  be  rife.  There  would  ever  be  behind 
him  the  "bear  who  walks  like  a  man";  and  if  by  that  time 
we  had  not  yet  dissipated  our  resources  we  could  stand  on  our 
own  -shores,  with  our  airplanes  and  carriers,  and  a  vastly 
stiperior  navy,  and  laugh  at  his  efTorts.  I  hope  we  have 
heard  the  last  of  the  argument  "We  shall  be  next";  and  I 
hoi)e  nobody  is  frightened  by  the  argument  "We  shall  be 
next."  There  is  no  danger  whatsoever  of  our  being  next. 
We  used  to  say  that  20  years  ago  when  we  were  told  that 
we  had  to  fiL'ht  to  save  democracy  and  had  to  fight  for  the 
sanctity  of  treaties.  We  were  repeatedly  told — do  you  not 
rtcall  it?— that  if  we  did  not  aid  the  Allies  in  stopping  the 
Kai.ser  the  Kaiser  would  take  us  next.  In  the  time  of  Na- 
poleon mothers  frightened  little  children  to  make  them  be 
good  by  telling  them  that  Napoleon  would  get  them  if  they 
were  not  good,  and  at  once  they  would  stop  their  foolishness 
and  be  good.    We  were  told  then  that  if  we  did  not  stop  the 


Kaiser  he  would  come  over  and  get  us.  Now  we  are  told 
that  if  we  do  not  stop  this  war  right  away  Hitler  wiU  come 
over  and  get  us.  It  is  absolutely  rot  and  rubbish.  There 
is  not  the  least  sense  in  it. 

We  cannot  tell,  from  one  day  to  another,  how  the  war 
abroad  will  result.  Who  knows  what  the  war  across  the 
Atlantic  15  about?  Who  knows  what  will  be  done?  Who 
knows  what  the  Russian  Bear  is  contemplating?  Who  knows 
what  is  in  the  heads  of  the  wily  men  over  there  who  arc 
determined  to  serve  their  own  interests  first?  Who  knov.s 
anything  about  what  may  transpire? 

One  day  we  see  the  Prime  Minister  of  England  courting 
Stalin.  The  next  day  we  see  him  doing  something  else. 
Finally,  not  receiving  from  Stalin  the  degree  of  courtesy  or 
the  degree  of  favor  that  he  thinks  he  should,  he  is  done. 

It  reminds  me  of  little  boys  who  are  running  after  some- 
thing which  is  iield  by  someone  who  has  authority  over 
them.  They  are  all  on  the  run  now.  They  were  on  the 
run  the  other  day  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  favor  of 
Turkey.  Great  Britain  beat  the  other  fellow  to  it;  and  this 
morning  the  British  said  with  great  eclat,  feeling  very  fine, 
that  Chamberlain  had  won  a  great  diplomatic  victory.  He 
was  on  the  road  to  a  great  diplomatic  victory  only  a  short 
time  ago  when  he  met  Stalin,  and  it  was  thought  that  Stalin 
would  act  in  his  behalf.  Then  he  met  with  trouble,  and 
Stalin  took  the  greater  part  of  the  "swag." 

I  do  not  know  what  they  are  now  doing,  or  what  they  will 
ultimately  do,  except  that  they  are  dividing  the  •'swag,"  and 
they  do  not  care  a  rap  for  the  democracy  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  That  is  what  I  care  for.  They  do  not  care 
whether  or  not  they  rip  us  asunder,  tear  us  to  pieces,  and 
dismember  us  for  their  own  purposes.  They  do  not  care;  but 
I  care,  and  every  Senator  ought  to  care.  I  can  forgive  young 
men,  perhaps,  who  have  not  had  experience;  but  it  Is  a 
difficult  thing  to  forgive  old  men  who  have  .such  views. 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  question  of  dealing  with  Stalin 
I  do  not  know  how  they  will  deal  with  him.  what  they  will 
do  with  him,  or  what  he  will  do  with  them.  I  do  not  knew 
what  will  happen.    Nobody  knows. 

What  are  they  fighting  for  over  there?  Does  anyone 
know?  No  one  knows;  but  we  are  to  be  in  it.  and  we  are  to 
taKe  part  In  it!  We  are  to  send  our  blood  and  bone  over 
there  to  do  the  fighting.  I  know  that  every  Senator 
says  that  he  would  not  vote  for  a  declaration  of  v/ar.  and 
would  not  send  a  single  solitary  soldier  across  the  .sea.  That 
is  the  only  good  thing  we  have  accomplished  In  this  debate. 

Wait  until  the  bands  start  playing  and  the  crowds  start 
cheering.  Wait  until  you  hear  the  shouting  and  the  tumult. 
Wait  until  then,  and  then  tell  me  you  will  vote  with  me 
against  any  declaration  of  war.  That  is  the  time  that  I  shall 
want  your  assurance,  and  not  now.  I  do  not  say  that  to  the 
detriment  of  my  colleagues,  and  I  am  not  saying  it  because 
I  am  trying  to  criticize  them.  There  is  a  time  when  we  do 
not  know  what  we  shall  do  a  month  hence,  and  that  time  is 
right  now.  You  may  say  that  you  will  not  go  to  war.  You 
may  say — and  you  may  mean  it — that  you  will  not  vote  for 
a  declaration  of  war.  or  to  send  a  single  boy  across  the  sea. 
Who  ever  believed  that  we  were  sending  2,000,000  men  across 
the  sea  when  we  voted  for  a  declaration  of  war  before?  No! 
No!  No!  You  must  steel  your  hearts  against  the  first  false 
step.  You  must  say  to  yourselves  that  you  will  not  take  a 
single  step  toward  war,  or  you  v^ill  find  you  cannot  resist 
when  the  time  comes.  That  is  exactly  the  difficulty  we  find 
in  this  situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  words  to  two  or  three 
of  our  colleagues  here  who  indulge  in  epithet  or  criticism  of 
the  poor  old  isolationists.  They  are  able  to  tell  you,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, Oh,  It  is  a  beautiful  thing  to  be  an  internationalist, 
to  go  around  and  look  upon  the  world,  comprehend  all  that 
is  in  the  world,  and  tell  just  what  should  be  done  under  any 
given  circumstances.  The  internationalist  can  see  every 
country  on  the  face  of  the  earth  but  forget  to  love  his  own 
country  and  tell  exactly  what  the  other  countries  ought  to 
do.  So  I  say  the  internationalist  has  a  tremendous  advan- 
tage over  us.  We  live  here;  we  think  only  of  our  own  coun- 
try and  we  desire  what  is  for  its  best  interests.    Everybody 
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believes  that  to  be-  sn;  there  sh^^uM  be  no  dissent  from  a 
sentiment  such  r^  that;  ev^-rvb<-!dy  should  believe  and  sh  uld 
be  ccrt.iin  to  ^ay  that  ev  rythm^  th-y  cculJ  d  for  'h.'  wel- 
fare and  advantri':c  of  their  nwn  cuntry  should  ^  done. 
But  lntematuj:'.al:5'.s  ar'-  mn'tisnlly  talking'  ab.  ui  the  is'  la- 
tlf  nl?t.".  I  have  h'  J"  a  1:"I  ■  b  f.k  thit  orne  to  rn-^  th'  other 
day  'Ah.ch  .'''s  f'  r*;:  a  f!  flnlfion  of  i.^ol  I'f  ni.^ts  thnr  is  even 
r<aily  b»'ttfr  than  \h  i*  '(  th*-  P.  e-,i(j*«:it  The  Pr'-.d-^ri'  .  v.  ">. 
»  vf  ry  hri»'f  <  n»'  IT  ."-Id  "rm  I-  ^  if  .oni=  t  wi'h- .';  'o  b*'  i  '  I  tt'"d 
ff'im  thr  roTirrovi  .'I' I'"  .irii  "h"  wars  of  Kur*  p»'  '  I  ti;  v  n<ii 
<4i)"'<  hiMi  ••1  :  ',.  •  ■).  '  7  I  tuf7^»  in'JtUv  wha'  h'  -a.fl 
\r<  h"^  ('*  t'  "v  .  '  ;  '  '  li  1  *  t)  in  T'  n(\  i  •;/'  td  '  r  *  v.  .  /rorri 
i\  >  \iiV  !»■  1'lly  Hur-tli' 1  \ij  ('.  Ihir 'I' v  fJM'i  in  I  w --.n'rwl- 
fi'.v  f  /  d  ••'  '''  hifn  /  >>■'•  t'  t'l  h;  »;'»'  k  -f  Mh  v«  i  r  V't  i' 
If  '    "  .'    «ir.d    Will    V'.'y    K"''    ff'-H'       1    ♦|'»'i<«'    fl'<fM    t»      M«» 

Ml"  I  .J  •«   «.»    «•'..   («  . 


».,ll 


ffu.     »  #    »■  -. '    '.'     ■  (,■!   All.  •  |j  M  .  !/<.»>:<  I II  v^ltc  ><  •*»    t.<  u,^  t'l'i^i,! 
fit  t,('.mt    ■  •   .    .(Ij  >     ..        t.  I.I.     .  '  r<  l'i«  .  I,-         Hi     <l>.i  n    |..,i.    II 

M<  >»«*    I.*  >«         'I..'     Am.' '    '  1    'HI'    \tt.\i-.m     \i.>    ■  t,ui  •  [,i  .i.n    iif    lnvi 
tlf4fl  ''li  'Ma  Wi'dil  t/y  |nrk«  </r  i  n  .|I<l'  i>y   r'<«.i    *i>r-  .  ..mih  kwia   V>I*mIi 
f*i.ii  HI..  I  ■((.  I.  (I  tt'ii  itf  iii<.<  f  i»i  y  11.  All  <<  1 1  .1      ill   .1  .1     I.'  I  i/t  lu  vi    (ii.il 

Al.   '  .1  I.  IV-      .«M  til*'  ui.kAf  I  »  ft  <|i|l| '  (1  (li  M  I'.      t    ..     <Ai/i  M  I-  |.':.  Jj.itlii* 

lU  iiiirs  II..'  i«  ♦  if)  'hr  |'r»-«iit  ir:>irii|M'riii  >^i  i  iUi,ii  ai  y  u(itol,l^ll^ly 
tU'W  uliU  U'Uqwr  lMt>ur.  (hi.ii'li  hf  la  <iu.i>  a\Ad!r  i  (  It.i  I.ew  Ulc«o 
III   Vtllli  M   tllf   fll'J   .!»■  i«-- >   I  <<la>    up;  ♦'..f 

Anil  iiciui''.  l)*-  th'rlk^  -!  Mil  ■  \t\  ui  hi  w  nii'.!  nilrut  thfir  o»ii 
%rrv  rictrii«tvi*  bnxi:  !»!*■  I'  i-  li!s  firm  rotu  ictioci  ihat  wur  ti><1;iy  is 
•  I  on{f^^•OIl  of  t;a..:.nip;ry.  lu.i  «'vitlft)rt>  of  i\  reviial;/»'d  world  It 
Cit:iiit:i  Iriul  li.'  H  b'tt'-:  wurl'J  but  only  to  stn^'^lt-.-ss  Ut'-triKtini;  .ind 
M"  uil  cl...  If  Anie;:can';  wa..:  .i  b<>tor  wcrici    thry  inu-'   bu.Ia  it 

!n  .Am-  ■  .  I'  Is  :i')  ft  ntnbiiticn  to  Xhf  bullriir;;;  to  light  war's 
■broa.'l  Amer.cit.vs  w.111  MifTir  fur  I>'ss  frn:n  a  policy  of  Hbstcn'inn 
Wllti  regard  to  Eur^  p-.-'s  niuJiik  than  by  piuiu.i:i^,'  l::ta  w..r  xuh 
*turry-cv*"d  phrny  idcttUiin,  uu  idfa!i»ra  ^crruptfd  <it  th-j  luart  by 
Jt;.  ;'pptiil  tP  fore 

Mr.  Pres.dent.  I  shall  say  but  few  words  mo; e.  I  ft vl  very 
keenly  the  sericusne^o.  of  the  si'uaLion.  I  fr^el  that  thould  we 
ti'k-  this  first  step  we  are  done.  I  love  thia  Cuuniry.  I  h.ivc 
iiothKiR  elst  on  Gjq'.-  farih  but  llm  count ly  cf  mire  I  do 
no'  v^ant  to  see  if  go  to  war  for  one  rtaMii  or  anotlier  or  to 
Ff  u-.to  war  thTfiu-  •  it  i.*;  forced  m.  I  do  not  want  t^  j-oe  us 
r..-k  w.ir,  bee  lU-^e  I  think  too  much  of  th»'  UniU'd  S:ate-  to 
fJ.sk  w.n  and  '.l  w^  should  repeal  the  cmbuisj.  we  would  iL-^k 
war.  Wh.y  <houl.i  we  n^k  war'!'  That  is  wha'  strike.^  me  con- 
stantly—wh;.  ^:•!  ulu  we  r.sk  war?  I  ihmk  U:e  only  ihing  lo 
dc  is  to  let  th    law  ;emam  a.^  it  is. 

We  hav-'  had  a  law  vi  i.h;.s  sort  on  the  statute  bo<.ik>  for  the 
la.st  few  year.^  Tlie  President  of  the  Urutcd  Stat'^r  hiis  i.ssued 
throe  differen'  enio.irt^o  pruclamations  since  his  term  cf  office 
be>?a:i 

Tlie  first  wa.  in  ccnnecuon  with  the  war  over  the  Chaco. 
the  second  in  the  Spanish  War,  the  third  in  the  Ethiopian 
War.  He  is.sued  three  proclamations  of  embargo,  and  the 
h.  avens  d.d  tut  f.i'l  when  he  issued  them.  Tliey  were  thought 
to  be  efle-tive  II-'  issued  them,  and  he  boasted  afterward 
that  one.  at  It\;st.  did  th-^  job.  I  will  not  say  that  he  boa^«ted 
that  the  one  i-^sued  In  conr.ection  with  the  lialo-Ethiupian 
War  did  the  J.  b.  tx'eause.  p<>rhap.;,  it  did  not.  He  struck  a 
snac  thtre  as  he  went  on.  and  he  did  not  do  all  he  desired; 
but  in  thL-"  case  of  the  ■war  over  the  Chaco  he  did  do  pood 
and.  doinp  that  pcod,  he  is  entitled  to  the  credit.  The 
Spanish  embargo  was  efTect'.vc.  although  he  was  abu-sed  for  it 
bitterly  by  a  certain  class  of  people  in  this  country  and  else- 
where; bt:t  he  st.n  d  by  h:s  pur.s;  he  m.ainiained  the  embarito. 
So  th.ree  different  lines  since  he  has  been  President  ha3  he 
maintained  the  cnibarpo. 

It  !s  sa.d  nriw  that  he  mu.st  not  maintain  the  embargo  in 
issue  here  beeau.ie  France  and  Britain  say  "No."  I  say, 
••Yos  ••  and  the  United  States  Senate  cueht  to  say  "Yes"":  this 
ccur.try  ought  to  say,  -Yes;  we  will  have  an  embargo:  we 
will  have  an  embargo  of  our  choasing;  we  will  have  an  em- 
bargo that  we  adopted  sol.  mnly  after  due  consideration  and 
(^ue  deliberation.  We  pa.ssed  the  enibargo.  and  we.  in  spite  of 
Prance  and  Britain,  will  m.alntain  that  embargo."  It  takes 
brave  men  to  say  that,  of  course:  It  took  brave  men  to  do 
what  has  been  done  in  order  to  protect  that  embargo;  but 


we  have  the  coura.<Te.  v,'e  have  the  nt^rve.  we  have  the  ability, 
and  we  h'-re  can  say  il  Wh.y  shuuld  we  ncr  say  il?  What  is 
ther<-  for  us  left  m  life,  wlvat.  is  there  ftill  that  any  of  us 
may  .^are  for?  It  dnr-s  not  make  any  difference  to  me  \v!icther 
I  am  rr-'iec'C'd  or  dtf.  a'ed  wh.on  the  time  cumts;  it  d.es  rot 
make  any  differf  nee  to  me  whc'.hT  I  am  Ko.riR  to  b''  one  nian 
rr  another  In  that  particular  campaign:  I  will  •■t  ^ivl  here 
W'l]  dof  m  d»v.  if  I  am  th'^  cnlv  man  who  so  stand-,  and 
pl'iid  for  wh.it  I  b'l.evr  to  be  right  and  what  my  ron-ri  re.? 
JuM.lflfS.  Sl»r,d  iip  Am'rl'an*.!  Stand  tjo,  Afn'^rio  iii<;! 
M'Hod  I  p.  A'f'M('ifi«.  ff  r  vf/ur  r^rtl  ts;.  e;»and  n";  vn  outh'. 
Ui  R'niifl  In  ffii'  <;ffug7l  f'/i  rriBinf.ii'i'fii'  th»'  wlil'h  will 
pfv-fi'  Mm    ftil'ctl  fVntff  ff)lf)B  in*'.  nf.''h'i   f    r 

Mr  Vlt.VUDVtJ  Ml  Tm  rl*  fit  |<  -*oi(l/l  Ic  iir*- orfifi* u'.)(f 
ofi  ffiy  (.HI'  «•/  I  III  nrini/,i,i>  ij,,<»  f  *  Mild  ihnfk/^  Uit'  vi'f/^ 
'-f  mr/  M"ri  »;  i  ui  (hi<:  f  -  n<i<«.  nu  (hr  \tt  ui\\i\V  Jind  t#Mi1i|. 
Ii'.fp  f  iHn  .'.i.ri'l''  '  'ho'  nil  C»<'i.iil//>  -  \<H'i"  \iiuv  eih'r  ii>ai\t^ 
<»((  '!,•  I  »(,ii./li  '.»(  {\iti  \'>~tt<!i  |i(V'/ly<d  «i'./|  «/n  III,'*)  |'"p.>'iU 
I'l  I'  '«  \i',  I  ■  »5i<^»'  t'.oM  li.ivr  ImMi  (im/(c  (|(/  ii,i((>My  «1lM 
<()•.<()  uh.|  u\.  iiliiiftji;  ti\  II. /  pi'.l/l'iMe  (>i"j'  n\i\i  i/i  I  tt' (i((  ij, 
I|i4(i  hit.-.  l/«  I  II  )),<■  i  not  ^^.<M  |i  i/i(  I  \ii  Wit:  J/.  MJilltv  1<  f  <..lrt 
li.ili  Wf  Il4'..  Ii<.*td  lh<  mUrlil  pi  It.-,  iif  Mlo^l  of  l||.-  lylK 
K'illn       lit     \i\c    «•  lutU-     uod    fill     U-    It     Ihul     A    (111  l)ll<«  I     of     l(-) 

\y'\>jnii  tiii[n  M/iild  now  make  tiioic  i.i  nviiu  loi^  m  iiii.rriii 
Ili.iM  h.iM-  hi'i-n  h' 1.1!  lie  [ui'^i'ni  ed  I  .-hall  fii  u  ""n- 
iolatiDM  lur  my  rfToit.>,  in  th<  hot>  ll;ai,  in  a  1<  <  bli-  uay,  I  may 
all.iy  tlif  ftais  of  my  ft.llov,'  Ani>ricans  and  p  am  out  'o  th'on 
that  a  laM.rable  vote  on  the  joint  resoluiion  will  not  involve 
our  Nation  in  war. 

It  sh-  ii!d  be  a  comfort. ng  a.S-<-^urance  to  the  Am<i:can  pociple 
that  war  can  come  only  if  the  Ciingre:-s  dioUies  U.  War 
can  bo  carried  on  only  if  the  Congress  rai-'-es  pnd  supports 
arniiis  fi.r  that  specif.c  purpose.  So  far.  no  S-nator  has 
ra-sed  h:s  voice  in  favor  cf  war:  on  the  contrary-,  all  have 
proolaimed  for  peace  We  difTor  only  in  opinion  a.s  to  tho 
be.'V.  course  to  pursue  in  these  tryiniz  times.  Six'aking  for 
myself,  and  for  other  fathers  of  f^ne  chap.s.  I  shail  not  vote, 
und  T  an\  circum.srances.  to  send  my  .'^on  or  the  scn.s  cf  my 
fellovs-  Am.erican>  to  f^sht  the  battles  of  tho-^e  who  inhabit  'he 
Old  World  I  firm.ly  brlieve  tha^  in  thi.^  I  expre.'-^s  the  views 
cf  every  Mcm.ber  cf  the  Senate;  and,  should  I  i-oi.  let  thoso 
who  lake  i.'^sue  .-^peak  up.  :  Pause  i  On  tho  other  hand,  few. 
if  any  cf  us  wonld  hositate  to  vote  our  entire  resources,  if 
need  b*\  in  order  to  protect  cur  country  from  the  enemy, 
should  invasion  be  attempted. 

Mr.  President,  for  years  after  the  di.sastrou.s  World  War, 
few  poople  fell  that  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  would  ever  ncam 
en-age  m  a  maior  conflict.  It  was  believed  then  that  the 
nations  cf  the  world,  especialy  those  wh.ich  actually  encaged 
in  the  hornhle  death-dealing  battles,  were  fully  convinced 
of  the  fufiliiy  of  war.  From  evory  land  and  from  persons  in 
every  walk  cf  life  came  proposals  to  avert  future  wars.  Our 
people  were  especially  interested  in  a  plan  that  would  assure 
a  lasting  p^^ac.  Some  felt  that  the  m.imition  m.anufacturers 
of  this  Nation  had  been  responsible  for  our  entry  into  the 
conflict,  and  the  finger  of  guilt  was  pointed  in  their  dir^rtioii. 
Invest ipar ions  w«'r-:^  mado  by  the  Senate,  hearing-^  were  had, 
and  the  publio  became  aroused  as  a  result  of  the  di.'i^clasures 
m.nd  .  I  am  informed  that  the  hearings  were  in  the  nature 
of  an  ex  parte  proceeding  and  few  if  any  persons  who  took 
an  opposite  view  evidenced  sufficient  interest  to  refuto  tlie 
chargis  made.  I  do  not  mean  that  an  opportunity  wa^  not 
given  thrm  to  disprove  those  charges  but  many  felt  that  the 
accu-ations  were  so  far-fetched  that  refutation  of  the  evi- 
dence produced  was  unnecessary.  Be  that  as  it  may.  the 
evidence  adduced  at  these  hearin.^s  made  a  profound  im.pres- 
sion  en  the  Am.rican  people  and  a  stirring  .sentiment  then 
prevailed  that  the  most  effective  method  to  stop  wars  was  to 
take  away  the  profit  and  the  best  way  to  accomplish  that  was 
to  prevent  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  bel- 
ligerent nations. 

It  was  in  such  an  atmosphere  that  the  so-called  Embargo 
Act  was  conceived  and  later  enacted.  The  people  were  for 
it  and  I  am  informed  that  few  Senators  opposed  its  enact- 
ment into  law.  At  the  Ume  evidently  bttle  or  no  thought  was 
given  to  the  existing  facilities  and  geographical  situations  oi 
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the  various  countries  of  the  world;  and  although  the  embargo 
was  intended  to  apply  to  all  alike  it  created  decided  advan- 
tages in  favor  of  some  nations  in  contrast  to  othrrs.  It  is 
clear  to  me  that  the  law  created  a  most  unfair  disadvantage 
to  those  nations  that  had  established  soa  power  and  advan- 
tage in  fa\or  of  those  nations  that  had  le.s.srr  sea  power  or 
no  naval  rqu'pment  at  all.  I  v,\\\  not  di'^cu'^.s  this  phas-  of 
th"  prohlem  luither  for  th--  rea^in  that  )t  ha.s  b'-rn  ably 
nrk'ii  d  during  thn  debn'e  bv  nianv  S«'nator=j. 

Mr  Pr'"^.td"n'  I'  hn"!  been  frefinenlly  c;f.,i,.rj  ji„|-,,  \^  (^^p 
foiiT'-c  f.f  t)il<!  d'baf''  and  bv  ^eofrc;  of  'ppfihrri  ttifiU'th/iiif 
fli'  Nii'ion,  fhrtt  If  *oiiId  b"  iifin'''itrsil  for  ne  lo  nfficid  fh'- 
^(  f  Willi/,  n  «/nr  h  Ifi  proi'r<t<ii  Munv  lnr.  •■  f-iid  'h-if  .ii/h  nt\ 
ne'    *ioid/I  (.fT'fid  O'trfowiv,   itii'l  M. -f    M' i »    Hi'l'f   *'.iild   !>♦• 

fll-p|<<»e'd         Mr      t»M-|/|*.f|«      f     niik        V/!lM'     l]i,    ■*/!     l^iK    \,,    lf,|i; 

ffi'iM  »)i''ii''>i     'h'li  lh«»»'i»iM"  <l/''-po)l/ >    i.\   luii^   tti,i\   h'i'i"fif 

Mil  '  l/.l  |l//|  hi  ill  St  I  . I' i-  «)mi'  '*/>'  imtlti  (H  n/f  /(>(  lipid/  Oi  ej(.(M' 
tilth    /lii-|/|/. «<(().  '/      fe)(,("   v4m  M    I.M-    I'    )/"»0l*    »)/<'eew»y    I|mi' 

¥ii  oli/'iild  I'lii.iii'  vnh  Mill/-'  ht  v>ii|i  m,^  niii'i  thiii^n  \pi'*iit 

\iilhii    ihii^n]i  liny  llir  V.  Ifclii  ft  i/f  </i()   <,'/.()  p< ',p|i  7      fih  llnHuH 

1       tl'lhif     I. 'kill     by     .:Ulpl>.:r     If     V^l'     |ip<;i|     I  hiy    Uflll.^     l()lbi*l^<l 

'J'Ik-  V,  ,ild  Wa.s  put  <,)!  iidIIii  by  l|,i  |^e,'ld»nl  id  (tie  Ujiilid 
H'a'i.s  hti  .Junuiiiy  4  ul  ihi.s  yi  ur.  saIiii  lntulUd  ultt-niii/P  to 
i\\f  p..-s!biliiy  Ihul  oil)'  n'llll.illly  hiv^.":  inay  plovi-  lo  opejule 
Ufii  ',t  ply  and  unfairly,  and  ^iv  aid  lo  aygri's.->oi'  nations  und 
diriy  It  to  the  victims  Fiom  April  5  to  May  8  hearing.s  were 
hold  b  foie  the  Senate  Foreign  Il«lalions  Committee  on 
variou.s  neutrality  bills,  some  of  whl.  h  had  as  their  object 
tho  rei)i;il  (if  the  arms-cm.barpo  provisions  of  the  pro.^^ent  l.iw. 
On  May  29  Hcjuse  Joint  R-.solution  306  was  introduced  by 
Mr.  Bloom,  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
t"e,  and  from  .June  2  through  the  13th,  hearings  were  held 
on  the  bill  b  fore  Mr.  Bloom's  committee,  and  on  June  17 
the  bill  was  nporled  favorably.  From  June  27  to  30  House 
Joint  Rf.'^oluticin  306  was  debated  m  the  Houise  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  finally  passed,  and  on  July  5  it  was  received 
by  the  S  'iiato  and  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  On  July  11  the  committee,  by  a  vole  of  12  to  11. 
di  cided  to  postpone  consideration  of  neutrality  legisla- 
tion un'll  the  next  ses-^ion  td  Con.gress.  Again,  on  July  14, 
til"  Senate  rec!ivi.d  a  m':'.ssage  Irom  President  Roosevelt. 
tian.-mitting  a  stat*  ment  from  Si  crt  tary  Hull,  strongly  recom- 
m(>nding  that  neuM'aiily  legislation  h'>  considered  before  ad- 
jriiinment.  Altlioucli  we  were  warned  then  thi.t  war  might 
coiTif .  few  of  us  b"lieved  it.  and  Congress  adjourned  with- 
out enacting  neutrality  legislation.  Mind  you.  whtn  speak- 
ini:  of  neutrality  legislation  I  refer  lo  that  which  had  to  do 
with  the  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  pr,  vision  of  the  existing 
law.  In  the  light  of  the  foregoing  fads,  how  can  we  now  be 
accused  of  being  unneutral  by  rej^ealing  it  because  it  so 
happons  that  at  present  a  war  is  raging '!' 

Mr.  President,  let  us  examiii'  the  so-called  neutrality  law 
and  contrast  its  provisions  with  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
p-'ndmg  lecisla'ion.  In  this  comparison,  my  purix»se  is  to 
show  that  the  pfnding  measur-'  is  less  likely  to  lead  us  into 
war  than  the  exist inc  law.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few  minutes 
ago.  the  paramount  l,s-uo  b  dore  us  is  how  best  to  k-^ep  our 
country  out  of  this  conflict.  What  then  would  cause  us  to 
engage  in  war?  Is  it  the  mere  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  other  implements  of  war?  I  do  not  concede  this  to  hv  a 
fact.  No  nation  sliuuld  have  cause  to  complain  if  we  afford 
it  the  same  treatment  that  is  accorded  other  nations  in  this 
resnret. 

One  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  neutrality  is  to  show  no 
preference  or  paitiality  to  any  of  the  nations  engaged  in  war. 
It  is  our  duty  to  treat  them  all  alike  and  on  the  sam.e  plane 
and  basis.  In  being  neutral  wc  should  be  ready  and  willing 
to  sell  to  all  of  these  engaged  in  conflict  on  the  same  basis: 
and,  in  effect,  cause  them  to  receive  the  same  rights  and 
privil''g'\s. 

The  pendinr  joint  resolution  provides  that  very  thing.  It 
states  that  all  nations  engaged  in  war  may  purchase  from  us 
any  articles  or  materials.  It  requires  that  all  sales  must 
be  m.ade  for  cash,  and  that  title  must  pa.ss  to  the  purchaser 
b'dore  the  ships  ."^ail  from  our  ports.  In  addition,  it  fur- 
ther provides  that  no  American  ships  may  be  used  to  trans- 


port such  articles  or  materials  to  belligerents,  or  to  nations 
bordering  on  waters  declared  by  the  President  to  be  danger 
zones. 

Why.  Mr,  President,  the  bill  not  only  prevents  the  use  of 
American  ships  to  carry  articles  and  materials  to  a  belliger- 
ent, but  it  !.crves  notice  on  the  citizens  of  this  country  that 
no  los.s  Incurred  by  thrm  In  connection  with  the  pale  or 
fmnsfer  of  any  such  articles  or  material.";  ,«*hall  be  made  the 
bisi.s  of  any  claim.*)  put  forward  by  the  Oovrrnment  of  the 
landed  Htntrs  Under  the  Joint  reftolution.  since  no  Amerl- 
'an  whips  may  be  usecJ  for  IranspofthiK  arlicleR  nnd  fnal^* 
/iHii  fo  fin(lon<!  ffiBflgf'fl  In  war  (»r  lo  nalWinfl  b 'fdTiba  on 
V/H*M<!  deelwird  bv  'he  Pti'^UU  ni  \(t  hf  riafiK*/  /."fieq,  It  /i^r- 
»■'  iikV  f/»ll'i'*'«i  lh>il  ih"  )lf"  <it  f»o  Afri*'il/»h  «i«H/»)«h  will  be- 
ihiht-  11111,1  t)\H]  Pitu*'  'i(l#i  (/)  fill  tt/i/i(l<i  «f»J  ntHt*\pn  *'/l'f 
III  I  '  ii'hiK  ¥'Upti  inmUii  nUimiii  nh\ti  «f  nu  Aiuf^fUtth  initi,  ii 
Ukiif^,'*.  'i/i'*.v«Ml»'  fhUtmn  timi  tut  ifii>i»tif  n1  MM  AitwtHtii 

I  il    /i  M  Will  ht'i'lthV  miHftH'ti  hi  l:4't/iM«  lit  lit^ltitW  ll"M 

Ml  >'i*e(d'lil,  i  h  JwttI  W)l«l  UmjII  H/I<><j  OWWi  Ute  1^1  ihVtHl» 
il,  viri/  /  Wi'UUl  M  M'H  l/c  Mm  WMHii/fi  iukliiM  'it  lIU'  (ivi:a  of 
1/lU  ril|/^(ift  flintit'ti)  Ml  M  ittWful  Ulld>-MMklf»tf  hii  Iht'  UiuU 
MUisV    Would  II  iioi  be  I  111'  unlHwful  dtfci  Mil  lion  or  nmnwa^ 

lion  of  I  he  piupt'ily  of  lllt'sc  ijtiiU'ns  plyiPK  Ihtll  llttdL'  with 
IxliiyeriMi  nttUoPb?  Our  txpeiiHice  in  ttif  World  War 
un.swrr.s  that  qutstion. 

Mr.  Prt'bident,  the  pending  legislation  makes  a  criminal 
of  a  person  who  violates  any  of  its  provisions.  It  places  the 
officers  and  directors  of  a  corporation  in  the  category  of 
criminals  should  any  of  the  provisions  of  the  pending  joint 
re.'-olulion  be  violated.  A  fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000,  or 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both,  may  be 
imposed  on  anyone  who  violates  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
The  joint  resolution  goes  still  further.  It  provides  that  cit- 
izens of  this  country  traveling  as  passengers  on  belligerent 
ships  who  thus  expose  their  lives  to  danger,  contrary  to  the 
piovisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  are  likewise  criminals. 
Each  offender  is  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000.  or  imprisonment 
for  2  years,  or  both,  for  each  violation.  What  else  can  we 
do,  within  reason,  to  protect  the  lives  and  properly  of  our 
Citizens,  except  to  make  it  unlawful  for  them  to  engage  in 
acts  which  would  cau.se  us  to  become  involved  in  war? 

Let  us  contrast  those  restrictions  with  the  provisions  of  the 
law  as  now  written.  It  is  therein  provided  that  whoever  shall 
export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms, 
am.munition.  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States,  or 
any  (jf  its  possessions,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  The  law 
n:akes  it  a  criminal  act  for  a  person  to  ship  such  articles. 
As  lo  the  sale  and  transportation  of  all  other  goods  and 
materials  the  law  is  silent.  American  ship.i.  manned  by 
American  sailors,  can  transport  any  and  all  other  goods  and 
m  iterials  available  to  countries  engaged  in  war,  or  in  fact 
to  any  place  in  the  world.  Such  ships,  so  laden,  m.ay  travel 
in  waters  infested  with  subm.arincs,  planted  with  mines, 
strafed  by  giant  combatant  bombers,  and  if  anything  should 
happen  to  them,  our  laws  grant  them  recourse  through  our 
Government.  Should  the  w^ar  continue  and  should  Ameri- 
can ships  and  American  cailors  be  exposed  to  belligerent  fire, 
I  predict  that,  sooner  or  later,  we  will  be  called  upon  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  those  of  our  citizens  engaged 
in  such  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  question:  Why  should  we  single 
out  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  and  permit  the 
sale  of  all  materials,  machinery,  and  other  articles  necessary 
to  manufacture  such  goods?  I  ask  the  indulgence  of  the 
Senate  in  order  that  I  may  cite  some  of  the  articles  that  are 
embargoed  under  the  present  law,  in  contrast  to  other  articles 
that  are  not  embargoed,  but  which  are  Just  as  essential  to  a 
warring  nation. 

To  begin  with,  the  present  law  embargoes  shipments  to 
warring  nations  of  rifles,  carbines,  machine  guns:  automatic 
rifles,  automatic  pistols  and  revolvers:  guns,  howitzers,  and 
mortars:  ammunition  for  those  weapons:  hand  grenades, 
bombs,  torpedoes,  mines,  and  depth  charges:  aerial  gun 
niounts  and  frames,  bomb  racks,  torp>edo  carriers,  bomb  and 
torpedo  release  mechanisms — all  these  ingenious  instruments 
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what  has  been  done  in  order  to  protect  that  embargo;  but 


given  to  the  existing  facilities  and  geographical  situations  oi 
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of  d-a'h  and  dprtnjcticn  may  not  be  scld  under  the  present 
law.  and  no  natiun  at  war  may  draw  upon  the  United  States 
f'T  nr,y  01  \h'  -<  .ir'ul'  s  But  thrro  i.s  no  prohibiticn  aRain^jt 
t.*".  ••-'•  .s.im-'  na'i'in.s  rbtainin-,'  from  us  all  the  ferro-alloy?, 
.->;»<  1  billt't-.,  ^hfrt.^  and  tub<\s.  bras.s  ingots  and  disk.^.  and 
copjxT  ini,'it.>  th.t'  they  may  de.sire.  in  order  to  convert  those 
m.:t»'rial-s  ;:'.:o  liicse  .same  death-dealing  weapons  and  am- 
munition. 

Likt-wsp  rhf  prp-en'  law  embargoes  armored  tanks,  mili- 
tary arin'M-d  vt  hu  \vs.  and  armored  tram^ — bnt  there  i.s  noth- 
ing' in  th-'  law  which  prrvfnt.s  .shipmf^nt  from  this  country 
to  warri.'iR  n.ition-  of  anv  amount  of  standard  four-wheel- 
■■  (^.i Af  cha.ssi.^.  and  .'Jtandard  railroad  cars — and  any  military 
cxp<'rf  Will  swe  ttiat  those  innocent  so-called  peacetime 
vrhule^  are  iearl:I>  convertible  into  monsters  of  war. 

The  law  stat>'-  tha'  no  person  or  company  can  shp  to 
v.-arnn«  nation*;  any  aircraft  "both  heavier  and  lighter  than 
air.  de.^l:m♦•(l.  adapted,  and  intended  for  aerial  combat,  eitiicr 
a.N.<-'-mbIed.  una.'-.-.einbltHl.  or  dismantled  "  But  w'  can  y.) 
right  on  -shiPt  !'•  :  to  thc-e  couiUr.e.s  unlimited  quantities  of 
st»>el  bilht'^.  nUim.num  sheet.s  and  .'-hape.s.  fabrics  and  frame 
matrrlaK.  such  as  .spriKe  for  nonn.etal  plane:,  and  o'hi'r 
ariK  les  of  th.i.-,  narnre  whicli  fio  to  make  up  warring  airplanes. 

We  throw  up  (  ur  hand:;  in  horror  at  the  very  mention  of 
poi-soncus  pa.H'.  .  and  it  i.-.  pinvided  in  the  present  law  that 
we  shall  ni^t  rxp'  rt  to  wanmR  nations  any  mustard  gas. 
methyldichlorarsin''  d;ph»"'ny!chlorarsine,  aixi  a  long  list  of 
other  10-  and  1  :-.-•.  ll.ib! '  'onRuetwistcrs.  lUit  i^  there  any 
prohibition  acain>t  the  shipment  to  those  na  ions  of  chlorine, 
br()min'\  .sulfur  and  pyrites,  ars'n:c.  and  other  basic  cht  mi- 
ca!.^ frcm  whu  h  deadly  poisonous  ga^cs  are  mawUfacturtd? 
The  an.-wer  i.s.  "No  " 

P(iwdcr.i  and  exp'.o'^ives  are  embargoed  und^^r  the  act — but 
I  am  unabl'  to  find  anything  in  the  law  which  prohibits  a 
belligerent  !\ation  from  purchasin?.  In  this  country,  any 
quantify  of  cot',  n  and  wood  pulp,  with  which  to  m  ikc^  ccliu- 
lose,  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid,  toluene,  aniline,  phenol,  am- 
monia, potassium  nitrate,  powdered  aluminum,  and  charcoal. 
There  is  a  long  li>t  of  others,  all  of  which  are  nece'-.'=ary  to 
the  manufacture  of  iuch  product.s,  but  I  will  net  burden  the 
Senate  with  them. 

Mojit  astonishing  of  all,  Mr.  Pre.sident,  :s  the  fact  that 
not  only  can  we  scil  all  of  the.se  materials  of  war  to  belligerent 
nations,  but  we  can  .send  them  to  those  naaons  ui  oar  own 
ijhip.s,  manned  by  American  .sailors. 

Mr  President,  aware  of  such  inconsistencies,  I  cannot  see 
the  necessity,  or  the  rea.'^on,  or  the  wi.sdom.  of  throttlm'^  our 
munitions  manufacturers  as  is  done  under  the  law  now  m 
force.  One  of  the  niotivatmg  reasons  for  enacting  the  arms 
embargo  in  the  first  place  was  to  discourage  war  among  for- 
eign na'.:on.s.  We  all  have  seen  how  utterly  it  has  failed  in 
its  purpose,  and  so  it  now  becomes  incumbent  upon  us  to  re- 
move the  embargo,  and  place  all  inda^'ries,  all  articles  and 
goods  of  export,  on  the  same  basis.  As  I  pointed  out  a  few 
moments  ago.  there  is  no  attempt  in  the  present  law  to  de- 
prive any  ether  branch  of  industry  or  agriculture  of  its  legi- 
tmiate  sliaie  cf  foreign  trade.  We  all  admit  that  we  must 
maintain  our  exp«^rt  markets  if  this  country  is  :o  avoid  a  de- 
pression even  worse  than  that  which  began  in  1929.  There- 
fore, in  common  fa.rnes,  why  should  we  penalize  any  cne 
industry  and  prohibit  exportation  to  foreigti  markets  of  the 
articles  manufac'urod  by  that  industry?  The  hearings  held 
before  the  Special  Munitions  Industry  Investigating  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  durmg  the  years  1934.  1935.  and  1936 
were  replete  with  charges  agaiast  the  munitions  manufac- 
turers of  profiteering,  imethical  practices,  bribery,  graft, 
greed — in  fact,  when  one  reads  the  record  it  would  seem  they 
CLir.mitted  all  the  cardinal  sins.  But  did  anyone  ever  at- 
tempt to  ascertain  how  much  profiteering,  how  much  graft. 
hi>w  much  bribery,  occuned  in  other  industries  during  the 
World  War  pi^nod.^  It  has  been  shown  that  our  foreign  ex- 
ports to  the  allied  nations  during  the  3  years  ending  June  30, 
1917.  totaled  $9  786  000.000  Of  this  figure  only  a  fraction 
over  12  percent,  or  $1,207,000,000,  represented  arms,  ammuni- 
Uon.  and  implements  of  war.    TLat  leaves  $8,579,000,000  of 


other  goods  and  materials  and  foodstuffs  that  were  expo; ted 
to  the  Allies  during  the  3-year  period.  Everyone  knows  th  .t 
the  munitions  manufacturers  were  not  the  only  persons  who 
becam-  enriched  during  the  World  War.  It  is  niy  belief  that 
an  inves';;gation  into  piofiteermg  among  other  Industrie.^  dii- 
inc  the  World  War  p«'riod  would  have  revealed  similar  wtji:)<- 
dtirg  and  profiteering  on  the  same  grand  scale  revealed  in 
the  munitions  industry. 

Mr  Prt .  laerf,  I  want  it  well  und-rstood  that  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  munition.',  manufacturers.  From  a  humane  .-tanu- 
pomt.  their  exi::tence  and  puipose  are  abhorrent  I  have  no 
intt  re^t  m  th<m,  .  xc»'pt  that  I  cons.ds'r  them  one  of  our  rn'St 
impcitant  adjunct.'^  to  national  deft.nse.  And,  a.s  1  have  ju.-t 
stated,  I  cannot  see  the  wisdom  of  throttling  thi-m  at  this 
tun".  V  hen  our  full  attention  should  be  centered  on  every 
pos.s;b!»'  maiin.r  and  means  of  improving  our  natioiial  de- 
fenses f'.jr  our  own  protection. 

Cont.nuation  of  the  arms  emba^xo  cannot  lontr»"r  be  con- 
."^idt  red  a-,  a  dt-trri',  nr  to  war  among  foreign  nations,  excpt 
that  It  mieht  m.ik-'  it  easier  for  aggr^'ssor  natior.s,  foi  these 
nat;ons  which  have  prepared  over  the  past  few  years  for 
waL".r  g  war,  to  lay  wa-t-'  tlie  weak>^r  and  more  p- -•■.■ably 
incimed  nation.'^.  Every  man  in  the  Sena  e  know.>  luii  well 
that  our  m.unition.s  plants  will  become  our  primary  dtfeno-.s 
in  e'.eiit  of  aggres.sion. 

Ws,  Mr.  F*resident;  a  day  may  com"  when  we  will  be  lace 
to  face  with  afmression.  I  pray  to  God  that  i'  may  not  be 
so.  and  I  am  no'  forecasting:  it.  Yet  we  mu:t  not  be  .m)  blind 
as  to  close  our  e\es  to  such  a  pos.sibility.  And  btfore  th.it 
day  comes  let  us  all  realize  and  understand  that  these  very 
n:unitions  manufacturers  who  are  scorned  and  castigated 
and  labeled  a.s  "war  instigators"  by  some  so-called  i.^olation- 
isis — these  very  inunilioti.j  manufacturers  can  and  will  lur- 
nish  the  means  to  sa\e  u-.  and  our  children  and  cur  chcii.-,hej 
pos^c^.5.ons  from  d<  siruction.  provided  we  do  not  now  stran.gle 
them  into  impotr-ncy.  I  maintain  that  they  .should  be  ix-r- 
rnitifd  to  receive  tiieir  legitimate  share  of  all  foreign  com- 
m*  roe  at  all  times,  but  under  the  cash-and-carry  provi.-o 
and  other  restrictions  that  are  incorporated  in  the  ponding 
resolution,  and  always  looking  to  the  prtseivation  of  vls 
Nation  above  everyrhmg  else. 

Mr.  Pros'dent.  while  on  this  particular  subj'^ct  there  is  ore 
cth'  r  point  I  desire  to  present.  As  I  have  ju.st  stated.  I  am 
not  prophesymc;  that  this  Nation  will  ever  b-^  in\aLled.  I 
hoix-  and  pray  tha'  none  of  us  ht>r"  today,  or  our  (  hildren.  (;r 
cur  children  ^  children,  down  to  the  end  of  tim-'.  will  cvt  r  b-:- 
fa.ed  with  the  horror  ot  havin<^  to  shed  human  biood  to 
delend  these  shore's  ar.'.m.si  outside  aggres.<a,n  But  Mr. 
Prcsid-nt.  sen  nee  has  advanced  rapidly  during  the  la. '  deoad\ 
M'dern  wai  lar^'  has  taken  tremendous  strides.  No  one  knuw  s 
win:  further  ad\ances  will  be  n;ade  tomorrow.  There  may 
come  a  time  wht-n  we  will  look  to  friendly  nations  acres.;  tl  o 
seas  lor  the  pn\ilei;e  oi  buying  modern,  up-to-date  weapt  '.s 
to  defend  ourselves  against  the  enemy.  Perhaps  theie  will  t)e 
some  new,  ingenious  invention  of  warfare  available  in  on  y 
one  nation  or  loeaiity  which  will  be  essential  to  our  defcn.'-e. 
Shall  we  now  .<et  a  precedent  by  coniinuing  this  arms  embarii  j, 
slamming  the  door,  as  it  were,  in  the  face  of  friendly  powt  s 
across  the  sea  witliout  some  day  ruing  those  actions?  Is  it 
not  within  the  realm  of  pas.sibility  that  some  day  we  shall  l>e 
calLng  upon  friendly  foreign  powers  for  the  same  privilc:  -s 
tiiey  today  expect  of  us?  Let  us  not  be  so  short.sighted  a:  d 
blind  that  we  will  by  our  actions  today  set  a  prcctd^nt  whuh 
some  time  in  tlie  future  might  prove  a  boomerang  to  us  and 
endanger  the  very  existence  of  our  Nation  and  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  ask  the  question.  Which  is  mure  likely 
to  lead  us  to  war,  the  mere  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  ^r 
implements  of  war  under  the  restrictions  provided  for  in  the 
pending  legislation,  including  cash  and  carry,  or  the  sale  and 
delivery  of  ai tides  or  materials  to  m.ake  those  instmments  of 
death,  without  restiictions,  as  is  provided  for  in  the  law  that  is 
now  on  cur  statute  books .>  Suiely  the  answer  to  that  questh:n 
is  self-evident. 

But  it  IS  argued  by  the  opponents  of  the  joint  resolution 
imder  discussion.  "We  favor  the  cash-and-carry  plan  if  only 
you  reenact  the  embargo  provisions."    As  I  have  previou;.ly 


pointed  out,  I  can  sec  no  reason  for  discriminating  between 
cur  prcducers  of  raw  materials  and  our  manufacturers  of 
finished  products.  Without  food  and  clothing,  soldicr.s  could 
not  carry  on  the  war.  Without  gasoline  r.nd  oil.  ?\]  of  the 
chcrislud  meclianiZ  d  units  and  airplanes  and  warsh.ps  would 
be  useless.  Wr.y  not  embargo  all  articles  or  materials  to  lyl- 
ligerents.  and  thus  b'^  classified  as  honest-to-goodness  isola- 
ticni.-ts?     Wliy  not  Irave  real  isolation  or  nc^'.'  at  all? 

In  this  connection.  I  have  not  heard  a  sinf;le  Senator  advo- 
cate complete  embu-go  against  the  shipment  cf  any  and  all 
materials  to  belligerent  nations;  and  there  is  good  reason  for 
their  silence  on  this  phase  of  the  question. 

Permit  me  to  present  to  the  Smate  a  few  figures  I  have 
compiled  from  data  furnished  by  the  Unitrd  States  Bureau  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  showini:  our  1938  foreign 
trade  with  the  nations  wr.ich  are  now  at  war.  I  have  listed 
the  exports  and  imports  between  this  cour.try  and  each  unit 
of  the  BritL  h  Empire,  between  this  country  and  the  French 
Republic  and  each  cf  her  possessions,  and  b:tv.een  this  coun- 
try and  Germany  and  her  conquered  provinces.  I  shall  not 
take  the  Senate's  time  to  read  these  statements  in  detail,  but 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Schwartz  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  tables  are  as  follows: 

United  Statfs  Foreign  Trape  Statistics.  Year  1938 

(Cumpili  d  from  data  furnished  by  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic 
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Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  particular 
att(ntion  to  the  recapitulation  of  our  1938  export  and  import 
trade  uhich  is  presented  along  with  these  tabulations. 

It  will  be  seen  that  our  total  foreign  exports  in  1938 
amounted  to  $3,034,034  621.  Of  this  huge  sum.  $1,292,708,769 
represents  tran.saclions  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  her 
possessions  and  $154,178,724  with  FYance  ana  her  possessions, 
or  a  total  of  $1,446,887,493  in  expert  trade  with  the  so-called 
democratic  allies,  or  46.7  percent  of  our  total  foreign  exports 
in  1938.  A  total  of  $107,588,308  was  exporied  into  Germany 
during  1938,  or  34  percent  of  our  total  foreign  exports  for 
that  year.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  a  real,  honcst-to-goodness 
po  icy  of  isolation  would  call  upon  American  agriculture  and 
American  industiy  to  sacrifice  over  50  percent  of  our  foreign 
export  markets. 

Mr.  President,  as  has  been  pointed  out  by  several  Senators 
in  the  course  of  this  debate,  the  present  law  does  not  prevent 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  neu- 
tral nations.  They  may  pile  up  and  store  all  the  v.-eapcns 
and  ammunition  they  desire,  no  matter  how  near  or  far  they 
aie  from  warring  nations.    The  neutral  nations  may  sell 
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uhi'  rh.iy  m '.:.;;.' u  ■;:»;  to  those  engaged  \n  war  and  retain 
\viiHt  they  purchase  from  us  for  their  own  U5<™.  The  chances 
are  10  to  1  that  some  iv  utra]  natiorui  w;iJ  buy  and  resell  to 
a  warrine  nation.  nofw:ti:.  tc^iidin;:  tli"  pro-/iN.on  in  the  pres- 
ent law  atrunst  .--uch  traroacLiun.s.  AlLhou,;Ji  Ru-s-^ia  is  busily 
enpaped  ;:.  cai.>li;n.;  and  in'irr.idatir.e  smaller  nations  and 
robbint;  them  of  their  independ'  liCc  and  their  very  Iifebl'K>d, 
slie  is  no*  t-wppc  s<ci  ;u  be  ut  v:ir.  Srv  i.  ,  a.  .■  iding  to  ripoMs, 
It  aniru'  t(  ua'c  G'Trranv.  Under  the  pre  .eat  law  biie  mav 
puiT!:a>"f  iruir.  u.-  all  -  t  the  arr^.s.  ammuniticn,  or  iir.p'fm'  nts 
cf  war  she  d  .s;re.- .  If  she  chooho.s,  she  may  sell  them  to 
Germany.     What  will  prevent  her? 

We  certainly  arc  not  called  up<-in  to  pol-e  Ru>:-)a  to  see 
tliat  all  ef  .-ueh  articles  a.;  sl^.e  buy^  ar.'  Usui  by  her  own 
armies.  On  ih.e  oilier  hand.  ;i  we  .should  r-  fuse  to  sell  arms 
or  ammmuiiun  or  impiemen*-  of  wttr  tc  IIa.  -;a  at  ar.y  lime 
she  is  r.dt  acMially  r::i.;agt  c!  m  war,  would  not  that  result  in 
stran-fvi  r.-'aition.s  bttween  tlie  two  eouii'.nes.^  Would  nut 
Ru.'du  lutVf  a  perfect  r.ght  to  resent  such  a-tion  f-n  our  part? 

The  -same  i  on.>Klfration;.  apply  to  ull  of  th'  Balkan  nalion.->; 
in  fact,  tu  all  nutirms  that  are  not  actuallv  eneau-d  in  war 
and  that  are  suppo.sedly  neutral.  Is  it  nut  plain  tha:  because 
of  our  inability  to  fi.'ilow  thrnucii  the  us'.>  to  wliicii  arm-. 
nnimunition.  or  inipleinents  (  f  war  are  put  by  neutrals,  ques- 
tii  n.-  m.r.  ari.S(>  th.af  may  imo've  us'  Wl.y  take  tiie  iisk.' 
Whv  nof  .sell  uli  artU'l-'s  or  niaieriaLs  to  all  naticn.s.  wnetiier 
tn>;.:red  in  war  oi  n(  t.  and  put  all  of  th.ern  in  the  same  cate- 
pory  and  cri  the  same  footint;.*  Such  a  procedure,  in  my 
humblr  opinion,  wi'l  be  more  conducive  to  peace  than  the 
nu:h'.xi  p!'i\ided  under  the  exi.^tin^-  law. 

Mr  Pr.-sident,  the  joint  resnlut;r)n  re.-tncts  c; edits  so  as 
fuvilier  lo  minimize  ilie  pos.>:biLty  of  our  engagms  m  war.  Tlie 
j  'in:  res()lir:on  ir.akc  it  unlawful  for  any  person  witlim  the 
l':i:ted  Slates  to  ir!;ike  ar.y  loans  or  extend  any  credits  to  any 
k'l  wrimieii'.  pi'litical  sabdivisicn.  or  person.  Agam.  the  \v^- 
islatmn  brand--  a-,  a  criminal  any  person  who  violates  this 
section  and  picvid.  s  a  pi^nalty  of  $50,000.  or  impri.-^onment 
for  not  m  re  than  5  years,  cr  both.  Ail  of  these  precautions 
are  taken  :n  nrd-r  to  make  it  certain  that  Ihi.s  Government 
^-tl!  not  be  called  up<m  to  defend  and  protect  the  rights  of 
anv  citi/en  m  su-h  transactions  a.^  he  may  undertake  vsith 
b«-lliserent  natlon.^.  What  a  pity  that  such  a  requirement 
w.is  not  on  the  statute  books  of  our  ccuntrv  when  thf  Wl  :  Id 
War  was  fou.'^h'  H.id  that  been  done,  our  Government  would 
not  now  b'^  in  the  red  for  about  $13.000  000.000.  Anoth.f"/ 
ti.my;  It  is  fortunate  that  the  money  due  by  our  AlLes  was 
not  borrowed  from  our  citi.Tns  direct.  I  fear  that  if  th.e  huge 
sum.s  now  due  by  our  Allies  were  reduced  to  bond  issues  and 
owned  bv  our  people,  there  would  be  little  sympathy  shoun 
m  the  direction  of  those  debtors.  Did  Senators  ever  try  to 
ficure  out  h.cw  a  per.son  feels  toward  one  who  Is  indebted  to 
h:m  and  who  does  not  pay?  Two  persons  can  be  the  br-st 
of  friends.  Lt>t  one  borrow  from  the  other  and  not  repay 
and  HH'  what  happens.  Friendship  ceases,  and  they  become 
en-mies 

In  order  to  prevent  the  engendering  of  such  a  feelin^-  In 
any  of  our  people  who  might  d'^sire  to  invest  in  fcreictn  securi- 
ties, this  Joint  r-'s.  lution  makes  a  criminal  of  one  who  violates 
Its  provisions  and  mbjects  him  to  a  f!ne  and  imprisonment. 
Like  violators  of  other  previsions  cf  this  resolution,  he  is 
placed  -n  the  sanie  category  as  a  com.mon  thief  or  an  itiner- 
an'  burglar. 

No.  Mr  Preslden^•  I  insist  that  the  pending  legislation 
provides  every  reasonable  safeguard  to  prctec-  our  American 
citizens,  their  proi:-rty.  and  their  cr-di's.  The  restrictions 
impi  .sed  are  such  that  I  can  ccncc.ve  of  no  way  that  we 
could  possibly  become  cm.broiled  in  war  should  the  pe-ndin^ 
legi.-latien  become  law.  Our  people  are  being  deprived  of 
rights  on  the  sea.>  that  have  been  theirs  for  over  125  years, 
all  to  th'>  end  that  we  shall  not  become  involved  in  war.  be-  ' 
cau.se  exercising  this  right  to  the  high  seas  may  bring  dire 
results  and  plunge  the  whole  Nation  into  war. 

Mr  Pr-es-.dent,  I  have  heard  niany  elrquent  appeals  made 
by  Senators  and  others  favoring  a  retention  of  the  arms 
embargo.    Their  pleas  were  forceful  and  elcqucnt.    Because 


of  their   "abhorrence  of  war."  some   perm.'.tttd   their   senti- 
ments,  their   feelings,   th*:'ir   passion   ti>   becloud   their   b<  ;  er 
judgment.     Fired  by  their  deep  convict.  .:i  for  pf\ue,  seme 
suggested  that  inrtead  of  deliberat,ne  in  th.'  qu;'s;i'  n  of  .>t  ;.- 
ing  arms  and  ammunition,  we  siiouid  de\ote  our  time  and 
our  efforts  in  the  direction  of  a  IusIjiil:  peace.    S'.icly  no  cne 
,    would  hcMtate  to  give  aid  in  that  d.i-  i  'len  :i  only  an  honor- 
I   able  peace  cculd  be  ob-.aincd.     Aie  ue  to  atten;pt   to  ne^  o- 
'   tlate    such     a     peac     w.'hout     invitation     cr     suggestions? 
Pre.idei/v,   Roo^',  veit   ofTeird  many  peace  suggestions  during 
the  curren'  year  before  the  r.ar  was  declared,  but  his  picas  lell 
I   en   d.  .1!    'MI.-.     H- :r   ILt>r   ridtoled   the   su'-^gt  stions   m^^de 
I   and  pointed  the  fin.-e:  ef  sc.t!i  m  cui  direction  and  intimated 
j   that  we  .shoulu  a:;end  tj  cur  own  busmoiS.     Now  that  fiis 
,   pow -r-eraz-d  madman  ha.,  seized  Au^tr.a,  taken  Cz.  ch.is  o- 
I   vak;a.    and   o\cirun   Poland,    lie   d..>i!e.;    peace   o:i    hi.-    o-.vn 
terms      u.  cfTc  he  tays     'I  have  completed  n:y  conqi --t 
for  the  tmi  >  bc;n-':  I  am  willing  to  lay  down  my  aims  if  \ou 
do  the  same."     Ni,  Mr.  Prt.vd  nt ;   I  can  .>ee  no  early  pe-.ce 
for  Europe;  in  fact.  I  can  visual. ze  no  !>  ac   for  our  neigliuors 
across  the  seas  as  long  as  this  insatiable  brute  is  permitted  to 
rule  over  Germany.    Be-.er  tha*  W'  attend  to  our  (.wn  busi- 
nev.  and  ii.-.pe  that  En  :l.ind  and  France  and  their  Allies  v  :1I 
conquer  thia  foe  of  human  liberties  and  restore  peace  amen^' 
thin-'lves  and  their  nei.chbors. 

N..  Mr.  Pre'idi  n?  to--  Am':'ii.,  an  people  do  not  trust  Hitler. 
I  A.^  was  siiown  by  a  poll  taken  by  Dr.  Gallup  en  Oetob- »•  17, 
I  86  pt^rcent  of  Americans  disagree  with  Hitler's  attitude  thi.t 
war  should  be  ^''->;iped  since  the  Pol>h  quest. on  is  settl  d. 
Our  people  !,.-:  "H.t;er!,>m"'  as  the  mam  u-sue.  and  add  co  n- 
ments  of  whieh  the  follouin^  are  typioal:  "Hitler  cannot  De 
trusted."  "Hi;ler  will  alway-^  b--  a  threat  to  the  world  peac\" 
"Germany  would  like  to  make  peace  in  order  to  make  war 
later  on." 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  this  country  have  an  irrep-re.s- 
sible  desire  to  remain  at  p<;aco.  Th,  y  do  not  wi.dr  to  be 
parties  to  the  conflict  now  racing  in  Europe.  AIilu  ueh  <  ur 
pe<iple  have  expresH'd  in  no  uncertain  terms  th"ir  di-like  ;or 
Hitler  and  what  he  stands  for,  I  am,  convinced  thaf  they  ;,re 
not  so  imbued  with  tlie  allied  caiuse  that  th.  v  would  con; .  nt 
to  sending  our  soldiers  acro.^s  thic  ocean  t./fhdit  t-r  t!;,  in. 
F._w  It  any  per-'ons  within  th?  .-ound  of  my  voice  would  ciur- 
i.>h  a  victory  fa\oring  Germany.  I  am  quite  cert.Tin  that  a 
va.-t  m.ij  rity  ot  the  American  people  favor  the  Allies  rot 
becaue  tiny  love  England  and  France  the  bett.r,  but  1  e- 
cause  of  the  form  of  government  they  stand  for.  Tlie  Are  r- 
ican  people  as  a  whe.Ie  have  a  high  regard  for  the  Germ  tn 
people  as  such,  but  they  despise  their  leadership. 

The  American  people  do  not  want  dictator  neighbors  to 
the  neirh  of  them— in  fact,  any^vhere  near  their  bori.  r^ 
They  pr -fer  as  their  neighbors  pt-ople  who  b.  lievc  in  a -id 
cherish  freedom.  That,  Mr.  Pre.ident.  is  no  doubt  what 
prompted  the  American  Nation  to  vote  so  oveiwhclmii^ely 
in  favor  of  the  Allies  wmnin-  the  war,  m  a  recent  poll  "^ade 
by  Fertune  magaxine  In  answer  to  the  question  "Who  do 
you  want  to  win  the  war?"  the  results  indicated: 

Oerrr..o-!V  _  " ^^ 

Neirhor  side  or  dor.'t  ke.r^w ----.".""I  •« 

No.  Mr.  Presidrn'.  we  want  no  war:  we  want  pea-e-  we  pre- 
fer to  hve  m  a  world  n-here  it  v^ili  be  safe  to  apply  the  Gu'd  n 
Rule  to  all  of  our  nen  h.bors. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Pre-iden!.  let  u-  ru  v.  r  force  our  own 
avowed  determdnation  to  k'-rp  America,  rut  of  war.  W-  must 
not  porm.t  our  respective  const. ruor.cie.-  to  be  -w-vf-d  by  in- 
sidious propaganda  that  mav  le-d  them  from  the  pa^h  of 
peace:  and  finally,  let  us  beai  in  mmd  that  America  can  be 
drawn  into  this  conflict  only  if  our  cit.zens  reiu.se  to  aeceot 
the  buiwaiks  of  protection  which  v.e  are  now  attemotin^  to 
build  around  them,  and  if  we,  the  Members  of  this'Sf'nate 
should  be  compelled  to  declare  war  as  a  con.^equence  Av' 
plause.] 

Mr.  President,  before  I  relinquish  the  floor  to  mv  di-tiii- 
gmshed  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  .Mr. 
BakuourI,  I  desire  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 'in  the 
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Record  at  this  point  a  brief  statement  entitled  "Principle 
Uses  of  Strateric  Materials."  I  call  th"  particular  attention 
of  the  Sma'e  to  the  fact  that  each  and  every  one  of  these  raw 
materials  is  considered  by  military  exp<'rts  as  e.s.sential  to  any 
n.ition  tliat  is  at  war:  and  yv'  ih -re  is  nothing  in  the  present 
so-called  neutrality  law  wliich  pi'^vents  our  selling  these  ma- 
terials •;)  belligerent  natn-ins  in  unlimited  quantities,  and  even 
delivering  them  to  the  ports  of  the  belligerents  in  our  own 

sh  pv 

Til'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection:' 
Th'  r.-  btMiiii  no  obnction.  the  statem.ent  was  ordered  to  be 
prin;ed  m  the  Recckd,  as  follows: 

rniNeip^L  oses  of  sth.^tfctc  M.^T^RI.^I.s 
Ma'.rj-.ai  t',si' 

Allien:,  a  III  nv  tal Aire:  aft 

Molars. 

Paint£. 

Haciio  and  telephone 

Aii-iiuniiion  ajid  other  military 

t'<lUipment. 
Coiistruetion. 

Antimony .^mmiimtion. 

Type  metal. 
,  Beani.i.'  metal. 

'  Battery  platrs. 

Paints  and  cl.cmicals. 
Primers. 

Chromium Alloy  steels. 

(Chromlte    ore    containing    np-   Plating  metal, 
proximately  5C  percent  Cr  O  I 


Coconut  Fhells 

Mnnpaiirs>'>  ferrograde  <ro_ 

(  jO  percent  manganese  i 

Chemical  MnO, 


Ptint  pigments. 
Hi  fiactorles 
Tanning. 

Re<i';tan'"r'  V  ;:-p. 

( Ia---T.;'.^k   rh,:rcral. 

So  1 1  iii.ik:ii!4. 


Manila  fiber,  _ 

Mica    

(Slu-et.s  iii.ti 

Nakei  natal.. 


CI  I   niM  nl.^. 

D.  \-  Ij.O  lerles. 

(•■  'd.^^e 

K.  pe 

In-olators  for  sp.iik  plugs. 

jilittingp)  CendensiTs  and  commutators. 

I\ad:o  tubes. 

.    .^'ley    stet'tS 

Monel  metal. 

Coil., 'me 

}U  -i-t.-mco  wire. 

ria'mg  metal 
Optical  gla.ss Fire-control  .n.-^truments. 

CamTus. 

Field  glasses. 

Thendnlites. 

Trar.sit.s 

Mirrcscpr";,  etc 
Kacuo-lrequency  controls. 

Pivots 

Laboratory  vessels. 

Or:.:mient.s. 

Quicks  Ivor Explosives, 

iMficury)  Paints. 

Drills. 

Electric  apparatus. 

Mercury  boilers. 

Quinine ,      Medicine. 

(Expressed  as  quinine  .-uPate) 
Rubber Tires 

F-ibncs 


Quartz  crystals. 


Silk   ir,;w) 


Tu.  Ill' 


Tungsten  ore 

(Containing  60  perc;.'  V. 
or  40  percent  metal  i 


In:i!la!nrj  materials. 

Roljber  g'»  u.>. 
P.raciiutis, 

PiAvder  bags. 

Clothing. 

Cable  covering. 
Plating  cont.fiiners. 

Bearing  metal. 

Sold.r, 

Er(  iize. 

Tin  plate. 

TlO.fell 

Ti:ol   stCfl. 

O 


Ale.y  SI  eels, 
'lU!'.L;sten  carb.de. 
Electric  contacts. 
Lamp  filaments. 
A    P   bulut  cores. 
Radio  tubes. 
Textiles. 
Pelt. 
Carpet. 

Mr.  EIT.ENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  a'^^k  ur.ae.imcus  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  letter  addies.'Cd  to  me 
by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  J.  Rousseau,  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 


Wcx)!.  excluding  carpet  wool. 
(Greasy  basis) 


Assmnption.  dated,  FYanklin,  La..  October  18.  1939.  together 
with  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  i  Mr.  Walsh  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  letters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

C}!I'RrU    OF  TIIF   .^S<;OAIPTinN 
Fra,•:^i:•l,  La..   October   IS.   ;.'^J9. 
Tl^.p  Hrnrrable  A: '.rs:  FitrNrrn. 

V:a>hv,gtm}.  D.  C 
DrAR  Sir:  The  Hencr.ible  D.\md  I    Wai-sh.  of  Massachusetts,  wrote 
to  nit    a.^kmq  tor  my  opoiion  on  the  embargo   law   now   being   dis- 
cussed in  Congress 

I.  of  Louisiana  whom  you  represent,  with  tliousands  of  others, 
take  the  liberty  to  scr.d  you  a  copy  of  the  Ittter  whicii  I  sent  to 
Senater  \Vai.sh. 

I  h.'d  the  opportiin'ty  to  meet  15  priests  vosterdny,  who  are 
unanimously  of  my  opinion,  an.d  tliey  told  me  tliat  il  I  would  d.s- 
ctiKs  the  question  with  the  rest  of  the  Caihelic  cl'r(:y  m  Lotnsiana 
that  I  wuiild  find  tliem  all.  wi'h  perhaps  a  lew  exceptions,  of  our 
opinlcn 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J   J   Rousseau. 


Franklin,  I_a..  Oclobcr  16,  1939. 
Mr    D.wiD  I.  Waikti, 

\Vc  Jnvgtcv.  D    C. 

r.F\n  pFN»T(-n  I  received  your  letter  and  a  copy  of  your  speech 
entitled  "Thi'  Forerunner  of  \Var."    You  afk  me  for  a  reply. 

F.rst.  I  highly  le-pn-ct  your  opinion.  I  sincerely  believe  that  you 
arc  sinc(rc.  namely,  tiiat  th.e  lilting  cf  the  embargo  on  munitions 
of  \'.ar  would  eventually  1(\k1  us  to  war. 

Before  riving  you  my  opinion  on  th.e  subject  I  will  say  that  I  have 
Jost  returned  to  my  nat.ve  country,  the  United  States,  from  an 
ext'iisr.e  tour  of  Fr.iuce  i.nd  Italy.     It  was  my  third  trip  abroad 

I  am  eo  years  old  I  .^-.iw  and  see  more  clearly  today  the  evil  effects 
of  our  going  to  war  in  1917 

L  like  you.  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  Idi^a  that  we  should 
enter  into  the  pres 'nt  Eu!  opeaii  conflict,  which  had  bigun  while  I 
was  still  111  Europe, 

My  opinion  is  that  we  should  repeal  the  embargo  law  and  adept 
and  pass  laws  which  will  tjretect  this  Nation  froni  bt  nrj  embrciled 
in  th.e  presmt  European  confiict.  These  laws  are  well  known  to  you, 
namely,  the  cash-and-carry  system,  etc. 

If  we  do  not  repeal  the  i^mbargo  law.  we  stamp  a  moral  stigma  on 
our  Nation,  of  bein^  moral  cowards.  If  the  various  prcseiit  dictators 
and  the  futlyfe  ones  know  that  our  markets,  which  are  almost  inex- 
haustible, .are  cp"n  to  the  nations  which  are  imjustly  attacked,  as  in 
this  case,  they  will  think  twice  and  more  before  attacking  weaker 
imticns  and  disturb  th.e  peace  of  the  world. 

Second,  By  repealmt^  the  embargo  law.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
the  European  war  will  end  very  much  sooner  than  It  would  be  by 
keeping  the  embar';o  law. 

Third.  I  am  of  toe  opinion  that  there  Is  a  greater  danger  of  our 
being  "pushed"  In  the  European  conflict  by  keeptng  the  embargo 
law  than  by  repealing  it.  because,  as  I  said  above,  it  would  serve 
to  lengthen  the  duration  of  the  war,  and  it  would  give  more  oppor- 
tumiies  to  some  to  make  use  cf  foul  means,  princiijally  on  the  ocean, 
which  would  serve  to  fan  and  inflame  American  minds  and  force 
us  to  go  to  war 

Fourth  It  is  my  sincere  opinion  that  by  lifting  the  embargo  on 
arms  Hitler  and  his  clique  will  realize  that  they  will  soon  be  com- 
pletely beaten  tlien  lose  courairo.  and  do  like  the  old  Karser,  Jump 
their  back  fences,  and  lun  for  protection  in  some  fon  lun  land  The 
Cermati  people  as  a  whole  don't  want  war  no  more  than  we  do.  I 
suppose  th:>t  you  are  familiar  with  the  various  methods  used  by 
Holer  i-.nd  his  clique  to  keep  the  German  people  m  a  state  of  moral 
and  physical  slavery 

Frem  conver;atlon  with  Italians  and  non-Italians  residing  In 
Italy,  I  am  crnvinced  that  the  Italians  are  not  in  sympathy 
with  Hitler  and  his  clique;  and  even  if  Mussolini  should  attempt 
to  en'er  the  Eurcpran  conflict  on  the  side  cf  Hitler,  wh.rh  I  dr.ubt 
that  he  ever  will,  the  Italians  at  home  and  even  the  Armv  would 
revolt  Tlie  Ital.an  Prince  had  himself  appointed  by  his  eld  father 
at  the  head  of  a  laige  part  of  the  Army,  You  probably  know  that 
he  is  not  on  friendly  terms  with  Mussolini,  and  is '  unalterably 
rpp^'-ed  to  Hitler'^  n  gime.  By  repealing  the  em.barr-i  law  yoii 
niiglit  see  Italy  wage  arte.-e  warfare  agam.'^t  Holer  and  his  reglm?, 
fsp^cially  new  that  Hitler  has  b-come  a  friend  of  the  ar:  h  enemy  of 
Chii.stianity.  e-peciaily  tht  true  Christianity  instituted  by  the  God- 
man  over  1,900  years  agn. 

Fifth,  I  take  it  fcr  granted  that  you  are  a  fir-^t-ch'ss  Christian  man 
and  that  you  are  a  f.rm  believer  in  the  church  instituted  by  the 
God-man  and  that  yuu  consider  the  saving  (jf  your  soul  and  th.; 
souls  of  mankind  the  most  Important  duty  of  true  Christians  on 
this  planet,  and  that  no  sacrifices  are  too  b;g  to  deter  true  Chrls- 
tian-^  from  doing  all  that  they  can  to  prom(3te  the  cause  cf  Chris- 
tianity But  you  are  also  certainly  aware  of  the  fact  that  Hitler 
and  his  clique  have  pi  rsecuted  the  Church  of  Christ  In  Germauv 
and  Austria  To  make  matters  worse.  Hitler  has  <  von  iiui'e'i 
Stalin,  the  arch  enemy  of  Christ's  holy  church,  to  help  him  during 
the  present  war 

Is  It  not  cur  duty  a=  true  Christian  men  and  t:uf  fellcwers  cf 
the  One  who  allowed  Hlm.'^clf  to  be  crucified  on  the  tree  of  the 
cross  for  the  salvation  of  mankind  to  do  all  we  can  to  Itr.d  a  helpinsf 
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hand  to  dtrfpat  ♦hn«:p  two  enrn.les  of  the  chur'-h  He  tnstltutfd  on 
ear'h  t()  hrlp  mjuiklnd  to  t^tvc  their  uiimcr'al  c"!  :"  Whtii  that 
*.-<:  1.  true  Chnstlnnity  wa^  thrrater.ed  by  crud  Invaders  l!i  1571, 
P'  ,  •  Pius  V  dlii  not  hesitate  to  fcrni  a  powi  rfiil  h  ag'U'  among  the 
CL.:st;an  princes  of  southern  ELirnpo.  but  brg^.  ri  them  to  wng  ■ 
BCViii!  »:ir  araicst  th'-f-c  \<ist  armlis  which  wer  ■  ihroatc-  ir.g  Chiis- 
tiiiiii'y  \n  E^iTr-pe.  TTiPn  followed  a  most  dfrislve  batr'c-  at  Lepanto. 
uhi-ff  the  ChrLstians  wi-re  victorious  and  the  enemies  of  Christianity 
were  decislve'y  bt-ateu  and  Chriatiiinity  and  Ciiriatian  civilization 
wre  saved  in  E^l^cpe 

Tli^M!'  n-id  oth'T  facta  too  numerrxii  to  Include  load  me  'o  form 
my  rp  tutn  tiiat  th--  l.iw  uii  tliu  cmbargj  <  f  arCiS  shciild  be 
r-  peaifd 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

J.    J     RC.'-SSEA'- 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  Prc-'^ident.  to  me  one  of  the  great 
thint,"^  about  this  debatt-  en  our  noutraliry  policy  is  the 
absf  nee  cf  unreasoning  p..rtisani>hip  :n  the  ailitudes  of  Sena- 
tors of  all  per'uas'.on^  The  S<  na'.e  has  ri^i^n  to  its  respcnsi- 
bihty  In  the  splr.t  cf  its  best  traditicn  ai  guardian  of  the 
Nation'.s  hbertit-s  and  one  of  the  coordinate  branches  cf  the 
Ft  deral  G<j\crnrnent  chaip^d  with  the  conduct  oi  fcreii;n 
affairs.  The  view-  of  the  M'  nibcrs  cf  the  Soratc  have  b?en 
dictated  n'nther  by  partisan  considerations  nor  by  political 
cpportunl.-m.  Party  l;ne=  have  been  obhtt  rated  \\\ih  nota- 
bl'.-  fidelity  to  their  caihs.  S  -natcrs  have  sliaped  their  course 
bv  thf  compa  o  of  conviction. 

I  pay  thi.>  tr.bue  fj  n:y  cell,  agues  o:i  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
btcaaso  it  is  tinli-  duo.  Any  man  should  b:  proud  to  scne 
in  the  Ser.r.tf  wlirn  it  conducts  itself  a>;  it  ii.ij  in  this  '"ritical 
hour  in  the  hii-tory  of  cur  country  and  if  t!u^  world. 

It  13  in  the  same  spirit,  I  hope.  t!iat  I  address  myself  to  a 
bncf  discussion  uf  the  ba^>:c  considerati.ins  whi.h.  as  I  see 
the  niatter.  sh-uld  gcvcrn  our  major  decisions  with  nspcct 
to  the  country's  present  course.  What  are  tho.se  ccnsid-ra- 
tlcn=;''  Certainly  they  are  n  it  to  be  fru-^d  in  academic 
di.-TU.ssions  of  a  nonexistent  neutrality  with  a  world  at  war. 
Neither  Ls  it  intrlhgent  to  quibble  over  the  custom.-;  and 
und  r^tand'.nps  amrns:  p^^acful  nations  which  w^  like  [o  call 
int I r national  law. 

Wh- n  creat  nations  po  to  war.  and  desperation  drives  the 
part-.c'.pant.^  to  di.-rctzard  the  rules  and  normal  rolaiionships 
cf  international  intrrc'..ur'-e,  these  thinrs  fill  by  the  wayside. 
Tr-'afies  brecm.e  scraps  cf  paper,  except  as  they  can  be  en- 
forr.'d  bv  arms  Ntutralit\  tkcomes  an  abstrac'ion.  Inter- 
nat'.ena!  taw  piv^^  way  to  international  anarchy.  Unhappily, 
Mr   President,  su.  h  ;s  the  world  m  which  we  live. 

I  do  not  dereiui  this  disregard  of  moral"^,  treaties,  at^ree- 
menrs,  and  i;nd  •rstandinp.i  which  normally  pcvvrn  interna- 
tional relations  I  look  upon  it  sorrowfully  but  realistically. 
We  would  all  brii  g  ab.ut  a  better  order  of  things  ;f  we  could. 
Sin -e  we  cannet,  wt-  mu<t  face  the  facts  as  they  are.  and 
whilo  the  spirit  of  jjeace  take<:  flight  while  reason  surrenders 
to  war  and  the  voice  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  is  drowned  in  the 
rear  cf  guns,  take  thcupht  for  our  own  safety  and  welfar'\ 

If  we  are  to  be  realistic  w  come  down  finally  to  a  very 
simple  question:  "What  course  i^  best  for  the  United  States?" 

It  is  from  t ?-...:  starting  point  that  I  liave  attempted  to 
formulate  my  own  ideas  and  reach  my  own  decisions  with 
resp'Tt  to  th*^  p»nd'nc;  Lssue. 

I  am  not  cor.ji  rned  with  wliat  we  may  have  don'--  or  left 
undone  in  the  past  or  with  academic  considerations  of  any 
kind.  I  am.  conctrntd  only  with  our  own  national  lite,  our 
own  ideals,  and  our  own  safetv. 


Wh 


cr.'.ieal  moment ' 

F.rst  of  all  to  k' ep  out  cf  any  European  war. 

Second,  with  that  consideration  in  mind,  so  to  shape  our 
acts  as  to  reduce  to  an  ab.^clute  minimum  the  chanc-.s  th.^t 
we  may  b<'  driKricd  into  the  war,  as  we  were  mto  the  World 
War,  by  attacks  on  American  ships  engaged  in  carrying  sup- 
plies to  b. lli>;rrents. 

Third,  after  charting  cur  course  by  these  acts  and  pur- 
poses, to  CO  our  own  peaceful  way  both  on  the  r.igh  seas  and 
at  home,  meanwhile  strengthening  cur  defenst-s  to  the  point 
where  no  other  nation  or  group  of  nations  may  attack  us 
with  impunity. 

Up  to  this  point  I  think  most  Senators  will  find  them- 
seh,es  in  substantial  agreement  with  this  statement  of  our 
purposes. 


is   the   best    course   for   the   United   States   In   this 


As  to  the  basic  and  almost  unanimous  purpose  on  the  part 
of  Americans  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  there  can  be  no  quti- 
tion.  No  true  Amencm  can  po.ssibly  wi.sli  to  send  ancth  n* 
army  of  American  youth  to  the  bloody  battlefields  of  Europe 
to  try  to  make  the  v,crld  .safe  for  anythmp;. 

W''  oUL^ht  to  know  by  this  time — and  I  think  we  do — thut 
we  cannot  change  the  habit.s  of  the  Old  Wor-ld.  which  h..3 
been  going  to  war  since  before  the  dawn  of  recorded  liistor./, 
over  much  the  same  caus' <=. 

Tliere  is  only  one  solution  for  EiU'ope's  recurrent  wars — 
only  f  ne  cure,  one  remedy.  It  i.s  to  b-^  found  in  the  teachings 
cf  rel'.gieui.  wh.ih.  if  practically  appLt-d  to  a  solution  of  tho 
social  and  economic  problems  of  the  Old  World,  offers  the 
only  hope  of  enduring  peace  amen:^  the  racially  differer.t 
croups  cf  men  who  are  now  crowded  into  that  area  of  the 
earth's  surface.  So  long  as  they  have  to  stP.^■  there,  or  thm.^ 
they  do.  the  only  alternative  to  constantly  reeuinnei  wars  ls 
to  learn  to  get  along  together  and  compromise  the  d:fferenc(  s 
which  lead  to  war.  If  they  them..-elves  cannot  do  that,  there 
is  nothing  we  r?.n  dn  about  !'.  They  have  the  law  and  fie 
prophets,  and  they  have  also  the  example  of  the  New  World, 
the  peoples  of  which  have  for  the  most  part  lived  peaceably 
together  for  more  than  a  century.  If  the?*:-  m  Europe  choco 
to  ignore  these  things  and  pay  [he  penalty,  it  should  be  the.r 
funeral,  not  ours. 

But  in  trying  to  keep  out  cf  war  ourselves  we  m.ust  not  rest 
on  wishful  thinking.  We  must  v,Qvk  for  peace,  mu^t  our- 
selves be  peaceful,  miUst  avoid  bcconiine  emotionally  airaiscd 
by  the  chan^Tin,;  tides  of  a  war  which,  while  confiiud  to  ti.o 
othci  side  of  the  ocean,  is  ncn.v  of  our  busine.ss;  and  we  mu^t/ 
not  under  any  circumstances  let  any  European  nation  or 
gr«nip  of  nations  ♦^hink  we  sliall  eventually  come  in,  as  we 
did  in  1917 — or.  as  Field  Marshal  Goering  put  it.  "The  United 
State::  will  be  along  later."  This  time  we  m.ust  keep  out — 
and  we  shall  keep  out  if  we  keep  our  heads  and  are  net 
attacked  by  others  on  our  own  soil  or  in  our  own  waters. 

Up  to  this  point  we  can  all  agree. 

I  come  now  to  specific  applications.  Therein  lie  our  dif- 
ferences as  Senators  and  as  Americun.s — diiTer»'nces  of  view 
a-  to  the  be-it  method  of  keeping  out  of  the  war. 

For  wetk  we  have  bct  n  hearing  in  this  Chamber  and  on  the 
street  corner,  in  public  addresses,  and  in  eur  mail  that  this 
ccu-se  or  that  will  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  advc)eate>  ot  the 
cash-and-carry  program  are  convinced  that  their  method  is 
the  be'=t.  A  second  group  would  sell  no  war  materials  to 
Fiance  and  Enelund  but  would  sell  them  wheat  and  cotton, 
as  important  in  the  conduct  of  the  war  as  steel  and  powder. 
Then  there  is  a  tliird  group,  completely  isolationi.-t,  whuh,  in 
efTec*.  would  have  us  tie  up  our  ships  at  the  doek.>.  turn  our 
backs  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  build  a  Chine.se  wall  around 
the  United  States,  and  trade  with  no  one  until  thp  war  ends. 

L'et  us  see  how  the  three  programs  wuuki  work  out. 

Tike  program  No.  1.  The  civh-and-carry  plan  preserves 
our  natural  character  as  a  trading  nation,  but  one  which, 
learning  it.s  lesson  from,  the  last  war,  v.'ill  sell  its  goods  cnly 
for  cash  and  refuse  to  embark  on  credit  involvements,  know- 
ing that  if  the  war  lasts  none  of  the  belligerents  will  be  able 
to  .lay  their  ri"b'<.  even  if  they  should  want  to  do  so  Cou- 
pled wi'h  thi.>  provision,  in  the  pending  Joint  resolution  is 
a  further  r.  c,u:ri  ment  Uiat  belligerents  who  with  to  buy  any- 
thing at  all  m  the  United  States,  whether  wheat,  cctton.  air- 
planes, or  steel,  shall  carry  their  purchase^  away  in  their  own 
ships.  It  is  literally  the  ca^h.-and-carry  principle  ci  thj 
mod-rn  grocery  store  applied  to  international  trade.  The 
ships  are  the  market  basket;  the  seas  are  the  hichway.  Our 
goods  remain  tn  cur  shelves  until  purchasers  come  for  them, 
pay  fjr  them,  and  take  them  away.  We  make  no  deliveries 
except  across  the  counter.  T.^  say  this  will  get  us  into  war 
is  as  senseless  as  to  say  that  a  grocer  who  s>'lls  for  ca  h  tn  the 
customers  who  can  reach  his  store  will  incur  the  und}  ing 
enmity  of  other  would-be  customers  who.  unable  to  reach  his 
place  cf  bu^~ine.ss  because  of  bad  roads,  have  to  trade  in  some 
otlier  town.  If  they  are  willing  to  s.'ii  to  her.  Germany  can 
get  everything  in  Russia  or  Italy  she  could  get  here  in  the 
United  States. 

To  refuse  to  sell  our  goods  to  Prance  and  England  because 
Gtrmany  is  blocked  ofl  from  American  suppUes  by  the  British 
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fleet  would  be  unreasonable  and  cowardly,  and,  by  severely 
restricting  our  own  output  of  military  machines  and  material, 
would  increase  the  chance  of  attack  on  the  United  States  by 
nations  which  are  envious  of  us,  coveting  our  land  or  our 
wealth,  and  which,  in  many  respects,  are  better  prepared  for 
war  than  we  are. 

That  brings  up  what,  to  my  mind,  is  the  strongest  argument 
of  all  for  the  cash-and-carry  progiam— the  obvious  contri- 
bution to  our  own  national  defense.  There  are  two  aspects  of 
this  problem.  One  is  the  wisdom  of  making  it  possible  for 
Caniida  to  equip  herself  for  defense  against  possible  attack 
from  overseas,  since  an  attack  on  Canada  would  necessarily 
bring  us  into  the  war  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in  defense 
of  American  sovereignty  and  democracy.  The  other  is  the 
vital  iKce.vsity  of  expanding  our  own  output  of  war  weapons. 

The  Canadian  problem,  in  my  opinion,  is  far  more  impor- 
tant th.an  most  Americans  realize.  At  present  we  can  sell 
planes  or  any  other  war  weapons  to  aetheistic,  communistic 
Russia,  either  for  the  u.se  of  the  Soviet  or  for  transshipment 
to  Germany,  without  interference  from  anyone  unless  by 
British  warships.  If  the  planes  were  flown  by  way  of  Alaska 
and  Siberia,  they  could  not  be  stopped.  I  do  not  say  that  we 
are  likely  to  sell  our  newer  models  of  planes  to  the  Soviet.  I 
know  we  have  not  done  so.  and  feel  confident  we  shall  not  do 
so  in  the  future.  I  say  only  that  the  law  as  it  stands  permits 
It,  since  Russia,  technically,  is  not  at  war  with  any  other 
power.  Yet  the  same  law  prevents  us  from  selling  the  same 
planes  or  any  other  war  weapons — even  a  coast -defense  cun 
or  a  rifle  or  machine  gun — to  our  good  neighbor.  Canada, 
with  whom  we  have  lived  at  peace  for  more  than  100  years, 
with  an  unfortified  3.000-mile  border  between  us.  It  does  not 
make  sense,  nor  is  it  in  our  own  national  interest,  to  retain 
on  the  statute  books  a  law  which  permits  us  to  aid  a  country 
whose  ideals,  as  in  the  case  of  Russia,  are  the  opposite  of  our 
own,  and  wliich  has  its  secret  agents  and  propagandists  and 
spies  in  our  midst  right  now,  while  denying  the  same  aid  to  a 
neighbor  we  trust,  and  whom  we  are  obligated  in  our  own 
interest  to  defend  as  we  would  defend  the  soil  of  the  United 
States.  We  all  know  that  an  attack  on  Canada  would  violate 
the  Monroe  Doctrine,  the  keystone  of  our  own  foreign  poLcy, 
and  force  us  into  war.  Yet  we  all  but  invite  attack,  and  cer- 
tainly make  it  possible,  by  our  present  ostrichlike  attitude 
which  we  are  now  proposing  to  correct. 

But  beyond  that,  the  cash-and-carry  program  will  enable 
us  to  expand  our  production  of  war  weapons  at  a  time  when 
our  capacity  to  turn  them  out  in  large  quantities  on  short 
notice  might  mean  the  difference  between  keeping  out  of  war 
and  getting  into  it.  A  Polish  officer  remarked  bitterly  after 
the  rape  of  Poland  by  Hitler's  modern  army,  "We  had  to  fight 
tanks  with  machine  guns."  It  was  the  superiority  of  German 
weapons  rather  than  courage  which  made  it  possible  for  the 
German  forces  to  conquer  Poland  in  3  weeks.  In  these  days 
wars  come  swiftly,  after  a  long  period  of  preparation,  and  the 
nation  which  is  best  prepared  and  has  a  purpose  to  serve  in 
going  to  war  strikes  first  and  hardest.  In  the  United  States, 
when  thinking  of  our  own  safety,  as  we  all  are,  we  need  to  be 
concerned  only  with  our  ability  to  equip  whatever  army  and 
navy  we  require  to  defend  the  country  with  the  weapons  they 
need  to  fight  successfully  against  possible  enemies  armed  to 
the  teeth.  There  has  never  been  any  question  as  to  the  cour- 
age of  the  American  soldier.  But  we  must  not  allow  him  to  be 
sent  into  battle,  if  we  ever  do  go  to  war,  to  fight  tanks  with 
machine  guns,  or  without  an  air  defense  sufficient  to  keep 
ens  my  planes  well  away  from  American  shores. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  well  at  tins  point  also  to  recall 
acain  that  the  only  distinction  between  offensive  and  defen- 
sive weapons  lies  in  the  use  to  which  they  are  put.  Airplanes 
are  a  defense  against  other  planes;  tanks  against  tanks; 
m.achinc  guns  against  machine  guns,  and  so  on.  A  coast- 
defense  gun  can  be  dismounted  and  used  in  an  artillery  offen- 
sive. The  same  revolver  may  be  used  by  a  robber  or  by  a  man 
defending  his  home.  It  is  as  idle  to  attempt  to  distinguish 
between  weapons  to  be  sold  under  the  cash  and  carry  or  any 
other  program  as  to  say  that  one  man's  fists  are  serviceable 
only  for  aggression  and  another  man's  only  for  defense  against 
aggression. 


Under  the  program  proposed,  which  I  Intend  to  support,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  serve  our  own  interests  as  they  must  be 
served  if  we  are  to  make  the  most  of  our  determination  to 
keep  out  of  the  war. 

As  a  final  defense  against  war,  we  propose  to  keep  our  own 
ships  out  of  the  war-carrying  trade  and  also  out  of  the  more 
dangerous  war  zones,  such  as  those  adjacent  to  the  land 
areas  in  which  war  is  being  waged.  In  this  manner  we  avoid 
the  pitfall  into  which  we  walked  in  the  World  War,  when  the 
torpedoing  of  American  vessels  by  German  submarines  ulti- 
mately diew  us  in.  Like  every  other  red-blooded  American. 
I  a.nprove  and  applaud  the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  But,  again  looking  at  the  problem  realistically,  we  know 
that  in  time  of  war  the  seas  are  free  only  to  those  who  either 
control  them  or  are  willing  to  fight  for  the  right  to  use  them 
freely.  And  I,  for  one,  believe  that  as  between  the  alterna- 
tives of  keeping  our  ships  out  of  the  danger  zones  and  going  to 
war,  the  former  is  the  more  prudent,  and  that  the  lives  of 
American  youth  are  more  important  than  a  little  extra  trade 
or  the  false  pride  which  we  would  sacrifice  in  taking  this 
precaution. 

I  think  that  is  the  best  answer  also  to  the  advocates  of 
program  No.  2,  who  would  sell  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  com- 
modities to  belligerents  while  refusing  to  sell  them  Luncotton, 
planes,  and  other  wcaixins  of  war.  In  these  days,  when  whole 
nations  go  to  war,  and  the  outcome  of  conflicts  between 
great  powers  is  determined  by  food  supply  no  less  than  powder 
supply,  a  ship  carrying  wheat  or  cotton  is  as  likely  to  be  tor- 
pedoed as  one  carrying  guns  or  planes. 

As  to  program  No.  3.  That  of  the  American  who  asks.  "Why 
do  we  have  to  sell  anything  to  anybody?  Why  can  we  not 
shut  ourselves  up  at  home  and  let  it  go  at  that?" — the  answer 
is  that  some  trade  with  other  countries  is  as  much  a  part  of 
our  lifeblood  as  trade  among  ourselves,  the  only  difference 
being  that  domestic  trade  normally  accounts  for  perhaps  from 
90  to  93  percent  of  the  total  and  foreign  trade  for  the  re- 
mainder. But  this  relatively  small  volume  of  foreign  trade, 
when  it  does  not  jeopardize  the  90  percent — and  that  Is  a 
very  important  consideration — is  vital.  Without  it,  we  would 
have  no  silk,  no  rubber  for  our  automobile  tires,  no  cork, 
bananas,  coconut  oil,  cocoa,  tea,  or  a  hundred  other  things 
which  we  use  every  day  without  thought  as  to  where  they 
originate.  There  would  be  no  breakfast  coffee  In  this  Nation 
of  coffee  drinkers,  consuming  the  bulk  of  the  world  supply. 
We  would  have  neither  tin  nor  nickel  In  quantity.  Our 
largest  supplies  of  manganese  and  ttmgsten,  so  necessary  in 
the  manufacture  of  hard  steels,  come  from  abroad.  Your 
daily  paper  is  printed  on  wood  pulp  Imported  from  Canada 
or  northern  Europe.  Your  clothing  and  blankets  may  con- 
tain Australian  wool.  Antimony,  the  metal  from  which  news- 
paper type  is  made,  comes  to  us  from  China.  Mahogany,  the 
favorite  wood  for  furniture,  Is  a  foreign  product. 

In  exchange  for  these  and  other  imports  we  send  the 
countries  which  produce  them  our  automobiles,  sewing  ma- 
chines, typewriters,  machinery  of  all  sorts,  oiu-  textiles,  our 
shoes,  oil,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  products  of  farm  and 
factory.  Foreign  trade  is  literally  that — trade.  It  Involves 
the  exchange  of  goods:  I  repeat,  the  exchange  of  goods.  It  Is 
the  only  way  in  which  goods  can  be  sold  except  for  cash,  and 
we  now  have  more  than  half  of  all  of  the  world's  gold 
stock — billions  more  than  we  can  use,  except  as  a  reserve 
against  possible  contingencies  in  which  we  may  have  to  use 
some  of  it  to  buy  supplies  from  others  if  we  are  ever  caught 
In  a  jam.  Trade  takes  the  ships  of  the  maritime  countries 
to  all  the  seven  seas.  We  intend  to  keep  our  own  ships  on 
the  seas.  We  propose  only  to  keep  them  out  of  the  principal 
danger  zones. 

To  the  extreme  isolationist,  therefore,  we  must  say  again: 
"The  facts  are  against  you.  We  have  to  trade  to  some  extent 
with  other  nations  whether  we  wish  to  or  not." 

From  every  viewpoint,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  a 
fair  assumption  that,  considering  our  own  security,  our  own 
necessities,  and  our  character  and  purposes  as  a  nation,  we 
are  doing  the  right  thing  in  adopting  the  cash-and-carry 
program,  safeguarded  with  restrictions  as  to  travel  and  the 
use  of  American  ships. 
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As  for  the  essential  purpose  of  the  legislation,  'here  cnn  b-' 
no  qucftinn.  A'  th"  wry  outJ^t.  !n  t!v"«  lanfniace  cf  the 
Joint  resolution  itself,  it  is  expressly  provided  that  whenever 
the  President  or  the  Congress  .-hall  find  that  there  Is  a  state 
of  war  between  foroign  states,  and — I  strc.-vs  that  all- 
•  Important  word — and  that  it  is  nr cpiv^ary  to  promote  the 
seeunty  or  preserve  the  peace  of  thr  United  State.s,  or  to 
protect  the  liv"=;  of  citizi  n.^;  of  the  United  States,  th-n,  and 
for  t.hose  expre-s  purpost^s,  the  various  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed new  law  "^hall  talc  efft^ct  I  rep«  at.  for  emphasis. 
the  definite  requiiTments  which  first  mu.s*  obtain  are  that 
the  acMnn  mu.st  b»^  n'^erssary  to  promotr-  the  Fecurity.  pre- 
serve the  peace,  or  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizen.s. 

Ev(  n  b«Tore  tht^  Prr.sid.^nt  .'^poke  I  was  .^tronnly  inclined  to 
faviir  revision  of  the  exi-sting  law  in  our  own  mteiest,  believ- 
ing the  pvrsi.sff'nt  prt-sence  of  American  .«^hips  in  the  danger- 
ous war  zones  t<--  be  an  open  invitation  to  trouble.  Aithvuigh 
for  wtf'ks  I  k'«pt  an  ojxn  mind,  taking  counsel  mranwhile 
of  tiie  citizens  of  my  St.ite  and  my  colleague.s  in  the  Senate, 
I  have  heard  neither  facts  nor  argument  to  Justify  any 
ch  inpe  in  my  opinion  en  this  subject.  I  say  th.-  vith  ail  due 
re'^peet  to  thp  sincerity  and  ability  of  the  able  Senators 
who  hav"  arivanc'd  these  facts  and  art,'uments  with  such 
conviction  and  foice. 

I  have  made  niy  own  views  plain  in  this  brief  discussion 
only  for  tht^  sake  of  the  Record.  I  believe  we  have  all  made 
up  our  mind-  how  we  in'eni  to  vote  The  issuer  are  clear. 
The  alternative^;  hav*-  b*vn  fully  discu.-sed  Nothing  i.>  tn  be 
gjUned  by  any  >ne  f:  r;!  proIonf,'infT  the  debatf>.  I  hope  we 
shall  vote  and  r^i^s  th"  joint  resolution  speedily,  and  then 
adjourn  So  shall  we  .serve  our  country  best  In  th^s  most 
serious  moment. 

Mr  BROW'N  t  b'ain-^d  the  f!oor. 

Mr  BORAH  Mr  Pre-ident.  wnll  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan yield  to  me  for  Just  a  moment? 

Mr    BKOWN      I  will 

Mr.  BORAH  The  able  leader  of  the  majority  is  not  pres- 
ent at  this  moment,  but  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  observation. 
TiVhen  he  r^ade  his  addre«:s  yesterday  I  was  absent.  I  did 
not  know  that  the  majority  leader  was  going  to  speak  or  I 
should  have  endeavored  to  be  here.  I  was  tn  conference  on 
the  Argentine  tariff  matter,  which  concerns  my  S^ate  very 
muih,  so  I  was  almost  necessarily  absent.  I  certainly  should 
have  given  mysi'lf  the  pleasure,  however,  of  listening  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Kenti:cky  had  I  known  definitely  that  he 
uas  to  speak. 

In  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  .le  referred 
to  m.e.  and  to  his  statem.ent  I  desire  to  make  a  brief  reference, 
lie  sa.d: 

It  ha«  not  been  long  since  I  h(^rd  the  Senator  from  Idaho  vche- 
mrntly  prophesy  that  there  would  be  no  war  In  Europe  thU  year — 
1939 

I  do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  rehaljilitating  m.y^clf  In 
the  mind  of  the  able  Senator  from  Kentucky  as  a  prophet  but 
to  stale  that  I  w.ah  the  Senator  would  .state  where  It  was 
Iha'  he  heard  tliis  pnphecy  and  what  it  was  that  was  said. 
I  think  It  was  in  connection  with  a  conversation  wnth  the 
Pri„:dent  of  the  United  States,  in  the  presence  cf  other  per- 
sorL->  In  the  interest  of  truth.  I  ask  those  who  state  that  I 
made  such  a  statement  to  state  all  the  facts — whaf  the 
rie.',.dent  said,  what  look  place  in  the  discussion,  and  what  I 
said. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Tlie  substance  of  what  I  said  yesterday 
was  earned  in  the  pre.<s  following  the  conference  to  which 
the  Senator  refers.  I  had  no  desire,  and  have  no  desire  now, 
to  reveal  the  details  of  any  conversation  that  occurred.  The 
press,  however,  earned  the  statement  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  had  taken  the  position  that  he  had  sources  of  infcrm.a- 
tion  in  Europe  which  he  thought  were  as  reliable  as  thie 
sources  of  informauon  of  the  State  Department  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Situation  In  Europe  which  indicated  that  it  was 
headed  for  trouble  which  might  result  in  war  during  Sep- 
tember of  this  year.  According  to  the  press,  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  indicated  that  he  had  sources  of  information 
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which  he  thought  were  as  reliable  as  those  of  the  State  De- 
partment, and  that  his  sources  of  information  indicated  that 
there  would  be  no  war:  there  would  be  no  trc^ible  tlii;-  year 
in  recrard  to  the  European  situation. 

I  do  not.  of  course,  att.mpt  to  give  the  details  c)f  the  conver- 
sation, and  W'luld  not  do  .so;  but  inri.-rr.ULh  us  it  got  into  the 
pre.'^.s  from  some  source — I  do  not  know  from  what  sourc?. 
because  I  never  have  revealed  anything  that  occurred  in  that 
conference — and  there  was  no  explanation  or  denial  of  v^liat 
the  newspapers  carried  as  to  what  was  said,  I  thou^^ht  I  was 
justified  m  referring  to  the  fact  that,  as  I  understood  the 
incident,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  had  predicted,  upon  the 
basis  of  information  he  receivt  d  from  .-ources  in  Europe  whieh 
he  regarded  as  reliable,  that  there  would  be  no  war  and  no 
trouble  in  Europe  justifying  any  action  with  respect  to  tr.o 
question  of  our  embargo,  winch  was  the  subject  of  the  confer- 
ence and  the  conversation. 

Of  cour.se,  if  I  misunderstood  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I 
would  not  willingly  do  that  or  misrepresent  him;  but  I  did 
get  the  distinct  impression  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  took 
the  position  tlu^t.  based  upon  information  which  he  had.  there 
was  no  .'■uclT  danger  as  to  make  it  necessary  for  Congress  to 
take  anv  action  at  that  time. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr  President,  the  statement  to  whicli  the 
Senator  rtf-rs  with  reference  to  the  souri  e  of  my  informa- 
tion was  whollv  disconnected  from  the  qur.iion  whether  or 
no^  there  would  be  war.  It  was  upon  an  entirely  different 
subJ'Ct  Tlie  d  .scu.^non  as  tn  wheth-r  or  not  there  WMuld  be 
war  grew  out  cf  a  statement  of  the  President,  a  conversation 
in  regard  to  it.  and  an  expre.ssion  of  view  upon  my  part.  I  do 
net  think  it  is  a  very  material  matter;  but,,  since  it  has  been 
dignified  by  a  reference  to  it  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I 
desire  to  state  tliit  I  ^hculd  b*'  exceedingly  pl'xi.-^ed  to  have  the 
entire  ccnver.sa'ion  stated  and  to  have  the  intoi  view,  or  what- 
ever it  may  b?  called,  revealed  In  full.  While  I  myself  do  not 
propose  to  take  the  responsibility  of  revealing  all  that  was  said 
that  night,  I  think  tho.><e  who  refer  to  it  In  part  ought  to  refer 
to  it  in  full     That  I  should  be  pleased  to  have  done. 

Mr   BROWN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieW 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa  that  I 
do  not  think  a  quorum  call  is  necessary.  I  should  prefer  to 
proceed  v.ith  the  Senate  as  it  now  is. 

Mr.  OrLL^rrTE.  The  Senator  has  read  my  mind.  If  that 
is  his  wish.  I  will  not  insist  upon  a  quorum. 

Mr   BROWN.     I  prefer  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  waited  for  some  days  hoping  that  a 
Senator  who  speaks  with  greater  authority  than  do  I  would 
discu.ss  the  astounding  statements  made  over  the  radio  on 
October  13  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  respecting  the  relations 
between  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Much  ha.s  been  .said  ab'-uf  hi.s  position  upon  the  .sale  of  arms 
to  warring  natioas  and  his  sugrresticn  of  a  distinction  between 
cfTnsive  and  defensive  weapons.  .\&  a  supporter  of  the  Pitt- 
man  resolution  now  pending.  I  am  In  compleu*  disagreement 
with  him;  but  that  is  not  the  subject  cf  my  remarks  today. 

Mr.  Pre.  id-nt,  the  border  line  between  the  United  States 
and  Canada  io  the  longest  boundary  Une  between  two  povern- 
ments  in  the  world.  It  extends  approximately  3,000  miles, 
from  Passamaquoddy  Bay  on  the  northeast  Maine  coa.st  to 
Puget  Sound  at  the  northwest  corner  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. It  then  again  extends  from  the  southern  limits  of 
Alaska  approximately  1.500  miles  to  the  Arctic  Ocean.  For  a 
century  and  a  quarter  no  American  army  has  invaded  Canada, 
nor  has  any  Canadian  soldier  set  toot  on  American  sc.l  as  a 
combatant.  After  almost  a  century  of  conflict  between  our 
forefathers  and  the  residents  of  Canada,  flist  as  Frenchmen 
and  then  as  Englishmen,  the  struggle  ceased.  It  is  prcb.ible 
that  more  Anurican  lives  have  been  lost  in  battle  on  Canadian 
soil  than  on  any  other  foreign  soil.  Because  of  the  fact  that 
many  who  clung  to  the  British  caiue  during  the  American 
Revolution  left  the  Colonies  and  went  to  Canada,  bitter  ani- 
mosity arose  between  the  young  nation  and  the  Canadian 
people  after  the  success  of  our  arms  in  the  American  Revolu- 
tion. That  animosity  had  much  to  do  with  the  War  of  1812. 
But  since  the  treaty  of  peace  concluding  that  war  was  signed. 
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our  relations  with  the  Canadian  people  have  not  only  been 
unmaiked  by  violence  but  they  have  been  friendly  and  cordial. 

Perhaps  the  fact  that  my  own  State  borders  for  approxi- 
mately 700  miles  on  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada,  includ- 
ing the  more  populous  part  of  the  EXominion.  may  be  reason 
for  my  unusual  ini^?rest  in  this  question.  I  have  lived  witiiin 
30  miles  of  the  Canadian  border  all  my  life.  There  is  much 
communication  between  the  people  of  Canada  and  the  people 
of  tlie  United  States. 

Our  athletic  teams  cross  the  border,  social  relations  cross 
the  border,  and  there  is  much  intercommunication  between 
the  people.  We  have,  of  course,  a  common  language  and  a 
common  ancestry.  We  have  a  common  literature  and  oiu" 
ideals  are  much  the  same  as  are  theirs.  Our  newspapers, 
weekly  and  m.onlhly  magazines  have  wide  circulation  in 
Canada.  Except  for  the  slender  thread  which  ties  Britain 
nnd  Canada  together  in  a  governmental  sense,  we  are  much 
closer  to  the  Canadian  people  than  is  England  herself. 

On  October  13  Colonel  Lindbergh  said: 

We  must  protect  our  sister  American  nations  trom  foreign  inva- 
Plnn.  both  fur  their  welfare  and  our  own.  But.  In  turn,  tliey  have 
a  dutv  to  u.s  They  should  not  placr  u?  In  the  position  of  having 
to  dtfcnd  them  In  America  while  they  enj^age  in  war^  abroad.  Can 
we  rlt^htfully  permit  any  country  in  America  to  plve  ba.'^es  to  foreign 
warslups,  <  r  to  send  Its  army  abroad  to  flght  while  It  remains  secure 
In  our  protection  at  home?  We  desire  the  utmost  friendship  with 
the  people  of  Canada  If  their  country  Is  ever  attacked,  our  Navy 
will  be  defending  their  seas,  our  soldiers  wiU  fight  on  their  battle- 
fields, our  flyor.s  will  die  In  their  skies.  But  have  they  the  right  to 
draw  thi.s  hemisphere  Into  European  war  simply  because  they  prefer 
the  crewn  of  England   to  American   Independence? 

Sftmer  or  later  we  must  demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent 
and  If.s  surrounding  Islands  from  the  dictates  of  European  power. 
American  history  clearly  indicates  this  need.  As  long  as  European 
p<iwcrs  maintain  their  Influence  In  our  hemisphere,  we  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  involved  in  their  troubles,  and  they  will  lose  no 
opportuulty  to  involve  us. 

I  call  particular  attention  to  this  use  of  language: 

Can  we  tlphtful'.y  permit  any  country  In  America  to  give  bases 
to  foreign  warships,  or  to  Fend  its  army  abroad  to  flght  while  It 
remains  secure  in  our  protection  at  home? 

This  rhetorical  question  is  a  plain  statement  and  has  been 
so  taken  by  the  Canadian  press  as  meaning  that  we  cannot 
permit  Canada  to  give  bases  to  English  warships;  that  we 
cannot  permit  Canada  to  send  its  army  abroad  to  fight  in  the 
British  cause.  How  are  we  going  to  do  it?  Colonel  Lind- 
bergh goes  on  to  say: 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  demand  the  freedom  of  this  continent 
and  Us  surrounding  Islands  from  the  dictates  of  European  power. 

Clearly  this  is  a  plain  statement,  in  this  time  of  war  and 
strife,  that  Canada  must  cut  the  last  tie  between  itself  and 
the  mother  country.     He  goes  on  to  say; 

American  history  clearly  Indicates  this  need. 

When  one  considers  the  century  of  peace  between  Canada 
end  the  United  States,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  verdict  of 
historj'  Is  exactly  contrary  to  the  conclusion  Colonel  Llnd- 
ber^'h  reaches. 

Colonel  Lindbergh  Is  a  public  character  In  the  United 
Stages. 

We  in  Michigan  honor  him.  He  was  born  In  the  metro- 
politan city  cf  Michigan,  the  city  of  Detroit,  and  his  mother 
still  teaches  in  the  public  schools  of  that  great  city.  He  Is 
one  of  the  best  known  men  In  the  English-speaking  world, 
and  hi.'^  words  have  great  weight  not  only  in  Canada  but  in 
Great  Britain  and  other  European  countries.  It  Is  inevitable 
that  the  people  of  Canada  and  of  Great  Britain  will  feel  that 
what  he  says  represents  the  views  of  a  considerable  section  of 
the  American  people;  and  so  will  Germany. 

I  rise  in  the  Senate  for  the  purpose  of  denying  that  Colonel 
Lindberph  speaks  for  America,  denying  that  he  speaks  for 
any  considerable  section  of  the  American  people.  Unques- 
tionably he  bases  his  remarks  upon  the  principles  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  His  reasoning  shows  that  he  had  this 
doctrine  in  mind.  It  has  so  been  taken  by  the  people  of 
England  and  by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  His  sug- 
gestions do  not  carry  out  the  essentials  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine. The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  not  a  measure  which  in  any 
way  whatsoever  fetters  the  free  right  of  Canada  to  govern 
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itself  with  respect  to  m.ovements  of  its  armies  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  naval  bases.  It  circumscribes  that  country  in  no 
manner.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  jierfect  example  of  a 
unilateral  doctrine.  It  relates  in  Its  effects  solely  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  Its  protection  to  the  peoples  of 
the  Americas.  South  and  North,  is  only  incidental  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States.  It  extends  to  them  our  sym- 
pathy and  approves  of  their  form  of  government.  It  disap- 
proves any  attempt  on  the  part  of  European  nations  to  col- 
onize in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  But  it  does  not  create  or 
offer  an  obligation  to  any  other  American  nation.  It  is  a 
declaration  of  independent  policy  to  be  interpreted  and  exe- 
cuted by  the  sole  direction  of  the  nation  whose  President 
declared  it.    President  Monroe  in  first  annoimcing  it  said: 

We  owe  It,  therefore,  to  candor  and  to  the  amicable  relatlona 
existing  between  the  United  States  and  those  powers — 

Mearung  the  Holy  Alliance,  this  being  uttered  in  1823— 
to  declare  that  we  should  consider  any  attempt  on  their  part  to 
extend  their  system  to  any  portion  of  this  henilsphere  as  danger- 
ous to  our  people  and  safety. 

It  did  not  imply  that  we  agreed  to  go  to  the  aid  of  Latin 
America  or  any  other  pan-American  cotmtry  or  colony  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Prof.  Albert  Bushnell  Hart,  who  is  an  authority  on  the 
subject,  says: 

When  our  Latin  American  neighbors  asked  for  a  more  distinct 
promise  ol  military  protection  at  the  Panama  Congress  of  1826,  the 
United  States,  in  the  language  of  John  Qulncy  Adam.s.  said: 

"Our  neighbors  must  protect  thenaselves  in  case  of  a  flght  with 
European  powers.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  only  a  pledee  bv  the 
United  States  to  itself."  j        f      t>       j 

President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  in  speaking  of  the  Doctrine, 
said; 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not  a  question  of  law  at  all.  It  la  a 
question  of  policy.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  may  be  briefly  defined  as 
forbidding  European  encroachments  on  American  soil  The  United 
States  has  not  the  slightest  wish  to  establish  a  universal  protectorate 
over  other  American  states,  or  to  become  responsible  for  their  mis- 
deeds. If  one  of  them  becomes  involved  in  an  ordinary  quarrel  with 
a  European  power,  such  quarrel  must  be  settled  between  them  by 
one  of  the  usual  methods. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  domestic  message  to  the  Con- 
gress ;  foreign  governments  were  not  asked  to  accede  to  it.  It  is 
a  one-sided  declaration  not  calling  for  answer  or  acknowl- 
edgment. No  one  sums  it  up  better  than  did  the  late  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Ledge  while  he  was  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  in  an  article  he  wrote  for 
Scribners  magazine.  October  1923,  and  printed  as  Senate 
Document  No.  8  of  the  first  session  of  the  Sixty-eighth  Con- 
gress.   He  said; 

The  central  dominating  fact  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  U  Its  declara- 
tion of  a  policy  designed  to  secure  for  all  time  the  Independence 
of  the  American  continent*  and  thereby  the  aafety  of  the  United 

States. 

Senator  Lodge,  In  a  nftore  authoritative  way.  expressed  the 
views  of  the  Senate,  and  I  think  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  when  he  Introduced  on  August  12,  1912.  a  resolution 
relating  to  the  Mi'gdalena  Bay  Incident  on  the  west  coairt  of 
southern  California.  The  resolution  passed  the  Senate  In  the 
following  language: 

Rexolved,  That  when  any  harbor  or  other  place  In  the  American 
continent  Is  so  sltuatpd  that  the  occupation  thereof  for  naval  or 
muitary  purposes  might  threaten  the  communications  or  the  safety 
of  the  United  States,  the  Government  of  the  United  States  could  not 
see.  without  grave  concern,  the  possession  of  such  harbor  or  other 
place  by  any  corporation  or  aasociation  which  has  such  a  relation 
to  another  government  not  American  as  to  give  that  government 
practical  power  of  control  for  naval  or  military  purposes. 

The  Government,  In  brief,  disapproved  such  action  by  the 
Japanese  Nation. 

Senator  Lodge  emphasized  that  the  purpose  of  the  doc- 
trine is  that  of  self-preservation,  basing  his  resolution  upon 
the  thf>cry  that  the  Japanese  settlement  of  the  Magdalena 
Bay  threatened  the  communications  or  the  safety  of  the 
United  States.  The  lodestone  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  the 
securi'y  of  the  United  States. 

Now,  with  respect  to  Canada,  I  recognize  that  President 
Roosevelt  In  his  speech  at  Kingston  stated  that  the  people 
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of  thr  United  States  would  not  stand  idly  by  and  see  Canada 
invadrd.  That  was  a  statement  of  the  attitude  of  the  United 
S^atfs.  It  :s  m  no  sense  a  binding  obligation.  Thf^  President 
acriiraffjy  stilted  the  feelinR  of  the  American  people.  I 
applaud  and  Hipport  his  view.  My  point  is  that  this  Doctrine 
i.v  not  a  treaty;  tl..it  it  is  entirely  unilateral  in  its  application; 
that  It  is  not  a  matter  of  law  but  solely  a  matter  of  defense 
policy. 

That  the  Monroe  Doc'rine  does  not  npply  to  Canada  is 
apparent.  The  Doctrine,  a<;  announced,  states  that  the 
Am^Tican  Continents  are  henceforth— that  is,  affr  1823 — 
not  to  be  considered  as  subjects  for  further  colonization  by 
Europ«-an  power>.  Canada,  of  course,  was  in  1823  a  colonial 
possi'ssion  of  the  British  Empire.  Monroe  again  said,  in  his 
anndunct-ment  of  the  Doctrine; 

Wi'h  rhe  txi'^tinR  n  lomos  or  dppfndoncip.'s  i-.f  any  Enrnpenn 
pow.T  wo  have  not  interfered  and  shall  not  interfere  ip.  7  of  Lodge 
statement) . 

It  has  so  been  considered  throughout  the  years.  Professor 
Pincrey.  an  authority  upon  the  subject,  whose  article  appears 
m  Senate  Document  No.  138,  of  the  Sixty-lhird  Congre.s.-, 
says 

Tlif  Uriti.sh  po.s^esslons  in  America  were  not  and  cannot  bo 
Included  a.->  protected  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine   (p    5i 

Ba-Hxi  up«:n  this  prcmist-.  that  is.  that  essentially  and  fun- 
damentally the  M.)riioe  Doctrine  i>  a  matter  of  st If-pre.'-erva- 
t;on  and  stlf-prott  ction;  and  in  view  cf  the  fact  that  it  is 
exceedingly  doubtful  that  the  Monroe  D;ctr:ne  was  ever 
int.  iid:'d  to  apply  to  Canada,  have  we  any  nght  to  inter- 
nuddle  m  Canadian  affairs  and  attempt  to  tell  them  what 
thry  may  or  may  not  do? 

I  outline  the  abvive  at  some  length  to  show  the  utter  folly 
of  any  contention  upon  our  part  that  Canada  is  under  any 
(ibliKation  to  the  United  States  whatsoever  to  refrain  from 
aid. UK  her  mniher  country  in  any  manner  she  may  see  fit 
to  do  so.  Col.)nel  Lindbergh  says  we  must  protect  our  sister 
American  nations  from  foreign  invasion  both  for  their  wel- 
fare and  for  our  own.  With  his  proposition  that  we  must 
protect  our  si.ster  American  nations  for  our  own  welfare,  I 
am  in  cum.plcte  ak-Ttement  as  to  the  present  time.  But  that 
quest u,n  must  be  decided  when  an  incident  arises  which  calLs 
for  consideration  of  its  application  and  must  be  considered 
solely  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  protection  at  that  time. 
But  we  l.>ave  entirely  to  the  Canadian  Government  and  its 
pe<.iple  the  question  of  what  is  lor  their  welfare.  One  cannot 
he  surprised  at  the  resentment  felt  and  expressed  by  Cana- 
dian and  British  sources  at  the  statement  of  a  great  American 
citizen  that  we  cannot  permit  Canada  to  send  an  army 
abroad  or  that  we  cannot  permit  Canada  to  es;abli.sh  bases 
for  English  warships  upon  her  coasts.  If  Canada  does  so. 
and  that  involves  them  in  trouble  with  a  foreign  nation,  it 
is  no  concern  of  ours,  becaus'^  we  have  not  agreed  to  pro- 
tect Canada  from  invasion.  Canada  has  not  asked  it.  We 
have  not  agreed  to  do  anything.  There  has  been  no  solemn 
covenant  for  help.  Tliere  is  no  treaty  to  that  effect.  So 
let  it  again  be  stated  plainly  and  noted  that  should  Canada 
become  involved  in  such  manner  as  to  occasion  an  armed 
invasion  of  its  soil,  the  question  whether  or  not  the  American 
Nation  would  then  act  would  be  one  for  determination  by  us 
when  the  occasion  arose. 

A  httle  contemplation  shows  the  absurdity  of  the  position 
of  Colonel  Lindbergh.  Suppose  Canada,  as  is  the  fact,  does 
send  an  anny  abroad,  and  does  permit  the  establishment  cf 
a  naval  base  for  Great  Britain  upon  her  coast,  what  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  We  cannot  say  to  her,  "If  you  send  an 
army  to  Europe  or  pt^rmit  the  establishment  of  a  British  base 
upon  your  soil,  we  will  not  help  you  in  the  event  of  foreign 
invasion.  We  cannot  do  that  because  our  purpose  in  pre- 
venting foreign  invasion  of  Canada  is  as  a  protection  to  our- 
selves and  not  to  Canada.  Surely  we  are  not  by  force  going 
to  prevent  Canada  from  sending  an  army.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  we  should  do  so.  Our  only  course  is  the  obvious  and 
logical  one.  Let  the  Government  of  Canada  do  as  she  wishes, 
and  Jet  the  question  of  our  aid  m  repelling  a  foreign  invasion 
of  Canada  be  decided  by  us  on  the  basis  I  have  ouLiined 
when  the  occasion  arises. 


Colonel  Lindbergh  .seems  to  overlook  the  relation  b<'fw<<en 
the  British  Crown  and  Canada  as  it  is  today,  Britain  cannot 
force  Canada  to  declare  war.  One  of  her  principal  do- 
minions has  not  declared  war.  The  choice  of  peace  or  war 
is  .solely  the  responsibility  of  the  p*>oplc  of  Canada,  speakint: 
through  their  parliamentary  b<xly.  They  can  go  in  or  tl'.rv 
can  stay  out.  They  are  as  free  as  are  we  ourselves  in  that 
respect. 

I  see  no  difference  between  action  by  our  Government  in 
preventing  Canada  from  goin<:  to  war  and  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Canadian  Governni'iit  in  pr»'vrnting  us  from  r.  )intr 
to  war.  Americans  would  have  considered  it  pri  postemus  if 
Canada  had  said  in  1898: 

Yon  mu.Ht  not  fight  with  Spnln.  becau.se  If  you  do.  we  mny  be- 
come .nvolved  in  war  with  Spam. 

This  is  a  matter  of  external  policy  for  each  of  these  two 
friendly  countries  to  decide  for  tl^.cm.~e!ves. 

All  this  leads  to  the  concla^ion  that  in  the  absence  of  an 
agrftment  upon  uur  part  to  act.  and  in  vit  w  of  the  unqui  s- 
tioni'd  policy  of  self-protection  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  the  basis  cf  the  Monroe  Doc  time,  it  is  en- 
tirely wrong  for  us  to  deny  or  attempt  to  d-iiy  the  Canadian 
people  the  absolute  right  of  compU  te  freedom  as  to  their 
participation  in  the  present  European  war.  It  is  no  concern 
of  ours,  and  they  are  entitled  to  complete  freedom  of  action. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  challenge  the  statements  of  Colonel 
Lindbergh.  He  speaks  with  no  authority  whatsoever  but  his 
own.  He  does  not  represent  the  views  of  any  considi  rable 
part  of  the  American  people.  His  argument  as  to  the  right 
cf  the  United  States  to  deny  Canada  control  of  its  affairs. 
specifically  to  prevent  it  from  sending  an  army  abroad,  to 
prevent  it  from  building  an  English  naval  ba.se  on  its  shores, 
and  his  unasked  advice  that  the  connection  with  Great  Britain 
bo  cut.  IS  not  only  a  gratuitous  insult  to  a  sister  nation,  but  it 
is  based  on  a  wholly  erroneous  concept  of  our  continental 
American  p<"ilicy. 

Mr.  B^-RNES.     Mr.  President 

The  PliESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  in 
the  chair).  Doi's  the  Senator  frein  Michigan  yuld  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Did  Colonel  Lindbergh  indicate  what  t!;e 
United  States  Government  .should  do  if  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment did  not  accept  the  advice  he  would  ha\e  this  Gov- 
ernment offer  to  it — that  it  sever  its  relations  with  Great 
Britain  and  conduct  its  affairs  as  he  would  have  it  conduct 
them' 

Mr.  BROWN.  lie  made  no  suggestion  whatsoever  along 
that  line. 

Mr.  B\TINES.  How  could  we  force  Canada  to  do  our  will 
instead  of  its  own  will:' 

Mr.  BROWN.     That  would  be  absolutely  impo.ssible. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Could  we  do  it  except  by  sending  an  army? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Force  i.s  the  only  an.-wer. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  What  diffeicnce  would  there  be  bt  tween 
such  action  on  our  part  and  the  action  of  Hitler  and  Stalin? 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  tliink  thev  would  be  id.'ntical. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  D(x-s  the  Senator  think  this  country,  in  its 
relations  with  a  nation  having  a  smaller  population,  would  bo 
willing  to  follow  the  example  of  Stahn  and  Hitler:' 

Mr.  BROWN.  Certainly  not;  and  I  fail  to  see  how  tho.se 
who  characterize  them.elves  as  isolationists  can  in  any  way 
approve  of  the  course  which  Colonel  Lindlx  rgh  pointed  oiit 
for  the  United  States  to  take  with  respect  to  Canada. 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Probably  in  all  the  history  of  mankind  there 
has  never  been  a  more  striking  demonstration  of  international 
friendship  than  has  prevailed  for  more  than  a  century  be- 
tween Canada  and  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  think  that  is  entirely  true. 

Mr.  DAMS.  In  the.se  days  of  tumult  and  war  we  have  an 
ever-increasing  resptmsibility  to  maintain  a  lively  coopera- 
tion between  these  .sister  states.  There  is  between  us  a  unity 
of  purpose,  a  solidarity  of  tradition,  and  a  hope  of  a  better 
future  not  found  in  the  case  of  any  other  two  nations  in  the 
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world.  Canada  is  the  first  country  with  which  we  have 
entered  into  trade  agreements.  Tlie  second  trade  agreement 
has  been  signed.  That  shows  the  spirit  of  good  will  and 
amity  exi.sting  betv;een  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  EROWN.  I  think  the  Senator  is  correct  about  that; 
aiul  I  will  add  to  wha;  he  has  said  by  pointing  out  that  com- 
munication b 'tween  the  United  States  and  Canada  is  almcst 
as  free  as  is  ccmmunicaUen  between  the  several  Stales  of 
our  Union.  If  the  Senator  desired  to  go  from  the  city  of 
Chicago  to  the  city  of  Bcs'^on  or  the  city  of  New  York  and 
tcf  k  tlie  New  York  Contial  R.ulroiid  or  the  M  ch  gan  Central 
Railroad,  he  would  travel  330  miles  through  the  Pro\1nce  of 
Ontario  in  muking  his  journey  from  Chicago  to  Boston  or 
Chicago  to  New  Yoik. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  have  made  that  trip  on  several  occasions.  I 
also  wi.-h  to  add  that  Canada  is  the  best  customer  the  United 
States  has. 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  be'ieve  it  is. 

Mr.  Pr'Sdent.  I  tliink  Colonel  Lindbergh's  remarks  are 
mo.-t  unfortunate  m  another  reijpect.  that  they  tend  to  arouse 
ill-feeling  betwc-en  two  nations  which  for  over  a  century  have 
ti'x^h  side  by  side  in  peace  and  given  the  world  as  fine  an 
fxam.ple  of  international  good  will  as  the  world's  history 
affords.  Finally  I  condemn  his  remarks,  because  they  lend 
encouragement  to  the  spirit  of  nationalistic  imperialism  which 
has  cui-s- d  the  world  for  centuries,  and  which  is  the  potent 
poi.scn  that  has  killed  peace. 

I  may  add  that  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  following  the 
delivery  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's  speech  came  for  the  first  time 
from  a  responsible  public  official  the  suggestion  that  the 
United  States  siiculd  take  its  sword  in  hand  and  go  forth  and 
tak-  from  a  prostrate  Britain  and  France  the  islands  pos- 
si.s.'-ed  by  them  in  the  seas  immediately  to  the  south  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  have  Canada.  Great  Britain,  and  the 
world  know  that  Colonel  Lindbergh  did  not  speak  for  America 
wiien  he  spoke  over  the  radio  a  wtek  ago. 

These  considerations  respecting  the  relationship  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  to  our  own  peace  and  security  form 
the  principal  reas<^n  for  my  determination  to  support  the 
pending  mcnsure.  Expressed  in  a  sentence,  I  do  not  want 
Mr.  Hitler  to  dominate  Canada.  I  do  not  want  him  that 
close  to  my  country.  I  see  no  remote  probability  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Canada  by  any  European  power;  that  is  not  tlie  fear 
that  concerns  m.e.  The  fate  of  Canada  was  but  once  in  its 
I'in-.:;  history  determined  by  events  upon  her  own  soil,  and 
even  th"  battle  which  resulted  in  F:-onch  defeat  upon  the 
Plains  of  Ab.  aham,  above  the  rock  of  Queb'X,  would  not  have 
d  t'  rmined  Canada's  fate  if  events  in  Europe  had  been  more 
fa\oruble  for  the  Fi'ench  armies  than  they  were.  The  fitte 
of  Ca.iada  will  not  be  determined  on  the  ban'ss  of  ihc  St. 
Lawrence.  The  fate  of  Canada  may  be  determined  on  the 
bcriks  of  the  Rhine.  Complete  success  on  the  part  of  Nazi 
Germany,  mcan.ng  ccmplete  defeat  of  France  and  England, 
could  well  rrs'oit  in  a  Hitlerizcd.  nazified  Canada.  This  is 
the  real  source  cf  possible  danger  to  us.  I  thuik  fev,'.  if  any. 
American  citizens  would  be  pleased  to  see  a  Hitler-dominated 
nation  to  cur  north.  But  such  it  might  well  be  if  the  Magi- 
not  line  were  broken.  France  overrun,  and  the  British  fleet 
sunk  or  captured  by  the  German  nation. 

Because  we  hiv  lived  for  125  years  in  peace  with  the 
nation  to  the  nerth.  I  feel,  re.ctardlcss  of  any  promiises  that 
m.i--ht  be  made  or  any  treaties  that  mie.ht  be  entered  into, 
that  our  interest  indicates  that  we  should  continue  to  have 
the  same  neighbor  to  the  north.  As  the  Senator  from  Texas 
IMr.  CoNNALLYl  is  interested  in  the  relationship  between 
Mexico  and  the  United  States  bccau.se  he  lives  upon  that 
border,  so  perhaps  I  am  more  interested  than  is  any  other 
Senator,  otncr  than  my  colleague  IMr.  VANDErEEKGJ  in  the 
relationship  with  Canada,  which  borders  my  State  for  700 
miles. 

Without  consideraticn  of  any  of  the  shortcomings  which 
many  Americans  see  in  the  Hitler  type  of  government,  the 
simple  fact  that  Canada  and  the  United  States  have  dwelt 
In  pc^ace  and  security  for  125  years  swings  our  sentiment  in 
favor  of  those  who  seek  to  maintain  the  status  quo  in  inter- 
national affairs.    However,  we  need  not  be  blind  in  our  dis- 


cussion to  the  other  side  of  the  argument— the  probability 
of  trouble  in  the  event  a  government  operating  according  to 
the  principles  of  the  Hitler  regime  should  control  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north. 

I  am  not  unm.indful  of  the  fact  that  the  Ideals  of  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  the  principles  of  his  fourteen  points  were 
overthrown  by  the  British  and  French  negotiators  at  the 
peace  of  Versailles.  I  am  not  unmindful,  and  I  am  sure  the 
people  of  this  country  are  not  blind  to  the  fact,  that  some 
injustice  was  done  to  the  German  people  by  the  signing  of 
that  treaty.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  boundary 
lines  of  Europe  have  shifted  east  and  west  many  times  on 
the  blood-soaked  FYench  border.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
an  unjust  peace  was  forced  upon  Germany.  I  believe  the 
v(  rdict  of  history  places  the  blame  for  the  first  World  War 
upon  the  then  rulers  of  Germany.  The  Allied  Powers  did 
not  attack.  The  Central  Powers  attacked.  The  Allied  Powers 
did  not  violate  the  neutrality  of  helpless  nations.  The  Cen- 
tral Powers  did  Until  we  have  reached  a  far  higher  state  of 
morality  than  the  world  generally  now  possesses,  it  is  prob- 
able that  an  unjust  peace  will  be  imposed  upon  a  conquered 
nation  that  is  considered  responsible  for  the  breaking  of 
peace.  However,  it  is  believed  by  many  that  a  long  stride 
was  taken  in  the  direction  of  morality  and  fairness  by  the 
magnificent  effort  President  Wilson  made  to  erect  a  founda- 
tion for  a  just  peace  in  1918.  But  he  failed,  and  the  reasons 
are  not  i>ertinent  to  this  discussion. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BROWN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Is  it  not  true  that  immediately 
prior  to  the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles — and  by 
"immediately"  I  mean  within  a  comparatively  short  time — 
two  other  peace  pacts  were  written  and  signed;  one  the 
Treaty  of  Bucharest,  and  the  other  the  Treaty  of  Brest- 
Litovsk? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes.    Both  of  them  were  dictated  treaties. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Both  of  them  were  dictated  by 
the  victorious  Germans  at  that  time,  and  upon  precisely  the 
same  sort  of  basis  to  which  they  new  object  in  the  dictation 
of  the  Ti-eaty  cf  Versailles. 

Mr.  BROWN.    The  Senator  Ls  correct. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  time  will  come  when  a  victorious 
nation,  in  the  dictation  and  imposition  of  a  peace  upon  a 
defeated  nat'on.  will  be  dominated  by  a  man  or  men  who 
PG.sscss  the  ideals  possessed  by  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he  at- 
tempted to  bring  about  such  a  result  in  1918.  However,  I 
fear  that  such  a  situation  will  not  arise  out  of  the  present 
trouble  in  Europe. 

My  point  is  that  we,  in  America, ^are  not  unmindful  of  the 
aspirations  of  the  Germ.an  people.  I  think  there  was  some 
feeling  in  the  United  States  on  the  part  of  fair-minded  men 
that  the  Danzie  question  should  have  been  settled  somewhat 
along  the  lines  suggested  in  the  broken-down  parleys  of  the 
late  days  of  le.st  August.  I  think  there  was  considerable 
feeling  among  us  that  Germany  was  entitled  to  the  return 
of  lome  of  her  lost  colonics.  Although  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  fact  that  one  of  the  rea.sons  for  the  failure  of  the 
Allied  Powers  to  pay  their  war  debts  to  us  was  the  failure 
of  Germany  to  pay  Its  indebtedness  to  them,  there  may  have 
been  some  justification  for  holding  these  colonies  and  for  an 
adjustment  of  this  entire  question  at  a  conference  table. 

Outside  the  consideration  I  have  heretofore  mentioned  as 
to  our  northern  border,  there  are  other  potent  reasons  why 
predominant  American  sentiment  is  not  favorable  to  the  Ger- 
man Nation  in  the  present  diCQculty.  American  public  senti- 
ment is  against  Germany  in  this  war  because  the  ruler  of  the 
German  people  has  seized  and  throttled  democratic  govern- 
ment in  Germany,  and  has  reorganized  a  powerful  nation,  ap- 
parently for  the  purpose  of  dominating  Europe.  Our  senti- 
ment has  risen  against  ham  because  he  has  cruelly  persecuted 
a  Jewish  minority;  because  he  has  endeavored  to  break  down 
religion,  attempted  to  break  down  the  great  Christian  Church 
in  Germany,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike;  because  he  has 
mercilessly  bombed  Polish  cities  and  slaughtered  Polish  citi- 
zens without  Just  cause;  because  he  has  devoiired  the  demo- 
cratic coimtries  to  the  south  of  Germany,  such  as  Austria  and 
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Czechoslovakia,  acainst  their  will.  We  had  something  to  do 
with  setting  up  thr-se  democracies. 

I  think  no  military  master  or  ruler  in  history  has  gone  as 
far  as  has  Hitl-T.  He  not  only  aspires  to  one-man  rule,  but 
he  dictates  his  succcsocr.  Even  the  absolute  monarch 
claimed  no  such  pcwiT.  He  was  bound  by  the  laws  of  legiti- 
mate inheritance  and  succession.  But  Hitler  names  his  suc- 
cessor, and  his  succesicr's  successor  even  unto  the  fouith 
deRree.  We  ccndt'nin  him  most  severely,  however,  because 
he  has  plunged  an  unwillinir  world  into  war,  unlea.shcd  the 
most  contagicus  passion  known  to  man,  and  menaced  my 
sons  and  yours.  Thio.  and  much  more,  is  the  reason  for  tlio 
dominant  anti-Nazi  sentiment  m  America  today. 

'Hie  que.'^tion  ih.en  arises:  What  shruld  we  and  what  can  we 
do  about  it;'  Gr. en  an  undoubted  pro-Aily  sentiment  in  Amer- 
ica based  in  part  upon  th.e  anti-Hitler  feehng  and  the  po^si- 
blity,  in  the  event  cf  victory  by  the  Central  Powers,  of  a 
rl'..iiu'e  in  the  control  of  the  Goveinmiiit  cf  Canada,  what 
.'-h.i  u!d  we  cr  can  we  do? 

Let  me  firmly  state  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  go  to 
war  about  if.  The  danper  is  too  remote,  too  improbable,  too 
unlikely,  to  justify  pariicipaticn  en  our  part  in  the  war.  I 
totally  and  whcUy  dirapree  with  the  oft-expres.sed  opinion 
of  my  disiinRuished  cclleague.  as  he  expressed  it  yesterday  in 
a  colloquy  m  the  Senate: 

Mr  PrpMflcnt.  I  w:--h  to  ask  fhe  S?n.^tor  from  Ncvad.v  a  cpipstian 
If  It  be  true  that  ihr  c.^rly  victory  of  the  .«o-r.'.liecl  AHics  is  cs.'^ential 
to  the  security  and  peace  of  the  United  States,  as  I  understand  tho 
premise  of  the  able  Senator  from  Vermont  to  be.  then  if  the  lifting 
of  otir  arm.s  emban;o  fail-*  to  pnxiucp  tliat  ^'.ctory.  are  \v>  not -.still 
lit  the  mercy  'f  the  v:cL-s:tude>  "f  Europe;  en.d  by  the  very  nature 
cf  th.=  arciitni  n'  .ir^-  we  ti  .t  then  :ri.  rd  to  co  the  rest  of  thf  way 
Into  the  war  to  help  produce  the  victory  which  Is  said  to  be  so 
r-sei-,t:al  to  our  s<-iuri'y''  May  not  thai  be  the  inevitable.  Irre.-slsti- 
ble  read  to  our  ov. n  i>arti(  ipaticn  in  the  war' 

Mr.  Pr»^"s;dent,  w:rh  due  respect  to  Senators  who  have 
spoken  upon  this  sv.bject.  I  think  no  Senator  has  packed  the 
essential  ar^jument  a^uainst  repeal  m  as  narrow  a  compass,  or 
has  stated  it  as  clearly,  as  did  my  cclleague  in  that  >tatemt'nt. 
I  do  not  Ro  as  far  as  dnes  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
IMr.  ArsTiN  '  in  the  statement  which  my  colleague  quoted 
from  h:m,  I  d  -  not  t!iink  it  is  essential  or  necessary  to  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States  for  the  Allies  to  win. 
I  put  it  this  way:  I  th;iik  it  is  better  for  the  peace  and  security 
of  the  people  cf  the  United  States  for  the  Allies  to  win:  but 
I  d.i  not  think  r  is  essential  to  our  peace  and  security.  It  is 
better  for  the  Allies  to  win  btrause  the  danger  of  an  un- 
w.  kome  neitrhb.r  m  the  nonh  of  this  hemi.^piiere  will  then 
be  pone.  In  my  judi^ment.  if  the  Central  Powers  should  wai, 
we  could  handle  the  situation  so  far  as  the  United  States  is 
concerned;  but  the  chances  of  trouble  would  be  greater. 
Fust.  I  think  the  Allies  will  win.  Second,  if  they  should  net. 
I  think  th.ere  would  at  leiist  be  a  negctia'ed  peace  which 
would  leave  Canada  and  South  America  vuitnuv^hed.  Third, 
I  think  that  if  Germany  should  win  she  could  not  succeed  m 
dominating  Canada  and  South  America.  Because  of  all  these 
considerations  I  say  it  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  become  in- 
voked in  war. 

Mr.  President,  frequently  American  sentiment  has  been  in 
favor  of  this  nation  cr  that  nation  in  wars  in  Europe.  Pre- 
tjuently  victory  by  one  side  or  the  other  held  a  remote  possi- 
bility cf  danger  to  us. 

Because  danger  is  now  so  remote,  I  say  that  there  is  no 
necessity  of  cur  taking  up  arms,  for  I  do  not  believe  th.at  m 
the  event  cf  success,  even  complete  success,  upon  the  part  of 
G.rniany  she  could  dominate  the  North  American  Continent 
cr  the  South  American  Continent. 

Will  any  Senator  say  that  he  prefers  Hitler  as  a  ruler  of 
Canada  to  the  present  democratic  government  in  Canada? 
I  b«  iieve  there  is  r.ot  a  Senator  who  would  not  say  that  he 
prefers  the  present  Government  of  Canada.  It  is  possible 
that  Mr,  Hitler  might  take  Canada,  but  the  possibility  is  so 
remote,  so  unlikely,  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  our  uiter- 
veninK  in  the  controversy. 

So  I  say  that  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  for  us  to  go  in. 
We  are  not  forced  to  go  the  rest  of  the  way  to  help  produce  a 
victory,  because,  while  it  is  a  slight  threat  to  our  seciirity.  It 


is  not  of  sufficient  im.portance  to  justify  our  intervention.  W} 
can  stand  on  the  sidelines  and  cheer.  We  can  supply  mate- 
rials for  a  price,  but  the  fight  is  not  our  flight  and  the  possi- 
bility of  injury  to  us  is  so  rem.ote  that  we  need  take  no  active 
part  in  it. 

Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  do  not  think  Hitler  has  a  '•Chmaman'j 
chance"  to  set  into  Canada. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  do  not,  either;  th.at  is  what  I  have  been 
saying. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  said,  the  American  people  havi; 
many  times  h.ad  a  strong  sentiment  in  favor  of  one  ;  ide  or 
th-.^  other  in  forei.mi  wars.  My  earl:e-;t  recolkction  is  of  thj 
warm  sentiment  they  entertained  toward  the  Boers  m  th'? 
South  African  war  in  the  early  part  of  the  present  cen'ur>'. 
Our  prevailini;  .sentiment  in  the  confl  ct  now  Ku'ng  en  in  Asia 
is  W'-'U  known.  It  \va.^  well  known  in  the  Ethiopian  crisis,  in 
the  Pol.sh-Russian  controversy,  and  in  the  Fmnu-h-Ru  si;in 
controver.sy.  Our  sentiment  was  not  so  eleaily  definfd  in  th'i 
Ru.sso-Japanese  War  or  in  the  earlier  Balkan  wars,  but  tho 
fact  remains  that  in  all  these  controversies — I  am  refi  rrinij 
particularly  to  those  of  the  present  century — international 
law,  wuh  one  or  two  exceptions,  determined  our  commercial 
cour-e  a-s  to  the  selling  of  arms  and  ammunition;  and  in  non? 
cf  them  were  we  brought  into  conflict,  althcu:?h  American 
public  sentiment  was  very  friendly  toward  some  particular 
combatants,  I  think  it  perfectly  Icixical  for  us.  entertaining 
the  .sentiments  v.e  do.  to  hope  for  allied  victory  in  the  pres- 
ent w.ir.  We  have  some  interest  in  its  outcome  particularly 
with  respect  to  our  neighbor  to  the  north.  But  that  interest, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ptnnsylvr.nia  has  said,  is  so  remote  and 
insufficient  that  it  by  no  mean.>  justifies  us  in  taking  an/ 
part  in  the  controversy.  We  could  tak"  care  of  ourselves  if 
Germany  should  dominate  Canada.  We  could  take  care  cf 
ourselves  if  Germany  should  destroy  or  capture  the  Britisli 
Fleet.  We  could  take  eve  of  ourselves  if  the  Germanic 
powers  .should  dominate  Lurope.  We  do  not  v.ant  to  see  any 
of  these  things  happen;  but.  in  my  judgment,  none  of  these 
considerations  are  of  .ufficient  force  to  justify  us  even  in 
considering  entrance  into  this  war.  We  feel  that  we  are 
practically  immune  from  the  contagion. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  see  nothing  immoral,  nothing  wn^np, 
nothing  tending  to  involv(>  this  country  in  war.  if  we  hold  to  .i 
policy  with  respect  to  our  own  trade  which  has  been  our 
universal  policy  in  the  past  and  which  has  not  led  us  into 
difficulties.  I  think  it  perfectly  proper  for  us  in  determinini? 
our  neutrality  policy,  which  has  unque.Mionably  been  in  a 
state  cf  flux,  unfixed  and  uncer'ain.  consciou.,ly  to  shape  it 
so  that  thu.se  who  are  able  to  dj  so.  whoever  they  may  bi. 
may  pur^ha.^e  articles  prnduced  m  the  United  States. 

Heretofore,  when  n-.ilitary  power  did  not  prevent,  there  ha.s 
always  been  trud'^  between  nations  at  war  and  nations  at 
pece.  In  both  of  our  wars  with  En^tland  we  traded  with 
France  and  other  neutrals  as  far  as  we  could  in  view  of  the 
British  sea  power. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  inter- 
rupt the  trend  of  the  Senator's  remarks,  if  he  prefers  that  I 
should  not  do  .so, 

Mr  BROWN.  I  am  v-'ry  glad  to  have  the  Senator  interrupt 
me.  The  Senator's  comments  are  always  vei-y  interesting 
to  m.e. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  S-na^or  very  much.  He 
pointed  out  a  moment  ago  that,  in  eflfcct.  we  are  practically 
imunune  from  the  war.  In  other  words,  it  is  left  to  eur  choice 
as  to  what  we  shall  do.  I  wanted  to  invite  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  contention  of  thos«^  who  .sav  that  to  rep-al 
the  embargo  m.eans  war.  and  have  his  fine. 'keen,  analytical 
mind  m,ake  reply.  How  could  repeal  m.ean  war  wh-?n  the 
nations  that  would  be  suppo.sed  to  m.ake  war  on  us  could  not 
under  the  circumstances,  make  war  on  us  even  if  they  wanted 
to  do  so.  and  when  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  do  nothing 
more  than  restore  to  us  our  rights  under  international  law? 
The  opponents  of  repeal  start  out  with  the  hypothesis,  the 
assumption,  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  means  war.'  and 
that  idea  has  been  so  widely  broadcast  over  the  country  by  the 
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radio,  with  its  throbbing  messages,  and  by  the  press  and  from 
the  stump  and  from  the  paid  lecture  platform  at  so  much  a 
throb  that  many  people  have  been  misled  into  the  real,  honest 
belief  that  rtpeal  of  the  embargo  means  that  we  have  gone 
into  the  war.  Will  the  Senator  please  answer  that,  if  it  will 
not  interfere  with  the  trend  of  his  argument? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  no  one  cculd 
express  it  better  than  he  has  just  done.  Tlie  final  paragraph 
of  my  speech,  which,  I  may  say.  will  b3  reached  very  soon, 
covers  precisely  the  matter  to  which  the  Senator  refers,  and 
I  would  prefer  to  say  it  in  the  language  that  I  there  chose  in 
the  peace  and  quietude  of  my  office  lather  than  tmder  these 
circumstances. 

I  had  just  said,  Mr.  President,  that  in  both  our  wars  with 
England  we  traded  with  FYance  and  other  neutrals  insofar  as 
we  could.  So,  too.  the  Mexican  War  did  not  stop  us  from 
trading  with  Europe. 

The  American  Civil  War  did  not  prevent  the  North  from 
trading  with  England  and  Fiance  and  Germany;  nor  did  our 
Spanish  War.  In  all  our  wars  our  trade  in  all  articles 
continued. 

Germany  has  built  a  mighty  army  and  a  mighty  air  force 
and  her  geographical  position  enables  her  navy  to  control 
the  Baltic  Sea.  Germany  maintains  a  trade  with  all  the 
neutrals  she  can  reach.  Through  her  army,  the  trade  routes 
between  Germany  and  Russia,  Rumania,  Hungary,  Italy,  and 
even  Btlpium  and  Holland  are  kept  open.  Through  her  naval 
control  of  the  Baltic,  her  trade  with  Sweden,  Norway,  Fin- 
land, Denmark,  and  Russia  is  maintained.  From  these 
nations  she  obtains  vital  military  supplies.  But  Britain  and 
France,  who  have  spent  tremendous  sums  to  control  the  seas, 
arc.  for  the  first  time  in  history,  denied  by  our  law,  passed 
largely  because  of  American  public  sentiment  in  the  Ethio- 
pian. Spanish,  and  Chinese  difficulties,  the  opportunity  to 
trade  in  war  implements  with  us.  Is  it  a  neutral  position 
we  have  taken?  No;  it  is  a  position  which,  in  fact,  gives 
Germany  an  unfair  advantage  over  England  and  France. 
Germany's  Army  and  Navy  keep  its  trade  lanes  open.  Amer- 
ica's neutrality  law  keeps  the  Fi-ench  and  English  trade  lanes 
with  America  closed.  Of  that  situation,  I  am  satisfied,  the 
American  public  does  not  approve. 

By  returning  to  the  age-old  practice  of  real  neutrality, 
which,  in  this  situation,  it  must  frankly  be  admitted,  will  aid 
the  English  and  Fiench,  just  as  the  policy  of  Sweden.  Finland, 
Russia,  and  others  aids  Germany,  the  American  public  will 
then  know  that  we  arc  doiuij  nothing  to  aid  Hitler.  Many 
believe  we  arc  doing  so  now.  If  our  age-old  policy  of  neu- 
trality aids  Britain  and  France,  I  a.sscrt  that  the  great  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  will  say  that,  if  it  is  right  for 
Germany  to  trade  with  her  neutrals  to  the  North  and  East, 
and  it  is  possible  for  her  to  carry  on  such  trade  because  of 
her  Army  and  Baltic  Sea  Na\'y.  then  it  Is  also  right  for  Eng- 
land and  France  to  trade  with  their  neighbors  to  the  west — 
a  trade  made  possible  not  by  reason  of  action  of  ours  but 
because  of  their  control  of  the  seas.  Our  present  law  aids 
sthe  German  Army  and  her  Baltic  Na\T  and,  in  effect,  blots 
out  the  power  of  the  French  and  English  Navies. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  joint  resolution  has  been  of  immen.se  service  to 
the  country.  I  think  it  has  definitely  biourht  the  larger  issue 
cf  war  or  peace  into  the  open  and  has  revealed  the  views 
and  sentiments  of  the  American  people  to  be  overwhelmingly 
against  war.  A  release  of  the  Gallup  poll  taken  before  the 
df  bate  revealed  that  44  percent  of  the  American  people 
contacted  by  the  poll  believed  that  if  the  Allies  appeared  to 
be  losing  the  United  States  should  go  into  the  war. 

This  morning's  release,  as  published  in  the  Washington 
Post,  reveals  that  only  29  percent  now  so  believe,  and  71 
percent  believe  that  even  if  the  Allies  ihculd  be  K:.  ng  we 
ought  not  to  go  into  the  present  European  war.  I  believe 
this  is  a  result  of  the  magnificent  arguments  th.n  have  here 
been  made,  showing  a  unanimity  of  anti-mtervention  senti- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

The  President  said,  in  his  most  famous  inaugural  speech, 
that  the  only  thing  the  American  people  have  to  fear  is  fear 
Itself.    I  desire  to  say  to  the  American  people — and  I  think 


I  speak  the  voice  and  the  sentiments  of  the  entire  American 
Congress— that  the  only  thing  we  have  to  fear  Is  a  rise  In 
public  sentiment  itself  for  intervention.  This  Congress  will 
never  declare  war  unless  it  is  compelled  to  do  so  by  a  practi- 
cally unanimous  American  public  sentiment  for  It. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  debate  here  has  definitely 
shown  that  the  issue  In  this  matter  has  been  stretched  too 
far.  I  am  now  reaching  the  subject  the  Senator  from  Texas 
referred  to  a  few  moments  ago.  The  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  that  the 
enactment  of  the  Pittman  resolution  would  be  the  first  step 
toward  war,  the  statement  of  my  colleague  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  'Vandenberc ] ,  and  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Walsh  1 ,  that  repeal  would  be  a  sjTnbol  or  a  token  of  war,  has 
been  definitely  disproved.  The  issue  here  Is  not  war  or  peace. 
We  shall  not  go  to  war  if  we  repeal  the  embargo.  We  shall 
not  go  to  war  if  we  retain  the  embargo.  Repeal  or  no  repeal, 
we  shall  stay  out.  We  are  not  threatened  with  attack.  Even 
if  Germany  now  foolishly  desired  to  provoke  the  worlds 
most  powerful  nation  by  assaulting  us.  she  could  not  do  It. 
If  we  go  into  this  war,  we  shall  do  so  of  our  own  free  will. 
None  but  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  decide  that 
question. 

Let  us  approach  this  and  all  like  questions  with  cool  reason, 
knowing  that  one  piece  of  legislation  will  not  do  all  the  gocd 
that  its  authors  claim  for  it.  nor  will  it  do  all  the  damage  its 
opponents  charge  to  it.  What  we  now  do.  be  it  right  or 
wrong,  will  never  tear  down  the  firm  determination  of  this 
Congress  and  the  Nation  to  keep  America  at  peace. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  present  a  perfecting 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 
I  al.so  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendment  Intended  to  be 
proposed  by  Mr.  Ptttman  was  ordered  to  be  printed  and  to 
lie  on  the  table,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Pittman  to  the  Joint 
resolution  (H.  J,  Res.  306),  Neutrality  Act  cf  1939,  viz: 

On  page  10.  line  1.  beginning  with  the  v?ord  "to",  strike  out 
through  the  word  "vessel",  In  line  4,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "(l)  to  such  transportation  of  mall,  personal  effects  of 
any  individual  on  any  such  vessel  or  aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies 
for  any  such  vessel  or  aircraft,  or  (2)  to  any  other  transportation 
on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States  of  maU.  personal 
effects  of  any  individual,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any  vehicle 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on  or  over  such  lands." 

Ml .  LUCAS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Piesident.  will  the  Senator  jield  so  that 
I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum?  I  think  we  should 
ha\'e  more  of  our  colleagues  here  to  hear  the  words  of  wisdom 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  that 
I  am  not  going  to  take  more  than  10  or  15  minutes  upon  one 
point. 

Mr.  BURKE.  It  is  all  the  more  Important  that  what  the 
Senator  has  to  say  should  be  heard  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  is  very  kind  of  the  Senator.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  BURKE.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Andrews 

Au.^tin 

Baltty 

BankhPad 

Barboi:r 

Barklcy 

Blibo 

Borah 

Pridees 

Brcwn 

Eviio'V 

Burke 

Bya1 

Byriies 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chandler 

Chavez 


Clark. Idaho 

Clark,  Mo. 

Cor.  nail  y 

Danaher 

Davis 

Donahey 

Downey 

Ellender 

Frailer 

Gfori;e 

Gerry 

Ciib-on 

Gillette 

Green 

Gumey 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Eayden 


Herring 

Hill 

Holnaan 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

La  Pollette 

Lodpe 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKellar 

McNary 

Maloney 

Idead 

Miller 

Mlnton 


Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Piltman 

Radcllffe 

Reed 

Keynolds 

Rus.«ell 

Schwartz 

6chwe]lenb«ch 

bheppard 

Ehipstead 

Slattery 

Stnaiben 

Suwart 
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Chavez 


Hayden 


Minton 


Stewart 
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Thrrr.a.'  Ck'.a 

Tr-in-.iri 

Van  Niys 

T^.■.^!r,a«   T':«h 

Tvci;:./<< 

Wai:nt»r 

Town>^r.cl 

Vaiicienb^rg 

Whec.er 

Wh.te 
Wiley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Minton  in  tho  chalr> . 
Eit;h*y-sf'V'n  Seniiti)rs  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr  Pn  .sident,  I  do  not  rt«:c  for  the  purpose  of 
making  an  ext.'nded  .-speech  upon  the  deep-.-^ea'td  govern- 
mrntal  problem  now  before  the  United  States  Senate.  I  can- 
not r.dd  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said.  I  doubt 
tl-at  there  is  a  Senator  who  can  make  a  further  contribution 
to  the  basic  questions  involved.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  has 
bffn  said  that  can  oe  said  upon  the  matter  before  us.  If  I 
d'-bated  the  question  at  length.  I  would  consider  that  I  was 
nuTfly  encumbering  the  Record  and  causing  a  delay  which. 
It  seems  to  me.  would  be  unjustified  at  this  particular  time  of 
the  discus.sion. 

I  am  confident,  from  the  letters  I  have  been  receiving  dur- 
inp  the  last  2  or  3  days,  that  the  people  of  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  fairly  well  under.=;tand  what  the  issues  are  and  have 
difinitely  made  up  th-ir  minds  in  manner  similar  to  that 
in  which  thn  Senators  have  made  up  their  minds,  and  they 
too,  are  anxiou.s  that  the  debate  close  with  some  dispatch  and 
rxiKdition,  and  that  we  soon  reach  th-^  point  wh-re  we  can 
n  ad  the  bill  for  amendments  and  discuss  some  of  the  amend- 
ment's which  srem  n^ce.^sary  and  vital  to  the  successful 
udminLstration  of  th  >  proposed  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  primarily  for  the  purp^ise  nf  discussing 
a  point  made  a  f^w  days  asro  by  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Mi.-'><'iiri  IMr,  Cl.arkI.  when,  in  his  remarks  on  October  11. 
he  ref.rrcd  to  what  he  called  -the  effort  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment to  make  the  Nation  war-minded  by  preparations  for  the 
draft."  He  stated  th.it  •'officiaLs  are  pomvi  about  the  country 
training  draft  beards  for  the  purp<.)se  of  consciipting  th.e 
y.  uth  of  cur  land  for  nviitary  service."  He  further  said  that 
•plii-s  are  alnady  f^r  under  way  for  draf.int,'  boys  18  years 
eld  who  have  not  ev-ri  had  the  jxior  privilege  of  w.mg  for 
these  who  pa.s  th.e  laws  and  dncrmine  the  policies  which 
would  .'^end  them  to  the  shamble^."  The  authority  cited  for 
these  sta-ements  wa,s  a  rather  earbled  d-spi-tch  appearing  m 
th"  Warhmston  Post  of  October  5.  1939,  headed  'Draft  boards 
to  lay  plans  for  M  day.  Army-Navy  selective  service  coi 
mittee  sets  four  conferences." 

Mr  President,  since  the  speech  of  the  able  .-senior  Senator 
from  Mi.<;-^our!,  the  senior  Senator  from  Illmoi.s  has  received 
a  number  of  letters  from  the  mt.thers  of  boys  of  Illinois 
around  the  a::e  of  18  years,  bitterly  ccmplainins  about  this 
very  thing:  and  they  have  a  right  to  complain,  assuming  the 
facts  as  Stat-  d  by  th?  Senator  from  Missouri  to  be  correct. 
But  in  this  short  address  I  challenge  the  statement  of  the 
Senator,  and  meiely  do  so  to  demonstrate  b«'yond  the  ques- 
tion of  a  dcubt  how  hearsay  evidence  and  rumors  which  get 
Into  these  debates,  and  which  are  unfounded,  create  a  certain 
fear  and  a  certain  war  psychology  such  as  that  which  exists 
in  the  United  States  at  this  very  mcm.ent. 

The  inference  contained  in  the  statement  to  which  I  have 
referred  was  .so  misleading  that  I  felt  compelled  to  make  an 
analysis  cf  tlie  .Mtuation  as  it  really  is  with  respect  to  the 
so-called  plan  for  selective  service.  I  do  this  primarily 
because  I  happen  to  be  at  thi^  time  a  member  of  the  State 
staff  of  the  Ilhncis  National  Guard,  and  I  believe  I  know 
what  15  going  en  wi'h  resp-ct  to  this  phase  cf  the  military 
operations  in  my  section  cf  the  country. 

Ixn  me  state  .^ome  facts  about  this  matter.  In  section  5  cf 
the  National  Defense  Act.  passed  in  its  amended  form  on 
June  4.  1920,  the  War  Department  General  Staff  is  directed 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  national  defense  and  the  us^^  cf  the 
military  forces  for  that  purpose,  both  separately  and  m  con- 
Junction  with  the  naval  forces,  and  for  the  mobilization  of  the 
manhood  cf  the  Nation. 

That  was  prcided  in  1920.  The  National  Dt^fense  Act  was 
passed  because  of  cur  experiences  in  the  war  of  1917  and  1918. 
which  I  shall  discuss  briefly  later. 

The  War  Department  would  be  rxceedine'.v  remits  if.  in 
carrying  out  the  directions  received  from  Congress,  it  did  not 
make  exhaustive  plans  for  the  procurement  of  personnel— the 
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flrsl  great  need — should  this  Nation  ever  b.^ccme  involved 
m  a  war. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  National  Defen-^e  Act  of 
1920,  the  War  Department  began  it^  study  of  the  problem 
of  the  recrU:tnuMn  of  men  in  time  of  emergency.  This  in- 
volved not  only  a  study  of  recruiting  plans,  but  al.^o  a  .^tudy 
of  the  ta.sk  which  would  result  should  the  Con'^ress  again 
pass  a  selective-service  law.  The  story  of  the  World  War 
SelecMve  Draft  Act  is  ccntaincd  in  the  hearings  held  before 
'he  House  and  S.-'nate  Military  Affairs  Committees  in  April 
and  May  1917,  and  in  the  reports  of  the  provost  mar.shal 
general  i.s.sued  during  the  war.  Tlinse  documents  indicate 
how  s:upendous  was  the  task  of  setting  up  an  organization 
to  handle  registratior.  classification,  and  induction  of  the 
soldiers  required  for  tne  war.  Below  are  but  a  few  statistics 
indicative  of  what  was  involved. 

The  first  Selective  Draft  Act  was  pa.ssed  by  the  Senate  on 
May  17,  1917.  and  signed  by  the  President  on  the  next  day. 

On  June  5.  1917,  all  males  between  the  ages  of  21  and 
31  years  of  age  were  registered.  To  accomplish  this.  4,000 
registration  boards  were  set  up  and  125.000  registrars  and 
assistant  registrars  conducted  the  registration  of  9,586,503 
men. 

Before  any  men  could  be  selected  for  service  complete  regu- 
lations had  to  be  written  and  i.-sued. 

Forty-fiv  •  million  blank  forms  had  to  be  drawn  up,  printed, 
and  distributed. 

Quora.s  of  men  needed  had  to  be  computed  for  every  State. 

A  lottery  drawing  had  to  be  conducted  in  Wa.-hington  to 
determine  the  order  in  vvhich  registrants  were  to  be  called. 

Local  beards  had  to  be  ej'abli.-hcd.  make  thems?lves  fa- 
miliar with  the  reuuLitions.  i.-sue  que^tlonnaires,  and.  based 
on  the  answers  to  those  questionnaires,  classify  the  n  g.strants. 

Between  July  20,  1917,  and  August  25,  1917.  4.557  local 
boards  heard  and  dispc.-td  of  aln!o.>t  1,000.600  cases. 

Not  until  Septeniber  1,  1917,  d;d  any  men  of  the  initial 
draft  report  to  camp.  Thus  we  find  that  after  the  Congress 
had  decided  to  use  .^tltctive  service  as  a  method  c  (  procuring 
men  105  days  elapstd  before  any  men  were  available  to  bepin 
training.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  exceedingly  able  work 
accomplished  by  General  Crowder.  his  principal  a.s.sistant, 
Gen.  Hugh  John.son.  and  the  staff  of  men  and  wonien  which 
they  hurriedly  assembled,  this  time  would  have  been  much 
greater. 

As  a  part  cf  its  plans  for  the  mobilization  cf  the  m.an- 
power  of  the  Nation,  and  based  upon  tJie  experiences  of  the 
World  War.  the  War  Department  General  Staff  has.  since 
1925.  carried  on  a  scheme  of  training  a  few  individuals  in 
the  problems  connected  with  the  recruitment  of  lart^e  forces. 
This  has  been  done  under  the  assumption  if  this  Nation 
hhould  ever  go  to  war  in  self-defense,  every  possible  day  should 
be  saved  and  every  possible  mistake  and  error  that  can  be 
foreseen  should  be  obviated. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  happen  to  have  personal  knowledge  of  this 
particular  situation,  because  during  the  last  5  years  the  State 
staff  of  the  Ilimoij  National  Guard  has  done  that  very  thing. 
This  is  nothing  new.  It  has  not  jun  happened  since  Germany 
made  war  upon  Poland.  I  thought  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  left  that  inference,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  this 
full  explanation. 

I  repeat,  as  a  part  cf  its  plans  for  the  mobilization  cf  the 
manpower  cf  the  Nation,  and  based  upon  the  experiences  of 
the  World  War,  the  War  Department  General  Stalf  has,  since 
1925.  carried  en  a  .scheme  of  training  a  few  individuals  in  the 
problems  connected  with  the  recruitment  of  large  forces. 
This  v.as  done  under  the  assumption  that  if  this  Nation 
should  ever  go  to  war  to  defend  itself,  every  possible  day 
should  be  saved  and  every  possible  mistake  and  error  that 
could  be  foreseen  should  be  obviated.  Tn  that  end  a  rather 
small  group  cf  Res-.rve  cfEcers  and  cf  National  Guard  State 
staff  ciUcers.  who  will  be  involved  in  the  ta.sk  of  procuring 
P'^rsonnel.  has  been  given  training.  The  conference  at  Fort 
Sheridan.  Ill,,  to  which  the  Senator  from  Mi.-souri  referred 
is  one  of  these  t-ainmg  periods.  It  la.^ted  from  October  8 
through  October  21.    Assembled  there  were  one  or  two  State 
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sti.ff  officers  from  ^ach  of  the  States  of  the  Middle  West  and 
Reserve  officers  from  that  area.  Among  the  subjects  taken 
up  at  that  conference  were  the  following:  "The  training  of 
Stat<  staffs  and  State  departments"  and  "Classification  in  the 
Army." 

In  other  words,  a  study  of  the  best  way  to  use  the  men 
according  to  their  aptitudes,  training,  and  capo.bilities. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  about  that?  Is  noi  that  in  keep- 
In:;  with  ihe  letter  and  spirit  of  the  National  Defense  Act, 
which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  1920,  after  our  disastrous 
experience  with  the  Selective  Service  Act  in  1917? 

'The  recruiting  plans  of  the  Fifth.  Sixth,  and  Seventh 
Corps  Areas  and  of  the  ninth  naval  district."  Committees 
have  studed  and  considered  such  problems  as  the  type  of 
forms  to  be  used,  the  problem  of  preventing  the  loss  of  skilled 
labor,  and  the  problems  of  National  and  State  headquarters. 

The  men  assembled  at  this  conference  were  Reserve  officers 
and  National  Guard  officers,  who,  because  of  their  patriotism 
and  interest  in  national  defense,  are  willing  to  give  up  their 
own  time  in  an  effort  to  prepare  themselves  so  that  they 
m]^htr44ie  more  efficiently  carry  on  their  duties  should  it  ever 
beetHue necessary  for  the  Federal  Government  to  call  them  to 
active  duty.  This  conference  is  but  one  of  many  which  have 
been  held  in  various  sections  of  the  country  for  the  last  several 
years.  It  has  no  connection  whatsoever  with  the  present  war 
in  Europe.  Its  purpose  is  not  to  make  the  country  war- 
minded,  but  solely  that  of  carrying  on  the  functions  of  pre- 
paredness, for  which  we  maintain  all  of  our  national-defense 
Institutions. 

So  far  as  training  local  draft  boards  is  concerned,  it  is  ob- 
viously an  impossibility.  The  War  Department  has  no  au- 
thority for  such  training,  nor  has  it  the  means.  That  is 
only  a  matter  for  Congress  to  determine.  Should  selective 
ficnlcc  ever  become  effective,  over  5,000  local  boards  would  be 
required. 

With  respect  to  the  drafting  of  boys  18  years  old:  It  should 
be  noted  that  no  selective-service  law  exists  today  and  none 
can  ever  exist  without  definite,  positive  action  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress.  A  decision  as  to  whether  we  shall  have  selec- 
tive service  and  as  to  what  shall  be  the  age  limit  of  those 
selected  would  always  rest  in  our  hands  and  not  with  the  War 
Department.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  the  World  War  is  any 
precedent,  we  know  that  at  that  time  the  registration  ages 
were  initially  21  to  30.  Not  until  late  in  1918.  when  it  ap- 
peared possible  that  the  available  manixjwer  in  those  age 
brackets  might  become  seriously  depleted,  had  other  ages 
even  registered,  and  no  one  below  the  age  of  21  was  inducted. 

To  sum  up.  we  find  that  the  War  Department,  acting  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  National  Defense 
Act.  has  carried  on  for  years  a  study  of  the  problem  of  mobil- 
izing manpower.  This  study  has  involved  investigation  of 
cur  experiences  in  past  wars,  of  the  diflBculties  encountered, 
and  of  the  administrative  problems  that  might  be  met  in  the 
future.  The  training  work  which  it  is  currently  carrying  on 
and  has  been  carrying  on  for  several  years  is  no  different  In 
purpxjse  from  that  training  given  to  its  tactical  units.  With- 
out such  preparations  our  ability  to  defend  ourselves,  should 
we  ever  become  involved  in  a  war,  would  be  seriously  affected. 

I  believe  in  all  sincerity  that  had  the  senior  Senator  from 
Missouri  given  that  question  some  thought  and  consideration 
he  probably  would  not  have  taken  the  press  account  and 
given  out  the  statement  based  upon  it.  which  he  did. 

Those  gentlemen  in  this  work  are  there  for  high  patriotic 
rea.sons,  and  they  should  not  be  condemned  but  commended 
for  doing  their  duty.  Their  motives  should  not  be  questioned, 
especially  on  the  basis  of  a  newspaper  article,  which  is  noth- 
ing more  or  less  than  hearsay  evidence  in  the  eyes  of  the 
law. 

Mr.  President.  In  conclusion,  let  me  say  there  is  one  thing 
I  regret  and  about  which  I  feel  I  should  speak.  Many  state- 
ments have  been  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  similar  to 
the  one  made  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Missouri,  which 
have  given  the  country  an  erroneous  impression  as  to  what 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  attempting  to  do  in 
connection  with  the  present  debate.  This  question  affects 
the  general  welfare  of  130,000,000  people.    Their  interest  in 


this  debate  Is  our  interest.  I  submit  they  would  be  better 
fortified  if  we  had  eliminated  a  certain  amount  of  emotion, 
fear,  hearsay,  speculation,  and  conjecture.  I  submit  that  if 
in  these  debates  we  could  have  foregone  prejudicial  and  spec- 
ulative statements,  many  thousands  of  Americans  would  have 
avoided  a  severe  case  of  war  jitters.  What  war  hysteria  there 
now  is  in  the  Nation  has  been  brought  about  in  a  great 
mea.sure  through  failure  of  m.en  in  high  public  office  to  stick 
to  the  facts,  reason,  and  cold  logic. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  commend  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  1  Mr.  Barkley  I  for  the  sensible,  sane,  and  dispas- 
sionate address  made  by  him  yesterdry.  The  Senator  in  that 
address  impugned  the  motives  or  decisions  of  no  Senator  in 
the  debate.  The  Senator  submitted  facts;  he  gave  cold  and 
hard  facts,  and  from  such  a  premise  made  an  argument 
which  seems  to  me  to  be  unanswerable.  I  wish  that  every 
man  and  woman  in  America  who  have  this  war  fear  existing 
within  them  at  the  present  time  could  read  and  reread  every 
word  of  the  speech  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  deny  that  we  are  on  the  road  to  war.  I 
submit  with  all  the  sincerity  I  possess  that  the  Pittman  joint 
resolution  negates  everything  that  brought  us  into  the  war 
in  1917  and  1918.  I  submit  that  the  Pittman  joint  resolution, 
instead  of  placing  us  on  the  road  to  war,  as  has  frequently 
been  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  which  charge  has  caused 
so  much  excitement  throughout  the  country,  is  a  step  to- 
ward maintaining  peace.  No  country  in  all  the  history  of 
nations  has  ever  made  such  tremendous  sacrifices  in  the 
Interest  of  our  own  national  defense  and  our  welfare  for  the 
130.000,000  people  as  we  shall  make  when  we  enact  the 
Pittman  joint  resolution  into  law. 

I  submit  that  thi^  is  not  our  war.  We  must  stay  out.  and 
I  say  that  we  will  stay  out  because  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
American  people  at  the  present  time.  Out  of  the  100.000 
telegrams,  postal  cards,  and  letters  that  have  come  to  my  desk. 
all  from  Illinois,  there  are  various  views  expressed  as  to  what 
should  or  should  not  be  done  with  the  Embargo  Act,  but 
there  is  not  a  single  letter  in  which  there  is  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  militaristic  spirit  that  some  people  would  want 
us  to  believe  exists  in  this  country  today.  Every  ^ngle  one 
concludes  in  one  form  or  another,  "Mr.  Senator,  do  what  you 
can  to  keep  us  out  cf  war." 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  am  interested  in  the  Senator's  statement 
that  in  the  100.000  letters  and  telegrams  he  has  received  from 
his  own  State  of  Illinois  there  has  not  been  a  single  suggestion 
looking  toward  the  involvement  of  this  country  in  war,  and 
I  would  ask  the  Senator  if  from  any  other  source — official, 
semiofficial,  private,  or  whatever  it  may  be — any  suggestion 
has  been  made  to  the  Senator  that  this  country  ought  to  go 
to  war  or  ought  to  permit  itself  in  any  way  to  become  Involved 
In  the  war  that  is  raging  in  Europe? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  reply  to  the  question  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  will  say  that  I  have  not  had  a  single  com- 
munication of  any  kind  or  character  from  anyone  In  this 
country  that  expressed  even  the  slightest  hope  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  involved  in  the  present  European  crisis  across 
the  sea.  and  for  that  reason  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  under- 
stand the  necessity  for  all  of  this  war  talk  throughout  the 
countrj-  at  the  present  time.  I  maintain.  Mr.  President,  that 
only  when  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  Is  changed 
will  this  country  ever  go  into  war.  and.  Insofar  as  my  section 
of  the  country  is  concerned,  that  sentiment  Is  100  percent 
against  involvement  in  the  bloody  conflict  across  the  sea. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  yield' 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Does  the  Senator  mean  to  say  that  no 
munitions  manufacturer,  no  industriaUst,  no  International 
banker,  no  one  of  any  kind  has  directly  or  indirectly  sug- 
gested that  this  country  ought  to  go  to  war? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  just  told  the  Senator  a  moment  ago  that 
no  one  had  ever  contacted  me  with  suggestions  one  way  or 
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the  o»hi"r.  and  consequently  that  I  cannot  follcw  the  aicu- 
nif^nts  which  are  made  on  thp  floor  of  the  Senate  about  the 
inttrnational  bankers  and  the  munitions  makers  wanting 
th!5  C'-Untry  to  so  to  war  to  make  a  lew  duHars,  as  has  bf  n 
suggested  in  debate  by  some  of  those  who  S"ek  to  retain  th.^ 
(m.baren  '-n  arms,  amm.unition,  and  implrmt-nts  of  war. 

Mr  BURKE  Mr.  Pr.  sident.  will  the  Stnator  yi.  Id  fur- 
ther in  order  that  tl-.ore  may  be  no  misunderstanding? 

Mr    LUCAS      I   Mtld. 

Mr  BURKE.  Th'-  Senator  stated  that  no  one  in  this  coun- 
try had  suRftested  the  possibility  or  advisability  that  we  do 
anythuiii  which  rr.isiit  involve  ils  in  war  .^  I  know,  and  wc  all 
know,  of  course,  that  no  one  out.-ide  of  the  country  has  made 
any  such  suggestion  to  the  Senator,  but  I  think  I  should  also 
inrlu(i"  that   m  the  question. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  make  the  answer  all  inclusive,  I  will 
say  to  the  Senator.  Of  course,  I  am  not  as  dosely  m  touch 
with  covernments  a.-ross  the  .sea  as  some  other  Senators  seem 
to  !>■  who  :\:>'  d^ycw-^ms.  this  question  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  CONNAI.LY     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  y.eld'' 

Ml    LUCAS     I  y.eld. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  In  connection  with  what  has  been  suc- 
ges'ed  by  the  Senator  from  Nebra.~-ka  Mr.  Bvrke,.  ^if  course, 
that  suggestion  is  in  refutation  of  the  oit-repeated  inMnua- 
tion  or  ve.led  rhari.'e  by  certain  Senators  and  tho.^e  out.-ide  the 
CliambtT  that  either  the  munitions  makers,  the  bankers,  the 
propagandists,  or  the  industrialists  led  as  into  the  World 
\V..i  Le;  m.  r- m.nd  the  Senator  that  I  have  often  express*  d 
tlie  view  that  we  have  wholly  repudiated  and  rejecled  any 
such  thnuy  As  a  matter  ot  tact,  the  declaration  of  war  m 
iniT  answer,  d  tt-.at  contention,  because  we  did  not  declare 
war  We  s.mply  rtco<;n,zed  that  a  state  of  war  existed,  that 
Germany  had  alrt'ady  made  war  upon  us.  To  make  war  on 
another  nation,  a  nation  does  not  n^ed  to  come  over  and 
beinb  the  capital  of  the  other  r.ation.  It  is  not  nece.>^^ary  that 
a  nation  makms;  war  upon  us  come  over  and  batter  down  the 
walls  of  the  Wlv.te  Hou.se.  r  is  not  nece-sary  that  the  other 
nation  get  cur  ("  )n-t;tution  and  Ihru.-t  a  bayonet  throuch  it. 
Bu'  when  r  m.;ke>  w.ir  on  American  citizen.^,  vl.en  it  de- 
stroys th.e  piojMnty  of  American  citi.'ens.  wh-n  it  kills  cur 
petiple.  It  make.-  war  on  u^.  The  s;,mbo,b  of  America  arc  her 
citizens  and  the.r  [.rcp.-rty  When  Germany  niade  war  on 
Amer.can  citizen.^  >he  made  war  on  the  United  States.  It 
wa.>  not  the  nmmt.ons  makers  wiio  touched  off  the  tcrptdoe-; 
from  the  submarines.  It  wu.s  not  the  bankers  who  cap'.ained 
any  oi  the  undersea  craft.  It  wa.-;  not  tht'  propajTandists  who 
lay  in  wait  and  a5sas-mated  our  c.tizcns  on  the  high  seas. 

It  was  the  destruction  by  Germany  of  American  lives  and 
American  property  on  tlie  Ingh  seas  that  took  us  into  tl:c 
World  War.  We  ,^:mpIy  recognized  th.at  fact.  Under  inter- 
!;at:onal  iaw  every  American  who  gets  abroad  on  a  .sh'p  m 
hi-,  lawful  pur>uits  is  just  as  much  a  part  of  this  Nation  as 
he  IS  when  he  remains  at  home;  and  he  ^'oes  clothed  witii  all 
the  sanctity  and  protec'ion  that  the  flag  ^ives  to  any  citizen. 
So  when  Gtn-many  made  war  on  our  citizims  and  on  i.iir 
piop<  rty  on  the  l-.ii:h  seas  she  was  makm;:  war  en  us. 

What  is  makinc  war'!'  It  is  the  destruction  by  \icleriCe  of 
human  life  or  property  of  another  nation. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nebra.ska  for  ai'a;n  nailing  thii 
false  claim  that  the  barkers  lured  us  into  war.  or  that  ti) 
propagandises  took  the  Conkjress;  of  the  United  State.',  andi 
the  President  by  the  nose  and  led  iLs  i;ito  someihmg  that  we 
did  not  want  to  eo  into;  or  that  the  industrialists,  by  somi- 
soit  of  pre<>ure  or  influence,  drove  us  into  the  World  War. 
The  only  propatiandist.s.  the  only  n;unitions  makers,  [he  only 
international  bankers  who  forced  the  United  States  into  the 
World  War.  were  the  subm.arines  which  killed  American  citi- 
zens on  the  hish  seai  and  destroyed  American  property 
which  wa.s  under  the  piotection  of  our  flag  and  the  sanction 
of  mterr.ational  law. 

Mr.  BURKE.     Mr.  Prcs.dcnt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  purpose  of  the  Pittman  joint  resolution 
which  IS  now  pending  b.-fore  the  Senate  ls  to  prevent  such 
circumita::ccs  from  agaui  ori^mg  ? 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly.  One  of  the  prirr.ary  objects  of 
the  joint  resolution  is,  not  to  give  up  any  of  cur  riehts  under 
international  law,  but  to  claim  them  all.  except  that,  realizing 
the  r^ahtics  and  facing  the  liard  facts,  we  have  provided  for 
the  rt  rncval  of  those  possibilities  and  these  incident.s  which 
might  again  draT  us  into  war.  Under  th.e  terms  of  the  joint 
resclulion  no  German  submarine  could  sii.k  an  American 
vessel  because  there  would  not  be  any  American  \es.sels  going 
to  belligerent  countries.  No  German  submarine  could  kill  an 
American  citizen  on  his  way  to  a  belh-erent  country,  be- 
cau^-e  th.ere  would  be  no  American  citizens  on  tl-.-'ir  way  to 
belligerent  countr.es. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  thank  fhe  Senator  from  Tt  xas  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nf braska  for  their  contributions. 

No  one  who  wa---  in  the  Senate  yest-rrday  and  who  hoard  the 
address  of  the  majority  leader  as  he  analyzed  the  very  ques- 
tion w[i;,'h  was  discus,  ed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  could  fail 
to  iiav  ■  been  impressed:  and  a  fair,  prudent  person  list-ming 
from  th.^  giiliery  must  have  reached  the  very  definite  conclu- 
sion, if  he  v.-as  not  familiar  witii  wliat  occurred  bick  at  that 
time,  that  only  one  thing  Anally  dras-ged  us  into  the  war  of 
1917  and  1913.  and  that  was  the  srking  of  (  ur  vessels,  carry- 
ing Americm  citiz^^ns  down  to  t!ie  bo:tom  of  the  sea.  Not 
only  1,  but  some  20  American  vessels  w.-r'^  ,^unk  from  the  time 
G-rmany  decl.ired  war  in  1914  until  April  6.  1917.  when 
America  declar*  d  war  on  Germany:  and  8  additional  American 
ships  were  attacked  and  damaged  witliout  loss  of  life  Tho.se 
were  cur  merchant  vessels.  In  addition,  the  lives  of  American 
citizens  were  l.)st  upon  b-Iligcrent  vessels.  Under  inttrna- 
tional law  tho.se  Americans  at  that  time  had  a  perfect  right  to 
sail  the  high  sea^  upon  tho.se  vessels. 

As  'he  Senator  has  well  said,  the  joint  resolution,  and  par- 
ticularly the  cash-and-carry  plan,  negates  every  one  nf  the 
obstad-s  and  perils  which  brought  us  into  the  war  of  1917. 
Certainly  if  we  keep  our  ve.v-els  cut  of  the  submarine-inl'(\sted 
waters  of  tlie  Atlantic  no  one  will  deny  that  tliere  will  be  less 
chance  of  cur  b  c  nning  in\olved.  When  we  look  ab.iut  and 
see  what  Germany  recently  did  to  two  Swedish  vessels  and 
one  Finnish  vessel  load?d  with  wood  pulp  bound  for  England, 
we  knew  exactly  what  she  will  .^ooner  or  later  d  )  to  neutral 
Afiierican  ves.-e!s  carrying  secondary  war  supplies  to  the  bel- 
ligerents if  we  permit  them  to  sail  m  those  waters. 

Mr  COiJNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS^     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  mentioned  a  vess.>l  laden 
with  wood  pulp.  Submarines  also  sank  a  Danish  ves-el  loaded 
with  butter. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  If  the  war  lasts  long  enough  everything  under 
God's  shining  sun  will  become  contraband  m  th"  eyes  of  the 
belligerents.  Not  a  single  thing  will  be  left  that  will  be 
classified  as  noncontraband.  Therefore,  when  we  say  in  the 
joint  resolution  that  all  secondary  war  supplies,  including 
wh"at.  cotton,  steel,  ore.  and  copper,  along  with  war  materials, 
shall  b:  shipp<M  across  the  ocean  only  when  the  belligerents 
come  to  our  shores  and  pay  cash  and  take  title  to  the  goods, 
we  ^end  them  out  into  the  Atlantic  under  the  responsibility 
of  the  belligerents  themselves.  That  is  the  nub  of  the  joint 
resolution.  In  my  humble  judgment,  it  will  do  more  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  than  any  piece  of  legislation  that  has  ever, 
heretofore,  been  written.  Certainly  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  using  the  maximum  amount  ot  caution  in 
elmnnating  the  probabilities  of  war  in  pas^smg  this  legn  la'ion. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  in  conclusion,  let  me  make  one  statement.' 
I  hine  no  mtere.st  m  France  or  England.  It  has  been  stated 
up  n  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  at  least  by  inference,  that 
tho.-e  who  veto  to  repeal  the  embargo  arc  being  controlled 
by  France  and  England. 

Mr.  Presid.nt.  I  can  speak  only  for  m.yself.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  any  country  across  the  water,  whether  it  U^  Eng- 
land. Fi-ance,  Germany.  Italy.  Rus.,ia,  or  any  oth.>r  nation. 
Of  cour.se.  I  am  not  impartial,  and  no  other  individual  in 
America  is  when  he  knows  what  is  Roing  on  over  there. 
However,  on  the  question  of  neutrality  I  look  only  to  my 
America.  I  shall  cast  my  vote  on  the  joint  resolution  only 
from  the  .standpoint  of  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  b.st  interest 
of  my  country,  to  tiie  end  that  America  wiil  keep  the  peace. 
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and  that  we  do  not  go  to  war.  My  conscience  will  be  clear 
when  I  cast  my  vote,  and  I  shall  be  able  to  sleep  after  casting 
it.  b<Tause  I  shall  have  voted  for  what  I  conceive  to  be  a  meas- 
ure for  national  defense.  I  shall  have  done  the  best  I  can. 
with  all  my  limitations,  to  give  th-  great  State  of  Illinois  the 
best  representation  I  know  hew  to  give  it  m  connection  with 
a  great  measure  of  this  kind  involving  the  peace  and  the 
security  of  130,000  000  Americans. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Much  has  been  said  in  this  debate 
about  a  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  being  the 
first  step  toward  war.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be- 
lieve that  it  is  either  the  first  step  or  any  step  toward  war? 
And  if  he  did  so  believe,  would  he  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  certainly  would  not  vote  for  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  if  I  believed  for  one  moment  that  it  was  a  step 
toward  war.  Such  an  assertion  has  been  frequently  made; 
but  the  conclusion  is  unjustifiable,  and  there  are  no  facts 
upon  which  the  assertion  can  be  based.  It  is  made  in  the 
thin  air  of  conjecture  and  speculalion.  In  the  humble 
opinion  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  it  has  done  more  to  create 
n  war  hysteria  in  this  country  than  any  other  statement  that 
ha^  been  made  in  aU  the  debates. 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  a  moment  ago  said,  the 
people  of  this  country  have  a  notion  that  the  moment  we 
repeal  the  present  Neutrality  Act  we  are  on  the  road  to  war. 
That  is  the  idea  that  has  been  given  to  them  over  the  radio 
and  through  the  press  as  the  result  of  expiessions  of  men  ui 
hiKh  public  of!ice. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  I  may  make  the  observation,  if  the  Sen- 
ator will  allow  me,  ihat  has  been  done  to  an  extent  that  has 
greatly  alarmed  the  people  of  the  country,  and  many  of  them 
now  believe  that  if  the  embargo  should  be  repealed  it  would 
be  the  first  or  some  step  toward  war.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  further  question:  Is  it  his  belief  that  the  present  law  is  an 
unneutral  law  and  in  its  application  works  to  the  advantage 
of  Germany  and  against  the  Allies? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  in  answer  to  that 
question  that  I  have  always  contended  that  what  is  neutrality 
today  may  not  be  neutrality  tomorrow.  It  depends  upon  con- 
ditions as  they  develop  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
world  as  well  as  upon  the  frailties  and  irresponsibility  of 
human  beings.  Of  course,  the  law  at  the  present  time  on  the 
statute  books  is  for  the  benefit  of  Germany.  If  it  should  be 
repeal! -d.  such  repeal  would  operate  for  the  benefit  of  France 
and  England.     There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Arc  not  arms  and  arrjjnumtion  being 
sent  to  neutral  countries  and  thence  to  belligerents?  Have 
we  not  at  the  present  time — and  I  have  obtained  this  idea 
principally  from  the  very  impressive  speech  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  !Mr.  Burke! — closed  to  England  and  FYance 
even  the  possibility  of  securing  essential  war  materials  and 
arms  from  the  United  States  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
shipping  such  arms  and  materials  to  neutrals,  by  whom,  in 
turn,  they  may  be  shipped  to  belligerents?  Consequently  the 
present  law  is  working  to  the  advantage  of  Mr.  Hitler  and  his 
associates. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  answer  to  that  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  knowing  what  I  do  about  conditions  existing 
in  the  Old  World,  and  recalling  from  the  pages  of  history 
wh.at  has  happened  there  during  the  course  of  a  thousand 
years,  and  especially  during  the  last  5  or  6  years,  I  do  not 
have  much  confidence  or  faith  in  any  of  the  European  nations, 
wlic'her  neutrals  or  belligerents.  I  know  in  my  own  mind 
that  if  tomorrow  we  should  sell  under  the  present  law.  as  v/e 
can  do.  a  thousand  bombing  planes  to  communistic  Russia, 
Germany  would  get  some  of  them  under  the  agreement  she 
has  with  Mr.  Stalin. 

I  know  if  tomorrow  we  should  sell  war  supplies  to  Belgium 
that  England  could  get  a  part  of  those  supplies  if  and  when 
she  wanted  them. 


Mr.  CHANDLER.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator,  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  taking  into  account  the  fact  that  all  of  us 
abhor  war  and  wish  devoutly  that  it  be  avoided,  when  we 
realize  that  peoples  across  the  sea  have  been  unable  to  avoid 
war  and  arc  constantly  menaced  by  war.  has  not  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  the  right  to  take  into  account  that, 
whatever  wan:  they  may  have,  if  they  must  have  war.  It  is 
our  obligation,  in  the  long  run  of  years,  to  keep  it  over  there, 
and  consequently,  if  we  can,  to  prevent  It  coming  over  here? 
In  doing  that  we  best  protect,  in  my  opinion.  Mr.  President, 
the  safety  of  the  people  of  America. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  the  first  section  of  the  pending 
joint  resolution  has  for  its  avowed  purpose  the  protection  and 
security  of  the  American  people  as  well  as  our  national  de- 
fense. My  vote  will  be  cast  upon  this  question  m  line  with 
what  I  believ-  to  be  for  the  best  interest  of  this  country  and 
not  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  The  present  law.  when 
it  was  passed  a  few  years  ago,  was  a  neutrality  law  at  that 
particular  time  wlien  applied  to  all  the  nations  throughout 
the  world ;  but  can  anyone  say  that  the  law  is  now  operating 
neutrally  upon  all  nations  when  at  this  very  moment  this 
country,  under  the  Embargo  Act.  can  sell  a  Luger  gun  to 
Mr.  Stalin,  and  that  is  considered  an  act  of  morality,  but  If 
we  should  sell  a  similar  Luger  gun  to  Mr.  Hitler  that  would 
be  an  act  of  immorality?  That  is  exactly  the  manner  in 
which  the  present  law  operates,  and  that  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why  I  am  for  repeal. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois yioM  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Does  the  Senator  know  of  any  nation 
in  the  world,  except  the  United  States,  which  has  an  embargo 
at  this  time  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  in 
reply  that  I  am  not  aware  whether  they  have  or  have  not, 
but  I  can  see,  understand  that,  perhaps  Finland  or  Norway! 
or  the  other  Nordic  countries,  small  as  they  are.  and  attempt- 
ing as  best  they  can  to  carry  on  democracy  somewhat  similar 
to  ours,  might  be  coerced  or  intimidated  to  do  almost  any- 
thing wnen  they  see  the  gurvs  of  the  bear  of  Russia  pointed 
toward  them.  When  Finland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Switzer- 
land, and  other  small  nations,  are  threatened  at  this  very 
moment,  I  can  understand  that,  as  a  matter  of  self-defense, 
they  might  do  the  very  thing  the  Senator  is  talking  about;' 
and  I  can  understand  that  they  might  do  just  the  opposite', 
as  a  matter  of  self-defense  and  seK-preservation.  just  as  I 
think  the  enactment  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  will 
help  us  to  do. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
another  question  on  that  point? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  The  Senator,  of  course,  has  kept  In 
touch  with  all  the  developments  in  the  countries  surround- 
ing Germany  and  Russia  and  England  and  Prance  in  recent 
months.  Has  he  heard  of  any  threat  against  any  of  those 
countries,  including  the  Scandinavian  countries  or  Switzer- 
land, that  they  would  be  forced  into  war  unless  they  passed 
an  embargo  act? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  No.  I  will  say  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  that  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  would  be 
the  last  reason  why  any  of  those  countries  would  go  to  war. 
I  have  maintained  from  the  beginning  that  either  the  con- 
tinuation or  the  repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  will  not 
involve  us  in  war.  It  has  been  unduly  magnified,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  the  humble  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
If  the  American  people  at  this  moment  believed  sincerely 
that  there  was  not  going  to  be  any  war  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  arguments  over  repeal  or  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo  would  drop  out  of  the  picture  overnight.  If 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  by  a  concurrent 
resolution  should  declare,  or  the  President  of  the  United 
States  should  say  that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  troops 
be  sent  to  Europe  in  the  bloody  struggle  there  raging,  argu- 
ments for  or  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would 
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paJp  Info  in<;:rT!if.car.ce  cverniglit.  and  tlii.s  dfbatc  wciild  be 
concludf'd  in  a  hurry. 

Tho  rr.lv  q'.ie-rvn  in  thp  minds  of  th'>  American  people 
af  !h:s  t)m"  is  whfhrr  or  not  th>".r  s'ln.s  are  poinc  to  bo 
sent  arrows  the  sca.s  to  pull  th--  <  hrsrnuts  of  scmo  foreign 
Rfvernment  cut  of  the  international  fire.  \V!icn  we  pet 
dcwn  to  ccld  facts  that  is  th-^  ba-Ms  of  it  all.  A  pr'-at  num- 
ber of  our  people  i-..ivc  the  erroneous  imprr's.sion  that  if 
and  wh' n  we  repeal  the  tmbar-'o  we  will  b- crme  involved  in 
the  war,  and  many  of  tho  letters  and  argum'-nts  ccmine  from 
the  rro.ssrcad.>  :n  mv  section  of  the  State  of  Illtnoi.s  are  based 
upcn  that  verv  prir^.t. 

Mr    PITTMAN      Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Dor.s  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
y:t'ld  to  the  S.-nator  from  Ne-.ada? 

Mr.  lUCAS      I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN  Tl-.e  Senator  i«:  familiar  with  the  history 
of  the  World  War.  Is  thor*^  anything  m  it  that  di.-clo.^:-?  that 
a  .'■ingl.^  one  of  our  ve.^.sds  wa.s  sunk  on  the  ground  that  it 
was  carr>'lne  arms,  ammunition,  and  implem-nts  of  war':> 

Mr.  LUCAS.  My  recollcetion  ls.  as  I  have  scann  tl  casually 
the  annotations  of  th'^  diplomatic  corr"spf)rd"nce  (  a'r'od  on 
bftwe»>n  Secretary  Lansing.  Secrrtarv  Bryan.  PrcMdent  Wor-d- 
rt-w  WiLson.  and  tht^  German  Government,  that  nnt  a  .single 
one  of  the  ship.s  that  were  sunk  wa.s  carryim;  such  articl'-s. 
but  they  were  carrying  .secondary  materials  of  war.  .'^uch  a.s 
wheat.  o;l.  cdtton.  copper,  and  similar  commodities. 

Mr.  PITTMAN  As  a  matter  of  fact,  hi.story  di.-clo.ses  that 
Great  Britain  captured  Ammcan  vfs.c,.]^  took  them  into  h-T 
purts,  and  kept  them  there,  with  thfir  caraoi^s,  an  undue 
If  ngJh  of  timt\  not  btXMUse  tl-.ey  v.i-rf  carryint;  arm.s,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  to  Hnil-and  and  Sw.den,  lor 
in.stance.  but  because  they  were  carrying,  in  many  cases, 
wheat  and  cotton.  Wheat  and  cotton  were  first  called  condi- 
tional contraband,  that  is.  th.-v  were  conttaband  if  d-vst^nid 
for  the  army  of  the  enemy,  Th--  British  captured  and  con- 
fi^ rated  -hip.s  carrying  contrab.md:  practically  everything  on 
the  iLst  of  commodities  was  named  as  contraband;  and.  even- 
tually, wheat,  tl.nir,  and  cotton  were  so  denominated  They 
did  not  try  to  draw  a  distmctuin  between  arm.s.  animunition, 
and  implemen'.s  (if  war.  and  other  conimidities  that  aid^'d 
the  enemy  iii  winning  the  war.  It  will  not  b-^  trund  in  all  'he 
c.  rrt  spondencc  either  with  Germany,  or  with  Great  Riuam. 
or  in  ih'  protests  which  were  filed  that  the  so'ZMr-^.s  were  band 
upon  the  fact  th.it  such  ships  were  carrying  arms,  amr.iuni- 
tion,  and  implfments  of  war. 

Therefore,  in  the  hcht  of  the  experience  of  the  World 
War,  we  would  not  save  a  single  A.r^encan  vessel  oitht^r  frrm 
ca.pture  in  one  case  or  from  saiking  m  th  •  other  case  by 
simply  s'ating  to  tho  covernments  at  war  that  cur  vessels 
Were  not  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  or  in:p!cm.cnts  of  war. 
Th.'  exclusion  frcin  th-ir  cai-ioes  of  arm.s.  amm.unition.  and 
impiemtnts  of  war  did  not  save  them  from  destruction  dur- 
ing the  last  war:  and  taking  the  exp(  nenc.^  today  of  tiie 
sinking  by  Germany  of  Swedish  vcs'^els  which  wev^  carrying 
Wiv;d.  we  know  that  the  same  course  now  would  not  save 
our  ships  from  btnng  destroyed.  If  it  will  not  save  our  ihips 
from  being  destroyed,  how  does  it  help  us '  Hov,-  does  it  keep 
U.S  at  ptace,'  Wliat  we  want  to  do  is  to  save  the  lives  of  our 
citizens. 

Mind  you.  it  is  possible  that  having  proposed  a  law  thu 
our  .ships  .shall  not  be  armed,  tint  th  y  shall  be  idntifi-d 
otherwise  than  by  the  American  flar— which  can  be  copied 
by  any  belligerent— and  by  identification  every  time  they 
lenvo  a  port,  belligerent  s'lbmarines  may  be  able  to  crme  to 
the  .surface  and.  ;is  surface  versels.  comply  with  interna- 
tional law  by  visit  and  search,  not  sinking  without  notice. 
If  th.at  taki  .s  place,  what  is  the  result':' 

A  German  or  a  British  subm.arine  comes  alongside  one  of 
our  vessels  The  ves.se]  is  not  armed.  Tliere  is  no  dancer. 
Men  from  the  .subrr^anne  go  aboard  our  ve.ssel  by  means  of 
a  smaU  boat.  They  d- termme  for  themsrlves  whether  or 
not  the  carco  is  contraband.  They  mav  determine  the  ques- 
Uon  wrongly,  but  they  d.'term.m-  it  during  wai :  and  there  is 
no  remedy  for  a  wrong  determination  except  to  fight,  or 
wait  until  the  war  is  over  and  then  go  into  courts  of  arbitra- 


tion and  determine  the  legal  question.  But  if  the  beIM:,'erents 
are  satisfied  tliat  there  is  no  danc t  to  a  submarine  in  visit- 
ing and  searching  a  vessel  of  ours,  and  thev  (i:i  .so  and  then 
actually  d(^stroy  the  vessel  and  its  cargo,  but,  before  doinT 
so,  make  provision  for  the  .safety  fo'-  the  lives  of  our  citizens, 
there  is  not  going  to  be  any  cause  tha'  will  arouse  the  people 
of  this  country  to  a  war  fever,  and  we  ihall  not  pet  in^o 
any  trouble. 

That  IS  the  object  of  the  pending  legislation.  There  is 
today  no  law  on  the  statute  books  to  prevent  on  American 
ves.s/-l  from  carrx-in'.:  anything  on  earth  t<j  a  bellii-'erent  except 
a  few  manufactured  articles.  We  know  tliat  mir  vessels  will 
be  stopped.  We  know  that  they  will  be  destroyed,  if  ne-^es- 
sary.  That  is  the  foundation  of  th,^  legislation  before  Con- 
gress. The  W'^ild  War  demonstrated  that  keeping  off  a  few 
manufactured  articles  would  not  prevent  the  sinking  of  our 
vessels  during  that  war.  The  present  war  ci'  monstrates  that 
the  .same  course  will  not  dj  it  iv  w.  It  is  p  rfectly  apparent. 
There  is  me  oth"r  matter  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  Sena- 
tor'.>  .iMention  which  scorns  to  b?  mrnindcrstood.  not  orily 
by  th-'  masst  s  ef  the  prop'e  cf  this  country  but  by  a  gre-at 
n.any  of  the  lawy  rs  of  this  country  and  by  the  writers  of  thi.s 
country,  namely,  that  the  presen'  law  does  not  apply  to  any 
cniinfry  en  earth  except  those  which  are  actuaily'at  war. 
Tod.iy  no  countries  are  at  war  except  Great  Britain.  Franc, 
and  Germany,  and  Poland,  if  you  wish  to  say  that  she  is  still 
at  u.ir.  The  pr- -'nt  law  does  not  apply  to  any  country 
except  these  four.  All  the  arms  and  ammunition  we  rhoo.se 
t,.  sell  may  go  to  any  oth.er  country  in  the  world— to  Pai.ssia. 
to  Humania.  to  Yu.i'aslavia,  even  to  Italy.  Ru.ssia  is  not  at 
war  Italy  is  not  at  war.  Rumania  is  not  at  war.  Yufo- 
sliivia  IS  not  at  -.var.  Arms  and  ammunition  may  go  to  any 
ol  them. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  BopahI  said  that  arms  and 
animuniticn  and  implements  of  war  should  not  go  to  Italy, 
but  the  present  law  does  not  allow  the  President  to  stop  them 
from  going  to  It.ily  because  Italy  i.>  not  at  war.  It  would  bo 
nece.s.saiT,  m  order  to  accomplish  tint,  to  amend  the  present 
act  to  make  it  apply  to  certain  neutrul.s— what  neutral.-? 
Who  is  to  determine  what  neutrals  it  shall  applv  to.^ 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  T.-\ft1  .suggests  that  we  do  not 
111;,  w  anything  at  all  to  be  shipped  to  Euicpe.     That  muiit 
b'    the  safe  way,  but.  if  we  sli.^uld  do  that,  what   would  be 
the    result ■:>     Let    us    get    away    from    Germany.     So    many 
p  pplj  arc  tjuchy  about  Germar.y.     Take  the  case  of  Russia. 
Take  the  case  of  S'.alin.     There  is  no  more  brutal  conqueror 
in  the  world  than  Stalin.     Hitler  is  a  piker  be-ide  him.     Yet 
under  the  law  that  is  en  our  statute  beoks  today,  uhi.h  .M^me 
de~.:  e  to  repeal,  Ru.s.sia  may  buy  all  the  arm.,  and  ammunuion 
sh.e  wants  to  buy  from  us  becau.se  the  pre.-.ent  l.iw  does  not 
apply  to  Rus.sia.     Slie  is  not  at  war.     Wh.it  has  she  dom  ? 
She  has  already  bought  airplanes  from  us.     She  has  b>.U'-;ht. 
lurplane  engines  from  us.     She  has  h.lped  to  build  up  her 
dtfense.     She    has    bought    cur    pat^mt.-:    siie    has    obta.ned 
licenses  under  cur  patents:  she  ha.s  built  up  one  of  the  great- 
est  war  machines  in  all  the  world.     And  here  are  Estonia, 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  peaceful  little  countries,  interfering  wi'h 
no  one,  with  no  factories  to  build  arm.s  and  ammunition  and 
im.plements  of  war.     Here  is  Finland  m  exactly  the  same  fix. 
There  is  Norway,  in  the  same  fix.     Sweden  may  have  a  few 
factories,  though  vciy  few  by  comparison.     Yet  Russia,  v.hen 
she  has  taken  advantage  of  our  law  and  bir.It  up  th'i-  "reat 
armament  and  great  surplus,  may  prevent  Finland,  Estonia. 
Latvia.  Lithuania.  Norway.  Sweden.  Holland.  Belgium.  Pun- 
gary.  Rumaiaa,  Yugoslavia— all  of  'hem— from  gettimia  sin- 
gle, .-clitary  airplane:  a  single,  .solitary  instrument  of  defense. 
HjW     By  doing  .mmething  over  which  we  have  no  ccntiol— 
by  simply  bringing  about  war  against  tho.se  countries.     That 
is  wliat  mav  happen  under  the  present  law. 

Mr.  CLARK  ol  Idaho.     Mr.  Presid-  nt ' 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  am  very  much  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  for  the  contribution  m.ade  bv  him.  I  now  vield  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  CL.^RK  of  Idaho.     I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said  is 
of  course,  thoroughly  true.    We  have  been,  to  a  certain  cx- 
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tent,  an  arsenal  for  Ru.ssia  in  order  that  she  might  better  take 
caro  of  Finland  and  some  of  the  other  Baltic  states.  It 
might  be  v.eii  tn  point  cut  to  the  Senator  what,  of  couisc.  he 
already  knows — that  the  preat  democracy  of  England,  as  I 
understand,  has  just  concluded  a  v.Titten  treaty  v.nth  Mr. 
Str.lin  whereby  she  is  about  to  furnish  him  with  two  cf  the 
most  .straU'gic  war  materials  which  she  possesses,  tin  and 
luhb'  I  ui  "h,  of  ccurse,  will  go  into  implements  of  war  and 
can  gf)  into  .subst.intially  nothing  else  ixcept  that  some  oT 
tlicm  nay  find  their  way  to  Germany  for  th-  purpose  of 
carrying  out  the  aims  rf  what  I  concede  tn  be  tho  greatest 
ccnqueror  of  them  all,  Mr.  Stalin.     It  seems  odd. 

We  have  entered  into  some  kind  of  an  agreement  with  Eng- 
land to  exchange  cotton  for  rubber.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
."=:t:.tus  of  that  agreement  is  at  this  time.  The  Banking  and 
Currency  Com.mit'ce  considered  it  last  year.  I  bf^l^eve  the 
S.  nator  from  .South  Carolina  i  Mr.  Byrnes  I  was  particularly 
interested  in  that  agreement.  It  would  be  intere.stmg  to 
know  whetner  we  are  getting  that  rubbt^r  in  exchange  for 
cotton,  as  it  was  agreed  that  we  should  do. 

The  Sena' or,  however,  peain  raises  the  question  of  trans- 
shipment. Of  course  in  this  joint  resolution  and  in  exi.stin(j 
law  we  do  everything  we  can  to  prevent  transshipment. 

We  create  n  munitions  board,  and  we  make  it  unlawful 
for  our  manufacturers  to  ship  for  transshipment.  After  the 
go.-.d.-  leave  our  country,  however,  we  have  no  control  over 
them,.  We  do  everything  we  can.  as  long  as  they  are  in  the 
United  States,  to  prevent  transshipment.  Once  they  get  out 
cf  our  hand.-,  anything  may  happen. 

Ireland  is  neutral.  Ireland  has  not  declared  war.  Bel- 
gium is  neutral.  Russia  is  neutral.  Italy  is  neutral,  as  the 
Senator  well  points  out;  and  any  of  them  theoretically  may 
buy  our  materials,  war  materials  or  otherwise,  until  the  new 
lav.  goes  into  effect,  and  tran.sship  them..  But,  as  I  pointerl 
rut  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  think  a  week  or  so  ago,  in 
the  World  War  England  put  every  neutral  nation  on  a  quota 
basi.s.  They  now  have  announced  their  intention  of  dcing 
hki  wi.se.  Of  course,  that  does  not  ju.-tify  our  allowing  trans- 
shipments to  be  made  if  we  can  pr(>vent  it;  bur  England  now 
has  a  niKssicn  in  Sweden  working  out  a  quota  for  Sweden 
and  Noiway  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  based  upon 
their  p.-acetime  needs:  and  they  wi'.l  unquestionably  follow, 
and  h:i\'  aniuuinced  them.'^elves  as  t'oing  to  follow,  ihe.r 
fo.mer  wart  m>  policy  of  putting  neutrals  on  a  quota  basis. 
So,  as  a  matter  of  practicaJ  fact,  tliere  w'lU  be  veiy  liiilc 
transsliipment  to  Germany:  but  I  stdl  wonder  about  the 
p;.  o  fa"h  of  England  in  a-kme  us  at  this  time  to  repeal  our 
emb-reo  and  then  entering  into  a  contract  to  furnioh  tin 
and  rubber  to  Russia, 

Mr.  PITTMAN  Mr.  President,  let  me  answer  that  for 
JTist  a  second. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  should  lik"  to  know  just 
when  England  csked  us  to  repeal  this  embargo,  and  just 
what  information  is  coming  from  Engla.nd,  through  whom, 
and  to  whom.  I  have  heard  the  statem.ent  made  on  this 
fl'  or  m  the  past  several  days  in  these  debates  that  England 
is  giving  us  the  sign  over  here  to  go;  the  sign  to  repeal  our 
Embargo  Act.  As  one  of  the  two  Senators  from  Illinois, 
who  repre.sent  7,800,000  people.  I  am  vitally  interested  in 
finding  out  just  where  this  infoimation  is  coming  from, 
who  is  getting  the  information,  and  why  I  have  not  been 
invited  in  on  som.e  of  the.sc  conferences. 

Mr.  PITTMAN,     Mr.  President 

Mr,  LUCAS.  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from 
luc.ho  an^w-rr  th^t  question.    He  made  the  assertion. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  I  think,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  recall,  a  gentleman  known  as  Sir 
Anthony  Eden  came  over  here  for  a  very  goe>d  purpose.  Of 
course,  it  is  not  subject  to  mathematical  proof;  but  immedi- 
ately af'er  the  boat  docked  in  Londrjn  he  went  to  No.  10 
D(Avning  Street  and  at  lea;-.t  assured  ceruin  persons  there 
that  he  thought  the  Am.crican  embargo  would  be  repealed. 

Mr.  LUCAS.    So  what?     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CL.\RK  of  Idaho.  So  what?  So  this,  that  England 
and  Prance  probably  would  never  have  taien  the  position  they 


took,  if  they  had  not  known  In  advance  that  there  would  be  an 
attempt  to  repeal  our  present  embargo. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  That  Is  another  one  of  thase  violent  con- 
clusions, based  upon  conjecture  and  speculation,  which  has 
been  running  rife  throughout  the  country.  Mr,  Hamilton 
Pish,  a  distlnru'-hed  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  minority  leader  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTalrs, 
made  a  trip  into  Germany  and  flew  in  Ribbentrop's  plane  all 
over  the  country,  but  I  would  not  say  that  Congressman  Pish 
is  for  the  continuation  of  the  embargo  because  he  wants  to 
aid  Germany. 

S.)  we  ccme  riL-ht  back  to  the  one  proposition,  so  far  as  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  is  concerned;  What  is  best  for  America? 
England  has  not  contacted  me;  Germany  has  not  contacted 
mc:  FYance  has  not  contacted  me;  and  no  agent  of  any  of 
thos(>  governments  which  are  now  at  war,  nor  any  agent  of 
any  of  th.ose  nations,  has  ever  said  anything  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  about  what  he  should  do.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
m.eeting  since  Congress  met  for  this  extraordinary  session, 
with  anyone  outsld--^  of  the  Senate,  either  at  dinners,  or  teas, 
or  what  not,  where  any  single  individual  ever  approached  me 
for  the  purpose  of  attempting  to  convince  me  that  It  was 
proper  for  me  to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  because  it 
would  help  England  and  F^rance. 

Mr.  Presiden^  I  have  spoken  longer  than  I  had  intended. 
I  am  like  the  Swede  who  proposed  to  the  girl;  I  have  .<:aid 
too  much  already.  [Laughter.]  I  did  not  intend  to  say  this 
much;  if  I  have  talked  too  long  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
must  assume  a  part  of  the  responsibility,  because  it  was  he 
who  started  the  debate  by  asking  me  a  question,  when  I  was 
ready  to  cea.se  and  desist. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  jifld? 

Mr.  LUCAS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
Mr.  PITTAIAN.  The  junior  Senator  from  Idaho  FMr. 
CL.«.nK],  who  I  do  not  think  has  the  very  highest  admiration 
for  Great  Britain,  judging  by  his  speech,  seems  to  want  us 
to  follow  the  example  of  Great  Britain.  In  the  first  place. 
Great  Britain  agreed  to  trade  some  rubber  wirh  Russia  for 
some  wh'-at.  Our  Embargo  Act  does  not  prevent  us  during 
war  from  '^t\Ang  rubber  to  Great  Britain,  does  it?  Not  a» 
all.  The  thing-  about  which  Great  Britain  has  entered  into 
an  agreement  with  Russia  are  not  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  which  the  Senator  tliinks  it  is  illopai  to 
sell.  They  are  not  on  our  list.  We  can  .seij  to  any  warring 
power  any  of  the  articles  about  which  the  Senator  is  talking, 
because  the  things  in  which  they  arc  dealing  are  not  what 
the  Senator  calls  arms,  ammunition,  and  impli  m. -nts  of  war. 
But  suppose  Great  Britain  were  selling  nrms.  ammu.nition.  and 
irr^plements  of  war  m  Ru.ssia.  Would  th.^t  justify  u~  in 
selling  arm.s,  ammunaion.  and  implements  of  war  to  Great 
Britain  under  the  Senator's  theory?  I  do  not  think  it  would 
at  all. 

Tlie  Senator  is  talking  about  handling  those  things  after 
they  get  into  a  country,  and  refers  to  the  fact  thr.t  cur  law 
pr.:,vides  that  they  cannot  be  sent  by  transshipment  to  a 
belligerent.  Yet  he  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of  our 
not  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  other  countries,  of  our  "keeping 
our  nose  out  of  their  business."  Nevertheless,  he  would  allow 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  go  to  Rus.sia, 
a  country  that  is  larger  than  the  United  States,  with  more 
boundaries  over  which  to  cross  into  Germany  and  to  other 
countries  than  wr  have  here,  and  after  they  cet  them  there 
Germany  can  obtain  them  legally.  The  Senator  would  at- 
tempt to  have  us  apply  a  spy  system  there  to  see  whether  or 
not,  after  the  articles  got  to  Russia,  they  were  to  be  taken  into 
Germany. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  That  would  not  be  changed  under 
the  so-called  Pittman  measure,  would  it? 
Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes;  because  we  have  no  embargo. 
The  Senator's  idea  is  to  have  an  em.bargo  on  four  or  five 
things.  They  can  legally  be  sent  to  Russia,  if  they  are  to  stop 
there,  but  the  Senator  would  have  us  go  with  them  to  see  if 
they  stop  there  and  do  not  go  to  Germany.  He  wants  a  spy 
system  there,  or  some  little  agent  down  here  saying,  "I  suspect 
it  is  going  to  Rus.sia  to  be  sent  to  Germany.    I  suspect  it  is 
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gninc  to  Yupa-'lavia  to  b"  sen*  to  G.rrr.any.  I  susport  it  is 
goUiK  to  Rumania  to  be  s-'n'  to  Germany,"  and  he  would  stop 
It.  one  litt:*'  man  h^r'-  offer.dm?  the  wh^le  wi  rU  by  meddhng 
In  their  afT;i!rs,  atttm.pMn!?  to  find  out.  after  they  lecally  buy 
sumrthing  her*',  whether  at  some  later  timr  it  is  to  be  trans- 
fcrrt  d  <;nmfv.h«^r>'  else.  We  would  be  in  more  trouble  than 
f-ver  The  S»'natf)r  would  h.ave  u.s  go  to  evtiy  ni  utral  country 
and  h.aV'-  a  vpy  system  set  up  to  .'<ec  wh-ther  or  nut,  after 
artu  les  are  bnamht.  in  I'-sally.  they  are  sent  hi  'gaily  to  brl- 
IiR'Tt-nt  count Mfs.  Talk  iibjut  .sf.ck'.n'j  your  nos  ■  into  other 
peopl-''s  bu.^inf  -s  If  thrre  1:5  a  wor.se  example  of  such  a 
course  th  in  th.at.  I  d)  not  know  what  it  c(<uid  b'\ 

Mr  LUCAS.  Mr  P:e.vid»nt.  I  am  not  intrr»^sted  in  what 
England  did  in  lY.r  la.-t  war  with  respect  in  quotas:  I  am  not 
inttTi  .sf(  d  in  wha'  England  and  Soviet  Ru.-sia  aie  doing  at  the 
pre.srnt  tlm^•  U:'h  regard  to  any  trade  pact.>  they  arc  com- 
pleting. I  am  not  inter-stid  in  what  Gtrmany  and  Italy  are 
do'.ns.'  at  this  tim.f  with  respect  to  pacts  into  which  thry  are 
filtering.  I  am  n  it  intrTr^ted  in  the  Er.ttland-Turkey  pact 
which  ha.s  ju>t  been  eom.pl-tfd  What  I  am  iiitei'-stcd  in.  if 
vmu  will  induke  n.e  again.  i.>  what  us  bi  .-t  for  my  CDUntiy 
uncirr  prescn'  world  conditions. 

When  I  .--ludy  thf  rrcM-iu  law  from  the  vtundpomt  of  nt  u- 
tralry  and  find  that  it  is  pn.^sible  to  sell  to  cGmnnrri;.stic 
Russia  a  th.ousand  b  ombmr  planes  toni'i  rov,  but  tha'  we 
canivit  sell  to  Canada,  our  pt-acrful  neighbor  for  ovrr  a  hun- 
drf'd  yt-ars,  a  .sintti-'  p^'Ui-id  of  pcwd  r.  I  rinruit  c  'rr.prrlicr.d 
how  anyone  can  ci.ntenri  that  .-ucli  a  law  is  a  law  d  neutrality, 
operating  fairly  and  With  tquity  and  good  conscience  Upon 
nil  nations  ;i;;kt' 

Mr   Ll'N'nKIlN      Mr    Pr^'suien* 

Thf  PRErilDING  OFFICER  'Mr  Ri  iiw  Ki.Lr.\B\(H  ;n  the 
rhairi.  Does  the  Scn;\Ior  from  Illinois  julci  tj  th.''  S'-nator 
fr^-m  Minne'-ota'' 

Mr   LUCAS.     I  \U'ld. 

Mr    LUN'DEEN      Who  put   the  law  on  the  statute  b  njks? 
M:.  Ll'CAS      Thaf   i-  n.-t   i!ie  qu- st.on. 

Mr   LUNDEEN      W!;o  pu*  it  'li.  rr  ,'     Yuu  put  it  there.    The 
adiTunt-tration   put    it    iliirr.     It    is   vour   Liw.     It    is   on   the 
bO('k>.     Why  arc  \i-.u  c^'nipiamine  about  it? 
.    Mr    LUCAS.     I  d.d  not  yitld  fur  any  long  dissertation  by 
the  Senator  from  M;:in;">  ;ta. 

M-.  Ll'NDEEN  The  law  i'^  flie  on-'  y.iu  made. 
Mr.  LUCAS  Mr  Pr-'sidcnt.  I  under.stood  I  had  the  fioor. 
I  did  not  think  'lie  Senato:  fn  in  Minnesota  liad  th.'>  floor. 
If  I  r-^ad  the  RFit)RD  of  a  tew  days  atio  correctly,  1  Cvin  under- 
stand how  h  ■  would  want  the  floor,  because  h.e  want.-,  a  lot 
of  things,  h-'  wan's  thi.>  Nation  to  take  a  to^d  portion  ol 
th;'  Bri'ish  l.-la:ui.^  ou'  al'.nL;  the  oastern  coast  of  Anierica. 
H"  :,>  a  peace-lovifi;  lulNU'  ate.  one  ci  the  crtat  apc.^tles  of 
P(  .tee  m  th:  -  c-  .in'rv.  and  I  admire  hiin  lor  it.  He  ha.>  dene 
a  ^/eat  Work,  ar.d  lias  made  a  creat  contribution  to  the  cau.-^e 
of  peace.  I  SI  Inniily  (onfc^s  I  was  startled  when  I  learned 
tha;  my  f.ooi.\  ti;  nd  tirm  M!nr.e.--ota.  this  man  who  love.s 
ptMce  b'Mter  th.m  he  lines  anyth.ne  el>e,  had  started  out 
up.in  a  career  to  get  this  country  into  war  by  seizing  these 
i.sjands  belonging  to  Great  Britain.  I  was  ^h.  eked;  I  was 
suipii.-ed.  I  was  chagrined 

01  course  we  passed  this  law;  but  are  we  to  remain  para- 
lyzed and  take  no  steps  to  protect  our  national  welfare  under 
ehan.ged  d  ndi'ion.-:*  H.is  th.ere  ever  -been  a  law  passed  in 
the  li.sttiry  oi  the  country  that  was  not  amended  from  time 
to  time  in  the  rt,'ht  ol  txpeiience' 

Oh,  Mr.  President.  I  know  when  tlie  law  was  pass'^d,  I 
know  how  It  was  done.  I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  at  that  particular  time.  I  voted  for  it.  I 
remember  when  ue  amend-'d  th.e  law  in  th.e  middle  of  a 
session  m  order  to  capture  a  few  airplan\s  which  wrre  on 
their  way  to  Spam.  Th.at  was  not  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  game;  that  was  just  emasculating  them  com- 
pletely. 

We  pass(Kl  the  so-called  neutrality  law  m  1935.  Today  there 
is  a  European  war  of  gigantic  proportions  m  progress.  Yet 
It  apparently  makes  little  difference  m  the  estimation  of 
some  that  that  war  vitally  affects  our  domestic  policy  and  cur 
national  defense.     Tliey  want  that  law  to  remain  just  as  it 


Is  without  changing  a  word  in  it  until  the  nations  acro.=:s 
the  s(^as  settle  their  bloody  disputes.  Whither  it  takes  6 
months;  or  6  years. 

Ju^t  im.agme  adopting  a  theory  of  that  kind,  and  con- 
tending that  that  is  a  theory  of  national  def.-nse,  a  theory 
which  v.-:ll  protect  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  tlu.s  Nation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  LUCAS,     I  yield 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  speaks  of  thos^-  who  wish  to 
have  the  i,ire>ent  embarero  law  remain  on  tlie  book.-  as  it  is. 
I.S  It  not  ine-capable  that  Senators  who  desire  to  retain  the 
prc.':ent  (■mbargo  law  want  to  retain  it  and  all  of  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  fr;)m  it,  so  elcqu'-ntly  pointed  cut  by  tlie 
Senator  from  Illinois,  like  Russia  buying  a  thoti.^and  boir.b  n'z 
planes,  but  Canada  not  being  able  to  get  one'^  In  other 
words,  if  they  keep  the  law.  then  tliey  mu.-t  hug  to  thtir 
breasts  the  consequences  and  1  tTtcts  of  the  l.iw 

Mr  LUCAS  Of  coui.>^e  the  Senator  from  Ti  xas  is  100  per- 
cent riizh.t.     IL-  IS  exactly  correct. 

I  .-liad  not  d-.  t.iin  the  Senate  loncer,  but  shall  ^^ay  just  one 
word  m  c. inclusion.  I  again  a.'^.sert  that  this  is  not  our  war; 
I  a,-^.-«  rt  that  America  should  stay  out:  I  repeat  that  ><)  long 
as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Senate  I  will  vote,  if  necessary, 
billions  of  djllars  for  the  defense  of  (  ur  shores,  hut  the  srn:.ir 
Senator  from  Illinois  will  never  vote  a  dime  to  smd  Ameinan 
boys  acro.ss  the  ocean  to  pull  the  chestnuts  rf  s,-,nie  other 
nation  out  cf  th<'  mt.  rnati  .nal  fire.  I  make  thi..  .statem- iit 
again  bccau-e  I  have  found,  in  readiim  my  mail,  .some  wlio 
are  wont  to  scoff  at  this  declaration  of  policy. 

Let  us  stay  out,  M:  Presid.  nt,  because  when  this  holocaust 
of  hell  has  been  fmish>  d  acio-s  the  .sea,  if  Eun  !«■  tn  civili/a- 
tion  is  not  destroyed,  it  will  be  seriou-ly  criiipl'  d.  Tlv  Old 
World  v.ill  iiM'd  Am.  rica  to  b.nd  up  h.er  wounds  and  keep 
cu-ili/a'!on  from  crm!)Ietely  coILip.Mng. 

Mr.  BYRNES,  Mr.  Prt.sident.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  statement  of  the  President 
made  vA  the  time  of  the  signing  of  the  Neirraliiv  Act  <,f 
19:55. 

Til-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  rtf erred  to  is  as  follows: 

AoGi-.sT  Jl.  1935. 

STATt.MFNT   BY  THE   PRE.SIDENT 

I  have  glvpn  my  approval  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  17:3  thf 
neutrality  legislation  which  paiised  the  Congress  la.st  wutk 

I  have  approved  thi.s  Joint  resolution  because  it  was  intended  as 
an  expressi'in  of  the  fi.xed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  v.hich  might  involve  us  In 
war.  Tlie  purpose  is  wholly  excellent,  and  this  Joint  resolution 
will  to  a  considerable  de^^ree  serve  that  end. 

It  provides  for  a  licensing  system  for  the  control  of  carrvlnc' 
arms,  etc  .  by  American  vessels,  for  the  control  of  the  u.-c  of  Amrn- 
cd-\  waters  by  foreitfn  submarines:  for  the  restriction  of  travel  by 
American  citlz.r.s  on  vessels  of  belligerent  nations,  and  for  the 
embargo  of  the  export  of  arms,  etc.,  to  both  belligerent  nations 

The  latter  section  terminates  at  the  end  of  February  1936  TMs 
.section  requires  further  and  more  complete  consideration  between 
now  and  that  date.  Here  again  the  objective  is  wholly  good  It 
is  the  policy  of  this  Government  to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  wars 
httwcen  other  nations,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  no  Congress  and  no 
Executive  can  foresee  all  possible  future  situations  History  is 
filled  with  unforeseeable  situations  that  call  for  some  flexibility  of 
action.  It  is  conceivable  that  situations  may  arise  in  which  the 
wholly  inflexible  provisions  of  section  i  of  this  act  might  have 
exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which  was  inter. fi,>d  In  <  ;h.  r 
wird.s.  the  inflexible  provisions  might  drag  us  u.^o  w.ir  i-teid 
of  keeping  us  out.  The  policy  of  the  Government  is  definitely 
committed  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  the  avoidance  of  any 
en-an-l-ments  which  would  lead  us  into  conflict.  At  the  same 
time  It  IS  the  policy  of  the  Government  by  every  peaceful  means 
and  without  entamrlement  to  cooperate  with  other  similarly  minded 
goverT^.nients  to  promote  peace. 

In  several  aspe-ts  further  careful  consideration  of  neutrality 
ne<ds  is  most  desirable  and  there  can  well  be  an  expansion  to 
Include  provr^^lons  dealing  with  other  Important  a.-perts  of  our 
neutrality  policy  which  have  not  been  dealt  with  in  this  tempo- 
rary measure. 

Mr  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  as.^ure  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  shall  take  only  about  8  minutes  of  its  time.  The 
m.aority  header  says  he  will  give  me  10,  but  I  do  not  think  I 
shall  need  so  much. 

The  debate  already  had  upon  the  measure  has  .so  clearly 
covered  every  question  involved  that  I  have  concluded  not  to 


make  a  speech  but  simply  to  announce  the  reasons  why  I 
shall  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  the  existing 
Neutrality  Act  and  to  substitute  therefor  on  the  statut:'  books 
the  pending  administration  measure,  known  as  the  Pittman 
Joint  resolution. 

I  am  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo — 

Becau.se  I  am  for  peace,  fii'st.  last,  and  all  the  time,  and 
believe  that  the  policy  of  an  embargo  is  at  war  wiih  the  policy 
cf  peace; 

Because  in  our  experience  with  embargoes  they  have  always 
gotten  our  Government  and  our  people  in  trouble; 

Because  the  only  real  em.b argo  this  country  ever  adopted, 
the  one  of  1807  and  years  following,  was  largely  instrumental 
in  getting  us  into  war  with  England  and  came  very  near  to 
getting  us  into  the  war  with  France. 

I  am  for  repeal — 

Because  an  earlier  attempt  at  embargo  came  near  involving 
lis  in  war  during  Washington's  and  Adams'  administrations; 

Because  the  embargo  of  1807  cam^c  very  near  destroying  our 
merchant  marine,  and  if  this  embargo  is  continued  it  will 
endanger,  cripple,  or  destroy  our  present  merchant  marine. 

I  am  for  repeal — 

Because  the  embargo  of  1807  impoverished  our  people  on 
the  entire  Atlantic  .seacoast ; 

Becau'^e  the  embargo  of  1807  came  exceedingly  near  to 
causing  the  New  England  States  to  secede  from  the  Union. 
The  State  of  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Conn^^cticut  IMr. 
D.\N\nERi  was  very  anxious  to  .secede  when  that  embargo  was 
inip'Jsed.  and  a  coiivention  was  held  in  Hartford  to  discuss 
thi    question. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  for  repeal — 

Becau.'^  an  embargo  is  contrary  to  the  processes  of  peaceful 
adjusttneiit  of  differences  between  nations; 

Becau.se  I  believe  that  embargoes  are  injuriou-s  alike  to  the 
nations  ag.dnst  which  they  arc  aimed,  and  more  mjuriotis  to 
the  nation  which  enacts  the  embargoes; 

Because'  I  do  not  desire  this  war  to  injure  America*-',  trad'^ 
and  conuncrcc  on  the  seas  any  more  than  necessary  in  order 
to  preserve  our  peace. 

I  am  in  favor  cf  repeal — 

Bt  cause  the  pre^sent  embargo,  while  net  intended  by  anyone 
who  voted  for  it  as  an  aid  to  an  agcressor  nation.  ha.s  in  prac- 
tict'  boon  found  to  aid  'uch  argressor  nation,  and  I  do  not 
favor  aiding  aggressor  nati.';ns; 

Because,  while  I  believe  England  and  France,  in  repudiat- 
ing their  war  debt^  to  us  contracted  during  and  after  the 
We.rld  War,  have  failed  in  their  duty  to  us.  and  deserve  noth- 
ing at  our  hands,  on  the  other  hand.  Germany  also  owes  us 
and  ha.'^  not  paid  us,  and  I  bel'e^'e  that  it  l=  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  take  part  against  Great  Britain  and  France 
in  this  war  and  in  favor  of  Hitler.  To  be  specific,  the  present 
embargo  aids  Hitler  in  his  war  of  aggression  upon  Poland, 
France,  and  Gr.at  Britain,  and  I  do  not  thmk  our  people  wish 
to  aid  him  in  any  such  aggressive  tactics. 

I  favor  reixval — 

Because  I  do  not  think  anyone  in  the  Congress  believed  at 
the  time  of  th.c  pa.ssage  of  the  Em.bargo  Act  that  such  would 
be   ns  effect, 

Mr.  President.  I  am  almost  tem.pt ed  to  propound  a  question 
to  my  distinguished  friend  across  the  aisle,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  i  Mr.  Nye  I,  who  has  had  so  much  to  say  about 
embargoes  and  peace  in  the  last  few  years.  When  the  Senator 
voted  for  the  Embargo  Act  did  he  believe  that  it  would  aid 
Germ.any  in  her  campaign  of  aggression? 

Ml.  NYE,  Mr.  Pres.dent,  I  am  delighted  the  Senator  has 
put  that  question  to  me. 

Mr.  McKELLAR,    I  hope  the  Senator  will  an-swer  it. 

Mr.  NYE.  When  we  parsed  the  Arm^  Embargo  and  the 
Ntunality  Act  I  had  no  means  of  knowing  whom  it  was  going 
to  injure  or  whom  it  was  going  to  aid.  When  Congress  passed 
the-  N(  utrali'y  Act  ctmtaining  the  arms  embargo  that  question 
v.as  not  in  my  mind,  nor  was  it  in  the  mind  of  any  other 
St  na'or.  nor  in  the  mind  of  any  Representative. 

There  was  only  one  question,  one  thought,  at  that  time, 
and  that  was,  Is  not  this  the  best  way  for  the  United  States 


to  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars,  whomever  It  might  be 
aiding,  whomever  it  might  be  injuring? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  when  it  is  conceded  by 
everyone,  including  the  Members  of  this  body  that  the  em- 
bargo helps  aggressor  Germany,  aggressor  Hitler,  I  cannot 
understand  why  the?  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  not  willing 
to  vote  to  repeal  the  embargo,  since  he  admits  that  at  the  time 
of  its  passage  he  did  not  know  it  would  have  such  an  effect 
as  it  has  had. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  yield  in  order  to  permit 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  a  question  for 
my  information.  It  has  been  stated  around  the  lobbies  and 
en  the  floor  of  the  Senate — and  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  it  is  a  fact — that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
advocated  rai.?ing  the  embargo  in  the  Spanish  civil  war 
situation? 

Mr.  NYE,  It  is  quite  true  that  I  did.  Mr.  President,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason,  which  I  will  state,  if  the  Senator 
will  extend  to  me  the  privilege. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Yes;  let  us  hear  it.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  if  necessary,  take  the  floor 
for  the  remainder  of  the  day  to  make  his  explanation. 

Mr,  NYE,     I  shall  take  but  1  minute. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield,  but  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  not  occupy  all  the  remiaining  time, 

Mr.  NYE.  I  .'liall  reply  in  only  a  few  v.ord.^.  Tlie  embargo 
against  Spain  was  voted  by  the  United  States  Congress  after 
war  came  to  Spain.  Its  repeal  under  those  circumstances 
wa';  quite  different  from  the  repeal  which  is  now  being  asked. 

Mr,  McKFLLAR.  Of  course,  its  object  v.as  to  keep  us  out 
of  war. 

Mr.  NYE.  Who  was  it  that  contended  that  the  Spanish 
arr.s  en/oargo  was  needed  to  keep  u.-  out  of  war? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Well,  the  Senator  from  Noith  Dakota 
was  managing  tiie  embargo  campaign  at  that  time.  If  he 
does  not  know 

Mr.  NYE.  No,  Mr.  Presidtnt,  the  Senator  is  sadly 
mistaken. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  If  he  does  not  know  anything  about 
it 

Mr.  NYE.  The  Senator  who  managed  the  Spanish  arms 
embargo  wa  =  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Comimittee,  the  Scirator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman  1.  He 
pleaded  at  that  time  that  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  weis 
the  way  to  keep  us  out  of  that  Spanish  situation. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Was  it  the  purpose  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  get  us  into  the  Spanish  Civil  War  when  he 
advocated  raising  the  embargo?  I  do  not  know  what  hi.s 
purpose  was,  but  at  any  rate  we  kept  out  of  that  war  and 
retained  the  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  the  present  embargo  and  for 
the  so-called  Pittman  joint  resolution,  because  the  embargo 
is  a  distinct  aid  and  help  to  Hitler  in  his  aggressive  war 
moves  in  Europe,  which  war  moves  I  do  not  desire  to  see 
succeed  and  which  will  not  benefit  my  country  or  the  rest  of 
mankind,  in  my  judgment. 

I  advocate  repeal  of  the  embargo  because  it  has  the  effect 
of  aiding  nazi-ism  and  communism,  to  neither  of  which 
"isms'  I  subscribe,  and  both  of  which  I  abhor. 

How  Members  of  this  great  body  can  favor  the  retention  of 
an  embargo  act  which  helps  nazi-ism  and  communism  I 
cannot  understand. 

I  shall  vole  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  because  it  operate.5 
to  injure  two  of  the  great  democracies  of  the  world,  France 
and  England,  and  I  do  not  think  it  was  intended  by  Congress 
in  the  passage  of  the  embargo  to  injure  those  two  great 
democracies,  or  others  to  a  less  degree,  in  behalf  of  a  totali- 
tarian state  led  by  a  wild  man. 

What  are  we  doing  when  we  defend  the  present  embargo? 
We  are  promoting  the  highest  and  best  interests  of  this  wild 
man. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  against  the  embargo  and  for  the  Pitt- 
man joint  resolution  because  the  embargo  in  its  operation 
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and  eff' ct  !s  rot  a  n'-^utra!:'y  law  in  any  possible  sense  of 
the  word. 

I  am  agaiH'^t  thf'  embargo  beeause  I  bt>lieve  the  Concrress 
made  a  mistake  in  passing;  the  Embargo  AC  althou;:h  I  was 
one  of  thi^sf  who  voted  for  it.  When  a  mi.-take  of  sucli 
frcmondous  importance — in  view  of  sub.srqurnt  events — is 
made,  it  ought  to  be  corrected  at  the  earliest  possibl?  moment. 
After  I  have  made  a  mistake  I  am  ever  willing  to  correct  that 
ini,  t.;ko. 

1  .i:n  apamst  the  em.bar^o.  Mr.  Pre!:ident.  because  I  think 
•h'  :r  is  no  fore--'  m  the  ai'^'vinn^nt  that  if  Con2;re.=;s  pax,cd  a 
bad  law  afTectmij  frirfign  nations  It  has  no  righ*.  immediately 
or  at  :tnv  t:n^.:^,  to  r'-'peal  that  law.  whether  or  not  the  nations 
aff'riid  bv  the  bad  Kiw  are  at  war. 

Mr   MIN'TON      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vicld? 

Mr    Ml  KKLLAR      I  yield. 

Mr  MIN'TON  Does  the  Senator  from  Tennes.=:ee  think  we 
".viiikl  luve  done  btfer  to  take  the  advice  of  the  S«'nator 
ifi  r:i  California  Mr  Johnson!,  who.  when  we  were  debating 
this  Que*>tion  in  1935.  >a:d: 

We  mu<it  p.iss  It  new.  i;-.  advanrr  of  the  war.  It  Is  ■^a!d  Not  so 
»t  nil  We  w^uki  do  :!;ri!ii;f!v  .h  lutter  J-b  if  wr  .^h  juIcI  wait  unt.l 
the  tx-casiou  arose  ar.d  :lio  rca!;:ies  wcrt-  be:    re  U;i. 

That  is  what  the  S-  nator  from  California  sa;d  in  1935.  I 
thii.k  It  w:i.  eminently  correct  then,  but  that  v*.as  nut  what 
he  said  tod:i.v 

Mr.  McKtLLAR,  It  was  pood  sen.sp  then,  and  it  i.s  Kood 
sense  now, 

Mr  President.  I  believe  it  is  to  the  b*"st  interr  f,^  of  Amrnca 
and  the  cau.*^'  of  P'-act^  Generally  to  repeal  the  embarno  lav.-. 
I  believe  the  En^.bapj;-)  Act  gnave  Rieat  encouragement  to  Hitler 
to  proceed  :n  his  agsresslve  steps  toward  weak  and  helpltso 
nations,  a-.d  t  M^«c:ally  toward  Poland, 

Mr.  CON'NAL-LY.  Mr,  Pre.;.dent.  w.ll  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  :\IcKFLI_\R.  Yes.  T  am  taking  mo'-e  than  8  minuios. 
but  if  th"  S-'n.i'or  is  re;ix^n-.bl'-  fo;  that  I  am  glad  to  yield. 

M:  CGNNALLY  Tiie  S-  i.a;or  h.a.s  just  stated  that  h.'  be- 
lieves the  cx;<:(  nee  of  the  Enil>aiizo  Act  encouraged  ILiler  to 
go  on  wi'h  lu<  a-'ere;S',ve  conqMe-t,>. 

Mr  McKELLAR  I  doiib;  if  h'-  would  ever  have  under- 
tak-'u  to  o\.':;un  Pol.tnd  if  it  had  not  been  f -r  h.s  kncwledse 
of  the  exi.stence  ,,:  the  Embargo  Act  and  the  con.sequences 
which  fo;lowed  it 

Mr  CONNAI.I.Y  Tli'  opponents  of  repeal— notablv.  tli? 
Senator  from  M.elwean  i  Mr.  Vandenterc.  — .-ay  that  inas- 
much as  v.e  I'.av--  made  certain  promises  to  Hitler,  we  must  not 
chance  th.^  rule.s  dinni:  the  panie.  In  other  words,  if  Hitler 
acted  up<in  th--  av^ompticn  that  we  had  the  embargo  and 
that  It  would  holn  h:m.  we  have  no  ripht.  now  that  he  i-;  en- 
ea>:t  d  in  his  campai!:n  of  conquest,  to  change  the  law,  because 
w-'  are  estopptd  We  led  him  into  it  and  enccurased  him. 
And  now  we  must  be  fair  and  not  repeal  it,  but  m.ust  stand 
hitch'd  and  keep  ru.--  word  that  we  uill  not  allow  any  of  his 
vict.ms  ti^  obtain  -i.ythmR  with  which  to  defend  themselves. 
Mr  McKELLAR  The  S"nator  from  Texas  is  probably 
suspicious  th.at  th-'  Senator  from  Michigan  is  entirely  mis- 
takrn  in  his  line  of  reascnmiT.  I  think  we  have  a  perfect 
ri;'ht  to  pass  tho  joint  resolution.  Who  would  .'^ay  that  Con- 
gress, having  passed  an  unfortunate  and  partial  law.  has  no 
right  to  repeal  that  law  at  any  time'' 

Acain.  Mr.  President.  I  am  against  the  embargo  becau.se 
some  time  ago  I  read  Hitler's  book  callod  Mein  Kampf,  and 
after  reading  that  bo<ik  I  believe  it  is  Hitler's  purpc^^e  to 
bring  as  much  of  the  world  as  possible  under  his  control 
during  his  lifetuiTr  I  do  not  desire  to  help  him  in  that 
endeavor.  I  believe  the  Embarco  Act  helps  him  in  his  fi;;hr 
en  the  democracies  arid  in  obtaining  woild  c  ntrol. 

Ag.iin.  Mr.  PreMd-nt.  I  am  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
because,  instead  ct  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  being  a  stop 
toward  war,  as  is  so  frequ-^ntly  contended,  it  is  a  step  away 
from  war.  I  believe  that  the  safeguards  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution constitute  many  steps  to  keep  us  cut  of  war.  I  think 
the  embarvro  is  the  fir>t  step  ti  ward  war. 

Mr.  President.  I  admire  and  re.^pect  the  German  {x-op'.e. 
I  have  friquently  vi^utcd  Germany.     I  have  seen  Germans 


thi^rc.  and  I  have  seen  them  in  my  country.  Th'-y  arr  a 
splendid  people,  and  I  have  no  word  of  criticism  fur  th  m. 
I  think  the  sooner  they  escape  from  the  domination  of  a  war- 
crazy  dictator,  the  better  it  will  b-'  f  u-  them  and  the  b«.tter 
It  will  be  for  the  reniainder  of  mank.nd. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  I  bebeve  th.at  the  more  trade  and 
commerce  we  have  with  a  nation,  the  lc.~s  likely  v.e  are  *.' 
get  into  war  with  that  nation;  and  for  that  reason,  specifi- 
cally and  generally.  I  am  oppo.Mxi  to  the  embarco.  An 
embargo  tends  toward  strife  and  hatred  at  home  and  abroad 
I  wish  som.e  Senator  would  challenge  me  if  my  next  state- 
ment is  incorrect. 

So  far  as  I  have  been  ab'e  to  asci^rtain  from  re-dmg  history. 
no  embargo  has  over  averted  war.  I  challenge  my  opponents 
to  cite  an  instance  in  which  war  lias  ever  been  avoided  by 
an  embargo. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr,  McKELLAR.     I  yield. 

Mr  HOLT.  Has  the  Senator  read  th.e  life  and  letters  of 
Thomas  Jefferson"'  In  1815  he  wrote  a  letter  m  which  he 
said  that  if  the  embargo  had  b'-en  k*  pt  2  m.onths  longer  we 
should  not  ha\f^  had  the  War  of  181J. 

Mr.  McKELLAFl.  I  have  read  what  Mr,  Jefferson  said: 
but  I  have  also  read  the  history  of  the  embar-to  which  was 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  Mr,  JelTerson's  administration. 
I  knew  from  the  hi.story  of  that  embargo  'hat  it  wa.s  more 
responsible  for  the  War  of  1812  than  any  o'her  act  or  factor. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Does  the  Senator  know  in  vshat  year  the 
embargo  was  repealed ■;" 

Mr.  McKELLAR  Th-  embargo  wa ;  fm.dlv  ivp  aled  m 
1811  or  1812, 

Mr,  HOLT,  I  Munk  if  the  Senator  will  cheek  his  hi.siory  he 
will  find  tlia'  It  was  rep.^al.'d  m  Febniiry  iKOt). 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  It  was  amended  se\'-ial  times  aft^r  it 
was  passed.  I  refer  tlio  Senator  to  the  histories.  There  are 
pl^  nty  cf  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  so  far  as  I  have  b"en  able 
to  find  no  en;bargo  has  ever  averted  a  war:  and  I  challenge 
any  Smator  to  nive  an  example  of  an  e.-nb.irco  uliieh  1  as 
prevented  war,  I  see  my  cood  friend  th*'  di,stin^uish(>d  and 
able  Senator  fvcm  North  Dakota  >Mr.  Nye  i  in  his  .^ea'.  The 
Senator  has  b --'n  Mikm.;  about  peace  feu-  th.e  pa.st  6  or  8 
years.  He  has  been  the  most  active  advocate  of  peace. 
Every  one  is  f(,r  peace:  bu'  probably  ihe  S<mator  from  North 
Dakota  ha.s  talked  more  about  it  tlian  luis  any  other  Senator. 
Can  he  p.ve  an  exam.ple  of  any  nation  wluch  has  ever  es- 
capK'd  a  war  by  means  of  an  <  nibaigo,' 

Mr,  NYE.  No:  but  I  tan  gi\e  an  example  of  a  nation 
which  mt  .n'o  VsMr  berau.^e  it  repealed  an  <  ri.b.i;-"o 

^Ir,  .McKELLAR.     What  nation? 

Mr.  NYE.  Th.'  nation  about  which  the  SenaMr  li.is  b.en 
talkmc,  involving  the  embargo  which  brought  about  our  war 
v.ith  England  m  1812. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Th.e  Senator  should  n^fresh  lus  nvmoiy 
about  th.e  history  cf  that  embargo.  It  impoveri.shed  New 
En-land,  and  very  nearly  took  New  England  out  of  the 
Union,  Think  of  xNew  England  sectdmg  from  the  Unit-d 
States  b'rau>e  of  an  emb.irgo!  The  embargo  uot  us  into  war 
a  war  we  had  lost  up  to  the  time  old  Andrew  Jack.son  won  it 
m  the  Battle  of  New  Orleans,  \\hieh  was  after  tlie  war  was 
over,  although  peace  had  not  been  formallv  declared 

Mr,  President.  I  believe  in  trading  with  foreign  nations  and 
selling  them  either  materials  or  m.anufactured  gcxis  Con- 
ducted peacefully,  it  is  a  natural,  norm.al  process  of  business- 
and  a  prohibition  against  .such  trading  is  abnoim.al  hostile' 
and  strife  p.-cducin-.  Why  .should  we  kt  ep  the  embargo' 
Historically  speaking,  the  only  prt  v.oti^  time  we  ever  had  a 
real  embargo  act  it  brought  us  into  war.  Why  .should  we  keep 
the  present  embargo' 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  PioMd.nt,  will  the  Senator 
yield' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  EVjes  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington ' 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH,  I  wish  to  refer  to  the  qu-^tion 
submitted  by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  .Mr.  HoltI. 
Will  the  Senator  yield  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  McKELL.'VR.  I  do  not  want  to  d.  bate  the  m.atter,  but 
I  yi(  Id  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  T)-e  Senator  from  W-'st  Virginia 
a.ked  the  Senator  from  Tennc'r-'^ee  if  he  was  fa.miliar  with  a 
letter  written  by  Jefferson  in  lbl5  concerning  the  embargo 
of  that  time.  I  a.^k  the  Senator  if  he  is  familuu-  with  the 
letter  written  by  Jefferson  to  Madi.son  in  March  IbOS?  The 
embargo  was  passed  in  December  of  1L08. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     In  1807. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  In  1807:  and  in  March  of  1803 
Jeffrison  wrote  to  Madison  saying — I  cannot  quote  the  exact 
words,  but  saying  almost  piccisely  this — that  he  appreciatid 
that  the  tim.c  would  soon  come  when  the  oppres.^ions  of  the 
embargo  would  become  so  great  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  would  pn-fer  war  to  a  continuation  ol  the  embargo. 

Mr.  McKELLAR      Yes. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Tlie  Senator  indicated  that  tho 
enibaigo  Was  it  pealed  m  1809.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  embargo 
was  changed  in  1809. 

Mr.  McKELLAF^.     It  was  changed  several  times. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Fourteen  months  after  it  was 
adopted  there  was  so  much  objection  to  it  that  it  was  neces- 
sary to  change  it.  However,  there  was  substituted  for  it  not 
a  comple'e  embargo  against  all  shipping,  but  embargoes 
against  England  and  France,  the  two  adversaries.  The 
change  to  which  the  Senator  referred  as  coming  in  1812  was 
a  d''libtMate  change  after  our  Congress  had  decided  to  take 
the  side  of  Fiance  as  against  England. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  As  I  recall,  that  was  the  Nonintercourse 
Act  with  those  two  countries. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  place,  I  did  not 
say  1812:  I  .said  in  F>  bruary  1809. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  just  where  the  Senator 
was  wrong.     I  heard  him  say  1809. 

Mr  HOLT.  And  I  want  to  say  that  what  the  Senator 
quoted  from  Jefferson  did  not  suggest  that  we  were  in  danger 
of  an  involvement  from  without,  but  we  repealed  the  embargo 
because  of  the  profit  motive  from  within,  and  that  is  why  we 
are  rt  pe..ling  thi.s  one. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  We  might  not  have  been  in  danger  from 
forces  from  without;  but.  as  I  remember  history — m.y  life 
does  not  ixtend  back  quite  that  far — as  I  remember  history, 
rnd  I  think  I  reiiK  mbor  it  correctly,  we  got  into  an  awfui 
WAT  on  account  of  it  at  that  time,  and  that  was  a  force 
without,  as  I  understand. 

Now.  I  come  to  another  reason  why  I  shall  vote  to  repeal 
the  pie.-ent  act;  and  I  want  Senators  to  listen  to  this  because 
the  claim  is  so  often  made  in  this  debate  that  it  is  immoral 
for  us  to  manufacture  and  sell  to  foreign  nations  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  with  which  to  kill  people. 
In  answer  fo  that  claim,  I  say  it  is  no  more  immoral  to  sell 
th.em  manufactured  arms  and  implements  than  it  is  to  sell 
the.m  the  materials  which  we  know  at  the  time  are  going 
to  be  manufactured  by  the  foreign  nations  into  arms,  ammu- 
lution.  and  implements  of  war  for  precisely  the  same  purix)se. 

We  all  know  that  to  be  true.  It  is  ridiculous  to  talk  about 
it  being  immoral  or  more  immoral  to  sell  manufactured  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  than  it  is  to  sell  the 
materials  for  manufacturing  them. 

Mr  President,  I  believe  that  the  plan  to  prohibit  our  ships 
from  going  into  war  zones,  prohibiting  our  citizens  from 
p.  ir"  into  war  zones,  and  prohibiting  war  ci edits  is  the  most 
effective  means  of  keeping  our  country  out  of  war. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  thought  the  Senator  said  a  moment  ago 
th.at  the  more  trade  we  had  with  foreign  nations,  the  better 
off  we  would  be.  Docs  the  Senator  confine  that  statement 
just  to  war.  or  to  peace,  or  when? 

Mr,  McKELLAR.  I  confine  it  to  nothing.  If  the  Senator 
har  read  th':  history  of  this  country,  he  knows,  or  he  cer- 
tainly should  know,  that  the  more  trade  we  have  with  for- 
eign nations,  the  better  off  we  are;  and  that  is  true  whether 
in  war  or  in  peace. 


M..  HOLT.  Th.en,  why  does  the  Senator  say  that  the 
cmb.>igo  stopp.nk;  war  trade  would  prevent  war?     It  is  not 

consistent. 

Mr.    McKELLAR.    I    d.d    not    understand    the    Senator's 

question. 

Mr.  HOLT.  The  Senator  said  he  was  for  the  pendmg  joint 
rcocluiion  b^caus-'  it  would  prevent  war  trade. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Oh,  no.  no! 

Mr.  HOLT,     What  did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  McKELI  AR.  The  Senator  misunderstood  me.  I  do 
not  want  to  take  uj)  the  time  of  the  Senate  with  answering 
qui-stions  of  that  sort,  i  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  he  read 
a  little  of  the  history  of  his  own  country  before  he  atks 
questions  of  that  kind. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  from  our  experience — and,  by  the 
way.  experience  is  the  best  kind  of  a  teacher— that  the  pres- 
ent Embargo  Act  was  the  first  step  we  took  toward  war. 
I  am  delighted  that  we  are  going  to  reverse  that  first  step. 
Let  us  recall  that  step.  Let  us  take  no  step  that  will  involve 
us  in  war. 

Mr.  HOLT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

In  conclusion.  I  wi.-.h  to  say  that  I  shall  never  again  vote 
to  send  our  boj-s  into  any  European  war.  I  so  voted  in  1917, 
but  I  shall  never  again  vote  that  way.  I  shall  never  vote  for 
any  war  except  when  another  nation  attacks  us;  and  a  man 
or  a  nation  that  will  not  fight  when  attacked  is  not  much  of 
a  man  and  not  much  of  a  nation. 

In  the  situation  which  confronts  us  in  our  dealings  with 
other  nations  I  wish  to  be  fair  and  just  to  all.  but  I  have  but 
one  thought,  one  purpose,  one  ambition.  That  is  to  serve 
and  protect  the  best  interests  of  America  and  Americans,  and 
keep  our  blessed  and  beloved  and  splendid  country  out  of 
war. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  was  about  to  ask  the  Senator 
when  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  tlie  embargo  was  a 
step  toward  war. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  think  it  was  just  after  I  heard  the  long 
argument  of  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  the  other  day. 
I  Laughter  I.  I  had  some  suspicion  that  it  was  wrong  before 
that  time,  but  after  hearing  the  argument  of  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  in  favor  of  retaining  the  embargo  I  en- 
tirely changed  my  mind,  and  made  up  my  mind  that  I  would 
give  the  reasons  why  I  favored  repeal. 

Mr.  HOLT.  The  Cenator  has  just  found  it  out,  then,  in 
the  last  day  or  two;  has  he  not? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Oh,  it  was  confirmed  in  the  last  day  or 
two. 

Mr.  HOLT.  How  long  has  the  Senator  had  the  idea  that 
the  embargo  wa-s  bad? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  After  I  heard  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  it  took  me  about  one-half  minute  to  make  up  my 
mind  that  the  Senator  was  wrong,  and  that  the  great  body  of 
the  Senate  was  right  in  its  determination  to  enact  the  so- 
called  Pittman  resolution.    [Laughter.] 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  8  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Saturday, 
October  21,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  October  20,  1939 


D.    D.. 


Tlie  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The   Chaplain,   Rev.   James   Shera   Montgomery, 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Most  gracious  and  sacrificial  God,  the  fountain  of  life  and 
the  source  of  all  joy,  be  plea.sed  to  accept  our  deepest  grati- 
tude for  every  gift  of  Tiiine.  Thou  who  makest  the  great 
world  a  place  of  beauty,  let  Thy  silence  speak  to  lis.    Thy 
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V  II  I'l-'.c^  vrrrcics  aro  the  expressions  of  m;:.r/s  ufmost  need 
anci"  hnp^'.  Wr  thank  T)m-v  for  enduring  Iriend^hip?.  noar 
and  f;tr:  fi;r  f.nlh  m  ni:in,  for  the  LriUinph  (.f  tiv.'h.  and  for 
th."  m;Kht  and  the  conqut.^l  of  the  cros>.  Our  Fail-  r  as  our 
memory  stn-tch.s  acro>;s  the  yar<  to  that  fioniur  call- d  the 
past,  we  thank  Thie  for  the  arms  that  h-ld  u-:  may  mother 
tver  rtmain  the  monarch  of  the  human  hrart.  Cau.-e  us  to 
see  am-w  »h.at  life  n<;ws  (;n  and  its  li'^ht  fades  net  a-s  the 
'un  kC'-es  down.  T-aeh  our  country  the  truths  by  wluch  w- 
mav  be  f:e-  and  stronc;  hft  the  ckaid  that  hanp-^  over  th>' 
f..rth  and  let  the  stars  bhme  throu^^h.  In  our  Rede-mrr  s 
i;ame.     Amen. 

T)v-  JouriMl  of  the  proeedmcs  of  yesterday  was  rend  and 
iippruved. 

PFRMISSION   TO   .^DDRE.SS   THE   HOC?E 

Mr  MAF'ES.  Mr.  Speaker,  unanimous  ccn.^cnt  wa.;  criven 
ye-terdav  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.v-achu^eits  !  Mr.  Gif- 
Vckd;  at  m-v  request,  to  addre.vs  the  Hou..e  for  20  mmutes 
on  \V.  dne-day  n-xt  I  should  haw  a,.ked  for  40  mmutes, 
Mr  Hp<-uk.r;  and  I  now  ask  unanmious  con.sent  that  the 
pent'.eman  fmm  Ma.vs;\'hu.>etts  may  be  i:iven  permi.vsion  to 
addle  s  t''e  Hi  U'^e  for  40  nunu'.es  vn  next  Wednesd.iy. 

Tni  SPF.AKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.>t  of  the 
K-ntUm.an  from  Mehman'!' 

Tl-.ere  was  no  objection, 

Mr  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
(•.  -iv.'nt  to  addvess  the  Hou.Ne  for  30  minutes  today  at  the 
I  .nr'u.s:on  of  the  o'.h-^T  special  orders  on  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objecuon  to  the  requ.-st  of  the 
t;.-nt'eman  from  Colorado'.' 

There  wa,-.  no  ob.ieetion. 

EXTENSION   OF   RFM.\FKS 

Mr  Wallcren  a>ked  and  was  civ.  n  p.Tmission  to  revise  and 
txfend  hi-  own  ren^.atks  in  the  Record.  | 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
two  .subje'cts  and  to  include  in  one  a  brief  article  on  the 
FUbjert  of  war  profits,  antl  in  the  other  a  speech  by  Mr 
J  Warren  Madden,  the  Chairmr.n  of  the  National  Labor 
Rc'ations  Board   on  the  .- ubj  'Ct  of  civil  libertes. 

'Vhr  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
per'.tlrm.m  from  California'' 

Th.ere  wa>  no  ob.)'Cticn. 

PEKMISSItiN    TO    .ADDRESS   THE    HOUSE 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JC)HNSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  .special  order-  for  today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  adiiri'--  'h-e  H'.  u.>e  for  10  minutes. 

Ihe  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj"Ct;on  to  the  request  of  the 
pef.lli  mar.  from  Texa.^-'^ 

TTiere  was  no  eb;:'Ctic  n. 

Mr  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurrday  next,  fel- 
low .nc  the  special  order  heretofore  adopted.  I  a<k  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  addre.vs  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.--  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Ma>sachu.svtti? 

Tlieie  was  no  object. on. 

COMPAKISON    or    DEMOCRATIC     AND     REPTBLICAN     ADMINISTRA1ION3 

IN   PENNiiVL\ANIA 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed lor  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.-t  of  th? 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  your  attention  to 
the  remarks  I  am  poinii  to  extend  in  the  Record  today,  which 
ci\e  a  coniparison  of  the  admini^'ration  of  the  Governor  of 
Penn.-ylvania.  Arthur  James,  and  showmc  the  way  the  Re- 
publican administration  is  handlmtt  the  atlairs  of  that  S'ate, 
as  compared  with  the  administration  of  the  eld  Earle  rcizime. 
wh'ch  was  the  first  Democratic  admmistration  m  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  in  40  years;  and  when  the  people  of  Penn- 
sylvania make  this  comparison  I  am  sure  we  will  not  have 


another  Ekmccratic  administration  in  Penn.-ylvania  in  100 
years.  When  you  read  this  article  you  will  find  out  that  is 
the  case, 

The  article  rt  ferrcd  to  fcUc-^vs: 

THE      Miri.T'iNS      AlItFADY      SA\  n)     BY      THE     JAMBB      AD.m:NI.-.TRAT:   'N      IN 

IfNNSYLVAMA 

One  of  the  fir.>;t  acts  of  the  Earle  adminl.itratlon  in  Penn- 
sylvania the  New  Deal  Democrats-  na?  to  create  new  tr,.\cs  to 
tije  amount  uf  one  hundred  and  sixty-three  mllUcns  a  blennium. 
But  even  this  great  additional  revenue  was  not  suffic;enl  to  finance 
•he  \va^te,  extravagance,  ineptitude,  and  pcUtlcal  spenduig  of  the 
Earle  New  Deal  administration. 

E.xptnditurp.s  during  the  second  bie-nnivm  cf  the  Democratic 
regime  (1937  3'J  i  were  one  hundred  and  emhty-one  millions  more 
than  the  bionnium  1933  35  which  directly  preceded  the  Earle 
admlnl-tration 

In  oth>  r  words.  State  exp:>ndinires  durlnR  1937  39  were  78  per- 
cent higher  than  the  apprcpnutions  for  1933  35.  under  Republican 

control. 

Ih"-  Earle  admlni.^trat'.on  not  cn!y  ?pent  every  drllar  received   In 

revenue,  but   inrr.M.-ed   the  State  debt   by  5G  percent  and,   in  addi- 

tiop..  spent  $50  oon  0(Hi  more  than   It  tcck  in 

It"  went  even  furtner  than  that      It  not  only  ln'-re:i'-cd   tl..'  State 

debt  by  5G  percent  thi')UKh  the  issuance  of  State  aulliority  bond."!. 

:tnd  put  the  State  m  the  hr^e  for  f  50,e00  OoO  cf  ex  f.-s  rxpeiKlituies, 

btit    it    entered    into    commitments    which    weuld    have    rfpund 

<  lie    hiind;ed    and    sixty   millions   of   entirely    new    and    additional 

taxes  to  l.ave  carried  cut 
1        Confrcnted  with   this  sltuatlm   upon  takm::;  (  fflcc   last  January. 

Governor  James  and  the  Republican  legi.'-l.'.ture  took  the  foUcwini; 
!    trem.cndnus  .'^tep.s  toward  an  Immediate  ^l-.uttinct  off  cf  the  tirr.hc 

wa.-te  if   lax   money   and   restorini,'   Pennsylvania   to   an   even   keel 

tin;-ncially : 

1  Cut  the  '  '(in-.ary  opera*'n>z  cctj  cf  the  State  government  so  as 
to  snvc»  STOOOOiiO  bf-A-et  n  January  17.  lt>39,  and  th..'  t  nd  of  that 
bienn:um   on    Mav   HI     19 19 

2  Saved  .tl7.:)00  ooO  m  the  apprepna'ion,';  f'-.r  tlie  ctHTUtiiit,'  costs 
cf  the  State  :;...(  rnmtnt   in  the  bU'nnium   1939-41, 

3  By  shutiir.tr  eff  th.e  steady  outflow  cf  tax  nio:;ry  for  a  multi- 
plicity of  lepi.slative  mvestltiaf inj;  commissions,  and  by  puttmc;  the 
brakes  on  special  alhxa'Kiis  fur  these  and  .-unilar  purposes,  saved 
;.ix  hunciretl  and  si-veiiteen  thcu'-and  over  the  second  Earle 
bienniuni. 

4  Fmallv.  and  more  Impcrtant  than  all.  they  wiped  out  cnrnmlt- 
nvnts  under  wluch  the  Democrats  already  had  arrantted  to  .•■pt-nd 
cii"  hundred  end  sixty  millions  more.  whU  h  would  have  reciuired 
that  much  new  and  additional  taxation 

In  ihost'  four  brlollv  :-tatt  d  items  is  the  strry  of  ar.  out.'.tandint; 
piece  cf  .--tati^snKinship  In  the  interest  of  the  people  of  Penn.- y!\'at,:a 

These  four  iten^s  represent  a  .avlnt;  of  one  hundred  and  eii-'hty- 
flve  millions  durimt  the  current  2  years,  over  what  the  Lkmuo- 
cruts  undoubtedly  would  have  spent  duniii;  the  same  ptri.,d.  had 
they  been  successful  at  the  poll-  la.n  Novrmbcr 

Indeed,  as  their  record  shows  that  they  spent  mo-e  ilian  they 
took  in  or  even  had  im  sieht.  clurint;  each  of  the  4  \.ai-;  that  they 
were  in  clTice.  it  is  conservative  to  say  that  this  saving  by  Governor 
Jame^  ai.d  a  Republican  legislature  encompas.-es  .something  in 
ixre-,.-   <f   ?:oocoo,ooo 

I-  'he  James  administration  accompli.-hed  nothing  more  than 
fhit  [hiring  its  whole  4  years,  it  would  have  earned  the  eternal 
Lii-.titude  of  every  person  m  Pennsylvania  v.ho  knows  that  the 
V.  .;v  to  sound  business  revival  and  reem.ployment  of  our  workers 
Is  to  cut  to  the  bone  'he  expenditures  of  tax  money,  by  whatever 
mav  be  the  taxuip;  unit-city.  Stale,  cr  Nation. 

Many  of  the  problr-ms  which  Pt nnsyU.-.nia  Inherited  from  the 
D  moc'ratic  merry-go-r(  i:nd  of  the  pa-t  4  yc.irs  are  still  with  us 

However.  Governor  Janies  has  set  an  exanvile  not  only  for  Penn- 
svlvania.  btit  for  th?  Nation,  and  It  is  becoming  increasingly  appar- 
ent that  a  :...iji  r.ty  of  the  people  of  this  country  are  now  convinced 
that  neithrr  an  individual,  a  community,  a  State,  or  a  Nation,  can 
spend  Itself  into  prosperity,  and  that  only  by  frugal  governmental 
housekeeping  can  a  sound  economy  be  m.aintained 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a>k  unanitnor.s  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  RlCCRD  and  to  iiichid'- 
therein  a  >hort  edi'orial  from  an  issue  of  the  Cvuntiy 
Gentlentan. 

Th>  SPEAKER.  In  th.tre  cbj^ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  c-bjecti^-n. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scr^.t 
to  I  At- nd  mv  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  tditorial  orK'.'anng  in  the  Wash.nt,ton  Evnin^ 
Star  of  October  18.  1939.  on  war  and  trade. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  theiT  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  YOUTs^GDAIIL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan-imous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  rcm.arks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Star-Journal. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frcm  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  niy  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  article  of  the  American  Humane  Society  as  to  what  war 
really  means  to  animals. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Oregon? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Pierce  of  Oregon  asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
revise  and  extend  his  own  rem^arks  in  the  Record, 
permission  to  address  the  house 
Mr,  RANKrJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  at  the  conclusion  of  the  special  orders  of  today  I  may  be 
permitted  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes  on  the  subject 
of  public  power. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

adjournment  over 
Mr.  RAYBURN,     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 
comparison  of  democratic  and  republican  administrations  in 

pennsylvania 
Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  insert  the  article  to  which  I  referred  a  few  moments 
ago  in  the  Record.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Rankin  1  tells  me  that  I  did  not  ask  for  that.  I  would  like  to 
have  that  permiission. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 
I  called  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the  fact  that  he  failed 
to  make  that  request  to  insert  the  article  as  a  part  of  his 
remarks.     I  ask  him  now  whether  he  has  read  that  article? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  have  read  it.  and  I  hope  tlic  gentleman  from 
Mi.'-sissippi  will  read  it.  because  he  will  get  a  lot  of  light 
on  how  to  operate  a  State  economically. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Further  reserving  the  right  to  object — and 
I  shall  not  object,  because  I  do  not  want  to  interfere  with 
the  distinguished  "watchdog  of  the  Treasury"  when  he  at- 
tempts to  insert  something  in  the  Record  concerning  his 
home  State.     As  Byron  says: 

"  "Tis  sweet  to  hear  the  watchdog's  honest  bark 
Bay  deep-mouthed  welcome  as  we  draw  near  home." 

This  concerns  Pennsylvania;  it  will  not  cost  much. 

Mr.  RICH.     It  will  be  a  good  le.':son. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  ri"ht  to  object. 
Does  this  article  say  anything  about  previous  Republican 
administrations  in  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  RICH.  If  v,e  were  to  put  in  ail  of  the  good  and  the 
bad  of  all  of  them,  it  would  take  quite  a  while,  I  admit,  but 
notwithstanding  that,  the  good  and  bad  of  all  Republican 
administrations  could  never  equal  the  bad  that  was  in  this 
last  Earle  administration  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman!  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

administration    hamstrings    our    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  purpose  to  show 
that  this  administration,  and  the  Communists  within  its 
ranko;  and  its  communistic  allies,  are  hamstringing  the  pro- 
gram for  national  defense.    In  man  and  beast  there  is  at  the 
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back  of  the  leg  a  long,  strong  tendon  which,  when  cut,  de- 
stroys the  power  to  go  forward.  Wolves  pursuing  the  deer  or 
moo.'ie  render  it  helpless  and  bring  it  to  earth  for  the  kill 
by  cutting  this  tendon  in  a  slashing  attack  from  the  rear. 

For  preservation  these  United  States  rely  not  upon  speed 
in  fleeing  frcm  an  enemy  but  upon  ships  of  war;  upon  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  motor  vehicles;  upon  munitions  of  war; 
upon  transportation;  upon  aircraft  and  upon  patriotic  men 
trained  and  skilled  to  operate  our  ships;  our  tanks;  our 
mobilized  units;  whether  all  these  be  employed  to  repulse 
an  enemy  who  seeks  us  out,  or  to  attack  one  which  threatens 
us.  We  are  now  constructing  some  93  ships.  We  have  on 
the  high  seas  some  329  armed  ships;  we  are  reconditioning 
and  preparing  for  war  many  other  vessels.  Airplane  fac- 
tories throughout  the  land  are  working  at  full  capacity  to 
build  bombers  and  pursuit  planes.  Other  factories  all  over 
this  land  cf  ours  are  engaged  in  a  race  to  produce  for  the 
Army  and  Navy  m.otors  which  are  essential,  which  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  in  the  building  of  these  planes,  for  the  giving 
of  life  and  energy  to  our  tanks,  to  the  trucks  which  In  time  of 
war  will  transport  not  only  guns  and  munitions,  and  other 
war  supplies,  but  our  soldiers  and  the  food,  clothing,  and  fuel 
upon  which  they  will  depend,  not  only  for  effectiveness,  but 
for  existence. 

It  is  idle  to  build  ships  for  the  Navy— battleships,  cruisers, 
destroyers,  or  submarines — if  when  war  comes  production  In 
the  factories  at  home  is  to  be  hindered  or  delayed.  It  Is  Idle  to 
construct  tanks  to  carry  men  across  "no  man's  land"  or 
against  the  enemy's  fortifications,  if  behind  them  there  is  no 
source  of  supply  for  replacement  or  repairs.  It  is  foolish  to 
expond  money  to  mechanize  the  Army  or  the  Navy  if  the  fac- 
tories which  turn  the  equipment  out  which  must  keep  them 
going,  or  when  they  are  destroyed  make  replacement,  are  In 
the  hands  of  those  who  seek  our  downfall. 

It  is  worse  than  idle — it  is  criminal,  with  even  the  possibility 
of  our  involvement  in  war  staring  us  in  the  face — to  permit 
ourselves  to  get  into  the  situation  which  we  are  now  in, 
where  communistic  organizations,  under  the  guise  of  labor 
unions,  those  who  teach  the  overthrow  of  this  Government 
by  force,  are  left  in  a  position  to  hamstring  our  industrial 
production.  That  they  are  in  such  a  position  is  disclosed  by 
the  press  day  after  day  when  it  brings  to  us  news  cf  slow- 
downs, of  strikes,  of  men  kept  from  their  jobs  by  picket  lines 
numbering  thousands  of  men.  in  factories  upon  which  our 
Army  and  our  Navy  are  dependent  for  their  supplies.  That 
these  organizations  are  in  this  position,  able  as  they  are  to 
sabotage  our  war  machinery,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  this  ad- 
ministration, through  the  Labor  Department,  through  the 
operations  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  and  the  Na- 
tional Labor  Relations  Board,  and  to  the  sympathy  shown  for 
their  allied  organizations  by  the  administration,  including  the 
First  Lady  of  our  Land  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  who  have  refrained  from  frowning  upon  their 
activities — on  the  contrary,  by  omission,  given  them  aid. 

The  President  called  Congress  in  special  session,  declaring 
that  a  hmited  national  emicrgency  existed,  the  idea  appar- 
ently being  that  because  there  was  a  war  in  Europe  we  might 
become  involved  therein;  that,  in  any  event,  prudence  re- 
quired that  we  prepare  for  whatever  might  come.  It  matters 
little  whether,  as  charged,  the  President  said  that  our  first 
line  of  defense  is  on  the  Rhine;  the  fact  remains  that  today, 
Friday,  the  20th  day  of  October  1939,  the  administration  and 
those  who  support  its  policy  are  going  forward  on  the  theory, 
openly  announced  in  the  Senate  and  strenuously  advocated  by 
many  of  the  great  dailies  supporting  the  administration,  that 
it  is  our  duty  to  aid  Great  Britain  and  France  in  this  strug- 
gle. We  are  called  to  aid  them  now  by  selLng  arm.s  and  muni- 
tions. If  history  of  a  former  Democratic  administration 
repeats  itself,  we  will  shortly  be  called  to  extend  credit,  furnish 
money,  then  an  army. 

The  Congress  was  called  here  by  the  President  for  the 
purpose  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo  and  with  the  pre- 
tense that  that  repeal  would  aid  in  preserving  our  neutrality, 
but  from  the  administration  the  mask  has  been  torn  and. 
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Rs  ju.sf  stat.d.  the  purpc  e  now  cpcnly  confes.^td  Is  to  aid 
Gn-u'  B:U;un  and  France  in  this  war. 

Since  th.'  Pr.-id.-nfs  Chicaco  sp.ech  many  thought  ul. 
patriotic  p.cpl.-  have  Ix^'n  c-nnv.nced  that  he  mtendrd.  in  the 
^vent  that  war  caa-.r  to  cv-'  aid  to  Britain  and  to  Fv^r^xv.  l^ 
U  b.-  that  throuch  the  v^i.l  a-.d  th.>  actions  cf  thi.-  "1-^"/";^'^ 
\V>M'e  H'  u-p  this  Nation  !>  ore  more  to  bee  .me  involved  m 
u.ir  by  now  pivmK  a:d  to  on-  of  the  b.ll«-:ents:  ^i  ^^^ 
of  his  beli.f  that  w  shr.uld  police  th-  couiitii  s  of  Eurup*  . 
det  m^/and  punish  thp  a..ie..or.  and  if  because  o  ma- 
tnal  (v.nv.d-  ration  to  wh.<h  h  •  m.ule  "-t^ferencein  his  add.e^. 
to  C.mgr.-ss.  American  ycuth  arr  once  morr.  to  fo..,v^  th.  Ilag 
mto  the  hell  of  modern  warfare,  then  the  Ica.t  ^-^^^f^^XZ 

h,.M.  who  are  re5pon>.ble  fcr  hi.  action.s.  if  anyone  is  re- 
I  vu..hl.  f,  r  hi^  mconsistencies,  and  m  any  event  Congres5 
"v^hi.h  ha.s  tho  power  to  curb  h.m  or  to  direct  the  course  of 
,.,,.:oiuil  drft-nsc.  .should  b-  patnot.c  enough  to^hake  ofT  tht 
coma  wheh  paralyses  it  and  to  see  to  it  forthwith,  by-  ag- 
er..sive  action,  that  those  who  in  time  of  war  would  destroy 
the  elTfctiv.ness  of  our  Navy  and  Army  are  rendered  in- 
nocuous and  If  nece.s5ary  incarcerated  until  the  d^^^^  >^  °^"^ 
Th.'  (b)Ktive  of  every  patriotic  American  should  be  to 
cany  out  ihe  purpo.^e  cf  ihp  founders  of  our  Government. 
They  dedar.d  it  to  !>■  their  purpose  under  God  to— 

Fonn  fi  m-re  fx-rf-rt  union,  establl.sh  Justice,  In^^ure  domestic 
tnf:"?  U  V.  provMe  for  the  common  defense,  promote  t^e  genera^ 
welVfln-.  and  secure  ihe  blesMt.^s  of  liberty  to  ourselves  and  our 
p<-rer;ty 

Neither  the  pages  of  history  nor  tradition  set  forth  a 
higher  Ideal,  nor  give  us  knowledge  of  a  goverment,  society,  or 
rriraiuziitlon  better  adapted  to  bring  to  the  human  race  the 
blessings  so  enumerated  The  procedure  which  gives  us 
-  these  bles^sings  Is  founded  on  the  principles  enunciated  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  promulgaied  in  our 
Constitution. 

Our  Government  ha-^  Kcne  forward,  always  forward,  always 
bettering;  the  ccndltlon.^  cf  our  citizens  and  of  those  In  the 
world  at  large,  until  today  this  Government  of  ours  standi 
next  to  Christiani'v  u.seli  as  the  guide  for  man's  salvation. 
A-  in  the  days  of  old  there  were  those  who  crucifi.'d  the 
Chrs*    .so  there  are  today  those  in  this  land  of   the  free, 
those  "who  here   enjoy  a   degree   of   prosperity   and   lib.?riy 
uh'ch   thev   nowhere   el.e   could  attain,   who   advocate   the 
des- ruction  bv  force  of  that  Government  under  which  they 
are  nourished,  wh.ch  permits  them  to  breathe  and  live,  which 
tole'-ates  their  existence.     And  we.  like  the  man  with  a  ma- 
lignant  cancer   gnawing   at   his  vitals,   poisoning   his  whole 
sy.siem.  destroying  his  life,  permit  the  Communis;s  a  place  in 
our  body  politic. 

Wht  n  O  when,  will  we  become  practical,  sensibl-^  in  oiu: 
treatment  of  the.se  traitors  who  would  destroy  us?  No  longer 
do  they  labor  wholly  in  secret;  openly  they  set  forth  their 
purpase,  brazenly  they  announce  their  objective,  unashamed 
they  M-ek  support  for  their  candidates  and  organizers. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  within  the  month  your  attention 
was  caUed  to  the  fact  that  a  labor  organization  m  this  same 
city  of  Detroit,  aided  by  one  Richard  T.  Frankemt<>en.  who 
has  taken  an  active  part  in  violating  the  law  in  Michigan, 
threw  a  picket  line  around  the  plants  of  the  Bchn  Aluminum 
k  Brass  Corptiration.  which  was  manufacturing  bearings  for 
{l\e  Army  and  the  Navy  for  motors  which  were  to  be  used  in 
the  national  defense.     For  a  period  of  41  days  this  organiza- 
tion held  up  production  on  Government  orders— orders  which 
u-ere  fcr  materials  which  were  to  be  used  in  building  ma- 
chinery to  defend  our  Nation  in  time  of  war. 
in  the  press  this  morning  appears  this  headline: 
Arm?  Orders  Motorization  of  Four  Divisions— Malrv  Striking  Force 
Put  on  Wheels. 

R.\iding  further,  we  learn  that  en  Presidential  author.ty— 
and  there  is  no  such  thing  in  thii  iivstancc— the  \V.;r  l>->part- 
ment  called  on  Industry  to  submit  bids  immediately  for  12  000 
vehicles  of  various  typ«\s.  costing  around  $15.000  000  ex- 
^  pecting^  that  Congress  will  appropriate  the  money  to  pay  for 
tkcm. 


This  new  equipment,  it  is  said   will  complete  rn^'^^j-l^^;';" 
of  tho  Army's  five  Infantry  division.,  in  cent.:,,  n.al  Umttd 

^^Afreason  for  the  decision  to  order  some  IJ.OOO  motor 
vehicles  without  awaitmg  conpres.sional  approprution  the 
\Vi-  Dtpartm>'nt  is  reported  to  have  said  that  with  ai'  th^m 
the  new  divisions  being  organized  would  be  unable  to  t..ke  the 
field.     Let  me  quote: 

V  ha--  become  n<  c-s-sarv  therefore  to  arranpc  for  ths  ma.ss  pur- 
ch  ."se  m  o' cU-r  to  en.b:..  tv.e  Army  to  conduct  th.  cl>v.,.onal  and 
corps  maneuvers  whicn  an^  dtsl^rned  for  the  purpose  of  tra.i.ns  th.^ 
nVvu-ar  Annv  nucleu.  of  our  dofmslvo  fcr.e.s  m  .nich  a  mam.fr 
ih.r-.  i:  c-.in  te  ccii.:.dered  ai,  a  flrst-Lne  combat  team 

Yes-  without  congressional  authority.    Though  Congress  is 
in  '^e-.'^'ion  and  th.'  authorization  could  be  obtained  in  an  hour 
the^  Wir  Department,  actm-  evidently  on  th:  ;u;ge5tion  of 
the    Pre^.d.  nr     authori/,»^s    the   expendinii    of    SI;;  000.000    lo 
purcha.se  motor  transportation;  and  the  President,  with  news 
dispatches  bringing  home  to  him  day  after  day  the  fact  that 
the  organization  which  he  has  not  condemned,  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
iU-  -itmiates  are  hamstringing  the  operations  of  industry,  sit- 
Ung  idly  by  in  the  White  House,  taking  a  vacation  trip  dovn 
th.'  Chesupeake  Bay.  or  going  home  to  Hyde  Park  to  plant 
Christmas  trees.     Nero  fiddled  while  Rome  burned.     Frank- 
lin D.  Roo.-evelt  fishes  and  vacations  and  drt  am-  of  .sitting  in 
a  world-wide  game  of  power  politics,  while  his  fncnd,  John  L. 
Lewis,  with  hi.s  organization  and  his,  the  President's,  sup- 
porters, Brnwder  and  hi.s  communistic  agents,  ham.-tring  cur 
national  dcfen.se. 

Tlvj  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this,  that  some  labor 

organiziiticns  throughout  thus  land  of  curs  are  now,  with  the 

sanction  of  the  administration— and  I  notice  th"  majority 

leader  is  now  on  the  floor— and  without  cppo.suicn  from  the 

majority,   u^mg  the   methods  of   the  CcmmuniSt.s,  and   the 

unions  are  in  some  instances  controlled  by  the  Communib'^. 

nuUilvintz  tht^  Nation's  efforts  to  prepare  for  war.     That  is  a 

rather  serious  charee.     If  therr  is  no  foundatu'n  for  it.  or  if 

there  is  no:  adequate  foundation  for  it.  the  charge  should  not 

be  made.  or.  if  made,  it  .should  be  wilh.drawn,  and  I  .^l.all 

be  happy  in  the  coming  week  to  have  some  of  the  majority 

side  point  out  to  me  wherein  I  am  m  error  so  that  I  may  rise 

on  the  floor  of  the  Hoiusc  and  withdraw  the  remarks  that  I 

am  making  today,  or  acknowledge  that  in  large  part  I  have 

be^-n  misinfcrmt^d  and  that  there  is  no  ba:-,is  fcr  th-  m. 

Talk  about  HiQcr  and  the  thmcs  he  does.  Here  Congress 
is  m  session  and  has  been  in  session  since  the  21.si  day  cf 
S^^ptember.  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  anyone's  nund  here, 
whether  it  be  needed  or  not,  if  the  Pre^iden:  or  the  War 
Department  would  send  to  Congress  a  request  to  authorize 
th'^  aporcpriation  of  S15.000.000  or  $20,000,000  for  this  pur- 
pos  '  ti^e  Congress  m  an  hour's  time  by  unar.imou;  consent; 
wcuM  give  that  authorization.  Yet  the  administration, 
having  th"  right  way  before  it.  having  the  legal  method  of 
obtaining  this  monty.  chooses  to  follow  the  other  method— 
the  method  of  the  dictator. 

Just  as  our  homes  may  be  wrecked  by  the  boring  of  tho 
terniites  in  foundation  tinibtrs.  so,  too,  our  Nation  may  be 
destroyed  by  criminal  alien  orgamzers  who  worm  themselves 
into  organizations  which  control  oil,  steel,  coal,  and  the 
motor  industry. 

The  President  may  smile  and  smile,  throw  the  glamour  of 
his  charming  personality  over  official  Wa.shmgton  and  those 
newspapers  which  blmdly  follow  his  ambitio:^.  to  the  Couit 
of  S:.   James's,  but  unless  he  mends  his  way.-;,  history  will 
record  him  as  either  the  most  uiunformed  or  misinformed  or 
I  careless  Executive  who  ever  sat  in  the  White  House. 
I       How  silly,  how  absurd,  how  utterly  foolic^h  it  is  for  this 
Congress  to  appropriate  money  for  national  defense,  billions 
upon  billions  of  dollar;  wrung  from  the  taxpayers,  through 
the  sweat  of  their  bod  cs,  and  then  permit  an  organization 
wh'ch  has  Coir.mtin:5t.s  within  its  ranks,  who  would  over- 
throw this  Government  by  force,  to  hlnd'^r,  hamper,  or  de- 
stroy  thp   plans  of   our   Navy  and   our   Armv   engineers,   by 
their  rcfusr.l  to  permit  others  to  work.    Respect,  so  long  a^ 
I   we  are  at  peace,  the  right  to  strike,  but  see  to  it  m  no  uncer- 


tain m.inner  th.at  tliey  do  not  dmy  to  others  the  richt  to 
woik.  and  if  war  comes,  when  others  are  drafted  to  fight,  to 
take  the  risk  of  being  crippled  or  killed,  let  thase  who  remain 
at  home,  no  m.atter  to  what  organization  they  may  belong, 
be  drafted  "Tind  compelled  to  work  at  their  appointed  tasks, 
behind  the  lines,  so  that  those  in  the  trenches  may  not  fight 
in  vain. 

Not  so  long  ago  evidence  was  given  before  the  Dies  com- 
mittee that  in  the  Federal  service  were  some  2,850  known 
Communists.  Testimony  has  shown  that  many  a  labor  or- 
ganization in  essential  industries  not  only  numbers  Com- 
munusts  among  its  members  but  is  officered  by  and  its  activ- 
ities directed  through  Communists. 

This  being  true  and  these  organizations  having  now  a 
stranglehold  upon  industry,  upon  operations  on  which  this 
country  is  now  depending  in  its  preparation  for  war  and  upon 
which  our  national  safety  will  depend  in  time  of  war.  what 
reason  is  there  why  this  Congre.ss  should  withhold  its  hand? 
Why  should  it  refu.se  to  amend  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act.  which  so  far  has  operated  not  to  aid  industry,  not  to 
preserve  but  rather  to  destroy  the  right  of  employees;  which 
has  furnished  protection  behind  which  th.^se  Communists 
have  carried  on  their  activities,  many  of  which  are  unlawful 
and  which  in  time  of  war  would  be  treasonable? 

Why  not  abolish  the  N.  L.  R.  B..  which  has  been  condemned 
not  only  by  business,  by  industry,  but  by  the  conventions  of 
boih  great  labor  organizations,  the  American  Federation  of 
Liibor  and  recently  by  the  C.  I.  O.  itself? 

Take  a  look  at  some  of  the  activities  of  the  organizations 
aflihated  with  the  C.  I.  O.,  which  in  peacetime  are  sabotaging 
our  efTort.s  toward  adequate  national  defense,  which  in  time 
of  war  W(Uild  neutralize— yes.  utterly  destroy— the  efforts  of 
our  Army,  our  Navy,  our  air  forces,  and  deprive  cur  men  in 
the  trenches  of  those  necessities  upon  wh.ch  their  very  lives 
depended. 

Your  attention  has  been  called  to  the  strike  at  the  Bohn 
Aluminum  &:  Brass  Corporation,  which  directly  affected  our 
preparation  for  national  defin.se.  In  addition  to  that  strike. 
we  have  another  in  the  plant  of  the  Na-h  Motor  Corporation, 
where,  the  pre.-s  tells  u.^.  that  on  Tuesday  of  this  week  3.000 
pickets  were  thrown  around  that  plant  to  prevent  men  here 
in  America— so-called  free  Anieriea— following  their  accus- 
tomed tasks,  working  at  the  jobs  which  the  Nash  Corporation 
provided. 

Why  .send  an  army  to  fight  for  liberty  in  Germany,  in 
Russia,  when  here  in  the  State  of  Wisconsin  men  and  women 
are  d  -nu  d  their  constitutional  right,  denied  their  ciVil  liberty. 
in  thousands  of  instances? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  On  that  particular  point  I 
want  to  .say  that  on  yesterday  I  received  a  telegram  from  a 
dealer.  Mr.  R.  A.  Pierre,  of  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  this  strike  at  the  Nash  plant  was  having 
its  effect  in  his  section.  He  stated  that  he  and  5  other 
dealers  in  that  immediate  territory  had  been  unable  for  some 
time  to  get  any  deliveries  and  that  meant  there  were  28  fam- 
ilies who  were  dependent  on  their  organizations  for  their 
income,  who  were  now  facing  the  probability  that  they  would 
have  to  a.sk  the  Government  to  put  them  on  the  relief  rolls 
bt cause  nothing  was  being  done  to  settle  that  strike. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  In  the  city  of  Kenosha  ihey  have  had  a 
relief  load  for  several  years  that  they  have  not  been  able  to 
carry.  There  are  jobs  waiting  for  men  and  a  few  Communists 
and  a  few  labor  leaders  are  keeping  them  from  those  jobs. 
"Why  do  we  not  do  something  about  it? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  th.ank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.    Mr.  Speak-r,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  have  as  m,uch  more  time  as  these  gentlemen  have  used, 
not  exceeding  10  minutes.  I  may  not  use  more  than  3 
minutes. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  ("Mr.  'WooDKrM  of  Virginia). 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  v.-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  The  Dies  committee,  a  committee  cre- 
ated by  this  House  to  investigate  un-American  activities,  is 
now  in  session.  There  was  a  man  who  testified  before  that 
committee  this  morning  by  the  name  of  Fred  Beal.  I  listened 
to  that  testimony.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  if  there  is  any  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  Com- 
munist organization  in  Russia  has  a  direct  lead  to  the 
Communist  organization  in  the  United  States,  and  is  in  large 
part  responsible  for  many  of  these  things  that  are  going  on? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  is  the  testimony  before  the  com- 
mittee. How  truthful  it  is  I  have  no  way  of  knowing  any 
more  than  any  other  Member  of  the  House. 

However,  I  am  not  talking  now  about  men  who  are  thrown 
on  relief  because  of  strikes.  We  had  our  experience  with 
that  in  Michigan.  It  cost  Michigan  and  her  wage  earners 
over  SI 00.000,000  because  of  those  strikes. 

What  I  am  talking  about  now  is  this  dangerous  situation 
which  has  arisen,  and  inquiring  as  to  what  we  intend  to  do 
about  it. 

We  have  sat  here  for  a  month,  lacking  a  day,  and  the  ma- 
jority has  tied  our  hands.  Oh.  talk  about  Hitler  sending  his 
legislative  body  home.  The  President  calls  us  down  here, 
and  here  we  sit.  What  are  we.  a  Punch  and  Judy  show,  pup- 
pets, or  are  we  men  charged  with  some  responsibility  to  the 
people  who  elect  us?  Is  the  President  right  in  his  estimation 
that  we  lack  capacity,  or  do  we  lack  the  courage  or  the  initia- 
tive to  go  ahead?  We  are  all  drawing  our  pay.  You  all  know 
what  it  is.  We  are  all  getting  our  mileage  allowance  for 
coming  here;  and  yet  you  on  the  majority  side  tie  us,  tie  us, 
day  after  day,  and  we  cannot  consider  anything  in  the  House 
except  this  neutrality  legislation.  Oh.  yes,  I  noticed  yester- 
day there  was  a  meeting  of  seme  of  the  southern  Members. 
Some  cf  the  States  which  you  represent  experienced  a 
drought,  and  so  you  propose  to  dig  up  some  $50,000,000  for 
them.  Well,  that  is  your  own  business;  that  is  a  loss  at 
home;  but  why  not  take  care  of  this  proposition  that  I  arn 
talking  about,  this  thing  which  threatens  our  very  existence 
if  war  comes  to  us?  It  has  been  said  in  the  Senate  that  it 
is  our  duty  to  help  Britain  and  France.  They  have  been 
spoken  of  as  our  Allies.  Well,  if  they  are,  and  if  it  be  our 
destiny  to  be  drawn  into  this  war,  then  if  we  love  our  country; 
if  we  cherish  our  liberty,  are  we  going  to  sit  here  and  laugh 
and  smile,  as  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Ford!  is 
doing  right  now.  instead  of  doing  something  against  that  day 
when  the  war  comes  and  the  boys  in  the  front-line  trenches 
will  want  food  and  clothing  hauled  to  them;  will  want  guns 
hauled  to  them;  will  want  munitions  hauled  to  them?  How 
will  they  feel  when  we  have  to  give  them  the  answer:  "Well, 
you  could  not  get  it  becatise  those  Democrats  in  Congress 
w^ould  not  let  us  act"? 

Mr.  GE'^TIR  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  have  heard  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  rise  in  this  House  day  alter  day  after  day 
talking  about  the  rights  of  the  employer.  I  have  not  heard 
the  gentleman  yet  say  anything  favorable  about  the  em- 
ployees. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  have  not  heard  me  talking  for  the 
employers  alone:  more  often  have  I  spoken  for  the  employees. 
I  am  glad  to  talk  for  them. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  And  I  would  like  to  ask  ths 
gentleman  if  he  would  not  say  something  about  the  speed-up 
system  that  is  going  on  at  the  present  time  in  the  Chrysler 
plant.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  not  sometime  tell 
us  something  about  that. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Sit  down  and  I  will.  What  do  you  knew 
about  the  speed-up  system  in  Chrysler? 
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Vr    G^'FK  rf  r-V:f-rr.<n      T  wr-der  if  or.c^  in  a  whi^o 
he  wnuici  no.  s..y  ...ucihir,.  b^Mdes  me.ely  talk  a.^uii.t  Ihe 

'''\T''  HomiAN  I  w.n  f.l  you  ^oir.Hhin.  n^ht  now  ab-ut 
th"  eirployee.  Under  section  7  ot  tl-'  l^ibor  Act  tne  em- 
plovers  i^cre  Biven  the  n^'ht  r  ,  bargain  cdh ctivt.y.  _  ^^':^-'  ^^;- 
all  krow  about  the  M^-!-fhv.ii.>  anu  M.inu.uc:u:vr^  A>.vocia- 
ron  ih.y  are  ail  buv-ed.  h-.  us.  hou^ner  unju>tly.  assume. 
-nVv  are  .•niploy,r>.  Th-'  chamber,  of  commerce  are  out^ 
T>  cy  are  economic  royal:>t-.  it  i^  .^aid.  So  we  w:ll  pass  on  to 
the  \n>er:ean  Fedr  ratien  ot  Lalx;r.  Citdit  them  wiln,  say, 
50  pru'ent  of  tru'h  and  accuracy;  allow  them  that  much- 
wnuld  th.at  be  lair? 

Mr    GP'YER  of  Califdrni.v     Give  them  7o  percent. 
Mr    nuFF^l\^     Thev  object  to  the  Labor  Board.    They 
brand  It  a.s  unfa:r,  b.a.ed.    So  we  start  out  50  percent  agali^st 
It     New  let  us  come  down  to  the  gentleman's  pet.  the  C.  1.  U., 
the  01.:  iniz-it'.on  through  which  John  L.  Lewis  takes  money 
out  of  the  under  dog's  pockets  in  order  to  contribute  to  the 
national  New  I>  al  campaipn  fund  to  the  extent  of  $4<n.000. 
Now   John  cUKht  to  know  something  about  wh.at  he  is  talk- 
ing about    becau-<e  at  fir>t  he  prai.^ed  the  L-  bor  Board  to  the 
.kv     He  said  in  his  la.t  .-peech  that  we  ou^ht  to  do  avsay  ., 
with  th.-  Liibor  Board.     He  is  against  it,  and  he  ought  to 
knew.      Uiuphrer.l  ^^ 

New  If  70  percent  of  thr  people  have  expressed  themsels.^ 
as' demanding  amendment  of  the  N.  L.  R.  A.,  can  you  not 
induce  your  Uader^^hip  to  do  something?  And  yet  you  say 
that  1  am  ta'kii.g  again,  t  tli-  under  dos?  ,     ,,     ^    v.  v 

Do  ycai  not  know  tliat  under  the  d'C.ions  of  the  Labor 
B :;ard  the  employees  cannot  bargain  collectively'  That  they 
have  bv  the  Boards  deri.su)r-s.  be.n  denied  the  very  right 
given  th^m  bv  section  7?  Do  you  not  know  that  ur.der  th-- 
decision  m  the  lcng.-,hcremen's  case  all  of  the  A  F.  of  L.  la-ion 
members  on  the  west  coa.-t  were  foic.^d  into  th;  C  I.  O.  oi 
d.pr-.ved  of  the  rif:ht  to  bargain  ccll.ctivcli  ?  Do  v'^u  ml 
k'i  w  that  tlv.'  Federnl  courts  here  m  the  D.striot  of  Culumbia 
have  so  d^clartxi'^  Do  you  read  anythm^t.  or  do  you  ju>:t 
t-irn  thr  htil.'  wheel:  uv'de  and  get  your  thoughts  from  the 
un:ne.<limfi  of  thf  gear.s  that  fail  to  woik  there? 

Mr,  GEYER  of  California.     The  gentlenuin  ha.-  a.^k'  d  me 
a  qw    til  in.  I  w'.l  aiu-wer  it. 
M:    HOFFMAN.     Not  now. 
Mr   GEYER  of  California.     I  thought  so. 
M-  HOFF'^IAN      All  richt,  if  the  gentleman  put^  it  on  that 
basis—  1  dare  y.'U!  —a  little  boy  trick.    What  is  the  gentle- 
mans  answi-r"' 

Ml.  GEY'ER  of  C.il-.fornia.    I  want  to  state  that  I  represent 

a  di.stnct  on  'he  I\u  fic  cnast 

Mr.  HOFFMAN      B:,,U'':,'  di.-tnct? 

M'-  GEYER  of  Cawfornia.  That  has  longshoremen  in  it, 
and  if  Uie  iientUir.an  will  go  there  and  take  the  trouble  to 
read  something  besid.s  the  certain  pres^  that  agrees  with 
him.  he  wi'l  Hnd  out  he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking 
about  hrre  this  inorn.ng. 

Mr  HOFF^LAN  1  would  not  be  the  first  Member  to  learn 
ihat.  nur  am  1  th-^  on'.y  M-  inber  who  do-s  not  know  it  all.  I 
d.i"  know  that  for  year*;  ih'^  we^t  cea.~t  has  .suffered  from 
.str  kes  under  the  leadersh.ip  of  the  al.en  Communist.  Bridges, 
that  in  disgust  bfcau.-e  of  that  leadership  the  pf'ople  of  Lcs 
Angeles  and  Oregon  have  enacted  laws  to  piotect  workers 
and  tht^  prrrle  as  a  whole. 

Mr  GF\'Ell  of  C.'.liforn'.a.  The  gentleman  will  f.nd  there 
are  :<  V^t  of  things  h->  has  yet  to  learn. 

Ml  HOFFMAN.  That  is  nothing  new  and,  unhke  seme. 
I  am  always  willing  to  learn. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California  He  will  find  that  cut — enough 
sa!J.     He  will  f^nd  that  out  plenty. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  like  to  get  the  point  of  the  gen- 
tleman's argument,  if  there  is  any. 

Mr  GEYER  of  CaLfornia.  The  point  of  the  ar^rument  is 
ab  u*t  as  potn'ed  as  the  one  that  has  been  made  in  the  Well 
of  th-^  Hcu-e  this  mcrninc:.  and  p<  rhaps  more  so. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN  D<5  not  blame  me  because  you  are  unable 
to  understand  an  argument;  weie,h  the  facts.  I  say  the  true 
friend  of  the  laboring  man.  the  true  friend  of  the  employee,  is 


not  the  labor  racketeer  ncr  the  Tabor  organizer.  Tl^e  true 
f-end  of  the  man  who  works,  the  employee,  is  the  m>an  who 
will  put  on  the  books  sound,  constructive  legi:-lath)n  that  is 
fair  to  everyone,  let,iolation  which  fruaran'ee;-  m  its  opera- 
tion rights  to  labor  as  distinguished  from  privileges  to  union 
oi-ganizcrs  men  who  are  engaged  in  the  btismess  of  forming 
organi-'a-i.-ns  and  nun  wh.o  are  encaccd  in  the  business  of 
drawing  salaries  as  officers  in  those  organizations,  ratli.  r 
than  in  securing  f.-^r  and  protect m-  the  right.-  of  the  mrn  who 
actually  work.  If  the  gentleman  will  read  the  decisions,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  have  him  cite  to  the  House  one  deci.^ion  of 
any  court  which  declares  that  the  Labor  Act  gives  the  em- 
plovees  the  right  to  bargain  collectively  if  they  are  m  the 
minoritv  I  get  the  drift  of  the  gentleman's  arr.ument,  which 
is  no  argument  at  all.  but  merely  a  charge  that  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about.  Look  at  this  large  circular 
and  note  this  statement: 


Suppx.n  thp  Dcacc  pollcv  ff  the  SoMet  Union,  the  land  of  socialist 
democracv   progress,  pcauc.  find  national  llbrranon. 

Unitid  ST.^Ttis  OF  AMFR:c.^. 
Wm    Z    Fostfh,  .Vafi'^n.'  Chairman. 
Eari-  Bro-.vdlr.  Gi-neral  Sccretdry.  , 

Distributed  from  the  Chicat'O  office  of  the  Communist  P.u-tv. 
An  appeal,  not  to  support  an  Am.erican  policy,  but  an  appeal 
to  follow  "red"  Russia,  the  policy  adopted  by  Bridges. 
Ml.  GE\'ER  lI  California.     Will  the  g.mierr.an  yield? 
Mr.  SCHAFEK  of  WL-consm  rc^e. 

Mr.  ^OFF^L■\N.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Scii.^FFR  '. 
Mr    GEVFR  of  California.     Yes:   you  better. 
Mr.  KOFF^LAN.     Now,  do  not  threaten  me  that  way:  ycu 
frighten  me;  you  make  me  to  tremble  in  fiar;  you  almost 
reduce  mo  to  tears. 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.  I  am  not  threatening  the  gen- 
tleman, but  he  has  no  right  to  come  into  the  Well  of  the 
Hoik;.'  and  insinuat'  that  I  am  supporting  Soviet  Russia. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  I  am  not  iii.i;nuating  anything,  my 
speech  us  plain  enough.  My  words  leave  nothing  to  inference. 
W'nat  dvcs  the  gentleman  uphold? 

Mr.   GEYER    of    California.     I    uphold    th"    principles    of 
American  deirocracy.     One  might  think,  alt  In  null  I  do  n>'t    , 
behevf   it    IS   tiu.'.   that   the   gentleman    uph(,k!<   Hit'er;    ono 
'    micht   th.iik  that  fium  the  way  he  has  b'-.-ii  sp.  ..king  here 
this  morninu.     I  am  too  much  of  a  gentUinan  to  accuse  my 
colleague'  of  that  and  I  think  if  he  is  the  gentleman  that  I 
believe  h;rr.  to  b«\  he  will  retract  the  wordb  he  ju.st  said. 
Mr.  HOFF>.L'^N.     Not  one  single  word,  not  one  single  syl- 
i   lable.  not  one  single  thought     li"  a  coat  has  th'cn  cut  which  fits 
I   you  and  >cu  choo^<'  to  put  it  on  that  is  not  my  concern. 
I       Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     I  was  quite  sure  that  would  bo 
the  ca^-e. 

Mr.   HOFFMAN      The  gentleman  can  make  his  own  de- 
fen.se  in  his  rwn  time,  if  he  needs  a  defense. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     I  need  no  defensp.     The  gen- 
tleman has  made  i»  fa-  me. 

Mr   HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  eentleman  from  Wisonsin 
[Mr    FciM.fer!. 

Mr.  SCHAFFR  of  Wisconsin.  The  gentlem.an  who  has 
been  imerruptine  has  just  defended  ali.  n  CJmmun.sts  who 
are  leaders  in  the  C.  I.  C.  Harry  Bridges  the  alien  Brityh 
Communist  who.  no  d^ubt,  is  his  constituent.  Mi.  Brid'-ies 
is  a  leader  of  the  organization  which  the  c*^ntleman  from 
Michigan  m.tn'ioned — the  Communist  Party.  So  that  mi^ht 
explain  the  reason  for  the  interest  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  in  Mr.  Bridges'  welfare  and  his  cppr'^ition  to  th'J 
real  irtert's;  ;  of  cur  American  working  men  and  women. 
Mr.  GEYER  '  ^  C.ilif  ^rnia.  Will  the  eentleman  yield? 
Mr  H0FF:.IA"."  Nj.  I  will  yield  the  gcnllcman  25  min- 
utes tomoiruw. 

Mr.  GEYER  cf  Cii'afonua.     You  are  a  sweet  boy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Thank-s.  but  I  am  past  65.     Here  is  the 

point  I  want  to  make:   None  of  us  knows  any  too  much.     We 

just  say  what  we  think  and  believe.     There  is  no  question 

tut    that    these   organizations   have   ConmiuniiLs   in    thtm. 


Communists  control  and  direct  some  of  their  activities.  You 
cannot  get  away  from  that.  Ttiere  is  no  doubt  but  that  they 
are  holding  up  production  in  somic  of  our  factories.  There 
is  no  question  in  the  mind  of  any  reasonable  man  but  that 
the  holding  up  of  production  in  the  steel,  oil,  motor,  and  coal 
industries  in  time  of  war  would  seriously  cripple  our  national 
activities.  Our  defense  or  our  aggression,  whichever  it  may 
be,  would  be  crippled.  Tliere  is  no  doubt  about  that.  If  we 
are  true  Americans,  interested  only  in  America,  as  the  gentle-  , 
man  states  he  is — as  I  believe  we  all  are — interested  only 
In  profecting  and  preserving  our  country,  then  why  not  now, 
while  we  are  at  peace,  amend  this  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  which  practically  everyone  concedes  must  some  time  be 
amended?     Let  us  do  it  now. 

Take  another  dispatch,  this  time  from  Detroit,  55.000  men 
thrown  out  of  employment  b'-cause  the  Chrysler  Corporation 
has  refused  to  agree  to  the  union's  demand  that  no  one  but 
members  of  that  organization  shall  be  given  employment. 
The  Chrysler  Corporation  expects  to  sell  its  cars  to  people 
who  do  not  belong  to  the  C.  I.  O.  affiliates,  why  should  it 
ar.ree  to  give  employment  only  to  C.  I.  O.  members?  An- 
other demand  made  upon  the  Chrysler  Corporation  is  that 
it  ix'rmit  the  union  to  tell  it  how  many  cars  it  shall  run  off 
the  assembly  line. 

Not  c:.nrent  with  attempting  to  force  all  men  who  work  in 
the  Chrysler  Corporation  to  sign  its  membership  cards,  obey 
its  nil' -<  and  regulations,  give  support  to  its  leaders,  who  em- 
ploy communistic  methods,  that  union  now  demands  that 
Chrysler  it.  If  must  Imiit  its  production  in  accordance  with 
the  union's  d-mands.  That  union  though  it  neither  creates 
tl^e  lobs  nor  pays  the  wages,  claims  the  right  to  fix  the  amount 
of  ( ompensation,  to  determine  the  hours  of  work,  and  to  limit 
the  number  of  m.otor  vehicles  produced.  It  a.ssumes  no  re- 
sponsibility for  the  sale  of  the  finished  cars  nor  the  meeting 
of  the  pay  roll.  The  stating  of  the  proposition  shows  its 
absurdity.  It  is  a  demand  that  American  workmen  give  up 
their  freedom  to  contract  for  work  to  sustain  themselves 
and  their  families  by  their  toil.  The  result,  if  widely  followed, 
would  be  to  prevent  these  United  States  of  America  from 
preparing  to  m.eet  the  threatened  danger. 

Ab.uit  thi.-  there  can  be  no  question.  This  administration 
does  not  control  these  organizations  which  in  time  of  peace 
exerc  ^e  the  power,  as  apparently  they  do,  to  tell  the  Army 
and  the  Navy  and  the  airplane  industries  when  and  how  many 
bearings  they  can  have  in  making  preparation  for  national 
defensf>.  In  time  of  war,  they  c(mld  do  the  same  thing  and 
the  m<n  who  are  fighting  in  the  front-line  trenches  would 
be  forced  to  risk  their  lives  without  adequate  supply  of  arms 
and  munitions,  clothing,  and  food  because  back  m  the  safety 
of  the  home  zone  Communists  had  been  successful  in  their 
policy  of  boring  from  within  by  delaying  production. 

Who  is  re.sponsible  for  this  situation  which  so  hampers  and 
cuitails  the  plans  for,  our  national  defense?  Who,  I  ask.  is 
responsible  for  this.  There  is.  and  can  be  but  one  answer, 
the  re.spon.Mbility  rests  squarely  upon  the  shoulders  of  the 
President  of  tlie  United  States.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt. 
To  a  lesser  degree  it  lies  on  the  door.step  of  this  Congress, 
which,  in  session,  knowing,  and  if  it  thinks  at  all.  realizing 
the  great  danger  which  confronts  us,  accepts  the  commands 
of  the  White  EIcu.se  and  sits  idly  by  while  Communists  the 
country  over  undermine  the  very  foundation  of  those  indus- 
tries upon  which  the  safety  of  our  country  depends. 

The  charge  is  here  and  now  made  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  by  remaining  silent  throughout  the  sit-down 
strik'\s;  by  failure  to  condemn  tho.se  unlawful  activities  which 
occurred  at  that  time;  by  his  subsequent  recommendation  of 
Governor  Murphv,  of  Michigan,  who  violated  his  oath  of 
offre  when  he  failed  to  enforce  the  law  for  a  period  of  40 
dav.s  has  encouraged  these  Communists  in  their  subversive 
activities  That  by  extending  the  hand  of  fellowship  to 
John  L.  L-wis.  who  at  the  time  had  on  his  executive  com- 
mittee two  outstanding  Communists  who  were  using  com- 
munistic unlawful  methods  throughout  the  sit-down  strikes, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  placed  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval on  the  activities  of  these  Communists. 


In  Michigan.  Governor  Murphy  was  endorsed  by  the  Com- 
munists and  he  accepted  the  communistic  support  without 
dissent.     He  was  honored  and  rewarded  by  the  President. 

The  President's  Secretary  of  Labor,  Mme.  Perkins,  rightly 
or  wrongly,  has  become  known  the  country  over  as  a  friend 
of  the  radicals,  as  a  partisan  of  the  "reds."  She  it  was  who  at 
the  time  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  which  every  informed,  right- 
thinking  person  knew  instinctively  to  be  not  only  illegal,  but 
unjust  and  unfair.  un-American,  and  a  direct  denial  of  civil 
liberty,  said,  in  substance,  that  the  legality  of  that  procedure 
had  not  been  determined. 

She  should  either  make  a  new  confession  of  faith  or  by  her 
actions  demonstrate  to  the  public  that  the  opinion  that  it  has 
of  her  is  unjustified,  or  the  President  should  remove  her  from 
the  Cabinet.  And  speaking  of  the  Cabinet,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent intends  to  become  a  dictator  and  as.sume  authority  over 
all  of  the  departments  now  administered  by  Cabinet  officials, 
he  might  well  fill  the  position  of  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Earl  Browder.  the  Communistic  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency, who  has  admitted  that  he  traveled  on  a  forged  pass- 
port in  violation  of  our  country's  laws,  has  endorsed  the  Presi- 
dent for  a  third  term  and  to  dat€  the  President  has  failed  to 
repudiate  that  support. 

At  conventions  of  organizations  which  have  Communists  in 
their  official  ranks,  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  without  dis- 
approval of  the  President,  has  attended  and  congratulated 
those  organizations  upon  their  activities. 

The  First  Lady,  it  is  reported,  entertained  Communists  at 
her  home  at  Hyde  Park  and  when  criticism  was  made,  ac- 
cording to  the  Associated  Press  dispatch  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  October  11.  1939.  she  observed  that  "she  knew  of 
no  reason  why  Communists  should  not  have  tea  with  her,"  and 
in  answer  to  a  criticism  because  she  took  tea  with  Com- 
munists intimated  that  she  did  not  think  it  was  anyone's 
business.  That  is  the  inference  from  her  statement. 
Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Perhaps  it  is;  maybe  it  is  not.  Let  us 
.see.  The  gentleman  nods  approval.  The  gentleman  endorses 
the  statement,  and  the  statement  was  that  it  is  all  right  to 
take  tea  with  the  Communists. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Anybody  she  wants  to. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Anybody  she  wants  to. 
Mr.  GEYER  of  CaUfornia.     That  is  her  business. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     There  is  no  reason  why  as  a  private  indi- 
vidual, if  she  is  willing  to  accept  the  general  public's  opinion 
as  to  the  objectives  and  the  activities  of  the  Communists  she 
should  not  have  tea  with  Communists,  but  in  that  event  she 
should  remember  the  common  saying:   "Birds  of  a  feather 
flock  together."     After  all,  while  she  has  certain  rights  as  a 
private  citizen,  she  also,  as  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  exer- 
cises influence  that  .she  would  not  have  were  she  not  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  Executive.    There  is  no  reason  why.  as  an  indi- 
vidual, if  she  believes  in  the  doctrines,  in  the  practices,  in  the 
objectives  of  the  Com.munists.  she  should  not  have  tea  with 
them.     On  the  other  hand,  she  should  realize  that,  while  the 
American  public  has  no  right  to  criticize  the  activities  of  a 
private  citizen,  she  being  the  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and 
because  of  her  constant  traveling  about  the  country,  her  in- 
cessant utterances,  and  the  fact  that  she  writes  daily  for  the 
papers,  she  is  ever  in  the  public  eye;  not  only  as  an  individual 
but  as  one  who  speaks  with  authority,  one  whose   official 
residence,  at  least,  is  in  the  Executive  Mansion  at  Washing- 
ten.    In  fairness  so  that  we  may  not  misjudge  her  in  her 
official  capacity,  or  as  a  private  individual,  she  should,  if  in 
her  mind  a  distinction  exists,  distinguish  between  those  Com- 
munists whose  activities  she  approves,  and  who  are  invited  to 
have  tea  with  her,  and  those  w^iose  activities  and  objectives 
she  does  not  approve.    It  is  well  know^n  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  an  organization  advocating  the  overthrow  of  this 
Government  by  force.    Assuredly  she  does  not  accept  that 
doctrine,  and  we  cannot  presume  that  she  would  entertain 
socially  and  so  add  to  the  influence  of  those  Communists  who 
openly  preach  such  doctrine. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Since  the  gentleman  is  staring 
at  me  all  the  time,  will  he  yield? 
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M-  HOFFT.IAN  S^ie  Is  so  bU5y  that  she  probably  did  not 
havV  tlr.r  :c  :nv-  stlKato  t^.e  facts.  Let  us  be-  chantable  about 
!♦  Let  u."  bH  more  charitable  than  was  she  the  o'her  day, 
wh<n  rpf«ri.r.g  to  Col.nel  Undbertth.  whose  patnotism  there 
i>  no  reason  to  qu.siion.  she  made  this  staumenf. 

'V.   *  T  a'l  in'rr^t*^  \u  Mr   Walter  Lappmanns  column  pf  s  f<-w    , 

r.  i   nel   Ui.«ber«h.H  ^p.^^n   a  sympu-hy   *';^   ^^  ,  ''ff"^   "''^.i'lij    I 
th.-:e  j 

A>  »•!.•;  said  editorially  by  one  of  the  Washington  papers. 

n...-.,>    r-Uang-  ub:ch     s^c    sh  ,uH    think,    our    s;xaclo'JB   F.r.t    Lady 
wcuin  bo  th-  last  to  enccuruce  by  example  , 

The  First  Ladv  is  fully  capable  of  'handing  it  out."  Let 
mc  rt'p.ai  let  us  ir.at  her  more  kindly,  more  chaniabiy  than 
vho  tr-at.d  LindbfVKh.  and  1ft.  u^  ai.Mime  that  when  she  said 
she  could  ,ste  no  r.  a.on  'Ahy  >he  sliould  not  enter'am  Cum- 
mum.vt.s  at  tea.  .^he  did  not  have  in  mind  the  activities  nor 
thf  purp..s.-s  ot  the  C.nunuuiit  Party,  or  did  not  at  kast 
beU,\o  that  tho.<e  alit-nding  her  tea  were  Ccnirnunist.s  or 
fii-tTtaintd  the  vi.  ws  h.  Id  by  the  Communist  Party.  U-t  Ub 
be  mure  chantublo  to  her  than  she  is  to  herself.  ; 

We  m  MK-hiKiin.  at  least,  are  fully  awai'..  uf  the  statement   ^ 
put  out  bv  'he  Communists  in  a  Dttroit  campam^n  in  which. 
a.sking  for  support  for  one  of  its  cfmdidates  at  the  election,  it 
app<"aled  to — 

*1  uhn  hat.'  the  smuR  prte^'.s  of  the  Catholic  Church.  au<i  the 
alimy.  bjixxruical  miiusi.  r..  of  the  Prot«ii>taiit  chuichf=. 

If  the  First  Uidv  desires  to  sit  down  to  tea  with  memb+^rs 
of  an  organization  who  believe  In  the  above  sentiments,  that 
is  her  priviletre,  if  she  chooses  as  her  tea  companions  tho.se 
who  are  members  of  an  organization  who  put  into  their  cam- 
paign document — 

EX  wn  v.'h  relUlon.  which  L'i  opium  which  the  niUne  claf«  feeds 
ycu  lo  k  ep  vou  ?a:i.Mi«l  wi'h  the  miserable  existence  wh.ch  you 
U-.itl      I'h.ic  lb  no  Ci^U 

Tlicn  let  her  sip  her  tea  with  them,  but  let  the  people  of  the 
Nation  know  of  some  of  the  thmcs  which  the  Commimipts, 
as  an  onranizatmn.  advocate,  and  lot  her  condemn  state- 
ments hk-  the  ab.iv.v  Ut  her  go.  if  she  will,  into  their  con- 
ventions, and  addre,-^  -hem.  and  permit  them  to  u>e  the 
prestige  of  her  p^s.tr^n.  her  sojourn  in  the  Executive  man- 
sion to  create  s-^ntimet-.t  for  their  organiziition  and  to  in- 
creals?  their  mcmbouhip.  Thit  is  her  privilege  as  an 
Anier.can  citizm.  Lt  t  her  and  the  President  p.ccopt  the  sup- 
port oi  tliese  crcanizations.  but  require  them  to  assume  With 
It  the  respon.sibility  for  their  activities. 

Mr    r.F:VER  '^f  C.ihfornia.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M:-.  HOFFMAN.     No.  not  Just  now. 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.  The  gentleman  looked  right 
at  me     I:  h--  h.i>  r.  fer-nce  to  me,  he  should  >-ield. 

Mr.  HOFFM.\N.  I  hav-^  to  face  the  front.  The  gentleman 
knows  h'^w  ptiinf'il  it  i.s  for  me  to  watch  him.     Accommodate 
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m-'.  and  bo  charitable  to  me,  and  retire  to  the  lobby,  if  I 
offend  you,  or  turn  yiuir  face  the  other  way.  I  cannot  help 
It.  I  will  do  the  be>t  I  can.  I  will  hold  this  piece  of  paper 
bt^tween  us  and  so  relieve  you  from  sight  of  me. 

St  rioiLsly  and  eamr.<;tly.  I  ask  the  membership  of  thLs  House 
why  it  Is  that,  if  w.^  are  going  to  consider  this  measure  for 
the  relief  of  the  farmers  in  your  Southern  States,  where  they 
have  a  drought,  we  cannot  consider  the  am.endmcnt  of  the 
Na'.onal  Labor  Relations  Act,  not  for  the  relief,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  California  weuld  say.  of  the  employer,  but  for  the 
fretMnrr  of  those  employet^s  who  hav-^  fallen  under  the  power 
of  the  union  organizati'^ns  which  are  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munf^t.v  That  is  all  I  am  asking.  Ls  it  unreasonable?  Is 
It  unfair?  Let  me  ask  the  majority  leader — and  he  sits  here 
bt'fo.'-o  me — do  you  want  to  po  b  -ck  and  tell  your  constituents 
after  30  or  35  or  45  days  that  th"  President  would  not  let  us 
do  iinrhinc:  or  that  we  did  n(  t  think  it  wise  to  do  anythmg 
with  any  of"  these  piobltnus:  that  we  are  incapable  of  solving 
them?  Men  are  still  eatinp.  men  are  still  living.  They  still 
need  clothing,  they  still  n<;ed  homes.    Tiie  old.  old  world  is 


rolling  on.  and  it  win  be  rolling  on  after  FranWln  Delano 
Roosevelt  and  Eleanor,  his  wife,  have  gone  fr(,m  Washms  or^ 
Why  should  we  not  take  up  matters  of  pennanent  IcgiislatiOQ 

and  di:po.se  of  them?  , 

A  duty  rests  upon  thi.  Concre^j  which  we  a5  individuals 
cannot  shirk.    We  cannot  escape  responsibility  by  telling  our 
people  at  home  that  the  admmis.  ration  or  Uie  President  ha3 
gagged  us-   that,  while  unlike  Hitler,  he  permil.s  us  to  re- 
main m  session,  he.  Hitlerhke.  forbids  us  to  act  except  as  he 
permits.     Elected  by  the  voters  of  our  respective  ^^tricts. 
upon  us  rests  the  respon-^ibiluy  to  stem  thts  "'red"  tide  which 
now  has  d..sclvcd  its  purpose,  winch  is  now  dcLiymg  cur 
program  ot  national  defense,  which  in  time  of  war  would 
render  our  etTorts  mcflectivc.  would  result  in  the  death  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  soldieis.     At  the  door  of  thi.s 
adm-nisrrat-on.  of  the  Speaker  of  tius  House,  of  the  majority 
leadership  and  the  individual  membt  rs  of  the  majoniy  paity, 
I  lay  the  re<=p-nsib:htv  for  letting  these  un-Amenean  activ- 
ities c-nt  nm-   .and  I  challenge  this  House  to  take  up  and  act 
uoon  the  legis'ation  which  was  introduced  in  the  last  session 
of  Congress    ^^-hich  would  do  much  to  preserve  our  Nation, 
cub  those  organiitations.    To  the  Members  on  the  majority 
side  I  put  tl-..;<  query:   Are  we  puppets  or  are  we   men;    do 
w<-  po^.^es.^  :-uf!icient  lo.'tlLcencc  to  solve  the  domesiic  prob- 
lems whJch  admittedlv  confront  us.  or  will  we.  m  an.'^wer  to 
the  Hii-erl.ke  commands  of   the  President,   submerge   our- 
selves: cease  to  be  thinking,  acting  individuals  and  become  but 

stooges?  . 

Since  the  21st  day  of  September,  here;  if  thinking,  we  h.tve 
,   given  no  evid-nce  of  thought;  but  sat,  gagged  and  bound  hand 
!   and  foi-t    while  the  admmistration  plays  foreign  power  pon- 
tics     We  hive  nfu^ed  to  consider  legislation.     Strong  and 
mic^hty  men  are  we  m  our  own   bailiwick?     Puffed  up  and 
i   self-important,  .strutting  the  streets  of  our  heme  towTis,  but 
I    here  hke  Samson  of  old  afer  the  ancient  hairdresser  finish,  d 
with  him    we  too  are  blind  and  impotent  while  the  modern 
Delilah    Mme.  Perkm.^— she  just  gave  Andrews.  Administra- 
'    tor  of  the  wag.'  and  hour  law.  a  haircut^heads  the  Labor 
Department  and  the  President  dreams  of  himself  a^  chiet  of 
^   the  w-rld  pohee  force.    Y-u  may  like  it— I  do  not.  and  would 
j   remedy  the  situation,     i Applause.! 

I       (Here  the  gavel  fell.l  .»     ^,    ;^ 

'       Th--'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Under  special  order,  the  C-ur 
■   recognizes  the  g.'Uiltman  from  Colorado   IMr.  M.^ktin  I    for 

1   30  m/inute.-;.  ,  ^  ,       ,i, 

Mr  M-\RTIN  of  Color-d  v  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  read  with 
th-''u-me.-t  am-./.tm.n:  the  cu:i>-as  document  inserted  in  the 
da-ly  CoNGRES- lON.^L  Reccpd  of  Ocu,ber  11  by  the  Member 
from  Montana  :  Mr,  Thokxllson  i .  It  mu.si  be  the  most  .vcur- 
nlous.  the  mcsi  n  prehen..:ble  the  mo^t  un-Aiiicrican  docu- 
ment ever  pnnted  witli.n  the  two  covers  of  the  CuNGRF.ssiy...\L 
Record.  It  could  onlv  have  b. .  n  conceived  by  a  muid  pous- 
c-ed  again.st  America  and  all  it;;  leadcis  and  all  its  activities. 
and  It  could  be  ciediied  by  no  m.an  \utii  sufficient  knowledge 
and  inieliieence  to  occupy  a  .>eat  m  the  Americ.n  Congress. 
no  m.atier  by  v. hat  fonuiiuus  chance  of  polit.c^  elected. 

I  have  read  but  one  document  in  my  lifetime  which  could 
compare  with  it  in  the  impress  of  falsity,  of  spuriousness  on 
every  page,  in  every  paragraph,  in  every  sentence,  m  every 
line— the  most  damnable  tissue  of  falsehood  the  human  mmd 
could  conceive.  The  other  document  was  an  alleged  oath  of 
the  Knights  of  ColumbiL^.  so  manifestly  absuid,  ^o  pat*  ntly  a 
malicious  conci  ction.  that  to  read  it  was  to  refute  it.  But.  no 
doubt,  when  the  occasion  serves  it  will  bob  up  a-ain  a.>  it  ha.> 
in  the  pa.-t  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  and  ered- 
u'ous  apain.^t  a  gr.at  pa-riotic  American  organization  which 
distinguished  itself  m  the  service  of  soldiers  of  all  creed.,  in 
Uie  World  War. 

Withdrawing  such  a  defamatory  and  injurious  document 
from  the  ptrmanent  Record  docs  not  bUfBce.  What  is  written 
is  written.  It  has  been  scattered  to  the  ends  of  th<'  earth  in 
the  daily  Record.  It.^  sponsor  should  bo  dealt  with  in  such  a 
m^anner  as  to  visit  the  official  condemnation  of  the  House  of 
RcpresenUtives  upon  him  and  it.  not  simply  withdrawing  it 
at  liis  request,  while  sUU  standing  on  his  avowal  of  its  truth. 
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Perhaps  not  all  Members  of  Congres-s  will  have  the  time  and 
patience  to  wade  through  this  stuff  as  I  have  done,  and  cer- 
tainly not  the  general  reading  public.  For  that  reason  I  have 
pone  throuch  it  and  collated  a  sufficient  number  of  character- 
istic paragraphs  to  indicate  its  general  nature  and  its  self- 
nfutation.  Before  quoting  them  I  want  to  mention  some  of 
the  illustrious  American  names  and  American  institutions 
besmirched  in  this  alleged  proposal  of  a  distinguished  Ameri- 
can to  make  this  great  Nation  aaain  a  vassal  of  the  British 
Crown,  which  is  the  whole  purport  of  the  document: 

Woodrow  Wilson,  former  President  of  the  Unitt>d  States; 
William  H.  Taft.  former  President  and  former  Chief  Jusiice 
of  the  United  States;  the  entire  family  of  former  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt;  former  Attorney  General  George  W. 
Wick'-rsham:  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing,  commander  in  chief  of 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  World  War,  con- 
tfmptuously  referred  to  as  "Sir"  John  Pershing:  Gen,  Tasker 
H.  Bluss  and  Gen,  Pfyton  March,  di.'^tinguished  American  gen- 
eral ni  the  World  War,  referred  to  as  "Sir"  Ta.'-ker  Bliss  and 
"Sir"  Peyton  March;  William  Sims,  distinguished  admiral 
of  the  American  Navy,  listed  as  "Sir"  William  Simms;  Samuel 
Gomp'rs.  fmmder  of  the  Americi^n  Federation  of  Labor,  re- 
peatedly ref.ned  to  as  a  most  effective  tool  of  the  British 
Government  in  lining  up  labor  for  the  propased  colonization 
of  America;  Elihu  Root,  distinguii-hed  lawyer  and  outstanding 
American;  President  Eliot,  of  Haivard,  and  President  Nich- 
olas Murray  Butler,  of  Columba,  alleged  propagandists  of 
British  treason  in  America;  Senator  King:  Franklin  K.  Lane, 
fcrmer  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Wdliam  B,  Wilson,  first 
Secretary  of  Labor;  Alfred  Noyes,  for  40  years  head  of  the 
Associated  Pr^^ss.  and  owner  of  the  Washington  Star;  Fred- 
eric Wile,  distinguished  writer:  James  M.  Beck,  a  former 
distincu.shed  M.mber  of  the  House  of  Representatives;  J. 
Pierpont  Morgan.  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Cleveland  Dodgo,  John 
V/anamaktr.  and  numerous  other  leaders  of  American  edu- 
cation, journalism,  finance,  industry,  and  public  life;  too 
many  to  mention. 

No  AmtM-ican  institution  is  spared — the  American  Red 
Cross,  the  Boy  Scout  movement,  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association,  the  Young  Women's  Chri.^^tian  Association,  the 
Carnegie  Foundation,  and  many  other  educational  and  civic 
and  religious  and  charitable  bodies  are  smeared  with  treason- 
abl(^  activities  in  this  infamous  document,  A  painstaking 
effort  to  besmirch  is  obvious  in  every  line.  Its  slime  spreads 
with  every  paragraph.  It  leaves  nothing  American  un- 
touched or  undefikd.  America's  illustrious  dead  are  held  up 
to  the  scorn  and  contumely  of  all  patriotic  Americans. 

No:  merely  expunging  such  a  document  from  the  perma- 
nent RicoRD  will  not  undo  the  wrong  or  meet  the  ends  of 
justice.  It  reaches  out  beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
States,  It  is  an  alleged  expose  involving  our  relations  with 
all  of  Latin  America  and  with  countries  of  Europe,  It  seeks 
to  array  the  world  against  the  United  States  as  a  venal  tool 
of  Britain,  Do  not  tell  me  that  any  man  in  his  right  senses 
could  have  considered  this  an  authentic  document  or  could 
have  spon!=ored  its  publication  in  the  daily  Conghessional 
Record  unless  he  was  thoroughly  saturated  with  the  ran- 
corous mmd  of  Its  author  and  shared  his  hatreds. 

It  has  one  weakening  feature.  It  overreaches  itself.  It  is 
gro.ssly  overdone.  If  it  affected  only  the  United  States,  it 
might  be  treated  with  derision  instead  of  righteous  anger. 
But  it  may.  and  no  doubt  will  be.  tran.slated  into  foreign  lan- 
guages to  inflame  the  peoples  of  other  countries  who  arc  held 
up  in  It  as  sufferers  from  the  blind  obedience  of  this  country 
as  a  tool  and  agent  of  a  nefarious  world  dream  of  British  Em- 
pire. No  words  can  express  my  scorn  for  any  man  who  would 
lend  himself  to  the  end  of  giving  authenticity  and  publicity 
and  claiming  truth  for  such  a  document. 

This  document  purports  to  have  been  written  on  the  letter- 
head of  the  British  consulate  in  New  York  City.  June  10.  1919. 
to  the  Right  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George,  then  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  by  Col,  E,  M.  House,  whom  everybody  knows 
to  be  the  m.an  who,  during  the  period  of  the  World  War,  was 
the  closest  confidant  and  advisor  of  President  ^Woodrow  Wil- 


son. Let  the  sponsor  of  the  document  squirm  as  he  will 
through  columns  of  the  Record  to  evade  a  square  answer  as 
to  who  Col.  E.  M.  House  was.  No  man  of  such  pretensions  as 
his  to  historical  knowledge  can  hide  behind  the  cloak  of  pre- 
tended ignorance  as  to  the  identity  of  Col.  E  M.  House.  No 
man  in  this  House  can  doubt  that  the  false  and  forged  sig- 
nature at  the  end  of  this  letter  was  Col.  E.  M,  House,  of 
Texas,  friend  and  advisor  of  the  World  War  President,  Col- 
onel House  is  represented  as  rendering  the  then  Prime  Min- 
ister of  England,  Mr,  Lloyd  George,  an  account  of  a  campaign 
being  conducted  under  his.  Colonel  House's,  direction,  in 
this  country  to  restore  the  American  Colonies  to  the  dominion 
of  the  British  Crown,  and  I  quote: 

FYom  the  moment  of  my  arrival  here  it  was  evident  to  me  that 
such  an  Anglo-American  alliance  as  would  ref^uU  in  the  return  of 
the  American  Culonios  to  the  dominion  of  the  Crown  could  be 
broucht  about  only  with  the  consent  of  the  dominant  groups  of 
the  controlling  claus. 

The  plan  to  establish  control  appears  to  have  been  com- 
paratively simple,  due,  it  develops,  to  the  simplicity  of  the 
American  type  of  mind  on  which  it  was  to  operate.  Says  the 
fictitious  Colonel  House: 

It  was  early  apparent  that  in  spite  of  the  great  diversity  of 
American  types  who  are  labeled  "Americans" — 

I  stress  the  word  "labeled" — 

labeled  "Americans,"  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  mental  mode 
e.xisted  among  them.  Hence  it  was  comparatively  easy  to  standard- 
ize a  method  to  convert  quickly  and  cheaply  an  ordinarily  hostile 
American  into  a  colonist  amenable  to  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 

How  quickly  and  cheaply  an  American,  an  ordinarily  hostile 
American,  could  be  converted  into  a  colonist  amenable  to  His 
Majesty's  pleasure  is  then  set  out.  The  author  is  specific. 
He  leaves  nothing  to  guess  or  conjecture.  Under  the  heading 
of  "Results  of  standard  method,"  which  had  been  adopted,  he 
says: 

Tables  of  cost  and  efficiency  which  I  submitted  to  the  Foreign 
Office— 

The  British  Foreign  OfiQce — 

on  December  1,  1916,  showed  then  that  the  average  duration  of  the 
resist an'-e  of  Americans  to  anglicization  was  In  England  37  days, 
In  America  104  days. 

The  Americans  in  America  were  tough.  They  lasted  over  3 
months. 

But  the  next  paragraph  shows  that  the  standard  method 
and  the  results  were  improved  upon,  and  that  the  American 
morale,  if  any.  was  breaking  down.    Says  the  author: 

The  report  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you.  dated  December  1, 
1918,  showed  that  the  average  anglicization  time  for  Americans  in 
England  had  b.-cn  reduced  to  14  days;  in  America  to  29  days  3  hours 
16  minutes. 

Another  encouraging  improvement  noted  was  that  the  cost 
per  head  of  making  Englishmen  out  of  Americans  had  fallen 
in  the  space  of  2  years  from  $31.02  per  head  to  $3.79,  a  very 
great  saving.  In  2  years  Colonel  Hou.se  had  learned  how  to 
make  10  Englishmen  at  the  prior  cost  of  1.  It  is  possible 
that  the  Americans  were  also  improving  and  learned  faster. 
However,  the  Americans  are  to  be  credited  in  this  document 
with  no  such  display  of  intelligence,  and  the  improvement 
must  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  methods. 

Under  the  next  heading,  "Americanization,"  it  Is  noted 

that— 

Since   1776   Anglo- Americans   have   wisely   refused   to   emphasize 
I    their  origin  by  a  hyphen. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  Colonel  House  did  not  apply  this 
'  method  generally.  I  have  never  been  able  to  get  away  from 
the  feeling  that  when  it  takes  a  hyphen  to  describe  an 
American  the  accent  is  on  the  hyphen. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  on  the  floor  that  the  author  of 
a  letter  written  in  1919  had  somewhat  anticipated  future 
events  by  mentioning  an  act  involving  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  in  1937;  but  since  the  author  gives  a  place  in  his 
Who's  Who  of  Distinguished  American  Anglo-Maniacs  to 
the  first  Roosevelt,  he  probably  leaned  over  backward  to  do 
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need  clothing,  mcy  sua  lueu  nuuiv?. 


Xi.iC      t'iCi.      \J^*U      Tl\J*.v^      *^ 
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justice  to  thp  second  one  by  tr..:lud:ng  him.    RcferrJig  to  the 
World  War.  he  says: 

Members  of  tUe  Roosevelt — 

Theodore  Rorsovcit — 
U.m.nt.  and  cthrr   first  fami'.es  haste m-d  to  volunteer   for  active 
service  uuder  our  flag. 

QiK-ntin  Rcosrvplt.  it  will  be  recalled,  was  an  American 
avator  kill-d  m  action  In  France.  Some  way  I  always  sus- 
i>ct*d  thiit  Theodore  Rixy->\>-n  wa.s  an  American,  and  I  am 
HK'.  bu-d  in  the  Member  frcm  Montana  for  correcting  the 
tirwr.     I  -ee  n< av  he  wa^  just  a  camouflaged  tool  of  Britam. 

How  fb.c  colon'  l'^  nvhcd  op«Tated  so  succee-sfuUy  and  upon 
.nich  a  ma;or  sc^l.'  i^  di..cIo.scd  m  the  following  ccmprehen- 
su-'  prira^raph: 

\Vh  th."  active  cxiperatlon  cf  the  admm'..'=traticn.  our  "Amer- 
""!r-»-  ■  'c!e'eT;M^  «,ci.-t:<-s  serurlty  ir-ieues,  prorertive  a.'^s..clatior.s  and 
.•'.''  rx-ri-\feiO  b..dus  r!;:>nU'd  u^  tn  terr.Tizr.  sterlltze.  and  stand- 
nrd./e  m  a  word.  ••.\mencan:z.-  -  the  minds  of  the  people  and 
Ihe  r  l..^.slalc.rs.  s..  th-t  th.lr  condu'^t.  and  even  their  "^oughU 
conf>rr,u-d  scrupulc-a^ly  to  the  ommun  pattern  ^e  had  laid  d^^^n 
for  them 

The  foregoing  rcmpr.'h*  nsivr  morsel  would  se^'m  to  detract 
M  ru-w'ui^  rrom  th.'  nu^;.lltude  of  tho  roloner^  labors  in  that 
hr  h.ui  MHlv  to  imo  up  P.eoidtnt  WiUon.  whose  vaot  '.var 
p<  '.V.  i.s  fuii-hrd  thf  u  b 

At  Ih'.s  point  Mes>r^  Taft  and  Polk  get  "our  thanks."  Also 
Sriiftarv  of  War  B.ik.  r  for  bannii  ,;  from  the  National  Army 
c-imps  all  the  ••anti-Brui-h  book.-,  in  our  Index  Expiugatori- 
f,us  •  Aho  •  M-ssrs.  Mori;an.  Rockefeller.  Cleveland  Dodp--, 
W.tnamak- r,  Hami'.m.  Childs.  Du  Pon^.  Ryan,  Insull.  Do- 
heny."  'Th.  >e  cortnbiiM:'^."  observes  the  author,  "dnubtless 
willbe.  or  h.ive  bern.  appropi  lately  rewarded  by  Hi.s  Majesty's 
Go\»  inment." 

What  th"  aufhcr  has  to  say  about  the  progres.s  of  'he  cam- 
paicn  to  anel'.r-.ze  American  edu<-ation  is  summed  up  in  a 
very  comp:"' hensive  sentence  a5  follows- 

Wf  aro  n  w  ncanng  th.  p. ant  where  through  '.h.  ir  concerted 
efTorts— 


That  i«.  BritLsh  school  and  university  clubs 


ue  "hall  oiitril  from  the  cradle  to  ih-  grave  whatever  mind  this 
uatiKii  possesses 

Yet  the  .':ponscr  of  this  mf.inious  libel  stands  in  his  place  on 
the  no  r  of  the  Hou-.e  and  .says  that  this  document  bear^ 
such  un  :mpr:m.in:r  of  truth  on  its  face  that  the  question  of 
authotsh.p  is  immaterial. 

The  author,  pursuing  the  educational  features  of  the 
method,  continue:?: 

Wo  are  rf%^T:tlr.p  the  <=ch'"ol  hi^ton?  hooks  In  order  to  make  King 
OfHirg-III  of  sUrKuis  mmiuiy  ,i  O-rinan  Kmk;  so  tliu  our  late 
emmies  may  be  penalized  for  the  wr.mgs  which  the  coknuis  fancy 
they  ri-celved  at  hi.s  royal  hai.ds  and  otirs 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  rare  philological  gem  in  :he  way  of 
a  'It If.  It  is  ••PucrKulture."  This  term  appears  to  apply  to  the 
educut-on  of  vi  ry  yjuthtul  Amtricans,  no  doubt  suggested  to 
the  author  by  h^3  c.  timatc  cf  whatever  mmd  this  Nation  pos- 
sesses.   Siiys  ho.  under  the  heading  of  •Fuenculture": 

We  are  at  pro«»'!'t  m  '  .k."d  in  a  cair.p  \lgn  U>  Amerirani'o  the 
who. .Is  to  m.ikc  co.  a.int  lu>al  h'tle  Britons  out  of  tiic  ui.du-ciplined 

native  yountJ 

^Y»  ,re  rrnl.icTs;  w"  'h  the  *.-.rk;  Am^^'ica  the  '^ctiml.Mi?  S'ar- 
Spanc'.'d  K.u'n.r  ah.rh  afttr  i  xp. .rv.it  ni.;.  w.-  <.vt!lv  u>traii/ed 
America.  wuKh  has  U.e  same  air  as  Ovd  tiave  the  King,  la  U:.Uttily 
playod  and  not  sur.g    - 

What  a  lie! — the  interpolation  is  mine — 
S.1  in  efT'v-t  we  are  confi  rriri>?  on  tht.s  colony  the  Imperial  anthem 

Atpart  ntly  the  author  *:>  forcing  lh»^  season,  for  he  says  "this 
colony  ■  ai,  th  -a^h  it  were  already-  a  fact  accomplished,  as 
Hitler  says  alter  he  dis;nte;:rates  another  little  country,  and 
ta>--.  thtro  is  nothin;-;  to  fit^h'  about. 

Now  he  confors  British  medals  on  what  he  calls  extra- 
schc.astic  educational  bodies.    I  quote: 

We  have  spread  everywhere  the  B.y  Scout  movement  and  placed 
the   1.000  OOO  American  Boy  Sc^ut^  under  Sir  Badeu-Poweil. 


It  IS  also  noted  that  Lady  Bari-^n-r-owell  hns  lined  up  the 
Girl  Scout  movem.ent.  and  that  both  of  these  movements  are 
being  Imcd  up  with  various  patriotic  youth  organizations— 
and  with  the  school  system  through  the  loyalty  of  Dean  Rus^sell  of 
Columbia  University— 

Of  whom  the  author  ob.serves — 

In  his  ca.se  a  degrt>e  from  one  of  our  universities  is  alrrady  overdue, 

Tlie  dean  gets  both  a  decoration  and  a  degree. 

For  the  young  over  S^dut  a^e  wr-  have  the  Y  M  C  A  and  the 
Y  W  C  A  and  other  kindred  organizations,  finan.ced  by  our  au.x- 
UiarifS.  •  •  •  As  the  style  here  has  it,  they  are  lutorua- 
tlonallzed 

And  then  this  incredible  screM  goes  on  to  say  that  all  the.-e 
extrascholastic  bodies  are  to  be  correlated  with  Teachers  Col- 
lege. Columbia  University,  and  the  school  system  generally, 

A  number  nf  distinfrui.^hed  Amrrlrans.  Includinf;  PreMdent  and 
Mr.s  Wilson  and  the  PreMdcnt;al  son-m-law.  hav.-  all  b.en  very 
hcl;jful,  and  uK  the  offlrud  fainily,  male  and  feiuaie.  have  been 
zealous  evvn  wh-^re  they  have  proved  expensive 

1       Then  he  gets  down  to  the  United  States  Naval  College  and 
tho  Rhodes  ^cholar.^h:ps  and  the  Carnegie  Ti-usi,  all  diUcnt 
m  the  wo:k  of  rtclan.i^ticn  for  the  mother  country. 
Undtr  the  headint,'    Pulpits"  we  learn: 

British  born  and  trained  prelates,  divines,  and  pastors  have  be.'n 
I    pr,  vid>d  .u.  :;•  pu;,.r  pi.ricl.irs  heic  in  many  ^A  the  leading  churches 
:        We   are   ,irr:in-trs^   to   augment    the   nvimlj.T   uf   British  prr,fe.^-s.,r3 
In   the  varK.us  theological  seminaries  heie 

I       Tlie  author  name.s  the  American  churchmen  and  institu- 
tions who  are  engaged  in  thk;  good  work. 

At  thLs  point  the  author  becomes  happy  ov.r  the  enlarging 
sphere  of  the  imperial  dream. 
I  am  happy-- 

Says  he — 

to  report  that  the  movement  nf  which  the  Earl  of  Dysart  1-s  president, 
the  imr^'ial  Briti.vh-I.-^iael  A.s.sociat;on.  which  Is  founded  on  the 
belief  ihat  the  Ei.^^lish  .ire  the  K-^t  tribe  of  I.-rael  and  the  people 
who  -h.ill  n.h.Tit  -he  earth  i.-  iniikm^  frreat  proijrr.s.'^  here  In  -pread- 
in'^  the  knowledee  that  the  British  Empire  fultiUs  divme  prnphrry 

Whereupi:)n  he  gives  credit  to  whom  credit  is  due  entitling 
them  to  British  decorations.  Another  error  is  cl-ared  up. 
Wf  had  been  thinking  all  along  the  British  were  Nordics. 

Then  he  takes  another  crack  at  the  "Red  Cro-s,  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  the  church,  and  other  humane,  religious,  and 
quasi-rcLgioUs  organizations"  where  the  international  racket 
is  working.  Special  mention  is  made  of  the  Reverend  Ray- 
m.ond  Fo.-dick  and  President  Nicholas  Murray  Butler.  We 
may  already  visualize  them  seated  in  the  Hou.se  of  Lords. 

Comes  now  tlie  turn  of  tlie  American  bar.  beginning  on  a 
rather  low  note,  to  wit: 

Eli.f-'Usii-  and  Car.aa:au-b  rn  Juri-ts  are  not  as  numerous  as  we 
would  *  i.^h 

But,  he  add:?: 

The  bar  as  a  whole  has  been  actively  in  synipathy  wi'h  u.s — 
And  he  give'^  special  recopnitlon  to  the  .services  of  the  la*e 

Hon.  James  M.  Berk,  of  lovable  memory  in  this  House,  and 

adds : 

I  recommend  that  he  be  made  a  bencher  cf  Gmy's  Inn. 

I  know  the  many  Menibcrs  who  loved  to  sit  and  li^^ten  to 
Mr.  James  M.  B.ck  and  applaud  him  even  when  they  did 
not  agree  with  hun,  will  be  glad  to  know  that  ;n  the  docu- 
ment I  am  discussing  he  achieves  the  rank  of  a  Colonial 
himmary.  Mr.  Bcck  was  noted  as  an  auth.crity  on  the 
American  Constitution  and  those  cf  us  who  listened  to  him 
will  find  it  ratlier  dillicult  to  visualize  him  as  entitled  to  a 
royal  order  of  merit  for  his  services  m  returning  the  Colonies 
tothe  mother  country.  Spcaktns  pcr.-onally.  it  strike.^  me  as 
one  of  the  mo  t  transparent  lies  In  this  whole  Insane  tis- 
sue, this  fanta.-.Tiagoria.  of  falsehood. 

With  the  bar  gone  over  to  the  enemy  there  would,  of 
course,  be  no  hcpe  for  the  stage,  the  poets,  and  the  authors. 
"Their  wcik,"  says  the  wTitcr.  "is  not  only  of  great  value  in 
our  campaign  but  Is  also  paid  for  so  happily  by  Americans." 
Those  stupid  Americans! 
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Ah.  now  wc  come  to  an  activity  over  which  we  may  smack  | 
our  lips:  "Press  Associations  and  the  Pi-ess."  It  seems  that 
Lord  Northcliffe,  however,  and  not  Colonel  House,  is  en- 
titled to  a  British  decoration  in  this  field,  for  that  he — I 
quote,  through  censorship,  cable  monopoly,  passport  control, 
enabled  us  to  hold  all  Amciican  newspapers  isolated  from 
the  non-American  world  as  if  they  had  been  on  another 
planet  instead  of  another  hemisphere.  The  realization  of 
this  by  "the  Associated  Press  and  the  ether  universal  news 
gatherers — except  Hearst — was  most  helpful  in  bringing  only  j 
our  point  of  view  to  the  papers  they  served."  He  then  lists 
the  journalists  and  journals  whose  consistent  w-ork  for  the 
return  of  the  Colonies  entitles  them  to  special  mention,  not 
forgetting  the  Wa.'-hington  Post,  the  New  York  Globe,  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  the  World's  Work,  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes,  and  other  publications  and  pub- 
lishers. It  appears  that  when  these  distinguished  American 
publicists  visited  England,  "the  expense  of  the  visit  was  negli- 
gible compared  with  the  value  of  the  newspaper  influence  we 
acquired  through  it."    Says  the  writer: 

The  social  favor  shown  these  gentlemen  will  keep  most  of  them 
devoted  to  His  Majesty  as  long  as  they  live. 

It  seems  that  Mr.  Adolf  Ochs  of  the  New  York  Times  nearly 
lost  out  on  the  roll  of  honor  because  of  "a  notorious  defeatist 
editorial — which,  however,  has  been  atoned  for";  but  the 
records  of  Mr.  Reid  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  Mr.  Wigham 
of  the  Metropolitan  Magazine.  Mr.  Keeley  of  the  Chicago 
Herald,  and  others,  are  clear.  However,  this  excellent  show- 
ing on  the  part  of  the  American  Press  would  appear  not  to 
be  due  to  the  House  methods,  for  it  is  noted  that — 

American  newspaper  owners  exclusively  employ  British  subjects. 
J(iurnah.-i.>i    lx)rn    and    trained    In    Britain,    as    their    English    cor- 

respjndents. 

And  alas  for  motion  pictures.  They  have  gone  over  to  the 
enemy  boots  and  baggage.  There  is  no  need  to  particularize 
on  this  industry.  It  can  just  be  charged  off  as  a  total  loss  to 
any  remnanus  of  America  which  may  be  left. 

The  Americans,  be  it  noted,  are  easily  corrupted  by  British 
honors,  and  the  colonel  pleads  with  Mr.  Lloyd  George: 

On  your  recommendation  His  Majesty  mlpht  be  graciously  pleased 
to  sicnity  in  .'■omc  way  the  royal  appreciation  of  the  zeal  shown  by 
these   persons   m  our  campaign. 

He  is  referring  to  the  "first  families  of  America"  as  listed 
in  America's  Who's  Who  "an  American  imitation  of  Burke's 
Peerage,  from  which  you  may  see  at  a  glance  the  pathetic 
eagerness  with  which  the  prodigal  colonist  apes  our  social 
system." 

It  is  while  discussing  this  category  of  Americans  that  the 
author,  with  the  prescience  of  omniscience,  looks  down  into 
the  future  and  beholds  Prof.  Richard  Gottheif.  of  Columbia 
University,  "who  pinned  the  medal  on  F.  D.  Roosevelt  in  1937 
for  his  distinguished  service  to  world  Jewry." 

This  remarkable  docimient  has  one  consistency;  as  the 
lines  flow  on  the  .slime  spreads.  Nothing  in  America  escapes 
its  tarni'^hing  touch.  The  next  heading,  Cost  of  Campaign, 
shows  that  the  process  of  making  John  Bulls  cut  of  Uncle 
Sams  cheapened,  even  while  the  letter  was  being  WTitten, 
for  I  read: 

The  cpst  of  converting  an  American  into  a  colonist  of  His  Majesty 
is  now   5J   cents. 

You  will  remember  that  in  1916  it  was  $31.02  and  in  1918, 
$3.79.  Now.  on  June  10.  1919,  it  had  dropped  to  a  new  low  of 
only  53  cents — 

Our  expenses  we  hav?  met  by  a  levy  on  the  population.  Seme  of 
the  ir.habit.uits  we  Induced  to  pay  by  terror,  particularly  those  of 
German   extraction. 

Tlien  he  goes  on  to  gloat  how  they  had  taxed  and  made  the 

American  people  pay  for  their  owti  degradation: 

I  know  of  no  comparable  achievement  In  the  history  of  the 
EnTj)ire,  but  then  where  Is  people  comparable  with  the  American? 

It  is  difficult  to  keep  In  mind  as  I  quote  these  things  that 
they  are  copied  literally  from  the  daily  Congressional  Record. 
where  they  were  placed  by  a  Member  of  this  body,  who  vouches 
for  the  whole  text  of  the  letter  as  a  recital  of  historical  facts, 


regardless  of  the  question  of  authorship.  I  know  these  ab- 
surdities sound  more  like  the  ravings  of  an  irresponsible 
paranoic. 

Under  the  heading  of  Labor,  Mr.  Gompers  comes  in  for 
further  commendation.     Says  the  author: 

But  I  cannot  let  pass  this  opportunity  to  record  our  appreciation 
of  the  innumerable  ways  m  whi.h  the  loyalty  of  Mr.  Gumpcrs  has 
been  demcnstr.\tcd.  He  checkniatcd  strikes  •  •  •  he  con- 
trolled the  labor  press  •  •  •  he  has  made  organized  labor  here 
more  imperial  than  is  labor  in  England. 

Then  he  notes  further  progress  on  the  part  of  the  Red 
Cross,  for,  says  he: 

Tliey  ousted  Mi.?s  Bcardman,  and  throuph  Messrs.  Taft  and  H.  P. 
D.-ividson  they  nationalized  and  directed  the  American  Red  Cro=s. 
and  then  internationalized  it  under  the  direction  cf  Mr.  H.  P. 
Davidson. 

The  American  Red  Cro.ss  was  made  safe  for  England. 
Now  comes  the  turn  of  the  chambers  of  commerce: 

Bcrmudian  Mr.  Outerbrldge  directs  the  New  York  Chamber  of 
Commerce  as  other  Loyalists  direct  the  chambers  of  commerce  in 
other  cities. 

Our  censorship,  our  cable  control,  •  •  •  our  control  of  ship- 
ping, •  •  •  of  international  banking  •  •  •  enable  us  to 
shut  the  American  trader  out  of  the  non-American  markets  of 
the  world. 

In  fact,  American  commerce  exists  largely  by  our  favor. 

Industry  comes  next;  control  of  oil  and  thereby  the  world's 

transportation  and  industry: 

This  control  will  enable  us  to  exert  such  pressure  as  would  make 
American  industrial  Interests  amenable  to  His  Majesty's  pleasure. 

The  war  debts  are  to  be  canceled  because — 

We  fought  Americas  fight  for  her  for  2  years  while  she  was 
prospering  In  cowardice. 

But.  oh,  lowest  of  the  low,  are  American  industrialists.    I 

quote: 

The  Intrinsic  patriotism  of  American  Industrialists  seems  to  be 
remarkably  low;  Indeed,  it  rarely  exceeds  1.96  percent  of  the  nor- 
mal average  of  the  population. 

When  you  consider  how  low  the  normal  average  is  repre- 
sented to  be,  it  will  be  seen  that  industrial  patriotism  is  a 
mere  infinitesimal  abstraction. 

Still,  says  the  writer: 

The  American  Industrialist  has  failed  to  raise  the  profit-patri- 
otism coefficient  to  the  level  of  Imperial  unity.  Below  that  level, 
Imjjerial  unity  cannot  be  securely  established  on  the  debris  of 
the  Constitution  here. 

Still,  the  next  paragraph  sounds  a  more  hopeful  note: 

As  long  as  President  Wilson,  with  the  Canadian-born  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  Mr.  Franklin  Lane;  with  our  Scotch-born  Secretary 
cf  Labor,  Mr.  W.  R.  Wilson;  and  with  our  London-born  Mr.  Samuel 
Gompers,  now  controls  the  administration.  Imperial  unity  will 
daily  grow  more  infinite  and  more  perfect. 

The  reconciliation  between  the  long-estranged  mother  and 
child  having  been  effected,  the  new  order,  or  rather  the  re- 
stored order,  is  happily  set  forth  under  the  paradoxical 
heading  "America's  Day."  The  Fourth  of  July  is  to  be  abol- 
ished. Mr.  Elihu  Root  is  to  be  "lord  chief  justice  of  the  col- 
ony," and  Messrs.  W.  H.  Taft,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  J.  P. 
Morgan,  Elizabeth  Marbury,  Adolph  Ochs,  and  Thomas  La- 
mont  will  constitute  the  "colonial  privy  council."  "As  a  spe- 
cial mark  of  royal  and  imperial  condescension."  Washington 
will  be  renamed  Georgetown,  and  to  eliminate  sectional 
jealousy,  royal  charters  will  be  granted  to  the  cities  of  Boston 
and  Chicago  which  will  entitle  them  to  style  themselves 
respectively.  Kingston  and  Guelf.    God  save  the  King. 

Perhaps  this  felicitous  augury  would  prove  a  happy  ending 
for  a  tale  that  suggests  that  at  least  ever  since  June  10,  1919, 
the  date  of  this  document,  Baron  Munchausen  has  usurped 
the  title  of  being  the  most  monumental  liar  that  ever  lived. 
He  never  had  the  imagination  or  the  efTrcntery  to  attempt 
to  concoct  such  a  fabric  of  falsities  and  offer  it  as  fact. 
To  avoid  an  anticlimax  I  have  omitted  a  brainstorm  about 
the  League  of  Nations,  which,  it  seems,  after  all,  was  a 
concoction  of  British  ingenuity  to  help  inveigle  the  world 
into  its  net,  with  additional  appropriate  slanders  on  Wood- 
row  Wilscn. 
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Ii  anv  M.-mbvr  is  not  sa-i-fi'd  with  mv  performance,  hp 
ir.ay  arwlr/e  this  astound. nt  d<34'um.nt  for  h;ms<  If  v.-vh  my 
av-,uiiir.rf  that  he  will  find  iheicin  not  cn.y  a,l  I  h.t.e  quoted 
but  innumerable  othfr  lies,  inventions,  and  di.>tortiorr> 
When  ho  Hnuvh^.s  h.-  w  1!  not  need  mv  assurar.ce  that  he 
ha^  read  the  greatest  nvimber  and  varuty  of  transpar.ni  hi  . 
a:-.d  c:i;-irnni-s  ever  utt-'red  In  the  same  number  of  words. 
Applause  1 

T.xv  '^PEM'CFR  prn  tempore  iMr  Byr.ns  of  TLnr..-sco> . 
Under  ^p.•.■i..ll  nidrr  h-rr^toinrp  mafi.>.  the  Chair  recopmzcs 
th*  genti-min   f:tm   Texas    iMr.   Luther    A.   JihnsonI    for 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON  Mr.  Speaker.  1  have  .';ought 
Ihi.s  time,  not  to  m.ik.>  a  speech  but  to  furnish  detailed  infur- 
niafon  up  ,n  th.e  .•^ub-ect  uhuh  I  di.^rus.^rd  lii^t  w-.k.  I  made 
the  siaument  in  m>  speech  on  neutraUty  la.vi  week  as  tstab- 
li.vhmK  the  fact  thai  liie  circumstances  whi-h  ariie  that  are 
ca:cu;afed  to  c.i  us  into  war  have  [n  do  wi^h  our  sh.ip>.  and 
with  the  destruction  of  our  ships  at  s.-a  by  belligerent  nations, 
and  I  <tal»d  th.it  pnnr  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War  26 
merch.»nt  .shr».s  of  the  United  States  were  sunk  or  attacked  by 
Germ..in  submann-.s.  I  have  sm^c  investigated  more  care- 
fully the  record  with  reference  to  that  statement  from  two 
sources— th<  Cungre.>siinfll  Library  records  and  the  records 
cf  (  ur  o»vn  N.ivy  Depai'meiit. 

I  Hnd  that  I  undertated  the  number  attacked  by  German 
subnuitmes  before  cnir  entry  into  the  war.  Instead  of  26, 
as  I  .stated,  there  were  28.  I  have  prepared  a  list  of  these 
giving'  the  ra.T.e.s  of  the  ships,  the  dates  of  the  attacks,  the 
size  of  the  ship.-;,  the"  location  of  the  attacks,  and  also  the 
carco.  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  obtain  it,  and  I  shall  insert 
this  as  a  pa:t  of  the  extension  of  my  remarks.  Since  I 
prepared  it  myself.  I  do  not  have  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  do  th.is. 

Wh.en  I  a.«ked  last  week  to  put  into  the  Record  the  list   i 
that    has  been  furnished  by  the  ConKressional  Library,  ob- 
ject lor.  w:i-  m  ule  to  such  request  unless  I  would  also  place  in 
the  Rt.ioRD  the  list  of  ships  mined  and  sunk  by  the  French 
and   Lnijhsh.   and   the   gentleman   who   made   the   objection 
.stated  that  there  were  more  than  26  sliips  mined  and  iunk 
by  tlu    Freni  !i  an>i  Enrli-^h  b'loie  our  entiy   into  the  war. 
The  aentlem.m  who  rr.ade  the  objoct.ion  is  not  alA'ays  neutr.il. 
and  at  time.-,  is  exceedingly  part:san.  and  his  partisanship  in 
th.Ui  instance  has  led   him   to  pi-ossly   exav^geiate   the   facts. 
Since  the  dchvery  of  my  speech  la-^t  week,  and  desirine:  to 
accommodate  the  gentleman  to  ascertain  the  real  fac^s  as  to 
the  number  of  cu:  merchant  ves.seL>  wluch  were  .sunk  befor.> 
our  entry  into  the  World  War,  I  have  made  careful  investi- 
eation   and   have   learned    from    the   Navy   Department   the 
farts  with  reference  thereto. 

There  were  not  26  ships  sunk  by  Briti.sh  and  French  mines 
before  our  entry  into  the  World  War.     There  were  in  all  only 
eicht  United  Sta'es  merchant  ships  that  were  mined  before 
our  entry  into  the  war.  and  I  have  here  a  list  of  those  ships 
and  their  names  and  the  dates  when  they  were  mined,  and 
the  tonnace  and  cargo,  and  where  they  were  mined.     Six  of 
these  incidents  occurred  in  the  North  Sea  and  two  occurred 
In  the  Bay  of  Biscay      Instead  of  their  being  sunk  by  British 
and  Fi-ench  mines,  there  was  only  one  of  the  eight  that  the 
EH^partnvnt  of  the  Navy  was  able  to  identify  as  having  been 
sunk  bv  a  British  m.ne.     The  other  seven  were  sunk  by  mines, 
but  It  is  not  known  wh>nher  they  were  British.  French,  or 
German  mines  with  which  the  .ships  came  in  contact,  be- 
cause, as  was  told  me  by  the  authorities  in  the  Navy  I>,^part- 
ment    and   also   in    the    Maritime   Commission,    the   Bay    of 
Bi.-^cay  and  the  North  Sea  were  mined  not  by  one  of  the  bel- 
ligerents but  by  all  of  the  btiligerents— that  is,  the  BruLsh. 
the  French,  the  Germans,  and  all  of  the  countries  at  war  at 
that  tune  had  placed  mines  in  both  the  North  &^a  and  the 
Bay  of  Biscay.    There   were   what   were   called   mines   and 
cross  mines  and  counter  mines,  and.  in  fact,  there  were  mines 
of  all  belligerents,  and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  the  mine  of 
what  particular  country  struck  the  ship  or  ships  and  caused 
their  sinking.     One  of  the  ei^iht  was  identified  as  being  a 
BMti>h  mine,  and  the  other  seven  mines  were  unidentified 
and  may  have  been  the  mine  of  one  country  or  another. 


Tlie.^e  8  ships  that  were  mined  before  otir  entiy  uvo  the 
Wi)rld  War  and  these  28  ^li:ps  sunk  by  the  German  subma- 
rines, dtsiroyed  not  only  a  great  deal  of  pruixTty  but  exacted  a 
toll  of  70  ii.es  cl  American  citizens. 

In  my  exlen.~ion  of  remarks  I  wii:   put   all  tho.-e  facts  so 

ill  rot  tnke  'hf  time  to 


that  the  H-use  may  read  them.    I  w 

read  them  at  thi.-^  Ume.  but  I  simply  wish  to  say  that  wl.:it  I 
believe  is  that  the  facts  I  shall  furnish  here  substantiate  the 
contention  which  I  made  last  week  that  it  is  not  the  .sale  of 
goods,  whether  they  be  arms,  munitions,  or  implement.s  of 
war,  biit  the  delivery  of  commodities,  the  shipment  of  com- 
modities, that  cau.=;e.s  incidents  which  arist\  whieh.  create  a 
fram.e  of  mind  that  gets  u?  into  war. 

^T^•   EnOOK.^      M:-   Sp'-aker,  \nil  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr    LUTHI-R  A    JOHNSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  h;ne  b-'en  v^  ry  much  concerned,  and  so 
has  everybedy  else,  ovm-  the  .sinkinr;  of  the  Ath'-nia.  Re- 
cently, by  chance,  we  happ^'ned  to  find  a  man  who  said  he 
was  an  eye-witness  to  the  sinking  of  the  Athenin.  and  he 
made  rather  serious  chare-s  as  to  the  disembarking  of  the 
personnel  and  pa;^^encers  from  th.^  Alhrvia  and  the  cariym^ 
of  munitions  by  the  Ath'-nia.  I  am  wonder. ng  if  the  gentle- 
man has  any  information  to  give  the  House  on  that  subject. 
I  know  we  are  ad  very  much  inn  rested  and  concerned. 

Mr,  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Let  me  say  in  answer  to  the 
genflc^mun  that  he  is  dealing  with  an  entirely  different  pha^e 
of  the  question  which  I  am  now  discussing.    We  cannot  regu- 
late th'^  ships  of  other  coimtnes.    The  Athenia  was  not  aa 
I   American  vessel.     It  was  a  British  vessel. 

Mr.  BROOKS.     But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  had  some  300  Ameri- 
'■'   can  people  on  it. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Certainly. 
Mr.    BROOKS      And    some    28    American    citizens    were 
drowned. 

Mr.   LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Certainly,  and  that    is  the 

very  reason  that   m  our  neutrality  law  v.-e  seek  to  prevent 

Arr.er.c.tns  b-'inc;  there,  by  makint/  it  unlawful  for  American 

citizens  to  tiavel  upon  the  ships  of  any  belligerent  nations. 

Of  course,  the  Athcnia  incident  occurred  ir.inu  diat<iy  after 

the  outbreak  of  war  and  our  law  prohibiting  American  ci*- 

izi'ns  from  travelint;  upon  belligerent  vessels  was  not  then  m 

effect.   s.n:e  it   expres.^ly  provides  that   that   provi.~>lon  shall 

not  apply  until  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  President's  prcc- 

lam.ation  i:utt.ng  into  effect  the  terms  of  the  neutrality  law. 

I  agree  w;th  the  g>  ntl  man  that  the  At}ich:a  sinking  ;s  most 

distressing  and  inexcus.'ble.     I  do  not  tlur.k  the  gentleman 

is  any  more  concerned  abou*:  the  loss  of  tho.se  lives  than  I 

am.  because  I  knew  a  number  of  the  pa-s,senrrer.s  pt  r-on.illy. 

They  w»'re  a  rmup  of  very  fine  young  ladies  from  Tex. is 

who   were  on   that   ship.     Forttmately   they   were   all   saved. 

The  only  thing  we  can  do  with  reference  to  incident.s  like  the 

Athcnia  is  to  m.ake  it  unktwful  for  our  people  to  travel  upon 

the  ships  of  belligerents.     We  cannot  control  the  shipping  of 

other  countries. 

Mr.  BROCKS.     May  I  ask  one  more  question  in  that  re- 
spect? 

Mr.  LUmiER  A.  JOHNSON.     Certainly. 
Mr.  BROOKS.     I  do  not  know  whether  your  committee 
has   investigited   the   sinking  of   the   Athcvia.     I   think   the 
House  will  be  pleased  to  have  your  com.mittec  give  us  some 
facts  wh.th  miEhf  b-.^  available  to  your  conimir'ef. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A    JOHNSON.     I  understand  the  State  D-^- 
I   partment  and  ether  agents  of  the  Government   are  making 
and  will  make  a  complete  and  thorough  inve.'^tigatinn.     I  do 
not  think  that  our  commi'tee  will  be  prepared  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation that  wcnild  be  requir<^d  on  a  question  of  that  kind. 
j        IHere  the  gavrl  fell.  I 

1       Mr.   GIFFORD      Mr.   Speaker,  I   ask   unanimous   consent 
I  that  the  gentleman  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 
1       Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  did  not  exp*  jt  to  make  a 
speech  at  this  tim.e,  but  will  bo  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  may  care  to  propound. 

The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.     Is   there  objection   to   the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachiisetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr,  GIFFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LUTITER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Th^-  gentleman  is  such  an  exceedingly 
high  authority  that  I  want  to  ask  him  a  question  about  this 
matter.  The  contemplated  law.  as  I  understand  it.  is  that  we 
will  n-^.t  all-nv  our  ships  to  go  into  war  zones.  N.:)W  you  want 
to  make  it  unlawful  and  you  want  to  fine  citizens  who  may 
travel  on  belligerent  ships.  How  is  anybody  going  to  get 
Into  Eneland  from  the  United  States? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  present  law,  I  will  say 
to  the  gentleman,  already  makes  it  unlawful  for  Americans 
to  travel  upon  b"ll!gerent  ships. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  asked  the  qtiestion,  "How  is  any  Amer- 
ican citizen  going  to  arrive  in  England?" 

Mr.  LUmiER  A.  JOHNSON.  He  would  have  to  travel  on  a 
ship  cf  some  neutral  nation,  and  not  the  ship  of  a  nation  at 
war. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Well,  it  is  not  contemplated  that  a  law 
of  that  kind  would  stop  business  and  create  hardship  cases. 
II  has  been  my  understanding  that  there  would  be  some 
leeway,  some  relaxation,  to  give  the  State  Department  au- 
thority to  vi.sa  passports  for  those  people. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  only  exception  under  the 
present  law  is  that  the  inhibition  against  Americans  traveling 
upon  belligerer.t  vessels  shall  not  apply  when  the  voyage 
was  begun  in  advance  of  the  President's  proclamation,  and 
shall  not  apply  until  90  days  after  the  President's  proclam-a- 
tion  to  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  returning  home  from 
a  foreign  state  to  the  United  States,  and  the  President  is 
vested  with  authority  to  make  rules  and  reculations  govern- 
ing this  provi.-ion.  But  I  will  say.  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man, that  when  war  is  raging  throughout  the  land  it  does 
work  hard.ships  upon  our  people  and  upon  their  richts  and 
upon  the  shippers  of  goods  to  have  these  re.-^trictions,  and 
I  think  the  United  Spates  is  the  only  governm.ent  on  earth 
that  is  v.'illing  to  m.eke  such  great  sacrifices  and  such  depriva- 
tion rf  rights  of  its  citizens  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Is  the  gentleman  familiar  with  those 
exceptions? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Tliey  are  contained  in  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  present  law. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Is  it  not  simply  to  grant  the  President 
powei-  to  make  those  regulations? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Under  existing  law  the  Pre.si- 
dent  is  empowered  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  govern- 
ing this  provision  of  law.  I  do  not  know  what  changes,  if 
any,  will  be  made  in  the  bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  upon  this  question. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Under  the  general  law  a  m.an  cannot  leave 
the  ports  of  this  country  to  go  to  a  foreign  country  unless 
the  State  Department  grants  him  a  pa-sport.  Further,  no 
ship  can  leave  a  port  of  this  country  without  having  clearance 
papers  under  general  law. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  In  other  words,  under  the 
general  law  of  the  land  as  it  has  always  existed  a  person 
cannot  travel  on  the  ocean  to  a  foreign  country  unless  he 
has  a  pa.ssport:  and  as  stated  by  my  friend  the  majority 
leader,  every  ship  must  have  clearance  papers  before  she 
leaves  port. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  The  gentleman  understands  I  tried  to 
bring  the  matter  up  for  further  study;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
to  make  it  unlawful  for  a  person  to  attend  his  mother's 
funeral  in  England  is  going  very  far. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    Sometimes  people  must  forego 
even  such  things  in  the  interest  of  the  general  welfare  and  to 
prevent  war. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    I  yi(  Id. 

Mr.  MILLER.  In  looking  up  another  matter  the  other 
night  I  ran  across  the  records  containing  the  debate  in  the 
House  on  the  MeLemcre  amendment.  I  believe  it  was.  I  do 
not  know  wheth"r  the  gentlem^an  from  Texas  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  at  that  time  or  not. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    No:  that  was  before  my  time. 
Mr.  MILLER.    I  was  rather  asicni:  h»  d  at  the  bitterness  of 
the  d.'bate.    I  wonder  if.  as  a  matter  of  interc:>t.  the  gentle- 
man cares  to  comment  on  the  circiimstances  he  thinks  have 


brought  around  this  change  in  the  altitude  cf  the  American 
people?  It  seems  to  me  the  fight  on  that  resolu'.ion  was  very 
bitter.  I  think  the  majority  leader  will  recall  that  that 
resolution  merely  advised  Americans  not  to  travel  on  bel- 
ligerent ships:  yet  today  we  are  prohibiting  their  travel  on 
belligerent  ships,  and  I  think  rightfully  so.  I  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  gentleman's  views  on  what  has  brought  about  the 
clianged  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  author  of  that  resolution, 
Mr.  McLemore.  was  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Texas, 
my  own  State.  As  I  recall  that  resolution,  it  simply  expressed 
it  as  being  the  will  of  Congress,  or  the  American  Government, 
that  citizens  should  not  travel  upon  belligerent  ships  during 
war:  that  if  they  did  so.  it  must  be  at  their  own  ri^k.  or  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  It  was  simply  a  regulation.  Sentiment 
at  that  time  was  overwhelmingly  against  it,  and  the  resolution 
was  defeated. 

Public  sentiment  has  so  changed  since  that  time,  however, 
that  we  have  seen  that  very  proposition  written  into  our  neu- 
trality legislation.  Not  only  have  we  seen  the  prohibition 
written  in.  and  the  warning  that  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk, 
but  it  is  in  such  strong  language  that  it  makes  it  unlawful 
for  them  to  do  so.  I  think  the  American  people  have  realized 
that  it  is  better  to  deny  themselves  temporarily  the  right  of 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  certain  other  rights  in  order  to  keep 
out  of  war.    I  feel  that  much  progress  has  been  made. 

Mr.  MILLER.    It  is  an  interesting  development. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  It  certainly  is,  and  the  present 
and  proposfd  neutrality  legislation  is  in  response  to  that 
sentiment.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  list  of  ships  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
leriarks  follows: 

I.IST    OF    UNITFD    .STATES    MFP.CHANT    SHIPS    SUNK    OB    ATTACKED    BT    GER- 
MANY DUr.INC;  THE  WOr.LD  WAR  V.VT  EETOr.E  OVR  ENTRY   THEREIN 

January  27.  1915:  Schornir  \V:::wm  P.  Frye,  cro.ss  3.;n4  tons, 
raptured  by  German  auxil.ary  rruiscr  Prim  Eitcl  Frtcdru-h  (com- 
meiTc  raicicr)  In  South  Atlantic,  sculhcast  cf  Brazil,  in  19  53'  S., 
26  47'  W.;  Lunk  January  28.  1915;  no  ca-suallie.s;  carried  cargo  cf 
wlifat . 

April  28.  1015:  CrishiJig  attacked  by  German  air,  hip;  rnrrl'^d 
careo  ot  pefmhum  (New  York  Times,  May  1,  1915.  p    1.  column  7). 

May  1,  1915;  Sieamshlp  Gul flight,  tanker,  gross  5.189  tons,  tor- 
pedO'.'d  by  German  submarine  20  miles  west  of  Scilly  Iilands;  towed 
lU.  thii'c  Uve.s  lost;  earned  cargo  of  oil. 

May  25,  1915:  Stean-L'-h;p  ^'cbra'^kan,  grop=  4.4C9  Ions,  torpedoed 
bv  German  submaiine  40  niile.s  snutn  by  west  of  Si-uthclitfc.  off 
tcuthwcst  Ireland,  in  51  14'  N.,  lU  52'  W.;  salvaged;  no  cafcuallies; 
in  bal'ast — no  caieo. 

July  25,  1915:  Steam.'^hip  Lcrlanav.  grop.e  1923  tons,  fired  en. 
torpedoed,  and  f-unk  by  German  ?ubmarine  oil  th?  north  coast 
cf  Scotland,  about  60  miles  northwest  of  the  Orkney  Iblands,  m 
59  55'  N  .  4  22'  W.;   no  casualties;  carried  cargo  cf  fiax. 

August  4,  1915:  Pass  of  BaUiamas.  motor  vessel,  pross  1.571  tons, 
voluntarily  surrendered  by  the  master  to  a  German  submarine  In 
the  North  .Sea;  converted  into  raider  Secadlcr;  wrecked  August  2. 
1917;  no  ea.'^ualties. 

Aus^u.'^t   14.  1915:   Of;irrgo  fired  on  10  times,  but  made  port. 

December  5.  1915:  Prirolite  fired  on  by  Au.'^trlan  submarine  re- 
je.ittdlv  after  ve^.sel  had  stopped;  carried  carpo  cf  ell  iNew  York 
Tim"s.  Doc    8.  1915.  p    2.  column  1;  Dec.  9.  1915.  p    3.  column  2). 

October  1916:  Kansan  fired  on  by  17-53  leaving  United  States. 

October  28.  1916:  bttamshlp  Lanao  (Philippine  sleamsii.p).  gross 
692  ton.s,  lx)ml3ed  and  sunk  by  a  German  submarine  30  miles  cCT 
Cape  Vincent.  Portugal.  In  36  45'  N.,  8  25'  W.;  no  casuaUies;  car- 
ried cargo  cf  rice. 

November  7.  1916:  Steamship  Columbian,  gross  8.673  tens,  bombed 
and  sunk  by  German  submarine  U-49,  50  miles  northwcbt  of  Capo 
Ortcgal,  Spain,  in  44     N..  8  44'  W  ;  no  casualties. 

November  26.  1916:  Steamship  Chemung,  grns.s  3.061  tons;  tor- 
pedoed and  sunk  with  gunfire  by  Austrian  submarine  in  Mediter- 
ranean. 14  miles  east  of  Cape  de  Gata.  in  36  37'  N  .  1  55'  W.;  no 
I  casualties:  carried  a  general  cargo,  including  5.760  plates  cf  .spelter, 
854  tons  pig  iron.  300  coils  of  copper  wire.  36  barrels  of  copper, 
200  baler,  of  cotton.  153  ca.ses  of  iron  wire,  and  c.uantities  of  pro- 
vL-ions:  no  ammunition  or  powder  on  her  manifest  (New  York 
Tim  s.  Nov.  29.  1916.  p.  1.  crlumn  1). 

December  10.  1916:   St.  Helen's  attacked  by  German  submarine. 

December  14  1916:  Rebecca  Palmer  fired  en  and  damaged  by  Ger- 
man submarine  70  miles  west-scuthwest  of  Fastnct;   no  casuciltles. 

December  15.  191G:   Galena  fired  on  by  German  submarine. 

Jicniary  4.  1917:  Steamsi.lp  NorUna.  grr.ss  4  596  tens,  damaf^cd  by 
tor;,edo  fired  by  German  submarine  U-8S  in  Atlantic  Ocean  abcut 
180  miles  northwe.st  of  Ini:  htrahull  Island,  cfT  the  north  coa.st  of 
Ireland,  in  56  38'  N.,  12  20'  W.;   did  not  sink;   r.o  casualties. 

January  9.  1917:    Sarramentn  fired  on  by  German  subm;:rine 

Fi  bruarv  3.  1917:  Steamship  Housaton:c.  gross  3,143  ten,--,  bombed 
and  &unk"bv  German  submarine   U-53.  20  miles  south  of  Bishops 
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Lich:-  no  nun,«TtJr«.  c-^rrt.-d  a  cnrco  cf  cor.traband  .Nc*-  York  Tinges, 

''F^'r^ay--  U^on'Vv^^n^^S-.  -chocn.r.  gro.s  1.300  tens  cap- 

ftNuA   Jo   milM   from   land,   neur   CatUar:,   Sardinia,    in    38  32     N., 

'^.^:.:^  Tmn^mun.pc-  flrod  en.  but  prooecdM:  carr:ed 

cnrpn  r.f  oil  .N<w  York  Times.  r>c    8    1915.  p    \  ^■I'^^r^'J'  ^,,i, 

March  12.  1917-   St.:ur.  hip  yt:gan<7um.  gross  "' ^^^  ;ri^.,  s.mk  with 

B;.>vtiop-^.   cfT  ScUly    Islands.   In   40  52'    N..    7  32     W  .    no   ca.u.dtle.  , 

earned  can;o  of  lord'tulTs  ins.n.--    trrnrd.^ed 

March  16.  1917.   Stoanrv-^hlp  V'Q^'.cru-.a.  rrosF  ^,^'5  iC  .  ■    tcrprci>  ja 

ar.d  Funk  by  CX-rman  submanne  f  70,  145  m.ks  %.e,.  or   Bi.-h-P^. 

IS  livrs  loftt;  carr.rd  tjonoral  cargo  ^ 

M..rth  17.  1917     Steamship  CUu  n'  MrmphU.  ^-"^^,^-";,  f.V^j'^'J.e    i 

«'t.1  punrtre  bv  German  submarine  (UC  'vp*-)    Jo  mn>..  b.,ut.-i  cl  the 

K-.>'i.r'.   :.o  CMMialncs;   In  ballas'-    noraru'O.  .  oo=  ,„„-    wunk    ' 

M.rch   18    1917     S.eunrh!p/.^'.'.at.^    tanker    ?^"f^  ^  ^  ^r    n>^  sunk    , 

v'th  b.  mbs  bv  Germ.^n  .-Tihmaru.e  » UC  type)   in  the  En^..sh  th  .n 

nr'r^To   miles   n.rth    cf   Aldern- y,   Chann-.   Islands;    no   ca-.ualucs. 

'"jJllil^rsi'^ign'' Steamship  Heaiau...  tan.er^_.ross  4  489  tct^ 
t..n^..ed    and    sunk    bv    a    German    -ahmann.    2,-,    m.lc.    n.Tth    uf 

-  ^;:;H'lof^"'^^:^.S^^P  ^i.;V  y"s^^^  ^;:;ns.^*  t<,rped.od  and 
H.;nk  bv"an  e^nemv  submarine  ( UC  t>pe),  off  U:hant  Light.  Quc^^an- 
lM:m-.i    n.  rth*e^t  r..>^t  of  France:  28  lives  l^^t  ^^ 

\nrl  4  1917  Mar-^urnic .  schuon.  r,  kTos.^  1.5.13  ti.l.v  Mil.r.  \*i.n 
b-m"  t  .-  Gorman  submarine  L^  .^5  In  the  Mediterranean,  3o  mile. 
e.-uthwe^t  .>f  S.ird:nhv   n  ■>  ra.-ualtlrs.  .hoU^ri  with 

April  4.  1917     Srram^h'.p  M  i„.aT.r;ar,    ero.s-s  ,  924  trrs    sh;  "'^^  ^  j.^ 
cunhr.'  and  sunk  bv  German  5Ubm..ruu'  [    oJ  m  the  Mec..-   rra.  .a... 
near  Purtu  Maunzio.  Italy.  In  43'3r  N..  8   14'  E..  no  ca.uaAie.. 
l;.t  of  iNirn,  .sT.^TE3   MrKcn.^NT  ships   mined  rrRiNG   the  world 

W\P.      B'T    BFTT  RE     UTTI     FNTRY    THEREIN 

Februir.-  n  1015  yream-hip  l-^lin.  cro^s  106.^  tons^  sunk  by 
n.mesn;  North  ia  near  I.-le  of  B.Tlcum.  10  mlk.  we.t  ct  Ncrderney, 
in  s<  S2'  N    6  7'  E  :  one  life  lost.  ,     ... 

I.>brv;arv-22  1915:  S:.:.unsh>p  Ca-ih.  «n  s..  2.087  tons.  .unK  by 
mine  in  the  North  Sc:i.  Ir  i.\  50    N^7  56'  E  .  3  live-  ir^t. 

A>.nl  2.  1915:  Steamship  Greenhrxer.  f'^^^^^^f  '''^^-.^^^^^^^^ 
British  mine  in  the  Ncrlh  Sea.  near  Amrlim.  No.th  Pru^an  Islands. 

'"^n'emli^'27    1913     V^nc,nt.  schooner,  gross  1.904  tonv  s'lrk  by 
n>^e  m    he  Noith  S.  .    near  Ci.pe  Orlnfl    Rus^^la.  4  Inui-ed 
°'ncv' mur  S  1915:    HrU.  MarUn.  s^-hcner.  ,rcs.  2  2Cn  ton-    sux^k 
bv    m.ne    In    North    Boa.    3    miles    ^est-northwest    of    Cape    O.loIT. 

^'1^':\^  \"\rsteamhip  Secu^.o,-.',  cress  2.29*  tens,  sunk  by 
mmen  the  North  Si^a    off  Great  Yarmouth.  En^'land;  no  casualties 

Jul'  li  19^6  Steam^up  G.ld.hcil.  gross  5.614  tcn.^  .truek  mine 
It,  th..  R.iv  oi  Bis-.iv    ^iklvaeed.   no  casviallii-s 

li!-lenUr  18  1916  St.am.^i.ip  Ka-.-an.  gross  7.913  tons,  struck 
nniu-  in  the  B.'V  of  Ei.seay;  salvajied.  6  injured. 


Mr  CASE  of  South  D-.tkota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  aiian:mous 
coaseiu  I.)  addit'.-.-  the  Hdu^i'  f-r  1  iniivatc. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  lemp^re  >Mr.  Byrns»  .  Tli.  Cr.cxir  ir.U:.. 
first  ircotzni/.."  the  prnll.-m:m  from  Mississippi  iMr.  R.ankinI. 

M;.  R.\NKIN.     Mr.  Speak-r.  I  yield  lo  the  gtutlenian  for 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I.>^  there  objection  to  ine 
request  of  ihf  t'.  ntl-man  from  South  Dakota? 

There  wii5  ni  objection. 

Ml  C\SE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  for  hus  court,  ^y  in  yielding  for  a 
brief  «:tatement  In  connection  with  the  remarks  of  the 
p.ntloman  from  Te\a^.  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  during  the 
World  War  N'oruav  lost  about  1,000  --inps  wiuch  weio  engaged 
.-  traii-^portati.n  t.^  the  Allies  In  the  loss  of  those  1,000 
ships  onlv  about  900  lives  were  !a^t. 

The  fact  tJiat  Norway  did  not  become  embroiled  m  that 
wai  bo.-aus-  of  thf  lu.,.>  of  so  much  shipping  was  becau'=e  the 
Governm.ent  had  it  under.stood  by  her  citizens  and  ship- 
owner^ that  th'>se  sJjps  were  traveling  entirely  at  their  own 
risk  I  am  adv:sed  bv  a  gentleman  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on  Aeronautics,  but 
who  was  a  Noiwegian  citizen  during  the  World  War— now  an 
Amencm  citi.-en— that  th.e  shipowners  understood  that  their 
ships  were  saihng  at  their  own  risk,  and  that  in  many  cases 
the  owners  received  as  much  for  a  single  voyage  as  the  ship 
co.•-^ 

I  Here  the  pavt^l  fell.l 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dnkcta.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.s.  nt   that   on  Thursday   next   at   the   conclusion   of  the 


special  orders  already  entered  for  that  day  I  may  be  perni.tted 
to  address  the  Hou.re  for  25  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pr.3  ttmfxire.  I.^  there  ^  objection  to  the 
rc<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  obj.etion. 

T1-"  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Und'T  the  specL-il  ordeT  of 
the  Houic  hertiofore  made,  the  gentleman  from  Mis  i::i=ippi 
[Mr.  R.\NKTNl  15  mr  gnized  for  25  minutes. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  PUBLIC  TOWER — BONNTVILLE  .AND  T.  V.  A. 

Mr.  RANKIN  Mr.  Sp-aker,  on  yesterday  the  pentlcm;m 
from  O-cg' n  LMr.  Pilrce  i  made  some  renr.uk::,  on  the  d^.- 
tributuin  of  power  cen-rated  at  Bonneville  Dam  on  the 
Colambia  River,  which  I  hope  every  Member  of  the  House 
will  read. 

We  have  now  re.v-hed  a  point  in  th.e  Bonn-n-ille  develop- 
ment when  we  must  decide  whether  or  not  the  power  gen- 
erated at  that  dam  and  at  other  dams  to  be  constructed  on 
the  Columbia  River  i^  going  to  be  u.-,ed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  people  or  is  going  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Power 
Tru  '  to  bo  resold  to  the  people  in  that  great  section  of  the 
country  at  the  exorbitant  rates  they  are  new  charging. 

One  of  the  greatest  blows  we  friends  of  public  power  have 
had  in  recent  vears  was  the  death  of  J.  D.  Ri^-s,  the  admin- 
istrator at  Bonneville,  one  of  the  great  pioneers  in  public 
power  throuiJhout  the  entire  country.  He  is  pone,^  but  he 
left  bthmd  him  a  record  of  service  that  will  ntver  die. 

Others  h.-ve  attempted  since  his  death  to  formulate  a  new 
policy  for  Bunntv.Ue.  A  new  adminiotrator  has  been  ap- 
poinred  th(  re.  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  and  every  conceivable  pres- 
sure 1^  heme  br.  ueht  to  bear  by  the  private  power  interests 
to  p-t  him  10  di^eard  the  policies  of  J.  D.  Ross,  to  ignore  the 
wishes  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to  ignore  the 
intere^iv  of  the  Anv-^nc^n  people,  rob  tlv  people  cf  the 
Northwist  of  'iu'ii  bir:hr;g.ht,  and  sell  thi,.  power  to  private 
power  companies  for  them  to  re.-ell  to  the  i>'opli-  of  tho.^e 
States  without  any  restriction:,  a.-  to  the  rates  tliey  shall 
charpe  the  ultim.ute  c^n.-umer-. 

The  friends  of  public  power  m  this  House  take  the  position 
tha^  the  power  ponerate-d  at  a  public  dam  on  a  navigable 
stream,  or  its  tributaries,  is  public  property,  national  weal'h. 
nwi  bel'-n^;  to  all  the  American  people,  and  it  .should  be 
M'^ci\  for  their  benefit.  It  should  be  delivered  to  them  at 
ra'e<;  based  up<-^n  the  cost  of  generation,  tran.smi.ssion,  and 
distribution. 

Let  me  sav  at  thi.s  pomt  that  these  same  selfish  interests 
aro  m.akin-:  the  sarrie  attempt  in  the  Tennessee  Valley.  I 
shall  di'^cuss  that  proposition  later.  At  this  time  I  want  to 
"take  up  the  question  of  public  power  in  the  States  of  Oregon 
end  Wa.-hington  and  shew  you  wliat  it  means  if  this  great 
wealth  of  hydroelectric  power  is  turned  over  to  the  selfish 
private  power  interests  mow  operating  in  that  section  with- 
out applvinc:  the  yards; uk  i'^v  the  mea.uiTm.ent  of  its  dis- 
tribution rates  to  the  ultima' e  consumers. 

At  Tacoma  in  th.e  State  of  Washin.'ton  is  located  one  of 
the  gr-eatest  municipal  light  and  p-:wer  sy.-.tmv,  m  the  world. 
Taccma  is  o  city  of  only  112.000  people.     Last  year  the  peo- 
ple of  the  State  of  Oregon  alone  used  1  030,117.000  kilowatt- 
hours  of  el"ctricity.  for  which  they  pa'd  $20  086  066.     Under 
the  Tacoma  rates,  or  the  rates  charged  the  ultimate  con- 
sumers m  Tacom.i,  Wash.,  the  cost  would  have  b'  en  $11  068,- 
879,  or  a  saving  to  the  people  cf  the  S'ate  uf  Oregon  of  $9.- 
017,187.     If  the  people  of  Oregon  had  received  their  pov.er 
at  the  Tacom.a  rate,  their  money  saviiv  la-^t  year  would  have 
be<n  $:* .017.187.      Yrt   the  private  power  companies  in  that 
area,  aid-^d  and  abetted  by  perplc  who  are  aiainst  protecting 
the  Bonneville  proieot  and  the  people  of  ti.at  great  north- 
western country,  and  aided  and  abetted  by  the  great  flnan- 
'   cia!  interests  in  N-'w  York,  are  now  trying  to  undc'-nrlne  the 
public  power  policies  that  J.  D.  Ross  .sponsored.    Th.ey  want 
to  ert  control  of  thn  power  and  distribute  it  at  rat<^s  which 
will  mean  an  cvercharge  to  the  people  of  Oregon  alone  of 
more  than  $9,000,000  a  year,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates. 
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Tliey  want  to  continue  to  exact  this  tribute  of  more  than 
S9  000  Ono  a  year  from  the  helpless  consumers  of  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.     Will  the  genti.  man  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield  to  the  centkin.an  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  am  interested  in  the  figures  the 
gentleman  has  just  given.  Will  he  ixplain  to  Us  briefly  how 
they  are  trying  to  reach  the  Bonneville  power  project?  Is  it  a 
question  of  contract?  Should  these  public  bod;es  make  con- 
tiact.s  with  the  private  utilities  to  sell  the  power  so  generated? 

Mr,  RANKIN.  Certainly  they  should  not.  unless  they  fix 
the  resale  rates.  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
how  th.ey  aie  trying  to  reach  the  Bonneville  project  and  get 
conirol  of  the  Bonneville  power.  Tht  y  are  trying  to  force 
throuuli  contracts  that  will  enable  the  private  power  com- 
panies in  that  area,  which  are  owned  by  great  holding  com- 
panies, sueh  as  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Co.,  which  in 
turn  is  owned  and  controlled  by  Wall  Street,  in  New  York, 
to  secure  great  blocks  of  this  power  stretched  out  over  a 
term  of  years.  If  they  cannot  eet  it  lor  a  term  of  years,  they 
will  take  It  for  1  year,  in  older  to  "get  their  noses  under 
the  tent  "  They  want  to  get  these  contracts,  then  they  will 
(ontinue,  as  they  have  in  the  past,  to  spend  large  sums  of 
money  to  destroy  or  prevent  the  establishment  of  public 
d..>tnbuting  sy.stems  and  public  power  districts  so  that  they 
can  then  take  the  power  generated  at  Bonneville,  a  public 
power  project  «n  a  navigable  stream,  power  which  belongs 
to  the  American  people  and  should  be  used  for  the  benefit 
cf  the  peoi)le  of  those  States,  and  sell  it  to  th.e  people,  hold 
thim  up,  and  take  from  them  these  encrmous  overcharges, 
which  would  amount  to  more  than  $9,000,000  a  year  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  alone.  At  the  same  time  those  high  rates 
w.ll  prevent  the  use  of  those  electrical  appliances  which  are 
necessary  to  enable  power  consumers  to  really  enjoy  the 
benefits  of  eleetric  power. 

Mr,  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Is  it  po.ssible  for  the  old-line 
prnate  utilities  to  make  prices  to  the  consumers  and  at  the 
:;.me  time  give  the  people  what  we  call  \aidstick  rates,  that 
th.vy  should  give  them  on  account  of  the  low  price  at  which 
they  buy  th.e  power,  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  their 
capital  strueture? 

Mr,  RANKIN,  No:  and  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  why.  In 
the  fust  place,  they  have  too  many  high-salaried  officials  on 
the  roll.  They  spend  too  much  money  ■influencing"  iegis- 
latuies.  "influeiicine"  and  intimidating  courts,  and  brow- 
l.^ating  beards  of  aldermen  and  ioeal  government  bodies. 
They  spend  too  much  money  controlling  newspapers  and  at 
the  same  tmie  they  have  about  $8,000,000,000  of  water,  wind. 
:.nd  Power  Trust  lascality  in  their  capital  structures.  I  will 
prove  tliat  to  you  in  a  moment. 

The  greatest  public  power  system  of  its  kind  in  the  world  is 
located  in  Ontario,  Canada.  The  Ontario  system  has  in- 
vested about  $400,000,000.  It  generates  and  distributes  over 
that  whole  country  about  one-twelfth  of  the  electric  power 
generated  and  distributed  by  the  private  power  companies  in 
the  United  States.  The  private  power  interests  in  this 
country  at  best  should  not  have  an  investment  of  more  than 
1-'  times  the  amount  invested  by  the  Ontario  power  sys- 
t(  m.  which  would  be  $4,800,000,000:  yet  they  claim  an  invest- 
ment of  $13,000,000,000.  or  $8,200,000,000  too  much.  What 
coos  that  $8,200  000.000  represent  except  watered  stocks  and 
inflated  valuations? 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  The  Power  Com^mission  has 
recently  made  a  report  upon  the  total  private  utility  invest- 
ment. They  figure  it  is  about  $0,500,000,000  as  against  the 
$13  000.000,000  claimed  by  private  power  interests  themselves. 

Mr,  RANKIN,  I  believe  those  figures  are  conservative, 
but  say  that  the  amount  is  $6,500,000,000;  that  shows  at 
least  $6,500,000,000  of  wind,  water,  and  inflated  valuations 
on  which  they  arc  now  cliarging  rates  that  are  so  far  out  of 
line  that,  according  to  the  Tacoma  rates,  the  overcharges 
last  year  amounted  to  $1,130,300,000  throughout  the  United 
States,  and  $9,017,187  in  the  State  of  Oregon,  and  $14,273,945 
in  the  State  of  Washington,  which  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment. 


You  will  note  that  for  Tacoma  to  generate  and  distribute 
the  amount  of  energy  generated  and  di.'-Jnbutcd  by  the  pri- 
vate power  companies  in  the  United  States  it  would  require 
an  investment  of  only  atwut  $6,740,000,000.  wh.ich  shows  that 
in  that  $13,000,000  000  investment  which  they  claim,  they 
have  at  least  $6,260,000,000  of  inflated  values  according  to 
Tacoma's  example, 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  the  gentleman  should  add  that  they  are  collecting 
enough  so  that  they  are  paying  dividends  not  only  upon  the 
actual  investment  but  upon  their  water. 

ATr.  RANKIN.  That  is  what  I  mean.  They  are  not  only 
collecting  funds  to  pay  all  these  expendituns  to  which  I  re- 
ferred, but  to  pay  interest  and  dividends  on  all  these  inflated 
values.  At  the  same  time  they  are  holding  their  rates  so 
high  that  the  averace  domestic  consumption  throughout  the 
United  States  is  less  than  one-third  of  what  it  is  in  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  or  in  Tupelo,  Mi.-s.,  my  home  town,  where  they  have 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  rates.  In  other  words,  they  are  not 
only  wringing  these  enormous  overcharges  of  $1,130,300,000 
a  year  from  the  American  people,  but  they  are  also  holding 
tlie  rales  so  high  that  the  people  cannot  use  the  appliances 
necessary  for  the  average  home  or  the  average  business  estab- 
lishment in  this  modern  day  and  age. 

Now  they  come  in,  after  we  have  fought  this  fight — and  I 
have  no  apology  for  my  fight  for  the  development  of  the 
Bonneville  project — after  we  have  won  the  battle,  they  are 
insidiously  seeking  to  force  through  these  contracts,  that 
would  be  in  violation  of  every  moral  principle  upon  which 
the  Bonneville  project  was  created,  in  order  that  they  may 
continue  to  wring  those  exorbitant  overcharges  from  the 
people  of  the  States  of  Oregon  and  Washington  and  the 
surrounding  country. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr,  RANKIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tenne,ssee.  Naturally,  living  in  the  T.  V.  A. 
area,  I  am  very  much  interested  in  the  gentleman's  discussion. 
I  recognize  in  the  gentleman  an  authority  on  the  subject.  I 
am  wondering  how  the  Tacoma  rates  compare  with  our 
T.  V.  A,  rates. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Tire  Tacoma  rates  and  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  compare  very 
favorably.  The  Tacoma  raters  are  a  little  lower  than  the 
T.  V.  A.  rates.  For  instaiice.  the  overcharges  I  have  mentioned 
in  Oregon,  according  to  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  rates, 
would  have  been  $6,414,474.  According  to  the  Tacoma  rates 
the  overcharges  were  $9,017,187.  and  according  to  the  Ontario 
rates  the  overcharges  were  $7,616,012. 

Mr,  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  have  noticed  in  recent  A,  P. 
dispatches  that  the  Canadian  people  have  failed  to  pay  inter- 
est on  their  bond  issue.  Have  they  kept  their  iniercst  up  or 
are  they  behind,  or  what  share  of  the  investment  have  they 
paid? 

Mr,  RANKIN.  They  have  not  only  kept  the  interc.-t  up 
but  they  have  kept  up  their  paynients  on  iheir  bonds.  They 
are  giadually  amortizing  their  investments.  They  are  not 
falling  behind  with  their  payments.  Besides,  as  I  said,  they 
are  amortizing  their  investments,  which  private  power  com- 
panies never  do. 

Knoxville,  the  home  cf  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Taylor  1,  is  amortizing  her  investment.  Tupelo.  Miss.,  my 
home  town,  is  amortizing  her  investment.  Tliey  will  pay  cut 
in  a  short  time  and  then  the  rates  will  be  reduced  again. 

But  the  private  power  companies  never  amortize.  They  do 
not  attempt  to  amortize.  They  will  charge  these  exorbitant 
rates  throughout  all  time  to  come  if  they  are  permitted  to 
get  these  contracts  through  and  tie  up  that  BcnneviDe  power 
and  take  it  away  from  the  people  of  Washington  and  Oregon, 
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p..  .V,     .,.,..    -v^ .r',.  cf  th-  c;-v  of  Kiv.xvi;i?  las'  yerr 

With  what  t^r.   •■.    r.  ,a>:-..  t!i^  pr.vat.  p^^^^;  r  j^^'f  ;^^  '^  :^ 

of  ab<;ut  SJd.'UIU    ir.J.  pad  a.^  hirh  a  rate  ■  f   tax^s  .us  t..- 
power  coir.paiy  l.a.i  !j<  •  n  pay  r.t:    it  not  hi-.^.r: 

5n;rch.s.-s  it.  powr  wholesale  frcr.  :h.  T  V^  A  .in.l  d.- 
;.  ,,,-,s  ;t  to  ::.,  u;':inate  cor.  urn.  :>  at  ttu  T  \  .  A^  vard- 
snck  rates.     The  c.y  h:..  an  inv^ -..v^.t  r,f  $^41  ;<..  31  .n  .t. 
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d:-<:;butiuii  sy^ttrj.   whah    .7    h..:    pa:r1  ,.,.,...,. 

Last  year  it  purchu^.'d  8.6J3/J3U  k:.  v.ut -hours  u.  •- c     u.  v 

the  yarci,t..k  :a:..,  P^.d  ua:^--  rn  V.>  :-^  -im-n..  -'--^^-'^ 
amount  due  on  its  smking  tund  -o  ainoit:i:o  i.^  -u.  .  ,  .c..,^ 
indebtedmss.  pad  .t.^'lf  6  i^vc-nr  on  the  .r.-r.  ir.V':M^-t'., 
pa;d  m-o  'h.-  .-.•y  ;:>  a  uiy  S12  759  51  in  litu  ct  taxes,  and  n.a..t 

If  rl.i-  8H:a.3.  kd  ^a'r-h,)Ur.  of  eloctrcuv  h  :d  bcon  s.dd 
to  ih.  p.-pl.-  .  I  -1  up.  ;o  a:  td.  rar.>  the  p.w,  r  cv.n.P;-^- >  ^^^ 
char^.u.  ;n  tha'  ..rea  in  1932--b.dore  th"  TV  A  ^as 
c-.a-.d-^^-  v.-.u;d  have  r>.  •  lh.m  alxut  $300  000  n.^  :•  :  a.- 
th.uiuh  af  th,.'  I  m  -  1^)32- -the  power  company  w:  ..  luw.x 
it.  pow-i  tr-iy.  ;d'  fi'  v  nun.-nt  at  M\i<ch-  Sh-.;als  ut  ..>.>  nv.a: 
one-th.id  thr  r:<te  'lup^io  is  now  paying  tho  T.  V.  A.  f  r  it. 

c;  .  rr  t'vs.  Hi-.',  h.ve  b-m  rodueed  the  iiveraiT-'  d-n:-',  ti- 
con  n:-'p;Mn  <:1  -!.c-;ir;ty  h.i^  R  ^ne  trcm  35  kilova^t-h.  ;.r-  a 
month,  t>.  160  k,;>:w..:.-h.nurs  a  mcnih,  and  ih-  p.rcentaae  of 
saturarani  of  eltitrie  nd.iKerarors  anions:  donr  ,,i.c  eon.u.ncr> 
h.i^  v:one  f:om  ID  p^'ieen'  In  11)32  to  90  pe-renl  m  1l»..j  -,na 
tn,  li.sr  lit  all  o'Auv  .'.•eTie  app.ianee,,  has  k'ai-.eci  by  leaps 
iiPd  btiunds  , 

»;  -v^  lu^-,  ;  .  .r:.d  Kncxvillr  pia!  the  T.  V.  A.  a  h-ner  rate 
f.  r  ih.>  p<;w.T  thv  puvchaMd  from  it  wholesale  td.in  th- 
aven.^:'  VV.x.M-^  v«  -i  e.>mp„:;v  pavs  :n  any  State  in  tue 
I'n'e"  nnd  i>  I  -^v.d  ab.-it  thur  tun-  s  th-  rat  '^  pr.va  c  p.  xv  r 
c.:npn.t-  wevr  pav^n^  hn-  r  at  M^i.e;.  Sh:  :d.^  m  lb3J 
Tuix-io  r'du--d  iM  vi^'-  af.i.n  la^'  y  ir.  a>  s;a:  h..-~  Ui.ae 
praeticaiy  o-.v  y.ii    .inc.  the  T.  V.  A.  con'iaC   w.  n-    into 

effect. 

I  •  n^-  h..re  a'-'.t.-^  .  ;rphasize  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  thai 
if  private  pow-v  "e'-n-,pan:OS  would  :quce7ethe  w.^.-ei  r-;t  of 
iheir  c.'.pu.tl  -III -aires  Ihey  c^add  uxaa.''  l.du  ar.d  p  :wer 
rates  to  th,  l"  V  A  yard'.ek  raw.-,  ni  cveiv  cen.avan.iy  in 
Am-rica.  and  n  :Kf  a  -Ji' n.iid  r.  ui:n  en  their  kgitimate 
mvcsimento. 

Now  let  us  tnke  thr  S" a'-  c!  \Va  h:n^Mi.  v.hich  is  also 
H.rac^-nt  to  Bonneville  anri  a.  '.vh  -h  the  Giand  Crnlee  Do!n 
i-  beir'^  bui'f  To  "he  S'ate  ct  Vvasli.ni-'tcn  la.-t  y»-,r  !  r..  y 
used  2  342.G-'iHMe  k;  1  wa: -hmr^  ,  t  eiertn-zy.  t-v  v.hali  'hey 
paid  S.;4";T10-»  Under  th^.'  TuC'n  a  la:  -  :n  in-  S'  I'e  or 
\Vashm>;tc.p  'h.-  e- >'  would  have  bten  S19...'3.1o9.  c:  a  a  .- 
ference  id  $i5-r3j4,->  Th.:-'-  i-^  Taeun.a.  v.dv.  ai  their  own 
State,  eivint;  the  >a;\'at.  st  fX..!n;d  ■  of  tb.'-  \ala<.  of  nva..ie;pal 
c\\"--r-h'.p  of  power  faellri.^  .  :  any  r.ty  in  .Aniera-a. 

2^..  _j;-,>  :>,,  v.':d-'ak  r.r",-  now  paid  by  the  uh.n^ate 
consumer,  thi  -n-h  u:  :h    T   V   A   a:,  a: 

k'.'.ou-i-jr-'iour 
.5 


,A.nuua  has..      D^  :..:n.  cL.-n:.    «t  P-  ^^^--^^  ^^^'^  '"^^"^''" 

R 

'  6 

4 

3 


F;r-t    •.'lO./O   kili:\Mi't -hours 

N.  .V-    27). 000   kilowatt -hours 

N'Xt  eoooo  kilowatt-hours.- --- 

N.  X'    400.000   kdowatt-hours 


txcesp. 


2e 


Mlnimum'annual   charge.   $6   per   kilowatt    maximum   monthly 
demand. 

IM'7  are  the  T:;c  i-a  rafes  to  the  tiltlmate  cnsun^ers: 
TACOiiN    VVv:;i  ,  Condkvsed  R.vrr  ScuwviEr, 

r.i..Tir-ENTT-\!.    R.^TE 

Sched'.U'  A    I 
In.   residential  rate  for  lighting,  cooking,  heating,  at.d  ir..-ic'MUal 


-o.is,  pcwer  IS  as  follows: 


Cents  pzT 
•      kilcica' t -hmir 

I  A-'-    JO   kilowatt-hours ^' ^ 

\r    !('■:■  kilowatt-hours 


Ov'T  4.'0  ki'.cwatt-hours 


I. 


ir.o;:th 


I 
0   4 


rir>t  50  k.:.  w  et-hcur^  r'a"  r.'.rr.'h    

Next    UV    i^       .    ti-hours  p<a    ir.orah 

Next  20.^  k  .    -    tt-heurs  per  month   

Next  1  000  kilowati-hours  pt-r  month 

Fy,.,.<    .n,.r  1000  k.tc-^a't-hcuTb  per  month ■  'J 

C'  •'".  "•■  '""a'-  '■n'f  •<' 
^n;  .: :    :  :i.HT    ^^"r'  ro.' m 

I  10  K'    \su---h.-':'~  (.;•  :^r>::a  or  les-~) 

C--n- '  p,~r 
.\-t.w»Mi.':-.'e>itr 

First  150  kilowatt -hours  per  mcn-h 3 

Nr'\'  TSO  kd'^  .'f-!iov!rs  per  m'lV'i    •« 

N,x-   !  s,'^  k."    ^^  ■•    -Nnirs  p^^r  r,    -',^      .    ^        1 

EXvOs-  cAiT   i,.xi    kit.Avatt-h^uis  p<.r  m>.iiUi u- «» 

M.i.-iauni  I — I-  i,      '-  '  ■ 


No-;        r.  r    l.u     -hcat.n-    purpo..  .      rhr    '^vr^-.'.d    ^^     ^J';^''    .■•^': 
r.f  the  .0-nv..  VA-f  1-  mcr.-a-i-.l  25  kil  .watt-',  oi;-.  t-r  tac!  kn-v,.aa  ol 
;ieaV:iJ   .-ap. '-iiy   :r..- l..:1' c!   in  cX' I's-^  d    10  r'.i.owat'S. 
commerci.a:.  ii.iIT   A.-.n   ii.wfR  kaiks 

Either  one  of  th,-  foUowliu;  ra^e     ,  O-Onl.  ~  ;-  v  a.'.aOl''  f.  r  uoa- 
resiUeniial  lighting,  cooking,  heating,  and  mciut:    a.  p.^^.rr 

Schedule  K  1 

Cents  prr 

hilo  watt -hour 

First  100  kilowatt-hours ^,^ 

N^xt  400  kilowatt-hours -   - 

Nf\t    1  ("too  kilowatt -hours '    - 

OvfT   1.500  kilowatt -hours --- - 

Mininvam  rhai-se.  67  cents  per  kilowatt  of  connected  motor  Ljad, 
but  in  no  case  lesa  than  50  cents  per  month. 
'  Schedule  C-1 

I  The  k'lr.watt-hours  used  per  month  up  to  100  tlmns  the  billing 
demand  measured  in  kilowatts  are  charged  for  according  m  part  I 
beiow  and  the  remaining  kilowatt-hours  according  to  pait  11  bdow. 

Cents  p.r 
„     .  ,  kiloicali-hour 

r  .1.  •    i 

I  Fir?t  1.000  kilowatt-hours. 3'2 

Over   1,000  kilowatt-hovirs ^ 

Par'   !t:  , 

First  2.500  kilowatt-hours. ^ 

Excess. ^ 

>Ummum  charge.  67  cents  per  kilowatt  of  connected  motor  load 
but  in  no  case  le^s  than  50  cents  per  month. 

CENZKAL  POWEE  RATE 

The  general  power  rate  is  available  for  comn.crcial  heating  ar.d 
cooking,  industrial  and  general  power  service. 

Schedule  E-1 

T!''  kilowatt-hcurs  used  per  month  up  to  70  times  the  billing  dc- 
r  •  •  measured  in  kilowatts  are  charged  for  according  to  part  I 
b. :. !.v  at.ct  the  remaining  kilowatt-hours  according  to  pait  II  below, 
p  ,   f  J.  Per  lilruaf'-hoiir 

Fir-t  5.C00  kilcwatt-hours ^■'•■'  ^- 

0\eT  5.000  kilowatt-hours ^'^ 

Pi:'  II: 

F;---=t  20  000  kilowatt-hours 


0,= 


Mimmuin  charte,  67  cents  per  kuowatt  >  f  tr.:.:.2  clc:r...r,a,  but  in 
no  ease  less  than  »2.50  for  polyphase  service  por  in.  e.th 

The  ccnnecteO  1  ad  ;=;  t..kpn  as  the  billing  Utmai.a  n  r  c  :.n.^'  t'-a 
U...ds  up  to  1.T  k  1  ■A.."-.  A  demand  factor  is  used  i  n  .■  :.:.►■•  ''■  I 
',  acl~  f  fr -la  1 '->  '  ■  3>  K.l  'v.  tts  t")  drtfrn-.ir.r  t\r  h.::.:'.t:  ceM-.-md, 
Th'^  b.la:  ^  df:n.i:.a  ti  r  ri  r.i^.ec: '-d  l.  .id.^  ^'  cer  'ij  knv-*a't.->  .^ 
Uci   ;:r..:.t^  b'.    ::.^..:.-     I   d.ir.ui.d  nu  o  r? 


1939 
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CONTRACT   POWER    RATES 


Contract  prwor  rates  that  provide  for  a  lower  step  In  the  rate 
than  cjunted  above  are  available  to  large  consumers  who  maintain 
a  power  factor  of  90  percent  or  better:  provided,  liowever,  that  each 
centra'  t  1.-  apprc)\-ed  separately  in  writing  by  the  coniniisiioner  of 
jiubl.c   utwKies   and   the   city   council. 

I  hope  every  Member  and  everyone  else  who  reads  this 
Record  will  pet  out  his  canceled  light  or  power  bills  and 
compare  the  raters  with  the  Tacoma  rates  and  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates,  and  then  he  can  verify  my  statements  as  to  these 
overcbiarce.3. 

If  Members  who  are  interested  in  this  proposition  will  con- 
sult a  publication  issued  by  the  Burns  &  McDonnell  Engineer- 
inti  Co.,  consulting  engineers  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  entitled 
"Results  of  Municipal  Lighting  Plants,"  they  will  find  the 
records  of  717  cities  and  towns  that  have  municipal  owner- 
ship of  elect rir-ix)wer  facilities,  together  wdh  their  rates 
in  effect  during  1938  and  1939,  the  capital  and  investments, 
taxes  I'aid.  profits  realized,  and  so  forth. 

Tlic  cold  facts  which  this  volume  presents  are  one  of  the 
greatest  arguments  in  favor  of  municipal  owneiship  of  power 
faeiiides  I  have  ever  found. 

Tliese  i)rivate  power  interests  overcharged  the  people  of 
Washington,  outside  of  Tacoma,  last  year  $14,273,945. 

If  you  turn  all  this  power  over  to  these  private  utilities 
without  regulating  the  resale  rates  you  might  as  well  dyna- 
mite Grand  Coulee  as  far  as  the  benefits  to  the  electric  con- 
sumers of  that  great  northwestern  section  are  concerned. 

Let  us  .'^ee  about  Tacoma.  I  brought  all  these  figures  here. 
I  thought  perhaps  some  gentlemen  might  want  to  ask  about 
their  home  States.  I  want  to  give  you  all  the  information 
you  want  on  this  subject,  and  I  am  prepared  for  every  one 
of  you,  from  Maine  to  Mexico.  I  have  the  information  before 
me.  I  will  show  that  in  every  State  in  this  Union  the  people 
are  being  overcharged  approximately  100  percent  or  more 
for  electric  light  and  power,  as  the  tables  which  I  am  inserting 
will  show. 

Tacoma  is  a  city  of  112,000  people.  They  have  an  in- 
vestment of  $24  429.242.  They  have  amortized  it  down  to 
$4,563,000.  Last  year  they  sold  all  told  $2,473,735  worth 
of  electricity;  paid  in  taxes,  free  services,  and  cash  donations 
the  sum  of  $413,047;  and  then  made  a  net  profit  of  $816.- 
145.05.  This  hapix^ned  right  in  the  very  shadow  of  Bonne- 
ville. Yet  while  that  was  going  on  in  Tacoma  the  privat-e 
power  companies  were  overcharging  the  people  of  the  rest  of 
the  State  of  Washington  $14,273,945,  according  to  the  Tacoma 
rates. 

At  this  point  I  am  inserting  the  1938  complete  financial 
statorrvnt  of  the  Tacoma  Electric  Le.^ht  &  Power  System. 
I  hope  evry  one  of  \(ni  will  read  and  study  it  carefully.  It 
answers  completely  all  the  arguments  that  have  ever  been 
made  against  municipal  ownership  of  light  and  power 
faeilKies. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 


Avnual   iru-"vu\  profit  a->:d   loss,  yea 

r  ending  Dec 

*>  1 

19W 

1937 

)'.<.>S 

Current  atitmal  itieomp; 

OlKTilinc  rex I'nups        

$2,3.19.9t.4  a.tl 
4<M.  075.  Ttj 

$2.  Mt'..  .iU  vs 
(i05,  24.H.  70 

$2. -;7:i.  7i4  27 

li4»ss  oiM*r*iT,itip  exOenM^S 

700.401.09 

Gross  oix>rating  income 

Ixs,'^  dfprecialion 

1.  S.l,."<,  S'v:!     1  ^ 

4'rf'    v'lj  'K^ 

1    rm    ,„,,-    \n 
4'  7,  '-H    •'7 

1,7'-  -a?.  H 

47!  ii-1   '.i 

OixratiaB  income 

M isccllaiiw)us  revenues  and  ex- 
jK'nse    

1,  405,  536. 47 
(K  788.  27) 

1,  473. 461.  31 
(7. 665.  9  J) 

1,  293.  248.  55 
31.266.06 

Gross  income           

1,  39fi,  748.  20 

1. 465.  795.  37 

1, 324.  514. 61 

, 

Deduetians  from  ktoes  income: 

liii«'rfst        

A  iiiKft  iration  of  debt  discount 
'1  aii'S 

319.791.87 

1.3.  2.S9  41 

23ti.411.42 

284.  597.  30 

ii.fiir,.  32 

256,833  54 

248.  610  .11 

1 1 .  !'-.s  2-) 

2ts,    i,<;    i.j 

Totaldo'la  11   :;3. 

Not  annual  income 

I'roiit  ati.i  luss: 

Ciirreiit  nntiual  period 

Prior  peril). !.>; ^ 

568. 462.  70 

VJ7,  .N.'i    '*) 

M.  '71   ir.) 

7V'l.  71s  SS 

553.047.  16 

'..;j,  74s  21 

(19.860  r^) 
3.067.  11 

508, 369.  56 

SI'),    ll,"!    O'j 

2  '21    47 

11.1,  'tis    Jl 

Income  ;)ii.:a  ;iivi  L^.s,  total... . 

1,  (..V.  1,>J.  22 

SUo,  954  74 

iC,  7i4,  7J 

Annual  income,  profit  and  Ic^s 

l/car  ending  Dec    31 — Continued 

I'.'jf) 

l'i:C 

1938 

1^«s  appr^iprviO.iiTis  V-i  ixi'id  ro'io.T.p- 

tmn  I-cslTVC<            

A.i'l  !.u:,.l  rt"l.M::i'tions 

$r>ro,  "::.■!  :'^4 

»,7s  iKm  111 

j~it  :?:?:^  :<?  1    $7t'v  s.x'^  m 

7;a.  IHHI  IKl   1        714.IK"!  ("0 

hlfnyiip    Jir"*^'   ■[••'!    !'!'■■;  !  :d,ilie? 

Ill  'ai:re...t'r\  oa  ^iir;  lu.^ 

1.^^19.  009  88 

8SM.621.42 

927.S.V.  •>.() 

Coinparatue    balance    sheets,    TcLcoma    Light    Dtrtsion 

iy.!7 


A<sKT5 

V\  itit  :ii>ii  oiiiapn'cnt   

."■a'.kiai:  funds 

Current  itsspts: 

C.i-li  

1  li  'a^  ri'''i'i\  iMi'  

I  ',. •!-;::;•.'  r-'  d,';".- it.^;       

A-  ■  i;:,i  ^  ri"-i:\,e.!'-        

N!:ilit!.iN  ;aid  >upiilu's 

( )t!uT  i-urrent  assets 

I  i;;ii'ju>!t>'!  det'il.S- 

T-I  il 

1  I  Mill  niFS 

(';iIiH:.i   ;i;aal;!ii.< 
( 'iirr'  al  .ii.>l  n-  rurd  li:ihilwir,'- 
\\  irr:iiil-  ii;i\  'dOi' 

t  "i.Msiiii.'  r^   'i'li.i^il.s       

I  M  ;;.'r  !'■  "111,1  -  jiayable 

I'l'iTi'    r;i:il.s       

II.  '.  rrcl  li.ibilitif.s 

I  >'  I'll-  i.uii'i)  ri^:-.i'rve 

I  111:,  f  r.--<'rs  1'^         - 

siakii.i:  fund.- 

suriilu.s 

•IwT'd   

I  'urn -I It  iisM't--'       

( 'urr.  Ill  luiti'.i'ir.s 


,;a4. 2 

41.1,  2 

S  '     '  ' 


J.':(.  s'.f'i   .Up   si 
,^'.'s.  111.  ss 


19.58 


f2V  4  2'.i 

4i«i 


21!   'A 
4.>s  .>j 


,<;  1(2 

HI   Ihl 
V I   1  s 


t'l;,,  .'<•  s', 

.ilia.  72'.  42 

7   i'.;V2  I" I 

lii.i".»',*  'i7 


2.'i,  747.  fia*.  ;iy 


4.ii.  '.SI    1   i 
li.,   .■.".'  1- 
S.'..  t2i    77 
.'■10.  7i:Vtv7 
4111.021   24 

11 
4s2.  7'«i  70 

4 "7.  :is7   ,'4 
2,.  2''';  ll) 

;«i  2sy  4f5 

724.  121   i'9 
4U'.i.  :i7s  \ii 

II 
■v'.M    ls4  .iO 

2'7:U.^,  .M'.   11 

26.  9Jk1.  292.  51 

11.  ui'-.  IKKI  iKi 

4S,  :i.-,ll  02 

S2. '.'.'.I  Is 

1,>.  17,-|  7'. 

2."..  as4  ■'.' 

7  12.-<  1-'.' 

4.. 7 '.■'.I,  7'i2  21 

'.4s,  H7(l  I'H 

:>ji  :;.;:!  :u 
i:i. '.in:i.  MO  17 

2.'..  747.  i'.2.H.  39 


:c.7',.)  (.1 

s;,  4J1  ::> 

]'.'  ii7.i  2'. 

22.  "27  s4 

,',  ii'iii  :;:< 

",,  ii'.t.  i,«,  :ii 

li-",li    ll')!!  ''S 


4.  ,'.i.;!.  i»ie  oO 


:r 


','.' 


14.  7s'i.  »7.s.  li2 


'irtfid  ii.'^s.t.^ 


1.4H.941.38 
170.  159.55 


1.244.7S1  S3 


26.34.1,546.  11 


1..VW.  342  r.9 

I'd.  717   4fi 


1, 4o:(.  I.: 


3:!, 

90. 
is 
21, 
Is. 
7.  Is7. 

'.:u 

r ; 

l.\  713. 


r>(',ii  SI) 
2S'.(  4') 
IX.  1.  :ii) 
2,^2  28 
2119  .'0 
"Oil  41 
■,,7'l  23 
'.'III  (K) 
7  ,-.9.41 


20. 953,  292.  51 


1, 724. 

li.i. 


427  93 

2'..i  I'd 


1..V  1,  1'.3  97 


System  load  data 


war, 


!'..:( 7 


("ii  larati-.i  kMnwattdiour';: 

\  iM,!i:ii!\'  [".«"cr  [ilarit.  rruss 

N  :-'iiai;iy  i«,v>ir  jiIumi  .  ^ill-run'mTiii'd 

N  :-'ia'i'i.v  pi'W  't  i.:,i:;!,  i.'i^t . . . 

('ii-!i!;;:in  \'.i.  1  jinw.  r  !'!u:'.  pr.is..;.  . . 
(  i.-lii.  :i!i  .\.i.  1  ix.i'.ir  I'liia!,  -^'If-con- 
si]::..d     


liO    I'^t,  (KHI       12N.  )',7,  i«Ki     107,  I04.  fififi 
I.  :;,'"7,  942  1,  !;4,  7"-s  701.  7.rt 

Ii'2.  S41 .  o,VS       127.  O.V).  292    K*;,  ;{4;!,  297 


('u-)i:;,.in  No.  I  ;".\v.t  ;  lint,  ii.d .  . . 

('ud.a:,-!:'.  .Vn.  2  ji.iUit  [.l:i;it.  n'r.K'^ 
ruOi,'..:ir.  -No,  2  Juamt  iiLiiit,  si-U-cDn- 
sn:i.'"l     -  -      -  - -    - 

('u-li!l;:ill   N".),   2  I.iiV*  ,T  i'iaia.  Hl't  .  .  .. 


Strari.  I'l'ifit  N'.i.  1,  '.ti.';s 

Sliii'r.  |!uit  -N'li,  !, 'i-ll-in:!-!!:!!!'!! 


v..  I'A.im 

93.985,000 

UI. 

IK),  (100 

1,377,330 

1.418.007 

I, 

iK.'i.  7JS 

s:i.  776.  670 

92.  566,  993 

no. 

<»46.  272 

1.-:.  029.  UOO 

151.778.000 

129. 

'."III.  (XHJ 

1 .  299,  .560 

1.32S.  166 

1. 

17!*.  or,i 

12,5,629.440 


~n:i::;  ;'l:i: 


t  N'n.  1,  r,rt 


Sfi'.Tn:  ;,|-in'  Vo.  2.  !:'r'i-';       .    .    .. 

SiiMii.  plint  N'li.  2.  -il.'-i'criMin.i'd     . 

.sifsin  I'iiuit  Xn.  2,  net . . 

Pystem  iti'T'.'v  trun- 11  tii.r.s 

Nil  t;y.lfi.-i;i"HTat.  .1  kil  iwati -t:.iiir< 
\.t  .-train-cniTat' -i  kili.witt-l  1  iir< 
liio  iM'.i  ft'iTii  Sral',!'-  kilowaltdi.iurs--- 

'r(i':il  f.-iiiT'ii'-i  atid  ri.i-i  iv.-'l 
l)c!nrri'l  lij  .-.  .iill.  .  k,i  I'A  a:tdiijiirs   . . 

N.'t  sv^t.'iii  ri'iju'''''::.  r,t,< 
St  l(-<'iiri-'i:j.'d,    liiir    and     trii;sf.jr:a.  r 

l..".s 

Ti.ti!  1  mrry  ,';,ili'S  •■\clii'lini:  Seatlk'  . 

( ii  ii.'r:C  ira' t'!  int  ;"ak  '  kil.ivx  ;in.s): 

Ni<';u:i!iy  ji.iw.t  piiiit  

('ii--!ii;.:iii  .\.i.  1  !•  'U.  r  plutit  

(  u.'-tiiiin  N'l   2  i")\v.r  I'liat  

Slr.ilil  plillt  No,  1    

.-i.':i:ii  jl-iM!  N.J.  2  .       ., _. 

M:ix:;a'iii,  I  .1  1-    k  .l.iwiitt.- ;: 

'I  ..till  l.'i  IJlT'ltii.Q 

S\-!i::i  vxj,tk 


(ilo,  4110 
9<.,  770 


^.13.  (■;«) 


319,000 


(319,000) 


"12,247,  IftS 
l'*4.<'.:Vt 
2'2l.'liHJ 

312.  •'i»'.2.  798 
1  '.I.  f,:A.  (.XX) 


l.W),  449. 8.34 


41.766 

11.  :i'/> 

5.714.000 

92s:.  000 


128. -aa  939 


261,000 


4,  7.v;,  000 


(261.(100) 


370.  rw-,7,  119 

4.  744.  2:f4 

27,  ex)0 


374. 8,38, 3,53 
2, 692, 000 


344.  7M.,V;9 

.V,.  !(,V,.  926 
244,  .v>2.  1,'.3   1   :o:!.  (i2.'..  407    2S7.  S4i7.  *;:«" 


2".):;.  oils.  7','s      :i72.  !4t;.  353 
IS.  4".''..  M'.  I     Ss.  .'i2!.fdr, 


34.'.  nn.  .'.OS 

'2''.C.',<4',0 

:.,  utiij 


344,817.5.59 
53,000 


2.1.  00f> 

40.  OHO 

4s,  OHII 

4,0iKJ 


71.(XKI 
(,2.  IKK) 


24.(V10 

4(1  'in 
,12,  Oi«l 

12,1^ 

7s.  I* HI 
»;<.  i»Ki 


22.  fiOf) 
4". .««l 
4.1.  OOU 


7r,.  oocj 
r:;,  1)110 


r 


r 


ft 


fn'J 


Sifstem  load  djta-  Continued 


CONliKKSSiONALaybX-DRD—HoUSE 

loses — Direct  "<id   indirect 


OCYOUUl  20 


isae 


1837 


Segregation  of  energy  billed 


I. 

( 

M  . 

M 

M 


IrtI 


10:V.  .k.l'>-    I    1017 '.k:in-    I   ISlHikil-v 
•  tttt-boitrs)  I  watt-hirtirs)    watt  lioiir>) 


rrrt  ??i«(wHy 

^  ■        ■  •  ai        


tek-;*  Iv  .>U.<-r  ul.iil.f' i-\iTi>l  SsattW 

?n\  r   t  »l 

S»l**  U)  ■^.•■tfta  ■ 


Total  rnenry  bilM- 


4>«.  .V.'.'.  Kjfl 

»».  I  •".'.  9M  t 

111.  2.W, '•O  I 

I.  I.H.  i»5 

7.  Ilh,'.*tft 

IK.  (Ml.  ?.«S 

6.Mi4U 

2+t.  V,i  l.W 
IV,  AM,  OM 


52.  :v;7.  r,.T.» 

H.  922.  .'i2» 

■JiiOU.  JTi) 

I.  n«.  4»iii 

7.  liN  5.S.S 

10. '>«J.  it'-ft 

7.  ii'kJ  Ti.l 


,■17.  ?^t   Wi 

33,  «23  7l» 

17l).ti>.*.'., -44 

Tlti.  i««» 

7,ti>>ft.V»-.7 

11.119.4.  C*7 

7.W)l.4.>* 


dross  carninps  ta.\; 

c^inU* 

CUy 

rtrMiiitiiii' Work 

Hydro,  pis,  and  iniscolUn«>u8  taxes. 


rcT'vntajji'    to    gross    oin-rating 
fi'vcniK'S 


I 


$eA.  ^^i  fn 
17l,.w;7'J 

272. 9.1.V  1« 


iK%  .'.:y.  67 
i.«r.7  .">"* 

21.ll«V4  70 


I'jrw 


$AS  220  n^ 

laii.  nuya 

442.  12 
31.  585.  53 


279.  .V.i.  "G 


2VI.  4|R  70 


11.57 


10.98 


11  34 


■rr.n  rrf^nprnl 


\ 


2a4.3rM.i53 


3i3.«2:i.n(>7 


2»7,  *>7.  fi33 
&i.<liiO 


318k  317. 307      287.9fi0.B:O 


•, ;  i.-vt  r»il*ay  .-  — 

Mil!  :i  li",.!  m  J  otrur  fiiM-r  ^:ilc< 
FalH>  to  otlh-r  ullSitn.*  I'livpt  Nt-ntlle... 

.<U*»»i't»l     . --- 

gitUn  t<i  ^•■Hlll<•         ■   


I'uUil  rnwity  bilW-"! 


Avcraxe  Dumb<*r  of  bilUnes 


iu3f> 


IV37 


1438 


I 

3i).nr>8  I 

.1.  7.'>B  I 
t.  IJU 

251 
11 


3.  ".{  , 

l..«* 

1 

1 

258 

U 


31.7«3 

3.  7y7 
'  I.IU.T 

1 
1 

11 


The  light  dlvlsirin  al-o  pay<;  to  thr  city  of  T  _ 

for  <=«^rv!r»>5  rendered  30  percent  of  all  r-alrirlp-  ir    t!.-  f-Low....    n   , 
off;  .-^      Treasurer,  controller     ,nrnu  %     r.tv   .!"tk    c- .:   M-rvioe,   ar.a 
CU3  purcUHMng  agent,  as  ^eil  ..^  itn'.di  lur  qu.u-u:^  ...cupied      lh..s 
expanse  for  L.st  3  years  amounted  to: 
,n,«  $1B   004   97 

1938--- -^'  ^^*  ^ 

Sr-  firther  explanation  under  "Revenue  drllnr  " 

Fixed  assets — plant — Dec.  31,  1UJ3 


XV2l<« 
I 


35.991 
1 


»,874 
1 


3.V  219 


3.V992 


-r 


3fi.S75 


Res-dent.al  service  data  for   i9J.^ 


Avrmff  r.  vcTiu.'  ixr  kilou  itt-hour  OfOU-. 

K  '-  »  jft-rKxir^  per  cu;»M»r»cf  — 

A».  r  wi  rwenuf  i«-t  i-usti»tn*r  


Taciiiiui 


1.  5« 

1.8IM 

S2&23 


NHtloual 

(E    F.  !. 
rtpiirt) 


I'nit  N».  1.  .Ni-'iii:illy  !">wer  (tlant^ 

I  ttit  N".  2,  <'a>>'iin»n  r>'>«<"r  lilnnt  So.  1 
I  n>t  .So.  3,  C'u.sliin;ini>«i*er  i>iiinl  No.  2 

I  nit  Ni>.  4.  stiiiiii  ;)l:ii  I  So.  I 

Vr.it  No   .1.  si^xir"!  I'hnt  No.  2 

Tnin-sraission  s.sst*in 

Di.'itnliiiliiiti  puiiit — ■ 

(letieral  pUiU      


RutiDps 


IIorsevK>wcr  |    Kilowiitts  . 


193S 


I 


Total. 


32.000 
.W.OOO 
7A.000 
12.000 
33.500 


2'4. 000  $2. 107.  S'.i3  19 

W,  \M*)  4. :«!:».  »H«  >v» 

.V4.UUI)  (I,  .if*!.  34".  -'<' 

'.I  000  3<.'7,li70.32 

i'..000  1.KVS.27I   79 

I  1. 7'i.;.  f^^i  ''i 

'^"'   6.907.  I >.e. '.7 

.1  5W.2.SS.t).5 


202,500 


US.  000     24.429.241.93 


4.Z<    I 
S5.i    I 
$36.  DM 


;'«« 

HM7 

1«W 

J 

T938.  nvoricp 

•  orni.s  [ler 

kilowait- 

bourt 

fStM.Tl  77 

507  .'HXJ  (Vl  , 

74ti.  Zr.  .11  . 

ft.  .V4l.  19 

72.  141. 05 

(3.  7'JS  41 

4a  '  W  7S 

$MS,«1.96 

4>.i<...  a>.>.  'M\ 

yTl.  li*>  27 

t>,  l!»7.3«* 

72.  4  It).  34 

W.S17.** 

4.1. ««  41 

i»9^.  29;  01 

.M.\4J>  93 

V.J.  >«i  1  w 

5.  252  fiO 

71.i;4  2:1. 

S4. 24.1  82 

48.403.96 

1.  .V, 

I,  TimuTi  Ul      

1         .  '  ml 

\'          lid  stn-*!  rtiilwny 

v          ii».l«tTwlhKluin« 

\           iv.li      and      vV.H-r 

1  lit  111    viics 
t^ks    lo    rUtxr     UUUUC5 

1.53 
.50 
.73 

1.01 

.76 
.61 

SubtotAl 

SiUfs  t'l  >'attle 

a,2V..ft23  54 

uKiTaoo 

2.525,.V.1.«« 
15,337.50 

1473.7M.«.7 
2ta.W) 

.86 

T.  •  di'n.'ncy  l'i".-.l 

]hlbrt'lUiH.iiu>     rfM'Uuo 

and  lidjosuufnt* 

A  ,i.Vi,  892  54 
6.072.37 

2,  MO.  SK9  16 
5. 425.  72 

•2.474,029.67 

(295  iO) 

Tot:il       oprritlog 
lYvinuey.^ 

i3.'-9.yr.4  91 

2.  .M«..114  « 

2,  473.  7.M.  27 

47    1 

^^    ^ 

^^  „    ^ 

--  — - ^^ 

"'""'■■■ 6.0 

Ci  mniercial  utilization  and  general ---  9-9 

Dedvc- :.-!.-   ircni  crcas  Income fO- ^ 

l!i'.  it>:      

Apprr>pr'.:iff^(i  for  bcud  roUemption 

N"'  inri>nu' 


Op'T-.itinj;  rxpt-nso 

I>  preciii'ion 

Pnxluctlnn 

Trail. -nussion 

D'.'s'ribMtirn 


10.4 
'  9.9 
29  7 

^2  6 


1938  rcvenne  dollar 

Dirf't  tn\f>'-  u-.fiude  gross  revenu'^  taxes  paid  to  State  aiid  10  nty 
,  :.;■.  t;  t  r  ♦  ■!  :  .xrs  amount  to  11  34  percent  ot  the  total  reveiivie, 
find    a'f    rlrtaile*!    below:' 

Stat-'     f  w  i.^hir.gton; 

P^i'iM-   uT'.lity    tax  3  p^'^ent    f  69.  965.  10 

Bu.=ii.tss  Rcdvitie-.  Fales  and  campensat- 

ln><  taxes 6.048  13 

Auto  licenses  and  gas  tax 3.514  ."'5 

Power  Utense   fees 2.966.66 


Operating  expenses 


Total.  S;  >rf'  .  f  Washington 

Mason  and  Pierce  Counties: 

Ma<on   Ccuntv   .■-chools 4  447.98 

Pierce  County  schools 3.  SCO  00 


Total  counties 

Cltv  of  Tacoma: 

"Gross  Earning?  t.nx  f7'>i  percent! ICO.  IR^   99 

In-pfC^ion  services 9  i^T   n 

Gratuitous   work 44-'    1.' 


41^4    4t 


7   342   93 


r*v  '  f  Tacoma- 


FTv>'luction    .  

Tnns!'  L-chio  mmI  trannfoTinaUon... 

Hnirii'ijii  >n  — 

t  ;  ■>   

U 

c.a:--; 

OpentinjtO'.i  ^   «'■•     

MeiTpciatKMi     


I9d« 

1937 

193S 

$127,277  14 

$l!«.V7sl  :w 

$l>4.r.4fi.  IS 

72.  7tV5.  27 

91.211  3» 

UM.  122  .S5 

IM  •■,79.  57 

129.0^0.  j; 

141',  7,i<l  10 

2:<.  IM  9« 

2*5  '»~r^  17 

HI.  930  i.', 

>.l  >«  10 

■.,i  (•"  ifi 

110.  21 «.  (IS 

W>.  'iHO.  Ti 

'^,  :_■»  :,; 

7h.  m9.  93 

494. 075  7A 

«(».  248  ?0 

706.401  09 

4rtO.  V>-2  e« 

4'^'T,  ^M   S7 

474.  OM.  f">3 

'r*   4>   44 

!,'■":  v^ '.  "" 

1.  !<*!«,  1-'   "2 

T.-t.a 

Additional  contribution.^  and  services  to  the 
cltv  cf  T.'.coma: 

Street-lighting  energy   (1938)    unpaid. - 
Street-U(;ht:ng    operation    and    mainte- 
nance   (19381    unpaid! 

30-p-rfent  gem^'al  f '.;'::!  cfTl>H'  exp.T.-c    . 


189.  9f'.    J2 


230. 413  64 


69.  PH   04 

4;    4r.c   40 
21.  .T>1.  26 


Atl  l:;ion.-,l  to  c;t\ 


■f  Tac 


132   6J7   70 


>  Co:.-r.but:ciy-  to  oiTu  t  ;  rf  cif,  c-:.:vc:],  v.  d.'partn..t.t  cf  publ.c 
financt>  ri'y  clork.  bvia:d  cf  cuiitractci  .luU  ii-*a,ru.s,  and  tlie  ci.il 
service  ccnimis>ion. 


1939 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


673 


S:c.tcmcKt   0/   ho7idcd   dc^t   Dec    31.   19:^8 


Vi!i>-  .ifUmh 

Date 

of 

t »...„>-/  '   In-    1  Anii.ii:.; 
Amount  of  ,  ,,.^.^,      mr 

!^i:r;.-     .':-.:'n 

issue 

rale    standjup 

1 

Licht  and  power  p'neral 

1009 

$300,000.00 

4U 

Nonej  NU'iually    L',;ht    A 

hiiiu's. 

1       Power. 

El.  I'tric  lipht  an<l  power 

1913 

250, 000. 00 

t 

N')ne    Hofiindinc    part    of 

n  fundiuic  bonds. 

w;ti-r     and     lir'.t 

1      biini.^.  lsj:> 

Do 

1913 

r,o,  .}■»:.  :^'   

None    Nis'iu-illy    I.i..:ht    i 

1      I'ower.- 

Electric  lipht  and  power' 

1910 

1.  700,  000.  00 

5 

None,  Construition  of  NIs 

riv  auc  bonds. 

•                 1      fjuiliy  plan' 

Do -- 

1919 

:!oii.  O'lj  on 

t'l 

None:  Purchase    of    •  'i-h- 

man  i>ower  >Up. 

Electric  He ht.Tn  t  ;<  w  r 

l',>24 

4.i»v..  i».ii  00 

5!i 

$500,000 

ron..itnirt.(in        first 

revt-niip  Ixju.ts.  s  tu's 
A. 
Fli'i'tric  lipht  ni'l  i>'Wpr 

("u^h:i;:iti  1  Ilit. 

I'.y, 

Jli  '.  IRK.l-fX) 

^ 

Nnne 

riant    iin|ir.r.i'!r.i!,t 

rv'vcmu'  toiuL-.. 

CoiniU'Tce  St. 

ttrics  U-1    

h'-j 

l.'VU.O00.OO 

'     '       Nunc 

Cons;ru.  t;un  M'f'U  1 

(.'ii-hi.,,.n  1  r.il 

.«!«rips  n-2 

1929 

l,.5O0.00O.0Oj       41.      >'.fi.000 

D.I. 

Scrii ;  H  J     

ly-jy 

1.  :5i*J.  OiKJ.  Il<)|       4"«  1.  :i.')(.l<lOO 

I'l 

Soriisi          

1930 

MX  000.  00 

4' I      322.  (KX) 

("on^'nirli.m  th::! 
rushinaii  1  n:' . 

Electric  lipht  nni  [..at 

1930 

2. 000. 000. 00 

4?4  1,575.IXV1 

("iin.-.;ni'  '  1  .n     vir.uri 

revenue  lx)Hds. 

I.liu.t  N...  I 

T<,tal 

13.  1«0.342.  79 

4..''«3.000 

1 

VOTF       n-irt    un.  .;rri'..  rit,     «1.M.4?<MM1  O:;,    !>■. ■!.!.. I    li.M.    $4.'''.:V'Wi;    t;il  uice    <.i 
e.i-t  ■  '.  j.l'.ir  ;  ;,!.!  ',  r  fr-ini  cirri  nth  'i(  >>  >Ii-in,  :;njl  |..  ri.'.  ji.iv  ri'.  iit   n.  \tv^>  :it  'iiileht- 

r  ;■  .    ■  M  ,,!  •  .   ;.  ,.1     :i    \]<r    I.  in:: 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Orepon. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  It  .seem.s  to  me  tha^  the  important 
question  ri^hf  now  is.  Will  the  power  companies  be  able  to 
i5(curt'  rontracts  for  the  so-called  exct^ss  power  at  Bonne- 
ville and  T.  V.  A.?  Will  the  genth  man  .speak  particularly 
akng  that  line  as  to  whether  or  not  such  contracts  should 
bt  made  even  with  a  provision  in  them  that  they  can  be 
canceled'^' 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  with  private 
power  companies? 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Yes;  with  private  power  com- 
panic.=;. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Absolutely  no!  There  should  never  be  a 
kilowatt-hciir  of  rli-ctricity  sold  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  or  by  the  Bonneville  project  or  by  any  other  public 
p<i\\er  project  to  any  private  power  company  unless  it  is 
written  into  the  contract  that  the  private  power  company 
mtis*  sell  all  the  power  sold  by  it  in  that  area  at  the  yard- 
stick rates,  or  rates  fixed  by  the  Government  or  the  T.  V.  A. 
or  the  Bonneville  project,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  based 
upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distribution. 
The  resale  rates  should  be  written  into  the  contract.  Unless 
that  is  done  I  am  not  in  favor  of  selling  them  a  kilowatt-hotir 
of  public  power;  and  I  shall  fight  from  now  on  every  contract 
proposed  that  does  not  contain  such  salutary  provisions. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  100  percent, 
but  will  the  gentleman  please  develop  that  and  state  why 
that  should  be  done? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  order  to  supply  the  people  electricity  at 
rea.sonable  rates.  These  yardstick  rat-es  laid  down  by  Mr. 
Ross  at  Bonneville  and  by  the  T.  V.  A.  are  reasonable  rates. 
They  are  not  too  low;  If  anything  they  are  too  high  and  will 
be  rtduct^d  later. 

Private  power  company  rates  should  be  held  dowTi  to  them, 
and  no  private  company  should  be  sold  even  a  part  of  that 
power  unless  they  bring  their  rates  down  to  those  levels. 
Otherwise,  they  would  simply  "ground"  the  T.  V.  A.  and 
the  Bonneville  project  by  taking  that  power  and  using  their 
influence,  as  they  have  always  done,  to  kill  off  public  power 
districts,  to  kill  off  rural  electrification,  to  kill  off  municipal 
ownership,  and  to  prevent  the  people  from  getting  any  of  this 
power  at  all  at  the  yardstick  rates. 

They  are  now  boasting  that  if  they  can  get  these  contracts 
through,   then  they  are  safe.    They  can  then  continue  to 
overcharge   the   American   people   $1,000,000,000   a   year   or 
LXXXV 43 


more  from  now  to  doom.'-day.  I  say  this  in  answer  to  my 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMr.  Patrick!,  becau-e 
he  lives  in  the  city  el  B.rminr-!:am,  where  they  pay  some  of 
the  highest  rate.s  in  the  South.  The  State  of  Alabama  ac- 
cording to  the  T.  V.  A.  rat(.s  was  overcharged  last  year 
$7,300,505.  Bii-m;neham,  Ala.,  is  just  as  close  to  one  of  the 
T.  V.  A.  dams — in  fact,  it  is  probably  40  miles  closer  to  one  of 
the  T.  V.  A.  dams  than  my  home  town  of  Tup*.'lo  is  to  the 
P.ckwick  Dam  or  tlie  Wib^on  Dnm  at  Muscle  Shoals.  If  Ala- 
bama had  gotten  her  pawer  at  the  same  rates  at  which  we  are 
distributing  power  in  Tup<:lo,  Amory,  Corinth,  and,  in  fact, 
throughout  that  entire  district,  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Alabama  would  have  saved  $7,300,505  last  year.  Yet  these 
same  u-.^idious  influences  that  used  to  rob  us  and  that  have 
fought  nie  all  these  years  in  every  effort  I  have  made  to 
spread  cheap  electricity  throughout  that  country  are  now 
holdin?  the  majority  of  the  people  of  Alabama  in  Power 
Trust  bondage,  and  endeavoring  to  get  contracts  that  would 
forever  insure  them  that  advantage  and  prevent  the  people 
ot  Alabama  from  ever  getting  relief  from  these  exorbitant 
overcharges. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Docs  the  gentleman  say  that 
he  is  going  to  put  into  the  Record  these  figures,  the  compara- 
tive rates  of  T.  V.  A.  and  the  rates  of  the  various  munici- 
palities? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  have  the  figures  broken  down  by  States, 
but  to  put  them  in  for  every  municipality  I  fear  would  be  a 
very  great  order. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Has  the  gentleman  the  fig- 
ures foi'  the  city  of  New  York? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  can  give  the  gentleman  the  figures  for  the 
State  of  New  York.  According  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  the 
people  in  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  were  overcharged 
$157,872,433.  According  to  the  Ontario  rates,  which  Province, 
of  course,  is  just  across  the  Niagara  River  from  them,  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  last  year  were  overcharged 
$176,683,032. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  My  inquiry  is  a  friendly  one. 
I  am  anxious  to  know  whether  or  not  the  gentleman  compared 
the  matter  of  salaries  and  things  of  that  sort  in  making  this 
comparison.  I  am  asking  this  to  anticipate  their  criticism  in 
respect  to  higher  wages  and  taxes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  taxes  paid  by  private  power  interests  in 
the  State  of  New  York  do  not  begin  to  absorb  these  over- 
charges. 

In  the  Tenne.'^see  Valley  Authority  we  have  three  Directors. 
All  three  of  them  together  only  receive  $30,000  a  year  salary, 
or  $10,000  each.  Some  of  these  "highbinders"  in  the  utility 
holding  companies  draw  salaries  ranging  as  high  as  $200,000 
and  $250,000  a  year,  I  will  say  that  the  administrator  at 
Bonneville  and  all  three  of  the  Directors  of  the  T.  V.  A,  com- 
bined do  not  draw  as  much  salary  as  the  president  of  the 
Ccmmcnwealth  or  the  president  of  the  Electric  Bond  &  Share. 
Mr.  MARTIN  J,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.    I  wish  the  gentleman  would 
put  those  figures  in  the  Record  if  they  are  available. 
Mr.  RANKIN.     I  will  try  to  do  so. 
Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  I  make  the  point  that  these  old- 
line  companies,  private  utilities,  cannot  reduce  their  rates  to 
the  T.  V.  A.  yardstick  without  cutting  their  capitalization  in 
half.  Therefore  a  contract  that  attempts  to  carry  yardstick 
rates  will  not  be  enforced  by  the  private  utilities. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
that  I  reluctantly  arrived  at  my  present  convictions  in  favor 
of  public  ownership  of  power  facilities.  I  did  so  because  I 
found  it  is  the  only  way — let  me  repeat — it  is  absolutely  the 
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rn^v  wtv  thp  p.nplo  can  rvor  pet  electricity  at  what  it  us 
V.  r"  It  miK  bo  throuizh  somo  methnd  of  public  R-'ncration. 
tran-smission.  and  d.stnbuuon.  Tyu-re  >  not  a  '^incle  munici- 
pulilv  ;m  thr  Uni'fd  St,ites— and  if  anybody  df)ub'.s  thi.s,  jjht 
•n  th.'  nninic'.pali'v  and  I  w.U  nad  hi.-  ra'os  into  the 
[>— 'hore  ;.s  no-  a  .>.ncl-  nmnicipahty  m  wh:ch  the  people 
:,'.  -•':-..  d'  bv  a  privatr  powtr  company  of  any  kind  wh.ere 
th-  conlunif  rsaiv  no:  owvcharg.d  all  the  way  from  50  to  350 
percrnt  everv  mon;h  for  'ih*-';!  eUctncity, 

Mr  Sp''aktr,  I  rv.se  to  d..<ru.s.-  thi.-  Bonneville  projrct.  to 
5f  uv.d  .1  \v,irn;n2  that  tho.so  of  u.-  m  ttn.s  House  who  beli-vr  m 
\\r.j\.v  p.^'Aer  h.r.\'  lone  s;nc'  mad-  our  program  known.  We 
l-  ...•■..■  'h--  Oovernmrnt  .-i^.oukl  hold  m  perpetuity  the  dam.s  it 
i;m\v  -wm^  <'••  h:i.s  under  rnn<tructu)n  r)r  m  conr.m.plation,  and 
.'■h,  Hid  t)ii:ld  the  tran.s!Tii.-^>inn  line.s  to  convey  the  d'Ctrcal 
«  '..'  :::y 
I. id,;;. 

(    <  i.'^i.itiv,'    u.s vocation.-,    or    oth'M'    public    ai'encie.s    at 
i;v.:;:in!!m  la'ts  n.'C''.s^ary  to  amorti/f  th.at  part  of  the  inve.-^t- 
r-  :i:    (h.iri'.rd  to  pow.r  in  40  or  50  yeans,  wi'h  ihe  distinct 


<;.n»ra;.d  at   th.c-e  dum.s  th.rou^zhout  the  distribution 
(1    lach    on^'    and    s;  11  at    uhole.sale    to    citie.s,   tcwn.s. 


the 


II : 


A  -prctic  requir-ni-n*  th.at  it  b-'  di>tnbuM.d  to  the  ul'i- 
mate  con.-umer-  .it  ihr  yardstick  r.itcs.  or  rates  bas<d  npnn 
the  cos*  't  I'.s  piijflia.-.f  and  dis'r;bu' u)ti.  Or.  m  o'her  words, 
rates  b.i.-'d  up.^n  ihc  c-t  ui  gfneration.  tran.-nii.ssi(^n,  and 
ci'.-tribii'.'in. 

In  .iddi-K-n  to  that,  if  anv  of  it  is  sold  at  all  thrrueh  pri- 
va*e  \<)\\tv  crmr.iTnfs  th*'v  ir.ust  rrdure  rh.e:r  ratfs  to  these 
levels  or  they  ;  ann  >t  u-t  public  p«!wer  without  a  fiuhl  from 
now  on  as  lone  a>  ih.e  friends  of  pubiw  power  occupy  seats  m 

t.»'.:-   H   u-' 

Mr.  Spt^iker,  will  the  gentleman 


NT:     PILRCE  of  Orctun. 
>ie.d  ' 

Mr    R,\.\KIN',     I  yield. 

Mr  IMEKCE  of  Or.>;on, 
the  Nortl-.wes;  tc  provide  a 
will  tetd  tlicir  pwwer  m,  bo! 

Mi     H.AlNKIN      Yes 

M:    PIERCE  of  Oies-Cin. 
grid  sysieiu. 


There  is  now  a  proposition  in 
end  .-ystim  by  which  companies 
h  prnate  and  publ.c. 

Tt  11  us  vsh.at  ycu  know  about  the 


Mr  RANKLN  I  went  into  tha^  crid-system  proposition 
some  vears  a^o.  Tl-.ey  advocated  one  for  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley area.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Authc^rity  directors  w,-re  not 
in  favor  of  it — or  al  least  seme  of  them  weie  not— but  I  found 
th.at  there  was  a  movement  on  to  have  it  adopted,  and  S-nator 
NoRRis  and  I  Rot  after  it  and  broke  it  up  and  -^aved  the 
people  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  fro.m  it. 

Whenever  vcu  form  a  evid  system  and  mi.x  private  power 
with  public  power  vou  are  simply  lo.unc  the  benefit;;  of  pubi.c 
pouer  and  turning  it  over  to  the  Power  Tru.-t,  No;  we  are 
no-  coinit  'o  appropriate  money  for  any  grid  system  cr  for 
anv  public  power  to  b.-  turned  over  to  the  Power  Trust   for 

them  to  rob  the  Am.eriean  people  with  it.     We  might  as  vscU 
understand  that  now. 

Mr,    Speaker,    I    am    inserting    four    tables    .-howmg    the 

amount    of    electnciry    used    and    the    overcharges    m    every 

State    m    the    Union,    aciordmt;    to    th-/   T,    V.    A,    rates,    the 

Tacoma  rates,  and  the  Ontario  rat-.s 

The  first  table  .shows  the  number  of  residential  C(>nsumers. 

the  ameunt  of  electricity  used,  and  the  overt h.ar'.ies  in  each 

I    Slate,  . 

The  seci^nd  table  shews  the  same  thing  for  the  commercial 
'    con-uiot-rs. 

The   third   one   shows   the   same   thint;   for   the   indtustrial 
consunvrs.  and  the  fourth  one  shows  the  total  lor  all  con- 
j    fumers  m  each  Slate. 

These    are    tiie    exorbitant    o\Trchar£:es    that    the    private 

!    power    mterosts    m    this    country    would    perpetuate    if    they 

'    could  only  get  iheir  hand.s  on  the  pov\er  ^-enerated  at  every 

I    public-power  project    m  the  United  States,  from  B.mncville 

to  the  T.  V.  A. 

I  trust  that  every  M^nber  of  the  House,  and  everyone  else 
who  r''ads  this  record,  will  take  tlv  trne  to  r-'ad  these  tables 
carefully,  especially  that  part  of  them  that  applies  to  his 
own  State,  and  then  lom  us  friends  of  public  p.Av.r  m  lifting 
thi.^  enormous  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  unpro- 
tect.-d  power  con.  uiner^  throughout  the  whole  country, 
;  Applau--e  ] 
The  matter  referred  to  follows:  ( 


Tabi  e   1 


'.df'i:ial  rlt-ct'ic  <ale:i.  li'-'S 


State 


AlsNHTia 

Ari.*.ir!.-i 

.^rk:HlN}i<i 

Californul 

("«»K.rHcl<>     

(oIlIkH  (ii-ut 

l>rtH»an»        

Di-iinct  ot  Colnmbm 

fl»riila    

('t«H>rfi* .. 

Iitii))f>     

IliUlitl-S       

In<1i:in« - 

loWli        ^. — 

K'»ii'»'V*        

ke:  lucky  

l.«>(l^.>^i^M. . 

MitJiw      

M,Hnl:ind      

M  i.*'ti«'hij?»tts 

Miihcaii        

M  mt.iN..t» 

Nt^^i^sippl 

Mlv'X'llTl    1 

Monl.^n* 

^  Nt'hra*k» 

"~N<v*>!h  

N«>V4l3nii«hire 

Ni'vt  Ji'r»«'y  — 

Npu  Nffxico. 

Nrw  >';>rk 

N.T!*-  <:ir>l:iM 

N\.rth  l»»kol*. 

Ohi.)  

t)kl-ibotua  ...„ 

(Vrrcon  

rormi«y|v«nia 

Khiflf  Ubtnd  

.<imth  i'!tr'>lia« 

S.mlh  I'lAkol*. .- 

Tennessee    .- 

T^iis      ... 


KslimatM  sales  data  for  IU33 


Xunih*r  of   Toral  kilowatt- 
cii>toniws  hours 


Estimated  revenue?  and  consuii.>r  <  i 


Icr  r  . 


t   1 


ines<p«'  Valley 
.\utlii)nty 


Tacoma,  \\':ivh. 


Keventies     Overcharges 


KVir^ 
4l.tf7:J 

1.  Miis  »ir.^ 
irz  1 '.« 
419.  4  W 
44.  11)2 
134.  72M 
2X\  v;7 
2ly.  iVi* 

I,  TIC.  7V(0 

.'>7«.  IW 

37i  I2S 

2r>i.  I!« 

224,  4»)1 

aw.  ^7 » 

140.  ,W« 

3tM.  '.NJ 

1.0f>4.  7».J 

1.  IRMl.  ,Sn4 

42.\  KU 

7.\  S7ii 

.VSH.  107 

S7.»M,J 

14.  MO 

W2.  S77 

1.0l'.l.  214 

32.  Mri  I 
3,214.1144  ' 
21K  47»  1 
.S7,  i)«vT 
1.4'M,  12;t  i 
214.2'« 
ls2.(»M 
1.92.VS.S7  i 
im.  249 
h».  0.^7 
«3  71U 

vjy.  279  ; 

(V.S2.  7i»y  I 


1*9. 
:«, 

is:*. 
IM 
3si 

■M\. 
ItJ. 
247. 

1^.1. 

2'.w. 


2fvi, 
Jl>4 
Ifi9. 
1-f; 
w, 
24.'., 
R,Sf>. 
l.(Wl. 

3y7. 

51ft. 
X2. 

144. 
Iti, 
f». 

7lK 

2.  iTii'. 

■>iJK. 

S»>. 

1. 2:«>. 

l.'^7. 
24' t. 
1.  .V*.s. 
I'll. 
llXV 
S2, 
257. 
613. 


97i  oor> 

192.  IDD) 
l,>.l«)l> 
lilK.  INIU 

,«7.  mm 
l."il,ffll») 

S2'!.  I"*! 
.SWI.  KJ<> 

v7:!.  (MX) 
t'.7.5.  UO 
(N().  000 
7\»\  t«») 

Jdl.lKW 
017.000 
(M.S,  000 

,  4.i7.  tmo 

737. 11110 
142. '*« 
f,77.  ()(») 
2110,  («10 
I  CO.  mio 
7.M,UMt 
MO,  mio 
M2.i»lO 
:i7o.  000 
2SS.  nio 
41U,  (HJO 

SO.";,  iiiH) 
\M.  (»« 
r»)i.i««) 

9,S4,  lliW 
7»»),  000 
Ol-i.  000 
44l,l«IO 

*>7.  Olio 
2rs'l.  000 
247.  000 
17n,U)0 

2SV  (»« 
.\t7.  lO' 
ItvS. '»«' 
M3.(.>uO 


$,'..  -SS,  fi2S 
),s57.  71'5 
X  47.1.  I.>3 

41.  152.  607 
6,  ll.'>  41'i 

1«.  4.')7,  2!'l 
1,792,  8. y 

3,  '.<yii.  9.VJ 
I2  11.M.  77S 

s,  ss-J.  34 1 

2.  >■<■  6.17 
.VI,  1 2i,  .SSJi 

ly.  »«.,  027 

12,217   l'i7 

'.».  107.  0s6 

i>.  ssi.t».'>2 

7.027  Xm 

4.  s*.,  611 
10.  2SN  7<<2 
3\  1-24,729 
:w,  SO  1,377 
14.  tr  .S47 

2  '»24.  6.U 
1",<.  47.'',  67fi 

3.  Ififi,  860 
fi.1t7,8»V2 

iWl.Bt'.l 
X  t*>.  07.S 

37.  4.S.'^.  H44 

I,  Hs  4.^2 

lOS*.  W.'.,  6<'>1 

7.r.52,671 

%  ISlt,  3-"» 

45.  74.S,  7IS 
K  1»2.  205 
ti,  '*7  (M3 

4,S.  462,  4M 
5. '171,  517 
3,  i»X  5il 
2  412.417 

7   '+.;.  tui 

24.017,173 


$4.(»>.3.  fiI7 

•soo,  tj7'i 

l,f.;U.  322 

2Ji.  «?st.  :*)7 

3.  100.  516 

y.  331.  2^4 

Hill,  o.il 

3.  4.S0,  1 1 1 
.5.  (VIZ  271 

5.  .^M.46;l 
1,57H,  li« 

34,  17U,  2m 
11.310,  y2H 

6,  ti09.  4»7 
5,  OI*i,  sy7 

4.  177,345 
3.  51,3.  twiy 

2,  41.J.  30f) 
fi,  245.  •297 

IS.  I,V,»,  4.s.'i 

2.5.  13,\:M0 

K,  945.  079 

1.  579.  301 

12.  a35,  'JtW 

1  fmt.  i>M 

3.  474,  S24 
3til,  l'.i2 

1.73(1.  141 

IS  S77,  745 

■..•A  911 

58,  HtH.  274 

4..5.<0.3hl 

1.  irvi-v.in 
30.  ity.  ',«i;j 

3.  94S,  fA.i 

4.  ,tiV..  910 
27,  sl7.  4»« 

2.  7.AS.  Ml 
2,  17:t. '.^-^ 
I.  1.-.7,  ;»r^) 
6,  0J<1.  2ie 

Us*.'!.  i:sJ 


Revenues 


$1.72.5.011 
1.  (V57.  (HO 
I.MI.^3I 

12,  4^■y.  240 
3.  014.  yi<<t 

7.  12fi.  •«i7 
901.  7SH 
510.  .S42 

fi.  402.  .i02 

3.  3.3(1.  H7H 

1.  lUfi,  4111 
21.944.  .322 

8.  057,  (RW 
5,  (507.  r.SO 

4.  Oils.  i>«y 

2.  7*H.  rt07 

3.  513,  6Hy 
Z  4 13,  .305 

4.  (M3.  495 
Irt.'.»«.^244 
ll,i>Vi,037 

5.  4S2,  4nH 
1.34MtW 
7,  4.19.  708 
1.51rt.  y-Jrt 

2,  S4.4.  o:w 
3t>o.  7iVJ 

1.949  9.14 

IS.  57S  ifiy 

791.. Ml 

46,  541,3s7 

3,  l?2,  -290 
1. 0fi7,  '•|()2 

1".  ."^KMS 

4,  243,  ,Vi2 
2.3'V\  133 

30,64.5.018 
3.212.  ii7«  I 
1.  31.5,  ,VM  ! 
I,2-->4,  4.i7 
1.914.415  I 

11.21y,  U21I  I 


$3.  .351.filfi 

0.59.  4^9 

I,. 344,  884 

2:J.  fi21.59rt 

2.  5.V!.  244 
7,  (W^.  555 

7:13.  2f..3 
Z>m;.'j.  504 
4.  fi4.5.  424 

4.  574.  406 

i.-jyy,  .s.')H 

28,  174,040 

y,3i«,  021 

5,  448.  8.5fi 

4.  125.  510 

3.  440,  97f. 
2,  895.  ."fvl 
1.  9S,S.  ,V>4 

5,  144.390 
14.9f.:i,  135 
20,  f>N2,  374 

7.  372.  477 

1.  298,  .ICW 
9.913,  119 
l..'i.">h.  ,1s;? 

2.  861. 991 
247.  173 

1.430.  197 

15,  .544,  175 

4.5S.  474 

48.  457,  it*) 

3.  r34.  .5(13 
917,010 

24. 93:4.  fV51 
1.  2«;7. 3<»5 

3.  54«').  .s»>7 
a  922.  7,55 

2.269.17(1 

1.790.  140 

9.12.  9«  15 

4.  964.  769 
6,619,  706 


Overcharges 


$2.4.37.012 
1.  198.  227 
2  1*1.319 

17.531.011 
3,5,59.  172 

8.  771.73ti 
1.0.59.  ,556 

1.  12,5.449 
7.  .3sy,  354 

4, 307,  y;« 

l.:{Ki'..  799 

27.  949.  .540 

10.  052.  l»)6 

6,  7C«,311 

4,  981.  .576 

3,  440.  976 

4,  1,12.075 

2.  8:J.S,  047 
.5,  144.  3<i't 

20.  161., 594 

16.119.003 

7  (1.5.5,  070 

1.626.  OJ5 

9.  '»l>2.  .157 
1.. SOS.  277 

3.  45.5.  s7l 
414.  :1SS 

2.  2.55.  87H 
21.911,  ()69 

S89.  97s 

59.948.  .tU 

3.918.  168 

l.a'*;,  3I.H 

20,  si 5.  667 

ti,  924.  900 

3.  12(1,  17t) 
25.  .5;W,  729 

3,7^r2,:Ml 
1.69',l,  411 
1,4  ".9.  512 
2.  978.  862 
18,397.467 


I'rnvince  of  Ontario, 
(':tn!id:t 


Revenues     Overcharges 


$2,894,314 

:~o,  319 

1.  KKJ.  701 
20,411.(593 

2.  207.  66.5 
6.  632.  28« 

6.34.  6.58 
2.47N.  382 
4.  007.  .5M 

3.  952,  642 

1,  12.'.,  J-.iO 
24.  3.i7,  (i3(i 

8. 0.17.  o'.jy 

4.  70;i.  609 

3.  569.  '..78 

2.  973.  003 
2,  .501.  732 
1.718.  ■-'74 

4.  444.  7'i8 
liS'.Kl.  776 
17.88.5.469 

6.  :i76.  976 
1,  12:1,  058 
8,  ,'.69.  297 

1.  174.90.5 

2.  476.  mi 
214.475 

1.  '234.  <lo 
13.  446.  648 

3'.H,,  445 
41.9.52.991 

3.  229.  427 
7'.  2.  5.59 

21..547.(V46 

2.  8(19,  926 

3.  OfiO.  840 
19.821.1.56 

1,964.''.29 
1.54.5.871 

82.5.  iM7 

4.  289.  561 
9,  1U2.  5W 


1, 
8, 
4, 
1. 
31, 


$2,8r>4,  314 
1,  2>7.  3'J7 
2.314,452 

20,740.914 
3,  907.  751 

9.  825.  003 
1.  l,-.8,  161 

512,571 

027,  197 

929.  6!»9 

V.O.  367 

7(.,5,  y^io 

11,310,928 

7.  513.  .•>.'■« 

5,  5;i7.  108 

3.  9(J8,  949 

4.  .525.  600 
3.  l(W.3;i7 

5.  844.  (W4 
22. 2:43, 9.53 
IS,  91.5,9(M 

8. 050.  .571 
1.  SOI.. 573 

10,  '.•O').  379 
1.991.9.5.5 

3.  S41.-260 
447.  186 

2.451,240 

24,00'.',  196 

952  007 

06.4.12.670 

4.  42:1.  24  t 
1.390.799 

24.201.072 

6.  .382.  -279 

3.  6ai.  203 
28.  Ml.  328 

4,  006,  SSS 

1.'M:v  1-so 

1,  >7.  .170 

3,  654.  070 

14,  J14,  (X.-J 


1939 
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675 


Table  1 

— Residential 

elect  nr  sa 

les.  1938 — Continued 

i;.-;,::.;irri  v,i,.s  ,i..la  f 

r  l'.^3s 

E.-UTi;iitC'i  ro-.  I'i'.iir.-- 

'.li-i  cn^iKUiT 

s,i\  ;nj^  liii.ti' 

r  r  il.'-  ;:i  flTcl  in  — 

SllUO 

Niiirhpr  ci 
customers 

Tulal  ki!'-«:.i!- 
hour.s 

Ti.t   1 
rr'.  fi, iii.'> 

.-3,  ,MS  470 
2.H4'i  ,1;  i 

laT.'.r;,  i;i 
12. 'la,  \:o 

6.Xi4.414 

17,  r,Hi,  111 

1,1  us.  9 '7 

'1  1  •,n(---i>e  V  illoy 
.^iiUionty 

TliCOIIM 

,  W  i.-h. 

I'rii\  :nop  of  Cirstario, 
(.':in:i.la 

Iiovcnue.-< 

<2.  071,  S'i7 
\.  142,  7-2 
6,  0,M.  724 
9.017,  2.' 2 
3,  9,10  ^>l 

10,  :t'.'\  Slrf 
:.'I7,  17(i 

Overch.'»rp(>s 

.*1,4  12,  .'73 

1,  20.1,  7M 
4,  7i>l  4J7 

.■(.  '.'7,'  ■mi; 

2,  SS4,  ;  2.( 
(i!  •>24. 194 

(•V'l,  s21 

Ke\  pri:;cs 

1  )\  rrih'irpo>: 

$l,'^'s,  I'.M 
1,  40.-,,  1.,1 
5.  7':>1.  305 
5.  .171.0-^1 
3.  ,l'.7..1ia 
8.  (ril,  '.»:.a 
7-1,740 

Rt'vpo-.ip-; 

Jl,  1-7,  717 
s»4,  '.31 
4.  3:J.  J25 
0.4 Is.  (CI 
2.  ,-22,  i;  13 
7,  j74,i;s7 

'jyj.  yjs 
2ui,  SjI,  3U6 

(ivprchnrcM 

rw  h         - 

VtT.i^ont -- 

\  ir2.;i:a 

Vv  -hineton    

\Vp-«it  Viruinia , 

Visc.'.n,>;in 

>V\.  w-ni- 

92.  ''•■0 

f.\.  I'.S 
26.S,  •,  (2 

ro^','  1: 

201    '"2 

,'..M,  Mil 

2''.  •..•.1 

',11.  ?,s".   Olio 
47,  4''i,OiiO 
2r'i  MT.ikio 
se2.  l':i.O'iO 
].-'<  'M'i,  r)()0 
4','l.»,i,0'i0 

2U,  N;l,  i)i«J 

M,  70.1, '171 
940,  ','.12 
4,  '.»^«J.  snj 
7,  41V),0V4 
3,  -t.' ,  MO 
.S.  12',,  4t1 
417,  2."! 

$2,0 '0.713 

1.4';i.S73 
6.  40-2,  84a 
6,  574.  .5;}S 
4,011.801 
e.  815.  72(i 
8:4*.  099 

•i.it  .1     

2!,  (.12,  270 

17,7'.'0,  :iUl,0.JO 

717,  449,  4'iS      41'.i,  L\f),  >sii      2,'7,  ,.33,  212 

;:s,  04J.  0-17 

37s,  suo,  lol 

418,617,692 

Taule  2. — Commercial  electric  salei,  19::8 


Stit'^ 


i;..!i;ii:;t. 


it;i  for  !'■:' ) 


l".^;:mat>-'i  rcVfriLii  s  aii'l  i-  irtsnmrr  snvinKs  under  rales  in  ellect  in— 


tU-i'.-iIII'  I>  hi. 1.1-  i  !1U'  -  I 


Tcnni'ssi'o  %'".'.;,  y  .\ulhority  'l';>nom<<.  \\:i«:h,  Provinw  of  Ontario,  Cann-ia 


Ri\tiiui'S     '  Ovorc'.iiirpis  ,     I;,  v.  riup?        (3viT'-hnr.'<'s  '     Hpvi-no"^<     ■  Ovrrr'' jr^t^s 


Al:ilM:!.a 

Arir.ooa 

Ark''n!<a,s 

California 

Cciliirnd.i    

Conn*"  ticut 

r'plawurp  

District  of  Columbia 

Flon'iia 

Georgia 

Idalio 

IIIiD'iis 

Indiana 

Iowa      

Kaa<Jas 

Ki  iiiiiL-ky. 

LouL'Oaua 

Mainp   

Maryland    

Mil.';.--  K  luLsetts 

Mi'-hicHH   

Minn«'srita 

Ml.'^-Hiipl.ii 

Mis'5'i!iri 

Montnna 

Nt'lifrt-ska 

Nevada  

Nrw  Hampshire 

K(^J.r^<y   

Kp»  Mexico 

Niw  York 

Korlli  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohi(, 

Okl;ih(.raa 

Orppon ._ 

I'pnn.s\Uanin 

lilu,.!.,    I>1-:0.1 

Sunt  It  Carolina. 

South  Dakota. 

Tpnu«^so<'  

TexfiS    

Xtah 

Vermont. 

Vtrcinia      

W'a,':tiinpt.in      

Wi-st  N'ir^inia 

VisTonsin 

Wyoming 

T..'il 


X>..  421 
-,  '0  4 
27,  s.i; 
32:4,  Oi3 
3t1, 122 
n  ',',1 

7,  21> 
21,.s.w 
53. 976 
50.  836 
13,873 
3,3",*.  421 
101.  I'i") 

8;i,  (H'S 

41.  .■;.•.,) 

42.  r.'i 

M.  H.10 
'  (,  0:'2 

K'V  411 

9<,  i:(.i 

2il,  274 

107,  113 

2:4.419 

41.,V'4 

,3,  77.'1 

I'l.  >■^>l 

I',-t4.  i«.l 
9.615 

1.22,  M2 
47.  .v2r, 
1,'   .is't 

2H"..  I'll 
1^,  076 
:i...  H12 

,il  0,411 

2),.^:,t 

2.',  n'-t'i 


4 1     is2 
14,1.  (:74 

1.1  :"'") 


1. 

'1') 

4- 

'.*'-s 

51 

ilV, 

TA 

.s-„s 

S.7 

6.S2 

~ 

977 

17''.,  21',' 
5s.  ';:4s 

S2  61'i 

1.  <.r,o  i»i. 

1   ^2     .11 

2.17,311. 
40,  6:17, 
17!.<>2',i 
2!',l  '22" 
2"9,  :i7.< 
10.1,  41'.. 
1.322.07't 
572.  ;(M. 
27'-i.  oi4, 

ais.  si9. 

1S2.  ;4>7, 
141.,  or,:. 
114  ,1.1o 
27' I.  JiC. 
',(29.lH:i, 
ft-iO.  '■SVt 

:W1.'r.M, 

7,1, 'i:i'.< 
531,  >: 

76, 1 w.. 
141,  (,.;... 

2^1.  47S. 

(■'7.  7'l'l. 
7  i  1,  73.1, 

3,\  Vxi. 

:5,  (.ill,  i.i'., 

211.  f,;>. 
11.000. 
!'^.l,  2  is, 
2s),  24  s, 
2' 7.  ,1*1^. 
1,  O"  ')i3, 

:\  2.11, 

I'M  424, 

17,  2^2, 

211   W, 

7(.l.  772. 

CS.  i)7ii 

2' I,  14.1. 


,  ,->. 


24  1, 
4.  I  ■>!. 
!~s  rin 
ICil  9',J2 
21,9,40 


000 
(klO 

("V«l 

•  kO 

I. ') 
0(10 
OX) 

IV  lO 

IM) 
Oo'J 
OoO 
iViO 
i)i«i 
0  HI 
IXKI    I 
iHXi  j 
an 
Olio  I 
irm  ' 
J"i   , 
O  KI 
'(DO   I 
O.KI    , 
i»lO    ' 
IKI    ' 

i)Mo  ; 
m)  I 

(MK.I   ' 

(KM) 

000 

000 

U.0 

ilOO 

IK  10 

IKMI 

OoO 

iMm 

1)110 
IXM) 
'UK) 
■:K)0 
Olio 
Oi10 
000 
000 
ikni 

IK«) 

Oih) 
000 


«5,  !71,:!15 

1,  ysj,  in,-, 

ri,  '•.2'),  179 
47   no.  ,57S 

1,701.(561 
10.  784.  892 

1.  18,1,9.32 

4,  ls2,  607 
in.  2;s,  617 

9.  21'i,  80,5  I 

•2.051,515  I 

47.  :i22,  210  I 

17,  12^.^93 

1",  ,17(.'js:i  i 

7,  ,5s4,  .Vi7  ' 

6.  2",'7,  244  , 

5.  4'.a,0si 

3,944,001  ' 

s,  sT',  2*''h'I  ' 

.14') 
-"*•''' 

COS 

S69  ' 

in' 
ri5 

(KI4 
f<'>.i 
427 
,'.:i',l 

,SS>, 
9'57 
2'v4 

47'. 
327 
602 
4.v5 
72S 
ys2 
64  1 

<,yoi 

5^5 
.170 
2i  .5 
701 
'>7 


30  4'1', 
12,  ^»\ 

3,  119, 
17,  472, 

3,  01.4 

5,  >'•'■''.. 
'  82-.), 

2  7,'.' I 
32.  572, 

1 ,  (i83. 
1. 3-,  2.17, 

7.  4W, 

2.  327. 
;i!.7iVl. 

<<.  l.-!7, 

I  ,  17", 

21,  sll, 

3,40-' 
2,  ,1v.>, 
7,  211, 
Z'i,  ',)01, 
2.  4."'. 
1,  215, 
7,  9C;i, 

P,  [KXi. 

5.  S21, 

l:>,  ,!9s, 

1.2».44, 


1, 
31.018. 

2.  5o5. 
4,  C2']. 

,57  s, 
.3.  M6, 
3^94:1, 
4., ".00, 
1.027 
■2:\\'\:>. 
9,  2'''i. 
l!  4'  7, 

3.  s.VI 
;.,  ,iti2. 
2.  .5' .  i , 
1 ,  ',1 !  2 

4.  -2' 

]:\.'''^\. 

].,    ]oi 

6,  ■.':ii, 

1.  <72, 
9.417, 
1,447, 

2,  ','7' I. 
41  IS. 


4i1 
.VJ'I 
747 
71') 
7:15 
2-13 
149 
2''.1 

:1:1s 
7:11 
.••''5 
141 


-4.1 
141 

"It 
111 
,1  i.l 
7S4 
514 

'(HI 


J2.  COl,  is-i 
I.  12.1.797 
■2,0.17,714 

16.  1 2^2  078 
3.  i:i1,  914  I 

fi.  r>  173 

'507,  1  C    ' 

l,r!'',  :i74  [ 
(1,  :i2'.  4';s  '■ 

4,71".  1(il   ' 
1,1127,  277   , 
23,  :177,  172 


I 


4  (I's^j,  i,ir,     19,  i,i>4,  aiLOoo  I    619, 20'),  0.1s 


1.  Ill,' 

114  • 

12,svi 

.170 

iVt.i 

119  ' 

.11.  11, 

,47 

4,1.77 

r;  >,, 

1 ,  l5So 

:>.  i.s 

17,  S,vl 

113 

4,  171 

7*^1 

:i,  1'I9 

029 

1.1,  Ovs 

448 

1.424 

'2:52 

1.  771 

S.s2 

1,  14',., 

2' 16 

4,  .'^12 

279 

11.7  V, 

nt'j 

!,  126, 

S.S9 

564 

2.11 

3.902 

117 

5.  S2f, 

251 

3  (l'*5 

sSl 

f).  77  2 

911 

477 

7W 

318,29') 

C34 

3,  724 

2,  i'34, 

3.  12',<, 
2,0:11, 
4,047. 

1'.',  1:59, 
14,393. 
6,  ;46:. 
1,7  05, 
8,  05i 
1.6.16, 

2,  t'.' ;. 

4  2!'. 

l,t,41, 

1',',  7,J^, 

i,m-i, 

77,  IXi. 

3,  4 17, 


1:1,  ^so, 
4.9'".l, 
2,9SO, 

12.727, 

2,  Ml, 
l.(')2, 
I.  •'...< 
2  S"'','. 
12.  1211, 

i.:!iii, 

(>;*, 
4.061, 
4  167, 
2  724 

r.  645, 

810. 


022 
516 

'.<17 

161 

11 '.1 
l'-5 
SOI 

lis 

s-2.1 
914 
3:1.1 
21! 

1 ;  1 
.^sl 
i,:i4 

,VM 
t  s', 
I'D 

1'20 
s,-.4 
1'29 
148 

o:n 


!.  '-21 

:ii.:';i. 

2  l^s, 

:5.  s-i. 

i,<i2. 

:;.  iv), 
i,  1  (1. 

4  '17, 
l."17 
27  4;2 
'.'  ■.■•!. 
1,  '.y*. 

:i. '.'-'.), 
3. 1-*;!, 


,  040 

.  S4^ 

x72 
171 
114 

■2i«. 
411 

2'5S 

v:ii 

')S2 

-2:1 

"27 
',.1:1 
•541 
1-2 
1,19 


$2.  4  is 
1,0-1 
2,  i«i.< 

M.  2.''.. 
:i,  li:i. 
6,  9  54. 

M2, 
6,  2-.'2 
4, 'K'2 
1.  0.", 
21,910, 
7;4:i,i, 


$2,  <61.  1 !  0 


I  1, 

4-17 
)o7 
1.-6 
479 
'■11' 1 
7-2 
121 
7,12 
1-3 


1  44- 
2-   S',7 

2  I"' 
4.  J>* 

:<  1,24 

4    14- 


it* I   i 


'M2 
4v4 


SSI,  1-42 


1 4  J 


iV4'l 
42s 
3 1 ./ 
:124 
7,56 
947 


3,111,909.424 


2.  ,is,l,  1.50 

3.  1117. ',..7.1 

1.94s,  :v;(i 

l.'.f.l  t,',5 

5, I*t4,  :fit9 

3.  7S'>, -.11 

13,  ,1'. 5,  142 

IS.  f,,V>.  0'.j7 

16.  S61,  ;i2S 

1:1,611.421 

6  44',), '2',)2 

6,  140, ',1S1 

1,422.413 

1,  (■,'«,,  913 

9,  KS9,  ,147 

7,  .5-:i.  Ill 

l,4."Ji.  (;',.6 

1,  .1',<7   171 

3,  12i  1,7,17 

2,  1l2,  411 

424,  ►^,,1s 

404,  7,1.1 

1 ,  1  '27,  1,15 

1,  622,  ,1sO 

]:i,  -"s"/,  :-!7s 

19,  2S2.  .;2<5 

•.■.:i.  :>()3 

1.  020,  ''.DO 

:-,  o'.i, Hill 

74.  1',",,  117 

t, : -1,91:5 

3,  :-;'2. 1-f, 

1,  "72.  234 

1  21:5.  '■,-4 

is.  772,  .--M 

i2,>*<)i.4'-:i 

4.  :<ii:i,  (.47 

4,8:17  '•J)7 

A  i71,4o4 

2,90s  :73 

1:1.7:1:1.8:1.1 

12  0-rM4 

l.i'Ji,  2:52 

2,  .10'   O'll 

1 ,  -,S:i,  h28 

1,571.771 

1,  !s2,  91,' 

1.401   '2) 

4   .MO,  ,'.63 

2,701,  165 

12,'.;",  769 

11   612,  2!  3 

1,  l''i('.  S',)0 

1  2<'7  -11 

176,  794 

677   107 

4.  O'.'i,  392 

3  S'M,  I'll 

C,  7  41,  78J< 

3  4!7  7S2 

3,  2i)  ,  ,iyo 

2,,1S4   ri' 

7,  141,, VIS 

f,,  2.'7  n3 

488,  097 

K06,  190 

1 

:i  it'.i, 

'i.  w.-, 

2.  '.  1*1, 
!.7'2, 
4,  446. 

12,  l'.5'i, 
14,s-2o, 

5  741 
1.2'.,i, 

8.  (','',6. 

1.  :i..i. 

'2.  74  i, 

:c>,. 
1.017 

11,  -21, 

.IS-, 

.V  7  SI'. 

3.  714, 
911 

IC,  4'il, 
3,  816. 
:5,3!6i 

12  Oil 
1, 


,  :io-, 

1,  ^,'56, 
1,0's, 
4.  rVi4 

IP  '"' 

l,(n- 

,120 

3,  r.T. 

5  SOT 

2   S',^ 

r  ?!'" 

410, 


oVI  \ 

472 

:il- 
»»y2 

244 

140 

'(•.- 

711 
"40 
.,*  1. 1 
:i27 
4 -.8 
14  1 

,i,i;i 

,1,sO 

':  17 
'.')S 
S12 
7'"1 
2sS 
4 ''9 
7S4 
107 

S2';l 

]'2'> 
r-n 
676 

(rin 

369 

ri 

264 

212 


16,) 
7:« 


'.XIO 
543 


1  '..4 


$2,  s'll.  196 

1.  1'*!.  ls5 

2.  is|.  !,<7 
IS.  17:i,  18  S 

:i,  \,f>.  122 

6,  1'24  S60 
f..M,  44'J 

l,2':7, :«) 

«,  ('43,  795 
5,  11 1 ,  4  ;  2 
1, 1'P.I, 

25.  ■222, 
s  .'.si.  ,175 
5,  ,141,  291 
4,0:54, ',V) 

3.  19'.', 

;i,  M- 

2   l-l,o:i3 

4.  4'.N.  7.15 
2- 1,  17  ,  4',t6 
11,1,71  6'va 

(5,  -7  2  :i73 
l.SlV'.Ciy 
8.  sec., '240 

1.  7i'.<.  3'2H 

2.  s-,..  s.i6 
412.  S.1S 

I.  7 '42.  .Is.5 
2).  74s.  J67 

1.0', »5.  0.5 
8I.471'.  175 

3.  ri'.). .  ,5 

1,:574,  60O 
,468 

5.  290,  470 

3,  2(k3,  470 
719,  6,'.0 

,217,  131 
7'2.  473 

1 .  12<i,  760 
3,237,  a52 

13.  r.l2.  ryiQ 

1,3M   611 

733,  .5-42 

4.31;',  114 

4.  1S7,  .3118 

2,  '.CZ  993 

7,  1-1,701 
8,54.  493 


15. 

5. 

3, 
13, 

r 


a-Sl,  159,301 


n-,o!0. 


T.n.  419,414 


355,  759,  004 


Table  3.— Industrial  and  other  electric  sales  for  ultimate  consumption,  1938 


l-:.r 

.Jtc  1  Sales  '!a!.a  f 

-r  1V3.5 

Kpiiniatf'l  ri'vpriufs  and  con.^uiner  saving.';  uu'lt'r 

rriK  -  in  .'ITp' 

lu- 

Stato 

N'ii'ii>,.-r  'if 

Total  kilowatt- 

TotAl  r.'vo- 

Tponi  --.N>  Villcy 
.5iii!.ori'.y 

Tacoma 

,  Wash, 

Prov::,r\'  0 
Cun 

f  Ontario, 
b^la 

CLL-lOOltT^i 

Rt' von  UPS 

0%-cr(.'liarres 

Revenues 

Ovrrtlinrpi'^ 

Rpvinut'-: 

OvercliiiTgea 

Al:il',;ma  . . ._ 

28,  S17 

9*=7,  l-LOiri 

$:o,  .54^1, 109 

$7,  ,'.67,  7:'S 

$2,972,311 

$5,  .148,  712 

$.1,401,  3-17 

$-,  989,  403 

$2.  r,.V>.  706 

Ariri,ina 

14.073 

3211  3li5.0».i 

4,  141   259 

2,  005,  SI  2 

2.  ej,,  4--7 

1,3.1s.  .589 

2,  *^'1,  6.'.0 

2,  117,  706 

2, 026,  5,33 

ArkftiL'ia.s 

16,  1  1!) 

324.  02',  0011 

4,761  619 

2,  9-^2.  611 

1,7-1,'.)6- 

l,9Vl,nil 

2.  773,  iK^'S 

LlC'l,^;'! 

Z  773,  00,8 

Califortiia  .. 

314.  . ':7s 

5,  037,  S4'5.  O..0 

6;5,9so.  725 

59.  6.I0,  01'; 

4.  3.--1, ».-'.) 

39,  796, '111 

21,  18J.7I4 

62.  917,  033 

1 ,  02:1,  692 

ColoruV'         

17,s'-,l 

3'2Vf  ?:o,  UH) 

.I.'JS-    .•■.•9 

z.  (*■"■.  :"s 

2.:is2,  i.i 

2,  4,10,  li77 

3,  .'M,  '  '2 

?.  8(Ki,  620 

2,  '  S4.  0)9 

Corui.'cti.nn... - - 

10. '■■-: 

544,  91K  000 

11.74  .  !)Os 

7,  42'2,  1,V! 

4,321,7,1- 

4.  911,  9'ri 

fi,  7S7,  '179 

7.  8-n,  !-7 

3.  9i'j.  721 

iJiboAwe        .          

-72 

112,  avi,  iKk: 

1.  47'.,  197 

976,  7:10 

41^.  467 

61! ,  1.13 

822, '44 

1,03:,23S 

4i;,'J,59 

I'btri-l  of  Cluiiibia 

7'," ' 

396,  'iy'7,  0  )0 

4,  7(v    775 

3.  2S8,  11 4 

1,49S.  2'51 

2.  192.  ,34:1 

Z  .594,  432 

3  470,412 

1.316.363 

Kl,r;,i,) 

14.  677 

3.V..  04,1. 'KXl 

6,041,0,16 

3,  275,  s78 

2.  768.  1 78 

2,  181,904 

3,  862,  1 52 

3.  417,  2(K) 

2,  .5s6,  (V-.6 

<i..  ,-i  n 

3. 4:ii 

928,68:1,01-1 

10,(j55   772 

7,118,779 

Z  935,  993 

4,  74,1,  852 

5,  3o«,  920 

7,  520,  Ovi 

2.  :m.  803 

IdiMu _. 

23,?ja 

886,781,000 

a,  734, 907 

3,371,666 

1,363,241 

1.679,866 

2, 155,  041 

2,502,388 

1,232,619 

\l 


It 


1 


If 


'f 


i 


fiTfi 


rOXfrRKSSIOXAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


OCTOBKK   20 


19,'^.n 


roNrxRF.?;sTOXAT.  T^Fropn ^^fmatf. 


fi77 


South  iHkutit. . 
'llua.^      


fi3  7W 

.S2.  .vt7.  i«10  1 

2.  41.'.  417  , 

1. 1.".  y»w  1 

1.2.%4.  4.i7 

9;.2.«ii.5 

1.  4:.W..il2 

Sii.iM7 

1.  v>7.  :<7o 

UN.  7?) 

v^:.  Kv'). '*io  ' 

7.'.>4.!.&.-ll 

fi.  IV»1.  ?!  fi  ' 

1.914.  41«i 

4. 9ft4.  7«9 

2.  97S.  Krt2 

4.  ?X'i.  wi 

:?.  '•,.'>4.  070 

fK.".J, :.'.'  . 

;.  ij.  ■'.J.  -kO 

.'4.017,  ri 

;j.  X'..  ;.si  , 

u,  .';■.,  j-u 

5. 619.  706  . 

l5.  i.e.  4rj7    . 

i",  iUj.  :,\j'j 

U,  jH,  o<.4 

3. 4  :',.-, 

928.  r^l.  t»-i 

l(j.(J.>;   772 

7.  118,779 

Z  t».-i.S,  <J93 

4,  74.1,  .i>o2  1 

5,  :Vi«,  i<3n 

7.  ,V.f'.  Ovi 

2.  :m.  S03 

23,?Jii 

886,781,000 

8, 731,  9u7  1 

a,  371, 006 

1,363,241 

1.679,866  1 

2,155,041 

2,502,388 

1,232,619 

1 


676 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


OC'l'OBKR  20 


T^niE   :?        /':fi:.< 

iruil  aral  other  clecf-.c 

-aJ'  s  /lt  u 

.'•:":ti:f  anirumption, 

1938 — Continued 

EstifTUt'-*!  iwIps  dttta  fi^'  1«18   , 

E.stimatPd  revcjties  arnl  consutmr  savinij.s  uiiili 

r  ratiM  in  die 

■t  in  — 

TeTincssp*  Vallry 

TBcoma 

,  Wash. 

Province  of  Onurio, 

8M« 

Authoritj 

Cuniiiia 

NtimU-T  of 

Totil  kMowiitt- 
hours 

Totil 
ro  veil  lies 

Ovpf- 
chan-'is 

Rovt-nues 

Overcharp-s 

Rt<v<>niu>s 

Ovcrch;rsi"» 

Rjvcnuis 

Illino!* 

1I\37> 
MJ.tiUl 

4.  .11.'..  (117.  im 

1,  4«1.K35.««) 

$.17.  TSLtOS 
22,  i:<7.  wci 

I.X3.  13S.n7.1 

It.  w*;.  M'i«5 

$24.  .193.  7'Vl 
8,191.017 

$22.  111.2'M 
9.  ."97.911 

$11.  ('.20.  .144 
12.  V!9.  972 

$34. 9K5.  4'H 
14.721.i'.'.»2 

$.'2,74fi.144 

ItKlianft                                           

7.41(^.191 

Icnrm 

.ri.  4^7 

(-.73.  ."K.l.'HO 

9.  SN4.  •>',•) 

fi.  1.1^.  ;wB 

3.  7*..  .mo 

4. 092.  2i>4 

6.  7'rj.  4:12 

C.  4.H4..t<.l 

3.  4011..  W 

Ktn—*                                       ,     , , 

20.  XTX 

rMt.  l.tl.diO 

h.i)i!i.3i:» 

.1.  (HH.  sJ9 

2.  9.12.  4H4 

3,  :Vi.<*.  j.13 

4.  (.32.  7(iO 

5,  i>.  ^74 

2,  ti72.  l.W 

Krr.tiK  ky 

2»,  74«i 

,WJ,3M.I»« 

9.  IM.  77S 

f.,  109,  490 

3,  27.1,  2«8 

4.  iih2,  37S 

5.  102.  400 

fi.  4.V,.  727 

Z92H.011 

I.<>iiv^!aria   

h.  -M 

fjfi,  7«rtj.  (am 

K  l'.«..S(>4 

.1.;»7\219 

2.  S20.  .»i5 

H,  ■J»2.  74«i 

4.  (il.1.  ..v» 

5,  tj73.  .>..) 

Z5A  i:« 

M«ii>f       ... 

2H.2rt 

e4if.,  9il.(»») 

5.  Z"\  H7ii 

3.421.575 

1.  8.34.  301 

2.2M.O0O 

Z  '.'74.  >«2r; 

3.  ''.10.  7H7 

i.m.i.  OS'.) 

WaoUn"!      

lU.  M'J 

1,<M4.  .UK*,  imi 

12.  H4H,  34H 

7.  747.  .V4 

5.  100.  794 

.1.  i(.5.  <m 

7.  (XI.  312 

H.  171.  .149 

4.  (!7i..  7'J9 

^^^      •  i^iu 

:<  '.tt 

1.  I '.".».  '.Tiy  l«»l 

30.  r*j\  t\~,i 

12.  2i:«.  2.'2 

8.  3m2.  4.11 

8.  l.l.1.2>»;! 

lZ4*iO.  170 

IZ  ''9'2.  ■'79 

7.  70Z774 

M              

4a.  UA 

2.2«'.  .XM.imO 

31.  1^.^72 

17.  144.294 

13.WI.  .178 

11.4.=<I..>73 

19.  »V>»,  1W 

10.  KIH.vlfl 

13.l)ll'1.01fl 

.N'            i  _ 

2«..  1.14 

742.  .■y><>.  («») 

I2.2:v.,.>*i 

7.  M7.  S»>) 

4.  5.Sh.  720 

.1, 102,  (;i<'> 

7.  l.ti.  :m 

».07C>.  147 

4.  Kil),  439 

,1 

1.3.  ITS 

22f..  4.VI.  i>W 

3.  k:,j.  ,vhi 

2. 371.  2.14 

1.  5.17.  2S6 

1.  ,173.(11(5 

2.  3.19.  "24 

Z  .lOS.  9rtl 

1,  423.  ,779 

M          .•     

2W.M4 

l,4Ul.W^4,lllll) 

17.  329.  .124 

ll.M\735 

5,  510.  7^9 

7.SH4  9;o 

9.  444.  .191 

iz  477, 2.17 

4.  S.72.  2«7 

^t'-tlUtikA -. .. ...  . 

HI.  7  J 
11.174 

2.  451 
17.7^1 

a.  .%4S 

1.  12.'..  22.V0i« 

31\  imj.llKO 

.'.7.  4H,l«iO 

14»l.  I'vNl.  Il»l 

1.47'l.  liV.*.  KHI 

6.  ir.2.  425 

4.977.919 

KM.  iM 

I'.y'.'l.fvO 

2:1,  «<J0.  7*.« 

.1.  170,271 

3.:i71.ir.»l 

72-..  3.-i« 

2.  ^2^.  :i27 

13.HtO.  two 

W2.  IV) 

1.  firj.  vio 

9'V'..  :io« 
9.  7f4>.  »i09 

3.  444.  7\H\ 
2.  2.'<l,  019 
4M.571 
1..3.12.  21S 
9.  310,  4S4 

Z717.|-..'9 

Z727,9(« 

4f)2.0'« 

l.fi;i9.  115 

14.:W>.315 

.1,  4.->.i,  7»»> 

3.  ■/'U.  190 

7C..1.  211 

Z  14Z0O9 

14,711,9V5 

70.\'i79 

N  ••  ( Tft^  ka  

1,  111.729 

Nrvi»<lt                 .... ............... 

1.1).  4'm 

Nrw  H»mt>shirB  

M'rf.  (i24 

Nt<>»  J.T'*v 

8.97S.  M3 

Nrvr  .\|«XKt)   

2.  Mo 

111.  '.417 

r.j.  M« 

2»i.  7Hi.  mo 
R,fi7.'i.  'IIM.  Kill 
1.  V>\  74K.  I»IJ 

f>7t>.  :i7s 
74.  700.  •<7.'. 
17.  (RH.  4.11 

3;i5,  4s3 
43.  47.1.  9t)U 
12,fs11.517 

340,  yj5 

31, 224.  W* 

6,042.912 

22:1.  S.M 

2J*.  i.<S3.  940 

8.  440,  243 

4.12,  497 

4.5,  71H.'J.35 

9.  254.  IVi 

Va.  746 

4.1.Wl.Ut» 
13,  .15-1,  ."^ 

3.>2.  (;12 

Nb»  \  •-■rk         

2*.  7.19.  .M7 

North  I'if'lina 

4.  ;{.1.1.  IM 

North  D»*ota „ 

2.410 
119.777 

32.(ij:i.  l«) 
3,S|:).  4iJI.IX.Ki 

S2.\  w.;} 
5.3..'i7i.y;i7 

451.  6;» 
3.i.()hy.  c.iy 

374.  (r2.1 

18.4^2.  .J  IH 

301.3r.7 
23.410.9.i« 

.724.  29(1 
30.  lOLWl 

47'i.  41  IS 
37,  01  s,. -08 

349.  255 

Ohio          

Ifi.  .Vsl,  7-2<.i 

Okintaoma. 

17.  422 

4'.<2,  470.  "«»l 

fl.n'so.i.r.M 

4.  ;<>(2.  444 

2.  247.  577 

2.  \IH.  S.19 

3.  70«.  1S2 

4.  r27.  715 

2,  Oir.',  2nfi 

Ortt'ia         

.17.-044 
134.  470 

.'.i).  .14.  mm 
6,  ;•>.'..  114.01*1 

fi.  .H3U.  44« 

12;i.  s»^-..  .-72 

.1. 7«.j.  fjTii 

84.  724.  0.-1 

I.  073.  793 
39,  141,. 121 

.3.KVI,  »i<W 
.v..  4>2.  701 

Z  9SS.  H.<8 
67.:i.v2,  S7I 

fi,  0S7.  107 
8'»,  4.10,  ■.'43 

75Z  :i;i9 

IVnn.iylvani» 

34.  414.  (..y 

Rhi-li"  IsJjncl       

21.913 

X'A.  1 -.4.  Olio 

8.tt.  "»s.  (M) 

47. '.79.  (KKI 

^«:l.  V.4 

9.  177.  .W* 
1.317.  .-77 

3,  .H4y.  308 

6,4l»;.  012 

t)7<J.  715 

2.222.  l'-5 
2.771.t..V. 

fW7,  V,2 

Z  vVA.  229 

4.  27"..  79:t 

453.  1  4:5 

3.  W).  2:15 

4. 'jOO.  S75 

W.4.  134 

4.  (xi  l.M  19 

(i,  7<d, '.Ml 

717.91'; 

2  (»)9  ('..'.o 

8<>uth  ("liTolin* 

2  413  727 

8iKiili  Diikola 

599.  3»U 

Trr.rn-^Mv . .......... ... 

47.  iVi9 

S24.  027.  000 

10.  y  7,  :vv5 

R,  (>K»V  'Mi 

Z  470  423 

.1,  3!M.  SI4 

.1.  I'-.Z  .151 

,S.  '40, 'KIS 

ZOIC,  4-17 

Irxaa  

44.  IM 

l.liH.  .'.N7,  mm 

21.320.3.VI 

13.  .V.9  745 

7,  7('iO.  <iil9 

9,  039.  <M 

1Z2S0.  .124 

14.30.1,9.1s 

7.014.3% 

Itah      

i\i:» 

.'.If..  Mil.  (loll 

5.  70ti,0fi3 

4.  (I22.  774 

1.  (■J^:^.  2S9 

Z«i>«l.H.V) 

3,024.213 

4.245,311 

1.  4«>0  7.12 

Vrrmwit .. .  

l.\(US 
li,4.W 
.'2.  ii<4 

U.S.  3.J  1,0(10 

f.hl,«71.0ll) 

1.  .XiO.  (x'j.  (««) 

2,  «4.  .1*1 
^,  (K>.  fM 
ll.»o.  .475 

1.62(^.376 
6. 72S,  927 
(•,73l.3;i« 

S9S.  ■.'22 
2.  3(9.  71N 
2,  :;4'.),  039 

1,  2S1.  192 

4.  4S.S.  y74 

5,  ^2S.  277 

l..i;(9.  40»> 
4.  .17'J.Oll 
.1,  25J.  (riS 

Z  03.1.  711 
7.  l«l.  741 
9.  2ls,  S72 

71)0.  KH7 
I.9«17.M)4 

V'imniH       

U'H.»hitiift..n 

Wp^i  \  irnmia 

III,  IH«) 

1. 100.  :m,  000 

13.  l.M,  4.19 

S.(i74.  7lrt 

4.  .KK  743 

5.  7S7.  .V19 

7. 195,  920 

9,149.321 

4.0.J4.  13S 

WijrtTin'iln 

fii.  mi 

1.  2f-4. 'uiniO 

l^'^9^^.^^^ 

11.  .Kr,.y72 

7.  3s7.  Hy2 

7, ';71.3I5 

11.  ?2:»..149 

IZ  149.  .398 

(1.  745.  4'i<J 

Wyuniinu  . ' 

1.  ««9 

w.  ji;2. 001) 

1.  ItU.  s.V) 

.VM.  715 

.1.S0.  095 

390,  225 

774.  (-.25 

(■.17,171 
547.  005,  6;4 

M7  479 

Total   

1.  7ra.  ir.ni 

.■17.  ;M\.VkT.o«w 

779.  7M.  (.77 

519.  2.»4.  .VW 

2»>o.  IVl.  11! 

34'..  :J.J4,  .'24 

4;«.  4.10.  413 

2.iZ  77U.  Oij  i 

Tkblz  4      7"ofaZ  electTtc  sales  for  ultimate  cvisuviptuju,  1938 


rotate 


Alal'fti'.s    

Ar;;oii3   

.*rli:iti.*'*» 

Cnl.f.rnia 

("i.l.railo    . ..... 

l"c>tiiie»  tirut .. 

Wlawnre 

I itsiriit  of  Columbia. 

Kkn.la    

4»f">nci» 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Itfliana 

liAira       . 

KarL*H,<    

Krntufky 

l.<.uisiana 

Ntain*.  

\'  .-    ■  ,■   ! 

"  .  .M'lta.""" 

\'  „ 

v  »  Ill 

V  ,  ;>!    

.\tiNM.uri 

^T  .ruana  _ 

Nil.rvika 

N<  va.U       

,\(  »  H  »mp«hire 

Ni'Vi  J..r<ry 

Ni'W  M.'xioo 

N.  »  Y   rk      

No'th  Cv'.lina 

N.rlh  UakoU 

(>[:!.)  

I  '»    .h'-ituf* .... 

( '^,  .   .n  ..... 

r.-iiii-ivlv-inla 

Kh...lo  Isl'tn.l   .    

S.nilh  Citroiirw 

Smith  l>aki.<la 

1>r;i«-.«v 

Te\a.<     

Itkh 

\  .T-jont 

\  irvir.ia 

\V  a>h:neton    

\\  t'<t  Nircmia 

\\  .^  ..fi^Mi    , 

V^  \. •:111ns 


E.stimatC(J  iwlcs  daU  for  1938 


N'iin!l)»<r  of 
ciMtotnors 


TotAl 


227, 117 

ft4.  ;trt) 

1  «•..  172 
2.  tM<l  4»i<i 
2-*.  .145 
491.  714 
,12  ■.*2!i 
117,. 125 
•im.  1.1) 
273.  9-25 

IC4I.  (V.1« 

Z  l'J5.  .VK) 
7  IS.  043 
4»7.  723 
342.  2"J4 
297.  51fl 
ZIK.  700 
2«r2.  707 
177.  0.13 
1  ■>>.  «4 
I.  A 19.  .101 
.144.  4.10 
lo^,  8j* 
ra.  i:v4 

121.  Is5 

229.  1J9 

21.  I'l 

lie.  iM 

1. 217.  i*a 

4.1.  02rt 

3.  i>4»  yti 

3^>.  'M2 

7\  v,2 

1. 7S).  Mr: 

2S%  758 
?7<<'16.1 
Z  W5  7»» 
IM.  4'Vi 
l*^  3.36 
X7,  ill 
2S.H.  -loo 
MO,  ''•.'7 
l!\(i.37 

»H.7a3 

33Z449 
474.  471 
24.1  (»!0 
(HKl.  194 
39.  ■■»!) 


TuUlkilowatt- 
hoitrs 


1.  3.1.3. 

417, 

47Z 

8.  177. 

5''1. 

1.2^^. 

i>y. 

710. 

's2Z 
1.517. 

.1S.1. 
«.«.3«. 
Z47fi. 
1.212. 

952 

9,14. 

9.t9. 

sis. 
1.  ."Wo. 
Z  744. 
4.  3.14. 
I.  471. 

3(W. 
Z  4.V). 
\.2<l. 

fiM. 

I'm. 

2s«. 
Z  sVI, 

IZ  itl. 
1.  'Alii. 

m 

«,027. 

834. 

l.o:n 

0.  fis7 

52S. 

1,  ttl7. 
157. 

1.294. 
Z  8S<|, 

6,Vl. 

Ifl-i 
1,195, 
Z.34i 
1.  4;19, 
Z  l-T. 

I0«. 


41.5.  onn 

17fi,  mil) 
12H.000 
S.74,  i>)0 

S'Jl.OHl 

:cz  ixio 
49;).  I"») 

S77,  000 

711.000 
3 '0,1  ml 
7s/i.  (MX) 
.349.  IKK) 

.I'.'J.  ooO 

OIMI.  I<0 
LIS.  INXJ 

.177, 000 
r<i3. 000 

191.  000 
451.000 
•243.  KN) 
.MS.  IKX) 
!3Zi«« 
217.  U)U 
'M.iKD 
09.!.  !<•) 
•IM.  000 
•.r.'.  1110 
I?"),  onO 
2'J7.  i»H) 
+^.'.  <\t) 

r.'7.oiio 
cm.  UK) 
lOi).  000 

(>4,\  llK) 

117.000 
.374,  000 

.13.1.(1110 
4!"1.  .^)0 
4*<.  iXKI 
.lis.  .urn 
l7Zili«1 
■.'71.IIII0 
K'kI  (»l) 
093.  i.«li1 
•<9*.i,  t»») 

onn.  111H) 

■Ms.  000 
Viy«,  (X\) 


Total  revenues 


$21.  V  4.  0.12 

7,  9S.I,  9fi0 

11.  s»;\951 

1.1Z-27'1.  yio 

17.  SiV2,1i)« 

3S. 'JSK.  091 

4,  451,  948 
1Z9»»).  135 
2H.  347,  151 
•2S.  I'M,  •.H8 

V  471.  1:9 
Ifil,  177  fi.34 
.is.  M4,  s()3 
32.  fui\.  S4fi 
24.-»>'2.  '.I'^i 
22.  .15.3.  974 
20.  71«. '^25 
14.021^.  4s8 
3Z01Z4O0 
87.941,621 
98.  41 1.. 198 
39.  2fi(),  406 

9.  976.  497 
54.  277.  .S98 
1Z3S:',  l.M 
16. 928. 9s9 

Z  377.  UKi 

9.  427,  s»3 
S3.  7|S  (H7 

3.  7rw,  4i»3 

315.  3fi:t.  9.VJ 

SZ'^U.'vig 

.\:U4.  9119 
131,  0S4.  (.22 
■23.  9.19.  480 
a\  OM.  Of* 
19S.  141  .i;i5 
1.1,  .ViS.  308 
16.  07.1.  s2l 

6,318,  110 
2S,  74Z  724 
fi9.  24.1.  '-^)9 
lI.fi.Vl.  174 

6.  4ii.  o;2 
r.  7S.S.  .191 
34.087.  li>4 
25.  819.o"8 
49.  4s;}.  y7S 

3.  (v>s.  5«4 


F,stiniat<«<i  revenues  an<l  cronsunier  saviu;:^>  iui'Lt  rates  in  ifTrtt  in— 


Tenntss«»c  Valley  .Authority 


Kevpnu(»s       Overcharges 


$14.  203.  547 

3.  'VVI.  i-m 

C.  1-7.  408 
irt.  Ul.'.KVl 

9. -i;').  371 

21.  3S0.  IckI 
Z  44rt.  496 
9.  934.  S.VS 

lZs5i.;:o3 

17,  170.  5t)7 

4.  y>.  110 
91.2fiZ377 
34.  124.  5i5 
Is.  21.1.  149 
1,1.  yls.  271 
13.649.56.3 
11.  ill.  054 

7.  747.  721 
is,  sjo.  '^92 
43.  454.  550 
5s.  ;j.si.  17s 
22  S.N,  n)0 

,".  i.r  o.vs 

33.  27i  4.S7 

8.  2«7.  743 

9.  S29.  SJO 
l.Mll.  44H 
4,  S7(l,  o.^' 

4.1.641.305 

1.  .1.3.1.  513 
1.17.  4'-i'..110 

21.  US,  927 

2.  .197,  7ir2 
S3.  2 12!  635 
IZ  Vf.,  S12 
13.671,592 

125.629.  9H5 
8  ft?  2  'is  I 

1.,  .'•   ,-, 

is.  ^'.^  417 

3.S,  1 4'..  .147 

7.  22.7.  ,Vi0 

3.  63:1.  XSS 
]«.  «s/^.  s:)8 
•a.  .174.  st9 

1.1,  721.  SSS 

2Ji.  6Z1.  r^f^ 

l..V;9,  671 


$7.  300.  .105 
4,319.2m 

5.  01.  .'43 
3Z  942,  007 

s.  .13Z  9.15 

17.  (505.  9;is 

Z  005.  452 

3.  (r.M.  477 
15.  4';i«,  148 
11.0-.>fi.  411 

3. 497. '  *•  n 
69. 915.  257 
24,  1 10.  278 
14.  4»71.fi97 

10.  774, 'VJ5 
8.914.411 
9.  li^i.  S71 

6.  27S,  767 
13,  191,  4<V8 
44,  4X7.0".)  1 
40,  0:«).  4.'0 
Ifi.  412.  jo-i 

4.  «-19.  iSf) 
21.005.  411 

4.  111.411 

7.  (X)9.  I'M 
y41..'is.1 

4.  .V.7.  S21 

4.S,  077.  342 

Z  17Z940 

157,  s-2.  133 

11.  .1SZ712 
Z  737.  207 

47.  S71. 'IK7 

1 1.  452.  ''»W 

6.414.474 

7Z  5 1,3,  .170 

7,  ,1;l5,  y.'7 

.\  719.  9.37 

3.3:11.  1S9 

7,  274.  2S7 

31,ii<.i<' 

4,4.'7 

Z  791.  629 

11.  101.  ,1v3 

10.  492.  2K5 

10.  117,  190 

20.  SIS,  242 

2.  i>««s  S6:i 


9»;2 

.114 


Tacoma,  Wa-^^h. 


Revenues         Overcharpcs 


$11.  117.368 

2.  sy.l,  <.)-26 

4,  iH-..'.  .3»i7 
9.1.  :tU.  778 

7,  .144.  s75 
16,491.690 

l.ys6.  S'VJ 

5.  40S.  115 

10,  H71.  163 

11,  977, '>40 
1. '.'•27.  .147 

75.  697.  :i61 
2>v.  ;mis.  S.S5 
1.1.  iW,  4^^! 
11.4S3,.145 
ll.OCJ.  513 

8.  s<;i.  i:« 
6,217,9.10 

15.  40:l.  Ml 
3f:  frf>3,  560 
4s.  yy6.  575 
Is.  (..'4.  125 

4.  •.8)1.  '.it;i 
27.  fis7,  ras 

6.  2<Ji.  iC5 
8,  232.  S()7 
1.  l.V,.  *r2 

3.  yo-J,  970 
is.  1 J4. ftl7 

1.  345.  7IS 
131.  ■.OZ2S0 

16,  316,  f>f} 
Z  290.611 

67.  116.  491 

8.  4'.»4.  791 

1 1.  OCvS.  S79 

W.  139.  291 

5.  s.".  CkC 

7,  9i«).  761 
Z  Iss.  \va 

14.',*»i.  146 

26.  yil  305 

.1.  .\7Z716 

2.  sirj.  9.Ti 
1.1.  .149. -229 
19.79.1.  1.19 
12  '2^10.979 
23.  :i:i9.  268 

1.  2'<7,  573 


$10.  386,  6.S4 
,1.  OKS.  o;i4 

6.  91 W,  .1.H4 
.V>.  <MZ  n2 
10.  Z17.  431 
22.  4m.  401 

Z  4f).1.  079 

4,  5.1Z  '.^JO 

17.  474,  2ss 

14,  21s.  y7S 

4.  M7,  172 
S.1.  4S0.  273 
,10,  :i-i1,  91S 
17.  44«  :'.S5 

13.  2II'.',  421 
11.520.461 
ll.s.1.1.  7srt 

7.  SON,  ,1:W 
l(i,  tiiis,  y.y 

51.^»7S.  0*il 
49.  41.1.0'23 
20,  .317,  ys  I 

5.  r.sj.  .'.;i2 
26.  .190,  .VJ 

6.  l.':i,079 

8.  696.  1S2 
1.221,211 
.1.  517.  S73 

5.1,  .174,  610 

Z  3>'Z  775 

179.  s/lI.iXl 

16.  4S4.  940 

3,  (V44.  •.*IS 

Ki.<ji-,x  131 

K1.  4('>4.  twy 

9.017,  1S7 

105,  004.  '244 

9.  710. '771 

5.  17.1.060 
3,  72>.),  167 

10,  S4Z  57s 

4Z  :v-'o.  'im 

6.  100.  41s 
.3.  fi-2-2.  074 

14.  2;w.  l»?2 
14,  ■.'71.945 

11.  ,Ms.  im9 
26.  144.710 

Z36Zy61 


Province  of  Ontario,  Canala 


Revenues 


$13.  24  S.  8.36 

3.  47s,  S45 

4,  6(«i.  :«.14 
111.9:1.1.916 

s.  20:1.  4-24 
18.  7'25.  .107 

Z  I'JS,  179 

s.  V4.  ici 
11.0S9,  6(U 
1.1.  fi'2Zo<4 

4.  .17Z  773 
SU  44Z  602 
31.  :i'>i,  109 
16,  •2^21,f<72 
IZ  4 IS,  429 
1'Z5'.'7.  974 

10,  :io.1.  (V{7 
7, 0'.'2, 029 

17,OfiZ812 
37,  H.34.  39s 
50.  H15.  065 
20.  197.023 
4.  S"f1.  Hfl 
29.713.012 

7.  9'i(,  192 

8.  7sl.  !r4 
1.  .3.16.  2« 
4.  .391.  (94 

30,  9s 2.  271 

1,  .137.  7sO 

ns,  «S0.  SSI 

20.  341.  4S5 

Z  ■-'■JO.  2.15 

7.1.051.  1,13 

11.  2s4.  4<'^1 
1 Z  470.  0.14 

I21..307, 1)> 

7.  ;«4.  3.34 

9. '»4 1.941 

ZfiOl.CiO 

1(^.  S3.1.  145 

34.261.783 

6.  760,  (XS 

3.  41s,  715 

1.1.077.  4'.»7 

21.443,7.17 

14.  s:«l,  146 

25.  741.IW2 

1.41\4'i3 


27. 29^  433  J  W.  S3Z  867.  OUO  ^  Z  14'.  44.,  :.U  ^  1. -::.05O.  486  "^  Ssy.  jji.  74:  ^  1,  016,  .IJ,  572  ,  1, 130, 300. 661  i  1.139,286,874 


Overcharges 


$s.  Z15.  216 

4.  .VY1.  115 

7.  2i;s,  .1W7 
40.  :'.37,  9t»4 

9.  .198.  ss^j 

3).  260.  ,1K4 

2  ■?.7V  -''.'I 

(     -,.     _.  1 

1",  .,  "  -l> 
IZ  .174.  914 

3.  902. 146 
79.  73.1. 0:<2 
27,  :«)S.  fiV!4 
16,4,15,  IS4 
IZ  241.  ,1:17 

10.  o:v..  ooi) 

10.  411.2SS 
fi.  9:t4.  4,19 
14.919,  .IKS 
.V).  107.  223 
47.  .596,  .1:13 
19.  0'.:t,  3S3 

5.  Osl,  151 
24.  .V4.  HN6 

4.  4!!).  962 

8.  14I.'-Z) 
l.O.X).  794 
.'..  (1.^1.  440 

53.  736.  r?7fl 

Z  370,  704 

176, '■.s\  0^2 

IZ  4>i.  154 

3.  114.654 
56.  0:1,1.  2ti9 

IZ  (■7.1, 015 

7,616,012 

7ft.  KV'.  607 

8,211.974 

6.  12"^.  SS<) 
3,711^.  497 

5.  907,  579 
34.'JSl,7'>i 

4.  syi.  (rr6 
2, 9s#\,  ■2<i7 

1Z710  S94 
IZ  6-21,  347 
ll,(>>s  933 
23.  74ZSy6 
Z24<\071 


1. 007. 156,  360 
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'  EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  extend  my  own 
remark'^  in  the  Record  and  include  a  letter  written  to  the 
New  Ycrk  Tim(^«  b^^  Mr.  Clnyd  Lap'M-te,  an  eminent  New  York 
lav.ycr  and  student  of  international  law,  dealing  with  certain 
of  thi-  le.-al  q-jc-tion^.  involved  in  the  ntutrality  leei.'rlation 
now  pending.  A.s  Mr,  Laporte  takes  issue  with  Professors 
Jcs.sup  and  Hyde,  whose  vicw.s  have  been  inserted  m  the 
CoNGRES.sioNAL  RECORD  heretofore.  I  think  that  Mr.  Laportc's 
letter  will  be  of  material  interest  and  benefit  to  Members  of 

Tlir  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  cbjection  it  is  so 
crdtiTd. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

PETMLSSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
n:^.;..>  (on.'^'nt  to  address  the  House  for  1  nnnute  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
crd'  i\  d. 

Ihci''  wa.-,  no  r,bj<.Ttion. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
muu.^  con.>(  nt  to  revise  and  extend  my  remaikis  and  to  in- 
el'udf  theuin  an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Without   cbjection  it  is  so 

OUiiTt'd. 

There  wa.s  no  cbjection. 

Mr,  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
cf  the  Hou:-e.  I  address  you  today  for  the  purpose  of  directing 
your  attention  to  an  article  which  appeared  in  today's  edi- 
tion of  tlic  New  York  Times.  This  article  was  written  by 
Mr,  Arthur  Krock.  its  Wa.shinston  correspondent,  and  is 
entitled  "National  Safety  and  Economy  Forced  Cash-Carry 
Rl\  i.-iuns.'' 

In  my  opinion,  this  article  should  be  read  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  and  the  Senate,  because  it  presents  in  a 
clear  and  concise  fashion  important  facts  concerning  a  most 
controversial  subject.  It  also  demonstrates  that  clear-cut 
i.vues  may  be  made  most  confusing  by  heated  and  faulty 
reasoning. 

I  wi.'-h  to  congratulate  Mr.  Krock  upon  this  splendid  article 
and  to  recommend  it  to  the  earnest  and  thoughtful  consid- 
eration of  the  entire  membership  of  the  Congress. 

W'AsinNGTo.M.  Octobt-r  19  -  Wlien  it  Is  recalled  that  the  original 
ca.^h-at;cl-carry  srctien  of  the  Pittmau  bill  wuuld  have  shut  oti  frtrni 
lii:>  ccuii^ry  supplies  essential  to  Us  ecunoiny  and  to  national  de- 
fence, recjinied  tiansoctanic  air  pilots  to  vioiate  all  pa.ssenger  safety 
rules  and  rolhdcd  with  the  administration's  own  Maritime  Ccmmis- 
s:on  policy,  the  amendments  agreed  on  by  the  Senate  committee 
today  can  be  classifleci  as  wiiolly  in  the  national  interest.  When  it 
is  tuilher  noted  that  the  administration  had  to  apply  common  sense 
to  th;.-  section  in  order  to  hokl  votes  for  the  arms-embargo  repeal, 
its  pohtical  compulsions  are  also  plain. 

Tlie^  things  are  well  known  in  Wa.shington.  And  it  is  also  well 
kn  ,'wn  that  risks  to  our  shipping  are  negligible  in  the  Pacific  and 
the  b'  uthern  Hemi.^phere  in  compari-son  with  the  need  for  bring- 
ing essential  cargoes  thence  India  is  a  part  of  the  British  Empire: 
so  are  the  Straits  Settlements  and  South  Africa.  French  Guinea  is 
tributary  to  Pans:  and  tlie  Allies  control  Indochina,  two  of  the 
South  American  Gulanas.  British  Honduras,  and  the  islands  of  Ber- 
mudn.  TYlnidad.  Martirique.  etc.  The  Pittman  bill,  before  it  was 
rev.s*'d,  pifventcd  Ameiican  ships  from  going  in  cargo — or  probably 
gcing  at  all — to  these  aroas  from  which  Jute,  rubber,  tin.  manga- 
nese, tungsten,  and  other  vital  supplies  are  brought  to  these  shores. 
It  also  rtcjUired  an  air  pilot,  wh.atever  the  weather  might  be,  to 
mak"  a  nonstop  flight  from  the  Azores  to  American  scni. 
PEvisiONS  wrr.E  necessary 

These  blind,  rigid,  and  economically  perilous  rest'-ktlnns  were 
pointed  out  several  times  In  this  space.  It  was  also  noted  that, 
since  the  bill  gave  the  President  power  to  designate  new  "combat 
areas"  whenever  he  chose,  the  element  of  dan.;cr  in  the  Pacific 
and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  was  made  shght  Indeed,  These  argu- 
ments and  these  points  were  subsequently  addressed  to  Congress 
by  shippers  and  supported  by  the  acimmlstraticn's  own  Maritime 
Commission.  Senator  Bmley  made  an  Investir^ation,  and  the  sta- 
tistics he  produced  were  conclusive  that  the  baby  was  being  thrown 
out  with  the  bath 

It  might  have  been  expected  that  the  amendments  could  bo 
ngreed  on  without  un!-;nd  or  invidious  attributions.  But  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  temper  of  the  timt  s  When  Senator  Pittm'.n 
announced  today  the  revision.-;  in  the  bill  that  bears  his  name,  he 
Faid  cf  t>.e  shipping  Interests:  'The  thing  that  provoked  us  vm'i 
thtv  seemed  mere  interested  in  cargoes  than  In  lives.  The  Ameri- 
crn  perple  nro  interested  in  lives  "  .And  In  My  Day  this  week  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  remarked  ol  the  Piitman  bill  re\i.sious: 


"It  is  a  curious  thlnu  how  much  we  desire  to  l)e  kept  out  of  war 
and  yet.  as  soon  as  staying  out  entails  a  loss  in  some  financial  line, 
we  immediately  ha:  0  to  make  concessions  becatise  whatever  else 
happens  some  people  are  always  siire  to  feel  that  thCif  pockets 
must  be  saved," 

The  word  "curie  us"  bears  repetition,  and  so  does  Mr.  Pittman  s 
coniras'iint;   coninu  nt  about   "curgcos"  and   "l.ves." 

It  is  a  curioi:^  thing  that  the  legitimate  facts  sliould  bo  wholly 
Iriu  red  m  such  ccnimcnt  and  emphasis  be  laid  on  what  was  Inci- 
dentid  and — so  far  as  the  analyses  of  the  Pittman  bill  in  this 
space  are  concerned  -not  even  considered  And  It  is  a  curious 
th.ng  that  pride  of  authorship  (and  self -admiration  for  a  strategy 
wh'ch  needlessly  imperiled  American  economy  and  security  by  a 
pchtical  device  to  isolate  the  isolatioiiists*  should  produce  talk 
about  cargoes  ver.sus  lives  when  this  was  not  the  Issue  at  all. 

THE    CASE    OF    THE    REVISIONISTS 

The  points  on  the  sid.^  of  the  critics  of  the  cash-and-carry  section 
are  these : 

1  They  agreed  with  the  authors  of  the  bi'.l  that  our  traditional 
insistence  on  frt  edom  of  the  seas  should  be  abandoned  in  an  etfort 
to  prevent  Incidents  which  ml^rht  Involve  the  United  States  in  war. 

2  They  granted  that  certain  European  waters  are  perilous  for 
American  ships  and  should  be  barred  by  statute;  ai.'-o  that  further 
piecauticn  be  tak-n  by  giving  the  Presidi  nt  the  rlclit  to  add  "combat 
zc  ncs"   m  hs  discretion. 

3.  They  accepted  rash  and  carry,  transfer  of  cai-go  title  to  the  for- 
eign purchaser,  and  foreign  tran.sport  lor  the  very  reason  that  they 
aie  more  interested  in  lives  than  in  cargoes. 

4  Tliey  contended,  however,  without  serious  dispute  that  the 
P.TCific  and  the  Southern  Hemisphere  are  not  danger  areas  for  Amei - 
ic.in  shippin<i.  can  be  restricted  by  the  President  when  he  deems  it 
lit  ressaiy,  and  sliould  not  be  barred,  since  vital  commodities  are 
produced  In  thes:  aieis  for  the  supply  of  which  \vc  cannot  safely 
dep'.nri  on  a  foreian  merchant  marine, 

.5  Tliey  contended  further  that  it  was  murderous  nonsense  to 
require  an  air  pilot  to  make  nonstop  flights  from  and  to  the  Azores 
en  the  ground  that  Bermuda  was  a  "bLlli^ercTU"  pert;  and  imneces- 
saiy  to  lay  up  the  Pan  American  Airways  by  forbidding  stops  In 
Trinidad  and  Brlt!,-h  Guiana. 

This  was  the  ca.se  of  the  critics,  and  it  carried.  It  had  nothing  to 
do  Willi  disregard  of  ■'lues"  in  the  interest  of  cash  and  cargoes. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oretron.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  in  the  extension  of  remarks,  permission  for  which 
was  granted  m.-^  earlier  in  the  day.  I  may  include  excerpts 
from  Portland  and  other  Oregon  papers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  memorandum  from  the  War  Department  describing 
the  pKDlicy  of  the  War  Department  relative  to  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  American  cemeteries  in  Europe. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  It  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  2  o'clock  and 
2  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House,  pur.$uant  to  its  previous  order, 
adjourned  until  Monday,  October  23,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  HARE  introduced  a  resolution  'H.  Res.  317)  authoriz- 
ing an  investigation  of  the  farm-machinery  business,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


SENATE 

Saturday,  October  21,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  on  the  expiration 
of  the  recess. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  ZCBamey  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  oflered  the 
following  prayer: 

Spirit  of  the  hving  God,  Thou  Spirit  of  Might,  that  foldest 
up  the  heavens  as  a  curtain  and  shakest  terribly  the  earth: 
Come,  rule  in  our  hearts  this  day,  that  we  may  be  efTectually 
restrained  from  sin  and  enabled  to  do  our  duty,  for  if  Thou 
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thiv  scpmcd  more  intrreFtcd  In  cargoes  than  In  lives.  The  Ameri- 
cr n' pcrnle  nrr  inifipstpd  In  1;vpp  "  And  In  My  D^y  this  week  Mrs. 
Roobeveit  remarked  ol  the  Pittman  bill  re\iaioiis: 


up  Lilt"  iieavL'ns  as  a  curiam  ana  hziaitesi  lerriuiy  tuc  cqilu. 
Come,  rule  In  our  hearts  this  day,  that  we  may  be  effectually 
restrained  from  sin  and  enabled  to  do  our  duty,  for  if  Thou 
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!>•  \v;lh  u.3  we  cannci  be  movfd.  if  Thou  b-  f..r  u.^  nour.ht  can 
prevail  acain-^t  us.  Grant  that  tho^e  wlio  are  ov-:rborr^c  with 
cnre.  sorrov.-.  sirkncs.s.  or  affliction,  may  find  m  Thee  surcease 
ficm  fhfir  ansuihh  and  comfort  in  thrir  t:me  of  trouble;  and 
do  Thou  brcithe  upmn  the  hearts  of  m-^n  the  spirit  of  re- 
Ffraint  in  all  their  dealings  with  each  other,  and  may  Thy 
holy  Influence  safeguard  their  devotion  to  the  right. 

And  from  these  days  of  honest  .<:t riving  to  quit  ours-flves 
Ike  men.  may  pence  result,  which,  l.ke  a  river,  even  the  River 
of  Life,  shall  bear  u.;  on  its  tranquil  bosom  to  that  ccean  of 
divme  cnn.^ciousno.>-s  where  the  love  of  God  shall  welcome  in 
the  rap'ure  of  immortality  all  who  h;sve  learned  to  anticipate 
with  holy  lonping  the  perfection  of  eternal  life  in  the  fellow- 
Bhip  of  the  Triune  glory.    Amen. 

THE    .lO'TN^L 

Or.  r-qu'"-?  I'f  ^!r  B.akki.ey.  luuI  by  unanimcus  con.^ent,  the 
readif.a  of  the  .J-u:i!  il  of  the  proreed'.nes  of  the  calendar  day 
Fiiday.  Oeti  b»'r  -0  Vj:VJ.  \\.\s  dispen-i  d  with,  ar.d  the  Journal 
w:is  appro'  i^d. 

r\LL   OF   THE    ROLL 

M:-  MINTON     I  nicpest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRE.^IDFN'T.     The  drrk  will  call  the  roll 
The    legL-lalive    cb  rk   called    the   roll,    and    the    foUowms 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adani.H 

CUrk.  Mj 

Andrru-s 

Connally 

AllvllM 

DauuhtT 

Bn>\ 

Dm:* 

Baiikluad 

I)<iiiuhey 

B.^rklt  y 

I>iwtit  y 

El  (» 

Ellendar 

Uorah 

rrK/.vT 

B::cl}Tes 

Gf'orge 

Brv)wn 

Orrrv 

Bul.'W 

Gillette 

Burke 

Orrrn 

Bvrd 

OU?TfV 

Bvines 

Guriuy 

C»Pl>'T 

HrIp 

Caruway 

HarrtsoQ 

Ch»ndU-r 

Hatih 

Chavr/ 

Hnv'l.-n 

Clark   Itln.ho 

H.  T!   :..; 

Hill 
Holt 

Jiihn.son.  Calif. 
.Itih:i.Mjn,  Colo. 

La  F\)Ilette 
Lucns 
L'lndfpn 
V.Carran 

.M   Nary 

Ml'>r 

M!:;!..n 

.\hirruy 

Nurrls 

Nvp 

O  Mnhoney 

}'<-pi„  r 

I',tt!imn 


Radrliffe 

Rppd 

Revno^ds 

Ri:.-^.>fll 

S»  hwartz 

Schwi^llrnbach 

Shrppard 

Ship-t-'ad 

Slattery 

Sliwart 

Thomas.  Okla 

Thoma,s.  Utah 

Tyd'ngs 

VandpnbPrg 

Van  Nuys 

Wlippler 

WiiiLe 

W.ley 


Mr.  MINTON'  I  aiincunee  that  the  Senator  fi-m  Wa.-^h- 
Ington  I  Mr.  Bi.ne  ..r.d  the  Senator  from  Vircur.a  Mr. 
Glass'  are  absent  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  Mr.  Ashuf.st  1  is  ab.^enf  because 
of  illness  in  hi.^  fani.iy. 

The  Senator  from  U- laware  IMr.  Hughes:,  the  Si'nator 
from  Okialicma  !Mr.  III!,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  M.\LONEVl.  the  j'..",:or  Senator  from  New  York  .Mr. 
Me-adI,  the  Senator  fum  We-t  V:.i;.;iia  Mr.  Nlily',  the 
Senator  from  LxDin^i.in.v  .Mr.  OvEnioNi,  the  S"i;ator  U'wa 
New  Jersey  Mr.  SmmhersI,  the  Senator  fr.-m  .'^■'>  ii'h  Caro- 
hna  Mr.  Smith',  the  Senator  from  Missoiiri  Mr  Tki-m^n!, 
the  s:nior  Senater  fioni  New  Wnk  Mr.  WVagnerI,  and  the 
Senator  from  ^t.1'^'^aehu^etts  ,Mr.  Walsh;  are  unavoidably 
detained  fioni  'lie  S*  nate. 

Mr  AUv^TIN  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Jlanip-hire    Mr   T'Bfy     :s  nfce.s^ar.lv  ab.^'nt. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Seventy-five  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  the.r  narr.-         A  qii'  rum  i^  pre>ent. 

N'EITR.AMTY   AND   PEACE   OF   THE   VMTED   STATE.S .AMENDMENT 

Mr.  DOWNEY  submitted  an  amendment  mt-mded  to  be 
propo-ed  bv  !ii:r.  ;^  the  j.iin'  resolu'ion  iH.  J.  Res.  306 1 , 
Neutrality  Ac*  of  lJJt>  wh.ch  was  ordered  to  he  rn  the  table. 
and  to  bi>  printed 

A^nPFSS    PY    SENATOR    CfFFEY    AT    CORNE?STONE    L.AYING    OF    AGRI- 
CULTf.n.'.L    rESEX.SL'H     L.AT.OR.ATORY.     WYNDMc.iR.     P.A. 

Mr  Stew.art  a^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  hav'>  printed  in 
the  Record  an  ad.lrcss  delrcered  by  Senator  GrrKFY  at  the 
C'.'rn.-rstone  laMns  of  'h-^  AericuUural  Rr^-nirch  Laboratory. 
Wyndmocr,  t*;i  ,  on  O.  tober  20.  1939.  which  appears  in  the 
Appt^tidix. ' 

DISCrSSION  ON   NEUTRALITY  ON   .AMERICAN   FORUM   OF   THE   AIR 

IMr  ScHWELLENEACH  asked  and  obta'.ned  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  discussion  on  American  neutrality, 


conducted  ever  the  American  Forum  cf  th-  A:r  on  October  8, 
1939.  by  Senators  Overton.  ScHWELLENr.A.n.  Holt.  Minton, 
and  Pepped,  and  Representative  Van  Zandt.  which  appears 
in  the  Append. x. ' 

ADDRESS    LY    HON.    PAUL    V.    M'NUTT    AT    TESTIMONIAL    DINNER    TO 

TRANCIS   P.   MATTHEWS 

[Mr.  Burke  a.ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Recoi^d  an  address  delivered  on  October  17  at  Omaha, 
Nebr.,  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt  on  the  occa-^ion  of  a  testi- 
monial dinner  to  Fi-ancr-  P.  Matthews,  v,hn.li  appears  in  the 
Appendix.! 

address  by  prof.   EDWIN   nOFCHAKD  ON  AMEP.ICAN   FOREIGN   POLICY 

Mr.  Borah  a^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  prin'ed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Prof.  Edwin  B<ni  hard  on 
October  14.  1939.  at  Philadelphia.  Pa  .  on  American  Foreign 
Policy,  which  appears  m  the  Appendix.  1 

Cr^MMENT  ON  COIONEL   I  INLU'FRGH  S  RADIO  ADDTESS 

Mr  GuFFEY  aked  and  obrained  leave  'o  have  printed  in 
th>'  Record  an  article  frum  the  Louisville  Couner-Journal  of 
October  18.  1939.  by  H.  rbert  Acar.  discussin.r;  Col  :;iul  Lmci- 
bereh's  second  radio  acidre-s,  whicli  appears  m  the 
Appendix.! 

article   by   JAMES   MOrCAN   CN   NEUTRALITY 

!Mr.  Slattkry  a-k'-d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  James  Muruan,  pubh.^hcd  m  the 
Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  October  15,  19o9,  entitled  "One  Sure 
Way  to  Ki^ep  Us  Out  of  War."  which  apix'ars  m  the  Appendix. ! 

addre.ss  by  col.  e.  s.  gorrell  at  dedication  of  north  deach 

airport.  new  york 

Mr.  McCarran  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
m  tile  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Col.  Edwar  S.  Gondii. 
president  of  the  Air  Transport  Association  ui  .America,  at  the 
dedication  cf  the  North  Beach  Airpoit,  ir.  New  York  City. 
N.  Y..  October  15.  1939.  winch  apiX'ars  m  'he  Appendix. J 

NEUTRALITY'    AND    PEACE   OF   THE    UNITED   STATES 

The  Si^nate  resunvd  the  con.-ideration  of  the  joint  r>  .so- 
lution 'H   J.  Re^.  306  o  Neuiraiitv  Act  of  1939 

Mr.  ANDREWS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  wdl  the  Senator  yi.'ld? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  th.e  Senator  frcm  F.nrida 
yield  to  th"  S-natcr  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  ANDREWS     I  yield. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief  statement 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  procedure.  The  debate  on 
the  pendinc:  measure  has  been  m  progress  now  for  3  weeks. 
and  I  think  it  has  been  of  a  high  order.  It  has  b-'cn,  for 
the  mo.-t  part,  entirely  pertinent  to  the  question  before  the 
Senate.  There  has  been  no  effiirt  on  thi;  part  of  anyone  to 
deny  to  any  Senator  unlimited  time  with  respect  to  his 
desire  to  express  his  views  on  the  joint  resolution,  but  I  think 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate, 
regardle.ss  of  their  attitude  on  thLs  question,  feel  that  the 
time  has  come  when  there  ought  to  be  an  effort  to  bring  this 
matter  to  a  conclu.-ion.  There  has  ben  no  vote  on  any 
amendment,  and,  of  course,  amendments  v.-ill  of  themsilves 
in\olve  considerable  discus.don, 

I  wish  simply  to  advt.se  the  Senate  that  before  the  day  is 
over  I  intend  to  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request  for  a 
limitation  of  debate,  beginning  en  Monday  next.  1  a.  k  Sena- 
tors who  are  In'erested  m  the  mutter  to  be  here  and  o'her 
Senators  to  be  a\ailable  m  order  th.at  if  th- y  are  needed 
foi  a  quorum  at  any  time  during  this  afternoon's  S"s.-ion, 
they  niay  l>'  able  to  ccme  and  help  ccn.-titute  a  quorum  of 
tht'  Stiiate.  I  am  not  now  submitting  the  request  for  unan- 
imous con.-ent.  for  I  want  all  Senators  who  are  interested 
to  have  a  chance  to  be  present  when  the  request  is  made. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  may  the  Senate  understand  that 
ther<^  will  b'-  a  quorum  cill  brfore  the  request  is  made? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  that  i.-,  why  I  have  a.^ked  Senators 
to  r^niam  a'.adable. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  a-k  the  Senator 
from  K'Htueky  a  question.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
knows  that   the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  not   taken 
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V(ry  much  of  the  time  of  the  Senate:  and  I  should  like  to 
make  a  few  further  remarks  on  the  pending  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Any  request  I  may  make  for  a  limitation 
of  time  will  not,  I  think,  be  so  unreasonable  as  not  to  allow 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  or  any  other  Senator  oppor- 
tunity to  express  his  views  on  the  joint  resolution  within  a 
reasonable  limitation. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that 
It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  in  any 
way  to  delay  the  measure. 

Ml-.  BARKLEY.  I  am  conscious  of  that  fact.  I  do  not 
think  Uic  Senator  from  New  Mexico  will  have  any  reason  to 
object  to  the  request  I  shall  make  at  the  time  I  make  it. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ      I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Presidentt,  will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  yield? 

Mr.  ANDREWS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  On  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  Burke!  and  myself,  I  send  to  the  desk  two  proposed 
amendments  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  and 
lie  en  the  table. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ments will  be  printed  and  he  on  the  table,  and  will  also  be 
prmted  in  the  Record. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

Amf'i'.cimrnt  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Gn  lette  to  the  joint 
rcsciutioii  (H.  J    Res    3U6 ) .  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  viz: 

On  \>.ii:r  1(J,  lir.r  19.  begmiunt;  v.ith  tlie  word  "there",  strike  out 
thrcus-!h  tlic  word  "to"  lii  line  20.  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
fellow  ine  "he  has  complied  witli  the  reqinrements  of  thi.s  sub- 
section with  respect  to  transfer  of  npht,  title,  and  iniertst  in  such 
articles  or  materials,  and  that  he  will  " 

Amr'..dment  intended  to  be  prup(  sed  by  Mr  Gim.ette  and  Mr 
pTTiKF.  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J  Res.  306),  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939,  viz; 

On  pace  18.  Une  4.  before  the  period,  Insert  a  comma  and  the  fol- 
lowing "or  to  any  tran^portatiori  en  or  over  lands,  lakes,  riveis, 
or  Inlar.d  wnters  bordering  on  the  L'nlted  States  of  any  articles  or 
material.';  if  th^'  consignee  thereof  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  was  engaged  In  business  on  October  15.  1939.  in  the  state  to 
which  buth  ai  tides  or  materials  are  so  transpoiied.  and  if  such 
ar'.icles  and  materials  arc  to  be  u.scd  in  connection  with  the  type  of 
busines-s  in  which  such  consignee  was  engaged  on  such  date." 

Mr.  VANT)ENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  whether  the  amendments  he  has  submitted  relate 
to  a  relaxation  of  trade  restrictions  with  respect  to  certain  cf 
the  pioblems  we  have  been  discussing  together.  I  ask  the 
question  because  I  am  very  much  interested  in  some  of  the 
problems  he  was  attempting  to  meet,  and  I  should  like  to 
know  whether  he  thinks  he  has  textually  met  them. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  Pr^ident,  with  the  permission  of  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan, that  I  think  the  problem  he  has  in  mind  is  met  by  the 
amendments  which  have  been  sent  to  the  desk  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke!  and  myself.  The  problem  has 
been  that  of  divesting  title  on  the  part  of  a  shipper  in  the 
United  States  to  a  belligerent  country,  especially  as  it  con- 
cerns the  necessity  for  transferring  title  to  a  foreign  agency, 
corporation,  or  individual  on  the  part  of  certain  institutions 
and  enterprises  of  the  United  States  which  are  doing  business 
in  Canada  under  hcense,  so  that  the  shipment  is  from  a 
United  States  citizen  in  this  country  to  another  United  States 
citizen  in  Canada,  and  therefore  the  title  could  not  well  be 
divested  and  transferred  to  a  foreigner.  It  was  to  meet  that 
situation,  to  enable  such  shippers  still  to  transact  business 
with  their  licensed  concerns  across  the  Canadian  border,  that 
the  amendments  have  been  prepared. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  hope  his 
amendments  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  They  have  been  ordered  printed 
In  the  Record. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Iowa, 
in  a  word,  state  the  extent  of  the  purchases  made  by  a 
typical  company,  say  the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  of  farm  products 
devoted  to  the  purpose  the  continuance  of  which  tliis  amend- 
ment seeks  to  make  possible? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  am  informed  that  within  the  past  3 
years  one  American  institution,  the  Quaker  Oats  Co,,  has 
pui  cha.sed  in  this  country  and  shipped  to  its  own  mills  which 


arc  operating  as  hcensed  concerns  in  Canada  over  eight  and 
one-half  million  bushels  of  oats,  over  700.000  bushels  of  corn, 
over  500,000  bushels  of  wheat,  over  2,000.000  pounds  of  cot- 
tonseed meal,  over  4,000.000  pounds  of  soybean  meal,  17 
carloads  of  glassware,  900.000  pxjunds  of  waxed  paper,  and 
various  items  of  machinery.  That  one  company  has  pur- 
chased that  material  in  this  country  and  shipped  it  to  its 
own  mills  in  Canada,  and  it  could  not  continue  to  do  so  if 
these  amendm.ents  should  not  be  adopted.  It  would  either 
have  to  go  out  of  business  or  purchase  elsewhere  that  material 
for  processing. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  it  had  been  my  purpose, 
after  listening  to  the  many  very  able  arguments  presented 
to  this  body  by  a  number  of  distinguished  Senators,  not  to 
have  anything  to  say.  But  it  so  happens  that  I  am  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Naval  Aflairs  Committee.  In  the  early  part  of 
last  year  our  committee  had  before  it  a  bill  for  an  appro- 
priation of  over  a  billion  dollars  to  provide  for  and  to  secure 
a  comprehensive  naval  building  program,  v^hich  would  place 
America  in  the  forefront  of  civilized  nations,  and  thus  able 
to  defend  ourselves  against  any  power  or  combination  of 
powers  if  the  time  should  come  that  war  should  be  forced 
upon  us. 

Ten  years  ago  such  a  program  would  have  been  unthink- 
able because  of  the  Washington  Conference,  which  provided 
in  plain  termiS  for  the  reduction  of  armaments.  A  few  years 
later  we  learned  that  a  solemn  agreement  between  certain 
dictator  nations  and  the  rest  of  the  civilized  world  amounted 
to  even  less  than  a  scrap  of  paper.  Finding  that  reliance 
could  not  be  pJaced  upon  the  solemn  agreements  and  treaties 
of  such  nations,  it  became  apparent  that  we  should,  in  time 
of  peace,  prepare  for  any  eventuality. 

Ill  addition  to  being  a  member  of  the  Naval  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, which  had  much  to  do  with  laying  out  the  compre- 
hensive plan  of  defense  on  the  sea,  under  the  sea,  and  in  the 
air,  I  happen  to  live  in  the  portion  of  the  United  States  in 
the  vicinity  of  which,  if  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  ever  attacked 
or  tested  out  by  European  or  other  foreign  aggressions,  the 
battle  of  Armageddon  between  democracy  and  autocracy 
will,  as  many  feel,  perhaps  be  fought  out;  namely,  in  the 
Caribbean  or  the  Florida  Straits.  Indeed,  one  of  the  highest 
authorities  in  this  Government  recently  told  me  that  the 
chances  are  5  to  1  that  my  beloved  State  of  Florida 
would  necessarily  be  in  the  front-hne  trenches  of  a  test  of  our 
ability  to  defend  our  Nation  and  our  institutions. 

Florida  for  200  years  was  the  cockpit  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Indeed,  Florida  has  existed  under  five  different 
fiag.s — the  Spanish,  the  French,  the  Enghsh,  the  Confederate, 
and  the  Stars  and  Stripes.  For  the  past  100  years  we  have 
been  practically  immime  from  war,  with  the  exception  of 
the  Spanish-American  War  of  1898.  It  shall  be  my  purpose 
to  show  that  the  present  joint  resolution,  with  the  adoption 
of  some  of  the  amendments  proposed,  is  our  safeguard  and 
hope.  History  has  repeated  itself  over  the  centuries  time 
and  time  again — that  embargo  is  a  dangerous  policy,  particu- , 
larly  to  the  neutral  that  undertakes  to  enforce  it. 

Correspondence  coming  to  my  office  daily  shows  conclusively 
that  many  of  our  people  are  laboring  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion, in  that  they  seem  to  believe  that  the  Senate  is  trying 
to  repeal  a  Neutrality  Act  and  get  us  into  war,  and  sub- 
stitute therefor  a  less  neutral  act  without  analyzing  the 
question  of  how  they  have  operated  by  actual  experience. 

It  is  clear  that  the  paramount  question  being  debated  In 
the  Senate  is  whether  the  repeal  or  the  retention  of  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  is  more  likely  to  lead  the 
United  States  into  war. 

It  is  also  self-evident  that  at  this  time  it  is  impossible  for 
the  advocates  of  either  repeal  or  nonrepeal  of  embargo  to 
prove  their  case  concltisively.  For  a  very  apparent  reason 
we  carmot  foresee  the  conditions  which  tomorrow,  next 
month,  next  year,  or  the  years  to  ccme  may  bring  forth 
in  either  case. 

The  best  Congress  can  hope  to  do  now  is  to  adopt  that 
policy  which  a  cool  estimate  of  past  experience  would  seem 
the  least  likely  to  put  us  into  the  more  dangerous  position. 
Three  weeks  of  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  seems  to  show 
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ronclu.'>lvflv  th.if  thrro  Is  no  srrious  diKaKrrrmont  amon?  us 
as  to  the  advi -ability  of  ena<tinK  thf  tit!e-and-carry  or  cush- 
and-carry  ixjIkv  on  other  than  contrabinds. 

Af t<  r  weighing  all  the  facts,  many  cf  a^  have  reachfd  the 
concluMun.  I  take  it.  that  the  repeal  of  the  imbaigo  will 
have  a  greater  tendency  to  kt  rp  the  United  States  out  of 
war  Tlia»  is  the  real  que'^ticn  biw.n  d' bated  and  the  ene  in 
which  the  Amfiican  people  are  most  interested. 

It  is  evident  that  the  shorter  the  war.  the  less  likily  the 
United  Statrs  to  b<'Comf  involved.  Likt  w■l^e.  the  war  will 
more  l.k.-ly  be  prolonR»-d  if  the  AUie.s  cannot  buy  arms  and 
munitions  and  the  materials  from  which  th^y  are  made  from 
neutral  na'-ons  like  the  United  Statc.>.  Without  repeal  ihf 
Allies  will  have  to  remain  nu  the  defer-i.^ive  until  they  can 
bu:Iii  up  new  and  greater  arsenals,  airplam-  factories,  and 
manufacturing  plants  for  the  creation  of  war  material  and 
in.'itruments  of  war. 

We  can  also  reasonably  a.ssume  that  :f  the  Allies  cannot 
get  arms  and  munitions  from  the  United  States,  they  may 
be  more  inclined  to  m.ike  peace  with  Germany  and  Rusia. 
and  -uch  a  situation  might  ultimately  1»  ad  t<i  an  attack  on 
the  United  States.  That  is  logical  from  past  experu  nee. 
Rus-ia  and  Germany  CiiXi  now  trade  with  each  other  without 
pas.'-mg  through  any  neutral  or  bufTcr  nation.  Russia  has 
an  abundant  supply  of  raw  material  of  nearly  every  kind. 
wlule  Gt'rmany  has  rect  ntly  acquired  additional  territory 
with  additional  arsenals  and  munitions  manufacturing  plants. 
Everyone  who  has  studied  the  question  realizes  that  tu  con- 
tinue the  arms  embargo  might  cause  the  defeat  of  the  Allies 
and  ultimately  deprive  the  United  States  of  tho.'^e  two  gieat 
democracies  which  are  now  our  buffer  states  against  fascism 
and  commiunism.  and  thereby  later  leave  the  United  States 
and  other  American  republics  to  face  the  Nan-Soviet  bloc 
on  this  side  of  the  A.lantic  Indeed,  the  opinion  prevails 
that  the  dictators  of  both  nations,  if  victorious  in  Europe, 
would  not  be  .^-ati'^fled  until  they  forced  the  United  States  to 
war  in  self  deferuse  and  in  defense  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 
We  should  have  the  courage  to  adopt  whi-tever  policy  we 
determine  m  the  light  of  history  and  experience  will  prelect 
our  people  and  our  institutions  not  only  now.  but  tomorrow 
and  in  the  ytars  to  come.  We  should  not  leave  this  job 
unimished  f^^r  cur  children. 

The  argument  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would 
cause  the  Germans  and  Ru.s.'^ians  to  sabotage  or  attemp*  re- 
prisals against  the  United  States  or  United  States  shipping. 
and  thereby  draw  us  ultimately  into  the  war.  is  not  well 
founded  and  a  humiliating  admission.  It  is  ur.doubtedly 
tru<>  that  the  Na/ists  have  been  and  always  will  be  un- 
frieiidly  with  the  United  States  whenever  it  suits  them,  re- 
gardless cf  whether  we  repeal  the  embargo  and  adopt  the 
title-and-carry  system  or  iiot.  They  are  just  as  likely  to 
make  reprisals  again.--t  the  United  States  in  spite  of  the  arms 
embarso.  Indeed,  from  a  military  standpoint  it  is  as  dam- 
aging to  warring  nations  to  shut  off  food  and  o'her  necessi'.ies 
of  life  as  arms  and  war  material.  A  great  general  once  said 
that  'an  army  mcves  forward  on  its  stomach."  thus  wheat, 
su'-:ar.  and  meat  become  just  as  important  in  time  of  war. 
and  perhaps  more  imr^^rtant.  than  guns  and  powder.  We 
must  also  remembt^r  that  to  deny  these  necessities  of  life  to 
the  innocent  women  and  children  in  the  warring  nation  WtUld 
be  inhuman. 

The  opposition  ha?  stressed  the  point  that  if  the  United 
States  shLnild  se!l  arm.s  to  the  Allies  on  a  title-and-carry 
baMs.  as  a  result  we  would  thereby  become  dependent  on  war 
trade;  and  thus  business  would  depend  upon  it  for  profits. 
labor  for  jobs  and  possibly  lenders  for  the  security  of  their 
loans;  and  that  eventually  the  United  Stales  would  have  to 
go  to  war  to  save  its  customers. 

Whether  we  have  embargo  or  no  embargo,  the  United  States 
is  niere  than  hkely  to  have  a  large  war  trade  if  the  war  con- 
tinues for  a  long  time,  for  the  Allies  will  naturally  need  food, 
clothing,  and  other  materials.  It  must  be  nmembered  that  m 
the  !a->t  war  only  10  to  15  percent  of  the  Allies"  purchases  in 
the  United  States  were  of  arras.  If  the  Allies  cannot  get  arms 
aJready  manufactured,  they  wall  naturally  require  more  mate- 
rial lor  makin,i  arms,  and  they  can  buy  such  materials,  be- 


cause, w.thnut  ev- 11  borrowing.  Great  Brita:n  and  Franc-  have 
nearly  $4  000  000  000  in  gold,  plus  $3,000,000,000  in  United 
State-,  securities  with  wh'.cli  tc  pay  their  bil'.s. 

It  is  true  that  the  products  of  our  fields,  mines,  fisheries,  and 
factories  are  now  and  alv.ays  will  be  for  sale,  and  ihc  particu- 
lar interest  of  belligerent  nations  is  no  concern  of  ours.  Most 
of  us  will  continue  to  insist  upon  the  preservation  of  freedom 
of  action  within  the  law.  We  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting 
th.-  war.  Public  opinion  positively  favors  Ament-an  arma- 
m-n:.-.  inferior  to  none.  Many  well-meaning  American  cit- 
izens favor  the  protection  of  our  citizen.s,  property,  and 
national  rights  under  international  lav.-,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  international  law  to  prevent  the  .^al"  of  products  cf  any 
desrription,  if  sold  and  title  delivered  here  in  Amrriea. 

We  do  not  wish  for  war.  and  past  experience  has  shown 
conclusively  that  the  sure-t  way  to  bicome  involved,  particu- 
larly with  Germany,  will  be  to  show  any  sign  of  weakness. 
Certainly  foreign  opinion  to  the  effect  that  this  country  will 
not  resent  abuse  should  be  contradicti d.  We  have  heard 
argument  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  m  the  past  few  days  that 
would  indicate  that  Americans  should  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
some  of  our  most  cherished  and  inherent  rights  in  order  to 
appease  German  feeling. 

We  do  not  wish  to  fight,  but  we  do  not  propose  to  be  kicked 
around,  and  any  great  nation  that  does  submit  to  it  will  scon 
lose  respect  for  itself,  and  dissolution  will  follow;  and  if  we 
lose  cur  self-resptct  as  a  Nation  there  will  be  httlc  left  worth 
having. 

With  negligible  exceptions,  all  of  our  people  pas.sionately 
desire  to  remain  at  peace.  To  this  end.  two  brands  of  neu- 
trality present  themselves  to  us: 

First,  traditional  neutrality  under  rules  of  international  law 
which  have  been  gradually  developed  through  the  experience 
of  centuries,  and  consistently  adhered  to  by  the  United  States 
Government  until  the  more  recent  Embargo  Act  was  passed. 

The  traditional  type  of  neutrality  provides  that  neutrals 
shall  enjoy  freedom  of  trade,  including  trade  in  munitions 
and  implements  of  war,  with  belligerents  in  time  of  war.  It 
also  provides  that  belligerents  shall  enjoy  similar  f rt  edom  of 
trade  with  neutrals,  subject  only  to  such  restrictions  as  one 
belligerent  may,  under  international  law.  place  upon  another 
by  blockade  and  seizure.  The  records  show  that  under  this 
type  of  neutrality  many  nations  have  in  many  wars  success- 
fully maintained  their  neutral  status  and  continued  their 
peaceful  pursuits. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  fact  was  that  of  Norway, 
Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland,  and  Switzerland.  Although  these 
small  nations  lay  in  the  midst  cf  the  World  War  area,  neither 
was  provoked  to  the  point  of  making  it  necessary  to  enter  to 
defend  her  national  honor  nor  her  territory.  They  had  no 
permanent  system  of  embargo.  It  was  more  or  less  a  cash- 
and-carry  plan.  It  furnishes  an  example  from  which  we  can 
profit  at  this  time. 

This  international  type  of  neutrality  has  also  been  consist- 
ently commended  by  all  of  our  past  and  present  Secretaries  of 
State,  both  Republican  and  Democratic.  Those  officials  arc 
specifically  charged  with  conducting  the  foreign  affairs  of  our 
Government  and  are  thus  experienct^d  in  haiidling  interna- 
tional relations.  Their  recorded  opinions  show  that  they 
believe  the  tiiie-and-carry  type  cf  neutrality  alone  can  keep 
us  out  cf  the  present  European  struggle,  and  that  an  embargo 
will  ultimately  cause  us  to  become  involved. 

The  embaigo  type  of  neutrality  is  new  and  therefore  experi- 
mental, and  was  invoked  by  the  Pi'esident  for  the  first  time 
a  few  clays  ago.  Under  this  new  theoretical  type  the  Presi- 
dent IS  by  law  required,  when  lie  finds  that  a  state  of  war 
exists,  to  issue  his  proclamation  stepping  the  sale  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  impicments  of  war  to  any  bell.gerent.  Under 
that  law  we  steed  by.  furnishing  war  materials  to  Japan,  and 
saw  China  ruined.  The  same  thing  happened  in  the  case  of 
Spain.  This  new  {ype  of  neutral.ty  thus  rtpresent.s  an  at- 
tenip:  to  legLslate  in  advance  when  no  neutrality  status  is 
necessary  cr  required,  by  invoking,  in  time  of  peace,  hard  and 
fast  rules  governing  our  relations  with  nations  at  war  when 
neutrality  dees  become  an  important  status. 
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At  this  point  it  is  important  to  note  that  this  leti^slatjon 
was  pa.'sed  despi'e  tlie  earnest  warning  of  our  pie^ent  S-cre- 
tary  of  State,  who.  at  the  time,  slated  that  it  representad  a 
hazardous  departure  from  esiabhsht-d  principles  of  interna- 
tional law. 

It  also  drew  from  the  President  the  fiu-ther  warning  that 
its  wholly  inflexible  provisions  might,  under  unforeseen 
situations,  "have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from  that  which 
was  intended.  In  other  words,  the  inflexible  provisions  might 
diag  us  into  war  instead  of  keeping  us  out." 

Within  thp  next  few  weeks  Congress  must  decide  which  of 
these  two  brands  of  neutrality  is  most  likely  to  serve  the 
citusc  ( i  peace.  It  is  my  belief,  after  a  study  of  the  joint 
resolution  from  every  angle,  that  the  issue  is  not  whether 
America  shall  enter  the  war,  as  was  indicated  by  some  of  our 
able  colleagues  recently  on  the  Senate  floor  and  over  radio. 
We  are  not  in  position  to  doubt,  nor  can  we  seriously  doubt, 
the  sincerity  and  wisdom  of  our  Democratic  and  Republican 
Piesidmts  and  Secretaries  of  State,  whose  solemn  duty  it  is 
to  knov;.  and  who  have  spoken  and  solemnly  recorded  their 
beliefs  tliat  neutrality  under  international  law  is  our  best 
guaranty  uf  peace,  any  more  than  one  can  doubt  the  sincerity 
cf  distinguished  Senators  in  their  preference  for  the  new  ex- 
perimental neutrality  provided  by  embargo.  The  real  issue 
is  not  one  of  peace  or  war,  but.  which  is  the  safest  path  to 
pc^ace? 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  upon  this  issue  today.  Congress 
and  the  American  people  must  consider  what  the  situations 
v.i  re  when  the  Embargo  Act  was  passed  in  1935  and  1937. 
Since  that  time  there  has  arisen  in  Germany  a  dictator  who 
ha.i  destroyed  the  civil  and  religious  liberLies  of  his  own  people, 
and  therealter  extended  his  liberty-destroying  powers  over 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  That  he  now  seeks  to 
dominate  Europe,  if  not  the  world,  no  one  can  seriously  doubt. 
He  proposes  to  do  so  by  highly  specialized  man-destrcymg 
machinery  and  highly  successful  technique  in  military  ag- 
gression. Recently  he  ha^  been  joined  in  his  efforts  by 
Russia,  which  has  for  two  decades  lived  under  a  dictatorship 
mow:  severe  and  de.-tructive  to  the  rights  of  freedom-loving 
people  than  even  that  of  Germany.  Nazis  and  Bolshevists. 
who  in  their  own  countries  have  been  able  to  destroy  personal 
fretdc  m  of  men  as  we  revere  and  know  it,  may  join  in  the  at- 
tcmpt;'d  subjugation  of  our  own  people  later  if  the  scales  of 
battle  turn  definitely  in  favor  of  the  apostles  of  brute  force. 

Wt  in  America  cannot  hope  to  escape  serious  danger  once 
the  dictators  are  established  triumphant  in  Europe. 

Tlie  swift  transportation  on  sea.  under  sea.  and  in  air, 
likewi.^e  communication  by  transatlantic  telephone  and  radio. 
piac(=s  the  nations  now  at  war  infinitely  closer,  and  makes 
them  far  more  intmiately  bound  up  in  our  affairs  today  than 
were  the  nations  of  South  Am.erica  when  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
was  promulgated,  or  when  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  admonished  us  to  avoid  all 
foreign  entanglements.  The  oceans  are  no  longer  great 
barriers  separating  the  New  World  from  the  Old.  They  are 
broad,  fcur-way  highways  bringing  the  Old  World  swiftly 
to  our  very  doors.  Should  tlie  European  democracies  be 
destroyed  or  divided  and  the  dictators  gain  control  of  the 
sea,  cur  dream  of  peaceful  isolation  would  be  over.  It  has 
been  conclusively  demonstrated  recently  that  the  war  lords 
cf  Europe  are  out  for  spoils,  and  they  know  there  is  rich  loot 
in  the  Americas.  It  is  also  clear  that  if  the  hideous  system 
called  totalitarianism  cannot  be  destroyed  in  the  lands 
where  it  sprang  into  power  and  spread  to  nearly  half  the 
world,  it  follows  that  if  it  should  grow  infinitely  larger,  we 
would  ultimately  have  to  fight  it  on  our  own  soil. 

The  organized  human  totalitarianism  termites,  now  at 
work  boring  into  our  governmental  foundation  from  within, 
with  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying  our  own  Government, 
will,  of  course,  lend  every  aid  to  that  end.  They  are  all  In 
favor  of  the  embargo,  for  they  see  in  it  the  hope  of  their 
dream;  they  see  in  it  the  obliteration  of  the  B.U  of  Rights,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount.    There  can  be  no  question  about  that. 

To  strengthen  Hitler — and  now  Stalin — by  weakening  those 
who  have  been  compelled  as  a  last  resort  to  take  up  arms 


against  Germany,  by  retaining  the  Embarro  Act,  would  be 
grass  betrayal  of  all  freedom -loving  people,  including  our  own, 
to  si»y  nothing  of  the  interests  of  humanity  at  large.  If  the 
Embargo  Act  is  not  repealed  it  will  undoubtedly  aid  in  accom- 
plLshing  that  very  fact.  An  American  blockade  of  the  democ- 
racies of  Europe,  by  our  American  Fleet,  could  vol  be  more 
effective  in  bringing  about  their  destruction. 

If  It  were  a  fLxed  principle  of  international  law  that  neutral 
countries  shall  not  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents, 
opinion  might  be  divided  as  to  whether,  under  such  circum- 
stances, we  would  be  justified  in  abandoning  it  to  the  extent 
of  enacting  title-and-carry  legislation. 

But  when  it  has  long  been  a  fixed  principle  of  international 
law  that  neutral  markets  shall  remain  open  to  belligerents,  a 
failure  to  repeal  our  present  embargo  legislation  will  remain 
as  a  perpetual  breach  of  international  law.  It  would  not  only 
be  persisting  in  an  unneutral  act,  but  would  be  contradictory 
to  sound  international  policy.  It  is  likewise  not  only  opposed 
to  our  national  interest,  but  calculated  to  increase  the  chances 
of  our  becoming  directly  involved  in  the  present  struggle. 

The  present  Embargo  Act  is  not  only  a  flagrant  breach  of 
long-establLrhed  international  law.  but  it  is  one  of  those  pe- 
culiar laws  known  as  unilateral  laws,  in  that  it  is  self-imposed, 
and  binds  no  ether  government  on  earth  but  our  own.  It  is  a 
self-inflicted  strait  jacket,  enacted  with  the  thought  and  hope 
that  it  would  be  a  means  of  preventing  our  entry  into  any  war 
anywhere.  The  most  serious  effect  of  the  embargo  is  that  it 
places  the  burden  solely  upon  the  American  people  to  enforce 
it.  That  is  a  dangerous  feature  of  the  Embargo  Act.  It 
would  require  an  army  of  inspectors  with  police  power  to 
watch  every  harbor,  cove,  and  shore  to  prevent  the  various 
transportation  facilities,  foreign  and  domestic,  from  carrj-ing 
goods  across  the  sea.  or  under  the  sea,  a£  was  done  in  the 
World  War,  or  through  the  air,  to  belligerent  nations.  It  is 
impo.ssible  to  enforce  this  law.  and  yet  the  burden  is  upon  our 
Government  to  enforce  it. 

Perhaps  some  of  us  have  forgotten  that  during  the  World 
War  a  submarine  came  out  of  Germany  and  sailed  up  Chesa- 
peake Bay  to  Baltimore,  where  it  unloaded  its  cargo  and 
took  on  a  cargo,  and  returned  safely  to  Germany. 

Under  the  title-and-carry  system,  the  burden  would  be 
entirely  shifted  to  warring  nations — those  which  undertake  to 
come  and  get  what  we  have  to  sell.  The  responsibility  would 
be  on  them.  There  is  neither  moral  nor  legal  justification 
for  one  nation  to  alter  by  unilateral  law  what  has  long  been 
a  weil-recogn.zed  principle  of  international  law.  which  may  or 
may  not  aid  those  who  are  not  bound  by  it — regardless  of  the 
form  of  government  that  nation  might  have.  The  fact  that 
we  have  an  embargo  act  and  may  get  away  with  it  to  the 
injury  of  peace-loving  democracies  like  our  own,  does  not 
clothe  the  law  with  any  moral  or  legal  sanction. 

So  long  as  the  Embargo  Act  remains  in  effect  to  hazard 
two  great  democracies  now  involved  in  the  European  war  in 
an  effort  to  check  the  conquest  of  Europe  by  two  dictators, 
we  remain  in  the  position  of  being  guilty  of  an  unneutral 
act,  and  the  act  is  nonetheless  unneutral  because  the  legisla- 
tion was  passed  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  discourage  aggressions  in  Europe, 
Ethiopia,  and  China.     It  failed  and  has  thus  become  obsolete. 

If  a  nation  enacts  legislation  in  peacetime,  the  effect  cf 
which  amounts  to  a  breach  of  international  law  when  its  pur- 
pose fails,  Its  responsibility  is  not  complete  until  the  act  is 
repealed.  Under  the  present  Embargo  Act  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  our  selling,  in  time  of  peace,  every  kind  of  war  mate- 
rial to  aggressor  nations  then  preparing  to  make  aggressions 
on  other  smaller  and  peace-loving  nations;  and  as  soon  as  the 
aggressor  nation  is  armed  to  the  teeth  with  every  pos.sible 
instrument  for  dealing  death  to  smaller  peaceful  nations 
which  were  unable  to  become  sufBciently  armed,  we  immedi- 
ately, under  the  Embargo  Act,  must  refuse  to  sell  the  helpless 
nations  being  attacked  even  arms  to  use  in  self-defense. 

What  a  pitiful  and  deplorable  situation  we  have  placed 
oui  selves  in.  It  is  the  most  unjust,  unthinkable  situation  that 
we,  the  people  of  the  United  States,  could  be  placed  in. 

The  argument  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  be  an  un- 
neutral act  because  America  has  expressed  herself  as  being 
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opposed  to  the  apprcsslons  rf  H;lhT  and  b.  cau.-e  r-'peal  will 
remove  a  handicap  now  plaCfd  nn  Britain  and  Prance,  is 
alto6;«-iht'r  fallacmus.  Neutrality  does  not  corLsi^t  in  d>*privmg 
one  s»'t  of  b»  Uiperenls  of  advantages  they  tnjoy  for  geo- 
Rraphiral.  military,  or  oth.-r  rea>ons.  in  order  to  place  the 
contest  on  a  more  nearly  tqu;il  ba>;s.  America  i>  not  und<i- 
taking  to  referee  a  pnz<'  f'uh;  between  two  other  nations  or 
any  group  of  nations.  Flee  maikets.  open  to  both  .-id-'.s 
mv  lived  in  a  war.  have  lone;  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
essential  elements  of  neutrality.  To  repeal  our  present  em- 
taifio  and  return  to  a  s'andard  neutrally  .<ta'us  with  title- 
and-carry  .^af' ^uard.^  can  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
be  called  an  ur.ntutral  act. 

Th'Te  can  hauily  be  anv  qu-stion  that  it  is  in  the  inttre.st 
(if  u..rld  fxace  and  wnrld  procress  that  nations  should  not 
b  cwmpoUed  to  rii.iinr.vin  at  all  time>  a  cru-hins  burden  of 
ainiament.s  If  n-  utial  arn.a:!i<nt.s  rt  mam  oprn  to  .ill  nations 
in  ;.n:"  of  war.  pr-ncf-lov.nE;  nation.s  may  defer  most  of  their 
arm'iii:  iiiitil  forced  to  meet  some  subsequent  aggression.s  or 
t!!;!^'ncy  'hru.-t  upon  them.  No  one  can  d*^ny  that  this 
ha.-  been  denidn-t rat?d  in  Europe,  nor  once,  but  three  tunes 
recentlv  by  the  L' .'iiue  of  N.r.un-.  But  if  n-utials  are  to 
rlns<^  their  m.irk>'t>  to  peaetful  countries  when  war  comes, 
militari.Mic  natii  ns  like  Gnrr.any  and  Hu.-.-.a  w.ll  continue 
to  engage  in  asgris.smn.^  a^a.n>t  peaceful  n*'!<^hbors.  Such  a 
policy  wuuld  rt  quire  all  nation^  to  keep  arnied  to  fhe  treih 
at  all  times,  or  ulnmately  [-■erish  from  the  eartii,  a.-  it  w^uid 
place  upon  th-'ir  unfortunate  peciple,  m  time  of  pta^e,  th" 
nwlul  co.sts  of  con.stantly  replacing  outmoded  armam-T.;-  ard 
remaining  always  on  a  war  footing.  The  <mallt-r  nationa 
cannot  do  that. 

As  warned  by  our  President  when  he  reluctantly  sienrri  the 
present  Embargo  AC  it  now  brink's  about  a  situation  utterly 
opposed  to  our  own  national  interest  and  even  our  national 
Instinct.  Our  past  hi.-tory  clearly  .'-hows  that  ot:r  sympathies 
are  naturally  with  the  dem.ocracies  which  have  Boveriiniei-its 
and  instincts  of  freedom  similar  to  ours.  The  Bill  (^f  Rioh*-  in 
(  ur  American  Constitution  and  the  English  Bill  of  Richt,-  have 
f.T  centuries  constituted  the  safeguard  of  every  individual 
ci'./en  against  oppre.-sion,  even  from  our  own  Government. 
The  Bill  of  Richfs  does  not  exist  in  the  German  fcrm  of 
government,  the  Ruisian  form  of  pover'imcnt.  or  tlic  Italian 
form  of  covernment  England.  Prance,  and  the  United 
States  have  Iik-'wisp.  through  the  cntune.^.  adhered  to 
and  emulated  the  doctrine  laid  down  in  the  Ten  Command- 
ments and  the  S.'rmon  on  the  Mount.  We  are  a  peace- 
hning  people  because  we  have  been  brought  up  thiouuh 
the  years  to  re.>pect  t!ie  rights  not  only  of  other  people  but  of 
of  her  nations.  It  is  the  unquestionable  right  of  th('  American 
ix^^ple  to  continue  to  uphold  and  safeguard  our  institutions 
guaranteeing  these  principles  m  whatever  method  or  manner 
seems  the  safest   for  all. 

The  question  is  Shall  we  put  ourselves  in  a  more  perilous 
position  by  under'akitii:  to  perpetuate  a  mistake  niade  m  \9iJ. 
after  having  been  again  warned  by  those  olScials  who  are  best 
qualif\'>d  to  know"" 

Hitler  and  Stahn  stand  for  the  governmental  and  social 
conditions  which  we  most  abhor,  while  England  and  Prance 
stand  for  the  things  we  hold  dearer  than  life  itself,  and  know- 
to  b»>  es.scntial  to  the  peace  and  liberty  of  man.  If  the  repeal 
of  the  p:-esent  embarizo  would  place  us  in  an  unneutral  posi- 
tion, then  I  am  in  favor  of  being  unneutral  m  fa'.or  of  and 
not  acainst  th.ose  rations  whose  thoughts,  creeds  and  govern- 
mental practices  are  more  in  keeping  with  the  things  we  all 
hold  dear. 

After  It  was  demonstrated  to  the  world  by  Germany  that  a 
trea'y  or  obligation  between  her  and  ether  nations  is  a  mere 
Jcrap  of  paptM',  and  when  Horr  Hitler  promiM'd  to  the  world, 
after  h.e  forcibly  took  over  Austria,  that  lie  would  not  make 
any  further  aggressions,  and  prcceed"d  thereafter  to  invade 
B.:\d  take  over  C/echo.^lovakia.  and  violated  b.is  pleri'^e  a'^am 
and  forcibly  took  over  Poland,  and  is  trying  now  to  take  ovt  r 
ftill  others,  we  have  gradually  been  crnipelled  again  to  con- 
sider what  our  duty  is  in  recard  to  increasln'-t  cur  arnianients 
for  >elf -defense  and  for  the  protection  of  the  Western  Hemi- 


spliere.  The  Embarco  Act  has  undoubtedly  helped  to  bring 
this  unhappy  condition  upon  u"=. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1938  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion 
propounded  certain  questions,  with  the  results  I  .-^hall  indicate. 
We  are  always  intere.st-d  in  public  opinion,  because  this 
Government  is  of,  by.  and  f''^r  th'>  people. 

The  fi^llowmE;  questions  were  asked: 

yi.r.vikl  the  Ur.itcd  States  bu.ld  .1  l;irger  Navy''  Should  It  enlarge 
the  i-ireiigth  of  lt.s  Army?      Sh.  uld  it  enlarge  Its  air  force? 

The   answers  were:     "Larger   Navy."   86   percent;    "larger 
Army."  82  percent:  "larger  air  force,"  90  pt^icent. 
Early  in  1939  the  question  was  propounded: 

Do  you  behcvp  there  will  be  a  war  bitwecn  any  uf  the  big 
European  countries  this  year?     .- 

Answer:  "Yes,"  40  percent;  "No."  56  percent. 
We  can  .see  how  mistaken  the  answers  wore. 
The  question  was  asked: 

If  there  Is  such  a  war.  which  country  do  you  think  will  be  rc'^pon- 
sible  for  starting   it? 

Answer:  "Germany  alone,"  62  percent;  "Italy  alone."  12 
percent:  "Germany  and  Italy,"  20  percent,  "Total,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  or  both."  94  percent. 

No  one  said  anything  about  Prance  or  En!:;land  .start m::  it. 

In  March  of  this  year  the  question  was  put: 

In  c.i.se  war  breaks  out.  should  we  sell  Britain  and  France  food 
supplies' 

Answer:  "Yes."  76  percent;  "No."  24  percent. 
ShiHiId  we  sell  them  airplanes  and  other  waj-  materials? 

An,-wer:  "Yes."  ,t2  percent:  'No,"  48  percent. 
In  April  the  lolknvint:  que.-r.on  was  a-k,^d: 

In  case  war  breaks  out.  should  we  sell  Britain  and  France  food 
Mipphes? 

Answer:  "Yes,"  82  percent. 

It  would  not  surprise  me,  if  the  poll  were  taken  in  the  next 
few  weeks,  to  .^ee  that  percentage  increased  to  100. 
The  question  was  a^ked: 
Sh.  u:u  we  .soil  them  airplanes  and  other  war  materials? 

Answer:   "Yes,"  66  percent. 

The  p*_^rcentat;e  incre.used  in  a  short  month  from  52  ver- 
cent  to  66  percent. 

Our  present  so-called  neutrality  law  prevents  tliis  country 
from  selling  war  materials  to  any  country  fighting  m  a  de- 
clared war.     The  qu(  stion  was  put : 

D<)  you  think  xhr  \.\w  -should  be  changed  i^o  that  we  cculd  .^ell  wiir 
materials  to  Englae.d  and  fiance  m  c.isc  of  war? 
Answer:   "Yes,"  57  percent:  "No."  43  percent 

It  must  be  rem?ir.ber-'d  that  the  above  poll-  were  tak-n  be- 
fore Poland  wa.s  invaded  by  G'^rmany  and  Ru.ssia.  and  before 
England  and  Prance  declared  war  on  the  two  dictator  nations. 

The  recent  poll  has  shown  how  tlu'  increase  of  snntiment 
in  this  country  has  made  it  quite  clear  that  we  should  not 
re'am  on  our  statu'e  books  laws  tliat  discriminate  against  a 
democracy  which  is  new  fighting  the  battle  that  mu.st  ulti- 
m.a'eiy  be  ours  if  it  should  be  defeated. 

The  very  able  Senator  from  the  State  of  Washington  fMr. 
ScH\vELLFNB.^t.n ;  put  the  Issuc  Very  clearly  in  hi.>  addre.ss  to 
the  Senate  on  this  subject  on  Thursday,  October  5.  when  he 
stated: 

The   fact   that.   almiTst    without  exreption,   the   great   .-tudents  of 
this  subject  .flnre  1753  have  .Ti:reed  that  a  nation  was  safer  so  far 
as  being  involved  m  the  wars  ri  other  countries  was  concerned  with- 
out an  arms  embargD  than  if  it  had  an  arms  embargo,  and  v>e  have 
some  r -sponsibilily  to  tak:*  that  fact  into  rcnsideration.     It  seems 
such  a  simple  matter.    We  will  merely  refuse  to  ship  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implem.^nt.s  of  war  to  any   warring   na'ien   and   xUp:\   v. e 
cannot  get  into  their  war.     T.iat  was  a  m.'.gic  wand  that  could  be 
waved,  and  we  accepted  it  in  the  face  of  the  rich  experience  of  tlie 
ntutriil  naticns  for  the  last  200  years 

•  •••••• 

International  law  rec.  gniz-s  the  responsibility  upon  the  boUigcr- 
rnt  it.seif  to  protect  itself  against  the  shipment  to  its  enemy  of  con- 
traband, including  arms,  ammunition,  and  the  implements  of  war. 
International  law  reccKrnizes  no  respons;b.l;ty  upon  the  neutral  gov- 
,    ernnifnt  to  stop  11.-  citizens  from  shipping  contrab-oid      It    is  f>-.r 
I    the  tx-ne&t  of  the  belligerent,  and  therefore  the  neutral  does  not, 
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have  any  r"'=pon=;ibiIlty  to  step  it.  But  when  the  nentinl  assumes 
the  responsibility  to  ^tcp  it.  when  it  piLsses  an  embargo,  a  don.e^t.r 
law  govenimg  Its  own  citizen",  then  that  neutral  ha.a  a  responsibil- 
ity. The  burden  shifts  from  the  belligerent  to  protect  itstlf  over  to 
the  neutral  to  protect  the  belligerent. 

That  Is  precisely  what  we  did  wh.rn  we  adopted  the  arms  em.bargo 
in  i;):i5  and  1937.  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment today  to  protect  the  belligerent  nations  of  Europe  against 
our  citizens  shipping  arms,  ammunition,  and  implement.'^  of  war  to 
those  nations.  Without  an  arms  embargo,  it  would  be  their  respon- 
sibility. If  we  fail  in  our  respcn«ibility,  we  are  subject  to  the  an- 
taEonlsm  of  and  criticism  by  the  belligerent,  and  if  we  continue  in 
our  failure,  that  c'ontinuation  of  failure  in  Itself  constitutes  an 
unfriendly  act  whlcla  would  Justify  the  belligerent  in  declaring  war 
against  ua. 

I  wish  to  read  an  extract  from  an  author  who,  I  think  all 
Senators  will  agree,  is  an  authonty  upon  this  question — John 
Bassott  Moore.  In  discussing  the  question  of  neutrality  he 
says: 

Tl'.e  fundamen.tal  principles  are  simply  these;  Prom  the  point 
of  view  of  netitrality  the  question  of  unlawfulness  is  presented  in 
two  asperts:  (1)  that  of  international  law.  and  (2)  that  of  municipal 
law  Acts  unlawful  by  international  law  ar»-  divided  into  two 
cla.='-"eK,  (ai  nct"=  whi  h  the  state  is  bound  To  prevent,  and  (bi  acts 
whirh  the  state  Is  not  bound  to  prevei  t  The  decline  In  contra- 
b.ind  is  unlawful  by  interna* lonal  law,  as  is  sliown  by  the  fact  that 
the  nnxioas  articles  may  be  seized  on  the  hijh  sea.s  and  ronfi-cated, 
but  (b)  is  not  an  act  which  It  Is  tlie  dn'y  of  the  nentra!  state  to 
prevent,  and  therefore  is  not  usually  prohibited  by  municipal  law. 

Judge  Moore  continues: 

Wh.y  1.-  the  neutr.:l  slate  not  bound  to  prevent  it'  Simply  be- 
cause, from  obv.oLis  conslderatlens  of  convenli  nee,  it  ha^:  been 
deemed  Jutt  to  cor  fine  within  rra-'-onable  bounds  the  duty  of  the 
neutral  state  to  Interfere  with  the  commerce  of  its  citizens,  even 
for  the  purpose  of  repressing  unneutral  acts.  The  principal  inter- 
est 'o  be  subserved  being  tliat  of  the  belligerents,  it  is  left  to  them, 
in  respect  of  many  acts  in  their  nature  imnctitral,  to  adop;  meas- 
ures of  .self -protection;  and  ne'.ttral  staTe<i  are  decreed  to  have  dis- 
charged tlietr  full  duty  when  they  submit  to  the  belligerent  enforce- 
ment of  such  measures  against  their  cltli^ens  and  th^  commerce. 

I  quote  further  from  Judge  Moore: 

If  the  salr^  of  munitions  of  war  Is  to  be  hel.l  a  breach  of  neu- 
trality, "instantly  upon  the  declaration  of  war  between  two  bellieer- 
enfs  not  only  the  irafflc  by  sea  of  all  the  rest  of  the  neutral  powers 
of  the  world  would  be  exposed  to  the  inconveniences  of  which  they 
are  already  impatient,  but  the  whole  Inland  trade  of  even,'  nati'^n 
of  the  earth,  which  has  hitherto  bfcn  free,  would  be  cast  into  the 
fetters  •  *  •  It  would  give  to  the  belligerent  the  right  of  inter- 
ference In  every  act  of  neutral  domestic  commerce,  till  at  last  the 
burden  would  be  so  enormous  that  neutrality  itself  would  beccn;e 
more  Intolerable  than  war.  and  the  result  of  this  assumed  refoim. 
professin^t  to  be  founded  on  the  principles  of  eternal  Justice.'  would 
be  nothing  le.ss  than  universal  and  Interminable  hostilities"  (Sir 
W  Kureourt,  Histoncus.  134),  For.  not  only  the  vendor  of  the  iron 
would  have  to  be  prevented  from  selling  to  the  vendor  of  the  gun, 
but  the  miner  and  machinist  would  have  to  be  prevented  from 
wcrklug  for  the  vendor  of  the  iron. 

A  neutral  sovereign,  therefore,  would  have  either  to  stop  all 
machinery  by  which  mumtions  of  war  could  be  produced  for  bel- 
lltjrrent  i;.ce.  or  expose  himself  to  a  call  for  whatever  damages  his 
f.eln'  so  to  do  micht  have  caused  either  belligerent  Under  such 
circumstances  it  would  he  far  more  economical  and  polite  to  plunge 
into  a  War  as  a  belligerent  than  to  keep  out  of  it  as  a  neutral. 

Some  weeks  ago  I  was  deeply  Impres.sed  by  the  statements 
made  by  the  dlstinguLshed  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Burke  1  in  an  address  over  the  Nation-wide  Columbia  network. 
The  following  statement.^  especially  appealed  to  me: 

We  ha\c  dimonstrated  that  an  arms  embargo  is  undesirable  and 
pr-  diictivp  of  no  eood  results.  A  complete  embarco  Is  unwise  and 
nn  coubequenee  devaataling.  There  is  an  alternaiive.  Simple. 
8«'nsible  Bound.  It  1^  set  forth  in  the  pending  substiiu*e.  It 
attempts  no  meaningless  distinction  between  classes  of  goods.  It 
reco^cnlzes  the  futility  of  discriminating  between  the  raw  material, 
tlie  partly  fabricated  article,  and  the  eorapieied  product  It  says  to 
all  tlie  world  that  what  we  have  for  sale  is  ready  for  any  purchaser 
without  the  sli>;hte8t  discrimination  on  our  part  As  far  as  we 
are  concerned  all  will  be  treated  exactly  alike. 

More  than  that,  this  proposal  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil  we 
are  trying  to  correct— the  evil  of  involvement  in  war  Since  certain 
countries  unfortunately  are  engaged  in  a  titanic  struggle  which  is 
i;ot  of  our  making  and  in  which  we  do  not  propose  to  permit  our- 
selves to  become  involved,  we  will  not  let  our  ship?  make  deliveries 
to  any  of  the  belligerents.  We  will  say  to  them,  one  and  all  alike, 
if  vou  want  that  which  we  have  for  sale  come  and  get  it  in  your 
own  ships.  Title  mu.=  t  pass  to  you  here  and  it  will  not  pass  until 
payment  has  been  made.  When  you  leave  our  territorial  waters  with 
the  goods  you  have  twught  and  paid  for — wheat,  oil.  cotton,  air- 
planes, or  whatever  they  may  be — we  have  no  further  responsi- 
bility.   You  take  tul  the  chance  of  a  safe  pai>sage. 


Mr.  President.  I  now  desire  to  announce  my  concurrence 
with  the  statements  made  on  this  floor  by  several  Senators 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  Government  to  enforce 
the  embargo,  although  under  the  present  law  the  sole  re- 
sponsibility is  upon  us  to  do  so.  In  support  of  that  contention, 
the  following  facts  may  be  cited: 

On  September  13,  1939.  our  Department  of  State  was  in- 
formed by  the  British  Ambassador  that  a  proclamation  had 
been  issued  in  London  specifsring  the  articles  to  be  treated 
as  conditional  contraband  of  war  by  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, and  that  among  them  were  enumerated  "all  kinds  of 
food,  foodstuffs,  feed,  forage,  and  clothing,  and  articles  and 
materials  used  in  their  production." 

Five  days  later,  on  September  19,  1939,  Mr.  Alexander  Kirk. 
the  American  Charge  d'Affaires  in  Berlin,  reported  to  our 
State  Department  that  two  amendments  had  been  issued  to 
the  Prize  Law  Code,  which  increased  the  articles  and  ma- 
terials to  be  coniride/cd  as  absolute  and  conditional  contra- 
band by  the  German  Government,  and  among  them  the 
following: 

Food-stufTs  (including  live  animals),  beverages,  and  tobacco  and 
the  like,  fodder  and  clothing,  articles  and  materials  used  for  their 
preparation  or  manufacture. 

It  will  bo  noted  that  the  list  embraces  practically  the  whole 
scope  of  the  necessities  of  life. 

When,  under  the  Embargo  Act,  we  assume  the  responsi- 
bility of  saying  to  cur  citizens,  "You  are  prohibited  from 
shipping  certain  articles,"  then  we  also  have  the  grave  re- 
sponsibility of  seeing  that  our  list  is  the  correct  one  and  con- 
forms to  the  list  issued  by  the  nations  at  war.  That  is  an 
impossibility  and  will  continue  to  be  so.  We  cannot  make  a 
mistake  about  the  contraband  list  without  arotising  the 
antagonism  of  either  or  both  the  belligerents.  Then  the 
situation  is  still  further  complicated  by  the  so-called 
Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  and  1937,  subsection  (d)  of  section  1 
of  which  provides: 

The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  definitely 
enumerate  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war,  the  ex- 
port of  which  Is  prohibited  by  this  section.  The  arms,  ammunition, 
and  Implements  of  war  so  enumerated  shall  include  those  enu- 
merated in  the  President's  proclamation  No.  2163.  of  April  10.  1936, 
but  shall  not  include  raw  materials  or  any  other  articles  or  ma- 
terials not  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  enumerated  In 
the  said  proclamation,  qnd  in  the  Convention  for  the  Supervision 
of  the  International  Trade  In  Arms  and  Ammunition  and  In 
Implements  of  War.  signed  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925. 

The  President  is  prohibited  from  proclaiming  the  articles 
referred  to  be  to  contraband,  although  England  and  Germany 
have  already  so  proclaimed  them.  That  Is  an  impracticable 
situation.  In  other  words,  under  our  present  act  we  have 
given  to  the  President  not  only  the  respxDnsibility  but  the  dis- 
cretion of  saying  what  shall  be  included  under  subsection  (d) 
of  section  1. 

Let  us  suppose  that  he  attempts  to  comply  with  the  contra- 
band lists  of  the  2  nations  which  have  already  issued  them, 
England  and  Germany.  Let  us  suppose,  first,  he  includes 
only  the  4  classifications  of  the  English  contraband  Lst. 
He  will  immediately  get  into  controversy  with  the  German 
Government.  Let  us  suppose  he  includes  the  12  articles  In 
the  German  list.  He  will  immediately  get  into  controversy 
with  the  English  Government.  Let  us  suppose  he  gets  up  a 
list  of  his  own,  as  the  present  law  provides  that  he  shall. 
Then  he  probably  will  get  into  controversy  with  both  govern- 
ments, and  having  assumed  the  responsibility  of  preventing 
the  export  of  these  articles,  as  I  stated  before,  we  shall  have 
the  complete  responsibility  of  carrying  through.  We  shall 
perhaps  have  a  worse  job  if  we  continue  this  policy  than  if 
we  ourselves  had  entered  the  war. 

It  is  because  of  that  fact  that  the  overwhelming  number 
of  the  group  of  men  who,  during  the  period  of  over  150  years, 
have  studied  this  subject  for  the  sole  purpose  of  endeavoring 
to  work  out  systems  whereby  neutrals  in  the  same  position  in 
which  we  are  today  can  stay  out  of  a  war,  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  no  method  which  is  more  likely 
to  get  a  nation  into  a  war  than  the  adoption  of  an  arms 
embargo.  We  all  know  that  it  got  us  into  trouble  in  1812. 
Every  nation  that  has  ever  had  it  has  gotten  into  trouble. 
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Nl'.iny  great  Amoricans  whose  opinion?  ha\>'  tn-on,  and 
ioifwr  will  bt',  h;gh;y  rcKardnl  by  all  thiikmn  pt'cple,  have 
continually  wannd  the  American  people  aeainst  the  dangers 
of  err.bargo. 

In  Theodnr.'  R  -o'-fv<lf.s  b<"  k  entitled  Fear  God  and  Take 
Ycur  Own  Part."  he  said: 

The  Am«>r;rar.^  who  arc  i.  w  striving  to  prpvont  the  salr  of 
mun.tiona  of  war  •  •  •  ar'-  cmiimittink?  the  vjravest  possible 
t^fTtn>f  dtramsl  the  cau.^e  of  Interaalional  right  and  of  the  Interest 
of  Jiumariity 

•  •••••• 

Of  cnwTso,  If  ««»les  nf  munitions  are  imprnpor  In  time  of  war. 
they  are  precis^-ly  .is  im(:rop<:r  in  time  of  ptaif.  for  in  time  of 
peace  thi^y  are  made  only  wi'h  a  vuw  to  possible  war  To  pro- 
hihll  them  is  to  put  a  premium  upon  ii^ri^rcssive  nations  manu- 
facturini?  their  o*n  amraunnion.  lur  it  i.s  the  nonag^rrs^ive  na- 
tions that  do  not  conduct  great  niaiiulactories  for  munitiona  of 
war. 


Qnnting  furthrr  fr-  m  Theodore  Roosevelt's  book: 

thf    nionit'iU 


of 


nir     warlike    ar.d     aL'irres^ne     natjrn    chcosrs 
ttta<k  ana  is  fully  tquipi'ed  in  advance. 

Tha*  IS  the  cuie  in  Europe  today. 

If  th"  nation  a.'-sa'led  rannot  replenish  her  supplies  from  out- 
side, she  rnu.sT  aluav>  maintain  them  m  tune  uf  peace  at  the 
highest  iK)int  or  «Se  v.xpase  herself  to  rum. 

•  •••••• 

From  the  {.tandpoint  of  international  law.  as  I  have  shown  abovf 
we  have  the  absolute  right  to  make  such  shipments  Washing- 
ton and  Llnc(iln--ln  fact,  all  our  Presidcn's  and  Secrctar:e» — 
have  preemptcrliv  n-fu.sed  to  allow  th;.s  rikiht  to  bo  tiviostioned. 
The  rlitht  has  b.vn  insisted  ujk  n  by  G.rmany  in  her  own  Interest, 
more  itron^ily  than  by  any  uti.or  nation,  up  to  th>.'  bosjinning  of 
ihr  pri-tiiit  wur 

This  article  wa.s  wri'tcn  by  Theodoi"  Roosevelt  dunr.t:  fh»> 
la.st  war.  He  mu.-t  have  kmnvn  something  about  the  .-rua- 
tion  then  exi.stmj,'. 

Continuing  Theodore  Roosevelt's  statement: 

From  the  standjxnnt  of  morality  the  Justification  Is  even  more 
cleiir 

Tlie  Bnti.sh  niini--*er  was  a^kms  our  ra'her  f^eblp  Go'orn- 
mcnt.  durinR  tlu>  bii;innine>  of  our  gcveinmer.tal  b.i.^toiy.  tu 
refu'-e  to  >hip  aims  and  anunuiiition  to  his  country's  adver- 
saries. JvlTeison's  letter  wa.s  wiitun  on  May  15.  17C'3.  In 
it  he  said: 

Our  citi7»'n.s  have  been  always  frro  to  make  vir.d.  and  export 
arms.  It  is  the  constant  ccrupation  and  UveUliotd  of  ;-cme  cf 
them  To  ?uppres.s  their  calhnps.  the  only  moans  f)crhaps  of  their 
^ub.sl!*tence,  beiau.^e  a  war  exists  m  foreigii  an.d  d.siant  countries, 
in  which  we  have  no  c(  ncern.  would  scarcely  be  expected  It 
would  tie  hard  In  prin.ciple  and  impossible  in  practice.  The  law 
ol  nations,  therefore,  rtspectmg  the  rights  of  those  at  peace,  does 
ixot  rpquire  from  them  such  an  internal  d:sarra:;'-remcnt  in  their 
occupations  It  is  satisfifd  with  the  external  penalty  pronrunced 
In  the  Prr.«i(lents  prcxrlamation-  that  of  conflscati<)n  cf  such  por- 
tion of  these  arms  as  shall  fail  iiro  the  liar.ds  of  any  cf  the 
bellieerent  powers  on  their  way  to  the  prrrs  of  their  ejiemies  To 
this  penalty  our  citizens  are  warned  'hat  they  will  Ije  abandoned, 
arid,  tliat  even  private  con'ravontu  ns  niay  wrrk  no  ir.equality 
betwetii  the  partus  at  w.ir.  the  benefit  of  them  will  be  left  equally 
free  and  open  to  all. 

Alexandt  r  Hamilton  also  had  the  qU'\stion  under  considera- 
tion.    On  Ai.cU5t  4.  1793,  he  said: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exprr'ln^  frcm  the  United  States,  by 
way  of  merchandi.se.  articles  conimi">n!y  call<'d  contraband,  being 
grn. •rally  war-like  instrunifnts  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  all  the 
par  le-  a:  w  ir.  .ind  is  not  to  be  mteitered  with. 

Mr  P  ekeruii:  wh.o  was  Secretary  of  State  in  17J6.  had  a 
controversy  w:th  the  French  Government  abou*  this  question. 
and  he  answered  the  French  Government  m  this  way: 

I'  was  contended  on  the  part  of  the  Fr<^ni"h  Na'i.^n  in  1796.  that 
neutral  governments  were  bound  to  restrain  their  subjects  from 
sellinR  or  exporting  articles  contraband  of  war  to  the  belligerent 
powers.  But  it  was  sviccessfuUy  shown,  on  the  part  of  the  Uiuted 
States,  that  niiitials  may  lawfully  sell  at  hrm;.',  to  a  bellikiereni 
purchaser  or  carry  them^elves.  to  'he  belligerei^.t  powers,  contra- 
band articles  subject  to  the  right  of  si^iztire  in  transitu. 

Henry  CLiv.  when  he  was  Secretary  of  State,  prt  into  a 
con'r.n-ersv  and  wrote  a  Itfer  to  the  MmL^ter  from  Mexico 
on  April  6    1827.  in  which  lie  ^aid: 

T.c  O'lter-ment  f^f  the  Unred  States  canii'^t  uitrier'akc  to 
pui:i  h  ";•  ow:;  citiretis  for  di^pof^ing  in  another  ccun.'ry  of 
coiiirabaud    articles    m    violation    oi    the    laws    of    such    country. 


Nei-!icr  •  •  •  cur  own  laws.  nor.  as  Is  believed,  those  of  any 
foreign  country,  make  provision  for  the  enforcement  of  the  penal 
laws  of  another  country,  the  general  rule  being  that  the  laws  of 
every  nation  are  competent  to  vindicate  their  own  authority. 

Mr.  Oln-'y,  Sfcrctary  of  State,  writing  to  Mr.  EKipuy  de 

Lome,  July  15.  1896,  said: 

The  citizens  cf  the  I'mtrd  States  have  a  ntrht  to  sell  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  all  comers — neither  the  sale  nrr  the  tnin-.p(  rta- 
tion  of  such  m»rchandi-e.  except  in  connection  with  .aid  m  lurther- 
ance  of  a  mil.tary  expedition  proj-ecutcd  from  our  shores,  are  a 
breach  of  international  duty  or  give  Spain  any  ground  r.f  com- 
plaint— and  the  denunciation  of  such  acts  as  rvKiencir.u  ciinimal 
conspiracy,  or  as  showing  United  States  territory  to  have  become 
a  ba.se  of  operations  against  Spam,  is  gr.'atly  to  be  depreciated  aa 
without  sufficient  warrant  in  law  or  m  fact,  and  as  therefore  ill 
cakiilated  to  promote  the  hamicniovis  relations  of  the  two  countries. 

Mr.  Justice  Story,  who  had  the  reputation  of  probably  b.ing 
the  outstanding  authorUy  rf  -.ur  Sutiieme  Court  upon  inter- 
national affairs,  used  the  following  lan^uase: 

There  is  nothing  in  our  laws  or  in  the  law  nf  nations  that  In  bids 
our  citizens  from  sending  armed  vessels  as  well  a.^  munitions  c  f  war 
to  foreign  ports  of  sale.  It  is  a  commercial  adventure  which  no 
natl'.n  is  bound  to  prohibit  and  which  only  exposes  the  persona 
engaged  in  it  to  the  penalty  of  conliscation 

The  matter  v^-as  d'scu-srd  m  th"  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  on  January  8.  1936,  by  Mr.  Hackworth.  coun.sel 
for  the  State  D^-partm-^nt.  Apparency,  the  same  question 
was  raised  at  that  time  with  reference  to  the  Ethiopian  situa- 
tion.    Mr.  Hjtkworth  -aid: 

So  long  as  we  apply  our  policy  equally.  I  do  not  think  either 
belliKcrent  would  h.i\e  any  Just  pround  for  complaint.  We  know 
th;it  bflligerent.s  change  their  cuntrab.'.nd  lists  fr.m  time  to  time 
a>  a  war  progresses.  •  •  •  If  belli!,'ere:.ts  can  change  thf^ir  posi- 
tion during  the  progress  of  the  war.  why  canin't  neu  nils''  This, 
cf  course,  is  subject  to  the  condr. ion  that  the  r.cutral.s  mu.'^t  m.ike 
their  policy  or  their  law  apply  equally  to  all  the  belligerents  It 
cannot  be  said,  on  the  ba.-is  of  law  or  na.'-on.  that  a  neutral  must 
determine  upon  Its  whole  attitude  cr  policy  and  curse  of  action 
as  regards  a  civen  war  at  the  outbn^ak  I'f  that  war  •  •  •  This 
would  in  effect  amount  to  placing  the  neutral  m  a  strait  Jacket,  so 
to  speak 

The  second  argument  against  repeal  is  that  it  is  immiOral 
to  sell  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  In  the 
first  place.  I  think,  in  passing  upon  that  question,  we  .'■hould 
recall  the  pcsiticiLs  of  the  long  list  of  American  statesmen  to 
whom  I  have  adverted  who  had  the  specific  question  before 
them.  Certainly  no  one  can  question  the  high  moral  standing 
of  those  ETcntlemien.  The  question  of  m-cjrality  mu.st  always 
embrace  tiie  cim.-ideration  of  the  total  re..ult.  If,  as  these 
au'horities  have  pointed  out,  the  net  result,  so  far  as  world 
peace  over  a  perio^i  of  time  is  concern-'d.  is  an  increa.sed  num- 
ber of  wars,  particularly  wars  in  which  aggressor  preparea 
nations  are  attacking  nonaggre.ssor  unprepared  nations,  then, 
much  as  we  should  hate  the  idea  of  questioning  the  possible 
immorality  of  selling  arms  and  ammiunition,  we  must  take^ 
that  situation  into  consideration. 

Other  nations  are  in  no  position  to  criticize  or  object  to 
cur  doing  th.^se  things  which  those  countries  now  practice 
and  always  hu\e  practiced. 

By  thi-s  time  we  should  loarn  that  it  is  not  the  duty  of 
America  to  try  to  bring  about  the  moral  reformation  of  the 
world,  particularly  when  we  find  that  nearly  half  the  civilized 
world  resents  it. 

Mr.  Douglas  Johnson,  in  his  very  able  article,  said: 

The  argument  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embarso  vkill  insure  our 
entry  into  the  w.u  is  emotionally  phuisihle  but  l.i-M.Iy  u:ire;tiistic. 
r  e,--'imes  that  the  Guvernnient,  with  full  knuwi-tiLe  of  lont?-es- 
'..i, :>!;•(!  rules  cf  international  law,  and  fully  consci  .us  of  the  fact 
tl.it  iir  pri  ,sent:  embareo  is  an  unneutral  provision  his^hly  favor- 
able to  Germany,  would  repard  our  re'urn  to  stand.trd  neutrality 
as  an  unfriendly  act.  It  assu.'r.cs,  further,  that  such  unJiL'-tified 
attitude  on  the  part  of  the  German  Govcrnm;^nt  would  inspire  it 
to  commit  acts  cf  acgrcssicn  against  us  wh:ch  would  bnne  us  Into 
the  conflict.  In  other  words.  Hitler  would  take  advr.ntage  of  a 
specious  excuse  in  order  to  briri).;  the  full  armed  niiktht  of  America 
against  him.  Hitler  may  commit  acts  cf  aggression  a  -ainst  America. 
as  did  a  former  German  Government  But  such  acts  will  be  based, 
in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  on  con.Mderation  of  what  the  Germnn 
Government  at  that  time  believes  to  be  its  own  Immediate  inter'  st 
Fur  such  acts  Hitler  will  find  ready  at  hand  a  htmdred  excu.ses  quite 
as  serviceable  as  repeal  of  the  embartro — amone  them  the  fact  that. 
we  are  now  shippme  and  will  continue  to  ship  to  Britain  and  France 
vast  quantities  of  cotton,  oil.  and  countless  other  supplies  for  man- 
tilacture  and  operation  of  ail  the  eugmes  oX  war. 
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The  arptimcnt  that  a  feast  of  war  profits.  consec|uent  upon  re- 
peal of  the  arms  enibar^o.  wnl  drajt  us  into  war  is  equally  unrealis- 
tic It  i|jnor>s  th"  fact  ihat  ovir  country  has  never  b(cn  fngat;td 
in  any  senous  conliict  with  another  jjowcr  soU'y  becuu.-e  our  people 
b..lci  arms  and  munitions  to  bellij.'erems  It  irnores  the  fact.  f\;Uy 
estabh.'-l.ed  by  the  record,  that  our  entry  into  the  last  war  resulted 
not  f:  jin  an>  feast  ol  jnofi-s,  but  from  the  G<-rman  Governmeiii  s 
callui.s  aiifi  p-ersi=iei!»  d<6iiuctii>n  ol  Ameiican  lues  in  deliunc  of 
tht  ru:es  of  international  law,  the  dictates  of  humanity,  and  our 
Oft-n  Iterated   prites-s 

It  it;i.(.r-o  the  tact  that  the  present  neutrality  law,  by  it.'-; 
ftb-uroly  illog.cal  provi,iion.s,  now  Uiakes  po.ssibie  a  feast  of  proflis 
from  the  fale  of  cotton  for  expl'isives  fuel  for  a:rplai<e-  and 
met'  ri/ed  tmn-pcrt.  steel  and  cepjxr  for  canncii  and  .slu  Us.  and 
countle.ss  other  materials  for  the  conduct  of  war.  It  Ignores  the 
fact  that  Congress  hiLs  full  power  to  prevent  any  extraordinary 
proht  from  war  sa.es  if  It  so  desir,  s  It  ignores  the  fact  that  the 
real  dat.eer  of  our  Ix'cr.mirg  involv(>d  m  war  arises  from  attack.^ 
on  Ani'  rican  .ships  and  American  citiJ'ens  m  danger  zones,  and 
fiom  the  sinking  on  the  high  seas  of  American  ves.sels  carrying 
poM't-  net  bai.n-d  by  tlie  aims  en;')cirni.  and  tlial  tl.is  dan'-ter  hat 
already  been,  or  can  quickly  be,  el.runated  by  a;''i)ropriate  congre*-- 
slonal  action 

Such,  then,  are  the  two  types  of  neutrality  offered  to  the 
Aiiieiiean  people.  One,  the  traditional  neutrality  under  estab- 
lished principles  of  intcrnatior  1  law,  tested  for  centuries 
and  found  adequate  for  nations  desiring  to  remain  at  peace, 
and  now  reeominended  to  us  by  past  and  piesent  Presidents 
and  Secretaries  of  State  of  both  political  parties.  The  other, 
a  new  and  untried  neutrality,  contrary  to  cstablLshed  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  and  alien  to  our  own  experience. 
It  so  happ'.ns.  due  to  circumstances  for  which  we  have  no 
responsicility.  that  the  traditional  neutrality  will  operate  to 
the  advantage  cf  two  peace-loving  nations  forced  Into  war 
against  their  will,  and  at  the  same  time  safeguard  our  own 
vital  interests:  whereas  the  new  and  untried  neutrality 
inevitably  aids  one  of  the  most  brutal  and  conscienceless 
militaristic  governments  ever  inflicted  on  humanity,  and 
tends  to  perpetuate  principles  and  practices  we  wish  to  see 
destroyed. 

Between  these  two  courses  of  action  the  American  people 
ar'.ing  tluough  Congress  must  quickly  choose.  The  choice 
may  well  be  momentous,  for  the  history  of  the  world  and  the 
future  of  our  country  depend  on  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suege.st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Chandler  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clork  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

.^^,^i:ews 

Austin 

Ea.ley 

K.inkhfad 
Barkley 

Bilho 

B"Oih 

Bridkri'S 

Frown 

Bulow 

Birke 

Byrd 

tiyrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chandler 

C'havez 

Clark   Idaho 


Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 

Davis 

Deinahey 
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Schwartz 
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Slattery 

Stewart 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

TydniRs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wheeler 
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Wiley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Seventy-five  Senators  having 
answered  to  the  roll  call,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  On  October  18,  when  the  junior  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt]  was  speaking,  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  read  into  the  Record  an  article  de- 
scribing an  interview  which  William  Griffin,  editor  of  the 
New  York  Enquirer,  of  New  York  City,  had  with  Winston 
Churchill,  and  quoting  a  statement  made  to  him  by  Winston 
Churcliill.  I  stated  at  that  time  that,  according  to  what  I  had 
seen  in  the  newspapers.  Mr.  Churchill  denied  the  statement. 
I  thought  that  denial  was  made  since  the  present  war  started. 


I  was  mistaken  in  that  respect.  It  was  before  the  war  started 
that  he  made  the  statement. 

Mr.  Picsidcnt,  I  stated  once  before  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
that  I  had  met  Mr.  GrifEn,  and  that  I  had  very  high  regard 
for  him,  that  I  k>elieved  he  was  a  responsible  newspaper  man, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr.  Churchill  made  the 
statement  Mr.  Griflin  attributes  to  him. 

I  have  a  sworn  a^idavit  by  William  Griffin  of  the  conversa- 
tion between  him  and  Winston  Churchill,  and  the  statement 
made  by  Winston  Churchill  to  him  back  in  1936.  At  that 
time  he  was  discursing  the  question  of  the  war  with  Mr. 
Churcl  ill.  and  Mr.  Churchill  made  the  statement  that  it  had 
been  better  if  the  United  States  had  not  gotten  into  the 
World  War.  Then  they  talked  about  the  probability  of  an- 
other v.-ar. 

I  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  from  Mr.  Griffin's  sworn  state- 
micnt: 

Mr  Churchill  talked  about  other  topics  dealing  with  the  war.  and 
I  interposed  the  stall m^n':  "I  think  the  United  States  has  learned 
its  lesson  and  when  the  next  war  starts  in  Europe  we  will  stay  at 
home  and  mind  our  own  business."  Mr  Churchill  continued  talk- 
ing and  stated:  "VVell,  the  situation  will  be  dilTcrent  when  the  next 
war  starts  in  Europe  You  may  want  to  stay  cut  of  It.  but  the  long 
arm  of  world  events  will  reach  right  around  the  American  continent, 
and  the  United  States  will  be  dragged  In  and  y>u  will  find  your- 
selves fighting  shcuder  to  shoulder  with  us  in  defense  of  our  com- 
mon democratic  institutions  " 

That  is  what  Mr.  Griffin  said  Mr.  Churchill  told  him.  I 
think  that  is  the  way  they  feel  over  there.  I  talked  with  a 
number  of  Engll:hmen  in  August  of  this  year  who  expressed 
them.selves  in  the  same  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  Mr.  Griffin's 
sworn  statement  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

(Supreme  Court  of  the  State  ol  New  York,  county  of  New  York 
William      Griffin,      plaintiff,      against      Winston      S.      Churchill, 
defendant] 

State  of  New  York,  • 

County  of  New  York.  ss. 
William  Grifftn.  being  duly  sworn,  deposes  and  eays:   I  am   the 
plaliitiff  m  the  above  entitled  action  and  a  resident  of  this  State, 
residing  at  1148  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  City, 

1.  I  am  the  editor  and  publisher  oi  the  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Enquirer,  locati^d  at  47  Walker  Street.  New  York  City,  which  has  a 
wide  circulation  in  the  city  of  New  York  aiid  is  also  circulated  else- 
where throughout  this  country. 

2,  The  def:  ndant.  Winston  S.  Churchill,  is  a  nonresident,  is  now 
Firs'  Lord  of  the  Biiti.sh  Admiralty,  and  resides  in  London.  Eng'and. 
I  know'  he  resides  in  London.  England,  because  I  visited  him  there 

3  A  cause  of  action  exists  in  my  favor  against  the  defendant  for 
the  recovery  of  a  sura  of  money  only  as  damages  fir  slanderous 
statements  made  of  and  concerning  me  by  the  defendant,  whereby 
I  have  been  Injurid,  and  that  said  cause  of  action  arose  from  and 
is  based  upon  the  following  facts: 

4,  On  or  about  August  11,  1936,  the  defendant,  Winston  Churchill, 
now  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  invited  me  to  call  on  him 
at  his  home  in  London.  England.  The  invitation  was  In  the  form 
of  a  telegram  which  reached  me  at  the  Savoy  Hotel  in  London, 
where  I  was  staying  at  the  time.  I  accepted  the  invitation  and  called 
on  him  at  the  time  set  in  his  telegram  to  me. 

5,  During  my  visit  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

I  asked  him  if  he  did  not  agree  with  me  that  since  America  had 
helped  England  win  the  World  War,  she  should  pay  her  war  debt. 
amounting  to  approximately  $5,000,000,000.  to  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Churchill  made  this  reply:  "I  agree  with  you  that  England 
should  at  once  pay  every  penny  the  United  States  claims  she  owes, 
but  England  should  be  allowed,  before  a  flxial  settlement  is  made, 
to  deduct  50  percent  of  the  cost  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  she  fired 
at  the  Germans  from  the  time  America  declared  war  In  the  spring 
of  1917  until  she  actually  put  troops  In  the  front  lines  a  year 
later."  I  asked  Mr  Churchill  how  much  he  estimated  that  deduc- 
tion would  amount  to  and  he  said:  "About  $4,900,000,000."  I  an- 
swered by  saying:  "li  the  w?r  debt  were  settled  on  that  basis  the 
United  States  would  almost  owe  England  money."  Churchill  replied 
that  the  United  States  did  owe  England  money,  because  If  the  debt 
settlement  was  a  fair  one  then  England  shotild  be  allowed  to  deduct 
from  the  war  debt  interest  from  the  time  she  expende(J-.the  money 
until  there  was  a  final  settlement.  I  expressed  my  astonishment  to 
the  defendant,  Winston  Churchill,  at  his  attitude,  because,  I  said: 
"In  my  opinion  such  a  settlement  would  not  be  very  fair  to  the 
United  States  In  view  of  the  fact  that  If  we  hadn't  entered  the  war 
England  would  have  lost  the  war,  the  British  Empire  would  have 
been  broken  up  and  today  (meaning  at  that  time)  England  would 
probably  be  ruled  from  Berlin."  Mr.  Churchill  did  not  agree  with 
me.    He  said  that  he  was  very  enthtisiaastlc  about  our  declaration 
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of  war  In  1917,  thnt  th'-re  wr»s  no  one  In  Enc'.rtnd  h  :pp!  t  ovrr  our 
deri<:ion  to  et.l»r  the  witr  on  the  ;  Ule  of  Eriklaiid  than  h-'  >*fts.  but 
ht  (..  uld  see  uovi  It  wus  all  a  mustuke  for  us  to  en'.er  ihe  World  \V;ir, 
b.';.u^,  h'-  SM  I  -If  yon  hadr/t  rntcfd  U,  •  W.-rtd  War  we  would 
havo  made  p?acc  v.:th  O  r:r.any  earlv  In  19)7  H:.d  we  rraclp  pt-acc 
then  thtri-  would  have  b<»«-n  no  collap?"  !n  Russia  fo'.lowpd  hy  com- 
muiiUm.  no  break-dovin  In  Italy  followed  by  lasci.-m.  and  Germany 
wctild  not  hav<>  Mgncd  the  VcrsaUbs  Tri-aty,  whKh  has  fnthroncd 
tia;-:-i«'m  in  O-  rmany.  In  c'.hr-r  w'rfJ=.'  Mr  Churchill  sisld.  "If 
Amcrl'-a  h?d  stayed  ciit  of  the  war  all  of  these  isms'  wculrint  todr.y 
be  iwet-pir-g  the  Continent  of  Europe  and  breaking  down  parha- 
men'ary  gcvernmtnt.  aid  If  Encland  had  mad^  praev  •  arly  in  1917.  ■ 
It  wTUld  have  "aved  over  1.000  000  Briti-h.  French.  Ameiican.  nnd 
n'h  -r  lives  "  Tli''  drf'-nManr.  Wm.'i'on  Churchill,  s-aid  that  h"  could 
urd'Tstand  It  if  Woocimw  Wilson  h:-d  put  us  in  the  war  In  191.5.  at  | 
the  time  the  LusHania  wa.-,  sunk,  but  thai  v.  htn  Wilson  f.iiled  to 
pu:  us  In  l:i  1915>.  when.  In  his  iChurihillsi  opinion,  we  had  such  a 
good  excuse  for  going  in.  he  cculd  never  understand  why  h>'  put  us 
in  in  1917 

6  Mr  Churrhlll  talked  about  other  topics  dealin.^  with  th<>  war. 
ami  I  Interposed  the  .--tatement :  "I  think  the  United  States  h;^s 
learned  Us  lessi  n  and  when  V.\<-  next  war  ?tarts  in  Europe  we  will 
stav  at  heme  and  mind  our  own  bti-me^s  "  Mr  Churchill  continued 
taiKln?  and  slated:  '•W.-II.  the  situat. m  will  be  dilTerent  when  the 
next  war  &tart.«i  in  Eur-pe  You  may  want  to  stay  out  of  it.  but 
the  long  arm  of  world  events  will  reach  rii;ht  around  the  American 
Continent  and  the  United  States  wilt  be  dr.igv^ed  in  and  yuu  \vUl 
find  ynirsoUe^  fl'htm?  <;hcu!d"r  to  shoulder  with  us  m  defense  of 
our  common  democratic   institutions" 

7.  Before  I  Icf  Mr  Churchill  he  a^ked  n.e  if  I  thought  that  his 
views  on  American  participation  in  the  W  r;d  War  and  on  war 
debt.s  and  whether  Wf  would  go  into  the  next  v.ar  and  various  oth'-r 
questions  wcul.1  be  interc^tini;  to  the  Americ.m  people  I  told  him 
I  fflt  sure  that  they  would  He  told  me  he  would  be  t'lad  to  write 
a  slt:ned  article  f  tr  the  New  York  Erujuirer  d  ntaminkj  all  of  the 
above  statements  he  had  made  to  me  that  day  duriiii;  our  confer- 
ence for  »500  but  h"  would  want  m-^  t'  huv  the  article  as  1  <  f  a 
series  of  10.  and  >aid  lii-^  price  would  he  $'iO(j  an  article  I  told  liim 
th.it  I  cru:dnt  see  my  way  clear  to  buy  10  artRncs,  but  I  wovild  be 
glad  to  buy  that  1  article  from  him  Mr  Churchill  wai  not  willing 
to  agree  fo  sr-U  1  artule 

8  Ait^r  that  I  left  him  In  all.  I  liad  leu  with  Mr  Cliuichiil 
at  least   1  hour  In  his  apartmen'   m  L>  nd>Mi 

9  Within  an  hour  or  two  after  It  avmg  Mr  Churcliill  I  Wiis  inter- 
viewed by  representatives  of  American  news  services  m  London  and 
they  a.>ked  me  about  my  talk  with  Mr  Churchill  I  went  Into  de- 
tails and  told  them  subsiant  i  il'.y  everything  Mr.  Churchill  had 
told  me 

10  On  AuiOi-st  12.  1936.  the  New  York  Journal-American  pub- 
lished a  story  reportlns:  that  I  had  had  ,\  coaforence  with  the  de- 
fendant. Wlns'on  Churchill,  at  his  London  heme  Subsequent 
thereto  the  subject  of  my  interview,  and  the  fact  that  I  had  a  con- 
ference with  M'  ChurrhiU  .n  !i>  London  home.  wa.s  published 
In  a  larktp  iuin:b«>r  of  ne.v'-iMper-i  m  the  State  of  New  York 
and  in  the  United  States  Sub.^equent  theteto  I  -vas  -ubprn  led 
bv  the  Unitfd  St  it.s  Sefl.ite  and  t-stitled  m  Wa.shint:ton,  D  C  .  be- 
lore  the  N.tval  AfTairs  C<in-.mi:tee  of  that  body,  and  the  testimony  I 
f^ave  included  t!u  >ubj.  ct  n.arter  if  the  conference  with  th-'  de- 
fendant W;n«trn  Ch.irchill.  a:i  cf  wh'ch  Is  a  matter  cf  record  On 
that  committ.e  v^as  United  States  i-Vhator  n.Avin  I  W.al.sh.  who 
was  chairman  Amont:  the  United  States  Senators  present  were 
Senator  D.avid  I  W.*usn.  Senator  Giliette.  Senator  Bone  and  Sen- 
ator Holt  After  the  mtetint:  of  the  N.ival  AfT.ilrs  Committee  of 
the  United  St.itts  S'^nate,  excerpts  from  my  ti  :^timony  before  that 
committee  dealing  with  my  conference  with  Mr  Chiurhill  were 
published  In  the  leading  newspapt'rs  of  the  United  Spates,  includ- 
ln^;  tlie  New  Y' rk  Journal-Ameriran  and  the  New  York  Sun 

11.  In  th.e  fall  of  1938.  Mr  Churchill  talked  over  the  radio  to 
the  l^<^■  p>  of  the  Unit.-d  States  on  a  Nation-wide  hock-up  and 
p;e.u!"d  with  the  Initcd  States  to  join  forces  With  Eiitiland  to 
save  tienii^  racy  in  Europe.  The  sub.cct  matter  cf  my  coniercncc 
with  Mr  Churchill  in  which' he  stated  that  it  w.is  a  mistake  for 
the  Uni'ed  State-  to  have  entend  the  W'  rid  War  a'  the  time  the 
Unit"il  States  did  ent.r  the  war.  were  .ijiain  puhl.shed  in  r.cws- 
phper-  throughout  the  United  States 

12  In  spite  of  the  f:^ct  that  numerous  artl  le*  had  b-'^en  printed 
In  th.e  pre^s  cf  the  I'nited  States  and.  I  b  'leve.  In  the  Entrlish 
pres-i  -ince  Aui:xist  1936.  no  denal  was  e'. er  n...de  by  Mr  Churchill 
(f  the  statemen's  that  I  a.scrib<d  t.;  him  or  the  fact  that  I  had 
such  a  conieren^e  wrh  him 

13  I  am  advised  and  verily  believe  that  on  or  ab-ut  the  26th  of 
Auizvist  1939  th<  def>;idant  mad'^  a  s'a'-^m^tit  to  a  representative  of 
the  Evening  Bulletin  a  newspapiT  puhli>hed  m  the  city  rf  Plnl.i- 
d  Iphia  wh!c!>.  .'tate.r.en:  was  repu'lished  m  the  New  'York  Times 
ci  .^UkTUst  27.  li>39  ref'-rrlng  to  me  and  to  the  afore:  aid  coiJcrence 
h.ad  with  me.  as  tol'.ows  •It  is  an  absolute  untruth  It  Is  a  vicious 
he  Yju  have  my  auth>  rizaticn  to  deny  it  iii  the  itron^jest  terms. 
I  never  he..rd  of  Mr    Gr.ffl:;  " 

14  Mr  Ch.urchill  h.as  now  seen  fit  to  endeavor  to  riesirry  my 
reputation  for  truth  and  veracity  b>-ca\.s^  at  the  t.me  he  made 
the  above  statements  to  me  he  wus  trymi:  to  Histity  Et-el.ind  s 
failure  to  pay  its  immeiise  war  debt  to  th"  United  St.ue^  He 
w>hed  to  syAi  the  b'.iv^il  cf  miU.ons  of  Amernans  rii  the  battlefKlds 
cf  Europe  anil  t,^  -.i.rii^ce  not  only  millions  of  Amtrican  lives  in 
delei'se  of  the  Pritt-h.  Empiie  but  to  h.ive  .America  linance  the  then 
threatened  w.u  Peace-lc  m.:  pt^ple  throughout  the  world,  dvirir.^ 
the  past  few  yeats.  have  recc^tuzed  that  if  vJiother  v.\u-  started  lU 


Europe,  two  men.  Adolf  Hitler,  the  brutal  dictator  cf  the  Third 
Reich,  and  Winston  Churchill,  who  has  been  crying  for  war,  would 
be  the  men  best  satlsfi"d  by  such  a  happening. 

15.  Tlie  statement  made  bv  the  defendant  that  he  "never  lie ard 
cf  Mr.  GrifD.-V  was  made  deliberately  and  for  the  purpose  of  in- 
Jurine  me  Mr.  Ch'irchill  Is  one  of  the  lendin<3:  members  of  the 
Conservative  Party  of  England  whi'h  has  opposed  England's  living 
up  to  the  Balfour  declaration,  under  v^hich  Palei^tmc  was  to  be 
made  a  Jewish  homeland,  a  project  which  I  have  long  and  vigorouEly 
championed. 

16  Mr.  Churchill  has  been  7ealous  in  his  denunelatl.:n  rf  na/l-!sm 
In  Germany  m.^ofar  as  it  applies  to  Hrler's  acqiirin;;^  more  territory 
for  Germany.  I  cannot  recall  his  ever  having  denounced  the  denial 
of  civil  and  relKious  liberty  in  Germany 

17.  V\lien  I  had  my  conference  with  Mr  Churchill  he  knew  that 
I  was  not  only  the  editor  and  publisher  cf  the  New  York  Etiqiilrer. 
but  also  the  American  member  cf  the  United  Slates-Polish  Aibitra- 
tion  Con-.ml.sslon.  to  which  high  offlce  I  was  appointed  by  rny  friend, 
Hon  Franklin  D  Roosevelt.  President  of  the  United  S'ates.  to 
sucreed  the  late  Georite  W  Wirkersham.  former  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  and  wh'ch  post  I  still  lioki 

18  This  defendant,  Winston  Churchill,  as  well  as  represfn'a*  ivns 
of  all  other  Eurrpran  r,o\  rrnments,  inrludlns:  tho.se  of  CJerniany  and 
France  and  every  other  nation  Ind'-bti-ti  to  the  United  States,  knows 
full  well  that  there  Is  a  Joint  resolution  before  th"  Conr^ress  of  the 
Lhilted  St.ites  proposing  that  I  be  named  as  a  special  amb  i.ssador  to 
go  to  Europe  and  collect  the  war  debts  due  the  United  States  from 
European  powers.  I  believe  the  purpose  of  the  defendant.  Winston 
Churchill,  in  denying  his  acquaint. mce  with  me.  was  to  clear  the 
way  for  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to  soliiit  the  aid  cf  the 
United  States,  either  financially  cr  ciherwise,  in  the  then  threaten- 
ing war.  a  war  which  has  since  broken  out. 

19  That  I  am  entitled  to  reiover  the  amotint  claimed  m  my  con~,- 
piaint  ever  and  above  all  counterclaims  linov.-ti  to  me. 

21  That  the  above-entitled  aetlon  is  about  to  be  commenced  for 
the  above  .'tated  cause  and  the  annexed  summon.s  and  complaint 
herein  iiave  be»'n  i,-sufd  and  a  warrant  of  alla^hinent  L-,  ^uuyht  to 
i.co  ■n.i'>a:.y   the  sanie 

21  Tliat  the  prf~perty  of  the  d'iendant  nvaihible  for  attaehmert 
In  this  State  I  am  advi.-i'd  and  verily  belu've,  dues  not  exceed 
$20  1)00 

22  No  previous  aj  plicaMon  for  a  warrant  of  attachment  cf  the 
deft  ndant's  property  herein  haii  been  made  to  thi.s  cr  any  otlier  court 
or  Jvidiire, 

Wherefore.  I  respectfully  submit  that  a  warrant  of  attachment 
issue  nquiring  the  sheriff  of  New  York  County  to  attach  prop<Tty 
of  the  defendant  not  to  exceed  $20,000  in  value 

Wii.i.iAM  Gr.imN 
Sworn  to  bef>5re  me  tins  8th  day  of  September  1939 

Robert  A    SiinrRx. 
Notary  Public,  Lruiix  County. 
Commission  expires  March  ?0.  1010. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  al.-o  have  a  photostatic  ropy  cf  tho  tclc- 
prani  Mr.  Grillhi  rt'ceived  fioiii  Winston  Churchill,  dated 
Aiicu-^l  4,  1936.  addrciised  to  '  WilLam  Griffin.  Savoy  Huicl." 
Thai  was  while  he  was  in  London.    The  telegram  .says: 

Cou'd  ycu  curae  to  see  me  at  5  cck  u:  11  M.-rpefh  Mansions  West- 
minster on  Wednesday. 

WiNST  IN   CHIROHILL, 

I  a.^k  that  the  tel'  pram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
There  bemc;  no  cb.iection.  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printOLi  ill  the  Rltokd.  as  follows; 

WiLLi.\M  Griffin, 

Sarou  Hotel.  \VC  2: 
Ccu'.d  you  ccmc  tc  see  mc  at  5  cck.  at  11  M  rpnh  Mm.-ions  West- 
minster on  Wednesday 

Winston*  Cm-nrHiLL. 

Mr  FP.AZIER.  Mr,  President  I  also  submit  for  the  Record 
e.Kcerpt.s  irom  an  article  by  Carl  \V.  McArdle.  publi.shod  in  tlie 
Philadelphia  Evening:  Bulletin  of  August  26,  19,i9,  m  which 
he  quotes  M;-  Churchill.  I  wish  to  read  a  paragraph  or  two 
from  Mr.  McArdie's  article. 

Churchill  decried  "lies"  that  are  comlnc;  out  of  G'Tmary.  and 
made  this  vigorous  asserticm,  reminiscent  of  his  familiar  lighting 
spirit ; 

•  Germany  Is  putting  out  a  lot  of  lies,  but  they're  going  to  get 
mere  than  lies  before  we  re  throtigh  with  them  this  time." 

Tliat  quotation  is  from  Mr.  McArdie's  article  published  in 
the  Pluladtlphia  Evenmg  Bulletin  ]\\<[  b' lore  ih-^  war  stariod. 

When  McArdle  asked  Mr.  Ch'archill  about  GrifYin's  state- 
ment, th.is  IS  what  Churchill  said  w.Lh  respect  to  the  alleged 
interview. 

Churchill's  denial  was  as  sharp  as  It  wa.s  complete: 

"It  IS  an  ab.s,  lute  untruth.  It  is  a  vicious  he — you  have  my  author- 
lzat.cn  to  deny  it  In  the  strongest  terms 

'I  don't  remember  ever  talking  wrh  a  Mr.  Griffin  I  don't  know 
him.     In  fact.  I  never  heard  of  Mr   Griffin. 

'  Atlr/ou:  i.g  such  au  asscrticii  to  mc  is  prcpostcrjus,  ridiculous." 
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I  have  asked  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  photostatic 
copy  of  the  telegram  from  Mr.  Churchill  to  Mr.  Griffin.  I 
conclude  that  it  is  just  another  case  of  one  of  these  great 
men  forgetting  an  intervie'w  he  gave  out,  and  repudiating  it 
afterward.  As  I  said  before,  I  have  every  confidence  in  Mr. 
Griffin. 

I  ask  to  have  the  excerpts  from  Mr.  McArdie's  article 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows  i 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin  of  August  26,  1939 1 

(Article  by  Carl  W    McArdle) 

Chuhchill  Decries  "Lils  " 

Churchill  decried  "lies"  tliat  are  coming  out  cf  Germany,  and 
maf'e  this  vigorous  a&s"rtlon.  reminiscent  cf  his  familiar  fighting 
Fpirir : 

"Germanv  Is  putting  out  a  lot  of  lies,  but  they're  going  to  get  more 
th   n  lies  btiore  we  re  through  with  them  this  tunc." 

I:  has  beon  reported  that  Churchill  would  be  taken  into  the 
Cabinet   if  England   goes  to  war      He  was  asked  about   this. 

"Hi  w  do  I  know?"  he  asked  with  a  knowing  inflection  to  his 
vt.  ice 

Cliurchill  said  that  he  hoped  "America  would  come  along  on 
that   neutrality   legn~.lation"  In   the  event   the   crisis   becomes  worse. 

.At  on"  point  the  telephonic  coniu'ctlon  was  broken,  but  in  a 
short  time  Churchill  was  back  on  the  line. 

The  question  was  then  refwated  about  possible  appeasement,  and 
he  said:  "Unless  there's  something  that  I  don't  knew  about,  the 
situation,  as  I  have  -said.  Is  very  grave," 

CLOSE     TO     GOVERN  ME"T 

Ch.urchlll  Is  regarded  by  many  ns  the  outstanding  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons  not  m  a  government  position  It  Is  thought  he 
would  be  close  to  affairs  In  Whitehall,  especially  in  view  of  the 
possibility  of  his  entering  the  Cabinet. 

Churchill  was  Mini.-ter  of  Munitions  in  1917.  and  wa.s  Chan- 
cellor ot  tlie  E.xchequer  from  1924  to  1929 

He  was  Infortrn-d  of  a  broadcast  to  the  United  States  by  short 
wa\e  from  Germany  la.,t  night  for  which  a  purported  Interview 
with  him  formed  part  of  the  basis. 

This  interview  was  sujiposcd  to  have  been  between  Churciidl 
and  William   Griffin,   publisher  of   the   N^w   York   Enquirer. 

The  broadcast  said  that  Churchill  had  told  Griffon  that  It  was 
"a  horrible  mi.'take'  for  America  to  come  Into  the  World  War, 
that  America  should  have  stayed  home  and  minded  its  own  busi- 
ness, and  tliat  if  America  hadn't  participated  in  the  war  England 
could  have  made  peace  with  Germany  In  1917.  saving  over  a  million 
British   and   French   lives. 

DENIES     INTERVIEW 

Churchill's    denial    w^as    as    sharp    a.«    It    was    complete 

"It    IS    an    absolute    untruth;    It   Is   a   vicious   lie;    you    have    my 

iaith.o!  i/a'u.  n  to  di  ny  it  m  t'le  strongt-St  tiTins 

I  don  t  remember  ev'  r  talkmi:  with  a  Mr.  Grifiin.     I  don't  know 

him      In  fact,  I  never  heard  of  Mr,  Griftm, 

•  Attributing    such    an    ai^sertlou    to    me    Is    preposterous,    rldic- 

ul  us  " 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Grifan  has  brought  suit  against  Mr. 
Churchill  for  slander,  as  I  understand,  In  the  coui'ts  of  New 
York  State. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  I  desire  to 
state  that  last  spring  I  spoke  upon  the  subject  of  war  debts 
owed  us  by  Great  Britain  and  France  and  other  European 
powers  and  long  past  due.  Prior  to  that  time  I  had  talked 
at  considerable  length  with  Mr.  Griffin.  He  is  the  editor  and 
jiublisher  of  the  New  York  Enquirer.  I  have  known  Mr. 
Griffin  for  a  number  of  years,  and  I  as.sure  the  Members  of 
this  body  that  they  can  depend  implicitly  upon  any  statement 
he  miglit  make.  Accordmg  to  my  recollection,  the  state- 
ments I  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  as  having  been  made 
by  Mr.  GrifiBn,  were  previously  made  by  Mr.  Griffin  before 
one  of  our  congressional  committees. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  in- 
timate attention  paid  to  those  sections  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure dealing  with  shipping  and  their  repercussions  upon  the 
shipping  industry  of  the  country,  but  there  has  been  prac- 
tically no  discussion  of  the  repercussions  upon  the  fiscal 
system  of  the  country.  Before  the  debate  concludes  I  re- 
spectfully submit  that  there  is  this  other  question  involved, 
to  which  those  who  are  responsible  for  the  legislation  should 
constructively  turn  their  attention.     I  am  thinking  of  the 


fact  that  if  v.'e  put  our  trade  with  belligerents  upwn  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis  we  immediately  invite  two  dangerous  reper- 
cussions upon  oiu:  own  financial  system.  First,  the  dump- 
ing of  vast  quantities  of  foreign-owned  securities  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  the  cash  with  which  to  buy  the  com- 
modities that  are  to  be  carried,  and,  secondly,  and  still  more 
important,  the  ultimate  influx  into  the  United  States  of  all 
the  remaining  gold  in  the  world,  for  the  same  purpose  of 
creating  the  cash  and  the  credit  from  which  the  commodities 
may  be  purchased  under  cash  and  carry. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  if  we  invite  a  further  inflow  of 
gold  to  an  extent  that  we  finally  wholly  monopolize  the  world's 
gold,  as  we  already  dangerously  come  close  to  doing,  we  shall 
have  then  created  the  situation  wherein  there  is  little  or 
no  ultimate  hope  of  rcmonetizing  gold  for  the  purpose  of 
international  exchange,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  possess- 
ing sixteen,  seventeen,  eighteen,  nineteen,  or  twenty  billion 
dollars  worth  of  gold,  ultimately  bur;ed  in  Kentucky,  'v^hich 
Is  so  ably  rcpre.'^ented  by  the  Senator  who  now  occupies  the 
chair.  I  suggest  that  this  creates  a  situation  which  requires 
just  as  earnest  and  intimate  and  constructive  study  by  way 
of  creating  essential  controls  as  does  the  shipping  problem. 

Under  date  of  October  17  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Tieasury  upon  the  subject.  The  Secre- 
tary has  not  as  yet  responded.  I  shall  read  my  letter  to 
the  Secretary  into  the  Record,  bccau.se  I  wish  to  express  the 
earnest  hope  that  he  may  find  it  possible  to  reply  before  this 
debate  is  concluded.     I  wrote  the  Secretary,  as  follows: 

My  Dt.kr  Mr.  Seoretary:  I  should  like  to  inquire — If  I  am 
entitled  to  the  information — whether  the  stabilization  fund  Is  now 
b*M!ig  u^cd  In  connection  with  the  stabilization  of  the  British  pound 
and  th.e  French  franc,  and  whether  there  is  any  stabilization  agree- 
ment under  which  we  continue  to  operate  In  conjunction  with  Eng- 
land and  France  or  any  other  foreign  countries? 

That,  however,  is  incidental  to  the  main  inquiry,  which  is 
pre.sented  as  follows.  I  now  continue  to  read  from  my  letter 
to  the  Secretary; 

I  ;  hould  also  appreciate  your  viewpoint  on  another  phase  of  this 
problem.  I  assume  that  you  are  continuint'  to  purchase  at  $35  an 
ounce  all  foreign  irold  that  Ls  offered.  In  view  of  depreciated  foreign 
currtncies,  is  not  this  equivalent  to  paying  considerably  more  than 
$35  an  ounce  so  far  as  the  foreign  seller  is  concerned.^  It  we  put 
cur  foreign  trade  with  belligerents  en  a  strict  cash-and-carry 
basis,  will  it  net  be  l:kely  to  substantially  increase  this  Inflow  of 
foreign  gold — perhaps  to  so  dangerous  an  extent  that  wc  finally  shall 
practically  monopclizc  the  world's  gold  supply?  Would  this  not 
seriously  threaten  the  world's  subsequent  return  to  the  use  of 
monetary  gold — and  thus  relatively  threaten  the  ultimate  value  of 
our  own  enormous  gold  hoard?  Should  not  the  purcha.se  of  foreign 
gold  be  curtailed  and  repriced,  at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war? 

Mr.  President,  I  am  raising  the  general  question  whether  or 
not,  in  connection  with  the  cash-and-carry  provision,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  attempt  to  create  certain  collateral  fiscal  con- 
trols, perhaps  by  way  of  a  formal  exchange  control;  and 
whether  or  not  it  may  ultintately  become  necessary — perhap>s 
it  is  necessary  even  now — by  way  of  precaution  to  deal  with 
the  question  of  the  further  purchase  of  foreign  gold. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr.  Reynolds] 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  initially  I  desire  to  thank 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan,  because  he  has  very  prop- 
erly brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  this  body  a 
most  important  subject. 

My  recollection  is  that  today  the  United  States  is  the 
possessor  of  about  seven-tenths  of  all  the  gold  in  the  world. 
I  know  that  the  able  junior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Chandler],  who  at  this  moment  occupies  the  chair,  does  not 
object  to  the  fact  that  all  of  the  gold  belonging  to  the  United 
States  of  America  is  buried  down  in  his  State;  and  so  long  as 
that  gold  is  buried  in  the  State  of  the  able  junior  Senator  from 
Kentucky  I  shall  have  no  fear  of  its  being  lost. 

However,  I  think  we  should  give  very  deep  and  serious 
consideration  to  the  purchase  of  any  more  gold  from  any 
quarter  of  the  world  as  long  as  the  present  war  lasts.  I  think 
some  consideration  should  be  given  to  the  price  to  be  paid  for 
that  gold,  for  if  the  present  war  in  Europe  continues  we  may 
awaken  some  morning  to  find  ourselves  the  po.ssessors  of  all 
the  gold  in  the  world.    If  that  were  to  come  about,  the  reaJ 
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valut^  of  gold,  insofar  as  its  use  as  a  medium  of  t,'X.han^'c  is 
concerned,  would  be  con5.iderabl.v  lessened. 

M:  PreJ-ident.  I  dt  <ire  to  b<'i;in  my  remarks  at  this  time  by 
l»ptul;ng  a  ^ar  prayer; 

A  \\.\n  }'i;.*YrR 

0  Lord  our  Gcd.  help  \is  to  irar  their  sOidler«!  to  bloody  shreds 
mith  «:ur  shell*,  help  u?  to  cover  their  smiling  nf-ld-?  w;ih  the  pale 
forma  of  their  patriot  dead:  help  us  to  drown  the  thunder  of  the 
gun-s  w;lh  the  crica  of  the  wounded,  writhing  in  pain;  help  us  to  lay 
»;.stc  their  humble  homes  vith  hurricane  of  lire:  help  us  to  wring 
tl.e  hearts  ot  their  unotTi-ndint;  widows  with  unavailing:  ?rlef:  help 
lis  to  turn  them  out  :conea,s.  with  their  lirtlo  children  to  wander 
vnJr.^  lidi-d  through  wa-stes  of  their  desolated  hmd-s  in  ra-;5  and 
hun^i'r  and  thirst  spcrt  of  the  sun  flame--  of  summer  and  the  ley 
«ltid:i  of  winter,  broken  In  fpirit.  worn  with  travail.  Imploring  Thee 
for  the  reluiff  ef  the  crave  tind  denu-d  It- -for  cur  sake.-,  who  adcre 
TV.rr  Lord.  blAf-t  thrir  hopes.  blii?ht  their  lives,  protract  their  bitter 
pilKr.m:;ge.  make  h-avy  thrlr  steps,  water  their  way  with  their  tears. 
train  the  white  snow  with  blood  of  their  wounded  fett  I  We  i\.sk  of 
One  who  Is  th'>  spirit  of  love  and  who  is  the  ever-f .uthtul  refu^^e  and 
friend  of  all  that  are  sore  beset  and  .--f*  k  His  aid  with  humble  and 
contrite  hearts.  Grunt  our  prayer  O  L.isd  and  Thine  .shuil  be  Mie 
praise  and  honor  and  glory  ulw  .uul  e\ er      Ann  u 

Mr  President,  the  prayer  I  have  just  repeated  was  uri'ien 
I. y  Ma:k  Twain,  who  said  of  it: 

1  ...IV  *.o'.d  the  whole  truth  in  that,  and  only  d.ad  men  can  tfll 
the  whole  truth  in  this  world.  It  can  be  published  after  I  liui 
d"sd. 

And  It  was. 

This  prayer  of  M.uk  Twain  was  brdU^ht  to  *.he  atr.^ntinn 
of  the  AnvMvan  jnibl'c  rt-cntly,  on  October  11.  1939.  by  Mr. 
Louis  F.  Dly:,  uho  mad-^  that  contribution  to  th-'  columns 
cf  the  Wa<li:i«'ti'n  St.ir-,  publi.-hcd  on  October  16.  1939.  Mr. 
DilRer  wrote  to  the  editor  of  the  Star  as  follow-;; 

Yuur  cnrre-p  -ndent  Mr  Edmur.d  K  Geld:  bcrt.iik;.'!.  i-  to  be  prai.-^td 
Or»  rrcallmg  at  'his  critical  tii.io  Mark  Twalnn  C".  r..  i-p"  cf  War  a.-i 
bfint;  applicable  today  It  i-i  cfrtuin  that  M.trk  ■IV;iin  w  is  a 
typt*  of  Ameriian  that  we  h'-ld  afT»*ctionatelv  In  r,ur  hearts  No  one 
with  any  inteil.j^ence  would  b?  bold  cn.mtth  te,  Un  .»■  wh.it  this 
pri-at  .^meruMii  philo<opher  had  t.)  .^ay  abevit  tins  u  .ir  b  i  intss 
His  War  Prayer  is  n,i  Ir-.s  a  c;reat  comributmn  r.i  the  cau.^c  cf  truth. 
and  for  your  ir.r'.  rniaticn  I  :ubmit  herewith  the  ti'Xt  m  full. 

He  concluded  his  statement  ttt  th-'  editor  of  th'-  Star  by 
sayint: — a  statem  iit   tliaf   many  will  vfrify — 

D'uinc  th"  la.  t  pr.it  war  such  prayers  cuiild  b"  heard  fiom 
ikliU'  »t  any  pulpit  m  Eerope 

Christian  peeil^  upon  the  face  of  thi>  ear*h  praying  for 
the  destruction  of  innocent  women,  dcfen.-elcs.-;  ch.ildrcn,  and 
decrepit  old  men.  noncombatan;.-;  all.     Such  is  war. 

Mr.  President.  1  month  aeo  today  this  extraord.nary  session 
of  Con.yre.s.s  crnveiied  for  the  purpose  cf  considonr.s  a  subject 
which  to  my  mind  is  more  \ital  and  far-reachinc  in  it^ 
proposals,  and  more  serious  to  me.  to  my  const ituent.^.  and  to 
the  Americ.m  p.  ople.  than  any  o'her  subject  I  have  ever  bee;-'. 
eallfil  upon  to  con.suler  and  finally  to  cast  a  vote  upon.  I 
recifziu/e  t!^at  the  mv.ther  of  every  American  son  irom  18 
years  of  aee  upward  is  today  lookmc  to  th.e  Members  cf  the 
Congress  cf  the  United  S'atcs  to  enact  such  laws  as  will  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war. 

Ft  a  solid  mon'h  I  ha\e  1  siened  day  after  day  to  the 
brilliant  orvitiments  mad"  on  both  sides  of  this  controversial 
issue,  and  when  at  tunes  it  has  been  impossible  for  me  to  be 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  to  hear  .-erne  of  th"  arvumenL.-; 
tha''  I  shoul.i  like  to  have  heard,  m.y  eveninpts  have  been  con- 
j^umed  in  reading  the  printed  remarks  of  Senators  whom  I 
did  r.et  hi  ar.  I  have  been  absorbed  in  this  most  m.omentous 
i.-sue  becau.xe  I  recoei/.ze  that  our  acts  may  cr  m.iy  riot  lea.i 
us  into  atunher  world  ccnfhcr  which  would  perhap.s  take  tlie 
lives  of  nuUicns  of  American  sons,  and  place  upen  th>^ 
shoulders  of  cur  already  overburdened  taxpayers  an.litu^ial 
billions  of  dollars  cf  dtbt.  I  realize  that  if  we  beccme  in- 
vohed  in  aiu^thor  World  War  we  shall  be  callcci  upon  to  pay. 
and  pay,  and  pay.  this  payment  to  be  m.ide  with  the  blcod  of 
our  sons,  the  tears  of  cur  mothers,  and  the  dollars  of  ou/ 
taxpayers. 

I  recopn.ze  th.at  it  is  our  duty,  as  I  shall  hereinafter  state 
with  emph:i.-!s.  to  endcavcr  to  enact  such  laws  as  will 
.strengthen  'h;^  position  of  the  United  S'ate^.  By  that  I 
mean,  insofar  as  I  personally  am  concerned  as  a  representa- 


tive in  the  United  States  Senate,  I  am  desirous  only  of  that 
sort  of  neutrahty  which  will  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  of  the 

United  States,  regardless  where  the  chips  niay  fall,  and  re- 
gardless whom  it  may  hurt  or  whom  it  may  hrlix  I  want 
only  to  bring  about  the  enactment  of  a  law  or  Ian-  that  will 
be  cf  benefit  only  arid  primarily.  fir>tiy  and  lastly,  to  our  own 
beloved  America.  I  am  interested  only  in  the  safety  of  the 
United  States. 

After  listening  for  hours,  as  I  have  stated,  and  after  having 
given  every  argument  full  and  complete  consideration,  I  ha\e 
finally  arrived  at  a  conclusion  m  my  own  heart  as  to  where  I 
stand  upon  these  issues,  and  I  pray  to  God,  the  Almighty 
above,  that  my  conclusions,  which  are  dictated  by  my  con- 
science, may  prove  to  be  right  insofar  as  it  is  my  desire  to 
aid  m  keeping  the  United  States  of  America  out  cf  war. 

Mr.  President,  during  recent  week?  millions  of  words  have 
poured  forth  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  cur  neutrality  legis- 
lation. Will  more  words  ser\e  any  u.m  ful  p'ujwse?  My 
just.fication  for  infringing  now  on  the  time  i^i"  ihe  Senate 
is  that  it  is  of  v.tal  importance  to  stop  and  take  inventory  of 
the  real  meanini;  of  contradictory  statements  btfore  v>e  pa.^ 
final  judgment. 

With  equal  vigor,  it  has  been  as.^t  rti  d  that  th.  proposed 
legislation  is  and  is  not  the  road  to  wai  ;  that  it  does  .md  does 
not  violate  international  law;  that  it  i.s  n"Utial  and  unnt  uiral; 
that  our  own  interest  require  that  we  .send  and  do  not  .'■end 
mun,t.ons'to  certain  belligerents.  The  effects  of  our  actions 
on  our  own  democracy,  on  world  dimocracy.  on  cr.il  zation 
Itself,  en  our  economic  welfare,  on  (air  foreign  trade,  on  our 
merchant  marine,  and  en  cur  very  liberties  ha\f  been  pre- 
;  tilted  by  eqiL-lly  tniinent  authorities  whose  \i(ws  are  dia- 
metrically opposed. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  frankly  been  milling  around  in  my 
mind  to  determine  just  wliat  feature  of  this  all-important 
subject  I  .-hould  di-scu.ss.  I  have  bren  endeavoring  to  ascer- 
tain for  myself  th"  angle  from  which  I  sh.ould  approach  it. 
It  has  been  extremiely  difTicult  for  the  rea.scn  that  other 
Senators  have  discus.sed  fully  practically  eveiy  snu'le  phase 
of  the  proposition  to  be  dt'cided  upon.  Fortunately  for  me. 
however,  last  night,  about  9  o'clock,  I  secured  a  copy  of 
today's  Time.s-Herald  newspaper,  and  therein  I  read  one 
editorial  and  one  article,  both  of  whiich  have  provided  me 
with  tlie  ideas  and  sugg-stions  which  I  sought  for  my  cwn 
mind.  Tile  editorial  to  which  I  have  referred  is  entitled 
"What  Are  Allies'  War  Aim-'?" 

Tli.^  other  L-,  an  article  p»  rt.uning  to  an  affidavit  filed 
yesterday  ;tnd  ap;  earing  for  the  fust  time  in  thi.-  mirning's 
newspaper,  pertiiiiuiu'  to  the  sinkinti  ci   the  ADunia. 

In  the  CMur.s.'  (,l  my  addre.s.s  I  -h.di  b-  ple^sfd  to  brine  in 
lu'.l  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  tliLs  body  the  edilorial 
and  the  article  both  of  which,  in  miy  opinion,  bear  very  im- 
portantly upon  certain  phases  of  the  .^ubj'Ct  wt>  ha\e  before 
Us  I  may  add  'hat  I  am  ind"bred  to  tiic  publisher.-  of  the 
H"rald-Tinies  for  haViiii:  brou  :ht  to  my  attention  the  edi- 
torial and  article;  and  immediately  after  reading  lliem  I  set 
about  to  prepare  the  statement  which  I  am  pnuili  ged  to 
make  ht  re  today  in  wh;ch  I  trust  I  may  be  ab!.^  to  outline 
very  d"finitfly  wh"ie  I  stand  upon  this  all-important 
question. 

Mr.  Pr^'Sident,  John  Smith, — 'he  average  citizen — mu:st  by 
this  time  be  in  a  periec'  fee  It  he  does  not  soon  receivi'  some 
clarification  in  laneuat;  he  can  understand.  I  am  afraid  he 
will  soon  be  on  hi-  w.iy  to  the  insane  asylum  from  a  m  'lUal 
br'.'kd.)wn  caused  by  frantic  attempts  to  di-eover  the  real 
truth  trcim  the  raging  flood  of  conflicting  statements.  The 
propaganda,  cen.M-r-h.p.  half-truths,  rumor.s.  and  gratuitous 
a-ssimipticns  which  h.ave  hampered  accurate  leportmg  of 
world  events,  have  nMde  the  fog  almost  impenetiMbl". 

I.  iry-rif.  am  ju>t  another  Jehn  Smith,  with  no  claim  to  any 
special  knowledge  of  the  subj.  ct  before  the  Senate.  But.  as 
I  have  said.  I  have  li.sttned  to  and  read  carefully  most  of  the 
debates  and  have  attempted  to  make,  for  my  own  use.  a  re- 
.sulting  summary  of  the  facts  and  truths.  Possibly  this  sum- 
niary  made  by  one  John  Smith  may  be  useful  to  millions  of 
other  Jchn  Smiths  who  are  also  seeking  th.e  l.^h:  at  this  hour 
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on  the  eve  of  our  casting  our  votes  en  amendments  to  the 
pending  Joint  resolution  and  on  the  joint  resolution  itself. 

I  have  approached  the  consideration  of  this  question  not 
pro  anything,  except  pro-America — which  is  not  only  the  right 
but  the  obligation  cf  every  Member  cf  this  body.  I  have  made 
a  sincere  and  conscientious  attempt  to  ascertain  wherein  lies 
the  true  interest  of  these  United  Slates  of  ours.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  indulge  in  any  "■pussyfooting,"  of  which  we  have  al- 
ready probably  had  too  much.  My  rem.aiks  are  not  intended 
In  any  way  to  reflect  on  the  knowledge,  integrity,  or  motives 
of  any  of  my  distingui.'-hed  colleagues.  The  sole  purpose  cf 
each  one  of  us  is  to  present  the  truth,  as  we  see  it,  in  the 
b' -st  interests  of  this  great  Nation  which  wc  are  all  supposed 
to  lepre.'-ent  first.  lOot,  and  always.  We  know  that  this  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States — not  the  congress  of  the  world 
or  of  any  foreign  group  in  the  world — and  therefore,  cur  sol- 
emn obligation  is  to  act  in  the  interest  of  these  United  States, 
whether  or  not  our  actions;  help  cr  hurt  any  foreign  country 
on  the  face  of  the  earth.  We  are  to  act  solely  in  the  intiTcst 
of  the  people  of  the  United  State.s  of  America.  If  our  action, 
designed  primarily,  to  help  these  United  States  secondarily 
helps  nations  that  we  would  like  to  help,  so  much  the  better. 
But  if  in  order  to  help  others  we  have  to  hurt  ourselves,  I  say 
Am.erica  first,  last,  and  always,  if  I  may  be  pardoned  the 
repetition. 

In  accordance  with  the  general  understanding  that  has  con- 
trolled these  debates,  I  respectfully  ask  that  there  be  no  in- 
terruptions while  I  deliver  my  remarks  prepared  last  night  and 
this  morning,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago.  This  is  particularly 
necessary  since  m.y  statement — at  least  I  hope  so — is  in  the 
nature  of  a  consecutive  summary.  I  have  no  objection  to  be- 
ing asked  any  and  all  questions  afterward,  and  shall  attempt 
to  answer  them  to  the  best  of  my  limited  ability. 

Mr.  President,  Congress  at  this  moment  is  in  special  session, 
cr.  as  some  are  pleased  to  call  it.  extraordinary  session,  solely 
because  a  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  The  call  for  the  special 
session  was  hastened,  in  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  the 
British  steamer  Athenia.  with  loss  of  American  lives. 

I  stated  a  moment  ago  that  I  decided  to  mention  this  mat- 
ter because  the  sinking  of  the  Athenia  has  been  recalled  to 
my  mind  by  an  article  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Time5-Hera;d  of  today,  October  21,  1939.  It  is  headed:  "Nazis 
Cite  United  States  'Proof  British  Sank  Athenia." 

StTiVIVOR    IS    QUOTEE    SAYING    l:NCL15H    STT3    FIP.FD    TORPEDO 

I  should  hke  to  have  the  article  published  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Frazier  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

Ka.:is  Cite  Unittd  States  'Proof"  Ekitish  Sank  ".\thenia" — StJK- 
vivoR  Is  Quoted  Sayi.ng  English  Sub  Fired  Torpedo 

^By  Dana  Schmidt) 

Efri.in.  Saturday.  October  21. — An  official  Nazi  account  published 
by  newsp;;p'  rs  today  ur.dcr  hoadl.nes  ■■Alhcnia  crime  proved''"  .said 
that  an  .\mertcan  «urvivor.  Gu.stav  A  Anderson,  had  established 
that  the  British  liner  wa.s  sunk  on  September  3  at  ""the  command  ' 
cf  WiK.-ti  n  Churchill.  First  Lt^rd  of  the  Briti.sh  Admiralty. 

The  Germans  stubbornly  have  denied  the  British  cliarg.-  that  a 
rta.-.l  submarine  torpedoed  and  sank  the  A'.hrnia  nn  the  first  day 
(  f  the  war  and  have  said  that  Britain  erd.red  the  vrs.scl  dstrnycd 
111  order  to  art  use  American  angrr  against  Germany,  because  many 
American  refugees  Ir^m  the  Eurupean  war  z<;ues  were  aboard. 

said  liner  carried  guns 

Ai.dcrscvn,  a  travel-bureau  operator  of  Evanston.  111.,  who  was  on 
the  ADienia.  was  reveal-.d  last  Tuesday  to  have  filed  an  aquavit 
with  the  State  Drpartm.  nt  in  Washinrjtun  stating  that  the  liner 
carried  guns.  althcvit;h  none  actually  was  mounted. 

(Anderson  quoted  officers  of  the  Athenia  as  telling  him  that  the 
guns  were  to  be  u.-t  d  for  Cv.'a.,tal  d>;fen.s^'s  ai  Hrthfax  and  Quebec.) 

On  the  basis  of  lis  iiitcrpretaticn  of  Ar.d.^rton's  statements,  the 
ffflcis'l  German  n^ws  agency  D  N  B  said  that  "respcnsibility  for 
th"  sinking  of  the  steamer  and  the  deaths  of  hundreds  of  people 
rtsis  solely  with  W.nslon  Churchill." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  sinking  of  the 
Athenia  has  a  very  important  bearing  upon  the  whole  situa- 
tion now  existing  in  continental  Europe.  I  think  it  likewise 
has  an  important  bearing  upon  a  part  and  portion  of  Asia, 
and  may  eventually  affect  Asia  Minor;  aJid  that  statement 
I  shall  attempt  to  prove. 
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Mr.  President,  if  Americans  arc  to  adopt  wise  policies,  they 
must  eternally  safeguard  themselves  against  jumping  to  con- 
clusions based  on  unsubstantiated  reports  or  rumors,  such  as 
the  article  which  I  have  just  inserted  In  the  Record.  They 
might  remember  the  proven  adage  that  the  first  casualty  in 
war  is  truth.  War  facts  frequently  are  not  learned  until  long 
after  the  event;  but  in  the  meanwhile  rumors,  if  repeated 
often  enough,  m^ay  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  facts,  as  you  know, 
Mr.  President. 

The  case  of  the  Athenia.  which  obviously  had  something 
to  do  with  convoking  this  special  session,  may  throw  light 
on  this  particular  point.  It  is  a  fact  that  the  Athenia  was 
sunk.  The  British  Government  Immediately  claimed,  and 
most  Americans  accepted  the  claim,  that  it  was  sunk  by  a 
German  submarine:  and  most  of  the  American  people  now 
belicv^  that.  The  German  Government  promptly  denied  that 
they  had  anything  to  do  at  all  with  sinking  the  Athenia, 
and  intimated  that  it  was  sunk  by  either  a  British  mine  or 
a  British  submarine.  As  American  lives  were  lost,  as  you  will 
recall,  our  Government  has  been  investigating  for  a  month 
and  a  half  to  find  out  who  was  responsible  for  the  sinking. 
So  far  as  we  yet  know,  cur  Government,  after  checking 
numerous  affidavits,  has  not  yet  reached  any  definite  conclu- 
sion as  to  who  was  responsible. 

The  article  I  have  just  referred  to  mentions  one  of  the  aiB- 
davits  which  I  assume  were  filed  yesterday  with  the  State 
Department.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  our  own  Government, 
with  unusual  facilities,  has  not  yet  been  able  to  reach  any 
conclusion — and  it  has  not — a  large  percentage  of  our  citizens 
probably  accept  as  a  certainty  the  theory  that  a  German  sub- 
marine wais  responsible. 

In  a  mystery  like  this,  a  competent  investigator  naturally 
looks  to  see  who  would  have  a  motive  and  who  would  profit 
by  the  sinking  of  a  ship  like  the  Athenia.  Our  people  as  a 
whole  have  considered  only  two  poss.bilities — Great  Britain 
or  Germany — because  they  are  the  ones  that  are  now 
having  some  difficulties  over  there.  Most  people  have 
promptly  rejected  the  first  as  too  fantastic  for  consideration, 
and  therefore  have  adopted  the  second.  Competent  ob- 
servers— and  I  may  classify  in  that  category  representatives 
of  our  State  Department  who  are  now  daily  investigating  the 
matter — feel  that  Germany  had  neither  a  good  motive  nor 
any  prospects  of  profit  but  rather  prospects  of  some  very 
serious  damage  caused  by  sinking  this  ship  with  Americans 
aboard.  At  the  best,  it  could  only  further  inflame  the  world, 
and  particularly  America,  against  Germany,  with  no  appre- 
ciable profits  from  the  sinking.  Many  intelligent  observers 
feel  that  it  would  be  the  height  of  stupidity  for  the  German 
Government  deliberately  to  sink  that  vessel  under  the  sur- 
rounding circumstances.  A  few  say  that  the  German  Gov- 
ernment was  exactly  that  stupid,  and  doubtless  did  so.  More 
are  inclined  to  think  the  sinking  was  the  result  of  the  stupid 
cr  hasty  action  of  an  individual  submarine  commander. 
Everybody  agrees  that  it  hurt,  rather  than  helped,  Germany. 

And  now  for  Great  Britain:  Great  Britain  possibly  could 
have  had  a  motive  and  immense  profit  from  the  sinking  of 
this  vessel,  the  principal  profit  being  to  infuriate  the  American 
people  to  the  point  where  they  would  give  direct  or  indirect 
a.ssistance  to  Great  Britain  and  France  against  Germany, 
probably  through  immiediate  revision  of  our  neutrality  laws 
to  favor  the  Allies.  Most  observers  agree  that  the  sinking 
of  the  Athenia  was  highly  profitable  to  Great  Britain.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  all  know  that  the  sinking  of  the  Athenia 
was  highly  profitable  to  Great  Britain  so  far  as  it  aided  in 
infuriating  and  inflaming  the  American  people,  and  concen- 
trating the  hatred  of  the  American  people  upon  Hitler  and 
Germany. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  I  should 
not  like  to  yield  just  now.  If  the  Senator  will  be  good  enough 
!  to  bear  with  me  until  I  finish,  I  shall  then  be  very  happy  to 
!  yield  to  him.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  or  any  other  Sen- 
I  ator  will  kindly  make  notes  concerning  anything  I  may  say 
j  and  question  me  later,  I  shall  be  more  than  happy  to  respond 
to  the  best  of  my  limited  ability. 
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M.    ri.ARK  i..f  Ml  sourl.     Certainly. 

M:  HLYNOLDS  On  the  other  hand,  few  perscn.s  would 
even  :>u.speft  that  thr  Briti.sh  Government  would  be  Riiilty  of 
such  a  dastardly  act.  In  .spite  cf  the  profit  that  mit;ht  acfru-^ 
to  'h-m  ciiKi  I  am  <)n<'  of  th«^m.  I  cannot  b<  lieve  that  th>:  Bnt- 
L'h  would  be  .so  da.-.tardly.  .so  un.^crupulcus.  so  without  heart  as 
Ui  brinR  about  the  lo5s  not  only  of  An^.rncan  hves  but  of  the 
liv.'.s  ( f  persoas  of  other  nationalities.  It  L.  practically  un- 
thinkable that  the  Br.ti.sh  were  responsible  for  sinking  that 
vp.vsel.  But  It  Is  d.fEi,u!t  to  bfheve  that  the  Germans  sank  it 
whi-n  It  would  Ciu.^e  such  gieat  damage  to  tlie  German  na- 
tion Tile  c.i>uh1  ttiinkcr  let.,  the  matter  drop  there,  ccm- 
plettly  d..sc.irtlinE  tlu-  Bnti.^h  and  accepting  the  other  alter- 
native m  spitf  of  ;ts  d.Hicultie.-j. 

More  careful  thinkers,  including  som-''  respon.sibie  officials, 
hav  •  not  been  content  to  let  the  matter  drop  there.  They 
have  been  lockmc  around  fur  oih.er  and  more  plausible  pt)ssi- 
bilities  and.  fantastic  as  it  may  seem,  the  finger  of  Ruilt 
points  to  Soviet  Rus,'^la  more  >.learly  than  to  any  other  nation. 
But  on' 's  imm'd'att'  reaction  tn  this  m:;?ht  be,  ■Coir.pleteiy 
absurd     How  could,  and  why  should.  Sov.et  Ru.s.'^'.a  do  this?" 

Punl.a.stic  though  it  may  se-ni,  it  is  certainly  le^.-,  !an- 
tastu-  than  .some  of  the  other  startling  .surprises  of  the  pa.st 
several  month.>  which  are  already  proved  beyond  any  ques- 
tion While  at  thi.-^  moment  most  Am*,  rican.s  believe  th.U 
0»rni»ny  sank  the  Afherua,  there  has  not  betn  publicJied  a 
shred  of  concrete  evidence  to  prove  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
there  is  yet  no  co^.cr^•te  ev.d»'nce  to  prove  that  any  particular 
nation  was  respwn.-ible.  But.  m  tlie  absence  oi  concrete 
evidence,  if  we  try  this  cue  on  the  evidence  before  us,  there 
is  a  nun  h  stronger  circuin-itantial  ca^e  against  Russia  than 
acamst  any  other  nation. 

Any  man  u  ho  has  engaged  m  the  practice  of  criminal  law 
will  unhesitatum.y  state  that  in  many  instances  circum- 
stanr.a!  evidence  is  a  thousand  times  stronger  than  the  e\i- 
denc>^  which  falls  fiom  the  lips  of  witnesses,  because  cir- 
cumstances do  not  lie:  witnes.ses  sometimes,  and  frequently, 
do. 

Mr  President.  I  would  not  mention  tliis  matter  except 
that  a  number  of  competent  authorities  m  Washington  arid 
eLe'.i.here  are  giving  it  serious  ccnsidoration  at  thi.s  time. 
Piom  the  angle  of  motive  and  profit,  which  usually  controls 
such  cases,  the  circumstantial  evidence  agamst  Russia  is 
strong'.  extrem-^Iy  s'-runt;.  Let  as  examine  the  record  of 
circumstantial  evidence  for  a  moment. 

War.  like  politics,  makes  strange  bedfellows.  Your  friend 
cl  today  is  yo'ir  enemy  of  tomoiTow.  Your  enemy  of  yester- 
day is  your  friend  of  today  A  greater  truth  wa^  never  ut- 
tered. War  makes  strange  bedfellows,  as  well  as  politics 
does. 

Several  months  ogo  everyone  admitted  that  Germany  and 
Russia  were  natural  enemies.  We  all  knew  it.  This  was  a 
cardinal  premise  of  both  Hitler  and  Stalin,  because  it  wa.s 
said  of  Germanv.  as  it  was  said  of  Italy,  that  the  Soviets 
v.ere  stopped.  The  German  people,  interested  in  tlie  preser- 
vation of  their  covernment.  rose  and  created  a  strong,  form 
of  governm.ent  for  the  purpose  of  stopping  the  Communists, 
as  happen*  d  in  Italy,  where,  as  will  be  recalled,  prior  to  the 
march  cf  Mussolini  from  the  north  to  the  south  in  October 
of  1922,  the  blood  of  innocent  Italians  ran  like  streams  upon 
the  streets  of  Florence,  Turin.  Romie.  and  half  a  dozen  other 
cities,  when  people  were  murdered  by  the  Communists  m 
Italy  as  they  were  m.urdered  by  the  Communists  in  Ger- 
many when  the  Germans  were  endeavormg  to  save  them- 
irf-lves,  and  wh.en  the  Itahans  were  endeavoring  to  beat  off 
bolshevism  or  com.mtuusm.  The  temporary  urgencies  of 
war,  however,  thrc.v  Hitler  and  Stalin  tog-.ther.  not  unlike 
the  way  in  which  temporary  e.mergencies  sometimes  throw 
fv  liner  enemies  and  friend.^  together  in  political  situations. 
While  the  enmity  between  Stalin  and  Hitler  is  still  existent. 
It  IS  thinly  veiled. 

Ultimate  Russian  interests  conflict  as  much  now  with  Ger- 
man interests  as  they  did  before  this  strange  alliance. 
Another  traditional  enemy  of  Russia  for  a  long  time  has 
bten  Great  Britain — tlus  enmity  has  never  ceased  to  exist. 


The  basic  thesis  of  Moscow  has  not  changed  during  the  past 
20  years,  although  at  times  it  lias  been  temporarily  covered 
up — the  goal  is  class  war,  and  class  war  has  its  golden  oppor- 
tunity v.hen  capitalist  nations  indulge  m  a  life-and-death 
struggle  with  each  other. 

Let  us  remem.ber  that  the  two  principal  enemies  of  Russia 
are  Germany  and  Gr-'at  Britain.  Wivat  could  be  sweeter 
than  to  iielp  shove  tliem  into  a  life-anci-d'Hth  stru'-rule  from 
which  Russia  could  pick  up  the  profits  with  In  tie  or  no 
cost  to  her.^elf? 

Th'  Soviet-;  h.ive  ?-tated  repeatedly  that  any  acreoments 
or  alliances  th(  y  have  made  with  any  cf  the  so-called 
bourgeoi-  nations  are  mere  scraps  of  paper  as  far  as  they  are 
coi-.ceined. 

I  state  without  question  that  Russ'a  would  not  hesitate  a 
second  to  tear  up  alliancos  or  treaties  whenever  she  found 
it  to  her  interest  to  do  so  Shf  would  not  hesitat.-  any  more 
than  would  Hitler  himself,  who  cannot  be  trusted,  and  whom 
tiu^  world  would  not  believe  on  oath. 

Hu  '-la  Could  not  afford  to  n^k  a  war  with  Germany  alone 
or  with  Great  Britain  alone  or  with  a  combination  of  them. 
Some  of  u.^  may  think  that  ihe  "great  brown  btar"  lumbering 
alone;  is  great  only  in  strength,  in  sinew,  and  muscle.  The 
"gr'at  brown  benr"  may  look  hke  a  real  bea;— may  seem  as 
laree  as  the  great  brown  bear  c-f  our  K'  diuk  I>lands  of  the 
great  Alaskan  Territory.  But  that  "great  brown  btar"  which 
looks  l.kf  1)  b  ar  will  be  found,  il  one  makes  a  close  examina- 
tion and  analyzes  him  carefully,  to  be  the  slyest,  slickest,  most 
treacherous  fox  in  tlie  world. 

It  would  be  very  costly  for  Russia  to  ^rab  wh.at  .she  want.s 
from  either  Germany  or  Great  Britain,  if  they  were  not 
simultaneously  eniraged  in  war  with  some  other  big  nation. 
Tlie  id'ai  (ombinaiion  for  Russia  was  to  have  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  fighting  one  anoth-T.  By  remaining  neutral 
she  could  not  only  play  one  against  the  other,  but  al.so  rend  r 
both  of  them  powerless  to  impede  Ru.s.'^ia  from  carrying  out 
certain  of  her  designs  mimical  to  either  or  both.  For  Ru.s.sia 
to  ge'  half  of  Poland  and  substantial  control  over  K^ionia, 
Lithuania,  and  Latvia,  it  w  '.s  essential  that  Germany  be  busily 
CK-'cupied  With  a  niai  t  opponent  tn  the  West.  To  enable  her 
to  creep  down  towaid  P'^rsia,  now  Iran,  and.  throueh  Afghani- 
stan eastward  to  India,  it  was  e.^scntial  that  the  British  be 
completely  occupied  m  Europt\     That  is  the  way  Rus.sia  works. 

According  to  my  reecllection.  shortly  after  the  Wuild  War, 
when  the  tntire  world  was  up.^t  and  weakened,  and  m  a 
chaotic  condition,  there  was  a  country  then  known  as 
Armenia,  and  my  recollection  is  that  Russia  walked  in  and, 
without  any  difficulty,  absorbed  Armenia.  We  all  know  that 
Ru.>s:a  fur  many  years  has  had  her  eyes  on  a  portion  of 
n^irthern  India,  and  practically  the  only  practicable  way 
which  she  can  get  it  is  through  a  portion  of  Turkey,  more 
reasonably  through  Beyrouth,  the  capital  of  Syria,  and  acro.ss 
the  de.strt,  which  is  onlv  a  day's  ride  in  an  automobile,  to  old 
Baghdad,  and  from  there  to  the  capital  oi:  Persia,  which  is 
only  2  days  by  automobile,  to  Kabul,  in  Afghani.stan.  3  days 
from  there  by  automobile  to  the  border  of  India,  just  north  of 
Karachi,  one  of  India's  greatest  por's. 

Mr.  President,  the  British  mu^t  be  encouraged,  Russia  said, 
to  wage  a  relentless  ti^h'  against  Germany.  If  they  became 
too  cautious  and  were  pronr  to  reach  some  sort  of  a  com- 
promise and  thus  end  the  war,  it  was  nece.ssary  to  stiffen 
their  backbone  by  encouraging  America  to  come  m  on  the 
British  side.    I  hope  I  have  mide  myself  plain. 

The  su.king  of  the  Athcnia  was  of  the  greatest  advantage 
to  the  Russians  to  achieve  their  ultimate  purpcse.-..  If  they 
.sank  the  AHienia.  rhey  mtist  have  chuckled  wiih  glee  when 
they  fi'.'ured  the  entir--  world  would  blame  it  on  their  German 
ally  and  not  on  the  Russians. 

Up  to  date  how  have  the  developments  worked  out  for 
Russia:*  Tiie  ;inkini::  of  the  Athevia  unquestionably  stiff- 
ened the  British  determination  to  fight  Hnler  to  the  end.  It 
created  consideiable  American  op.nion  tuwaid  helping 
Britain  and  hurting  Germany.  While  w.trfare  on  land  has 
not  ac'ually  started  as  yet  on  a  ma.) or  scale,  the  sinking  of 
the  Atlicnia  has  lessened  considerably   the   chances  for  a 
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compromise  between  Britain  and  Germany,  and  has  in- 
creased the  chances  that  America  will  help  Britain,  as  we 
have  I'^arned  if  we  have  listened  to  the  dfbatos  which  have 
ccturred  since  the  21st  cf  September,  when  the  extraordinary 
session  of  Congress  convened.  Already  Soviet  Russia  has 
p  ckcd  off  the  profit":  with  practically  no  cost;  she  has  as::umed 
control  of  lialf  of  Poland  without  fighting:  she  has  assumed 
piotcctcrates  over  Estonia.  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  without 
fifjh'ing,  and  without  even  the  Biitish  and  French  admitting 
that  Russia  today  has  been  anything  except  a  complete  neu- 
tral. Is  that  not  odd?  The  Soviets  are  creeping  down  en 
Persia  and  India.  Hitler  is  now  in  the  tmhtest  spot  in  his  en- 
tire existence,  and.  no  matter  what  may  happen,  it  is  doubtful 
if  he  can  eflcctively  deprive  Russia  of  any  of  her  recent  ill- 
fotten  gains. 

Mr.  President.  I  repeat  that  Hitler  is  in  the  tightest  spot  that 
lie  ha.s  ever  been  in  or  will  ever  be  in,  because  this  is  the  end 
of  Hitler.  When  he  stepped  into  the  automobile  for  that 
ride  on  that  dark  night  with  Stalin,  the  arch  conspirator  of 
the  world,  many  wondered  who  would  get  out.  or  if  both 
would.  I  felt  that  when  Hitler  was  invited  to  take  that  ride 
with  the  gunman  and  gangster,  Stalm,  and  the  gunman  and 
gancrster  who  would  never  step  out  of  the  car  was  Hitler  him- 
self, and  events  have  proved  that  to  be  a  fact.  Why?  Be- 
cause when  the  Bolsheviks,  the  Communists  of  the  Soviets, 
closed  in  on  Poland,  and  drew  that  line  from  north  to  south, 
and  placed  themselves  in  a  position  to  get  back  the  land  which 
they  once  owned  in  Rumania,  that  stopped  forever  the 
progress  of  Hitler  farther  eastward.  Then  there  is  that  iron 
ring,  which  he  welded  around  his  own  neck  in  the  form  of  the 
Siegfried  line,  which  is  augmented  by  the  Maginot  line  con- 
structed by  the  French. 

So  we  in  America  need  have  no  fear  of  Hitler  or  any  of 
his  ilk  approaching  the  shores  of  America,  cherishing  the 
.'-pirit  of  conquest,  becau.'^e  Hitler  Is  in  prison.  Hitler,  in  all 
probability,  will  never  emerge  from  the  territory  surrounding 
him.  He  there  is  just  as  safely  and  securely  confined  as  was 
that  "Hitler"  who  met  his  defeat  on  June  18,  1815,  at 
Waterloo:  I  refer  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  was  the 
Hitler  of  that  century,  who  was  incarcerated  upon  the  Island 
of  St.  Helena,  1,200  miles  from  the  shores  of  Africa.  Accord- 
ing to  the  opinion  of  many  who  know  more  about  the  situa- 
tion than  I  do.  and  upon  whose  judgment  we  may  depend, 
sinep  they  are  authorities,  we  need  have  no  fear  that  Hitler 
will  not  stay  in  prison. 

Mr.  President,  who  profited  from  the  sinking  of  the 
Athcnia'.'  There  seems  to  be  an  obvious  answer — Soviet 
Russia.  Until  it  is  proved  by  concrete  evidence  that  Germany 
sank  the  vessel,  the  circumstantial  evidence  points  to  Russia 
and  not  to  Germany. 

Furthermore,  careful  note  should  be  given  the  exact  wording 
of  the  recent  German  warning  to  the  United  States  abnut 
the  intended  sinking  of  the  Iroquois.  It  should  be  noted,  also, 
that  the  warning  did  not  specify  any  country,  but  indicated 
that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sink  the  Iroquois  under 
the  same  circumstances  that  accompanied  the  sinking  of 
the  Athcnia.  Tlie  Senate  will  recall  that  incident.  I  remem- 
ber it  very  well.  I  happened  to  hear  on  the  radio  the  annouce- 
ment  from  Presidential  headquarters  to  the  effect  that  the 
IrcHjuois  was  going  to  be  sunk.  That  information  had  been 
furni.shed  the  Governm.ent  of  the  United  States  by  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty.  Through  Germany's  secret  police,  no  doubt, 
she  had  learned  that  an  attempt  would  be  made  to  sink  the 
Iroquois,  and  wanted  to  be  sure  that  the  sinking  of  the  Iro- 
quois  and  the  destruction  of  American  lives  would  not  be  laid 
to  Germany.  Therefore,  the  Germans  revealed  to  the  Ameri- 
can Government  that  a  deep-laid  plot  to  sink  the  Iroquois 
had  bten  niade.  and  we  evidently  believed  what  the  Germans 
s.iid:  otherwise  vessels  of  the  American  Navy  would  not  have 
convoyed  that  stcam-ship  to  the  shores  of  the  United  Slates, 
as  we  read  m  the  newspapers  a  few  days  ago  was  done. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Germany  did  not  specify  any 
country,  as  I  have  stated,  but  indicated  only  that  an  attempt 
Would  be  m.ade  to  sink  the  Iroquois.  It  is  indeed  by  no  means 
ouL^^ide  tlie  realm  of  probability  that  Germany  meant  Russia, 


but  obviously  could  not  say  .«;o  becau'=e  presumably  Ru.ssla  is 
now  an  ally  of  Germany.  But  what  an  ally.  An  ally  that 
would  stick  a  grandmother  In  the  back  with  a  knife  without 
batting  an  eye.  The  mutual  trust  between  the  two  Is  abcut 
en  a  par  with  that  which  existed  between  Dillinger  and  the 
United  States  Government. 

Do  my  previous  remarks  sound  com.pletely  fantastic  to  Sen- 
ators? I  .suggest  they  think  them  over  a  bit  and  perhaps  they 
will  not  lock  so  fantastic.  I  a.ssure  the  Senate  that  tJiese  Ideas 
have  been  given  careful  cons^ideration  by  responsible  officials. 
I  pointed  them  out  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
how  dangerous  it  is  to  jump  to  conclusions  when  concrete  evi- 
dence is  lacking.  Who  sank  the  Athcnia?  Frankly.  I  do  not 
know,  and  admit  that  I  do  not  know.  But  I  think  it  is  unwi.se 
for  other  persons  to  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  Germany 
sank  it  when  such  evidence  as  exists  points  more  clearly  to 
Soviet  Russia  than  to  Germany.  Certainly  no  one  can  assume 
beyond  peradvcnture  that  Germany  was  the  culprit. 

This  morning  I  dictated  some  notations  for  my  prepared 
rem.arks  from  the  article  I  inserted  in  the  Record  a  moment 
ago  m  regard  to  the  sinking  of  the  Athcnia,  on  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  ship  was  armed.  However.  I  have  elim- 
inated those  portions,  as  they  do  not  really  affect  the  point 
I  am  endeavoring  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  not  have  taken  so  much  time  on 
the  sinking  of  the  Athenia,  except  that  it  is  obvious  that 
the  sinking  of  that  ship  had  much  to  do  with  calling  this 
extraordinary  session  and  the  urge  for  quick  revision  of  our 
neutrality  law.  Much  of  our  thinking  in  connection  with 
the  revision  of  the  neutrality  act  has  been  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  war  aims  of  the  belligerents  are  definite 
and  clear.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  at  this  moment  can 
definitely  say  what  the  war  aims  of  either  side  are,  or  what 
either  side  intends  to  do  when  and  if  it  wins  the  conflict. 

Is  that  true?  Let  us  see.  Let  me  repeat  that  statement, 
because,  in  my  humble  opinion,  it  has  a  bearing  on  the 
matter  we  are  considering. 

Much  of  our  thinking  in  connection  with  the  revision  of 
the  neutrality  act  has  been  based  upon  the  assumption  that 
the  war  aims  of  the  belligerents  are  definite  and  clear.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  no  one  at  this  moment  can  definitely  say 
what  the  war  aims  of  cither  side  are,  or  what  either  side 
intends  to  do  when  and  if  it  wins  the  conflict. 

Thanks  again  to  the  Times-Herald  for  bringing  to  my  at- 
tention an  editorial  and  an  article  on  this  subject.  They  gave 
me  an  idea  what  to  talk  about,  since  every  other  phase  of  the 
question  has  been  very  eloquently  and  very  intelligently  dis- 
cussed. An  editorial  from  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  Times- 
Herald  of  today  says: 

WHAT    ARE    allies'    WAR    AIMS? 

A  United  Pre.s.s  report  from  London,  whlcli  pa.sscd  the  British 
cen;nr,  .suys  England  and  the  exiled  Polish  Government  will  not  ask 
Rus'sia  to  restore  the  Polish  territory  It  grabbed.  So  the  question 
becomes  even  more  cogent:  What  are  the  Allies'  war  alms?  What 
are  Ihcy  fighting  for? 

That  is  what  everybody  wants  to  know. 

Do  they  intend  to  "destroy  Hitlerlsm"  but  to  sanction  and  bolster 
St-ulmi.'-m?  How  can  they  he  against  Hitler  and  in  favor  of  his 
pal.  Stalm?  And  if  the  Allies  aren't  against  both  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
what  are  they  fighting  for?  Merely  to  see  who  is  the  best  fighter 
In  Europe? 

li  i?  all  very  puzzling.  The  only  clear  thought  we  can  get  cut 
of  it  is  that  both  .«ides  could  win  a  better  peace  by  negotiation  now 
than  either  side  can  win  after  2  or  3  years'  fighting. 

In  that  connection  I  refer  to  a  gentleman  about  whom  we 
have  all  heard.  His  name  is  Hugh  Gibson.  He  was  in  New 
York  on  October  18.  He  may  now  be  in  Washington.  Ac- 
cording to  the  New  York  Times  of  October  18,  1939,  Hugh 
Gibson  made  a  statement  on  this  subject  in  New  York.  The 
article  from  the  New  York  Times  is  headed: 

Hugh  Glb=on  here,  sees  war  a  riddle.  Returns  after  15  month") 
tour  in  Europe  puzzled  over  underlying  facts.  "Guesses"  Allies 
will  win. 

That  is  the  guess  I  made  a  moment  ago. 

Nazi-Soviet  pact  held  "jolt"  to  Germans — Brltais  found  grimly 
lacing  "hard  time." 
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Mr.  Prcsidr-nt.  I  shall  not  r'^ad  all  of  rhis  article.    I  shall 

rpad  only  the  op«'ning  paragraph,  laying  cmphasLs  upon  the 

cla-wng  line  thfreof: 

The  European  .sUiiatlcn  !s  "inc<;t'.y  a  errles  of  qne?^tion  marks  t^-r 
whl<  h  nrbixly  «p*-m-  t.^  Jcnow  the  ar«=wfr<;  '  Hugh  G.taH~n,  f' rmer 
An-:hassador  to  Bcl^il'im  said  yp.tnd.iy  alter  his  rrturn  rrcm  Europe 
on  thf  Samaria  There  nevor  wiio  a  wur  ai  which  there  wits  bo 
much  uncermmty  as  to  where,  and  how.  ar.d  when  " 

Tliit  Is  wha*.  we  all  want  to  know.     V,'-^  all  want  to  know 

where,  h.^w.  ar.d  when.     Mr.  Gibson  was  lormL-rly  cur  Ainbu.-;- 

sador  to  Belgium  lur  a  nun.ber  of  years.     We  are  all  rndt-bted 

to  him.     He  says: 

Tli'T'-  never  was  a  war  !n  wliich  there  was  s"  much  uncertainty 
as  to  where,  and  how,  ai:d  when. 

Nonp  cf  u.<;  knows.  We  do  not  know  any  more  about  what 
gncrrt  treaties  h.;i\>>  b*  en  m;id'>  and  filed  away  than  wc  did 
before  wc  blundered  into  the  lost  war  and  found  secret  treaties 
everywhere. 

I  scf  'hat  I  am  h'^'nored  by  tht»  presence  of  my  di'tin<^ui-hf'd 
and  bc'loNrd  fnond.  the  juniur  Seniitnr  from  Utah  1  Mr. 
Thom.^s',  who  spent  a  nu.-nber  of  years  in  China.  As  a  mult 
Of  his  fundamental  tdu  a; ion  I  suspert  h*'  kiiows  mere  about 
the  A.s  atic  .-^itu-iticn  of  yesterday  and  todny  th  m  any  other 
M.  mb/r  of  this  body.  Few  men  In  the  United  States  will 
ever  know  as  muth. 

I  believe  a  secret  treaty  wa.s  found  undrr  which  the  Allies 
madi'  a  .secret  agreement  to  give  to  Japan,  which  was  one  of 
their  allies,  a  part  of  China  which  wa.-  al-o  one  of  their 
allies      Wha'  abcuf  that'     That  is  sumething,  is  it  not? 

Pur.suing  th  qi!\s'i;-in  of  ihr  Allie.i'  v.ar  aims,  referred  to 
in  the  editrnal  from  winch  I  have  read,  an  influential  .section 
of  the  Bnti-h  pul'lio  ha.-  tx'en  repeatedly  d'mandmg  for  the 
past  several  week.,  that  the  Bri'i.si-i  Governm-ent  give  a  clear 
statement  i^f  exac.  1\-  what  their  war  aims  are.  Th-"  British 
public  as  yet  has  ree  ived  no  ^llch  statement.  Ou?sid'j  of 
saying,  in  rather  broad  penerali/afons.  that  they  arc  deter- 
mined to  cru-^h  Hitleri-m.  the  British  Government  as  yet  has 
refused  to  givt  any  definite  statement.  The  same  thing  is 
true  of  the  Pi-enrh  Guvcinment.  However,  we  mirht  expect 
that  We  did  not  expect  any  statement  from  th'^  French 
Government,  because  all  the  French  are  supposed  to  do  is  to 
give  1000  000  of  their  sons  m  bafle  to  .-ave  th.e  British 
Empire  The  French  will  do  the  fighting  and  the  dying,  and 
the  British  will  do  the  diplomatic  work.  That  W'-rk  is  really 
much  stronger  in  m.any  instances  than  waging  phys..-al  battle, 

Sfx-aking  of  compari.-cns  of  strength  and  destruction  as 
between  di;-!'^m.av.v  and  battle,  it  has  been  said  that  there  is 
no  compari.-'on  in  strength  between  propagandii  and  arms 
The  p<  n  cf  a  propagandist  is  keener  and  more  deadly  than  the 
bite  (I  a  r-p'.ilt'.  A.>  one  great  general  said,  tht'  rt^^'is  of 
propagandists  have  destroyed  more,  and  have  wielded  more 
strength,  than  all  the  arms  ever  devised. 

The  only  thmt;  that  is  clear  about  Germany  Is  that  she 
seems  to  be  extremely  anxious  to  call  off  the  whole  thing. 
Whv  .should  siie  not  be?  Sh.e  cannot  go  eastwird.  She  can- 
not go  westward.  She  cannot  emerce  northward.  She  can- 
not budce  southward.  She  is  hemmed  in  by  an  iron  ring. 
She  wants  to  quit. 

It  us  not  even  yet  clear  whether  or  not  a  maj  -r  war  actually 
IS  under  way.  I  c  b.>erve  tliroiich  the  cciumns  of  the  press 
that  the  suld.ers  of  the  oppcsmg  forces  are  playing  bast^ball 
and  football  together.  Certainly,  the  land  operations  up  to 
date  on  the  western  front  aie  more  pr.-perly  spoken  of  as  a 
series  of  skirmishes  back  and  fcr'h.  with  no  real  m.ajor 
engagements.  As  a  mafer  of  fact,  the  German  Government 
has  repeatedly  stated  tli.r  it  lias  no  war  with  Franco,  and  'hai 
such  fighting  as  Grrrmany  has  done  aga.nst  the  French  was 
primarily  designed  to  repel  French  invasion  of  German 
territoiy. 

I  am  something  like  the  lamented  Will  Rogers,  in  that.  •"All 
I  know  is  what  I  read  in  the  papers,"  and  v^hat  I  gather  from 
blocks,  a  con.^iderable  amount  cf  the  material  of  which  is  taken 
from  the  columns  cf  the  press.  I  read  in  the  newspapt^rs  the 
other  day  that  the  Geiinans  had  pushed  the  French  back  4 
miles.    Four  miles  to  where?     Four  miles  to  the  French  fron- 


tier. The  FiTnch  had  pained  ab;^ut  4  miles  in  'no  man's 
land,"  and  the  Germans  walked  ovt  r  and  pu.shrd  the  Fi-.  nch- 
men  back  to  their  own  line,  and  they  would  not  go  another 
step  farther.  That  is  evidence  and  prccf  to  my  mind  that 
the  Germans  really  meant  what  they  said  when  they  d'clared 
they  had  no  quarrel  with  France. 

The  Germans  r^cogiii/e  that  Great  Bnt9in  1^  .sending  a 
million  sons  of  French  mothers  to  deaih  for  the  puipose  ot 
providing  continued  superiori'y  for  the  BnMsr.  Emp.re;  in 
other  words,  a  rniilion  young  Fr.-nchmen  P' thap.-^- — I  hope 
no' — will  go  to  their  dea'hs  to  preserve  aiid  keep  intact  the 
British  Empire.  That  is  what  is  being  said  in  Europe.  I 
heard  people  sav,  "The  French  are  th^^  po<-!r  'suckers';  they 
are  going  to  their  death  to  save  the  British  Empire."  To  me, 
th.a'   IS  pathef  c. 

The  war  between  Germany  and  Poland  was  a  separate 
fight  and  lartrely  of  a  loi  aliz;  d  charac'er.  The  only  thing 
approaching  ma.ior  wartare  between  th'  British.  French,  and 
Geimans  has  been  on  the  seas.  In  certain  respects  this  mh;hL 
be  consider>'d  a  series  ot  reprisals  som.<  wiiat  similar  to  the 
limited  warfare  that  the  United  States  had  with  France  for 
s*:vi:ral  years  at  the  end  of  the  eirhtcenth  rentury.  My 
rcccl.ecf i.n  is  that  that  was  about  1797.  I  now  mention  it 
because,  happily.  I  chancd.  the  other  dav  at  the  Navy  De- 
partment, to  glance  through  one  of  the  five  vokunes  having 
to  do  w.th  that  incident. 

Mr.  President,  some  of  our  people  are  not  only  prone  to 
hasty  ccnclii.sicns  from  unverified  premises  but  also  to  over- 
exaggeration.  As  a  Natiun.  we  like  bigger  and  bet 'or  things. 
and  some  of  us  like  sensational  things.  A  motion  picture,  to 
be  succes.sful,  has  to  van,-  from  the  truth,  and  the  spectaior 
must  draw  greatly  upon  hi.s  imagination,  and  that  imagina- 
tion must  be  extremiCly  elastic. 

I  repeat,  we  American  people  like  bigger  things,  greater 
thm.-'^.  more  exciting  things.  I  miay  add  that  while  we  hear 
about  the  French  people  being  excitable  and  about  the 
Italians  being  excitable  and  about  the  Greeks  being  excitable, 
let  me  sav  that  wc  are  the  most  excitable  people  upon  the  face 
of  the  earth 

Do  you  knov<?.  Mr.  President,  that  we  in  the  United  States 
of  America  today  are  more  concerned  and  more  excited  about 
what  IS  Eoins  on  in  Europe  than  are  the  pcoj'le  m  th.  Euro- 
pean countries  tlicmselvcs?  If  you  do  not  belie\'e  that,  take 
a  trip  over  there  for  a  week  and  motor  ever  any  part  of 
Fr.mc"  or  England  or  Taly,  vvh' re  actual  war  is  not  going 
on.  and  you  will  find  that  to  be  so.  We  are  mere  concerned 
with  the  war  than  thev  are.  though  it  is  none  of  our  business. 
We  cannot  pick  up  a  newspaper  without  noting  that  half 
the  punted  mat'er  pertains  to  the  war  in  Europe. 

Anitr.can,  i.  d  .v  c  tisider  the  Eu-opean  war  as  another 
world  war.  Is  not  that  odd.  Mr.  Pre.ident?  I  ask  yuu.  Is  it 
true  that  the  vast  majority  of  nations  today  have  declared  or 
are  practicing  neutrality  in  this  war — not  in  this  world  war. 
for  there  ls  no  world  war  going  on.  if  indeed,  any  war  at  all? 
Until  the  present  moment  only  three  nations  are  belligerents, 
the  British.  Empire.  France,  and  Germany:  and  even  within 
the  Briti-sh  Empire  tb.e  Irish  Fiee  State  is  stiil  neutral.  There 
IS  no  world  war. 

Senators.  I  p<.)int  out  these  things  In  order  to  give  another 
illustration  of  the  danger  of  jumping  to  hasty  conclu.sions  on 
unveritied  statements.  Secondly,  and  much  more  important, 
it  would  be  most  dangerous  for  us  to  formulate  definite  policies 
or  premises  which  are  either  very  indefinite  or  unsupported  by 
fact.s.  We  should  deal  with  facts.  Ls  there  now  a  world  war 
because  of  whu  h  we  are  -supp'^sed  to  bt?  legislating'  Ob- 
viously no.  althouiTh  it  is  possible  that  it  m.iglit  develop  into 
one.  and  it  will  so  develop  if  we  should  be  .so  foolish  as  to  get 
into  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  ask.  Is  there  any  major  war  at  all.  in 
the  real  s-'use  of  the  word,  going  on  at  this  tim??  Contrary 
to  the  general  belief  of  most  Americans,  competent  ob.servors 
feel  tliat  a  maj  jr  war  has  not  yet  really  started,  although  they 
see  the  probibility  cf  such  a  development  in  the  near  future. 
The  point  is  that  tliis  is  merely  a  probability,  and  it  is  at  least 
poos.ble  that  the  reverse  will  happen. 
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should  we  predicate  definite  and  urgent  legislation  on  the 
uinerifkd  assumption  that  a  world  war  on  a  major  scale  is 
actually  in  progress  when,  obviously,  there  is  no  world  war 
at  present,  and  there  is  even  doubt  wh.cther  there  is  a  major 
was  between  a  limited  group  of  belligerents?  Should  wc 
enact  legislation  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  designed  to 
conform  to  certain  objectives,  such  as  war  aims  and  ultimate 
peace  plans  of  certain  belligerents,  when  nobody  in  th.s  coun- 
try today  really  knows  what  arc  the  objectives,  the  aims, 
and  the  probable  peace  plans  of  the  belligerents? 

I  ask,  Is  this  a  war  "to  save  democracy?"  Many  competent 
students  have  grave  doubt  of  it.  If  the  war  is  "to  save 
dt  mocracy."  and  it  should  continue  sufficiently  long,  would 
it  or  would  it  not  destroy  the  little  democracy  remaining  in 
the  world?  Th.?  fact  is  that  about  the  only  real  democracy 
leuiaininp  in  the  world  is  right  liere  in  the  United  States, 
for  today  France  and  Great  Britain  are  under  dictatorships  as 
a  result  of  war  emergencies,  and  if  we  should  become  involved 
in  it,  of  course  we  would  immediately  have  a  dictatorship 
form  of  govcrnm.ent.  Some  competent  observers  are  afraid 
that  cur  e^ntry  into  it  would  destroy  the  democracy  that  is 
left  in  the  world  and  particularly  the  democracy  of  America. 

Is  this  a  war,  I  ask,  to  save  civilization?  Those  who  favor 
the  British  and  French  side  assert  that  unquestionably  it 
is  a  war  to  save  civilization  and  democracy.  Others  say  that 
contention  is  sheer  tommyrot. 

I  ask:  Is  It  ncce.s.sary  to  wage  a  costly  war  to  destroy  Hitler- 
ism?  Some  say  it  is  and  others  say  it  is  entirely  unnecessary, 
as  Hitlerism  is  doomed,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  both  for 
internal  reasons  and  because  of  the  Russian  menace. 

Will  it  be  necessary,  I  ask.  to  wage  a  major  war,  as  some 
of  us  are  led  to  believe,  in  ordor  to  prevent  bcLshevism  from 
sweeping  over  the  world?  Some  say  that  even  now  the 
Bolsheviks  are  a  menace  and  a  great  danger,  and  they  are  in 
this  country.  Why  were  they  not  a  menace.  I  ask.  when  the 
British  and  Fiench  tried  to  make  an  alliance  with  them  a 
few  months  ago?  You  will  remember  that,  Mr.  President. 
The  British  and  French  tried  their  best  to  make  an  alliance 
with  the  Russian  Bolsheviks.  Last  month  when  I  was  in 
Europe  I  heard  people  saying,  "Ha!  ha!  ha!  The  Soviet  made 
an  alliance  with  Hitler;  that  is  the  first  time  in  the  history 
of  dipU  macy  of  the  world  that  Great  Britain  was  ever  double- 
crcssed  before  she  could  double-cross  somebody  else."  Do 
the  Bolsheviks  become  a  menace  solely  because  they  are  not 
on  the  Briti.'^h  side  or  does  the  menace  of  bolshevism  exist 
no  matter  which  side  the  Russians  join? 

Mr.  President,  I  iisk.  Is  Ru.ssia  a  belligerent  or  a  neutral?  I 
do  not  know.  Do  you?  It  has  been  frequently  stated  on  the 
ficor  that  Russia  is  really  a  belligerent.  Then,  I  ask  how  is 
it  tliat  the  British  and  French  governments  keep  on  insisting 
that  Ru-sia  is  not  a  belligerent  but  a  neutral,  and  the  British 
Govt  rnm^nt  a  few  days  ago  entered  into  a  deal  with  the 
Bolshevists  to  furnish  potential  war  supplies  to  the  British? 
Ycu  Will  remember  that,  Mr.  President. 

I  vnsh  to  repeat  that  statement  because  I  desire  to  make  a 
reference  that  parallels  it.  The  Briti.sh  Government  a  few 
days  ago  entered  into  a  deal  with  the  Bol.sheviks,  who,  they 
say.  are  menacing  the  world,  to  furnish  pote^nt.al  war  .supplies 
to  Britain.  That  reminds  me  that  the  British  would  not  be 
calling  for  aid  from  all  parts  of  the  world  in  the  particular 
form  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  fact  that  the  war  lords  of  Great  Britain,  Vickers 
and  other's,  multimilUonaires,  have  been  enriching  themselves 
and  filling  their  pockets  by  doing  what?  By  selling  the  war 
suppiie-  of  Grt>at  Britain  to  Germany  to  aid  her  in  rearming  in 
violation  cf  treaty  stipulations.  That  is  an  open  secret  wnth 
all  Britishers  not  only  in  the  British  Isles  but  in  the  provinces. 

If  Gieat  Britain  had  prohibited  her  war  lords  and  muni- 
tions manufacturers  from  shipping  that  stuff  to  Germany 
to  help  her  rearm  in  violation  of  treatie.-.  Great  Britain  would 
not  now  be  calling  upon  the  United  States  Government  to 
become  unneuiral. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  note  that  I  have  stated  these  things 
in  part  as  questions.  You  may  wonder  what  the  answers 
are.    So  do  I,  and  so  do  thousands  of  other  Americans.    The 


only  thing  I  am  insisting  upon,  however,  is.  WTiy  should  we 
attempt  to  pass  legislation  based  on  supposedly  definite  con- 
clusions when  the  conclusions  in  themselves  are  highly 
indefinite? 

I  again  call  to  your  attention,  from  memory,  the  editorial  I 
read  a  moment  ago,  and  the  statement  of  Mr.  Hugh  G-bson. 

Obviously,  many  of  the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  frankly  take  this  course  because  they  want  to  help 
the  British  and  the  French. 

The  question  is,  Help  them  do  what?  That  is  what  I  want 
to  know — help  them  do  what?  The  British  have  never  stated 
what  they  are  going  to  do,  or  what  they  expect  to  do.  I 
doubt  whether  any  of  us  can  answer  with  any  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty  what  they  intend  to  do,  because  they 
themselves  have  not  made  clear  what  they  intend  to  do;  so 
how  should  we  know?  How  should  any  of  our  colleagues 
know?  > 

What  lies  back  of  the  vague  aim  of  "destroying  Hitlerism"? 
Is  the  log.cal  sequence  of  this,  as  seme  competent  observers 
believe,  that  the  intention  is  to  smash  up  Germany — listen  to 
this,  Mr.  President — and  separate  and  distribute  the  pieces, 
as  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Austro-IIungarian  Empire  20 
years  ago? 

It  was  stated  in  the  headlines  in  the  morning  paper  today 
that  Germany,  although  she  is  crying  for  peace,  is  prepared 
to  fight  to  the  death.  Great  Britain  stated  that,  and  the 
others  did,  too.  Some  competent  observers  say  that  Great 
Britain  will  not  settle  this  controversy  because  she  wants  to 
crush  Germany,  and  divide  her  up  into  a  number  of  little 
states,  so  that  Great  Britain  may  continue  supreme  through- 
out the  entire  world. 

I  do  not  know  the  answer  to  the  question  I  have  just 
propounded,  and  neither  do  you.  In  case  of  a  successful 
war  on  the  part  of  the  Allies,  would  they  act  as  they  did  at 
Versailles?  That  is  the  question.  I  do  not  know,  and  neither 
do  you  gentlemen,  although  there  is  at  least  a  chance  that 
they  have  some  similar  plan  in  mind.  Would  you  want  to 
back  them  definitely  while  having  only  the  vaguest  idea  as  to 
what  their  plans  really  are?  Has  the  Senate  forgotten,  I 
wonder,  that  we  entered  the  World  War  in  1917  with  high 
hopes  and  noble  motives,  including  "making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,"  "ending  all  wars,"  "sparing  Christianity," 
"peace  without  victory,"  "victory  without  spoils,"  and  so  forth, 
and  only  after  we  got  into  the  war  did  we  find  a  whole  batch 
of  secret  treaties  providing  for  a  general  reallocation  of  the 
world's  territories,  population,  and  resources,  including,  as  I 
mentioned  a  momiCnt  ago,  a  treaty  giving  a  part  of  the  terri- 
tory of  one  ally,  China,  to  another  ally,  Japan? 

Think  of  it!  The  great  Woodrow  Wilson  was  so  ashamed 
of  these  secret  treaties  that  he  did  not  want  the  American 
people  ever  to  hear  of  them.  We  had  already  taken  the  fatal 
step.  It  was  entirely  too  late  to  draw  back.  The  exposure 
of  these  treaties  might  have  seriously  hampered  the  conduct 
of  the  war,  entered  into  by  the  American  people  with  totally 
different  idealistic  purposes,  which,  of  course,  were  never 
achieved,  in  spite  of  our  tremendous  sacrifices. 

Mr.  President,  in  passing  I  desire  to  say  again,  as  I  have 
said  innumerable  times  upon  the  floor  of  the  Senate — frankly, 
I  do  not  believe  I  could  say  it  too  frequently — that  we  were 
led  into  the  war  on  April  6,  1917,  under  the  belief  and  with 
the  conscientious  conviction  that  we  were  going  into  it  to 
save  democracy,  to  spare  Christianity,  to  stop  all  wars  for  all 
time.  We  were  hoodwinked.  We  were  fooled.  Our  mothers 
gave  their  sons  in  death  that  the  world  might  be  saved. 
Greater  assaults  have  been  made  upon  democracies  as  such 
since  that  time  than  ever  before  in  all  the  history  of  the 
world.  Talk  about  sparing  Christianity  and  Christians.  Thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  temples  of  the  Lord  were  razed  to 
the  ground,  and  millions  of  Christians  murdered  in  Russia, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Christians  murdered  in  Spain. 

Let  us  see  whether  the  World  War  stopjied  all  wars.  There 
have  been  many  wars  since  the  ending  of  the  World  War  on 
November  11,  1918.  and  millions  of  i)eople  have  been  killed 
since  that  time.  Let  us  see.  I  am  not  going  to  count  the 
4,000,000  people  who  were  murdered  by  starvation  in  the 
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Ukraine  of  Ru  -::i,  nor  at  Odessa,  on  the  Black  Sea.  -I  am 
going  to  >k:p  th.at. 

But  there  w.us  a  war  m  South  America  between  two  of  the 
h:t;h-pe.ikfvJ  M -calif  d  r- i/jbl.t.s  bu'  which  va  rtality  are  dic- 
tatorshlpe.  In  which  the  war  of  necessity  had  to  stop  on 
acmuMr  of  the  fact  that  the  manpower  of  the  combatants 
had  been  exhausted  by  way  of  eLm. nation.  They  had  to 
stop  those  wars  over  fh*>  oil  territory  becaiise  there  were  no 
more  nvn  Itft  to  li  h* 

In  Spain  th-  re  wa  a  civil  war.  My  recollection  Is  that  a 
milhon  p>eopIe  were  killed  in  Spain  in  the  years  of  the  revo- 
lution I  believf  th--  it-voluiion  bei;an  m  Julv  1936.  A  mil- 
lion were  killed — innocent  children,  frail  old  men,  unprotected 
women,  toeether  wiUi  somf  combatants. 

Tf-riay  rh'^  Japanese  are  fi^hMng  the  Chinese.  The  records 
reveal  that  since  that  war  bigan^that  is  to  say,  since  it.s 
very  beu'inning  m  19U1.  whtn  the  Japanese  marched  toward 
M.inrhukun — mnr^  than  2  0G0  0O0  Chinese-  have  died  a;,  a 
re.sult  of  the  war.     That  is  3  000  000, 

I  was  about  to  forget  Abyssima.  or  Ethiopia.  Tliat  war 
bcKan  somewhere  along  about  1932.  perhaps  1933.  It  reached 
its  climax  In  1935  I  remember  that  in  1935  I  was  in  the 
Modift  rr.inean.  I  had  conu  up  from  India,  and  I  saw  in  the 
Mediterranean  more  tnris  of  naval  armament  thin  I  had  ever 
bt'f'To  S'-cn  in  all  my  life:  and  I  wa';  told  by  naval  obs'Tvers 
that  raoie  trn.s  of  naval  armament  were  ancht^red  m  the 
Mediterranean,  near  Alexandria,  than  ever  before  in  the  recol- 
lection of  those  w,rh  whom  I  conversed.  That  war.  when  the 
Efh:i;pian  conflict  was  tuning  en;  and.  by  the  way.  that  was 
about  the  t^m-'  Mr.  Anthony  Eden  was  insisting  that  the 
United  S'a'ts  i-f  A:n  r-.ca  join  G.cat  Britain  in  th'^  enforce- 
ment cf  the  oil  embargo  agaiiu^t  Italy,  and  at  the  same  time 
Great  Britain  wa"?  selling  Italy  all  the  oil  .=^he  v.-anted  TTie 
n  asGP.  why  G:ea'  Britain  wanted  th-^  rmbare'^  rnforced  'hen 
was  becau.-e  the  oi:  .she  had  to  sell  had  already  been  sold. 
and  she  did  not  have  any  more  to  sell:  so  then  she  wanted 
to  cnforcf  the  embargo.  It  was  ja-^t  like  the  tinv^  when  Great 
Bil'aln  asked  Gri^cee  to  aid  her  in  the  enforrenient  of  the 
embaigo.  Greece  said.  "Why.  ccvtamly.  certainly:  we  are 
with  yeu  All  we  have  to  pur  the  embar^ro  on  1^  donkeys. 
Jackas.=;es.  but  we  n-^ed  all  of  thrm  that  we  have.  We  will  help 
you  embargo  everything  else."  So  it  was  all  the  way  around: 
and  so  it  is  in  the  history  of  diplom.acy  as  it  panicularly 
relates,  as  we  know,  to  seme  countries, 

Mr.  President,  the  Great  War  did  not  stop  all  wars,  as  is 
evidenced  by  the  history  of  the  past  20  years.  The  Great 
War  did  not  spare  Christianity,  as  I  have  shewn.  It  did  not 
prevent  as.^ault  upon  the  democracies  of  the  world. 

Is  there  anyone  here  so  gullible  as  to  believe  that  secret 
diplomacy  has  disappeared  during  the  past  20  years  and  so 
naue  as  to  be  coiivinced  that  it  is  iaipcb^ibie  that  the  bellig- 
erents may  not  have  more  secret  agreements  and  treaties  of 
the  kmd  to  wh'ch  America  Is  not  prepared  to  sub,>cr!bc? 
Have  we  atiy  business  making  Important  decisions  in  refer- 
ent to  this  war — partictilarly  in  reference  to  neutrality  leg- 
isl.it an — by  jumpin'^  to  ha^ty  ccnclus'on?  on  p:-emisos  of 
which  we  obviuusly  have  little  knowlcdie  and  even  le.vs  proof? 

The  only  sane  basis  on  which  the  American  Congress  has 
net  only  a  rij^ht  but  an  obligation  to  pass  on  any  of  the 
prcpcsed  legislation  is  whether  or  not  it  helps  or  hurts 
America,  and  not  whether  it  helps  or  hurts  foreign  nations 
whose  actions  and  programs  are  not  yet  clear  to  us. 

I  wish  now  to  make  a  statement  w"i,h  the  view  of  making 
myself  clear,  in  ord.r  that  in  the  years  to  ccme  I  may  v.oi 
bt.'  niLsunder^tood.  because  m  future  political  battles  I  will 
Kladly  stand  upon  my  record  and  statement  now  m  refer- 
ence to  nvu:rality.  There  is  only  one  kind  of  neutrality  in 
which  I  am  mtere^-ted,  and  that  is  a  neutrality  wh.ch  will 
b.  neti:  the  United  Stales  i»f  America,  and  I  do  not  care 
wheih.r  or  not  it  benefits  or  htlpo  any  other  naticn  cf  the 
world.  My  du'y  is  to  the  American  people,  and  not  to  another 
soul  upon  thi  lace  cf  the  caith. 

My  remarks  up  t  i  da-.e  have  been  for  the  purpose  of  clari- 
fying '.n  the  mind  ot  the  average  John  Smith,  cf  whom  I 
spoke  carLer.  the  dangers  mvoUxd  in  reaching  hasty  con- 


closlons  about  complicated  foreign  developments  of  which 
we  have  little  definite  knowledge,  and  then  jumping  from 
tho.-e  conclusions  to   .■■■peciflc  le,«iila;irn   based  en   such  un- 
certain premises.    My  ignorance  in  thi  se  matters  is  no  more 
I   than    that    of    countless    other    Americans,    including    such 
I   trained  diplomat.^  as  Hush  Gibson.    Unlike  .some  ot  my  fellow 
!   citizens.  I  am   frank  enough   to  admit   m.y   ignorance,  and 
j   refuse  to  take  action  on  matters  I  do  not   understand.     I 
believe  that  the  only  safe  eround  on  which  Americans  can 
stand  in  these  matters,  in  view  of  the  circumstances,  is  Amer- 
ican  ground.     What  should  we  do  rr::ardle."^s  of  the  a'.ms. 
actions,  and  plans  of  far  distant  nations?     We  should  stand 
solely  upon  the  soil  ot  the  United  States  of  America,  upon 
I   which  reside  today  130.000,000  people,  whom  we  are  supposed 
to  reprtjent  in  the  American  Cmtrress.  and  net  m  a  congress 
cf  the  world,  or  a  conirc's  of  Etrope 
Assuming,    therefore,    that    the    primary    purpo'^e    of    our 
I   legislation  should  be  to  help  America  and  not  primarily  to 
[   help  any  fuieii^n  b'lligerent.  it  is  essential  that  cur  average 
JobJi  Smith  have  clarified  for  him  the  basic  thmi-'S.  which 
are  either  badly  misunderstood,  cr  even  misrepresented,  even 
j   thou^-h  the  mirrepresentation  be  unintentional, 

Th.^  very  first  thing  which  every  American  should  under- 
stand clearly  is.  why  do  we  have  any  neutrality  laws  at  all; 
what  are  the  general  purpcses  of  such  la\v^■■?  Ir  is  obvious 
that  the  existing  or  propo.srd  legislation  .should  stand  or  fall 
accord  ng  to  the  extent  to  which  it  h:Ips  or  hurts  these  gen- 
eral purposes.  Unfortunately,  at  this  po.nt  there  seems  to 
have  benn  considerable  misrepresenta'ion,  although  we  may 
assume  that  this  misrepresentation  v.m?  not  Intentional.  I 
challenge  aryone  to  prove  the  statements  which  have  been 
mad-  on  this  floor  and  on  the  air  to  the  ctTect  that  the  true 
purp<isc  of  our  neutrality  legislation  ts  to  prevent  wars  abroad, 
and  that  the  existing  l:.v,-s  have  failtd  because  war  abroad  has 
oc'urred  m  spite  of  nich  legislation. 

We  are  l-^Lslatmg  with  a  view  to  keeping  the  United  States 
ouf  of  any  wars  abroad.  Much  hi.s  been  said,  to  which  I 
shall  refer  :n  a  few  mom.ents.  to  the  effect  that  wc  our;hi  to 
repeal  the  embargo  because  it  has  not  prevented  wars  in 
Europe.  I  wa.'-.  curious  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  anything 
was  said  about  cur  preventi.ig  wars  in  Europe  when  wc  were 
con.sidering  the  neutrality  laws  of  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  I 
heard  the  statem-^nt  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  th.it  tho 
lau  v.as  a  mi.-crable  failure  because  it  did  not  prevent  war  in 
Europe.  It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  were  siX'ndmg  the  money 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  as  their  representatives  here 
arguing  hew  to  keep  people  from  having  a  war  in  Europe, 
when  It  waj  our  du'y  only  to  consider  how  to  prevent  war 
bieaking  (  ui  here. 

I  locked  through  many  of  the  debates,  though  I  admit  I 
did  not  read  all  of  them,  and  I  did  not  find  a  single  speech 
by  any  Senator  upon  ihat  subject  dunng  the  ccnoidcraiion 
of  the  naitrahiy  measures  in  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  anythm,'? 
abcut  it  being  the  intention  then  to  stop  war  from  breaking 
cui  in  Europe.  I  may  be  wrong,  but  even  if  sometliing  was 
said  abcut  it  then,  what  business  is  it  of  olu's  vvhether  or  not 
there  are  wars  over  there?  It  is  not  up  to  us.  as  rtpre.->entinT 
the  American  people,  to  try  to  stop  wars  in  Europe  or  to  try 
to  keep  them,  from  breaking  cut.  It  ls  up  to  us  to  keep  out 
of  them.  That  is  ray  opmicn  about  the  matter,  although  I 
admit  I  may  be  wrong. 

The  exterrsive  debates  which  led  up  to  the  enactment  of 
our  neutrality  Icgiilaticn  in  1935.  1936,  and  again  in  1937, 
show  no  convincing  tvidc-nco  that  the  purpose  was  to  prevent 
wars  abrcad.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  the  debates  .^how  that 
cveiyonc  expected  a  general  war  in  the  very  near  fu'ure,  and 
the  kg.slation  was  paosed  to  help  keep  us  out  of  it  when  and 
if  it  did  break.  Make  no  mistake  about  it.  the  ba^-ic  purpose 
of  cur  n<utraluy  legislation  has  net  been  to  prevent  wars 
abroad,  but  rather  to  help  keep  us  cut  of  foreign  wars.  Wars 
abroad  occur  with  such  dismaying  regularity  that  it  is  almost 
correct  to  say  that  ih  y  are  normal:  no  matter  what  we  pass- 
er do  not  pass,  it  is  clearly  impossible  for  us  by  legislation 
to  prevent  wars  abroad.  Our  sole  job  is  to  as.^tire.  .so  far  as 
possible,  thut  w-  cui-selvea  keep  out  (.f  .uch  wars  when  they 
occur.    American  legislation  should  be  just  that — American. 
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It  .'^hould  be  designed  to  preserve,  so  far  as  po.ssible.  the  peace 
of  America,  m  spite  of  cur  regret  at  the  breaking  of  the  peace 
abroad. 

As  ene  of  the  witnesses  before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mitted well  stated: 

Tl'.rro  is  n  i  proprr  place  In  such  irglslatlon  for  futile  and  danger- 
ous afjmpts  to  insure  the  peace  of  the  world,  to  punish  far-disiant 
agpros.sois.  cr  to  equalize  existing  intxjuit.es  between  nations  Pick- 
ing the  foreign  aggressor  is  a  most  difficult,  most  dangerous,  and 
thankless  la.-^k 

I  rt'peat.  the  first  thing  all  Americans  should  understand  is 
tliat  the  true  and  proper  purpose  involved  in  our  neutrality 
1'  gi.slation  is  to  help  keep  the  United  States  out  of  foreign 
wars  which  are  not  a  direct  or  vital  concern  of  ours.  No  one 
can  say  truthfully  that  any  neutrality  legislation  is  a  failure 
until  and  if  it  helps  to  get  us  into  foreign  wars  which  are  no 
vital  concern  of  ours.  War  in  any  part  of  the  world  naturally 
concerns  us  and  damages  us.  but  the  real  question  is.  Does  it 
concern  us  to  such  a  vital  extent  as  to  warrant  indirect,  if  not 
direct,  involvement  therein? 

The  fact  th-'t  v/e  deeply  regret  the  existence  of  wars  abroad, 
or  that  our  sympatliies  may  be  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
one  ..ide,  has  nothing  vchatsoever  to  do  with  the  effectiveness 
cr  the  ineffectiveness  of  cur  neutrality  legislation  as  such.  Its 
ctTt  ciiveness  sliould  be  gaged  solely  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
helps  achieve  its  true  purpose — and.  I  repeat,  the  only  true 
purpose  of  a  fundamental  and  primary  character  is  to  help 
keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars  which  do  not  directly  and  vitally 
( oncern  us.  Legislation  should  be  retained  if  it  promotes  this 
fundamental  purpose,  and  it  .should  be  dropped  or  revised  only 
when  and  if  it  is  clear  that  it  endangers  tliis  purpose  and  not 
some  other  purpose  which  is  not  a  basic  reason  for  neutrality 
legislation. 

If  any  foreign  war.  Includin;;  the  present  one.  does  vitally 
concern  us  to  the  extent  that  it  warrants  the  colossal  cost  of 
our  becoming  a  belligerent,  neutrality  legislation  does  not 
hinder  us  in  the  least  from  so  doing.  Neutrality  legislation  or 
no  neutrality  legislation.  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
power  to  declare  war;  and  at  any  time  it  may  commit  Amer- 
ica to  one  side  or  the  other,  and  change  its  position  as  fre- 
quently as  it  likes,  regardless  of  any  legislation  on  the  books. 

Our  neutrahty  legislation  should  be  designed  solely  to  keep 
our  citizens  and  ofBcials  neutral  so  long — and  only  so  long — 
as  the  Nation  itself  wishes  to  be  neutral.  It  should  keep  the 
question  of  neutrality  in  the  hands  of  the  Nation,  instead 
of  letting  it  be  determined  or  influenced  by  the  actions  or 
int'^rests  of  private  citizens,  small  groups,  or  even  of  officials. 
Contrary  to  general  belief,  the  neutrality  law  is  not  a  strait 
jacket  against  the  Nation:  it  is  a  strait  jacket  against  indi- 
vidual citizens,  and  it  may  well  be  a  strait  jacket  against 
executive  officials  until  and  if  the  only  constitutional  body 
in  this  country  that  can  pass  on  the  question  of  war — the 
Congress — has  decided  to  go  to  war. 

I  have  gone  into  these  matters  in  some  detail  because  it  is 
perfectly  obvious  that  if,  as  is  sometimes  urged,  we  forget  the 
sound  purpose  of  neutrality  legislation,  we  may.  in  ignorance, 
pass  legislation  which  defeats  our  fundamental  purpose.  In 
recent  weeks  it  has  been  frequently  as.serted  that  much  of 
the  debate  has  been  on  entirely  false  issues;  that  the  real 
issue  is  whether  cr  not  we  should  deliberately  help  one  side 
in  the  current  European  conflict.  If  this  be  true — and  there 
is  some  evidence  to  support  that  view — we  should  not  delude 
ourselves  into  thinking  that  our  choice  is  between  two  dif- 
ferent methods  of  insuring  our  neutrality.  The  real  issue 
then  would  be  between  whether  we  should  be  neutral  at  all 
cr  deliberately  become  a  belligerent,  cither  in  halfway 
fa.^hion  cr  in  whole  fashion. 

If  tiii.-^.  is  the  real  issue,  camouflage  should  be  dropped,  and 
the  i.^sue  brought  into  the  open,  because  our  decision  on  such 
an  is.'-ue  would  be  vital  to  the  very  lives  and  liberties  of 
130,000,000  American  citizens.  Certainly,  no  decision  should 
be  made  on  any  such  question  without  complete  knowledge  of 
what  we  are  debating  and  why.  No  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted under  the  .soothing  label  of  neutrahty  and  peace  when 
its  real  purpose  might  be  intervention  and  war.  whether  by 
little  steps  or  by  b.g  ones.     When  and  if  the  American  people, 


in  full  possession  of  all  the  facts,  determine  that  the  war  In 
Europe  is  our  war  and  that  we  should  go  into  it,  I  would  be 
ready  to  go  along  with  them,  not  by  camouflage  and  half  steps, 
but  openly  and  with  full  steps.  I  especially  would  not  want  to 
accept  part  of  the  responsibility  of  helping  to  edge  the  Ameri- 
can people  by  little  steps  into  war  by  telling  them  that  the 
steps  were  designed  solely  to  take  tliem  in  the  other  direction, 
away  from  war. 

Mr.  President,  I  never  did  believe  in  pussyfooting,  camou- 
flage, and  evasion.  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  those  Am.eri- 
cans  who  have  frankly  stated  that  their  major  purpose  in 
advocating  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  primarily  to 
help  keep  us  out  of  war  but  rather  primarily  to  help  one  side 
in  the  conflict  and  hurt  the  other,  on  the  thesis  that  one  side 
is  already  our  side.  Whether  or  not  these  gentlemen  realize 
it,  they  are  not  talking  about  neutrality  but  rather  a  modified 
form  of  belligerency.  A  deliberate  attempt  to  help  one  side 
and  hurt  the  other  obviously  could  not  be  called  neutrality  by 
any  stretch  of  the  imagination.  I  cannot  approve  of  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  achieve  this  important  result  by 
indirect  steps  under  the  misleading  label  of  strengthening 
neutrality. 

Since  a  number  of  our  colleagues  apparently  believe  that 
we  are  so  vitally  concerned  in  the  present  conflict,  if  not 
actually  a  part  of  it,  that  it  behooves  us  in  our  own  interest 
deliberately  to  help  one  side  and  hurt  the  other,  why  has  not 
the  debate  on  this  matter  been  brought  into  the  open  and 
been  more  frank?  Can  the  answer  be  that,  while  the  sym- 
pathies of  the  American  people  arc  overwhelmingly  on  one 
side,  as  they  are.  simultaneously  they  are  almost  unanimous 
in  their  determination  not  to  become  involved  in  the  war? 
Is  the  only  way  to  gain  their  participation  through  indirec- 
tion and  camouflage,  with  careful  abstention  from  stressing 
publicly  the  prime  purpose  or  possible  trend  of  the  veiled 
steps? 

If  our  prime  purpose  is  to  help  one  side— which  obviously 
is  the  opposite  of  ordinary  neutrality  legislation— why  not  say 
so  frankly?  Why  not  analyze  carefully  any  and  all  pro- 
posed steps  with  this  objective  in  uew  and  calculate  openly 
and  fully  the  extent  to  which  these  steps  might  lead  to  war 
and  their  possible  ultimate  cost?  Why  prove  the  wise  saying 
that  "Words  were  invented  to  hide  thoughts"?  Why  waste 
time  in  discussing  false  premises? 

There  has  been  much  confusion  as  to  the  bearing  of  inter- 
national law  on  the  matter,  the  relations  to  our  national  de- 
fense, the  real  or  alleged  menace  to  us  if  one  side  wins  in 
Europe,  how  the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  involved  and  not  involved, 
whether  we  should  have  an  arms  embargo  or  the  cash  and 
carry,  or  both. 

As  an  ordinary  John  Smith  seeking  the  light,  not  only  for 
himself  but  for  the  use  of  other  ordinary  John  Smiths,  I  be- 
lieve that  the  debates  have  developed  certain  fairly  reasonable 
conclusions  which  can  be  reached  after  balancing  back  and 
forth  the  pros  and  cons  and  weighing  objectively  the  con- 
flicting statements. 

And  now,  a  very  few  words  as  to  the  international  law 
situation.  For  those  who  frankly  or  covertly  advocate  that 
we  take  sides,  deliberately  helping  one  belligerent  and  delib- 
erately hurting  another  belligerent,  there  seems  little  reason 
to  waste  time  in  discussion  of  the  international  law  of  neu- 
trality. Their  program  calls  for  an  indirect  or  modified  form 
of  ccbeliigerency  which  has  little  to  do  with  the  international 
law  of  neutrality. 

For  those  who  believe  in  strict  neutrality,  the  accepted  prin- 
ciples and  practices  of  international  law  in  reference  to  neu- 
trality naturally  have  an  important  bearing. 

What  is  the  true  international  law  of  the  matter  as  shown 
by  the  practices  and  treaties  of  the  United  States  GhDvem- 
ment  itself  and  the  majority  of  American  authorities  on  such 
matters?  They  can  be  found  in  considerable  detail  in  an 
800-page  volume  published  only  a  month  ago.  I  refer  to  the 
volume  that  was  recently  mentioned  on  this  floor  as  an  out- 
standing authority  and  from  which  quotations  were  given  by 
one  of  our  eminent  colleagues  who  himself  is  a  distinguished 
authority  on  international  law.  For  some  reason — doubtless 
lack  of  time — oiu-  distinguished  colleague  did  not  give  the 
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namp  ct  the  volume  nor  did  he  ci'e  some  interesting  passaccs 
In  fhis  book  from  wh:ch  he  lo<jk  uihcr  verbatim  quo'ations. 

I  shall  br:nR  thtm  to  the  attention  of  th'.-  S^'nato  bicaiise 
it  15  only  fair  that  we  have  thf  other  side.  Of  courj^e.  uhen 
two  lawyers  argue  a  ca.-e  both  will  probably  bo  su:!iciently 
well  prepared  and  sk-lled  so  a^  to  be  able  to  make  a  parai^iaph 
ot  any  statute  apply  to  their  ov-n  obj'-c:ive.s  in  the  cuic.  and 
if  they  could  not  do  that  they  prcbably  would  not  have  cases 
in  court.  Lfst  my  ccllr'CRU'^'=;  have  the  sam'  d'.fliculry  I  had 
in  locating  thL-<  \fc..i:k  I  now  identify  it  a.';  the  Draft  Convention 
With  Comments,  on  the  Rights  and  Duti-'S  of  Naitral  S'at.'s 
In  Na\al  and  Acridl  War,  pr*  pared  by  the  Research  in  Inicr- 
natiunal  L.iw  by  tlif  Harvard  Law  School,  and  publi^ht  d  as 
section  II  of  the  Amt  rican  Journal  of  International  Law  under 
the  date  of  July  IDJD.  My  understanding  is  that  there  i.>  not; 
a  larize  d;>tribuiJon  cf  copies  of  this  book  at  the  present  lime, 

Tlu--  uork.  w};;(h  ls  thf  only  complete,  up-to-date,  and 
sri.'nt.fic  •.■•.!  rk  on  'he  .^-abject  in  English,  was  prepared  by  a 
mo.st  distingui.sht'd  auth..iruy.  Prcf.  Philip  C.  Jes.^up,  of  Cv)!um- 
bia  University,  w.ih  a  group  of  some  20  distinguished  ad- 
visers, includin^^  the  pnsenl  legal  adv..<er  of  the  State  De- 
p:ir'm<n*,  a  f *  :  nu  r  Ir-al  adv..>er  rf  the  State  Dtpartment. 
thf  lormer  professor  of  mtfrnational  law  at  the  Naval  War 
C'llere,  and  a  h.o..t  of  other  exp<'ris. 

Two  cemp-vnion  volumes  giving  the  exact  text  of  the 
neulrahfy  hiv^s  res.  ulation^.  and  tivaties  of  many  countries 
arc  now  (n  !!-,»■  p.oss,  althout'h  advance  copies  are  in  the 
liand--  of  s*  Viral  of  cur  cojltague^. 

Fiom  this  volunii',  Mr.  President,  which  was  so  properly 
lauded  on  this  floor  as  the  outstanding  work  wo  gatlier  that 
thf  grnerally  accep;ed  uitemational  law  in  these  matters,  may 
be  briefly  .■-umniar,/ed  at  follows,  contrary  to  wh»it  has  been 
ifpratedly  staffd  on  the  floor: 

A  beliigtrent  has  no  right  to  purchase  any  war  natenaLs 
from  a  neutral  A  ntutral  hat,  a  ruin,  but  nc  obligation. 
ti'. !.fr  t'"!  ptrmit  oi'  foibid  export  of  such  m.aie'-ials  to  belh^er- 
eiit.-  Th''  only  restriction  on  the  neutral  ;-  tliat  if  it  doe.s 
p«  imit  export--^  to  one,  it  mu>t  permit  export.s  to  all  belUt^er- 
ents  If  It  forbida  exports  to  one.  under  international  law, 
It  n.ust.  ui  ntC'.-sity.  foibid  exports  to  the  olht  rs. 

Nn  le.^piin.-ible  uuthnrity  in  iniernational  law  ha:s  ever 
cla Jiv  d  that  if  a  mutial  im;x)ses  embargoes  it  n:ust  insure 
K.ual  I  :T>  c">-  (  n  th.  !j-  1!  .i^eitnts.  or  that  a  neutral  is  prohibited 
from  imposing  tinbaigoeii  which  act  to  the  detriment  of  one 
sidi  The  M  le  obligation  of  a  neutral  is  to  give  equal  treat- 
nit  nf.  regit rd.(..->s  of  wh"!h-'r  or  not  the  effect.-  are  equal.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  a  neutral  is  committing  a  hostile  act  when  U 
delibf-ratoly  trica  to  equahze  the  efff^ts  by  giving  different 
trt.itmfiit  t.i  thf  opp  :s;ng  b<'lligerfnts. 

The  authcrltics  generally  agree  that  these  matters  arc  con- 
trolled solely  by  the  discrt-tum  of  th^  neutral  itself,  regard- 
less of  the  ofTcct  on  any  of  the  belligerents.  A  neutial  is 
compelled  to  g.v.^  tqual  treatment,  regardless  of  unequal 
effects,  w  th  emphasis  upon  the  words  "unc'Ciual  effects." 

A  neutral  is  i  nt;i.Iy  free  to  impose  vv  not  impose  embargoes 
cf  any  sort.  We  shall  examine  a  little  later  thf  question  of 
whfther  or  not.  having  imposod  an  embargo  bofore  a  war. 
a  noutral  may  lif  the  embargo  after  the  war  -tarts  and  still 
remain  a  neutriil  That  is  the  same  question  which  has  been 
dixu.vsed  very  fully,  deeply,  and  intelligently  on  the  floor  of 
the  S.^nate. 

Assuming  that  neutrals  have  complete  discretion  under 
in*'^:r;at;i.nal  l^w  in  th<  se  matters — which  they  have — how 
have  they  used  this  discretion?  An  attempt  has  been  made 
to  spread  the  theory  that  embargoes,  particularly  arms  em- 
bargo, -.  are  rar'\  if  net  entirely  new;  and  it  has  often  been 
implied  m  som?  quarters  that  America  is  the  only  nation  to 
res'jrt  to  embart:oes.  and  that  their  use  is  a  recent  departure 
from  fixed  practice. 

According  to  ail  the  information  I  have  been  able  to 
gather — and  I  admit  I  have  not  been  able  to  gather  very 
much — an  examination  of  the  practice  of  nations,  including 
the  United  S'atcs.  does  not  .substantiate  any  such  theory. 
Using  their  unquestioned  discretion  in  the  matter,  neuirai^ 


in  the  pabt  have  frequently  placed  such  embargoes,  includ- 
ing arms  embargoes.  Many  examples  can  be  found  frtm 
tl'.t'  h-  tcry  of  the  pa:.t  400  years.  I  have  only  a  few.  There 
must  be  many  more. 

Arm.-  embargoes  were  in  effect  in  the  Crimean  War.  the 
Franco-Pruss:a:i  War.  the  Span;sh-Amencan  War,  the 
World  War.  the  Chaco  War,  the  I:alian-E'.hiop:an  War,  and 
thf  Spani.sh  Civil  War.  Durir.j  thf  World  War  arms  em.- 
barjzoes  wer?  put  in'o  cfTrct  by  Denmark.  The  Netherlands, 
Norway,  Spa.n.  S'.veden.  and  Switzerland;  and.  incidenrally. 
ail  these  nations  in  the  immediate  zone  of  war  retained  their 
neutrality  througlrour  ihe  entir^^  war.  Accordmc  to  th^j  in- 
formation I  have  been  able  to  gath-^r.  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries had  an  embargo  on  arms  during  the  World  War, 
Seme  25  Europf;^u  nation.^,  a.-;  well  a.*;  the  United  States,  had 
arms  embar;:o«.s  :n  the  r^cont  Spanish  Civil  War. 

Responsiblf  authorities  have  questioned  neither  the  r'ia<'- 
tice  nor  the  right  In  the  current  conflict,  several  Euiopoan 
nations  have  already  proh:b:t{d  the  expcrtation  cf  ceitain 
products  from  thfir  teiTitories.  We  gather  that  faC  through 
the  columns  of  the  press  from  day  to  day. 

As.nimmg  that  a  neu'ral  has  the  unque.>,t:onfd  ripht  to 
plaoe  such  embargoes,  may  it  lift  them  after  war  starts  and 
snl!  remain  n-u^ral?  That  qu-sti m  was  under  discussion  tlie 
other  day,  Tlie  maficr  has  bet  n  brrueht  to  a  head  by  th? 
fact  that  w^^f'n  the  current  European  war  started,  our  arm.s 
embirtto  was  automatically  put  mto  effect  in  ac(  n:  d  mc"  with 
prf<x:--;ng  la'v.  and  it  is  now  proposed  th.at  Wf  hft  the  em- 
bart^o  aft^r  the  war  has  started 

In  a  few  words.  Mr.  President,  th.e  situation  seems  to  h-  as 
follows; 

In  lfn5  our  Crovernment  refus  d  to  place  an  arms  enibxrgo 
on  munitions  at  the  rtqie-i  of  G:rmany,  on  the  ground  that 
any  change  in  our  nounality  law  during  the  progre.'^s  of  th(? 
war  which  would  unequally  affect  the  bclligerfni.s  would  be 
contrary  to  t!if  indisputable  doctrines  of  accepted  interna- 
tional law,  and  a  departure  from  neutrality  Prciotisly.  in 
1914.  we  had  artreed  with  the  protests  of  the  British  Govern- 
nifnt  against  placing;  an  arms  embargo.  The  British  Govern- 
ment claimed  that  it  would  be  unneutral  to  changf  the  rules 
while  the  war  was  in  picgre.sr,. 

In  pa.s.sing,  I  mention  the  fact  that  while  the  British  Gov- 
ernment was  protesting  in  1914  against  our  placing  an  arms 
embarco.  on  the  eround  that  it  would  be  unneutral,  at  the 
same  tim«^  it  was  forcing  European  nations  to  place  embar- 
goes, on  fhi^  eround  that  it  would  be  unneutral  lor  them  not 
to  plane  embarg(>e';.  Ls  this  consistency''  If  it  is.  the  British 
Govfrnment  ought  to  jo.n  the  Inconsistency  Club  whicli  was 
organized  bv  our  btlovfd  colleague  thp  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  'Mr.  Ashurst  \  I  remark  in  pa.^sing  that  v.e  mi.ss 
him  very  much  today.  I  hope  he  will  .soon  return.  Wf  mi.s.s 
his  facf  every  dav. 

Mr.  Pn -idem,  m  that  connection,  in  runninc  through  many 
papers  which  I  had  saved  from  day  to  day  in  my  ofHoe.  think- 
ing I  nr.kiht  want  to  u.se  them  at  some  time  in  a  speech.  I  find 
a  copy  of  a  letter  .sent  by  William  Jennings  Bryan,  then  Sec- 
retary of  Staff,  to  the  German  Ambassador,  Von  Bfrnsf<irff 
dated  Washington.  D  C.  Apr:!  12.  1915.  in  which  tha'  creat 
statesman,  William  J^nninrs  Bryan,  .sa.d.  in  parr,  that— 

Any  cl^ansrc  in  its  c.^t,  Ltv«  rf  r.-niTallTy  dur-.ng  th?*  progro<:<:  rf 
a  war  which  would  HtToct  unequallv  tlie  relatiuns  cf  tbf  Uni'ed 
Statos  with  the  iiatv  r.>  at  war  would  t>e  an  unjusliflable  de- 
pa.'lure  fioni  tiie  pnr.ciple  cf  birict   neutral. ty 

At  this  point  in  my  remarks.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this 
It-ttcr  be  printed  m  the  Record,  together  with  a  clipping  from 
a  newspaper  which  wiis  mailed  to  me,  entitled  "Change  in 
NfUtrality  Act  S>  en  Violation  of  International  Law.  Syracuse 
Attorney  C:te.^  British  Prote.-t  Made  During  World  War." 
These  two  statement:;  are  in  substantiation  of  the  statement 
I  have  Just  madf^. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Hatch  in  the  chair>.  I3 
there  objection  to  thf  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carohna:'  The  Chair  hear.-,  none,  and  the  matters  referred 
to  m.ay  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
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The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

IKrom  Fi-!t;^:i  R<'lations  of  the  United  S'atos.   1915.  Supplcmrnt] 
File  No.  763  72111    19  30 

THE    SECTvrr.-'.nV     of    ST.^TE    to    the    CFSM.^N     .^.MB.^SS.\I)OR      iliERNSTORrF) 

No    1379, 

Washington.  April  21.  1^,15 

Exeni.LENCY:  •  •  •  In  t!v  third  place  I  note  with  since-o  re- 
gret that,  in  dl-scusslng  the  sale  a;.d  exportatlun  (-f  arms  by  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  the  n.i>:r.i(s  Cif  Gerni.mv.  You.-  Exceilency 
seem.s  to  b-  undir  the  i:;:prcs-ion  that  it  w.i.s  wnhiii  the  choice  of 
th;-  Government  of  the  t'uitfd  S'atcs.  iiutwith.^tandiug  its  prole.'-.-ed 
neutr.ility  and  its  diligent  e-T^rts  to  mair.tam  it  in  other  particulars, 
to  inhibit  thi^  iri^d-.  and  th.at  its  f»lluri>  to  do  -o  manifested  an 
unfair  attitude  tc/Ward  Cnrinaiiy  This  Governmeo.t  holds,  as  I 
h  iifve  V<  ur  Exc^lieiTy  l.s  iiware.  ar.d  as  it  is  con.'itra'nfd  to  h.ild  in 
\i.  -A  .if  !lie  i3rt..s.-!it  mrli  jjutable  dvxlrliie.s  of  accepted  interiiatu.nal 
law.  that  any  -rhamf  1:1  its  i,wn  lawa  vf  neutrality  during  the 
progress  nf  a  war  whlcli  would  affect  unequally  the  lei.itifii-  .  .t  the 
United  States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable 
departure  from  'he  principle  of  strict  n  utralitv  hv  which  it  has 
consistently  .soufJu  tu  direct  its  action'^,  and  I  respectfully  submit 
that  none  of  tlie  circuni.'-tances  urt-ed  m  Ycur  Excellencv's  memo- 
randum alters  the  principle  involved  The  placing  of  an  embargo 
on  the  trad''  in  arms  at  the  present  time  w.iuld  constitute  such  a 
change  and  \)<-  a  d.n-ct  vii.l:.tion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  It  w:i;.  I  feel  a-sured,  be  clear  to  Your  Excdlency  that,  hold- 
ing this  view  and  con- idf ring  itself  in  honor  boued  by  it.  it  is  out 
of  the  que.'tiiin  for  tins  Ciovermm  nt   to  consider  such  a  course. 

I  hope  thiit  Your  Excellency  will  r;'alu-e  tlie  spirit  in  which  1  am 
drafting  thl:s  reply.  The  friend.'-lup  between  the  people  of  the 
United  Statfs  and  the  people  of  G-rmany  i.s  so  v.arm  and  of  .-uch  long 
standing,  the  ties  which  bind  them  to  one  another  in  amity  an  so 
many  and  so  strong,  that  this  Government  feels  under  a  special 
compulsirn  to  sjieak  with  perfect  frankness  when  any  occasion  arises 
which  seems  l.kely  to  create  any  m.isunderstandmg,  however  slight 
or  temporary,  between  those  who  lepresent  the  Governments  of  the 
two  countries  It  will  be  a  matter  of  gra'ihcatien  to  me  if  I  have 
removed  from  Your  Excellency's  mind  any  misapprehension  you  may 
have  been  under  regarding  either  the  policy  cr  the  spirit  and  pur- 
IX>6e8  of  the  Government  of  the  Lnitfd  states.  Its  neutrality  is 
founded  ui^on  the  lirm  basis  of  conscience  and  good  will. 

.^cce]Jt    [etc  1 

W.  J   Bryan. 


rHANGE    IN    NFITRALITY    ACT    SEEN    \TOI.ATION    OF    INTERNATIONAL    LAW— 
SVP.AC  esE    .•.TTOILNEY    CITES   BRITISH    PROTEST    MADE  DL'RING   WORLD  WAR 

Syr.a{I'se.  N  Y  .  September  21  -  An  authority  on  International 
law  ass'Ttfd  today  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  by  the  United  States 
W(  uld  b'^  a  "direct  violation  "  cf  interna"  10;. al  law. 

Henry  S  Fi'aser,  technical  advLser  to  the  late  George  W  Wicker- 
sh.on  on  the  League  of  Nations  Committee  for  the  Codification  of 
Iiiirrnatioiial  Law  m  1926  and  1927.  said  in  an  inU-rview  if  the  em- 
bargo is  repi  aled  Germany  will  instantly  have  the  right  under 
Internati.'i.al  la'vv  to  take  steps  of  reprisal  and  retaliation  against 
American  ships  ' 

Such  n  prisais  mielit  be  taken  agains'  ships  even  in  coastwise 
trade  and  even  if  they  w<Te  lajt  carrying  contraband,  he  said  in  a 
stati-mt  nt  and  added: 

"There  is  an  established  principle  of  international  law  that  a 
lautral  may  not.  af n  r  the  outbreak  of  war.  change  Its  legislation 
fo!   the  jjurpo.so  of  a.->sis'.ing  one  of  the  belhgerents" 

Mr  Eraser,  a  Syracuse  attorney,  cited  a  casi-  in  1914  when  an  em- 
bargo bill  was  introduced  in  Congres  ,  and  Great  Britain  indicated  it 
wouiil  consider  su;  h  an  embargo  on  arms  an  unneutral  act.  Presi- 
dent Wil.->on  and  Secretary  of  Stale  Lansing.  Mr.  Eraser  said,  agreed 
With  th  •  British  view 

The  attorney  .;^.s<'rted  the  German  Government  urged  adoption  of 
sti'  h  an  embargo  and  the  United  Slates  in  a  note  to  the  German 
.•\mba:sadur  in   1915  replied: 

.\n\  change  in  it.s  own  (United  States)  laws  of  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  jirogress  of  a  war  which  would  affect  unequally  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  unjusti- 
fiable departure  from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality     •      •      •." 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Leading  cfTicials  of  our  Government 
today  urge  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  on  the  ground  that 
its  retention  violates  neutrality,  and  that  its  removal  would 
be  in  accordance  with  neutrality.  So  we  see,  Mr.  President, 
what  appears  to  be  a  difference  in  the  position  of  the  United 
States  Government  between  1914  and  1939.  This  inconsist- 
ency may  be  more  apparent  than  real,  provided  certain  other 
things  are  true. 

The  authorities  clearly  show  that  a  neutral  may  lawfully 
change  its  policy  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war; 
but — and  a  very  big  "but,"  Mr.  President — such  action  must 
net  be  at  the  behest  of  or  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents, but  mtist  be  primarUy  in  the  interest  of  the  neutral 
Itself. 


I  digress  at  this  point  to  ask  this  question:  How  would  the 
cliange  cf  our  Neutrality  Act  by  lifting  the  embargo  now  be 
cf  benefit  to  the  people  of  the  United  States?  It  is  obviotis 
that  the  claim  that  retention  cf  our  arms  embargo  is  unneu- 
tral IS  completely  contrary  to  the  views  of  practically  all 
leading  authorit.es. 

We  can  retain  the  embargo  on  arms  and  still  be  com- 
pletely neutral.  On  the  other  hand,  we  can  lift  the  embargo 
and  still  be  completely  neutral,  provided  certain  essentials 
are  met.  Primary  among  those  essentials  is  that  the  change 
may  not  be  made  at  the  behest  or  in  the  interest  of  one  of 
the  belligerents,  but  it  must  be  made  primarily  in  our  own 
interest,  if  such  interest  can  be  shown— and  I  do  not  believe 
It  can  be.  The  fact  that  what  we  do  in  our  own  behalf 
secondarily  helps  or  hurts  certain  belligerents  is  not  a  con- 
trolling factor  so  far  as  accepted  international  practice  and 
law  is  concerned. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull,  in  his  official  statement  of  Sep- 
tember 21.  1939,  was  indeed  entirely  correct  in  saying: 

A  neutral  nation  has  a  right  during  a  war  to  change  its  national 
pt.licies  whenever  experience  -shows  the  necessity  for  such  change 
for  the  protection  cf  Its  intercEts  and  safety. 

Secretary  Hull  was  correct;  that  is  the  accurate  statement 
of  International  law.  Note  that  he  expresses  the  necessity 
for  such  change  for  the  protection  of  the  neutral's  interest 
and  safety.    Mr.  Hull  went  still  further  when  he  said: 

I  do  not  mean  to  b?  understcxDd  as  saying  that  such  action  may 
be  taken  at  the  behest  or  in  the  Interest  of  one  of  the  contending 
belligerents. 

I  thank  Mr.  Hua 

Mr.  President,  one  of  our  distingtiished  colleagues  quoted 
at  some  length  from  the  comment  of  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Rights  and  Duties  of  Neutrals  previously  mentioned.  His 
quotations  were  obviously  designed  to  prove  that  lifting  our 
arms  embargo  would  not  be  a  violation  of  otir  neutrality  in 
any  fashion. 

For  some  reason — possibly  lack  of  time — our  eminent  col- 
league failed  to  quote  the  following  items  of  the  same  com- 
ment that  he  used  otherwise.  On  page  316  of  the  volume  he 
used,  and  which  I  have  before  me,  we  find  this  statement: 

The  task  confronting  the  neutral  state  which  takes  action  under 
this  article  is  to  make  certain  to  Itself  and  clear  to  other  sUtes 
that  the  mo'ive  inducing  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  or  regulation, 
during  the  cour.se  of  a  war,  is  the  product  of  Its  concern  to  act 
strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  not  the  re- 
sult of  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 

On  page  317  we  find: 

It  would  be  Improper  for  the  neutral  state  to  consider  whether 
the  new  rule  would  work  more  to  the  advantage  of  one  than  of  the 
other  belligerent. 

On  page  318  we  find: 

The  neutral  state  which  takes  action  under  this  article  may  be 
required  to  bear  the  burden  of  showing  that  the  change  in  its  rules 
was  induced  by  its  own  neutral  necessities  and  not  by  the  desire  to 
aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  very  authority  our  distinguished 
coiloague  quoted  as  being  most  outstanding  definitely  states, 
contrary  to  the  view  of  our  colleague,  that  if  the  arms 
embargo  should  be  lifted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one 
belligerent,  it  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law  and 
definitely  an  unneutral  act.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  very 
authority  which  our  colleague  quoted,  although  he  did  not 
cite  the  name  of  the  man  who  prepared  this  report — Professor 
Jessup — has  repeatedly  stated  in  print  within  the  last  several 
weeks  that  the  evidence  shows  that  the  real  purpose  of 
lifting  the  arms  embargo  is  definitely  to  help  one  of  the 
belligerents  and  therefore  a  complete  violation  of  Interna- 
tional law  and  unneutral.  The  fact  that  within  the  past 
several  days  some  of  the  senatorial  advocates  of  repealing 
the  arms  embargo  have  stated  definitely  their  purpose  is  to 
help  one  belligerent,  lends  considerable  jtistiflcation  to  this 
view  of  Professor  Jessup.  Naturally,  if  we  quote  a  book  or 
person  as  an  outstanding  authority,  it  is  not  considered 
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scu'ntiflc  to  quote  mcrrly  parts  to  fit  a  particular  thosls  and 
omit  other  part^  wh.ch  tend  to  rebut  our  iht  -is. 

The  authorities  sho-*-  that  while  neutrals  can  change  their 
laws  after  war  brrak.^  out  it  is  a  direct  violatic.n  of  int'-i na- 
tional law  una  ditin.trly  unneutral  to  nuike  i\ny  chanc*  ^  ex- 
cept lor  ;hc  pnmary  purpose  of  promoting  the  intere.-t  and 
Siifety  ot  the  neutral.  rt>i;ardlej-:s  of  how  tht  1  t:i.slu';on  affee's 
vnv  or  anoth'^r  ol  tin-  btil;«e'-ents.  To  act  uiln  rwiir  is  dtt- 
initely  a  ha^tile  act  Sena'ors.  thi.s  is  no».  im  rely  a  techrucal 
quistion  o[  mt'-rnational  law.  it  is  a  fundumtntal  pracMcal 
qufstion  txTau.'-.'  lori'it'n  nations  will  gov.\n  'heir  aetions 
in  uecordanee  with  the  txti  tit  whch  Wf  i;  llo-v  this  accepltd 
practU'C.  Tlit'S:  nations  tha'  nuiy  eon^idir  it  a  vi'.latu  n  of 
standard  piacf;ie  and  dejiivation  of  one  of  t!.''ir  funda- 
iiKiral  lights  niiiy  const: ui'  it  at  least  as  a  innditiod  toun 
of  o»'lligeriney  which  eventually  might  h'ad  t^  a  tenons  rciUlt. 

In  vi»w  of  til'-'  fa't.s.  nut  only  the  Joh  i  Smiths  but  each 
one  of  u.^  mu^t  b*-  prepared  to  answer  Ihi  >e  quevtiuns:  I> 
the  prop«»srd  repeal  of  the  arms  embaino  prinuuily  necessary 
for  our  own  inti  rest  and  .-afcty.  indeixaidt  r.t  of  the  elTect  on 
btUiK.rt'nts?  Is  the  rt-al  mi^live  fur  the  propo^^d  lifting  of 
the  inibaigo  to  help  one  biUiiierent  and  hint  thr  other, ^  Is 
till"  pnm-'  puriKise  of  repeal  to  holp  G'-riiiaiu  -  opponents? 
Many  t)f  thf  adv,  cates  of  rrpcal  have  fi.aik'.v  t.ited  that  tins 
Is  their  real  pu;p<'-.i.',  anJ.  nn  >■  of  thr  pubUc  d.M'U.-,.-;on  of  tho 
matter  mdu-i:'"-  'ha^  t!ie  prune  purport  -f  icr.eal.  a-  will  a. 
Its  prime  t  fTei  t.  w  uld  be  to  help  one  side  and  hurt  the  other. 
If  the  pnnu'  purpose  is  to  help  th'  Allie.s.  then,  accoidmg  to 
Mr  IImU's  iwn  .-;'<  iM'leatMtn.s.  the;,  sluuild  be  no  repeal.  If 
the  prune  purpt'^;' — -.vith  ;in  incidental  effect  on  the  bel- 
ligerents— 1-  fur  Hir  o-.vti  vital  interest  and  .^afety.  then  repeal 
Is  a  legitimate  tliintr  regardless  of  the  etlict;-  on  the  btl- 
ligerents. 

Mr.  President.  !<^'  m.e  rep'^nt  that  the  kind  rf  neutrality  In 
wh.ich  I  am  interps;ed  is  th  k'nd  that  internatioral  law  con- 
te!n,platt  s  as  under  the  correct  mtc-prr'a'-op.  of  international 
l.'w  .  and  if  a  ch.vnpe  is  made  in  a  r.eutr.ility  act  it  must  be 
for  the  benefr  of  the  neuttal  it-^eif  Tlie  oTily  neutrality  I 
honor  is  neU'rali'y  wh'.ch  :s  nf  b^neP.t  to  the  people  of  the 
Unitixl  States.  r-caniles>  of  whether  it  helps  oi  hurts  any 
other  nati'^n 

If  a  numt)er  ot  tnir  S»''natnrlal  colleagues  are  loeical  about 
this  ma'tei  th'  y  will  have  to  admit  that  the  repeal  with  'he 
purpost,s  they  have  in  mind  is  a  violation  of  international  law 
and  definitely  an  unneutral  act.  If  they  w.sh  to  be  icuical 
thty  ;.hou!d  cea.sp  talking  aUnir  neutrality  and  direct  their 
remark-  to  a  modified  form  oi  b  Uigerency.  A.s  an  ordinaiy 
John  Smith  ex-iminint!  tho  dtbafes  and  public  di  cushion  I  am 
cemptUed  to  reach  the  concluMon  that  a  lUajoiity  uf  the 
advooato  vi  repeal  properly  belong  m  th:.^  category. 

Bu:  others  ol  n^.y  collca^-nu  >  i:-..-.s:  that  tJicr  purptx-e  is  not 
piimanly  to  help  ui.e  of  the  bell.g.'rents.  but  rather  to  help 
the  United  Stales.  Thereupon  it  becomes  nece^.-ary  to  wei^th 
the  rea-sons  which  they  advance  in  support  of  their  conten- 
tions. Frankly  I  have  bet  ii  di.-mayed  at  the  very  vayue  and 
indefinite  statements,  lacking  details  and  with  bttle  sup- 
porting evidence,  winch  have  characterized  the  presentation 
of  their  civ^e. 

Si)me  have  very  cautiously  indicated  that  expanding  our 
trade  m  war  munitions  may  be  necessary  to  help  solve  our 
unemployment  pr-blem.  We  have  heard  that  statement. 
Many  feel  that  thiS  is  not  only  an  inefficient  but  a  most 
dangerous  way  of  solving  the  unemployment  problem,  and.  if 
we  are  compelled  to  do  so,  we  can  find  a  better  solution. 
Public  sentunent  against  blood  profits  is  so  overwhelming 
that  few  have  dared  to  press  or  define  this  aigument. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  referred  to  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  to  the  fact  that  some  have  suggested  that  the  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo  would  help  rtiieve  unemployment. 
I  wish  to  say,  incidentally,  that  before  even  the  reinote.-t  or 
slightest  thought  is  devoted  to  the  idea  of  helping  any  bellig- 
erent, before  we  ever  think  ab<nit  mobilization  for  war,  I 
bt^ieve  that  in  this  country  we  sl:ould  mobihze  against  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  crime  The  only  t.me  that  the  word 
••niubilization"  e-.er  reaches  my  ears  to  please  them  is  wlicn 


it  Is  used  to  indi.^atc  a  mobilization  of  forces  to  combat  unem- 
ployment, poverty,  and  crime  m  tlus  country. 

Others  of  our  colleagues  have  said  that  we  need  an  ex- 
panded munitions  Industry  for  our  own  natjunai  defense,  and 
that  tlie  qu:ck''st  and  cheapest  way  to  get  it  is  to  sell  nii;ni- 
tions  to  the  European  belligerents.  Here  a^ain,  statements 
lui\e  been  very  vajtuo  and  few  details  have  been  offered  as 
evidence.  I  agrc  with  many  of  my  colIeague.^  that  for  our 
own  national  defense  we  need  more  nuinitions  and  b"tter 
facilities  for  predlicinc  them.  To  tlio.'e  of  U'^  who  are  m.em- 
bers  of  the  Milita:y  Affairs  Committee  it  is  obvious  that  we 
can  profitably  expand  our  orders  and  even  our  factories  tj 
meet  eur  own  munition  needs  witliout  'he  necessity  of  selling 
5  cents'  worth  to  any  foreign  country  We  are  sadly  defif'ient, 
m  t  quipment  for  our  Army  and  Navy.  So  far  as  I  have  bt^en 
able  to  learn  from  my  experiences  on  the  M.litary  Allans 
Committee  I  .should  say  the  situation  is  as  follows:  D-o  W' 
need  'o  » xpa;-:d  pioduetion  cf  munitions?  UnquestUJnab.y 
yes  But  to  ;:t  I  thi.s  expansion,  I  ask.  do  we  need  to  reiy  en 
munitions  trade  with  the  Eureipean  blligerents.'  In  my 
opinion  we  certainly  do  not. 

The  solution  cf  our  own  munitions  probh  in  is  to  expand 
our  orders  for  iquipment  for  production  of  munition>  for 
our  own  armed  forces.  Conprc^s  sh.culd  at  propriate  what- 
ever sums  of  mon-'V  a:ui  piiAide  .>utli  au'h'iri/a'ion.^  a-  may 
be  m  ce.v>ary  lor  the.s.  pur;  c.m'S.  If  \h>j  Cor.m'-  s  W'Uild  do 
that  we  could  develop  a  completely  v.dequa'e  munitions  in- 
dustry for  our  own  purposes  without  selling  5  cents"  worth 
to  any  foreign  country.  As  a  matter  of  fac,  we  can  keep  our 
own  fact  tints  busy  for  a  long  lime  in  caring  for  our  own 
needs.  Do  .\ou  realize.  Mr  Piesident.  that  our  own  Army  is 
still  Using  "doctored"'  powder  which  is  a  hentage  o[  the 
World  War  cf  some  20  years  ago?  Do  ycu  reali7c  that 
nvieli  of  our  eqmpme.it  is  only  in  sample  foim.  and  that  we 
could  le.::itimately  increase  production  to  a.soure  that  our 
fori-    -  wi  uld  be  properly  equipped;" 

I  am  in  favor  ot  doing  anythdng  and  everything  necessary 
to  a.ssurc  a  proper  supply  of  munitions  for  the  American 
armed  forces;  I  am  not  in  favor  of  establishing  facilities 
pnmaiily  for  the  use  of  the  armed  forces  of  oth>'r  countries. 
I  am  not  convinced  that  in  order  to  meet  oui-  ov.  n  needs  it 
is  nrces.=>ary  to  supply  the  need.-  of  otln  rs. 

One  of  the  vaguest  of  all  the  ar.cuments  for  repealing  the 
arms  embargo  is  ttie  a.ssumpticn.  with  in-ut!"ic;ent  supportin;: 
detail  to  ccnv.nce  a  p  r-on.  of  the  aver.i-;*'  !:'.teil:_'.-nc'e.  that 
if  Germany  shoul/d  win  the  war  in  Europe  tlie  Western  Hcnii- 
spl-.rit  would  b.'  prcmp'lv  ;nen;;ced.  and,  therefore,  fur  our 
own  national  defense  we  should  take  certain  steps,  most  of 
which  aie  undefuu'd.  except  repeal  of  the  aims  embargo. 

In  the  fir.st  place,  there  is  no  proof  that  Germiany  will  win; 
qualified  experts  are  more  inclined  to  think  that  the  Allies 
will  win  m  'he  long  ruii.  although  they  may  sufTer  t-'mporary 
reverses.  Secondly,  if  Germ.any  should  win  she  would  be 
exhausted  for  many  years  to  come.  Even  if  victorious,  her 
task  would  br'  colo.s:-al  to  liold  down  the  British  and  PYcnch 
Empires  over  any  length  of  time.  If  anyone  wants  to  page 
ho's\  easy  it  wiuid  be  for  a  victcnou:^  Germ  iny  to  hold  down 
the  British  and  French  Empires,  let  lum.  remember  how  dif!i- 
cult  it  was  for  the  British  and  French  to  hold  down  a  ccm- 
pletely  disarmed  Germany.  Tlie  present  war  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  inability  of  Britain  and  France  to  hold  down  the 
Germans  for  more  than  a  few  years  in  spite  of  the  colossal 
resources  tha'  the  opponents  of  Germany  l.aci  at  their  dis- 
posal. Even  a.ssuming  that  Germany  should  be  victorious  in 
Europe  and  could  without  too  much  difficulty  hold  down  her 
victims,  the  pos.>ibility  of  her  coming  acro.ss  3.000  mile^ 
of  ocean  to  mett  a  fresh  rration.  especially  one  with 
huge  resources,  a  first-class  navy,  and  the  means  of  raising  a 
huge  army,  is  something  which  I  defy  any  competent  military 
expert  to  explain  in  a  ccnvincing  fasliion.  Of  course  theoret- 
ically it  Is  possible,  as  Orson  Welles'  famous  Invasion  From 
Mars  was  also  a  theoretical  pcssibiLty.  Intelligent  govern- 
ments, howev(r.  do  not  em.bark  on  costlv  programs  on  such 
remote  possibilities.  The  present  h-^ad  of  the  British  Navy. 
Winston  Churchill,  could  undoubttdiy  tell  from  his  personal 
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experiences  how  easy  it  Is  to  land  substantial  forces  in  a  hos- 
tile country  even  with  the  best  navy  in  the  world  and  the 
jnvad.  d  country  very  weak.  I  refer  to  the  colcssal  losses 
cf  the  British  during  the  World  War  v.-hcn  they  attempted  to 
land  troops  in  Turkey— the  Gallipoli  cam.palBn.  If  any  Sen- 
ator does  not  appreciate  the  difficulties,  I  suggest  that  he  go 
back  and  check  the  records  cf  that  campaign. 

W"  might  also  rcm.cmber  that  Adclf  is  not  the  first  of 
the  Hitlers  that  have  menaced  Europe. 

There  was  a  French  Hitler  in  1812— Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
D.d  we  find  it^  necessary  to  join  the  "stop-Napoleon"'  bloc 
to  .  ecurc  our  safety  and  our  own  interests?  On  the  contrary, 
we  joined  the  Napoleon  bloc,  because  our  War  of  1812  found 
iLs  fighting  on  the  same  side  as  Napoleon  against  Great 
Britain.  And  when  the  BritLsh  successfully  liquidated  Na- 
poleon, what  happened  to  us?  Britain's  ally.  Spain— because 
Spain  was  her  ally  then— had  to  appeal  to  her  victorious 
friend  to  help  prevent  the  United  States  from  gaining  control 
cf  Florida,  which  was  then  Spanish  territory.  We  all  know 
about  how  we  get  Florida,  And  what  did  the  victorious  mis- 
tress of  the  seas  answer  to  her  ally?  This  is  what  the  British 
Foreign  Minister.  Castlcreagh.  answered  on  November  11, 
1817: 

The  avowed  and  true  policy  of  Great  Britain  in  the  existing  elate 
cf  the  world  is  to  appease — 

Shades  of  Chamberlain! 

cn.troverslps.  and  to  secure,  If  possible,  for  all  states  a  long  interval 
of  repose. 

Away  back  in  1815  we  find  the  British  Empire  then  appeas- 
ing, as  we  find  them  now. 

The  British  Foreign  Minister  then  clearly  Indicated  that 
Spain  must  be  prepared  to  purchase  peace  by  the  cession  of 
Florida  to  the  United  States,  and  to  endeavor  to  secure  the 
best  possible  concessions  from  the  United  States  w'hen  turning 
Florida  over  to  her.  The  British  were  so  exhausted  after  the 
war  that  they  were  in  no  position  to  give  any  effective  aid  to 
their  own  ally,  whose  own  territory  in  America  was  at  stake. 

I  am  still  waiting  for  some  competent  military  authority 
to  furnish  the  details  to  build  up  a  respectable  case  on  the 
theory  that  this  hemisphere  will  be  danperously  menaced  if 
Hitler  achieves  the  improbable  and  wins  the  war  in  Europe. 
All  evid?nce  now  available  indicates  that  this  thesis  is  pure 
moonshine,  lacking  even  the  kick  that  our  southern  moonshine 
of  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina  produces  on  occasions. 
I  Laughter.  J 

But  assume  that  we  prepare  on  the  side  of  extreme  caution, 
and  that  there  is  some  possibility  that  European  nations  could 
menace  the  Western  Hemisphere;  is  the  only  solution  the  one 
that  is  now  being  advocated,  that  it  is  necessary  for  us  in 
advance  to  insure  the  defeat  of  a  potential  enemy  by  unneu- 
trally  helping  his  opponents  even  at  thb  moment?  Unques- 
tionably there  is  some  risk  that  such  an  indirect  form  of 
unncutrality  or  modified  belligerency  might  lead  to  costly  and 
dangerous  consequences.  Is  there  no  safer  and  cheaper 
alternative? 

At  this  moment  the  American  people  are  practically  unani- 
mous in  their  determination  to  have  whatever  national  de- 
fense is  necessary  to  protect  us  against  any  and  all  comers. 
If  the  menace  is  as  real  as  some  allege,  why  not  meet  it  in  a 
real  American  way.  and  expand  our  national  defense  to  such 
an  extent  that  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  in  the  world  will 
even  dare  infringe  on  our  territory  or  vital  rights? 

Calvin  Coolidge  estimated  that  our  fruitless  participation 
in  the  World  War  eventually  will  cost  us  $100,000,600,000, 
If,  by  expending  one-tenth  that  amount  now  for  national 
defense,  we  can  keep  out  of  anotlier  one,  it  seems  to  me  to  be 
wise  economy.  Would  it  not  be  much  better  for  us  to  cxix-nd 
this  sum  in  eur  own  country,  for  our  own  national  defense, 
than  to  waste  it  in  foreign  fields?  Simultaneously,  it  would 
take  care  of  the  unemployment  problem  much  better  than 
wculd  the  proposed  artificial  expansion  of  our  mimltlons  trade 
with  Europe.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  it  might  cost  us  consider- 
ably less  in  the  long  run  than  permitting  a  so-called  cash- 
and-carry  trade  in  arms,  which  miyliL  easily  develop  into  the 


same  thing  that  happened  the  last  time,  namely,  not  business 
but  monkey  business,  because  we  actually  gave  away  over 
$10,000,000,000  worth  of  gccds  to  the  European  belligerents. 

In  connection  with  Mr.  Coolidge's  mention  of  the  cost  of 
the  World  War.  let  me  say  that  I  have  in  my  file  a  speech 
which  I  heard  delivered  over  the  radio  by  Capt.  Eddie  Ricken- 
backer,  the  World  V/ar  ace.  in  which  he  referred  to  the  cost 
of  the  war,  I  ask  leave  to  insert  in  my  remarks  at  this  point 
a  quotation  which  I  have  entitled  in  pencil,  "Cost  of  War — 
Extracts  From  Radio  Speech  Recently  Delivered  by  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  World  War  Ace,"  showing  the  tremendous  cost 
of  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwartz  in  the  chair). 
Witliout  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

The  cost  of  the  World  Wfvr  approximated  $250,000,000,000.  With 
this  staggering  sum  we  could  have  built  homes  costing  $2,500  each 
on  5-acre  plots  of  ground  costing  $100  an  acre. 

We  could  have  equipped  each  of  those  homes  with  a  thousand 
dollars  worth  of  furniture,  and  given  such  a  home  to  every  family 
in  Russia  Italy.  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Wales.  Scotland,  Ireland, 
England,  Australia,  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 

We  cculd  have  given  to  every  community  In  those  lands— cf 
40,000  people  or  more — a  $2,000,000  library,  a  $3,000,000  hospital 
and  a  $10,000,000  university. 

And  if  we  could  have  invested  the  balance  that  would  have  t>ecn 
left  in  a  way  that  would  have  brought  a  rate  of  5  percent  annually, 
there  would  have  been  sufBcient  to  pay  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000 
each  to  125,000  school  teachers  and  125,000  nurses. 

Tlie  cost  to  thes3  United  States — Including  direct  and  continued 
up  to  date — has  totaled  approximately  $47,000,000,000 

If  we  placed  this  staggering  sura  into  peacetime  circulation— 'we 
would  not  now  have  millions  of  unemployed,  plus  the  direct  loss  ot 
50  000  men,  and  approximately  250.000  casualties. 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves,  with  this  vast  sum.  of  the  slums  of 
our  great  cities — the  misery  and  poverty  that  go  with  them. 

Well  could  wo  multiply  our  opportunities  of  education  and  cul- 
ture, through  better  and  larger  institutions  of  learning. 

Well  cculd  we  afford,  not  one.  but  several  airports  in  every  large 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  Inadequate  highways,  narrow 
streets,  and  the  constant  congestion  In  every  city — large  or  small. 

Well  could  we  multiply  our  airways,  expediting  the  transportation 
of  mall,  people,  and  merchandise  to  and  from  every  hamlet  in  this 
country. 

Wdl  may  we  remember  the  forgotten  statistics  of  the  World  War. 

Seventy-four  million  men  mobilized— ten  million  killed,  three 
million  maimed,  nineteen  million  wounded,  ten  million  disabled  or 
incapacitated  for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  9,000,000  orphans,  and 
5,000,000    widows, 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  with  the  approach  of 
December  15  I  hope  no  one  has  forgotten  that  our  ex-allies 
will  owe  us  by  that  date  close  to  $14,000,000,000  on  defaulted 
debts.  But  you  may  ask,  "Why  bring  up  the  war  debt?  That 
issue  is  practically  dead  and  closed."  I  think  it  is  dead.  I  do 
not  think  we  shall  ever  get  a  dollar  of  the  amotmt  due  us. 

But  is  it  closed?  Do  you  realize  that  during  the  present 
year  tax  collectors  of  the  United  States  Government  are  col- 
lecting close  to  $500,000,000  from  American  taxpayers  to  pay, 
not  these  debts,  but  only. the  defaulted  interest  on  them?  Do 
not  forget  that  these  bonds  are  still  included  in  our  huge 
national  debt,  and  do  not  forget  that  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment—namely, the  United  States  taxpayers,  meaning  the 
John  Smith  of  whom  I  have  spoken  and  all  other  John  Smiths 
in  this  country  of  ours — are  forced  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brows  to  pay  the  interest  which  is  due  the  holders  of  the 
bonds.  Without  wasting  time  on  detailed  proof  as  to  the  rate 
of  interest  on  these  bonds,  it  is  not  difficult  to  show  that 
the  average  is  about  4  percent.  When  some  of  us  are  in- 
trigued with  the  idea  that  the  Allies  have  huge  cash  reserves 
in  this  country  which  would  pay  for  a  large  war  trade  on  a 
cash  basis,  we  may  well  wonder  why  the  American  taxpayers 
at  this  moment  are  being  assessed  huge  sums  to  pay  the 
defaulted  debts  cf  the  same  nations  incurred  in  a  similar 
war  only  20  years  ago. 

But  it  may  be  said  that  my  suggestion  that  we  spend,  if 
necessary,  $10,000,000,000  more  for  adequate  national  de- 
fense is  a  foolish  one,  in  view  of  the  fact  we  are  already  in  the 
hole  up  to  our  neck  with  debts.  Well,  we  can  spend  $10,000,- 
000,000  more  much  easier  than  we  can  finance  our  participa- 
tion in  a  conflict  which  might  cost  a  hundred  billion  dollars. 
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If  necessary.  «■•■  ran  finance  this  expansion  by  a  pra.'P  defense 
loan  as  we  financed  the  war  iht  la.st  Ume  by  so-called  Lib- 
erty Loans. 

Mv  pr.int  is  that  if  thl"?  menare  acainsf  ii?  and  the  We^t^rn 
H>n;i-ph'Te  is  50  real  and  so  pioxiniate.  the  ch-are^t  and  the 
quickest  way  for  the  Anieriian  people  to  nv  ef  it  is  P.^f  by 
sii|:'piying  foreicn  arniu-s.  but  by  suj^plvinc  ovir  own  I  doi;bt 
U'.at  it  would  tak"  anywh»-re  near  $10.000  000.009  to  di  th' 
Job.  We  could  probably  do  it  for  far  le<;s.  B'lr  th'^  pcint  is 
that  if  1'  is  nei-e'.-ary  to  spf-nd  $10  000  000  000  to  in^^ure 
beyond  qu-^'i-n  the  safpfy  of  the  Unittd  States,  th^^n  It  u.' 
.spend  $10  000  00.' 000  li- le,  and  not  over  therr  It  would 
be  far  cheapei  and  sounder  in  the  lonrr  run  Will  anyone 
Sit  tine  heie  today  challenge  the  statement  that  bv  a  sulTi  -lont 
expansion  of  our  own  national  defense  any  ital  menace  of 
fiue:f;n  invasion  could  be  dissipated  t>«nond  any  doubt? 

Mr  P-esident.  aside  from  mentioning  the  smkin*:;  of  the 
Athcma.  and  its  effects  upon  th.-  entire  European  and  A.siatic 
situation  and  aside  from  nicntion.np  the  war  aim.-  of  Europe, 
in  turning  ov^r  in  my  mind  la^t  night  what  I  sliould  talk 
about  today  I  thouglit  about  the  Mcnroe  Dr-ctiine.  Since  i' 
has  not  b«'fn  mintiMiifd  1:1  d*  tail  h.'re.  I  wi.sh  to  bi'.nN;  to 
the  atientmn  cl  tht  Mt  rnb'Ts  (.1  thi.-  body  .^oir.e  \ery  intcrfst- 
inc  things  pertainin?  to  the  M.^nro»>  Doctrine  m  connection 
with  Gr'\it  Britain.     Let  us  s*  e  wliat  that  dicliine  is. 

W-'  h.a\t'  h'  aid  a  ureat  dral  m  very  vapu>'  and  indefinite 
t^-rms  abuut  the  M>>nro'^  Doctrine,  and  tht  mti.acc  to  Latin 
America  in  ca.se  Hitler  wins.  I  seriously  doubt  that  any  such 
menace  exists,  bu;.  if  it  should  c.xi.'^t.  th.-  prcpo.-cd  expansion 
of  our  national  defense  would  mf»t  the  mmace.  While  we 
are  on  this  subject,  however,  would  it  not  b«  btiter  first  to 
remuve  som^  c^f  th^  existlnt;  threats  to  thr  Monro*-  D-ctr.ne, 
which  we  are  alw.iys  brag^inc  about? 

M:  Monroe  was  the  fitth  Pi"Mdfnt  of  the  United  States, 
and  I  wai  interested  m  1.  (  km^  into  th*?  furnishings  of  his 
littl--  law  office  in  F.ed.'iickibuig.  Va. 

Let  a^  con^idt'r  thi.s  matter  for  a  mom-^nt.  I>)  my  col- 
league.>  realize  that  .Mnce  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  promul- 
gated o\ei  luO  V'  .ir.-  ay.),  only  wo  pieces  of  American  t*"'rri- 
tory  have  pu.v-t  d  into  the  hanj.s  of  European  nation'-,  and 
ttui  both  ol  tho.se  piecfs  are  in  the  hands  of  Great  Britain, 
wh^ni  we  are  n->w  called  upon  to  help''  Both  of  the  Latin 
AnMican  lepiiblir-  which  U<  in  the  d(  aN  at  'hi.-  moiiept 
Insist  that  the  prcpt'rty  is  th.eirs  and  should  b«'  returned  to 
tnem  I  refer  to  Biitr-h  H  .iiduras  and  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
land.-. Grent  Biu.im  i.^  sayuiki  to  us,  "Vou  had  better  help 
Uv  b-cau.se  11  Hitler  wins,  the  Monroe  EXictrine  will  b«^ 
splintered  into  a  thousaiul  piece.-."  Yet  history  teaches  that 
tile  only  violations  of  thar  doctrine,  a  doctrine  which  we  are 
called  upon  to  prottct  and  streni^then,  were  by  Great  Britain 
it.-elf. 

Some  month-  ai'o  I  had  occa.sion  on  this  floor  to  brinp;  to 
Iht  a' tent  inn  of  the  S«-nate  the  White  Book  of  the  Guatamalan 
Ginernment.  released  in  Engli-h  this  year.  In  this  b'K)k. 
which  i>  well  do<'un'.ented.  the  Guatamalan  Government  in- 
sists that  Great  Britain  u;  unlawfully  holcung  territory  which 
belonp.s  to  Guatamala  and  without  having  compiled  with  her 
frea'y  obligations.  The  following  quotation  from  pace  15  of 
thus  volume  might  interest  my  colleagues: 

Great  Britain  defender  of  the  n<:hts  nf  weak  nations.  In-p'ar.ibl-- 
jiidi.'p  of  ak'.'rrs'l\e  -Jtaies.  ha.s  relu-ed  arid  refuse*  to  ccmply  w.th 
the  obiu.;HUeii.s  ulmli  ^he  s<i!rrai.ly  rcnir..oiecl  m  tlie  Coiuvii::on 
ol  I861V  iind  ii.u-  declared  hH  dis<uss!on  clo.ved  Ir  face  of  this 
lne'-neen..bK'  attitude,  the  only  reecurse  .f  the  Rt  piibllc  is  to 
iiip-.il  to  the  iiniversi-.l  ronsci.  nee  ef  ri\;h7r<l  nations  and  protest 
H^'ain.-'  the  procedure  uf  Cireat  Br.t.iin  a»rai:i.<^t  a  nation  wliuh  is 
t>nia.i    and    weaic    be^'uuse   cf    l^^   tirr.t.'ry    u::d   p».ipuiatiun. 

Tha'  feeble  little  naMon.  Guatemala,  is  now  pleadmc  with 
upl.f'ed  hand.-  to  the  civih.vd  riation.s  of  the  world,  to  their 
ctn.-cience.  to  come  to  their  rescue,  and  to  save  them  from 
the  agcres^sions  of  Great  Bii'aii>. 

The  tx>ck  shows  that  the  Guatemalan  G'Tvernment  has 
requested  Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  this  m;>tter  with  Guate- 
mala, and  has  urced  that  Great  Britain  accept  Pi-ankl:n  D. 
Roosevelt  as  arbi'ra'cr.  In  view  of  the  very  warm  friend- 
ship cxiitiii^   bt.iwet.\i  Pre;-iJt..t  Rocscvelt   and  the   Bnt;.4i 


Government.  It  is  rath'-r  curioiLs  to  note  that  the  British 
Government  ha.s  refused  ab-solu'cly  to  accept  cur  dii>tin- 
guished  President  as  arbitrator.  Great  Britain  commits 
ae;-,'re.ssiun,  taking  property  unlawfully  of  another  nation 
ri;;ht  out  frcm  under  cur  ncse.  Yet  we  hear  talk  alxait, 
strengthening  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  We  had  better  cure 
.sc.nu-  of  it.-  defect.-.  So  the  mauer  st.inds,  unci  sc  we.  wr.o 
are  suppo^ied  to  bo  the  defenders  of  th.'  Monioe  Doctrine, 
apparently  are  doin't  nothing  in  this  matter.  Btfore  we 
barge  forth  acamst  mylhiLa!  enemies  of  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine who  are  vaguely  accused  of  having  de^irns  on  Latin- 
Amcrican  territory,  would  it  not  be  mwch  more  logical  to 
adjust  first  a  ca.se  nf  this  sort  which  is  actually  exist ine  and 
in  which  one  of  our  si.-ter  republics  ha.s  app  aled  to  u.3 
for   aid? 

With  fqual  m.^i.-tenc'  the  Argentine  Governme:it  inaint:!ins 
that  tlie  Bnti.-h  have  unlawfully  d'-prived  her  of  tlie  Falkland 
Islands  which  rightfully  belong  to  Argentina.  W(.uld  it  not 
be  proper  for  us.  as  the  great  defender  of  the  Monroe  D.,c- 
trine.  ^o  suggest  to  our  British  friend.s  that  it  w\.u!d  be  proper 
to  adjust  this  matter  on  a  friendly  ba..-is.  inasmAich  as  they 
are  seeking  our  aid.  presumably  on  the  theory  that  if  \v.  d:) 
r.ei'  aid  th-^m  the  Monroe  D::c*rine  may  b-"-  threate^ned  by 
others  in  Latm  America?  If  any  of  my  co!lcai:ue<;  feel  that 
the  Argentine  Government  has  forgotten  all  ah  "!»  the  Falk- 
land I-lind.-..  I  remind  tliem  thnt  at  the  conf':'ren(.e  of  P.iri- 
a.ma.  hf  Id  several  weeks  ago.  at'ended  by  Undi  rserret  .iry  of 
S'a'e  Sumner  Welles,  whom  I  saw  and  heard  make  a  sp»  •  h 
m  the  movie.-,  the  Argentine  Government  reaffirmed  hr 
claim,  by  irr plication,  by  putting  a  reser\a'.ion  into  the  Pan- 
ama agreement,  which  reservation  unfortunately  is  being  lit- 
tle noticed  in  th.e  American  pre.-^. 

Mr.  PicMdent,  in  September  1939  th  Argin'm?  Govern- 
ment again  served  notice  that  sh-:  dci  -  not  admit  that  the 
Fa.kland  Mands  are  B'  iti.sh  terntv.ry.  Several  year-  ago  the 
Aieen'ip.e  C  .ngrcss  authorized  publica'ijn  of  a  volume  which 
shows  that  Atgentina  still  insists  that  Git  a'  Britain  is  depriv- 
ing her  of  her  teintory. 

PoiSibly  the  claim.5  cf  Guatemala  and  Arg  ntma  may  not 
be  as  good  a.s  they  alkc.  But  I  cannot  undLi-tand  why  the 
United  States,  the  great  prolcctcr  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
has  not  taken  a  hand  to  in.sure  the  fair  aib/.ratien  of  thc^^e 
matters,  so  that  eve:y-ne  can  determine  as  to  the  validity  of 
th.e.-*  claim-  I  say  ayam  that  before  we  venture  forth  on  a 
crusade  d 'Signed  '  >  pievent  mythleal  future  aggres.sions 
again-t  Latin  America,  why  would  it  not  be  most  logical  first 
to  Itqu  date  the  two  clainied  violations  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
re-ultmg  in  th''  transfer  cf  Latin  Amrncan  terniory  to  Great 
Britain.' 

The  resolution  I  submitted  to  the  Senate  last  spring  re- 
quested inform.ation  from  our  State  Department  a^  to  what, 
if  anyth.ng,  wa.-  being  done  about  this  matter.  Unfortu- 
nately, like  so  many  others  cf  my  stiggestions,  I  understand 
th"  resolution  i.^  buried  beneath  a  pile  of  dust  in  our  Fote.gn 
Rela'ions  Com.mittee.  Would  net  thi.-  be  a  g.'od  time  to  trot 
out  that  resolution  and  at  ha-t  find  out  wh.at,  if  anything. 
IS  being  done?  Would  it  net  also  be  a  prcp^-  time  to  trot 
out  another  resolution  presen-ed  by  me.  providing  for  the 
nam.ng  of  Hon.  William  Griffin,  editor,  of  New  York,  as  debt 
collector  cf  the  Uni'cd  States,  to  rap  daily  upon  the  doors  of 
the  British  and  the  French  and  remind  them  that  they  owe 
Uo  moneys  It  i.-  always  said  that  if  one  waiits  to  make  an 
enemy  out  of  someone,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  lend  hiin  money. 

In  reference  to  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo,  I  wi.sh  to 
ask.  is  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  arms  enibaigo  to  insure  that 
we  keep  out  of  war,  and  remain  neutral ^^  In  all  the  debates 
I  have  seen  no  convincing  evidence  to  prove  any  .nich  propo- 
sition. I  fail  to  see  how  not  selling  denth-de.ihn-  ins*rum*_nts 
can  involve  us  in  war.  unless  we  assume  that  this  war  is 
already  ours,  and  even  if  it  is  already  ours.  I  say  that  by 
building  up  our  own  national  defense  we  can  mor"  quickly  and 
more  cheaply  meet  these  needs.  If  lifting  the  aims  embargo 
IS  b:\.-ed  on  the  purpose  .-n  many  have  expressed,  namely,  to 
help  Guat  Brra.n  and  Fran.ce.  it  would  be  a  violation  cf 
international  law.  an  unneutral  act.  and  a  modified  form  of 
War. 
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Retention  of  the  arms  embargo  is  certainly  not  the  road  to 
war  As  to  lifting  the  arms  embargo,  the  evidence  seems 
conflicting;  it  might  or  it  might  not  be  the  road  to  war.  But 
in  ca.ses  like  this,  why  should  we  gamble  when  there  is  no 
necessity  that  we  should  gamble?  Why  take  a  chance  with 
the  lives  of  millions  of  sons  of  American  mothers?  The  saner 
solut.on  of  the  question  would  be  to  do  nothing  about  the 
arms  embargo,  and  let  it  stay  as  it  is.  In  keeping  an  arms 
embargo  we  would  not  in  any  sense  of  the  v»'ord  be  violating 
international  law.  we  would  not  be  unneutral,  we  would  not 
be  preserving  a  unique  practice,  because  many  other  nations 
m  the  past  have  had  such  embargoes,  and  they  have  been 
succe.ssful  in  remaining  neutral,  and  it  is  their  right  to  have 
such  embargoes. 

In  spite  of  similarities  for  war  purposes  between  primary 
munitions  and  other  materials,  there  are  important  practical 
and  p.-ych.ological  differences  which  warrant  a  different  treat- 
ment, as  is  provided  in  the  existing  law.  In  the  last  war, 
Geimany  drew  this  distinction  and  centered  most  of  her 
protests  against  our  being  a  m.ajor  source  of  supply  of  pri- 
mary munitions  to  her  enemies.  Germany  apparently  made 
little  ( {Tort  to  qu(>stion  our  right  to  ship  other  materials  used 
in  the  war. 

I  am  afraid  that  many  of  us  have  forgotten  what  might 
happen  in  ca-e  we  act  as  an  arsenal  for  the  Allies.  Tlie  last 
time  Germany  resorted  to  sabotaue  m  the  United  Stales  and 
ether  drastic  iiu  .•sures,  which  contributed  greatly  to  our  ulti- 
mate invohcrnent  m  the  war.  President  Wilson's  war  mes- 
.^age  of  April  1917  gave  this  as  one  of  the  main  causes  for 
declaring  war.  The  sabotage  was  directed  primarily  against 
munitions  and  not  against  oil  wells,  cotton  fields,  or  iron 
mines.  It  is  only  several  months  ago  that  the  United  States 
Government  won  a  claim  of  $50.000  000  against  Germany  for 
munitions  sabotaged  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  our  entry  m  the 
World  War.  I  refer  to  the  famous  Black  Tom  ca-se  and  the 
blowing  up  of  the  arsenal  at  Kingsland,  N.  J.  Lifting  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  and  placing  them  on  a  cash- 
and-carry  basis  would  not  remove  the  dang(>r  of  sabotage  any 
more  than  it  did  in  1914  to  1917.  We  already  have  had  many 
rumors  of  sabotage  and  planned  sabotage  in  our  own  factories 
manufacturing  potential  war  materials. 

Mr.  President,  the  other  day  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Id.iho  I  Mr.  BoPAH]  cxpres-s  very  forcefully  the  opinion  that, 
If  we  lifted  the  arms  embargo,  the  thing  lor  the  Germans 
to  do  in  th.at  instance — when  they  were  our  enemies — would 
be  to  .sabotak'e  ammunition  plants,  the  tran;>portatlon  system 
o\er  which  the  munitions  would  roll,  and  the  docks  at  the 
seapoil.s.  We  arc  never  prepared,  we  never  gel  ready  until 
it  is  loo  late. 

Would  there  be  sabotage  in  case  of  war?  Tliere  is  not  a 
manufacturer  or  industrialist  in  this  country,  there  is  not  an 
operator  of  a  great  tian.-portation  system  in  this  country  who 
does  not  know  that  if  we  should  lift  the  arms  embargo  oiu" 
industrial  property  would  be  dynamited  and  sabotaged.  Are 
they  afraid  of  sabotage?  I  know  of  cne  great  transporta- 
tuui  system  in  eastern  America,  just  one  company,  which 
v.  1; hill  30  days  has  been  forced  to  employ  2.000  additional 
Watchmen  and  patrolman  to  keep  their  bridges,  their  power 
plant.s.  their  buildi'Vf^.  their  railway  property  from  being 
destroyed.  Tlunk  of  it!  I  say  it  is  an  outrage  that  an 
American  company  must  employ  an  additional  2  000  men  to 
guard  its  cwn  property  in  Am.enca  acamst  alien  enemies. 

Mr.  Edgar  Hoover  has  recently  employed  hundreds  of  young 
men  in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  G-men,  to  run  down  alien  enemies.  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  State;.  Mr.  Frank  Murphy,  issued  a 
statfment  to  the  effect  that  the  United  States  was  honey- 
combed with  spies.  The  Government  cannot  find  them..  Why? 
B(C:u-e  it  d '(  s  not  know  where  they  are.  Why  does  this 
deplorable  condition  exist?  It  is  the  fault  of  the  American 
P''opIe.  Why  are  they  at  fault?  Because  they  have  not  seen 
to  it  that  the  Congress  enacted  into  law  my  proposed  legis- 
lation, for  which  I  have  been  fighting  for  years — legislation 
to  do  what?  Le-;islation  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  register 
and  to  fiimeriinnt  every  alien  in  the  United  States,  so  wc 
would  know  whether  he  came  in  legally  or  illegally,  and  if 


legally,  whether  he  is  remaining  here  illegally,  whence  he 
came,  why  he  came,  and  when  he  came,  where  he  is,  and  what 
he  ts  doing. 

If  this  country  were  to  become  involved  in  war  we  would 
have  between  three  and  seven  million  potential  enemies  within 
our  own  borders,  and  we  would  not  know  where  any  of  them 
were.  Tliink  of  it.  between  three  and  seven  million  aliens, 
who  are  potential  enemies.  We  have  that  number  of  non- 
citizens,  persons  who  have  never  made  an  attempt  to  become 
citizens.  We  do  not  know  how  many  of  them  there  are. 
Why?  Because  we  have  never  had  the  foresight  to  tnact  a 
fingerprinting  law  or  a  law  to  register  aliens.  We  never  do 
anything  until  it  is  too  late.  The  situation  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  i.s  our  own  fault.  Therefore  the  number  ot  G-men 
has  been  increased.  That  is  why  the  Attorney  General  of 
th.e  United  Stales  says  the  country  is  honeycombed  with  spies. 
That  is  why  th.e  great  transportation  company  of  which  I 
spoke  has  been  obliged  to  employ  2,000  additional  guards. 
The  mere  fact  that  arms,  munitions,  and  death-dealing  im- 
plements of  war  would  be  carried  from  our  shores  by 
belligerent  ships  would  not  serve  as  a  guaranty  that  American 
m.unitions  plants  would  not  be  destroyed  by  alien  enemies. 

Everyone  realizes  that  one  of  the  greatest  possible  dangers 
against  our  neutrality  is  an  artificial  war  boom.  An  arti- 
ficial war  boom  is  not  so  important  in  well-established  peace 
industries,  because  they  are  normally  subject  to  contraction 
and  expansion  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  supply  and  de- 
mand. They  are  not  solely  and  exclusively  dependent  on  war 
trade  as  such.  They  can  contract  and  expand  without  neces- 
sarily upsetting  the  entire  apple  cart.  But  in  the  case  of  pri- 
mary munitions  factories,  we  might  well  be  establishing  a 
new  and  artificial  industry,  possibly  leading  to  a  boom — it 
probably  would — and  when  the  ca.sh  ran  out  there  would  be 
great  pressure  to  .save  this  artificial  industry,  which  could 
survive  only  through  further  war  sales,  and  we  might  have  an 
exact  repetition  of  1914  to  1917. 

One  reason  why  a  general  embargo  on  war  articles  Is  not 
usually  advocated  is  because  of  the  impossibility  of  checking 
and  enforcing  such  an  embargo.  In  the  case  of  primary  muni- 
tions, their  manufacture,  sale,  and  transport  can  be  much 
more  easily  checked  than  in  the  case  of  other  products.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  been  checking  munitions  for  the 
past  4  years,  and  arc  doing  .so  even  at  this  mcment  with  con- 
siderable .success. 

Mr.  President,  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  the 
expansion  due  to  increase  In  war  business  and  the  expan.'~ion 
in  business  due  to  ordinary  trade,  I  a.sk  to  have  inserted  In  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the  pen  of  John  T, 
Flynn,  written  in  Miami.  October  3,  1939.  and  published  in  the 
Washington.  D.  C.  News  of  the  same  date,  concerning  the  war- 
boom  effects.  To  those  who  do  me  the  honor  to  read  my 
speech,  I  refer  to  that  article  which  will  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix of  the  CONGRESSION.^L  RECORD. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection  the  arti- 
cle will  be  printed  in  the  Record.  The  Chair  hears  none  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  Pre.^ident,  if  the  Congress  is  finally 
to  lift  the  arms  embargo  on  the  sales  of  munitions  and  put 
them  on  a  so-called  cash-and-carry  basis,  caution  must  be 
exercised  to  insure  avoidance  of  a  possible  danger.  Under  in- 
ternational law  and  practice,  while  a  neutral  government  has 
no  obligation  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  selling  munitions 
and  lending  money,  the  same  international  law  and  practice 
completely  forbids  any  government  or  any  of  its  agencies  from 
selling  armis  or  extending  credits.  If  a  neutral  government 
does  £0,  it  is  obviously  a  hostile  act  and  a  form  of  belligf;rency. 
I  have  been  somewhat  disturbed  by  items  that  have  appeared 
in  our  press  in  the  last  several  months  which  imply  that  if  the 
arms  emibargo  were'lifted  the  United  States  Government, 
through  certain  of  its  agencies — such  as  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation — might  consider  it  both  fca.sible  and  ad- 
visable to  lend  money  for  construction  of  plants  and  plant 
extensions. 

In  other  words,  if  the  embargo  on  arms  is  lifted,  and  an 
attempt  is  made  to  get  blood  money  from  across  the  sea, 
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the  munitions  business  will  prow  r.vprnicht  as  a  rr.iish- 
room.  It  will  need  m^npy  and  thf  first  piac-^  to  which  it 
will  EO  for  n-ionry  i.s  fhv  Rf-Ci;n>'nic';o:i  P.nrinc*^  CorjiOia- 
tion.  because  the  Reconstruction  Pmancp  Corporation  ha>, 
I  iindersrand,  a  .-urplu.s  of  nver  $1200  000  000  m  unii.^d 
credit  faciliMt-s  VVhwe  trchnical'.y  and  th.  ore' ically  loans 
of  cur  Government  for  plant  construction  and  p!;ir.t  expan- 
sion wcuid  no'  b>  a  dirrit  pait;c:pa!ii)n  :n  the  sale  and 
finance  of  thf  munitions  trade,  in  actuali'y  any  ^ucJi  advance 
by  \ho  R'cnn5truct:on  Pinancf  Corpora'inn  or  any  oth-T 
branch  of  the.Gov»Tnment  would  amount  to  practic.illy  the 
sanu'  thing 

If  Congres?  s»' -s  fit  to  r^-peal  th'^  arm>  .-'mbarr(\  I  feci 
that  thert-  sh^iUJd  bf  an  amendment  saf'-guaidint;  u-,  asamst 
any  extenyion  of  credits.  Jirectlv  or  ind.rectly.  by  the  United 
6f;it«^s  Gov°rnm"nf  In  connection  with  the  mimit'on";  tr  ide 
Ther^^  is  pUnry  of  ne'-d  for  Reconstruction  Finance  Co;p-~r,.- 
tiun  credit  m  this  country  wrhout  divertin:?  it  into  such  a 
Violation  of  in'^'mat'-mn]  law  as  helpinfr  to  finance  muniiions 
sal'-.-?  to  Etirop»'^n  b^IIieerenfs  Out.-ide  of  prr-ss  reports.  I 
hav>>  no  concrete  evidence  that  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
C' r])nratlon  Is  c<)nt..  r?ipl  itinij  =U(  h  action:  but.  in  my  jud?- 
m»'nt.  th«'  mere  i^^ssibilify  that  it  mittht  b*  warrant*  an 
am' rirtmrnr  cimpUfrly  prev<  ntinc  any  i  uch  pxj':->;b:li;y 

M:  Pn.i.dtnt  ir.  r  nclaie-n,  a.s  an  ordinary  John  Smith 
wh)  hu^  ll.sfen'd  t"  th'-  debat«'.s  and  who  !ia  rnadi  an  honest 
effort  to  fl.id  oir  whf-rr  th'-  real  int.Te.st  of  th'  United  S'atcij 
ll(•^.  I  have  come  t")  the  cot. elusion  tha  i'  i.  my  (>b!iga':on 
to  vof<'  for  90  p«'rc»'nt  of  the  p»'ndinK  meaiiac.  but  not  for 
the  10  pc-rren"  ctveriiia:  th.  proposed  repe.il  cf  th''  T<rn-.t- 
embargo.  I  mention  the  10  p*  r'ent  covcrimz  thf  prv.p  ■'^ed 
rf  pt^al  of  the  ninu  embargo  because  I  bcheve  statistics  reveal 
that  diir.ni?  th<  las'  war  only  10  percent  of  all  the  inont  y  vse 
rec'-:',ed  from  celling  uU  sorts  of  corn^K;dlt:e^,  and  pr^ 'duels 
ti>  K'iioiv  came  from  the  sa'.f  of  munitions. 

F  ;  tl'.e  safi'y  and  inter-'st  o:  the  United  States.  I  btiicv 
tht  arms  emliaiwo  should  be  retained.  Simu'i'.anccusly.  I 
think  all  other  piuducts  --he  uld  be  put  on  a  real  cash-and- 
carry  basis,  with  ria.s(  nablc  modifications  to  permit  Uriited 
Slates  shippm;;  to  cp'rate  in  localrae.-.  where  '.here  is  no 
real  danger  to  it  At  th-'  miimen'  I  am  90  perc-nt  with  our 
prtat  Presid'^nt  and  onlv  10  p'-rcent  a;;airv-t  h.m.  ix.ause  I 
have  not  been  cunvinc-d  fhar  our  first  line  cf  defcn  e  is  in 
France  or  >.nv  ether  part  of  Europe.  It  is  in  the  good  old 
U  S  A.  proteited  as  it  K-  by  an  ocean  3  000  miles  wide.  As 
to  tht-  10  pereeiit,  where  we  part  company  it  is  not  becau.^e 
I  liave  Chang'  d  my  opinion,  for  my  views  on  this  matter  are 
no'A-  'he  iaflie  as  rhey  were  wlien  the  arms  embai^to  was 
originally  parsed.  At  that  time  cur  distinguished  Pi'sident 
lumself  was  one  of  the  greate.-t  advocates  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo. He  conv.nced  me  then  of  its  wisdom  to  sU' h  an 
extent  that  the  more  recent  autuments  have  not  ju-lified  ^;.y 
chanKc  in  my  petition.  I  believe  that  dO  ptrcent  cf  the  p»^nd- 
in^  n;easure  ii  w.i.o  and  ui  m.my  respects  greatly  strengthens 
our  ability  to  stuy  cut  of  war,  as  compi;..ed  with  what  is 
contamed  in  the  present  lav  The  oth«:r  10  percent — tlie 
arm'--embarg:)  rtp'.al— which  is  a  departure  from  th-^  ex- 
Istiiii:  law.  :n  nr  estimation  i.n  an  unwi  e  and  dancernus 
departure,     Th.r.fore.  I  am  ccniptlled  to  f.IInvs-  wha'  I  coi^- 

ccive  to  be  my  obhr.ation  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States 

nc  of  Europe  cr  of  the  worlu— and  vote  against  such  repeal. 

Mr.  Pres.Jenl.  I  shall  slay  w.th  th»  administration  ail  the 
way  down  the  lin--,  through  the  cotton  fields  of  North  Carolina, 
wh-^re  we  have  cott  ;n  to  sell:  throu^th  the  tobacco  plantations 
tf  N  rth  Carolina,  where  we  have  tobacco  to  sell:  through  the 
lovely  hills  of  western  North  Carolina,  where  we  mine  mica 
to  sell;  and  ihroUk"!!  tl".e  ca^t' r.n  part  of  Noith  Carolina,  where 
we  have  peanuts  a'-. .1  --weet  and  Irish  potatoes  to  sell.  I  shall 
go  throui;h  the  we>tern  wheat  fields  the  grea^  Corn  B^  l^  and 
the  mine.>  of  our  o  un'ry  h.tnd  m  hand  with,  the  adrrunistra- 
ti'.n.  I  am  100  p<.rcen'  for  the  cash-ard-c.^rry  provision.  I 
want  to  sell  to  tlie  world  all  we  can  sell  for  the  backs  and  the 
stom.achs  of  the  unfortunate  (.  f  the  earth.  Bu'.  Mr  President, 
as  I  stroll  across  the  great  land.i  of  Amtrxa,  from  the  east  to 


the  west,  from  the  lovely  blu'^  waters  cf  the  Atlantic  to  th* 
turbulrnt  waves  cf  the  Pacific.  wh»n  I  arrive  there  and  .'■>ee  ii 
sign  set  atop  a  great  munitions  plant  where  Instruments  of 
death  are  manufao'ured  and  powd'-r  and  dynamite  are  stored. 
I  stop 

I  w.ilk  hand  in  hand  with  the  administration  alon^  tha 
I  hirhw.ty  of  peace  and  happ.ness.  thr.^ugh  the  cotton  fields, 
th*^-  tobacco  plantations,  the  great  land.-  of  the  East  wht-re 
pt-anwts  and  potatoes  are  grown,  the  great  Corn  Bi.lt.  th? 
Wheat  Belt,  and  through  innumerable  textile  plants  and  mian- 
ufacturmg  en'f^rprL^es  cf  t'.ery  description.  But  when  I  see 
before  me  a  great  plant  engaged  m  the  maniifac'ure  of  in- 
struments of  death  and  daiiination,  I  stop.  Thert.-  is  a  pata 
le.i.iing  to  th"  rmht.  and  there  is  one  Itadin'/  straight  for-.v^irc'. 
I  h.  ive  decided  to  take  the  path  to  the  right  T  -hnll  n:  i 
d>i-'gard  that  sign  of  danger.  I  have  trod  s*)  far  in  safety. 
a-id  I  .=ha!l  go  to  the  right  instead  of  venturing  into  that 
plant. 

So,  Mr.  Preident.  I  shall  votf<  ngain'^t  Kftinct  the  arms 
rnibai  :o.  B' cau.'o  cf  thi'  little  common  horse  sens-e  that  I 
p<y-s-'-s.  I  know,  by  way  of  i;lu^trat:cn  that  if  fwi  m  n  a:e 
firhfing  and  I  am  favorabl  -  \>  me  and  I  ]  u'.l  i  uf  .  f  my 
br'icl:"-'  p(jok.t  a  lond'  d  :e\'  I-.'  ■)•  ar.d  hand  :t  'o  h  ni  and  ^e 
k.l  -  his  udvf  rsary,  as  the  r-sult  (;f  ir.y  pai  tu  ipation  a;^..'  as.-is'  - 
anco.  I  fini  iu-^t  as  gu.lty  of  his  mur-l  r  a.-^  thnui-h  I  hrd 
pulled  the  trg-^er.  I  know  that  my  .  oul  will  experience  the 
samt  punishment  in  the  futur"  a^  will  th»'  soul  rf  the  mm 
who  actuallv  did  the  slayinf 

Mr  Fre.adent  and  Senators,  we  all  lo\e  r.ion'-y.  and  we  war  t 
to  '-■■il  all  We  can.  I  :>m  100  p'-reent  for  tnal  df^ive.  I  will 
rir\er  cast  m.y  -.o'e  to  jjiace  ir.struments  of  de.ith  in  the  liancs 
cif  any  P' >  \i\>  to  lay  their  fallow  n;- ii.  b-'  thev  enemies  cr 
frionds,  bla-  k  or  wliite,  from  a.iv  pait  of  tii''  whole  worM, 
Th  it  is  mv  position 

Mr  Pre-idenf,  unfortunately  t!ie  people  of  America  do  not 
und'Tstai^d  tho  question  b'-fore  us.  MilIinn.N  (  t  Americai  s 
think  they  will  not  be  able  to  sell  their  cotton,  their  wheat, 
their  tobacco,  their  corn,  thfir  birl'^y.  or  any  of  their  nranu- 
factured  prodiiots.  and  receive  cash  for  ih^^-m.,  unles.s  we  li-'t 
the  arms  enVoargo,  They  think  that  in  order  to  sell  their 
products,  farm  or  manufactured,  we  must  lift  th-^  arm.s  em- 
bargo. I  am  soiry  that  fa!>e  impre- -ion  p:e\ail-  among  the 
American  people,  because,  knowing  the  American  rjecpl'^  as 
I  do.  I  can  never  bnng  m.yself  to  believe  that  th  r  •  is  a  mo-her 
or  fa'her  in  Ai-^enoa,  or  a  s.nple  livini:,  breathing  person 
among  tlie  130.000,000  pt^ople  of  Amrricn,  who  would  partici- 
pate and  becom-'  an  .ucessory  bcfor*^  or  after  'he  fact  in  a 
murri  a-  merely  for  the  purpos--  rf  sojhnt,'  -i  hu-h*'!  of  wheat. 
I  d     11  -t  boli'.ve  It.  and  I  ne\er  >  an  b    br:-Mi  Ir  to  bolie\e  it. 

Mr  President  I  have  given  this  question  mvKh  s'udy.  At 
thi.>  fadirig  hour  of  the  afternoon  I  wish  to  sav  that  I  have 
been  told  by  many  <  i  my  clo.-.tst  friend-  'hat  90  porcont  of  th^^ 
people  of  mv  Sta'e  of  Nonh  Carolina  favor  lifting  the  arms 
embargo.  They  have  called  me  time  and  again,  night  aft  r 
nuht.  and  said:  "If  : ou  valu-"'  your  political  hide  you  had  bet- 
ter abide  bv  tho  opinion  of  your  constituent.s.  because  90  per- 
cent of  them  favor  lifting  the  embargo."  The  great  majony 
cf  the  letters  I  have  received  favor  lifting  the  embargo.  ,is 
agam-t  'he  theory  of  retaining  it. 

Mr  President,  I  have  utterly  disregarded  su(  h  -tatf m.nt^. 
I  feo]  th.ar  if  thrre  ever  was  a  time  in  all  the  years  I  havo  been 
a  Member  of  the  Senate  when  I  should  vote  mv  hone-t-to-God 
conscientious  convictions,  as  every  other  M'^mbor  of  tlus  b^  >ly 
wnil  do.  that  time  :•>  :io\v.  I  have  not  be-'n  oopsci'  nti(  u^lv  abie 
to  bring  myself  to  any  other  conclusion  than  thar  wh-oh  I 
have  chosen.  I  say  to  th<='  people  of  my  S'ate,  to  whom  I  mu-t 
look  for  any  poiuical  future,  that  m  casting  my  vote  I  shall 
cast  a  vote  dictated  by  the  heanthrobs  of  my  conscience:  and 
no  one  can  be  blamed  for  doing  that. 

I  wish  to  direct  m.y  remarks  to  North  Carolina  and  •  >  siy 
tha-  I  want  m.y  friends  down  there  to  sell  their  cotton  for 
cash  on  the  barrel  h^-ad.  I  want  them  to  sell  th.eir  mua, 
their  corn,  their  tobacco,  their  peanuts,  their  potatoes.  a:Kl 
their   textiles.     They  wani   to   do   it,   too.     Huwever,   I   si  :p 
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there.     I  will  not  vote  to  sell  Instruments  of  death  to  be 
used  to  kill  human  beings.     I  do  not  believe  the  po.ssessors 
in  North  Carolina  of  the  products  I  have  mentioned  would 
ever  be  willing  to  be  accessories  before  or  after  the  fact  in   i 
bringing  about  the  death  of  their  fellow  men.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  S'mators  who  have  done  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  me  this  afternoon,  and  who  have  been 
mcst  patient  with  me.  I  desire  to  say  that,  regardless  cf 
my  vote  and  regardless  of  the  vot"  of  any  other  Member  of 
this  body,  I,  Lke  you,  shall  pray  that  whatever  action  we 
may  tako  will  not  lead  us  into  war,  becau.se,  after  all,  the  sole 
objective  we  all  have  in  view  is  that  of  keeping  America  out 
of  war,  and  keeping  our  sons  nestled  close  to  the  hearts  and 
the  bosoms  of  their  mothers,  North,  East,  South,  and  West.       • 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  beginning  on  Monday  when  the  Senate  assembles,  no 
Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than  1  hour 
on  the  joint  resolution,  nor  more  than  once  or  longer  than 
30  minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  agree 
to  the  proposal  made  by  our  able  leader,  I  have  very  care- 
fully canvas.srd  the  sentiment  among  various  Members  of  the 
Senate,  and  I  find  some  opposition  to  the  propcscd  aRreemont. 
I  think  I  can  hold  out  to  the  able  Senator  the  hope  that  prob- 
ably on  Monday  some  such  arrangement  can  be  made — I  do 
not  know  whether  or  not  In  the  precise  form  .suggested — but 
I  .shall  be  glad  to  confer  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
and  .-ee  if  j-ome  arrangement  cannot  be  made  placing  a  limita- 
tion on  debate,  probably  commencing  with  Tuesday. 

In  behalf  of  myself  and  other  Members  of  the  Senate,  I 
desire  to  express  our  very  deep  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  fiom  Kentucky  for  the  manner  in  which  he  has 
conducted  the  proceedings  during  the  consideration  of  the 
unfinished  business.  No  one  can  complain  of  his  patience, 
his  generosity,  or  his  good  will.  At  this  time,  however,  I  am 
unable  to  conform  to  the  proposal  made;  and  therefore  I 
must  ob.iect. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  regret  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  feels  compelled  to  object,  I  appreciate  the 
ctTorts  he  has  made  to  cooperate  in  working  out  a  plan  by 
which  this  measure  may  be  brought  speedily  to  a  conclusion. 
Of  course,  however,  I  accept  his  objection  in  the  spirit  in 
which  he  tenders  it.  I  sincerely  trust,  and  I  have  no  right  to 
doubt,  that  he  will  attempt  further  to  cooperate  with  me  in 
working  out  a  plan  by  which  wo  may  limit  debate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  something 
was  said  about  the  history  of  former  emibargoes  issued  by  our 
Government.  Some  time  ago  I  requested  Mr.  Ruskin  Mc- 
Ardle.  the  Librarian  of  the  Senate,  to  compile  the  history  of 
each  act  ptM-taming  to  embargoes.  He  has  just  handed  to  me 
such  a  compilation,  which  had  already  been  compiled  by  the 
legislative  reference  service  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  it  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee?  Tlic  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

^ME.^RCO   ACTS    OF  rONGKE.SS     11794     1937) 

Act  cf  June  4.  1794  i  1  Stat    372.  ch    41) 

Tlir  PrPFident  was  auihcri/ed,  until  the  next  sc.s'<ion  of  Congress, 
whi^-ii'vcr  in  1k.s  opma  n  tlic  public  safety  required  It.  to  lay  an 
embargo  on  all  Ui.iU-d  States  ai.d  foreign  ves.M-l.s.  i?\icli  einl:aru-0  to 
expire  15  days  after  the  co.-nrr.cnccment  of  tiie  next  session  (1.  e., 
en  Deeen.ber  22,   1795). 

Joint  resolution  of  Marcii  26    1794   (1  Stat.  400.  II) 

An  embargo  laid  for  30  days  on  all  ves.'-els  in  United  States  ports, 
bound   It  anv   fon-a^n  port     no  clc;iranre.s  to  be   furnish.ed   to  any 
ves^^el    bound    for   any   forei'ttn   port    ■(xcept    Fh:ps   or   vessels,    under 
till-  unmedlate  dircct'inns  cf  the  President  of  tiie  United  States.  ' 
Joint  resolution  cf  April  2.   1794   d   S'at.  400.  Ill) 

AH  registered  vessels  d(  parting  from  United  States  ports  required, 
diinn-.;  the  roiitlnuance  of  V.w  emibargo  of  March  26,  1794,  above,  to 
give  bond,  equal  to  dc  uble  the  value  of  the  v's,-ol  and  cargo,  that 
the  cargo  \v.  uld  be  rclanded  in  anctlicr  United  St.ites  port. 

No  clearance  to  be  gi anted  to  any  foreign  vessel,  during  con- 
tinu.mce  of  the  embargo,    but  'all  armed  vessels  possessing  public 


ccmmtsslons  from  any  foreign  power  (letters  of  marque  excepted)" 
were  not  subject  to  the  embargo. 

Joint  resolution  of  April  18,  1794    (1   Stat.  401,  IV) 
Embargo  of  March  26,  1794,  above,  continued  until  May  25,  1794. 
Joint  resolution  of  May  7,  1794   (1  Stat.  401.  V) 

The  President  was  authorized  to  direct  clearances  of  United 
States  ves-sels  bound  for  any  port  beyond  the  Cape  of  Good  H-.ipe. 
notwithstanding  "the  em.bargo,"  provided  the  owners  gave  secvu-ity 
not   to  unlade   cargo   before   arrival   at  Cape  of   Good   Hope. 

Act  cf  June  13,  1798  (1  Stat.  565-566,  ch    53) 

Section  1.  Vefsels  owned,  etc.,  by  residents  of  the  United  States 
prohibited  from  departing  for  or  trading  with  France,  the  We.st 
Indies,  or  any  French  territory,  under  peiialty  of  forfeiture  of 
vci-sel  and  cargo. 

Section  2.  All  such  vessels  clearing  from  United  States  portr  for 
foreign  voyages  required  to  give  bond,  in  sum  equal  to  value  of 
vessel  and  cargo,  not  to  trade  with  or  go  to  any  port  of  FYance. 
the  West  Indies,  or  any  French  territory,  "unless  by  stress  of 
weather,  want  of  provisions,  or  by  actual  force  and  violence.  Lo  be 
fully  proved  and  manifested  before  tlie  acquittance  of  such  bond." 

Section  4.  Thi.s  act  to  continue  in  force  until  the  end  of  the  next 
Bcssiiin  of  Congress  d.  e,  until  March  2,  1799  i. 

Section  5  If,  before  the  next  session  of  Congress  France  should 
di.scontlnue  hostiliiies,  etc.,  the  President  was  autlionzed  lo  discon- 
tinue these  proiilbitions,  etc. 

Act  of  February  9,  1709  (1  Stat.  613  616,  ch   2) 

Act  to  be  cfTectivr  from  March  3,  1709,  to  March  3,  1800 

Kertlons  1  and  2  are  blinilar  to  i»ecti(jnfi  1  and  2  (jf  llie  art  of  June 
13.  1798,  above,  except  that  the  bond  is  to  be  in  sum  equal  to  value 
of  vessel  and  one  ililrd  of  the  value  of  the  cargo. 

Serf  ion  4  nuthon/ad  the  President  at  any  lime  lo  dlsconlinue  the 
proiilbitions  under  thl.n  net, 

Sictlon  6  authorizi'd  the  President  to  instnict  "rommnndrrs  of 
the  public  armed  Khips  of  the  United  Btates"  lo  stop  and  examine 
any  Unlti'd  Siales  vessel  on  the  high  seas,  wliich  there  was  reason 
to  HU.'-pecl  WHS  engaged  in  prohibited  commerce,  and  if  it  appeared 
lo  be  bound  for  French  territory,  elc.,  lo  seize  same  and  send  il  lo 
the  neareifl  United  States  port. 

Hection  6  provided  for  trial  of  cases  of  seizure  of  United  Slates 
vessels. 

Act  of  February  27.  1800  (2  Stat.  7-11,  ch    10) 

Provisions  similar  to  tho.se  of  February  9,  1799,  above,  for  the 
period  from  March  2,  1800,  to  March  3.  1801,  but  for  the  purposes 
of  this  act  the  island  of  Hispanlola  was  to  be  considered  a 
dependency  of  France 

Act  of  February  28.  1806   (   Stat.  351.  ch.  9) 

Commercial  intercourse  prohibited  for  1  year  between  residents 
of  the  United  States  and  any  part  of  the  island  of  Santo  Domingo 
not  under  French  Juri.sdlclion.  under  penalty  of  seizure  and  con- 
demnation of  vessel  and  cargo. 

Owners  of  vessels,  etc..  clearing  for  foreign  voyages  required  to 
give  bond,  in  a  sum  equal  to  the  value  of  the  ve.s.sel  and  cargo. 
not  to  go  to  prohibited  parts  of  Santo  Domingo  or  sell  goods  to 
residents  there. 

Provisions  for  collection  of  penalties,  etc. 

Tiie  President  was  authorized  lo  discontinue  prohibitions  under 
this  act  at  any  time. 

Act  of  December  22,  1807  (2  Stat.  451-453,  ch.  5) 

Embargo  laid  on  all  vessels  in  United  States  ports  bound  for 
foreign  ports;  no  clearance  to  be  furnished  to  any  vessel  bound  for 
a  foreign  port  except  "vessels  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the 
President":   President  given  authority  to  enforce  embargo. 

All  registered  or  sea  letter  vessels  departing  from  United  States 
ports  required  to  give  bond  in  sum  double  the  value  of  vessel  and 
cargo,  that  cargo  would  be  relanded  in  some  United  States  port, 
"Armed  vessels  pcsscssing  public  commissions  from  any  foreign 
power"  are  not  subject  to  this  embargo.  (Repealed  by  act  of  Mar. 
1,   1809.  below,  effective  June  28.  1809.) 

Act  of  January  9,  1808   (2  Stat.  453-454,  ch.  8) 

Section  1  During  the  continuance  of  the  Embargo  Act  of  Decem- 
ber 22,  1807,  above,  vessels  licen.sed  for  coasting  trade  were  required 
to  give  bond,  in  a  sum  double  the  value  of  the  ve.ssel  and  cargo  that 
the  \es.sel  would  iiot  go  to  any  foreign  port  aud  that  the  cargo  would 
be  relanded  m  some  United  States  port. 

Section  2  Owners  of  licensed  fishing  ves.sels  or  whaling  vessels  were 
not  to  carry  any  cargo  except  sea  stores,  etc.;  bond  was  required,  in 
four  times  "the  value  cf  tlie  ve.ssel  and  cargo,  not  to  go  to  any  foreign 
port,  and  to  return  to  some  United  States  port,  except  that  in  case 
of  licensed  vessels  whose  activities  were  coutincd  to  United  States 
rivers,  bays,  or  sounds,  a  bond  of  $300  for  each  ton  of  vessel  was 
sufficient, 

St-ction  3  The  penalty  for  shipping  goods  in  violation  of  the  Em- 
bargo Act  of  Decerr.ber  22,  1807,  or  of  this  act  was  prescribed  as; 

(1)  forfeiture  of  vc:-sel  and  cargo,  or,  if  vessel  not  seized,  pay- 
ment of  double  the  value  of  ship  and  cargo. 

(2)  owner,  etc.,  to  be  thereafter  not  allowed  credit  for  duties  on 
any  importations. 

i3)  master  or  comniander  and  persons  knowlng'.y  concerned  in 
voyage  each  to  pay  penalty  of  from  $1,000  to  $20,000  for  each  offense 
whether  the  vessel  was  seized  or  not,  and 
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(4)  cath  of  master  or  crmmander  kr.'iulr. Tly  cfT'^r.ding  to  be  In- 
ndp  ,'.«-.hle    thtr* ufcr,  before  anv  rorecior  of  customs 

S«M:t4on  4  Exception  in  favor  of  nrmod  vessels  In  act  of  I>cembpr 
M.  Irfu7.  to  app.y  onJy  to  public  aruud  vessrfjls  uid  not  t<^  privateers, 
vr!»^  I^  ljavli..j  letters  of  marqut-  or  oth  r  p-lvate  armed  vessels. 
wlU'  h  were  t-  be  mbject  to  law  gnvernl:  g  d'.-par'ure  of  other  private 
loreJt^n  veMCls 

Section  5    tortiri,  ves-sels  were  not  to  Ciirry  anv  rargro  except  sea 
•tores    necf8>.try    I   r    the    voyugc.    under    penalty    of    forlciturc    ai.d 
r!»mnatlcn  of  \es.:>el  and  cirgo  and  payment  cf  fr,:u  $1.00U   to 
''  K)  fnr  each  offense 
Section  6    R«-v.ulanons  U-t  rollrr'ions  rf  priuiItlo«.  e'c 
Sertioij  7    Duration  of  Embargo  Act  of  December  22.  1807.  above, 
>  b>:  p;irt  nt  12  months  during  which  :n. parted  gcod^  mujt  be 
rted   In   ordi*r   to   be   entitled    to   dra-*-b'ir(c 

Act  of  Mdrch  12.  1B;.8  .2  Stat    4.  J  475.  ch.  33) 

s«Tfion  1  Du'ing  t!;c  connnuanc*-  f  tiif  Embargo  Act  of 
D»-T^mber  22  1807.  above,  "ships  nwis'-d  bv  Ini't-d  ^rtates  citizens 
Wf TP  pnliibiied  Imm  leaving  h  United  StnTe>-  port  or  receiving 
cl<  HTuiice,  Without  giving  bond  lur  double  the  valuf  ol  vessel  and 
r,ir«>i  a^<l  to  f.n  tu  fnreigti  port  antl  to  reland  carpo  in  United 
Stnfi»s  port,  ex.-^pt  in  ctse  of  American  v<ssels  whose  trade  wns 
iir'f<irmiv  coiitl!  p<l  to  Uriited  States  rivers,  bavs.  .xoiind*  and 
l»ke«.  wnere  Ixjnd  of  $iiOo  loi  each  ton  of  vesi^el  was  suHic.ent 
I'\'r<?igii  ves.sel9  n quired  to  give  bond,  for  f'lUr  times  the  value  of 
vesficl  and  cn.-jjo  Vxf>'re  leaving  United  States  perls  or  receiving 
rle.iranre  with  curgo  de.-nned  ft'r  another  United  States  port,  not 
to  go  to  a  foreign  port  and  to  reland  careo  in  the  United  States 

StTtion  2  BoaT.^  without  masts  or  deck.s  and  whose  trade  was 
confined  to  United  States  rh'crs.  bays,  and  sounds  not  adjacent 
to  foreign  natlrn*  were  to  be  either  exf>mpt  from  bond  or  re- 
quired to  give  bond  in  sum  of  t30  for  euch  ton  of  vessel,  not  to 
engage  in  foreign  trade 

Section  3  Ce.*"' itL  :>te  of  re!.:nf!irg  tn  he  produrei,!  bv  par'y  to 
bond  within  4  months  after  clearance  of  vesse's 

Section  4  Exportation  of  go<-ir's  by  land  or  witter  prt  hiblced  und*>r 
penalty  of  up  to  «I()iXH)  for  each  offense  B:it  powt  r  of  Pre.<;d<  nt 
under  Embaii^M  An  of  Deceni^^er  22.  1807.  above  and  r'ehts  of  fish- 
ing \e?8el.>  under  supplementary  act  of  Jan'iary  9    I80fl    n  't  atTect'd. 

S<;  tion  5  M;^.«t'"r-  .ii.d  mates  of  fl.^hiiig  ve-s  Is  r>  quired  to  take 
o«th  as  to  whetlier  fl-hlns;  fare  had  been  sold  du'^ing  voy  ii?e  unfier 
pt  na:ty  of  tlOO.  but  oath  not  required  of  .-in. ill  vessels  flshmi,'  on  our 
own  coasts 

St»ctlon  6.  Re^^ulations  as  to  collection  of  p<'ria!ties.  etc 

Section  7  Pre.-;d(nt  aut^lOrlzed  to  permit  Unl'ed  Sta'es  citiz«.^ns  to 
Mnd  ve.s^els  to  brins  back  their  property  in  foreign  ports  provided 
they  comply  with  cntain  bt  ml  requireaier.ls  (Repealed  by  act 
of  January  ft.  1809.  bekw.  effecLive  June  28,  18u9  i 

Act  of  January  9,  1809  (2  Slut    506  507.  ch.  5) 

F'.  lein^  of  goods  on  board  ship  or  other  carrier  for  exportation 
in  violation  of  embargo  laws  made  a  "high  mi.-demeanor.'  penalized 
by  ttre  equal  to  four  tin-.r«  The  value  of  good-  m  aidition  to  for- 
feiture of  carrier  and  goods,  mlormers  tnir.leU  to  ono-half  the 
line 

Permit  retiuired  for  loading  gi  tds  on  ve-sels,  loading  to  be 
subjeei  to  inspection  and  biT.d  required  m  sum  of  six  times  the 
value  of  the  ves.--el  and  cargo,  not  to  go  to  foreign  port  or  deliver 
Riods  to  any  other  vessel,  and  to  re-land  cargo  in  United  States 
port  Cor.ectors  of  ct.stoms  authorl^^•d  to  refuse  perm.t  wl.en  lu 
their  opinion  there  was  IntenLu.u  to  violate  embargo,  or  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Presulen' 

Permits  required  «{  vessels  tradlnsj  on  United  Sta'es  bays,  sounds. 
rl\ers.  or  lakes.  »:'li  bond  of  f.'loo  for  e^ch  ton  of  the  ve  ;.«<.•  1.  not 
to  depart  without  i  learanee  or  encai;e  m  forei-:n  tr,ide  etc  unci,  r 
pei;;\lty  of  forfeiture  cf  \--s5el  a:ul  pajmer.t  of  sum  equal  to  value 
of  vessel  anil  eariro  by  owner    etc 

Owners  of  vessels  held  liable  for  violation  <^f  embargo  iaws  m 
aOdi'ion  to  other  parties  li.ible  Additiuiial  bond  of  $J'jO  required 
when  new  rekji.ster  or  license  >:ranted  or  en  sale  of  ship,  aciinst  us? 
of  vessel  in  violation  of  embargo  laws 

Certificate  cf  reUridmg  of  carkio  within  2  mor.th.s  r(  quired 

Bond  reqi!ln.d  for  registered  or  sea  letter  veaseij  similar  to  that 
re'-iuired  for  co.istmg  trade. 

CoIIectcrs  aiilh  Tized  to  sei^e  troixls  on  •.<  ss»  is.  ptr  ;f  'hore  v  is 
retison  to  bela-ve  these  were  intended  for  exptirtatio;;  also  to  reciuire 
b<inds  for  relandin^  of  gixxls  in  United  States  port.s 

Collector?  to  ob-y  rules  and  ret;\i!ations  of  t!ie  Presici'^iit  m  ex- 
erci. mg  po-^ers  under  einbarj'o  law.s  Provision  for  sUits  agam.st 
collectors  to  recover  properTv  seized 

Pveslder.t  airluru'ed  to  u.se  land  or  naval  forces  to  enforce  em- 
bar.'o  laws. 

Provision  for  rolierfon  of  penalties,  etc 

Pre-idevt  au'h^vized  to  hire  for  not  m  ire  than  1  year  30  Un:tf>d 
Sta'es  vesc>el-   net   'XCi'edii.g   130  tons  each  for  enforcing  embargo 

l.iU- 

Pi  wers  cf  th'--  Pr^-ldent  under  section  7  of  act  cf  M.irrh  12  1808. 
above,  to  cei'.so  i  H.  pealed  by  act  of  Mar  1,  1809,  below,  efleciive 
June   28.    18iN  i 

Act  oi  M.iTcli  1.  1809  i2  S'.at    530-533,  ch    24,  sees    11-19) 
11    19 1 

Seition  11  President  authorl7»^d.  In  case  either  France  or  Great 
Britain  should  cea^e  to  violate  the  neutral  commerce  of  the  United 
Staus.  to  deciare  the  same  by  proclamation,   after  which  trade  of 


th  ■  U  .ited  States  suspended  by  this  act  and  the  embargo  acts  might 
be  removed. 

St^ction  1?  Embargo  acts  repealed  ex?tpt  so  fnr  ns  they  related 
to  Great  Britain  and  FYance  and  th-lr  po  isessiors 

SectUn  13  B^  nu  required  of  any  vessels  bound  for  a  forc'gn  part. 
In  n  sum  diu'-K  the  value  of  vess-'l  and  ca-co  In  case  of  Uni'f'd 
States  Vessels,  or  four  times  the  value  of  foreign  vess-ls.  that  the 
v«  .'Sol  would  not  leave  wlrhout  clearance  or  go  to  a  port  cf  France 
or  Great  Britain  or  their  possessions,  or  directly  or  indirectly  trade 
wi'.h  them,  and  that  the  provisions  cf  section  2  of  Embargo  Ac,  of 
January  9.  1808  above,  would  be  complied  with.  CcUiflcate  of  land- 
lug  of  cargo  required 

Section  14  Repeal,  af;  of  March  15,  1809.  of  certain  restriction.'  en 
coasting  trnd.?  vets  Is    under  the  embargo  laws 

Section  15  A  permit  required  for  coa.sting  trade  vess.-^is  also  a 
bond.  In  a  Fum  double  the  value  of  ihe  veisiil  and  cargo,  rhat  the 
vessel  w(  u!d  not  proce*'d  to  a  foreign  port  and  would  rc-lar.d  In  some 
United  Srates  port;  but  vessels  engaged  In  trade  on  rlvery,  bays  and 
sounds  were  required  to  gUe  similar  bond  in  an  amount  of  tlJO  only. 

Section  16  V -s.sels  departing  from  United  Siaies  p'  rts,  wuh-iit 
clearance  or  permit  or  having  given  bold,  to  be  forfpittd;  the 
owner,  ma  ter,  etc..  were  each  required  to  pay  a  sum  equal  to  V£,lue 
of  vessel  and  cargo. 

S'ction  18    Regulations  for  recovering  of  penalties,  etc 

Section  19  Art  to  remain  in  force  until  June  28,  1809.  and  .11  em- 
bargo laws  to  be  repealed  as  of  June  28    18C9 

Act  of  June  28,  1809  (2  Stat   550  551,  ch  9) 

S-cticns  11  and  18  or  act  cf  March  1.  1809  above,  continued  tntll 
May  1    1810 

No  ve-^ustl  "except  such  a.s  may  be  chartered  or  emplcvfd  for  the 
publ  c  by  the  Pre-'dent  '  to  depart  for  Gre.it  Britain.  Franre,  or  their 
dependencies.  A  bond  ;n  the  sum  of  d'juble  the  va!u'>  of  vessel  i^nd 
cargo,  that  vessel  would  not  go  to  or  trade  with  the  prohlhltrd 
coontrles.  required  of  all  vess  Is  hound  for  foreign  ports.  un1er 
penalty  of  forleiture  cf  vessel  and  ca.go  and  pa:.-ment  of  a  sum  equal 
t?  value  of  ship  and  cir^o  bv  owner,  ma.-^ter,  etc.,  ".-evcrally." 

Provisions  for  recovery  of  pen.iltles,  etc 

Act  of  M.iv  1    laiO  I  J  Stat.  605-606,  ch.  39) 

No  Briti.sh  or  French  armed  vessel  to  be  permitted  to  enter  waters 
und  T  the  Juri.-dlct.on  -f  the  United  States 

A  1  ■  pacific"  intercourse  with  B.itish  or  French  armed  vesi-els 
forbidden;  persons  offending  to  be  -liable  to  be  bound  to  their  g.  od 
tK-haviour"  and  to  pay  fine  of  $2  000. 

Provision  for  discontinuance  of  restrictions  under  this  act  in  ciise 
either  Great  Britain  or  France  should  cease  to  violate  the  neu'ral 
commerce  of  the  Ui.iUd  Sta'e.s  (Repealrd  Mar  3.  181o,  3  St,it  22 >  ) 
Act  of  April  4,  1812  (2  Stat.  7U0-701.  ch   49) 

Embargo  laid  for  yo  days  on  all  ve.ssels  in  United  States  bound 
for  fore;gri  ports;  no  clearance  to  be  lurni.siied  to  any  ship  cxc«  pt; 
vcisels  in  ballast,  with  the  con.sent  of  ih,'  President. 

No  registered  or  sea  leUer  vessel  to  depart  from  United  Stii-es 
port  until  master,  owner,  etc  .  had  eneh  given  bond  m  a  .sum  dou  Die 
the  value  of  the  ve.sst^l  and  cur-.to.  to  reland  cart;.,  in  United  Sta  e3 
port 

Penalty  for  violations  of  this  acti 

(1)  F^orfeiture  of  vessel  and  cargo;  or 

(2i  If  vessel  was  not  seized,  owner,  etc.  to  pay  for  ench  ofTe'- pe 
a  sum  equal  to  double  the  value  of  the  vessel  and  cargo  aid  nc,  er 
be  allowed  credit  for  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  L  nited 
States. 

(3)  M.TSter  or  commander  of  ves.sel  a:id  all  persons  "who  sh  Ul 
knowingly  be  concerned."  each  respectively  to  pav  not  exeeedmw 
$20  UOO  or  less  than-  Sl.OOO  lor  each  offense,  whethier  the  vessel  be 
sei/'ed  or  not,  atid  ihe  oath  of  master  or  commander  to  be  thereafter 
in.idmi.-s.Tbie  before  any  collector  of  customs 

Pnnislcns  for  enforcement  of  penalties,  etc 

Act  of  April  14,  1812  (2  Stat.  707-708,  <h    56) 

Exportation  by  land  or  sea  cf  goods,  wa-es.  etc  ,  prohibited  during 
continuance  of  Embarro  Act  of  April  4.  1812.  above  under  j^ena  ty 
of  forfeiture  of  carrier  and  goods  and  payment  of  not  exceeding 
$10  000  by  owner  and  every  other  p  r-^on  knowiuj^ly  concerned"  la 
such  exportation. 

The  President  was  aiithorlzf^d  to  emric  y  land  and  nava!  forces  or 
mil.tia  for  pr^vem.ing  ille'.;Hl  d-  parture'nf  ves-'-oLs  m  violation  of  said 
Embargo  Act  or  illegal  exportation  contrary  lu  tins  aei,  etc. 

Pro.. slot. s  icr  lecovery  cl  penaltus 

Act  of  Decem.ber  17.  1813  (3  Stat  83- Q:V  rh  1) 
An  embargo  to  be  effective  until  Janur.r\-  1  1815  ot  un'il  ce?sa»l'^n 
of  hostilities,  was  laid  on  all  vessels  in  uV.ited  S*  i-ev  ports  and  vo 
cle.irance  was  to  b*-  f\irnished  to  any  vessel  during  that  period  I  \:i 
"public  armed  ve.s^eis  p*  s.se.-,sing  public  commis.-iuHs  iruni  any  1  r- 
eicn  power  ■  were  i.>  •   subjict  tc  tiie  e:r.b;irt;o. 

Seo-ion  2  If  any  person  lo.aded  a  carrier  with  goods  fcir  expora- 
tien  m  v\'  :at:n-T  .^f  t;  .,;  j^.,  ^e  would  forfeit  carrier  ar.d  ^toodv  be 
Eu^'l'v  cf  a  high  niisd' ncanor  •  and  be  fined  luur  times  'he  \  ;i  ue 
cf   the  'J.'  C..S. 

Se.t.on  4.  Vessels  whose  trade  was  confined  to  United  States  bays. 
si-ui.cls,  rivers,  or  lakes  could  get  permits  to  carry  good.-  under  bond 
cf  $;.-iOO  for  each  ton  of  vessel,  and  condit'o-ied  '.n  <  btamln-?  cle  tr- 
ance delivering  manifest,  not  engaging  in  foreign  trade,  and  delivery 

oX  fcooda  at  plu^e  mentioncU  Lu  cleurai^ce,  etc. 
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Pec'icn  fi  Penaltv  for  f.alluro  to  get  perndt  or  rive  bond  as 
rc'iU  te  1  m  .s<.ctioii  4,  ua.^  forfe.ture  of  t;oods  and  cur;;:)  arid  p.iyment 
of  a  sum  equal  to  value  of  vessel  and  caig.5,  by  ciwi.tr,  nla^ter,  etc., 
severally. 

Section  6  Provision  for  holding  rc.i^Lstered.  licensed,  etc.  owner 
liabl->  for  p-  naltK^  and  that  brnd  be  rf.;u;red  for  reL'istr.o.on, 
llceufe,  or  sale  of   vessel   durin?  continuance  cf   thi.s  act. 

Section  7.  Owners  of  ves.s*  Ls  "licen.'-*  d  lor  fisheries"  or  bound  on 
a  whaling  vovage  to  givi.  bor.ri.  m  four  times  the  value  of  \eKsel 
and  cargo,  not  to  go  to  foreign  port  and  to  return  with  their  fishing 
fare  to  the  Unitid  St.ites 

Section  8.  Penalty  for  departing  withnr  e'.e.'r-nce  or  permit 
or  engaging  In  forei_-ii  trade,  etc.  In  viohitii  n  of  this  act  va.s 
forfeiture  cf  ve;;.sel  and  cargo,  owiu  r  to  pay  double  the  value  of 
vessel  and  car^o  lur  each  offense  if  vessel  was  not  pei7ed  and  never 
to  be  allowed  cr^'dit  for  duties  on  import.=  .  and  master  or  com- 
IBftnder,  etc..  each  to  pay  not  exeeedmcr  f  20  000  for  each  oflen.se 
whether  ves.sel  was  seized  or  not,  imjirisoned  for  fn^m  6  months 
to  a  year,  and  oath  ol  mabter  or  commander  to  be  thirtaiter  inad- 
missible  before  coU'cter  of  customs 

Section  9  Foreij^n  vessels  were  subjof't  to  penalty  of  forfe.ture 
of  vess.'!  and  cargo  und  fine  uf  ih  t  e.xreedmi;  fJi'uOO  lor  tatcing 
on  bo.ird  goods  otln  r  tlian  provi.sU  nc  i.r.d  sea  store- 
Section  10.  Collectors  were  autln  n.-t d  lo  take  m  custcdy  coods 
found  on  ves.sels  apparently  desf.:."d  for  fovelpn  naiioniS  and  to 
require    bond   for   I.tndin?  of  same    ui    I'nited    States   port 

Sec  inn  11.  Discretlc!nary  powers  cf  collectors  under  this  ac  were 
to  be  I  ,v  rrised  urder  ms'tructlons  fiom  the  Preiident.  Provision 
for  suits  arainst  cnP.ertor?  for  goods  se:zed. 

Section  12  President  was  authoiized  to  employ  land  or  naval 
forces  or  militia  m  enforcing  the  provisions  of  this  act 

Section  13.  "Public  and  private  armed  vcss^-ls  of  the  United  States" 
authorized  to  capture  vessels  violating  provisions  of  this  act  and 
send  Fame  to  pori   for  adjudication. 

Section  14    Provision  for  recovery  of  penalties,  etc 

Section  1.5,  Period  during  whicli  tliis  nc '  was  m  force  not  be 
part  of  12  months  during  which  imported  goods  must  be  expcrted 
In  order  to  he  entrk^ci  to  draw-back 

Sectloiis  16  19  "Ariy  private  armed  vess'--!  dulv  commissioned  by 
any  foreign  power  in  amity  with  the  United  States"  and  United 
States  vessels  commissior.cd  tinder  the  act  of  June  26,  1812,  author- 
Izinc  i^suan^'e  of  letTers  of  marqtie  and  rei?nsal.  were  not  svibiect  to 
tile  pr-'visions  of  this  act,  but  weic  subject  to  seizure  by  collector 
ol  customs  If  trading  with  the  enemy,  etc. 

Section  20  The  Piesidiirit  was  authorized  to  terminate  embargo 
on  termination  of  lics-Uities,  etc. 

Note. — This  act  Wiis  repealed  by  act  of  April  14.  1814  (3  Stat.  123, 
ch    56  I . 

Espionage  Act  of  June   15,   1917 

Title  V   140  Stat.  221-223;   U.  S    Code  18;  25.  27.  31   38). 

S.  ction  1  (Code  sec.  31).  Clearance  may  be  withheld  from  any 
vesM  1  in  time  of  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral,  when 
there  is  reason  to  believe  it  is  about  to  carry  arms,  etc..  to  a 
belligt  rent  war  vessel  contrary  to  international  law  or  treaty 
obligations 

Section  2  (Code  sec.  32).  Armed  ves.sels  or  vessels  manifestly 
ad.ipted  to  warlike  uses  may,  in  time  of  war  in  v.-hich  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  be  detained  until  the  Presid -nt  is  satisfied  that 
thev  Will  not  be  used  to  commit  hostilities  ncamst  a  friendly  state 
or  people,  nor  be  dclivc-red  to  a  belligerent  nation. 

S-ction  3  (Code  sec.  33).  It  is  unlawful,  during  a  war  in  which 
the  United  States  is  neutral,  to  send  out  of  United  Slates  Juns- 
dicticn  any  war  vessel  with  Intent  to  dt  liver  it  to  a  belligerent 
iiaiKjii  or  for  use  by  such   nation. 

Stcticn  4  iCoue  sec.  34).  M.»J5ters  of  vessels  must,  during  a  war 
in  viliich  the  United  States  is  neutral,  m.ike  sworn  statements  as 
to  any  portion  of  the  cio-go  that  is  to  be  tran.sihippcd  in  port  or 
on   th.','   liigh   .seas. 

Section  5  (Code  sec.  35).  Collectors  of  customs  mti.st  refuse  clear- 
ance of  vessels  if  there  is  rea.son  to  believe  th-  statements  under 
Kectlon  4  arc  fal.se.  or  that  the  vessel  is  not  entUl'd  to  clearance; 
It  is  then  unlawful  for  such  ves-sel  to  dtpart.  subject  lo  rev.ew  of 
the  collector's  decision  by  tin   Secretary  cf  Commerce 

Section '6  (Code  sec.  3C).  Violation  of  tins  title  is  punishable  by 
fine  up  to  $10.e.oo  and  or  imprisonment  up  to  5  y^ar^.  and  forfeiture 
of  the  vess'  1    citr^o    etc 

Secto  n  7  iCofle  sec.  37).  Penalty  up  to  $1,000  tind  or  one  yc.ir's 
Imprisoi.ment  for  bieuch  or  atteinpleu  hieach  ol  regulations  govern- 
ing Interned  members  of  a  bf  Iligi:-'U;t  Ian'!  '  r  n.rcal  fcice 

Section  8  (.'re  sec.  13  of  Criminal  Cndp    abcve). 

Scnnn  9  i  Code  sec  3G),  Tlie  Pres.d'  lu  may  u.-e  the  lend  or  naval 
fcrres  to  enforce  this  title 

S.  ction   10   (see  sec.  15  cf  Criminal  Code,  above) 

Tit.e  VI    (40   Sfat    223   225;    U    S    Code  22:  238  243). 

Whenever  an  attempt  Is  made  to  export  arms  or  m.unitions  of 
^rjr.  etc  .  m  violation  of  law,  or  there  Is  cause  to  believe  that  such 
ariis,  etc  .  are  beint;  or  are  Uitended  to  be  exported  in  violation 
of  law.  they  ir.ay  be  seizfd  and  detained,  with  t.he  vessel  containing 
them.  Procedure  .s  provided  for  trial  of  such  cases,  and  forfeiture 
of  property  seizel  If  law  Is  violated  Proid'-nt  au'hcn/ed  to  em- 
plov  land  or  na\al  forces  of  the  United  States;  necessary  to  carry  out 
purj^.ises  of  thi.,  act. 

Title  VII  1 40  Stat.  225-226)  :   Pre.<^ldcnt  was  authorised  during  the 
Vv'i  rid  W.i:  t  ■  pr^  hib.t,  by  proclamation,  the  exportation  of  specified 
p  lods  to  countries  nam^ed  in  his  proclamation. 
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Any  person  exporting  goods,  etc..  In  violation  of  this  title  was 
sub.iect  to  a  $10  \)0  line  and  inipriponm.ent  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both:  e;  ch  olTicer.  director,  or  a^ent  of  a  corporation  who 
j-tarLiclpatcd  in  any  such  violation  was  liable  to  like  fine  cr  Im- 
pris'  riment,  or  both. 

C  'Hector  of  cu.stonis  ^as  authorizied  to  r"fuse  clearance  or  forbid 
departure  of  vessel  wlien  there  was  cause  to  believ  ?  thit  they  were 
aU  at  to  carry  p.ohibittd  exports.  Taking  or  aitemp'im;  to  take 
such  vessels  out  of  uort  was  i)ur.is>iable  by  910.000  tine  or  imprison- 
m<  nt  fer  not  mcc  than  2  years,  or  both,  and  forfeiture  of  vessel  and 
cargo. 

Net'tralltv  Act  of  August  31.  1935  as  amended  Mav  1.  1937  r  50  Stat. 
121    123,  ch.  14(1.  sees    1.  2;  U.  S.  Code  Supp.  22:   245a,  245ni.) 

Section  1  (Code  S(  c  ;245a)  (a).  When  the  President  finds  that 
there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  two  or  more  loicign  states  he 
"shall  proclaim  fuch  fact";  "it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful"  to 
expert  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war.  either  directly  or 
indirectly  througli  a  ncuLral  state,  to  any  beUigerent  stale  named  in 
su:  h  p'oclamation. 

(bl  Embari.0  is  to  be  extended  to  other  states  when  they  become 
involved  in  the  war 

(c)  When  the  President  finds  that  a  state  of  civil  strife  exists 
in  a  fortign  sta;e  and  tliat  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war  to  such  state  might  endanger  the  pea^  c  of  the  United 
States,  he  "shall  proclaim  the  fact";  "it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful" to  expert  iirms  either  directly  or  Indirectly  through  a  neutral 
state  to  .sucl:  tcieign  stale, 

(d)  Tlie  p-.-e-ident  "shall  from  time  to  time  bv  proclamation  defi- 
nitely enumciate  the  t-rms  •  .  •  the  export  of  which  Is 
prohibited." 

(el  Fine  of  not  ever  PIOOOO  or  imprisonment  of  not  more  than 
5  years,  or  both,  and  property  and  vessel  sublcct  to  seizure  and 
forfeiture,  for  exportation  in  violation  of  this  section. 

Section  2  (Cede  sec  245ai;;)  Cash-and-carry  provision  for  ex- 
portation cf  .'supplies  other  than  arms.  etc..  to  belligerent  (no 
longer  m  force) . 

FMBAKGO    AND    NONINTERCOURSK    ACTS    UNDER    WASHINGTON,    JErFERSON, 

MADISON 

The  confiscation  of  .American  vessels  entering,-  French  ports  was  at 
its  height  wh"n  the  news  reached  Paris  of  the  act  of  Mav  1.  Napo- 
leon, without  any  Intention  of  lifting  the  offensive  decrees,  but  with 
the  hope  of  further  embroiling  England  and  America,  then  an- 
nounced his  intention  to  permit  a  certain  number  cf  our  vessels  tn 
enter  French  ports,  provided  they  came  with  certain  eoods  and 
accepted  others  In  return.  He  thus  hoped  to  alleviate  some  of  the 
distre.ss  of  which  his  own  merchants  complained.  An  assurance  was 
givt-n  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  would  be  revoked  on  the 
1st  of  November. 

Acting  on  these  advices,  Madi.son  Issued  a  proclamation  on 
No\ember  2  In  whKli  he  served  notice  on  Britain  that  her  decrees 
must  be  revoked  withm  3  months  or  the  old  nonmtercourse  law 
would  be  put  into  effect  against  her.  The  dead  line,  February  2. 
approached  with  no  word  of  revocation  from  England  Congress 
delayed  as  long  as  possible  and  then  took  up  a  bill  to  revive  the 
nonintercourse  laws. 

There  followed  a  debate  which  Is  described  by  historians  as  equal 
In  violence  to  an'-  which  ever  took  place  in  the  American  Con- 
gress. Certain  persons  challenged  the  sincerity  of  F.'-ance,  saying 
she  did  not  intend  to  repeal  the  decrees  as  promised,  and  offered 
evidence  to  support  it  Madison,  believing  the  French  to  be 
smeei-e,  stoutly  maintained  that  the  decrees  had  been  revoked 
and  sent  certain  d^^ciimenis  to  the  House,  which  swung  the  tide 
in  h.s  favor.  Immediate  proposals  to  revive  the  naninterour.se 
m.easures  again.':  Eiiiam  followed  and  tli^re  came  an  even  more 
tenipest'ions  sc^sicn,  which  resulted  in  a  cliallenge  to  duel  directed 
to  R..nd!!iph  by  John  W.  Eppes. 

On  Marcli  2.  1811,  there  v,as  approved  an  act  of  Consrcs^  whereby 
the  provisions  of  the  Nonintercourse  Act  were  to  become  eftective 
m  regard  to  co-mm-rce  w.th  Brnain  unless  prior  'o  the  date  of 
enactment  she  .should  have  modified  the  edicts  which  had  placed 
such  a  burden  on  .American  commerce  and  had  violated  the  rr-hts 
of  a  neutral  nation.  " 

March  9.  1812  saw  these  beliefs  dispelled  when  the  captain  rf 
th"  American  brig  The  Tha-ircs.  made  affidavit  that  in  the  previous 
January  he  had  b'ten  .stopped  by  the  Frtnch  bhii)s  cf  war  and 
Informed  the  squadrrn  had  bf^en  sent  to  sea  earlv  in  January 
with  orders  to  seize  American  shipping.  Napoleon  had  promised 
fcuch  seizures  would  stop  on  November  2.  1811.  It  was  only  too 
apparent  that  the  oicrc-  were  still  in  effect. 

Since  American  hips  were  being  seized  by  both  Fi-ench  and 
Britich  warships  it  was  decided  to  lay  down  an  emberro  A  secre* 
mes.sage  from  M.idi-on  arrived  at  the  Hou.se  April  1.  1812.  The 
House  passed  it  at  9  o'clock  that  night  The  Senate  acted  almost 
In. mediately,  and  the  bill  became  law  April  4,  1812.  The  measure 
was  for  or.ly  a  &0-day  p.'-riod. 

An  act  declaring  war  on  England  was  approved  June  18,  and 
a  proclamation  foUowrd  the  next  day. 

The  period  immediately  preceding  the  declaration  of  war  was 
one  of  utmost  confu'-ion.  Conflicting  econoiulc  and  political 
interest.:;  divided  th"  country.  The  opening  v  eeks  of  the  Con- 
grrvs  which  was  to  declare  war  showed  plainly  the  existence  of  a 
militant  war  party;  yet  in  April  the  war  spirit  had  died  to  the 
point  where  the  Congress  nearly  adjourned  until  June  It  was 
en  the  1st  day  of  June  that  Madison's  war  message  was  received. 
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As  wa?  to  bo  cxprctf'd  thf  BT'.'>h  up^n  the  rpcnlnt?  r{  ho=- 
tUltiPs  sent  ve>..-e!s  to  bltxkude  AmcrKan  ports  Sinre  it  was  Im- 
pxxsitble  to  XTade  safely  wiMi  ur.y  iiat.uu  ^i  loiik:  a.s  iitiKli-h  vossels  . 
Vftre  lurkiiijf  out'-lde  iho  barbers,  .vniie  of  the  people  decick-d  the 
only  thing  to  do  was  to  trade  w.Mi  the  Britl>h.  It  became  apparent 
th:«t  this  iradi-  which  was  snpply;n'?  the  Br.t'.'^h  fort-es  ir.  this 
hfml5phere  was  boint:  cnJiAed  prinunly  by  the  New  Entrland  Srates 
which  wtTP  hostile  to  the  wur,  other  ports,  stich  a-^  Balt;:nore  and 
Philadf'ip.'ua  w.-re  AUbJecled  to  such  a  rigorous  block.icif  tli.it  a:  y 
trade  wa.s  tmp<jiis;ble. 

The  situaMoM  led  to  th"  Introduction  of  a  bill  to  lay  an  em;-:nreo 
up<in  all  conimiTce.  The  bill  pas-sed  both  Houses  after  seme  debate 
I  fti.d  was  sipn<  d  by  Madison.  Dt-cembcr  17.  1813.  A  similar  bill  liad 
been  intri  ducrd  in  the  Hous?  durln.;  the  preceding  session,  but  had 
failed  of  pas.«.iiR?  in  'he  Senate  A  di.<cus,vion  of  the  earlier  bill  and 
of  the  bill  which  be'^ame  law  during  the  second  session  will  be 
found  in  the  Annals.  Thirteenth  Ccngrcss.  First  and  Second  Sessions, 
18:3  14 


This  was  the  last  of  the  embargo  ar 
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:iCl  Th-'  bill  not 


been  cnaced  whrn  it  wa.<.  there  would  havr  iti  n  :.  >  rn-ib:.r\,o  laid 
Since  the  act  In  no  way  Inflicted  a  hardsi.ip  u;hn\  Britain  <o  far 
11.^  h( r  commerce  was  ccnr<r:.ed  and  haice  it  met  with  alintsr  im- 
mediate demands  for  repeal  hv  fur  citizens,  the  act  was  slur: -livid. 
brin^  repealed  In  April  of  the  fi  Uowin'^  ye.ir  T!:en.  too  the  news 
of  N.ipoleon'.s  defeat  reached  the  Unit.'d  states  about  3  wi'ek.s  fol- 
lowU.t?  the  pasi^^a^e  of  the  act;  thi.s  news  simply  meant  *!m'.  all  of 
Eun-pe  Was  rpen  to  Britain's  commerce  and  the  act  winui  be  of 
little  benefit  lo  us  while  at  the  time  b<i:.st.^ring  the  British  blockade 
of  our  ports 

Tlie  history  of  the  varUiis  en.b,i:i">  art.s  is  very  complex  if  one  ts 
to  consider  the  condition.s  whith  pr  m^led  their  adoption  and  repeal. 
Probably  a«  t'ood  a  picture  of  the  perK.d  a.s  any  Is  contained  in  the 
work  by  McMaster  entried  '  Hi.-^tory  of  the  People  cf  the  United 
States  "  W'fule  the  work  c  n~ists  of  six  volumes,  volume  3  and 
volunc'  4  are  cm;  erned  with  thi.i  period 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.ssoun  Mr  ProsRlent.  I  al.-o  have  had 
propaif'd  a  hrrlo  vuniniaiy  of  thp  history  of  embargoes.  I 
ask  unainmoiis  coi-.sent  that  I  may  he  pt'rri.itted  to  insert  it 
in  'h.c  Rrconn  at  a  later  date. 

Mr  Mc  Kt;i.LAR  Thiit  i,s  entirtly  .sitisfactory.  Two  his- 
tories of  .  nibari:  'os  will   be  bettor  than  one.   of  roursp. 

Ml'  CLARK  if  Mus-souri.  I  am  eertain  that  that  i.s  true, 
b''caii-o    I    ti;:r.k    mine    will    bo    more    coir-Tt.        Lat;.thter.l 

M:  MrKPXI  AR.  The  Librarian  of  the  Senate  is  a  very 
acciirato  and  par^.-'akmEt  geiite'nan.  I  hr.ve  cr-M*  confid-  nee 
in  uhat  ht  lui-.  turni-hed  me.  and  :f  it  i^  wrong,  the  fact  can 
b'    •  .1  ;:v   a.sccrta;ncd. 

Th.e  PRKSIDINO  OFFICER  Without  ob'cction.  th.^  re- 
qu.'st  of  th,o  Soria'or  from  M.ssouri  is  grar.tt'd. 

M:  BARKLEY  I  ir.ove  that  the  Senate  'ak.'  a  r.-eess  until 
11  o'clock  a.  ni.  on  M;inday  next. 

T!>'  motion  was  am-oed  to.  and  'at  5  o'clock  and  5  min.utes 
p  m  '  the  S#^r.a:o  to.  k  a  recess  ur.til  Munduy,  October  23, 
1939.  at  11  c'elock  a.  m. 


SENATE 

M(i\n.\Y.  ()fToi:FR  -J.-;,   lono 

<Li-a:.:ii::vc  day  cf  U'ec/'.uvrfa v.  Oc!   'hrr  4    19~'.D^ 

TW  S.'nate  m- 1  at  11  o'clock  a  m.,  en  r!i'^  expiration  of  the 
lec's  o 

Lh.  Chapu.in.  Ri  v.  Zt:Bai-iicy  T.  PIkUii^s,  D  D.,  off-  rco,  the 
fulk  svms::  pi  .lycr; 

Graciou-  Father,  who  art  wc  rthy  of  a  love  grt  ater  than  we 
can  fithor  mt  e  or  understand,  pcair  into  our  hoart,s  such  love 
toward  Thee  tliat  we  may  find  m  Thee,  vuv  refuR''  and  our 
strength,  a  \ory  present  help  m  time  of  trouble.  Shed  upon 
our  spirit.s  tlie  i:esh:;-,'.~vs  ol  tho  dawn.  totiLli  cur  l;p^  wi'h 
serru'th.ng  of  tlie  prophef.s  fiery  .splendor  as  we  speak  truth 
w  Ml  awtd  lips  arid  fed  a  confideneo  i^f  wh.ich  we  had  not 
dnatrcd  T".ich  u.s  that  it  Ls  not  su.^cient  lh.it  wo  di  brave 
dcoii.-s  arid  steel  our  hearts  auamst  corrupting  fear,  but  do 
Th.  \i  strorij:'h(-n  us  to  btar  the  burdens  of  the  world  and  to 
sliiie  alke  the  aciTies  and  eon.-'clatioris  that  etr.b.tter  and 
allay  th.e  so.rrows  of  this  pre.-ent  hour:  and  thou/h  we  be  so 
5orcly  t.i--ked.  yet  do  Thou  keep  our  lives  pure,  free  from  all 
dust  and  soil,  and  without  the  shadow  of  a  stain.  And  as  we 
labor  on  throufth  changuis::  lit;ht  from  midday  unto  moon- 
riiC.  maj-   the   meaning   of   the  crosa  be  tvcr   cleaier — God 


revealing  Him.^elf.  not  in  spl'^ndor  but  in  thorn-crowned  pain, 
for  in  all  our  af^ieticns  He  was  and  i-s  aCLtted.  'VVe  a^k  U  in 
the  Sa\;u'ar's  name.     Amen. 

THE  JOURNVL 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.\rkiey.  .nd  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
readm'-T  of  th-^  Journal  of  tlio  proceedincs  of  the  calendar  cLiy 
Saturd,i\.    October    21.    193^.    was   dispensed   with,    and    the 

Journ.il  w  ,ts  appi'oved. 

CALL  OF  niE  ROLL 

Mr.  MIXTON'.     I  sufi£t'"-t  the  ab.^enco  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PP.ESIDENT      Th.e  clerk  v.  ill  call  the  rt  11. 
The  leguslati'. •■  cl-ik  called  the  roll,  ar.  i  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  nam.es: 


Adams 

nanaher 

Job.n.son.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Andrews 

Davis 

King 

Russell 

Austin 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Bailey 

Downey 

Lee 

Schweller.hach 

Bankhead 

EUender 

Lucas 

Sheppard 

Barbour 

Frazier 

Limdeen 

Sh'-pstead 

Ikirklcy 

George 

McCarran 

Slattery 

Bilbo 

Gerry 

M  KiUar 

Smith 

Borah 

Gibson 

M.  Nary 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Gillette 

Mal.>ney 

Taft 

Brown 

Green 

Mead 

Thoma.;.  Ok' a. 

Billow 

GuJTey 

Miller 

Thomas.  Utah 

Burke 

Gurney 

Mlnton 

Tot)ey 

Bvrd 

Hale 

Murray 

Townsend 

Bvrnes 

Harrison 

Neely 

Tydlngs 

■tapper 

Hatch 

Noms 

Vandenberg 

Caraway 

Hayden 

Nve 

Van  Nuys 

Chaiiriler 

Herring 

O  Mahoney 

Wanner 

Chit\e/ 

Hill 

0\  ei  ton 

Wal.sh 

ClHrk   Idaho 

H  >lt 

Peppe.r 
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Connaliy 

.TL)!in.-on.  Call' 

RaUel.tTe 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa-h- 
inpton  Mr.  BoneI  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  ,  Mr.  Gl.ass] 
are  detain*  d  from  the  Senate  bt'cause  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr.  AsurpsT  1  Is  absent  bocau.se 
of  illne.-.s  m  his  fanulv. 

The  S^'nator  from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  SmathersI,  the  Senator 
from  \Lssouri  Mr.  Tr;rM^N'.  and  the  Senator  ircm  Montana 
iMr   WHEErFPi  are  unavoidably  detained, 

Mr.  Al^STIN.  I  announce  that  flie  Sena'or  from  Ma-sa- 
chu-eM.-i    Mr.  Lodge    i-  ab.-eiu  on  cf!icial  busincs.s. 

Tho  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ei-hty-sovcn  Senators  have  an- 
.'iwered  to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

DISPOSITION    OF    FXEOfTIVr    FXFERS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  h.-fore  the  S.natp  !■:  tters  from 

a'c.s,   tran.-ni:*:  .net.    pur.-uaiit 
!:o    fil's    of    t!-ie 


uments   on 


the  Archivist  of  the  United 
to  law.  lists  of  papeis  and 
Departments  of  the  Tiea.-ury  and  the  Navv,  and  !!>■  \V  P.  A  . 
whicli  are  not  needed  in  the  conduct  of  bu..;ness  ar.d  l.a-.e  no 
perman'T.t  \alue  oi-  h:.-tor:cal  interest,  and  rcquesiiiu;  action 
lockiiii,'  to  their  disposition,  wh.ich.  with  the  acconipanyimx 
papers.  \\fi,-  r-fcrred  to  a  Jo:n:  Select  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Papers  :n  the  Executive  Depa: 'merits 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  ap.'joirurd  Mr.  B.\::k!.ly  ar..i  Mr. 
Gibson  members  cf  th.e  e'ar.ni.rt- e  on  the  part  of  the  So:;a:e. 

rrTirioN 

Mr  HOLT  pre-onted  a  rrsolution  adopted  by  tho  CouncJ 
of  the  City  cf  \Vl:e  lu:^:.  W.  Va..  favoring  (he  presei\.o;on 
of  American  iitu'rality,  and  protestin?  asamst  lejxal  ol  tlie 
embargo  on  th-  shipment  of  arms  and  muni'ions  to  belliger- 
ent r^ations.  winch  wa.>  cid  red  to  he  on  thf^  table. 

NEVTr,.AIITY   .fND    FF^CF   OF   THE   L-T^ITFO    ST\TF.S .AMENDMENT 

Mr    BROWN.     Mr.    Pr.    iden'.    I    .i.k    unanimous    oon-nt 

that  my  subst.tut.-  for  the  Pittman  Jir.endment  to  subs.  ct.on 

F'.  on  pase  17.  which  is  on  'h.e  cl  rk's  de.^k,  be  printed,  and 

aloi  printed  in  the  Record  at  ;h.-  place,  for  con.-^:deration  at, 

•he  ti.me  th.e  Pittman  amendment  is  considered. 

I  dico.ld  like  to  state  very  briefly  that  this  amendm.*-nt 
relates  to  th.e  prch:bi;ion  wh.ah  we  feel  interferes  with  the 
ncrmal  trade  on  the  Canadian  and  Mexican  borders.  The 
am'-ndment  would  permit  American  cdirens  who  sell  to  citi- 
zens on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border,  and  on  the  Mexican 
side  of  the  border  also,  to  retain  title  to  their  goods  until 
PvUd  for. 
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The  purpose  of  subsection  (c)  of  section  2  of  the  measure, 
which  lequires  that  all  title  in  an  American  seller  should  be 
dives ud  before  tho  good.s  cross  the  line,  was  to  pievciii  any 
possible  involvement  cf  this  coun'.ry  in  war  on  the  theory 
that  those  pcods  mi^tht  be  destroyed.  Of  cour.se  there  is  no 
oppcrtuni;y  ftr  anyone  to  dcs'.roy  goods  crcssuig  ii:e  Cana- 
di.ii  border. 

I  may  say  that  if  this  amendin-^nt  is  adoptel,  the  amend- 
me-it  prcpo.ed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  :Mr.  GilletteI 
and  tho  senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Burke  i  will  be  un- 
neccfi-sury.  It  providi's  briefly  that  American  citizens  may 
retain  tiilc  cr  hen  uixm  gocdj  that  are  shipped  acro'=s  the 
border.  I  l.a\o  con;-uI'.cd  with  s:-vtral  Senators  representing 
boid-r  St.itis  b.Tj'.e  picseatin,-!  this  propo.-al. 

There  beuiK  no  objection,  the  ani'  ndment  was  ordered  to 
Ir^  on  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  m  the 
P.FCdiia.  as  follows: 

.\'Vie,,ri--.irp.t  intei-.ded  to  be  propo'=Pd  by  Mr.  Brown  in  the 
nature  vl  a  subi^titute.  to  the  amendnit  nt  Oitencleo  to  l;e  proposed 
by  Mr  Pittm».n,  ou  (jr-t^c  13.  Lftinn.n.;  m  Uur  1.  cf  the  commit- 
tee ami  :-.''. r.ci-it  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J  Res  3'JG)  Neutrality 
Act  of  19J9.  vu 

In  lieu  of  the  laiu:iiaf;c  proposed  to  be  insi^^'rtcd  by  Mr.  Pittman, 

111    <  ;  '.    t;.t      fellw.".  .!i^ 

"(1,  To  .'-oh  tr.ir.sportaticr.  of  any  articles  or  niateriats  other 
than  articles  listed  m  a  proclainution  l.s.~ueU  under  the  authority 
of  section  12  (1),  or  (2)  to  any  cthei  tranEp(jr.ation  on  or  over  lands 
borcierln;^  oii  the  United  States  of  any  articles  or  materials  otlier 
than  articles  listed  in  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority 
c:  -seeti'  11  12(1) ." 

ADDRESS  EY  SEN.ATOR  BOR.AH  ON  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

i  Mr.  L\  Follette  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  addre.ss  delivered  by  Senator  Borah 
on  October  22,  1939.  on  the  subject  of  ponding  neutrality 
legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

joint  radio  discussion  on  neutrality  by  certain  senators 

IMr.  BERKLEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  discussion  before  the  American  Porum  of  the 
Air   between  Senator  Pepper   and  Senator  McNary,  and  a 

panel  eonsis'ins  cf  Senator  Burke.  Senator  Frazier,  Senator 
Ih'iT  and  Senator  Thom.=.s  of  Utah,  en  the  subject  of  neu- 
trality, which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

.address  FY  .•^RCinn.'VLD  MACLEI.'.H  AT  PITTSBURGH,   PA. 

Mr.  ToEFV  a.d:(  d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  KttuKD  un  addr'.ss  delivered  by  Archibald  MacLeish, 
Librarian  of  CtTigrcss.  at  Carnegie  Inj,titute.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.. 
October  19,  1939.  on  the  subject  of  libraries  in  the  contempo- 
rary crisis,  whicli  appears  m  the  Appendix.] 

A.RTICLE      BY      VMLLI'iM     ALLFN      WHITE      ON      OUR      MIDDLE-CLASS 

STMESM.'.N 

Mr.  Bpown  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
th  Record  an  article  published  in  tiie  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  B  ck  R(  vie'.v  of  Sunday,  October  22,  1939,  enliiled 
•  Our   Midd.e-Cla.^s   Statesman,"   which  appears  m  the  Ap- 

p>  nd:x.) 

POI  L  ON  NEUTRALITY  BY  'WHEELING  INTFLLIGENCER 

;Mr.  Holt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  h:ne  printed  in  the 
Record  a  poll  taken  by  the  'Wheeling  Intelligencer  on  the 
subj'^et  of  neutrality,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

I  EDITORIAL    BY   PETER    MOLYNEAUX   ON   NEUTRALITY 

;Mr.  CoNNALLY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
m  th.p  Record  an  editorial  by  Peter  Molyneuux  on  the  sub- 
ject of  neutrality,  printed  in  the  Texas  "Weekly  of  Saturday, 
October  14,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LEE  ON  DRAFTING  OF  MONEY  IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

;Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Lee  on 
October  22.  1939.  on  the  subject.  Should  the  Government 
Draft  Mf)ney  as  Well  as  Men  in  Case  of  War?  which  appears 

in  th'-'  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   M'CARRAN   BEFORE   AMERICAN   FEDERATION   OF 

LABOR 

:Mr.  Downey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  McCarran  on 


October  11.  1939,  before  the  annual  nation-al  convention  of 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SIGNS  OF  PROSPERITY 

Mr.  WILEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McKET  LAR.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Sona'or  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  to  the  Scurttor  from  Tcnnes-see? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
to  me  for  a  mcraent  or  two  I  should  Lke  to  put  into  ihs 
RrcoRD  some  exidenccs  of  leturnmf  good  times.  As  we  all 
know,  the  W;-shin.:;ton  Star  carries  a  financial  page  everv 
Sunday.  While  there  are  items  on  that  pa,:e  of  yesterday's 
Sunday  Star  under  headlines  such  as  "Scrap  concerns  face 
proiitless  prosperity,"  "Exchange  volume  sags  further  in 
week,"  and  "Spiegel,  Inc.,  reports  drop  in  earnings,"  those  are 
comparatively  small  items:  yet  In  the  headlines  of  that  news- 
paper, in  column  1.  I  road  "District  of  Columbia  bank  leans 
and  discounts  show  gains";  in  columns  2  and  3,  "Metropolitan 
buildinr-  reaches  new  peaks  in  9  months  desp'te  September 
lag";  m  column  4.  "Cleveland  Clifls  net  reaches  $1,505,505  in 
third  quarter,  proHt  contrasts  with  $329,820  lecorded  in  1938 
months";  in  column  5,  at  the  top  of  the  page,  'Factory's 
work  at  top  speed  during  week";  in  column  6.  "Furnitu.e 
sales  up  18  percent  from  levels  years  ago";  column  7,  "Large 
rail  orders  spur  equipment  industry";  and,  in  column  10, 
"Selected  stocks  rrse  fractions  to  $2  or  more." 

Then,  in  other  columns,  "General  Cigar  Company,"  "U.  S. 
Hoffman  Machinery,"  "Thompcon  Products."  "Wickwire- 
Spencer,"  "Alleghany  Ludlum,"  and  "Bendix  Aviation."  all 
ihow  an  increase  of  business  and  earnings. 

On  the  same  page,  the  front  page,  I  read  the  following 
headlines: 

Virginia  Public  S' rvice  securities  authorized. 
L -ad  shipm(  nt.s  rise   sharply  in  mouth. 
Furegn  purchases  keep  copper  market  bu.sy. 
Arlington  leads  upturn  In  State  realty  sales. 
North  American  aviation  profits  up  sharply. 

In  addition  to  that,  on  the  first  page  of  the  Commercial 
Appeal  of  Memphis  of  last  Friday  morning  is  an  article,  the 
headlines  of  which  read  as  follows: 

"Golden  days"  return  as  business  upswing  finds  sellers  shr,rt.  Pro- 
duction is  below  domfuid  fe-r  the  first  time  s^ncc  the  twenties.  Mem- 
phiariF  are  pleased.  Merchants  in  all  lines  say  trade  is  on  upgrade. 
Ilard  to  get  deliveries 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  as  a  part  of  my  remarks,  that  this 
article  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

"Golden  Days"  Return  as  Busineps  Upswing  Pin^ds  SEiiTRS 
"Short' — Production  Is  Below  Demand  for  the  First  Time  Sinc* 
THE  Twenties— Memphians  Are  Plxasei> — Merchants  in  all 
Lixr.s  S.\Y  TV.ADE  Is  ON  Upgrade — Hard  To  Get  Deliveries — It's 
Not  "How  Much"  Btrr  "How  Little  Can  You  Get  By  on,"  Man- 

XJFAC-rUREES    INQUIRE "BoOM"   NOT   CAUSED   BY   WaK 

(By  John  Hutchison) 

Memphis  Is  experiencing  a  sellers'  market  for  the  first  time  in  a 
long  time. 

Remember  back  In  the  early  fiventles  when  you  had  to  order  a 
new  car  3  months  before  it  was  delivered?  Business  has  once  more 
begvin  a  trend  toward  those  golden  days.  'Whether  it  will  be  sus- 
tained, no  one  can  say,  but  men  In  a  variety  of  businesses  ranging 
from  walking  plows  to  diamonds  agreed  yesterday  that  business  Is 
better. 

SELLERS   CAT7GHT   SHORT 

A  sellers'  market  Is  one  in  which  the  aeller  has  the  upper  hand — 
In  which  the  buyers.  Including  jobbers,  wholesalers,  and  retailers, 
have  difficulty  in  getting  &s  much  of  a  product  as  they  want  or  aa 
soon  as  they  want  it. 

"We  have  had  considerable  trouble  In  getting  delivery  In  cottons, 
clothing,  and  shoes."  a  wholesale  dry-goods  executive  said.  "Man- 
ulacturers  weren't  making  surplus  stocks,  and  when  the  business 
upturn  came,  they  were  caught  short.  Some  plants  supplying  us 
are  wcrklng  24-hour  shifts.  Our  ctistomers  were  somewhat  excited 
early  in  September,  but  they  are  buying  more  conservatively  now." 

A  Memphis  cosmetics-producing  firm  Is  wcrklng  overtime  in  the 
shipping  department  to  supply  a  business  that  has  been  gaining 
Kte&dily  for  months. 


\ 


\ 


\ 


riiC.   may   me   meaning   oi   me  cross   be  tvir  cleoi'er — God      paid  I'cr. 
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A  dealer  In  farm  machinery  and  ir:ictors  said  he  ould  not  supply 
del IV. Ties  iti  dc^iriKl  quantlT^-s  because  prcduction  is  behind  de- 
.  mand 

A  wholpsile  hardware  executive  called  attention  to  hea\-y  future 
o;d«rs.  and  ti>  difficulty  in  getting  delivery  by  the  mai.ufacturtr 
en  buUdins:  materials,  cfrtaln  t(X}ls.  and  stc.^l:!  Some  producers  cf 
hnrdware  will  take  ordt-rs  for  no  delivi  ry  bt  fore  I>>cnmb<  r  15.  while 
the  ]i>bber8  waj^i  delivery  earlitr  to  pr.  tect  thcm.-^flvt'b  hum  antici- 
piU«-d  shorta'Tes 

Lumber  si.lcs  are  up  100  percent  Ije't  r  'h-in  tliey  wt^re  undrr 
r.' rmal  prod'iction  Production  itself  is  ihort.  since  hardw-'-d  deal- 
«T<  were  ciught  with  short  stocks  Buyers  are  clamt>riiig  f(  r  hard- 
V  <<1  Hikf^  in  pay  f.nd  cut  In  hours  under  the  wage-hour  law, 
wh.ch  particularly  affects  th^-  lumber  lndi:-try.  will  send  lumb  r 
price*  higher  sfM,n 

NOT    A    WAR    BOOM 

•The  public  Is  in  an  optimistic  framn  of  mind,"  said  a  Jewelry 
man  yesterday  "They  arr  more  inclined  to  spend.  If  we  dem^inded 
Immediate  shipment  on  large  ccns.gnmcnt.s  of  .scm'?  -v/is  of  dia- 
munds  cr  on  Swiss  watches,  we  W(juld  be  told  that  delivfry  would 
be  d.-layed  " 

To  a  man,  the  pxecu'lvro  li.tervifwod  denied  that  the  upturn  l3 
dt  pendent  entirely  on  the  European  war  Business  was  accflcrating 
t)efi're  the  war  broke  out.  and  would  be  showing  some  improvement 
if  there  were  no  war  they  s.iid  although  tliey  credited  the  conflict 
with  spurn ni;  sales  a  great  deal 

Meanwhile  Mer.'.phi.-.  i.s  experiencing,  one  official  said,  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  manufactur-rs  respon.se  to  an  order  is  not 
"I!   -.v  manv  can  v   u  t.ik   ''■■  but  "Hew  fi.-w  can  ycu  get  along  with?" 


One  olhrr  article  which  I  desire  to  in- 
!.s  from  thf>  Washtntiton  Post  of  Octo- 
'Be>{  Octcbrr  busing.- .>  in  10  yr<i*---    B.ib- 


Mr    MiKEI.LAR 
5ert   in   the   lii\  urn 
ber  23.    It  is  headrd. 
son  says,"' 

I  ask  also  that  that  arrul'-  be  pnr.trd  iv.  the  Record. 

The  VICE  PHESIDENT  1>  there  objeLtion?  The  Chair 
ht  ars  none. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

|Frui:i  tie  Washington  Post  of  October  23    19391 
Be=t  Ottopfr  Bisiness  in  10  Yf^rs.  B\rsoN  Savs     Pf.esknt  Statt'S 

Is  2"J  I'ERc  INT  Ar,o\f:   Last  CXToDrR   and  Only  2  PtKCtNT  Below 

}■>  Mv     KfM    MFD     IN      IJ'M 

iBy  Ri  ger  \V    Ribson) 

Barson  V>,nK  ?.!\ss,  0<toher  _'J  Business  this  month  Is  the 
best  for  any  t)(  u  ber  in  10  years  The  United  States  has  experi- 
enced one  of  the  nuist  ~ensat;onal  b'lcmlets  m  It.s  history  in  the 
last  2  months  FiKU-es  gathered  from  all  over  the  country,  which 
I  found  on  my  clok  on  niy  return  from  th.c  Far  Ea.-t.  tell  a 
spectacular  story.  Bvis'.ness  is  t.ow  22  percent  above  a  year  ago 
and  wKhm  2  ptrcent  of  the  1937  peak 

I  can  hardiy  bel:e\e  that  busme.ss  has  soared  so  rapidlv  Yet, 
the  figures  which  I  have  at  hand  do  not  lie.  They  show  that 
textile  mills,  automobile  factories,  machine  tool  shops,  steel  mills, 
ra.lrcads.  power  plants,  lumber  camps,  and  shipyards  are  bristlin;? 
with  actUity  When  I  ii;i::e<I  out  of  the  Golden  Gate  on  Augu-^t  23 
the  temperature  of  bUi^jness  was  97  percent,  according  to  mv 
Babsoruhart  Totlay  it  Is  112  percent,  compared  with  the  1937 
high  cf  114  percent  at-.d  the  1929  all-tiine  peak  of  122  percent. 

FKEICHT    CAINS    SPrt  T A(  t'L AR 

Here   are   the  facts  concerning   the   Nations   leading   Industries; 

(11    Textiles     Cotton  mills  have  boosted  schedules   15  percent   In 
the  pa,«:t  8  weeks.     Woolen  factories  are  operating  day  and  nif:ht 
The    rayon    industry    has    "^hot    ahead.     Th»'    textile    Industry    as   a 
whole,   while   not    the  most   active   of   th-e  Nation's   monster  busi- 
nes*«-s.  Is  flirting  with  Its  1937  highs 

(2)  RailroucLs:  A  spectacular  increase  has  taken  place  In  rail- 
road traffic  Weekly  freUht  car  loadings  have  Jun.ped  to  8:?5,0et) 
from  680  0«X)  In  tlic  L.\bor  Day  wef  k  With  the  exception  cf  1  or  2 
week.s  in  1937,"  lailr-.uid  traffic  is  th.e  h;ghr.-t  since  the  lush  days 
I'f  a  decade  ago  This  tremendous  increase  In  the  transportation 
of  goods  simply  means  that  there  h.is  been  a  huge  yaii.  In  the 
amount  cf  business  b.-lng  transacted. 

(3i  Au'cmobil'^s  This  is  norniilly  the  s«\^so:i  when  nutrmobile 
assembly  lines  speed  up.  so  the  ri.<e  m  weekly  motor  output  from 
12.000  cars  before  L*ib<  r  Day  to  around  90.000  at  present  break.s 
no  r(*cords  New-car  >-.i'.e>i  are  reported  to  be  exceptionally  good 
»nd  motor  mak-rs  a:e  b'*.'  •..;.j;  th.<  :r  production  schedules  faster 
than  IS  customary, 

(4(  Bulld'.ng;  Latest  figures  en  home  building;  shew  a  "^plrndid 
gain  over  the  faltering  figures  cf  the  late  :=ummer  and  a  30-peiLent 
step-up  over  a  year  a;;o  Moreover,  the  building  vip.-winff  has 
Injected  new  l;f-^  tn'o  the  lumber  camp-^  wh.ire  orders  a:e  running 
far  ah.ead  of  both  the  "cut  '  atid  shipments 

SII.UIPEST   STrEL   RISE    IN    IILSTORT 

(5t  Steel  Activity  m  this  indu<tr>'  is  accurately  measured  by 
the  weekly  rale  of  operatioiis.  The  sharpest  rise  in  steel  opera- 
tions m  h.story  h.a*  taken  p'.ace  since  August  Starting  at  arcund 
60  percent  cf  capacity  in  t.he  Labor  Day  week,  they  have  sky- 
r,>>  keted  to  aroui.d  90  p<^rcrnf  -an  increa.'^e  of  30  poinvs  m  less 
ihaii  2  montlu-*.  R*p<.>rt*  indicate  that  thousaaids  of  workers  liave 
returned  to  their  J^bs  :u  the  steel  towna. 


(6)  Coal  for  2  years  the  soft-coal  Indu'^try  has  been  "m  t;.e 
dog  house  "  Ever  since  the  1937  bocm  backfired,  the  coal  n.:;..  j 
have  been  limping  along  at  about  60  percent  of  normal  W.thm 
6  short  weeks  dally  coal  ou'put  has  caromed  up  25  percei.t  The 
recent  report  stating  that  the  first  barge  load  of  coal  sent  to 
Europe  In  12  years  has  Just  left  the  United  Stales  provides  a  clue 
as  to  the  war's  eff^-ct  on  this  industry 

(7)  Minng:  Copper  sales  in  Scpteinbcr  were  the  highest  on 
record  Metal  prices  have  been  marked  up  25  to  30  percent. 
Operations  at  the  copper,  7.inc,  lead.  Iron,  and  other  mines  are 
marchlrg  toward  the  1937  levels.  M-anwhile  activity  la  the 
p«troleum  industry  as  a  whole  is  at  an  all-time  hlph 

(8)  Utditlr's:  The  measure  of  activity  In  the  electric  Industry 
Is  the  weekly  power-consumptlon  figure  reported  in  the  newspapers. 
Readers  who  follow  this  total  know  that  mere  elecric  power  is  be- 
ing used  today  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of  the  country.  In 
almost  every  week  since  Labor  Day  coiisumption  of  electrl.  Ity  has 
set  a  new  all-tlme  peak 

(9)  Machine  tools:  The  machinery  and  machine-tool  industry 
Is  small  compared  with  such  giants  as  building,  railroads,  and 
steel  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  vital  barometer  of  activity  In  the  laby- 
rinth of  Industries  such  as  cutlery,  business  n^.achlne*',  aviation, 
radio,  hardware,  railroad  equipment,  and  the  like.  Hence.  It  is 
very  encouraging  to  learn  that  machine-tool  orders  in  recent 
weeks  have  smashed  all  previcu.i  records 

OPINION    DIVIDED   ON    TREND 

This  Is  the  most  bullish  report  on  American^  business  that  I 
have  been  able  to  write  for  2  years.  There  Is  no  forecasting  In 
what  I  have  said  above.  All  stat-ements  are  facts  concerning 
what  has  happened  W^hether  or  not  activity  can  continue  at  the 
pre>ent  pace  is  another  que^tlon  and  one  which  Is  too  difficult  to 
an.swer  right  now  Some  observers  believe  that  this  boom  was 
touched  off  by  the  war  and  will  fold  up  like  an  accordion  If 
hostilities  are  suddenly  halted  Others  insist  that  the  tremendous 
step-up  m  liidu-trial  activity  was  already  under  way  this  summer 
and  would  have  taken  place,  though   le^^s  rapidly,  war  or  no  war. 

I  have  not  had  time  yet  to  study  the  situation  and  t.ike  any 
position  on  this  question  Peihaps  the  answer  is  a  middle 
ground  —.somewhere  between  the  above  two  views.  However,  un- 
less retailers  boost  their  merchandising  efforts  and  keep  their 
cash  regl-ters  clanging,  the  Industrial  boom  will  peter  out  In 
order  to  maintain  our  current  pace  raw  materials  and  poods  which 
have  been  purchased  in  anticipation  of  higher  prices  must  move 
along  to  the  customer  so  that  new  orders  can  be  placed  with 
manufacturers  and  raw-material  suppl.ers.  A  few  weeks  should 
tell  the  story. 

Mr.  McKELLAR  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  very 
much  for  yielding  to  me, 

NEUTR.M-ITY   AND   PE.-.CE   OF   THE   UNITED    .STATES 

Th  >  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion   H   J   R.'s.  3061.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

M:    TOBE^"     Mr.  President 

M:.  WILEY      I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  TOBEY  I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  pending  joint 
resolution  which  I  ask  to  have  lie  on  the  table  and  to  bo 
print'Hl,  and  also  prlntf^d  in  the  Record,  At  ff-  arpi'^priat-^ 
time  I  shall  move  its  adoption,  and  makf  -;::..■  e.ii.in.nis 
thereon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      Th 
and  lie  on   the  tabie,   and   ai>o, 
pr:nted  ,n  th"  Recgrd. 

Mr.  TuBEY  s  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amendment  ir:tendcd  to  b^  proposed  by  Mr  Tovky  to  the  J  Int 
res4^lution   (H    J    Ros.  306).  Neutrality  A'-t  of  1939,  viz: 

At  the  end  oi  the  Joint  resolution  add  ih^  following  new  section: 

"Sec  20.  (ai  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  foreign  vessel  at  any 
time  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States  thereon,  or  to  use  any 
distinctive  signs  or  markings,  in  order  to  make  It  appear  that  such 
vessel  ;s  an  American  ve.s.-.-l.  reaiardless  of  whether  such  use  is  for 
the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  en*my  vessel  or  for  any  other 
purpose 

"(b)  Any  vessel  which  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  together  with  the  equipment 
and  cargo  of  such  vessel;  and  the  master  of  any  such  ve.ssel  shall  be 
flncd  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both. 

••(c)  The  S-cretarv  of  State  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
notify  all  forolgn  states  of  the  prcvi.-ioi-.s  cf  this  section.'" 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  Pre.sidmt,  I  h'^^arj  one  Senator  ask  an- 
oth<  r  m-t  l^iig  a^o,  "Do  ycu  think  ir  vcouid  have  been  better 
if  the  Preiiident  had  not  convened  the  Co;;i,'re?.s  in  .special 
se.-siini  to  debate  this  i^=ue?"  The  .^eond  Senator  .-^aid 
••Yes."  I  aiked.  Why:''  The  an.'-v.u-  Riven  was  substantially 
as  follows:  "You  know  why.  Lock  at  the  mental  state  the 
ccuntry  is  in.  Loi  k  at  the  contentions  which  are  made  by 
the  pani--ans  in  this  d.bate.  Each  side  clainis  that  if  it  does 
not   -uccetd  this  country  ma^-  get   into   war.     Look  at  th.e 


amendment  will  be  printed 
without   objection,  wiil   be 
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I'-tters  ns  they  come  in.  showinR  that  many  of  the  p<^ople  do 
nof  fully  under'-tand  the  issiu-.s  which  are  Involved,  Millions 
cf  them  appairntly  think  Congress  is  votine  on  war  or  pt^ace. 
Millions  have  had  their  blood  pres.'-ure  built  up  to  almo'=t  a 
bursting  point  under  the  impres.'^ion  that  this  is  one  of  the 
great  m^mrn»ou<:  occa'^^icns  in  hi'-tcry.  When  the  inffair 
is  over,  millions  of  people  on  the  losing  side  will  be  of  the 
opinion  that  Congress  has  sold  out  America."  "Don't  you 
think,"  this  Senator  continued,  "it  would  have  been  better 
not  to  have  had  all  these  fireworks,  all  this  blowing  off  of 
steam,  all  this  fear,  agitation,  and  hysteria?" 

H.'  presented  this  argument  with  such  force  that  I  was 
prone  to  an.^wer  in  the  affirmative,  but  I  hesitated,  and  then 
said  "No,"  When  the  debate  is  closed  and  the  people  settle 
down  to  a  contemplation  of  these  "feverish  weeks,"  they  will 
realize,  first,  that  there  'cvas  no  need  for  them  to  get  unduly 
agitated.  Secondly,  they  will  realize  that  many  of  them  have 
been  victims  of  propaganda,  misinformation,  and  illogical 
thinking.  Thirdly,  they  will  be  prepared  if  and  when  a  real 
occasion  arises  to  think  more  clearly  and  act  more  rationally. 
Fourth,  they  will  realize  that  they  have  had  an  experience 
similar  to  many  of  the  experiences  that  some  of  the  people 
in  Europe  went  through  time  and  time  again  before  tliey 
finally  surrendered  their  liberties  to  a  ruling  group. 

I  believe  this  experience  will  bring  to  the  consciousness  of 
the  p"ople  the  realization  that  this  Nation  is  made  up  of  indi- 
viduals, and  as  these  individuals  tl.ink  and  act  so  will  the 
Nation,  Fifth,  I  beheve  also  that  out  of  this  experience  the 
people  will  rralize  the  need  of  ur.rty.  They  will  sec  that  there 
are  forces  which  would  split  thim  asunder.  Th.ey  will  rcahze 
that  by  ccn'aring  their  thought  and  energy  upon  America  and 
Ami  riea's  needs,  and  thinking  less  about  other  countries, 
they  will  find  here  that  which  will  biing  about  national  unifi- 
cat-on  fur  the  great  purpose  and  object  of  peace. 

The  people  arc  reali:'Uig  n-.ore  and  more  that  this  war  in 
Europ'o  is  not  our  war,  and  th.ey  arc  beginning  to  feel,  in 
,^p.te  of  exci'.ed  Kidio  expcunders,  that  no  Ameiican  war  is 
even  rem.ctely  in  s.ght. 

Thus.  I  an-weied  the  question  cf  the  Senator, 

Mr,  Prc'-.dent.  during  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  been 
privileged  to  listen  to  many  brilliant,  analytical,  and  enlight- 
ening diseussicn.s.  They  have  directed  public  opinion  along 
healthy  and  constructive  channels.  There  has  been  present 
at  times  a  sp»rit  of  wisdom  and  understanding.  It  must  be 
admitted,  however,  that  during  these  feverish  days  cf  debate 
our  d.iCU"sion  has  often  strayed  far  from  the  imiuediate  issue. 
That  straying  might  be  condoned,  Air.  President,  if  it  accom- 
ph.'-hed  seme  constructive  purr>osc. 

L'nfortunately,  that  has  not  always  been  the  case.  In  a 
crui.:al  time,  such  as  this,  when  it  is  absolutely  imperative 
that  America  be  kept  calm — and  I  say  that  with  a  conviction 
.so  deep  that  nothing  can  disturb  it — here  in  Washington  we 
have  been  guilty  of  fanning  the  fires  of  old  hatreds,  stirring 
the  emotional  embers  of  foreign  quarrels  that  have  been 
smoldering  for  generations. 

That  is  a  serious  indictment,  but  -.ve  have  only  to  glance 
throu'-'h  recent  is.sues  of  the  Congressional  Record  to  sec  how 
this  august  body  has  in  several  instances  pawed  through 
the  blackest  chapters  in  history  to  drag  the  darkest  pages  into 
a  debate  that  should  be  an  unemotional  appraisal  of  what  is 
best  for  America,  not  what  has  been  worst  in  any  land.  Yes: 
we  l:ave  here — here  where  mental  balance  is  taken  for 
grant,  d — even  had  aggressive  warfare  suggested  as  a  part 
for  us  to  play. 

Mr.  President.  I  digress  here,  because  there  comes  to  me,  not 
from  the  page  of  my  manuscript,  a  little  example  cf  Wis- 
consin wisdom,  homely  but  dynamic: 

Baloney  never  made  a  statesman.     It  did  make  a  Barnum. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  the  time  to  di.^cuss 
at  length  the  great  racial  contributions  that  have  been  made 
by  all  races  in  the  last  few  centuries  of  our  long  climb  upward 
from  the  rock  bottoms  cf  history's  fagot-lit  caves,  I  take  it 
for  granted  that  we  are  familiar  with  these  contributions; 
that  in  these  chaotic  days  of  t-otterlng  civilizations  we  read 
and  reread  the  story  of  man's  monumental  achievements. 


In  so  doing  we  shall  not  lose  hope  in  the  sad  realization  that 
man  still  clings  to  a  war  barbarism  only  a  step  removed  from 
the  days  when  men  "drank  blood  from  the  scraped  skulls  of 
their  victims." 

Mr,  President,  we  have  at  some  points  In  this  debate  been 
guilty  of  a  similar  orgy,  even  here  on  the  Senate  floor.  We 
have  raked  up  the  ashes  of  many  a  smoldeinng  sacrificial 
offering  to  war.  From  the  muck  of  history  we  have  infiltrated 
old  hatreds  Into  the  American  consciousness. 

R.ACIAL    CX)NTRIBimON3 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  is  probably  fitting  that  we  should  take 
a  moment  to  step  out  of  the  shambles  of  English.  French,  and 
German  hatreds  and  consider  some  of  the  great  racial  con- 
tributions that  transcend  all  hatreds — great  achievements 
that  are  deathless — great  humanitarians  who  are  immortal — 
great  paintings  and  great  songs  that  know  no  race — great 
books  that  are  written  in  the  language  of  all  mankind. 

In  considering  these  contributions  we  may  be  able  to  dissi- 
pate the  red  haze  of  history-inspired  racial  hatreds.  When 
we  stop  fighting  for  or  against  any  ccuntry  we  can  sanely 
return  to  the  issue  which  corJronts  this  Senate.  That  issue 
is  not  what  is  best  for  England,  not  what  is  best  for  France, 
rot  what  is  best  for  Germany,  but  solely  and  only  what  is 
best  for  America. 

Now,  let  us  return  to  the  matter  of  hatreds.  If  there  is  no 
hatred  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  people,  we  will  never  get 
into  war.  If  we  can  outlaw  hatred,  we  can  forever  outlaw  any 
American  war  except  a  war  of  defense.  So  let  us  pause  very 
biiefly  to  consider  the  historic  racial  achievements  which 
should  be  recalled  here  just  as  faithfully  as  have  been  the 
historic  racial  crimes. 

It  is  v^ital  that  in  our  emotions  we  do  not  confuse  a  leader 
with  a  people — do  not  confuse  a  mobilized  nation  with  a 
peacetime  nation  of  great  social  contributions. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  thought  unduly  idealistic,  but  I  honestly 
bflieve  that  when  we  look  beyond  the  external  militarism 
which  today  represents  some  of  the  great  powers,  we  redis- 
cover men  who  have  made  great  universal  contributions.  I 
honestly  believe  that  when  we  think  of  these  contributions 
hatred  becomes  difficult.  And  when  hatred  becomes  difficult 
we  have  begun  to  till  the  eiuotional  soil  for  something  besides 
wartime  crosses. 

In  the  great  deathless  contributions  to  mankind  there  Is  an 
abiding  kinship  which  should  make  impossible  any  wartime 
propaganda.  Over  the  martial  music  of  trumpets  we  can  still 
hear  the  music  of  a  Polish  Paderewski,  a  German  Strauss,  a 
Finnish  Sibelius,  or  a  Norwegian  Grieg. 

While  a  perverted  modern  science  works  with  poisonous 
gases  we  can  still  recall  the  humanitarian  contributions  of  a 
Polish  Mme.  Curie,  a  German  Wassermann,  a  French 
Pasteur,  an  EngLsh  Darwin,  a  Swedish  Linnaeus,  or  a  Danish 
Niels  Bohr. 

While  a  knowledge  of  color  is  being  turned  to  painting 
camouflage  on  steel  tanks,  ships,  and  planes,  we  can  still 
recall  a  German  Shongauer,  a  Spanish  "Velasquez,  a  Flemish 
Rubens,  a  Dutch  Rembrandt,  an  English  Constable,  a  French 
Delacroix,  or  an  Italian  Michelangelo. 

While  literature  takes  second  place  so  that  governments 
may  propagandize,  we  may  still  read  a  Pohsh  Krasinski.  a 
German  Goethe,  a  Rtissian  Tolstoy,  a  French  "Voltaire,  an 
English  Shakespeare,  a  Norwegian  B.iornson,  or  a  Danish 
Anderson. 

While  new  ideologies  are  being  written  daily,  we  can  still 
ponder  over  a  German  Flchte,  an  English  Spencer,  a  French 
Rousseau,  or  an  Italian  Aquinas. 

While  religious  leaders  all  over  the  world  stand  in  the 
lengthening  shadows  of  war  ideologies,  we  can  remember  that 
Sweden  produced  a  Swedenborg,  Holland  an  Erasmas,  Spain 
an  Ignatius.  Germany  a  Luther,  Britain  a  Wesley,  France  a 
Calvin.  Switzerland  a  Farel,  Italy  a  Pope  Pius  XI. 

While  we  think  of  those  things,  let  us  remember  that  from 
Poland  came  those  heroes  Coimt  Pulaski  and  Kosciusko, 
from  France  Lafayette,  from  Germany  Carl  Schiirz,  as  well 
as  thousands  of  others  from  the  various  countries  of  Europe. 
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that  in  these  chaotic  days  of  tottering  civilizations  we  read 
and  reread  the  story  of  man's  monumental  actuevements. 
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Mr  President,  there  is  an  old  couplet  which  applies: 

Tu:)  n-.en  locked  throi:£;h  priscn  bars. 
OOl-  «aw  mud.  tlie  other  the  stars. 

In  all  of  us  there  is  the  clay  nwirv  and  there  is  also  the  man 
cf  G>d:  and  so,  as  nations  ar*'  but  th-^  comp<i.site  picture  of 
iiid.viduaLs.  there  :5  much  of  the  clay  and  n:uch  of  thr  spirit 
in  all  nations. 

In  approach. nc  th<^  issue  of  ihi.s  d-batc.  if  I  am  to  think  of 
Ensiland.  I  am  going  to  think  of  her  a.s  the  mothir  of  li^e 
C(  nimon  law.  the  moth<r  cjf  parliament.^;  and  it  I  am  to  visit 
any  of  her  shrine.*;,  it  will  not  hi-  hc-r  war  memor  aLs — it  w.ll  be 
Westminster  Abbey  and  St.  Pauls,  and  I  will  wa.k  along  the 
Avon  and  into  the  church  where  lie  the  mortal  r-'mains  of  the 
immortal  Shakfs^ear-',  and  tliink  lii.'i  th<  vi'-^h's.  And  if  in 
this  debate  I  am  to  visit  Fiance,  it  will  not  be  to  '^tay  long  by 
the  tomb  of  Napoleon:  rather  I  .-hall  trv  to  catch  th»'  .-pint  of 
her  writers,  her  philosopliers.  her  great  thinkers,  and  h^r 
Ix>oplc.  And  if  in  this  drbafe  I  am  to  visjt  G'lniany.  it  will 
nol  be  to  dwell  on  h->r  warriors,  but  on  her  thirker.s  and  her 
scientists.  I  shall  travel  the  Rhin-'  from  Wiosbadcn  to  Heid- 
elberg, and  I  shall  visit  her  gnat  cath-^drals  h^r  beautiful 
castles,  and  I  shall  mix  with  her  common  people 

Mr  President,  so  much  has  bc^n  said  m  our  newspapers 
pbout  the  (j'-rman.^  that  I  WL-h  to  say  a  word  on  that  subject. 
I  know  the  G -rman  people.  Then-  are  no  fin»T  people  on 
earth.  I  have  grown  up  with  them.  I  can,  to  a  limited  extent, 
sperik  their  language  I  have  read  much  of  their  ureal  litera- 
ture in  the  ordinal  I  know  that  from  •iif  s'.indpoint  of 
Americanism  run  citizens  of  German  d>  .scent  are  a.s  loyal  and 
a-  true  as  any  rac"  that  i-;  in  the  m-ltin';  pot  of  America.  I 
know.  too.  that  jn^'bibly  99  p^MC'  nt  cf  the  Americans  of  Ger- 
man descent  do  not  approve  of  Hitler  or  of  the  new  paganism 
In  Germ.any.  Thi.s.  however,  is  not  a  fac'or  m  their  unwaver- 
ing determina'ion  to  k -ep  Am»'rica  out  of  this  war — though 
wr  can  readily  undcrs'and  if  they  are  sympathetic  to  some  of 
the  national  aims  of  the  gre;\ter  Germany.  .  If  this  is  a  crime. 
then,  accordin':  to  the  Gallup  poll.  83  perc'Mil  of  the  rest  of 
the  people  ar--  likewise  guilt  v.  becaiLse  ih-y  have  expressed 
tlieir  '-ympaihy  tcAvard  the  Allie-. 

Mr  Pl•e^lcient,  the  outstanding  is.ui"  m  this  debato — the 
repeal  or  failure  to  repoal  the  em.bargo — di\ides  itself  into 
three  parts:  The  legal  qu.'.-lion.  the  mor..l  cjuestion.  and  th.e 
economic  question. 

It  will  be  njt- d  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  war  question  is 
not  m  the  deb.:te      It  ha^  been  dracged  m. 

Il  will  tv  noted  al^o  th.U.  in  my  opinion,  the  fact  tliat 
the  pre.snu  law  favors  Germany  and  its  repeal  would  favor 
the  Allies  is  not  among  the  is.sues.  of  the  debate. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Senate  today  with  a  reha,-h  of  the 
arguments  on  the  lecal  question,  nor  shall  I  burden  the 
Sf  nate  with  a  rc^tatemerit  of  the  arguments  on  the  moral 
question,  and  I  assure  my  collcgue-;  tluit  I  shall  not  go  into 
a  discussion  of  the  economic  question  to  any  extent.  These 
matters  have  all  been  considered  so  fully  and  so  often  I  fei  1 
that  it  IS  my  duty  to  refrain  from  further  di.scus.sing  them 
except  that  I  ^hall  refer  to  one  phase  of  the  econon-uc 
que>tion. 

RM'E\I    (1R   »•<:'.  l-RE  TO   RErtM-   EMBARGO   NO  STFP   TO    WAR 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  t>ie  repeated  a.ssertion  made  so 
often  in  the  l.v>t  few  weeks  that  if  we  rtpeal  the  embargo  it 
rray  be  a  step  to  war.  I  wi>hi  briefly  to  analyze  this  assertion. 
and  I  hope  to  prove  that  it  is  incorrect, 

Wh.y,  i:  may  be  asked,  am  I  interested  in  proving  the 
incorrectness  of  this  assertion''  I  am  interested  because  it 
appears  that  the  embargo  is  likely  to  be  repealed.  That  is 
vliat  is  said  in  the  newspapers  and  that  is  what  a  poll  of 
the  Senate  shows.  It  is  well,  then,  that  the  many  millions 
cf  our  pt'ople  who  li.ive  b-^en  fed  the  questionable  idea  that 
repe.il  means  a  step  toward  war  be  m.ado  to  reahze  that  this 
is  not  correct. 

I  desire  tj  again  state  m.y  conviction  that  if  the  present 
lew  IS  repealed,  us  repeal  will  not  be  a  first  .step  toward 
war,  Ltn  us  see  on  what  premasc  that  argument  is  based. 
The  claim  is  made,  first,  that  if  we  repeal  the  enibargo  now. 
and  It  must  be  renumbcrtd  thai  the  munmoni  ^alcs  wUl 


amount  to  only  13  pi  i  cent  of  the  total  sales,  it  will  mean 
that  credit  will  afterv.ard  be  extended,  then  bond.^  v.ill  be 
floated  in  this  countrj-.  As  a  consequence  America  will  have 
a  financial  interest  and  then  America  will  get  into  the  war 
as  she  did  in  the  previous  war  in  which  we  had  a  financial 
interest.  Tliat  is  the  argument,  and  let  us  get  it  straight: 
If  we  repeal  the  embargo  it  will  mean  the  extension  of 
credit,  and  that  will  mean  the  flotation  of  bond.s.  and  as  a 
result  Am.erica  will  have  a  financial  interest,  and  then  we 
v.-ill  g?t  int.i  th.e  war,  as  we  got  into  the  previous  v.'ar.  The 
trouble  with  that  argument  is  that  not  one  of  the  premises 
can  be  established.     Let  us  analyze  this  thought. 

lat  If  we  -ell  munitions  and  implements  of  war,  credit 
will  follow.  Why  do  I  say  that  is  an  incorrect  contention? 
B-'eause.  first,  we  will  in  the  proposed  mea.^urc  build  an 
in.'Ulaticn  by  a  ca  li  clause,  which  we  did  not  have  in  the 
previous  war.  Secondly,  when  previously  credit  was  e\- 
tend"d.  87  p.:>rcent  of  it  was  not  used  for  the  purchase  of 
munitions  and  implements  of  war.  but  for  other  materials 
which  were  then,  in  accordance  with  law,  sold  for  credit. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  not  only  England  and  France, 
but  Germany  also  floated  bond  issues  here.  Now  we  have 
the  Johnson  Act,  and  if  the  ponding  measure  is  passed,  we 
shall  have  two  legislative  prohibitions  which  v/e  d.d  not 
have  previously  against  .selling  anything  on  credit — muni- 
tions and  impl.^ments  of  war,  as  well  as  other  comm  dituvs 
such  a.s  wh-at.  cotton,  butter,  and  so  forth.  So  it  v.ill  be 
seen  that  we  have  here  an  economic  Magmot  or  Siegfried 
line  as  a  defense  acamst  becoming  in'.ol'.ed,  whi;'h  we  did  not 
have  in  1917, 

'b>  Tlie  argument  is  al,^o  fallacious  for  th"^  reason  that  it 
a.  .-umes  that  the  eredits  and  bonds  eot  us  into  the  previous 
war.  There  is  ab-i:lutely  no  pioof  to  es:abli.>h  th.it  con- 
clusion. Von  BernstorfT.  the  Gorman  .Am.'jassador.  states 
in  his  book,  that  the  immediate  cau  -^  sf  th"  war  was  th:^ 
breach  of  the  understanding  with  the  United  Stales,  a 
breach  that  loosed  unrestricted  ^ubniaime  warfare,  result- 
ing in  the  destruction  of  the  lives  and  property  cf  our 
cUizens.  contrary  to  international  law.  Of  course,  the 
other  cau.ses  were  2' 2  y^ars  of  extended  warfare,  which  in- 
cluded the  rape  of  Bi'l^ium,  tl,'  .-inking  of  the  Lu.-iiajna. 
and  an  ■'emotional  buiid-up"  of  -lur  citizens. 

To  my  mind  the  "emotional  build-up"  of  cur  citiz^  ns  was 
the  greatest  cause  of  all.  That  is  why  we  are  called  unen 
here  to  think  straight  and  act  accordingly:  to  reali/e  that 
the  people  are  listening:  for  what  is  said  too  often  provides 
a   poor  guide  for  their   thinking   and   for   their   action. 

If  the  suggested  law  goes  into  efft  ct.  it  is  hiehly  improb- 
able tliat  ih^re  will  be  any  destruction  of  Amtru  aii  lives. 
because  there  is  the  prohibition  against  Americans  travil- 
ni"  in  the  ships  cf  the  combatant  nations,  and  th^'  prohi- 
b:ri(  n  against  Americans  traveling  through  the  war  zone, 
and  acamst   American  ships  going  into  th'-  war  zone. 

Then  th-re  i.s  another  comforting  an.swi-r,  and  it  is  this: 
Th-'  A.merican  people  are  peace-conscious  as  they  n:-ver 
were  before.  Why'  Because  most  of  ih.m  know  fii-st-hand 
the  cost  of  war.  not  only  in  blood  and  money,  but  in  seared 
hearts  and  minds  and  consciences.  This  is  indicated  bv  the 
Gallup  poll,  which  -hews  that  a  large  percenta-je  of  the 
American  p<'ople  are  sympathetic  tv:ward  the  Allies.  It 
shows,  fur'h-r.  however,  that  the  percentage  which  would 
involve  this  country  m  war,  in  spue  of  their  sympathies,  is 
growing  daily  l-ss  and  le.s.s.  That  is  a  good  sirn.  a  sien 
indicating  that  the  people  are  thinking  and  nol  being 
stampeded. 

We  have  domon^rated  clearly  that  it  was  not  the  Ameri- 
can financial  interest  that  got  th'-  Am-  rican  pe  'ple  in'o  the 
last  war,  and  we  have  demonstrated  that  if  the  pf-nding 
measure  i.s  passed,  there  will  be  provi;  ion  mad"  not  only 
restricting  the  sale  cf  arms  and  ammunition  on  credit,  but 
also — and  this  is  not  included  m  the  present  law— rt  quiring 
the  sale  of  everything  else  to  be  on  a  cash  basis.  So  there 
will  not  he  any  cr- dil  interest  involved,  and  incidents  in- 
volving loss  cf  life  will  be  made  highly  improbable. 

In  vu  w-  of  the  so-called  war  talk  we  hear.  I  desire  to  reiter- 
ate what  I  have  said  many  limes.     I  know  of  no  Senator  who 
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wants  to  get  America  Involved  In  war.  I  know  that  labor 
does  not  want  war.  Senators  who  ILstened  to  the  speech 
made  yesterday  by  the  commander  of  the  American  Legion 
over  the  radio  heard  him  state  emphatically  how  they  felt. 
The  veterans  do  not  want  war. 

I  know  that  big  business  does  not  want  war.  There  may 
be  som.e  blind  businessmen,  but  big  bucine:  s  knows  that  if 
America  gets  into  the  war  they  will  not  have  any  big  business 
when  It  is  over.  I  know  that  Congress  and  the  President 
do  not  wajit  war.  Why  then  is  there  so  much  discussion 
about  this  matter?  The  answer  must  be  that  the  exponents 
on  both  .sides  of  the  embargo  issue  want  the  people  to  be- 
lieve— and  they  have  so  argued  to  sustain  their  position— that 
war  might  come  if  we  do  not  follow  the  course  they  suggest. 
I  say  to  the  Senate  that,  in  my  judgment,  war  will  not  come 
as  a  result  of  either  the  repeal  or  the  failure  to  repeal  the 
present  act.  I  shall  keep  on  saying  that.  Why?  Because 
one  side  must  lose  in  this  debate.  I  do  not  then  want  that 
side  convinced  that  war  is  inevitable,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to 
keep  on  trying  to  convince  the  American  people  that  war  is 
inevitable. 

Let  us  puncture  this  war  balloon  right  now. 

Suppose  we  retain  the  pmbargo.  It  is  claimed  that  it  works 
to  the  advantage  of  Germany.  If  that  be  true,  she  certainly 
will  not  declare  war  if  we  retain  it.  On  the  other  hand, 
Great  Britain  and  Prance  are  not  going  to  declare  war  if  we 
retain  it.  They  want  the  other  87  percent  of  our  merchan- 
dise, our  wheat,  our  steel,  our  cotton,  the  stuff  that  makes 
munitions.  Suppose  we  retain  the  embargo.  What  will 
happen?     Nothing. 

Suppose  Congress  repeals  the  embargo  law.  If  that  works 
to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  France  as  the  mainte- 
nance of  it  works  to  the  advantage  of  Germany,  she  will  not 
declare  war  on  us  by  reason  of  Its  withdrawal.  Germany 
may  not  like  it  but  certainly  she  would  rather  endure  it  than 
draw  us  irrto  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the  Allies. 

PEACE  OR  WAR  FACTORS 

There  has  been  so  much  war  talk  that  instead  of  dis- 
cussing the  arguments  which  have  been  advanced  pro  and 
con,  I  should  like  to  speak  to  the  Senate  for  a  few  moments 
on  peace  or  war  factors.  Let  us  be  reasonable.  Let  us  sit 
down  in  the  quiet  of  our  homes  when  the  radio  is  turned 
off  and  no  "heat"  Is  turned  on,  and  think  over  the  problem. 
Let  us  be  sensible,  let  us  be  reasonable,  let  us  be  calm, 
deliberate,  thoughtful.  Let  us  think  the  problem  through! 
Let  as  for  just  a  moment  try  to  determine  what  the  factors 
are  that  will  make  for  war  or  peace  Ln  America,  and  then 
when  we  analyze  those  factors  we  may  reach  the  conclusion 
that  neither  repeal  nor  failiue  to  repeal  would  be  one  step 
or  part  of  a  step  toward  war. 

Lot  us  for  just  a  moment  or  two  try  to  determine  what 
the  factoi  s  are  that  will  make  for  war  or  peace  in  America. 

First,  Chancelor  Hitler — and  perhaps  Stalin — and  what  he 
does  in  the  future. 

Second,  the  American  people  and  what  they  do  in  the 
future. 

Third,  the  political  leadership  of  America  and  what  it  does 
In  the  future. 

I  need  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  first  one  of  these 
factors  which  will  contribute  toward  war  or  peace  for 
America — "Chancelor  Hitler  and  what  he  does  in  the  fu- 
ture." It  suffices  to  say  that  if  he  should  violate  the  neutral- 
ity of  Belgium  or  Holland,  should  open  up  a  gas  war  or  an 
acid  war.  or  a  germ  war,  it  would  have  a  tendency  to  make 
a  large  percentage  of  our  people  see  red.  If  Chancelor  Hit- 
ler should  send  agents  to  this  country  who  would  duplicate 
what  was  done  previous  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War. 
agents  who  would  sabotage  our  property,  that,  too,  would 
have  significant  consequences.  Whatever  one  may  say  about 
Chancelor  Hitler — I  have  not  heard  anyone  here  who  holds 
a  brief  for  him — one  must  admit  that  he  is  a  shrewd  indi- 
vidual, and  he  knows  that  in  any  war  he  would  go  dovm  if  he 
had  American  resources,  American  troops,  and  American 
ships  against  him.  He  will  do  everything  to  avoid  a  conflict 
with  America. 


I  have  come  to  the  second  factor  which  win  contribute 
toward  peace  or  war  for  America.  It  is  this:  "The  American 
people  and  what  they  do  in  the  future."  Therefore  we  ask 
the  question,  What  can  the  average  American  do  to  keep 
the  covenr.nt  of  peace  and  to  practice  peacetime  patriotism? 
What  we  need  now  is  peacetime  patriotism,  not  any  more 
buncombe. 

I  answer  that  question  as  follows: 

First.  He  can  keep  calm  and  not  allow  an  emotional  bias 
to  sway  his  judgment. 

Second.  He  can  keep  m  mind  the  fimdamental  truth  that 
we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  partici- 
pating in  another  war.  He  must  aid  in  balancing  our  econ- 
omy, so  it  will  be  shock  proof  against  excess  wartime  demand 
and  profits. 

Wartime  demand  and  profits!  I  heard  an  impressive  speech 
over  the  radio  last  night  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[  Mr.  Nye  ] .  I  have  heard  him  speak  several  times  on  the  floor, 
but  I  have  never  heard  him  nor  have  I  heard  any  other  Sen- 
ator talk  about  reducing  the  wartime  profits  except  on  the 
13  percent  mvolved  in  mimitions  and  implements  of  war. 
Everyone  knows  that  if  the  Allies  do  not  get  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  the  remaining  87  j)ercent  will 
be  increased  to  100  percent;  in  other  words,  they  will  take 
that  much  additional  material  to  manufactiu-e  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  in  Canada  and  in  England. 

Third.  He  can  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  our  job  to  settle 
European  disputes — or  meddle  in  Europe. 

Fourth.  He  can  refuse  to  accept  any  war  propaganda  from 
any  side,  remembering  that  his  obligation  is  to  remain  pro- 
American. 

Oh.  how  important  that  is!  Senators  may  have  heard 
Goebbels'  talk  from  Germany  last  night.  What  was  he 
doing?  He  was  doing  what  has  been  done  so  often  In  Amer- 
ica, smearing  the  opposition.  He  took  a  crack  at  Churchill, 
literally  calling  him  names  that  could  not  be  used  over  the 
American  radio.  What  was  the  purpose  of  that?  It  was  to 
take  the  attention  of  the  German  people  off  their  domestic 
problems.  I  remember  what  Lincoln  said — and  I  have  used 
it  many  times  effectively  in  lawsuits.  Lincoln  said  that  when 
a  man  does  not  have  a  good  case  of  his  own  he  damns  the 
opposition,  which  is  pretty  good  proof  that  he  has  a  damned 
poor  case  of  his  own.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CHA'VEZ.     Mr.  President  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Did  the  Senator  listen  to  the  radio  address 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Bor.^hI  last  night? 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  read  the  address  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  said  that  the  average  American  can 
refuse  to  accept  any  wartime  propaganda  from  any  side.  I 
said  "any  side."  He  should  remember  that  his  obhgation  is 
to  remain  pro-American. 

Fifth,  and  I  now  speak  to  the  members  of  the  Press  Gal- 
lery Iwho  are  not  guilty  of  the  offenses  I  shall  cite].  The 
average  American  can  express  his  mandate  to  newspaper 
publishers,  owners  of  radio  stations,  and  motion -picture  pro- 
ducers all  over  Am.erica  that  America  is  not  to  be  terrorized 
by  scare  headlines  which  inflame  American  emotions;  that 
war-news  presentations  must  be  strictly  factual  and  must  be 
torn  from  their  bold-faced  prominence  and  placed  in  a^-more 
fltting  obscurity. 

Mr.  BROWN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Schwellenbach  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  think  there  Is  a  very  low  form  of  profit- 
eering and  propaganda  now  going  on  in  the  country,  which, 
of  course,  is  not  designed  to  get  us  into  war  but  which  has 
that  tendency.  I  refer  to  the  revival  of  motion  pictures 
which  were  based  upon  incidents  which  occurred  during  the 
great  World  War.  I  am  referring  to  such  pictures  as  All 
Quiet  on  the  Western  Front  and  What  Price  Glory,  which  I 
believe  It  is  proposed  to  revive,  and  the  new  picture  Thun- 
der Afloat.    I  do  not  think  the  motion-picture  producers 
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are  doing  it  to  encourage  the  war  .spirit  They  are  do:rm  :t 
for  prcfit.  but  it  has  the  (ffert  of  fnrournpmg  rhe  war  spirit. 
Along  the  line  of  the  Senator's  remarks.  I  wish  to  express 
my  condr*ninat!on  of  this  practic^}  by  certain  sections  oi  tr.e 
monon-picture  ;ndu.stry  engaged  in  this  type  of  prLlitrenng 
at   the  present  time. 

Mr  WILEY  I  thank  the  di-'rtinKUi-hcd  S'.nutrr  Irom 
Mahigan  for  his  contribution.  I  hcar'ily  acr^e  wr.h  his 
sentiment.s  We  are  an  en-otmnal  people  However,  a^  I 
have  heretofore  said  in  my  remaiks,  one  of  the  ureat  beru-fiti 
that  has  arisen  from  this  debate  is  that  we  are  becemm? 
arquamted  with  ourselves.  An  ancient  philtscpher  bUid 
•Know  thyself."     The  great  Shak05peare  said: 

■"Tills  above  all:  to  thino  own  .srif  be  true, 
And  !t  niu.-t  toll-w.  Hs  the  i.u'lil  tlie  d.iy. 
'r;.cu  c.iiist  not  U.fii  b«  fal>o  lo  ui.y  man." 

If  we  know  our.selves,  and  are  true  to  ourselves,  we  cannot 
be  fal.sp  to  America. 

One  thinK  that  is  imperative — and  wo  who  sit  here  know  how 
imperative  it  i.s — is  for  the  people  back  licnie  :o  be  calm,  for 
Senators  to  be  calm,  for  every  clci>-s  to  be  calm,  and  nut 
become  mentally  •stampeded 

As  my  f\i'h  point.  I  h^ive  said  that  th>^  averasje  American 
can  expres.-,  ins  mandate  to  the  ncw>papers.  radio  station-, 
and  motion-picture  producers.  Our  domestic  problems  are 
far  more  important  to  America  than  Europe'.^  war  Let  our 
new>papers,  radio  stations,  and  motion  pictu.'es  concentrate 
on  puttinK  the  •  mphasis  of  American  attention  back  where 
It  belones — on  Anur.ca 

This  IS  not  a  c  likuis  indifference.  It  is  one  Intelligent  way 
to  preser\t  American  democracy  as  a  beacon  light  for  war- 
torn  Europe  It  1.-  not  a  panicky,  head-in-the-sand  escape 
from  realities  It  is  a  realistic  approach.  Take  Europe  out 
of  file  headlines  and  put  America  back  in  the  forefront  of 
American  consciousness  America  is  worth  it.  She  has 
eveiythme  It  i.s  our  part  to  bring  America  back  in  the  fore- 
front of  American  con,>ciousne.-vs. 

Sixth  The  a\eiacf  American  can  concentrate  on  American 
ptMce  rathrr  than  Euiopeiin  war  Ttie  average  Amtrican 
cat',  stop  taking:  >ides  Neutrality  beuin.-  in  t!"ie  mind  of  the 
int. .vidua,  tut  m  lixi.-la'ivo  halls  When  we  tl-.ink  unneutral 
thoughts  we  are  scuttlmt:  American  peace 

Si At-ntli  The  avt  rak;t  American  can  lealizt  that  his  voice 
i.*.  the  most  p.itent  m  the  world  Mr  President,  this  is  the 
only  land  m  Jlie  \\\<v\d  where  the  vo.ce  of  the  average  citiz  n 
hxs  -such  po-fiicy.  He  can  accept  the  challenge  to  peace  and 
find  a  Way  lo  keep  America  at  peace,  and  a  way  to  embargo 
war  Th''  average  American  can  tell  his  publ.c  servant.-,  to 
stop  talkmi:  war. 

Eichth  The  average  American  can  think  less  of  Europe 
and  more  of  America.  I  know,  from  the  letters  I  am  receiv- 
inc.  that  he  expects  Congress  to  do  the  same 

Thus  far  we  have  discussed  two  of  the  t actors  which  make 
for  war  or  peace-  First,  Hitler  and  his  future  acts;  and. 
second,  the  American  people  and  their  future  acts  Tlie 
next  determining  factor  is  the  political  leadership  of  America 
and  Its  future  acts.  How  can  that  leadership  practice  peace- 
time patriotism? 

First.  The  political  leadership  of  America,  both  executive 
and  legislative — and  I  am  talking  to  S<mators  and  to  the 
executives  of  this  land — can  writ^  a  moratorium  on  politics 
when  ptnice  is  at  stake  and  follow  the  .'^ame  peacetime  credo 
that  we  have  just  outlined  for  the  average^  American 

Second.  Tlie  political  leadership  of  America,  both  1  -gisla- 
tive  and  execufivt\  can  give  more  time  to  the  consideration 
of  W.ishingti'.iis  ad\ice — no  entangling  alliances — rememb-M- 
mg  that  finaneial  and  econr^mic  alliances  may  be  dLi  danger- 
ous to  peace  as  political  alliances. 

Mr  Pre^ldent.  if  I  may  be  pardoned  a  personal  reference  at 
this  point,  recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  repit.sent  in  part 
this  body  in  Oslo,  Norway  In  the  last  days  of  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  meeting  there  I  saw  an  exh.birion  which 
clarifitxi  my  mind  more  than  anything  I  had  experienced  for 
ft  long  time  Two  of  the  Ba:kan  countries  which  were  repre- 
sented there  cor  into  a  figlit,  literally,  on  the  floor  of  the 
Pailiameat  in  Norway.    Oue  side  got  up  and  started  to  tell 


where  the  correct  line  between  their  countries  was.    The  otlur 
side  cot  into  the  dispute  and  the  controversy  wa^;  on. 

I  li.id  not  intended  to  speak,  but  when  that  hap.p.  :ud  I 
took  the  floor,  and  am.ong  other  things  iaid: 

We  m  America  w.ant  tc  b?  helpful  to  E'.irope  but  wp  want  to  help 
you  to  find  a  way  to  help  yourselves.  This  l.i&t  pltuaiion  lllus'rates 
that  we  do  not  know  anything  about  the  f-qua'.lons  whkh  are 
troubling  you  over  here,  and  I  think  we  do  not  wa:it  to  know.  We 
want  to  be  helpful. 

I  concluded  my  remarks  with  this  statement: 

Mr  Pre.sicier.t.  I  do  not  crave  for  my  belo\ed  America  a  middhr  s 
l^.»r;  m  Europe 

I  .say  that  now.  Everywhere  there  are  potential  fights. 
Everywhere  there  is  opportunity  for  disasTeenvnt.  Should 
we  turn  con.stantly  to  Europe  when,  God  knows,  we  liavc 
problems  enough  at  home  to  lock  after?  So  th-:-  political 
leadership  of  Anierica  should  give  mere  time  to  tlie  con- 
sideration of  Washington's  advice. 

Third.  Tlie  political  leadership  of  America  can  accomplish 
a  constructive  purpose  by  standing  for  an  acided  clieck  on  tlie 
dogs  of  war.  aiding  m  having  a  war  refereridum  cim"ndment 
adopted,  making  it  neces.sary  for  Congre  <  to  liavi'  a  mandate 
from  the  people  before  this  Nation  may  engage  m  foreign  war. 

Mr,  President,  at  the  previou.s  se.ision  of  Congies.s  I  intro- 
duced .sucli  a  bill.  It  was  different  from  any  similar  bill 
prcMOU.sly  introduced.  It  was  not  the  so-called  Ludlow 
amendment.  Tlie  bill  provided,  in  .substance,  that  before  we 
could  become  involved  in  a  foreign  war  there  must  be  a 
referendum  of  the  people:  and  then,  if  the  people  should  vote 
for  war,  their  vote  would  not  be  mandatory  but  only  advisory 
upon  the  Congress. 

Back  in  the  early  days  of  this  Nation,  when  there  was 
written  into  the  Constitution  the  proviso  that  only  Congress 
may  declare  war.  the  statement  was  made.  'We  have  add'-d  a 
check  to  the  dogs  of  war,"  meaning  that  there  had  b<'en  taken 
from  the  Executive  the  power  to  make  war,  and  that  puwer 
had  been  put  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  i)eople. 
Now.  let  us  consider  that  we  add  another  check,  so  th.at  those 
who  have  sons,  and  those  who  have  businesses,  ar.d  who  will 
be  called  upon  to  .six^nd  their  resources,  may  have  a  right  to 
vote  on  that  issue. 

Fourth.  Th'^  political  leadership  of  America  can  formulate 
legi.-lation  and  plans  that  not  only  will  a.d  our  nat.onal 
economy  now.  but  will  especially  prepare  for  the  shocks  and 
problems  which  will  arise  when  the  present  w.ir  m  Europe 
ceases. 

Yes:  at  the  next  se':-icn  we  should  give  particular  attention 
to  that  question,  and  prepare  for  the  shocks  winch  will  come, 
whether  we  like  it  or  not.  when  the  war  m  Europe  ceases. 

Fifth.  The  political  leadership  of  Ani'-rica  can  define  and 
restrict  the  powers  of  thr-  Executive  in  relation  to  our  foreign 
affairs.  Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  haunting  precedent  of  to- 
talitarian states  makes  the  average  American  fearful  of  the 
cnerca-hment  of  any  one  man  on  the  powers  that  must  be 
shared  m  a  n  public. 

Sixth.  Tl^e  political  leadership  of  Ameriea  can  stimulate 
trade  with  S'Hith  America  and  other  noncombatant  countries 
think  cur  farm  problem  through,  think  cur  labor-capita] 
problem  throtigh.  and  solve  thc>  -  problenis. 

Seventh.  Tlie  political  leadership  of  Ameriea  can  reinstate 
in  the  American  people  a  feeling  cf  cnnfidenec;  it  can  demon- 
strate the  Government's  ability  to  balance  the  Budt;et ;  it 
can  get  rid  of  government  by  experts  and  return  the  Govt  rn- 
ment  to  the  people. 

Mr,  President,  grave  as  the  European  situation  appears,  we 
in  Ameriea  ne.'d  not  be  appalled;  we  need  not  fear  and  dis- 
trust the  future  of  our  country.  Men's  minds  h..^re  are  alert. 
independent.  The>-  are  not  pal.-ied;  they  are  active.  We  are 
arisinc  to  rne<  t  the  challenge  head-on.  and  my  faith  is  that, 
it  will  be  met  and  America  will  remain  at  peace.  In  spite  of 
the  fear  mongers  and  the  hysteria  b  getters.  I  am  glad  to 
ascertain  that  m.cre  and  more  people  are  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  we  will  not  be  drawn  into  this  European  war. 
They  are  realizing  that  Ccngrt^s  alone  has  the  power  to 
declare  war,  and  that  this  power  is  the  greatest  insulation 
ugainst  America's  involvement. 
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Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  Prendcnt 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ch./^ndler  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Ccnnt '  tieut? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  A  few  moments  ago  the  Senator  from 
W..sconsin  made  reference  to  propaganda,  and.  of  course,  the 
implication  was  that  the  propaganda  was  entirely  from  over- 
s'as.  I'he  junior  Senator  from  Micliigan  I  Mr.  Brown  1 
thereupon  made  reference  to  certain  moving  pictures  which 
have  been  flashed  across  the  American  screen  during  the  last 
few  week.;.  The  junior  Senator  from  Miclaigan  hastened  to 
point  oui  that  he  did  not  believe  that  those  pictures  were 
being  offered  as  propaganda  but  rather  that  there  was  a  profit 
motive  back  of  them.  Thereupon,  when  I  heard  that  ex- 
pression, I  sent  to  my  office  in  order  that  I  might,  give  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Michigan  the  observations  of  News  Week, 
a  m.igazine  with  which,  no  doubt,  the  junior  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  familiar.  On  September  18,  under  the  heading 
•'Screen  openings,"  appears  this  statement,  which  I  quote 
exactly: 

Tlumdrr  Aflnnt  (Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer) .  The  release  date  of  this 
■prepurt  dnc.s.',  ■  filni.  like  that  of  20lh  Century  Fox's  Twenty  Thou- 
sand Moil  a  Year,  was  advanced  at  the  request  of  the  United  States 

G' Aernmer.t. 

I  should  like  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan,  therefore, 
to  know  that  a  rcsponsiljle  magazine.  News  Week,  which  is 
circulated  widely  throughout  this  count: y,  has  ascribed  that 
particular  showing  of  propaganda,  which  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  has  condemned,  to  the  United  States  Governm.ent 
itself,  and  it  has  appeared  diuing  the  pendency  and  con- 
tinuation of  this  debate. 

I  wi.sh  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his  cour- 
tesy, but  I  thought  that  we  should  complete  the  record  in  this 
partiv'ular. 

^L'-.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  make  one  brief  ob- 
servation. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yitld  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr,  Wn.EY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  merely  wish  to  say  that  I  do  not  in  any 
way  retract  my  condemnation  cf  that  type  of  propaganda, 
and  the  fact  that  some  persons  in  the  present  Government 
may  approve  it  does  not  change  my  opinion  at  all.  I  think 
pictures  of  that  type  are  most  unfortunate  in  their  effect 
upon  public  sentiment  in  this  country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
crn-in  yit  Id? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  should  like  to  a.sk  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  if  that  article  states  who  in  the  United  States 
Gov  rnment  or  what  branch  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment approved  the  picture  referred  to,  for.  as  he  knows,  the 
Government  is  made  up  of  many  agencies:  and  if  any  de- 
partment or  any  official  has  been  rc-^ponsible  for  the  produc- 
tion cf  this  movie  or  for  its  n production,  it  seems  to  me  the 
name  ought  to  be  g'ven,  because  a  blanket  statement  that  the 
Unltfd  vStates  Government,  whieh  i-".  an  impersonal  entity, 
hn;  ;ipprrvfd  it  is  raMmr  mnninglec?: 

Ml-  DANAHER.  M*-.  Pre-id.  nt.  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
con.  in  yicl.i  to  me  bri*  fly? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  furtii-i^r  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  WILEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  D.*NAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Let  me  say  to  the 
S-:»nfitor  from  Kentucky  that  the  picture  is  one  in  which  there 
are  wooden  fishing  vessels,  supposedly  off  the  coast  of  New 
Fnt'land.  which  have  been  sunk  by  so-called  U-boats.  In 
this  U-boat  picture  a  gentleman,  whrse  name.  I  think,  is 
Wallaee  Bee.-y,  a  screen  afior,  purports,  almcst  single- 
handed,  to  go  out  .ind  down  the  entire  German  U-boat  navy. 
Of  cr.une.  the  submarines  which  are  pictured  there  are  not 
U-b(iats  and  they  are  not  German  submarines,  but  they  are 
submarines,  and  they  are  in  New  England  waters.    "Whether 


or  not  they  are  the  ones  the  President  has  heard  cf  in 
recent  weeks  I  cio  net  know,  but  the  submarines  are  in  the 
picture,  and  I  assume  they  are  the  submarines  cf  the  United 
States  Navy,  the  loan  of  which  has  been  permitted,  no 
doubt,  in  order  to  make  this  film  possible.  If  the  United 
States  Government  h.as  been  generalized  in  the  description, 
it  is  not  my  lancuage:  it  is  that  of  News  Week;  and  if  the 
United  Slates  Navy,  as  a  distinct  and  special  branch  of  the 
United  States  Government,  participated,  or,  at  least,  author- 
ized the  use  of  .submarine.s  cf  our  Navy  to  make  that  film 
possible,  it  would  jibe,  would  it  not,  with  the  conclusion  of 
News  Week  as  announced  in  the  statement  I  have  quoted? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  may  have  noted  not  long 
ago  that  the  name  of  the  United  States  Senate  was  used  in 
connection  with  the  production  of  a  picture.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  would  concede  that  the  United  States  Senate  au- 
thorized or  sponsored  that  picture.  If  it  did,  it  was  certainly 
a  conglomeration  and  aggregation  of  fools  to  have  anything 
to  do  with  a  picture  such  as  that  to  be  exhibited  before  the 
IX'ople  of  the  United  States  as  representing  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  Navy  permitted  the  use  of 
the  so-called  submarines.  The  fact  that  it  might  have  done 
so  in  order  that  the  picture  could  be  produced  should  not 
necessarily  cause  it  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  type  of 
picture  that  is  produced,  any  more  than  the  Senate  can  be 
held  responsible  for  the  type  of  picture  released  the  other 
night  at  the  D.  A.  R.  auditorium. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  But  if  this  release  was  advanced  in  be- 
half of  propagandizing  the  people  of  the  United  States  that 
they  might  more  readily  understand  that  certain  nations  la  ' 
the  past  have  been  guilty  of  certain  atrocities,  then  we  have 
a  very  different  situation.  Without  reflecting  in  any  way 
upon  the  'conglomeration,"  taking  the  language  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  to  describe  them,  I  was  not  one  of  those 
to  permit  anybody  to  take  any  pictures  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  I  was  very  happy  when  the  practice  was  dis- 
continued. Very  shortly  after  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress 
convened  I  saw  some  unflattering  pictures  of  that  "conglom- 
eration" and  was  glad  when  the  practice  was  stopped. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  practice  had  never  existed,  but  the 
rule  was  relaxed  here  for  one  or  two  pictures,  which  did  not 
show  up  much  better  than  the  one  on  the  movie  screen,  whlcli 
we  feel  did  not  really  represent  this  august  body,  and  there- 
fore no  good  public  service  would  be  served  by  continuing  It. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  happy  that  Senators 
have  gotten  something  off  their  chests,  and  I  am  happy  also 
to  be  able  to  comment  on  what  has  been  said. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota? 

Mr.  WILEY.  No.  I  desire  to  proceed,  and  the  Senator 
can  ask  me  any  question  after  I  shall  have  concluded. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  merely  wanted  to  comment  on  what 
other  Senators  have  said. 

Mr.  WILEY.  If  I  continue  to  yield  to  Senators,  I  fear  my 
speech  will  be  extended  ad  infinitum. 

My  idea,  which  provoked  this  interchange,  was  simply  to 
indicate  to  the  press,  the  radio,  and  the  moving-picture 
concerns — my  only  object  was  to  call  the  attention  of  these 
three  agencies  to  the  obligation  they  undoubtedly  know  exists. 
Of  course,  it  is  a  serious  thing — yes,  unthinkable — to  think 
in  free  America  of  trying  to  restrain  by  force — because  it 
would  do  more  harm  than  good — freedom  of  the  pre.ss,  free- 
dom of  speech,  freedom  of  the  moving  pictures,  but  these 
institutions  having  such  great  freedom  must  recognize  that 
they  have  not  only  a  privilege  but  an  obligation;  and  most 
responsible  newspapers  and  radio  stations  do  recognize  their 
responsibility.  Probably "  this  debate  itself  has  brought  to 
the  fore  some  good,  at  least,  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  too  great  a  tendency  to  draw 
a  comparison  between  1914  and  1917  and  1939.  We  have 
already  shown  that  there  Is  a  world  of  difference  In  the  fol- 
lowing respects:  (a)  There  will  be  less  opportunity  for  inci- 
dents: fb)  there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  loss  of  Ameri- 
can lives;    (c)    there  will  be  less  opportunity  for  loss  of 
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Ar.-.encan  prnijfrty;  •'d^  tho  American  people  are  awake  to 
th"  t'Tfiblo  cost  of  war. 

If  we  can  alter  the  fatalistic  defeatism  that  draw.s  too  close 
a  parallf'l  between  these  years,  we  sf'.all  to  that  extent  at 
]ra.st  have  Ifs.sf  nrd  an  unfortunate  and  dar'.q:er()U.>  hysteria. 

If  we  have  learned  one  lesson  from  1917  :t  :s  tho  ks-on 
that  Amfr:ca  must  not  apain  be  m'-ntally  >i-.ell-.-lirckt'd  in'o 
a  fi-'htuig  mood.  That  in  itsdf  i.s  the  b.i;p;».st  d;ff»:cnce 
bttween  1339  and  IjIT.  b.  lause.  afer  all.  the  'reat. -•  nun- 
ace  to  Amtruan  '-t'curr.y  la  a  blind  nnrtasnr.mK  f' ar.  a 
ni'-ntal  dcfea*;sm  that  accepts  war  a.s  in  a. 'able  and  a  dan- 
gerous tendency  to  become  pro-British  or  pro-German  nr 
pro-Fr»-nch  in.-tead  of  remaming  solely  and  only  pro- 
AriiCrican. 

TUF    Tlt'FS    OF    TP-TTH     AT.T    V.i'RKING 

Thar.k  G<.d.  the  tid'^s  of  truth  are  v.ork.r.?  The  debate 
has  been  mteresting  to  me  not  only  becau-.e  hfZht  ha.-,  b  't-n 
5.hed  upon  the  controversial  subject — and  there  is  only  one 
bg  i.-.'-U'^  now,  and  that  i-  '1'*'  repeal  cf  the  embar<io — but 
beCi'U.-.e  u  has  Riven  me  rt:;  iipp'  rtunity  to  <  b^erve  the  elTect 
of  the  debate  upon  tb.r  public  mind.  I  have  listened  to  prac- 
tically ivery  sptrch  in  this  debate  Throughout  the  entire 
se  .sion  I  hav.'  done  m.y  b  -st  to  be  calm,  li,>tening  to  all  the 
evidence   and  tho  arguments  in  an  impartial  frame  of  mind. 

OBUC.ATION    OF    REPRFSrNTATlVE    TO   CONSTnX'KNTS 

M:.  Presid.nit,  we  know  that  publie  opinion  on  this  i.s,sue  ha.s 
b'en  ni'jre  actively  c.idoncrd  tli.in  on  any  t  tivr  i.>.sue  wh;ch 
has  confront'd  the  S.-vcnty-six:h  Congress.  Since  there  has 
been  .so  active  an  interest,  it  follows  that  fh*»  ;  g..-Iators  have 
b""n  faced  with  a  current  *  xan^ple  of  a  pr'blem  ever  present 
i!i  rcpre-sentative  go\e:  nment.  L;  t  u.>  bru  tly  (■on>ider  tins 
interesting  problem,  bt  th  as  an  .icad":riic  qu  st.on  ai:d  m  tho 
1  gilt  of  Its  practical  appl:ca;:>in  t.i  pmd.iig  1  gi-lation. 

I  call  the  attention  of  rhe  Senat"  to  Edmund  Burke's  state- 
ment LUllming  the  cbligatuni  if  a  uprt  >rn;au\e  of  the 
people: 

Tlunr  wishes  (meaning  tho  electors'  wishes)  nti^ht  to  have  frreat 
w<'>;ht  with  him  tii<-ir  cpiiium  high  respect,  their  bu-iness  unromit- 
tui^  iittei.t.on.  It  19  his  duty  to  sai-nrtce  his  rep  ise.  his  pleasures, 
hi-  s.iii.-»lnc;ions  to  theirs  ai.d.  above  all,  and  in  all  cases,  to  prefer 
their  int(  rests  to  hl5  own 

But  his  unbiased  opinion,  his  mature  Judgment,  his  ei:llt;htened 
ror.-ner.re  he  i.iuiht  i.ot  to  sacrifice  to  you.  t..  m.y  man.  or  a:iy  ?et 
cf  men  living  Thi^se  lie  does  not  derive  from  your  plea<>ur-.\  no, 
nor  Irom  the  l.nw  wnd  the  Constitution  Tliey  are  a  tru>t  from 
Providence   for  the  iibust'  cf  which  he  Is  deeply  answerable 

Y'ur  rcprtsentative  owes  to  ycu  not  his  Industry  alone  but  his 
Judemenr  :ind  he  betrays  instead  of  serving  ycu  If  he  sacrifices  it 
to  vcur  opinion. 

Burke  laid  down  thr  mie  which  ob'ams  'n  En^^Iand.  In  this 
country  thi^re  has  be-^n  -em-'  c -nflict  of  opinion  as  to  the 
obi  :;:it:on  ef  .i  r^'pri  sf'-.ti-iti^f'  who  is  t  lecttd  by  'he  dir'"ct  \ote 
cf  the  p  i  pie  In  our  Government  <;ov<^re!crrv.  which  is  the 
Ui'invite  pi  !  'iral  au'hority.  resides  in  'he  people  In  other 
word.>  a  pub'r  othcial  u^  hooked  upon  as  a  ^r^arit  of  the 
ponplc  Uiui'-r  'h"s(  circumstance.s,  all  legi.-Iativ-'  r-  pre-^r^n'a- 
tlvcs  are  f  i -i  d  u.th  'he  pn  b'.em  of  det»Tminir>5  the  nature 
cf  their  obi.g.iti  m  to  thur  consntu^nto  and  to  th-  coiir.tiy  at 
lai  -:'' 

How  far  and  t>i  whi'  extent  should  a  legi-lative  representa- 
tue  bo  k'Uid^d  bv  the  will  of  his  constituent-'  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  a:iy  l.'gi-lat've  repres'-ntarive  she  uM  pt^sses';  and 
ix  re  se  full  inJ.cpendence  of  jud^^.nent  and  acti^^n  on  all 
ma't  Ts  that  c.me  before  him.  although  he  .•should  never 
igmre  the  opinion  cf  the  electorate  cf  his  State.  If  niicht  be 
phrasid  m  th.s  way;  A  legislative  r.-'presentative  shjuld  not 
recklessly  disregard  the  s-'ntirntMit  cf  his  constituents,  but 
ii'.ould.  so  far  as  is  consistent  v/ith  his  be^t  judgment  and 
rtn-e  of  duty  to  the  Nation,  give  efToct  lo  th-.'ir  sentiments. 
If  this  is  the  obligation  of  a  legislative  representative,  then 
there  is  a  correspondmg  obligation  for  his  constituents  which 
mi'-ht  be  i_hr-.used  m  this  way:  It  .-hculd  be  ledlized  that 
under  normal  conditions  the  judcment  of  a  legi^,;at;ve  repre- 
sentative, because  of  the  advantage  of  experit  nee  and  prob- 
ably completer  inforniation,  should  be  regarded  with  respect 
by  his  coik)t.tuenLs. 

Mr  Pres.dent.  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  turn  now  from  this 
academic  discu&uon  of  the  responiibUity  ol  a  legislative  repre- 


.sen'ativp  to  a  specific  application  to  the  pendiiig  legislation. 
A.=  this  debate  went  on,  I  came  to  three  coneliLsions: 

First.  That  repeal  or  failure  to  rtpeal  the  embarizo  wculd 
not  be  a  step  toward  war. 

Second.  That  a  majority  cf  the  Senators  were  f.^r  n  P'  al. 

Third.  That  is  a  debate  in  which  tlvre  is  so  much  merit  la 
the  argument.N  on  b'th  sides,  and  in  which  he  Senate  vote 
en  the  is.sU"  has  b-  n  virtually  determined,  it  wniid  be  no 
comiiromisc  with  personal  conviction  to  p^rin.*  the  studied 
judgment  of  my  con.stituents  to  be  the  determining  factor. 

I  am  sat:,  f^ed  that  a  large  majority  of  my  constituents  in 
VVuc'insin— the  people  wb.o  took  an  untried  man  out  of  a 
country  law  office  and  a  bu-y  bu-irv, ,  life  and  sent  him  to 
the  Sena'c  of  the  United  States — f-'e]  ihai  the  embargo  .-h  luld 
not  be  lifted.  I  have  not  arrived  at  that  conclu  u.^n  fr.ni  my 
mail  alone,  some  of  which  may  h  .\e  re.-ul'-  d  Iii  m  ort; mi/i  d 
pres-ure  groups.  No:  that  conclusion  rt  present  an  hone.st 
evaluation  of  public  opinion,  pam.'^takingly  gatheri  d  from  the 
crossroads  all  over  Wisconsin  bv  nonpartisan  folk^  who.'-e 
judgment  I  respect.  There  are  cttier.-^  who  are  of  the  (,pp  .^-t^ 
opinion  whase  opinion  is  equally  honest.  They  are.  however, 
but  a  small  minority  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  shall  vote  to  retain  the  (inbargo.  Tlie 
rea-on  I  have  given. 

When  I  recently  went  to  Norway  to  attend  the  niietirg 
01  the  In'erparliamentary  Union,  it  wa.-  mv  pi:\;lii'e  to  pa  ,s 
throui^h  En^lar.ci.  In  London  I  saw  St.  Paul's  Catlit  li:  ,il.  t!  e 
great  structure  which  Sir  Christopher  Wren  de.su-neii  Y(  u 
will  remember  this  incident:  It  is  told  that  ciurini^  the  eor. - 
struction  of  that  cathedral,  one  of  the  rreate.st  in  the  world. 
a  foreigner  saw  two  workmen  engaged  on  the  .structure.  He 
went  to  one  and  --a.ci.  "What  are  you  doing  here'.^"  The  man 
replied,  "Oli.  I  am  laying  bnck.  I  am  gettmc  .^o  many  .^hill- 
ings a  week"  Tlie  f  oreigm  r  said  to  the  other  mm.  "WlKt 
are  you  doing?"  The  second  vaati.  too.  was  a  biicklaye-. 
He  replied,  looking  up  to  tlie  <p:re.s.  with  light  in  his  eye. 
"I  am  helping  Sir  Christopher  Wren  bu.ld  a  ea'hedral  "  I 
think  in  this  country  we  are  building  a  n(  w  Anvru  a. 

Mr.  Pre;,ident,  an  ancient  philosopher,  lockme;  up  at  tlie 
starry  heavens  at  night  and  trying  to  read  the  answers  to 
many  of  the  questions  that  came  ui)  in  !-,i.>  niind,  .i.'-ked  the 
eternal  question,  "What  aie  \vt^  h.  re  for^"  P.inujhrasing 
that  statement,  I  might  a,-k.  ■What  lae  we  here  in  this  debate 
for':*"  Apparently,  we  are  here  to  answer  Ihis  quo.?ticn,  and 
this  question  alone:  Shall  we  repeal  the  Embargo  A(  t.  which 
v.ill  permit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition — amounting  tD 
13  percent  of  our  total  sales  from  1914  to  1917— or  shall  ws 
not  repeal  it.  making  it  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  purchase 
:tdd:''nnal  raw  material  to  make  up  the  13  percent'' 

Wtien  we  entered  upon  this  debate  I  had  expected  tha' 
we  would  go  into  the  question  fully  and  completely  of  whet  lit  r 
or  not  we  should  return  to  international  law  Of  cGiir.-e, 
what  we  do  here  now  will  have  .some  future  .si-nitieance;  but 
we  are  not  debating  the  larger  i.ssue,  and  that  is,  whether  we 
are  'Standi:-;  f  -r  a  rejuv.nated  law  of  nations.  Tlvreforc. 
the  issue  h.i>  bt  ci^nu  practically  as  I  have  phrased  it.  Oa 
all  the  other  matters  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  there 
seems  to  be  practical  unanimity.  I  refer  to  cash  for  good,-. 
a  restriction  on  our  own  bottoms  traveling  through  war  zone-;, 
a  restriction  on  American  citizens  travelins  lhrou'-;h  v/.ir 
zones,  and  the  pa.-smg  of  title  to  protieitv  pureha.-ed  m  th  s 
country. 

This  situation  provides  an  rddi'ional  reason  v.hy  I  hiue 
reached  the  conclusion  that  I  }uiv\  I  do  not  think  it  s 
si?^nifii-an'  m  any  resp<ct,  except  po-^sibly  in  a  psych.ological 
one.  whe'her  the  embargo  is  repealed  or  not  If  it  :s  re - 
P'-aled.  part  of  the  material  we  produce  tor  munitions  and 
impletnent.s  of  war  may  be  ir.  inutaetured  m'o  munitions  and 
implement.-  in  'hi.s  country  It  ;t  is  not  repeuiled.  the  ma- 
terial wii:  be  u..ed  for  manufacture  abroad  and  m  Canadi  : 
but  no  one  yet  h.is  cla.med.  or  .ifempted  to  prove,  that  tl  e 
volume  of  trade  will  be  less.  I  have  kept  faith  with  mv  cor.- 
rtituents  and  with  myself  when  I  promi.->ed  to  weigh  and 
con.-ider  all  the  facts  and  arguments  beiore  reaching  a 
decision. 
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Mr.  President,  I  am  practically  through  with  my  part  of 
this  dtbate,  with  one  exception;  and  this,  to  me,  is  the  larger 
issue.     I  w.sh  I  could  impress  it  upon  the  whole  country: 

WH.\T    WIIL    HAPPEN    An  EU    THE    DEBATE    IS    OVER? 

Mr,  President,  what  has  happi^ned  during  this  debate  is 
Impoitant,  bu'  probably  it  is  not  nearly  so  important  a.s  what 
will  happen  after  this  debate. 

One  side  must  lose  on  this  isiue.  I  do  not  want  to  see 
that  side  then  convinced  that  war  is  inevitabic.  I  do  not 
then  want  to  see  that  side  gloomily  adopting  a  dangerous 
defeatis.-^i,  I  do  not  wan'  to  see  that  side  then  remaimng 
aloof  from  the  successful  side.  I  do  not  then  want  to  see 
the  American  public  divided  on  an  issue  that  has  been 
setti.'d. 

I  do  not  believe  that  v,-ill  happon.  I  believe  American 
sport. ^nianship,  if  nothing  else,  will  insure  a  gracious  ac- 
ceptance of  the  verdict.  I  b«lieve  American  common  sense 
will  sei'  the  folly  in  either  side  accepting  the  verdict  with  a 
die-h.iid  conviction  that  it  moLt  inevitably  result  in  war. 
I  believe  American  intelligence  will  demand  that  all  of  the 
fact.ons  in  thi.s  debate  .shall  accept  the  verdict  in  a  spirit  of 
harmony.  I  believe  American  patriotism  will  mobihze  for 
a  spirit  of  unity  that  will  be  bombproof  against  any  attempt 
to  prod  America  into  Europe's  war. 

NEED    FOR     UNITY 

There  is  a  need  for  unity.  We  have  only  to  look  to  the 
plucky  little  Scandinavian  countries  for  a  heartening  exam- 
ple. Just  last  Wednesday  the  Swedish  monarch  and  the 
Kings  of  Denmark  and  Norway  and  the  President  of  Finland 
met  in  St-ockholm  to  discuss  the  Finnish -Russian  question 
in  a  spirit  of  unity.  This  is  an  example  ol  nations  allied  by 
the  consanguinity  of  a  common  cultural  heritage,  a  common 
political  democracy,  a  large  measure  of  social  equality,  and 
a  common  desire  to  remain  independent.  Bonded  just  as 
we  are  by  a  kindred  ideology  and  a  kindred  level  of  life, 
these  lutle  nations  have  banded  their  countries  together  in 
a  united  front  of  17.000,000  of  peace-loving  people. 

TliLs  is  an  inspiring  example  of  unity.  The  question 
"Where  will  the  Congress  stand  on  the  embargo  question?" 
is  not  nearly  so  imporiant  as  "Where  will  the  American 
people  be  after  the  smoke  of  the  debate  clears?  ' 

I  have  every  confidence  that  America  will  keep  faith — that 
both  factions  will  unite  not  to  stir  the  ashes  of  the  debate  but 
to  concentrate  on  building  for  an  abiding  American  peace, 

Mr.  President,  for  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  witnessed 
the  lutlicrous  sight  of  a  great  congressional  debate  dragging 
en  long  after  the  bailot.s  have  been  counted.  For  the  past 
1.  w  weeks  we  have  smiled  at  the  incongruity  of  Senators 
spe.ik.ng  lo  chairs  empty  of  all  but  the  speakers'  own  partisan 
adlurents.  For  tlie  past  few  weeks  we  have  witne.^sed  the 
pitiable  sight  ol  a  congressional  debate  reduced  to  the  level 
of  a  frequent  dodgins  of  the  issue,  to  goad  old  animosities 
and  old  hatreds  to  new  Ufe.  For  the  past  few  weeks  we  have 
heard  t  ,o  mu.h  that  is  pro-English  or  pro-French  or  pro- 
any'h'ng  but  pro-American, 

It  IS  time  and  high  time  that  this  debate  be  finished. 
The  pusilion  of  almost  every  Senator  in  this  room  is  already 
known. 

The  high  and  unalterable  ideal  of  every  Senator  must  be 
to  settle  the  pending  issue  so  that  the  attention  now  being 
paid  to  Europe's  war  may  be  shifted  back  to  America,  where 
i'  b  lont^s.  Our  every  energy  niust  now  be  concentrated  on 
mending  the  breaks  in  American  unity,  in  again  welding 
Amu  lean  spirit. 

Our  great  need  will  be  to  mobilize  against  war  and  to 
bu  Id  for  peace.  We  must  ccncentrat/C  on  safeguarding 
against  a  distortion  of  cost  factor.-  in  our  economy.  European 
purchases  will  be  more  restricted  than  in  the  last  war,  be- 
cause Eu'-cpean  credit  has  been  shot  through  and  through 
With  the  shrapnel  fire  of  broken  obligations.  The  spirited 
European  competition  of  the  last  war  will  not  be  a  serious 
factor  in  boosting  the  American  market,  becau.'^e  that  com- 
petition has  virtually  disappeared  under  rigorous  price  re- 
strictions. Moreover,  the  olher  neutrals  will  luidoubtedly  get 
a  share  of  the  business. 
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RadcUffe 

So  our  business  is  to  stop  locking  across  the  sea  and  lock 
back  at  America,  so  that  our  internal  economy  may  be  di- 
rected toward  a  healthy  consumption,  rather  than  a  specula- 
I  tive  and  unwarranted  industrial  expansion  which  would 
bring  the  poien'ial  threat  of  another  economic  collapse. 

Mr.  "^rcident.  I  bel.eve  that  America  will  meet  these  chal- 
lenges. I  believe  tha'  after  the  smoke  of  the  debate  clears 
Americans  en  both  sides  of  this  debt-te  will  join  hands  in  a 
common,  fervent  desire  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 
I  believe  that  America  will  emerge  from  this  period  of  world 
crisis  greater  than  ever  before.  I  believe  that  America  will 
turn  from  Europe  to  march  on  to  a  high  and  unique  destiny 
01  her  own.     In  thai  hope,  Mr.  President,  I  conclude. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

liie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Rcvnclds 
Ru-s(ll 
SrliWfirt/ 
Sthwol'enbach 
Slirppard 
Shlpstcad 
Siattrry 
Srr.ith 
Stewart 
Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 
Thomas,  Utah 
Toix'V 
Townsend 
Ty  dings 
Vandcnberg 
Van  Nuys 
Wat;ner 
Wal.-h 
Whit« 
Wiley 
y  junn.-^on,  uani.       KadcllXTe 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eighty-seven  Senators 
having  answered  to  their  names,  there  is  a  quorum  present. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  previously,  dur- 
ing the  course  of  the  debate,  and  many  times  outside  this 
Chamber,  I  have  made  the  remark  that  the  greatest  service 
the  United  States  could  render  to  democracy  in  the  world 
would  be  the  preservation  of  democracy  in  the  United  States 
of  America.    I  believe  that  with  every  fiber  of  my  being. 

I  also  stated,  when  I  addressed  the  Senate  week  before 
last,  that  if  I  believed  that  the  American  frontier  was  on  the 
Rhine,  or  that  the  American  frontier  was  the  Maginot  line, 
or  if  I  believed  that  the  first  Une  of  American  defense  was 
the  British  Navy,  I  would  scorn,  as  an  American  Senator  or 
an  American  citizen,  to  vote  for  either  the  arms  embargo  or 
cash  and  carry,  or  credit  and  carry,  or  any  other  of  the 
various  proposals  which  would  make  us  hucksters  of  slaugh- 
terhouse weapons  to  those  who  were  in  actuality  defending 
the  United  States. 

I  stated  that  I  had  no  such  belief,  but  if  I  did  believe  that 
the  Fi-ench  and  British  were  fighting  our  battles,  and  that 
they  were  defending  the  United  States,  I  would  vote  for  a 
declaration  of  war,  even  though  I  knew  that  it  meant  the 
end,  at  least  temporarily,  and  perhaps  permanently,  of  most 
of  the  liberties  which  we  hold  most  dear. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  been  some  question  about  the 
statements  I  have  made,  and  because  I  believe  that  the 
pending  proposal  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Is  a 
first  step  toward  involvement  in  war,  as  I  have  said  before 
on  this  floor,  and  as  I  repeat,  I  desire  to  examine  briefly 
some  of  the  plans  already  on  foot  which  lead  me  to  believe 
that  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  war  would  be 
immediately  followed  by  the  setting  up  of  a  totalitarian  gov- 
ernment in  this  country,  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  efifec- 
tive  as  that  of  any  other  totalitarian  government  in  the 
world. 

In  making  these  statements  I  do  not  wish  to  be  misunder- 
stood as  meaning  any  particular  criticism  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment, or  of  anyone  who  has  had  to  do  with  the  drawing  up 
of  these  plans,  because  it  is  freely  admitted  on  all  sides  that 
a  dictatorship,  a  totalitarian  form  of  government,  is  the  best 
possible  form  of  government  so  far  as  efficiency  is  concerned, 
for  the  conduct  of  war,  and  that  a  free  democracy  is  possibly 
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tht'  pmirpst  and  most  inv'^ffective  form  of  EzovernmciU  for  the 
cunduct  of  a  war. 

I  bring  thii,  ^ubj<ct  to  the  a'trntinn  of  tlie  Senate  again 
l(  d.iv  merely  once  tnnre  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  when  we 
a. low  our  sympaihie- — which  have  b' en  m  the  last  few  days 
freelv  exp-es-.  d  i.n  the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  certain  Sena- 
tors—whtii  ue  allow  cur  -ympalhies  |(  r  one  '^ide  of  the 
b«lliL'.r(nt>  a-  a.Minst  annther  to  lead  u-  into  war.  wo  are 
putting  m  p.i'A;i  tile  very  dearest  of  our  hbertie.s,  which  we 
mav  never  be  able  to  redet  m. 

Mr  President,  let  me  quote  a  text  from  a  batik  ofTicially 
appr'n-'-f!  by  'he  War  D-paitment.  and  apparently  by  the 
N.r  y  U- par'nient— ierta:n!v  by  'he  War  Department — be- 
cause It  contain -i  a  f'  reword,  in  mo.■^t  euloci.stic  and  laudatory 
terms,  from  The  .\>.>i.-tant  S'-creiory  of  War.  t!ie  HMrior.iblo 
Loui.s  Johnson,  who  atTordt'd  ;he  au'hf^r  of  the  booV;  an  (  ffice 
in  the  War  Departnv  n'  for  tlie  puvpise  of  writing  it.  and 
who  in  hi-s  foreword  alnn  <'  otfu'ially  a»um.es  rc.^p;  n^ibility 
for  It.  At  pare  118  (  f  1/  bo.,ic.  Adjusting  Your  Business  to 
War.  Mr.  Cheir.e  has  stated: 

War  is  no  lonty.r  simply  a  battle  between  armed  forces  In  the 
fleltl.  It  Is  a  .strunKle  m  whirh  rath  ■^.i.lc  stxlvcs  to  bring  to  bear 
against  the  enemv  the  coordinaled  power  of  tviry  individual  and 
every  matennl  resource  at  it.s  crnunand.  Tlie  conflict  extends 
froni  th.'  soldier  in  the  mcst  furw.irU'  line  to  the  humblest  citizen 
m  the  rcmottst  hamlet  m  the  rtar 

A-  I  said  a  ni'.  inent  a^o.  Mr.  Prcsidcmt.  what  I  wl.-h  to  say 
tod.iv  invMive>  im'  criticism  of  militai\  men  who,  necessarily. 
are  i::tvnt  i  ii  tne  military  purpose  of  winninp:  a  war:  who, 
ntce.ssarily.  are  .mpatient  at  any  civiiian  restraint;  who.  nec- 
essarily, have  no  sym.pathy  \\:*li  tlv  pi::-ely  civil  rif^hts  of  our 
population;  who  hax-  in  mind  onlv  ;h  one  overwhelming; 
purpo-e  of  mil.tary  etTect;vcne>s,  wii:'.!!  is  the  .--yitem  up(jn 
uhch  e\ery  totalitarian  power  in  the  world — Germany.  Italy, 
and  Hu.>.-^:a — ha.>.  been  Reared.  I  have  no  criticism  of  the 
proit^siona!  ir.en  who  conceive  that  the  miost  cflective  defense 
of  tfie  United  S'ales  todav — that  th.e  most  eflV-ctivc  m iitary 
purpe-.ses  of  the  United  Stale.s — cf^uld  be  be.- 1  tilectuated  by  a 
military  dictator-h:p  I  make  these  remarks  simpiy  for  the 
purpose  of  pointing  out  to  rho  American  people  :h'  direction 
in  wl.ich  they  are  headuiu  wlien  tlu~y  all  nv  their  -ymp.i'hy  for 
oiT'  >et  of  bi  i;:i:'Ten:>  in  eniuiue  tlum  in  a  war 

L't  me  e.xpl.iin  the  b.ickttround  of  this  book  to  v.-h;^'!i  I 
shall  lifer,  becau.se  it  is  an  illuminatme;  explanation  of  the 
pie^ent  u. dust  rial  mobilization  plan  of  th»>  War  Department. 
Let  me  .say  that,  so  far  a>  the  basis  of  the  1939  indirtrial 
mobilization  plan  of  the  W.ir  Depart  men'  is  concern''d.  it 
is  not  essentially  riiffeient  fiom  it.>  19:^3  mdustrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan,  which  ue  chscoveveii  and  wlio-e  pro.duction  we 
stibijenaed  duriiv.;  the  cnirse  of  the  munitions  invesiittation. 
I  discovered  at  that  tiri".  I  may  say.  Mr.  President,  that 
the  War  Department  hid  already  drawn  iinri  held  m  re- 
st r\e  i!i  the  W.ir  Depart rnep.t  a  numb-r  of  bills  designed  to 
make  up  th.e  War  D- part:".ent  s  mdu. -trial  mobilization  plan. 
a  war  niobili.Mt'.on  plan  which  had  never  been  sent  to  the 
Cc  neress.  Those  bills  were  not  intended  to  be  .-ent  to  the 
Consress  but  were  to  bo  held  m  tiie  War  Dt  par;i;ient.  Colo- 
nel— now  General — HarrLs,  the  representative  of  the  War 
Piannmk:  B 'artl  admitted  the  bills  w-t--  to  be  lield  m  re- 
serve m  the  War  I>'partment  and  sent  up  immediately 
upon  the  declaration  of  war.  with  the  idea  tliat  the  Con- 
gress would  not  at  that  time  dare  enter  in^o  any  careful 
siru^my  or  anv  extended  debate  on  the  pla::.  but  that  the 
whole  plan  wou^d  be  followed,  that  it  would  b,'  put  tliroutrh 
und'T  wliip  and  spur,  and  that  there  would  never  be  aiiy 
questioning  of  tl"e  wisdom  of  the  army  and  naval  officers 
who  had   finir.'  d  the  plan. 

To  a  certain  ^'Xtent  I  becam.e  familiar  with  the  plan  by 
invoking'  the  committee  process  and  getting  it.  Then  I 
introduced  those  bills  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 
although  I  stated  when  I  introduced  them  that  I  was  not 
in  favor  of  any  of  them.  I  introduced  them  so  that  they 
mipht  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  country  and.  so  far 
as  was  in  mv  power.  I  did  call  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
country.  I  had  them  referred  to  the  munitions  committee, 
and  presented  adverse  reports  on  those  bills  to  this  body. 


Now  I  di.scover  that  the  indu^'rial  mobilization  plan  of 
1939  is  not  very  much  different  from  the  mobilization  plan 
of  1936,  and  the  bills  which  were  already  prepared,  which 
I  introduced,  word  for  word  will  put  the  plan  into  etTeo'  — 
exc--pt  that  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  of  1939  r-  a 
little  more  reticent.  Tliey  do  not  want  to  havr  a  plo.n  that 
1.;.  quite  so  outspoken,  wluch  some  Senate  committee  or 
House  committee  could  get  hold  of  and  expose  to  the  putlic 
view  b<-'fore  the  time  ttiey  wish  to  send  it  up  to  the  Congnss. 

After  that  in  this  year  there  came  out  the  book  Adju.t- 
ing  Your  r.u.>ine:xs  to  War.  by  Leo  NL  Cherne.  Mr.  Cherne 
was  afforded  quarters  in  the  War  Department  for  the 
writint;  of  this  beck,  wiiere  he  could  have  tht>  imm  diate 
as>i.stance  of  hi.rh  ofTicials  rf  the  War  and  Navy  D'pait- 
mcnts  for  tiie  explanation  of  the  industrial  mobilization 
plan  to  hi.>  .>ub.-cribers  and  constituents.  In  his  dedication 
he  sa.'.s: 

I  noi-t  rive  thanUs  to  th'^.se  without  whom  thl.s  volume  could 
not  have  been  written.  Josi^ph  Lewis  Simon.  Harold  B  White, 
Arthur  Vail  Hart,  and  to  each  of  the  following  members  of  the 
War  and  Navy  Departments  who  not  only  contributed  ihe'r  time 
and  knowledge  but  the  research  and  data  wlncii  they  have  each 
labored  years  to  perfect: 

The  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board.  lion  Louis  Jolinson.  The 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War;  Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Tlie  Ai-sistaut 
Secretary  of  the  Navy      •     •      • 

And  various  oth?r  officers  whom,  he  sets  out  m  that 
dedication. 

Th''n  in  the  foreword,  written  by  Louis  Johnson.  As,-;istant 
Secretary  of  War,  we  have  one  of  'he  most  fuNome  and 
lo.udatory  endorsements  that    any  bo>  k  eculd  possibly  have. 

Mr  President,  although  the  Pi-esident  saai  h'  was  not 
familiar  with  the  bonk  when  it  wa.s  called  to  hi.-^  a'tentum 
by  the  Secretary  cf  Labor,  there  can  be  no  question,  from 
th"  fact  that  Mr  Cherne  wrote  this  book  m  ron-ultation 
with  responsible  officer.s  of  the  War  and  Navy  D  partments, 
being  furni.htd  office  and  clerical  help  in  the  War  D^'part- 
ment  itself  by  1  lie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  that  Clierno 
was  familiar  wi;h  the  implication  and  the  m'tndments  of 
the  present  Army  mobilization  plan.  I  said  a  moment  ano 
that  the  plan  was  not  essentially  different  from  the  plan 
of  1933,  whieh  was  broucht  up  .md  put  into  th  ■  Keicrd  by 
the  Munitions  Committee.  It  is  only  ditT-  ii  nt  m  the 
reticence  of  the  expression  of  the  1939  m  bili.'i'.tion  j^lan, 
as  .'hown  by  tlie  mimeograph  pa^'es.  because  ihey  have  re- 
served certain  annexes  described  in  Mr.  Chimes  book — pre- 
cisely the  real  intendment  of  the  n-t — bu'  Mr  Cherne's 
book  may  be  taken  as  th.r'  Bbl--  and  the  Testament  L:f  what 
IS  intended  under  that  Army  m.cbilization  plan. 

Lot  us  now  .see  what  it  is.  It  is  well  summarizfd  by  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Johnson,  who  is  quoted  in  that  b(^ok  in  the 
following  words: 

Inve.-tlgatlons  have  made  it  Increasingly  evident  that  the  pro- 
vision of  material  and  the  mobilization  of  manpower  mu.--t  be 
synchronized  if  initial  efforts  are  to  be  effected  in  th?  field  Sioco 
to  create  in  peace — 

Since  to  create  in  peace — 

R  full  war  reserve  of  material  would  becr?ar  even  the  richest  of 
nations,  the  only  solution  of  the  problem— adequate  production 
after  hostilities  have  been  Joined — engages  the  major  portion  of 
otir  attention. 

Tlie  work  of  wartime  procurement  planning  and  ir.dustrlal 
mobilization  is  concerned  with  nearly  every  elen-.ent — 

With  nearly  every  element — 
of  our  national  industrial  life^ 

In  otlier  words,  Th^  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  i-s  saving 
that  when  war  comes  nearly  every  element  of  our  nation, il 
indu.-.tnal  life  is  going  to  be  afTected. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  is  so  accurate  that  it  amounts 
to  a  trui.m.  but  many  of  our  fellows,  many  of  our  friends  in 
every  walk  of  public  l.fe,  ir.dudihst  men  in  this  body,  do  nut 
realize  that  fact  when  they  a.ssert  that  we  can  assist  one  set  of 
bellicerents  without  involvement  or  disturbance  of  our  whole 
national  life.  Mr.  Cherne's  volume  has  not  been  for  public 
di.stribution  or  public  sale.  As  I  remarked  the  other  day,  it 
was  not  intended  for  the  perusal  of  such  as  I.  It  was  put 
out  at  the  very  large  price  of  $6.50  a  volume  for  the  di5- 
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tribu'tion  to  a  limited  number  of  subscribers,  and  was  not 
for  sale,  even  at  $6.50  or  $10,  to  such  men  as  United  States 
Senators  who  might  be  interested  in  finding  out  the  impli- 
caiicns  of  the  War  Department's  program. 

I  was  able  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the  book  through  the  courtesy 
of  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  newspaper  business. 

An  examination  of  Mr.  Cherne's  volume,  whose  foreword, 
as  I  have  said,  was  written  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  War 
Johnson,  shows  that  the  term  "industry"  includes  just  about 
everything,  and  just  about  everybody,  from  the  manager  of 
a  manufacturing  plant  to  the  humblest  worker,  including 
farm  workers.  Make  no  mistake  as  to  the  inclusiveness  of 
this  planning.  The  Cherne  volume  and  the  document  upon 
which  it  is  ba.sed — the  industrial  mobilization  plan — leave 
no  shadow  of  doubt  on  that  point.  Men  and  women  in  every 
essential  industry  and  in  every  agricultural  pursuit  are  cov- 
ered in  detail  by  this  program.  It  makes  no  difference 
whether  one  lives  in  New  York,  Seattle,  Chicago,  Houston,  or 
Bowling  Green,  Mo,     All  are  covered. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  plan  provide  for  a  mobilization  of 
finances,  or  does  it  deal  only  with  indasiry? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Tlie  Senator  will  have  to  read 
the  mobilization  plan  for  liimsclf  actually  to  determine  that 
question.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  think  it  provides  for 
the  nrobil!.7.ation  of  finances  in  any  degree  whatever.  As  to 
those  prcvisams  the  plan  is  i^o  vague  that  it  is  possible  an 
argument  might  be  made  on  that  score.  To  my  miind  it  is 
perfectly  clear  that  there  is  nothing  mandatory  about  any 
such  provi.3ions. 

It  makes  no  difference,  Mr.  President,  whether  the  worker 
has  the  di:  t  of  the  factory  or  the  dirt  of  the  farm  on  his 
hands.  They  are  all  covered.  It  m.akes  no  difference  whether 
the  man  or  W'-nian  hold-  an  ofTiCe,  a  shop,  or  a  field  post. 
All  me  covered.  The  United  Slates  of  America  joins  with 
the  it'st  of  the  rcc^ime'nted  nations  jtist  as  soon  as  war  comes. 
When  I  say  "regimented  nations"  I  mean  all  the  "belligerents. 
W'  have  heard  much  about  dictatorships  in  Italy,  Germany, 
and  Rus-ia;  and  yet  under  the  French  law  today  Daladier  is 
as  much  a  dictator,  or  has  the  pov^er  to  be  as  much  a  dic- 
tator, as  any  of  the  rest  of  them.  We  have  only  to  read  the 
public  press  from  day  to  day  to  find  cases  of  regimentation 
and  the  breaking  down  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  of  Great  Britain. 
So  we  might  all  just  as  well  recognize  that  if  the  United 
Slates  ever  goes  into  the  war  it  will  join  with  the  rest  of  the 
regimented  nations..  We  shall  do  it  just  as  soon  as  war  is 
declared. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK  oi  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Does  the  Senator  from  Missouri  know  whether 
or  not  this  book  has  any  oflficial  color  other  than  that  the 
foreword  is  written  by  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssoiui.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I 
knov\-  that  tlie  book  was  written  in  the  War  Department.  I 
know  that  space  was  afforded  to  this  man  Cherne  in  the  War 
Department  to  write  the  book.  I  know  tf^  he  is  referring, 
.'section  by  section,  to  a  War  Department  document,  the  in- 
dustrial mobilization  plan:  and  I  know  that  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  book  there  has  been  no  repudiation  or  question 
as  to  the  accuracy  cf  the  method  in  which  he  wrote.  It  has 
also  been  published  in  the  new.^papers  that  when  Secretary 
Perkins  called  the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  President  in 
Cabinet  meetings  be  said  he  was  not  famUiar  with  the  book. 
He  also  said  that  most  of  the  people  who  wTite  about  such 
subjects  do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about,  a  state- 
ment in  which  I  agree.  However,  in  view  of  the  oCBcial  char- 
acter of  this  publication,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cherne 
is  him.^elf  a  consultant  in  the  formation  of  the  plan,  and  the 
fact  that  the  bock  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a 
month,  with  the  imprint  of  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War, 
referring  step  by  step,  paragraph  by  paragraph,  and  sentence 
by  sentence  to  the  industrial  mobilization  plan,  I  say  it  is 
entitled  to  be  treated  as  an  authoritative  worlc 


Mr.  LEE.  My  memory  was  that  when  the  President  was 
asked  at  a  press  conference  concerning  the  book  he  disclaimed 
any  official  responsibility  for  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  He  said  he  did  not  knew  any- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  further  understood  that  the  Secretary  of  War. 
Mr.  Woodring,  himself  declined  the  opportunity  to  write  the 
foreword. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  So  far  as  the  industrial  mobiliza- 
tion plan  is  concerned  the  Secretary  of  War  does  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  it.  Under  the  law  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War  is  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  getting  up 
the  industrial  mobilization  plan;  and  he  reports  directly  to 
the  President,  and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  War.  Naturally 
the  Secretary  of  War  would  not  have  WTitten  the  foreword, 
because  ho  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  plan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  know  nothing  about  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  that  this  man  Cherne  was  afforded  quarters  or 
space  in  the  War  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  think  if  the  Senator  will  in- 
quire he  will  find  that  that  statement  is  absolutely  accurate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  inquired,  and  I  expect  to  have  the 
information  in  a  few  minutes.  However.  I  do  know  that  the 
Secretary  of  War,  Mr.  Woodring,  who  is  the  head  of  the 
War  Department,  stated  in  the  press  at  the  time — and  that 
statement  has  been  reiterated  more  recently — tiiat  he  knew 
nothing  about  the  book,  and  knew  nothing  about  the  foreword 
until  he  saw  it  after  the  book  had  been  published. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  that 
that  is  true.  Mr.  President;  but  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
overlooks  the  fact  that  so  far  as  the  preparation  of  the  plan 
and  the  control  of  it  is  concerned — as  I  shall  presently  show 
if  I  have  an  opportunity — Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is 
not  only  independent,  but  also  has  control  over  the  activities 
of  the  Navy  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  &:'cretary  of  War  and  The  Assistant  Secretary 
of  War  to  the  industrial-mobilization  plan? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri,  The  Senator  ought  to  be  familiar 
with  that  matter.  He  was  in  Congress  when  the  authoriza- 
tion was  first  passed.  I  was  not.  The  Assistant  Secretary  of 
War  is  especially  charged  with  responsibility  for  the  indus- 
trial-mobilization plan:  and  he  reports  directly  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  not  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  relationship  did  this  man  Mr. 
Cherne  have?  The  Senator  stated  he  was  a  consultant. 
Was  he  an  official  cf  the  War  Department  in  that  respect? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  understand  he  is  one  of  the 
civilian  officials  who  are  constantly  being  dragged  in  from 
time  to  time.  A  big  conference  was  held  down  there  last 
week  in  connection  with  the  industrial-mobilization  plan. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  it  in  his  capacity  as  a  consultant 
of  the  War  Department  that  he  was  given  space,  if  he  was 
given  space? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  will  have  to  obtain 
that  information  from  the  War  Department,  because  he  has 
better  facilities  for  doing  so  than  I  have. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  at  all.  All  I  can  do  is  to  ask  the 
Secretary  of  War;  and  the  Senator  from  M:ssoiu"i  can  do  the 
same  thing. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think  the  Secretary  of 
War  knew  very  much  about  the  matter  imtil  it  was  brought 
up  in  Cabinet  meeting. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  have  been  very  much  interested  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  had  to  say  about  Mr.  Cherne's 
book  and  the  facilities  that  were  made  available  to  him  for 
writing  the  book.  The  Senator  seems  to  be  somewhat  dls- 
tuibed  about  that  phase  of  It. 
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Mr.  CXARK  of  MlN-^nuri.  Mr  P.f"-id"nt.  s.o  far  as  that  is 
roncrn*  d.  I  will  say  to  the  Scr.aior  that  I  do  not  care  any- 
fhiiiq  about  that,  btcau^f  I  fuily  r.'rccn;z?  that  a  man  who  Is 
i.blc  to  put  out  a  bcok  at  $C  50,  with  20,030  asiired  subscriber^ 
already,  would  not  car^  wh-thcr  soni'-bcdy  rave  him  an  cfficc 
or  not.  Tlie  use  of  a  Government  cfTxo  was  simply  a  matter 
of  facility.  I  mr-ntioned  the  fact  because  it  fitted  m  with  the 
foreword  by  Av.istar.t  S'-cretary  of  War  Johnson,  the  d:dica- 
tum  by  Assistant  S-cr.lary  of  the  Navy  Edison,  and  various 
other  Clements  which  tend  to  give  veii.-^imd.tude  to  his 
analysis  nf  the  indu^trial  mobilization  plan  of  the  Army.  The 
matt.T  IS  not  important,  because  any  Senator  who  can  ge' 
hold  of  one  of  the  mimeographed  form.s  of  the  indanria! 
ni'  bilization  plan— and  I  will  .say  that  it  cannot  be  obtained  in 
the  Governintnt  Printing  Office,  although  it  is  supposed  to  b'.- 
u  public  d  )cunient — can  make  an  analysis  for  himself.  He 
do.  s  not  have  to  rely  on  Mr.  Cherne.  I  simply  used  Mr. 
Ch.rne's  analysis  for  the  purpose  of  convenience. 

Mr.  MINTON,     I  mi.sunderstood  the  Senator's  position.     I 
thought  he  was  disturbed  because  Mr,  Cherne  had  been  there 
m  a  capacity  which  the  Senator  thought  p*.-rh.aps  was  not    | 
quMe  right,     I  could  not  understand  that,  because  I  remember 
that    Mr,   Raushenbush.   who   was   the   invesucator    for   the   I 
Munitions  Committee,  of  which  the  Si'nator  was  a  member,   1 
and  his  wife,  who  also  worked  for  the  MuniMons  Committee,   j 
wrote  a  book,  u.-^inc  the  Munitions  Commit  tie's  records  before 
thry  v.ere  m.idr  a\ailable  to  the  Senate. 

Mr  CLARK  uf  Mi.ssouri.  Mr,  President.  I  am  very  certain 
that  they  never  used  any  records  that  had  not  previously 
been  made  matters  of  public  record. 

Mr  MLNTON.  At  least  they  were  tising  the  facilities  of  the 
Munitions  C-nimittee  to  write  a  book,  and  they  had  as  m.ueh 
ac\t':>.s  to  records  as  did  Mr,  Cherne.  so  I  could  not  see  why 
any  ine  shotild  be  n-.uch  concerned  about  that  question. 

Mr,  CLARK  c^f  Mi.-scuri.  The  Senator  has  entirely  mis- 
appnhend'd  my  thcught.  If  Mr.  Rau.-henbush  and  his 
wife  used  the  records  which  had  been  made  public  records 
of  the  Munitions  Committee,  they  certainly  were  entitled, 
ha-.ing  helped  to  work  up  the  records,  to  sp^ak  with  au- 
thority. The  only  point  I  am  making  as  to  Mr.  Cherne  is 
tl-.at  when  hr  writes  this  book  he  speaks  with  authority  be- 
cau.-e  he  wa.^  rn--  of  those  who  helped  to  work  up  'he  whi.le 
industrial  mobilisation  plan.  I  simply  m^ntun  that  matter 
for  the  purpo--ie  of  .showinT  the  authenticity  of  Mr.  Ch»  riie's 
an.ilysis  of  the  industrial  mobilization  plan. 

Mr,  MINTON,  Did  not  the  Senator  just  say  that  he  had 
obtained    ne  of  the  mimeographed  copies  of  the  plan'' 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  have  not.  I  havo  seen  one. 
but  I  have  not  been  able  to  come  into  possession  of  it.  It  is 
suppo.sed  to  be  a  public  document:  but  it  is  impcsoible,  and 
Was  from  the  very  time  it  was  made  a  public  djcumint,  f  -r 
anybody  to  obtain  a  copy  from  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  One  of  my  colleagues,  more  fortunate  than  I,  was 
able  to  procure  one, 

Mr.  BORAH,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  M.ssoun.  I  yield  to  the  S  natcr  from  Idaho. 
Mr,  BOR.\H.  Tlie  Senator  may  have  stated  who  Mr. 
Cherne  is:  but  if  so,  I  did  not  hear  his  statem^'nt.  I  was  not 
pi -sent  during  the  first  few  moments  cf  the  Senator's  speech. 
Will  the  Senator  state  who  Mr.  Cherne  is,  his  antecedent*, 
and  his  connections? 

Mr.  CLARX  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  am.  unable  to  do 
that.  He  sets  lumself  down  in  his  bock  as  executive  secre- 
tary. Tax  Research  Institute  cf  Ame.-iea:  authcr  of  Adjust- 
ing Your  Business  to  the  New  Legislation:  editor  of  the 
Bus:ness  and  LepLslation  Reports,  and  so  forth,  with  the  addi- 
tional notice  of  a  foreword  by  Hon,  Louis  John.son,  A::.sistant 
Secretary  of  War.  I  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Cherne  is  except 
what  I  have  read  in  the  newspapers.  I  do  know  that  he  occu- 
pi«d  an  efflce  in  the  War  Department  while  he  was  prepanns 
his  boik. 

I  do  know  that  the  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War  who  Is 
charged  with  the  prtTJaration  (f  the  industrial  mc:bil:zation 
plan,  has  written  a  very  fulsome  foreword  for  it,  and  that  in 
his  dedication  th'>  .luthor  (xprev-id  particular  thanks  to  the 
men  without  whoi^e  aid  he  could  net  have  written  the  book, 


Hon.  Lr.uis  Johnson.  Assi.^tant  Secretary  of  War.  and  Hon. 
Chark's  Edison.  A.>si.  tant  StcreMry  of  the  Navy.  I  al.so  know 
that  that  book  was  not  printed  for  public  consumption:  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  cculd  not  walk  d  iwn  to  a  book  ;-tore 
m  this  city,  pay  $6.r)0.  the  price  at  which  the  book  is  put  cut, 
and  obtain  a  copy  of  it:  thit  I  could  not  do  so;  that  the  Senator 
frnm  Kt-n-ucky  could  not  do  so.  and  no  other  Meir.b.T  cf  tlu.^ 
body  could  walk  down  to  a  boik  .-tore  and  find  the  book  on 
sale.  It  was  printed  for  private  circulation  for  some  20,000 
sub.'scribcrs.  accord. ng  to  the  statement  made  by  th.e  Tax  Re- 
search In-titute  of  America. 

Mr,  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.     1  yield  to  the  Senator  frcm  I'.laho. 
Mr.  BORAH.     I  understand  the  Secretary  of  War  declined 
to  write  the  foreword. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Mi.ssouri.  That  statem.ent  was  made  here  a 
mom.ent  ago.  and,  knowing  the  Secretary  of  W.ir,  I  am  entirely 
prepared  to  believe  that  would  be  true, 

Mr,    BORAH,     And    knowing    the    Assistant    Secretary    of 
War,  the  S'na'or  would  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  write  it? 
Mr   CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.     I  would  not  be  sun^ri.sed. 
Mr.    BARKLEY.     Mr.    President,    will    the    S-nator    yield 
there;'' 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  Mr,  Lee;,  who  has  been  on  his  f^et  for  some  time. 
Mr,  LEE.  I  wi.vh  to  know  further  ;us  to  the  .source  cf  the 
S-.'nator's  informaiicn — I  am  not  que^noning  what  he  says, 
let  him  understand — but  I  v,-ant  to  know,  for  my  rv.n  informa- 
tion, what  is  the  source  of  th.e  Senator's  information  that  Mr. 
Ch-rne  had  cfSces  in  the  War  Department  and  by  who;3e 
au'hority'' 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Cherne  was  quoted  in  the 
public  press  as  havuyt  stated  that  he  did  have  (  fliccs  in  the 
War  Department,  end  that  statem^nf  has  been  many  times 
repeated  :n  the  public  press  without  any  denial  whatever. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may  interpolate,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  makes  no  point  cf  tliat,  dues  lie? 

Mr.  CI^'\RK  of  Mus.^ouri.  Not  at  all.  I  simply  refer  to  it 
as  showing  the  authenUcity  of  the  analysis  of  the  plan  to 
which  I  am  trying  to  addrcs.s  myself. 

Mr    BARK-LEY,     Mr.  President 

Mr.  C'L.'^RK  of  Mis-curi,  I  now  %  leld  to  tlie  Sena: or  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     I   do   not   desire   to   take    the   Senator's 
time,  but  I  have  felt  it  my  duty  to  call  nu  en!y  the  Secre- 
tary of  W.ir  but  the  A.-;sistant  Secretaiy  of  War,  Mr.  Joh.n- 
I   son.  as  to  one  or  two  statements  the  Senator  has  made,  one 
with  regard  to  this  man  Cherne  having  space  or  quarters 
a.sMgned  to  him  m  the  War  D-'partment.     Mr.  Johnscin  tells 
me  'liat  that  is  absolutely  !:-::'reiiraie:  tliat  h.e  nniy  had  sueh 
avenues  as  any  other  man  weulci  have  who  wuuld  come  there 
and  seek  to  obtain   information  from   the  Public  Relations 
Division  of  the  War  Department. 
I       He   further   states   that,   ■while   he   did   sign   the   foreword 
I    as  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  a.s  a  matter  of  identifieatinn. 
he  states  in  the  foreword,  whieh  I  ha\e  not   read,  that   he 
does  not  regard  this  as  au'hontative;   he  does  not  put  the 
stam.p  of  authority  of  the  War  Department  on  it.  and,  fur- 
thermore, that  what  the  author  said  in  the  b-jok  was  based 
on   the  mobilization   of   the   plan   of   1936   and   not    that    cf 
I    1939,  and,  therefore,  cannot  bo  authoritative.     Tliat   is  the 
information  that  comes  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  I  stated  earlier  in  m.y  remarks 
that  the  only  difTercncc  betv.ecn  the  mobi!:7.ation  plan  cf 
1933.  that  of  1936.  and  that  of  1939  is  that  the  mobilization 
plan  of  1939.  having  been  fired  at  on  several  occasions,  is  a 
little  more  reticent,  and  it  is  said  that  the  details  will  be 
published  in  append. xes. 

Mr.   BARKLE\',     This  bock   was  written   in  February.   I 

think,  of  1939.  the  nvib.lizatun  plan  of  1933  had  not  been 

promu'gated  at  that  time. 

I       Mr.   CLARK   of   M;.>.souri.     Of   course,   thry   put   out   new 

'    mcb:l:zation   plans  evciy   few   days   to  meet   criticism   that 

an  es, 
I       Mr    BARKLEY.     I   am   sure   the   Senator   from   Mi.ssouri 
■   v.'culd  not  want  lo  make  an  inaccurate  statement. 
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Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  certainly  would  not,  and  my 
statement,  which  I  said  was  unimportant,  as  to  the  use  of 
office  space,  was  based  on  a  public  statement  of  Mr.  Cherne 
which  was  published  in  the  newspapers. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.     I  myself  think  it  is  not  very  important. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I 
wns  inaccurate  when  I  said  "in  the  Wa.-  Department";  to  be 
perfectly  accurate,  I  think,  it  was  in  the  Munitions  Building. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  let  me  reinforce  the. point  which  I  was 
trying  to  m.ake  by  reading  another  statement  from  Mr. 
Che rne's  bock.    I  quote: 

Who  comr.-  under  industrial  mobil'./ation?  Whii^h  ornanizntlons 
are  ••matrnril  and  industrial  orpai.izjitlon.s  e.Si^fiiiial  te  wartime 
nerdis,"  for  the  purpose  of  Industrial  mobiltzr.tioi.?  Col.  F.  H  Miles. 
Jr  .  O  D  ,  Director  of  the  Army  Industrial  Collige.  ha.s  di.-fined  this 
phrase  to  inrlude  ■all  industrial  organizations  directly  nr  indirectly. 
It  l^  even  hioader.  and  should  be  correctly  stated  as  all  elements  in 
the  (Tononiir  pphere.  Including  service  Indtustries.  agriculiurc,  labor. 
financial  institutions,  and  commercial  institutions  participating  in 
domestic  and  international  trade.  ActK  n  in  oiiu  part  of  the  eco- 
nomic held  pn  duces  reactions  in  all  othir  parts.  The  operation  of 
cne  Indu.-trj  requires  the  support  of  other  industries,  of  labor,  of 
flnar.Le  etc  The  economic  strtic'ure  of  this  country  must  be 
ccnaidcr- d  as  a  clos  ly  knit,  Integrated  whole"  ipp.  14-15). 

Which  means,  Mr.  President,  in  time  of  war  a  closely  inte- 
grated whole  With  the  Army  or  the  Navy  and  special  emer- 
gency organizations  set  up  in  complete  control,  as  complet-e 
control  as  exists  m  any  other  country  in  the  world;  and  net 
only  does  the  Army  have  the  responsibility  for  the  War  De- 
partment, as  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago.  not  on.y  does  the 
Army  have  the  responsibility  for  the  War  Department  pro- 
curement and  control  of  American  economic  life  for  that 
purpose,  but,  as  Mr.  Cherne's  volume  continues: 

Although  thf  Aisistant  Secretary  of  War  has  no  control  over  the 
Navy  plar.nir.a.  over  industry,  or  the  civilian  population,  he  is 
rhu.--ged  by  law  w.tli  providing  for  mobilizing  the  economic  re- 
source.s  of  'he  C(.ui;try  in  such  a  way  as  lo  satisfy  the  needs  of  the 
Army  and  N;i\.,',  a,--  wf  U  as  the  civilian  population.  The  Navy 
Dcpartm.  lit  1:.  as  vitally  interested  in  this  problem  as  the  War 
DeiKirtnient  i'nd  it  is  nec('S.sary  ihat  thf  needs  of  the  two  Depart- 
ment--^  be  cco:dlr.a?ed  In  order  that  there  be  proper  planning, 
Threui^'h  Joiiif  administrative  action,  the  necessary  coordination 
h,i.s  b<t  I,  provided  for  by  the  establirhiiient  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
M\i;:;':en.-  Board  This  includes  the  procurement  of  not  only  every 
tiiii-i.ed  item  of  supply  or  equipment  but  also  of  many  contnbutury 
requ'.renieTrs.  su:  h  as  raw  material-^,  s^milmished  products,  power, 
labi  r.  money,  tran.'-portatlon,  etc.  Since  it  Is  impossible  to  make  a 
plan  U.r  indu.'try  and  conlii.e  the  plan  to  the  industries  required  in 
the  prothiction  of  Army  items  al.me,  it  is  the  problem  of  the 
A.ssistant  S<."cretary  ol  War  to  prepare  a  national  plan  for  all  industry. 

That  IS  the  gentleman  who  wrote  the  foreword  to  Cherne's 
beck. 

No* ice,   Mr.   President,  hew   nicely   this   regimentation   is 

limited  and  defined:  notice  what  we  are  heading  into  once 

we  have  agreed  to  be  lured  into  the  war. 

It  IS  the  problem  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  to  prepare 
a  national  plan  for  all  indu.stry. 

This  is  not  only  a  plan  for  getting  supplies  for  the  Army 
and  Navy  but  a  plan  for  all  industry.  It  is  not  partial  ccn- 
trcl;  it  is  complete  control  for  every  industry,  for  agricul- 
ture as  well  as  for  factories,  and  for  the  human  beings  who 
will  do  the  work.  It  is  totalitarian  control  as  complete  as 
that  in  any  totalitarian  state. 

Tlie  fact  that  our  country  is  a  democracy  now  will  not 
affect  the  all-inclusive  nature  of  the  controls  that  will  bo 
fastt-ned  en  the  country  when  tliis  plan  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Indiana? 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Of  course,  the  Senator  agrees  that  that 
plan  could  not  be  put  into  effect  except  under  the  war 
power? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  There  Is  no  question  about  that. 
If  the  Senator  was  present  when  I  began  my  rcmark.s.  he 
heard  me  say  that  by  accident  I  discovered  the  fact  that 
thc.'.e  bills  in  the  1933  mcbilization  plan  of  which  the  Con- 
gress had  net  been  advi.scd  hat!  already  been  drawn  In  the 
War  Department;  that  they  would  be  sent  up  as  soon  as  a 
declaration  of  war  was  made,  on  the  theory  that  they  could 
be  put  throiigh  under  whip  and  spur  without  any  consider- 


able debate,  and  under  such  circumstances  that  any  Senator 
or  any  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  who  dared 
to  raise  his  voice  to  question  these  measures  would  be  ac- 
cused of  being  unpatrictic.  of  being  a  slacker,  of  being  a 
traitor,  of  being  pro-British,  or  pro-Stalin,  or  pro  something 
else.  That  is  the  whole  purpose  of  the  plan — to  keep  these 
matters  in  reserve  until  they  can  be  sent  here  and  put 
through  in  a  time  cf  hysteria,  after,  say,  war  has  developed. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  not  only  a 
distinguished  public  civil  servant  but  is  a  distinguished 
former  soldier. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  those 
kind  words. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  knows  that  a  nation  cannot 
go  uixin  the  battlefield  with  any  degree  of  success  or  hcpe 
of  success  if  it  has  not  some  plans  made  against  the  day 
when  it  might  be  called  upon  to  resort  to  arms.  Is  the 
Senator  against  the  Government  of  the  United  States  having 
plans  ready? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  said  when  I  began  my  remarks 
that  I  had  no  personal  criticism  to  make  of  anybody  in  con- 
nection with  this  plan;  that  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
point  out  to  the  American  F>eople  that  when  we  get  into  a  war 
we  are  getting  into  a  dictatorship  and  are  imp)eriling  the 
dearest  of  our  own  civil  rights.  I  say  very  freely  that  a  dic- 
tatorship is  better  geared  and  better  calculated  for  the  con- 
duct of  a  war  than  is  a  democracy,  and  we  need  not  think 
we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  democracy  if  we  get  in 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  We 
need  not  think  we  are  fighting  the  battle  of  the  world's 
democracy  in  Europe  if  we  lose  our  freedom  and  democracy  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON.     Who  is  urging  us  to  go  to  war  now? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  We  are  being  urged  to  take  the 
first  step  that  will  lead  us  into  war. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  says  "the  first  step."  but  there 
is  no  evidence  it  is  the  first  step.  With  all  due  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Mis.souri,  his  assertion  does  not  make  it  "the 
fir.st  step." 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MINTON.  And  even  though  the  statement  is  fortified 
with  the  assertions  of  many  other  eminent  Senators,  there 
are  others  here  and  over  yonder  who  do  not  agree. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  of  course  I  am 
familiar  with  the  mental  obfuscation  of  my  dear  friend  the 
Senator  of  Indiana. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  reminds  me  of  a  stoiT  my 
father  used  to  tell  when  I  was  a  boy.  He  said  that  in  a 
little  town  in  Missouri  there  was  a  leading  citizen  who  had 
been  a  great  "joiner."  He  was  a  member  of  the  Masons, 
the  Odd  Fellows,  the  Knights  Templar,  the  Knights  of 
Pythias,  the  Woodmen  of  the  World,  the  Married  Men's 
League,  the  Elks,  the  Eagles,  and  the  Moose,  and  nearly 
every  other  organization  that  ever  came  along.  Finally, 
when  he  died,  they  gave  him  the  biggest  funeral  the  town 
had  ever  had.  The  procession  started  out  down  the  dusty 
road,  with  all  the  brethren  of  the  various  orders  in  regalia, 
and  the  old  town  brass  band  turned  out.  An  old-fashioned 
horse-drawn  hearse  was  leading  the  procession.  They  got 
about  halfway  down  to  the  cemetery,  and  the  band  was 
playing  the  Dead  March,  from  Saul,  and  all  of  a  sudden  the 
trombone  player  let  out  the  most  awful  raucous  discord  that 
anybody  had  ever  heard.  It  caused  the  horses  drawing  the 
hearse  to  run  off  and  throw  the  corpse  out  In  the  ditch  and 
caused  all  the  brethren  in  regalia  to  stampede  up  and  down 
and  knock  down  a  number  of  persons.  Tne  band  leader 
ru.shed  back  and  .said  to  the  trombone  player,  who  himself 
had  born  knocked  down  In  the  melee,  "What  in  the  devil  did 
you  sound  that  awful,  outrageous  discord  for?"  The  trom- 
bone player  said.  "Boss.  I'll  tell  you:  There  wa.s  a  hossfly 
ht  on  my  book,  and  I  took  her  for  a  note,  and  I  played  her." 
[Laughter.] 
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--So  I  am  thnroTjchlv  famlhar  with  the  fact  that  no  argu- 
ment on  thk'-  floor  will  cnnv.nce  th*^  S mator  fr'  m  Indiana  to 
the  contrary  of  any  proposition  that  the  administration  is 
for  or  that  hp  thinks  the  a  iniini-'raticn  is  for.  cr  that  he 
even  su'-'P«^cti  the  adnimistra'ion  is  for. 

Mr.  MIN'ToN  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  a?ain 
yi.ld? 

Mr.  CLAl'K  -[  M^^ruri      I  yirld. 

Mr  MINTt»N  I  want  to  plead  guilty  to  b"in^  "cbfus- 
cattd"  still  alt'T  the  S<T.a*('r'-^  story.     ILauphter.' 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.sM.un  Mr.  President,  the  War  Depart- 
n.'  :.:  know.s  that  this  is  not  a  simple  matter  of  a  f i '.v  t  xecu- 
tr.  e  orders,  a  few  rules,  and  repulaticn.s.  It  is.  and  must  be 
under  this  plan,  the  function  of  the  military  t'^  mcbili/e  a 
nation — mobilize  v  100  pfircr.t.  ju  t  as  tlie  dictatorships 
have  been  doiuK  for  years.  E\ery'hing  and  evfrybody  must 
be  geart'd  to  the  war  m.ichine  under  the  prntrram. 

Here  Is  whit  Mr.  Cherne  has  to  say  at  anotiier  point: 

MoblUzlr.s:;  a  narlon  for  war  is  an  intricate  process  It  Involves 
every  element  of  the  naticn-  niw  ni.iterlals.  mat.uractiiniifi;  ca- 
pHC'.l'.es.  fu!'l.  tran~porlalio:i.  and  finance.  These  elements  have 
t<.  be  coordinated  in  full  supper:  of  any  mil't:ir\'  etTiTt  m  which 
the  United  States  is  encaged  Durln?  the  \V13rld  War,  the  War 
I:  (Iw.-^tnes  Board  l.ead'-<i  hy  Mr  Bernnrd  M  Bartich.  v.as  the 
si.pt  rakjency  created  l^  oci  rtlii^ae  the  lndll.^trlal  efTort.  The  m- 
du.str.al  mobilizaMon  plan  i.nw  pr..\idt's  f'jr  the  creation  by  the 
President  of  a  W.ir  Re.si  urces  Admlnistratioii,  a  civilian  sviper- 
B'.-enry  similar  to  the  eld  War  I:K!u-trie«  B.  ard.  to  exercl.-e  the 
Pi--idents  w  :r  power  tor  the  monih/.aiinn  "I  indii.stry.  In  the 
c<  urse  cf  the  plaiinini;  and  nKjbili.uitun,  every  element  of  na- 
tional hfe  is  consider, 'rl  .il.  :  c  with  the  strictly  military  cfTort 
The  home  front  1.-  cnsidiTrt!  ..s  important  a.s  the  battle  front  in 
order  that  the  uatKiial  murak-  be  maintained  at  a  high  level 
(p     17), 


Mr.  President,  will  th*^  Senator  yield  for 
I  am  glad  to  yield  to  th?  Sen- 


Mr.  CONNALLY 

a  quf.-fioir' 

Mr.  CLAHK  of  Missouri 
aior  from  Texas 

Mr.  CONNALLY  It  is  true,  is  ;'  not.  that  this  '^o-called 
plan  has  ne\t'r  been  enacted  into  law? 

Mr   CLARK  r,f  Mi.s.^ouri.     That  is  .ntirely  correct. 

Mr.  CONN.\LLY.  So.  after  all.  what  the  Senator  is  crm- 
plaining  about  1  somethinK  that  someone  m  the  Depart- 
ments or  othtMwisi-   proposed? 

Mr.  CLAHK  ot  Mi.>^ouri.     That  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr  CONNALLY  They  cannot  ex- rcise  any  of  th''  power.s 
a».-..<n>t  which,  ih.  Senator  is  inveiphinit  imt  1  Congress — not 
the  Senatr,  but  the  Housf  and  the  S>nat"  cnmbiiifd — s-uants 
tlie   piwt'r 

I  ^ay  'o  ;h'  S.T.ator  that  I  am  larctiy  m  aure-mrnt  with 
.«o:!ie  of  the  tlun'.-.s  he  (xrn^.sed  as  a  m*  tiib'^r  of  th  •  Mii- 
tarv  AtT.uiv  Ci-riunif '<  <•  As  I  recall,  he  did  not  lavor  th*' 
.Mi-*ai:.(l    Sl;rppard-H'  1    b'U 

Mr  CLAHK  nf  M;^.  )un.  I  d.d  not,  I  intend  to  d  cuss 
tint    UHMMpe   la'r  r   .n   riiy   remark.! 

Mr  CONNAILV  Th.-  Senator  (\.(\  no'  favnr  it 
veiv  i(a.>('n  that  it  k  av(  t  o  riiiu  h  authorry  to  t  hi 
ti\  ■ 

Mr  CLAHK  nf  .Ml  ^sdu:  1  That  i-,  ent  irdy  currei  • 
•  Mr  CONNALLY  I  liave  no  quarrel  with  'he  Senator  w;'h 
re-pe(t  to  tha'  matter:  but  what  I  am  tiv.iv^  to  point  ou: 
in  that  th'-  dar;f'!s  wha'h  'lie  Senator  1.^  d,>iu»:n'.:,  and 
from  uhu-h  Ik  is  i.ipidly  fU'OinK,  are  dan  ers  whah  aic 
Vet  to  bo  encountered  if  and  when  the  Cou'^rcss  grants  any 
.sueh  powers      I  a.n  not  prepared  to  srant  any  '•iich  jx.wers. 

Mr  CLAHK  of  Mi.vsoun.  Wait  a  minute.  Mi.  Presiden'. 
L«  t  mc  say  to  my  friend  the  Senator  from  Texas  tha;  I 
\rvy  thorouKh'y  a;,'ree  with  him  that  these  powers  cannn 
be'  put  into  elTect  until  Con^rress  shall  have  enacted  them; 
but.  as  I  intend  to  show  in  a  moment.  Mr.  Ch'-rno.  ap- 
parently inspired  by  War  Department  otlicials,  thinks  the 
President  can  put  them  into  eflect.  However.  I  entir'  :y 
agree  with  the  pirposition  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  CONNALLY  Who  is  Mr.  Cherne?  Is  he  the  C  n- 
press   and   t!ie   Pre.-id^-nf 

Mr.  CLAKK  of  Missouri,     He  seems  to  be  their  spokesman. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  That  is  just  another  bogey  that  th,^ 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  built  up — all  these  ghosts  behind 


f.'i-  th" 

I-  Xi  I  u- 


tho  bushes,  and  so  f'  rth.  The  ?•  nat(Tr  creates  a  bo^ey  with 
a  wave  of  his  hand  The  ponit  I  am  makinc  is  tliat  this 
is  something  that  some  •i^rain  tru-'.-r"  or  somebody  else  has 
proposed,  and  tlie  S'U.it.ir  now  is  a-  umins:  that  it  is  pomg 
to  be  done,  when  it  cannot  be  done,  und  none  of  it  can  be 
diui" — not  a  luie  of  it,  not  a  para_'raph  of  ;t,  not  a  seiuenre 
of  It,  not  an  edict  under  it,  not  an  Extcurive  ordtr  under  it, 
none  of  it  can  be  dene — until,  if  and  wh-n  Conjure  ;s  enacts 
it.  It  has  not  been  enacted,  and,  so  far  as  I  kiv  w,  it  is  not 
going  to  be  enacted, 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr  President,  I  hav->  S' en 
Congress  speedily  enact  so  many  edicts  prepared  bv  ■  brain- 
trusters."  which  I  thought  were  peifeitly  preposterous  on 
their  face  when  they  were  sent  up  here  that  I  have  long 
since  given  over  disregarding  as  inconsequ' ntr.M  the  edicts 
of  lh'>  bureaucratic  braintrusters  dcwntoun.  N- '.■'•rthelpss, 
Mr.  Prfjsident,  l':'aving  that  point  aside.  I  propose  to  dis- 
cu-~s  this  question  now  because  I  know  that  af'er  'h  ■  ui-.r 
has  been  declared,  and  they  send  these  thing-  up  here  for 
passage  undt-r  v\hip  and  spur,  any  Senator  who  dares  even 
to  enter  into  any  debate  on  any  question  as  to  tlv^  pro- 
visions cf  those  measures  will  b-'  dubb'  d  a  traitor,  a  siaek-r. 
and  any  other  term  they  can  d;\ise. 

Mr.  MINTON,     Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena 'or  yirld'' 

Mr.  C'L.'\RK  of  Mi.^-oun.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  ir<nn 
Indiana. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Afier  bem'-t  obfuscated,  and  ilu<  hnr  ♦  fly 
drajg 'd  m — of  coui.^f  I  kiiuw  the  story  to  the  efTert  that 
you  cannot  feiol  a  horst  fly— what  I  want  to  knc^w  innn  the 
Senator  is  whether  or  not  he  believe.s  that  the  Govern- 
ment shi  iild  have  no  plans  against  the  day  vslnn  u  m.iy 
have  to  go  to  war 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.^oun.  Mr.  Preo.(.ient,  I  liave  .  xplamed 
to  the  Senator  fri  in  Indiana  tue  or  six  times,  uiui  to  the 
Senate 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  ML>:-ouri.  If  the  S  nator  cannot  under- 
stand It  I  am  not  resp'-n.^ible.  that  the  prop.-ition  I  am 
arivan(intT  is  that  we  ;h:u!d  kneiw  in  advance  what  v,f  are 
r".n  1  •..)  run  m;  1  if  we  ,>!lo\v  our  sympathies  for  one  s"t 
of  b  ■H.k;' n  n;s  to  rira»;  us  into  a  war.  I  stated  m  th  •  fiist 
sentence  I  uttered  when  I  took  the  floor  that  I  had  no 
critui-m  lo  mak'^  of  anybody  for  gettm::  up  a  pl.in  I 
simply  wan'  the  country  to  know  wh.it  th."  plan  h.  and  to 
knov.-  when  they  alli.w  their  syrnp-a'hirs  lor  Grtat  Britain 
and  Prance  and  Poland  to  drai:  tlhin  into  a  war  a-,  ha.s 
b' 1  n  ijropi'  od  (;n  many  ,■  itle.N  m  fl.i>  KUntiy,  what  they 
are  Ik  admit  into  '  v  and  the  fart  that  they  are  g;\in::  up  the 
dear,    t  •  f  their  lib-  i  ta  .-> 

v.:    .MINToN  m  c 

Ml  CLAHK  of  Mls.sourl  If  th^  Senator  from  Indiana 
will  ilMin  to  me  for  a  f' w  minute  ,  I  beMcve  I  shall  )><•  able 
todtvelopthc  trend  f  iin  aiiiunvni  moip  conshtt  nt Iv  than 
I  0111  di  w.'h  cori-'ai.t  infemip' ;,,ns  on  ixtran  oin  matters. 

Ml  ,\v\TY)N  I  b  ■•  'he  .Senators  pardon  I  'hall  not 
infeirr.p'  hm  anv  moie  I  am  rlar!  to  rMfiv  h:  a^-ur- 
ance  ihat,  (f  colli -e  Iv  1-s  not  as.;a!iri  the  Ciovernment 
1  a.UlK    .ome  plan  m  (■a>>e  1  f  v.  'r 

Ml    CLAHK  (if  Mis.-nuii       1   siid  in  'he  bepu^ning 

Mv    M1NT(JN      Of  couise.  I  re«ret  tliat  I  was  not  hete. 

Mr  CLAHK  of  M.s.fuiri.  I  si-d  in  the  b' Rinn  n-T  that  I 
recognize  viiy  fu'ly  rta'  a  dcta'i^r-hip  :s  more  ( tr.cien'  m 
ihe  tcr.duct  it  a  w.ii  than  is  a  demctracy;  but  a  dic'ator  hip 
;s  not  more  efTi;  lent  m  the  perpetuation  of  our  m-'itutions 
and  of  cur  i.b'  r.ies  than  is  a  democracy;  and  'hat  is  the 
reason  why  I  d    n  '  \v...nt  our  country  to  get  in'o  a  \.ar. 

Notice,  a.->  Mr,  Chcine  pennt-  out,  "•  •  •  (very  elemt  nt 
of  national  life  is  con--:d' red  *  •  V"  What  ccu'd  be 
closer  to  the  tota'itarian  lU'aP  Th.u-e,  "every  tlem  tU"  is 
•  considered."  Hero,  •'every  el<  ment"  will  be  "considrn  d,"  A 
perfect  pattern,  with  no  overlapping. 

\\H\r    LX1F..S     THr     1"  AN     I.NrLODE'' 

I  quote  further  from  Mr,  Cherne's  bock: 

The  W,ir  and  N.ivy  D.^partmrnts  expect  the  President  lo  receive 
from  Congress,  prc-b  ibly  before  the  outbreak  of  war,  the  necessary 
legal  authority  to  impose,  wherever  desirable,  the  following  indus- 


trial control'--  (a)  Price  fixing  ib)  prlorltie.-;  control,  ic)  com- 
piiltory  order.";,  (di  crmmanderrirm  of  mn'erialp  and  plants,  (e) 
licensing,  (fi  npporticninit  conimfdiiio  and  raw  niatenais  (p    114). 

Now.  this  legal  authority  which  the  Departments  expect  is 
not  a  s.mple  industrial  control.  It  is  a  total.tanan  control 
system.     What  else  could  it  be  with — 

(a)  price  fixing,  (bi  pru.rities  control,  (c)  compn^ory  orders, 
(d)  commandeerlncr  of  materia!?'  and  p!nr:t.=  ,  fei  Iren.-.n^^'.  (fi  ap- 
portlonlng  commodities  and  raw  materials   i ;}    114)? 

\y'hat  more  complete  totalitarian  coiitrol  can  be  imagined 
than  flx;n;4  the  price  tlie  niariufaeturer.  ihc  raw-material 
producer,  the  transport  facility  may  get  for  thdr  product.s 
and  tht  ir  services? 

Wiiat  could  be  more  complete  than  the  power  of  "priori- 
ties control,"  which  means  that  some  Government  board — 
Very  l.kely  an  understrapper,  or  a  suDunderstrappcr,  or  an 
asii.-,tant  subundorslrapper  of  some  Governmeiit  boaid — dom- 
inated by  military  requirements,  can  put  a  manufacturer  out 
cl  bu-iness,  or  cripple  him  .so  badly  that  his  whole  investment 
is  gone  if  he  does  not  jump  when  the  whip  is  cracked  by 
Wa:-hington? 

Think  of  the  ramifications  when  the  power  of  priorities 
control  IS  used.  If  the  wartime  administration  docs  not  like 
the  editorials  a  certain  newspaper  is  printincr.  and  wants  to 
lui-^h  it  up,  It  can  hold  up  deliveries  of  newsprint  or  printer's 
ink  so  no  paper  is  available  to  that  journal  for  printing  or 
ink  fur  printing  it.  It  can  :;ay  "No  more  ink — its  needed 
flsewhere,"  and  that  newspaper  will  be  forced  to  step 
print. np. 

Mr,  President,  that  is  the  most  effective  censorship  that 
can  possibly  be  imagined.  They  do  not  want  to  write  it  in 
la  rite  letters  in  the  law.  If  they  have  the  power,  which  we 
know  will  be  exercised  when  the  time  comes,  it  makes  no  dif- 
fer- nre  whether  it  is  written  on  the  face  of  the  law  in  explicit 
teinis  or  hidden  in  the  law  in  such  fashion  as  I  have  sug- 
gested, we  have  established  a  censorship  whenever  we  pass 
any  such  law. 

This  is  merely  a  sample  of  what  control  of  priorities  means. 
And  remember  that  this  is  only  one  of  the  restraints  to  which 
the  country  is  to  be  subjected  when  M  day  rolls  around.  To 
talk  about  recent  domestic  business  controls  in  the  same 
bieath  with  this  power,  power  to  make  or  break  a  man  by 
withholding  materials  and  fixing  priorities  on  deliveries,  is 
non.s<'nse.  Our  present  business  regulation  is  mere  child's 
play  beside  that  sort  of  control.  Let  Mr,  Cherne  tell  us  about 
the  penalties  available  for  noncooperatton.  I  quote  further 
from  hl.s  book,  page.s  129  and  130: 

Althetu'li  there  I1  nnth'niT  111  the  lnrtti  =  trlnl  moblll7ntlnn  pinn 
wliKh  I*  de^l(.'Iled  to  make  the  control  of  prlnrltle»i  other  than  a 
nil  aril  of  confiolllm;  cHwentKil  rontrlbutfry  HutorH  of  the  prodnc- 
lioti  of  e^^iiitlid  military  needx,  it  \m  Itnport.mt  10  recctuil/e  that 
Ji-^i-.i.inct'  to  t  Ik'  iieefl';  of  the  armed  fore'-',  o,-  fiiilure  of  induKtrial 
cr'piriiii"n  c;in  be  met  efTrri  i\ely  bv  tlic  e(jiitrol  (,f  jjrior  II  lex,  in 
liddition  to  the  power  of  commuiidcerlia^ 

I  hvi"  It  In  ci.iu  i|\  able  that  a  lecal' It  rioit  or  r't/hllnate  manufiir. 
tunt  uiil  find  hi'<  obHtin.icy  enibariunNini/  il  owrniK-ht  the  policy 
DiMtlen    of    the    War    I{eMair<e»»    AdmitiiNtraUoM,    drcuied    that    the 

f)>  '.Ml    which   he  han  Ijcen   ntlU/lnn  can   inoic  etTeelUely   be  Utlll/ed 
)\    Hiiolher    (om|i'iiiive    (ompany    iiuinuluiluring    e-.wiiilul    coin- 
in  >ditii-ii  for  ilie  Oovernment, 

What  l.s  that  but  a  bald  .statement,  which  would  be  blushed 
at  in  Germany  or  Italy,  that  a  government  functionary  can 
t'dl  an  independent  American  businessman  that  if  he  does 
not  e)bey  his  ukase,  he  will  ruin  him  by  taking  his  power  away 
from  him  in  favor  of  a  competitor? 

What  could  be  more  complete  than  the  power  to  enforce 
compulsory  orders,  to  commandeer  materials  and  plants,  to 
require  a  license,  to  establish  priorities,  and  so  forth?  The 
answer  is  that  nothing  could  be  more  complete  in  its  regi- 
menting potentialities. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
said  a  moment  ago.  it  is  not  the  law.  "But  we  do  not  have 
this  enacted  into  law,"  say  the  uninitiated.  How  easily  our 
people  can  be  fooled!  Of  course,  we  do  not  have  this  plan 
enact e'd  in  legislative  form,  but  that  does  not  matter.  Listen 
tn  what  Mr.  Cherne  has  to  say  on  that  point,  at  pages  114 
and  115  of  hL-,  book: 


The  Industrial-mobilization  plan  proceeds  en  the  theory  that 
these  powers  will  be  placed  In  th.c  hand-  cf  the  nccc.«!<ary  super- 
agencies  during  wartime.  The  fact  that  Congres.s  has  "not  yet 
granted  those  powers  is,  in  this  inptance,  howevr-r,  not  cf  para- 
mount concern.  It  must  be  r.membcrcd  that  the  President  as 
Comir.ander  in  Chief  of  the  enned  forces  of  the  United  fatates 
dvirin.;  wi^rtlme,  has  what  is  ccn^.r-xiniy  referred  to  as  the  "war 
power.-  of  the  President."  the  croat  reservoir  of  nuth.ority  which 
the  custom  cf  this  country  has  permitted  to  be  u.scd  as  tlie  rnicr- 
ccncy  m.ty  require  Tlic-e  powers  have  not  been  completely  de- 
fined in  law  or  in  tlie  r xpre.';?icns  of  court  r.r.d  as  a  m.".tter  of  n.'tual 
fiict  are  not  only  indefinable  but  b-^yond  practical  limit.  The  war- 
time powers  of  the  President  as  exorcL-^ed  by  Woodrcw  Wilson  dur- 
ing the  World  War  would  have  bee:i  ample  to  insure  the  immedi- 
ate and  complrTc  ap;ilu'atlon  of  the  industrial-mobili/ati.m  plan 
m  all  of  its  details  without  a  single  enactment  of  Congress,  If  this 
were  considered  desirpble  in  an  emergency. 

Tliink  of  the  situation!  Without  a  single  enactment  of 
Congress,  the  plan  could  go  into  operation  under  the  wartime 
powers  of  the  President. 

Tl:e  senior  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  VandenbergI,  with 
the  unanimous  backing  of  this  body,  made  an  attempt  re- 
cently to  learn  from  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  what  these  wartime  powers  of  the  President  covered 
in  the  President's  proclamation  of  national  emergency  were, 
and  we  got  the  reply  from  the  Attorney  G'^neral  that  he  could 
not  give  us  an  answer.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  be- 
cause the  Attorney  General  did  not  know  or  because  he 
would  not  give  us  an  answer,  but  I  do  know  that  the  Attorney 
Ge'neral  of  the  United  States  refused  the  request  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  to  give  us  an  answer  as  to  what  the  war- 
time powers  covered  by  the  President's  proclamation  in  na- 
tional emergency  amounted  to. 

A  few  days  ago  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr,  La  Fol- 
lette]  spoke  of  those  powers  on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate. 
Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  of  them  in  this  connection. 

During  the  World  War  the  President  had  com^plete  control 
of  the  transportation  system.  He  was  free  to  requisition  and 
fix  the  price  of  supplies  for  the  Army,  He  could  commandeer 
factories,  procure  ships  and  war  materials.  He  completely 
controlled  the  price  of  wheat  and  coal  and  imposed  many  spe- 
cial regulations  concerning  marketing.  He  had  broad  powers 
in  the  censorship  of  com.munieations. 

These  are  only  samples.  There  arc  many  more,  some  of 
which  are  still  in  force,  waiting  only  to  be  invoked  at  the 
President's  wish. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  al.so  mentioned  the  "tremen- 
dously far-reaching  powers"  that  have  been  given  the  Presi- 
dent since  the  World  War.    I  quote  him: 

Under  the  Federal  Communlcationfl  Act  he  ha«  tlie  power,  In  war 
or  national  (•inrTKcncy,  to  close  any  racllo  fia'l m  or  take  It  over  for 
the  u-e  of  th"  Cloven -ment.  Under  the  Merclianl  Mariiip  Art  of 
]i<:ui  the  Maritime  Coininl^Mlon  may  requl.Mlion  rn 'rclmnt  veww-lx 
durliii,;  any  laitlonal  etneij;!  iicy  declared  by  tlie  I'lr.mUenl  Under 
th''  eetl.in  of  Die  1017  Tuuui^v,  With  tlv  Kiiemy  Act,  which  wan 
nmeiuled  and  Incorporated  In  Ihr  Enieit{ency  linnkliix  Act  of  Marrh 
U,  ]'j.'.:i.  the  Prei.ident  linn  very  wide  i^os^ern  (jvi  1  the  Nsilloii'n  ilhcn] 
loid  eifdll  tiaii.iictioiiK  "durln'{  tline  of  war  or  tlurhiK  any  oilier 
pel  1(1(1  of  national  '-rnerKeney  dc(  lurid  by  tlie  prei-aletil,  •  •  •" 
(C'<,N(.i;r. moNAi.  Ui(  (jRD,  OctolxT  12,  10.10,  p    320  ) 

That  Ih  what  we  must  contend  with.  That  j»  what  the 
manufacturer,  the  laborer,  the  farmer  must  contend  with. 
Just  as  .soon  as  war  comes  there  will  be  no  debating  the  Issue. 
It  l.s  all  settled  now;  and  what  can  be  demc  about  it? 

The  only  thing  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  out  of  war.  so 
that  this  devilish  program  cannot  be  fastened  on  our  national 
life.  That  In  Itself  is  a  powerful  reason  for  not  taking  a 
single  small  step  toward  letting  down  the  barriers  against  war 
Involvement.  And  do  not  forget  that  it  will  be  done  by  small 
step.'"-,  no  one  of  which  by  itself  can  be  said  to  be  a  direct  cause 
of  our  getting  into  war.  But  mark  my  words,  when  we  take 
the  first  step,  we  have  set  our  compass.  The  second  step  be- 
comes a  little  easier.  As  we  go  on  the  pace  is  accelerated,  and 
one  sad  day  we  find  that  the  sum  total  of  all  these  steps,  each 
one  taken  without  any  intention  of  getting  Into  war,  has 
landed  us  and  olu"  institutions  and  our  posterity  squarely  in 
the  lap  of  war. 

Mr,  Pre.sident,  when  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used  to  hear  my 
father  quote  these  words  from  "Virgil:  "Facilis  decensus 
avemi" — easy  is  the  descent  into  hell.    I  fear  that  the  small 
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SK'ps  which  W'^  ir.av  tnkp  in  this  crisis  may  evrntuallv  br 
stfps  which  will  land  the  country  in  the  bottomless  pit  uf 
war.  From  tJien  on  it  is  farewell  to  fievdoni.  to  lib-n-iy.  to 
all  the  chcri-^hcd  privileses  we  have  enjoyed  under  car  de- 
mocracy, at  least  during  the  course  of  the  war,  ur.d  p<j'--;bly  . 
for  a  long  tinif  afterwaid. 

This    i^    what    tlu'    War    r>.-partmenf ,    according    to    Mr.   I 
Cheme,  has  to  sny  abo.i?  labor  m  war  times: 

In  tunc  of  war  the  manpower  of  tl.c  Na.ion  h^is  two  distinct 
furuiKi.s — to  pruvidr  ir.eu  for  the  uriued  lurccs  ar.d  to  pre  ;do 
mm  for  the  maintenance  of  tha-».;  a:n>d  furrrs  The  w.ir  labor 
ftdrnlni.-trallon  must  supervise  this  problem  .md  pro%id^'  n-.aclunery  | 
lor  tlie  equitable  «Uid  voluutHry  distnbuucm  uf  lab.^r.  skilled  and 
uiukillcd  male  and  lemuU .  to  indu.-.-ry  and  atjrlculture  duruii?  the 
war.  and  to  further  to  the  utmost  xhv  war  efT;  rr-  u.'hout  causing 
ut.nrcf.'«iiry  de«tructkii   to   norma!    mdu^trtal   tSort-. 

Mr.  President,  lierf  are  some  of  the  labor  d:f3culti'^s  tn  be 
soKed  by  "an  advuory  council"  which  will  be  app"  nf'd  to 
a.'v.slst  the  war  labor  brard.  according  to  Mr.  Ch'-rre.  IL; 
says : 

An  adv!.<*ery  council  w.n  hf  nj;p.  :a'ecl  tc  con-idor  the  f   ll-^wlng    i 
princij-.l  lab<'T  probhn-.-^  to  make  sure  that   t».ey  are  acc.inipli.'^he<! 

(li  Me.i.'-urts  t.>  prevent  grievances  of  employer'^  or  emplinee.'=, 
whether  :»<  tual  or  itn.it;-.::Hrv.  inm  int«Ttirin><  with  war  production. 

i;2)    The  ellecl  of   urganii^iLKin  of  eaiployL-rs  into   tradt   a^^ocla-    , 
tlons—  I 

Which,  of  course,  means  the  emasculation  of  the  antitrust 
la  Wo — 

and   of    the   riLrht    of  collective   bnrt'Binlnfr    between   ."suc.^   organiza- 
tions   .11    u.dn^try's    ability    to    meet    the    miiteriiU    ri^quireinents    | 
of   the   rtrrned    for;  e-  i 

(3 1    st.iiichird.-  if   A;u'e<    lu  ur>  cf  labor,  ar.d  wcrk'.ni;  conditions. 

E\ervthing  that  laboi  ha^  fouuht  and  contended  for  in 
th.i.s  country  -since  the  fcundation  of  the  Republic  -shall  be 
placed  into  the  haii-i.-  of  thi.-,  advisory  council. 

(4>    Equiilitv  of   pav   for   identical    work  I 

(5-1    Ncci'Ssitv    fur    the    inoUiftcat.on    of    the    statutory    workd.iv—    I 

A  statutory  workday,  which  has  been  a  matt'^r  of  struggle 
on  the  part  of  labor  in  this  country  ever  since  I  can  re- 
n;emb<'r — 

w:th  du''  r.-k.Mrd  for  the  national  necesf-itv  and  the  welfare  of  lahor 
(6 1  M.iintenance  of  maxinunn  prudtiction  In  nil  wur  work  and 
the  su.-ptn.'-u>n  fnr  the  period  of  tne  actual  emeri^ency  and  a  rea- 
tkiiahle  Hdju.'.tintiit  tlier-aftcr  uf  restrictive  rrculations  not  hav- 
!!u  the  force  of  law  w!jch  unreason. ibly  limit  prodtn.-tlon  ( .^d- 
Jii«tlng   Your   Busint^^   to   War.   p     IIJ  ) 

Note  that  thi,-;  advisory  board  can  only  advise  on  points 
3.  5    and  6 

T\\\>  mean-  th.ir  the  key  protectie:n  cf  labor's  pi'^^ont 
riiZhi.-  dr-penJ,  m  the  last  analysis  on  a  war  labor  adir^n- 
isiratAUi.    Tin.--  boarci  or  ihe  admimstrator  can  dictate: 

(1)  St.indard-  of  wai-es.  hours  of  labor,  and  workln.:  coi.di'iuns. 
(No     3     p     142  i 

(•2)  *  •  •  the  mcd.no.irinn  of  the  .=t;\tutcry  workday  with 
due  revu'd  for  the  nati.  nal  ncce-v^ity  and  the  welf.irc  of  labor. 
iNn     5'  p     14-J  ) 

(3»  •  •  •  a  reasonable  :ul;u-tment  •  •  •  cf  restrictive 
regulations      •      •      •      1 N.     6    [>     142  ) 

What  could  b*^  more  complete  than  that?  What  and 
whore  is  the  dilTerence  between  this  sort  of  a  program  and 
totahtariani.sni's  control  over  labor? 

In  u-s  look  into  seme  of  these  labor  provisions  and  see 
Just  what  will  happen  to  labor. 

In  the  first  place,  the  war  labor  administration  wil!  bo 
donunated  by  industrialists.  The  employee  point  of  view  wiU 
have  little  chance  for  expression.  Labor  is  to  be  used  only 
as  a  means  to  an  end. 

1  do  not  find  that  Mr    Chcrne  say's  who  will  make  up  the 

per^v-nnil   of   the    war   labor   administration.     But    the    1933 

edrion  of  the  plan,  en  which  the  1939  version  described  bv 

Mr.  Cherne  is  based,  indicates  what  may  be  expected.     On 

t>ns  question  the  Munitions  Committee,  in  a  report  presented 

by  me,  said  cf  the  earlier  plan: 

The  .Klni;!V.--;trater  d  war  l.ibc  -hotiLl  be  :in  cit-stiii-.d'.nc  indus- 
trial li-.idfr  He  is  to  K-  a^^-^istej  by  a  deputy  nominated  by  hiin- 
se!:  who  presumably  wvuld  al-o  bo  an  indu5trlal'>t  He  will  be 
ii!vs;>ted  ;n  the  control  cf  latrnr  by  the  labor  div.-iou  of  the  war 
lndu--=tr;c«.  admi!-.i--tratic;i  Ihi*  body  is  com.pobed  primarily  cf 
men    chosen    by    the    mdustrulists    htadmg    the    general    control 


agencies  or  the  mi'.itnrv  department.-:  T.i'^re  Is  no  provision  for  a 
nn.;!e  direct  representative  of  labor,  eiihtr  organized  or  unorgan- 
ized, on  it.  .._ 

Th.i  agency  Is  to  deal  with  some  of  the  mo?t  important  difTercnces 
of  lntere.«t  cf  modern  times  and  Is  to  have  powers  vitally  afTectiug 
the  well-being  of  million.s  of  working  people.  Yet.  as  planned. 
It  IS  complete iy  dominated  by  one  party  in  the  case— the  employer 
side.  It  Is  not  planned  to  ofTs^t  this  by  repre.-entation  of  the 
labor  side  In  positions  of  authority  or  even  to  Include  neutral 
individuals  representing  the  public  Such  an  org.mlzation  may  be 
verv  antagonistic  to  alms  with  which  labor  Is  ccnccrned  P'or  ex- 
amine of  the  five  representatives  of  employers  ov.  the  National  War 
Labor  B<:)ard  of  the  World  War  only  one  had  ever  dealt  with  labor 
unions  in  his  business 

The  only  representation  for  labor  provided  tn  the  plan  L-  In 
connection  with  an  advisory  council  for  the  labor  administrator. 
Tins  is  to  be  composed  of  five  representatives  for  Industry  and 
the  sr.me  number  for  labor.  Final  autl.orlty  rests  v.-ith  the  "promi- 
nent industriali-st ,"  who  Is  to  be  the  administrator,  rather  than 
with  the  advisory  board.  And  there  Is  a  strong  po.=;sibility  that 
v,hatever  Influence  the  board  may  have  will  be  nullified.  The 
matttrs  with  which  it  will  be  concerned,  such  as  collective  bargain- 
ing, labor  disputes,  wape  rates  and  hours,  arc  ex'.remely  ccntro- 
verElal  Experience  ui.der  the  N  R  A  shows  that  settlement  of 
such  problems  may  m  some  ca.ses  requiro  a  year.  In  war  such  delay 
would  be  impossible.  Sj  If  the  advi-scry  board  should  deadlock 
•h.i  administrator  would  have  to  settle  such  issues  himself  (Senate 
Munitions  Report.  No    944,  pt    4    pp    47-48). 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  Provident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CIJ^RK  of  M;s.^uuri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CU.WE7.      I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  q'lorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OI'T'ICER  'Mr.  Ch.\ndler  in  the  chair). 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  Chief  Clerk  c-illed  the  roll,  and  the  follo\\.nc  Senators 
ariiWtred  to  their  nanico: 


Adams 

.Mui.'ow- 

Au-tln 

Balh  V 

BHi.klifail 

Barlxjur 

Barkley 

B.:bo 

n.  rah 

r.r  >)«i-s 

Brown 

Bul'iw 

Burke 

Bvr  1 

H;.  rnes 

t  a;  pt  r 

("ara'A'sV 

("haiid.t  r 

rt.ftve/ 

C'ark  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connaily 


DanahtT 

Davi-, 

Donahey 

D  wney 

EUoi.der 

Fra/.ler 

George 

Gerry 

Glbhon 

Gillette 

Green 

CiufTcy 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herrliig 

Hill 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnson.  Calif. 


Johnson.  Co:o 

King 

La  J-'oUettc 

Lee 

Lucas 

Lundeen 

Nff-Carran 

MoKellar 

Mr  Nary 

Maloney 

Mead 

MUer 

Minton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norxls 

Nye 

OMahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Fittmnn 

RadcUffe 


Reynolds 

Ru.s-^el! 

Schwartz 

S-'hwc.lenbach 

Sheppard 

Ship-stead 

Slaitery 

Smith 

Stewart 

Talt 

Thomas.  Ok:ft. 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Town.send 

Tydmgs 

Vandt-nberg 

Var  Nuys 

Warmer 

Wal'h 

White 

Wiley 


Th'  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Eighty-seven  Senators  h.ive 
answered  to  their  nanus.     A  quoiuin  is  presen'. 

Mr.  CL,\RK  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President,  th--  1939  plan,  like 
the  1933  edit  urn.  in\Gk''s  the  work-or-fieh.t  pr:nii;Ie  used  in 
the  final  months  of  the  World  War.  Of  this  d:a.--:e  principle 
the  Munitions  Committee  report  says: 

The  wartime  auih'-rities  can  largely  determine  where  men  whj.--a 
dr.ift  has  b^en  d-  ferred  are  to  work  Mr  Buruch  has  described  the 
work-or-fifht  ord-T  as  saying  to  these  men 

"No  matter  whdt  the  grcund«  for  your  deferment  may  be.  unle.ss 
you  are  faithftilly.  conti;iucu.'!y.  and  u.-efully  employed  in  a  ca- 
pacitv  and  for  an  enterprise  determined  by  the  Government  to  be 
essential  to  the  pro*efu-i(n  rf  the  war.  your  deferment  will  bo 
cmceled  and  you  wUl  Immediately  be  called  i^T  service  wiili  the 
colors  ' 

He  has  said  th.it   t!ie  Go\ernment — - 

"Can  CO  much  further  I;  can  say  that  If  a  man  be  called  nnd 
found  unfit  for  military  ^er\lce  but  fit  for  other  work  m  the  cssth- 


tlal    hst 


otr 


be  ou' 
and   states 


-if  indu-tne--) ,  he  must  ^o  employ  himself  or 
frtin   :.itiei.=    tian.-portatirn,   fuel    and  supplies" 

He  favors   the  u.~e  of   th;s   principle   in  the   next   war 
th  It  It  'IS  capable  of  iir.men.se  exp.iiision,  ' 

The  ccmmittco  believes  that  if  the  work-or-flgl.i  principle  I3 
ati'horlzed  by  law.  aloni;  with  a  draft  act  such  as  the  War  D'-part- 
ment  contemplates,  then  this  country  will  have  for  all  practical 
purposes  a  draft  nf  labor.  The  nuht.irv  and  industrial  aiith.onties 
are  interested  m  two  thinc;s  m  conr.ection  witli  l.tb'  r — au  ad-'Cpia-e 
supply  of  workers  in  thr  Jobs  where  they  are  needed  nnd  continuity 
of  employment  with  no  steppage  of  work  Under  the  above  -set-up 
thev  c-m  achie\e  these  aims.  Tliey  cannct  pt'thaps  (Tder  every 
indi\  idu-d  to  wi  rk  at  a  particular  job  p!ck;d  out  f-r  h  m.  -peciht.iliy 
but  they  can  order  him  not  to  woik  in  certain  Industries  and  they 
can  sptvifv  certain  Indu.^trles  In  which  av.oiable  m.en  must  be 
employed  if  they  want  to  stay  cut  cf  the  Army  If  they  refu.se  to 
alK  w  men  to  re.m.iin  idle  at  all.  .i->  •}■.•.  v  -.'.ruld  h.i^'"  a  riph'  to  rio, 
then  workers  would  lia\e  to  accept  the  particul.ir  Job^  indicated  to 
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them  by  the  Government,  since  even  In  war  It  requires  .=ome  tim» 
for  a  man  v.ho  has  Ju.=t  lost  one  Job  to  find  another  without  assist- 
ance. Fvirthermore.  the  Governmfnt  authorities  could  break  any 
strike  simply  bv  canceling  the  dtferments  ( f  the  strike  leaders  and 
as   many   ol    lluir   mtn   as   necossaiy   and   drainng   them    into    tlic 

Army. 

Mr.  Baruch  lias  said  that  the  work-cr-fipht  plan  is  even  mere 
elective  th.m  tlie  draft  ol  labor  m  ach.eviiit]  the  aims  of  war  control 

cf  labor 

"The  draft  of  men  for  industrial  en'.p'.ovmmt  is  net  only  impcs- 
Blble,  It  is  wholly  unn''ce^s.lry  The  work-or-flght  mdh  d  is  a 
better  w.ty  It  is  comjiatible  with  cur  institutions  and  far  more 
effective  tlian  any  chain  g.ir.g  or  inipre.ismoiu  that  could  be 
Invented. 

•niere  is  no  dcubt  that  In  any  future  emergency  there  mun  be 
just  such  a  control  cf  human  etTv.rt  us  has  here  been  sucersted 
The  pioductive  eflort  of  war  must  be  very  much  greater  than  thp 
productive  effort  of  peace,  and  it  must  be  made  at  a  time  when  the 
very  cre.un  cf  the  country's  physical  manpower  is  being  withdrawn 
by  millions  from  prcxiuctivc  effort.  Such  vast  demands  can  be  met 
only  If  everybody  goes  to  work."  (Senate  Munitions  Report,  No. 
l>44'.  pt.  4.  pp    48'4U  I 

Labor's  right  to  strike  and  the  growth  of  union  organiza- 
tion may  be  dealt  a  death  blow  under  the  plan.  This  is 
what  the  Munitions  Committee  report  says  on  that  point: 

Tlie  nec"s.-ity  for  increased  production  may  bring  the  Govern- 
ment into  conflict  w,th  organ. ^ed  labor.  Th.e  industrial-mobiliza- 
tion i)l-ui  jirovides  that  the  War  Labor  Aumini:=tration  shall  con- 
sider  th.e   cjucsticn   of: 

"M.iintenancc  of  maximum  production  In  all  war  work  and 
the  suspension  for  p. 'nod  of  the  actual  emergency  and  a  rca.son- 
nble  ailju-tment  thereafter  of  all  restrictive  regulations  not  having 
the  force  of  law  which  unreasonably  limit  production." 

This  mii^ht  include  the  abrop.ition  of  union  contracts  pertain- 
ing to  wa^Ms  hours,  and  conditions  of  work.  In  an  effort  to  hurry 
production  the  War  Department  undertook  in  the  last  war  to 
allow  cntract'^rs  for  tan'onments  to  hire  nonunion  labor.  This 
stand  was  modified  following  a  protest  from  the  American  Fed- 
eration   of    Labor 

Labor  orLani.:aticn  bv  Itself  does  not  guarantee  the  worker  his 
rights  In  a  wartime  situation.  Much  depei. ds  en  what  u.se  is 
made  of  the  oreai.ization.  In  war,  labor  unions  may  not  be  as 
militant  in  s?eking  to  gam  their  end.;  as  they  arc  in  peace.  Labor 
].  adtrs  arc  particularlv  subject  to  the  patriotic  pressure  of  war- 
t.me  Samuel  Gomipers,  president  cf  tlie  American  Federation  of 
L.ibor  du.mg  the  World  War.  in  the  spring  cf  1917,  called  a 
conference  cf  both  labor  and  indu-^tri.d  leaders  which  reached 
an  agreemei.t  that  "neithf^r  cniiiloyei-,  nor  enipic:,ces  shall  en- 
deavor to  take  advantage  cf  the  country's  necessities  to  change 
existing    standards  " 

As  a  result  the  Wa.'^hingtnn  labor  li  adcrs  ceased  to  push  organ- 
izing c.nmpalgns  as  v:.:trously  as  they  might  otherwise  have  done, 
nccording  to  some  who  al.-^o  hold  that  if  it  had  lujt  been  for 
111'-  activities  of  the  rank  ar.d  file,  the  situation  in  the  h.dus- 
tii  d  relations  might  have  been  frozen  and  labor  would  have  gained 
much  less  from  the  war.  Tiie  offici  rs  ff  the  federation  "put 
aside  their  roles  cf  organizers  and  strike  leaders  to  become  con- 
ciliators and  mediators." 

This  question  of  patriotic  pressure  lias  nn  Important  bearing  on 
ll'.c  u.se  of  labor's  most  fundamentid  means  of  eaining  its  de- 
mand the  stiike.  A  strike  by  labor  cannot  he  secret  like  those 
s-rikes  hv  n.du-trv  discussed  above.  It  will  Ix?  cp^-n  and  subject 
ti>  public  scrtitiny".  This  fact  is  bound  to  reduce  the  readiness  cf 
labor  lead-rs  to  re.>ort  to  strikes  in  war 

Even  If  labor  does  feel  it  necessary  to  resort  to  strike--,  there  is 
no  guarantv  that  It  will  be  free  to  do  so  In  Great  Britain  the 
right  to  strike  was  abndgi^d  by  law.  In  this  country  cne  of  the 
principles  adopted  bv  the  Labor  Ct.nference  Board  was  that  there 
should  be  no  strikes  or  lock-cuts  during  the  war.  The  War  D-part- 
nunt  has  said  that  problems  "that  arise  from  differc  nccs  between 
eiiiployers  and  employees  •  '  *  can  be  minimized  by  foreseeing 
and  wliei ever  posible  forestalling  such  disputes     •      •      •" 

If  a  strike  should  break  out,  wavs  cf  dealing  with  it  are  avail- 
able to  the  Government  authorities.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  doferment  system  of  the  General  Draft  Act.  either  with 
or  without  a  aork-or-fmht  bill,  constitutes  a  tremendously  effec- 
l\e  strikebreaking  weapon.  It  Is  also  po-sible  for  the  military 
auth(-rities  to  take  soldiers  in  uniform,  order  them  to  work  for 
j^r;-, -.I'e  emplovers,  and  break  a  strike  in  thi-;  fasliion 

.According  to  the  minority  report  of  the  Gr.tham  com.mlttee,  sol- 
d:ers  were  .'•ct  to  v.'ork  m  this  manner  in  the  lun.bcr  mills  cf  the 
Pacific  Northwe"=t  during  the  last  war  with  the  knowledge  cf  Mr 
Gompcrs  and  the  Secretary  cf  War.  Mr  Howard  Co^n  testified  rc- 
gardi'ig  tins  incident  before  the  War  PoUoios  Commission  as  follows: 
"Mr,  CoLLiN-j  — 

That  Is  Representative  Collins,  of  Mississippi — 

"Mr.  Coi.i.iNs  Now,  you  .=poke  about  labor.  What  do  you  think 
fiboul  the  Gc"crnment  draitmg  about  twice  as  many  men  as  it 
reeds  and  then  t.Tk.ng  thc.'^e  that  it  decs  not  nctd  lor  strictly 
fighting  purposes  and  using  them  as  l.^ibor? 

■  Mr  Co.'^FiN  E:ntirely  impractical,  except  in  some  specialized  in- 
Ftanccs.  as,  for  Instance,  our  timber  situation  in  the  Northwest. 
That  was  a  slumtion  that,  late  In  1917.  had  to  be  m-ot  in  Just  that 
Way.  and  it  picbabiy  vkas  the  wisest  way  to  meet  It." 


Tlie  attitude  cf  military  men  mny  be  hnstl'e  to  strikes  even  In 
peace.  According  to  testimony  belore  the  committtc.  a  Captain 
Williams,  of  the  Navv.  was  sent  v.p  to  Camden  m  coniuction  with 
the  strike  then  in  projtrc-s  at  tl^c  plant  of  the  New  Y'ork  Shipbuild- 
ing Corporation.  He  was  reported  to  have  "intim.ated  very  strongly" 
tol.ibcr  officials  th.at  unless  the  )-.tiikcrs  returned  to  work  upon  the 
comp.mys  terms  th  Navy  would  remove  an  unlinishcd  cruiser  from 
the  y.irds   (Senate  Munitions  Report,  No.  944,  pt.  4.  pp.  51   53  i . 

Mr.  President,  on  the  all-important  question  of  wages,  labor 
is  sure  to  come  out  on  the  bottom.  It  is  certain  that  in  war- 
time, in  spite  of  any  price-fixing  controls  now  contemplated, 
living  costs  will  go  up.  But  will  wages  be  permitted  to  keep 
pace  with  increasing  living  costs?  It  is  hardly  likely,  and  on 
this  score,  as  on  many  others,  labor  will  be  left  holding 
the  bag. 

Listen  to  what  the  Munitions  Committee  report  says  of 
wage  control: 

Tlie  industrial  mobilization  plan  clearly  contemplates  control 
over  wages  in  the  next  war.  Among  the  points  to  be  considered  by 
the  War  Labor  Administration  are  standards  of  wages,  hours  of 
labor,  and  working  conditions.  The  actual  control  over  wages  Is 
delegated  to  the  price-control  committee.  Mr.  Baruch  has  specifi- 
cally reccmmended  the  fixing  ol  all  wages.  A  determined  effort  to 
keep  wages  cown  is  possible  In  the  next  war.  If  the  methods  of 
preventing  labor  from  protecting  Its  rights  described  above  are 
employed,  it  mav  be  successful.  The  committee  has  pointed  out 
tl\af  liny  effort  to  prevent  a  wartime  rise  In  prices  and  profits  is 
unlikely  to  be  effective.  If  wages  should  be  stabilized  and  there 
should  be  a  wartime  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  the  position  of 
labor  would  become  intolerable  (Munitions  Report,  No.  944,  pt.  4. 
p.  53) . 

Tlie  selective  service  provides  another  opening  for  laying 
restrictions  on  labor's  shoulders.  The  Munitions  Committee 
report  describes  how  the  draft  can  be  used  to  exert  complete 
control  over  labor's  activities.  I  again  quote  from  the 
report: 

The  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George,  wartime  premier  ol  Great 
Britain,  has  'Stated  that  there  was  no  need  for  special  legislation  to 
control  British  labor  after  general  conscription  was  put  Into 
eflect.  In  this  country,  as  has  been  pointed  out,  there  will  be 
considerable  flexibility  "as  to  who  is  drafted  and  who  is  deferred 
under  the  War  Dopartmcnts  selective-service  law.  The  decisions 
on  this  point  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  draft  authorities. 
"With  5.000  Icca!  beards  engaged  in  selecting  fighting  men,  mistakes 
are  to  be  expected  " 

It  will  be  quite  possible  for  these  draft  beards  to  use  their  power 
of  canceling  deferments  lor  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  activ- 
ities of  workers  in  the  same  m.r.nner  as  under  a  work-or-fight  h.ill, 
the  only  difference  being  that  the  real  reasons  for  the  cancella- 
tions will  no.t  be  officially  recognized.  Esprcially  will  this  be  true 
if  the  personnel  cf  Uie  draft  boards  is  like  that  cf  the  other  war 
aeencies  In  being  composed  mainly  of  men  sympathetic  to  the 
employer's  point  of  view.  (Senate  Munitions  Repcrt.  No.  944,  pt.  4, 
p.   50  ) 

So  far  as  the  matter  of  draft  is  concerned.  I  should  like 
to  remark  at  this  point  that  during  my  temporary  absence 
from  the  floor  the  other  day  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Lucas]  saw  fit  to  question  the  statement  which  I  had  made 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  mobilization  plan  with  regard  to 
the  draft  of  boys  18  years  of  age  and  up.  He  questioned  my 
authority  in  that  matter. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years  I  held  the  same  position  in 
the  Missouri  National  Guard  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
now  occupies  in  the  Illinois  National  Guard.  I  am  as  fa- 
m.iliar  as  he   is  with   the   mechanics   of  draft  regulations. 

I  also,  Mr.  President,  came  into  possession  during  the 
Munitions  Com.mittee  investigation  of  a  bill  already  on  file 
in  the  War  Department  for  the  drafting  of  man  power  in 
the  event  of  war.  As  I  stated  in  the  beginning  of  my  re- 
marks, I  introduced  that  bill,  stating  at  the  time  that  I  was 
not  in  favor  of  it;  had  it  referred  to  the  Munitions  Com- 
mittee, and  reported  it  adversely. 

So  I  was  informed  as  to  precisely  what  the  intentions  of 
the  War  Department  were,  and  there  was  no  question  as  to 
the  age  to  be  included  in  the  draft.  The  bill  to  which  I  re- 
ferred was  Senate  bill  1721,  Seventy-fourth  Congress,  first 
sc.ss:on.  introduced  by  me  on  February  6,  1935,  referred  to  the 
Munitions  Committee,  and  shortly  thereafter  adversely  re- 
ported by  mc  from  that  committee.  ^ 

Section  2  of  that  bill  provides: 

That  every  male  person,  except  as  hereinafter  provided  In  this 
section,  who"  shall  have  reached  th-  cighrernth  anr.iversary  of  the 
date  ol  his  birth  on  or  before  the  day  or  days  fixed  for  registration. 
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shall  bo  jubjoct  to  reg1?trntlon  In  arcordr.nro  wl-h  rf^tni  «tlons  to  b- 
pn-JK-rtb'd  by  the  Prft^ld.Mit:  and  upon  prucl.im.iiu  n  by  the  Pres.- 
dent  or  othpr  pubhc  notice  glVLii  bv  him.  or  ty  hi^  direction,  stating 
th*  ajf  KTour-"  of  thow  to  be  r«>gli*ered.  •  •  •  It  shall  he  the 
duty  of  all  suoh  p.n.ons  •  •  •  to  pros^n'  thnmstlves  for  and  j 
sutjmlt  to  registration  under  the  provi-ions  of  this  act 

I:  do«-s  not  lie  in  thr  m^uih  of  Uir  Scr.atcr  ficm  Illmois  or 
anyone  el.,c  to  di-^puie  'Aha:  ihe  puipo^c  cf  tlv.  War  Depart- 
ment is  in  that  matter,  b*  cau^c  it  ha^  been  given  out  publicly 
frcm  time  to  t.mr.  It  li  inciudcd  in  thp  193:3  indu:>inal 
mobihr.ation  plan  and  it  us  included,  not  quite  so  c.xpiicitly. 
in  L!:e  1939  plan.  There  can  be  no  question  on  caitli  li^  to  the 
intention  of  the  War  D.'partmrnt  to  draft  or  rt'^':stor  for  t!ic 
diaft  bov.s  of  the  a:;e  of  13  or  from  18  up  and  to  tak>  them 
as  their "claiii  may  b*^  called.  Of  course,  it  is  ptrfc.tly  true 
that  thty  would  constitute  the  seeond  class  to  bt?  called,  but,  • 
nevertheless,  a  boy  who  is  16  jears  old  now  or  a  boy  who  is  17 
y.-ars  old  now.  if  the  United  States  should  not  get  into  war 
for  anothrr  ye  ar  or  two.  would  undoubtedly  b>'  in  tlie  second 
clas.s  ot  the  draft  in  aocordanru  wi'h  the  War  Department's    ^ 

plan. 

Most  Americans  think  of  national  d'^fense  in  the  terms  of 
dffendinR  the  United  States,  or  at  least  of  defending  the 
United  States  plus  Hawau,  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Carib- 
bean Sea,  or.  at  most,  the  Western  Ht'mispherc.  What  sort  ■ 
of  an  army  would  be  ne  ded  for  any  of  ttiese  delennvc  areas? 
Certainly  any  one  of  th-  three  possible  defense  areas  would 
not  necei=Lsitafe  operations  of  the  magnitude  of  -.ho.-e  under- 
tak.  n  In  the  la^t  war  when  we  raised  4.000,000  men.  Yet  we 
find,  according  to  Mr.  Ciiorne — and  I  quote  from  his  book 
apain: 

The  War  Depirtrrenfs  protective  mobtllTatlon  plan,  a  plan 
wli.ch  outline?  the  ma:ipo\v.r  needs  and  the  distribution  of  those 
utHHi.s  altor  M  duv.  miilally  coiiU-uiplatcs  m'bilizlui;  only  the 
ReRular  Army  nnd" National  CiU.\rd.  But  the  plan  do>:s  set  up  a 
prCKuren^ent  objective  for  the  tlr.^t  4  month.s  of  1.200  000  men. 
The  munpower  netd^  are  brokou  do*n  to  30'J  000  the  first  month. 
200  000  the  Ecccnd.  300  OiX)  the  third  month,  und  400.000  the 
fourth  The  Armv''>  proi>lrm  l.s  not  only  one  of  getttna:  a  lot  of 
nun  but  Rettm'::  them  qulkly  after  mobillz?.t;on  surt5  If  the 
war  in  one  of  great  mugMitude.  thtre  if.  the  additional  problem  cf 
procurh'.c  meii  for  suhsequ-.  nt  moblli'/ath  n  in  monthly  totals 
cf  from  200.000  to  400,000.  until  the  u.uximum  possible  forces  have 
been  raised. 

Tlie  armed  force.*  today  have  complete  pi, ins  for  rccnaotlntj  a 
S.'le.  tlve  Service  Enabhi-iif  Act  In  time  cf  ein-rt^oncy  But  even 
\klth  the<e  p'.ar.s.  au  e-.!i:nat-d  60  chus  will  •  lap.-e  b'<tween  the 
declaraticn  or  war  and  the  time  that  actual  rciruits  v,iU  be  avail- 
able a.<  a  result  of  draft  Tlie  pn-blcin  i.f  voluilary  ei.h.viintut 
cx-curs  durlnk;  thoiie  first  60  days 

It  Is  estimated  that  approViniate'.y  500  00<'>  volunteer'^  Will  be 
needt  d  durltik:  the  2  mouths  after  M  day  This  estimate  l*;  ni.ide 
de?pite  the  fact  that  the  United  states  ha.«  never  sucrerd'^d  in 
oljtaiiun*;  volunteers  in  any  ^uch  nu!r.ber«  nie  record  duri;:g  the 
World  War  show.-  that  In  Apr!'  1917.  8G  000  were  sei  tired,  in  M;iy, 
llSOtiO  and  m  Jinie  9?^  000  Tlti.s  m  8  month?  of  voluntary  en- 
hstm-r.t  riunr.R  the  Wi  rid  War  the  m'.ht.iry  get  slightly  more  than 
the  prcs<'nt  cbjrctive  f',  r  2  month.-   'P    l'.>4  i  . 

An  army  of  1.200.000  men.  set  up  in  4  month.-;,  plus  pos- 
sible ■vtib.-equent  mob:li/atien  in  monthly  t<:tal.<  of  from 
200  000  to  400  000.  ur.t.l  the  maximum,  povsiblo  forces  have 
been  i.iisod."  indicates  that  semt-thinL:  more  than  mere  defen- 
sive arrangements  are  contemplated.  I  do  not  know  of  any 
recognized  military  authority  out  of  the  armed  services  who 
ha>  stated  that  a  fore  of  this  size  is  needed  for  d'"fense. 

What  IS  this  army  for.'  Wh.re  is  it  going  to  be  used'' 
That  Ls  something  the  American  people  liave  a  right  to  know. 

Yet  this  IS  what  is  contemplated  by  tho  industrial  mobili- 
za'KMi  plan.     Where  will  thus  octc^pus  next   fasten  its  grip.' 

And  beyond  the  \oluntary  enlistment  proeram  we  have 
th.e  lii.ifr.  to  cateh  t\'iy  section  of  our  manpower.  If  the 
poople  do  not  come  m  of  their  own  volition  and  enlist,  they 
wii:  be  hauletl  m  bv  'he  draft  act. 

Ju.st  what  does  tho  rirait  m-^'an  to  the  hum.an  beings  who 
are  spoken  of  so  glibly  in  th's  plan  that  is  to  bo  clamped 
down  on  the  cotmtry  as  inexorably  as  night  falls,  on  M  day. 
tho  day  of  mobilization'*  Readers'  Digest  for  Aueust  1939, 
:n  a  condensed  vor.'-i:i  .n'  the  article  by  Cabi  11  Pnilhps  and 
J  D  Ra'.clifT.  pubj.-htd  originally  m  the  AugU'^t  American 
Legion  magaz.ne.  de^crilx'S  the  sitiiation  m   wh.ch  Henry 


ha'i 
gu- 

h:s 


Piitry.  a  flcMtious  Oklahoma  City  garage  mechanic  who  has 
just  read  the  glaring  newspaper  headlines  announcing  the 
war  declaration,  finds  himself; 

When  Henrv  Ptittv.  Oklahoma  City  garage  mechanic,  for  In- 
stance read.s  the  elettrifving  headlines  in  his  evening  paper  on 
the  fateful  day,  he  may  tell  himself  that  he  had  seen  It  coming. 
But  until  that  m.omcnt  war  had  probably  seemed  to  him  only  a 
di.'^tant  threat,  and  his  ou n  Involvement  even  more  remote.  Ha 
reads  the  rre.=Klent's  speech  before  the  Joint  session  of  Congrts.s. 
But  the  siizuiflci'ncp  of  another  news  item  e-capc?  him.  Imnicdl- 
atcly  after  voting  to  go  to  war,  Ccngre.-.s  unanimotisly  passed  the 
Selective  Service  Act. 

It  would  be  annoving  to  Henry  if  he  knew  how  completely  that 
act  has  planned  his  life  for  him  But  of  courtie  he  doesn't  Ho 
has  never  had  access  to  that  32-pa^e  mlmen§:raphed  document, 
the  select Ive-.^ervlce  law;  nor  to  th"  thou.-and  and  one  other 
details  cf  the  plan  that  affect  him.  Let's  accept  Henry  a.<:  ib, 
unmarr'ed  llvin':r  with  self-supporting  parents — the  repre^■entatlvo 
of    10.000. 000    American    men-  -and   see    what    happens    to   hirn 

The  mornm'T  after  df^claration  of  war  Henrv  read';  that  the 
Pre.-idenr  will  .<poak  over  the  largest  radio  hook-up  ever  put  to- 
gether, instruct. ng  everybody  between  the  agts  of  21  and  30  to 
rtp.'rt  to  Ills  r'^yular  vutmg  place  to  register  fur  military  .service. 
The  re'j-.-tration  date  is  set  for  the  n'^xt  week 

Durim:  tlu.s  mtervenhikj  period  tliere  Is  an  enormoiU'^  blast  of 
publici'LV  Po-ters  go  up:  "Pairiot.',  will  re^ji^ter — iDthers  must" 
Henry,  knowinf;  little  about  the  mechanics  cf  litho:;rapV;y,  won't 
p:;u.-e  to  wonder  how  the-e  posters  were  produced  with  su' h 
magic  speed  Nor  will  he  notice  the  pattern  that  run=  throurh  n'l 
the  newspaper  feature  stones  Tliey  are  written  in  a  higiily 
patriotic  vein,  but  each  carries  a  threatenins;  undertone,  stiept-t- 
ins:  that  serious  thiiiijs  will  happen  to  anyone  who  refuse-,  to 
rei-'c^rr      Henry  dutifully  reports  on  registration  day 

Ah.e.^d  cf  h:m  in  line  is  an  uncombed  individual  with  fierce  black 
ey^'s.  wlio  begins  to  harar.gue  those  In  charge  about  constitutional 
riw'ht-   and   the  evils  of   war      He   Is   stopped   almost   before   he 
started.     The  man  behind  the  table  starts  rendm'.^  from  the  v 
lations: 

"If  the  prospective  registrant  is  isullen  cr  inclined  to  fah  :fv 
attention  should  be  crlled  to  the  penal  piovisMU  nf  the  lav,-  •  *  " 
If  he  l«:  still  refractory,  the  case  Is  reported  to  the  necessary  police 
authority.     ♦     •     •     The  registration  muFt  not  be  rb.-trucud  ' 

Thire  are  several  policemen  standing  by  The  registration 
proceeds 

Henry  signs  his  card  and  is  given  a  secnrul  ca:r'--for  purposes  of 
Identification.  He  must  be  able  to  produce  it  at  any  tim.e  he  Is 
called  on  to  do  so  It  carries  the  numb,  r  800.  wh'ch  means  hf'  was 
the  aocth  man  to  regi-ter  in  his  district  From  the  moment  he 
puts  his  slcnature  on  that  card,  he  is  subject  to  mUitary  law— all 
thl=.  understand,  by  the  time  the  war  is  8  days  eld. 

On  this  same  day  12  000.000  ether  men  have  filled  out  ere-m- 
cclored  cards  precisely  like  the  ones  H^nry  signed.  The  all-incl-.!  =  ;ve 
ritual  extend.^  even  to  Jails  and  Insane  a.sylums  Pour  days  later, 
the  lottery  is  announced  The  new.spapers  say  that  the  I»resident 
will  dr.iw'the  first  ntmihi  r  capsule  determining  the  order  in  wh.ch 
m.en  will  go  into  t!ie  army,  aiid  they  tirt;'-  t  very  one  to  li.^ten  to  the 
broadcast  If  the  Pre.-'.dent  draws  number  346.  that  means  every 
m.in  With  this  number  on  hi-  retristraf.on  cird  should  prepare  to 
leave  at  <  nee.  A*  his  mdio  H  nry  lu.>r-  v,.-i  t;s  ntimbers  announced. 
And  finally  800  Is  cal.od  moving  him  a  few  mere  feet  toward  the 
frcne 

Five  days  later  Henry  receives  a  Ion-:  questionnaire  which  he  Is 
directed  to  fill  out  The  qui^stions  puzzle  him  Does  he  have  a 
w:fe?  Is  she  .self -supporting?  Wh  it  crops  d.ies  he  raise?  D.d  he 
fil»'  an  Income  tax  hi.-t  year,  and  doc.s  he  own  his  own  heme? 
Hrnry  fails  to  wonder  how  these  questionnaire-,  were  ready  so 
quickly  He  has  had  no  way  cf  knowing  that  months  were  spent 
on  dtvi.'tng  que:^tlon.-  which  would  extract  a  maximum  amount  of 
information  and  that  master  copie.=  cf  the  resulting  questionnaire 
were  kept  m  every  State  capitol  ready  to  go  to  the  printer  when 
M  D.iv  tvrrived 

T-.vo  days  afer  ma'h.ng  his  questlonna.rr  hick  to  th."  l.c:>l  Selec- 

I    tive  S 'rvit-e  Board  v.-hieh  has  mi.-aculcusly  sprtn^.c  ut-    Hf  ;iry  is  :n- 

I    formi  d  tliat  he  is  ;n  Cla,-,3  I  and  should  rep^^rt  t     .i  rlr-vit^r-.a-ed  doctor 

i    for  phvsical  examinati>  n  immediately      Cla-s  I  indicates  that  there 

ts  no  re.is.nn.  why  he  sh,  uld  not  be  Inducted  into  the  m.ilitary  service. 

Cla.s.^  II  would  sicnify  tha*^  he  w.is  engaL-ed  in  scnie  necessary  wr  rk  - 

like  making  shells  cr  running  a  wheat   com.b-.ne      Cla-s  III  w.^uld 

mean  that  he  had  a  family  dependent  en  h;in    and  Cla.-s  IV  that  he 

had  .1  gL.s.s  eye  or  a  cork  leg 

H'-nry  passes  his  m(d.:-al  examination  and  ?  days  bt'-'r  Is  ordered 
to  report  to  ramp-  alin^.^  With  <orrie  SOo.fwjo  cthe;  yo',;r-.c»  Amrricans. 
A  scant  30  days  aft^r  the  declaraticni  of  -war  H-nry  Putty,  garage 
i  mtMThanlc.  has  become  Private  Hcn.y  Pufy  He  can  never  get  It 
qinte  straiKht  how  the^e  things  happened  to  htm  o  rapidly  The 
answer,  of  cours.\  hes  ;n  tiie  fact  that  a.l  preparations  had  be.  n 
made  in  advance. 

I  Mr.  Cheme  in  his  book  refers  to  a  l-.timnroiis  illusTaticn 
of  what  a  draft  art  includes.  He  quotes  the  dralt  act  cf 
Abyssinia  as  cited  by  Major  Her.5hey,  as  follows: 

Every  one  will   n  \v   be   mub'hz'd.  and   all  boys  old  enough  to 
I   carry  a  sp*ar  will  be  sent  to  Atldib  AbuLa. 
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Married  men  will  take  their  wives  to  cam"  food  and  cook.  Tliose 
witliouf    wives   V.1II   take   any   women   witliout   husbands. 

W( men  with  '■mall  babies  need  not  pi  Tlie  blind,  those  who 
canne't  walk  or  for  ar-y  reason   cannot   curry   a  spear,  are  exempt. 

And  finally,  terse  but  effective: 

Anyone  found  at  liome  after  reci-ipt  of  this  order  will  be 
hanged 

Now.  I  v.ould  not  want  to  compare  the  industrial-mobiliza- 
tion i^lan  to  the  Abyssinian  draft  act;  but  there  is,  to  be 
friink,  a  similarity  in  the  extent  of  their  coverage  of  man- 
po'Aer  resources.  All  but  the  lame,  the  halt,  and  the  blind 
are  coveied  by  the  industrial-mobiliitation  plan:  and  those 
groups  will  be  told  how  they  shall  live,  too. 

Wcnun  are  not  to  escape,  if  we  are  to  believe  Mr.  Cherne's 
story — a  story  apparently  appro\ed  by  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary (if  War — for  he  says: 

Brieilv  surveymt;  tlie  Nation's  manpower  and  determining  the 
part  which  can  h-  set  aside  lor  exi-lusive  use  of  civil  enterprise. 
there  are  some  41  000  000  men  lutv.-e-n  1  he  aues  of  IG  and  G4  In 
addition,  there  are  nuUions  of  women  who  can  be  used  for  war 
or  essential  nonwar  w.:jrk  In  the  group  exclusively  available  for 
civil  enterpri.--es.  t!ie  Army  tabulates  the  following;  "Twenty  million 
vvomen;  13  000  000  men.  45  to  64;  2.000,000  men.  16  to  18.  and 
initially    13  000  00   men.   31   to  45. 

A  total  of  48.000.000. 

Do  the  American  people  know  what  is  in  store  for  them? 
Do  they  know  that  men  and  women — every  one — will  be  at 
the  command  cf  this  octopus?  That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
aio  going  to  save  democracy!  That  is  the  way  in  which  we 
are  going  halfway  around  the  world  to  fight,  to  save  demo- 
cratic institutions  in  this  country.  In  other  words,  we  W)ll 
save  them  even  at  the  cost  of  giving  them  up. 

But  there  are  those  who  say  that  this  plan  will  keep  down 
profit.s  and  equalize  the  burdens  of  war.  This  is  pure  bunk. 
Lofik  at  our  past  experiences,  and  see  how  much  truth  there 
is  to  .surh  a  statement. 

WILL  PP.ICE  TTXING    KFFP   nOWN    rROFITS'> 

What  about  price  fixing  in  wartime?  Does  it  not  prevent 
undue  profits? 

Lot  me  recite  seme  of  our  past  experiences  in  this  regard. 
I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Munitions  Committee,  part  4: 

On  Aupust  8.  1917.  the  War  Industries  Board  offered  the  copper 
producers  a  tentative  i)rice  of  2'2'j  cents  pt  r  pi  und  for  ccpi't  r. 
This  WH-s  refused,  ahhouiih  the  "copper  emergency  icquired  im- 
ni(>diate  action  neces.sary  to  secure  a  stipply  for  our  Government 
and  our  Allies." 

The  m.itter  hunt:  fire  uiitil  in  September  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
nussion  reported  that  97  perci  nt  ot  the  production  was  costing  the 
companies  less  than  20  cents  i->er  pound  The  average  cost  was 
13.6  cents,  and  Important  companies  were  producing  for  7  and  8 
cent.s.  Under  tliese  circum.star.ces  tlie  price  of  22  cents  per  pound, 
which  th"  B.iard  -hen  suggested,  was  liberal,  to  say  the  least.  Again 
the  producers  refused,  holding  out  for  a  25-cent  p^-ice.  Mr.  Ryan. 
(I  'lie  Anaconda  Copper  Co..  a  spokesman  for  the  Indu.stry.  stated 
tiiat  il  the  price  was  hxed  at  22  cents,  "it  would  be  impossible  to 
obtain  the  v(,luntary  cooperation  of  the  majority  cf  nune  c  wners," 
On  Sepiimher  21.  aino'iith  and  a  half  after  the  Government's  first 
cffer.  the  pnm  v.as  fixed  at  23'..  cents,  which  represented  a  splitting 
of  the  ditference  between  the  opposing  views. 

Even  before  war  was  formally  declared,  negotiations  leading 
toward  pr;cf^  fixing  wire  beuun  with  the  .-teel  industry.  One  Gov- 
ernm^nt  official  told  Judge  E.  H.  Gary,  who  represented  the  steel 
producers,  that  he  thought  the  price  for  stoel  plates  should  be  $2  90. 
Judge  Gary  offered  a  price  of  $3.50  m  a  letter  to  Secretary  ol  the 
Navy  Daniels,  which  the  latter  declined  on  the  ground  that  the 
hl:he't  {irlce  licrctofore  paid  by  tlie  Governm.ent  was  $2.90  Mr. 
E:ini'h  liis  stated  that  "almost  immediately  alter  the  declaration  of 
war"  he  t;ot  111  touch  with  the  steel  people  and  found  them  insisting 
upon  a  (ince  of  4'j  cents  a  pound  for  ship  plates.  He  "urged  them 
net  to  insl.st  upcr:  tliat  nricc  because  it  wa.s  too  hi^h  and  unfair 
In  the  circum-str.nces."  hut  they  wcr':'  adamant.  By  June  this 
obstinacy  was  "handicapping  the  work"  of  Government  procure- 
ment very  seriously  bccau.se  "the  steel  companies  will  not  accept 
an  order  without  a  price."  It  was  stated  in  the  minutes  of  the 
General  Munitions  Board  that  "practically  everything  Is  held  up 
because  of  the  unsettled  condition  •  •  •  and  •  •  •  the 
delay  was  .seriously  liampering  the  preparations  for  war."  As  late 
as  August  6.  Mr  "Scott.  Chairman  of  the  Board,  stated  that  he 
"did  not  believe  Bethlehem  |  Steel  Co  |  would  agree  to  accept  cnly 
Army  forgmgs  at  the  prices  aareed  ujjon  "  Prices  were  finally  fixed 
on  September  24,  1917,  at  leveN  which  permitted  large  profits  even 
to  so-called  low-cost  producers  As  Judge  Gary  sum.marizcd  the 
attitude  of  the  Industry,  •■manufacturers  must  have  reasonable 
profit.-,  in  order  to  do  their  duty." 


I  desire   to   read   that   statement   again   for  the   Record. 

Judge  Gary  said  that — 

Manufacturers  must  liave  reasonable  profits  in  order  to  do  their 
duty. 

Judge  Gary  was  not  concerned  with  the  Americans  who 
were  called  on  to  do  their  duty  by  getting  stuck  with  a 
bayonet,  or  hit  with  a  piece  of  high-explosive  shell,  for  a 
dollar  and  a  quarter  a  day  on  foreign  fields. 

When  asked  by  the  chairman  If  there  were  more  Instances  of 
this  sort  during  the  war.  Mr.  Baruch  testified.  "Yes.  sir."  (Muni- 
tions Report.  No.  4,  p,  37,) 

Of  course,  there  is  no  real  control  over  busine.ss  profits 
during  wartim<?  if  the  businessman  wants  to  hold  out  for  his 
price.  The  war  must  be  won.  Profit  controls  take  second 
place. 

Let  me  quote  another  section  from  the  same  report. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  discussion  of  the  able  Senator  from 
Missouri  appeals  particularly  to  me,  because  my  mind  oper- 
ates along  economic  channels,  but  I  should  like  to  make  this 
comment  to  the  very  able  Senator: 

This  discussion  so  far  has  proceeded  UF>on  the  assumption 
that  with  proper  and  legitimate  action  we  might  be  able  to 
keep  down  prices,  and  keep  wages  parallel  to  prices  as  they 
had  been,  but  I  should  like  to  point  out  this  fact: 

Our  military  men  are  now  envisioning  an  army  of  about 
5.000  000  men  for  some  indefinite  venture.  If  we  should  put 
5.000  000  men  into  the  field,  it  would  cost  approximately 
$2  000  000.000  a  month,  or  $24,000,000,000  a  year  to  provide 
the  war  materials  for  them  to  blow  away  and  to  support 
them.  New.  assuming  that  with  that  many  million  men  in 
actual  service  the  production  of  our  wealth  was  about 
$75,000,000,000  and.  assuming  that  $24  000.000.000  of  that,  or, 
say.  $25,000,000,000  was  in  war  materials,  which  would  be 
blown  away  and  not  consumed  by  anybody,  we  then  would 
have  given  out  $75,000,000,000  worth  of  purchasing  power  to 
produce  $75,000,000,000  of  wealth,  but  $25,000,000,000  of  that 
would  not  be  consumed  for  humankind,  but  would  be  blown 
away,  which  v.ould  mean  that  there  would  be  only  $50,000,000- 
000  of  consumable  wealth  to  allocate  against  $75,000,000,000 
of  purchasing  power. 

That  would  mean,  if  there  were  the  most  advantageous 
price-fixing  scheme  possible  in  effect,  that  the  $50,000,000,000 
worth  of  consumable  goods  would  have  to  prorate  with  the 
$75,000,000,000  of  purchasing  power,  because  twenty-flvc  bil- 
lion would  have  been  blown  away,  and  would  not  be  available 
for  the  workers  to  consume. 

I  wanted  to  make  this  point  to  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Missouri,  even  assuming  the  most  righteous  and  highly  intel- 
ligent price-fixing  plan  under  some  regimenting  dictatorship, 
which  would  virtually  make  us  all  serfs,  assuming  that,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  one-third  of  the  wealth  produced  would 
be  blown  away,  of  course,  there  would  necessarily  be  a  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  price  of  the  remaining  wealth. 

Then,  with  seventy-five  billions  of  purchasing  power  to 
allocate  against  fifty  billion  of  consumable  goods,  we  are 
thrown  into  what  is  called  a  seller's  market,  the  profiteers 
about  whom  the  Senator  is  reading  come  into  the  picture, 
and  instead  of  having  a  50-percent  increase  in  price,  there 
would  be  100 -percent  increase  or  150-percent  increase. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt  in  the  world  as  to 
the  entire  accuracy  of  his  prognostications  on  that  subject, 
because  it  is  inevitable  from  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
that  there  will  be  a  seller's  market.  I  think  that  when  the 
World  War  was  over,  many  of  the  industrialists  of  that  time, 
even  in  spite  of  the  enormous  profits  they  made,  were 
astounded  at  their  own  moderation,  as  some  cf  them  indi- 
cated before  committees  of  which  I  have  been  a  member. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri    I  yield. 
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:.lr.   DAVIS.       Wculd   It   rot    a]>o   naturally   fcllcw    that   ' 
wages  wculd  go  up.  prices  wculd  r;.st\  and  there  v>jukl  be 
the  r.cious  circle  again?     And  tven  the  Budget  would  ha\e  :o 
ho  jncrf  a  rd. 

Mr.  CLARK  oi  Mu'^^ci.-i.  I  do  v.<A  think  tlui.-  is  the 
biighti^&t  question  m  the  uf.rUl,  >o  far  a.^  the  Uiot  war  dmi'  a- 
fcirattd — and  I  dare  say  the  sami^  silviation  will  dewiup  in 
"^Ehe  nt'Xt  war— ^hat  while  tlie  dollar  return  cf  labor  rose,  in 
view  of  the  trtmend^us  increase  m  the  cCbt  of  evoryih.ns 
the  labcrcr  had  to  eat  and  wear  and  everything  he  needed 
to  sustain  h:m,  actually  wages  did  net  increase  dunnR  the 
war.  and  aciually  wag 'S  will  not  inciease  m  any  war.  in  spite 
cf  the  fact,  bxscd  on  the  nun^bcr  of  dollars,  some  of  the 
laborers  might  rcctive  a  very  high  wage  duiing  the  war, 
certainly  much  likher  than  the  men  in  the  Army  receive. 
But  thf  labor Lrs  had  to  .'upp^rt  themselves,  and  the  m.en  in 
the  Airay  did  not.  A.>  th.'  S.naior  ficin  Penn.,yivaiua  has 
said.  It  IS  simply  the  start  of  the  vicious  circle  asam. 

I  wish  to  quote  a  little  further  from  the  report  of  tl;c  Muiu- 
tioiui  Committee: 

Xh«v-»<  vtrikcji  bv  Industry  uen*  an  tmp<irtant  feature  of  the  lust 
uar  Bui  the  evKlercv  rf  lul-  or.ly  occasional  msl»i:ces  bec:iu  .  .  , 
m  prr.eral  indu>trv  g.  t  whit  It  wui.ferl  without  ha\U.g  to  ro.-urt  To  , 
ai.y  vich  flr:i.-;wc  t.ut;.--  Ther"  v.--  n<i  occa.'-ic:!  t^r  {'  to  ctr:ke.  I 
If  the  wartira*  controls  should  ever  bMjm  to  bite  ratht-r  def'rly  into  | 
pnUt.s    Ihf  iLse  01   this  weapon  wovild  undrubtedly  increase 

.\pparf:uly  the  C  vernn.'-i.:  could  dcul  with  *h(i-  .'^tr  ke-s  by  us.::g 
lf«  uiir  p.^wrr  ti'  •■f;inma-,f!-.  r  A' tu.iily  ec^mm.r.ui^er-.r.c:  :.  i;  )t  ati 
ffTtitive  mp'h'-d  of  rompelline  industry  to  come  to  term."  Indu.>;- 
trv  need  not  ffMr  it  becf>u<e  the  courts  have  ^^o  interpreted  the  fifth 
onienduient  to  the  Con.-t.tulU)!i  that  con^.niandecred  conipiiuies  are 
f^ure  to  b.'  ju.'-t  as  well  .ff  a.";  ;f  they  had  be.-n  let  .il>n«>  li\  L  Vnq'l. 
otri'}  V  U  S  the  Supr'^.^^e  C'eiitt  rul»-d  that  the  (  oinpar.y  -huild 
be  paid  for  :t.-*  requisuioned  copper  stock  at  the  liberal  price  fixed 
bv  'he  War  Indj.-^trifs  B<  ard  In  some  c.-ises  a  ccmpany  nu.y  e\en 
{\v(\  tt  a:.  adv.ii'.;ak;e  to  b.'  ccmmundeored  The  cour',  m  L'  S  v. 
Se'c  Rttrr  Co/Zi'-'-t/v  permitted  the  use  of  export  pnc<s  raiht^r  than 
domestic  con'ract  prl(  ts  whu  h  were  lower 

Even  If  commanrirerlrB;  c  uld  carry  an  effective  pena'.'y.  the 
aiin.nustrative  obst.i.  1- s  m  ih-  way  of  its  application  on  a  lar^e 
M- .■,:••  red.;ce  its  .■flec'lvene'v^  a-  a  means  of  cnmpelhr.g  orp.-rati'.u. 
Mr  Fi.iruch  stat.d  b»lcte  the  Wwr  P.i!|-ie<<  Commission  thar  h.e 
could  not  recall  a  si'.itjle  f  a.>e  of  an  imp^irtant  Irdustrl.U  concern 
being  taken  over  by  the  C-overnment  bei  mise  thf  personnel  was  not 
BV.iiUble  Mnd  "the  mere  pr^x  es.s  uf  chai.ite  WuUld  destroy  eiricitu.cy 
at  the  euLset  "•  T.\r  Wit'  Iv.dustrt'^s  B.'ard  'nlKed  nf  romma.'-.deer'n:: 
the  Fteol  Indiistrv  Y.'t  ^tr  Barxich  testified  he  dul  i.or  knew  hrw 
commar.deennp  would  have  been  put  into  execution  if  th.'  B.  ard 
had  T:ird  to  make  g  i.  ci  >'n  this  thr>-a'  Industry  was  aware  of  how 
highly  imprML..blf  it  wa.-  that  the  Governine-.-.t  could  t;et  th.e  ]wt- 
•onne!  and  create  the  fT«Tani/atlon  nece8.s.irv  to  operate  a  Inrge  nuiv,- 
ber  of  plants  all  at  a  tinic  when  It  wa.s  imivmtive  to  prcvov.t  a  br.  ..k 
ill  pr<HUiciii  n.  Wh'H  tl;e  Board  was  ia!k.in«  of  commandeer. ng  the 
.i>lp<r  u.dUi'try.  thty  were  bhuvly  tcld  bv  iti;  repiesentative  Mr 
Rya-i  that  "it  would  be  imnosssbie  t'^  c-nim.nr.deer  all  of  the  sm.ill 
bigh-cc->t  mines  as  there  are  such  a  great  number  " 

Theii  we  conte  to  the  rase  of  the  efTcrts  of  the  Govcrn.Tient 
to  establish  a  pcwdin-  manufaetur.iia  plant  In  Teniii  ssee  dur- 
ing one  cf  th^  i.iost  critical  times  of  the  v.ar.  I  quote  aguin 
from  the  report  of  the  Muniticf.s  Com.mittee: 

Tile  W.'ir  I>  p.irtr.ient  recognizes  that  the  d:tliculti°.<  of  com- 
mandeerlp.fj  are  ir. -upt  rable  It  Intends  to  "di-'pend  fT  eiifurcc- 
ment  upon  the  pi-'pular  morale  and  collective  putru  tism  ' 

When  the  Senator  ficm  Michigan  iMr.  V.xndenbekg  :  asked 
Colonel  Harris,  now  Geneial  Hams,  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment, what  the  war  plan;,  provided  as  a  means  cf  dealing 
with  a  strike  like  that  of  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  in  connection  with 
the  Old  Hickory  povvder  plant  during  the  war,  Colonel  Harris 
said: 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  whether  we  are  right  or  wrong,  we  are  count- 
ing en  the  couperr.tior.  1,1  industry  1:1  oui-  plans  Pers<.inal'.v.  I  do 
not  thir.k  we  cm  ftch'  a  war  unle;.s  we  can  depend  on  indu-^try  to 
m»"ev  us  m  fair  ak'rtemen's 

It  has  b<en  shi;»m  that  the  Government  cannot  necessarily  get 
a  fair  deal  from  industry  by  depending  upon  voluntary  cooperaticu. 
Yet  jt  h.i^  no  ciher  alternative  (Munitions  Report  4.  pp.  38-  3J  1 

Industry  holds  the  whip  hand,  and  Industry  makes  the 
most  of  it  by  refusing  to  tupply  what  the  Government  needs 
unless  industry's  price  is  met.  If  the  Governm.ent  objects  to 
a  pnce  set  by  industry,  industn,-  may  go  on  quiet  strike,  as  in 
the  last  war.     Hero  is  an  illustration  of  how  a  strike  by 


industry  works.  I  again  quote  from  the  Munitions  Committee 
Report,  p^ipos  35-36: 

I>urine  the  World  War  Industry  struck  in  connection  with  Gov- 
eri.n.i  :.'    prcct;ic:iio;.t 

Th  •  W.^"  Dtpartment  becime  convtnod  th.Tt  there  was  de^pera'e 
neej  for  vast  additicn:(l  powder-niai.ufacturing  capacity  ir.  the 
fall  of  1917.  The  Du  Pont  Co  by  its  ow.i  ,.(imi.-sicn  controlled 
"about  90  percent  of  liie  snTokele^s  powder  j:  uemg  capacity  of 
tne  United  States."  It  had  constructed  the  I..:-'  plants  from 
which  the  Allied  Governments  had  been  ouppi.>a  uuiaig  the  period 
of  our  neutrality. 

Incidentally,  it  made  enough  profits  cut  of  that  manufac- 
ture to  buy  control  of  one  01  the  I  irgc.->t  indu.-tr}es  in  the 
United  States,  namely,  the  Geneial  Motors  Corporation. 

I  quote  further  from  the  report: 

So  it  had  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  construction  and  nper- 

at-tifj  exp-ri'i.er  neccis.iry  (or  the  c-ntemplated  plant.  Naturrtily 
the  Government  turned  to  this  company  for  assictance.  It  coul:l 
not  do  otherwise  Yet  for  3  month.?  the  building  of  this  powder 
factory  was  dclaved  because  the  Du  Pont  Cv).  would  rot  accept  tho 
liberal  eontri-.et  ' teriru  oSered  it.  When  asked  about  the  critical 
ch.iracter  for  the  pro^^ecutlcn  of  thv  war  for  tho  p<riod  when  this 
delav  occurr'>d.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Harris  testified: 

"It  is  hard  to  Bay  which  was  the  most  critical  time  cf  the  war. 
buf  that  was  a  very  critical  time." 

The  Gn\ernmcnt  ofTered  to  pay  "every  dollar  of  exppn.=e."  to  ad- 
vance $1.000  000  on  account  of  profit,  and  to  pay  adoiiional  profit 
as  determined  by  arbitration.  This  was  rejected  by  the  company's 
board  of  dirtctors  upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr  Pierre  du 
P'ji.t.  He  wrote  that.  *  •  •  we  cannot  assent  to  allowing  our 
own  pairiutibm  to  interfere  wr.h  oui-  duties  as  trustees'  for  th? 
.s«nckholder=;  At  the  tune,  he  was  one  of  the  10  largest  holders  of 
the  company's  common  stock 

TJ-.c  Govcrr.ment  threatened  to  bui'd  the  plant  it.s.  U  but  it  had 
no  real  al:ern.  '-I'.e  to  accept ;n»i  the  terms  of  the  du  Fonts.  A  man 
was  app.'.'nted  t-i  uvder'alte  tlie  work  who  app.irently  had  no  prior 
expen- me  in  p'^wder  manufacture  Tli"  Du  Pi  nt  r  -  n  fu-i  d  *o 
cooperate  in  a.ssl.^ting  the  Government  effort  Finahy  a  eoiiirai  t, 
was  signed  undtr  whch  the  Dw  Pent  Enj^inoerinK  Co.  a  whelly 
owned  sUbMdiarv  of  the  Du  Pent  Co.  built  the  OM  Hickory  Pow- 
der Prirfory  w'Thout  risk  to  I'sfif  and  made  a  pr-flt  on  op«^ration 
cf  t!;-'  p'.a:  •  ainjumini?  to  $1,961,560  If  the  war  had  continued 
tl:e  p.tti'    pt  r  year  would  have  been  about  $lo.OLiu,uun 

In  Novtnibei  1917  tho  Ordrianee  Depattmmt  wisl.ed  to  place  aii 
order  i«t  powder  to  be  manufactured  In  a  certain  plant  of  the 
.^^t!■a  F.xpI'-.-lves  Co  Accordini^  to  the  minutes  of  the  War  Indus- 
tries Bo.uil,  the  coHipany  "rtlused  to  operate  this  plant  vinK-ss  th^'V 
rf'pived  an  orrler  at  over  64  t^'^nt'-  per  pound  which  wu  1 ->  ''nts 
hiKhrr  tli.m  the  price  bemc  paid  tho  Du  Pont  Co"  Tli'-'  B.  ard  ap- 
iruved  a  conTact  for  poWdiT  with  the  Hercules  Powder  Co.,  at  what 
it  considered  "a  hit;!i  price"  for  the  rtas^.n  thai  "it  was  cither 
necessary  to  pay  the  70  ce.i'..^  per  pound  or  go  without  this  powder" 
(Senate  Muni'ion.    Report   No    944,  part  4.  pp.  35  36). 

Note  tliat  m  19.;7.  wh.rn  S<nate  bill  25,  a  measure  sup- 
posedly aimed  at  the  pr- vrntion  of  pnifiteering  in  time  of 
war,  wa.;  bet.  r,  the  Senate  Militaiy  AlTairs  Committee,  the 
War  Depai'tvieiu  sent  a  representative  to  the  Capitol  to  sup- 

'  port  the  bi"!  This  bill.  Senate  bill  25.  Seventy -futh  Congress, 
first  session,  cunta.ned  the  t's.sential  powers  needed  by  th3 
War  and  Navy  Departments  to  put  the  moDilization  plan  into 

I  opt^rati^n  in  tiit.e  of  war.  Tht  two  Departments  were  in  gen- 
eral ^u^polt  of  the  measuie 

In  a  h  t'  or  to  the  S'  nator  from  Texa.-,    Mr.  Skepp.^kd  I ,  ciated 

j   March  10.  1^37.  and  inserted  in  the  re-port  on  the  bill,  pa^^e 

'    14,  Secretary  W'uodiing  said: 

Tti.'  bin  as  a  whole  is  favorably  considered  by  th.e  War  D^p-Tt- 
m.cut 

I       Secretary  cf  tlie  Navy  Swanson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Senator 
'   from  Texas,  dated  March  11.  1937.  snid: 

I        This  bill,  if  ena<  r.-d  Into  law.  would  go  far  toward  strengthening 
I    the  hand  of  the  President  m  any  natleutal  emcti^cncy,  and  greatly 
a.ssist   in   th"   ordtrly   mobilization   cf   the   Industrial   f.jrce.s  of   the 
country  in  the  support  cf  the  armed  services,  insure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  ci'vilian  population  art-  properly  taken  care  of,  and  make 
I    the  transition  from  peace  t^  war  and  back  agaui  ft«r  easier,  avold- 
I    Ing   many   of   Ih.-'   trairlc   eccnotnic   and    social   con.^equences   of   tiia 
I    last  war  ip.  17,  S.  Rept    on  S    25,  75ih  Cong  ,  Ist  sess.). 

This  bill  represented  the  views  of  the  two  D''partm'^nt3. 
Let  me  read  from  the  minority  report  on  the  bill  whuh  the 
Senator  from  Minne.sota  Mr.  Lundeen  I  and  the  S'T.ator 
from  North  Dakota  'Mr.  Nye!  submitted  on  May  6,  1937: 

Is  capital  called  tipon  to  sncrihce  suflUcientty  to  'warrant  calling 
upon  labor  to  sacrifice  so  greatly  as  is  proposed  In  this  bill? 
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Ail  statutes  standing  In  the  way  of  wartime  procurement  are 
to  go.  I  take  it  this  may  mean  the  National  Labor  Ilelalions 
Board    AlI    and    State    minimum    wage    and    hours    laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  say  in  connection  with  what  the 
St  nator  from  Minne.sola  and  the  Senator  from  North  Da- 
kota said  in  the  minority  report,  that  it  is  clearly  demon- 
strator in  the  Cherne  analysis  of  the  War  Department 
mobilization  plan  that  the  vanou.s  State  and  Federal  laws 
with  retiard  to  hours  tf  labor  and  with  regard  to  the  con- 
ditions of  labor  for  wcmon  and  children  are  to  bo  wiped 
out  iiiitier  the  mobiliziition  plan.  i 

Th''  minority  report  continues: 

Till'  War  D<'par'ment  repr'sontative  has  teid  us  frankly  that 
« '  .  II  ihi'  C'(  mptroher  General  is  to  be  n^umeiued.  Ui^d^r  a  n  ally 
clii'  rn.ined  E\ecut.ve.  every  I.ibor  union  m  tiie  Nation  could  be 
broki-n  up    fX.icMy  as  Hitlrr  lia--  d 'oe 

Even  a.  the  bill  s'.aiuis.  witlunit  the  addition  sm^i'ested  bv 
Ml  '.i.iiu  h  and  the  War  lX-par;mint  lor  lurtluT  languai;e 
.'■pi.  i.ii  .Oi.\  fixing  v-.'g'S,  wa'-es  c.iii  and  will  b'-  fixed  under  this 
h.il  The'  Pn'sident  is  allowed  to  fix  "c  nnipe;-.s  ition  "  Tlir.t  cei- 
tainly  means  wape.s.  Tlie  Walsh-Healcv  .'Vet  is  ."specifically  slattd 
to  go.  according  to  the  War  Dtpartm.  nt  Doubtle.s.s  the  Vmscm 
Act.  a'titnp'Uig  to  hold  down  naval  slupiiiilding  profits  to  11 
percent     v.  ill    lie    another    victim    of    Vr.v    v,,ir. 

Is  capo  a!  called  upon  to  ninitire  le-  n.iueh  as  labor  under  tills 
bill?  Tliere  is  no  evidence  o!  it  'Ihe  e([ul\aler,t  of  riejjnvmg 
labor  '  f  unions,  of  iln'  ni;lo  to  colhetivc  Ijarg.iining,  Would  be 
to  dipti'.e  c.pital  tf  the  ritdit  to  a  lair  return  f(  r  its  services  - 
which  IS  not  remoteiy  attrm;'  ^1  "•  '■H'-  '^'H  Practically  every 
wanes-  has  pointed  oiit  that  (  poal  nui-t  liavc  what  it  wants  or 
the  sucee.sstul  conduct  of  thr  war  will  be  .slowed  down  and 
Jeopardized   (Kept  .  S    25,  p    24 )  . 

Again  r»  fernng  to  the  same  report,  let  me  read  another 
section: 

This  bii!  Is  a  bad  harpaln  for  the  boys  who  will,  under  It. 
be  sent  abroad  They  get  no  real  assurance  that  profiteering  is 
abolishiti  or  tliat  democracy  is  .-aved  in  the  very  countrv  v.hieli 
propose-^.  Ill  tills  bill,  to  send  an  army  overseas,  supp  i-sediy  a^am 
to  save  th"    VMirld   fir  democracy. 

It  Is  a  b.id  bargain  for  labor  unionism.     Unionism  tal^es  tlie  risk 

of    {llMtll 

LTndir  certain  types  of  Pie^ulents  this  nimht  even,  altlii  ii'ih 
barely  conceu.ib:",  hi-  a  bad  Inigain  for  capital.  At  present,  of 
the  three  groups,  capital  staiio.-  to  li.-se  lea'-t    i  Rejit  ,  S    25,  p    28). 

That  was  in  1937.  I  cannot  distinguish  any  real  essential 
diffeienoe  betweon  the  ^m-iisirial  mobilization  plan  before 
us  then  and  that  which  is  in  the  files  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment for  use  today. 

The  .'■:ame  powers,  the  same  gaps  arc  apparently  in  the 
jire^ent  jjlan^th'^  1939  v  r.-ion — if  we  are  to  believe  Mr. 
Cherne's  bock,  which  mu.-t  have  b 'en  read  by  tho  A'-sistant 
S(  crotary   before  he  wrote   the   foreword   to  the   volume. 

Mr.  President.  I  miftht  stand  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
reniiunder  of  th.e  se.s.sicn  attempting  to  analyze  the  indu'^^tnal 
mobilization  plans  of  193.5.  1936,  and  1939.  It  is  possible  to 
make  distinction.^;  betw-fn  the  specific  provhsions  of  those 
various  industrial  mobilization  plans,  but  essentially  they  are 
the  same,  with  the  same  iii'ly  lineaments  designed  to  set  vip 
;i  riiotator.ship  in  this  country  immediaiely  we  have  g-ne  into 
w.ir.  I  wish  to  repeat  what  I  said  in  the  bocinning.  that  I 
am  not  criticizing  anyone  for  trying  to  bring  about  a  dictator- 
ship when  we  go  into  war.  becau.se  admittedly  and  concededly 
a  dieiatorship  is  much  more  efficacious  and  cfTic'ent  for  the 
conduct  of  a  war  than  is  a  democracy.  But  I  am  trying  to 
point  out  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  what  they  are 
heading  into  when  they  permit  thomselvcs  to  enter  upon  any 
emii.se  which  may  result  in  our  drifting  into  war.  Now  is  the 
lime  to  stop  it.  Now  wculd  be  a  fine  time  to  stop  all  inflam- 
matory talk  about  the  po.sstbility  of  our  being  dragged  into  a 
war.    Now  would  be  a  splend  d  tim^  to  practice  real  neutrality. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  refrain  again  from  referring  to 
some  of  the  things  that  have  already  gone  on  tending  to  show 
an  ab.solute  lack  of  neutrality  on  the  part  cf  the  Govern- 
ment or  of  some  of  those  in  high  position.  I  refer  again  to 
the  Executive  order  providing  the  emasculation  of  the  merit 
system  throughout  the  whole  civil  service  of  the  United 
States,  wherever  it  may  be  construed  to  apply  to  prepared- 
ness or  neutrality,  which  is  a  definition  sufficiently  large  to 
apply  to  nearly  every  .section  of  the  whole  civil  service.     I 


refer  again  to  the  Executive  order  of  the  President  in  which 
he  transferred  the  authority  over  the  Panama  Canal  from  the 
Governor  of  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  to  the  commander  of 
troops  in  the  Canal  Zone,  referring  in  his  Executive  order  to 
a  section  of  the  statute  which  only  gives  him  authority  to 
make  that  change  in  the  event  of  a  state  of  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  engaged  or  when  war  is  imminent, 

I  refer  again  to  the  various  inflammatory  remarks  emanat- 
ing from  the  War  Department — officials  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment going  around  interviewing  draft  boards,  setting  up 
draft  machinery,  when  at  the  present  time  we  do  not  have 
a  quarrel  of  any  serious  nature  with  any  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  refer  to  the  action  of  the  President  on 
yesterday,  being  present  at  a  service,  having  his  picture 
taken  with  the  pastor  who  had  been  praying  for  the  triumph 
of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  over  all  of  his  antagonists, 

I  pray  for  a  real  neutrality.  It  does  not  make  any  differ- 
ence where  the  sympathies  of  any  individual  may  lie  in  this 
controversy  abroad.  We  all  have  sympathies,  but  I  do  say 
that  every  step  which  is  taken  in  an  official  capacity — every 
step  showing  partiality  on  the  part  of  the  Government  or 
its  high  officials,  brings  us  simply  one  step  closer  to  war,  and 
I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  stand  here  on  the  floor  today 
and  in  a  more  or  less  tedious  way  to  read  some  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  industrial  mobilization  plan  to  demonstrate 
what  we  are  heading  into  if  ever  we  do  let  our  sympathies^ 
lead  us  into  the  war. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     Mr.   President,  will   the  Senator   yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  read  the  article  in  the  newspaper  this 
morning  and  I  saw  the  picture  of  the  President  at  Hyde 
Park  in  connection  with  the  incident  yesterday  when  the 
pastor  of  the  church  prayed,  I  suppo.se.  from  the  Episcopal 
prayer  service. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  From  the  Canadian  Episcopal 
prayer  book. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  From  a  Canadian  Episcopal  prayer 
book.  Probably  he  used  it — I  do  not  know  about  that — in 
part  of  the  service. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     So  the  article  stated. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  really  seriously  think 
there  is  any  significance  attached  to  an  incident  of  that 
sort,  or  that  the  Pr(?-sident  of  the  United  States  knew  what 
the  pastor  of  that  church  was  going  to  pray,  or  from  what 
book  he  was  going  to  read? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mhssouri,  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  im- 
pose the  duty  on  the  President  of  the  United  States  of 
getting  up  and  walking  out  of  the  church  during  the  prayer. 
But  the  news  of  it  went  out  to  the  civilized  world,  and  after 
the  incident,  to  have  the  President  have  his  picture  taken 
with  the  pastor  glancing  at  this  prayer  lx)ok  which  had 
been  presented  by  the  King  and  Queen  does  not  add  any- 
thing to  our  general  reputation  for  impartiality  and  neu- 
trality in  that  connection, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Probably  no  more  than  pictures  taken  of 
opposing  Senators  here  after  they  have  lambasted  each 
other  on  certain  issues,  and  then  have  pictures  taken  show- 
ing that  after  all,  while  they  denounced  each  other  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate,  personally  they  had  no  objection  to 
having  their  pictures  taken  together. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
has  to  say  about  that.  However,  I  suggest  to  all  concerned, 
from  the  President  down,  that  at  a  time  like  this,  Instead 
of  reading  from  the  King  of  England's  prayer  book,  that 
we  should  go  down  and  look  at  the  old  prayer  book  that 
reposes  in  the  cellar  of  the  oldest  Protestant  church  In 
the  United  States  at  Wiiliam.sburg,  Va..  in  which  was  printed 
in  large  type,  "God  save  the  King,"  and  the  old  pastor  of 
the  church  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution  struck  that  out, 
and  in  place  of  it  there  is  written  in  with  a  pen,  "God  save 
the  President  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  think  it  would  be  better  if  we  did  a 
little  praying  ourselves  on  our  own  responsibility,  and  not 
I  depend  so  much  on  piayers  made  by  other  people. 
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I  auree. 


Mr   ri_\KK  pf  Mi5sourl. 
join   v.i'h   I  he  Senator. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     I  slmll  t>'  plad  to  make  a  cla^' 
S<natcr  nriw,  b^cau-f  I  think  the  SMUitor  needs  it. 

Mr.   CL.\HK   of   Mi:-sruri.     I   think   ih.'-   S-nu'or 
more  than  I  do. 

Mr.  DtlWNEY. 

Mr.  CI  .-XUK  i^i 

M:     LV  iWNKY 


ani  I  .shitU  be  glad  to 
with  the 
needs   it 

the  Senator  yield? 


Mr   Pre.^.drnt.  w 
M;.-,^ru:i.      I   yi-ld. 

i  \v..-.h  to  say  to  the  able  S -nator  from  i 
M:  )ur;  that  I  k'-.ow  I  am  personally  in  acco:d  wiih  him. 
ai;d  I  think  most  ether  Senator-  a:e.  That  anotn-.^r  mihtary 
ndvenlure  in  Asia  or  Europe  would  throw  us  into  the  clutches  j 
ol  a  dictatur-hip  in  which  we  miKht  be  involved  for  an 
indefinite  p»rKd.  I  a-k  the  Senator  from  Ml^.sourl.  b^caiLse 
of  his  wide  kn<  wledc:"  of  m.:i:.iry  affairs,  is  he  of  the  op.nion 
th.af  a  purely  de:en:-i\e  war  by  the  United  Slates  apamst 
any  combination  i  f  powers  that  we  mi^ht  rea.--o:iablv  exp.'Ct 
to  be  brouijhf  asaiiLst  us  would  involve  such  an  tifbrt  that 
W'    weiiM  r''nu'.r^'  this  Miil  ot  a  dictatorsh.ip? 

Mr.  CI-AiiK  ui  Ml-  y.in.  Mr.  Pre.-  d.nt,  that  is  the  p  'int 
I  was  trymc  to  m.ake.  1  am  certainly  very  clear  tha'  a  d*'- 
lensive  ttlort  on  th.e  part  of  the  United  States  on  our  ovn 
fjround  with  ou'-  N  ivy  based  on  Hawaii,  in  defen-e  of  our 
own  ^;rounri  would  nut  nquire  any  '^uch  cfTort  as  ou' lined  m 
tins  plan  av;ain.>t  the  wliolt-  w^rld  combined.  I  do  not  b''lie\e 
th.al  thtre  is  any  nation  or  p  i>.  ible  combination  ol  naLions 
that  could  come  over  and  successfully  attack  u<  on  our  own 
ground,  assuniint;  that  v.e  rea.^orab.y  maintain  the  Army 
and  the  N.ivy  and  fhe  ai.  lore  o:'  the  Unit  d  States. 

I  cm  -av  m  fhirit  connection  that  we  have  b-^en  spendmET 
n  noiui  d-.U  more  than  anv  other  nation  in  the  world  for 
the  t:urix>se  of  maintaining  this  armed  force,  and  if  wc  do 
not  have  the  best  Navy  and  the  best  Army  in  tlv  world  we 
cusht  to  have  an  m'/e-tipat.on  tn  fl^id  out  what  ha.*;  been 
happening  to  the  billions  ot  dollars  that  have  been  appro- 
priated 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Prcsid-nt.  will  the  Senator  yield 
fuitheri" 

Mr  CI  \RK  of  Missouri.  I  RlaJly  yield. 
Mr  roWNEY.  I  take  it.  then,  that  the  Senator  from 
Mi;.^ouri  is  very  miicli  m  agreement  with  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  S'ates  who.  when  he  was  Assistant  S  cre- 
tary  of  the  Navy  stated  that  a  conflict  of  any  importance 
bttween  Japan  .ind  thr  United  States  was  physically  impos- 
s'b!-'  b-i-a'i  e  ft  the  5  000  milfs  of  water  between  them? 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.^.^ouri.  Mr  President.  I  do  not  think 
there  can  be  the  shrillest  possibility  of  doubt  about  the 
accuracy  of  President  Roosevelt's  statement  at  that  time.  It 
i>  universally  apre'-d  among  naval  experts — at  least  tho.se 
whu.se  statements  I  have  rtaJ — tliat  successfully  to  conduct 
naval  warfare  f\ve  cr  si.\  thousand  miles  from  home  it  is 
necessary  to  ha\e  some  l)asts  and  a  preponderance  of  at 
l»ast  3  to  1. 

Mr  LEE  Mr  Pr^ -:  ie-.t.  will  'ho  Senator  yield'' 
N!;  CL.-\I:K  of  Mi.NSOurl.  I  \Ahl  yield  in  ju-t  a  momen^ 
We  ha\e  no  s'.u  h  p:epont!''rar're  over  Japan  l!  is  not 
li:u'jable  that  in  the'  m. mediate  futuie.  or  ev' n  th.  remote 
lutuic,  «.th  the  dilTerenccs  in  co  t  of  pridui't;  n  Ivie  and 
In  Jap.tii.  wo  shall  h.iv  •  a  p:tpwnd>  ra"i.  e  of  3  to  1  over 
Jipan  Therefoie  we  >h  uld  be  staitum  a  war  at  a  very 
pi  cat  di.^advanta»;e  if  we  sh.  uld  undertake  to  conduct  a  war 
in  the  Oiunt  On  th<  u'h;r  lumd.  J.;p.in  e.^rtaii/.j  h.is 
noihmK  ev<n  app*.  \.m.ii.nj?  equ..hty,  much  I'-.s  a  prfpi;n- 
dtrancc  cf  3  t.;  1  >  er  us;  and  .-he  would  have  t.-v  p  i.-.v,  the 
^lronv;est  na.al  b  i-e  in  the  vvorid  at  P?arl  Hai'or  to  t;et 
ever  here  a.s^ainst  n  very  -tion^  N.ay  on  our  p,i;l  b.i.sed  in 
the  United  States.  The  dauRcr  of  Japan  attatkm?;  the  Pa- 
ciflc  ccas:  or  any  other  part  of  tlie  United  States  is  p-",h\ps 
the  most  nJicuious  as..vL;mption  that  has  been  advanced  in 
many  year>. 

M:    1  ^E      Mr    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
M-     CL.--\RK  of  Miiv.:ouri      I  yield. 

Mr  LEE.  Ls  it  not  tru'-  that  the  oceans  have  become 
smaller  since  that  statement  w\.5  made?  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  should  like  to  ha.e  tne  i.solationisfs  get  out  some 
ocean  stretchers  and  stretch  the  oct^ans.  They  are  becom- 
ing loo  small  lor  ccniior:  in  the  li^ht  of  modern  inventions. 


M:  CI  ARK  of  Missouri.  It  is  entirely  true  that  transpor- 
tation has  been  expedited  and  the  time  of  travel  shortened: 
but  no  one  has  vtt  sui:pe.sted  any  way  in  which  a  surface 
fleet,  a  submarine  fleet,  or  an  air  fleet  of  any  power  m  the 
world  could  come  over  in  sufTicient  force  to  attack  the 
United  Spates  of  Arnnica. 

Mr  CHAVEZ.     Mr  President,  will  th-'  S":P-tor  yicld^ 
Mr   CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  W  •  do  not  --e  ai.v  Crt>rmans  landing  In 
Eni;land.  and  we  do  r.ut  see  a:;y  Enpl..-h  landavj;  in  Ger- 
loanv.  We  are  3  000  miles  from  there.  Is  it  l.kely  that  we 
shall  be  attacked.' 

Mr.  CLARK  vf  Missouri.  The  que-tion  of  th*'  Senator 
from  N"w  Mexco  r>'minds  mf'  of  one  cf  the  famou-  in  ix.ms 
of  Napoleon,  pns.-^blv  the  greatest  military  penius  the  world 
ever  saw.  Hi'l'-r  may  be  thaikmg  about  it  at  the  moment. 
At  one  time  some  of  Napoleon's  penerals  told  h:m  that  tliey 
were  workmp  or  a  sch-^'tne  to  try  to  land  an  army  m  England. 
Napol'on  said  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned  he  was  not 
interested;  that  he  had  fitiured  out  seven  dilTerent  schemes 
for  landing  an  army  in  Enj;land.  but  that  he  had  never  been 
able  to  fii^ure  out  cne  for  gtttin^'  his  army  cut  of  Eni:land. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-soun.     I  yi-ld. 

Mr  DOWNEY.  For  L'  or  3  years  Japan  h..s  be^M  throwing 
its  tremendous  striking  power  into  China.  I  bt  lieve  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Lee:  w'll  afiree  that  the  Clii- 
ne-e  peopl  •  do  not  have  10  pcicnt  of  the  strikmt;  or  defen- 
sive power  of  the  American  people;  and  yet.  as  the  Senator 
fiom  Missouri  knows  full  well.  Japan  is  only  a  few  hundred 
m.le.-,  from  the  maiiiland  of  China  and.  according  to  au'.hori- 
tiis.  IS  now  almost  destroying  it.self  in  attempting  to  conquer 
•ho.-e  people,  almost  within  a  stone's  throw,  infinitely  weaker. 
with  probobly  not  as  much  military  «t:-en.:;th  as  the  State  of 
New  York  alone,  or  tlie  State  of  California  alone. 

Mr.  NYE  Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  thire  exists 
some  little  ft  elms  that  there  is  a  desire  on  th"  part  of  some 
Senators  unn<  cessanly  to  delay  the  hour  when  the  Senate 
can  reach  a  decision  with  re.-pect  to  the  joint  resolution 
which  is  now  p^ndmc.  For  mv  own  part,  I  have  no  such 
de.sire  whatsoever;  and  I  know  of  no  other  Senator  who 
desires  that  there  shall  be  unnecessary  delay. 

I  am  delighted  that  there  has  been  insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  Sena'or  from  Mi.ssouri  in  mak.ng  clear — or  clearer 
than  It  has  been  marie — the  record  relatm,?  to  the  indus'nal 
mobiLzation  plan.  There  are  other  considerations  in  the 
exploration  of  the  general  subject  matter  b^'lore  us  to 
which  the  Si'nate  could  well  afford  to  devote  hours  and  d.iys; 
but  I  have  no  desire  unnecessarily  to  delay  the  decision  which 
the  ConRre.NS  ;.-,  beinp  asked  to  make. 

Mr.  Presid'nt.  I  rise  at  this  time  solely  for  the  purpose 
cf  giving  such  an.sv.a-  as  I  am  able  to  give  to  three  o;  lour 
I  01  wha*  I  cco..-,.der  to  be  the  most  preposterous  rcpresenta- 
'   ficn.s  m  which  I  h.ive  li.A^ned  in  my  13  years  of  servic  1 1 
til  '   Senate  ot   the  Un.tcd  States.     I  have  been  ama*  •'.   at 
'1  r!ie  of  the  rear.on-  v.-hich  have  been  pre.sen'cd  for  the  n  p 'al 
of   'h"  arm.s  em.baico.     I  ha\e   been  amazeci  at   tiie   Will  of 
.scm»'  m-n  to  tu'T.  :h' :i  backs  c^'mple'ely  upon  the  reci  rd  of 
facts  and  dev^t."  ilum  (Ives  to  gue.sstTj  as  to  wha'   mui'it  or 
muh*    not    b«'   the    rc.ult    :n   the   event   of   certain   cucum- 
jtances  arising.     I  liav.    h.e:.rd  Senators  rise  and  ask,  'What 
proof   us  there   that   En^l.ind  wants   the   arms  embargo   re- 
pealed?"    There  is  on.y  o:ie  an-AvCr  to  that  qur-iion;   What 
ev. donee  is  there  that  En^iland  does  not  want  tlie  arm.-  un- 
biUfo   repeal)  d'^ 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CON-VALLY.     What  evidence  is  there  that  Hitler  does 
,   not  want  it  rtpeai-d? 

Mr.  NYE.     None  whatsoever. 

M-    BAJ^-KLEY.     Mr.  President,  w  .1!  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 
I        M."   BARKLEY.     There  was  a  b*?  celebration  in  B:r!;n  last 
summer  when  it  was  d  scovered  that  the  arms  erabaigo  was 
n'.t  to  b*^  iept\il-<i  a:  that  time. 

Mr.  NYE.     I  do  not  care  how  many  celebrations  may  be 
*  held  in  Berlin,  Moscow,  Rome,  Ixndon,  or  Puns.    There  is 
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one  thin?  I  wish  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  would 
realize  and  that  is  the  imp^  rtance  of  abandonmc  any  interest 
m  what  foreign  nations  have  to  say  and  what  they  are 
il'  liking  ar.d  r»  nii.mbvrinc  a  little  more  about  what  our  real 
;ntfre;ts  m  the  Unitid  Statts  are. 

M--.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presidi-nt.  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  y:eld. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thoroughly  acree  with  that  statement: 
l,u'  t'-!!'  S<-Tator  pro\'(iked  this  colloquy  by  bnnpinp  in  Great 
Bi.'am  anil  n  femng  to  what  she  wanUd  or  did  not  want. 

Mr.  NYE.  Th>'  question  has  been  raised,  and  the  answer 
l;.o-  been  t;i\en.  Tne  question  has  l>'en  a^k'  d.  What  pioof  is 
there  that  En.t;land  wants  the  arms  embirso  repealed?  I 
say  that  not  a  sOul  in  the  United  Stages  is  lab  aing  undtr  the 
jmpir-.^ion  that  Englatid  do<  s  n^t  want  it  repealed. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So  far  as  I  am  concern-^d.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  not  interested  m  what  Eiigland  wants  "r  does  not  want, 
(■:  what  Hi'ler  wants  or  does  not  want.  We  can  arsru'^  much 
Mil  both  ^id  s  a^  to  what  each  of  the  belligerents  would  like. 
A-  An  emus  Ward  once  remarked,  "One  man  has  as  much 
human  nature  as  another,  if  not  more."  I  suppose  the  same 
statement  is  true  of  a  nation.  We  nr.uht  a-suinc  that  Great 
Britain  and  France  prefer  to  have  the  embargo  rt peal'd,  and 
w.'  might  a.'^sume  that  Hitler  and  Germany  do  not  want  it 
rrp'^aled.  I  do  not  want  any  Member  cf  the  Senate  to  be 
actuated  by  the  desire  of  either  "ide  as  to  what  we  shall  do 
with  the  embargo  and  the  neutrality  law.  I  certamb'  am  not 
actuated  by  any  desire  on  the  part  of  either  side. 

Mr.  NYE.  Then  the  Senator  and  I  have  everything  in 
cmmon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  everything.  We  have  that  much  in 
common. 

Mr.  NYE.     We  have  at  least  that  much  in  common. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Yes;  not  everything. 

Mr.  NYE.     Very  well. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  .^e  scores  upon  scores  of  planes 
which  have  been  produced  since  the  arms  embargo  went  into 
cfYect  being  moved  to  points  where  they  can  be  quickly  trans- 
porttd  to  England  and  Pi-ance,  where  they  are  wanted,  as 
.'■con  a-s  we  sliail  have  accompli.'hed  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo. 'Within  the  past  48  hours  eminent  Englishmen  have 
ai  rived  to  add  their  numbers  to  the  already  large  number 
who  since  last  spring  have  been  busily  engaged  for  months 
in  contacting  educational  institutions  and  other  influences 
throughout  the  land,  building  up  sympathy,  building  up  senti- 
ment, all  of  which,  they  seem  to  hope,  might  culminate  in  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  which  they  of  necessity  look 
r.jjon  as  being  a  step  which  will  accord  the  favor  of  the 
United  States  to  their  side,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  what- 
ever commercial  relationship  can  exist  during  the  conduct  of 
their  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  very  direct  and  very  emphatic 
repre-'Titations  that  our  dependence  upon  the  British  Fleet 
rnd  the  continued  existence  of  the  Briti.'-h  Empire  are  very 
essential  to  our  own  well-being  in  the  United  States  and  to 
the  defense  of  the  United  States.  Last  night,  in  a  period  on 
a  national  broadca.'-tlng  chain,  I  devoted  mytelf  to  a  dl.scus- 
sion  of  the  qu^.stion  of  the  embargo  and  national  defense.  In 
the  Interest  of  saving  the  time  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  address  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER    'Mr,  Chavez  In  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Sec  exhibit  A.) 

Mr.  NYE.  It  would  be  laughable,  If  the  con.sequences  were 
not  :o  serious,  to  li'^ten  to  the  repre;entarions  of  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  ri.sen  in  their  places  and  pleaded  that  they 
thought  that  when  the  arms  em.bargo  was  enacted  in  1935, 
1936.  and  1937  its  purpose  was  to  prevent  war  in  the  world. 
That  is  why  they  voted  for  it;  and  in  the  light  of  that  repre- 
.M  n'ation.  because  there  has  been  war,  the  law  is  a  failure. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  not  a  man  who  can  point  to  a  single 
line  in  the  CoNGF,EssION.^L  Recopd.  starting  in  1935,  where  any 
Member  of  Congress  represented  that  it  was  our  piu-pose, 


through  tlie  neutrality  law,  to  try  to  prenent  war  in  the  world. 
Instead  the  whole  argument  reveals  that  every  Member  of 
Congress  who  spoke  his  mind  upon  the  subject  recognized 
th.ere  would  be  war  in  Europe  asaiU,  and  they  were  v.ritins 
the  nfutrality  law  and  giving  tlieir  .mpport  to  it  to  the  end 
that  the  United  States  might  succeed  in  staying  out  of  that 
war.  But  now  cne  Senator  after  another  comes  forward  and 
pleads  that  the  law  has  failed  because  it  has  not  prevented 
war;  that  it  has  failed  to  accomplish  that  which  it  was  never 
intended  to  accomplish.  I  may  com.e  back  to  that  record 
that  was  made  in  1935,  1936,  and  1937  later  in  my  argument 
this  aftt'inoon. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  perplexed,  dumbfounded,  at  the 
representation  that  has  been  made  in  the  Senate  to  the  effect 
that  the  munitions  trade  and  the  credit  and  financing  end  of 
it  played  no  part  in  influencing  American  consideration  to  an 
extent  affecting  cur  entry  into  other  people's  wars.  I  have 
witnessed  men  turn  their  backs  upon  page  upon  page  of 
thoroughly  established  writings,  revealing  not  that  the  muni- 
tions makers  took  us  to  war,  but  revealing  clearly  that  the 
munitions  trade,  the  war  trade,  and  the  neccs.sity  for  financ- 
ing that  trade,  were  basic  to  a  larger  consideration  that 
ultimately  had  the  United  States  tramping  straight  into  a 
war.  even,  Mr.  Pre.  ident,  at  a  time  when  men  were  standing 
in  their  places  and  saying,  "We  are  not  going  to  war;  we 
should  like  to  .'^ec  them  drag  us  into  their  war  over  there;  we 
want  none  of  it;  we  will  stay  out  of  that  war."  Let  no  one  be 
concerned  about  that. 

The  war  mothers  of  another  day.  while  being  assured,  day 
after  day,  by  men  who  stood  at  their  places  in  Congress  that 
we  were  not  going  to  war,  the  same  mothers  who  today  are 
Gold  Star  Mothers  are  being  assured  again  we  are  not  going 
to  enter  the  European  war  and,  being  thus  assured  by  men 
who  wholly  in  their  hearts  believe  what  they  are  saying,  who 
believe  that  we  can  repeal  the  arms  embargo  without  jeopard- 
izing our  security  and  without  weakening  the  chance  that  is 
curs  to  stay  out  of  that  European  conflict.  I  would  say,  if  I 
had  to  say  it  to  myself,  that  none  of  us  here  knows  what  he 
may  have  to  do  in  certain  eventualities.  I  like  to  believe  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  I  ever  cast  a  vote  here  that  will 
move  the  son  of  a  single  American  mother  across  the  Atlantic 
or  across  the  Pacific  to  engage  in  other  peoples'  wars,  but  at 
the  moment  I  can  see  the  possibility  of  eventualities  which 
might  make  my  position  exceedingly  embarrassing;  and  I  say 
that  if  we  will  retain  the  arms  embargo,  supplement  the  arms 
embargo  with  a  thoroughgoing  cash-and-carry  provision,  and 
strengthen  cur  neutrality  law  in  other  respects,  we  will  have 
a  much  greater  prospect  of  avoiding  participation  in  that 
conflict  abroad  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

It  is  contended  that  the  munitions  trade  and  the  bankers' 
interests  played  no  part  in  the  considerations  leading  to  our 
entry  into  the  European  war  in  1917.  What  man  who  has 
acce.'s  to  the  record  of  facts  can  honestly  and  consistently 
contend  that  our  war  trade  played  no  part  in  our  entry 
ultimately  in  1917  into  the  European  war? 

Mr.  President,  on  October  13,  a  week  or  so  ago,  I  addressed 
the  Senate  on  the  relationship  between  our  foreign  policy 
from  1914  to  1917  and  our  huge  war  trade  with  the  Allies 
which  developed  during  those  years.  I  spoke  of  the  effecT  of 
the  Involvement  of  our  indastrial  and  financial  machine  with 
the  cause  of  one  .set  of  belligerents  on  certain  of  our  neutrality 
policies  enunciated  early  In  our  period  of  neutrality,  I  indi- 
cated the  way  in  which  the  growth  of  the  munitions  trade  and 
the  general  war  trade  with  the  Allies,  and  the  necessity  of 
financing  such  trade,  if  it  was  to  continue,  affected  our  foreign 
policy.  I  quoted  from  our  highest  cfTicials  at  that  time  to  the 
effect  that  once  we  had  allowed  such  a  huge  war  trade  to 
develop  we  could  not  refuse  to  finance  it  without  disaster  to 
ourselves. 

My  rem.arks  were  based  on  the  documentary  record  of  those 
years,  a  record  which  I  insist  speaks  for  itself;  a  record  which 
those  who  have  tried  to  answer  have  ignored  completely. 
That  record  cannot  be  and  has  not  been  controverted.  The 
docmnents  introduced  here  by  myself  and  others  came  from 
the  records  not  of  the  Munitions  Committee  but  from  the 
records  and  files  of  our  own  Department  of  State,  from  the 
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cerned.  I  should  like  to  have  the  isolation'.sts  get  out  some       D.t  to  be  lepcaled  at  that  time. 

(ttan  s:ri'th.'rs  and  FtretLh  tht'  oceans.     They  are  bocrni-  Mr.  NYK.     I  do  not  care  hew  rrany  ccUbration5  ni:iy  be 

ing  too  small  for  ccaifor:  in  the  li^hi  of  modern  iiiventicns.  '  held  in  Berlin,  Moscow,  Rome,  Ijondon,  or  Puns.    There  is 
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fiIC5  Of  J  P  Mc.-ran  L  Co.,  who  were  th-^  commercial  and  ' 
financ;.il  agent  of  the  Ailirt>  dunn^,-  the  Woild  War;  the  docu- 
ment's ard  rccoid.-;  came  from  the  filoo  of  the  Federal  R"s  rve 
B.irilc  I'f  New  York  C.y  and  from  thc^  files  of  the  FoUeral 
R«?M'rvc  Board.  Tl:o>c  docimiont?.  I  iniiot.  Mr.  P^t^5id>nt, 
arc  real.  No  one  has  repiesontrd  them  or  ccn'r.uiictcd  th-m 
a;:>  bemt;  oihr:wLs('  than  r*'al.  They,  and  riOt  the  undocu- 
mented a.ssirt.uns  by  Members  oi  th  s  body,  are  the  record; 
and  until  they  arc  con.roverted  ihoy  remain  the  record. 
Whi  n  m  future  year.s  h'.^'iorians  turn  ba.  k  to  ihv  pages  of 
this  debate  and  ob^erv-^  fif  m  th^-  RrcjrD  the  undi.-puted  facts 
which,  iuivc  txen  la.d  'J<  wn  imd  ihen  r.ot'-  that  m  spitt  of 
that  recrd  of  fact.s  ihf  Senate  biindiv  turned  its  back  upon 
tl;c  pM'vn  fact.s  and  did  the  thin..;  that  exptiipnce  dxlaud 
.•-o  cl.'ariy  it  shiiuld  net  do,  they  w:ll  havf  cau.st>  to  woniler 
about  the  consai.iaMon.s  that  nuAtd  men  m  this  hour.  Tlv  so 
ret-ord-  can  neuh^r  b*'  tossed  ( t!  lichtiy  or  laus::hcd  cut  of 
t-.x..>itiur  mu'  h  Us  ceitam  Kenilcnirn  n-.i'-iht  want  to  attempt 
lu  du  tin'.  Ix.ng  alttr  lluir  ui.doc  umenfed  rcn;aik.>  are  lor- 
gottcn  tlie  record  will  be  remembered.  Not  a  sint-le  Senator 
who  ha.>  utttmr'--  d  to  refute  my  address  on  our  fm.incial  and 
ii.du-tr.al  invt;I-,e:nrnt  ;n  tli-'  \eais  from  1914  to  I'JlT  ha.-  yet 
chali-  iiKcd  tli<  ba.^lc  ducumeniary  proof  contained  m  trie  let- 
ttrs  and  mcii'.oranda  of  varu)U.>  of  our  highest  ctTicials  m 
1914.  1915,  1916.  tiiid  1917,  which  have  b-.-en  insert,  d  in  the 
Rt(  08P  by  my.s.if  and  by  otiiir  M-  mbers  of  th^.-,  body. 

The  majority  Irad'T  of  the  Senate,  the  very  able  and  di.s- 
fir.^ru:  hcd  .Senat!-r  fron^.  Kcnfurky  i  Mr.  B.arkleyi.  in  his 
addie.vs  b«'fcre  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  quoted  from  an 
.irfaie  by  Newton  D.  Eaker,  a  former  Secretary  of  War,  in 
lAhich  Mr.  BakiT  stated  that  he  had  never  had  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  banker  while  he  was  a  member  of  thf  Cabinet 
ficm  11)16  to  1921.  Note  tho.sr  dates.  Mr.  President— 191G  to 
1921  Wfll.  the  important  chanfie  in  cur  pohey  regaidiuK 
crrdit  t.i  beliikierents  took  place  not  in  the  years  from  1916 
ti>  1921  but  to^k  place  in  October  1914;  and  the  important 
eh.in^je  in  our  policy  respecting  loans  to  bellicjerents  tock 
place  not  from  1916  to  1921,  but  tCKik  place  m  August  and 
Septemb*^'  1915,  lon^:  l>  f ore  Mr.  Baker  became  a  member 
of  Pre.-Kient  Wil.son's  Cabinet. 

I.n  tile  ma'ier  of  corr- .^pondonce  and  conferences  en  the 
part  of  certain  bankers  and.  at  dillerent  timi's,  certain  higii 
officials  of  the  State  LK-partmrnt.  Treasury  D«'partment.  Fed- 
eial  Rf-serve  Board  m  1914,  1915.  and  1916,  en  th.e  ;Ubj<ct  of 
credit.s  and  loans  to  the  Allies,  I  refer  the  Senate,  m  addition 
to  the  dcx'uments  inserted  in  the  Record  on  October  13.  to  the 
Se:'.at>-  Munitions  Committee  report,  part  6,  pages  19,  21,  39 
to  42.  44  to  46.  50  to  52.  1C6,  121  to  123,  129  to  132,  and  to  the 
comm:'-ee  hearings.  parLs  25,  26.  27.  and  28. 

Mr.  President.  I  care  not  what  may  be  the  individual 
reaction  of  individual  Members  of  the  Senate  or  of  any  other 
person  to  the  work  that  was  dene  by  the  S»'nate  Munitions 
Committee;  I  care  not  where  tlicy  may  uar.t  to  place  blame 
or  credit;  I  care  not  how  much  they  may  want  to  criticize 
the  work  that  wa.s  den-,;  but  I  do  have  reason  to  believe  that 
for  generations  to  ccme  the  work  which  that  comnii-ttee 
performed,  participated  in  industriously  by  seven  M^-mbers 
of  the  Senate,  will  stand  the  test  of  time  and  serve  con- 
stantly as  a  warning  to  America  as  to  what  not  to  do  and 
what  to  do  in  some  respects  when  we  are  again  challenged 
from  abroad. 

Mr.   LEE.     Mr.   President 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  LEE.  Let  me  say  that  the  personal  opinion  of  this  one 
Senator  is  that  the  Munitions  Committee  did  a  fine  job.  and 
it  was  very  wholesome  to  have  the  light  turned  on  the  un- 
conscionable profits  which  were  made  during  the  war. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet,  let  me  remind  tJie  Senator  that 
wb.en  the  fine  work  of  that  committee  had  not  been  finished, 
and  the  committee  came  ba^k  to  tins  body  a::d  asked  for  more 
money  to  continue  the  Senate  munitions  investigation,  this 
b<xly  did  not  gran»  tl'.c  monty.  but  the  President  rf  the 
United  States  himself  secured  the  m.oney  from  another  de- 
partment of  the  Government  and  made  possible  a  contmua- 
iion  oX  the  fine  work  of  the  committee. 


Mr  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  always  appreciated  the 
thorough  good  w.ll  of  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  tow.ird  the 
Munitions  Committee;  but  I  have  no  recollection  at  Llie  pr-'s- 
cnt  timiC  of  the  Pies.dcnt  ever  rallying  to  the  a-s. stance  of 
the  committee  to  the  extent  he  has  stated.  We  l:a\e  always 
gotten  from  the  Senate  the  money  we  a^ked  for  from  the  Sen- 
ate. If  the  Senator  is  trying  to  say,  as  I  think  he  means  to 
say,  that  the  administration,  through  the  Pre.v.dent,  loaned 
its  agencies  of  government  to  the  use  of  the  committee 
dunn'-'  the  inve.'.tieation.  he  is  quite  right. 

Mr.  L::E.  W.  p.  a.  money  was  spent  for  work  throu^^h 
W.  P.  A.  eir.ployee.>  tu  continue  tlv  work  cf  the  comm.ittee. 

Mr.  NYE.  Th;»t  is  correct;  but  n^  ver  was  it  a  case  of  de- 
pendence up'in  W.  P.  A.  to  continui  or  t  i  prosecute  fuither 
the  invent ita'ion  wh'ch  was  being  miade. 

Mr    CLARK  of  Mi.vouii.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  What  the  S- nator  from  Nur'h 
Dako'a  says  is  p<  rfectly  correct.  It  is  true  that  during,' 
the  progress  of  the  munitions  investigation  the  Pi<.ide:it  at 
variGUs  times  very  generously  and  vvlioleheart-'dly  put  the 
a.5.-istancc  of  various  agencies  of  the  Go'. ..rnment  at  tl;e 
disposal  (if  the  MiKutK  n.-  Committee.  For  instance,  at  times 
wc  b'^riowed  some  experts  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission:  we  b(  rrow.d  .some  experts  from  the  Navy  De- 
partmrr.t  and  the  W,;r  Department  by  thi  President's  order. 
and  Certain  cloMcal  a.s.  istance  was  put  at  our  disposal  as  a 
W.  P.  A. .project.  If  i.s  not  true,  howe\er,  that  we  ever  came 
to  the  Seniite  and  the  Senate  refused  to  provide  any  neces- 
sary funds,  and  tliat  tliereafter  the  President  prov.Jed  them. 

I  mer'^lv  want  to  keep  tlie  record  straight. 

Mr.  LEE.  The  Senator  is  comet  in  that  statement.  I 
remem.ber.  however,  that  wh'"!!  the  qu'^^'ion  wa>  considered, 
and  th.ere  was  discussion  about  ;t,  wlule  of  course  the  deci- 
sion was  not  actuallv  made,  there  was  conside:-ib!e  talk  to 
the  effect  that  it  m.ght  not  be  possible  to  continue  to  supply 
the  nee.v^.sary  fund^:  at  least.  I  heard  that  ^aici.  It  is  true 
that  the  President  did  cooperate  in  e\ery  way. 

Mr  CL.^RK  oi  Mi-sou'-i.  The  Prf"-ident  at  all  times  coop- 
erated wlioleh"ar»edly  in  the  munitions  investigation. 

Mr.  NYE.     Thai   statement  is  never  going  to  be  dispiUed. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  And  he  pnt  at  our  disposal  d'lcu- 
nients  and  clerical  a.ssistaiKc  winch  \se  could  not  have 
secured  m  ariy  other  way. 

Ml.  NYF      That  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.   BYICNES      Mr.   President 

Mr.   NYE      I   yield   to  the  Senator  from  South   Carolina. 

Mr  BYRNES.  The  Senator,  however,  as  chairman  of  the 
Munitions  Committee,  will  state  that  the  re,olution  of  the 
Senate  authorized  the  di:partments  to  furnish  those  em- 
ployees   to   the   committee. 

Mr.   NYE      That    is  true. 

Mr,  BYRNES  I  do  not  wan*  the  President  charged  with 
tJiat   responsibility. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  returning  now  to  the  insistence 
of  some  of  our  leaders  that  war  trade,  bank  credits,  ai;d 
bank  loans  were  playing  no  part  in  the  con^, deration  which 
had  put  us  on  the  road  to  war  in  1914.  1915,  1916.  and  early 
1917.  Jet  me  say  to  tho-e  who  reftT  to  the  nonexi-teiK^e  of  a 
sizable  munitions  .ndustry  up  to  the  tinie  of  our  going  tu  war  m 
1917 — as  Mr.  Newton  D  Baker  h^is  UiSisted  and  iK-en  quoted, 
appareiitly  with  approval,  by  the  senior  Stiiator  fiom  Ken- 
tucky Mr.  B.ARKLFY  — that  I  mu--'.  even  though  it  necssi- 
tates  going  back  britfly  over  some  old  ground,  demon.strate 
tliat  there  Uds  a  muinMcns  industry  m  tins  country  before 
we  went  to  war.  1  nju-.t  in-ist  tha'  111, it  mur.itions  industry 
was  s.ziibie.  and  that  its  conduct  before  we  Went  to  war  was 
such  tha:  it  was  not  r^ady  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
United  States  Gov-  rnment  when  we  did  go  to  war. 

The  Du  Pont  Co.  stated  that  their  war  orders  for  explo- 
sive., alor.e  froni  September  1914  to  December  1915  wiie 
$343,000,000  worth.  Is  anyone  gomg  to  argue  that  that  was 
an  insignificant  trade?  Why,  a  Du  Pont  annual  report 
Stat,  d  that  the  Du  Pont  output  was  40  pcicent  cf  the  amoun* 
I  of  propeilcUL  explusivti  made  tiiroUt.hout  the  world  for  the 
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Allies  during  the  war.  Is  an  industry  th.at  can  produce  40 
peicent  of  the  total  ou'put  cf  propellent  explosives  an  insig- 
nifioant   indu.-try? 

DuiHV^  the  yiars  1915  to  1918.  inclu.sive.  the  Du  Pont  Co. 
pa:d  dividends  which  add  up  to  458  percent  on  the  par 
\a;ue  cf  its  or;gnal  .'tock:  but  nvn  w:;i  ri.sc  and  say  that 
we  had  no  munitions  inriu:-try  cf  any  import  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  World  War — no  industry  so  sizable  that  its 
well-being  miuh;  h.ave  a  ttnder.cy  to  kad  a  country,  quite 
uncon-ci(  asly.  but  lead  it  nevertheless,  on  into  a  war  that 
was  none  ol  our  business. 

Mr   CONNALLY.    Mr.  Prcs:dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE,    Just  one  moment,  and  I  will  gladly  yield. 

In  contra.-t.  Mr.  President,  to  this  percentage  of  dividends 
that  the  Du  Fonts  were  pa\ing  in  that  period,  pre-war  earn- 
ings of  the  Du  Fonts  had  been  10  pt^rcent  in  1911,  11 'j  per- 
cent in  1912.  and  12.8  percent  in  1913.  The  then  president  of 
the  Du  Pont  Corpt-Tation  explained  their  situation  in  1916. 
and  I  quote  him : 

If  the  WAV  liLtci  eiuiid,  wc  would  ha\'o  been  In  a  bad  condition. 

He  was  explaining  that  they  would  at  one  time  have  had 
to  return  SIOO. 000.000  to  the  Allies. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  did  I  cornctly  understand 
the  Senator  to  say  a  while  ago,  in  elTLCt,  that  the  munitions 
makers  led  us  into  the  war? 

Mr.  NYE.    No. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Would  the  Senator  mind  having  the 
Ot'icial  Reporter  repeat  what  he  said  on  that   subject? 

Mi,  NYP:.  Mr.  President,  I  am  so  sure  I  did  not  say  that 
that  I  am  not  going  to  stop  to  quibble  about  it  now.  but  if 
the  Seiiator  will  get  the  transenpt  of  the  remarks  and  point 
to  an.Mh.inu  that  even  alluded  to  that.  I  shall  come  back  to  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  will  further  yi.ld.  I  will 
state  what  I  undsa-stood  the  S,.nator  to  say.  He  referred  to 
til"  $400,000,000  profit  that  the  Du  Pont  Co.  are  supposed  to 
have  made  from  tlicir  war  busmes...  and  I  do  not  challenge 
that  statement.  He  then  .^aid  th.it  a  was  acccnipanicd  with 
so  muc'h  profit  that  he  would  n.:t  be  surprised  if  it  had  uncon- 
sciously, .'o  far  as  the  people  were  concerned,  ltd  us  iitto  war. 

Mr.  NYE.    No:  I  d:d  not  r^ay  that,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Senator  ever  charcred  t]-.nt  the 
munition.^  makers  got  us  into  tlie  war?  Does  he  make  that 
charge? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  precisely  what  the 
Senator  is  getting  at. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  am  glad  the  Senator  dee::-. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that  sub.iect.  If 
tlie  Sena'or  will  pardon  my  stejjping  beyond  it  at  the  mo- 
ment, so  that  I  may  make  a  connected  argument  on  the 
extent  (.:f  the  munitions  industry  at  that  time,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  come  back  and  meet  what  .some  are  so  eager  to 
charce  has  been  a  representation  on  my  part  that  it  was 
mun:tinns  makers  and  bank-r.^  wh.o  took  the  United  States 
hito  the  World  War  in  1917. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Regardless  of  whether  there  was  a  big 
munitions  outfit  or  a  little  one  or  a  mcd;um-s;zed  one  or  an 
inconsiderable  one  or  a  giant  one,  dots  the  Senator  now 
charge,  and  has  he  ever  in  the  past  ch.arced.  that  the  United 
States  was  led  or  forced  or  induced  to  enter  the  World  War 
by  the  munitions  mantifacturers? 

I  should  like  to  have  a  categorical  answer  to  that  question. 
and  then  the  Ser.ator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  NYE  Whatever  approximatinc  that  the  Senator  from 
Nortlr  Dakota  lias  said  has  been  that  the  war  trade  and  the 
credit  and  loan  interest  has  assumed  proportions  that  were 
basic  to  the  building  in  the  United  States  of  an  economy 
that  ultimately  became  dependent  upon  a  continuation  of 
that  war.  I  am  going  to  come  back  to  that  subject.  I  plead 
with  th:-  Senator  to  wait  until  I  cm  con'/enitntly  do  so. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Did  the  Senator  state  that  no  member  of 
his   committee   had   said   that    the   bankers   and  munitions 


manufacturers  were  responsible  for  influencing  our  entrance 
into  the  war? 

Mr.  NYE.     Will  the  Senator  repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  say,  did  the  Senator  state  that  no  member 
of  his  committee  had  made  the  statem.ent  that  the  bankers 
and  niunitions  manufacturers  were  responsible  for  our  en- 
tering the  war? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  think  I  have  made  that  statement.  If  I  have 
not  made  it,  I  should  be  inclmed  to  make  it  right  now. 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Tlie  Senator,  in  a  radio  broadcast  which 
is  in  the  Congressional  Record,  and  which  he  is  supposed 
to  have  made  on  May  27,  1935,  Is  quoted  as  saying: 

Did  tlic  American  people  know  that  they  were  flghtlng  to  save 
the  skins  of  the  bankers  who  had  coaxed  the  people  into  loaning 
S2  000,000.000  to  the  Allies? 

The  Senator  said  that;  did  he  not? 

Mr.  NYE.  Yes;  but  I  wish  the  Senator  would  read  in  en- 
tirety v,'hat  was  said  before  and  after  that  particular  decla- 
ration.   It  might  make  a  diflerence. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  do  not  have  it  here,  or  I  should  be  glad  to 
do  w  hat  the  Senator  suggests. 

In  a  radio  broadcast  on  August  27,  1935,  the  Senator  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Tlu"  brrkers — particularly  the  Morgan  firm— finally  grew  fearful 
of  tlieir  position.  Today  the  record  very  clearly  establishes  the 
fact  that  because  of  these  bankers  ar.d  munition.s  makers  our 
declared  neutrality  of  20  years  ago  was  only  a  dream. 

The  Senator  is  quoted  as  having  said,  this  month: 

Mucli  lias  been  said  about  our  financial  and  industrial  Involve- 
ment with  the  Allied  cau.se  as  the  underlying  rea.'-on  for  our  going 
into  the  war  iv.  1917.  However,  what  is  meant  by  this  term  is  noi 
always  clear,  I  have  heard  men  make  impassioned  speeches  to 
show  how  impos.-^ible  Is  the  thought  that  a  prei't  couiury  such  as 
ours  could  go  to  war  to  protect  the  proflts  of  munitions  makers 
aiid  the  risky  loan.s  of  bankers.  I  could  make  .-urh  a  speech  mvself. 
No  such  tiling  ever  happens.  I  know  of  nu  responsible  pcr.-on' who 
ever  said  or  thouizht  that  this  country  wtiit  to  war  to  protect  Du 
Font's  profits  or  Morgan's  loaiis. 

Because  the  quotations  from  the  two  speeches  are  in  con- 
flict  

Mr.  NYE.     I  insist  they  are  not  in  conflict  in  the  least. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  What  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator,  if  he 
thinks  they  are  not,  is  whether  he  would  give  the  Senate  his 
explanation  of  the  difference;  and  I  am  asking  only  because 
there  appears  to  be  a  direct  conflict. 

Mr.  NYE.  Very  well;  in  a  word  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  that  if  we  had  not  developed  that  wartime 
trade  during  our  days  of  neutrrdity — and  we  could  not  have 
dev(  loped  it  except  that  American  bankers  were  ready  to 
underwrite  it.  and  did  underwrite  it  to  a  point  where  they 
utilized  all  of  their  own  credit — the  United  States  might  never 
have  been  challenged,  as  it  was  ultimately  challenged,  to  go 
the  steps  further— which  it  did  take — steps  which  ultimately 
took  us  straight  into  the  European  conflict. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.  Not  yvi.  If  there  is  any  Mt  mber  of  the  Senate 
who  feels  that  any  other  Senator  has  done  an  injustice  to 
the  munitions  makers,  I  think  I  can  cite  him  to  a  representa- 
tion in  the  Senate  which  did  not  make  a  very  good  case  for  the 
munitions  makers,  and  I  wish  to  read  it.  This  language  was 
read  from  the  desk  in  the  Senate  one  day: 

The  private  and  uncontrolled  manufacture  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions and  the  traffic  therein  has  become  a  serious  source  of  inter- 
national discord  aiiri  strife,  «  •  •  The  peoples  of  many  coun- 
tries r.re  bfing  taxed  to  the  point  of  poverty  and  starvation  in  order 
to  enable  governments  to  engage  m  a  mad  race  in  armaments  which, 
If  p(•r.^utted  to  continue,  may  well  rcsvilt  in  war.  Tins  grave  menace 
tu  the  pcaee  of  the  world  is  due  in  no  small  measure  to  the  uncon- 
trolled activities  cf  the  manufacturers  and  merchants  cf  engines 
of  destruction. 

•  The  date  of  that  word  read  to  the  Senate  was  May  18,  1934, 
in  the  form  of  a  message  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  Congress  of  the  UnitC'd  Slates. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  am  not  interested  in  the  Senator's  view 
of  the  munitions  manufacturers.    I  am  interested  in  his  view 
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as  to  ^.i.-th.  r  nr  not  h:r-  sta'^ment  can  receive  any  construc- 
tibu  ulh.  r  thar.  th.i'  t-  ■■  MurR.in  r:r::i  r;::,-.i:v  fircw  f<-arfu!  of 
thnr  poMticn,  and.  b'-(  au^-p  th"y  wr-;  ffarful,  'Iv  y  ir.Cufnc'  ci 
the  Congri-i.-!  cf  li.f  L'n/.'  ci  SuiU.s  lo  vuie  f>  r  lh>;  v-ai  it.-.L;u- 
tjcn? 

Mr.  NYE  Wh'Tc  is  ihore  any  reference  to  ihf  Consrr;;.s 
of  Ih'  I'lut.'d  Slatrs  !'.av::i^'  b.-n  ii.f.J' nc- d  to  vo;.'  fur  thr 
war  clo.  I.uatii^n'' 

Mr.  BYHNF.S.  Tlic  Senator  knows  that  th-  i(  could  br  no 
v,:\i  ir-Mlu':cn  unit  .-  th'.'  Cciij-rc-.s  cf  the  United  S:a.fS 
votPd  It.  and  that  th'^  Con;.'rrs.s  did  vote  it.  I  only  wish  to 
know  wlu'tlier  th;-  S'  nator  char«e:i  that  the  Senator  from 
Idaliri  Mr.  B<iF!.An',  thf'  Senator  from  Virginia  !  Mr.  Glass!. 
thf  S- nator  from  California  I  Mr.  John.son  ,  th.o  SenaMr 
from  Kentucky  iMr.  Barkl£y!.  the  Senator  from  Tcxa.s  ,  Mr. 
C(>NN\i.LY  .  and  the  ether  M'-mbt  rs  of  the  Senate  were  in- 
fluenced by  Mi-r^-an  L  Co..  bankers,  or  by  murution.s  manu- 
facturer?, to  vote  tor  the  resolution  under  which  thi.:;  Nation 
wrnt   to  war. 

Mr  N^E.  Mr.  Pre.-^ident,  the  Senator's  question  hardly 
mrnt.s  ari  answer      Certainly  not. 

Mr    BYRNES      Ctr'amly   not? 

Mr    NYE.     Certainly   not. 

Mr  BYRNES  It  the  Senator  say.s  that  they  were  not. 
thrn  M.:rgan  &  Co.  a.-.d  the  iiunntions  manulacturers  had 
va  etiert  U]X'A  the  men  who  ca.-,t  the  vo'es  and  pa.^.--ed  the 
w:i:-   r-soU;:inn. 

M.  CLARK  of  Mi.-.-nuri.  Mr.  Pre.^dcnt. will  the  Senator 
f'>  ri:    Nortli   Dakc  ;,i   yitid.' 

Mr.  NYE.     I  pla.il     yi.ld. 

Mr.  CLAIiK  of  Mi>.-ouri.  Tho  >:tatemrnt  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Caro;i:-'.a  by  no  n'.eai^s  follow-,  a::d  the  Senator 
f:oni  S«^uth  CartiLna  i.s  und.  I'akuif^  to  create  a  •.vh>.lly  faLe 
l.'^^ue.  So  f;ir  a.-  I  hav-'  t  vt  r  lit:uci.  no  one  ha>  n  tit  .ted  on  any 
Member  of  the  S-  r-a'r  or  any  Mtmb-^r  of  ih.e  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
re^.enLatives.  I:  ha.  bei  n  pointed  out  that  a  iiiuation  which 
had  come  inti  beii;:-  cner  a  p«-riod  of  several  years,  prior 
to  our  entry  ui'o  tli  ■  war.  partly  by  tlio  Mar£;an  manipula- 
tion of  the  exch:'.n'e  ir.aike'.  Vxhieh  chanr.id  I'Ur  original 
neutrality  p.  .^itun.  and  paiMy  b\  the  tri  nv  nJ  u.n  invohe- 
nif  ::!  r.i  the  United  Stat''^-,  a.s  pointed  ou'  by  Ambassador 
Pace,  had  created  a  combiiution  of  majiy  el'inent.>,  all  of 
which.,  taken  together,  finally  led  u.s  into  th-'  war.  N..)  one 
l-.a.>  ever  refl>vted  on  the  Senator  from  South  C.iroU:M.  the 
S^'iiator  from  Tex.u-.  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  or  anynr.c  else. 
I  ?uiy  that  the  nniark^  cf  the  Senator  from  South  C.irolma 
are  an  attempt  to  injoct  a  wholly  false  is^suo  into  the  dus- 
cu.s.sion. 

Mr  BYRNES  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  will  the  S<  nator  from 
Nortli  Dakota  \ield.' 

Ml    NYE      I  yi  -Id. 

Mr  BYRNES.  The  j>  opie  of  America  know  that  the  war 
resolution  could  not  havr  been  adopted  except  by  a  \ote  oi 
the  n-.ajoruy  of  Coiik;re.s.s.  If  it  i.s  said  that  by  any  manipu- 
lat;>'n  1  Mor^;aii  &:  Co.  or  muni'ions  mar.ufacturers  M-nib'-rs 
ol  th'  S-nate  and  of  tlie  HcU-se  voted  for  it.  they  voted  for 
it  ei'lv  r  intentionally  becau>e  cf  the  inf.uence  of  the  manu- 
facturers  and  Mv^san  i  Cc  .  or,  a.-;  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri .su^gest.s.  b^'cau.-e  th^y  did  not  have  sufTicient  intelli- 
gence to  under.-tand  the  motiM^  that  were  really  actuating 
them 

So  far  a5  the  S<mator  from  South  Carolina  is  concerned, 
I  voted  for  the  war  resolution,  not  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  not  at  the  bthest  of  munitions  makers  or 
bankir.s,  but  because  the  German  Government,  after  con- 
tinued protests  from  this  Nation,  continued  to  sink  Anieri- 
can  ships,  kill  Ajiiencan  citizens,  and  destroy  American 
priiperty.  I  \cted  as  the  people  of  America  wanted  the 
Congress  to  vote,  to  protect  the  hves  and  the  property  of 
American  citizeris  Whenever  they  are  upon  the  high  seas  on 
pc.iccful  mi;~?-.on  bent. 

Mr  CL.ARK  of  Mi-ssouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  \;'ld  to  one  more  interruption? 

Mr    NYE.     I  yield. 


Mr.  CL.\RK  ol  Mi.s.-.  ur;.  A,s  I  h.^ve  stated,  no  one  has 
refiet  ted.  so  far  as  I  l.ave  (vrr  heard,  on  the  :nit;;rify  of 
an.y  M*  niber  of  ih*^  II  u--'  cr  tJv  S'nat*-^  who  v"te,'l  for  thr 
war  r'Si  lution.  Ncverthel- ss.  it  is  tiu--'  tha;  VnO  ii  w  kncv.  a 
preat  many  thin'-;s  we  did  not  knew  20  \e;t:s  ui,o.  It  is 
entirely  p<iss.ble  that  it  the  Members  of  the  H'Uie  and  th  • 
S»'natc  had  known  :us  n.ueli  about  the  cau.rcs  which  led  up 
to  the  war.  and  it  ;h"  diplomat. c  pr.iceiocs  which  had  beeri 
goin^  on.  as  th>'y  afterward  learned,  ihry  would  not  have 
voted  for  the  d-tlaiation  of  war.  C<  nanly  :'  i<  not  neces- 
.'-ary,  ;;>  a  ccndrion  preerd-'iit  t'^  b<4:evi:v-:  m  th'.'  intrprity 
of  any  Member  of  the  House  or  tl:e  S'  nate  m  iJll.  to  a.s- 
sume  thar  he  has  not  learned  anythmt;  m  20  vtais.  and 
that  his  mnnd  .^'rpped  operating  on  the  day  th"  declaration 
of  war  was  adopted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yi- Id? 

Mr.  NYE        I  yieid 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Not  only  in  this  debate,  but  for  th"  la.st 
few  y.ar-.  the  insinuation  has  con.-t.mtly  been  made  that  the 
bankers  and  munitions  makers  were  responsible  for  our  ent(  r- 
jng  the  war  in  1917.  It  serves  no  purpo.-e  to  k  ep  tlirov.im? 
out  those  hints  and  y.  t  individtially  exculpate  M-nib-rs  cf 
the  House  and  the  Senate  cf  an.y  wrongdoing  in  connectio:\ 
with  the  war  resclution. 

I:  is  neither  true  that  th.o.S':^  v.h.o  wcie  Members  of  Con- 
gress wore  wholly  dum.b  during  the  period  from  1914  to  1917, 
nor  is  it  true  that  they  were  unacqunin'ed  with  what  was 
going  on.  Every  diplomatic  note,  every  itjj:  escntation  made 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  made  public. 
There  wa?  no  secret  diplomacy,  so  far  a:,  I  know,  between 
the  State  Department  and  President  Wilson 

Mr.  NYE.  Is  the  Senator  saying  tlia*  e\ery  document 
was  made  publtr'!' 
j  Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  m.ean  every  document  and 
memorandum  and  every  conversation,  but  all  the  protests 
and  representations  which  set  forth  our  position  durin;:r 
I  tliat  entire  period  were  made  public.  So  that  the  Membeis 
of  Congress  were  not  altogether  unaware  of  what  was  goin:? 
on.  They  knew  the  history  of  the  whole  development,  and 
I  do  net  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  situation.  But  that  is  not  the  matter  about  which  1 
ruse  to  question  the  Senator. 

Mr.  NY'E.  If  I  may  interrupt  at  tli.i'  p<)iiir.  before  the 
S"nator  poos  further,  what  he  ha-  saui  i.^  not  ir.  contradic- 
tion ■  f  dwy'h.n^  I  have  ever  stated. 

Mi    BARKLEY.     I  am  not  saying  that  it  is. 

Mi     NYE      V-  ry  w^  11. 

Mr  B.^r.KLEY.  The  Senator  lias  mentioned  the  enormous 
cr  d.t  anci  trade  developed  during  the  two  and  a  halt  years 
from  1914  to  1917.  Would  the  Senator  be  able  or  willing  to 
tell  us  what  percentage  of  th.it  trade  r-'p:esented  aiticli  s  now 
included  ;n  t!ie  (mbai-;o,' 

Mr.  NYE  Tliat  i.-  ir.y  purpoi-e  here  this  afternoin.  .ind  the 
S'Miatiir  wi'.l  be  plta;-'d,  I  am  5ure.  by  th'^  comple'c  deir.on- 
st  rat  ion  I  shall  make  (  f  just  what  part  of  our  fcr.ngn  trade 
wa.s  arms,  ammnnnion.  and  instruments  of  war.  I  do  not 
believe  the  Senator  him^'lf  realizi  s  how  extensiv"  tliat 
tiade  w.'s. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  What  I  should  like  to  ascertain,  if  it  was 
so  extensive  as  to  have  brought  us  into  the  war,  i.-  why  it  was 
that  It  took  us  nearly  tiio  entire  period  of  llie  war.  after  we 
got  in  it.  to  d-'velop  an  airplane;  why  it  wa^  th.;*  for  most  of 
the  period  of  •h-'  war  after  we  got  into  it  we  had  to  purchase 
cur  supplK-  from  F^'ance? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  that  to  the 
Senator  ai.-o. 

Mr.  BARKLEY'      I  h.opc  the  Senator  will. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  Pn-ident 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Me.^d  m  the  chair).  Does 
the  Srn.ator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Se'nator  from 
Texa.--:' 

Mr  NYE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Much  has  been  stated  al>  u*  wh.it  the 
Senator  has  not  said  or  has  said  in  the  past,  and  what  lie  did 
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not  msan  when  he  did  .«:ay  it.    Tliis  is  what  he  said  today, 
ace  id  ng  to  the  c^f!icial  rt  porter: 

Durin'T  tho  yenrs  1915  in  1918,  Ir.cluFivr.  tho  Dm  Pont  Co  paid 
diviclfiuls  which  add  i;p  to  458  prrcctu  on  the  par  vahio  of  it.s  ot'.^I- 
r;il  s'o- k.  but  ir.rn  v,  ill  ri'-e  ;.r,d  say  that  wc  l-.:ul  i.o  ineii.iuns 
ln(:i..-li-y  cf  i.ny  iniiiort  pr.c  r  '.c  cur  rniry  in'o  ihc  Woi'd  Wui  No 
liifUif-!ry  so  slzenblp  that  if*  utMl-b'^'.rr'  r.ii'Tht  la',  r  a  toricler.ry  to 
lead  a  country — quite  unconsciou.'^ly.  but  had  it.  ntvertlKl.  sc— on 
in* a  a  v.  ar  that  v,  as  r.one  of  cur  busii:t-.s 

N'T.v.  It't  me  ask  the  Senator 

Mr  NYE.  Let  m^  suftr'st  to  the  Senator  that  there  will 
be  no  rev  s  on  of  those  remarks  by  me. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Not  now,  because  tliey  are  now  a  part 
of  iry  ri  niarks. 

Mr  NYE.  I  meant  ju-t  what  I  s.id:  they  will  appear  in 
the  RixoRu  .m.st  as  ihe  Sf nator  read  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  .'-"enafor  d"nied  that  atiyone  led  us 
into  a  war,  but  he  ''aid  tlie  munitions  niak'-rs  are  ^o  s:/,able 
that  tlioir  v.-cl!-b(-'ing  might  well  have  a  tendency  to  lead  the 
country  quite  uncun- ciously  into  war.  In  other  words,  they 
would  feol  the  country.  The  country  would  not  know  that  it 
wMs  being  led.  Tlie  country  wuild  be  led  unconsciously,  but 
led  nevertheless. 

Quite  x:nccn'^c!ru-iy,  l  ut  lead  it  nevorthtlc-:s.  on  into  a  war  tliat 
was  ncne  if  "iir  bu.s  r.e.'-.s 

Mr.  NYE.  Precis- ly.  Mr.  President,  as  a  developed  war 
M,.(i'  today,  with  th"  I'opeal  of  ilie  arms  (  mbargo,  will  kad 
tile  Uiii'td  States  imeonscMu.-ly.  but  lead  it  nevertheless,  a 
hitle  c:o-i-r  to  the  dco.s  ihat  aie  bein^  o;.encd  tor  us  to  get 
into  the.r  war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  did  the  S>  natoi  mean,  if  he  will 
y»  ki  fuitlier,  when  he  said  that  in  1917  v>e  were  led  "into  a 
\v.ir  th.it  wa.-  nruie  of  our  busine..-."?  Does  he  brlieve  that 
It  was  m.ne  of  our  bus.nes.s  that  .Ami  i  leans  wue  muiderod 
on  the  lii",h  seas';*  Dees  he  regard  it  as  none  of  our  bu. mess 
thi'.t  h.i  .■  w.'U'li  were  sailinc;  th.e  seas  engag-^d  in  t!.e,r  peace- 
ful i.:U!Uit  w -re  sunk  on  the  high  seas  not  alone  in  violation 
of  evtiy  internatiuual  law  but  of  every  law  of  humanity? 
Do-s  he  mean  that  all  that  was  -none  of  our  war  or  none  of 
(  Ki  bu -ni".-..-'^  Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  pre.-^ent  war 
1^  none  (-f  c!ur  bus.ness? 

r.Ir.  P.  .lu'ii:.  I  think  it  is  a  sham'.le.ss.  a  baseless,  and  an 
infam  u-  thing  that  opponents  of  the  embargo  now.  m  order 
to  seek  to  justify  their  present  oppo.-ition.  shciiid  smear  all 
ov  r  Witli  slime  the  record  of  America  m  entering  tlie  Woild 
War.  atui  ca-t  a  reflection  not  alone  upon  the  President  and 
all  til'  Moir.bers  of  the  Congress,  but  upon  e\-ery  soldn-r  and 
(■very  marine  a'ld  every  mtnibtr  of  Ihe  Nav\',  all  the  fighting 
lorci's  tliat  shed  thiir  bl'..iod  and  brought  back  in  their 
w  ■.u:;d'd  and  maimed  bodies  the  badges  of  lioncr  and  cf 
service.  I  think  it  is  infamous  for  (ht^  opposition  to  establish 
a  b.sis  c,r  piemi.se  here  by  besmearing  viliiying,  and  defam- 
ing ihe  ri  end  of  the  United  S'ates  in  the  World  War. 

.Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  .shall  never  C(  ase  paying  my 
1'  iiect.s  to  that  part  of  America's  manhcod  which,  starting  in 
1917.  rallied  to  the  cause  to  which  they  gave  tlicir  bodks,  their 
!i\es.  and  cfTered  their  all.  Never,  never,  never  shall  I  cease 
paying  respect  to  tliem.  Nor  shall  I  ever  bring  myself  to 
helii've  for  one  moment  that  any  Member  of  Congress  in  1917 
Mi.e  in  his  place  and  voted  for  a  declaration  of  war  for  causes 
v.inch  we  now  conceive  to  have  playt^d  a  large  part  in  moving 
us  ;n  the  direction  of  war.    Nevr'r  will  I  bel'e\e  that. 

But,  Mr.  President,  those  boys  who  rullied.  and  that  Con- 
gress which  rallied,  having  lallied  to  th'^  causes  wlich  were 
alleged.  ha\ing  lost  every  blessed  one  of  those  causes,  without 
an  ex  einion.  have  a  right  to  rise  up  in  their  places  today  and 
.'ay.  Do  not  do  that  same  thing  with  my  .son." 

Why  dul  we  go  into  the  war?  The  Senator  said  here  this 
afternoon  tliat  it  was  because  the  Germans  sank  our  ships 
and  murdered  our  sailors.  What  was  it  tliat  did  the  sinking? 
Gfiman  submiarines  under  the  so-called  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare.  The  United  States  once  had  it  in  its  power 
to  stop  that  unrestricted  warfare  by  simply  prevailing  upon 
England  to  abandon  her  unlawful  blockade  of  Germany.  Lord 
Grey  jaid  that  their  trade  over  here  was  of  such  importance 


at  that  time  that  if  we  had  put  it  up  to  Great  Britain  in  that 
light — 'No  trade  unless  you  abandon  this  illegal  blockade" — 
Great  Britain  would  have  been  obliged  to  give  in.  abandon 
licr  blockade  as  reippcts  foodstuffs,  and  there  would  have 
b  -en  no  unrestricted  .Mibmarine  warfare. 

It  was  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  that  took  us 
into  the  World  War.  The  submarine  did  it.  Great  men. 
students,  learned  men.  men  who  occupy  presidencies  of  great 
universities,  arc  among  those  still  insisting  to  this  day  that 
it  was  the  submarine  that  took  the  United  States  into  that 
war. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  noted  time  and  time  and  time 
r.gam  in  the  Record,  'out  once  more  let  it  be  noted,  that  Ger- 
many and  no  other  nation  upon  the  earth  could  have  had  a 
submarine  at  that  t,me  except  as  the  tight  to  possess,  the 
riglit  to  buy  the  patents,  plans,  and  designs  needed  for  con- 
struction of  submarines,  was  made  available  to  those  that 
had  the  iJricc  to  pay  for  them  by  an  American  corporation 
which  made  a  stupendous  fortune  out  of  the  business  of 
armung  all  the  world  with  submarines. 

Our  own  American  conceiving,  cur  own  American  con- 
struction, mem  say  to  this  day,  was  responsible  for  our  entry 
into  Europe's  war. 

I  want  a  better  reason  than  that,  snd  the  boys  who  were 
in  tlie  service  want  a  belter  reason  than  that  for  having  been 
called  to  make  the  sacrifice  which  they  finally  made. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  that  was  not  tlic  purpose;  but 
if  llie  present  interruption  was  intended  to  divert  me  and  to 
drag  me  away  from  demonstration  cf  the  existence  of  a  large 
munitions  trade  ni  1914,  1915,  1916,  and  1917,  I  want  the 
REooriD  at  this  point  to  make  note  that  I  have  not  lost  that 
string,  and  I  shall  now  come  back  to  it  to  the  extent,  perhaps, 
I  of  repeating  a  statement  which  I  wish  Senators,  if  they  have 
not  already  done  so.  may  fix  in  their  own  minds. 

Tlu  president  cf  the  Du  Pont  Corporation  explained  in  191G 
their  situation  m  these  words: 

If  the  war  had  ended    we  would  have  been  in  a  l;ad  conditii'ii. 

He  was  explaining  at  the  tini"  that  they  would  at  one 
time  have  had  to  return  $100,000,000  to  the  Alhes.  Mr. 
Piorie  du  Pont  stated: 

We  eanie  into  tliis  war  in  1917  with  plants  c.ipable  of  making 
400  000 'xiO  pcond.s  of  powder  annually  in  our  own  rrniniry  The 
annual  report  of  the  Du  Pont  Cnrpcration  In  1916  stated  that 
the  ta.\es  in  1916  alor.e  will  aggregate  an  amount  equr.l  to  170 
perreni  of  our  enure  ret  earnings  for  tlie  year  1912,  m  whiCh 
\e;!r  we  had  tlie  largest  earnings  in  the  liistcry  cf  the  cna- 
piuiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  may  rem.ark  that  this  is  slightly  indic- 
ative of  the  keenest  kind  cf  growth,  starting  in  1914,  cf  the 
munitions  industry  in  this  laiid. 

The  idea  that  there  were  no  munition  makers  in  America 
at  the  end  of  1916  to  the  beginning  of  1917  who  profiled 
from  a  continuation  cf  the  war,  and  who  would  have  lost  by 
its  sudden  close,  is  simply  preposterous,  and  it  is  not  believ- 
able that  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  would  rise 
in  his  place  and  so  contend. 

The  following  names  of  companies,  and  the  types  of 
m.unitions  and  material  produced,  are  from  exhibit  No. 
2156,  b"ginning  at  pase  7941  cf  the  Senate  Munitions  Com- 
mittee hearings,  part  26.  Mr.  President,  the  table  from 
which  I  am  quoting  was  prepared  from  the  j.  p.  Morgan 
&;  Co.  records,  and  I  am  citing  from  it  only  arm.s.  am.muni- 
ticn.  and  implements  of  war  produced  for  the  British  Gcv- 
ernment  by  American  companies  in  1915  and  1916,  for 
which  payment  was  made  by  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.,  commer- 
cial and  financial  agency  for  the  British  Government 
during  the  war.  No  reference  is  made  to  the  sales  m.ade  to 
France;  no  reference  is  made  to  the  .sales  made  by  other 
age  ncies  than  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  to  Eneland. 

The  Allegheny  Steel  Co. — and  this  is  the  information  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  was  so  eager  to  have — was  produc- 
ing $1  800.000  worth  of  shell  forgings  and  shell  steel  for  the 
British  Government  in  1916. 

The  Aetna  Explosives  Co.  was  producing  $1,300,000  worth 
of  nitrocellulose  powder  for  the  British  in  1916. 
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Th'^  Amcrlc.in  Munitions  Co.  wa.s  producing  $1,600,000 
worth  cf  fu/t.s  f  ir  ihc  Bri'ish  in  If;  15. 

Bu'  th.a.  Mr.  Prcs.d'^ni.  wa.-;  -mill  potatoes,  that  was 
nothing  by  coinpar.scn  w:Lh  wliat  other  coiporations  were 
doin« 

The  Ameriran  Can  Co.  wa^  mr.nufactur.nT  $32.8""0  000 
worth  of  shrapnr-l  shells  for  the  British  in  I'l")  a:-v(1  1916. 

The  Amcric.  n  Ca:  &  Foundry  Ci  was  n-anuf.uturin:^ 
$30  000.000  worth  of  sh»^lLs  for  the  Br.Uih  ;n  1915  and  1916. 

Oh.  what  a  m.scrably  Insignilkant  trade  was  the  trade 
In  muniticns. 

The  American  LocomotJve  Co.  was  nrianufactunnc  $94  ''00,- 
000  worth  of  shell.,  and  fuzes  for  thi^  British  in  1915  and 
1916.  No  munitioi.s  tradtj.'  It  was  miign^ricat.t.  It  wa.s  of 
no  influence,  no  weight  at  ail,  prior  to  our  tntry  into  the 
World  War. 

Th-'  American  Steam  Gauce  Cn.  wa.^  mak'n:^  fotir  and  a 
lialf  nuJhcn  dollar:-  worth  of  fuzes  fcr  the  Bi  itisli  in  1915 
and  1916. 

The  American  Steel  F'our.dnes  were  manufacturing  $35.- 
000000  worth  of  .-hill.-  fu  the  British  in  1915  and  l'Jl''i. 

The  Ansoi-.'.a  Manufaclurinp  Co.  was  prnduc.nft  S4  GCO  CCO 
worth  of  fuze«  for  the  British  m  1915  and  l^ilti 

Th-  Artillery  Fu->e  C'v  wa.s  n^akmg  $6,100,000  worth  of 
fu■.V'^  for  the  BnUh  in  1915. 

The  B.ildwin  Locomotive  Co.  was  manufactunnft  $32.- 
000  000  wiinh  cf— 'Ah.:t.'  Lccomof.ves?  Thirty-t'.vo  nr.Uion 
dt  ;'.ar.s  worth  of  shells  icr  th?  Bntish  in  1915  and  1916. 

The  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  wa;;  prcriucinc  $183  000,000  woith 


of  .sh. 


and  ammuni'inn  for  the  Br;f.--h  ;n  !915  and  1916. 


The  E  W.  Bh.v..  Co  wa.s  makm-  $33,000,000  wort!:  of  shells 
and  explosives  lor  the  Briti.>h  m  1915  and  1916. 

The  Bartlett-Hayward  Co.  wa.s  manutactur.n.'  $14. 500.000 
worth  of  shells  and  ammunition  fcr  the  Briiisn  in  1915  and 
1916. 

The  Senate  will  note  I  am  still  in  the  B'.s. 

The  J.  G.  Brill  Co.  was  producmg  $1,500,000  worth  of  .shells 
Icr  the  British  m  1915. 

Th."  Buitor-R'.eh.ird.>  Co.  was  making  $4  500,000  wciih  cf 
TNT  !v^r  the  Briti.sh  m  1915  and  1916. 

N<^  [!:•(.!•'  m  m.uni'r^ns  to  speak  ef.  Nr't  an  influence  upcn 
our  roonomy.  Mr  Piesulent.  I  pc:nt  cut  fhat  those  I  ha.e 
memoiied  are  or.ly  llic  As  a. id  Bs  of  the  alphabet  of  Ameii- 
lan  eorporalinns  which  were  domiT  a  bu.>iii'"-s  in  arri).^.  am- 
munition, arvi  implLinents  cf  w-.t  w:rhi  Bniam  aicne  in  1915 
e.nd  1916  I  have  i:or.e  through,  only  'he  A's  and  B's  and 
h.ave  nt  :  trud  to  covei  them  ail.  1  shall  be  most  I'lap-^y,  if 
the  Senator  frcin  Kenrucky  insists,  to  ko  tlireu':!;  the  C'^  D's, 
E"s,  Ps.  G's.  and  so  forth,  d"^wn  through  the  Z  s.  I  haw  pa"" 
ntter  piige  of  them.  leveahng  h'^w  very  ticmer.di.:iis  became 
th'^  trade  in  muniticns  in  the  United  States  fcr  foreign  gov- 
err.ments  in  1915  and  1316. 

Mr    BARKLEV.     Mr    Prei-ident,  wili  the  Senator  \  .eld? 

Mr.  NYE      I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr  B.\RKLEY  To  what  extent  did  fhe  concerns  winch 
were  .^elhn^  ihe.-'^  pruducts  to  Britain  and  France  lo.se  that 
bu.>ine>s  wh-m  we  entered  the  war'  To  \\h:\.  ex'ent  were 
thty  !>  quired  to  c'lrtail  .si\les  abroad  in  order  that  they  might 
supply  cur  own  Government ']' 

Mr.  NYE.  I  .sh".r  show  the  Senator  that  meat  of  them  d.d 
not  curtail  sales  abroad  at  all  They  even  cuniinu^^d  lurnish- 
ir.g  fo'eign  gevernni'-nts  at  the  expense  of  our  own  nalicnaJ 
defense,  refusmc  to  fill  the  orders  oi"  the  Unit.^d  States  Gcv- 
einnunt  when  Arneiiean  bankers  insisted  that  indusiue.-,  first 
luifill  the  orders  cf  foreign  governments.  I  shall  show  thai  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Wius  that  cn  the  ground  that  they  had 
contia."    that  th^y  ccu.'d  not  revoke? 

Mr  NYE.  In  part:  just  as  there  are  now  floods  of  con- 
tracts m  Am.erican  aircraft  factories  f'om  Bn^a'n  and  Pi'nnce 
to  such  a  point  that  the  expectations  of  our  Army  and  Navy 
with  re-p«;ct  to  the  ."^upply  of  aircraft  for  cur  own  Military 
E.-tablr-hment  are  not  being  fulfilled. 

Mr    LEE.     Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield 


Mr.  LEE.  W'^uld  not  legislation  to  prrvLnt  war  profi-eenn  ; 
tak'-  (.a:--  <;i  thif  Lond.tion  to  which  the  Senator  is  relernng? 
I  a:n  in  full  agreement  with  the  Senator  m  h.  ':  -i^.'  agamst 
war  profits  and  liis  effort  to  rcm.ove  anyth  ng  ihat  mij^ht  be 
an  incentive  to  war.  but  would  not  that  problem  be  taken  care 
cf  by  legi.'-lation  to  prevent  profiteenrg  in  wartime? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  any  legislaticn 
proposed  in  the  name  cf  war-profits  legislation  would  have 
had  the  least  effect  upon  cur  1914  and  1915  trade  with  the 
Allies,  or  would  have  any  effect  upon  our  present  trade  with 
the  Allies,  or  cur  trade  with  nations  at  war,  up  until  the  time 
we  become  actively  a  part  oi  such  war.  I  should  Lke  to  reach 
the  situation  which  we  now  have  and  which  we  had  in  1914, 
1915,  and  1916 — and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
aj^-rt'-es  w.th  n^e — uith  a  tax  program.  In  1514,  1315,  and 
1916  the  Government  levied  a  so-called  munitions  tax,  which 
did  not  amount  to  very  much.  It  might  have  been  much 
gi eater  than  it  was,  to  the  greater  security  of  the  United 
Slates  and  its  people. 

Mr  LEE.  At  the  present  time,  regardless  cf  what  may 
happ-n  in  the  future,  it  seems  to  me  a  good  pr<:>ventive  meas- 
ure would  be  fcr  Congress  to  pass  anti-war-profiteering  legis- 
lation. The  S-nator,  himself,  is  a  oauthor,  along  with 
many  other  Senators,  of  tax  legislation  which  would  recover 
piofits  resulting  frcm  war.  Such  legislation  could  evi  n  be 
made  to  apply  to  profits  from  any  wars,  regardless  of  whether 
or  not  the  United  States  participated.  My  und.'-rstanding  cf 
such  legi.>la*ion  is  that  it  is  intended  to  prevent,  so  far  as 
possible,  any  interest  m  anybody  el-e's  wiir.  and  to  remr-ve 
any  possibh  pro'it  incntiv?  from  war.  It  stcms  to  m.c  the 
fact.s  to  which  the  S''nitcr  is  referring  deal  with  the  s.tuation 
of  war  profits,  and  should  be  t.ik;  n  care  of  with  war-profits 
legislation.  We  have  such  legislation  pending.  Tlie  Pr-e.^i- 
dent.  m  two  spenehes  to  Congress,  has  recommended  legis- 
lation to  prevent  wr  profiteering.  It  srrju^  to  me  that  is  a 
question  winch  mus:  be  d^alt  with  by  separate  lecislaticn. 

Mr.  NYE.  It  is;  and.  knowing  of  the  Senator'.':  k^en  interest 
m  acconipMshmg  that  kind  cf  legislation,  I  v  ill  say  to  him 
th.r  th"re  Is  no  road  on  which  I  will  nor  go  wi'h  him  to  the 
end  in  securing  the  pa5.sage  of  adecj.n.tf^  wartime  tax  lep..,- 
lati'jn.  Pcihaps  wh.en  we  are  thr.  ut;h  with  the  p*mding  legi.s- 
lation  we  may  have  an  epportun.ty  to  provide  seme  tax.ition 
to  apply  to  American  indu.<tnes  which  grow  fat  at  the  ex- 
p»^ns-e  of  oth-^r  p?op!e<^'  wars,  and  to  the  incom.es  of  which 
we  ough*  to  have  l.^rger  access. 

Mr    MINTON.     Mr.  President 

Ml    NYE      I  yield  to  th"  Senator  frrm  Indiana. 

Mv.  MTNTON.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  North 
Dak:t,L  whether  or  not  I  understood  him  correctly  a  mf;m.ent 
aL,.5  Did  the  Sen? tor  say  that  our  air  program  v,-as  not  kof  p- 
ing  up  with  schedule,  and  that  it  was  somichow  being  delayed? 

Mr.  NYE      I  did. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  S':nator's  -ourc"  cf  information  is  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ofSc^r  who  is  charged  with  respon- 
.- ability  for  the  progress  of  the  procram  I  refer  to  General 
A'^nold,  who  told  us  not  more  than  a  w^t-k  aeo  that  the  Army 
was  abroast  of  its  schedule  with  its  air  defenses  in  the  pro- 
gram mapnt  d  on'  by  the  Congi'ess.  Ke  h.a.-  the  responsibil.ty 
Ic  r  iha*  prrrrram 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pres'Henr  in  a  p-evious  address  to  the  Sen- 
ate cn  OetcbiT  13  I  made  reference  to  this  sam.e  m.at'er. 
The  RzccPD  is  ccm.plete  wi'h  respett  to  my  views  and  rep- 
resentations upon  that  score.  On  a  pre\  ions  date  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wiscoii'^in  Mr.  L\  Follette!  dw^-lt  at  creat  length 
upon  the  int' rftren.ce  with  our  own  production  for  national 
deiVnse  m  the  form  of  aircraft.  I  shall  net  go  back  over 
that  ground  acain  at  this  time. 

I  return  to  the  point  I  was  making.  I  have  gone  throurh 
only  the  A's  and  B's  ei'n-c  a  very  snrall  part  of  Ameriean 
indi'strv  which  was  tiH;r2  tremendous  orders  for  the  Allies 
in  1914  and  1915.  and  building  a  treniendous  m,ur.it;cns  trade 
m  this  country  in  answer  to  thase  who  ha\o  tjeen  insisting 
that  th.^  muniticns  industry  in  the  United  States  in  1^14. 
1915.  and  1916  was  msii^nificant  and  did  not  amount  to  anv- 
thiUK  at  all.  I  rep<i»at,  that  the  cases  which  I  have  cited 
talie  us  cnly  through  the  B's  on  the  Morgan  ccntracts  for 
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the  Briti.sh  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
If  S'  nators  need  further  facts  to  convince  them  of  the  exlst- 
(  nee  of  a  very  large-scale  munitions  industry  throughout  the 
country  in  1915  and  1916,  I  can  continue  through  to  the 
end  of  the  list,  nnd  th^n  begin  on  the  arms,  munitions,  and 
impl'  ments  of  war  produced  by  American  companies  for  the 
Fi'  nch,  paid  for  throu-h  Morgan  &■  Cei,  in  1915  and  1916. 
This  ir  dustry  was  equipped  to  produce  munitions  of  war  for 
the  British  and  tlie  French.  No  request  has  been  made  for 
fuitlvr  reading;  but  I  note,  for  the  mlcrmalion  of  Senators 
'Alio  are  inteiested  that  if  they  will  consult  part  26  of  the 
in'initions  indus'ry  investigation  tluy  will  find,  starting  at 
lia  '-  Tim  and  running  to  and  including  page  7985,  h.ow  ex- 
tensive wa.s  the  tiade  with  Great  Britain  alone  handled 
tlircu"h  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  during  the  2  years  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  war. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Mr    President,  will  the  Srnator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  t'Uuily  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  GFOilGE.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  at  that 
I)o!nt  if  tlie  credits  liandled  by  J.  P,  Moru;'.n  &  Co.  for  the 
British  anti  Frent'h  did  not  al>o  comprise  other  things  than 
arms  arid  munitions? 

Mr.  NYE.  .No,  Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  through  the 
I'st  and  ha\e  selected  only  those  I'ems  which  would  lend 
themselves  to  tlie  classification  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  under  the  amis  embargo. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  understand  wh.at  the  Srnator  has  done. 
My  question  is.  Did  not  J,  P.  Morgan  &•  Co.  also  handl"  other 
credits;'  Were  they  not  also  purchasing  agents  fur  the  Allies 
111  connection  with  fo(^d  supplies? 

Mr.  NYE.     'ihey  were. 

Mr.  GEORGE.     Yes. 

Mr.  NYE.  But  that  is  not  included  in  the  figures  I  have 
QU'ited  here  today. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  understand  and  appreciate  that.  I  was 
asking  that  question  preparatory  to  a.^kinrr  another  question. 
DuMiin  the  World  War.  from  1914  to  1910,  we  had  a  very  great 
expaii.'-ion  m  all  our  commerce  and  trade  with  belligerent 
countries,  d.d  we  not? 

Mr.  NYE.     That  i.>  quite  true. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Will  tlie  Senator  be  able  to  point  cut  dur- 
ing the  course  of  his  address  the  percentage  of  that  trade 
and  commerce  wh'ch  properly  should  be  allocated  to  arms, 
mu. lit  ions,  and  implements  of  war  and  to  other  article^  tiiat 
wonlci  not  b.-  u.-.ed  tor  war  purpn.sts? 

Mr,  NYE.  I  think  I  can  approximate  the  figures  at  this 
time.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  of  our  total  trade  with  Great 
Britain  in  those  2  years,  scmrewliere  between  22  percent  and 
24  pi  cent  was  confined  to  arms  and  munitions  and  insiru- 
II  eni>  of  war.  and  about  13  to  14  percent  of  our  whole  trade 
V.  iih  France  during  th.at  period  lent  itself  to  the  descripiion 
undei  that  category  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  instruments 
o:    ■\nv.     Do- s  that   answer  the  Senator? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Yes;  but  I  also  wanted  to  invite  the  Sen- 
ator's attention  to  the  fjct  that  m  the  period  of  the  World 
War.  with  such  a  large  portion  ol  the  world  invoh'ed,  there 
wa-  boiund  to  be  a  certain  war  economy  in  any  nation  that 
V, as  supplying  large  nuantities  cf  raw  materials  or  of  manu- 
Inctuitd  products  or  both.  I  think  we  could  all  agree  upon 
tliut. 

Now  I  wish  to  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the  fact 
that  althouuh  credit  was  not  extend-d  directly  by  the  muni- 
tion makers,  was  it  not  one  ol  tlie  chief  vices  of  the  1914, 
U^15,  and  1916  period  that  credit  was  extended  in  the  United 
Stales  for  amis,  murnnons,  and  war  supplies? 

Mr.  NYE.  Yes;  I  think  tho.se  of  us,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  G(0igia,  who  served  upon  the  committee  to  wliich 
I  have  referred,  came  very  d.-finitely  to  that  conclusion. 

Mr,  GEORGE.  Of  course,  I  know  the  Srnator  is  noi  un- 
m.indful  of  the  fact  that  in  the  measure  now  before  the 
Stnate  we  have  pressed  ciu'  ingenuity  almost  to  the  breaking 
point  to  prevent  the  exten.-ion  of  credit  for  arms,  amm.uni- 
tion,  and  im.plemicnts  of  war. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  wi.,h  I  could  fe-l  with  the  S.mator  tliat  all 
the  loopholes  have  all  been  stopped,  but  I  cannot  do  so. 


Mr.  GEORGE.  I  would  not  say  that  "all  have  been 
stopped."  but  we  have  gone  as  far,  I  think,  as  any  great 
nation  has  ever  gone  to  prevent  the  extension  cf  credit  for 
strictly  war  purposes. 

Mr.  NYE.     I  think  that  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  think  I  fully  appreciate  the  Senator's 
argument,  and  that  is  that  in  the  period  of  1914  to  1916, 
Inclusive,  we  had  in  this  country  a  rapidly  developing  war 
economy.  That  is  unavoidable,  and  my  distinguished  friend 
from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Lee  I  is  not  going  to  remedy  that 
situation  by  locking  the  stable  after  the  horse  has  been 
stolen.     He  will  by  heavy  taxes  only  add  to  the  difficulty. 

Mr.  NYE.     Tliat  is  true. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  He  will  only  increase  in  any  wartime 
period  the  cost  of  living  and  the  cost  of  everything  the 
pe(-ple  have  to  buy.  It  is  very  proper  to  tax  excess  war 
profits,  but  there  is  no  real  way  to  avoid  a  war  economy  as 
I  see  It,     We  may  limit  it  or  we  may  restrict  it. 

Mr.  NYE.  May  I  suggest  that  there  is  a  real  way,  though 
probably  a  way  in  which  only  a  small  minority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  tlie  Senate  would  concur.  That  would  be  a  complete 
embargo  upon  all  trade  with  nations  at  war.  We  could  pre- 
vent then  the  expansion  cf  that  kind  of  economy. 

Mr,  GEORGE.  That  might  accomplish  it.  and,  I  think, 
perhaps,  it  would. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon;  there  would  be  one 
moie  method,  and  that  would  be  to  restrict  wartime  trade  on 
the  basis  of  the  normal  flow  before  war  arose,  and  strive 
to  maintain  on  a  quota  basis  only  that  normal  average  flow 
of  ccmmerce  to  nations  at  war. 

Mr,  GEORGE.  I  would  not  want  to  enter  into  that  dis- 
cussion, because  I  apprehend  that  neither  this  Nation  nor  any 
other  great  nation  would  pay  a  price  of  that  kind  now  when 
productive  capacity  is  so  great. 

The  point  I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  Senator's  attention  was 
that  certainly  in  this  measure  now  before  the  Senate  we  have 
gone  to  the  utmost — indeed,  I  know  of  no  great  power  in  the 
history  of  the  world  that  so  exhausted  its  ingenuity  as  we 
hnve  in  the  pending  joint  resolution — to  prevent  the  building 
up  of  a  war  economy,  at  least  on  a  credit  basis,  which  was  the 
vice  of  conditions  which  arose  in  the  United  States  between 
1914  and  1916,  inclusne.  Of  course,  the  war  economy  itself, 
though  on  a  strict  cash  basis,  has  certain  very  great  disad- 
vantag(s;  certain  very  palpable  objections;  I  grant  that;  but 
I  think  that  we  mu.:t  look  at  these  questions  practically,  and 
there  is  a  point  beyond  which  we  cannot  go  in  dealing  with 
our  people.  Therefore,  when  we  have  taken  away  the  oppor- 
tunity of  building  a  war  economy  in  this  country  on  the  credit 
basis,  which  I  concede  to  be  the  vice  of  what  happened  be- 
tween 1914  and  1916  in  the  United  States  so  far  as  it  may 
have  been  one  of  the  influences  that  led  us  into  the  World 
War.  I  want  to  direct  the  Senate's  attention  to  the  fact  that 
we  have  gone  certainly  a  long  way  to  prevent  a  war  economy 
built  upcn  credit. 

Mr.  NYE,  I  agree  with  that,  and  I  agree  that  we  went 
a  long  way  in  1937  when  w'e  wrote  what  is  now  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  We  had  gone  a  much  further  way  on  the  1st 
day  of  last  May  than  we  had  on  the  2d  day  of  May  when 
the  administration  permitted  a  part  of  our  neutrality  law  of 
1937  to  expire;  namely,  the  cash-and-carry  feature,  which 
applied  to  all  commerce  that  was  not  covered  by  the  arms 
embargo.  There  is  no  denying  that  the  administration  let 
the  cash-and-carry  feature  of  the  law  die,  the  same  forces 
that  today  arc  arguing  we  must  have  cash  and  carry. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  makes  the  point  that  we  have 
gone  a  long  way.  We  have  done  so.  The  pending  measure, 
though  it  lends  itself  to  a  great  deal  of  criticism,  which  will 
be  voiced  when  we  get  to  the  amendments,  does  go  a  long 
way.  further  by  far,  I  presume,  than  anyone  would  have 
dared  a  dozen  years  ago  to  believe  a  nation  would  ever  go. 
But  right  here  and  now  we  can  go  a  considerable  degree 
further.  If  we  will  only  hang  on  to  the  arms  embargo,  and 
then  adopt  cash  and  carry  and  make  it  apply  upon  such 
conimodities  as  the  embargo  does  not  cover,  we  can  destroy 
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what  miph*   hr   a  boavirr  influence  upon  us  thun  v.o  are 
ready  ^..''id  '.v.il.r-'  n^w  to  adm;t. 

Mr  SCHWELLENTIACII  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

TliP  PRESIDINCf  OFFICER  I>)o>  thc"^  S-nator  from 
North  rh'kota  yield  to  'h"  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr    NYE      I  y:.  Id 

Mr  SCHWEI  I.I.NBACII.  May  I  n.^k  thp  Senator  why  he 
says  that  on  tJi-  2  1  d.iy  of  May  the  adnilnistraMon  per- 
mitted the  cash-and-ciiry  pr(  \i.b.on  to  expire?  Did  it  net 
expire  a.-,  a  matur  »  f  operation  of  law  under  the  terms  of 
the  act  itself? 

Mr  NYE  T)  nt  is  correct,  but  without  any  effort  on  the 
part  of  tlio-e  who  are  new  .~rck:ns?  to  reinstate  the  casli-and- 
carry  pr'm.'-'.on  *o  cU-co:'..pli.-h  its  renewal. 

Mr  SCHWEU-EN'BACH  Th»'  Senator.  I  think,  mu-.t  stand 
corrected,  in  that  those  cf  us  who  are  intere.-ted  in  the  admin- 
i.'-tration  d.d  everythini?  we  poss:biy  cruld  to  try  to  Ret  some 
such  provision  m  the  law  last  May  We  started  hearings,  as 
I  rem-  mb-r,  m  April,  and  were  ready  to  v.o  ahead.  The  re- 
siK)n.^ib;l'.ty  for  the  failure  of  the  cash-and-carry  provi.>ion. 
which  expired  on  the  1st  of  May  to  be  rem:  tated  :n  the 
law  cannot  be  transferr:>d  from  those  who  refuied  to  permi* 
it  to  t^o  throuKh  at  that  tune  over  onto  the  admini.'^tra* uni. 
It  wa>  the  adinin:i.tratu  n  that  wanrt  d  to  rem.tate  it.  I 
I  have  no  objection  to  argument  as  to  the  merit  or  tlu-  lack 
cf  merit  ot  the  arms  eiiibarco.  but  certainly  the  Senator 
frcm  Noith  L'.ik  ta  i~  n'..t  beins  fair  witli  'Iv  admini.-tru- 
lion  when  he  i«ays  that  it  was  the  admini.stration  that  iiu;de 
it  pn  .s  ble  i"r  the  ea.^h-and-carry  provision  to  expire  un 
the  It  dny  of  May. 

Mr.  NYE.  Who  did  make  it  pcs&ible  for  the  arms  i:nba;^o 
to  e.xpire  en  the  1st  cf  May? 

M-  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  same  gentlenun  who  are 
attempting:  to  defeat  this  legislation  at  the  present  time. 

M;  NYE.  Tile  same  K*'ntlemen  who  are  now  attempting 
to  retain  the  aims  embarKo  and  write  into  the  neuirality 
pro^'Kim  a  provision  which  will  provide  a  cash-and-carry 
cover-all  for  other  commud.t.e.>':'  Is  the  Senator  .-aym.g  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  ,Mr.  Cl.xrkI  and  I.  who  la..t 
sprir.g  introduced  leeislation  which  was  referred  to  the 
Foreii^n  Relations  Committee,  asking  for  a  renewal  cf  cash 
and  carry,  are  respon.^ble  for  its  death  last  May? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  say  that  absolutely.  There 
are  .-cme  Members  cf  this  b<idy  who  believe  they  know  so 
much  more  about  this  question  than  anybody  else  that  if 
the  'ts"  are  ma  cnx^.sed  the  way  they  want  tliem.  or  the 
"i's"  are  not  doLtecI  they  way  they  want  them,  then  the 
whole  thing  nuist  go  out  of  the  umdcw;  they  are  willing  lo 
stand  up  and  fi^^ht. 

Mr.  NYE.  Ml.  President,  the  Senator  from  Washint'ton  is 
sijy.nu  that  tl.e  Sena'ijr  from  M;s.m  un  .Mr.  Cl.ahk..  ilie  Sen- 
ator from  M.Ll;:i:an  .Mr.  V^^•DtNBERGi.  and  I  last  >pring  were 
not  r.  ady  to  tiade  ca^-h  and  carry  f^^r  repeal  cf  tiie  arms 
emba:i;o.  If  that  is  what  he  is  trying  to  .ay  I  plead  minify: 
but  that  dees  net  h.i\L'  anyth-ng  \v  do  with  the  will  that  was 
here  then,  as  it  is  now.  to  renew  ca^h  and  carry,  but  leave  the 


aim  ;  embaico  v. h. 


it  is. 


Mr.  SCir^'ELLLNBACH.     W.ll  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  »^iadlv  yield. 

Mr  SCHWLLLI:NL1ACII.  I  do  net  think  th'-  Senator  is 
qu.te  corr  et  ana  I  d'ubt  eitlier  the  patrr^ti.sm  or  t;it^  states- 
manship of  makinc  a  st.itement  of  tha'  kind  m  th.e  di.sou?- 
sjon  cf  th.-  very  senotis  qucstien.  that  anybody  wan'ed  to 
mak-?  a  -trade. "  I  believe  tnat  the  United  States  caii  bf  >t 
&tay  out  of  war  bv  :ne.in>  of  'he  repeo!  of  Uu-  arms  c:nbareo. 
The  Senator  irom  North  Dakoia  di.-acrees;  but  at  that  time 
and  at  thi^  tin.e  I  'h.mk  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates 
slicuid  take  suine  ac;-  n  upon  it,  and  certainly  it  was  v.nt  the 
admmistration  that  stepped  action  dunnt:  May.  Jui..\  and 
July  of  this  vear  It  vsas  those  who  were  oppesed  to  tho 
adinniistration  who  stopped  action  at  that  tim.o. 

Mr.  NY'E.  Mr  President,  comms;  back  acain  to  the  w.ViU- 
ente,  tlie  magnitude  cf  the  munitions  industry  m  the  United 


States    m    hJlo    an  i    1^16 — which,    after    all. 


the    thing 


I  am  trying  to  establish  here  this  afternoon — I  want  to  cite 
oncp  at-'am  tho.^e  D'l  P'^nt  figures. 

For  1915  and  1916  they  were  doing  S26J  OOO.PCO  wcnh  cf 
explosives  btu.n-jss  for  the  British  ak;ne,  not  inciuamg  the 
French,  and  njt  incUidir'::  the  Rusiins.  Bv  S' ptembcr  1, 
191(3.  there  were  ai)0ur  Sli.OOC.COO  worth  cf  macl:ine-cun  eon- 
tracts  placed  hrre.  Tr.rau^h  that  peiud  the  total  irude  in 
munitions  which  had  been  established  had  assumed  net  an 
in-^^itrnificiint  propo'.tion  but  a  tremendous  mai'ni'ude.  That 
niunitu.ns  trade  became  a  really  vital  part  of  our  c-onomy 
here  m  the  Umti'd  States  <n-en  before  we  entered  the  war. 
Exhibits  beiore  the  C'immitt(-e  on  Munitu  iis  :vi\r  -hown 
that  of  the  total  exports  to  Great  Britain  and  France  handled 
by  the  purcha.^ing  a^.:  ncy  of  J.  P.  Mcrean  &  Cu.  alone,  the 
bulk  of  the  contracts  were  completed  by  the  end  cf  lilT;  and 
the  f!::ures  are  therefore  related  to  the  total  export  figures 
fui  the  years  1915,  1916   and  1917. 

The  de.^cr'-^:tian  of  the  Morgan  exports  civen  m  these  ex- 
hibr^  shows  that  for  the  years  in  question  exports  of  ma- 
ter:al  covered  by  the  present  embaruo  amounted  to  S  1.464. - 
762  543.  or  approximately  70.2  percent  of  tlie  total  business 
to  En^iland  handled  b.v  Morgan's  export  department:  the  fla- 
mes for  France  for  the  .s.mie  period  are  $Vj2.3Tu.733,  or  ap- 
prox:m.ately  30  percent  of  the  export.s  for  Fi'anct  hundl'.-d  by 
Morgan's  purchasing  aceney;  a  total  of  approximately  $1,800.- 
000. OCO  of  foreipn  trade  ir.  commodities  that  today  .stand 
dehn-d  as  arms,  ammimition.  and  impleuK  nts  of  war.  Those 
fittut'";  -i,T  not  irirlude  the  export  at  ;(.'n.-  thtit  w<  re  made  a.side 
and  iipari  frem  tho.^e  handled  by  .J.  P   Moix'i>n  &  Co. 

It  w.:u;d  not  b::'  ar  all  unfair  to  s-^.y  >hat  our  trnde  in  that 
period  m  arm.--,,  ammunition,  and  impl'^mmts  of  war  had  as- 
sumed a  total  of  as  much  as  Sl'  OCO  000  010:  and  yet  men  will 
stand  here  on  the  floor  turn  their  backs  np.Tn  that  record, 
and  say  that  our  n. unit  ions  industry  wis  insipniiieant — in- 
significant when  it  wa.<  .so  tremendous  a  part  of  our  whole 
economy. 

Th'"  reprt\sontation  rv^ardina  the  insi'.rn;fieanc»  of  o'.ir 
munitions  industry  was  introduced  here  by  referrnn  to  Mr. 
Newton  D.  Baker's  words  as  to  what  were  and  what  were 
not  facts  as  of  that  period.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr  B.^RKi.EYl  quoted  further  from  Mr.  Baker's  article  to 
thf  f  fleet  that  the  United  States  had  to  cet  munitions  from 
Ent;:,ind  and  Fiance  because  our  own  m.unitions  makers  were 
not  equipped  to  supply  us. 

I  d.-slke  havmc:  'n  u'  over  pround  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Miss(;uri  iMr.  CL.AkK  1  has  so  ad'.quately  covered:  but. 
Mr  Presidi  nt  I  want  this  record  never  to  be  covered.  I 
want  there  nt\>r  to  be  any  chance  for  anyone  to  point  to 
tlv  record  and  a-k.  "Why  were  not  thes,-  fir's  drr.>n 
honv'  again  and  again  a;Ki  apam  when  advoca'es  of  repeal 
were  misrepresenting  the  facts  as  they  were  b^>inc  misrep- 
re.sented.  consciously  or  uncenscidiMy .'"  The  fact  of  th.e 
in.ut.r  is  that  the  munitions  industry  in  this  cour.try  was 
too  busy  supplyinor  Encland  and  Fi-ance  during  1915  ami 
1916  'o  bolh'^r  about  American  order.^  and  further  thiy 
wor,^  tooled  to  allied  specifications,  and  had  a  hard  time 
turning  over  to  American  specifications  after  we  got  into 
the  war. 

Let  me  r^ad  to  the  Senate  some  very  revealine  excrpts 
from  corrc-pondence  on  this  subject  between  the  Midvale 
S'f^pl  Co..  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  E.  W.  Moir.  apcnt  in  the 
United  State;  for  Th.>  Bmish  Ministry  d  Mtinitions,  m  1916. 

On  June  23.  1916  Mr.  Moir  wrote  to  Monzan's  concerning 
the  Midvale  Steel  Cr's  12-inch  shell  contract,  f'  r  th.  British 
G'  v'lnincnt.  He  po.nted  out  that  Midvale  had  b  en  pr(  duc- 
m  '  shells  for  the  British,  and  that  they  were  m.-tallinK  new 
maeh::;ery  in  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
i:;s  shells.     He  said: 

\Vp  have  alw.iys  unclerstord  thnt  :t  w.k':  the  intention  to  con- 
tinue wnrknvT  'h'^  existing  plant  on  British  12-inrh  sholl  after  the 
new  ^hcp  ;s  nnished.  until  the  cr;mp:ctK'n  cf  the  ccnlracls.  hut  new 
I  nin  infcrmecl  that  the  company  Intend  turnini'  i-vf-r  ex:st:n;j 
mach;ne<^  and  the  labor  enipluyed  on  same  en  to  the  manutactu.e 
of  shdl  for  the  .\mer;can  Government. 

Cret  this  point!  Here  is  a  representative  cf  tl'.e  Bri'i-h 
Munitions  Ministry  wanting   to   knew,  '-Is   it   possible   that 
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American  li.du'trics  are  goinj;  to  turn  over  the  capacity  to 
producing  munitions  for  America?" 
He  went  on  in  his  letter: 

Tills  mcaiio.  of  ccuise.  that  unsk.lled  labor  is  g.Jing  to  be  put  on 
thr   m  .niir.icturc-   a    12-inch    Entibh    .-rh' :i     nnd  ~in    consrqucnce    It 
appe.irs    that    deliveries    Icr    scnic    coui.d'rable    f.nie 
ur.tatl.sfactory. 

For  the  purpose  of  the  record,  let  the  Record  show  that 
this  com.munication  wi.l  be  found  at  page  8187  of  part  XXVII 
of  the  Senate  Munitions  Hf  arin^s. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  President.  Mr.  Moir,  representative  of 
the  British  Munitioiia  Mini.~try,  v. as  worried  about  delivery 
of  the  B:iti:h  shells:  whereupon  E.  R.  Stettiniu.s — where  have 
we  heard  that  name  more  recently? — E.  R.  Stettinius.  head  of 
J.  P.  Morgan  k  Co.'s  (xp)rt  department,  wrote  to  Mr.  A.  C. 
Dmkey.  president  of  the  Midvale  Steel  Co..  on  July  22.  191G, 
a.sking: 

Have  yo\-  accepted  any  order?  from  the  Unl'ed  States  or  Italian 

Govi-rnment.s.  tiie  e.\e<-Ui)o:i  oi   which  h.it  uittrlered  or  may  uiter- 
feie  with    he  orders  you  have  received? 

That  is,  the  British  orders.     Listen.  Senators: 

On  July  27,   1916,  Mr.  Moir,  the  B;it:sh  agent,   informed 

Stettinius.  of  Morgan's,  tiiat  he  had  seen  the  Midvale  people, 

and — 

Tlicy  a.'«?nred  me  that  thev  have  Riven  up  the  idea  cf  turnlns:; 
OMT  The  r:,:i  shop  to  the  IJiu'ed  Stales  Government  shells,  and 
til. It  ti;i>y  wiil  put  their  whole  capacity  on  tlie  bntish  order.  excej:)t 
to  The  extent  of  four  lath'.'s  which  "will  be  u^ed  for  the  United 
States 

Con.^iderate  of  them.     Most  considerate  of  them. 
Finally,  on  July  29,  1916,  the  president  of  Midvale  Steel. 
Mr.  Dii.key,  wrote  Sttltinius.  of  Morgan's,  the  loilowmg: 

We  have  accepted  no  orders  from  either  the  Italian  Government 
or  the  United  States  Government,  the  execution  of  which  ha.s 
Interlcicd  or  may  interfere  with  order.s  wc  have  taken  fcr  English 
projectiles.     On   the  contrary,  In   order   to  further  production^ 

I  want  this  heard,  especially  by  those  Senators  "-ho  were 
asking  during  the  course  of  the  afternoon  for  this  infor- 
mation— 

On  t'l  •  ('n'rary.  In  order  to  further  production  of  English 
pri-jrcri'ies  on  nrd- r*  v,h:ch  we  have  en  hand,  we  have  seriously 
dclcived  the  completion  of  orders  for  American  projectiles  which 
were  placed  luiv;  pricjr  to  your  orders  and  en  which  delayed  orders 
we  are  paying  pciiaities  in  serious  amounts. 

Mr.  President,  foreign  orders  of  American  munitions  plants 
had  assumed  such  proportions  that  the  foreign  needs  went 
ahead  of  American  needs  in  our  munitions  plants.  I  suppose 
there  will  be  those  who  will  say  it  will  not  happen  again. 
Who  are  we  to  say  that  it  will  not  happen  again? 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Brown  in  the  chair). 
Does  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  read 
in  the  London  papers,  no  doubt,  about  the  great  applause 
(he  English  people  have  given  the  appointment  of  the  son 
of  Mr.  Stettmius  to  the  War  Munitions  Board  cf  the  present 
administration.  They  remember  very  vividly  how  much 
his  father  did  for  England  during  the  World  War,  and  they 
welcome  his  appointment. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  quite  appreciate  that:  but  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  I  have  agreed,  at  least  for  the  cour.se  cf  this 
clay,  that  we  do  not  care  a  tinker's  dam  what  is  thought  in 
Lc  ndon.  or  in  Berlin,  or  in  Moscow,  or  anywhere  else,  about 
what  we  are  doing  here.  We  are  acting  now  for  America, 
and  for  America  alone. 

I  now  come  back  to  the  demonstration  of  how  American 
industry  was  responding  first  to  foreign  requirements,  and 
secondly  only  to  American  requirements.  Certainly  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  it  is  putting  the  national  defense  of  the  United 
States  anything  but  first,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.     Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether 
the  same  thing  is  not  true  today,  in  the  case  of  the  building 
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of  airplanes — bombers?  Our  orders  are  being  held  up.  as 
I  understand  it.  m  order  that  th<^  ordeis  ol  Groat  Britain. 
France   Canada,  and  Australia  may  be  filled. 

Mr.  NYE.  Y'es.  Dem')nst ration  ol  th.ai  has  b:\"n  afforded 
in  previous  addresses  which  hfve  been  made  in  the  Senate, 
and  reference  was  a 'so  made  to  it  previously  today,  during 
an  hour,  perhap.s.  when  the  Senator  was  not  able  to  be 
prr'sent. 

Certainly  the  defense  of  the  United  States  was  not  then 
being  co?is;dercd  first.  It  was  allied  war  orders  that  were 
getting  the  first  atteniion.  That  is  the  advantage  of  turning 
over  cur  munitions  industry  to  supply  the  Allies,  so  that  our 
own  ordors  can  tske  second  place.  No  wond'T  the  United 
States  Army  was  not  doccntly  equipped,  according  lo  Mr. 
Baker,  oven  after  we  had  been  in  the  World  War  18  months. 
With  Morgan's  handling  the  British  orders  over  here  and  in- 
sisting that  deliveries  for  their  customers  have  preference, 
naturally  American  needs  took  second  place.  Oh,  no;  that 
will  not  happen  again;  never,  never,  never.  Is  there  anyone 
here  who  wishes  to  tay  today  that  he  was  in  Congress  and 
knew  this  to  be  the  state  of  facts?  No;  certainly  not.  Yet 
there  are  those  v.-ho  at  once  inquire,  "Are  you  attacking  those 
of  us  who  voted  the  declaration  of  war  in  1917?  Are  you  call- 
ing us  dumbbells?" 

I  have  never  noted,  in  15  years,  a  debate  in  the  Senate 
where  there  has  been  so  much  will  to  cover  up  the  real,  vital 
issues,  and  sail  cS  into  realms  many  of  wbich  have  no  relation 
whatsoever  to  the  issue  we  are  now  challenged  to  meet  in  the 
Senate. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  in  spite  of  this  past  experience,  and 
more  which  might  be  resorted  to  in  order  to  demonstrate  the 
po:nt  of  the  influence  of  foreign  orders,  it  is  proposed  that  we 
repeat  the  1914-17  performance,  and  gear  our  munitions  In- 
dustry to  British  and  French  needs,  to  their  specifications. 

Mr.  Leland  Summers,  who  was  vice  chairman  of  the  War 
Industries  Board  in  1917-18,  while  we  were  at  war.  made  a 
special  examination  at  the  request  of  the  Board  chairman, 
Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  into  the  causes  for  the  slowness  of  Amer- 
ican munitions  production. 

Is  any  Member  of  the  Senate  interested  in  knowing  what 
that  study  revealed?  He  found,  if  you  please,  on  May  13, 
1918,  that  the  delay  in  the  production  of  75-mm.  field  artillery 
was  due  to  the  changes  in  the  American  type  of  gun.  As 
soon  as  a  switch  was  made  to  the  French  type,  production 
proceeded;  but  in  the  production  of  the  American  type  there 
could  be  no  progress. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield.  ^ 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Was  that  not  due  to  the  fact  that  the  fac- 
tories had  been  geared  to  production  during  the  2 '2-year 

period 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  that  is  what  I  have  been  en- 
deavoring to  make  clear  this  afternoon,  that  we  had  geared 
our  production  for  foreign  orders  to  a  point  where  we  could 
not  supply  our  own  needs  in  our  own  country. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator  would  not  advo- 
cate that,  in  order  that  we  might  produce  a  particular  tjrpe  of 
cannon  or  gun  for  the  American  Army,  we  should  not  have 
gone  ahead  and  made  them,  as  we  had  been  making  them,  for 
the  foreign  purchasers,  would  he?  Is  he  criticizing  our 
Government  becau.se  it  accepted  the  French  design  instead 
of  undertaking  to  manufacture  a  new  design? 

Mr.  NYE.  Heaven  help  us,  our  "second  choice"  govern- 
ment at  that  time  had  no  other  choice.  They  had  to  take 
what  American  industry  had  geared  itself  to  produce.  How- 
ever much  they  wanted  a  product  of  their  own  speciflcations. 
the  military  authorities  of  the  United  States  could  not  have  it, 
and  they  had  to  be  content  with  production  under  speciflca- 
tions afforded  by  foreign  governments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  will  not  contend  that  the 
same  situation  exists  now,  because  up  to  that  time  this  type 
of  gun  had  not  been  manufactured  in  the  United  States  at 
all.  and  they  had  to  transform  the  activities  of  many  of  the 
factories  which  were  producing,  not  Eirms,  anmiunltion,  and 
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imp'.fmi'n's  of  war.  but  ord.nnry  comm'^rcuU  prrducts,  ^o 
fha'  !h'  y  could  produce  th"  products  which  W'-rt-  bcuig  .^old  to 
the  b- llccrtnt.s  on  th.e  r.tl.fr  .'^•.df  of  th-'  A'lantic.  Having 
gearfd  th-ir  mdusnit.s  to  ihat  -riit  of  prcducion,  tl  would 
have  bffn  folly  to  liavc  und'-rlak  n  to  ch.m-'e  it  a'.l  and  to 
have  h,:d  the  -ame  cxp»'r;tnce  Wf  ha  1  '.vith  the  L;b  rty  ir.nlor, 
which  we  started  from  scratch,  a--  the  Senator  will  recall.  If 
t.K:ik  us  a  lone  time  to  get  a  mo'or  which  would  be  satisfactory 
to  th»>  Gi)Vfitiniint.  and  after  we  Kot  )t,  we  did  not  g' t  f^.ghtins 
plan--  m  Europ.-  m  quantities  .sufficirnt  to  send  encu^ih  to 
Mipp.y  our  ow!)  Army  with  our  own  planes. 

Mr   MINTON     Mr.  PrcMdent.  will  the  Senator  yi.  Id^ 

Mr    NYE      I  yi^M 

Mr  MINTON.  LX><\s  not  the  Senntcr  know  that  we  took 
the  F\tnch  7j\  durinu'  the  World  War.  not  because  the  ma- 
chin<-ry  cf  thi5  count! y  was  pf^arcd  to  mak-'  the  75"s.  and  noi 
77's.  or  whatever  the  cahber  of  the  American  Army  run  v.-a^. 
but  we  :ook  th  "  French  75's  because  they  were  tlie  b'\';t  ^hoot- 
iiit:  piece  of  artil'rry  in  the  woi'd  and.  thaiik  G'kI.  the  French 
h.ul  be''n  buyui'^T  them  in  the  United  Sta*c->.  and  w<'  were 
p;t';)>irefl  tn  make  75's.    That  i.s  the  reason  why  we  to-^k  'hem. 

Ml  N'YE.  II  the  S^MiaMr  can  feel  <o  pood  about  what  hap- 
pcntd.  that  is  splndid;  buf  that  was  not  what  Mr.  Baruch'.s 
invrstisators  rrp.»icd  a^  tht  rfa.-rn  why  the  Anny  and  Navy 
had  fallen  back  on  the  Fr»  nch  pun.  I  shall  road  it  asam. 
Let  us  not  confiise  the  record  of  facts. 

I  am  tryinp  to  sh«w  what  Mr.  B.uueh's  investipatcr  for  the 
War  Indu.'-rries  Board  reported  was  th.e  cause  f  ir  the  slowness 
01  .■X-r.truan  munitions  production.  H*^  found  on  May  13. 
lf»18  that  'he  deiav  in  the  75-millimeter  fi-id  artillery  was 
due  !(j  the  chaiute-  in  the  American  type  oi  _;un.  As  soon  as 
a  .switcli  was  made  fo  the  Fieiu  h  fyi>',  production  proceeded. 

H-'  tound  that  B.'thlehem  \\,is  u-in.4  'he  Brit:..h  type  of 
75's  which  they  had  be-'n  prodm mc;.  'The  Bethl^'hem  Steel 
Co,  {|;d  not  a.'M\'ely  jni-h  their  American  oid'i,"  he  reported. 

Tlie  delay  in  the  4. 7-. nch  fit  IJ  puns,  he  reported,  was  be- 
cau>e  an  American  tvpe  had  be-n  decid  d  upon.  He  reported 
further  that  only  the  heavy  type  cf  howitzer,  the  British  type. 
wa.>  being  manutaeturtd — fifth  .^ection  from  top  uf  page 
10223 

He  reported  that  the  cause  f^r  thf>  dt'ay  in  artillery  was 
that  the  contracts  were  "not  entered  into  until  late  in  1917 
or  early  in  1918"     He  poes  on: 

Sl:iri!n?  rtr«:t  witii  t?u^  elrmfnt  of  steel,  the  sperlflciitions  ad. 'pted 
by  tlif  Ordi'.ar.rc  Dei  aiTmcnr  dirTered  quite  riidicaliy  fr nn  the 
.•>ptx-illcatii'i:s   w  !r.c!i   ihf   t'rcneh   Go". «  :  r-.m<'nt   have   >,tai:darci!?ed 

And  SO  on  and  .so  forth.  Here.  Mr.  President,  let  the  Record 
note  that  from  wluch  I  have  quoted  is  to  be  found  at  page 
10228.  .sixth  s,  c'.on  from  the  top,  m  th.e  Senat-;  Munitions 
Coniiiuttee  Hearin:js, 

Mr.  MINTON.     Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  airam  yield' 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yi.  Id 

Mr.  MINTON.  Tlie  S-nator  has  been  talkio.p  about  other 
gun.s  than  75's.  The  eup.  I  was  talking  abeu'  was  t!ie  75- 
n-.iilimeter  gun  The  Senator  h.is  been  talk.ng  about  4  7's 
and  howitzers,  and  so  fortii.  But  the  French  75  uas  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  who  knows  anything  about  artillery,  and 
of  course  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  knows  a  great 
deal  about  it  to  be  the  best  shooting  piece  of  artillery  in  the 
world.  The  reason  the  AmiTican  Army  aticpird  the  French 
75  .md  used  it  extensively,  and  almost  exclu.^ivcly  in  the 
W.nld  War  was  because  it  was  th>^  b'\>t  piece  of  artillery, 
and  I  say  aea'n.  thank  G^^d  that  the  machinery  of  America 
was  g.^ared  to  make  the  French  75.  and  shells  for  the  French 
75.  because  that  was  the  best  gun  we  had  with  which  to  arm 
men  on  the  allied  side  and  our  side  in  the  World  War. 

Mr.  NYE.  Which  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  there  was 
a  moT.ent  when  the  War  Indu.-trics  Board  had  no  kno-.vh^dg--' 
th.at  t;-.e  French  gun  was  a  bc'ter  gun  than  the  one  they 
wa;v.<  d  to  produ-'e  according  to  United  States  specifications. 

In  other  woids.  our  artillcry-niaking  plants  were  tooled 
Ui'  only  to  British  and  Flench  specifications. 

The  investigator  found  general  delay  and  disorganization, 
but  nothing  at  all  backing  up  Mr.  Baker's  statement  that 
there  were  no  munitions  companies.     The  delay   and  dis- 


organization was,  according  to  Mr.  Summers,  and  also  ac- 
cording to  the  chairman  cf  the  production  committee.  Mr. 
Vauclam.  exh.ibits  3yS5  and  3986.  du^-  wuh  resp-et  to  artil- 
lery tl)  con.'^tant  changes  of  design  by  Mr.  Baker's  own  War 
Dt  partnient. 

Nor  can  I  quite  let  pass  without  a  word  the  comments  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  in  regard  to  the  destruction  cf 
American  ship«  during  the  W^r'd  War.  The  list  of  the  ships 
that  h.>'  rave  us  on  Oc'ob<'r  19.  to  be  found  en  page  G07  of  tl;.' 
Re( oFiD.  i.N  identical  with  the  list  I  plac  d  in  tiie  IIlcord  on 
Oc-(,ber  13. 

Only  th:'  ir/.erpretation  cf  wh.at  the-e  facts  niean  is  in  dis- 
pu'e  In  regard  to  the  Gu!'':i!)it.  it  is  important  to  note  that 
she  wa-  unci  r  armed  Bii'i^h  convoy  at  the  time  she  was 
a'tiKK'd,  and  was  mi.>'aken.  so  it  was  claimed,  for  a  Briti-h 
sliip  In  aiiv  event,  the  matter  was  adjusted  by  peaieiul 
dip-lomatic  means  belwten  Germany  and  ourselves. 

We  did  not  go  to  war  over  the  Gulfi'.ght  or  over  any  of  the 
other  sinkings  without  loss  of  life  up  to  March  1917.  We 
niu  t  realize,  as  it  w.i-  r- alized  by  the  State  Department  at 
t'n.  timo.  that  a  blockade  was  being  enforced  by  both  sides. 
■Ve  >c!.>  traversing  a  blcickade  since  time  immtinorial  h.ave 
been  seiZv-d  and  sunk.  No  nation  cla.nis  the  right  to  send  it.s 
sh  ps  with  any  cargo  un.scathed  through  a  blockade.  We  did 
not  pernnt  En.gland  to  do  it  during  tlic  CiVil  War.  and  w.' 
seized  and  sank  many  of  her  ships  tliat  tried  it. 

No:  all  the  sinkings  prior  to  March  12,  1917.  may  h.ave  gi/cii 
rise  to  diplomatic  friction,  disputes  as  to  the  leral  liuhts  cf 
American  shippers  and  German  war  vessels,  but  they  vv  re 
not  causes  of  war.  The  occasion  of  war  was  not  the  i  aria  r 
sinkings  but  the  unre-~tncted  submarine  waifare.  which  was 
proclaimed  Fbniar.\-  1,  1917.  and  put  into  force  against  us. 
wi'h  the  Sinking-.  wi;h  los.^  of  life,  cf  American  vc-scls  atur 
March  16.  1917. 

But  it  i.s  import.uit  \o  bt;ir  m  niirici  that  on  March  12.  1317, 
the-  Pit-idint  by  Execu:  v.'  dt  eree  eld. 'I'd  tiie  arming  of 
American  merchant  ships.  Tliat  wa.-,  whtn  trouble  for  Ameri- 
can ships  started. 

The  hiw  cove.-ing  armed  ships  u>ed  by  the  Stat*^  D'partment 
in  1916  to  justify  permitting  armed  belligerent  .-hips  to  use 
our  port.-,  wa.''  the  decision  of  Justice  Mar.->hall  iii  the  Nenede 
case. 

Yet  in  that  very  decision  Ju-tic(^  Marshall  says  this: 

The  celebrated  case  of  the  Swcd'..sh  convoy  ha.s  born  pre-^v-eed  liito 
service.  But  that  ca.se  decided  no  more  tlian  this  that  a  n,  uiral 
may  arm  but  cannut  by  fc;rcc  resist  a  search  (9  Cr   42lJ  i 

The  dissenting  opinion  of  Ju.-tice  Story,  dissenting  not  be- 
cause he  thou.ght  the  Court  went  too  far.  but  because  he 
thoueh'  It  did  ni>t  eo  lar  enough,  expresses  the  Chief  Ju.stice's 
thouglit  on  armed  ships  with  even  more  force: 

.\'.\  .ic  perfectly  lawful  \n  a  belligerent  may  be  fiapraiuly  wTong- 
ful  m  a  111  utral;  a  belligtrent  mav  laAfully  resist  search,  a  neutral  i.s 
bound  to  submit  to  it;  a  belligi-rent  may  carry  on  his  commerce  by 
force,  a  neutial  cannot  (9  Cr.  439). 

I  do  not  think  I  can  add  to  Justice  Story's  analy-is  of  the 
meaning  of  the  Executive  order  of  March  12.  1917.  A  neutral 
cannot  carry  on  its  commerce  by  force.  If  it  does,  it  is  no 
longer  a  neutral. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  til.'  Krcc.Rn  at  this  point  a  memorandum  dated  March  9. 
1917.  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  Mr.  Daniels,  to  Presi- 
der-.f  Wilson,  showing  what  part  the  case  I  have  been  refer- 
rinp  'o  played  in  the  decision  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
Unitixi  States  should  arm  its  merchantmen. 

Tliere  being  no  obieclion,  the  memorandum  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record,  as  follows; 

I  Excerpt  from  momorandUTi.  M.irch  !>  ID  17  frnm  the  Secretary 
of  t!ie  Navy  (I>aniels)  to  President  Wilson;  (Maritime  Cimmcrce 
HI  War.  Volume  II.   1914   18,  pp    573  79)  | 

Admir.il  Benson  I.s  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  first  th::.g 
to  be  dene  weuld  be  to  notify  Gennai.v  that.  In  vlow  of  tlie 
declaration  that  she  Intends  to  sink  cur  ships  without  warning  in 
a  certain  zone.  It  Is  our  pi;rpose  to  arm  our  ship.-  for  protection. 
He  beheves  If  thl.s  infonr.aticn  Is  Imparted.  It  is  barely  possible 
that  Germany  nv.izht  net  carry  out  htr  threat.  If  we  deny  the 
n^ht  rf  visit  Oermany  would  declare  that  to  be  a  warlike  act. 
and  that  we  were   responsible  for  bringing  en  war.     It   is  entirely 
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Ij'cbable  that  the  next  step  would  be  war.  If  wc  must  enter  it  to 
pri'iM  t  our  rights  and  the  lives  of  our  ptople,  I  have  felt  we 
ought  to  do  nrthlng  to  put  the  respon.-ibility  for  this  ,sttp  upon 
our  Government 

Last  night  I  conferred  with  Admiral  Palmer  about  t!ie  crows  to 
man  ^\v.\~  H?  has  taken  action,  and  sends  ihLs  note,  which  I 
thout^iit  you  wjuid  like  to  read.     It  Is  as  foUows: 

M.^RCH   9,   1917. 
FYrm-   ^urrati  of  Navigation. 
To-   Ofi'rations. 
Subjict      Arming   m.erchant   vessels   with    naval    gun   crews   and   a 

naval  rfficer. 

Btfc>re  any  action  Is  taken  the  Secretary  should  knuw  that  the 
prciCTice  of  t.'nUed  States  sailors  land  an  officer )  on  merchant 
ship-,  will  probably  t)e  considered  an  act  cf  war  from  the  German 
vlewixiint. 

n.at  It  is  most  probable  that  a  German  submarine,  knowing  an 
Arrif^rlcan  mrrchant  vessel  Is  armed,  and  has  armed  forces  of  the 
United  St  ite-  on  board,  for  the  deflnl'e  and  sole  purpose  of 
re-istme  attack   of   submarines,   will   attack    wi'hout    warning. 

That  the  master  cf  the  mercliant  vei..stl  and  the  naval  officer 
will  be'.lcve  t!ic  Gernian  submarine  will  afack  without  warning 
and  therefore,  for  the  safety  of  the  vessel,  passengers.  United 
ScaN's  sailors,  and   crew,   tliey  will   tir"  at   the  submarine  on  .'■ight. 

The  Se(  n  tary  should  be  fully  inionni  d  e  ;i  this  subject  bi^fore 
fma!  steps  are  taken  to  place  50  United  Stat;..*  suilcrb  and  ofScers 
on  armed  merchant  \csscls. 

LncH  C.   Palmer. 

Mr.  PEPPER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  want  to  ascertain  whether  I  am  correct 
in  my  under.' tanding  of  the  point  the  Senator  has  made. 
The  point  he  made,  from  that  reference,  was  that  the  United 
States  Government,  being  a  neutral,  had  no  right  to  arm  its 
merchant  \essels? 

Mr.  NYE.     That  is  correct. 

Mi.  PEPPER.  The  decision  Ls  that  the  ves.sels  had  no 
right  to  arm  them.sclvcs  so  as  to  resist  search.  Does  it 
fellow  from,  that  that  they  had  no  right  to  arm  them.selves 
to  resist  indiscriminate  sinking  without  even  any  authority 
to  search? 

Mr.  NYE.  No.  It  a.ssumes  simply  that  once  a  vessel 
arms  itself  it  ceases  to  be  a  neutral  vessel  entitled  to  the 
consideration  that  ordinarily  accrues  to  the  vessels  of  neutral 
nations. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  If  a  belligerent  power  proposes  to  exercise 
cnly  \U:  right  of  search  of  a  neutral  vessel  there  is  a  po.ssi- 
bility  that  it  will  find  that  there  is  no  contraband,  either 
absolute  or  conditional,  upon  that  vessel,  and  therefore  there 
is  r.o  violation  of  the  right^s  of  neutrality.  No  neutral  ship 
properly  approached  by  a  belligerent  vessel  has  the  right  to 
deny  search.  But  if  instead  of  insisting  on  the  privilege  to 
search,  which  can  legitimately  b^  done  by  a  vessel  of  a  bel- 
ligLrcnt  cotintry,  the  belligerent  vessel,  without  making  any 
cffoit  to  search,  should  indiscriminately  sink  the  neutral 
vessel,  then  I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  believes  it  would  be 
wrong  for  a  neutral  vessel,  no  matter  how  harmless  may  be 
its  character,  to  resist  that  kind  of  aggression? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  that  is 
quite  aside  from  the  question.  The  point  made  is  that  a 
neutral  cannot  carry  en  its  commerce  by  force  and  remain 
a  neutral,  and  be  entitled  to  the  consideration  due  to  a 
ii''Utral. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  th-^  Senator  says  that  a 
neutral  may  net  carry  on  its  commorc^  by  force.  Suppose 
a  bc'liigeient  power  attempts  to  do  the  unlawful — and  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  international  law  that  restrains  even  a 
belligerent  power — in  the  absence  cf  an  international  police 
force,  what  force  exccipt  the  neutral's  force  is  there  to 
protect  the  neutral  against  the  violation  of  its  right  through 
the  unlawful  exercise  by  the  belligerent  cf  its  asserted 
right  ? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  will  say  there  is  nothing  except  the  neutral's 
v.ili  10  do  that  act  which  becomes  of  itself  an  act  of  war. 
We  had  ample  demonstration  in  1914,  1915,  1916,  even  eaily 
m  1917,  that  we  had  not  cne  thing  to  say  about  what  was 
and  what  ^^-^s  not  international  law,  or  what  were  the  rights 
of  neutrals  on  the  high  seas.  Every  time  we  called  Britain's 
attention  to  her  violations  of  our  rights  she  twiddled  her 
fUngers  at  us  to  the  point  where  ultimately  we  find  a  Secretary 
cf  State  saying  that  the  notes  of  protest  which  were  dis- 


patched to  Ortat  Britain  because  of  these  violations  were 
never  intended  to  be  taken  seriously;  that  they  were  only 
intended  to  dra^  out  a  long  controversy  and  avoid  the  neces- 
sity of  a  decision  up-m  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Was  not  the  order  for  American  merchant 
vessels  to  arm  themselves  issued  after  the  German  Govern- 
ment announced  mdiscriminate  submarine  warfare  upon  all 
shipping? 

Mr.  NYE.     Yes;  it  was. 

Mr.  President,  to  repeat,  a  neutral  cannot  carry  on  its  com- 
merce by  force.  It  is  no  longer  a  neutral  when  it  does  so. 
With  our  own  sliips,  as  with  belligerent  ships,  oiu-  legal 
troubles  with  Germany  turned  invariably  on  the  problem  of 
arm(  d  merchant  .<;hips.  We  held  that  though  they  could  sink 
a  submarine  on  sight,  still  the  submarine  could  not  sink  them 
on  sight.  By  doing  so  we  backed  away  from  the  sound 
principles  of  our  own  law  and  equally  the  laws  of  all  na- 
tions, that  whoever  on  land  or  sea  is  entitled  to  resist  with 
arms  is  also  subject  to  attack  with  arms. 

As  Justice  Marshall  held  in  the  Ncriede  case: 

Slie  do"s  net  rove  over  the  ocean,  hurling  the  thunders  of  war, 

while  sheltered   by  the  olive  branch  of  peace       •      •      •     g^p  ;;  ^^ 

I    open  and  declared  belliiierent;  claiming  all  the  rights  and  subject 

I    to  alt  tin-  tlang-rs  of  tiii    bellieerent  character      She  convey-  neutral 
I    prnpertv     •      •      *     which,    encounters   the   hazard    Incident    to   Its 
situation  (9  Cr.  430). 

In  the  .same  case,  in  the  concurring  opinion  of  Justice 
Johnson,  wc  find  this  conclusion: 

Tlie  general  rule,  the  incontestable  principle,  is  that  a  neutral 
has  the  nglit  to  employ  a  belligerent  carrier.  He  exposes  himself 
thereby  to  capture     •      •     •      (9  Cr.  432). 

Tliat  is.  to  all  the  damage  incident  to  armed  capture,  which, 
of  course,  includes  being  sunk. 

Again,  Ju.stice  Story  dissented  because  he  believed  that  the 
Court  did  not  go  far  enough.  He  felt  that  on  armed  ships 
of  belligerent":  there  was  no  neutrality  whatever. 

"Why,"  he  asks — 

should  a  neutral  bo  permitted  to  do  that  indirectly  which  he  la 
prohibited  from  dolntj  directly?  Why  should  he  aidthe  enemy  by 
giving  extraordinary  freight  for  belligerent  ships,  sailing  under 
bfliigtreiiT  convoy.  \Mtli  the  avowed  purpose  of  escaping  from 
search  and  often  witii  the  concealed  intention  of  aiding  belliger- 
ent commerce,  and  yet  claim  the  benefits  of  the  mo^t  Impartial 
conduct?   ^9  Cr.  446). 

Again,  continuing  to  quote  Justice  Story: 

In  the  first  place,  ii  is  to  be  considered,  whether  n  neutral  ship- 
per has  a  right  to  put  his  property  on  board  of  an  armed  t>clliger- 
enr  ship,  wuhout  violating  his  neutral  duties?  •  •  •  what 
would  be  the  couseciuences,  if  neutrals  might  lawfully  carry  on  all 
their  con.merce  m  tlic  frigates  and  ships  of  war  of  another  bellig- 
erent sovereign?  That  there  would  t>e  a  perfect  identity  of  inter- 
ests and  of  objec's  of  assu-tance  and  of  immunity,  between  the 
parties.  The  most  gross  frauds  and  hostile  enterprises  would  be 
carried  on  under  neutral  di.sgulses.  and  the  right  of  Rcarch  would 
bee  me  as  utterly  insignlticant  in  practice  as  If  it  were  extinguished 
by  the  common  consent  of  nations.  •  »  •  Such  false  and  hol- 
low nrutrality  would  be  infinitely  more  injurious  than  the  most 
active  warfare  It  would  strip  from  the  conqueror  all  the  fruit* 
of  victory  and  lay  them  at  the  feet  of  those  whose  singular  merit 
would  consist  in  evadint;  his  rights,  if  not.  in  collusively  aiding  his 
enemy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  to  be  admitted,  that  a  neutral  may 
lawfully  place  his  goods  under  armed  protection,  on  board  of  an 
enemy  ship.  Nor  can  it  be  at  all  material  whether  such  armed 
ship  be  ccnimis.sioncd  or  not.  that  is  an  affair  exclu.sively  between 
a  .sovereign  and  his  own  subjects,  but  is  utterly  unimportant  to 
the  ne-e.tral.  For  whether  the  armament  be  employed  for  offense, 
or  for  defense,  in  re.spect  to  third  parties  the  peril  and  the  obstruc- 
tion U)  the  right  cf  search  are  equally  complete  (9  Cr.  448). 

Justice  Story  ends  with  these  words: 

Had  this  been  an  ordinary  case.  I  should  have  contented  myself 
with  silence;  but  believing  that  no  more  important  or  interesting 
question  ever  came  before  a  prize  tribunal,  and  tliat  the  national 
rights,  suspended  en  it,  are  of  infinite  moment  to  the  maritime 
world,  I  have  thought  it  not  unfit  to  pronounce  my  own  opinion. 
•      •      •   (9  Cr.  455). 

Not  being  conversant  with  the  law  as  a  lawyer,  nevertheless, 
I  think  I  shall  not  be  disputed  when  I  say  that  of  all  the 
legal  minds  this  country  has  known,  none  was  greater  on 
maritime  law  than  Mr.  Justice  Story. 

It  was  tragic  that  in  the  last  war  we  failed  to  follow  the 
clear  analysis  of  the  problem  of  armed  ships  left  for  us  in  all 
three  opinions  in  this  key  case.    Instead,  we  supported  the 
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Impos.-ible,  illocu-al  pcitinn  thrtf  an  armed  ^h;p  could  d*fcnd 
lic;s^ir  but  uoo  hOi  .>uuji.ct  to  attack;  that  she  could  lawfully 
inflict  death  and  injury  on  others,  and  yet  remain  exempt 
Urin  d'ath  and  ip.jury  inflicted  on  her. 

Th:s  samp  danr;ercu.s  and  iUo.^;cal  position  may  st;Il  bo 
held  by  the  present  administration,  and  certainly  is  not  ended 
by  th'-  pendii^.R  joint  resolution 

Th.-  S.  nator  from  Kentuckv  ur^ed  us  to  pass  the  joint 
resolution  to  prevrnt  another  such  horrible  disaster  as  that  of 
the  Lu^Uania.  Ih'  pic'urfxi  what  would  happen  if  th.-  Lu.^i- 
lania  wfre  to  sail  on  her  fatal  voyage  today.     He  told  us: 

T).''  124  Amrrlrans  wr^uld  havp  born  mvirclrrrci  In  violation  of 
tho  l;iw  of  nrtllona,  under  tiie  jir.-..  nt  law  and  undtr  Ihc  embargo 
which  IS  ii'Tv  in  force. 

I  ci.i  no'  understand  what  the  Senator  could  have  had  in 

mmd.     The  present  hiw,  passed  in  19J7.  forbids  Americans  to 

fravf'l  on  bellicerent  ships     This  is  the  provision: 

Sr--  9  Wh'MieviT  the  Prfsiclt-nt  shall  have  is.-^vifd  a  proclam.it ion 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act  it  shall  therf.v.'ter  be 
unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  to  travel  on  any  vrssil 
c:  the  btale  or  hlates  named  in  such  proclamation,  except  in  acc'jrd- 
ance  with  s.uch  rules  and  regulaticn.-  as  the  President  ihall  pn-.^cribe. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  can  explain  how  the  Lusitauia  disaster 
could  occur  today  under  that  law? 

Lati  r  in  hi.>  address  the  Senator  d;scu:vsed  the  GuUliqht 
incultnt  and  corrictiy  pointed  cut  that  unchr  "he  present  law 
this  incident  wnuld  not  ha\c  been  avoided.  He  a.>ked  if  the 
Gul'U^'ht  incident  could  have  been  avoidtd  under  this  joint 
rcoolution.     He  assured  us  it  could  bo.     He  said: 

Every  Senator  knnvks  that  It  could  n.5t  only  not  have  sailed  with 
such  u  cararo.  but  cuuld  not  have  -mailed  at  all,  with  t  r  wuhout  a 
c-.T-"   ci-«tnvd  f' T  n  b«'riir-;erent  country 

M:  Pri.;dt'nt,  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  tin-  (•a>e.  I  only 
know  that  under  I  lie  teims  of  the  joiut  re-olu'ion  ilie  Gul  flight 
couid  not  have  sa:led  to  a  l^^lhuercnt  port,  but  I  do  nut  know- 
that  her  cari;o  cuuld  not  have  been  d"-.t.ned  for  >i  belligerent. 

Still  later  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  said  tins: 

The  law  we  are  proposing  will  keep  Amt  rican  ships  and  American 

rartroes   and   American    .sailors   a:ul    .^:ncr:can    travelers    cut    of    the 
present  regioJis  of  dangt  r. 

Til'    St  nator  from  Kentucky  said  further: 

N.'  .Amortcan  ship  r.or  it,s  crew  can  therefore  be  within  the  rnnee 
of  destruction  bv  the  kind  if  sea  w.irfaie  which  occurred  m  ti:e 
W.  rid  War  or  is  hkelv  to  .  .ccur  :n  this  one  No  catetiory  cf  arms, 
ammunition  o^  implements  of  war  can  be  carried  Ui  our  ships 
under  any  conditun. 

Mr.  President.  I  can  find  no  provision  in  the  joint  reso- 
lution whicii  affords  such  safeguards. 

What  I  find  that  the  joint  resolu'ion  does  i.-  to  forbid 
American  ships  to  go  to  belligerent  ports.  It  dv^es  not  pre- 
vent th^ir  tairMng  cargoes — including  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion— to  neutral  ports  for  trans.-hipm.ent  to  beiiieerents.  I 
can  find  nothing  in  the  joint  resolution  that  ;n  and  of  itself 
uill  prevent  an  American  .hip  fi(^m  landing  :irms  and  am.- 
mumtion  at  Ostend.  B.-lgium.  for  tran^s.-hipment  to  the 
French  armies,  or  the  German  iirmi'^s  for  that  m.atter. 

Tile  joint  resolution  p.ves  the  President  power  to  define 
comb  It  areas:  and  it  is  ti;e  c'efinition  of  those  areas,  not  the 
resolution  itself,  which  will  determ.me  whether  or  not 
American  ships  and  American  crews  will  be  set  king  to  latid 
arms  and  ammunition  at  Ostend  or  any  other  muiral  port 
in  Europe. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  im,portant  To  note  that  th.e  proclann- 
tii^n  cilled  for  under  section  I  does  not  rtxiuire  the  estab- 
hshmeiit  of  a  combat  area  at  all.  An  additional  proclama- 
tion is  required  under  section  3.  It  says  in  i^ection  3.  word 
for  word,  that  if  after  issuing  a  proclamation  under  section 
1  'he  .shall  thereafter  find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of 
the  United  States  so  requires"  he  shall  then  i.ssue  another 
proclamation  defining  combat  areas.  Two  proclamations 
are  rtKimred  to  establish  combat  areas. 

But  that  discretion  doos  not  operate  in  a  vacuum.  This 
joint  resolution  lays  down  the  principles  on  which  it  is  to 
operate.  Everything  in  this  joint  resolution  prior  to  section 
10   is   to   operate    in    accoxdance    with   the    principles   and 


guides  to  policy  laid  down  in  section  1.  These  arc  instruc- 
tions from  the  Congress  to  the  President:  this  is  what  they 
say.  that  he  shall  issue  a  proclamation  when — 

It  is  nece.s.sary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  cf 
the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens 

He  is  given  three  guides  to  policy:  security,  peaee,  lives. 

Bv  what  warrant  can  it  be  f-aid  that  an  arms  trade  or  oil 
trade  or  any  other  trade  to  the  European  nc^utrals  for  trans- 
shipment to  the  Allies  must  nece.ssanly  be  considered  inimi- 
cal to  the  security,  peace,  and  lives  of  the  UniiCd  States? 

Let  us  consider  security.  We  have  word  from  excellent 
sources  close  to  the  President,  we  have  inferences  fiom  his 
own  words,  that  he  considers  the  security  and  peace  of  tlie 
United  States  involved  m  the  allied  cause,  tliat  both  wuuld 
be  promoted  by  allied  victory.  Are  we  net  therefore  telling 
him  that  on  two  of  the  three  principles  laid  diuvn  m  this 
joint  resolution  not  only  may  he  but  p,-^.ssibly  it  is  his  duty, 
as  he  sees  it  and  we  understand  it.  to  help  the  Allies  by  let- 
ting American  ships  cirrv  carroes  to  them  indiiectlv  .'  If 
that  process  cndanners  the  third  principle.  Ameiiean  li\es, 
then,  and  then  only,  the  combat  areas  of  section  3  are  to  be 
established. 

What  are  the  principles  under  which  the  combat  areas 
are  to  be  establi.'^hed?  The  first  two.  of  course,  which  :uii 
through  the  entire  joint  resolution,  the  security  and  peace 
of  the  United  States;  third,  lives;  and  then,  note  this:  Sec- 
tion 3  does  not  read  "save  the  lives  of  citizens."  It  reads 
"protection  of  citizens";  and  the  protection  of  a  citizen  is  not 
only  the  protection  of  his  person  but  his  property. 

What  might  it  not  mean?  The  combat  areas  for  the  ■pro- 
tection of  citizens"  are  to  be  traversed  only  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  regulations  pre5cribed  by  the  President. 
What  rules  and  rci'Ulation;-,?  In  defining  a  combat  area  and 
laying  down  rules  and  regulations  to  preserve  the  security 
and  peace  of  the  United  States  and  protect  its  citizens, 
would  it  not  be  possible  to  provide  that  American  vessels 
could  proceed  to  Ostend  loaded  with  arms  for  the  British 
and  Fit  lich  '  Wiiat  in  this  joint  resolution  would  prevent 
that?  Thai  would  lulfill  every  requirement,  legal  and  motal, 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

It  is  useless  to  say  that  no  such  thing  will  enme  to  pa.ss; 
that  no  Am.erican  munitions  carrier  will  t'o  to  neutral  p<irts 
witii  cart'oes  for  the  French  and  British  Armies.  The 
powor  to  tin  It  is  here.  Tli-  law  to  do  it  i.s  heie.  I  believe 
the  moral  justification  for  doing  it  is  here.  I  am  not  sure 
there  is  not  even  a  moral  duty  to  do  it  in  order  to  preserve 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  United  States  as  the  President 
sees  them,  and  as  we  are  on  notice  that  he  sees'^them — that 
the  security  and  peace  of  the  United  Stafts  are  involved  in 
allied  success,  as  has  bet  n  repeatedly  stattd  by  administra- 
tion supporters  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  do  not  want  these  things  to  be  done, 
why  should  we  give  the  President  the  power  to  do  them?  If 
the  President  does  not  want  to  do  them  '•urely  he  will  not 
want  the  power  to  do  them,  and  surely  the  admmistration 
supporters  would  be  glad  to  add  a  simple  amendment  for- 
bicid.ng  transit  traffic  without  impairing  any  of  the  rest  of 
tht  President's  discretion,  to  the  end  that  the  Senate  may 
li.i\\>  a  I  hance  to  pass  upon  tliem.  S-'-nators  are  going  to 
find  an  ameiidni'^nt  clTered  proposing  just  that  end. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  neutrality  is  neutrality,  not 
partiality.  We  may.  if  we  dt^sire,  be  partial.  We  may,  by 
this  joint  resolution,  by  tiiis  form.al  act  of  our  Government, 
give  aid  to  England  and  France  if  we  want  to  do  it;  but.  if 
we  do.  we  cannot  then  claim  to  be  neutral.  We  cannot  en- 
gage in  open  partiality  and  then  feel  that  there  is  a  l''g:d 
and  moral  duty  on  the  Germans  to  a.^-sist  us  in  aitlmg  then 
entmies.  We  may  declare  war  on  G-'miany.  but  \\r  have  iv: 
legal  or  moral  right  on  earth  to  ask  the  Germans  to  help 
us  help  their  enemies'  war  ce'mrnerce;  yet  that  is  what  we 
shall  be  doing  if  we  are  going  to  send  our  sliips  to  engage  in 
transit  traffic  through  the  Eurojx^an  neutrals. 

Are  we  going  to  ask  the  Germans  to  let  those  ships 
through':'  Would  we  ask  the  British  to  let  sunilar  cargoes 
through  into  Germany? 
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Tlie  consequences  of  partiality  must  be  faced  and  ought 
to  be  faced  here  and  now.  We  must  decide  whether  we 
Will  atttmpt  to  send  such  ships  through,  and  we  must  decide 
now  what  we  shall  do  if  the  Germans  refuse  to  let  them 
through. 

We  have  already  decided  that  very  question  in  rtgard  to 
England.  We  will  not  try  to  arm  Germany  through  neutral 
poits.  We  all  know  that.  What  shall  we  do  about  arming 
England  and  France  through  neutral  port..-?  Shall  we  forbid 
it  by  defeating  or  amending  this  joint  reso'.ulion?  Shall  we 
peinilt  it?  If  we  permit  it.  what  shall  wc  do,  Mr.  President, 
In  the  face  cf  a  German  blockade  applied  thrtuch  neutral 
ports,  as  the  British  blockade  is  now  applied  through  neutral 
ports? 

We  cannot  close  our  eyes  and  cars  to  the  ruthless  logic  of 
thi.'i  thing.  We  cannot  pretend  that  these  ship  provisions  do 
not  bring  us  directly  to  the  question  of  war  against  Germany. 
We  dare  not  lt->ave  the  question  unresolved  unless  wc  deliber- 
ately wish  to  create  an  excu.'^e  for  war,  and  create  that  excuse, 
of  all  things  in  tlie  guise  of  a  neutrality  measure. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
previous  reference  has  been  made  today  to  this  incident:  but 
this  morning's  new'spapers  reveal  not  only  the  continued  influx 
of  Dull  Coopt^rs  and  others  from  England  to  move  into  the 
colleges  and  the  universities  and  the  churches  of  this  land, 
and  preach  the  doctrine  t)f  a  united  front  by  the  English- 
sp':aking  pc'oples.  a  doctrine  dictating:  "Wc  must  preserve  the 
En;:ii.sh  Fleet  if  we  want  to  preserve  and  make  stronger  our 
own  natur.al  d>fense."  That  was  not  the  only  news  in  the 
newspapers  this  morning.  Reference  to  any  morning  news- 
pajx  r  Will  reveal  that  in  an  outstanding  church  of  the  United 
States  ye<=terday  an  outstanding  clergyman  gave  voice  to  a 
prayer  for  victory  for  one  side  engaged  in  the  Europ>can  war. 

I  wonder  how  much  editor. al  kick-back  there  is  going  to 
be  about  that  incident  this  afternoon  and  tomorrow.  I 
wonder  how  much  criticism  there  Ls  going  to  be  of  that 
kind  of  thing.  I  wish  there  might  be  much.  There  ought 
to  be  much.  I  do  not  think  there  is  going  to  be  more  than 
a  little,  if  any.  But  I  rise.  Mr.  President,  to  ask.  "What 
would  be  the  reaction  from  coast  to  coast  in  this  land  of 
ours  today  if  perchance  a  German  Lutheran  minLsier  had 
delivered  the  same  prayer  in  his  church  on  yesterday,  ex- 
prec^ing  a  hope  for  victory  for  the  German  people?  If  that 
had  been  true,  Mr.  President.  I  wonder  instead  how  few 
would  have  been  tho.se  in  this  body  who  would  not  have 
been  on  their  feet  today  damning  and  condemning  the  use 
to  which  some  men  v.-erc  putting  their  opportunities  to 
prejudice,  to  lead  a  Nation  in  its  tliinking  into  a  cause  that 
wa.s  wholly  foreign  to  anything  that  was  American. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  hoped  for  more  opportunity  to  sp>eak 
today;  but,  while  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to  go  through 
With  a  great  deal  of  material  that  I  should  have  liked  to 
go  *hrough.  even  though  it  had  ntcessitated  staying  late 
tonight,  physically  I  am  not  prepared  to  continue.  That 
condition  of  affairs  will  not  cause  me  to  ask  for  any  addi- 
tional tiir.o.  however,  if  there  is  any  will  or  any  ability  now 
to  accomplish  agrerm.ent  in  the  Senate  and  consent  in  the 
Senate,  pos.sibly.  to  the  reasonable  limitation  of  debate.  In 
other  words.  I  do  not  want  the  fact  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  finish  my  argument  to  stand  in  the  way  of  that 
sort  of  an  acreement. 

E>:htbtt  a 

There  Is  OT^Iy  one  is."=ue  in  tlie  present  neutrality  debate.  It  is 
thi.'^:  Will  taking  sides  in  the  jiresent  war  m  Eurofje,  w:d  helping 
England  and  I-^ance  keep  us  out  of  war?  The  President  and  his 
Bupportcr.s  think  it  will.  I  Ixluvc.  on  ihc  contrary,  that  it  is  evi- 
dent from  the  record  of  the  last  war  that  we  cannot  take  sides  in  a 
War  and  then  stay  out  of  it  once  our  favorite  side  Is  in  any  danger 
of   Icsing   that   war. 

This  is  the  real  is.svie  and  always  lias  been.  The  legislation  we 
h:ive  been  debating  in  the  Senate  If  no  neutrality  bill.  It  is  a  bill  to 
take  side.«:,  a  bill  to  throw  our  neutrality  overboard.  If  the  adrainis- 
tratii  ij  was  concerned,  first  and  foremost,  with  writing  a  law  to  keep 
us  .ut  ol  Wi.r,  they  would  have  u.'^ed  the  present  law  as  a  base  and 
adued  to  it  the  further  .satepu.^rds  wc  nerd.  Under  the  pre.sont  law 
we  have  I'.ow  in  force  an  arms  embargo  agams:  all  belligerents,  an 
einbari.;o  against  loans,  a  ban  agairi't  Americans  traveiuu;  on  bel- 
liL-'Teut  slups.  The  President  and  his  supporters  have  announced 
witli  ttrriflc  faularc,  "Ah,  but  we  muiit  have  cash  and  carry."    They 


have  tried  to  make  the  country  believe  we  can  only  have  cash  and 
carry  or  the  arms  embargo.  Of  course,  that  is  completely  untrue. 
We  can  and  should  have  both.  V/e  had  both  until  the  administra- 
tion let  cash  and  carry  expire  last  May.  I  have  been  for  cash  and 
car'-y  since  the  first  discu.-.sion  of  neutrality  legislation  In  1935. 
But  the  administration  blocked  at  every  turn  tho.so  of  us  who 
foui^ht  for  strong,  mandatory  neutrality  in   1935.   1936,  and   1937. 

No,  if  the  Bloom.-Pittman  bill  was  a  bill  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  ketpmp  the  United  States  from  taking  an>  strpstoward  iiivohe- 
mcnt  in  the  present  queer  war  in  Europe,  let  nre  tell  you  what  it 
vwuld  ir.clude.  It  v.'  u!d  retain  the  arms  tmbarpo.  ih;"  k^aii  eni- 
barj.'0.  the  ban  against  Americans  traveling  on  belligerent  ships 
(all  in  our  present  law),  and  would  add  the  readojition.  in  stronger 
terms,  of  ilic  cash-and-carry  provision  which  lapsed  May  1  of  this 
year  and  a  ban  ag-unst  the  use  of  our  ports  to  armed  belligerent 
merrh.mt  vessels,  which  arc  war  ships.  Finally,  and  this  is  most 
impcutant.  their  bill  would  have  Introduced  a  provision  to  restrict 
the  war  boom  which  we  can  see  coming  and  which  can  only  end  m 
disaster  for  us. 

But  we  are  asked  to  give  up  the  arms  embargo  and  get  in  its 
place  an  alleged  ca.sh-and-carry  provision — a  jirovision  vthuh  docs 
not  m  fact  ke<  p  American  ship.-^  out  of  the  danger  zones  of  Europe. 
except  at  the  President'.-  discntion.  A  preivision  which  allows  hun- 
dreds of  m'lllirn.'j  of  Allied  debts  and  obligations  to  be  introduced 
into  rur  banking  and  industrial  system.  Under  the  pending  bill 
Allied  bonds  can  be  sold  in  this  country  and  Allied  obligations  can 
be  pledged  witli  American  banks.  n\e  loopholes  m  the  credit 
restrictions  are  so  great  that  the  restriction.s  themselves  are  prac- 
tically Worthless,  however  much  they  may  be  jirai^ed  by  advocates 
ol  em  cargo  rejjeal. 

Behind  this  present  move  to  repeal  the  arm.s  embargo  is  another 
very  positive  desire — a  desire  to  make  use  cf  Europe's  war  as  a  cor- 
rcctl\.  of  our  own  economic  ills,  as  a  kite  to  which  to  tie  cur  busi- 
ness and  fly  to  prosperity,  as  the  route  to  quick  riches,  high  wages, 
reduced  agricultural  surpluses,  and  profits. 

Only  3  years  ago  our  President  warned  us  ag.Unst  th«  very  train 
of  evint.s  toward  w^il^h  he  ij  now  leading  us.  He  said  at'cbau- 
tauqua.  Augu.=t  14.  1936: 

"Industiial  and  aericultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  i^s  a  whole  it 
produces  disaster  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  pronts  that  made 
our  farmers  in  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should  never 
have  been  plowed  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle. 
Tcxlay  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  tho.se  war  profits  in  the  du.;t 
storms  which  have  deva.'^tated  tho.se  war-plowed  areas. 

"It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  cau.sed  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  Industry  and  a  price  level 
so  hiph  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

"If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer- 
must  answer— -We  choo.'^e  peace.'  It  Is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encourage  suth  a  body  of  public  opinion  In  this 'country  that  the 
an-swer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous  " 

But  today  he  tell.s  us^— I  quote  from  his  September  21  message  to 
Congre:  s : 

"From  a  purely  mateilal  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to 
us  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  filnal 
processing  there  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
doing  it  here?" 

Let  me  warn  you.  American  people,  that  Just  a.s  .soon  as  we  accept 
the  fools  gold  of  a  war  boom.  Just  as  soon  a.s  we  allow  our  econ- 
omy to  become  the  slave  of  any  set  of  belligerents.  Just  as  soon 
as  we  grow  tempcrarlly  fat  on  the  blood  money  from  the  European 
war.  wc  will  give  up  our  own  Independence  cf  action  and  find  our- 
selves d-iftmg  into  the  1914-17  situation.  Remember  what  Presi- 
dent WU.son's  official  biographer  wrote  of  that  previous  war  trade- 

"Thus  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  In  war  materials 
with  the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  America's  eco- 
nomic orc:anization,  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  cf  the  war 
by  the  d;pi-.m:icy  cf  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted 
had  reached  the  vanishing  point.  By  October,  perhaps  earlier  our 
case  was  lost." 

However  determined  men  may  be  to  avoid  letting  war  abroad 
cause  desire  for  profit  from  that  war,  there  are  very  definite  Influ- 
ences in  our  land  which  smell  and  see  wholesale  death  In  the 
making  and  want  the  United  States  to  move  in  for  the  feast  of 
profits  wholesale  deaths  may  afford.  This  Is  disgusting  to  say 
the  lea.st,  yet  we  may  as  well  face  the  facts  and  know  that  th^se 
mnoences  are  at  work  I  read  now  from  a  front-page  editorial 
publish<?d  in  one  of  America's  first  rank  dally  pap>ers: 

"Our  material  interests  lie  with  the  English  and  the 
French  •  »  •  ^^'g  have  an  Immediate  concern.  The  farmers 
of  the  United  States  have  Just  harvested  a  bumper  wheat  crop. 
The  corncribs  of  the  Middle  West  still  contain  millions  of  btishels 
of  last  year's  crops.  Wheat  and  corn  pnces  are  painfully  low 
Si'rplus  cotlcn  bales  are  bursting  warehouses  in  the  South  and  a 
new  crop  Is  on  the  way  Cotton  Is  selling  at  6tar\atlon  prices 
With  war  cuttlna:  off  production  in  Europe  there  will  be  huge 
armies  as  well  as  civilian  populations  to  feed.  •  •  •  In  our 
cities  are  from  ten  to  twelve  miliion  unemployed.  Everywhere 
there  are  Idle  factories,  capable  of  giving  employment  to  the  Job- 
le.ss  If  they  are  permitted  to  fill  the  demand.s  that  ce.ssrfiion  of 
industry  in  warring  countries  will  create.  •  •  •  Fmraiy  there 
are  the  industrialists  •  •  •  eager  to  resume  full-time  produc- 
tion With  the  profits  that  would  bring." 
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Dl.'trustln?  I?n't  If  B\:t  «hall  v.c  simply  because  It  is  di'^gustlng. 
turn  cur  hark  r.prn  It  and  retv.so  to  see  it?  Isn't  It  brtler  to 
arknowledffp  that  we  do  have  m  cur  ranks  a  consideration  that 
la  net  dnorced  from  this  appetite  for  profit  when  conaidt-nng 
A:;  <  :    .I's  nt'iiiraUty  laws  and   its  cwn  natirnal  welfiirc? 

Ji.  t  I'ct  the  pirture  of  these  who  rt^ason  as  the  quoted  newspaper 
rp  I  '■".''  There  are  hu;'?  armies  and  civilian  popvilatinns  to  feed; 
tome  larmers.  come  f;i(  torv  ownt-rs.  come  fa<  if)rv  wotktr«.  qet  up  to 
the  trci;gh.  rcpciil  the  embargo,  set  your  napk.n  en  and  tiijoy  th:s 
fe:i«!t;  then?  is  jiro-perity  for  us.  If  we  will  only  iced  Europe's 
war 

Thoif  who  villi  rfmemb»T  v. hat  fnllowerl  nur  I;iPt  feast  at  llie 
expense  cf  a  European  war  arc  Koini,;  to  fully  anprc<?iate  the  cold- 
ness ef  men  whi>  w::i  let  themst-lvs  lead  a  ptople  uito  repetition 
cf  an  rxpcrlrnre  \*hii  h  must  be  avoided  at  a!mo>r  any  cost  And 
let  us  a'^kr.nwleripe.  too,  that  such  influence  as  that  I  have  quoted 
will  j;row  and  tjrow  and  ;;row  in  constant  proportion  to  the  extent 
that  the  pecplc  Kive  way  and  the  Congress  ^ivcs  way  to  that  influ- 
t-n.-e  through  the  wcakenin.;  of  the  laws  that  were  built  to  curb 
that  \ery  appetite  and  influence 

And  ri-nu'inber  anv  who  are  eatrer  for  cunck  war  profits  now.  you 
will  b.'  paying  later  m  the  blood  ol  your  sons  and  m  the  lo^s  of  your 
cwn  freecicjm 

A  thini,'  that  ouch*  to  be  cau>in?  concern  Ls  thf  assumption  that 
uiui-rlirs  one  ark^ument  for  aband'^ninij  the  arms  embargo  That 
is  thf  a.s.-umption  tiiat  f..r  us  to  embark  on  any  other  course  than 
to  help  Britain  and  t^rar.cc  is  unthinkable,  the  assumption  that 
to  assure  that  "our  -idi-'  wins  is  so  great  a  good  a.s  to  overshadow 
all  other* 

I  am  'ipeakins;  of  the  assumption  that  our  fir'^t  line  of  defense  Is 
the  BrilLsh  Fleet,  that  so  long  as  the  Briti.-h  Fleet  remains 
fctiprfme.  our  shores  are  safe  from  attack  I  am  speaking 
of  the  hypothesis  that  since  the  Dritlsh  Fleet  is  so  inval- 
uable to  our  riefensp  we  must  aid  Britain  every  time  she  gets 
into  a  Jam.  which  means  we  flLtht  if  Britain  needs  us.  to  preserve 
her  empire  I  am  speakin.;  of  the  demand  that  wi'  repeal  the  arms 
crnbaris'o  .so  tha'  Ami  ri^an  supplies  can  continue  tc  fldw  m  a  steady 
stream  across  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  back  up  the  British  nation 
aiici  t<nahle  it  to  maintain  it.s  fit  ft  second  to  n-ne 

Accf-ptance  of  tlioe  assumptions  without  examining  them  with 
RTeat  care  would  brand  us  as  derelict  in  our  duty.  Let  us  scruti- 
nize 'he  oft-expressed  belief  that  we  must,  m  our  own  inti  rest, 
help  Britain  win  th'.,s  war.  a  belief  from  which  I  heartily  dissent. 

The  d'^mand  tliat  we  help  Britain  now  with  our  materials  is  part 
and  [larcel  of  that  same  piint  of  view  that  is  always  urging  us  to 
liuch  our  wagon  to  the  British  star,  willy  nilly  One  of  its  out- 
standing spokesmen  is  th.e  fnim-r  Secretary  of  State  Henry  L.  Stim- 
son  who  said  in  a  tad'.o  address  a  tiw  weeks  a^o: 

"I  ask  you  in  all  seriou-ness  cannot  you.  yourselves,  sre  how  the 
M>cur!ty  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  will  be  alTected  by  a 
na\a;  disaster  to  those  two  naiions.'  If  the  lleets  of  France  and 
Orr^.it  Britain  shinild  be  b«-aten  down  by  the  dan«t  r  that  threatens 
lh(  m  todav.  have  vou  any  doubt.s  as  to  the  seriousness  of  the  situa- 
tion which  would  then  conrrent  us'  Have  you  any  doubts  as  to 
the  Jeopardv  in  wli.oh  i>ur  own  American  interests  in  this  homi.s- 
phere  would  then  be  placed''  •  •  •  niy  view  is  tl.at  the  se- 
c\irity  prcs«'nt  and  future,  of  the  United  States  and  of  its  people 
will  b.  piomoted  by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  that  such  a 
step  will  not  tend  to  drag  us  into  war  So  loi;g  as  Great  Britain 
and  France  are  righting  and  their  forces  command  the  seas,  the 
f^<s^ple  of  the  Unitid  States  cannot  be  dra^iged  into  war  except  by 
iheir  own  deliberate  volition.'" 

Nov,  what  i.s  this,  if  not  a  clarion  call  to  the  American  people  to 
.save  the  British  fleet'  Are  we  to  understand  that  a  ureat  country 
like  th-*  United  Stales  a  country  rich  m  resoiircts.  m  industry  ar.d 
agriculture,  a  country  that  spent  just  under  $2,000  000  UOO  la.st  year 
for  its  military  and  nnvil  defers.^  establishment.  Is  so  dependent 
on  the  Briti^li  fleet  tiiat  we  must  ito  to  tl^e  dofen.-ie  cf  That  (let 
wlienever  it  is  in\ol\'d  in  a  d'.sputt,  to  preserve  and  defend  it  "-o 
that  .some  day  it  m.iy  turn  around  and  deiend  u^;'  It  doesn't  make 
sen^  oil  the  \ery  l<ue  of  it 

When  we  realize  what  acceptance  of  that  policy  involves,  it  seems 
to  me  that  iciea  must  have  been  conceived  in  the  brain  of  the 
mad  hatter 

If  we  are  to  save  the  British  fleet,  that  means  that  we  shall  go  to 
Britain's  rescue  every  time  the  empire  is  threatened  It  means  that 
Just  its  we  d.d  22  years  a=;o.  every  5  or  10  or  'JO  or  30  years  we  can 
count  on  a  military  expedition  in  which  American  lives  will  be  lost 
In  order  to  hold  tcgrth.-r  the  topheavy  and  far-flung  structure  cf 
the  British  Empire 

It  means,  m  effect,  that  we  contract  m  ttie  binding  cerem.ony 
cf  War  for  an  endless  s  ries  cf  wars.  It  Is  the  same  as  saying, 
■  Britain,  I  t.ike  tliee  to  be  my  lav>ful  wedded  dofendt  r  and  i  am 
thine;  f .  r  richer  for  p-x^rer;  for  better,  for  worse;  in  any  threat  to 
thv  fur-tUing  empire,  and  m  eood  times,  thee  can  count  on  me  to 
g*e  thee  through,  even  if  it  means  comg  to  tlie  ends  of  the  earth; 
till  war  destroys  us  con^.plotely.     Amen  " 

It  would  \w  a  mc-alli.ince.  not  in  the  sense  that  either  Britain 
cr  ti'.e  United  States  i.^  Inferior  to  the  other,  b'lt  in  the  sense  that 
lus  a  weddnkt  purtner  Britain  is  entirely  unsuiied  to  our  needs,  as 
I  shall  show 

.■K  sensible  policy  for  anv  nation  is  one  tint  is  flrmlv  based  on 
crliiihter.ed  sc!f-:ntere«t  And  m  a  world  cf  cha.s--  conviction  be- 
comt  -  ever  Ueejvr  tli.it  tlie  United  States  shoulil  pursue  a  policy 
that  i>  to  her  cwn  best  intere^t  That  means  a  policy  that  is 
gearid  to  the  needs  and  happiness  of  oui  own  people. 


No  nation  is  so  fortunate  xs  the  United  States  in  having  been 
situated  by  the  hand  of  fate  in  so  desirable  a  position.  Few  na- 
tions are  endowed  with  the  natural  resources  and  the  natural 
defeases  that  are  ours.  For  the-*  crcal  blessings  we  can  take  no 
credit  to  ourselves;  they  exist  through  no  act  of  our  own.  Cir- 
cumstances beyond  our  control  -S;mply  dumped  Into  cur  laps  great 
bcTiefits  that  the  disunited  nations  of  Europe  would  pay  a  great 
price  to  possess  It  would  be  folly  to  fly  in  the  face  of  Providence 
and  do  anything  that  would  in  any  sense  abjure  these  blesslnps, 
and  that  is  just  what  we  shall  be  starting  out  to  do  if  we  put  cur 
first  thoughts  en  attempting  to  help  Britain  every  time  it  is  iiidan- 
gercd  through  clrcum'-tances  not  of  our  making;  indeed,  circum- 
stances largely  of  her  cwn  making. 

What  should  our  attitude  be?  I  have  seen  nothing  better  than 
the  excellent  statement  by  Charles  Beard,  the  m^ist  eminent  his- 
torian C)f  our  time,  on  this  point.     I  am  quoting  him: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  "primary  interests"  which  have  little  or  no 
relation  to  us.  and  is  constantly  vexed  by  "ambition,  rlvalship  In- 
terest humor,  or  caprice"  Tlie  United  States  is  a  continental  pnwer 
separated  from  Europe  by  n  wide  ocean  which,  despite  all  changes 
In  warfare,  is  still  a  powerful  as.=et  of  defense.  In  the  ordinary  or 
regular  vicissitudes  of  EurLpean  politics  the  United  States  should 
not  become  Implicated  by  any  permanent  ties  We  should  promote 
commerce,  but  force  'notinng  '  Wo  shniUd  steer  clear  of  hates  and 
Icves.  We  shuuld  m.amtain  correct  and  f.nmal  relations  with  all 
e.-fabli.-hed  guvornments  witiiout  re-pt'ct  to  their  forms  or  their 
religions,  wh-nher  Cliristian.  Mohammedan,  or  Slnnto,  or  what  have 
you  Efforts  nf  any  Eur  ipean  powers  U)  sfize  more  colonies  (ir  to 
oppress  mciependent  states  in  this  hemisphere,  or  to  extend  their 
systems  of  despotism  to  the  New  World  will  be  r' trarded  as  a  m.Ttter 
of  coiicrrn  to  the  United  States  as  soon  as  they  arc  Immediately 
tlireatened  and  b<'gin  to  assume  tangible  shape  "' 

That  n:akes  stood  and  sound  sen.se  It  is  based  on  realities,  not  on 
any  sentimental  attachment  for  an  old  idea  that  may  liave  out- 
lived its  u.-efulness  It  is  ba.sed  on  the  "point  of  view  of  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  as  a  continental  nation  In  this 
hemisphere  " 

This  IS  the  doctrine  George  Washington  first  enunciated,  the  dcc- 
trnie  which  James  Monroe  restated  in  182:^.  the  doctrine  which  wc 
followed  m  all  those  years  when  uur  country  was  becoming  a  great 
i:iat.on. 

Such  policy  Is  founded  en  solid  rock.  It  Is  ba.sed  on  our  impreg- 
nable geographical  position  and  our  practical  nati mal  interests 
It  Is  a  policy  that  says  that  we  shall  wash  our  hands  of  all  disputes 
over  territory,  over  rival  imperialistic  ambitinv,  over  boundnries, 
over  forms  of  government,  over  national  interests  that  do  not  alTect 
us.  that  .viys  we  shall  not  mix  m  afla.rs  about  which  we  know  Uttle 
and  which  we  cannot  solve 

It  IS  a  policy  that  says  that  nothing  Is  so  Important  to  us  as  the 
welfare  of  our  people  and  tliat  we  do  not  intend  to  be  diverted 
from  long-time  programs  f ,  ir  their  benefit  by  allurements  of  tem- 
porary gain  if  we  will  but  turn  our  eyes  toward  other  continent.^ 
far  to  the  east  or  to  the  west. 

It  IS  a  policy  that  says  we  will  have  no  truck  with  supporting  one 
alliance  against  another,  nali/ing  thr>t  alliances  exist  only  f  ir  th? 
interest  of  those  parties  to  them,  and  for  preserving  imperial 
domains 

It  IS  a  policy  which  says  that  tying  cur  future  to  the  vlci.ssitndes 
of  the  British  Empire  about  who.se  administration  we  have  abso- 
lutely nothing  to  s.iv.  is  sheer  folly;  that  no  gain  we  could  po>-sibIv 
Imatnne  from  as.-uring  the  preservation  of  the  British  Empire  and 
fleet  would  becm  to  compensate  for  the  terrific  losses  we  are  .sure 
to  incur--not  only  ma'erial  losses  but  losses  to  our  prestige,  self- 
re-pect,  and  national  well-being 

It  IS  a  policy  that  says  our  national  wealth  and  resource?— 
money,  men  and  materials — will  never  be  handed  to  Britain  or  any 
other  power  on  a  silver  platter  for  the  defense  of  interests  that  are 
not  ours 

It  IS  a  policy  that  to  my  mind  flatly  denies  the  thesis  to  which 
many  subscribe,  the  thesis  that  we  must  help  Great  Britain  because 
any  threat  to  Britain  is  a  threat  to  the  British  Fleet,  and  anv  threat 
to.  tl^e  British  Fleet  i-;  a  threat  tn  our  defense  It  is  both  shnrt- 
sijihted  and  unintelligent  to  feel  that  our  securitv  is  ba^ed  on  the 
continued  exi^^tence  of  an  empire  which  has  been"  on  the  defensive 
since  the  World  War. 

Then  why  are  we  casting  our  eyes  across  -he  broad  stretches  of 
the  Atlantic?  Why  do  we  even  think  of  casting  our  lot  with  those 
who  qxiarrel  over  interests  that  are  stnctlv  Eur..pean  and  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  interest  of  the  United  States  as  a  continental 
nation  m  this  hcmi.-.phere?  We  have  not  the  slightest  chance  of 
brin-ing  about  an  end  to  the  age-long  struggles  of  Europe.  Even 
the  mi.ssKinary  ?«al  of  some  of  those  who  want  to  bring  light  into 
da'-k  places  cannot  s-ttle  Europe's  troubles  Then  why  adopt  a 
policy  that  will  :.et  our  feet  m  the  path  that  ultimately  leads 
straight   into  the  whirlpool  of  Europe's  conflicting   interests? 

Such  a  policy  is  beautifully  damned  by  Historian  Beard  as 
"q-iixotic  for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  based  upon  a  reali'^iic  com- 
prehension of  the  long-time  hi-torv  of  Europe  and  Asia  and  of  the 
limited  power  which  the  Uniied  S'.ates  has  over  the  underlying 
rcononaes  and  interests  of  those  two  continents.  It  as-nmes  that 
the  United  States  can  in  fact  brine  those  continents  into  a  kind 
of  stable  equilibrium.  a.^sure  them  the  materials  of  a  peaceful  eco- 
nomic hie.  and  close  their  history  in  a  grand  conference  of  the 
powers — perhaps  as  successfully  as  Locarno  It  assumes  that  .some- 
body m  the  White  House  or  State  Department  can  calculate  the 
consequences  likely  to  come  out  of  the  explosive  forces  which  are 
hidden  la  the  civilization   of   ihjse   immense   areas.     Docs  anvcnc 
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in  this  country  really  know  what  is  going  on  in  Europe,  behind  the 
headlines,  underin  ath  the  diplomatic  documents?" 

What  do  we  k'low  about  the  wheels  withm  whpel=  that  are 
spinning  the  Eun  pean  continent  at  such  a  giddy  pace?  Who 
knows  now  what  new  threat  is  materializing  to  gi\e  Britain  a  case  oi 
th  ■  Jitters  o-.tr  a  dl.-^tant  p.'it  of  her  En.;iire''  Has  anvone  a  clear 
idea  nf  what  Russia's  intention.^  are''  l>-i  we  k^ow  how  far  she 
intends  to  go  in  the  Balkans?  Will  she  m  time  have  such  free 
access  to  the  gateway  to  the  East  that  Britain  will  declare  her 
lifeline  to  be  tiirealeiU'd? 

If  that  d '.e:-  happen,  and  Br'.ta.n  i-eods  help,  we  can  be  sure  we 
."ihall  be  notified  and  in  terms  that  arc  alluring  to  ihcse  who  are 
not  aver.se  to,  fighting  a  war  so  long  a.-  the  appeal  to  fi.:;ht  is  clo^thed 
In  idoolopic-il  raiment.  Wc  can  be  very  sure  that  i.  rc3ounding  moral 
basis  for  war  will  be  pre  :cnt 

Do  any  of  us  know  what  the  real  war  aims  of  England  ai'.d  France 
are?  Do  we  know  whnt  end"^e  Hitlerism  means  in  .erms  of  the 
bas.c  economic  and  political  problem^  of  Europe — problems  which 
ending  Hitleiism  will  net  solve?  Do  we  have  any  picture  <  f  Eng- 
lar.d  iii:d  France  repcitant  of  th'ir  disnstrcu-^  post -World  War 
dijil  macy.  plannlnjj  now  to  build  a  new  and  peaceful  Europe  after 
thi'-  ]iT-  srnt  conflict':' 

If  we  accept  a  manufactured  'moral  base"  as  an  excuse  for  giving 
our  atd  to  ke^  p  Ru.s.  :.i  or  any  other  power  from  expanding  at  the 


f xpen- 


B'itain's  f:.r-flung  it.frects,  rem.cmber  that  it  will  be  in 


Erltn!n"s  interest  net  ours,  because  our  interests  are  separate  Our 
fti'ure  lies  m  our  development  within  the  area  circumscribed  for  us 
by  tl.i   hand  of  fate — the  V/e-tern  Hemi.:pliere 

Of  course  seme  who  advocate  lifting  the  embargo  on  the  ground 
thu*  we  sheu'd  help  Britain  may  feel  that  our  last  expedition  to 
he'p  Bri'.ain  v^hs  worth  it  Many  times  the  economic,  military,  and 
.spiritual  les-c^  we  incurred  in  that  little  crusade  of  over  20  years 
ago  have  been  weighed.  Perhaps  siine  think  1*  w'as  worth  it.  But 
I  dr.'  lu^t.  And  I  do  n'lt  brlteve  that  the  millions  of  men  and 
women  who  paid  otit  of  their  hearts  and  pocketbooks  think  it  waj 
worth  It.     And  I  am  eppo.scd.  as  they  are,  to  doing  it  again 

There  Is  a  new  factor  in  the  situation  today  which  should  not 
be  Inst  sight  of  Thosr-  Americans  who  look  upon  the  British  fleet 
as  ovir  fir*;-  line  cjf  defen-e  may.  in  the  course  of  the  next  few 
months,  have  to  revise  their  views  as  to  the  efficiency  of  battle 
fleets  In  meeting  the  now  highly  developed  weapons  of  war  exempli- 
fied in  the  subniariii'^  and  the  bomliing  plane.  It  may  bt^  that  we 
are  seeing  tie  days  of  the  end  of  fleets  as  effective  blockading  In- 
Ftriimen's  or  a';  cmmerce  d-stmyers  If  important  units  of  the 
British  fleet  can  be  sunk  in  its  own  seas  it  ought  t«)  be  fairly  clear 
that  a  hostile  fleet  far  from  its  base  can  be  sunk  by  our  arplanes 
and  submarines  if  ever  it  attempts  to  flght  a  battle  cr  gurrd  an 
tn'.-aston  4 THiO  or  6.000  miles  Irnm  its  heme  base  The  sinking  of 
two  of  Britain's  fine  warship."; — the  Ctmragfov!  and  the  Royal  Oak — 
bring  up  the.-e  con'^idi  rations  We  may.  in  the  next  few  months, 
see  a  test  of  the  heavy  battleship  versus  the  bombing  plane.  Who 
knows  new  what  the  outcome  wcu:d  be? 

Th(  rr*  are  forces  at  work  in  the  world  today  which  make  it 
ha7ardous  t(^  gamb'e  on  the  permanent  stability  of  the  British 
Empire-  forces  over  which  we  have  no  control,  the  rise  of  Japan 
In  the  Ea^t,  the  growing  nationalist  m.cvements  in  India  and 
Et'vpt,  the  ti.reat  to  Britain's  interests  in  the  Near  East,  and 
India  implicit  in  the  new  Soviet  imperialism  Are  we  willing 
to  underwrite  the  British  Empire  in  an  attempt  to  hold  these 
forces  in  leash?  Do  we  have  any  alternative  once  we  commit 
ourselves  to  the  preser'.-ation  of  the  British  Empire? 

Even  yet  we  do  not  kn<'W  what  Britain's  war  alms  are.  The 
vete'-nn  Lloyd  George  has  been  hammering  at  Prime  Minister 
Chamljerlam  for  days  in  an  effort  to  win  a  statement  of  what 
Britain  1"  tl::;hting  for  So  far  the  answers  have  been  evasive. 
The  witty  Mr.  Shaw  wrote  an  article  in  which  he.  too.  raised  the 
qtiestion  <f  war  alms 

If  the  Bri'L.sh  people  are  willing  to  continue  supporting  this 
war  without  a  clear  statement  of  just  what  they  are  fighting  for. 
that  is  their  business  But  it  is  our  business  when  we  are  asked 
to  give  help  to  Biilain  to  win  Its  war. 

A  war  to  "stop  Hitler"  some  say  Of  course — I  know  that  answer. 
And  so  does  everybody  else  in  the  world  today  who  has  eyes  to 
read  a  newspaper  or  ears  to  hear  the  blare  of  the  radio  or  a  heart 
to  sense  the  ominous  rumble  that  is  shaking  the  whole  world. 
I  know  that.  But  I  do  not  know  what  "stopping  Hitler"  cr 
"ending  Hitlerism"  means  In  terms  of  the  concrete  problems  of 
central  and  eastern  Europe.  Do  the  British  and  French  Gov- 
ernments have  an  alternative  for  nazi-ism  in  Germany  or  fascism 
In  Italv,  or  the  more  or  less  complete  dictatorships  in  the  Balkan 
nations?  Do  w  know  that  they  are  planning  to  do  all  those 
thinirs    they    left    undone   during   the  post-'Versalllea   days? 

To  identify  ourselves  with  the  British  Empire  seems  foolhardy, 
especially  wiieii  our  own  deailny  is  so  clearly  defined  as  being 
separate  from  Europe. 

This  is  a  dynamic  world.  It  is  time  we  packed  away  In  moth 
balls  a  sentimental  attachment  for  an  aging  concept  which 
dynamic  forces  are  rendering  impotent.  It  Is  time  we  made  up 
cur  minds  to  create  a  traditl<  n  of  our  own  to  pursue  a  foreign 
policy  rooted  In  our  own  interests.  The  actions  growing  out  of 
that  policy  will  have  to  be  indigenous  to  American  Interests  and 
American  understanding.  It  will  have  to  be  a  hardheaded,  prac- 
tical policy,  based  squarely  on  our  practical  American  national 
Interest 

That  means  that  our  destiny  will  be  worked  cut  primarily 
within  the  confines  of  the  We  tern  Hemisphere.  The  way  was 
pointed  to  that  a.s  far  back  as  1823  by  James  Monroe. 


Tlie  Western  Hemisphere  offers  a  broad  enough   theater  for  the 

development  of  our  national  interest  To  extend  our  commit- 
menus  Ix^yond  that  point  would  be  to  overreach  ourselves  Within 
the  Westtrn  HemL->piiere  there  are  adequate  natural  resources, 
with  few  exceptions,  to  supply  the  needs  of  the  130  000,000  citi- 
zens of  the  Iti.itcd  States,  the  37,000.000  Brazilians,  th-  10.000,000 
Areentmeans  and  the  rest  of  the  approximately  230.000  000  people 
that  make  up  the  Pan  American  nations.  Tliere  are  facts  and 
figures  shoving  how  well  equipped  this  hemispheie  is  In  natural 
resources.  The  only  major  shortage  Is  rubb.;r.  And  Brazil  can 
pnducc  ad  q'.. ate  rubber  .supplies  for  the  American  nations  if 
capital  and  improved  technical  methods,  which  are  available  in 
the  United  States,  are  Introduced. 

Mnitardy.  the  Western  Hemisphere  Is  a  compact  unit  capable  of 
comparatively  easy  defense  against  successful  attack  from  outside 
nations.  We  don't  ncf'd  to  follow  in  the  train  cf  Britain's  Inter- 
ests in  order  to  merit  her  support  of  our  hemisphere  against  attack. 
We  In  the  Wes-ern  Hemisphere  can  do  our  own  job. 

The  best  evidence  given  by  impartial  military  experts,  and  not 
by  "crackpot"  clvUians  offers  little  encouragement  to  the  belief 
tha'  the  Westim  Hemi'^phere  is  vulnerable  to  suceessiul  attack. 
M.'j    Gen    Jchns.,!.  Hago.  d  .-ays: 

"Con'-idereci  Iruin  a  deiensive  standpoint.  America  is  the  strong- 
est military  Nation  on  earth — that  Is,  it  is  the  easiest  Nation  to 
prepare  for  defensive  warfare.  It  would  not  t^.ke  much  to  make  it 
invulnerable  against  any  nation  or  any  ccmblnation  of  nations 
tha-   could  possibly  be  brought  against  It. 

"The  fashion  of  the  day  Is  to  minimize  the  strategic  strength  of 
the  two  great  oceans  on  our  east  and  west  and  to  d.scount  the 
enormous  difBcultie.s  that  these  trackless  seas  would  Impose  upon 
cur  would-be  invaders." 

Hanson  Baldwin,  recognized  as  a  military  and  naval  expert,  has 
gene  so  far  as  to  say,  even  before  we  launched  the  big-navy  pro- 
gram over  a  year  ago.  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  ""prepared  to 
defend  lx)th  coas'.s  of  the  United  States  against  simultaneous  in- 
vasion, and  a'  the  same  time  to  protect  Hawaii.  Panama,  Alaska, 
and  probably  South  America  from  any  attacks,  that  can  reasonably 
be  foreseen." 

Admiral  William  S.  Sims,  comm^ander  of  the  American  Fleet  In 
European  waters  durmg  the  World  War,  said  that  the  United 
States  was  safe  from  attack  because  "no  foreign  power  or  group  of 
powers  can  operate  across  the  ocean  and  stand  In  combat  with  the 
American  Navy  and  planes  operating  from  home  bases." 

Thtsj  authorities  and  others  base  their  belief  In  our  safety  from 
attack  primarily  on  our  geographical  position  As  Gen.  Douglas 
MacArthur,  formerly  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  American  Army,  puis'lti 

"The  protective  value  of  Isolation  has  time  and  time  again  been 
demonstrated  in  military  history.  No  other  t  peration  in  warfare 
Is  so  difficult  as  that  of  transporting,  supplying,  and  protecting  an 
army  ccmmitted  to  an  overseas  expedition." 

Major  Eliot,  in  his  book  The  Ramparts  We  Watch,  places  the 
efTectivc  operating  range  of  a  modern  fleet  at  "*  •  •  about  2.500 
sca-milcs  at  best,  probably  nearer  2,000  under  war  conditions  "  This 
estimate  is  supported  by  MaJ  Gen.  William  C  Rivers.  United  States 
Army,  retired,  who  says  that  "a  modern  warship  is  so  tied  to  a  base 
that  It  can  operate  but  2,500  miles  away — then  back  to  the  base  lor 
fuel,  supplies,  and  rciJUirs." 

On  the  possibility  of  air  attacks  against  us.  Major  Eliot  says: 

"The  que;' ion  of  whether  we  shall  within  the  foreseeable  future 
be  liable  to  air  attack  by  direct  flight  across  the  oceans  may  be  an- 
swered by  a  decided  negative,  as  far  as  anything  more  than  tip-and- 
run  raids  are  concerned.     •     •      • 

"Therefore  the  m.aximum  radius  of  action  of  1.500  miles  which 
might  be  thought  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  world's  rec- 
ord, must  b^  still  further  reduced  in  war.  •  •  •  Planes  which 
did  not  expect  to  return  might  raid  our  coasts,  but  no  nation  has 
enough  long-range  bombers  and  highly  trained  crews  to  waste  them 
in  enterprises  ef  this  nature,  for  which  the  milltarv  return  is  likely 
to  be  incommensurate  with  the  results  achieved,  still  less  bo  with 
the  loss  of  the  whole  attacking  force." 

The  scare  propaganda  that  the  United  States  might  be  invaded 
successfully  by  an  enemy  Is  completely  without  foundation  I  have 
not  heard  a  single  military  or  naval  expert  who  subscribed  to  that 
belief.  Our  unusual  geographic  position,  our  excellent  Navy,  Army, 
and  air  force  are,  in  fact,  a  protection  the  equal  of  which  no  other 
nation  In  the  world  possesses. 

Economically,  the  nations  of  the  South  and  the  North  American 
Continent  are  a  complementary  unit.  South  America  Is  rich  In  op- 
portunities. The  interiors  of  such  enormous  count  neb  as  Brazil  are 
waiting  to  be  opened  up  and  developed.  Politically,  we  have  much 
In  common  with  our  sister  nations  to  the  sfiuth.  Many  of  them 
were  born  out  of  struggle  against  oppression.  They  are  pioneer 
nations.  I  am  quite  aware  that  many  of  the  South  American  re- 
publics are  democracies  in  name  only,  but  I  believe  that  the  will 
toward  democratic  practice  exists,  and  that  when  the  dlssatlBfaction 
growing  out  of  poverty,  out  of  the  scramble  for  power  that  occurs 
in  any  nation  in  which  there  Is  not  enouph  to  go  around,  can  be 
satisfied  by  increasing  the  prosperity  of  these  countries  democracy 
will  develop.  In  helping  this  development  the  United  States  has 
both  opportunities  and  responsibilities. 

Culturally,  the  north  and  the  south  should  be  mutually  stimu- 
lating. Out  of  our  north  Eurojaean  background  and  out  of  the 
Latin  heritage  of  the  nations  to  the  south  should  emerge  an  ex- 
change of  laeas  that  will  enrich  the  cultures  of  both  Tliere  Is  no 
question  of  our  adopting  a  missionary  attitude  to  bring  light  into 
the  dark  corners  of  South  America.  Our  tradition  has  no  deeper 
roots  than  theirs.     They  have  much  to  offer  us. 


comes  e".  er  cieejvr  th.it  r.l\c  United  States  should  pursue  a  pohcy 
that  Is  to  ht  r  own  tK-st  interest  That  m.'Hivs  a  policy  that  is 
gcuiii  to  the  needs  and  happiness  of  uur  own  pccj^le. 


^..,.,.,.  pww.■^-  n.-,  :-.n  vr?v~iuii>  .i>  u(>crtrno  It  assumes  that  scme- 
buciy  m  the  White  House  or  S'ate  Department  can  calculate  the 
conM-quences  hkely  to  come  out  of  the  <  \: ■;.  mv.'  :  icv-  which  are 
hidden  la  the  c:viU:aiilou  of   tlijbe  mun.u^i.   ai..u-.     Dues  anyone 


Tlirit  means  that  our  destiny  will  be  worked  out  primarily 
wi'hin  the  confines  of  the  We  tern  Hemisphere.  Tlie  way  was 
pomu-d  to  that   as  far  back  as  1823  by  James  Monroe. 


question  of  our  adopting  a  missionary  attitude  to  bring  light  into 
the  dark  corners  of  South  America,  Our  tradition  has  no  deeper 
roots  than  theirs.     They  have  much  to  offer  us. 
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To  mmmKrlZr  brlpflv  the  nation*  of  the  W<^-trTn  H'-nu-pliCre  to- 
gether have  a  coinnif  n  d'stiny  to  work  a  dest.nv  thtit  dr.i  s  r.ot  nei^d 
to  wait  for  It*  fulfillment  on  the  Mcissitudes  of  the  Briti.sh  Empire 
It  IS  ba.-.*d  on  a  realization  that  these  nations  have  a  common  mter- 
e<*  hYcm  the  jxi.nt  i;f  view  of  nattiral  rf--vr''f''  ircrs-.  th  •  point  of 
\  ifw  if  niihi.iry  economic,  polltlcul  and  cultural  considerations, 
th»"ir  interests  are  Joined 

With  this  desirr.ble  condition  right  at  our  doorstep.  It  is  felly  to 
give  it  second  }  lace  in  our  ihruphts  and  actions  We  n<^ed  to  con- 
centrate our  energies  on  developing  the  potentialities  of  the  Western 
Hen'.ispliere    wherf  i  \ir  real  ln*ere-t  Iw^s 

Hi  re  1'  a  task  to  challence  the  best  in  every  one  of  us  Here  is  a 
de.''t:ny  to  work  cut.  a  ftiture  to  be  built,  not  a  p;i3t  to  bt>  Justified. 

TlT'-e  considrnticn.-^  are  important  in  cur  thinking  as  we  move 
towr.rd  th"^  dav  wht  n  the  mensure  now  before  this  Congress  is  de- 
fided  If  the  eirbaris'o  <  n  n-ms  and  animur.ition  Is  ah->.nd<'ned  that 
ni'-uns  \vi'  shall  have  taken  a  stip  to  Ici'.ore  the  cliallenize  of  the 
West' rn  Htm.-pliere  n.nd  involve  ourselves  a^nm  in  Eur.pe  If  we 
refuse  to  take  anv  .stip  t  ward  inv.  Ivcment  we  can  resulut.  Iv  set 
rur  race  toward  the  W>>stern  Hem.sphere.  toward  th."  New  World 
Here  i  ur  real  future  lits 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
r-'rxw  the  request  I  made  on  S.xturday.  All  the  Momber:^ 
of  the  S'nate  a.ssure  me  that  they  are  anxiou.s  to  brine:  the 
dl.scu.'^.slon  to  a  conclusion  at  the  carlie.'^t  pos.'^ible  date,  and 
reach  a  vote  on  amendment.s  and  on  the  jinnt  resolution. 
We  arc  now  entering  the  fourth  wef^k  cf  debate,  during 
which  every  Senator  ha.s  had  ample  opportunity  to  express 
hl.s  views.    We  have  not  yet  voted  on  a  smpile  amendment. 

I  think  the  whole  country  recr^iz.'s  that  the  Senate  ha.s 
had  ample  opix^rtunity  to  discu.'^s  the  joint  resi^lution,  and  I 
tlimk  tliere  has  been  a  reasonable  disposition  on  both  sid"s 
to  bring  about  an  accommodation  in  regard  to  the  final  dis- 
po«-ition  of  the  measure.  I  do  not  think  anyone  can  reason- 
ably complain  that  those  of  us  who  have  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  ro.solution  have  sought  in  any  way  to  hinder,  handicap, 
or  restrict  the  fullest  sort  of  debate  on  it. 

All  Senators  seem  imbued  with  the  desire  to  finish  the 
crnsid'-ration  of  the  joint  resolution  and  vote  on  it  during 
the  prt^sent  week,  and  I  certainly  share  that  hope.  To  that 
end.  I  -isk  unanimous  consent  that  beginning  tomorrow  no 
Senator  shall  speak  more  than  once  or  longer  than  1  hour 
or.  the  joint  resolution,  or  more  than  once  or  longer  than  30 
minutes  on   any   amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection'' 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  in  the  first  plac-.  I  should 
want  to  ofTer  some  suggestions  as  to  a  modification  of  the 
proposal  made  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  think  he 
should  omit  the  provision  that  no  Senator  should  speak 
HiOre  than  once,  in  the  application  of  the  order  to  amend- 
ments and  the  joint  re.solution  itself,  so  that  a  Senator  might 
not  speak  m.ore  than  an  hour  in  toto. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  have  du;cu.ssed  that  feature  with  a 
number  of  Senators,  and  one  or  two  at  least  desire  to  offer 
amendments,  and  they  fear  that  if  they  exhaust  the  30  min- 
utes, or  whatever  we  asrree  on.  in  one  speech,  they  might 
want  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  reply  to  some  other  %n- 
ator.  and  I  have  no  objection  to  that  process. 

I  will  modify  the  request  in  this  respect,  that  bt^ginning 
tomorrow  no  Senator  shall  speak  in  the  aggregate  more  than 
45  minutes  on  the  joint  resolution  or  in  the  aggregate  mere 
than  45  m.inutcs  en  any  amicndmcnt.  That  v.ould  stiil  give 
an  hoar  and  a  half,  and  it  would  pennit  a  Senator  to  divide 
his  speech,  if  he  is  advocating  or  is  opposed  to  an  amend- 
ment, into  more  than  one  speech  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  McN'ARY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  conferred  again 
tcday  with  a  number  of  Senators,  and  I  find  mjst  of  them 
in  accord  with  the  proposal  now  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  am  advised  by  the  able  S(>naror  from  Cali- 
fornia ;Mr.  Johnson!  that  he  desires  to  call  a  meeting  of 
his  group  opposed  to  repeal  for  tomorrow,  to  consider  the 
matter,  and  that  he  will  not  be  ready  to  report  on  the  pro- 
posal until  the  meeting  of  the  Senate  tomorrow.  There- 
fore, at  this  time  I  must  enter  a  second  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr.  Cl.\rk1  discussed  at  some 
length  today  the  beck  written  by  Mr.  Cherne.  and  the  fore- 
word wntun  by  A-FS.stani  Secretary  of  War  Louis  Johnson. 


I  a'^k   unanimoiLs  consent   th.at   th?  Icreuoid  be  inserted  in 
tho  Record  at  this  pcint. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     L5   there   obcjcticn? 
Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  mat'er  was  oid'Tcd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Adjusting  Your  Business  to  War.  by  l.co  M    Chirnel 

Four  WORD 

The  battlefield  effort  of  modern  wjtr  has  become  of  Itself  a  mon- 
strous thiiii;  Th  ■  progress  cf  science  has  treated  weapons  v.hich 
w.ll  requir."  for  ihcir  use  or  for  defen.se  aj^alnst  them  the  products 
of  practically  the  whole  of  modern  indu-stry  in  quantltifs  far  exceid- 
in;;  their  pea'-etime  production  Truly,  modern  war  has  become  not 
I  nly  a  conflict  of  soldiers  but  of  economic  systems,  and,  other  things 
being  equal,  the  timely  and  cricctive  mobilization  of  industry  and 
control  of  economic  resources  will  lieterminc  the  final  outcome. 

The  Uiuted  States  entered  the  World  War  with  no  plan  for  indus- 
trial mobilization.  This  condition  produced  compi^tition  among 
supply  agencies,  uneven  distribution  of  llic  war  load  over  Industry, 
unnecessary  delay  in  production,  nn  unb.ilanced  production  pro- 
^Tam  unwarranted  waste  of  Govi-rnmcnt  funds,  and  finally  a  dis- 
arrangement of  the  economic  structure.  Aniou'^  other  things,  this 
eiononuo  a;.sarraii^'em.cnt  brought  about  rapidly  rising  prices,  food 
and  tuci  shortages,  tr.uispcrtatlcn  congestion,  labor  unrest,  and  suf- 
fennL'  and  weakened  morale  among  a  large  portion  of  the  ci\;lian 
pc  pnla'ion 

To  overcome  th"^e  difficulties  Confess  Granted  such  increase*! 
powers  t  1  the  war  President  as  to  place  him  in  supreme  control  of 
the  economic  effi  r"  The  w;ir  Prt~-iJrnt  thereupon  moblli/.i-d  indus- 
try and  resources  and  controlled  this  ponderous  ma.s  by  super- 
ageiicies  under  his  direction  Tliese  developments,  in  the  absence 
of  any  predetermined  plans,  prrced-d  in  what  might  be  termed  "a 
trial  and  error  fa.-hion  "  Action  w,i.>  t.iken  as  the  necessity  th.erefor 
aio.se  or  as  rxprnenee  proved  thit  a  previous  method  was  inadetiuale 
cr  impracticahle  The  war  was  nearly  over  before  our  national 
resources  had  finally  been  mobilized  for  an  effective,  if  not  wholly 
I'tflc.ent.  war  effort 

M.iny  valuable  les.-^ons  may  be  dinwn  from  the  meth  .ds  and 
organi/ati.ins  employed  duriiT,'  the  World  War  Thi-  mo-t  imp'Ttant 
of  these  les,-on~  are  (li  That  an  mdu.-tn.d  niobili/ation  plan  is 
neee.-.sary  tor  adequate  preparedness  for  future  wars;  (2)  that  tem- 
porary E.xecutive  contf^l  and  ctxirdmatuit;  agencies  must  be  .sit  up 
to  act  for  and  under  the  President,  with  d^ieu.ited  war  powers  winch 
expire  with  the  ;  loe-e  of  the  emergency  Such  delegated  war  powers 
thus  do  not  tend  to  peipe'uate  ihem.selves  as  n«lf:ht  be  the  c;..se  if 
sueli  war  powers  were  given  by  lcgi.>lation  to  our  existing  peacetime 
Ciovernment  aijencles  and  departments 

Foreit;n  powers,  having  learned  similar  lessons  have  alre.idv 
adopted  ecLi.cime  mobdi/atioii  laws  or  regulations  nuuh  more 
dictatorial  or  restrictive  m  their  application 

Our  industrial  mobiliziition  plan  attempts  to  anticipate  the  World 
War  difflculties  in  any  future  w.ir  and  \;sua'i./.es  an  orderly  transi- 
tion from  a  peace  status  to  a  max:murn  war  effort  with  the  nnnl- 
mum  disruption  to  our  peacetime  methods  and  procedure,  and  with 
p  st-war   readjustment    givn   careful    Consideration 

The  need  to  inform  the  American  busini\s.s  community  .1  these 
plans  and  cf  th<'  r  ason  for  their  existence  is  apparent  from  the  very 
txte  nsiveness  of  the  ch.uitjes  which  war  must  "of  iiece.s.-ity  impose 
upon  private  enterpr'.so.  The  in'elhtjent  executive  not  only' does  his 
busintss  a  service  btit  aids  Immeasurablv  the  plans  lor  national 
defense  by  understandm:,'  the  adjustments  business  must  mak-  in 
the  event  of  an  errersteru  y 

The  Tax  Itewarch  Institute,  in  publishing  Leo  M  Cherne's 
.Adjusting  Your  Business  to  War.  has  effectively  taken  an  important 
step  forward  for  the  welfare  of  the  business  community  and 
inseparably,  for  the  furtherance  cf  national  defcn.se. 

I.oiis  Johnson, 
A.--i.tdnt   Sccrrtari/  o>   War. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  there  has 
been  a  cnod  deal  of  publicity  given  an  address  delivered 
by  A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War  Lruis  Jnhn.son  on  '-Le.ssons 
from  Poland."  at  White  Sulphur  Spnnijs,  W.  Va.,  on  October 
10.  and  apparently  some  mu-understanding  of  the  atidre.s.s,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  be  punted  m  the 
Record, 

Ti^.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection?  Th.re 
being  no  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cabfcrnia.  Mr.  Prtsident.  when  I  am 
in  a  common  entcipnse  vsith  (.ther  m- n,  all  directing  then- 
utmost  energies  in  one  direction.  I  feel  they  are  all  entitled 
to  know  what  is  to  be  done,  and  to  know  exactly  what  is 
before  them.  For  that  reason  I  .>aid  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  that  I  would  call  for  tomorrow  morning  a  meeting 
cf  all  cf  the  members  of  the  group  who  constitute  those 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  submit  to 
th.  m  the  exact  situation.  Althou.h  I  ha-.e  very  litile  doubt 
about  It.  I  do  not  know  with  certainty  what  their  conclosicn 
wU!   be.     I   ask   the  Senator  from   Kentucky   to   have   the 
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Ser.ate  mct^t  at  the  u.<:ual  time  tomorrow,  so  as  to  give  us 
an  opporihn.ty  to  have  our  meeting. 

Mr.  BAIIKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  no  desire  not  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  California.  I  had  under- 
stood that  conferences  had  bci  n  in  progress  for  the  past 
2  or  3  days  on  this  subject.  Tlie  Senator  from  Oregon  as- 
sured mo  lart  Saturday  that  h"  thought  there  might  be  a 
(hiKve  to  atinc  trday.  and  I  know  'he  Senator  ficm  Oregon 
has  made  every  po.^j.ibie  i  fTort  to  ccaifor  with  all  Senators 
interr.>ted  in  the  subject.  I  hav^  no  desire  to  forestal'  the 
opportunitv  cf  th  ■  Senator  from  Cahfornia  to  have  a  meet- 
ing of  his  ero'ip  tomorrow  morning. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  want  the  group  to  meet  at 
11  o  ( lock,  the  Senate  may  meet  at  12.  and  we  can  reply  at 
onc(   ;..';  to  what  the  situation  is. 

M:  BARKLEY  There  are  no  ccmmittees  holding  meet- 
ings. 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  CaLfornia.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  see  why  the  Senator's  croup 
could  not  m  "et  at  10  o'clock. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Because  of  what  the  Sena- 
tor knows  to  be  a  fact,  th.at  it  is  not  possible  to  get  Senators 
tocether  at   10  o'clock. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Why  not?  Every  other  Government  em- 
ployee poos  ^n  work  at  9.  and  all  over  this  country  m.en  and 
women  go  to  v^oik  at  8  o'clock.  Why  cannot  Senators  get  to 
work  at  10':' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Bccau  c  they  are  all  very 
bu.~y  nil  n. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     Dcing  what? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Working. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  The  committees  of  the  Senate  have  not 
iioid  anv  hearings  during  the  extraordinary  session. 

Mi  JOHNSON  of  California.  Senators  are  working  on 
their  mail  in  their  offices.  I  hope  the  S-na'^or  will  see  fit  to 
have  the  Senate  meet  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow  instead  of  at  11. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  California  as.surt>s  me 
that  in  his  cpmi  .n  we  will  really  save  time  by  permitting 
his  group  to  meet  and  discuss  tins  matter  and  try  to  reach 
an  agreement,  and  of  course  I  can  rely  on  the  S.^natcr's  good 
faith  in  th(^  matter.  I  am  therefore  wiUmg  to  move,  at  the 
conclusion  of  business  today,  that  the  Senate  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow.  But  I  hope  the  Senator  will  call  his 
group  together  and  thresh  this  matter  out  and  that  he  will 
return  wi'h  an  understanding  into  which  we  can  enter. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  CaLfornia.  We  are  going  to  thresh  it 
cut:  but  e.oii  Senator  is  entitled  to  know  what  we  are 
goirg  to  do.  and  to  have  a  part  in  doing  it. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     I  have  no  objection  to  that,  of  course. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cf  California.  Of  course  the  Senator  has 
not.  and  I  have  not.  and  I  insist  that  opportunity  shall  be 
accorded. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
has  just  made  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  no  committees 
of  the  Senate  are  meetincr.  In  that  I  think  the  Senator  is 
in  error.  A  committee  under  the  able  chairmanship  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Adams  I   is  meeting. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     The  Committee  on  Appropriations? 

Mr.  HATCH.  No;  it  is  a  committee  investigating  the 
wool  industry,  a  special  committee. 

Mi-.  BARKLEY.  I  was  noi  aware  of  that.  The  state- 
ment I  made  is  true  generally  that  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  are  not  meeting.  If  a  special  committee  is  holding 
meetings,  that  still  would  not  be  in  disag^recment  to  the 
statement  that  the  committees  generally  are  not  meeting. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  the  very 
able  and  amiable  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Clark!  and 
the  distingui.'^hed  and  zealous  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
IMr.  NyeI  have  held  forth  at  great  length.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  spoke  about  a  bill  that  he  was  not  against, 
and  he  was  not  criticizing. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  wUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  to  say.  and  I  do  not  say  this  in 
any  spirit  except  to  advise  Senator5.  that  unless  we  can 
tomorrow  arrive  at  an  understanding  with  respect  to  a 
limitation  of  debat<\  I  hope  Senators  who  have  dinner  en- 
gag*  ments  for  totnorrow  night  will  proceed  to  cancel  them, 
because  w.^  will  make  an  effort  to  hold  the  Senate  later 
than  the  u^Aial  hour  of  adjournment. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  I  said 
b-forc.  was  not  against  the  bill,  and  neither  did  he  criticize 
it.  But  he  built  up  a  horrendous  picture  of  what  would 
happen  in  this  country  if  the  measure  were  (  nacted.  He 
thought  the  measure  was  a  good  one — perhaps  that  is  not 
qmtc  right — that  the  idea  back  of  the  measure  was  a  good 
idea. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M:::.'ioiiri.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not 
put  words  in  my  mouth.  I  know  what  the  Senator  is 
referring  to. 

Ml-.  MINTON.  The  Senator  had  an  idea  in  mind  with 
which  he  was  net  in  disharmony  at  all,  namely  that  the 
Government  should  go  ahead  and  have  some  plans  for  its 
own  defense,  even  in  times  of  peace.  But  he  built  up  a 
picture  which  frightened  us  all,  even  though  we  have  had 
our  nerves  steeled  against  the  coming  of  Halloween. 

Last  night  we  heard  over  the  radio  the  deep,  sonorous 
voice  of  the  lion  of  the  Rockies,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah J,  and  the  radio  dripped  with  blcod 
as  he  charged  that  we  were  taking  the  first  step  toward 
intervention.  A  horrible  picture  is  being  limned  so  as  to 
fr.ghten  the  people  of  the  country.  All  afternoon  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  we  have  seen  this  horrendous  picture 
be:n-;  painted.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  took  two 
hours  and  a  half,  and  reached  only  letter  B  in  the  alphabet; 
he  took  two  hours  and  a  half  to  demonstrate  to  the  Senate 
what  nobody  disputed,  that  there  was  a  munitions  industry 
in  this  country.  He  painted  a  frightful  picture  of  the  terrible 
munitions  industry,  which  he  never  charged,  and  no  member 
of  his  committee  ever  charged,  ever  led  this  country  into  any 
war. 

I  assert  now.  and  I  challenge  any  Senator  on  the  other 
side  to  dispute  it,  that  never  in  the  history  of  our  country 
or  in  the  history  of  any  other  country  did  the  sale  cf 
munitions  ever  drag  a  country  into  war. 

Oh,  but  we  have  before  us  a  horrible  picture.  Ghosts  and 
goblms  and  bogeymen  are  conjured  up  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  and  by  the 
Senator  from  Idaho.  They  describe  the  horrible  things  that 
may  occur  if  this,  that,  and  the  other  happens,  or  if  this  is 
not  done,  and  that  is  not  done,  and  the  other  is  not  done. 
Horrible,  terrible  pictures  are  conjured  up. 

Mr.  President,  they  remind  me  of  the  old  maid  down 
in  southern  Indiana.  A  friend  came  up  to  her  as  she 
was  sitting  beside  a  cistern  weeping  as  if  her  heart  would 
break.  Her  friend  say.  "Why.  Mandy,  what  in  the  world 
are  you  crying  so  about?"  "Oh,"  she  said,  "I  was  just 
thinking;  suppose  I  was  married  and  had  a  baby,  and  it 
fell  into  this  cistern  and  drowned,  wouldn't  that  be  awful!" 
[Laughter.]  So  it  is  with  the  Senators  who  are  conjuring 
up  these  frightful  pictures  here  on  the  eve  of  Halloween. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  said  with  much  force 
and  vehemence,  "I  will  not  be  diverted  from  my  proof  that 
there  is  a  munitions  industry."  Of  course  not.  You  could 
not  divert  him  if  you  tried.  He  has  been  out  proving  it 
to  the  people  of  the  country  on  every  lecture  platform 
throughout  the  country,  at  so  much  a  demonstration — I 
do  not  know  how  much.  I  do  not  know  how  much  Du  Pont 
made  on  his  investment  in  the  munitions  industry  since 
1935,  but  I  dare  say  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has 
made  more  from  his  lectiues  on  mimitions  than  Du  Pont 
has  made. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  said  that  when  the 
pages  of  history  are  written — ah,  the  pages  of  history — 
when  they  are  written  about  this  debate,  thus  and  so  would 
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be  icccrded.  But  I  dare  say  that  the  h::,torian.  when  he 
■writes  the  history  of  this  dt  bate,  will  hp.ve  a  very  difficult 
timi-  following  the  ptrecrinaticns  cf  the  Senator  from  North 
Diikoia.  H>'  ha.s  b- •■n  on  every  s:d',-  cf  t!:e  ciu''.'t:nn  since 
the  questii>n  of  aim.-;  embargo  has  b<'en  d:.-cu>S'd  in  the 
Ccnc:ess  of  the  United  S'at.-s.  Awhile  au'o  m  anwser  to 
a  question  by  the  S- nalor  from  \V'.- t  Virfinia  Mr.  Holt:. 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  said  that  he  did  not  t;ivt' 
a  tinker's  dam  about  I>)nd'>n  or  Pans  or  B"rlin.  But  I 
asked  the  Senator  Irom  North  Dakota.  Huw  about  Madrid"' 
Wt>  have  a  neutrality  law  which  contains  provisions  with 
reference  to  cmbartjo.  and  the  same  ernbarco  arphed  to 
Spain  that  now  apph'-s  m  the  war  which  is  eomc  on  across 
the  w.iter  todav  It  is  identically  the  -ame  law.  sponsored 
then  by  tfie  S-nator  from  North  Dakota. 

Mr  CLAF-iK  ui  M;,,sruri.  Mr.  Pre.-..d' nt.  will  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr    MINTON.     I  virld. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  M;-'.uri.  The  Senator  from  North  Da- 
k  >ta  IS  not  pre-ent.  but  I  am  certam  that  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  doc^  not  ri'Sire  to  misr*  present  the  circum.^tances. 
The  act  uhi'-h  applied  to  Spain  was  not  part  of  the  ordinal 
Neutral. ty  A.t.  and  the  Senator  from  North  Dako'a  had 
nothmt:  whatever  'o  do  with  propo'--mK  it,  A>  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  think  he  wa.>  the  only  St-natcr  on  the  tl.ior  who  rai.sed 
an  objectK^n  to  it.  It  wa.s  bn'usht  forwai'd  on  the  first  day 
of  the  se--.Mon.  altiT  'hf  evil  war  had  alrtady  develojx-'d  in 
Spam,  and  it  w.is  put  thrfu^h  here  under  whip  and  spur  on 
th.c  first  day  of  the  .^-s'.ssion.  The  measure  was  Introduced  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Fuieitrn  Rtiation.s  Comniittoe,  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Nevada  Mr.  Pittm.an  ' ,  with  the  und'^^'rstandini,' 
th.it  It  had  been  .-eiit  up  from  the  State  Depar'ment,  and 
th.at  It  wa,>  necessary  to  adopt  it  on  that  day.  duo  to  the  fact 
thit  a  ship  Icadt^d  for  loyalist  Spam  was  ab<.:uf  to  sail.  I  do 
n"t  'hmk  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
h.id  anything  to  do  with  it,  because  I  am  very  ceitain  that  he 
did  not, 

Mr    PITTMAN.     Mr.  PiTsident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  PITTMAN,  I  think  the  situation  hnuld  be  stated  en- 
tirely correctly.  Tlie  chairman  of  the  Furein'i  R-lations 
Committee  did  introduce  the  measure  dealing  exclusively  with 
Spam  by  name,  by  reason  of  an  emeigency,  a.s  the  State  De- 
partment saw  It,  The  Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  floor 
objected  to  it  b^'in^  applied  solely  to  Spain,  and  stated  that 
It  should  have  general  application. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mis.<;ouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  for  the  purpose  of  asking  a  question.' 

Mr    MINTON      Ye<:  I  yield. 

Mr  CL.^RK  of  Missouri.  I  asked  the  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  wliy  there  was  any  reason  for  applying  it 
to  one  country  and  n^"t  to  alP  The  Senator  will  recall  that 
I  did  nor  object  to  i'.~  consideration  and  did  not  vote  acrain.-t 
its  .idoption  but  did  inquire  of  him  why  it  should  b'--  applied 
to  ouv  particular  country  wi'hout  regard  to  oth'-r  countries. 
Th-^  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  I  recall — not  ha\in?;  rt'ad  the 
Rei  ord  lati  ly — said  'hat  he  at;r<ed  entirely  with  that  pro- 
p<i.<;al,  and  when  th^-  later  amendment  to  the  tlvn  ex.stinc 
Neutrality  Act  came  m.  the  provision  was  extended  to  a;  ply 
to  cuil  w.irs  in  oth>^r  countries — 'hat  i-,  in  countries  other 
than  Spam.     Is  that  not  a  correct  statement? 

Mr  PITTMAN  Thar  is  true.  I  staged  a'  the  time  that  it 
was  to  m.eet  an  em-  :g-^ncy  which  we  knew  exi'-tf^d.  but  la'er 
on  wlieri  we  consid'^red  the  1937  act  we  incorporated  in  the 
act  a  provision  applyinij  not  only  to  Spain  but  to  all  >  ther 
count  rie.*:. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  true.  I  was  in  favcr  of 
that  pri-A'i.-ion  then,  and  I  am  m  favor  of  it  now. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  it  was  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Missi  uri. 

Mr  CL-ARK  of  Mi-souri.    There  is  no  question  about  that. 

Mr.  PITT^L\N.     I  w:Ui  the  Record  to  show  that. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  But  when  the  S->natcr  from 
Indiana  states  that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  one 
ot  the  sponsors,  I  am  certain  he  is  mistaken. 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  tiiink  the  Reccpd  will  disclose  that  all 
Senators  who  at  that  time  favored  the  embar.^o  favored  that 
prcvi'ion  m  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  So  far  a.^  I  am  concerned.  I  am 
entirely  prepared  to  belnve  that.  I  think  the  amendment 
with  rt^pard  to  Spain  pa;  ,HHi  the  Si'r..;'e  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  and  the  Senator  from  Noith  Dak:'t.i  v/as  thr  only  one 
who  raised  any  question  cr  objti':ua  with  r-spict  to  it. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Pie.-ident.  so  far  as  I  can  h:id.  the 
Record  does  not  revral  any  objection  on  the  part  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota.  I  th.mk  if  we  read  the  Rtcord 
through  we  sh;ill  fi!id  that  lie  claims  credit  for  the  Munitions 
Committee,  of  which  the  Senator  from  Mrs  ouri  was  a  mem- 
ber with  the  Senator  from  N'.rth  Dakota,  for  obtaining  such 
embargo  legi.-.lation  as  wo  hav;\  Th.'  fact  remain.s  that  the 
Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  m  Jaiiu.iry  and  May  of  1937 
pu.-sed  the  joint  resolutions  wli.i  h  con  tiuite  the  existing 
neutrality  lav/.  The  Senator  fiom  North  Dakota  had  from 
January  until  May  to  .say  something  ab.ut  i>-rt  he  was  not 
pl-a.-td:  Ijut,  so  far  as  I  can  find,  thr  Stn^'or  from  North 
Dakota  did  not  have  anything  to  s;1y  until  May  2.  1938;  and 
on  May  2.  1938.  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota — the  same 
Stn.itor  who  has  been  standing  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate 
durum  the  debat*^  on  this  junt  resolution,  and  v^-ho  has  con- 
sumed about  6  h.ours  of  tim'.-  in  pointing  out  how  the  repeal' 
of  the  tmbargo  would  lead  us  into  war.  how  it  wr,uld  be  the 
fir>t  st(  p  toward  w.ir.  and  all  the  olhrr  horribl>:'  things 
uhich  would  follow  in  its  train— that  same  Senator,  -p -ak- 
ir.Li  about  thi'  .-ame  mf'a.-urf,  aiiii  with  the  .^amo  embargo  in 
mind,  on  May  2,  1938.  wan'ed  to  lift  the  embargo  on  .irm.s. 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  which  applied  at'ainst 
Spam.  He  wanted  to  lift  it  as  against  Sp.iin,  Hr  wanted  to 
lift  the  same  embargo  which  he  now  does  not  want  to  have 
lifted  in  the  war  wh;ch  exist.-  m  Europe  today. 

He  introduced  in  the  S:'natt'  of  the  United  Slates  a  joint 
resolution,  to  do  wh.at .'  To  tighten  the  embargo?  To  keep 
the  nubariio  as  it  then  wa.s.  so  tliat  it  would  keep  u-i  from 
taking  the  fir.^t  step  toward  war?  Did  he  want  to  ket  p  our 
hands  clean?  Did  he  want  to  keep  the  blood  ofT  our  hands 
by  having  us  refrain  from  this  ttn'riblo  busin'  ss  of  d*  almg  in 
munitions?  Not  at  all.  He  wanted  to  hit  the  t  mbargo  and 
send  munition.s  and  implement's  of  war  into  Spain — the  same 
embargo  to  which  wt  are  referr.ng  today. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield^' 

Mr   MINTON.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Was  there  a  war  in  progress  in  Spam  at  the 
tinv  the  joinr  re-olution  wa.>  introduced? 

Mr.  MINTON     Y- s. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Wruld  it  have  been  an  unneutral  act  at  that 
time  to  chanre  the  law' 

Mr.  MINTON.    Yes. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  that  p<unt  ' 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.-ouri.  Of  cour.>e.  the  original  joint  reso- 
luion  inH0>ing  the  embargo  wa-  t)a-.-ed  after  the  eivil  war 
had  developed  in  Spam;  and,  a.s  I  understand,  it  was  the  con- 
tention r,f  the  Senator  Irom  North  Dakota — it  so  happens 
tliai  I  was  not  in  agreement  with  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakata 

Mr,  MINTON.  We  will  get  to  the  contention  of  the  Senator 
from  Ncrtn  Dakota. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  so  happens  that  I  was  not  in 
agreement  with  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  nbout  lifting 
that  en.barco.  However,  in  answer  to  what  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  it  is  a  very  poor  analogy,  because 
the  embargo  has  been  adopted  after  the  civil  war  had 
developed  in  Spain. 

Mr    HATCH,     M.     President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTCiN.     I  y  eld. 

Mr  HATCH  The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  m.aking 
no  analogv      II-   was  merely  asking  a  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY  and  Mr.  NYE  addre.s.sed  the  Cha'r. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Do.v,  the  Senalor  from 
Indiana  yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 
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Mr.  MINTON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
Mr.  CONN  ALLY.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri,  I  understand  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  about  to  give  the  interpretation  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  on  his  own  action,  rather  than  the  interpreta- 
tion the  Senator  from  MLssouri  now  seeks,  nunc  pro  tunc,  to 
put  in  the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  as  of 
May  2.  1938.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MINTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  was  an.swering  something  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Hatch!. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.     I  think  it  is  well  to  take  what  the  Sena- 
tor from   North  Dakota  said  he  meant,  rather  than  what 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  now  says  he  ought  to  have  meant. 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  AHNTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wish  to  delay  the 
Senator  from  Indiana.  However,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
evidently  has  been  inattentive  to  what  has  been  going  on  in 
the  Senate,  because  the  only  suggestion  I  made  as  to  what 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  meant  was  in  reply  to  the 
su.^'gestion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  it  would 
have  bren  an  act  of  unneutrality  to  change  the  law  after 
the  civil  war  had  developed  in  Spain,  when,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  original  joint  resolution  was  pa.ssed  after  the  civil 
war  had  developed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
just  a  nvnient? 

Mr.  ^^NTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  Senator; 
but  I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  say  that 
I  have  said  that  it  would  have  been  an  act  of  unneutrality. 
I  made  no  such  statement  as  to  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  at  that  time.  I  make  no  such  statement 
now  as  to  the  pending  measure.  I  merely  asked  the  ques- 
tion, boi'ause  consistency  sometimes  is  a  virtue. 
Mr,  NYTl.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,   MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NYT:.  I  have  had  the  opportunity  to  hear  only  briefly 
the  more  recent  remarks  in  the  Senate.  I  did  not  intend 
to  interrupt  the  Senator  at  this  particular  moment.  How- 
ever, I  wish  only  that  the  Record  be  clear  that  we  amended 
the  existing  neutrality  law,  including  the  arms  embargo,  to 
cover  a  civil  war  after  civil  war  had  come  to  Europe,  with 
the  civil  war  in  Spain  specifically  in  mind  as  the  thing  at 
which  we  were  aiming.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  fact. 
I  also  wish  the  Record  to  be  clear  that  on  the  date  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly — indeed,  unanimously — passed  the 
Spani.Mi  arms  embargo  only  one  voice  in  the  Senate  was 
raised  in  any  degree  of  criticism  or  caution  as  to  what  was 
being  done. 

Let  the  Record  further  show  that  my  effort  to  accomplish 
repeal  of  that  action,  which  had  made  the  embargo  apply 
to  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  was  made  only  after  it  had  been 
demonstrated  that  once  again  our  great  European  Allies  had 
led  Us  to  the  slaughter. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  a^k  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  a  question? 
Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  opposed 
imposition  cf  the  embargo  as  to  Spain,  and  then  he  sought 
tc   repeal  it. 

I  hopf'  this  question  will  not  be  regarded  as  unfair.  If  it 
is,  th"  Senator  need  not  answer  it.  Was  the  Senator  moti- 
vated in  any  way  in  either  of  those  actions — his  opposition 
t^  the  embargo  or  his  effort  to  lift  it — by  any  sym.pathy  he 
hid  one  way  or  the  other  as  to  either  side  in  the  Spanish 
revolution? 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  glad  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion. I  wish  I  could  be  more  emphatic  than  I  am  able  to 
be.  Most  definitely  and  emphatically,  my  action  in  connec- 
tion with  that  issue  was  dictated  in  no  degree  by  any  sym- 
pathy I  entertained  with  respect  to  one  cause  or  the  other 
Involved  in  the  Spanish  revolution.    My  whole  interest  was 


in  consistency  on  the  part  of  my  own  country,  and  an 
abandonment  of  the  game  of  following  and  doing  whatever 
England  and  France  wanted  done,  only  to  see  them  running 
away  from  us  after  we  had  accepted  the  challenge  and  had 
gone  along. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is  getting  late.  I  do  not 
desire  to  detain  the  Senate,  and  I  pre.sume  the  best  thing  to 
do  is  to  get  along  with  what  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
had  to  say  when  he  introduced  his  joint  resolution.  He  is  the 
author  of  this  joint  resolution.  Not  any  of  the  Members  over 
here  with  "blood  on  their  hands,"  not  any  of  the  Members 
over  here  who  want  to  "take  the  first  step."  not  any  of  the 
"interventionists"  on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  are  authors  of  this 
joint  resolution  to  repeal  the  embargo  as  it  applied  to  Spain. 
It  is  the  same  embargo,  the  same  great  neutrality  law  that 
the  Senator  now  stands  up  and  vehemently  defends. 

Mr.  NYE.  The  Senator  is  not  insisting  that  I  was  asking 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  except  as  it  related  to  its  coverage 
of  civil  war.  is  he? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  that  was  the  only  war  in 
progress  then;  was  it  not? 

Mr.  MINTON.  There  may  have  been  other  wars  elsewhere, 
but  certainly  that  was  the  one  the  Senator  had  in  mind. 

Mr.  NYE,  That  is  not  an  answer  to  my  question;  and  for 
the  purpose  of  clarifying  the  Record  I  should  Uke  to  have  it 
answered. 

Mr.  MINTON,  What  is  the  Senator's  question?  Will  he 
repeat  it? 

Mr.  NYE,  Is  the  Senator  implying  that  by  that  joint  reso- 
lution I  was  undertaking  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  except 
with  reference  to  its  application  to  civil  war? 

Mr.  MINTON.    No;  I  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  NYE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  am  now  going  to  read  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  which  the  Senator  was  the  author,  and  let  it  speak  for 
itself.  We  can  better  understand,  when  we  read  the  joint 
resolution,  what  the  Senator  had  in  mind,  and  why  he  wrote 
the  joint  resolution,  and  why  he  wanted  it  enacted,  because 
he  not  only  introduced  the  joint  resolution  but  he  made  a 
short  statement  with  it. 

This  is  the  joint  resolution  which  he  read  into  the  Record: 

Whereas  the  Joint  resolutions  of  the  Congress  dated  January  8, 
1937.  and  May  1,  1937,  In  whole  or  In  part  treated  with  civil  wars- 
and 

Whrrpas  the  Invoking  of  these  provisions  of  law  had  a.s  their  pur- 
pose a  denying  of  aid  through  supplk-s  to  the  end  that  civil  strife 
might  be  more  quickly  ended  and  that  the  United  States  might 
avoid  endangermcnt  of  its  peace     •      •      •     ^nd — 

The  same  purpose  that  they  claim  for  the  embargo  now — 
that  we  should  maintain  the  embargo  now  in  order  not  to 
endanger  our  peace — 

Wherea.s  It  Is  established  that  the  purpose  has  not  been  served 
and  that  a  situation  exists  as  a  result  which  is  whoUv  contrary  to 
long-standing  policy  and  principle  practiced  by  the  United  States — 

The  Senator  frcm  Texas  IMr.  ConnallyI  did  not  make  that 
statement.  The  Senator  from  Texas  did  not  write  that  joint 
re.solution.  He  has  been  fighting  valiantly  here  today  to  lift 
the  embargo,  but  he  did  not  write  that  lifting  resolution. 
The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  wrote  it.  What  did  he  mean 
by  the  "long-standing  policy  and  principle  practiced  by  the 
United  States"? 

Mr,  NYE.  Mr,  President,  is  the  Senator  asking  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  meant  by  that? 

Mr,  MINTON.     Yes. 

Mr.  NYE.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  meant  that 
it  had  been  the  long-standing  practice  of  the  United  States 
to  keep  hands  off  where  civil  war  was  involved,  and  in  that 
instance  we  were  not  doing  it. 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  has  been  the  long-standing  practice  of 
this  Government  to  keep  its  hands  cff  ever  since  Thomas 
Jefferson's  day.  ever  since  George  Washington's  day.  when 
he  said  there  should  be  no  entangling  alliances.  That  has 
bc-en  the  policy  of  this  Government  from  its  very  Inception. 
It  is  its  policy  down  to  today.  There  is  nothing  new  about 
that.  We  never  had  the  policy  just  to  keep  our  fingers  out 
of  civil  wars.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  horned  into  civil 
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wars  n^^rl•  th;m   into  any  other  kind,  down   in   South   and 
Criif i.tl  Anil  :  it  i 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Pre.sidcnt.  will  the  Senator 
yieid'^ 

Mr    MIN'TON      I  v.' Id  to  the  Senator   from  Wa.shintnon. 

Mi  SCHWELLENBACH  I  am  very  n.uch  mteie.sted  in 
the  .'-tat.'iTK  nt  of  'h''  Sfnat-^r  from  North  Dak'ta.  Hf  .-ays 
it  ha,-  b<'fn  cur  P'.:hc'y  to  k'-ep  our  iiands  of!  u'her  contro- 
versy-,  ai,ci  that  v,.'  'A-eri-  not  keopinc:  cur  hand.-,  ctT  in 
the  Span;.>h  controversy;  'hat  we  had  an  arms  embareo  at 
that  lirr.<  }!•■  ha.s  been  ari!U.na.  and  all  the  opponent.s  o[  the 
pending  ni-'a.  ure  ha-,  o  b(en  ar'riuina.  tliat  through  an  arm.- 
enib.irgo  wo  w.ui.i  be  kef-pmir  our  iiands  olT  oilier  contro- 
versies; and  I  w  !.-  vrvy  r;;uch  in'fVe.Nted  m  hi.>  .statement 
th.i'  then  we  Lad  to  n  p<'al  the  arms  «mbarKo  m  onler  to 
k'  ■  p  '  ur  hand-  (,:!  the  controversy  in  Spam. 

Mr    MINTO.N      I  thank  tiie  Senator  frcm  Wa.'hmcton. 

Pri:>;dent.  it  I  may  make  a  remark 

Yr.-;    I  y;rld 

S-nator  1-.  thorou^'hly  confusme  the  issue 
•••Aft  11  naiion.-  and  a  civil  war  m  a  country 

I'  dees  iiMt  make  much  diJT.'renc.'  to  the 
fellcw  who  ^cts  stuck  m  the  nbs  with  a  bayonet,  whether  it  is 
In  a  civil  war  or  a  uar  between  nation^;  it  is  war  just  the 
same. 

Mr    PEPPI;R       Mi-    Pr.'Sidr'nt 

Mr     MINDN      I    v. •■Id    to    the    Senator    from    FloruLi. 

M:-  PEPPEK  I  de.sire  to  a.sk  the  Senator  if  he  thuueht 
It  wa>  altoueiher  one  of  the  u.-ual  typ«'S  of  civil  war  uhen 
Jl  wa-  pr»tty  pcncrally  understood  that  Paly  and  Germany 
Wid  Hu  >-.a  wtTe  takini:  dirtet  ;idvantat:e  of  it. 

Mr  MINTON,  Yes;  I  th:nk  the  Senaioi  from  North 
E)ak:)ta  rt-al./ed  that  fact.  I  ihii.k  he  n.entiens  it  in  .-ome 
of  h:-  sfat(nu:it>  'v\hu-h  I  shall  read  lat.-r. 

M;-.  NYE      I  tiiiiv  ihf  Senator  w.ll  ;-how  tliat. 

M;  MIN'TON.  The  -lrnv'-siand:n'4  pol'.cy  and  principle 
prae'ieed  h\  the  I'nued  Slates."  The  Senator  trom  Nerth 
Daki'ta  says  th.at  is  imt  keeping  our  luii;.  rs  out  ef  (Uher 
pt-eple's  ci\.'.  wars.  Ah,  Mr.  Prrsiutiit.  I  thuik  the  long- 
established  p<;lcy  and  practice  of  the  United  States  ha.s 
b<''A  tliat  iii.dei  international  law  it  was  the  ruht  of  a 
ne'.rral  to  .vll  munitiori.s  and  implfments  of  warfare  to  any- 
beciy  wh.o  \v.!:;'td  tin  ::i  and  take  thi  in  to  the  purcha.-ers  if 
ue  (."Uld  r,i  ■  th  re  with  thi  m.  That  has  bren  the  practice 
under  international  la'.v.  and  that  i.s  the  Liiiu-established 
prir.cipie  and  practic-'  which  has  prevailed  in  this  Gtjvern- 
nient  tiom  :t.>  inception  We  have  claimed  that  ripht  und-'r 
the  d.)ftrine  cf  the  freedcnn  of  the  sea.s  ever  since  this 
cuun'ry  ha.>  had  a  kzovernment.  We  claimed  the  rit^ht  to 
sail  •!)-'  ->  a.s.  and  cla-mcd  the  npht  of  a  niutral  in  time  of 
w-ai  'o  tak'  tur  pic<!i'cts  where-»tr  we  pleased,  and  .soil  them 
\Ahirr\er  v>-'  could,  and  deliver  them  if  we  could,  not  with- 
j.taniiin«  tJi'-  ai'.;i.n  ut  any  belliperent.  However,  we  are 
Roiny  to  re;  eilf  M^nuv.hat  fr  in  that  pix-iticn.  But,  Mr. 
Pie.sident.  tL.'.t  IS  thf  ionk;-establi>hed  principle  and  dcctr:ne 
uh.ih  I  r.ndfr-tand  the  Senator  had  m  mind  when  he 
dr.ifttd  th-  .1  iitit  re.>.)lutinn  Othrrw;>e,  :t  doe.s  not  make 
sef..>e  :n  the  :;^,h•   of  th-'  hi>toiy  of  cur  country. 

Mr   CONN  ALLY      Mr    Pi..-idenL  wdl  the  S«'nator  yield:' 

Mr    MIN  RJN      I  yield  to  th--  S»'nat(.r  from  Texas. 

Mr  CONNALLV.  Is  the  S.nator  from  Indiana  a'Aar  tha* 
th.e  S-'natrr  from  Nor'h  Dak  e.i.  fn  th-  Hrial  vote  <n  tlif 
Joint  r«^.so!ut:en  of  liK!";  a;;ain.st  which  h-  i.^  now  talkinw, 
vct'd  for  1'  and  ihtt  it  carried  forward  and  includrd  the 
tr:ii>  V,  ;'h  I.  ;•  n!  [>■  i:\  il  ('■mmotion:.  and  i  \:  W  wars''  That 
'Aa.  ill  I'.:57  IJi.  :i  in  I'jJB  he  made  the  '[x-eeh  and  mtro- 
iiuccd  thr  j-in'  r-  -olutu.'n  to  which  the  S-'iialor  from  In- 
diana Las  iiLri.d  I  a-sk  the  Senator  from  Indiana  if 
unv\^htre  m  il;.  jomt  resolution  (>r  the  sp.ech  of  the  Sena- 
tor fioni  N  "th  Dakota  the  claim  is  made  that  he  was  .seek- 
ing to  repfal  !!i.  embaiKo  b«xau."«e  it  wa:,  pa-Si,ed  during  the 
pendtncy  o*'  'l-.-'  Sp.iri-h  War'' 

Mr    MINTON      Oh.  no;  not  at  all 

Mr.  CONNALJ-Y.     There  is  no  ir.timation  of  that  kind? 


Mr  MINTON.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  ficm  Texas 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Lhikcta,  in  reply  to  a  question 
which  was  asked  him  by  me  m  the  time  of  tlie  S.nator  from 
Tennessee  I  Mr.  McK£LLARi  on  October  20    lLi,i:e  .-aid: 

I  shall  rtply   in  only  a  few  word.'?      The  cmhar^'o  ;'..:u;:..~t   .'Spiin 
was  \.  ',-d   by  the  United  States  Coiign-s:-  afcr  war  c.wwr   •>  Sp,i::i 
Its  repeal   under  those  circumstances  was  quite  di.ttit  ni  iiuui   tiiC 
repeal  which  i-  now  being  aeked. 

Mr    BAHKLEY.     Mr    PiTsident.  will  the  S(  nator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTO.N.     I  yu  Id  to  th.e  S<'nator  trom  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY'  One  ri  tlie  rea.-ons  urged  by  the  op- 
ponents or  some  (jf  tl-.e  oppcn.nts  of  repeal  of  the  embar<;o 
iK,w  IS  that,  a.-Kle  from  tlie  ciUestion  of  neutrality,  they  do 
not  de.-ire  arm-,  shipped  fiiau  tiie  United  State.s  to  be  u.-eJ 
m  killini;  p- ople. 

Mr    MINTON      Tl-at  is  correct. 

Mr  BAI:KLI-:y  in  ether  words,  they  dn  not  desire  Eng- 
lish ur  Fr-nch  to  kill  G'^:-mar7.  with  arms  manufacturtd  m 
tlu.^  country;  tluy  do  not  de.sire  Germans  to  kill  French  or 
En^'li.  h  with  arms  manufactured  in  this  country,  or  any 
other  nationals  to  kill  the  national.-  (J  any  oth.r  nation. 
Bu*  ai.i  I  to  assume  tliat  'h>'  itl'i.rt  to  rep.al  tlie  Spani^-h 
embart-o  was  based  upon  tiie  a^.-umptiun  tliat  it  was  all 
rmht  fur  Spaniards  to  kill  Spaiuard.s'.' 

Mr.  MINTuN.  Tlieie  wa.^  a  .ptcial  equity  fo.r  Fr:inco  a".d 
his  forC'S.  In  ither  words,  the  rule  of  cli  an  h.iiid.^  did  n  ,t 
applv  It  crta^nly  did  not  apply  under  tlie  j,,int  resoiuLion 
drafted  by  tli.-  Senator  from  North  Dakota. 

I  continue  ttad.ntt  ih^  'onit  resolution: 

Farlied,  etc  .  Tliat  the  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  export  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  Slates 
to  Spam,  approvi-d  J.i;.u  ir\  8,  K'  !7  .o  12  30  p.  m..  be,  and  the  same 
i.-^  hereby,   repealed 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr.  Pittm.a-;  d:d  net  WTite 
that  joint  resolution.  The  S' n;'.tor  Irom  N.'.ada  wa.s  in.' 
w-ritlng  a  repealer  back  on  May  2.  lO'^o.  Tho;  w-a-  vcntti  n 
by  the   Senator   fr^m   Nf)ith   Dakota    :  Mr.   Nvf   ,   who   n  nv 

says  tliat   to  repeal  would  be  unnru'ral;  not  only  unneutral, 
but   mtervent  u>n. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr,  Pi'esident,  will  the  Senator 
yifld'.^ 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yi-  Id  to  tlie  Senator  from  Wa.^hin!,'*on. 

Mr.  SCinVELLENBACH.  In  the  lieht  of  di-clanner  of 
respons.bil.ty  for  ih:.s  state  of  ci\.l  -•rit"  ami.-,  onibamo.  I 
think  p  micht  be  interesting  to  cciiMder  Senate  b  11  2370. 
introduced  in  the  Seventy -filth  CoiiKie.'O-.  first  se.-.siun.  by 
the  S' nator  from  North  Dakotii  Mr.  NvkI.  the  Senator 
from  Mi-.souri  Mr.  Clark  1.  my  colleague  Mr.  B-iNto  iind 
the  Senator  from  M.chij^iiii  Mr.  V.\NDENr,E.iG  ! ,  section  2  ol 
which  pro\ided: 

WO'  :u-'.cr  ')ir  Prcfitdont  shall  have  l.ssued  a  pr<  -  l.un.itii  m  ui.d*T 
the  .luth my  of  .>fct!',n  1  of  this  act.  il  -h.'li  ita  rpiiiitr  b^'  un- 
l.iuiul  imtil  such  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  any  AmiiUan  ves- 
wl  to  r  irrv  anv  arm-  ;immnn;rion.  cr  implement.s  of  war  '  r  ..::•: 
other  articles  or  m:itenals  whatever,  to  any  b«!liKereiit  t.oc  r 
to  any  state  wherein  civil  strile  exists,  named  In  .-.uch  prucldma- 
tiin.  or  to  any  neutral  <»tate  f  jt  transsnipment  to  or  for  the  vi-e 
of.  anv  «urh  belligerent  state  or  any  such  sta'.>  whenon  c:.  iI 
htrile  (  x..st.s 

That  w  IS  cfT-red  on  May  10,  1337, 


Mr  CLAPK  rf  Mis.,  .u;i 
yi.  Id  ' 

Mr    MINTON      I  yield. 

M:  CLARK  of  Ml  .souri 
tior.ed   in   this   c(jnrKctinn 


Mr.  Pre.  ideiif.  wdl  the  Senator 


.Since  mv  name  h;is  b<^en  m.en- 
'  t  me  .siy  th.it  the  t;ill  whi(  h 
th-'  H<nator  frc  m  Wash,ni.ton  ha.-  ju.-.t  read  r<  p,  a  .sented  my 
view.s  iit  th.it  Mine.  It  ha.s  r<pr(  s'^nfed  my  vie^.v.s  at  all  times 
.'-iiue.  and  It  npie  en'.s  my  \  h'a  ^  today,  Wh<'n  the  .state 
I^parliiifni  .-ent  up  a  .loiiit  resc^lution  to  the  Con/,ie-s  on 
the  f^rst  d.iy  f  1  tlie  w  s.sa;n  to  be  put  thr"U).'ii  und'-r  whip 
and  spur,  apjilymc  only  to  Spam.  I  could  not  sc^  any  UAMm 
why  that  principle  should  be  adopted  with  re;jard  to  Siiiiiii 
re.-pectmg  civil  witr,  and  not  be  adopted  a.s  to  all  countries 
in  which  ci\il  wars  might  break  cut.  I  was  for  that  bill 
at  the  time,  and  have  been  for  it  at  all  tunes  since,  and 
and  am  for  it  now. 
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Mr.  MINTON.    Did  not  the  Senator  from  Missouri  vote 
for   the   joint   resolution  which  was   passed   while   war   was 

BO  UK  en  ;n  Spam? 
Iilr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  voted  for  the  Neutrality  Act. 
ML\'TON.     And  when  the  pio-vTsion  wa^  brought  in  to 
it  to  the  ci\il  war,  the  S.'iiator  voted  for  it? 
CLARK   of   Mi.s.ouri.     Yes. 
MINTON.     And  th.o  w;.r  v.as  going  on? 


M: 
app:y 
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CL.A.RK  of  Miii-ouri. 

MINTON.     Oh    y.s. 

CLARi:  cf  Mis.siuri. 

>'eiid.ng  abcut   prop* 


Tl-.i 


was  a  civil  war- 
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coui.se.  the  practice  of  th(^  United  States  has  alway.-  been, 
from  time  initnemorial,  not  to  permit  tiie  exportation  of  arms 
to  an  unreci mi.zed  government,  and  the  proposition  ol  the 
Sena'or  fioivi  Ne\ada  merely  extended  it  a  little  further,  and 
hi  even  pioposed  our  refusing  to  permit  the  sale  of  aims  to  a 
rfcoL'iiized  g^ivernmrnt.  It  has  nothing  whatovcr  to  do  with 
til,'  principle  ol  international  law  having  to  do  with  wars  be- 
tween two  separate  nations. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sf;nator 
from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Recurring  to  my  reading  from 
Siiiate  bill  2370.  I  did  not  have  in  mind  any  defense  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mi.ssouri  might  make  for  himself,  or  a  defense  so  far 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  concerned,  but  the 
Senator  from  N.irth  Dakota  was  not  re.sponsible  for  the  civil 
strife  resolution,  and  therefore  he  had  a  right  to  introduce  the 
resolution  repcaliniir  the  embargo  as  against  Spain.  I  read  the 
extiact  to  point  out  that  about  a  year  before  the  Senator  from 
North  Dak^ta  pres<.mted  a  resolutun  to  repeal  the  embargo 
agam--t  Spam,  he  joined  three  other  Senators  in  introducing  a 
bill  which  would  provide  for  an  embargo  again.t  Spain. 

Ml.  NYE  and  Mr.  LEE  addre.ssed  the  chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Doei.  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana yield,  and  if  .so.  to  whom? 

Mr,  MINTON.  I  yield  to  permit  the  Senat^^r  from  North 
Diikofa  to  reply. 

Mr  NYE.  Let  me  sugpe.st  at  that  point  that  at  the  time 
of  the  introduction  of  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
WuslilnKton  refers  there  was  no  civil  war  in  progress. 

Mr   SCHWELLENBACH.     In  May  1937? 

Mr.  NYE.  Did  not  the  Senator  say  It  was  Introduced 
before^ 

Mr   SCHWELLENBACH.     No:  in  May  1937. 

Mr  NYE.  Very  well.  We  had  established  at  that  time,  as 
a  policy,  the  Inclusion  of  civil  war.s  within  the  .scope  of  the 
law  that  was  called  a  neutrality  law,  and  I  am  ready  to  leave 
In  the  law  the  provision  aii  to  civil  war,  so  long  as  it  Is  not 
applicable  to  civil  wars  which  might  be  in  progress  at  the 
mcmient  the  law  wa.«  adopted. 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  i^hould  like  to  ask,  What  pos.^^l- 
bility  of  logic  Is  there  in  making  a  distinction,  so  far  as  the 
removal  of  an  embargo  is  concerned,  between  an  embargo 
that  was  placed  on  after  a  war  started  and  one  that  was 


Tlie  Senator  shou'd  havo  5<  me 
ition.-  belcre  h'  star'.s  in  to  dis- 
cu.-.s  I'iorn  on  tlie  lioor.  The  pnncple  of  embargo  as  to  a 
tiv.l  v,:ir  was  an  eii'uelv  .tparat'-  i-nd  distinct  proposition 
and  h:id  nothing  wh.it'\er  to  ti.^  wwh  the  iienei  al  principle 
of  ernoariv  .ng  cxportatiun-  of  ani.-  to  bc-ll.g,ient  countries. 
KeverthekivS.  wh.n  it  wa.s  pi-o-p.:.ed  it  was  adopted  by  unani- 
mciUi  ccnsi  nt  m  tht  S  nate,  and  it  was  later  made  to  apply 
to  all  countries  m  the  lutuie,  with  regard  to  civil  wars,  as 
well  as  wais  between  nations. 

Mr.  r.IINTON,  It  I  have  und  rstood  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  ficm  M  s;  curi  und  the  S.nator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  all  the  n..\  on  the  other  ride,  an  embargo  is  a  thmt; 
wiuch  kei  p.-  you  from  "taking  the  first  step  to  war."  Noth- 
ing was  said  about  civil  war  or  war  between  naticns.  War 
is  war. 

BYRNES.     Mr.  Presidtnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
MINTON.     I  yield. 

BVRNES.     And  it  keeps  you  from  selling  those  things 
uoj;  niakf  you  re.'-pon.-ible  for  "mass  murder." 
MINTON.     Yes.     I  w.as  just  about  to  come  to  that. 
CLARK   o!    Mi.s-souri      If    the    Senator   will    yield,   of 


placed  on  before  a  war  started?  We  have  hoard  here  for 
the  last  3  weeks,  •'Oh,  this  is  the  first  step  toward  war,  because 
it  is  unneutral.  We  were  notified  Mr.  Hitler  would  resent  it; 
that  was  to  be  our  position;  and  now  we  are  changing  otir 
position  in  time  of  war."  You  change  your  position  in  time 
of  war  if  you  remove  an  embargo  that  wa';  placed  on  after 
the  war  started  just  as  much  as  if  you  rii-ncve  an  embargo 
that  wa.s  placed  on  before  the  war  started. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Prciident.  I  suppo'^e  that  was  jUst  a 
littlt  bit  of  a  war  i\a;-  in  Spam!  Perhaps  th:s  is  somewhat 
dilTeren*. 

Mr.  LFE,     Mr.  Pi,.-d(-nt,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr,  MINTON.     I  j Id. 

Mr.  LE:e.  Doe:,  th^  Senator  think  it  would  make  any 
d  tit  rence  to  'he  mun.tions  makers,  so  far  as  the  profits  they 
receive  are  concerned,  whether  it  were  a  evil  war  or  a  war 
between  nations? 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oi-.'.ahoma.  I 
am  sure  it  would  not  make  the  least  difference  to  the  muni- 
tion.s  makers  whether  they  hold  guns  with  w-hich  to  shoot 
the  boys  down  w.thm  the  boundaries  of  their  own  count ly 
or  to  .shoot  them  down  across  tlie  border  Ime  of  .some  other 
country.  Of  cours* ,  there  might  be  a  distinct  ion  in  the 
mind  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  He  might  hold 
that  their  hand.^  were  clean  cf  bleed  if  they  sold  the  cannon 
and  the  shot  and  the  shell  and  the  airplanes  with  which  to 
bomb  people  cut  of  their  homes  in  their  own  country,  that 
there  would  be  no  blood  upon  their  hands  then,  oh.  no,  but 
if  they  merely  cross  a  line  into  some  other  country,  and 
start  bombing  its  people  out  cf  their  homes,  and  running 
women  and  children  into  the  cellars  and  murdering  them 
from  the  .'^ky.  or  in  sinking  vessels  as  they  sail  the  seas. 
WTthout  warning,  a.^  was  done  in  the  case  of  the  Atfic^iia — 
that  is  a  difTerent  thng.  Then  vlu  get  blood  on  your  hands, 
then  you  are  unclean.  Then  come  into  eflect  these  great 
principles  about  which  the  Senator  has  been  speaking. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  proceed  WMth  this  joint  resolution: 

And  be   it   furtl-cr 

Rcsnlvrd.  That  the  President  be  and  i*  herebv  authorized  to 
rfiif.e  the  embargo  ag..inst  the  Government  of  Spain,  provided  that 
no  eood«  or  materl.ilK  to  whlrh  the  embargo  had  been  made  elTec- 
t.ve  and  applicable  sh.O.l  be  owned  by  citi/.en.s  ol  the  United  Slate.'; 
in  wlio'e  or  In  part  at  the  time  of  shipment  or  Tr;in.sported  In 
American  tiwttom.s  or  f^hips  ftvlng  the  American  flae  from  the 
United  States  or  anv  part  thereof  or  from  any  p'ace  wit!. in  its 
Jurisdiction  to  the  roeniry  to  which  the  embargo  had  been  made 
cflcetive  and  applicable  or  Into,  the  terniorial  wateis  of  that 
country 

In  other  words,  that  is  just  the  cash-and-carry  provision. 
Tlien.  in  explanation  of  his  joint  re-solution,  the  Senator 
said: 

The  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  would  have  the  efTect 
of  altering  the  present  situation  a.s  it  rtlaUh  to  the  embargo 
a^-alnst  the  exportation  of  armfl  to  Spain. 

Altering  it.  Surely  the  Senator  does  not  mean  to  tell 
me  that  It  would  be  all  right  to  alter  the  embargo  with 
reference  to  Spain,  with  war  going  on  in  Spain,  and  would 
not  be  all  right  to  alter  it  now.  The  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  said,  back  in  May  1938.  that  he  wanted  to  alter  it 
as  to  Spain,  and  later,  even  In  January  1939,  he  wanted  to 
alter  it  so  far  a*  Spain  was  concerned. 

I  am  not   prompted  - 

Said  the  Senator — 

by  i)ir'  interti-t  ot  either  Mde  Involved  In  Rpaln 
Did  wc  ever  hear  that  before? 

I  am  not  prompud  by  the  InU-rcht  of  either  Bide  Involved  In 
Spain 

How  many  time.s  have  we  heard  It  said  upon  the  floor  by 
one  hide  or  the  other  "I  am  not  prompted  by  the  Interest  of 
France  or  Britain,  I  am  not  prompted  by  the  interest  of 
Hitler"?  The  Senator  from  Tennessee  I  Mr.  Ste-wabt)  has 
said  that  he  did  not  care  who  whipped  Hitler.  How  many 
times,  in  the  course  of  tills  debate,  have  we  heard  the  same 
statement  made  as  that  made  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  about  the  embargo  as  it  applies  to  the  present  Euro- 
pean war,  disclaiming  any  interest  on  either  side,  and  stating 
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that  was  placed  on  after  a  war  started  and  one  that  was      pean  war,  disclaiming  any  interest  on  cither  side,  and  stating 
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that  hf  wanted  it  to  bo  porf<c*'.y  r.-u'ral,  war/'^d  it  to  \\\>:k 
out  just  as  it  should.  Impartially  ar.c!  v.i;";'.  n'U'i  il;*y.  as  I 
shall  point  out  latf-r  in  the  Senator  t  r-r:-;  tiks. 
I  ;im  prcmpttd  c:.ly  by  a  desire  to  right  an  injustice. 

Richt  an  Injustice.  What  has  neutrality  to  do  with  rifrhting 
injustices?  Have  we  not  heard  that  before?  I  rh.nk  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  say.  and.  if  I  liave  not. 
I  Will  stand  corrrcted:  I  krvnv  I  !iave  heard  the  S:naLor  from 
Mis>oiiri  say.  have  I  no:" 

Mr  CI.AP.K  of  M-souM.  I  do  not  know  to  what  the  S-n- 
atci   1  >  I'  ft : :  ;n?. 

Mr  MLNTON.  'I  ..m  ri' :r.p»''d  only  by  a  desire  to  ri.'h'  an 
injustice."  The  Senator  from  Mis-ouri  ^iid  w-  ciul  nm  ha\r 
any'hmp  whati  ver  to  do  with  MsJrir/.::  injustice, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-oun.  I  did  n'-t  .-jy  ariythmg  of  the  kind. 
I  did  say  t!-.  t'  I  thought  ;h  ■  in*  re.-t  cf  the  United  States  was 
paramount  to  any  other  intrirst.  and  I  was  intere-^tcd  in  th^ 
intere.^t  of  the  people  of  th^  Uni'fd  States  first  and  !as:.  and 
not  interested  in  anybody  tl.sc.  The  S'  natiT  can  find  what  I 
said  in  a  C(;upl<'  c  1  places,  but  he  cannot  put  woid.^  m  my 
moutli. 

Mr.  MINTON  I  (_\n  no'  want  to  do  that.  I  would  not  want 
to  do  an  in.iu.-ric'  in  tht>  Sfnat(!r  from  Mi.s.s;niM.  for  whom  I 
have  a  deep  rtsaid.  and  more  than  that,  a  very  pie-.it  rtsp,>ct. 
because  of  his  outstandint:  ubility.  I  c-rtamly  wt.uld  not  nr.s- 
repre.M'n*  h:ni  If  he  brlifyes  that  it  i?  not  our  bu.-mess  to 
riMht  an  ir.  u-;  e- 

Mr  CL.\nK  ot  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  can 
look  thrnuch  many  of  my  remarks  and  find  a  repetition  of 
the  View  which  I  have  expr  .td.  which  is  that  we  should 
attend  to  our  own  bu.'^ine.s.^,  .suiy  on  thi.->  sidf'  of  tht>  ocean. 
<in.i  kft  p  cut  of  ether  people's  quarrels.  If  that  is  v. hat  he 
i"'.in.N  by  th-'  i)  u.iphra.-o  of  what  the  Senator  said,  tb.en  I 
.say,  "All  ricl'.: 

Mr  MINTON  I  thmk  we  could,  with.out  ;tretchin'-?  a 
poiUL.  mcludf  the  Senator  in  this  category,  and  I  am  sure 
he  Would  yo  .ilong  with  the  sentiment  that  vv.-  ir.u^t  no*  try 
to  riRlii  an  miu-tice.  Why.  that  is  the  v>  ry  e.^.senee  of  un- 
neutralitv  That  is  the  very  e.^sence  nf  partiality  That  is 
uhat  we  ha\t^  been  told  here  {or  4  wrks.  S^n-."  of  us  here 
on  this  sido  couid  b-.tidly  Cft  a  ciiance  to  -av  a  word  edbte- 
v.ise  by  reasc^n  oi  the  thunder  that  camo  irorn  the  olh^r 
side.  It  was  a^.^ert.'d  'hat  it  was  not  our  bu.-ai-'.^.s  to  rmiit 
ur.  in.iustice:  it  w;is  not  our  bu.-mess  to  no.•^e  into  tht-  .itT.ur.^ 
o;  other  covcrnments:  we  shmild  stay  h.er^'  and  kf*  p  i  ur 
nosp  out  of  other  people's  busine.s.s, 

I  m  prompted  only  hv  a  desir-^  to  right  an  Injustice  growing 
out    ,  f   the   embargo   pmcrani 

Wliat  embargo''  Th^^  "^ame  embaren  \\  e  are  talkmc;  abo.ut 
now.  Not  a  different  ono.  The  embaruo  applied  to  a  war, 
just  a.>  tlie  enibareo  .ipplios  now,  and  the  Sen. if  or  wanted  to 
right  an   mju^tic"  resulting  from  the  embarizo  m  that  war. 

Mr    LFE      M:     PrcMdent.  will  the  Srnator  yield' 

Mr     MINTON,     I    yi-ld 

Mr  LEK  P-  r*'..>ps  th.e  Smator  was  like  'he  man  hold;nc; 
a  h  ^*  p<Ma'o,  he  changed  it  back  and  forth  from  one  hand 
tt  the  oth,er,  and  did  not  know  wheth.er  to  peel  it  or  n.ol 
peel  it        L.rji;t-.ter 

Mr  MINTON,  Tl^.e  Smator  from  N\rth  Dakota  con- 
tinued— 

An  Injustice  which  reflects  upon  our  country  because  uf  the 
departure   from    age-ild    principles, 

I  .-.uppoe  that  ;.^  the  ace-old  principle  that  we  .^h>;uld  not 
interfere  m  a  c;\:l  w.ir.  My  ir^.teipretation  is  a  little  dif- 
ferent, and  th'>  Sen.itor  will  pardon  me  if  I  disagree  with 
him  as  to  what  'ha:  departure  relates  to. 

Thit    Seiiator  continued: 

Th.e  rest  luticn*  by  Coi.tjress  dated  Jar.ur\ry  8.  1937.  ind  May  1, 
19:^7  were  requisTd  bv  the  ndminis'ration  at  a  time  when  It 
appeared  that  there  nu^ht  be  accomplishment  of  an  ctrective  em- 
b;trco  a^an-.st  all  exportation  of  arms  to  bcnh  sides  in  Spam. 
Obviously  tlu.s  ciUfCtive  efTort  has  tailed  Not  only  h?.s  It  failed, 
but   :!;•    effort  losult.s  in  aid  tor  one  Mde  a^  atrainst  another 

What  do  we  car-'  wh.  thcr  it  faiLs^  Wh.at  do  we  care 
whether  it   afTecl^   one  mJc  or  the  other?     We   v.antcd  to 


be  ntutral,  we  wanted  to  keep  our  nose  out  of  other  people's 
business,  we  wanted  to  keep  hands  oil.  And  here  the  Sen- 
ator admits  that  this  great  embarco.  this  thing  which  kccp.s 
us  from  taking  that  fir;  t  step,  and  from  getting  that  blcKjd 
Ufxin  our  hands,  failed 

Mr.  SCIIWELLENCACII.  Mr,  President,  will  th"  Senator 
jleld? 

Mr.  MINTON      I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELIENBACII.  Is  it  not  in  exact  analogy  with 
the  arsunient  the  P-nator  fi(^.m  Nevada  I  Mr.  PittmanI  ha? 
made  in  tl.e  Chamber  here  in  the  last  few  weeks?  I  am 
fam.iliar  with  the  arsiument  made  by  th"  S»^nator  from  North 
D.ik  ta  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  embarcto.  He  argued 
tl;  It  It  was  possible  for  the  Franco  forces  in  Spain  to  obtain 
munitions  in  thus  country  becau-e  i^f  tl:':"  fact  that  they 
were  b^ing  helped  by  Mus,^oLni  and  by  Ihtler. 

The  S'Miaror  rr'un  Nevada  made  an  analogous  argument, 
that  It  i,->  now  po>.^;ble  for  Germany  to  get  numitions.  while 
it  i,>  not  pos.-^ible  for  England  and  France  to  tiet  them,  bt'- 
c:>u,se  Germany  can  uet  them  from  Mussolini  t!irou:'h  Italy, 
and  c.\n  g>'t  them  throiu'h  Ru^.  la,  and  other  C'>u:i'iie,>  sur- 
rtiundmg  Germany,  But  wht  n  I  lie  Senator  from  Nevada 
says  that  we  .should  n.ake  a  ch.ance  to  imlit  tliat  uiiplea.-ant 
and  unneutral  po.-ition.  thtn  we  he.ii  tfie  thuiideiiiiL;  \uicis 
SaV,  Oh.  no;  you  cannot  do  that.  That  is  unneutral,"  We 
m.u^t  permit  tliat  inju,-tice  to  continue.  Ijecaii.^e  il  we  at- 
ti  mpt  to  do  what  the  Senator  irem  North  Dakota  claims 
We  >liou]d  iia've  don-'  -ome  ■  ime  ,mo  m  leler-nce  to  Spam. 
i;  would  be  unntutrai.  and  might  cau.'-e  u.>  io  get  into  the 
w.ir. 

Mr.  CL,-\RK  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Pre;-ident,  will  the  Senator 
y.'id' 

Mr    MINTON      I   yield, 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.^s  'Uri,  If  the  arfrum.cnt  so  eloquently 
atid  cogently  made  by  trie  Senator  from  Wasliingtcui  a-  to 
the  luineutral  policy  l,^  uooti  now,  wh.v  was  it  not  i:ood  when 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  o{T> f -d  it  m  rer^ard  to 
Spain?  Why  did  nr)t  the  Senator  tr^m  Wa  liineton  and  tl,c 
Senator  from  Nevada  agree  with  h',m  th.en? 

Mr,  SCHWELLENBACH  Mr  President,  if  the  Senator 
wants  an  answer  to  that  que.•^tlon  I  will  give  him  the  answer. 
The  answer  is  the  answer  I  gave  to  those  who  wanted  me  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  did.  I  said.  "Go  to 
tho-e  who  foisted  the  mistake  onto  our  policy.  Hold  it  up  to 
th' in  Le't  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  explain  en  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  admit,  as  he  will  have  to  do  if  he  intro- 
duces that  resolution,  that  the  arms  embargo  is  a  mistake. 
Let  him  stand  up  and  admit  that  an  arms  embargo  is  a  mis- 
take and  results  in  injustice."  If  the  argument  made  by  the 
S^mator  from  North  Dakota  was  good  then  it  is  good  now.  I 
do  not  agree  with  his  argument  made  either  lime,  so  far  as 
that  is  concerned. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  others  have  been  urging  a  theory  on  the  Con- 
press  for  the  last  several  years.  It  is  not  consistent  with 
that  theory  to  pick  out  one  particular  place,  and  ray  that 
because  we  do  not  like  the  way  the  law  is  working  in  on-^ 
place  we  will  repeal  it  as  to  that  place,  but  leave  is  so  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  world  is  concerned. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  says  not  only  has  the  effort  failed  but  the  effort 
resulted  in  aiding  one  side  as  against  another,  and  that 
neither  n-jutrality  nor  nonintervention  is  accompli,-!. ed. 

That  is  what  he  said  about  this  embareo.  That  is.  t!ic 
embargo  as  it  applied  in  that  war.  But  when  it  applies  to 
the  pie,.ent  situation  it  is  an  entirely  different  story. 

The  Senator  continued: 

It  has  been  th?  recognized  and  accepted  policy  of  the  United 
States  In  regard  to  civil  strife  to  proceed  in  keeping  with  the 
Habana  Convention  of  1928.  ratified  by  our  country  on  May  21. 
19:^0,  which  declared  a  purpose — 

To  prohibit  the  tragic  of  arms  and  war  materials,  except  when 
It  IS  destined  to  a  Government,  so  long  as  the  belligerency  of  the 
rebels  has  not  oeen  recognized,  in  which  case  the  rules  of  neu- 
trality shall   be  applied" 

This  language  is  found  ur.dcr  the  head  of  "Rights  and  duties 
cl  States  lu  the  event  oX  civU  wax." 
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The  purpose  hoped  of  achievement  by  our  act  of  last  Janunry  8 
and  auain  or.  Mo,-  l,  h;i^  not  be- ri  siived  In.stead,  a  result  "h.ts 
cieveloj.)ed  th.o  i,--  j-artial  to  r,ne  sidv  and  against  the  side  of  a 
friendly  and  recognized  government. 

It  could  not  have  been  the  Senator  from  Texas  who  was 
making  that  very  cogent  argument,  strange  as  it  seems. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MINTON,     I  yield, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
seme  rea.son  i.s  absent.  He  was  here  a  moment  ago.  I  won- 
der if  he  could  have  anticipated  what  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana wa.s  going  to  quote  him  as  having  said. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Perhaps  he  is  out  hunting  an  answer  to 
this  position. 

Onr  peace  is  Jeopardized  by  the  ^^Ituatlcn  m  Sp.iin. 

WhafT  Does  anyone  mean  to  tell  me  that  our  peace 
could  be  jeopardized  by  something  that  happened  across 
3  000  miles  vi  v.ater?  The  ix-ace  of  the  United  States?  No 
one  could  destroy,  no  one  could  invade  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  if  he  tried. 

Yet  here  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  telling  u?  that 
our  peace  is  jeopardized  by  the  situation  in  Spain  only  m 
the  pos.'-ibie  destruction  of  American  ships.  Then  he  dis- 
cu-ssc  the  question  of  cash  and  cany 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  may  the  Record  show  that  I 
am  not  absent? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Yes.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  has  re- 
turned. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
hear  the  Senator,  and  I  thought  he  was  absent. 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  back  in  January  1939,  when 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  interested  in  the  situa- 
tion in  Spain  atid  wanted  to  lift  the  em.bargo  with  reference 
to  that  war,  he  was  making  identically  the  same  argum^mts 
which  Senators  have  been  making  on  the  floor  to  lift  the 
embargo  with  reference  to  the  war  now  in  progress. 

The  Srnator  from  North  Dakota  received  a  great  amount 
of  ma,l  with  reference  to  hib  position  about  repealing  the 
Spani-h  embargo,  so  he  made  a  statement  for  the  Record 
in  Older  to  have  something  to  mail  out  in  answer  to  the 
people  who  wcie  writing  to  him..  In  that  statement  he 
said: 

P'ost  of  all  let  me  say  that  I  fa\or  the  lifting  of  the  embargo, 
1  ji:'p'«-ed  A  n.-oiution  in  the  Si'uate  t,i  accomplish  this.  This 
pri  pM'-.ii  t;r-t  w  ru»  of  a  desire  by  me  to  have  my  country  ad' pt 
a  eoi',s;.'iten'  po.>-!t;o!i  and  a  positu/n  of  grtator  neutrality  in  th« 
SJ)anl^h  Situation  than  is  thai  prevailing  with  the  embargo  lii 
force. 

In  other  words,  the  Senator  wanted  to  get  more  neutrality, 
not  less.  How  was  he  going  to  get  more  neutrality?  He 
proposed  to  rtpeal  the  embargo.  What  embargo?  Tlie  same 
embargo  he  now  seeks  to  retain. 

Mr.  NYE      .Mr,  Pres'd'^nt.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr,  NYE.  I  have  listened  to  a  rep)etition  of  that  state- 
ment for  very  nearly  an  hour.  I  have  at  no  time  asked 
for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embareo  as  respects  its  rela- 
tionship to  war  betwcfm  natams.  The  repeal  I  was  seeking 
was  the  repeal  of  an  embargo  respecting  civil  war.  which 
was  written  while  that  civil  war  was  in  progress,  not  before 
and  not  after. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  have  read  the  statement  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  at  the  time  he  put  the  joint  reso- 
lution in  the  Record,  and  I  ask  him  to  point  out  in  that 
statement  where  he  took  that  ground  at  that  time. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  end  of  tiie  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  has  bfcn  taking  great  pleasure  in  chopping  up  the' 
joint  resolution  and  chopping  up  the  argument  which  I  pre- 
sented in  the  Record  on  May  2.  1938.  there  may  be  presented 
in  its  entirety  the  statement  as  it  appears  on  page  6030  of 
tiie  Record  of  that  date. 

Tht    PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President.  I  will  accommodate  the 
S'natiir  even  m(<rc -than  th.at,  I  a.-.k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  and  the  joint  reooluiiun  introduced  by 


the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  as  of  May  2,  1938.  be  in- 
serted in  the  Record  immediately  following  his  speech  of 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  made  by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  See  exhibit  A  > 

Mr  NYE,  Mr,  President,  I  hope  it  is  not  understood  that 
the  statement  will  apix'ar  twice. 

Mr.  MINTON     I  will  let  the  Senator  take  his  choice. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  has  not  put  the 
second  request. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  do  not  care  where  it  cOmes.  I  will 
give  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  his  choice  as  to  where 
it  comes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana   withdraw   his   unanimous-consent   request? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  request  Ls  withdrawn. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  stated  earlier  in  the  day,  and  now 
repeats,  that  his  reason  for  wanting  the  embargo  as  to  Spam 
repealed  was  because  the  embargo  had  been  passed  after 
the  civil  war  bc^an.  That  is  what  he  now  says;  but  what 
did  he  say  on  the  2d  of  May  1938? 

He  said  then: 

In.'^read.  a  result  ^las  developed  that  Is  partial  to  one  side  and 
against   the  side  of  a  friendly  and  recognized  government. 

That  was  his  view  as  to  why  it  should  be  repealed  in  1938. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  again,  is  there  anything  in  his  speech 
on  the  2d  of  May,  1938,  which  anywhere  intimates  that  his 
reason  for  wantin'?  repeal  was  because  the  embargo  had  been 
enacted  after  the  Spanish  war  started? 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  only  thing  I  can  find  is  the  first 
sentence  in  his  statement: 

The  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  would  have  the  effect 
of  alterinE  the  present  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  embargo  against 
the  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain. 

That  is  the  nearest  approach  I  can  find  to  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggest  to  the  Senator  that  that  docs 
not  refer  to  the  enactment  of  the  original  embargo  against 
Spain.  Tlie  Senator  from  North  Dakota  admits  that  his 
joint  resolution,  which  would  have  repealed  the  embargo 
with  reference  to  Spain,  would  alter  the  situation  of  the 
parties  and  was  intended  to  alter  the  situation  of  the  parties. 
The  purpose  of  it  was  to  alter  the  situation  of  the  parties. 
Now  he  .says  that  should  not  be  done. 

Mr.  MINTON.  He  did  it  in  the  interest  of  his  own  coun- 
try, and  as  he  says  in  the  Record  of  January  25.  1939,  in 
the  interest  of  greater  neutrality  in  the  Spanish  situation. 
He  said  something  else  in  the  same  statement.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  this 
excerpt  from  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  on  January  25,  1939,  when  he  was  putting  the  state- 
namt  in  the  Record  to  send  out  to  people  who  had  been 
writing  to  him,.  He  said  that  the  efifect  of  the  embargo  as  to 
Spam  was  that — 

We  mlL'ht  then  be  In  the  position  of  holding  the  arms  of  one 
Bide  of  Spam,  while  the  other  side  dealt  blows  with  outride  help 
that   they   could   get. 

That  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator  was  against  the  em- 
bargo. It  was  holding  the  arms  of  somebody  while  somebody 
else  outside  got  all  the  help  he  could  to  pummel  the  fellow 
whose  arms  were  being  held. 

That  is  the  same  fine  argument  which  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  against  this  iniquitous  embargo  when  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  pointed  out  that  under  the  existing  embargo 
and  under  existing  law  an  aggressor  nation  could  get  all  the 
supplies  it  wanted  in  time  of  peace,  and  could  build  up  all 
the  armaments  it  thought  it  might  need  against  the  day 
when  it  would  declare  war,  and  then  it  would  pick  out  the 
day  when  war  was  to  come,  and  have  war  upon  that  day. 
Then,  under  this  iniquitous  embargo,  the  fellow  who  was 
b'jing  attacked,  and  who  was  not  armed  to  the  teeth,  could 
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What    do   wo   car-^   wh.  thcr  it    faik''     What    do   we  care 
wheiLcr  it   a.lectj   one  ^:de  or  the  other?     Wc   wanted  to 
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Th:«!   lar.puag?   is  found   under  the   head  or   "Rights  and  duties 
c'  Stales  in  the  event  ol  i.iv;l  war." 


SenaMr   even   mc/rc -than    that.     I   a.-ik   unanimous   consent 
that   tlie  statement  and  the  ju:nt  rfculutiun  mtroduced  by 
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Then,  undf-r  this  iniquitous  embargo,   the   fellow   who  was 
b'jmg  attacked,  and  who  was  not  armed  to  the  teeth,  could 
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net    turn   to  u-   and   cbuim    a   single   weap<m   for   his   own 

dt  f  ense. 

Mr   I3Ar.KI.EY      Mr   Pre-'-.d<'nt,  will  the  S-nator  yield? 
Mr   MINItJN.     I  vif  ;d 

Mr  HAIIKLEY.     I  lai:!'  r^tand  'hat  the  argument  was  tliat 
under  the  co:\iilion.s  which  exist,  d.  the  Franco  forces  could 
cbtain  arms  from  Italy  and  Germany,  and  the  Loyalist  gov- 
ernment could  net  obtain  them  from  us. 
Mr,  MINTON      That  ;S  correct. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY  Therefore,  we  oui^ht  to  maic^  it  possible 
for  them  to  cbtain  arms  from  us  to  off.-'t  tho-r  which  the 
other  side  were  obtainm^;  from  Italy  and  Germany. 

Mr  MINTON  I  will  ^ay  to  the  S<''natcr  fiom  K.ntucky 
that  I  cannot  put  any  other  con:  truction  upon  the  ars:iinvnt 
because  the  Senator  f:(  ni  NnrUi  Dakota  says  that  th»'  embai^u 
ha.s  the  elT"ct  of  hoklini;  .somebody's  arms  while  S'  m:bcdy  e!.se 
att^H-k.^  h:m 

I'he  statement  cov;!d  not  refer  to  anybody  who  was  beinc; 
held  exet  pt  the  Loyalist  foices  in  Spain:  and  th.e  fellow  wh) 
uas  attackms  tlv  ni  was  Franco,  with  thf  help  of  Hitler  and 
Mu.ssolini.  Th'Te  the  Ixiy.ilist.s  were,  with  their  arms  pinned. 
f!i:htln«  foi  thi^  life  of  their  nation,  attacked  by  Hitler. 
Franco,  and  Muss  'lini;  and  t!i_  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
wanti  d  to  CO  to  th-  ir  rescue  because  they  were  held,  because 
their  arms  were  pinned. 

Mr   NYE      I  wanted  to  co  to  the  rescue  and  rept  al  a  law 
which  we  had  pa.--.''e..l  after  that  situatnn  arost>  in  Spam. 
Mr.  MINTON.     The  Senator  did  not  say  so  then. 
Mr.  NYE      Oh.  wt  II.  the  Senator  did  not  understand  it. 
Mr.  McKELI.AR      Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  .^ 
Mr    MINTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKP:LLAR  I  am  not  sure  whether,  in  the  request 
cjf  the  Stnatrr  from  Nerth  Dakota  to  have  his  joint  re.solu- 
tion  and  ^tatemm'  in:vrted  in  the  Record,  he  included,  on 
pane  6030  ot  the  Record  of  May  2,  1338.  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Ncith  Dakota  immediately  fol'-owmfc?  the  reso- 
lution, and  (XteiiuUK  tt>  the  bottom  of  the  patie.  If  he  did 
nnt,  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me.  I  ask 
unanimous  tor.sent  that  the  rtmark.-  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  m  tlie  remainder  of  that  column  be  included. 
Mr.  NYE.  Mr  President.  I  am  sure  that  was  covered  by 
my  own  reque.st 

Mr  McKELLAR.  If  it  was.  very  well;  but  I  wanted  to  be 
certain  to  ha\e  that  part  put  in  the  Recc.rd. 

Tl-i.-  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  Chair  holds  that  the 
nia'ttr  re:;:  red  to  was  co\ered  m  the  request  ef  the  Senator 
Ir-ni  North.  Dakota. 

Mr  MlKELLAR  That  is  entirely  sati.-factory. 
Mr  MINTON.  So  Mr.  President,  whatever  was  in  the 
heart  of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota,  what  came  irom 
his  lips  is  the  Record  as  I  have  read  it.  I  do  not  know  what 
he  held  to  his  bo-em  as  the  real  reason  why  he  wanted  to 
lift  the  embaruo  atzamst  Spain.  I  only  know  what  he  put 
in  the  Recotd;  and.  as  I  re-ad  the  Rfcord.  the  arguments 
he  was  makiUki  for  lifting  the  embargo  aiainst  Spain  are 
the  arguments  tliat  are  bem^;  made  here  today  for  lifting 
the  imbartici  Si  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  not 
only  m  fa\ur  of  liftint;  the  tnnbarjzo  m  1938:  he  was  in  favor 
of  hftint;  It  (Ml  January  22.  1939. 

Senat(M<  wil!  rtcall  that  the  distinguished  former  Secretary 
of  St.i'e.  M;-  Siinison.  had  come  out  with  a  preposition  to 
S-cretary  Hu'.l  and  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
th.at  they  lilt  the  embargo. 

By  the  \va\-.  when  the  S-niafor  from  North  Dak^a  wanted 
the  embai^o  lifted  with  reference  to  Spain,  he  took  the 
position  that  the  Pre-idt  nt  of  the  United  States  himself  hail 
the  risht  to  l.ft  u  He  did  net  need  any  help  from  Con- 
cress.  The  Presdtr.t  nf  the  United  States  could  do  the  job: 
and  the  Senator,  by  indirection,  wanted  to  know  why  th.e 
President  of  the  United  States  did  not  lift  the  embargo 
which  ihe  Ccn^tress  of  the  United  States  had  provided  should 
po  d'-wn  upon  Spam.  S\  I  .-ay.  when  Mr.  Stimson  camj 
out  advocat.ni:  repeal  of  the  SpanL^h  embarco.  the  Senator 
from  Ninth  Dak.-ta   ;  Mr    Nye     supported  it. 


I  now  read  from  the  New  York  Times  of  January  23,  1939, 
an  article  headed: 

NYE   B.^CKS   STIMSON    ON    SP.ANISH    EMIJ.\RC.O      -STN.^TOR    ALSO    .S.\YS    I'KKsI- 
DENT    HAS   RIGHT   TO   .MD    LOY.\LISTS 

WV^HiNGTON,  January  22 — The  letter  ol  former  Secretary  of 
.S?ate  Henry  L  S'lni.«ion  to  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  HnU  urging 
him  to  i'Sk  Pri^sKlent  Roosn-clt  to  lift  the  Neutrality  Act  rmtjargo 
ac-ain.st  the  Spanish  Clovernment  was  endorsed  t'>flay  by  Senator 
Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota. 

Tlie  Wnmen'.s  International  Lea'j;ue  for  Peare  and  Freedom  rss'^-ed 
the  Pns.dent  for  an  embargo  against  nations  that  are  supplying 
munitions  to  the  Spanish  rebels. 

Let  me  a.^k  the  Senator  from.  North  Dakota  if  the  Wom- 
( iVs  Internati.mal  Leajtue  for  Peace  and  Fie'd'in  is  Miss 
Derotliy  Dtt/.er's  organization. 

Mr.  NYE.  1.1  the  Senator  really  making  that  iiKiUiry  for 
mtormation .' 

Mr.  MINTON.  Yes,  I  do  net  knew,  and  I  tliou.;ht  prob- 
ably the  Sena'.or  would  knew, 

Mr,  NYE.  I  do  not  know  wliose  organization  it  i-:  'mi' 
the  Women's  International  League  for  Peace  and  Fret  duin 
IS  tlie  urgaiii/ation  which  Miss  Dorr.;hy  Det/.er  ha.>  graced 
with  her  lead'  rship  fcr  a  great  many  yiais. 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  Ls  the  crganization  with  wliieh  she  is 
connected? 

Mr.  NYE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MINTON.  She  is  the  lady  wh  >  tock  the  credit  fir 
the  organ, /.ation  of  tht-  Munitions  Committee,  the-  passage 
of  the  rtso'.ution.  and  all  that  sort  of  th'ng  that  led  to  the 
ir.vestigalion  of  the  munitions  industry. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi^sv^uri.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator 
y.eld,' 

Mr,  MINTON,     Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr,  CL/\RK  of  Miss.^uri,  I  ,shculd  simply  like  to  add  this 
statement  about  M:.ss  Dorothy  Detzer:  She  is  also  a  lady 
wiv)  IS  very  much  i-pposed  to  war  because  she  had  a  twin 
brother  killed  in  the  war. 

Mr.  MINTON,  I  sympa'hizs'  with  her.  I  saw  a  number 
of  men  'over  there"  who  were  killed  m  the  war. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.     So  did  I. 

Mr,  MINTON.  In  fact.  I  think  I  can  sympatliize  with 
aiiybotlv  who  has  lost  a  dear  one  m  war.  My  father  was  a 
war  b.iby  who  never  saw  his  soldier  dad,  I  knew  wliat  war 
is,  and  the  pinch  of  war.  and  the  poverty  that  follow,^  war, 
because  my  soldier  grandfather  never  came  back  fi\:m  the 
Civil  War.  and  left  five  little  children,  my  father  the  young- 
est or  the  brood,  a  babe  in  arms  who  never  saw  his  >oldier 
dad,  S  )  I  know  something  about  tlie  {)inch  of  war.  because 
pover'y  v.'as  the  direct  inherit.mce  of  the  sacrifice  my 
grandfather  made  upon  the  batilelields  of  this  country. 
Si  I  can  sympathize  with  Dorothy  Detzer,  and  I  can  sym- 
pathize with  anybody  else  who  knows  about   war. 

Mr.   LEE.     Mr.    Pr^'sident,    v.dl    the    Senator    vield':' 

Mr.  MINTON.     Yes:   I  y.eld. 

Mr.  LEE  Did  the  Senators  fatlier  luse  his  life  in  the 
Civil  War'^ 

Mr.  MINTON      No;  my  grandfa'her, 

Mr  LEE.  Was  the  loss  softened  at  all  by  the  fact  that 
it  was  a  civil  war? 

Mr  MINTON.  Not  at  all:  not  at  all.  There  cour.sed 
(kiwn  the  cheek'^  ef  the  women  of  the  North  atid  the  S  aith 
th  '  -ame  tears  that  coursed  down  th.e  clieek-  of  the  women 
of  England  and  Fianc-  and  C; -rmany  in  a  war  acro.ss  th.e- 
wa'er,  Bortiers  make  no  ditft  r-^nce  in  tiv  tra'zedy  of  war. 
Borders  mak^^  no  u!fTer"nc'  m  the  policy  we  should  pursue 
m  Ml'    (;U"st!on  of  our  own  peace  and  ncutrali'v 

Bir  It  IS  gt'iting  late.  Let  me  continue  with  what  is  said 
in  this  article  m  th.e  New  York  Times: 

.\.-<ier'ing  that  the  matter  was  "not  a  partisan  or  a  political 
is^ue.  ■  \lu-  Senator  said  he  crncurred  in  Mr  Stimscn's  belief  that 
the  President  has  a  legal  right  to  lilt  the  embargo. 

Certainly."  he  added,  "he  has  as  much  power  to  lift  it  as  he 
has  exercised  in  failing  to  place  an  nnbargo  un  the  other  two 
nations  to  the  dispute,  Italy  and  Germany."  which  c  ntinuc  to 
purchase  arms  in  tlie  United  States. 

Is  that  tiot  like  the  argument  we  have  heard  here  now 
about  Italv  and  Rus.a? 
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Quoting  the  Senator  further,  this  article  says: 

I  have  never  noticed  before  that  Mr  Roosevelt  was  ttmid  t^.b-'ut 
ext  rci.'iing  lies  authority.  Bu*  if  the  Pnslder.t  feel.^  t!ic  e.ccd  ef 
congressional  support  1  Fhruld  be  glad  to  introduce  cvx'?  rv.ovo 
a  resoluth  n   auUioru'.mg   him   to   hfi    the   embargo   ;!gan..-t   Spain. 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quotation  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.     Then  the  article  continues: 

Mo::t  of  the  .^m"T;r:in  p(^-'ple.  Dem'-crat-  and  Republ cut;  alike, 
the  S^nater  sad.  appcr  to  be  conv.nced  that  Sp.un  is  the  unfor- 
tunate batilegrijund  between  di-motracy  and  d.eta'orship  m  a  war 
not  of  her  own  eh  .-osiiig 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  pardon 
me? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Ls  the  Senator  speaking  now  of  the  pres- 
ent war.  or  of  the  Spanish  war? 

Mr.  MINTON  The  Senator  surely  would  not  expect  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  to  be  speaking  thus  about  the 
pre-ejit  war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  hear  from  what  the  Senator 
was  reading. 

Mr  MINTON.  He  war,  speaking  about  the  war  in  Spam  at 
th-  first  of  the  year  1939— 

and  one  wlr.c.h  would  havp  collapsed  months  a  :o  if  Premier  Benito 
Mus-(.!i!ii  and  Cli.tncelor  Adolf  Hitler  had  wiildrawn  llieir  troops 
a:  li  .iM'e.s 

It  •  .'•aid  he  had  been  informed  that  the  latf?t  ofTenslve  by  Oen- 
eialu-imo  Francisco  I-'ranco  had  been  inspired  by  the  necw-sity  of 
I.roducmg  inimrdiate  results  or  of  facing  a  revolt  of  civilians  be- 
hind his  own  lines. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  wanted  to  Intrude  us  into 
that  situation.  He  wanted  us  to  take  that  first  step.  Oh. 
there  is  no  question  about  that — that  first  step!  It  has  noth- 
ing written  on  it  but  war — war — the  road  to  war — and  yet 
he  wanted  us  to  takp  it!  He  wanted  us  to  take  it  in  May 
1938.  and  he  wanted  us  to  take  it  in  January  1939. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the  game  had 
.^tatted? 

Mr,  MINTON.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  per- 
fectly Willing  to  change  them  when  it  is  a  game  m  whiCh 
men  are  cutting  out  people's  hearts  inside  the  borders  of 
their  own  country,  but  he  does  not  want  to  change  the  rules 
li  they  go  acre  ss  the  boundary  line. 

Mr.  NYE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON      Yc-;;   I  yield. 

Mr.  NYE.  What  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  is  ready 
and  wdlmg  to  do  is  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  that 
are  prescribed  after  the  game  has  started. 

Mr,  MINTON.  I  do  not  think  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  the  lulcs  are  changed  after  the  game  has  started 
if  the  rules  as  changed  do  not  discrimmate  against  e.thcr 
side.  If  the  rules  are  changed  in  the  middle  of  the  game,  and 
the  rules  apply  to  both  sides  alike,  it  does  not  make  any 
d.fTerence;  but  I  do  not  think  war  is  a  game.  I  think  it  is  a 
-■reMcus  business,  probably  the  most  serious  business  in  which 
human  beings  indu'.ge. 

The  Sena' or  from  North  Dakota  wanted  to  get  in  there 
with  aid  from  the  United  States  before  Franco  won;  but 
now  he  is  v.-holly  unconcerned  about  getting  over  there  with 
any  aid   to  En^^land  and  France  before  Hitler  wins. 

Recalling  that  vJun  he  cffMed  a  resolution  in  May  1938  to 
lift  the  (mbargo  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
were  convinced  the  government  could  not  hold  out  another 
month,  he  added  tha-t  pie.-s  reports  say  it  still  may  con- 
t.nue   months   more,   cvtii   if   Barcelona   falls. 

He  said  that  though  the  administration  appfirt-ntly 
realizes  its  tragic  mistake  in  opposing  his  rcscluticn,  ther^'  is 
.'till  no  mtimatioi-!  that  it  plans  to  do  anything  except  ex- 
press private  sympathy. 

In  ether  words,  the  civil  war  in  Spain  could  continue, 
as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  pointed  out.  with  the 
Loyalists  having  thrir  arms  pinned  back  and  unable  to 
get  any  help  while  Fianco  was  pummelling  them  to  d:ath. 
And  the  S  nator  chided  the  President  of  the  United  Slates 
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and  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  because  they  had 
expressed  only  private  sympathy.  But  now,  in  the  con- 
sideration of  this  joint  resolution,  we  hear  nothing  from 
the  opposition  except  'don't  even  look  with  sympathy 
toward  those  people  over  there.  It  is  their  war.  It  is 
not  our  war.  Stay  out.  Do  not  int(n-fere.  Do  not  in- 
tiude.  Do  not  take  that  first  step  to  war,  and  keep  your 
hands  clean  from  the  blocd  of  people  killed  with  munitions." 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  yield, 

Mr,  LEE,  It  seems  that  some  of  the  Senators  arc  more 
disturbed  over  a  preacher  praying  for  England  than  they 
were  over  Hitler  preying  on  Poland.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  MINTON.  It  all  depends  on  how  the  word  is  spelled, 
I  suppose. 

Mr,  President,  I  think  I  have  quoted  sufficiently  from  the 
record  to  demonstrate  at  least  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  should  be  on  our  side  on  the  question  of  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo,  because  substantially  every  argument  that 
has  been  made  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  and  by  our  friends  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  who  agree  with  los  for  the  repeal 
of  the  em.bargo  applying  to  this  war,  was  m^ade  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  concerning  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo with  reference  tc  the  Spanish  situation. 

On  the  record,  Mr.  President — and  I  am  speaking  only 
by  the  record;  I  will  let  the  Senator  plead  otherwise  here 
if  he  desires  to  now — speaking  from  the  record,  a.s  I  have 
said,  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  was  not  thinking 
about  the  enactment  of  this  law  while  war  was  going  on  in 
Spain.  That  is  an  afterthought,  if  I  may  so  suggest;  and 
the  Senator  from  NoHh  Dakota  today,  in  my  judgment, 
finds  himself  in  the  inconsistent  position  of  supporting  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  with  reference  to  Spain,  and  refus- 
ing to  support  the  repeal  of  it  with  reference  to  the  existing 
war. 

I  leave  the  record  as  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
made  it.  It  is  his  record,  and  he  may  extract  such  com- 
fort from  it  as  he  can  find. 

Exhibit  A 

EXPORT   OF    MILIT.^RY    SUPPLIES   TO  SPAIN  ' 

Mr.  Nye.  Mr.  President,  earlier  in  the  day  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint   Resolution   288,   reading   as  fellows: 

"Whereas  the  Jcmt  resolutions  of  the  Congre.-s  dated  January  8, 
1937,  and  May  1,  1937.  in  whole  or  in  part  treated  with  civil  wars; 
and 

"Whereas  the  invckmg  of  the.se  provisions  of  law  had  as  their 
purpcse  a  denying  of  aid  through  supplies  to  the  end  that  civil 
etrife  mieht  he  more  quickly  ended  and  that  the  United  States 
might   avoid  cndangerment  oif  Its  peace:    and 

"Wheria,'5  it  is  established  that  tlie  purp(jse  has  not  been  served 
and  that  a  sittiatlon  exists  as  a  result  wluch  is  v.lioUy  contrary  to 
long-standing  policy  and  principle  practiced  bv  tlie  United  States i 
Therefore    be    it 

■■R<-^'>lved,  etc  ,  Tliat  the  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implcm-nts  of  wi-.r  from  the  United 
Sta-rs  to  Spam,  approved  January  8,  1937,  at  12:30  p  m  ,  be,  and  the 
-same  is  hereby,  repealed;  and  be  it  further 

■Resolved.  That  the  President  be  and  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
laise  the  embaru'o  against  the  Government  of  Spain,  provided  that 
r:0  gixids  or  materials  to  which  the  embar-jo  had  be'>n  made  effec- 
tive and  applicable  sliall  be  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States 
m  whole  or  in  part  at  the  time  of  shipment  or  transported  in 
American  bottoms  or  ships  flying  the  American  Hag  from  the 
Unltrd  Slate.-;  or  any  part  thereof  or  from  any  place  within  Its 
Jurisdiction  to  the  country  to  which  the  embnrl'o  had  been  made 
effective  and  applicable  or  Into  the  territorial  waters  of  that 
country." 

Tlie  enactment  of  ttiis  joint  resolution  would  have  the  eflect 
of  riltenne  the  pre.>=ent  situation  as  it  relates  to  the  embargo 
ar'aiiiKt  the  exportation  of  arms  to  Spain 

I  am  not  prcmpt"d  by  the  interest  of  either  side  Involved  In 
Spain  I  am  prompted  only  by  a  desire  to  rit'ht  an  injustice 
grow.n'z  out  of  the  embargo  program-  an  injustiee  which  reflects 
upon  cur  country  becau-^e  of  the  departure  from  aL-e-old  principles. 

The  resolutions  by  Congress  dated  January  8,  1937,  and  May  1, 
19J7,  were  requested  hy  the  admuiLstration  at  a  time  when  it 
appeared  that  'here  mi;^ht  be  r.cce mpiishmcnt  of  an  elTective 
rtnbarjtT  against  all  exportation  of  arm.'^  to  both  tldee  In  Spain. 
)bviously,  this  collective  efTort  has  failed.  Not  rniy  has  it  failed, 
'.^ut  the  efTort  reults  m  aid  for  one  side  as  arainst  another,  and 
neither  neutrality  nor  nonintervention  is  accomplished. 

It  has  been  the  recognized  and  acc.pted  p'llicy  of  the  United 
States  in  regard  to  civil  strife  to  proceed  m  ke  pinu  with  the 
K'.bana  Convention  of  1928.  ratified  by  our  cnun'ry  on  May  21, 
1L'3U,  which  declared  a  purpose  "lu  prohibit  the  traffic  of  arms  and 
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war  mat«»Tlals.  except  wlitn  It  is  drs':r.''<l  to  a  e  ■■verumcm  io  \c:\c.  us 
IhP  tX'lliifiTcncy  of  th«>  reb»-;.-  ha-  i."'  b.'cii  roct>gnlztd.  id  whicii 
cftv*  the  nilfw  of  neinraltty  -hall  be  appliPtl   ' 

Thitt  iHnsiuai"-  b>  f'  u.'.d  uiult-r  thu  ncud  of  "Ri^ht^s  ar.d  Diities 
cl  f^lntrs  ir.  the  Ev-nt  i.  f  Civil   War 

Tlie  |->urp<>«te  hoped  of  acli.cvr-mpi.t  bv  cur  art  oi  \:\f'  Jan- 
uary 8  and  agnin  on  May  1  hx--  not  been  srrvpd  Ir.fti>ad  a 
r*'*!!!!  h.i.s  d'velopfd  tliat  Is  par'i.il  tn  otip  Md''  and  ac.iin^* 
the  -iido  (t  a  friendly  and  rcccgn.zfd  coverninont  Our  pea(  e 
ta  Jeopardized  by  the  »^;luat..>n  ui  ypain  only  in  the  pt-)ssible 
de^truct.uu  of  Amerl' an  ships  aiid  K"od>  in  foreii^n  bot- 
tomn.  U\ir  swurity  Is  to  be  ftund  m  tl-e  p"  ■. oon  of  tho 
Joint  r«»~<,h:t!(!n  I  have  inlioducfd.  which  uxuid  require  that 
Ajucrli-an  .'hipa  refr.iin  fr(  m  parlicipating  ui  this  traffic 

I  hcpe  the  y  Int  ro'olutinn  will  r^'f  ivp  at  the  hand*  of  the 
Conunitte*--  on  Forelun  Relation-  thi^'  earne-t  ron.slderatlon  to 
whuh  I  feel  sure  It  is  entitled  and  that  it  will  b«'  enacted  In- 
cidentally. I  desire  lo  remark  lii;it  thi to  are  many  Minibers  of 
th*"  Sf'nnte  who  er'ertam  view;  m  harmon.y  with  tho>c  ex;jres.sed 
by  tlie  joint   resolution  Itself 

M:    EARKLEY  obr  r.rv  d  tlv    n<  or 
^  M.    HOI.T      Mr    P:     Kjf  !;♦,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

M:    BAI;KLEY      1  ::.ld. 

Mr  HOLT  SuiC-:  we  have  started  to  cii.  cuss  inconsist- 
encies. I  -shuUlJ  l:ki-  to  have  iii^cited  in  the  Rfcokd  at  th.s 
point  a  request  by  n;i  that  there  be  pnnttd  in  tht-  RrcORO  a 
statement  of  the  inconsisteney  cf  United  States  Senators  on 
the  arrr.s  embinii 

Mr.  SCHWELI.FN'BACH  Re.-evvinv:  thp  rieht  to  ubjecf, 
I  '^hn'Jld  like  to  inquire  just  v/hat  the  reque-t  i- 

M:  HOLT  I  ni.iy  find  some  inconsisttncies  on  the  part 
ol  thf  S<nntn:  f:  m  Wash^niiton.  I  do  know  as  to  many 
of  the  others 

M:  SCHWFI.LENBACH  I  concede  that,  but  I  did  not 
quit>     und'i.^tand    t.'ie    riquesL 

Mr  HOLT.  I  h.iv  ■  a.skcd  that  at  tins  point  m  *he  Record 
it  t''  -i!.,i'wti  ili.i'  I  a-k  for  unanimou.--  consent  to  p!ar»'  in 
thi'  App' ud!\  .)f  tl.'  RtcoKD  a  h.^t  of  the  inconsL^ft-ncics  of 
M-nib'i..  of  th>'  I'iiited  Ptatt"^  Seaate  b»  ■  ween  thc.r  posi- 
tions on  the  -nibciiu'i  'aIiii  it  w,i.>  pa.'wd  and  up  to  this 
time,  and  tJieir  poMta-ns  in  the  present  debate 

Mr  CONN'ALLY  Mr  Piesident,  if  th^  S^na'or  wants  'o 
print  in  the  Recop.o  tii-'  <  t!leial  roll  eall-  on  all  the'-'  inatter'^. 
I  have  no  ob.j>'Cticn,  but  :f  h^^  is  t;  ):iia  to  print  sonieGn?- 
ehf's  consiructlon  ns  to  who  has  been  inconsisten*.  and  o 
forth,  and  so  ov..  I  wnild  cbject,  unless  someone  can  look  it 
oviT  So  far  a.-.  I  am  ocn^erhcd,  I  have  admitted  on  the 
floor  many  tinie^  tiiat  I  make  many  rai^siakis.  Wlien  I 
voted  for  the  euibariin  I  made  a  nu-ake.  and  I  have  been 
sorry  for  it  ever  since.  If  chanmng  my  position  en  thi^t 
question  is  ev.dence  of  ineunsi.viency.  God  lielp  ni"  Tha'  I 
may  bt^  puilty  of  som-  more  similar  inconsistencies  m  the 
futur- 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  dCMie  to  .-ay  that  I  can  quote  the  Senator 
as  late  a-  Miy  IJJD  on  'h>  Ii.-t.  All  I  a.^k  is  to  put  in  the 
Rk.  oPD  ^lie  Senator^  words,  and  l«^t  the  jx^ople  be  the  judge. 

Mr  BAI.KIEY  1  the  Senator  a^sking  that  he  L.xtend  in 
th'    ivEooRD  his  ^un  ren^.aiks? 

Mr.  HOLT.  Oh.  no;  ail  I  a.sk  us  to  put  in  parallel  columns 
sta'ements  of  S<'nators  on  the  embarfTo  in  the  past,  and 
ih'  11    .vtatrmcnts  m  the  present  debate.     That  is  all  I  ask. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     Has  the  compendium  been  made  up^ 

Mr  HOLT  It  is  being  made  up:  and  it  is  very  uiterest- 
int".  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Ml  BARKIJEY.  I  am  not  concerned  in  how  interesting 
It  may  o -.  but  ics  to  whother  the  Senator  i.-  a.-k:ng  the  Sen- 
ate lo  violate  Its  rule,  which  has  heretofore  preventeii  a 
Senator  from  extending;  his  own  remarks  m  the  Record 
ir.  thf  same  fashion  m  which  remarks  are  extended  m  the 
Record  m  the  othei   HoU'-i'. 

Mr.  HOLT.  No:  I  ai.k  only  that  at  this  point  I  be  shown 
a,>  makiiK'  the  request,  and  then  I  will  extend  the  matter  ui 
the  RrocuD 

Mr    BARKLEY,     In  todav.s  Record? 
Ml    HOLT.     No:  I  iiave  not  compil.  d  it. 
Ml     BARKLEY.     I   think   the  Senator   should   wait   until 
it  IS  compiled. 

Mr  HOLT.  But  I  want  to  .show  that  I  made  the  request 
at  thic  p..rt.cu!ar  t:nu.  since  wt   are  discussing  consistency. 


Mr  BARKLEY.  We  may  have  o'ht-r  occasions  to  discuss 
that  before  wo  conclude  the  debate. 

Mr.  HOLT.  If  the  Senator  objerts.  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that,  a-^.d  if  there  is  any  objection.  I  '.vi!l  read  the 
niaUtr  into  th^  Record. 

Ml-  BARKLEY.  I  undcfbiand  tli'^  Senator  can  do  that, 
bur  wiiat  I  am  trying  to  ^et  clear  is  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  asking  that  in  some  future  Record  he  may  be  per- 
mitted to  insert  a  compendium  whuh  he  is  preparing  with 
respjert  to  consistency  or  inconsistency  cf  Senatois,  and  I 
say  that  it  is  better  practice,  and.  has  always  bi  en  the  prac- 
tice, when  the  Record  is  being  made  up  dur.n"  the  ses^anis 
of  the  Senate,  for  a  Senator  to  a>k  that  he  be  allowed  to  put 
matter  in  and  not  get  a  blank  ch'ok  for  inserting  some- 
thing in  the  Record  in  th*^  future  ixfor*'  final  adjoo.nimcnt 
of  the  Congress  is  taken,  which  seem.s  to  be  the  cist  of  the 
Senator's  request. 

Mr.  HOLT.  No:  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  nif^rely 
requests  'hat   a'   ti.i^  prant 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  Ciiair  suggests  that  a 
request  affoLting  the  cunsisteiuy  (;r  inconsistency  (  f  Sena- 
tor's should  not  be  passed  on  ni  th-""  absence  e-f  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  AstrtistI.     (Laughter. I 

I<  there  objection  to  the  request  cl  thf  Sena' or  from  West 
Virginia  "^ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mi.  President,  for  the  present  I  cbject, 
until  We  see  what  the  matter  proposed  to  be  .n.-t-ited  may 
be  If  the  Senator  from  West  Vire.nia  desires  to  read  it 
into  tlie  Rloiird.  that  will  be  fine:  we  will  then  know  who 
made  r  up  and  who  is  responsible  for  it. 

Ml  HATCH.  It  niight  be  better  to  do  it  in  that  way  and 
then  It  a  St  nator  present  is  quoted,  he  can  answ -r 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly.  I  do  net  war'  in  cor.sfiu  to 
the  m.sertion  or  something  wh.ch  is  n^jt  yet  made  ui-).  which 
i.s  palp,  bly  and  on  ito  face  prepared  lor  th-  purpose  ol 
reflectmg  on  Senators.  I  do  not  rare  what  the  Senator  puts 
into  the  Record  about  me.  because  I  have  not  diseu.ssed  any 
of  the  prior  embargo  acts.  I  have  d:scu.>sed  the  ptnd.i.g 
law.  and  I  very  frjuikly  ha',  e  stated  tliat  I  \-oted  m  the  wrong 
way  when  I  m  ted  f-'r  i».  Bu'  I  do  n  •  propose  to  have  some 
phost  writer,  or  some  exp:i',  or  somebody  else,  refl  et  ,n 
Stnafi  rs  in  a  .siatem-n:  when  we  do  not  ku-W  what  laneuage 
IS  conrauud  m  the  statement,  until  n  is  brcucht  htv-  and 
someone  can  lock  at  it.  If  the  Seiuoor  imm  Wt.st  Vu'^.n.a 
desires  to  read  it  into  the  Record,  that  will  ijt  tine.  He  will 
then  sponsor  it.  he  will  be  the  author,  and  other  Senators 
can  challen-je  it  if  they  see  fit  to  do  so. 

Mr  HOLT.  No  ghost  writer  writes  my  speeches.  I  realize 
that  the  S- nator  from  Texas  naturally  would  think  -o  So 
la;-  as  my  speeches  are  concerned,  they  are  my  own.  Th  t  is 
why  they  are  so  poor.  I  do  not  have  to  go  to  Chai  ley  Michel- 
son  to  have  my  sp-eches  written. 

Mr.  CONNALIA'.  I  do  not  think  Chailey  Aiuild  WTite  one 
for  the  Senator  if  he  did.     1  Laughter.; 

Tilt  PRESIDING  OFFICER      Object i-  n  is  heard. 

Mr.  HOLT.  If  Charley  Miclielson  should  write  one  for  me 
I  Weiuld  not  deliver  it  as  my  own,  a.s  some  other  Senators  on 
the  floor  do  hero  today 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mi  President,  that  is  a  sample  of  the 
insinuation  I  am  trying  to  keep  out  of  the  Record.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  perfectly  wiU'.n':;  to  be'smear 
all  S.  iiators  on  the  theory  that  Mr.  Michelson  wr.tCo 
speech' s. 

Mr.  HOLT      Dcx's  the  Senator  deny  it? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  do  not  know  anything  about  it. 
never  wrote  one  fi.ir  me. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr  Piesident.  I  do  not  yi- Id  anv  further 
for  the  purpose  of  liavmg  a  controversy  .-tartcd 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  wish  to  say  that  Mr,  Michelson  has 
ne\er  written  a  speech  for  me.  I  dare  say  I  would  have 
ni..de'  much  better  speeches  if  he  had.  I  never  heard  of  any 
other  Senator  for  whom  he  did  write  a  speech.  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  know.';— he  s.ems  to  know- 
that  IS  hj.s  busme^^i,  but  I  do  not  th.nk  it  :.  fair  to  Senators 
to  make  a  blanket  charge  like  that  when  the  v  are  not  here 
and  caoiioi  deny  it. 
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Monday,  October  2:'5.  lOnO 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  nocn. 

Rabbi  I,saac  Landman,  of  the  Eighth  Avenue  Temple. 
Brooklyn,  N,  Y,.  cfTered  the  following  prayer: 

Heavenly  Father,  we  invoke  Tliy  blessing  upon  our  country 
and  upon  this  House,  representatives  of  the  will  cf  our 
citi/.enu-y.  Prosper  cur  Nation,  O  Lord,  in  all  its  industries 
and  Its  commerce,  on  land  and  on  sea,  so  that  there  may  be 
no  want  or  'Scarcity.  Grant  that  the  y  whom  the  people  have 
placed  in  authority  may  be  filled  with  Thy  spirit,  the  spirit 
cf  wisd;  in  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and 
the  fear  of  Thee.  May  Thy  blessing  rest  upon  cur  free  insti- 
tutions, ti;at  our  beloved  land  may  rem.ain  forever  the  home 
cf  liberty.  May  pood  will  obtain  among  all  its  inhabitants 
and  peac'^  d'A-(  11  within  its  borders.  Guide  us  and  help  us, 
O  Lord,  to  make  cur  country  a  stronghold  of  peace,  and  the 
advocate  of  peac  '  iii  the  couns^-ls  of  nations;  and  vouch-afe, 
O  Heavenly  Fa' her.  that  the  r-pirit  of  religion  pervade  our 
e\ery  home,  so  that  America  may  be  exalted  in  rightecusness. 
Ainen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  cf  Friday,  October  20,  1939, 
V  as  read  and  approved. 

THE   L.ATE   FRFD   S.    PURNELL 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Tlie  Chair  rt  coL.niZ'  s  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  H.-\rLECKl. 

Mr.  IIALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  witli  deep  sorrow  that  I 
arise  to  anu'^unce  the  d^ath  on  last  Saturday,  October  21,  of 
a  former  distinguished  Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Fred  S.  Purnell,  of  Indiana. 

Fred  Purnell,  then  a  young  man  35  yeaT.  of  age,  came  to 
Coni:r«>s.s  m  1917  as  the  rcpresen.talive  cf  the  eld  r.'mth 
Indiao.a  District.  His  f.rst  .-ervice  was  in  the  Si::ty-fif.h 
or  war  Congresc.  For  16  of  the  best  years  of  his  life  he 
served  his  district  and  liis  State  aad  Na'ion  with  honor  and 
distinction.  That  he  became  rankm^:  Republican  member 
on    the    Rules    Committe-e    and    second    ranking    Republ.can 


I  did  not  sny  any  chost  vn-lter  wrote  the  speeches  of  the  ! 
Senator,  but  I  presume  some  ghost  writer  is  getting  up  this 
iniorniatum.  becau.-e  the  Senator  says  it  is  not  yet  com- 
pli'ted.  and  I  as.sume'  that  if  he'  we're  comg  to  do  it.  he 
\vi  uld  jusl  rise  anti  make  the  stateiiiint  without  any  pupa- 
ration,  or  anyth.ng  of  the  kind. 

Mr.  MINTON.    Mr.  PresiUenl.  wdl  to.e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BA::KLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINION.  I  should  like  to  say  to  tlie  Senator  freim 
West  V;ig;nia  beftue  I  ask  to  liave  ceitain  matter  placed  In 
the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  that  I  lun  one  of  those  who  spoke 
today,  and  I  do  not  think  U  would  be  doing  Mr.  Michelson 
justice  to  say  that  he  wrote  the  ,sptN  ch  I  made.  I  can  assure 
Senators  that  he  never  wrote  that  one.  nor  did  he  ever  write 
one'  for  me  or  furnish  me  any  material  lor  one. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  the  good  fortune  to 
make  a  spe-ech  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  and  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman  who  they  say  writes  speeches  for 
the  administration  will  say  that  he  wrote  my  spe(>ch  I  might 
be  very  happy.  But  I  do  not  have  the  benefit  of  his  ac- 
quaintance. So  I  think  that  leaves  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  Nye  I  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr, 
Clark  i  as  the  only  remaining  Senators  who  spoke  at  length 
m  the  Senate  today. 

We  m.ght  as  well  get  it  cleared  up.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark],  Did  Mr.  Michelson  writhe  the 
Senator's  speech? 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  in  order  to  terminate  this 
ghost  writing  experience  meeting.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  6  o'clock  and  42  min- 
utes p.  m.i  the  Senate  took  a  rece.ss  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. October  24.  1939.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


member  of  the  Committee  on  Acrrlculture.  !s  evidence  of  his 
high  standing  and  influential  position  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress. 

Those  who  knew  Fred  Purnell  personally  will  best  re- 
mem.ber  him  for  his  fine  congeniality  and  alTable  disposition 
which,  together  with  his  unceasing  diligence  and  great 
ab'lity,  earned  for  him  the  sincere  rrsp-  ct  of  his  colleagues. 
His  was  the  sort  cf  service  wh.ch  is  typical  of  the  best  of 
rcpre\'^entative  governm.ent.  His  was  a  service  which  any 
young  man  com.ing  to  Congress  may  well  emulate.  With  such 
ser\ice  the  future  of  representative  democracy  is  assured. 

The  country  can  ill  afford  to  lose  such  a  loyal  and  patriotic 
citizen  as  was  Fred  Purnell.  His  passing  is  a  distinct  loss 
to  his  State  and  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Ludlow]. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  senior  member  of  the 
Indiana  congressional  delegation  in  point  of  service,  whose 
privilege  it  was  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Purnell  in  Congress, 
I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  pay  a  humble  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

As  my  colleague  has  announced,  Fred  Sampson  Purnell, 
Representative  from  Indiana  for  seven  terms,  beginning  with 
the  Sixty-fifth  Congress  and  ending  with  the  Seventy-second 
Congress,  passed  away  at  Walter  Reed  Hospital  Saturday 
afternoon  after  a  lingering  illness  of  2  years,  which  took  an 
acute  form  about  a  week  ago. 

Many  Members  still  serving  in  the  House  and  Senate  will 
remember  him  with  endearing  recollections,  as  he  was  a  gen- 
eral favorite  in  the  national  lawmaking  body  on  account  of 
his  sterling  character  and  his  warm,  ingratiating  personality. 
Enemies  he  had  none,  and  there  were  no  party  lines  in  his 
friend.ships.  His  genial,  sunny  nature,  his  bon  homm?  qual- 
ities, and  his  keen  sense  of  humor  made  him  the  life  of  every 
party  that  was  graced  with  his  presence.  One  of  his  old 
friends,  speaking  of  him  yesterday,  paid  him  the  beautiful 
tribute  of  saying:  "All  through  his  life  he  scattered  sunshine." 
He  had  an  amazing  faculty  for  making  friends.  As  a  racon- 
teur this  body  never  had  his  superior.  Not  even  Thomas 
Bracket  Reed.  James  E.  Watson,  "Uncle  Joe"  Cannon,  or  John 
Sharp  Williams  eclipsed  him  as  a  story  teller,  and  his  com- 
m.ents  about  persons  and  things  were  free  from  rancor  and 
without  any  tinge  of  malice.  He  was  an  accomplished 
speaker,  and  in  his  younger  days  had  been  a  very  good  ama- 
teur actor.  Kis  widow  and  two  sons,  Samuel  and  Fritz,  sur- 
vive him.  The  Purnell  home  at  Attica,  Ind.,  was  famous  as 
a  center  of  gracious  friendliness  where  Hocsier  hospitality 
flourished  at   its  best. 

It  seems  only  a  little  while  since  Fi^ed  Purnell  was  a  force- 
ful and  dramatic  figure  on  this  stage  of  action.  When  I  first 
came  here  as  a  Member  in  the  Seventy-first  Congress  the 
party  to  which  Mr.  Purnell  belonged  was  in  control,  and  he 
was  one  of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  the  Hou.se,  constantly 
on  the  firing  line  and  playing  a  heavy  role  in  its  deliberations. 
The  field  of  his  activities  included  the  Rules  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  the  steering  commdttee,  which 
arranged  the  House  program.  He  was  third  on  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  with  Bert  Snell,  of  New  York,  as  chairman,  and 
was  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
In  the  Sevt  nty-second  Congress,  with  control  having  switched 
to  the  Democrats,  he  became  ranking  minority  mem.ber  of 
the  Rules  Committee  and  had  as  associates  on  that  committee 
five  gentlemen  who  are  still  Members  of  the  House:  Mr. 
Speaker  Bankhead;  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  SabathI  ; 
th^'  gentlemian  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox  1 ;  the  gentleman  from 
Mich  gan  IMr.  Michener  ! ;  and  the  gentlem.an  from  Massa- 
chu.setts  IMr.  Martin  J.  He  had  a  brilliant  and  active  mind, 
which  was  quick  to  seize  legitimate  party  advantage,  but  with 
no  trace  of  unfairness  toward  his  adversaries.  It  was  on 
the  Comimittee  on  Agriculture  that  his  talent.s  shone  most 
luminously.  Born  on  a  farm,  he  carved  out  for  himself  a 
successful  career  in  the  law,  but  he  never  got  far  away  from 
the  tang  of  the  so.l.  He  was  a  deep  student  of  agricultural 
problems  and  was  the  author  cf  considerable  agricultural 
legislation,  including  the  law  now  on  the  statute  books  under 
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wh:  I;  patent?  arc  ^rantf^d  to  thosp  ^^-ho  produce  nrw  and  dis- 
tin<  tive  sp»xries  of  flowers  and  fruits.  H'  and  the  wizard, 
Luthfr  Burbank.  coll  ib<)ra*' d  :n  diitl'.ir.i;  Th:>  bill,  and  Mr. 
Purn»Il  was  It.s  lepislativr   f.ithrr. 

Piineral  services  were  h*-l>.\  af  Hints'  funeral  parlors  yes- 
terday afternoon  uith  rranv  M-^Tb'i.s  and  fx-Mc:r.bers  of 
ConfcTr.'^L.s  and  oth^'rs  cf  di-tinclicii  ::\  the  iiudi-nip;  and  cur 
honored  Chaplain  of  the  Hcuje  J  in;cs  Sh  ra  Mcnteom:ry, 
dehvrrrd  a  wonderfully  b^au'ifu;  and  consol.ni:  sermon. 

On  WtdU'  i>day  a!tern(x;n,  cu:  m  Indiana,  an^:d  the  hallcwe:! 
.^cencs  of  his  boyhood,  the  body  of  nu;  f.'rmer  ccUeaguc  w:!l 
be  committed  to  the  rrave — "earth  to  far'h.  aslie.s  to  ashes, 
dust  to  du.st" — and  many  are  there  wh.-  n-ourn  and  many 
are  h-re  and  throurhcut  the  count rv  who>e  hi  a;  ts  are 
touched,  for  Fred  Sampson  Purnrll  was  widely  kni/.vn  a>  a 
ni.m  withou"  ku:1c — a  .sOO'i  ci':/'  n  in  every  .s«ui.s  •  tha'  n\i\ii\- 
inijful  term  connotes,  a  tru-   fiu'i-.d,  and  a  urcat  American. 
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The    SPK.\KKIJ       Th. 
from  Tfva-     Mr    J-v.ks 
"-Mr.   JONES  (  f  T'  xa.v 
many  of    his   c  'h'  :    f :  n-: 
Fi-ed    P\n-ncll       i    th.nk 
of  a  iv.A'A  af'cr  a  ra'h  i 

no  pl.icc  where  we  learn  to  kn^  v.    men  better 
serV''  With  them  on  the  same  c  'mm.itees. 

It  wa.s  my  privilege  "o  serve  for  a  niurib'  r  cf  year-  on 
the  Committee  on  Apri(  wl'ii'-e  with  Fr*  d  Purne!]  of  In- 
diana. H«'  wa.'=  one  of  the  truly  fine  ."^p.r.ts  wi'h  whu  h  r 
ha-s  been  my  pr'^.I-m  fu  b*-  a,>..sociat'd.  He  wa^  clear 
minded  hf  w.i-  ab.e  enti>;etic.  and  inriu.>friou-.  Whir,  he 
rave  you  In.-  word  Vfu  reuid  bank  on  it  like  you  ecUid  batik 
on  water  runnniK  dowidull. 

One  of  th-'  Ixati'iful  'hini:>  conn-'cted  with  service  here 
is  the  fm-'  riiimiiie<  that  (  ne  hi^  of  hi;  exi>eri'-nc.'<  with 
other  chn,.n  repi  •  •••■ntative^  of  '.he  Am- r. can  per  pie.  F'tom 
tinv  to  t;i!K'  b-'th  m  c  nimittee  and  on  the  fl'>or  of  the 
H  'U.-.e  I  have  had  .sluirij  tilts  with  Fred  Purnel!.  bu'  I  nt  \er 
kin'W  him  to  hit  bel'iw  the  b«'lt  I  nev>  i  kn-w  h..m  to  take 
an  unfair  adv,.ntai.t  I  n>'ver  knew  l.ini  to  do  o'her  than 
the  str.iik'h.tforward  thiiu'  That  type  ot  man,  it  s.'etn.--  to 
rue.  is  not  onlv  a  cr-*.!.-  f  >  hi.s  par'y  and  to  the  Hcu.,e  of 
Hepre...  ri(.t:ive>     but    ;.    liuly   an    a.s.>-et    to    the    ccunfy 

In  .idUitiin  '.)  iridu-t:v  and  abihiy,  he  wa.-^  a  man  of  f.ne 
piT.sonal  (iuahtie.,  i  ne  wrh  whom  it  wa.s  a  plea.>ure  to  as- 
sociate, and  one  from  a-^s^uiation  with  whom  \vu  carry 
a\vav  iMiiny  ^;loriou  memories.  His  death  is  not  or-.Iy  a  lo«.s 
to  his  Stat-'  but  i-  a  i^.^.s  to  the  entire  countrv.  He  was 
one  of  thos,  tiulv  .ible  citi/en^  who  wa-  always  wiihn^'  w!vn 
a  crisis  cam*  to  place  his  country  above  hi.--  party.  I  feel 
that  he  i.s  worthy  of  all  ut  the  generou-s  things  that  may  be 
.^aid  abo.ut  him  ori  thi,>  (Koasion. 

The  SPEAKER  Thv  Cliair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana    Mr   Springer 

Mr  SPRINGKU  Mr  Speaker,  death  ha<  asain  invaded 
the  i.i'ik.--  of  tiv.>-e  wh(*  ha\e  been  our  colleapues  in  thi.s  pi  eat 
lawn;  ik. nit  body.  In  [h--  death  of  the  H<  norabie  Fred  S.  Pur- 
nell.  which,  occurred  in  Wasf-ingion  on  Saturday,  the  21st  day 
of  October  19:^9  we  ha\e  lo.st  a  vciy  d;stinj;uis}ied  citizen  and 
a  fine  friend.  The  death  of  ihii  Kocd  citizen  is  a  very  distinct 
.shtH-R  and  Uv's  to  me. 

Fred  S  Purnell  «:erved  in  thi.<  bidy  continuously  from  1917 
imtil  1933.  representing  the  Ninth  District,  as  then  constituted, 
of  th''  State  of  Inti:aria.  Diirin,3  his  lone  period  of  service  in 
the  ConRtess  he  w.is  a  mombor  of  the  Agiicultural  Conimittce. 
and  he  later  bican:-^  th^  cliairnnun  of  tlrat  great  oomnuttee. 
His  services  m  tins  body  were  outstanding  and  he  put  hi.v  full 
inergj"  and  his  undivided  devotion  mto  his  work. 

The  succes.sive  step,  of  tlie  life  of  our  friend,  in  the  more 
active  period  of  it.  b^-tan  following:  his  graduat;.-n  fn  m 
Indiana  University  in  tiie  year  1P04;  he  imnv  ciiate'.v  began 
the  practice  of  his  chosen  profe>si(in.  the  law.  it.  wiiich  field 
of  act.vity  he  nuuie  a  marked  pr.^gre.-.-.  and  latt  :.  :r.  the  year 
1910  he  was  ch.cxsen  as  city  attorney  of  has  home  city,  Attica. 
Ind  which  position  he  held  until  m  the  year  1914.  He  was 
(Ici-ted  by  the  people  in  his  district  as  a  Member  cf  the  Sixty- 


f!fth  Congress  and  he  was  elected  and  serve  J  a^  'he  Repre- 
sentative of  the  people  of  his  congressional  district  for  the 
period  of  16  y.^ars  Tlir.ughout  his  lif'^  and  in  the  various 
positions  of  tru.'-t  he  occupied  he  was  entnelv  devoted  to  the 
duties  before  h.m  H'  was  tru"  to  tlv-  tni^t  repos:d  m  him. 
U'j  wa.^  a  faitiiful  rtiblir  servant.  The  fme  service  he  ren- 
d'Tcd  in  the  Cong-ess  will  Ion?  be  remembered  by  all  of  those 
v. ;.o  served  with  him  and  who  knew  him. 

Mav  I  say  in  passing  that  this  fine  friend  of  our-,  P.od  S. 
Puim-ll.  possessed  a  fine  character.  On>'  of  the  outstandinfr 
characteristics  he  possessed  was  his  friendliness  to  the  people; 
his  sm.ile  was  ever  a  beacon  of  sunlight  and  love  tn  his 
friends:  when  the  vision  of  worlds  gone  wrong  came  upon 
others,  even  in  time  of  great  stress,  a  kindly  wud  anri  a 
fnend!v  -:7.:'i''  from  our  esteem.ed  friend  mad''  all  seem  rmht 
again  H'  filled  his  niche  in  life  with  a  fine  devotion  to  the 
helrfuln>'-s  (if  o'h*  '  <. 

Mr  Speaker,  in  the  clo.mg  of  the  life  of  our  di.-tingui.'^hed 
crll'.^cue  of  former  years,  whose  demotion  to  duty  was  his 
watchword,  wliit.-e  unwavering  study  and  interest  in  all  great 
pij/.lc  quesrion>  r...i  r.ot  dim.  a>  th'>  years  passed  by.  whose 
unfaltering  ene;:-y  bu>yed  him  up  and  spurred  him  on  to  meet 
tlv'  exigencies  of  life  even  in  the  face  of  failing  health,  we 
may  truly  say  of  hini.  "This  was  a  man!" 

We  say  farewell  to  him  today  His  life  and  his  achieve- 
ments will  inspire  us  throughout  the  years  to  come. 

Tite  ^"PF.APZER  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlcm.an  from 
Ii.,i,.-::     M      Harness!. 

Ml.  H.^R^■ESS.  Mr.  Speak'  r,  it  is  with  a  hea\y  heart  that 
I  rise  to  address  the  House  on  ihL-  occasion.  T'n  dea'h  of 
P'l  ■  d  Pum.'l]  has  been  a  shock  to  m.e.     He  was  n.y  frier.d 

Far  16  years  Fred  Purr  'll  serv'd  m  this  House  a.s  n.y  Cr,:\- 
cressman  from  the  old  Ninth  District  of  Indian  i.  H"  v.-as 
highly  respected  and  loved  by  tha-  people  cf  that  district  and 
the  State  of  Indiana.  He  served  m  th.i^  body  with,  h  nor  arid 
distinction  to  his  country  and  to  his  native  State  of  Indiana, 
which  he  loved  so  well.  Fred  Purnell  typified  t!ie  finest  m 
American  state.sman'-hip. 

Born  on  an  Ind..ina  farm,  he  crw:  up  m  th"  h-  -•  if  middle- 
Amtiuan  traditions  He  was  educated  In  tiie  public  .schools 
(  f  Vcedcr.-burg.  Ind  .  a  peaceful  lit'le  rur.- 1  coniinun.'y  which 
h'-  always  called  home. 

His  pa-'.sing  i.s  indeed  a  loss  to  the  people  cf  Indiana  a:,d  ilie 
people  of  thib  Nation.  I  shall  ask  tlie  mdul-ieite  •  cf  the 
Mcmbv-rs  of  the  House  at  a  latei  da'e  tc  p,y  a  i;ij;.  j'^i^t  -nd 
ad.  quatf  tribu'e  to  the  niemory  of  Fred  Puniell. 

M.  MICHENER.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  arise  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  love,  honor,  and  respect  in  the  life  and  character  of  one 
v,hn  ha.s  crossed  tile  bar. 

Ficd  Purnell  v>.ao  my  friend.  His  friends  were  limited 
only  by  his  acquaintances.  He  had  axi  unusually  attractive 
persotuility.  Pc..-e.>:ed  ci  a  quuk  rnmd  and  a  responsive 
ton*;uo.  he  was  alway.-,  careful  not  to  u.-.e  that  tongue  to  the 
di.sc'cmfiture  of  thuse  about  him.  He  wa.-,  at  hi:,  best  in 
Licneral  d.  bate  on  the  floor  of  tlie  House.  He  was  an  extraor- 
diiiaiy  public  speaker — one  of  the  kind  reccgniz-'d  because 
of  hi.N  efltctivenes.s.  His  sp*Mking  ability  made  him  popular 
throughout  the  country,  and  to  my  personal  knowledge  he 
received  many,  many  invitations  t(}  sp*  .ik  before  various 
groups  on  various  -ubjects. 

He  wa-  a  M.  ntt>  r  of  the  House  wh'>n  T  came  her^-"  in  1.110. 
Our  families  lived  e'  »he  same  hotel.  Our  children  grew  up 
tosether  In  short.  I  knew  him  well.  We  served  together 
or>  "he  R'lle  Ccmnu'tef^  for  a  nuiTiber  of  years,  and  I  came 
to  know  miiniately  of  lu-  gre.u  ab  li-y  and  fairness.  The 
gentleman  frcn:  Texa:^  IMr.  Ju.ni.s  ev}:re.-...'d  ueii  niy  senti- 
ment when  he  said,  m  sub.-tanc,  that  Mr.  Purnell  was  the 
tv;:-'  .'[  ir.an  to  be  b'eh  f,'are  i  end  re.-peoted  m  debate,  and 
that  he  never  stiuck  b»'low  the  l>»lt. 

Pohtieally,  Mr.  Purnell  was  a  Republican  He  was  not 
pa.ssiv"  but.  on  the  oth' r  hand  an  active  R-^publican.  He 
wa.s  a  Republican  b-'cause  of  tlie  faith  tha*  wa.-  m.  h.m.  v  t 
he  concecied  the  rirh'  to  the  other  fellow  to  b"  lu-i  as  .-mceie 
in  his  political  faith.  He  was  alv.ayo  toicKiut.  We  shall 
ml-s  him 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  ,  Mr.  Ckowe]. 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  saddened  because  of  the 
death  of  my  friend  Fred  Purnell,  formerly  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  Indiana. 

It  wa.^  my  ^reat  pleasure  to  know  Mr.  Purnell  for  a  number 
of  years.  I  had  always  known  him  to  be  a  real  gentleman, 
an  honorable  citizen,  and  a  de'pendable  and  loyal  friend.  He 
served  the  Hou.se  and  he  served  the  country  with  distinct 
ability  and  state-man-hip.  I  regret  very  much  to  learn  of 
his  pas-ms:.  which  was  .-o  premature,  as  he  was  probably  only 
in  m.iddle  life  or  a  little  past.  It  is  regrettable  that  a  man  of 
i-ia  h  high  attainments  and  such  good  character,  such  a  splen- 
d\6  ciiiz-n  and  gentleman  as  Fred  Pumtll,  should  pass  away 
-■)  suddenly  and  unexpectedly.  He  was  an  able  legislator. 
He  bore  much  of  the  load  on  many  occasions  when  legislation 
of  importance  was  beforv  the  House.  He  did  not  lend  him- 
.■■elf  to  iille  talk  but  adhered  to  the  subject  matter  to  which 
he  addressed  lum-elf.  To  know  him  was  to  lo\c  him,  and 
everyone  witn  whom  he  came  in  contact  was  enriched  by  his 
acquainhmee.     May  his  rest  be  peaceful. 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Spt>aker,  it  was  not  my  privi- 
li  t-'o  to  have  -crved  with  the  Hotiorabie  Fred  Purnell  during 
hi-  illustrious  career  m  the  Hou.se  of  R-  presentativt'S.  I 
1(  arned  to  kiiow  him  shortly  after  the  b(  pinning  of  the  regular 


.January,  at  which  time  he  occupied  a  high  posi- 

'tlice  of  the  Comptroller  General.     It  was  my  pnvi- 

him  often  in  the  months  that   follf)wed.     At  cur 

ih.Lnnris  he  was  the  friend  cf  all.  and  all  were  his 


Ses-i'in  !". -t 
til  n  m  thf 

U  i-  <■     to     ,  I  r 

Iiid  aiai  Li.il 
friends. 

The  hii^h  esteem  and  the  affection  for  Fred  Purnell  .-5hared 
by  all  Hoo^ier-"  w.'.-  voll  exemplified  there. 

Hi  was  a  kind  and  loving  husb.tnd.  faiher.  and  friend — one 
of  v.luuii  .[  can  truly  be  -aid  the  world  is  a  better  place  in 
whii  ll  to  live  for  Ins  h.;ving  b"tn  with  us. 

Our  ciiiP'-'  sympathy  m  this  hour  of  sorrow  goes  out  to 
his  widow  and  chiklr.'n.  Indiana  ha^'  lo.-i.  America  has  lost, 
a  I'reat  lea'',  r.  a  gre.it  state.-n.an.  and  a  creat  American. 

Mr.  GILI  IE.  Mr.  £p"aker.  in  the  pa.'^: mg  cf  our  kite  be- 
loved coileagU''.  Hon.  Fred  S.  Purnell,  Indiana  has  lost  one 
cf  its  most  di.-tingui-hed.  earnest,  and  faithful  patriots,  and 
;h,e  pt  ople  cf  the  old  Ninth  Di.stnct  ha\e  lost  one  of  the  ino.st 
ti  '1 -c'ei-.t .oil    Representatives  any  district  e\.r  had. 

Only  a  f'W  day.s  ago  Fred  Purnell  was  a  vi  ihjr  en  the  very 
floor  of  this  H'iU>e.  Alihou'^th  he  wa'-  m  poor  health,  he  wa.s 
still  the  same  lollv  g.iod  fellow  who  w(;n  the  devotion  of  count- 
ies- th<  usands  during  his  lonr'  care«  r  of  public  service. 

Ti  day  he  is  on  his  way  back  to  In-  b'h-ved  Indiana,  and 
his  m.my  frionds  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  are  with  him  in 
spirit.  On  Wednesday  he  will  be  laid  to  rest  in  the  soil  of  the 
country  he  lo-.cd  so  well. 

Fied  S.  Purnell  led  a  full,  eventful,  varied,  and  colorful  life, 
and  had  in  tui'n  be-en  a  student  in  school  and  university,  a 
lawvt  r  and  c.ty  attorney,  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  a  Fed- 
eral Go'.ernnit  nt  cfTicial.  He  took  very  seriously  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  his  poi-ition  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
and  labored  incessantly  without  surcease  in  the  interests  of 
his  con-tiiu-'iits  and  the  Ann  rican  people  as  a  whole. 

As  one  of  hos  friends  and  associates.  I  mourn  his  passing 
With  tho-e'  who  have  likewise  been  associated  with  him.  To 
his  sorrowing  widow  let  us  extend  the  sympathy  which  her 
hour  of  grief  and  sorrow  entitles  her,  but  let  us  bring  to  her 
also  the  eonsolatioi^  that  a  faithful  servant  and  a  devoted 
ht:  band  has  gone  to  his  just  reward. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  House  here- 
tofore tntered.  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Engel] 
Ls  entitled  to  b<'  recocnized  for  20  minut.'S. 

Ml .  DONDERO.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAPCER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  yield 
to  his  colleague? 

Mr.  ENGEL.  If  it  is  not  taken  out  of  my  time;  yes,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Tlie  SPE.^KER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  impression  that  where 
a  special  order  has  been  entered,  as  is  the  case  here,  for  a 


Member  to  be  allowed  to  address  the  House  immediately 
after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the  gentleman  is  entitle^d 
to  be  recognized  and  any  other  proceedings  would,  under  the 
rules,  be  taken  out  of  his  time.  The  Chair  wishes  to  announce 
this  at  this  tim.e  because  he  has  given  some  consideration  to 
the  matter.     This  applies  to  both  sides  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DOWELL.     Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  the 
floor.     Does  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  ENGEL.     I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DOWELL.     I  only  wish  to  make  the  suggestion  that 
by  unanimous  consent  the  House  can  permit  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  DonderoI  to  proceed  for  a  few  moments  ; 
before  the  gentleman  from  Michigan   i  Mr.  Engel]   proceeds 
in  the  time  allowed  him. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  will 
yield  for  tliat  request,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the  ge^ntleman. 

Mr  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  time  be  extended  5  minutes,  and  then  I  can  yield  to  these 
gentlemen,  if  tliat  is  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  'Mr.  Engel  1? 

There  was  no  obj;  ction. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  DoNDERot.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Sp?aker,  with  a  world  in  confusion 
caused  by  war,  with  governments  threatened,  some  tottering 
while  others  have  entirely  disappeared,  it  may  be  well  for  us 
here  in  the  United  States  to  take  inventory  of  some  of  the 
praal'Tos  and  seeuniies  under  which  we  live  in  this  country  as 
tomjiare'd  with  the  conditions  that  exist  and  under  which  peo- 
ple m  other  part;,  of  the  world  are  compelled  to  live. 

In  a  weekly  newspaper  published  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, tlie  Clawson-Tioy  News,  under  date  of  October  19,  1939, 
there  was  ins.  rt' d  by  Mayor  Ernest  R.  Baldwin,  of  Berkley, 
Mieh..  also  in  my  congressional  district,  thus  short  resume 
of  what  w?  as  Americans  may  do  well  to  appre-ciate  today. 
I  want  to  give  it  to  the  House. 

IT.S    CeOiirOT  S    to    LE     an     AMr.RlCAN    THESE    DATS 

I  By  M;iyor   E^nfst  R.  nnldwln.  of   Berkley) 

T!.!«  1"  n  rcv.c'W  of  an  article  whlrli  appc.-irod  recently  In  the 
Ncv    Y'  rk   Kuii 

•  Up   1-   ii!i   Ani'  r  run  " 

He  hero-  an  iiirphuif.  ii!id  if  he  lofiks  up  at  iill  cloe-H  nn  tn  curl- 
o.'-lty.  neilh  r  In  fi  ar  nor  l:i  the  hf.pe  of  hfrliic  a  prolPCtor.  His 
V.  lie  etx's  shnppiiit,'  and  hfr  purchase;-  are  Unutrd  by  her  needs. 
iKjt    by  decree 

Hi'  cfiTic*-  home  at   nirht  throut'h  Ftreets  which  nre  well  lighted. 

He  rraus  hi.-  iiew-jiaprr  and  knows  lliat  what  it  .says  m  not  con- 
rrrtf'd  by  a  biirrau.  but  an  hone-t  etiort  to  present  tiie  truth. 

He  ha.*  nov^r  had  a  ca.s  ma^k  on 

He  ha.s  never  Ix'en  m  a  bi  mb-proof  shelter. 

He  beU  n.:-s  to  siic)i  ercanization.-  and  clubs  af>  ho  wishes. 

He  adiiere.';  to  a  political  party,  but  ".vitli  tlie  distinct  reservation 
that  he  may  critici7e  any  cf  it.s  policies,  even.  If  it  be  his  dccl-ion. 
(ine  which  hold-  tiiat  the  theory  of  government  of  the  country 
should  be  scrajri^ed 

He  doe.^  not  believe,  if  lil.=  party  is  out  of  power,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  It  can  ccme  into  power  Is  tiirougli  a  bloody 
revdhiticn. 

He  converses  with  anyone,  expressing  freely  Ins  opinion  on  any 
subject    without    fear. 

He  does  not  exj)L'Ct  h.is  mail  to  be  opened,  nor  ins  teleplione  to 
be  tapped 

He  has  not  reeistered  with  the  police. 

He  thinks  of  his  neij^hbors  across  international  borders — of  those 
nertli  a^  thouRli  they  were  across  a  State  line,  rather  than  for- 
euT.eis  of  ilTC^e  to  the  s'^uth  more  as  -tranters  Mnce  they  spo.-ik 
a  language  difTerent  from  his.  and  with  tlie  knowledge  that  there 
are  now  matters  of  difference  between  his  Government  and  their-, 
but  of  neither  with  an  expectancy  of  war. 

He  worships  God  m  tlie  faslnon  of  his  ciioice. 

His  children  are  with  him  in  his  home,  neither  removed  to  a 
pia.e  of  greater  .safety,  if  young,  nor,  if  older,  ordered  ready  to 
leave  the  State. 

He  has  his  problerrus,  his  troubles,  his  uncertainties,  but  al! 
others  are  not  shadowed  by  the  imminence  of  battle  and  sudden 
death. 

He  sliould  struggle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  wath  its  priceless 
privileges. 

He  is  a  fortunate  maji. 

He  Is  an  American. 


H'^ 
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EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

The  SPEAKER  Ti;-  Chair  \v\\\  n-cocnizp  Mfml?*rs  for 
rt'qij»'s'--  •  1  >  x'l'r-.d  th'ir  own  irmarks  in  the  RrcoRD 

Mr.  FADDLS  Mr  .Sp»'akei .  I  a.-lc  unaninvu."^  ccrir'T.':  to 
extpnd  my  own  remarks  m  the  Appendix  ct  th^-  P.ecord  and 
includ-'  thT'^'n  a  pn*  m  called  Tht'  Fla^  rn  Ehrpr.bre;t?tein. 

Thv  Sl-'EAKER.  1.-  ih-if  obj'-ction  to  the  requ-  st  n[  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

TK'!''  •A.i-  no  <'bjfc'!on 

M:  CULT.  .:  ?^lai  ■.  1  ind  Mr  Sp«aker,  I  ask  unaninio'i> 
coiii>ent  to  fx't  r.d  niy  own  remarks  m  fi^.e  App^Midix  of  th^' 
REroHD  iii.d  include  !h»-rt  in  an  address  I  delivered  Friday 
niKht  ai  Full  V.'urih,  Tex.,  including  in  the  a.cldre>-s  some 
exlracLs  from  prrviou-  reports  of  the  House  arid  an  addri  ss 
I  r:;ad<-  (  ti  tiv    .-ubi-ct  ol  pftrc.l.aim. 

The  ^"PEAKh'R  Is  th^te  objection  to  the  requ-.'St  of  the 
g''ntlem.i.i   ii n[r.  Mar.viand.' 

Th'if    A  i.s   tuj  uDjectioii. 

Mr  CiAVAGAN  Mr  Sp.'akt^r.  I  n!^k  unanimous  consent 
to  tV-Ld  ir.v  .'An  rt::\iik  m  the  Rzcord  and  include 
Uierein  a  rtcent  sp.  t  oh  I  mad-'. 

Tlu'  SPEAKER      I-,  ihtre  ubjeotion  to  the  request  of  the 
pe!i'i*'ma;i  from  New  Y.  ik' 
Ihf;  (■  A  ,.-  [..^  obji'Ction. 

Mr  LUDLOW  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
cxtrnd  my  "'«^n  rerriaiks  m  thi'  REOfRO  and  ii;cludt'  therein 
a  Ittter  I  r<^i-ei'. .'d  fiorr.  th"  w^•L^ar•^  of!iccr  of  the  Order  of 
the  Pun  li    He.ir*. 

Th»'  SPE.^KKR.  I<i  there  objection  to  the  rcque  t  of  the 
Kentlerr.an  froni  Indiana? 

There  v.-:i<  mi  obi'T-'i-n 
^  Mr.  ANtiP'LL.  Mr  Sp-ak^^r  I  a.'^k  irinnimnus  consent  to 
extend  n:v  invn  r'^nviik^  in  rhe  Reoord  on  th*:  reciprocal- 
tiadf  aert-  meo.ts  anc;  u.cluue  thf-uMn  an  editonai  from  the 
Washim-'ton  Post  und  a  short  article  from  the  New  York 
Times 

The  SPEAKER      Is  th<  re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gen'Umun  from  On«on? 
There  wa.s  ni  ■  hj  c'n  n 

Mr  TTIILL  Mr  Sivaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  corj=ent  to 
iM'P.d  :o.y  own  nr.iaik.->  ui  the  Record  and  mciud  ■  therein 
a  short  new  p  ipor  aiUiie  Irom  llw  Milwaukee  Journal. 

Tli:^  SPEAKER      I.-  !her.<  (b'eetion  to  the  request  cl     he 
P'n'a'm.w:  fio;;;  WiM'oi-.sar;' 
There  wa.s  no  objecti^'n 

Mr  PiTTtNGKR,  Mr  Lambektson,  and  Mr.  Thorkzlj^on  a.-ked 
and  \\t  :c  ci\-  n  pt  rmi.v-;on  to  t  xtend  then-  own  remarks  in  the 
\lT  vr.v 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  exter.d  my  owr.  remark-  in  the  Reoord  and  include  therein 
a  resoluricn  i_a--s<xl  by  the  National  Conycntion  o:'  tlie 
Americaii  I « .-:ion  en  neutrality. 

The  SPEAPCER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request   of  the 
t;eia;tn-.Hn  from  Induiriii .' 
Tlrero  w.u--  n.i  objection 

Mr.  LEL-\ND  M.   FORD      Mr    Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent   to  txrend  n-y  own  remark^   :n  the  Record  and  in- 
clude theiem  Views  ui  the  News,  appearing  m  the  Los  An- 
^I'les    Da.ly    N.  w>    and    Evt  nin-    News    of    September    2&-27 
1P39 

Th'  SPEAKER      Is  there  cbje^tiun  to  tiie  request,  of  the 
gtiitlemaii  from  CalJoinia? 
Tiiere  was  no  objt-cticn 

PLRMI5SION    TO    .ODKESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr  CURTIS.  Mr.  Sp»  aker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
en  Thur.-day  next,  following:  any  special  orders  heretofore 
enttreJ.  I  may  be  p*n-mitred  to  address  the  House  for  20 
nrnutes 

Th.e  SPEAKER  I.>  'here  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman   from   Nebraska? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

KXTtNSION  OF  SKMARKS 

Mr  SHAFER  of  MichiL-.m  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  short  editoruil. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  object ;cn  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman   I.c.n  ^L^.!..-•,  i:i  .■• 

There  was  no  ob.Kctu  n. 

Mr  GROSS.  Mr.  Sp- uker.  I  ask  unan.mcus  cons.'n"  to 
m  eu  ;'i  *!ie  Record  a  speech  I  dehvered  before  the  Republi- 
can Club  of  Chambersburp.  Pa.,  settimt  forth  the  achie\e- 
ments  of  the  minorry  party  dur^nj:;  the  Con{;ress  and  con- 
demning cfrtam  commurustic  activities. 

The  SPE.'\KER.  L';  there  objection  to  the  rcques*.  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsvlvama .' 

Tliere  wa^  no  (  bj.  e'lon 

Mr  MICHENER  Mr  Speak' r,  I  a.'k  unanimous  ccn.si  nt 
to  extend  my  rtmaiks  m  the  Rei  ord  I'.j'.Iowing  the  renuiiks 
of  th'^  eentlfm..an  frem  Indiana  ;  Mr.  H.^rnessI  on  the  life, 
chara;t.r.  and  pubac  ^'rvae  of  Mr   Purne:l. 

Th.'  SPEAKER  I-  th- ru  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
pin'ieiuan  from  Mielo 'an? 

There  was  ri')  objeotu  n 

The  SPEAKER  Uixi' r  the  pre\nous  order  of  the  Hoa^e, 
the  u'tiMeman  iiom  Michigan  !Mi.  EncelI  is  recognized  for 
2J  minutes. 


Mr.  ENGEL.     Mi 


NErTRM-ITY 

Speaker,  while  many  amendments  have 


been  proposed  to  the  prt.sent  neutrality  law.  I  want  to  con- 
fine my  remaiks  tliis  afternoon  to  the  question,  ■WiU  the 
repeal  or  the  failure  to  rt  peal  the  arms  embargo  tend  to  ;:et 
Us  into  war?"  I  am  flunk  to  eonfe.-.s  th\i  personally  I  l.uv<^ 
the  same  pr-jua.je  tiut  the  most  rao.eal  aiili-lL'Ki  ^.l  iiujer 
cf  thi.---  Hc'.i.e  l.a  . 

My  aiiee.  tcr.s  came  from.  Al.--aee-Lorni.ne.  Fjr  hundreds 
of  years  they  fought  m  French  wars.  My  t:i.indfath'-r  was 
an  employee  of  the  em.pirc  undtr  Nap.)].'.  n  m.  My  la'her 
and  mother  were  born  m  Fiane.  1  hree  uncle-  and  my 
father  served  in  the  Franco-Pi  u■•.^ian  War  of  1871.  In  1871 
Al-aee-Lorrame  had  a  population  ci  three  millions  of  (people. 
When  Fiance  fork  fh'ise  provinces  b.aek  in  iyi8.  there  were 
app:\iXimately  750.000  original  iniaibitants  left.  The  re- 
mainder wiio  G-iiiuin.-..  Some  of  my  relatives  went  to 
France,  some  to  Ameiica.  and  a  few  remained  m  Akace.  My 
father  and  mother  came  to  America  in  1871. 

I  served  27  mniths  in  the  Army  during  the  World  War,  in- 
cluding nearly  23  months  in  France  and  Germany.  On-^  of 
my  cou.^  ns  was  killed  m  the  German  Army  on  the  Russian 
front.  Anoth:  r,  I  was  informed,  was  killed  at  Verdun  m  the 
Frencli  Arm^y.  Slill  another,  while  in  the  Gern.an  A.'-m.y, 
walk  d  acrcss  the  lines  because  he  refused  to  fight  apamst 
the  Americans  and  wa-s  in  a  detention  camp  at  Tours.  The 
father  of  thes<  boys  was  a  crippled  veteran  of  the  war-  of 
1871.  He  told  me  Uiat  from  1871  to  1919.  and  for  48  years, 
laeh  morninp;  he  h..d  pon>.>  to  church  and  pray-.-d  that  the 
Almit^hfy  Goci  mi?,ht  let  him  bve  to  see  Alsace  French  at'ain. 
When  Alsace  became  Fiench  he  went  to  church  every  n.oi  n- 
ms  and  thanked  the  Almicthty  God  that  he  did  let  him  live 
to  see  Alsace  French  apain.  Tin.-  dei-pite  the  fact  thar  all 
his  .sons  served  in  tlie  German  Army.  Alsace-Lorraine  was 
the  Poland  and  the  Czechoslovakia  of  the  Franco-Pra^sian 
War   M"  1871. 

Natui-ally.  my  s:ar.pa<hies  are  with  the  Allies,  and  with 
tho-e  smaller  liberty-lovin?  nations  who  have  boon  so  ruth- 
le.ssly  crushed.  I  consider  the  partition  of  Poland  ind 
CziThoslovakia  outrae- oos.  Every  drop  of  my  blood  r,  b.  Is 
against  Hitlensm  and  SUilini.sm.  I  have  the  .same  preuidices 
and  sympathies  that  the  most  rabid  ann-Hitler-Stalm  Mem- 
ber of  thi.>  Hou.se  has.  Neverthele^^,  my  duty  as  a  Menib'-r  of 
Congress  is  to  remain  neutral.  True  neutnj.iv.  tht  kind  and 
the  only  kind  of  neutrality  that  will  keep  u.,  out  of  war.  is  the 
neutrality  tliaf  scrupulously  refuses  to  take  side.-  in  the 
conflict. 


■\MI.i.    TIT 
•N'D    To    I.  i  r 


THE    MUiT    IMF'ORTAJ'.-T   tOESTlOM    RKFOr.r    THE    COV  .Ji[>s    LS  • 

RrPKAi    OR   THI    F\::'-;;r  to  rfpl.m.  thl  .\rms  b.me.migo  Ti 
rs  into  the  Fn?opE.^N  w.vri' 

This  question  should  be  deeid-^d  calmly  and  deliberately. 
Our  personal  sympathies,  prejudices,  hatred,  likes,  or  di.-- 
likes  for  individuals  or  governnients  have  no  place  m  m.:iking 
this  most  imp-jriant  decision. 
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E'l'ur  years  ago  we  enacted  a  neutrality  law.  Tliis  act  was 
pa.iscd  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote  cf  both  Houses  of  Con- 
press,  without  regard  to  party,  on  the  reccmmr ndation  of  the 
President.  It  was  pas.sed  after  an  investigation  into  the 
munitions  traffic  by  a  special  committee  which  spent  months 
obtainiim  infc^rmation.  It  had  the  almost  united  support 
cf  the  entiri'  Nation.  The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — an 
able  body  m  both  Houses — save  it  months  of  consideration. 
After  calm  and  deliberate  consideration  we.  in  effect,  said: 
"If  another  world  war  comes,  this  is  what  America  must  do 
to  k'  ep  (  ut  of  war."  This  act  was  amended  several  times 
since  then,  but  not  once  was  it  .su.Lij:e-ied  that  we  should  re- 
peal tlie  ailU:-  embaixio. 

We  are  now  tusked  to  repeal  the  nio^t  impoi'tant  part  of 
that  law — the  arms  embarpo.  The  burden  of  proof  is  with 
tile  pKiionents  of  repeal.  Tlie  proponents  claim  tliat  the 
aini>  e'lnbaruo  is  un!"air  to  Enqlanei  and  France-;  that  it  is 
unneutral.  The  President — the  leading'  proponent  of  re- 
peal— 111  ills  me's.-aRo  te)  th."  Conpress  a.-kt  d  for  its  repoal  be- 
causi  "It  impairs  the  peaceful  relations  of  the  I  r.ra  d  States 
wi'h  Itieiun  nations."  "I  a.^k  it" — the  repeal  eit  the  provi- 
sietns  e)f  tile  aims  enibarpo — he  ^ays.  "because  they  are,  in  my 
opinion,  mo-t  daiirierous  to  Ani(  ncan  neutralry.  American 
Security,  and  Ameiican  peace."  He  then  discusses  othe-r 
amendment s.  including  the  waivm;;  of  eea'tam  American 
r..e,ht--. 

Hr  aiuue.-  that  the  law  should  be  am.ended  to  make  certain 
acts  ilk'eal  which  are  now  if  pal.  and  which  mipht  get  u'-  into 
war.  With  tins  conteaition  I  am  incLned  to  agree.  But  ,shat 
has  tills  to  dii  with  tlie  question  as  to  whether  tlie  t-.rms 
embargo    hould  b"  repealed'.^ 

He  says  that  the  arms  emibergo  threatens  cur  neutrality 
anci  tha'  a  iaiiuie  to  repeal  it^  provisions  endancers  Amer- 
i' an  i;enc,  and  will  bring  u-^  near(>r  to  war.  Neaie-r  to  war 
wnn  wliein'.'  With  Germany.  Italy,  or  Rus'^ia.  as-uni.ntz  that 
the.se  three  nations  will  ultimat(>ly  be  opposed  to  England  and 
.France'^  Will  failure  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  enacted  4 
year.-  Ix-fore  war  was  declare'd  endanger  our  peace  and  bung 
u.N  ntai'T  to  war  with  these  countries''  To  araue  that  a 
failure  to  furnish  arms  and  ammunition  to  England  and 
Fiance  with  v.hich  to  shoot  Ge-rman,  Italian,  and  Russian 
soliieis;  with  which  to  devastate  their  lands  and  villages; 
with  which  to  kill  the-ir  civilian  populations,  will  bring  us 
nearer  to  war  with  those  countries  is  the  height  of  absurdity. 
Surely  the  President  could  not  have  meant  that. 

Endanger  our  peace  with  F^/ance  and  Encland''  Would 
France  and  England  declare  war  on  the  United  States  be- 
oau.-e'  we  refu-ed  to  furnish  them  arms  or  ammunition  v.ith 
whioli  to  carry  e)n  their  warfare'?  What  about  Holland.  Den- 
mark. Norway.  Sweden,  and  other  countries  which  have  sim- 
ilar laws.  Have  such  laws  endangered  thear  peace'  Was 
thi  re'  one  word  of  protest  from  any  country  wii^n  the  act  was 
pas.-ed  or  ^mce''  Who  says  that  our  arms  e  m.bargo  is  un- 
neutral'.^ Surely  not  Germany,  Russia,  nor  Italy.  England 
anci  France  liave  made  no  claims  that  the  act  was  unneutral. 
To  argue  that  England  and  France  would  declare  war  against 
the  United  States  and  thiow  the  enormous  powe^'  of  ou'  air 
foioe^,  Na\y,  and  economic  power  to  the  German  side  is 
:.h  iird.  Surely  the  President  did  not  me'an  that  cur  failure 
to  repeal  the  arms  embar.ro  endancei-ed  the  peace  '..-iih 
France  and  England.  What  then  did  he  mean?  God  and  he 
only  knriw. 

Th.e  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  failure  to  repeal  the 
anr,.-  e'lnbarc  •  and  the  refu.'-al  to  furnish  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion te  v.arrine;  nations  is  the  surest  way  to  keep  us  out  of 
war      N  1  one  will  declare  war  if  we  take  no  action. 

Aiil  I3u'  you  argue,  "If  Gcrniany  wins  and  England  and 
l^'c.nce  are  defe-t^d.  she  will  come  ove-r  here  and  m.ake  war 
(  n  us.  It  is  better  to  help  France  and  Enaland  to  dcfe'at 
Geimany  than  to  be  comptlled  to  fight  her  alone  in  case  the 
Alii  s  ar(  defeated."  Is  not  that  the  crux  of  the  entire  argu- 
ment K  r  1  'peal?  Is  it  not  ba.':ed  sole'ly  upon  our  desire  that 
England  and  France  win  and  tliat  Germany  b?  defeated? 
Since  whe'n  has  Germany  or  any  other  nation  become  the 
irad  tional  enemy  of  the  United  States?  If  this  be  our  atti- 
tude, if  the  repeal  legislation  is  based  upon  our  desire  to 


defeat  Germany  and  bring  about  \ictcry  for  France  and 
England — and  judging  from  congressional  debates  it  appar- 
ently is — what  becomes  of  our  neutrality?  Let  us  face  the 
facts.  Let  us  be  fair  and  frank  and  call  this  an  unneutrality 
bill  or  a  law  to  help  England  and  F^'ance  to  defeat  Germany, 
since  that  seems  to  be  the  objective  of  the  proponents  of 
repeal. 

I.  as  all  of  the  other  Members  of  Congress,  received  many 
letters,  perhaps  50  to  1  against  repeal.  One  of  these  letters 
was  short,  concise,  and  to  the  point.  It  expressed  the  argu- 
ment, desire,  and  hope  of  the  repealists  in  the  most  concise 
way.     This   writer   said: 

I  want  yru  to  be  Jii'-t  as  damn  unnrutral  as  you  can  be  without 
gett.ng  u.>  into  wi.r 

Let  us  be  frank  and  say  that  the  purpose  of  ti:is  bill  is 
to  be  "just  as  damn  unneutral  as  we  can  be  without  c-'iting 
us  into  the  war."  Repealists  want  us  to  skate  just  as  close 
to  the  brink  of  war,  just  as  near  to  tlie  precipice  beyond 
wh  ch  is  ruin,  death,  crippled  .'o'.diers,  financial  disaster, 
bankruptcy,  and  all  the  horrors  of  war,  without  going  over 
the  brink.  That  is  a  dangerous  policy.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
refu.se  to  follow  it.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  going  to  stay  just 
as  far  away  from  that  precipice  and  from  the  dangers  of  war 
as  po-^sible.  We  followed  a  similar  policy  cf  unneutrality  in 
1915-17  and  got  into  the  war.  The  same  policy  will  talce  us 
in  again. 

The  argument  that  "if  the  Allies  lose  we  will  be  compelled 
to  fight  Germany  alone"  v.as  the  same  argument  advanced  in 
1915.  1916.  and  1917.  It  had  its  beginning.  I  believe,  in  a 
.statement  issued  by  Sir  Edward  Grey,  British  Minister,  in 
May  1915.  when  he  said: 

Ani(  rica  must   re.nirnibrr  that  we — 

England — 

are  fltihting  her  fij^iit  as  well  as  our  Cvvn  to  save  the  civilization  of 

the  v,er!d. 

It  was  the  same  argument  upon  which  England  and  France 
based  their  claim  that  we  .should  not  collect  the  war  debts. 
It  was  the  same  argument  that  finally  found  growth  in  the 
mind.s  of  the  Am.erican  people  and  helped  to  get  us  into  the 
war  in  1917.  And  how  was  it  answered  in  1915?  Colonel 
House,  in  writing  to  President  Wilson  in  July  1915,  ridiculed 
that  argument. 

Patrc— 

American  Amba.ssador — 
l.s  m  a  blue  funk  — 

He  wrote. — 

To  lei.tj  his  letters  ene  wctiid  think  that  the  Grrman.s  were  just 
cut- ;de  i;f  London  and  moving  rapidly  en  New  York. 

Again  he  wrote  Wilson: 

Our  liopes.  our  aspirations,  and  our  sympathies  are  clearly  woven 
Willi  the  democracies  of  France  and  England,  and  it  is  this  that 
c.iuses  i:ur  hearts  and  potential  eccncmfc  help  to  go  cut  to  tliem 
and  not  the  fear  cf  what  would  follow  for  us  m  Ihelr  defeat. 

W-oodrow  Wilson,  in  commenting  upon  the  same  subject, 

said: 

No  m.atter  how  t)io  Great  War  ends,  there  will  be  complete  ex- 
hi'ustion.  and  even  if  Germany  wint.  she  will  n..:t  be  in  a  ccnditicn 
to  sciiou'-Iy  menace  c^ur  country. 

There  is  not  a  responsible  Army  officer,  active  or  retired, 
v.ho  w.H  uphold  that  argument.  I  have  talked  with  many  of 
them  and  they  state  that  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of 
German  attack. 

Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  in  his  column  of  October  12,  in  dis- 
cussing this  possibility,  said: 

It  l-s  c;rgucd  tliat  Vv-e  must  get  In  for  self-defense  because  Hitler 
th'eatens  u.'^.  If  ihat  were  rrmotely  tru.".  we  ought  to  get  in  tcmor- 
rcw.  M  -1  rn  any  sucli  powder-pulT  as.sault  as  li:iij  but  with  horse, 
foot,   and  guns. 

Again  he  said: 

It  IS  not  true  at  all  It  is  the  most  111-lnform.ed.  half-baked,  bla- 
tant, dangerous,  and  insupportable  demagogy — it  is  exactly  the  .soapy 
sophistry  tiiat  pulled  us  into  the  World  War  and  almost  ruined  us. 

General  Johnson  branded  that  argument  for  what  it  is — 
pure  propaganda. 
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If  anyone  thirks  that  the  prorepra'.ists.  Including  the  Pif^s- 
ident.  arc  neutral.  Ipt  them  answ^'r  this  qufstion:  If  Grr- 
mary.  instead  of  England.  cor.ircLtd  the  huTh  sciis.  Ui^U'd  'h^ 
President  have  called  a  special  se5,s:cn  cf  Congress  and  wi  uid 
Congress  new  have  before  it  a  bill  to  repeal  the  Arms  Enibart; ) 
Ac;?  Ycu  and  I  know  that  w:  would  w^i  bt'  corJiuntid  with 
this  Irglslaticn.  Ttiis  in  itself  stan.p^  this  an  unneutral  act. 
Th'-  b'.ll  to  lift  the  arm.s  err.baruo  i.^  the  nrvst  unneu'ral  at 
evt-r  pre.sf>ntpd  to  Congr''s'^  and  it.s  passage  will  stamp  us  a-s 
unneutral  in  th-  eyes  of  'h"  w..rld. 

LUTINC,     ARMS    r.VHARG.  I     AN     VNVFrTHAI.     Ai  T  ^ 

Til-'  lif'.HK  <;f  thr  ami-  .  ir.b.i-.i:  '  would  ;n  itself,  und- r  cur 
own  interpretation  ol  the  a.cept'.d  rul"s  of  internal  unal  law, 
bf  an  unfriendly  act  so  serious  as  tu  justify  G"rmanv,  under 
intfrnafiunal  law,  in  declaring  war  upon  the  United  States. 
The  SATTn-  qu«-.-'ion  |.rf"-rntf'd  to  Congress  today  was  pre- 
sented to  Mr  W.l.s,,n  and  the  Conprc^.s  of  the  United  Stales 
In  1914  Aiid  VJi:-)  In  U- c  mb.T  1914  S-'nator  Hiichc)ck,  of 
N' biu.-ka.  iniri.i'.arrd  a  i'i-m  lution  m  the  Senate  placing  an 
ernbartijo  on  thr  txp<;it  of  munitions  of  war  tu  any  btl- 
lu.'T- n*  Ci'im..ny  and  Austria  protest*  d  thf  srl'i.ng  of  arm.s 
and  ainniuniti'iu  and  .var  supplies  to  the  Allies  on  the  ground.s 
tha:  It  fi instituted  an  unfriendly  and  unneutral  act.  Secre- 
tary dt  S'atr  Bryan,  with  the  approval  of  Presid  nt  Wilson, 
on  Apiil  21.  1915.  and  ju.  t  a  year  aft*'r  the  World  War  beszan, 
in  a  ni)tf  t.;  Otin-.any  expre.s.sed  this  Government's  view  (;f  the 
qiir-ii^ri  from  an  international  law  point  of  view  as  follows: 

rhi.^  CJ.iv.riiinciU  la  c<  nstiaincd  to  h.ld  in  view  of  the  prcsi  nt 
Inrtiiiputable  di  ctrjiu's  of  intern  itional  l.iw  'hat  any  chan!;f  iii  n'< 
own  law.s  of  nt-ulralilv  during  tlic  p.-c^rta.'s  cl  a  war  which  -ai  'aid 
atTect  unequnny  th?  rrl.Tticn'^  >.  f  the  I'i-,:Td  Stat'-s  with  the  ri  t;.  r.s 
nt  war  m.  uid  be  an  uiijustifiablo  d-p.irture  from  iho  principl.'  ■  f 
strict  ncutrahty  by  \*hich  it  h.i»  c  n^i^^itiuly  t.oUk;lit  td  direct  I'.s 
actions  The  pL:c:ng  m  an  arn.-  eiiibargu  en  the  tr.;d.'  \:\  arnir-  ,i* 
th*  present  time  w<  u'd  constitute  -.rrh  n  chani;c  and  be  a  dirett 
Violation  of  the  neuTallty  of  tlic  United  St.au•^, 

On  Decrmb'  r  11.  1914  Ucv.  Walter  H:ne-  PaL:-',  the  Ameri- 
can Aniba.-v-ador  lo  Great  Briium,  cabled  the  Secretary  of 
State  as  fallows: 

Sir  Etlward  Grey  unrfflclallv  expros -.txl  th"  hrpe  to  me  that  the 
*b.a  intnxluced  bv  Mr  Hi'chc.ck  m  the  b  nate  will  net  p.u*.  .iiintd 
to  pr.  h:b;t  the  ex-"  rtatl.  r.  bv  private  R.rms  cf  munltion.s  cf  war  t.i 
any  b«'il;t:erent  He  ea'ls  attention  to  the  fact  that  ti  i.s  wo\ild  be 
sjifcial  iCKLslatiDn  p.-Stx-d  while  wur  is  in  progress,  maliii.g  a  radical 
departure  from  a  :'ir..,' -established  cu.-tom  anl  tl'.tt  f'sr  this  reason 
(It  would  appear'')  un  unneutral  act  trv.  ,ird  the  tx-lliijerents  that 
can  profit    by  It 

Thi.s  view  ha;  b"t  n  recently  expressed  by  Dr.  Charle.s 
Cheney  Hyde,  my  old  profe.v-or  of  international  law  at  North- 
w.-'ern  University,  and  hi.-  colleague.  Dr.  Ph!ll:p  C.  Jessup, 
ni'W  both  of  Columbia  University.  The  genthman  from 
Connecticut  [Mr  Miller',  on  October  17,  page  529  of  the 
Rt\  OKD.  Stated  that  within  48  hours  after  the  special  session 
Was  optT.Ti  he  nsk  -d  the  Sta'e  Department  to  sui:;e<;f  to  him 
four  or  five  naines  of  men  they  con.sidered  outstandinp  au- 
thorities on  mternatior^.al  law.  He  had  submitted  to  him  five 
nam.  s:  Dr.  Jessup  and  Dr.  Hyde,  of  Columbia;  Dr.  Beami.s 
and  Dr.  Griswold.  cf  Yale;  and  one  other  whose  name  Mr. 
Miller  could  net  r<  call.  Upon  inqu:ry.  each  one  of  the  five 
exprcs.sed  the  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embartio 
under  existing  circumstances  would  bo  an  unfriendly  and 
unneutral  act. 

Some  months  a.'o  Presid-nt  Roosevelt,  in  a  mom.ent  of  dis- 
pl'\i6ure.  ordered  our  A:i.b.;s.sador  to  return  to  the  United 
States  to  n  port  on  the  condition  m  Germany.  Germany,  m 
rttaliation  and  resentment,  ordered  her  Ainba.ss.adcr  to  re- 
turn to  Germany  and  for  months  we  have  had  no  Am- 
bassador at  Berlin  and  Ge:mnny  has  had  no  Ambas^sador  at 
\Va.^hinKt(^n.  All  the  work  ot  the  two  embassies  is  being  done 
by  secretaries.  'We  are,  and  have  been  for  months,  ju>t  a 
step,  and  a  short  step  at  that,  from  the  severance  of  diplo- 
ma';c  rela-ions  with  G<-rn^.any.  ■  Shculd  we  repeal  the  arms 
embarco  Germany  would,  under  the  accepted  rxiles  of  inter- 
national law,  be  justified  in  severing  diplomatic  relations 
en  the  ground  that  we  had  committed  an  unfriendly  act  with 
the  sole  purposp  of  brinsms;  at»out  her  defeat  In  the  present 
war  with  England  and  France.    She  could  point  to  the  con- 


cres.'^ional  debates,  press  and  rr.dio  .speeches  by  Mem.bcrs  of 
both  Hgu.scs  cf  Congress  a^  sub^iantiatint;  her  i)os;iion. 

Sh''  'Aould  undcubtpdly  point  to  otu"  own  statement  that 
"anv  change  in  its  own  law — United  States  law.'; — of  neutrality 
during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would  affect  unequally 
the  relaMcns  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principles  of 
sTicf  neutrality.  "  G*  rmany  could,  and  would,  point  to  otir 
own  interpretation  of  inteniational  law  and  say  that  if  the 
placmi:  cf  an  arms  embaigo  on  the  trade  in  arms  alter  tlio 
declaration  ol  war  was  an  ur.neutral  and  unfriendly  act  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  tlvn  the  taking  ofJ  of  an  { mbarao  en 
tiadr  in  arms  after  the  der'.aiat:cn  of  war  m  the  present 
war  would  bo  'under  the  indisputable  doctrines  ol  inter- 
national law."  an  unfriendly  and  unneutral  act. 

She  would  point  out  the  fact  tliat  such  action  wa^j  taken 
deliberately  with  the  sole  purpose  cf  bringing  atxiut  t.he  de- 
feat of  Germany  and  the  success  of  Enqland  .if.d  France. 
She  need  pa  no  further  than  our  own  Congke.s.siu.n.\l  Record 
for  conclu.s!ve  evidence  that  under  the  "indisputable  doc- 
tnnes  cf  international  l;tw"  we  had  b-'t  n  guilty  not  only  of 
unneutral  conduct  but  of  deLberate  unlnendly  acts  so  senou.s 
in  their  eflect  a;:  to  convict  u-  by  our  own  record  m  the  court 
of  world  opinion,  and  ju.>:;fy  Gt  rmany  tmder  the  riiL  s  of 
internatio:;al  law  ;n  n-.t  only  severing  that  slim  thread  upon 
whicli  (  ur  present  diploniatic  relation  n>  vc  hangs  but  justify 
her  m  declaring  war  against  the  United  StaSs. 

If  we  remain  n.  utral.  as  I  believe  A:nerir;i  hopes  and  prays 
we  shall,  many  questions  involving  our  rikjht-  upon  the  liich 
seas,  many  questions  involving  our  rights  under  international 
law  not  covered  by  the  Neutrality  Act  will  arise,  particularly 
between  England  and  America  and  Germany  and  America. 

Our  State  Department  has  time  after  time  d^'plorcd  the 
fact  that  loreifin  countries  have  violated  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law.  We  have  denounced  Germany  ami  other 
nations  in  the  past,  time  and  again,  r.^r  tho.se  violations. 
Thus  tar.  since  Herr  Hitler  has  bo-n  in  control  of  Germany. 
as  far  as  .America  is  concerned.  Germany  has  apparently 
scrupulously  obeyed  the  rules  of  international  law.  Let  u.s 
be  fi'ii  and,  much  as  we  may  disl'ke  him,  give  him  ciedit  for 
that  fact.  Althcuoh  I  have  a.-ked  many  MemU'r-  of  Con- 
gress, none  has  been  able  to  point  out  one  instance  where 
Germany,  since  the  Hitler  regime,  has  willfully  and  deliber- 
ately violated  one  international  right  the  United  States  has 
had. 

How  can  we  expect  G<Tmany  or  any  other  nation  to  con- 
tinue to  obs.Tve  the  rules  of  international  law  in  the  pro- 
tection of  our  rights,  and  how  can  we  condemn  them  for 
violatmc  such  rules  of  law.  if  we.  under  our  own  accepted 
definition  of  international  law.  have  been  the  first  to  violate 
them'  How  can  we  insist  upon  our  rights  when  w-  m  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo— should  it  be  rei>aled— have 
been  guilty  m  our  own  laiitiuace  of  an  "unju.stiflable  depar- 
ture from  the  principle  of  strict  neutralitv"  and  nt  an  un- 
neutral act  under  "the  present  indisputable-  doctrines  of 
international  law"? 

I  believe  it  is  th-  duty  of  Con.gr.'-s  and  America  und-T  th" 
admitted  rules  of  international  law.  to  t.nke  absoUr.elv  no 
sides;  that  the  r-peal  of  th^  arms  embargo  is  tak:nu'  sid'  s  and 
is  an  unfriendly  and  unneutral  act  under  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  international  law.  Thie  real  threat  of  wa-  today 
lies  in  th.o  repeal  of  th-  arms  embar-o.  which  under  every 
rule  of  international  law  and  under  our  own  interpre'ation 
ot  international  law.  is  an  unfriendly  and  unneutral  act 

Let  tis  not  be  cuided  by  prejudice,  bv  hatred,  bv  a  desire 
to  help  England  and  France,  and  to  .<ie'e  Germany  lc;e  in 
the  dtHTision  of  this  question.  Un  ii<=  not  be  just  as  ur:neutral 
as  we  can  be  without  getting  into  war. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  be  e\t.^nded 
10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Ttrry'.     Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  cf  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ENGEL.  The  history  of  the  World  War  has  new  been 
writtt. n.  .^fter  20  years  the  papt^rs.  letters,  and  messages. 
notes,  and  so  forth,  of  the  mak-.  rs  of  history  are  ava  lable. 
The  historian  now  can  judce  their  action  calmly  and  m  th.e 
light  of  history.  No  cne  can  look  cvcv  tliat  history  without 
finding  much  to  condemn  in  the  attitude  oi  our  own  Govern- 
ment and  on  the  part  cf  at  leatt  sonic  ci  those  who  made 
that  history.  No  one  can  read  tliat  hi-tory  w:th.(Xit  saying 
that  America.  thr'U'-h  its  cfTuials,  was  delberately  unfriendly 
and  unneutral  before  we  declared  war.  We  are  not  writing 
history  tcday.  We  are  makme  it.  Th"  h.i^toiian  cf  the  next 
quarter  of  a  century  will  write  it.  11  we  foil- w  th^'  -anie 
course  whch  we  f -Hewed  25  years  aeo,  we  m  all  probability 
will  obtain  rr-ults  more  serious  than  Ixfore — so  ser.cus  as  to 
threaten  cur  Ritjublc. 

The  result  may  be  war  v.-ith  all  its  casualties — dead,  mental 
defectives.  \vid>  w^.  orphans,  and  Gold  Star  Mothers;  billions 
of  dollars  m  taxation  on  top  of  the  tremendous  taxation  we 
now  ha\e:  billions  of  dollars  in  debt  piled  up  on  top  of  the 
S45,0G0.0C0  000  debt  we  now  owe.  Calvin  Coolidge  once  said 
that  whtn  the  last  pension  claim  will  have  been  paid,  our 
cost  of  the  World  War  will  have  aggresrated  SIOO.OOO, 000.000. 
Anyone  who  can  lock  at  this  picture  calmly  and  dehberately 
must  decid"  that  the  tragedies  that  will  follow  our  entry  into 
a  second  war  will  be  much  worse  than  the  first.  I  am  more 
concerned  with  savmc  our  Republic  from  such  a  disaster  than 
I  am  with  saving  the  so-called  demccracies  of  Europe,  whose 
grea'est  rei.'rct  is  that  Germany  crawled  into  the  Comnuinist 
bed  first  and  left  no  room  for  the  so-called  democracies. 
Encrland  and  France;  that  after  Hitler  got  into  bed  with 
Stalin  th.eie  was  no  room  for  Chamberlain  and  Daladier; 
democraca  :-  who.  when  we  were  trying  to  make  the  wuild 
safe  for  dtinocracv.  had  already  signed,  without  our  knowl- 
edge, a  secret  treaty  dividing  the  spoils  in  case  of  victory. 

Let  me  warn  my  comrades,  the  veterans  of  the  World 
War,  tha*  the  cost  of  another  World  War.  with  thousands, 
or  p  rh.aps  hundreds  of  thousands,  of  wounded,  widcws.  and 
orphans— another  war  debt  on  top  of  the  $45,000,000,000 
debt  we  now  have — will  make  necessary  another  Economy 
Act  and  wipe  cut  or  drastically  reduce  to  a  mere  pittance 
every  veteran's  benefit — the  present  or  future  war  veteran, 
his  widow,  and  orphans  will  receive. 

Mr.  Spt'aker.  this  bill  violates  evtM-y  principle  of  true  neu- 
tral ty  as  expressed  by  President  Woodrow  Wilson  when  he 
issued  his  first  neutrality  proclamation  at  the  beginning  of 
the  W.  'ici  War. 

The  Ural  eel  :~t.ttes — 

He  .said- 
must  be  ncvitral  :n  fuel  as  we'I  a.s  In  nan^.e  dwnni:  llipsf.  days  tha* 
arc  to  try  mens  soul.''.     We  must  be  iniii.utial  m  thicui:!U  as  well 
n.s  in  action 

Mr  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from 
Mieliiean  yield? 

Mr.  ENGEL      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  P.-aTRICK.  Does  the  gentkman  take  the  position, 
•hen,  that  whatever  happens  to  be  our  law  at  the  tunc  two 
nations  declare  war.  we  are  frozen  in  our  tracks  that  we  make 
for  ourselves  with  respect  to  enacting  legislation  in  the  matter 
of  neutrality  during  the  course  of  that  war,  even  if  it  runs 
L'5  years  or  100  yeais? 

Mr.  ENGEL.  My  pcsition  is  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
the  five  authoiit:e<  en  international  law  recommended  by 
Mr.  Hull,  and  also  the  position  that  Lansing  and  Wilson  and 
the  others  took  in  1017,  that  certain  chanize.s  in  our  domestic 
law  after  war  has  been  declared  constitu'e  an  unneutral  and 
an  unfriendly  act  if  these  changes  benefit  one  bellu;erent  as 
against  th»'  other. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  As  far  as  I  am  cmcerned  in  this  matter,  let 
me  say  i^rt  hmmarily,  it  does  not  make  one  iota  of  difierence 
who  lias  the  advantage  of  the  seas,  whether  it  is  Enuland  or 
Germany  or  F'ranco.  insofar  as  the  effectivness  and  the  efTi- 
cacy  ot  this  leai.-laticn  is  concerned,  and  does  not  the  gentle- 
man concede  that  this  is  a  l;iw  passed  by  us  and  for  us,  so  far 
as  th.s  Natr  n  is  concerned,  and  whatever  changes  may  take 
place  over  there  as  to  who  has  the  advantage  of  the  seas,  that 
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should  not  affect  us.  and  if  we  were  to  adopt  the  policy  the 
gintleman  has  referred  to  with  respt'Ct  to  making  laws,  then 
we  would  be  bound  by  whatever  our  law  hap'pened  to  be  al  the 
initial  time,  and  we  couM  not  pursue  a  course  to  meet  any- 
thing that  might  ccme  up  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  My  pcsition  is  based  upon  our  own  interpre- 
tation of  international  law;  namely,  that  any  chanee  or 
changes  that  benefit  one  side  as  against  the  other,  which  are 
made  after  war  is  declared,  is  an  unneutral  act. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Has  that  anythme,  to  do  with  us?  Can  we 
h.ave  anything  to  do  with  who  has  the  adv. image  on  the  high 
s'  as, 5 

Mr,  ENGEL.  That  has  nothing  to  do  with  who  has  the 
advantage  on  the  high  .^eas  at  all. 

Ml.  PATRICK.    Does  this  law  have  anything  to  do  with  if 

Mr.  ENGEL.  It  would  be  an  unneutral  act  uiider  our  cwn 
interpretation  cf  int-'rnational  law.  Internaiunial  law  is  like 
our  C(in:mon  law — a  series  of  rules  and  precedents. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    That  is  true. 

ENGEL.     And  we  have  been  following  tht-m  for  years. 
HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  <ientleman  yield? 

^^^•   ENGEL.     I  yield 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
— Birmingham.  I  think  it  is? 
PATRICK.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Suppose  it  is  third  down  and  four  to  go; 
do  you  want  to  make  it  third  down  and  two  to  go — is  that 
fair? 

^Ir.  PATRICK.    Tennessee  won  the  game  Saturday. 

Mr  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wculd  like  for  the  gentleman  to 
yield  to  me  in  order  that  I  may  say  that  I  think  the  gentleman 
ha;-  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to  this  important  de- 
bate. While  I  reach  a  conclusion  different  to  that  reached  by 
the  gentleman,  nevertheless,  I  deem  it  but  fair  to  say  that  the 
logic  cf  the  gentleman's  statement  is  most  difficult  to  an- 
swer. The  gentleman  has  met  the  issue  fairly  and  squarely, 
and  he  has  discussed  it  as  an  honest  man.  giving  this  House 
and  the  country  the  benefit  of  wcll-considered  and  well- 
formed  conclusions  reached  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  [Ap- 
plause. I 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Is  not  the  point  of  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks, in  answer  to  the  point  raised  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  1  Mr.  P.'mrickI,  simply  this:  That,  of  course,  noth- 
ing in  international  law  can  prevent  this  Congress  changing 
any  law  which  it  has  originally  passed,  but  the  point  is 
whether  we  can  do  it  and  still  be  neutral? 

Mr.  ENGEL.     That  is  exactly  the  question. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  answer  to  the  contention  that  the  lepcal 
of  this  law  would  render  our  attitude  unneutral,  because  it 
would  be  licen.sing  the  munition  manufacturers  in  this  coun- 
try to  ship  explosives  and  poison  gas  to  be  used  largely  to 
destroy  the  lives  of  helpless  women  and  children  in  Germany, 
someone  came  back  and  said,  "No;  that  is  not  true,  because 
if  this  embargo  is  raised  the  munitions  can  be  shipped  to  Ger- 
many through  Russia  and  be  used  also  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  innocnt  women  and  children  in  France  and  England." 
He  said,  "To  make  the  picture  m^ore  complete,  if  we  get  into 
war  later,  those  same  munitions  might  be  u'-ed  to  destroy  the 
lives  of  wonu'h  and  children  in  this  country."  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  gentleman  thinks  that  that  proposition,  that  those 
munitions  will  be  shipped  to  all  countries  to  destroy  the  lives 
of  innocent  civilians,  has  any  tendency  in  Iris  mind  to  oflset 
the  contention  that  the  repeal  of  this  law  would  not  be  a 
neutral  act? 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  am  absolutely  opposed,  and  have  been,  to 
the  sale  of  munitions  of  war  to  any  of  these  countries.  The 
F.es.dent,  I  believe,  has  the  power  to  prohibit  shipments  if  he 
thinks  th"y  are  not  going  to  a  neutral  country.  England 
and  Russia  recently  m,ade  a  trade  treaty  whereby  Russia  was 
to  furnish  England  timber  and  England  wa.s  to  furni.sh 
Rus::ia  with  rubber.    How  do  we  knew  that  that  rubber  which 
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England  :<  fr;.d:ne  tn  E'lsJ^ia  for  timber  Is  not  gnin?  to  b^^ 
used  for  tires  on  niilifary  trucks?  I  am  oppos»-d  to  the  sale 
or  tran^jHirtafion  d  arms  and  ammurution  to  any  bellit^errnt 
whether  it  be  England,  France,  or  Germany. 

M:    PATRICK     M: .  Spftaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi    FNTtEL      T  \\'\d  'o  the  gentleman. 

^t:  PA'niICK  In  'he  application  of  this  law  for  England 
-or  G'i!:;iny  .r  F^.'.nce,  or  whoever  is  tho  prospective  pur- 
chaser of  uurs.  15  the  important  thins  the  flnisht-d  product 
or  tho  niakin^*  nf  i'^  What  do  thry  care  a  continental 
whoop  \^h"th'  r  rh'»y  havr  the  ihin^  finu-hi'ci  wht  n  tht-y  can 
aiis^nib;-   i'  and  ;.u:  ii  toti-'thcr  in  a  ffw  h'iur.>'.' 

T>v'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Terry^  Thp  tinif  of 
the  gentlem:ti;  i:rr.\  Michigan  ha?  again  expired. 

Mr.  GIFTORD  I  a.-k  unanimou5  consf-nt  that  the  grn- 
tle:!-.,in  h-.v--  1  additional  minute. 

Mr  MAPE?.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a-^k  unanimi  a>  eon.-rnt  that 
the  gentleman's  timf^  be  »'Xtenc;"d  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tcniporo  I<  th-re  objection  to  the 
rrqueit  of  th>'  ut  ntlenian  tiom  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objeition. 

Ml    PATRICK.     Wiil  the  gcntltman  yield,' 

M:    ENGEL      I  ;.  :ed 

Mi  PAI'RICK.  Wh.it  i.>  the  importance  to  the  prospect iv'.^ 
purchaser  wiietlier  ire  has  the  unfinithed  product  or  whether 
he  has  it  in  explosive  .state?  Ls  not  the  important  thing 
whether  he  h.i-  thf  makinirs,  -nd  does  this  nnb;)reo.  as  it 
now  stands,  prevent  one  item  going  over  there,  it  it  can  pass 
entirely  throuKh.,  ju-t  the  sam'^  as  if  wo  did  not  have  an 
embargo ' 

M:  EN'GEL.  It  is  a  ni'sral  que.- tinn  to  me.  If  I  give  a 
bandii  .1  ituri  wiih  amniunitiun  and  he  goes  cut  and  kills 
someb*'dy,  th»'y  tan  put  me  in  prison.  If  I  gue  him  the  steel 
or  brass  witli  \\h.:ch  he  (an  pos.Mbly  make  a  Fun,  I  am  not 
ropon^ibU' tnt  rally  e:  kgaliy.  I',  is  a  moral  que.stion.  D(-mes- 
Uc  and  intt  rnatiur-..'.;  law  difine  tile  word.-  "arms  and  ammu- 
nition" v-ry  cltar.y 

Mr  GIFFC)RD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr   LNGEL.     I  yield 

M:  GIFI-''ORD  Yi  ur  remark-  h.ave  been  v^-ry  helpful  to  me 
i:i  prepaiati"!!  of  the  remaik.-  I  expect  to  make  on  Wednes- 
c!,.y  My  mind  iioe^  back  to  tlie  remarks  matie  on  the  flocr 
at  the  most  recent  enactment  of  th.s  neurrality  legi-laticn. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr.  WadsworthI  and  others 
pleaded  for  mte. national  law  and  not  to  have  an  embarso. 
Others  <-,\.d.  "  Inten-.atioii.il  law  h.as  pone  by  the  boards.  En- 
acment.s  of  interiiatic  iial  lau  and  precedents  are  no  Icnyer 
P'r-u:isi\e:  that  we  need  to  put  on  an  embargo  in  spite  of 
international  law."  Today  international  luw,  as  you  present 
it.  is  very  persuasive.  You  rest  your  case  so  largely  upon  it. 
Veu  havt  quoted  so  much  about  it.  Are  you  willing  to  rest 
jour  civ^e  vn  present  international  recognition? 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  am  t.iking  this  position,  that  under  cur  own 
intirpreiation  of  international  law.  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  after  war  has  been  declared  is  an  unneutral  and 
untriei'.dly  act.  and  in  the  face  of  congressional  debates,  m 
the  face  of  the  Conor e.ssion.\l  Record,  so  serious  as  to  justify 
Germany  in  declaring  war  aizainsi  us.  and  by  our  record 
prove  that  that  act  was  a  deliberate  and  unfriendly  act  and 
passed  for  the  very  purpose  of  bringing  about  her  defeat  and 
perhaps  her  destruction. 

Mr   RANKIN.     Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    ENGEL      I  yield. 

Mr  RANKIN.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
en  this  one  proposition:  I  am  pro-Ally;  I  have  nothing  for 
Hitler  or  Hitlensm.  But  I  want  to  call  attention  to  the  fa-t 
that  David  Lloyd  George,  perhaps  the  ablest,  certainly  the 
most  experienced  membt  r  of  the  Biitish  Parliament  so  far  as 
war  is  concerned,  is  appt\i!ing  for  an  armistice.  I  want  to 
a.-k  the  gentleman  a  question,  but  first  I  want  to  disabuse  the 
public  mind  of  any  idea  that  this  proposition  is  going  th.roueh 
en  a  lar.dslide — I  doubt  if  it  goes  through  at  all.  There  are 
some  very  grave  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  Members  of 
the  Hou.se.  We  all  want  to  k-ep  out  of  war.  but  many  fear 
that  lifting  this  embargo  will  get  us  into  war. 


Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me  that  if  this  entire  legis- 
lation were  sidetracked  for  60  days  this  war  would  imve  than 
hkely  come  to  a  close  and  that  peace  W(nild  break  (  ut  in 
Europe,  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  whole  wurki?     .Applause.] 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  feel  that  by  liftini;  the  arms  embargo  we 
are  helping  continue  a  war. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  \m11  the  gentleman  yield 
further^ 

Mr.  ENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  I  said  on  the  flocr  the  other  day— and 
my  statement  wa^  inspir-ti  by  the  speech  of  David  Lloyd 
Geori.ie  and  other  great  Britishers  who  are  appealing  for 
peace — the  war  on  the  wstern  front  is  merely  m  its  preiimi- 
naiy  stages.  There  is  no  real  war  going  on  yet.  Oh.  there  is 
som.e  bc>mb  drop'pmp,  but  th^'y  are  merely  playing  pinochle 
on  the  western  front.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  peace  of  the 
world  and  the  fate  of  nations  is  gomp  to  turn  on  what  we  do 
m  this  Congress  withm  'he  next  ti  months:  and  I  base  my 
belief  on  the  point  of  view  of  nien  Lice  David  Lloyd  George, 
who  is  trying  to  bring  this  war  to  a  close  m  order  to  save  the 
hves  of  millions  of  young  men  and  perhaiJs  save  the  civiliza- 
tion of  the  world      :  .'kpplau-e  ! 

Mr.  DONDEItO      Mr.  .Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr    ENGEL.     I  yield. 

Mr  DONDEHO.  A^  one  who  had  a  part  in  the  making  of 
I  the  neutrahly  law  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs,  I  recall  distinctly  with  what  force  and  eloquence  the 
pa.ssace  of  that  act  wa.-  asked.  The  underlying  moii\e  and 
the  only  one.  was  that  if  we  passed  it,  it  would  have  a  tip.d- 
ency  to  kt  i  p  ih;s  Nation  out  of  war.  We  are  today  a.^keci  to 
repeal  it  to  ku'p  us  out  of  war.    Wli-'ii  were  we  r)t.'ht? 

:H're  the  gavel  fe'll.l 

M: .  SHAFER  of  Mahigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
co:.- ent  tha'  th.e  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michiuan  may 
be'  ext.  tided  5  additional  m.inutes, 

Tlie  S'rE.AKER  pro  t'^mpore  Is  there  i;bj»c'ion  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gcntlt'man  from  Michigan? 

Tht  re  wa--  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr    ENGEL.     I  y.eld. 

Mr  RANKIN.  In  reply  to  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mi(l.is.an  Mi  Dondero!.  let  me  say  that  I  was  one  of 
the  men  who  en;husiastically  supported  the  pass,at;e  of  this 
Embargo  Act  in  the  beginning,  and  I  did  it  in  order  to  keep 
this  ei  untry  cu  of  the  Spanish  War.  The  internati  .n.'l  Com- 
niuni.sts  w  ■!■-  >i  -•:  •  everything  they  could  to  drag  u>  into  that 
war.  and  \\>  \wre  determin-d  to  k-ep  cut.  Th;-  embargo 
helped  keep  us  out  of  that  war. 

Mr  DONDERO  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  tha*  'he 
purpose  behind  the  pa.'^sage  of  that  act  was  broader  than  just 
ket  pm.:  us  our  of  th'-  Spanish  War':' 

Mr  RA^.'KIN  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of 
all  wars:  but  the  Spanisli  War  was  going  on,  and  attcmpti> 
were  be'inr  mad'"  to  cet  us  into  it. 

Mr.  SHAFER  (^f  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  ^ 

Mr    ENGEL      I  yuld. 

Mr  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  I  will  not  prop-und  a  que'^tion. 
I  merely  de.nre  to  take  advantage  of  thi^  opportune  moment 
to  support  the  contention  of  the  ge-ntleman  from  Mississippi 
that  the  longer  we  po.s-pone  action  on  the  pioposlTion  to 
rep'^al  the  arms  f^mbargo,  the  sooner  we  will  bring  peace  to 
this  troubled  world 

That  the  gentleman's  contention  is  well  founded  is  evi- 
denc  d  in  a  letter  I  have  receive^d  from  my  friend.  Thomas 
Spt^ncer  Cobb,  of  N-,  w  York,  who,  only  recently,  returned  from 
a  visit  to  Great  Britain,  during  which  time  he  interviewed 
many  persons  of  hiuh  rank  m  the  Biiti.sh  GovernnT^nt.  With 
your  permis.sion  I  w.Il  read  this  letter  into  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

Thom.^s  SpiNrrn  Cobb, 
Seu-  Yorti.  N    1'.,  ucivbcr  1,  l'JJ9. 
Hon    Pat-i   SH.\rrR, 

W'at  •  inp'"'!    D    C 
CK.^R    P^n.     f'l.s    Ir.-t    Fr:d!V    I   rrturnerl    to    New    York    on    the 
Nu-uu^   Amuerdam   after    '^pending   3    rwoMhs    in    tiu-    British    I-!.-s. 
While  In  Er.jzland  I  met  .<ir.d  t.i.k:d  with  cniiulei^  pe-  pie    including 
aniens  ctlitrs,  Uore-Bclisha  and  Uoyd  George. 
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Thr  }-p]'.rt  1-  prevntrnt  In  En-;lard  that  thp  t'nlrod  S'Dto?.  af'cr 
ripr.il.im  the  raaitiality  aims  embargo  I:'g;,-lalu.n,  will,  m  tlie  near 
fiiturp,  j>  ill  England  \n  the  war  agaiu.'-t  Germany.  This  v.i.<hful 
tlimking  lias  bi-cn  tneouraerd.  I  am  afraid  by  indiscrete  private 
Ci  iiversaticn-  of  our  Ambassador  In  L<;ndi^n  Wherever  I  wpiit  I 
was  a.-k:'d,  ■'H^'W  seen  will  America  Join  fncland  in  ihe  war  agam.si 
Germany?"  When  1  replied  that  the  Unmd  aiates  would  prjbably 
remain  neutral,  my  qucsticncrs  wciiid  exprc-s  t-tartlrd  unb  lief . 

I  very  much  fear  that  if  the  arms  embargo  is  lifted  the  B/itish 
will  interpret  the  move  a-«  cor.fiimaticn  of  a  future  American  war 
alliance  with  them.  Sucli  false  h(  pes  tlioii'.d  be  nipped  m  ihe  bud. 
No  matter  what  Concres.-;  decid'^s  about  the  pending  neutrality  legis- 
lation, I  trust  the  debate  will  bring  out  clearly  and  emphalicaily 
tlie  point  that  America  dees  not  intend  to  become  involved  in 
anntlier  European  war. 

A  leal  factor  in  the  comparative  lack  of  activity  to  date  en  the 
W'stern  front  is,  I  believe,  tlie  de.'-ire  of  bnth  England  and  Ger- 
many t"  nmnin  in  tlie  go' d  gracs  of  Amrricnn  public  opinion. 
Obviou-ly  Germany  v,-ants  the  embargo;  England  liopes  It  will  be 
lifted.  As  long  as  Americas  decision  remains  m  doubt,  there 
Is  a  go'd  pos.sihility  that  neither  country  will  unleash  the  lull 
force  (if  tlieir  m.litaiy  machines  acainst  tlie  otlier 

I  u!^:'"st,  tlvreJore.  that  a  month's  delay  or  more  In  determining 
wh.iL  form  the  neutrality  legislation  may  take  mikzht  be  the 
me. in-  of  Causing  the  combatants  to  postpone  intensive  aerial 
bo'v.l).ird:ncnt  of  each  other.  This  delay  in  hostilllies  is  most  de- 
sirahle  to  f-nable  Americans  still  in  Europe  to  return  safely  to  these 
shores  And  during  this  interval  there  is  an  ou'sid.^  chance  that 
peace  can  be  patchrd  up 


I    believe,   thtn,    it 


in   the   best    interests  of   America   and   the 


people    everywhere   who   wish   for   peace   to   postpone,   at   least   tem- 
puiariiy    any  rrvi-ion  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
Cordially  yours, 

Tom  Cobb. 

I  desire  to  thank  my  colleague  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Engel] 
for  permitting  this  interruption.  At  the  same  time,  I  ccm- 
mt-nd  him  for  his  statement  today  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  a 
very  valuable  contribution  to  this  neutrality  debate, 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  Six-akcr,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

M^.  ENf'EL      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  make  the  record  complete,  the  name  of 
the  other  authority  en  internaticnal  law  who  was  mentioned 
was  Professor  Fiaz.er.  of  Syracuse,  who  wi^s  secretary  to  the 
Wi(  kersham  com.mittec  appointed  m  1926  and  1927  to  codify 
international  law. 

If  the  gentleman  will  permit,  answering  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  I  wcuM  a::k  him  if  he  does  not  think  neutrality  is  a 
clcmestic  i.ssue.  that  v.hile  it  was  pa.ssed  to  govern  cur  dealings 
with  for'.'U'.n  coun'rie-,  is  it  more  of  an  international  problem 
or  a  dcm.est.c  problem.' 

Mr.  ENGEL.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribution. 
1  Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  article  by  S.  A. 
Baldus,  managing  editor  of  the  Extension  magazine,  published 
in  Chicago,  Thi^  article  will  appear  in  the  November  issue 
under  the  caption.  The  Time  Kas  Come. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  cbjcc.ion.  it  1.-;  so 
ordered. 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  own  lemarks  in  the  Recop.d  and  to  include  therein  a  radio 
addres.^  I  delivered  over  the  red  network  of  the  National 
Broadca.stmg  Co.  on  last  Saturday, 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  obi.xtion. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Cahtcrnia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan'mcus 
consent  to  exiend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  ediicnal  irom  the  Washingtc  n  Post  on  the  strike 
situation  in  thr^  Chrysler  plants. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  cbjeclion,  It  Is  so 
oidir(  d. 

There  wa'=  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remark-  in  reference  to  the  question  of  mink  furs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  BollesI? 

Tlrere  was  no  ob.iecticn. 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr,  Si^oaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  foUcving  those 


tributes  tendered  in  memory  of  the  late  Fred  Purncll  earlier 
this  aftorncon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  IMr.  GR.^NTJ? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr,  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  niy  own  remarks  m  the  Record  on  aero- 
nautical research. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gcntkman  from  Connecticut  IMr,  Sh.^nley]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  an  order  previously 
entered,  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Leland  M,  FordI 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

neutrality 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak 
on  House  Joint  Resolution  306  with  particular  reference  to 
the  embargo  section.  Many  general  statements  have  been 
made  in  connection  with  this  bill,  I  think  the  general 
statement  made  that  we  are  following  the  parallel  that 
we  had  in  1917  can  be  answered  in  this  way:  In  1917  we  did 
not  have  the  experience  in  this  country,  the  costly  experience, 
if  you  please,  that  we  have  today;  therefore,  we  are  not  likely 
to  follow  those  lines  of  argument  and  receive  them  as  we 
did  in  those  days.  I  think  tirat  answers  the  argument  fully 
from  start  to  finish. 

There  are  ether  questions  involved  here.  I  hate  to  say 
that  accusations  are  being  m.ade  from  time  to  time.  Those 
who  are  for  the  embargo  are  accused  of  being  for  Germany. 
Those  who  are  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  are  accused 
of  being  for  France  and  England.  I  am  going  to  give  credit 
to  everyone  on  either  side  of  the  question,  whether  they  be 
for  or  against,  as  trying  to  exercise  his  good,  sound.  American 
judgment  and  as  trying  to  do  the  thing  which  he  thinks  is 
right  and  proper  and  for  the  best  interests  of  the  American 
iseopie.  I  think  many  of  these  things  are  said  in  the  heat 
of  argum.ent.  In  some  instances,  the  statements  are  made 
as  excuses  rather  than  as  reasons  and  are  given  in  trying  to 
persuade  persons  to  get  on  either  side  of  the  argument. 

It  has  been  mentioned  that  this  country  may  become  in- 
volved in  the  war  by  cither  the  passage  or  repeal  of  this 
section  of  the  bill,  and  I  reler  to  the  arms-embargo  section. 
I  think  there  is  a  safer  side  in  repeal  of  the  embargo  than 
th^re  is  in  the  other  side;  but  I  do  not  think  that  the  action 
here  taken  need  necessarily  involve  us  in  war  if  we  will  keep 
cool.  After  all,  we  find  that  the  policy  of  foreign  relations 
is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
Secretary  of  State.  They  make  the  policy  and  they  admin- 
ister it;  therefore,  in  the  making  of  it,  they  arc  accountable 
and  responsible  to  the  people  of  this  country.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  what  that  is  far  more  im- 
portant than  either  passage  or  rejection  of  this  section  of 
the  bill.  However,  there  have  been  many  statements  made 
that  many  of  us  regret  to  hear  made,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  their  effect  on  foreign  relations.  I  have  heard  many 
statements  made  mentioning  different  countries,  and  differ- 
ent things  with  regard  to  neutrality.  I  wonder  if  the  people 
who  make  those  statements  ever  stop  to  consider  the  effect 
it  may  have  on  the  actual  foreign  relations  of  this  country 
as  those  relations  are  now  being  carried  on.  After  all,  and 
I  do  not  care  whether  you  like  the  administration  or  do  not 
like  the  administration,  foreign  relations  have  to  be  carried 
on  and  some  of  thase  things  may  be  embarrassing.  This  is 
our  country.  I  might  ask  those  people  how  they  would  like 
to  have  the  job  of  carrying  on  these  foreign  relations  in  the 
face  of  various  statements  that  are  made.  Therefore,  let  us 
temper  cur  statements  with  the  dignity  and  reason  that 
bcccmcs  the  highest  governmental  body  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question  whether  the  people  of 
our  country  want  war.  I  do  not  think  they  do,  At  least  those 
are  my  sentiments  and  I  believe  when  I  express  those  senti- 
ments I  express  the  sentiment  of  every  Member  of  this 
H0U.S8,  We  should  not  become  so  enthusiastic  or  prejudiced 
on  either  side  that  we  blind  ourselves  to  either  the  future 
effect  of  our  statements  or  to  the  full  consideration  of  all 
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and  pvery  cne  cf  the  facts  invclvcd  in  the  repeal  of  this 
embarKo  spction. 

I  th;nk  we  ought  to  aprri^i-h  the  matter  fairly.  We 
curht  to  allow  room  for  d;ll\'rt  r.ces  of  cp:n;on  \Vc  shnuM 
Five  credit  to  thi  sc  on  the  otht  r  s:do  for  hionr-^ty  of  ;hnr 
conviction?;  and  approach  tlie  Situ;it!(}n  fron;  an  absc'.ut'-:y 
Imperopa!  and  nonpnrlisan  standpoint.  If  th.-re  ever  wa?  a 
question  that  jrhnuld  b*^  considered  from  a  nonpartisan  and 
Impersonal  stand;x.int  It  \s  thi.s  one. 

Mr.  Spt-aker.  I  have  heard  it  stated  that  basin-s.;  wants  to 
CO  to  war.  I  do  n,>t  think  that  statement  i>  true.  It  com.es 
under  the  head  of  very  pener;.!  statemiCnt-s  that  hav.^  be-  n 
made.  I  do  not  rhink  that  any  war  ever  paid  nor  ever  will 
pay,  Tlu're  may  b-'  t>'rr.pon:v  profits  for  bu.^;ne:^s  dunna 
war  time,  but  there  is  a  trenipndou^  difftrrnc  >  bttwrcn  a 
tenp;j:ary  seeming  profit  anu  a  permanent  icui  c.o;n.  I 
tiiink  It  will  be  foimd  that  thron.^hout  th(>  depres.sicn  thai 
follows  every  one  til  ;!.  .sj.^  '.vars  these  profi'^;  an-  lak.  n  away 
from  bu-ine-^s  and  indMduaL^  in  about  the  san:c  prjpoition 
that  tluy  arc  earned — .n  taxe.s. 

Let  vi.s  seo  uhiihi^r  business  in  this  country  warit.s  v.\r:. 
What  is  tne  aft-: math?  Unt'mployrr.cnt,  reluf.  and  Gov- 
ernment dibt.  the  ;-a:;.«'  a>  \.c  have  had  m  th..s  country  f^r 
the  la.-t  6  or  7  years,  with  the  funtl.-  ntce-^.^anly  having  to  b''' 
raised  to  pay  them,  which  m  tu:n  mast  b.'  paHl  throu.-:h 
taxes.  Bu.-mess  has  ic  p:iy  these  tuxes.  Every  cellar  that 
is  spent  by  thi?  G^jvernment  or  any  uiher  ^u\-  rr.mLn:  ha.s 
to  be  paid  by  :axes  fr  :n  the  people.  anJ  it  mu.s:  con-.c  fioni 
some  (if  tile  rarTiii'ieat.^ms  of  business.  If  war  is  d'.clared. 
I  ne  i)f  till  fii.^l  ih::.,:,  tl.iit  woild  happen  v.fuild  b.  an 
iiicreu.M-  in  •axi.-^.  and  I  dj  nut  think  business  would  like  an 
increa.>-e  iii  aXt.-,  at  thio  time  ur  any  other  tinio.  They 
w.)uid  I'-e  tneir  peacetime  busine.ss.  upon  which  they  had 
fePent  th.ai.-ands  \,f  dulIar.^  in  advertising  to  build.  Th-y 
w  ;i!d  ha.  e  t.i  convei'  their  plant.-,  over  to  wartime  pioduc- 
ti":i  v^h;!!  .  only  fem.p'Mary  product. on.  Aft<.r  thiit  pro- 
duction hu--  ceitsi'd  th'-ouch  lack  of  dem'ind  for  war  sup- 
plies, where  1.--  bu  ne: :  '  I:  ha.^  no  biLsineivs.  it  ha  >  n.i  sales, 
and  It  mu-t  th  ■;  t c  back  and  reclaim  that  bu.sme.-s  which 
It  K>>'  ttiio  :rh  thf  w.;     .h; iv.'y 

I  di  rut  b<U'.e  it  sht  uiil  b-  .^aid  'hat  biis'nc.-vs  reahy 
wanr.>  wai  in  [h:>  country  os  in  any  other  ccurilry.  because 
whether  we  i;et  into  this  war  or  not  there  is  buund  to  \)e 
a  dfpre.s.si.>n.  a^  a  leflecnon  if  the  wa.-,  that  wo  are  go  m; 
to  lecl  at  a  late;   date 

In  addition.  I  b  'lieve  there  is  a  far  m.ore  serious  aspect. 
Eusine.--  does  not  lik^  any  too  much  of  Government  regu- 
lation Business  doe^  not  liki  tlie  sem::'uVernmental  man- 
ajremerit  uiieh  u  ir.ii^lr  ce'.  Bu^ine^s  does  not  I'ke  reci- 
mentat:  n  It  d.'e.-^.  not  lik"  the  idea  that  its  plan's  n^.ay 
be  drafted  or  cr.tiiejy  taken  away  from  it  for  at  least  the 
dKi'ation    oi    tlv    war 

I  b<l:eve  if  you  whl  fairly  ccn.sider  th'"'se  things  you  will 
find  that  busmes.s  does  not  actually  care  for  war  either 
m  th.s  countrv  or  in  any  otbe;-  country. 

I  do  not  believe  tliat  we  ought  to  go  to  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve th.it  if  tins  countrv  does  go  to  war  it  will  be  because  of 
tlie  rept  al  or  pa^saq^e  ot  this  embargo  section  of  this  bill.  If 
we  no  t(i  war.  I  believe  it  wdl  be  becau.se  our  people  have  bt^^'n 
nnsl'd  by  selfi>h  foreign  propaganda  from  either  or  both 
sides.  I  think  it  is  up  to  us  to  advise  our  people  to  remain 
cool.  calm,  and  coll-  cted,  not  to  beconie  a^uated,  stirred  up,  or 
par.uky  try  to  distmcuish  between  selfish  foreign  inter- sts 
and  .^mer.can  interests,  and  lo  do  their  own  independent 
thinking  and  not  tak'>  advice  from  someone  else  ab-ut 
things  of  which  they  know  nothing  themselves,  for  m  the 
takirig  of  such  advice  thev  are  hkely  to  become  the  innocent 
\ictims  of  propapand.i.  I  b-?lieve  we  ourselves  in  Ccn^re^s 
should  riistinruish  betwet>n  sound  reasoning  and  propaganci,\ 
between  pertinent,  important  facts,  and  the  excuses  advanced 
to  win  arguments. 

I  .un  for  the  repeal  ^f  thus  embargo  b-ecause  I  believe  it 
carries  the  preponderance  and  maximimi  of  safety.  I  shall 
discuss;  this  qiic-tion  from  two  an.gles.  The  first  will  be 
from  the  angle  of  s'rict  enforcement  of  the  embargo  and  it6 
probable  effect  on  thio  ccuniry.  and  the  second  will  be  from 


the  ancle  of  the  repr  al  cf  the  ^m.bargo  and  it.s  prrb.able  ef!  ct 
on  the  country.  I  shall  give  my  reasons  for  what  I  believe 
would  happen  under  the  conditions  of  the  embargo  if  it  were 
actually  enforced  a-  it  is.    They  are  as  foUcws: 

1  I  am  :^.r,i.n*  1'  because  it  is  not  specific,  and  on  ac- 
count of  it.s  lack  cf  definition  cf  arms,  ammunition,  or  im.ple- 
ments  of  war,  and  its  being,  therefore,  too  general.  What 
1=  ar.  implem':-nt  of  war?  Is  it  a  'ru,-k.  oil,  c,  tton.  ceal.  iron. 
Fte- 1,  wheat.  oran:;es.  or  many  other  items  on'^  could  nam.e? 
I.i  it  a  fabricated  or  an  unfabricated  product?  When  we 
go  into  the  range  and  scope  of  definition  as  it  applies  to  arms, 
iimnuinition,  or  implements  of  war.  and  to  raw  products,  we 
l:ad  better  stop  and  he?itate  to  see  how  we  are  gomg  to  affect 
cur  industries  in  this  country.  In  my  opinion,  the  d-finition 
of  th'^^e  articles  will  cover  an  extremely  wide  range  and  wo 
h..  !  better  consider  the  effect  such  a  wide  range  of  definition 
Will  have  on  us. 

Le'  us  take  as  an  example  a  truck  or  a  pick  and  shovel.  If 
e  tiii'k  IS  used  on  our  streC^s  for  carryinij;  rocks  m  building 
a  ;s-rePt.  carrying  garbage,  or  carrying  frdpht.  or  in  its  other 
usual  uses,  I  say  it  is  not  an  implement  of  war.  But  transport 
tliat  same  truck  to  a  foreign  country  to  be  used  to  carry  arms 
arid  annirjnitiuu  or  soldiers,  machine  guns,  and  equipment 
up  to  a  front,  and  what  is  it?  It  is  an  implement  of  w  ir. 
You  m.ight  use  as  a  similar  example  a  pick  or  a  shovel.  If 
UM'd  on  cur  streets  here,  certainly  it  is  not  an  implement  of 
w  .u  .  but  if  It  is  taken  to  the  6ther  side  and  used  to  dig  trenches 
or  to  run  'unnels  t^  lay  m'nes  under  certain  objectives  so 
tha^  'hey  m.iv  b"  blown  up.  then  it  is  an  implement  of  war 

Wh'n  we  er^me  into  'tif  ramifications  of  :i  d  tin.tiOM  oi  ill 
th-'-^e  product';  th.it  mi'v  coivrifu*e  arms,  ammunition,  or 
iinpl.  ments  of  war  under  't.i^  act  v: :  had  betteer  consider 
the  matter  very,  very  carefully. 

Tln^-  w.-"i!d  brincr  tis  into  the  question  of  contraband  Whet 
would  b'^  contraband?  Wnose  list  would  apply'  Wriuld  it 
be  oil!  list  or  the  li.st  of  other  countries  that  migh'  h-'  »  m- 
br'-'kd  in  thi.=;  war.  the  bellig'^rent*-''  .Af'er  a'l.  evpry  one 
el  'hep  belligerents  import  foodstuffs  raw  materials,  and 
manufactured  goods  from  U"  All  the««e  goods  as  well  as  the 
rffor's  of  the  comba'ants  nre  r  .n''  t  \ji'  dii-H  '  d  'ow^^^rd  tlie 
economic  defra'  as  we!!  a*'  th  •  armed  defeat  of  ihe  fn-^mv 

1  brheve  th'.s  secticn  cf  the  arms  embargo  is  particularly 
dan':;er(iU.;  becau"^e  it  is  op»n  to  too  many  mt'^rpretations. 
A:.v  tnstrum.ent  thr^:  is  open  to  sever-al  interpretations,  any 
on"  of  which  may  be  reasonable,  wc^uld  certainly  lead  to  aigu- 
ment  and  diplomatic  incidents,  and  is  therefore  dangerous. 

2  It  is  one  thing  to  issue  a  proclamation  on  an  eni- 
burkjo  and  it  is  another  thing  to  cnnipel  !  i  persuade  a  nation 
to  observe  it  coilt  ctively  or  individu.iliy.  I  might  quote  the 
proh.bition  law  as  an  example.  E'.ery  smelt  one  of  us  m  this 
C(untry  kn- vv  'ha*  technically  we  hid  rrohibition;  but  we 
ntvCi'  had  it  pract.caiiV.  b'T..u.se  it  wa-  prac!u-ali.\  inip',j.-.--ible 
cf  enforce."!'  i.'  I  say  to  yr.u  that  if  tin.-  Enib.iiu''  .Act  is  laid 
di wn  and  .^ru  i  eiife'rcem 'nt  is  tried  to  bt  had  lI  it  the  ^un 
will  not  g'^  down  anv  ni^h'  bffor^  every  little  harbor  cr  ml-t 
from  Maine  down  thiouuh  Fairuia.  around  the  Gulf  of  M-  xico, 
and  acru-ss  cur  borders  v..:;  be  the  .seen'  of  activities  by  guir 
runners  and  smugglers  and  others  of  similar  typ  •  who  will 
get  through 

Mr    VOHYS   if   Oh.n      M..   S{)eak-r.   will   the    gentliman 

yield  .'' 

Mr.  LEL.AND  M  FORD  I  would  prefer  net  'o  yield  until 
I  get  th.rough  witn  my  statement,  becau.-e  I  bciievc  that  per- 
haps many  ot  th"  questions  that  might  be  askid  will  be 
an^wt^r  d  by  tha  :  un-' 

There  wiil  be  considerable  expt:nse  inv  ived  in  enforciiig 
this  law.  if  It  can  bo  enforced  at  all.  Tnat  is  a  point  to 
ccnsider 

3.  Und^'r  international  law.  the  burden  of  enforcement 
of  this  law  W'ujj  be  on  us.  We  aie  responsible  and  account- 
able for  the  elToctive  enforcement  of  th.i-  law.  It  will  not  fv 
tiio.-e  we  catch  ourselves  for  whom  we  will  be  aecountab.e, 
bu'  it  will  be  tho^e  who  get  thrcuch  aiui  deliver  their  contra- 
band good.s  itir  wiiom  we  will  be  iieid  accountable. 

Another  thing  as  to  which  a  qutstion  might  arise  is  with 
regard  to  whose  flag  ihe^o  peiions  niay  be  sailing  under.     I 
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belune  if  they  flew  any  flag  at  all  it  wc.iki  be  th"  flae  of  the 
United  States,  and  tins  would  lead  to  diplomatic  incidents. 

3.    EC'Ni-iMIC    LFiEOTS    fi     llI-s:.N!  ,ss    .^^'D    INDVSTRY 

I  believe  the  enforcenvnt  of  this  Embaifio  Act  will  cir:ve  our 
business  and  indu-try  out  i-f  thi.-  couiitry  ii.i  lor*  len  coun- 
tries, because  if  they  cannot  .-ell  m  this  country  they  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  fill  their  waiolvnist s  ti[)  with  coannodities 
th.ey  canncit  sell,  and  when  they  cannot  s(-ll  them  here  thr  y 
all  going  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other — cut  down  or  move  it 
Into  <  'her  countries.  We  have  se.-n  cap.tal  driven  to  foreign 
Countries  by  such  circumstances  before  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  any  question  but  what  they  would  cro.s,s  the  line  into 
Canada.  Mexico,  or  the  Argentine,  taking  with  them  their 
own  capital,  their  equipmeiit.  their  plant,  their  tra.ned  per- 
sonnel, and  all  of  those  things  which  go  to  make  up  plants  for 
the  production  of  such  materials.  If  we  drive  them  cut  of 
here,  they  will  go  to  thi-se  foreign  countries.  Then  I  say  to 
you  that  e'very  city,  every  county,  ivery  State,  as  well  as  the 
Federal  Government,  is  going  to  mis.s  that  taxable  wealth 
when  it  comes  to  collecting  its  taxes  to  pay  its  bills,  not  cnly 
from  the  we.ilth  itself  but  from  the  income  therefrom,  and  I 
wonder  how  they  will  get  along  without  it. 

N.  w  I  am  going  to  ask  you  a  qu"stion.  Do  you  think  it 
would  be  easier  for  tho.^e  remaining  industries  and  we  who 
It  mam  here  to  pay  the  S13.000  OOO.OCO  of  current  bills  that 
We  pa.ssrd  hero  m  the  last  Conere.ss,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
$4.5  000  000.000  cf  national  debt,  ih.an  it  would  be  had  those 
imiu-'iie.s  not  i>t_n  driven  out?  I  do  U'^t  think  there  is  any 
que.siion  about  its  b.-irig  a  big  consideration.  Then  how  abotit 
the  altei -the-war  depression  day  that  is  coming,  in  whith 
these  very  industries  will  be  m  tompeiiiion  with  us?  I  am 
not  thinkin<|  now  of  •he  I'Xi.ort  business,  but  I  am  thinking 
about  the  great  90-percent  Ameiican  market,  which  is  the 
greato-t   mark' t  in  the  world. 

When  the.'e  Industrie's  are  driven  out  and  the  war  ceases, 
there  are  no  war  ciders  for  them  and  there  is  no  business. 
It  1-  my  (-pinirn  th.it  these  indu.stries  will  go  into  the  produc- 
11'. n  of  hundieds  <  f  commodities,  fount.iin  pens,  typ'-wriiers, 
and  .1  wholo  list  of  article.s-,  and  will  b"  in  direct  compe'iilon 
with  our  pel  pli'  here  m  the  United  Slates.  They  will  have 
an  .id'van'ng  in  foreign  labor  paid  25  to  50  cents  a  day 
go'ld.  .md  hov.-  are  we  going  to  compete  with  those  people? 
YeiU  may  say  tariffs,  but  a  tariff  cannot  be  high  enough 
to  (  fT  .  t  the  difference  in  wag-  s  of  15  or  20.  or.  perhaps,  50 
cen'.-  per  day  at  the  maximum  in  foreo-'n  pay. 

Wh.it  IS  go.ng  to  happen  tlien  to  our  so-called  American 
standard  of  living?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  our  busine.ss 
that  has  to  work  under  the  wage  and  hour  law — shorteaifd 
hours,  and  regulated  hours,  and  hipher  bases  of  pay?  Cer- 
tainly W(>  cannot  produce  and  compete  under  such  circu.m- 
stanees.  It  is  my  opinion  we  will  have  much  unemployment, 
and  haMng  .such  unemplcyme'iu  with  these  industries  cut 
down,  will  re  are  wl>  going  to  get  the  money?  I  believe,  like 
my  111' r.d  the  geii'le^man  from  Pennsylvania.  Bob  Rich.  I  am 
gonu  io  ask  his  question.  Where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
money  and  liom  whom  are  you  going  to  get  the  m.oney  to  pay 
these  bills  with  industry  in  this  position''  I  say  it  is  not  wise 
to  cieate  c'm.ditions  that  will  cause  the  flicht  cf  capital, 
industri"s,  and  trained  personnel  out  of  this  country.  I  say 
It  is  not  wise  to  cause  thase  condiiions  lliat  will  bring  about 
that  lyp'^  of  comp''ti"on  to  our  90-iX'rccnt  market  and  which 
will  injure  u>  me'atly  m  the  future. 

I  do  not  thank  my  statements  are  overdrawn,  and  I  cite 
as  i)rnof  an  article  written  within  the  last  8  or  10  days. 
stating  that  the  British  Government  itself  is  making  ad- 
\an(  es  to  cur  industry  in  an  endeavor  to  take  $6,000,000,000 
of  th.e  money  of  our  people  into  Canada  to  build  industrial 
plants.  Neiw.  you  cannot  discount  that.  I  think  it  is  a  very 
practical  situation,  and  we  might  just  as  well  look  it  in  the 
face. 

4      F.OUNOMIC     EFFUCT     ONDER    this     EMB.^RGO 

Will  our  industries,  driven  out,  pay  foreign  countries' 
current  op- riting  costs  of  government  and  national  debts 
instead  of  ours'' 

I  believe  they  will.    Let  us  hold  them  here. 


5     rNEMPLOTMENT 

Now.  in  consideration  of  the  matter  of  unemployment.  I 
have  gone  through  the  range  and  scope  of  commodities  af- 
fe'Cted.  and.  neccssariiy,  if  they  cannot  be  sold,  production 
is  going  to  be  res' noted.  It  is  going  to  be  slowed  down  and 
cert.unly  WiU  be  cut.  jusl  to  what  degree  I  am  not  definitely 
able  to  say. 

I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  House  is  able  to  say.  But 
I  do  believe  that  any  man  here  will  admit  that  under  that 
(  mbargo  it  will  be  cut.  When  it  is  cut  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  the  eniployeo-s  who  are  now  on  the  pay  roll?  Will  they 
be  added  to  cnir  already  10.000.000  unemployed,  for  which 
we  owe  $45,000,000,000  trying  to  take  care  of  them?  If  that 
wai  continues  for  2  years  or  3  years  or  any  length  of  time, 
liow  many  unemployed  will  we  then  have?  Will  we  have 
twenty  million  coming  out  of  that  period  at  the  end  of  3 
years,  owing  $100,000,000,000.  and,  if  we  do.  how  are  we  going 
to  pay  It?  What  is  going  to  happen  to  this  country  under 
those  conditions?  Will  it  crack  confidence  m  our  credit?  If 
it  does,  will  that  crack  conildcnce  in  the  Government?  If  so, 
will  we  be  able  to  maintain  a  democratic  government,  or 
supplant  it  with  a  dictator?  Those  are  things  that  must  be 
considered.  Heretofore  we  have  been  trying  to  encourage 
industry,  trying  to  furnish  cur  people  with  jobs,  through  ask- 
ing business  to  employ  them.  Are  we  going  to  stop  that? 
I  say  you  will,  under  the  application  of  this  embargo.  How 
about  the  hundreds  of  thousands  that  are  now  being  taken 
off  of  W.  P.  A?  Aie  we  going  to  add  other  unemployed  to 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  and  are  we  going  to  increase 
our  bills  to  pay  the  cost?  Are  we  going  to  reinstate  all  those 
things?  If  we  had  some  extra  busines.3  furnishing  jobs  In 
this  country,  I  see  an  opportunity  to  get  those  people  back 
on  the  pay  rolls  of  private  industry,  where  they  properly  be- 
loiig.  and  off  the  semidclc  of  Governm'''nt. 

6.    THANKSHirMrNT 

I  think  the  question  of  transthipmient  is  one  of  the  most 
dang(  rous  features  of  the  whole  matter.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  say  that  we  should  stretch  out  the  long  arm  of  the 
American  Government  into  foreign  governments  and  te-U 
th(  in  liow  to  lun  them?  Ij«'t  us  consider  that  question.  We 
part  title  with  a  commodity.  Wc  .sell  it  to  a  foreign  national 
who  takes  it  to  his  country,  then  the  long  arm  of  the  United 
States  Government  reaches  out  to  tell  that  government  what 
they  must  do  with  something  that  they  own,  that  they  have 
absolute  title  to,  that  they  have  already  bought  and  paid  for, 
and  then  try  to  enforce  our  regulations.  You  cannot  do  it. 
How  would  we  feel  if  one  of  those  countries  came  to  us  and 
tried  to  impose  their  law  upon  us?  We  have  no  jurisdiction 
over  those  countries.  I  say  to  you  that  you  would  have  more 
diplom.atic  incidents  than  we  would  know  what  to  do  with, 
not  only  with  the  Argentine  but  with  Holland,  Japan,  and 
every  other  country.  I  say  that  is  a  very  dangerous  section 
in  the  bill. 

7.    CASH   PAYMENT   NOT   90-DAY   CREDIT 

I  like  the  provision  in  the  amendment  for  the  cash  pay- 
ment, I  like  the  fact  that  the  90-day  period  has  been  stricken 
out.  At  least  I  hope  it  will  be.  I  will  vote  to  strike  it  out. 
It  takes  money  to  carry  on  wars.  Wars  are  carried  on  by 
finances,  and  it  means  this:  That  some  of  the  belligerents 
are  going  to  run  out  of  money,  and  when  they  run  out  of 
money  the  war  will  be  shortened.  The  shorter  it  is  the  lcs3 
opportunity  there  will  be  for  us  to  get  in. 

I  want  to  say  I  am  not  for  any  of  those  nations  at  all — 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  England,  and  France — every  single 
one  of  them  owe  us  money,  and  they  would  not  pay  us.  If 
they  did  pay  us  that  which  they  owe  us.  they  would  not  be 
able  financially  to  carry  on  any  war  at  all  and  we  would  not 
have  this  threat  of  war  in  this  countiy. 

i  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  be  given  additional  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Mans- 
field) is  entitled  to  be  recognized  at  this  time.  Is  it  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  time  of  the 
gentleman  from.  California  be  extended? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     If  it  does  not  come  out  of  my  time,  it  is. 
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The  SPEAKER.  It  would  come  out.  ^f  the  c- ntlmar.'- 
time,  unle<>s  there  i.s  an  ri?rfxment.  A  requ-'sf  could  be  mad  ■ 
thar  the  jrentleman  <  time  Ix'  cx'-ndt^d.  not  to  be  tak'Ti  out 
of  the  lime  of  thr  pentl'^man  frcm  Texas. 

Mr    MANSFIELD      I  mak->  'hat  reque'^t.  Mr.  Sp*  ak-r. 

The  SPEAKER.  H'.a  tT.uth  additional  tiine  dn»\-  the  P'-^n- 
lif-man  rerjuire.' 

M:    I.I-.I.ANI)  M    FORD      About   10  mmu'e.s. 

Mr  KRAMER.  Mr  Spt^ikcr.  I  make  that  roque'^t.  I 
think  the  timt'  .should  be  apportioned  so  that  the  gentleman 
may  fln>h  h's  nddre.ss. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-^  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemun  from  California  th.»t  the  time  of  hi.s  cnlloatrur' 
be  extended  10  m'nuff"^.  not  to  be  taken  out  cf  the  time  of 
the  pf-n!leman  frr-m  Tt'xas? 

Tl^ere  was  :-i^  obj>-'  tn^n. 

8.    SHIPPING    AST;     Mf  R'  ilANT- M  ARTN'K    AM  TNn  V  EN  r 

M:  LELAND  M  BJRD  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  we  should 
pay  some  attentica  to  tlie  shipp.n;:;  and  m.erchant-manne 
am'Tdment  comins  through.  I  do  not  think  thaf  our  ship.-, 
fhould  be  tied  to  our  piers  I  do  not  think  thf^y  should  b.'  left 
there  to  deteriorate,  particularly  m  areas  like  the  Pacific. 
wliere  there  is  no  war.  I  an  clad  to  see  the  type  cf  amend- 
ment that  is  being  talked  of  m  connection  with  :his  section. 
After  all.  we  have  spent  million.^  cl  doll.ir.s  de\eU'piP.c  a  mer- 
chant marine,  and  it  .should  nor  t''  thrown  away.  I  am  par- 
tleularly  interested  in  this,  bt  ,nK  frcm  th-'  We.'t.  because  this 
will  ha^'^  a  good  ifTcct  or  an  advt  r?e  effect  on  our  west'^rn 
agriculture  and  m.anufarture.<.  It  '.hose  .'■hips  are  tied  up,  we 
are  dependent  upo-;  tho  e  .<h:p  .  to  mnvc  cur  prrduct.s.  all  of 
them,  both  our  raw  :r.at''r;,d  and  our  flnishrd  products  into 
the  ea:^teITl  maiket.-.  We  have  benefited  crcat'.y  by  the 
lower  freight  rates  thr.u^'h  tha^e  ships,  and  it  is  going  to 
Injure  u>  mat''r;allv  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  42  ships 
now  on  th«"  way  here — founcn  .^hips.  What  do  ywu  suppose 
th.ry  are  ccmin'-;  f'r''  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
but  what  ir  is  to  take  over  the  foreicn  trade  we  are  develop- 
ing. If  our  ships  are  ti-'d  up.  we  could  not  ha\e  the  benefit 
cf  these  lowr  rates  I  say  to  you  that  again  there  will  be 
great  unempluymt'ut 

9  n\t:i'N\l  defense 
I  say  that  uncier  thi>  inibargo  our  national  defense  will  be 
materiallv  alfecttd  Surpo>e  we  thouki  need  national  de- 
fense. With  our  inuu.'-ti.es  moved  out  of  this  country  into 
forei»,u  count n".>.  i^peratt\i  thfre  with  the  personntl,  plants. 
arid  equipment,  v,  her-'  '.vil!  we  b.'  when  we  U'^cd  them  after 
havinK  driver,  them  cut  '  Will  those  foreit^n  countries  give 
u>  thic  .%ame  kir.d  cif  eir.bark'o  when  we  waiit  to  have  arni.>,  as 
we  are  mviukj  ihcrn.'     I  tliink  we  should  consider  that  angle. 

1  0      PKUFITS 

Much  has  b;^  n  said  against  repeal  on  account  of  profits. 
People  have  said  that  bu'-mes^  want-.d  this  repeal  becau.-^e 
th.ere  w  '.Id  be  m.ore  prcrl's  I  believe  we  shculd  g>  t  ths 
matter  straigh'  new  S'^  tar  as  I  am  concerned.  I  would  hk  - 
to  see  a  lew  more  prcfi's  in  this  country,  because  it  would 
mean  there  would  be  less  unemployment,  there  would  be  less 
national  debt  more  mc:>'y  w.th  which  *o  pay  taxes,  and  it 
would  mean  abhty  to  pay  deb':  and  I  might  ask  those  who 
question  profit.^  whe'her  they  believe  current  operating 
expenses  and  the  nat:  I'.al  deb'  sliould  or  could  be  paid 
cut  of  c.'P'.ti  !  ;-■(■'>.'  If  wo  did  pay  out  of  capital  assets, 
liow  long  would  th.ey  las'  under  sucn  a  program,  and  what 
woud  happen  to  the  country.'  Do  we  wanr  to  liquidate  this 
c  untry,'  If  we  did  pay  then\  out  of  capital  asrets  there 
is  r.o  question  of  v.-hat  would  happen  to  business,  employ- 
ment, and  the  Govtrnment.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  be- 
come so  sociai.^tic  a:.d  communistic  in  this  country  that  we 
despise,  hate,  and  condemn  the  profliLs  either  from  business. 
or  labor,  cr  other  vocations.  I  think  that  is  just  an  excuse 
for  ari.u:n.;n'.  not  a  reason. 

I  think  it  is  far  bttter  for  this  coun'ry  to  go  into  the 
next  depre.-sion,  which  i.s  certainly  coming,  cushion*M  w,th 
tho  profits  of  bu-inr,s.s  than  to  have  no  reserve.  I  think  it 
w.is  just  such  a  cushion  that  enabled  us  to  sustain  ouiselves 


during  the  present   dcp;es.i;on.     Wh're  would  we  be   today 
had  we  gon"  into  th:s  c.'.  pres.-ion  without  prcfi's? 

Mr.  RA\'r:i\.     Mr    Sp<'aker.  wul   ill-'  g.nileman  yield' 
Mr.  LEL.'^ND  M.  FORD.     It  the  gentleman  v. ill  permit.  I 
would  rather  not  yield  until  I  have  compli'i^d  the  ma.n  por- 
tion of  my  speech. 

Let  us  consider  the  effect  cf  repeal  of  <  mbargo  on  th.s 
country.  I  am  going  to  be  for  rep>'al  cf  thi:^  embargo  section, 
and  heie  are  my  rea.^ons: 

E>'I  EC'T    nF    Ki.ru  L    CF    TM'JARCO    ON    THIS    COVNTTY 

1.  It  carries  preponderance  and  maximum  of  safety,  as  it 
gives  real  neutrality  under  internal. onal  law.  All  nations 
are  treated  alik'.. 

The  principles  cf  mt'-rr.ational  law  are  just  as  sound  today 
as  ever.  So  are  the  piincipk.^  of  the  Ten  Commandments. 
Because  all  do  not  cb-.erve  them  is  not  any  naooii  to  \;tiate 
thtm. 

2.  Cuts  cut  dangers  of  lack  of  definition  and  being  .specific. 

3.  The  pu'bKni  ot  maaifammg  gL^od  foieign  ri.'lation.--  w.th 
all  loun'iies  will  be  less  controversial  and  complicated.  Th.s 
m.'ian.^  iiwtr  chances  for  involvement,  ther*  fore  safety. 

4.  Will  n^/t  give  us  additional  unemployn.ent. 

5.  Will  give  us  additional  employmtnt. 

G  Will  help  employ  those  unemployed,  taken  cfl  W.  P.  A., 
and  so  icrth. 

7  Will  put  unemployed  back  on  pay  rolls  of  business,  v.here 
th(y  ptimanently  belong  and  want  to  be,  rathtr  than  on  a 
Gu\erniiit  n;  semidole. 

8.  Wdl  cut  down  governmental  expense  by  lowering  relief 
costs. 

9.  Will  give  our  country  more  taxable  wealth  to  pay  not 
only  our  current  operating  bills  but  al.^o  our  national  uebt. 

10.  Will  not  increase  cur  national  debt. 

11.  Will  help  preserve  democratic  governmait. 

12.  Will  not  furnish  incentive  for  business  to  go  to  foreign 
land.-'. 

13.  Will  protect  our  ov,-n  domestic  mark'.t  after  war  closes. 

14.  By  keeping  industry  here,  will  give  us  a  safer,  more 
adequate  d- fcn^e,  if  needed. 

15.  F*rac;ical  enforcenu  nt  of  law  will  be  eas'er,  less  ex- 
pensive, with  less  responsibiluy  and  accountability  to  fore.gn 
nation.-',  thereby  giving  fewer  international  incidents  that 
might  lead  to  war. 

16  Cash  payment  will  -h.rttn  war  and  tiius  lessen  our 
chaneo  to  gft   m. 

17.  Dangers  of  trouble  over  tranrshipment  will  be  out. 

18.  W.li  not  disturb  any  chancr  wl  may  h.ave  for  reci;\ery. 
1^.  Will    -]ive    U:^    Ixttcr    n.aikct    for    larm    and    all    other 

products. 

20.  Will  protect  our  inve--'n;t.n'  in  merchant  marine,  the 
right  arm  of  the  Navy 

21.  Will  not  turn  over  all  our  shipping  to  foreign  interests. 
In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  I  have  analyzed  tins  bill  to 

the  be.st  of  my  ability,  and  my  judgment  i.--  that  the  r<,pe>al 
of  the  embargo  .Ncciuai  :s  the  safest  cout.se  U>  follow,  as,  m  my 
opinion.  It  carrios  tl..-  pr-  ponderar.ce  and  maximum  of  safety 
for  this  country  and  for  peace.  I  tluiifore  a.sk  evrry  Demo- 
crat and  every  Rv'piibliean  to  vote  for  this  repeal  on  the  com- 
mon nonpartisan  t^round  of  the  safety  and  welfare  of  this 
Nat. on  above  a'l  t  l.-e.     I. Applause. 1 

Mr.  VOORHIS  i  Cjiifornia.  Mr.  Si)eakcr,  does  tlu'  u.jn- 
thman  car.^  t'.  :itl.;  f.*  ^n.^wer  questiuiis? 

xMr  LELAND  M.  F^ORD.  I  believe  that  out  of  court'  sy  to 
the  uentl- man  fi'-m  Te.Kas,  who  yielded  that  I  might  finish 
my  speech,  I  should  n<;t  further  impce  on  his  generosity. 
I  appreciate  his  kindne.ss  to  me. 

TERMISSION  TO  .\DDRESS  TUt  HO'JSE 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  10  minutes  at  the  conclusion  of  the  other 
special  Old'  r^  for  the  day. 

The  SPE.\KER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Kpmmer  cf  California'. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  fioiu 
Pennsylvania? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 
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Mr  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanim.ous  consent  that 
on  Friday  next  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal  and  the  dis- 
position of  such  special  orders  as  have  alr(  ady  been  entered 
for  that  day.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Smith]  may  ad- 
dress the  House  for  30  minutes. 

Tho  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Thi-ri'  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  order  of 
tlie  House  the  gentleman  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Mansfield]  is 
reco^ni/ed  for  20  minutes. 

NErTR.^LTTY 

Mr.  M.ANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  has  been  said  on 
tire  sub.)ect  of  neutrality  that  it  is  riifTicult  for  an\one  to  ad- 
vanc-  a  new  thought  at  this  I. me.  Tho  ijresent  law  forbids 
any  citizen  of  this  country  to  sell  to  a  nation  at  war  any 
arms,  ammunition,  cr  implements  of  war.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  .'■ale  of  articles  of  contraband.  sulIi  as  oil.  gaaoiine, 
ccttcn.  wlie.it,  airplane  parts,  and  variou.;  other  commodi- 
ties u.sod  in  war.  All  the^e  articles  can  be  legally  sold  to  any 
belligerent  Nation,  and  carried  in  American  ships  for  de- 
livery. 

If  our  ship,  are  to  be  permitted  to  cn":age  in  such  trade 
upcn  the  high  seas  they,  with  th.oir  cargoes,  will  be  sub.)ect 
to  seizure  and  confiscation  by  England  and  Fiance  if  their 
cnrroes  are  for  delivery  to  Germ.my.  If  tlie  cargoes  are  for 
England  or  France,  they  will  be  subject  to  bomg  sunk  by 
German  submarints.  This  is  the  course  tliat  v, as  pur.-ued  in 
the  World  War.  and  we  ha\-e  no  reas^.n  to  expect  th.at  a  dif- 
f(r(  nt  course  will  be  pursued  at  this  tune. 

Of  the  28  Arrt  iican  ships  sunk  or  attacked  by  Germany 
before  our  entry  into  tlie  World  War,  I  am  advised  that  only 
1  carried  arms,  ammunition,  or  implfments  of  war.  The 
other  27  shij-s  had  c.irgoe.s  that  could  not  be  so  classed,  though 
much  of  it  con.- 1st ed  of  oil,  wheat,  cotton,  nee,  and  various 
oihfr  articlos  nece.-sary  for  an  army  in  war.  The  sale  of 
such  .uticles  to  a  nation  at  war  is  permissible  undf^r  our 
present  neutrality  law  and  our  ships  are  legally  pcimiltcd  to 
carry  them  m  the  war  zones. 

In  thf  early  discussions  of  this  subject  many  persons,  with 
the  b;'st  of  intentions,  were  petitioning  Congress  to  keep  the 
prtstmt  neutrality  law  intact,  without  any  amendment  what- 
ever. From  the  lights  before  them  at  tho  time  th(y  thought 
that  such  would  be  the  b'st  course  to  keep  us  out  cf  the  war. 
Prrhaps  no  one  at  this  time  who  is  familiar  with  the  subject 
wcaild  tavor  keeping  our  present  law  without  amendment,  as 
it  permits  our  ships  to  engage  in  the  same  lines  of  traffic  that 
causrd  us  to  get  into  the  World  War. 

If  we  are  to  be  kept  out  of  the  war,  our  ships  must  not  be 
permitted  to  carry  any  contraband  to  any  belLgercnt  nation. 
Such  a  course  might  temporarily  inflict  heavy  looses  upon  our 
merch.ant  marine,  but  such  losses  would  bi'  light  as  compared 
with  conditions  that  might  result  m  the  event  our  present 
neutrality  law  should  remain  in  force,  without  amendment, 
and  which  would  almost  certainly  re.«ult  in  our  becoming 
Invoh.'ed  in  the  conflict,  as  was  the  case  in  1917. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  engage  in  a  general  discussion  of 
the  neutrality  question  at  this  time.  The  bill  is  not  before 
the  House,  and  we  do  not  know  what  form  it  will  take  before 
It  leaves  the  St^nate.  I  will  simply  call  attention  to  a  few 
features  that,  m  my  opinion,  have  not  been  fully  understood 
by  'he  public,  and  some  of  which  have  been  unduly  minimized 
in  the  general  dlscu^.^lons. 

In  the  first  place,  an  effort  has  bopn  made  to  create  the 
im.pi'o.ssion  that  the  manufacture! s  of  war  materials  are  back 
cf  the  bill  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  in  order  that  they 
may  be  pornntted  to  sell  their  products  to  the  warring  nanons. 
This  contention  does  not  seem  to  be  borne  out  by  the  facts. 

The  Congressmen  from  the  districts  where  these  articles 
nre  principally  manufactured  are  generally  opposed  to  the 
repeal  of  the  cmb.irco.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
MiiLFRi.  who  delivered  a  very  able  argument  a'-iamst  repeal, 
call  d  attention  to  the  fact  that  his  district  peihaps  manu- 
factured more  arms  than  any  other  district  m  the  United 


States,  and  that  his  manufacturers  were  very  much  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  who  is  doubtless  more  interested 
than  any  other  person  in  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  air- 
planes, is  using  all  the  powers  at  his  command  in  opposition 
to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  would  constitute  an  unneutral  act  in  favor  of  Eng- 
land and  France,  and  to  the  detriment  of  Germany.  •'Arm.s. 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  are  the  only  commodi- 
ties whose  sale  to  belligerents  is  prohibited  by  the  Neutrality 
Act.  With  the  po-ssible  exception  of  airplanes,  probably  none 
of  these  articles  would  be  sold  to  any  of  the  warring  nations  if 
the  embargo  should  be  repealed.  These  nations  are  already 
well  supplied  with  such  things  and  have  the  greatest  factories 
in  the  world  for  turning  out  more  if  needed.  What  these 
nations  need  above  all  other  things  is  gasoline,  and  the  sale 
of  gasoline,  together  with  its  delivery  in  American  ships,  is 
permussible  under  pre:;ent  law. 

Early  in  the  World  War  Lord  Kitchener  realized  the  im- 
portance of  gasoline,  or  petrol,  as  he  called  it,  for  military 
purposes.  His  interview  with  Irvin  S.  Ccbb  was  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  December  5,  1914,  in  which  he 
referred  to  it.  Under  present  conditions  gasoline  is  a  thou- 
sand times  more  important  than  it  was  in  Kitchener's  time. 
Without  It  there  is  no  practical  way  of  mobilizing  or  moving 
a  mechanized  army.  Without  it  U-boats  and  airplanes  could 
no:  opeia'e. 

The  great  tanks  now  massed  along  the  German -Fi-ench 
border  require  great  quantities  of  gasoline,  the  20-ton  type 
consuming  1  gallon,  for  each  mile  traveled.  Mr.  Fi'iedenburg, 
the  great  German  tconomist,  has  estimated  that  Germany 
would  require  from  12.000.000  to  20,000,000  tons  of  gasoline 
annually  for  a  complete  offensive.  Her  needs  of  crude  oil  for 
all  military  purposes  are  estimated  at  from  84.000,000  to 
140.C00.000  tons. 

r.Ir.  Frank  I.  Weller,  of  the  Associated  Press,  has  recently 
published  an  interesting  article  from  which  it  will  appear 
that  Germany  is  fairly  well  supplied  so  far  as  her  gasoline 
need--,  are  concerned.  Her  domestic  production  of  crude  oil 
is  sufficient  to  supply  about  one-third  of  her  peacetime  needs, 
and  this  has  been  augmented  by  a  somewhat  larger  produc- 
tion from  oil  fields  in  Poland. 

Germany's  principal  supplies  of  gasoline  are  expected  to 
come  from  Rumania  and  Russia,  especially  from  Russia, 
which  has  had  an  enormous  petroleum  production  in  the 
Baku  district.  Germany  also  produces  large  quantities  of 
ga.-oline  from  coal  and  lignite,  but  the  cost  of  this  is  said  to 
be  much  greater  than  that  of  gasoline  produced  from 
petrol'.um. 

So  far  as  I  am  advLsed,  England  and  France  have  no  do- 
miestic  production  of  petroleum  or  gasoline.  Their  supplies 
must  all  be  inrported,  and  neither  railroads  or  pipe  lines  are 
available  for  the  purpose.     It  must  all  go  in  by  tanker  ships. 

On  June  30  last  there  were  1.546  tankers  afloat  of  2.000  tons 
and  over.  These  were  the  ships  of  all  nations,  and  of  these, 
1.165.  or  three-fourths  of  the  total,  were  under  the  registra- 
tion of  4  countries — Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Norway, 
and  Holland,  respectively.  The  other  381  tankers  were  under 
the  registration  of  various  other  countries.  22  in  number. 

If  Congress  passes  the  bill  prohibiting  American  tankers 
from  carrying  ga.".olme  to  any  belligerent,  then  England  and 
France  will  be  virtually  restricted  to  the  tankers  under  their 
own  registration  to  supply  their  needs.  The  365  tankers 
under  our  registration  would  be  prohibited  by  law  and  those 
cf  Norway,  Sweden.  Holland,  and  other  countries  being  prac- 
tically prohibited  on  account  of  their  geographical  location 
frcm  engaging  in  such  trade. 

On  June  30  last  England  had  431  tankers  and  France  44. 
Some  of  these  have  since  been  destroyed,  notably  the  French 
ship  Euiilc  Minuet,  the  largest  tanker  afloat,  with  its  cargo 
cf  12G.000  barrels— 19,000  tons — of  oil.  This  ship  received  its 
cargo  at  the  port  cf  Texas  City,  in  the  district  I  have  the  honor 
to  represent.  It  is  said  to  have  been  the  largest  ship  that  ever 
entered  a  Texas  port,  and  its  cargo  of  19,000  tons  was  perhaps 
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the  larrrcst.  cr  at  l-i-'  nr.--^  of  tho  largest,  ever  carried  In  an 
cc''an-j7  -iHs'  ship. 

The  riestructicn  of  'Ills  hUE^c  tink'-r  uM'h  it,s  immen"-e  carno 
of  sucii  vital  milJ  arv  imprirtar.co.  is  a  dJ.stincMve  los:s  to  the 
western  pcwe'-"?.  Ovv.ni:  to  the  fa:t  iha'  ea:>olinf^  is  thf'ir 
proati^sf  p'  -  b!  ■  v.  a;-  i  •  d  urA  that  tank'T  sh.p;  av.ilablo 
for  its  trar4.s;>-r'.\'.T;  w  11  b*^  rrca'ly  reduc'^d  in  nur'^b:^  in  t!.-? 
t  V'Tit  iho  Sen.it.'  b.il  b<  corr.os  K.u'.  it  is  impc-.-.ib'e  '-j  g.vo  a 
ip.i>cn.ib;r  rv.t'u'il:<  n  ..f  the  extent  of  such  a  loss. 

If  th'  fn.barso  lo  repmlixl,  as  provided  in  the  bill  n^^w  before 
th'^  Sfnut  th--n  c:t.z?ns  of  the  United  States  will  be  prr- 
m;ttpd  in  st'l!  to  the  warnnt;  powers  arms,  ammunition,  and 
in.pl<  rr.enr>  of  war.  On  the  other  hand,  no  American  ship 
w,h  b  permitted  to  carry  p:i.>oline  or  anything  el.-.c  across  the 
oc-nm  for  delivery  to  any  bclIiKercnt. 

Ail  tho  nat.ons  at  w  ir  would  do'.ibtlncs  be  clad  to  have  us 
.^e.l  and  deluer  gasoi-n-^  to  them.  Would  any  of  them  pur- 
ch.i.'^e  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  us  if 
tlv.r  ■  u-  -'^  no  (  b-tri;r':ons,  lecal  or  other^'.'ise,  to  interfere? 
I  reaper* fully  .submit  that  1  t)elieve  they  would  not  do  so. 
because  they  have  am;;le  .'^uppiies  on  hand  and  ample  mdu.s- 
tn.d  plants  for  matinc:  more  in  the  event  their  supplies  should 
ber  )me  exhausted  or  greatly  redu'^ed. 

Th'^  g-n' len-jan  from  Pennsylvania  'Mr.  Allen  1  on  last 
Tue>diy  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  World  War 
ie.^s  than  10  percent  of  the  allied  purchases  in  th.is  country 


was  for  munitions.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MiLi  ER  :  in  this  cnr.n-tction  called  attention  to  th*^  fact  that  we 
fuinishrd  practically  no  arm.s  to  our  Aibcs,  but  that  they. 
having  ample  .supplies,  actually  furnL^hcd  us  v.ith  such  thin^ts. 
at;d  th.-\t  at  the  cLso  ni  the  war  our  3old:crs  were  still  using 
Frt  nc!i  pun.-. 

In  '■:-."  (x:  ':nrt  cirt  timstanee^  I  am  thercu^hlv  cotmnred 
th"!'  tlip  T'P  n!  cf  tlv  embargo  on  arms,  ammunit.on,  and 
impiem-ents  of  war  is  entirely  immaterial  and  will  net  injure 
or  b'.'nefit  any  nation  now  at  war. 

On  "he  eth'.T  hand,  the  provi^^ion  in  the  Senate  bill  prohibit- 
in;?  '  ur  .^!i;p-:  from  enc  iging  in  tiie  iran.^pnrtation  of  all  com- 
nu  re  ■  wit.'i  t.^.'"'  warring  nations  will  greatly  injure  the  cause 
of  Enyl.rul  and  Prance  and  should  not  b-^  enac'cd  exi^t^pt  i'^v 
the  sole  purp-^'-e  of  it.^  having  a  tendency  to  keep  our  Nation 
cu'  of  the  c  r.liit.     !  Applause.! 

Mr  Fpeak'M-.  I  ha\e  he-e  a  statement  furnished  me  by  the 
Un't  d  States  Maritime  Comimi.ssion  showing  the  num.b-'r  of 
tankers  m  u.-e  on  June  30  la.st  by  all  nation.;,  the  age,  tonnn^e. 
and  speed.  Th:--.  I  be'ievp,  will  be  cf  general  intfre;;'-  to  all 
Mcr  b  rs.  and  I  ask  unanim.ous  ccrusent  that  it  mav  b"  in- 
serted in  th^  Rfcokd  m  conn-^ction  with  my  remark^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
req'.ie.-t  cf  the  gr-ntl'^man  fre.m  Texas  'Mr.  Mansftfld;? 

There  was  no  cbi'^'  tion. 

Th.e  s'atem.ent  referred  to  fnllows: 
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Mr.  JOHNS.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  M.\NSF1ELU.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Tlie  gentleman  says  he  does  not  feel  it  would 
make  anv  ciilferenee  whether  ue  repeal  the  embargo  claiisc 
or  net      Th.a!  !>  mc  true,  why  repeal  it  then.^ 

Mr.  MAN.-.FIKLD.  I  m.iay  say  to  tiie  utiitlcnian  that  so  far 
;(.->  I  am  cniueined  I  consider  it  imma; trial.  I  would  be  glad 
to  vote  eith'^r  way.  provided  it  meets  with  the  m  ijority  view 
of  the  Hcu.s*'  and  St^nate.  I  would  be  glad  to  foilcw  the  Ime 
el  It...--!  u.-.. stance  along  that  hnc.  It  app€>ars  at  this  time 
that  the  Senate  is  going  to  repeal  it  by  a  larue  majority,  and 
it  we  tc.nk  a  different  view  we  perhaps  would  be  killing  time 
anil  not  acrcmpl;>h;ng  anything. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Will  the  centleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.'\NSFIELD.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  understood  the  gmtleman  to  say  that 
in  his  judgment  it  would  not  make  any  difference  to  any 
cth'T  nation  whether  we  repealed  or  not — not  that  it  would 
n>  t  make  any  difference  to  us.  Maybe  I  was  m  error.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  stated  the  other  proposition — 
tliat  is.  It  would  not  make  any  difference  to  us.  Does  the 
gentleman  ft  el  that  if  we  repeal  it  we  will  incur  the  ill  will 
of  Germany  and  the  good  will  of  the  Allies.  so-ealLd? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe,  if  it  is  understood,  we  would 
be  more  likely  to  incur  the  ill  will  of  England  and  France 
than  nf  Germany. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN      If  we  refused  to  repeal  it? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  Th.a  is,  if  we  couple  with  it  the 
proliibiiie-n  cf  our  ships  to  engage  in  trade,  including  the 
hauling  (it  casohnc  m  our  ships. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.ANl-FjELIJ.     I  yield  to  th(   gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr  PATRICK.  Does  not  tht'  gentltman,  in  analyzing  thi- 
posit ;un  oJ  the  inanutaelurers  of  implements  of  v.ar  and  from 
str.dying  thi  figures  presented  here,  believe  that  so  far  as 
th'ir  proiit  and  interests  are  concerned  they  are  protecting 
thf  present  embargo  for  the  purpose  of  sending  all  unas- 
siinbled  munitions  of  war  and  matters  of  that  kind  to  be 
asstmbied  later,  so  that  they  can  be  sent  on  our  ships,  as 
th>'y  will  be  .sent  out  to  all  belligerents  on  the  high  seas  on 
sh.ps  flying  our  flag  and  manned  by  our  men?  May  I  ask 
fuither  if  that  dee.^  not  give  them  a  better  avenue  of  sale 
of  the  munitions  of  war  while  still  holding  the  manufactured 
or  finished  product  h<  re  so  as  to  .swell  their  market  rather 
llian  cut  It  off,  so  there  can  be  no  sending  of  any  of  the 
things  that  m.ay  be  ased  in  high  explosives  in  a  war  on  our 
\i  -sell  unasst-mbkd.  but  to  be  asst  mbicd  after  they  reach 
th  ■  place  neaj-  v. lure  they  are  to  be  used? 

Ml  MANSFIELD.  There  is  so  much  in  what  the  gcntle- 
m.in  -tales  I  do  not  believe  I  can  remember  all  of  it. 

Mr  PATRICK.  I  will  try  to  bod  it  down.  Does  not  the 
gi'ntlenian  belie\-e  that  with  the  seas  open  to  American  ves- 
sel thry  can  unload  the  unfinished  products  by  cur  merchant 
niaiine  and  get  a  bigger  profit  and  quicker  money  fror.i  the 
biL-'nc^s  fh'-'V  are  in  than  if  tlie  cm.bargo  vs'cre  lepeal^d? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  possibly  true,  but  I  am  not 
rf'ixtif^il  to  answer  that  question, 

Mr.  RICH.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
.':■■;  .\in.ia. 

Mr  RICH.  The  gentleman  believes  that,  notwithstanding 
anv  Neutrality  Act  that  might  be  pa>sed.  it  is  our  duty  h,ere 
not  *o  fi.'ure  otit  what  is  for  the  best  interests  of  any  particu- 
1:11  na'ion  m  Europe,  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  v>c  ought  *o 
pi' e  even.-  concern.  fir<t,  to  keeping  th's  country  cut  of  war. 
and.  S'  conri,  to  doing  the  tiling  that  is  best  for  America  and 
it^  pcT'le?     [Applause.! 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  my  attitude.  I  would  be  glad 
to  injure  all  those  countries  reasonably,  if  ncces:-ary,  to  keep 
us  cut  of  war.    I  would  not  consent  to  injure  them  otherwise. 

iKere  the  gavel  fcll.l 
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Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKFR  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest cf  tne  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  DonderoI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DONDERO.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  think  we  are  all  united  m  our  deter- 
mination to  k^  ep  this  country  cut  of  war,  but  there  is  some 
difference  of  opii.ion  as  to  how  best  that  might  be  done.  If 
we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  do  we  not  stand  almost  in  the 
same  position  as  the  football  referee  who  attempts  to  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  after  the  game  has  begun,  either  to 
help  cr  hurt  one  of  the  teams  on  the  field? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  logic  in  what 
the  gentleman  has  stated.  It  would  have  been  better  if  we 
had  acted  before  the  war  actually  came  on.  However,  if  we 
go  ahead  and  prohibit  our  ships  from  conveying  the  necessary 
thing'^  to  the  other  countries  that  they  would  otherwise  reap 
the  benefit  of,  we  are  injuring  them,  and  perhaps  more  so 
than  we  are  Germany. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  In  other  words,  the  position  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  that  as  far  as  that  pha.se  of  the  neutrality 
bill  is  concrncd  it  should  be  left  as  liberal  as  possible  to 
Ameiiean  .^hipping? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  think  .so;  yes.  That  would  be 
my  judgment. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  With  the  consent  cf  the  gen- 
tlrman  from.  Texas,  and  replying  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  ficr.i  Michigan  IMr,  Donbero',  may  I  say  that 
v.T  are  ndtiier  a  referee  nor  a  participant  in  the  war  going 
on  in  Europe,  .'■o  w  do  not  make  or  ch.ange  the  rules  insofar 
as  the  conduct  of  the  belligerents  is  concerned. 

I  .should  like  'o  m.:*ke  this  observation:  That  if  it  is  unneu- 
tral after  the  war  starts  to  change  cur  law  with  reference  to 
any  provision  of  it  which  affects  Germany  adversely,  would 
it  not  be  just  as  unneutral  to  change  any  provision  of  the 
law  that  affects  the  Allies  adversely? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Most  certainly,  exactly;  that  is  my  argu- 
ment; tha'  we  should  not  change  the  rules  of  the  game. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  We  could  not  make  any 
change,  then.  We  cannot  have  cash  and  carry,  because  cash 
and  carry  will  hurt  the  Allie.s.  and  therefore  we  cannot  change 
the  law  now  inasmuch  as  the  war  has  started.  The  whistle 
has  blown,  and  we  cannot  change  the  law.  We  are  helpless. 
We  cannot  change  the  provisions  either  way,  as  I  understand 
th*^  gentleman.  Such  a  position  is  wholly  illogical.  We  can 
make  any  change  In  our  own  law  at  any  time. 

Mr.  DONDERO.    Let  me  ask  this  question, 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    What  about  my  question? 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Texas  believe 
that  if  the  German  ships  stood  outside  the  3-miIe  limit  ready 
to  obtain  amis  and  ammunition  from  the  United  States  we 
would  be  in  special  ses.sion  of  Congress  here  in  Washington 
today? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  believe  I  catch  the 
qU'''.«Ufn. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  If  Germany  were  over  here  ready  to  obtain 
arms  and  am.niunition  from  us  and  had  control  of  the  seas, 
d'  es  the  gentleman  believe  we  would  be  in  special  session  of 
Ccmgress  today? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  do  not  know.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned.  I  do  not  care  a  continental  about  Germany, 
or  the  Allies,  either.  I  am  looking  at  the  question  from  our 
own  viewpoint  alone. 

Mr  DONDERO.  None  of  us  does.  Let  us  do  our  thinking 
en  this  side  of  the  AMantic. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  am  thinking  about  our  own 
interests.  I  rather  resent  the  Idea  that  some  think  that 
because  certain  persons  take  one  position  they  are  trying  to 
hurt  someone  else.  The  question  the  gentleman  raises  is  that 
you  cannot  change  the  rules  of  the  game  alter  the  whistle 
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blows  and  the  Kamc  hns  startfd  If  yc^u  cannot  chanqt^  tho 
rules  ;i.s  ih>  y  alTcct  or.-'  cnnt''>tunt.  you  cannot  change  thf^m 
a*  to  th<"  oilur.  If  that  i.s  loc.cal.  ycu  cannot  chanpe  the  law 
at  all.  Wo  cannot  have  cash  ar^.d  cany,  b'Causi'  we  do  n<it 
nnw  ha\t'  any  cash-and-rairy  pri  v.Sion.  and  c  i>h  and  carry 
will  hurt  tho  nlhcr  side.     That  i.-  what  I  mean. 

Mr  DONDERO.  In  an^w.■r  to  tht-  cfnti*  man's  sfal-'ment, 
is  not  that  exactly  the  po-^i'ion  W'  tiujk  w.  1014'  Wi*  rt-tu  td 
to  lay  an  embargo  rn  aim>  b- ca:.-.'  Entl.ind  pin  i>ted  and 
bfcau-Sf  it  would  b  ■  vidlaf.nu  'h»^  law  (if  nati  .n.-^  and  ccnsid  n  d 
an  ur.fMrnd'y  ac*  bv  a.".y  na'. on  aJT- cted  adviT.^t  Iv. 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JCJlIN'SON  \Vc  did  m-t  have  ai.y  -in  h  law 
at  all  m  11*14  W'r  wouM  injt  even  advi:>o  our  prcple  n<  t  to 
travel  <■::  h>  ILivT.n*  ,-h  p.-.  und<'r  t!if  Mclemore  anrt  ndmcnt. 
We  would  not  do  anyl.'.-ny  W'  let  nature  take  Us  cour.-e,  and 
nature  took  its  course  and  we  t;o'  intn  ttie  war. 

Mr  I)ONF)EKO      W''  tv  vt  r  pLicetl  an  embareo  on  arms 

M:    LUTHER  A  JOHNSON      W-'  never  did  havr  an  embareo 
on  a:m    for  l.iO  y.  av-  '.intil  liu.>  proer.t  act  in  11'35. 
He:--  'hr  .M\.  ;  f.  11  1 

The  bPI-lAKI-.H  pro  tnr.pjr>'.  Under  a  spei-;al  (  rcltr  here- 
tofore entend  the  mnitl^'nian  from  Penn.sylvania  .Mr.  Rich! 
is  recopnized  for  10  nv.nut.  s. 

INDUSTRY    AND    EMPLOYMETJT 

Ml.  RICH  Mr.  Spoakir.  it  is  a  ereat  honor  and  pleasure  to 
me  to  hav"  •li«'  prr.d. -c  of  addr*  .xsins  thf  House  wh'.le  the 
Spoaker  !.>  i;:  ;l;r  audience  It  is  a  creat  pleasur<\  bocau^e 
when  he  i.s  m  the  ehair  I  -oin-' mios  provoke  lam.  and  piob- 
ably  s<nnetim'-s  whtn  hv  is  m  the  audience  I  do  th"  same. 
But  thtro  :.^  n^b"  dy  I  \\<  uld  rather  .-ee  on  th.r  (1  ,or  rt  the 
House  u;"h  thic  .th-r  Mt!nb<■r^  tlian  the  Sixakor.  I  can 
"tell  it  to  l-::in.  .ls  it  wt-io  He  .s  always  congmial,  one  of  tho 
ft  iltiA  ,  wi'li  wh  111  wt;  like  to  vis.>oc:att'. 

Wh;:-'  Wf  aro  talking  about  ni  utrality — and  tliat  is  prima- 
rily wliat  we  are  here  for — we  .-i 'mutinies  overlook  other  thin;_'s 
in  this  great  N.ition  o!  i  ur>.  th.nt:<  that  aro  h..ii'p-.'ninu  every 
day.  that  are  pn  bablv  just  a.>  importanr  aiid  'u.^t  as  inter- 
esting to  th.^  American  pt'opU-.  and  prc^bubly  nvue  .-o,  than 
neutrality:  b' cau.M-  v,  hi^i  we  talk  about  n.  utrality  all  we  arc 
thinking  alK)ut  i>  trying  to  do  the  mhi  ih.ng  in  oider  tha* 
If  may  not  provoke  .^olne  othor  nation  or  li  lul  it  to  do  some- 
thine  we  might  dr,ni  unju.^t,  an.d  thus  cau.-e  ih  to  g''t  '.nt(^  a 
world  war.  Wo  do  lut  uani  war,  and  we  cio  not  netd  to 
have  war. 

I  do  not  b'.iii\t'  th.at  the  A:n"rican  peoplo  do  new  or  ever 
will  want  to  get  into  any  war  m  which  thev  will  send  their 
tK^ys  across  the  ocean.  We  have  eni  uch  to  do  lure  ir.  Am.er- 
ica  to  take  care  of  our  iiwn  bu.-.iu>o  When  v.i  have  11.000  000 
people  out  of  work  and  on  the  pay  ro;'.!  of  tlic  F 'de'.al  Gvx- 
ernmenr,  it  is  a  prr.blem.  and  a  m.i^h'y  bi^:  problem,  f;  r  the 
Members  r-f  Congress  to  .solve.  We  liave  so:r.:'  leiU.-^l.iti  r.  to 
pa ->  that  is  essential  and  necessary  in  order  that  v.e  may 
help  get  those  people  back  m  jobs.  Wt  cm  do  it  by  rcp"ali;ig 
seme  laws  or.  at  lea^^t.  a.d  \',  :y  matt -lally. 

The  gentleman  from  California  i  Mr.  Lel.^nd  M.  FordI  miade 
a  neutrality  speech  a  little  while  ago  tint  oiuih'  to  be  di- 
sested  Very  can  fully  by  th.e  Members  of  the  House.  He  stated 
th  it  if  wo  did  no"  uao  en.'ouiatiement  to  busines.-  mo  r-'Sts  m 
th.is  (ountry  it  would  leave  lor  another  country,  and  h.?  i.s 
absolutely  right. 

The  businesMuen  of  a  nation — that  is.  farmers  ami  all 
form.-,  of  businessmen — create  jobs,  and  tliey  can  do  more  to 
create  job>  ihai^.  all  the  State  legislators  and  Coivcre^N.  So 
Congros  nu:.-t  rr.;'.ke  laws  to,  mcouiago  bu.-uuss.  not  kill  it. 
if  you  want  emplo;. ment. 

When  we  cenid  r  the  th.i^.g.s  that  are  vi'al  and  e.s.^.-nt.al 
to  the  wtliait>  <'f  the  Am-rican  people,  we  must  al.-o  con- 
sider the  bu.--ine.-.-m' n  of  this  Nation  who  h.a\e  the  initia- 
ti'/e  and  the  ability  to  go  ahead  and  endeavor  to  operate 
their  busme-s  in  su.  h  a  way  a.■^  to  create  more  job.-.  How 
are  they  going  to  do  this'  Thus  certainly  cannot  be  done 
when  we  ha\e  law-  on  our  statute  bo.  k-  that  m.:ke  it  so 
dirli.'ult  for  a  m.ai^.  with  any  capital  to  operate  that  he  does 
not  wan:  to  go  into  bu.^mess. 


It  is  time  for  tho  M-mbers  of  Congress  to  think,  and 
think  hard,  about  why  the  people  who  ordinarily  would  be 
intere'sred  in  going  ahead  with  bu.^mess  are  refusing  to 
en*er  business.  It  has  been  stated  here  many,  many  times 
that  the  three  things  vitally  e-s-'ntial  to  any  business  enter- 
prise are.  fir.-t,  manFWwer  whuh  i.-  the  employee;  sec- 
ond, the  man  with  abiii'y  who  wiin's  to  ro  ahead  au'.! 
operate  the  busuie,-s.  and  he  is  the  employer:  and  the  third 
1.-  capital.  N.)  bU'ine.s.s  can  eo  ahead  and  succeed  without 
these  three  things  and  they  ha\e  to  woik  hand  in  hand. 
Tht  ir  interest.-,  are  mutual. 

Wh"n  you  have  on  your  statute  books  today  a  law  which 
the  gen'l'H^.an  from  M:ehi,.:an  Mr.  Hoffm.-'.n  1  has  been  .so 
diligently  fighting  to  ha'.e  changed,  'he  Wagner  Act  and 
the  National  Labor  R.'lations  Board.  I  ay  to  you  th-  re  i, 
nothing  tliat  can  b''  done  that  will  cau-e  •  in;)l'i.\'ment  to 
increa.se  more  than  a  change  in  the.-e  acts  so  that  the 
rmployr  and  the  employee  niay  have  the  same  rights. 
There  was  a  time  w  !i  n  the  employer  had  iirhts  to  the 
extent  that  he  could  do  .lust  what  he  pleased,  evt  n  though  it 
was  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  the  cm.nloyee.  and  business  did 
not  succeed  very  well  und'.T  that  plan  and  the  country  did 
not  succeed  very  well,  because  a  f>  w  ponrie  received  too 
much  of  th  '  benefits.  Now  we  have  an  act  whore  the  em- 
ployee or  the  labor  leaders  of  the  employees  are  mal:iir; 
the  rules  und-r  th-  operations  of  'Iv  Wa-U'^r  Act  and  the 
National  Labe»r  R- lation-,  Board,  and  they  are  so  di'tri- 
mental  to  riio  employer  that  the  emjiloyer  has  not  much  say 
about  his  busine.-.s  any  more.  He  i.s  fiiieed  to  ciuit  and  close 
up  his  busines,-.  thus  'hrowm-  men  cait  of  w«  rk.  It  has 
even  gone  to  the  pom;  whei-''  Iv  cannot  take  .  n  am-  new 
employees  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  his  ;  lant  so 
he  can  school  them  for  a  position  of  responsibility.  This  is 
a  pretty  bad  state  of  affairs,  but  it  is  .ju.'t  what  is  han  »  n- 
mg  to  business  in  this  country  ti^day.  A  manufK'uiei  ea:i- 
not  take  on  and  school  young  fellows  ni  th"  practical  side  of 
the  operation  of  his  plant  without  being  interfered  with  by 
the  labor  unions.  The  radical  labor  leaders.  bccau--e  they 
refuse  to  let"  you  take  on  anybody  except  older  employees, 
and  yet  everybody  knows  that  all  men  are  not  efni.tl  m  th*^ 
opi' ration  of  a  business,  and  it  is  now  getting  to  'he  pomt 
wh  're  business  is  not  going  to  go  ahead  until  we  make  cer- 
tain ch.,inef  s  in  the  Wagner  Act  and  get  a  iv  v:  Lab :;r  Board. 

Mr.  H.OFFMAN      Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentUman  yield? 

Mr.   RICH      I  v!.  K!  to  the  gentleman  from  Muhiean 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Will  tho  gentleman  tell  us  something 
about  thi.s?  I  have  Ix^n  told  by  both  the  employees  and  the 
employers  that  where  a  factory  receives  an  extra  order  that 
w^uld  give  extra  work,  if  the  employer  steps  out  and  hires 
some  men.  and  in  the  course  of  6  months,  or  even  later,  after 
that  order  is  finished  these  men  have  to  be  discharged,  they 
get  un»  rnployment  insurance. 

Mr.  RICH.  Well,  that  is  the  case  under  thf  pr>'sent  law. 
They  are  assessed  a  certain  amount  on  wages,  and  the  m.oiu- 
tacturer  has  to  pay  for  it  during  the  time  they  arc  cmiloy.d; 
ao.d  if  a  manufacturer  goes  ahead  and  provides  such  em- 
plovint  nt  for  immediate  work,  which  mitilu  be  expanded, 
•ho-e  men  are  always  on  the  list  of  tliat  tttiployer  and  he 
mu.st  take  those  men  back  before  he  can  e\er  take  any 
other  additional  employees.  If,  for  in.stance.  some  of  his 
eld  employees  have  sons  coming  on  who  liav(>  graduated  from 
school  or  from  college  and  live  right  alone- ide  the  plant,  he 
is  compelled  to  take  men  who  live,  perliaps.  2.i  mil.v,  away 
and  were  inferior  employees  rather  than  to  try  to  take  on 
and  keep  the  employees  that  belong  right  in  'hat  local  c m- 
munity.  It  is  because  we  have  such  laws  that  the  manutac- 
turcr  has  no  say  over  the  employees  after  they  once  i:t  t  a 
foothold,  and  the  gentleman  knows  this.  The  National  Lab' r 
Relations  Board  rendered  a  decision  with  r-'sp,  ci  to  a  manu- 
facturer up  in  New  England  who  had  received  applications 
for  employment,  and  because  th.e  manufacturer  rrfuM'd  to 
tak-^  tho.se  men  they  were  compelled  to  pay  them  a  year's 
ba.  k  s.ilary  That  was  the  d'cision  of  National  Labor  R.  la- 
licns  Boaid.     Did  you  ever  luar  of  such  a  ridiculous  thm^ 
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as  that  in  all  your  life?  It  is  downright  disgusting  and  dis- 
grac  ful.  Yet  the  Government  fosters  such  action  by  the 
Board. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield?  Docs 
not  the  gentleman  think  that  outfit  is  on  its  way  cut? 

Mr.  RICH  W'  U.  I  wUl  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
tli.il  if  we  havi  ojO  Mcmb.  r.-,  of  C.jngits.^  like  the  gentleman, 
w'  oni  we  honor  and  respect,  I  know  quite  w.  11  they  would 
be  :,n  Ih.eir  way  out.     Th^y  would  be  eut. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gcntlrman  tlunk  that  any  govern- 
ment in  the  world  can  exiot  with  peopie  ol  that  t^pe  aduun- 
isieriij^  its  h.ws? 

Mr.  RICH.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  that 
no  bu.->;neso.,  noLhmg,  can  exist  under  conditions  like  thai. 
I  just  wish  that  W''  had  a  lot  mote  m:-n  v/ho  think  the  way 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  doe.s,  becaui,e  he  is  a  sound  and 
sincere  thinker  i.i  that  respect,  and  for  constitutional  gov- 
err.mera.      ,  Ai^p'.au.-e  and  laughter.  I 

Mr.  HOFI'lviAN.  I  am  giad  to  hoar  the  gentleman  say 
"in  that  respect."     ILau?'hter.l 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  KnAWEp).  Tlio  time  of 
the  gent  Ion;  an  from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  .t  additional  ininuies. 

Thp  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  T!ie  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Cox]  not 
onlv  thinks  right  in  that  respect  but  he  is  a  sound  and  sincere 
thinker  in  all  respects.     (Applause  and  laughter. I 

Mr  HOFET^AN.  The  gpntleman  from  Georgia  !Mr.  Coxl 
said  something  about  "that  outfit."  I  presume  he  referred  to 
thp  Labor  Board.  Does  tho  gentleman  think  they  aro  on  their 
way  ou'  fas'  enough,  so  that  we  do  not  have  to  set  stakes 
t(j  see  whetlier  they  are  moving  or  not?  [Laughter.!  I  want 
to  a.sk  tho  gentleman  this  question,  please;  A  coal-mine  oper- 
ator said  h.e  could  use  50  more  m.en.  I  said,  "Why  do  you  not 
use  lluui?'  He  said.  "If  I  hire  50  men  to  fill  oiders  now.  just 
as  .^oon  a'>  busmco  slacks  up  by  the  closing  of  the  Great 
Lake-<.  where  mv  coal  goes.  I  will  have  to  pay  those  men 
unemploymen!  insurance."     Is  that  true? 

Mr  RICH  He  does  not  havf^  to  pay  ih'-'m  unemployment 
in.'uranre  a*^  en  individual.  The  Federal  Government  is  sup- 
posed to  pay  them  unemployment  insurance,  or  the  vStates. 

Mr.  HOITMAN.  Where  docs  the  Federal  Government  get 
the  monev? 

Mr.  RICH.  The  Federal  Government  does  not  have  the 
rieney.  1  Applause  and  laughter.  1  I  want  to  say  to  you  that 
itie  Federal  Government  reaches  down  and  issues  I  O  U's. 
la  t  me  show  you  something  that  will  c^pen  your  eyes.  Here  is 
Mr.  Moreenthau's  Treasury  statement. 

Mr.  HOFl^IAN      It  is  the  same  tiling.    It  is  still  in  the  red. 

Mr.  P.ICH.  Ir  oupht  to  be  printed  in  red,  but  it  is  always 
punted  in  black.  Th.»  y  are  fooling  and  humbugging  the 
!•  opie  by  printing  that  sheet  in  black  every  day.  It  is  red  all 
o\er,  and  each  day  it  is  redder,  and  should  be  so  designated  by 
led  ink. 

Let  me  show  you  how  much  they  have  collected  in  these 
social-security  taxes.  They  have  collected  $158,249,433.08. 
What  do  they  do  with  that  money?  That  is  intended  to  pay 
for  unemployment  insurance  and  social  security.  It  collected 
b  Hiens  of  dollars  since  that  law  went  into  effect.  Where  is  it? 
It  is  m  Government  bond;?.  Let  me  show  you.  We  are 
$40,925,125,000  in  the  red.  We  have  not  got  a  penny.  Your 
giandchildren  will  be  assessed  for  the  debts  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  and  the  Pi'esldent  aro  cre- 
ating. It  is  tho  most  unjust,  the  most  imheard-of  operation 
of  government  that  has  happened  in  the  150  years  of  Amer- 
ican existence:  and  just  think  of  an  administration  that  is 
as  extravagant  as  this  one. 

Let  me  que«te  what  the  President  of  the  United  States  said 
on  July  2.  1932; 

For  3  Icng  years  I  h.Tve  been  going  up  and  down  this  country 
preaching  that  guvernment  cost  too  much.  1  shall  not  stop  that 
prt'aching. 


Have  you  }ieard  the  President  of  the  United  States  in 
the  last  3  years  say  a  word  about  Government  expenses? 
About  economy?     No;  he  is  the  greatest  spender  of  all  ages. 

Mr.  H0FF:\IAN.  I  read  this  morning  that  liis  preacher 
asked  that  Great  Britain  and  France  should  win  this  war. 

Mr.  RICH.  Vv'hat  I  want  to  know  is  why  he  stopped 
preaching,  as  he  promised  the  American  people?  Why  does 
lie  spend  mere  and  m.oie. 

Mr.  HOFFTnLAN.     Because  his  preaching  does  not  match 

with  his  acts. 

Mr.  RICH.  That  is  the  point  exactly.  Very  seldom  they 
do. 

Let  me  quote  you  again  from  the  Democratic  platform  of 
1P32; 

Wp  fnvnr  th'-  mnintenanre  of  the  naticral  creciii  bv  a  Ferierril 
biidgft  aiin\ial!y  balanced  on  the  basis  of  accurau-  executive  enl- 
mates  within  revoDiu.s  raised  bv  a  6\stcm  of  taxation  levied  on 
the  principle  of   the  abi'ity  to  pay. 

Lot  me  say  that  this  adm.inistraticn  has  been  in  power  for 
6  years,  almost  7  years.  They  have  been  off-balanc-e  m.ore 
than  a  billion  and  one-half  dollars,  from  one  and  one-half 
to  four  billion  dollars  every  year.  They  arc  going  to  be  out  of 
balance  $4,000.000  000  this  year.  Is  not  that  terrible? 
Where  arc  you  going  to  get  the  money?  Let  somebody  on 
this  side  tell  me  where  you  are  going  to  get  it.  V/here  is 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  R.'\NKiNi  who  is  always 
telling  us  about  the  utilities  and  how  the  Government  oper- 
ates them?  Let  him  tell  us  where  we  are  going  to  get  the 
m.oney  to  operate  thus  Grovernmcnt.  He  cannot  tell  you. 
There  is  not  a  m.an  in  the  House  of  Representatives  who 
can  tell  mc. 

Mr,  RANKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICH.  There  is  no  better  fellow  in  this  House  than 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  but  neither  he  nor  the 
Speaker  can  tell  how  to  save  money  or  balance  the  Budget. 
ILaugliter.J 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  time  of  the  gentleman 

from  Pennsylvania  has  again  expired. 

LEAVE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent  leave  of  absence  was  granted  to 
Mr.  H.-aVenner  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Welch),  for  1  week. 

EXTENSION  OF  RE5L\RKS 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  at  the  point  immediately 
following  the  last  .speaker  with  reference  to  the  death  of  the 
late  Hon.  Fred  Purnell. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was   no  objection. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Soeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  history  of  the  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  sc 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

MICR.ATORY  BIRD  CONSERVATION  COMMISSION 

The  SPELAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  16, 
section  715a.  United  States  Code,  the  Chair  appoints  as  a 
member  of  the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commission  to 
fill  the  vacancy  thereon,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Cochran  1 . 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remark.?  and  include  resolutions 
adopted  by  the  National  Small  Business  Association  Con- 
vention at  Detroit,  Mich.,  October  10,  11,  and  12. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  on  Friday  next,  after  business  on  the  Speaker's  desk 
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and  any  oth*^r  «p.  ral  orders  lierctoforc  made,  I  may  addre^^^ 
the  House   r  -r    10    miruues. 

The    SPEAKKR      !■>   thne    objection? 

Th- rt'   w.i.--   iir,   cbj'T'ion. 

Mr  COX.  Mr  Sptakor.  I  ak  unan:r:-:ous  consent  that 
on  Thur>day,  aft.r  th-'  ciniplelion  of  th"  'P^ciil  cirders  here- 
tofore entered  I  n'.ay  be  pfrn^itted  to  address  ihe  House  for 
20  minutes 

Tie  SPEAKER      I>  rhere  obi.  ft:,;-? 

Ther.^  w.i..  n  .)  cbjrfticn 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr  COOPER  Mr  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  Hoi.^*-  do 
now   adj'urn. 

Th-'  m'Jtion  was  acr^-^ed  ♦o:  acrnrchnply  lat  2  o'c'.cck  and 
28  mmutrs  p  m  '  the  HuU.se  adjourned  until  loaiorrow. 
Tue.-day.  O-'tcb-T  24,  1939.  at  12  o'clock  noun. 


EXECUnVE  COMMUXICATIONS.  ETC 

IIO.T  Und-r  clau-e  2  of  rul»'  XXIV,  a  U-n.-r  from  th^  Sic:e- 
tary  lA  W.ir.  tian.>mit.lintr  a  report  nl'  do-uns.  aircraft  parts, 
and  atronautical  acce.ssoru's  pur'liased  bv  the  War  Depart- 
ment, was  taken  frrm  the  Speaker's  table  ani  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  E.xpviiditure.s  m  the  Executive  Depart- 
ments. 


PETITIONS.    ETC. 

Under  clau>e  1  rf  rule  XXII.  iv^titions  and  p.ipers  were 
laid  on  th"  Clerk's  de.-k  and  referred  as  follows; 

5817  By  Mr.  HAN'COCK;  Petition  of  the  Citizeas  Coun- 
cil for  Defense  of  F;'?edom  of  Speech.  Robert  B.  Anderson, 
secretary,  of  Syracu.^e,  N.  Y.,  proicstm;:  a^am.--:  u;.-^crimina- 
t:on  in  awardmt;  radio  time  for  the  d.scu.s.-,;on  of  public 
questions:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
F..>-heries. 

5818  By  Mr  HEALEY:  Pet.' ion  of  William  D.  Tribble  and 
5  198  of  the  c;ti/.eti-~  o(  the  E.^^-hih  Ciii.;^re.<Monal  D. strict  of 
Mas&achu.-t  tts.  uiKir-g  Congress  to  maintain  th.p  arm.s  <m- 
bar?o  and  to  ach  :e  to  the  Johnson  Act:  to  tiu'  CMumit- 
tee  on   Fireipn   AfTair.- 

5819.  By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois  Pitition  of  Mrs.  Cyril 
De  Wut  and  11  other  citizens  of  Rock  Inland  Ciaiiity,  111, 
to  k  ep  Arr.erica  ou'  of  war  and  not  sell  any;:.;:-:';  to  war- 
r:n;;  natMns;   to  th.e  C.  mmittee  on  Foreicn  Atra.rs 

5820  Al-o.  petition  of  Mrs  Thecphil  Lie\en>  and  12  other 
ci'i/ens  of  Rock  I-land  Cv;ur-.ty.  111.,  to  keep  America  out  of 
war  and  net  sell  anythur^  to  warring  natkns;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fore!gn  Affairs. 

5821  ALSO,  petition  of  M:v  Harold  K^einm.an  and  108 
resident^i  of  Rock  I;?land  County,  li].,   to  keep  America   at 


peace  and  not  sell  anything  to  w.iriing  nations:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5822.  By  Mr.  SCHIFrT.ER:  Pe*:tion  of  Mrs.  Adam  Ph:Hip.s 
and  members  of  the  Woman's  Hume  Mi.-ionary  Sueie'y  of 
the  First  Melhodi.-t  Church  uf  Cameron.  W  Va  .  ir.LMni^  that 
we  keep  the  piesent  neutralr.y  law  in  fi  rce:  to  the  Cummittee 
en  Foreign  Affairs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTION.S 

Under  cl.i'i-e  3  of  r'lle  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolutions 
w >■!■•"   mtroiiucd  and  se\erallv   releiied  as  fcllcw<. 
By  Mr    A  NO  ELL: 

H.  R.  7592  A  bill  to  lequire  ratification  by  th.e  Seiiate  of 
foreign-traiie  acre,  ments;  to  the  Ccmmi't.-e  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr    RANKIN   'by  request*: 

H  R  7593.  A  bill  to  pro\  ule  Oovernment  protection  to 
uiduws  and  ch.ldrin  uf  deceased  World  War  veterans;  to 
the  Cv  mn.it tee  en  World  War  Veterans'  Legislation. 


PRIVA'IE    BILLS    AND   RESOLUTIONS 

LTnder  c.au.-e  1   of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  re.-.ilutions 
were  int r-r'du  ed  and  s-'\erally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr   COLE  of  New  York: 
H  R  7:)1'4    A  b.ll  L:ian';n.:  a  pons. on  to  Ciarinda  E    Ken- 
yui;,   lo  the  Cotr.mit'ie  rn  In\alid  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  KRAMER 
H  R  7595.  A  bill  for  the  I'elief  of  Eueene  Gruen  and  Ins 
wife.  Kate,   to  the  Ccminittee  on  Immigration  and  Natuial- 
l2ation. 


SENATE 

Tri:.<nAY,  Orior.KR  ill,   lO'.O 

'Lt'rii.>la'ivr  day  of  \Vednt\daij,  Octubtr  4.  1939) 

Thie  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian,  en  the  expiration 
of  th"  recess. 

Th'  Chaplain.  Rrv  Z'Barney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
foili  wm.:  prayer: 

O.  Tlir:u  who  art  the  giver  of  every  mod  and  perfect  gift. 
We  'i-.ank  Thee  for  Thy  manifold  ble.-^.^a-.;-  l>'^tuw.'d  upon  us 
and  up  ill  our  tciuv.  d  country.  Give  to  u-.  ci-ar  Lord,  a 
real  love  for  the  day'-,  work,  but  del;\er  u.>  from  its  bondage 
when  the  hours  of  toil  are  past.  Help  us  lo  be  .-iiuere  in 
word  and  deed,  and  give  to  us  that  high  inteprity  of  i>u:po-e 
that  shall  build  up  a  moral  and  spiritual  reserve  apain.it  all 
undue  strains.  Grant  that  we  may  never  tnf^e  with  life, 
and  lio  Thou  ke.  p  our  heaits  pure  and  our  thinking  straight, 
that,  thoui^h  the  w:nds  may  blow  and  the  tempests  race 
against  us,  we  may  find  ourselves  untroubled  and  unafraid, 
as  we  stand  firm  on  tlie  Rock  of  Ages,  touched  by  the  brea'h 
of  a  Wordless  Presence,  and  soothed  by  the  sense  of  Thy 
sheltering  love.  We  aik  it  in  the  name  of  Je.-us  Chriot,  our 
Lord.     Amen, 

TTIE   .TOURNML 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barki  fv.  and  by  unanimous  consent,  thn 
reading  of  the  Journal  rf  \h:  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Monday,  Oc'ober  23.  193y.  was  di.-penscd  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CLL    OF   THE    HOLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  .-u-"--st  the  ab:-enee  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     The  derk  will  call  the  roll. 
Ihe  Ciiief  Clerk  c.iiled  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
an-wered  to  their  names: 


.•\da:;,.s 

Andrews 

.^,-fiur>t 

Au-t:n 

Bajlt-y 

Biiiikhend 

Barbiiiir 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Borah 

Bridges 

Brown 

Billow 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Carauav 

C'hanlU-r 

C'aa   -■.- 

t":ark,  Idaho 

Clark   Mo. 

Conr.ally 


Danaher 

Vd.:  is 

Diiuahey 

Downey 

Ellender 

Frailer 

Cfeort;e 

Cierry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

GufTey 

Giirney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herr.ng 

H:1I 

Hi.chp<= 

Johnson.  Calif. 
Johnson,  Colo. 


King 

La  FoUette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Lucas 

Lundoen 
McCarran 
McKellar 
McNary 

Maloiiey 
Mead 

MlilfT 

Mmton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norris 

Nye 

O  Mahnney 

Ov-.Tton 

Pepper 

Pittman 

RadchfTe 

Rey!K)ld.s 


St-hwartz 

Srhwfllrnbarh 

Sheppard 

Ship.stead 

Slattcry 

Smathfrs 

Pmlth 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tobry 

Town^end 

Triunau 

Tydlngs 

Vandenbers 

Van  Nuys 

WapntT 

\Va:sh 

White 

WUey 


Mr  MINTON  I  announce  that  the  Senator  fiwm  Wa4i- 
ington  Mr.  Bone  1  and  the  Senator  fidm  Virginia  i  Mr. 
Gl.ass  :  are  detained  from  the  Senate  Ij'^cau^e  of  illness. 

Th.e  S'  nator  from  Montana  .Mr.  Wheeler]  is  unavoidably 
deta:ned 

Mr  McNARY.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Kan.>as 
!Mr.  Refd  i  is  nece'-.-anlv  absent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  N:nety-one  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present, 

PETITIONS 

Mr.  LODGE  presented  petitions  of  sundry  citizens  of  the 
State    of    Massachu.setts.    praying    for    the    preservation    of 

Amertcan   neutrality   and   also   that    the   United   States   join 
with  other  neutral  nations  m  efforts  to  achieve  a  speedy,  just, 
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and  lasting  peace,  and  protesting  against  the  sale  of  anns 
and  munitions  to  warring  nations,  which  were  ordered  to  be 
on  the  table. 

neutrality    and    PE.\CE    of    the    united    states — AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DOWNEY  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  tl:ie  joint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res.  306),  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to 
be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  proposod  bv  Mr.  Downfy  to  the 
Joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Ro.^.  306).  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  viz:  At  the 
ir.d  (if  the  Joint  resolution  add  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  20,  (ai  From  and  aitrr  the  approval  of  Ihi.s  Joint  resolu- 
tion It  shall  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause 
to  be  exported,  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  wnr  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States,  except  to  nations  on  the  American  Con- 
tinenUs  engaged  m  a  defensive  war  against  a  non-Anurican  state 
or  states. 

"(b)  The  President  may.  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such 
ruks  and  reeulation.s,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  as  mav  be  neces- 
sary and  prep.'r  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provis"jn.s  of  tins  ."^cti-jn; 
and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authcntv  conferred  on  him  by 
till.-  section  througii  such  officer  or  officers,' or  agcncv  or  agencies, 
a^  he  .'■l.all  diiect. 

"ici  Any  arms,  rimmunition.  or  Implements  of  war  exported  or 
attempU'd  to  be  exported  from  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
any  ol  the  provision.s  of  thi.s  section  and  any  ve.'^sel  or  vehicle 
ccntainmp  the  same  shall  tje  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections 
1  t.)  a  !ncJu.-^!ve.  title  6.  chaptir  30.  of  tlio  act  approved  June  15, 
1^17   (40  Stat.  223   225;  U    S    C.  title  22,  sees    238  245i. 

■•(di  In  tlie  cnsv-^  nf  the  forfeiture  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implcmer.i-  of  v.;,!  l.y  rf.i,-on  of  a  violation  ot  thi.'-  ."-ection.  no  pub- 
lic or  pruate  sale  shall  be  required,  but  such  arms,  ammuniti.'n. 
or  impltinrnis  cf  war  .-liall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
for  such  use  or  dispo'^al  theuof  as  s!uili  be  appro\cd  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  th?  Uiiifed  Statis." 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
propos'  d  by  him  to  the  jcint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res.  30G> .  Nou- 
trahty  Act  of  1939,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to 
be  punted,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amendment  Intend  r1  tei  be  prcpo;ed  bv  Mr  La  Foliette  to  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  iH  J.  Res.  306)  vi.'.:  At  the  end  of  the  Joint 
resolution  in.S' rt  iln    following  new  section: 

"Sec-  — .  (a)  Exc,  pi  w.  case  of  attack  by  armed  forces,  acttml  or 
Imnirdiuteiy  thr<atcncd.  upon  the  United  States  or  its  Territorial 
po-ssesMons.  or  by  any  ncn-Ameiican  natioa  against  any  c:untry 
m  the  Western  H>  ini-piiere,  a  nat.uiial  adv.sory  election  shall  be 
held  m  the  sevr:,:!  S'al.vs  upon  the  question  ol  "war  or  peace  prior 
to  any  declaration  of  WAr  by  the  Cciigross. 

"(b)  Every  citii:en  of  the  United  States  qualified  to  vote  according 
to  the  laws  cf  the  Slate  of  which  he  vt  she  is  a  resident  shall  b'^ 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election.  Such  election  shall  be  held  and 
condiK'frd  under  such  rules  and  regtilation*^  as  may  be  prescribed 
by  th'.'  fte.U'J  States  Referendum  Elot  tion  Board,  except  that  such 
rlectr  n  ^!i:ol  he  by  seen  t  written  ball.n  and  shall  be  conducted  as 
ne;,rly  a.s  fx-is.'ibie  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the  several  States 
lor  Ihe  r,  ,r.ciu(  t  ol  their  rp.-pective  State  elections. 

"(C)  There  i^  hereby  created  a  Uniltd  Stut<-s  Referendum  Elec- 
tion Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  thH  section  as  the  Board)  to 
be  compcst-d  of  tlie  President  of  the  Senate,  three  members  of  the 
Sena'e  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  ol  the  Senate,  and  of  whom  net  more  than  two  shall  be 
nuinbei-s  fjf  the  same  poliiical  part\.  throe  mcnibers  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Representatives  lo  be 
appoint^'d  by  the  S[3eaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  of 
win  -n  iKjt  more  thnn  tvvo  shall  be  nicmbers  of  tlio  same  pnlitlfal 
]  .  ity  Any  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be 
tilled  m  the  «amp  m.anner  a.-  in  the  case  of  an  original  appointment. 
The  President  of  the  Senate  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board  ex 
officio,  bet  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  ca.se  of  an  even  division 
between  the  members.  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve 
without  additional  compfn'^Htion.  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for 
trav' 1.  sub-i-tence  and  other  neeessarv  expenses  incurred  by  them 
In  the  exercise  of  the  functions  vc-ted  in  the  Board 

"(d)  The  national  ndvi.scry  election  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
called  wh.rnevei  fijv:r  or  more  members  "cf  the  Board  s!ia!l  file  with 
the  Secretary  cf  Slate  of  the  United  States  a  written  den. and 
thrrrfor  The  question  to  be  submitted  at  the  elccticn  shall  b,-^. 
Under  ex.stlnj;  conditions  shall  the  United  States  go  to  war?  The 
Secretary  of  State  shall  by  proclamation  fix  the  day  of  the  election, 
which  shall  be  he  Ki  not  less  than  1.j  da\.s  from  the  iiliii'.;  \.  ith  him 
if  the  demanci  for  the  election  a.=i  herein  provided 

"lei  In  conducting  any  such  election  the  Board  hha!!,  so  far  as 
practie.ihlr.  u-e  tla  election  officads  and  ti^  poiiii.g  places  provided 
lor  by  the  laws  of  the  s(  vcral  States 

"(fl  There  Is  hereb'.-  authorizrd  to  be  npprt^priatod.  cut  of  a:iv 
mil:  y  Hi  tlie  Treasury  not  otherwise  f-{:prr printtd.  ."^urh  snm.-i  ns 
m,.-.  b'"  i;(C(?^ary  to  enable  tlir  Board  to  carry  nut  its-  functions  nnd 
duties  ;,;.,'i  •;,(  B  ,;.cl  is  spcciflcallv  authorised  and  en.powered  to 
make  a:  iaiaa-u:e.!t--  with  the  Cl  ivi  rnor.-  of  the  s<.-verai  States,  or 
other  appropriate  State  officer-  <  r  wi'h  t.'Wns,  cities,  villages,  and 
count. es   or   their   rcppeclive   officers,   lor   Ubin-:   the   Stale   or   local 


election  ofUcers.  employees,  and  equipment  in  the  conduct  of  the 
said  election;  and  the  costs  and  expenses  for  lioluing  the  said 
election  shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  provided  by 
liie  lav.'s  cf  the  respective  States. 

"(g)  The  Board  shall  m.ake  public  Immediately  the  results  of 
each  national  advisory  election,  together  with  the  "number  of  votes 
cast  In  each  State  for  and  against  the  question  submitted  at  the 
election." 

Amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  La  Follette  to  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  19^9  iH.  J.  Res.  306).  viz: 

On  page  16,  line  14,  after  the  word  "transferred".  Insert  "for 
cash." 

On  page  17,  line  6.  after  "States",  Insert  the  following  new  sen- 
tenre:  "As  used  in  this  subsection,  the  term  cash'  shall  not  include 
ordinary  commercial  credits  or  short-time  obligations." 

At  the  end  of  the  Joint  resolution  Insert  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: * 

"EXPORT  CONTROL   BOARD 

"Sec.  — .  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  shall  thereupon 
establish  an  Export  Control  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  In  this 
section  as  the  Board),  to  be  composed  of  a  chairman  lo  be  appointed 
by  the  President;  the  Secretaries  of  Slate,  Commerce,  and  Interior; 
two  Members  of  the  Senate,  lo  be  appointed  by  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  net  moie  thnn  one  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  .samo 
political  party;  and  two  Members  of  the  Hctise  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives! 
not  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same  polilkai 
party.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  not  affect 
the  power  of  th?  remaining  members  to  execute  the  functions 
cf  the  Board,  and  shall  be  tilled  in  the  same  manner  as  tne  original 
tippointmcnt. 

■(b)  In  order  to  prevent  the  growth  and  subsequent  collapse  of 
a  shcTt -lived  wur  boom,  with  its  attendant  danger-^  to  our  peace. 
prosperity,  and  cost  of  livmc.  it  shall  be  the  du^v  of  the  Board 
to  limit  the  aniiual  exporiation  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  to  each  state  named  in  any  such  proclamation  to  the  aver- 
age annual  exports  to  each  such  slate  from  tho  United  States 
during  any  4  consecutive  years  of  the  12-year  period  immediately 
preceding  the  dale  such  proclamation  is  issued. 

"(C)  The  B..aid  shall  compute  for  each  iuch  state  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  average  annual  exports  of  commodities  from  the 
United  States  to  each  such  state  for  each  cf  the  following  major 
categories:  Crude  luaterialri.  crude  foodstulTs,  mar:uf;.cturpd  food- 
.•^tufT.s.  semimanuf.'.etures,  and  finished  manufacture^  The  com- 
putation so  made  with  respect  to  each  such  major  category  for  any 
such  state  shall  tliL-realter  be  the  annual  quota  for  such'category 
for  sucli  state. 

"(d)  Upon  the  cstabllshm.ent  of  an  annual  quota  for  each  major 
cat.  gory  for  each  such  state,  the  Board  shall,  upon  the  request 
of  the  duly  authorized  and  empowered  purchasing  agent  for  sucli 
state,  issue  licenses  to  such  agent  for  the  exportation  of  commodi- 
ties to  such  state.  No  licenses  shall  be  isi-ued  to  any  such  agent 
dtiring  any  1  year  for  the  exportation  of  commodities  wlthm  each 
major  category  in  excess  of  the  annual  quota  eslablLshed  for  such 
category  for  such  state:  Provided,  That  if  the  President  shall  find 
that  the  civllrsn  population  of  any  such  state  is  in  extreme  need 
a.-,  a  result  of  the  war  to  which  the  President's  proclamation  relates, 
he  may  lncrea.se  the  annual  quotas  for  such  state  so  long  as  such 
reed  exists,  but  L-uch  increase  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  tuch 
annual  quotas. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  stored  surplus  of  commodities  within  any  such 
majcr  category  txifj's  in  the  United  States  and  such  surplus  is  not 
ntces.sary  f.,r  the  welfare  or  defense  of  the  United  Slates,  licenses  for 
the  exportation  cjf  such  commodities  shall  be  limited  to  such  stored 
surplus  so  long  as  such  surplas  exists. 

"(f)  It  than  be  the  duty  cf  the  Board  to  tabulate  and  examine  thts 
character  cf  experts  to  neutral  states,  and  If  the  Board  finds  (1)  that 
ccmmcditie.'-,  in  any  major  category  arc  being  imported  from  the 
United  Staler,  by  any  such  neutral  state  in  abnormal  quantities. 
(2)  that  such  imports  are  not  in  lieu  of  imports  previously  secured 
from  belligerent  states,  and  (3)  that  such  imports  are  nut  for  their 
own  needs  but  are  being  transshipped  to  belligerent.s.  the  Board 
shall  announce  such  finding  and  thereafter  the  prcvisicns  of  this 
section  shall  apply  to  such  ncuiral  state  with  respect  to  such  major 
category  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  it  applies  to 
such  belligerents. 

"(gi  The  Board  shall  have  power  to  employ  and  fix  the  ccra- 
pensat.on  cf  such  officers,  experts,  and  employees  as  it  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  its  duties,  but  the  compensation  so 
fix.d  shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  fixed  under  the  Classifica- 
tion Act  of  1923,  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties.  The  Board 
is  autlioriztd  lo  utilize  the  services,  information  facilities,  and 
personnel  of  the  departments  and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch 
el  the  Governm.ent.  The  members  cf  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurred  bv  them  in  the 
exc-clse  of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Board,  Tlic  Board  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  mav  be  necesiary  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(h)  Duiing  any  period  m  which  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  in  effect  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  picrson  to  expert  or  trans- 
port, cr  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  cr  cau  =  e  to  be  exported  or 
transported,  from  the  United  States  to  any  such  state  during  any 
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calendar  year  any  f-xich  rommcdltles  In  rxrf=s  f  f  tho  quota  so  ps'ab- 
liKhed.  and  it  shall  be  uiilawful  for  any  person  to  export  or  trnr.s- 
port.  or  ft'tempt  to  export  or  transp<irt.  cr  cuu.-^  to  be  exported  cr 
transported,  from  th.e  United  States  to  any  such  state  any  such 
commfKlltica  withrut  first  liavins;  obtained  a  hcenr.e  therefor. 

"Ill    The    prcvi.iions   of   this   section   shall    apply   only    'A\ir:r.z    a 
period  m  which  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  auth'  rty  i  t  sec- 
tion 1  (a  I   1^  tn  efTect;  and  shall  cc-.i.se  to  apply  to  any  state  i.-mied    1 
In  any  such  proclamation  when  such  proclamation  has  been  rtv  ,Kcd 
with  respect  to  Euch  state." 

Mr.  I.rC.^S  -•,;b:r.:'tr-d  -ur.r'.ry  ampndnitnT.^  intended  tn  h'^ 
prcr*^^.--*  d  bv  \:.:v.  •  )  'hr  I'lir^t  rp.-clu'ii;n  'H,  J.  Rf^.  306'. 
Nru'rality  Ac;  .  f  li.).10,  \>.;-.!ch  were  ordrrcd  to  li*'  on  rhe  table. 
to  be  printed,  an.d  'o  b»'  piinttd  m  the  Record,  as  fellow-; 

Amendment  ui'enc!'  1  •  if  jt  pe-.4-d  by  Mr  Lt'c\,s  t;3  the  Neu- 
tr.ilitv  Art  of  19:-i9  iH  J  IN-  .<i)fi  \:/  0:i  p.iLjp  22  -•.-ike  out  lines 
12  to  14    inclusive    and  Uuerl  m  lleu  there^  i  ■  \'.-  ;    :i.)w!::t: 


Amendment  Intended  to  be  prcpored  by  Mr.  Lrc.\s  to  th-  Nen- 
trahty  Act  of  1939  iH    ,1    Res,  3C6).  viz: 

On  page  21.  line  1*  .rter  "State".  Insert  "or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  State." 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  M.--  I.fc.^s  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of   1939   {H    J.  Roe.  306).  viz: 

On  pape  20.  line  25.  strike  out  "commerce  with  any  foreign 
state"  and  in.'^ert  "foreign  commerce." 


or  adjustment  of  i:  tl   btedncss  In  existence  en 

"(ll  TIt*  rl.A'e  '.  .!-.v  proclamation  is-U'^c!  uiul' r  .11, y  pricr  neu- 
trality la'-*  .i!'ir  .■-;  p'- n;ber  4,  I'J.V^  ir.  rh^  r.ise  i-t  any  state  named 
In  su 'h  p:  (iain.i;  ;o!..  p;  ::":cal  ~ubd;visiL.n  there,  f,  (jr  person  .;r"ing 
for  or  on  behalf  of  either    (>r 

"(2)  The  date  of  any  pre  clamatinn  1-sued  under  sect!  n  1  ,11  rf 
this  Joint  resolution  in  the  rase  if  any  other  state  nanvcl  .c,  -U'  h 
J. reclamation,  a:.c!  anv  jiolivcil  .svibdiv..-:cn  there',  cr  j.'ersi.iti 
acting  f  >r  or  '  !-.  tvh.ilf  of  eith.  t  " 

Anieridm-nt  in.'ei.deci  r..  h.'  prnp<  :v,.(i  ;,v  Mr  I'-r-^s  *o  tlie  Nevi- 
trality  Act  of  1939  ill  J  He,-  ,306)  v:z  O:.  jKi.-,e  23,  .if:-y!ine  2. 
Insert 

"(ei  No  provision  of  this  section  cr  of  anv  c  rher  lave  or  ef  any 
rule  icmlation.  proclamati  c.  Kx-ru;;'f>  order,  c  rp-  ri'e  darter, 
or  corpemte  bylaws  shall  b«'  de.-m.  a  to  .luthori/e  tb.e  t'crd  S'ates 
rr  any  agency  or  Instruniejitali:  y  iherc'  :  rr  ,iny  .  rp.  :.•  :,  *:.■■ 
majority  of  whose  \otinkt  stork  is  owned  by  the  tc.'.a  .--  ..'e-  r 
by  any  agency  or  Instrumentality  thereof,  to  extend  any  credit  to, 
or  purchase  or  accept  any  short -time  obligation  of,  any  t;overnment, 
political  subd.v  iS'on.  cr  person  to  \\!-.ah  ~  ib-ect!on  (ai  relates,  or 
to  facilitate  directly  or  indirectly  th-^  t  \teii-lon  of  any  such  credit 
f>r  the  ))urchase  or  acceptaiu-e  of  anv  -uc'.i  -!.,  r'-time  obhsatlon 
by  any  person,  or  the  expor*  cf  nny  .irTaie>  ,r  ivaterials  t.'  any 
Ruch  kfovernraent,  jxDlilical  sub(.i;\  i.-.v  n.  ur  person 

,-\:T.rnc!ment  intended  to  .je  pro;i._..-e(.l  bv  Mr  l.^i  as  to  the  Ncu- 
tiulitv  Act  of  1939  iH  J  i:-s.  306").  viz:  On  p,u- •  J9,  after  line  22. 
Insert: 

"(j)  Valid  certificates  of  registration  ( mcludln'^  amended  certifi- 
cates) Issued  under  ec»ii<!i  5  of  Public  R*^»oluiion  No  27.  Seventy - 
fifth  Congress,  sha.l  :>  ni.i.n  v.ilid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this 
Joint  resolution  had  not  been  enacted.  In  all  other  respects  iin- 
cludliik;  amcndmenUi  to  such  certiflcatrs) .  such  certificates  shall  be 
deemed  to  ha\e  been  Issued  under  this  secti.m." 

Amendment  t!i*er:c!'^d  to  he  prrpoed  bv  Mr  l."'  as  to.  -c.e  N  1.1- 
tralitv  Act  of  1939     H    ,1    Re>    30t^  >  .  \;/ 

0:i  pane  29.  strike  ,  ut  lin-'-s  17  .i;u!  18  and  ;n.-ert  "iTiclutlinp  tho 
name  of  each  purchaser  in  t^e  ra.-e  if  expi.)r'.i'.,:'.  .'cci  e.vi  h  -eller. 
In  the  case  of  impKirt.iticn,  and  the  teini.--  of  ea.  h  -.ne  ir.atle  under 
each  such  license   " 

.Amrndment  intended  to  he  proposed  bv  Mr  l.^-r\^  to  tl^.e  Neu- 
trulPy  Art  of  19;!9     H    J    Re<    30ti  o  •.  1/ : 

On  paiti-  29  strilie  out  line  15  .md  Insert  ■■\\hi->  1.  iv-  registered 
under   this  section  " 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  prrposekl  b'-  Mr  Lf(  as  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of   1939     H    J    r.e<    30C  ■  .  \  :.■ 

On  p,..:e  i?9,  hues  12  and  11  -'r.ke  «ir  '  ;:;c:ud:ng  the  name  of 
til"  pu:i,  :i,i.srr  and  the  terms  ^f  .-,ale  rn.ule  under  ,uch  Lcen:>e  " 

Amendment  Intended  to  be  propo-ed  bv  Mr  Li-cas  to  tJ.e  Neu- 
tralltv  Act  of  1039  iH    J    Res    306 1    vi? 

On  pat;e  22,  s'rike  nit  ;u!  af'er  the  period  m  line  l  d.^wn  thr'^i.-h 
tb.e  p)er:^'d  in  line  H  avaI  m-ert  "Ni.)  further  extcnsi,-;;  ci  rrtd:t 
shall  be  made  cr  author  :/ed  u:;dpr  tins  '•ubsecticn  to  tb.e  govern- 
nient  of  any  state,  poli'ical  >ubd:v:san  thereof,  or  person  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  such  state  or  pohti-al  subdivision,  for  any  period 
rturlnki  winch  anv  cue  or  more  cf  them  is  in  def.iult,  in  whole  cr  in 
l',;rt    en    .ny  .  bl;t:,it.cn  to  wb.ich  tins  subsection  rela'.es  " 

A:n.  i-.dm.ent  n^U-r.-led.  t.-  be  pr  pc^ed  b\  Mr  LrcA.s  to  the  Neti- 
trali'v   ^   •  .  f   r,.c."     H    J    H.-    -  e,    viz: 

On  p.ii'e  21  ;i::e  14  .-I'-'r  ;r  ei.imatlon".  insert  "or  issued  a::er 
the  date  cf  any  p:  c;,:n..L:.i  n.  i-s-.ied  under  any  prior  neutrality  law- 
after  Septemkx-r  4.  l.Oy  M\n  pr:er  to  the  date' of  eimctinent  of  this 
Joint  resoluUon.  tn  the  case  of  any  >tate  named  in.  a;,v  .-uch  procla- 
mation >-r  anv  t-».'l!tio;i!  <ubdiv;Mon  cf  such  state,  v-r  pcr>cu  acting 
fi-ir  or  1.  n  b"-'.i.».i  ..I  e.i».cr." 


.^Inendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr  Lrc  »s  to  the  Neu- 
tra.ity  Act  of   1939   (H    J,  Rf«    306),  viz 

on  page  20.  line  5.  after  "by",  insert  "all  the." 

An.enrimcnt  i::'  'luled  to  be  proposed  by  Mr,  LrcAS  to  the  Neu- 
tra'lty  Act  of  I'j  i'.)     H    J,  Rr-s,  306).  viz: 

On  page  17.  after  the  period  in  line  20.  Insert:  "Notwithstanding 
this  subsection,  the  estoppel  provided  for  in  subsection  (c)  and  the 
prohibitions  on  claims  provided  Ur  In  subsections  (c)  and  id) 
shall  remain  in  effect," 

Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr  Lucas  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  (H  J  Res.  306).  viz:  On  page  17,  strike  cut 
lines  7  to  15.  inclusive,  and  Insert: 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  subsection  (c),  the  transfer  cf  tb.e 
Interest  of  an  insurer  as  insurer  in  articles  or  materials  (  r  :;i 
vessels  carrylnt;  such  articles  cr  materials  shall  not  be  !■  rpnred 
prior  to  transportation  or  exportation.  No  Insurance  policy  is.sued 
on  such  articles  or  materials  or  vessels,  and  no  loss  under  tl.'^ 
policy  (^.r  by  the  owner  of  the  vess«-l  .-hall  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States." 

Amendments  intecLded  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr  Lrc,\s  to  tb.e  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  (H    J    Res    306).  viz; 

On  page  16.  line  21,  strike  cut  "as  shall  be  promulgated'  and 
In.^ert  "issued." 

On  page  16.  line  22,  after  "time",  ins-'-rt  "to  carry  out  this 
subsection." 


Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr  LreAs  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  (H    J    Res.  306).  viz: 

On  page  26.  line  11,  alter  "apply".  Insert  "except  as  to  offenses 
committed  prior  to  such  revocation  " 


Amendment  intended  td  i>c  proposed  bv  M:  1  -  ca.s  to  tb.e 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (H.  J.  Res   306).  viz: 

On  page  26.  hue  8.  strike  out  "in  his  Judgment"  and  insert  "he 
finds  that." 

Amendments    Intended    to    be    proposed    by    Mr     Lucas    to    the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (H    J    Res    306).  viz: 
On  page  25.  line  18,  strike  out  "merchant  " 
On  page  25.  line  23.  strike  out  "merchant." 
On  page  26.  line  24.  strike  out  "merchant." 


Amendment    Intendf  d     to    he    proposed    by    M:      I  ocas    to    tb.e 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  iH    J    Res.  306),  viz: 

0.1  page  24,  line  2,  after  "rciwluiion".  Insert  "except  section  12  " 


'.C    N'  u- 


.\mendments  Intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr    Lt  c.\s  to 
trality  Act  of  1939  iH    J    Res    306).  viz: 

On  page  23.  line  13,  before  the  comma  Insert  "In  connection  w;*h. 
the  war  to  which  the  proclamation  under  .section  1   (a)   relates" 

On    page   23,   line    14,    before    the    comma    insert   "occasioned    bv 
~tu  h  \v  .ir," 


Neu- 


Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv   Mr    hf  vs  to  tlie 
trality  Act  of  1939  (H  J,  Res,  306).  viz: 

On  page  23.  lines  6  and  7.  strike  out  "for  anv  person  witir.n  the 
United  States'  and  insert:  "(1)  Within  the  United  State.-,  for  any 
person,  or  (2i  either  within  or  without  the  United  Stales  for  any 
per.-on  who  is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States," 


.Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr    Luca.s  to  the  Neu- 
tr.e.ty  Act  cf   1939   iH    J    Res    306 1.  viz: 
On  page  28,  line  14,  strike  cut  "for  export," 


Amendment  intended  to  be  proposed  bv  Mr  Luca.s  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939   (H    J    Rc3,  306).  viz: 

On  page  28.  line  9,  after  "chaser".  in.sert  "in  the  case  of  cxp; na- 
tion, and  the  name  of  the  seller  in  the  case  cf  importation  " 


Lucas  to  the  Neu- 


Amcndment   intended   to  he  proposed  by   Mr 
trality  Act  of  1939   (H    J.  Res,  306).  viz: 

On  page  27.  hues  6  and  7,  strike  out  "whether  ai  an  cxpcrter. 
Impcrier,  manufacturer,  or  dealer." 
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.^mend^-:cnt  Intended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  LrcAS  to  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939  iH  J  Res  306 1 ,  \iz:  On  page  28,  Strike  out  lines 
17  t(.!  2.i,   inclusive,  and   in^e:t: 

"(D  Licen.<:ec  .thai!  be  granted  by  the  Secretarv  cf  F'a'e,  on  appH- 
cati  in  to  persons  wh,-)  have  registered  a.<  herein  provided  for  and 
shall  contain  such  terms  as  the  Secietary  pre.scribts  ;is  necessary 
t.'  a-,nee  coinrMiance  with  thL^  Je;nt  rc.o.iuticii  and  the  ruU  s  and 
rr  •ula--oi:,-  prescribed  under  It  A  v.ilid  iTen^e  --anted  \ind-r  the 
ne.rh,,r;'y  of  secTion  .S  of  P'.bhr  Revoi-u.cn  No,  27,  Sevrnty- 
hfth  Confess,  shall  be  considered  a  valid  license  prantod  under 
11,;-  Jo!!.-  re.-olunon  and  shall  remain  valid  for  tiie  same  i)enod  as 
If  t!'i.-  J.  :nt  resolution  had  net  Ix^^n  eiiacUd,  No  hceuse  sh.dl 
pernl*  or  be  construed  .a.'^  authi  rn-.n.t:,  any  act  which  would  be  a 
violation  of  this  Joint  resolution  anv  rule  or  retrulaucn  pre^nbed 
under  it,  any  law  of  the  United  Stiles  or  any  treaty  to  which  the 
Unired  Sta'.s  is  a  party  Tlie  Secretary  of  Stale  ^hall  revoke  any 
li'ei.:(-  i:ranted  under  ihLs  section,  or  the  corresponding  section  of 
nny  prmr  neutrality  law  if  he  find<^,  after  givine  the  licensee  reast  li- 
able notice  and  an  opportunity  for  hearing,  that  the  licensee  liaf 
vioLiied  the  t»-rms  of  any  such  license  or  any  provision  of.  or  rule 
cr  re.;ulation  prescribed  under,  this  Joint  reschiticn.  any  otlier  law 
of  the  Lnit.d  S;ate-.  or  any  treaty  to  which  the  United' Mates  is  a 
party      Thereafter  no  license  ^hnll  be  granted  to  such  person  " 

INDUSTRI.*L    MOBILIZ.MION    PLAN     (S.    DOC.    NO.    134) 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  to  have 
printed  a.s  a  Senate  document,  with  illu.strations.  the  Indu.s- 
trial  Mobilizaiion  Plan.  Revision  of  1939.  approved  jointly 
by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  War  and  the  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

ADDRE.SS    BY    SENATOR    JiYT   ON    PENDING    NXUTRALITY    LEGISLATION 

FMr.  Nye  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  him  on  Sunday,  October 
22,  1939.  on  the  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

THE    NATIONAL    HEALTH    PROGRAM — ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    WAGNER 

IMr,  Murray  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  RfcoRD  a  radio  addre.s.';  delivered  by  Senator  Wagner 
October  23.  1939  on  the  subject  of  the  national-health  pro- 
pram,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix  1 

ADDRESSES   LY  SENATORS   lODCE  AND   WHEELER   AT  WHEELER   HOME- 

COIWING   CELEBRATION 

[Mr.  W.ALSH  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  addresses  made  by  Senators  Lodge  and  Wheeler 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Burton  K.  Wheeler  homecoming  cele- 
bration at  Hudson,  Mass.,  October  1,  1939,  wliich  appear  in 

tlie  Ai)ptMfdiX.l 

address  by  senator  SCHWELLENBACH  AT  CENTENARY  CELEBRATION 
AT   BALTIMORE  CITY   COLLEGE 

!  Mr.  Radcliffe  a^kcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Senator  Schwellen- 
BA(  H  on  the  occa.sion  of  the  concluding  banquet  of  the  cen- 
tenarj'  celebration  of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  in  Balti- 
more, Md.,  October  21,  1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

DRAFTING   OF   WEALTH  IN   WARTIME — ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR   FRIDGES 

[Mr.  GuRNEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  October  22,  1939,  by 
Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hamp.shiie,  on  the  so-called  Lee  bill 
providing  for  drafting  wealth  in  wartime,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.) 

DRAFTING  WEALTH  IN  TIME  OF  WAR — ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  GURNEY 

fMr.  Austin  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  m 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  on  October  22.  1939, 
by  Senator  Gurney  on  the  so-called  L^e  bill,  providing  for 
diafting  wealth  in  time  of  war,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.  J 

address     by     senator     CHANDLER     ON     PENDING     NEUTRALITY 

LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  pi'inted  in 
the  Rr:coRD  an  address  on  pending  neutrality  legislalicn,  de- 
livered by  Senator  Ch.\ndler  before  the  annual  convention  of 
th'?  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Richmond,  Va..  October  21,  1939. 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix. J 


HISTORY    OF    EMBARGO    POLICY 

[Mr.  Wiley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  written  by  W.  B.  He.^^eltme,  associate 
professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  on  the 
history  of  the  embargo  policy,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

THE  BANKHEADS   OF   ALABAM,^ — EDITORIAL   FROM   ALAPAMA   JOUKNAL 

[Mr.  Hill  a.<^ked  and  ob'ained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  Alabama  Journal  of  October  19, 
1939,  entitled  "Two  Brothers."  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix. J 

EMERGENCY  EXECUTIVE  POWERS TELEGR.*M  FROM  FR.^NK  GANNETT 

I  Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  telegram  dated  October  2,  1939.  from  Mr.  Prank 
Gannett,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION — EDITORIAL    FROM    BALTIMORE    SUN 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Appendix  an  editorial  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  printed  in  the  Bal- 
timore Sun  of  October  1,  1939,  entitled  "Sham  Battle,"  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

LIST  OF  AMERICANS  KILLED  AND  NEUTRAL  SHIPS  LOST  IN  WORLD  WAR 

AND   EUROPEAN   WAR 

[Mr.  Bailey  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  American  lives  lost  and  American  ships 
sunk  prior  to  the  entry  of  the  United  States  Into  the  World 
War,  together  with  a  list  of  neutral  ships  lost  in  the  European 
war  from  September  3  to  October  23.  1939,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

SINKING  OF  THE   "ROYAL  OAK"  BY  COMMANDER   GUENTHER   PRIEN 

IMr.  McCarran  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  editorial  published  in  the  Elko  Daily  Free 
Press  of  Elko.  Nev..  of  October  21,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  the 
sinking  of  the  battleship  Royal  Oak  by  Commander  Guenther 
Prien,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITTt'    AND    PEACE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution (H.  J.  Res.  30G).  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  now  before 
the  Senate  no  Senator  shall  speak,  in  the  aggregate,  more 
than  45  minutes  on  the  joint  resolution  or,  in  the  aggre- 
gate, more  than  4.5  minutes  on  any  amendment  thereto. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr,  NYE.     Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  object 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for 
a  statement  which  he  desires  to  make. 

Mr.  NYE.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  have  a  brief 
statement  which  I  wish  to  make  to  the  Senate  at  this  time. 
I  hope  I  may  not  be  required  to  resort  to  the  personal- 
privilege  rule,  and  I  am  obliged  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky for  the  permission  which  he  grants. 

Mr.  President,  the  closing  considerations  In  the  Senate 
on  yesterday  are  well  described  by  the  press  this  morning 
as  having  witne.ssed,  for  the  first  time  in  4  weeks  of  debate, 
the  falling  of  the  debate  from  its  high  plane  to  a  level  de- 
voted to  indulgence  in  personalities.  The  Record  itself  will 
forever  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  this  first  break  away 
from  that  higher  level  was  made  by  the  leadership  of  tha 
majority  that  has  been  pleading  for  a  debate  devoid  cf 
personalities. 

The  Washineton  Pest  this  morning  was  fair  enough  to 
say  of  yesterday's  proceedings: 

A  bitter  personal  attack  on  Senator  Nte  by  the  Senate's  ma- 
jority whip  climaxed  the  day. 

I  suppose,  Mr.  President,  that,  in  the  light  of  the  personal 
attack  of  yesterday,  I  am  expected  to  become  likewise  per- 
sonal in  retort.  I  shall  not.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  this 
debate  shall  continue  on  the  higher  plane  it  has  occupied. 
But  I  cannot  ignore,  and  I  do  not  ignore,  wholly  what  was 
said  and  done  by  the  majority  whip  and  some  of  his  asso- 
ciates on  yesterday.     There  must   be  refuta'icn  of  certam 
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alleged  motives  ascribi  d  to  rr.r-.  a  rrfutnticn  ^\h.ch  can  be 
afforded  without  personal  att;'.ck  upon  those  whose  incon- 
sistency on  the  embargo  i*.-ue  durins;  recep.i  years  Itaves 
th»m  without  ripht  to  question  the  cor..s:.>tency  of  others,  to 
iay  nothing  of  the  motives  of  others. 

It  IS  quite  true  that  I  have  done  considerable  public  lectur- 
inK  on  the  subject  of  Amt-iican  ncutrabty  and  upon  the  arms 
errhargo.  It  is  true  that  I  havo  bt  en  paid  fees  for  some  of 
this  kind  of  work.  It  is  probabiy  r.ot  matrrial  that  I  have 
dellverfd  many  more  lectures  v.uhcui  ib.e  involvement  of 
honoraria  than  I  have  delivtred  lectures  for  fees.  It  is  mate- 
rial, however,  that  I  have  never  forced  myself  upon  any 
Individual  or  group  cf  >pansnrs  Those  who  have  wanted  me 
to  talk  to  them  upon  the  subj-  cts  nv^ntioncd  have  volunteered 
their  rewards,  if  any  at  all.  and  I  have  no  apoloey  whatever 
lor  doing  what  others  in  the  Senate  l-.ave  been  doing  for 
generations  so  far  as  the  lecture  platform  is  concerned. 

Some  of  us  here  in  the  Senate  have  no  economic  needs  that 
require  the  supplement  of  outside  inccnie.  I  am  not  one  of 
those  so  fortunate.  In  th.e  political  fuld,  too.  I  am  witlicut 
the  udvantai^f  which  some  enjov.  tl'.e  advantage  of  macliine 
backing,  the  support  of  a  political  machine,  for  example,  that 
gets  its  "oil"  from  a  2-p»rcent  a.-se.>,>ment  upon  public  officials 
and  employees,  to  be  u.^ed  in  meetmjx  th'  expen.ses  of  cam.- 
patgns  in  support  of  favorod  cand;da*cs  Icr  S-'natcr,  Gover- 
nor, President,  or  what  net.  My  contact  with  my  own  pc-cple 
con.stitutes  a  bill  of  expense  that  must  be  met  Ircin  niy  own 
income  and  net  from  an  a.s.-e.  .^ment  upon  $100-per-n';onth 
governmental  empl(n-ee.-^. 

There  is  will  ;.)  d-.-clare  me  to  hiave  been  mconsi-'erir  in  my 
present  position  in  stancn  support  cf  the  arms  cmbarizo. 
Seme  would  lia\t^  it  appt  <ir  that  I  once  favored  repeal  oi  ih? 
embariio  agam.^-t  tlv  -luvment  to  nations  at  war  of  arms, 
an.niiinition.  and  inijjleniciits  cf  war.  This  contention  is 
absiilul'ly  without  fou!-dat:on,  I  did  question  the  wisdom  of 
our  adoption  of  .in  tmbar^o  aeamst  the  shipment  ,f  arms  to 
Spain  on  the  ground  that  tht>  act  would  be  b(iund  to  injur.' 
one  side  and  aid  another  in  what  was  purely  a  civil  war.  ar.d. 
furthermore,  tliat  the  act  had  b.'cn  pa.^std  after  th.'  outbriak 
of  the  cuil  v.ar.  I  never  asked  for  mcaiMon  witlim  the  iu>u- 
tralify  law  of  a  provision  that  would  ni.ik,'  the  law  cover  civil 
war  until  af'er  tlv  pohoy  of  incliui.ng  civil  wars  in  cur 
iieutralKy  legislation  h.id  b- en  adopttd  by  Congress. 

My  iiiove  to  repeal  the  Spani.>h  arm.s  embargo  was  made 
when  ;t  b*  oame  .ippari  nt  that  our  course  resulted  m  our 
bt  inu  \eiy  i;r.neu:ial.  The  record  speak.>  for  it.>elf  in  this 
U-peet 

Mr.  President,  no  desire  exists  on  my  part  to  mdulce  m 
IXTsonalities.  It  does  no  credit  to  any  cause:  it  does  no 
credit  to  any  individual  championinu  a  cause  to  induli;e  in 
ptrsonalities.  It  can  only  be  an  cv.denee  of  complete  bank- 
luptcy  of  reason  in  -iipport  of  t!-.e  cause  one  pretends  to 
favcr. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Is  the;e  (.bjecticn  to  the  requ-  st 
of  the  Senator  from  Ktntueky     Mr   B^rKiEvi? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  Mr.  Presidtnt.  reserving  the 
ri^;ht  to  object.  I  will  .-ay  to  the  Senator  from  K-ntucky  that 
those  if  u.-  who  are  ow  ■•^■n-::  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
are  agreeable  to  a  l.m.tatiun  of  riobafe  ,-o  far  as  the  t.me 
eltment  is  cor.C;rr>-d— that  is  to  .say.  45  minutes  on  the 
joint  resolutiuii  ai.d  43  minute.^  on  each  amendm.MU.  to  b.' 
distributed  as  the  Senator  niay  elect  — but  it  seems  to  us 
there  .-h>u;ld  be  some  assurance  a.s  to  tho  hcur  of  meeting,  the 
general  l-n'Mh  of  the  sessions,  and  that  threats  which  have 
been  hereiofcie  made  of  meeting  at  10  o'clock  in  tlie  morn- 
ii\e  and  holaia?;  sessions  at  night  are  not  to  be  earned  out  if 
the  agreement  is  entered  into.  Also,  we  feel  that  there  should 
be  an  apreement  as  to  the  question  of  making  motions  to  lav 
amendments  on  the  table.  We  feci  that  the  Senate  should 
have  assurance  that  bona  fide  amendments  are  to  have  an 
rpportuni-y  of  consideration  and  debate. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  wJl  sny  to  the  Senator 
f:c:i;  M.^.ti;;  that,  so  far  as  th-^  h  ^\ir  cf  meeting  is  con- 
crned,  in  view  of  the  fact,  as  I  st::-d  yesterday,  that  com- 
mittees are  net   m  ression  and  are  doing  no  work,  and  the 


only  purpose  fcr  which  W'-  arc  here  i.<:  to  oej]  wi'h  the  pre  b- 
Ir-m  now  before  the  Senate,  the  Senate  should  m.cet  earlier 
than  12  o'clock.  Lf  this  agreement  is  entered  into,  I  have 
no  ritsire  or  intention  to  be  unreasonable  in  trying  to  force 
long  hours  on  the  Senate:  but  I  would  not  agree  not  to  have 
the  Senate  meet  earlier  than  12  o'clock.  I  would  rather 
the  agi  cement  would  fail  than  to  agree  to  tie  my  hands  as 
the  days  go  on  with  regard  to  my  right  to  move  that  the 
Senate  m."et  at  11  o'clock  instead  of  12. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  So  far  as  I  am  concrrned  I  do  not 
think  that  is  an  unreasonable  suggestion  because,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  committees  arc  not  meeting.  I  bL-lieve  11  o'clock 
meeting  is  not  unreasonable. 

I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  that,  so  far  a,-  we 
are  concrrned.  we  are  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  in  every 
way  in  obtaining  a  fmal  disposition  of  this  measure  this 
v.-eek. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  that  fact;  so,  with  that  un- 
dersrntKi.r.i:.  that  part  of  the  matter  is  disposed  of. 

On  tl>  qu'-tion  of  moving  to  lay  amendments  on  the  table, 
I  Will  say  to  th"  Senator  frcm  Missouri  and  all  other  Senators 
that  I  have  no  intention  of  movinc.  and  so  far  as  I  can 
control  the  matter  I  should  discouraue  motions,  to  lay  on  the 
table  any  b<ina  ful-^  amendment  that  is  germane  to  this 
subjttt;  but  in  erder  to  get  a  limitation  of  debate  I  w.ll  not 
agree  to  forego  the  richt  to  move  to  lay  on  the  table  extrane- 
ous, outside  matters  which  may  be  offered  as  amf^ndments 
for  the  purnose  of  trying  to  'gum  up"  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  sav  to  the  S'mator  publicly, 
a.-  I  h.ivf  .-aid  pnvaiely  before  tins  d'-bate  beK-an,  th.at.  so  far 
a.-  I  am  concerned — and  I  tlunk  I  sptak  for  all  of  our  group — 
I  V.  oiild  vete  with  the  Senator  to  lay  on  the  table  purely 
ex'ianeeu,--  aniendiiien's  :n  the  nature  of  add  n,::  a  dilTerent 
propos.tion.  such  a-  the  Senator  has  sugt;e.>t.'d  to  nie.  i 
think  the  matter  tan  b,-  handled  in  the  spirit  in  v.luch  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  announced  his  pcsition.  I  hope 
that  Will  be  tlie  undfr.standing  and  .-pa it  in  wliuh  the  Senate 
will  proceed, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  tlie  Sr-nattjr  from  Mi,>souri 
that  I  desire  to  have  all  bona  fide  amendments  offered  to  the 
joint  re.-olution,  on  tlie  subject  with  which  it  deals,  passed 
on  upon  their  merits;  and  I  have  no  int>ntinn  of  taking 
ad\antage  cf  any  parliamentary  right  I  may  have  to  bring 
about  an  immediate  disposition  of  an  am»  ndment  by  nuning 
to  lay  It  on  the  table  if  it  is  germane  to  and  deals  with  the 

subject. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.>souri.  With  that  understanding.  I  have 
no  cbjectr-n. 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  obiection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senaror  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  licars  UL^ne,  and 
i;  is  .-(T  ordered. 

^^r.  PirrM.AN.  Mr,  President,  as  to  tl^.e  order  of  con.-ider- 
inu'  amendments,  the  parliamentary  situation  with  regard  to 
the  penduig  legislation  is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  reported  a  substitute  fcr  the  Hou.-.--  joint  resolution. 
Th.at  substitute  is  pending.  The  S.'nator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Cl.af.k1  offered  the  first  amendment.  I  believe,  to  the  joint 
resolution.  The  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  chairmxan  of  the 
committee,  then  offered  a  series  of  perfecting  amendments. 
I.  would  appear  that  the  prop^-r  procedure  would  be  to  act 
firsi  upon  the  amendm.ent  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri,  and 
then  to  take  up  the  .series  of  perfecting  amendment,^  I  have 
offered  on  behalf  of  those  who  were  in.-trum.  ntal  m  pr.'paring 
and  reportin'::  the  jomt  resolution, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.v-oun.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield':' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.      I  yield. 
^Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.'^souri.     I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nvvada  th.at  if  he  de-ire-  to  t.>kc  up  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments first.   It   is  entirely   agreeable   to   nie;    or   the   other 
arrangement  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  If  the  Senator  is  satisfied  with  that  course, 
I  think  probably  it  would  be  better  to  con-.d'-r  first  the  per- 
fecting amendments  to  ccmaaittee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  the  substitute. 
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Mr.  CLARK  cf  Mi  -souri.  That  is  entirely  aprecahle  to  me. 
Th.  refnre.  I  temporarily  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRi:3iDENT.  Th.e  amendir.rnt  olft  red  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  tempor.^njy  wuhdrawn. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshiistI  advi-ed  the 
Cha.r  tin:  iiu  rning  that  he  de.sued  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment to  the  Senate.  The  Chair  recogniz.d  the  Senator  from 
Nevada,  and  now  understands  that  the  S-nator  frcm  Ne- 
vada asks  unanimous  consent  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
mtiit.s  to  be  offered  by  hun  be  first  c msidi^r.  d.  Is  there 
objee;ion?     Ttie  Cliair  hears  none. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr  President,  I  offer  first  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk,  so  that  it  may  b^  pending. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  yield  for  a  question? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  do. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  After  the  committee  amcnd- 
meiit.-,  shall  have  been  actt  d  on,  is  it  the  purpose  to  start 
at  the  beginning  of  the  joint  rcsiiluiion,  take  it  up  section  by 
.section,  and  consider  individual  amendments  section  by 
section? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  matter  will  be  dett  rmined  by  the 
Sena'r  it.-elf  wh.cn  amendments  are  offered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  bills  and  joint  resolutions  arc  not  con- 
sidered in  thi'  Senate  as  they  are  considered  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  joint  resolution  is  considered  as  a 
whole,  and  amendments  may  be  oflert  d  to  any  section  at 
any  tim.e.  Therefore,  when  the  Senator  from  Nevada  con- 
clude^ offering  his  amendments,  any  Senator  may  offer  an 
amendment  to  any  portion  of  the  joint  resolution  at  any  time. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  ask  that  my  amendment  be  read 
at  till.-  time. 

Th.'  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  will  be  the 
pending  amendment  m  the  present  parliamentary  situation. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  take  that  course  for  the  purpose  of 
yielding  the  floor  so  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona  m.ay  pro- 
ceed with  hi6  statement. 

Mr.  ASHURST.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Arizona  is 
lecocnized. 

Mr.  ASHURST.  Mr.  President,  the  .«:ubject  of  the  pending 
joint  resolution  has  very  deeply  stiricd  the  feelings  of  some 
excellent  persons. 

Not  a  few  citizens,  although  thoroughly  schooled  and  well 
trained  in  self-control,  have,  in  discussing  the  joint  resolution, 
been  unable  to  keep  their  emotions  within  bounds. 

During  the  past  month  some  calumnies  have  been  inflicted 
posthumoa-ly  upon  the  memory  of  some  characters  who  dur- 
ing their  lifetime  deserved  well  of  our  country  and  were  lughly 
esteemed  by  their  countrymen. 

It  IS.  however,  some  consolation  and  comfort  to  know  that 
such  calumnies  as  were  inflicted  posthumously  were  not 
uttered  in  the  Senate  or  by  any  Senator.  They  were  uttered 
eLcwliere. 

Caustic  word.^  and  whizzing  javclin.s  of  accusation  huiled  m 
the  hot  blood  of  excitement  aiid  in  the  rou,:'h-and-tuinblc  of 
debate  against  a  livuig  person  are  ea..iiy  endurtd  and  quickly 
forgotten. 

Unfair  imputations  uttered  against  a  man  wliilc  he  is  in 
existence  will,  if  he  declines  to  notice  them.,  fall  soon  enough 
into  the  aby.ss  of  oblivion,  a'-  silence  is  tlic  noblest  wcapen 
and  nio.t  devastating  rcbi'ke  with  which  to  meet  calum.ny; 
l;t;;  when  mi.-conduet  is  charg-  d  to  one  whose  voic^  is  forever 
silenced,  th^  dead  m.ust  bo  allowed  to  reply  in  the  only  way 
tlir;.  may  i.  ply;  that  is.  through  the  record  of  their  deeds 
dnne. 

V.'hen.  in  his  last  hours,  V/oodrow  Wilson  s-'.id.  "I  am  ready." 
he  spoke  as  few  men  may  speak.  He  was,  indeed,  ready.  H:- 
had  enlightened  thousands  of  cur  young  men  and  had  sent 
tht  m  forth  from  our  colleges  with  minds  and  characters 
trained  for  the  truth:  he  had  enriched  our  literature;  he  had 
been  Governor  of  a  proud  State;  he  had,  as  President,  en- 


nobled labor  and  had  shown  a  nation  how  to  be  valiantly 
honest.     Such  a  man  is  always  ready. 
Tlie  Wilson  administration  was  an  epoch  crowded  with  com- 
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nunts  creating  desperate  emergencies,  the  surmcuntmg  cf 
wiiich  ran  to  the  loundations  of  cur  national  existence; 
training,  victualine  and  transporting  vast  armas;  providing 
and  d:pioying  an  iinint  nse  na\T:  raising  revenuo  aggregating 
billions  of  dollars.  In  ail  of  these  stupendous  dui.es  Woodrov; 
Wilson  was  moved  by  a  zeal  as  warm  as  ever  inspired  the 
breast  or  nerved  the  arm  of  patriot  warrior. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  character  like  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Even  under  the  pressure  of  catastrophic  events  he  insisted 
that  all  problems,  at  what.soever  pain  to  himself,  should  be 
solved  only  by  the  rule  of  justice. 

The  alluring  temptation,  always  before  public  men,  to  ob- 
tain for  immediate  constituents  some  trifling  benefit  today, 
although  at  the  .sacrifice  of  a  nation's  vitahty  and  efSciency 
for  the  future,  has  been  the  Circean  spell  that  has.  since  the 
day.^  of  antiquity,  deflected  the  purpose  and  weakened  the  fiber 
of  many  statesmicn:  but  such  temptation  never  influenced 
Woodrow  Wilson. 

He  could  not  negotiate  compromises;  hence  he  did  not  con- 
sider what  was  or  was  not  expedient.  H?  reckoned  not  the 
cost  to  his  health  or  to  his  fame,  but  pressed  forward  to  his 
duty  as  he  saw  it.  and  as  the  horologe  of  time  ticks  on  and 
on  the  waves  of  malice  and  hatred  that  once  rolled  so  furi- 
ously about  him  wdl  spend  their  force  and  his  fame  will  be 
far  shining  f'^r  he  strove  for  superlatively  great  ideals. 

Woodrow  Wilson  believed  that  human  liberty  is  like  unto  a 
coral  island — buUi.  frcm  the  deeps  and  by  the  dying  of  the 
builders  until  at  last  it  greets  the  surface  and  the  sunlight — 
and  high  above  the  range  of  doubt  or  fear,  with  the  charm 
of  a  poet.  'VVoodrow  Wilson  sacrificed  himself  in  an  effort 
to  banish  from  the  earth  the  incarnate  Moloch  of  War.  Such 
a  man  is  always  ready. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  some  5.000,- 
000  citizens  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  I  wish  to  thank  sin- 
cerely the  semor  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshurstI  for 
the  magnificent  and  glowing  tribute  he  has  just  paid  to 
the  immortal  Wocdrow  Wilson. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 

[Mr.   PiTTM.ANl. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  pending  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Ltr'SL.ATivE  Clerk.  On  page  18.  line  1.  beginning  with 
the  word  "•to",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through  the  word 
"vessel"  in  line  4  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

111  to  such  transportation  of  mail,  pcr.sonal  pfTocts  of  any  Indi- 
vlcioal  n.n  any  such  vessi'l  or  aircraft,  and  ne.''epsar\-  supplies  for 
any  such  vessel  or  aircraft,  cr  (2)  to  any  other  transpciiatlnn  on 
(T  owr  lands  bordering  on  the  United  Stales  of  ma:i.  pt-rscnal 
eflecl.s  nf  ;.ny  individual,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any  vtliicle 
u-id  ;:s  a  nvans  of  tran  portation  on  or  over  such  lands 

Ml.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  may  not  the  amend- 
ment be  stated  m  is  original  form  so  that  we  may  know  wiiat 
aniet^dment   is  p  nding? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  stated 
tliat  he  was  olTenng  an  amendment  to  his  amendmen*.  The 
Parliamentarian  adv:s.  s  the  Chair  that  it  does  not  t<:uch  that 
amendment.  So  the  Chair  is  at  a  lo.ss  to  know  just  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  is. 

Mr,  VANDENBERG.    So  is  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  Mr,  President,  I  should  hke  to  have  the 
amendment  retui'ned  to  me. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  will  be  sent  to 
the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITT^vlAN.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  originally  presented  is  not  an  am.endment 
to  the  amendment,  but.it  is  an  amendment  to  be  acted  on 
preceding  action  on  the  first  amendment  offered,  and  relates 
to  the  same  subject  in  the  joint  resolution. 
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T.  ■'  V:CE vPREyiDEXT  Th.  n^  if  it  i?  no'  an  amm'.dnirnt 
t.i  tiif  onpinally  ulTi-jci:  unv  ncimcii?  the  Sfnia'cr  would  b«';iir 
ofItT  It  as  his  firs*  am-ndmont.  and  rho  atr.encinv'nt  h-'  mhi 
up  first  will  b"  cons.df^red  next. 

Mr.  PnT?.IA.\  I.rt  ;hp  Ser.a'or  frcrn  Nrvada  fxpltuv 
The  amcndni- 'V  ('.••.I.-  w:th  t!i.'  ra-h-a:ul-r  ir:  v  proviMun  if 
the  subr-^titutc  uh.cli  h:;^  btrn  icpMi'  d  by  tlir  rnnimittce.  In 
tht-  existing  Liw  certain  t  xri  p- a.ti.-  ai>'  iruuif  :n  t.iviir  (f 
Canada  and  M-x:cv  Subvcjufnt  to  ilu'  tune  the  .^ub.-titu-o 
was  reported  by  \hv  am^ndnier:t  I  luv.o  just  handed  m— that 
js.  the  first  amendment,  citain  exccption.s  w  i*^  ir.ad  -  vv;th 
rrtP'ard  to  carriai?e  by  American  vssel-  and  with  regard  to 
the  Canbbian.  South  Amer.ca,  and  the  P.u  ific.  the  exreptinns 
fceinK  stated  as  subsections  <r'.  '1. ',  aiui  i'  A'.l  of  the 
exceptions  embracing  Canada  will  bo  cun-idertd  at  !li.'  .-ame 
time,  br'cause  they  relate  to  tlie  r-inv  .mbj- (♦.  Th  •  only 
chance  with  r^card  to  ex:.st;nu  !.iw  !■  -peefinq  Canad  i  iS  that 
the  proixi.s-d  substitu*.'  cl.d  not  t.ike  land  tran~pouai.on  into 
consideiaMnn.  That  i>  Lidded  a-  an  amendmer.t  to  sub.cction 
<f>  on  p.i--  ■  17  1,1  '^'.o  pr.i;).)  td  ~iib-;iiu;>  . 

Mr  VAMJi'NBEHO  Mr  P:c.vd'n.t  I  am  trv.n-  to  d  ter- 
mai"  t'Xtually  v.^.i-  if  ;^  pr.  t  l  <  h  at  th.'  ir.v-nient  the  S.  nator 
Is  a-^klng  us  to  <  nnfinnt. 

Mr.  PITTMAN  If  I  may  b  ■  paidorad.  l\\u\  read  tha  bi.-f 
section. 

Mr.  Mc^■■ARV      A  p.i:  I..iment.irv  inquiry. 
Th-   Vir--:  FiU':sil)KNT      The  Senator  will  state  it. 
Mr.  MtN.-MJV.     I  a -Mime  we  are  unrkini;  en  tli-'  ecmmittce 
amendment   tn  the  Hu-f  text. 

The  VICE  PI^ESIDENT.     The  S-nafor  is  correct. 
Mr   MoNAHY      The  >"tna'nr  Irom  Ne\ada  t.a.>  proposed  an 
amendni'  \\\  u,  . coi;  mi  2  nf  tlie  eommittee  ameudnuiu.' 
Th f  \- 1 ( - E  P R  ES I D :•: NT      Tl i  a t  i s  c o met. 
Mr.  Mi.N.-\IiV      Til  understand  prcprrly  the  matter  which 
he  us  d;..cu.s,sim;.  I  .liotild  l:ke  ti.  know  what  part  of  the  amend- 
ment he  now  de' ires  to  mou.f'-  h\  h\s  present  mo'u>n. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tli-  S-nator  from  Nevada  will 
have  to  tt  :i  the  Sen.i'or  from  Oieitcm.  beeau-e  the  parlia- 
mentarian has  advi.s,  d  tn.e  Ch  iw  ib.at  the  .--i  c  nd  amendment 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  sen'  forward  wlii.h  wa.>  ,-upposed 
to  be  an  amendment  to  tlie  ameiuiment  he  ofTt>:ed  to  th.'  sub- 
stitute, did  not  refer  to  the  cri.mna!  ami^ndrr.rnt.  did  not 
afTLCt  It.  Thtrefoie  tlie  Chair  railed  tlie  atteiTuon  of  the 
Senator  from  N<'\ada  to  that  faet. 

M.  ITTTMAN.  Mr.  Pro.s:dent.  it  i,-  true  that  the  a  mend- 
men:  :ne  Senator  fi..m  N^  vada  sent  forward  &.i\  not  dial  wah 
Canada.  I  now  ask  unanimous  conc^cnt  tliat  we  take  up  tl.e 
second  amendmen.  I  ofTered  instead  of  the  fir-t  one 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  In  other  words,  the  s,  eond 
amendment  will  be.ome  tlie  pendint;  amendmtMit.  L>  tiiiie 
cbjection? 

Mr    MoNAHV.     Ju.--t  a  moment.     Are  we  wi^kmn;  on  the 
ttxt   of   the  S-'n.ir.^  eom.mit'ee  amaidment   winch   has  be-^n 
.Jrt'ported  by  rhe  Ci  ii:'ni;t  e  in  Eoreiiin  R,ela:ions.  or  are  we 
*^work:ni:  om,.;i  m-^,  pr  >po..al  of  tlie  S'.matc'  f idin  Nevad.i'^ 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     First,  the  .<ub>t:tute  lor  the  House 
measuii    !i  i-  b  •  n  n  p<irted  as  one  amtndment. 
^»r   N!oNARY      I  appr-riate  that . 

T!.e   VICE   PRESIDENT.     Now  th.e  Sena  tin-  from   N.'vada 
cflers  an  amendment  to  that  amer.dm.ent. 
Mr.  MoNARY.     T^  the  text  before  u.s. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  t  b:rcticn.  the  clerk  will 
ie{x->rt  the  pii  p,'>ed  amendment. 

M-    Al'SriN      A  parhamentarv  inqu.rv. 
Tlu  VICE  PRESIDENT      The  S^mator  wiM  sta'e  it. 
M:     AISTIN      E    it   p.  .t   appropriate  to  have  the  o:i::nal 
am  ndment   read ' 

Ih,'  VICE  PRESIDENT  TTi ;  Senator  fr^m  N-vada  has 
Ji<<ed  unan.nv:us  con.-nit  to  lay  rh.at  aside  temp<Mar'!y  tliat 
lit  may  efl  r  a  .second  prcp^sed  amendment,  and  wh-^n  th.it  ' 
amendmen'  comes  up,  of  course,  it  will  be  pr,  p.  r  to  h^ave  it 
sta'td  Tht.  Stnatcr  can  have  it  reportid  from  the  de.-k  new 
if  he  desires 

Mr  AUSTIN.  I  think'  I  do  no*  unde.-stand  the  proposed 
anundm.nt  'o  tlie  ..mcndment  witiioui  kiiowmi^  what  the 
crigmal  proposal   was. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Tlie  or-rinal  substitute  is  one 
amendment.  That  would  have  \o  be  road.  Tliat  is  con- 
sidered as  an  ori'i.na]  bill  in  the  Senate.  It  has  been  re- 
pot t*'d  by  the  committee.  Now  the  S.  nator  fiom  Nevada 
de-iics  to  witb.draw  In.-  fir.-*  am:  nc!ir.ent  and  to  offer  the 
second  onp  -o  the  committee  omendment. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  I  thank  the  President.  I  nov.-  understand 
that  that  v.hah  ;.;  printed  after  striking  out  what  appeirs 
ill  th.e  la  4  print  before  us  is  what  is  regarded  as  the  ong.nal 
amf  ndment 

Til'  \icn  PRFSII^FNT  T'le  Senator  is  correct.  The 
clerk  will  state  rh'    .ir.iendm"nt  now  tjiopi    rd 

The  Legisl.'MIve  Ci.hrk.  Cn  pape  18.  line  1.  be  mnmL'  with 
the  word  "to",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  throuedi  the  word 
'vessel"  in  line  4  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  followinc:: 

(1)  to  surh  transpcrtation  of  mall,  pprporal  effects  cf  any  mdl-" 
vidual  on  any  such  vcs-sil  or  aircraft,  and  neccs.'^ary  .'Upplips  for 
any  sucii  vc.s.sel  or  aircraft,  or  (2i  to  any  other  irhn-^rortation  cn 
or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  Siatcs  of  m.iil,  pcr.sonal 
effects  of  any  individual,  and  necessary  .supplies  for  any  vehicle 
used  as  a  mt  an.s  of  tran.'portatlon  on  or  over  such  lands. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  question  is  on  agrceinf?  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  the 
amendment  in  theinatui-c  of  a  substitute  reported  by  the 
committee. 

M;  M  NARY  M:  President.  I  did  not  clearly  understand 
from  the  readme:  uliieh  lansuaKC  is  proposed  to  be  stricken 
out.    Mav  the  1 1  ik  read  that  more  slowly? 

He  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  again  state  the 
am-ndment. 

The  Legislative  Clzv.k  On  page  18.  line  1,  beginning  with 
the  word  "to",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through  the  word 
"vessel"  in  line  4  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(I)  to  such  tran.^portation  of  mail,  personal  effects  of  any  indi- 
vidual on  any  such  ves.sel  or  aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any 
such  ves.sel  or  aircraft,  or  (2)  to  anv  oth-r  transportation  on  or 
over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States  of  mall,  personal  effects 
of  any  li.dividual.  and  necessary  supplies  for  any  vehicle  used  as  a 
means  of  transportation  cn  or  over  such  lands. 

Mr.  PITI-MAN.  Mr.  President,  I  may  .state  the  principal 
change  is  with  respect  to  overland  transportation;  the  lan- 
ftuajje  of  the  joint  resolution  in  its  present  form  overlooks 
transportation  by  automob.lc  and  rail 

Mr.  BROWN  rose. 

The  VICE  PRESIDE\'T  Let  the  Chair  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  and  the  Senate  that  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  obtained  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  should 
first  consider  the  amendments  which  he  desired  to  ofTerl 
which  we:e  in  the  nature  of  perfecting  amendments.  Now 
the  Chair  feels  that  under  that  unanimous-consent  ajirne- 
mont  he  should  recognize  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to^  oiTr-r 
his  amiendrnents  until  they  are  concluded.  When  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  no  more  amendments  to  oiler  the  Chair  will 
recopnize  other  Senators. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  other 
amendm.ents  to  cfTer  if  the  Chair  will  simply  give  Viim  a  little 
time  to  arrance  them. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  understood  that  the  Sm- 
ator  from  Mulligan  I  Mr.  Brown]  desires  to  ofTer  a  'sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  which  has  just  been  offered  by 
the  S-nator  from  Nevada  but  that  he  has  not  yt  t  li  oi  an 
opportunity  to  do  so.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes;  that  is  correct! 

Tlie  VICE  PRE.^^IDENT.  To  uhat  amendment  docs  the 
S-'nator  froni  K-  ;.t:.i  ky  i.Ter? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tiie  Senator  from  Michman  desires  to 
c^er  an  ..mendment  as  a  subrtitute  for  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  the  Senator  from  Ne\ada, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th  •  Chair  recognizes  the  Senator 
from  Michigan, 

Mr.  DROWN.  Mr  President,  I  a~k  that  the  amendm.nt 
cfTered  by  me  m  the  nature  of  a  .^u!>titute  for  the  amend- 
ment cf  the  S'mator  from  Nevada  bo  stat.  d 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  cfTered  by  the 
Senator  from  Michi^-an  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  N'evada  wiU  be  stated  by  ihe  cleik. 
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The  LEcisLATrvE  Clfkk.  In  lieu  of  the  amendment  pro- 
po,<ed  by  Mr.  Pittm.\n  to  the  committee  amendment,  on  page 
18.  beginning  in  line  1,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

(1)  To  such  transpcrtation  of  any  anicles  or  niatoria!«  ether 
than  :iT-\'\c^  h.-ted  in  a  i-,rcclar:-.at.cn  1'  v,ed  under  the  autlicrity 
ff  .-er'ico  12  (1).  cr  (2)  to  any  otacr  irar.sp.ortation  on  or  over 
lands  fKi'Ocnn'!  on  the  United  Stntrs  of  p.nv  articlr.;  or  matrr;al« 
(•!ur  Than  articles  li.sted  in  a  proclamaiion  i.--.-ued  und.i  the 
authority  of  section  12  d). 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  the  purpo'^e  cf  this  am.cnd- 
ment  :.-  to  ccntir.ue  between  the  United  States  aiid  Canada 
on  o;ir  northern  border,  and  between  iho  United  States  and 
Mxico  if  it  becomes  a  belligerent,  on  our  sou'hern  border. 
the  same  normal  trade  relations  that  now  cx..'^^t.  with  one 
in  portant  exception.  Under  the  commi'tee  substitute  for  the 
Hou  0  m-aniie,  which  is  pending  b^'fore  th'^  Senate,  it  wculd 
not  be  possib'e  for  an  American  exporter  to  retain  title  to  the 
pcods  which  he  shipped  to  Canad-?.  The  purpose  of  subser- 
tion  'ci  of  the  Pitiman  substitu'e.  wh.ch  ih  now  pending,  was 
to  prevent  a  situation  arising  which  might  cause  us  to  be- 
come involved  in  war.  The  purpose  was  to  prevent  the 
retaining'  of  title  in  any  poods  .shipped  acrass  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  might  be  the  subject  of  attack  by  a  .submarine. 
There  is.  of  course,  no  pcssible  dancer  of  that  kind  upon  the 
waters  of  the  Great  Lakes,  nor  is  there  atiy  possible  danger 
of  that  knd  in  the  case  of  goods  transported  by  au'omobile 
or  transported  by  rail  acrc-^s  the  Canadian  border.  My 
amendment  would  exempt  the  trade  betwepn  the  United 
States  and  Canada  from  the  provision  in  section  (c)  on  page 
16  of  the  joint  resolution.  It  wculd  permit  the  present  trade 
practices  and  the  present  trade  relations  to  continue.  I  see 
no  rea'^on  why 

Mr.  BI:rke.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  Irave  read  with  interest  the  amendment 
wli ch  fh.  '  Sonator  now  oflers  as  a  substitute  for  the  amend- 
ment ollered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  On  la^t  Saturday 
th.'  senair  Sonator  from  lov.a  i  Mr.  Gillette]  and  I  joined 
in  offering  an  amendment  to  take  care  of  the  same 
Mt'inticn. 

That  amendment  is  now  pending.  But  as  I  read  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  now  dis- 
cUo.ung,  It  seems  to  me  to  cover  what  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  I  are  tryme  to  provide  for  and  is  in  a  little  broader 
language, 

Mr    BROWN.     Tliat  is  correct. 

M:  BURKE.  And  it  would  accomplish  better  results  than 
would  our  lirmted  amendment.  If  we  arc  correct  m  that 
a;^.-umption  we  desiie  not  to  press  our  amendment,  but  to 
suppoit  the  propo.sal  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  take  it,  if  my  am.endment  should  be 
ad^  pteci.  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
and  the  Sc-natur  from  Nebraska  would  nut  be  necessary 

Mr,  OVERTON,     Mr.  Piesideni,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr    BROWN      I  yield. 

Mr.  0\'EHTON.  The  purpose  of  the  Senator's  amendment 
is  to  authorize  the  tran.-portation  into  Canada  of  all  articles 

C'XCopi 

Mr  BROWN,     Munitions  of  war. 

Mr,  OVERTON.  Except  what  may  be  declared  to  be  con- 
traband of  war  under  a  declaration  by  the  President  of  the 
Unif'd  States. 

Mr,  BROWN.  Tlie  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  correct  in 
that  statement. 

Mr,  OVERTON.  And  also  to  remove  the  ban  in  reference 
to  the  cash  provision? 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  cash 
pro\-ision  is  not  involved.  A  private  citizen  in  the  United 
States  can  now  sell  on  credit  to  a  private  citizen  in  Canada, 
but  under  subsection  to  he  could  not  retain  any  lien  what- 
soever or  title  in  the  goods  sold.  What  I  am  seeking  to  do 
is  to  remove  that  part  of  section  ic>  on  page  16  which  denies 
an  American  exporter  the  right  to  retain  title  to  his  goods 
until  th.ey  are  paid  for.  i 

Mr.  OVERTON.    And.  In  addition  to  that,  to  export  every-   , 
thing  except  munitions  of  war?  | 


Mr.  BROWN.  Yes.  There  are  no  restrictions  on  exports 
at  all. 

Mr.  CONN^\LLY.  Arms  and  ammunition  may  be  exported, 
but  the  title  must  pass, 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  American  citizens  could  ship  all  the 
arms  and  ammunition  they  wanted  to  under  this  amendment. 
but  title  must  pass  at  the  line.  The  effect  of  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  be  to  exempt  from  the  title  requirement 
ccn.meree  moving  to  Canada,  irrespective  of  how  it  moves. 

Mr.  BROWN.  As  to  all  articles  and  materials  other  than 
munitions  o:  war,  a.=^  defined  by  the  Munitions  Control  Board. 

Mr,  President,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
tl.at  any  Senator  m;iy  desire  to  ask  me. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  Prt.sident,  will  the  Senator  yield*' 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yieid. 

Mr.  TAFT.  A  number  of  companies  in  Ohio  and  in  other 
States  have  plnnts  m  Canada;  American  companies,  in  other 
v.ords,  operate  Canadian  plants.  I  understand  the  SenatorV, 
amendment  will  remove  the  objections  they  have  made  that 
they  cannot  ship  their  own  goods  to  their  own  plants  in 
Canada.     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BROVvN.     Yes. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  provision  applies  also  to  Mexico,  but  it 
does  not  apply  tj  Australia  and  New  Zealand. 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  applies  only  to  countries  which  border 
upon  the  United  States. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  bv  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brown  1  to  the  amendment 
ofiered  by  the  Senator  from  Nc\-ada  (Mr.  PiiTM.'iNl. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  Will  the  Senator  vield' 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  the  Senator's  amendment  have 
any  effect  on  the  ban  placed  in  the  measure  against  the 
shipment  by  American  vessels  from  ports  in  the  United 
States  to  Canada,  outside  the  lake  regions,  on  the  oceans  or 
contiguous  waters? 

Mr.  BROWN.  It  would  not  remove  the  ban  on  any  ocean 
shipping.  It  relates  solely  to  shipping  cn  the  Great  Lakes 
and  the  crossing  of  the  border  by  vehicles  and  by  railroad 
trains. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr,  President,  the  amendment,  as  I  road 
it,  does  not  chan-e  existing  law  except  in  one  particular. 
Under  the  exi.-ting  law.  while  Canada  is  excepted  from  the 
carry  provision  applying  to  belligerents,  she  is  net  excepted 
from  the  title  prevision.  The  Senator  from  Michigan  pro- 
poses to  except  Canada  from  the  title  provision.  Is  that 
sta'cmtnt  ccriect? 

Mr.  BROWN.     Yes. 

Mr,  PITTMAN,  The  proposal  has  noth'ng  to  do  with  the 
financial  provision,--,  which  would  require  the  Government  of 
Canada  cr  any  national  of  Canada,  to  pay  ca.sh,  as  required 
under  other  provisions  of  the  measure. 

Mr,  BROWN.  It  would  not  affect  the  present  law  or  the 
pending  niea.'^ure  in  that  respect. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr.  BROWN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  By  his  exception  of  goods  listed  under  a 
proclamation  to  be  is.sued  under  section  12  u),  is  not  the 
Senator  taking  out  of  the  operation  of  section  2  'c)  arms, 
ammunition,  and  imiplements  of  war? 

Mr.  BROWN.  No;  I  am  including  them.  Only  those  arti- 
cles which  are  not  munitions  of  war  would  be  affected  by  my 
amendment.  All  the  ordinary  articles  of  comanerce  which 
are  shipped  from  the  State  of  Connecticut  to  Quebec  and 
other  places  in  Canada  would  be  subject  under  the  Pittman 
resolution  to  the  restriction  with  respect  to  title.  Under  my 
amendment  all  such  goods  would  be  relieved  from  that  re- 
striction, except  munitions  of  war  as  listed  and  defined  by 
the  Munitions  Control  Board  under  section  12  (i>.  on  page  29. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I  am  fully  aware 
of  the  purpose  of  the  Senator's  amendment.  I  wonder  if  the 
language  of  his  amendment  will  accomplish  what  he  proposes, 
because  the  language  applicable,  commencing  in  line  25.  at 
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ihf  botlofji  I'f  I' '(:•  17  1  '*i,!ik  '  xpi-  '.V  .',i'' N  t!:.i'  tli'll'i- 
VJsl«)ri.>  of  will.  ;.  ■'  f..il.  i<u;  apply  .i!:d  !h' :•  if '<  :  .  (  n'liiU'  . 
th*'  lanRUUK*'  'il  !!.'■  S   ri.i'..i  -  pi  npiiM  d  .  ■.ib-'i'u' '• 

Mi    IIItnWN      I   ;..r..    !  u.' li  '1.-    rr.ii'.r  up  u.'h  '!.-■  S  ii- 

at'ir  fi'  !i;    I  ■  \  i  ■     M:    C'(  NNm.Y      lb.-'  S- t'..it<i|    u.^rii  N- v.i;l:i 

M.    i'.::Mvs      .iP..:  -r\.  I  .li  (/tifi  .Si-n.itui -,  iirul  a'.  '>  w.!h  'li': 

Ij  K::--..:ii\r   C'iUr.-'!.    ar.d    ;h.'V    b' ii'-.--    t!..it    r:,v    .iinrnd:!:.  ril 

W(  u!d  f'sllv  arri'.-r.pl.  li  th''  purp.i-''>  wh.ih  I  Imv.    sfat>d^ 

M:  UANAHr  }i  I  '.h.:V.k  th-'  S.Ti.itiir.  I  M.Jik  th''  ;iU- 
th(;,itit  -  .,■    :•  ..■  -  ;;;.'  i'.  a:.'  ad-qiui'.- 

M:  Firi'MAN  M:  I':'-:d'  n!.  thf  S<n..'(ir  fr.'rr  M  h  ean 
sp«ik'  •■  111'  '.s:'!!  I'^i.'d  •')  •!!:>  rnttttr.  a:u!  I  t.  lei  l:.ni  th.it 
thosf  who  dr.d'-'d  r.'i''  ^ub.^r.na-'  had  v.>>',  i:.\<n  \'"v  rniirli 
ctirvsidcratiun  '.  'h.  partirular  quf-t'(  n  w.'!;  !'.;,i:d  to  Can- 
ada. althoURh  they  had  ur.'ti  t  mi-dir:;:  urn  f-  'h-  Kl.ji' 
with  rt  sard  to  o'her  pdrtmris  nf  tla-  W(i;!d  I  ^-k■  d  'Iv  S<'n- 
atnr  frcm  Michigan  if  Scnatnr'^  tr.mi  Sta'>  >  ali  p.t,'  ii>'  Ca- 
nad'an  bordi-i  and  the  Grea?  Lak' -  fjii.  ut  ri  d  in  hi-  luiir.  ot 
aniendrntnt.     I  now    ■..  !:  h.:.\  ;'\at  qii'-liun 

Mr.  BROW?;  ¥••  .  I  h.iM'  ^alk.'d  'A;'h  \he  Senators  fn-rn 
Vermont  .%'.:  A"  .-.n  ,i'.d  Mr  Ciii'.m'N  bo'h  Senators  tivm 
Mame  ;Mr.  Hm^e  and  %:v  Wisiii  mv  c  .i:  a.  u  M-  \'^■s- 
TENPtpr.  and  !  Mv.:-.k  al.»  i!i'  :^  n.i'  .  li'  n;  Wa  h..:.r;:i  ,i  Mr. 
Srnwi:  1  tM.\,  H  ,i:  d  others  T'n<  v  an-  ame- ;;ble  to  '!v  pur- 
pose which  I  j^eek  !'i  -  ;T  ("u.!''  by  iiiv  .ini.  :. anient.  No  one 
of  those  Senators  ha-  '.\pii>-Iy  appm-.tti  ih>'  'xaft  laneuace. 
but  I  think  ".t  Is  th.«:r  -'ntial  "pinain  tinit  it  i-  .-uillcient. 
I  went  til  'li  1 1  .;.-;a' 1".-'  Ci'un  .  !  and  tcld  'h.-in  wh.a"  in.v 
purpose  wa-.  and  tht  v  b:(U!.,h.'  inc  'ht-  .iir.t  i-ani'  r.t  \.in>h  I 
have  .'-ubmitte(i  and  wb.cd  I  :nv  ,  l:  l-.av-^  taM  .u'.lv  rva.-inr.id. 
I  think  .■  'A 'in  :  t)r;ri.r  .■.b.'Ut  't-..    ae-ired  resn!' 

Mr.  ITITMAN  Mr  P:e.-;den:.  a.-  I  -.iv  h-  croup  who 
were  p."  p.  :::.-;  thf  -'ab.-'.'utc  did  v.ol  LM'.f  r\'ti^-r.f  oon.-idi! - 
ation  to  tha-  question  I'  w.i.-  n  it  b:'' i:  h'  up  .it  th.it  tar.e 
We  had  beioie  us  'h.-'  ix:  ':n-  law  with,  !i<:i:d  to  the  cany 
provi.sions  as  to  Canaaa.  The  ^em^a!  I'.irry  pro\:s.on-  \v!th» 
lT«ard  to  bcUlKertnts  do  not  anpiv  to  Can..ui.i  und^r  th.' 
exiNtmc  k\w.  .A-  h..i-  b-  <  n  -t.iti  d  b\-  t!v  S  na'or  fini  Muhi- 
Kan.  the  chief  ibjct  t  i'  'ho>r  uh.n  dra'  id  ".hf  -u'j.t.:u:e  uauj 
to  prtv-nt  Ai'u'rii'an  srarr.en  ..rui  citi/t  :v,  i:i;  b>  llifzerent  ves- 
sels from  b- ,::i:  ki.a'd  .n  .i',  •,<.■:  ppt  .n-:;  tn  d.  '  I)usines6  uith 
boUiceritit.-      I:  daa!:   I.iil:  I'>,  ot   i\u:-'.  \\.'\\  t  i.aisporta'''  ri 


on  the 


-•t  a.-,  .ind  Ai'  laid  m  in.md  ".iu   d'.-:iuction  in  IL-I' 


'Ha  prnixj.sed  sub.tuuic  currie.'i  two  dilTercnt  cah-Korlci. 
'Ih-  nr-i  ;..: 

I  1  I  T'  'U'  !i  tru.-portatKin  of  nny  nrt!rl.-»  or  rmtrrtid"  "tlii^r  than 
;ir'i<.ii-,.  UsuU  in  lui'  piucKiiuatiun  i6ftU»-U  unU' r  lh«.-  iiuLln-ruy  of 
bictlon  U  (1)  — 

Which.,  of  icui-e,  wnuld  be  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ment.^ ot  v».ai.     'Ihtn  there  is  the  second  i.ati'fc;ory: 

ij'  Tj  i\::y  o-h'^r  tran-sportation  on  or  'At--  I.imI-  horrli-ruit:  on 
the  United  States  of  any  articles  or  m.itcnals  other  than  articles 
;i~*rri  IT!  .1  priH-laination  issu.'d  under  tlu'  authority  of  section  12  (1), 

Wh..it  IS  the  rea.-on  for  tiio-c  tvo  catetrorios? 

Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  Pre.-id-iit,  ir.v  -ub.-titu'e  follows  the 
haar.  .a  -lie  Pit'man  ammdm- nt.  The  h:.-!  .-cnon  i.lates 
tii  1 1  .in.-p^jr'ation  by  vo-.-»'I  and  the  -tnaui  seciion  relate-}  to 
t:  ansporta' inn  over  land  I'V  rail  or  \'  •hides. 

Mr  OII.LETIE,  But  'ii-'  Snati  >:  p-i  '.  ides  that  subsection 
>i_'>    -h.ill  nit   apH'ly  10  thf  tra::.-pur'a' i.m  of  any  artirle.-  oi 


by  ;  ubma:  me.- 

Per-son.Jly.  I  do  not  see  that  the  Uni'eri  Pmu-  ram.-  an.v 
greater  protection  of  it.s  yx'ace  by  requirinLi  th-'  tr.m.-fer  of 
tule  to  pn  p-'r'y  t;oin;:  to  Cinada.  WhiK'  I  at":  n^a  m  a  po  i- 
tion  to  -peak  uii  bdialf  of  thf  intire  triup.  th.it  i.-  my  Mrw 
with  re<,'ard  to  tht   m.t"-  r. 

Ml    BAP.K!  KV.     Ml    Pr.-id.nt.  wd:  tlie  S- r.atm-  yield? 

Ml     KHOW.\       I   v..  Id. 

M.  BARKLEY.  A.-  I  uiidei.-tand  the  difl'-renoe  between 
the  joint  re.solution  and  the  ana  luimt-nt  'IT- red  bv  th.e  S- r..i- 
tor  from  Nevada,  on  tlie  laie  hind  .ir.d  tlic  -ub-*:'iife  oilrrtd 
by  the  Senator  from  Mich.-i.in  on  the  ether  l^.md.  'und-a-  'la' 
amendment  offertd.  b-.-  tia'  Senator  from  N-. wuia  'ran-ler  i  f 
title  IS  required  m  the  ca.-o  of  all  ■ao<>ds  lainc  to  Ciiiada.  m- 
cludmc  ordm.iry  commercial  commoditio.-,  .md  a!.-i;  arm-, 
ammunition,  .xv.d  inv,)am<n*s  of  war,  wh' r^  .i.-  under  th.e  pro- 
'.•i--:"n-  of  '\:,'  -t:b-:iiu:e  cfl'ered  by  the  Sen.itor  from  Mioh.- 
t,-an  ti-.in.-frr  of  title  would  not  be  i.  quired  a.-  to  any  arlicies 
except  ami-    .iintr.un.-.'ov  and  inipl- men/..-  ol  •a.u'. 

Ml     Prrn!A\      Th./    i-  correct. 

Ml     GIlLETrF      M:     Pre-ident.   a   pa:I:ain-n'arv  mqunv. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,     Th-  S  nator  wid  -tate  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE  Th.e  Senator  Irani  Ni  vada  -ubm.itted  an 
am.endrr.cn"  lu.-t  pri^r  to  'h.e  •-ub.-tittitc  ofTired  by  the  Senator 
fr(Mr.  Mieh.i.:.i:v  W.is  th.e  amendmen:  olTered  by  t!ie  S.n.aior 
frcm  Ne-.  ad.i  ..ir-d  to"" 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Th.e  amendm-^nt  of  the  S' na'or 
from.  N' yada  ha-  ir't  b<  i  n  ai;ued  to.  Th.erefore  the  .-ub- 
stitii'e  0-  111  it  d-  :■ 

Ml  GILLETTE  Mr  Pre-ld-nt.  I  .sheaild  like  to  ask  the 
Stuaior  from  MKliiijan  .Mr.  Bkown  .  a  question. 


her    th 


n    inuniiions    o! 


V.  ar.    or    lo    atiy    otliei 
en    the    United 


Il..t'e:  ..tl.s     e 

1 1  .in-port.it  i'.ai    on    or    o\-~-v    land.-    bui-'riiu 

St  ite-      Wliv  does   the  S»'n.il'r   make   that   da>linction? 

Mr  BROWN.  A-  I  .-.ly.  th.e  joint  resolution  was  desicned 
to  cover  .-.hipments  by  v.ater.  It  tlien.  occurred  to  the  Seii- 
ator  from  Nevada  and  myself  ih.a  wa'h  respect  to  Canada  a 
larne  part  of  cur  p..ods  is  transi^e'td  by  rail  or  by  v  hide 
TlitirPae  he  added  section  J  ei  h.i-  ana  ridna  n'  to  cover 
tie.n-i.).  1  f  at  ion  by  rad  whuh  oi  eeui-f  is  laia  -.ny  becau'-T 
)h'  fr  I'tr  lait  oi  the  uood.-  -hipped  to  Canao.i  i.>  c.irried 
>.ai  laiai  mainly  l>\v  rail    -ome  by  '  r.K  k. 

.Mr   GILLETTE       I  tlamk  ttio  S-nator. 

Th.'  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Th..  question  i.-  cr.  \hv  ainend- 
mtiu  I'f  the  Senator  from  Maht^an  IMr.  Bta'w.N;  m  the 
nature  of  .i  sub-titu'e  tor  the  ..mendme-nt  of  the  Serai'or 
lroinNe\ada  Mr  PiriM'N:,  Wi' h.  ut  objection,  the  ainer.d- 
nu  r-.t  to  the  anil  ndment  i-  aur  eLi  to.  and.  witla.ut  obj-.'Ction. 
th'  amendnient  a-  amended  i.s  aareod  to. 

The  next  ainendmerif  cfTered  by  tho  Si'iiator  from  Nr\ada 
w.ll  be  stated, 

Mr    PITTM.AN      Mr    President,    a   parhanren'arv    mquirv. 

T!u'  VICE  PR.ESIDENT      Th..'  Senator  will  .-tate  it. 

Mr  PITTMAN  In  ttr  b'.iif.ning  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
.i-ked  tlait  th.e  S'.ti.ite  pr' ceed  to  caia-ider  th.e  .-ub.titu'e  for 
th.e  Hou,-e  Joint  le.-olutuai  a.-  an.  t  ri'ainal  jonit  ri-duaori 
bt  fore  the  Senate. 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDENT  Under  th"  rul./-  of  the  .s^-i-ite 
and  under  th.e  cti.-'oui  ed  th.e  Son.it..'  it  l-,  iMir-idered  a.-  an 
orntmal  j'omt  re.-olutien. 

T!u-  next  .imendment  offered  by  th..'  St  na*..r  from  N  v.ida 
wiil  be  .-t.it ed, 

Tht'  Lecislmive  Cifrk.  On  p.i^'e  18.  b-mnniiiu  uith  line  ,t, 
it  IS  propo-sed  to  .-trike  out  th.rou^h  line  20  and  to  in-ert  in 
litu  ilureof  the  following: 

I  bi  r  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  (other  than  aircraft) 
of  mcril.  pas.-^engers.  or  any  articles  or  materials  (except  articles  or 
materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  12  (il  )  (1)  to  any  port  In  the  We-terp.  Hciiv.-pherc  south  of 
30  north  latitude,  or  (2i  to  any  port  on  tl.f  I'.icific  or  Indian 
Oceans,  including  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
.\r.ibian  Seai  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (C)  of  this  section 
.-i.all  not  apply  to  such  transportation  of  mail,  personal  effects  of 
iT.y  individual  on  any  such  vessel,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any 
-ach  vessel  The  exceptions  contained  in  this  subsection  shall  not 
..pply  to  any  such  port  which  is  included  within  a  combat  area  as 
defined  in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  vessels. 

(h)  Tlie  provisions  of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  by  aircraft  of  mall,  p.\ssengers.  or  any 
articles  or  materials  (except  articles  or  materials  listed  in  a  proc- 
lamation issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (1)  )  ili  t  imy 
port  m  the  Western  Homisph.^re.  or  (2)  to  any  port  on  ')i.'  P.icaflc 
or  Indian  Oceans,  includins  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bi-iu-ai  and 
the  Arabian  Sea;  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (ci  of  this  .sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  such  transportation  of  mail,  personal  efTects 
of  any  individual  on  any  such  aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies  for 
any  such  aircraft.  Tlic  exceptions  contained  in  this  subsection 
^hall  not  apply  to  any  such  pert  which  Is  included  within  a  com- 
bat area  as  defined  in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

(I)  Every  American  vessel  to  which  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  apply  shall,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  tile  with  the  collector  of  cu.-tcms 
of  the  port  of  departure,  or  if  there  l-  no  sach  coUectcr  at  such 
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prrr,  thrn  wl'h  tV?  nenrf«t  er<\]^cicr  nt  rti'ir.ri.^  an  export  Ccri.T-n- 
tl.  Mill  ( 'I, la. milk'  H  tuinplL-'.c  ll»l  Lf  nil  li;'--  allicler  .ii.,!  iii.il.r  lain 
r.,ii  I'l  ,i;i  Ol...  J  '  'j  ■  .i  !.  ve  »-el  nr.d  tin-  i.:iinc-N  -.iirt  ud  1' <■•<•".  .f  t!.c 
COTiHf;:.eet-  i '.  nd  'ocn  itM'.!.'''  lOifl  ma''!  IiIk  :i;;d  i  ^' i  i-t.it.iiu!  th"- 
p.  Its  at  v.hali  -uch  urticlfs  and  iT.i.t'Mali  air  to  be  uiP.  dcU  and 
the  p'lrtiii  of  eall  u!  fw  ii  v.s.-fl  AH  tra;ihi)nrtat ion  leitrred  to  m 
fcubs"  ctr  n.".  Mi  . .- 1  H.ai  .  1' i  of  th>  .-eeiicn  shuli  be  j-ahi.'.-i  to  such 
rcstrlcMri'.s  r\i!'  •  .ee.cl  refill  aio;..'<  as  tlip  Prfs.'leni  '■l;..!!  pre^rrlb''', 
hut  no  los.s  iiKurrr;'.  le.  r  ni.octioi^  v,i\\\  ariy  t :  i.nsp.  rtat ion  t-xcep'cd 
ir  a.e'  »!;e  provision.''  of  --ubsertli'ns  ipi  anO  (b. .  nf  this  scctu^n  shul! 
he  madr  tlie  ba.- ;>  ;  f  any  claim  put  lorwarO  by  tiie  Oovernnient  of 
thr  United  bnaes 

On  page  18,  between  lines  20  and  21.  it  is  proposed  to  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

{])  Whenever  all  proclamations  issr.ed  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
ti(  n  1  (ai  sh.ill  ha\e  bem  revuKcd.  the  provisions  cf  subsecti'ns  (1). 
(t;  I ,  (h) ,  and  ti)   t-hail  expin?. 

And  on  paete  19.  line  4.  after  the  period,  it  is  proposed  to 
in.-ert  the  lollowmg  new  .sentence: 

Thr  combat  areas  so  defined  m.ay  be  made  to  apply  to  .surface 
vf'M.'.-  cr  airiratt.  or  botli 

Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  m.ajor  amendment, 
one  of  the  most  imponant  that  will  be  considered  during  the 
(a  ni.d.rr.ition  of  the  .iomt  resolution  by  the  Senate.  I  wish  to 
supft  ^t  the  ab.'-ence  of  a  quorum  if  we  au^  nf.w  to  consider  the 
ainendmee.t.  I  a.-k  tlie  able  Senator  from  Nevada  if  h'  is 
wiilmn  to  pa's  this  amendnient  cv(  r  until  tomorrow  or 
w!ieth(  r  he  wi-he.--  to  have  it  consid''*red  today?  One  or  two 
S'  n.i'oriT  who  are  ab.-ent  could  probably  be  brourthl  into  the 
Chami  er  bv  the  sue aestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr  PITTMAN  I  th.mk  we  should  try  to  consider  it  t(  day. 
We  ha\e  a  larcer  attendanoe  a'  this  time  than  I  have  .'■een  at 
almost  any  other  time  durnifr  the  debate. 

Mr  McNARV.  Th.s  anienc  ment  i;-  probably  more  in! cr- 
est met  than  som"  of  the  .-pc ecnes  that  ha\e  been  made. 
[Laut^hter.  1 

Mr.  PIITM.'^N.    I  think  it  ;s  really  a  simple  cnesticn. 

^T..  McNARV.     I  >a"  --t  tht  ala    ik'    ol  a  f';e.u:n. 

Ml  CONNALLY,  Ml  Pre.Md^nt,  will  th<'  Srnutor  withhold 
In.s  1^' ip.i  ot  no  qu  u'um  m  oidi  r  to  permit  me  lo  offer  an 
ain> 'idmen'  to  the  amendni.'nt? 

T.i  PxvE.-!DiNG  OFFICER  'Mi.  La  Follette  in  the  chair>. 
Doe-  the  taiator  from  Orctjon  witlihold  his  point  of  no 
quorum  m  oiuer  that  th.e  Senator  from  Texa-  may  offer  an 
amendment  t.^  the  amcr.dmcnt  of  the  Senator  Irom  Nevada? 

Mr.  MoNARY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  rficv  an  amendn.ent  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from.  Nevada,  anvd  ask  ti~at  it  be  s'ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Sena'e.r  from  Te.xas  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
frcm  Nevada  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Lrc.ise.\Tivt:  Clljik.  On  pa::e  1,  line  3,  of  the  amend- 
ment. It  !.■-  proiiosed  to  s'rike  out  "subsection  «a)"  and  iii.scrt 
in  lieu  there.af  •'.-ubsecticn-;  (ai   and  "c)." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  take  up 
much  of  tlie  time  of  the  Senate,  except  to  say  that  the 
amendment  off-  red  by  the  Senator 

Mr.  MtNAIiY.     Mr.  President,  will  th.e  Senator  yitld? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Th.e  Senator  is  always  lucid  in  his  com- 
n-.  nt.s  and  arrunien's.  and  I  should  like  to  have  a  quorum 
before  he  makes  hLs  speech.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quoium. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  absence  of  a  quorum 
being  .MiL'g.  sted,  tho  cieik  v.ail  call  the  loll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
atnrs  answered  to  their  names: 

Ac!  am? 

Andrews 

Abhur.sl 

Au-tin 

Bailey 

Banl?;i'ad 

Barbour 

Baiklf  y 

Bor-o 

bo  rah 
BroL-  s 
Brown 
Eulow 
Bu.'Le 


Bvrd 

Frax.if  r 

Holt 

B;,  riues 

Geort-'e 

HuKhes 

C'appt  r 

Gtrry 

Joi.n--on,  Calif 

Caia*  ,iy 

c;a"-on 

J"hr-ju.  Colo. 

C'lanc;:er 

Giilrtte 

K'.rc 

CC.a-.'.'- 

Grt'fn 

I.a  Follette 

Cla;k.  Idaho 

Oell.y 

Ler 

Clark.  Mo. 

Oer-..'V 

Lodge 

Ctainally 

};a;e 

Loca.s 

Dan a her 

K.ir:  s(jn 

L'.indeen 

Davi<: 

flao  h 

Mf  CaiTaa 

Donahey 

Ilnvden 

Mf  Ke.iar 

D  wr.  'y 

Kfiriug 

McNary 

L.lcndtr 

liai 

Maionty 

Vl!   Irr 

M  iiton 

Mutr:iy 

No'iy 

N-.ril'i 

Nvt' 

01  .Miili.i'iey 

Ov(  ru  n 


Pf-rprr 
Pititi  iin 
r<'idi  litTc 
Flcyti'lda 

n.u-.-".i 

^"(  (iHnrt7 
?(  hwcUenbach 
t^i.i'PIurd 
S1..1J-  O  ad 


Plhft/>ry 

Hi     iOl    .'IN 

Bine  h 
Kii'wuil 

Tun 

Tho;iir.»  Okhi 
Thoina.-,  L'l..li 
Tcibi'V 
Towi..-<  nil 


Tieri'tn 
VmiuIi'IiOcib 

Vl'.II    Nl:i» 

V.  iiKii'-r 

W'Nl'h 
White 
W,:i-y 


Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-one  Senators  havinc 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  rs  present.  The  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frcm  Texas 
i  Mr.  CoxNALLY  1  to  the  amendment  offered  jointly  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman]  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  when  the  roll  was  caUed  I 
assumed  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  wanted  to  discuss  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  amendment  to  the  amendment 
could  be  voted  on  immediately.  I  would  forego  di.scussion.  If 
not,  I  will  say  that  the  amendment  which  I  have  offered  to 
the  joint  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
and  myself  proposes  to  amend  the  amendment  in  line  3,  by 
striking  out  "subsection  <a)"  and  ui.scriing  ■suosccticns  'a) 
and  ((•' ." 

To  mider. 'and  tla:-  significance  of  my  amendment  to  the 
amendment,  I  will  have  to  touch  a  little  upon  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Sr'ziatcr  frcm  Nevada.  That  a.mendmt  nt.  in 
short,  has  the  eflect  of  exempting  from  section  2  la).  which 
is  the  prohibition  against  any  ship  going  lo  a  belligerent  port, 
all  chaiacter  of  commerce,  except  that  which  is  listed  undt-r 
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which  covers  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 


ments of  war,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of 
Bi -^.gal,  the  Arabian  .Gea;  and  paragraph  th)  m.akes  similar 
txim.pticr.s  as  to  commerce  with  Central  and  South  America. 
In  other  word;,  under  liie  amendment  o.ffered  by  the  Senator 
f.i.ni  N'-cada  and  myself  any  normal  conim.aoe  on  the  Pa- 
c  f:c  Ocean  or  the  Ind  an  Ocean  or  destined  to  points  in  iho- 
Oram  may  go  to  a  btHigerent  poit.  such  as  Hon;:  Kong  or 
p..: IS  in  Lidia  cr  Australia  or  New  Zealand.  Aiaer.can  ves- 
sels may  go  into  tha.t  trade,  but  they  can  carry  only  general 
commerce:  they  caiinot  carry  arms  air.mur.r.ion.  and  imple- 
ments cf  war  wliith  may  be  listed  by  the  Pie.-.drn'  and  which 
have  already  been  listed  under  the  present  Neatrality  and 
E.mbargo  Act.  The  amendment  of  the  Senator  frem  Nevada 
simply  exempts  that  shipping  from  the  prohibition  and  per- 
mits American  ships  to  (Engage  in  such  commerce,  but  it  re- 
tains the  provisions  regarding  title.  My  amendment 
propo-e=.  if  the  cargo  is  in  an  American  vessel,  flying  the 
American  flag,  there  .shall  be  no  requirement  of  transfer  of 
title  in  the  case  of  ordmary  commeice.  such  as  general  com- 
moditic.-  and  materials. 

It  does  not  affect  American  ships  insofar  a.s  arma  and 
atnmunition  are  concerned  because  they  cannot  carry  such 
articles. 

I  will  state  the  reason  why  I  offer  the  amendment  to  the 
amendment.  When  we  first  began  its  consideration  the 
jcmt  rei^olution  made  an  absolute  prohibition  against  any 
American  vessel  going  to  any  port,  possession,  or  dependency 
of  a  belligerent  country.  We  later  decided  that  it  was  per- 
feetiy  safe  for  American  ships  to  engage  In  commerce  on  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  even  to  belligerent  ports,  if  they  did  not  carry 
any  arms  and  ammunition.  We  also  decided  that  it  was 
perfectly  safe  for  them  to  go  to  Central  and  South  America 
and  touch  at  ports  which  belong  to  belligerents.  The  joint 
resolution  now  permits  them  to  do  that.  If  we  are  to  per- 
mit American  vessels  to  go  there  at  all,  what  is  the  necessity 
for  requiring  that  the  title  to  cargo  .shall  be  conveyed  to 
some  person  in  another  country?  Any  soil  cf  rcquircra'jnt 
of  that  kind  impedes  and  hampers  and  hinders  the  free 
movement  of  commerce.  If  we  do  not  want  the  ship.3  to 
engage  in  such  commerce  at  all,  very  well;  do  net  let  them 
sail;  but  if  we  do  permit  them,  there  is  just  as  m^uch  danger 
cf  an  American  ship  flying  the  American  flag  being  suiik, 
regardless  of  whose  cargo  it  is. 

Our  theory  originally  was  th.at  we  would  not  let  any  Amer- 
ican ship  go  to  any  belligerent  ports.  If  the  caigo.  en  the 
other  hand,  is  carried  by  a  neutral  ship  we  then  require  that 
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Jherr  iUiall  b"  a  chanpp  of  title  in  order  to  make  it  imposc-ibl? 
lor  any  American  cargo  d'^stintd  for  a  bclhgcrent  or  any 
Amcriran  ship  de?tinrd  for  a  beliigcront  to  be  en  the  seas. 
IJu'  v.\irn  we  cxt-mpt  the  ship  from  the  prohibition  against 
certain  forms  of  commerce.  thf>re  is  no  sense  in  requiring 
that  \h^-  till?  to  thp  carco  shall  be  changed. 

Sh.pp'.ng  men  and  cihr-rs  t. !;  me  that  in  th'*  Pacific  Occdn 
especially  it  would  be  very  diKlcult  to  comply  with  thp  re- 
quirem.'nt  as  to  change  of  title.  They  say  that  m.any  of  the 
small  merchants  in  Chinese  and  cthir  far  ea.-.ern  ports 
are  not  able  to  establish  bank  crfdits  m  the  Unit,  d  States, 
and  that  the  goods  are  ordinarily  paid  for  on  delivery;  in 
other  word.*^.  the  ."-hipping  con-.pany  collect?  froni  the  con- 
Mgnee  in  China  or  Hong  Kcnc  or  India.  It  would  d  :  troy 
that  kind  ct  commerce  if  v.e  .should  itqu.re  the  triuuf-r  *  f 
title  belure  the  vessels  leave  San  Franc;>co  or  Seattle  or  Loo 
Angeles.  There  is  just  as  much  reason  for  waiving  the 
( hangf'  nf  title  requirement,  in  fact,  m.ore  rea.son,  than  there 
IS  to  permit  the  vessel  to  go  at  all.  If  it  us  not  dangerous 
for  a  ve.<v;pl  to  go.  it  Is  not  dane'rnu.s  for  Us  cargo  to  go. 

Mr    T.-\FT      Mr    Prr'^:dfnt    w.'.l  ;h-  Senator  yield'!' 

T.)f  PRESIDING  orriCER  D-cs  th,-  Senator  from 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  fr-  r:i  Ohio? 

Mr    CON'N.MLY      I  yield. 

Mr  TAFT  Do  I  understand,  however,  that  if  a  cr^m- 
piiny  .sh.ps  to  its  own  acrnt  in  Australia  in  a  Briti.<=h  ship. 
thrn  It  must  change  the  title?  This  proposal  inly  niTects 
the  .sh.pmrn-s  iri  Ann  rcan  ships.     Is  that  correci? 

Mr.  CONN.^LLY  The  amendment  relates  only  to  Arr..ri- 
can  ."Ships.  Personally,  I  .<-hculd  not  cbj:^ct  to  tl>-  prDVision 
rtl.iting  to  neutral  ships  .'o  lon'^  as  they  aie  cMi^fin-d  to 
tho.-e  areas  that  are  fxen-.pt.  but.  on  ih--  o'h-'r  hmd,  there 
is  the  consideration  that  \v<-  aie  .'-upposed  lo  hive  better 
control  of  our  own  ships  tiian  of  foreinn  >hips.  and  if  we 
made  the  exemption  apply  to  neuMal  sh  vk.  there  is  a  bare 
possibility  that  somewheie  we  w.  uld  p- 1  irAn  trouble. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  point  out  to  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  no  claim,  cculd  be  pr-'^-n^td  by  rtason  of  a  lo.<3 
of  cargo  under  the:;e  clrcurr..-t  ir.ces.  b-  cause  there  is  a 
p»'neral  clau.se  m  the  joint  resolu';>n  '.I'.ter  in  under  which 
the  exemption,  when  applied,  car.iio'.  be  n^ad"  the  basis  of 
any  claim,  and  it  is  .specifically  applied  in  this  particuLir 
measure 

Mr.  D.A.N'.AHFR       Mr    Pi'.-id-'nt.  wiil  tlie  Stn.unr  yield'' 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER  I>  es  the  Siiiatur  from 
Texas  yield  to  the  Senator  fioin  Ci'niiecticul .'' 

Mr    CO.NN.AILY      I  yield 

Mr  D.\NAHER  I  n(  lice  that  tht-  amendm-ii'  first  s'lb- 
mitted  by  the  chairman  of  the  Comniitiee  i-n  F.ireu.n  Rela- 
tions was  submitted  jointly  by  both  him  and  thr  Senator 
from  Texas 

Mr    CO.N'N.M.IY      That  is  correct. 

Mr  D.ANWHER  The  amendm.nt  which  :s  ntAv  oflered 
by  the  S.  nat  r  from  Texas  is  ( fie  red  by  hiniseif  alone.  I 
take  It'' 

Mr    CONNWI.I.Y      That  is  wh;>t   the  RErono  .sliows. 

Mr  D.A.N.AHER  Y-s  D.h^s  the  Senator  fr..m  Nevada.  thT> 
chairman  of  th.e  Cimimittee  on  Foreign  R 'lations.  agree 
wrh  'he  Sena'or  fiom  Texas  in  th's  parf;ular'.'' 

Mr  CONN.\LLY  Tiiat  is  up  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  is  sympathetic  toward  my 
amer.riment.  but  I  do  not  know  that  he  is  for  Us  adoption. 
Howevtr.  let  me  -'ay  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  the 
amendment  prov.des  exactly  wiiat  we  have  done  with  rela- 
tion to  Canada.  We  have  exempted  from  th.e  title  require- 
ment all  shipments  ti>  Canada  except  >-hipments  of  amis, 
ammunition,  and  implement.s  of  war.  Why?  Becau-e  tliere 
IS  no  danger  iri  /.ir^ioes  t:oinc  tliere.  This  amendment  exempt.^ 
the  Pacific  Oct  an  and  the  Indian  Ocean  and  permits  Ameri- 
can ships  to  1:0  there  Why?  Because  there  is  no  danaer  in 
going  there.  Why  should  we  not  exempt  them  from  the  title 
requirem.ent  .lust  a^^  we  liavi  done  in  tht  ca.v.'  cf  Canada'' 

Mr^  DANAHKR  Mr.  PrLv-.idcnt,  w.li  the  Senator  yield 
further'.' 

Mr   CONNALLY.    Yes. 


Mr  DANAIUn.  !<  it  not  a  fact  that  the  full  effect  of  the 
amcndmtnt  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  plus  the 
amiendmcnt  cflcrcd  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  is  to  restore 
to  American  vessels  in  the  particulars  outlined  in  this  amend- 
ment the  identical  situation  that  now  exists  und.  r  the  present 
law  on  cur  .-tatu'e  books? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.    No. 

Mr  D.ANAHER.    In  v.hat  particular  does  it  differ? 
Mr.   CONNALLY.     In    th-se   pariicular   areas    it    ex.  in.rts 
American  vessels  from  the  general  requirements  of    he  .  ub- 
sections  'a'  and    c>  of  the  joint  re.^-olution;  that  is  all. 

Mr.  DANAHER      Mr.  President.  I  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Texa-  that  unda-  the  present  law,  as  distin-uishtd  from 
th-'  pending  joint  resolution,  American  .ships  may  go  to  any 
(;f  tile  !;la.  e-,  nanied  in  the  am^-ndment.    Is  not  that  so? 
Mr  CONNALLY.    Yes:  they  may. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     And  .■\merican  ship-  niav  rarry  American 
C0(  d-  v.'ithout  the  transfer  of  title  in  a(ha:ice,  may  they  not? 
Mr  CONNALLY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  D.ANAHER.  So.  m  <  fTcct.  we  merely  re.- tore  to  Anvri- 
can  .-hip.s  the  very  rijiht.-  tliey  now  have  und  r  tiie  Anitiican 
law.    I.-  not  that  the  ia^  t .' 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  a.s.sU!:ie  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
ntcticut  is  correct  in  that  statem- nt  I  am  not  trying  to 
track  the  old  law.  We  are  now  t. liking;  about  a  new  mea.sure. 
Let  me  say  to  th"  Senator  froi.!  Co'ineetuut.  since  he  lias 
wrapped  into  his  bo.--oni  the  old.  pre.sent  act,  that  yesttidiy, 
or  a  day  or  two  ago.  accorchnL;  to  this  morninp's  new.- pap  rs, 
the  German  admiralty  seizvd  an  American  vessel  and  tuck 
It  intM  a  Russian  port.  Tliat  us  happtMiing  under  the  pre.-ent 
law.  That  is  happening  und'T  tlie  enibar'.;o.  Th.u  could 
not  hapijen  under  the  loint  rt.>oiuti>n  w;'  are  sp-in.^orinst, 
l>?cau  e  there  Would  n't  be  any  Atneiican  ve.-.sel  on  the  h;s-'h 
sea.N  de-t'.r.ed  icr  a  p-'r*  ri  Crn.  at  Britain. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  DAM.-vl-iER.  and  Mr.  BARKLEY'  addressed 
th'-  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dues  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield,  and.  if  so.  to  whom' 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  presume  I  shall  have  to  yald  fust  to 
the  s-'nator  ir^tn  Connecticut. 

Mr.   DANAHER      I   thank   the   S-nator   from   T-xas.     let 
me  point  out  that  ;?  weeks  ago  the  British  seized  :in  .'\m''ri- 
can   vessel   carrying    a    care.o    of    phii..ph.ites.   utiloadi'd    the 
phosphates,  and  sold  tli'.m. 
Mr    CONNALLY.     Y'es. 
I       ^L    D.AN.\HER.     Let  me  further  point  out  that  when  the 
I    Tiibey  motion  wa.s  up  for  consideration  more  than  2  weeks 
ago,  I  was  one  of  the  Senators  who  .supported  it 

Mr.  CONN.A.LLY.  I  did  not  yield  for  anythmn;  but  a 
question. 
I  Mr.  D.'XN.MIER.  Had  it  been  agreed  to.  we  would  long  ago 
have  \oted  m  favor  of  reasonab!-'  rc.--'rict  ions  upon  the 
operations  of  American  vessels,  anci  would  have  n  nio'.ed  the 
pos.^ibility  of  such  incidtiUs  as  that  m  winch  the  City  of 
I  Flint  was  concerned:  and  the  Senator  from  Texas  veiled 
against  the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  With  all  due  ciesp^  ct  to  th^'  S-nator 
from  Connecticut,  the  S"nator  from  Tcxa.s  yielded  for  a 
qu  'Stum,  not  fi-r  an  oration 

Mr.  DANAHER  Tlien  the  Senator  from  Texas  do. 
want  tlie  Record  to  shew.  I  take  u.  tint  we  could  ha'.-' 
ttcted  against  this  situation  long  ago  h.id  l!ic  niajorry 
willing. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tlie  S-natcr  from  ConnecticiU  refrrred 
to  Great  Britain's  seizing  a  ;-hip.  Let  me  say  tliat  ilia;  h.np- 
pened  under  the  embargo,  and  it  could  not  liapp.ti  uiid'-r  tln' 
joint  res^-lution.  It  the  joint  resolution  should  be  enacted 
neither  Great  BrUa-n  nor  Germany  nor  Prance  nor  .inybr)dy 
else  could  .seize  an  American  ship  bound  for  a  berii;:crcrit  pert, 
bocaiu^e  there  will  n:.t  be  any  such  ship. 


■  not 
pro- 
been 


Mr    BARKLEY. 
Mr.  CCiNNALLY 
NL    BARKLEY. 
beinc;  to  keep  cur 
vlure  trouble  u  lu 


Mr.  President,  will  tlie  S.  nator  vuld? 
I  yield. 

The  whole  theory  of  the  joint  resolution 
.-hips  and  our  nationals  out  cf  the  zones 
ble  to  arise  and  therefore  create  incidents 
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that  may  drag  us  into  war.  the  Senator's  theory  is  that  if  ^■  c 
can  risk  our  ships  m  the  Pacific  we  can  risk  the  question  of 
tUl.\     Is  that  ccrrfct? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly:  especially  since,  if  there  is  a 
loss,  th-  Government  will  not  prosecute  it.  The  shipper  will 
take  that  i  sk. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONN.ALLY.     I  yield  fo  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Is  not  the  City  e/  Flint  owned  by  the  American 
Govt  rnment  ? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Indirectly. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Then  why  is  the  American  Government  per- 
muting an  American  ship  to  go  into  a  Z'me  where  an  inci- 
dent may  occur  which  may  lead  to  war?  If  the  cfScials  of 
the  Government  really  are  anxious  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war,  why  did  they  permit  the  City  0/  Flint  to  go  into  a 
submarine  zon'>? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
that  the  Ctty  of  Flint,  like  all  other  ship.s,  is  trying  to  make 
money  and  trying  to  fulfill  Us  contracts.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  contracts  are,  but  I  know  that  a  great  many  shipping  men 
are  appealing  to  mc  to  have  attaciied  to  the  joint  resolution 
an  amendment  that  will  give  them  an  opportunity  to  complete 
the  contracts  they  have  already  made,  and  make  voyages  for 
which  they  have  already  contracted,  and  get  goods  over  there 
in  compliance  with  their  agreements,  and  thus  enable  them  to 
earn  the  money  they  have  already  received.  I  do  not  know 
wliat  the  m.otives  were.  Let  me  say  that  irrespective  of 
whether  or  not  the  Maritime  Commission  should  have  kept 
vesiels  out  of  British  ports,  it  was  acting  under  the  law.  IL 
was  acting  under  the  embargo  which  Senators  are  so  anxious 
to  retain.  An  American  vessel  today  has  the  right  under  the 
law  to  go  to  any  belligerent  port  and  carr>'  any  kind  cf  com- 
merce t  xcept  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

Mr   BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  jleld. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  City  of  Flint.  Uke  all  ships  which  are 
operated  by  the  United  States  Lines,  is  owned  by  the  United 
States  Lines,  which  is  an  American  corporation.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has  an  indirect  interest  in  it, 
because  it  has  a  mortgage  on  the  ship,  which  it  tran.Sierred  to 
the  United  States  Lines. 

Mr.  CONN.ALLY.     That  is  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  the  Senator  said,  there  is  no  law  pre- 
V"ntum  those  ships  from  going  into  belligerent  ports,  and 
naturally  they  are  seeking  trade;  but  under  the  measure  we 
are  seeking  to  enact  the  City  of  Flint  could  not  leave  an  Amer- 
ican port  destined  to  any  belligerent  port,  and  if  this  measure 
had  been  in  t  fleet  this  incident  would  not  have  cccurred. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Exactly.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  make  a  suprtestion  in  the  interest  of  accuracy.  The 
Senator  from.  Kentucky  says  the  City  of  Flint  !<=  owned  by  the 
United  States  Lines.  I  understand  that  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission owns  the  ship,  but  that  it  has  leased  it  to  the  United 
States  Lines.  Of  course,  that  give.s  the  United  States  Lines, 
for  the  period  of  the  lease,  just  as  much  control  over  the  ship 
as  if  they  owned  it, 

Mr  BARKLEY.     I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  correction, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  understand  that  to  be  the  situation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  thought  the  Commis^sion  had  actually 
sold  the  ship,  but  it  may  be  that  they  have  leased  it.  What- 
ever the  contract  may  be,  the  American  Government  has  only 
an  indirr  ct  interest  in  the  ship. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  has  only  an  indirect  interest.  I  sup- 
pose the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  T.^FT  1  is  proceeding  on  the 
theory  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  personally 
should  watch  and  direct  all  the  operations  of  the.se  ships.  I 
canno'  .see  any  other  implication  from  his  remark.s,  because 
he  was  a--king.  "Why  does  not  the  Government  do  this?" 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  the  Gov- 
ernment IS  sincerdy  dt  sircus  of  carrying  out  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan,  the  President  can  i::suc  orders,  at  least  affecting 
ships  which  the  American  Government  owns,  sending  them  to 
other  pans  of  the  world  than  submarine  zones. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Will  the  Senator  point  out  that  author- 
ity? I  hope  the  Senator  would  not  entertain  any  such  expan- 
sive id  a  ol  tlic  Executive  authority  if  by  mishap  he  siiould 
b:'ccme  President  of  the  United  Stales.     1  Laughter.] 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  at 
that  point,  the  only  control  over  the  matter  would  be,  as  I 
.sec  it,  refusal  of  the  Treasury  Department,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, to  issue  clearance  papers  to  a  ship  of  that  sort  io  sail  from 
an  American  port. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Of  ccur.se. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Department  did  that  with  respect 
to  the  City  of  Flint,  il  consistently  would  have  to  do  it  with 
re.'pect  to  all  other  ships. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Of  course  it  would;  and  if  the  President 
could  i-^sue  an  Execunve  order  to  stop  the  City  of  Flint,  he 
could  is.sue  an  Executive  order  to  stop  every  other  ship  of 
American  registry.  Of  course,  he  has  no  suc'n  power  as 
that,  and  he  ought  not  to  have  any  such  power.  We  are  try- 
ing to  let  Congress  deal  with  this  subject.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  seems  to  want  to  let  the  President  do  everything. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  I  read  the  message  of  the  President,  he 
said  he  had  that  power.  If  Senators  will  read  the  message 
of  the  President  addressed  to  the  Senate,  they  will  find  that 
he  said  he  had  that  power;  and  if  he  has  it,  and  is  sincere 
in  his  desire  to  carry  out  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  the  thing 
for  him  to  do  is  to  exercise  that  power. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
read  the  message  again.  At  any  rate,  whether  the  President 
has  or  has  not  the  power  in  question  under  the  present  law, 
this  company  has  its  ship  chartered,  and  for  the  period  of  the 
lease  it  belongs  to  the  United  States  Lines.  Ships  are  now 
going  all  over  the  ocean — not  simply  ships  of  the  United 
States  Lines,  but  all  American  ships  are  sailing  now  to  bel- 
ligerent ports.  They  are  proceeding  under  the  sanction  of 
the  present  Embargo  Act;  but,  as  suggested  by  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  if  the  joint  resolution  should  be  enacted,  they 
could  not  any  longer  do  so.  There  would  be  no  American 
ships  en  route  to  belligerent  ports.  There  would  be  no  Amer- 
ican cargoes  en  route  to  bcUigerent  ports.  That  is  my  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  consume  any  more  of  the 
time  of  the  Senate,  I  submit  the  amendment  as  to  title  in 
the  Pacific  Ocean  and  ports  in  Central  and  South  America  on 
trie  theory  that  if  it  is  safe  for  the  ships  to  go,  it  is  safe  for 
the  cargo  to  go  without  imipeding  and  harassing  and  annoying 
trade  by  requiring  a  transfer  of  title  before  the  goods  leave 
the  shores  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Texas  a  question? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  the  Senator  projxjsing  to  insert  the 
same  amendment,  or  in  substance  the  same  amendment, 
elsewhere  in  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada? 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
that  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  At  present  the  amendment  is  simply  to 
strike  out  "subsection  (a)",  line  3,  and  insert  "subsections 
<a)  and  ic) ." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  the  language.  I  shall  be  obliged 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  he  will  give  that  matter  his 
own  careful  and  well-considered  scrutiny.  I  prepared  the 
amendment  rather  hastily,  because  I  did  not  apprehend  that 
there  would  be  a  vote  so  early  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada.  I  will  state  that  I  have  sent  for  the 
legislative  counsel  to  sit  here  with  us  and  help  us  with  regard 
to  these  details.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
if  it  develops  that  that  subsection  of  the  measure  should  De 
changed  in  any  other  particular,  I  shall  certainly  be  delighted 
to  carry  out  the  change. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  I  will  merely  say  that  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
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from  T'xas,    The  controver.sy  did  not  rc'.ate  to  tlu'  nitrits  of 
the  amfndmpnf 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  certainly  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  interruption.  If  he  ran  be  so  easily  convinced,  I  hope 
he  will  Interrupt  arain.     [UHiichttT.] 

Ti'.e  PRESIDIN'G  OFFICER  'Mr.  Brown  in  the  chnir^ 
Tt.^  qU'\stion  i.>  on  a^recin^j  to  the  am-'ndment  offered  by 
the  S.mator  from  Texa.s  !Mr.  Connally:  to  th.e  amendment 
offert'd  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  Mr   Pittman;. 

Mr,  MtNARY.  Mr.  Pr.Mdenf,  I  am  I:','url.!y  in  favor  of 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment.  I  ^-hruld  I'ke  to  h:n-e  It 
stated  where  it  is  to  be  inserted  m  the  Pi'tnian  am-  r.dmt  nt.* 
I  think  the  cl-  jk  ( ;in  do  thar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  L.niendnu:u  wA\  be 
Ft a ted. 

Tlie  Leoisl.ative  Clerk  On  pac'^  1,  l:ne  3,  of  the  nmend- 
ment  proposed  by  the  Senator  frcm  N'vada,  the  Senator 
from  Texas  proposes  to  strike  out  tlv  uord.s  •sub.-cction 
'a'"  and  insert  the  words  '  sub..cctions  'u'   and  'c." 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  l.ko  bneHy  to  ob- 
serve- that,  in  -pite  of  all  the  talk  all  the.se  w.'t  ks  ab;^ut  a  strict 
ca::h-and-carry  plan,  abt^ut  the  tran.^fer-of-title  plan,  we  are 
now  a.sked  to  exempt  from  control  by  thi"-  Uri^lation  all  of 
those  articles  which  compri-^^e  more  than  90  p-icent  of  our 
total  export  ccmmerce.  tran.sfer  of  title  to  wh.v  h  will  not  be 
required  if  they  are  shipped  in  American  ship-,  winch  may 
be  taktn  to  Au->tralia  and  other  ports  nanvd  in  'he  prop<^■^ed 
amendment,  there  to  b»'  tran.spmrfd  and  'ran.^ferr.d  to  bt  1- 
lirere.it  nation.s,  irr'^^-prctive  ot  v.h.U  our  aftitvicie  may  Ix-  mi 
thi»  general  law.  In  my  opauo*.  the  amcndmt  nt  as  offered 
by  (he  Senator  from  Texa.>  -hruld  be  dif-a^'d. 

Mr  CONNALLY  Mr  Pre>;den'.  on  careful  examination 
I  think  .-ubdniMun  '  c  ■  shnulr;  al.-o  be  i  i.scrted  m  paragraph 
'hi.  relating  to  aircraft,  if  we  art^  to  exempt  shippmy;  fr^m 
the  tr.msfor  of  title.  I  do  not  se-f  why  aircraft  should  not 
be.  They  will  not  carry  much  cmm.erre.  but  to  whatever 
extent  they  may  cany  corntnercv  w.-  >hould  exrmpt  them 
Iruin  the  title  provisitm.  Tlirv  cannot  cany  any  ar:n.s  or 
amniunifinn. 

The   PRESIDING   C'FFICER      D  t  s   the   Senator   refer   to 
hill-  7  en  pac'-  J  ' 
Mr    CONNALLY 


I  :r; 
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Tnc  PIIKSIDING  OFFICER      It  will  be  so  regarded. 

Mr  CONN.ALLY      Let  it  be'  a  uunt  am.endment. 

Mr  BORAH  Mr  Pre.-irient,  there  wa.s  some  disturbance 
in  the  Senate.  a:ul  I  did  not  understand  the  statement  m.ade 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  a.s  to  h:>  objection  to  the 
amendment.  It  ha.>  ,-eemed  to  me  a  dr^irable  amend^u•n^ 
but  I  should  like  to  know  what  his  obiection  is.  becau.-e  I  did 
U'  '  !u  .ir  h.is  >f  itt  ment. 

Mr  D.ANAHER  Mr.  President.  I  thank  th^■  S^na'or  from 
Idaho  even  fcr  dome  me  'he  cmirtc'^y  of  r'";ard;ne  niy  claim 
with  leference  to  the  m.it'tr.  L<  t  me  explain  ::  thL"  more 
carefully. 

I  h.avc  pointed  out  tr.-^  c  iniid-  'c  incon>i.-ancy  of  the  posi- 
tion hitherto  tak^n  and  n.w  presir.red  by  the  proponents  of 
the  joint  resolution  befoic  the  country  and  the  Senate  re- 
spoctaiij  'he  cd>h  and  curry  with  a  strict  transfer  of  title 
provision  which  tlv-  pri'l'Hinen's  of  the  r-^oiirun  wrote  or 
purported  to  write  into  -ection  2  'C<. 

Now  we  discover  that,  fir^t.  th-^  Committo.-  on  Foi.Men 
Relatlorus  submits  an  amendment,  whuh  is  the  one  l  h  ~Id  m 
my  hand,  which  would,  on  paCf-  LS.  bee,r.n,r'  with  line  5. 
strike  out  e\ery:hin'.:  thr-ur:h  line  20  in  the  p-'nd.ni;  joint 
res'iluiion.  Then  we  find  tha:  the  junior  Senator  frim  T'^xas 
proptxses  to  amend  further  the  amendment  .submitted  by  the 
Committee  on  Fortign  Relations,  and.  accordnc  to  th-^ 
amendment  >ubmitt"d  by  'hi-  S^^natcr  from  Texa-.  we  wou  d 
exempt  from  th-  necessity  cf  trin.-ttr  of  title  before  the 
goods  kave  our  .•^horts  more  than  90  percent  of  all  our 
export  m-'rch.andise.  In  oth^r  words,  under  the  proposed 
amendment  American  vessels  will  not  have  to  transfer  title 
before  the  coods  'eave  our  shores  Henc"-.  foreifzncrs  m.iy 
tak'--  our  coixls  to  AU'^traha.  or  t  i  any  other  country  named 
in  the  proposed  amendment,  with'  ut  tht-  payment  cf  even 
cne  cont  uf  caili,  w.th^ut  the  traniler  of  iitlt  m  advance, 


and  ccnsequently  without  cv^n  the  protection  v.hic  h  the 
present  law  pives  us  against  the  shipment  to  neu  raK  ar.d 
transshipment  by  neutrals  to  bellirerents.  As  the  S.nator 
knows,  no  such  limitation  exists  in  the  pending  joint  reso- 
lution. Consequently,  from  any  cf  Ih-  p-nds  herein  nnir.rd, 
the  articles  so  exemptc-d  from  the  ca.,h-and-carry  idea  may 
be  transferred,  from  Australia,  from  New  Zealand,  in  .^hip.s 
bound  to  Great  Britain,  or  any  other  belligerent  nation. 

Consequently,  it  seemed  to  rr.' — iind  I  hv-po  I  hav-'  made 
it  clear  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho— that  in  th--  mtereit  of 
consistency  we  oiipht  to  retain  our  present  lav,-,  which  au- 
thori7<?s  Am-erican  ships  to  do  business  reasonably  wherever 
they  want  to  on  the  hig;h  seas,  so  far  as  noncontraband 
articles,  in  particular,  are  concerned,  and  thus,  if  anythinfr, 
instead  of  trying  to  tighten  u>  up  and  tryii^:;  to  limit  us  in 
this  fa^h  on.  which  in  my  opinion  is  subversive  of  every 
claim  ctT-'red  hitherto,  we  ousht  frankly  to  face  the  situa- 
tion as  to  whether  as  a  matter  of  principle  Americans  have 
ruihN.     Th.it   :s  the  wav  I  feel  about  the  mafer. 

Mr.  BOP.AH  Mr.  President.  I  was  intern  ted  in  tlio 
statement  of  the  S mator  because  I  respect  hi.s  judgment 
very  much.  But.  insofar  as  th"^  proponents  will  el. inmate 
from  the  joint  resolution  the  .shipping  interests  of  the  United 
States.  I  am  bound  to  vote  with  them,  and  vote  \cry  heartily 
to  support  their  position. 

I  d)  not  beliive  in  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  propor- 
tion, and  I  therefore  want  every  American  ship  eliminated 
froi'i  it^  eontrol.  so  far  as  possible.  I  can  understand  per- 
fectly why  those  who  do  believe  in  it  desire  that  ships  point,' 
iiiru  c'^rtain  repicns  should  l:>e  under  the  cash-and-carry  plan, 
but  wh'-re  It  i>  i>K->.  ible  to  eliminate  it.  upon  anv  theory  of 
r(a,>i:nab!e  safety,  I  certainly  fa\-or  dvung  so.  In  other  words, 
even  an  advocate  of  ca.sh  and  carry  should  not  want  to  de- 
stroy our  .^hippmu'  interests  or  put  our  seamen  on  charily 
where  dar.L'er  does  not  demand  it. 

Mr.  WHITE  Mr,  Pi-esident.  I  desire  to  expre,^-s  mvself  as 
in  compl'te  acci>rd  with  the  statement  just  made  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  'Mr.  Bormi'.  One  ot  'he  tliinps 
that  troubles  me  about  the  propos.  d  lepi.datKii  is  thi'  pro- 
vision of  section  2  <a),  and  any  relaxation  propo-'  d  either  by 
the  cliairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreipn  R"lations  or  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  my  approval.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  will  be  agreed  to, 
and  that  the  amendment  as  amended  will  liave  the  appioval 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  leaving  the  iolnt  resolution 
as  It  will  be  after  this  amendment  is  made,  there  is  going  to 
be  a  tremendous  lass  to  American  shippinq  anyway,  and  it  is 
going  to  be  felt  in  the  economic  condition  of  this  country, 
If  I  had  any  say  about  the  matter  at  ail,  I  would  ixi'iid  it 
instead  of  limitin:r  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Tiv  question  is  on  apret  mg 
to  the  imiendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
Connelly'  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  tlie  Senator  from 
N'Vada  Mr,  PiiTM.^Ni. 
The  amendment  to  the  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  aniendm.ent  as  amended. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  adoptum  of  this 
amendment  to  the  amendment  requires  another  change  in 
wordm.Lt.  that  is,  to  strike  out,  on  page  1.  line  ii.  the  lan- 
guage 1 

And  the  provLslons  cf  subsection  (c)  of  this  pprtlnn  shall  rmt 
apply  to  such  transportation  of  mail,  personal  effects  — 

And  so  forth.  That  is  unnecessary  language,  b'-cause  und  t 
the  amendment  wh  ch  I  offered  all  articles  can  mo-..>  and 
therefore  there  is  no  sense  in  repeating  that.  T:-  n  w-' 
should  strike  out  similar  language  on  line  14,  page  2  ciown  to 
the  word  ••aircraft"  in  line  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrlCER  Without  objection,  the  per- 
fecting amendments  are  agreed  to 

Tlv  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  anvrdnien'  a'^  an^.-nd'  d. 

Mr  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  dt-ire  to  :•  k  the  S-nator 
from  N".ada  whether  he  will  not  accept  ano^h-'r  amendment 
to  his  amendment,  which  I  think  would  cure  what  wa.-  more 
or  less  an  inadvertence.    Tlie   anundmtnt   ofleicd   by    the 
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Si  nator  from  Texas,  which  has  been  adopted,  provides  th.at, 
with  respect  to  belligerent  ports  to  whieh  our  ships  may  go, 
title  to  the  cargoes  carried  does  not  haw  to  pass.  That 
inciudes  all  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  all  c:f  the  ports 
ot  ij'  liigerent  countries  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  By  some  inad- 
\erience  Bermuda  lias  been  excluded  from  the  measure. 
There  is  no  more  dans'cr  in  our  \"S'  ■■]<  pomg  to  B-  rmuda  tiian 
to  poit.<  m  Seut.h  America  owned  by  belli^eients.  or  ports  m 
th"  Paeific  Ocean. 

I  merely  surc(><t  an  am.endment  on  line  8,  in.'-tead  of  the 
words  "thirty  decrees,"  to  amend  it  to  read  "ihirty-five  de- 
gre',:-s."  That  would  include  Bermuda.  al"ng  with  the  other 
belligerent  ports  in  this  hemi.>~phere.  Otherwise,  there  would 
be'  a  Neiy  unfair  discrimination.  We  are  permitting  aircraft 
t"  go  to  B 'rmuda  new.  under  anotlvr  amendment,  but  we 
arc  excluding  ship'?,  for  no  very  rood  rea.-on  I  can  imagine. 
I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  accept  that  amendment. 

Mr  PIITMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
any  authority  to  a'.'cept  any  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     May  I  offer  the  amendment? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Please  let  me  conclude  my  statement. 

Mr.  WAGNER      I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have  authority  to 
accept  any  amendm.ent  at  all.  The  substitute  was  prepared 
by  a  group,  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  the  amendment  to 
the  substitute  wduch  is  now  under  consideration  was  also 
prepared  by  that  group.  I  ha\e  no  ini^tructions  from  the 
group  with  reuard  to  the  matter. 

Of  course,  the  pclicy  which  actuated  the  group  with  re- 
gard to  ca.'-h  and  carry,  as  it  is  termed,  which  really  means 
conveyance  of  title  and  carriage,  was  discussed  and  approved. 
The  governing  policy  in  this  maUer,  as  has  been  stated  be- 
fiire,  was  that  we  took  action  under  section  2  'a)  to  prevent 
Aiiierican  ves'^elv  from  eneaeing  in  any  commerce  with  bel- 
licerents.  .^o  as  to  prevent  the  happening  ni  incidents  wdiich 
might  brinu  abeut  controversies,  and  arouse  a  fever  in  this 
country  which  might  lead  to  war.  That  is  the  policy  under- 
lyinp  It. 

It  was  urtted  b»>fore  this  group  very  strongly,  first  with 
reeard  to  Canada,  that  we  had  found  that  there  was  no 
danger,  apparently,  of  the  loss  of  life  on  an  American  ves- 
sel pome  to  Canada  by  the  Lakes  or  inland  waterways,  and 
that  therefore  they  should  bo  exempted  from  the  provisions 
of  section  2  'a>,  which  prohibits  commerce  with  bellieerents. 

Then  the  question  was  raised,  which  was  raised  this  morn- 
ing by  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  others,  that  if  it  were 
safe  for  our  ships  to  po  across  the  Lakes  to  Canada — and 
th.at  is  the  main  question  in  our  minds,  the  safety  of  the 
.^hip.^.  not  by  reason  of  the  character  of  the  vessels  particu- 
larly, because  [he  vessels  are  insured,  but  by  reason  of  the 
po.^sible  dancer  to  the  lives  of  seamen  on  board — if  it  were 
safe  fnr  iho^e  ships  to  po  across  the  Lakes,  would  their  safety 
be  increas-'d  in  any  way  v\hatever  by  the  r.  quirement  of  con- 
veyance of  title  to  property  being  carried  across  the  Lakes? 
The  amendment  by  which  the  Senate  provided  for  the  trans- 
fer of  title  would  not  add  to  the  safety  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  m  such  a  case  nor  to  the  peace  cf  this  country. 

There  is  a  slight  difference,  however,  when  we  are  dealing 
With  b  Uigerent  countries  across  an  ocean,  because  we  realize 
that  our  .^hips  are  subject  to  destruction  on  the  ocean  by 
aircraft  or  submarines  or  surface  craft,  and  we  must  keep 
m  mind  our  main  policy,  which  is  to  elim.inaie  so  far  as  pos- 
sible the  danger  of  the  sinking  cf  our  vessels  by  a  bcUigerent, 
which  might  result  in  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  th*;'  Senator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOIi.AH.  .As  I  understand,  what  the  Senator  from 
Nf.ada  has  m  mind,  ai-id  what  the  commoltee  liad  in  mind, 
was  to  go  as  far  as  it  was  thought  advisable  to  go  without 
endanperinp  the  lives  cf  our  citizeiis  traveling  on  ships? 

Mr.  PnTM.lN.     That  we  must  consider  that. 

Mr  BOR.MI.     May  I  suggest  that  it  seems  to  me  the  danger 
resulting  fre.m  including  B.-rmiUda  is  very  small?     I  cannot 
see  how  that  will  in  any  degree  at  all  epdanper  the  situa- 
tion.    Th- re  cx!.-ts  a  possible  danger  even  where  we  have 
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alrcadv  acted  to  eliminate  it,  but  it  is  not  a  probable  danger. 
It  dtHs  not  seem  to  me  that  we  ought  to  take  cur  ships  and 
our  business  off  the  occaii  to  any  greater  extent  than  the 
situation  actually  requires  tis  to  do. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Tlrere  is  a  little  difference  even  between 
Bermuda  and  tlie  ports  of  the  Pacific  which  are  exempted, 
and  the  poits  of  the  Caribbean  which  are  exempted.  All 
vessels  passing  through  the  Caribbean  generally  go  to  South 
American  countries,  which  are  neutral.  Our  vessels  engaged 
in  trade  on  the  Pacific  will  not  use  belligerent  p>orts.  inci- 
dentally. Their  trade  is  m.uch  greater  with  neutrals.  But 
there  are  seme  places,  such  as  Hong  Kong,  which  are  techni- 
cally belligerent  because  they  are  possessed  by  Great  Britain. 
However,  there  is  no  war  activity  in  that  neighborhood. 
There  are  no  ships  being  sunk  there.  So  for  the  time  being 
it  seems  that  stopping  at  a  few  such  ports  would  not  be 
dangerous.  Apparently  it  is  essential  to  stop  at  some  of 
tho.se  belligerent  ports  for  the  purpose  of  refueling,  and  for 
repairs,  and  other  necessary  specific  requirements. 

Exactly  the  same  situation  does  not  exist  with  regard  to 
Bermuda.  Bermuda  is.  in  a  sense,  a  belligerent  country.  On 
their  way  to  other  ports  our  ships  do  not  touch  there. 
Our  air.ships  engaged  in  traffic  to  Portugal  and  other  neutral 
countries  may  stop  at  Bermuda,  and  we  have  to  take  a  chance 
on  that.  There  is  very  little  danger  to  an  airship  which 
stops  at  Bermuda,  but  we  hesitated  to  remove  the  restriction 
on  vessels  going  that  far  cut  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

At  the  same  time  we  had  to  consider  a  similar  question, 
and  that  was  whether  or  not  it  was  safe  for  an  American 
ocean-going  vessel  to  go.  say.  from  Boston  100  miles  out  to  sea 
and  then  to  Halifax.  Nova  Scotia,  and  to  other  parts  to  the 
north.  In  that  case  the  vessel  would  go  directly  to  a  port 
of  a  belligerent.  It  might  be  an  active  belligerent,  and  we 
might  have  reason  to  think  that  submarines  might  stop  that 
trafric.  We  could  not  bring  ourselves  to  the  point  of  think- 
inp  that  it  was  not  dangerous  to  the  lives  of  our  seamen  to 
engage  in  that  traffic.  What  v;e  are  concerned  with  is  the 
lives  of  our  seamen.  Cargoes  are  taken  care  of  by  insurance 
companies.  The  vessels  are  taken  care  of  by  the  insurance 
companies.  In  addition  to  all  the  exceptions  we  have  put  in 
the  measure  we  have  included  the  express  provision  that  no 
loss  cf  vessels  or  cargo?s  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim 
by  the  United  States,  which  means  that  the  shipping  is 
engaged  in  at  the  shipper's  risk.  But  the  seaman  cannot 
travel  at  his  own  risk.  If  he  is  killed,  nothing  will  compen- 
sate for  the  loss  of  his  life.  So  I  doubt  whether  we  should 
go  as  far  in  the  North  A'llantic  as  Berm.uda,  because  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  po  to  Neva  Scotia. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  of  course  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  understands  m.y  pcsdion,  and  in  going  along  v.-ith  the 
amendment  I  do  not  want  to  be  considered  as  approving  the 
principle  of  cash  and  carry.  The  Senator  is  desirous,  of 
course,  of  protecting  our  ve.s-sels  against  dangers  which  might 
arise  and  cf  which  he  speaks.  But  while  we  are  protecting 
our  interests,  we  have  also  to  take  into  consideration  that 
the  seamen  have  to  live,  and  imder  the  present  condition  in 
this  country,  if  he  is  deprived  of  his  job  he  will  probably  be 
quite  badly  hurt,  because  he  will  not  have  any  other  work 
which  he  can  undertake. 

According  to  the  figures  which  have  been  furnished  me 
the  adoption  of  this  provision  will  occasion  a  very  great  loss 
of  business,  loss  of  property,  and  loss  of  opportunity  for  work, 
and  I  submit  to  the  Senator  whether  he  believes  the  danger 
ar.sing  from  our  ships  going  to  Bermuda  is  so  great  that  we 
need  to  deprive  our  people  of  this  business  opportunity  and 
the  opportunity  of  seamen  to  obtain  work?  I  think  the 
comparison  is  on  the  side  of  eliminating  that  provision. 
Another  thing,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact 
that  in  the  long  rim  the  destruction  of  cur  ships  and  the 
impoverishment  of  cur  seamen  may  endanger  the  safety  of 
this  country  more  than  that  of  some  stray  submarine. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  the  proposed  substitute 
not  only  is  authority  given  to  the  President  to  designate 
combat  areas,  but  when  he  finds  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
li\c5  of  our  citizens  it  is  necessary  that  to  designate  a  com- 
bat area  around  the  section  where  the  lives  of  our  citizens 
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may  be  threatcn.''d  he  is  dlrectod  'o  do  so.  If  a  '  -cHrol '  of 
sub.-narin'S  were  to  appear  arcund  B«r:r.i;da.  I  adnm  that 
travel  could  be  suspended  by  virtue  ot  <uch  a  srua:ion.  But 
of  course  a  great  many  p^-rsons  scorn  to  be  unwiilmi;  to  grant 
any  discretion  to  the  Pit-sidont  m  tlie  matter,  and  th-  refovf 
we  have  attempted  to  define  exactly  what  Cont'ie.  5  wanted, 
\vh<  r''vor  it  c^uld  be  defin'  d. 

M.    WALSH,     Mr   President,  will  the  Senator  yuld? 

Mr    iM'nA!\N.     I  yield. 

M!  WAL^H  L^  not  ail  'hat  has  ix^en  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  about  B-rmuda  :>rpi:e,:bl.'  to  the  claim  urged  m 
behalf  of  tran>por'ation  en  the  A:lant:c  coast  to  Nova  Seolia 
and  New  Brunswick' 

Mr  PITIMAN.  Not  in  the  same  d'^grce;  no.  In  one  case, 
thr  ship  coe>  directly  to  th»^  port  of  an  active  belligerent: 
in  the  other  ca^e  it  goes  to  tlie  peri  ef  a  technical  billigert  nt, 
occupying  an  island  which  is  really  nothinK  tx  •  p;  a  re>urt. 

Mr.  WALSH.  So  the  Senator  is  of  the  opmiun  that  Ber- 
mu(^  1  h.i.--  a  b'fter  ca-se  than  Nv)va  S<'otia'' 

M:  PITTMAN.  I  certainly  think  Bermuda  has  a  belter  case 
than  N'  a.i  SeOtia 

Mr  WAI^H  Dai  tlit  ccmnuttee  Rive  con.sideration  to  the 
cla.m-  -f  !h«'  .suani.vhip  lines  opeiating  to  Bermuda  and  to 
N».va  t-e-  t.a"" 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Yes,  tht^  ccmmitiee  gave  very  careful  con- 
sideration to  thtm.  In  fai-t.  the  question  of  transportation  lo 
Bermuda  and  tiai..-portation  to  Nova  ScoLia  was  ciiicus.->ed  at 
;;r'^at  lrr;'^:h. 

Mr  WALSH  And  the  committee  finally  practically  unani- 
mously .u^reed  to  eliminate  both  of  thos->  zones? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  think  they  were  unanimous  in  deciding 
to  el:m:natf  thv).-.e  zoiit  s. 

Mr.  WAGNEH.  Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  propose  to  amend  the 
pending  Pittmaii  amendment,  en  page  1  of  the  amendment, 
line  8.  to  substitute  for  the  word  'thirty"  the  W'.rd  "thirty- 
flve."  It  will  then  read  "35  degrees,"  thus  includm.^  Bermuda. 
We  have  already  recognized  in  this  very  amendrneni  the  rijth.t 
vt  aircraft — going  both  to  Euruv>e  and  from.  N*  w  Yoik  tu 
Bermuda — to  land  a'  Bermuda.  Had  we  not  a;icpted  that 
amendment  the  ccmni'rLial  an  lin-'  going  to  Portugal  by  way 
ot  Bermuda  would  havt'  bren  pu*  out  of  bu.^me.s.-.  .ir.d  aico  the 
air  line  going  from  tie"  L'ruted  States  to  Bermuda,  Iait.>  which 
do  a  very  subj^taniiai  bu-lne^^. 

Mr.  Presiden'.  I  makr-  no  cbjeetion  to  the  am^nrimen'.  I 
voted  for  it.  I  make  no  objtxtion  to  allowing  our  ships  to  go 
to  Australia  and  Nt  w  Zi  aland  and  other  be'lligerent  port.-  and 
to  the  ports  t  f  South  Anii-rica.  I  can  see  no  logical  rca.-on  for 
excluding  B-  rmuda.  So  far  as  danger  is  concernt-d,  if  at  any 
tune  th-'  President  deems  Bermuda  to  be  in  a  danger  zone,  he 
can  under  thi.s  very  measure  include  it  in  the  combat  area, 
and  any  risk  to  our  citizens  or  their  ships  would  be  eliminated. 

Mr  TAFT     Mr  Pi'tsident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  WAGNER      I  yie'd. 

Mr  TAFT'.  I-  th.^  S-nater  from  New  York  familiar  wi'h 
the  fact  that  a  vt.ssel  going  from  Boston  to  Brazil  would  go 
within  a  very  few  miles  of  Bermuda;  so  that  actually  if  we 
should  permit  thrm  to  go  to  B-rmuda  we  would  not  extend 
th-'  zer^.e  m  which  our  boat.s  wi  i^ui  go  on  the  sea  to  South 
Anu-rica 

Mr   WAGNER      Yes. 

Ml   CONNALI.Y     Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr   WAGNFR     I  yMd. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Did  the  Senator  notice  in  the  pres.=;  of 
ye-terd.iy  c-  tl-.is  nr^rning— I  forge'  which — tha'  a  German 
raid-r  or  a  Grman  submarine  attacked  a  ve?.sel  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Bermuda "^ 

Mr  WAGNER  That  ha-  happcn^^d  in  other  sections.  If 
thr  President  firid-^  tha*  area  to  be  a  danger  zone,  he  may 
include  it  in  th---  com,bat  area,  just  as  he  may  include  the  ports 
ct  Au-'ralia,  New  Zealand,  cr  any  of  the  other  beliiuerent 
ci  ur'ri'S, 

Mr  PITTMAN  That  is  true  If  we  should  exempt  a  cer- 
tain area.  th»^  President,  if  he  saw  fit,  could  superimp'ose  a 
C(  mb\'  area  on  that  territory, 

Mr  WAGNER  Or  upon  any  portion  of  that  territory 
which  we  tentatively  exclude. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     The  question  i'^  on  agreempr 

to   tiif  anvnrimcnt   oITei'd   by   the  S-mator  irrm   N^-w   Yurk 
I  Mr,  W.'^gnef;  i  to  the  amvndment  of  the  Senator  Irom  N\vada 

IMr,  PlTTVANl. 

Th-^  aineiidnif nt  t'i  the  ani'^ndment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is  on  agree- 
ing to  the  amendnient  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Mr  Pioident.  I  mrve  to  anv^nd  the  am^^nd- 
ment  nf  the  Senator  from  Ncada  by  in.sertmg.  m  .-ubsectinn 
<ge  Im"  9.  af'er  tlie  word-,  '-n'.  rth.  latitude  or  <2>".  the 
fcllowmg : 

To  ar.y  P'  : t  In  ^tT*  Western  Hemisphere  north  of  35  north 
latitude  und  west  ot  66    west  longitude,  cr  i3). 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  for  tha'  am.rndmcnt  is  so  that 
•American  ships  going  to  Nf.v  Brunswi^k  and  Neva  Scotia  on 
the  Gulf  ct  Maine  and  Bay  of  Fundy  side  --hall  be  included  in 
the  amendment.  My  amendm.cnt  is  so  drafted  that  lonpiiud  ' 
6ti  would  exeludi'  the  b:g  ports  on  the  opt-n  ocean,  but  would 
p»  rmi;  -hip.-  which  now  run  in  the  so-call- d  inland  ports  tui 
tire  Bay  of  Fundy  and  the  Gulf  of  Maine  to  operate. 

It  is  m.y  understanding  that  the  am,"iidmfnt  as  it  now 
stand.3  permito  American  vessels  to  go  anywher--  in  the 
Pacific,  iind  to  go  into  the  South  Atlantic  to  poss- ssions  of 
belligerents,  surh  as  Jamaica.  Barbados,  th.e  West  InriiOS. 
and  the  Baliamas.  The  amendni'  rt  has  also  been  broadened 
so  as  to  eo  out  to  sea  and  take  in  Bermuda, 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if  th>'  principle  of  pro- 
tecting American  ships  from  submarine  attack  i.s  guod  for 
one  section,  it  is  good  for  another;  and  if  it  is  perfectly 
saf'.'  to  all(;w  ships  to  go  to  Bermuda  or  the  Bahamas  when 
they  are  nut  on  the  trans-Atlantic  steamship  lines,  it  ls 
equally  safe  to  allow  Ani'Tiean  ship.s  to  go  to  New  Brun.-^wick 
and  Nova  Scotia  ports  on  tho  Bay  of  Fundy,  whicli  are  also 
far  lemovod  from  the  stearrkship  linis. 

I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Ne'.ada  is  fair  and  ju.st, 
I  re-p.Ht fully  request  him  not  to  raise  an  objection  to  this 
amendment,  which  I  am  sure  he  will  agree  i.>  a  logical  con- 
clu.-ion  trnm  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr,  W.AGNER ;  which  th»^  Senate  has  just  adopted. 

Mr,  WHITE.  Mr.  President.  I  wi.sh  to  associate  mys' If 
wi'h  the  luniMi'  Senator  from  Mas.sachu.setts  in  urgm.g  the 
adoption  of  his  amendmen*. 

As  'he  situation  new  stands  with  re^^pect  to  Canada  we 
are  pt-rmitting  American  vessel.s  to  cro.>s  the  CTr-wr  Lakes 
carrying  not  only  amis,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  but  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  that  have  both 
civilian  and  military  usefulness.  As  the  legisiaiion  now 
stands,  ve-^se: ,  niay  proceed  in  tlie  Puget  Sound  area  from 
American  p  orts  to  Vancouver  and  other  Canadian  ports.  It 
seems  to  nie  entirely  proper  that  cur  ve.ssels.  winch  are 
really  not  much  more  than  coastwise  vessels,  should  be 
permitted  t^-i  move  from  the  North  Atlantic  ports  to  the 
interior  waters,  as  I  call  them,  of  Nova  Scotia.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  are  few  vessels  of  any  size  engaged  in  that 
trade.  There  are  only  four  American  vessels  of  substantial 
sizi\  and  they  are  vessels  of  about  5.000  tons  each,  moving 
in  the  summertime  from  the  port  of  New  York  up  to  the 
area  I  have  indicated.  When  those  ves;,els  come  out  of  New 
York  Harbor  they  go  up  through  I^ong  Island  Sound.  Tiiey 
keep  mside  of  Block  Island,  they  keep  mside  of  Nantucket. 
and  they  are  cxp.ised  to  the  open  ocean  for  hardly  any  part 
ot  the  jo.urney. 

Mr  Preidi-nt.  a,-  the  legi>lation  now  stands,  a  fishing  sma -k 
could  not  leave  the  ixirt  rf  Jone.-p'jrt.  Maine,  and  take  a 
smcked  herring  up  to  the  Bay  of  Fimdy  without  bemg  liable 
to  the  pain,-  and  p«_nalties  of  the  law.  A  dried  codfish  ccu'd 
net  be  taken  by  a  small  fishing  sch 'oner  from  the  port  of 
Portland  to  the  harbors  of  Nova  Scotia.  It  seems  to  me  we 
have  h  id  a  nervous  chill  with  respect  to  this  lerLslaticn  v,h;eh 
ha-  carried  us  to  all  sorts  of  absurdities.  Th^^  notion  that  a 
submarine  is  likely  to  cra^s  the  broad  Atlantic  and  torpedo 
a  little  20-ton  fi.-hmg  boat  is  a  complete  absurdity. 

I  think  It  is  not  only  right,  but  eminently  sensible,  that  this 
amendment  shotiid  be  adopted. 
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Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr.  President.  I  favor  this  amendment. 

I  ui  h  to  nad  ir.to  the  Recokd  a  statement  which  was  writ- 
ten to  m-'  by  the  Ea.>t'n-n  Steamship  Lines.  Inc..  which  serves 
the  rente  referred  to.  This  letter  describes  the  route  with 
such  precision  thit  I  think  all  Senators  can  see  how  little 
advantage  tliere  would  be  to  cur  national  defense  in  pro- 
scribmr:  these  waters. 

I  rtac!  a  very  short  extract  from  the  le'tcr: 

The  ships  fioni  N'ev.-  Ycrl:  to  Ngv.t  Scotia  .'-ail  thrcvigh  Lcr.p:  Island 
Sounci.  Bi'  ck  I.'-!ui:ri  S.^uiid.  V:ncyard  S<^un(l,  aial  Nar.nicket  Sound; 
and  when  tliry  enter  the  Atlantie.  they  are  uver  63  mitos  iioitliwost 
of  the  trans-.Atl.intic  lanes  and  then  clivcrtje  farther  l'rt>m  the  lanes 
out  of  New  Ynrk. 

The  Plops  cut  of  Br-?tcn,  upnii  Iraviiiq  xho  l-.arbor.  diverge  at  an 
angle  nf  more  tli.-in  30  decrees  fr"!n  thr  trans-.\t:antic  route,  ai.d  at 
no  time  are  on  that  rcute.  In  other  wurds.  these  .=hlp.s  cptrate  far 
m.^li'  re  lr(>m  the  tran.'^-Atlantic  routes  and  sail  in  f^pen  water  only 
tlir(iu^:h  M.if.'^achusetts  Bay,  tiie  Gulf  of  Maine,  and  the  Bav  of 
Fu!uly  Shoal  water.^,  ledge.s.  and  \:>'Uiit  tidts  make  these  waters 
highly  undcsirabli'  r  r  .-utiniarme  cperation,  and  there  is  compara- 
tneiy  little  ste:::n.-);;p  tr.t'Tic  to  attract  th.em  m  any  event 

Tills  c  iiii'iii'.y  I'periitfci  continue  usly  th.rou.'h  the  4  years  (^f  the 
last  Wi.rUl  W.ir  wr.h  l.;,th  Bnti.-h-  and  American-rtag  ship.-,  with- 
cvit  having  a  .-l..p  ni    li  .-led  m  any  way. 

The  ships  cal!  ^  '..ly  at  ports  on  t!u>  Bay  rf  Fundy  side  of  Neva 
Scolia  and  New  Bmn-wick.  and  do  nut  ever  call  at  Halitax  or  any- 
where else  on  the  Atl.intic  side  of  Neva  Scotia,  so  they  are  ubvicusly 
far  inside  tiie  trans-Atlantic  lanes 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  have  already  discu.ssed 
this  que-tii/ii  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  think  there  is  a  great  distinction  between  commerce  with 
Bermuda  and  commerce  with  Canada  by  oceangoing  ves- 
sels, I  th.ink  it  is  dangerous  to  carry  on  commerce  with 
Canada,  whuh  is  an  active  and  very  capable  belligerent.  If 
the  ve.^sels  could  go  entirely  thrcuah  the  inland  waters,  they 
v.ould  be  exempt.  However,  they  cannot  co  entirely  through. 
Ill"  inland  waters.  They  go  out  to  sea.  There  is  great  dan- 
ger of  submarines  b?ing  ail  along  the  Canadmn  coast  and 
cur  coa.^t.  Such  commerce  may  result  m  the  loss  of  life  of 
sea mi  n. 

Ot  eoui.e.  I  understand  that  since  we  have  made  it  abso- 
lutely unlawful  to  arm  our  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  com- 
merce, th.e  dang  r  of  sinkinc  without  notice  is  largely  re- 
moved, as  v.as  only  recently  demonstrated.  Nevertheless. 
Vvhile  ih.f  re  miglit  be  the  intention  not  to  si:-;k  ve.isels  without 
notice  and  to  save  the  seanit  n.  a  submarine  commandei" 
niiLiht  >ink  tliem  without  notice. 

Mr,  M(  NARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

.Mr.  AI(  NARY.  I  wish  to  a-k  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada 
wliat  chaiactcr  of  commerce  is  earned  m  the  vessels  using 
this  route. 

Mr.  PITTM.AN.  I  do  not  know.  In  fact,  it  does  not  seem 
to  make  nruoh  ditTerence  what  they  carry,  judging  from  re- 
cent events. 

Mr.  McN.ARY.  The  able  Senator  from  Maine  has  stated 
tliat  the  csrgo  is  mostly  fish  and  fish  byproducts.  Does  not 
the  Senator  think  it  would  take  quite  a  vessel  to  lure  a  sub- 
marine? Wculd  a  submarine  be  after  small  watercraft  of 
that  kind' 

Mr.  PITTM.AN.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  it  is  desired 
to  limit  the  Size  of  the  watercraft  going  to  Nova  Scotia. 
Probably  it  Vvculd  b"  desirable  to  limit  tliem  to  small  craft. 
I  do  not  know  how  small  the  craft  are.  nor  do  I  know  what 
the  careo  is.  or  what  they  can  carry.  It  might  be  desired  to 
limit  them  to  small  fishing  craft. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  conversant  with  this 
subject  only  from  what  has  been  said:  but  it  occurs  to  me 
that  we  ought  to  apply  the  rule  of  reason  to  limitations  on 
the  u.se  of  the  water  for  the  transportation  of  commerce.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  a  submarine  coming  across  the  ocean  to 
sink  a  fi.--h:ng  sloop.  As  we  all  know,  submarines  seek  out 
the  large  ships  carrying  commerce.  The  craft  in  question 
are  not  numerous,  and  it  is  not  by  any  means  likely  that 
ships  carrying  commerce  between  the  points  sugcested  m 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Mas,.ailiusetts  wculd  in  any  way  be  a  lure  for  submarines. 
I  think  we  should  take  these  matters  into  considerat.cn. 

A.-  the  able  Senator  from  Nevada  s'ated  a  few  n:iompnts 
ago,  and  as  we  all  know,  the  President  may  declare  combat 


zrnes.  If  there  .^hould  be  an  infestation  of  .submarines  in 
that  vicinity,  the  President  could  take  care  of  the  situation 
by  the  gci.eral  authority  already  in  the  jx^nding  measure. 

In  a  spirit  of  fair  play  and  reason.  I  sugcest  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  and  other  Senators  that  the  Senate  should 
adopt  th(>  amendnK''nt  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  IMr.  Lodge],  ably  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Maine  IMr.  White].  I  feci  that  v.e  should  give  larger  con- 
sideration to  those  who  desire  not  to  have  their  commerce 
destroyed  unless  it  is  necessary  in  the  matter  of  national 
defense. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hove  attempted  to  be 
reasonable.  I  certainly  do  not  want  any  comm.crce  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  belligerents  unless  it  appears  almost  certain 
that  there  will  be  no  loss  of  life  by  reason  of  it.  I  cannot 
feel  that  there  is  no  danger  of  loss  of  life  in  this  character  of 
transportation  directly  to  Canada. 

Mr.  YANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  V.ANDENBERG.  In  connection  with  this  general  sub- 
ject, will  the  Senator  state,  for  the  Record,  what  his  inter- 
pretation is  of  the  extent  of  our  territorial  waters? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Three  miles. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  stops  at  3  miles,  and 
does  not  follow  into  the  nebulous  realm  of  national  interest, 
wherever  it  may  extend? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  answered  the  question.  I  say  I 
think  our  territorial  waters,  at  the  present  time,  extend  3 
miles. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  think  the  Senator  is  entirely  cor- 
rect. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
IMr.  Lodge]  to  the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman]. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  calling  the  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  to  the  language  in  line  10,  on  the  first 
page  of  the  amendment,  where  it  refers  to  "any  port  on  the 
Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  including  the  Cliina  Sea,  the  Bay 
of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea,"  I  move  to  amend  by  insert- 
ing after  the  word  "sea",  in  line  10,  the  words  "the  Tasmian 
Sea." 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  see  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  I  do  not 
accept  it.  but  I  see  no  objection  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  amendment  proposed  by  Mr. 
PiTTM.^N.  on  page  1,  line  10,  after  the  words  "China  Sea",  it 
is  proposed  to  insert  the  words  "the  Tasman  Sea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  IMr. 
White]  to  the  amendment  jointly  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITE.  In  the  amendment  on  page  2.  line  13,  after 
the  word  "sea",  I  move  to  insert  the  same  words,  "the  Tasman 
Sea." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  is  agreed  to,  and  without  objection, 
the  amendment  as  amended  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the 
amendment  which  has  just  been  agreed  to,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday  last  by  Mr.  Kluckhohn, 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follov.-s: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  22.   1930] 
L'NrrEO  States  Acts  To  Let  Its  Shipping  Li\'z — Merchant  Marin« 

Tlir.FATFNFD   P-Y    SACRIFICE   OF   PrINXIPLE   OF   FREEDOM    OF   THE   SEAS — ■ 

More  Trade  Rights  Urged 

(By  FYank  L.  Kluckhohn) 
Wa.-^hingto.st,  Orfcber  21  — With  both  the  administration  and  the 
cppositiou  lu  CoiigreJb  agreed  on  the  move,   the  United  States  Is 
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prepartni;  to  sarrlflce  thp  prtnrlple  of  the  frwiom  ct  •;."  -as.  for 
which  It  wa^ed  war  in  1812  and  which  played  a  part  in  lU  eiiuy  Into 
thp  World  War 

It    l»  doinif  sii   beraiioe   of   Widespread   popular   fe<^llne   that   the 
tlme-hoiiorrd  rlcht  of  -i  neutral  nation  to  •^h'p  whf-revrr  It  wlsh's  . 
In  lis  own  bottoms,  without  hindranct-  by  beUwerents.  Is  no  longer 
worth  fcavtaiulng  if  the  price  tliut  may  ha.e  to  bt  paid  Is  to  iacritice 
ll9  peace 

With  both  administration  and  •iFola'-onlsf  Mtniljers  of  Con- 
grwst  expressing  the  view  that  the  posj^lblr  sinkiPR  or  capture  of 
American  ships  by  beir.ij^rents-  and  tlie  pcs-ible  killing  of  Ameri- 
can seamen  Is  a  danger  that  mu.st  be  averted,  there  is  little 
opposition  to  the  move 

The  chief  question  ha.s  been  whether  American  shlp'^  ar«^  to  be 
8W»pt  almost  entirely  from  the  seas,  as  proposed  in  the  neutrality 
bill  put  beffjre  Congress  at  this  session,  or  whether  the  right  of 
Amf-ncrm  -htp**  to  tiade  would  b*»  hinned  mer'  ly  w;Ui  reference  to 
the  principal  center  of  confllf  t  m  Eu'-'ipe. 

That  question  wa.«.  pr.i  ■  :•  .i".\  ->■•■'.  d  t!.!  w.h  k  whtr.  adn^.lr.i-- 
tratlon  Senators,  led  !  Kh  y  P:rrM\.-.-.  (  i-.;Mr:;.  ir.  'f  t:..-  F  r>  :.n 
Kt-lalian.s  Con\miltee.  luM  Connally.  ot  Tt'.\.^^-.  auti  J.  -iam  W 
Baiuiy.  chairman  of  the  Conimerce  Ci  mmirtre.  wrrkea  i;'  ,i:i 
amendment  to  thf  adm:r.i*tfation  mea-ur-'  \\hi<h  *  .;M  m  cilcct, 
bar  American  ships  from  trafflikln^  with  EMroptan  p  r:s  both  on 
the  Atlantic  and  ihc  M'  'l.v  r:.i:.ea:i  ;;nil  v.:..;  :..._  i-a.-Urn  coast  of 
Canada. 

Under  thLs  am>ndmcnr  American  sh'p>  :  v.\.\  'rn'.-'  -A'.rh  all 
ports.  lncludin«  those  of  belligerents,  m  xi.v  Far,:'  ,.rul  Indum 
Ocearv.  the  China  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  aa 
Will  as  Atlantic  ports  south  of  30  degrees  north  latitude,  unless  the 
President  should  decide  that  any  particular  area  of  these  waters 
had  become  a  "combat  ^one"  and  thtis  dangerous  for  the  t^hips  of 
a  pf'aceful   nation 

The  amendment  is  Intended  to  remove  ship?  of  this  country  from 
danger,  and,  at  the  same  time,  to  permit  them  to  engage  In  trade 
and  carrying  In  C^her  areas  ui^lcss  they  bear  offlcially  ricFl.;nated 
Instrximents  of  war  It  Is  expected  to  pa.";?,  if  the  neutrality  bill 
does,  because  It  is  not  the  desire  of  the  most  extreme  Isolationist 
at  this  tune  to  cut  otT  trade  in  safe  water?  by  American  vessels 
or  to  limit.  In  any  respect,  traditional  inaiitenco  by  the  I  n.ti  d 
States  upon  the  open  door  In  China, 

MANY    LINES    MUST    QtTT 

E\en  so  the  problems  created  for  American  shipping  and  trade 
by  the  voluntaiy  abandonment  of  an  iiiicicnt  policy  are  enormous 
and  unpredictably  far-reaching  The  m.ott  widely  known  Govern- 
ment aid  private  rm^rchunt  marine  ar.d  commerce  experts  cannot 
foresee  all  the  effect.-  o'  such  a  change. 

The  present  principal  services  of  stirh  American  shlppln«^  linos 
as  the  United  States  Lines.  American  Expert  Line,  and  American- 
Scamic  LiUc.  as  will  as  tliObe  plying  by  open  sea  with  Canada  and 
pcrts  north  en  the  AtUnric.  mu;t  bo  d.sccntlnucd 

The  neutrality  bill,  even  when  revised  v.'.rh  retrard  to  !=hipplng;. 
merely  opens  the  pri  blern  of  how  th-  n..rchant  marine  ot  this 
country  can  be  kept  alive  durUig  the  ;ir.-;<  nt  war  without  undue 
loss  to  private  enterprise  and  withoir  !i.ii..~trini,;ini:  the  merchant 
marine  as  an  important  subsidiary  c:  il.t  United  St:.tos  Fleet  In 
cft'-e  this  country  should  ever  be  forced   to  move  to  protect   Itself. 

Not  until  the  next  session  of  Congress  m  January  can  the 
pnbiem  of  cushioning  the  immediate  shock  to  shipping  be  met. 

Americ«n-na<{  vessels  engaged  in  the  transportation  of  passengers 
and  dry  cargo  m  our  to:ci.,n  truue  ;.un.b<  r  326  and  tc.il  2, 150, WO 
grosv  tons  Of  these  vessels,  44  of  308  WO  ton-;  are  owne<i  by  th.e 
Government  and  282  of  1,842.000  Kfc'-s  tons  are  owned  and 
operated  by  private  capital.  Only  150  vcss^^U  ti  l,CH)0<X)0  tons,  less 
than  half  of  this  fleet,  are  operating  uiuler  Gc\trmnont  subsidy 
contracts. 

INIMINSl     FIFIT    FUIIDINC. 

In  addition  to  these  ordiinrv  -I'.'.p^  tiierc  nre  365  tankc:';  of 
2  6T800'>  tons  which  fly  th'  .Xnu  r.i- m  ilu:  Si.rh  v -ssels  ar«  oi;en 
shifted  iKtweeti  foreign  -u.^:  li  ::.i.-'. ,i.  rv<:;-  .ii.-i  provide  an  addi- 
tional pro;:!i  m 

TlUs  i«  not  all.  V.  ut'.'-r  T:',  'h^'  '  i^'  J  vt-i'';  '!>>  N!  t' • ,!":,''  Coni- 
ml-sslon  has  ordered  I>;r  itsell.  or  in  ccnjuncticr.  v.ith  private  i  per- 
fli.  r-  129  new  ves,'^  Is  of  mere  than  1  CiX)  000  gross  t-  n<  Of  these, 
22  aireadv  have  been  launched  and  tlu  rest  will  be  completed  in  ;i 
year  cr  tw.  at  the  outside  Abou*  $;UX>  000  000  i<  taeint:  invested  by 
the  G^^ivernment  and  shipowm  r~  ::;  :i  ■>.'  v*  s.s.  !  c'>e:  h  period  of 
10  year.-;  plan=;  call  for  ccnstructi  -n  i  i  a  tL'.ai  •:■*  50v  iv.w  ships  at  a 
total  cost  cf  »1  26C0Ot1,lX"0 


It  is  estimated  in  Washington  t!-.a 
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Amer!r.-.n-P..i^   'hip=  i-f  C29  414   ^"^^  t'^n-  wrul.l  h.r.-e 
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:r.   P  "DO  to  9  000 


seamen  on  pa-^seiicer  aiHl  cargo  vesst-K  tliar  ivuiy  h-  :  -r- •  ci  to  sus- 
pend service  as  the  result  of  even  parti  1  abn :-.(.!>  rme:;*  >  t  the  pnn- 
ciple  cf  the  freedom  of  the  s*»as  The.se  ni>  ii  iliaw  annual  w<iges 
txf'eedir.g  110  000  OvX),  and  they  h.ive  b«  <  n  tru:  ..ci  n  a  service  liiat 
requires  long  appreTitlceshtp  In  thi  h  p'  rf  c-Tibish'.ng  a  satis- 
factory merchant  n^arine  for  thi«  cci.n'rv  si  n,  ois  li.ivc  been  opened 
X.  r  training  new  saiK  rs. 


Vast  siiif.'  b.i'e  tven  spent  !y  pr.v:.te  .iwners  a!\l  the  Go\ern- 
meut  ir.  Ini.id  i.^  u])  cargo  arrar.gt-nunts  and  goo^l  w,i;  ;n  these  serv- 
ices aiiii  i,;h>..-  Gr^ss  iii.ntial  revcnu>-s  of  u-.uIl-  tii;Ui  1150,000,000 
would  be  lost,  it  :s  estima'od  even  if  the  modifying  amendment  to 
the    nc-.tr.%llty    bill    were    accepted      OtTiv  lals    h.'re    belu  ,e    that    9J 


The  wnr  alif . 


t.  k-  n 
-p;:.-  cf  tills  amendme' 
rcr  d  the  suspension  of  th'^  .\:ueri  r.:  S  .mtlc 
Line  servic"  tl>r.  ujh  the  Baltic  beyond  Copenhagen  because  its 
offlclals  recc!?r.i?td  the  linp.^ss.bility  of  operating  there  Two  ships 
of  this  service  a:ui  f.v.i  li.  longing  to  th?  Maritime  Cnmmi.ssion. 
have  been  put  i;.  L.:'.:.  A.-:.t  ncan  service  since  the  war  started. 

"Very  few  foreign  vessels  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  SotUh 
Am.crkan  trade,"  the  Maritime  Commi."^sion  reported  tc  Sen  itor 
Bailey  before  tl.e  modifymL'  amendment  was  agreed  upon  by  key 
Senators  "The  Sotnh  American  trade  volume  mny  increase,  but 
steady  employment  for  more  than  100  addition:' 1  .\.n-.  rlcan  ships, 
or  even  a  considerable  portion  of  them,  cannot  l>    \isualized, 

"Similarly.  tians-Paclflc  trade  with  the  Orient  has  declined 
withm  the  la^^t  year,  and  there  appears  no  room  for  anv  uun.ber 
of  additional  vessels  in  this  trade  " 

RlKuVZlSO    IS     A    rP.L>lUF-M 

E\-en  should  'lie  nurr.ber  of  ships  taktn  rfT  '^•Tviro  f^  Eurcipe.  tlio 
Mediterranean,  and  Cin.ida  !>■  reduced  to  96  r-.r  le^.  by  ti-.e  laiviMi- 
n;-  nt,  the  difflculties  m  tlir  wa>  i  i  rcnui'ii.j  :\:\  tl-..  se  ships  are  :elt 
hirr   -1   be  almost   ir.s-i,';ei  .il,l< 

Influen^:;,!  S.  n.itors  who  have  become  in'crested  tn  the  v.tal 
problem  cre.ited  have  \lrtually  decided  tini  n  Intrcxiucinc  leglslaltcn 
i"i  the  next  st.sMon  of  Contros.---  hv  which  Federal  compensation 
would   be  provided   for  American   fh;p   lines   which   suffer  unusual 

I    losses  ;l-  a  result  of  new  policies.    This  cost,  of  course,  wotiJd  have 

I    to  be   b'lrne  by  taxpayers. 

.\::-.b:ii,varinr  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  stated,  when  he  was  head  of  the 
Mar;' line  Commission,  that  the  merchant  fleet  has  become  a  vital 
element  of  national  defense;  it  must  be  ready  to  support  the  fleet; 

i  conduct  vital  supplies  such  as  tin,  rubber,  and  manganese  not 
produced    in   commercial   quantitic?   in    this   countrv;    and.    In   the 

I    case  of  United  States  island  possessions  and  th°  Pnnan'ia  Canal,  to 

I    transport  troops.     It  must  also  be  prepared  to  carrv  out  Its  part  in 

I    preventing;  any  alien  nttacks  on  Latin  Ameiica, 

i        The  problem  of  supporting:;  in  Idleness  a  laree  part  of  otir  mer- 

;.  chant  fit  et  is  an  enormotis  one.  but  ofPclals  here  express  the  opinion 
thut,  under  any  and  all  circumstances,  the  United  States  merchant 
marine  must  be  maintained   in  first-class  trim  and  strengthened. 

Mr  AT'STTN      M;-  Prp.sidont.  a  parliamontarv  inquiry 
Tl-.e  VICE  PRKSIDENT.     Th-  Sonator  will  .state  U 

all  th 


and  t 

Pa:!uu- 
Mr    P 


-M'STIN      Docs  the  :•:•)•  ridnicnt  last  agreed  to  include 

it  1.   pri-,t'  d  on  part.-  1  to  ,3  of  the  amendment  intended 
p:c;';-ti  b*.    ''';e  .Sirui'in^  tiom  Nt-vada    ^.Ir    PTTTM,^Nl 
If  So-iiit  ''   ir  PI  Tt-x.i.s  I  Mr   Connmiy!']' 
VICK    PKE.SiDENT      The   Ch.ur    i-    i:ifMrn:fd    bv   tho 
'  t;:  !ti  '!!.i:  It  d'^es 


TT;.'.-\N      I  ofTor  two  anv'tKi: 


tn -.  V  hieh  siinuld  be 
in  to  strike  out 


considered  together,  as  th<  y  run-t.iuN   a 
and  in.sert. 

The  VICE  PRES:DE:,T  Thn  r.rst  amendment  otT.  rrd  by 
the  Senator  fioin  Ni'\  td.i  vv  Ii  b''  .'=tai-'d. 

The  Chief  CL^_K.<  Ii  is  piupo.^ed  to  strike  out  all  that  por- 
tion of  subjection  lai  of  section  7  afN-r  thv  word  "pt  rson".  in 
l;ne  16  page  21.  commencinit  wi'h  and  in'^'udiP'-  th.'-"  w^^rd 
■P'.'  .•>':'•  \'.'  ■.  d.  '\n  :o  and  ine!i:d;r,-  -h.e  werd  •■mvoived".  m  hr.e 
11.  puv  22  and  t.r  iii.-e:-;  in  !;,  u  tliereof  a  period  after  the 
W(.:u  ■  p-  rson",  in  line  16,  r-*'-'"  21 

T:-.'    Vl^'K  PRESIDENT      Tiw  question  is  on  the  anund- 
'  fT.  :■•  fi  bv  th.o  .'^enainr  fr'Mii  Nevada. 
VA.NnENBFRG     M;    P:  -  sid-  ir   may  we  have  the  sub- 

"t  .id  ;i  thus  amended? 
Th.e  r]r:±  will  read  the  sub.section 


ni'  p." 
•      M; 

sfC'  ;op.  now  r''.i  i    i  :  :'  'v:'! 
The  VICE  PRFbTDENT 


as  proposed  to  b-   a 

Tlw  Ch.ief  C:-  !k 


a  c. 


:<  d  bv  'he  S  liaicr  from  Nevada. 
as  follows: 


Sec  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  prcclaiTi  i- 
tlon  under  the  authority  of  .section  I  (ai.  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  exchaiicje  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  cf  the  govern- 
n  ent  of  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  such  state,  issued  after  the  date  of 
such  protlamatlcn,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  a:.y 
6uch  government,  political  si  bdivision,  or  pcTsoii. 

Th-'  VICE  PRESIDENT  Tl:-  qia-'inn  is  m  agreeing;  to 
tl.e  iinit  iiolpv'Mt  offered  bv  ih-'  S-'- a*'  r  li'p.i  N"V:ula  Mr. 
FiTTM\N     ti    ih.o  ccmiiiittee  .tpit-ndnitn'. 

Ml-  VANMKNBERG  M-  President,  will  the  Senator  ex- 
plain tiv  p,i;P"'-e  of  the  amendmont? 

Mr  PITTMAN  I  think  its  purpose  is  perfertly  app;n-enr. 
The  aniop.clrner'.'  prcpc.-.es  to  stnkr  out  all  discretionary 
po.ver  !P  th-  PreGidcnt  m  repard  to  the  ui.r.*tr  leierrid  to 
ill  the  iUbsecticn. 
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The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  emendn;ent  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  the 
committoe  amendment. 

The  am.cndnK^nt  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  another  amend- 
ment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT      The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Chiff  Clerk.  On  page  21,  line  16.  after  the  word 
'■per. -en",  it  i.s  proposed  to  insert  the  following: 

The  pri'visi»';i~  of  this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  i)y 
aiiv  !!e--(  n  vvitl'.!!!  the  t'nited  Statis  to  any  person  m  a  state 
named  m  any  .such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials  listed 
in  a  {jreclaniiMion  ihs-.ied  under  the  authority  of  t-ectiun   12    iii. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
inrnt  offered  by  tho  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman  1  to 
ih  '  committee  amendment. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  one  other  amend- 
m-T'.t  to  offer.  Unfortunately  I  do  not  have  it  before  me  at 
tlie  moment.  It  is  merely  a  perfecting  amendment.  I  will 
gel  the  exact  lanrzuage  a  little  later  on.  It  comes  at  the  end 
oi  lipa'  4,  pa::e  10.  following  the  word  '■area",  to  insert  the 
wo^d^.  as  I  recall,  "and  such  arta  m.ay  be  made  to  apply  to 
suriaco  vesMis  or  aircraft  or  both,"  I  think  that  is  the 
lanruage. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
yield'.' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  At  the  time  of  the  procoedings  I  wrote  down 
the  language  of  the  Scnatoi's  amendment  in  my  copy,  and 
It  v.a.s  as  hillows: 


'II 


Vl  :--e;? 

Mr. 

In  ->  rt 


r  anbat    areas   so   defined   may   be   made    to   ai)p!y   to   surface 
or  .lU-cralt  ir  hO'Ai. 


I  move  the 


PITTMAN.     That  is  the  exact  language, 
on  of  those  words. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Senator  proposes  as  his 
amendment  the  words  suggested  by  the  Senator  from 
Vt !  iriont  ? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     That  is  what  I  propose. 

Mr.  MoN-Xm'.     Where  is  the  amendment  to  come  in? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  On  page  19.  at  the  end  of  line  4.  I  will  say 
th.at  th.(>  rea -on  lor  it  is  that  it  is  obvious  there  might  be 
dang'  I-  j-otie:-  for  surface  ships  which  would  not  be  danger 
zont ,-  lor  a'ri.  r.ift. 

Mr  ClJiRK  of  Ml.■^.^ouri.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amend- 
meni  be  a'.:;iin  stated? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  again  state  the 
anicneanent . 

The  CniFF  Clerk.     In  line  14.  on  page  19.  after  the  word 
"ar>'a".  it  is  propc-ed  to  in.^ert  the  words  "The  combat  areas 
;-o  dt  lined  may  be  made  to  apply  to  surface  vessels  or  aircraiS' 
or  both," 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  aiiiencment  offered  by  the  S-nator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
FiTTM.\N  ,  10  tlie  commiitte  amendment. 

The  ameiidmeni  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Tl;e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Has  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
furttier  am;  ndnit  nts  to  off'.-r? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  no  further  amendments  to  offer  at 
the  i^rt^^ent  fme. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  joint  resolution  is  before  the 
S.  .Ui'e  an.d  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  .should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  fnni  Nevada  a  question. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Sen.ator  from  New  York  is 
rec!  gni/ed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  .should  like  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
Senator  !rom  Nevada  to  clear  up  the  situation  in  my  mind. 
A  short  time  aco  the  Senate  adopted  an  amendment  which 
would  peimit  American  ships  to  carry  goods  to  belligerent 
ports,  speaking  generally,  outside  of  Europe,  without  requir- 
mt,'  that  the  title  to  the  cargo  be  transferred  prior  to  the 
departure  of  the  vessel  from  an  American  port. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    That  is  on  American  vessels,  of  course? 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Yes:  on  American  vessels.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  cash  provision  or  the  credit  provision  no  longer 
applies? 

Mr.  PTTTMAN.  Oh,  no:  not  at  all.  The  Senator  will  re- 
member that  the  cash  provisions  in  the  existing  law  and  the 
cash  provisions  carried  in  the  pending  measure  are  entirely 
separate. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  this  exception  has  nothing  on  earth 
to  do  with  the  financial  terms  which  require  governments  to 
pay  ca-h  and  require  all  nationals  of  any  belligerent  govern- 
ment also  to  pay  cash  for  anytliing  that  is  listed  under  sec- 
tion 12  (i>. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  understand  that.  I  was  about  to  ask  a 
further  question,  if  the  Senator  will  yield  again.  If  goods 
leave  this  country  without  title  having  passed,  there  may  not 
yet  be  a  prospective  purchaser  of  those  particular  goods,  be- 
cause the  ownership  is  still  in  the  American  citizen,  the 
seller  of  the  goods.  When  is  cash  to  be  paid  if  the  purchaser 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  We  have  in  the  joint  resolution  a  pro- 
vision which  r-:quires  information  to  be  given  to  the  collector 
of  the  pert  before  the  vessel  leaves  as  to  the  port  of  destina- 
tion, the  consignee,  the  character  of  the  goods,  and  every- 
thing connected  with  the  cargo. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  see  a  slight  conflict,  and  the  reason  I  am 
inquiring  is  to  clear  up  the  miatter.  I  knew  the  Senator  is 
able  to  clear  it  up;  but  may  not  the  situation  arise  which  I 
ami  about  to  state?  Let  us  be  clear  about  it  now,  so  as  not 
to  have  a  controversy  about  it  later. 

An  American  ship  takes  cargo  to  New  Zealand.  Under  the 
amendment  as  adopted  title  does  not  have  to  be  transferred 
prior  to  the  cargo  leaving  our  port.  Therefore  it  may  very 
well  be  th.at  there  is  no  purchaser  yet  in  sight. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Tliere  is  a  consignee  in   sight,   however. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  In  other  words,  the  Senator's  position  is 
that  the  consignee,  whoever  he  may  be,  would  have  to  pay 
cash  for  the  material  before  it  leaves  our  port? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  He  would,  except  for  this  exemption.  If 
he  is  in  a  neutral  country,  he  will  not  have  to  pay  cash.  If  he 
is  in  a  belligerent  country,  he  will  have  to  pay  cash. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Whether  or  not  title  is  transferred,  the 
Senator's  view  is  that  that  would  have  to  be  done.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  And  if  there  should  be  an  attempted 
evasion  of  the  law,  the  shipper  would  be  guilty  of  a  peni- 
tentiary cffense. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
committee  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amionded. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Senator  from  Nevada,  I  a;  k  unanimous  consent  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  was  adopted  a  moment  ago.  because  I  desire  to 
offer  another  amendment  to  it,  amending  subsections  (g), 
ihi,  and  n)  of  section  2 — a  shipping  amendment.  I  was 
temporarily  out  of  the  Chamber  and  liad  an  amendment  I 
deiired  to  offer.  In  my  absence  the  Senate  adopted  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  I  desire  to 
recur  to  that  amendment  and  have  it  reconsidered  so  that  I 
may  offer  an  amendment  to  it. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  Will  the  Senator  indicate  to  the 
clerk  what  the  amendment  is  which  he  desires  to  have 
reconsidered? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittman]  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
relating  to  subsections  (g),  (h),  and  u)  of  section  2  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The  vote 
by  which  the  amendm.ent  was  agreed  to  is  reconsidered,  and 
it  is  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  to  the  pending  amendment. 
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Thi>  VICK  PRESrDP'NT  The  am  ndm.  nt  to  the  amtr.d- 
mrn'  wil]  b«'  staf«d 

Tlu-  Chief  Cleak.  On  pare  1.  Inv  11  af'f  r  ihe  ?•  micolon. 
Jt  is  pn  pf ».sed  to  insert:  'or  <3>  to  iiny  p-iit  on  th"  South 
Atlantic  CHt-an  soirh  of  30    ncrt!;  !a::rudt   . 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M)5.souri.    Mr.  Presic^nt   pat:e  1  of  wha'? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Page  1  ol  ihv  amiy-tinient  ni  tlv  S-n'itor 
f'om  Nevada,  which  is  on  thr  Senator's  dt'^k. 

Mr.  CLARK  ol  Mis.scun.  It  sepm.s  to  nie  ihi  amendment 
sh"Uld  bo  drawn  with  reference  to  th-  j*'int  ri  .  !u  .on  as  it  is 
goinR  to  bf  t-nncted. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I'  r.innr;  b  ■,  bt- ui.>^^  the  amendment  of 
the  Stnator  from  Nt-vacict  itplac-s  ianKuai:e  in  th-  joint  reso- 
lution;  and  if  we  are  a<i;n«  to  amend  the  amendment,  it  is 
neci\s;ary  tn  direct  th-  a.n.f:.ilment  to  the  original  amf^ndment 
rather  than  to  the  Joint  rt-solurun.  I  can  very  briefly 
rxriain  it. 

ai;    be    i:Iad    tti    h(.>r    the 


ru\ 


I 


Ml-.    CLARK    ri    Mr 
Senator's  rxp'.ar.auon 

The  VICE  PHLSILIE.N.T  I'^.'.e  qu  .^;:cn  ls  (;n  aizivt.na  to  the 
jimendmpnt  ofT' red  by  th--  Stnati.r  frum  Texas  to  the 
Hmt  ndmr nt  of  the  Stnaior  from  Ntvada. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Prcsid-nt,  ,ui->t  a  few  words  in 
explar.aliun. 

U;  d  r  the  amcridm' r*  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ?Mr. 
PiTiM.^N'  wh;ch  i.>i  now  jHMidiiiti.  we  havi»  exempted  .'^hippir: 
ti  South  and  Central  Ahutkm  scu'h  of  33  north  latrude. 
Thi.s  amendment  ha.'^  a.s  it-  obj  ctive  in  the  S  uth  Atlantic 
purely  Africa  south  of  30  .  I  do  not  want  to  bnv.a  i'  up  to  Zb\ 
btcau.  e.  It  tha'  wert  d' ':-..■  we  would  e'^t  up  m  the  nt-iehb  ir- 
h«xid  of  'he  Mediterranean,  where  there  are  French  and  other 
po,';H-;^^'.t.n>  ti-.ai  w--  dn  nit  want  to  touch;  but  under  the 
amendment  I  now  off*  r  An:e!ican  vessels  may  cpcrate  m  the 
South  Atlantu-  ^^outh  of  30    north  latitude. 

The  only  real  ob)"(tiV'^  is  Capetown.  We  do  not  thir.k 
th>r»-'  !.«:  any  real  danger  thtr*"'.  but  the  .^hipping  interests 
cla:m  that  while.  unotT  tlv  exi.'^tin^  law.  thev  uiay  go  to 
Liberia  for  rubb»^r  and  al!  that  sort  of  bu'^me.s.s  unU.ss  th^'v 
are  allowed  t<>  tou.  h  a'  thf  utner  ports  fartht-r  to  th-'  .««nKh 
tli.>  business  i>  not  prnfrable.  and  they  will  be  very  i.:!>atlv 
hampeiid 

Mr  CLARK  of  M:<<our:.  Mr  Pr'^-^idrnt,  will  the  S-nator 
yield  ■^ 

Mi     t  C1NN\LLY       I   y.t  Id 

Mr  CI  AI:K  of  M-sou'i  L^  it  the  S-^rator's  id-^a  that 
the  p.-incipal  amendment  ctlered  by  himself  and  the  Senator 
from  N'^vada  permit,  American  vesstis  to  navieate  the 
South.  .Arlant;.   ' 

Mr  CONNAI I  Y  It  does  not  unle<:s  this  amendment  -■hi!) 
be  adopttd.  T!a  v  may  go  into  th^  S<nrh  Atlantic,  but  they 
m.iy  n.it  tjo  to  anv  bel!'.p--r>^nt  p<^rt  in  the  South  .AMan'ic. 
Th'y  mav  not  ?o  to  Capetown,  for  in'^tanc^v 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mis.^ru!i  I  am  in  sympatliv  wirh  the 
St'iiatcr's  objective  in  this  ma't-T  but  I  should  like  to  kn  nv 
wh.'ther  the  C'nnally-Pit'man  amendm'-nt  or  the  Piitnian- 
Ccnnally  amendm'^nt  as  the  ca.'-e  may  be.  prohibits  .Anieruan 
vessels  from  going  through  th'-^  South  A'lantic.  In  other 
words,  it  set-ms  to  m.e  it  is  perfect'y  obvious,  as  hp.s  be^-n 
represented  to  me  by  the  representative.^  of  one  of  the  only 
two  lines  that  nin  to  Capetcv.-n.  that  if  it  is  necessary  for 
American  ships  to  po  th.roiish  the  Panama  Canal  and  po 
ri'ewn  the  west  coast  of  South  America  or  else  eo  across  the 
Pacific  and  come  around  th.roueh  the  Indian  Ocean,  involv- 
ing po-,'~'.b!y  17  000  miles  of  additional  voyage,  those  lin':'s 
will  be  au'omatically  put  out  of  business.  On  the  other 
hand  if  they  are  permitted  to  come  through  the  South  At- 
lantic, it  seems  to  me  'hey  run  just  as  much  risk  of  being 
sunk  by  submarines,  or  attack-;d  by  raiders,  in  going  throuch 
there  and  passing  by  Capetown  as  they  would  by  going 
around  the  Cape  ol"  Good  Hi  pe  and  landing  at  the  first  port 
en  the  Indian  Ocean.  I  should  simply  like  to  have  the 
Senati  r  >  i  pinion  as  to  whethr-r  under  hLs  own  amendment. 
shipping  is  barred  from  going  through  the  South  Atlantic 
Ocean. 


Mr  CO.N'NALLY.  Oh.  no.  I  Will  explain  the  matter  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  CLAI^K  of  Missouri.  I  .^hall  be  very  glad  to  hear  the 
ixplar.aiion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Und»T  the  lom'  resolution  a.>  originally 
ccnceivt  d.  and  under  the  anu  ndnient  di'a'.>.n  bv  {ho  S-natoi' 
from  Nevada  ancj  now  pending,  we  do  not  prohibit  American 
ships  from  going  anv  where  except  to  b.aigerent  ports  They 
may  go  now  all  over  the  South  Atiantic.  and  unless  they 
carry  something  to  a  belligt  rtiu  port  there  is  no  prohibition 
on  their  movements. 

Since  they  may  go  to  South  Africa  and  trade  with  all  the 
other  little  countries  along  the  coast.  I  sot-  no  reason  why 
they  should  not  be  allowed  to  touch  at  Capetown,  because  they 
may  now  go  and  \wl!  ^  >  to  the  otla  r  places  in  t^;at  area; 
;rii  if  it  shoii'd  cievfiop  tliat  .sutjm.irii:'  s  were  active  in  that 
art  a.  tiie  President,  of  coiir.se.  cotil  I  ptr  dcwii  a  combat  area 
over  Capetown  and  excludr  it.  I  am  simply  trying  to  let  our 
ships  go  vvhUfver  they  n:ay  go  wiihiait  daiirer 

Mr.  CLARK  of  ML-vioUi'l.     Mi.  Pre.sident.  if  th.  Senator  wiJJ 

yield 

Mr    CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAliK  of  Ml  soun  I  think  his  pr.-ent  contmtion  is 
enr:rtly  Io:;;r.il.  and  I  think  it  exposes  the  \veakne-<  tf  the 
whole  caucus  am«  nana  nt  relieving  thf  Indian  Ocean.  In 
other  words,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  no  more  dangerous  to  go  to 
C.ip  t  \ui  I!. an  it  is  to  zo  to  Mo.^^.sel  Bav.  th-:-  first  port  in  the 
IiAiia:-.  O.a.iM.  150  mi'.es  from  Capetown.  It  seems  to  me  the 
St  naN^r's  contention  exposes  the  weakness  of  the  wtiole 
amendment  in  p  rmitting  American  ves.sels  to  ko  thioueh  the 
rian^-  r  zone  and  cli  ar  around  to  the  Indian  0:'ean. 

1  have  no  opix'Sition  to  t!;e  Senator'.-  amendment  I  thir.lc 
that  it  th  '  c.uicu.s  amendnient  sii.jUid  be  adopted,  this  is  a 
very  logical  [irovision. 

Mr    CONNALLY.     I  thank  the  S.-nator  from  Mi.ssouri.     I 
tlniik  Senators   generally   agree   that    m   view   of   the   otlur 
provisions  which  we  Ivavr  already  adopl-e(i    or  will  adi  pi   lu 
a  moment,  it  is  entirely  logical  to  exempt  the  Soutli  Allan'ic 
;outh  of  20    north  latitude.     Under  the  jojpt  lesolution  r.cw, 
V'..ssel.>  may  .>.ail  all  over  the  South  Atlanti  ■  and  all  over  the 
North  Athtntic  so  lorv:  as  tla  y  do  not  go  to  a  beliigereni  port. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  o.U(  .snon  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Stnatcr  from  Ti  xas  to  the 
anvndment  of  the  Senator  from  Ntvada    .Mr.  Pit:man1. 
Tlu'  amendment  tn  the  amend.^ient  was  an  ret  d  I  >. 
The  amendment.  :.■<  aiii-nd-.d.  wa.-  auutd  to. 
Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  Pi  evident.  I  otler  an  aia;  r.Llnit  i.i.   .\liiLh  I 
ask  to  ha\e  seated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  cleik  v.  ill  .-tatc  tht-  aaimd- 
nient. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  In  the  commiUee  amendment  on  page 
19.  after  line  lil.  it  is  proposed  to  instrt  the  f  .lilowing: 

(d)  So  long  as  the  present  war  between  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  other  countries  continues,  all  waters  within  300  miles 
of  thi-  continent  of  Europe,  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  are  hereby 
dclared  to  be  a  ccmbat  area,  with  th"  same  le<^al  effect  as  if  the 
Pr^.^ident  had  proclaimed  such  watiTs  a  combat  area  under  para- 
graph (a)  of  this  section,  and  had  not  modlQed,  extended,  or 
:■  \    ;•;  d  ^urb.  proclam.ition  under  jjaragraph  (c)  of  this  section. 

Mr..  TAPT.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  proposes  that 
w^  declare  a  legislative  combat  zone  on  all  w-aters  within 
300  miles  of  the  continent  of  Europe  I  yield  to  no  one,  not 
e\en  to  th<  Senator  from  Nevada,  in  my  devotion  to  the 
cash-and-c.irry  principle,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  was 
alwav-  a  mi.-take  in  the  joint  resolution  to  prohibit  sh.ipmcnti 
to  bellieerent  countries.  I  do  not  see  what  relation  that  has 
to  keeping  American  ships  out  of  danger 

Thi>  conclu.^ion  is  illustrated  by  the  fact  that  \\f  have  had 
to  anient!  th.e  .icmt  resolution  and  amend  it  and  amend  it 
by  making  all  kuuis  of  exceptions.  If,  instead  of  eliminating 
It  altogether,  v.e  can  accomplish  the  .same  purpose  by  amend- 
ing it.  I  have  no  great  objection.  But  certainly  tiiei .-  is  n.^ 
logic,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  m  permifing  American  ships  to  go 
to  Belgium.  Hi  Hand,  and  Spain,  right  throu.gh  the  submarine 
zone,  and  in  prohibiting  thei.r  going  to  Bermuda  or  to  some 
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other  section  of  the  world  v.^here  there  is  practically  no  danger 
whatever. 

It  seems  to  me,  furthermore,  that  we  .'-hculd  oursth.es  as- 
sume to  say  what  the  war  zones  should  be.  I  do  not  see  how 
anyone  can  declare  a  war  zone  in  Euroiie.  if  he  di  sires  to  be 
impartial,  without  dtang  sub.-tantially  v, hat  I  propose  shall 
be  tione  under  the  amendment   I   h.ave  ctTtred. 

If  the  President,  for  instance,  should  declare  a  war  zone 
which  did  not  include  Portugal,  then  Am-'Mcan  ships  could 
go  lo  Poilupal  and  carry  goods  to  be  tran.-shippcd  to  England, 
and  every  submarine  in  the  Atlantic  Oci  an  would  be  outside 
of  !he  port  of  Li.-bon  waiting  for  those  slups. 

Th"  argument  v.'hich  has  been  made  has  made  it  perfectly 
at^p.irent  that  what  tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  des'res  is  to 
keep  all  American  sh  ps  from  going  to  Europe,  and  he  does 
not  caif  where  else  th.ey  go  in  t.'ie  world:  and  that  is  exactly 
niy  po  inoM.  I  tiunk  we  ought  to  carry  out  that  provision  by 
pro\idint;  for  this  limitation. 

I  mii.ht  say.  furtlicrmore,  that  I  do  not  share  the  fear  for 
American  shipp.ng  we  hear  expressed.  American  shipping 
comprises  lo.-.s  than  5  pert^ent  of  the  total  shipping  of  the 
world.  Th''  ffT<ct  of  remeving  it  from  the  European  zone 
entirely  is  merely  to  force  the  British  to  bring  their  ships  in 
to  transport  cood.^  through  that  zone  and  leave  other  places 
in  the  world  where  American  shipping  can  well  bo  taken  care 
of  In  hict.  I  should  be  veiy  much  surprised  if  American 
shi{xs  did  not  make  two  or  three  times  the  profits  during  the 
n*  XI  year,  and  while  the  war  lasts,  they  m.ade  in  peacetime, 
before  the  war  started.  So  it  seems  to  me  that  the  sound 
and  logjeal  position  for  the  Congress  to  take  is  to  impose  a 
legislative  prohibition  on  ships  of  any  kind  going  to  Europe. 
I  think  the  fact  which  I  have  po.nted  out  today,  that  the 
City  of  Flint  has  been  al!cv,-rd  by  the  Maritime  Commission 
to  go  right  through  the  submarine  zone,  illustrates  my  point. 
They  say  they  cannot  govern  such  a  vessel,  but  under  the 
statutr  they  have  the  right  in  an  cmcrgoncy  to  cancel  any 
charter  if  the  charteree  is  not  willing  to  accept  the  orders  they 
is.^ue  as  to  ships  going  into  a  zone  where  its  presence  might 
give  rise  to  an  incident  which  would  provoke  war, 

I  think  it  is  cur  responsibility.  It  is  wrong  for  us,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  to  permit  American  .'^hips  to 
go  into  a  zone  which  is  just  as  dangerous,  whether  they  are 
going  to  Belgium  or  Holland  or  Scandinavia,  as  it  is  if  they 
are  Koinu  to  France  and  England. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Ml.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Does  the  S' nator  know  of  any  ship  so 
far  that  has  bet  n  stopped  in  any  of  these  waters  that  was 
not  going  to  one  of  the  belligerents?  The  Sv.edish  and  the 
Danish  and  the  other  ship.s  which  have  been  sunk  were  all 
destined  for  belligerent  ports,  were  they  not? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  I  do  not  think  we 
know,  and  I  do  n(,t  know  any  way  by  which  I  could  find  out. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Evt  n  the  Athciiia  was  on  its  way  to 
Canada,  which  t'-'rhnically  is  a  belligerent  country.  No  ship 
has  been  sunk  where  it  has  not  bc-en  dc^tm^d  to  a  belLgerent 
port. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Tliat  is  by  the  merest  chance.  I  think.  I  do 
not  think  it  miak  s  any  d.fference  to  the  Germans  whether  a 
ship  IS  going  to  Portugal  for  the  goods  to  be  transshipped  to 
England  or  going  direct  to  England.  I  do  not  see  why  they 
should  care  to  distinguish. 

Mr.  PiTTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  restriction  pro- 
posed by  the  .Senator  from  Oliio  is  greater  than  any  restric- 
tio.n  "hat  has  ever  been  suggested  by  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate.  We  did  go  as  far  as  we  could  with  regard  to  bel- 
ligerents when  we  proposed  to  m.ake  it  unlawful  for  American 
vessels  to  carry  on  any  commerce  with  belligerents.  But 
tht^re  are  only  throe  brlligerents  in  Europe  today,  and  there 
are  10  or  15  neutral  countries  which  probably  would  be  cov- 
ered by  this  zoning  proposal.  The  Senator  proposes  to  put 
into  effect  a  zone  and  to  prohibit  absolutely  American  vessels 
from  going  into  the  zone  or  through  the  zone,  without  any 
experience  or  knowledge  with  regard  to  whether  or  not  any 
danger  would  be  involved.    Our  ejcperience  so  far  during  this 


war  has  nut  indicated  ar.y  danger  v.-hatevcr  to  the  lives  of  our 
I'laz  ns.  and  that  is  wh.ai  I  am  interested  in.  I  want  it  dis- 
tinctly understood  tl'at  my  interest  in  the  ships  and  the 
caigie    is  enliiely  secondary. 

Mr.  TAPT.     r.Ir.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

M.    PITTMAN.     I  yidd. 

Ml .  TAPT.  How  IS  a  German  submarine  commander  to  tell 
wiiethor  an  Amerieao  ship  is  going  to  England  or  Holland? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     By  going  on  board  and  examining  it. 

:.Ir.  TAFT.  But  will  he  go  on  board  and  examine  it?  The 
Woirld  War  was  brought  about,  as  tlie  Senator  so  eloquently 
d^.Mribcd,  by  the  smk.ng  of  American  ships  by  submarines 
without  notice,  and  tliat  is  the  thing  we  have  to  fear  now. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  agree  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  TAFT.  As  soon  as  this  joint  resolution  shall  be  dis- 
po.^ed  of  one  way  or  the  other  all  this  holding  off  is  going  to 
end.  At  the  present  lime  I  have  no  doubt  tliat  the  German 
Government  and  otliers  desire  not  in  any  way  to  alienate 
American  opinion,  but  once  the  joint  resolution  is  disposed  of, 
I  do  not  care  which  way  the  vote  goes,  we  will  have  the  threat, 
at  least,  of  an  unrestricted  submarine  warfare. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  undoubtedly  true,  as  the  Senator  has 
said,  that  it  may  develop,  as  it  did  in  1917,  that  there  will  be 
unrestricted  submarine  activities,  which  will  mean  the  sinking 
of  merchant  vessels  without  regard  to  their  nationality  and 
without  regard  to  whether  or  not  they  are  carrying  contra- 
band and  without  regard  to  their  destination.  But  until  that 
is  indicated  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  it  seems  to  me  to  be  both 
unwise  and  unneces.sary  to  cut  off  our  commerce  with  aU  of 
the  neutral  nations  of  Europe  because  there  are  three 
belligerents  there. 

When  our  ships  were  sunk  during  the  World  War  the  Ger- 
mans asserted  that  they  were  sinking  them  because  they  were 
dealing  with  their  enemies,  and  that  they  could  not  tell 
whether  they  were  going  to  their  enemies  or  going  to  neutral 
countries,  since  they  could  change  their  courses.  They  also 
contended  that  the  goods  which  were  billed  for  neutrals  were 
earned  in  as  prizes  by  the  British  Government  to  their  ports 
and  the  materials  taken  possession  of.  But  be  that  as  it  may, 
it  finally  developed  that  the  Germans,  through  retaliation 
and  otherwise,  commenced  to  submarine  neutral  vessels  with- 
out notice,  with  acccmpanying  destruction  of  lives  of  seamen, 
and  at  that  very  minute  we  should  have  stopped  our  ships 
from,  going  into  that  zone.  But  we  had  no  law  by  which  we 
could  do  that.  At  that  time  we  were  standing  on  international 
law. 

Let  us  .suppose  that  vessels  going  to  Holland,  or  Norway,  or 
Sweden,  or  Bel^'^ium,  or  Denmark  are  seized,  just  as  the  Citjj 
of  Flint  was  seized  yesterday.  If  vessels  are  seized  in  that 
manner,  then  there  is  no  danger  to  the  peace  of  this  country, 
because  there  is  no  danger  to  the  lives  of  any  citizen  of  this 
country.  The  question  as  to  whether  or  not  the  City  of  Flint 
was  carrying  contraband  is  a  legal  question,  which  first  is 
determined  by  the  belligerent.  After  the  war  is  over,  it  may 
b^  determined  by  arbitration. 

Let  us  assume  that  one  ship  got  through  to  Holland,  or 
Belgium,  or  Norway,  or  Sweden,  or  Denmark,  and  that  others 
were  captured  as  was  the  City  of  Flint.  The  ship  may  be 
insured  by  an  insurance  comipany,  but  under  the  provision  of 
the  joint  resolution  neither  the  amount  paid  by  the  insurance 
conipany  nor  the  amount  representing  the  loss  of  the  ship 
itself  can  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  by  the  United  States 
Government.  The  cargo,  if  it  is  not  going  to  a  belligerent,  is 
in.sured  in  nearly  every  case.  If  every  seizure  of  a  ship,  even 
one  going  to  Great  Britain  or  France,  should  be  accompanied 
by  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  seizure  of  the  City  of 
Flint,  there  would  be  no  threat  to  our  peace  at  all. 

Mr.  TAFT.  But  does  the  Senator  think  that,  once  the  joint 
resolution  is  disposed  of  one  way  or  the  other,  we  will  have 
this  very  courteous  treatment,  by  which  the  City  of  Flint  is 
merely  seized  as  a  prize  and  run  into  a  neutral  port,  from 
which  we  can  probably  recover  it?  Does  not  the  Senator 
realize  that  the  moment  we  have  disposed  of  this  matter,  and 
the  Grermans  do  not  care  any  further  how  they  affect  public 
opinion,  they  are  just  as  likely  to  torpedo  a  ship  such  as  the 
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Cttv  of  Flint?  Is  it  not  only  the  fact  th:it  this  c.)ntrovcrsy  is 
pcndini?  that  has  resulted  in  this  extraordinarily  polite  treat- 
ment acrorded  to  an  American  <=:hip  in  the  submarine  zone? 
M.-.  PITTMAN  I  do  n.t  behove  they  will  he  so  polite.  I 
aRr»t»  u-tth  the  Senator,  but  by  the  pending  joint  resolution 
wp  make  it  unlav.ful  to  arm  our  ves^^els.  not  a.s  provid»'d  m 
the  present  law.  vessels  engaged  in  commerce  with  belliger- 
ents, but  W'-  make  it  unlawful  to  arm  our  vess»-ls  engaged 
/^ in  any  foreign  commerce  Thcref(<re  ev-:v  boUieerent  ha,- 
notice  th.it  our  ships  cannot  be  armed      That  is  No    1. 

No.  2.  If  we  do  not  .simplv  r-ly  rn  the  flag  bur  before 
they  leave  'he  ports  'f  s'.  mark  rur  sliips  en  the  port  .side 
and  the  >tarboard  s;d»\  tlure  will  h-  no  vxcu.~^>'  for  s- arch  and 
5e;7UT  und'T  ::'.vrnatir:nal  l.iw.  w:ll  th<  re';' 

M.  TA^T  Thr'  eyu--.-  is  tvi'  n<-i-(i-ri.  bu^  ;f  'he  Senator 
ui.l  yii'kl.  I  \M>h  to  u.s'<  h:::i  a  fin:lu:  qirstin.;  Has  the 
Sf^natnr  anv  a.-Hice  a>  '<->  uhit  z.ir.t's  th.>  Pre.^idfUt  would 
d«Tiare  to  be  w  ir  Zf  nr>  if  sr.'  pyridine  mea.^.ure  should  b^ 
pa.-.s*d?  He  can  declare  a  war  '/■•rv  but  is  not  this  a  declarn- 
licn  of  a  war  jrrv  without  favonntj  (  n^-  nation  (.  r  'h''  nth*T' 
Mr.  PIT'n**'.\\  1;  1^  perfectly  equ  il  and  p-rff^otlv  f  \;r  a^ 
b*»tween  -ail  nation.^  But  th-  qu"^'  of.  cnmes  dowi  ti  th'> 
point  whether  it  is  not  an  unn»'ces'^ary  .'■urrendrr  nf  our 
commerce  at  the  present  time  without  anv  exi>;  rience  what- 
ever, or  wuhnut  any  less  of  life  'avine;  occurred  at  all.  sim.rly 
to  say  that  by  la  a-  we  make  a  ;  ne  cover:n>.i  practically  the 
whole  of  Europe,  in  whicli  an  American  ship  cannot  go. 
nnd  that  provision  v.  ;il  rrma  n  m  thr  luw  until  ConRross 
meets  a?:ain  and  repoah  it.  How  r.MUli  r.i ore  practioal  is 
the  provision  of  the  prndine  measure  If  (he  Pie.>idenf  finds 
that  AmcrTan  vessels  cn^'aged  in  neutral  comm'-rce  are 
be'lnR  submar.ned,  with  the  los-  of  hfo  of  our  seamen,  he 
may  establish  combat  area.s  vliore  tnore  ;s  need,  and  when 
there  is  nefd.  and  only  so  long  as  th'To  ;.   r-o,  i 

Mr.  TA?^  Do  1  uMd  r-t.ind  tha'  tho  Pi>--,dorif  th^^n  will 
not  d^^claii  ar.v  \^  w  /  n- .--  at  ,iil  und-r  th>'  auMi^rity  <•■{  th-- 
penriintj  moasure  under  present  conditions  ui.lo.--  ^iiiu'th.ny 
furth'  r  d'".<'";'> ' 

Mr  PITTM.-\N  I  dn  not  know  why  h»>  .-hruld  dn  It. 
yi-  T  .-M-T  'Ilv-  .Senator's  opinion,  ttien,  i.~  that  there  Is 
no  n.t'd  lor  an>  dtclarat;0n  of  war  /'0nt>;  that  Amrncan 
fhips  can  i?o  d.rectly  to  all  the  countries  of  Europ«\  ri^ht 
throuirh  submarine  zones?  I'  <e»  ni-  to  n:»"  'h  Senator  Is 
stultifyin^'  every  artrumont  h.'^  l;a-  n.ad''  .n  :.^\nr  of  the 
measure  by  his  arkrunu  r.t  today  tha'  i'  i<  safe  to  .-Hn.d  Amer- 
ican 5-hlps  to  Ftiropo  thrcui.  h  .ubnarir^'  war  zones,  where 
tht'V  niav  b"  .'Ui  A 

M;  PITTM.AN  I  th.ink  .t  is  alw.^ys  d.^ne":cu-  fo-  a  nou- 
tral  to  engage  in  commerce  wth  i  h.ll.tjt  rer.t  I  still  so  con- 
tend. I  maintain  that  th.it  is  on.'  ot  th--  causo,<  wh'ch  broueht 
us  into  the  World  War.  It  di'-ectly  resulted  in  rht^  .'subma- 
rining of  our  .ships  without  notice  and  without  th'  <  iv.inre  ot 
saving  life  But  the  Senator  from  Nevada  hi^  rii  t  liino  so 
far  as  to  say  tha'  cur  ?hips  shall  not  dtal  wirh  nL'iitr.wl.s 
throi:Khout  the  world.  Th?  Senator,  however,  v  ouid  suiieest 
•  the  provi.<:o  that  if  dealing  with  n'-utraLs  re.^ulted  in  uniauful 
acts  on  the  part  of  belligerents,  resulting  in  tho  lo.-;.>  of  hfo  of 
our  seamen  and  citizens,  the  President  should  temporarily 
stop  commerce  in  cuch  arca^  by  proclaiming  the  existenre  of 
the  combat  area  zones  That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  pre.setit. 
M:    BoR.Ml.     Mr.  Pn^iident.  the  amendment  pro\id«^s: 

(d)  S?o  long  a»  tfe  present  war  t>etweon  Great  Britnin.  France. 
Oerraany.  and  ciher  ccunines  con'lnue.s.  all  waters  within  300  miles 
ot  the  cont.npnt  m'  Euiopf.  of  Great  Britain,  of  Ireland,  ar?  hereby 
dfct.irfd  to  be  a  ccnil;.-.t  area.  w:t;i  the  same  legal  ert.-ct  as  if  :he 
-JPrr-irlent  had  prix-tsimed  such  waters  a  combat  are.<  under  pa.'a- 
graph  (a»  ot  this  .'^ection.  and  had  not  modiftiil  extended,  tr 
r»  viked  ^uch  proclHmaton  undtr  paragraph  (ci  of  thi?;  sectior. 

.A;  1  u-iderst. ;:•>.(.!  th"-  ai.>  :idmpr.t.  it  wc.ild  prac'i'Mlly  pre- 
v«  nl  any  sh.ijm'n'  on  "ho  ;-;■;'  of  American  vessels  to  any 
part  cf  th-'  Europ^n^n  Ci  ntm-^nt 

Thomas  Jf(Tei.-r;;  once  -:"d  'ha'  a  bell'.g.^rrnt  hid  two 
gieat  ctjtcti'.os  Ono  wa.s  to  ^-'.r.  the  war  and  the  oth 'r  was 
to  «eizo  '.ho  ccn-.fnorce  of  noutra'.s  We  are  mak-.ng  a  gmat 
contrbu:: on  to  th.o  oommercial  interest?  of  other  rations. 
Yielding  as  I  am  now  yielding  tj  the  cash-and-carry  policy 


bi  canst  I  have  to.  it  .-(HTn.s  to  me  that  it  i>  nothing  less  th.ui 
oiu"  supreme  duty  to  make  as  little  sacrifice  of  our  .  h  ppiuL? 
intere^^t  as  possible  and  still  keep  cut  of  danger.  In  other 
words,  we  should  not  t^ak"  our  ."^hips  off  the  sea  unless  it  ."^eems 
neces.'^arv  to  do  so.  I  v.ould  not  take  a  .single  ship  off  the  sea 
unle>-s  I  was  satisfied  that  it  wa.^^  en'o:  .nc  a  real  danger  zone. 
unie:>s  I  was  satisfied  that  ixxch  aotion  wa  nece&';ary  in  order 
to  protect  the  lives  of  our  seamon  and  our  property.  Where 
there  is  little  or  no  rtai  danger,  let  u.^  protect  our  iir.poi  t;.nt 
.shipping  busine.^s. 

Mr.  Pre.-ident,  we  aro  makiUiZ  a  tremendous  sacrifice  by 
keeping:  our  ships  off  the  .sea  even  to  llv  oxtent  already  pro- 
vided In  the  b;Il  Th'^  re.>ultant  loss  will  be  greatly  fe!t 
throughcin  the  c.  untiy.  do  the  very  best  we  may.  It  seems  to 
me  there  oucht  to  bo  as  muoh  of  a  limitation  as  is  practically 
po.s^ibl-'  whon  it  IS  proposed  to  take  our  siups  oil  'he  sea. 

I  ihereforc  feel  that  we  ought  nn^  to  adopt  a:;  .irnendmer.t 
of  this  kind.  A-  I  understand  the  Sin.i'or  from  Oloo.  ho 
would  rracti'^al'v  ^mk  all  our  ship*^. 

IvL  TAFT.  Mr.  Pro.sid"nt.  is  the  Senator  from  Ifoilu-  iiv.ar-- 
of  the  fact  that  90  percent  of  orr  tra.^"  to  Eurout  :-  ;ihoadv 
o:.rritd  in  f' '.•■'.t'n  ships  and  n<.r  ir.  our  own  ^-hi;;  '  1-  h'- 
awaii.  of  'If  laot  that  Anieiican  shippmc  coir.pv.^es  l«'-s 
than  5  percent  of  all  t!;-  sh:ps  m  tho  wo.  Id:  tliat  'horo  tro 
plenty  of  places  for  Amo;;can  ships  to  eo  oursid-  if  Eur*  po"" 
Mr.  BORAH.  No.  I  think  the  Senator  is  in  error  a^  to  his 
percentages.  I  am  not  aware  either  that  there  are  plentv  of 
places  outside  of  Europe  for  our  ships  to  go.  We  ought  to 
seek  to  build  up  cur  shipping  business.  If  it  is  possible  for 
us  to  build  up  a  shipping  business,  we  ou'Tht  to  do  so.  We 
should  not.  every  timo  a  disturbance  takes  place,  cet  ofT  the 
sea  and  indicate  to  the  nations  of  the  world  that  we  are 
witling  to  get  off  the  sea.  What  incentive  will  people  have  to 
build  up  our  .'hippinc  interests  if  we  sacrifice  their  business  by 
.-uoh  proposals  as  this  every  time  a  disturbance  happens  in 
Europe? 

Mr  r5.-\P?'LFV  Mr.  President,  just  a  word  w'.'h  re.'-pect  to 
this  a.'oeridmont.  If  it  should  be  adopted  it  wouid,  b>'  im- 
possible for  an  American  ship  to  go  to  Norway.  Sweden  Hol- 
land. P>elgium.  Russia.  Spain,  or  to  get  into  the  Mediterranean 
S'-a  at  all.  There  is  no  wm  in  Uie  Mediterranean  Sen  up  to 
this  time.  Of  course,  if  P  tly  -hould  ev«'r  c-'t  inti^  the  war 
she  would  become  a  in  11. nor'  :n.  and  th-rf  wcnild  bo  ,t  w;m  :n 
th  ?vl  ■"I'l-rianean:  but  i  \.  n  if  she  t,hould  not  L'or  into  the 
wnr,  the  President,  und-r  th"  provisions  of  thi.s  measure,  if  it 
shall  be  adopted,  could  establish  a  war  zone  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  reason  of  the  fact  that  France  K'ordors  on  the 
Mediterranean  for  a  certain  distance. 

If  the  propo.sed  amendment  .should  be  adopted,  although 
there  is  now  no  dancer,  and  there  never  may  be  any  danger 
m  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  no  American  ship  could  go  through 
th'-  Straits  of  Gibraltar  and  into  the  Mediterranean. 

M-  T.AFT  Mr  Piciident.  docs  the  Senator  think  that 
any  Anv  rioan  .-hip  gets  through  without  a  thorough  exami- 
nation by  the  British? 

Mr  B.ARKLEY.  It  probably  does  not.  But  it  could  not 
even  pass  through  the  S' raits  into  the  Mediterranean  under 
th'-  Senator's  amendment.  I  agree  with  the  position  taken 
h-,  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Are  we  v.-ill:ng  to  take  our  mer- 
chant marine  from  the  high  seas  when  no  real  danger  ex,sts? 
Reference  has  been  made  to  the  C:tij  of  Flint.  If  the  joint 
resclution  which  v/e  are  now  advocating  had  been  a  law  yes- 
terday, the  Citij  of  Fhnt  w-uld  not  have  been  captured.  That 
incident  would  not  have  occurred,  because  that  ."^hip  could 
not  have  been  destined  toward  any  Ennlish  port.  No  master 
who  it  carried— even  if  it  carried  umbrellas  or  shoes  or  golf 
ball.>  or  whatever  It  carried— it  could  not  have  gone  Into  any 
Encli-'h  port,  and  therefore  there  wculd  have  been  no  reason 
for  Its  so:. 'urf. 

I  cer-amly  hope  that  we  are  not  ready  now  to  say  that 
becau---  th.-re  is  a  war  among  throe  nations  in  Europe,  we 
:ha!l  d-ny  Mie  ruh'  ot  oair  ship--  to  -q  to  an\  other  nation  m 
Europe.  If  danger  rent  -  <-hruld  be  created  Ix^cause  of  change 
in  the  situation,  the  F;t;:;idcnt  culd  take  care  cf  the  mat- 
ter.   Certainly  we  c-iiht  not  lo  try  to  dj  it  by  law. 
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Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  reluctant  to  be  in  dis- 
aiiroiiiient  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  but  I  cannot  give  my 
ar-pr..val  to  his  proposed  amendment.  I  suppose  no  Member 
of  the  Senate  is  more  reluctant  than  am  I  to  see  extraor- 
ci.nary  ])iAv.>rs  conferred  upon  the  Pre.^idont  of  the  United 
State.-,  bii:  it  suin.-  to  me  that  if  wo  are  to  aoo.  :^.t.  the  prin- 
c'ple  cf  combat  zones  at  all — if  we  are  to  gue  approval  to 
that  piineipif— in  tho  last  analysi.--  wo  niu.--t  \c6i-\c  ai  the 
Executive  d,.-cretiori  to  ditcrmine  those  combat  zones.  If  we 
write  into  the  statute  such  a  provision  as  is  here  su^cr.-tcd. 
we  shall  have  riitidity.  We  shall  b--  utteily  unablo  to  adapt 
ui:r  c-niinoioo  to  tho  chanciinc;  circumstances  of  a  war. 

Il  lia^  been  sucgested  by  the  Sena'or  fi'in  Kentucky  that 
uiuo'r  ;h'.-  amondnionl  our  ships  could  not  enter  the  Medi- 
to'iaivaii  aiea  at  ali.  I  agree  w.th  him.  Ttio  '-tatemont  is 
A  cai'ct  one.  I  have  tile  hope.  I  have  the  Ulief.  that  even 
with  tho  war  now  raring,  we  can  send  our  slups  with  a  rea- 
,'-<im.b;o  dt  crer  of  safety  through  the  Straits  and  into  the 
Mt  diterranean  area. 

The  S"nator  from  Ohio  referred  to  the  small  percentage  of 
oaiont's  carrh'd  m  Anii  rican  .--hips  to  tht^  p-Tts  of  Europ<\ 
Mr  Pre-'d''nt,  almo.-l  125  percent  of  American  experts  going 
10  ',  he  I'nitod  Kingdom  today  are  being  carried  in  American 
^!'.ip->.  Of  the  American  exports  going  to  the  Mediterranean 
urea  today,  more  than  30  percent  are  carriod  by  American 
'h  pj-. 

The  joint  n  '-ojution,  as  it  stands,  strikes  a  daniaging  blow 
to  the  Air.oMoan  mercliant  marine.  I  lind  it  impossible  to 
noonoile  all  the  fiaures  I  have  seen;  but  I  believe  it  to  be 
rca.sonal-.iy  acctnate  to  say  that,  even  with  tlie  amendments 
now  adopi(ci.  40  percent  of  th.  Amer.can  tonnage  will  be 
swept  from  the  oceans  of  the  woild.  I  am  not  willing  further 
to  iiaiiipi  r.  d:.--rupt.  and  destroy  American  trade  in  American 
ships.  I  am  quite  content — because  I  think  t!ie  neco.- utics 
of  the  situ, It  ion  require  it — to  leave  to  the  flexibility  of  ad- 
mini.-trati"n  tlio  doteimination  of  combat  zones. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT,  Th.c  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
th.c  amoridment  ollt  red  by  the  Senator  irom  Ohio  I  Mr. 
T">FT     to  the  comniJteo  amendment, 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  if  Senators  will  look  at  the  map 
of  Europe  on  th'-  back  wall  thry  will  soe  that,  if  we  declare 
a  war  zone  at  all.  :t  is  almost  impossible  to  ex' mpt  from  the 
war  zone  the  wiitci.-,  of  the  English  Channel,  if  our  ^hips  are 
to  be  alU  w-od  to  ^lo  to  Belgium  or  Holland.  Submarines  are 
cxir(m(ly  acti\o  in  all  this  area.  It  is  not  possible  to  go  to 
Scandinavia  witiiout  oomg  right  through  the  war  zone.  I  do 
no;  undt  r^iand  liow  any  .'■ubmanno  commander  can  tell 
wh.ere  a  ship  i.-  going,  Lisbon  is  largely  under  English  in- 
fluence, so  that  any  ship  going  to  Lisbon  would  be  su.^pected 
i;y  the  German  submarine  command. 

Mr.  Pr{,^ldtnt.  we  want  to  a\oid  danger  to  American  ships 
and  to  avoid  events  which  are  likely  to  get  us  into  war.  Tho 
.-amo  situation  would  apply  to  ship.-  going  to  Lisbon  as  would 
apply  to  shiijs  romg  to  Belgium.  Holland,  or  anywhere  else 
m  Europe.  The  Moriitorraneaii  is  not  new  a  war  zone,  bu' 
ve'o-els  goina  tlirough  that  area  may  well  be  bound  for 
Mar-(M!1.\^.  That  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get  material  to 
the  Fr' nch  Army,  There  is  no  reason  at  all  why  German 
'-ubmarines  cannot  operate  in  the  Modilorranean.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  h.avc  seen  notices  cf  any  Mediterranean  sinkings, 
bui  certainly  the  danger  is  just  as  groat  there  as  anywhere 
tl.-e.  A  submarine  base  can  be  located  in  the  Adriatic  Sea, 
as  was  d  uie  m  the  World  War.  If  wt>  want  to  avoid  danger,  if 
v.o  want  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  really  preventing 
war.  the  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  provide  that  American 
ships  shall  not  go  into  a  zone  which  today  is  the  battleground 
of  the  nations  of  Europe,  whether  it  be  m  the  Mediterranean 
or  on  I  lie  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Mr.  GILLETTE,  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr,  TAFT,     I  yield, 

Mr,  GILLETTE,  Does  the  Senator  have  in  mind,  if  his 
am-ndment  should  be  £^dcpted.  that  it  would  not  only  pro- 
hibit American  ships  from  going  into  the  area  he  delineates 
but  wuuld  prevent  American  citizens  from  going  into  that 
area? 


Mr.  TAFT.  No;  I  think  American  citizens  could  go  on 
neutral  ships. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  If  the  Senator  will  pardon  me,  the  section 
in  question  prohibits  any  citizen  of  the  United  S.atcs  or  any 
American  vi.  sscl  from  proceeding  in  or  through  a  combat  area 
aficr  such  area  ha.s  been  defined. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  thai  prov..sion  should  be  eliminated 
from  the  joint  re;:olutiCn.  I  did  not  know  it  v.as  there.  Sup- 
pose the  Pr,-sident  should,  under  the  authority  granted  him, 
declare  a  com.bat  area.  Wo  should  not  say  to  him  that  he 
may  not  declaic  a  combat  zone  v.;thout  prohibiting  Americans 
from  going  through  that  combat  zone  on  the  Statendarn.  for 
exampL.  wh.ch  is  a  Dutch  pas.'cnger  ship.  I  think  that 
v.O'Uld  be  a  Kreat  mistake;  and  if  the  joint  resolution  so  pro- 
v.d  s,  that  provision  ought  to  b3  eliminated. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  j  lint  resolution  certainly  provides 
that;  and  if  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  were  adopted, 
piov.ding  that  the  ;ame  prohibition  shall  extend  303  miks 
fiom  continental  Europe,  it  would  aLso  prohibit  American 
cit;zons  from  going  to  Palestine. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Tho  argument  against  that  provision  is  only 
.'li'-htly  stronger  than  the  argument  against  the  joint  reso- 
lution as  It  stands,  wh.ch  provides  that  the  Prcsidont  may 
dt  Clare  a  combat  zone  only  if  he  is  willing  to  prohibit  Ameri- 
can pa.ssengers  as  well  as  ships  from  going  into  it. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.    Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  As  I  understand,  the  Senator's  objective 
i-  to  keep  any  American  ship  from  going  with  n  300  miles  of 
Europe, 

Mr,  TAFT.     Yes. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Yet  he  says  he  is  willing  for  American 
citiz.'ns  to  go  into  that  combat  zone. 

Mr,  TAFT,  That  is  correct,  becau.se,  in  general.  American 
citizens  will  not  go  to  Europe,  Tlie  State  Departmicnt  is 
limiting  passports  to  those  who  absolutely  must  go  to  Europe. 
They  will  get  there  in  one  way  or  another,  and  should.  We 
simply  must  take  a  chance  on  a  few  Americans  possibly  being 
killed, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  What  is  the  logic  in  saying  that  we  will 
not  let  sh.p-  go  into  such  areas,  but  will  permit  American  citi- 
zens to  go  there?  It  se(  nis  to  me  the  life  of  an  American 
citizen  is  worth  more  than  any  ship  afloat. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Yes;  but  it  is  not  so  likely  to  result  in  war. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     Why  not? 

Mr,  TAFT.  In  the  World  War  the  Lusitania  was  sunk 
almost  2  y<  ars  before  we  declared  war.  The  sinking  of  the 
Lusitania  did  not  produce  war.  What  finally  produced  war 
v.a.s  the  sinkmg  of  American  ships  and  the  killing  of  Amer- 
ican citizen.-  on  American  ships. 

Mr.  CONNALLY,  Certainly;  but  the  Senator  would  not 
say  that  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  did  not  have  a  pro- 
found effect  on  the  psycholcgy  of  the  whole  world,  would  he? 
Mr,  TAFT.  It  had  scm.e  effect;  but  long  after  the  Lusi- 
tania had  been  sunk,  the  Democratic  Party  campaigned  on 
the  argument  that  the  Democratic  administration  had  kept 
us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  long  after  the  German  Government 
had  agreed  not  to  repeat  the  offense.  Does  the  Senator 
think  that  the  American  people  would  becom.e  more  arcu.sed 
over  the  sinking  of  a  ship  operated  by  a  belligerent,  with 
Americans  on  it,  than  they  would  over  the  sinking  of  a 
neutral  ship  with  Americans  on  it? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  they  would  not  be  greatly  alarmed  by 
the  sinking  of  a  Dutch  ship  on  which  a  few  Americans  had 
obtained  special  permission  from  the  State  Department  to 
sail  to  Europe  under  special  passports  on  what  was  recog- 
nized as  perfectly  legitimate  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  One  of  the  reasons  why  we  are  putting 
American  citizens  on  the  same  basis  as  American  ships,  and 
keeping  both  of  them  cut  of  the  danger  zones,  is  that  we 
regard  the  lives  of  American  citizens  as  of  equal  value  with 
property.  As  President  W^ilson  said,  property  can  be  com- 
pensated for,  but  lives  cannot  be  compensated  for. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Yes;  but  we  cannot  elim.inate  all  chance  of 
trouble.    We  cannot  eliminate,  for  instance,  the  chance  that 
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a  fhip  may  be  sunk  point,'  to  B  rn.uria.  I:  n.ight  b*  \Vf 
cannot  eliminate  the  chance  that  a  few  Americans  going  to 
Etirope.  strictly  limited  by  the  Sratc  D-^parfm^n!  undt  r  au- 
rhori'v  of  law  to  a  vf-ry  f' vf,  nn^iht  po.^:  :bly  hv  ki.ii'd. 

M:  B.\RKLP:Y.  Bu'  ii  w-  aro  to  avcacl  'he  iruidents  and 
rau--t;>  oi  ccmplaint  and  {jro'-csts  out  of  wh.ch  war  n^'ght 
come,  certainly  we  are  ai)  much  cblicatiti  \<j  prc/icct  th'^ 
lives  of  American  citizens  b\  foitibiy  keep:ne  thum  out  of 
war  ^ones  as  we  are  t  >  pi^'i'i '  rii'  [,-!:ant  vessels  or  property 
carried  thereon,  because,  a-  W'^  ail  know,  the  thinr?  wh:ch 
will  arouse  the  American  pec  pie  a-  ihev  d.tl  in  1914,  1915. 
1016  and  up  to  the  6th  of  April  1917.  arc  not  .'.o  much  the 
de.struc'ion  of  property  carried  under  the  flac  of  ihr  Amer- 
ican Rf^publlc  a.s  the  do?rructicn  of  Anu-nrar.  l:\c,<.  E-. .  n  'he 
dfs' ruction  of  the  lives  ot  124  Amencarv-  in  the  Lv.:-^:tai:ia. 
whi(  h  was  a  belligerent  ship  flym.;  th'-  Bnti>h  flac  came 
perilnu.<:ly  near  bnnqinR  us  into  war.  A>  the  Senator  knows, 
many  persons  were  urgine  us  to  go  to  war  on  that  arcumt. 
Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  kfep  down  the  po-.>!b;li;y  or 
thf  prubab'.lity  of  --urn  inc'denr>  by  ke*^  pmc  cur  prt  pip  out 
of  war  /one-  a-.d  penalizmc  them  by  a  h'-avy  fiiv  and  ini- 
pn^oi.n'.f'^.t  if  ri>'V  v.ola*e  the  law. 

M:  T.\PT  l'ru!>  r  the  joint  resolution,  as  it  now  stands. 
we  say  \vr  v.:ll  nn*  p.  mi  it  at;  Ainenean  ship  to  t;o  to  Halifax, 
but  uf  w:li  fHTrn;f  it  to  l'o  tfirouch  th<=  En,2li,-h  Channel  to 
Belcium  or  Holland  I  say  that  is  utterly  illoeicaJ  The 
chances  of  rie.>liu!-;!nn  ar?  infmitrly  greafer  in  yomc  to  Bel- 
^:u]m.  Holland,  cr  Spam  than  they  are  m  gomij  to  Hahfax. 
Wii.it  we  are  ronerrned  with  is  producing  a  condition  in 
which  Amrrican  .^h.p-  are  not  so  Lkt  ly  to  be  sunk.  We  can- 
not ent:ri;y  elinuna-e  tli-'  chance  of  American  ships  being 
sunk 

M.'-  BARKLEY  Ship<  do  not  have  to  go  through  the 
EUL'lish  Channel  to  reach  B-'h-um.  They  can  po  around 
Scotland  and  ci me  down  'he  Nonh  S'^a. 

Mr  T.^FT  Theit^  is  al3out  four  times  as  much  subma- 
rine acfvuv  in  the  la'tt->r  area  as  ^hcw  i<  m  th*'  former, 

Mr  BAI^.KLEY  Bu'  they  havr  more  water  m  which  to 
man-'U\(r 

Mr  TAFT  Mr  Pre^^id-nt.  I  (>•<•]  very  stron?;!y  that  we 
i.hould  try  to  avoid  incid>'n's  wliich  miglit  brinjj  America 
into  the  war  I  b<Mi'-vc  very  stronsrly  that  if  comba'  arr  i.-; 
are  not  deel.tnd  the  prolubi'ion  a^'ainst  ships  coir.r;  [o  bel- 
licerent  countries  i-.  h^.rdly  worth  tho  paper  on  which,  it  is 
written.  It  us  a  -lit:ht  improv-mf^nt.  but  it  dors  not  by  any 
means  get  at  th-~  pnnc;p.t!  dang-T  which  we  fac"  ir.  the  crea- 
tion of  incidents  wiucii  may  lead  to  war.  If  Conpre.ss  relusos 
to  declare  a  legislative  war  I'on-^.  the  responsibility  for  such 
incidents  rests  ujx^n  our  shoiild-rs. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  question  is  on  a.^rrcfing  to 
the  amendment  ofTcn  d  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Mr.  Taft! 
t"  the  cinimitte.    ammdment. 

Mr,  TAPT,     Mr   President,  I  a^k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

M:  CONNALLY  Mr.  President,  I  very  much  hopo  that 
thii  anundm.nt  mav  be  d-.f- ated.  It  would  b*'  practically 
destructive  of  our  en'irt  commerce.  Under  the  .joint  reso- 
lution the  Presid-nt  h.a,-  the  pt  wer  to  deiipnate  combat  areas. 

Th.e  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Que<:tion  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  of!-,  ud  by  the  Senator  from  Onto  to  the 
committee  amendment, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Ml^6our!.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Tile  VICE  PRESIDF^NT.     The  clerk  will  ca:i  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 


.-\ : .  I ; :  t".\  :( 
.^i.-t  ,a 
Balloy 
IlttiiKhi  ad 
ParN  'ir 
liai  k.t-y 
Hilb.' 
lU-rah 
Hridk-f^ 

Bulow 
Bvirke 
Byrxl 


Bvrnes 

Gerry 

Cappt>r 

tiiiiMin 

Curaway 

C.llietle 

Chandler 

G.'fcn 

Cliav.'z 

C.urr.y 

Cla'k   ttlaho 

Ov.T.j-y 

ClarK    Mo 

Hale 

C-'m.i.iV 

Harri.iion 

I'm  alur 

Hauh 

Dav.s 

Havch'n 

I>  r.ahey 

Herrtng 

Zl.ev.dcT 

HM 

Fra/lt  r 

H.^lt 

George 

Uuglifs 

Johnson  Calif. 

Ji>hr-.>-on  Cu'.'j. 

Kinij 

lA  Killette 

Leo 

Lt-'dge 

Luias 

Lunde^n 

M'  Ca.  ran 

M<  K.   Uir 

McNary 

Ma^or.ey 

Mpad 

MUier 


M.nr.on 

M'lrray 

Ntvly 

Nurrls 

Nyt- 

OMahnney 

O%frton 

Popper 

P.ttiJian 


RadcUffe 

Reynolds 

Ruv^ell 

Schwartz 

Schweilenbach 

ShepparJ 

Shipf-t^aU 

Slultpry 

Sniatht:  rs 


Smith  \'''.r.d(  ribcre; 

SU-wart  Vai'.  N^.yi 

Taft  Wamier 

Thomas.  Okla  Wal  h 

Thomaa.  L'lah  W  laie 

To  bey  Wiloy 
Towr.'=end 
Trun-.an 
T>dii:gs 

Eighty-nine  Senat^trs 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Eighty-nine  Senators  have 
an^-Wf  red  to  then  names,     A  quorum  is  present. 

Tile  qutstion  is  on  the  oi.v  ndtuent  of  tl,e  Sena"or  fiom 
Ohio  I  Mr.  T.-\FTl  to  th  committee  amendmtn'.  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  demanded. 

The  yeas  and  nay.^  were  urd- red.  and  tlie  Chit  f  Cie.k 
called  the  roll. 

Mr  CLAKK  of  Missouri.  Tiie  Senator  from  Montana 
iMr.  Whfllfhi  i.'^  unavoidably  detuiiad  from  the  Senate  I 
am  uu:horiz  'd  to  say  that,  if  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr  SIIIPSTEAD  I  liave  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Virgin. a  Mr,  Gla^s  ,  I  undei- ■  and.  ;t  prf>ent.  he  would 
vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.  Th' ref ore  I  am  at  liberty  to  v-^'e, 
and  vote  •nay." 

Mr  MiNARY.  I  announce  that  my  colleasiue  the  junior 
Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  Holman  i  is  necessarily  detained. 
If  present,  he  w..uld  vote  -yea." 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  iMr.  Rfkd  !  is  nece;,sarily  absent. 

Mr  MINION  I  announce  that  the  s- nat<n-  from  Vir- 
ginia Mr.  Glas.s  I  IS  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of 
Illness.  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  votiiig,  he  would 
vote  "nay  " 

The  Sdia'or  from  Washington  Mr  BoneI  is  detained 
because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Ani'ona  iMr.  Asuurst;  is  abivmt  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  his  family, 

Th.e  Senao^r  from  California  IMr.  Dou'ney  i  has  been  un- 
t  xp' ctedly  called  to  one  of  the  Government  departments  (^n 
m.i'te'-.  p.  !tainin>;  to  the  Stale  of  California. 

The  resuh  wa.^  announced— yeas  18.  nays  71,  as  follow;.: 

VEL\S    -18 


Capp<^r 

Giirncy 

McCarran 

ToJifv 

Clark    Mo 

little 

M.  Nary 

WaNh 

D<''r:rihey 

John>nn 

c*:  f 

Nvf 

W.lpy 

Fru/.ler 

LaFollette 

U.'iion 

Git>on 

L'.mdofn 

T.i:  t 

NAYS      71 

Adams 

Clark. Id 

aho 

King 

S(  hwartz 

Aiidri'Ws 

Coinially 

Leo 

Schwe'lenbach 

Autln 

Danahtr 

lxiu(?e 

Sheppard 

Bailty 

Davis 

L'icas 

Ship.stead 

Han'Khoad 

EUendrr 

McKollar 

Slattery 

BarUiur  ^, 

C.wrge 

Ma.oncy 

Sniathcrs 

Harkley 

Gerry 

Mead 

Smith 

Bi.bo 

Gillette 

MUier 

Stewart 

Borah 

Green 

Mmton 

Thoma.s.  Okta. 

Bridges 

GuRey 

Murray 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown 

Harrison 

Nf>ely 

Triwn?ei:d 

Bulow 

Hatch 

Norits 

Tniniaa 

B-rlio 

Hayden 

OMal'.onev 

Tydlnes 

P\rd 

Hornug 

Peppor 

Vandenberg 

Byrrfs 

Hill 

Piilir.an 

Van  N  ;yi 

Cara'-vay 

Holt 

Had.  l.ffo 

V,a.::.or 

Chiindter 

Hutrhr^ 

Rf  \  Holds 

WL.te 

cni.tvtz 

Johiu-on 

cm 

NOT 

Rj>.sell 
VOTING— 7 

A.shur.st 

P'  wr.t  y 

Ho'  man 

Wheeler 

Bono 

Ci.a.-- 

Rerd 

So  Mr.  Taft's  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejec'ed, 

Mr,  DANAHER,  Mr  President.  I  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  bv  the  cleik. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.-ttve  Cllrk.  On  page  28.  line  10.  after  th.e 
word  "therefor  ■,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  semicolon  and  the 
following  words: 

Prci'dfd.  r.o  liC'-n'^  .<-!:a!l  be  l.-siiPc!  hv  ^aid  Board  fnr  the  export 
of  aircraft  of  any  type,  whether  asoen.b!.  d  oi  uii.i.v^embled.  and  all 
encines  and  parl.-^  thereof  a.-~  dosrr.b»-d  i:i  caioui  rv  III  .uui  categ  ry 
V  cf  Prosidentia!  Proclamation  No  2.2;i7  i«-\!'-d  M,<y  1  1937  xm-il 
th.  re  shaU  have  been  delivered  to  the  A::;.-,-  ai.c'l  Navy  of  the 
Uiirt--d  SUt«.  i;t.  Ira -t  :VOoO  c.^m.plfelv  equipped  n.i.r.u.  and  na'.al 
aircraft  or  such  lur,-<r  r.umbor  us  shall  be  ctrT.fud  bv  i  he  General 
StafT  'o  be  noce^^ary  for  the  drfonse  of  th"  l'n:t."d  .'^•ate.'^  Ttn-m 
puch  certiiicaiiou  of  the  Boujd,  lictubes  to  export  suca  auxrattViiay 

be    laiUeti. 
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The  qufsticn  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  ofla-td  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to 
the  conumtfce  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  By  the  sound  the  "noes"  seem  to 
have  It. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre'^ident,  a  point  of  order. 
The  Senator  from  Connecticut  was  addressing  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  ChaT  begs  the  Senator's 
pardon.  The  Chan  was  looking  directly  at  the  Senator  from 
Comiectuut  when  he  put  the  question. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  if  the  President 
wdl  permit.  I  not  only  saw  but  heard  the  Senator  from  Con- 
r.fctuu;  addre.--s  the  Chair.  I  do  not  believe  bu.-3iness  will  be 
expedited  by  trying  to  railroad  it  m  this  body. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  not  going  to  try  to 
lailroad  it.  but  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  "hor.-e  and  buggy" 
procedure  in  the  Senate.  [Laughter.!  The  Senator  from 
Conni  cticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  in  the  Record  for  January 
12  of  this  year  there  appears  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  S:atcs  to  the  Congress  in  which  the  President 
proposf  d  that  S300.000.000  be  appropriated  for  the  purchase 
of  sc\eral  types  of  airplanes  for  the  Army. 

The    President    at    that    time    told    us    that    this    sum — 

Shi  old  provide  a  minimimi  incroa.'-e  of  3.000  plane;-,  but  it  is 
hejioci  tliat  orders  placed  un  stich  a  lar^e  scale  will  inateiially 
riuiK't'    tlic   unit   cctt   and   actrally   jiruvide   many  nicrc   planes. 

The  President  also  told  us: 

All  '1  tlu-  above  c  ■n'^titutop  a  wrn-raiinded  pro.:ram,  considered 
bv  n,e  as  Commander  m  C'hi.  f  of  tlie  Army  and  Na---y.  and  by  n:y 
acl\',-fis,  to  be  a  mininium  jirotiram  for  t!u>  necfspiiies  of  defense. 
Every  .Am' rican  i-  av.aro  (.;f  the  |>L'aC('ful  intentions  cf  the  Gov- 
ernmriit  and  of  leo  p;  (^;-le  Ev(  ry  AnaTiran  knows  that  wc  luivc 
iin   tli'Hi'lii    of  ii'i.'iosien.    no  dc-iro  in  liirthcr  terruory. 

But  specifKally,  Mr.  President,  the  Chief  Executive  tcld  us 
that  this  program  was  a  mimmum  program  U'-Csoary  for  our 
delense. 

When  the  matter  came  on  for  argument  before  this  body, 
testimony  was  read  into  the  RtcouD  from  General  Arnold, 
who  testified  that  we  had  only  879  fighting  planes  in  the 
Army  at  that  time. 

The  matter  was  fully  debated  here  on  the  floor:  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  SHEPP.-'.r.D  i .  who  is  chaiiman  of  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  jiomted  out  cur  woeful  lack  of 
adequate  air  defenses.  The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Texas  told  us  that — 

We  cannot  draw  a  line  around  the  ."^ea  and  land  frontiers  of 
continental  United  States  and  .say  that  this  alone  is  what  we  will 
defend  It  lb  not  so  simple  as  that  The  Panama  Canal.  Hawaii, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  Alaska  arc  vital  links  m  our  defense  chain. 
These  possessions  are  often  rpferred  to  as  rutposts  So  to  desig- 
nate them  is  to  commit  an  error.  Outposts  are  usually  considered 
as  warning;  or  delaym.;  forces  to  be  withdrawn  wlien  thoy  have 
acremf.'lished  their  mission.  There  can  be  no  witr.drawal  ircm 
Panama.  Hawaii,  Ptierto  Rico,  and  Ala.ska,  To  permit  the.=c  stra- 
t('t;ical  areas  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  er.cmy  would  Jeopardise 
the  security  of  cciUiiuntal  L'nitvd  States  itself. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Texas  also  told  us  this  on  Febru- 
ary 27: 

The  President  In  his  message  cf  January  12  stated  that  the 
amotint  set  a^ide  for  additional  planes  should  secure  a  minimum 
number  of  3,000.  but  added  that  it  is  hoped  that  orders  placed  on 
such  a  large  scale  will  materially  reduce  the  uiUt  cost  and  actually 
provide  many  more  planes  He  did  not  make  the  statement  that 
3.000  wotild  be  stifficient  When  it  is  remembered  that,  whatever 
liumber  IS  secured  under  the  ma.ximum  of  COOO.  the  total  fighting 
front-line  {)!ane  strcTiUth  will  be  \inder  2.500.  and  th.at  not  until 
1941.  I  trust  no  obJCLiion  wiil  be  rai.sed  to  the  n.axinium  of  6.000 
pl.mes. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Bap.kley]  at  that 
time  entered  the  debate,  and  pointed  out  that — 

Oermarv  nt  the  bfcinnin?  of  this  year,  for  instance,  had  In  the 
nelehburhcod  of  10.0:i0  airplanes,  and  that  Iialy  had  between  4,000 
and  5  000.  makint,'  their  combined  strenijth  between  14.000  and 
15  000  jilanes 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  IMr.  GeorgeI  entered  the 
debate,   and   pointed   cut — I   read  from   the   Congressional 


Record,  volume  84,  page  1916..  that  Great  Britain  is  capable 

of  producing  about  500  planes  a  month,  and  the  Senator  from 

Texas    IMr.    SheppardI    answered    that    the    same    ratio   of 

production  was  obtaining  in  France. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  thereupon  asked: 

And  how  does  our  own  production  capacity  rank? 
Mr.  Sheppard.  We  are  below  those  figures  at  present. 

Mr.  President,  acting  upon  that  situation  the  Senate  and 
the  House  both  voted  to  appropriate  the  sum  of  $300,000,000 
for  airplanes  to  be  used  for  our  adequate  defense,  to  be  used 
for  what  the  President  said  was  our  minimum  of  defense. 
With  tho.se  thoughts  in  mind,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
actually  there  is  a  war  in  progress,  and  that  there  are  those 
who  have  tlireatened  us  with  possible  attack,  I  offer  this 
amendment,  in  the  thought  that  the  very  least  the  United 
States  ought  to  do  is  to  secure  to  itself  its  own  minimum 
necessities  for  defense  before  ever  there  is  an  airplane  sent 
overseas. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  remember  the  discussion  when  the  appro- 
priation was  made  for  airplanes.  The  principal  argument 
was  that  by  appropriating  a  large  sum  of  money,  the  ca- 
pacity to  pioduce  airplanes  in  the  United  States  would  be 
increased.  The  effect  would  be  exactly  the  same  if  the  money 
were  provided  by  England  cr  France  as  thouph  it  were  pro- 
vided by  the  United  States.  That  is  to  say,  if  there  are  large 
orders  in  this  country  for  airplanes,  it  docs  not  make  any 
difference  what  government  buys  them;  the  capacity  to  pro- 
duce airplanes  will  be  increased. 

The  second  argument  was  thi-:  We  were  repeatedly  told 
that  it  v.as  not  the  desire  of  our  authorities  to  have  an  enor- 
mous number  of  airplanes  built  on  the  present  models:  that 
there  wore  continued  improvements  being  made  in  airplanes, 
and  therefore,  while  we  wanted  a  substantial  number,  there 
was  a  positive  advantage  in  trdclng  into  consideration  the 
improvements  as  tim.c  went  en. 

Dors  not  the  Senator's  amendm.ent,  therefore,  mean  that 
we  should  buy  airplanes  with  the  idea  of  increasing  the  ca- 
pacity to  produce  them  in  this  country,  and  that  we  should 
obtain  the  airplanes  now  when  perhaps,  if  we  waited  a  little 
while,  wo  would  get  better  airplanes,  and  get  them  for  less 
mon^y.  because  the  productive  capacity  cf  the  country  would 
be  increa'=ed? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wish  to  propound  a  question  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona  through  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut. 

As  I  understood,  the  Senator's  expression  was  that  at  that 
time  we  sought  to  appropriate  $300,000,000  for  the  produc- 
tion of  airplanes,  regardless  of  who  might  have  those  air- 
planes: but.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  appropriated  the  $300,- 
000  000  so  that  our  air  defense  might  be  brought  up  to  a 
peacetime  standard.  That  was  the  assurance  given  to  us. 
It  was  the  expression  of  the  President.  It  was  the  expression 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  of  which  both  the  able 
Senator  from  Arizona  and  I  happen  to  be  members. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  But  the  Senator  will  concede  that  one  of 
the  primary  purposes  in  making  the  appropriation  was  to 
increase  the  capacity  to  produce  planes  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  For  the  United  States:  not  for  Great 
Britain  or  France,  which  would  be  implied  from  a  statement, 
as  I  caught  it,  made  a  moment  ago  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HA"5rDEN.  No:  the  Senator  from  Arizona  makes  the 
very  clear  distinction,  as  the  Senator  from  Nevada  must  and 
the  Senator  frcm  Connecticut  must,  that  the  principal  ob- 
ject we  had  in  mind  was  ability  quickly  to  produce  airplanes. 
If,  by  appropriating  a  large  sum  cf  money  ourselves,  we 
could  stimulate  the  production  of  airplanes,  that  was  a 
highly  desirable  thing  to  do.  Conditions  have  changed. 
Somebody  else  is  willing  now  to  pay  for  them. 
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The  second  point  is  that  airplanes  cai.not  be  prrduc  d  in 
a  rm.inent.  The  Senator  from  C.  iinecticut  said  it  wi'VAd  be 
1S41  liefore  wt-  could  obtain  liirrn;  and  it  is  qu;tp  probable. 
\vi:h  the  increa.srd  capucity  to  prcducc  whith  icrngn  orders 
arc  biinpinp  us,  that  wo  can  stiii  ^Jt  i  th"  nunibtr  cf  airplanes 
we  riesue  bv  1941 

Mr  MlCAKRAN.  Mr.  PrCoidr.t.  n.ay  I  propcu^d  another 
question  to  the  able  Senator  turn  Arizona  aiuii^  the  same 
lire'' 

M:    nANAHER      Ye.>:  T  v:.  :d. 

Mr  MiCARKAN.  Dots  tiiat  niiMn  that  tht;'  $300,000,000 
wh;ch  was  apr.r.  priatfd  by  the  Ccn^ircsi  is  to  be  applied  r.ow 
to  produre  .i;;pl;inv-  fcr  foreign  countries':' 

M;  HAYDEN.  Why.  cf  course  not.  The  Senator':,  quei- 
tion  an-v.»  r-  r.-elf. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Of  course,  it  .>hou!d  an.s-.ver  itself;  but 
the  as.>ertion  of  the  able  Senator  from  Anzi  na  rcfuti5  the 
answer,  because  he  proposes  to  lay  the  fuund.itior,  by  which 
we  Will  not  produce  airplanes  for  a  peacetime  basis  for  this 
country  until  after  wl-  have  supplied  foreii^n  countne.-. 

That  was  not  the  spirit  of  tl^e  appropriation.  It  cannot  be 
the  spirit  of  this  country.  I  hep*?  it  is  not  the  spirit  of  the 
able  Senator  from  Arizona.  It  certainly  never  v.u;,  the  spirit 
of  those  who  understood  the  proposition. 

If  I  may  go  further  in  the  time  cf  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut 

Mr.  H.-WTDEN.  Mr  Pre.Nidrn*  I  do  not  care  :o  iinpj>e  on 
the  Si'nator  from  Connecticut,  but  it  i^  ptrlfctly  ob'.ious 
that  the  airplane  manufacturer.-,  if  the  United  States  are 
goinp  to  deliver  the  airplanes  to  ou;  Gu\tnnn;r:it  under  the 
term.s  of  the  contracts,  and  therefore  tlie  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Conncct.cut  :.->  wholly  unnecessary,  and 
il3  only  implication  can  be  that  we  do  not  want  airplanes 
produced  for  sale  abroad,  when  it  could  jui,t  a.3  well  be  done 
without  injury  to  oursthis. 

M:  DANAHER.  Mr.  Pr^  oider.t.  I  iio  not  v,  i.di  to  yield 
fuithcr  at  the  moment,  because  I  wi^h  to  let  the  R£eGRa 
itself  an-wcr  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  All  this  we  went 
into  in  March,  every  bit  of  it.  We  discussed  then  about  th.> 
$300,000,000  appropriation  and  thj  nece^:,,ity  for  it,  and  in 
January  the  President  told  us  that  his  plan  contemplated 
an  appropriation  cf  SIO.OOU.OOO  of  the  $525  00'^. 000  v.hKh  he 
recommended,  that  we  nii^ht  piace  a.iduional  orders.  a.s  he 
put  it;  that  we  m'ch'  ( liable  our  airplane  fact':ri:s  to  produce. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the  Senator 
yield  ' 

Mr.  UAN.MIER  Not  at  the  momen*.  I  have  so  lit'l'* 
time.     I  wiil  la't  r  \  ,i  '.d.  to  all  Si  nators  wlio  desire  to  m'errupt. 

At  the  time  to  which  I  have  leferr-d  the  senior  Senator 
fr^m  Ki  ntucky  said; 

.A-  I  ".r.derstae.d.  un;es.s  a  Kreiit  cinprk;rncv  siiould  occur,  it 
would  not  iiecess;inly  bo  de.-iriible  that  thev  should  produce  all 
the*.-  planes  at  once,  bccaa-c  if  th.tt  wore  done  unless  theie  should 
Iolli>w  another  proerani  cr  the  ncTespltv  should  ari'^e  as  soon  as 
this  pnsram  was.  cuniploted.  all  these  factor-.es  would  then  hn-e 
to  clcsc  and  cease  opiraiions,  which  viould  bo  an  uiulcMriible  thini^ 
from  !in  ocononnc  or  Indus truil  feiai.dpoint.  Havui?  m  view  the 
length  of  time  necessary  to  hrins;  ahrut  the  delivery  of  the  fir^' 
planes  provided  for.  and  havini;  m  viiw  al>o  the  ecinoniic  and 
employment  situation  i:  would  nut  be  desirable,  even  ii  they  could 
all  be  turued  cut  and  delivered  la  c  :n>:.;;i>  '.h;it  thai  "should 
be  done 

Th.e  senior  Senator  from.  Texa-  iMr.  Si{!:rp.\FD]  said; 

That  Is  correct.     I'nder  the  plan  proposed  In  th.-  bill,   the  new 
planes  are  to  be  delivered  over  a  pcricU  cf  2  years  in  mcrenicuts 
and  the  first  delivery  will  tuke  place  wlthm  about  6  mciulis. 

On  January  12  tiie  Piesident  of  the  Un.tt  d  States  told  us: 

Ta.'«e  of  us  who  tcxik  part  In  the  conduct  of  th  ■  World  War  will 
remember  tli.,t  in  the  prtp.uation  ot  tiie  .^.tnericin  armies  for 
actual  piirticipation  in  battie  the  United  States  entering  the  war 
on  April  6  1917  took  no  part  whatsoever  in  any  major  tn^iaKoment 
uiitil  the  end  of  May  1918  In  other  words,  while  o'her  arr.nes  were 
conducing  the  actual  flijhilnflr.  the  United  States  had  move  tl  an  a 
yetii  of  absolute  peace  at  heme  without  a:iy  threat  cf  i.tiatk  on 
lh;s  continent,  to  tra:n  men,  to  produce  raw  materials,  to  process 
th.m  into  muiMTion*  and  supplies,  and  to  fcr-e  the  whole  Into 
tl^-htlHi:  force.-s  It  Is  evei:  a  matter  of  recrrd  that  as  la'e  a*  t!>' 
autumn  ct  19:3  .Amencan  arm;es  at  the  fr<  nt  used  almost  exclu- 
sively K:e:;Lh  ^i   Uiiti^h  .irtillery    i:.a  aircuft. 


Mr  Pres  dent,  if  in  March  of  thas  year  British  and  F'rej.ch 
airplane  factories  were  equipped  to  turn  out  500  plaiie.^  a 
month  in  each  of  those  countries,  and  if  at  that  time  our 
plants  wee  equipped  to  produce  le:vs  than  that,  and  if  Uie 
first  planes  under  the  $.300,000,000  appropriat'on  were  to  be 
delivered  in  6  months,  we  apparently  have  not  even  yet  re- 
ceived our  own  planes  from  our  own  factories,  and  a  waikl 
seem  to  me  tliat.  to  brin,-  iii;s  amendment  to  bear.  I  sh«'Uld 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  uiid-r  the  pcndinc  joint  reso- 
lution, on  page  28,  it  definitely  app-^ar.s  that  no  license  may 
be  issued  by  tiie  Munitions  Board  f ^r  the  fxnort  of  munirmns 
and  implements  of  war,  includ  ns  aircraft,  and  that  it  shall 
b«?  unlawful  to  export  with.^ut  that  license  excpt  under 
certain  conditions. 

I,  thirefore.  merely  ask  the  Senate,  and  I  ask  the  Connrf.s 
of  the  United  States,  to  take  the  position  that  (or  once  at 
least  dunns:  the  progress  of  this  debate  we  will  recard  th.e 
exigencies  of  the  United  States.  I.  therffoie,  say  tliat  'he 
very  least  we  (  u-h;  to  do  i.-  m  build  up  our  own  aircraft 
stren::th,  our  own  fi-htinc  defense  requirements,  tn  the  mirn- 
mum  th-  Prt-;d  nt  told  us  he  wanted  the  $300,000  OCO  fur; 
and  tiiat  i.-^  wtiat  we  pave  him. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President.  wiU  th-  Sonat.-r  yi-ld' 

Mr.  DANAIIEK      I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  Can  the  Senator  enlighton  the  Senate  as  to 
whtrh-r  or  not  at  this  time  th-  production  of  any  airplanes 
by  American  manufacturers  or  the  sale  of  any  airplanes  by 
American  manufacturers  to  anv  foreign  country  is  m  any  w  ay 
mterfering  with  th-  Government  of  the  United  States  carry- 
ing forward  the  program  relating  to  aircraft  for  which  the 
Congress  appropriated  the  money  for  our  Army  and  Navy' 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Answering  the  ouesticn  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  let  nic  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona wants  to  let  the  foreign  countries  spend  then  money  in 
dtvelopmg  American  airplanes. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  consulted  tlic 
Chief  of  th-  Air  C^rp:;.  G-n.  H.  H.  Arnold,  just  a  few  days  ago 
aboU'  this  very  mat'er,  and  he  told  me  that  our  prc^gram  for 
the  acqui>--ition  of  aircraft  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy  was 
grinf:  forward  100  p-rcent;  that  we  were  getting  all  of  cur 
planes  on  time;  tha'  we  v.-er-  carry.ng  out  the  program  exactly 
ai  the  Congre.-^s  auih-i:/'  i  -  .md  apprrpriated  for  it. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Huw  niuih  l-  100  percent;  how  many  a 
month'^ 

Mr.  HILL.  We  are  g-tting  that  number  each  month  the 
Air  Corps  said  we  needed,  and  for  which  the  C:3ngi-e.ss  appro- 
priated m  ca.r;  ving  cut  the  program. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  How  manv  is  tha' .'  Can  the  S*na*)r 
tell  the  Senate? 

Mr  HILL.  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator  in  numbers  whether 
It  is  50.  60.  or  75.  or  what  the  number  m.uy  be,  but  I  can 
tell  him  that  the  Chief  of  the  Air  Co!p==.  the  officer  cf  the 
Army  abo\e  all  others  responsible  for  our  An  C  rps  program, 
assured  me  that  we  are  going  forward  100  p-;\erd  with  (jur 
program;  that  we  are  getting  planes  ju.-t  a.^  rapidly  as  the 
Army  needs  them,  and  a.s  the  Congress  has  appropriated  for 
them. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  recognizes, 
de  >  !v   n>'t.  that  such  a  program  is  necessary? 

Mr  HILL.  Oh,  surely,  it  is  nece.-sary  I  voted  for  the 
program,  and  supported  it.  and  I  am  del.r.h'ed  that  the  pro- 
gram IS  going  forward  just  as  we  mf-nd-d  'hat  r  ^h-uld 

Mr.  DANAirER.  Mr.  President,  the  pii-iani  wa.>  devel- 
oped at  a  tune  when  the  wai  in  Europe  h:.d  n.-t  bi-ken  out 
and  it  was  then  stated  to  u.— anci  I  read  it  frrm  th.e  Record— 
that  we  were  not  to  get  the  ftr<t  planes  und  r  it  ui^'i'  6 
m.onths  from  la.^-  March.  In  March  we  w..  re  te.d  that  tho 
hr-t  planes  und-r  the  program  would  be  d-livered  m  6 
months,  but  the  factories  could  not  produce  -h--  m  n-'nurn 
of  3.000  required  earlier  than  imi.  if  v.t  nud.d  :ii-  -  ,danes 
th-n.  and  we  voted  for  the  program  .-i  t^.p  arvund  that  v.e 
netded  th.m.  with  a  war  m  the  immediate  uiiin-  %vrh  a  pr  ^- 
sible  'hrev  and  dang.^r  of  attack  unon  u^  wKh  the  EnM^'i 
Navy  our  defense  over.seas,  and  some  Senator,  saving  tl  at 
Oiey  want  to  vote  f'jr  the  joint  resolution  nov^   puiding  b^^- 
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cause  they  want  to  vote  for  a  national  defense  program  3,000 
mil'  s  away,  the  least  we  can  do.  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  vote  to 
protect  the  United  States,  and  to  see  that  our  plane  require- 
ments are  brought  up  to  an  immediate  minimum  of  required 
strength,  before  we  ever  let  a  combat  plane  leave  our  shores. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  not  the  Senator  know  that  under 
the  program  authorized  by  Congress  bids  have  been  adver- 
tised for  and  contracts  have  been  awardtd  for  the  construc- 
tion and  delivery  of  airplanes  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  that 
those  contracts  must  be  carried  out  according  to  their  terms? 

Mr  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  ask  the  Senator  frcm 
Kentucky  whether  cveiT  contract  with  a  foreign  government 
does  not  carry  in  it  a  clause  providing  that,  m  the  event  the 
ixigeneies  of  the  United  States  shall  require,  planes  shall  first 
be  dt  livered  to  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes;  but  I  think  the  War  Department 
and  the  Navy  Department  are  sufTiciently  alert  to  look  after 
;h-  inN  r-sts  of  the  United  States  under  the  ccntract.s  with- 
out hauing  Congress  say  that  before  anyone  across  the  seas 
can  get  a  plane  we  have  to  offer  3.000  planes  to  the  War 
Department  or  the  Navy  Department,  whether  they  are  in 
position  to  use  them  cr  take  th.em  or  not. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Does  the  Senator  imply  that  we  do  not 
ne,d  the  3  000  planes? 

Mr.  B.^RKLEY.  I  am  willing  to  risk  the  judgment  of  the 
War  D-partment  and  the  Navy  DepartmuU  on  the  subject, 
and  I  do  not  express  my  own  opinion  as  against  theirs. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  was  thinking  of  what  the  S-nator  told 
us  last  March,  when  he  asked  us  to  veto  fcr  the  bill.  At 
that  time  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  urged  that  we  adept 
a  $300,000,000  appropriation  to  provide  3.000  plan'-^s  lequircd 
as  a  minimum  for  our  defense;  and  th','  Presiderit  told  us 
that  if  we  placed  so  large  an  order  as  3.003  planes  he  hoped 
it  would  rt  duce  the  unit  cost,  and  that  we  would  actually 
get  more  planes  for  cur  money  than  the  6.C00  he  anticipated. 
D.1-.S  the  Senator  remember  that? 

Mr.  B.^RKLEY.  I  remember  it  exactly,  and  of  course  it 
was  to  be  carried  cut  undtr  a  program  provided  under  the 
superMsion  of  the  War  Department  and  the  I^'avy  Depart- 
meid.  These  planes  were  not  all  to  be  furnished  at  one 
time.  If  they  were,  they  might  become  obsolete  before  the 
program  was  carried  out.  They  are  to  be  furnished  under 
the  program  provided  by  the  Departments,  which  is  in  process 
of  beiiig  txecuted.  and  m  no  way  dies  the  sale  of  plan.es  for 
v.hieh  any  foreign  government  has  already  contracted  inter- 
fere with  the  delivery  of  these  planes  according  to  contract 
m'eied  into  by  the  two  Departments, 

Mr  DANAHER.  Let  me  ask  the  St  nator  from  Kentucky. 
Does  he  know  of  any  rea.son  why  we  should  not  take  care  of 
Ari'iican.  plane  requirements  before  v.e  tend  even  one  plane 
oversea,-'' 

Mr  B.'\RKLEY.  No;  and  I  know  of  no  reason  why  we  are 
n-'i  doing  It  now.  and  will  continue  to  do  it,  without  the 
ame::dnient  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  For  the  reason  that  under  our  present 
appropriation  of  S300.000.000  the  production  of  planes  is 
going  lorward  and,  on  the  word  of  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bam.a.  it  is  going  forward  100  percent  according  to  schedule. 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  that  is  10  a  month  or  50  a 
mon'h,  and  he  cannot  tell  us, 

Mr.  B.'\RKLEY.  Whatever  it  is,  it  is  according  to  con- 
tracts already  entered  into, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  We  can  enter  into  more  contracts  if  we 
need  thiem. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHFR.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HfLL.  The  prcgram  is  going  forward  just  as  fast 
as  the  money  Con^re.ss  appropriated  will  pe'rmit  it  to  go 
forward;  it  is  go  r.g  forward  just  as  fast  as  the  Congress 
int.  nd"d  it  .-hould.  The  trouble  with  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut IS  thaf.  althougli  he  is  for  this  program,  he  really 
doe^  not  understand  the  basic  philosophy  of  the  program. 
Th:-  basic  ph.ilcsophy  of  the  program  was  not  that  we  should 
proceed  to  m.anufacture  a  large  number  of  planes  and  pile 


them  up  and  pile  them  up  and  pile  them  up,  and  then  have  a 
great  number  of  obsolete  planes  on  our  hands,  planes  which 
a  year  or  2  or  3  years  from  now  might  be  obsolete  and  no 
good.  The  idea  was  to  build  up  capacity  production  in  this 
country,  so  that  if  we  should  confront  an  emergency  and 
.should  need  planes,  they  could  be  produced  without  a  great 
deal  of  delay. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  a.sk  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  if  he  still  believes  he  can  tell  me  how  much 
a  month  is  being  expended  of  the  S300. 000.000  Congress  has 
already  appropriated  for  this  purpya'^e. 

Mr.  HILL.  It  is  being  spent  just  as  rapidly  as  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  forward  the  program  which  Congress  in- 
tended and  provided  for. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  simply  does  not  know  how  much  is 
being  spent,  or  how  many  planes  are  being  produced,  and 
knows  nothing  about  the  state  of  our  program  except  that  it 
is  in  100-percent  condition  at  this  minute.  Yet  the  very 
aircraft  factories  which  would  norm.ally  be  producing  plants 
are  now  under  contract  to  produce  for  nations  over.seas. 
Over  300  bombers  and  other  combat  planes  are  awaiting 
transshipment  this  morning,  and  the  newspapers  yesterday 
told  of  the  400  Lockheed  bom.bers  which  had  been  flown 
across  the  continent  and  were  at  Floyd  Bennett  Air  Field, 
ready  to  be  shipped  abroad.  What  is  the  state  of  the.se 
contracts?  Why  can  we  not  know  whether  the  defense  of 
the  United  States  is  technically  being  taken  care  of?  How 
much  are  we  spending  a  month?  How  many  planes  are  we 
getting  a  month?  One  hundred  percent,  according  to  the 
statem.cnts  cf  some.  Yet  we  do  not  know  whether  our 
national  program  is  being  im:paired  or  not. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Happily. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  has  a.-^ked  a  great 
many  questions  about  the  niatter.  I  should  hke  to  inquire  if 
the  Senator  has  gone  to  the  telephone  and  called  up  th.e  War 
D'partm-nt  and  the  Navy  Department  to  ascertain  th,^  facts 
lor  himself.  He  is  the  one  who  offered  the  amendment. 
W^hat  are  the  facts?  Has  the  Senator  telephoned  the  War 
Department  or  the  Navy  Department? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
says  he  wants  to  leave  all  these  matters  to  the  War  Depart- 
ment and  the  Navy  Department,  and  if.  in  his  iudtrment.  the 
War  Department  and  Navy  Department  are  doing  the  job, 
there  is  no  rea-son  why  I  should  call  up  those  Departments. 
It  seems  to  me  the  place  for  me  to  make  the  inquiry  is  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Has  the  Senator  called  the  War 
Department  and  the  Navy  Departm.ent? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No;  I  have  not  called  the  War  and  Navy 
Departments. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  has  known  for  some 
time  he  was  going  to  present  this  argument.  I  hope  he  has 
not  presented  it  on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  Does  not  the 
S'^nator  think  that  before  he  came  upon  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  accused  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments  of  being 
neglectful  of  the  needs  of  national  defense  in  this  country,  he 
should,  at  least,  have  tak-n  the  telephone  and  tried  to  find  out 
what  are  the  facts?    It  is  not  hard  to  telephone. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  If  we  have  a  War  Department  and  a  Na\'y 
Department  whose  cflic  als  will  tell  the  possessor  of  an  un- 
known voice  at  the  other  end  of  the  wire,  over  the  telephone, 
how  much  money  we  are  spending  and  how  many  planes  we 
are  building,  we  oirh:  to  lock  into  that  matter.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  Pres.dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  In  order  to  relieve  the  tension  and  bring 
out  the  correct  answer  as  to  how  much  money  is  being  spent 
to  carry  out  this  program,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut that  the  program  is  going  forward  100  percent,  and 
will  continue  until  the  deficit  is  exhausted.     L Laughter. J 
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Mr.  MINTON.     ^fr.  Prcsidcr.t.  will  the  S-riator  yield? 

Mr   DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MINTON  In  all  soriousne.-^s.  I  w.>h  to  >.'v  to  the 
Senator  that  I  d.d  take  the  trouble  to  call  up  General  Arnold. 
I  do  not  know  wtiether  or  not  General  Arnold  recognized  ir.y 
voice — probably  he  did — but  he  did  confide  in  me  that  the 
program  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  pro- 
curement of  airplaiie.s  Is  right  up  to  the  minute,  and  it  is  not 
b'lnt'  po>tponed  at  all  by  any  order>  from  any  foreign  coun- 
tries or  for  any  other  reason.  It  is  right  on  schedule.  I  am 
5ijrf  the  Sf  nafur  frc^m  Connecticut  will  accept  the  statement 
of  General  Arnold,  who  is  the  head  of  the  aviation  branch  of 
Uie  Army.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  would  like  to  have  the 
faiUs.  btc.iu.^e  he  a  ktd  fur  them:  and  those  are  the  facts.  a3 
I  mys«lf  (.btained  tiie  mformatton  frcm  the  War  Departnicrt. 

Mr  DAN'AHER.  Mr.  President,  not  only  am  I  glad  to  have 
the  facl.>.  and  not  only  du  I  tliank  the  Senator  from  It  diana 
for  supplvaig  th.it  thought,  but  I  now  know  from  what  the 
Senator  f:om  Akbania  has  toid  me  that  the  plan  i.s  goinff 
forward  100  percent,  ana  I  do  liol  have  any  doubt  about  tha'. 
iLaii>;hier.l 

Mr.  President.  I  say.  however,  that  the  Prtsident  of  the 
United  Stales  told  us  what  our  minimum  requ.riments  are. 
Hi  told  ua  what  we  needed  for  dc-fen.se.  The  S  nator  from 
Texa.s  iMr.  Si.-ErP.'FD  i.  the  chairman  of  uU;  M  1  iary  Affair^ 
Cinimiltee.  told  U5  that  he  wanted  a  minin:ii!n  l  f  :3  f'OO  planes 
for  defense.  He  t'.Id  u.^.  and  the  Sfnat^r  Horn  Kentuckv 
endoi.srtl  ha,  prupo.-al  that  we  shct;ld  api;i(  priate  S3C0.000.000 
for  the  purpose,  and  we  did  so.  Wh<  riiti  or  noi  t!ie  program 
is  complete  to  date,  wh-'ther  it  i.-  bvin^'  I'arr.rd  thrcuch  en 
tinxe  or  not,  tiie  f.»i  ■  I'liiaii.-  ti.at  ;'  was  not  to  be  in  fuil 
operation  uniillP-il.  Th:>  yt  ar  i.-^  1939.  I  .-tuill  ift  id  my 
propoi.ed  amendm-.'iu.  Mr.  Piesidtnt.  m  order  to  acce:;'.ua'.^ 
in  the  nundo  of  S -nators  exactly  wha'  :.■;  irr.ilvt  d.  It  i>  nu: 
much.  It  is  just  the  welfare  of  tht-  Unit.d  Statt:,  m  -.vi.xh 
I  am  m'trested.    My  amendment  provides: 

PruvtcUd  That  i.o  liceii.*"  shall  Ix^  issued  by  savd  B*  ard  for  the 
ixport  ol  aircraft  ot  any  type.  i^hc-Uur  a.-scir.blfcl  jr  u;ai-scmbled. 
*  •  •  until  ther-  'hall  havp  hrn  :i  rtol -.  erd  to  the  Armv  and 
Vavy  of  the  United  S'ates.  at  lea.st  3  000  conipletelv  equipt>od 
inlilt-Try  nnd  naval  .ircraft — 

That  :.«;  the  number  the  Pi-esident  a-k  d  f;:r.  Seria'cs  will 
see — 

or  .surh  i.irtrt^r  mniN"'-  ••»«  shall  b^  certlfl.'d  by  the  General  Staff   .o 
be  necess^iry  for  the  defense  of  tiu>  Unii.d  bta'u-s. 

The  rea.'^on  wliy  I  took  the  3,000  figure  was  that  tho  Presi- 
dent said: 

All  of  thr  above  constitutes  a  well-roui.dtd  program  coiisid'rid 
by  nf  as  C'-n-.rr..ir.ier  in  Ch:ef  of  tlip  Ar:i.y  a:  c'  Navr  a-id  bv  my 
•dvlscrs  to  bi.'  a  minimum  program  i.jr  the  nt-Cfssi^ics  of  d'  fense 

Naturally  wr  want  to  ha'-e  at  least  a  minimum  prog:ram.  d) 
wf  not'  And  by  the  amendment  w^  say  tl:at  if  the  Ge::rr;il 
S'aff  certifies  that  we  need  a  larg'T  runib^r.  then  we  ^ha',!  r.cu 
is.sue  licenses  to  e.xprrt  aircraft  u::r;l  that  larbjcr  nt;mber 
necessary  for  cur  rief-ii.^'^  shai!  h-i\  beo'i  provided  f.  r  t^iir 
Army  It  .S''t^ni>  tj  nw  [■>  b>.  a  ptrft-ct.y  r- ascnable  and 
proi>  r  rtquirenijnt 

Mr   NORRIS     Mr  Pnsid.mr.  will  the  S-^nafor  vioM'' 
-     Mr   DANAHER      Ivuld. 

Mr   NORRIS     It  i-  not  intend'  d.  as  I  undrr-'.t-d.  tha' 
prr,-rarr.  w.I!  bf'  ccmp:'  :cd  unti.  1:*42? 

Mr   DANAHER     N.n'-f'>n  !iU!-.dred  and  forty-one 

Mr  NORRIS  Yt-:  liMl.  If  the  Senators  arner.dnen^  is 
aprc' d  :o.  a.-  I  undcr.sta::d  it^  language,  it  wnll  nor  tx^  pc.-s:b'.e 
for  any  plane.s  or  part^  c'  planes  to  be  shipped  to  any  foreign 
ccuntrv  un;il  1941' 

Mr  DANAHER     Oh   n.\  Mr-  Pre.-ldent. 

Mr  NORRIS     Then  I  nr.  apprehend  its  provision?. 

Mr  DANAHER  I  am  \ery  clad  the  S.  r.a'nr  bruught  up 
that  question  bi\aiL'r  I  know  I  can  answer  it.  If  the  tUnator 
frcm  Ti  xa.>  w.i-  vv;:,^:  ;:;  anticipating  tha'  we  netd  to  have 
a  minimum  of  3.000  plan.  >.  1h  u.s  .«;a\.  avadable  by  the  .  nd  of 
th-'  eurren'  f^-ea.  year,  tlvn  by  the  end  of  the  current  fiscal 
year  ..e  .<hould  have  our  nviiiiinum  of  3.000  planes. 

Mr  NORRIS.  I  do  net  undt-r-tand  that  to  be  a  fact:  tiiat 
may  be  true;  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an  expert  on  the  subject. 


:t.at 


Bu»  our  intention  was  that  the  airplanes  for  which  we  appro- 
priated $300  000  000  shculd  not  all  be  delivered  at  once,  at 
least  tha:  v. a-  m.'-  uncier  tar.dincr  of  thp  mattci.  and  that  they 
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true,  does  it  net  fellow  t;iat  under  tlie  S'aia'or's  amendm*-!it 
no  airplanes  or  parts  cf  airplanes  ccu.d  be  thi{  ped  from  tl;e 
United  States  to  any  foreign  government  until  1941? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  Let  m.e  say  to  th-'  Senator,  in  the 
first  place,  tne  program  contemplated  6.00C  pi  me'-,  the  "^ix 
thousandth  plane  to  be  delivered  m  June  1941.  Tha'  i  -h" 
firi.t  point.  But.  comine  ba  k  to  the  qut-^tion  fren'  anoif^r 
standpoint,  if  we  need  3.000  planes  for  eur  defence — ana  'he 
President  certainly  told  u^  we  did.  and  that  is  the  basis  upon 
whvh  we  acted — then  all  I  say  is.  "Get  thp  3,000  planes." 
I  do  not  care  when  th'^v  are  obtained,  whether  it  is  this  month 
or  next  month  cr  Jaiuiaiv — perhaps  we  will  have  them  by 
January,  for  the  Senator  from  Texas  told  us  that  when  this 
industry  got  into  prodticticn  it  couid  produce  about  a  thou- 
sand planes  a  month.  So  if  we  reach  our  minimum  necessi- 
ties next  January,  then  the  licenses  may  be  issued. 

Does  that  make  it  clear  to  the  Senator"' 

Mr.  NORR'S.  No.  It  may  be  due  to  mv  icnoiane"  "h  if  I 
do  not  and*  i  stand  the  Senator.  It  secm.s  to  mc  pift  etlv  .  !,  ar 
that  II  (  ur  prokTam  is  carred  on  and  completed  in  1941  we 
will  not  be  able  to  ship  a  sinple  airplane  or  part  of  an  air- 
plane until  that  completion  takes  place.  It  seems  tn  i:ie  that 
foil'  w.s  ndtt.rally  under  the  term.^  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BARKLFV.     Mr    I>rc5:d-  nt,  will  the  Sen.i'or 

Mr.  DANAHER      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tlie  procram  provided  for 
anrl  th.e  delr.ery  to  bi-  ecmpleted  by  June  or  Ju':- 
the  production  and  delivery  of  th'-  entire  6.00n  wns  to  1;- 
staizq^r-il  over  th--  period  b^iiinninr"  apprexiniat--!--  Ju'y  1, 
192?,  Therefore  if  th-  entire  6  000  cann:)t  be  d"li\end  uV.til' 
June  or  July  1941.  it  is  hardly  probable  that  ha!f  cf  th- m, 
3.000,  could  be  delivered  before  June  or  July  1940  Those 
plane.s  can  be  product  d  mere  rap.dly  per  month  t'^ward  'ho 


ieK''' 


6.000  planes. 
1941.  .H-)  that 


U\  r[  th. 


'd  than  they  can  at  the  b*^'.:  n-iine   b-  c. 


. ?  the 

fa:  tones  mu.^:L  he  eeared  un  for  the  larpier  pr-idi;ct"rn  So 
under  the  Senator's  amend.T.ent  no  foreign  plan''  or  r^'-"  of  a 
forei-n  plane  couid  be  sold  or  shipr'Cd  u.-.til  the  f  i  -;  3  000 
of  the  6.000  planer  had  be<-<n  dcliv.  r.  d  to  the  United  States. 
That  i.s  true,  i.-  it  no*'' 

Mr   PANAHEP      Tliat  i.^  eorreet. 

Mr  EAI;KLEY.  So  it  might  involve  the  impo^sibilitv  of 
shippine'  anv  plane  to  a  foreien  countrv  untd  June  or  July 
of  1940.  «r  even  January  of  1941  h,  r  ,u^e  w-  eannot  tell  what 
pre.pjr-ion  of  the  6  OC'3  nhine^  w.ll  b-^  produced  pncr  to  next 
Julv  and  what  proportion  will  b:'  prr,du»  ed  after  that  time 
At  p.'iv  rate,  the  first  3.000  plant  ■  would  ha'.e  to  b'  d.-luered 
to  Uie  United  States— and  they  can  be  delivered  only  accoid- 
in^:  to  th..  cmtract.s  already  entered  mto— before  we  cou'd 
ship  any  planes  to  any  foreign  country. 

Mr.  DANAHER  Mr.  Pre.'^idenr.  the  answer  that  they  ^'-u'd 
be  delivered  oniy  m  accordance  with  the  contra-r.  already 
entered  into  sim.ph-  bec-s  the  whoi^  question.  Thee  is  ro 
rea.son  why  we  should  not  mak--  add  'ion.m  eontrarr;;  What- 
ever :s  required  for  our  minimum  d' f^n.-^e  eu"ht  to  b^  done 
That  is  the  situation  which  confron'.s  us.  Mr   Presidrn' 

So  far  as  productivity  i.s  eoneein -d.  tii-  monvn''  ttie  --'mt  • 
ar.'  rou.pp  d  w.th  their  j  -v  uk.I<.  .-^nd  dies  to  modue'evon 
one  plane,  they  ean  g.;.  forward  and  turn  th-^m  out  h<  rap.d  y 
as  occasion  may  r^. quire. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Shepp\r-j    told  ua: 

It  u  i  the  !.-.c:.:m..s  ::,  tl.r  Uaucd  6;:eos  w- ri  p..  duclnc  at  Utmost 
^^^f^^'H,T;,f^"''^   '''''"   ""^  "omethmp   like   a   t!..u^and    pi  avs  a 

w.^hont  mnnh?/r  '^•''  ^''"^''-'"^  '''  "'P'^'^'^y-  -^fumbcrs  cf  them  are 
uitnout  much  t<r  do  at  present. 

Mr     George    We    havn    a    potentkil    power    to    produce     th-  n     of 
app  oximHttly  a  thou.^nd  planes  per  month' 
M.-   Sheppari    That  is  true 

The  administraticn  went  forward  with  the  pro-ram  in  ord^r 
to  give  the  fac-orie-  a  chanre  to  pet  in'o  prnducti^.n  to  learn 
hew  to  produce,  t.,  learn  hew  to  make  planes  accord  ng  to  our 
GcvernmtMit  specificatmnM  and  I  submit  that  the  program 
ought  to  be  undertaken  with  the  utmost  dispatch     General 
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Arnold  told  us  in  March  that  we  had  only  879  fighting  planes. 
at  a  time  when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  told  us  that 
G-'rmany  and  Italy  together  had  15.000  planes.  It  seems  to 
me  that  b.fore  we  send  any  pUnes  overseas  we  had  better 
lo  k  out  for  the  United  States. 

P.Ir.  President,  the  amendment  is  pertinent.  It  follows 
Identically  ti-.e  recommendations  of  tlic  President  and  tlie 
recommendations  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Military  AfTairs. 

I  hope  the  amendment  may  be  apreed  to. 

SEVLR.fL    SCNATCRS.       YotC!        VOte! 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.     I  supef-.-t  tlie  .ibsence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.,  President .  v.-ill  t!ic  .Senator  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  CLARK  c-f  Missouri.     I  withdraw  th"  surriz-.^iion. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  nut  detain  the  Senate 
Ln.:. 

I  wi.-h  to  observe  that  there  is  no  cause  for  this  excitf'mcnt. 
Tlie  m-mbers  of  the  Military  Affair.^  Com.mittee  of  the  Sen- 
a'e.  admitting  and  recognizing  that  they  had  no  special 
knewledi-'e  cjr  skill  with  resp.'et  to  the  national  defen.se  as 
cur  aeronautics  afla-ted  it.  called  in  experts,  and.  cf  course, 
acted  upon  th"  te.-timony  of  those  expert.-.  They  made  no 
individual  claim.i  of  knowledi^e  of  whv.t  wa.-  nece.s.sary  or 
v.-hat  outtht  to  be  done.  They  accepted  the-  undisputed  evi- 
d  'lu-e  tiait  what  v.e  needed  immediately  was  prosret-s  m  the 
dt  velopment  of  airplanes,  and  th.at  if  in  2  years  v,e  produced 
a  crrt.an  number  cf  airplanes,  having  the  advantage  durmg 
tha?  time  of  the  .^p.  cial  .^kill  and  knowledge  which  v.-ould 
come  to  us  from  ail  parts  of  the  world,  and  having  the  ad- 
\antai.'e  al.so  of  the  development  of  the  rapacity  to  produce, 
l!]ri-(-by  we  .sliould  be  acting  in  the  national  defense. 

Thi-iTupon  the  quei-tion  arose  which  seems  to  be  the  basis 
of  this  ex(-itement:  Would  this  course  interfere  w.th  the 
procurement  of  plants  for  cur  own  defense,  J  we  needed  such 
plants? 

I  do  not  make  the  answer.  I  read  frcm  the  testimony  of 
probably  the  be-t  expert  in  the  countiy.  as  found  on  p'age  101 
tl  tile  testimony  in  the  liearing.s  on  t'Uo  matter: 

Se:  at^  r  Nvn  Is  this  bt;i:d;nt'  pr-  .•rn'ii  ccnt.mel,0"d  by  the 
Unite"  .-^tao  -  iiiilitary  to  sl(.  .v  up  U.c  '.i'-!'\iry  ol  ortUr-  tint  France 
ard  Enelae.d  have  pe'idie.i:  m  thi.=  coun'iy'' 

General  Arnold.  The  o.-dcr';  th.at  F'T-.tiiro  and  En'-,'l,ird  have  iii-cd- 
ing  In  this  country  now  were  madi-  wiih  the  tmderrtanc.iou  that 
they  would  not  slow  tip  our  pr.idurtiun  So  if  we  go  ii.io  'h.is 
Ji'crea.sed  productien  v  t-  uotikl  just  quoe  :;.our,-.Uy  slow  v.p  thea- 
deJlverles. 

Senator  Nvf  If  wo  do  cr)  into  it,  it  w.I!  have  a  te-.id.-ncy  t(.i  .-^low 
up  their  prodtictii.n^ 

Oeni^ral  Arnold    Yes.  Fir. 

Senator  Hill  You  .say  Uiat  after  thf  third  y-ar  under  this  pro- 
gram we  can  have  a  production  m  this  country  of  10.000  or  12  000 
planes  a  year? 

General  Ar.no:  n  Yis,  if  v.-e  no  full  sj-ir-od  i.hrad,  Wc  c-  uki  not 
dn  It  under  e.x.i^Mog  law.  b"Cau^e  it  letiiiire.-.  and  ciuiie  wisely  so, 
that  we  ha  e  edfi;^  r  ;»ivp  bic!di!. :  Tt'.at  is  the  reason  why  \vc 
have  empty  factnnes  today  becati-.'  the  ciieinerrs  it  certain  com- 
panies produce  better  de.-lgr.s  tlian  others  But  if.  in  order  to 
spread  the  1  -ad  so  as  to  get  maxi.mum  productiuu.  Die  tii...^d  year 
V Tiuld  ETive  production  of  appro.ximately  12,030  plane.-,  maybe  14  OCO 

Mr.  President,  in  further  refeience  to  tlie  matter  of  mtcr- 
f ounce  with  cur  own  program.  I  read  from  page  99  of  the 
hearings: 

Ser.ator   Clap.k   of   Missouri.  Did   you    not    .^nv   yesterday.  Grnrral, 

tii.i*    11. .-   pl.uii^    that    eiaslied   flit   at    Lo'-   Ai-i^'.-le.->   Ju^t 


or 


d  a  V ! 


ago.  •.'hirh  was  a  plane  in'ended,  api;areml\ ,  w  be  :!;te:td  in  the 
War  Dt-partmi'iit  cemiieiitun,  could  have  bet  n  s'.:d  that  very  day 
to  the  Fren.h  Cioverr.inent  cr  any  otlier  go-. ernnicnt? 

Genera!  .'\nNo;.D    Yr^    .^ir.    It  could  ha\r 

Sei.a'or  C:  »rj;  i-f  Ml  <nurl  Therefore,  ur.le'..;  vr-  wrlV  crmr  pro- 
vtf.KiU  into  the  la'A-  wit>i  rev^nrd  to  ])Mcrit:e«i,  we  have  i.o  i's..ura:ice 
<  I.  i.ii-;ii  th.i;  >  I  cii-.irs*',  a;*  lon^  as  tlierc-  >  tlie  j-enth-mcn's  ai-rce- 
inent  In  cxi.sti  nc'-.  tluit  v-etild  require  the  r-oii.v(nt  of  tl'p  Secre- 
tarv  of 'State  and  the  Secreta-^y  ol  War-  but  Coni^rcss.  which  appro- 
jtr;  ite>  tjie  men>-y  and  is  .-upposed  to  make  the  law.  has  no  assur- 
anie  .'-.:it  ih.  e  planes,  wlach  may  be  the  la.st  word  m  airplane 
(unsTrnet-on  in  tlie  wliclr  world,  and  which  are  In  p.-i'i/aration  for 
the  United  Slates  Armv.  may  not  be  sdd  to  soimbody  tise  at  the 
last  mimre      Is  not  that  true'' 

Oftv-ral  AiiNOLD,  VVp  could  always  stop  thtm. 

S'-iiator  Clark   of  Mi.vioun    How'' 

General  Arnold.  By  relusiug  them  permission  to  export  Ihem. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
provision  we  are  asked  to  amend  is  not  new  in  principle.  The 
provision  which  we  are  a;ked  to  amend  requires  a  license  to 
exixiit  airplanes.  That  principle  has  been  in  the  law  since 
the  Espionage  Act  of  1917.  We  have  operated  under  that 
act,  and.  so  far  as  we  could  ascertain  in  examiining  the  wit- 
nesses, airplanes  were  not  exported  to  any  country  without  a 
license. 

Much  of  the  excitement  which  caused  considerable  pub- 
1  city  arose  over  the  conference  between  the  Secretary  of 
State,  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and 
the  S'.T'etary  of  the  Treasury,  which  is  required  under  the 
Espionage  Act  of  1917  l^efore  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
i-sue  a  license  for  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
equipment. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.sseuri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
permit  an  interruption? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  I  do  not  wish  to  interrupt  the 
Senator's  trend  of  thought;  but  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  that  the  controversy  last  winter  about  the 
so-called  French  plane  shipments  came  about  not  by  reason 
of  any  conference  between  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary cf  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  came  about 
by  reason  of  the  very  abnormal  circumstances  testified  to 
before  the  Military  AfTairs  Committee,  as  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  will  recall,  in  which  the  American 
Ambassador  to  France.  Mr.  Bill  Bullitt,  sent  a  French  mission, 
not  to  the  Department  of  State,  not  to  the  War  Department, 
not  to  the  Navy  Department,  but  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment: and  thereupon  the  Treasury  Department  proceeded  to 
put  the  French  mission  in  communication  with  American 
an  plane  manufacturers  with  a  view  to  purchasing  American 
planes,  and  permitted  the  inspection  of  planes  which  had 
never  even  been  flcv/n.  but  were  intended  to  be  entered  in 
the  Ame-lcan  Army  ccmpetition.  The  whole  procedure  was 
so  abnoimal  that  it  aroused  the  immediate  interest  of  every- 
one who  became  familiar  with  the  facts. 

I  am  certain  the  Senator  from  Vermont  will  recall  the 
fact  that  when  I  asked  General  Arnold,  on  the  basis  cf  a 
story  pubi.shed  by  the  Associated  Press  and  printed  in  the 
Wa.shln^ton  Star  of  that  afternoon,  what  the  French  observer 
was  doing  in  a  plane  which  was  to  be  entered  in  American 
ccmp;  tition— .^upp:)sediy  a  very  secret  plane— he  said  we 
would  have  to  ask  the  Treasury  Department  about  it. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  the  way  in  which  the  Sena- 
tor fiom.  Mi.s.souri  interprets  the  events  of  those  days  and 
th"  way  in  which  I  interpret  them  are  of  little  importance 
in  connection  with  the  pending  amendm.ent.  I  do  not  care 
to  detain  the  Senate  to  debate  that  side  of  the  issue.  Of 
course.  I  cannot  pass  it  without  saying  that  I  do  not  under- 
stand it  the  .same  way  as  does  the  Senator;  but  I  have  a 
recollection  of  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  different 
Departments,  including  the  Chief  Executive  himself,  which 
finally  cxpres.sed  the  concurrence  of  all  of  them  in  granting 
a  license  to  export  planes  to  France. 

Mr.  President,  to  return  to  the  poiht  in  question,  that  point 
Ls  mrrely  this:  It  is  charged,  for  some  reason — and  I  have 
no  doubt  of  the  good  faith  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ccnnecticut  IMr.  Danaher]  in  making  the  charge — that  per- 
haps it  would  be  un-American  and  not  fully  loyal  to  this 
country  if  we  should  adopt  the  amendment  as  it  stands, 
without  liis  amendment.  I  cannot  quite  agree  with  that 
ccnirntion.  As  a  matter  cf  fact,  I  contend  that  his  amend- 
ment would  not  be  in  the  Interest  of  the  national  defense  of 
America,  for.  basing  my  judgment  on  the  evidence  of  txpc-rts 
and  not  a.'-.serting  it  out  of  my  own  mind,  basing  it  en  the 
evidence  I  have  read  a  further  brief  extract  which  I  will 
read  to  the  Senate,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  it  is  in  the  int.f-rcst 
of  security  of  the  United  States  to  carry  out  the  President's 
prosram  for  the  production  of  airplanes  on  a  flexible  basis, 
extending  through  a  period  of  2  years,  with  the  right  to  sell 
planes  to  Prance,  and  England  cr  any  other  country,  subject 
to   the  license  which  must  be  first  had  from  the  various 
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r»fpartmpnts.     TT.at     Is    what    thi      ani':^ndrrjcnt    proposes,  | 

notliuiR  more  aiid  nothing  less.    Let  m--  read  it: 

irti   1:  shall  be  unlawful  for  Rny  persrn  to  PTport.  or  uttt-mp^  to 
ix[H:r-     fnm    the    L'nlted    St.itea    to    any    oth<^r    siate.    any    arms. 
»;•         '    •  ■  n.  or  irr.pirmcnts  ct  war  listed  tn  a  procl&m.iticn  Issued    ^ 
»;.  ..  i*uthcr;t>  of  »Mbscc:ion  ili  of  this  section   or  to  Import. 

VI  hitcii./t  to  import,  to  the  United  Statos  from  any  othor  statf,  i 
any  or  tho  armc  snimimition.  or  implemenrs  of  war  lL«ted  In  any  ; 
«uch  p.:«  larr.atirn  viihr  it  first.  h<»v.i.t:  -,:bm.ttcd  to  tlie  Board  j 
tiie  ntuiie  of  the  purrliu^jer  and  the  lerais  uf  sale  and  Lavmg 
cblu]n<^d  a  license  therefor. 


T\-.m  will  provide  for  adap'  n 
to  cur  own  national  d'f onse. 
Mr    NOFiRIS.     M:     P.rsident— 


^a'es  to  foreign  countries 


Mi    .M'STIN.     I  yield  to  tl^.e  Sonator  fr-m  Nebra^^ka 
M:     :.(  RRIS.     I   rc.p    to   a  k   .\    ciUi'-MMi    cf    ill''    Sena;or. 
brcaiu^o  I   tlnnk   ihat  there  mi;^:.i   tx-  a  nii^apprf  heii.'-ion  a.- 


to  just  u!..r 


m^'ant. 


Hi 


.'^au! 


to   becm   wi'.h.   "that    is 


re|.)ort''cl  bv  th"  mriw.: 


'.'■<-', 


oEfficd  as  an  amendment  to  th^ 


cf  rxp«Tts.     Wo  kn   .v  n^thiny:  of  our  own  vslw   ab 


:h:.- 


matter,  arid  so  it  .'^  '-n 
I  read  f:  -rn  pa'.:'  9".  :i 

SW-nati-r  Nye    Now.  ihrn    what 


TC 


wi-.at  this  .ini'tuliri.v.t  piopo,^.':,."  and  'hen  he  proceeded  to 
ffmd  it  The  ordinary  h^tenrr  miKht  pet  the  idea  that  &■•' 
Senator  wii.-  reierrmk;  to  the  amendment  propi.sed  by  tlie 
S«r.a!<)r  from  Connecticut,  v.h;cii  I  understand  is  not  his 
Rita  a'  all.  Tile  Senator  nieunt  tlie  anit-ndment  in  the  joint 
resolut:OTi 

Mr  AUSTIN  I  am  Rratcfiil  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
for  hi->  ^Uk--.  r'sf.i^n  I  wiU  make  it  clear  at  once  that  I  was 
refer. in^r   tc   wha'    w.i.s   before   u;:   in   the   joint    resolu'uni   as 


Hi.u.-''  j.iint  i>  S'  iliK  ;,)n 

Mr    .N'OIiRIS      Tliat   is  correct, 

Mr  .M'STIN  I  wa-  ni>r  relirnri?  to  what  was  offered  by 
th.'  S-n  it.^r   irnm  C'-ri.nt '  ticilt . 

Mr.  NO-?yn.s  Th''  amendmen'  of  the  Senator  fr  irn  Con- 
nerttrut  .S'-»-k-  to  anv^-^.d  *he  lanruace  the  S  'na^or  !i.i-  r  -ad 

M;  .AUSTIN  I  M-,ank  the  Smatc^r  from  N(  bn.-ki  '^'^' 
Is  exactly  s.o.  It  se.ks  to  amend  by  havm;  us  dccidt' 
now  that  it  ;.^  m  th:-  m.*''  •'  t  of  th'^  nation  il  defcn.-e  to  -:•'  p 
txpansi-n,  to  ?t.-'p  m  mufaetu'-e  for  other  nations,  and  to  20 
to  woik  on  ni'thm;;  but  a  limited  number  of  planes  for  tho 
f  nit<"d  S'afevv 

Mr  Pi<  siden*.  we  mo  nit  part'cularly  interested  In  the  pre- 
cise plants  manuf-ie'ured  today  They  will  be  ob-^olete  so 
soon  that  ;f  we  sh'juld  provide  our  national-defen<"  forces 
with  a  proat  numbei  of  planes  made  immediately  wr  w.uld 
S'l. >n  have  planes  which,  would  be  inferior  to  tho-so  of  o'h'-r 
c  an:  no.  tha'  extend  their  program,  that  develop  th*'  power 
and  *hf>  r.ip  icitv  and  the  .<;k!!!  of  airplane  manufac'ure  and 
rhu.-  k-  'p  tip  with  the  m.arch  of  progre.ss. 

I  .',:i-.  p  'in?  to  conclude  with  just  a  few  words  on  the  ques- 
\.^:\  '  ^.  .Am.  r;  a's  apacity  to  produce,  as  it  wa.~  at  th  t.me 
the  tcstii::i,nv  wa.-  -'ivcn.  and  I  shall  read  from  the  testimony 


to  n.e  the  exports  sh^ulJ  qu.do  u^. 
frl!.-.ws: 

.A'T>fr'.c.\'s  capacity  to  piedvjce 


th".    y'.  :•.)(•■  '!-.at  v.\  u'-i  bo  rcqn:r-»d  iK.dir  tl;;s  pri.  fjrai.i 

Gfi-.rrnl  .'^RNO'.n    Tl.e  last  airplane  sliould  be  protiiue' 
end  cf  th("  .>*ecord  year 

Stuar  ir  Nye.  HuW  n-uch  incre^sp  I3  private  ir.du-trv  j^oing  to  have 
to  ufT.n!  In  :t^  c.ipacity  to  do  ti.a* "" 

Orrerrd  APNOi.n  No  Increase  a:  n"  :•>.  f.i~:!rip^  .^:l  i'i'T''a';>'  ;n 
ppHK^nnel  only.  At  the  present  timo  nv't  cf  >  vii  fni  ii  «  .tr--  op- 
erating with  (-ne  «;.h.'t  In  two  instancis.  I  tl. ::'.'<  thev  ni.o,-  ^.ave 
two  shifts  or  a  shift  and  a  h.Uf.  But  we  al^o  have  about  nve  fac- 
tories that  are  not  eiig.i^ed  1:^.  pr  dU'Mm:  any  Oo-.err-.n-.cnt  wrrk  at 
this  time  Or.e  of  t'le  larne«T  1«  pr;>ct:  'al'v  shut  c!  "•'.■ri  Th.\t  is 
ConsoIld.4tcd  In  .idditinn  to  that,  th-r-  Northrup  plai.''  i.*  pncfc.ir.v 
shut  dtiwn  Vought.  t^ikor>-kv  istne'sky  ha\e  no  Ov-'-rvmev.'  w  >  Ic 
In  tluir.  at  all  to  spfa'-;  .f  Mo:;;'  ;.>  {■srotiurir^.g  n.  t:.;!;j  :-.t;;.t  a: 
this  time  for  the  .^-r  ■•:  I'  :-^  h"-v.',or  prodU'iri':  qiii'o  a  f»"v  ar- 
pl.ines  for  foreter.  rot; ptri"* 
shculci  h.i%e  n.    trcvible  .U  all 


So    bv   us:nf    all    tho.^e    fnilif !,'^    we 
:i  prc::uc::ig  this  rumbt?r  of  airplanes 


Mr  P'-e-^'dent.  1  am  oi^p'^.sed  to  the  amendment  cflered  by 
the  Senaf^r  from  Conrvc'icut. 

?E\FKAL  SFN.MORS.       VotC'       Yc'cl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICKR.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendrtient  offered  by  the  St^nator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
D.^N-'^HERl  to  the  amendmont  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


The  veas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
prc<:otded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SlIIPSTEAD  'whcn  his  name  was  called' .  I  have  a 
paT  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  iM:  Gi.\ss].  I 
tran.-fer  that  pair  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hot  M>N  I.  and  will  vote.     I  vote  "yea." 

Th    roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MrNARY.  I  annoimce  that  my  colle.^?u?  the  junior 
Senator  inm  Oregon  ,Mi.  IIoi.m.\n  1  and  the  Sent!' or  from 
Kansas  IMr.  Pfedi  are  necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
fMr  Glass!  i.s  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illne.ss. 
I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting,. he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  Wa-hington  I  Mr.  Bone  !  is  also  detained 
bee  iuse  of  Junes'^. 

Th"  Senator  from  Arizona  'Mr  .'\sHrRSTl  is  ab*^  ot  b  - 
c;iu.>'   'I  illness  in  his  family. 

To.o  Senator  from  California  'Mr.  Downey  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  MLssouri  iMr,  Truman!  havo  boon  called  U;  Go'.crn- 
ment  departments  on  matters  pertain:n;z  to  then-  resp.*'onve 
S*ato.< 

Th'-  S'nt'or  iroiin  M -ntana  'Mr  Whfelek  i  is  u:ia\-  id  iblv 
detaiivd  I  am  advised  that  if  pro;-or,t  and  voting  he  would 
vote  "vea 

The  rrsull  wa-  aniiourced— yeas  24.  nay.'?  62  a5  follow.s: 

YEAS— 24 


r-'-nh 
Capt-  r 
Chavez 

Clark  Tt'aho 

C  ?.'-:    M.!. 
I  ariahiT 


.Adiims 

.^:!dr>'W3 

.A-;-'  n 

I  .i  ,1-. 

Ea;;kh"ad 

Barb<,->i:r 

Paitcley 

P,;!fxi 

P.ndges 

r.ruwn 

Burko 

B>:d 

B '." :"  n  r-s 

Caraway 

Chandler 

Connally 


Davl.<! 

Do!iahey 

(rajzier 

Holt 

Juhn'on.  Caiif. 
La  PoUeite 


Lo.ndcpn 

McCarran 

McNary 

Nyp 

Overton 


Ellender 

GeorKe 

Gerry 

Glb«ion 

Gillette 

Gre':'n 

GufTr-y 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Herring 

Hill 

Hughes 

John.'Hjn  Colo 


NAYS— 62 
KUag 

Luras 

McKellar 

Maloney 

Me&d 

Miller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Noma 

O'Mahanpy 

Pepper 

Plttman 

Radf-lifTe 

Russell 


A<h>;r^t 
Boi.e 
Bui    w 


NOT  VOTING  - 

Downey  Reed 

Tob«y 


10 


Rrvr.f'ld'i 

Sh  p-^'oad 

Towr..s«;ud 

Vandfnt>erg 

Wa:-h 

W.iey 


SdbvarU 

Schwellenbacb 

Sh"ppar'J 

Slatt»-ry 

Smathers 

Smith 

."^'pwart 

Tall 

Tb.omas.  Ok'.a. 

Th'ima.-^.  Utaii 

Tydu-Ks 

Van  Nuys 

Wui^ner 

W:.;te 


Wheeler 


Glass 

Holnian  Truman 

So  Mr  D\N\HE::'.s  amendmont  to  the  amendment  reported 
by  'h  ■  commitioo  v.,...  1-  i  c't  d, 

Tho  VICE  PRESII^T  NT  Tlv  qu^-stien  is  on  acreeins  to 
the  umotulm.  nt  rti^ji^cd  by  the  ccminittee,  in  the  nature 
cf  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CLARX  r[  M.s-x..ur!.  Mr.  Pr,  o.d^rit.  I  new  ask  that 
the  amend. ner.t  wluch  I  temporarily  wr. iidreu  oarlier  m  th.e 
da:»  b  '  laid  before  the  Senate. 

T>'-  VICE  PRESIDENT  The  am.  i.dment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  M.ssouri  will  be  stated. 

Hv-  CHirr  Clepk.  On  pat'e  26,  line  18.  it  i-  propos-d  to 
s'rike  cut  the  woid  ■  anci  ,.r;(i  to  insert  after  tlic  wjrd 
"Commerce"  in  such  linr  a  comma  and  the  following;: 

tw  >  Merobcrs  of  the  Semte,  :i  te  uppcir.te!  by  the  President  of 
the  S-nate.  and  two  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives,  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives.  A 
congressional  vacancy  In  the  membership  of  the  Board  shall  be 
r.iled  1:1  the  same  manner  as  the  orii^lnal  selecticn. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  thin::  if  w.ll  bo 
advi;-.ib'.e  for  me  to  !■•  ad  the  .'=ect:.  n  cf  tho  propo.-^ed  com- 
mr. tCi.  .«^ubstitt/e. 

Sec'icn  12  of  the  proposed  com.mi;tee  or  caucus  sul.Ktnute 
provides  as  fellows: 

N.'.TIo.N.AiL   MUN-imvS   CONTK- .L   ?0\HD 

Srr  12  la)  Tliere  is  hereby  r-=tabl!shPd  a  N,.fo.'-..l  MunOinn.s 
Co-.-r.  :  Bc;ird  (hereinafter  referred  to  a.-  th.'  -B  ard'i  The  B(  ard 
shall  c. ■;..-. .^t  of  the  Soc:-ttarv  of  .'^t.ate,  wh  >  -h  11  l..-  t  l^.a  rii-.tsi  and 
txecutive  officer  cf  the   Board,   the   Secretarv   of    the   Tr- a.sury    the 

Secretarv   ^f   War.   the  Secretary  of   the   Navv,   rtiid    llu 


Comiiieice. 
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nmendmert  would  provide  for  Insert inp:.  Immediately 
rfitr  the  desienation  of  the  Secretai-y  of  Commerce,  two 
SLnatcrs  as  ntembcrs  of  the  Board,  to  be  appointed  by  the 
Pre.siriine;  Of^icor  of  this  body.  Uv:  honored  Vice  President  of 
tl:o  Unitod  S'atis,  ar.d  two  Member.-  cf  the  House  of  Kopre- 
.^-<  nia'ives.  to  be  appointed  by  the  d".i:pnat.cd  spokes.man  for 
that  bc.ly.  the  Presidait^  Officer,  the  distinguished  Speaker 
of  Ihc  Huus'. 

Except  as  o'hrrwlse  provio^d  tn  th-^  ^prtion,  nr  by  other  Liw.  *\:e 
aun-ii:.;5trat;cii  of  this  .-^t-cticn  Is  verted  m  the  Secretary  o;  State. 

No  such  provisicn  uculd  be  charigod  by  tire  amendrrcnt  I 
hr.vc  sent  forward. 

T>u.'  .Secret  o-v  of  .S'ti  .shr  11  promtIl^;:lte  .'^uch  r-i;!'^'^  and  rrp-iila- 
t-o^.^  wiih  ref';iid  to  the  enfcrcenir^i.t  oi  th;-  >■,  f.;..n  a;  he  mav 
flpf'm  ncces-.irv  to  cairy  cut  i'.s  provi.-iMn.*  Tn-  Board  ^hnl]  be 
coiiv.  lii'd  by  the  cluiirii-.an  and  shall  held  at  kaet  one  meeting 
i:  year 

(b)  Every  px  r-on  w.ho  erpa^es  m  the  buslnefs  of  manufacturing;. 
r\p^rt;:.'j.  or  lirpir-ir!.'  nr.y  am;-  annnu:  ;llon,  or  Implen-ierts  cl 
vv.ir  l!su  d  i::  ;;  proclamation  l.--ued  tinder  the  authority  of  ?ub- 
FfCtion  (1)  of  t;;is  S'-c'ion  whether  us  an  exporter.  Importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer.  so.r.:i  i-egi--t<  r  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
his  nami-  or  busines.-  name,  p;iiicip.d  iil.,c"  ol  i;t;  l;i<  ^s.  and  plac.s 
(  t  li'i-;n-"--  iTi  »h.'  Uritfd  .Statf'=  aTid  a  l;.-t  of  th.-'  arm=  amm.uni- 
t:ori    .ji.<1    implrmtnt.--  of  war  which   h«    manufactures,   imports,   or 

(C)    E\'vy    p<  r^on    required    to    iep;hior    under    this    section    shall 


nctilj 


-;  1  rt  ta; 


cl  S'atf    c^f  anv  cha:-; 


i:;  the  a'le.s.  .imrniUii- 


tlon.  cr  nn;-:lomrTUs  if  war  v-hich  he  exp.Tts.  im.ports.  cr  manu- 
factures; and  upon  such  notihcatlon  the  St^cretarv  of  State  shall 
Issue  to  such  {.i';son  an  amended  certUicate  of  registration,  free 
of  charge,  which  .'•I'...!  iri;-,a;n  valid  ur.til  the  dale  ul  fx^.:aticn 
of  th"  ori;';nal  fprt'Tuate  Every  person  rrqi  ire'd  to  i-cpister 
undp'-  the  p'-ovlsion<  of  thl<  spctioi-i  shall  pav  a  repistratio!!  fee 
of  *ieo  l.'po!i  receipt  of  the  req'.ured  retastriition  fee.  the  Secre- 
1,1  .,  il  State  hh.Ui  is^ue  a  vi  k:l^tratlwn  certificate  valid  for  5  years, 
which  shall  be  renewabl  -  for  ;iirt!:er  ]>' v.  d.^  uf  5  year.-  upo;;  the 
payment  for  oa^h  rt-ntwal  <{  a  Ite  .  f  .*lfM) 

(d)  It  shall  be  unlawf'il  for  anv  p -r'-on  to  exp. 'ft  or  attpm.pt 
to  export,  from  th."  Unred  ;>::''e-  i  ■  ;o.iy  oiljer  s'ate.  nnv  arms. 
ammunition,  or  im.pic-nionT.-  o>  'Aai-  l.-tvd  in  a  proi  lam.aiion  is-^urd 
under  the  au'houiy  oi  :  ub.'^ectio-;  id  cf  thi'-  section,  cr  to  im- 
port, or  attempt  to  in-.povt.  to  W-.f  r^i:itr>d  States  from  anv  other 
state,  any  >  f  the  arms  amanuniiion.  or  implements  of  war  listed 
in  any  such  iJVocIamaiKi..  wuliout  lii.st  ha\iri;  suLni;tted  to  the 
B^ard  the  nami-  .1  tl;e  purcliaotr  aiiU  the  tcn;i.s  cf  .sali  .,nd  having 
obtalnod   a  hr^:  .-^  thercfir. 

{f)  All  pe;>(-ns  reqmrrd  to  reft^^er  under  tloc  f;rTMon  shall 
maintain  .•-ubject  to  the  in.=pectlon  cf  th.e  Secretary  of  State,  or 
any  pa;-.-,'n  ur  person.-  designated  by  horn,  such  permane;it  rec- 
ords of  m.inufac'ure  for  rxport.  importation,  and  expcrt;.t:  n  .jf 
arms,  nmiinu-;;' i;,r;.  a;ai  in;;-lemei.t-  f  w;ir  a.'^  the  Secretary  cf 
State  shall   prescribe 

ifi  Licensee  sh.'II  be  is.'j-'.icri  by  tiic-  S -cretary  of  State  to  per- 
son- who  have  rey.:!.tereu  a.''  hen  i;i  j.ro\-ided  lor.  except  m  ca.'^es  of 
export  or  in-ipurt  hccn.-cs  wh-Tc  the  export  of  arm."^.  ammunition, 
or  implemci-its  of  war  would  be  in  volntion  of  this  Join'-  resolu- 
tion or  anv  oth^r  law  cf  the  United  States,  or  of  n  treaty  to 
which  th'-  United  States  is  a  party,  in  winch  cases  euch  licensee 
bliall  111  it  be  is.-ui'd. 

■►;i  Nr  jnnrh.ise  cf  arms,  ami-nunltln-!.  or  ImplrmcntE  of  war  ,-hall 
br  mad-:-  (  n  beh:Of  of  the  Uei'ed  St.tte-  bv  ;iny  offlc-r.  execvnive 
dtp,;rtn;rnt  cr  i::depei-idf  nt  establu-hment  i-f  the  Govomment  from 
iiio.  perse;,  who  -hail  have  failcc.  to  register  under  the  proMsicns  of 
th;.-  j.;ii:t  rv.-oluticn. 

ih)  Tiic  B( -od  -laill  i-i-.-'ke  n  rr^pcrt  to.  Ci'np'es.s  on  January  1  and 
July  1  of  f-ach  year  copies  c-f  which  shall  be  nstributed  as  arc  oiher 
rep(-rts  transmitted  to  Congress  Such  reports  .shall  contain  such 
inlormati  in  and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  considered 
of  value  ;n  the  de;ern-;inaMon  of  quci-'ion-  ct-nnected  with  the  cen- 
tral cf  tr-:d«  :n  ar:;-_c  aTnm-'iTi;ticn,  ni-id  imp'.-mcnts  cf  war.  including 
the  n.iint'  rf  the  pmchaser  and  thf  terms  cf  sale  made  under  such 
la-i  !i-e  'Ihc  Board  shall  include  m  .=uch  rej)orts  a  list  of  all  persons 
V'  (;u.Md  to  rci^ister  und^  r  the  pro\L-inn»  of  this  Julnt  rr^oiution.  and 
fo:i  j..;'i:i;:it; -n  cvv.'vrnir.-^  tJic  Pr,  :.s-t  l-^vif-d  hereunder,  a  o:ud;ng 
t.Me  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  made  und'^r  such 
licnse 

Sub-ection  (ii  is  the  one  to  which  reference  has  been  made 
in  .-cvcral  previous  subsections  of  this  section: 

m  Th"  Pre.-ident  is  hereby  authcrized  to  proclaim  upon  recom- 
nunduicn  ol  th"  Beard  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  he  con-ldrred  arms',  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  read  that  whole 
section  for  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the  fact  that  the 
National  Munitions  Board  set  up  under  this  measure,  which 
Is  simply  a  repetition  of  the  existing  law,  is  not  an  arm  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government.    It  is  simply  an 
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advLsory  body,  as  is  completely  shown  by  the  language  cf  sub- 
section n) .  which,  as  I  understand,  is  a  repeaiion  of  the 
existing  law,  where  it  says: 

The  Pies, dent  is  here  by  authori:'rd  to  proclaim  urcn  r-commenda- 
t!on  of  the  Board  from  tim.'-  to  tm-e  a  h-i  cf  articles  which  ■^hall  be 
considered  ("-ms  ammunii.on  and  implcmen-s  ol  war  fir  the  pur- 
p^'^s  cl  this  section. 

In  other  wo.:--,  th-:'  Na'x.nal  Muriticiy';  Boa-d.  composed 
of  a  pi  cup  of  Cabinet  oiTic^vs.  is  not  an  arm  of  the  executive 
br-nch  of  the  Go\e:n;ient.  It  is  an  ad.isoiy  body,  upon 
^Viom  no  execu'ive  funcion  of  the  Govemm.ent  rests,  but 
up.-n  whos-  ad\:re  the  P<f_skien^  of  the  United  States  is 
auihorix"d  to  perform  certain^'executive  acts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.'souri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  is,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  principle,  a  pnat  stickler  for  th-?  separation  of  the 
three  branches  of  the  Government. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.     There  is  no  question  about  that, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  And  I  pay  tribute  to  his  sincerity  in  that 
regard,  that  the  three  branches — legislative,  executive,  and 
judicial — should  be  kept  separate,  which,  cf  course,  involves 
opposition  to  tlie  executive  im.pin<^.ng  upon  the  rights  and 
P!ero;iatives  of  the  lepislative  and  the  judicial,  and  \nce  versa. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  If  the  Sena  or  will  permit  me, 
I  do  not  think  he  will  find  any  example  whatever  of  my 
having  departed  from  that  principle  since  my  service  in  this 
body  began. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  How  does  the  Senator  reconcile  that  po- 
sition, \*hich  lie  has  always  maintained,  with  his  proposal 
now  to  have  four  Members  of  Congress  appointed  on  an 
executive  board  in  an  executive  department  ol  the  Govern- 
ment to  participate  in  the  execution  of  a  law  enacted  by 
Congress? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M;S.souri.     Mr.  President,  that  is  exactly 


what  I  v.-as  tiyme  to  explain  w! 


the  Senator  from  Ken- 


tucky ro.se.  I  insist  that  the  languar^e  of  subsection  'i)  of 
section  12  ccmpleteiy  discloses  the  fact  that  the  National 
Munitions  Beard  is  not  an  arm  of  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Governmen'— that  it  is  simply  an  advisory  body.  I 
insist  that  when  it  c.  mes  to  furnishing  information  on  ques- 
tions which  m.ay  lead  us  into  a  state  of  war,  the  Congre.ss  of 
the  United  States  should  have  representatives  on  the  advisory 
body. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.souri.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  BARPO-EY.  We  advise  the  executive  departments  when 
we  pa.ss  a  law.  We  tell  them  what  we  want  the  law  to  be,  and 
usually  set  out  in  some  respects  the  metes  and  bounds  by 
which  it  may  b?  executed  or  enforced.  But  obviously  this 
board  is  an  executive  board. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  differ  entirely 
with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  m.ay  be  an  agent  of  Congress,  but  so  is 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  so  is  the  Federal  Trade 
Conmiission,  so  is  the  Communications  Commission,  so  is  the 
Maritime  Commission.  Would  it  be  any  miore  logical  to  put 
four  Members  of  Congress  on  this  board  than  it  would  be  to 
put  four  or  any  other  number  of  Members  of  Congress  on 
any  of  the.se  other  agencies  which  have  been  set  up  by  Con- 
gress to  execute  laws  which  have  been  enacted  by  Congress? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  the  National  Muni- 
tions Board  has  no  executive  functions  \^hatever.  It  is  purely 
ar  advisory  body,  created  to  advise  the  President. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Tliat  of  itself  is  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  is  not  an  executive  funciicn 
unless  Congress  has  set  it  up. 

Ml-.  BARKLEY.    It  has  set  it  up. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  is  a  legislative  fimction 
primarily. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  has  set  it  up  in  the  Stale  Department. 
While  it  is  composed  of  others  than  the  Secretary  of  State,  it 
has  its  offices  in  the  State  Department. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Let  me  read  again  subsection  (i). 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  know  about  that. 


\   ' 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    It  reads: 
TlU"  Prcsidf-nt  Is  hereby  authorized — 

That  IS  an  executive  function — 

The  President  is  hereby  nuthnrlzed  to  proclaim,  upon  rcrnm- 
mend.iuon  cf  the  Board,  Ircm  t:me  to  lime  a  hct  of  articles  which 
f.h;ill  be  co:i.-%idered  arms,  ami^unltion.  and  unpicments  of  war  for 
the  purpci.fs  of  this  secucn. 

Why  should  not  Conprcss  have  the  right  to  have  a  voi.'c  in 
reron:rTiiniciu;Jcr..s  to  the  PiCsicIcnt? 

M;  B.ARKLKY  Of  c<  ui^c.  if  Congress  wantrd  to  hav-  a 
vok-e  in  dtterni.n;ng  what  i.s  to  be  set  out  m  cattgor:es  cf 
arms,  arr.munition.  and  iinplrments  of  war.  C/:'.;?rrs.s  r^.uld  by 
act  itself  proscribe  those  things  and  relieve  tp.e  P:-.\Md  at  or 
any  b  'urd  of  the  re.^;poa^ibiUry.  But  thi.5  b  ard  do -s  othT 
things  b<-.s!des  advi.se  the  Prt-sident  ur.d>^:-  'ub  fnf.on  'P.  It 
l;as  many  functions  which  are  not  inelud  d  m    ubrcti  ui  u). 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi^-ouri.  I  think  the  Senator  will  tiave  a 
very  diiTicult  time  in  pc:ntinR  out  functions  cf  the  National 
Munitirn  ;  Board  which  are  not  advu^iy  rather  than  eXi--cutivc. 

M:.  B.-\RKLEY  Tlie  Mur.it ion..  B  aid  keeps  records  with 
r.vpf.  t  to  these  vanoas  th;nR.->.  That  is  not  an  advisory 
function 

Mr  C'L.\RK  >  I"  M;.-.-.cun.  Many  adM.ory  beard--  kv  p 
record,- 

Mr  BAHKLEY  Y"^  Of  cowv-f^.  the  S'  TCtarv  of  S^re 
issui'S  lifen>e<;  ba-'d  upon  th<  rci'^rd-  kept  by  the  Muninon- 
Board  a;;ii  :-  p  '^•^  rv.ade  to  him  by  i'.  arvi  so  forth.  All  of 
those  arr  ex  cuti\<'  functions;  tlirv  arc  not  le^i.slatiV-'.  I  d  > 
not  w:.-h  to  take  th.o  Sena'c  r  s  tiir.e.  but  it  seems  to  me  tha'  to 
have  four  or  any  other  number  of  Members  of  Congress,  who 
are  1<  ci.dators.  who  are  pasing  la-A  -  and  tjiving  instructions 
to  the  departments  and  to  thus  very  B  uud.  .-il  m  m  ih.e  execu- 
tion of  laws  of  their  e.wn  making  is  no  more  ju.>tifiable  in 
connecaon  with  thi.>  B<  ard  than  m  conn'T'ioi:  with  any  other 
beard  dmsres"-:  has  .ef  up. 

Ml.  CL.ARK  of  Missouri.  \Vh?n  thf  S-'n.i"T  comes  down 
to  that  point,  let  me  say  'hat  I  think  it  w^u'.d  bo  an  .  xceilen: 
Ihinu'  if  there  w-re  represent  a' r.c-;  ct  C.iiurr>s  on  every  b  nud 
wh:eh  has  been  .sit  up,  to  .<-•-'»■  th.it  the  will  of  Conpress  was 
earned  out.  I  hav»^  no  co o fidt  r^.i  e  m  the  devcUion  of  the 
Exr'cutive.  any  ex.cutive.  not  the  present  one,  to  principles 
adopt  id  b\  C(^nt;;■e^s  :n  laws. 

M:-    H.-.lv'KLi  Y       If  that   is  trut" 

Ml-  CLARK  of  Mis.-oun  Let  me  finish  this  thourht.  and 
then  1  -liali  be  plad  to  yield  to  th.e  Senator  from  Kfonuky. 
Wf  all  know  ot  rept^itod  instances  m  wiiii  h  Cor.^te.'-.s  has 
passed  lavs  wliieh  hav'  been  deliberately  flouted,  wherever 
they  C(,uhi  be.  by  the  representatives  of  the  execuirvC  depurt- 
ment.  I  r-'n;- tv.ber  th-:  eiuitroversy  between  thr'  Senator 
from  Ne\ada  ^L .  Pittm\.n  and  the  Interior  Department. 
a  contrnver.sy  the  account  of  which  I  read  in  full,  and  fiom 
which  I  was  completely  convinced  that  '. lu-  Interior  Depart- 
ment had  deliberately  flouted  the  law.  I  think  Congress,  on 
a  mattt-r  of  the  importance  of  that  n.  w  before  us.  at  least 
oushT  to  have  repie.>en'anves  on  sueh  a  body  as  the  National 
Munitions  Boa:\!.  a  bodv  whieli  mi;-lit  exeie:;e  control  cf  the 
question  as  to  uliethei-  w  wculd  svH  :ier  er  later  pet  into  a 
war.     Ni  w  I  c'.adlv  yield  t  i  'he  Senator 

Mr  BAKIvI.P:Y  I!"  'l.e  Senator  h..i-  no  confidence  in  the 
executive  depiirtnunts  as  he  ha.-  >a:ii — and  that  is  wholly 
impt^scnal.  as  l.e  s;iys,  and  I  am  .^uie  he  means  that — to 
carry  out  the  laws  passed  by  Congress,  th.en  ti-.e  1  v^:cal  con- 
clus-.on  would  be  to  abclich  all  e.\eeative  depcirtments.  and 
set  up  comnutt'cs  of  Concress  to  execute  and  entoree  the 
laws  parsed  by  Congress. 

M:-  CI  AHK  f  Missouri,  Th,.it  dies  no:  by  any  means 
folh  w,  out  I  tlii.'^k  It  certainly  would  be  an  excellent  thing 
to  have  a  check,  in  a  m.^tt-r  of  this  \u?t  importance,  through 
the  Con^'iess  itself,  to  see  whether  the  intent  and  the  avowed 
purpose  of  Its  act  is  beinc:  earned  out. 

Mr  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sciu"!  yi'  W 

Mr  CL.«lRK  of  Mi-N.^curi.    I  yield. 


•  under'-'tood  the  Senator,  h--  has 

an   advl^ory   bo.iid   and    lejt    an 


Mr  HA\T3EN.  A>  I  hav. 
stated  that  this  is  merely 
cxeeuti\-e  a'-'ency. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.    I  think  that  is  entirely  correct. 

Mr  HAVDZN.  If  it  is  merely  advisory,  the  executive  pcwer 
mu-t  be  in  the  Secretary  oT  State.  It  would  follow  from  that 
statement  that  the  Secretary  of  State  could  disregard  ilie 
advice  if  he  chose  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  cf  Mrssouri.  No.  Mr.  President:  I  think  the 
Senator  Irom  Arizona  misunderstood  what  I  said.  The  whole 
Munitions  Beard,  including  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  an 
advuory  body  to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
fntirely  possible  that,  cv^n  if  we  had  rrpresentativcs  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  on  the  National  Munitions  Board,  cr 
whether  we  had  cr  not,  the  President  might  disregard  the 
recommendations  of  the  National  Munitions  Board:  but  cer- 
tainly we  would  be  in  better  posdion  if  we  had  reprcscn'atives 
of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  that  Board,  who  could  be  called  up  for  inquiry 
on  the  floor  of  this  body  or  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
than  we  are  without  such  provision. 

For  m-tance,  if  the  Senator  from  Arizona  were  a  meniber 
of  the  Munitions  Board  and  any  action  were  taken  by  the 
Munitions  Board  which  might  seem  to  any  Member  of  this 
body  to  be  contrary  to  the  policy  of  Congre^ss  as  enunciated  in 
t'le  law.  any  Se.iator  would  have  a  right  to  rise  in  his  i)!aee 
and  ask  the  Senator  from  Arizona  as  to  the  theory  upon  v.hieh 
the  Mtmitions  Board  had  t.ik  n  certain  action.  Wi'hotit  that 
we  are  entirely  htlplet.-,  and  actions  of  an  advisoiy  iiature, 
wi'.ich  will  be  carried  out  by  the  President,  wt  will  say,  may  be 
taken,  actions  of  most  momentous  consequence,  about  which 
the  Senate  and  the  Hou.-e  are  entirely  helpless  when  it  comes 
to  securing:  information. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Pre.-. dent,  will  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yi<  hi  ' 

Mr.  CL.ARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr  .^D.'XMS  It  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are  being  so 
.-crupulius  ;n  reference  to  the  confusion  of  the  three  De- 
partments of  ih'"  Goveinment.  there  is  another  section  of  the 
paragraph  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  State  ntay 
prr.vide  rules  and  v\nu  .'ions  fur  eaiiyine  it  out.  and  a  viola- 
tion of  the  rules  and  I'Ut.iations  is  made  a  telqnv  In  other 
words,  that  is  a  delegation  of  a  legislative  power  lo  th.i  St  ere- 
ta;y  of  State. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  MisMniri.  I  a^iiee  wth  the  Sei^.a*(^r  from 
Couirado.  but  under  tlit'  lul'  ^  of  the  Senate  I  can  oITer  only 
ene  amendment  and  have  it  jx-nding  at  one  time.  If  tlv 
Seiia'or  from  Colorado  will  offer  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
th.it  pioMsion.  I  .diall  be  very  happy  indeed  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Pi-'sideiit.  I  do  net  wi^h  to  detain  the  Senate  unneces- 
saii'y  about  tins  matter.  I  took  tlie  treuble  to  read  the 
section  in  full  so  that  v.-e  could  see  ex.utly  ilie  pov.t  r  that 
is  being  {tranted  and  the  application  of  my  proposal  to  add 
two  members,  which  would  be  a  minority  of  the  National 
Munitions  B'.jard — two  Members  of  tlie  United  States  Senate, 
to  b''  appointed  by  the  presiding  oflieer  of  this  bo<iy,  and  two 
Members  of  the  House  of  R>prescntatives.  to  be  rppomted 
by  the  pre>!ding  officer  of  that  body — becair-e  I  tlunk  we  are 
granting  and  have  already  granted  tremendous  powi  i  to  this 
Board,  and  Congress  should  retain  some  measure  of  control 
of  the  supplying  of  information,  if  not  all. 

I  submit  the  amendm.ent  wdlhout  any  further  discussion 
or  d 'bate,  because  I  think  it  is  a  propcsal  which  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Representatives,  sworn  on 
his  oath  to  represent  the  people  of  the  United  States,  should 
consiri>r 

M'.     FlATCIf      Ml    President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
M:    CI  ARK  <-i  Missouri,    I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  one  point  which  I  understand  arose 
when  the  nuasurc  v,a?  considered,  perhap.-  in  1935,  and  that 
is  that  membership  by  Senators  or  Members  of  the  House  on 
a  board  of  this  nature  m.ight  be  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion. I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Missouri  eluci- 
date that  point,  because  I  tell  him  frankly  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  wtiat  he  proposes. 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Of  course,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
hr.d  that  proposition  m  m.ind.  which  was  the  reason  for  the 
disctu-sion  m  which  I  have  recently  encaged.  There  is  no 
question  'hat  under  the  Ci-nstitution  of  the  United  States  the 
Ccngres-  has  no  right  to  ext  rcise  an  executive  function. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  liave  b'"^n  off  the  floor  for  a  time,  so  did 
not  hear  a'l  the  Senntcr^  statement. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  recur  to  it.  Under 
the  pie.n  pi\i)ored  in  the  pending  m.casure  and  the  proposed 
amcndnienr  to  it,  the  function  of  the  Board  will  be  advisory. 
In  rti-i-  r  word-  all  action  must  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the 
Pi-csidcnt  oi  the  United  States.  The  B'-ard  i.s  an  advisory 
board  to  the  Presid*  nt  cf  the  United  States.  Tliere  is  no 
questioii  en  rai  h  that  the  President  has  the  right  to  ap- 
prove or  disaiipiovo  the  findings  of  thp  Board.  The  Presi- 
dent has  complete  control  cf  it.  The  theory  cf  my  amend- 
ment simply  IS  that  there  should  be  seme  avenue  by  which 
the  CL'ngrcss  of  the  United  States,  humble  as  it  may  be,  by 
which  the  Senaie  nf  tlie  United  State?  and  thf^  HoMse  of 
Repre.^:f :i;ati-,es  m.ay  have  n.'piesentaMve.s  on  the  Board  who 
can  answer  fiuostinns  as  to  uhar  a  b-^dy  which  may  at  'imcs 
be  the  rv  ;i  iropoitant  body  m  th.-  country  is  doing  at  any 
given  tjnie. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I*  is  the  in^'^ri.M  •tation  of  the  Senator  froni 
Mi.-curi  that  no  exeeutive  power  is  vested  in  the  Board  itself. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  entirely  my  under- 
s  t  a  1 1  d '  I ",  ^ 

Mr  THOMAS  <L  Ut.di.  Mr.  President,  I  sh.all  .support  the 
amendment,  and  I  am  pcr.sonally  very  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  Mis.'^ouri  offer rrf  it, 

Mr.  CLARK  ol  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yi.  Id? 

Mr.  LTIOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLAIiK  of  Mi.-souri.  I  should  have  raid  in  my  previous 
stattnnent  that  the  aoiest  argumtmt  that  has  ever  been  made, 
in  my  opinuon,  for  the  piineiple  cf  this  amendment  was  made 
by  the  Seiiator  from  Utah  when  tiie  bill  was  previously  before 
the  Senate.     I  meant  to  say  that. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  When  this  measure  came  before 
(he  Senate  of  the  United  States  in  IQl^.'S  when  the  National 
Munitions  B  aid  was  set  up,  the  Senate  adopted  an  amend- 
nimt,  after  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  had  ac- 
cepted it,  requirmc;  the  Board  to  have  among  its  members 
the  chairm.an  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  chairman  of  th"  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
in  the  House.  The  Board  was  set  up  prim.arily  for  the  purpose 
of  ratlunnc  information.  ITie  intention  was  that  from  time 
to  time  mtormation  might  come  from  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
1  elation  i,o  this  puat  expjeriment — and  it  was  an  experiment — 
in  the  complete  control  cf  the  munitions  industry  so  far  as  its 
(xeorts  W'  re  concerned. 

It  Will  be  noticed.  Mr,  President,  that  in  this  measure,  after 
4  year-'  ex.tx  rient  e.  we  ha\e  empiiasized  more  than  any  other 
single  !!;i)'i{  th.at  the  primary  function  of  tlie  Munitions  Con- 
trol Boaid  is  to  keep  Congress  inform'^d  in  regard  to  the 
expt)itaiion  of  munit/ons.  We  have  required  that  reports 
shall  come  to  Congress,  not  merely  once  a  year,  as  was  pro- 
dded in  the  orisinal  Pleasure,  but  that  they  shall  come  to 
Ccngr.ss  twice  a  year:  and,  in  order  that  we  may  know  the 
exact  effect  of  the  litt.ng  of  the  arms  embargo,  if  the  pending 
measuie  shall  be  adi:pted,  we  require  that  the  first  report 
shall  be  submitted  to  Llie  Congitj>s  on  the  1st  of  January 
next  year. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  the  emphasis  placed  upon  the 
theory  of  tire  separation  of  powers,  there  has  grown  up  in 
our  country  a  belief  that  we  have  many  governments  in  the 
United  States  instead  of  just  one  government.  The 
branches  cf  the  Govi  rnm^ent  of  the  United  States  are  co- 
ordinate bi  an.  lies.  Tliey  do  not  function  by  themselves. 
The  a,s:su'"^ptinn  that  we  can  draw  a  line  between  what  cnn- 
siitutes  exe.  uti\e  duty,  what  constitutes  legislative  duty, 
and  what  constitutes  judicial  duty,  results  into  utter  con- 
fusion unless  we  go  into  the  purposes  for  which  each  depart- 
ment or  each  agency  of  government  Is  set  up. 


!  Probably  one  of  the  greatest  troubles  that  has  come  to 
'  us  as  a  nation,  is  due  to  the  conflict  between  the  Executive 
i  and  the  Senate  in  regard  to  treaties.  It  would  be  very 
i  difficult  to  draw  the  exact  line  between  what  is  an  executive 
j  duty  and  what  is  a  legislative  duty  when  it  comes  to  the 
i  ratification  of  treaties.  It  is  extremely  difficult  to  draw  the 
j  line  when  it  ccmes  to  the  appointive  power  of  officers  of  the 
United  States.  And  when  we  get  out  into  the  realm  of 
I  administrative  law,  we  discover  that  we  are  faced  all  the 
time  with  a  rule  which  dors  not  hold  in  actual  practice.  If 
there  is  any  one  tlnng  which  will  benefit  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  insure  more  certainly  the  perpetuation 
of  democracy  in  the  United  States,  it  is  the  bringing  of  the 
legislative  and  the  executive  closer  togcthci  in  an  under- 
standing of  things,  and  having  them  work  for  a  given  objec- 
tive without  being  too  cautious  about  stepping  on  one 
another's  toes. 

Mr.  President,  It  will  be  seen  then  that  this  Board  is 
primarily  a  board  which  acts  for  the  purpose  of  gathering 
information.  Although  the  Board  has  great  powers  when. 
it  comes  to  enforcement  of  the  law  of  the  United  States, 
that  is  the  law  of  the  United  States  and  not  the  law  laid 
down  by  the  Board. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the  amendment. 
Mr.  CONN  ALLY.     Mr.  President.  I  very   much  hope   the 
nm'-ndmeni  will  not  be  adopted.     It  is  no  part  of  legislative 
luncticn  or  duty  to  undertake  to  perform  an  administrative 
duty.     I  trust  the  Senate  will  vote  down  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  Mi.  President.  I  agree  that  the  duties  of 
admimsliative  character  reside  in  the  Secretary  of  State — 
certainly  m  great  measure — but  in  practical  operation  the 
mem.bers  of  tois  Board  are  specialists,  men  possessing  expert 
knowledge,  who  determine  what  shall  be  cla.^sified  as  arms 
and  implements  of  war.  They  arrive  at  that  determination 
through  an  investigation  of  all  the  decisions  of  the  arma- 
ment boards  during  the  years  that  have  passed.  When  they 
have  reached  a  conclusion  they  submit  theu-  recomniendation 
to  the  President. 

In  addition,  by  the  terms  of  the  pending  measure,  they 
are  directed  to  secure  information  of  value  for  the  determi- 
nation of  questions  connected  with  the  control  of  the  trade 
in  arms  and  ammunition.  The  Board  is  directed  to  include 
in  a  report  to  the  Congress  a  list  of  all  persons  required  to 
register  under  the  act  and  to  give  full  information  concern- 
ing the  licenses  issued  under  the  act.  including  the  names  of 
the  purchasers  and  the  terms  of  the  sales. 

Mr,  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  should  be  the  duty  of 
adm  nlstrative  cfficials  of  the  Government  and  not  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  United  States  Senate  or  of  the  House.  In  prac- 
tical operation,  not  the  Secretary  of  State  but  a  representa- 
tive of  his,  meets  with  the  other  members  of  the  Board  two 
or  three  or  four  times  a  year.  When  they  meet,  will  the 
two  Senators  and  two  Members  of  the  House  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  meet  with  them,  "get  a  list  of  the  persons  to  whom 
licenses  were  issued  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  prepare  a  re- 
port to  the  Congress?  We  all  know  that  in  practical  opera- 
tion it  will  not  be  done.  They  would  be  members  of  a  board, 
meeting  with  some  subordinate  officials  of  the  Department. 
It  is  something  I  do  not  want  to  see  come  to  pass.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary.  After  all,  what  are  the  functions  of 
the  Board?  Its  functions  are  to  secure  the  names  of  the 
persons  who  receive  licenses,  the  termiS  of  sale,  and  to  report 
back  to  the  Congress,  so  that  Congress  shall  have  the  infor- 
mation. It  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  delegate  two  of  our  Mem- 
bers to  collect  such  information  and  bring  it  back  to  us. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRKES.     1  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  is  provided  in  the  pending  measure 
that  reports  shall  be  made  twice  a  year,  instead  of  once  a 
year,  as  heretofore,  but  Congress  could  adept  a  resolution  once 
a  month,  if  it  wanted  to,  asking  the  Board  or  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  any  Information  concerning  the  administration 
of  its  duties  tinder  the  law,  so  that  Congress  is  not  lacking  in 
opportunity  to  obtain  the  information  from  the  Board  as 
frequently  as  it  wishes. 


.( 


Jj 


so  I 
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M:  BVI:N'E3.  Of  rn\i:-<e.  [h.d  Is  true,  A>  oV.vr\  a.s  wp  , 
think  we  should  receive  inforn-Ki t.>.n  we  an  r,':':\:C.t'  u:;d-.  r  th.a 
mra-'-ure  that  such  Information  bo  luini>ht(l.  \Vp  <  i  uld  iv- 
qiilrt'  more  detailt'd  iiiformation.  But  I  do  net  b':.<\''  .t  is 
necessary,  m  ord-T  to  get  tho  information,  to  appoint  t\v(-) 
M-  mbcr.s  cf  the  S<-natP  and  two  Members  of  the  House  to  Mt 
VMtli  the  employees  of  the  D'p.i: tm.fnt  and  as-^i^t  in  procurmi; 
a  hst  of  the  persons  who  s(  cured  lict-n.ses  ;.:ui  tl'.t  tm:.-  ut 
tale  or  of  fh»'  purclia^e?  mrdc  ur.d-^  'Irs  act. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis'-ouri.  Mi.  Fif.-.dcnt.  will  the  Senator 
yield  at  this  point ^ 

M:    BYH\FS      I  yu  Id 

M:  CI  AIvK  '  f  M.--  'u:i  Tiw  v- ry  ar-ument  the  Senator 
froo;  ^  '.'h  C;(i  ;  T.  I  ;.-  ir.jkng  as  to  the  nature  of  the  reports 
requir.  d  by  tht-  B.iard  is  certainly  an  arguni' n'  m  behalf  of 
the  proposition  Miat  tlvT*'  h  n.)  (  X' cutivc  fun' '.an  involved 
In  the  woik    'f  'h-'  B<m:'J.      I:-  Junction  is  purely  advisory. 

M:  llVPNES  'Hv  Scr.atur  v.as  oir  if  the  Chariber  when 
I  aj;:ftd  u;'h  liiir.  I  say  that  tlir  a  drnmistia- ;ve  func- 
tions are  m  '.!:.■  y- crftary  of  Stale.  Thi-  inly  administra- 
tive functions  are  .stcunnR  ih'^  laimes  of  the  licensees,  the 
names  of  the  persons  who  i!..ikc  ;,uicha.-.es,  and  the  terms 
of  thf  purchases  and  pu  paring;  th-  1  cen.ses.  Presumably  if 
We  put  Mcmbcro  of  C'jngress  on  the  Board,  we  want  them 
to  art.  and  not  to  be  mere  figureheads  The  congressional 
men;b«'rs  of  the  Board  should  obtain  t!v  names  of  th'.' 
purrhasers  and  all  the  necessary  information. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Presidtnt.  will  the  S.  nator 
yield? 

Mr.  E^'r^Xrs      I  va  Id. 

Mr  T^iC'MAd  of  Utal  .  I  imagine  tliat  the  S  mator  from 
South  Carolina  was  f;uilty  of  a  ^'ip  of  the  tonjnie  when 
he  called  the  members  of  '.h-  B.iurd  employees.  The  Senate 
representative^  ar.d  the  Houjc  I'prt-.'  ntai:\es  would  s;t  nn 
the  Bi;trd. 

M:     nVHN'i:.-      r   v.a^  not  a  slip  i^f  th-^  tonrun.     What   1 


said    wa- 


■ii  (' 


.rformation   wa.-    to    \h 


f!'ect   that   m 


pvactiCvii  "p- '••'■tan.  not  the  Secretavy  b'r  i.n  "mployec  cf 
the  Secretary  acts  in  obtaining  the  mtoMnatxn.  A  man 
who  is  supposed    to  hav-:^   >  xpeit   know  lid-      is   assigned   to 


the  task;  and. 
whether  it  be  i 

n-'  ;:  be:  s  ,  -f  rh- 
up  'U  'lie  rep-'i? 
niK'tincis  of  pv: 


as    a    p'act.cal    rr.att  t,    up    'o    this   Mme — 

-.s-ht    ■-:■  u:. .nc — n:y   ii-'.f.nir.atu-n   i-    that   the 

B'a'd  havf   ::-.-••    en'y  once  a  year   tn   v"i"S 

.  and  that   all  th.-^  o'lvr  rvetinr-;  have  been 


0: 


;na'ed    bv    tne 


crcar: 


Mr    BVF;.MS      niat  has  been  d 


Ce, 


■  --  ::mv  h  've 

clai^k:  I  f  m 


11    'be    II. ff 


:ina* 


~n 


f\- 


A{   IS  neee:.sarv. 


VU 


Mr 


Mr  THOMA8  i>f  Ut.di  Of  course.  Mr.  P-i-ii-nt.  tl^.at  is 
tb.'  I'".-'..l  : 'H,u.:  ■  rra'nr.  The  Board  :s  rec.uu'ed  lo  be  con- 
^e:^d  by  rlv  eha.rman  and  to  b.old  at  lea.-t  one  mectinp  a 
\  (  ar 


I*  has  just  occurred 


to  nv  rl-.a'  \\:'h  the  Bo.irci  n;;-«^f;r.i.:  ilirruaheut  the  year,  at 
t'mes  'Ahtu  Cii^'n-s  :s  net  m  .s>>ion.  u  would  be  a  very 
unu-ual  'hint:  '  >  b.av''  M- rr.b  a's  cf  Ci)nr:re.<.<  as  n-.t  rnber^  ef 
tlv-  B.  ::\l  I  d  >  :vt  'liu-k  ;t  :s  n>'ces-ary  \\h-?:\  we  reqr.'i'^ 
th>    B  an;  t  i  rt  p  ut  .ill  'h.-'  ir.f.rma". ion  fviee  a  year  so  that 


;v-.-'.ui.     Mr.  Pre' all nt,  will  the  Senator 


The  S'lv.it'^-  m.iv  ivt   thmk  it 
h.is   n.a    as.-auicd   .inv   rea.sons 


BVKNK8      I  yield 
CI  Af-JK  cf  Mi.v^suri. 
w.uld   iio    a'-v    i:>\d.    but    1: 
whv  1!  wi'idd  do  any  ha.rm. 

Mr  BYHNE.-;.  I  have  -tared  tlie  rea-ons  v.  hv  I  believe  it 
wi'Uid  be  un!:eee.s-a:y,  I  do  not  tlunk  it  would  do  any 
harm.  I  do  no:  tlunk  :t  would  do  any  haim  f'U'  :;  M-ino-r 
cf  'Iw  Senate  and  a  Member  of  the  HoiL^e  to  s;'  i  n  t  a^  h  if 
tb.e  nume:cu-  b  ards  .\ha'h  are  directed  to  c.Dtatn  in:  rm.!- 
tion  and  Mibrr.'.f  ii  u;  r:v'  Conpres.-.  I  wonder  if  they  would 
do  It.  and  I  v.  ai^de;  ;f  :t  is  necessary. 

Mr  CIAKK  el  M..--.-,euri.  Mr.  Pre-ideut,  \ull  the  Senator 
yield  tuitb.ir.^ 

Mr    BVir.NFS.     I  yield 

Ml  CL--\r.K  ^f  M:  souri.  For  many  years,  long  before 
e.ther  oi  u-  .  '.nv"  'o  the  Senate.  I  was  associated  with  the 
Senator  f..r.i  Sei.tli  Carehna.  I  h.ave  never  kn  nvn  him  to 
faU  to  pe:fo;r-i  a  pubbc  duty  which  was  assigned  to  hini. 


Does  not  the  Sm.  itnr  th;:.k  ;t  might  be  very  Iv  Ipful  in  a 
Board  of  thi.s  nuutnitude  if  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
for  examnl".  v.'^v  appeintcd  by  the  Vice  President  to  sit  on 
li.e  B.  trd,  ,-o  ti..r.  when  Senators  in  the  best  of  faith  were 
:i:ixicus  to  find  out  what  was  goin?  on  in  the  National 
M  uuiion.s  Beard  they  would  have  a  ripht  to  ask  the  Senator 
!•  .m  Sou.h  Carelma.  uho.  in  the  full  performance  of  his 
duties— wh.eh  I  km  w  he  always  pives  to  any  duty  assigned 
to  him — ci'Uld  in:   rm  the  S-nate? 

Mr.  BYR.MS.  Mi.  President,  I  thought  of  that  \>  iuu-i  I 
read  the  amendment;  and  I  am  very  frank  to  .say  that  I  pic- 
tured what  I  would  do  should  the  President  of  the  Senate 
appoint  me  on  a  b«vud  of  that  kir.d.  I  v.ould  not  serve,  and 
the  Sei..ttitr  li'ta  M.--  uiri  would  not  serve. 

Mr.  CL.ARK  .  t  Mi.-souri.  The  Senator  is  mistaken.  I 
should  be  '.try  rbid  to  serve.  I  do  not  thu-ik  1  would  be 
appointed. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  I  should  not  be  willing  to  .«:erve  as  a  mem- 
bv.r  ul  any  board  in  the  executive  departm.ent  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  obtain  information  of  the  character  required 
and  .-ubmit  it  to  Congress.  I  bolieve  I  would  have  som;"hinK 
else  to  do  in  hfe  which  I  should  prefer  to  do  and  which 
might  be  of  greater  importance. 

Sevehal  Senators.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agieeinc  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr. 
Clark)  to  the  amendir.ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CLARX  of  Missouri.  I  suggest  the  absence  cf  a  quo- 
rum. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Tlie  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lecislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

lee 

Schwartz 

Andrew.'? 

Donaliry 

Lodge 

Stiiwellenbach 

Austin 

EKonder 

Luca.s 

Sheppard 

Ba;!py 

Franer 

Luiideen 

Sh.p>ttad 

Binkhead 

George 

McCarran 

Slatlery 

Barbour 

Gerry 

MrKollar 

Sn  lathers 

Bftrkloy 

Glb?on 

McNary 

Smith 

Bilbo 

Gillette 

Malonry 

Stewart 

Borah 

Green 

Mead 

Taft 

Brown 

GulTey 

MlMcr 

Thomas  Ok' a 

Buiow 

Gvsrnev 

Minton 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Hale 

r  I  array 

Tow-r^end 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Keely 

Tr\;mnn 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Norrls 

Tydlnqs 

Cap!)er 

Herring 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Caraway 

nai 

OMahoQcy 

Van  Nuys 

Chandler 

Holt 

Overton 

Waener 

Chsvi'Z 

Huiihos 

Pepper 

Wal^h 

Clark.  Idaho 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Pittman 

While 

Clark,  Mo 

Ji.  hiison.  Colo 

Radcl:fTe 

Wiley 

Ccnnally 

K  nt; 

Reynolds 

Danaher 

Lft  FoUctte 

Ru-scell 

The  VICE  PKF.-^inP:NT  Eighty-'^ix  S-^nators  have  an- 
swered 'o  iheir  names.     A  q'!'  ti'ir.  i-  presen* 

The  o'le-tion  is  nn  agreeir..;  to  the  amendnii  nt  olTeitxi  by 
the  S'lMtnr  tr  in  Mis'^ouri  i  Mr.  Cl.xpkI  to  the  amendment  in 
the  r.a  u:e  ef  :i  .-ubstitute. 

Mr.  CLA.P.K  <if  Missouri.     I  a-k  fur  the  yeas  ar.d  nay^. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chi'  f  Clt  rk  pro- 
ceded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIFSTEAD  'when  his  name  was  calltd'  I  have  a 
genera!  pair  \\:'h  he  Senator  from  Virginia  Mr  Gi  '-s  I 
transfer  :ha'  pair  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon  Mr  Hi  i  m\n  1 
and.  v.il!  VI  te      I  vote  "yea." 

Mr  CLARK  ef  Missouri  <wh'n  Mr.  WuLVLrv.'s  nan^e  was 
ealled'  The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Witeei-erI 
is  una\'MdabIv  detained  from  th*-  Senate.  I  am  authorized 
•o  <ay  that  if  he  were  prcs'  nt  he  would  vote  "yea."  He  has 
b  en  unable  to  secure  a  pair. 

Ihe  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON  I  announce  that  the  Senat'>r  fr  .ni  V'.ii::nia 
IMr.  Gi..\ss ;  IS  dt 'amed  from  the  Senate  beeat:.~e  nf  illr.t-s. 

The  Senator  from  \V.i.>h:ngtnii  Mr.  Eor.i; ;  is  also  detain*  d 
because  (^f  illness. 

The  SetiateT  from  .Auzona  .Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  b' caase 
of  liliv.NS  m  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  California  Mr.  Downey;  has  been 
called  to  one  cf  'he  Go\''rnment  d  'partmentc,  on  matters  per- 
taining to  the  State  of  California. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  41,  nays  45,  as  follaws: 

YEAS — 41 


Adam.q 

Danaher 

La  Follette 

THft 

Barbour 

Davl.s 

Lodge 

Thomas,  tJtah 

Borah 

Donahey 

Luca.s 

To  bey 

Bulow 

Fra/.ier 

Lundeen 

Townsend 

Burke 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Tydings 

I'yrd 

Gillette 

M<  Nary 

Vandenberg 

rapi>er 

C.-.jrney 

Nye 

WaL-^h 

C't-.aiidlor 

Hatch 

Overton 

WUey 

CllUM/ 

Holt 

Reynolds 

CI. irk,  I(la^.o 

John.'^nn. 

Calif. 

Ship.^tead 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johnfcon, 

Colo. 

Slattery 

NAYS— 45 

Anrirpws 

G;b.snn 

Mead 

Sheppa'-d 

An'tm 

Green 

Miller 

Sm.athers 

Bae.y 

G.jffcy 

Mmtnn 

Smith 

B,i:.khrad 

Hale 

Murray 

St  r' wart 

Baiklty 

Ha;  rison 

Neely 

Thom.as.  Okla. 

Biiho 

Herring 

Norn-i 

Truman 

Bn.>wn 

Hai 

O  Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

I'vrne^ 

Huches 

Pepper 

Warner 

Caraway 

King 

RadrllfTe 

White 

Ci)iiiiaily 

I."e 

Ru.s.sell 

Kllfiidcr 

McKellar 

."S-hwartz 

C.<.-.rge 

MaluDey 

Sihwtlitnbach 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

A-hurt 

Downey 

Hoi  man 

Wheeler 

Bot.e 

r.la.s.s 

Pittmau 

Lr.a„r, 

Hoyden 

Reed 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BARK  LEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK  nf  Missouri  and  Mr.  NYE  called  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  and  the\  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chit  f  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIP3TEAD  (when  his  name  was  called*.  I  repeat 
the  announcement  of  my  general  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  iMr.  Glass).  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  Senator 
from  Orepon  IMr.  Holma.n1  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  <when  Mr.  Wheeler's  name  was 
called".  The  senior  Senaio/  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheeler! 
is  unavoidably  detained  from  the  Senate.  I  am  authorized 
to  say  that,  if  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  make  a  statement 
in  the  nature  of  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  think  it  is  proper,  before  the  result  of  the 
vote  is  announced,  that  we  should  enter  an  order  vacating  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  and  the  vote  itself,  because  it  was 
announced  earlier  in  the  day,  in  a  colloquy  between  the  able 
Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Barkley]  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clark  1,  that  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
would  not  be  made  except  in  the  event  an  extraneous  amend- 
ment should  be  cfTered.  This  motion  does  not  come  within 
that  classification.  This  is  a  regular  motion.  An  amend- 
ment which  was  regular  in  character  was  offered  to  the 
language  of  the  joint  resolution  which  was  defeated,  fol- 
lowed by  a  motion  to  lay  on  the  table. 

For  that  reason,  and  in  pood  faith,  I  appeal  to  the  Senator 
who  made  the  motion  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  vacate  the 
order,  and  the  vote  on  the  motion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Record  will 
show,  and  I  think  all  Senators  will  recall,  that  this  morning 
when  I  asked  unanimous  consent  for  a  limitation  of  debate 
the  question  was  asked  whether  I  would  myself  make  a  mo- 
tion or  would  sanction  other  Senators  making  a  motion  to  lay 
any  amendment  on  the  table.  I  announced  that  I  thought 
th.tt  all  amendments  should  be  voted  on  on  their  merits  if 
they  were  pertinent  to  the  question  involved  in  the  joint 
resolution,  but  that  I  would  not  bind  myself  with  re.spect  to 
extraneous  amendments  which  had  no  relationship  to  the 
qu.^tion  under  consideration. 

I  recard  the  pledge  I  made  as  binding  me  not  to  have  moved 
to  lay  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  on  the  table,  or  to  lay 
any  other  amendment  on  the  table,  and  not  in  any  way  to 


Interfere  with  the  consideration  of  an  amendment  on  its 
merits.  But  certainly  I  had  not  in  mind,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  Senator  had  in  mind,  the  matter  of  laying  on  the  table  a 
motion  to  reconsider  a  vote  by  which  an  amendment  was 
either  adopted  or  defeated.  I  certainly  had  nothing  like  that 
in  mind,  and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  did. 
He  did  not  mention  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     Mr.  President,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  that  I  had  no  such  purpose  in  mind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  did  not  think  so.     We  want  to  act  in 
good  faith  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,    Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Tlic  VICE  PRESIDENT. 

Mr.  CLAPK  of  Missouri. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT, 
ing  in  the  negative. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT. 


The  Senator  will  state  it. 

How  am  I  recorded? 

The  Senator  is  recorded  as  vot- 


Tliat  is  correct. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  pro- 
pounded a  parliamentary  inquiry,  and  then  made  a  state- 
ment. If  the  Senator  desires  tliat  the  Chair  reply,  the  Chair 
will  do  so  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  had  in  mind  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  was  an  extraneous  one.  If  I 
am  misinformed  as  to  the  nature  of  the  understanding,  of 
courts  I  would  yield  1  but  I  still  think  that  what  I  have  stated 
was  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  colloquy  held  this  morning. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  the  purpose 
of  the  colloquy  was  to  prevent  the  disposition  of  amendments 
without  their  being  considered  on  their  merits,  and  without 
being  disposed  of  on  their  merits.  Certainly  the  pending 
amendment  has  been  so  disposed  of. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  state,  in  response 
to  the  parhamentary  inquiry  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
that  there  was  no  order  of  the  Senate  regarding  this  matter 
this  morning,  and  therefore  it  does  not  come  within  the  prov- 
ince of  the  Chair  to  determine  the  propriety  of  the  motion 
to  reconsider  or  to  lay  on  the  table.  There  was  a  gentle- 
men's agreement,  in  which  of  cour.se  the  Presiding  Officer 
had  little  concern. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
stated  that  he  did  not  have  in  mind  such  a  motion  as  the 
one  just  made,  and  of  course  that  settles  the  matter  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned.  But  I  did  have  in  mind  such  a  motion  as 
the  one  which  has  been  made.  I  think  I  was  the  Senator 
who  brought  the  matter  up  in  conference.  I  do  not  intend 
to  complain  at  the  action  which  has  been  taken,  but  I  hope 
that  in  the  interest  of  the  understanding  which  some  of  us 
had  we  will  not  in  the  future  be  compelled  to  meet  this  kind 
of  a  motion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  since  the  Senator  from 
Texas  made  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  I  believe  I  should 
make  some  explanation. 

The  Senator  from  Texas  was  not  present  in  the  Chamber 
this  morning  when  the  agreement  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referred  was  made,  and  he  had  no  information  about 
any  such  agreement.  But  when  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
made  the  motion  to  reconsider,  the  Senator  from  Texas  very 
promptly  concluded  that  what  he  wanted  was  a  motion  to 
lay  his  motion  on  the  table,  so  following  that  lead,  I  made  the 
motion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  certainly  do  not  desire 
to  have  any  misunderstanding  with  any  Senator,  and  when 
today  in  private  conversation  I  was  told  that  an  agreement 
could  be  reached  to  limit  debate  to  45  minutes  on  the  joint 
resolution  and  45  minutes  on  amendments,  I  was  asked  to 
give  assurance  that  we  would  not  undertake  to  dispose  sum- 
miarily  of  amendments  offered  by  moving  to  table  them,  and 
to  give  assurance  that  amendments  would  be  considered  on 
their  merits  and  voted  on;  and  I  so  stated  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  BORAH.  We  went  further  than  that  in  our  conversa- 
tion. It  was  to  the  effect  that  a  Senator  would  be  free  to 
make  a  motion  to  table  where  the  matter  was  clearly 
extraneous. 
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laii  10  pt-aoi: 


a   i-iuu:;c   c.iuy  wnicn  was  aisigiica  lo  mm.       laitung  lo  rne  t^iaie  ui  uauionua. 
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Mr  BAI.rll-ZY.  T..  •  S:r.?,\nr  may  have  .-aid  '  where  the 
matrt^r  was  ckarly  extraneous."  Publicly  and  in  private  con- 
versatirn  I  mentioned  a  certain  type  cf  am<"ndment.s  which 
miijhl  be  cfTtred  which  would  precipitate  a  long  discussion, 
which  had  no  relatiorfhip  to  the  joint  resolution,  and  that 
I  did  not  desire  to  bind  my.^elf  not  to  move  to  table  such  an 
am'-ndmcnt  if  it  wer"  ofTcicd.  But  certainly  the  broad  lan- 
guage as  to  not  moving  to  table  any  amendment  which  might 
come  up  was  not  in  contemplation.  Howtver,  I  have  no 
desire  to  quibble  ever  the  mattrr,  and  I  ?.  k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  proce«  dings  lollowinp;  th--  rejection  of  the 
amendment  <  fTcred  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  b?  vacated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objecuon  to  the  request 
cf  the  S''na*^r  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CO.N.^.-\LLY.  Mr  Prt.-.d:;'  the  Senator  frcm  Texas 
de.^ires  to  .-av   tlvit    >.i-.ce  he   n\i>i''   the  moticn  to   table  he 


prefers  to  mai;j  "he  iv.  >•:  mi  '\:.i:  t!. 
because  if  anyone  is  ofTt  nd^d.  tl-. 


r-'. 


"ceedinE;?;  be  vacated. 


St  na:o:  fntin  Texas  is  the 


ofTcnder.  and  he  w.\s  rntircly  innccer.t,  and  had  no  intttiticn 
cf  I'frrndini?.  I  make  the  request,  if  th''  Senator  fiem  Ken- 
tui  ky  is  agreeable,  that   'lie  pruceedmL'.-  Ix'  vaiU'ed. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  made  the  .^u^Ke.^-tuin  becau:  e  I  made  the 
motion  to  rt  c'.u.^ider.  and  was  particcps  cnmmis  with  the 
Senator. 

'Ihf  VICE  PRESIDENT  I>  there  objecti(  n  to  tlv  joint  re- 
qui->t  of  the  Sena'or  iri^m  Kentucky  and  the  Sen.itor  from 
T(>xas  that  the  pr(>c('td:nu>  by  \\li;rh  the  motions  to  recon- 
-•-ider  and  to  lay  on  the  table  were  \u",ed  on  be  vacated?  The 
Chair  hears  none 

I;  8e:iato!.>  will  indul^-e  the  Ch.air,  the  practice  of  making 
a  motion  to  recori.-iiier  .tnd  tivn  to  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  tlie  table  is  a  r.e\v:a:ij!ed  one  in  the  Seriate,  but  it  is  very 
ad\'antap.(-'cu.s  in  brm^'in,-;  proceedmcs  to  a  hniU  coru'Iu.-r- n.  It 
h.i-  \x^:\  u^ed  a>  a  waixin  i  f  attack  as  wrii  as  ol  defense. 
L'nies.s  there  is  a  sunti-'meri'.-.  a^iieement  td  the  contiary.  in 
the  opinion  ol  the  Chair  there  is  nothing  di.-honora'ole  about 
!!'.'■  piac'. u-<v  It  is  rr.ert'ly  a  pailiamentary  proci'iiui.-  tm- 
ploVfd  to  brma:  to  a  c  iiclu.-ion  wh.at  Senators  ma\  be  con- 
>iuerinsi.  ami  to  di>po-e  ot  a  m.itter  finally. 

Mr   Il'CAS     A  parlianv^ritary  iriqu.ry. 

Til'.'  VICE  PREi^IDENT     The  Senator  will  =;tate  it. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Did  I  coircetii  undcrstanti  the  drcisiDn  of  the 
Chair,  just  announced,  to  be  tliat  tl-.e  amendment  which  has 
been  t  fTered  by  the  Senator  from  Mjs.-oun  will  .-till  be  .-ubject 
to  debate  at  .-.ome  future  timt  ? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I;  is  not  now  pending.  There  is 
nothintj  prndmij  before  the  Senate  cxctpt  the  amcndmeiit 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  m  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  for  House  Joint  Resolution  306. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  It  I  understand  correctly,  m  view  of  vacating 
by  unanimou-  consent  the  recent  vote  wl.ich  was  taken  on 
the  motion  made  by  the  Senator  frcm  Texas,  at  some  future 
time  before  the  joint  resolution  is  acted  upon  by  the  Senate 
any  Senator  will  have  the  risht  to  a^k  for  a  reconsideration 
of  tins  vote,  or  in  sorr.e  parliamentary  way  to  bring  up  the 
question  again  a:.d.  d-  bate  it. 

The  VICE  PREi^IDKNT  The  Chair  does  not  imderstand 
txactly  what  tlie  pariianuritary  iriqu.ry  is.  If  tlie  Chair 
understands  the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  inquire  wlntlier  or 
not  at  some  future  time  a  Senator  could  rise  in  Ins  place  and 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  this  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  some  other  Senator  could  m.ove  to  lay  iliat 
mocion  on  the  table,  the  answer  is  in  the  affu-niative. 

If  the  Seiia'or  i.>  a-kmc  uhen  it  can  be  done,  the  an-wt^-  is 
there  are  2  days  m  which  it  may  be  done.  Af.tr  2  d.iy.>  no 
St-naior  can  be  heard  to  rnvne  to  recons.der. 

Mr  CI-\RK  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President,  a  p.irl.anuniaiy 
inquiry 

The  MCE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

^T•.■  CLAP.K  oi  M  -  ,;:•!.    D  ■' .-  that  mean  2  1-  yisla'ive  days? 

Ihe  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tiu  Chair  dcs.r.s  to  mak-'  a  state- 
ment conc- rniUi;  that  matter,  The  Chair  is  informed  by  the 
parliamentarian  that  the  rule  contemplates  the  lapse  of  2 
days  of  actual  session. 


S' nators,  somctim.e  tlie  Chair  will  l.v^  obH^ted  to  pa?s  on  tlie 
question  of  what  constitutes  a  day.  The  Chair  prc-umes  the 
question  will  come  up  after  a  filibuster  has  been  inriultTed  in. 
and  the  Senate  continues  taking  recesses.  The  Presiding 
OfiBcer  has  gone  to  some  trouble,  has  made  some  survey,  and 
has  also  had  investigation  m.ade  by  others,  on  this  subject. 
If  ever  the  time  comes  for  the  present  Presiding  OfTicer  to  de- 
termine what  a  "day"  means,  he  will  rule  that  a  "day"  means 
24  hours;  that  it  docs  not  mean  an  extended  p^niod,  several 
we-  k5  or  more.  The  Record  now  shows  that  the  Senate  has 
only  had  1  legislative  day  since  the  4th  of  October.  It  is  now 
the  24th  of  October,  and  this  is  still  the  legislative  day  cf  the 
4th  of  October,  i  Laughter.  I  The  Chair  will  not  hold  nich  a 
period  to  be  a  legislative  day  if  the  occasion  to  rule  on  tlie 
subject  arises.  Th'  Cha.r  will  rulo  tliat  a  day  consists  of 
24  hours. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President,  I  understand  tlie  S-nator 
from  Missouri  has  another  amendment,  which  is  of  «ome  im- 
poitance,  concerning  which  he  would  like  to  address  the 
Senate. 

Mr   CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  have  two  further  amendments. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  doe^  not  wish  to  proceed  to 
arkue  hi.--  am*  ruiments  this  afternoon.  I  am  perfectly  agree- 
able tliat  he  (  iTi  r  tliem  now  and  that  they  lio  c>n  tlie  table, 
and  if  o'her  S'-nators  care  to  coffer  amendments  and  b.ave 
tlvm  printed  and  lie  on  the  table.  I  have  no  obiectinn.  I  am 
ri'i;  iiiVi'mc;  the  pre-enta'K!n  cjf  amt^idmeiit.-,  but  I  .-ay  that 
Si-nati'Ts  may  offer  them. 

Mr,  CL.^RK  of  Mi.-souri  and  Mr.  AUSTIN  rose. 

Th"  VICE  PRESIDENT.  I>  es  the  Senator  from  Kmtucky 
yiel.i;  and  if  <o,  to  whom'^ 

Mr,  BARKLEY,     I  yiold  to  tlie  Senator  from  Mis.'iouri. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mis-oun,  I  >t.:id  to  the  de-k  two  amend- 
ments to.  tlie  pending  substitute,  which  I  a-k  to  lie  on  th.e 
table,  to  be  printtd.  and  to  be  printed  m  the  Record. 

There  1>  mu'  no  objectiori.  the  amendments  were  ord'^red  to 
lie  on  the  table,  to  be  piiivrd.  and  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
REcoi^n.  a.^  follows: 

Strikt.   ..,ut,  .-.rc;:-r.  11  .ind  substitute: 

'"Sec  11,  (a)  During  any  war  in  wh;ch  thr  United  States  la 
neutral  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  the  armed  merchant  ve.'^sel.s  of  a 
belligerent  foreign  state  to  enter  a  port  or  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  or  depart  therefrom  e.xcept  under  the  same  con- 
ditions as  other  naval  surface  vesstls  of  belligerent  fortMgn  states. 

"(b)  During  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral  It 
shall  be  iinla.vful  for  the  submarines  of  a  belligerent  forti-in  stale 
to  enter  a  port  or  the  territurial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to 
depart  therefrom  except  under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such 
limitation.s  and  restncticns  as  the  President  may  prescribe  or  the 
Congre.ss  enact  " 

At  the  proper  place  to  ln?crt  the  following: 

"(C)  In  the  event  of  the  di.spKiy  of  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
as  Its  own  by  any  vessel  of  a  belligerent  foreign  state  it  shall  there- 
after for  a  period  of  3  months  be  unlawful  for  the  merchant  and 
naval  vessels  cf  that  belligerent  foreign  state  to  enter  the  p'jrts  or 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  e.xcept  m  cases  of  fcrce 
majeure," 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  lo 
have  inserted  in  th''  Record  at  this  p.int  a  report  on  neu- 
trality prepared  by  the  national  ailairs  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Club,  adip'ed  by  that  club  on  Septembt  r 
26.  10J9.  and  the  covering  letter.  This  report  favoi-s  th^e 
pa.-sage  of  the  pending  joint  rtsolu'ion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  was  ordered 
tu  be  printed  in  the  REco."iD.  as  follows: 

Ben-net.  Hoi-se  &  CotTS. 
iVcu,-   York.  October  23,  1^39. 
Hon    \V\RRFN  R    AesTiv. 

The  Senate,  Washingto'i .  P    C 
De.\r  Senator  Austin     In  locking  ever  the  Concrkssional  Record 
Index  from  September  21  to  October  14,  I  lind  that  a  great  many 
addre.-.ses    and    articles    on    neutrality    have    been    placed    in    the 
RieoRD, 

Tlie  rc-^-lmicn  of  the  National  Republican  Club,  adopted  at  its 
October  meeting,  of  wlixh  a  copy  was  heretofore  sent  you. 
represents  the  considered  thought  of  a  great  majority  of  the  club. 
wh:-h  ha.s  1,500  members,  and  we  would  appreciate  it  II  it  could 
upi  ear  in  the  Concres^io.n.ai.  Record.  I  enclose  a  copy. 
With  fx-rsonal  regards, 
Wry  truly  yours, 

WlLLI.^M    S     Bi.N.-;tT. 
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Report  on   Neittralitt   bt   tiie   National   Attairs   Committee 

T^^■^  followint:  uiianimour.  report  of  the  naticnal  affrirs  commit- 
tee was  riulv  adoptid  bv  the  Natirnal  Roniibln.a'i  Club  at  its 
repiilar  niLVthly  n.eetir.g  en   September  26.   IQ'^O 

•  It  IS  unperativo  that  ovir  country  should  keep  out  of  war  We 
mu--t  rem.en  at  peace  not  only  to  save  tlie  11..,  cf  American  youth 
but  also  t(.  nial.e  -ure  that  v,i'  rft!i!:i  the  .^nivn.  an  term  of  gcvtTn- 
nicnt  ao-r  way  of  lift-  It  would  net  profit  .■\mer.ra  to  enter  upon  a 
.•^^troiMl  Ei.rrpean  crusack-  only  to  r.n  1  l.rre  at  the  jo\jrnt\'s  end  a 
i'^::;i' ntcd  nation  i>ern.aner.rly  de'..rived  of  it.-  historic  freedoms. 
Till--  \  ifw  has  till'  sijpfi.rc  of  an  <n-er\'.h'.'!rr.lng  majority  cf  our 
p-(ip]c  The  importan'  prcblrin  is  tr>  drtiTmine  the  procedure 
we  o'j!;ht  to  folloA'  hi  o.-der  to  atta:n  our  objective, 

"The  tro'..b;rri  t-.tuatirn  In  Europe  naturally  has  made  the  ques- 
tion of  any  change  In  our  neutrality  h.w,-  a  subject  of  grave  and 
ra'-?ie'-t  iiinusry  Diffcronces  cf  vkw  exist  and  are  "ide,  but  we 
should  be  slow  to  afrlbute  to  any  p.'-rson,  no  matter  how  much 
his  \ie\\s  may  dider  from  our  own,  any  but  the  highest  motives. 
And  it  ought  not  to  l)e  :;^:'s^.lly  to  acid  that  the  treatment  of  this 
serious  question  ;hculd  1:p  fntir.My  devoid  rf  partisan  politics, 

"i'F\rE  ,\n:i  SEnniTY 

"In  drnftin-r  nfutrali'y  le^-i  Iioii-n  thf^  mrontt  nance  and  protec- 
tion ot  tJie  p'-ace  and  ^ecuiity  of  our  own  people,  so  far  as  attainable 
without  injury  to  our  vital  iiitt  rests,  mu>t  always  be  the  primary 
ohjpr-tivn  Our  ::(-u;ralitv  statute^,  as  they  e.Msied  prior  t.o  the 
act  of  19.55.  v.eie  m  acccidan't  wiih  this  principle  Tho^e  statutes 
recognized  thnt  cur  intercourse  with  foreun  natlr.ns  has  alway.i 
b?en  conducted  bv  our  executive  department  and  left  that  depart- 
ment free  lo  nieet  and  consult  wilii  the  executives  of  other  nat.ons 
en  a  footing  of  ec|aality,  and  to  propose  to  Con^re.'^s  as  any  emer- 
gency ari'-e<  such  further  U'£ri=!ation  as  the  reihties  of  the  actual 
situation  may  require,  Tlios«^  laws  imposed  nothing  on  other  na- 
tions wiu'-h  wo  would  not  have  been  willing  that  other  nations  im- 
pose ujjon  us 

"No  h'':i-!at:i'n  c:in  be  passed  and  none  ought  to  be  attempted, 
which  Will  brine:  about  co.nip.rte  equality  of  opportunity  to  the 
warring  nations.  As  a  naiion  at  peace  with  all  the  contending 
parties,  we  ougnt  net  to  pass  legi.siation  that  accentuates,  minimizes, 
or  olTscts  advaiit.ii.,c  s, 

"PRESENT   EMBARGO    UNNEUTRAL 

"Te^tfd  by  the  foirgoing  principle-,  we  think  that  the  automatic 
embargo  on  shipments  to  belHperent.''  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
imptemenls  of  war.  Including  airplanes,  is  unneutral.  It  Is  also 
deceptive.  It  permits  Ormai.y,  through  Ru.ssia  and  possibly  other 
cCiUntrie.;..  and  pt  ihaps  France  and  England,  through  Italy  and  pos- 
sibly othr-r  ceui.trl'^s.  to  ob'ain  at  lea.^t  the  benefit  of  cur  munitions 
without  the  actual  tran.sshipnient  forbidden  by  the  statute  Fur- 
thermore, the  embargo  does  not  apply  to  our  larger  shipments  to 
btUigeients  rf  steel,  cotton,  coppei ,  oil.  and  many  other  products 
IndisjM  I  aljl.'  for  war  purposes  And  it  has  been  estimated  that 
these  war  nLiterials  coi;st:iuf  90  percent  of  our  trade  with  Prance 
and  Fnttliind.  as  coniiasted  with  a  10-percent  trade  in  munitions  of 
war  with  tho.se  counirie«.  We  tirge  that  the  aut(jmatic-embargo 
provision  bf  quickly  repealed.  If  this  is  done,  we  shall  be  operating 
undf  r  the  principles  cf  international  lav.-,  with  which  America  and 
all  r;:i-'r  countnc-  arc  largtly  famihar.  These  principles  are  neither 
jxTlrct  imr  p''!fec;!y  unUersiood,  but  thry  arc  the  re.-rUlt  of  the 
apjihed  e:cj)(  rie nee  of  ctnturus  cf  international  dialings, 

"PRECAtrriONS 

"However,  to  li'.-...sen  our  contacts  with  the  belhgerrnts  en  the 
high  seas,  thus  minimizing  incidents  involving  loss  of  American 
carcoe^,  sliip.-,  and  lives,  we  favcr  a  'cash  and  ciury'  piovision 
afTe'-ting  net  only  m.uT;ltiGns  but  all  other  materials.  If  it  be 
uri;(vl  that  Germany  is  not  now  In  a  position  to  pay  and  carry 
away,  we  answer  that  there  is  no  reason  why  a  neutral  should 
seek  to  deprive  Prance  and  England  of  the  benefits  resulting  from 
their  sea  power  and  greater  financial  resources. 

"We  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the  1935  Neutrality  Act,  as 
ammded  in  1937,  placine;  restrictions  on  travel  and  on  loans,  and 
settiiiL;  up  the  Munitions  Control  Board,  should  be  maintained  sub- 
stantially ae  they  now  exist. 

"preparedness  essential 
"Finally,  notwithstanding  all  our  peaceful  intentions,  we  believe 
that  our  chief  guaranties  agaln.si  being  drawn  into  the  European 
war  are  preparedness  and  a  clear  and  steadfast  assertion  of  our 
rights  as  a  nation  At  the  time  cf  the  World  War  many  foreign 
military  men  regarded  us  as  both  unwilling  and  unable  to  fight  for 
any  cause.  That  was  a  chief  reason  for  our  being  drawn  into  war. 
Now  we  have  highly  resolved  to  keep  our  giant  strength  under  re- 
straint and  not  to  become  Involved  in  war  because  of  Isolated  Inci- 
dents aCecting  our  trade,  property,  or  citizens.  But  that  Is  not 
enough.  In  addition  we  must  let  all  other  nations  know  by  unmis- 
takable declaration  and  conduct  that  we  will  never  submit  to 
deliberate  and  repeated  aggression  against  America  Itself,  nor  to 
clear  and  persis'ent  violation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  In  any  otlier 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

"It  is  cur  considered  Judgmr nt  that  repeal  of  the  embargo,  adop- 
tion of  a  'ca'=h  and  carry'  provision,  adequate  preparedness  to  repel 
foreign  atj^rression  in  this  hemisphere,  supplemented  by  a  calm  and 
dign!;!''d,  vet  steadfast,  insistence  upon  all  of  our  vUal  rights,  will 
Icau  us,  even  ui  thuj  world  aflame,  along  the  true  path  of  peace. 

"Natton,>l  A-FTAms  Committee. 
"John  Edmond  Hewitt,  Chairman. 
"William  S    Ben  net, 

"Subcommittee  Ctuwrman. 

"SliPTEiiLBEE  26,  1939." 


SECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 

until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  m.otion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  28  min- 
utes p.  m,)  the  Sen:\te  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, October  25,  1939,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  24.  1939 

The  Please  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rc\-.  Donald  Haven.  Order  of  Prlars  Minor,  Shantung. 
China,  offered  the  following  praj'er: 

O  God,  our  refuge  and  our  strength,  look  down  with  favor 
upon  Thy  children  crying  to  Ihee.  Grant  that  we  may  walk 
in  Thy  presence,  O  loving  Father,  and  stand  before  Thy 
countenance.  As.sembled  here  before  Thee,  we  look  to  Thee 
for  guidance  and  assistance;  lead  us,  help  us. 

Enlighten  our  minds,  O  Father  of  hghts,  to  know  the  truth 
and  follow  it.  Grant  us  an  understanding  heart  to  discern 
between  good  and  evil. 

May  the  power  of  Thy  Holy  Spirit  be  with  us.  O  Lord,  that 
what  Thou  dost  command  us  to  do,  we  may  by  Thy  mercy 
accomplish.  Thus  may  every  enactment  of  this  law-making 
body  be  in  all  things  conformed  to  the  law  of  God. 

O  ever-blessed  Saviour,  Prince  of  Peace,  who  for  us  men 
and  for  our  salvation  didst  come  down  from  Heaven,  grant 
peace   n  our  days. 

May  our  every  effort  be  directed  toward  peace  with  justice 
and  charity.     Peace,  peace,  O  Jesus!     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazier,  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Vice  President  had  appointed  Mr. 
Barkley  and  Mr.  Gibson  members  of  the  joint  select  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act 
of  February  16.  1889,  as  aiuended  by  the  act  of  March  2,  1895. 
entitled  "An  act  to  authorize  and  provide  for  the  disposition 
of  useless  papers  in  the  executive  departments."  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  papers  in  the  following  departments  and 
agency: 

1.  Department  of  the  Navy. 

2.  Department  of  the  Treasuiy. 

3.  Work  Projects  Administration. 

EXTENSION   OF    REM.ARXS 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Ml'.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  from  the  Canadian  Business  magazine  of  October 
dealing  with  our  neutrality  issue  on  the  subject,  Hands  Off 
the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  72  years  ago  this  week  the 
United  States  acquired  the  Territory  of  Alaska,  and  I  think  it 
is  only  fitting  and  proper  that  I  a."5k  at  this  time  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  a  short  article  respecting  this 
acquisition,  written  by  a  prominent  Seattle  newspaperman. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  EXTRA  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem.an  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  pub- 
licity has  been  given  during  the  last  few  days  to  the  proba- 
bility that  the  Senate  and  the  House  will  dispose  of  the 
amendment  to  the  Neutrality  Act  within  2  weeks  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  may  then  go  home. 
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While  I  realize,  just  as  much  as  you  d  i.  'h.it  t':>'  Congress 
was  called  into  spt'cial  ses:..ion  for  t:.c  purp>  .^e  of  considering 
amendments  to  the  Ncu'ia'.ity  Act — it  ju-l  -rrm.s  to  me  that 
We  have  made,  and  are  making,  a  great  m../i.ake  in  nci  usint; 
the  time  dunns  uhi'  h  wv  u:r  here,  in  giving  consideration  to 
Ugi.^lat;on  that  is  now  pci^Gin?  before  Congress,  and  which 
must  ccme  up  for  consideration  v. hen  Congress  convenes  the 
first  of  January. 

Just  think  of  it — we  l.av.'  bit-n  here  for  more  than  a 
m.onth — 435  Members  of  the  llou-e  of  Representatives. 
brou!.:ht  to  Washington  at  the  expen.-e  (i  the  L'.uted  States 
Go.einmcnt,  and  have  not  pivtn  con:>;dcrati  ^:i  to  a  .ru:!? 
measure  except  the  appropriation  bi:i  fcjr  tl'.o  ex;>- n  e  .4  tii.i 
session.  This  House  could  have  u. --d  e\-  ry  b:t  of  this  time  iii 
con>ideration  of  bills  now  pendin-;  ■  :\  t!u  ii  ;u>e  Calendar,  a.s 
well  as  that  of  holcin;?  committee  heainvs  for  the  considera- 
tion of  bilLs  that  have  bc'n  introdufd,  tneethtr  \v:th  appro- 
priation measures  and  taX-rfMsion  bills  wh;ch  are  bound  t(j 
ceme  up  in  the  next  .'-es.-i;  n.  One  of  the  creaiest  questions 
we  have  before  us  right  now  is  that  of  tax  revi.^ion.  Th' 
House  could  do  \kva  t>i  sp-Txi  i;.-  t.m-  in  si'. -nc  enn.-iderati'ja 
to  these  unpur^ant  mea.5ure-.  Tl>'n  we  ha\''  the  que>tiiin  oi" 
iMtional  defen.-e — on*^  of  th.e  r:i  .  :  impvirtarit  pi\iblem.s  at 
this  Mill  —and  yd  we  have  not  turned  a  hand,  throuch  com- 
mitte"  ni'eiiiij.;s  or  uth^■rwl^e.  to  Rive  this  pre^bUni  serious 
eunsideratiDn. 

Wliy  is  it  net  {■><-i.s-:bIe  f'.)r  tlie  House  to  p-t  cjn'r(>I  of  itself 

and  ^;et  down  to  Uumiv to  Mive  con>iderat;on  to  mea-ures 

th.at  !  utilit  to  be  eared  for  and  that  are  certain  to  come  up 
in  "  h.e  next  session'  Why  nut.  ralher  th.an  eon.->ider  the  iiii- 
rnti.i;afe  probability  of  b'lng  sent  hon'.e.  sp- nd  the  next 
4  v.e  k>  cr  so  in  session,  e.>n.'>idera-! ,'  .v:^me  of  tliese  most  im- 
port.u-it  measures  now  pendini:,  tnqtilier  v,;th  other  impor- 
tant problems  tha*  a:e  b  nmd  to  eome  up  duruis  the  nexi. 
Mssu)n?  It  seems  alnio-t  d-plorable  that  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives. cci>isnrv,'  of  435  M^'mbers.  shall  co  home  and 
tell  their  eonstitutnts  they  have  been  here  for  6  or  7  weeks 
and  ,sn  far  as  consideration  of  m'^asures  was  conv^frned.  they 
w-re  in  session  for  not  more  than  4  or  5  days''  Members  of 
th.e  Hnu.-e.  it  is  not  ru'.lit.  It  is  not  fair  to  ll.e  Meiubers  oT 
Coni;ie-s.  And  above  all  ihmtis,  it  is  ju.^t  not  fair  t(j  the 
ptrp'e  wlio  sent  us  here, 

Wi'  li.i'.e  !■».>, t  5  weoks  of  valuable  and  expens:ve  time  but 
v.iii  -'lil  bc>'in.  i.kht  here  arid  now,  and  make  uood  u,e  of 
tl.f  urtks  bet  we'  n  now  and  J.muaiv  1.  Atiei  .i  1,  i'  i,  \^hat, 
ih.  ■  Mi-mbers  if  Cen^ress  are  paid  for.  It  n  wliat  i.s  exp<  et.'d 
(}f  ili'in,  .i!id  it  certa.nly  i.>  thr-  ihmt;  we  ouuiit  to  d)  W' 
hti\i'  Uii  r  i'ht  to  Ko  liome  and  quit  the  j^b  uh'^n  there  are 
so  many  things  !e!l  undime.  Tell  me  aKa;n,  \\ho  i,,  r.uininn 
tbi-.  Co:iprt^>.  a'.yhow:' 

rxTrvsioN  of  RFM\ri:.s 

Ml  GIPTORl),  Mr  Speaker,  I  a>k  unanimous  consent 
that  I  m.i\'  ir.-ert  m  tlv  Reiokd  a<  p.iit  of  my  own  remarks 
a  h'Mer  on  th.e  subj-et  of  neutrality  by  one  of  Am'-rica'.3 
greatest  citizens.  Dr   A,  Laurent  e  L.  wtll 

The  SPEAKER  I.>  tl.eie  objeetien  to  th.e  re..ue.-t  of  the 
gen:l-!n.i::  from  M.u.-achu.-ett:.-.' 

Tluie  w.is  rio  objeition. 

O.NE     WAY     TO    nVI.-E     MONEY    TO    P\Y     GOVERNMENT    FXPFNSES 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speak-r.  I  ask  unanm-.ous  con.-erit  to 
addicts  th.e  Hcu^e  lor  1  mmuto  and  to  revi>e  ar.d  iX'end  my 
remarks. 

Th--'  SPEAKER,     W:t!-.out  cbjiction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Th.eie  WIS  110  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr  Speaker,  the  Dunocratic  platform  of  1932 
contained  this  >tatement: 

\\>  condemn  the  improi^er  ae.d  exoe.-s-.vp  u_-e  rf  racr.ey  hi 
po'.i'ical  aoti\  itifs 

let  me  call  your  atN^:i*:en  to  the  f.iet  that  1.257  Demccra's 

;ii  Philadelphia  paid  $1C0  a  plate  to  raise  funds  for  the  party. 

F\'r  only  SlOO  a  plate.  1,257  Philadelphia  Democrats  last  night 

dined  ov. — 

C'.r.r^  frii.t,  celery  ar.ci  .'.ivo-^  co!-.>onin'.e  filot  cf  ."^ole  fUet  inlgnon 
I  %<.'.•;.  e.i.u-li  x-n\.-i  p.tatoe-  au  graiin.  ai^ci  pea^,  biscuits,  ice  cream, 
cotlec,  UL.U  Ui^uUt. 


Th  y  also  got  music,  a  floor  show,  and  several  political  speeches. 
Tl;e  dinner  actually  cost  $4.399  50. 

And  that  loft  8121.300  50  ••gravy"  for  expenses  of  the  last  18 
days  of  the  mayoralty  campaign. 

It  ':eems  to  me  that  the  use  of  $100  dinners  to  coerce  men 
in  pcbtical  ofTice  should  be  over.  Is  there  a  dinner  that  is 
worth  SlOO  '  Is  there  an  officeholder  in  Philadelphia  who  can 
afford  to  pay  $100  for  a  dinner?  Certainly  not.  It  is  only 
political  graft  and  corruption  that  would  compel  1.257  people 
in  Philadelphia  to  attend  a  dmner  costing  SlOO  per  plate. 
Such  high-pressure  politics  has  no  place  in  American  public 
lif",  whether  it  be  Philadelphia.  Wa,=hington.  or  any  other 
place  in  this  Nation. 

This  is  one  way  the  Democrats  have  of  petting  money  to 
uphold  political  prestige.  It  might  be  well  to  try  to  raise 
money  in  this  manner,  if  possible,  to  pay  off  our  Govern- 
ment d'bt  and  conserve  America's  resources  as  well  as  try- 
ing to  balance  our  Budget.  Unless  these  things  are  done. 
we  shall  wreck  our  Government.  Certainly  we  shall  wreck 
!t  if  we  continue  as  we  are  now  progressing  m  the  cx- 
P'^nditure  cf  Government  funds. 

We  are  at  this  t:me,  the  first  quarter  of  the  fiseal  year. 
$1250.000.000  m  th'^  red  on  current  operating  <  xpen-es.  r 
seems  to  me  something  should  be  done  to  stop  tli..>  ruthlt^s 
expenditure  cf  Government  funds,  spent  in  every  conceivable 
way.  contrary  to  our  Constitution  and  against  the  wishes  of 
the  ta.xpayers  of  America.     !  Applause.  I 

Mr.  LBERIL-XRTEP..  Mr.  Sptaker.  I  a>k  m^animcus  con- 
sent to  addit.  .  ihe  House  for  1  r.unu'e  and  to  re'.i.-e  and 
ex" end  my  remark.-^  to  inelud':"  thert  in  an  editorial. 

Ihe  SPE.-\KER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  w;.>  no  objection. 

Mr  EBEP.HARTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  innumerable  occa- 
sions you.  as  w-11  a.-  all  the  Members  cf  the  House,  have 
heard  the  gentleman  iro-n  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich  dei  ry 
the  practice  of  M(  mbers  ins' rMng  m  the  Rfcord  a  lo'  of 
extraneous  matter.  He  has  sought  to  place  the  blame  for  that 
on  the  leader^hlp  on  the  majority  side  of  the  Hou.sc.  As 
late  as  last  October  5  he  again  complained  of  the  practice  (  f 
the  Members  inserting  extraneous  inat'er  m  th'-*  Reookd.  and 
asserted  that — 

The  people  of  this  rcimtry  would  not  recoenlro  It  us  a  rorcrd 
of  the  trun.sac'lors  that  have  transpired  in  the  Con.Tess.  It  H 
simply  a  record  of  newspap.r  articles,  of  editorials,  or  everythintj 
m  Ihe  country  Evrrv  Tom.  Dick,  ar.d  Harry  ha.s  a  rl(;ht  to  hay 
something   in   the   Rr<  dud 

New,  I  agree  in  prineip!!-  with  tha'  atiiMnle  (A  th.e  g.iitlo- 
man  l!-(  m  P-nn-yhama  on  th.-  subuif,  and  yuu  wi.l  fail  to 
find  that  I  h.ive,  on  any  occasion,  m.^nted  a  ivvv^paiier 
aitiil"  or  id.toria'  I  if  gret  to  say,  however,  ih.it  th'  g^  n- 
tlernan  trim  P-nr  yhaiiia  is  lu.t  con-i. 'ent  to  the  .  ame 
df;fee.  Ju:  t  a  lew  d.iy-ago.  (,n  October  20,  he  fibained  Mi.tiii- 
mous  consen'  to  m  >  it  m  the  Reccrd  an  article  wh.eh  ap- 
pears on  pagi'  C56,  This  article  is,  to  init  it  m.ihlly,  •  x- 
traneous  from  every  standpoint.  I  cannot  see  how  it  coulil 
h.a-.  e  any  appeal  to  the  people  of  the  eou!;try  at  large  who 
generally  read  the  REconn  P  is  very  peculiar  iha'  'h>'  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  tailed  to  inform  'he  leaders  the 
authcr.ship  of  the  article,  or  to  whom  the  credit  cr  discredit 
for  the  .same  should  be  given.  It  is  entirely  political  aii^i.  as 
is  so  often  the  case  v.-ith  pol.tical  literature,  is  miskad.ris  in 
the  ex-reme.  It  is  entitled  •'The  Millions  Already  Saved  by 
the  James  Administration  in  Pennsylvania." 

Wh.at  reason  the  gentleman  from  Penrj;ylvania  had  in  not 
d:.>oicsing  the  author::h'p  of  the  article  which  h^^  chos?  to 
insert  m  th  ■  Rfocf.d  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  I  do  not 
knew.  bu.  I  think  I  am  safe  m  assuming  that  it  is  from  the 
pen  of  one  of  tiie  Pennsylvania  Governor's  advertising 
experts. 

Of  this  advertising  campaign,  an  ind  P' nd' n'  and,  non- 
parti.-an  we.-tern  Pennsylvania  newsixip^'^r.  tlie  Ph t.i'curgh. 
Pre.-.s,  m  its  is.su-  of  Sunday.  October  22,  1939,  edilonally 
had  this  to  say.  among  other  things: 

J.^.MES    Rl'NS    FOR    rRESIDE-NT    AT    rrEI  IC    EXPENSE 

Die  advertisements  which  the  Jam^s  ad:r,i::istratlon  Is  running 
in  natMoil  perKdc.h.s  .it  a  cost  of  nearly  511.000  per  month  to 
Uie  laapsiyers  burdei  uu  uutright  cLUhcnesty, 
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Not  only  do  they  contain  half  truths  ar.d  \in:vutl's.  b-.it  the 
na'iire  cf  thetn  i.'^  obv1oii.=ly  pcli'ica'  -Intruded  to  bo.^.st  tho  na- 
tional reputatl<  n  oi  Gov    Arthur  H,  James, 

Ii  you  do  not  b»  heve  this.  v.o  .isk  you  lo  turn  to  pa;;e  87  cf  the 
coirri.t  Sa'uiciay  E\ciiing  i'ott  rUiCi  Sfr  for  yotirseif  and  th»n  to  M^nd 
for  the  bcokiei  described  In  the  i.d-vcr'..i,cn.cn:  kc.;  aL~o  to  cx- 
amtn.e  it. 

Thi.'-  udm.lni.s; ration,  which  h.as  so  bitterly  attacked  the  honp.sty 
of  the  picvious  Dtmocrutic  reiiune.  is  usiijg  la.\ix.>eri'  money  in  a 
mr'o.id   which   we  charge   i.';  munoral   and   ui.f.iir,      •      •      • 

Four  hunr'r'^rt  thousand  d'  l'..rs  wps  taken  trnm  the  State  ni:-i:or 
funds — fi-rmerly  u<;ed  exc'u-ivfly  to  build  and  maintain  hieh- 
"ways— to  linaiK'f  the  n-.'w  dipartmcut  wiucii  luia  been  turned  Into 
a  James  ptiblicity  bureaa 

Tlie  c;am'..s  cuntainod  in  the  current  advertisement  are  an-azine. 

Among  thrm  Is  a  contention  th:'t  S'ate  pav  r.>!l.-  hr.vp  heo--,  cut 
17   ptrcnt    and   admliastranve   expen.^e    hi.s   bt'-'n    cut    20   percent. 

Tlicrr  s  Just  one  answer  to  stica  extravagant  clioni:':  If  t:ue, 
t:.  u  v.u.y  did  the  Jauics  adininistr.it  iun  rfen.iC  eveiy  one  cf  »h.c 
$163  000  000  of  em.ergeiicy  taxation  imposed  by  the  Earle  adminis- 
tration, and  which  the  Crovernor  attacked  during  his  camnaipn 
as  driMniL,  busine.'^  from  the  Sicit.  '  \Vh\ .  if  tru  •.  is  Pennsyhvania 
now  faced  wit't  a  .■^-pecUU  logMato.e  sess'o:;  to  raise  throuph  new 
tnxatlnn  an  adriiti'^nal  $15O:X)0  0UO  In  relief  funds  not  jHovided 
for  at  the  regular  £es:^ion? 

•  •••••» 

Such  tL.nu''^  as  ilu.'-.  we  contend,  are  fal.se  and  misleading,  and 
the  r.xpn.d.lurc  ui  Ssate  fu:..i.  tc  b.irst  the  peitonal  stuck  of  the 
Governor  is  a  gross  misu"=('  of  pubhc  money. 

The  f^entleman  from  Pennsylvania,  in  his  excessive  zeal 
to  speak  loi'  economy  on  any  and  every  occasion,  has  unwit- 
tingly lent  his  aid  by  having  published  in  the  Conor ession.\l 
Reoort  some  of  the  political  publicity  blurbs  of  the  James 
admmi.^lration  which,  the  Priosburgh  Press  editorially 
charge.s  is  imxmoral  an(i  unfair  and  a  gross  misuse  of  public 
n.oney. 

Perhaps  the  gentlenan  from  Pennsylvania  has  enlisted 
him:  elf  in  the  peisnnal  laudation  cam.paien  of  the  Governor 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  the  attention  of  the  people 
of  tlie  count  I  y  to  his  aspiration'^  to  be  th.e  Republican  can- 
didate for  President:  but.  knowing  the  gentleman  as  I  do, 
I  am  po'iitivc  that  he  would  not,  knowingly,  have  inserted 
111  the  Congressional  Record,  for  any  puipose  whatsoever, 
matter  which  is  misleading  to  say  the  least,  aside  from  being 
pun  ly  political  and  extraneous. 

I  do  hope,  however,  that  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
will,  in  the  future,  refrain  from  endeavoring  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  the  appearance  of  extraneous  matter  in 
the  REroiiD  upon  the  sh'uiders  of  the  majority  leadership. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revhse  and  ex- 
tend my  lernarks  and  to  In.sert  excerpts  from  the  editorial 
referred  to 

The  SPEAKER.     I.s  there  objection? 

Mr.  RICH  Mr,  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
in  refer(  nee  to  the  statement  of  th'-  gentleman  about  the 
majority  party  trying  to  conserve  the  REcono,  mny  I  ,say 
th.tt  no  efTiit  has  been  niadi-  by  the  majorliy  party  In  any 
ieiLsc,  m  any  manner,  or  in  any  form,  to  try  to  keep  ex- 
traneous matter  out  of  the  Record.  What  Is  the  use  of 
anyone  trying  to  maki?  up  a  record  of  Congress,  becau-^e  it 
is  not  ."^ueh  record  now  and  it  nevi-r  has  been  since  the  present 
administration  has  been  in  power. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentuinan  from  Penn.^ylvania  !Mr.  Eberh.\rter  i? 

Tlieie  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  I  secured  unani- 
ni'  us  consent  for  an  extension  in  the  Record,  but  I  am  ad- 
vi.sfd  by  the  Public  Printer  it  is  .slightly  in  excess  of  the 
per  mis  ible  amount.  I  have  received  an  estimate  from  the 
printer  and  renew  my  request,  notwithstanding  the  estimate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gent'i'man  from  Illinois   [Mr.  DirksenJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
geritleman  Irom  Michigan  [Mr.  HoffmanJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimoas  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude Lherein  an  article  fiom  the  Pulp  and  Paper  Mill  News  en 
the  question  of  importation  of  foreign  p'ulp. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Ccnilcman  from  Oregon   IMr.  AncellJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

permission  to  address  the  house 

Mr.  GEYER  cf  California.  Mr.  Spe^aker.  I  ask  unanimous 
ccn.s.iit  to  piO'etd  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  1.=  ihere  objection  to  the  request  ol  the 
gentleman  from  Califori:ia   iMi'.  GeyerI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  oi  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  time  to  time 
the  older  Mcmbeis  of  the  House  have  risen  and  given  to  us 
younger  Membeis  advice  which  has  been  very  valuable.  I 
wish  to  give  at  this  time  a  little  advice  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  just  as  new  to  the  House  as  myself.  There  has  been 
written  a  book  which  I  believe  is  very,  very  worth  while  deal- 
ing with  the  "tlnrd  House"  or  the  lobby  practices.  This 
book  mentions  names  and  places.  I  recommend  to  the 
younger  Members  that  they  read  this  book.  To  the  older 
Members,  may  I  say.  if  I  were  some  of  you,  I  would  read 
this  book,  and  if  the  things  arc  not  true  that  are  slated 
therein,  I  would  do  something  about  it.  The  name  of  the 
book  is  The  Pressure  Boys,  by  Kenneth  G.  Crawford,  of  the 
New  York  Post  and  the  Philadelphia  Record.  You  may  get 
it  through  the  stationery  room.  The  price  oi  the  book  is 
$3  without  the  discount. 

LHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague 
from  Texas.  Mr.  Patman,  is  necessarily  ab.sent.  Permis.sion 
has  heretofore  been  granted  him  to  extend  his  reniarks  on 
the  report  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commissicn  in  recent  motor- 
car industry  inquiry.  An  estimate  has  been  obtained  from 
the  printer,  which  I  submit,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Texas  may  insert  this  In  the  Rec- 
ord notwithstanding  the  estimate  of  the  Public  Printer. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson!  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Spc-akcr,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  In  the  Record  and  to  include 
an  editorial  from  the  Henry  County  Signal.  Napoleon,  Ohio, 
relative  to  the  farm  situation. 

The  SPfclAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  ClevengerI? 

There  was  no  obje-ction, 

Mr.  VREELAND,  Mr.  SjJeaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  speech  made  by  myself  on  Wednesday  night  at 
the  fathers'  dinner  of  the  Junior  Cavalry  of  Anienca. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  VreelandI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Th'^  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemian  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hoffman]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  are  all  glad 
to  have  the  advice  of  the  gentleman  from  California  alxiut 
the  book  to  which  he  referred.  Was  it  Corcoran  and  Cohen 
who  wrote  the  bock? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Since  the  gentleman  asked  me, 
It  was  written  by  Kenneth  Crawford,  whose  veracity  cannot 
be  questioned. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  am  somewhat  familiar  with  the  book 
to  which  the  gentleman  has  referred.  I  have  read,  ■with  m.ore 
than  u.sual  interest,  the  second  chapter  entitled.  "A  Con- 
gi'essman  Must  Derive  Income."  In  connection  with  that 
chapter  I  note  that  while  some  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
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th  ■  Hciiso  are  pillorifd.  thr  author  d-'ali  vtry  tcndt-rly  \\\lh 
thc-e  who  lobby  for  the  New  Deal 

On  pago  :^5  h--  writes.  -The  lobbyists  of  th*^  left  thrni:,'hout 
the  RoosevfU  admini>tration  have  been  abl>\  sincere,  and 
idcahstic.  but  for  all  that,  amateurs."  Tlie  author  un- 
doubtedly is  familiar  with  the  activities  of  Portmaiter  Gen- 
eral. National  Democratic  Chairman.  J.m  Farley,  and  the  sale 
of  the  auticraphed  national  ccmmittee  convention  books,  yet 
a  hasty  examination  of  the  book  faiia  to  disclose  any  criticism 
( f    B,«  Jim." 

At  the  last  pof-fmastt  r'>  c  nvention,  he'.d  h^re  in  Washing- 
ton, not  only  were  the  postmu.sters  royally  entertained,  but 
we  find  that,  in  return,  the  po' tnia.'Nters  were  not  unapprecta- 
tive  of  their  chu  f  s  consideration  for  their  welfare.  A  com- 
mittee of  which  Philip  L.  Fe!l:nper,  postma.ster  of  Ea.st  Orange. 
N.  J  .  was  chairman,  put  out  a  m:meor,raph"d  lettt  r  rtquesling 
the  postmasters  to  take  advantage  of  a  .^p;t;al  conven'ion 
price  of  $2  for  a  copy  of  Mr.  Farley's  autogr.iphed  biocraphy. 
The  book,  to  which  the  pentl'^man  fmm  Cahtarnia  made 
referf-nce.  is  well  worth  reading,  but  it  .should  b"  kept  m  nund 
that  It  contains  little,  if  any.  real  criticism  of  the  manner  in 
wh'.ch  the  Roosevelts  have  used  iht  ir  oHicial  positions  to 
gather  m  the  .shekfls. 

Mr.  Speak'-r.  thf>re  is  anoMv  :  bnric  which  misht  be 
read  with  profit  by  those  intere>'ecl  in  violations  oi  tiv,l 
l:b'Tt:es.  in  m:iiiita;n.ns  a  ronstituta  nal  form  of  pov- 
crnment,  thcuph  I  would  not  be  so  presumpturus  as  to  subtlest 
v.hat  any  Mrmber  of  the  House  should  rend  Hnvcvcr,  if  in- 
formation IS  sought,  .some  that  :  .  i  f  value  ran  be  obtain  d 
from  reading  this  little  bonk  of  HA  p.iaes.  mMtUd.  'Tl-ie  Red 
Network"  It  gives  a  bnl  (mi-I  nf  'if  rh.p  C':r,:nuni>t  Inter- 
national at  work  It  w  v.-  publi-he  1  lliis  .'.car  by  Duckworth, 
3  Henrietta  Stret  t.  Londcn.  \V   C   2 

A  list  of  public.itions  is.sued  by  bodies  a-socia'od  wi'h  the 
Ccnununi-st  Party  is  given  as  fo'low>:  Daily  Worker,  (ia.ly; 
Challenue.  weekly:  L:ibour  Monthly,  moiitlily;  L^b'tir  Re- 
search, mcnth'y.  D.>cu-s.vion.  in.inthly:  New  Builders'  D-ader, 
monthly:  F:r..-b'iry  Clarion,  monthly;  Holbnrn  Outlook, 
nil  nthly:  Pariy  Orsanii'er.  monthly:  The  Printer,  month'y; 
Oui  You'h.  m^nth.iy;  Russia  TL>day.  monthly;  Left  New.>. 
monthly,  d  nvcy.ir.  tn  in'iily:   N^w  Prop-iler,  monthly:   1:  :-h 


Fi-ont,    incntl'ly:    Tcicli- r 


International    Review,   ni'^n'hly 


The  Country  Standaid,  monthly;  World  News  and  Views, 
weekly,  formerly  kno\ui  a.s  Intern  »ticnal  Press  Correspond- 
ence 

This  ho'--k  P'^m's  (Mit.  .inioiis  other  thmsis.  that  the  Com- 
mu:ii.st  P.irty  i.s  the  r-al  covernmc  ai:  r.y  of  Russia:  that 
the  government  of  the  Som<  t  Utiif  n  us  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  which.  thrcih:h  a  central  cxecWr.^^  comniittee, 
issues  its  orders  which  are  carried  out  by  a  Council  of  Pt>ople's 
Commissars.  It  furthtr  app-ais  from  this  lr'l'>  w->rk  tliat 
the  Com:nuni.4  Par*y  here  in  Ain-^rica  is  bvit  a  brar.ch  of  the 
Russian  Communist  cre.'.ni?  ition.  and  it  t.)l!cw.>  tha'  we  here 
in  America  aro  permitting  en  cur  ballots  the  name  of  a  party. 
ar.u  the  names  of  party  candidates  for  elective  off.ces  in  State 
and  Nation,  wlu'i;  th.it  party  aiid  these  ciiididates  are 
financed  by,  owe  allesiance  to.  aixl  woik  m  'he  interest  tf 
the  Union  cf  Soviet  Sociali.-t  Rpubl.c>,  wb.uh  m  turn  is  the 
creature  cf  the  Co:r.inu:ii;>t  Party. 

You  read  m  y.nrr  papers  last  night  and  thi.s  morning  that 
Browder.  a  r«oe'i'.  CommunLst  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  who  now  has  endorsed  Roose- 
velt for  a  third  term,  was  arrested,  charged  w.th  traveling  on 
a  forged  pa.>-sp<->rt  to  his  headquarters  in  Soviet  Russia. 

Just  how  long  will  we  permit  to  exist  this  organization  which 
preaches  the  doc'rines,  which  practices  methods  de>^enated  to 
oveilhrow  cur  Gcvt-rnment  by  force?  How  mueh  u.n;cr 
must  we  wait  for  the  law  enforcing  agency  nf  uur  Ftueral 
Go\ernment  to  nd  us  cf  th.is  rtd  group  by  eith.^r  dtpori.ng 
them  or  throwing  them  into  jail  fcr  vulation  of  tlie  crini.nal 
law?  How  much  loni,"  r  will  we  permit  this  crr-.in'./.ation,  its 
candidates,  and  its  m- inb^  rs  to  hide  bclimd  the  I^i  r\l.etie's 
Senate  Ci\.l  Liberties  Committee,  th"  National  L:.bor  Rela- 
tions Board,  the  administration  itself? 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  would  like  to  sny  that  there  is 
a  chapter  in  this  book  on  Tom  Girdlcr.  I  v.ould  like  to  h  ivc 
the  eentl'Tnan  road  it.    I  think  it  v.  ouid  be  very  cnli?;hlening. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  there  v,ao  ar.yihmg  true  about  him 
Ijublished  :r.  .i  u  h  k.  such  as  the  gentleman  suggests.  I  will 
be  glad  to  read  it.  and  I  would  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
read  something  aboui  Harr\'  Bridges  and  where  he  gets  his 
money,  and  something  of  his  anti -American  activities. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Ycu  read  this  one  and  we  will 
both  be  happy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     If  the  gcntlem.an  understands  this  one. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  And  it  would  be  hard  for  you 
probably,  too. 

r.^llMIS'lON   TO   AliDPrSS   THE   HcV'SE 

Mr.  RLTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speakor,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Ai.lenI  has  heretofore  been  granted  by 
unanimous  consent  30  minutes  to  address  the  House.  He  has 
been  unavoidably  detained.  I  ask  that  this  order  be  vacated 
and  that  his  time  be  put  over  until  another  date,  for  which  ho 
wil!  reque.'^t  unanimous  con.sent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  H'>uc  here- 
tofore entered,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  IMr  IIi.ndricks] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

worrn  conditions  and  neutrality 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  that  th.ere 
can  be  any  such  thing  as  absolute  neutrality  in  regard  to  the 
war  which  is  now  £.oing  on  in  Europe  for  two  reasons:  Fust, 
becau>e  of  the  nature  of  this  w^r;  and  secondly,  because  of 
cur  own  interests. 

Recently  I  heard  a  Member  of  the  House  declare,  "What 
we  want  in  Europe  is  peace,  and  I  am  not  concerned  with 
the  terms." 

I.    NLT-m.\I.ITT 

I  do  not  believe  the  gmitleman  nioant  exactly  wl^.at  he  .-aid, 
01'  if  he  did.  tJiat  he  was  exprts.  mu  the  fe«  I'li'ts  ol  'he  Aim  ri- 
can  p<'  pie.  li,r  "I  am  not  concerned"  would  mean  that  we 
v.ti:-  !;  0  1  Illy  ntulral  a.s  far  as  the  law  goes  but  also  neutral 
in  our  .v. up. It  hits,  and  I  do  not  believe  this  to  be  true. 

No  matter  what  we  say  to  the  contraiy,  there  are  many 
things  cone*  rnmg  wh.ch  we  cannot  be  neutral.  For  example. 
I  cannot  be  neutral  against  sin,  against  corruption,  a^a.nst 
nuuder.  against  crime  in  any  form.  Consequently  I  cannot 
1h-  i.eu'ral  ajainst  crime,  even  thoudr  the  crime  is  being  com- 
mitted acro.ss  the  Atlantic,  thousands  of  miles  away:  I  cannot 
be  neutral  to  the  murder  of  thousands  of  persons  by  the  order 
of  the  head  of  another  nation  merely  because  th(  y  h.api)en  to 
be  of  another  race  or  another  religious  creed:  I  cannot  Ix' 
neutral  io  the  wanton  seizure  of  a  weak  na'i  ui  by  a  strong 
one;  I  cannot  be  neutral  to  the  exprr-.--  d  cic-res  of  the  head 
of  a  European  state  to  conquer  and  rule  tlie  entire  world, 
including  North  and  South  America. 

We  in  America,  thanks  to  the  splendid  activities  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  have  rid  ourselves  of  the  gangsters  and  hoodlums  that 
feimerly  preyed  upon  our  people.  But  even  the  American 
gani'ster  considered  certain  thin.^s  sacred. 

Let  me  bring  your  m:'mories  back  to  a  hot  afternoon  late  m 
July  of  1931.  A  group  of  children  were  playtng  on  East  One 
Hundred  and  Seventh  Street,  in  the  city  of  New  Y^  rk.  Sud- 
denly a  lar.ce  sedan  swung  around  the  corner,  its  inathine  gun 
blazing,  and  a  5-ycar-cld  ch'ld  fell  to  the  pavement,  mentally 
wound;d.  Did  the  hardened  gangsters  laugh  this  away?  On 
the  contrary,  tven  thcic  men  with  no  morals  at  all  made  an 
outcast  of  the  gangster,  Vincent  Coll,  who  was  reputed  to  have 
cau.'-d  the  killing  of  this  child.  He  was  call d  "baby  killer," 
av.d  the  underworld  itself  swore  he  would  be  liqu. dated  for 
this  act.  Several  months  later  he  was  shot  to  d.  a'h  m  a  tele- 
phone booth  by  his  gangster  friends.  Even  the  underworld 
which  made  light  of  the  murdor  of  men  shuddered  at  the 
murder  of  defenseless  and  innocent  children. 

For  several  years  gangster  governments  in  Europe  and  Asia 
have  ben  slaughtering  innocent  women  and  children,  and  yet 
We  .-ay  we  live  in  a  c.vii./ied  world. 

A:  dawn  en  September  1  not  a  big  sedan  but  a  German  jug- 
gernaut, v^ith  all  its  destructive  fury,  cios^ed  the  Fulish  bor- 
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der.  swung  dcv,-n  the  Corridor  and  into  Warsaw,  supported  in 
the  -ky  by  dea'h-d-al.niz  machines,  and  tlure  was  not  just  a 
tins-'Ie  5-year-old  child  k.lled.  but  a  homeland  was  laid  waste. 
another  fiag  of  democracy  trampl  d  m  the  earth,  and  hun- 
dred-'  of  wom*  n  and  children  lay  cold  in  death,  covered  in  a 
mat  of  their  own  bl:)od.  If  wc  cannot  be  neutral  to  the  slay- 
itig  r)f  one  child,  how  can  we  be  neutral  toward  the  machine 
eunnm.i^  of  hundred',  of  dot-  n.>eless  women  and  children  s.m- 
ply  because  that  act  ii  committed  by  the  dictator  oi  a  gieat 
iiation?  And  if  gangsterism  is  allowed  to  flourish  in  Europe, 
hii^w  long  will  it  be  before  bullets  are  spraying  the  streets  of 
America?  We  cannot  be  neutral  m  our  tympaLhics  to  such 
things. 

n.  OCT.  OWN  i.vTn;r-;TS 
Now,  in  regard  to  the  interests  and  the  security  of  our 
people,  and  th<'  instiiuticns  which  we  held  .'•acred.  I  am  aware 
tlia:  I  am  no  nilhtary  exp-i  t.  but  not  yet  have  I  Ixen  convinced 
tli<it  It  is  inccncivable  that  tiie  totalitarion  states  of  Europe 
have  designs  on  the  Western  H'  m  s;;here,  nor  am  I  alone  in 
that  belief,  as  you  aie  well  aware.  I  can  give  many  citations 
•V.  from  prominent  Americans  on  this  point,  wliich  I  am  not 
inserting  m  the  Rlv  ono  at  this  time,  but  there  arc  two  booko 
on  sale  today,  and  they  are  among  the  best  sellers,  whieli 
every  Anii  rican  .should  read.  One  of  these  bocks  is  The 
R.e\(,iuti"n  of  Nihilism,  by  Herman  Raust lining,  a  German. 
rc'.ucaied  ,nt  Pott.dain,  Munich,  and  B-^iIm  univor.^ities.  a 
man  who  at  one  time  was  high  in  the  councils  of  the  Nazi 
1' pime  a.id  president  of  the  DanzT-  Senate  in  1933  and  1934. 
You  mav  question  Mr.  Rauschning  as  an  authority.  That 
makes  no  difference  to  me,  because  if  you  will  read  his  book 
you  will  find  out  that  he  predicted  far  in  advance  many  things 
that  Hitkr  was  eoing  to  do.  You  will  discover  that  he  pre- 
dicted the  Russian-German  alliance.  Tlie  otlier  book  is 
No  Com.prcmise,  written  by  M-ivm  Rader,  professor  of 
philosophy  at  the  University  of  Washington.  I  wish  to  quote 
each  of  these  men.  and  you  m.ay  accept  them  for  what  they 
are  worth  as  to  the  de  ilhs  of  foreign  powt  rs  on  this  hemi- 
sphere, and  also  as  to  the  dangers  of  foreign  ideologies. 
Rau-schning: 

T"'"  Narl  I'^adcrs  In  "'jeopolitirs"  Btat<'  that  England  Is  a  de- 
r.iclcnt  n.uinii,  no  longer  fit  lo  iiilp;  thai  F'rauce  is  dead;  and  that 
only  Nhzi  Germany,  whicli  hu.s  both  the  capacity  and  the  will  to 
rule,  will  eventually  rule  the  ei.tire  world. 

I  quote  him  again: 

In  the  Nat  urn. tl  S  icialist  view  the  political  .eituation  tn  America 
Ls  unstable  and  can  be  developed  into  an  outnu'ht  revolutioni  to 
dj  this  U  botli  a  tactiCrtl  aun  ot  national  fcociahsm.  m  cider  to  hold 
Ani.'.'ica  aloet  f  re  n-.  Ei.rope,  <iiui  a  political  ene  m  order  to  taring 
both  North  and  Krtith  Amf-rica  into  Tlie  new  order  By  it.s  ublcjulty 
and  its  tactics  nf  universal  menace  national  so<.iaiipra  is  preparing 
to  cxcujjy  the  key  positions  for  colonia!  domination,  for  domuia- 
lioi.  I  t!;e  t;i'. at  sea  ruutca,  aucl  lor  the  donuuaticn  of  America  and 
the  P.a::i- 

The  author  writes  of  attempts  of  various  leaders  to  point 
Germany  tcward  an  alliance  with  Russia.  The  army  was 
for  this,  as  it  would  cover  Germany's  rear.  I  quote  Rausch- 
ning briefly  arain: 

A  Germun-Rus-lan  alliance  means  simply  the  confluence  cf  two 
streams  which  run  tcward  the  bunie  tia — the  sea  of  world  revolu- 
tion •  •  •  It  will  be  no  ordinary  coalition  between  two 
powers  fcr  normal  practical  pur^Kises  Germany  and  Russia,  if  they 
come  together,  will  nuiically  transfcrm  the  world,  lliat  alliancie 
is  Kitler  B  great  coming  stroke. 

I  quote  from  Mr.  Rader  just  briefly  on  the  same  point: 

Even  in  "Isolated"  America  we  mu«t  n^t  lull  our^olve?;  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  It  Is  obvicjiis  that  tlie  antidemocratic 
cfTinsive  is  world-wide,  and  that  it  tlireatens  free  institulions 
wheresoever  \.hv\  (\:-t 

We  mu-^t  not  delude  our'-olvs  into  ."uppc-'lr.?  that  we  live  In  a 
social  va(  uam.  If  poacc  or  democracy  Is  destroyed  in  the  rest  of 
ti.e  wurld.  We-  cannot  escape  without  catastrophe. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  the  totalitarian  states  should 
brintz  th.e  Allies  to  their  knees,  and  should  dictate  the  terms 
of  peace,  a'^  the  Allies  did  with  the  Central  Powers  in  1918. 
We  will  generally  concede  that  Fiance  and  England  are  more 
dispc  (^d  toward  hum.ane  principles  than  the  governments  of 
totalitarian  slates  of  today,  yet  wc  know  now  of  the  terms  of 
the  1918  peace,  which  were,  without  a  doubt,  to  crush,  or  at 


least  greatly  suppress,  the  German  people.  Then,  is  there 
any  reason  not  to  believe  that  should  the  totalitarian  states 
win  and  Europe  and  the  east  come  under  the  dommaticn  of 
Germany,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Japan,  that  their  demands 
would  probably  be  the  suirender.  or  at  least  the  sinking,  of 
the  navies  of  the  Ailit-s,  and  the  cession  ol  all  the  most 
important  colonial  possessions? 

Is  it  inconceivable  that  with  the  combined  forces  of  these 
.'States  ai.cr  the  lapse  of  a  few  years,  in  v.-hich  time  they 
could  consolidate  their  rich  gains,  that  they  should  m.ake 
heavy  demands  upon  this  hemisphere?  You  know  that  it 
has  been  only  recently  that  the  State  Department  has 
realized  the  tremendous  effect  of  the  German  propaganda  on 
the  countries  to  the  south  of  us,  and  the  ideologies  of  even 
foreign  nations  can  creep  in  where  a  people  is  already  bur- 
dened by  confiscatory  ta.xc^.  which  would  be  our  condition 
should  we  find  it  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  acainst  that 
which  a  majority  of  the  citizens  feel  is  impossible,  but  which 
many  inteiligent  people  feel  is  quite  possible. 

Oh,  you  say  this  is  impossible  m  the  first  place.  My  reply 
is  that  empires  have  been  destroyed  because  of  a  like  assump- 
tion. You  may  say  that  when  such  an  occasion  arises  we  will 
enforce  the  Monroe  Doctrine— and  I  agree  with  you  that  this 
could  be  done  lor  quite  a  while,  but  at  what  cost?  Our 
peacetime  expenditures  for  national  defen.se  have  already 
reached  the  b.Kion-dollar  mark.  The  nations  of  the  world 
spent  S17.O0O.OOO.G00  for  national  defense  in  1938,  and  the 
expenditures  this  yt  ar  will  be  far  greater.  Germany  alone 
spent  almost  $5,000,000,000  last  j-ear.  We  could  enforce  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  for  a  while  at  a  staggering  cost,  and  when 
this  Nation  became  bankrupt  and  hungry,  as  foreign  nations 
are  today,  then  we  hbt-rty-loving  Americans  could  really  fear 
the  old  slogan,  "Peace  at  any  price" — and  the  price  may  be 
communism  or  some  other  "u^m"  thai  we  do  not  want  in 
America. 

m.    PEACE 

What  about  peace  at  this  time?  Hitler  and  a  number  of 
the  Senators  have  recently  suggested  and  demanded  that 
Mr,  Roosevelt  step  in  and  be  mediator  at  a  peace  conference. 
I  wonder  if  Mr.  Hitler  would  insist  upon  the  Piesident  meet- 
ing him  at  Munich,  changing  his  name  to  Chamberlain,  and 
selling  out  the  rem.ainder  of  the  democracies?  What  an 
appealing  gesture  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the  President 
made  two  appeals  to  Mr.  Hitler  to  keep  tlie  peace,  one  of 
which  received  an  insulting  reply  indirectly,  and  the  other  a 
cool  air  of  indifference. 

I  hope  the  President  has  better  sense  than  to  participate 
in  such  a  conference  at  this  stage  of  the  war,  for  if  he 
should  he  would  be  more  discredited  within  a  year  than 
Woodrow  Wilson  ever  was.  I  say  this  in  the  light  of  the 
record.  If  peace  were  made  at  this  time.  Hitler  would 
break  it  again  vcilhin  a  year.  Do  not  forget  this  man's 
ambitions  of  world  conquest,  and  particularly  his  ambition 
as  set  forth  in  Mein  Kampf.  These  objectives  have  not  as 
yet  been  accomplished,  and  for  this  reason  I  ask  you  how 
long  would  he  keep  his  promise?  As  axi  insight  into  his 
character  let  me  again  quote  Rauschning: 

Hitler  had  told  m.e  that  morning  what  was  his  view  of  the  valoe 
of  treaties.  He  wa.s  leady  to  guarantee  any  Irontier  and  to  con- 
clude a  no!iagt;rts;,.en  pact  with  anyone.  It  was  a  simple-ton's 
idea  not  to  avail  one  s  self  of  expedients  of  this  sort  becati.,e  the  day 
might  cume  when  some  formal  agreement  would  have  to  be  broken. 
Every  pact  .sworn  to  was  broken  or  became  out  of  date  sooner  or 
later.  Air. cue  who  was  so  fus.=y  that  he  had  to  consult  his 
conscience  about  whether  he  could  keep  to  a  pact,  whatever  the 
pact  and  whatever  the  situation,  was  a  fool.  Wliy  not  please  other 
people  ajid  ease  one's  own  position  by  signing  pacts,  If  the  other 
pc' pie  thought  that  got  them  any^-here  or  settled  anything?  He 
could  conclude  any  treaty  in  good  faith,  and  yet  be  ready  to  break 
It  In  cold  blood  the  next  day.  if  that  was  tn  the  interest  of  the 
future  of  Germany, 

Better  yet,  let  me  give  you  the  record  of  this  man's  prom- 
ises, made  and  broken.  It  simply  proves  to  us  that  what  Mr. 
Rauschning  said  here  is  true  and  I  am  quoting  Mr.  Hitler: 

HOW    GOOD    IS    HrrLER'S    WORD? 

August  1933: 

As  long'  as  I  am  Chancelor  there  will  be  no  war,  save  in  the  event 
of  an  invasion  of  our  territory  from  without. 


I 
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JaniKiry  30.  1034.  fx'foro  the  R<';ch.^'ag: 

Ttie  CtPrman  Governn-.fnt  is  w;:::n^  ai.d  d. T-miriPd  t-n  acc<»pt  In 
Its  Uinf^rinost  soul,  tts  aiH  .^^  i\ii.  ;;:.i:  I  ,in.uia:;i.n.  the  puct  of 
LocariiO. 

May  1935 — inti-r\:fw  \v;'h  writer  Edward  Pnco  Bell: 

Mr  B».LL  There  uro  no  tfrrUornl  ((U"-' ::ii.>  ab.  u:  v.h.-.h  ynu 
Woultl  K  >  to  war^ 

HiTLtm  None  We  have  r»Tounced  snlemTi'iV  all  ?iich  piirpn??* 
•  •  •  The  Germany  cf  national  scciallsm  will  nev-r  di'hmLr 
lUell  and  betray  humanity  by  violating  a  pad  il  volunlarlly  signs. 

On  March  7,  1935.  Hitler  sent  G;  irr.an  tronps  into  'he 
Rhm»'liinds  neu' rallied  zones  and  !■•  i:udiated  the  Treaty  lui 
Locari;*). 

May  Jl     1335.  lyfnrv  thr  Rr:(  h.-'ag- 

Ofrmany  ha^  r.eitlier  the  wih  n>..r  tlic  -.ntentlon  in  mix  In  internal 
Austrian  affairs  oi  annex  Austria 

February    12,    lJt:8.    IMi.r    to    Chancclor   Schu~<hngg.   of 

Austria    a'  B:  tchtogaden: 

What  is  ail  'his  nt^n-ense  about  your  Independence?  Whether 
Austria  Is  independent  or  not  is  not  the  qurstion.  Theres  only 
one  thing  to  di.-cu  *.:  Do  yi  u  wunt  the  Anschlusa  brought  about 
with  hi(w<l>hed  cr  withoat?     Take  y^  ur  chcicc. 


M. 


h  7,  itM-;   b  fore  the  Reichstag: 


Cz.-choslcvakla.  like  Poland,  nlv.nys  followed  the  policy  of  repre- 
senting their  (jwn  natioi.al  in*cre-ts.  Germany  does  not  desire  to 
attack  these  states  •  •  •  After  3  years  I  believe  I  can  today 
regard  the  struRs^K-  f <.  r  German  equality  as  over.  We  have  no 
territcrlal  demands  to  make  in  Europe. 

Sopteir.b.r  26.  l'J.:r,.  :n  ^■p•I•.■^  P  il.irt   :,•  Do;lin: 

The  Sudetenlajid  la  ihc  laSL  lerntonal  demand  I  have  to  make  in 
Europe 

S-'pt' !!''->  1"  1.  l'*3:l  war  w.is  cifrl..:' d  or  P.  land  Ni:w  ?.!;•. 
Il'.tif;  '.\,i:i'>  !.u  n:(;ic  t'ii'.tuiy  He  ciuy  v,a:;ti  tiine  to 
take  U. 

Lot  u.s  .N'ay  r.w.  i^f  r,  r:':-ia  arv;  G  :'r.ar.y  iiave  j  unod 
hands.  Mus.sohni  to  all  ir.tents  and  i.u;pi-es  has  remained 
neiit:.'.:  a:.d  has  rn.ute  s.^ir.e  ^eemin'^ly  s:r.eere  attempts  to 
bi'iP.c  .ib"Ut  p<'aee.  Well,  I'-t  u^  se-e  Te.is  !>  a  .st;iten;ent 
ii..id  ■  by  Miis.sclini  ub.ep.  b.e  tlv'U-:lit  no  cne  was  li.^t   n:n^: 

T\:-'  stnienlf  bf-Twee!!  fxo  wiirlds  (democracy  ae.d  fa.-.ct.sui)  can 
;>t  r:i..'   no  ccinpri.-ni:--e.  either  we  or  they. 

Bcr;t'\rl-  nt  B  'tu'i").  *     , 

War  shontd  if  "iu-  .^ely  stiidy  of  a  prince  H.'  =boiild  ccn?lder 
peace  only  as  a  bn-.j; in:;';  tim"  vh'..-h  c:ivi"=  hiin  leisure  to  contrive 
and  furni.shes  ability  to  execuc  nulrary  ;  l.iii-. 

Machiavelli.  tb.e  prmeo. 

Hitler.  Stabn.  Mussdini — what  are  thes,^  MaehiivelMan 
prince--  up  to""  Are  th^y  a.'-kins;  f.T  t:me  to  "sr.e  thenv-ehes 
!■■:  U--  to  ee.n'Mve  ;'nd  luriii.-h  ab;:i':«-  to  fX'^.'iife  ni:l;t.>ry 
plans"t'  Will  Hi'I-r  laNr  'ake  the  Seand:na\  i.in  countri-.s 
and  p.^rhaps  H>  larxl  aitd  Be!e:;.!n  ur.d  ■'.•  h;s  beueyoiciU  pro- 
tection? ' 

H  -.v.  -^ib  r  that  in  Hitlrr'.s  mmd  rnlv  th*^  Gerrrar.s  b.av^ 
the  Ui.i  '  )  !Ule  and  will  rul<'  the  v.T'.d  W.ll  tne  \r.l-;"-  if 
comrr.uni.sm  .'.woop  drwn  upon  the  B.:  kir-  ar.ci  Tiiik  •  e.n.fi 
Mussoliru  finally  s:et  contrnl  of  the  S  e  z  Canal  aial  tak  ■ 
Ti;n.«.a-i 

I  d'>  n  'f  kni"A  w!"'h-r  tb.!  y  will  d  >  these  things  or  nut.  but 
thty  V  :;I  if  th.y  cm. 

LIST  or  roNwfr^TS 

L<'t  me  gtvr  ycu  a  list  of  aggrrcisive  can-.pa:c:'.^  by  ihc  i.n.il;- 
tanan  states  .'inc  1932: 

N.i.''''n  tlnr  y-'vs<\  M:irehtir'a  bv  J-'t^an;  1932.  North 
Cb..:- I  by  Jap.::'  l'.'j;)-36.  Ethiopia  iv  Palv  1937  and  1939. 
ClviM  prt  per  by  Japan;  March  13  1938.  At!-tr:a  by  Germany; 
l.'.i*  ('.•' ebe>i  ,vak:.i  hv  G-'Mn.iny.  1939.  Mtnul  by  Germany; 
ly39  A  b.m  a  bv  la'.v,  193«>  Poland  by  G^  rm.any.  ;>nd.  I  mtsht 
add.  t!'.'  I'a:  ;e  S\i*-s  by  Ri:-.>ia  Thooretically  a  conquest  of 
L'25  000  000  picp:e  Tb.:.-  l.>  the  record  of  apcies.-iun  made  by 
I'U'^e  total  'ar  .m  states. 

No.  Mr  P;i  i-b'tit,  ha\e  n.one  of  the  twice  cont  rence  now. 
L?;  11^  stand  a-^ide  and  preserve  our  powers  and  prestiee.  so 
if  the  Allies  are  br'^ucht  to  their  knees  we  can  step  into  the 
peace  i  inference  and  prevent  them  from  being  dominated  by 
total.'.*:  ..in  ^tat<  .s,  and  so  that  if  Germany  li  defeated  we 


can  at  lea.st  try  to  protect  the  world  against  another  Vor- 
taiUes. 

TV     THF.   ri:  L 

New,  bneflv.  in  r^rprd  to  the  prf-^-nt  n-u'r.ili'y  b::!,  T 
reserve  the  ri.i-'ht  to  come  to  a  final  determination  as  to  liow 
I  shall  vote  atter  I  b.ave  heard  the  debate  m  the  Hou.^e.  I 
firui  it  is  P"\er  too  l.ite  to  bam.  But  whatever  form  tins 
bill  i.>  in  when  it  finally  pa-sc.<.  I  do  nor  think  it  will  either 
put  u.^  m  or  keep  us  out  cf  the  v. .sr.  I  thirk  that  as  to 
whether  we  shall  enter  the  war.  oi  wb.etlirr  we  .-h.ill  not,  veill 
depx'nd  upon  how  belligerents,  m  d>-  pr.a'ioii,  inav  pro.secute 
'he  war  at  a  later  date,  and  what  ieac;;on  siiall  come  from 
•lie  American  people.  We  continually  refer  to  oursehes  as 
a  peace-loving  Nation.  We  arc  no  such  thing.  We  Linded 
here  fiL:hting  and,  comparatively  speaking,  we  have  been 
fighting  ever  since.  H-^re  bs  a  list  of  the  wars  and  mcidents 
m  which  we  have  p.ntieiii.itfd: 

Revolutionary  W.ii .   177  ■>b3. 

War  of  1812.  181J-1,t, 

W.t:    wtii   M-xico.    1846-47. 

Civ.l  W.'i    'Union  1 .  18-jl   6,t. 

War  w.'h  Spam.   1898. 

World  War  I.   Iiil7    18 

In  .spite  of  tlii.>  1,-t.  I  hop.->  we  beamed  something  from 
the  last  war.  and  1  as-uic  yoii  iliat  however  I  vote  on  this 
bill,  as  far  as  my  limited  understanding  is  con.r  e:  i.t  d  it  sh.Ul 
be  what  I  bel!»'ve  to  be  to  the  best  interest.s  of  my  i'ei;:-.tiy.  To 
those  of  you  who  vote  to  the  contrary  to  what  I  \ote,  I  attrib- 
ute the  same  pure  intent. 

Grant  t.is  grace  fearles.<^ly  to  convend  agaln.<:t  evil,  and  to  make 
no  peace  with  oppression;  and  that  we  may  reverently  use  our 
freedom,  help  us  to  employ  it  in  the  maintenance  of  Justice  among 

men  and  nations. 

.^pplmi.sr.l 

Ml    CzIITeTRD      Mr.  Speaker,  w  i:  tb.e  ueiVl-  man  yi.ld? 

Ml  IiLNURICKS.  Yf.-;  I  v. ill  b'  s^iad  to  ari.~wi.r  any  (lUes- 
ti.  :;.,. 

Mr  GIFFCnD.  I  wiint  to  a.^k  flv,^'  r(  ntleman  if  it  would 
be  any  real  c.  inteit  to  him.  refernng  to  the  firiii  par;  ol  his 
address,  if  h*-  li^.uld  read,  as  he  prob.ibly  has,  tb.at  Hitler 
is  now  a  pii  :,n-r  of  Stalin? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Yes;  that  would  bo  a  preal  deal  of 
combjrt  .ind  I  wi-b.  Stalin  w.is  also  a  prisoner  of  Hbler, 

Mr,  MILLER.     Mr.  SP'  .ike,  viU  tiie  g<,'ntlem.ai  yield? 
•       Mr.  HENDRICKS.     I  ,iv]il. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  wis  \-.'ry  much  interested  m  tho  gentle- 
rp.a.'V-  epMimg  tliought  and  hi.^  st.itoment  tli.i'  you  could 
not  be  neutral  toward  crime  and  bioodsh^-d  e.norally  m 
EuioiH'  or  be:o.  I  ci.;ne.  d"  your  ri  :!u  as  a  citii'en  of  Florida 
to  takt>  that  position,  bib  are  you  willing  to  vo'"  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  the'  L'nited  Ste.tes  Government  to  cause  the 
Cio-.e;:-..nient  to  commit  an  unneu'ial  .a'.'  In  otbor  woid~. 
li"W  uiiiieutral  are  you  willing  to  be  in  i  rd'  r  to  vUpo  out  t!io-o 
abii  e'-.  and  atrocities  abror.d ' 

Ml  HENDRICKS,  Tne  i.:(  nt  I'Tii.in  v..ints  a  frank  answer. 
I  -upp..-.  ' 

Mr,  MILLER      Y  ■.-.  eert  iinlv, 

Mr  HENDRICKS,  I  .iin  '^  iing  to  an,-".'T  the  ginM-man 
jasl  a.-  I  v.(..i;d  ■ii'.-wtT  my  conOiituont.>  m  tbo  S  :ite  oi  Florida. 
I  said  you  could  not  be  absolutely  neutral  in  your  .>ympa  hies. 
I  .ir.pb'd  that  i:\  regard  to  the  law  you  ean  be  neutral.  a.s  far 
as  '  he  l.iw  goes. 

.Mr.  MILLER.  Nv  No  That  is  not  my  quos'ion.  The 
quostion  IS  how  un.tiou'ral  are  you  willing  this  Gi^xernment 
to  be' 

Mr  HENDRICKS.  Absolutely  neutral,  as  far  as  the  law  is 
concerned.  The  point  is  this,  if  I  mr.y  explain.  Down  in 
our  hi  arts,  if  we  say  we  are  ntHUral  W''  mmht  be  telling  an 
untruth.  We  might  say,  "As  far  a.s  this  law  is  concerned  I 
am  going  to  vote  lor  what  I  think  is  a  neutral  lav.-,"  and  to 
the  letter  of  the  law  you  may.  but  m  yoiu'  sympathies  you  are 
not  neutral.  I  think  I  am  speaking  for  at  least  90  perctmt 
of  the  American  citizens  when  I  say  that.  I  hope  I  have 
made  that  point  clear. 

Mr.  MIT.T.ER.     Yes;  that  ls  clear. 
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Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlcm.an  yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     I  yield. 

Mr  PATRICK.  The  gentleman  will  concede  that  we  all 
wish  to,  as  long  as  we  can  maintain  a  decent  position,  stay 
out  of  any  trouble  in  the  world. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     Certainly,  we  do. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Certainly  with  the  European  conflagra- 
tion as  It  now  exists. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     Yes. 

Mr,  PATRICK.  Now,  decs  not  the  gentleman  feel  that 
with  the  law  standing  as  it  does,  with  an  embargo  in  efTcct  as 
to  the  fini.shed  product  of  the  high  explosive  or  machine  of 
death,  the  sending,  as  we  are  now  domg,  of  the  unassembled 
making,  into  war  zones,  to  both  nations,  whether  we  consider 
ourstives  neutial  or  not,  no  matter  which  nation  finds  u^ 
.sendin^T  to  the  other  nation  that  which  it  regards  as  contra- 
ba'id.  as  h.i;;  been  done  with  one  veii^el.  has  a  tendency  to 
get  u.-  nn-lved  in  the  war? 

Mr,  HENDRICKS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
thoueht  of  th<  incident  that  he  mentioned,  that  today  an 
American  vessel  is  interned  ovc"  in  Russia.  This  might  not 
have  happened  I  may  also  say  that  a  great  many  Senators 
ha\e  expre.-sid  the  oamc  opinion  that  you  have,  that  it  would 
be  k's,s  dan:.!erous  if  we  repealed  the  embargo. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     Will  the  gcnilemian  yield? 

Mr    HENDRICKS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GIFFORD  I  coibnatulatc  tlie  gentleman  because  his 
attitude  LS  exactly  like  my  own.  I  reserve  the  right,  until 
the  Senate  bill  is  produced,  b^^fore  I  reach  my  ultimate  con- 
clusion.    I  congratulate  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  The  gentleman  probably  reserves  that 
right  because  ol  another  reivson.  He  wants  to  see  what  is  m 
It.  My  point  IS  that  I  am  still  young  and  I  still  have  m.uch 
to  learn  and  I  want  to  listen  to  what  is  said  on  the  floor  by 
distinguished  men  of  the  gentleman's  type. 

Mr.  GIFPORD.  I  will  state  my  own  position  tomorrow, 
but  1  want  to  rok  the  gentleman  what  docs  he  think  of  this: 
Ail  profess  to  favor  the  democracie.-,.  Our  hopes,  our  fears 
arc  all  in  vain.  Tliey  all  say  that.  Then  many  proceed  to 
show  their  inconsistencies  and  call  attention  to  the  ancient 
wrongs  that  they  have  P'-^r  pet  rated;  but  after  professing  that, 
can  we  say,  "To  hell  with  you"? 

Ml.  HENDRICKS.     I  certainly  do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Sixaker,  wul  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  How  can  wc  be  true  representatives 
of  our  constituents  and  express  here  on  this  floor  any  sym- 
pathy for  any  of  the  belligerents? 

Mr  HENDRICKS.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  would  be 
evident.  Our  constituents  have  their  sympathies.  I  think 
90  pt'rcent  of  my  constituents  have  their  s.vmpathies — not 
that  they  want  to  get  into  war,  but  if  you  ask  them  who  they 
want  to  win  they  will  tell  you  very  quickly. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.    Just  one  other  question. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     Yes. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Suppose  our  forefathers  had  taken 
that  p<jsition  when  Genet  came  to  this  country,  when  there 
wa^  considerable  sympathy  among  our  j)eople  for  France. 
Suppose  the  men  at  the  head  of  our  Government  had  openly 
joined  In  that  sympathy,  where  might  we  be  today? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Well,  I  do  not  know.  You  are  working 
on  a  supposition. 

Mr,  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  an  obser- 
vation? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  If  you  will  do  so  briefly,  becau.se  I  want 
to  yield  to  som.e  of  these  other  gentlemen. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  believe  any  Congressman, 
Senator,  or  other  public  official  has  any  right  whatsoever  to 
In  any  manner  take  sides  in  the  present  European  conflict. 
The  best  interests  of  our  country  demand  this. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  The  gentleman  is  free  to  do  as  he 
pleases,  but  I  am  going  to  express  myself  if  someone  asks  me. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 


Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  What  proportion  of  the  American 
people  do  you  believe  are  willing  to  send  their  boys  across  the 
Atlantic  to  fight  thLs  war  in  Euioix-  today? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  think  the  proportion  would  be  negligi- 
ble. I  do  not  think  1  percent  of  the  people  want  to  send  our 
boys  across  the  water  at  this  time. 

Mr.  GEYER  o:  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GEY'ER  of  California.  Practically  all  the  experts  have 
said  that  it  is  impossible  to  wTitc  a  strictly  neutral  law,  largely 
due  to  the  geographical  situation.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  that  since  the  liuman  mJnd  that  really  thinks  is  not 
neutral,  that  we  must  have  a  law  that  is  unneutral  and  that 
it  ought  to  be  unneutral  in  favor  of  those  with  whom  the 
majority  of  our  people  are  sympathetic? 

Ml-.  HENDRICKS.  Will  not  the  gentUman  make  that  as 
an  observation  rather  than  a  question? 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Yes;  I  will. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Let  me  say  in  advance  of  my  question 
that  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
tlic  dt  bate  on  the  question  of  neutrality.  Knowing  the  gen- 
tleman as  I  do,  I  feel  confident,  regardless  of  his  .sympathies 
for  any  nation  involved  in  this  war,  he  will  never  vote  for  a 
bill  that  in  his  .iudgment  will  not  preserve  the  peace  of  this 
country.    Ls  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  observa- 
tion. Let  me  say  this  to  make  my  position  clear;  I  detest  war 
and  am  afraid  of  it.  I  am  afraid  of  a  gun.  Not  only  do  I 
hate  war,  but  I  am  scared  of  war,  and  I  say  this,  that  I  am 
going  to  do  my  dead  level  best  as  the  Representative  of  my 
people  in  Congress  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war.  so  far  as 
sending  soldiers  over  there  is  concerned.  Being  very  much 
afraid  of  war  personally,  I  shall  never  vote  to  force  our 
boy.5  to  do  something  I  would  not  do.  If  I  am  ever  compelled 
to  vote  for  w-ar.  I  shall  offer  my  own  services  to  my  Govern- 
ment.    [Applause.] 

Mr.  MOTT.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MOTT.  The  gentleman  predicated  a  portion  of  his 
argument,  as  I  understood,  on  the  assumption  that  Hitler 
would  win  the  war.    Am  I  mistaken? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  No;  the  gentleman  is  not  mistaken  I 
said  "suppose." 

Mr.  MOTT.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  military  or 
naval  authority  in  the  United  States  which  holds  the  opinion 
at  this  time  that  Hitler  will  win  the  present  war? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.    I  do  not  believe  so. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Then  the  presumption  taken  by  the  gentle- 
man that  Hitler  would  win  the  war  is  basing  an  argument 
upon  a  rather  violent  one.  Is  it  not? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  No;  It  is  not.  In  the  fir.vt  place,  I  made 
no  a.ssumptlon.  I  made  a  supposition.  The  reason  I  did  it 
was  merely  to  provoke  thought.  It  Is  not  yet  Impossible  that 
he  could  win  the  war. 

Mr.  MOTT.  But  I  say  the  gentleman  knows  of  no  military 
authority  who  b'^lieves  so. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Even  though  the  gentleman  requires 
militaiT  authority.  I  still  have  the  right  to  my  own  opinion 
on  these  things,  even  though  I  am  no  expert. 

Mr.  MOIT.  I  do  not  doubt  that.  I  was  merely  trying  to 
evaluate  the  gentleman's  assumption. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  >-ield'> 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Will  the  gentleman  give  us  some  reason 
for  his  statement  that  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
want  the  Allies  to  win  the  war? 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Yes;  it  was  because  of  polls  that  have 
been  taken — the  Gallup  poll,  for  instance — and  more  par- 
ticularly because  of  the  commimications  I  have  received  from 
the  citizens  of  America. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Because  they  favored  the  so-called 
democracies? 
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M;  IIEXDRICKS.  They  have  the  right  to  favor  v^-hom 
Uipy  wi;i.    I  Applau.s<>.l 

[II<^re  the  eavrl  frll.l 

Thf  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  special  order  rf 
the  House  hf-retofcre  mad;?,  the  pt  ntleman  trom  Pennsyl- 
vania I  Mr.  MrDowEi-i.  1  is  recotrnizt  d  for  20  mmutes. 

fMER  .ENi  Y  POWERS  OF  TTIE  PRESIDENT 

M:  M  POWELL.  Mr.  Speak- r  en  T\;e.  day  la>t  I  intro- 
duced in  this  Hou.'^e.  Hou.se  R<-solution  316,  v.h.^'r.  v.ill  pro- 
vide, if  aRrcfd  to.  an  activity  th^t  i-  df-i:'  d  bv  i.3  pt  vc*  nt  of 
the  American  public.  The  resolution  :n  one  .-■  nt'  r.i\-  w.  uhl 
authorize  this  Hou.se.  through  a  conmn't.f.  to  •  .\  mnnt  ilv 
ytututr.s  cf  the  United  Stao  -  utui  .  rii  e  and  torever  dfU  rnime 
the  autliorized  pr-wirs  (  f  Mi-'  Pit. Mil- my  dunntj  a  >tate  of 
emrrgency  sucli  :ls  tli(  Narr.,n  i.i  r.cw  in  by  Pr- sidential 
prcclamation 

The  history  cl  tlie  ui/.r."  nf  :lv'  r  -olviticn  is  ihi-  Jo-* 
prior  to  the  bcRinnnu;  ri  ;}n.  >  \*i-..(i:  dm.iiy  .-(.-.-ii^n  (f  tiio 
Congress  vari'iii-  Lni'  ;;- .tn  n.itui-..-  doel.ir' d  furnuU  war, 
whcrfupon  ihr  F'l  .-uimt  nf  the  Unilrd  Sfai«  s,  by  procl.ima- 
tion.  declar' d  '.li  it  a  .-".t'-'  <  f  'rn'Ts^t.  ncv  i  xi-t.>,  and  all  M'ln- 
IxTs  of  the  House  knov;  tli.''  thr  ProMd.  ni.  bv  vulue  of  this 
proclaniat ion,  i.-^  ii^w  m  pc-- -.^.i-n  (f  au'fv-M'y  not  author- 
i/fii  h  in  nndrr  noiin.al  i"  ,u  t  tirn*-  etn.diti,  n.->. 


Tl:r    .1 

reai't.'  n 


ouni-- 


not'  hi 


f'\ f!V  !-;•  at-'  .;ni. 


abt  wt  cin  alni(.~t  iri,^*<int.inrou.s 
■ity,  h.'.nil't.  and  turn  m  Am' .■- 


thf    pi./VV'Ts    cf    the    Pr-'.'-'.ut'nt  :^      At    ti;e 
b.ite   (H    th''   Mi-car.ed   n- iilrali'v   b.U    .n 


press  all  c.er 


;h"  N.rion  ALinv  'u:;o;ial  \.r'ters.  who  are 
outstanding  adni.iei-  >f  ■)'.■  .iJnn:n-ti-.ita,n,  »xpif'--"d  tlinr 
rc'son'menl  that  line  .^tn-'i  i -.m  p-'.^Ie  wt  iild  not  be  ti'ld  uliat 
f nieriitency  power-  m^'  h.i  Id  m  'lie  V.'inte  H.  ii-e. 


After  di^:cus.-i.u:  the  .-in;. it 


ith  nnni-rcus  of  mv  col- 


leagues in  both  th.is  H-n.--'    ii.d  m  tiv  Ser.ati\  I  n.'i   dut.  •  ti 
Hoi;>i"   Re.-elut:on    316.    ;-H'io.t:ni:    rut    the    S-r.  I'e'-   [.iiiure    to 
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■vital  iiif.  imation  tiiat   may  ha' 


■at    beat  ins  en 


til'  ;;  .u-t.on  en  the  neutrality  law.  an.d  authori.-ir.i;  tlio  Hou.-e 
of  R' pio.sen.tative'-  to  crrate  a  c-'mmittee  of  ,-e\rn  m- nibers, 
clia:--;' d  v,  ith  tii'^  duty  cf  -'udym^  the  various  United  S:ate.s 
.>~ta'utts.  and  to  pre-er.t  to  tl^e  Hou.-e  at  the  earl.e.-*  prac'i- 
cable  d.ite  what  Exeeutivc  poWf>is  are  made  avaJable  under 
Lhe  .-aid  proclania'acn  of  national  emergency. 


The  resolution  includes  an  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  be 
U5ed  to  employ  legal  counsel,  and  stenographic,  and  clerical 

liite. 

N'0'.v  in  dbcussin;?  this  resolution  with  many  Members  of 
this  Kuusc.  I  have  talk  d  to  no  one  who  did  not  agree  that 
the  House  itself  should  have  the  information  in  order  to 
intelliKently  consider  the  pending  neutrality  lepislaticn.  I 
have  discussed  the  mea.~ure  with  my  cclleacues  on  both  sides 
of  the  ai-le,  with  various  Members  cf  the  Senate,  with  mem- 
bers of  the  press,  and  ordinary  citizens  of  all  political  faiths, 
a::d  thcy  all  agree  that  this  action  is  many  many  years  over- 
ci.ie.  ,ind  that  as  a  matter  cf  pood  gcvcrnment  the  powers  of 
t.i--'  President  should  be  learned  without  further  delay. 

Th.-  resolution  i-  m  no  sense  a  hostile  act  against  tlie 
adinmisTati'  n.  It  i-  net  desired  to  embarrass  the  President, 
nor  to  innder  his  »'tl'oits  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  for  the 
P':;;le  ot  Am.-^rioa.  arid  I  l-rven'Iy  hope  that  .■  w  M  not 
b-eoni.'  partisan  T'  i.,  puifly  an  t  ITort  to  obtain  v.'hat  every 
Member  of  th  ■  H  U'^  and  the  Senate  has  betn  v.'anting  to 
kn  vu  f,  I  a  !■  ni:  'im".  just  exactly  where  we  stand. 

Everybody  agrees  that  in  every  period  r  f  ciinscr  the 
>.ition    lia:^    e\er    undereone,    that    various    unuoal    pA)Wers 


ica.  Ju-'  uh.it  .ii" 
beginnini;  if  'he  dt 
the  othv  !  b-  tiy  thi'  Senator  from  Michit^an  Mr.  V\ndeni:ercI 
^ubnult«d  .1  r-'-i iliition.  whieii  v%a-  lutierd  'o  by  the  S- nate. 
riquestm-:  th-  .A'tnii-.rv  CJ'Titoal  cf  the  Unifed  States  to 
repot'  '.'  'hr  .S  n.fe  .it  he  lailiest  practicable  da'e  vshat 
ExeiUtr.o  pi.-win-  ai-'  m.ulf  a',  ail.ibi'-  ti)  the  Pie-ii.ii  nt  ondiT 
his  proclamation  of  na'.nn.tl  tin'-m.  ncy  and  v.ra'  '.h-r 
extraordinary  power.-  if  .'.n\.  an  m.id--  .i\.o'..bi''  to  the 
Executive  uiKler  existing   .-tatutt.-   m   i  nuittenoy   or   state  of 
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'111  -  :'-<'lution  was  agreed  t.^  .'^- pteir.b  r  I'd.  and  on  Octo- 
bt-r  5  tl'.i  Attorney  GeniTal.  m  a  lettt  r  ti;  "he  S*'!iate,  d''- 
clined  in  eflecl  to  state  these  powers.  Tlio  Att.ini  y  C:-  ::■  :al 
accompanied  his  letter  with  various  precedents  substantiat- 
ing h:s  declination,  but  aho  listing  a  rartial  list  of  omer- 
gency  powers  granted  the  Presidtnt.  Cl.iierai  Mai;dv. ,  :n 
his  letter  to  the  Senate,  pointed  out  tiiat  h.  was  declining  to 
render  a  fuil  report,  and  that  lie  -towd  o'l  ma're  than  ICO 
years  of  precedent  m  so  doing,  but  the  n.ik  m  the  coconut 
was  this^statemcnt.  includtd  .n  Cioneial  Muiihy-  ;.  ttr — I 
quote: 

It  is  not  claimed  that  this  Ict'-tT  l^  c-.  raplctc  .r.cioot'..  accuracy  m 
this  resjiect  can  be  assured  ntily  by  careful  and  pauistaklng  .search 
cf  thf  entire  body  of  tlie  Federal  statutory  law.  statutes  cf  this 
class  hav.ng  bein  enacted  frcm  time  to  time  since  the  brg.nninii 
r  1  the  Government. 

General  Murphy  also  stated: 

You  are  a-Aure.  of  course,  that  the  Erwccutlve  ha.s  powers  not  only 
-from  statutory  grants  but  from  the  Constitution. 

N  w  Mr  Spe.;k"r.  th.tt  action  on  th.e  par:  of  'he  Attorney 
G'lKial.  a.-  W'-  w.'H  know.  vva.s  va.stly  un.p^  ioal.ir  v  ith  the 
American  pi  opi-'  uli  ^  u.iti'  to  k'lOA  ju.-t  vv'n.i'  tlie  Presi- 
dential powi'V.-  .lie      Tliat  di.-.-ati-faetion  was  evident   n;  tlie 
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Of-n   ti.vn 
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Chief  Executive,  and  e\rryb  nly  knows 
th.i*  Congress  is  I,i:<  —  ■.eiv  h)X — m  r'p.  aliu't  emergency 
M.iu'-s,  V/o  ha\e  tiie  word  of  tiie  Att^-rnoy  General  that  the 
(  r.!y  way  t'-.  d.-cov*  r  these  powers  is  to  examine  the  statutes 
I  n.oo.-d  fn  ni  time  to  time  smee  {ho  be^tinniro-t  tf  tlie 
Government. 

S'udents  of  an  law  all  aer*'e  tliat  Presidents  Madi>on. 
Polk,  Buchanan,  Lincrln.  MrK.iili  y.  Wilson,  and  Mr  R"0-e- 
'.'.'It  have  received  t  x'lao'rdmaiy  aufhorizatioii-  m  extraor- 
dinary times.  This  le.-oluti* n  infciiO^  m  no  way  to  ropeal 
any  .-tatu'e.  but  m  etTtot.  lays  all  'he  ea'cls  on 
that  we  may  see  ni-f  exac'ly  uh.it  .-liLiuld  \>--  d'T.' 
Wo  -hnuld  do  it. 

W.'hou'  impugnini:  'h"  niotn.-c.<  of  either  the  President 
or  th.''  A''orny  General  iti  declmin':  to  di  f.ne  all  of  th-' 
emergen,  y  ik  wer-^  of  t!io  White  Hou-o,  j.  t  r.o'  tell  you  that. 
the  refo.:  .\1  o  lu-i  d  Lu.ive  suspicion,  th.at  bo-h  the  Congress 
and  th.p  120  000.0G0  American  people  uhith  it  represents 
-ii  u:d  not  be  ontrus'ed  with  the  knowledge  that  sh-nild  be 
\'ry  c  wn. 


tha^    lablo 
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Mr  Speaker.  I  anj  aware,  as  is  every  other  Member  cf  th? 
H  u-e.  that  no  other  legislation  is  to  be  considf-rcd  excep-t 
the  eh;!d  that  is  to  be  laid  at  our  door  by  the  other  body.  I 
'h.nk  e\  ry  Member  cf  the  House,  whether  thcy  will  pub- 
luly  agree  with  me  or  not.  believes  that  ccurpe  to  be  a  mis- 
take, that  there  arc  many  things  to  do,  and  that  our  idleness 
here  is  tragic  when  the  country  is  suffering  frcm  so  many  ills. 

Th,"  resolution  was  sent  to  the  Rules  Committee  on  October 
13.  where  it  now  rests  in  a  dark  and  crowded  pigeonhole. 
This  is,  of  course,  because  it  was  agreed  that  no  other  bu  Al- 
ness would  be  considered  here  except  the  neutrality  bill. 

I  maintain  that  most  certainly  the  knowledge  of  the  powers 

of   the   President   are   vital   to   intelligent    consideration    of 

j  legislation  affecting  our  future  in  peace  or  v/ar.    The  rcfu.sal 

'  of  the  Attorney  General  to  give  the  Congress  the  information 

requested  again  illustrates  the  high  necessity  of  legal  counsel 

at  the  disposal  of  the  Congress  itself. 

An  effort  has  been  made  by  many  private  individuals  and 
concerns,  particularly  various  newspapers  in  the  Nation,  to 
catalog  these  powers.  I  have  several  on  my  desk.  Each  con- 
tains references  or  authority  of  bygone, years  that  the  others 
do  not  have.  It  is  a  matter  of  good  business  to  bring  this 
informiation  up  to  date.  It  will  be  as  useful  by  the  time  the 
1.' ••;•  World  War  gets  started  as  it  is  in  this  one.  The  longer 
tie  X.Uicn  lea\es  this  important  matter  unattended  the  more 
( x-pensive  and  d.fficult  it  will  be  when  it  is  finally  done,  and 
thi. it  IS.  of  course,  inevitable. 

Ht:c  is  a  miatter  that  docs  not  involve  politics.    Here  Is  a 

mat  er  that  requires  a  comparatively  modest  sum  of  money. 

H-Me  i~  a  n-.atter  that  is  being  discussed  wherever  Air.eii.ans 

nv-ft  all  o\tr  the  Nation.     It  is  ridiculous  that  the  Con.-^rcss 

1  01  Lhe  United  States  muit  kaiu  what  should  be  ofTioial  public 
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knowledge  from  the  public  press  or  from  patriotic  attorneys 
who  make  a  private  investigation. 

The  concentration  of  power  in  the  hands  of  single  indi- 
vuiuals  cf  other  nations  has  resulted  in  a  holocaust  that  is 
now  bathing  Europe  in  blood.  I  would  be  just  as  concerned 
to  !"ain  the  full  powers  of  the  President  during  an  emergency 
if  the  President  were  Mr.  Hoover,  or  Mr.  Coolidge,  or  Teddy 
Roo.-eveit,  or  any  other  member  of  my  own  party. 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  has  received  a  copy  of  this 
rcsr.iution.  Every  response  that  has  been  made  to  me  has 
boon  either  favorable  or  noncommittal,  but  not  once  in  the 
last  20  days  that  this  has  been  discussed  has  there  been  one 
word  of  opposition  or  any  suggestion  that  it  be  deferred  until 
some  other  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  all  of  the  century  and  a  half  of  the 
history  of  the  Hou.se  there  has  been  one  cardinal  principle, 
and  that  is  the  compietc  independence  of  the  body  in  the 
matter  of  gaining  information  that  would  aid  the  Hcu-sc  m 
its  decisions.  I  respectfully  call  this  resolution  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  the  majority  leader,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  and  the  members  of  that  committee  that 
they  may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  this  hour  of  emergency 
tlie  Nation  is  demanding  information  to  which  it  is  fully 
entitled  and  to  which  no  Member  of  the  Hou^e  nor  no  cfScial 
of  the  Congress  can  deny  their  right.  I  sincerely  hope  every 
Member  of  this  body  will  subscribe  to  the  constitutional  right 
of  information  that  is  historic  in  the  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives.    [Applause.] 

PERMISSION  TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  on  Friday  next,  after  the  disposition  of 
the  otht  r  special  orders  that  have  been  entered  for  that  day, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dirksen]  m.ay  address  the 
Hou.se  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and 
55  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTrV'E  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXW,   executive   communications 
wer*'  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follow..: 

1106.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
tninsmilting  a  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  a  list  of  papers,  consisting  of  one  item,  from  those  rec- 
ommended to  him  for  disposition,  September  21,  1939,  oy 
the  Departm.ent  of  the  Navy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers. 

1107.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  lists  of  papers,  consisting  of  16  items,  from  tho.se  recom- 
mended to  him  for  disposition,  August  24,  1939.  by  the 
Works  Progress  Adm.inistration;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Disposition  of  Executive  Papers. 

1108.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting  a  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the  United  States 
on  lists  of  papers,  consisting  of  five  items,  from  those  recom- 
mended to  him  for  disposition,  October  7,  1935,  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
position of  Executive  Papers. 


PRIVATE  BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  GIFFORD: 
H.   R.  7596.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reimbursement  of 
certain  members  or  former  members  of  the  United  States 
Coast  Guard  (formerly  the  Bureau  of  Lighthouses)  for  the 


value  of  personal  effects  lost  in  the  hurricane  of  September 
21,  1938,  at  several  light  stations  on  the  coast  of  Massachu- 
setts,  Rhode   Island,   Connecticut,   and   New   York;    to   the 
Committee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  POLK: 

H.  R.  7597.  A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Alice  Catell  McCoy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 

H.  R.  7598.  A  bill  granting  an  increa.se  of  pension  to  Sarah 
E.  Woods;  to  the  Committee  on  Invalid  Pensions. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause   1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5823.  By  Mr.  GILLIE:  Petition  of  800  members  and  friends 
of  St.  Patrick's  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Wayne.  Ind.,  urging 
Congress  not  tc  repeal  the  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5824.  By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Petition  of  sundry  residents 
of  Wayne  County,  Pa.,  protesting  against  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4.  1939) 

The  Senate  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of 
the  reccbs. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  ZeBarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  most  merciful  Father,  who  dost  ever  seek 
to  draw  us  closer  to  Thyself  with  cords  of  love:  Help  us  at 
this  moment  to  lift  our  thoughts  above  life's  sordid  cares  as 
we  invoke  Thy  blessing,  and  may  the  spirit  of  Thy  calm 
prevail  as  each,  from  his  o^'n  experience,  shall  bring  insight, 
sympathy,  and  help  for  others'  need  to  the  deliberations  of 
this  day.  Grant,  we  beseech  Thee,  unto  the  men  of  out- 
Nation  that  they  may  learn  how  sublime  a  thing  it  is  to 
suffer  and  be  strong  for  others,  and  may  there  be  manifest 
a  steady  progress  from  less  to  more,  from  generous  aspiration 
to  serene  and  resolute  manhood,  so  that  of  the  citizens  of 
our  country  it  may  well  be  said  that  their  path  is  as  a 
shining  light  that  shineth  more  and  more  unto  the  perfect 
day.  'V/c  ask  it  in  our  dear  Redeemer's  name  and  for  His 
I  sake.    Amen. 

'  THE  JOtJRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Tuesday.  October  24.  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

CALL   OF   THE   ROLL 

I       Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  clerk  wUl  call  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

King 

Rusccll 

Ar.drcws 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwelknbach 

Bailey 

ElUnder 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Frazler 

Lucas 

Shfpstead 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Slattery 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Bilbo 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Smith 

Borah 

Gillette 

McNary 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Green 

Maloney 

Taft 

Brown 

Guffcy 

Mead 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Miller 

Thoma.s,  Utah 

Burke 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Tobey 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Murray 

Townsend 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Neely 

Truman 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norris 

Tydlngs 

Caraway 

Herring 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chandler 

Hill 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Holman 

Overton 

WagTier 

Clark,  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hughes 

Plttman 

White 

Connally 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Radcliffe 

WUey 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

,1 
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M:\  MINTON  I  anr.funoe  thai  the  S'T.ator  frr>m  \\\:'h- 
ingtan  i  Mr.  Bone  I  and  th-^  Senator  fr(  m  V;:rr:r.ia  ;Mr. 
GiA'-s!  are  detained  from  ihf  Senate  bt '^a-i>p  vt  :i!ne^. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  .Mr.  A.shurst  li  abitiil  because 
of  ilincss  in  his  family. 

The  Sr-natcr  t rem  Montana  1  Mr  WiriEiERl  l.s  unavoidably 
d'tair.ed 

The  VICE  F'RKsiUL.NT  N:nety-cne  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  iheir  name^^.     A  quorum  is  present. 

PETITION 

Mr  LoLiCJE  presented  a  petition  of  ^und:y  citizcas  of  the 
State  of  Mas.'^chusett.';.  praying  for  the  preservation  rf 
American  neutrahiy  and  p^^ace  and  al-o  thaf  the  Unttd 
States  join  with  other  neutral  nation.s  in  cffort-s  to  ach  eve 
a  speedy,  just,  and  la.'^tine  p«'ace.  and  remonstratinT  against 
the  sale  of  arm.s  and  munition.s  to  warring  nations,  which 
was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

NECTRAMTY     AND     PEACE     OF     THE     VN:TF:3     STATES — AMFNDMENTS 

Mr.  McCARRAN  .'submitted  an  am.Tdai' n'  !V«  nded  to  be 
proposed  by  hun  to  the  joint  resolutioji  H  J  Res.  306>, 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  which  wa.s  c  rdered  to  he  en  the  table. 
to  be  praitt'd.  and  to  bo  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place,  insert   liie  following  new  section: 

"ELXroaX     OF     arms.     .AMMVN'ITION       and     IMPLFMENTS     OF     WAR 

"Sec  --.  (a)  Wlit-nevrr  ilie  Prfsldt-ni  shall  iv.ivv  i.-.svied  a  i  rcc'a- 
ni.ition  \inder  th"  authority  of  section  1  (a».  luul  h°  i^lia!!  thrre- 
afit-r  find  that  the  exportation  from  the  United  States  of  arm-. 
Bmtnuratinn.  and  implements  of  war  (It  may  cau.se  the  United 
Si.'ites  to  become  involved  in  the  war  with  res-pcct  to  which  such 
prrclamatlon  wa.^  issued,  or  (2i  l.s  likely  to  Impair  the  cITcctiver.ess 
of  the  national  defons  ■  if  the  United  Stales,  lie  may.  by  prcclama- 
tlon.  so  declar.^.  and  thereafter  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  export  or  tran»jx)rt.  attempt  to  exp<,irt  or  transport,  or  cause 
to  l>f  exported  cr  transjxirted  ironi  the  United  States,  or  to  sell  or 
offer  for  sale  for  e.xport  from  the  United  States  any  arms,  ammuni- 
tion   or  implemetUh  ct  war 

"(bt  Whoever,  during  the  effective  period  of  any  proclamation 
Issvied  uniler  substctir.n  tal  of  th»s  section.  sha)l.  In  violation  of 
any  of  the  prcvis'.'>ns  of  this  section,  expert  or  tran.-pcrt.  or  attem.pt 
to  export  cr  transport,  or  cau'e  to  be  exported  or  transported 
fnnn  the  Unlte<l  States,  or  shi'll  sell  or  offer  for  sale  for  export 
fnun  the  Un  tetl  Slates  any  arms,  am.munition.  or  iinpU-mentj  of 
war  shall  be  fii.rd  not  more  'han  *10  0U0.  cr  Imprison^-d  not  mere 
than  5  \ears.  or  both,  and  the  prcperty  or  vt^sspj  containing  any 
such  arm.s.  ammunition,  "r  implements  of  war  .shall  be  subject  to 
the  provis  ons  of  .'ectlons  1  to  8  inclusive,  title  6.  chapter  30.  of 
the  act  approved  June  15.  1917  (40  Stat.  223-225.  U.  S  C.  1934  cd  , 
title  22.  sec-.  I'SS  245). 

~^'{c)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeltxire  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implements  of  war  by  rea.son  of  a  violation  of  this  section,  no 
public  or  private  sale  >hall  be  reciuirefl:  but  such  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  iniplcmonts  of  w..r  shall  he  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
War  for  such  use  or  d.sncsal  thereof  a=  shall  be  approved  by  the 
Pres;d:-nt   rf    the   United   State;'. 

■■id»  Whenever  all  prcthTmatlcns  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  lai  shall  have  been  rcvokvd  the  provisions  of  this  Fect'.rn 
shall  ihereupcn  cease  to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  com.mitted 
prlcr  to  such  nvccatlon 

■■(e)  The  F*res:drnt  is  hereby  nuthon/ed  to  proclaim  from  tune 
to  tims  a  list  of  articles  which  shall  be  considered  arms,  n-nmuul- 
tloii    aiivl  implements  of  war  :■  r  '.lie  purpost  s  of  this  section" 

Mr.  NYE  .submitted  an  anit  r.dmenr  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute intended  to  be  propas-d  by  iv.m  to  the  joint  resolution 

•H  J  I\<  -  :-;Oti  Neu'ral.ty  Act  of  1^39.  whioh  was  ordered 
Xo  ho  I  :i  th;'  t.iule.  to  be  print-  d.  .ind  t^-'  bo  printed  in  the 
Rei.  ord.  .us  fellows: 

Amendment  (In  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  Intended  to  be  pro- 
pivscd  by  Mr  Nye  to  the  Joint  resiluticn  »H.  J  Res  306i,  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939.  viz:  On  pace  15.  starting  with  line  1.  strike  out  all  of 
tl.at  pace  and  all  following  paces  down  to  and  including  line  10.  on 
page  3J.  and  insert  the  following: 

■■PR0C1-AM>T!0N    OF    A    STATE    OF    W  \1    Pn-WTFN    FORnON    STATFS 

"Se(TIon  1  (a)  That  whenever  tl^.c  Pre.-idcnt.  or  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
Ix'tween  foreign  states,  the  President  shall  i&?ue  a  proclamation 
iianiir.g  the  states  involved;  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by 
proclaniati.-n.  name  other  states  as  ar.d  when  they  may  become 
Involved  in  the  war 

"ibi  Whenever  the  state  of  war  which  si. all  have  ci'uscd  the 
President  to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  ha\e  ceased  to  exist  with  resp.^ct  to  any  state  named 
In  such  proclamation,  he  shall  revi  ke  ^uch  procLsmution  with 
respect  to  s\;ch  s:.i:e 

"LXPORT   OF   ARMS.    AM  M  IN  ITU'N,    AND   IMPLFME.MS    lK    W.IS 

Skc    2    (a)   Whenever   the  Pre-riilent  shall   have   Isrued   a   proc- 
lamaiicn  under  the  au'.hcrity  of  section  1    {aj,  U  bhali  thertdrter 


!)"  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  expert,  or  cans?  to  be  ex- 
p.irted.  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  any  place 
in  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent  state  named  in  such  proc- 
lamation or  to  iiny  neutral  .<^tate  Icr  transshipment  to,  cr  for  the 
use  of.  any  stich  belligerent  state. 

■■(b)  The  President  shall,  fn^m  time  to  time,  by  proclamation, 
extend  :uch  embargo  upon  the  export  cf  arms.  am.munlMcn.  or 
implements  of  war  to  other  states  as  and  when  they  m.ay  become 
involved  in  =urh  war. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  PresldT.t  shall  have  l.-^sued  a  prnc- 
lamat'on  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any  parsengcrs  or  to 
carry,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  articles  or  materials  to  any  state 
named  In  such  procUmatlon. 

•■(b)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  fa) 
of  this  srctlon  cr  of  anv  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
crnvi"tion  thereof,  b''  fined  not  more  than  $50  000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both  Should  the  violation  be  by  a 
rorporatlcn.  or;:anlza'lcn.  or  af^ociatlon.  each  oiflct^r  or  director 
thereof  partl'^lpating  m  the  violation  shall  te  liable  to  the  penalty 
herein  prescribed. 

'■(C)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamat  on 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  ehall  thereafter  be  unlav/- 
ful  to  export  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  cr 
cause  to  be  exported  or  tran.'^pnrted.  from  the  United  Stales,  directly 
cr  Indirectly,  to  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  any  articles 
or  materials  until  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  ^hall  have 
been  transferred  to  some  fareigii  government,  agencv.  Institution, 
association,  partnership,  ccrporatlon.  or  national.  The  shipper  cf 
such  articles  cr  materials  shall  be  required  to  file  with  the  colle'^tor 
of  the  port  frcra  nr  throueh  which  they  are  to  be  exported  a  declara- 
tion under  oath  that  there  exl.sts  in  no  citizen  of  the  United  States 
any  right,  title,  or  interest  In  Fuch  articles  or  materials,  and  to  com- 
ply with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  shall  be  promulgated  from 
lime  to  time  Any  such  declaration  so  filed  shall  be  a  cciiclusive 
estoppel  against  any  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of 
rii'ht.  title,  or  Interest  m  such  articles  or  materials.  No  loss  In- 
curred by  any  such  citizen  in  connection  with  the  .sale  or  transfer 
of  rl'itht,  title,  and  Interest  in  any  stich  articles  or  materials  shall 
be  mad''  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

■■(J)  Insurance  written  by  underwriters  on  articles  cr  materials 
Included  in  shipments  which  arp  subject  to  restrictions  under  the 
provisions  of  thus  Joint  resolution,  and  on  vessels  carrying  such 
shipments  shall  not  be  diemtd  an  American  interest  therein,  and 
no  insurance  policy  issued  en  su:h  articks  or  materials,  or  vessels, 
and  no  loss  Incurred  thereunder  or  by  the  ow:iers  cf  such  vessels, 
Miall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Go-.ern- 
inent  of  the  United  States. 

■■io)  Whenever  any  proclarriation  Issvied  under  the  authority  of 
srctlon  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  vith  respect  to  any  state 
tiie  prov.sions  of  this  .section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  nppiy  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

■'(f)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  net 
app'y  to  trai-.^portation  by  American  ver.sel^  on  or  ever  lakes,  rivers. 
and  inland  waters  bordering  on  tl;c  United  States,  or  to  transporta- 
tion by  aircraft  on  cr  o-er  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States  and 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (o  of  this  section  .shall  r.ot  apply  ( 1 1  to 
such  transportation  of  any  articles  cr  rr.atenald  oth:r  than  articles 
listed  in  a  proclamation  issued  u:  der  the  authority  cf  section  12  (1), 
or  (2)  to  any  other  transportatlcn  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on 
the  United  Stares  cf  any  articles  or  materials  other  than  articles 
listed  m  a  prcclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (I). 

■'(gi  The  ptovlslcns  of  sub  ections  lai  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  (other  than 
aircraft)  of  mall,  passenfjers.  or  any  irtlclcr.  cr  materl-»ls  (except 
articles  or  material,  listed  in  a  proclamation  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority cf  section  12  (i)  il)  to  any  port  in  the  Western  Heini  phere 
south  of  30  nor'h  latitude,  cr  (2)  to  any  port  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  north  cf  35  north  latitude  and  we.st  cf  66  west  loiigi- 
tv.d?.  or  (3)  to  any  port  en  the  Pacific  cr  Indian  Oceans,  Including 
the  China  Sea,  the  Bay  tf  Bengal,  the  Tasman  S^^a.  and  the  Arnbian 
Sea:  and  the  previsions  cf  s'abscctlon  (c)  cf  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  such  transportation  cf  mall,  prr.sonal  effects  of  any  Indi- 
vidual on  any  such  vessel,  and  neces^sary  supplies  for  any  such 
vessel.  The  exceptions  coiuaincd  in  this  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  any  such  pert  which  Is  Included  within  a  combat  area  as  defined 
in  section  3  which  applie's  to  such  vessels. 

•■(h)  The  piovlsions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  net 
apply  to  transportation  by  aircraft  of  mail,  passengers,  or  any 
arucl.'S  or  materials  ( e.xcept  articles  or  materials  listed  in  a  procla- 
mation i.ssucd  ui.d'^r  the  authcrlty  of  section  12  (i)  (1)  to  any  port 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  cr  (2)  to  any  port  en  the  Pacific  or 
Indian  Oceans.  ir;cludi::g  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the 
Arabian  Sea;  and  the  provisions  cf  sub.section  (C)  oi  this  section 
sha'l  not  apply  to  such  transportation  of  mall,  personal  effects  of 
any  individtial  on  any  such  aircraft,  and  necessary  supplies  for  any 
such  aircraft.  The  exceptions  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  port  which  is  lnclud':'d  within  a  combat  area 
ns  dcinu'tl  in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

"(1)  Every  American  ves.sel  to  which  the  provision-s  of  svibsections 
(g)  and  (h)  apply  shall,  before  departing  from  a  port  cr  from  the 
Jurisdiction  cf  the  United  States,  file  with  the  collector  of  cuslom.s 
of  the  port  of  departure,  or  if  (here  is  no  such  collector  at  .such  port. 
then  With  thf  nearest  collector  of  cu-stcms,  an  export  declaration 
(1)  ccr.talniiig  a  con^pleie  list  of  all  thf  articles  and  materials 
carritd  as  e.a-jo  by  such  vcsi-el  ai.d  the  nauiCo  and  addre^oCo  of  the 
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consignee-;  of  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and  (2)  stating  the 
ports  at  which  sucn  articles  nnd  niatrrials  are  to  be  unloaded  and 
the  ports  cf  call  of  such  vessel.  All  transportation  reltrred  to  m 
subsections  (f).  igi.  and  ih)  of  this  .section  shall  be  subject  to  .such 
res.tr;ctlons,  rule.s.  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  i'ircsrri!j(\ 
but  no  loss  mcuried  m  connecllon  with  any  tran.spcrtation  excepted 
under  the  provisions  cf  s\ib-'cticns  ipi  and  ihi  cf  this  section  shall 
be  made  the  basis  uf  any  claim  put  iorw.ird  bv  the  Go'. e-inineni  of 
the  United  States. 

"(J)  Whenever  all  proclamations  is.s\;ed  under  the  authority  cf 
section  1  (a)  -hall  h.a\f  been  revoked,  the  proviiTicns  of  subsections 
(f),  (gi.  (111.  and   (11    shall  expire. 

"E.XPORT   O.jN-TUOL    r.OARD 

".Seo  4  (ai  Wlv  i-.<^ver  the  President  so  ill  h.ive  Isstied  a  procla- 
mation under  t!ie  authority  of  section  1  ( a  i  ,  he  shall  thcrciiiion 
establish  an  E.xp  rt  Cuntrjl'  Be^ard  i  lieremaiter  reltrred  lo  m  this 
section  as  the  Board),  to  be  r.  mp'scd  of  a  chairn;,.n.  Xu  l>c  ap- 
pointed by  the  President;  the  .Soert  t.iriis  of  Stat^.  Commerce,  and 
Interior;  two  Members  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Si  nate,  not  more  than  cnc  of  whom  .shall  beloi^.g  to  the 
same  political  party;  and  two  M-inbers  of  tlie  Hou.se  of  Representa- 
tives, to  be  appointed  hy  the  Speaker  of  th.e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, not  more  than  one  ot  v,h<,in  siiall  Ix^lonc  to  the  same 
political  party.  A  vacancy  in  the  meinbtrshii^  of  th.e  Board  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  rfmainini:  ineml>eis  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Board,  and  sliall  be  ull>  d  m  tne  same  manner  as 
the  original  appointment. 

■'(b)  In  orc!<  r  te  ;!rc\en»  the  growth  and  subseque3:it  collapse  of  a 
short-lived  w.o  bixin.  with  its  nttt  ndant  dangirs  to  our  peace, 
prosperity,  and  c(<i  of  living.  It  shall  be  the  ckity  of  the  Board  to 
limit  the'annual  exportation  of  commodities  fmm  the  United  States 
to  each  state  named  m  any  such  proclamation  to  the  average  annual 
exports  to  each  such  state  from  tl-.e  United  States  during  any  4 
ccnsccutive  years  of  the  12-year  jx-riod  immediately  preceding  the 
date  such  proclamation  is  l.ssued. 

"(c)  The  B'^ard  .shall  com.pu'e  for  each  such  state  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  average  annual  exports  of  c<  inmodities  from  the 
United  States  to  each  such  state  lor  each  of  the  following  major 
categories:  Crude  materi.ils.  crude  foodstuffs,  manufactured  fond- 
.stuffs,  semimanufactures,  and  hnished  manufactures.  The  compu- 
tation so  made  witli  respect  to  each  such  major  category  fur  any 
such  state  shall  thereafter  be  the  annual  ciuota  for  such  category 
for  such  state 

•■(d)  Upon  the  e«tablrhment  of  an  annual  quota  for  each  major 
category  leir  each  such  state,  the  Board  sliall.  upon  the  request  of 
the  duly  authorized  and  empowered  purcl'.asii:ig  agent  for  such  state, 
Lssue  licenses  to  such  agent  for  the  exportation  of  commodities  to 
such  state.  No  liccn.ses  shall  be  issued  to  any  such  aeent  eluring 
any  one  year  for  the  exportation  of  commcxlities  within  each  major 
categorv  in  excess  of  the  annual  quota  established  for  such  category 
for  such  state:  Proiidrd.  Tliat  if  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
Civilian  population  of  any  such  state  is  in  extreme  need  as  a  result 
cf  the  war  to  which  the  President's  proclamation  relate's.  he  may 
lncrea.se  tlic  aiiiiual  quotas  for  such  state  so  long  as  such  need 
exists,  but  sut  h  increase  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  such  annual 
qtiotas. 

■■(e)  Whenever  a  st.jnd  surplus  of  commodities  within  any  such 
n-i.''jor  category  exists  m  the  United  States  and  such  surplus  is  not 
necessary  for  the  welfare  or  defense  of  the  United  States,  licenses 
for  the  exportation  of  such  commodities  shall  be  limited  to  such 
stored  surplus  so  long  as  such  surplus  exists. 

■■if)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  tabulate  and  examine 
the  character  of  experts  to  neutral  states;  and  if  the  Board  finds 
(1)  that  commodities  in  any  major  cateiAory  are  being  imported 
from  the  United  S'ates  by  any  such  neutral  state  in  abnormal 
quantities.  i2i  tiiat  such  imports  arc  not  in  lieu  of  imports  pre- 
viously secured  from  belligerent  states,  and  i3i  that  such  imports 
are  not  for  tlieir  own  needs  but  are  being  transshipped  to  bel- 
ligerents, the  Bi^ard  shall  announce  such  finding,  nnd  tliereafter  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  such  neutral  state  with 
re-peet  to  sT.:ch  major  category  in  the  same  manner  and  to  tlic  same 
extent  a-  i;  uppii''-  ''■  '^ueh  belligerents. 

"(g)  The  B'-ard  shall  have  power  to  employ  and  fix  the  comp' n- 
satio'ii  of  such  oiTleers.  experts,  and  employees  as  it  deems  necessary 
for  the  performance  of  its  duties,  but  the  compensation  so  fixed 
shall  not  exceed  the  compensation  fixed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  ir>23.  as  amendod.  for  comparable  duties.  The  Board  is 
authorized  to  uti'ii'e  the  services,  information,  facilities,  and  per- 
sonnel of  'he  depaitments  and  agencies  in  the  executive  bran'^h  of 
the  Cover:. mi.t.  The  members  (;f  the  Buird  shall  serve  without 
additional  compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  oth.r  necessary  exj^en.ses  incurred  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  the  functions  vested  in  the  Board.  The  Board  is  author- 
ized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  i;s  functions  under  this  section. 

"(h)  During  any  period  m  which  the  pr^jvisions  of  this  section 
are  in  cfTect.  it  sliall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  or  trans- 
port, or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cau^e  to  be  exported  or 
transported,  from  th"  United  States  to  any  su 'h  stat"  during  any 
calendar  vear  any  such  commodities  in  excess  ef  the  qunta  so 
rstablished;  and  it  shi.ll  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  or 
transport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cau.se  to  be  cx- 
peried  or  transported  from  the  United  States  to  a:iy  such  state  any 
tuch  commodities  without  first  having  obtaine'd  a  license  t-herefor. 
(11  Till'  provisions  of  this  .section  shall  apply  only  during  a 
p  riL'd  in  v.h.  li  a  proe'.ama'ion  i.s.-nied  tir.der  the  atithorlty  cf  sec- 
tien  1   (a)   1.S  in  (ffec.  and  shall  cease  to  apply  to  any  state  named 
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in  any  such  proclamation  when  such  proclamation  has  been  revoked 
with  respect  to  such  state. 

'  COMPAT    ARF.AS 

"Seo  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  siction  1  (ai.  he  shall,  by  proclama- 
tion, define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  sliall  be  unlawful,  except 
ui.dir  stu'h  rol(>s  and  reouiations  as  may  l)e  prescribed,  for  any 
citiitcn  of  llie  United  States,  or  any  American  ves  el.  to  proc  -cd  into 
or  through  any  svich  combat  area:  Proiidfd,  That  no  delnutien  of 
combat  aieas  shall  permit  Aiiier.can  vesael.s  to  engage  in  ind.rcct 
commerce  wuli  beiligtieiils  by  trausshipnu  nts  at  or  tlirouoli  neu- 
tral p'.  rts, 

■■(b)  Whenever  the  Pres'dent  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  shall  recjuire  Americ.ui  \vssels 
to  curry  clear  dlstlnpuislnng  marks,  boih  "uy  tiay  and  by  ni;',ht.  and 
the  ships  of  any  state  which  duplicates  such  marks  or  uses  the 
American  flag  (.  n  rs  vessels  shall  be  barred  from  the  ports  of  the 
United  Statis  until  suth  time  as  the  President  is  satisfied  that 
such  duplicated  marks  ^.r  misu.-c  of  the  flag  have  ceased  or  been 
removed  from  every  ship  of  such  state. 

'■(c)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  th':-  provisions  of  this 
Secticyii  by  any  American  vessel,  or  any  owner  or  ofTicer  thereof,  or 
by  any  shipper,  such  vessel,  owner,  officer,  or  shij^per  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  fur  not  ninie  than  5  years,  or 
both.  Sh.ould  the  shipper  or  the  owner  of  such  vessel  b'.'  a  cor- 
poration, organization,  or  association,  each  officer  or  ciiiecie;r  pi.r- 
tieipatmg  m  the  violatioii  shall  bt>  held  liable  to  the  penalty  here- 
inabove prescribed.  In  case  of  the  violation  of  this  see:  ion  by  any 
citizen  travelinu'  as  a  j'a.-senger  such  paiisenger  may  l3e  fined  not 
more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

■■(d)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  modify  or  extend 
any  proclam.ation  issued  under  the  authority  of  tins  section,  and 
when  the  conditions  whirh  shall  have  caused  him  to  issue  any 
such  proclamation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  he  sliall  revoke  such 
proclamation  and  the  provisions  of  thus  section  -shall  thereupon 
cease  to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

"AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 

■'Sec  6.  The  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
traiif-i^ortation  by  ves.sels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and 
cortr(.l  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  safe  conduct 
granted  by  states  named  in  any  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  .section  1  (a),  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cross 
personnel,  medical  personnel,  and  medical  stipplle-e,  food  and  cloth- 
ing, for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

'TRAVEL  ON  VESSELS  OF  EELLUIERENT  STATES 

"Sec  7  (al  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any 
vessel  of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  such  rules  and  re^tilations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

'■(b)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  rc.-poct  to  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  ae  to  offenses  committed  prior  to 
such  revocation. 

'ARMING    OF    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    VESSEXS    rROHIBITED 

"Sec  8.  Wherever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
tinder  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful, until  such  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  any  American  vessel, 
engaged  in  commerce  with  any  foremn  state.  io  be  armed,  except 
with  small  arms  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the  President 
may  deem  necessary  and  shall  publicly  designate  for  the  preser- 
vation of  discipline  aboard  any  such  vessel. 

"FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec  9.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  cf  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States,  or  for  the 
United  States  or  an  instrumentality  of  the  United  States,  to  pur- 
chase, sell,  import,  exchange,  or  accept  as  security,  or  accept  as 
payment  for  any  goods  or  services,  bonds,  securities,  currency,  or 
other  obligations  of  the  government  of  any  state  named  in  such 
proclamation,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  any  such  state, 
or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  en  behalf  of  the  government  cf  any 
such  state,  unless  such  bond,  security,  debt,  or  other  obligation 
was  issued  and  outstanding  in  the  United  States  before  the  date  cf 
such  proclam.ation,  or  to  m.ake  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to 
any  such  government,  political  subdivision,  or  person.  Any  agree- 
ment, contract,  or  other  commitment  to  produce,  make,  sell,  or 
deliver  goods,  or  to  perform  any  service,  under  which  the  full 
face  value  of  the  contract,  agreement,  or  other  commitment  is  not 
paid  in  cash,  or  for  the  paym.ent  of  which  equivalent  cash  Is  not 
placed  in  escrow,  at  the  time  such  agreement,  contract,  or  other 
commitment  1^  entered  into,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  credit  within 
the  meaning  of  this  section.  Tlie  face  value  of  any  contingent  or 
open-end  agreement,  contract,  or  other  commitment  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  the  value  of  maximum  performance  thereunder.  In 
this  section  cash  shall  include  only  obligations  cr  lawful  money  cf 
the  United  States  or  certified  checks  drawn  upon  banks  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any  state.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  alto  apply  to  the  sale  by  any  person 
within  the  United  States  to  any  person  In  n  state  named  in  any 
such  proclamation  of  any  articles  cr  materials  listed  in  a  procla- 
mation Iseued  under  the  authority  of  section  H  (i)  :  Provided,  That 
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»ny  person  except  bank.i.  the  United  S'ates.  or  Instniment.ihtif^? 
<if  thi'  I'Lifd  States,  may  arqi;;re  ci.rrrncy  of  any  si:ch  stale  ar.d 
any  buuic  other  than  a  baiik  owned  by  the  United  States  nny 
acquire  such  mm ucy  up  to  10  percent  of  it.^  capitiil  and  surplvi- 
Nothing  In  this  serttnn  shall  prevent  any  bank  from  Investing 
sijch  currency  in  any  mann.T  so  long  as  the  piim  of  such  Inve-'- 
ment  and  such  currency  does  not  exceed  10  percent  of  its  capit.tl 
and  surplus 

"(b)  The  provl-sloris  of  this  pectlon  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal 
or  adJU'Trr^nt  rf  siuh  liidebtf-dness  as  may  have  been  outstanding 
in  the  United  Stat«*s  on  th°  date  of  surh  prorlamatlon 

"(cl  Whoever  shall  viclat*  any  of  the  prov;slorLs  of  this  section 
or  of  any  reg'iUitlcns  issued  tht-riLinder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof  be  fined  not  more  than  |=>0  000  or  impri-oned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  b»'  by  a  ccrpcratinn, 
onranlzatJon.  or  assoclutlrn  each  officf-r  or  director  thereof  partirl- 
patinp  In  the  vlolMtlon  yhall  be  liable  to  the  ponAl'v  herein  pre- 
scribed No  claim  ac  jtilred  through  any  Icnn  rr  cr^^dlt  extended, 
or  through  nnv  obligation  purchased  cr  acquired  in  violation  of 
thtf  Rpction  shall  be  enforceable  in  anv  court  f  f  law  or  equity 
wimin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Slates,  or  of  any  state. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  proclamatirn  is-ued  under  the  authority  of 
pectlon  1  (a)  shall  have  been  rf>vokPd  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  proMsloivs  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state  except  as  to  cfTf-nscs  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

"solicitation   and  coi.lzction   of   irNDS 

"Src  10  (a I  Whenever  the  Prestdent  shall  l-.ave  l.ssued  a  proc- 
lamation under  the  HUthority  of  section  1  (a).  It  shall  thereafter 
be  utilawful  for  any  person  within  thp  United  State-  to  solicit  or 
receive  anv  contrthutlrn  fr^r  or  on  behalf  wf  the  go\ernment  of 
any  state  nam*»d  in  .•■urh  picKlamailon  or  for  or  on  l)ehalf  of  any 
agent,  ins'ruiiif :italit>     or  .suppniter  of  any  such   stale. 

■  (bl  Nothing  in  this  si-ction  .shall  be  coii!>trUfd  to  prohibit 
the  solicitation  or  collection  of  fund.'?  to  be  u-sed  for  medical  aid 
and  atsLsUinco  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relit've  hun.an  suf- 
fering, when  such  sollcltitt ion  or  cullectiuii  of  fund.-?  is  nuivle  on 
behalf  of  and  for  uso  by  any  pt  rson  or  organization  which  U  net 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  <>t  In  aitl  nf  any  such  qcvernmtnt.  but  all 
such  Eolicltatlons  and  collections  of  fur.d'^  sh.i!l  be  In  accordance 
with  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regular loi.s  a.s  may  be 
prescribed 

"iCl  Whenever  any  proclamation  ls.^ued  und(  r  th>^  aMtlTori'v  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  b<  en  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereup<in  ctase  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  cflenses  committed  prior  to  .^uch 
ri-vocation. 

"AMfRiivN  Rrrrm.KS 

"Sfc  11  This  Joint  rrsolution  shall  not  applv  to  any  American 
republic  etiCiifcd  in  war  avtalnst  a  non-Amrrican  stale  or  states, 
provid>'<l  the  Ams^rican  republic  is  not  cooperating  with  u  nun- 
American  st.itc  or  states  in  .such  war. 

"FFyTRICnONS    on     VST.    CV     ^MFRir»N    T^RTS 

"Sec  12  (a)  Whenever,  durln,:  a:ty  war  m  which  the  United 
States  1.^  neutral,  the  Pre.<ident  cr  ai.y  p>  r*;  :::  t!-.<.:.ju:ito  author- 
ized by  htm  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel,  domestic 
or  f(ir''lc;n.  wbether  requlrii'g  clearance  or  not  is  about  to  carry 
out  cf  a  port  or  from  the  Jurl-cllction  of  the  Untied  Sta'es,  fuel, 
n>en  aim.-,  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  supplies,  dispatches, 
or  inform. .t ion  lo  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  cf  a  state 
r.amtxi  in  a  proclamation  Issued  under  t!ie  authority  cf  sec' ion 
1  (a),  but  the  evidence  1';  not  deeiiiod  sufTicutit  to  Justif',  for- 
bidding the  departure  of  the  vess«'l  as  proMdcd  fur  by  stcticn  1, 
title  V  chipter  30,  of  the  act  approved  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat. 
217  221  U  S  C.  1034  ed..  title  18.  sec  31 1.  and  if.  in  the 
I^rt'sident's  Judcmrnt.  such  action  will  serve  to  main'ain  peace 
bttwftii  the  United  S'nfs  and  foretfrn  s'.Htcs  cir  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  states  and  its  citi/ens.  or  to 
promote  the  security  or  m  utrality  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
have  the  p<  wer  and  It  sl-.all  be  his  duty  to  require  *  he  owner, 
ma.'^ter  or  pen-on  in  command  thereof,  tx-fore  departing  from  a 
pert  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  cf  the  United  States,  u-  give  a  bond 
to  the  United  States,  w.i.n  suf!icient  sureties,  m  such  amount  as  he 
shall  deem  proper,  condi'ior.ed  that  the  ve.ssel  will  not  deliver 
the  nie;..  .-r  ar.v  fuel,  supplies,  d.spalcius.  inf  Tm.iticn.  or  any 
part  fif  the  cargo,  to  anv  warship  t^itu-r.  vv  supply  ship  cf  a 
*tdte  named  in  a  pr._>cl.iinaiion  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section   1    (.11 

(b)  If  'lie  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by 
him  shall  hud  tnat  a  ve.-<.-el.  domestic  or  foreign.  In  a  port  cf 
the  t'n;ted  States,  has  previously  departed  from  a  port  or  from 
the  Jurisuiction  of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  deliv- 
ereil  meu,  fuel,  supplies,  ciispatclies,  information,  or  any  part  if 
lt5  cargo  to  a  warship  tender,  or  supply  ship  cf  a  state  named 
In  a  pnx-lamaticn  Usucd  ut.der  the  authority  of  section  1  la). 
he  may  prohibit  the  d-parttire  of  suth  veS4.el  during  the  duration 
of  the  war 

'Sec  13  (a)  Whenever  the  President  -ihall  have  U-ued  a  procla- 
mation under  section  1  lai  tht  submoru^vs  or  armed  merchant 
vessels  of  any  state  i.am'cl  :n  such  proclain;itton  shall  be  Consld- 
er«l  .ships  cf  war  and  sli.ui  be  acccrdid  only  such  treatm.ent  in  the 
perls  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  Slates  aa  Is  accorded  to 
aliips  of  war. 

"ibi  No  dispui.sed  armed  ves.st^:  with  ma.-ktKl  or  concealed  guns 
or  weap*T!-.s  of  any  sort  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  depart  from 
the  territorial  waters  oX  the  Un;ted  States,  and  tlie  ships  of  any 


sraV  which  pntnl.iv'  such  d.-.--'i:"d  armf^d  vessels  sh.all  be  barred 
from  ports  cf  the  Uit.i  U  Slates  ui.iil  iuch  time  as  the  Prcsidt  nt 
ts  sati-sfied  that  the  use  of  such  disguised  armed  vessels  has  beea 
dLscontmued. 

"NATTONAL    MCN'ITK)NS    CONTROL    BOARD 

"Skc  14.  (a)  Ther"  i.s  herebv  e=tabll.=hed  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Biard  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  B 'ard  i .  The  Board 
.•^hall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  sliall  be  chairman  and 
executive  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  cf  rhe  Treasury;  the  Sec- 
tary of  War;  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy;  the  Secretary  of  Commerce; 
two  \fembers  of  the  Senate,  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate;  and  two  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  be  appointed  by  thf*  Speaker  of  the  H^u.-e  of  Represent. t- 
tlves.  A  congressional  vacancy  In  tlie  mem.bershlp  of  the  Bo.ird 
shall  be  filled  In  the  same  manner  .is  the  oricmal  selection.  Except 
as  clhcrwise  provided  la  this  section,  cr  by  other  law.  the  adminis- 
tration of  this  secti  >n  ls  vested  in  the  S-.  cretary  of  State.  The 
Secretary  of  Stale  shall  promulgate  such  rules  and' regulations  with 
legard  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary 
to  carry  cut  Its  provisions.  The  Beard  shall  be  convened  by  lUe 
chairman  a:id  shall  hold  lit  least  one  meeting  a  year. 

"(bl  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  m.mufacluring. 
exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  antmuniiicn.  or  implements  of 
war  listed  in  a  pr-K-lamation  I'^sued  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
section (1)  cf  this  section,  whether  a.s  an  exporter,  importer,  mtinu- 
facturer,  cr  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
name,  or  business  name,  p  inclpal  place  of  bu.^iness.  and  phices  of 
business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the  amis,  ammunition, 
and  implements  cf  war  which  he  manufactiues.  imports,  or  exports. 

••(CI  E-.erv  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  cf  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implement.;  cf  War  which  he  exports,  imports,  or  manufac- 
tures: and  upon  such  notinratiun  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  .-uch  person  an  amended  certificate  of  retrist ration,  free  of  charge, 
w!i;ch  'htill  r'  main  valid  unii  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  original 
certihcate  E\'ery  person  required  to  register  under  the  provi.sion.s 
of  this  section  shall  pay  .i  ref^istratlon  fee  of  $100.  Upon  receipt 
of  the  required  reeisiration  fee.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Iseue 
a  registration  certificate  valid  for  5  yc.irs.  which  shall  be  renewable 
fcr  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the  pavment  fur  each  renewal  of 
a  fee  of  $100. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  nnv  jier-on  to  export,  or  attempt  to 
export,  from  the  United  States  to  any  uthcr  state,  anv  arm-,  ammu- 
nition, or  Implemr'nts  of  war  listed  in  a  proclamation  Lssued  ui.di  r 
th-  authority  of  subsection  (it  of  this  .sc-cticn,  or  to  import,  or 
attempt  to  import,  to  the  United  Spates  from  anv  other  state,  any 
of  the  arm";,  ammuni'inn.  or  implements  of  war  lis'ed  in  any  such 
proclamation,  with  ut  lirst  having  submitted  to  the  Board  the  name 
of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  having  obtained  a  license 
therefor 

"(e)  All  persons  requi'-ed  to  register  und'^r  this  section  shall  main- 
tain, subject  to  the  Inspection  cf  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  nny 
person  or  persons  designated  by  him.  such  i>emianent  records  of 
manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  Implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
prescribe. 

"(I)  Licenses  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  persons 
who  have  registered  as  herein  provided  for.  except  in  ca.«es  of  export 
or  import  licenses  where  the  export  of  arms,  amn.unition.  or  imple- 
ments of  war  would  be  In  violation  of  this  joint  re-olution  or  any 
other  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  v>'hich  the  United 
States  is  a  party,  in  which  cases  such  licenses  shidl  not  be  issued. 

"(gl  No  purchase  cf  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  cf  war 
shall  be  made  en  behalf  of  the  Uuitod  States  by  any  ofTicer,  e.v.ecu- 
tive  department,  or  independent  establishment  "of  the  Government 
from  any  person  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"(h)  Tlie  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  1 
and  July  1  of  each  year,  copies  cf  which  shall  be  distributed  as 
are  ither  repoits  transmuted  to  Ccnttres.;  Such  reports  shall 
c  nt.'.m  -U'.  h  it.fcrnntio.n  and  data  collec-,  d  bv  the  Baard  as  may 
be  considered  of  value  in  the  deierraii.alion  of  quest lo-ts  connected 
with  the  control  of  trade  m  arms,  amniui.iiicr..  ai.d  .mplcments 
cf  war.  mclud.ng  the  r.ani-'  of  the  purcnaser  and  U.e  term.,  of  sale 
made  under  such  hcenM-  Tlie  Board  shall  iticlude  in  such  repor'.^ 
a  list  ol  all  persons  recjuired  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution  and  full  Information  concerning  the  licenses 
issued  hereunder,  including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
terms  of  sale  made  under  such  licence, 

"(11  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  fiom  time  to  tinv»  a  l.~:  ,,f  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ajnmuuition,  and  impltinenis  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  tnis  resLluii<..n. 

"REGULATIONS 

'•Sfx-  15.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  ptOBlulgate  such 
rules  and  regulat.ons.  liot  Incoit.-isieni  with  law,  as  may  be  nece  — 
eary  and  proper  to  carry  cut  any  of  tlie  provisions  of  this  Joint 
resoluticn.  and  he  may  txeici.se  any  power  or  au;hority  conferred 
on  h.m  by  tlu.s  Joint  rrse>.ution  through  such  officer  or  offlceri 
or  agency  or  abtncit  s,  as  he  shall  direct. 

"GENaLAL    PENALTY    PRO\^SION 

"Sec  18  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  th*"  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  regulat'on  i.ssued  pursuant 
thereto    where    a    specilic    penalty    is    not    htrem    prov.ded.    such 
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up'^n 
oned 


conviction.    s!^..ill    be    fit.od    not    more 


not  m>  re  tla'U  2  years,  or  both. 

■"DEFINITION-S 

"Sec    17    F'-r  tlie  ptiri)r=ec.  of  this  jiiint   r.^f  Ititlon — ■ 
•"(a)   The  term  'United  States'  when  used  m  a  itC' 'Etraphlcal  sense 
Includes  the   se\eral   St.U*  -   nnd  Territories,   i!,e   in-iiiitr  iiusscssions 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  Phil.ppiiic  IsL.nds).  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  District  of  Coluir.bia. 

"(b)  The  term  'j^erson'  iixlud' s  a  partr.er=h:p,  conipany.  associa- 
tion, or  public  or  priv..te  cori:)oration,  a-  well  as  a  n.itural  person, 

"(c)  Th.e  term  'vcs.sel'  means  every  descript.cn  of  watercraft  and 
p.lrcraft  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  en, 
unoer.  or  vwv  water. 

"(di  Tile  tern.i  'American  vrsscl'  mean;'  any  vess«^  documented, 
and  any  .iiicTaf  re-istercd  cr  licensed,  under  the  laws^f  the  United 
Slal.-s  *; 

"(el  The  term  'sti'.te'  shall  include  natu  n,  gcvtrnmeni.  end 
country 

"(f)  Tlie  term  'clti/en'  shall  Include  nny  individual  owme  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  a  partnership,  company,  or  asso  lalion 
composed  m  whole  cr  m  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  S'lates.  and 
any  corporation  oiL-ani/ed  and  exlstmc  under  the  law  a  of  the  Un.ted 
States  as  delined  m  subsection  (a)   of  this  section. 

"m)  The  terms  'bonds,'  'securities,'  or  'other  oblieations'  shall 
include  every  debt,  claim,  title,  ownership,  or  interest,  and  every 
instrument  evidencing  any  of  them. 

"lb)  Tlie  term  'currency'  shall  include  all  forms  of  the  lawful 
ntoney  of  any  st.ite  n.tmed  m  any  proclamation  issued  under  section 
1  (a)  and  bank  balances  carried  m  such  current y. 

"SCPARABILITY   OF  PROVISIONS 

"Src  18  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  cr  the 
npp.lKatinn  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  the  application  cf  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"APPROPRIATIONS 

"Srr  19.  Tliere  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  time 
to  time,  out  of  any  money  m  th-  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  amounts  as  may  be  neces-ary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
and  accomplish  the  purposes  cf  this  Joint  resolution. 

"REPEALS 

"Sec  20  Tlie  joint  resolution  of  Autjust  31,  1935.  as  amended,  and 
the  Joint  rcscliuion  of  January  8,  1937,  are  hereby  repealed;  but 
offenses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitur'^s.  or  liabilities  incurred 
under  either  of  such  Joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Joint  resolution  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and  suits 
and  prix-eedin^s  fur  \iclaiions  of  either  of  such  Joint  resolutions  or 
of  any  rule  cr  regulation  iSsued  pursuant  thereto  may  be  commenced 
and  prc.srcuied.  m  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if 
fcuch  Joint  resolutions  had  not  been  n  pealed. 

'  Sfo  21  This  joint  re.-olutiuu  may  be  cited  as  the  'Neutrality  Act 
cf   1939  ■  " 

ADDKESS    BY   SEN.ATOR    \V,^LSH   AT    DEDICATION    OF    CAL\1N    COOLIDGE 

BRIDGE 

I  Mr.  Lodge  a.=ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recokd  an  address  delivered  by  Senator  Walsh  at  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Calvin  Coolidgc  Bridge  at  Northampton,  Ma.'^s.. 
on  Columbus  Day,  October  12,  1939,  ■which  appears  in  the 
Apixnidix.  1 

GRAVES  OF  UNITED  STATES  WAR   DEAD  IN   FRANCE 

I  Mr.  MiNTON  at-ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  aitule  by  Lorenzo  Martin,  Wa.shingtcn  cor- 
re.^iKindtnt  of  the  Lnui.-^villc  Tim(>s.  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  graves  of  United  States  war  dead  in  France,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL   FROM   PITTSBURGH   PRE.SS   RELATIVE   TO  COVZRNOR   JAMES 

I  Mr.  GuFFEV  t'.-kcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Pittsburgh  Press  of  October 
22,  1939,  relative  to  G  vernor  James,  of  Pennsylvania,  which 

appt  .li.s  in  the  App'.'ndix.j 

PROPAGANDA.   rrACE    rr.TPAREDNESS ADDP.ESS  EY  SENATOR  WALSH 

!Mr.  Walsh  a.^ki  d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recofid  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  Holyoke,  Mass.,  on 
Ltibor  Day,  1939,  on  the  subject  Proj^aganda,  Peace,  and 
Prof)aiedness,  Vvhich  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

CONTROLLING  WAR  PROFITS — ADDRESS  EY  SENATOR  O'MAHONEY 

!Mr.  O'Mahoney  ask^'d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  him  to  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  Ninth  Annual  Forum  on  Current  Problems 
a^  th-^  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel.  New  York.  N.  Y.,  on  October 
25.  1939,  en  the  subject  Controlling  War  Profits,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 


THE  PATH  TO  PEACE — ADDRESS   DY  SENATOR   BARBOUR 

[Mr.  Austin  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Barbour  on 
October  24,  1939,  on  the  subject  The  Path  to  Peace,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR     TAFT    TO    AMERICAN    FEDERATION    OF    LABOR 

CONVENTION 

[Mr.  GuRNEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  addres^s  delivered  by  Senator  Taft  to  the  con- 
vention of  the  Aniei-ican  Federation  of  Labor  on  October  6, 
1939,  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SUBVERSIVE    ACTIVITIES    IN    THE    UNITED     STATES — STATEMENT     BY 
REV.  REMBERT  OILMAN  SMITH 

[Mr.  Lee  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  the  Reverend  Rembcrt  Oilman  Smith, 
representing  the  Oklahoma  League  Against  Communism, 
Nazi-ism,  and  Fascism,  entitled  "Repeal  the  Embargo,"  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PENDING  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION — ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 

I  Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News 
of  Septem.ber  30,  1939,  by  John  T.  Flynn,  entitled  "Plain 
Economics,"  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

RELATIONS   BZTV,'ZZN  UNITED   STATES   AND   CANADA 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  number  of 
letters  from  Canadians  in  regard  to  some  incidents  that  have 
occurred  in  discussions  in  this  country  with  regard  to  rela- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  One  of  those 
letters  I  have  answered.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  my  answer  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

October  23,  1939. 
Miss  Helen  McPherson, 

Box  67,  Vulcan.  Alberta.  Canada. 

Dear  Miss  McPherson  :  I  have  your  letter  and  have  read  It,  not 
only  with  deep  interest  but  in  complete  sympathy  with  your  views 
as  to  the  relations  which  should  obtain  between  your  country  and 
mine.  And  1  venture  to  declare,  without  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  correctness  of  my  statement,  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  not  only  greatly  respect  and  admire  our  Canadian  neighbors 
but  they  trust  them  as  few  people  ever  trusted  another  people. 
Th.ere  are  no  seeds  of  estrangement  anywhere  in  this  country  that 
I  know  of.  no  reason  fcr  distrust,  and  no  occasion  for  debating  the 
possibilities  of  trouble. 

Are  not  the  relations  between  our  countries  without  precedent — 
no  fears,  no  hatred,  no  enmity,  no  distrust,  on  either  side  cf  the 
border  line?  Then  why  debate  or  discuss  the  subject?  Let's  leave 
it  all  to  the  people.  The  people  of  the  United  States  and  Canada 
will  liave  no  trouble  and  will  get  along  magnificently,  as  they  have 
in  tlie  past,  if  they  are  Just  permitted  to  go  their  own  way  and 
attend  to  their  own  business. 

After  reading  the  effect  upon  the  comm.on  people  of  Japan  of 
Ambassador  Grew's  statement,  I  thought  what  a  blessing  it  would 
be  all  over  this  round  globe  if  the  people  knew  more  and  were 
permitted  to  have  mere  say  about  supposed  controversies  and 
suite- men  less  My  feeling  is,  let  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  alone. 

If  the  people  of  Canada  are  ever  attacked,  which  se^ms  a  rather 
remote  probability,  and  desire  our  help,  it  will  be  tim.e  enough  to 
d, splay  cur  military  possibilities  and  our  willingness  to  assist 
them.  If  the  people  of  Canada  desire  to  char.ge  their  relationship 
to  their  mother  country  and  seem  to  need  advice,  we  will  always 
liavp- sufficient  of  that  article  on  hand.  and.  Judging  the  future  by 
the  past.  wiU  be  willing  to  distribute  it  freely. 

M  ss  McPbcrson.  I  really  have  not  been  able  to  take  this  matter 
seriously,  and  that  is  not  out  cf  too  little  interest  in,  or  respect  for, 
Cana^la,  but  too  much. 

When  I  study  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  I  conclude  if  anybodv  needs  advice  r.nd  counsel, 
it  is  not  Canada.  When  I  read  Premier  Kin;.;'s  recent  statement, 
■"ihe  Idea  that  every  20  years  this  country,  whicli  ha-s  dene  all  It 
can  to  run  itself.  s!j->uld  feel  called  upon  to  save  p'Tiodically  a 
continent  which  ci-.nnot  run  Itself,  seems  to  nie  a  nichtmare  and 
sheer  niadne.ss.  •  •  •  In  a  war  to  save  the  liberty  of  others 
and  thus  cur  own,  we  sl.ould  not  sacrilice  our  ow;i  liberty  or  our 
own  unity."  I  conclude  that  if  anyone  en  this  continent  needs  a 
reUaptism  of  Americanism,  it  is  not  Canada. 

You  suggest  that  I  take  certain  steps  or  do  certain  things  In 
the  way  of  clearing  up  this  misunderstanding.  My  Influence  Is 
limited  to  a  very  sincere  expre.-sion  of  niy  own  views.  :>_s  I  have 
above  indicated  them:  to  wit.  that  the  friendship  of  our  peoples 
Is  as  solid  as  a  rock,  and  that  the  border  line  between  the  United 
States  and  Canada  is  one  border  line  which  even  statesmen  cannot 
break  down  or  mangle. 
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I  rrpent,  your  letter  ts  mo.=  t  tnt.^res'lne  and  the  sinccirst  rrprf-c- 
Blon  of  rr.'porr  j  cnn  nf^r-r  fo  vnn  nnd  t^  Thf>  fv^ple  of  your  country 
ti  to  pay,  Let's  travfl  ivlonk'  undisturbed  th**  path  which  we  have 
so  g)r>nou.vIy  marJctd  nut  for  ourj^lvt-s-  poace,  friciKlsLip.  and  com- 
mt'ic*".  with  Just  a  lltlU>  mod;:ica*ion  cf  our  trade  ajjieriuents.  if 
you  flf.d  it  posMble  to  let  us  ha\e  it  But  we  will  not  qu^u-rd  with 
you  evfn  ahout  that 

With  Rrpaf  respt^-t.  I  am. 
Vfry  sincerely. 

Wm    E   Borah. 

NEt'TKALITV   .fND    PZ.\CZ   OF   TilT.   rXITED   STATES 

Tlif  S<  little  resum.'d  the  consideration  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution *H  J.  Ro:..  .i06'.  Neutrahty  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  ibtained  the  Hnor. 

M:-   CLARK  of  M..N.^ruri.     Mr.  Pre.^idCTit 

Tiv  VICE  TKErJIDENT.  Do.  .s  the  Senator  f;om  New 
Mex:c-<<  yii  :d  to  th.c  Serintor  from  Mis/oiin? 

Mr   CHAVEZ.     I  y.eld 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.'^souri.  M-.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to 
take  the  S<''nator  from  N.",v  Mexico  ctT  his  feet,  but  in  order 
that  an  imv  ndnirrit  i:;ay  be  pfnd'.ntr,  (or  I  understand  no 
amendnK-nt  is  new  pend;ncr.  I  offer  the  anicndnunt  which 
I  .send  to  the  de-k. 

Ttie  VICE  PRESn^ENT.  Without  obj-ction,  the  cUrk  will 
i.tat.'  tfie  amcncim  nt. 

Tli'  Cuiif  Clerk.  It  is  propo>ed  to  str.ke  out  section  11 
and  m  l.eu  iht-rtut  to  inM'rt; 

Sfi     11   la'     Di;r.i;^;  a:.y  ■^.iv  in  v  hu  h  'he  Unit  d  Skater,  Is  neutral 

If  shrill  be  unl.iwfal  for  the  armed  m. ■'■chant  vc.-els  vi  a  belhi^erfnt 

^foreKu  state  to  enter  a  port  or  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United 

States  or  depart    therefrom   except   under   the   same   conditions   as 

other  na',  al  surtLice  w-.s-sels  ol  belluerent  foreit^n  sta'..^^-. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  before  proceeding  with  my 
few  br'.et  remarks  let  me  say  to  the  Chair  and  to  Senators 
Ih.rL  I  am  taking  the  tinif^  from  my  amendment  time. 

Durmt;  the  past  I  have  taken  veiy.  very  little  of  the  time 
of  the  Senate  in  d-ba'e,  I  consider  th^  ptT.J.ine;  matter  cf 
such  importance  that  I  know  the  Senate  at  this  time  will 
indulge  ir.e  wlv'.-;  I  -'ate  some  historical  facts  wVh  reference 
to  the  m.aitcr  ii-.  ri'i'S'icn. 

I  have  &Afi.  deep  and  wide  Into  Governm  nt  docuin-i^nts 
and  matters  ot  record  in  order  to  try  to  Rive  tht^  Senate  .some 
facts,  not  for  the  purpose,  if  you  please,  of  trying  to  convince 
anyone  or  trying  to  chance  his  mode  of  thinklni--',  ci  in  any 
way  to  criticize  tho.H''  who  may  fa\'or  the  le^'i.-lation  now 
proposed,  but  only  for  the  Record  and  for  the  benefit  cf  the 
Aiv.eiican  people. 

Th:s  yrar  we  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  annl- 
verj-ary  of  the  Conjires^  of  the  United  States.  Evtryone  was 
there — the  President,  the  Supreme  Court,  and  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress — the  three  coordinate  branches  of  our 
Go\ernmtnt  to  which  are  entru.^ted  the  executive,  judicial, 
and  legal  functions  which.  v\hen  balanced,  constitute  oiu' 
demccracy. 

I  still  beLeve  in  Washington.  I  am  sufficiently  old- 
fashioned  to  feel  that  lie  is  a  living  thing  in  th.e  United 
Stati's. 

Tills  celebration  was  under  the  direction  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  AfT.ius  Cemniitlee  of  the  House,  as  was  also 
the  sesQU'.centenni.il  of  George  Washington's  birth. 

We  adopted  a  resolution  under  the  terms  of  which  100  000 
copies  of  our  proceedings  were  ordered  printed.  Tliese  w^re 
distributed  to  many  of  our  fellow  citizens,  so  that  they  might 
feel  proud  of  the  traditional  place  that  Congress,  the  greatest 
deliberative  body  in  the  world,  has  achieved  in  the  century 
and  a  half  of  its  exist,  nee. 

In  this  way  we  ha\e  brought  home  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  the  work  cf  Congress.  Today  all  eyes  are 
focused  upon  our  deliberations,  and  a  genuine  prayer  ema- 
nates from  the  people  that  we  shall  choose  a  course  that  vnll 
lead  us  into  the  green  pastures  of  a  fruitful  and  lasting 
peace 

Piior  to  this  happy  event  we  have  long  had  a  traditional 
ceremony  on  the  22d  day  of  February  of  every  year  com- 
memorating the  birth  of  George  Washington,  upon  which 
occasion  one  of  my  distmgiushed  colleagues  reads  our  first 
President's  Farewell  Address.    It  vi-ill  be  recaUed  that  at  the 


last  session  we  heard  cur  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Ohio  !Mr.  T.^FT  1  read  the  following: 

Observe  go..a  f.mh  and  Justice  towards  all  nations,  cultivate 
pc.w  and  harmony  with  all.  Religion  and  morality  cnj<i!n  this 
conduct,  and  cm  it  be  that  good  policy  dOv^s  not  equally  enjoin  if 
It  will  be  worthy  ct  a  free,  enliphtened.  and.  at  no  distant  period. 
a  great  nation,  to  give  to  mankind  the  m.ign'inimous  and  to) 
no.il  exaniple  "^f  a  peop>  ,i'.\'.  ays  puided  by  an  exalted  Justice  and 
bene\o!enee  Who  can  doubt  hut.  m  the  course  cf  time  and  thlrc,, 
the  fruit.s  of  such  a  plan  wruld  richly  repay  any  tempKirary  ad- 
vantages which  n;igl.t  be  lest  bv  a  steaciv  adherence  to  it;  can  It  be 
that  Providence  luto  not  coiuiected  the  permanent  felicity  r.f  n 
nation  with  Its  vir:uL'?  The  experiment,  at  least,  is  rccommendi  d 
by  every  sentiment  which  ennobles  human  nature.  Ala>!  is  it 
rendered  imp'T-ssible  by  its  vices? 

In  the  execution  of  such  a  plan,  nothing  Is  more  essenti.il  th.m 
that  permanent,  inveterate  antipathies  against  particular  nations 
and  pa.-tlonate  attachnv^nts  for  others,  sjn  ukl  be  excluded:  and 
that,  in  place  of  them.  Just  and  amicable  feelings  towards  all  should 
be  cultivated.  The  nation  which  Indulges  towards  another  an 
habitual  hatred,  or  an  habitual  fondness.  Is  in  some  degree  a  slave. 
It  is  a  slave  to  its  animosity  nr  to  its  affection,  ei'her  of  which  is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  from  it.=  duty  and  it-^  interest  Antipathy 
In  one  nation  against  another,  disposes  each  more  readily  to  offer 
Insult  and  Injury,  to  lay  hold  of  slight  causes  of  umbrage,  and  to 
be  haughty  and  intractable  when  accidental  or  trifling  occasions 
of  dispute  occur.  Hence,  frequent  collisions,  obstinate,  envenomed, 
and  bloody  contests  Ttie  nation,  prompted  by  111  will  and  re- 
sentment, sometimes  Impels  to  war  the  government,  contrary  to 
the  best  calculations  of  policy.  The  government  sometimes  par- 
ticipates in  the  national  propensity,  and  adopts  through  passion 
what  reason  would  reject;  at  other  times,  It  makes  the  animosity 
of  the  nation  subservient  to  projects  cf  hostility,  inst'gated  by 
pride,  ambition,  and  other  sinister  and  pernicious  motives.  The 
peace  often,  sometimes  perhaps  the  liberty  of  nations,  has  been  the 
victim. 

S^  likewise  a  pas'=ionate  attachment  of  onf  nati-:n  fnr  an  t her 
prcduces  a  variety  of  evils  Svmpathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  illusion  of  an  imatmary  common  mti-rest.  in  ca^es 
wnere  no  real  comm  ui  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  other,  bi-trays  the  frrmer  into  a  participation  in 
the  quarrels  and  wur.s  of  the  latter,  wih  ait  ad  qitate  mducem-nts 
cr  justifications.  It  lends  al.«o  to  concessions,  to  the  f,ivorit'>  n.aion, 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
natten  making  thf>  concessions,  by  unneces.-ariiy  parting  with  what 
ought  t'-:  have  been  retained,  and  by  exciting  JeH:ou«y  ill  will,  and 
a  disposition  to  r-'taliate  in  the  parties  from  whom  equal  privileges 
are  withheld:  and  it  gives  to  ambitious,  co-iupted  or  deluded  citi- 
zens who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  r.atinn  facility  to  betray 
rr  sacrifice  the  Interests  of  thetr  own  country,  without  cdium.  some- 
times even  with  popularity:  gilding  with  the  appearances  of  a  vir- 
tuous sense  cf  obligation,  a  commendable  deference  for  public 
opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  croiTd.  the  base'  or  foolisli  com- 
pliances of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infatuat.nji 

As  avenues  to  foreign  influence  in  innumei Mble  ways,  such  at- 
tachment-; are  particularly  alarming  to  the  truly  en'ighter.ed  at  d 
in!' pend'-nt  piitr.o*  How  many  (  pportunities  do  they  afford  to 
tamper  with  d  imest  c  factions,  to  practice  the  arts  of  seduction,  to 
mi^ieiid  public  cpinien.  to  influence  or  awe  the  public  councils! — 
Su;  h  an  att.ichment  of  a  small  cr  weak,  towards  a  great  and  power- 
ful ni'icn.  d'lnms  the  former  to  be  the  satellite  of  the  latter 

Acainst  the  insldiovis  wiles  cf  foreign  Influence,  (I  conjure  \e'i  to 
believe  me  fellow  cltl^t•ns.)  the  Jealou-y  ci  a  free  people  ou^lu  to 
bo  constantly  awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that  for- 
eign Influence  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  cf  republican  govern- 
ment. But  that  jealousy,  to  be  useful,  mut-t  be  impartial,  else  it 
becomes  the  lnstr\;ment  of  the  very  In'liience  to  be  avoided.  Instead 
of  a  defense  agtiin.-t  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign  nation 
and  exce.--sive  dislike  for  another,  cause  those  whom  they  actuate 
to  see  dancer  only  on  one  side,  and  serve  to  veil  ami  evt  n  second 
the  arts  of  Influence  on  the  other.  Real  patriots,  who  m.iy  reMst 
the  intrigues  of  tlie  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  su^peited  and 
odious.  Willie  Its  tools  and  do;  •■>  u.>urp  the  applause  and  contidence 
of  the  people,  to  surrender  th-'ir  mtcri'yt-;. 

The  ereat  rule  cf  conduct  for  us.  In  retrard  to  foreipn  nations,  is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  (.cnnection  hs  po.'^t,ble  So  far  as  we  have  already  fjrnied 
ercacemcnts,  let  them  be  fulfilled  with  perteci  i^-ood  faitii  Here 
let  us  stop. 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  u.s  have  none,  or  a 
very  rcm-'te  relation.  Ilenct  <he  must  be  ensag'i^d  in  frequent  ccn- 
troversies.  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  thi-refcre,  it  mu£t  he  unwise  in  us  to  Implicate 
ourselves,  by  ar'lficiul  tle-^.  m  the  ordinary  vicls.'iitudes  of  lier 
politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friend- 
ship's cr  cnmi'ies. 

Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  riifT'-rent  course  If  we  remain  one  p'^~p!e,  under  an 
efficient  government,  the  period  is  not  lar  ofl  when  we  may  defy 
material  injury  from  external  annoyance,  wlien  we  may  take  such 
an  at'itude  as  will  cause  the  ncutrnliry  w»'  may  at  any  time  rr>solve 
upon  to  be  .scrupulously  respected;  when  belligerent  nations,  under 
the  lm.p>^s.sibilitv  of  making  acquisitions  upon  us.  will  not  llgh.tly 
hazard  the  giving  us  provocation,  when  we  m.av  chot-se  peace  or 
war.  as  our  Uitertst,  guided  by  Justice,  shall  couii^^el. 
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V.'h.v  foreco  the  advantages  of  so  pecvilia'-  n  situation?  Why  quit 
cur  ..wii  to  '-tand  upon  foieittn  ground.'  Why,  by  interweaving  our 
destiny  with  that  nf  any  jiart  of  Eurojie,  entanV'le  our  peace  and 
pr.  sperity  m  the  toils  of  Eurepeun  aiubiticn,  nv.ilship,  interest, 
liumor.  er  c.. price? 

Why  do  we  celebrate  Washington's  Birthday?  To  remind 
us  of  h:s  sound  advice  and  wi.sdom,  needed  more  now  than 
e\t  r  before  m  our  hi.story. 

Fi'om  the  moral  or  humanitarian  standpoint  I  do  not  con- 
done, but  condemn,  many  of  the  thini;s  that  liave  been  done 
by  Hitkr  and  Stalm.  Actually  there  is  no  Senator  present 
\v!u!  lias  a  croaltr  admiration  for  Great  Britain  than  have  I. 

Reviewing  the  contributions  of  the  British  people  to  liberty 
in  Its  many  forms,  we  find  that  on  the  field  of  Runnymede 
tlie  great  charter  of  freedom  from  untoward  oppres.sion,  the 
Marna  Carta,  was  wrested  from  King  John  on  June  15.  1215. 

Upon  ."-everal  occasions  thereafter  tlie  rulers  of  Britain 
were  confronted  with  this  same  fierce  love  of  liberty.  In 
1628  Charles  I  was  compelled  by  the  Commons  to  grant  the 
petition  of  right.  In  1688  James  II  was  obliged  to  leave  the 
thvono.  and  William  and  Mary  v.cre  invited  by  the  Parlia- 
ment to  rule  England  on  a  constitutional  basis.  The  decla- 
nr:on  of  rights,  which  these  monarchs  promised  to  observe, 
\va  -  the  result. 

The  great  reform  bill  of  1832  saw  an  extension  cf  the  right 
cf  sufTrape.  Similar  legislative  enactments,  admitting  many 
more  of  tJie  Briti.h  people  to  p:n  ticipation  m  the  political 
life  of  Great  Biitain,  were  adopted  during  the  course  of  the 
nineteenth  centiu-y  until  finally  aftfi-  the  World  War, 
woman  suffrage  made  the  British  people  politically  rc^pon- 
.sibie.  Nor  can  we  forget  that  our  common  law  came  to  us 
by  tl;e  gradual  evolution  of  the  Enpli.'h  people. 

These  things  in  Britain's  past  excite  my  fueling  of  admira- 
tion. Fortitude  and  endurance,  such  as  those  instilled  on 
the  football  fields  of  Rugby.  Eton,  Harrow,  and  the  other 
publ:c  schools,  enabled  a  relatively  small  population  to  govern 
an  empire  cf  some  450.000.000  people. 

But  m  .'•pitc  of  my  admiration  and  my  innate  capacity  for 
emotional  attachment,  my  duty  is  to  the  United  States. 

I  will  not  permit  any  sentiment  to  prevent  me  from  heed- 
in.::  the  admonitions  of  the  Father  of  his  Country  which  I 
ha\e  just  read  to  you.  My  duty  is  to  the  Ainerican  people, 
and  to  the  American  people  alone. 

THE    MOR.M     I.SSUE 

Today  we  hear  much  of  the  moral  issue — a  stirring  appeal 
to  cur  crusading  instinct.  Yet  what  is  the  morality  that 
tmderlies  the  present  conflict  in  Europe?  Or  is  there  any? 
What  has  been  the  tortuous  course  of  the  past  few  months? 
First,  we  learn  that  Britain  and  France  seek  to  cajole  or 
induc^  Russia  to  enter  into  an  alliance  or  an  arrangement. 
Next,  Russia  has  participated  in  the  spoils  of  conquest. 
Poland  lies  dismembered.  Yet  Britain  guaranteed  Polish 
independence  against  any  external  aggression.  Has  Britain 
declared  war  on  Russia?  Is  that  failure  explained  by  stating 
Ih.ii  "Poland  is  no  more."  cr  is  that  a  tacit  recognition  of 
tlie  validity  of  Poland's  conquest? 

Latest  reports  inform  us  that  Britain  not  only  has  not  de- 
clared war  on  Russia,  but  has  actually  m.ade  a  trade  treaty 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  By  this  treaty  Britain  may  carry  on 
Its  trade  with  Russia,  and  it  is  even  possible  that  British 
goods  may  find  their  way  into  Germany.  All  this,  I  take  it, 
IS  in  the  interest  of  international  justice  and  loyalty,  and 
the  rescue  of  an  obliterated  state.  Is  not  the  fundamental 
question  one  of  force  on  both  sides,  and  not  one  of  right? 
Th.  re  are  altogether  too  many  factors  which  do  not  jibe  to 
pernut  this  to  be  called  a  moral  crusade. 

I  contend  that  there  is  no  moral  crusade;  that  the  issue 
is  not  one  of  international  morality.  In  the  words  of  a  keen 
observer  now  occupying  a  responsible  position  in  our  Govern- 
ment: 

But  it  Is  said  America  Is  not  now  asked  to  fight  but  merely  to 
IriKl  Its  support  to  England  to  keep  peace.  "Keep  peace"  how? 
By  proml.ses,  express  or  Implied,  that  should  war  come  we  will  be 
on  the  side  of  England.  "Lend  supfwrt?"  What  does  that  mean? 
It  IS  but  the  traditional  English  balance -of -power  doctrliie,  and  we 
are  asked  to  become  an  adjunct  to  It.    We  have  already  noted  the 


anything  but  peaceful  consequences  of  that  doctrine,  that  com- 
petent observers,  like  Lecky  and  Fay,  report  that  it  has  "produced 
lar  more  wars  than  it  prevented"  and  that  "if  it  occasionally 
prevents  small  war,-,  it  makes  more  iieneral  and  devastating  war 
when  It  comes."  Why  should  we  think  that  the  result  of  that  game 
will  be  different  if  we  engage  in  It? 

I  have  quoted  from  Jerome  Frank,  Save  America  First  (2d 
CQ..  1938,  p.  161 1. 

Therefore  let  us  not  furnish  arms  and  munitions  in  fur- 
therance of  a  "moral  obligation"  which  is  not  there,  at  the 
risk  of  our  own  participation  and  possible  self-destruction. 

WHAT    IN    LAW    IS    NELTRALITY? 

Mr.  President,  I  propose  to  take  up  today  certain  aspects 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  306  and  the  amendments  now 
under  consideration.  This  is  possibly  the  most  confusing 
and  confu'^ed  issue  this  body  has  faced.  Three  questions  of 
primary  importance  present  themselves  immediately: 

First.  What  is  neutrality,  or  should  I  say,  what  is  the 
American  concept  of  neutrality? 

Second.  What  action  on  our  part  will  best  further  that 
policy? 

Third.  What  effect  will  our  action  have  upon  the  internal 
condition  cf  the  United  States? 

The  mere  statement  of  these  questions  results  in  a  realiza- 
tion of  the  sheer  impossibility  of  answering  any  one  of  them 
in  an  arbitrary  or  dogmatic  manner. 

Neutrality  is  a  relatively  recent  development  in  interna- 
tional law;  it  is  not  a  principle  upon  which  all  authorities  are 
agreed.  I  turn  to  judicial  precedent,  one  of  the  recognized 
sources  of  international  law.  Possibly  the  most  frequently 
cited  American  judicial  definition  of  the  term  was  given  by 
Mr.  Chief  Justice  Fuller,  speaking  for  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  in  the  case  of  T}ie  Three  Fricjids  (166  U.  S. 
1.  (1897)): 

Neutrality,  strictly  speaking,  consists  In  abstinence  from  any 
participation  in  a  public,  private,  or  civU  war,  and  in  impartiality 
of  conduct  toward  both  parlies.     •      •      • 

The  first  essential  of  a  neutral  policy,  according  to  this 
generally  accepted  definition  is  nonaction  rather  than  action 
dming  the  continuation  of  hostilities  abroad.  The  applica- 
tion of  this  judicial  definition  to  the  present  proposal  to 
change  the  neutrality  legislation  now  in  force  carries  home 
the  point  that,  while  the  definition  itself  is  relatively  simple, 
interpretations  of  it  has  been  seen  to  vary  considerably, 
dependent  upon  the  meaning  given  to  its  various  terms. 

Basically,  then,  the  question  is,  Will  a  change  in  our  export 
policy  be  an  act  of  partiality  with  respect  to  one  or  the  other 
of  the  belligerents?  In  this  cormection  I  can  do  no  better 
than  to  quote  the  definition  of  neutrality  which  was  used 
by  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth  President  of  the  United  States, 
when  he  was  Secretary  of  State: 

By  the  principles  of  international  law  the  state  of  neutrality 
recognizes  the  causes  cf  both  parties  as  Just;  that  is.  it  avoids  all 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest  (John  Quincy  Adams  to 
Albert  Gallatin,  Instructions  to  U.  S,  Ministers,  vol.  Vin.  p.   184). 

Is  it  not  possible  that  some  of  our  colleagues  have  over- 
locked  this  basic  element  of  neutrality?  Can  we  reconcile 
certain  of  the  statements  relative  to  a  desire  to  aid  France 
and  England  with  a  sincere  determination  to  refrain  from 
engaging  in  their  war?  If  lack  of  prudence  and  foresight  has 
engulfed  them  in  another  one  of  Europe's  interminable  con- 
flicts, must  a  similar  lack  of  prudence  and  foresight  bring  It 
to  us?  Yes,  Mr.  President,  we  realize  then  that  hindsight  is 
better  than  foresight — but  ours  is  the  duty,  nay,  the  necessity, 
of  having  foresight,  and,  I  insist,  a  greater  foresight  than 
we  had  in  1914-17.  An  oimce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound 
of  ctire. 

In  his  annual  message  of  December  2,  1897,  President  Mc- 
Kinley  said: 

Cuba  Is  again  gravely  disturbed.  An  Insurrection  in  some  respects 
more  active  than  the  last  preceding  revolt,  which  continued  from 
1868  to  1878,  now  exists  In  a  large  part  of  the  eastern  interior  of 
the  Island  menacing  even  some  populations  on  the  coast.  Besides 
deranging  ttie  commercial  exchanges  of  the  island,  of  which  our 
country  takes  tlie  predominant  share,  this  flagrant  condition  of 
hostilities,  by  arovwing  sentimental  sympathy  and  Inciting  adven- 
turous support  among  our  people,  has  entailed  earnest  effort  on 
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thr  part  of  th!.'!  Grvprnmcnt  to  or.forcr  cbe'l.Ti'-e  to  our  iieutral:ty 
law  and  tn  previ  nt  xhe  f»rr::crv  f  the  l':.:r<1  S:nti>»-  from  bcir.g 
iibu»  d  as  a  Viintngc  grcuud  fr-mi  v^hnh  to  ^id  iho.'-'-  m  ar::;s  against 
Spaiitfh  s<  verriif iity. 

Whatever  niay  be  the  traditloi'.al  sympathy  of  our  countrymon  as 
1: .div;(Uials  with  a  prop].'  whj  seem  lo  be  struKKlUip  for  Ifirg' r 
•utonomy  i>iirt  prer>ter  fn-cdom.  (Ictpcncd  as  such  s\nnp;ithy  lui rurally 
r.ust  be  In  behalf  of  our  nt'lghbon*.  yet  the  plwiu  duty  rf  th^ir 
I  !•  •  rnrsicnt  l-  to  observe  In  gjod  fai'.h  the  rrcoi'nizfd  obli^aticns 
ci  international  relationship  Th.»  perfr>rmance  Kii  this  duty  shoiild 
iit.t  be  mario  more  dlffn  lUl  by  a  di:>rpyard  or.  the  part  of  uur  cUizius 
of  the  cbl  ■■'atiur.«  prrwirg  out  r1  thoir  a!!''?'.!inre  to  their  rcur.t-y. 
wV'rh  fiLould  restrain  ihrm  Ironi  vl.ilatiUkC  as  individuals  the 
.  .  y  which  th"  ualion  of  \*luch  tht^y  are  mcmbrrs  is  bou:;d 
f  ■  :  .0  in  Us  reUitlon^  to  friendly  sc. iTt'i;.-n  stutts 

Pka*^  note  again  what  tin  PirNidrnt  said  about  displaying 
cur  "traditional  sympathy.'  Mr.  Pn-idcnt.  bynipaihy  has 
nothing  to  do  with  (  ui  actmn.  Our  duty  1:3  tti  rL-a.-,(.n  why 
50  !hat  others  ma\  lue,  not  U.e! 

Stated  another  way; 

Neutrality  muy  he  df-ilm:!  as  the  Ic-trpl  "^tatus  art«!r>fT  from  the 
abstention  «>t  a  state  from  ail  par*.icipdr:..n  m  a  Nw^r,  The  nuiintt - 
•  --.r,^  by  It  of  an  attitude  of  impartudity  in  Its  dt-ahng  with  the 
!>•  I  l.-frents  aiid.  r  rro-rnnriiriElv  tho  r'rrt^nU.on  by  b- lUcrrciiia 
of  thla  abstfuMon  and  Imiartiality   iAi;!i    3d  Con.  vol.  II.  p    67). 

A^  I  Ivi', c  5Ui;ges'pd,  the  Hiajcr  cliffculty  in  re:ation  to  th'^ 
proposed  chang?  in  the  arms  embarrro  Is  not  so  much  that 
of  deflninc  neutrality,  but  of  interpreting  that  definition. 
That  the  U:iited  States  must  maintain  a  i-al  and  official 
impartiality  cannot  bo  quesllrncd.  if  neutiahty  as  a  way  to 
peace  is  our  objective. 

Tills  Nation  will  rcniJim  a  neutral  nation,  but  I  canrict  Li.sk  that 
every  American  remnln  neutral  In  thought  a.s  well  E-. on  a  nnitral 
ha^  a  right  to  take  ^icccunt  of  facts  Even  '«  neutral  CRnnot  b« 
af^ked  to  close  his  m:nd  or  his  conscience.  (Dulles  .•'aid  Armstrong. 
Ca.i  Amerua  ^Stay  N.'UUai.'  p    '204  ) 

Mr.  Prccidtnt.  we  must  beware  cf  unneut.;al  thir-king,  for 
the  thcurlii  is  fathti  to  the  act. 

It  will  be  rt-meinbered  that  the  fir.st  neutr;:li;v  legislation 
uas  cna'-teil  by  C' ivrress  to  inmre  the  impartiality  of  this 
country's  G.nrrnmrnt.  The  conn  r.-tone  of  thai  policy  wa.^ 
enunciattd  by  VVashinsjtun  2  years  prior  Uiereto  in  his  fourth 
ar.nu.il  niesjr.^'.  to  Cui.Krei>s,  the  mt  .ssago  of  December  17'J2: 

I  par*>  ula.'lv  r>TomMiencl  to  your  confiuiern*  ion  the  mertns  of 
prcvei.an»;  tnose  ii^i,Tcs>:nus  by  our  citi/ena  en  tht  territory  of 
other  nations,  and  other  mlraciic.r.^  of  the  law  cf  li^iticiis.  which, 
fiirn:*hiny  Ju.st  iUbj.x't  if  c  mplaint.  mi^'ht  endanger  cur  peace 
with  them       (Mes«ai;es  n:-.d  Papers  of  th"  Preslderr.s.  vol    I,  p    12H  ) 

I::  ITJ-J  came  Wai^hington's  deCLsion  not  to  participate  in 
the  abt;!::ve  ••arini  d  neutrality"  comparable  to  tht  rflorta 
made  to  alme  the  United  Si.ites  with  the  so-called  "collective 
s<.curity'  deiasioii.  Tiiis  "armed  neutrality."  or  iLi  <trtam- 
liJied  twentieth  century  counterpart,  "cclkctive  .'-ecurity." 
r:presented  the  formirir::  ef  a  politacal  alliance,  and  was  the 
ver>'  antithesis  of  real  neutruliiy. 

What  ha->  hapi><'rnd  to  the  pc^pular  concept  of  "neutrality"' 
m  recent  years?  Uuiin^  ihe  conquust  ol  Ethiopia.  President 
Ro<'sev> i'  sremed  tn  uidictte  a  nt.  w  approach — an  approach 
along  "moral  buta": 

It  Is  true  that  the  high  moral  dutv  I  have  urged  on  our  people 
of  re?;r:ciin-',  thtir  export,-  of  es.<ei.!i.U  war  mater:.»!^  to  e.tn.  r 
belUgeren:  to  nTij.'rox'.ir..itely  the  n.'rr.-'.ul  penretm^.e  bii>::s  h^d  not 
been  tlie  ^^tibject  of  Iet;islr»t'i-;i  NevertJieies.s.  it  is  clear  to  me 
thHt  8r»Mt!v  tn  excf-d  that  ha-:.*  with  tl  v  result  of  e.riv.nt:  prottta 
net  j^osfible  during  peac.  an  i  e>peinailv  with  the  reseJt  of  givuig 
aetual  aisistatice  to  the  carry. n^?  on  ct  war.  would  ser%e  to  m.^rl^ily 
the  very  evil  which  we  se,k  t.->  prevent.  ThU  beinL,'  my  view.  I 
renew  the  appenl  made  Li.-^t  Octcber  t(^  the  An.irlcan  pev ;  Ic  that 
they  so  crndurt  their  trade  w'th  belll"eren'  nation?  that  it  cannot 
bo  said  that  they  are  selzitig  new  oppcrtunit.es  for  profit  or  that  by 
chan.'^irg  their  pe-.>.cctini.>  trade,  the}  ^ive  aid  to  tiie  ccntirviation 
cf  war.  (Inteniatlonal  Concllatlcn  Asscclaticn,  the  United  States 
and  World  OrganiAiticn  Durie.j   Idi'j    p    oCO  1 

Since  then,  and  bepinnlne  with  tlv^  President's  mts-at;o  of 
Stptem.lx'r  21.  \939.  th-re  has  b<'Cn  an  app.'.t  nf  will.r.E'ness 
to  overlook  this  high-nund'  d.  ^irictly  moral  proposal  I11  that 
message  the  PiC^Mdcnt  stated: 

F^om  n  purely  m.-torla!  p.^int  cf  v'ew.  what  1?  the  arivprt.icf  to  us 
In  sendm,::  all  nianTier  of  articles  acrc«R  th>»  ocean  for  rtnal  prL-Mre.s.^liii? 
the'-f*  wlie'^  v.e  C'^ic,d  e".  •'  eiiip' ^mt. T.t  t^^  t^o•,l.-:ar '.!<  by  i!m1Ii>t  It 
here'  Incdcntally.  and  aeam  from  the  ma-.erial  poi::t  rf  view'  by 
f-iu  h  emp:o>nient  we  auton-iatically  aid  cur  ov^ti  n.itlonal  defense, 
A:. a  It  .ibr.^riiial  pr.'h:..s  appear  in  our  iii.d>t  even  ;n  time  of  peai'f. 
as  a  result  of  this  increase  of  ii-dastry.  I  feci  certain  that  the  subject 


will  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  coming  regular  ses.-^ion  of  the 
Confess.  iDulks  a;.d  Armstrong,  Can  America  Stay  Netitral.'  p. 
243  ) 

It  seems  to  bo  generally  accepted  for  purposes  of  this  debate 
that— 

Tht  actual  law  cf  nations  places  no  restrictions  whatever  upon  ihe 
p'.rchase  of  provisions  or  of  coals  by  belligerents  in  neutral  parts. 
iHa-riburg-American  SS.  Packet  Co.  v.  United  States.  250  F.  747,  755 
I 1&38     ) 

Eiit  if  w?  in  our  turn  speak  of  intemntional  morality  and 
are  not  hj-pocritical  abciut  It.  we  should  icturn  to  thi."  orthodox 
view  advocated  by  President  Roosevelt: 

I  s.  ek  a  greater  con.'^istency  through  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
provis;cn":  and  a  return  to  tnternnttonal  Inw  1  seek  reenactment  of 
the  h!.«torlc  ajnd  traditional  American  policy  which,  except  for  the 
disastrous  interlude  of  the  Embargo  and  NoninUrcourse  Acts,  has 
seiVfd  u^  w-U  lor  ntarly  a  ceiuuiy  and  a  half.  (DuUcj  a.id  .\rni- 
."^tron','  Can  Atntvlcn  Stay  Neutral?  p.  244.  President's  message,  Sep- 
tember 21.  19J9,  to  CongTes.«.) 

But  such  a  return  has  a  seamy  side,  a-.d  from  the  practical 
point  of  view  there  lu.  k  dangers  from  wliich  the  best  of  good 
intentions  cannot  save  U:i  uiile^s  we  bring  a  cool  wisdom  and 
a  reasonable  prudence  to  oi'r  task.  In  .^pite  of  the  confusion 
worse  confounded  which  becloud.s  the  basic  isiue,  Secretary 
Hull  says  that  both  the  proponents  and  opponents  cf  the  pro- 
posed joint  rei^olutiou  aiC  in  sub.ataiitial  arireemcnL  on  iour 
cardinal  points: 

In  su'jitance  and  in  principle  both  Bides  of  the  dl«;ussion  agree  oa 

the  following  points: 

(1)  Both  Fides  agree  thnt  the  first  concern  of  the  United  Stntes 
must  be  .ts  own  peace  and  security. 

(2)  Both  sides  agree  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Ci  •. (..-n- 
niLUt  to  avoid  be^xi^  drawn  iiuo  war.s. 

i3t  Uoth  skies  at^rce  that  this  Nation  should  at  all  times  avoid 
entnnrhnr  alliances  or  involvements  with  other  nations. 

(4)  Both  sides  airrce  that  In  the  event  of  foreign  wars  this  Nation 
should  maintain  a  status  of  strict  neutrality,  and  that  around  llie 
."■tructurr  tl  neutrality  we  should  .so  shape  our  policies  u^  tj  keep 
this  country  from  being  drawn  into  war. 

Summarized,  the  S*  cretary  of  State's  views  tend  to  prove 
that  both  iidcs  are  dtriniiely  agreed  that  v.e  muii  stay  out 
01  \^ar. 

Proccedinix  Irom  ih-  :•  .  ihrec  Unts  of  thouBhi  are  indicated: 

that  repeal  of  li:,   ;.  r-.-cnt,  arnii  embargo  is — 

First.  Consistent  w.'li  neutrality; 

Second.  Unneutral;   or 

Tliird.  An  immaterial  considera'icn. 

If  we  follow  the  line  of  reus minu'  developed  by  Sir  Ed'ward 
Grey  in  h\<  interviev.-  with  .>jnba.ssadcr  Page  relative  to  iho 
prop).--tG  Hitchcock  bill  to  embargo  the  shirmtnt  uf  aims. 
munitior.3.  and  implement.^  of  w.-.r  to  any  bt>Ili«;re!U.  dui.nti 
the  course  of  which  the  Bri'LVa  Mmister  of  ForeiKn  Atlair.s 
notified  him  that  the  cnactm-  n:  of  such  le"-;Lslaticn  durinp;  tho 
war  wc-uld  coii.iit-'te  an  unneutral  act.  the  ai"i.>wer  is  plain 
and  unequivi  cal:  a  change  in  our  municip.il  legislation  favor- 
inin  one  pe.rty  wouid  be  an  unneutral  act.  Wculd  it  be  any 
Ici.,  unn(Utial  dutin^t  the  prestiii  cri.-vi.-? 

I  shall  nj'.v  read  to  my  colleagues  a  telegram  5,.  nt  by  the 
A.Tierican  Ambas.-ador  en  December  11.  1914.  to  tlv  Secre- 
Ury  of  S-ate  of  the  United  Suites,  and  I  wi.^h  S,  natoi.s  wouid 
compare  what  was  ;-aid  at  that  tune  w.th  the  po:=ition  winch 
EngUaid  is  n^w  taking: 

AmFHH  KN    EMI'VSST. 

London,  Drceviber  It.  1014     '>"  p   m., 

(Reoeiv.":)  7  I'O  p  m  1 
1247  Sir  Edward  Grey  unofScially  expressed  the  liope  to  m« 
that  the  bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  in  the  Senate  will  not 
pa.-s.  aimed  to  prcihibit  the  exportation  by  private  tirm..=  of  muni- 
tion-" of  war  to  any  bellie'^rent  H*»  cnlls  attention  to  the  'act 
thi'-  this  w.nild  be  sp-;cial  legislation  pa--^sed  while  war  is  In  prog- 
rese.  making  a  radical  depaitiae  from  a  lung-estabUshed  custom 
and  that  for  this  reason  (It  would  appear?)  an  unneut.-ai  act 
toward  the  belligerents  that  can  profit  by  It 

AM£aiC.\.M     AMa^SS.\DOR. 

But  m  our  recent  discussions,  the  economic  arguments  of 
increased  prc.fi's,  the  dangers  to  our  shiprmT  industry,  and 
the  Limitations  upon  cxpv-rt  trade,  far  ovci;,hadow  any  more 
stnctiy  legal  pr"L«.cupations. 

AN.^LTSIS    OP   PRIMrir^r     PRO\TSTONS    OF    R      J      UTS      306 

Mr  Pre3:dent,  e.xtended  over  a  period  of  4  years,  and 
closely  related  to  the  revelations  of  the  Nye  subcommittee 
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investigating  activities  of  munitions  manufacturers,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  been  discussing  on  the  floors 
of  both  Houses  and  off  the  floors,  in  season  and  out,  the 
perplexing  qutvsiion  of  Am.erican  neutrality  in  the  event  of 
a  European  conflict.  Now  the  war  is  here,  and  again  Con- 
gress has  been  convened,  this  time  in  extraordinary  session, 
to  con.-idcr  the  ways  and  m.eans  of  neutrality. 

An  anaysis  of  the  principal  provisions  of  the  pending 
joir.t  itsolutiv^n  ir.ay  serve  to  clarify  ihe  atmosphere. 

F.rst.  American  vessels  are  restricted  in  their  trade  with 
bellir*  rents. 

Second.  The  title,  or  legal  property  interest,  in  any  goods 
sold  to  bclligereiits  must  be  vested  in  them  or  their  agencies 
before  such  goods  leave  the  United  Statis. 

Th.rd.  The  tra\el  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  com- 
bat areas  to  be  defined  by  the  President  is  limited,  and  travel 
on  Vf  .^-els  of  a  bcUisorent  is  declared  to  be  unlawful.  Spe- 
cial exe:7ipti(ins  are  provided  for  the  American  Red  Cro.ss. 

Fourth.  The  arming  of  AuK-rican  miCrchant  vessels,  except 
for  purpo:e.s  cf  iiiternal  discipline,  is  prohibited. 

Fifth.  A  .specific  exemption  is  provided  for  any  American 
republic  engaged  in  war  against  a  non-Amevican  state,  unless 
th"  said  American  republic  is  cooperating  with  the  non- 
A.mencan  state  in  a  belligerent  capacity. 

Sixth.  Provision  is  made  to  jurrvent  vessels  leaving 
Amriican  ports  to  serve  as  auxiliaries  to  belligerent  ve:s.sels 
of  v.-ar. 

Sc\Lnth.  The  President  is  authorized  to  restrict  the  u.~-e 
of  the  ports  and  territorial  wateis  of  the  United  States  by 
"the  .cubmanne-s  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign 
stat("  and  may.  in  his  discretion,  make  it  unlawful  for 
submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  to  enter  the  ports 
or  territv  rial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart  there- 
from. 

E  cihth  The  National  Munitions  Control  Board  is  con- 
tiinud  in  ( ficct  with  the  same  duties  as  heretofore. 

Appropriate  penalties  are  provided  for  the  violation  of  these 
varidus  provisions. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  I  have  given  a  fair  analysis  of  what 
the  pending  joint  re.-.olution  pro\ides.  The  analysis  reveals 
tha*  the  President  is  to  be  given  rather  broad  discretionary 
povcois.  Thus,  he  is  to  define  combat  areas,  announce  the 
articles  or  materials  which  are  not  to  be  carried  in  our  over- 
seas trade,  and  decide  whether  submarines  or  armed  merchant 
ve.^.S'  Is  of  foieign  states  are  to  be  excludtd  fiom  our  ports  or 
ternrt  rial  waters  and.  if  declared  desirable,  to  intern  them. 

The  biiterest  controversy  rages  around  the  repeal  of  the 
embiigo  piovi>ions  of  the  present  law. 

But  It  IS  submitted  that  the  issue  today  confronting  the 
people  of  the  United  States  is  peace.  Peace  cannot  be 
achieved  by  going  into  war.  be  the  entry  ever  so  gradual.  The 
neutraUiy  debate  has  resulted  in  confusion  worse  confounded, 
eompaiable  to  a  dense  fog  beclouding  the  true  issue  while  the 
I'liited  States  teeters  dangerously  on  the  brink  of  involve- 
mmt.  While  the  propagandists,  foreign  and  domestic,  are 
haid  at  work  with  the  concerted  plan  for  drawing  the  United 
States  into  their  mesh  of  intLrminable  intrigue  and  devastat- 
ing power  politics.  Congress  setks  to  insure  neutrality.  But 
in  the  conduct  of  foreign  relations  the  President  has  an 
enormous  power  which  is  largely  discretionary. 

A  brief  analy.-is  of  our  past  experience  is  helpful  if  history 
is  to  be  more  thim  an  idle  study.  In  1914  the  firm  de.^ire  of 
the  people  was  for  peace.  In  1915  Mr.  'Wilscm  still  adhered 
to  the  ptilicy  of  neutrality,  but  the  propagandists  r.nd  profi- 
teers were  carrying  on  a  remarkable  camtia'gn  of  unneutral- 
ity.  Whate'ver  their  motives,  base,  glorious,  or  indilTerent, 
the  ]•!  -ults  would  indicate  that  the  means,  the  m.ethods  em- 
plcyt  ci.  were  highly  effecfive. 

"He  kept  us  out  of  war"  v.-as  the  keynote  of  the  1916  Demo- 
cratic Convention,  the  real  keynote  of  the  country's  wishes. 
Five  months  later  'WiLson  was  reelected  with  this  slogan. 
Within  another  5  months  we  were  at  war. 

Should  the  pending  joint  re.solution  be  passed,  what  is  to 
be  expected?  President  Roosevelt  refeiTCd  to  our  only  other 
experience  with  embargoes  as  follows: 


The  single  exception  was  the  policy  adopted  by  this  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,  when,  seekini?  to  avoid  involvement,  we 
Rcted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Embargo  and  Nonlntcr- 
course  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  failure — 
first.  becau.-^c  it  brcunht  cur  own  Nation  close  to  lum.  and.  second, 
because  it  was  the  m.ijor  cau=e  of  bringint;  us  into  nciivc  participa- 
tion in  European  w.irs  In  our  own  War  of  1812.  (Dulles  and  Arm- 
strong, Can  America  Stay  Neutral?  p.  242.) 

Our  previous  experience  with  embargoes  is  illuminating. 
The  charges  that  proponents  and  opponents  of  the  present 
neutrality  measure  are  either  pro-German  or  pro-Ally  had  a 
forerunner  in  a  spcch  delivered  in  the  Senate  on  November 
24.  1808.  by  William  Branch  Giles,  in  w^hich  he  said— and  I 
a.sk  Senators  to  compare  the  words  spoken  in  those  days  with 
the  words  spoken  today: 

A!r  Presirjcnt.  perhaps  the  greatest  Inconvenience  attending  popu- 
l.ir  pcvernnunts  consists  in  this:  That  whenever  the  una  n  and 
energy  cf  the  pcojile  are  most  required  to  re.slst  foreign  agj,'ressions. 
the  pre.-sure  cf  these  a;:gressions  presents  most  temj)tations  to 
distrust  i.nd  divi.-iLus.  (Mr.  W.lham  Branch  Giles'  tpeech  in  the 
Senate,  November  24,  1808,  p.  12.  i 

A  similarly  well-guarded  expression  is  found  in  an  anony- 
mous letter  to  John  Quincy  Adams  attacking  the  latter's 
stand  on  the  embargo  question: 

It  is  a  lor.g  tinie.  .^ir.  since  I  have  found  any  man  net  the  part  of 
an  American  in  politics.  (Letter  to  John  Qumcy  Adams  by  Alfred 
(1803).  p.  13.) 

Nor  are  the  present  philippics  occupying  both  the  pre.-^s  and 
the  Congress  without  precedent.  At  the  opening  session  of 
the  bitter  fight  against  the  Jeffersonian  embargo  in  1808. 
James  Sloan,  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
addre-s.sed  that  body  thus: 

As  appears  from  the  progress  already  m.ade.  it  is  pretty  well  ascer- 
tained that  the  embargo  will  occupy  the  preater  part,  if  net  the 
v.hole,  of  the  present  session;  if  a  majority  of  the  Hou.se  Ls  deter- 
mined to  keep  the  people  in  their  present  .state  of  s-Uifcring  and 
fusp.?nse  until  spring,  the  least  they  can  do  during  the  dreary 
scenes  of  winter  will  be  to  continue  diverting  them  with  eloquent 
.<;)ee(  h.  s  of  all  sorts  and  sizes,  from  15  minutes  to  4  hours  long. 
(Speech  by  James  Sioan  (1808),  p.  14. 1 

The  contention  that  the  export  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  a  purtly  internal  matter,  affecting  no  one  but  the  United 
States,  was  also  vigorously  advanced  in  1808.  Congressman 
B.  Gardinier,  sometime  in  December  1808,  while  addressing 
the  House,  noted  that  Canning  had  made  stout  denials  of 
such  a  theory  of  embargo.  Gardinier  maintained  that  the 
embargo  made  us.  in  effect,  an  auxiliary  of  France,  just  as 
present  opponents  cf  the  existing  embargo  insist  that  it  is, 
in  effect,  unneutral  a.ssistance  to  Germany. 

The  impression  that  the  Allies  stand  between  the  United 
States  and  a  Hitler  invasion  had  its  adherents  in  the  1803 
controversy,  with  this  small  change  of  detail  that  the  reputed 
dictator  was  called  Napoleon  and  not  Adolf.  Canning  him- 
self set  the  keynote  of  the  argument  v,-ith  the  declaration 
that— 

The  strength  and  power  of  Great  Britain  are  not  for  herself  only. 
but  lor  the  wcrld. 

G.irdinier,  an  outspoken  proponent  of  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo, enlarged  Canning's  contention  in  terms  being  echoed 
currently  with  change  of  characters: 

Let  me  detain  thr-  Hcure  one  m.om.ent  to  Inquire  what  Is  the 
character  of  the  war  which  is  now  carried  on  In  Europe.  It  Is  on 
one  side,  a  v  ar  for  conquest,  for  universal  dominion;  on  the  other, 
lor  sell-pre.^ervaicn.  •  •  *  I  wish  neither  pcv.er  to  be  able  to 
break  down  the  otlier.  I  fear  the  power  of  either  when  the  cthi-r 
shrdl  have  been  broken  down.  Therefore — and  not  because  I  think 
more  Justice  or  kindness  is  to  be  expected  from  the  one  than  the 
(ither-  I  cnnnot  but  hope  that  Great  Brilam  may  maintain  her 
ground.  Yes,  sir;  that  country  is  indeed  the  barrier  between  Bona- 
I  ."■.r:c  and  universal  empire,  not  because  her  morals  have  undergone 
any  change  for  tlie  better  since  .she  combined  her  force  with  the 
powers  Ol  the  Continent  but  from  necessity  from  the  fortune  of 
war  She  is  the  only  power  which  can  hope  £i:cce3i.rui:y  to  resist 
the  str.des  of  France.  She  is  the  dcf^inse  cf  the  wcilj,  br-cause  in 
defending  herself  she  necessarily  protects  all  others  v.ho  stand 
behi..d  lier.  They  cannot  be  reached  until  she  is  first  broken  down. 
But  that  done,  the  power  of  France  overwhelms  the  universe. 

The  Federal  Party  of  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  in  a  report  on  the 
present  alarmmg  state  of  national  affairs,  declared: 

The  Interest  of  the  country,  the  voice  cf  the  Nation.  Is  for 
peace — a  fair,  manly,  impartial  neutrality.     Our  situation  is  bucIi 
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that  vcc  cflrnct  help  brlnt;  affected  by  Ihp  two  grert  contendlr.s? 
powers  of  Euroj-c.  Whrn  w«  rtflecl  wfiat  they  are  and  what  we 
•ro  uur  siliiJilloD  Is  truly  criucal.  Behold  contUienUtl  Europe 
FraJite  hiUi  dcsstroyed  bj  her  pu»  r.  corrupted  by  her  iiitiig.ieb  and 
pcL-tirtt  d  by  her  philost-iphy  tn  such  a  dcfc'ree  tiiat  e^try  pawir  on 
the  ccntjr.cnt  of  Euri'pe  at  this  monieiil.  lu-s  proj-trate  iit  her  feet. 
giC'iGinj;  under  the  nv>l  rxcrcrable  tyrannv.  Who  is  it^n-rant  of 
thii«?  W'ho  does  not  know  that  Great  Britain  is  maintaiiiing  a 
manly  conleit  fur  her  very  exi«ter.re.  her  r-lH::on.  htr  libt'ity,  her 
law'>  Who  d<->o8  not  scKnow!eii,{e  th  it  the  Bi.tisri  Navy  alcn-'  starcl.-. 
btfAlxt  us  and  thr  iroii  trra-p  oi  B';ntt|)i4it.  '  Who  anung  us  be- 
llt  vea  that  If  Britain  falls  we  iliall  maintain  uur  independence? 

ChanRe  the  character^  around,  and  Wt  ha\e  Mir  arsnim^nts 
cf  1939.  Then,  ao  nvf;.  ih'^  d'.'{^■nse  pu*  up  by  the  pir-xi- 
nentfi  of  the  embargo  empha.-i^d  the  .'-afe'y  to  Anv'ncan 
peace  and  Amerxan  citizen,   that  the  embartio  secured 

In  a  statement  published  by  the  Republican  Paiiy  of  N^w 
■  York  m  1808.  this  arKument  finds  th?  foU'Winsr  expre:-..sion : 

laws  tha'  have  followed  the  footstep-,  of  civilization,  principles 
renderpd  vfneraM^  by  tlielr  ]-.!«tire  find  an'iq-ilty,  rules  which 
clurins!  centuries  had  established  and  confirmed  the  r^lnt:.''  riehts 
nnd  f'uiii;.  of  noutials  .tnd  be lli^-erents.  have  been  opoi.ly  d'sre- 
gardcd  The  nicial  code  of  uaiiui..-.  hK^>  been  steruly  prostrated. 
Rnd  every  privilege  of  independent  states  subverted  by  the  arbl- 
Irnry  will  of  ricspotlsni  and  by  the  power  of  the  sword 

fur  dihtiinl  fruni  tht>e  dieiUllul  scenes  of  contention  nnd  cf 
blood;  pursuin*;  an  equii.ible  uud  peaceful  pchcy.  repv-ia.^^  lU'^elf 
upon  wisdom,  ju.'^ticf.  and  impart UUity  of  its  mea.sures.  our  admm- 
Istrnflon  fondly  hoped  that  the  di-^tant  trmrc^t  would  not  ap- 
proa-.'i,  or  liut  ••^I;  htiv  aff-ct.  our  short*-  E.vu'idini;  our  national 
hi-»=pltaltty  to  cveiy  people;  rendering  ecjual  justice  to  all;  con- 
ftTrmn  uprn  none  a  pr;vilece  of  favor  that  wa.s  denied  another; 
crn-hlerlr.tT  rhein  alike  ru*  friends  In  pe;icc  nnd  cnrniie'=  akne  in 
war.  it  wiis  t*^e  only  wl^h  of  the  ft  .veri^.rnenr  ti  aff  irti  ~f*curltv  to 
tht»  citlren  nnd  to  protect  him  in  thise  useful  pursuits  nf  aprl- 
cul'U'-e.  commerce,  and  Industry  wii:ch  are  equ.ihy  csteniial  to 
Butfii.stence  and  happiness. 

The  provision  of  the  pendii.;  ine  i.-ure  prohibiting  .ship- 
ments to  t>elligprents  in  Ameiican  bott'-m.s  ls  an  effort,  among 
Other  thinps.  to  prot-Tt  the  hves  cf  AniiTuai:-  Ot  perhaps 
JSiore  tran.-'Cendeiit  impoitant-e  is  tlie  oft-voiced  fear  of  the 
prop-ji^al  to  restrict  belligerents. 

Th  ■  fat.il  v;c!'  m  the  amument  that  our  form'^'r  experience 
with  an  embargo  caused  oui  eiuiy  into  v.ar  iies  in  the  f.ulurf 
to  recot;niz«?  a  ba^ic  diysniiiarity  War  was  bema;  uaced  in 
Eurupe'  wilt  n  we  changed  our  leg;.slaMon.  When  we  adopted 
cur  present  embar.tn  peace  still  rrisned  supreme.  Only  ia<t 
M.iy  the  CeiKre:^,  rt  f UiOd  to  chance  thi.s  It  cislation.  Should 
we  now  foliow  the  danti'.rous  precedent  of  1807-12  and  change 
our  legi.-laii'.)n  during  wai  ? 

I  exhort  you.  my  colleague.?,  to  weigh  carefully  th.e  conse- 
quences 

cis?«Tsrno.v  OF  akc.v^ikst^  adv^nckd  in  favor  of  repealing  the  arms 

tM;:AR(,o 

Gf''t:ng  to  the  real  is.  up,  it  has  been  suggested  that  there  is 
no  d.-Terenc-e  b.  tw  tn  the  sale  of  munitions,  arm^,  and  miple- 
nienLs  (-f  war  and  ih'^  s;iie  oi  raw  materials. 

The  suggesticn  that  fundamentally  there  is  no  real  dis- 
tinction between  th?  sale  of  rnunitions  and  the  sale  cf  raw 
material-  is  not  dlTuu't  to  nit-'t.  In  th.e  first  place,  there  is 
no  ceriamty  that  cnti'  n  \ull  be  iiianulaetured  into  gun  cot- 
ten,  or  thai  wool  can  be  u.>ed  only  fur  tanifornis;  but  there  is 
a  deadly  certainty  tha^  mathme  guns,  bombs,  and  pursuit 
planes  can  have  but  o:;e  purpost^ — death  and  de.-';uetion. 

Preferable  to  the  uniunit'd  salf  of  raw  mater.als  would  be  a 
return  to  Pre-iderf  Roosevelt's  original  suggestion — mentioned 
ab  ve — that  w*  should  limit  our  exports  to  the  ncrmal  peace- 
tnn.r  reqt:;rements  rf  these  belligerents  who  purchase  from  us. 

Thei<>  Is  another  ii>i'»ect  of  this  irafBe  in  arms  and  muni- 
tions that  we  cannot  afToid  to  overlook.  Under  ihis  joint 
resolution,  what  !s  there  to  prevent  neutral  ccimtrios  from 
pn:-has;nt:  quant ku-s  of  the-e  implements  of  war  and  trans- 
shippinn  them  to  Ciermany.-' 

Ptih.ips  the  p<>ni;lar  appeal  cf  a  sympathetic  attitude  to- 
w..rd  Er.^I.ind  and  hia;ue  has  overlooked  the  fact  that  bullets 
marked  Made  m  the  U.  S.  A."  may  be  killing  Briush  and 
FiitKh  ,-oid;ers  in  the  f^ekl  Personally,  I  discount  these  rea- 
son.s,  M.)  caiit  d.  w  hen  I  am  awaie  that  the  munitions  manufac- 
lu.'t  r  will  no!  oe  concern' d  with  the  nationality  of  the  money 
th-^.'  buys  his  goi  cis.  so  h,:\::  as  it  is  money.  Are  our  Stars 
and  Stripes  soon  to  be  replaced  by  tlie  dollar  sign?  Shall 
we  earn  the  appellation  of    'Uncle  Shylock"  so  gratuitously 


bestow'->d  upon  us  by  our  grateful  •''''»  debtors  wlvn  we  gently 
suggested  tho  repayment  of  the  w.ir  debt-  seme  15  years  ago? 
II.  as  the  Senior  Senator  from  New  York  iMr,  W.acxerj  lias 
said,  tlie  repeal  of  the  anr.o  embargo  wiil  afleet  c;"ily  a  .-imail 
part  cf  OLU"  trad'' — m  o.her  word.,,  if  it  is  so  insigmficanL, 
why  repeal  it,  eipecial.y  if  by  retaining  it  v.'C  may  retain  our 
peace? 

I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from  New  York  is  not  pre-'^i-nt  in 
the  Ch.Mnb'^r  at  the  mcmrnt. 

Tne  PKESIDLNG  OFelCER  'Mr.  CH.^NDLER  m  the  chair >. 
Tlie  time  of  th-  6(  iiator  from  New  Mexico  on  the  amendment 
has  expired.  Th*-  Senator  has  45  more  minutes  to  s:xak  on 
the  join:  resolution.     Does  he  de  :re  to  continue.' 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  I  desire  lo  eor.tinue.  I  shall  take  only  a 
few  n. mutes  ktnf^'r. 

Th-  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico may  continue. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Thr  Senatoi  from  New  Yotk  gave  us  sta- 
tistics for  til*'  pericd  from  thr  outbreuk  of  the  World  War  to 
January  1917,  a  peru/d  ot  30  months,  during  which  tne  ac'ual 
e.xports  cf  munitions  and  !!:u)lemenis  of  war  amounted  to 
abcu'  SOJO.OOO.noo.  less  thiui  10  percent  of  our  war  exports 
and  cnly  \A  pe.cent  of  cur-  exports  to  the  AiLes.  'Congres- 
sio.NML  Record,  p  240,  2d  sess.,  76th  Cong,,  vol.  8,x  >  That 
being  the  case,  there  would  seem  lo  be  no  pre.s.  .nt;  nc  d  for 
the  elimination  of  the  embargo. 

It.  as  I  have  predu\ed.  lepoal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  tho 
first  step  to  war.  wh.y  take  that  first  step? 

I  v.a.-  happy  to  hear  my  colleague  from  New  York  emphat- 
ically reiteiat''  the  statement  he  made  a  3 ear  ago  to  the 
people  cf  his  Slate; 

I  wiU  never  vote  to  send  troops  to  Europe  to  fiL'h;  in  any  war. 
I  am  unaUerably  opp-.sed  to  our  coimtrys  becomini;  embroiled  In 
the  rivalries  and  the  hatreds  of  the  European  conuiu'iit.  Our 
policy  siiould  be  to  ro  about  our  peaceful  m  ssions.  without  fear 
of  anyone  and  wlthoo.t  anyone'?  favor  taltlne  sides  with  nor.e 
and  frpf  from  entanrlemonts  with  ail.  (Concressionai.  Rlcokb,  p, 
240,  76th  Coug.,  2d  sess  ,  vol.  85  ) 

On  June  14.  1916.  at  the  Colosseum  in  St.  L^ouis.  Mo..  Mr. 
Martin  Glynn,  then  Governor  of  New  Yoik,  presiding  as 
temporary  chairman,  said: 

First  Tliat  the  United  States  is  oonptrHlr.pd  bv  the  tradi^lona 
of  ios  piist.  by  the  losnr  of  it.s  pre.seut.  ar.ri  bv  the  pronu.s^  of  its 
future  to  hold  Itsfli  apart  frnni  the  European  warfare,  to  .^avo 
itb  titizi'iis  from  paitiLipuUuu  m  tlu-  condict  that  i;l\v  ULVCi.-Uiie:i 
thp  nnt'.'-r.s  arrc^s  ti-,>  cp^.c  (p  ]r  OT.v.aI  Ropcrt  Lf  the  Pro- 
e^edmcs  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention,  St.  Loui«  Mo., 
Jvuic  14  10,  191t3  ) 

Within  9  months — I  repeat,  within  9  month.-. — we  were  at 
war. 

Quoting  the  w. H-known  English  writer.  Gilbert  K.  Chester- 
ton: 

It  IS  tJ-.e  duty  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  protect 
tht»  mtf're'sts  of  th"  ponpif.  of  the  Unif^d  Stat'^s  •  •  •  jj.? 
cant  dip  hLs  coimtrv  into  he!l  Jti:,t  to  show  the  world  he  has  a 
ktea  s^■n^e  of  boiiig  an  individual  savior. 

Thi.s  was  the  statement  qrj,tcci  by  Mr.  Gl^nn — p;igo  26, 
Official  Report  of  th^  proceedings  of  tho  Democratic  Natirnal 
Convention.  St    Louis,  Mo.,  June  14-16,  1916.     I  am  quoting: 

Fighting  for  ^^vpry  degree  of  injurv  would  mer.n  pcrpr'tu;il  war 
•  •  •  It  would  p!ve  us  a  v.nr  abro.id  everv  ti.^.ie  ttie  fit'htmg 
cork  of  tb.o  European  weathervane  j-hilted  with  the  breeze  It 
wculd  makL-  America  the  coclip:t  of  the  world.  It  would  mean  the 
adoption  rf  imper-.allstic  doc'rine^  which  we  liav^  dencun.  eti  for 
over  a  century  It  would  make  all  the  other  natir.;  s  t!i"  wards 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Unit-fi  States  tl  e  keeper  of  tho 
world.  What  wcuiu  bcc-'Ui.'  ol  the  Monroe  EKv^rine  under  such 
a  pchcy"'  •  •  •  The  p.. icy  of  our  opponent-s  is  a  dream  It, 
nevr  could  be  a  p.s':iT::'y  It  1?  not  even  advanced  m  t?ood 
faith:  it  is  slm;3iy  an  appeal  to  passion  and  pride,  to  i^,-mp;ithy 
and  prejud'.cv.  to  .secure  p.ati.san  advantage.  •  •  •  tY.o  Ur  ited 
St;ite.>  propcs.'s  to  pn-fit  by  the  experience  of  tiie  aces  and  avoid 
ambi'io:;^  wi-.c-o  r-v-ird  Is  sorrow  nnl  whoso  rrrwn  is  death 
(Pp  2!)  27  C:-nci,d  R.nort  of  the  Pv  r.-rd^'cn  of  rh^  Democratio 
National  Convention,  S*    l>::uls.  Mo,  June  1*18,  1916  ) 

At  the  same  D'>m.ocratic  National  Convention  a  former 
Senator  from  the  S'ate  of  Kentucky,  OIlie  James— whose 
seat.  I  believe,  is  new  occupied  by  our  beloved  majority 
leader — said: 

Without  orphaning  a  single  American  child,  without  wldowtrg 
a  Baigie  American  mother,  without  Qring  a  single  gun,  without  th« 
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shedding  of  a  slnplo  dmp  of  blood,  in-  IWilsenl  wruf.g  from  the 
mcit  militant  spirit  tiiat  ever  bro<  dcd  above  a  batllcficld  an 
acknowledt-nient  of  Ainetican  rr^hts  and  an  aeroemrnt  to  Ar^'-ri- 
can  demand-^  iP  HvS.  Crficial  R.  pert  of  the '  Proc:H'din!;s  cf'thj 
Democratic  National  Convrnlicn.  at.  Lcuis.  Mo  .  June  14  le!  1916  ) 

In  spite  of  all  of  these  eloquent  speeches,  indicative  of  the 
profound  sentiment  for  peace  and  truly  (xprc.-sing  the  desire 
of  the  p.'ople  of  this  country,  Consre:,s  declared  war  on 
Apr;l  6.  1917.  I  repeat  my  warning,  it  can  happen  again,  and 
unless  \vc  aie  careful  it  will  happen  again. 

Let  us  rcMew  briefly  the  steps  taken  to  sell  this  country 
Europe's  last  war.  Ixt  us  cb.serve,  if  wo  can,  the  factors  that 
changed  the  sentiment  of  the  people  m  their  gnat  desire  for 
peace  from  the  time  of  that  Democratic  National  Convention 
m  1916  to  the  declaration  of  war. 

Ma:iy  of  my  c  .Ihagut  s.  including  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Wagner  1  have  mentioned  propaganda.  Let 
u-  take  a  concrete  example  of  how  it  really  works. 

The  lollowmg  were  the  methods  employed  by  the  propa- 
gandi.-ls: 

First.  T;iey  told  only  that  part  cf  the  truth  which  benefited 
their  cause. 

Second.  Tl:ey  utilized  background  material  to  imply  things 
for  which  there  was  no  evidence. 

Third.  They  exploited  to  the  fullest  the  emotions  and 
sentiments  of  tlio.-e  being  educated. 

Fourth.  They  gave  their  propaganda  an  aura  of  authority 
by  using  big  names,  by  quoting  their  enemy,  or  by  appealing 
to  legality. 

Filth.  Tliey  made  their  arguments  simple  and  eliminated 
all  qualifying  statements. 

S  xth.  They  used  endless  repetition. 

That  may  be  found  on  pace  37  of  a  book  entitled  "Propa- 
ganda for  War,"  written  by  Mr.  H.  C.  Peterson,  published  by 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  Press,  and  only  off  the  press  tliis 
year,  1939. 

Mr.  President,  the  art  of  propaganda  rests  largely  in  direct- 
ing attention  to  that  aspect  of  the  news  which  will  influence 
the  person  to  be  persuaded.  The  clever  propagandist  rarely 
re.sorts  to  lies:  they  are  too  easily  detected  and  have  a 
boomerang  effect.  Much  safer  is  the  policy  of  half-truths; 
they  are  more  insidious  in  their  effect  than  falsehoods.  To- 
day this  exploitation  of  half-truths  has  become  streamlined. 
As  necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention,  when  it  is  essential 
to  further  the  cause,  the  propagandist  can,  and  upon  occasion 
will,  fabricate  his  stories  from  the  whole  cloth.  Sympathetic 
appeal  was  deemed  to  be  essential  if  it  was  to  affect  the 
broader  reaches  of  American  public  opinion.  Arguments  were 
couched  in  whatever  language  was  necessary  to  make  the 
most  comprehensive  appeal.  Key  men  were  drafted  by  the 
British  War  Propaganda  Bureau  called  Wellington  House, 
and  a  spt  cial  division  called  the  American  Ministry  of  Infor- 
mation was  installed  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker. 
University  professors  were  found  especially  useful  in  carrying 
on  this  work  of  purposeful  misinformation.  The  American 
Who's  Who  was  carefully  scanned  and  the  names  of  some 
260  000  influential  Americans  were  put  on  Sir  Gilbert's  mail- 
ing list.  In  addition  key  men  were  sent  to  the  United  States 
to  make  certain  that  the  "educaticn"  of  the  American  people 
would  progress  along  sound  lines. 

Within  the  past  year  I  have  had  occasion  to  observe  that 
among  the  distinguished  visitors  from  Great  Britain  who 
have  honored  us  with  their  presence  may  be  included,  in  the 
chronological  order  of  their  appearance  on  the  scene,  Mr. 
Anthony  Eden,  the  King  and  Queen,  Mr.  Stanley  Baldwin, 
Mr.  H  G.  Wells.  Lord  Beaverbrook.  and  now  Mr.  Alfred  DufT 
Cooper,  former  first  lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  and  his 
wife. 

It  is  most  important  to  realize  that  the  propagandists  have 
available  today  an  instrumentabty  that  was  virtually  unknown 
25  years  ago,  nam'  ly,  the  radio. 

While  I  am  on  that  subj  Tt,  It  Is  necessary  to  point  out  that 
when  the  propagandist  finds  a  countcrinfluence  becoming  too 
(fTective,  removal  is  the  answer.  Lately  we,  in  this  land  of 
freedom  of  speech,  have  boon  treated  to  the  spectacle  of  men 
being  silenced  by  removal  from  the  air  channels.    How  are 


the  people  to  see  both  sides  if  one  side  Is  muzzled?    What  a 
travesty  upon  our  fundamental  guaranties! 
Referring  to  the  last  war,  a  most  recent  publication  states: 

A  vital  part  of  these  arguments  was  the  contention  that  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  States  were  sister  democracies.  This  later 
devclnpcd  Into  the  argument  of  denux^rary  agai:ist  autocracy. 
Evcntu.illy  the  idea  became  current  that  lor  an  American  to  be 
i;iro-Aily  was  patriotic — 

This  will  be  found  on  page  35  of  Peterson. 
Now,  as  to  the  financial  interests  in  the  war.     On  August 
10.  1914,  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  advised  President  Wilson 

t  hat- 
Money    is    the    worst    of    all    contrabands    because    it    commands 
cveiy thing  else. 

Five  days  later  Bryan  wrote  to  J.  P.  Morgan  L  Co.  stating 
that  loans  to  belligerent  nations  would  be  inconsistent  with 
the  true  spirit  of  neutrality.  By  October  23.  Mr.  Lansing 
persuaded  President  Wilson  that  there  v.-as  a  distinction  be- 
tween loans  and  credits,  and  that  credits  could  be  consented 
to  without  violating  our  neutrality.  On  March  31,  1915,  this 
revised  policy  was  m.ads  public  and  the  untenable  distinction 
between  credits  and  loans  became  ofSclal. 

By  September  5,  1915,  a  little  over  a  year  after  loans  had 
been  declared  to  be  the  worst  of  all  contraband.  President 
Wilson  reversed  Mr.  Bryan's  policy,  and  came  around  to 
Mr.  Lansing's  view  that  loans  were  necessary  even  though 
they  might  be  contrary  to  the  "true  spirit  of  neutrality." 
In  Mr.  Lansing's  owti  words: 

Can  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  otir  concept  of  the  true 
ppirit    of   neutrality     •      •      •     stand   in    the   way   of   our   Nation's 
interests  which  seem  to  be  seriously  threatened?      (P.   101,  OfQcial 
Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Democratic  National  Convention 
St.  Louis,  Mo.,  June  14  16,  1916.) 

Is  it  po.ssible  that  Mr.  Lansing  might  have  meant  "vested" 
interests  instead  of  "national"  interests?  We  are  all  familiar 
with  the  sad  story  of  the  transition  from  private  loans  on  Sep- 
tember 5,  1915,  to  public  loans  following  April  6,  1917.  Is  this 
same  unholy  alliance  at  work  again,  this  conspiracy  of  propa- 
gandist and  profiteer,  to  get  our  gold  first,  then  our  boys. 
and  finally  our  democracy?  If  we  take  this  first  step,  and 
the  result  is  war,  the  responsibility  is  ours,  for  we  have  been 
warned;  we  have  been  told.  The  responsibility  is  grave; 
the  danger  never  greater.  Let  us  turn  back,  my  colleagues, 
before  it  is  too  late. 

PRorrrs  gtjt  of  peace 

No  doubt,  Mr.  President,  you  have  been  wondering  what 
possible  suggestions  might  be  offered  of  a  sufficiently  con- 
structive nature  to  offset  the  anticipated  profits  that  are 
expected  to  be  realized  and  the  frequently  reiterated  state- 
ment that  Britain  and  France  represent  the  first  line  of 
defense  of  the  American  democracy. 

My  resolution,  if  you  please— and  I  offer  it  in  the  humblest 
and  meekest  way  for  what  it  is  worth — is  to  substitute  the 
formula  "profits  out  of  peace"  for  "profits  out  of  war."  How 
are  we  to  accomplish  this? 

First.  Develop  our  national  defense — at  peacetime  prices 
for  labor  and  m.aterials — to  such  a  point  that  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  would  dare  attack  us. 

Second.  Cultivate  our  economic  relations  with  Latin 
America,  if  necessary,  by  subsidizing  our  shipping. 

Third.  Provide  funds  for  the  construction  of  a  Nicaraguan 
Canal  and  possibly  the  Mexican-Tehuantepec  Canal. 

Fourth.  Build  additional  transcontinental  highways  to  and 
through  Latin  America  comparable  to  the  projected  pan- 
American  highway. 

Fifth.  Under  suitable  guaranties,  arrange  for  long-term  in- 
vestments in  improvements  of  a  permanent  nature,  such  as 
utilities,  including  transportation  facilities,  communications, 
and  water-power  resources. 

Sixth.  Enlargement  of  the  facilities  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

An  expenditure  of  $10,000,000,000  in  peacetimes  would  make 
po.ssible  the  development  of  this  program.  Such  a  sum  is 
only  one-tenth  of  the  estimated  cost  of  our  participation  In 
the  European  conflict,  and  wiil  involve  no  loss  of  life  and  no 
destruction — as  an  aftermath — of  our  present  political  sys- 
tem.   If  we  must  have  profits,  let  Uiem  be  legitimate. 


,1 


ift.t  fiiu^.^l^.uiJ  iinjiuci,  wiinoui  OTing  a  suiglc  guu,  witnout  th« 
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Two  ycar.'^  ago.  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  our  distinguished 
collfatrue  thf  junior  St-nator  from  Oklahoma  Mr.  Lee]  made 
a  stattnu-nt  from  which  I  de.-irf  to  quotf.  N(jlwuliilanding 
thttt  he  now  fot-Is  dilTcrently  abtut  this  propi^ition,  I  quote 
hiin.  not  with  the  idea  of  rnticiz.nR  his  prestnt  state  of  mind, 
for  I  know  he  is  .sincere  and  has  all  the  intepnty  of  an  honest. 
Just  man,  but  b»:'Cau."-f  the  arpum-'^nt  he  made  2  yeiirs  ago  still 
«(enis  sound  to  mr-.  The  words  spoken  by  th-'  Sonatrr  from 
Oklahoma  convinced  me  then,  and  I  remain  convinced.  Tli" 
quotation  Is  tak- n  from  volum.j  81  of  the  Congrlssion.\l 
Record,  part  2.  pages  1796-1798, 

Ttip  i'X-5rrvtrr  rr.ir.  hatrs  uar  with  every  atom  and  flb^r  of  his 
btiKfe'.  btcau.'^t  he  lc:iov.s  the  futility  of  it.  War  ri'  ver  proved  whi<  h 
sldf  wa.s  wror.i;  It  only  pro\i'd  v.lih:h  -ide  w.ta  biruiitj.  .ii.d  the 
cx-!-«iVi(C  n.an  know.s  tluit 

I  have  li£te:.ed  to  ih*-  debute  on  this  neu'.rall'v  rriea-iire  I  had 
n<">  uiitntinn  ol  takiii),'  jjai  t  in  the  deb.i'e  unlU  I  heard  argnmeiit.-3 
to  tht  cfffTt.  or  !ca\'.n<  the  impre.'-srjn  l::  nie.  at  leas>t,  that  property 
und  property  nights  were  t>)  be  considered  in  the  .=ame  balance  a.s 
blcx*l  and  huinun  rlghis.  I  eai.iiui  niirRiu  myself  from  t^peaking 
on  tills  subjfft. 

•  ••••• 

Theicforf"  to  arRUp  tliat  one  fhould  vote  against  this  resolution 
bre.iuse  It  doe<  ri^t  take  the  prcfits  out  cf  War  is  n^f.  as  I  see  it, 
m  point  1  am  tti.im^  to  svipfxirt  tlMs  resolution  because  it  places 
nn  embargo  on  munitions  to  bellij^erents. 

I  w.i.k  down  the  street  and  ^ee  two  bovs  quarreling  I  give  one 
a  p.air  "f  k-.uc;:lps  and  the  oth-.r  one  a  cluh.  and  'hen  I  stand  back 
ai.l  watcli  them  dp«^'roy  each  ether  A  cr-^wd  eather^  ar.d  I  say, 
■I  (un  i.jt  takiuK  any  purr  n;  the  stru^i:Ie  '  I  am  obvioubly  lying. 
The  erowd  knows  i  am  a  liar  and  a  hypocrite 

Amerua  could  furni.sh  the  munitions  for  a  war  and  then  wc 
rcuiid  shout  tr<<m  the  tMijsitops  tha'  we  arc  a  peaco-h;\  !tiir  nation. 
Our  word!*  would  »hl.=per  "pt^ace,"'  but  our  actions  would  thunder 
■war  ■      Iherclore    I    am    going    to   ^upporl    the    resolution 

Tile  Senator  from  Oklahoma  further  remarked — page  1798: 

Thi  n  !.e  d.iv  Piy  own.  h':d[!y  came  In  from  the  d'l'.l  f.'^ld  "^oaked 
thruui:h  to  the  .skin.  allhoi-.Kh  he  wa^  covered  bv  that  tl.n.sy  la-n- 
co.nt  -viid  to  the  Owernmen*  bv  the  masi'ifact  ur^^r  w)io  had  chi.-eled 
the  Government  l:i  i->  ^aie  Ne.xt  day  n;v  bviddy  went  ti  the  hts- 
piUiI.  and  then  to  the  m;ircue  As  I  .stood  there  at  the  s'atlon  and 
nred  a  .s.ilute  over  the  fl.ikj-wmpped  bi  civ  of  my  own  buldy  I  took 
the  vow  m  my  own  heart  whuh  i  am  keeping  now.  I  said.  "I  will 
make  my  next  war  en  war  profits  and  do  everythintt  cne  man  can 
do  to  bring  about  every  condition  that  will  remove,  so  far  a.s  r. 
Is  humanl\  possible  to  do  r.  an.y  p(  ivibility  of  war  " 

I  am  sjH'ukint:  today  lor  those  who  cann.oi  speak.  I  am  talking 
for  hps  that  have  been  sealed  with  the  seal  of  death  I  iitk  those 
men  who  weigh  projx'rty  riuhts  in  this  debate,  who  are  so  inter- 
esttMl  and  ccnct-rncd  about  property  rights.  If  they  have  ever  gone 
into  the  hospitals  and  -een  th"  hvlr.g  dead,  the  s'a  iu'd  lungs."  the 
boys  sufferin-,'  with  the  white  pla.nie.  merelv  wa.Mng  lor  the  end 
Could  they  wii^h  property  against  that?  Have  they  ever  been  to 
one  of  our  ir.sat.e  as>;u:ns  and  seen  those  shcII->hoeked  beys." 
Their  bodies  cam<'  back  bu'  their  minds  did  not  Can  thy  do  that 
Biai  then  talk  proixtrty  as  agair.st  human  ri.hts  as  thev  are  dcuio' 
in  this  debate? 

Tile  Senator  from  Oklahoma  further  remarked — page  1798: 

I  am  ypenking  for  that  man  who  cannot  sperik  I  am  speakin^-j 
for  what  is  represented  by  the  wi'Oden  cros.sos  of  U;e  United  States 
In  our  greatest  war  cen.eterv  Cannot  Senators  hear  rh--  mu'e 
elcxjuent  appeal  they  made.  •Don  t  put  property  in  the  scale  with 
blood   ? 

The  Senator  convinced  me  then.  He  still  has  me  con- 
vinced. 

But.  Mr  President,  there  are  other  ways  of  making  prtiflts, 
since  profits  seem  to  weigh  so  heavily  in  the  balance — profits 
out  of  peace,  permanent  profi's  which  will  give  our  future 
tieneratu.ns  something  to  be  thankful  for.  prcflts  resulting 
from  investments  which  will  continue  to  yield  a  return  in 
years  to  come.  If  we  must  be  international  philanthropists, 
let  iLs  begin  in  the  Western  Hemi.sphrre.  Let  our  own  people 
and  our  immediate  neighbors  to  the  south  of  the  Rio  Grande 
bentHt  from  a  \ri.se  and  far^ighted  policy  that  will  knit  iho 
pev'ples  of  this  hemisphere  more  closely  together.  Let  us 
have  done  with  Etiropean  hallucinations  and  the  will-o'-the- 
wi.^p  cf  a  decadent  continent. 

I  am.  entirely  in  symp.ithy  with  those  who  protest  that  we 
must  have  a  program  for  keeping  cut  of  this  war.  Lack  cf 
organized  efTort.  a  failure  to  comprehend  the  danger — these 
and  other  factors  wnll  contribute  their  share  to  the  pathetic 
shcr'sightedness  that  will  sell  America  short. 

I  have  n^  patience  with  warmongers,  whether  they  be  in- 
.•^pired  by  the  po-ssion  of  greed  cr  deluded  by  a  false  senti- 


'  mentality  that  betrays  them.  Frankly.  I  should  feel  much 
more  secure  if  we  had  a  law  making  it  mandatory  for  resi- 
dents of  the  United  States  who  voice  a  dcMre  to  go  to  war 
to  go  overseas  and  fight.  My  feeling  is  that  if  wj  had  such  a 
law  miuch  of  the  louse  tuik  about  intervention  would  end 
forthwitii. 

Reverting  to  cur  shipping  interests  and  the  possibility  of 
develcpfng  a  merchant  marine  second  to  none,  at  present  wo 
have  some  326  ocean-gcmg  ships,  tclaling  a  little  ever  2,000,- 
000  tuns,  and  repr>st ntmg  an  investment  of  approxiniatcly 
$150,000,000.  Curiously  enough,  this  represenls  only  a  small 
fraction  of  the  amount  spent  by  the  women  cf  this  country 
on  co.-metics.  We  have  the  best  pcs.sible  opportunity  at  this 
tim.'  of  building,  net  only  the  greatest  Navy  and  air  force,  but 
of  developing  our  merch.ant  marine  into  a  modtrn  and  effi- 
cient instrumentality  of  commerce.  We  need  replacements. 
We  need  to  modernize  our  shipping.  To  those  who  would  say 
that  it  takes  time  to  build  battleships  and  to  tialn  aviators, 
my  answer  i.s.  Let  us  .start  now!  To  r:u  et  thf  argument  of 
these  ".vho  would  tell  u.s  that  if  we  do  not  take  a  hand  m  the 
Furcpean  situation  our  own  shcres  will  be  thr.'ateii.-d.  my 
f.nswer  is.  L«:'t  us  safeguard  ourselves  by  appropriating  tlie 
funds  necessary  for  the  defense  of  cur  own  shores.  If  it 
take.s  a  two-ocean  navy  and  unother  canal,  now  i^  the  tunc 
to  do  it! 

We  have  been  so  preoccupied  of  late  with  events  in  Europe 
that  the  conflict  in  A.sia  has  quite  e.  caped  us.  How  do  we 
kn.w  where  th.e  real  p.-ril  lies?  Very  lirile  is  bting  said  about 
the  Asiatic  controversy,  yet  it  stiil  ccntinues. 

My  point  is  that  our  jx-ople  want  peace.  Peace  with  pros- 
perity IS  not  unattainable.  Profits  out  of  peace  can  .secure  us 
against  war  and  iLs  dread  aft.-rmath.  n  v>..iution. 

Let  us  pause  a  moment  and  envisage  the  possible  results  of 
Girmany'.s  dtstruciion.  A  di.smt  nibered  Germ:'ny  would  fall 
an  easy  prey  to  the  extension  of  the  Ccmmuni-t  principle.  Do 
We  want  any  part  eif  that?  Yet  how  are  we  lo  avoid  it  if  we 
repeat  the  misLake^  we  have  made? 

In  con.sider.ng  repeal  of  the  aims  embargo  we  have  some- 
thing more  to  consider  than  the  elTect  upon  our  own  country. 
Will  nut  rcp.'al  be  taken  as  a  definite  mdicaiion  cf  our  deter- 
mination to  help  Llie  Allied  Pcwer.s?  Can  we  .sit  back  com- 
placently and  say,  "We  want  to  be  just  a  little  ba  unneutral"? 
Is  there  such  a  thin.:;  a^  being  ■just  a  little  b;t  unneutral"? 
Is  there  such  a  thing  as  being  "jost  a  httle  bi.  d- ad"  ?  Or  are 
we  either  dead  or  alive?  If  we  are  "a  little  b.i  unneutral," 
how  lent:  will  it  be  before  wc  shall  have  gone  tlv  wh-oie  way? 

Ixt  us  be  hone-st  with  cai-^elvt^i,  and  admit  that  this  is  the 
cro.srcads;  that  if  we  turn  down  the  ciue.-ome  reuni  marked, 
'"War,"  cur  objective  is  not  peace.  Th^  :wu  cunc  iJt.s  are  not 
compatible.  But,  Mr.  President,  there  i.s  a  solution.  That 
so'.u'iin  call.s  for  the  be.st  etlcrts  of  Ccngrc-ss  and  of  the  ad- 
mml.^tration  to  provide  a  peace  that  wi.l  stimulate  productive 
activity  aleng  the  avenues  of  peace.  Let  us  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  ill-gotten  gains  of  Uie  .sale  of  muiiitiuns  and  imple- 
ments cf  war.  Such  gains  result  in  Pyrrhic  victory— tlie  kind 
of  victory  about  which  our  descendants  may  well  ,.ay,  'Would 
to  God  we  had  never  won!" 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  otTerrd  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
iMr  Cl-ahk.  to  the  amendment  in  tlio  nature  of  u  .-substitute. 

Mr.  STEWART  ».  btained  the  floor. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  wJl  the  Senator  yield 
to  me? 

Mr.  STEWART      I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  On  October  17  I  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  a  questionnaire  regarding  certain 
phases  cf  the  pending  proposal  as  ir  mittht  atTect  the  fi.-^cal 
pohcy  of  the  Government.  I  have  just  received  the  Secre- 
tary's reply.  While  I  m.yself  wish  later  to  discuss  it.  it  occurs 
to  me  at  the  moni'^^nt  that  I  owe  it  to  the  Senate  to  make  th'^ 
information  imme>.liately  available  to  all  Senators.  There- 
fore I  ask  tlie  able  Senator  from  Tennessee  if  he  will  yield 
to  m.e  to  permit  the  Secretary's  lett'~r  to  be  read  at  the  de.sk. 

The  PRESIDING  Op-FICER.  Doco  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  for  that  purpose? 
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Mr.  STEWART.     Ye^:  I  yield. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFP'ICER.  u'lthcut  objection,  the  letter 
will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  fellows: 

The  SFfRFT\p.Y  OF  THF  TT.rt.vsrp.Y. 

V.  cisfiu:qtov.  Octubrr  24.  1939. 

My  r>rsn  Sen.\tor:  I  .sh.otf.d  I:ke  to  aiisw  r  i:i  .-c  me  detail  ths 
questions  in  your  letter  of  OLt.-ber  17,  so  a.=  to  el.u-.fy  certain 
a.spect.?  of  problems  relatir.g  to  ;;  .Id. 

You  write ; 

"I  assume  that  you  are  continuin::  to  purchase  at  $?.5  an  ounce, 
all  foreign  gold  that  is  ctfered.  In  view  of  depreciated  foreii;n 
currencies,  Is  not  this  equivalent  to  paynig  considerably  more  than 
$35  an  cunce  =o  far  as  the  fnroiitn  seller  is  concerned'' " 

I  am  uncertain  what  you  mean  by  thi-  qiusion.  It  is  subject  to 
several  dilTerent  interpretations  and.  to  make  certain  that  you 
obtain  the  information  you  ask.  I  will  endeavor  to  un.-%vcr  each  of 
them  separately 

1.  Does  the  question  ask  wlicther  the  forcicn  seller  of  gold 
receives  more  purchasing  power  over  goods  and  .services  here  than 
he  did  prior  to  depreciation?  If  that  is  the  .'^■ense  of  your  question, 
tlien  the  answer  is  "No"  The  $.35  per  o'lncc  i  less  one-fourth  of  1 
percent)  which  the  foreign  .seller  of  gold  receives  probably  repre- 
seiits  less  and  certainly  not  more  purchasing  power  m  terms  of 
poods  and  'erviccs  in  this  country  than  :t  did  loefore  the  deprecia- 
tion of  cu -rencies  m  recent  months.  Such  purchasing  power  of 
$35  In  the  United  States  varies,  of  course,  with  chanttes  in  prices 
of  r'oods  and  .services  in  the  United  States.  Since  mo.st  goods  and 
services  that  can  be  purchased  here  by  a  resident  of  a  foreign 
country  have  risen  in  i)ricc  duriui;  the  past  2  months,  it  follows 
th.at  the  foremn  seller  of  gold  probably  ge's  less  goods  and  services 
for  hi--'  $35  now  than  he  did  a  few  months  ago. 

2.  Does  the  question  ask  whether  the  foreigner  can  get  more 
units  of  his  own  ctirrency  for  gold  by  selling  it  in  the  United 
Statc>s  than  by  selling  it  in  his  own  Ciuintry'^  If  this  is  the  sen.se 
of  your  qvu'stion.  again  the  answer  is  "No."  We  pay  r.o  higher  price 
for  gold  (allowing  for  commissions,  handling  charges,  etc  i  than 
other  countries  do.  After  a  foreign  seller  of  gold  converts  the  dol- 
lars he  obtains  fnr  his  gold  into  sterling,  for  example,  he  finds  that 
he  has  approximately  the  same  amount  of  money  as  he  would  have 
had  if  he  had  sold  that  gold  in  London.  (For  a  further  explana- 
t;pr.  .if  tins.  I  refer  you  to  pages  7.  8,  and  9  of  my  letter  to  Senator 
NV.sG.N'fR.  dated  Marcli  22.  1939,  a  c^jpy  of  which  is  enclosed  for  your 
Convenience  i 

3.  Does  the  question  ask  whether  the  foreifrn  .seller  of  gold  gets 
more  units  of  his  local  currency  for  his  gold  now  than  he  did 
before  the  depreciation  of  his  currency?  If  this  is  the  sense  of  the 
qtiestion.  the  ai'Swer  is  clearly  "Yes."  Th.it  is  exactly  v.!-,at  de- 
preciation of  a  currency  In  terms  of  gold  means,  namely,  that  each 
unit  of  a  depreciated  currency  is  exchangeable  for  le^s  gold 

4  Does  the  question  ask  whether  the  greater  number  of  units 
of  the  depreciated  currency  which  the  foreign  seller  obtains  for  his 
gold  can  purchase  more  goods  and  servicis  at  hom;^  than  ccu'.d 
the  smaller  number  of  units  he  obtained  for  his  gold  before  de- 
pteeiation''  The  answer  to  this  question  is  probably  "Yes."  Prices 
in  tlie  country  of  a  depreciated  currency  do  ii'-t  u.^iially  rise  as 
much  as  tlie  \tirreney  drp,eciates  f^r  a  considerable  period  of 
time.  If  at  all  During'  tliat  period  the  holder  or  prodU'-er  of  geki 
\v:!l  c  f  m-Te  I'^'al  g.inds  a'.d  services  for  an  ounce  of  L-nld  than  he 
did  htt.iie  But  hi'  ce»s  n:ore  goods  only  if  he  bu%s  goods  at  home; 
fu;  tlierinore.  he  gets  more  goods  for  an  our.ce  of  uold  not  because 
we  e.'Htiiiue  to  ).,iy  $35  an  ounce  for  gold  but  bee.itise  his  own 
country  glv  ■.;-  mor.'  units  of  its  currency  fir  an  ounce  of  cold 

When  taken  m  the  context  cf  your  wh-le  letter,  one  further 
possible  IntiTpretation  cf  your  question  sucg^sts  Itself  You  may  !>> 
asking  whetiicr  the  recent  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies  will  of 
It.sclf  lead  to  an  Increa.sed  inflow  (  f  gold  If  this  is  the  sen.se  cf 
your  questirn.  the  answer  is  probably  "No"  It  is.  of  cour.se.  Im- 
po'sib  e  ii.  'o'etell  at  this  time  the  total  effect  of  a  Europe  at  war 
11,001.  <.ur  irdance  of  paymer.ts  The  speeiiic  effect  ef  the  recent 
depieeaiilons  i  if  foreign  cuiiencles.  how(\er,  w  -ultl  de.irly  .seem 
to  oper.ite  m  the  dhi.'ion  of  a  r.  (.hutlon  in  g. 'Id  cfierlngs  De- 
precation of  foreign  currencies  vis-a-vls  the  duUar  means  that 
AmeMc.in  gor.ds  and  s^-rvices  are  less  at  tractive  to  the  foreigner, 
li-cause  he  mu-^t  eive  m^re  of  liis  own  cut  rem.  y  in  exchange  inr  a 
il,  :ia:  '  ■.'■'■!<h  .  f  in''ieh:indise  than  f(  rim  rly.  In  (itlier  words,  tlie 
{■i'p:e.  ;  iM  11  of  !  leicn  currencies  is  a  factor  which  operat.s  in 
the  direction  of  itciul.ig  our  exports  to  and  increasing  our  im- 
port.i  frcm  the  countries  involved  Thus  the  ffTect  of  the  change 
will  tend  to  reduce  our  favor. ible  balance  of  iradi-  and  consequ' ntly 
.^ucli  Inflow  of  gold  as  may  be  attnhut able  to  (  ur  export  .surplus. 
It  is  tru  ■  that  price  chamtes  may  in  time  ofTset  the  effect  on  the 
rtiative  attiactlveness  of  foreign  and  American  goods  initiated  by 
the  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies.  But  even  in  normal  times 
this  adjustment  u-ually  does  not  take  place  for  some  time. 

Yfu  a^k  the  further  question' 

"If  we  put  our  foreicn  trade  'vith  belligerents  en  a  strict  ca.'h-and- 
carry  basis,  will  it  ni..t  be  likely  to  sub: ' anti.dly  mcre.ise  this  mfl  w 
cf  foreign  gold — perhaps  to  so  dai  H'  n  u-  a;.  e\tf  nt  that  we  fm.illy 
shall  practicr.l'.v  mcncpclize  the  wi  r:d  ~  g'  Id  snpiJly'" 

The  pr'  hibitirn  of  credits  to  belligerent  goveiiiinents  may  pn  sihly 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  cur  ex]iort.s  to  belhgrrent  countr.es. 
TIr.s  might  in  turn  reduce  the  valu?  of  cur  total  cxp.irts  c  .mp.ircd 
with  what  cur  exports  would  be  were  the  pr..h'inti,!n  not  included 
In  the  Netitrality  Act  Were  the  belligerent  governments  to  pur- 
chase seme  of  their  imports  from  the  United  States  cu  credit,  a 


pcrtion  cf  the  paymerts  due  us  might  be  pcs'p.^ncd  Flrwcv^r. 
whether  this  pcstpcnement  wou^d  result  even  in  a  tempc-a^y  reduc- 
tion in  the  inflcw  cf  gold  cannoi  be  forecast  Ixcause: 

(1)  It  IS  not  known  what  pii-porticn  of  the  dellars  tisrd  for  pay- 
ments wculd  be  acquired  from  the  sale  to  us  of  gold  and  what  pro- 
portion weuj'd  be  acfuiirfd  from  ether  sources. 

(2)  I»  is  not  km wn  whe'her  mi  extension  of  credits  to  bclLgcrenta 
wotiid  r  sul'  in  L'trater  pvircha^es  frcm  the  United  States  cr  whether 
there  wculd  .-.mply  be  a  EU';stitution  of  .some  credit  purch  is'-s  for 
ca-h  purch.is-s.  Only  in  the  l.uter  instance  would  it  be  possible  for 
part  cf  the  inHow  cf  gold  to  the  United  States  to  be  pcstp-ncd.  In 
the  former  case  it  would  mean  that  the  gold  Inflow  would  be  the 
same  over  the  .'hort  period  cf  time  and  would  be  greater  at  seme 
subseciuent  time  when  cr(dit,s  were  liqtrdated. 

Yiiu  a.-k  this  fuither  question  with  resjject  to  gold: 

'VV'  uld  this  |incri>ased  mllcw  of  gold  |  not  seru  u-ly  threaten  the 
world's  .'■ubsequent  return  to  the  use  of  monetary  geld  and  thus 
relatively  threaten  'he  ultimate  value  cf  our  own  enormous  gold 
hoard'.'" 

This  wfir  demonstrates,  if  any  demonstration  were  needed,  that 
gold  constitutes  the  best  form  in  which  foreign-exchange  lescurces 
can  be  held.  Even  under  the  most  difficult  conditions  of  war  bel- 
ligerent governments  which  possess  gold  can  buy  with  it  anything 
that    is   lor   sale. 

The  new  situation  In  world  trade  broueht  about  by  the  war  In 
Europe  will,  of  ccurse.  introduce  some  chang'^s  m  the  distribution 
of  gold  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  Belligerent  countries  will 
probably  lose  gold,  but  numerous  neutral  ccuntries.  which  now  have 
lUtle  gnld.  may  be  put  m  a  position  to  increase  their  holdings  as 
a  result  of  lmpr(;vements  in  their  trade  balances.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  war  may  well  have  the  effect  cf  cau.-mg  a  wider  dis- 
tribution of  gold  anrong  the  coun'ries  of  the  world.  Such  an 
increase  in  gold  holdings  by  many  countries  would  give  more  coun- 
tries a  Slake  in  the  continuation  of  gold  as  a  medium  of  interna- 
tional payments.  The  gold-prcducing  countries,  of  couise — in- 
cluding the  British  Empire,  which  now  produces  half  the  world's 
gold — w.ll  continue  to  have  a  vital  interest  in  the  use  of  gold  as  a 
monetary  metal. 

These  considerations,  as  well  as  others,  indicate  that  gold  will 
emerge  from  this  disturbed  period  with  added  prestige  as  the  In- 
ternational medium  of  exchange.  For  further  discus.^ion  of  the 
future  u.st fulness  of  gold  as  a  monetary  metal  you  may  wish  to 
refer  to  pages  16,  17,  13,  and  19  cf  mry  letter  to  S.nator  Wac;neh, 
referred  to  above 

Your  last  question  on  gold  relates  to  a  suggested  change  in  our 
monetary  policy.     You   ask: 

"Should  not  the  purchase  of  foreign  gold  be  curtailed  and  re- 
priced at  least  for  the  period  of  the  war?" 

I  am  not  clear  v,hether  by  repricing  gold  you  have  in  mind  an 
incre.ise  or  a  decrca.se  in  the  pric,"  cf  g^Id.  l"  Judtre  frcm  the  con- 
text of  your  letter,  however,  that  you  are  inquiring  about  the  effects 
of  a  reduction  in  the  dollar  price  of  gold. 

My  \  lews  with  respect  to  the  consequences  of  reductions  In  the 
i;rice  of  gold  are  fully  set  forth  in  my  letter  to  Senator  Wagner  re- 
ferred to  above.  The  discussion  appears  on  pages  13  to  16  of  that 
letter,  and  I  think  it  may  be  appropriately  reread  in  connection 
wi'h  ycur  inquiry. 

You  raise  the  question  of  the  advisability  of  reducing  the  price 
of  gold  "for  the  period  of  the  war."  Any  sub.'^tantial  ch.ange  m  the 
price  of  gold  which  is  known  to  be  temporary  would  have  seriously 
disrupting  influences  on  trade  and  international  capital  flows. 
It  would  introdtice  a  still  greater  risk  element  in  busine-:-^s  relations 
with  forclen  cotintries  and  would,  moreover,  increase  wcrld  f- pecu- 
lation in  dollar  exchange. 

I  mw  turn  lo  the  question  In  your  letter  referring  to  the  stabili- 
zation fund. 

You  write: 

"I  should  like  to  Inquire — If  I  am  entitled  to  the  information — 
whether  the  stablli7at:on  fund  Is  now  being  used  in  connection 
with  the  stabilization  of  the  British  pound  and  the  French  franc; 
:nd  whether  there  is  any  stabilisation  agreement  under  which  we 
(ontmue  to  oju'rate  in  conjunclicn  with  En^jland  and  France  or 
any  other  fore  i:-tn  coun'rie.s  " 

When  I  appeared  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bnnk'ng  and 
Currency  last  Match.  Senator  Tait  raised  the  following  question: 

"Suppose  there  is  a  foreign  war.  and  luppose  you  go  out  and  do 
v.hat  vou  can  to  buy  12  000  000  COO  worth  of  i).;und.  .  Isn't  the  effect 
of  that  to  give  England  the  power  to  buy  $2.000  000.000  worth  of 
goods  in  thi.s  country  under  the  cash-and-carry  provisions?" 

I  would  like  to  reaffl-m  the  position  which  I  took  at  that  time. 
My  reply  was.  and  still  is.  as  fellows: 

"S.  na'ors.  if  there  Is  a  war  in  any  foreicn  country,  before  we 
would  use  the  stibiln-atmn  fund  cr  any  mon<'y  in  the  Treasury  to 
as-ist  any  ccuntrv  in  prosecuting  that  war.  I  would  come  up  before 
the  proper  committee  and  ask  for  guidance." 

Tlie  siablli/ation  fund  is  not  acquiring  any  currencies  cf  belllg- 
ereiit  Cv.untries  and  Is  liolding  only  a  trilling  amount  of  foreign 
currencies  cf  belligerent  countries  acquired  long  before  the  out- 
break cf  the  war. 

I  trust  that  this  furixishcs  you  with  the  Information  you 
requcsK  d. 

Sincerely, 


1 


4 


Hon . 


ARTHm  H.  ^V.^■s•D^Kv.■n^r,. 

United  States  Senate, 


Hentit  Morgen'Thatt.  Jr.. 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


chase  seme  of   their  impojls  from  the  United  States  cu  crtdit, 
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Mr   VANDEXBEKG     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  In- 

dul;'<"  n-.''  J-.i5t  a  rnom-Tit  further  in  order  that  I  may  com- 
piit*^  :lv  rccoriP 

Th./  PRESIDING  OFFICE!?  Docs  the  Senator  from  Tcn- 
ne^svc  y.tUl  furMier  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  STEWART      I  yi.  Id. 

Mr  VAXDENBERG.  The  Secretary  neglected  to  answer 
one  qu<\stion  wh.ch  I  siibniiited.  nanifly.  whether  there  Is 
any  stabilization  arreement  under  which  we  continue  to 
opt-rate  in  conjunction  VMih  England  and  Fiance  or  any 
other  fort':pn  country. 

After  the  receirt  of  the  Secretary's  letter  this  mornin.T 
I  called  his  attention  to  thi.«;  onii.sy;>;n.  and  lie  make.s  the 
follii'Aing  an.swtT  ()\»t  Iht-  teW  phone,  which  I  now  rt  ad  to 
til*'  S-'n.ite  in  f>idi'!-  to  compl  te  th-  rt'cnrd.  Stcretary 
Mortcenthau  said: 

I  have  only  a  day-to-day  acTPemeiit  wnh  Entjland  France.  H  )1- 
land.  Switzerland  and  Belgium,  to  de.il  on  thtir  orders  fur  their 
accuunt  not  ovir  account,  u-.th  settlt  mfrr.-?  .it  the  end  of  each 
Cav      Tlicre  have  betii  !.■.  fUch  triin.-.actiuU3  since  11. t-  u;ir  started 

Mr  President,  thi.s  complete-  the  record.  It  will  be  subitrt 
tn  ref' rrr.ce  la'er  wht  n  we  re;ich  that  portion  of  the  debate 
dealing  with  the  fi.-val  cor.-equt  nee.,  tf  the  pcnd:n?  L'^ii- 
laliDti. 

I  am  ^rtatly  indebted  to  the  able  Senator  froi:i  Tenne.v^eo 
for  his  courtrsiv. 

Mr.  SITCWART  Mr  President,  ntutral.'v.  in  popular 
th.oupht.  merely  n^eatv-^  keepintf  etu  of  war.  For  several  day.s 
n'-'W  th'-"  United  State.--  Senate  ha^  been  debiitint;  the  .-^o-called 
ncutiality  join'  resolution,  and  all  viewtxj'.nt.^  have  been  w  •'! 
pre.scnted;  so  well,  in  fact,  thai  at  thi.s  hour  it  seems  little 
remains  to  bo  said  that  ha.*--  not  already  been  <aid. 

It  is  pretty  well  un:^e:-to'Hi  by  the  public  m  general  that 
the  pre.-er.*  iip'i'rality  h;w  pre\>  tits  the  .'~h:pment  of  ammu- 
nition and  implt'ment.s  of  war  to  any  couniiies  that  have 
declared  war  Th  -  h.L-  be.  n  rtfeired  to  p.  n'-rally  a.-;  the 
embarC'i  law  The  prodamution  recently  l^.^u^d  bv  tlie 
Pros. dint  of  the  United  S'.iUii  enum.orat*.-;  the  count iu>  to 
N^hich  munitions  cannot  be  sold  or  .shipped,  and  mclr.ried  m 
this  h<t  are  G'^rmanv,  FnRland.  and  France,  ale^ns  with  -ev- 
e:al  others.  E\ en  Canada,  our  neighbor  to  the  north  of  us. 
Ls  meluded 

Attenticn  ha--  been  called,  however,  to  the  fact  that  thus 
embargo  law  doe<  net  prevent  American  ve.sseL-  from  tcoing 
into  the  war  zone  and  do.>s  not  prevent  the  sale  to  the  war- 
une.  errant rie.-<  of  artuUv  that  would  not  be  considered  muni- 
lamb  of  war  Al.^o,  attention  ha^  been  called  to  the  fact 
that  American  citizen^  are  n(  t  prevented  from  going  upon 
.American  vessels  or  upon  vc.s.seLs  of  the  various  belligerents 
i.dmj^  the  high  seas  and  into  the  danger  zone.  Ii  ha.s 
b»'en  pretty  generally  stattxl  that  American  involvement  in 
the  Li:>t  war.  known  as  the  World  War.  wa^  broucht  about 
by  the  Mknmg  of  ves.Nel.>  belonging  to  America  f.nd  Ameri- 
cans, and  by  the  killing  of  American  citizens  who  were  pas- 
sengers upon  slups  owned  and  operated  by  the  countries 
involved  in  that  war. 

Tlie  joint  nsolution  now  being  considered  by  the  Congress, 
which  h;\s  for  its  purpose  the  repeal  of  the  present,  neutrality 
law  and  the  lifting  ol  the  embargo  on  war  munitions,  provides 
that  America  may  sell  to  warring  nations,  or  to  any  nation, 
munitions  of  war  as  well  as  other  commodities  which  this 
country  might  have  for  .sale,  on  a  cash  basis,  but  that  these 
war  munitions  or  commodities  mtist  be  purchased  at  Ameri- 
can seaports  and  paid  fer  there,  and  earned  away  in  vessels 
bt'longmg  to  or  pro\  ided  by  the  purchaser:  that  na  American 
Nehsel  can  enter  the  war  zone  carrying  either  munitions  of 
war  American  men. handi.se.  or  passengers.  It  further  pio- 
vides  that  the  citizens  of  America  cannot  enter  the  danger 
zone  up<.in  belligerent  vessels. 

We  have,  therefore,  in  the  repeal  measure,  which  I  stated 
is  n'^w  being  coivsidered  by  Congress,  provisions  which  at  least 
withm  our  time  have  never  btfcre  been  set  up.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  fact  that  American  vessels  and  American  citi- 
zens, after  the  p>assage  of  this  measure  will  be  required  to 
stay  out  of  the  war  zones  It  seems  to  me  that  this  provision. 
or  that  these  prcviiion:j,  which  so  prevent  the  entering  of  war 


zones  by  American  ves.'-'els.  or  American  citizens,  Is  the  mo.'^t 
Intelligent  step  Amenca  could  possibly  take  to  the  end  tha' 
nothing  miglit  happ<n  which  w;iuld  un'olve  us  m  the  EXtro- 
pean  conflict.  Tlii'so  precautions  certainly  remove  from  the 
picture  the  very  thiU,;.^  that  caused  us  to  enter  the  W(-.rld 
War  in  1917.  and  with  these  cati^es  remov  d.  I  do  not  i.ce  that 
more  can  be  done  by  the  Congress  at  this  tim.e. 

Th-^  difTerence,  therefore,  between  the  present  embargo 
law — scmetunes  called  the  neutrality  law — and  this  rei)eal 
measure  lits  in  the  fact  that  one  permits  the  rovmc  at  ran- 
dom on  the  high  sea.s  in  the  war  zones  and  eise'.vhere  by 
Am.e:ican  ve.«.sel.-  and  the  travel  by  American  citizens  m'o  the 
war  znne-s  and  elsewhere  upori  ships  of  any  kind,  and  the 
repeal  m.ea.^ure  prohibits  all  these  things. 

I  favor  the  repeal  cf  the  presen*  neutrality  law  because  I 
bel.eve  its  repeal  cffers  greater  security  to  America  and  m.;- 
t/'nally  lessens  the  dancer  of  involvement  on  the  part  of 
America,  and  removes  from  the  scene  enrir.^ly  the  chance  for 
incidents  such  as  occurred  between  1914  and  1917. 

It  might  be  said,  theretore,  that  the  provisicn.s  of  th  s 
rej^eal  resolution  which  so  keep  cur  ships  and  citizfns  out  of 
danger  zone...  are  the  outpiowth  of  expcr.ence  pained  by 
America  out  of  the  World  War  of  le.ss  than  25  years  ago;  and 
It  certainly  s^em.s  to  me  that  it  is  but  ccm.mon  .sense  for  us 
to  insist  that  our  people  be  kept  away  from  the  area  in  which 
a  war  is  being  fought. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  period  in  which  this  question 
has  been  di  bated  m  the  Uni'ed  S'a'es  Senate,  there  have 
be»  n  many  expression-  ot  opinion  and  feeling  with  respect  to 
wli'  'ht  r  America  is,  or  should,  after  a  manner  of  speaking, 
tak;^  -^des  With  one  or  tlie  other  warrinv:  groups.  Regardless 
of  any  expressed  viewpoint  in  this  particular  it  seems  to  b? 
the  unanimous  feeling  of  the  Senate  that  this  is  one  war 
America  must  stay  out  of.  And  this  feelinc;  is  true  w.tliou' 
regard  to  whether  Members  of  this  body  favor  retent'on  ef 
the  present  law,  or  repeal  cf  the  present  law.  for  they  are 
cf  one  accoid  m  their  expression  of  feeling  and  dtteTniina- 
tion  that  the  security  of  America  comes  f^rst.  The  debate  in 
the  Senate  has  been  conducted  on  a  hi'^h  plane  and  voiy 
bttle,  if  any.  personal  feeling  has  been  manifested,  because 
behind  it  all  Am.erica's  interest,  and  w*lfare  are  paramount. 

I  believe  the  American  pi^ople  can  rafely  depend  upon 
Congres-j  to  do  tlv  thing  which  is  least  likely  to  drag  Am-r- 
ica  into  the  present  war.  and  il  stenis  that  sentiment  to  th.., 
end  is  so  strong  that  the  danger  of  us  ever  becoming  involved 
Is  far  less  than  it  wa.^  at  any  time  prior  to  our  ent-'rinj  into 
the  World  War.  I  think,  therefore,  it  can  be  safely  .said 
that  America  is  not  going  to  enter  tins  w.ir  regardless  of  its 
outcome,  and  I  think  that  is  the  sane  and  s.  n.-ible  attitude  to 
take. 

We  have  been  advised  by  the  leaders  in  the  American  Gov- 
ernment for  over  a  century  that  America  shouid  avoid  foreign 
entanglt-ments,  and  this  sort  of  advue  has  always  been  good, 
but  certainly  never  sounder  advice  than  at  this  particular 
tim.e.  Those  who  founded  this  country,  and  oiheis  who  as 
the  years  have  pa.ssed  by,  have  left  European  cnnntries  and 
come  to  America  to  become  citizens  of  our  Republic,  left 
those  countries  becau.se  of  the  constant  turmoil  that  existed 
and  has  always  existed  in  Europe,  and  becau.M--  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  m.any  kinels  to  which  they  were  subjected.  They 
come  here  seeking  peace  and  freedom. 

We  all  love  our  Am.erica  and  like  to  think  of  it  as  an 
America  cf  freedom,  of  Christianity,  of  life,  and  a  country 
where  ambition  is  encouraged  and  opportimity  cfTi  red. 

We  think  of  the.--e  things,  of  peace,  happiness,  and  content- 
ment, rather  than  of  war.  death,  and  destruction.  We  think 
of  the  life  we  cnjny  and  the  future  of  America,  and  we  think 
of  tin.--  life  as  a  vital  thing,  and  our  people  as  a  strong,  virile 
race  which  founded  and  now  m.aintains  this  country  and  its 
Govcrnm.ent  becaase  of  their  love  for  the  peace  and  freedom 
that  we  liere  are  permitted  to  enjoy.  It  is  for  these  things 
that  those  who  have  gone  bt'fore  us  have  sutlered  and  died. 
and  we  want  to  maintain  this  America  as  such  a  land  of 
freedom  and  tolerance,  free  from  the  political  intrigues  of 
Europe.  Tliis  we  cannot  do  if  we  meddle  in  European  af- 
lairs  and  permit  American  soldiers  to  be  sent  abroad  to  fight 
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upon  foreign  soil  for  the  purpose  of  helping  settle  questions 
as  cid  as  time  and  which  should  be  of  little  concern  to  us. 
We  are  lixated  in  the  Western  Ilcinisphere  3.000  males  re- 
moved from  the  scene  of  this  European  conflict.  Our  chief 
Interest  is  and  should  continue  to  be  the  welfare  of  our 
eruntrv.  nur  people,  and  those  who  exist  on  this  hemisphere. 
We  .^liould.  therefore,  see  to  it  that  our  country  has  a  full, 
comiJlete,  and  thorough  means  of  def.-nse  to  the  end  that 
we  might  protect  e)Urselves  from  attack  and  that  those 
eii' mies  of  our  government  who  live  among  us  should  be 
segregated  cr  iemiO\ed  to  a  place  where  they  are  less  likely 
to  endanger  our  Government  by  the  spri  ading  of  false 
propaganda  and  the  doing  of  other  things  that  are 
un-Amei-iean. 

A::ain,  on  the  proposition  of  maintaining  our  peace.  I 
think  the  American  Nation  is  100  percent  united,  and  for 
my.M'lf,  I  lia\e  little  tear  of  fu'ure  involvement.-;  in  fore^irn 
wars.  I  think  that  at  no  time  should  we  become  excited 
or  hysterical  about  the  matter  wliich  is  now  before  the 
Congress.  The  majority  here  against  war  is  now  so  great 
that  v.-ar  talk  seems  almost  foolish.  So  let  America  return 
to  its  da.ily  tasks  with  a  feeling  of  .'ccurity  and  safety  in 
th.e  hands  of  those  who  repre^sent  her  in  Washington,  and 
not  become  excited  about  propaganda.  There  just  is  not 
going  to  be  a  war  so  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  spoke  nf  profiting  from  our  experience  in  the  last  war. 
In  th.it  war  about  It'O.OOO  young  men  were  killed  and  many 
more  than  that  were  ijiaimed  for  life.  We  arc  yet  building 
hospitals  to  care  for  veterans  of  that  conflict  and  paying  to 
many  more  com.pen.'^ation  and  pensions.  We  have  learned 
that  war  is  costly  in  life,  health,  and  dollars. 

And  so,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  that  we  may  soon  have  a 
vote  en  the  joiiit  resolution,  put  it  behind  us,  and  turn  our 
attention  'o  a  complete  development  of  our  national  defense, 
and  to  tli'anng  out  those  who  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
America  and  I's  instimtions  of  government. 

It  was  Theodore  Roosevelt  who  said: 

We  can  have  no  50-50  allegiance  in  tiii.s  cn\.;ntry.  Ei'her  a  man 
Is  an  American  and  notlimg  else,  i  r  lie  is  not  an  Ameraan  at  all. 
We  are  akin  by  blocd  and  descent  to  m'-t  of  xhe  nations  cf 
Eurcpci  but  we  arc  separate  from  all  ol  li.em,  we  are  a  new  and 
distinct  nation 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  ro^e. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Tenne^.see  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  had  an  agreement  with 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]  to  yield  to  him, 
as  he  exiiected  to  follow  me  when  I  had  concluded  my  le- 
n:a;k.-.  However.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alab..ina  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
lia.-  i  mphasizcd  the  thought  that  we  ought  to  bring  the  joint 
re-(  lution  to  actien.  to  a  conclusion.  The  Senator  is  bound 
to  re'alize  that  we  ha\'e  had  full  and  free  and  complete  debate 
on  th.'  joint  resolution.  We  have  had  speech  after  spe(  ch, 
some  of  them  hours  in  length.  Does  not  the  Senator  really 
think  that  every  day  we  fail  to  act  on  the  joint  resolution, 
to  braig  the  matter  to  an  end.  even  though  we  may  not 
actually  be  endangering  our  country,  certainly  we  are  invit- 
ing danger  for  cur  country,  as  iHu.'-traied  by  the  seizure 
of  the  City  of  Flint  by  a  German  cruiser?  Had  thus  jOiUt 
resolution  been  on  the  statute  bocks  that  ship  would  not 
have  been  in  the  waters  in  which  she  was  seized;  therefore 
she  would  not  have  been  seized.  Does  not  the  Senator  think 
It  IS  cf  paramount  interest  to  the  country,  for  the  safety  and 
peace  and  protection  of  our  country,  that  we  proceed  to  act 
quickly  on  the  joint  resolution? 

Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  in  the  few  brief  remarks 
I  have  made  I  repeated  several  times  the  difference  between 
the  present  embargo  law  and  this  proposed  repeal  act,  and 
pointed  out  that  the  one  permits  American  vessels  to  rove 
at  random  on  the  high  seas  and  the  other  prevents  it.  Mr. 
President,  I  think  that  the  quicker  a  law  can  be  passed  which 
will  keep  American  vessels  out  of  the  danger  zones,  the 
sooner  will  v.e  be  able  to  say  that  we  have  taken  advantage 


of  the  experience  we  gleaned  from  the  war  of  more  than  20 
years  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missoiu-i.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEWART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  M:s.-ouri.  I  simply  wish  to  inqtiirc  why  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  selects  the  case  of  the  City  of  Flint  as 
an  (xampl'\  inasmuch  as  the  City  of  Flint  apparently  was 
si  ii'ed  under  precisely  tlie  same  pretensions  that  were  made 
by  the  BiiLish.  and  quietly  acceded  to  after  some  protest  by 
the  United  States  during  the  last  war?  In  other  words,  I 
should  like  to  know  why  it  is  that  the  Bnti.sh  can  enforce 
maritime  law,  and  that  whenever  any  other  nation  attempts 
to  follow  the  same  rule  an  international  incident  is  created? 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee again  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 

Mr.  STEWART.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  selected  the  case  of  the  City  of  Flint  because 
I  think  It  is  a  glaring  example  of  what  we  are  going  to  ex- 
perience^ unless  we  proceed  without  delay  to  enact  the  joint 
resolution  into  law.  What  we  want  to  do  is  to  keep  American 
ships  out  of  the  danger  zones,  so  they  will  not  be  subject  to 
seizure,  or  any  interference  or  action  by  Britain  or  Germany 
or  any  other  country. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  will  permit  me  one  further  moment,  it  seems 
to  me  it  do(>s  not  lie  in  the  mouth  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  or  any  other  Senator  who  voted  against  the  Tobey 
motion  to  recom.mit.  to  rise  on  the  floor  and  talk  about  the 
paramount  importance  of  the  enactment  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion, because,  so  far  as  the  cash-and-carry  provision  for 
keeping  American  ships  out  of  danger  zones  is  concerned, 
that  portion  of  the  legislation  could  have  been  passed  almost 
by  unanimoa?  consent  at  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  or 
on  any  day  since  the  present  session  of  the  Congress  began. 
It  is  only  because  of  the  insistence  that  the  present  neutrality 
law  be  emasculated  by  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  that 
there  has  been  any  delay  whatever. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  STEWART.     I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Mr.  President 


The  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
The  Senator  from  Colorado 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 

(Mr.  Johnson  I  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado. 
Nevada.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
yields  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  mis- 
taken in  believing  that  the  so-called  Tobey  motion  would 
have  resulted  in  any  more  expeditious  action  than  is  now 
being  had.  While  the  so-called  Tobey  motion  instructed  the 
committee  to  separate  the  proposed  subtititute,  it  could  not 
instruct  the  United  Slates  Senate  as  to  what  it  should  do. 
When  the  measure  should  have  returned  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  all  the  amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri prcbably  would  have  been  offered.  If  not.  I  know  many 
Senators  who  were  not  satisfied  with  the  language  of  the  joint 
resolution,  and  who  would  have  offered  amendments.  We 
cannot  bind  the  Senate  in  that  v;ay.  The  debate  so  far  on  the 
various  amendments  which  have  been  submitted  to  exem.pt 
this,  that,  and  the  other  would  have  come  just  the  same.  We 
could  not  get  away  from  the  debate  on  those  questions. 
Therefore,  nothing  would  have  been  accom.plished  by  the 
Tobey  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wi.sh  to  take  the  Sen- 
ator's time;  but  in  response  to  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
has  said,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  agree  that 
the  bone  of  contention,  the  essential  matter  which  has  been 
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m  this  d"bate  fr  :.i  the  v>;'ry  b«  ginning  of  the  debate,  is  the 
TT'peuI  of  the  aini.>  embargo.  To  be  .-ure,  amcnuir.entj  wt-re 
siiggested,  some  of  them  by  the  committee  !t.se!f — that  :.-,  by 
the  caucus  of  the  committee — and  .'=^ome  by  ind'.\:d'uul  Sen- 
ators, which  have  i>ffr.  acrcpfed  by  the  con.miTtee  cai:ci:.^.  and 
have  now  been  npri-ed  to  by  the  S>r.id.'v.  O'he;-  an-  ncrn^n:; 
have  bem  oUtred.  and  will  be  cff'^rfd,  by  mci.vuiu.d  Se;..r.c;>: 
but  the  crux  of  thi?;  d'i'bate  from  ihv  b-:ginp.;n^  h.:;s  )y xn  'l.e 
repeal  of  the  arm.-;  cmbartjo. 

So  far  a.s  ccnctrn.s  any  .suRe;e.sti'"!n  en  ih.'  part  of  the  S<  n- 
ator  from  Alabama  M'  Killj  ili.i'  Senator^  liave  bi-t-n  pr.ilty 
of  endanj^enng  Amtiuan  int<  re.  i.s  by  dt-bnuUi;  the  »  .cnlial 
iisue  of  the  arm.-^-enibargc^  iep<a!  b'^cau.-e  ih- y  \v;..uid  not 
accept  the  cash-and-carry  pro\i.->i.'n  c,i  the  joi  ,r  it  .-...ution, 
it  Sfcnr-  t.>  m^^  th»'  .Nupee.^tir-n  is  entirely  un-vvarrar-.ted. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr  P;esid-nt,  will  the  Senator  fuith- r 
yield? 

Trv-  PRrsiDIXr,  orriCF.R  Docs  the  Sonalcr  frMii  C-Jo- 
rad.i  turMvr  yu-l'i.' 

M:-    .T(>HN.^-ON  of  C'lf;r  ido.     I  yivjd. 

Mr  PlIiMAN  I  do  not  concut-  that  this  debafc  would 
i;a\e  b^  t  n  ^horttiud  by  sending  Ihu  joi:-.t  rtoolutxa  back  to 
the  committee  to  be  split  in  two,  because  we  are  now  actins 
on  the  flr.^l  half  of  it:  that  is,  the  ca.sh-and-carry  half.  I  do 
nut  think  a::v  am-  ndment.s  have  been  offered  .^o  far  which 
have  not  been  incere  amcnrimeni  -  Tl-.cv  h.ave  Iwd  cor. - 
sidt'raticn  Ti;t-re  may  Ix  c>ther.s  which  will  have  considera- 
tion. I  tl.;nk  we  are  enacting  lec-alat.on  vvi'h  rt'-ard  to  a 
Very  senou.s  .■^ubivct  a.s  expcd.tiously  a.^  Wf'  can. 

So  far  a-  ;li-.  City  oj  Flint  is  concern-  d 

Mr.  CLAKK  ui  Mi-ssouii.  The  C'ty  t  /  Fu.ii  w:i>  n^\  .-u.-ik. 
She  wa.'-  mere!v  captured. 

M.  ITI  IMAN.  She  w a.->  captured.  I  pre.sumc.  m  accurd- 
ancc  v.i'Ji  Intel  national  law  us  conceived  by  ihc  Gcin.aa 
Go/ernment.  A.-  in  JU.^i.  what  mternat.onal  law  wnl  develop 
w.tii  regard  to  tl'.a'  ea-e.  un  oiv  ean  tell  un'il  alter  th  ■  facts 
are  all  a^iwuced.  and  >\'  ii  then  tlare  will  b"  a  le.tial  cl..pute, 
whicii  piebably  w.'.l  In  I  b»-  dt-urnaned  until  after  the  war  is 
over.  I  feel  that  th.e  provision  which  prevtnt.-.  our  vc-.^els 
from  arnnng — nc;  cady  ve>i<.-Ls  d-Ml.n:.:?  v.ih  belhg' rents, 
vhich  are  covered  under  the  existing  l.iw.  but  aLvj  other 
vessels  encased  in  foreiKn  com.'ni  ice.  which  arc  cciud  by 
the  propcsed  law — will  put  every  belLyer.  nt  on  notice  that, 
there  is  no  danger  in  approachin;;  our  ships,  and  that  the  v- 
may  exercise  tlit  right  ci  viMt  and  search  under  internat.wnal 
law.  bec.aise  u  wuuld  bi  peif.ctly  safe  for  a  submarine  to 
come  up  wuhm  3  or  4  nule.>  cf  such  a  vessel  and  ,-^t  nd  a  boat 
to  the  merchant  vc.>.-'!.  a-  wa-  den.'  in  the  caye  of  tlv  C:*'^  of 
Fluit.  Tire  C:!y  c/  FUnt  was  not  de.siro\ed.  She  niuh:  ha\e 
been  sunk,  under  international  law,  after  every  precaution 
had  been  taken  to  save  tiie  hve.s  cf  those  en  buaid,  if  siie 
could  not  have  been  carried  into  port.  I  am  contending  that 
if  the  proposed  i<iW  .should  work  out.  as  in  th"  ca.'-e  of  the 
City  vf  Fr.-it — nj;  in  dcalin.'  wi.h  belligerents,  becaus*-  .';urh 
vessels  may  not  deal  with  'uelli.i;t.rent~,  but  with  neutral:,,  .^uch 
as  Norway  and  Svcidtn — we  would  prote.st.  cf  cour.;e.  We 
woiUd  file  our  prote  .t  to  protect  i-ur  right.^  as  they  may  de- 
velop 11.  the  fu.urc;  and  that  is  tli<'  proper  thinr:  f.r  tiie  Sta'e 
D' partii.-.'nc  to  do.  The  questi''>n  will  then  be  *r:ed  a.^  to 
whetlur  or  not  the  good.s  on  beard  wtre  contrab.;nd  As  I 
say,  that  que.-tto:i  cann,;t  be  iie'er^ninrd  durin^'  th.e  war, 
b<  cau^e  th.e  w.'r:..'.>i  power.-^  will  certainly  dt.  tern';nc  it  for 
;e  vviii  have  to  be  a  damage  suit  after  tlie 

Mr.  Proident,  will  the  Senator 


Miss 


M-,. 


ri. 


thuuselve.s.      Tla 
war  is  over 

Mr    CL-^RK  o: 
furilar  yidd.' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  ui  Colorado      I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  entirely  a-.;rce  with  the  state- 
ment of  i:ii<-rnaiionai  law  mad-,  hv  tli-,^  Sena'or  from  N'  vada. 
What  the  Germans  dai  m  the  ca.-o  cf  th  C'-j  or  f.;;.v'  is 
precisely  what  the  Fru.eh  did  duru;.;  tlie  Wcrld  War  in  the 
'case  of  th.e  Dcic  ;i.  and  whit  was  rcp.a'-.diV  ri^ne  bv  th.e 
Briti.*^  and  French  duruv-  tlr.^  World  War.  To  be  sure,  at 
that  ttnie  the  .Am-^".can  Srat--  r>partnien.  made  very  vehe- 
ment pretest:-,  which  came  ;e  nothmti  very  largely  by  reas;on 
cf  Uie  representation  which  we   had  at  that   time  at  the 


Court  01  St.  JaT.es.  Ne\  nilxi- .iS,  a.s  th.e  S- iiator  fioni 
Ne\ad_.  .--uf  ee.-; ■>.  the  inaiter  wa^  contmued  over,  and  clarms 
Weie  ir.ad''  aficr  tn.:'  war. 

Mr.  PlTTMAN.  In  regard  to  filin;:^  protests  to  protect 
our  rit;!.:.-^  und'-r  internauonal  law  I  do  ne.t  rhink  cur  Gov- 
t  rr-re.it  wdl  make  any  dLstin^tuin  be;'.. ecu  belligerents,  I 
th.nk  apprepriaie  protest  will  b-'  m.td^   m  every  case, 

Mr.  LLAIiK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pi'  ^;dent.  wail  th?  Senator 
furih'  1  yi''ld? 

Mr.  JGIIN'SON  ci  Cuiuracio,  I  yield  to  th.';  Senator  irorn 
Mi.-;ou.  1. 

Mr.  CL.AHK  of  ^h --curi.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  th.e  Sena- 
ttir  fiom  Ceaorauu  iau-,  an  amendment  v.h:.h  he  l^  an.xio.Ls  to 
have  considered  at  this  time,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a 
speech  has  already  bee-n  made  upon  the  amendment  which  I 
oflered  earlier  in  the  day,  I  a.sk  that  I  b<'  permitted  tempo- 
rarily to  uuhc'av  r.-.v  amerdment  without  prejudice  m  the 
matter  cf  th-:  limitation  of  time  und-  r  ilie  agreement  made 
yesterday 

Th-  ^'RESIDING  Oi  FICER.  Is  ihere  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  ^L^sour;.'  None  is  heard,  and 
the  e>:der  is  niadc. 

The  pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
ofle.'jd  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  i  j  the  amendment  in 
th-'  nat'.'.rc-  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSOxN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that 
my  amendrnenc  be  stated  at  the  d-  .-k. 

The  PRIlSIDING  OI'FICIirR.  lire  arnrndment  oflered  by 
til'  S-'iiai.  r  ircni  Colorud  i  v.. II  bc^  ^tatid  for  the  miorniaiicn 
cf  th.e  S'-na'e, 

Th.e  Ciii:  y  CLt:rK.  On  paee  15.  it  i.s  proP'Osed  to  .'•tiikf  out 
lines  3  tu  ii,  :nclu.  .ve,  and  insert  m  l;cu  thereof  the  following: 

Seciicn  1  (ai  V/henever  the  Prr.'-id' r.t  Eh:):l  i\n-\  t^  ir  there 
exists  a  suae  oX  war  be-iwc-en  lorc;k.-u  suites,  the  PiL-s.at-ui  shall 
Issue  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  Invoived;  and  he  .'^hall, 
from  time  to  time  bv  prortamm'.on.  n.-nie  other  .'-'.ates  as  and  when 
they  may  be'^om.e  involved  In  the  war. 

Mr    JORX.~OX  of  C'-'lo-.'do.     ^!r.  Pr-r^:dent 

Mr.  STrw.-\RT.     I  su-:'-"st  the  absence  of  a  qucrnm. 

Tile  PRESIDING  0?TTCER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado yield  fer  tliat  purpose? 

Mr   JOHNSON  of  Ci  loradn,     I  va  Id. 

Th','  PRESIDING  OFFICIJI.  The  abtence  of  a  quee.um  is 
sugpe<'<'d.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  followuit;  Sena- 
tors answered  to  their  names: 

Russell 

Schwartz 
SrhwfHf-nbach 

Sh'-ppard 

b:    (j.-'icBd 

S'.atr.-ry 

Hinathcrs 

Sf..th 

Su  wiirl 

Tafr 

Thoma.'^.  0>-.!a. 

TuuiT.u  ■>.  Utah 

T  a,.'y 

Tf'wnr^nd 

Tr'.a:ian 

Tyd.ngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Niiys 

v.-a:-h 

Wh:;? 
Wiley 
Rtyv.oltis 

The  PRE.-^IDING  OFFICER.  N!nety-on''  S.ena'ors  having 
an.=:wered  to  tiieir  nan-.fs.  a  quorum  is  pr  sent.  Tire  S-.  n.itor 
from  Colorado  Mr.  Jou.\-c.\]  h.a.~  the  fl -or. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  cl  Colorado.  Mr.  President,  'h.^  amend- 
ment winch  the  ci.  rk  has  just  stated  I  C(  nsider  v,_ry  vital:  m 
fact,  one  of  th"  most  vital  amendmiCnts  th.at  wul  be  ofliiid  ..r 
tl:at  can  be  offered  to  tire  pending  joint  resolution. 

I  desir'^  to  vote  for  the  so-calkd  Pittman  substitute  and 
therefore  am  ar..\icus  to  n  ake  it  the  b»  st  reutrahty  mea.-ure 
pos.s;ble.  My  am  ndment  wdi  correct  what  I  believe  to  be  an 
unpremeditated  joker  m  it,  because  my  amendment  will 
make  nearly  all  the  previsions  of  the  pending  joint  resolution 
mandatory  when  foreign  nations  go  to  war  and  wili  not  deie- 


Adarr.-i 

Ha-  :■ 

K.uK 

.•\i.art  '.es 

Donuhcy 

La  Fullette 

A'l^'..ii 

Pxw'npy 

Lee 

Pa.    'V 

Eltfuder 

Ixxlge 

Ban^h'-ad 

i-r-,1/  er 

Luca- 

B  trh'.,iiir 

George 

Lnndeon 

Iiarkley 

Grrry 

MiCarran 

Bit  bo 

G  bson 

MrKf'lar 

B>.rah 

Gillette 

M>  lijLvy 

Bra;-r.3 

Gri.-f'n 

MiCcney 

Brwu-n 

CeitTey 

M.ad 

B'..,'  w 

CHaiuy 

Meier 

lUi.-ke 

HV..- 

M'uton 

Pvrd 

Har-'.son 

Murray 

Bv:r.-^s 

Haali 

Ncply 

("hpp.  r 

Vv  den    ■ 

N  orris 

C   ra-.'-ay 

H'  rr.l.g 

Nye 

(•tine.dler 

Hi  1 

OMaboney 

C  ha'.Ci 

H   iraan 

Overton 

C  .;«r'ic.  Idaho 

Holt 

Pff.prr 

Clark   Mo, 

H's^hr.s 

Psttman 

Ci  :ina:iv 

Johnson.  Catlf . 

RadfUffe 

Dvia^ih'.T 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rtynoldi 
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rate  d  scretion.iry  authority  to  th^^  President  arbitrarily  to  set 
aside  it.--  important  provisions  by  his  ladure  to  act. 

Section  1  combined  with  section  18  ot  the  Pit' man  substi- 
tute permits  internal  onal  law  to  prevail  as  the  loreipn  pohcy 
of  the  United  States  when  two  or  more  to:  .'lan  na'ions  go  to 
var.  v.ithrait  the  commilsory  mrpj^tion  of  one  .specific  Icgis- 
l.itne  ir.^'r  imt  upon  citi/ens  cf  the  United  States  which  is  not 
n(  w  livand  in  international  law.  In  its  pr.-ent  lorm  the  pend- 
ing "nnt  r••.■^!)lut:Gn  is  a  comp'ete  surrender  by  the  Coniiress 
t«<  the  Execu'ive  of  th"  whole  fore.,:.in  policy  of  the  United 
States.  This  mea.^-ure.  unless  my  amendment  bv  adopted  to 
make  its  provisions  mandatory  law.  is  a  blank  check  to  the 
Fi'.sident  to  cho.-sc  thai  fureipn  p 'liey  which  b<  st  meets  his 
purpose'-  Without  consulting  Congrts.'^  or  anyone  el>e.  It  is  an 
absoluie  de!e;-aton  of  the  powers  ci  Conpie.^s  over  neutrality 
to  th  '  Chi"i   Ex  eut.ve. 

S-(-tion  18  ].rov.dcs  fe.r  the  r(  p  al  of  all  neutrality  legisla- 
tion n>)\v  on  lire  ^taMite  bie,k-.  When  that  repi  al  section  has 
been  aoo])ted  we  are  returned  to  international  law  pure  and 
stmple.  Section  1.  th  '  n;ast(  r  section  ol  ihe  periding  mea.suve. 
give.>  th"  Pre,  ident  tlie  option  to  make  sections  2.  3,  4.  5.  6,  7, 
8,  and  10  operative  or  not  cperative,  as  his  judgment  may 
dictate. 

1  att'-rition  to  the  'mpnrtanc^  of  my  amcnd- 

m   reality,  in.Ntead   (a    amending  nur,  ly   one 

joint  resolution,  it  proposes  to  amend  eight 


I    \Vl:-h    to    C. 

nit  nt.  ijeeau.-- 
Sfction  (,I  the 
M  c!  jon   . 

Mr    LODGE 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 


Mr.  President- 


from 


Does    the    Senator 
C   1   !-ado  yield  'o  the  S.'nator  from  Massacliusctlo? 

:.:r.  .lOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  gladly  yield. 

M: .  LODGE.  Will  Uie  Senator  e.xplain  why  provision  for 
ccncuirii.t  action  by  Congress  is  omitted? 

Ml,  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  go  into 
that  wh-  n  I  .-h.ill  have  fin. shed  my  statement.  I  thank  the 
Sriiatoi-  lor  remind. nj  me  of  it. 

TI---  Piesident  :nu<t  find  before  he  puts  them  into  (fleet 
th,a'  'hi.-s  P.itmian  joint  re.  olution  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
secuiity  or  presi.'rve  the  peace  or  protect  the  li/es  of  citizens 
of  the  United  Siate.s;  otherwise  he  .-hall  not  malir  any  of  its 
prov.-^inn.s  elTrctiv.-.  If  the  Piesident.  tx-iC-ms  his  best 
judpnunt,  find.-  'hat  s.mple  international  law  will  b-tter  pro- 
tect tire  lives,  preserve  the  pe^ace,  or  promote  the  s:  curi'y  of 
Aim  ru-an  citiz>ns,  it  wall,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  his 
o'o\.ous  dipy  to  stick  to  simple  international  law  and  not 
i-  u  '  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  involved.  And  if 
lie  fails  to  is.^ue  that  proclamation,  the  Pittman  re.solution 
by  .t.v  own  terms  is  ine,pcrative.  In  other  words,  the  Presi- 
dent l.^  directed  to  make  certain  find.ngs  of  judgment  bef(;re 
h"  ean  i-s.-^ue  the  ma.^ter  proclamation. 

P' 'r'unat(.l\  W"  kneiw  what  .-ublime  confidence  the  Presi- 
dent placed  in  international  law.  On  S'lAeinber  21  he  made 
knov.-n  to  u';  his  position  in  vigorous,  understandable  lan- 
puie'r.  p.'::M)!ially  I  do  not  share  his  cc^nfi.denC'^  in  it  when 
I  r;mimbei-  tluit  we  got  into  the  World  War  because  we 
tried  to  uphold  it.  To  refiesh  th"  memorit^s  of  Senators,  I 
will  It  ad  the  (xait  w.-irds  from  his  addres.-  dcliv-?red  on  Sep- 
tcm.b  r  21  b'  f-'rp  a  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress at  the  beginning  of  the  present  extraordinary  session: 

I  serk  .1  IT  ;'.Trr  con.si.stpncy  thrcuch  th;'  rep:;;l  uf  the  embargo 
provi?lr:i  nnd  a  rt  tenn  to  interiiational  law  I  se(  k  u-ea.-.cai  cut 
of  the  in-^torie  and  traditional  American  pehey  \v)uch.  c-xr,  nt  U^r 
the  disastrous  interhiric  rf  the  Frrbarpo  and  Nunrnti-rccur^e  Act.s. 
has  served  us  well  lor  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

Repeal  of  the  c-mb.ugo  and  a  retarn  to  uuemai. jp.al  law  are  tlie 
n  ■  \  o:'  this  issue. 

Th.i  n    h"    named    the    four    safeguard*?    vliith    he    r<^com- 

n^rnd 'd.     It   w.ll  be  tajted  that  the  P.trman  resolution  has 

('gilt  specific  saieguaid^,  many  of  whicli  are  .subdivided.     I 

aj-.on  quote  th:-  Prc^id'nt's  ci.act  lan<iuage: 

The  cl'j"(t;ve  ct  rc^trirtira  Ameriran  '-hijip  from  entennt^  -nrh 
zones  may  be  a'Vu.nLc'.  by  pr.jiiibun.g  .--Ui-h  e..:ry  by  the  Congress; 
or  .  ' 

Li.^'en  to  thi.'; — 

the  re-ult  can  br  .--iib^Tan*  ially  a'^liieved  by  Ex'^rii'.ive  pri~irlamation 
that  all  .i-uch  vcyagcii  are  scl-Jly  at  Llie  risk  of  the  Aincncau  owuerb 
lhcm.se  has. 


Thus  the  President  indicates  two  dLstinct  methods  of  meet- 
ing the  emergency,  cjne  by  law  enacted  by  Congress,  the 
other  by  Executive  proclamation,  I  quote  further  from  the 
Pre>:dent  i 

Tlie  si-coi.d  obj'ctivc  is  to  prevent  Anii-ncan  citizen.s  from  iravel- 
ii'.g  on  b<  ilikjererit  vo-.^tls  or  in  danper  aiea.*^  This  can  also  be 
accoir.pli.sla  d  either  bv  IcLislation.  tliroURh  continuance  in  force  of 
cei-uiin  {)r.\i,-M:i;-,  cf  exa-'aiig  law,  or — 

And  this  is  his  other  remedy — 

liy  proeLiination  making  it  clear  to  all  Americans  that  any  such 
travel  IS  at  their  own  n.->k 

The  third  objective,  rtquirir.g  the  frri  ;-n  btiyrr  to  take  transfer 
of  title  is:  This  country  to  comm  -ditu-s  nurrha.'-ed  bv  belligerents, 
is  ats.,'  a  nsuU  v.hich  caa  be  altan.id  by  legulatajn  or^ 

Ai^d  this  is  the  Presid';'nfs  second  niethcd  cf  meeting  the 
third  objective — 

subsTintadty  achieved  through  due  notice  by  proclamation. 

Please  note  the  word  "substantially."  Its  use  is  very  signifi- 
cant in  indicatms  what  is  in  the  Pre.sident's  mind. 

T!a  f.  urth  objective  is  tne  preventing  cf  'v\-ar  crodits  to  bel- 
lit.",  rt'tus  This  can  be  arccmpli-iu'd  by  maintairang  in  force  exist- 
ing piovi.-ions  of  law.  or  by  proclamation — 

I  presume  he  means  Presidential  proclamation— 

makinp  it  clear  that  if  credits  ore  pramed  bv  American  citizens  to 
b.-llip('reet.=;.  our  Gcvrrament  will  lake  no  hteps  in  the  fulure  to 
relieve  th:  m  of  risk  or  loss. 

And  then  he  made  this  profound  observation,  an  obj^erva- 
tion  to  which  I  hope  every  Senator  will  give  great  heed: 

Tlic  Cor.rrress.  cf  cu-sr.  should  make  its  own  choice  of  tlie  method 
by  v.hKli  tlu.sc  -saleguai ds  are  to  be  attained. 

Tie  Ce,ngress  is  to  make  the  choice.  Are  we  doing  it  in 
the  pending  joint  resolution?  Most  decidedly  we  are  not. 
We  are  leaving  that  decision  to  the  President,  even  though  he 
said  in  plain  language: 

The  Ccnjire.'^s,  cf  course,  .should  make  It.s  own  choice  of  the  method 
by  winch  the.ve  .s<;fi.  guard.-;  are  to  be  attained. 

Can  there  be  doubt  in  the  mind  of  anyone  that  the  Presi- 
dent is  sincerely  devoted  to  the  adoption  of  international  law 
as  the  proper  foieign  policy?  He  openly  advocates  interna- 
tional law,  .supplemented  by  Executive  proclamation  to  cover 
specific  emergencies.  From  1914  to  April  6,  1917,  we  lived 
under  international  law,  and  we  became  involved  in  the  World 
War  because  we  were  willing  to  defend  our  theoretical  rights 
under  international  law,  and  if  we  now  place  our  dependence 
upon  international  law  we  will  get  into  this  new  European 
war. 

Because  of  its  limitations,  inconsistencies,  and  impractica- 
bilities, I  have  no  qualms  about  voting  for  the  repeal  of  the 
present  arms  embargo,  but  when  I  vote  that  legislation  out  I 
want  to  vote  restrictive  legislation  in  to  take  its  place  which 
will  keep  us  out  cf  war.  The  country  does  not  want  to  return 
to  international  law,  and  I  cannot  vote  to  do  that.  The 
pending  joint  resolution  in  its  present  form  is  a  return  to 
international  law  with  all  its  hazards.  The  President  Is 
absolutely  right: 

Repeal  cf  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law  are  the 
cru.\  of  tla.s  is'-ue. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  as  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  proceeds  an  amendment  will  be  offered  plac- 
ing an  embargo  upon  arms,  am.munition,  and  implements  of 
war  in  times  of  peace  and  in  times  of  war.  to  everyone  at  all 
times.  I  shall  gladly  .'upport  such  an  anicndm.ent,  becau.se  I 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  morally  right  to  sell  arms  and  am.m;uni- 
tion  for  the  destruction  of  human  life  and  property.  But  the 
f  mbargo  that  we  find  in  the  present  law  has  so  many  limita- 
tions and  so  many  exceptions  and  is  so  impossible  of  enforce- 
ment that  I  have  no  qualms  at  all  about  having  it  repealed. 
I  shall  gladly  vote  for  its  repeal;  but,  at  the  same  time,  I  .shall 
gladly  \ate  for  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  arms  and 
ammunition  which  v.-ill  be  a  real  embargo.  I  feel  very  deeply 
on  that  subject. 

The  Commiittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  in  the  report  submit- 
ted by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman],  as  chairman 
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of    the    committee,    in    iho    s<:cond    paragr:ph    ir.ak.s    this 

stalfmcnt ; 

The  cfitnmiitee  further  reports  thp  purpose  of  th«>  eubstitutf?  is 
tt'  prp'=rrvc  thn  lu-iurallty  Riid  the  poace  01  the  Ur:*»cl  States  ard 
to  secure  the  safe:y  of  Its  citizens  aud  the.r  interests.  In  ntlrmpt- 
!ntr  to  acciimpll''h  this  pTirpo«e  th?  eommirtee  has  wrt'^t.-n  into  the 
prrpiised  feubstitu'f  detlrM'e  and  niundatory  legislation  wherever 
discretion   could  be  eliiuuiated. 

If  the  committee  had  done  thn^  I  should  nrr  be  on  the 
floor  at  the  present  timo  supP'rtirfr  an  amcnclm'^nt  to  rh^ 
joint  resolution.  It  i?  hrcau^^e  th-^'  cotrmittee  fal'pd  to  do  that. 
faiJeil  tu  take  di^cTeiKjn  cut  of  the  jumt  reso'.ut..cn,  fai'od  to 
make  it  mandatory,  that  I  am  compelled  to  offer  my  ani(  na- 
me i":t  at  this  lime. 

Mr.  OVERTON      Mr   Pu-ident,  will  the  S^-nator  yield? 

The  r RESIDING  OFFICER.  Dor'^  'he  S'  nutur  from  Colo- 
rado virlcl  to  t'v  S' i..'.tnr  from  Lriir..-iana? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Gladly. 

Mr  OVERTON.  Is  it  the  Senator"';  int'^rpretation  of  the 
am>".dn;pni  that  u  removes  from  the  Pr'^^idont  all  discretion 
to  dt"'ermme  whetht-r  or  not  a  state  of  war  exi:.t-~? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Yes.  Whf-n  a  slat.'  of  war 
exists  br'ween  two  .'^tatr'=.  the  Presidm'  may  find  a  T-tt'  of 
war  to  exi.-t. 

^Tr  OVERTON.     Suppose  the  President  does  not  fii\d  .t? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Coloi.ulo.  I  do  not  know  how  we  can 
mak'-  the  prdvi.^ion  anv  ^'r.)npc^  than  the  present  law.  The 
Pr!>idenr  found  that  thci-j  wa-  a  .state  of  war  bt'twe-.'ii  G-r- 
n-.ar.y  and  Poland,  and  h.'wf^v.  Grt\"it  Britain  and  G''rn-..iny 
n:id  r  rxi^Jtinc;  l-.w.  Th"^  i-nvrcly  a  rep-'"!*!',  n  f  th.p  pre.-'  n 
law,  with  the  other  mat'er--  lif  d>cretinn  taken  out  of  it. 

Mr  OVERTON.  Ur  d  d  r  "t  find  'hat  a  state  of  war  rxi 't-  d 
between  China  and  Jai'an. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colradn.  Well.  evt,iyb.x!y  except  the 
President  seems  to  knew  that  there  is  a  war  b<':wren  China 
and  Japan:  but  I  <i'i  not  know  how  v.e  can  write  it  into  the 
law  in  any  ^ircUr^Lr  language.  I  .-Jiculd  be  -i^i^td  if  scmcone 
wru'd  ?U{Te:'<;t  a  way  to  inakL'  it  stronger. 

Mr.  OVF'KTON  L«  t  me  ask  an  additional  qne-^'u.n.  Sup- 
{.x>.se  the  Congress  is  of  the  opmr^n  that  a  state  of  war  exi>t.s 
between  two  fort\iin  .-*afes:  Why  .should  r.it  the  Congress 
have  au'hori'y  fo  make  the  Neutrality  Act  appiicablt  to  su^h 
a  sitiianen? 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colondo.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought 
up  that  matter,  be^^ause  I  had  planned  to  discuss  it  nrx'.  It 
IS  the  same  question  that  was  asked  a  mom^^nt  ago  by  the 
junior  Senator  from  Ma-~'=achusetts  'Mr.  Lodge  1. 

I  do  no»  ehnm  to  be  a  constitutional  lawv'er.  i  am  n^if  even 
a  shyster  lawyrr.  I  .mi  no:  a  lavvyt'r  at  ;)!!.  I  am  ju.-t  a 
farmer,  and  I  am  no  .-xivrt  on  the  Constitution.  A>  I  under- 
stand t!io  Constiturion.  however,  and  as  I  understand  th--- 
division  of  power  bt^'w^^en  the  th.ref  departmonts  of  gov- 
ernment, the  provision  m  the  joint  resolution  for  a  con- 
current re'-olution  d'^als  with  a  strictly  executive  function. 
I  do  not  think  Co';press  can  pa.^s  a  law  that  is  subi  -ct  to 
contmconcie^  ar.d  tlu.i  sit  back  and  say.  "Well,  if  thi-  hap- 
pens, the:-!  we  make  our  law  I'ffective."  I  do  not  think  that 
is  po.'-.-:bl'r 

La.',  me  state  another  rbiection  that  I  have  to  the  t;roposal 
I  1  a  concurrent  rr-olu'ion  I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable. 
Do  Sen. '.tors  think  a  concurrent  resolut.on  could  be  fiutteii 
thiough  the  pre^e!•lt  Se^nate  if  tho  President  did  not  want  Lo 
act.-  Suppose  the  President  did  not  want  to  act.  and  a  con- 
current resolution  wtre  introduced  her'-",  what  would  happen 
to  It?  It  would  go  to  (he  Foreii^n  Relations  Conumtt- e  and 
would  iiaiher  dust  from  that  time  on.  li  never  would  be 
heard  from  a^'am.  If  it  wtie  heard  from,  if  it  were  brought 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  U  would  be  overwhelmingly  de- 
feated, because  the  administration  Senators  would  .~ay,  'We 
cannot  slap  the  Chief  Exioiitive  m  that  way."  aiui  u  v%oukl 
be  interpreted  as  a  slap  upon  the  Ciuef  E.\ecut.ve.  No  other 
mterprciation  Vvould  be  po^slble.  So  it  seems  io  me  that  th.e 
prcpcs-al  regarditip  a  concurrent  resolution  has  be>n  put  m 
the  pending  joint  resolution  for  no  other  purpo.-^e  than 
camcuilage  ar.d  to  mislead  the  Senators  in  tlieir  inteiprtta- 
Uon  of  the  proviMons  oi  the  joint  resolimon. 


Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President,  v  11  the  Senator  yield'' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Gladlv. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Is  it  fair  to  say  that,  m  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  ficm  C'll'Tado.  the  present  provision  reo.uirine  con- 
euirent  acticn  by  Congress  would,  in  effect,  increase  the 
Prf.-id''ntial  cl:-ciPtion? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Ccloi-ado.  I  do  not  think  it  would  have 
the  least  effect  upon  the  Presidential  discretion.  I  thn-.k  ^'e 
fact  that  it  is  written  into  the  law  absolutely  prcvts  that, 
unci'.r  this  joint  resolution  the  President  does  have  discre- 
tionary powf  r.  I  think  it  is  an  adma-->sion  that  the  President 
has  discretion.  He  is  njt  compelled  to  act  upon  the  fact.s 
that  are  laid  befoie  him. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  fr-^ni  Massachusetts  v  U  pe rnnt  mr— 
and  then,  if  he  has  further  que.-tions.  I  shall  be  glad  to  'ry 
lo  answi!  thtm — let  us  ex.. mine  the  section.  As  I  say.  tins 
is  the  master  section  of  the  joint  resolution.  Eight  other 
sections  arc  dep<>ndent  upon  this  master  section,  and  t  ach 
one  of  them  starts  cut  in  this  way: 

Whenever  the  Pre'ldetit  s^all  h.nvc  i';?iied  a  proctamatior.  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  (a)   it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful — 

And  so  forth.  Eight  sections  begin  with  provisions  of  that 
kind.  So  this  is  the  ma.-ter  section,  and  when  we  amend  *he 
m.aster  section  we  are  amending  all  eieht  of  the  other  sections. 

Mr.  THOMAS  rf  Utah.  Mr.  President,  w,!!  the  Senator 
yield' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     Gladly. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  As  I  understand  the  Senator,  he 
wruld  take  .iw^v  all  discretion  from  the  Executive,  so  thr^t 
thv  rmbarRo  would  become  effec'ive  immediately  upon  war 
being  declared  anywhere  in  the  world.     Is  th.;*  the  case? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Whniever  tlr-  P;.  sidort  finds 
that  there  i.^  a  war. 

Ml  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Th  .t  is  the  vray  the  present  law 
read.-.  If,  for  instance,  the  Senator  desires  to  take  away  from 
the  Ex'^cut.ve  ail  discretion  about  wliethcr  or  not  he  shall 
find  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  why  not  make  the  applicatien 
of  th"  1,1V.-  depender.'  upon  another  proposition,  aird  provide 
that  whenever  the  Pvfsident  shall  have  declared  or  proclaimed 
th*^  n-  utriility  of  the  United  States,  sach  and  such  shall  be 
done' 

Ii  the  a.m  is  merely  to  do  away  ;u  far  as  we  can  by  l.nv, 
with,  the  discretion  of  tire  Exicutive.  theie  are  other  a;:>- 
proaehes  than  the  simple  approach  cf  this  joint  resolution, 
"Whenever  the  Piesident  shall  f.nd  a  condition  of  war."  If 
w-  want  to  impose  an  embargo,  and  want  American  neutrality 
to  be  emphasized — which  seems  to  be  the  object i\e — whv  not 
allo-A-  the  embargo  to  be  dip^ndent  upon  the  di  claration  of 
neuti-ality  opon  the  part  of  our  ccuniry?  Then  there  would 
neur  b:  any  que.stion  at  all  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNfON  of  Colorado  Mr.  Pre.-idcnt.  the  Senator 
from  Utah  has  correctly  stated  my  objective;  but,  as  I  have 
already  confe.^sed.  I  am  somewhat  handic.ipp'-.!  in  drawing 
these  am.t  ncln.ents.  I  am  not  an  expert  on  this  sort  cf  thinsr. 
I  supi>'3sed  that  the  present  law  wns  effective.  The  President 
used  it  so  f^r  as  the  European  controversy  and  trouble  and 
war  ent'-^red  into  the  picture,  and  I  supposed  it  was  sufficient. 
The  St^natur  has  st.'.ted  niy  objective,  and  if  there  is  a  better 
w.iy  to  attain  that  objective  I  ^'la'l  be  very  much  in  favor  of 
the  Senator's  prrposal.  becaus'^  I  hav?  not  the  slightest  pride 
e.f  auth>jr-hip  in  this  matter.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
acccmpli  .h  a  very  great  purpose. 

If  we  look  at  the  language  of  seetion  1  we  find  that  this  is 
the  way  the  joint  resolution  now  reads: 

That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
1-atiini.  sli.ill  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  v.-.t'r  between  foreign 
.-tates  — 

That  is  an  actuality  That  is  .something  which  can  bo 
e.-'tabli.-h  d  by  facts.  If  there  is  a  war.  it  is  a  .^c'f-p\-.d<'nt 
isc.  It  cann.'t  be  denied.  If  two  rtates  declare  war  against 
eai^h  other  we  n.ust  tak<  the.r  Word  for  it  because  that  is 
wny  thay  declare  u..r — so  that  everybody  will  be  put  on 
no;i'."e  that  tliey  are  at  w.ir. 

That  IS  a  fact:  it  is  an  established  fact;  it  is  an  adm.itted 
fact;  it  is  a  fact  accepted  by  everyone.    But  note  the  lan- 
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gtiage  Just  a  little  further  on,  and  we  And  the  conjunction 
"and"— 

And  that  It  is  necessary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citL^tus  of 
the  United  tJLates. 

Those  things  are  all  matters  of  judgment.  The  President 
might  say — and  I  think  it  is  a  fair  interpretation  of  his  ad- 
dress to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  the  21st  of  Septem- 
ber— that  he  believes  that  all  of  these  three  things,  and  many 
others,  could  be  better  accomplished  by  going  back  to  inter- 
national law  than  by  any  other  method.  I  believe  he  ear- 
nevstly  and  honestly  believes  that.  I  believe  he  has  been 
perfectly  frank  with  us.  I  do  not  think  he  has  tried  to 
deceive  anyone,  the  people  or  the  Congress,  or  anyone  else. 
He  made  it  clear  to  me,  at  least,  that  he  prefers  international 
law  to  an  act  by  Congress.  So  he  might  find  that  all  of  these 
conditions  would  be  better  served  by  going  back  to  inter- 
national law.  Therefore  he  would  not  issue  his  proclamation, 
and  eight  sections  of  the  propo.';ed  act  would  not  be  made 
effective,  and  we  would  repeal  the  embargo  in  order  to  get 
cash  and  carry,  which  I  am  agreeing  to  support.  I  heard  it 
stated  here  a  few  days  ago  that  it  was  unbecoming  for  a 
Senator  to  make  a  trade  of  that  kind,  but  that  is  what  I  am 
doing.  I  am  willing  to  submit  to  a  repeal  of  this  very  limited 
arms  embai-go  in  order  to  get  the  cash  and  carry  and  the 
other  restrictive  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution,  which  I 
favor  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  Prosident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  am  very  much  in  sympathy  with  the  Sen- 
ator's purpose,  and  for  my  information  and  the  information 
of  the  Senate,  can  the  Senator  explain  why  his  purpose  would 
not  be  served  if  we  merely  struck  out  lines  6  and  7  and  the 
last  five  words  on  line  5? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  To  strike  out  all  after  the 
word  "and"? 

Mr.  LODGE.  To  strike  out  after  the  word  "states,"  in 
line  5.  the  words  "and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the 
security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  Umted  States." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  So  lar  as  the  President  is 
concerned,  that  would  help,  but  it  would  leave  in  something 
which  is  very  objectionable,  from  my  point  of  view,  and  that 
is  the  provision  as  to  a  concurrent  resolution  by  the  Congress. 
I  cannot  see  any  merit  in  it  whatsoever.  It  is  an  admission, 
in  the  first  place,  as  I  have  already  stated,  that  the  Pi-esident 
has  discretionary  power.  It  is  impracticable.  The  Senator 
must  realize  that  it  would  have  no  force  and  effect.  With 
my  limited  knowledge  of  the  Constitution  and  of  law,  I  think 
it  is  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  think  Congress  would  be 
trying  to  usurp  the  powers  of  the  Executive.  Congress  is 
suppeised  to  act,  under  this  clause,  upon  certain  contingencies 
happening,  and  I  do  not  think  Congress  should  act  in  that 
way.  If  Congress  desires  to  have  a  voice  in  the  Government, 
tliere  is  a  way  for  Congress  to  have  that  voice,  and  thaf  is 
to  w-rite  its  opinion  into  law  in  black  ard  white  and  make 
it  the  law  of  the  land.  That  is  the  only  way  for  Congress 
to  have  any  voice  in  the  operation  of  the  Government.  Does 
tlr.it  an.^wcr  'he  Senator's  que.'-'ion? 

Mr.  LODGE.  It  answt  rs  the  question,  and  I"  thank  the 
Senatr^r. 

Mr  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado yield? 

.Mr.  JOHN^-ON  of  Colorado.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Regardless  cf  the  merits  of  the  la.^t  state- 
ment by  thi'  Senator  fiom  Colorado,  let  me  point  out  to  him 
that  I  think  it  is  very  excellent  that  the  iciea  the  Senator 
is  acl\ar.L'iii^T  should  Lc  placed  in  the  form  of  an  amendment 
to  the  pendin-t  measure,  but  I  apprehend  that  he  m.ay  lose 
certain  vole.s  in  *iv?  Senate  by  insisting  on  striking  out  the 
provisioii  as  to  congressional  action  in  the  event  the  Piesi- 
dent should  fail  to  act.  I  think  the  Senator  would  got  more 
votes  if  he  left  that  provision  in.  so  as  to  fortify  the  measure. 
I  think  thin  from  that  standpoint  the  Senator  might  well 
consider  an  amendment  to  his  amendment. 
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Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  If  my  amendment  should  be 
adopted,  the  President  would  not  have  discretionary  power, 
and  therefore  would  issue  his  proclamation,  and  the  Congress 
would  r.ct  have  any  reason  for  passing  a  concurrent  resolution, 
because  the  Prciiident  would  issue  his  proclamation,  and  the 
law  would  become  effective. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Let  me  point  out  that  there  might  be 
border-line  cases  where  there  was  question  as  to  whether  a 
state  of  war  actually  existed,  as  in  the  case  of  Spain,  and  it 
might  be  that,  in  judging  whether  there  was  an  actual  war, 
there  might  be  a  discretion  involved,  and  Congress  might 
want  to  reserve  to  itself  the  power  to  act  if  the  Executive 
should  not  act. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Of  course,  that  is  possible. 
All  sorts  of  contingencies  are  possible.  But  I  still  do  not 
believe  that  that  power  would  be  worth  very  much  to  Con- 
gre.ss.  because  cf  the  objection  Senators  would  have  to  slap- 
ping the  President  or  going  against  his  wishes.  However,  I 
admit  that  my  amendment  really  should  be  divided  into  two 
parts.  There  should  be  the  part  eliminating  the  provision  as 
to  a  concurrent  resolution,  and  then  the  other  part,  after 
the  word  "states."  and  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  divide  the 
amendment  into  two  parts,  if  Senators  desire  to  have  it  so 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amicndment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to 
the  amendmerit  of  the  committee  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Just  a  moment.  I  wi.sh  to 
ascertain  whether  Senators  desire  to  have  the  amendment 
divided. 

Mr.  LODGE.  I  think  it  would  be  a  more  orderly  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the  Senator  want  to 
raise  the  point?     I  do  not  desire  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  ask  for  a  division  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Very  well.  I  ask  that  the 
amendment  be  divided,  and  that  we  first  vote  upon  the  elim- 
ination of  the  language  In  the  joint  resolution  reading,  "or 
the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolution,"  and  then  take  up 
the  other  part  of  the  language,  and  so  divide  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  suggest. the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Dnvis 

King 

Russell 

Andrews 

Donnhcy 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Au.stiu 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

BaHey 

Ellendt-r 

Lodge 

Shf ppard 

t.anKhoad 

Frailer 

Luca.s 

Shlpptpad 

Barbour 

Gforge 

Lundeen 

Slattei-y 

BarkUy 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smathers 

B:U>o 

Gibson 

M^KeP.ar 

Smith 

Eorah 

Cnilctte 

Mc.Niry 

Stewart 

B:  aiprs 

Grf-en 

Maleaey 

Tfift 

Er:iwn 

Giilf.  y 

M'^ad 

Thf.mar  Okia. 

Eulow 

G 1  irnev 

Miller 

Th(jma.>.  Utah 

Burko 

HHle 

M.ntcn 

Toije  V 

B:-rd 

Htirri.son 

Murray 

Town.'.end 

Byrnes 

H.it^-h 

Nfely 

TreiHian 

Capper 

Havaen 

Nome 

Tyiing.s 

C'aiav.-ay 

H   rra.- 

Nye 

Vandinberg 

Chandler 

H  a 

O'Mahoney 

Van  Ntivb 

Chavez 

H'  Iman 

Overton 

Wacner 

Clurlc,  I'ialio 

HjII 

Pf pper 

wa;-^,n 

Clark  Mo. 

He.u'he.- 

P:ttn;an 

White 

Coiinally 

Jcim^m  ChU/. 

RadchlTe 

Wiley 

Dunaher 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Rcynelds 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hatch  in  the  chair). 
Ninety-one  Senators  having  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
change  my  request  relative  to  the  division  of  the  amendment. 
I  now  ask  that  the  latter  part  of  my  amendment  be  voted 
on  first.  The  amendmicnt  to  be  voted  on  first  begins  in  line 
5,  after  the  word  "states",  to  strike  out  the  words  "and  that 
it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the  Chair  see  if  he  under- 
stands the  proposal.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  now  pro- 
poses to  strike  out  certain  language  in  section  1.    He  proposes 
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to  strike  nut  the  words,  beginning  in  line  5,  "and  that  it  Is 
nece.vsary  to  prnrr.ote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of 
the  Unit^-d  States  or  to  protect  tlie  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
United  Spates." 

Mr   jr.TINSON  rf  C.  Inracln      Yes.  Mr.  President. 

'ihe  PRFSIIJING  OFTICP.R  The  Senator  desires  those 
words  stricken  (*v^.  11.'  \v;  li"S  that  P'-rtion  of  1:;;.  amendment 
t'>  \m-  acted  on  ti:  -:  ? 

Mr   JOHN-ON  of  Colorado.     Yes. 

Mr  VANDEXHERG.  Mr.  Pre.iucnr,  will  th.'  Senator  yuld 
to  nu'  for  a  qu'-  ion?  -' 

Mr   ,JOHN.'-T)N'  -f  C.'loradr     I  :.a^ld. 

M:  VA.\'bt:NBFRG  I  ci;d  nm  h.  ar  th"  Senator's  full 
discu.^oion,  but  I  ht.ird  nln^■t  t<f  it.  I  wi.-h  to  a^k  the  Senator 
a  queNtion.  Tins  latiL-uat'e  wtnt  into  the  or;c:nal  Neiitrahty 
Act  for  a  very  spei  iflc  purpo-e.  which  I  ihou-'lu  v.a.s  a  very 
es&t-ntial  purpo.se.  namely,  that  when  thei  •  are.  I't  u-  .■-av. 
localized  wars  whirh  are  of  no  niaji-r  cliullen^e,  rr  of  r.o 
parijcular  moment — ^uch  as.  let  us  j-ay,  a  content  between 
two  int'rnal  Suuth  American  ^tate:^i — under  those  circum- 
stances, in  those  m.inor  situations,  the  entire  machm'ry  of 
this  great  undrrtakm:;  to  preserve  cnr  n-^titraliry  -houid  no' 
b.'  nrcdlcssly  invoked.  Would  that  ju-tify  the  ri-ten'ion  of 
the  hiiit:unee  fr  m  thi'  .'^e'-it'  r'-.  \i"wj:o.nt  ? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  I  do  not  think  so  a»  all.  The 
President  still  has  the  right  to  fit^d  that  there  ( xi.  ts  a  ^tate 
of  war  between  fortign  s'ates.  He  i.s  g;v;  n  a  wide  di.-.re- 
tionary  power  by  that  Iant;uae  .  pnd.  I>  my  mir.d.  ir.ueh  '  lo 
wide  a  power  I  wnuki  r:;ther  narrow  th'-  p<nv-r  Thf 
amendment  wl-.u-h  I  have  offor'd  d>^es  not  do  tha.t.  *rhe 
amendment  whuh  I  hav  ■  ofTeiid  wcuki  tak''  aw.iy  from  the 
Presid' nt  discretionary  power  so  f.ir  as  tl:e  mat'  r  of  judg- 
ment is  C(mcerned.  b;  caus;*  rt  tent  ion  of  the  w  ,;d-.  "and  that 
It  IS  n- ces^ary  to  promo'e  the  security  or  pr"^-f  rvf  th"  pe.ice 
of  'h.>  Utiited  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the 
I'nitcd  S'ates"  niakes  u  purely  a  matter  of  judcment.  The 
President  nugh'  say  that  h'^  could  do  tb.at  better  und-r  inter- 
national law. 

Mr  VANDENDERG,  I  fully  ur.deist.md  the  Senator's 
\iewpoiiit.  ana  c<  rtauily  no  S' :.ator  m  this  Chamber  \v.  uld 
be  i7iore  anxious  to  limit  the  ExiTUtive  discretion  than  wi.uld 
I.  but  when  we  deal  with  a  situation  of  tliis  character  I  sub- 
rr.it  to  the  Senator  that  we  ir  iv  reach  a  point  where  we  shall 
iiave  to  rely  to  some  degree  up-.n  .-.^me  discretici  and  I  a-k 
the  St  nator  whether  v,;!h  tlii.>  ianrtua^te  rlim.inaftd  !■"  wii:!d 
not  force  the  invocaiiuu  oi  all  the  maehiP' ry  cf  the  Neutral- 
ity Act.  if  there  should  be  an  mt'  rnal  w.ir.  let  us  say.  be- 
tween B  i':via  and  P>  ni  in  the  c-n'er  if  S'^i'h  America, 
v\h:e;-.  WiUiki  ha\"''  r,  ^  etTeet  upi  n  us  uhateV'  r^ 

Mr    DANAHER      Mr.  Pre-udenr.  w:!!  the  Senator  yi-'ld'!' 

M:  JOHNSON  i^!  Colorado.  I  wish  to  an.  wer  th  ■  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  then  I  v,  M  \i<\d  to  tlie  Senator  from 
Conn,  c'lcut. 

T:.e  l.tnguag'  in  question  is  that  cf  th^  prt^-tn'  embargo 
law.  Th.e  Senator  from  Michir:an  is  familiar  wuh  the  fact 
that  a  war  'Xi  t-  be' ween  Japan  and  Clima.  Th.e  embargo 
la-A-  ha.-  not  been  invoked  apramst  Japan  or  China  although 
there  is  a  war  ^.  i.ic  on  between  them. 

M:  VANDENBERG.  I  quite  a-ree  with  the  Senator  that 
It  h..i>  b-eii  une\.:ily  .'pp'ieci.  Eor  m-t.iace.  at  tiie  pr-^cnt 
moment  it  is  appi;  d  to  G.'rmany.  wh.eli  took  one-h.uf  of 
Poland,  and  :t  i.-  r.v>t  apt"l:eJ  to  Ru.-.-ia  which  tock  Ilie  other 
half  c:  Poland.  But  I  i.i>i  in.;  ser  that  th.  >  Si-nator's  aiii'-nd- 
ment  corrects  th.it  .-uu.i'.ion.  and  I  a-k  if  it  doe^  not  mvite 
the  iiher  complication  of  ur.ah  I  am  sp>^uk;ni:  to  hum? 
Surely  we  do  not  want  to  invoke  all  this  mach.incry  e\^ry 
time  there  is  a  localized  w.ir  somewhere,  and  this  language 
IS  th.e  only  language  und-r  w'nich  there  is  a  sa\mg  clau>e. 

Mr.  PITTMAN  roe. 

M-  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Ne\  ida  w:sh  \o  .-peak'' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  completed  his 
sp»'ech.     If  he  has  net  I  will  take  my  seat. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  will  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut,  and  then  vield  the  floor. 


Mj.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  will  say  first,  in  con- 
nection with  the  illustration  sucnested  by  the  S-nator  from 
Michigan,  that  since  1922  there  has  been  on  our  statute  book-, 
and  still  1.S,  an  embargo  provision  with  refeience  to  South 
America,  and  under  its  term.s  the  Pre.-ident  has  discretion 
as  to  whe'her  or  not  he  will  invoke  an  embaiuo  on  the  export 
of  munitions  to  any  S"U'h  Aniencan  covin: :y.  That  par- 
ticular .-tatute  i.s  in  no  way  involved  in  the  P'  i.d^nt;  h  ee-Ia- 
tion.  It  has  not  even  been  .-uggested  that  r.  u-  lep-.akd. 
Consequently  with  reference  to  the  illustration  sugsjcsted  by 
the  S<.nator  from  I\Iichigan  as  to  Sou'h  America  we  are  jjro- 
tected  in  any  event. 

With  r'.ftrenc"  to  the  other  phn.'^e  of  it.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  .-.ly  '*i.\t  more  than  2  weeks  ago  when  I  d;.-cu-sed  this 
very  iibjtct  o'l  the  Scnaie  floor  I  pointed  out  that  tinder  the 
la.v  V, hich  is  on  cur  btjoks  today  :h.  President  has  the  discre- 
tion a>  to  whether  he  Will  or  w:ll  not  tiiid  that  a  state  of  war 
ixisi.>.  and  if  It  b?.  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan  says,  that 
.-cme  inconsequential  localized  war  should  arise,  he  need  t^  't. 
in  the  exercise  of  his  discretion,  invoke  all  of  these  neutrality 
provi.-ions. 

But  as.suming  'hat  we  feel  we  should  be  neiitr'.;,  iW  fact  ic- 
main>  that  if  the  United  States  is  to  lx>  neutral,  even  as  be- 
tween the  nations  in  a  localized  war.  then  very  projx-rly  the 
proclamation  should  issue  and  the  neutrality  provisions  of  the 
bill  could  and  hould  follow.  And  therefore  th*^  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  absolutely  correct  in  the  proposition  as  he  ad- 
vances it.  and  I  shrJl  support  h:m  v.ith  much  pleasure. 

Mr    JOHNSON  ;  f  Colorado.     I  thank  the  S: nator. 

Mr.  PITEMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  thoroughly  agree  witli 
the  statement  made  by  the  senior  S.^nator  from  Mi:  higan 
I  Mr.  V.^NDKNTFRGl.  I  think  the  reason  for  pro-.  :din't  thi.-,  dis- 
cretion has  t>een  di:  cussed  too  m.any  times  to  make  it  necs- 
sary  now  to  go  into  it  at  any  great  length.  This  pro- 
posed law  when  invoked  v.ill  put  into  mo* ion  a  great  deal 
of  machine: y.  it  will  act  as  a  rcstricMon  on  commerce  and 
on  credit,  and  in  the  verv  nature  of  rhm-TS  will  necessarily  be 
a  burd-n.  I"  no  case  -hould  ell  th-  pro'.-isions  of  this  meas- 
ure be  invoked  ;  nd  it-  m  o  hinei y  put  mto  action  with  regard 
to  some  little  min{ir  conl^ict  wha-h  m  no  way  \v}i-<.tcver  af- 
fects tljjl  peace  of  this  country  or  threatens  'h.e  lives  of  our 
citi:'ens.  The  whole  foundation  of  the  I'^gi.slation  has  b--en 
from  the  beginning  and  is  now  the  qtiestinn  of  danger  to  the 
lives  of  our  citiz-ns  and  'he  peace  of  our  country.  No  one 
wanfs  this  kind  of  abnormal,  unna'tiril.  burden.-ome  leei  la- 
tion  unless  it  is  a  necessity. 

Of  course,  there  can  be  many  conflicts  between  ^xviaW  states 
in  the  world  that  in  no  way  affect  us  at  all,  A  war  between 
Inner  MongoLa  and  Outer  Mongolia  m:-hr  be  roint:  on.  and 
m  this  country  it  would  .scarcely  be  heard  of.  and  rertair.ly  it 
would  not  greatly  affect  u-,  A  war  mii-ht  be  (.■  nm:  on  which 
would  involve  entire  central  A-i a  without  in  any  way  endan- 
gering our  citizens  or  our  ve.^sels.  The  House  of  R 'pr. -ent- 
atives  recognized  that  situation.    In  f;\et,  the  H..i;se  of  To  p- 
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resentatives  debated  the  question.  I'  was  a  particular  i.- 
in  the  Houso  m  connection  with  the  .io.nt  resolution  passed 
there,  and  which  is  now  pend;n^'  here,  and  'he  Hou.-e  adop'ed 
that  provi-iun.  Our  commit 'ee  in  reporting  th\s  mea-u;e 
have  reported  it  in  ih^  exact  language  adopted  by  the  Hi,u.-e 
of  Representafives. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  Pre-ident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOIIN'yoN  of  Co'orado.     I  yiehi 

Mr  DANAHr-R,  I  ir  ly  point  out  to  tlv  Reiiator  from  Ne- 
vada that  he  i^  talking  about  a  war  in  c>  ntial  A-ia  and  saying 
tha'  we  would  not  even  hear  of  it.  ond  ih'  r-'fore  it  wou'd  not 
be  necessary  to  invoke  this  neutrality  1-  ui  le-i.  ii.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  was  been  a  war  going  on  in  eastern  A-ia  f  r  over 
2  years.  A  r.v.-r  warship  of  the  United  States  called  the 
Fancy  was  sunk  by  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  we  do  not 
even  knew  there  is  a  state  of  war  in  existence  there.  Cir- 
tamly  the  President  has  absolute  di.^^cretion.  Obviously  he 
has  no'  invoked  the  neu*rality  Icgi.-lation  which  is  on  our 
books  today,  because  he  does  not  find  that  a  state  of  w.ir 
exists.  Under  the  present  law  there  r\  -t.s  every  cl'iiifnt 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  discretion  in  the  particular  re- 
ferred to.     Is  that  not  so? 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.  A  part  of  what  the  Senator  says  is  always 
so.  iLaufht'r.l  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Fancy  was  sunk. 
As  a  matter  cf  fact.  American  merchant  vessels  have  been 
enga::(d  m  tiad:  with  China  and  Japan  ever  since  the  sc- 
caliod  war  took  place,  and  none  of  them  have  been  interfered 
with;  ou:  peace  has  not  been  thieatcned,  and  no  lives  of 
American  citizens  have  been  lost  at  all. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pre.^ident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  P:TTM.AN.     I  yield. 

Air.  BARJLLEY.  The  Senator  from  Connecticu*-  referred  a 
while  a^  o  to  an  exis'ing  law  v^-ith  respect  to  emb.irgoes  as 
appir. d  to  two  South  American  couiuries  which  may  be  at 
war. 

Irresp'-ctive  of  the  question  wheth-^r  a  later  statute  would 
automatically  repeal  that  provi-ion  in  caie  of  a  foreif^n  w'ar, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  whether  there  is  not  much 
more  involved  here  than  the  m^re  is.sue  of  an  em.bargo  a^iainst 
btlligerents  m  Central  cr  South  America,  even  thoueh  the 
btlligerents  would  have  no  navy  or  merchant  marin'v  and  no 
coa..t  line?  If  this  amendn.ent  should  be  adopted,  the  Presi- 
dent would  be  compelled  to  put  into  effect  ail  the  machinery 
j-et  up  by  the  pending  mea^^ure.  Therefore  we  would  have  to 
provide  transfer  of  title.  It  would  affect  credits.  It  would 
affect  the  entire  machinery',  which  goes  much  beyond  the 
i.s.ue  of  an  embariro,  if  any  inland  countries,  no  matter  how 
small,  should  get  into  a  dispute  over  a  brundary  line.  So 
there  is  much  more  involved  than  the  mere  question  cf  an 
enibar^'o  against  the  sale  cf  arms  to  some  South  or  Central 
American  cotmtry. 

Mr.  PIITMAN.  Mr  President.  I  do  not  desire  to  discuss 
this  question  any  further.  It  was  extensively  discussed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  at  the  time  this  pro\ision  was 
adopted.  I  think  all  the  reasons  for  it  have  been  stated.  I 
think  tlie  amendment  ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment  be 
stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  branch  of  the  am.end- 
ment  now  offered  by  tlie  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  John- 
son I  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clirk.  On  page  15.  line  5,  in  the  committee 
amendment,  after  the  word  "states"  and  the  comma,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  strike  cut — 

And  tlint  It  is  ncccs.-ary  to  pron-.ote  the  security  or  pr^'Fcrvc  the 
pence  of  the  United  S'ate.i  cr  tc  protect  the  lives  of  cit!.:ens  of  the 
Ur.itt  d  States 

Mr.  CON^'ALLY  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  take  only  a 
moment  of  th'  tiin>  of  the  Senate.  I  dislike  very  much  to 
di.sagrec  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  IMr.  Johnson],  for 
whose  views  I  have  the  h)gh>.st  respect;  but  I  think  it  would 
be  unwise  to  adopt  this  anit  iidment. 

As  I  construe  it,  if  the  ainendmtnt  should  bo  adopted,  when- 
ever a  war  should  break  out  anywhere  en  earth,  no  matter 
how  insignlfic  \ul  and  no  niatter  how  rcmiote  frcni  our  in- 
terests or  our  comim?rcc ,  the  President  would  have  to  declare 
the  existence  of  a  state  of  war;  and  when  he  did  so  all  the 
provi.-icn.-,  in  the  pending  mea.:ure  hampering,  interfering 
With,  and  curtailing  our  comma  rce  would  automatically  go 
into  tf]'..ct. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Pi-osidcnt,  will  the  Sen- 
ator yi-ld':' 

M:-.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Does  the  Senator  believe  there 
is  a  war  now  goM'S  on  between  China  and  Japan? 

Mr.  COMNAI.T.Y.  Suppose  there  is.  We  are  not  doing 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  but  we  have  the  same 
language  in  our  present  lav;,  and  we  are  not  doing  anything 
nbni^  it. 

Ml  CONNALLY.  Eocs  the  Senator  want  to  do  something 
about  if     Wh  It  doe-;  he  wMnt  to  do  about  it? 

Mr.  JOHNCON  of  Colorado.  That  is  not  the  point.  We 
ar^^  IV  X  ta'klns;  abcut  a  technical  matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand.  What  does  the  Senator 
want  to  do  about  the  war  in  China?  I  should  like  to  have 
his  Views  on  that  question. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  Important 
what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wants  to  do  about  the  war 
between  China  and  Japan:  but  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
would  like  at  all  times  to  have  an  em.bargo  agams*  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammiunition  to  every  country,  whether  at 
peace  or  a'  war. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  that  is  the  objective  of  the  Senator 
from  Coio-ado.  he  has  the  wrong  amf^ndm.ent. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Senator  wanted  to  know 
tlir  opinion  of  th-  Senator  from  Colorado.  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  interested. 

Mr.  CONN.ILLY.  The  Senator  fr."m  Colorado  introduced 
the  A-iatic  war  into  the  discussion.  The  Sena^i-'r  from  Texas 
dd  not.  The  Seaator  from  Colorado  brcucht  i^  up.  and 
when  he  brought  it  up  I  'supposed  he  was  interested  in  it, 
I  wi.shf^d  to  kno'v  his  \news  about  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  under  existing  law  we  have  this  identical  pro\'1sion. 
and  yet  v/e  are  paying  no  attention  to  the  Ascetic  war  under 
that  provision.  Therefore.  I  think  all  the  little  wars  about 
which  the  Senator  is  so  alarmed  would  also  be  ignored. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  out  that 
point.  He  says  the  provision  to  which  he  now  refers  is  in  the 
existing  law.     1=  that  correct? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  he  points  out  that,  being  in  exist- 
ence, nothing  has  been  done  under  it;  but  under  the  joint 
resolution  there  is  language  which  he  now  seeks  to  strike  out, 
which  would  allow  Congress  to  act  if  the  President  should  not 
act.  Then,  if  the  Senator  were  dissatisfied  with  the  way  in 
which  the  Asiatic  question  had  been  handled,  he  could  rise 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  introduce  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion and  say,  "We  have  this  law  on  the  books,  and  the  Pres- 
ident has  not  acted.  Now,  as  a  Senator  of  the  United  States, 
I  propose  to  introduce  a  concurrent  resolution  declaring  that 
a  state  of  war  docs  exist  in  Asia."  He  could  then  invoke 
the  prohibitions  contained  in  the  joint  resolution.  However, 
the  Senator  is  now  undertaking  to  strike  out  the  very  language 
which  makes  possible  congressional  action. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  No;  that  is  not  the  amend- 
ment at  alh     That  is  not  the  amendment  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  have  the  Senator's  amendment  before 
me. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  I  have  divided  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  But  the  Senator  is  offering  the  other 
amendment,  is  he  not? 

■    Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  have  divided  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  in  two  parts.  I  thought  it  was 
all  in  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     No;   it  Is  in  two  parts. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  This  is  the  language  which  the  Senator 
wants  to  strike  out,  beginning  in  line  5 — 

Anci  that  it  Is  necessary  to  promote  the  security  cr  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  livl'S  of  citizens  of 
tile  United  States. 

That  is  the  language  the  Senator  now  proposes  to  strike 
out. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  that  language  is  stricken,  will  the 
Senator  offer  the  other  amendment? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  The  Senator  will  take  care 
of  the  amendments  which  he  offers.  Whether  or  not  he 
offers  the  other  amendment  is  not  before  the  Senate  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  understand.  I  am  not  trying  to 
maneuver  the  Senator  into  a  false  position;  but  I  assume 
that  when  he  offered  an  amendment  and  had  it  printed, 
it  became  public  property.  It  is  before  us,  and  the  Senator 
is  com.menting  on  it.  With  all  due  respect  to  the  Senator. 
when  he  offers  an  amicndment  and  has  it  printed  and  it 
lies  on  the  table,  it  is  assumed  that  the  Senator  is  in  earnest, 
that  he  means  it,  that  he  is  sincere,  and  that  he  is  moved 
by  a  sense  of  public  duty.  I  was  assuming  that  to  be  the 
case  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  because  I  know  that 
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such   motives   are   the   only   ones  he   ever   entertains   with 
rcsp«rt  to  public  business. 

S).  Mr.  President,  tlie  Senator  would  strike  out  the  find- 
ing that  it  Ls  neci-ssary  to  promote  the  peace  and  protect 
the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  Stales.  In  the  case  of 
a  remote  war  whirh  does  not  affect  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  dots  not  endanger  th;*  lives  of  any  of  our  citizens, 
why  should  we  Invoke  all  the  prohibitions  and  hampering 
arrangements  with  regard  to  our  commerce,  simply  bv'Cau.se 
tliere  is  a  war  off  yonder  .somewhere?  It  may  be  one  of 
t^ese  little  opera  boutle  wars  in  Central  America  or  South 
America,  in  which  15  or  20  generals  .ind  3  privates  ru.sh 
out  across  .some  bvHir.fiary  line  and  at  lack  the  adjjining 
country  ov-r  a  mm.ir  boundary  d.."?pufe.  No  warship.s.  sub- 
marines, cr  aiiplane.s  are  involvid.  Tliere  is  nothing  but  a 
few  uniform.s.  and  very  lillle  ammunition.  A  (ew  uniforms 
and  many  gold  » paul- ts  are  all  that  are  mvolvid.  Yit, 
ur-.ricr  the  suk^e.s'cd  pruvision,  we  would  have  to  declare  a 
state  of  war.  and  tie  up  all  our  shipp:n':j  all  over  the  world. 

Mr   BORAH      Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CCIsNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  -hould  bke  to  ask  the  Senator  a  question 
b  fine  he  cur,cludes. 

Mr  CONXALLY.  Tlie  Senator  will  have  to  a:;k  it  quickly. 
because  I  -;.all  conchicie  shortly. 

Mr.  BOiL^H.  I  de.  ire  to  a.sk  the  Senator's  view  as  to 
fluthonzinp  Cowzvc^^  to  declare  a  sti.te  of  war  by  a  con- 
current re^o!utlon.  Does  he  think  it  is  Etood  lerii.slation  for 
Congress  to  br  call'-d  ui;en  to  declare  a  .state  of  war? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Fiankly,  the  Senator  from  Texas  did 
not  favor  that  pro\is;cn  cTminally.  Tlie  Senator  from  Texas 
thinks  that  undt>r  the  Constitution  the  President  of  the 
Untfd  Statr.<.  .subject  to  such  constitutional  limitations  as 
apply,  and  subject  to  the  con.=:titutional  provisions  recardinc; 
lo;':slative  ix)wer  and  authority,  is  in  pt^neral  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  our  f.ir'  le.n  relations.  I  am  lalkini::  about 
th'^  President  of  the  Unittxl  States,  and  nrt  seme  individual. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  whether  he  be  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  cr  any  other  person,  whcvr  he  may  lx>.  is  in 
peneral  charged  with  tlie  conduct  of  i  ur  forcifrn  relations. 
I  am  not  sprakinc  of  thi.s  authority  for  f'^/iir.klin  D.  Roosevelt. 
bi;t  for  any  President.  I  am  just  as  nuich  oppo-f>d  to  Ccn- 
Rre-.s  invading  or  undTlakni.:  to  ip.\ade  th^  executive  fl 'Id 
as  I  am  opposed  to  the  Ex.'cuiive  invading  the  lc;.u>!ative 
fv'ld.  I  did  not  ?.dvocaN\  in  the  comnu'tre,  the  in-ertion 
of  the  language  givinc:  the  Congress  the  power  to  declare  a 
.•-tate  of  war  to  exi.^t  in  ca.^e  the  President  shcnikl  not  excici.se 
this  authority;  but  the  H.-use  of  ReprescniatiV'S  included 
that  l.inguago  in  the  original  joint  resolution  which  we  have 
before  us.  Out  of  deference  to  the  vi-ws  of  the  House  we 
retained  that  lan::uagc. 

I  know  that  a  very  considerable  element  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Cap'tol — I  will  not  .^ay  the  ri'-ht  side,  b'^cause  it 
is  usually  v.Tong  llauchterl — adviicated  the  insertion  of  th.at 
particular  laneuace  in  tlie  old  .-c-callcd  embar;;o  joint  reso- 
lution to  meet  the  situation  just  poinded  cut  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  iMr.  JohnsonI.  The  Ser.a'or  from  Colorado 
says  we  have  a  war  in  Asia,  and  the  Pres;dent  has  done 
nothing  about  it  If  we  carry  this  lanr:ua::r.  and  the  Presi- 
dent d  )es  not  do  anything  about  it,  and  a  ma.toriry  of  both 
Houses  of  Conpres.^  ciecide  something  ought  to  be  done  about 
it.  then  Congress  may  act. 

I  agree  v;ith  the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  as  a  rule  that 
is  not  good  legislation.  Yesterd.iy  I  oppo^-ed  the  rm.indment 
cJTered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Ci..fRKl  to  have 
two  Members  of  Congrt  ss  on  the  Miuiiiions  Control  Board. 
That  IS  an  executive  function.  It  is  not  lcg:sl?.ticn.  The 
B.  ard  is  responsible  to  the  Congress.  It  must  report  to  the 
Congress.  The  Congress  can  always  have  supervision  and 
confol  without  two  or  three  Members  send  ng  their  secre- 
taries d(  wn  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the  Munitions  Board 
when  It  mx'^ts. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  j'ield? 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 


Mr.  KING.  While  I  agree  v-ith  the  views  expre.''^s?d  by  the 
Senator,  nevcrth>'less  we  do  have  before  us  the  Constitution, 
wluch  declares  that  the  Congress  may  declare  v.-.ir. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  KING.  The  President  does  not  h^ve  the  exclusive  au- 
thonly  to  declare  war. 

Mr.  CO.N'NALLY.     Exirtly. 

Mr.  KING.  The  Con;uru';:^n  says  Congrr.'-s  .shall  have  that 
au*hf  rity.  Tliat  is  one  of  liie  powers  gran'ed  to  the  Congress 
by  tiie  Constitution. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  th.at  m  response 
to  th'^  ^uggciti'-n  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho  i  Mr,  Bo.r?.»Hj 
a'.vh:le  aco  I  said  that  in  general  the  President  is  cliarged 
With  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs,  subject  to  the  limita- 
tions provided  m  the  Constitution  as  to  the  power  of  Congress. 
By  'hat  I  meant,  of  course,  the  pow-jr  of  Congress  to  declare 
war.  Nobody  in  Anunca  h.as  any  power  to  declare  war  except 
tho  C  'T.iz'e  .-  (  f  the  Unit,  d  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Prtsdent,  let  me  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  not  in  the  entire  pending 
joint  resolution  anything  that  has  any  tiling  to  do  with  our 
foreign  relations. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     N.ot  at  all. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  It  rcla'es  .olely  to  the  control  and  regu- 
latum  of  our  (wn  citizens. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Exactly. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  And,  irrespective  of  whether  there  is  any 
pes:  .ble  encroachment  upon  the  Executive  prerogative  or 
authority,  the  Congress,  undoubted'y,  could  find,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  today  that  a  state  of  v/ar  exists  between  Great 
Britain,  Fi'anc  '.  and  G'^rmany  and  could  enact  every  line  of 
the  pending  join'  r  solution — in  fact  most  of  it  is  the  law 
now  on  the  statute  book.s — and  wculd  not  interfere  m  any 
d'g-  e  v.'ith  the  Executive  power. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Creorgia.  He 
very  clearly  and  sucanctly  ix;ints  out  what  the  Senator  from 
Texas  h:.pes  he  may  be  abV  to  confirm,  that  this  entire  j,,:nt 
resolution  has  nothing  to  do  with  international  law;  it  has 
nothing  to  do  with  our  international  relations.  It  is  a  piore 
of  dom'\stic  lrg:5lation  relaf-ng  to  what  our  .slups  shall  do 
and  what  they  shall  not  do.  relating  to  what  our  c:ti:^en.s 
may  do  and  what  they  may  not  do.  I  h  'pe  liter  on  the  Sen- 
ate v.ill  adopt  an  amiendment  specifically  prc\idio.g  that  this 
nv'^  lire  h.as  no  relition  to  iiitrrnaiunal  law  and  th.at  we 
cLurn  ev-  ry  risdit  that  v..-:'  have  under  international  law,  and 
stipulating  that  th.e  me  i.-ure  is  simply  a  domestic  act  for 
the  I'l'ulaticn  and  control  of  tlie  conduct  of  our  ships  and  our 
people. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

rJr.  PORAH.  I  dd  not  undertake  to  say,  as  the  Senator 
from  G' on:ia  intimated,  that  the  joint  resolution  was  ob- 
j-  ctionablc  because  it  was  doalinrt  with  international  aiTairs, 
a!'hcu^:h  that  question  is  involved,  but  I  did  mean  to  say 
that  if  the  President  cr  the  Congress,  by  con  urrcnt  resolu- 
tion, sliould  find  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war.  nece.  :;arily. 
in  the  last  analy-is.  the  (X*  cution  of  this  measure  mu.^t  be 
left  to  the  President.  Suppose  Congress  should  declare  that. 
a  slate  of  v.-ar  existed  at  .some  place  and  the  President  did 
not  aeree  with  the  Congrcs;  it  would  bo  rather  an  awkward 
situation.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  said  that  it  did  not  seem 
to  m.e  to  be  good  legislation. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  bt  me  say.  in  an.s-wcr  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  tiiat  I  am  assuming  that  any  man 
who  at  the  present  time  occupies  or  .shall  in  the  future 
occupy  the  office  of  President  of  the  United  States,  and  who 
takes  an  oath  to  enforce  and  uphold  the  law  and  the  Con- 
stitution, wi'l  enforce  the  laws  regardless  of  whether  they  stut 
his  personal  will  or  his  personal  wishes.  I  cannot  conceive 
of  such  a  situation  as  that  any  President,  if  he  did  not  see 
fit  to  invoke  this  proposed  act.  and  Congress  should  bv  con- 
current resolution  invoke  it,  hesitating  a  mon  ent  to  enforce 
the  law;  becaase  when  the  Congress  enac's  th-  m-w.-ure,  it 
IS  not  the  President's  lav.-,  it  is  not  the  law  of  any  individual, 
but  it  is  the  law  of  the  people  and  Government  of  the  United 
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States,  and  it  becomes  the  ftinction  and  duty  of  every  officer 
charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  law  to  execute  it, 
whethor  he  likes  it  or  whether  he  does  not. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  Particularly 
since  this  is  a  domestic  regulation  relating  to  our  commerce, 
vhich  is  purely,  of  course,  a  Federal  function.  I  think  it  is 
perfectly  legitimate  to  put  into  this  proposed  act  any  subse- 
quent condition  or  any  condition  precedent  to  its  invocation. 
Since  it  is  only  a  domestic  regulation  and  cannot  bring  us 
into  any  conflict  with  a  foreign  nation  as  a  violation  of  inter- 
national law,  it  is  perfectly  competent  for  the  Congress  to 
say  whenever  danger  arises  anywhere  that  we  do  not  want 
cur  ships  to  go  there.  Suppose  the  President  should  not 
find  such  danger  to  exist.  Then  we  would  have  a  right  to 
impose  some  other  condition.  We  might  say  that  when  the 
first  -sliip  is  sunk  by  a  subm.arinc  automatically  these  restric- 
tions shall  go  into  effect.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  say  that 
upon  the  happening  of  any  other  particular  event  automati- 
cally these  restrictions  shall  go  into  effect. 

So  the  provision  as  to  the  action  of  Congress  in  a  sense  is 
simply  the  prescription  of  another  contingency.  If  the 
President  invokes  it,  very  well,  it  goes  into  effect;  but  if  he 
does  not  invoke  it,  and  Congress  invokes  it.  then  it  goes  into 
effect;  or  if  neither  one  invokes  it.  if  there  should  be  a  sub- 
marine sinking,  it  would  go  into  effect:  or  we  could  go  on 
endlessly  and  prescribe  half  a  dozen  different  contingencies, 
the  happening  of  any  one  of  which  would  invoke  the  ship- 
ping inhibitions.  I  do  not  want  to  invoke  them  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  invoke  them.  Suppose  there  is  a  war  between 
the  Patagonians  and  some  other  peoples.  What  business  Ls 
it  of  ours?  It  does  not  affect  our  citizens;  it  does  not  affect 
cur  cernm^'rce;  it  dees  not  affect  cur  ships;  so  why  should 
we  impose  upon  ourselves  these  iron  manacles  and  shackles 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  it? 

So  I  s.:^e  nolhing  wrong  in  the  language  that  whenever 
the  President  finds  the  lives  of  our  citizens  are  endangered 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  is  endangered,  then,  and 
then  only  shall  he  act.  What  is  the  use  of  issuuig  a  procla- 
mation every  morning  about  something  when  there  is  no 
danger?  When  the  hour  of  danger  comes,  let  the  proclama- 
tion be  issued;  let  commerce  be  stifled;  let  our  ships  be  tied 
up  in  the  ports;  but,  for  God's  sake,  do  not  do  it  unless  it  is 
necessary  to  do  it.  If  nobody's  life  is  endangered,  if  nobody's 
peace  is  threatened,  if  no  ship  is  hazarded,  what  is  the  use  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  reaching  out  with  its  all- 
compelling  authority  and  saying,  "You  shall  not  do  this," 
when  there  is  no  occasion  for  doing  it?  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  not  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Johnson  i  to  the  amendment  reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  during  the  time  I  have  served 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  the  question  of  the  delegation 
of  power  by  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government  to  the 
Executive  has  been  discussed  frequently  in  this  branch  of  the 
Congress,  as  well  as  in  the  other.  The  press  of  the  country 
have  talked  about  it,  and  it  has  been  a  tremendously  inter- 
esting question  during  the  present  administration.  I  have 
heretofore  made  some  observations  and  asked  some  ques- 
tions in  respect  to  section  1  (a)  of  the  pending  rcsoluiion 
\\hnh  IF  new  being  debated  in  the  Senate.  My  remarks 
dealt  with  the  constitutionality  of  that  part  of  the  proposed 
legislation  by  the  terms  of  which  the  Congress,  by  concur- 
rent resolution,  may  compel  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
m.ation.  I  undertake  to  say,  Mr.  President,  that,  under  the 
pending  resolution  in  its  present  form,  when  a  state  of  war 
IS  declared  or  when  the  President  finds  by  proclamaiion  that 
a  state  of  war  exists  between  tv;o  states,  then  it  is  manda- 
tory that  the  President  issue  a  proclamation  so  finding. 

Since  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  reporting  the 
joint  resolution  believed  it  is  constitutional  on  this  aspect, 
and  .'^mce  I  believe  it  important  that  every  constitutional 
question  in  connection  with  this  proposed  legislation  should 


be  explored,  I  should  like  to  make  a  few  further  remarks 
concerning  the  constitutional  issue. 

First,  let  me  say  that  I  hold  no  particular  brief  for  the 
soundness  of  my  own  views  on  this  question.  I  know  there 
is  little  judicial  authority  on  these  points,  that  my  researches 
have  not  been  exhaustive,  and  that  we  are  dealing  with  a 
comparatively  obscure  field  of  constitutional  law.  I  submit 
these  observations  for  whatever  they  may  be  worth.  I  do 
this  because  I  believe  it  is  important  that  we  do  not  unwit- 
tingly violate  any  constitutional  limitation  placed  upon  the 
Congress.  Further,  I  do  it  to  assure  that  in  this  important 
legislation  we  shall  not  set  an  erroneous  constitutional  prece- 
dent which  may  embarrass  future  legislative  policy. 

I  asked  the  question  the  other  day  whether,  under  the 
pending  legislation,  if  a  proper  concurrent  resolution  were 
adopted  by  Congress,  the  President  would  be  compelled  to 
issue  a  proclamation.  The  answer  given  to  me  at  that  time 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kentucky  was  "yes."  It  was  stated 
that  if  the  pending  resolution  became  law,  then  this  provision 
was  in  it,  and  since,  under  the  Constitution,  the  President  is 
bound  "to  take  care  that  the  laws  be  faithfully  executed,"  the 
President  must  issue  a  proclamation.  A  distinction  was  made 
between  such  a  case  and  the  case  where  no  existing  statute 
provided  for  such  a  concurrent  resolution. 

I  am  not  convinced  of  the  validity  of  that  answer  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  law. 

That  answer  assumes  that  if  legislative  power  is  being  ex- 
ercised by  Congress  when  it  adopts  such  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, that  method  is  a  proper  method  of  exercising  it.  I  am 
not  sine  that  the  assumption  is  correct,  and  I  shall  discuss 
this  point  later  in  these  remarks. 

Further,  that  answer  assumes  that  in  the  relationships 
between  the  Congress  and  the  Executive,  if  the  Executive 
acquiesces,  by  his  signature,  in  an  invasion  by  Congress  of 
his  power,  the  constitutional  prohibition  against  encroach- 
ment on  his  power  is  waived  or  cured.  That  cannot  be  so. 
Two  branches  of  the  Government  cannot  get  together  to 
waive  any  constitutional  limitation.  The  fact  that  Congress 
passed  the  bill  in  the  "Hot  Oil"  case  ( 1 1935)  293  U.  S.  388 >  did 
not  cure  the  delegation  of  its  legislative  power.  In  the  Myers 
case  ((1926)  272  U.  S.  52)  tlie  fact  that  the  President  signed 
a  bill  which  provided  for  removal  of  postmasters  only  with 
the  consent  of  the  Senate  did  not  prevent  the  law  from 
being  declared  unconstitutional.  The  point  was  not  argued, 
however.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  President  not  only 
has  the  duty  of  faithfully  executing  the  laws,  but  he  has 
taken  an  oath  to  "preserve,  protect,  and  defend  the  Constitu- 
tion"— article  2,  section  1,  paragraph  7.  He  does  not  "pre- 
serve, protect,  and  defend"  if  he  permits  an  unconstitutional 
encroachment  on  Executive  powers. 

So  we  come  to  the  two  real  questions: 

First.  Is  the  concurrent  resolution  a  constitutional  method 
of  exercising  whatever  power  Congress  has  in  the  premises? 

Second.  Does  the  legislation  provide  for  an  unconstitu- 
tional encroachment  upon  the  President's  powers? 

Neither  question  is  free  from  doubt.  I  shall  discuss  them 
in  the  order  presented. 

THE   PROPRIETY    OF  THE   CONCURRENT    BESOLUTION 

The  Constitution  provides  that — 

Every  order,  resolution,  or  vote  to  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
Scr.a'o  and  House  of  Representatives  may  be  necessary  •  •  • 
shall  be  pr&sented  to  tlie  President — - 

And  so  forth  (art.  1,  sec.  7,  par.  3).  The  Constitution  by 
these  express  terms  would  seem  to  exclude  any  action  by  both 
Houses  without  the  approval  of  the  President.  Tradition- 
ally, however,  the  two  Houses  have  used  such  a  device  not 
requiring  Executive  assent  in  matters  peculiarly  concerning 
their  own  business,  such  as  the  creation  of  joint  legislative 
committees,  directions  for  correction  of  enrollment,  requests 
for  information,  or  extending  the  thanks  or  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress.  It  can  hardly  be  argued  that  these  uses 
of  the  method  are  precedents  for  effecting  a  result  in  a  regu- 
latory field  which  would  be  of  the  same  character  for  all 
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purpcsrs  as  a  bill  siqnrd  bv  th'^  P:T>ident.  Thw^.  under  the 
p»'ndinj:  joint  resolution,  the  President  is  reqturid  to  isstie  a 
prorlamation  whenever  the  concurrent  resolution  is  adopted. 
It  initiates  the  action.  If  this  is  a  valid  exercise  of  ptiwer  by 
the  leRislature.  then  is  it  not  vald  fur  Concress  to  provide 
that  a  particular  statute  "-hall  take  effect  when  Conrress 
declares  by  concurrent  resolution  th.^t  it  sholP  Similarly, 
could  not  a  hiw  provide  that  conciui-t  hereafter  specified  in 
a  concurrent  resolution  ^hall  be  puni.sht  d  by  a  fine,  and  -^o 
forth'  It  IS  as  intolerable  to  embrace  the  thnuiht  that  a 
compliant  President,  by  signim:  a  bill  >o  proMd-nc:,  would 
thereby  permit  lei:i>IaMMii  by  cc^ncurrent  res(iluiu;n  as  it  is 
to  coui^.tcnanc"  the  paral!*'!  situaMon  in  which  a  compliant 
Cons^ress  abdicates  its  luuction  to  the  Executive.  The  Con- 
stitution permits  neith''!'. 

How  much  more  apparent  the  error  in  an  aiuument  con- 
trary t'l  the  foie-rcinu  b  -comes  when  we  recall  that  Conpress 
can.  after  Executive  veto,  make  law  by  a  two-thiids  vote. 
If  Conf,'!e-..s  can,  by  a  bill  pa.^.>ed  t)Ver  the  President's  veto, 
authorize  a  f'l'ure  application  of  the  statute  whenever  a  con- 
curren*  resnlu'inn  is  pas.sed,  what  has  become  of  the 
con.>titutinna!  requirement  of  Executive  approval'  Denrmi- 
natma  The  concurrent  lesolution  as  an  ■■e\ent"  from  which 
f!ow  establi.^heti  leual  re^ul's  is.  then,  a  sophist rv  which  hides 
the  real  truth  that  C't  ni;ie.=;s  alone,  and  by  m.i.onty  vole,  is 
legislatinc. 

A  statutory  authority  to  require  an  organization  in  the 
exfx-utive  branch  to  inve-^tu-ate  up'in  request  by  concurrent 
it'soluti'in  can  be  d'stintzuished.  There  it  may  be  said  that 
the  on-ani/a'ion  i>  an  a'.-er-t  of  Conivc»  to  a-.-i.'-t  it  in  ob- 
taininc  information  en  which  to  le-j:i>Iaie.  It  is  to  be  ncted 
that  these  statutes  u^uaiiy  relate  to  such  organizations  as 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and 
the  Comptroller  Gen^'ral.  so-called  quasi-lefris'.ative  agencies. 
It  can  hardly  b"  arcued  that  the  President  is  an  ayent  of 
Conqress. 

It  may  be  arrued  \h^'  iii  pa.-sinst  the  concurrent  resolution 
the  Ccinprc^s  is  not  exercismr;  a  leczisla'ive  power  at  all, 
and  h'-nce  there  is  no  need  of  President. al  cpr!'~\al.  It  that 
is  the  ca-e.  then  the  power  exercised  is  cither  judicial  (.r 
executive.  If  it  is  either,  then,  under  the  familiar  doctrine  of 
the  separation  of  piiwers,  Congress  cannot  exercise  ;t,  for  only 
IcRislative  powers  ni.sy  be  exercised  by  Contrress. 
rKiES  THF  I  rr,:s:  .\TT.  N   M-nto».r.'f:  an  fncroachment  rrov  fxecutive 

I  new  come  to  the  question  whether  the  le^ish\tion.  in  com- 
peHini;  the  Pre.>;d'.nt  to  i<;,-ue  a  prcr'.amation  upon  the  findiu.^ 
by  Congress  by  concurrent  resoiu'ion  oi  the  exi.s;once  of  a 
state  of  war.  does  or  iIdo.s  not  authorize  an  unconstitutional 
rncroaeI;m;n'  by  the  Ccni^ress  en  the  executive  powers  of  the 
Pre-id.-nt  under  tlu'  Constitution. 

In  u.quiiin^  into  !lu>  qucstu  n  I  confess  I  am  guided  more 
by  my  leeiincs  and  the  traditional  pohcy  of  this  country  than 
by  any  .judicial  prect dents:  fur  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are,  so  f.ir  as  I  have  been  able  to  discover,  no  judicial 
prtx-ecjents  directly  bearms;  on  this  question.  There  are. 
liowevir.  numerou>  stateiuonts  of  the  Suprt  me  Couit  empha- 
fizinv;  tht'  exclusive  r.aturo  of  the  preroizatives  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  conduct  of  th.c  fcre.f^n  relations  of  the  Uiuted 
States 

A  recent  example  is  to  be  found  in  United  States  v  Curtiss- 
Wnght  fjporr  Corp.  ((1936>  299  U.  S.  304>.  wherein  the 
Cjurt  said,  at  pai:e  319: 

Not  only,  as  we  have  ,«;hcwn.  1.^  the  Fedora!  po:ver  over  cxten-.^l 
afl.ilrs  In  ortgm  and  es^enr^al  ch;'\r;icter  cliffereut  from  that  over 
Inti-rnal  affairs,  but  participation  m  the  excrci.se  of  the  power  is 
6ii:n;tuant;y  limited  In  this  v;ut  external  nalm.  with  Its  im- 
portant, complicated,  delicate,  ai^.d  manifold  problems,  the  Presi- 
dent alor.e  h.ts  the  pow.^r  to  ?prak  or  li^^ten  as  a  representative  of 
the  Nation  He  m.ikco  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  cf  the 
Sen.ite:  bvit  he  alone  nocotiate.s.  Into  the  held  of  nocotiaticn  the 
Senate  cannot  ir.trnd  :  k.nd  Congress  itself  is  powerlei,^  to  mwid? 
It  A.s  Marshall  s.nd  m  h»s  creat  arjinment  cf  Ma.ch  7.  1800.  m  the 
House  of  Kepreser.tatives.  'The  Pv.--;dcnt  Is  the  sole  or^an  of  the 
Nation  in  its  external  rdations.  and  its  sole  representative  with 
icTf'.zii  nations  ■■     (Annals.  Cih  Conii  .  column  613  ) 

T\e  Sn^nate  Committee  on  Fore:^n  Relatiuii-s  at  a  very  early  day 
In  our  l-i.-tory  i  Ft  JM'u.^.ry  15,  1816).  reported  to  tiie  Senate,  aniouii 
ether  ihin^s,  as  X^^Iiows; 


■Tlic  President  is  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  United 
States  with  regard  to  forel^n  nations.  He  manages  our  concerns 
vith  foreign  nations  and  must  neces-'arily  be  most  competent  to 
determine  when.  how.  and  upon  what  subjects  negotiation  may  be 
urged  with  the  greatest  prospect  of  .success.  For  his  conduct  he  is 
responsible  to  the  Constitution.  The  committee  consider  this 
responsibility  the  surest  pledge  for  the  faithful  dischart^e  of  his 
duty.  They  think  the  interference  of  the  Senate  In  the  direc- 
tion of  foreign  negotiations  calculate  to  dimmish  that  responsi- 
bility and  thereby  to  Impair  the  best  security  for  the  national 
.'-afety.  The  nature  of  transactioiis  with  foreign  nations,  more- 
cver.  requires  caution  and  unity  of  design,  and  their  success  fre- 
ciuently  depcnd.s  on  secrecy  and  dispatch."  (U.  S.  Senate,  FU ports. 
Committee  on  Fortran  Relations,  vol.  8.  p    24  ) 

It  Is  important  to  bear  In  mind  that  we  are  here  dealing  not 
alone  with  an  authority  vested  In  the  President  by  an  exertion  of 
legislative  power,  but  with  such  an  authority  plus  the  very  deli- 
cate, plenary,  and  exclusive  power  of  the  President  as  the  sole 
(  rtran  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  field  of  international  rehi- 
tions-  a  power  which  does  not  require  as  a  basis  for  its  exercise 
an  act  of  Coiigress.  but  which,  of  course,  like  every  other  govern- 
mental power,  must  be  exercised  In  subordination  to  the  appli- 
cable provisions  of  the  Constitution  It  is  quite  apparent  that  if. 
in  the  m.amtenance  of  our  international  relations,  embarrassment — 
perhaps  .'-erious  embarrassment — is  to  be  avoided  and  success  for 
our  ainLs  achieved,  f ongresslonal  legislation  which  is  to  be  made 
effective  through  negotiation  and  inquiry  within  the  international 
field  must  often  accord  to  the  President  a  degree  of  discretion  and 
freedom  from  statutory  restriction  which  would  not  be  admusslble 
were  domestic  affairs  alone  involved.  Moreover,  he.  not  Congress, 
has  the  better  opportunity  of  knowing  the  conditions  which  pr-- 
vail  in  foreign  countries,  and  especially  is  this  true  in  time  of  war. 
He  has  his  confidential  sources  of  information  He  has  his  agents 
in  the  form  of  diplomatic,  consular,  and  other  officials.  Secrecy 
in  respect  of  mforniation  gathered  by  them  may  be  hi-'hly  neces- 
sary, and  the  premature  dLscIcsure  of  It  productive  of  harmful 
results.  Indeed,  so  clearly  is  thus  true  that  the  first  President 
refused  to  accede  to  a  request  to  lay  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives the  instructions,  correspondence,  and  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  negotiation  of  the  Jay  Treaty— a  refusal  the  wl.sdom  of 
whlcu  was  recognized  by  the  Hou.se  Itself  and  has  never  since 
been  doubted. 

It  may  be  contended  by  various  Senators,  however,  that 
this  legislation  deals  only  with  the  conduct  of  our  own  citi- 
zens in  rela'ion  to  the  belligerents,  and  so  does  not  alTcct  the 
external  afTa.is  of  the  United  States.  Fust,  it  would  be  a 
persuasive  answer  to  say  that  the  only  question  involved  in 
the  Curtiss-Wright  casj  was  the  quoofon  of  an  embargo  on 
the  transportation  by  our  citizens  of  munitions  to  the  bellig- 
erents in  the  Chaco  War,  and  yet  the  Court  treated  that 
question  as  one  aflccting  the  external  ufTairs  cf  the  United 
States.  Second,  if  the  congressional  finding  of  a  stale  of 
war  is  to  have,  for  all  purpo.ses.  the  same  effect  from  the 
standpoint  cf  international  law  as  a  finding  by  the  President 
of  a  state  of  war  and  a  proclamation  of  United  Stat.-.s  m  u- 
trality.  then  it  does  affect  the  ex'err.al  affairs  of  the  United 
States.  Among  other  things,  it  will  have  the  f  fleet  of  .sub- 
jecting the  United  States  to  the  dis..bilitifs  of  a  neutral,  and 
of  granting,  so  far  a.^  the  United  States  is  concerned,  to 
foreign  states  the  rights  of  belligerents— disabilities  "and 
rights  which  are  reccgmzed  by  international  law  lo  come 
inio  being  on  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  and  a  procla- 
mation of  neutrality,  and  which  seriously  affect  the  external 
mterists  of  the  United  States. 

If  the  concurrent  resolution  is  not  intended  to  have  this 
effect,  how  are  foreign  nations  to  be  so  advised?  How  are 
we  to  convince  them  that  a  finding  by  a  responsible  and 
coordinate  brancli  cf  our  Government  is  not  to  be  taken  as 
meaning  what  it  says?  Is  a  state  of  war  to  be  recogniz-d 
by  the  United  States  for  seme  purposes  but  net  fur  all 
purposes? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  legislation  itself  contemplates  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  will  have  the  same  effect  as  Presi- 
dential recognition,  for  when  Congress  makes  ih '  findir.g, 
the  President  is  not  directed  to  ussue  a  prcclamat.on  cf  exec- 
utive recognition,  but  rather  to  is.=ue  a  proclamation  uhich 
does  no  more  than  name  the  states  involved.  So  under  the 
pend.ng  legislation,  when  the  President  is^sues  a  proclam.a- 
tion  in  con.^rquonce  of  the  concurrent  resolution."  the  only 
recognition  by  the  United  States  of  the  existence  cf  a  state 
of  war  is  the  recognition  by  Congie ss.  and  it  must  be  that 
this  recogn.tion  is  to  serve  all  purp.^scs. 

If  the  assumption  is  right  that  the  congressional  flndmg 
is  to  have  Uic  same  tflect  imernationaiiy  as  a  Piei.LdcULial 
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recognition  of  war  and  a  proclamation  of  United  States  neu- 
trality, and  that  such  a  finding  will  thus  seriously  afifect  the 
external  affairs  cf  the  United  States.  I  cannot  help  feeling 
that  Congress  is  seeking  to  invade  fields  which  the  Constitu- 
tion forbids  it  to  enter.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascer- 
tain, beginning  wiih  Washington's  famous  neutraUty  proc- 
lamation of  1793.  recognition  by  the  United  ?ates  of  a  state 
of  war  in  other  lands  has  always  been  executive  recognition, 
by  the  President  and  by  the  Pi-esident  alone.  This  in  itself 
should  indicate  that  such  recognition  is  an  exclusive  pre- 
rogative cf  the  President;  but  tliere  are  other  compelling 
practical  reasons  why  this  is  so.  Foreign  nations  communi- 
cate with  the  United  States  through  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  He,  and  he  alone,  is  the  only  person  in  the 
United  States  who  can  oflBcially  know  of  the  existence  of  a 
stato  of  war  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  becaust'  to  him. 
and  to  him  alone,  is  such  information  communicated  by  the 
foreign  governments  concerned.  In  matters  of  foreign  rela- 
tions, practical  considerations  demand  that  only  one  branch 
of  the  Government  present  the  country's  position.  Practi- 
cal considerations  dictate  that  the  executive  branch  should 
be  the  one  to  do  it. 

Tlius  it  seems  to  me  that  both  tradition  and  the  very  nature 
and  effect  of  the  act  it.self.  as  well  as  practical  considerations, 
compel  the  conclusion  that  recognition  of  a  state  of  war  In 
other  lands  is  an  exclusive  prerogative  of  the  Executive.  It 
can  in  no  sense  be  thought  of  as  a  subject  of  legislation; 
nor  can  Congress,  in  making  such  recognition  by  concurrent 
resolution,  be  considered  as  acting  in  a  legislative  capacity; 
and  it  is  In  that  capacity  alone  that  the  Constitution  permits 
Congress  to  act. 

Even  if  the  concurrent  resolution  does  not.  as  a  matter  of 
law,  have  the  same  effect  as  Executive  recognition  of  a  stale 
of  war  and  a  proclamation  of  neutrality.  I  come  face  tc  face 
with  other  barriers  to  its  constitutionality.  For  even  if  what 
is  sought  to  be  done  by  the  concurrent  resolution  is  not  to 
be  considered  as  having  the  same  effect  as  Executive  recog- 
nition, Congress  is  at  least  seeking  to  prescnbe  the  time  when 
what  I  conceive  to  be  exclu.sively  Executive  powers  shall  be 
exercised  and  lo  compel  their  exercise.  If  it  is  right  to 
assume  that  the  recognition  of  a  state  of  war  and  a  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality  are  matters  which  the  Constitution  leaves 
wit  inn  the  absolute  discretion  of  the  Executive.  Congress  can 
no  more  prescribe,  by  its  action  alone,  when  such  recognition 
shall  be  made  and  such  proclamation  issued  than  it  can 
itself  make  such  recognition. 

It  IS  unnecessary  to  determine  whether  recognition  of  a 
state  of  war  may  be  made  by  Congress  and  the  President 
acting  togclher — that  is,  by  bill  or  joint  resolution  signed  by 
the  President — fiist,  because  the  concurrent-resolution  de- 
vice assumes  disagreement  between  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent; and,  second,  because  signature  by  the  President  could 
be  hr-ld  to  cure  whatever  defects  m.ight  inhere  in  attempted 
congressional  action  and  be  considered  tantamount  to 
Executive  recognition. 

Mr.  Prtsident.  I  have  read  this  somewhat  lengthy  argu- 
ment upon  section  1  of  the  p)ending  joint  resolution,  involving 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality  of  the  measure  insofar 
as  it  gives  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  joint  power  to 
find  that  a  war  exists  in  certain  states.  I  have  made  this 
statement,  as  I  said  in  the  beginning,  in  the  hope  of  making 
some  slight  contribution  to  what  seems  to  me  a  deep-seated, 
fundamental  question  of  constitutional  government  involved 
in  the  proposed  legislation. 

In.sofar  as  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  concerned,  I  shall 
vote  to  remove  from  the  joint  resolution  the  language  covered 
by  the  amendment,  for  the  reason  that  the  legislative  de- 
partment, by  this  language,  would  be  seeking  to  invade  the 
domain  of  the  executive  department,  the  very  thing  about 
which  we  have  been  crying  from  the  housetops  during  the 
last  4  or  5  years,  except  that  we  have  been  on  the  other 
horn  of  the  dilemma.  In  all  the  arguments  and  debates 
and  discussions  over  the  laws  which  have  been  passed  in 
recent  years,  the  great  question  before  the  country  has  been 
the  delegation  of  the  powers  of  the  legislative  to  the  execu- 
tive, and  it  strikes  me  that  the  legislative  brancli  ot  tlie 


Government  would  be  attempting,  by  this  language,  to  do 
the  very  thing  about  which  it  has  been  complaining  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
yield? 

Mr.  LUCAS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.     The  section  provides: 

That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  reso- 
lution, shall  find  thai  there  exists  a  state  of  w.u'  between  foreign 
states — 

And  so  forth.  With  what  would  they  be  dealing?  They 
would  be  dealing  with  a  foreign  situation,  exactly  what  was 
really  the  basis  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Chaco  case.  It  is  true  that  it  is  local  legislation,  in  a  st-nse, 
providing  what  we  may  do;  but  we  are  saying  what  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Slates  shall  do  in  a  matter  which  will  deal 
alm.ost  exclusively  with  foreign  conditions.  This  is  net  local 
legislation  to  any  greater  extent  than  the  law  which  the  Court 
passed  upon  in  the  Chaco  case. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  In  the  case  the  Senator  cited,  the  Court  held 
that  the  local  act  applied  to  conditions  which  existed. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Exactly;  and  the  Supreme  Court  went  so  far 
in  that  decision — I  do  not  say  they  went  too  far,  though  it 
rather  surprised  me — they  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  was 
an  exclusive  matter  for  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  The  Senator  is  correct,  and  that  is  just  what 
I  quoted  in  my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tire  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  Is  taken  I 
should  like  to  say  a  word  on  the  amendment. 

Repirdless  of  the  technical  constitutional  question — and  I 
think  there  is  a  serious  constitutional  question,  but  I  shall  not 
discuss  it  now — what  have  we  before  us?  We  have  a  section 
which  provides  that  "whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress 
by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exLsts  a  state 
of  war  between  foreign  states."  and  so  forth.  Is  it  wi.se,  is  it 
practicable,  is  it  good  legislation,  to  place  the  tremendous 
responsibility  of  determining  whether  a  state  of  war  exists 
between  foreign  nations,  with  which  foreign  nations  we  shall 
have  to  deal  in  many  particulars,  in  two  different  departments 
of  the  Government?  It  might  well  happen  that  the  President 
should  reach  one  ccnclusion  and  the  Congres.s^  another. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  President  acts  upon  a  situation 
which  develops,  and  comes  to  the  ccnclusion  that  there  is 
not  a  state  of  war  existing,  and  that  is  so  announced  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States — the  Chief  Executive.  Then 
suppose  we  find  someone  in  Congress  moving,  and  Congress 
finally  deciding,  that  there  is  a  state  of  war;  and  the  Presi- 
dent is  called  upon — assuming  the  law  to  be  constitutional — 
to  execute  a  law  under  which  he  has  decided  it  is  not  wise 
to  act.  My  opinion  is  that  under  the  Chaco  case  a  serious 
situation  would  arise. 

Leaving  aside  all  questions  of  constitutionahty.  I  under- 
take to  say  that  it  is  not  good  legislation  to  place  that  power 
In  two  departments  of  the  Government.  The  law  should  be 
so  drawTi  that  they  would  have  to  act  together,  or  it  should  be 
so  drawn  that  the  President  alone  would  act  in  the  situation. 

For  this  reason,  aside  from  the  constitutional  question,  I 
shall  vote  for  the  amendment.  I  am  aware  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  divided  his  amendment,  but  I  shall  vote 
against  both  parts  of  the  amendmeht.  The  whole  provision 
Is  objectionable  enough  to  be  redrafted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  feels  that  the 
amendment  should  be  restated,  in  view  of  the  last  remark 
of  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  because  the  section  to  which 
he  has  referred  is  not  included  in  the  amendment  on  which 
the  vote  is  now  to  be  taken.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amendment. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  Is  proposed  on  page  15,  line  5, 
after  the  word  "states",  to  strike  out  "and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
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Unit»^d  Slates  or  to  protect  the  livt's  of  citizens  of  the  United 
Statrs." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The-  yea?  and  nays  have  been 
ord'Tcd.  and  the  cl-ik  \v;]l  cixll  the  roll 

The  leci>lai]ve  cleik  proct-cded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LUCAS  twht-n  his  name  \va^  called  i.  I  desire  to  pro- 
pound a  parl;amfii:.ay  inquiry. 

Tl:  ■  m^fESIDING  OPT'ICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  LUCAS  Are  two  amrndment.s  pLndm^;  at  the  pr-.'sent 
tmit'' 

Thf  PRESiniNG  OFFICER.  The  ainendmrnt  p?ndinR  is 
the  ariit  ndrr.tT.;  '  iTtTed  by  thr  Senator  from  Ccloradj.  which 
h.is  b  ■■-■n  dr.  Klt'd.  and  at  the  rcqu-'i;t  of  the  S»nuitcr  from  Colo- 
rado the  second  branch  nf  .h<'  amendment  13  bnns  \oted  on 
fir  f.  that  IS.  the  part  \vh;ch  in  elTtnt  strikt.s  fr(jm  section  L 
begmnins  in  line  5.  after  the  word  "states,"  all  of  the  balance 
of  hne  5.  hn-'  6.  and  ai!  of  line  7. 
.    Mr    LUCA?      I  V'.tP  •nay." 

Mr  SHIFSTKAD  wh-zn  lii.s  nam*^  was  called'.  On  this 
question  I  havi-  a  pair  wi'h  the  .sf-nior  Senator  from  Virginia 
iMr  Gr\.s5  I  am  informed  that  if  pr»'sent  he  would  vote 
•'nay.'  end  :f  p"rnvtted  to  vote  I  would  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  c:ill  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON  I  announce  that  the  S;^nator  from  \Va?h- 
in^:ton  Mr.  Bone  and  'he  Senator  from  Virginia  .  Mr.  Gl.^ssI 
ar-"  detained  froni  the  Senate  b'^cause  of  .llne.s.-;. 

The  Senator  frcni  AiiwJona  .Mr.  Ashurst]  is  absent  becau.se 
of  iKnt-.ss  in  hi.s  family. 

Th'^  Senator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  McC.»r.RANl  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  .  Mr.  Miller  '  have  b'?en  called  to  Go\ernment 
departments  on  matters  pt'rtaining  to  their  n\'=pecfive  Sfates. 

Th»^  Senator  from  Montana  iMr.  Wheeler  1  ls  unavoidably 
detained 

Th''  re.ult  was  announced — yeas  26,  nays  61,  as  follows: 


Y 

EAS     26 

Borah 

D-)»^lpy 

l.a  I'  ''.'.rtte 

Taft 

Hiirke 

Frn/ier 

Lodue 

To  bey 

("appi-r 

CUiriiey 

l.ll':docn 

Townscnd 

Clark   Ulnho 

IiDlnian 

M.Narv 

W.-ii-h 

I  iftrk    Mo 

H   li 

Nve 

V.'Uey 

I'.n:ialier 

Johnson. 

Ca 

.If 

Overton 

l>n\  1.^ 

Johnson. 

Co 

0 

Reynolds 

NAYS-61 

Art.ir^v<! 

Cnnn.^Hy 

Lcr 

Sheppard 

.\iH\rvws 

Ellendt-r 

Liirius 

Sla'trrv 

Au.<t.n 

Cu'or^e 

MrKellar 

Sinathcrs 

RHilcy 

ricry 

Mainney 

Sm:th 

Bankhf-ad 

O'bfou 

M-ad 

Stewart 

BarivMir 

C'nlt'tte 

M.iu.m 

Thon.a.-i.  Ok:a. 

BHrklcv 

Green 

Murray 

Thor.a*  Utah 

Bilbo 

OufTcy 

Neelv 

Tn;n-iin 

Bridvies 

Ha  e 

Norrs.s 

TyJ.::i;.s 

Browti 

Harrison 

0  Mahcr.ey 

Va:.di  nberg 

Bxiluw 

Hatrh 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Bvrd 

Ha.d>^n 

PUtman 

Waener 

Bv:  tiPs 

Hcriug 

Kadellffe 

Wlilt€ 

taruvv.TV 

H;!! 

Ru-isell 

C'liand.er 

Hu>.:he3 

Schwartz 

Chavez 

K.i^^ 

JSi'l'.welienbach 

NOT 

VOTTNG~9 

A--lv.;rst 

Ola-^s 

M::;cr 

Sh.pstead 

B..t.-> 

McCarran 

R..'.d 

V^^u»e^er 

Di>r.ahoy 

So  the  second  branch  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson 
of  Colorado  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  was  rejected. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  that 
the  fir.Nt  branch  of  my  amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment b-^  stated. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  clerk  will  state  the  amend- 
ment now  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Lecisl.xti". E  Clerk.  On  pacte  15.  line  3.  after  the  word 
"President",  it  is  piopo.-ed  to  strike  out  the  words  "or  the 
Con^rl.^s  by  concurrent  resolution." 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
first  branch  of  xhc  am.-^ndnient  cfTcred  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  On  that  question  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  can  see  no  objection  to  the 
language  which  the  Senator  from  Colorado  desires  to  strike 
cut.    It  may  be  of  littJe  consequence  whether  the  language 


is  stricken*  or  not.  but  it  seems  to  nie  the  lan^u.i;:!^  is  of 
psycholc'j;i''al  im.portance.  If  the  lanpviaTe  remain.-,  in  the 
measur'\  a-s  the  re..-ult  of  the  defeat  of  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment, thi'n  there  will  be  two  ways  of  putting  the  law  into 
eficct.  One  will  b  ■  by  Presidential  action,  and  the  other  w:ll 
be  by  action  en  the  part  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  in  the  future,  in  connection  with 
puttmrj  the  legislation  into  eff-ct,  questions  may  ari.se  which 
will  be  difficult  of  decision,  and  men  will  honestly  disagree  as 
to  whether  such  a  situation  exists  as  to  make  it  de5irable  or 
necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  The  pending  legislation  con- 
tains a  great  deal  of  machinery,  to  invoke  which  will  result 
in  coi:siderable  expense,  m  much  hardship  on  the  citizens  of 
the  United  Sates.  A  great  many  sacrifices  must  be  made 
under  it.  It  should  not  be  put  into  force  unless  it  is  necessary 
to  do  so. 

A  disagreement  mieht  occur,  and  the  President  m-?ht  be 
.•^verely  criticiztd.  ev;:n  by  Memb-'rs  of  Congress,  because  he 
liad  not  acted  upon  what  the  critics  believed  to  be  good  and 
seund  reasons.  Tlie  criticism  miglit  be  based  upon  rea-on 
and  lo-uc,  or  it  might  arise  for  partisan  reasons  and  cnnsidera- 
lions  that  would  be  advantageous  to  the  one  criticising  him. 
It  seems  to  me  the  MtU'Uion  would  be  relieved  ^0  far  as  C'.  n- 
pr'\-<s  is  concnT.ed  if  th*'  lancua^;e  were  Lillow'Ai  to  remain. 
If  we  d:d  not  bel;eve  the  Pre.id.nu  was  acting  properly.  Con- 
gress itself  cculd  act.  Und'r  this  proposed  legislation  many 
cases  may  arise  as  to  winch  Congress  will  not  agree  with  the 
President.  Other  cases  may  ari.<ie  as  to  which  the  Presideiit. 
himself,  is  in  great  doubt.  He  may  desire  action  by  the  Con- 
gress. The  best  way  for  him  to  consult  and  obtain  the  ad\ice 
of  Congress  is  through  a  concurrent  resolution,  as  the  pending 
legislation  provides.  The  Pre.-idcnt  may  desiri^  it.  It  stems 
to  me  the  President  would  desire  it.  If  he  took  any  aetion 
involving  grave  responsibility,  as  would  be  the  case  under  th" 
pending  me.isure.  he  would  like  to  have  the  official  recognition 
and  the  adv.ce  of  others  m  authority  who  are  jointly  respon- 
sible to  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  for  thi-  government 
cf  the  country.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me,  it  would  be  natural 
for  the  Prtsident  to  seek  advice  from  the  Congress,  and  that 
he  would  think  mire  of  it  than  advice  which  might  come 
from  newspaper  ."tources  or  over  the  radio  and  from  ptople 
generally  throughout  the  country.  It  would  be  a  it  .^pon.'-ible 
metliod  of  provid.ng  advice.  It  would  come  from  tho.-e  who 
represent  the  people  themselves,  their  con::titucnts,  m  the 
Senate  and  :n  the  other  House. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  very  desirable  that  these 
words  remain  m  the  joint  resolution  if  it  shall  be  enacted  into 
law. 

When  I  first  read  them  in  the  measure  I  thought  that  there 
could  not  pcjssibly  be  any  objection  from  friend  or  foe  cf  the 
admlnl.^t^at;on  or  any  objection  raised  even  on  constitutional 
grounds.  If  that  rcir.t  is  raised,  h.ow  will  the  law  ai  tually 
operate?  We  could  not  enforce  the  provisKnis  (.f  the  con- 
current resolution  if  we  passed  it  and  tiie  Pre.  ident  said, 
"I  refuse  to  act."  I  c.'>neede  tiiat  we  could  imt  enforce  its  pro- 
visions. There  would  be  no  way  of  compelling  the  Pres.d  'nt 
to  af^t.  V»'e  CfHild  not  liave  a  mandamus  i.ssued  again.-t  liim. 
No  penalty  is  attached  to  failure  to  act,  and  I  do  not  suppose 
anyone  wishes  to  see  a  penalty  provided.  The  Resident 
could  stand  on  his  constitutional  grounds  and  maintain 
that  the  measure  was  unconstitutional  and  refuse  to  do  any- 
thing, even  though  Congress  by  concurrent  rc-olution  had 
stated  what  he  cuglit  to  do.  So  it  would  be  harmless,  so 
far  as  ai;y  legal  d:.,ability  is  concerned.  I  do  not  care  to 
enter  into  a  discus.non  of  the  constitutional  question,  because 
I  do  not  think  it  is  all  important  on  this  occasion.  It  seems 
to  me  we  have  the  constitutional  right  to  do  this,  even  th-.-u-h 
we  do  not  believe  we  are  going  any  further  than  to  give  advice 
to  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  As  I  understand  the  wording  of  this  par- 
ticular phrase,  it  is  designed  to  permit  Congress  to  be  a  fact- 
finding institution.  It  places  no  executive  power  in  Con- 
gress at  all.    It  simply  provides  for  a  finding  of  fact. 

Mr.  NORRIS.    Yes 
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Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska a  question.  Docs  the  power  of  the  Congress  to  find 
by  concurrent  resolution  that  a  state  of  war  exists  involve  the 
power  to  find  that  a  state  of  war  does  not  exist? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  should  not  think  that  would  necessarily 
follow,  although,  as  I  see  it,  it  is  absolutely  immaterial 
whether  it  follows  or  not.  The  words  in  question  do  not  pro- 
vide that  the  Congress  shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  does  not 
exist,  but  provide  for  affirmative  action.  Congress  would 
not  have  any  authority,  as  I  see  it,  even  if  we  passed  the  joint 
resolution  with  the  language  remaining  in  it,  to  find  that  a 
state  of  war  did  not  exist,  although  I  presum*^  there  would 
be  no  constitutional  inhibition  against  Congress  doing  so 
without  any  law  to  that  effect.  I  think  Congress  could  act 
under  a  concurrent  resolution  and  say  that  a  situation  existed 
that  would  require  the  issuance  of  a  Presidential  proclamation, 
or.  if  it  wanted  to,  that  such  a  situation  did  not  exist.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  material.  Anyway,  we  do  nothing  but  confer 
upon  Con^re.'^s  the  right  to  find  what  the  situation  is.  Con- 
press  has  that  power  anyway,  but  we  give  it  a  Iceal  standing 
which  It  does  not  now  have.  We  give  it  a  standing  before 
the  people — one  that  I  should  think  would  be  very  impressive 
so  far  as  the  President  is  concerned — as  showing  what  Con- 
gress thinks  about  the  matter.  After  all,  under  the  Constitu- 
tion Congress,  and  Congress  alone,  is  given  authority  to 
decLire  war.  The  object  of  this  measure,  as  I  see  it — and 
that  is  one  reason  why  I  support  it — is  to  keep  us  out  of  war; 
and  if  Conines.'  should  want  to  make  a  finding  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  certain  state  of  aflairs  so  as  to  put  the  provi- 
sions of  the  measure  into  effect,  it  would  be  the  first  step  in 
enabhnp;  the  country  to  keep  out  cf  war. 

The  faet<?  as  they  were  given  to  Congres.s  would  Improve 
its  knowledce  of  the  situation.  I  can  conceive  of  such  a  con- 
dition as  the  Congiess  and  the  Piesident  being  far  apart, 
cath  acting  in  complete  honesty.  Congress  might  not  want 
to  go  Lo  war,  we  will  say,  while  the  President  might  wush  to 
do  so.  As  I  see  it,  it  we  put  such  a  law  into  effect  it  would 
help  to  keep  us  ciut  of  war.  The  way  to  put  it  into  effect  is 
for  Congress  to  pass  a  concurrent  resolution.  In  that  event 
we  should  really  be  acting  under  our  authority  to  declare  war, 
because  by  taking  this  initial  step  we  would  be  steering  the 
country  in  the  direction  of  keeping  out  of  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  it  would  be  a  sad  mistake 
for  Congress  to  strike  out  the  language  referred  to. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
fiom  Colorado.  On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  be'en  demanded  and  ordered.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  twlu-n  his  name  was  called  1.  As  stated 
before,  I  am  paired  with  tlie  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
IMr.  Glass  1.  I  am  infornied  that  it  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  as  I  intend  to  vote.  I  am,  therefore,  free  to  vote, 
and  \ote  "nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bo.NEl,  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr. 
Gl\ss1  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  iMr.  AsiixtrstJ  is  absent  be- 
caii.se  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  !  Mr.  McCarkan]  has  been  called 
to  one  of  the  Government  departments  on  matters  pertain- 
ing to  the  State  cf  Nevada. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Wheeler]  is  unavoidably 
detained. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  14,  nays  75,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 14 

.Adans  nownfv  Johnson.  Colo.        White 

Bi^rah  Frazler  Lura.s  W.iey 

iJunaher  Hiliv.an  Luiideen 

D.nahpy  Johi'son,  Ca'lf.  Reynolds 

NAYS— 75 

Andrews 

Austin 

Bailey 


Bankhead 

Bilbo 

Bulow 

Barbov.r 

BrldK'^s 

Burke 

Barkley 

Brow  a 

Byrd 

Byrne.s 

Ourney 

Millf-r 

Plattery 

Carp«r 

Hale 

Mlnton 

Snihthers 

Caiaway 

Harrison 

Murray 

SinlUi 

Chaiidler 

Hiit'h 

N'-ely 

Sti  wart 

Cll.-iV.H 

n:'vn-n 

Non  Is 

Ti'..'t 

C;a:k,  Idaho 

IWr.ng 

Nye 

Tl-.omas.  Okta. 

Clurk   Mo. 

HiU 

O'Mahoney 

Then-sas,  Utah 

C'nnaily 

H.  :t 

Overton 

Tobey 

Dr\is 

Hii-hes 

Pepper 

Townsond 

Ei  lender 

K'.na. 

Pittn-.an 

Truman 

Cleorge 

La  FoMette 

Radcliffe 

Tydinsjs 

Gei  ry 

Le" 

Rll'-'seli 

Va.'.rienberg 

Giti.~(in 

LiKli;e 

Schwartz 

Van  Nuys 

Gilit  tte 

M(  KeMar 

Schwrll.  nbach 

Wat^ncr 

Green 

Maloncy 

Sheppard 

Wul^h 

Gueey 

Mtad 

Shlp^tcad 

NOT  VOTING— 7 

Afhurst 

Glass 

McNary 

Wheeler 

Bone 

McCarran 

Reed 

So  the  first  branch  of  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Johnson  of 
Colorado  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  natuie  of  a 
substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     Mr.  President 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  state  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  offered  a 
substitute.  He  offered  two  amendments.  The  substitute  is 
now  pending, 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Tl:ie  Senator  from  Colorado 
withdraws  the  substitute. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
number  of  amendments,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

Ti-iQ  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  fiist  amendment  ofTered  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clfrk.  On  page  16,  line  14,  after  the 
word  "transferred",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "for  cash." 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  that  all  the 
amendments  in  this  group  be  stated,  and  then  I  intend  to 
ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  they  be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  all  the 
amendments  being  stated?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the 
amendments  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  17,  line  6,  after  "states", 
it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  sentence: 

As  used  In  this  subsection,  the  term  "cash"  shall  not  include 
ordinary  commerciifJ  credits  or  short-term  obligations. 

And  at  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  section: 

EXPORT   CONTROL    BOARD 

Sfc.  — .  (a)  \Vh"no^'er  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  shall  thereupon 
establish  an  Export  Control  Boa-'d  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
section  as  the  Bo..rci  1 .  to  be  compcfeed  of  a  chairman  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Pre'^id'^nt:  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Commerce,  and 
Interior;  two  Membeis  of  tlie  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  sliall  belong  to  the 
sume  political  party;  and  two  Mtmber.s  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  be  appointed  by  the  Speal^er  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
scntatlvep,  net  more  than  one  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same 
pelitiCHi  party.  A  vacancy  in  the  membership  of  the  Board  Ehall 
not  allect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
fun'  t ions  Oi  the  Brnrd.  and  Ehall  be  filled  in  the  same  maimer  as 
the  orit'ina!  appoiiumv-nt. 

(bi  l!i  order  to  prevent  the  growth  and  subsequent  collapse  of  a 
shoit-lived  war  boom  with  its  atteiulr-.nt  dangers  to  cur  peace, 
picsperuy,  and  cost  ol  living,  it  Bhr.ll  be  the  duty  of  ihf  Board  to 
limit  tht-  anntial  exportation  of  commoditie'--  from  the  United 
States  to  each  state  named  in  any  such  proclamation  to  the  average 
annual  exports  to  each  such  slate  from  the  United  Siatcs  during 
ai.y  4  coii.secntlve  yetr=  ol  the  12-ye:ir  period  immediately  precedii^g 
tl.e  date  such  pro.  1:  motion  is  issued. 

(c)  Th"  Board  '•hall  cornpu*^e  for  each  such  state  as  soon  as  prac- 
ticable the  aveii.g-''  annu.il  exports  of  commodities  from  the  United 
States  to  each  -utii  state  lor  each  of  the  following  major  categories: 
Crudr  mateiiaL  crudf'  fix;dstufTs,  manufactured  foodstuffs,  bcmi- 
n.anufacturcs  and  finished  manufactures  The  corriputation  so 
made  wi'.h  rc-spi  ct  to  each  such  major  category  for  any  such  state 
blia.i;  thereafter  be  the  aniiual  quota  for  such  category-  for  such  state. 

id/  Upon  the  f.-,tabiitliment  of  an  annual  quota  for  each  major 
calegirv  lor  etch  such  state,  the  Board  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  duly  au'hcrizr-d  and  empowered  purchasing  agent  for  such 
state.  ls,£ue  licenses  to  such  agent  for  the  expcrta'rlon  of  com- 
modities to  such  state.  No  licenses  shall  be  issued  to  any  such 
a^^cnt  during  any  1  year  for  the  expcriaticn  of  commodities  within 
each  major  cate::^Ty  In  excess  of  the  annual  quota  established  for 
such  rateiTcry  for  such  state:  Provided,  That  if  the  Prrsiderit  shall 
find  that  the  civilian  population  of  any  such  state  is  in  extreme 
need  as  a  result  of  the  war  lo  which  the  President's  proclamation 
relates,  he  may  increase  the  annual  quotas  for  such  state  so  long 
as  such  need  exists,  but  such  increase  shall  not  exceed  10  percent 
of  such  annual  quotas. 
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(fi  Whonevpr  a  stored  surplus  of  c^'inmodUies  within  any  such 
major  cnt/"Rory  pxisr<^  in  the  United  States  ai:d  such  «;nrplus  Is  not 
nece-Rrtry  lor  the  \fielfare  or  defense  of  the  United  S'ates.  licenses 
for  the  exportation  nf  tuch  commodities  s-Lall  be  limited  to  such 
btorrd  surplus  so  I'^ng  as  such  surplus  exists 

(fi  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  xho  Board  to  tabulate  and  examine 
the  character  of  exports  to  neutral  states,  and  If  the  Board  finds 
(U  that  commoditits  in  any  major  catestory  are  Ix-intj  imported 
from  the  United  States  by  any  .■>uch  neutral  state  in  abnormal 
qaaLtities,  (2i  that  >uch  imports  are  not  In  lieu  of  imports  previ- 
cu>ly  secured  from  btUi;irent  statfs,  and  (3i  that  such  Imports 
are  not  for  th-Mr  own  needs  but  sre  beini?  transshipped  to  bel- 
llgennts.  the  Board  shall  announce  such  f^ndin:?  and  thereafter 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  to  such  neutral  state  with 
iL«-pect  to  such  maj.ir  category  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
tatme  extfist  as  it  applies  to  such  helllcrerents 

(1:1  The  B'lard  shall  have  power  to  employ  and  f.x  the  compen- 
sation of  SMch  i.Ricers.  '■r!)crt.,.  and  empl.'yees  as  it  deems  recessary 
lor  the  pcrforuiance  of  Us  duLi:"s.  but  the  compensation  so  fixed 
shall  net  exceed  the  compen? atiiin  f.xcd  und.  r  the  Cla^^sifl^alion 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties  The  Board  is 
BUthi)ri7.ed  to  utUlyp  the  services,  mformatum  facilities.  a:id  per- 
sonnel >.it  the  departments  and  agencies  m  the  exe'^utive  branch 
of  the  Go\eri.mi-nt  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without 
addiMonal  compen'^aticn  but  shall  be  io:mbur«rd  lor  travel,  ■sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  incurrtd  by  them  in  the 
exercise  of  the  func;ions  vested  in  the  Board.  The  B(  .ird  is  au- 
thon/td  U)  maice  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  lucessary 
to  carry  out  its  finuticns  tmdcr  thls.-ection. 

(h>  DurlnR  any  period  in  which  the  provl.-ions  of  this  section 
are  !n  eJIert  it  shitll  be  unlawful  for  atiV  person  to  export  or  trans- 
port, or  attempt  to  export  or  tran>port.  or  cause  to  be  exported  or 
tran^pcr'ed.  Irom  the  United  States  to  any  such  state  dunni;  any 
cmlfi.clar  year  any  such  commodities  in  excess  of  the  quota  so 
establislied.  and  It  shall  be  tjiil.iwful  tor  any  person  to  export  or 
trar.sfort  or  attempt  to  'xport  or  transport,  or  c.iuso  to  be  exported 
or  transported,  from  the  United  S'ales  to  any  such  state  any  suth 
comni.'dities  without  fir.^t  havini;  obtained  a  license  therefor. 

(11  The  prov:sion.<  of  thi.-  section  shall  apply  only  during  a  period 
m  which  a  prr>c!amatlon  issvud  utidt-r  the  au'iiorlty  of  section  1  (at 
Is  in  etfect:  a:id  shall  c-u.se  to  apply  to  anv  state  named  m  any 
such  proclamation  when  such  proclamation  has  been  revoked  with 
lespect  to  such  .'•tate. 

Mr   I-.A  FOLI.ETTK      Mr    P:>  -icimt 


Til  VICK  PRESIDENT  May  'he  Chair  inqune  if  the  Sen- 
ator df^sires  to  a.sk  iiiianinii.u-  tMn.'Ciu  ihut  ull  llie  amend- 
ment.s  be  cnn:-i(UTecl  a>  cne'' 

Mr.  I-A  FOl.LETTE  Mr  President.  I  was  ab.,ut  to  make 
a  stiiteiTi'^it  concern:!-.::  that.  Contrary  to  the  statement 
which  I  made  prior  to  the  time  th.c  amendments  were  read, 
at  the  rtqutst  of  seveial  S^nator.s.  I  .shail  not  a.-^k  that  the 
amendmt-nt.s  be  considered  en  bloc,  and  I  now  t  !T- r  •iic 
amendment  which  provides  t;-i  ihr  ircation  of  an  Export 
Control  Board.  beL-'iin:n'-:  in  line  10.  pattc  1.  of  the  lanend- 
ments  a.s  printed. 

Mr  President.  ;h  r.  ha.>  been  some  controver.sy  in  tlii.s 
Ch..inibtr  dtir.n.i;  ihc  e  nir  e  of  thi.-  debaie  ovt  r  tire  part  that 
the  munitions  and  i:!her  war  tracie,  w!nch  i;rtv.-  up  :n  this 
couniry  between  1914  and  1917  p'.ay"d  ir.-ofar  as  the  involve- 
ment e!  the  I'nittxi  States  in  the  World  War  wa.s  concern,  d. 
I  s'ated  V'  ry  frankly  m  di.  cussinc;  the  p;  nding  rcsclutirn 
wht-n  I  fir.-^t  had  the  oppTtunity  to  address  my-^elf  to  it. 
that,  m  my  jud;:mtnt.  the  w.ir  trade  had  a  prcat  deal  to  do 
with  the  ultimate  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the 
World  War.  In  makme  tliat  statemen*.  I  would  not  wi:-i:  for 
a  m.oment  to  question  t!-.e  sincerity  and  the  v.hoLi^-hcartcd 
frankness  cf  the  Sen.itor  from  Nevada  iMr.  Pittm.\n  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  ;  Mr  BtRXHi  in  statmt:  the  rca.sons  which 
compelled  them  to  \'^te  iw  the  declaration  of  war.  But  it 
fl;es  m  'he  faco  of  all  the  research  which  ha.,  bei  n  made  not 
only  itlicially  by  comnattees  of  CoHliicss  but  also  by  studen's 
;'i'.d  h.L-^tcrians  to  say  tlrat  the  war  b">om  mid  tr.e  war  trade 
wh.ich  developed  betvseen  1914  ai:d  1917  did  not  have  any- 
th.ng  to  do  with  the  uUimate  invclvtment  of  the  Uniicd 
States  m  the  World  War. 

Mr  Presiden'.  I  tliink  it  is  likewise  a  stat.«ment  wh.ch  can- 
not be  successfully  controverted  that  it  was  the  war  trade. 
the  war  b.iom.  not  only  between  1914  and  1917.  but  the  boom 
which  ensued  after  we  participated  in  that  war  which  dis- 
torted and  didoeated  American  t  conomy  to  such  a  point  that, 
at  the  end  of  10  vears.  ue  are  still  struitghng  with  the  eco- 
nomic probloms  wirieh  were  thus  created. 

It  IS  p<.-rfect!y  clear  that,  so  far  as  ^he  pending  joint  reso- 
lution as  U  elands  is  concerned,  it  will  afford  ab6olutely  no 


check  upon  'he  distortion  which  a  wartime  trade  with  bol- 
Iig'-rent  nations  in  Europe  and  with  neutral  nations  may 
cause. 

Mr  President,  it  was  the  demand  for  food.-tuff.^  that  pro- 
duced the  power  behind  and  in  front  of  th-'  plow  th.it  broke 
the  furrows  through  the  Plains:  it  was  th.e  dt  iti.md  for  meat 
products  that  re-ulted  in  ih''  o'.orrra/'ns.;  of  our  rra/'nu 
areas;  it  was  the  tremend'ius  di  n-ntid  lor  cottnn  wh:ch 
helped  ereatly  to  increase  the  production  of  cotton  in  this 
country  I  think  all  Senatoi-s  who  have  piven  any  study  to 
the  problems  confrontini::  the  ere'at  ba.-:e  industry  oif  a-r:- 
culture  in  the  United  States  will  rec^cni/e  that  today  many 
of  the  diiriculties  wh.ich  confront  us  in  endeavorinc  to  put 
that  industry  bark  ui5<  n  a  sound  footnv::  weic  cair-rd  bv 
wartime  distortion,  by  the  demanri-i  of  w.ir  iiptn  this  N.ition 
both  as  a  neutial  and  as  a  part:c:pant. 

It  is  not  only  true  of  the  agric  iliural  ruiu.^tiv,  ;f  is  likewise 
true  of  the  sr^at  industrial-produi'inf  s-'iim.- nt  of  (  ur  rcnn- 
omy.  E^'try  person  v.ho  has  mad'>  any  sfuch  kivus  that  it 
was  the  demand  of  war.  which  is  an  abnormal  d'ttiar.d.  that 
resulted  in  and  precip/.it.d  the  rapid  advanco  rf  teehiiolo''!- 
cal  methods  of  production  in  our  plants.  It  was  the  con- 
st! lu'i  -n  of  addition. il  plan:  opacity  to  meet  this  abnormal 
warl:me  dem.and  which  cave  us  the  eriormoin  tv.oduciive 
capac:ty  wlucfi  Amora-a  possesses  today  atid  which  crrated 
problems  whi.'h,  even  after  10  years  of  struc?;le.  ar-'  un- 
solved so  far  as  the  utilization  of  th.it  rapacity  and  the 
tmompl'  yment  re.-ul'inc;  from  tlie  failuro  to  us<.'  it  are 
cone  rn"d. 

Mr,  President,  that  we  should  take  heed,  we  .'■hould  tako 
warnina  from  past  experience,  fi-r  just  so  certain  .is  \ye  do 
iiot  make  provision  to  pr'nent  the  further  distortion  of  nur 
economy  by  tho  trade  uh  ih  will  be  coming  to  us  under  'ht^ 
terms  of  the  F'^'ndirg  io;;r  i.v-olution  as  it  now  stand.-.  <  voir 
if  we  are  succes'^ful,  as  si  me  Senators  supportintr  the  ri  di- 
lution contend.  111  r< mammg  out  of  the  war,  that  di.-;oit;on 
will  ultimate-lv  acirravate  a!Kl  intensify  the  nrol/ems,  both 
agricultural  and  industrial.  \ulh  whicli  the  best  braiiis  i  f  this 
N.iMon  h.ive  born  wrestling  for  the  past  10  years  and  ha\e 
fadid  to  .-r.lve. 

I  say.  Mi'.  President,  that  not  to  take  this  nr.portant  prob- 
lem into  consideration  is  to  invite  (ii-.o.trr  m  the  United 
States  of  America,  not  only  from  air  econoiiuc  standp'iiirt 
but  from  a  political  standpriint,  using  that  word  in  the  broad- 
est sense  of  the  tt  rm  Mr  Piosident,  if  there  is  one  thing  we 
can  learn  from  the  experience  of  the  post-war  world,  it  is 
that  a  democracy  cannot  indefliritely  survi\'e  in  an  environ- 
ment which  is  unhealthy:  it  cannot  indefinitely  survive  a 
Condition  resulting  in  millions  upon  millions  cf  mtn  bomg 
unemployed:  it  cannot  indefinitely  survive  when  millions  of 
dollars  worth  cf  plan'  capacity  and  capital  a.''  u!l '. 

It  i5  clear  that  m  this  post-war  w  :Id.  wlvrf  democracy 
in  of  her  nations  has  s'ono  down  to  dtfeat  whm  confronted 
witn  the  prob;;'ms  which  w,  re  laigely  creat- d  by  the  last 
wai-.  our  own  democracy  and  its  precious  ci\  :1  and  leligious 
liberties.  wii:ch  evny  true  American  liolds  dear,  are  endan- 
!"r(d.  Til' y  have  bten  swept  away  m  other  countries  which 
have  suiTered  a  severe  contraction  of  thoir  mtire  economic 
acti\':ty 

Mr  President,  this  amendirent  is  simple  after  all.  What 
it  jiropMses  is  the  creation  of  an  export  cnitrol  board,  which 
shall  have  power  to  select  the  exports  und-r  tour  pr^at  basic 
categories  f'n-  any  4  con.secutive  years  01  lor  to  th:s  time. 
Assuming  that  the  Board  should  tako  tlio  4  vrars  which 
would  permit  the  largest  amount  of  farrn  exports  from  the 
United  S-ates.  nar-.iely.  the  yoars  from  1927  to  1930.  inclu- 
sive, this  amendment,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  perm.t 
the  exportation  to  belluTorcnts  of  about  a  b.llun  dollars 
worth  more  cf  commodities  falling  within  th.ese  cUv-s:fica- 
tioiis  than  wore  exported  m  19.39. 

As  the  pend  ng  joint  rt-oiti-ion  is  drawn,  it  dofinitely 
does  not  attemjit  to  impose  tmy  qia'tas  up<.n  iioutrals  which 
will  give  us  legitimate  neu:ral  trade  and  otir  economy  m.ay 
thereby  profit  as  the  result  of  the  di.doeation  o:  thf  normal 
flow  and  interchange  of  commerce  due  to  the  European 
war. 
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Mr.  SCmVELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin yield  to  the  Serfitor  from  Washington? 

Mr.  LA  FCLLETTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield:  but  I  hope 
the  Senator  w:'!  bear  m  m.md  the  fact  that  I  am  try.ng  to 
difcu.ss  a  complicated  subject  in  a  short  space  of  time 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACII.  I  iv  ::cc  sul'sect'on  (fi  of  the 
Fena'oi  "s  anierd.ment,  which  provides  the  necessary  recog- 
nition of  tl-ie  fact  that  neutrals  have  to  be  considered  in 
this  pioblf^m. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  am  about  to  di.scuss  thai  subj-^ct. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  any  quesiion  the  Senator  dt  sires 
to  propoiiird  regarding  it. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  question  I  want  to  propound 
is  this:  Would  it  not  be  necessary,  under  .subsection  <f'.  for 
cur  Government  to  have  rcpresentative.s — I  will  not  call  them 
"spies,"  b  cause  thiy  would  net  be  spies:  they  w'-uki  be  there 
a.s  accitdited  repr6.-t>ntalive.>  of  our  Government — in  every 
neutral  nation  m  ihc  world.  seemR  whether  or  not  that  neutral 
nation  wns  complying  with  the  requircmei:ts  of  subsection 
<f  >  of  the  S 'uator's  amendment? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  No,  Mr,  President :  I  do  not  think  that 
would  be  necesiary.  As  a  matter  of  lact,  so  far  as  exporta- 
tion of  commodities  to  neutral  nations  abroad  is  concerned, 
I  think  altogether  too  much  alarm  has  been  expressed  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  about  what  might  happ>en  with  regard  to 
the  trans.-,h.pment  of  commodities  frcnr  i-'.eutral  nations  to 
belligerent  states.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  if  an  abnormal 
amount  of  commodities  were  being  shipped  to  neutral  nations, 
that  faci  in  and  of  itself  would  be  a  prima  facie  case,  so  far 
as  the  Board  was  concerned,  that  the  abnormal  trade  was 
not  a  trade  developed  as  the  result  of  the  normal  flow  of 
trade  and  commeice,  and  that  it  must  be  a  trade  intended 
for  transshipment  to  bclligercnt.s:  whereupon  the  Board  could 
impose  a  quota  upon  such  a  neutral  nation,  and  they  would 
be  tieaiid  exactly  as  a  belligerent  would  be  treated,  exactly 
as  we  treated  neutral  nations  during  the  last  war,  and  exactly 
as  Gieai  Britain  and  France  and  their  associates  and  Allies 
in  the  last  war  treated  neutral  nations. 

Ml-,  SCHWELLENBACH.     Will  the  Senator  yield  again? 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.     I  yield  once  more. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  S-nator  has  recognized, 
howevei ,  in  h:^  aniendment.  subsection  tf),  that  a  certain 
ntutral  nray  be  getting  nrore  goods  from  us  because  of  the 
lact  thi  it  piiui  to  the  war  the  ntutral  got  that  kind  of  goods 
fiom  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  it  is  a  ques'ion  of  fact  that 
we  should  have  to  d.toinunt.  Wc  should  have  to  study  it 
within  that  country.  Then,  if  we  still  woit  suspicious  cf  that 
country,  v.-e  .sli.juld  ha\e  to  see  whether  or  not  the  neutral 
was  shipp.wg  into  a  belligerent  country  the  stuff  obtained 
from  us. 

Mr.  I  A  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  slated  b»'fore.  I 
thii.l:  thr  Signal  r  and  his  associates  who  have  taken  that 
pcitit  of  vi- w  on  the  floor  have  been  altogether  too  much 
alarm.ed  ab  <ut  what  will  happen;  but  I  have  recognized  their 
point  of  view  in  this  amendment  in  order  that  I  might  meet 
the  areumtnt  that  it  would  do  no  good  to  impose  quotas  upon 
beliigerents  if  we  permitted  the  wartime  trade  to  flow  through 
to  neutral  nations. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  want  to  say  that  trade  statistics  are 
rot  difficult  to  obtain,  and  it  will  be  very  easy  for  the  Board  to 
a.'certain  the  total  amount  of  imports  which  any  particular 
nation  now  neutral  received  in  any  given  period  it  is  desired 
to  t,ike  piior  to  the  commencement  of  the  war  in  Europe.  If 
th>n>  i.s  an  exc  .ssive  demand  for  commodities  over  and  above 
the-.e  iniport.s,  then  that  is  a  sulTicient  amount  of  evidence 
upon  which  the  Board  could  act  without,  as  the  Senator  says, 
introducing  a  number  of  spies,  and  so  forth. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  I  .shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
fiom  Ketitucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  tike  the 
Senator's  time.  I  wondered  if  he  was  going  to  discuss  the 
sort  ol  machinery  which  It  woiUd  be  necessary  for  the  Gov- 


ernment of  the  Uni'ed  States  to  set  up  in  any  foreign  country 
in  order  to  determine  the  questions  set  out  in  paragraph  *f> 
under  clauses  »!),  (2),  and  (3). 

Ml .  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  have  already  indicated  that  I  do  not 
thank  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  have  a  large  amount  of  machin- 
ery e.specially  established  in  a  foreign  country  to  ascertain 
wh-ther  or  not  its  trade  w:th  the  United  States  is  out  of  all 
pu.'poriion  to  the  tr.'de  which  it  has  previously  had  with  the 
United  States,  and  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  imports  which 
it  has  received  from  other  nations  now  belligerent  and  at  war, 
and  who  therefore  are  not  in  a  position  to  supply  the  com- 
modities which  i)-iey  have  noimaliy,  in  peacetime,  been 
importing  fi'om  belligerents. 

Mr.  Piesident,  I  do  not  wish  to  exaggerate  the  danger  to  our 
agiiLUltural  economy  in  the  immediate  future  so  far  as  the 
present  war  in  Europe  is  concerned,  because,  as  every  person 
who  has  looked  into  the  question  knows,  there  is  a  very  differ- 
ent situation  thari  that  wh  ch  existed  from  1914  to  1917  so 
far  as  ba:.ic  agricultural  commodities  are  conce.rned.  both  as 
to  the  surplus  available  and  as  to  the  present  productive 
capacity. 

For  example,  take  the  case  of  wheat:  The  present  world 
supplies  of  wheat  are  the  largest  in  history.  Th-y  are  about 
5.')  percent  largtr  than  in  1914,  and  world  consumption  is  only 
about  30  percent  larger. 

The  wheat-acieaee  allotments  for  1940  aie  laigcr  than  the 
acreage  harvtoted  in  any  year  from  1914  to  1915.  There  is 
little  prospect  of  a  reduction  In  world  wheat  acreage  for 
harvest  next  year. 

In  1914  there  was  a  small  crop  of  wheat  in  Canada  and 
Australia.  Wheat  prices  advanced  during  the  fall  and  win- 
ter months,  but  declined  prior  to  the  marketing  of  the  1915 
crop.  The  average  prices  for  the  1915  crop  were  slightly 
smaller  than  those  received  for  the  1914  crop. 

Wheat  consumption  in  the  warring  nations  declined  from 
1914  through  the  duration  of  the  war.  World  shipments 
during  this  period  also  declined,  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  an  increase  in  world  shipments  next  year. 

Likewise,  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  cotton  producers,  or 
those  of  them  who  have  been  anticipating  that  the  present 
war  in  Europe  is  going  to  result  in  a  rise  in  the  price  of 
cotton  and  substantial  increases  in  the  exportation  of  our 
cotton,  are  doomed  to  disappointment,  because  of  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world  supply,  and  because  of  the  diffeience 
in  the  productive  capacity  cf  other  countries  in  relation  to 
cotton  as  comparod  with  the  capacity  in  1914-17.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  there  are  students  of  the  cot- 
ton problem  In  the  United  States  who  believe  that  a  pro- 
longed v.-ar  in  Europe  will  be  disadvantageous  to  Amoncan 
cotton;  that  the  shrinkage  in  peacetime  utilization  of  cotton 
will  not  be  even  compensated  for  by  the  wartime  demands 
for  It.  But.  Mr.  President,  representing  a  State  which  in 
part  IS  an  agricultuia!  State,  I  did  not  want  to  be  in  the 
position  here  of  proposing  a  quota  system  for  industrial 
products  without  indicating  my  firm  desire  and  my  willing- 
ness to  impose  a  quota  upon  agricultural  commodities.  But 
if  the  war  is  prolonged  there  may  be  danger  so  far  as  wheat 
and  other  commodities  in  the  United  States  are  concerned. 

Now  I  must  hi^^ten  on,  because  I  wish  to  reserve  a  little 
time. 

The  estimates  as  to  the  sums  available  in  the  United  States 
or  which  can  be  sent  to  the  United  States  by  Great  Britain 
and  France  for  conversion  into  cash  or  the  equivalent  of  cash 
vary  from  four  and  a  half  billion  dollars  to  seven  and  a  half 
bilhon  dollars.  In  any  case,  it  is  a  sufBcienily  large  sum  of 
money  so  that  if  it  is  applied  in  this  country  to  the  purchase 
of  commodities,  it  can  and  will  produce  an  alarming  distor- 
tion of  our  industrial,  if  not  our  agricultural,  economy.  I 
repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  grave  problems  we  have  been 
confronted  with  in  the  period  from  1920  down  to  this  very 
hour,  if  traced  to  its  final  and  most  important  source.  wUl 
be  traced  back  to  the  economic  effects  of  the  wartime  boom 
which  existed  in  the  United  States  between  1914  and  1918. 

There  can  be  no  doubt.  Mr.  President,  that  if  this  mea.sure 
passes  in  the  form  in  which  it  has  been  reported  from  the 
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comniittce.  th-  :'•  i=;  ur.t  a  sinTl*-^  pruvi-i'.n  in  th'--  inint  resolu- 
tion whii'h  Will  pri'vent  thf  d.>tortiun  of  Vac  American  econ- 
omy and  th>-  mten>ifi Mtion  of  every  agricultural,  mdunnal. 
and  financial  econnmic  [iroblrm  thai  now  confronts  the  l.Uit'  d 
6lat«*s. 

I  also  desir*'  to  touch  upon  the  fact  tliat  \v.'  hwc  certain 
(Xhaustibl-  naMi;;i!  ifsouice^  m  tlio  Unit^'d  Srai  -  which,  as 
from  the  st.i:.(!j-)o:;.t  of  national  d''fr;.  <■  ..n:l  IMir.  ^hc  stand- 
point of  a  hifj.".-  :i»i'-JV  econoiny,  m  v.h!(li  inNT?..!l-('i!n-.ba-"- 
tion  pow'^r  ha^  b' c^  in-'  ^ucli  an  imporianr  factor,  -hi  u'a  I'ad 
Us  to  lo«  k  with  ;ua::n  up(,n  a  moaMre  vvh.ch  will  open  to  the 
belliRf  rent  natun:s  ^^[  Europe,  with  th^'ir  rnf  cli^n./ed  armies, 
access  without  cuntr  ^1  to  our  p.  'roltum  mppl.e:;. 

I  recognize  that  one  can  "bfa^n  all  k.ruLs  of  estimates  from 
different  expert-  on  the  exhau-tibili'y  cf  our  petroleum  sup- 
plies: but  I  -ay  It  1-  rrc  niiiz-d  by  both  (  xp-'rt.s  and  laymen 
that  it  i>  an  -  xh.rj-tiblc  i'  >')ir.-e,  and  y.'t  we  air"  p:oprF!r.<^ 
to  pass  h'>re  a  nua-uV''  uli.cli  d'):'S  not  contain  a  -;t;Sle  -af"- 
puard  so  far  as  our  P'-tr^.luni  -uppLt.s  ar^  conci  vned,  eiflu-r 
fi'  ;ti  n.i'  si.in'^ipMir.'  of  (;\:r  '.w.-i  ii.itional  deff-nse  or  from  th*' 
irtandp'-iat  t;f  'U.  "'"ii  h;'-:h-"n''-t-ry  fc.^n..my. 

I  V.  ..-h  to  qu  '••'  from  the  Na'ional  R'\-ourc.'-  C-  nimit'ec  on 
tlr.s  p'-'.nt.  0:'..y  a  f' w  wtcks  <ico  the  N.itiMnai  P^ -sr-urces 
Commute''  of  thf  F\'d"::il  GMvr'.nicnt  -a:d,  c  iicernins  petro- 
leum : 

We  hHvc  produced  a  Iirr?  prrr  ni'.irrc  cf  oi:r  ri'-ervr>  arrl  wf>  are 
now  using  our  rc-erves  at  a  fjistcr  rate  than  tlie  rest  of  tlic  w  rUl 
and  It   Is  entirely  probabk-  that  we  have  d  .-covered  a  larger   iit.d 
perc  ntiit;<*  of  cer  ttital  pos.uble  rf  i-orves  than  any  other  country 

At  the  present  tirtie  we  account  fur  apprrximattiy  60  percent  of 
the  v.<ir!d'.s  rcnsun  pfion.  but  only  50  percent  of  the  proven  r'.serve. 
It  Is  hk'iy.  then,  that  the  problem  of  i  vhausle-n  will  appear  in  the 
United  Slates  before  it  di  es  m  the  balanie  ol  the  world. 

The  rank  of  pe'.roleunj  as  a  ?'iurce  of  energy,  its  \ilal  Imp'  rtance 
In  national  defence,  it.s  vulnerability  to  destructive  forces  m  txploi- 
tJitlon.  and  it.--  ci  mparatively  sn'.all  reserve  in  compan«:on  with  th? 
high  rate  of  withdrawal  place  thi^  commodity  in  u  unlcpie  position 
among  the  natural  resources. 

Mr.  President,  if  wr-  allow  uncontrolled  expert  of  petroleum, 
are  we  not  endansenuit  -^^ne  cf  the  ba.s:c  saf-  -uards  of  our 
own  :.:)Uonal  d-iense?  Th;-;.  it  scem.s.  ls  .  ^.. '.  act-Ti.-'ic  of 
the  u'o.'le  ti-uti.ihty  m-asure  before  us.  It  "ir^  the  net'ds 
or  tl.r'  Br.ti..h  and  F.'eni  h  war  machines  b:  fore  our  own 
needs.  In  th-'  i  ait;,ul.ir  lo.-t.iiice  of  pet roit  o.ir.,  not  to  men- 
tion a  ^"od  many  (^'I'-'T  it' m-  of  deh'n.-ive  necci.s.  I  am  t.n- 
able  f.)  unilerst.ii:d  h.i  w  in  ti^'  r.ame  of  cc.nmion  ."^.en.s-:>  it  c.i'-i 
b<  (  Liimed  w>'  ar"  foilowiiit;  a  ioi^'.cal  pol'cv.  with,  th^  world 
a',  u  ir  We  let  our  own  d''len.';e  need.s  'ake  sconti  place. 
w'l  :'.,•  we  .'■■hiive  mt  i  fir;-'  place  the  nc,  ds  i^f  thr^  foreign 
w.ir  machine.^.  Is  \iv  >  a  true  Americm  policy?  So  far, 
those  ci''f'  ndmu  'iv;-  penrimcj  joint  resolution,  and  iti  pro- 
pon^ots,   h.a\-e   c!  'oe   nrth.iu^  to  meet   thi.s  situation, 

Mr  SCH\VELLE.,B.\CH.  Mr.  President,  will  thi-  Senator 
yield  .^ 

Mr    LA  FOI  LFTTE      I  yield. 

M-  hSCHWELLENBACli  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it 
would  be  necvsi.ary.  under  the  Senator's  pr^p;  sal.  to  h;r/e 
quotas  of  supplies  .sh.ipp^ed,  cerlainlv  to  belligerents,  and 
pos?:b!y  to  some  (if  the  neutral.;,  would  it  n-n  be  neCt-.-aiv. 
tJien  lo  create  (quotas  lUs  b.'tw.,'en  different  prcclicers  m  thi^ 
i-oun'r\''^ 

Mr  I  A  FOLLETTE.  No.  Mr.  Presiden' :  a:\l  I  -hail  come 
t.i  tliK.  If  the  S- nator  Will  permit  m*  ,  but  I  m.gli:  as  w?;l 
di;.cu-.s  It  n,'w 

Th.'.s  problem  h:is  air- ;idy  been  under  cor.. ^ideration.  In 
part  It  was  m  the  admmi-tration's  proposal  m  1936.  Th.e 
Pr--.Jant  was  guven  p-iwcr  to  add  to  the  hit  of  commodities, 
oth'Cr  than  ar::\s.  air-iiiunit'on.  and  implemen's  of  wo.r.  and 
upon  examination  befc:,'  the  Committee  on  Foreiiin  Re:a- 
tion>;.  the  Counselor  of  the  State  Department,  Judge  M.iore. 
statid  that  he  bi'lievcd  that  the  law  could  be  readily  triforced. 
alth.'U.ch  he  recognized  the  difficulty. 

Mr  President,  this  is  what  will  happ-n  durm;:  the  present 
war.  i\s  it  happ»  ned  during  the  last  war.  Th.-"  belligerents 
who  desire  to  buy  from  us  will  send  authoriTied  purehasins; 
agents  to  this  country.  I  have  been  told,  thouch  I  car.r.,)t 
prove  it,  that  they  are  already  here.  In  any  case,  they  will 
come  again,  just  as  they  came  before,  and  if  the  Export 


Control  Board  should  b<'  set  up,  all  a  bellit:"rent  representa- 
tive would  have  to  do  would  be  to  come  to  ihai  b.ji^rd  and 
find  wh.it  are  the  quotas  m  th*^  various  cate^-eru'';;.  and  then 
and  'h'rt^  obtain  the  licensee,  whereupon  h.^  ceuld  tlun  i;o  to 
the  manufacturers  where  and  when  1.^  phased,  and  pL.ce  lii.s 
orders  \n  the  wav  he  dc  oed  to  place  ilicm. 

Mr.  SCII\VELLE:;BACH,  Mr.  Fr^.-ident,  wA\  th-  S-nator 
yield  ivnun' 

Mr.  LA  PV)II.ETTE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  HCHWELILNBACH  That  i-  .iu=t  the  p  :rv  whi  re  I 
bi  cnrn.e  woirud.  If  we  p  imit  ihe  f:ee  shipment  of  m.aterials 
to  b-'l!merents  or  to  neutrals,  then  the  apent  can  cet  his 
lic'ii^e.^  and  go  wherever  he  de  ne.i  to  go.  but  if  wc  s.iy  that 
ther--  r-  only  a  ceit.iin  amoun;  to  be  -hipped  from  thh  c-untry, 
and  there  are  half  a  dc-zen  manufacturing  concerns  producing 
the  .sarr-.e  th;na;.  if  we  are  gom-z  to  limi*  shipments  from  this 
country,  do  we  not  have  to  all  w  each  or.e  of  tlvise  producers 
a  que'a.' 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE,  Ab.solutdy  net.  All  ilv  Govcmmmt 
says  to  the  purcha-ing  af-erit  is,  '•Yen  have  X  amount  of 
que,ra,"  It  then  w  uld  be  wi.lun  h.s  du-oretion,  as  it  would 
be  uod'-r  the  joint  rc.olu'Kin.  i..r  tlie  purchaeing  agent  to  go 
to  any  supplier  of  the  con^nod.ty  and  iMck  the  one  frcnn 
wh^im  h-'  wanted  to  buy.  There  is  no'hnig  m  the  mca-ure 
the  Sep.a;or  is  supporting  to  prevent  puichasinc  arents  from 
doing  fhat.  and  th're  would  not  be  anything  in  the  law.  if 
thus  ain.-nd.nent  .^h^  uld  be  mcorpoiated  in  it,  to  pr.  \eiit  them 
from  doing  it. 

This  amendrr.ent  would  not  ir.\dlve  th.e  Governinei^.;  in 
playing  any  favorites  at  all.  All  it  v.ould  .say  to  the  purchas- 
ing agent  would  be.  "H  re  is  yjur  particular  quot.t."  aiid  it 
would  issue  the  liceti  e.-.  cr  tlie  stam.ps,  or  whatever  it  niay 
decide  to  issue  to  hun  a,  the  most  satisfactory  means  rf 
identifying  the  shiriments,  and  then  the  shipments  would 
pass  out  of  cur  ports  with  those  licenses.  So  far  as  the  Gov- 
tiniiient  i-  concern' d,  tlie  transaction  will  have  be.;-;  ctm- 
clud' d  when  it  i-su'\s  the  heen>ts.  and  thereafter  it  wiil  only 
have  to  mai;e  certain  th.at  nil  -hipments  going  out  are  i3r(jp- 
eilv  lol'iT'ti'-d  ar.d  are  hcen.-ed. 

Mr  MALONEi'  Mr  Piesid-  nt.  will  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin yi''ld .' 

Mr.  LA  POLLETTE.     I  yield. 

-Mr.  MALONEY.  Does  the  Senator  know  during  wlint  4 
cmsecu'iv-'  years  v.-e  did  the  largest  export  bu:>ine"    ,•" 

Mr,  LA  FOLLETTE,  Takme;  the  l.i,.t  12  yeais.  the  4  cnn- 
secutive  years  which  show  the  l.irgf'-t  rim  -unt  of  exports 
from  the  United  S'ate.s  are  the  years  11)27  to  1930,  melu  ivc. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  presumt  d  th.it  w;is  the  cas'>.  but  I  am 
wondering  whcth'  r  'hi  Stnator  has  the  ri:;;tires  for  the  years 
prior  to  1927 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  N-v  I  have  not,  becnu.-^e  I  took  a  12- 
year  penotl.  thinking  thvit  was  going  back  -utTiciently  far 
f:om  the  prcsen.t  le  permit  a-  to  get  something  l.ke  a  n  irmal 
plcUire. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  a-k  the  que-tio-.  h<  c:iv.^v  9  of  th"se  12 
years  were  lareely  depression  years  throu-liout  the  world. 
and  I  do  not  think  the  Senator  wants  to  av'.'id  w/.at  might 
ea.sily  he  considered  a  iKirmal  period. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  tlnnk  it  is  f.iir  to  say  that  the 
period  irom  1927  to  1930  was  a  normal  perioii.  beeause  in 
tlv\-e  \-ears  only  cv.r  was  a  depression  year,  I  do  not  see 
liow  we  c,;uM  pick  4  vcai.-  that  would  be  lairer  than  tho.se. 
:t>  far  as  giving  a  wide  latitude  is  concerned.  I  think  if 
v,e  ohould  go  bey.  nd  that  Wl>  would  get  into  a  s.tua'ion  wliith 
I  wish  to  avoid. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  wai^.t  to  n;.ike  it  clt  ar  tliat  I  am  not 
questioning  tlic  t\r,ator  or  his  purpo,;e. 

Mr  LA  FOLLETTE,  I  realK'ed  the  Senator  s  question  was 
one  elicitiiig  mforma'ion,  and  I  hope  that  when  I  raised 
my  voice  the  Senutor  did  n.ot  assume  I  did  not  v.elcome  th.e 
int',  rruption. 

Mr,  Piesidcnt,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  have  been  concerned 
about  what  may  happen  to  critical  and  essential  war  mate- 
rials under  the  policy  of  caiih  ^nd  carry,  or  crcd:t  and  carry, 
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or  whatever  It  may  be  called,  which  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  administration.  On  October  11  the  Army  and  Navy 
Munitions  Board  authorized  publication  of  the  following 
statement: 

Ui.der  th.e  authority  of  the  act  of  Congrpp'^  relating  to  the 
purih.i-e  and  stori.g'^  ef  Hirateeic  and  critical  materiaU  for  na- 
tu  :ial  use  during  a  war  enifi>'cncy,  the  Procurement  Division  of 
tJie  Trea-ury  D<-partm(  nt  has  recently  issued  proposalF  for  the 
acquisition  of  Ftocks  of  certain  materials  clasaihtd  as  strategic 
by  the  Army  and  Navy  Munitions  Board  in  con,-ultation  with 
representatives  of  the  State.  Treasury,  Commerce,  and  Interior 
D<  partnients 

Tlip  principal  purpo.se  of  this  activity  Ip  to  assure.  In  the  event 
,  war  should  intenupt  the  supply,  that  there  will  be  available  in 
'  the  United  States  u  '-ufflciency  of  tho<:e  materials  essential  to  the 
industrial  economy  of  the  Nation.  The  materials  \-hich  will  be 
pn  accumulated  are  those  which  cannot  be  produced  in  sufRcien* 
quantities  in  the  United  States  to  satisfy  vital  requirements 
The  most  important  of  the  materials  cla^^sified  by  the  Army  and 
Navy  Munitions  Board  as  strare'.:ic  arc:  Antimony,  chromium, 
manpanet,e  lerroprade.  mani!a  liber,  quartz  crystiil,  quiclcsilver, 
quinine,  rubber.  mUc.  tin.  and  tun'^sten. 

yince  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  foreign  pur- 
chasers liave  either  obtained  or  are  attempting  to  obtain  for 
shipment  abroad,  supplies  of  these  strategic  materials  which  have 
bf  en  imported  into  thi":  country  by  private  interests  for  use  by 
American  industry.  (Army  and  Navy  Register,  October  14,  1939, 
p  4  I 

It  will  be  noted  that  already  there  is  evidence  of  a  drain 
by  belligerents  of  the-^^c  vital,  strategic  materials.  The  move- 
ment IS  under  way,  and  nothing  in  this  joint  resolution 
without  this  amendment  can  stop  it,  Wliy  not?  Because 
it  IS  not  needed.^  The  Army  and  Navy  think  that  exporta- 
tion of  antinxmy,  chromium,  manganese  fenograde.  manila 
fiber,  quartz  crystid.  quKk-ilver,  qumme,  rubber,  silk,  tin, 
and  tungsten  is  dangerous.  That  should  be  sufTicient  warn- 
ing, but  appaienllv  the  warning  fall-  on  deaf  ears 

The  Army  and  Na\y  Munitions  Board  statement  con- 
tinues: 

Ft'iin  the  standpoint  of  national  defense  It  is  perh.nps  im- 
jirud'-!!'  U:  s!up  cvit  of  the  coun'rv  th;ise  materials  wlilch  can  be 
lei'.lui-td  01. .y  by  imports,  especially  at  the  presi  nt  time,  when  it 
Is  beconiiiii^  more  difficult  and  more  ex;H-nsive  to  secure  even  the 
mininium  Inipoit,-  of  many  of  the  materials  listtd,  lArmv  and  Navy 
Register.   O^teber    14,    1939,   p    4  ) 

"Imprudent"'  is  the  mild  description  term  of  the  Board. 
"Foolhaidy  '  would  be  a  more  accur-ate  designation.  But 
why  blame  thos-^  who  can  turn  an  honest  dollar  in  such 
deals  when  Congres.^  does  nothing — indeed,  taking  the  pend- 
ing resolution  as  a  sample — intends  to  do  nothing  to  put  a 
ban  on  such  exports? 

How  much  of  these  strategic  material-  has  already  been 
lost?  I  quote  again  from  the  Ai'my  and  Navy  Munitions 
Board  1 

Tlie  rmcrizencv-strK-k:  pro^jram  which  Ii.t;  been  recently  initiated 
bv  th.e  Government  will  b"  nullified  if  n-iaterlals  which  are  nor- 
mally in  stock  m  the  Unit;-d  States  not  owned  by  the  Government 
are  reexported.  Activities  of  foielpn  buyeis  have  resulted  in  the 
iemo\al  of  some  lOuOO  tons  of  rubber  and  an  appreciable  amount 
of  tin  frmn  tlie  ni.irl-ict  siiice  September  1,  Atteinpts  have  also 
been  made  to  obtain  ferromanpaiu'-c  aiid  supplies  of  other  stra- 
tegic materials,  either  in  a  raw  or  seminnished  form,  now  in  the 
Uneed  Stales  fc.r  export.  (Aimy  and  Navv  Rejjisier,  Octcbtr  14, 
1939,  p.   4  ) 

Ten  thousand  tons  of  rubber.  How  can  that  be  replaced? 
Only  by  purchases  in  the  open  market,  or  by  a  barter  ar- 
rangement with  Great  Britain,  which  virtually  controls  the 
production  of  rubber  in  the  world.  Either  device,  of  course. 
Will  find  the  United  States  paying  the  world-market  price 
for  rubber.  The  price  is  not  going  down:  it  is  going  up, 
and  It  will  continue  to  rise  just  so  long  as  the  war  goes  on. 
Yet  we  will  be  paying  good,  cold  cash.  Is  there  anything  to 
prevent  the  dram  of  th-jsc  reserve  supplies?  Apparently 
not,  except  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  people. 

Without  in! ending  at  all  to  inveigh  against  these  who 
engage  m  commercial  tran^^actions,  I  repeat  that  if  Congress 
dous  not  indicate  that  it  is  against  the  national  interest  and 
national  policy  to  permit  a  wartime  boom  to  develop  in  the 
United  States,  wTth  the  inevitable  and  catastrcphic  collapse 
when  the  boom  ends,  how  can  we  blame  citizens  of  the  United 
States  for  taking  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  profit? 


Mr,  President.  I  had  Intended  to  quote  at  length  from 
Industrial  leaders,  from  leaders  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  recog- 
nize the  danger  and  the  menace  of  an  uncontrolled  war  boom 
to  the  economy  of  the  United  States,  but  I  have  not  the  time, 
and  I  wish  to  reserve  a  few  moments  for  rebuttal. 

So  in  concluding  this  opening  statement.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  appeal  to  the  patriotism  cf  the  Senators  in  thi.s 
Chamber;  I  wish  to  appeal  to  their  patriotism  not  only  to 
protect  the  Umted  States  in  order  that  we  may  preserve  and 
conserve  our  strategic  materials  and  our  exhaustible  resen'cs 
for  our  own  national  defense,  but  I  wish  to  appeal  to  them 
upon  the  ground  that  our  past  experience  demonstrates 
bej'ond  argument  that  unless  we  place  the  potential  war  boom 
under  some  sort  of  control,  inevitably  it  will  not  only  endanger 
the  welfare  of  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  United 
States,  but  it  lilcewise  may  impair  and  even  undermine  and 
destroy  the  democratic  process  itself. 

Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  certain  figures  from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Total  exports  of  mr^rhandrae  from  the   United  StntCf    by  ceoTiornJC 
groups  mid  exports  of  raw  cotton  to  specified  comitries 
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Th^-^e  pfcnrmlc  proups  have  not  been  sogrreatcd  nccrrdina  to 
ft:rru-til'ur;i]  a:.d  rmtias'ncuUural  products  as  ttvir  pc<ncm;c  char- 
tkc'.er  b.isiraJly  rf-f.ects  this  d'.vlslnn.  These  ccnv.cvr.:c  prcups  are 
ajriculiural  or  nonagricuJtural  in  ihc  following  perceiitajLs; 

AGRICULTURAL 

Criido  foodstuffs i'9 

Manufactured  foodstuffs i*0 

NONAGRICCLTURAI. 

Semimanufactures 99 

Finished    manufactures - 99 

Crude  materials 70 

Mr.  LODGE  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  cfton  that  I  find 
n;ysp;f  in  aKr-Tn-if-nt  v>-ith  the  Senator  from  Wiscnnsm,  but  I 
bflu've  that  m  thi.<  particular  matter  he  is  on  the  np;ht  track. 
and  that  .something  oi  the  nature  of  the  amendment  he  advo- 
rales  should  be  enact-  d  into  law  if  we  are  really  serioiis  m  our 
de5ire  to  come  to  crip.s  with  the  que.'^tion  of  preventing  the 
(iar-mrrs  mhiicnt  m  the  growth  of  a  large  war-supported 
f'jre;Kn  trade. 

In  my  cpmion.  thi.s  miea.sure  not  only  does  not  contain  a 
true  ea.^h  provi.sion,  but  it  also  contains  nothing  which  will 
prevent  the  fjri>wih  of  a  large  war-supported  trade.  I  recog- 
:\i7r  'hat  the  last  war  is  not  a  perfect  guide  for  a<;  as  we  ctm- 
t.'mplate  the  preM'nt  war  in  Europe,  but  I  think  it  goes  with- 
(■ut  saying  that  we  would  be  foolish  to  ignore  i*s  lesson,  and 
one  of  it.s  lessons  is  that  the  crowth  of  a  large  war-supported 
t:-:idt\  with  all  the  various  involvements  it  brought  with  it. 
was  unqu'r^^tmnably  one  rf  the  factors  whicli  led  to  cur 
bccom.ing  engag  d  m  the  World  War. 

The  S«'nat or  from  Wi.-con>in  has  shown  that  ^.L^  proposi- 
tion frt  limit  cur  foreign  trade  to  the  avera'U'  of  peace; imt' 
years  v/iU  tend  to  prevent  a  boom  and  crash  lik?  those  which 
we  all  remen.b  'r  so  well;  that  it  will  be  an  asset  insofar  as  the 
national  dffcnse  is  concerned  in  the  conservation  of  our 
.strategic  raw  materials;  and  particularly  that  it  will  tend  to 
keep  th.e  United  St.ites  at  peace  insofar  as  an  act  of  Congro&s 
can  tend  to  keep  us  at  peace. 

It  would  not  stitle  trade.  The  Senator  does  not  prop.\sc  a 
(Om.plt  tc  embargo  on  all  foreign  trade,  which  would  werk  a 
tremendous  hardship  and  would  be  neither  fca.^ible  nor  desir- 
able. He  merely  pr-^'poses  that  our  foreign  trade  b-  h'ld  to 
tlie  averag?  of  peacetime  years,  ar.d  it  seems  to  me  that  such 
a  lim.ita'icn  does  not  involve  a  great  material  sacrifii'e,  but 
represent^>  the  niost  that  we  can  do. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  should  adopt  the  amendm-'n*-  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  think  we  would  i^l.-o  t<nd  to  in- 
creac  and  enhance  cur  ntiitrality  by  preserving  the  balance 
of  pow'  r  in  t!i»>  current  European  war  iixsofar  as  that  bal- 
ance :.■-  afTectcd  by  the  Uiut'-d  States. 

Mr  NYE.  Mr.  Pr-'^idcnt,  this  is  one  of  those  moments 
when  I  wl.^h  to  h..  avcn  there  were  no  such  thmrs  as  a  unani- 
mous-consent acreement.  for  plainly  has  it  been  osbt-rved 
that  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  had  only  begun  to  approach 
the  pri-blem  with  whi  h  he  had  cliosen  to  d-  al 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  tor  the  purpose  of  suggesting  th.e  absence  of  a 
quorum '' 

Mr.  NYE.  I  should  prefer  to  continue  my  statement  With- 
out having  a  quorum  call,  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  before  us  at  this  moment  what  I 
am  sure  is  as  important  an  amendment  as  the  Senate  will 
have  to  deal  with  during  the  course  of  the  consideration  of 
the  entire  neutrality  question.  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ments which  th>^  S<.nator  from  Wiscon.-in  is  oflenng  there 
IS  much  that  miight  be  said,  and  yet  pt^rhaps  there  has  been 
i;repared  a  sumn-.ary  of  all  that  might  be  said  m  language 
and  by  an  authority  that  many  are  ready  to  tic  to.  and  per- 
haps it  might  be  sufficient  to  quote  that  authority  alone. 
Certainly  the  best  biicf  picture  of  what  the  S  'uat'^r  is  trying 
to  accomplish  was  pres^^nted  in  a  very  famou-  address  de- 
l.vcred  m  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  1936.  by  the  President  cf  the' 
United  States,  wh.en  lie  said: 

Ii-.du.-trial  and  r.:mcult\iral  production  for  .'^  wv.t  m.irket  may 
give  munon.'^e  fortuiies  to  a  few  rien.  for  the  N."t*ion  as  a  whole  it 
pr<iduci  >  dis.istf-r  It  w.is  the  prospect  of  war  profits-  that  mad^-  oiir 
fannors  in  tne  West  plow  up  pr.iino  L'.nd  that  should  never  have 


born  plowed  but  sliould  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle.  Today 
we  are  rtxiping  the  h.irvest  cf  those  war  profits  in  the  dust  storms 
which  have  dcva.stated  these  war-plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  pr(>^:pect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  cf 
monupolv  and  uiiju.-t:tipd  expansion  of  industry  and  a  price  level 
so  high  '.l;at  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

The  President  continued: 

Nevertlieloss.  if  war  should  break  out  aeain  In  another  continent, 
let  us  not  bhnk  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  th.s  country  thou- 
sands if  .Americans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches — fools  gold — 
\^ouId  r.ttpmpt  to  hr^ak  down  or  ovaue  our  neutrality. 

They  would  tell  ycu-and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wule  publicity — thia  if  they  could  produce  ar.d  ship  this  and  that 
r.nd  the  otlur  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of 
America  would  all  find  work  They  would  tell  you  that  If  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  iiations,  that  credit  would  be  used 
In  the  United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our 
debt-  They  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture 
the  tr.uie  ef  the  world 

The  President  proceeded: 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  w.  iil  1  be  hard  for 
many  Americans.  I  f»ar,  to  look  bevcnd — to  real:7>'  the  inevitable 
penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a  false 
pro>perity  To  resiit  the  clamor  of  that  tjreed.  If  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace  If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace  the  Nation  will 
an-wer-must  answer — "we  choose  peace."  It  is  the  duly  of  all  of 
us  to  encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that 
the  answer  will  be  clear  and.  for  all  practical  purposes,  unai-.imous 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  anyone  who  tried  to  improve 
upon  that  brief  declaration,  picturinc  what  wr-.uld  be  ^  ur  lot 
in  the  event  another  war  came,  would  encotinter  great  diffi- 
culty. The  war  has  come,  and  what  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin is  striving  to  do  today  is  to  pi  event  that  war  taking 
such  hold  of  us  and  our  American  cconciTiy  tliat  we  may  find 
our.selves  takinsz  a  course  wholly  contrary  to  that  expressly 
wi.-hed  for  by  the  President  in  his  Chatitauqua  speech. 

There  are  many  examples  found  m  the  .-studies  wliu  h  have 
be-'ii  made  in  recent  ytars  concerning  the  practices  during 
the  la.-t  World  War  of  those  bt-r.t  upon  cainmg  profit  from 
other  perples'  wars,  buf  I  d(nibt  if  there  !.■-  any  exair.pl'>  more 
pointed,  more  easy  cf  undcrstandiiig,  than  the  r x.i!, .;,1(-  to 
wh.ch  I  wi.-3h  to  call  the  attention  ui  the  Senate  this 
afternoon. 

It  IS  too  easily  a.ssumcd  that  wc  can  disregard  tlie  effect 
(if  huge  foreign  war  orders  on  (^ur  own  economy  and  on  our 
foreiun  policy.  Even  if  we  assume  that  we  can  plug  all  the 
credit  loophciles  which  the  Senators  from  Connecticut,  Ohio, 
and  Mi.ssouri  !ia\c  called  to  our  attention — and  I  am  not  so 
sure  that  thnt  can  be  done — have  we  then  protected  ourselves 
aeam-t   the  dangerovi.s  consequences  of  repealing   the  arms 


emban 


I   myself  do   not   believe  so.     Nor  have   we   done 


anything  to  prevent  the  growth  of  an  unlimited  and  ulti- 
m.iti  ly  di.-~a.--ir,iUs  war  boom.  We  are  m  ura\e  dancer  of 
linancial  and  industrial  mvilvement.  We  are  taking  the  risk, 
almo.-t  a  certain  ri,>k,  of  depri\ing  ourselves  of  all  freedom 
of  action  m  tlie  future. 

I  should  like  to  illu.-trate,  Mr.  President,  what  I  mean  by 
goinc:  briefly  into  a  particular  and  little-known  story  of  the 
World  War.  a  story  exclu.^ively  concerned  with  munitions, 
that  IS.  with  the  mantifacturc  in  the  United  States  cf  an 
article  now  covered  by  the  embargo.  It  is  the  story  of  the 
manufacture  of  rifle.< — the  manufacture  of  nflcs  in  the 
United  States  for  the  Brui.-h  Government.  Senators  will  ob- 
serve that  it  is  very  narrow  in  its  con.-ideration.  It  involves 
in  this  instance  rifles,  arid  rifles  alone.  But  tlic  problems  of 
the  manufacture  of  that  one  single  aim  became  at  one 
point  a  matter  cf  the  m.o.,t  tremendous  importance,  and  is 
illustrative  rf  how  decp'.y  our  own  Industrie.;  can  become 
involved  m  foreign  business  and  foreign  cau.ses.  It  shows  us 
clearly,  also,  that  we  cannot  afford  to  brush  aside  tho  arms 
trade  and  feel  we  are  protected  by  the  other  provisions  of 
th*^  joint  resolution. 

The  contract  between  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  and  th^  Bri'i-h 
Government,  appointing  .Morgans  the  Briti.-h  purcha.>ing 
agents  in  America  in  1915,  contained  the  stipulation  that 
Morgans  should  aid  and  stimulate  by  all  means  at  their 
disposal  sources  of  supply  for  the  articles  required. 
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One  of  the  articles  required  was  rifles;  and.  in  accordance 

wrh    that    contract,   Morgans    proceeded   to   stimulate    the 
supply. 

By  September  1915— we  have  heard  already  of  that  crucial 
date  in  connection  with  lifting  the  ban  on  belligerent  loans — 
contracts  for  rifles  In  the  amount  cf  S1S4. 000.000  had  been 
let  to  Winchester.  Remington  Arms,  and  Rcmington-Union 
Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  Only  $30,000,000  had  been  paid  on 
account,  so  there  was  an  overhang  of  $149.000  000  on  these 
three  rifle  companies  alcnc.  It  will  be  nc..-J  iliat  the  same 
situation  may  conie  about  under  the  joint  resolution.  A  ban 
on  credits  is  no  ban  on  excessive  orders  or  contracts. 

By  September  1915  the  rifle-  companies,  themselves  began 
to  be  a  little  fearful  of  the  consequences  of  accepting  larger 
orders,  which  required  plant  expan.sion. 

Wiriche-ter  wrote  to  Morgans  as  early  as  July  1,  1915: 

fiENTi-FMFN-  Referring  to  Mr.  Stettlnlus*  conversation  with  the 
s:;  tier  over  the  telephone  yesterday  afternoon  would  state  that 
the  matter  of  further  expansion  so  as  to  produce  additional  quan- 
titie.>  of  Enfield  rifles,  deliveries  to  begin  from  6  to  8  months  from 
time  of  placing  the  contract,  was  taken  up  with  the  -xtcutive 
officers  ol  this  company.  •  •  •  The  decision  arrived  at  was 
tl  at  the  VVincluster  Repeating  Arms  Co.  would  not  care  to  con- 
SK.f  !■  any  further  expansion  than  it  has  now  undertaken;  nor 
w  ukl  they  care  to  consider  a  proposition  which  would  include  the 
furni.'hing  of  certain  parts  by  outside  concern.s — in  other  words, 
such  bus.nc.s  only  a.s  can  be  properly  taken  care  of  with  the 
proeiit  plant.  Including  such  expansion  as  has  already  been  de- 
cidi  d  upon,  win  be  coii'-idered 

Till'  sipn^r  re-jret.'-  exceedingly  that  he  is  not  In  position  to 
write  y.'U  mr.rv  m  conscmanee  with  your  d-'slres.  (Senate  Munl- 
ti'  n.-.  Hearings,  pt.  26,  exhibit  20C2.J 

Morgans  continued  to  urge  them  to  expand;  and,  on  Sep- 
tember 7,  1915,  Wmchester  agreed  to  do  so,  on  these  con- 
ditions: 

Further  expansion  would  mean  a  very  heavy  cost  to  us,  and  it 
would  n'.,'t  pay  us  to  undertake  It  for  siKii  quantity  of  nflcs  as 
those  that  could  be  delivered  dunne  November  and  December 
191C,  l.u'  if  you  could  jilacc  a  contratt  with  us  for  an  add.tional 
2(>u  i)0o  rules  to  be  deli\  ered  upon  completion  of  the  present  ccn- 
l:a<t-,  we  wuuki,  und'T  tho.  e  circ'imi-tar.' e.-  undertake  further 
expansion       •      •      •      (Ibid  .  pt.  25,  exhibit  CC64  ) 

Tliey  got  what  they  asked  lor,  and  expanded  some  more. 

Remington-Unicn  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  had  the  same 
probltm;  and  they  explained  to  Morgan,  in  a  letter  of  August 
31,  1915: 

In  vifw  of  tlie  fact  tl^at  wc  have  aereed  to  undertake  to  execute 
a  contruct  loi  500.UeO.UiX)  Ru.-s.un  cartridges;  also  ol  the  fact  that 
we  have,  a^  you  know,  a  number  of  existing  cartridge  contracts, 
we  do  n  it  deem  it  practical  nor  de.sirable  to  f  urthf  r  expand  our 
present  j);.ir.t  at  Brid  ;cport  or  the  contemplated  iiew  one  at  Phila- 
delphia; iier  do  we  think  it  the  part  of  wi.sdom  for  this  company 
to  undertake  additional  large  cartridge  contracts  upon  our  own 
re.  ponsibility  owing  to  pe,ssi!;le  e\re.  s.ve  premiums  for  machinery, 
unreasonable  dimai.ds  of  labor,  increasing  costs  of  mi.terial.  all 
of  these  demands  bcine  problematical  and  seriously  affecting 
future  costs.      •      •      •      (ibid.,  pt.  26,  exhibit  20C5  ) 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Miisouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us  whether 
or  not  the  Stettinius  who  was  representing  the  Winchester 
Co.'s  interest  in  this  war  contract  on  behalf  of  Morgan  &  Co. 
was  the  father  of  the  chairman  of  the  present  Morgan-con- 
trollf  d  War  Resources  Board  recently  set  up  by  Assistant 
Secretary  John.son? 

Mr.  NYE.     The  Senator  is  correct.     He  was  so  related. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  Sena- 
tor's time,  but  while  I  am  on  my  feet,  if  the  Senator  will  permit 
me,  I  will  say  tiiat  tho  very  negotiation  about  vvhich  he  is  now 
reading  was  one  of  the  principal  factors  contributing  to  the 
ult.mate  fact  that  during  the  World  War  the  American  Expe- 
ditionary Feirces  in  Prance  were  arn:cd  with  an  extremely 
inferior  rifle — namely,  the  Enfield  rifle — when  we  had  in  our 
pos-Hssicn  the  most  effective  small  arm  in  the  world,  the 
Springfield  rifle. 

Mr.  NYE.  I  am  very  glad  the  Senator  interrupted  to  that 
extent.    Time  and  time  again  he  has  demonstrated  before 


the  Senate  what  a  significant  feature  of  cur  march  to  war  in 
1915  and  1916  contracts  cf  this  k'nd  were. 

Eventually  Reninigtcn-Uiuon  Metallic  Cartridge  Co.  also 
agieed  to  expand,  and  m  the  summer  oi  1916  these  two  com- 
panies had  gotten  into  quite  a  bit  cf  debt  to  expand  plant  and 
stock  up  on  materials.  Remington  directly  and  indirectly 
was  in  debt  for  over  S44.000.000.  and  Winchester  for  $16,000,- 
000.  Rimmgion  Arms,  cf  Delaware,  belonged  to  Midvale 
Steel,  and  apparently  had  borrowed  through  its  parent. 

These  are  not  large  sums  of  money  to  industry  as  a  whole. 
In  thi.s  debate  one  might  think  we  could  Ignore  them  alto- 
gether in  comparison  with  the  billions  of  later  debt.  It  was 
just  plant  expansion.  We  shall  have  the  sam.e  situation  under 
the  joint  resolution,  and  vastly  more  than  $60,000,000  worth, 
or  we  shall  not  be  any  help  to  England  and  France,  Since 
we  are  told  that  we  must  help  England  and  Prance,  and 
since  that  is  the  purpose  of  the  joint  resolution,  then  we  rhall 
have  plant  expansion  if  the  administration  has  to  push  the 
money  out  with  a  shotgun.  We  might  as  well  be  honest  with 
ourselves. 

This  little  $60,000,000  debt  became  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
im.portance,  even,  eventually,  in  the  relationship  between  the 
Governm.ents  of  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain.  I  men- 
tion that  fact  because  we  have  been  told  that  the  arms  trade 
is  financially  insignificant.  We  shall  see  how  insignificant 
it  is. 

About  the  time  these  companies  had  expanded  their  plants 
and  had  incurred  the  debts  to  which  I  have  referred,  and  had 
all  this  overhang  of  unfilled  orders  on  their  books,  the  British 
Government  found  that  they  did  not  need  all  the  rifles  they 
had  ordered.  They  found  that  the  methods  of  warfare  em- 
ployed did  not  require  anything  like  as  many  rifles  as  they  had 
thought.  They  needed  machine  guns  and  hea\-y  artillery. 
So  they  ordered  those  in  great  quantities,  and,  to  save  money, 
began  to  stifTen  up  their  rifle  inspection,  refused  to  accept 
rifles,  and  ordered  changes  in  patterns.  Between  the  efforts 
of  the  British  Government  and  the  natural  difficulties  of  the 
rifle  companies  the  three  companies  were  soon  behind  on  their 
deliveries  for  1.800,000  rifles. 

This  was  just  what  the  British  Government  wanted,  be- 
cause they  did  not  want  the  rifles  anyway;  so  en  August  23, 
1916,  they  ordered  Morgan  to  cancel  the  contracts  because  of 
failure  to  deliver  as  specified  in  the  contracts. 

Now  the  story  begins.  Here  we  have  only  three  companies, 
in  debt  for  about  $60,000,000,  threatened  with  cancelation  of 
unfilled  contracts  of  somewhere  around  $55,000,000.  How 
easily,  under  the  joint  resolution,  could  contracts  and  debts 
of  this  size  accumulate— and  not  debts  of  the  British  C-overn- 
ment,  either. 

How  easy?  How  impossible  not  to.  The  joint  resolution 
would  not  be  before  us  at  all  if  it  were  not  intended  that  there 
should  soon  be  outstanding  orders  for  ten  times  $55,000,000 
worth  cf  munitions.  This  is  a  war.  With  oui-  help  it  will  be 
a  big  war. 

England  alone,  Mr.  President,  used  to  spend  In  the  United 
States,  more  than  $10,000,000  a  day  during  our  last  experience 
with  war.  Of  course,  we  paid  for  it  all  in  the  end — every 
penny,  and  more,  too.  I  am  speaking  at  this  moment  only 
about  the  volume.  Of  course,  it  is  intended  that  there  wUl 
be  vast  unfilled  orders  outstanding.  That  is  why  almost  no 
provision  of  the  joint  resolution  means  much.  Once  those 
orders  are  out.  it  will  be  a  simple  matter  to  change  any  pro- 
vision of  this  law,  or  any  other  law  which  conflicts  with  filling 
such  orders.  In  this  little  matter  of  a  handful  of  rifles,  worth 
just  about  5'-  da3's  purchasing  in  America,  when  Morgans 
were  first  asked  to  cancel  these  contracts  they  replied  to  the 

British  Government  with  sweet  reasonableness  as  foUows 

cable  of  September  1,  1916;  exhibit  2093.  Senate  Munitions 
Committee  hearings: 

We  believe  that  an  attempt  to  cancel  or  reduce  these  contracts 
as  Eug^'^.'^ted  22274  without  reference  to  the  equities  Involved, 
would  be  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Government  In  that  It 
would  lead  other  manufacturers  of  munitions  to  exact  more  severe 
tern.s  and  demand  hi;;her  prices  In  respect  to  such  further  orders 
as  mav  be  placed  in  future,  and  that  as  a  result  the  Government 
actually  would  lose  in  the  long  run  more  than  they  would  gain,  if 
they  were  to  reduce  or  cancel  rifle  contracts  strictly  according  to 
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the?  terms  Thereof  without  maklnsr  Pome  pqul'able  ndjusiment  with 
the  rrr.tractcrs  as  to  the  qi;ar.t.i;cs  cf  r;rSes  car.ctled. 
■We  deem  It  our  duty  — 

Said  the  McrRans  to  Britain — 

to  cable  you  fully  rrrari!:i  .;  thi«  niiif.pr  n«  it  Hppenr«!  to  us  to  be  f  f 
preat  importance  a:.cl  li.  li.e  1:1:  tcsvs  r,f  the  Ciovc-;:Tient  should  be 
dralt  with  en  bioad  lines."  i Munitions  Heport,  j-H,  pi.  6  pp. 
81   22  ) 

In  a  word,  ?.Tr.  Pres'd'^nt.  horo  are  the  fircal  agents  in 
this  ccuntrv  tf  ih«  Bnii.h  Fmr-ire,  J.  P.  Mjrgan  L  Co. 
trying  to  t-il  Dr.i.Tin  m  a  plain  and  sen-ible  way,  "If  you 
start  canceling  contracts  you  lia'.c  cnt<  red  iiv.o  w.th  Ameri- 
can corporations  ycu  a;p  not  goir.E;  to  find  much  eo^d  \v:ll 
in  America  to  c^.ntinue  to  .support  your  caii.se." 

Tli;>  g.'ntle  approach  pot  nowhere  at  all.  Mr.  Davison  in 
London  took  the  ma'ier  up  with  the  British  GcMinment  and 
rtpli.d; 

The  problem  is  certainly  a  mc«t  chfflciUt  cne.  ns  they  fnd  the 
position  to  be  that  by  reason  of  latenc.-.s  of  dfliverl;^?  they  will  d? 
unable  to  use  any  of  the  rines  iir.rirr  ccnsiderailcn.  How  they 
r»n  Justl.'y  theni.'-clvps  in  ron.siderini^  further  extensions  of  con- 
tract.^ for  manufacture  cf  something  which  they  do  not  want,  at 
the  expcu'.e  of  apprc.>{!n..it(  ly  $55,000  Ooo  is  mure  than  they  can 
t-ee.  and  1  am  unable  tn  enlighten  ihein,  (Seuaie  Munitions  Hear- 
ing.':, pt    25.  exhibit  2095  ) 


l")'}int,   SO  on 
It  tie  more  by 


Mr.  Davi.Ndn  apparently  had  not   potlen  thi 
October  14  Morgans  tri«d  to  enlighten  h'ln  a 
this  c.iblegram: 

Much  a.s  we  rte.«=ire  to  l-.ave  you  return  a.s  i^am  a.s  p.\s.-iible,  we 
feel  that  the  rift'^  situation  ha.s  (=0  important  a  bearing  xipun  nr.me- 
diaV  and  ultimate  fin.uinal  plan.s  here  that  settlement,  iliould  be 
rrn(  hert  while  J    F    Mrr^an  and  you  are  in  Londcti 

It  19  d.fflcul:  to  convey  by  cable  the  unpjrtance  of  the 
subject  as  it  looms  in  the  nund.s  of  men  like  Ftich  lof  the  National 
City  Bank)  and  Allen  (of  Lee,  Hi-ginscn  ic  Co).  Y.>ur  recent 
cable.«i.  of  course,  have  made  clear  to  ii.s  tlie  ia'>\1  (  f  ab--o!i:tely 
unprecedented  calls  upon  'he  credit  m.stituticns  cf  the  country- 
the  stupendous  reqvnrem*-nts  not  bem?  known  to  any  but  ourselves 
but  uhich  Will,  if  ■<  [.--c  in  next  few  months  Etraduallv  bt-ccime 
apparent  to  ovh;  r  \r..y  :M:.t  b.uiking  InicrcbLi  here.  (Munitions 
Report  No    944.  pt    6.  pp    88  89  ) 

The  Mnrcan.-.  determined  to  .support  and  serve  the  British 
cati^r  i.n  every  w.iy  possible,  confr'nit'-'d  iieiw  with  the  ncces- 
i:ity  of  coitv'.i'c'.n^  the  Bnti.-h  Governni'.-nl  that  if  they 
wanted  Amertcan  r.ood  will  to  continue,  if  they  wanted  that 
lar.i^er  access  to  cur  market  which  th-'n  seemed  to  be  con- 
templated, they  hid  bttier  be  watching  their  step  about  the 
canceling  of  order.s  they  had  placed,  orders  which  had  ncca- 
slcned  expan>ion  and  mdebt-.dne.-s  here  in  the  United  States. 

The  delicate  thrra*-  will  be  noted.  Bankers  think  the  nflc 
situation  important;  and  at  the  .-anie  time  England'.s  credit 
requirements  are  t'e'tmg  pretty  stilT. 

Ar-^  they  tioinv;  to  !;.■  any  U-.vs  stiff  this  time?  We  will  say 
not  inn'::  like  that  e.m  h.appen  to  us.  Tlie  Na'ional  CiH-  Bank 
and  Lee.  Hicgaison  cannot  dictate  to  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernnvnt.  No;  they  cannot.  But  somebody  is  goiiv-;  to  finance 
the  orders  that  will  pour  through  under  this  re-olution — and 
for  a  vast  d^al  more  monej  than  $55  000.090.  Tiicse  are 
goiiig  to  be  lecitimate  investments  by  scnubt^dy.  Can  any- 
one pretend  that  the  owners  of  those  investments  are  going 
to  have  no  influence  on  Government  policy  m  matters  that 
mipht  affect  England's  ability  to  pay  for  war  orders,  such 
as  raising  a  loan  ban.  for  insiance.  if  there  ever  is  a  loan  ban 
to  bother  about  raising? 

ir  should  be  remembered,  too.  that  the  factories,  threatened 
with  cancelation  of  orders  and  shut-downs,  had  workers.  Of 
courso,  the  Br;ti~h  Govtrnment  would  not  care  about  their 
cpmicn,  but  how  about  the  American  attitude?  How  about 
our  trying  to  cut  cfT  a  lot  of  war  orders  and  so  throw  men 
cut  of  work?     Then  they  would  care. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  .^aid.  at  that  time  and  in  that  situa- 
tion all  the  Britl>h  Government  had  to  worry  about  was  the 
bat^.kers.  Tiie  bankers'  solution  was  simple.  They  offered 
to  sell— listen  to  this.  Senators — they  offered  to  sell  the  plants 
cutrit,ht  to  the  British  Government  for  only  $4T.COO,000. 
bargain  rates.  Then  if  the  ilritish  Government  wanted  rifles 
they  could  make  them  for  themselves.  II  they  did  not  thty 
could  close  up  the  factories. 


To  be  sure,  this  happy  httle  remedy  required  a  frank  vida- 
tion  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  No  countiy  can 
permit  another  government  to  use  its  territory  for  belligerent 
operation.^,  and  the  manufacture  of  munitions  by  a  govern- 
ment is  a  belligerent  operation. 

So  now  the  problem  moved  from  a  munitions  matter  to  a 
Federal  Treasury  matter,  as  the  next  cable  from  London. 
October  16.  sliows: 

OcTorER   IC.    1916. 

24,')'7  Treasury  Euthorlt'.es  have  read  and  con":  d-^red  29013. 
29U14  29J45.  ccntenls  of  which  surprise  and  disturb  tliem  greatly, 
as  neither  they  nor  we  had  any  conception  that  any  such  coiidi- 
tlon  obtained.  In  view  of  the  ramifications  cf  the  various  interests 
and  the  wide  sphere  of  its  influence,  authorities  feel,  as  do  v.e,  that 
it  has  now  become  larrr^ly  a  Trea.miy  matter.  We  have  s'^ent  part 
of  afternoon  with  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  who  rcqiusts  us  to 
cable  m  rtgard  to  tho  subject.  •  •  •  Authorities  are  distressed 
to  learn  of  us  present  unsatisfactory  state  and  cf  the  position  in 
which  the  bankers  in  th:'  business,  as  well  as  the  manufacturers, 
find  themselves.  They  express  themselves  as  desiring  most  ear- 
nestly to  find  a  satisfactory  solution.  As  to  one  point  ihey  are 
perfectly  clear,  and  that  Is  th.it,  they  cannot  go  into  the  busines.s 
of  m.inutactunng  rifles  in  the  United  States,  so  that  it  would 
seem  that  this  thought  m.us'  be  di^re^ard'-^d  in  any  considerations 
of  the  subject     •      •      •.      iRrpt    944    pt    0.  pp.  89  90  ) 

But  it  could  not  be  disregarded.  With  a  deb:  of  only 
$60,000,000.  against  which  the  companies  were  willing  to 
tak»  $47  000.000  and  get  out,  oven  that  rtlatut'ly  small  \t<m 
could  b-^  settled  only  by  tlie  British  Go\ernm(nt  violating 
the  iv^ufraiity  law  of  th.e  United  State>  and  going  itsiU  into 
the  business  of  manufacturing  rifles  here. 

Morgan  insisted: 

Wliile  we  ar"  reluctant  to  recrmmcr-.d  a  settlement  which  may 
appear  to  be.  and  perhaps  is.  unfair  to  liritLsh  Government,  in  that 
it  fails  to  require  contractors  to  bear  any  jxirtlon  of  the  loss  cr 
otherwise  to  submit  to  the  penalty  which  they  .should  reasonably 
sufTtr  in  consequence  cf  delays  and  err.  rs  for  wh.ch  they  are 
responsible;  nevertheless.  It  Is  our  firm  conviction  that  In  view  of 
all  the  circumstances  th.ere  is  no  other  alternative  than  to  .iccept 
the  terms  and  conditions  which  ha\o  been  offered.  iP.opt  944  pt 
6.    p.    90  ) 

First — and  let  this  bo  clearly  nnted — it  was  a  munitions 
matter  only;  then  a  Ti-easury  matter  and  next  i'  became  a 
political  matter.  Obseiv.^  where  u  goes:  J.  P.  Moiean  per- 
sonally from  London.  October  18.  1916.  cabled  as  follow..: 

24611  Twenty-nine  thousand  one  hundred  and  fifty-two  consid- 
ered with  greatest  care  bv  the  authorities,  and  disciifsed  this 
evrnm?  by  the  War  Council  in  the  private  room  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister in  the  Hou.-e  of  Commons  at  which  meeting  we  were  present 
It  IS  quite  unneces.sary  to  tell  you  of  the  rude  shock  this  proposi- 
tion has  been  to  them,  coming  from  what  they  suppo.sed  to  be 
among  the  best  concerns  of  their  kind  in  the  wor'ld,  and  in  a  man- 
ner which  is  sudden  to  say  the  least  It  is  apparent  that  no  time 
Is  given  to  discuss  or  consider  the  merits  r,f  t!ie  case,  which,  from 
their  and  our  point  of  view,  is  most  embarrassing  They  have. 
therefore,  con-idcred  the  matter  lu  all  us  phases  as  presented  by 
you       (Rept.  994,  pt    6  91  ) 

One  would  suppose  that  going  from  the  Ministry  of  Muni- 
tions of  War  to  the  Treauiry  and  finally  to  the  War  Council 
and  tlu'  Prim.e  Minister  himself  would  be  about  enough  trou- 
ble over  $47,000,000  worth  cf  munitions  contracts;  but  It 
was  net. 

On  October  19  Mr.  Lament  and  Mr.  Morrow  finally  told 
all.     This  is  it: 

Aft.'r  reading  your  24611  — 
Referring  to  the  cablegram — 

we  feel  that  prchnhlv  -neither  the  Treasurv  ofTlrlaN  nor  J.  P. 
Mortal!  ivir  H  P  Davison  have  even  yet  a  complete  inrtKr.-  of  the 
rifle  situation  Tlie  banking  institutions  and  hou.s.'s  in  question 
earnestJy  de.-ire  to  be  cooperatue.  Their  own  cnmnutm.nts  m 
these  companies,  however,  h.nve  been  growing  rapidly  and  are  now 
so  heavy  and  so  far  beyond  their  expectations  and  even  in  some 
cases  beyond  their  lei^al  limits  that  thev  can  hardly  be  expected  to 
be  keen  about  any  new  Unancmg.  which  inevitably' means  n.w  and 
heavy  cominitm.  nt.s  for  each  of  them  •  •  •  from  the  point  of 
the  American  manufacturers  and  their  bankers  who  have  been 
making  forced  loans  to  avoid  disaster,  one  department  of  the 
Briti.'h  Go-.ernm.cnt  is  the  same  as  another  •  •  •  What  we 
are  both  parti'-uiarlv  anxious  that  the  high  authorities  should 
understand  is  that  the  present  situation  is  not  so  much  a  "^udd-n 
bolt  out  of  the  blue,  as  the  re.sult  cf  a  crisis  that  has  been  slowly 
but  sureiy  reachiiu;  the  breaking  point.  •  •  •  We  believe  that 
ur..css  to  E  R.  t-tottinius,  whose  mind  In  this  whole  matter  Is 
most  Judicial  and  who  has  been  most  loyally  lighting  the  baitlea 
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of  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  of  War,  is  drlr:.-ated  practically  com- 
plete authority  to  settle  the  matter  aloim  lines  he  ha.«  already  sug- 
gested in  29152.  a  crLsis  Is  likely  to  be  precipitated  suHicient  to 
j^et  back  by  many  months  Great  Britain  s  ricsires  and  plans  for 
fcandUng  her  Aniericau  financial  requirements. 

T.    W      L.iiMONT. 

D     W.    Morrow. 
(Sfitate  Munitions  Committee  Hearings.    S    Res    206    \A    25    pd 
7747   7748  )  ■    »  •   tf- 

And.  cf  course,  thotigh  it  came  as  a  boit  from  the  blue  to 
ttie  Bi'itish  autliorities.  nevertheless,  as  Mr.  Lament  and  Mr. 
Morrow  truihfuily  explain,  it  was  a  crisis  slowly  but  sttrcly 
reaching  tlie  br.'.il:nct  i>oint. 

Weil,  w-e  are  hero  today  setting  in  motion  a  train  of  events 
wia  se  consequences,  believe  mo.  Senators,  will  come  back  to 
some  of  us  a'^  a  boll  out  of  tlie  blue:  but  it  will  be  only  the 
crisis  that  will  have  been  slowly  but  surely  reaching  the 
b;eaking  point  from  the  action  we  take  here  on  this  joint 
resolution. 

To  return  to  the  rifle  story: 

The  British  Government  made  one  more  public  protest 
"that  for  political  if  no  other  reasons,  they  cannot  under- 
take the  manufacturing  of  rifles  in  the  United  States,"  and 
tnen  collapsed  and  bought  out  the  rifle  companies.  Of 
course  it  was  a  violation  of  our  neutrality,  but  what  else 
could  they  do?  Every  important  interest,  apparently,  in 
New  York,  was  hooked  in  these  companies — banks  even  be- 
yond their  leaal  limit. 

Of  course,  this  raises  another  question  that  does  not  seem 
to  be  touched  on  in  the  Morgan  cables.  Where  was  the 
United  States  Goveinment  all  this  time?  Who  satisfied  the 
British  Government  that,  after  all.  there  would  not  be  a 
"P'jlitical  reason"  keeping  them  from  manufacturing  rifles 
in  the  United  States?  Could  it  be  that  the  ramifications  of 
this  thing  were  too  important  for  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  resist,  .iust  as  they  were  too  strong  for  the  Bnti.sh? 
And.  oddly  enouch,  as  it  turned  out.  the  British  Government 
did  not  get  hooked,  after  all.  Who  did  get  hooked?  It  was 
our  own  good  old  friend  Uncle  Sam  who  finally  tasted  the 
hook.  It  was  not  the  Brltr^h  Governm.ent  that  were  gouged 
by  the  munitions  in.ikers  and  their  bankers  for  S47.000.000. 
Yi  u  might  have  suspected  that,  in  the  first  place,  might 
you  not?  As  even  Morgan  admitted,  it  was  an  unfair  settle- 
ment, but  what  d.florence  did  it  make?  The  United  States 
bought  the  plants  from  England  as  soon  as  we  entered  the 
war.  ThfU.  of  course,  we  were  stuck  with  them  and  had  to 
u^f  them  to  equip  our  troops  with  Enfield  nfles,  despite  the 
serious  objection  of  the  Army  authorities.  Again,  perhaps 
It  was  a  Treasury  matter.  So  we  liad  to  equip  soldiers  we 
GU.t:ht  never  to  have  sent  with  rifles  we  never  wanted  to  use, 
mado  in  plants  we  never  intended  to  own. 

This  apparently  trifimg  bit  of  uncontrolled  arms  business 
turned  out  to  be  a  humiliation  to  both  the  BritK^h  and  the 
American  Governments.  It  was  a  humiliation.  Tlie  British 
were  compelled,  a.-;ainst  their  express  declaration,  to  go  into 
munitions  manufacturing  here,  and  to  pay  $47,000,000  for 
wh.at  they  did  not  want  and  could  not  use.  Perhaps  they 
may  have  hoped  to  get  bailed  out  by  the  United  States,  but 
I  suppose  they  could  not  have  been  sure;  not  then.  Any- 
way, the  American  Government  was  compelled  to  buy  these 
plants  that  it  did  net  want,  either,  and  use  them  to  equip 
its  troops  With  a  type  of  arms  seriously  objected  to  by  its 
own  commanders. 

Newton  D.  Baker.  Secretary  of  War  from  1916  to  1921,  told 
in  his  article,  Why  We  Went  to  War.  that — 

We  were  abl;-  to  buy  a  British-owned  factory,  built  in  th'o  coun- 
try after  the  W'.)rld  War  bei.'an,  and  m  idilied  the  Enlicld,  with 
uli  c!i  the  Briti,-h  were  armed,  to  our  needs. 

This  article  was  quoted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Barkley]  on  October  19,  1939  t Congressional  Record, 
p.  606 ». 

The  point  is  that  these  things  have  ramifications.  They 
have  consequences  we  do  not  foresee.  We  cannot  expand 
plant  and  debt  and  then  suddenly  try  to  cut  off  the  only  way 
of  carrying  that  debt,  whether  it  is  the  British  Government 
tliat  tries  to  cut  it  off  by  canceling  contracts  or  the  Ameri- 
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can  Government  that  tries  to  cut  It  off  by  embargoes  or  loan 

bans. 

The  draft  of  a  cable  by  one  of  the  Morgan  partners  tells 
the  story  in  a  nut.'^hell.  It  is  particularly  interesting  because 
it  was  a  draft  cable.  It  was  slightly  modified  before  it  was 
sent  to  England.  But  when  some  Morgan  partner  said  som.e 
of  these  things  about  the  consequences  of  cancelation  cf  the 
rifle  contracts,  he  said  something  we  all  know,  but  only 
inadvertently  write  down.     This  io  it: 

M.,reover.  it  may  not  be  averse  to  call  attention  to  a  growing 
feeling  of  Irritation  in  this  country  at  what  is  considered  by  many 
as  un\varrantable  mtcrlerenco  with  commerce  and  the  mails,  and 
perhaps  an  augmentation  of  such  feeling  consequent  upon  such 
canrelatious.  ^Senate  Munitions  Committee  Rept.  No.  944,  pt.  6, 
p.  84.) 

The  following  extremely  interesting  and  important  testi- 
mony was  given  on  that  little  sentence: 

Mr.  Lamont    What  of  it? 

Mr.  Raushf.nbush  Nothing  more  of  It  than  an  admission  that 
at  this  one  time  there  was,  at  least  in  the  opinion  of  somebody 
liere  111  your  company  •  •  •  a  definite  connection  between  the 
financial  diplomacy  and  foreign  diplomatic  relations.  He  saw  that 
if  the  State  Department  ran  the  kind  cf  diplomacy  that  asked  the 
British  to  do  certain  things  and  not  to  do  certain  other  things, 
and  at  that  same  time  there  was  an  augmentation  of  outrage  of 
feeling  resulting  from  their  cancelation  of  the  rifle  contracts,  such 
a  pel  cy  m.ight  stick:  we  might  really  back  up  such  a  policy  Instead 
of  writing  notes  about  it. 

Mr.  L1M0NT  All  that  amounts  to  is  that  the  fellow  that  WTOte 
that  particular  sentence  in  the  draft  cable  •  •  •  h.nd  that  par- 
ticular fact  in  mind  at  that  time.     •      •      •     (Nq    944,  pt.  6,  p.  85  ) 

Of  course  he  had  the  fact  in  mind.  We  all  have  that  fact 
in  mind.  We  know  that  we  cannot  successfully  run  two  na- 
tional policies  at  once.  We  know  that  a  house  divided  can- 
not stand.  We  know  that  we  cannot  with  the  right  hand  of 
cur  national  pohcy  in  the  President  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment try  to  run  a  policy  of  neutrality,  and  with  the  left  hand 
in  our  great  industries  run  another.  That  is  what  this  joint 
resolution  says  it  is  going  to  do.  It  is  labeled  a  "neutrality 
act."  The  President  says  he  will  do  all  in  his  power  to 
stay  out  of  war.  or  words  to  that  effect.  I  would  rather  he 
would  say  he  will  stay  out  of  this  war  unless  somebody  docs 
so-and-so  to  us.  and  tell  us  just  what  that  so-and-so  is  going 
to  be. 

But  this  is  still  a  two-policy  resolution.  It  says  the  State 
Dcpartmicnt  will  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality,  but  the  great 
banks  and  the  great  industries — and,  note  this,  the  great 
labor  unions — will  pursue  a  policy  of  intervention.  That  is 
what  it  will  be — frank  intervention  in  this  war  by  these  three 
great  Influences — capital,  industry,  and  labor,  ultimately. 

How  long  and  how  successfully  can  a  country  be  run  that 
is  divided  like  that,  with  two  completely  opposing  policies, 
both  being  carried  on  at  once?  Senators  know  we  cannot 
get  away  with  that  forever,  any  more  than  we  could  do  it  in 
1915  and  1916. 

We  cannot  forever  do  one  thing  with  our  right  hand  and 
at  the  same  time  try  to  undo  it  with  our  left.  Sooner  or 
later  the  day  is  bound  to  come  when  the  two  hands  must 
join.  Sooner  or  later  those  two  policies  must  be  joined  one 
way  or  the  other,  now  as  then.  Either  the  two  hands  will 
join  on  neutrality,  and  the  British  Government  will  be,  as 
the  cable  says,  "adversely  and  seriously  affected"  and  our- 
selves with  it,  or  the  State  Department  will  have  to  join  the 
munitions  makers. 

There  is  another  very  interesting  phrase  in  this  cable — 
and  this  part  was  actually  sent: 

Important  and  influential  interests,  financially  and  commer- 
cially, are  conctrned  in  all  these  companies,  either  as  shareholders, 
noteholders,  or    (general)    creditors.     (Pt.  6,  p.  84  ) 

Of  course  they  were.  We  are  setting  in  motion  something 
that  Will  equally  involve  "important  and  influential  inter- 
ests"; not  alone,  mind  you,  financial  and  commercial,  but 
agricultural  and  labor  as  well.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
when  the  vast  orders  are  out,  and  our  ban — if  we  make  a 
real  one — against  British  borrowing  threatens  to  destroy,  or 
appears  to  threaten  to  destroy.  Great  Britain's  ability  to  go 
through  with  her  contracts,  to  go  on  purchasing  the  vast 
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oveipxrandrd  amounts  of  all  ccmmcd.ties?  What  will 
happ  n  thn;''  Th- n  will  'hert-  hl'  Jy  iinpcrMp.t  and  in"u- 
cnt:al  interests,  linancial.  commercial,  agricultural,  and 
labor,  pressing  us  to  take  ano'mr  -s'cp — an  ea:^:ng  of  Eng- 
land 5  financial  .stnnti'ncy?  OI  cours-  there  will  be,  and  of 
(ouire  we  shall  have  to  do  it.  Neither  C^njaes.s  nor  the 
President  operates  m  a  vacuum.  What,  indeed.  Is  a  govern- 
ment but  the  sum  ar:d  pr'-duct  cl  all  thf  important  and 
inilu'-nual  intt Tf'its  among  its  purple?  And  what  other  im- 
portant and  influential  interests  are  there  besidco  fmancial, 
fomm-'^rcial.  apncultural.  and  labor  inttrc>>t.s'' 

And  as  I  said  only  the  other  day  the  issue  will  not  be 
poac*  or  war  thr-n  any  more  than  it  is  made  so  new.  Right 
up  to  the  end  it  will  b*^  "a  little  more  help."  ■■•vV'->  mu>t.  prc- 
vcnr  panic  at  hrm--  and  catastrophe  abroad."  a>  Secretary 
of  State  I*in5!np  p^'int^d  cut  to  the  President  in  his  famou.s 
letter  of  Septenib* :  6,  1915.  on  the  need  to  changr*  cur  loan 
polu-y. 

What  difTerence  does  it  makf  for  us  net  to  want  to  drift 
into  war  if  the  consequence  of  our  actions  inevitably  leads  in 
that  direction''  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  a  few  days  ago 
seemed  to  fe»'l  thnr  because  not  one  of  us  wants  to  take  a 
step  toward  war,  this  alune  is  proof  that  we  are  not  talcing 
a  step  tcwcird  war:  that  m  our  lack  of  desire  for  war  lies 
our  .safety  from  involvement  in  war.  I  cannot  see  it.  The 
consequence  of  mens  acts  has  never  borne  the  remotest 
connrction  with  thi--  intentions  of  those  acts.  Hell,  we  are 
t'^ki.  IS  paved  with  pood  intfntions.  Tlie  road  to  war  is 
netlimtr  but  one  long  series  of  good  intentions.  It  was  so  in 
1914  17      It  will  be  io  anain. 

IIiKh  resolve  to  stay  cut  of  war  is  goinc?  to  keep  U5  out 
of  war?  Mr.  Presidem.  resolve  today,  in  1939.  on  the  part 
of  Americans  and  their  Consrcss  to  stay  out  of  Europe's 
w.^r  1-^  no  hujher  than  wa^  the  rc.=olve  felt  and  expres,sed 
In  1914,  1915.  and  1916  by  Americaiis  and  their  Congress 
to  stay  out  of  wnr. 

I  tliiiik  we  cannot  afTord  to  allow  the  growth  of  a  hupie  arms 
tradi.'  IT  V  r.fial  \v,:r  trad'  .  I  think  we  cannot  afford  to  take 
the  n.^k  of  encoura^in;?  an  arms  boom.  I  think  we  cannot 
afTord  to  risk  the  sliKhtest  belligerent  credit  expansion.  I  do 
not  care  for  how  short  a  term  or  how  indirectly  contrr. .  d.  I 
th:nk  we  cannot  aficrd  to  have  a  war  boom  of  any  sort.  We 
ca::not  afford  to  have  excessue  orders  placed  and  leave  them 
hi'.nring  unfilled  and  perilotU';  ever  cur  indu-tiy  and  agri- 
culture. I  thiiik  W(>  have  to  sot  a  quota  of  normal  exports 
and  st:ck  to  it  I  dread  what  will  happen  otlu-rwi-e.  I 
dr^ad  the  day  when  all  th-'.-c  important  and  influential 
interests— wh;ch  v.-e  will  have  allowed  to  entangle  thcm- 
selve.",  with  the  Briti.^'i  cause — will  come  dcv.-n  on  u«;  and 
a-'k  for  more  help  to  England.  And  it  is  certain  that  tliey 
will,  not  once  bu*  t'.ni"  after  time,  each  time  requiring  more 
and  more  help  to  England,  each  time  making  it  more 
and  nio.re  duricilt  for  our  right  hand  to  resist  what  our 
left  hand  Ls  doine.     And  some  day  those  hards  will  join. 

Most  heartily  do  I  support  the  amendment  offerod  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  to  quota  our  trade  with  belligerents 
on  a  norn^al  peacetime  average,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
growth  of  a  huco  uncontrolled  war  boom  which  will  pull  this 
Nation  and  all  of  us  down  with  it  when  it  crashes,  as 
eventually  it  must. 

Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  go  on  record  as 
favcrini::  the  amendment  of  the  senior  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin 'Mr.  L.^  FoLLrrTEl. 

Once  again,  as  in  the  early  days  of  the  World  War.  the 
United  States  i.s  in  serious  daneer  of  experiencing  a  war  boom 
whioh  will  shake  the  foundations  of  American  economy.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  war  hbom  is  coming:  already  we  have  seen 
signs  of  it.  Steel  production  has  been  increased  and  inven- 
tories have  risen  considerably  in  anticipation  of  an  increased 
volume  of  business.  Although  as  yet  large  war  orders  may 
not  have  been  placed  in  this  country  by  England  and  France, 
there  is  little  doubt  that  industry  is  speculating  on  such 
pro.spcctive  orders  and  preparing  to  meet  them.  On  Sep- 
tember 5  the  so-called  war  babies  of  Wall  Street  rose  from 
5  to  20  points  on  the  basis  of  news  from  abroad.  Clearly, 
large-scale  orders  were  anticipated 


No  one  dL^likes  to  see  .-.igns  of  improvement  in  the  industrial 
activity  of  rhe  Nation,  for  certainly  at  the  present  time  busi- 
ne.-s  revival  and  increai,ed  production  are  among  the  coun- 
try's greatest  necessities.  But  increased  industrial  activity 
and  business  expan-ion  -liould  spring  from  natural  economic 
devtlopm.ents  and  not  from  purely  arliflcial  sources.  We  are 
heuded  down  a  dangerous  path  once  we  resort  to  such  un 
anfiCiul  st:n-!ulus  for  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  a.i  a 
war  boi  m.  Onci;  artificial  m.eans  are  resortod  to,  artificial 
mean';  must  be  u^ed  again  to  keep  the  w.^r  boom  going.  We 
ine\  itably  becom'!'  more  and  mcr-'  rio'-p!y  involved  and  cau  'ht 
in  a  trap  w^'  uncc;n.sc.GU.-,ly  set  for  ourselv\'^.  Seme  day  the 
war  bo'  m  must  end  and  we  all  know  it.  But  who  will  be 
wiU'ng  to  faoe  that  day?  Who  would  net  rather  seek  by  any 
m'ViH-  to  postpon-'  the  day  of  reckoning? 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  that  no  Senator  will  ri.'^  in  his 
place  and  sta^'e  that  the  coming  war  boom  will  b"  a  good  thing 
for  the  United  S'ates.  On  the  contrary.  I  am  .^ure  all  realize 
it  is  a  dungercuj  and  menacing  phenomenon.  All  are  unitod 
in  opposition  to  air  unlimi'ed  war  boom,  and  everyone  is  cer- 
tain that  prosperity  m.u^t  be  built  on  a  firmfr  foundation 
than  a  t^^m-porary  and  changeable  war  export  'rade. 

Yet.  as  I  see  it.  there  is  no  provision  in  the  pending  neu- 
trality legislation  against  an  unlimited  war  boom..  Are  we  to 
to.^s  the  problem  aside  lightly  and  close  our  minds  to  the 
facts  which  we  all  know  and  to  the  dire  consequence  we  all 
can  prophosy?  If  we  sleep  now.  we  may  awake  later  and 
find  It  is  too  late  to  prevent  the  inflation  of  American  econ- 
omy and  to  return  the  country  to  a  normal  state.  The  time 
to  halt  a  war  boom  is  now — not  after  the  war  boom  is  in  full 
swine  and  boyond  cur  control. 

Mr.  President.  Americans  must  choose  n  w  betv.een  fool's 
gold  and  a  sound  domestic  economy.  We  sr.ould  forego 
momentary  and  short-lived  profits  and  car-ftiUy  wcik  out  a 
policy  calculated  to  insure  the  long-run  interests  of  Anierica. 
Wo  cannot  afford  to  b"  swept  off  cur  feet  by  the  pres.surcs 
of  thf  instant,  and  b"eo,me  hcodlcss  of  our  future. 

At  present  the  b  .-^f  estimate  of  the  potential  purchasing 
power  of  England  and  France  shows  that  approximately 
$7  81':  000.000  is  evailable.  This  includes,  of  cour.^e.  the 
British  and  French  securities  in  this  country  which  could 
be  converted  into  ca>h  to  pay  for  purchases  here.  However, 
it  is  uncertain  to  what  extent  Britain  ar.d  France  wr.niid  be 
wiKinc  to  sell  the^e  securities.  We  wi  ro  told  that  England 
and  Fiance  could  not  pay  their  war  debts,  despite  the  fact 
that  these  'securities  were  held  by  tliem.  liud  it  seems  unlikely 
that  thf  y  will  now  de'^ire  to  financ^  purchases  in  this  country 
by  dlspo.^ing  of  all  their  holdings  if  they  can  induce  us  to 
finance  the  v.-ar  for  them. 

There  will  prob.ibly  be  just  cnourh  cash  to  start  a  rcr.l 
war  boom  m  this  country.  It  appears  veiy  unlikely  tli.it 
this  w~ar  boom  will  bo  able  to  contmuo  v.-ithout  the  extension 
of  credit  by  us.  But  once  a  war  boom  has  started  who  is 
v.'illing  to  take  a  stop  that  will  lead  to  dofla'ion  and  perhaps 
pr-^cipitate  a  panic''  Who  is  willing  to  biing  the  wheels  of 
industry  to  a  standstill?  May  not  the  pres.^ure  to  scrap 
cosh  and  carry  be  irresistible  by  1940? 

Many  Senators  have  gone  on  record  a~  opposing  any  exten- 
sion of  credit  to  belliccrent  governments,  and  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  question  their  sincerity,  We  also  have  the  Johnson 
Act  to  prevent  such  loans.  But  if  we  have  '0  choo.^e  between 
the  de\ii  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  between  extending  credit  or 
facing  the  severe  con^:equences  of  a  contracting  economy 
due  to  the  cuitailment  of  foreign  orders  it  may  be  easier 
to  follow  the  line  of  least  resistance  and  extend  credit.  Once 
we  have  had  the  busir.ess  and  reaped  the  profits  it  will  be 
a  thousand  times  harder  to  see  the  trado  vani.-^h  and  sec 
the  merchants  of  Argentina  or  the  busine.',,=:men  of  Canada 
benefit.  Now,  before  the  trade  has  actually  developed,  it  is 
much  easier  to  held  our  war  trade  to  normal.  Lot  us  be- 
ware that  we  are  not  faced  in  1940  with  the  same  dilomnia 
Secretary  of  Slate  Lansimt  faced  on  September  6.  1915. 
when  he  wrote  a  letter  to  President  Wilson  which  tells  the 
story  of  what  happened  in  1914  and  1915.     The  letter  reads: 

My  Diap.  Mr  PRESIDF^fT:  Dcubtirc^":  Secrptnrv  McAdon  ha.  dls- 
cu^cd   with  yuu    the   uecf.«ny   01   Qoawug    Go\erumerit   loar..s   for 
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the  bolHgrrpnt  nation.=  which  are  purcha.^ins  such  prrat  quantities 
of  goods  m  this  cnuniry,  in  order  to  avoid  a  .serious  financial 
Htuatic  n  wlUcli  will  not  only  afTect  them  IduI  tins  rountry  as  well. 

Briefly,  the  situation,  as  I  under.-tand  it.  Is  thl.s:  Since  Decem- 
ber 1.  1914.  to  June  30,  1915,  our  export.s  have  exceeded  our 
Imports  by  nearly  a  billion  dollars,  and  it  Is  estimated  tliat  the 
rxec.s.s  will  be  from  July  1  to  December  31,  1915,  a  billiun  and 
three-quarters  Thus  for  the  year  1915  the  cxcci>4>  will  be  approxl- 
in.itely  two  and  n  half  billions  of  dollars. 

It  is  e'itm-'.ated  that  the  European  banks  have  about  three  and 
one-half  biHi-ns  of  dollars  in  gold  in  their  vaults.  To  withdraw 
any  considviable  amount  would  di.'-astr(.u.--ly  affect  the  credit  of 
tlu'  European  nations  and  tlic  con.sLquence  would  be  a  general 
.•-tate  of  baiiicruptcy. 

If  tJie  European  countries  cannot  find  means  to  pay  for  the 
excess  of  poods  .sold  to  them  over  tlio^e  purchased  from  them, 
they  will  have  to  stop  buying  and  our  present  export  trade  will 
shrink  proportionately  The  result  would  be  rt  stncticn  of  outputs, 
Industrial  depression,  idle  capital,  and  idle  labor,  numerous  fail- 
ures, financial  demoralization,  and  general  unrest  and  sutTenng 
amon;?  the  labcrir.g  classes. 

Probably  a  billion  and  three-quarters  of  the  excess  of  European 
purcliases  can  be  taken  care  of  by  the  sale  of  American  securities 
held  In  Europe  and  by  tlie  transfer  of  trade  balances  of  oriental 
countries,  but  that  will  leave  three-quarters  of  a  billion  to  be 
met  in  some  otlier  way  Furthermore,  even  if  that  is  arranged. 
we  will  have  to  face  a  more  serious  situation  In  January  1916  as 
the  American  securities   held    abroad   will   have    been   exhausted. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  McAdoo  is  convinced,  and  I  atjree  with 
him.  that  there  Is  only  one  means  of  avoiding  this  situation, 
which  would  so  seriously  affect  economic  conditions  In  this  coun- 
try, and  that  is  the  flrtatinn  of  large  bond  is.sues  by  the  bellig- 
erent governments.  Our  financial  restitutions  have'  the  money 
to  loan  and  wish  to  do  so  On  account  of  the  preat  balance  of 
trade  m  our  favor,  the  proceeds  of  these  loans  would  be  expended 
liere.  The  result  would  be  a  maintenance  rf  the  credit  of  the 
borrowing  nations  based  on  their  gold  reserve,  a  continuance  of 
our  commerce  at  its  present  volume,  and  industrial  activity,  with 
the  consequent  employment  of  capital  and  labor  and  national 
prosp  'rity 

Tlie  d.fficuUy  l.-— and  this  is  what  Sf^cretary  McAdoo  cnme  to  see 
me  about  -that  the  Government  early  in  the  war  announced  that 
n  considered  v.ar  luans  to  be  contrary  to  the  true  spirit  of  neti- 
trality,  A  derlaraticn  to  this  e'T.ct  was  given  to  the  pre.ss  about 
August  15,  hi  14  by  Spcve'ary  Brynn.  The  language  is  as  follows- 
"In  the  Judgmrnt  of  this  Ciovernment,  loans  bv  American  bank- 
ers to  any  foreign  nation  at  war  is  inconsistent  with  the  true 
spii-il  of  neutrality." 

In  October  1914,  afer  a  ccnferenre  with  you.  I  gave  my  im- 
pressions to  certain  New  York  banliers  In  reference  to  credit  "loans, 
but  the  general  statement  remained  unatTe(  led.  In  draftms  the 
letter  of  January  20.  1915.  to  Senator  S'one  I  sought  to  leave  a 
broad  statement  and  to  explain  merely  the  reasons  for  distinguish- 
ing between  general  icau'^  and  credit  loans.  However.  Mr.  Bry.in 
thought  It  well  to  repeat  the  August  deelara'ioti  and  it  appears  in 
the  first  sentence  of  division  13  of  the  latter,  copy  of  which  I 
enclose 

On  Marrh  31.  1915.  another  press  statement  was  given  out  from 
tlie  Department,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"The  State  D-^partment  has  from  time  to  time  received  informa- 
tion directly  or  indirectly  to  the  effect  that  belligerent  nations  had 
arrang.  d  with  bank.s  m  the  United  States  for  credits  in  various 
sum.,-;  While  loar.s  to  beiUgerer.ts  have  been  disapproved,  this 
Governme!it  hn^^  not  felt  that  it  was  Ju:n;fied  in  interposing 
objection  to  the  credit  arrangements  whirh  have  been  brought 
to  its  attention.  It  has  neither  approved  tliese  nor  di.sapproved — 
it  has  sunply  taken  no  action  in  the  premises  and  expressed  no 
cpirucn  " 

Manifestly,  the  Government  has  comm.itted  itself  to  the  policy  of 
dl-scouragement  of  general  leans  to  belligerent  governments.  The 
practical  reasons  for  the  policy  at  the  time  we  adopted  it  were 
sound,  but  basing  it  on  the  ground  that  loans  are  inconsistent 
with  the  trtie  spirit  of  neutrality  Is  now  a  source  of  eu:barrassment. 
This  latter  grtjund  is  as  strong  today  as  it  was  a  year  ago.  while 
the  practical  reasons  for  discouraging  loans  have  largely  dis- 
appeared We  liave  mere  money  than  we  can  use  Pcptilar 
sympathy  has  become  crystalli/x-d  In  favor  of  one  or  another  of 
the  belligeretits  to  such  atr  extent  that  the  ptirrhase  of  bonds 
would  111  110  way  Increase  the  bltterne.s.s  of  iJartisanship  or  cause  a 
possibly  serious  situatlcn 

Now.  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  face  to  face  with  what  appears 
to  be  a  critical  cccncmic  situation,  which  can  only  be  relieved 
apparently  by  th..;"  investment  of  Aiiierican  cr;:ital  in  foreign  loans 
to  be  used  In  liquidating  the  er.crm.ous  balance  of  trade  in  favor 
of  the  United  Stales. 

C\in  we  afford  to  let  a  declaration  as  to  our  conception  of  the 
true  spirit  of  neutrality  made  m  the  first  days  of  the  war  stand  in 
the  way  of  our  national  interests  which  seem  to  be  seriously 
threatened'^ 

If  we  cannot  nfTori  to  do  this,  hew  are  we  to  explain  away  the 
declaraticn  and  maintain  a  sembL.ncc  of  consistency? 

My  opliuon  is  that  we  ought  to  allow  tiie  loans  to  be  made  for 
our  own  good,  and  I  have  been  seeking  some  means  of  harmcnlr.lng 
our  policy.  S3  ur.rcnditici:ally  arnounced  with  the  flotation  of 
general  loans.     As  yet  I  liave  found  no  solution  to  the  problem. 


Secretary  McAdoo  considirs  that  the  situation  Is  becoming  acute 
and  that  something  should  be  done  at  once  to  avoid  the  disastrous 
results  which  will  follow  a  continuance  of  the  jjrcsent  policy. 
Faithfully   yours, 

RoBKKT  Lansing. 

Mr.  Pi-esident.  a  war  boom  will  injure,  not  aid,  American 
industry.  Additional  plant  facilities  will  be  built,  dies  will 
be  cast,  huge  investments  will  be  made,  which  later  on  will 
only  be  a  burden.  There  will  be  no  use  for  the  new  ma- 
chines which  have  been  ordered,  built,  and  installed  once 
the  foreign  market  collapses,  as  it  must  eventually.  After 
the  war  the  depression  will  return,  and  return  magnified 
many  times.  Those  engaged  in  manufacturing  European 
war  good.s  will  be  thrown  out  of  employment,  and  the  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  United  States  will  experience  severe  dis- 
location. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  agriculture  will 
not  remain  unharmed.  As  in  the  last  war,  production  will 
be  greatly  expanded  and  geared  to  European  war  needs. 
Submarginal  land  will  be  brought  under  cultivation,  and 
America  will  produce  far  more  than  she  can  ever  consume 
at  home.  After  the  war,  the  farm  problems  that  have  been 
present  ever  since  1920  will  be  intensified.  The  transition 
to  a  normal  agriculture  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
The  farmers,  as  is  true  of  industry,  are  bound  to  suffer  in 
the  long  run  from  an  uncontrolled  war  boom. 

I  fear  that  those  vv'ho  are  unwilling  to  take  action  to  stop 
the  approaching  inflation  are  saddling  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  as  great  a  burden  as  if  they  were  to 
appropriate  bilhons  of  dollars  without  rhyme  or  reason. 
The  American  people  must  pay  for  a  war  boom  because  of 
greatly  increased  prices  in  this  country  caused  by  increased 
foreign  demand.  Speculation  and  profiteering  may  send 
prices  .'■kyrocketing  even  higher.  The  people  of  America, 
I  say,  will  have  to  pay  for  this  war  boom,  for  they  will 
have  to  accept  a  lowered  standard  of  living.  They  will  be 
undcrwTiting  in  part  the  cost  of  the  war. 

Not  only  are  drastic  price  increases  certain  once  the  war 
boom  gets  under  way  but  the  problems  of  international 
trade  and  finance  will  become  hopelessly  complicated. 
Ninety  to  ninety-five  percent  of  the  world's  gold  will  be  on 
the  American  Continent,  and  Europe  will  not  be  able  to 
finance  her  trade.  After  the  war,  this  country  will  have 
to  accept  great  quantities  of  goods  from  Europe  which  will 
compete  with  American  manufacturers.  Otherwise,  there 
will  be  no  means  of  offsetting  Eu'-ope's  unfavorable  balance 
of  trade,  and  international  finance  will  be  in  a  knot  which 
v^ill  take  economists  years  to  unravel. 

The  United  States,  in  cultivating  the  uncertain  European 
m.arket,  will  probably  imperil  her  relations  with  customers 
nearer  at  home.  Americans  might  neglect  the  opportunities 
for  trade  with  Latin  Anierica  in  their  concern  over  European 
maikets  and  higher  prices,  and  sell  Latin  America  merchan- 
dise of  a  strictly  second-rate  character.  This  would  be  a 
short-sighted  course,  and  would  certainly  not  promote  Amer- 
ica's economic  interests. 

Mr.  President,  a  large  war  boom  will  assist  America's  econ- 
omy in  no  way  whatsoever.  It  will  require  costly  alterations 
and  reorganizations  in  industry;  agriculture  will  be  encour- 
aged to  expand  beyond  the  capacity  of  America  to  consume. 
More  important  irresistible  economic  forces  may  be  unloosed 
that  will  make  America  no  longer  master  of  her  own  destiny. 
To  foster  and  keep  ahve  the  war  boom  we  may  have  to  sacri- 
fice all  cur  hopes  and  ideals.  We  may  be  caught  in  such  a 
position  that  we  can  no  longer  do  what  our  reason  dictates. 
Perhaps  wo  shall  be  in  a  similar  situation  to  that  outlined  by 
Walter  Hmes  Page  in  March  1917  when  he  stated: 

Perhaps  our  going  to  war  Is  the  only  way  In  which  our  present 
pieemmtnt  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

The  best  speech  I  could  possibly  make  in  support  of  the 
La  Follette  normal-trade  amendment  is  an  extract  from  the 
address  of  Prcs  dent  Roosevelt  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on 
August  14,  1936.    I  quote: 

Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  !\  war  market  may  give 
ln-imen.se  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It  pro- 
duces disaster.     It  was  the  pro^^psct  of  war  pioSts  that  made  our 
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farmrrs  In  thr  W>*t  plow  up  prairii^  land  thnt  should  never  have 
been  pl(iw>-d  hut  ?(h^'u:rl  hiiv  bte;.  iiU  lor  ^r.i/.;ni,'  catlie  Today  we 
nrc  reupinif  tin-  hfir\eat  ti  ihisp  .var  pnflu-  m  the  di;st  storms  which 
liave  dev.ista'fd  thn!,<>  w.ir-p!rw(d  r<re:is 

It  was  the  prusptTt  nt  war  protit.s  that  cau'-d  the  extension  rf 
moii':p«;ly  and  unjusdhed  frp-.mf-Aoi:  ci  indu-try  ai.d  a  price  level  >o 
high  thnt  the  nurir.al  rt In'ionshlp  betwe>"n  debtor  and  creditor  was 
de!-lroycd 

N<  v>Tt!:ele<.s  if  war  shiiij'.d  b'-'Mk  '".it  ap'iin  In  anrthrr  rontinrnt, 
let  us  n.,t  blii.k  the  f;irt  that  wr  would  Iii.d  In  thi-  country  thou- 
tands  (if  Annr.can.-  who.  s»-ek::'.c  inimediat','  riches— fools'  gold — 
i*tuld  attempt  to  hre.ik  down  cr  eviide  our  neutrality. 

Tlu-y  would  tell  you--  and  unfortunately  thfir  views  would  get 
wide  publicity-  that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  othf-r  artu  le  to  l).-ll'k'<T'  n:  nations,  the  unen.ployi  d  of 
America  would  all  f^nd  work  They  would  tell  you  that  If  they  could 
extend  credit  to  w..:Tini?  t.aticn.s  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the 
Unitel  S'ate«=  to  build  lu;nieh  aT;d  factories  and  pay  our  debts.  They 
would  ti'll  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the  trade  of 
thf  worltl 

It  would  be  hard  t<  rt  si5t  that  clamor:  it  would  be  hard  for  n-.ar.y 
Americans.  I  fear,  to  lock  beyond  to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties, 
the  lU'Vltable  day  of  revkor.ir.^  tha'  comes  from  a  f.il>o  [jro-p^rity 
To  refi.-.'  the  clamor  of  th..t  freed  if  war  should  come,  would  lequire 
the  unswcrvinp  .nipport  of  all  Am.  rlcarus  whn  l..ve  peace 

If  we  face  the  choice  ot  profit-,  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  an.«wer — 
must  answer  "we  (l.vn.-,-  ptM,.'  '  It  i..,  the  duty  of  .ill  of  us  to 
enc:  urace  such  a  brrty  of  publ.c  c  pinicn  In  th's  country  that  the 
an-wer  will  be  cltar  and  for    ol  prai  tical  purpo-es  unarumovis 

Mr.  Pr'^.sdcnt.  I  appeal  to  all  Senati")rs  who  are  aaain»t 
tying  up  []i>-  American  economy  to  a  temporary,  artificial 
toiiifin  war  niark.f.  to  .support  the  amendment  offered  bv 
the  Senator  from  Wu-eon^in  to  quota  our  trade  to  belhgerent 
nation-  on  a  nnr;nal  peacetime  basis.  His  amend:ncnt 
would  permit  rxpariM.in  over  last  year's  export  trade  to  the 
now  be.hgirent  nations,  which  would  be  healtiiy  for  our 
economy,  but  would  prevent  the  development  of  a  huK^  un- 
controlled wiir-irade  bcom,  wh.ch  can  only  md  di.-astroiLsly 
for  u> 

Mr  DOWNEY  Mr.  Picidenf.  I  desire  only  bn..  fiy  to 
comim  nt  upon  the  quota  amendment  otlored  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  L.a  FotLETTE:.  and  upon  hii  able  :.pecch 
siipporling  thit  amaidment. 

I  des.re,  in  the  f\r^l  p'.a".'.  to  make  tl;c  pent  thcit, 
miotic  as  is  hi-,  statement  with  respect  to  the  dancer  to  the 
American  Union,  so  far  a.^  I  know,  every  eccnoinist  of  in- 
teprify  and  ability  in  the  United  States  suppoit.s  his  views. 
In  oth.M-  words,  every  econom.ist  says  that  by  the  passage 
of  this  measure  we  are  openin;,'  wide  the  pate  to  the  pos.si- 
bility  of  a  most  destruc'ive  and  unfortunate  war  boom,  with 
the  most  unhappy  consi  quenct.-  at  the  end. 

If  there  wore  a  creator  amount  of  time  allocated  I  .should 
like  to  read  from  mimy  of  the  noted  economists  supporting 
the  thesis  of  the  S.  nator  from  Wiscon^^m.  but  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  tha'.  and  I  therefore  ask  ptMmi-ssion  to  in- 
sert m  the  REeorD  as  part  of  my  renuirks.  without  reading, 
excerpts  from  Jerome  Fiank's  bock.  Save  America  Firs't! 
abundantly  supporting;  by  quotations,  fact  and  theory,  the 
speech  made  and  the  amendment  presenitd  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    <Mr. 
Witiiout  ob.uction    it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Th.-e  fore:k;n-'.»ar  purchases  are  brin^  made  in  considerr.ble  part 
with  the  poin  we  hav,-  bct-n  buyliii;  from  other  couuTies  Ai  y -nc 
t.)  uh  <m  su.  h  fvireien  s^il-s  vields  :;:iv  fe.  line  cf  ..-  urince  as  to 
our  eiidurii!!,;  presp.Tity  is  amr./i-ic!v  short-.vik;hted  For  If  we 
continue  to  receive  much  more  gold  from  abroad"  we  shall  soon  own 
so  lar.'c  a  pcrt.on  of  the  worlds  g.  Id  supply  iwe  now  have  $12  000- 
O'V-,  ooo  ou'  <f  a  world  to'al  of  twenty-seven  biilion.M  that  all  other 
countries  will  b^^  obh^fcd  forever  m  sclf-prctection  to  disconT-uc 
the  u.--e  of  gold  as  a  st.mdard  of  value  cr  a  ba.se  fcr  th.-  medium 
of  exchange.  When  and  if  that  happens  gold  will  have  onlv  a  few 
minor  u  es  And  while  w  si. all  ui.rioubtecily  have  an  ample  s;ip. 
ply  rf  dental  iMlii^.trs  and  wedding  rinR>=.  the  valu»  of  our  liu  -  sv-ck 
of  gold  will  be  alniist  nothing.  Our  foreign  sales  tn  exchange  for 
poki  wi.I  then  prove  to  be  as  illusory  as  cur  earlier  sales  for 
worthlc::.  fo-eign  loans  Once  more  we  will  have  given  oui"  kooUs 
awav  t.    Europe 

S.iles  and  credits  ba.sed  on  fcreipn-owned  American  securities 
rou.'-l  1:!-'  lor  qui'e  a  p'-ri^.d  Tlv:v-,o  purchases,  however,  would 
produiv  an  urhoalthv  boom  which  would  be  followed  bv  another 
s:ck.  :.;:.i;  collaps*^  unless  m-anwhile  we  worked  out  the' problems 
of  cur  domes:  ic  economy.  But  m  a  boom  ume  it  is  pecuUarlv 
difficult  to  persuade  men  to  think  of  ways  to  meet  the  Inevit-able 
(lepres;>iua. 


pcssi- 


HiLL    m    the    chair). 


The  depres-slon  sure  to  follow  the  res-oa^Ion  cf  thof:e  war  pur- 
ch.u^os  could  be  temporarily  averted  if  a  wdrld  war  were  then  in 
prey  e.'is — and  we  entered  that  war  In  short,  tin  re  is  the  gravest 
dani?er  that,  unless  we  deliborately  and  intelligently  choose  an 
alternative  course,  we  mav  now  be  at  the  b«g:niung  of  anoth.T 
iyi4-2y   cycle.      (Jerome    Frank.    Save   Anieric.t    First,    pp.    137-136) 

•  •••••• 

If  we  are  to  stay  out  of  the  next  European  w.-ir  the  only  safe 
policy  is  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  preparations  for  war 

•  •••••« 
Every  student  rf  our  conduct  prior  to  our  entry  Into  the  la=;t  w.ir 

agrees  that  nonpartuipation  was  made  all  but  impossible  becau-^e 
of  cur  previous  hu^e  shipments  to  the  belligerents  Lloyd  George 
and  Tardieu  were  both  sure  that  our  war  trade  would  make  it 
impossible  for  u-^  to  preserve  our  neutrality,  and  that  it  was  only  a 
question  of  time  before  we  would  Join  En:;!and  and  France  And 
there  h  only  an  artificial  distii^ctlon  between  huge  s.iles  to  bolUgpr- 
ents  after  they  declare  war  and  v.h'-n  they  are  approachliig  war. 
The  .same  forces  arr-  row  a'  work  that  were  (^perat.vc  in   1914    17 

Nn;  if  we  seriou.slv  propose  to  stay  out  <  f  the  next  European  wa-, 
We  need  now  to  take  ste[>;  to  reduc'  oiir  expoits  We  nei  d  now- 
to  go  in  for  relative  sell -^ufSclency  and  to  develop  for  ourselves 
the  rif'hes  of  lair  own  continent 

Mr  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President.  I  repeat,  and  I  challene.-' 
contradictirn,  that  .so  far  as  I  know  every  other  reputable 
economist  in  the  United  Slates  ]<  warning  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  Uiutrd  States  and  the  Members  of  Conpress  that 
we  are  pr^s.'^ibly  inau':ruratin?,  by  the  passace  of  this  measure, 
a  frenzied  war  trade  that  may  carry  us  into  a  factitious  pro.->- 
peiity  and  leave  us  at  the  end  standmc  on  tiie  abyss  of  an 
economic  disaster  deeper  than  that  of  1929. 

I  wish  to  say  .somcthintr  new  Mr  Pr  .od-nt,  without  any 
invidious  meaning,  because  I  do  b(  lieve  tiiai  Senators  do  net 
thorou^ihlv  c(jmpr.hend  what  th"y  a'-e  do;ng:  We  are  pa-ssing 
over  to  B'ltish  and  Fiench  leaders  the  control  of  our  economy. 
When  we  meet  in  session  here  next  January  Senators  will  not 
be  able  tfT>  etually  to  plan  economic  reforms  for  the  United 
States.  We  will  not  know  how  to  rationalize  our  disbur.st - 
ment^.  our  deficits,  and  cur  relief  payments,  becau.se  by  the 
passace  oi  this  measure  we  will  have  put  it  cut  of  our  power 
to  know  what  our  future  economy  is  tn  be.  Judesnc  bv  the 
w,.r  years  from  1914  to  1913  it  mav  be  that  Great  Britain 
and  France  m.iv  spend  S2.0U0  000.000.  $.i. 000,000  000 
$4,000,000,000.  yes,  $5,000,000,000  a  year  in  the  purcha.'^e  of 
war  materials.  If  they  do  that  Mr.  Pre-id-'nt.  we  are  headed 
for  a  d  sastrous  inflation  and  a  frenzied  boom,  and  it  will 
then,  bo  the  decision  of  British  and  French  leaders  to  cut  off 
those  purchases  whenever  and  howver  they  desire,  regard- 
les.~  of  the  demoralizing  con.;equences  to  our  business  struc- 
ture. It  may  be  that  6  months  from  now  3.000.000,  4.000,000, 
5.000  000  Am-rican  workers  w.ll  be  wuikmti  m  laciones  pr(,-' 
duc.ng  w,ar  materials  for  the  British  and  French.  It  may 
be  thai  in  a  smrle  day  pnue  v  ill  come  suddenlv  and  unex- 
pec'tdly.  Or-  it  m.ay  be  that  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  the 
orders  may  be  cut  off,  or  such  orders  may  continue  for  years. 

I  say  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  I  sav  it  with  snU-mnity 
I  dreadfully  apprehend  the  condition  that  we.  as  Mtmbeis 
of  the  Senate  ol  the  United  Slates,  are  helping  to  create 
by  throwme  down  the  bar.s  to  a  war  trade  whose  kmd, 
amount,  and  duration  we  cannot  hope  to  anticipate. 

Mr.  President,  read,  if  you  please,  the  .^tatomont,s  of  col- 
umnist.s  of  An>ci.ca  today.  Some  of  them  sav  that  we  will 
have  a  dim.inution  of  our  favorable  trade  balance  Some 
say  that  we  ma^t  exp-ct  great  war  purchase^  with  a  great 
war  boom.  The  truth  is  none  of  tl^.em  can  know  what  will 
happen.  When  th-^  pending  legi.^-lation  is  once  passed  there 
will  be  only  a  li.mited  nu.mber  of  men  who  will  know  what  is 
to  happ'-n  to  the  American  eccnomv.  Will  the  Chi^f  Ex-cu- 
tivo  of  the  United  Stato.^  or  you  genii- m.en.  be  among  that 
number^  You  will  not.  it  will  b-  British  and  Fiench 
statesmen.  And  we  here.  Senators  of  the  United  S'ates  by 
the  passage  of  this  measure  will  be  turning  over  to  foreign 
governments  Lhe  con'r.jl  of  our  economv.  and  makm^  it  im- 
possible for  us  to  rationalize  and  work  ou'  anv  decent  ^scheme 
of  relief,  any  sound  reduction  of  cur  deficit,  and  any  solution 
of  msccurity  and  unemploym.enr. 

Mr.  President.  !a-t  spring  a  body  of  experts  presented 
data  covering  the  business  cf  this  Nation  at  a  hearing  before 
the  Temporary-  National  Economic  Committee,  before  which 
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were  called  the  great  industrialLsts,  bankers,  and  economists 
of  the  Nation.  The  investigation  extended  over  a  period  of 
months.  It  considered  data  collected  by  statisticians  ever  a 
number  of  years.  Such  data  revealed  a  hazardous  condition 
in  our  economy  beyond  exaggeration.  There  is  not  opportun- 
it:)-  here  now  to  discuss  lhe  findings,  but  I  challenge  any  Sena- 
tor who  ha.s  read  them  to  deny  that  they  indicate  a  weakened 
and  .-hivenng  economy,  an  economy  which  we.  Mr.  President, 
w.ll  n  quire  all  our  intelligence,  patience,  and  tolerance  .safely 
to  carry  through  under  a  free  government  and  a  capitalistic 
economy. 

In  the  face  of  our  disastrous  condition,  with  the  ship  of 
star  ;i;mo.>;t  sinklTig  in  its  own  harbor,  we  are  sailing  into 
the  hu.'Ticanes  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Brilii;h 
and   Fiench  Cab. nets. 

I  should  like  to  challenge  any  proponent  of  the  pending 
mea.ure  to  rise  and  state  if  he  has  any  way  of  knowing  the 
am.unt  of  war  orders  that  will  come  from  Britain  and 
Fiance.  Does  he  know  whether  those  war  orders  will  give 
us  a  billion  dollars  a  year  favorable  trade  balance,  S2.000,- 
000.000,  S3.000.00f)  000  $4,000,000,000.  $5,000,000,000?  I  ask 
.soliinnly.  Mi-.  Pre  ident,  il  we  embark  upon  a  policy  which 
tliiows  into  unecriamty  arid  into  confusion  cur  entire  econ- 
omy, hov.-  can  we  hope  to  accomplish,  in  that  chaos  and  that 
eonlusion.  tliat  which  for  10  years  nt.ther  the  R(>publican 
leaders  nor  the  D  mocratic  leaders  have  yet  been  able  to 
accomplish? 

Yes,  I  appeal  to  Sr^natcr.^;  who  are  known  as  conservatives. 
Have  they  forgotten  th.at  the  Federal  defir  it  is  now  iriCreas- 
m::  a;  the  rate  ol  5300.003.000  a  montli:'  Have  they  forgot- 
ten tha!  it  h.a.s  gicwn  as  thcuRh  by  some  natural  law  inex- 
oiobiy.  lapi.-Hy.  steaduy,  and  tl-iac  that  increasing  public 
dob;  IS  a  boMjmiter  indicating  clearly  cur  wcakoned  rcon- 
oniy,  and  the  danger  to  our  banks,  insurance  comiJanies,  and 
to  governmental  credit  itself? 

Mr.  President.  5  years  liom  now,  or  10  years  from  now, 
the  speech  and  the  amendnii  lu  off  (red  by  the  Senator  from 
W'lsconsm  will  be  rccogni/id  and  valued  as  a  notable  effort 
of  state-^nian.ship,  an  effort  ralionally  to  hold  cur  economy 
in  b-;Iance;  an  cllort  not  to  a.s.  ist  preut  empires  at  eo'^t 
to  ounselves.  but  an  cfTort  to  place  first  of  all  the  welfare 
and   lhe  v\-.  !i-bo..:i:  of  the  Aiiunean  peri],!.'. 

Mr.  Prr,~;d  nt.  a  W(nd  or  iv\o  further,  and  I  shall  conclude. 

I  believe  the  fust  duty  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  S.ates 
is  a  consideration  of  the  hazard  to  our  own  people  ot  the 
joint  resolution  if  it  is  pas.-ed.  I  tlieieioie  ftrvently  urge 
an  ajrurnaliVe  vote  on  the  amcndnif  nt  cfTered  by  the  Senator 
ii(  111  Wisconsin  as  the  first  ralional  attempt  to  solve  the 
piob;.  ms  of  a  chaotic  war-torn  world  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Anil  rican  p(  uple  alone. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  Presidmt,  I  am  .-trongly  in  favor  of 
the  amendmuit  ofieied  by  the  Senator  from  Wi.scons.n. 

Will  n  I  to(  k  occiusion  to  .-;pei:,k  on  {he  neutrality  joint  reso- 
lution a  f( w  days  ago,  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  I  vvas  m 
ia'.(.r  (jf  a  stricter  embargo,  especially  on  arms,  and  a  limita- 
tion on  the  exportation  of  all  fovid  products  and  other  ex- 
juits  from  thi.3  country  to  prevtiit  a  war  boom.  I  am  still 
of  that  opiiiion.  I  remember  too  will  the  boom  during  the 
World  War,  and  the  i  tTect  it  had  later. 

Tile  President's  Chaulauqu  i  speech  has  been  quoted  a  num- 
!)or  of  times.  It  was  a  very  good  speech  on  this  subject.  In 
his  first  paragraph  he  spoke  of  the  situation  in  the  Farm 
Bell  during  that  year,  and  said  that  the  war  profits  on  farm 
products  marie  the  farmers  plow  up  praine  land  which  should 
not  have  been  plowd  up.  That  is  tiue  to  a  large  extent;  and 
ye!  a  little  explanation  is  due. 

Most  of  the  area  which  was  plowed  up  during  the  wartime, 
and  which  afterward  became  the  Du'-t  Bowl,  was  in  the 
wh  at  area.  The  price  of  wheat  was  fixed  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  at  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  That 
i^,  'h"  minimum  price  was  fixed,  and  the  Food  Administrator 
made  it  a  maximum  price.  That  price  did  not  allow  ver/ 
much  profit  for  the  wheat  growers  after  the  prices  of  all 
the  products  which  the  farmer  had  to  buy  went  up.  His 
expenses  were  higher,  and  he  made  but  little  on  his  wheat. 


In  my  own  State  of  North  Dakota  during  those  years  wc 
were  asked  by  the  Government  itself  to  raise  more  wheat. 
We  were  asked  to  produce  more  flaxseed,  because  the  Gov- 
ernment needed  more  linseed  oil.  We  tried  to  do  our  part. 
Our  State  defense  council  in  some  cases  ordered  ranchers 
who  had  a  large  amount  of  unplowed  land  to  plow  up  some 
of  their  land  and  seed  it  to  flax  in  order  to  produce  flaxseed 
for  linseed  oil,  because  the  Government  wanted  it.  It  was  not 
so  m,ueh  because  of  profit,  but  because  of  the  demand  of  the 
Go\'ernment  itself  that  the  farmers  do  a  patriotic  duty  for 
the  Government  to  help  it  win  the  war  in  which  we  were  then 
engag?d. 

More  than  that,  Mr,  President,  the  banks  throughout  our 
State  v.'-re  told  to  put  out  money  to  encourage  the  farmers 
to  raise  more  products.  They  solicited  loans  from  the  farm- 
ers, telling  them  they  could  obtain  the  money  without  any 
security  whatever.  The  banks  loaned  the  farmers  the  money 
to  seed  more  land  to  wheat  and  flax.  So  the  fault  was  not 
entirely  the  farmers',  by  any  means. 

However,  the  fact  remains  that  the  crop  area  was  greatly 
expanded:  and  afterward  we  were  deflated,  befiinning  in  1920 
and  1921.  We  have  not  yet  gotten  over  the  deflation.  So,  Mr. 
President.  I  think  anything  that  can  be  done  to  prevent 
another  war  boom,  either  before  the  United  States  enters  the 
war — if  it  doe.> — or  afterward,  or  at  any  time,  should  have 
our  favorable  consideration.  A  war  boom  docs  not  bring 
prosperity  to  the  people  in  general.  I  know  it  did  not  bring 
prosperity  to  the  farmers  in  my  section  of  tlie  country.  They 
have  been  going  brckc  ever  since  because  of  tlie  after  effects 
of  th-  World  War. 

So  I  am  strcnoly  in  favor  cf  the  pending  amendment  and 
hope  that  it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  Precident,  the  La  Fo'.lctte  amendment  is 
des;gned  to  pre\-ent  our  economic  invohement  in  war.  We 
may  become  involved  in  war — emotionally,  econcmically,  and 
in  many  other  ways.  I  believe  the  Nation  is  emotionally 
excited,  and  I  do  not  want  it  to  become  economically  involved, 
because  when  we  have  emotional  and  economic  pressure  it 
is  very  difTiL-ult  to  stop  the  momentum.  There  is  no  doubt  in 
the  mmd  of  anyone  who  has  studied  the  history  of  the  war- 
time boom  of  1914  to  1917  that  it  did  affect  our  involvement 
in  the  war. 

War  trade  is  Lke  a  drug.  Tlie  more  it  is  used,  the  more 
certain  it  is  that  we  cannot  eixape  its  final  effccis,  I  feel  that 
we  should  face  this  issue  while  we  can.  Once  we  start  it,  it  is 
not  easy  to  stop.  The  La  Follette  amendment  will  be  a  safe- 
guard against  our  involvement  economically.  It  will  h.elp  our 
national  defense.  It  is  sound  from  the  standpoint  of 
economics. 

We  want  and  need  prosperity,  .sound  prosperity,  built  on 
the  development  of  peaceful  enterprise  here  in  our  own 
country. 

We  must  not  get  to  the  place  where  we  are  called  to  choose 
between  a  depression  or  participation  in  war  to  uphold  a 
mushroom  war  trade. 

False  war  prosperity  is  the  cheese  in  the  trap;  America 
will  try  to  get  the  cheese  without  the  trap  coming  down  on 
its  neck.  It  tried  before  and  failed.  If  it  tries  now,  it  wiU 
again  fail. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  Pre.sident.  I  .should  like  to  ask 
the  S.-nator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  La  Follette)  a  question 
in  my  time.  It  is  my  understanding  that  his  amendment 
proposes  to  regulate  and  limit  war  trade  through  the  appli- 
cation of  the  equivalent  of  normal  quotas.  I  seem  to  liave 
a  recollection  tliat  the  dislingui.shed  S'crctary  of  State,  Mr. 
Cordell  Hull,  approved  that  sort  of  regulation  in  his  testi- 
mony b>fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Com.mittee.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  in  my  time,  whether  or  not  my 
recollection  is  correct. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr,  President,  the  Senator  will 
recall  that  in  the  1936  measure,  which  was  before  the  com- 
mittee, there  was  a  provision  which  permitted  the  President 
to  add  certain  war  materials,  in  addition  to  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war,  to  the  list  of  those  which  would 
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Ihrn  b'^  rrf'^-'^-'^d  In  rxccsc  cf  the  normal  amount  of  ex- 
port.s.  Durir.-:  the  ccurso  of  h:s  appf-aranco  befcro  the  com- 
mitter, tho  Sccrriai-y  irdxa.ed  hi:;  ccmplc'r?  approval  cf  that 
^rnpcsal.    He  said,  m  part: 

Wh^n  ve  a5>ure  to  pv(  ry  nat;'>n  Its  r.nrr.-.al  trade  v-e  do  not 
▼i"Utp  either  tl-e  Eub.stancp  or  l.he  spirit  cf  any  pea< -^'.irre  trade 
aKre<m«'ntii;  If  aii  the  nations  wovUd  i.i>iify  ^A.iriike  countries 
iii.it  i:  they  went  to  war  they  would  not  K'et  a  :uck.el  .s  worth  of 
matprla!s  purely  f:;r  the  purpose  oT  pro-ccuting  tlic  war  abcve 
the  normal  trade  volume     •     •     *. 

■^    I  also  wish  to  quote  what  he  said  ui  another  instance. 

Our  own  Government  undertook  to  ration  normal  trade  to 
nrutral  countries  in  Europe  aft- r  it  entered  the  war.  and  th° 
allied  gfovernments  undertook  dur  n;^  most  cf  the  wsr  tj  ration 
normil  tradf  to  the  cuntrtes  cjniuu 'U^^  to  the  Cr-ri-.ral  F 'V.rrs. 
We,  of  course,  are  aware  that  there  are  (i:iT1cUit!es  in  any  extremely 
cumpllraied  question  sudi  a.=!  this  pribtii  .-.  but  there  is  no,  other 
way  without  cmToversy.  wUhrut  mlsunderstandir.::,  to  pre<^ent  a 
p«^llcy  to  the  other  nations  exf*  pr  th-^  u-Udl  normal  peacetime 
trading  p.illcy.  Nobody  can  object  to  that;  and  evidently  it  ci;n 
be  fairlv  well  aduiin.'-ti.red.  as  they  did,  ao  far  as  my  infornruitlon 
gots.  administer  it   durir.tj  tlic  war 

If  the  Senator  will  p.'rmii  me  further.  I  should  like  to 
quote  from  As-sistant  Secretary  Moore,  who  said,  in  rebpijnse 
to  a  qurhtxn: 

I  may  sav.  S'^natcr.  that  the  person-  whi  have  been  addrei^lng 
themselves  to  that  subject  in  the  Uep..rt.n.ent  are  perfectly  .satls- 
fl>-d  th.it  tl'.e  bill.  If  It  shjukl  bf  eiia^-ti-d  ii.tu  law  in  thai  respect, 
could    be  etTec'Kely  adminlstired 

Mr  VANDENBFIRG.  I  thaiik  the  Senator  for  thf  infur- 
matiun  It  Miidicatt'.s  my  memory.  I  was  perfectly  sure 
lliat  {hr  distinguished  S-crefury  of  State  ha.->  thoroughly 
approved  the  principle  in\olved  m  the  La  FoUette  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  PITTMAN  Mi.  President,  I  think  it  is  very  unfor- 
tunate wh  p.  a  f'nv  .sentences  are  sel*-cted  from  the  testimony 
ot  a  vvitP'  -s  who  'estifird  for  hours,  if  not  days,  with  regard 
to  this  whole  subject.  It  is  well  known  to  ev-'-ry  member  of 
the  committee  tliat  the  Serretary  of  State  has  always 
favored  ^ur  Governni'  r.t  actmg  und«^r  mternational  law.  I 
do  not  ih.nk  anyone  rieruf.s  that.  On  every  cccasi!;n  when 
he  has  te^ti'.y-d.  he  has  testified  as  to  wh-'^th-'-r  it  was  bet'cr 
to  ha'-e  th:s  particular  domestic  law  or  that  particular  do- 
mestic law:  but  e\ery"ne  knows  that  from  the  \ery  b- ^'in- 
i.iriL;  Seeretary  Hull  !:,i.s  bet  n  in  favor  ci  our  Government 
acting  under  lnternat:'nal  law. 

Mi    JOHNSON'  of  C.ii:forn;a.     Mr.  President 

Ti-e  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Does  the  Senator  f:cm 
Nevada  vield.  to  -he  Senator  from  California? 

Mr    PITTM^N      I  yield  for  a  qut^stion. 

Mr  .lOHNirUN  'jr  C:i!ifcrnia.  Mv  recollection  is  not  of 
th.i'  character  at  all.  II  the  Ser.a'cr  recalls,  the  Secretary 
cf  State  and  the  Couns'lor  of  the  State  Department  said 
that  interna' lonal  law  was  practicatiy  nil.  and  neither  one 
of  !h"m  advocau^d  oia*  reversion  to  international  law. 

Mr    PITTMAN.     That  is  not  my  recollection  at  all. 

Mr.  JOHN-^ON  of  Califortiia.  I  state  that  merely  a.s  my 
recollec'u  v.  ri  Iws  te^tim.otiy.  The  testimiOny  wa.s  given 
3  or  4  years  ago.  I  hav*-  not  penised  it  since  then,  but 
I  have  a  very  lively  re-colUctien  of  some  little  tilts  with  him 
on  that  subject. 

Mr  PITTMAN  I  think  the  Senator  from  Calitornia  and 
the  6«.ereiary  oi  State  were  very  much  in  accord  on  inter- 
na? k.iuiI  law  at  ihit  time:  and  I  know  that  the  Counselor 
of  the  State  Department,  Judge  Moore,  stated  tunc  and 
again  that,  of  cours<>.  so  far  as  the  State  Department  wa^i 
conceriu'd.  they  wanted  juat  as  much  discretion  given  to  the 
President  as  ih^^  commit  toe  was  willing  to  give  him. 

Mr  BARKLEV,  Mr,  President.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
at  that  i->ci:it? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Yes. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  In  the  excerpt  from  Judge  Moore's  testi- 
mony jObt  read  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  all  he  said 
was  that  if  Con,L.resi^  passed  such  a  law.  it  would  be  effec- 
tively administered.  He  was  not  recommending  it,  as  I 
understood.  Of  course,  any  law  would  be  effectively  ad- 
ministered. 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  think  the  law  of  evidence  governs  in 
this  cai:e  as  it  do-'S  anywhf^re  else.  We  canno:  take  excerpts 
and  sentence-  from  a  witness'  testimony,  or  from  a  letter, 
or  anythir::  else,  anc'  {  xpect  it  to  be  the  whole  evidence. 

Mr.  VANDE*:EERG.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Whether  or  not  the  distinguished 
Secretary  v%-a.-.  phcdjit?  f'-.r  a  return  to  International  law,  the 
fact  remains  that  we  are  not  returning  to  inte'-n:iuonal  law; 
and  is  it  n..t  a  fact  that  the  Secretary  suggested  that  if  we 
were  to  abandon  in'ernational  law.  on*^  of  the  appropuate 
and  rehable  mr thuds  cf  control  would  be  the  general  scheme 
01  liin;:.:i.:  nur  war  exportr,  to  peacetime  quotas? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  rem-mber  no  such  statement  as  that 
a'  all.  Thi.>  .-.iLject  has  bc--n  cUscu^^sed  for  a  lonp^  time.  It 
was  disctissed  in  1935.  and  abandoned  by  the  entire  com- 
mittee, and  abandoned  by  the  United  Sta'es  Senate.  The 
read.ng  of  it  ;s  sutlicient  argument  against  it. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr  President.  I  cannot  believe  other  than  that 
tliere  was  con.sideration  at  one  stage  by  the  adnnnistratKn. 
including  Its  Secretary  of  State,  of  the  question  of  nonr.al 
qu'ias  I  distinctly  remember  a  mevage  from  the  President 
01  tile  United  States,  sent  to  the  Congres."  en  January  3, 
I'j.ib.  m  direct,  most  absolute  endorsement  of  th'  anv  nd- 
mcnt  which  is  pending  before  the  Senate  at  the  present 
tim^'.     I  qu'^te  frc::i  iliat  message: 

.■\.-  a  o  i.-.  :vy.'  part  nf  a  clf^ar  policy,  the  United  States  l.t;  fol- 
low-iii;^  a  t\«,oinid  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  whiL  li 
en^a;;.'  .11  \^al•b  iLat  are  not  of  nnmedlaie  concern  to  the  Americas. 
F':r5t.  y>t>  decliiie  to  encov.rage  1l;e  pro.^eeutnjn  cf  war  by  permlt- 
rinf  hfi:  E-TentF  to  obt».in  arm=,  ammunition,  or  Implenif-i.ts  ejf 
war  fr<-in  'he  Uiutcd  States;  second,  we  seek  to  disccurage  tho 
iLse  by  belli^eretit  nations  of  any  and  all  Amer.can  products  cal- 
culated to  liteilitale  tt.e  pro.sertition  of  a  war  In  quantities  over 
and  above  our  nnrmal  export.^  to  them  in  time  cf  peace. 

I  tru.st  that  these  clear  objectives  thus  unequivocally  ttated 
will  be  carried  forward  by  cooperation  between  ;his  Congress  and 
the  Preaideii' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  en  aereemr: 
to  th^.  aniendment  oifereri  by  the  s^-natcr  from  Wiscon.-^in 
'Mr.  L.^  FiritTrE:  t(,  the  amendment  m  the  !i:>;ure  ol  a 
su'nstituie. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

Tho  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  L-\  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  Presdent,  I  desire  to  nv^ko  a 
brief  s'atem.ent.     I  still  have  10  nr.iiu'e-  on  'he  amendment. 

T  should  be  the  last  to  wish  to  place  the  distineuisiifd  Secre- 
t.irv  of  State  in  a  position  which  h^  did  not  a;>v';ume,  but  I 
think  any  fair  reading  of  liis  te.'^timpny  given  in  suiv'.crt  of 
th'>  bill  pending  before  the  FMeia:n  Relations  Committee,  and 
intri:.duc-:d  by  th"  .Senator  from  Nevada  :  Mr  PittmanI.  pro- 
vidine  for  disci  eMcnary  power  on  rhi'  part  of  'h-'  Prpsident 
to  add  to  the  quotas  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
cf  war  other  commoditie--.  mu'^t  lead  to  the  conclusion  tliat 
wh.ile  5>';haps  the  Secretary  of  Sfate  was  not  .bating  there 
hi?  pieferenct  he  was  and  the  whole  effect  of  hi«  testimrny 
was  in  suppor-  of  the  bill  which  th.e  Senator  fi'^m  Nevada 
hai  intio'.iuo  d  I  th.mk  the  whole  tostimony  bears  that  d"- 
cid.  d  and  proper  int<rpretation.  and  I  ask  to  have  further 
excerpts  f'.cm  h:s  t'  -t.mor.y.  in  addition  t^  those  which  I  road 
in  resp'^nse  to  th*^  question  of  tho  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Vandenberc  mc-^rporated  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  vr.y  rt'inarks 

The  PRESIDLNG  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
orderod. 

!See  exhibit  A  1 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  ju^t  a  further  wcid  en 
the  amendment. 

Let  me  say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment,  the  time  wlv  n  we  have  any  opportunity  to  impose  any 
controls  upon  a  wartiine  boom  is  here— and  now.  It  will  do 
no  good  for  any  Stuaior  to  say  to  himself  that  he  will  vote 
against  this  amendiuent  becaiise,  ai  some  future  tunc,  he  may 
decide  that  if  such  a  menace  to  our  economy  ccttus,  he  will 
then  proceed  to  offer  some  suggestion  to  ctutail  it. 
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Mr.  President,  once  the  war  boom  has  commenced,  once  it 
has  gone  beyond  the  limitations  imix)sed  by  this  amendment, 
which  provides  for  an  increase  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in 
our  trade  to  belligerents  over  what  we  had  in  1939.  and  an 
unlimited  increase  to  neutrals  ."^o  Umg  as  it  is  for  their  own 
consum.p'ion — th.^  mem.,  nt  it  coes  biynr.d  that  point  and  be- 
gins to  put  men  t -1  work.  begin.>  to  stimulate  the  mines  and 
the  factories  and  th-  farms  of  the  country,  it  will  b?  too 
L.te  to  curb  the  result. ng  distortien  of  our  economy,  for  it 
v.:  11  not  be  pos.  ible  in  a  democracy  to  deny  the  increased 
em.ploym.cnt.  tho  increased  ^alcs,  and  the  incro;i^cd  promts. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion  let  me  repeat  that,  in  my 
judgment,  we  shall  take  a  dann  rmis  step  if  w"  permit  this 
joint  resolution  to  pass  without  aiiy  ci\:b  or  contril  upon  the 
distortion  wliielr  will  be  imimediatciy  cflective  upo:!  our  in- 
du.'^tnal  economy,  and  v.hich,  if  the  war  in  Europe  is  suffi- 
ciently prolonged,  v. ill  manifest  itself  in  a  further  distortion 
of  our  aizrieultural  econcmy. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit  a  ques- 
tion in  my  time? 

Mr.  LA  f^OLLETTE.  I  shall  be  elad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
froiu  Utah  in  my  lime. 

Mr.  KING.  A,.nime  that  the  United  States  for  a  number 
of  years  lias  Ix'cn  exporting  to  Germany,  m  round  numbers, 
say,  a  m.lLon  bushels  of  wheat  and  potatoes  and  various  other 
cnimedities  esential  to  life,  and  has  been  shipping  to  Great 
Bi  It. un  ju-.t  100.000  bushels — one-tenth  as  much  in  quantity 
and  in  price  as  were  exported  to  Germaiiy.  If  I  understand 
the  measure  bef^ire  us,  we  would  be  compelled  to  make  dis- 
tribution or  sales  in  that  proportion.  Great  Britain  would 
have  only  one-tenth  as  much  a.s  we  were  shipping  to  Germany, 
and  the  same  piinciple  would  apply  as  to  all  other  com- 
modities. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator 
does  not  apprehend  fully  the  import  cf  the  amendment.  All 
that  is  proposed^s  that  in  the  various  basic  classifications  a 
particular  country  shall  receive  a  quota,  and  within  tliose 
classifications  the  country  m.ght  purchase  in  any  amount 
dr.-ired.  Tlierefore.  the  commoditiis.  so  far  as  agricultuial 
products  are  concerned,  would  fall  into  one  calcgory.  and  the 
country  involved  could  purcha.se  whatt  ver  commodities  w.thin 
the  group  it  desired  to  purcha.^-e. 

Mr.  KING.  But  would  not  the  catecorirs  be  po\'erned  by 
th.e  quotas,  or  would  not  the  quotas  which  were  allotted  to 
each  country  be  based  upon  the  precednig  exports  to  the 
re^pfctive  countries,  wiiether  aims,  ammunition,  or  the  neces- 
sities of  life?  Whatever  we  liad  been  selling  to  any  belliger- 
ent country  we  would  be  compelled  to  sell  to  that  country 
in  the  .same  proportion  and  also  to  other  belligerent  countries 
in  the  same  proportion  we  had  been  .celling  to  them.  It 
seems  to  me  that  would  be  very  unjust  and  very  unfair.  It 
Wuuld  not  be  equality  in  any  sens-':  it  would  be  discrimination. 

Ml.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  cannot  attrce  with 
the  S'nator,  becau-e  tins  particular  quota  would  permit  bel- 
ligerents to  obtain  vastl;.'  more  tlian  ihc-y  bought  from  us  in 
1939,  or  in  any  year  of  the  depression,  because  it  would  per- 
mit the  board  to  take  the  4  years  1927  to  1930.  inclu;ive. 

E.XHIEIT  A 

NCRM.^:.    TRADE 

In  10P!6  Secretary  of  .State  Ccrciell  Hull  appeared  before  the  Senate 

Foici^m  Ilelations  Committer  in  supijcrt  of  tho  admini.'^tration's 
neutrality  bill  of  that  year  \>.hich  centamrd  a  nor.mal-trade  qunta 
provision  This  bill  v.-as  introdurtd  by  Sinator  PrrrM.^N  m  the  S  ii- 
ate  and  Congre-sman  McReynolds  m  the  Hou.se.  The  bill  had  in  it 
a  proM.'-ion  ;;iving  the  PreMdiiU  powir  tcj  name  certain  war  m-.tc- 
riiil.;  fnot  ir.cludm^  arms,  amiriuniti-n  and  lir.pl'^ricnt.':  cf  wv.t 
wh:,'h  were  ^epa!ate]y  ccven  d  under  llie  anns-t  nibar^o  prcvi.siun 
of  that  bill),  the  .■"hipment  of  which  fre.m  the  United  States  to 
belli'-;erents  or  to  neutral  ccumra'.'-  for  ti.in--shipineiu  to  or  for  the  \ 
use  of  bellig- rents.  W'  uld  then  be  prohibited  m  excrv  s  cf  th-^  normal  i 
amount  of  export  cf  'uch  articles,  to  be  based  on  the  avrage  for  a 
previous  peri."d  of  years  to  be  determined  by  the  Pre.ident.  ^ 

Secretary  Hull  spoke  in  favor  of  the  desirability  of  holding  shp- 
mer:t.>5  cf  certain  key  w.ir  ni.iterials  down  to  a  ncrmal  jjeacotiine 
anK.unr. 

He  Slid: 

"I  have  not  myself  seen  anv  cood  rea'^cn  for  a  complete  embargo. 
except  us  to  the  articles  mcnticn^l  m  scc'ien  3  (i  e.  arms,  ammu- 
mtJou,  and  unplements  oi  warjt  either  ou  free  good:i  or  en  condi- 


tional contraband,  or  any  restrictions  on  any  articles  except  those 
mentioned  in  section  4  That  enables  this'  Nation  to  stand  out 
before  all  the  nations  of  the  world  as  permitting  normal  trad-  at  all 
times  between  this  country  and  belliperents.  but  definitely  drawing 
the  line  between  thus  trade  and  what  would  be  avowedly  aid  on  the 
part  of  this  country  to  belligerents  to  pro.secute  the  war  by  furnish- 
mu;  abnormal  quantities  of  war  materials  for  war  purposes. 

"I  think,  myself— I  may  be  entirely  wrong-  that  that  policv.  if 
made  known  everywhere,  and  if  practiced  everywhere,  wculd  not  be 
open  to  vulid  objection  When  we  assure  to  every  nation  its  normal 
tradi-  we  do  not  violace  eitlier  tl.e  sul^stancc  or  the  spa  it  of  any 
peacetime  trade  agreements;  if  all  th  •  nations  would  notify  war- 
like c  untrles  that  if  thfy  wi  n'  to  war  ih.y  wculd  nit  t;et  a  liickel'ti 
worth  of  materials  purely  tor  the  purp';.«e  of  pros'-cu;  m-:  the  war 
above  the  ncrmal  trad'='  volume."  (Hearings,  p.  IG.  Senafe  Fereign 
Rel.itiuna  Ccmmittee,  1936.) 

••••••• 

Secretary  Hc-li..  Tl-.e  therry  rf  the  Ncutrrlity  Act  nf  la'^t  Au"ust 
in  embargoing  expert-  of  finished  war  commodities  to  be!lit?er' nts 
was  to  k.ep  us  rut  of  war.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  That 
was  tho  primary,  paramount,  controlling  purpose  ta  it  n.e  th.  ory 
of  .■-ectu.n  4  in  the  present  bill,  relating  to  cmbarcein:.;  cf  such 
abnormal  shipments  r;f  prime  war  materials  as  mirh*  take  place,  is 
just  a^  much  or  peih:.ps  more  to  keep  us  from  being  d-awn  into 
war  a-^  the  embaigoing  of  tlv^se  finished  implements  of  war. 

Seiiator  Co.vnai.lv.  You  have  spoken  c;f  materials  wh.ch  have 
always  been  recognized  a.s  contraband  Is  It  not  true  that  undfr 
modern  conditions  the  list  cf  those  articles  has  been  vcrv  grcatlv 
incrcas"d? 

SK-cretary  Ht'Li.    Unq'iesticnably 

Senator  Connally.  Is  it  not  practically  true,  as  Senator  John- 
son suK,;estcd,  that  almost  any  ccmm.cdlty  in  some  wav  cnt'Ts  into 
makintr  war  materiaLs — chemicals,  steel,  iron,  clothmir.  food  and 
oil  ? 

Secretary  Hun,  Tljere  is  a  greatly  increased  number  of  them. 
If  there  is  danger  of  our  beins  drawn  into  war  on  account  of 
export lUK  fini.shed  commodities,  the  dancer  is  nil  the  trriater  about 
Ijcmi,'  drawn  in  on  account  of  exporting  these  materials  in  abnor- 
m;J  quantities.     (Heaun.^s,  p.  20.) 

.Secretary  Hri.L.  We  said  that  it  was  justifiable,  and  we  thought 
sound,  fur  this  Nation  to  piir'ue  a  policy  of  normal  trade  withall 
the  nations  of  the  world,  belligerents  and  others  alike:  but  that 
if  and  when  we  were  called  upon  by  belligerents  to  supply  them 
with  war  materials  m  abnormal  quantities  for  war  purposes  this 
could  not  \je  unconditionally  harmonized  with  the  congressional 
requirement  to  keep  the  Nation  out  of  war  bv  embareoinc  the 
finished  products  of  such  materials.  Hence  I  felt  that  tne  Presi- 
dent .'hould  he  allowed  discretion  to  deal  with  such  cond.ticns  m 
the  ll-iht  of  the  danger  to  our  country  involved. 

So  we  approached  th.e  situation,  as  I  said  the  ether  day--and 
I  gue-.-.  I  iniglit  r;.«  well  repeat  it  if  there  is  no  objection—from 
the  standpoint  of  keepm?  the  Nation  as  lar  away  from  this  war  as 
ixj.^sible  and  thus  keep  it  out  of  it.  In  other  "words,  the  theory 
was  based  on  the  policy  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  In  other  uords.  a.s 
we  appn. ached  it  from  the  oppcsite  direction  of  the  other  nations 
v.-e  had  in  mind  a  definite  p:)licy  relating  to  our  domestic  safety 
and  our  domestic  well  are  and  security — the  importance  of  keeping 
out  cf  war. 

Our  view  was  that  from  the  standpoint  of  kc-epinc  out  of  the 
war,  no  nation  has  a  rl^ht  to  go  out  and  pet  into  a  war,  no  matter 
who  is  responMb'e  f.  r  it,  and  then  turn  around  to  a  friendly  neu- 
tral and  demand  of  it  that  it  be  furnisjied  v.ith  the  necessary  war 
supplies  to  carry  on  the  war  under  penalty  of   being   unneutral. 

With  a  view  of  keeping  the  country  out.  we  felt  that  nobody 
can  object  to  a  nation  ca'-rylng  on  normal  trade;  but  whenever 
any  nation  demands  of  a  peaceful  neutral  nation  that  it  go  further, 
and  s:ngle  out  and  segregate  purely  war  materials  and  War  sup- 
plies, and  feed  them  out  to  the  warring  natioiLs.  we  said  that  there 
is  not  aird  never  ha,s  been  any  international  law  or  any  other  kind 
of  law  or  reason  that  would  compel  a  peaceful  nation  to  do  that 
regardless  of  the  dangers  involved  (pp.  64-65). 

•  •••••• 

Senator  Johnson,  I  asked  you  the  other  day.  but  I  do  not  recall 
that  you  ansv.ered.  whether  there  has  been  worked  out  a  method 
by  which  the  normal  trade  relations  could  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

Secretary  Hot-l,  Our  own  Government  undertook  to  ration  nor- 
mal trade  to  neutral  countries  in  Europe  after  it  entered  the  war, 
and  the  allied  governments  undertook  during  most  of  the  war  to 
ration  normal  trade  to  the  countries  contiguous  to  the  Central 
Powers,  We.  of  course,  are  aware  that  there  are  difficultie-s  in  any 
extremely  complicated  question  such  as  this  preseiits;  but  there 
is  no  other  way  without  controversy,  without  misunderstanding, 
to  present  a  policy  to  the  other  nations  except  the  usual,  normal 
peacetime  trading  policy.  Nobody  can  ohjcet  to  that;  and  evi- 
dently It  can  be  fairly  well  administered,  as  they  did,  bo  far  as  my 
information  goes,  administer  it  during  the  war. 

•  •»•••• 

Assi'^tant  Secret? ry  Moore.  I  may  say.  Senator,  that  the  persons 
who  have  been  addressing  themselves  to  that  subject  in  the 
Department  are  jK-rfictly  satisfied  that  the  bill,  if  it  should  be 
enacted  into  law  m  that  respect,  could  be  effectively  administered. 
(Hearings,  pp.  95  and  90;  1936  Neutrality  Hearings  belore  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  on  S.  3474.) 
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^T:  VyTLIT:'  "Ir  Prr^idfT.t.  I  ?hnu!d  like  to  ask  my 
colieoo'ue  a  question.  I  do  nol  know  cl  any  provioas  d'-S- 
cui^on  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject,  and  it  >eenvs  to  n:e 
this  matter  is  of  such  .siRnificant  imporance  that  it  should 
havp  be<n  included  m  a  bill  by  v^p\f. 

I  desire  to  cbtain  scmt  inforn^aticn  a.s  fo  the  m-^hanics 
cf  the  propcsal.  A^  my  colI'.agi;e  kn;  w.s.  our  Slate  ls  a 
dairy  Slate,  wh-re  a  creat  dea!  of  chee-e  and  butter  i.s  pro- 
dr;c»_d.  Let  a:  maicc  the  matf^r  con'-ret'^  R'.^rht  m-^-.  ac- 
C(  id:ng  to  the  radio  this  mcrn.r.g.  th.  Engl:.3h  p. epic  are 
raliuncd  to  2  ounces  t  f  bu:t^-r  a  week,  btcause  ttppareiitly 
the  Gerrran  blrvkade  of  I>-'nrr.ark  i.s  effective,  whirh  n-ieans 
that  th' y  are  Uut  tj'-tr.n?  th'^ir  v^ual  supply  of  butt-r. 

The  Senator  knows  that  wt-  m  Wise*,  nsm  n^  ed  a  market 
lor  buttfr  and  ch^e.<ie.  He  al.o  know.s  that  we  have  not 
been  expcrtmR  any  consider. ible  quantity  of  butter  and 
cheese  m  th'  la  t  2  years.  Under  his  amendment,  would 
we  b<?  limited  to  the  avcras^e  of  4  years,  in  the  matter  of 
butter  and  ch<-e  p.  in  selling  to  Britain? 

Mr  l.A  FOLI.E'fTE.  If  the  S*'natnr  will  permit  an  answer 
to  thf  quo.,'.!or.  in  h'..s  time,  und'^r  the  pmvisl'^n.s  of  the 
aini-ndiiit-nt  a  eategrjiT  of  processed  food-tuff.s  would  be  .set 
up  for  each  of  tn-'  b  li..;' r  nt.^  The  B  ard  may  take  any 
4  ccn.seru?:w  year.<  uriLit-i  th'  t'^Tm.s  of  thp  amendment, 
within  thr  Libi  \2  years.  The  hi^hf.t  years  would  bo,  with- 
cui  qurslicn  IUjT  to  1930.  bt'caust^  tl.at  period  includes  3 
years  m  winch  w"  were  actively  .sfiniulatin:,'  rur  wartime 
trade  by  loans  i^brcad,  and  it  includes,  practically,  only  the 
fiisl  vcar  of  th-  dep;>"%i:(;n. 

Under  the  tern.s  cf  th-^  amendment  a.^  it  is  drawn  thf 
Beard  would  Mf  uv  a  q.iota  of  foodstuff-  for  th^--  Bnti.sh 
Enip.re  The  Bnti.sh  pui\ha-i:iiJ  ai-' ni  '.xuid  ailv'^'.t-  tluit 
i:.  aP.v  w.iv  h.'  desired  withm  the  catet'ory  of  foodstuff-s. 
In  otho;  wo.ids,  he  would  not  have  to  buy  exactly  th.-  aver- 
aRP  amoun'  oi  buUer  or  tlieese  Britain  imported  m  the 
4-year  peiiod.  but  he  could  buy  any  kind  of  food>tufTs  h'^ 
desired  to  buy,  and  th"  Br:ti--h  people  needed  Tl^icrcfor-  it 
i.s  '.mpus.sible  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  whether 
or  not  ,'=uoh  pur. hast  >  wnuld  flow  into  butter  and  cheese, 
ur  wh' thtr  tiv  v  would  co  for  wheat,  or  what  they  would 
go  for,  bt.'cau:>e  that  would  depend  entirely,  withm  the  qucta, 
upon  the  need.s  and  the  discretion  of  the  pui  chasing  agent 
of  the  bolliporent   involved. 

Mr.  WILEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the  e:?planation. 
I  can  acrtf  ■Rith  ihr  general  theory  of  the  amendment,  but 
It  setms  to  mt^  thoie  is  another  side  to  the  question.  We 
h..»vc  to  realize  thai  we  are  l.vinii  in  a  pra- tical  world:  w^ 
lia\e  to  rtali7.e.  al.-^o.  that  we  have  comm.:":hties  to  sell,  and 
we  i:a\i.-  to  rtaliz-.-  tiiat  for  10  years  wi-  have  tried  to  find 
enip!o\ment  for  ou:  ptMiple.  We  have  to  realize  that  J 
out  of  10  of  th  •  tarmer.s  m  Wi^^con.sm  aro  literally  starv- 
ing to  d-'ath  b\-au.>-'  ths.'y  cannot  pe'  a  market  for  their 
warts.  I  am  ml  in  f.tvor  of  a  wartime  boom,  bu*^^  it  st  em.s 
t"  me  we  have  to  eon.N.der  whether  the  amendment  wjuld 
operate  as  a  check  on  normal  trade  v.hich  miel'.t  de\e!(ip 
ui:djr  li-.e  situa^on  i:\  wi.iCii  we  find  cursclvi.-. 

Tli<  PRE:?ID1NG  OFTICLR.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  'he  anunrimen*  offert-d  b*.  "he  sfn'c.-  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin 'Mr,  Lf  ForiETTEi  to  the  amendment  cf  thi  cinn- 
mutee  m  the  nature  of  a  iub^titut':'.  Tiie  yeas  and  nays 
ha-.e  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chif  f  Cle.k  prcceedixi  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD  iwp.en  ins  r.ame  was  calltdo  I  have  a 
pair  vx.ili  ti..-  senior  Senator  from  Virpinia  !  Mr.  Glass  \ 
one  I  am  informed  th.a:  were  he  present  he  v.ould  v^/te 
■*na\  "  I  tran.sfir  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  liom 
Washini-tcn    M.'   Bom    .  .'ind  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  e.>.r.  wa5  c>  i.olud^  d. 

Mr  MINTC'AV  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ir.gt.n  .M:  Bi  sr  an.d  the  Senator  from  Virvrinia  (Mr. 
Gl*..«-si  are  detained  f:cin  the  Srnate  becau.-e  of  illnes.^. 

T'-.i'  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Ashurst!  is  absent  bccau.>=e 
vl  i.ln-'.-s  in  his  fanuly. 

The  Senator  from  Inciiana  iMr.  V.vn  Ncys]  is  unavoidably 
detain  d. 


Th*:'  result  was  anncui.c-d — yeas  22,  nays  67.  as  follows: 

TE.\S—  22 


B'i..:.w 

Donahey 

La  FoUelte 

Tobey 

Caoper 

Downey 

Lodg^ 

Vandenbcrg 

C^.aV.-- 

P'a.'ier 

Liir.dren 

Wa:-h 

C!a->c   Idaho 

H   'n.an 

McNary 

WlU-y 

Cia.'-lc.  Mo. 

Hclt 

Nvp 

Dai.ahtr 

Johnson, 

Cala' 

Shipstead 

NAYi:o_67 

Adirr's 

Ellonder 

Lee 

Rii=^sell 

A:.:;rew3 

G' orgf 

Luca.s 

Sch  A-artz 

Ao-on 

G"rry 

M;Carmn 

Sch."7e!>r.bach 

V.  ..-': 

0'.b«on 

McKellar 

Sh- ppard 

Iia:ik."-jrad 

G.ilttie 

Mftloney 

S  atury 

B-    !     ur 

Crern 

Mfad 

Smathcrs 

Bfi'k.ey 

Guffey 

MtlUT 

S:nith 

B   l-TO 

Gumey 

Mm  ton 

St  f- wart 

Br.d-es 

Hale 

Mirray 

Tail 

Dr    A-n 

Hnrrison 

Noely 

Thcmae.  Ok'a. 

Burke 

Hatch 

NciTls 

Thomas  Utah 

Bvrl 

Havrtpn 

O  Mahoney 

Town.->fiid 

Bvr'-..-^ 

H-rririg 

O'..^iton 

Ttun-.ati 

C  ir  ,r.'  HV 

H::: 

p.  PP^T 

Tvd;!ii;s 

Chand  er 

H'aghe? 

P-.ttman 

Warner 

Coraial.y 

John.'on, 

Colo. 

Radclffe 

Whctltr 

Davis 

King 

NOT 

RtLi.riaidi3 
VOTING -7 

A-;-.urst 

Bwato 

Ri(d 

White 

Br:u' 

Ola&a 

Va:i  Nuya 

So  Mr   L.\ 

FOLLETTES 

amf 

ndmi-nt  tn  the  a 

"lendmeni  of  1 

committee  i 

'1  tlie  natur'^  of 

a  substitute  was 

rejected. 

Mr.  TOP.EY  :  'o  a.n.d  tl'c  flo,  :\ 

Mr.  WIIEELLR  Mr  P;e~:d;nt,  will  th-  Senator  yield  to 
mr  fi;r  n  moment  in  order  lliat  I  niay  make  u  motion? 

Mr.  TOP.EY      I  yield 

Mr.  WIiEr:LER.  I  desire  to  enter  a  niotion  to  reconsider 
th''  V'ltc  by  Ahich  tlie  amendment  of  the  Sc-nator  from  Mis- 
souri ;Mr,  Clark!  to  the  amendnient  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitu;e  v.-a.->  rejected  ye'^-terday.  to  be  found  m  the  Conxhes- 
sioN'L  Record  of  ye.-terday  on  pa'-^os  8C1-8C5. 

T.:'  PREPTD'NG  OFnCER.     To.e  la -.lojj,  will  be  entered. 

Mr  TOBEY.  Mr  President,  I  a^k  that  the  amendm.^nt 
propos  d  by  m,e  be  stated. 

T:ir  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  w.ll  b.'* 
stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clekk.  At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution 
it  IS  proposed  to  add  th-^  following;  new  section: 

Sec.  20.  lai  It  shall  be  viiiIawf\U  fnr  any  foifmn  vessel  at  any 
tla^.e  to  vo''  »1h'  f^  ig  t.f  :he  Ut.'.t.^d  States  iheri-uii.  cr  to  u.*^  any 
dis'iectlvf  .  i'::r'.s  or  marki'.cs  1:<.  orrtPr  '■i^  n-.akf  it  apj,e<>r  that  "uch 
Vf.-^el  Ls  an  American  v••^^'el  rrtardlc.-s  of  whether  inch  use  is  fcr 
the  purpose  of  escaping  c.iplure  ny  an  cni  my  ve^itel  ei  1.  r  ai.y 
oihtr  pnrpoie 

ill)  A:.y  ve.'srl  whl.  h  vicl.itcs  the  prrvlslnn=:  of  this  section  shall 
bf  ti  rfe; ted  tr  the  Uni'^d  State.s.  tc^fther  with  the  equipment  and 
car^i/  of  sach  vessel;  and  the  ma.sicr  cf  any  .such  ves.sel  shall  be 
fir..\i  not  niore  ih.an  S^u.O'^J  or  i!ijpri.-~o..cd  not  more  than  2  years, 
cr  bo'h 

(Ci  The  Secre'ary  of  S*atf>  Is  hereby  niuhorizfd  'ru!  c'ar' cted  to 
notify  all  foreign  states  cf  the  prc%islcns  cf  thi'j  secta.n. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  on  Scptembt  r  26  of  this  year, 
Wiru-ton  Churchill.  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  of  the  Br'tish 
Navy,  announced  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  Great 
Br.' am  would  adopt  the  practice  of  arming  her  merchant 
vessels  to  combat  enem.y  subm.arines. 

On  October  1  Berlin  ann^i-unced  that  this  action  of  England 
made  it  necessary  for  Geimany  to  view  such  arn.ed  merchant 
ship.s  in  a  category  similar  to  warships  and  .subject  to  the 
same  treatment. 

In  taking  this  stand.  Berlin  ccntei.dtd  that  if  i'.>  subma- 
rines rose  to  the  surface  to  mnkr  a  v..  .t  raid  search  cf  the 
a'liied  merchant  vessel.,  of  the  enemy,  they  w^^uld  rik  a 
brcad.-ici  '. 

So.  recardltss  of  the  merits  of  the  respective  positions  cf 
the  two  belligerents,  the  fact  is  that  open  w arf v^  now  exists 
on  the  hiyh  sca^  between  belligerent  arin;d  merchant  vessels 
and  submarines. 

During  the  W'orld  War,  in  1915.  while  this  country  was  a 
n-'Utral  nation,  the  B."i"ish  Adniralty  advised  i*s  merchant 
\e.;se:s  to  fly  the  flac  of  the  United  S*ates  and  other  ncutra's 
as  a  war  ruse  to  deceive  the  enemy  and  e.s(  ape  capture. 
That  this  wa.s  frequently  practiced  is  a  m.atter  of  history. 
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Belligerrnt  mnrrh.int  vc^'^els  u-inp  th^  American  fl.i^  a?  a 
.■^ubteifuse.  v.hich  vessels  were  armed  and  ready  at  instant 
notice  to  fire  upon  the  enemy,  were  somethin'^  like  !h?  wolf 
\\ earing  sheep's  clothing,  but  to  be  more  accurate,  it  was  a 
ca.se  of  the  wolf  wearing  goat's  clothing,  becouse  Uncle  Sam 
was  made  the  goat. 

Time  and  time  ai:ain  the  United  States  Government  pro- 
tested against  this  compromise  of  the  American  flag,  and 
pointed  out  to  Encland — and  I  quote: 

The  forma!  rite!  Ta- :r:i  of  .<;i;ch  a  p  •Iiry  of  poneral  mi-e.^e  of 
a  nvutral  flat:  Jfopa.-dii'.e.s  the  \e.-sr!s  of  tlie  neutral  '  •  •  In 
a  pccuhar  di-Kree,  by  ralsiiuT  the  j)n'.siimption  th.it  tlu'v  are  of 
belligerent  nationality  regardk'b.s  ct  the  ll.ig  that  t:iiy  nae,- 
carry      •     •     • 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  y:-ld. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  wh.at  the  Senator 
from  New  Hainp-hire  evidently  wants  to  accomplish  by  hus 
amendment,  but  I  wish  to  ask  him  what  right  the  American 
Conuro.^s  has  to  provide  fcr  the  control  of  foreign  ships, 
and  how  could  we  enfea-ce  the  penalties  proposed  to  bo  pro- 
vided'.' I  may  be  wronfj  about  this,  but  I  understand  that 
It  has  been  tlie  practice  ever  since  there  have  been  any 
navies  on  the  seas  for  all  governments  indiscriminately,  for 
purpose  of  deception,  of  course,  to  use  the  flags  of  any 
natioiLs  they  wi.-h  to  use.  I  think  that  is  not  an  honorable 
way  to  carry  cui  warfare,  but  I  do  not  know  how  to  remedy 
ih-at  situation.  It  seems  to  me  the  United  States  cannot 
pass  a  law  winch  will  have  any  effect  on  Germany,  whicli 
IS  euilty,  or  on  England,  which  is  guilty,  and,  Mr.  President, 
I  tlunk  we  ourselves  are  guilty.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
Senator  t  xplam  how  we  can  eflecfively  pa.ss  any  such  law- 
applicable  !o  .-hips  of  foreign  nations. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  .^hall  be  happy  to  explain  it.  The  Senator 
has  raised  a  ptrfectly  natural  objection  which  would  occur 
to  the  mind  of  any  hearer  at  first  thought.  I  think  I  can 
an-wt-r  hiin — I  hope  ccnclusively.  There  are  precedents  for 
the  action  I  suggest,  I  now  read  to  the  Senator  from 
N.-bra.-ka  and  to  my  colleaaues  sections  409  and  410  of  th.^ 
penal  code  (jf  the  Netherlands: 

Sec.  409  Tla-^  no^i.^tcr  (f  a  \^^s•■l  whn  rarries  tl:e  fin?  of  tlT? 
Netlinrlandh  knuwnig  that  liC  is  not  entitled  thereto  s^hall  be 
puni.'lied  Willi  nnjiri.-cnn.cnt  f  jr  a  period  cf  up  to  1  year  or  a 
hne  \:p  o.  3>'0  "U.ldLT,-, 

Sfc  410  The  ni.'-tir  of  a  .'-hin  who  by  deliberate  tise  of  siciis 
of  di.-^tinrtion  gives  the  appea.i-anre  to  his  vessel  of  a  Nether- 
landish man-of-war  vv  a  pilot  ve.s.-^el  in  the  service  of  the  Nethe;- 
landi>h  u.ior-  or  i  .oials  shall  be  punished  by  imprisonment  up 
to  3  nil  iiihs  or  by  a  laie  up  to  300  guildcr.s. 

Ampiifyms  that.  I  shall  read,  in  the  course  of  the  10-minute 
speech  which  I  have  prepared,  precedents  which  will  further 
ansu'er  the  Senator  from  Nebra.-ka. 

Mr,  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  fur- 
ther? 

Mr.  TOBEY, 

Mr,   NORRIS. 
Government? 

Mr.  TOBEY. 

Mr.   NORRIS. 


I  yield. 
Was  that   law  passed  by  the  Netherlands 


It  was. 

Did  it  attempt  to  control  ships  of  other 
countries  or  merely  ships  of  the  Netherlands? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     It  applied  to  vessels  of  other  nations. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Whit  effect  did  it  have?  Were  there  ever 
any  prosecutions  und(r  that  law,  or  was  anyone  ever  con- 
victed under  it? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  again  state  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
that  as  I  go  along  I  shall  produce  other  precedents.  I  quote 
now  from  the  United  States  Government  protest  against  the 
praetice  cf  compromising  the  American  flag,  used  by  England 
In  1915.     I  quote  further: 

It  would  be  a  serious  and  constant  rrren.ace  to  tlie  lives  :mcl  ves- 
sels cf  American  citizens  •  •  •  r^,-Ad  would  even  seem  to  impcse 
upon  the  G<j\ernn-,t  iit  of  Great  Brit.im  a  mr-asure  of  responsibility 
for  the  loss  of  American  lives  and  \(.ssels  in  ca^e  cf  an  attack  by  a 
German  naval  force. 

As  I  have  said,  repeated  protests  were  registered  by  the 
United  States  Government  with  Great  Britain.     Not  only  was 


the  practice  admittedly  continued,  but  the  British  Cabinet 
Minister  concerned,  in  a  dispatch  to  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor dated  Novemiber  2,  1915,  said: 

In  rejilying  to  xhe  inquiry  contained  In  Ycur  Exciilency's  com- 
munication of  September  29  last.  I  weuld  therefore  take  the  liberty 
in  suggesting  that  your  Government  may.  on  further  coiii^ideratioa 
it  tiie  matter,  be  willing  to  utsist  from"  bringins:;  the.'^e  reports  to 
tlie  notice  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  or,  at  least,  from  putting 
forth  the  request  for  information  by  which  they  have  hitherto 
been  acccnrpanied. 

Great  Britain,  in  her  refusal  to  heed  the  protests  of  our 
State  Department,  pointed  cut  with  emphasis  that  the 
United  States  Governmiont  had  no  law  on  its  statute  books 
piohibiting  the  use  of  the  Am.crican  flag  by  belligerent  na- 
tions. Great  Britain  herself,  who  had  been  guilty  many 
times  of  usurping  the  prerogatives  cf  our  flag,  pointed  out 
as  one  cf  the  reasons  for  doing  so  that  we  lacked  a  statute 
forbidding  it.  It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  during  the  last 
war,  while  we  were  still  a  neutral,  belligerent  merchant  ves- 
sels were  using  the  American  flag  as  a  war  ruse  and  thereby 
placing  American  lives  and  vessels  in  jeopardy. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  during  that  same  period  a 
number  of  mei chant  vessels  of  the  neutral  United  States 
were  sunk.  We  cannot  afford  not  to  profit  by  the  experience 
of  those  tragedies.  It  is  only  fair  to  the  American  people 
for  this  Congress  to  enact  a  law  forbidding  th.is  compromis- 
ing of  the  American  flag  by  belligerents.  I  have  therefore 
proposed  an  amendment  to  the  neutrality  legislation,  now 
pending,  which  reads  as  follows: 

Sfc  20.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  fcr  any  foreign  ve.--.';el  at  any 
tim,e  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States  thereon,  or  to  use  any 
dLstmctive  signs  or  markings,  in  order  to  make  it  appear  th.at 
such  vessel  is  an  American  vessel,  regardless  of  whether  such  u.se 
is  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  capture  by  an  enemy  vessel  or  for 
any   other  purpo.se 

(b)  Any  vessel  which  violates  the  provlsion-j  of  this  ."section  shall 
be  forfeited  to  the  United  States,  together  with  the  equipment  and 
carqo  of  such  ves.s<.l;  and  the  master  of  any  such  ves.sel  shall  be 
lined  not  more  than  $20,000  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2 
years,  or  both, 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
notify  all  fcreipn  states  of  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

With  this  provision  made  the  law  of  the  land,  it  will  then 
no  longer  be  po.ssible  for  belligerent  nations  to  condone  the 
use  of  the  Am.erican  flag  as  a  war  ruse  and  refuse  to  recog- 
nize our  protests  on  the  ground  that  the  United  States  has 
no  law  forbidding  such  practice,  which  I  again  bring  to  the 
attention  cf  the  Senate  was  the  fundamental  reason  given 
by  Great  Britain  for  carrying  on  this  practice. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  would  m.ake  it  unlawful  for 
any  foreign  vessel  at  any  time  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United 
States  anywhere  in  the  world? 

Mr.  TOBEY,     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  United  States  has  no  jurisdiction 
beyond  the  3-mile  limit,  or  within  a  reasonable  distance  of 
the  shores  of  the  United  States.  As  a  practical  matter,  how 
would  the  United  States  enforce  a  law  of  that  sort  in  for- 
eign waters,  where  we  have  no  jurisdiction  over  persons  cr 
property? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  Senator.  Given 
a  ship  which  used  this  practice,  and  which  came  under  the 
penalty  clause  of  the  proposed  statute  which  I  have  just 
read,  this  is  the  way  the  law  would  function,  in  my  judg- 
ment: 

Ships  engaged  in  the  commerce  of  the  world  have  their 
accepted  routes.  They  go  back  and  forth  in  commerce. 
Many  of  them  come  to  this  country;  sooner  or  later  most  of 
th'-m  come  to  this  country.  When,  if  ever,  a  ship  guilty  of 
this  practice  came  to  an  American  port  it  would  then  be 
subject  to  seizure:  and  if  the  ship  were  sold  to  another 
owner  it  would  have  a  mortgage  or  lien  on  it,  so  to  speak. 
It  would  be  sold  subject  to  the  ban  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Ships  guilty  of  violating  the  law  might 
never  come  into  an  American  port.  They  might  sail  the 
seven  seas  from  one  continent  to  another  and  never  come 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  TOBEY  QT::tP  correct.  I  know  of  no  law  tl-.a^  i- 
ptrf'-ct  in  ilo  adiaiai^stration  or  penalLifs.  But  btfcre  God. 
and  before  tht-  Amoncan  people.  It  i  u.-?  do  jomt'thint;  in 
change  this  anomaly,  wl-.ich  permUb  abuse  of  ihe  mflucnc'' 
and  ix)wer  of  thr  American  fla?. 

Lft  me  po  fur*J:fr.  When  ships  which  are  known  to  be 
banned  by  the  American  Government  come  into  any  port 
th'-y  will  be  mcr..'  difficult  to  sell  for  that  reaion.  They  have 
a  hen  upon  thf-m.  if  you  plra.';>'.  to  the  American  Government. 
They  arc  unclean  in  Am"ncan  commerce. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pre.-ijLnt,  will  the  Senatcn-  yield 
fur!hr-r? 

Mr.  TOBEY      I  yield. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  I  can  under.stand  how  we  mipht  prevent 
a  .ship  which  had  ful-:>(.ly  used  the  flag  of  the  United  Slates 
from  coming  into  an  American  port:  but  I  slill  doubt  the 
prucricubili'.y  of  cnfurcinR  a  law  of  tins  son,  because  if  a 
jship  v.-'-re  cuilty  of  a  violation  of  the  law  it  would  probably, 
by  de.siKn.  not  come  into  an  American  port. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Thaf  may  be  true;  but  we  have  otlier  ports 
thiui  American  continental  ports.  We  hav*'  ports  in  the 
Philippines.  So  far  as  it  lies  within  our  puwer  we  ought  to 
do  .>omt  thmt:  about  tii:s  matter. 

Mr.  DANAIIER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  D.\NAHER  I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
In  an.swtr  to  the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  if 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  permit  me,  we  could 
certainly  inipo.-f  a  pt  luilty  on  ves>els  of  any  nation  which  so 
violated  the  statute  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Han;p.-,hire.  They  could  be  denied  the  privilege  of  pur- 
chu.^inc  anythinK  under  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  Then, 
when  the  Secretary  cf  State  of  the  United  States  found  that 
there  had  been  a  violation  of  our  statute,  we  could  mo^t  cer- 


penalty  and   foibid   exports   to  such   an 


tair.ly   invoke   the 
ofTep.dinc   nation. 

Mr   BARKLEY.     Mr  Presidciit,  will  the  S<>natcr  yield.' 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Ml.  BARKLEY.  The  only  articles  purchased  by  vessels 
are  the  articles  nece.-sary  for  their  own  navi;.'a'iun  and  their 
own  supplier.  It  lo  not  the  ve.-<sels  which  purchase  the  coni- 
niudU.e.->  uh.ch  are  .^hipp^d  upon  them.  It  is  the  purchasers 
abroad.     We  could  ncit   icuch  them. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Prcaidont.  if  the  Senator  from  New 
Haiiip>iii!e  will  yield  to  me  further,  I  did  not  say  anything 
abi\;:  tile  cflendiim  ship  being  a  purclia.-^er.  I  said  the 
ofTending  nation  of  which  that  ship  is  a  national.  We  could 
then  impose  upon  the  nation  in  which  that  ship  is  regis- 
tered the  du*y  cf  protecting  our  ov»n  commerce.  That  is 
one  practical  way  to  do  it.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that 
the  law  wru!d  cpera'.e  very  definitely. 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  and  Mr. 
SCHWELLENB.ACH  addres.<ed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yu-id  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  There  is  another  way  in  which  we  could 
pcssibly  enforce  the  proposed  law.  The  captain  and  the  crew 
of  the  ship  are  agents  of  the  company  which  employs  them; 
and  that  compiiny  must  meet  certain  conditions  in  order  to 
have  a  right  to  enter  our  p<.irts. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     That  is  quite  true. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD..  We  could  bar  cur  ports  to  the  com- 
panies whose  ships  violated  the  law,  as  punishment.  If  only 
onf>ship  violated  the  provisions  of  the  law,  the  owners  of  the 
sfcp  would  be  guilty,  and  could  be  denied  the  privilege  of 
sending  any  ether  ships  to  our  ports. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     The  Senator  is  quite  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH  and  Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  ad- 
dre.'ised  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield,  and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Wash.ngton. 
Then  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
a.<^k  the  Senator  when  and  in  what  sort  of  a  tribunal  ihib 


question  as  to  the  offense  would  be  adjudicat'^d,  and  how 
Would  process  be  served  upon  the  ofltnder?  Certainly  w-3 
cannot  have  an  adjudication  as  to  an  cffense  with  the  master 
of  the  ship  or  the  owner  of  the  ship  3,000  miles  away,  with 
no  opportunity  to  be  heard.  I  should  like,  as  a  practical 
niatter.  to  know  ju-t  liow  and  when  and  by  whom  this  ad- 
judication is  going  to  be  made. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  S-nator  from  Washington  always  ask? 
very  pert.nent  questions.  Let  me  answer  in  this  way:  He  u 
a  lawyer,  and  a  good  one.  Suppose  I  retained  him  at  a  good, 
fat  retainer  to  frame  a  law  that  would  encompass  what  h-j 
seeks  to  do      Would  h^  60  it  or  could  he  do  it? 

Mr.  SCHWEIXFNBACH.     Is  that  an  ofTer?      [ Laughter.  1 

Mr  TOBEY.  It  is  a  tlueat  and  a  promise,  both.  Como 
across.     What  doe.-;  th'--  S»  r.ator  say? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  As  a  practical  matter,  I  do  no- 
think  It  could  bi^  donr  Tliere  is  a  ship  somewhere  around 
England  It  may  b-^  an  English  ship  flying  an  American 
flag.  That  L'^,  we  think  it  is.  Proof  must  be  made  some- 
wht-re.  bt'fore  some  tribunal,  of  the  fact.  We  cannot  jus' 
say  to  a'l  Enclish  ships.  "Do  not  conv^  in  here,  because  we 
may  grab  you  after  you  get  in.  We  may  even  get  you  in 
some  court  and  prove  the  cffense  after  you  are  here."  An 
adjudication  as  to  the  offense  has  to  be  made  within  a  rea- 
sonable time  after  the  cfTense  occurred.  There  has  to  be 
some  proof,  and  there  has  to  be  an  opportunity  alTorded  to 
defend  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  m^-  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  the 
World  War.  instance  after  instance  came  up  in  which  the 
State  Department  had  plenty  of  proof,  but  it  had  ni^  law 
against  the  practice.  Let  us  lay  aside  "critic  peep  and  cynic 
bark,  quarrel  and  reprimand,"  and  l>"t  us  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  here.  L^t  u.>  have  a  willing  mind  and  recognize  in 
the  objective  in  my  am-Midment  a  common  c^use.  There  is 
no  partisanship  cr  politics  about  this  matter.  Given  a 
willing  mind  and  a  worthy  cau-e,  as  I  hold  this  to  be,  and 
we  can  move  mountains  of  little  objections  here,  and  we 
can  p.ass  this  law.  Do  not  put  hurdles  in  the  path  for  some 
sec.-nd-  or  third-rate  rea.-on. 

Ml     LUNDEEN      Mr    President 

Ml.  10BEY      I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  M.nnesota. 

Mr,  LUNDEEN.     Thi-   is  an  American  amendment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  hope  ^0. 

Mr.  LLNDEEN.  It  is  not  designed  to  htlp  Great  Britain; 
and  peiiiap^  that  i.-  the  trouble  with  it. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  PrcMdent.  will  the  Senator 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yi- Id  to  the  Senator  from  Wa.-hmgton. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  made  remark.-  hk'.^  that  around  here  just  once  cr  twico 
too  cf"tri.  T!;ere  is  nobody  in  this  body  who  has  ip^s  of  a 
feeling  of  admiration  toward  Great  Britain  than  I  have;  and 
I  do  not  ihmk  there  is  a  Mcm.b'>r  of  tins  body  wlio.  m  acting 
upon  this  legL-jlation.  is  acting  in  the  way  the  Senator  frcni 
Minnesota  is  constantly  insinuating. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  on  b<  half  cf  myself,  and  I  think 
on  behalf  of  the  entire  Senate,  I  want  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  to  know  that  I  resent  his  constant  inferences. 
NcuoLiy  .^tcod  up  here  and  said  to  the  Senator  from  M.nne- 
sota, "You  are  representing  Mr.  Hitler."  Nobody  has  huihd 
that  sort  of  an  insinuation  at  lum.  I  think  it  is  pretty 
nearly  time  for  the  Senator  from  NLnnesota  to  dcbi.=t  from 
that  sort  cf  talk. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri  and  Mr.  LUNDELN  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Mi.ssoim. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-.-.>>ouri.  Mr.  Proident,  m  v.ew  of  the 
suggc-tion  that  has  be.-n  made  here,  I  should  Lke  to  a.'k  the 
St'natcr  from.  New  Hampshire  whether  this  amendment. 
which  I  proposed  and  had  print ?d  in  this  morning's  REcoKa. 
does  not  mean  what  he  is  driving  at: 

In  the  event  of  the  cii.=^play  of  the  flaer  of  the  United  States 
as  ir.=;  own  by  any  vessel  rf  a  Ijelligerert  foreign  stat  \  it  shall  there- 
after for  a  period  of  3  months  be  uuiawful  for  the  ni.  rcnant  ai.d 
naval  vcFsels  cf  that  belligerent  for'-^iyri  state  to  ent.  r  the  ports  ur 
ter-itmal  waters  of  the  Unittd  States  except  la  cased  of  force 
majeurt.'. 
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In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  the  criticism 
that  the  United  States  has  no  process  against  these  foreign 
ve.s.sels  which  may  falsely  fly  the  American  flag  is  a  valid 
criticism;  but  we  certainly  have  a  right  to  refuse  access  to 
our  ports  to  foreign  ves.sels  which  fai.sely,  and  for  their  own 
particular  purposes,  fly  the  flag  of  the  United  States  in  time 
of  war. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  think  that 
amendment  might  be  very  helpful:  but  I  jioint  cut  that  the 
amendment  I  have  presented  applies  for  all  time,  in  future, 
cli'ar  down  through.  It  ought  to  b<>  a  principle  for  all  time, 
eternal  in  the  statute  books  of  this  country. 

I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  to  the  able 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  that  I  favor  his  amendment, 
and  I  want  to  call  attention  again  to  the  fact  that  Senators 
have  stood  on  this  floor  and  talked  about  legislation  before 
us  from  the  standpoint  of  helping  Great  Britain.  Their 
words  are  in  the  Record  here. 

It  seems  now  that  in  order  to  help  America  we  must  help 
Great  Britain.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  American  citizen 
would  ad\ocate  helping  the  British  for  any  other  reason. 
By  what  mental  evolution  do  they  arrive  at  any  such  conclu- 
sion? That  was  not  the  position  taken  by  Washington.  Jef- 
ferson, Jackson,  Webster,  and  Clay  or  any  other  great 
American.  They  were  never  found  pleading  the  case  for  for- 
eign nations.  They  were  Americans  to  the  core — to  them  the 
American  flag  was  the  sacred  emblem  of  American  liberty. 

How  can  anyone  excuse  the  camouflage  of  a  British  cruiser, 
warship,  or  liner  with  the  standard  and  colors  of  the  Amer- 
ican Nation?    It  is  inexcusable  and  beyond  comprehension. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will 
proceed. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  such  legislation.  The  Nether- 
lands, a  nation  v.hieh  successfully  maintained  a  neutral 
status  throui'hcut  the  World  War.  had  .such  a  law  and  used  it 
to  good  advantage  in  strong  protests  to  belligerent  nations 
which  attempted  to  ignore  the  rights  of  the  Netherlands. 

I  read  from  a  dispatch  by  the  Netherlands'  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  to  the  British  Minister,  dated  February  15, 
1915.  amplifying  the  Jtatute  I  just  read  m  answer  to  an 
interrogation  by  th"  Senator  from  Ncbra.ska: 

lo  t:me  of  war  th;it  abiis"  tak''s  on  a  cliaracter  thp  Kprioufin.  ?.s 
cf  whicii  laiinot  be  cvcrlcoked  by  tlie  powers  signatory  of  the 
Dcrl.iration  of  Paris:  It  violates  the  ne'.itral  .'lag,  it  easts  su.'-pic:cn 
upcii  neu'ral  <-Ui\-)~  flying  ihe-r  own  colors,  it  cxi)g>ps  tiieni  tu  being 
mistaken  fur  enemy  shijjs.  and  to  siifferinft  tlie  cianL'eri^ns  ron*'^- 
quenee-;  ...  -pj^p  i^^  q^  ^^e  Netherlands  hk' wi.-e  forbids 
the  abii.se  of  the  Dutch  fia;,'  but  It  contains  no  e.xceptioa  analogous 
to  that  in  the  merchant  shipping  act  covering  the  case  of  utiliza- 
tion cf  tiie  flag  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  the  enemy. 

The  right  of  a  nation  to  legislate  concerning  the  use  of  its 
own  flag  is  universally  recognized.  I  now  quote  from  au- 
thorities on  international  law  and  from  documents  of  fcieign 
states  regarding  this  subject. 

The  flrst  quotation  is  by  Dr.  Alexander  Frieherr.  associate 
delegate  of  Austria-Hungary  at  the  Conference  of  London, 
1909.     I  quote: 

The  most  far-reaclimg  criterion  Is  the  first,  whether  the  ship 
lias  acquired  the  richt  to  fly  the  neutral  flai.'.  a  question  which 
must  be  answered  according  to  the  law  of  the  neutral  stale  whose 
flag   it   has   taken. 

The  next  statement  shews  that  the  principle  was  recog- 
nized as  far  back  as  1809.  I  quote  from  the  law  adopted  by 
Ru'-sia  in  that  year: 

Tiif^  nationahty  (if  a  \e.^.sel  is  to  be  decided  in  accordance  with 
the  l.iws  (if  th,'  ctiuntry  u:.cler  tlie  flag  (,;f  which  she  is  sailing,  or 
to  t!:e  port  ol    wJucl.  s!ie  cl.iims  to  belong. 

Tlie  next  is  a  provision  of  the  declaration  of  London.  I 
quote: 

T!,r  hiws  of  a  particular  cijunlry  may  grant  the  right  to  fly  a 
given  flag.     •      •      • 

Charles  Dupuis,  Fr^-nch  authority  en  international  la\v, 
holds  to  the  "inviolability  cf  a  neutral  flag." 

Pasquale  Fiore,  an  Italian  authority  en  international  law. 
said: 

Every  state  has  the  richt  to  say  what  le;;al  conditions  slilps  must 
fultill  in  i.iicler  t^  accjuire  the  nationahty  and  the  legitimate  right 
of  carrying  tlie  flag  of  the  state. 


I  now  read  to  you.  Mr.  President,  from  a  telegram  sent 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  of  this  Nation  to  the  Ambassador 
of  Great  Britain,  Mr.  Page,  on  February  10,  1915: 

The  Drpartment  has  been  advised  of  the  declaration  of  the 
Herman  Adnuralty  cf  February  4.  indicating  that  the  Brltl.sh 
C'.overnment  liad.  on  January  31,  explicitly  authorized  tlie  use  of 
ficutral  flags  on  British  mercliani  vessels,  presumably  for  the  pur- 
l)use  of  avoiding  recognition  by  German  naval  forces. 

••••••• 

Assuminft  that  tlie  foregoing  reports  are  true,  the  Government 
if  tlie  United  States,  reserving  for  future  consideration  the 
legality  and  propriety  of  the  deceptive  use  of  the  flag  of  a  neutral 
l)ower  m  any  ca.se  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  capture,  desires 
\rT\  respectfully  to  point  out  to  His  Britannic  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment the  serious  consequences  which  may  result  to  American 
vessels  and   American   citizens  if  this  practice   is  continued. 

I  read  further  from   the  telegram: 

Tlie  formal  declaration  of  such  a  policy  of  general  misu.se  of  a 
neutral  flag  jeopardizes  the  vessels  of  the  neutral  visiting  those 
waters  in  a  peculiar  degree  by  raising  the  presumption  that  they 
are  of  belligerent  nationality  regardless  ut  the  flag  which  they 
may  carry. 

I  point  out  there  that  when  we  permit  this  practice  to  go 
unchallenged,  we  dilute  the  influence  of  the  American  flag. 
We  definitely  put   our  own  ships  in  danger. 

I  read  further  from  the  telegram  from  the  Secretary  of 
State: 

A  policy  such  as  the  one  which  His  Majestvs  Government  is 
said  to  intend  to  adept  woutd,  if  the  declaration  of  the  German 
Admiralty  is  put  m  firce.  it  seems  clear,  afford  no  protection  to 
British  ver.sels  whne  it  v.cu:d  put  a  serious  and  constant  menace 
tu   the  lives  and  vessels  of  American  cuizens. 

Further  from  the  American  Secretary  of  S'ate: 

Tlie  Cov(>rn.ment  of  tiie  United  States,  therefore,  trusts  that  His 
Majesty  s  Ciovernment  will  do  all  in  their  power  to  re.str.iin  '.esscls 
(f  Briiish  nationahty  from  the  deceptive  use  of  the  fla ;  .,f  the 
United  S'ates  m  the  sea  areas  defined  in  the  German  declaration, 
Mncc  such  practice  would  greatly  cndaniter  the  vessels  cf  a  l:iendly 
!  ower  lUiVigat'.n:^  those  watcr.s  and  would  c'.en  seem  to  impose 
upon  the  Government  of  f;reat  Britain  a  mea.-'ure  cf  respon  ibiliiy 
lur  th.e  loss  of  American  lives  and  vessels  in  case  of  an  attack  by  a 
German  naval   force. 

Mr.  President,  to  all  these  efforts  on  the  part  cf  the  United 
States,  to  all  these  suggestions,  England  presented  a  deaf  car. 
Not  only  dd  they  ignore  our  proposals,  but  they  even 
sccfled  at  our  d  p'omatic  representations,  and  accepted  them, 
to  use  a  popu'ar  expression,  "as  a  good  joke."  That  impres- 
sion is  not  a  product  of  my  imagination.  In  corroboration 
of  this  statement  I  quote  from  a  telegram  by  the  Ambassador 
in  Gicat  Britain.  Mr.  Page,  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  sent  on 
March  21,  1915,  from  London  and  received  en  March  22: 

Tlic  Government  is  publishing  as  a  v.hite  paper  all  llie  corre- 
spcndenee  about  shipping  between  the  American  and  British  Gov- 
ernments since  December  28.  Critics  praise  the  courtesy  and  admit 
the  pr(  pnety  of  our  communications,  but  they  regard  tliem  as 
remote  and  unpracticable. 

Tlicy  further  state: 

They  point  otit  these  in  good-natured  criticism  as  evidence  of  the 
American  love  of  protyst  for  political  effect  at  hom.e.  Wliile  the 
olBcial  reception  of  cur  communications  is  dignified,  the  unofBcial 
and  general  attitude  to  tlicm  is  a  smile  at  our  love  of  letter  writ- 
ing a.s  at  Fourth  of  July  orations.  In  which  they  quietly  laugh  at 
cur  effort  to  regtilate  sea  warfare  under  new  conditions  by  what 
they  regard  as  lawyer's  disquisitions  out  of  textbooks. 

Tliey  receive  them  with  courtesy,  pay  no  further  attention  to 
them,  proceed  to  settle  our  shipping  disputes  with  an  effort  at 
generosity,  and  quadruple  their  orders  for  us  of  war  materials. 
They  care  nothing  for  our  definitions  or  general  protests  but  are 
uiihng  tii  do  us  every  practical  fa'.cr.  and  will  ui^.der  no  conditions 
eithsr  take  cur  advice  or  offend  us.  They  regard  our  writings  as 
addressed  either  to  complaining  shippers  or  to  politicians  at  home. 

That  is  the  answer  of  the  British  Empire,  through  Ambas- 
sador Page,  to  the  representations  of  the  American  Secretary 
of  State,  and  that  is  the  nation  which  says,  "We  will  keep  on 
this  practice,"  for  one  reason  they  cite,  "because  you" — the 
United  States  Government — "have  no  statute  which  forbids 
It."  Is  not  the  Ic.^son  plain?  Is  not  the  implication  clear? 
Can  my  cclleagues  not  read  the  signs  and  the  portents? 

We  have  a  duty  here  today,  but,  more  than  that,  we  have  a 
privilege,  and  men  and  women  throughout  this  country  are 
2cing  to  watch  this  vo'i.e  and  see  whether  we  are  for  America 
first. 
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I  am  first,  last,  and  all  the  tim-  for  Ainc-rlca,  and  I  cannot 
belifve  thero  will  bo  a  single  vote  iiU'ain,>t  the  aine:ium»nt. 
despite  the  j-uggtsiion  of  impracticahty.  Inipraciicality ! 
Everything  is  impractical  up  to  a  cenam  p-  ir.t.  but  tl-.erc  is 
real  practicality,  there  is  crmmcn  sense,  there  i:j  '■gut>,"  thei>^ 
1>  a  F'lr.eh  to  it.  Jo;n  me  and  folluw  this  thing  through,  and 
wt  wi;;  m;tk>^  Anurica  proud  of  thi.s  statute  m  the  days  to 
ci  :r. 

M:    IT-XDEr\      M:.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield' 

Mr   TUBEY.     I  yu  id 

M:.  LUNDEEN.  I'  sef^ms  to  me  that  the  description  the 
distinpui.shed  Senator  has  read  is  a  perfect  description  cf  what 
is  happ-nms:  to  our  little  pcrlume-.-rcnted  notes  we  write 
semi-annually  to  Great  Biitain  about  their  war  debts.  Tiieir 
losnlfnt  ^ulnn^■r.s.  thrir  smiIinR,  sneTing  attitude  about  rur 
debts  can  nn  lonp-T  be  endured  In  sl-^nce.  Tliey  owe  us  bul- 
lions of  dollars  while  10,000,000  unemployed  are  starving  in 
Amerh  a  They  rwe  U;>  billions  while  our  own  naval  and 
military  men  say  th.at  we  should  have  ports  and  air  fields 
in  the  B!';'i>h  and  F':>'nih  Wtst  Indies.  Senators  may  smile 
here  on  the  i\)ov  abaut  this  vital  ivsue,  but  thty  may  not 
always  ^^'.il"  about  if,  when  tiie  wrath  of  the  American  people 
brfak.>  or;  tivu   head-. 

Mr  TOBEY  M.  President,  open  w'arfare  between  bel- 
ligerent arnii.d  merchant  ve'-S'  l.s  and  subiri.inii'':,  on  the  high 
seas  is  now  a  fact.  In  the  p.\>*  few  day<  we  have  r-ad  c  f 
active  battle  b^twe-n  such  armed  merchaiit  vessels  and  sub- 
marin"  ■>.  Thi.*-  i.,  an  avowed  t.i'-i.  arid  on  ut  leiist  one  ccoasion 
a  lU'  rchaiit  ve.v-'  1  (  LiiTis  iTtdit  for  liavmg  sunk  a  submarine. 
Such  :■>  :c'-.ant  ves.'-elb  are  men-of-war  as  a  practical  matter. 

I  lic'ld  th.at  it  is  vital  that  Cont^re^i.s  adopt  thus  am.endment 
in  order  to  make  the  practice  cf  filing  our  fl.»;^  on  belligerent 
r.rmed  vessels  unlawful. 

Ti\p  opporiuni'v  i.-  pre'.enied  by  the  proposed  amep.dtr.cnt . 
and  J  fee!  confidont  t'ui;  the  Mnnbers  of  th!.->  body  will  p^ss 
it  withou'  cbiertion  I 

Mr    Pr-'sident.  I  u;";'-  'hr  adoption  of  the  amer.dni'^nt.  ' 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M.,-^.  ouri.  Mr.  President.  I  am  in  enMre 
agretment  with  nearly  evriyhi..?T  said  by  fh"  S-mator  from 
New  Hampshire,  but  I  cani.ot  ia.'.ite  that  the  United  State- 
Government  has  any  riph.:  to  impose  tlv^  penally  provided 
In  the  amendment  of  the  St'nafor.  I  think  it  w  >.-  an  ab.-o- 
lu;<  outrage  duiir.t:  tiie  la.M  war.  and  is  dur!r.<.;  th;>  war.  for 
forei,t;n-n;;K  ship-  cf  brlligerents  to  assume  to  th^-mselves 
the  riitht  to  fly  tlie  American  flag  for  th.e  purpo.'^e  of  doceiv- 
me  belliLierent  shipK-  of  other  nations.  But  I  do  not  believe 
tti.it  th_-  United  Sta'es  Gt)vernment  has  the  right  to  impose 
the  penalties  contained  in  sub.sections  <bi  and  'ci  of  ttie 
am.rndn-.ent  of  tlv  Sena' or  from  New  H.irr.p.-h.ire.  Thert;- 
fore  to  the  amendment  cf  the  Senator  I  offer  an  amend- 
men'  to  vtrik*^  out  s'lbs-'ction  >b>  and  to  in.sert  the  language 
which  I  send  to  'he  de.-k 

Tlv-  PKESiniNCr  OPEICER  The  clerk  vcill  st.ite  the 
amendmeiit  cfT-rtil  bv  the  Senator  from.  Mis^souri  IMr. 
Cl\kk:  to  th'-  anun.dment  Lf  the  Senator  frcn.  New  Hamp- 
blre   !Mr    Tobev:. 

The  LEcrsr.ATUT  Clerk.  In  the  amendment  offer-^d  by 
Mr  Tobev  it  is  prcpo-ed  to  strike  cut  subsection  'b'  and 
to  insert  the  followint;:  I 

I:^.  the  evee.t  of  thv-  d;  plnv  of  t^"  fl.ic  of  the  United  Sta'es  txs 
Its  I'WM  by  iiiiv  vcs.s<'l  c:i  a  btlh-'ert'!-.t  ton  icn  stat-'  it  shall  there- 
after for  a  per.ixl  of  3  mo:;lh.-  be  uiil.iwfiU  fur  the  merchant  and 
naval  ves-fls  of  that  bt'lligercnt  foreign  state  to  entt  r  the  poit.« 
cr  territorial  waters  of  the  United  State,;  except  m  ca^es  oi  force 
majeure 

Mr.    ADAMS.     Mr.    President,    it    seems    to    me    that    we 

would  be  tia-.ehng  prcity  far  and  rather  rapidly  m  adoptin'i::  ] 
this  type  of  an  amendment.  Wlnat  it  m.eans  is  that  if  one  j 
British  m.erchant  ship  should  run  up  the  Am.encan  flag  for  I 
th.e  purpose  of  e^-capmg  one  of  the  undersea  a.'^sassms.  the  i 
U-tcats.  all  the  other  merchant  ships,  which  might  never  j 
ha\e  had  refuge  in  such  deception,  would  be  barred  from  j 
Am-  rican  ports  It  i>^  pe-rfectly  proper.  If  there  is  any  way  j 
to  do  It.  to  penalize  the  ship  which  uses  the  fla??  for  decep-  j 
t:on,  but  to  penalize  the  whole  mercantile  marine  becatisc  | 


one  ship  d  >es  liint.  it  seems  to  m»:',  is  going  far.  t  cit.anly  wi: li- 
eu: mo.-t  'Mrelul  ci.n.-ideratirir.. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  Pre^id.-nt.  I  a^i'-e  with  what  the 
Senator  has  siavd  to  th:  eflect  tha'  vc  .  hould  not  penalize 
all  the  ships,  but  I  think  that  we  couid  ptnalize  the  par- 
ticular -hip  involved  by  providing  that  for  a  definite  peiiod 
of  tune  tliat  -hip  should  not  hv  priinitttd  to  enter  an  Amer- 
ican port. 

Mr.  ADAMS.     I  think  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  CL.'M-iK  of  Mis.-oun.  Mr.  Presid-nt.  the  anvndment 
presented  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  was  drawn 
by  him  witliout  any  consultation  with  me;  but  I  am  very 
n.ucli  m  .-\rr.pathy  with  the  pr.nciple  win',  h  he  ha-  er'unci- 
ated  m  hi.s  prope^sal.  During  th.e  last  war  on».'  of  the  greatest 
incitements  to  submarine  warfare  was  th.e  fact  that  the 
governm.cnr  of  Grt  at  Britain  repeatedly  as-eited  the  rit.-ht 
to  fly  th"  American  flag  for  puipuses  of  dtcption.  which 
wa.s  one  of  the  izruund.'-  assigned  by  the  Geiman  Govern- 
ment for  th-  right  to  sink  without  notice. 

I  think  for  a  submarme,  what  the  Senator  from  Coloradfi 
referred  to  a  mom.eut  ago  as  an  "undersea  a.ssassin."  to  .sink 
a  commercial  vessel  without  notice  is  a  dastardly  thing,  but 
It  must  be  understood  that  the  question  of  submarine  war- 
fare and  of  sinking  without  notice  is  ir.timately  and  inex- 
tricably connccMd  with  the  proposition  of  arming  m-Tchant- 
men.  and  merchantmen  or  otlier  ve.s.-els  flying  flags  which 
lliey  hav"  no  rifiht  to  fly. 

Durum  th:  last  wi.r  S-cretary  Lansing  pointed  out  th.it 
merciiaiumen  of  the  Allies  had  been  pcrm.itted  to  arm. 
ostensibly  for  defensive  purposi.s.  but  really  for  .iilier  cllen- 
sive  or  delensue  purposes  a':iainsf  submarines,  and  that  liad 
been  the  occasion  lor  attacks  without  notice  by  submanm  .-.. 

Ho  also  pointed  uu'  that  the  practice  i-.-  ship-  of  otht-r 
nations  of  flyire;  tiU'  flag  of  the  United  States  had  mad'  it 
very  much  mor-  difficult  fur  .submarines  to  ex-"rci.-r  thru- 
undoubted  right  under  international  law. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     xMr.  Pr-suient.  will  the  Senatm-  y.rld' 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mis  ouri.  I  will  yield  in  a  momtn*.  To- 
morrow, if  I  have  th--^  opportunity.  I  intend  to  quote  from 
S(  cretary  Lansing.  He  poin-ed  out  'hat  m  one  ca^-  a  Ger- 
man jubmarine  stnpp.  d  a  British  liner,  took  the  rtqirsite 
step-  undor  international  law  of  vi.-i*  and  search,  con- 
fi.scattd  the  cargo  because  it  was  contr.'.band.  permitted  the 
crew  to  takf  to  th'>  liftboa's.  and  was  stand jig  by  to  a'<-i'^f  in 
any  way  pc,,--;bl'\  v.hen  a  Briti-h  cruiser  cariiO  up  flync  tli" 
American  flag,  and  wh-n  it  got  witlnn  giuu.hol  it  prcc. -did 
to  sink  the  submarine'  without  notice. 

Mr.  Pre.-idont,  I  do  not  think  tho  United  States  ought  to 
knd  itself  to  ^uch  practices.  At  tha'  tim.e  President  Wil.-on 
and  Secretary  Lan.-ing  protested  acaiiist  sucli  an  act.  Tliry 
did  not  pur-ue  th-^  m.atter  to  the  ox'rnt  of  making  an  is.-uf 
of  It.  becausp  we  .-onn  get  into  the  war  oursflves,  I  thmlc 
that  when  we  are  trymg  to  draw  a  neutrality  act  the  Unit'  d 
S'ate-  should  not  p--rmif  any  nation  in  the  world,  whc'ther 
friendly  or  otherwi-^e,  under  any  conditions  to  fly  th-:-  United 
Statc<  flag  over  any  v.  s-el  which  is  not  an  American  vessel. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  Pr-eMdrnt.  w.ll  the  Senator  vi.  Id? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi  . -run,     I  yield, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  what  the  S.  nator  is  Tying  to 
do,  and  I  apprtcia'e  also  the  point  m.ade  by  the  S*  nator  from 
Colorado  in  an  effm-t  to  work  this  cut.  The  Senator  doe?  no^ 
propose  to  strike  cut  iUb.-a't-jn  la  '  ol  tiie  amendment  ofT(  red 
by  tho  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  That  ;.s  left  in  the 
amendment,  and  would  pro\idv_: 

It  .'hall  be  iir.'.i\^f':l  for  any  foreign  vessel  at  anv  time  to  uso  tho 
flat;  cl   the  Uniua  .Stales — • 

And  so  forth.  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the  Senator  that 
instead  cf  the  languaLic  of  the  aniendm.ent  which  he  offered, 
that  he  provide  that — 

In  the  event  of  a  violation  of  svibsecticn   (a)    cf  this  section — 

Which  i.^  the  one  the  Senator  leaves  in — 

It  shall  be  unla-xfui  for  any  ,'U"h  vc.s.-el  to  enier  the  ports  or  terrl- 
tcr.al  waters  cl  the  U:iU<.U  biaics  exc(.pt  m  cases  of  Krce  irjajeure. 
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So  that  that  wntild  prr.alize  a  vessel  itself  which  violates 
the  injunction,  but  would  not  involve  a  prohibition  again.-t 
f'.try  other  ship  of  the  nation,  none  other  ol  winch  might 
have  violated  th.e  provision.  Does  nut  th:  Senator  think  that 
would  be  sufficient? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  suffi- 
ci.  nt  for  the  reason  that,  as  ajip- arrd  in  the  la.,t  war.  tlie 
ves.-els  of  Great  Britain  were  act.ng  under  general  mstiut  :ic.ns 
which  had  boon  is.-ucd  and  weie  backed  up  by  diplomatic 
action  on  the  ])art  of  ihcir  own  Gw\i'rnmi.  r.t. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  PreMdun.  will  the  Senator  yield 
again? 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mis-ouri.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BMIKLEY.  Under  the  lanruanc  of  the  amendment 
wlneli  'he  SenaK^r  has  cil'  led  if  a  Bnti.-  h  Erench.  cr  German 
ship  m  crossing  the  Atlantc  Ocean  sliould  heist  the  American 
fl.io  and  'hereby  violate  this  p;cv!.-.en,  then  any  other  Briti.-h. 
French,  or  German  sliip  on  its  v  ay  to  New  York  from  South 
America  would  be  barred  from  entering  the  port  of  New 
Orleai>? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-s^'uii.  Mr.  Pie.-id'nt,  I  atiree  with 
llie  ciitici-m  made  of  the  amendment  of  th.e  Senator  fro.n 
New  Hampshire  on  the  ground  that  we  have  no  right  to 
imrio.-e   p'^nahn 

Mr.  BARXLEY.     I  a::ree  with  that  criticism. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mis'-otni.  V'.r'^  th"  crew.s  or  th.e  masters 
cf  for(  i-in  ships.  I  v,-isli  wc  coiJd.  I  ,'.ay  it  is  v.n  ou'rage 
for  a  ship  of  any  fcrcgn  natior..  be  it  German  or  Briti.-h  or 
French,  to  hoist  the  An^,  •v^^n  fl.ig  v.iv  n  it  hns  no  light  to 
do  so.  I  am  convinced  frcm  mv  lead'ne  of  the  controversy 
between  ih"  Amtracan  State  D:partmtnt  and  the  British 
Government  m  the  last  v.-ar  that  llie  British  .^hips  which  did 
that  f!C*ed  under  the  instructions  of  the  British  Admiral* y. 
Therefore  I  think  the  only  v.-ay  suffioiently  to  p-^'nalize  such 
action  is  by  p-  nalizinEr  ail  the  .'-hip,s  of  the  giiilty  nation. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  would  remit  in  barring  a  ship  of 
.'■uch  a  nation,  .sadmg  from  the  Philippine  Islands  to  San 
P';  intisco.  from  entering  that  p-^rt.  iDecause  onothrr  ship 
saiiinu  fi(,m  Liverpool  to  N -w  Ycuk  or  Nan'olk  had  been 
gua'v  of   ')i:;t  doception. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M'ssnuri.  I  would  be  perfectly  vi'iing  to 
ace,  pt  th"  nicdificalK  n  which  veould  make  an  exccp'r.n  in 
sucii  circumstances,  but  I  say  tho  Bri'isii  Adnrrahy  ha.s  no 


righ'   to  instruct  its  ship." 


a  did  m  the  Lest  war,  to  Use 


111'  American  flag  for  the  purpu.->es  of  dec-pnon. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  b' Iieve  the  suggestion  I  made  to  the 
Senator  would  cure  the  matter. 

Ml  CLARK  of  Missouri.  It  would  not  ha\'e  any  effect  on 
the  Britr^h  Admiralty.  Th.oy  mi.cht  lose  a  ship  \inder  the 
penalt'os  of  this  act,  without  curing  the  prac-tice. 

Mr,  TYDINGS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr,  TYDINGS,  Mr,  P]'sid"nt.  I  can  sympa'hize  thor- 
ouphlv  v.-ith  what  the  Senator  from  Misscuri  is  attempt ms  to 
do.  L  IS  p  ifeetly  possible  for  the  owners  ol  a  .sh.ip  to  caution 
th  capiain  not  to  fly  'he  American  flae.  because  if  he  .'^hculd 
do  so.  It  would  \x'  tantamount  to  barring  forever  the  use  of 
that  ship  to  carry  cargo  Irom  the  United  States  to  any  foreign 
port,  Suppctso,  in  violation  of  the  order:-  of  the  owv  j-s,  the 
c'.ie,ai:-i.  who  was  chased  by  a  U-boat,  puts  up  the  American 
I'ai-i.  1  quite  understand  why  he  might  b  ■  imp; lied  to  do  it, 
becau,M?  cxticmity  knows  no  law.  The  first  law  of  nature  i.s 
self-preservation.  But.  under  the  penalty  pre)vis.on.  tho  nian 
who  violates  the  law  would  go  absolutely  unseat h  d  a'.d  the 
innoeerit  owners  who  liad  miCiiuettd  the  cajMain  not  to  fly 
the  flag  Would  h.ave  their  property  vuaualiy  taken  frcm  them. 
I  suggest  that  wh.cn  th  '  cap'a.n  who  fl.w  ine  American  fiag 
goes  ashori  he  be  imprise'n<-d.  We  cannot  go  on  the  d.ck  of 
his  ship  and  get  him,  but  when  he  comes  ashore  lei  us  per:alize 
the  m.an  who  puts  the  fla'-r  up  on  th-  masihead  and  not 
jienali/o  pcrliap.:  a  nun.b'  r  of  innocent  persons  who  may  not 
have  been  guilty  of  the  act. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  I  happen  to  know- 
that  the  Senator  from  Maiyland  lo  a  \ery  txeeiienL  lawyer, 


and  he  is  very  familiar  with  the  principle  of  agency  in  the 
law,  I  am  unv.illing  to  penahze  the  poor  servant  who  acts  in 
his  master's  interest  to  lyreserve  his  job  and  allow  the  man 
who  undoubtec'i:,  had  authorized  him  to  commit  the  act  to  go 
unscathed.  As  I  see  it.  the  only  way  we  can  handle  this  matter 
IS  under-  the  law  of  admiralty. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  take  it  that,  according  to 
the  law.  an  agent  can.not  be  bound  beyond  the  scope  of  his  real 
01  ai)parent  auniority.    I  ihmk  that  is  pretty  sound  law. 

Mr.  CLARK  ot  Missuri.    That  is  hornbook  law. 

Mr,  lYDINCS,  The  ship  is  not  usually  owned  by  an  indi- 
vidual.    It  IS  usually  owned  by  a  company. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.     That  makes  it  all  the  wcr.se. 

Air.  TYDINGS.  No:  it  does  not.  It  m.akcs  it  all  the  m.ore 
reason  v>-hy  we  shculd  be  careful  not  to  penalize  the  innocent 
investors  in  a  shipping  line,  simply  because  one  of  its  captains 
violates  the  law  of  the  United  States.  It  seems  to  m(^  that 
the  proper  course  to  follow  would  be  to  arrest  the  captain 
when  he  comes  ashore  for  having  flown  th.e  flag  of  the  United 
States  unlawiuliy.  I  do  not  ob.iect  to  \(ting  for  such  an 
amendment  as  that,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  support  this 
amendment  to  penalize  innocent  persons  for  a  crime  com- 
mitted by  someone  who  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ownership 
tf  the  ves<:e]. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  y'eld? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

I\Ir.  BARKIEY,  I  was  abcut  to  suggest  to  both  tlie  Sen- 
ator from  Mis.-ouri  iMr.  ClarkJ  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Hamp.shire  IMr.  Toeev)  that  I  think  the  m.atter  can  be 
,sali.-he:toMly  worked  out  by  a  liMe  consultation;  and  I  sug- 
gest ihat  It  go  ovti  until  tonroirow. 

Mrs  CLARK  of  Mi.-,souii.  I  am  walling  to  accept  the  lan- 
guage suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  not  because 
it  is  adequate  lor  what  I  favor,  but  because  I  think  it  is  the 
best  I  can  get, 

Mr,  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Ml ,  CLARK  of  Mis.:Ouri.  I  am  glad  to  yieid  to  the  Senator 
from  Nebra.-ka. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  may  not  understand  the  full  sccpe  cf  the 
Senators  prcpesed  amendment;  but.  as  I  understand,  the 
lim.endnunt  strikes  out  subsection  ib)  of  the  amendment 
pjcposed  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshne  IMr.  Tudey], 
nnd  inserts  something  in  lieu  of  it. 

Mr,  CLARK  cf  Mis.souri.     That  is  correct. 

Mr,  NORRIS,  As  I  listened  to  the  reading,  there  was  no 
penalty  clause  attached  to  it.     Is  that  true? 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.     There  is  a  penalty  clau.se. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Is  that  in  the  Senators  amendment? 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Misscuri.     It  is. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  did  not  hear  It. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  read  the 
amendment  to  the  Senator: 

In  t]iO  event  of  the  di.'piay  cf  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
as  Its  own  by  any  vessel  cf  a  belligerent  foreign  .state  It  shall 
thereafter,  for  a  period  cf  3  month-,  ho  tinlav.iul  fer  tSe  mer- 
chant and  naval  vessels  of  that  bchit;eitni  foreign  !-late  to  enter 
the  jjort.s  or  territorial  waters  ol  the  Liuted  States.  e.\ccpt  in  ea^es 
el  force  niujeure. 


*v 


Mr.  NORRIS.     Is  that  the  language  to  be  in.serted? 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  the  lanjmage  cf  the 
amendment  which  I  ha\e  olfercd. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     That  answers  my  question. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  criticism  of 
the  Senator  from  K"ntueky  and  other  Senators  is  not  that  I 
do  not  have  a  penalty  clause  but  that  my  penalty  clause  is 
too  drastic. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  is  willing  to  modify  his 
amendment  by  the  sugge.nion  I  made,  it  may  save  us  time, 
and  W"  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  the  whole  matter. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon, 
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Mr.  ^T(^;A^Y.  I  think  it  Vs.,ul(:  b,^  impc^iib!c  '0  cnnic  to 
an  a.;ri-ti:u:it  thi.<5  t-vt-n;:!^.  I  iht':-i.':>  to  s'Jr::r"=r  tha*  w-'  fol- 
]ov  the  i-uscesticn  cf  th..-  Senatcr  frcm  K'.n'ui  ky  ar.d  kt  the 
matter  po  owr  until  tomorru-.v 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  P^.,ir.klv.  I  t.or.'.i  n.uch  pr^^fer 
to  havi-  the  matter  co  ovlt  unti!  tcir.n:r,,'v.  lxcau>e  I  htve 
not  had  an  opportunity  lu  analyz-  the  \..rious  suggcstioas 
which  have  be>  n  made. 

Mr.  B.^RKLEY.  I  have  no  dec'/  rh-.i*  wr-  car.  satisfac- 
torily wiTk  out  th->  matter  by  tc;:.wr:f  w.  I  therefore  su^geit, 
that  It  eo  over. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Mis.souri.     Thu*  i<  imref  able  to  me. 

r.- .  K' 3 

?vl:  LAn.KLLV.  I  move  iha'  iht  Uor.atc  take  a  mcc-t  unt,! 
11  ocl*    k  .1    m.  tomoiru'A. 

The  iiit/in^rj  was  at'i'^'Xl  tc;  and  'at  6  o'clck  and  15  nimuu-s 
p.  rrr:^  the  S^^natt  ;  (  k  a  rece.  •  until  Lonionow,  Thui.sday, 
October  IIG.  VJ'S-J.  at  11  u.luek  a.  m. 


HOrSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

\\fi>N!si>.\y.  OrTor.KR  2o,  19:'9 

Tiif  Hou^e  nit't  ut  12  o'clock  iV'on. 

The  Ii<.',':':ul  Lxiinund  A.  VVal-^h.  S.  J.,  vice  pro<:idont, 
Gforgrt.  wn  I  .v.  •  . -.-y.  rrprnt.  S(.ho('l  of  Forc:^-n  Service, 
offered  ih-'  lijllDW.r.i^  grayer: 

.Air..Khty  and  ''iinal  Fathrr,  in  wlioin  and  bv  vvhum  all 
Cf' .Uu-n  mnv.  .^  ihiMii^n  law  imto  its  appointi^d  end.  pie-ide, 
We  beseech  Th  ■t\  ov-t  the  dehbeiatitms  of  thi.s  day.  and  make 
manifest  in  them  "iie  wi.'-dein  b'Titimt?  .'jon.s  cif  God.  Hiu.i.int' 
w:'h  T!iy  ?:raee  tl'.  ii-,t.  llect-;  of  those  v,ho  here  share  with 
Th  e  ;!v'  dread  ie<n.,nsroil:ty  of  Roverninp  mortal  ways. 
S'reni.;;hen  tl'.e.r  uill>  to  saieguard  equal  justu-e  unto  all, 
w.tli  niaiice  t;  n  .iv. ,  SurTu.st'  their  hfait-  wiili  chaiiiy  that 
is  patient  and  ui  d-i  -tand-nu  of  human  weaknes.^;.  tolerant  of 
each  man's  prop  r.'-:  .'or  the  liehr.  but  resoluU'  m  a  ni>t'ice  that 
!  .i:^  not  I"  d  .  b.r.rie  fi,  ;■  tiv  n^hi  nor  tlmches  ever  before 
tt:e  ;:i-oi.'nc''  oi  v.-;    nj 

K' -v  fr ':''!  (.;;  bel  ived  land  the  wirhe-me  bl: -ht  and 
Kcourtj  ■  of  fi  .t'ru'cl.ii  wai  nnw  attlxtin?  with  sore  distre'-\s  our 
f' ;iow  mt  n  bevor.d  the  seas.  Btnish  hatred  fron;  all  c  'ir^  1 
ci'.amoirs  and  d-.-ur^'ien  ol  mind  among  the  people  L  •  n(■^ 
the  curse  o!  Ca^n  find  liabitati  .n  on  our  sh  ues  im  .n  our 
ht>arts:  bu*  n:  \k-  tn:>  j-e  ;,  e.  l:ke  a  tre,-  planted  beside  rua- 
ri.ns  watc:.-  !l  w)  .■  h  tr(  m  p-neration  unio  ceneraMon  for- 
fvermore.  T.'  'l-.at  '  nd  ru  .1  .  pro'e^^t.  and  aeeo:npai-.y  ;u 
this  hour  the  p,-,<s.d>-nt  ef  th  se  United  S-are.";,  th  •  .'^pe;:k'-r 
of  this  House,  and  all  the  Mesnhers  thereof  rhat  nevei  word 
cr  act  of  theirs  find  di.'^favo:  m  Thy  s.^h'  >,'■  be  reckoned  a^ 
faLse  counsel  bef.in  tl.it  uryi'r'.al  tribunal  w  l^- v^  '■  rv  :"an 
and  r.aT;"n  nn;  '  fiie  d  iv  star.d  for  .iudfrrnerit  A  bl-s.-^-in*:  we 
do  a-k  m  t.^  ■  narr.e  of  Jiun  whom  Thou  didst  send.  Jesus 
Christ,  the  Redee:  it  r  of  the  wTld.     Amen. 

Th.  '  J  umal  of  il;-'  procofda.gs  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
appr',v>.d. 

^lT^TIs^■^^^•  to  .apdr'^ss  T'ie  hovse 

Mr  ROBINSON'  of  Utah.  Mr  Speaker,  owing  to  une^void- 
nbl-'  circumstanoe?:.  th-  pent], 'man  ircm  Men-ana  Mi. 
OCu.NN'oRi  wl!  n.^t  be  able  to  u=o  the  time  allotijd  him  this 
mornm.sz.  I  tiier-f'^'-e  a.-k  that  the  order  pi  ".Icu.-^'y  mad^  m 
h!.-  be!;alf  b.  (  .in  -t^'-d.  and  I  ask  unanimoti-;  cor..>r:it  the.'  he 
may  be  piv.-n  3 "•  mnv.Uev  to  address  the  H-use  temicrrow  afrer 
the  dispc!SU!',n  ,  f  th"  Icgi-^lative  program  and  orders  prcvi- 

OUSlv   n-..^.d'e 

The  SPE.\KFR      I-  *he:c  objection  to  the  rcQUtst  of  the 
g-nrien-.an  freni  l':.h     Mr.  Ko^-inson'? 
Tliere  we.s  nc  objection. 

E\r.NS:O.N  OF  REM.1RKS 

Mr  WOODRUM  oi'  Viii::nia.  Mr  Spt^aker,  I  ask  unanimous 
ce.nser.t  to  extend  r.y  own  remarks  in  the  Rflofd  and  to  ]n- 

liMde  -nerein  -in  ac!drts<  ov  Col.  E  iward  N.  Wt  n'woi'h.  com- 
n-.ander  :i;  eh. el  ol  iht  M.l.iary  Oicier  of  the  Woi  Id  War. 


Th-^  SPEAKER  Is  th-re  objection  to  the  r.  qu- ^t  (  f  the 
enflemm  frorii  'V'Hfenia  IM;-.  WooTinrMl? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml  McDOWIiII.  Mr.  Spr., k-.i  I  a.^k  u:\annioi;.>  consent 
t)  t.x''nd  my  own  renia.'k.'-  m  th'.'  HiioorD  tind  to  ineluda 
therein  an  editorial  from  the  New  York  Herald  Tribun.^  urg- 
in.7  :h.(    a'l.-j-i'..in     f  lleu^e  Resolution  316 

T'y..  SIT.-Xr.LR  I>  Or- w  ob.1  cMon  t,i  the  request  of  the 
gen  leinan  fieii:  Pennsylvania  IMi.  McDowlllj? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr  TTITLL.  Mr  SF>*'aker.  1  a.«:k  unanimou.s  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  GW.i  r:  in..rk.s  in  the  Rteor.r.  and  tn  i'H-lude  therein 
a  short  new.spaper  article  from  the  Fiik-rijiirq  N- v.  >  (f 
Po'ker^bury    V,'   Va 

Tlv^  SPF.AKFH.  I.-  tl'.ere  ebi-c-n  to  tlie  reqi;e.--t  rf  th.o 
gentleman  fi^m  V/.^consin  iTTr.  I'hili.  1  ? 

Ti>  r.    u  (.-  :va  objection. 

Mr.  B<'~)I.LFS  Mr  Speak-^r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  ov.n  r- m.irks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  I  mui'  b>  f  '!t'  the  Illinois  Press  Association  at  the 
Univer.s'ty  of  Tllin'  i- 

The  SPE.^KER  I-  thre  cbect-m  to  the  request  of  the 
gcii!lem..n  fioni  Weof.n-m   Mr    Hcri-Fs? 

Ilure  we, ^  ne.  objere.,  n 

PEHMISSION'  TC  .•.D"\ESS  THl-    HoU'^E 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma-^-viohu^etts.  Mr.  S;:e..ker.  I  a.-k  unani- 
mous consent  tliat  on  tomorrow,  following  ar.y  oi.l  ;.-  •i\it 
h..ve  bten  hcre'of.'.-e  enteicd.  my  colleague  tiie  uentl'in.an 
from  Pennsylvania  Mr.  CoKEtiT .  n-ay  be  ix:rmittui  to  speak 
for  20  minu'c-. 

The  SPEAKER  L>  there  objection  to  the  rtQue.st  cf  the 
gentleman  from  M.i  .>achu.->et:.-,    Mi.  M.^rtinI.'' 

There  wa.-  no  objiction. 

EXTE.NSION   fJF   RElM.'^RKS 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mi  Speakei-.  I  a-^k  unanim.ous  ccn'^ent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  m  the  Rk.  ord.  and  to  mc  iide  therein 
an  address  by  the^  gentleman  from  Indiana  Mr.  H.\rness!.  at 
the  N.itMnal  Foa-un-  on  Sunday  night. 

The  SPE.AK'.iR  L>  rlure  obiecficn  to  the  reqtie.st  of  the 
gentare.an  Inmi  Miehigan  1  Mr.  M.apesI'.-' 

Ther-'  was  no  cbj'cti.'n. 

r.!e.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  e^k  unanimous  consent  tO 
ex'en  i  my  own  remarks  in  the  Re  ord.  a:id  to  include  therein 
a  summary  of  the  disci-e'ionary  ve.a-  p'-wcrs  of  the  President 
of  Vv   Un.;.  d  S*  ites 

Th.e  SPEAKFF.  I-  there  obj^'cticn  to  the  reque.'-t  cf  the 
gent.mi.tn  from  Pennsylvania  tMr.  DiirERl  ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  COr-iBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rsk  unanimous  con- nt  to 
extend  my  own  remark-s  m  the  Record,  and  to  include  therein 
an  editcrial  by  the  Piesident  General  of  thr  Sons  of  th-  Amer- 
ican Reeciut.on. 

The  SPEAKER.  I^  there  obj-cfjon  to  the  request  uf  the 
gen.' i-man  from  Penn'-yivania   Mr    CoiieettI? 

There  wa^  T'^-  'ibjeotrm. 

rLKMiSSION  T<.)  .ADDKESS  IHE   H'^USr 

Mr.  TKORKELSON  Mr  Sp;  aku .  I  ask  unanimous  een- 
s.n'  to  audress  ihv  R.uise  f'_a-  20  minnte.s  teclay  at  tii-  ccn- 
clu.-icn  ef  anv  previ.-.u.-  orders  heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAIvhf^-  Is  there  objtction  to  the  request  cf  the 
Lienilem.an  fuun  Men-ana  i  Mr.  ThcrkhlsonJ  ? 

Tiieie  Was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OK    REM.ARKS 

Mr  THORKEI.SON.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  ur.ar.im.oiu^  con- 
sent 'c  extend  mv  own  remeirk-  m  the  REcmD  a:;d  to  includa 
therein  ^he  m.  mb-rsnip  of  th-  American  L.-aguc  for  Pcaco 
a.rd  Dmr  craey 

Th'  S?E.-\KER.  I-;  there  objc'i^m  to  the  request  cf  tlie 
penilemni  tram  Mon'ana   Mr.  Tho:kfl50N'? 

Mv.  RiCH.  Mr  Speaker,  reseiv.ng  the  right  to  object. 
leek:ni^  a^  th,)'  i;  api>ars  aa  if  it  is  qui^e  voluminous.  How 
ir-any  p.Tc^.-  ^^oj  .w,ti  j^ajjoo 

M-  THORKETSO:;.  I  do  no'  believe  it  will  tak-  very 
n.ar.y  pages,  n..i:be  ovo  and  a  hail  or  three. 
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Mr.  RICH.  T'  seems  to  me.  from  the  looks  of  that  manu- 
script the  '-z-ntlcman  has  thtre.  u  will  lake  more  than  that. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.    Tins  contains  only  names. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  somebody  somewhere,  at 
some  place,  som.'time  going  to  object  to  all  this  siufT  going 
into  the  Record'^  It  seem.s  to  mv  it  i.s  too  much.  I  am  g'oing 
to  ask  the  tj;iitleman  to  get  an  (>:imate  irom  the  Public 
Piinter  fir>^t  before  he  submits  his  request  to  determine  what 
that  is  going  to  cost.  I  hope  the  genik-man  will  wi'hdraw  his 
rcqurs!  tor  th"  time  being. 

Mr  THORKiELSON.  I  will  be  very  glad  to  get  an  es;im  ite 
for  the  fendeman  from  Pennsyh-ania. 

T'le  SPEAKER.    Does  the  gentleman  w.tlidraw  tli"  rrque'^f 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes.  Mr.  Sp.  aker:  I  withdraw  the 
nc:U(\st. 

STEAMSHIP  ■city   of  FLINT" 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Slacker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
adoitss  the  He,;ise  pir  i  niinute. 

Tne  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obj- ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Till  re  \v.i.>  no  objection. 

THE  e.VSE  OF  THE     "C  ITY   OF  FLINT" 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  seen  a  good  many  news- 
j3api  r  article';  v.diich  display  agitation  with  regard  to  the  fact 
that  the  vts-el  City  of  Flint  hi\-  been  cap-.ured  and  taken  into 
a  Russum  port.  It  sornxs  that  this  i.>  an  Aimrican  v.'.Ssd 
loaded  with  contraband  destined  for  the  Allies.  If  this  Ameri- 
can ship  were  carrying  contraband  eofid.-,  I  do  not  -'^ee  any 
diir.'ri  nee  between  th-  Germans  cap'unng  it  and  taking  it 
into  i^ert  and  the  situation  where  the  English  capture  an 
Am.'ncan  vess.l  carrying  contraband  of  war  destined  for  a 
German  port.  I.  for  one,  bTl.ev--  that  the  Amtrican  people 
oueht  to  reserve  their  cp.nion  on  this  incident  and  that  the 
r.f  w^paprrs  ouuht  to  be  cautious  about  urging  the  involvement 
of  America  in  foreign  entanglements.  If  American  sh.ippers 
and  American  sliipping  ore  doing  an.'.'h.r..:,  coniiary  to  inter- 
national law.  tlien.  as  I  see  it,  we  have  no  grievance  against 
any  nation  if  such  vessels  are  cap'ured.  I  hope  wc  will  be 
neutral.     '  Applause.  1 

I  understand  tlia*  every  diy  from  the  docks  in  New  York 
Cit;-  lvlat^  are  being  loaded  w.th  munitions  cf  war  destined 
to  Eiitdand.  France.  Japan,  and  other  ccimtrie.'^  by  boot- 
leggers m  v.a:'  materials.  If  me'n  of  this  stripe  v.aint  to  take 
a  ch-mce  on  their  investments,  if  American  stuimship  com- 
panies veant  to  take'  a  chance  of  losinr  their  ships  for  the 
.  ake^  of  gcttLng  d-'Ulile  profits  if  they  d'-'li-.a^-  the  cargo,  let 
th' m  assume  the  full  res-ponsibdity,  let  tlv  m  do  the  worrying. 
The  i)i'o;iit>  ('f  the  United  States  are  not  e-alled  upon  to  become 
all  upsf-t  about  it.  nor  is  it  the  duty  of  the  Pre^id'^nt  or  the 
Cenme^s  to  i^ro't  ct  bcotlepgers.  Proper  ciforc' ment  cf  the 
laws  weiuld  m 'an  their  Tuppres.siun.  The  laxity  in  the  situa- 
tion is  on  the  part  of  the  Govcrnmicnt  in  not  enforcing  the 
hiw;  in  the  wav  rs  of  N"w  York  to  see  that  contraband  is 
neM  shii-P'd.  If  this  country's  laws  are  veillfully  violated  by 
our  fiwn  ves.scls  and  shipowners,  let  them  make  the  btst  of 
it  and  lake  their  medicine.  Tlie  Am.erie-an  people  should  not 
let  miscuided  and  n.isplaced  sympathy  run  away  with  their 
logic  in  the  situation. 

WHO  gets  the  money? 

Mr.  PIERCE  (if  Oregim.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a'-k  unanimous 
cori.->t_nt  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  thtre  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentlen^an  Irom  Oregon? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  recently  ccm- 
pl-  ■'  d  reading  and  studying  a  little  book  entitled  "Who  Gets 
the  Money?"  by  Walur  Rauteaistrauch.  The  first  edition  of 
this  book  appeared  abfiut  5  years  ago.  I  read  it  and  .'.tudud  it 
ttien.  The  new  ediiion  is  much  more  valuable  for  the  ordi- 
nary reader  and  student.  It  clearly  shows  that  the  income  of 
the  United  States  is  increasing  for  those  in  the  so-called 
higlicr  bracket.s — the  overheads,  the  control  group.  The  pro- 
portionate income  for  these  less  privileged  is  constantly  de- 
creasing year  by  year,  especially  for  the  farmers  and  laborers. 
The  farmer's  income  has  dropped  from  14.2  percent  of  the 


naMonal  income  in  1919  to  7.1  percent  in  1934.  Probably  it 
will  be  about  7.5  percent  in  1939. 

'lodern  invention  has  largely  channeled  the  income  of  the 
United  States  in  larger  volume  into  the  pockets  of  those 
who  have.  A  smaller  portion  of  the  national  income  reaches 
the  farmer  and  laUuer.  those  classes  that  forever  must  ask, 
"Wiiat  price'  will  you  give  me  for  my  products"  or  "What 
pri(  e  will  you  give  me  for  my  labor?"  and,  on  the  other  hand. 
a.-k.  "What  price  do  you  new  ask  for  the^e  gadgets?" — gadgets 
tlr.it  the  modern  life  demand?  in  every  avenue  of  activity 
v,h' ■'•e  it  is  possible  to  have  them. 

I  am  happy  to  present  for  the  Record  a  review  of  this  valu- 
able bl.  k  written  by  Dr.  Carl  Ihompson,  of  the  Pubhc  Owner- 
ship League  of  America,  in  Chirago.  who  will  be  glad  to 
correspond  with  interested  readers.  In  presenting  it,  I  desire 
to  quote  from  the  author's  preface: 

Ir  is.  ,issertecl  tliat  \he  focal  points  of  control  of  the  business 
prrccss  art'  omboda^d  in  tlie  laws  we  have  made  which  determine: 

A  \V!vi  .sh:ill  haw  access  to  the  raw  maleri.ils  wc  mad  for  living 
a:\d  upon   what  terms'' 

B  Who  Mia!!  decidi'  that  the  tccls  we  all  need  bhall  or  shall  not 
be  usefl  LT  m.ade  available  to  create  wealth  and  \ipon  what   teims? 

C  Hr'.v  The  claim.';  to  tlie  g  jods  produced  imoi'.cv  or  Income) 
are  apport  ij!',(  d. 

Tiie  vast  m'ijority  of  our  political  problem.s.  both  national  and 
international,  have  thiir  root.s  nt  the.^e  areas  of  human  interest. 
More  sppcifically.  tlie  ^rrat  rssuc!  of  the  dav  revolve  around  the 
central  jirublem :  \V!-,o  gets  the  monev?  No  Rroup  of  people  can 
ii\e  totjeiiier  happily  and  develop  a  great  culture  that  will  long 
endure  unless  tlus  central   problem  is  .-iatisfactonly  dealt   with. 


Who  Gets  the  Montt"— .'Vn  E'.En-DFOREAStNo  Income  to  the  Pro- 
ducing Clasles  and  a  Cokrespo.\-ding  iNcr.EAsiNG  Income  to  the 

NO-NTRODUCUNG    CLASSES    Wr.CCKS    THE    SOCIAL    ORDER 

(A   boo!^   review   by   Dr.   Carl   D.   Thomp.son) 

Two  or  tJiree  years  .go  tliere  was  publLshed  In-  Harper  Brothers 
a  v(a-y  liitf resting  and  Mcnificant  little  book  under  the  above  title, 
"Who  Get.s  thp  Meaey.'",  by  Walter  Rautcnstrau.ch  This  book 
has  recently  been  entirely  revised  and  a  U'jw  td-tion  published. 

It  is  one  cf  the  mn-t  remarltable  and  significant  bocks,  in  our 
Judenit-nt.  of  receat  economic  literature. 

Wliat   makes  this  !jook  so  important   and  .'-Ignificant.   we  think, 
is  the  fact   that  it    goes  .straight   to   tl-.e  heart   cf   tlie   most   serious 
maladjustment  in  our  present  cconomac  and  social  order. 
"overhead"  gets  the   money 

Profes.sor  Rautcnstrauch  believes  that  the  one  thing  that  is 
wrong  with  our  pre\sent  social  and  econonnc  order  is  the  fact 
that  those  who  are  engaged  in  producing  the  wealth  of  the  country 
are  receiv.ng  an  ever-decreasing  proportion  of  the  national  In- 
cfmie.  v.licreas  iho>e  who  are  engaged  in  what  he  calls  "over- 
he:. d  activities.'  depending  on  their  investments.  Interest,  and 
div.dcnds  received  frt-m  them,  and  tho.e  who  live  by  speculation 
are  recru  ins^  an  ever-mcreaving  proportion  of  the  national  income. 

Tins  contention  the  author  supports  by  a  very  exhau.stive  and 
thornug!:f.M:);ng  study  cf  facts  and  data  "which  are  presented  in 
elaborate  tables,  charts,  diagrams,  etc..  in  such  a  wav  as  to  lea\e 
no  c!:ar.^f  for  succes-sful  reiutaiion.  He  shows,  for  example,  that 
wliereas  the  average  income  of  tho.se  engaged  in  productive  activ- 
ities, including  farmers,  miners,  laborers,  etc.  has  decreased  since 
1919  from  isl.150  jjer  year  to  $910  per  year  in  1934.  on  tlie  other 
hand,  ilic.-e  engaged  m  the  overhead  activities,  such  as  banking, 
H.iestment.  etc..  drawing  Interest,  dividends,  and  the  like,  have 
!iad  tl.iir  incomes  increased  from  $1,390  per  vear  on  the  average 
m  1919  to  $1,500  per  year  in  1934.  These  "facts  are  set  forth 
briefly  m  the  luUcwmg   table: 


Amount 

]-:irn.-.i 

.\  vcrace 

JKT  ye.ir 

ei-ai'ti) 

N'umlirr  (if  cT.iJ.iM-i  ■-  in  I'tiiim  tinn: 

I'jia ■  .  . 

'.'.'.  *<t".l.  (eiei 
I'j,  7i:i.  efio 

11.421 
17,  5e^ 

$2S.  K.I/',,  dim  :*Y) 
17,  Dlei,  OIK.',  (JUO 

2ii.  14''.  fKri.  r>oo 

-li.  J17,  l*>'.  '.MJ 

Jl,  1.'^) 
ViO 

1.  300 
1,600 

1634 

Numher  in  overliead: 

rji9 

1U34 

In  other  words.  wh;le  the  income  of  the  producing  cla.s!5es  has 
been  .'^teadiiy  decreasjr.g.  the  mccme  of  the  overhead  group  has 
liei.  n  .steadily   iixreas.n;^. 

s;i:rT    of    Ni>fE    billions   a    year 

Putting  it  in  another  way,  the  author  shows.  In  his  earlier 
edition,  that  there  was  a  .shift  of  over  $9,000,000,000  of  income  per 
year  from  the  incom.e.s  cf  the  producing  c!as^.es  (wage  workers  and 
farmers)  to  the  incomes  of  the  nonproductive  classes,  or  overhead 
grcujis.  as  he  calls  them. 

No-.v.  the  fact  that  the  overhead  groups  constitute  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  entu-e  earmng  population,  whereas  the  producing 
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claw^ci  (wapp  work*»r*i  farmers,  etc  )  constitute  a  vrn,'  much 
pT'it'ir  prcp'.rTion  cl  the  t;,t:re  population,  this  s2iift  from  the 
In*.' :iicT  of  thf  protiuc-ng  clu.-.-'es  to  the  Internes  of  the  nou- 
prr^Hn:ng  cla>p**s  rfsults  in  a  yenous  decrease  In  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  Nat'rn  as  a  whole  AnJ  this.  In  turn,  throws  tlie 
entire  economic  order  out  of  baUmce  "The  whole  proup  of  pro- 
ductive enterprise."  the  author  writes,  "is  receiving  '.es.^  and  less 
cf  the  total  natlrnrvl  Inccmo  •  •  •  This  sy-tem."  he  goes 
on  to  ?ay.  "causes  a  ^-cat>T  and  tr.-i'ter  prrporticn  cf  the  Roods 
prr-duced  to  go  t'-'  cnpitul.  with  the  rvsulr  U^at  tho  whole  pcucmy 
becou.es  unworkable  ' 

THE     FARAILR     IS    THE     GOAT 

In  amlyzlne  the  inrornes  of  the  varlotis  clas^ses  the  author 
shows  that  "the  f amirs'  pn^pcrticn  of  the  r.atlonal  In'-cm.^  is 
»teBd  ly  rtrrhrv.ni;  I  o<  k  at  thf^  f:ir::!ers,"  he  says  "In  UMS  they 
rectiveti  14  2  p^'rrtn'  of  tiit-  r.at'.cnal  income  In  10J9  vhey  tiropped 
to  8  7  p- rcenl  of  the  iMllcr.al  income,  and  lu  1  :j;i4  they  dropped 
ttiU  f'^rther  to  7  1  perron'  '  In  other  wcrds*  of  all  cf  The  classes 
of  the  country  the  fanner  received  the  smallest  piop^.rt.'cn  cl  the 
Income. 

Th'.i-s,  by  steadily  decrea.'^ing  the  income  cf  the  pr'-ducm::;  clas5e= 
cf  the  Nation,  ci  nstitiitm^  by  fur  its  greater  prcpcrtl'^n  rf  tl.e 
pcpuiatlcn.  while  at  the  same  time  lncre:is:nK  the  propc  rti^n  p.::.i 
to  the  nor.prcduc:ns  cIksscs  the  sy>tem  destrcyed  the  pt;rca>i.~i;.g 
power  ol  those  '^ho  would  have  used  'her  rn'r-v  me  fir  ptirchasin^ 
the  products  of  the  national  cri;anl;'atlnii.  and  thus  dc,=troycd 
the  bal.ince  bttweeii  purchasing  p(^v.er  and  prodU";ng  power. 

THr     Rt..Mr:OY 

T  •  rrmrdv  thi.s  the  authnr  urt;es  that  "the  m^-.'t  in^.pertiint  ji^b 
we  havi-  t)etrre  u.s  Is  to  udopt  rules  and  rcrulatu.iis  v/i'.:ch  will 
maiie  our  iudu>tr:ii!  system  work  to  lull  caj-.aoKy.  To  accomplish 
ihiv  we  must  do  .■-oniethini;  about  who  sot.'-  t!:e  money.  VVe  must 
dJsf  :b.<*e  the  nati  nal  Income  :n  workable  rrn^.cirtic  iis,  that  is.  In 
!^ui  h  [j:  i~.p<rti  :n.^  between  capital  and  laber  us  will  keep  the 
liaUcnal  fai-tory  prod  u.nt;  gi/ouo. 

PUBIJC    WOKK-S    AND    H'l  L    EMri-HYMFNr 

How  Is  this  to  be  done''  In  a  final  rh.iptor  the  author  gives  his 
answer  to  thK  que.sticn  In  a  mcst  interestmc  and  constructive 
mannrr  "We  niu.st  provide  e\  ery  ompioyable  peri-ru  with  a  Job," 
he  says.  That  !>  ob-. lously  t.r:;t  ;.nc!  tunJatiiental.  Eul  jnst  p.s 
vital  1;;  the  ccuitntton  that  the  rewards  of  service  in  the  social 
order  shall  be  equ.tubly  iippcrt.L  n,  tl  so  that  pi:rih.'i.=  ini;  powr 
^  th-ill  be  lialanced  with  ;  roducmg  power  And  this  i.=i  to  be  aecom- 
plL-hed.  the  author  l!>l.itt.,  by  the  extension  cf  "thrs^  types  of 
rrganlzat'cns  whUh  ha- e  dene  more  fcr  u.-  than  any  o'her'.  stieh 
u.~.  public  sehool.s.  hif'hwnvs,  parks.  •  •  •  Such  or:;anl7a'io:i<= 
have  L^een  the  most  successful  iu  wlth.-tandln)<  the  bliphMiic;  hat.d 
of  selrish  prenl  "  Here  the  author  evidently  has  lu  mind  the 
proai  n-ld  of  public  wo^ks.  public  and  municipal  projects,  which 
h.i--  l)>'i  n  ^1  en  :mou';!v  extended  m  r*^cent  \ear>  but  has  been 
steudilv  expar-ding  throimhout  tl'.e  history  cf  the  country  He 
dees  not  c.^  uito  detail  en  these  matters.  Per  that  one  needs  to 
turn  to  am  ther  t>ock  written  a  vear  or  two  ago  by  Dr.  John  Bauer 
en  Permanent  Pri  .'■perity  and  Hew  to  Get  It 

Ann  how  are  thi-.s*?  ijreit  expansions  of  the  public  service  to  be 
flnaneed?  "The  Government  shcald  carry  out  the  provision.--  of  the 
Ccnsr  itutlcn  which  prescribe  that  "tne  Congress  shall  have  the 
p<'jw.'r  to  ccin  money,  etc  •  •  *  All  bankine,  Itl  titutions 
fh'V'kl  he  operated  in  the  inrerests  of  the  public  uellare  and 
purchasing  power  intec?rated  with   the   prcdurt;on   of  f;ocd.s.'  " 

Tl'.us  the  autivr  sets  out  the  on^  vital  element  so  sau.y  lacking 
In  ui.'.nv  cf  the  d.iCU.-,s;ons  ol  the  subject,  v. 7,  the  means  bv  which 
our  public  wcrk  -  and  enterprl'-es  can  be  sutftciently  expanded  to 
absorb  hU  th"  unemployed  without  Increismg  the  public  debt  to 
rru-hirg  prc'iorien.s  anrl  at  the  same  time  increii^ms;  the  pur- 
chasing pc-.ver  C  \hf  people  tiiitil  it  balances  their  produciUE; 
power  and  thus  sraibiiixing   the  social  and  econcmic  order 

Oi.r  pre^ram.  th.e  author  holds,  should  piovicie  every  omplc'-able 
perstin  with  a  Job,  :t  should  distribire  the  weul'n  %ve  cre.itt-  uith 
some  rei;ard  to  the  scciai  ser\  ice  lendered  by  tho-e  who  s<  rve  the 
needs  of  the  community  "It  should  p*ovid'->  a  icrm  of  coopera- 
tive relationship  betv,  .-en  all  ernups  of  peopI>'  %Oik  h  will  i^ive 
rverycn-  a  \oice  m  eevnomic  affairs  as  well  aa  in  political  a2airs, 
that   :s    esiablUJi  an  cc   in  n.  c  democracy." 

Mr.  Sprak'.r.  I  a  k  u.".ar.;:iious  con.'-ent  to  revise  and  ext»^nd 
my  reniaiki  and  include  tluiein  a  brief  and  qui^^  Mrking 
study  on  th;s  bocik  by  Dr.  C.iil  D.  Thompicn.  y:ciidi.ni  of  the 
Public  i)\v' .''v ■h\-,i  Lt'.  i'Uo  ()t  AiiT^rica. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.s  there  ubjtcUon  to  li.e  rcquiat  of  the 
gentlm.an  from  Ort^j  ui? 

There  ua-  no  tbjectioii. 

PERMISSION   TO    ADDRESS   THE    HOU?E 

Mr  MARTIN  ul"  M.i.v-acK'i-  •' •.<.  Mr.  Speak-^r.  I  ask  unani- 
nioMs  consent  that  on  Fiidiy  ncx*.  rolir\v;:;2  any  special 
ord(  r;i  hcrctofcre  en'orcd,  the  gentifman  iro.n  Wi^eonsin 
iMr,  H.AWKSi  may  be  permitted  to  adJre:>s  ilie  House  for  20 
minutes 

Th.  SPEAKER.  I--  there  objection  to.  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  MasjachUietls? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM'.F.KS 

Mr.  HOUSTON'  Mr.  Fpcak-  r,  I  a-k  unanimous  consent  to 
ex'ena  my  own  remarks  in  the  Reccf.d  and  inc'.ude  therein  a 
brief  editorial  on  iniand  waterv.ays. 

Thf  SPEAKER      Is  there  cbjecticn  to  the  request  cf  the 

gentleman  ir'-r.i  Kansas? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  S!:cakcr,  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  o'.v.i  ranark-  m  the  Retokd  by  iiirluda-i;^  therein 
an  aJdre.ss  deii'.-M'cd  by  Haicld  G.  Moulion.  pie.sident  of  the 
Brr :  kiniTS  Institution,  entitled  "Lidustrial  Price  P^ilicies  In 
Thi:^  Emergency."  I  have  checked  with  the  Gov(.rnmf^nt 
Printing  OfSce  and  find  that  this  matter  will  take  up  two  and 
one-quarter  pages  of  the  Congkes5ion.-\l  REceRn.  at  an  e^Li- 
matrd  cost  of  $102. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbji  cticn  to  tiie  rtquc.  t  of  the 
gentleman  from  Nr-w  York? 

Th'  re  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  special  order  of  the  U.w-c  here- 
tofore enteied.  the  penflemar  from  Wi^^om  in  aI:  .  Gehr- 
M.ANN1,  is  recogni.^ed  for  20  niinutes.  "^ 

LET  rs  RET.MN  THE   .fRMS  EMBARGO 

Mr  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  T  rei,'iet  very  much  that 
I  am  furc'  d  to  differ  v.-i'li  P:esident  Rco.^eve!t  on  th'j  i.-;.sue 
for  which  Congress  was  called  into  extra  .session,  namely, 
revision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  That  mos:  important 
question  was  first  brcu.ht  up  in  the  form  cf  a  bill  in  1935, 
my  first  year  as  a  Member  of  this  great  body.  Tlui  c  \va.>  no 
ferlin?  then  that  any  power  on  earth  was  to  lx>  benefit,  d  by 
Iha*  propos.tl  ex-ept  the  United  St  a  es.  in  th  i'  it  v.-^uld  make 
it  more  difUcuh  for  us  to  become  involvtd  in  rancher  Euro- 
pean war.  We  took  plenty  of  time  to  deliberate  en  the  ques- 
tion.s  in-. clved.  and  bOon  the  bill  became  law  without  Irardly 
any  opposition  from  anyone,  either  in  or  out  of  Cncress. 

In  1936  cei  tain  changes  were  made  which  were  intended 
to  improve  and  strengthen  the  neutrality  nica.^ure,  and  again 
in  1937.  Duriu!?  the  regular  session  thi.-  y  ai  this  ame 
question  that  we  are  considering  v.as  deb  iteci  pr  >  .md  con, 
and  fiiiallv  pa.s.'X'd  with  the  arms  embarco  still  intact  by  this 
HoUiC.  Really,  all  this  Congress  should  do  is  to  re-enari  tiie 
cash-and-carry  provi.sion  on  everything  except  arms,  muni- 
tioiiS.  and  implement.'-  of  war.  That  should  have  b-en  taken 
up  separately  the  first  day  we  were  here  and  could  have  been 
passed  with  little  opposition  in  a  very  shcat  tim-. 

But  that  was  not  permitted  to  be  done  by  tho->e  who  favf^r 
repeal  because  that  would  have  taken  away  their  main  talk- 
ing poun,  namely,  the  danger  of  our  shipa  becoming  involved 
and  being  sunk  and  that  would  eventually  involve  u.',  in  the 
war.  What  has  that  2ot  to  do  with  the  repeal  cf  the  arm.= 
em.baigo?  The  thing  that  will  insure  the  sinking  cf  our 
>liips  will  be  to  repeal  tlie  .ynis  embargo.  Even  if  we  enact 
cash  and  carry  and  include  arms  i>nd  munition^,  we  will 
have  to  reahze  that  Am*^rican  ships  will  be  lost.  Under  the 
presen*-  bill  being  considered  by  the  other  body  our  .^hipping 
interests  are  kicking  about  the  restrictions  beine  placed  upon 
them,  and  it  i.^  propo.sed  even  n.-w.  before  the  bill  is  even 
debated  for  amen.1m.ents,  to  make  concessions  to  the^e  ship- 
ping mterestr..  No  o:te  wants  to  be  restricted:  our  Ameri- 
c.nns  are  used  to  fre^d^'m  from  int<^rference  by  anyone  an  ; 
pven  many  individuals  feel  that  Congres.s  or  thp  President, 
hao  no  ri "ht  to  tell  th-'-m  when  an  !  wher.-"  th  y  can  go. 
Many  cf  the  large  industries,  no  dcubt  fefl  that  now  the.o 
would  be  a  chance  to  casii  m  and  mik'"*  .'•oiii'.>  nice  profits. 
Ofhe;  ■■  feel  tha'  nc.v  is  the  chance  to  end  ih'^  d' pvevsinn  and 
UU'  nipl'-jTneni  by  selling  arms,  mumtions,  and  impK^ments  ol 
war. 

Oh.  yp;;  many  of  our  American  ci'ii'cns  clamor  for  tho 
rep^^al  of  tlic  present  arms  emburco.  Th:v  nr^  after  profit:? 
at  th'"*  fxpensc  of  cur  American  youth,  who  would  have  to 
pay  with  their  lives  and  their  blood.  It  would  be  at  thu 
txpen-e  of  ctir  Ameriran  mothers:  they  would  poy  for  it  in 
frar  agony,  a'^d  despair,  while  their  sons  v.ere  at  the  front, 
waiting  to  be  blown  to  bits. 

I  am  n'^t  sav.ng  that  by  repra!  n?  the  aims  embargo  w^ 
would  be  drawn  into  the  European  war.  but  it  could  and,  per- 
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haps  wruld,  be  one  fatal  step  toward  it  .At  leas;,  million- 
of  our  ycuih  and  md'.iPns  of  mothei;-,  wIm  pray  daily  that 
we  may  not  become  involved.  wMl.  as  sun-  a-  wr  live  today. 
blame  the  repeal  of  the  arms  tnibarp.o  for  our  erJry  in  c^.se 
we  .should  become  involved  I  do  not  war.^  to  tc-ke  that 
blame:  and  to  those  who  feel  tliat  ihi-y  are  (-Pititlt'd  t'^  mak'-" 
som.e  profit,  to  those  who  fe^^l  thi't  this  would  bring  back 
pro.-perity,  to  those  millions  novv  ununploy  d.  some  of  whom 
feel  tluit  this  European  war  and  tlie  rtpeal  of  th<^  arnv^ 
embarro  would  provide  them  v.i'li  good,  r-iyine  jobs,  I  must 
say,  in.  the  v.-ords  of  our  President,  ■'Don't  be  mskd;  it  is 
nothmt:  but  fool's  gold." 

I  qi';  t.  fromi  the  Pit  sident's  .spe'vh  at  Chauti-uqua  in  1936, 
wh.en  he  strongly  favored  arms  embargo  as  a  means  of  ke  p- 
ing  us  cut  of  war: 

It  is  clear  that  our  presi^nt  policy  nnd  the  m.e.isures  pa.- sod  by 
the  Cii'gress  w.  Mid.  in  the  tveiit  of  n  war  on  .=(.me  r)ther  ci  n:  merit, 
reduce  war  promts  which  wruld  f,therwisc  accrue  to  Ameri<  an  citi- 
7,"n.s      Indu.'-truil  and  atcncultur.d  producucn  for  a  war  market  may 
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tl'i:  crai.sed  th?  pxtcn.^lon  cf 
f  iiviu.^'iy  aid  :\  price  level  so 
,\^ei  n  debtor  and  creditor  w\iS 


give  Immense  .'oriiu.e 
prcduce.s  dis.i-ter 

It  was  the  prncpect  of  war  profits 
monopoly  and  unjestifled  expiiTision  • 
hlKh  thai  the  ncrmai  relationship  be 
dei'.rcy.'d 

Nevertheless  if  vear  sViould  break  nut  eeain  in  nnother  cniiMnrTt, 
let  us  not  bliek  tl-.e  feet  th-it  w,-  w  -;e-;  tintl  In  tin',  cctintry  thou- 
sands of  .Ani' I  .c.iii'-  who,  eeek.ng  imincdiaie  rlches^ — lool  s  gold— 
weuKI  .-^ittcmpt  to  break  dow.-i  t  ■  .  v.ide  cur  ncutrahly. 

Tliey  would  tell  yo.-  a'd  unlertuintejy  their  views  world  Rct 
wide  publ: 'Ity — that  If  thfy  fr:;c'  produce  and  .-hip  t'il<  and  that 
io  d  tl.e  o*hcr  aiticips  to  bolligfrent  nations  tne  tmemployed  of 
America  would  all  ftnd  work.  Tliey  Would  tell  ., ou  that  ii  they 
could  extend  croci'  to  wnninc;  nr-tic:.s,  ti.at  credit  "would  b'-^  t::=rd  in 
tlie  Unit'-d  S'rttes  to  buil  1  homes  ai  d  fae-.orles  and  pay  our  d-bts. 

They  would  toil  ycu  that  America  once  mere  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world 

I'  would  he  hard  te  resst  that  clnmnr:  it  v.ould  be  hard  for  many 
Aimncan-  I  fear,  to  Wk  beyond — tc  realise  'l.e  ine-.iti'ble  peenltie.s, 
the  inevitable  day  cf  reckonin':;  that  comc^  from  a  false  prcspority. 
To  r.s;st  the  clamor  cf  tha*  E:reed  if  vear  should  come  would  require 
the  unswerving  sujLpcTt  cf  all  Ameiicms  who  le\c  peace. 

If  we  fnre  the  chci-e  of  profits  or  jxaco,  the  Nntlon  will  answer-- 
niU't  ans'-zer-  ■•\V>  ch':'Ocj  jieacc."  It  Is  the  duty  rf  all  of  us  to 
encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
answer  will  be  '  lear  and.  ler  all  pi  ae' leal  purp<-;ses,  unanim.cus. 

Tiiose  were  the  words  of  our  President,  spoken  less  than  3 
year.s  afzo.  He  said  that  v,-p  would  have  to  choose  between 
"profits  and  peace."  Yes.  fellow  Members ;  that  is  the  issue 
now.  We  must  choose  profits  or  peace  now.  I  am.  certain 
that  the  overwhelming  m.ajority  of  our  people,  the  people  who 
will  have  to  pay  for  the  war  with  their  lives,  their  blood,  and 
thpir  suffering  if  we  permit  this  country  to  drift  that  way  by 
(  ho(/s;n"  profits,  will  demand  an  explanation  from  those  who 
vote  for  the  rep>eal. 

LABOR   IS  WTLLINO  TO  SACRITICi:  PR^iFTTS  FOR   PEACE 

.Another  gnat  man  who  represents  millions  of  Americans 
thit  toil  in  our  industries.  William  Gr.  m,  president  of  the 
American  Fedei-ation  of  Labor,  has  spoken  against  reaching 
for  fool's  gold.  When  he  appeared  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  in  April  1939  he  said: 

The  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  endorsed  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Neutral. ty  Act  was  bi.sed — 

Tliat  was  the  same  N.  u'rality  Act  that  ca-ried  with  it  and 
nenv  carries  with  it  the  embargo  on  munitions  of  war,  the 
pr,>o.nt  act — 

that  a  ni  utral  nation  has  cbhctaticrs.  as  well  a<  rights,  ar.d  that  the 
munitions  indu'^try  Is  a  matter  of  i)tibhe  concern  'VV'e  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  time  to  moke  chnr.gej.  i:i  this  law,  lor  any 
thtnge  III  this  ligislation  mitjht  be  interjjrtted  a.s  a  change  in  our 
fcr<"..^!)   poliey 

We  believe  that  the  present  neutrality  Inw  has  served  the  Interests 
of  peace  between  nations  and  that  It  should  be  continued  as  It  wa<> 
enacted  In  1937, 

Mr.  Green  has  since  then  on  many  occasions  made  it  clear 
that  labor  does  not  wish  to  sanction  blood  money.  I  had  the 
honor  to  speak  from  the  same  platform  with  William  Green 
in  Superior,  Wis.,  which  i.s  the  largest  city  in  my  district,  last 
Labor  Day.  He  made  it  very  plain  that  labor  must  keep  its 
head  and  not  fall  for  the  propaganda  that  was  gaining  head- 
way cvpn  then  that  this  war  would  bring  back  jobs  and  pros- 
perity and  that  we  should  sell  all  we  could  to  anybody  who 
wanted  It.     I  know  that  when  I  made  the  statement  on  that 
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day  to  several  thou'-and  a^.scmbled  there  that  I  would  not  vote 
to  cha;-.go  the  present  act  to  P'^mit  the  sale  of  implements 
of  death  and  desi motion  for  tho  ^-ik'^  of  profits  I  was  cheered 
as  I  have  nn-er  born  cheered  btfotc  in  mv  life.  I  am  certain 
that  everyone  present  agret^d  with  niy  views. 

THE    AVL..:C.\N-    rFOPLr.    AT.I     sr>  M<'NC    TO     CONar.ESS    IN    NO    t-NCERTAIN 

U^NGtMCE 

T'.iat  :hc  American  people  alm.ost  unanimously  are  against 
p.;r:ieip.;ticn  in  titis  vear  is,  no  doubt,  agreed  to  by  evcrvbody. 
And  that  they  likew.se  want  us  to  do  nothing  that  might  have 
eecn  t!-;e  eiighteet  tendency  toward  invol',emen^  is  also  true. 
We  realize  that  the  sympathy  of  the  Ajnerican  people  is  with 
France  and  England  in  this  war  and  that  they  want  them  to 
b?  victorious.  But,  at  the  same  time,  the  recent  Gallup  poll 
showed  definitely  that  the  great  m.ajorlty  of  those  voting  were 
against  our  entry,  cvr-n  if  it  were  certain  that  Hitler  would 
win  without  our  pai ticipation. 

I  have  received  over  10.000  !i^t*ers  and  cards  against  anns 
embar,^o  rep-.^al.  and  not  more  than  15  for  repeal.  'Very  few 
of  tho.^e  are  sent  because  of  some  special  group  action. 
Ke.rdiy  any  a'-e  th-e  printed  or  mimeographed  kind  that  is 
h.ind'M  to  p'"Op'e  viMi  instruciions  to  si^^^,  and  m.ail.  No;  95 
pcrceiu  of  my  letters  come  from  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
the  mothers,  fa'heiT,  veteran^.  ,son3.  and  daughters,  who  can 
lock  back  twenty-odd  years  ago  and  who  do  not  want  to 
live  through  another  like  period  cf  heartaches  and  suffering. 

Oh,  yes;  the  American  people  are  sptakmg  in  unmistakable 
language  and,  even  though  the  arms  em.bargo  rtpeal  might 
no',  get  us  (inbroiied  in  the  European  war,  I  would  hate  to 
be'  one  oi  those  help  ng  to  repeal  it  and  then,  if  we  were 
forcfd  to  enter  tiie  war,  attempt  lo  explain  to  my  constitu- 
ents that  the  repeal  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  I  am- sure 
that  most  of  my  people  would  blame  it  on  the  .sale  oi  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  and  would  hold  me  re- 
sponsible for  the  repeal. 

'ihere  is  no  m  staking  the  message  of  their  voice.  It  is 
the  voice  of  American  m.anhood  j^nd  American  motherhood. 
It  is  the  voice  of  all  American  citizens  who  remember  the 
blunder  and  the  stupidity  and  the  failure  and  the  deceit  of 
our  participation  in  the  last  World  War.  They  insist  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  heed  their  voice. 

They  say,  we  shall  fight,  if  need  be,  to  ihe  last  drop  of 
blood  and  to  the  last  breath  of  our  failing  bodies  against  any 
attempted  invasion  by  any  aggressor.  We  shall  fight  against 
any  dictatorship,  either  from  the  right  or  the  left,  that  raises 
its  head  and  attempt.-  to  strangle  our  present  constitutional 
form  of  American  democracy.  They  say,  we  will  fight  for 
the  defense  of  our  country  along  every  American  front  but 
we  will  not  fight  anv  time  or  anywhere  for  foreign  causes 
upon  foreign  battlefields. 

They  beg  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  keep  us  out 
of  foreign  entanchng  alliances,  whether  they  be  the  alliances 
of  international  politics  or  the  alliances  of  the  international 
munitions  trade.  Let  us  recognize  a  difference  between  arms 
and  ammunition,  which  are  fundamentally  and  primarily 
commodities  of  death,  and  all  other  commodities,  whlcii  are 
fundamentally  and  primarily  commodities  of  life,  even  if  the 
munition  makers  and  their  allies,  the  foreign  propagandists. 
refiLse  to  do  so.  The  people  believe  that  the  contemplated 
repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  foreign 
belligerents  means  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the 
vestibule  of  war. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  our  constituency  and  tell  them  that 
we  wish  to  help  England  and  Prance  win  this  war,  and  that 
i.s  why  we  favor  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Let  us  not 
call  it  "the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939."  That  is  not  being  honest 
with  anybody. 

Why  do  so  many  people  attempt  to  Justify  their  stand  In 
favor  of  repeal  with  the  statement  that  unless  we  help  the 
Allies  and  cru.sh  Hitler  we  will  be  next  in  line  to  be  swallowed 
up?  Any  plain  reasoning,  of  course,  does  not  justify  any 
such  assertion.  We  should  be  mighty  thankful  to  the  Cre- 
ator for  having  given  this  country  the  most  ideal  natural 
protection  from  an  attempted  invasion  of  any  part  of  this 
world.  Hitler  and  Stalin  may  be  insane  and  war  mad,  but 
they  are  not  crazy  enough  to  attempt  to  attack  us  if  we 
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know  enough  to  r-main  at  homo  and  U'^e  cur  energies  to  fcr- 
tily  and  stren^tht-n  our  nu'ural  advantapc. 

I  wi^h  t.)  qiio:f>  a  lew  remarks  madr-  rrccntly  by  Maj. 
Gen.  SnvJ.l'  V  D  Bu-lfr.  one  cf  the  ou'^-tandir.-  authorities 
en  naval  ar-.d  military  affairs.  Akicu-  i.ihvv  things,  he  ia:d 
in  hus  receni  brtadcu-t: 

Th<'V  say.  If  the  British  nnd  the  Pr'^nch  dent  hck  H  .I-r.  H.tler 
win  be  over  here  on  r>ur  necks. 

H  ■  11  bo  bombinv?  our  women  anci  rhlU!-.>n  «ncl  chcUlng  our  cities. 

I>.n-t  !<•!  anvbotiv  feed  vuu  th:it  misir.l.rmiit'on 

It  docs-nt  take  a  n-.ilit;iry  education  li;  tigure  out  what  Im  going 

**'lt*"wllMHkp  net  less  th.m  l.eOOOOO  soldiers  to  invade  tlie  United 
Stares  s\ith  any  hope  of  even  sjettm^'  ashc  re. 
Tiiese  mlUinn  men  must  come  aU  at  ci.ce. 

Thev  mu-t  bring  not  les.s  than  7  t.  ns  of  baprn^e  per  man— 
1  OOCfOO  men.  7.0d0.000  tons  of  food,  ammunition,  and  wh:U  r.ot^ 

They  must  bru^.«  400.000  motor  vehicles.  They've  -ot  to  And 
ro<  m  r  ^r  50  callons  of  uasoUne  per  day  for  each  vehicle. 

Whv  there  are  not  enough  hi.ips  in  the  whole  wcrld  to  carry  that 
kind  ;>f  «n  expeditli.M.  And.  r.  member,  those  ships  have  to  ha-.e 
enough  fu"l  to  pet  back  with  -to  niuke  the  round  trip. 

Anv  dr.mb  chjck  cun  .'^ee  th.U.  *,,,„. 

But  heres  seme  more     They've  got  to  have  harbors  to  land  in 
docks   to   get    their   stores   ashortv     You    know    you    cant    st^P   2S 
miles  <ait  at  sea.  drcp  a  5-tcn  i^rmored  f.»nk  overLoard,  and  teU  it 
tc  "W'Tu  ashore  and  men  you  en  Broadwr.y 

You  know  ver^  well  we're  not  t;oini/  to  npen  our  harbors  to  tncm, 
pr.iiiire  flocks  fnr  them,  and  inv.te  tliem  In  .      ,  ^ 

New  Y.-rk  Harb.-r  is  the  only  bm  one  we  have  on  thi-  coas.,  and 
to  h'ock  New  Yrrk  Hartxir  a:i  you  have  t<i  do  !s  to  dump  2  days 
c-arbace  m  the  ch.ir.nel  :n<-ead  of  haullna  it  otit  to  sea      .      ^     ^     ^ 

An  1  d:nt  forge'  ii:at  we  ;.app.T.  to  ha'.e  a  navy,  und  its  the  b-st 
in  tlie  world. 

Now    what  about  .in  aerial  invasion? 

W.U  C.ienel  L:n<:ber.,'h  and  Eddie  Rick'^nharker.  tbr  -wo  fore- 
most Riers  we  have  alre.idy  have  told  you  it's  ridiculous  to  talk  or 
to  think  about  bcmbin^,'  New  York  from  Berlin 

And  d<  n  t  forget  that  we  have  an  air  force  of  our  own. 

I  a!::o».  with  th(v-~e  staten)ent.s.  and  feel  cprfa;n  that  no  one 
over  there  will  believo  that  they  could  succes.^fully  cro.ss  th'- 
ocei.n   and   land   .>ut!ieu  nt    troops   uwv  here   to   got   a   start. 
The\  would  not  dare  to  leave  there,  even  if  th-y  thoutdn  they   I 
could  land  hen'. 

It"  H.tl.  r  and  Pt.dm  should  bo  viott)nou<.  they  would  not 
dare  to  take  a  niiUion  mm  and  neoe-sary  .'-upplies  and  oquip- 
nient  out  of  thM-.'.  bt  oau>e  the.se  conquered  natuns  wojld 
most  cfrtainly  be  risht  on  thtar  backs  to  win  back  lost 
territory. 

I  foci  we  are  quite  .'=ecure  from  any  invasion,  and  therefore 
we  .should  remain  noutral  a:>  the  word  implies.  Let  us  not 
call  It  neutrality  when  everybody  know.s  that  to  rept^al  the 
arms  t  mbarpo  when  war  is  m  progress,  and  aftor  we  have  had 
the  Aim.-  Embargo  Act  on  our  statute  bock.s  for  4  years,  would 
be  unnait  ral.     :  Applause.  1 

PERMISSION    TO   .fDDRFSS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.^k  unani- 
mous eonst>nl  tliat  on  Monday  next;  at  the  eonrlusion  of  the 
h-Kislaiivc  prot:ram  of  the  day.  I  may  be  porimttod  to  address 
the  Hou.se  for  30  m.nutes. 

Tli.'  .SPEAKER.  Ls  theit-  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
i:o!';tltman  from  California.' 

Thire  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wash.nston.  Mr.  Sp' aker.  I  ask  that, 
following  the  special  orders  heretuiore  on',  rod  for  today.  I 
inav  be  ptrmittcd  to  address  the  Hou-e  for  4  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th.-re  objection  to  the  nquest  of  the 
pentl-man  from  W.ishinpton'' 

There  \^as  no  objeciion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a;  the  conclusion  of  the  addrr.-.s  of  the  pen^leman  from 
\Va;h;nj:ton  iMr.  Ccffel  '  today  I  may  be  permitted  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes. 

The  FPEAKER  I-  tht  re  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen^.an  froni  Michigan? 

Tliere  was  nc  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    KEM.ARKS 

Mr.  Crowe  asked  and  was  civen  permission  to  extend  his 
own  r;-niaiks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALX£N  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
coiistut  to  extend  my  own  remark^j  in  the  Record  and  include 


th.rein  a  radio  address  delivered  by  former  G  nernor  P.nchot. 
cf  Penn.'Vlvan:a. 

Tile  SPEAKER.  Is  th-ro  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
peTitk-m.an  from  Pcnns.'. han.a? 

Ther"  was  no  obiec*:on. 

Mr.  TliORKIILSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  ask-d  the  Gov- 
ernm^n*  Printing'  Office  for  an  estimate  with  reciard  to  the 
list  of  the  members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Dcmorracv,  which  a  few  moments  ago  I  request- d  p- •mis- 
sion to  in.scrt  in  the  Rfco.-^d.  and  have  been  advised  that  it 
will  come  within  the  two-page  limit.  I  now  ask  anan!m.ou.s 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  this  list. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  centlcman  from  Montana  r-nevcs  his 
request  to  have  in.sorted  in  the  Record  a  list  of  the  members 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  American  L^^asue  lor  Peace 
and  Dctr-orracy.     Is  there  obj:'Ciion? 

Mr  LAMBERTSON.  Reserving  the  ripht  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  n.uch  d:cs  the  Public  Printer  th.ink  it  would 

COST-^ 

Mr.  THORKELSON  It  comes  within  the  regular  limit  cf 
two  pages 

Mr.  I  'OvTr.rilTSON. 

Mr.    THORKELSON. 
the  FvECOrn 


How  m.-.ich  is  that? 
Tliat    means   the  rcrular   paces   in 


Mr 


I  AMF.ERTSON. 
Ti.LHKrLSON. 


What  is  it  in  dollars  and  cents? 
I  do  not  know  what  r   is  m  dollars 
and  cents,  but  it  comes  within  the  regular  limit  of  two  pages 
on  extrareoiH  uiafrr  ailcwod  to  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

P.fr.  LAMBERTSON.     It  v,as  my  purpo  n  to  find  cut  hew 
nui 'h  this  wicald  cu.>t,  ar.ci  I  -hail  not  obj-'Ct.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shun-ton.     1  object.  Mr.  Sp-aker. 

Mr   HOKTON      Mr.  Speckcr 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  for  a  quorum. 
The   SPEAKER.     For   what    purpose    c'.o<  s    the    rentlcman 
from  \Vv  >riir<z  rise'' 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Sriecker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  iP'^lude  thor'  in  a 
radio  address  tnven  by  former  Presidt  nt  Hoover  on  the  L'Oth 
of  this  month. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  the  request 
for  a  quorum. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  r.  quest  of  the 
gtmlloman  from  Wyoming? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  pre\inus  order  of  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  ^  Mr.  Lewis]  is  recognized  for  20 
minute-. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr,  Speaker,  the  Cnrgre;-s  cf  *h' 
United  States  is  now  engaged  m  considering  the  subject  of 
neu'rality,  and  it-  decisions  thereon  may  be  the  most  mo- 
menteu.^  tliat  it  has  been  called  upon  to  make  since  th»'  dark 
days  of  I'JlT.  In  these  decisions,  which  may  well  mean  life 
or  death  for  tens  of  thousands  of  our  boys,  there  can  be  no 
thousrh'  of  p:>rtisansh:p.  The  one  supreme  purpose  of  the 
people  el  ilie  United  Stales,  as  evidenced  by  Hie  cverwh.elm- 
ing  weight  of  their  public  and  private  expressions,  is  to  keep 
America  out  of  the  war.  and  that  .-hcuki  bo  the  supreme  pur- 
pose of  Congress  in  considering  the  pending  legislation. 

In  l'XV\  when  it  becam.e  apparent  that  Europe  was  heading 
into  another  v.ar,  Ccngre.'^s  passed  tl;c  Neutrality  Act,  pro- 
hibifin:;  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  cr  implements 
of  war  trom  the  United  States  to  any  country  that  is  at  war. 
In  19.^6  Congress  am.endcd  the  neutrality  law  by  provisions 
designed  to  strengthen  it,  but  did  not  charge  the  provision 
prohibiting  the  .shipment  of  arms  to  wairing  nations.  In 
10J7  C  r.'-tr'  s-  pass  'd  an'^'h-^-r  act  extendiiV:;  the  embar:io  on 
the  shipn.ent  of  arms  to  beUii^erents  in  the  civil  war  m  Spam, 
and  again  m  the  same  \ear.  with  the  Europ,  an  war  more 
evidently  imminent,  Ce.naress  entirely  rewrote  th.e  neutrality 
law.  claruymg  and  strtngihening  its  provisions  and  retain- 
ing therein  the  embargo  on  the  shipm.ent  of  arms  to  warring 
nations.  All  this  was  done  in  cemtf mplation  of  that  which 
has  P'^w  happened,  and  which  was  th-n  so  clearly  seen  to  be 
imminent,  that  is.  the  outbreak  of  war  between  Germany  on 
one  Side  and  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  other. 
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In  adoptinu  this  device  of  the  arms  embargo  Con^iress  did 
not  adopt  aiiythiiig  new  or  untried.  The  arms  embargo  i?  a 
de\icc  that  has  been  adopted  from,  time  tc  time  by  practically 
all  of  the  prei.t  nations  of  the  world  when  the  exigencies  cf 
some  particular  situation  seem  to  threaten  their  ix'ace.  It 
was  adopted  first  by  the  United  States  m  1794.  followed  by 
an  act  in  1797  and  another  m  1798.  Later  in  1838  another 
Enibargu  Act  was  passed  by  Congress,  and  still  another  in 
1898  which  latter  law  remained  in  force  until  it  was  amended 
in  the  year  1912.  That  act  was  extended  and  reenacted  in 
1922,  and  in  1934  a  ji^int  resolution  was  passed  embargoing 
the  .shipment  of  arms  to  Bolivia  and  Parae.uay  in  their  con- 
flict over  the  Chaco.  Oiher  nations  similarly  using  the  em- 
bargo as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  are  Austria.  Bel- 
gium. Brazil.  Great  Britaui.  Denmark.  Germany.  Japan,  the 
Nt  iherlands,  Norway,  Spain,  Sweden,  and  Switzerland. 

Now  after  the  war  has  started,  which  was  in  imm.ediate 
contemplation  when  our  neutrality  law  was  enacted,  we  are 
asked  to  repeal  the  embargo  again.st  the  shipment  of  arms  to 
wairinit  nations.  Is  it  not  strange  that  we  should  so  soon 
seri"U.-ly  consider  the  reversal  cf  a  policy  so  recently  and  so 
deliberately  framed?  The  purpose  tiien  was  to  keep  America 
at  peace.  Our  puijjo-e  now  must  remain  the  same,  and  the 
questiofi  a.sked  when  the  embanio  provision  was  enacted  was, 
Wdl  it  heir,  to  keep  us  out  cf  war?  Congress  then  answered 
that  qui'ion  in  the  affirmative.  I  submit  that  the  same 
que'-tion  must  be  asketi  now  when  we  propose  to  undo  what 
then  was  done,  and  before  any  Member  is  justified  in  voting 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  he  must  answer  in  the  affirmative 
the  same  question.  Will  it  help  to  keep  us  out  of  war? 

In  att.'uipting  to  answer  for  m.ysclf  this  most  momentous 
qurstion.  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  fateful  days  from  1915 
to  1917.  We  were  truly  neutral  at  the  start  of  the  World 
War.  but  gradually  the  Allies  began  to  buy  munitions  here. 
In  time  wo  became  their  arsenal  and  their  source  of  supplies, 
and  as  war  orders  grew,  a  subtle  change  was  little  by  little 
wroucht  in  our  attitude  toward  the  belligerents  in  that  war. 
The  Allies  were  our  best  customers.  It  was  evident  that  cur 
prosper.! y  depended  upon  th-^-m.  We  had  chosen  cur  side, 
and  our  sympathies  wetc  naturally  there.  Under  the  circum- 
stances Germany  did  the  only  thing  she  could  do.  She  tried 
to  sti  p  the  fl.,w  cf  our  munitions  to  the  allied  countries  with 
every  resource  at  her  command.  There  were  bombings  and 
explosions  in  cur  munitions  factories,  with  loss  of  American 
lives  and  property.  There  were  bombings  and  explosions  in 
ra.lrcad  tunru'ls  and  on  railroad  bridges,  designed  to  halt 
the  transportation  of  the.se  munitions  to  the  scacoast,  almost 
always  with  Ic-.s  of  more  lives.  There  were  burnings  and 
explosions  en  dock.s  and  piers  where  munitions  were  stored, 
sinking  of  munition  ships,  clever  sabotage  of  machinery  and 
equipment,  and  as  each  new  outrage  occurred,  it  added  fuel 
to  the  flame  of  our  anger  until  it  was  b-urning  at  white  heat, 
fann(  d  all  the  time  by  the  winds  of  allied  propaganda,  the 
so-callid  atrocity  stories,  and  when  the  sinking  of  the  Lusi- 
tariia  occurred  and  the  Geiman  orders  for  unrestricted  sub- 
marine warfare  were  issued,  the  great  transformation  of 
American  minds  was  completed.  Our  pent-up  anger  ex- 
ploded, and  America  declared  war. 

Now  at  the  very  outset  of  this  war  it  is  proposed  that  we 
start  down  that  same  path.  If  we  do.  can  there  be  any 
doubt  to  what  tragic  destination  it  leads? 

What  were  the  steps  along  the  path  to  war  as  we  took  them 
in  1917?  First,  the  m.anufacture  and  shipment  of  munitions 
to  one  side,  the  Allied  Powers;  second,  German  outrages  per- 
petiated  in  an  attempt  to  stop  them:  and  third,  mounting 
anger  in  our  hearts  for  these  outrages,  fanned  by  propaganda 
and  atrocity  stones,  repeated  day  after  day,  and  then  the 
final  step — war.  That  was  the  path;  those  were  the  steps; 
that  was  the  end  in  1917.  Will  it  be  any  different  in  1940? 
The  lifting  cf  the  embargo  is  the  first  step  on  the  path  that 
has  no  turning. 

I  know  the  overwhelming  weight  of  sympathy  in  this  coun- 
try IS  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, and  if  a  Member  of  Congress  is  permitted  to  express 
his  personal  sympathy,  there  is  where  mine  lies,  but  I  dare 
not  permit  my  personal  sympathy  for  one  side  or  another  in 


a  European  war  to  guide  me  as  a  Member  of  Congress  in 
writing  legislation  that  will  mean  the  difference  between 
safety  and  peril  for  America.  This  is  no  time  for  divided 
all(  p.iance  nor  for  multiple  purposes.  Our  allegiance  and  our 
whole  duty  is  to  one  country,  America,  and  our  purpose  must 
be  single — to  keep  her  out  of  war. 

Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  pending  leeTislation,  in  my 
opinion,  will  tend  to  keep  America  at  peace,  and  those  I  shall 
favor,  but  the  one  provision  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  jeopardizes  everything. 

If  we  feel  ourselves  endangered,  let  us  manufacture  arma- 
ments and  munitions  of  war  for  ourselves.  Our  Army  is 
equipped,  for  the  most  part,  with  outmoded  weapons  of 
World  War  days.  Let  us  equip  the  Army  with  the  latest  and 
the  best.  If  our  air  forces  are  inadequate,  let  us  make  them 
adequate  to  our  needs.  If  our  Navy  is  insufficient,  let  us 
build  it  to  the  point  of  sufficiency.  An  adequate  army,  an 
adequate  navy,  and  an  adequate  air  force,  adequate  in  mate- 
rial and  in  men.  is  probably  our  best  protection  and  insur- 
ance against  war  in  our  generation.  The  reequipment  of  our 
armed  forces  will  give  employment,  if  that  is  a  consideration, 
to  thousands  in  practically  every  line  of  industry,  but  it  seem.s 
to  me  that  more  substantial  and  far  more  promising  than 
any  boom  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  of  war  and  hold- 
ing out  promise  of  enduring  prosperity  in  the  days  of  peace, 
are  the  markets  of  the  world  that  now  lie  open  to  us  because 
those  who  have  hitherto  supplied  them  are  at  war.  Why 
should  we  not  devote  ourselves,  so  far  as  our  foreign  com- 
merce is  concerned,  to  intensive  cultivation  of  the  peacetime 
markets  that  will  be  ours  for  the  taking  and  which  will  re- 
main, in  large  part,  ours  after  the  w-ar  in  Europe  has  been 
concluded? 

What  I  have  heretofore  said  Is  based  upon  a  profound 
conviction  that  this  war  in  Europe  is  not  our  war.  Its  issues 
and  purposes,  framed  by  secret  diplomatic  intrigue  and  shift- 
ing from  day  to  day  a,s  this  or  that  national  interest  Is  served 
or  threatened,  are  unknown  to  us  and  cannot  be  known;  for 
Instance,  what  part  is  Russia  playing  in  the  present  turmoil? 
A  British  and  French  diplomatic  and  military  mission  held 
protracted  sessions  with  Soviet  officials  im.mediately  preced- 
ing the  outbreak  of  the  war.  Their  discomfiture  seemed 
complete  when,  while  this  mission  was  still  in  Moscow,  Russia 
signed  her  famous  nonaggresslon  treaty  with  Germany. 
Apparently  Germ.any  had  won  a  major  diplomatic  victory; 
but  had  she?  As  events  unfold,  it  now  appears  that  in  sign- 
ing the  treaty  with  Russia,  Germany  alienated  her  two  firm 
friends.  Japan  and  Italy,  and  the  suspicion  is  aroused  that 
allied  diplomacy,  by  Hitler's  Russian  maneuver,  has  won  a 
diplomatic  victory  of  incalculable  magnitude.  What  commit- 
ments did  France  and  England  make  to  Turkey  to  bring  her 
'  into  alliance  with  them?  Where  does  Italy  stand?  The 
answers  to  these  questions  cannot  be  given  by  anyone  in 
America.  They  depend  upon  a  maze  of  treaties,  ententes, 
understandings,  and  conversations  concerning  debts,  eco- 
;  nomic  and  military  resources,  and  spheres  of  influence  which 
constitute  the  power  politics  of  Europe.  Americans  should 
undei.itand  that  the  basis  of  European  alinements  is  as 
shifting  and  unstable  as  the  wind-blown  sands  of  the  desert 
and  in  which  we  have  no  part.  We  have  been  told  that  the 
fight  is  between  the  nations  that  have  and  the  nations  that 
have  not,  and  just  when  we  are  prepared  to  believe  that 
this  simple  and  understandable  difference  is  the  basis  for 
the  grouping  of  the  powers,  Russia,  who  has  a  greater  stretch 
of  contiguous  terr.tory  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world, 
and  who  is  indisputably  one  of  the  "have  nations,"  associates 
herself  with  the  head  of  the  "have  not"  group.  Grermany, 
and  signs  a  treaty  of  nonaggres.sion  with  another  of  that 
group.  Japan,  the  spirit  of  which  she  prom.ptly  breaks  by 
increasing  her  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
to  China.  We  are  also  told  that  the  fight  is  between  the 
totalitarian  nations  and  the  democracies,  and  no  sooner  are 
we  prepared  to  believe  in  this  simple  and  understandable 
classification  of  nations  than  the  democracies  take  to  their 
bosom  the  chief  exponent  of  totalitarianism  in  western  Asia — 
Turkey.  No,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  there  is  no 
easily  imderstandable  nor  firmly  fixed  line  of  demarcation 
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between  anv  l^o  proups  ct  nations  in  Eur'^pe.  They  ar,^ 
all  pu^-ums  national-nc  polici,'.s  in  which  their  national 
intrrrs's.  as  th'-y  consider  them  to  bf>  for  the  moment,  are 
their  all  absoibing  concerns,  and  it  has  ever  been  so. 

Th.si    tenipoiarv  ahnements  and  thr  intr:;:uc  and  secret 
d  pUmacy   that    pive   rise   to  them   constitute   the   so-caUed 
power  pohtics  cf  Europe  and  the  maintenance  of  an  equi- 
I'br'um  on  the  Contin.nt  of  Europe  cor.stituu  .s  the  so-called 
balance  of  p'^wer  in  Europe.     No  one  can  read  the  histrry  of 
Great  Britain  without  bnng  stiuck  by  th-  fact  that  for  prac- 
titaily  400  vears  she  has  been  in  the  middle  of  a  European 
political  set'^.aw.  sometimes  bv  m.eans  of  exports.  scmetim.'S 
by  means  cf  Imports,  .sometinv.3  throu-ih  the  rnoney  p<jwer 
of  her  pound  st.-rling.  snmetim'\s  by  the  force  cf  h;T  arm.^ 
and  sometimes  by  ihe  mi^ht  of  her  navy,  the  has  maintained 
;h.'  equilibrium  of  Europe  and  has  moved  from  one  sid.^  to 
thf  other  of  the  center  of  the  political  seesaw,  always  playing 
oif   some    nations    peamst    oth^r    nations    in   oraer    that    no 
nation  or  .umbinatu.n  of   nations  of  whuh  .^he   was  not  a 
part  .-hould  obtain  a  balance  of  power  suinunt  to  imp^ri 
her  empire.     Of  nrcr...  ty.  in  recent  years  France  has  had 
to  go  alone  with  England  m  this  movement  from  side  to 
side  of   th-'   European   <e^vsaw.   and   for  the   most   parr    the 
shifting  combinatio-'.s  of  nations  which  Gr^-at   Britain  has 
sponsored  havt-  been  able  to  maintain   the  (  qii.libiium.  but 
through   the    deeades    and    the   centuries,    v.hirever    British 
cc.Hiomic  and  political  power  has  been  insuffijicnt  to  main- 
tain  the   iQuUibnum    .^h-   has   been   forced   to   and   has   ac- 
C'pt.d  the  chaileime  of  war.     That  was  thj  Mtuation  m  the 
World  War  and  that  is  'he  situation  today.     Then  we  were 
a.-ked  to  flfht  to  m.ake  the  world  safe  for  democracy.     What 
will  be  the  slogan  in  the  present  war:" 

A  hundj-d  and  forty-three  years  ago  last  month  a  very 
WIS'-  man  and  a  gre-at  patriot,  who  had  in  his  time  watched 
the  plav  and  interplay  of  th»^  p..liti:-al  forces  cf  Europe,  and 
who  h.ad  the  benelit  of  intimate  knowled-e  of  the  history 
of  some  300  years  of  European  power  politics,  gave  to  his 
countrymen  sound  words  of  advice  when  he  said: 

Europe  l>as  a  set  of  y.nm^ry  ititoic.t.  which  to  us  h.ive  none  or 
a  ^.TV  ton-.ute  relation  H.are  si^.-  must  be  encrAgcd  xn  frequent 
cor.trovcrslps.  the  causes  of  which  ase  essentially  f  .reicn  to  cnir 
conc^rns  Hence,  then  fore.  It  nu:st  he  un\vi>e  in  us  Vi  impuca.e 
ourselves  bv  artificial  ties  in  the  orclm.iry  vicissilucies  of  her 
politics  or  the  orciji-ary  CMmbinatiuns  a:.d  collusions  of  her  inend- 

■  ships  or  enmities.  »,  ^   ,,,    ,., 

Our  detached  and  dlst.ir.t  sr.u.T.ion  Invites  and  enabir-s  u^  to 
px'r-up  a  different  course  If  w«*  remain  one  peop.e.  und- r  an 
erricifnt  covcrnment.  the  r-cn^d  is  rot  tar  rfl  vrhea  we  may  defy 
material  1!. jury  trom  rxten.al  arnoyanie:  when  wo  may  take  such 
nn  attitude  as  wiil  cau.-e  the  neutrality  we  m..'y  at  any  time  resolve 
\UK^t\  to  be  -crurvi'ou<;v  re^pe^ted;  when  belli-  rent  nations,  under 
the  impo.--.Mbilitv  cf  m.ikiTi*;  acquisitions  upon  u.s,  wul  not  lightly 
h.i.-ird  thr-  Kiv.ng  us  provacatum.  when  we  may  choose  peace  or 
war    as  our  intore.-t.  >:uide.l  by  Ju.-tice.  bhall  ccur..<el. 

Wh-  '"-co  'he  advintace-  rf  so  pecillar  a  situation'  v\hv  quit 
our  .Ivn  to  s' .nd  up.  n  lo-e;cn  rrrund '  Whv  bv  interv,eavin^ 
our  d.-'O'.v  \v!th  that  .i'.  anv  part  of  Europe  vntaiu-'.e  our  peace 
ai.d  priv-;>ritv  in  the  tolls  of  European  aintition.  rr.alohip.  inter- 
est, hum   r    or  caprice? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  KEocHt.  Tlie  time  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  oxpired. 

Mr.  MICKENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaninious  consent 
that  the  «rntl-'man  m-.y  proeeod  for  10  additional  minute... 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  obj'-ctiou  to  the 
nqust  of  the  gentleman  from  Mich  gan? 

There  was  no  obj-'ttion. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  liundred  and 
twenty-one  years  we  followed  this  advice  of  the  great  Wash- 
ington and  djiring  that  time,  by  keeping  ourselves  free  from 
European  entanglements,  by  recognizing  that  European  in- 
terests had  no  permanent  attachments  and  had  tor  us  a  very 
1  emote  concern,  we  kept  free  of  Europe's  quarrels.  We  con- 
served our  resources  instead  of  wasting  them  m  fnutless 
wars  in  Europe,  and  we  grew  great— great  and  powt  rful.  And 
then  after  121  years,  betrayed  by  our  own  emotions,  our  own 
sympathies  and  predilections  we  abandoned  the  course  that 
wisdom  had  charted  for  us.  We  picked  our  side  and  we  be- 
came the  manufacturer  of  munitions  of  war  as  we  are  now 
asked  to  do  again.    The  result  of  that  deviation  was  tragic 


bovond  the  power  cf  words  to  do^^rib  •.  an  mtornal  economy 
upset  by  the  exactions  and  temptations  of  wartime  ooom 
prosperity  from  whose  disastrous  eflrcis  the  Nanon  has  not 
yet  recovered,  the  expenditure  of  more  than  540  000.000  000 
in  the  p  gantic  effort  cf  war  over  a  p.'V.dd  of  18  m<nv.h.-;,  now 
stretching  cut  through  sub-qu-nt  nee  .ssary  expenditures  to 
a  to'al  of  more  than  S35.0C0.000  000.  more  than  50.0n0  ot  our 
boys  dead  on  tlv>  fiold  of  battle,  25.000  more  dead  from  thnr 
wounds  ov  dLsrasc.  250  OCO  more  wcu  ided  and  maimed,  ail 
b.'cau-e  we  lost  our  heads.  W='  for.>ock  the  counsols  of  wis- 
dom we  let  our  emotions  dictate  our  actions.  Now  it  is  pro- 
pcsod  to  -tart  all  (-v-r  again  that  .sarr.o  fatal  chain  of  circujn- 
^tances  which  bocan  with  the  iv.rni.^hmg  of  munitions  of  war 
to  the  AUiod  Powers  m  1915.  Who  can  with  any  confidence 
assert  that  the  result  will  be  any  dift-'r-nit  now^ 

But    M;-    Speaker,  wo  dare  ni)t  uo  to  war  now.     When  we 
en-ered  iho  WoUd  War  our  national  d-bt  was  onlv  about  a  bil- 
lion and  a  quarter.    Wo  came  out  of  that  war  with  a  national 
d.  bt  of  more  than  $26  000.000  000.  a  staggering  sum.  but  if  \vo 
ent-r  this  present  war  u-  >h;ill  enter  w^'h  a  national  debt 
of   more   than   $41.000  000  000.     How   much    more   ri''bt    ^^^^ 
tins  Nation  stand  and  survive?     The  niled-up  national  deb 
at   the   conclusion  of   a  long-drawn-out   war   will   b.a^^kiupt 
Amer-ca  and  maike  dictatorship,  which  is  th.o  rK'eiver.^hip  ol 
bankrupt  nations,  inevitable.     Alroa.lv  plan^  hav  boon  made 
lor  a  sc-c?lled  stream.linod  govfrnment  that   will  taki'  over 
!lie  atTiir^  of  this  Nation  immediately  on  ih-  adv,  n'  ot  war. 
ForUie  cutl.ne  of  ;lu>-  plans  .<oe  the  Wa.^humton  Times- 
H^a-ald  of  S-p^.emb.a-  21,  1939.     The  term  -Streamlined  gny- 
ernm.  nf  is  the  pleasant -.sounding  name  for  the  harsh  reality 
of    dictator^hiD,     In    the   prosecution   of    this   new   war   the 
rights  of  individuals  and  of  groups  will  have  to  be.  and  xnll 
be   submerg.vi  to  the  will  of  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army   and   Navy      All   this   in   the   interest   oi    the   efTicient 
prosecution  of  the  war. 

One  after  the  other  we  have  seen  the  d.  mocracies  of  tht 
world  w.tha-  and  die  before  the  blichting  yxm  of  dictator- 
.hio      Will  It   be   anv   d.lT.rent   here^     Are   not    the   danger 
.:ienals  nvin-   all   around  us.   warnine  us   of   what    we   may 
expect  at'the  cor.clu.^ion  of  the  war'.'     Evon  m  tunes  of  peace 
Tho  drift  here  has  been  toward  collectivi/atun  and  dictator- 
shiu       Unusual    powers    granted    to    the    Pr-s;d.-nt,    a    huge 
bureaucracy  created  for  the  regulation  cf  the  citi/cns.     Once 
the^c  liberties  arc   surrendored   for   the   pro.e-ution   ol    tho 
war.  Will  they  ever  be  returned':'     No  one  can  a.sert   with 
anv  confidence  that  they  will. 
I       i  -ubmit,  Mr.  Speak-r.  that  every  citizen  who  loves  liborty. 
'    every  crr)up  or  a.^sociation  cf  citizens,  whose  rights  are  pro- 
t   tected  undor  the  Constitution,  must  oppose  America's  entry 
,    into  the   new  war   in  Europe  and  consequently  oppose  any 
step  m  that   direction.     Under  dictatorship  here  the  rights 
and  'invileues  which  we  enjcy  as  freely  as  the  air  we  breathe 
will  vanish   and  m  their  place  will  be  rules,  regulations,  com- 
mands anddictato.-,.  all  of  whichareabhorrtnt  tous.     Under 
!    dictatorship  busimss  will  he  put  in  a  .^trait  jacket  and  busi- 
nessmen  become   the   servants   of    the   state,     Lab.U"   unions 
:    will  lose  their  privileges  and  their  nv  mb(  rs  become  merged 
■    in  the  great  mass  of  workers  who  work  for  the  state.     Re- 
ligious organizations  will  btcomo  agencies  for   the  state,   to 
be  dictated  to  as  those  who  rule  the  state  may  wi^h.     These 
are  the  bitter  fruts  of  dictatorship. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  hore  in  the  western  world, 
separated  as  we  are  by  3.000  mil'\s  of  rolhng  oeean  from  the 
conflagration  in  Eurcpro  we  can  and  we  must  keep  the  peace. 
Every  dictate  ot  pergonal  and  national  intercut  demands  that 
we  do  so.  We  have  no  vital  interest  in  the  shilling  alliances 
and  antagonisms  that  constitute  the  jungle  of  European 
power  politics.  We  should  clearly  understand  that  what 
is  proposed  in  th'-  pending  legislation  is  the  first  step  on  the 
path  that  lias  no  turnine.  the  path  that  led  to  war  in  1917 
and  that  w.ll  lead  to  war  m  1940  or  1941. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     I  y.eld. 

Mr.  PATRICK      First.  I  want  to  compliment   the  gentle- 
man on  his  very  excellent  and  able  address  this  afternoon, 
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and  I  believe  the  gentleman  will  find  us  all  in  agreement  on 
one  statement  or  one  policy  that  he  is  committed  to,  and 

that  is  that  our  first  and  our  greatest  duty  is  to  ourselves 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Our  only  duty.  I  should  say. 
Mr.  PATRICK.  Our  only  duty?  All  right,  leave  it  that 
way;  but  I  am  asking  the  question.  If  by  that  same  token  a 
program  is  adopted  that  not  only  tends,  but  has  probably 
already  driven  munition  factories  out  of  America,  will  not 
that  prepare  for  the  manufacturing  of  the  very  things  in 
other  countries  that  the  gentleman  states  should  be  manu- 
factured here  to  prepare  us  for  the  saddest  eventuality? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    I  will  answer  that  question  by  saying 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  factories  we  already  have  are  suffi-    j 
cunt  for  America's  needs  in  arming  ourselves  and  in  prepar-    , 
inp  ourselves  for  any  v.ar.    I  submit  to  the  gentleman  that  we   ! 
can  darken  the  skies  with  airplanes  by  the  use  of  the  manu-    | 
facturing  equipment  that  we  now  have  in  this  country,  and   ' 
make  absolutely  impossible  any  invasion  by  air.    I  submit  to 
the  gentleman  that  we  have  now  in  existence  in  this  country 
na\'y  jards  sufficient  to  build  any  navy  that  we  may  determine 
to  build.     We  have  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  explo- 
sives sufficient  in  their  capacity,  without  expansion,  to  equip 
with  high  explosives  any  army  or  any  navy  or  any  air  force 
that  we  may  put  at  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Does  the  gentleman  want  to  drive  that  into 
Europe  and  into  Canada? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    Drive  what  ? 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Drive  tho.':c  manufacturing  industries? 
Mr.  LEWIS  cf  Ohio.     'VVill  the  gentleman  kindly  tell  me 
how  it  is  possible  to  pick  up  a  factory  in  Detroit  and  move  it 
to  Windsor,  Canada,  or  a  navy  yai'd  at  Norfolk  and  move  it 
to  Halifax? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  If  the  gentleman  Uved  in  a  manufacturing 
distnci.  as  I  do.  and  had  .seen  the  smokestack^s  of  industry 
taken  down  and  then  opened  up  somewhere  else,  he  would  not 
ask  me  how  such  a  thmg  could  be  done. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     Let  me  answer  the  gentleman  by 
saying  that  I  do  live  in  a  manufacturing  district. 
[Rore  tiie  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thi'  gentlfm,an  may  have  10  minutes  more  to  answer  the 
questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.    Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  cf  Ohio.  I  live  in  a  manufacturing  district. 
I  represent  the  great  upper  Ohio  Valley,  with  steel  mills  all 
along  it,  and  I  say  to  the  gentleman  that  any  prosperity  that 
comes  to  that  section  of  the  country,  or  that  comes  to  this 
country,  as  a  result  of  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  muni- 
tions of  war  is.  as  the  President  has  characterized  it,  "fool's 
gold."    [Applause. 1 

Mr.  PATRICK.    Then  why 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Just  a  minute:  and  when  the  war 
ends,  prosperity  ends,  and  these  multitudinous  problems  that 
have  been  taxing  this  Congress  and  preceding  Congresses  for 
the  past  8  years,  and  that  to  this  moment  remain  unsolved, 
with  their  solution  not  even  started,  will  be  magnified  and 
intensified  by  that  sort  of  search  for  "fool's  gold." 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Then  why  does  the  gentleman  want  an 
embargo  law  on  the  books  that  prohibits  only  the  higher 
explosives,  but  will  let  the  "makings"  go  out  on  every  ship 
every  day  to  the  belligerent  nations? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    But  that  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  PATRICK.    It  is  not  the  ca.se? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    It  is  not  the  case. 
Mr.  PATRICK.    Does  not  the  gentleman  concede  that  under 
the  present  embargo  all  the  "makings"  not  only  can  be  but 
are  being  sent  to  the  warring  nations  every  day  now? 

Mr.  LEWTS  of  Ohio.  'What  does  the  gentleman  mean  by 
the  term  "makings"? 

Mr.  PATRICK    What,  indeed,  do  I  mean  by  the  "makings"? 
Did  not  the  gentleman  state  that  he  is  in  a  manulacturing 
district? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    That  is  right. 


Mr.  PATRICK.    Take,  for  example,  ore,  and  the  present 
embargo  does  not  prevent  the  sending  of  oil  and  petroleum  to 
the  warring  nations. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  PATRICK.    And  it  does  not  prevent  any  of  the  funda- 
mentals from  which  higher  explosives  are  made  from  being 
sent  to  Europe  right  now. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    Surely. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  And  under  the  present  Embargo  Act,  is  not 
our  Nation  sending  this  stuff  right  over  into  the  heart  of  the 
warring  zone  now? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  That  is  right;  and  it  is  not  endanger- 
ing our  boys,  because  there  is  no  temptation  for  Germany  to 
send  a  force  here  to  stop  those  raw  materials  at  the  source. 

You  will  never  find  an  explosion,  you  will  never  hear  of  a 
bcmbing  of  a  grain  elevator  or  of  an  oil  tank,  for  instance, 
but  when  you  m.anufacture  munitions  of  war  and  get  that 
ready  to  be  used  immediately  by  the  fighting  forces  in  the 
field,  and  attempt  to  furnish  that  kind  of  support  to  one  side 
or  the  other,  then  you  immediately  invite  retaliation  and  an 
attempt  to  stop  the  flow  of  that  type  of  munitions. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  How  in  the  naine  of  heaven  does  the  gen- 
tleman stand  there  and  say  that  we  will  never  hear  of  the 

sinking  of  a  ship  that  has  tanks  of  oil  or  food  or  medicines 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    Oh,  let  us  not  shift  the  basis. 
Mr.  PATRICK.    'Vve  are  not  sb'ftmg  the  basis. 
Mr.   LEWIS   of   Ohio.     Yes;    you   are   shifting   the   basis. 
Shipping  IS  a  totally  different  thing. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    Mr.  Speaker,  will   the  gentleman 
yield? 
Mr.  LEWIS  cf  Ohio.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 
Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    In  the  course  of  the  gentleman's 
scholarly  and  most  eloquent  summary  of  cur  situation,  the 
gentleman  performed  a  great  contribution  to  the  thinking 
of  this  Nation  in  summing  the  laws  of  other  countries,  which 
show  that  the  arms  embargo,  far  from  being  an  unusual 
arrangement,  is  a  m.eans  that  practically  every  nation  has 
used  to  keep  out  of  war. 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    Does  the  gentleman  remember  that 
last  summer  and  evon  this  fall  we  have  been  told  by  high 
officials,  and  the  public  has  been  told,  that  we  were  the  only 
nation  that  had  such  a  law,  and  we  have  been  led  to  believe 
that  we  were  trying  some  noble  experiment  that  had  never 
been  tried  anywhere  else. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     That  is  akin  to  the  kind  of  false 

and  misleading  propaganda  that  we  are  being  continually 

subjected  to  in  this  country,  designed  to  draw  us  into  war. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Patrick  1.  if  I  understood  him  correctly,  made  the  argiunent, 
in  substance,  that  unless  we  repealed  this  embargo,  our  fac- 
tories would  move  out  of  the  country.  I  am  right  about 
that  matter,  am  I  not,  Mr.  Patrick? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  think  the  gentleman  will  certainly  con- 
cede that  it  has  that  tendency. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  So  you  are  wnlling  to  gamble  on  our 
chance  of  getting  into  war,  to  keep  cur  factories  running, 
so  that  we  will  get  a  profit? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  No!  No!  That  is  not  the  same  proposi- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Does  not  the  gentleman  re- 
call that  the  President  in  his  message  to  this  special  session 
said  that  by  proclamation  now  those  ships  could  be  put  on 
the  basis  of  cash  and  carry,  or  made  to  sail  at  their  own 
risk? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    That  is  right. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  And  if  those  ships  carrying 
contraband  or  semicontraband  now  are  a  menace  to  the  peace 
and  safety  of  this  country,  today  they  could  be  put  on  their 
own  risk  by  proclamation  of  the  President? 
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Mr  LEWI-  of  Oh'>.     Thar  is  rorrect. 

Mr  RFED  of  N-  nv  Y  .rk     W.U  ihe  pentleman  yield? 

M'    I  P'WIS  of  Ohio.     I  V!(  Id. 

m'-  n»-ED  cf  N-w  Ycrk  I  was  ir/orosted  in  th*^  colloquy 
b.-'w-o:r'the  gentleman  from  Oluo  !Mr.  LE^^■Isl  and  tl^.e 
ceml.man  from  Al.ibama  'Mr.  Patrick].  I  wa?  i^''"P7;^;d 
to  ^ce  in  the  Record  wh-'vp  th^  rrntleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Patrick)  had  assert  'd  '.ha  the  allied  nations  had  Ix^m  un- 
able to  c't  munitions  and  imrlcment.s  of  war  but  that  we  had 
b*nn  .upplv.ng  during  the  years  the  totalitarian  rovernments 
u-'h  '.upoliex  I  think  the  Record  ousht  to  be  cleared  on 
thai  point,  so  I  havr  looked  up  the  figures.  I  think  t^e 
pentloman  fiom  Alabama  will  be  interested  in  them.  Of  the 
articles  now  under  embargo  supplied  to  Germany  by  the 
Uniitd  Sl.'.tes  during  the  8-month  renod  from  January  1 
to  September  1.  1939,  C-rmany  pur-hased  $22fiG.i  worth 
during  that  period  But  France  purchased  $15,661,318  worth; 
England.  $21  159  428  woi-h. 

In  anotlUT  period.  December  31  1937.  to  Novembei  oO. 
1938,  Germany  purchased  $139,664;  France.  $6.446  849;   and 

England.  $29,611,797.  .     ■   v,. 

Now  the  Doople  of  this  country  cannot  think  straight 
when  that  sort  of  mi.smformation  is  sent  out  over  the  radio 
and  IS  put  m  th.e  Congressional  Record.  Any  person  who 
wants  to  c.n  th-  facts  can  call  up  the  Munitions  Board  and 
pet  th.'m     Tins  thing  ou.eht  to  be  stopped. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  pentleman  for  his  con- 
tiibution      I  vi.ld  to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

M-    MILLER      Not  to  pick  on  the  good  nature  of  the  gen- 
t\iran    fmm    Alabama      Mr.    P.\trick1.    the    gentlrman    has 
reiterated  several  tunes  that  our  law  perm.its  the  shipping  of 
•  the  m.akmcs."  as  he  terms  it.    I  suggest  that  the  gentleman 
read  the  embargo  restrictions  that  are  now  in  force,  and  he 
will  find  thar  most  of  th--  so-called  makings  of  munitions 
are  now  included  in  th.^  embargo.    If  they  are  not— if  .'^uch 
things  as   to  use  the  President's  own  example,  copper  tubing 
are  not  included— they  certainly  can  be.  under  the  wording  of 
our   present    neutrality   law.   which   allows   the   President    to 
embargo  not  only  munitions  but  implements  of  war.  and  car- 
ries tlie  additional  wordms  -materials  of  like  kind."    I  think 
anv    rea.'^on.ible    interrretation    of    that    act    would    tell    you 
that    6-inch    copper   tubing    is   material   of   like   kind   to    a 
copper  sh.ell, 

Mr   LEWIS  of  Ohio.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr    PATRICK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mi  .  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr  PATRICK  The  gentleman  will  concede,  al.so.  that  u 
we  are  comg  into  that  phase  of  it.  it  will  open  the  whcL' 
subject  becau.se  what  about  cotton,  kerosene  oil.  and  even 
iood>  and  medicines,  that  are  more  important  in  the  daily 
carrying  on  of  a  war  than  h;?h  explosives  of  any  kind  as 
far  "as  hour-by-hour  activities  are  concerned? 

Mr  MILLER.  Will  the  gentleman  yield  for  me  to  answer 
his  question? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut. 

Mr.  MILLER.  To  answer  the  gentleman's  question,  I 
challenge  vou  to  show  me  any  con-espondence  taking  place 
between  cur  State  Department  and  any  foreign  government 
between  1914  and  1917  that  created  any  controversy  that 
referred  to  anvthing  listed  by  the  gentleman:  and,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  vou  will  find  that  every  controversy  arose  over 
the  shipping  or  the  sinking  or  the  dealing  in  arms,  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  war.  There  was  not  an  acute 
situation  developed  because  of  oil  or  medical  supplies  or 
articles  cf  similar  nature. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  But  the  facts  are  that  a  nation  announces 
what  it  con.siders  contraband.  Can  we  stand  up  here  and 
assume  to  determine  what  is  the  most  bitterly  contested 
matter— contraband  in  Germany.  France,  and  England? 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  If  the  question  is  addressed  to  me, 
I  will  answer  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     It  is  primarily,  of  course. 
Mr  LEWIS  of  Ohio.    We  have  the  experience  cf  the  years 
from  1915  to  1917  to  guide  us.    It  is  just  as  the  gentleman 
from    Connecticut    has    said— the    things    that    induce    the 


bomb'nps  the  explcsions.  acts  of  '^ab.^t.re.  and  destruction 
fnh"  "country  are  not  what  he  calK  the  -makin^^s  '  but 
actual  impl.ments  of  war.     I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 

^^^Mr  HAWKS.'  I  would  just  l.ke  to  reply  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mew  York  on  the  matter  of  the  ma.-^s  of  misinformation 
thit  has  been  handed  out  duiirs  the  pa^t  ^"^^ks.  A  mass  of 
misinformar:on  that  would  tend  to  confu..e  anybody  ond  cer- 
tainly  has  confused  the  Congress  has  been  handed  out  .but 
I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  emphatically  that  It 
has  not  confus^d  the  American  people.  T*io  overwhelming 
dcm-ind  on  the  Con^re^s  of  the  United  States  from  the  people 
back  h..me  is  to  keep  the  arms  embargo,  and  the  gentleman 
car.nin  denv  It.     'Applause.! 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.     That  is  right.     1  Applau.se. 1 

1  Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

Thr  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  sp^c.al 
order  of  the  Hou..e.  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
GiffordI  is  recognized  for  40  minutes. 

Mr,  GIFFORD.     Mr.  Speaker; 

Hon    Char:  r.s   L    Giffop.d    M    C  . 

\Vas>iviijtnn.  D    C 
nr^R  S'R     As  our  Reprtseatalivc  in  Cnnpress  we   not   cr.ly   ur-e 
IMU   d  n;  .  d  Vl^arvT^u  vote  to  sustam  and  retain  our  present  nev.- 
trahtv  la-.v      n! CL"'  and  carry,  which  in  cur  cptnlon  is  tlrst  step 
toward   gef;ng  United  States   Into   war 
I  Y'.urs   truly. 

How  manv  have  vou  received  of  simihir  nature''  Yet  in 
the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  House  there  has  b.^en  prac- 
tical agreement  on  the  ca.-h-and-carry  provision. 

Mr  Speaker  mv  rt  marks.  I  trust,  will  be  primarily  pro- 
'  vocative  I  a^ked  for  40  minutes  that  I  might  .'hare  the  time 
with  my  colleagues.  I  want  them  to  help  resolve  my  own 
doubts.  I  have  dismis.-ed  politics,  which  is.  as  you  know, 
somewhat  against  my  u.-ual  custom.  .Laughter.;  Con- 
scienee  will  certainly  be  my  guide. 

A  very  interesting  and  voluminous  scrapbook  entirely  on 
the  nibject  of  neutrality  h^  been  prepared  by  me,  while  1 
have  been  vacationing  m  Washmgton.  [Laughter  and  ap- 
plause. ! 

Mr.   HOFFMAN. 


Mr.   Speaker,   will   the   gentleman   yield 


Oh.  certainly. 
Some  of  us  have  not  been  vacationing 


at  that  point':' 

Mr.  GIFFORD. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN 

here  ,     ,  ^      _ 

Mr.   GIFFORD.     I    trust    that    the    ironical    statements    I 

mak>'  here  will  be  regarded  as  such. 

Mr    HOFF^L\N,     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 

further':' 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     Certainly. 

Ml-.  HOFFMAN.  That  was  not  ironical,  that  was  for  the 
information   cf   the   gentleman. 

Mr.  GIFFORD  If  there  is  any  way  that  I  can  arrive  at 
the  truth  in  this  House  it  is  to  say  a  thing  in  some  way 
that  will  convey  a  meaning  which  may  be  deliberately  mis- 
leading.    I  do  not   intend  to  dusclose  my  real   attitude,   at 

present. 

Ntutrality!  Agaimt  whom''  In  this  apt  phrase  has  neu- 
trality become  clearly  defined  by  both  sides  in  the  presen.t 
controver.sy;  painful  evdence  that  no  written  lav;  can 
achieve   strict    impartiality. 

Pointedly  is  this  question  presented:  Shall  we  not  then 
favor  our  friends?  Can  we  continue  to  prate  in  favor  of 
democratic  forms  of  government  as  imnieasurably  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  totalitarian  ideology  without  g.ving  at  least 
seme  concrete  expression  of  our  sym.pathy''  How  far  shall 
i  we  withdraw  ourselves  into  the  cave  of  hoped-for  security? 
'  What  cause  seems  to  us  to  be  the  more  righteous?  We  know 
the  answer  plainly  in  the  hearts  of  the  Amierican  people. 
But  they  want  to  be  kept  out  of  war.  We  are  united  in  this 
Nation  in  our  determination  to  keep  out  of  this  European 
war.  Not  one  drop  of  blood  shall  be  shed  by  our  boys  on 
Europe's  soil.  The  past  experiences  have  influenced  us  in 
this  decision.  We  are  insistent  that  we  shall  keep  our  boys 
out  of  the  Old  World's  wars. 

But  shall  we  render  any  sort  of  assistance  to  those  whom 
we  regard  as  now  fighting  for  the  preservation  of  ideals  akin 
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to  our  own?    Not  one  drop  of  our  blood  shall  be  shed;  but 
what  about  our  pile  of  gold? 

Many  have  assumed  that  the  struggle  is  simply  to  obtain 
or  retain  power;  that  it  is  a  matter  only  of  power  politics. 
Well.  Russia  and  Germany  are.  indeed,  dividing  the  spoils 
of  conquest.  We  are  also  reminded  of  the  ancient  wrongs 
perpetrated  by  certain  of  the  so-called  democratic  nations 
in  their  former  policies  of  aggression  and  empire  building.  A 
recital  of  our  own  Nation's  earlier  aggressions  in  wresting  the 
land  from  the  Indians  is  not  altogether  pleasant  to  hear.  I 
would  not  like  to  grate  upon  your  nerves  by  describing  some 
of  our  own  former  wars. 

The  little  boy  was  asked  how  many  wars  of  aggression  has 
the  United  Slates  indulged  in? 
-Six." 

"Name  them." 

•'One.  two.  three,  four.  five,  six."    LLaughter.] 
The  iHustration  is  sufficient. 

Ihe  map  of  Europe  has  changed  with  incredible  swiftness. 
Now.  however,  the  world  is  concerned  with  the  present  situa- 
tion and  the  motives  behind  it.  It  is  argued  that  the  past 
may  be  a  guide.  Arguments  of  the  past  are  not  entirely  per- 
suasive. Willingly,  not  grudgingly,  we  will  relinquish  our 
proud  insistence  of  former  days  on  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
War  profits  be  damned. 

I  hope  that  is  expressive  enough  without  argument.  No 
legislator  here  can  be  influenced  by  that  argument,  none  so 
motivated  in  his  attitud";  and  yet  I  hear  over  the  radio,  and 
see  in  the  prt^ss,  and  hear  from  other  sources  that  great 
influences  are  being  brought  to  bear  by  munitions  makers  to 
got  us  into  this  war.  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr. 
Miller]  disposed  of  that  completely.  Have  you  had  any  in- 
fluence exerted  upon  you  by  anybody  who  wants  to  get  us  into 
war  for  the  sake  of  profits?  I  think  not.  Has  any  Congress- 
man here  been  influenced  in  the  slightest  degree  from  that 
standpoint?  Certainly  not.  Then  why  the  ravings  of  im- 
portant pei  sonages  in  order  to  bolster  up  the  stand  which  they 
have  taken  m  this  controversy?  But  are  we  unable  to  assert 
and  maintain  any  rights  in  our  own  areas  of  ownership  and 
peaceful  operation?  Shall  we  entirely  abandon  such  rights? 
Are  we  still  a  great  and  glorious  Nation? 

Shall  wc  not  insist  that  actual  warfare  shall  not  be  waged 
by    foreign     belligerents    within    actual    American    zones? 
Proclamations  to  that  effect  liave  already  been  made  by  the 
President.     The  Navy  has  been  ordered  to  carry  them  out. 
Shall  we  expect   incidents  similar  to   that   of   the   City  of 
Flint,  perhaps,  in  the  near  future?    Shall  we  further  attempt 
to  define  territorial  waters?    Shall  the  Panama  agreement  be 
approved  and  our  Navy  obligated  to  enforce  its  provisions 
throughout    that    great    area?      Will   not    incidents   flowing 
from   such   an   insistence   on   our   just   national   rights  and 
from  their  responsibilities  created  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
recently  extended  to  Canada,  a  Canada  which  is  even  now  a 
belligerent,  be  far  more  provocative  of  war  than  any  mere 
sales  or  credit?    They  do  not  now  need  our  ammunition  and 
our   guns.     They   have   not   been   buying   them,   while   the 
aggressor  nations  have  been  manufacturing  them  and  mak- 
ing great  preparations  for  war.     When  the  other  nations, 
the  victims  of  such  preparations,  want  help,  even  though 
friends  of  ours,  shall  we  withhold  assistance?    My  conscience 
disturbs  me.    Oh,  astonishing  indeed  are  some  of  the  part- 
nerships of  opinion  created  by  this  Issue.    Former  estrange- 
ments are  now  reconciled  into  common  action.     Here  pol- 
itics are  put  aside  in  this  grave  period,  and  to  the  great 
advantage.  It  would  seem,  of  the  dominant  party.    Be  not 
deceived  when  domestic  policies  are  represented  at  the  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress.    The  purest  form  of  patriotism 
will  be  opposition  by  the  minority  to  further  experimenta- 
tions that  have  brought  us  to  the  very  brink  of  financial 
chaos.    If  I  make  a  sincere  statement  and  it  does  not  agree 
with  your  opinion,  I  know  how  prone  you  of  the  majority 
are  to  challenge  it;  perhaps  even  in  such  an  important  mat- 
ter as  this.     To  illustrate  the  point,  a  pleasantry  might  be 
in  order,     "Grandma,  I  am  20  years  old.     Will  you  advise 
me  how  to  get  a  good  husband."    "You  let  husbands  alone. 
Pick  a  single  man." 


No  matter  how  sincere  one  may  be,  it  is  astonishing  how 
such  a  different  construction  may  be  put  on  one's  remarks. 

Yes;  I  am  still  somewhat  undecided.  I  have  promised  to 
make  no  irrevocable  statements.  I  have  no  desire  to  as- 
sume leadership  and  try  to  win  followers.  I  have  listened  to 
the  ravings  of  the  man  who  has  made  up  his  mind  too 
early  and  then  uses  all  his  ingenuity  to  try  to  bolster  his 
argument,  whistling  loudly  to  keep  up  his  own  courage. 
He  may  tell  us  the  munition  makers  "will  get  us  if  we 
don't  watch  out."  He  tries  to  frighten  people  with  extraor- 
dinary statements. 

I  am  sorry  for  that  man  who  will  make  up  his  mind  before 
all  the  arguments  have  been  presented  and  without  regard  to 
events  which  may  subsequently  occur.  "Neutrality."  That 
is  a  rather  remarkable  word;  neither  one  thing  nor  another. 
What  a  position  in  which  to  be  placed.  In  order  for  us  to  be 
genuinely  neutral  we  must  assume  both  parties  to  the  con- 
flict to  be  either  equally  guilty  or  equally  not  guilty.  To  save 
our  own  material  welfare  we  are  to  do  nothing.  In  any  event, 
oiu-  blood  will  not  be  shed  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
There  is  no  need  for  that,  and  it  is  not  going  to  be  permitted. 
To  our  distressed  friends  to  whom  we  have  given  credit  in 
times  of  peace  and  with  whom  we  have  sought  to  be  good 
neighbors,  and  from  whom  we  have  solicited  trade,  we  now 
say.  "Cash  on  the  barrel  head."    Cash  in  what  form? 

I  will  ask  you  to  read  that  thoughtful  speech  of  the  able 
gentleman  from  Ohio  IMr.  Smith!.  I  have  it  here.  Gold? 
You  want  gold.  You  want  nothing  else.  A  Senator  has 
recently  asked  the  Treasury,  "What  will  be  the  effect  of  taking 
more  gold  on  our  own  economy?"  It  is  fool's  gold,  but  not  the 
kind  of  fool's  gold  you  have  heard  here  referred  to  so  many 
times  during  the  last  day  or  two — the  fool's  gold  you  call 
profits.  This  is  an  added  surplus  of  gold,  of  which  we  have 
more  than  we  need  or  can  use,  gold  that  may  be  the  root  of 
much  evil.  Gold  is  confiscated,  certificates  issued  against  it, 
and  then  both  counted  as  assets.  If  the  reverse  process  does 
not  soon  prevail  and  we  do  not  cancel  the  certificates  and 
give  back  the  gold,  I  fear  for  the  future  financial  results  to 
this  Nation.  If  all  the  countries  give  us  all  their  gold,  then 
it  is  worthless  as  a  commodity.  Bryan  is  often  quoted,  in 
effect,  "Furnish  money,  and  that  buys  everything."  But  the 
man  in  the  desert  or  cut  off  from  opportunity  to  use  the 
gold  which  he  may  have  will  starve  to  death.  He  cannot  eat 
gold.  If  other  nations  are  eventually  forced  to  abandon  gold 
as  a  standard  of  value,  our  own  horde  of  it  will  be  worthless 

indeed. 

I  have  spoken  to  many  audiences  recently.  I  offered  to 
address  a  number  of  high  schools.  Boys  and  girls  of  16  to  18 
are  writing  in  to  us  and  are  eager  to  be  informed  on  this  vital 
subject.  I  presented  both  sides  of  the  argument  as  impar- 
tially as  I  could,  so  that  they  might  talk  the  matter  over  with 
their  fathers  and  mothers  perhaps  more  intelligently.  I  had 
several  audiences  to  which  I  declared  that  I  would  not  dis- 
close my  own  attitude  but  would  rather  present  both  sides  of 
the  question.  I  said,  "If  anyone  amongst  you  will  come  to  me 
afterward  and  tell  me  how  I  ought  to  vote  I  shall  welcome  his 
suggestion."  Almost  unanimous  was  the  response.  "You  have 
a  difficult  problem  to  decide."  One  editor  writes  me,  "I  know 
you  will  think  it  over  carefully.  Whatever  you  decide  will  be 
satisfactory  to  me."  He  lives  on  an  island  in  the  sea  and 
represents  a  people  unafraid. 

My  own  personal  friends  are  not  bombarding  me  with  de- 
mands regarding  my  vote  on  this  matter.  They  are  not  writ- 
ing "do  this"  or  "do  that."  The  size  of  the  pile  of  letters  has 
but  little  to  do  with  a  decision  if  the  great  majority  of  the 
WTiters  are  merely  carrying  out  the  dictates  of  some  other 
person.  I  do  feel  that  most  of  my  constituents  trust  me  in 
this  matter.  The  great  majority  cannot  be  influenced  by  the 
appeals  of  the  fanatically  minded.  They  are  competent  to 
weigh  both  sides  of  an  issue  and  can  understand  the  necessity 
of  a  carefully  considered  decision  on  the  part  of  their  repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress. 

If  ever  I  voted  according  to  my  conscience  it  will  be  now. 
I  greatly  regret  that  it  has  happened  that  men  leaning  to 
a  certain  decision  have  been  asked,  "Are  you  willing  to  offer 
yourself  in  the  event  of  war?    Have  you  an  eligible  son?" 
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Is  It  pas5ib]o.  as  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  that  there  is  a 
Con^rr.s.-^man  making  a  poll  to  find  out  who  here  have  sons 
that  mi^;ht  bv  required  to  RO  to  war.  that  a  Member  s  vute 
•ird  his  patriotism  mmht  otherwise  be  questioned?  In  this 
Nafon  t.f  our.-,  alter  adoption  of  the  draft  system,  only  the 
accid.nt  of  a^-e  or  of  physical  abihty  are  the  detrrmimng 
factors  l>'t  no  one  a.ssume  to  himself  more  patriotism  than 
th  It  pr.ssessed  bv  his  lellow  members.  We  must  all  take  our 
m^-d  cine  no  matter  how  bitter.  Forced  service  requires  the 
same  sacnfic-  and  suffering  as  volunteer  service,  should  war 
actually  come,  which  God  forbid.  I  regret  that  it  should 
be  a  chalbnise  to  anv  man  standing  on  this  floor  that  he 
m.ay  be  voting  what  are  presumably  his  honest  convictions 
as  a  result  of  cowardice  or  some  other  motivating  influence. 
It  does  not  matter  on  which  side  of  this  issue  we  vote  m  one 
respect  It  is  crtain  that  we  are  not  going  to  war  in 
Europe.  You  have  without  doubt  already  pledged  your- 
selves to  vour  constituents  on  that  point. 

I  listened  to  a  great  Senator  who  opened  the  discussion  on 
the  radio-  -If  we  remove  the  embargo  it  is  intervention,  it 
IS  the  flrst  step.  The  next  step  is  credit.  The  next  step 
is  sondinu  vour  boys  to  Europe."  When  a  Senator  made  up 
his  mind  20  long  years  ago.  ;t  may  be  hard  for  him  to  change 
It  Howver  I  am  forced  to  consider.  •'Why  did  he  want  us 
to  recognize  Russia,  a  nation  that  had  declared  world  revo- 
lution and  unloosed  Communists  even  m  these  United 
sta'e-""  Consistencv!  I  declare  consistency  to  be.  as  Emer- 
s(ui  put  It.  onlv  "a  virtue  of  small  minds."  In  July  I  was 
pa'r.'d  to  keep  the  embargo  on  arms.  Perhaps  I  should  have 
listrn.'d  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  iMr.  E.monI. 
Prihaps  I  ouRht  to  have  harkened  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York    Mr   WadsworthI, 

I  d-d  indeed,  listen,  and  with  very  great  concern.  I  voted 
acun^t'them,  Whv  did  I  do  it.'  Of  course,  I  did  it  thinking 
that  If  we  gave  notice  b.  forehand  that  we  would  not  furnish 
arms  other  nations  would  not  go  to  war.  That  explains  my 
attuud.^  at  the  time.  Useless.  They  went  to  war.  It  did  not  i 
apparently  deter  them  at  all.  Th.'refore  the  necessity  now 
a'l.srs  eith*T  to  renew  or  to  change  my  decision.  "Did  I 
vote  ri«hf^  It  did  not  keep  them  out  of  war."  Now  I  must 
carefully  weigh  a  decision,  .so  soon  to  be  required  on  the  same 

Neu'ralitv^    Oh.  the  legal  aspect  of  it.    International  law? 
The  'eeal  a^prcf  of  it.    What  is  international  law  today?    Does 
it  pt'rmit  that  after  a  war  starts,  one  nation,  only  recently 
hatina  another  one.  should  immediately  makr  frifnds  with  it 
in  ord-r  to  divide  up  the  spoils  between  them?    Oh.  Rus.^ia  is 
still  leaallv  neutral.     How  ridiculous.     She  chose  deliberately 
whom  she"  would  assist,  even  when  war  against  Poland  was 
-     bt^ing  w:-ig<  d     She  is  furnishing  an  immense  amount  of  poods 
in  months  to  come  to  assist  the  German  people  and  she  has 
bartered  for  it.     Not  "cash  on  the  barrel."    Why  cannot  we 
likewise  barter  ii   we  deem  it  wnse  to  do  so?     No;    we  want 
ca^h  on  the  barrel.    As  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  '  Mr.  Smith) 
say.>     Barter  simply  cannot  be  considered."    Dismiss  the  id^a. 
l\  h.as  to  be  ca.^h.    You  may  answer  me  and  say,  "Ah,  but  our 
potential  dtbtors  own  securities  over  here  which   :.hey  can 
convert  into  cash.    That  will  last  for  some  Uttle  time.    They 
have  prepared  themselves,  of  course,  in  that  respect."    That 
may  be  th-  answer  for  the  present.    But  what  effect  on  our 
economv  if  thev  dump  our  securities?    You  say  you  want  gold 
on  the  barrel.    That  gold  must  first  go  to  the  Frderr.l  Reserve, 
then  to  the  Treasury,  certificates  must  be  is^^ued.  and  then 
the  Federal   ReseT\e  banks  will   Kv,ue  notes,  and   they   will 
finally  have  the  cash.    It  must  all  be  done  previous  tc  delivery. 
Drafts  and  checks  must  be  certified. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  GIFFOPJ:).    I  vield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr  HOFFMAN,  if  I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
the  gentleman  asked  us  why  we  want  cash.  Let  me  a.~-k  tl^e 
gentleman.  Would  he  trust  a  debtor  who  owed  him  and  would 

net  pa\ ? 

Mr  GIFFORD.     Oh,  I  have  done  that  often. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.    Does  the  gentleman  do  it  voluntarily? 

Mr.  GLFT-HDRD.     Yes. 
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Is  the  gentleman  still  financially  respon- 


Mr.  HOFFMAN. 
sibl-^ 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     Yes. 

Mr.   HOFFMAN.     Then,   does   the   gentleman   have   some 

magic  that  no  one  else  has? 

Mr.  GIFFORD,  I  will  state  to  the  gentleman  that  I  was 
once  in  the  crocery  business. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  That  may  be  an  Eddie  Cantor  answer, 
but  It  is  nor  an  answer  to  the  question  I  a.sked. 

Mr  GIFFORD.  Oh,  yes.  People  owed  me  a  lot  of  monry. 
They  have  said  nothing  about  it  since.  Some  are  now  in  good 
financial  circumstances. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Then  the  gentleman  is  out  of  the  grocery 
business  now.  as  I  understand. 
Mr.  GIFFORD.     Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Maybe  that  is  the  rea.son. 
Mr.  GIFFORD.     That  is  undoubtedly  the  reason. 
Mr.  HOFFTVIAN.     I  want  cur  country  to  continue  in  busi- 
ne.s.s  and  not  finance  other  nations. 

Mr  GIFFORD.  If  there  is  one  thing  in  this  world  I  can 
truthfullv  say.  it  is  that  I  love  my  fellmv  man.  even  thouch 
he  may  be  a  debtor.  He  is  still  generally  my  friend.  That 
fault  does  not  niatter  to  me  at  all.     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr    GIFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  liave  been  following  the  gentleman's 
rtmaiks  as  best  I  can. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  know  it  's  difficult.  They  have  been 
very  disjointed.  Perhaps  I  should  liave  written  a  speech 
from  this  material  and  here  read  it. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  wculd  rather  have  it  this  way.  Does 
the  gentleman  b  -lieve  that  we  should  sell  such  goods  as  we 
do  sell  to  Britain  and  France  on  credit  terms"  In  other 
v.ords.  I  am  trying  to  clear  up  m  my  own  mind  whether  or  not 
at  least  a  part  of  the  gentleman's  presentation  is  to  the 
effect  that  we  should  open  credit  terms  to  the  belligerent 
countries. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  that  that 
is  a  question  I  cannot  answer.  I  ironically  stated  it  the 
way  I  did— ••shall  we  now.  when  they  are  distres.sed,  not  give 
thJm  any  credit  as  we  would  have  done  when  they  were 
prosperous?"  I  asked  that  question,  and  I  am  my.>elf 
wresthns  with  that  problem.  I  will  simply  state  to  you 
gentlemen  that  my  con.science  is  at  work,  with  no  positive 
answer  as  yet.  I  am  making  this  speech  so  that  you  may 
perhaps  resolve  my  doubts  for  me. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Did  I  understand  the  gentleman  also 
to  sav.  in  substance,  that  he  felt  it  would  be  a  sound  pio- 
pram  for  us  to  follow  not  only  to  sell  Britain  and  France, 
but   aho  Germany  and  the  ether  countries  as  wtll':' 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Oh,  I  suppose  the  answer  I  might  make 
is  this:  Canada  has  declared  war.  If  a  battleship  attaeked 
Canada,  where  would  we  be?  We  are  already  pledged  to 
protect  her.  Would  we  grant  her  credit.-^.'  Of  cour.-,c  we 
would.  Everybody  seems  w.llmg  to  send  their  boys  not  to 
fight  abroad  but  to  maintain  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  And 
we  have  embraced  the  whole  of  the  Aniei  u  as  now.  Often 
have  I  stated  that  the  danger  or  the  nu.schief  in  our  future 
foreign  policy  lies  there.  Whv  did  we  adept  it?  We  .seem 
tn  have  given  guaranties  to  friendly,  and  perhaps  unfriendly, 
peoples  on  this  In  misphere.  lest  our  material  safety  or  in- 
terests be  adversely  affected. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
again? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  developed  m.y  thought  on  this  pioposition  of  ca.sh  and 
carry  just  as  well  as  I  could  have  developed  it  myself,  tying 
it  into  the  Canadian  situation  and  into  the  gold  .situation, 
because  I  .see  no  way  on  earth  how  paying  us  gold  for  these 
goods  wculd  do  us  any  gocd.  I  think  it  would  do  us  harm. 
With  Canada  as  a  belbgerent.  we  are  pledf:ed  to  protect  them, 
and  that  erases  from  my  rmnd  the  question  of  cash  so  far  as 
Canada  is  concerned. 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  And  when  Canada  gets  into  trouble  many 
p..ople  may  have  to  eat  their  own  words. 

To  my  audiences  o{  large  numbers  I  yielded  much  time 
for  questioning.  I  wish  to  pre.'^ent  seme  of  the.se  to  you:  "Have 
ycu  read  the  Borah  speech?  '  I  replied,  cf  course,  along  the 
lines  already  suggested  in  thesp  remarks. 

"Did  you  liaten  to  the  Lindb«'rgh  speech.?"  I  did:  but  he 
merely  said,  in  effect,  "Keep  oul  of  fcreicn  entanglements; 
keep  out  of  Europe."  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  mention  in  his 
fiist  speech  any  of  the  real  probUnis  involved  in  the  bill  that 
is  now  before  the  Congress. 

'  Did  you  hsten  to  or  read  his  srcond  speech?"  Yes;  I  read 
it.  and  I  should  dismiss  it  by  saying,  "Let  his  moiher-in-lavv 
and  Dorothy  Thom.pson  take  care  of  the  boy."  (Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlemen  yield? 
Mr.  GIFTORD.     Now,  do  not  get  greatly  stirred  up  by  an- 
other ironical  statement. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  No;  I  am  not  stirred  up;  I  am  amused,  i 
I  am  always  amused  when  the  gentleman  talks.  But  I  want 
to  ask  the  gentleman  about  something  entirely  diffLrent,  and 
that  is  this:  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say— perhaps  I 
was  wrong— we  should  aid  Britain  and  France.  K  I  was  cor- 
rect in  assuming  that,  will  the  gentleman  tell  us  whether  we 
should  help  them  all  along  the  line,  beginning  with  furnish- 
ing miUnitions  of  war,  money,  and  credit,  and  then  down  to 
ships  and  men,  or  how  far  should  we  go? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman,  as  I  did  at 
the  outset,  I  do  not  say  and  I  did  not  say  that  we  should  aid 
Fi^ance  and  England.  I  said  my  conscience  was  working, 
and  I  am  still  seriously  debating  with  myself  as  to  whether 
we  should  grant  any  moral  or  material  assistance  to  them. 
Many  arguments  have  been  made  here  about  this  neutrality 
law,  and  more  on  one  side  than  on  the  other.  I  am  trying 
to  lock  at  both  sides  of  this  question,  and  I  am  willing  to 
debaif  either  side,  because  an  aixswer  seems  to  be  available 
to  support  or  to  refute  every  opinion  wliich  has  been  pre- 
sented. 

"Did  you  listen  to  Al  Smith?"  Yes:  and  whether  I  agreed 
With  him  or  not,  it  was  a  remarkably  patriotic  speech.  I 
would  like  to  enlarge  upon  that,  but  shall  not  at  this  time. 
It  would  delve  into  the  realms  of  politics. 

Two  ( f  the  speeches  on  this  floor  brought  me  to  an  extremely 
thou'-'htful  mental  attitude.  My  (motions  were  aroused  to  an 
extent  which  I  can  hardly  express.  I  have  them  here.  I  have 
read  and  reread  them.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr. 
Reed]  and  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Woodruff] 
pomted  out  to  us  so  careiully  that  we  should  be  governed  by 
the  lessons  of  the  last  war.  Certainly,  to  a  certain  point,  we 
should.  Tlien  they  portrayed  by  word  picture  the  horrors  of 
war,  and  .showed  to  us  that:  "We  miust  not  have  any  of  it. 
Xake  no  steps,  if  there  is  even  a  doubt  that  that  step  might 
lead  us  into  war." 

Clergy. aen  plead  with  their  congregations,  "America  must 
not  sell"  guns  to  kill  people.  That  is  a  moral  wrong."  As  I 
say,  there  is  always  the  answer:  "Let  distressed  and  hard- 
pressed  fricnd.s  die  as  martyrs.  God  will  take  care  of  them." 
Ncvu-thele.s.,  that  argument  is  very  persua.-ive.  It  greatly  dis- 
turbs me.  I  have  listened  to  this:  "If  there  are  two  men 
fiehtmg  in  the  hifhw^y.  keep  away."  "Yes,  but  they  may  be 
fi  lends.  It  m.ight  be  my  son.  He  may  be  fighting  a  bandit. 
They  are  fighting  on  the  highwtiy  where  I  must  go  to  work. 
I  niust  attend  the  marriage  or  funeral  of  my  daughter.  I 
must  go  through."  "No,  keep  away,  lest  it  might  get  us  all  in." 
His  daughter  married  an  Englishman.  He  thought  it  was  a 
good  alliance — one  with  a  cultured  gentleman.  Now  he  wants 
to  go  over  there,  if  some  emergency  should  arise.  But  we  are 
not  now  to  say  simply,  as  we  have  heretofore  done,  "You  can 
go  on  a  belligerent  ship  at  your  own  risk."  No.  We  are  even 
proposing  to  fine  him  if  he  goes  at  his  own  risk,  le^t  he  get  us 
into  some  sort  of  entanglement. 

You  must  have  read  Walter  Lippmann  in  his  column  of 
yesterday. 

Mr.    PITTENGEIR.    Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 


Mr.  GIFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Did  the  gentleman  hear  Senator 
Hiram  Johnson,  of  California,  discuss  this  neutrality  legis- 
lation? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  did  not  hear  it.  I  read  it.  It  was  a 
great  speech.  Senator  Vandenberg's  speech  was  a  great 
speech.  But  what  ha.s  oratory  got  to  do  with  this?  I  am 
not  indulging  in  that.  I  am  making  a  provocative,  dis- 
jointed speech  on  purpcse.  I  might  make  a  d(x;ision  and 
bolster  it  with  all  kinds  of  arguments  as  they  did — not  so 
good,  perhaps.  I  am  not  a  candidate  for  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  not  an  isolationist.  Having  made  up 
my  mind  20  years  ago.  I  cannot  go  back,     [Laughter.] 

Oh,  some  of  us  may  regret  that  we  did  not  listen  to  what 
the  pcntleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wadsworth  I  had  to  say, 
in  effect,  here  only  last  June: 

I  lielieve  we  can  use  our  best  judgment  when  wc  sec  exactly 
v.-hat  is  facing  us.  but  I  suggest  that  we  car.not  use  accurate 
Judgment  wnh  retpect  to  the  unpredictable,  and  that  is  what 
these  ::eutraluy  acts  Invite  lis  to  do. 

He  urged  us  to  withhold  judgment  at  that  time.  Why 
did  you  not  follow  him  over  there  in  the  majority  side? 
You  listened  to  him.  You  trooped  in  to  hear  him,  but  you, 
in  the  main,  voted  atiainst  his  advice.  A  majority  of  you 
did.  The  mincrity  side  largely  voted  to  keep  the  embargo, 
but  with  your  tremendous  majority  you  decided  against 
him.  So  many  ol  you  have  now  to  retrace  your  steps  and 
change  your  minds.  Why?  For  the  same  reasons  as  many 
others.  I  forgive  you  for  it,  of  course.  We  acted  hastily 
perhaps,  but  we  meant  well.  It  did  not  work.  Oh,  consist- 
ency!    We  do  not  want  to  have  small  minds. 

I   was   interested   in   another   remarkable   speech   on    the 

foreign  debt.    First,  let  mc  tell  you  I  was  in  an  audience  not 

Icng  ago  v.'here  an  Englishman   of  culture  and  education 

said: 

Enpland  is  not  in  immediate  danger.  But  we  love  hberty  We 
are  willing  to  make  enormous  sacrifices  to  preserve  Hberty  In 
the  world.     And  we  expect  America  to  do  exactly  as  she  did  before. 

A  certain  Senator  recently  stated,  "They  owe  us  this 
money.  Let  us  now  take  their  possessions  in  the  West 
Indies  for  debts."  One  moment  a  peaceful  man,  the  next, 
urging  the  worst  form  of  aggression — to  WTest  a  country 
away  from  them  while  they  are  in  distress.  Marveloas. 
But  I  could  not  refrain  from  smiling  because  I  have  here 
so  often  contrasted  our  own  public  debts.  I  have  said 
that  England  had  a  public  debt  of  such  great  proportions 
because  she  had  colonial  possessions  that  were  really  worth 
a  va.st  sum  of  money,  and  she  could  perhaps  even  wipe  out 
her  debt  by  selling  one  of  her  important  possessions.  They 
were  the  reasons  for  her  public  debt.  I  am  glad  of  such 
recognition  of  this  fact. 

I  cannot  seem  to  find  in  my  files  here  the  argument  of 
Walter  Lippmann  cf  yesterday.  I  wish  you  would  read  it, 
however.  It  was  printed  in  the  Washington  Post  of  yester- 
day morning.  Sometimes,  you'know,  he  is  most  persuasive. 
Especially  when  he  reminds  us  of  our  greatness,  and  queries, 
in  effect,  ■whether  we  shall  sink  into  degeneracy  by  going 
into  a  cave  and  pulling  the  cave  in  after  us? 

I  have  copies  of  the  amendments  adopted  in  another  body 
to  the  bill  on  yesterday.  We  seem  now  to  be  emerging  from 
that  cave. 

They  now  realize  how  foolish  we  were  in  trj'ing  to  get 
so  far  in  the  cave.  I  am  gratified  at  this  action.  New 
England  went  through  the  embargo  of  Jefferson  In  1807. 
She  did  not  like  it.  Did  it  keep  us  out  of  war?  We  were 
in  the  war  plenty  in  1812  as  a  result  of  that  embargo. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  that 
a  great  many  people  in  this  country  were  switched  away 
from  their  loyalty  to  an  embargo  law  to  the  cash-and-carry 
Idea  because  they  felt  that  the  latter  would  take  our  ships 
off  the  seas  and  keep  them  out  of  so-called  war  waters  or 
war  zones? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  should  think  that  would  be  a  fair  state- 
ment of  the  case. 
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Mr  CRAWFORD.  If  that  were  true  to  a  matnrial  extent, 
to'lhf  .•xuut  of  a  million  cf  voters,  what  would  be  the  reac- 
tion f)f  thfve  vjter>^  so  influenced  when  they  came  to  find  out 
that  th<'  final  b:ll.  if  it  dne>  carry  such  provisions,  will  p^^rmit 
our  .-hips  to  KO  into  war  zone.s,  to  sail  the  sexs.  and  to  run  the 
ri.-k>  they  und*'rs;ocd  would  not  be  taken  by  cur  people  if 
i-irhnit;o  w.  re  rt-p- aled  and  rash  and  carry  adopted' 

Ml-  GIFFORD.  As  I  understand  it,  other  part.s  cf  the  bill 
\M.l  air.ply  provide  that  cur  ships  cannot  go  into  so-called 
uitual  war  '<  nes, 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I>^t  me  ask  the  contloman,  Does  he 
und.'i stand  that  the  Senate  bill  is  likely  to  permit  our  ships 
to  service  Canadian  pf)rts,  Paciflc  and  Atlantic? 

Mr  GIFTORD.  Yi^:  but  th-y  cut  out  Halifax,  which  is  an 
ocan  P<  rt      Thev  r.rt>  tryinir  to  be  reasonable. 

Mr  CRAWFOIiD.  Do  T  understand  the  gentleman  to  as- 
sume that  the  Stnate  bill  will  permit  our  ships  to  ^'o  into 
Asiatic  waters'' 

Mr.  UIFFORD.     I  do 

Mr.  CRAWFX3RD.  Then  if  our  ships  .co  in*o  Canad-an 
poM>  and  MTVice  Asiatic  waters,  it  is  my  very  frank  and  firm 
cp.mcn  'hat  those  people  who  were  led  to  believe  tha'  the 
substilu  '.in  vt  ca.-h  and  cari-y  for  cmbartio  will  have  beui 
verv  nnich  d'nibi-'-crc^sed. 

Mr.  GIFFORD  That  i.<;  fashionable.  Ru.ssia  dc^uble- 
cros.sed  Britain.  W.-  may  expect  a  triple-citjss  apamst  Ger- 
m,inv.  I  apr.-e  with  ih-  pentli-man  that  the  people  are  not 
luli.v  laf^-inied.  They  may  feel  that  they  have  bien  double- 
crossed.  Rantiniis  ever  the  radio  have  raised  some  havoc. 
M.ii.y  peopli'  feel  that  they  do  not  need  to  know,  b-cau^e  they 
can  rep  at  what  othtr.-^  think  ihey  know. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  But  if  the  gentlem.an  will  yield  fur- 
ther* 

Mr   GIFFORD      Certainly. 

Mr   CRAWFORD.     Here  was  a  situation  where  our  people 
hacl  their  ears  attuned  to  what  was  about  to  be  settled.     Our 
p.H.ple   knew   ncihint;   about    the   technicalities   of   embargo, 
th-y  knew  nothing  about   this  gold  situation.     I  am  talking 
aixuil  tlie  man  out  on  the  farm,  the  man  down  m  the  valley, 
tlv   man   on   the   .Ntreets   and   in   the   countme   rooms.     Our 
people  do  not  understand  the  situation.     I  think  I  can  say 
with  truthfulness  thai   Members  of  the  other  bcdy  and  the 
Members   of    this   House   do   not   understand   the    situation. 
This  IS  evident  from  what  has  been  said  by  ihoje  who  have 
spoken  since.     They  were  sold  an  idea,  namely:   Forget  the 
embarco  proposition  and  accept  cash  and  carry    for  m  this 
procedure  our  ships  are  taken  off  the  seas  and  there  is  no 
chance  of  our  becoming  Involved.     I  am  talking  about  what 
we  may  do  as  represt^ntatives  of  the  people  in  the  way  of 
double-crossing  them  and  not  what  Russia  or  Germany  did  to 
each   other,   or   what    some   foreicn   country   did   to  another 
foreicn  country.     I  am  talking  about   us  as  representatives 
cf  the  people. 

.  Ht  re  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  may  be 
extt'tuied  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Covfee  of  Washington^. 
Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.        * 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     I  understand  the  gintleman,  but  do  not 
forget   thai  nations  at  war  double-cross  to   the  i  xtent   that 
reverberations  of  sucn  double-crossing  may  be  heard  around 
the  world.     It  IS  tit  least  worthy  of  some  attention.     Un.x- 
p.  cted  developments  are  already  having  their  repcrcu:5sions. 
He  walked  into  the  watchmakers  and  said:  •"You  sold  me 
a  watch  that  you  .-ad  v.\ni:d  last  me  the  rest  of  my  life." 
•Yes:  but  you  looked  pretty  sick  yc/erday."     i Laughter.  1 
Things  inde-'d  looked  very  dlTerent  yesterday. 
Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PATRICK      I  want  exactly  to  understand  the  full  basis 
for  this  last  colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
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and  the  gentl-man  from  Mas.sachu.sett.^.     I  do  not  know  wl\it 
the  2t  ntleman  from  Michigan  has  in  his  mind. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Do  not  tak-'  my  time,  plea.se.  I  will  t.ll 
the  gentleman  what  it  is.  Cash  and  carry— -ome  and  get  it 
with  your  ships,  not  our  ships.  Reht  here  I  have  a  copy  of 
an  amendment  which  permits  cur  ships  to  go  into  zones  that 
are  at  least  somewiiat  dangerou.-.  Our  .-hips  are  not  gomcr 
off  the  .seas.  I  agree  with  our  P..c.rl'^  friends  that  it  is  ridicu- 
lous not  to  have  the  privilege  of  sendm^t  our  ships  from  S.-attle 
to  Vancouver.  By  the  same  tck'ni  it  u;  ridiculous  that  we  in 
New  England  cannot  send  the  ihip';  from  Ea.^iport,  Maine,  to 
New  Brunswick.  Nova  S-'otia,  or  Newfoundland. 

Mr.  THORKELFON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  v.-ill 
permit,  there  has  never  been  any  pretense  that  such  .'ection 
shculd  be  enforc'-d,  txcept  m  'lie  zone  of  actual  belligerent 
operations. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Of  ccurs^.  But  a  wave  of  oratory  has 
be-^n  flord:ni;  tlie  country:  We  will  take  our  ships  off  the  seas. 
We  are  wiLing  to  make  huge  sacrifices  for  peace.  We  will 
not  send  our  ship.s  into  danger  zones.  Now  we  are  relaxing 
that,  and  I  -i-trfe  with  it.     I  do  not  fear  the  lesult. 

Mr.  TIIORKELSON.  What  v,ill  be  the  line  of  demarcation 
be'wc/n  what  is  a  dar.ger  zone  and  what  is  not  a  danger  zone? 
Mr.  GIFFORD.  It  will  be  provided  that  cur  .ships  may 
travJ  to  ports  in  Canada,  but  not  Halifax,  it  b.'lng  an  ocean 
port.  They  will  try  to  d^fw.o  as  bist  thfv  can  .-aft  and  un.safe 
zones,  and  somewhere  in  tlie  bill  authority  will  b-  giv-  n  to 
the  President  to  change  and  to  I'^^ul.'.te  as  he  may  deem  vv-ise. 
And  that  is  or  has  been  the  real  worry  to  many  of  u.s.  I 
have  d  vorc-'d  myself  from  that.  It  took  quite  an  effort.  I 
liave  been  greatly  di.-turbrd  by  the  assertions  mad-'  by  our 
Pre.'-ident.  I  listened  to  that  radio  address  in  wi::ch  he 
as_>ured  us  and  reassured  us  that  he  would  see  to  it  that  this 
country  was  kept  out  of  war.  While  many  have  told  me  we 
cannot  trust  our  President  because  he  has  already  stated  his 
attitude,  I  can  only  r- p!y,  as  I  have  said  m.any  times  before, 
•He  IS  the  only  President  I  have." 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Docs  the  gentleman  understand  tliat 
j  the  Senate  bill  is  likely  to  provid.'  that  our  ships  may  aLo 
I   enter  Dutch  ports? 

Mr.   GIFFORD.     I   am   very  doubtful   about   that.     Th-^rr- 
was  an  amendment  offered  to  the  effect  that  we  draw  a  line 
around  Europe.  Great    Britain,   and   Ireland.   300   miles   out 
at  sea.  and  that  no  ship  of  ours  could  travel  in  that  zone. 
Again  neutrality. 

Is  Italy  neutral?     Is  Russia  nemraP     I  ask  that  question. 

They  are,  under  a  strict  definition  of  the  law,  and  do  you 

want   us    to    follow    such    strict    definitions    in    mcw    of    thn 

trickery  or  the  double-crossing,  or  the  situation  a-  it   may 

i    eventuate?     No:  my  conscience  r- bels  at  that  leeal  deflnifion 

.    of  ntaitrality  which  may  cover  such  action.     Our  r.fUtrality 

I    covrred  us  in  our  re!atl(  ns  wi'h  Japan.    We  can  still  b"  h.on- 

'    orabie  if  we  try  to  meet  t*he  exigencies  as  they  arise.    Do  rot 

!    make  up  your  minds  on  one  viewpoint  only  and  clinch  it  with 

all  the  oratory  at  your  command.     As  for  me.  I  am  still  much 

in  d'jubt,  after  listening  to  all  those  able  men  on  both  sides. 

There  is  one  thing  I  am  .sure  cf  b"cau.se  I  feel  that  I  know. 

Congress  will  net  get  America  into  a  war  that  will  send  boys 

to  Europe.     And  I  may  assert  that  this  is  still  a  great  and 

glorious  Nation. 

I  represent  a  constituency  here,  but  far  more  than  that  I 
represent  a  great  Nation.     I  fully  believe  that  at  tliis  liour  I 
should  not  co  into  the  cave  and  pull  tlie  ca\e  m  aft- r  me. 
I  should  still  be  willing  to  'issert  C'^rtain  trad.tional   rights 
which  belong  to  us.     W"  would  actually  bf^  cowards  if  we 
completely   deserted   those   nghs.      Some   V(  ic-s   urge    that 
when   it    is   all   over,    and    the    other    .sn-called    democracies 
perhaps  destroyed,  ours  would  b^  the  only  '-ucat  free  Nation 
that  can  preserve  and  succor  the-  world.     I  do  not  wish  to 
have  this  ccun'ry  s'and  alene  against  all  tlie  world. 
Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.     Will  the  pentlem.an  yc'd? 
Mr.  GIFPXDRD.     I  yield  to  the  ren'leman  from  Arizona. 
Mr.  MVRDOCK  cf  Arizona.     As  far  as  it  is  humanly  pos- 
sible to  know  what  is  m  the  future,  I  feel  I  knew,  and  the 
gentleman  slates  he  knows,  that  we  will  not  become  involvtd 


In   this  war.    My   first    and   prime   consideration   Is,   What 
course  will  keep  us  out  of  this  war? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Are  not  our  pledges  good  for  anything? 
Has  not  practically  every  man  pledged  his  constituency  that 
he  would  vote  against  sending  our  boys  Into  a  war  in  Europe? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  hope  the  gentleman  and  I 
are  both  right  in  respect  to  that  part  of  our  future.  If 
keeping  our  present  law  as  it  is  will  best  keep  us  out  of  war, 
I  am  for  that.  If  modifying  our  present  law  will  best  keep 
us  out  of  war,  I  am  for  that. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Wo  must  believe  our  colleagues.  They 
probably  have  pledged  it.  We  are  going  to  keep  the  Presi- 
dent himself  out  of  war.  He  is  not  going  to  keep  us  out. 
We  shall  keep  him  out. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
that  Congress  should  keep  the  President — any  President — 
out  of  war.  The  gentleman  said  a  m.oment  ago  something 
abotit  our  being  pledged  to  come  to  the  defense  of  Canada 
in  case  that  country  is  attacked.  Does  he  have  any  refer- 
ence to  any  act  cf  Congress  or  any  treaty  to  that  effect? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  No.  I  have  reference  to  the  President's 
pronuse  which  we  must  make  good  and  I  have  reference  to 
every  man  who  believes  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  It  applies 
junas  much  to  Canada  as  it  doe.s  to  the  other  countries,  in 
spirit  and  probably  in  fact.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a 
unilateral  document  not  long  ago.  We  alone  so  declared 
aiid  wc  could  have  abandoned  that  pledge.  Some  3  years 
ago  we  went  down  into  the  southern  hemisphere  and  in- 
duced the  nations  there  all  to  agree  to  it.  Now  it  is  a 
multilateral  agreement,  and  we  cannot  withdraw  from  it. 
We  hear  tlm^  Brazil  speaks  of  the  United  States  Na\T  as 
"cur  navy."  We  are  tied  to  an  agreement  that  contains 
much  potential  trouble. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Docs  not  the  history  of  the 
last  World  War  and  its  aftermath  show  that  Europe  may 
be  deceived  as  to  what  America  will  do,  or  may  do.  or  may 
not  do.  on  the  promise  of  one  m.an?  Is  It  not  true  that 
Woodrow  Wilson  apparently  led  Europe  to  believe  he  was 
the  spokesman  for  this  Nation,  but  finally  the  promise  did 
not  materialize  because  the  Senate,  the  constitutional  body 
authoriz.jd  to  act  on  treaties  and  such  international  matters, 
thought  otherwise  and  did  not  back  him  up?  Europeans 
should  study  our  constitutional  system  before  counting  too 
much  upon  a  great  loader's  promises.  If  any  legislation 
is  passed  by  this  body  soon  giving  any  nation  or  nations  now 
at  war  any  indirect  advantage,  that  is  certainly  no  reason 
to  b'lieve  that  we  will  go  to  war  for  the  further  benefit  of 
that  nation  or  those  nations. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  really  do  not  think  England  relies  too 
much  on  us.  although  we  vigorously  express  our  devotion  to 
dem.oeratic  ideals.  During  the  Revolutionary  War  we  were 
suppliants  asking  assistance  everywhere  to  help  us  establish 
freedom. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  ."^hort  statement  from  an  editorial  in  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Coffee  of  Washington). 
Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kennedy i? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  tinanimous  consent  to 
extend  mv  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  I'^tier  received  by  me  from  Dr.  Gallup,  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Public  Opinion,  my  reply  to  him,  together  with 
certain  comments  and  papers. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  MttndtI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  brief 
aiticle  by  the  newspaper  publisher,  Frank  E.  Gannett;  also  a 


small   article  in  the  form   cf  a  speech  given  by  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  on  October  25. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there   objection   to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  O'Brien  I? 
There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  special  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  Thor- 
KELSONl  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

neutrality 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened  to  the 
remarks   of   the   preceding   speaker   this   afternoon,   and   I 
hope  with  him  that  we  will  not  become  involved  in  war. 

There  seems  to  be  considerable  confusion  about  neutral- 
ity. I  have  inserted  remarks  in  the  Record  discussing 
neutrality  as  I  understand  it.  and  there  is  an  article  in 
the  Record  of  the  23d  of  this  month  dealing  with  the  same 
problem.  We  have  a  perfect  right  to  consider  neutraLty 
and  embargoes  from  our  own  viewpoint,  but  we  have  no 
right  to  enforce  cur  viewpoint  on  powers  at  war. 

One  of  our  ships  was  captured  recently  by  a  German 
submarine  or  war  craft,  and  this  ship  is  now  in  a  Ru-ssian 
port.  WTiat  is  the  angle  of  that?  We  have  no  complaint 
to  make  whatever.  The  ship  carried  contraband.  The  ship 
was  captured  and  it  is  now  in  a  harbor  of  Russia.  The 
question  that  conies  up  in  this  particular  case  is  whether 
Russia  is  at  war  with  the  United  States  or  is  lined  up  with 
Germany.  If  Russia  is  neutral  she  must  intern  the  Ger- 
m.an  crew  and  send  the  American  crew  back  aboard  the 
ship  and  send  the  sliip  out.  If  Russia  is  not  neutral,  then 
she  will  keep  the  ship  in  port,  and  might  send  the  Ameri- 
can crew  back. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Ml'.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER,  of  Wisconsin.  Docs  the  gentleman  hold 
that  Russia  is  neutral  now? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  do  not  know.  There  are  a  lot  of  angles  to 
i  this  thing.  Here  is  a  possibility — and,  mind  you,  this  is  my 
own  opinion.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Germany  sent  this 
ship  into  Russia  on  ptirpose,  because  if  Russia  holds  the 
ship  it  means  that  Russia  is  lined  up  with  Germany,  whereas 
if  Russia  sends  the  ship  out  and  holds  the  German  crew  it 
would  mean  that  she  is  not  lined  up  with  Germany.  That 
might  be  the  angle.    I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  According  to  the  American 
position,  taken  by  our  New  Deal  President.  Russia  is  neutral. 
If  the  administration  has  held  that  Russia  is  not  neutral, 
the  President  would  have  had  to  put  in  force  the  arms  em- 
bargo against  shipment  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war 
to  Russia.  He  has  failed  to  do  this,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  Russia  invaded  Poland  in  practically  the  same  manner 
as  Germany  did. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  might  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  this  little  article  appearing  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald: 

Mrs.  FYanklin  D.  Roosevelt  warned  today  that  In  suppressing 
alien-conlrolled  groups  we  also  suppress  some  of  our  own  freedom. 

Speaxlng  at  the  opening  session  of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
forum  on  current  events,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  said  It  was  very  important 
when  we  know  that  alien-controlled  groxips  are  doing  harm  and  to 
try  to  counteract  their  influence. 

She  evidently  approves  of  alien  and  communistic  groups 
and  feels  that  we  should  not  hurt  them. 

A  short  while  ago  I  wanted  to  insert  in  the  Record  the 
names  of  persons  who  are  connected  with  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  This  is  a  communistic 
organization,  and  I  think  the  names  of  the  members  ought 
to  be  before  the  American  public.  However,  someone  ob- 
jected to  it.  Now,  I  can  only  assum.e  that  those  who  ob- 
jected to  it  must  themselves  be  In  sympathy  with  subversive 
movements.    That  is  why  they  objected  to' it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  GEYER  of  California,  and 
Mr.  PATRICK  rose. 
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Mr  niOniCELSON.     I  yield  to  the  g*T.tl'man  from  P.nn- 

^  mV'aLLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Tho  gentleman  is  talking 
about  subversive  activities.  Certainly  the  cenflt^man  has 
recently  b<H-n  the  white-Ji.i'.rcd  b-y  of  cno  organization  that 
i;-,  prttty  subversive. 

Mr.    THORKELSON.     Will    the    gentleman    state    which 

oUMnii-.i'.  :i'n'' 

Mr    ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.     The  gentleman  knows. 

M-  THoIiKELSON.  No;  the  gentlem.an  ckt  s  not  know. 
Tlir  i^-nt'linian  aciu.e;^  m"  of  being  a  member  of  an  or^anua- 
t(.n      I  want  thf'  gentleman  to  state  it  publicly. 

Mr  *IIEN  of  Penn.-vhania.  The  gentleman  is  familiar 
w:th  the  publication  which  most  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gi-ess  receive,  m  winch  he  is  quoted  and  referred  to  every 

"^^Mr  rtlORKELSON.  I  am  quoted  in  every  column  in  the 
papers  I  am  quot-d  in  th^^  Coffte  Cup.  I  am  quot»-d  by  the 
Merry-Gc-Round.  and  I  lhu  quoted  by  ev.ry  communistic 
puP' r  in  the  w  >rld. 

Mr.  COCFIRAN  ro-e. 

Mr  THORKELrON.  Ju- 1  a  moment.  T  want  this  gen Jt - 
man  to  an^-wer  lhi>  question.  Please  state  the  name  of  the 
organir-T.tien  to  v  h.ich  y:u  refer.  .        »»• 

Mr.  IWTRICK.     In  other  wordr-.  the  gentlem.an  is  getting 

plenty  ^'f  pubL.ity  now. 

Mr   THOP.KELSON.     Yes.     I  want  scm.e  more. 

J.T:  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am.  talking  about  the 
Pe:i  v  ]MibI.'atirn. 

Mr.  TIIORKELSCN.     All  right:  i.s  that  an  organization'' 

Air    All  FN  -•*■  Penn.^vlvania.     Yes. 

M-'  THORKELSON  I  want  th-  g.'n^Lm.?.n  to  know  that 
there  i^  only  one  or'TanizatKm  of  which  1  am  a  nv.  mber  and 
that  1.-,  thr  United  Sta'-o  Naval  Reserve. 

I  k  iw  that  everv  man  ■:.ho  is  a  memb-r  cf  a  rommunistic 
ciran:.:ation  is  no'  a  Cemmuni.t.  I  kn-w  -haU  but  I  know  a 
let  of  ih-m  r.rc  d^^ceived  and  become  number,  b  cause  tho 
do  not  know  what  is  actually  behind  the  organization,  and 
that  1.^,  what  T  am  talking  about. 

Mr  -CH.\FrR  of  Wiscon^m.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  ^ 

Mr   niORKELSON     Yes. 

Mr  ^CH-\FER  of  Wisconsin.  I  notice  in  tho  gentleman  -, 
list  b: w.iht  out  by  the  D.e.-,  c-mmittee  that  the  real  New 
Deal  S.  crttarv  „f  A-ricul'ure.  M-  rdecai  Ezekiel.  is  on  that  Lst 
In  f  iirness  to  the  members  whcse  name.;  appear  on  that  list 
and  m  fairness  to  the  people  of  Am^r.ca.  sheuld  not  'h'^  Dies 
committee  call  each  and  every  on-  cf  thim.  swear  thrp.  and 
fmd  out  whether  they  row  b-'lon-  or  ever  have  b  1-n-ed  'o  the 
Communist  created,  dominated,  and  conr relied  Am^-can 
L<-  igU'^  for  Peace  and  Dem'^cracy? 

M-  THORKELSON.  I  want  to  .say  to  the  grntl-^man  from 
wisjor-m  that  th'S  list  is  a  list  of  men  wo-kin;T  m  the  Federal 
Government  who  are  mrmber.^  of  this  icaguo,  and  I  thmk  'he 
p.op'.e  of  the  United  States  eu::iu  to  know  abou*  that. 

Mr  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Sp  .-.ker,  will  the  gentleman 

vield^ 

M'-   THORKELSON.    I  yield  to  the  pen'ieman. 

Mr  GEYER  of  Cahfornia.  The  g->ntlenian  has  stated  tha^ 
th's  is  a  commun.stic  organization.  I  would  lik-  to  have  hun 
h"ng  for'h  sem-  evidence  here  to  prove  that  this  or;zanization 
i'^:  cnnmunistic.  S  mply  because  they  have  .seme  m.em.ber.s— 
and  I  understand  the  Rt  publican  Party  ha^^  some  al>o  who  are 
mcmb-rs  of  the  Communist  Party— docs  not  mean  that  the 
oi-izaiiu-ation  itself  is  commun;stic,  and  will  the  gentleman 
g'v  U-:  "ome  information  on  this  point? 
'Mr   MASON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  right 

on  tiia*  point  1  .  .      t 

M-  THORKEL'^ON.  I  want  to  make  this  statement.  I 
do' not  wish  to  accuse  all  the  members  of  being  Com.mumsts. 
but  It  is  the  principle  upon  which  all  of  ihese  organ'zations 
are  org.mized  that  is  un-Ameruan.  Now,  r-mem.b.M-  this; 
We  hav-  ju^t  one  document  m  this  cour.try.  and  that  is  the 
Const  ti'^-on  of  th-  United  States,  and  if  arvc.ne  advocates 
anyii-ng  that  li  contrary  to  that  dccmnont  he  becom.es  a 


Ccmmuaist   ri^-ht   then,  and  'hat  is  what  this  organization 

advocates. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  genlKman  yie.d? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  yield. 

Mr  PATRICK  Would  the  gentleman  .say  that,  by  tnat 
same' token,  he  is  a  member  of  the  Silver  Shirts?  Dc<es  the 
gentleman  think  he  is  a  member  of  the  Silver  Shirts? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     L<n   me  teil  you  a  little  story  abou. 

tho  Silver  Shirts. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  If  that  is  true,  the  cen'lem.an  acknowl- 
edges h'in.self  that  he  is  a  m-em.ber  of  th»>  Silv.r  Shirts? 

Mr    HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  reeular  order. 

Mr.  THORKELSON  Just  a  minute.  I  will  answer  you. 
I  am  having  a  lot  cf  fun  n'^w 

M'-  IIOFFNL-\N.     Mr.  Sp«ak-  r.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml-  THOi;?:ELSON.  Lot  me  *ell  you  a  little  storv  first. 
Wh.n  I  wa->  h.  me  this  sum.mer  I  had  a  t.  Irphone  call  fi-un 
Mis-o.uli  and  Ihey  asked  me  to  com.e  up  and  speak  to  them 
about  subv,  rsive  activities.  When  I  stopped  ou'  (  f  the  car  two 
of  thorn  asked  me  to  accompany  them  into  a  piivate  cfBce^ 
There  were  10  people  in  this  group,  men  and  women.  I 
think  th--y  were  between  50  and  60  years  old.  I  said,  "Wliy 
do  you  close  the  doors?"  Th-y  siud.  -Well,  we  do  not  know 
who  might  hear  us."  I  said.  "What  are  we  going  to  talk 
■ibu-''"  They  said,  "Well,  we  want  to  find  out  somein.ng 
about  th's  communism."  I  said.  "What  do  iv'cu  people  beLevo 
in^'    They  .^aid.  "WeU.  we  do  not  believe  in  communism.    We 

do  not  understand  all  this  stuff." 

I  -aid   •  Wliat  are  vcu  people?"     They  said,  "We  belong  to 
the  Silver  Shirts."    That  was  the  first  time  I  ever  saw  any 
of  those  people  in  my  l.fe.    I  said.  "Have  the  people  of  the 
United  States  reached  the  point  wh"re  th<-y  mu>t  now  moot 
in  a  room  and  barricade  themselves  to  talk  about  constitu- 
tional government?     Have  the  people  of  the  United  Siates 
rea.-hed  the  point   where   patriotic   citiz-ns   mu.t   barricade 
themselves  in  order  to  talk  about  tho  skunk<  that  are  destroy- 
ing this  Government''    Have  we  reached  that  pomt?"    I  did 
not  know  these  pco*ple,  but  it  appeared  tragic  to  me  that   10 
m.aturc  Americans  who  bolicved  in  the  fundamental  pr'nciplo., 
of  our  Govfrnninnt.  and  who  v.-cre  interested  m  fmdir';  Mil 
and  hems  inform.ed  about  comm.unism  would  bairicado  'h  ni- 
sei ves  in  a  room  with  closed  doors  and  windows  to  discuss 
constitutional  governm.ent.    I  belong  to  one  organization,  and 
if  the  United  S-atc<=  eets  into  t-ouble  I  wTl  he  re-igning  r:ght 
here  to  go  w.th  it.    That  is  th-  United  States  Navy.    That  vj, 
the  organization  I  bol.  ng  to.  and  nothing  else,  and  I  want 
vou  toltnow  I  am  v-iy  proud  of  it.     lApplau-^e.j 

Mr.  PATRICK.     WTl  the  g'mtlem.an  yi^ld:' 

There  v.a..  nobiu.ly  in  there  but  the  Silver  Shirts  and  the 
gontlrm.an  himsolr'    Nob-dy  else  was  there? 

Mr.  THORKLLSON.     Ten  citizens  cf  Montana.     I  do  not 
know  what  a  St'vcr  Shirt  is. 

Mr    PATl^ICK.     Did  you  not  state  they  called  th-mselves 

Silver  Sh;rt>'' 

Mr    IHORKELSON.     Now   you   are   talking   about   some- 
thing.    Wi'.l  you  tell  me  what  a  S.lvcr  Shirt  is? 

Mr.  P.^TRICK.     I  am  not  as  w\.'ll  informed  en  that  as  the 

gentleman  is. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Then  why   do  you   not   become   in- 


form d  b'-forp  you  a^k  ou-s'ion.^ 


Applause  and  laughter. 


Mr.  PATRICK.     I  would  liko  to  have  the  information  from 
an  author. ty  Lk^  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     You  are   the  best   authority  that   I 

know. 

Mr.   PATRICK.     Will  the  gentleman  be  willing  to  go   'n 

the  floor 

Mr.  THORKELSON,     With  vou  at  riny  time. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  And  denounce  the  Silver  Shuts  as  he  does 
the  Communists?  Does  the  gentleman  tako  the  same  position 
on  this  floor  toward  the  S.lvcr  Sliuts  and  Pellcyites  that  he 
does  toward  the  Communi.^ts' 

Mr.  THORKELSON      N>w  .^it  down.     [Laughter. 1 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wiscomm.  Will  the  genllrman  include 
the  Ku  KiUX  Klau  fur  the  benefit  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 
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THORKELSON.     Will  the  gentleman  take  one  posi- 
am     in     a     sitting     position     now. 


Mr 

tion? 

Mr.      PATRICK.     I 

[Laughter.! 

Mr.   THORKELSON 
Ameiican  Gcvernment 


I  believe   in   the   principles  of   our 
I  have  stated  that  I  class  commu- 
nism, nazi-ism.  Ku  Klux  Klanism.  and  all  "isms"  in  the  sam.e 

group. 

I  have  always  believed  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  this 
Republic.  I  cannot  support  any  other  principles,  believing  as 
I  do.  If  you  will  follow  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  you  will 
find  I  am  just  about  100  percent  right  on  that  one  thing,  as 
I  have  stated  in  the  Record.  It  is  true  that  I  have  called 
attention  to  certain  organizations  that  I  call  subversive. 

Mr.   PATTIICK.     Will   you   please   answer   the   question   I 

a.ked? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  recular  order. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  The  gentleman  should  ask  himself 
the  question.     He  knows  m.ore  about  it  than  I  do. 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Cooper  » .  Does  the  gen- 
tleman from  Montana  yuTd  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr,  THORKELSON.     I  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  will  state 
the   parliamentary   inquiry. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  Has  a  Member  a  right  to  speak  until  he 
has  been  rtcogni.^ed  by  the  Chair  and  been  jaelded  to  by 
the  gentleman  who  has  the  floor? 

Ml-.  THORKELSON.  I  do  not  expect  anything  else  from 
the   gentleman  from   Alabama.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wisconsin.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  que.^tlon? 

I  yield. 

Speaker,  do  I  get  an  answer  to  my 


t€mpore.    The    answer    is    obvious. 


Mr.  THORKELSON. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr 
pailiamentan-  inquiry? 
The    SPEAKER    pro 

[  Laughter.  1  ^   .v.  *   *v, 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the 
headquarters  of  the  Silver  Shirts  and  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
are  down  below  the  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  in  the  States  of 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina,  and  not  in  Montana? 

Mr  THORKELSON.     Yes;  they  are  in  the  sunny  South. 

Mr  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Gentlemen  from  the  South 
ouaht  to  be  in  better  position  to  give  us  information  about 
them  than  the  g-ntleman  from  Montana. 

Mr   HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Cooper).  Does  the  gen- 
tleman yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr   THORKELSON.     Yes;  I  shall  be  pleased  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
parliamicntary  inquiry.  ,.     .    .        xv, 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  What  is  the  rule  about  obtaining  the 
floor''  Does  the  Member  who  desires  to  ask  a  question  have 
to  address  the  Ciiair  or  the  Member  who  is  speaking? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  rules  require  that  a 
Member  desiring  to  ask  a  question  shall  address  the  Chair 
and  the  Member  speaking. 

The  gentleman  from  Montana  will  proceed. 

Mr  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Not  at  this  point.  If  the  gentle- 
man can  get  my  time  extended  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr  HOOK.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  ask  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended.    Does  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Yes;  but  will  the  gentleman  please 
ask  for  extension  of  time? 

Mr   HOOK.     What  I  want  to  know  is 

Mr.    HOFFMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    demand    the    regular 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair  understood  that 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan.  The  regular  order  is  for  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  ask  his  question. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Is  it  not  just  as  reasonable  to  expect  the 
Dies  committee  or  any  other  committee  to  go  out  into  the 


States  during  primary  campaigns  in  which  people  must 
register  their  party  affiliations  and  get  lists  of  all  the  Com- 
munists in  the  United  States  and  print  them?  We  would 
then  have  a  real  list  instead  of  a  phony  list  about  which 
the  gentleman  talks  now.  Would  not  that  be  more  reason- 
able? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  I  know  nothing  about  a  phony 
list.  I  accept  the  list  of  the  Dies  committee  as  authentic. 
I  think  we  should  have  the  lists  of  all  memberships,  with 
none  left  out. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman's  time  may  be  extended 
for  10  minutes,  because  we  have  taken  up  a  considerable 
portion  of  his  time  asking  questions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there   objection  to  the 
request  cl  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Getting  back  again  to  the  subject 
I  started  to  dis,- uss,  there  seems  to  be  some  difference  of 
opinion  in  respect  to  what  we  have  a  right  to  do.  We  have 
a  perfect  right  to  clear  our  ships  for  any  port,  but  it  is  better 
that  we  clear  them  for  a  neutral  port  than  for  a  port  in  a 
country  at  war.  For  a  number  of  years  it  has  been  the  usual 
custom  when  war  is  declared  for  countries  not  directly  par- 
ticipating to  declare  their  neutrality,  to  state  that  they  will 
adhere  to  the  principles  the  warring  nations  have  set  forth. 
It  is  asseited  by  commentators  that  had  we  passed  the 
Neutrality  Act.  t'hi.;  ship,  the  City  of  Flint,  would  not  have 
been  captured;  but  I  say  in  reply  to  that  that  it  does  not 
make  any  difference,  because  we  have  no  business  to  clear 
a  ship  for  the  war  zone.  The  embargo  clause,  whether  re- 
pealed or  not  repealed,  makes  no  difference  when  a  ship 
carries  contraband  cargo  to  a  nation  at  war. 

The  trouble  with  the  Neutrality  Act  is  not  in  the  embargo 
clause,  for  that  is  something  that  is  always  under  control. 
The  trouble  with  the  Neutrality  Act  lies  in  the  fact  that  it 
lodges  too  much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  In 
this  connection  I  call  attention  to  the  Record  of  October  23. 
What  powers  do  we  give  him?  We  give  him  the  power  to 
declare  that  a  state  of  war  exists.  Having  done  that,  he 
can  intern  all  American  shipping  in  our  ports,  he  can  tie 
them  up  to  the  docks.  We  give  him  power  in  case  of  viola- 
tion of  his  orders  to  fine  citizens  $50,000.  It  does  not  make 
any  difference  what  he  fines  them  for,  he  can  find  almost 
any  excuse  or  pretext  to  fine  a  citizen.  He  is  also  given  the 
power  to  shift  the  title,  to  transfer  the  title  In  goods  to  any 
foreign  person  or  group  of  individuals,  and  then  a  cargo  of 
merchandise  to  which  title  has  been  so  transferred  can  be 
carried  in  foreign  ships  from  our  own  ports,  but  our  own 
ships  are  not  permitted  to  carry  that  cargo. 

Then  Congress  by  legislation  is  to  do  something  that  no 
nation  has  ever  done  before,  and  that  is  to  establish  war 
zones  and  enforce  operation  in  such  zones  outside  of  our  own 
3-mile  limit.  We  have  by  legislation  set  aside  an  area  from 
latitude  30  north  and  from  the  Greenwich  Meridian,  the  first 
meridian,  west  to  the  one  hundred  and  eighth  meridian,  as 
a  neutral  zone,  and  south  of  the  thirtieth  parallel  to  the 
South  Pole  as  a  neutral  zone.  Then  the  President  is  given 
power  to  allow  the  issuance  of  clearance  to  all  ships  in  that 
neutral  zone  established  by  act  of  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
other  nations  of  the  world  are  not  going  to  accept  that  as  a 
neutral  zone,  but  they  are  going  to  sink  cur  ships  in  that 
zone  if  we  carry  contraband  cargo  to  nations  at  war.  It  is 
just  such  incidents,  played  upon  by  a  subsidized  press  full  of 
British  propaganda,  that  will  lead  this  Nation  into  war,  be- 
cause the  people  themselves  do  not  understand  that  we  have 
no  right  to  be  in  such  zones  in  the  first  place. 

What  further  does  the  act  do?  It  sets  aside  the  China 
Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  as  a  neutral  area.  What  right  have  we 
to  do  that?  There  are  British  colonies  In  the  China  Sea; 
there  is  British  Indochina  and  many  other  colonies  bordering 
the  China  Sea.  Can  we  by  act  of  Congress  set  aside  that  area 
and  declare  it  neutral,  then  send  our  ships  into  that  area  and 
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rot  rxpoct  thrir.  to  be  attacked^     Can  wo  nxpccl  them  to 
travel  there  in  perfect  safety?     Of  ccur>o  not. 

If  we  p.'mI  from  our  ports  in  the  United  States  to  the  na- 
tion-: at  war  or  to  thvir  territories  or  possessions,  every  trade 
route  is  a  war  zone,  and  no  act  of  Con-res.s  can  make  it  other- 
-vi,-!.-^  We  have  no  control  cut.-ide  of  the  3-mil..'  limit  The 
State  txpartment  came  out  w.th  thi;,  inrormation  about  3  or 
4  days  a^'o.  I  propcsed  -JO  wur>t;ons  with  respect  to  the  r.-^hts 
of  neutrals,  and  I  replud  'o  tli(i>f  qu--.stiGns  myself;  and  mey 
are  in  the  Congressional  Rlccrd,  October  11.  paiu-  304.  If  I 
am  urong.  theie  is  the  be:-:i  opporiunity  to  call  me. 

Mr  Sptak.T,  I  have  drafted  a  resolution,  and  I  would  like 
to  call  It  to  the  attention  of  the  Mem.b -rs  of  the  House.  Tlu.s 
i.^  a  noutrahty  resolution.  Of  course,  it  will  not  b?  adopted. 
It  \u.l  ntver  be  pas-sed.  but  it  will  put  the  blanie  wht^e  it 
b  lent;-.     This  proposed  re.olution  of  mine  reads  as  follows; 

R-.  iird  etc  Thaf  whf>r.cvpr  the  pparp  of  the  Uni'.-d  States  is 
tlirealriied  by  foreign  wars,  the  PreMdent  bhall.  to  pri  mote  the 
srcurltv  preserve  peacf.  and  to  pmt.-ct  the  hves  of  -.he  ritiz.'ns 
of  tiie  L-i.ued  St  »tos.  is?ue  a  proclainatUm  civlug  notice  that  a  state 
of  wiir  exists  between  foreign  states;  and  that 

Src  2  V^'henever  the  President  has  issued  a  prorHmation  under 
ce.i'on  1  It  .^hall  be  un!  iwful  to  clear  .ships  tinder  Am-ncan  re^'-stry 
a-.d  to  i!»ue  pa.-,,  ports  to  American  citizens  to  nations  at  war,  and 
that 

Srr    3    When-ver   the   Pre-Md'>nt   shall    have    i<.<ued   prccl.ima  icn 
under  authority  of  section  1.  it  shall  be  unlawful— 
(a*    To  extend  credit  to  nations  at  v.ar. 

(b)    To   purcha.-o   foreijjn   securities  or   redeem   United    S-ates   se- 
curities with  gold  In  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(CI   To  accept  anv  kind  of  money  except  a  po!d  dcll.ir  that  ccr.-    , 
talos    23  8    i;ralns    of    ecld    nine-tenths    tine,    or    the    equivalent    in 
for-n:n  k,-.  Id  money,   in  payment   for   war   materials  sold   to   nations 
n:  w.ir 

Tlien  I  have  provided  a  penalty  of  $50,000  for  violation  of 
thf  p:ov..sons  of  the  r<-o:ution,  and  I  would  l;k->  to  ta'k  about 
th  it  for  a  mon^-nt.    The  rea.son  I  provide  that  we  should  not 
sell  our  commodities  for  less  than  25  8  grains  of  gold  in  the 
dollar  IS  due  to  the  lact  that  our  people,  our  merchants  and 
farmers   will  earn  40  percent  more  on  the  merchandi.se  they 
sell     Todav  vou  can  tak.^  1  mince  of  gold  and  buy  $35  worth  of 
merchand.se.     If    tlu^    r-o'.ution    is    agreed    to    any    foreign 
natu-.n  with  an  .ni"..e  i^f  I'old  can  buy  only  $20  67  worth  of 
merrhandi.se.  wl.icli  means  we  will  b.  neftt   to  the  ex:,  nt   of 
40  percTit  i!  the  resolution  is  agreed  to.     We  cannot  exchange 
bond^      We  cannot  shift  them  around  and  use  them  for  war 
credits    becaik-e  we  cannot   buy  foreign  bonds.     We  cannot 
buy  anv  knd  of  bonds  with  money  in  the  United  States  Treas- 
ury.    In  other  words,  we  are  ac'ually  declaring  an  embargo 
on  the  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury- 
The  bill  provides  further  as  follows: 
(d.    Whoever  slia'.l   violate  any  of   the  proviMons  of  thi.s  section 

sha.-.  up  >n  conviction  thereof,  be  f\ned  ''O';^  n^'"-^"  j,^-^^^\  ^f^O'^tn" 
nr.pris^  ned  for  not  more  than  5  ycar.<=.  or  both.  Should  the  ^  o- 
■itu^n  \M^  bv  a  corporation  creanu-ation,  or  a.s.sociaticn  each  officer 
or  dlrec-or'ther-of  participitmg  m  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to 
the  pon.Tltv  herem   prescribed 

'^Kt-  4  r\\  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  prccia- 
mati.  n  under  authority  of  section  1  he  may  from  time  to  time 
declire  an  embaruo  on' anv  part  cr  production  of  all  commodities 
manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United  States. 

,b)  American  merchant  ships  must  be  marked  disrindv  nrd 
all  he'lKcrents  notified  of  such  markings  When  proceedim?  to 
neutral  r.aiions  in  active  war  zor.os.  arran-emenis  for  sate  pa-sage 
must   be  made  with  the  blrckadmg  p<iwers. 

stt'  S  American  ve-se'.s  tnuims;  with  nations  at  war  cr  Ameri- 
can cit^/e'ns  iraveUng  on  belligerent  ships  in  war  zones,  do  so  at 
their  own  risk. 

Now  I  have  provid-^d  a  fine  here,  but  I  do  not  levy  it 
acamst  our  busmess  people,  but  on  the  people  who  can  pro- 
tect themselves.  We  Members  of  Congress  have  one  pur- 
pose here.  We  are  here  to  protect  our  own  people.  We 
are  not  here  to  prott^t  the  international  racketeer  financiers. 
This  act  will  protect  our  people.  It  will  put  the  fine  on 
thase  people  who  extend  this  credit  to  foreign  nations,  the 
people  who  n^ake  it  possible  for  cur  ships  to  be  sent  into  the 
war  zones  and  to  foreign  nations.  I  believe  those  are  the 
people  who  ought  to  be  penalized. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  THORKELSON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico. 
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M-  DE^''P?EY  The  gent  If  man  says  we  are  heie  to  pro- 
trc'/the  Ai'ntrican  people.  Is  it  his  opinion  that  the  Dir.s 
committee  did  that  in  publishing  a  list  of  the  Mm ^s  of 
p.ople  who  are  innocent  of  the  things  with  which  they  are 

charred? 

Mr    THORKELSON.     Th-^  pc:ple  are  innocent? 

Mr  DEMP.-^EY.  Ab.solutciy.  To  my  knowlt  d.'C  many  of 
them  an^      lh<v  are  r.ot  iv^  n  mcmb- rs  of  this  h  a-ue. 

Mr.   THORI-LELSON.     I   was   not   talking   about    the   Dies 

committee.  .     , 

Mr    DEMPSEY.     Of  course,  it  was  done  over  my  pio.est. 
Mr.  THORKELSON.     I  do  not  know  that.     Why  did  tiie 
committee  publish  the  list? 

Mr  DEMPSEY.  I  think  it  was  an  un-Amoncan  and 
reprthensiblc  thing  to  accuse  a  lot  of  innocent  people  of 
belongimz  to  a  com.munistic  organization. 

Mr.'  THORKELSON.  I  would  not  want  to  expo.se  anyone 
who  IS  innoccnL.  but  th.'  gauleman  knows  we  have  many 
communistic  organizations.  He  is  on  the  committee.  He 
has  rxamined  many  of  thrm.  I  believe  that  the  people  who 
are  mnorent  and  who  are  members  of  such  organization 
should  be  informed  about  it.  and  then  they  should  withdraw 
their  membership.  I  think  that  is  your  duty  and  it  is 
everyb  dvs  duty  to  warn  the  people  of  all  subversive  or- 
gani/aticns,  especially  the  communistic  and  anarchistic 
groups. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Many  of  them  have  withdrawn  th-'ir 
m.  mber.ship.  Does  the  gentleman  realize  that  in  i-ssumg  a 
list  of  the  names  of  the  i^eople  supposed  to  have  been  mem- 
bers of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  that  the  D.es 
committee  pointed  out  there  was  no  evid'nice  that  a  single 
one  of  them  was  a  Communist? 

Mr,  THORKELSON.  Well,  the  gentleman  here  a^ked  me 
if  I  was  a  Silver  Shirt  and  a  member  of  that  organization. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  that  organization,  but  he  calls  me 
one  right  here  in  this  House.  I  am  not  listed  wi^i  any 
organization,  except  the  United  States  Naval  Reserve.  These 
people  were  evidently  en  thp  membership  list,  and  so  listed, 
and  I  think  the  committee  should  be  commended  for  digging 
down  to  where  the  trouble  may  bo  found. 
Mr,  DEMPSEY.     They  are  not  members. 

Here  the  gavel  fell.  I 
Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  10  addi- 
I   tional  minutes. 

j        The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.     Is   there   objection   to   the 
'    request  ot  'he  gentleman  from  Wisconsin   IMr.  Sch.\fer  ]  ? 
Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  special  order  here- 
tofore enfered,  the  geiitleman  from  Wa.shington  IMr.  Coffee] 
is  entitled  to  recognition  for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.-ent  that  my  time  be  extended  6  minutes  m  addi- 
tion, making  a  total  of  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr.  Coffee!? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object.  I  want  to  hrar 
the  first  part  of  the  gentleman's  speech. 

Mr,  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  this 
morning  reports  the  intention  of  the  Special  Committee  on 
un-American  Activi'ies  to  publish  the  names  of  Governmint 
employees  who  are  mem.'oers  of  the  W.Lshmgton  bran:.h  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Individual  members  of  the  Am;erican  Leauue  in  Washington 
have  made  no  secret  of  their  atTiliation  with  this  organ'.zatir,n 
and  might  volunteer,  as  individuals,  publicly  to  announce  it 
at  tills  time.  But  the  purpose  of  the  prop^ised  publication, 
which,  incidentally,  since  this  was  written,  has  taken  place, 
coup!  d  by  the  repetition  of  unfounded  charges  aeain-t  the 
organization  as  a  whole,  and  blanket  condemnation  of  all 
members,  can  have  but  one  purpose.  That  is  to  intimidate 
the  members,  threatening  that  the  penalty  of  refusing  to 
resign  may  be  loss  of  their  job.^ 

The  committee  then,  it  would  seem,  is  guilty  of  engaging 
in  un-American  activities,  the  very  thing  they  were  designed 
to  expose  and  stamp  out. 
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Even  if  this  country  were  at  war,  such  an  attempt  to  intimi- 
date American  citizens  would  be  unjustified.  But  this  coun- 
try is  at  peace  with  all  nations,  and  determined  to  remain 
at  peace.  No  emergency  exists  which  could  possibly  excuse 
the  abrogation  of  our  traditional  civil  rights. 

Government  employees,  similar  to  all  other  citizens  of  this 
republic,  have  the  indubitable  and  inalienable  right  to  join 
organizations  of  their  own  choosing.  They  have  the  right 
to  judge  for  themselves  the  nature  and  the  purpose  of  such 
organizations.  They  have  the  right  to  hold  and  to  express 
their  own  opinions  on  all  subjects,  without  submitting  those 
opinions  to  any  individual  or  Government  body  for  approval. 
Government  employees,  no  less  than  workers  in  private  in- 
dustry, must  be  permitted  to  exercise  these  constitutional 
American  rights  without  coercion  from  any  source  or  fear  of 
lo:iing  their  jobs  as  a  consequence  of  such  excrci.se. 

No  imputation  has  been  made  before  the  Dies  committee 
cr  before  any  other  public  body,  charging  a  single  individual 
member  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
with  an  illegal  act.  If  such  a  charge  had  been  made,  the  m.a- 
chinery  for  prosecution  and  trial  under  the  laws  of  the  land 
exists  and  would  be  invoked  against  the  individual  so  ac- 
cused. Persecution  of  whole  groups  of  people,  based  solely 
upon  disapproval  of  the  behefs  they  hold  and  express,  is 
wholly  un-American  and  can  only  be  destructive  of  the  very 
foundations  of  democracy. 

If  the  aim  of  the  Dies  committee  is  to  preserve  this  Nation 
from  the  curse  of  dictator.'-hip.  that  aim  cannot  be  achieved 
by  introducing  the  methods  and  standards  of  dictators  here. 
[Applau.je.] 

I  call  upon  all  members  of  the  committee  to  clarify  their 
position. 

Two  of  the  members  of  the  committee,  a  few  minutes 
before  these  remarks,  have  already  clarified  their  position. 
They  deserve  hearty  commendation  for  their  stand  from  the 
patriotic  Members  of  this  House,  and  I  denominate  all  Mem- 
bers of  tins  House  as  patriotic. 

I  call  upon  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Roose- 
velt administration  to  repudiate  this  unwarranted  interfer- 
ence with  rights  of  citizens.  I  call  upon  the  American 
people  themselves  to  reaffirm  their  devotion  to  the  American 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  to  demand  of  their 
R<;presentatives  that  the  fundamental  principles  of  Ameri- 
can democracy  be  respected  and  upheld. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  publicly  to  commend  three 
members  of  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from  California 
IMr.  VooRHis!,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
Casey],  and  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  iMr.  Demp- 
SEYl,  who  have  stated  either  formally  or  informally,  in 
public  or  in  private,  their  opposition  to  the  unjust  and  un- 
justifiable publication  of  the  names  of  several  hundred  mem- 
beis  of  the  Washington.  D.  C.  branch  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  to  ycur  particular  attention  the  fact 
that  in  the  Washington  Times-Herald  noon  edition  of  today 
there  appears  an  article  headed  by  a  certain  headline.  I 
want  to  read  this  headline  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  you  may  know  what  it  is. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  my  time  may  be  extended  6  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentlem.an  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  In  the  Washington  Times- 
Herald  today  appear  the  names  of  not  only  those  who  are 
avowedly  members  of  this  organization,  but  those  who  are 
on  the  mailing  list  of  the  organization. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  CaUfornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    I  yield. 

Mr.  "VOORHIS  of  California.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  that  is  so  denominated  in  the  paper,  but  it  does  not 
happen  to  be  the  case.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  this 
list  docs  not  include  the  mailing  list.  That  is  a  membership 
list. 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  thank  (he  gentleman  for 
his  correction,  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washmgton.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  It  does  contain  the  names  of  the  people 
who  made  contributions,  for  instance,  for  the  refugees  in 
Spain,  and  who  were  not  members  of  the  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy. 

Mr.  COX  and  Mr.  THORKELSON  rose. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  will  yield  when  I  complete 
this  statem.ent. 

In  a  hcadUne  of  today's  edition  of  the  Times-Herald  ap- 
pear these  words — 

Dies  to  name  800  United  States  aides  as  "reds"  today. 

This  statement  is  libelous  per  se,  and  if  the  gentleman 
waived  his  congressional  immunity  he  could  or  might  be 
liable  for  plenty  of  hbel  suits  in  the  courts  of  the  land  if 
he  authorized  it  in  such  words.  The  statement  that  is  made 
in  the  headline  of  today's  Washington  Times-Herald  indi- 
cates very  clearly  that  war  hysteria  Is  pervading  the  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  and  some  newspapers  that  the  majority 
of  constituted  representatives  of  this  special  committee,  act- 
ing as  ostensible  agents  of  this  body,  supposed  to  be  the 
most  potent  legislative  assembly  in  the  world,  have  so  sub- 
verted the  purpose  for  which  the  committee  was  designed 
that  they  themselves  are  subject  to  grave  censure  for  hav- 
ing engaged  in  un-American  activities. 

Mr.  COX.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  COITEE  of  Washington.    I  decline  to  yield. 

Furthermore,  I  attended  a  meeting  of  the  committee  on 
Monday  afternoon,  at  which  time  a  colloquy  took  place 
between  certain  members  of  the  comimittee  and  a  distin- 
guished divine,  one  of  the  leading  and  most  learned  scholars 
in  America.  Dr.  Harry  Ward,  a  mem.ber  of  the  faculty  of 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  the  man  who  is  president  of 
this  organization  now  under  attack.  During  the  cotirse  of 
this  colloquy  interrogatories  were  put  to  the  gentleman  to 
whose  name  I  have  just  referred.  They  asked  his  opinion 
about  the  treaty  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Germany.  They 
asked  liis  opinion  on  the  Loyalist  Spain  controversy, 
whether  or  not  he  was  for  Loyalist  Spain  or  against  it. 
They  then  drew  the  conclusion,  because  he  expressed  sym- 
pathy for  Loyalist  Spain,  that  he  must  know  that  the  Com- 
munists took  the  same  line,  and  naturally  the  Inference 
was  very  plain. 

I  want  to  reaffirm  what  a  certain  gentleman  said  150  years 
ago  in  France,  a  man  by  the  name  of  Voltaire,  who  in  a 
letter  to  Helvetius.  said  in  substance:  "I  may  not  agree  with  a 
single  word  you  say,  but  I  will  fight  to  the  death  to  uphold 
your  right  to  say  it." 

It  was  upon  that  principle  that  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  as  the  result  of  which 
the  Constitution  was  adopted,  the  immortal  words,  carved 
in  letters  of  flaming  gold  on  the  pillars  of  the  modern  era, 
Insuring  to  posterity  the  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press, 
and  freedom  of  religious  worship.  Do  we  have  freedom  of 
speech? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  would  like  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Montana.  He  is  a  persistent  commentator 
on  this  subject.  I  want  to  discuss  this  question  of  freedom 
of  speech.  A  while  ago  I  objected  to  there  being  placed 
in  the  Congressional  R%cord  by  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana the  names  of  'whose  who  purportedly  were  members 
of  this  organization,  the  Washington,  D.  C,  branch  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

I  happen  to  be  somewhat  familiar  with  this  organization, 
and  make  no  apology  for  that  familiarity.  I  make  no  apology 
for  having  addressed  several  meetings  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  along  with  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  people  in  the  American  Government  to- 
day, including  the  highest  ofacials  in  this  administration  and 
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inrludintf  manv  prominnnt  mcmtx^rs  of  other  pariir?;  and 
by  that  I  m-an  the  R.  pubhcan  Party,  the  Farmrr-Labor 
Pur-y  and  the  ProKri'ssive  Party.  In  the  meetings  I  have 
addn-.s.sed  I  have  found  no  evidence  of  communistic  control 
of  th:5.  oiu-anization  what.-oever.  Per.-^onally  I  am  not  any 
more  for  the  Communist  Party  than  I  am  for  the  Nazi  Party. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Communi.st  Party,  but  I  have  .^^een 
^peochfs  made  on  this  floor  and  heard  remarks  uttered  here 
to  tl-.e  (fieri  that  If  a  person  showed  sympathy  for  the  pro- 
pram  of  any  liberal  orpanization.  with  whose  philosophy  the 
person  tallcmg  may  be  in  di.sagreement,  he  must  be  a  member 
himsrlf,  ip.o  facto,  of  the  Commtmist  Party.  ' 

I  do  not  accuse  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  Thor-  j 
KFi..s(iN  i  of  being  a  member  of  the  Silver  Shirts,  although  its 
umcial  organ.  Liberation,  has  proposed  the  gentleman  as 
a  candidate  for  Piesident  of  the  United  States.  I  do  not 
accu.>^e  thr  gentleman  from  Montana  of  being  a  member  of 
the  German-American  Bund,  even  though  their  official  publi- 
■"cation.s  have  spoken  of  him  as  perhaps  the  outstanding 
state.,man  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  recognize  that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  is  erititled 
to  his  behefs.  Many  of  us  may  disagree  with  those  beliefs, 
ba'  we  do  not  accu.-e  him,  therefore  and  inevitably,  of  belong- 
ing to  organizations  whirh  give  expression  to  the  same  ideas. 
So  I  think  we  ought  to  us'^  a  little  common  sense  in  refu.-ing 
to  pt-rmit  rur  committees  to  subvert  the  Constitution  and  be 
puiify  of  the  conduct  against  which  they  are  so  prone  to  in- 
veigh in  the  case  of  rho^^e  in  liberal  or  leftist  organizations. 
IHere  the  gavel  fell  I 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 

ccnnMU  that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  wonder, 

when   I   come   along   her^'   for   about   5   minutes,   if   you  are 

go:ng  to  get  me  5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Cahfornia.  I  will  be  pleased  to  ask  that 
you  have  your  time  extend-^d  5  more  m.nutes. 

The   SPEAKER   pro   tempore.     Is   there   objection    to   the 
requ»-st  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr     THORKELSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman 

Yield' 

Mr  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Does  the  gentleman  contend  that  the 
Com.monwealth  Federation  of  New  York,  and  the  Common- 
wealth Congress  are  not  com.munistic  organizations'' 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  do  believe  that  that  or- 
ganisation is  not  a  communi.stic  organization. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  And  the  principles  that  they  pro- 
pose in  their  bylaws  are  not  communistic? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  affirm  that  th -y  are  not 
communistic.  I  do  not  agree  with  cveiy  principle,  but  I  affirm 
thev  are  not  communistic 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  When  they  come  out  in  their  by- 
laws and  declare  ihenvselves  that  they  are  going  to  destroy 
the  United  States,  you  say  that  is  not  communistic' 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  They  definitely  and  dcc;d:dly 
do  not  say  that  in  their  bylaws. 

Mr.   THORKELSON.     I   understand   you  are   one   of   the 

sponsors  of  it. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  There  are  a  great  many 
sponsors  and  a  great  many  organizations.  I  have  nevrr 
att.nded  a  meetmg  and  have  merely  read  their  literature. 

Mr.  COX.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  If  there  is  not  something  that  is  bad  about 
this  so-called  League  for  Peace  and  Dem.ocracy,  if  it  is  not 
actually  a  front  for  the  Communist  Party  if  there  were 
not  something  about  it  that  members  should  wish  to  con- 
ceal, then  why  object  to  the  publication  of  a  list  of  the 
members  of  the  Washington  chapter? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  will  tell  you  why,  if  I 
get  an  opportunity.  The  president  of  the  local  branch 
ai  Washington.  D.  C.  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy  told  the  Dies  committee  chairman  that 
voluntarily  he  would  surrender  that  list  if  the  commit- 
tee would  request  it.     The  national  president   of  that  or- 


ganization also  told  the  chainrian  cf  the  committee  the 
hague  w  uld  be  glad  to  surrender  any  documents  requested, 
but  on  the  other  hand,  the  committee  sent  down  certain 
agents  of  the  com.mittee,  aided  and  assisted  by  United  States 
d"puty  mar;,hals.  nnd  they  raided  th>^  offi^-e.  Tliey  put  pad- 
locks uoon  the  property,  sealed  the  files,  and  virtually  ex- 
pelled Miss  Lucv  Hp-ncock.  who  was  temporarily  in  charge 
of  the  local  branch  offices.  They  kept  guards  in  and  out 
of  the  offic-s  all  night.  In  other  words,  they  were  guiUy  of 
the  verv  practices  which  wo  are  eager  to  condemn  in 
the  case  of  Germany  and  Ru.ssia.  They  secured  these 
documents  by  ille-al  means,  when  they  cou'.a  have  gone  down 
there  and  merely  a.>ked  them  to  produce  them. 

Instead  of  that,  with  a  subpena  duces  tecum,  without  defi- 
nite date  fix-d  for  respondinc;,  they  went  down  there,  without 
any  time  .-pecified.  and  seized  tho.-^e  document.^  which  you  know 
as  a  lawyer  they  had  no  right  to  .seize.  I  want  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  !  Mr.  Cox  i ,  who  is  a  good  lawyer,  to  know  that 
I  am  not  here  in  the  capacity  of  an  apologist  for  the  Am.eri- 
can  League.  They  may  be  guilty  of  certain  practices  with 
which  I  disagree.  That  is  not  the  point.  The  point  to  which 
I  am  talking  Is  that  we  do  not  want  ourselves,  when  we  are 
investigating  un-Ameiican  activities,  to  be  guilty  of  tho.se 
things  which  v.e  charge  as  communism  or  subvcrsivencs^  in 

others. 

Mr.  COX      Mr.  S;x^aker.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa-shmgton.     I  yield. 
Mr  COX.     Cf  course,  I  agree  that  we  should  be  very  care- 
ful to  do  nothing  that  would  reflect   upon  innocent  people. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.sh.ngton.     That  is  right. 
Mr   COX.     It  is  very  easy  for  me  to  understand  that  our 
mo.st  patriotic  and  loyal  citizen  might.  uncWr  certain  circum- 
stances, become  a  member  of  an  organization  which  was  bad. 
and   be   perfectly   innocent    in   joining   it.     I   agree   that   we 
should  proceed  carefully;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppo.se.  even 
if  the  oreanization  is  bad.  as  charged,  that  there  are  tho.se 
who  happen  to  be  members  who  do  not,  as  the  gentleman  has 
said,  share  m  the  phiL;scphy  that  might  be  embraced  in  and 
practiced  bv  the  Icaeue. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  contr.bution. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   COFFEE   of   Washington.     If   you   will   allow   me   to 
proceed  uninterruptedly  for  a  moment— yes:   I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Alabama,  a  member  of  the  committee   to 
which  I  r(  fr  rred. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  I  have  great  personal  affec- 
tion and  esteem  for  the  gentleman  from  Washington,  but 
when  he  makes  the  bold  and  bald  statement  here  that  tlie 
committee  seized  those  records  unlawfully  and  engaged  in 
practices  which  .^macked  of  Hiflerism.  and  so  forth.  h3 
makes  a  statement  which  has  absolutely  no  foundation  -n 
truth,  and  the  record  >peaks  for  itself  in  that  connection, 
and  at  the  proper  time  will  be  presented  to  this  Hou:  e  .so 
that  U  can  pa.ss  judgment  on  it.  I  have  a  great  regard  for 
th-  gentl-man,  but  I  hope  he  sticks  to  the  facts  in  the  case. 
I  affirm,  r.s  a  member  of  that  committee,  after  hearing  the 
sworn  tesiimony.  pro  and  con,  in  this  matter  only  on 
dr.y  b.-foie  ye:>terday.  and  with  the  documentary  proof  before 
that  conun-ttce,  that  there  is  absolutely  no  foundation  in 
fact  for  the  statement  that  the  gentleman  has  made  her^ 
on  the  floor  today,  that  tlio  committer  seized  those  records 
unlawfully.  They  were  taken  under  subpona  duces  tecum, 
and  only'  brought  to  our  committee  after  full  knowledge 
and  con.cnt  cf  the  league  itself,  and  with  written  letttri  of 
consent  on  fl'.c  in  our  records.     (Applause.  1 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa~4iington.  I  am  naturally  reluctant 
to  take  dacct  is.>ue  w.th  my  good  friend,  for  whom  I  can 
echo  the  same  sentiments.  I  have  the  warmest  affection 
for  the  grnti-m.an,  and  I  say  tl.at  with  all  sincerity  and  not 
a.  political  blah.  The  gentleman  and  I  do  not  always  agree 
on  matters  of  public  policy,  but  I  knew  of  hs  great  ability  and 
I  am  cognizant  cf  the  fine  service  he  has  rendered. 

But  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  I  made  that  statement  not 
out  of  whole  cloth,  but  after  talking  to  18  different  people. 
ail  of  whom  were  not  directly  at  the  place  at  the  time  but 
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directly  Involved  in  this  proceeding.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Dies  committee  that  they  subpena  a  list  of  witnesses  which  I 
can  supply,  every  one  of  whom  will  affirm  and  back  up  what 
I  have  said  on  this  floor.  And  they  are  not  fly-by-nights. 
They  are  not  illiterate  nobodies.  Among  them  are  some  of 
the  most  prominent,  most  intellectual,  and  brilliant  people  in 
the  American  Government.  They  are  not  engaged  in  lies  and 
falsification.  ' 

So  there  has  been  some  misunderstanding,  one  way  or  the 
other,  and  I  would  be  happy  if  the  committee  would  subpena 
the  list  which  I  will  furnish  to  the  gentleman,  and  the  com- 
mittee members  can  satisfy  themselves  then  in  most  complete 
and  comprehensive  form. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  Dr. 
Matthews,  the  star  investigator  of  the  Dies  committee,  was 
one  of  the  parents  of  this  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  baby,  which  he  is  now  criticizing  and  condemning? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  He  is  one  of  the  original 
founders  of  the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fascism, 
which  was  the  parent  organization  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Incidentally.  I  would  offer  as  a  constructive  suggestion  to 
the  committee  that  the  country  might  accept  with  more 
credibility  the  findings  of  the  committee  if  at  least  a  major 
share  of  the  testimony  came  from  those  who  have  not  been 
convicted  of  felonies.  I  would  suggest  that  the  country  would 
take  more  kindly  to  the  findings  of  the  committee  and  the 
reports  which  they  will  make  if  the  testimony  concerning 
subversive  activities  would  come  from  reputable  citizens  or 
tho.se  officials  directly  involved,  and  that  if  a  man  is  charged 
as  b.'ing  a  Communist  in  front  of  the  committee,  that  he 
him.self  be  subpenaed  and  requested  to  touch  on  that  very 
subject  himself,  rather  than  have  the  chairman  make  the 
staKment,  or  any  member  of  the  committee,  that  "Now  that 
we  have  established  that  So-and-so  is  a  Communist,  let  us 
proceed  from  here."  I  Applause.  1  And  how  have  they  estab- 
lished it?  They  asked  some  convicted  felon  or  some  dis- 
gruntled former  member  of  an  organization  what  was  his 
opinion  about  somebody.  They  did  that  about  Governor 
OLson,  of  California,  and  they  did  that  about  Lieut.  Gov.  Ellis 
Patterson,  of  California.  They  asked  a  certain  gentleman 
what  his  opinion  was  on  those  matters  and  he  said,  "I  think 
ho  IS  a  CommiUnist."  Then  the  committee  went  on  and  made 
a  finding  to  the  effect  that  they  were,  in  effect.  Communists. 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  will  yield  if  the  gentleman 
will  get  me  more  time. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     I  will  ask  that  the  gentleman's 
time  be  extended. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  May  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  that  during  the  course  of  the  investigation 
this  year  we  have  subpenaed  the  heads  of  each  of  these  organi- 
zations. If  they  do  not  know  what  their  organization  is  and 
stands  for,  we  do  not  know  how  to  get  the  information.  The 
committee  is  not  responsible  for  the  fact  that  the  head  of 
some  of  these  organizations  are  convicted  felons;  we  are  not 
re.'-pons.ble  for  that. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man. ^    ^ 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     I  just  wanted  to  get  the  Record 

straight  on  that  point. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Let  me  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  that  his  committee  accepted  testimony 
to  the  effect  that  John  L.  Lewis  was,  for  practical  purposes,  a 
Cummunist,  statements  stemming  from  repeated  asseverations 
that  the  C.  I.  O.  was  a  Communist-controlled  organization. 
Has  tills  committee  subpenaed  John  L.  Lewis  or  the  heads  of 
liis  organization  and  afaiiated  unions  to  ascertain  the  truth 
cf  those  assertions? 

The  committee  heard  testimony  of  witnesses  to  the  effect 
that  Heywood  Broun  was  a  Communist.  Broun  demanded  a 
chance  to  appear  before  the  committee,  and  finally  after  wait- 
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ing  for  a  month  he  was  given  an  opportunity,  and  after  wait- 
ing around  all  morning  he  came  before  the  committee  for  a 
very  short  while. 

The  committee  heard  opinion  evidence  from  witnesses  to 
the  effect  that  Rockwell  Kent,  one  of  America's  outstanding 
artists,  was  a  Communist.  Was  Rockwell  Kent  given  an 
opportunity  to  appear  before  the  committee  and  deny  these 
allegations?  He  had  to  send  a  wire  of  denial  to  the  commit- 
tee.    [Applause.] 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro   tempore.    Is  there   objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  I  may  say  for  the  information 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that  Heywood  Broun  ap- 
peared before  the  committee  and  the  committee  heard  him 
out  of  order  within  a  very  few  days  after  the  committee  began 
its  work.  As  soon  as  his  name  was  mentioned,  he  appeared 
and  we  gave  him  the  opportunity. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  most  emphatically  that  not  one 
single  witness  who  appeared  before  that  committee  ever  testi- 
fied that  John  Lewis  is  a  Communist;  not  one  from  the 
beginning  to  this  very  moment  has  made  that  statement. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  However,  they  testified  that 
the  C.  I.  O.  was  a  Communist-controlled  organization,  that 
12  or  more  or  less  of  its  international  affiliated  unions  were 
Communist -controlled.  The  gentleman's  committee  did  not 
ask  these  union  heads  to  appear  before  the  committee  and 
explain  the  facts. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Let  me  answer  the  gentle- 
man.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Let  me  give  the  gentleman 
the  facts.  The  committee  addressed  a  letter  to  John  L. 
Lewis  giving  him  the  privilege  of  appearing  to  deny  any 
statement  made  by  any  witness  with  reference  to  the  exist- 
ence of  communism  in  any  part  of  his  organization  or  move- 
ment, but  he  has  not  dignified  the  invitation  with  a  reply. 

Lot  me  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  any  man  whose 
name  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  this  investigation  who 
is  charged  with  being  in  collusion  with  the  Communists  or 
any  other  un-American  movement  in  this  country  will  be 
extended  e\cry  opportunity  to  appear  there  and  deny  under 
oath  that  testimony.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  That  is  what  I  wanted.  I 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  such  right  would  not  be  denied. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  What  the  committee  wants 
is  for  people  to  give  the  facts  and  not  indulge  in  that  sort  of 
wild,  loose  statement  we  see  made  in  the  press  and  sometimes 
hear  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Mr.    THORKELSON.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     I  yield. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.     I  do  not  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  will  have  to  decline  to 
yield  because  the  gentleman  to  whom  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  desires  to  direct  his  question  does  not  wish  to 
answer. 

If  I  may  proceed  now;  I  will  be  through  in  a  minute, 
because  I  know  the  time  is  very  short.  In  many  cities  I 
have  made  a  number  of  addresses  on  the  subject  of  civil 
liberties.  The  plain  people  are  gravely  apprehensive  lest 
they  be  deprived  under  cne  pretext  or  another  of  their 
precious  civil  liberties.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  last  World 
War,  we  had  an  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States  by 
the  name  of  A.  Mitchell  Palmer.  Many  of  you  who  are 
friends  of  organized  labor  will  remember  that  injunctions 
were  sued  out  against  labor  unions  at  that  time  and  there 
was  continual  labor  baiting  on  the  part  of  certain  public 
officials  working  under  the  impact  and  stimulus  of  war 
hysteria,  or  due  to  an  excess  of  patriotic  zeal.    What  I  am 
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corr.'rned  about  Ls  that  wp  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  br  '.:gilani  lest  any  of  cur  citizens'  rights  be  trod 
up.n  wli-  -l.-r  w."  aerce  v.i'h  th*'  pt-ntU-men  who  are  affected 
or  not  whether  they  be  radio  codes  or  attempts  to  censor 
the  stac  or  the  scre.n  or  \«.hether  they  take  the  form  of 
p.i-..TU-!(.n  or  prcoecuticn  of  organizations  wi'h  the  ideas 
of  whi'.h  we  may  be  in  d.sagreoment.  [Applause.)  I  have 
taken  the  floor  today  beraujse  of  my  indignation  at  the  man- 
wv  111  v^hich  til''  name^  of  reputable  American  citizens  who 
are  cmpioved  bv  'h^  United  States  Government  have  been 
publi.shrd  ;n  the  public  press  under  headlines  by  which  th"y 
ai'^  dt-nrriiinated  as  reds  and  under  a  statement  which  says 
that  scm-  of  them  are  on  the  maihns  list  of  such  organiza- 
ti.nis  and  s.me  of  them  are  members.  What  is  the  purpose 
of  the  rhairman  in  eivinc  out  that  list  to  the  newspaper^^ 

It  appi'ais  to  be  obviously  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating 
Governmtnt  emplONecs.  It  state.s  in  effect  that  we.  a  con- 
p-rsc-rnal  conin:iltee.  want  you  people  to  know  you  are 
jTOpard;7ine  your  jobs.  We  know  who  you  are.  and  we  will 
get  you  when  the  time  comes  and  when  the  hour  seems  pro- 
pitinu><  and  appropnare.  That  is  the  effect  of  the  published 
ii\embership  list  on  the  Government  employees  affected. 
I  Applause! 

I  ktur.v  a  pieat  many  of  these  Government  employees.  I 
know  that  among  the  prcup  are  some  of  the  ablest  and  most 
astute  officials  ot  the  American  Government.  I  know  many 
members  of  the  Wachintcton  Branch  of  the  American  Ix^ague 
fo:  Peace  and  Democracy.  Some  of  them  attend  very  intie- 
quently.  Some  of  them  are  interested  because  they  sup- 
peiit*  d  the  cause  of  the  Spanish  loyalists.  Some  of  them  are 
in  It  bccau.se  they  are  in  favor  of  repeal  of  the  embargo.  Tliey 
support  the  President  in  his  attitude  on  the  neutrality  law. 

It  LS  stated  that  this  organization  is  a  communistic  organi- 
Ziition.  Wtil.  the  Comrruinut  Party  is  opposing  the  President 
in  his  advocacy  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  clau.-e.  This  or- 
patii/.at.jn  supports  th-  President.  There  is,  very  possibly,  a 
handful  of  Comiiiuaists  in  the  organization,  as  there  is  in 
nearly  every  other  liberal  organization. 
Mr  MUNDT.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa^lungtcn.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Ml'NDT  I  was  very  much  interested  In  the  discussion 
b.tween  the  gentleman  and  members  of  the  Dies  committee, 
in  which  the  gentleman  contended  that  the  names  secured 
were  secured  in  a  rather  roughshod  manner.  A  member  of 
the  committee  .sa.d  they  were  secured  legally.  Tlie  gentle- 
man said  he  ctuld  supply  the  committee  with  18  names, 
among  the  most  pronunent  members  of  the  Grovernment.  who 
wi  u'd  bear  out  his  p'^sition. 

Mr  COFFEIE  of  Wa.shington.  I  said  I  could  supply  18 
names,  among  whom  were  prominent  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr  MUNDT  The  committee  might  not  ask  the  gentleman 
for  these  names,  since  they  are  prominent  men  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. W;;i  the  gentleman  put  those  names  in  the  Record. 
so  that  we  may  have  contact  with  those  gentlemen  and  find 
out  the  evidence  they  have  to  offer? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  do  not  intend  to  add  any 
names  to  the  list  already  here.  I  will  supply  the  committee. 
I  know  some  members  of  that  committee  still  want  to  take 
that  up.  and  I  will  be  eager  to  supply  those  names. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  naturally  with  reluctance  that  I  em- 
barked upon  the  task  of  cnticiz.ng  a  committee  of  this  House. 
One  cannot  be  a  Member  of  this  body  long  without  learning 
to  cherish  for  his  colleagues  of  both  sides  a  warmth  and 
affection  which  in  many  cases  is  beautiftil  and  touching.  In 
what  I  have  said  relative  to  the  conduct  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee I  have  entertained  no  rancor  toward  its  genial  chairman 
nor  toward  the  other  m.embcrs  of  that  committee.  I  admit 
freely  that  the  committemen  have  expended  long  hours  and 
unremitting  energy  in  an  endeavor  to  learn  the  truth  con- 
cerning un-Am.encan  acr-lvities.  My  expressions  here  today 
have  been  motivated  solely  by  convictions  arising  spontane- 
ously from  a  profound  and  deep-seated  disagreement  with 
the  tactics  employed  by  the  committee. 


Let  the  unvarnLshed  truth  come  forth  unblushingly  rela- 
tive to  all  subversive  activities,  but  let  the  persons  accused 
have  their  day  in  court,  and  see  to  it  that  tho.>t^  adversely 
affected    by    the    p!enitud.ncus    publicity,    with    which    the 
committee's  functioning  and  the  chairman's  numerous  utter- 
ances are  iUuminated.  may  be  accorded  every  modicum  of 
protection  and  rights,  as  guaranteed  under  the  laws  and  the 
Cons-itution.  and  adhered  to  m  every  court  of  record  in  our 
land.     In  all  helpfulne.ss.  I  earnestly  suggest  to  the  commit- 
tee that  It  lean  backward  in  not  mistaking  a  subpena  duces 
tecum  for  a  search  warrant:  that  it  keep  in  mmd  the  first 
amendment  to  the  ConstituUon:  that  it  meticulously  uphold 
all  regulations  and  statutes   respecting  search  and  seizure; 
that  it  refuse  to  accept  evidence  from  cx)nv.cted  felons  with- 
out properly  di.-counting  the  same  in  view  of  the  souice;  that 
it  decline  to  admit  into  evidence  opinion  testimony  wholly 
unsupported   or   unsubstantiated,    and    without    the    witness 
havmg  qualified  him.s«lf  as  required  in  any  court  of  record; 
that   It  denv  to  publicity  seekers  the  opportunity  to  u.se  it^ 
forum  as  a  soundinc  board  lor  the  venting  of  spites  and  the 
sfcuring  of  vengeance  against  a  person  or  group  who  dis- 
charged the  witness  for  disloyalty  or  incompetence. 

It  seem.-,  to  me  to  be  of  the  utmo.st  importance  that  a  com- 
mit t»^e  established  by  Congre.ss  for  the  purpose  of  revealing 
un-American  activities  should  be  exceedingly  scrupulous  to 
observe  the  legal  amenities  and  to  be  watchful  tnat  it  so 
conduct  itself  as  not,  to  be  subjected  justly  to  the  di.sfavor.  if 
not  denunciation,  of  those  who  insi.-t  upon  fairness  and 
Justice  to  even  the  humblest  and  most  defenseless  in  our  land. 

L  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SIRO\^CH.  Mr.  Spoak-r.  I  ask  laianimous  consent 
that  on  Monday  next,  after  the  reading  of  the  Journal,  the 
disposition  of  ail  business  on  the  Speaker's  tab'e.  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  any  previous  special  orders,  I  may  address  the 
House  for  1  hour. 

Tht  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  SirovichJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of 
the  address  of  the  gentleman  from  M.chigan  IMr.  Hgffm.\n1, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  addie.ss 
the  H:UM   fur  10  minutes. 

Th.e  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  object icn  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  CaLfornia  iMr.  Vooriiis;? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Mr.  CRE.^L  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

SPECIAL    ORDER 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  special  order  here- 
tofore entered,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  :Mr.  HorFM.\Nl 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  !Mr.  Coffee]  made  a  very  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  the  proceedings  of  the  House.  He  has.  I  think, 
clarified  some  of  the  issues  before  us.  The  gentlem.^.n 
quoted  Voltaire's  statement  about  the  right  of  free  speech, 
and  said  in  substance  that  he  too,  while  he  mi^ht  disagree 
with  what  one  had  to  say,  would  fight  to  the  death  to  main- 
tain his  riii;ht  to  state  or  speak  his  views.  But  I  wonder 
if  the  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr.  Coffee  1  had  that 
in  mmd  when  he  objected  this  afternoon  to  the  inserMon 
of  an  article  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr. 
Thorkelson]  in  the  Concression.^l  Record?  I  wonder  if 
It  occurred  to  him  at  that  time  that  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  was  being  denied  the  right  of  free  speech,  the  rieht 
to  a  free  press,  the  right  to  spread  on  the  record  his  views? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Not  now.  I  noticed,  too.  that  the  gen- 
tleman spoke  about  the  right  of  every  American  to  join 
any  organization  he  wanted,  and  I  agree  with  him.  but  I 
wonder  if  he  had  in  mind,  when  he  was  talking  about  the 
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rirht  of  an  American  citizen  to  join  an  organization  or  not 
join  an  organization,  the  demand  of  the  C.  I.  O..  that  before 
one  may  work  he  has  to  join  that  organization?  Time  and 
again  the  rrntleman  has  upheld  the  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O., 
which  denies  the  right  ol  an  employee  to  join  a  company 
union,  r.n  individual  union,  the  A.  P.  of  L.,  or  to  remain 
free  from  all  un.on  ties  if  that  employee  would  work  in  a 
factory  wh'ch  is  under  the  domination  of  the  C.  I.  O.  Did 
he  think  about  that?     I  wcndrr  if  he  did. 

Why  not  b?  consistent  about  some  of  these  things?  Then 
the  gentleman  became  greatly  exercised  over  the  fact  that 
some  one  might  be  accused  unju.^tly  of  communism  if  his 
name  was  given  to  the  public  as  being  a  member  of  this 
Anierican  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  But  the  gen- 
tleman followed  that  up  by  himself  making  two  accusations 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  against  membt^-rs  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee. When  he  makes  those  statem.ents  he  is  challenged 
as  to  their  truthfulness  by  a  member  of  that  committee  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hoasc. 

Why  shed  any  tears  about  someone  being  accused  in  a 
newspaper  unjustly  and  then  come  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  accu.se  unjustly  and  falsely,  as  is  claimed  by  another 
Member,  five  or  six  members  of  a  committee  and  make 
charges  and  then  have  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  listening  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington,  told  by  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  that  his  charges  so  made  are  absolutely  false  and 
that  there  is  no  foundation  to  them? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Tlie  gentleman  can  believe 
whcm.snever  he  wants  to. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Certainly  we  can.  We  are  looking  to  the 
gentleman  to  bring  before  the  House  proof  of  the  charges  he 
made  against  members  of  the  Dies  committee  and  make  good 
or  retract  his  statement.  We  are  looking  to  him  to  bring 
to  the  House  proof  that  someone  testified  before  the  Dies 
committee,  as  he  charged,  that  John  L.  Lewis  was  a  Com- 
munist. A  member  of  that  committee  just  stated  on  the 
floor  that  no  one  so  testified.  Behind  the  gentleman  now 
sits  a  member  of  that  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  VocRHisl.  who  has  never  been  accused  of  being  a 
Tory  or  a  reactionary.  He  said  on  the  floor,  if  I  heard  him 
correctly,  and  he  may  correct  me  if  I  am  in  error,  there  was 
proof  which  convinced  him  that  this  organization  to  which 
the  gentleman  referred  was  controlled  by  Communists. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  said.  I  believe,  that  I  was 
personally  compelled  to  the  conclusion,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence that  had  been  presented  to  me  and  the  committee, 
that  this  organization  was  substantially  dominated  by  the 
CommiUnist  Party. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     That  is  the  statement  I  understood  the 

gentleman  to  make. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  IMr.  Coffee],  who  so 
often  intimatts  that  some  of  us.  myself  in  particular,  are 
antilabor.  is.  in  my  humble  opinion,  utterly  mistaken  in  his 
conclusions  that  the  Dies  committee  has  done  a  grievous 
wrong.  As  the  record  stands,  these  in  whose  behalf  he 
speaks  belong  to  an  organization  which,  however  worthy 
if^  avowed  purpose,  is  controlled  by  another  organization 
which  teaches  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force. 
Givin"  the  members  of  the  first  organization  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt  to  which  th<  y  are  entitled,  tie  fact  now  remains 
that  that  orcanization  has  been  branded  in  public  as  being 
controlled  bv  the  Communists.  Why.  then,  should  not  every 
patriotic  American  who  is  a  member  of  that  organization 
and  who  does  not  approve  of  the  teachings  of  the  Commu- 
nist Party  get  out  of  it  and  get  out  of  it  publicly.  No  doubt 
but  that  the  names  of  some  of  these  individuals  who  are 
members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
have  been  used,  prior  to  this  time,  to  secure  other  members 
to  give  weight  to  the  arguments  given  out  by  the  league.  If 
the  league,  as  it  is  claimed,  is  now  shown  to  be  controlled 
by  the  Com.munists.  those  same  members  should  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  publicly  sever  their  connections  with  it. 
Why  be  used  as  a  stooge  by  the  Communist  Party? 

But  the  thought  which  I  want  to  bring  to  the  House  at 
this  time  is  this:  The  gentleman  from  Washington  today, 
as  he  does  so  often,  calls  attention  to  the  necessity  of  pre- 


srr\-ing  civil  liberty  in  this  country.  He  spoke  of  the  neces- 
sity of  free  speech,  of  a  free  pre.ss.  if  our  liberties  are  to  be 
maintained.  But  today  he  denied  to  a  fellow  Member  the 
right  of  free  speech.  He  spoke  of  the  right  of  a  man  to  join 
an  organization,  but  often  he  has  spoken  in  favor  of  an 
organization  which  denies  the  right  of  the  worker  to  join 
any  organization  other  than  its  own.  He  spoke  of  the  injus- 
tice of  making  false  accusations. 

If  we  believe  the  statements  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Vcorans].  and  the  statement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  IMr.  St.^rnesI,  who  are  members  of  the  Dies 
committee,  then  the  gentleman  from  Washington  makes  an 
accu.^ation  against  that  committee  which  was  without  foun- 
dation of  fact.  Why  so  bitterly  condemn  these  three  things 
and  then,  almost  before  the  echo  of  his  condemnation  has 
died  away,  commit  the  same  fault? 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama- 
Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  The  proof  before  the  com- 
mittee is  absolutely  conclusive,  both  at  our  hearings  last  year 
and  again  this  year,  that  the  organization  was  founded  by 
Communists — and  that  was  found  and  reported  to  the 
House — and  that  it  is  dominated  and  controlled  by  the  Com- 
munist Party  as  a  Communist-front  organization. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Here  the  Members  of  the  House  have  be- 
fore them  the  fair,  plain  issue  as  to  whether  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Voorhis]  and  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Starnes]  are  correct  or  whether  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  [Mr.  Coffee]  is  accurate  in  his 
statement.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  about  time,  with  these  charges 
floating  back  and  forth  and  the  House  appropriating  $100,000, 
or  whatever  the  sum  was,  for  the  Dies  committee  to  carry 
on  its  activities — and  I  heartily  support  the  committee  as  a 
whole  and  am  in  sympathy  with  its  activities— for  us  to 
learn  whether  the  committee  is  carrying  out  its  activities  in 
an  American  way  and  under  the  Constitution,  or  whether  It 
is  true,  as  the  gentleman  from  Washington  has  said,  that 
it  seized  illegally,  and  in  violation  of  civil  rights,  the  rec- 
ords of  this  organization.  If  it  appears  in  the  end  that  the 
committee  is  correct  and  is  not  subject  to  criticism,  then  It  is 
I  due  the  House  and  it  is  due  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
himself  that  he  rise  on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  say  that  he 
is  mistaken. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Yes;  for  a  question. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  The  president  of  the  local 
branch  was  before  the  Dies  committee  yesterday  afternoon 
and  stated  categorically  that  these  documents  were  seized. 
The  secretary  was  there  and  ready  to  testify.  All  the  officers 
were  present  and  ready  to  testify  to  the  same  thing.  The 
gentleman  can  draw  his  own  conclusions  as  to  which  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  you  can  draw  your  owm  conclusions 
when  you  know  it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  for  its  members  to  deny  all  connection  with 
that  party  when  they  are  called  upon. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  If  the  gentleman  wishes  to 
infer  that  these  reputable  persons  are  Communists,  let  him 
make  the  statement  away  from  this  Hall  and  hold  himself 
liable  to  a  civil  coiu-t. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  did  not  say.  and  I  did  not  intend  to  say, 
here  or  elsewhere  that  any  member  of  that  organization  is  a 
Communist,  for  I  have  not  read  the  testimony,  and  I  am  not 
aware  that  I  am  acquainted  with  a  single  memb3r  of  the 
organization,  and  most  assuredly,  I  would  not  make  a  charge 
of  any  kind  unless  I  had  a  substantial  foundation  for  that 
charge. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  is  very  free  with  his  accu- 
sations and  with  his  condemnation  of  those  who  do  not  agi'ee 
with  his  conclusions,  and  he  should  be  fairly  accurate  in  his 
statements  which  purport  to  be  statements  of  fact. 

I  am  not  charging  that  they  are  Communists.  In  fact,  as  I 
understand  the  statements  which  have  been  made  on  the  floor. 
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;h-  rommi'tt-e  itself  clv*-<^  out  the  information  not  that  indi- 
vuiuals  u'-io  are  natnt'd  a:*'  CommunisLs  but,  rather,  that  they 
are  not  C.>:r.muni^L<.  but  that  thty  belong  to  an  organization 
whirh  was  fuund.d  by  and  whose  activities  are  controlled  by 
Ci'innuun.-  — 
Mr  COFFEE  of  Wa.-.hington.    I  want  to  say  positively  that 

they  are  nc '  Cnniniunis's. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  :i'n  not  charging  that  they  are.    I  am 
saying  hei>'  and  nuw  that  a  nrjember  of  the  committee  stattd   | 
a  moment  aco  tha'  th'  re  wa-s  proof  that  the  organization  was 
suts-antialiy  controlled  by  Communisis.    What  I  cannot  un-   1 
dtrst.ind  us  this;  Why  saculd  any  m.an  be  ashamrd  of  joining 
an  orran.zation  or  bi^lonp.ng  to  an  organ. zation  and  remain 
a  mrmbcr  of  that  c  rra:i..-aiu.n?     It  I  b<  lon^  to  th.>  M.'Lhod.-st 
Church.  I  am  not  running  around  aptjlogiz.r.g  for  it.    If  I  am 
a  vet.  ran  ct  the  Civil  War  or  a  World  War  vdcran.  I  am  not    ^ 
apologizing  for  it.    It  I  bflong  to  the  Mas.^n.c  cruer,  I  am  not 

ap'  \ov.:/..m:  for  it.    If  I  be'ong  to  the  ordtr  of  .'kunks 

Mr   COFFEE  of  Washington.    Maybe  you  do. 
Mr    HOFFMAN.     I  wUl  not  apologize  for  it  so  long  a?  I 
cont.nii.^  a  ni>  inb<  r  in  good  standing. 

Mr.  COFFEE  oi  Wix^^lan^ion.     I  was  ju.st  joking. 
Mr,   HOFFMAN.     Ma>b<.'   I   do.   but   if   I   do   I   do   not   go 
around    apolof;i7anu:    fur    it.     When    I   find   I    bilong    to   an 
crcani/at.on  I  am  ashamed  of.  I  will  welcome  the  opportunity 
to  le.sm'n  and  wiihdraw. 

Mr.  C0FI-'F:E  of  Wa.-h;nf:lcn.  I  want  to  comment  on  what 
the  ►"■ntitmat;  said,  that  I  wa.s  ashamed  to  belong  to  these 
orgamzation.v  I  was  not  aihamed  to  belong  to  tl;e  organi- 
zation-v  I  was  a^^liamed  of  being  branded,  and  they  object 
Ui  bc'ing  branded,  as  reds"  in  the  newspapers  by  any  handout 
of  the  Dies  committee. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Tliat  is  all  right,  but  here  is  the  p>Oint: 
If  tlu'  ui.,aiixzat;on.  as  the  gentleman  from  Califoinia  i  Mr. 
VooRHis,  .-ays.  is  controlled  by  the  Comm.uiusts.  is  it  not  time 
that  the>.e  peoplf  who  object  to  being  classed  as  Communist.s. 
which  they  are  not — and  I  accrpt  your  statement  on  that — 
ii  It  not  iirnc  they  wuhdrt-w? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  win  the  gen- 
tlen;an  yiiid  to  me  britfly? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  If  I  were  branded  as  belonging  to  an 
order  of  ex-convicts.  and  it  was  not  true,  and  it  was  printtd 
in  the  papers,  immediately  I  would  deny  it  and  get  my 
name  prir.ted  there  ar-  not  being  a  member,  and  we  will  be 
glad.  I  am  su^'e.  to  give  the  unanimous  consent  of  this  House 
to  publish  a  list  of  the  members  of  this  leacu^^  with  a  state- 
nuiu  that  they  do  not  belong  to  the  Comnvonist  Party  and 
are  not  Communists,  as  you  say  they  are  not.  and  I  accept 
your  word  I  have  no  doubt  but  that  many  people  who  are 
not  Communists  have  been  caught  in  bad  company  in  an 
organization  which  is  controlled  by  Communists. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washincton.  How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  nanv-  prlnt'^d  as  a  Commimist  in  the  headlines  of  every 
Ijaper  of  the  United  States  and  then  have  them  say  later  on 
that  they  would  give  you  an  opportunity  to  deny  if 

Mr  HOFFMAN,  I  have  been  called  things  as  bad  as  a 
Communist  and  it  never  worried  me.  I  just  thought  the 
man  was  uninformed  or  that  his  judgment  was  poor.  It  is 
what  a  man  is.  not  what  is  said  abcut  him  that  matters. 
Once  a  man  was  crucified  because  of  what  was  said  about 
Him  but  it  is  through  His  name  that  we  ask  divine  help. 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  CaLfornia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  just  want  the  gentleman 
to  realize  that  the  statement  which  I  make  is  on  the  basis 
of  what  I  have  had  presented  to  me  and  that  I  have  been  in 
a  position,  as  a  member  of  this  committee,  to  have  a  lot  of 
these  things  presented  to  me  that  hardly  anybody  else 
would  have  presented  to  him.  and  I  believe  that  is  an 
important  thing  to  bear  in  mind. 

Mr.  HOFFM--\N.  I  am  accepting  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment. tKxauso.  as  I  have  stated,  everyone  here  on  the  floor, 
I  am  sure,  who  has  heard  the  very  earnest  and  conscientious 
gentleman  from  California  speak,  realizes  he  is  honest  and 
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that  he  is  earnest.  We  all  know  that  and  we  al.^o  know 
that  your  sympathies  go  toward  the  left  instead  of  the 
right  or  a  reactionary  administration. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  01  California.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.  So  when  you  say  this  organization  Is 
controlled  by  the  Communists,  we  accept  it.  while,  pr  rhaps. 
if  somebody  on  the  extrome  right  made  su^  h  a  statement, 
we  would  not  bo  so  qukk  to  accept  it.  When  you.  Mr. 
VooR'ii'^.  -^-ay  that  the  evid-nice  pie.sented  to  vou  convinces 
you  that  this  cr-amzation  is  controlled  by  the  Communists, 
I  am  quit,  sure  not  only  that  ihot.-  who  control  it  are  piak, 
but  t.'^.at.  they  are  red.  a  deep,  dark  red. 
lller<>   the  gavel  fell.  1 

Mr.  GEYER  of  Calilcinia.  Mr.  Speak-^r.  I  ask  unan.mous 
con.sent  that  thj  gentleman  may  proc./'c-d  for  a  or  10  more 
minutes^- vvliich  does  the  .•'.■ntleman  want? 

Mr.  H0FF:MAN.  Five  minutes  v.-iii  be  enough,  if  the  gen- 
tleman does  not  takt'  all  (if  it. 

•  Th.-  ePEAKFR  pro  tom.pore.    I^  th;^re  objection  to  the  re- 
QU' s*  of  the  gtiitle.^.tan  from  California? 
There  was  no  obj  ction. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  I  just  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man's p.  imi-^sicn  to  nn-ko  tins  observation 

Mr.  HOFx"vIAN.  Make  a  sperch.  you  mean;  go  ahead. 
ILaughtor.) 

Mr,  GEYER  of  California.  Ju.st  a  short  one.  Eveiyone 
kn^ws  wha;  I  ih.nk  of  my  colleague  tho  gmtleman  from 
California  iMr.  Voorhis  ,  but  inasmuch  as  there  are  25  mem- 
bcis  on  th-  tx-'cutive  board  of  this  Leagu,*  lor  Peace  and 
Democracy  and  2  of  these  membors  arc  members  of  the 
Communist  Party,  3  of  them  are  reverends  in  tlie  different 
churches.  I  hope  he  will  put  in  the  RelOkd  how  he  has  arrived 
at  the  conciu.-iO'n  that  this  organization  is  controll.d  by  the 
Communist  Party  rather  than  by  tlie  Christian  organizations 
of  this  iNation.    I  tl^nk  the  gentleman  is  mistakm. 

Mr.  HOtT-'^AN.     Will  tht-  g.  nth  man  yield  m.e   1  minute 
iL<iUi:iUer.l 
GEYER  of  California.    Ye^;  you  may  have  a  minute 


now? 

Mr 
now. 
Mr 


HOFTTVIAN.  Here  is  the  thought  I  would  like  to  leave 
with  you.  The  Communist  Party  preaches  the  overthrow  of 
this  Government  by  force.  Now.  why  sliould  anyone  who  >ub- 
scnbos  to  that  doctrine  and  who  is  willing  to  carry  it  out,  be 
retained  in  tho  service  of  the  United  States  Government,  the 
Government  wh.ch  that  organization  seeks  to  overthrow? 
I  Applause.! 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.sconsin.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl.nian  yi.  li  .^n  that  point? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  the  balance  of 
m.y  time. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  No;  I  want  the  gentleman 
to  yi'ld  for  a  qii.'Sticn. 

It  is  not  astonishing  to  find  so  many  members  of  the  New 
Deal  administration  in  this  list.  I  may  say  that  in  Milwaukee, 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Demociacy.  a  creature 
of  th.^  Communist  Party,  has  been  working  on  a  broad  and 
active  front  with  the  Communist  Paiiy.  I  do  not  see  why  the 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  so  hesitant  about  printing 
that  list  in  the  Record.  May  I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does 
not  concur  in  tht^  belief  that  the  Dies  committee  should 
imm^:diately  call  each  and  every  one  of  those  Government 
employee>  and  swear  them  and  then  ask  each  and  every  one 
of  them  if  they  now  belong  or  have  ever  belonged  to  this 
communistic  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 
I  have  in  my  office — and  if  the  gentleman  wants  to  get  the 
information  he  can  do  so — the  campaign  literature  put  out 
in  the  1938  campaign  in  Milwaukee  by  the  Communist  Party, 
which  states  th.at  the  people  of  Wisconsin  should  elect  new 
dealers  to  Congress  who  will  give  active  support  to  President 
Roosevelt's  New  Deal. 

Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  right  of  the 
American  citizen  to  join  any  organization.  I  have  listen^xl 
with  interest  and  have  not  heard  that  right  controverted. 
Is  it  not  also  the  right  of  the  American  people  to  know  the 
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membership  of  any  organization,  and  especially  one  which 
is  conceived  in.  and  nurtured  by  subversive  philosophy '' 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Unless  the  organization  is  disreputable 
I  suppose  anyone  would  be  proud  to  have  his  name  pub- 
lisiied  as  a  member.  I  understand  the  Daughters  of  the 
American  Revoiution  like  to  have  their  names  printed  in 
this.  that,  or  the  other.  Members  of  Congress  always  like 
to  be  intrcducL'd  as  •Congressman  Jones."  They  love  to  see 
their  names  in  print  as  Members  of  Congress.  If 
not  proud  of  an  organization  why  not  get  out?  1  Applause 
and  h.ughtcr.l 

I  Here  the  gavcl  fell.l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  special  order  the 
gentleman  from  California  1  Mr.  VookhisI  is  recognized  for 
10  mmu'es.  | 

Mr   VOORHIS  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  not  in-    I 
tended  to  speak  on  some  of  these  things  at  this  particular 
time,  but  there  has  been  so  much  discussed  today  that  it 
S"onied  to  me  almost  necessary  to  do  so. 

Last  January  I  opposed  the  continuance  of  the  Dies  com- 
mitiof.  Subsequent  to  that  time  the  Speaker  asked  me  to 
become  a  member  of  this  committee.  I  appreciated  the  con- 
fidence he  showed  in  me  more  than  I  can  say,  and  since 
that  time  I  have  been  a  member  of  this  committee. 

What  I  want  to  give  today  is  as  nearly  accurate  a  picture 
as  I  can  give  you  in  a  few  minutes,  both  of  the  work  of 
that  committee  and  what  the  real  truth  is  about  some  of 
these  things  we  hear  so  m.uth  about. 

I  am  going  to  preface  i^  by  saying  that  I  think  there  are 
certain  real  dangers  to  American  democracy  today.  I  cannot 
discu:^s  them  all.  I  think  one  of  the  real  dangers  is  the  real, 
hcne.'-t-tc-pocdness  .subversive  activities.  I  think  there  are 
some  of  them  on  the  extreme  right,  and  I  think  there  are 
some  of  them,  on  the  extreme  left.  I  think  another  dargcr 
!.'■  the  danger  of  the  cheap  political  efforts  on  the  part  of 
P' ople  of  both  moderate  right  and  iT^.cdrrate  left  to  brand 
their  political  opponents  with  labels  whiCh  they  are  not  en- 
titled to.  and  to  try  to  lu'^p  ttiein  in  with  groups  which 
ualiy  are  not  fundamentally  devoted  to  the  principles  of 
American  coiistiiuticnal  demcciacy.  Of  those  dangers  I  am 
frank  to  sav  that  I  think  the  second  one  is  more  serious  than 
the  first,  but  I  am  also  frank  to  say  that  I  believe  that  an 
investigation,  properly  and  carefully  conducted,  to  bring  out 
the  iticls  regarding  those  movements  which  are  fuiidamcn- 
taliv  de\oted  to  foreign  systems  of  government  and  basically 
controlled  by  foreign  agents  and  governments  is  a  good  thin?;. 
After  all,  democracy  cannot  use  the  kind  of  methods  that 
dictatorships  ue  in  defending  themselves  against  movements 
\vh  ch  seek  to  undermine  its  foundations  and  destroy  the 
hbertv  upon  which  those  organizations  are  able  to  grow.  If 
a  democracy  cannot  do  that,  then  the  only  method  demioc- 
racy   has  to   rely   upon   is   the   method   of   decent  and  full 

publicity. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  say  right  now  that  as  far  as  I 
am  personally  concerned.  I  do  not  believe  the  way  to  handle 
the  problem  cf  real  subversive  activities  is  to  suppress  organ- 
izations. The  rea.son  I  say  that  is  because  I  think  such 
action  is  contrary  to  the  principle  of  democracy;  that  we 
cannot  do  it  in  the  case  of  one  organization  without  threat- 
ening others,  because  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  or 
smart  or  effective,  because  as  soon  as  you  do  that  you  drive 
something  underground  and  make  it  much  more  dangerous 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 

I  think  the  only  remedies  we  have  are  two:  First,  to 
require  full  pubUcity  and  full  facts  abcut  every  organization 
that  professes  to  teach  the  American  people  any  kind  of 
political  doctrine  whatsoever.  Second,  a  constructive  reform 
of  the  economic  situation  of  this  country  so  that  you  will  not 
have  the  soil  in  which  those  things  are  allowed  to  grow. 

I  think  many  people  who  welcome  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee are  omitting  the  necessary  emphasis  on  these  eco- 
nomic requirements  which  are  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
to  constructively  solve  this  problem. 

Now.  I  want  to  say  one  or  two  things.  In  the  first  place, 
I  think  that  substantially  the  work  of  this  committee  has 
been  important.    There  have  been  some  people  called  as 


witnesses  who  have  been  in  jail.  Tnat  is  true.  Heads  of 
organizations  have  been  called  also,  however,  as  the  -gentle- 
man from  Alabama  IMr.  Starnes!  has  pointed  out.  I  have 
tried,  and  other  members  of  the  com.mittee  have  tried,  to 
have  a  bctlanccd  lecord,  and  I  think  that  anybody  who 
takes  the  trouble  to  read  the  record  he  will  find  that  the  record 
is  balanced.  That,  for  example,  when  witnesses  come  along 
and  state  that  an  organization  is  a  communistic  organiza- 
tion, they  have  been  asked  the  question  whether  they  meant 
the  m.embers  of  that  organization  were  Communists  or  not. 
The  answer  was  "No;  we  do  not  mean  that.  We  mean 
to  say  that  a  handful  of  people,  by  careful  organization  and 
careful  work,  have  succeeded  in  gaining  and  keeping  con- 
trol over  its  policies  and  actions,  which  enabled  them  to 
work  their  will  with  the  larger  organization."  And  may  I 
say  that  this  has  been  possible  primarily  because  people 
like  me,  for  instance,  have  not  worked  hard  enough  and 
effectively  enough  at  .solving  the  problems  of  the  people  of 
cur  country,  and  have  not  done  as  well  as  we  might  have 
for  the  oppressed  people  of  this  country,  and  have  let  other 
groups  of  people  with  ulterior  motives  come  in  and  do  that 
job. 

Other  questions  have  been  asked.  References  have  been 
made  today  to  the  matter  of  John  L.  Lewis.  Let  me  say 
that  never  once  has  any  witness  before  the  committee  ac- 
cused John  L.  Lewis  of  being  a  Communist.  Over  and  over 
again  those  witnesses  have  been  enjoined  by  members  of 
the  committee  on  that  very  point,  and  I  am  positive  the 
record  is  clear.  Tliere  has  been  testimony  regarding  other 
people  and  regarding  labor  organizations;  and  I  can  say 
that  in  every  one  of  those  cases  likewise  the  question  has 
been  a.sked:  "Do  you  mean  to  charge  that  the  membership 
of  this  labor  organization  is  composed  of  Communists?" 
And  every  single  time  the  answer  is  no,  that  what  really 
has  happened  has  been  that  a  small  group  of  people  once 
again  has  gained  an  undue  amount  of  influence. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Vvashington.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     I  yield. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Then  the  gentleman  feels 
that  the  ccmmittee  by  its  action  in  allowing  the  list  of  names 
to  be  published  has  made  possible  the  committing  of  a  grave 
injustice,  does  he  not? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  will  come  to  that  point 
right  now.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
that  I  think  the  publishing  of  the  list  of  names  is  wrong. 
Let  me  give  the  reasons  why  I  believe  so.  I  believe  so,  first, 
because  I  knew  perfectly  well,  and  the  committee  in  its  state- 
ment so  states,  that  it  has  no  evidence  that  these  people 
are  Communists.  The  list  is  not  published  by  the  committee 
with  that  in  view,  or  with  the  view  of  making  any  such 
charge.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  Washington  that 
the  way  this  publicity  is  put  out  with  the  kind  of  headlines 
that  accompany  it  does  a  grave  injustice  to  these  people. 

I  feel,  furthermore,  that  it  has  made  the  same  mistake 
that  has  been  made  over  and  over  in  the  past  by  people 
who  thought  they  were  combatting  subversive  activities  in 
this  country,  the  mistake  of  including  large  numbers  of  peo- 
ple who,  everybody  will  know,  are  not  Communists.  Nazis, 
or  anything  else  un-American.  The  result  is  that  when  real 
facts  about  these  things  are  presented  they  are  not  nearly 
as  effective  as  they  otherwise  would  be.  I  believe,  further- 
more, that  the  real  job  this  committee  has  to  do  is  not  that 
of  questioning  individuals  or  obtaining  and  publisliing  lists 
cf  individuals,  but  determining  as  near  as  it  can  the  facts 
about  organizations. 

What  are  un-American  activities?  "What  are  the  things 
this  committee  should  pay  attention  to — and  which,  sub- 
stantially, I  want  to  say  in  fairness  I  believe  the  committee 
has  paid  attention  to?  I  think  they  are  these:  I  think  they 
are  the  activities  of  organizations  which  are  substantially 
controlled  and  directed  from  outside  the  "Dnited  States  and 
are  under  the  influence  of  foreign  governments  or  foreign 
agencies. 

This  Is  what  I  conceive  the  work  of  this  committee  to  be. 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  the  work  of  this  committee  to  question 
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tho  econcn-.lc  rio^s  cf  any  person.  All  Americans  have  a 
r  Kht  to  thrir  own  ecancmic  views.  I  also  believe  that  the 
^■:rk  nr  the  committee  can  be  rrgard.d  as  including  the 
accvitks  l1  organizations  which  seek  by  means  cf  forceful 
Pifthod-s  to  d.  ay  to  any  Rroup  of  people  their  constitutional 
American  rish'^  e:th.  r  by  sLLXTing  up  racial  hatred  or  any 
similar  method. 

HiTf  the  eavrl  fell.l 

Mr    LEAVY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  prirl-mms  time  may  be  extended  5  m.inutes. 

Tlu-  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Ctntl<-R;an  from  Washington? 
Thfre  w;is  no  objection. 

Mr.  LFAVY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield ^ 

Mr   VOORHIS  of  California.     I  y.eld. 

Mr    LEA\^.     I  feel  that  I  have  kept  a  fairly  open  mmd 

on  the  mafcr  of  the  merits  or  dements  of  the  Dies  com- 

miftre.     I  have  heard  it  praised  and  I  have  h(  ard  it  con- 

'Jonined.  b<v.h  in   measure  beyond  its  possible  just   desert.^. 

To  me  the  severest  cr.tici.-m  of  the  committee  is  that  :t  se-.zcd 

bock.,  records,  and  papers  in  violatitn  of  the  Consuiution, 

:n   v.olation  of   the  law^  of  the  Und.   and  vs-nl   bry  .'.  d  its 

juiusdiction.    I  do  nor  know  whether  this  charse  be  true  rx 

fiibe.  but   I  do  fr-"!  that  in  fairness  to  th"  Conin-cso  which 

created  this  committt-e  the  record  ouc;ht  to  be  cleared.    If  the 

facts  be  as  th,-  (Officers  of  this  leacue  in  question  contend, 

th.n  cerra:n:v  the  seizurr  was  lUepal      No  court  in  America 

would  p-.'rni.t  fvidr-nco  cbtamtd  in  that  mannc  r  to  be  used.    If 

en  the  other  hand  there  was  a  voluntary  surrender  bv  scme- 

(^ne  in  authontv  of  t^.o  books,  documents,  and  papers  to  an 

a«rnt  or  r.  p:esentative  of  the  committee  we  would  have  an 

entnriv  difl-  rent  situation.     I  think  this  ought  to  be  cl'T.rcd 

lip  and  I  b.  heve  the  committee  owes  it  to  the  Congress  to  clear 

It  up,  c'lMlnly  bt^fore  it  asks  for  further  funds.  | 

Ml-  VOORHIS  cf  California.     I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
pentleman  that  it  should  be  cleared  up.     I,  unfortunately,  am  j 
not  a  lawyer.    From  what  I  have  been  able  to  gather  about 
the  fact-"oi  this  mailer,  my  own  private  judgment  is  that 
the  th:niz  bcils  d'  wn  largely  to  a  feeliiig  on  the  one  hand 
that  a  suhpera  should  not  have  been  used,  that  a  simplo 
rfxiuest  should  have  been  made  for  these  records,  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  fact  that  a  subpena  was  used.     I  am  not 
convmod   in   my   own   mmd   that    the   records   wnre  seized 
witho'ir   consent.     My   understanding   is   that  consent   was 
givtn.    p.  rsanally  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have  any  further 
facts  on  this  matter  brcught  out.     I  am  not  in  favor,  and  I 
do  not  b.-^l!^'ve  the  other  members  of  the  committee  are  in 
favor,  of  havinsr  the  ct^mmittee  proceed  in  any  manner  con- 
trary to  a  strict  adherence  to  the  Constitution. 
Mr  STARNES  of  Alabama  and  Mr.  PITTENGER  rose. 
Mr    VOORHIS  of  California.     I  yield  first  to  the  e^^ntle- 
man  from  Alabama. 

Mr  STARNES  of  Alabama.  In  order  to  clear  up  any  misap- 
piehersion  that  may  exist  about  this  so-called  illegal  seizure  of 
records  I  mad-  the  flat  statement  on  the  floor  a  moment  ago 
that  It  was  without  foundation.  The  facts  adduced  by  .,worn 
testimony  b*  fore  thp  comm.ttee  in  regard  to  this  dispute  from 
both  sides  were  about  as  follows:  A  subpena  duces  tecum 
wa-:  i-ssued.  An  agent  of  the  committee  went  to  the  head- 
quarters cf  the  local  branch  to  serve  the  subpena  and  found 
no  one  present  who  was  w.llinc:  to  accept  service.  The  lady 
who  was  supposed  to  work  in  the  office  absented  herself  and 
stayed  away  for  hours.  Under  the  circumstances  th.e  in- 
vpsflcator  called  the  attorney  for  the  ccm.mittee  who  had 
prr\icus!v  worked  with  the  P.  B.  I.  for  10  years  and  v:h?  is 
a  tram--d  lavvyer.  Ho  came  down  to  headquarters.  H-? 
calkd  the  head  of  the  Washincrton  branch,  a  lawyer.  That 
gontu'man  came  ov(  r  to  the  local  headquarters  and  then 
they  called  Dr.  Ward,  head  of  the  national  org.inizi^tion  Li 
New  York  Ci'v.  and  Dr.  Ward  so  testified. 

Not  a  single  record  was  removed  from  that  ofSce,  not  a 
one.  en  that  occasion,  but  with  the  consent  of  everybody 
present  on  both  sides  w.  re  looked  up  in  a  claset  in  the  office 
by  thj  investigait'i.    Tiu-  cllice  was  then  locked  up  and  the 


key  retained  by  the  American  League  for  P.>acc  and  Democ- 
racy. On  the  following  day.  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
local  branch,  and  over  the  signature  of  the  head  of  the 
local  branch,  these  records  were  brought  up  to  thf  comm.it- 
teo.  Those  are  the  sworn  facts.  A.>  to  little  items  of  dispute 
or  as  to  matters  of  personal  fueling,  those  are  inconsequen- 
tial. No  records  aie  being  seized  illegally;  no  rt cords  have 
been  obtained  exct  pt  by  subpena  diices  tecum,  and  alter 
the  subpena  was  issu^-d  the  records  were  not  brought  into 
the  posse.'. ^lon  of  the  committee  until  written  con  ent  of  the 
head  of  th;:'  oigani^ation  was  -iven.  Call  that  illegal  if  you 
wi.sh.  These  are  ttie  facts,  ba.-ed  un  sworn  testimony  in  the 
rccurd  and  not  htnrsay. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  May  I  say  that  I  did  not  state  that  any 
pioc-dure  was  ilK-^-al.  I  stated  that  the  facts  ought  to  be 
given  tiie  Hou-o 

Mr.  STARNES  r.f  Alabama.  Those  are  the  facL<.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman,  and  the  record  v.ill  bear  th-ni  out. 

Mr.  LEAVY.  I  \v.>uki  lik-  to  know  to  whom  the  .>ubpena 
duces  tecum  was  directed.  Ccrtamly  it  was  directed  to 
somebodv. 

Ml.  VOORHIS  of  California.  A^  I  understand,  it  was  di- 
rocted  to  the  head  ul  the  American  League  fcr  Peace  and 
Der.iL'i  lucy. 

Mr.  LEAVY.     It  named  an  individual? 
Mr.  VOORHI.'^;  of  Califonu  i.     As  I  understand,  it  did. 
Mr.   LEAVY.     Then,   of   course,   there'   could   be   no   rights 
accrue  ur.d-r  :t  until  it  was  served  on  tlie  mdividual  to  whom 
it  was  directed. 

iHeie  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER      Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mainesota  [Mr.  Pittenger  1  ? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   VOORHIS  of  C.tliicrnia.     I  yield  to   the   gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.   PITTENGER.     I   want   to  make   an   observation   and 
then  ask  the  gentleman  a  question.     I  have  attended  sev- 
eral meetings  cf   the   committee   as  a  bystander   and  as   a 
Member  of  Congre=;s.     I  have  yet  to  find  in  any  of  th(Dse 
i   meeting's  an  indication  on  the  part  of  any  nv  mber  of  that 
\   committf':>  to  be  uniair  to  anybody,  or  an  indication  on  the 
part  of  any  member  cf  that  committee  to  deprive  anybody 
of  the  ripht  to  come  and  testify  and  eive  information  to  it. 
1   The  gentleman  being  a  member  of   the  committer,  may  I 
1   ask  if  he  has  found  that  any  rnemb»^r  of  the  committee  tried 
to  depnv  •  anybody  of  any  rights  before  that  committee? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  thank  the  gentleman  and 
I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  on  the  whole  the  com- 
mittee has  conducU'd  it.-^  hearings  in  a  proper,  fair  way. 
ThCiC  have  b.  en  things  happtm  from  tim.e  to  time  that  I 
nught  not  al'o'jeiher  have  agreed  with,  but  I  btUeve  the  mis- 
takes that  have  ben  made,  where  they  have  bten  made,  have 
been  made  wA  in  the  hearings  but  in  matttrs  like  the  pub- 
lication of  !h;s  list  and  matters  of  that  character. 
Mr.  GORE.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee, 

Mr.  GORE.  May  I  make  the  observation  in  all  fairness 
that  in  my  opinion  the  gentleman  from  California  has 
demonstratid  himself  to  be  cxem.plary  and  patriotic. 

Mr.  VOORIiiS  of  California.  I  thank  th^  gentleinan  very 
much. 

Mr.  Sp-^aker,  the  d.fiScuUy  with  the  work  of  a  committee 
of  this  kind  is  that  certain  facts  may  be  s-':zrd  upon  and 
used  in  ways  that  are  not  ja"tificd  by  the  facts  themselves. 
P.ndings  of  this  com.mittfe  niight  for  example  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  persecution  cf  labor.  In  my  opmnn,  :i  I  may 
give  the  pictuic  very  briefly,  the  real  tru'h  about  th'"-  ma'ter 
is  that  we  have  ccm.paratively  small  grcups  cf  p'^ople  in  this 
country,  the  Nazis  and  Fascists  on  the  on-'  hand  and  Com- 
munists on  the  other,  substantially  devoted  to  foreign  sys- 
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terns  of  government,  that  attempt  to  work  in  the  interest  of 
those  foreign  systems  of  government  in  the  United  States. 
These  comparatively  small  groups  have  set  up  other  organ- 
izations as  fronts  and  have  tried  to  penetrate  ex^stinj 
organii^ations.  Som.ctimes  ihey  have  been  able  to  maintain  a 
real  control  over  quite  a  period  of  time  in  some  organizations. 
But  I  think  it  is  equally  important,  rather  I  think  it  is 
even  more  important,  for  a';  to  be  sure  th.at  we  do  not  stop 
working  for  things  that  are  right  just  because  the  wrong 
people  work  for  the  things  that  are  right  or  because  they 
may  claim  that  they  are  doing  so. 

From  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Browder  before  the  committee 
one  gains  the  impression  that  almiOst  every  kind  of  organ- 
ization throughout  the  entire  country  is  a  "transmission 
bell"  for  the  Communi:.t  Party.  That  is  what  Mr.  Browder 
said.  If  one  were  to  say  that  every  one  of  those  organiza- 
tions was  one  that  you  could  not  have  anything  to  do  with 
your  hands  would  be  completely  tied,  so  obviously  you  can- 
not do  that.  I  do  think  that  the  time  comes  in  the  ca.se 
of  certain  organizations  when  the  evidence  of  domination  by 
(ither  Com.munist,  Nazi,  or  Pasci.'^t  groups  is  sufficiently 
great  so  that  that  particular  organization  can  be  honestly 
said  to  be  domanatcd  by  one  of  those  groups.  But  even  in 
such  cases  the  vast  majority  of  m.embers  of  the  organization 
are,  of  course,  unconscious  of  what  has  happened  and  the 
greatest  care  should  be  cxorci'^ed  to  m.ake  this  distinction 
clear.  I  believe  this  in  true  of  the  membeiship  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 

Tlie  committee  work,  I  am  frank  to  say,  has  been  ex- 
tremely difficult  for  me.  It  has  been  difficult  for  me  because 
I  wanted  to  be  fair  and  I  wanted  to  be  honest  and  because 
I  know  in  my  ov.m  heart  that  the  only  solution  for  the 
problem  that  American  democracy  faces  today  lies  in  a  very 
earne.st.  courageous,  and  progressive  program  of  cconom.ic 
reconstrucUon.  I  hate  to  feel  that  anything  I  am  doing  is 
liarmful  to  that. 

I  have  had  this  as.'iurance  from  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  believe  it  is  ah-^olutely  true,  that  anybody  who 
feels  himself  to  have  been  falsely  accused  before  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glv°n  full  opportunity  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  state  his  case.  Certainly  I  shall  insist  upon 
that  but  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  neccs:-ary  for  me  to  do  a 
grea'  deal  of  insisting.  I  think  it  is  the  committee's  inten- 
tion to  do  that,  and  I  have  assurances  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman y.eld'^ 

Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an 
frcm  Washington. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Does  not  the  gentleman 
believe  it  fair  that  ycu  should  hesitate  to  allow  the  hearsay 
and  un.-upported  and  unqualified  statements  of  some  wit- 
ness bciure  the  ccmmiittee  charging  a  reputable  citizen 
with  b"ing  a  Communi.st  to  go  into  the  record?  Why  allow 
that  to  go  into  the  record  and  be  blazoned  in  every  news- 
l.aper  in  the  land,  even  though  later  the  man  may  have  a 
cliai-!C"  to  come  before  tho  com.mitlce  and  deny  it? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  do  not  think  an  unsup- 
ported statement  like  that  by  anybody  about  anyone  should 
be  alliwcd  to  go  into  tho  record.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  I  have  tried  to  prevent  that  from  happening,  but 
many  witne.s.ses  have  come  with  what  seemed  to  me  to  be 
substantial  evidence  in  cases  of  that  kind. 

I  bc'li'n-e  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  misrepresentation 
about  the  work  of  the  committee.  I  think  that  many  things 
hav^  b.  en  represented  as  bcmg  quite  different  from  what  they 
really  were  and  that  the  record  of  the  committee  will  read 
very  differently  from  what  seme  of  the  n-.Wopaper  accounts 
of  its  hearmizs  show. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  VOOFiHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vv''isconsin. 

IHcre  the  gavel  felLJ 


Mr.  SCIL.\FER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  may  be 
extended  2  minutes.    I  desire  to  ask  a  brief  question. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  cbj-^ction. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Has  the  Dies  committee 
Investigated  to  determine  how,  when,  where,  and  why  their 
star  witness,  Mr.  Samuel  Ginsberg,  alias  General  Ki-ivitsky, 
illegally  entered  America  and  why  he  has  been  permitted  to 
run  around  our  country  for  about  2  years  nolv.ithstanding 
the  fact  that  he  testified  that  he  was  a  big  shot  in  tho 
Moscow  Communi.~t  secret  police  during  the  17-year  period 
in  which  the  Communi.st  brethren  in  Moscow  were  under- 
mining our  American  institutions  according  to  his  own 
admissions? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  All  I  know  is  that  I  have 
been  satisfied  with  the  information  I  have  been  given  by  the 
State  Department  about  his  admission  to  tliis  country.  That 
is  all  I  know. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Will  the  gentlem.an  also  tell  us 
why,  since  this  man  double-crossed  one  organiziation,  h:s 
word  is  given  credence  here?  Whatever  the  organization 
may  have  been,  he  has  double-crossed  one.  The  leopard 
does  not  change  its  spots. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
believe  that  any  dictatorship  in  the  world,  wherever  it  is  set 
up  and  from  whatever  ideological  start  it  i^  made,  is  com- 
pelled in  the  course  of  time  to  resort  to  violence  and  some- 
times to  methods  of  what  we  call  purging  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself  in  power.  I  believe  that  has  happened  in  Euro- 
pean nations.  I  think  it  is  inevitable  in  the  case  of  ail  dic- 
tatorships. This  is  the  reason  1  am  so  much  in  earnest  about 
preserving  democracy  in  America  and  why  I  want  to  seek  cut 
earnestly  the  real  facts  about  efforts  to  end  our  liberty  and 
destroy  cur  institutions,  and  also  why  I  want  to  work  for  the 
economic  change  which  will  preserve  our  democracy  on  a  firm 
foundation. 

The  only  answer  I  can  make  to  the  gentleman's  question  is 
that  I  am  not  convinced  that  this  gentleman  did  double- 
cross  anybody.  On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  he 
simply  left  an  organization  that  he  felt  he  could  not  serve 
longer. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Of  course,  quite  a  few  of  those 
on  your  list  of  witnesses  have  been  of  that  character,  have 
they  not,  jailbirds  and  others  who  have  served  sentences? 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     There  are  former  members 
of  certain  organizations  who  have  left  those  organizations. 
Mr.  GEYER  cf  California.    Disgruntled,  and  the  like? 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    That  is  true.    I  may  say  this 
much   to   the  gentleman,  that  the  committee   would   have 
been  able  to  give  a  much  clearer  and  fuller  picture  of  Nazi 
and  Fascist  activities  in  this  country  had  there  been  more 
witnesses  of  that  character  on  that  side  of  the  question  who 
could  have  been  called. 

Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  HILL.    The  gentleman  from  California  said  he  was 
interested  in  two  things.    One  was  to  unearth  subversive 
and  un-American  activities. 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    I  mean  the  real  ones. 
Mr.  HILL.    Second,  to  solve  our  domestic  problems  so  that 
such  activities  would  not  have  a  fertile  field  to  grow  in. 
Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.    That  is  right. 
Mr.  HILL.     Does  not  the  gentleman  believe  we  ought  to 
spend  our  time  and  cur  efforts  in  this  Congress  in  doing 
the  second  thing  rather  than  the  first? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     I  believe  it  is  much  more 
important,  I  may  say  to  the   gentleman,  and  let  me  say 
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further  tha*.  if  I  did  not  feci  it  was  a  duty  of  mine  to  remain   ' 
en  fh:6  commitro!:-  and  try  to  help  to  do  this  work  a.s  best 
I   rin.^I  v.-cuk!   b-   tr-mendously   rr!.e\ed   if   I   could   ccme 
back  In  thio  Hju-c  everv  dnv  and  wCxk  on  that  ccnsiructive 
sid<''rof  tho  business.       Aprliu^eJ 
iHcrc  the  gavel  fell  1 

ADJOURN  MKNT 

Mr  COOPLR.    Mr.  Spoak^r,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adj..  urn. 

Tile  mntic/n  wa?  agrc'd  to:  accordingly  'at  3  o'clock  and  46 
minu''>  p   ni  '   th-,  Houso  adjfiurned  u:itil  tomoi row,  Thurs- 


day. O.  u 


IJfi,  13'S'J.  at  12  o'clock  neon. 


Pl'BLIC   BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cl.ai.  e  3  of  rule  XXIT.  pubLc  bills  and  resolutions 
were  Uitrcdt-.-nd  and  sevfrally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CHANDLKR: 

H.  R.  7599  A  bill  to  amend  the  Judicial  Code  by  add  ng  a 
n-^'.v  M'dKn  iLtieto.  dt-ignattd  as  section  266a.  to  pro\ide  for 
ir.t erven'. ion  by  Stai.s  and  direct  appeal^  to  thf  Supreme 
Cour*  cf  the  UiUtcd  States  in  certain  ca.-^es  involv.ng  the 
con.-'tuutionaLty  of  acts  of  State  leg'slatures.  and  for  other 
purpose.^^:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
Bv  Mr    BURDICK: 

11  R  7G00  A  bill  to  elim'na^e  debt  money  ai:d  taxes:  to 
set  up  an  honest,  .scientific  monetary  system,  ba.sod  on  fhe 
potential  prodactivitv  of  tlie  country,  and  which  .-^hall  reflect 
th'^  nttds  of  c^in.sumers  as  well  as  producers,  and  f"r  other 
purpc.«>s:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  HORTOM: 

H  R«.-  318    i,:;o!ui:nn  aimnd'n.q;  rule  XXI  of  th^  Rules  of 
the  Hou^e  ol  Repu--scn:ativts;  to  the  Ccminittee  en  Rules. 


SENATE 

Thursday,  Octobkk  2t';,  li»:ij 

(LcghlaUic  ecu  of  Wedne:da:j.  Octubtr  -i.  1933) 

Tile  Senate  nitt  at  11  o'clock  a.  ni.,  on  the  expiration  of  the 
rece-s. 

The  Chap'ain,  Rev.  Zf'Bamcy  T.  Phillips,  D.  D.,  off-  red  the 
follow mg  prayer: 

Uruo  Th-e,  O  Lord,  do  w_'  lift  up  our  voice,  for  all  thinL;s 
H'a'.'Ti  and  earth  are 


are  th^'  hearts  of  men. 
in  thii;  b»'numb.n::7  ace 
they  may  realize  that 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  iiile  XXII,  petitions  and  r?-P€^rs  were 
laid  on  the  CLrk".;  dck  and  referrt>d  as  follows; 

5825.  By  Mr.  FL^MIERTY:  Petition  of  the  Massachusetts 
Stare  Fidera-lon  ot  la'onr,  Boston,  Mass..  opposing  reciprocal 
trade  pacts:  to  the  Cum.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

:)826  Also.  rc:clution  of  group  of  Am.erican  citizens,  Mario.i 
Extrr,  secretary,  Cambridge.  Mass.,  urging  the  United  States 
to  discontinue  .shipments  of  American  goods  and  machinery 
to  the  Japanese  Qovernrn'-nt  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war 
again  ;t  C!una:  to  I'^.c  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair^;. 

5827  Also,  peti  ..  n  cf  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
cf  Lab>  r.  Bos'^n,  M::s;.,  opposing  the  furlough  provisions  m 
the  i<hi.f  appropriation  act  and  also  requirement  making 
5k;lltd  w  'rkers  wcrk  the  same  number  of  hours  for  the  same 
so-calit  d  security  wage  as  imskilled  workers;  to  the  Com- 
nirtee  on  Appropriat.ons. 

5828  Also.  potu:cn  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Labor,  Boston.  Mi'.ss.,  urging  repeal  of  the  Hatch  bill;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

5829.  Al^o.  petitun  ol  the  Cambridge  tMa.ss.  >  City  Council, 
urging  repeal  of  the  furlough  provision  of  the  Relief  Appro- 
priation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5r.:50  By  Mr.  (ilLLIE:  Pi'ition  rf  50  members  of  the 
Women's  Cla.-s  of  the  St  John's  Reformed  Church,  Fcrt 
Wayne,  Ind.,  urgint:  that  the  arms  embargo  be  maintained: 
to  ih    Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5811  Abo.  petition  of  Elias  Souder  and  40  members  of  the 
Leo  ApostjIio  Chri.'^tian  Sunday  School,  of  GrabiU,  Ind.,  urg- 
ing Congress  to  keep  tho  arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on 
Fcr^'i-^n  Affairs. 

5832.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the  Bergen  County 
Women".-  Rt^publican  Club,  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  petitioning  con- 
sidc^rat  :n  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Dies  com- 
mittee investigating  un-American  activities;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

53 j3  Also,  petition  of  the  Wisconsin  Mink  Breeders'  As- 
sociation. Fort  Atkinson,  Wis.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  Canadian  trade  agree- 
ment, concerning  all  m:nk  pelts;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Ail  airs. 


m 
Thine,  s.v.d  in  T^.y  graci-rtis  keeping 
Loose  tlie  bends  that  bind  our  souls 
quicken  the  consciences  of  men  that 
the  UitTKUlti'S  in  the  world  are  the 
result  of  opp<i.-i:!on  to  Thy  will;  let  no  one  be  deceived  by 
fame,  white  loud  wint"-  do  but  fan  to  flame  th.'  ashes  of  the 
pa.t,  raiher  let  us  be  humbly  grateful  for  the  present  privi- 
le'.,'c  of  siiarin':  wi'h  Thee  in  bettering  men's  lives.  Since 
T.iou  ha.^t  had  Th\  way  with  us,  hasten,  dear  Lord,  the  work 
of  p^'ace,  and  show  us  our  part  in  the  redemption  of  the 
wcrld  from  cruelly  and  hate.  th>'  achievemLnt  of  \*hich  is 
mainly  Th.ne.  We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  Him  whose  kins- 
dom  is  our  hearts'  desire,  and  whose  will  for  men  is  love, 
Jesus  Christ,  Thy  Son,  our  Lord.     Amen. 

THE    JOURN.^L 

On  request  of  Mr.  B.^rkiey,  and  by  unanim.ous  consent,  the 
read-ni:  nf  tht>  J'-'urnal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Wednfxsday,  Ovtober  25.  1930,  was  di.^per.sed  wi'h,  and 
the  Journal  was  approved. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRFSIDErrr  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Young  D..'mocrats  Club  of  Wasiune'on,  D.  C, 
favorinc:  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  of  the  existing 
Neutiality  Act  and  the  enactment  m  its  stead  of  the  propo.sed 
casli-and-carry  plan,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  al.-o  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition  of  the  Council 
of  American  Master  Mariners,  New  York  City,  N.  Y..  praying 
for  the  elimination  of  restriction^  on  shipping  and  commerce 
in  pending  neutrality  legislation,  and  the  preservation  of  the 
right  cf  freedom  of  the  seas  subject  to  international  law  for 
all  ves-sels  of  the  United  States,  which  was  ordered  to  he  on 
th-  table, 

Mr.  HOLT  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Federation  of 
V.'omen's  Clubs,  Cen:r-.l  District,  in  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, favorme;  the  enactment  of  .such  neutrality  legislation 
as  will  most  likely  krr-p  the  United  Sta'es  cut  cf  any  lorcign 
war.  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  LODGE  presented  the  pe'itii.n  of  Rev.  pnd  Mrs.  Alex- 
ander Stewart,  cf  Maiden.  Ma-s.,  prayinj  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  American  ntutrality  and  peace,  and  also  th.at  the 
present  en.bai'^o  on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
warring  nations  may  be  retained,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table, 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  re  id  the  first  time.  and.  by  miani- 
mous  consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follow:^; 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  2y90.  A  bill  to  provide  for  ad.iusting  the  compensation 
of  persons  employed  as  guards  and  guard  officers  at  navy 
yards,  and  for  other  purposes: 

S.2991.  A  bill  to  authonz.'  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  to 
accept  on  behalf  of  the  I'nited  States  certain  lands  in  the 
city  of  National  City,  Calif.; 

S.29<?2.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  Richmond.  Fredericksburg  &  Potomac  Railroad  Co.  and 
the  United  States,  at  Quantico,  Va.;  and 

S.  2993.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  exchange  of  lands  between 
the  city  of  S  in  D.cgo,  Calif.,  and  the  United  States,  and 
acceptance  by  gift  of  certain  lands  from  the  city  of  San 
Diego.  Calif  :  to  the  Conimittee  on  Naval  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BURKE: 

S.  2994.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph  Soulek;  to  the 
Committee  on  Claims. 
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NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  WALSH  submitted  an  amendment  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306), 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  which  was  ordered  to  Ue  on  the  table, 
to  be  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  llie  end  nf  section  2  Insert  the  following  new  sub-scction: 
"(  )  Whonover  the  President  shall  liavo  is.sucd  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful to  export  or  tran.sport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or 
cause  to  be  exported  or  transported,  from  the  tJnlted  States  to 
any  state  namtd  m  such  proclamation  any  of  the  articles  or 
materials  enumerated  in  category  V'l,  group  2.  in  tlie  President's 
proclamation  No    2349,  of  September  5,   1939." 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California  and  Mr.  DO"WNEY,  jointly, 
submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  joint  resolution  iH.  J.  Res.  306  >,  Neutrality  Act  of  1939, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  line  13,  after  the  word  "materials",  insert  "except 
copyrighted    articles   or   materials." 

CJn  page  17.  line  3.  aft*r  the  word  "citizen".  Insert  "(1)";  and 
in  line  5  after  the  word  "materials".  Insert  "or  (2)  in  connection 
with  the  exportation  or  traruiportatlon  of  any  such  copyrighted 
articles  or  materials." 

Mr.  NYE  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  hm  to  the  joint  resolution  'H.  J.  Res.  306).  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  CONN  ALLY  submitted  amendments  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  him  to  the  committee  amendment  to  the  joint 
re.'^olution  'H.  J.  Res.  306* ,  Neutrality  Act  of  1939,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table,  to  be  printed,  and  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  section  2,  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  .shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  by  any  neutral  vessel  of  any  articles  or 
materials  to  any  port  referred  to  in  subsection  (g)  of  this  section 
If  no  part  of  the  cargo  of  such  neutral  vessel  consists  of  articles  or 
materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  cl 
section   12   (ii." 

In  the  first  sentence  of  section  2  (i)  after  the  word  "apply", 
in.sert.  "and  every  neutral  vessel  to  which  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (k)   apply" 

In  the  second  sentence  of  section  2  (i).  strike  out  "and  (h)" 
wherever  it  appears  and  Insert  iri  lieu  thereof  "(h).  and  (k)." 

In  section  2  (J),  strike  out  "and  Ul"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(i  I ,  and   Ik) ." 

In  clause  (4)  of  section  2  (g),  strike  out  the  word  "South"  before 
the  word  "Atlantic." 

COMMITTEE    SERVICE 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an  order 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  present  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  order  was  read,  considered, 
and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Ordered.  Tliat  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  Mr.  Chandler,  be 
assigned  to  service  on  the  Committees  on  Military  Affairs,  Mines 
and  Mining,  and  Privileges  and  Elections. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  that  there 
are  some  other  vacancies  on  committees  for  which  a  number 
of  Senators  have  made  application  to  the  steering  committee. 
The  committee  decided,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  committees 
are  not  meeting  at  this  session  and  will  not  meet  until  Jan- 
uary for  legislative  purposes,  that  it  would  not  fill  any  other 
vacancies  except  those  to  which  my  colleague  has  been  as- 
signed this  morning.  All  other  vacancies  are  open,  therefore, 
until  January. 

CHRONOLOGY  OF  AMERICAN  FOREIGN  POLICY  FROM  JULY   1937 

I  Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  chronology  of  American  foreign  policy  from  July 
1937  to  date,  prepared  by  him,  which  appears  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

LEGAL    ASPECTS    OF    NEUTRALITY    PROBLEM — REPORT    OF    AMERICAN 

BAR   ASSOCIATION 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  report  signed  by  James  W.  Ryan.  Esq.,  chairman, 
section  of  international  and  comparative  law  of  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  a  report  of  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's committee  on  law  protecting  Americans  and  their  prop- 


erty in  foreign  countries  and  on  the  high  seas,  both  relating 
to  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which  appear  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.] 

address   by   MSGR.   JOHN   A.   RYAN   ON   THE   QUESTION    OF   EMBARGO 

REPEAL 

[Mr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John 
A.  Ryan  on  the  subject  Shall  the  Embargo  Be  Lifted?  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  ON  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  BY  HON.  HARLLEE  BRANCH 

[Mr.  McCarran  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  civil  aeronautics  delivered  by 
Hon,  Harllee  Branch,  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Authority,  at  New  Orleans,  La.,  on  October  13,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    JAMES    A.    FARRELL    BEFORE    NATIONAL    FOREIGN    TRADE 

CONVENTION 

[Mr,  Murray  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  James  A.  Parrell,  of 
New  York,  at  the  Twenty-sixth  National  Foreign  Trade  Con- 
vention, held  in  New  York  City  on  October  9,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

AMERICAN  NEUTRALITY — ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TIMBER   TRADES  JOUR- 
NAL   OF    LONDON,    ENGLAND 

(Mr.  HoLMAN  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  entitled  "America  Takes  the  Cash," 
published  in  the  Timber  Trades  Journal  of  London,  England, 
of  the  issue  of  September  30,  1939,  which  appears  in  the 

Appendix.] 

ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     WALSH     AT      GOLD     STAR      MOTHER'S     DAY 

OBSERVANCE 

[Mr.  Walsh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  peace,  delivered  by  him  at  the 
Gold  Star  Mother's  Day  observance  in  Washington.  Simday, 
September  24,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NOTES   ON  A   MORAL   WAR EDITORIAL   BY  H.  L.   MENCKEN 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  by  H.  L.  Mencken  entitled  "Notes  on  a 
Moral  War,"  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  8, 
1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EMBARGO    HISTORY — EDITORIAL    IN    THE    SATURDAY    EVENING    POST 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Reciting  History,"  published  in 
the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28,  1939,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

COLUMBLa's  PEACE  .PRAYER — POEM   BY  JENS  K.  GRONDAHL 

[Mr.  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  poem  entitled  "Columbia's  Peace  Prayer," 
written  by  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  editor,  Daily  Republican,  Red 
Wing,  Minn.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

NEUTRALITY    AND   PEACE   OF   THE   UNITED   STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  306),  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  know  if  it  is  in  order 
for  me  to  be  lecognized  to  submit  a  proposed  amendment  to 
the  pending  joint  resolution. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  There  is  pending  an  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark]  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  fMr. 
Tobey].  Yesterday  or  the  day  before  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  NeelyI  requested  the  Chair  to  recognize  him 
upon  the  convening  of  the  Senate  this  morning,  as  he  had  a 
few  remarks  to  make  to  the  Senate.  That  is  the  parliamen- 
tary situation.  When  the  pending  amendment  shall  have 
been  disposed  of  and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  shall 
have  concluded  his  remarks,  the  Chair  will  be  glad  to  recog- 
nize the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  offer  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  statement 
of  the  Chair. 


.H 


i 


I  v^cmmuice  en  c.aims. 
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Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Presidf^nt,  the  Senator  from  West 
ViryiniLi  is  fiiurcly  agreeable  that  the  pending  aniendnitnt 

bf  U.'-p  iM'd  I'f  b-'iorr  h''  is  rtro'-^nized. 

The  VICE  riiEblDENT.  Tlie  Chair  has  not  been  advised 
of  that;  '.'it-  Cl'.a:r::;an  cannot  rt-ad  minds;  and  the  Chair 
was  stut.xij;  what  tf:e  ^^ituaticn  wa^. 

Mr  BARXI^Y  I  will  say  to  the  Chair  that  I  myself  was 
ju.>i  ad\Lstd  of  tht'  faa.  and  I  mentioned  it  aui  soon  a.s  I  cou.d. 

■nio  VICE  PFiESIDENT.  The  Chair  is  much  obliged  to 
the  Stnatw;-  ir>,ni  Kentucky  for  giving  liim  the  information 
and  new  will  pmceed  to  put  the  ques'ion  on  the  amendmtnt 
befcire  the  Smate.  which  is  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  frcm 
Nf^w  Ham.pshire 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wish  first.  Mr.  President,  to  suggest  the 
ub-s'TiCf  ot  a  qui; rum. 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th.'  Chiel  Ckrk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fuUowmg  S-aaturs 
answered  to  their  names: 


Adam.s 

DnvU 

King 

Rti.-.sell 

Aii(lrp->vs 

r>>nahf>y 

La  Pollette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Ixiwnpy 

Lee 

S«  hwt-ll.ribach 

BaUy 

EXci.der 

Lfxlge 

Sriepnard 

Hiiiikhead 

Fra/itT 

Lucaw 

Ship.-t-Hd 

n*rt)our 

Cieorxe 

Lmideen 

Siatt«:ry 

HHrkU-y 

Gorry 

MiCarran 

Smalhers 

H.;!)0 

Cliviitl 

MrK'llar 

Str.:Th 

Borah 

Cii.li-ite 

Ml- Nary 

Stewart 

Br'.a^t's 

Clri '  11 

Maiouey 

T:ilt 

n-  *n 

OviffPV 

Mead 

Thoma."!   OK  la 

BuIdw 

Ciu:  iiey 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Hale 

Ml  M  ton 

ToU'y 

Bvrd 

Harrison 

Miirray 

T"wnsend 

Bvriit*'* 

Hati  h 

Noely 

Tr-,;man 

Cappt-r 

Havden 

Norrla 

Tydiu^.s 

Caraway 

Hrrrliu-; 

Nye 

Vardcr.lierK 

ChandUr 

H!;i 

O'Mahor.ey 

Van  Nuy.-i 

Chavez 

Hoirr.an 

Overton 

Wagner 

Clark.  Idaho 

H.  :t 

Pepper 

Wal-h 

C'.aik   Mo 

H"«hps 

Pitrman 

Whe»-l.^r 

Connaliy 

Ji>hn."<pii,  Calif. 

RadclitTe 

Whltr 

Dnnaher 

Johiiboii.  Colo 

Rt-yuolda 

Wuey 

Mr.  MINTON  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.-h- 
ingtcn  iMr.  BoneI  and  the  Senator  from  Virijmia  iMr 
Glass  1  are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshtjrstI  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ninety-two  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

The  Chair  will  a^am  state  the  parhamentaiT  situation. 
The  question  before  the  Senate  is  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark!  to  the  amendment 
offer- d  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Tobey]. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  yesterday  evening  when  the 
Senate  took  a  recess  there  was  a  general  understanding  that 
the  Senator  from  N';w  Hampshire  and  the  Senator  from  Mi--'- 
scuri  would  reach  an  agreement  with  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  first  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  A 
proposal  ha.«^  been  made.  In  a  general  way,  as  to  an  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed  as  a  substitute.  I  am  curious  to  know 
on  what  the  Senate  is  to  vote. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  observed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, what  the  Senator  from  Oregon  suggests,  but.  so  far  as 
the  parhamentary  status  is  concerned,  the  pending  question 
before  the  Senate  is,  as  the  Chair  has  stated,  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire.  If  any 
other  arrangement  has  been  made,  the  Chair  has  not  been 
advised  of  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.     I  am  sure  that  is  an  accurate  statement  of. 
the  Record  but,  aside  from  that,  there  was  a  general  under- 
standing that  there  would  be  an  effort  made  among  three  or 
four  Senators  to  reach  a  conclusion  regarding  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  will  say  that  up  to  this  time  that  effort  has  not  borne 
fruit.  Therefore,  all  we  can  do  is  to  vote  on  what  is  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  understand 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  has  an  amendment 


to  his  own  amendment.  To  clarify  the  situation.  I  a- k 
imanimcus  consent — although  I  do  not  believe  I  need  unani- 
mous coiLsent — lu  withdraw  my  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment ci  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  and  leave  the 
Senator  frum  New  Hampshire  in  charge  of  lu.-  e.wn  amend- 
m.ent. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  amendment  offered  by  tho 
Senator  from  Miss.;un  is  withdrawn.  The  que.stion  r.uw  is 
on  the  orieinal  amendment  cfTer.  d  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  The  Chair  understands  that  the  Senator 
de-sires  to  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  offer  a  sub- 
stitute fur  liie  amendment  offtitd  by  tlit-  Senator  from 
Misscuii. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair  will  sta'e  to  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  New  Hampshire  that  the  Senator  from  Mi.--.souri  has 
withdrawn  hi.'~  aniendnunt. 

Mr  TOBEY.  Very  well.  Then  I  offer  a  sub-titu^e  for  m.y 
own  air.endment  The  .'^ub.^titute  for  my  amendment  cm- 
bodies  miiLli  of  what  thf  Senator  from  Missouri  proposrd 
last  night  m  his  amendment;  so  the  sub.>titute  amendment 
will  cover  what  was  in  my  amendm- nt  last  night,  with  dn 
add.tion. 

Th-  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Would  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  objeet  to  the  Chair  makine  a  suquestion .'  The 
Senat.ir  hns  a  rvj.ht  to  modify  his  own  ameruiment.  and  to 
pu:  it  in  .-U'-h  form  a.-i  h'.'  te(  ^  fit.  before  the  Senate  votes  on  it. 

Mr.  MrNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  to  Llie  able  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  that  he  send  to  the  desk  his  proposed 
amendment. 

Mr.  TOI5EY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  the  Senate  .should  vote  on  my  substitute 
amendment  now,  and  it  .^hould  be  defeated,  what  recourse 
would  I  have,  to  nffrr  another  amendment? 

The  VICE  PRESIDEr^rr.  The  Chair  has  never  known  a 
Senator  to  offer  an  amendm.ent  to  his  own  amendment;  but 
he  has  a  pcrftct  rii^ht  to  modify  it.  That  ls  a  unique  ques- 
tion.    Ihe  Chair  does  not  know  exactly  hew  to  i'nswer  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  wishes  to  modify 
his  own  amendment. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  That  is  what  the  Chair  under- 
stood. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  siiggct  that  the  Senator  send  the  mcd.- 
f.cation  to  the  clerk  to  be  stated. 

Mr  TOBEY      V.ry  well;  I  will  do  so. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  modified  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp-shne  will  be  staled. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  lh>'  end  of  the  joint  resolution, 
it  i:,  proposed  to  add  the  following  new  section: 

Sf.c  20.  o)  It  shaU  be  unlawful  f.ir  any  fcre:G;n  ve'-.sel  at  aoy 
tin\e  to  u.se  the  fli.g  of  the  United  St.ites  tluTin  n,  or  to  u.e  ai.y 
di- tlr..  tive  -I'^ii.-  or  m.i.k::if:s,  ii,  order  to  makf  It  .ijipiar  th.it  su^h 
vov-itl  IS  an  Aniciiran  v-;^^«-I.  rrpaid;^!;^  of  wht  tht-r  .-uch  u-e  i-  for 
the  purpose  of  efcaping  capture  by  an  enemy  vessel  or  for  any  other 
purpo.st' 

(b)   Any  ve.-srl  which  1.--  convicttd  m  a  i^ntirt  r,f  competent  Juris- 

diotlim  of  violatincr  the  provi.sion!:  of  subsection   lai   of  this  section 

shall   be  forfeit*  d   to   the   United  States,   loselher   with    the  eqinp- 

ment  and  cargo  of  .such  vessel;   and  the  master  of  any  such  v.'s.-ol 

sliaU  be  fined  nut  more  than  $20,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  tl:aii 

2   years,   or   both       In   actd;'|.-n    up m   such   conviction    nf   anv   such 

I    f'lreign  ves.sel  of  a  violation  of  the  provisions  of  sub.sectlon    lai    cf 

'    this  section,  It  shall  theroaiter  be  unlawlul.  lor  a  period  of  3  month.s, 

!    for    ai:y   other    fo.reicn    ve.-.-el    then    under    t!;e    same    o-*-iierjhip    to 

]    enter  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  United  State.v  e.xrept  In 

I    ca.ses  of  force  majeure. 

(r»  The  Secretary  cf  State  i.s  hereby  a'ithorized  and  d.reeud  to 
notify  all  foreign  states  cf  the  provisions  of  this  secnon. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  now  before  the 
Senate  is  on  the  modified  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hamp^^hire  IMr.  Tobey  J  to  the  commiittee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  question. 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  If  this  amendment  should  now  be  voted 
down,  could  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  then  offer 
,  his  ori^nal  amendment  lor  con^deraUon  by  the  Senate? 
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Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  would  think  so,  tm- 
k^s  it  is  embraced  in  this  particular  amendment. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Tlie  orig:nal  amendment  is  embraced  in 
this  amend. nent,  but  theie  is  something  supplementary 
th' reto  which  .eivcs  added  scope  to  the  amendment;  and 
if  this  am.endmcnt  do-^s  not  find  favor  with  the  Senate,  tlie 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  like  the  pnviies^e  of 
offering  his  original  am.endment  by  itself. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has  not  examined 
the  pending  amendment.  He  asks  the  Pari  lament  a  lian  to 
do  so.  If  it  does  not  violate  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  of 
course,  the  Senator  could  later  offer  the  original  amendment, 
as  he  has  suggested.  If  the  pending  amendment  is  a  sub- 
stantial change,  the  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian, the  original  amendment  could  be  offered  later; 
othfrwisc  it  could  not  be. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  What  I  have  just  offered  is  a  substantial 
addition  to  the  original  am.endment.  If  that  addition  seems 
too  much,  in  the  Senate's  judgment,  and  the  present  amend- 
ment is  voted  down,  then  I  should  like  the  privilege  of 
offering  my  original  amendment.  Would  the  Chair  rule  that 
I  could  do  so? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  would  have  to  see 
the  original  amendment  that  the  Senator  has  now  modi- 
fled,  and  the  one  he  is  going  to  offer  afterward,  and  com- 
pare the  two.  to  see  if  there  is  a  material  change. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  will  send 
both  amendments  to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield, 
I  suggest  that  the  only  difference  between  his  original 
amendment  and  that  now  offered  is  that  the  present  one 
keeps  the  language  of  his  original  amendmiCnt  and  adds 
further  penalties. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky,  then,  is  there  a  m.aterial  change? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  there  is  sufficient  change  .so 
that  the  S.  nator  could  offer  his  original  amendment  if  th's 
one  should  be  voted  down. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  If  the  Senator  from  Kentucky, 
the  leader  of  the  majority,  in  charge  of  the  joint  resolution, 
has  examined  the  amendment  and  is  of  that  opinion,  the 
Chair  should  think  that  would  be  sufficient. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  view  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  am  sure  there  is  a  substantial 
change  in  the  .substitute. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  then  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Hamp.shire  that  if  his  modified  amend- 
ment IS  voted  down,  he  will  then  be  recognized  to  offer  his 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  have  only  heard  the  amendment  read,  and 
I  do  not  feel  at  all  sure  that  I  understand  its  scope.  I  know 
that  it  is  a  fairly  uniform  practice  of  the  seas  when  a  vessel 
leaves  its  home  port  to  go  to  a  foreign  port  anywhere  for  it 
to  fly  the  flag  of  its  port  of  destination,  so  that  it  may  be 
known  to  what  place  the  vessel  is  sailing.  It  is  also.  I  think, 
almost  the  universal  practice  of  the  seas  when  a  foreign  vessel 
comes  into  a  port  not  of  its  own  flag  to  fly.  while  it  is  coming 
into  port  and  while  it  is  within  the  port,  the  flag  of  the  nation 
to  which  it  is  making  a  visit. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  matter  is  very  important;  but  would 
the  amendment  as  it  is  drafted  do  away  with  that  courtesy 
among  nations?  For  instance,  if  an  American  ship  were 
leaving  New  York  bound  for  France  or  Germany  or  any  other 
country,  would  the  amendment  prohibit  our  ship,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  practice,  from  flying  in  the  port 
of  New  York  the  British  flag  or  the  French  flag  or  the  Ger- 
man flag  to  indicate  where  it  was  bound?  And  while  the 
ves.sel  was  in  the  port  of  PlymiOUth  or  in  the  port  of  HavTe, 
would  the  amendment  prohibit  it  from  flying  the  British  or 
the  French  flag? 


Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  frcm 
New  Hamp.shire  yield  to  me  so  that  I  may  addre.>s  a  ques- 
tion to  the  Senator  from  Maine? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  I  take  it  that  the  Senator  from  Maine 
is  referring,  not  to  flying  the  American  flag  at  the  stern 
of  the  ship,  but  to  fli'ing  it  with  perhaps  other  flags  at  some 
ether  point. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  do  not  want  to  undertake  to  .-^peak  of  the 
matter  in  too  great  detail,  but  I  understand  that  the  flag 
IS  flown  at  the  bow  or  at  the  foremast. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  No;  not  at  the  bow.  but,  as  the  Senator 
suggests,  often  at  the  head  of  the  foremost  mast,  or  at  some 
other  point  on  one  of  the  masts. 

Mr.  WHITE.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  I  d-d  not  want  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  to  be  confused  about  the  matter  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Maine  was  referring.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
what  I  miight  call  the  designating  flag,  which  is  always  flown 
at  the  stern,  but  what  the  Senator  from  Maine  is  referring 
to  is  the  showing  of  some  other  flag  or  flags  on  one  of  the 
yards  or  one  of  the  masts,  not  at  the  stern  or  the  bow. 

Mr.  WHITE.  As  I  say.  I  do  not  know  that  this  matter  is 
imrortant.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  law  about  it.  I  think 
it  is  merely  a  courtesy  which  has  grown  up  between  nations 
over  the  years.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  interfere 
with  that  practice. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  think  I  can  answer  the  Senator  from 
Maine.    Section  20  <a)  of  the  amendment  offered  reads: 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  foreign  vessel  at  any  time  to  use 
the  flag  of  the  United  States  thereon  •  •  •  in  order  to  make 
It  appear  that  such  vessel  is  an  American  vessel. 

I  think  that  answers  the  question. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  yield  to  me  for  just  another  moment? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  I  desire  to  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am 
completely  and  wholeheartedly  in  accord  with  this  amend- 
ment so  far  as  its  aims  and  its  objectives  are  concerned,  but 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  that  in  the  last  part  of  his 
modified  amendment  as  read  at  the  desk  last  now.  wherein 
it  say.s  that  if  a  ship  of  any  nation  should  violate  these  pro- 
visions— of  which  provisions  I  am,  as  I  have  just  said,  very 
much  in  favor — all  ships  of  that  nation  would  be  precludeci 
from  entering 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  is  in  error  there.  May  I  correct 
him?    The  amendment  says  that — 

It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful,  for  a  period  of  3  months,  for 
any  other  foreign  vessel  then  under  the  same  ownership  to  enter 
tiie  ports     •      •      •     of  the  United  Slates — 

Not  of  the  nation,  but  of  the  same  ownership,  tlie  same 
company.    That  is  far  less  inclusive. 

Mr.  BARBOUR.  Yes;  I  see  that,  and  that  does  make  a 
great  difference;  but  what  I  had  in  mind  was  that  it  would 
be  a  very  simple  thing  and  a  very  unfair  thing  to  permit 
someone  who  was  actually  the  enemy  of  France,  for  instance, 
to  have  a  ship  purposely  display  the  American  flag,  so  that 
that  single  intended  offense  would  thereby  exclude  all  other 
ships  either  of  the  country  involved,  or  the  steamship  lines, 
i  for  that  matter,  from  their  ordinary  lawful  pursuits. 

In  other  words,  it  might  be  quite  simple  to  bribe  the  master 
of  a  small,  obscure  ship  of  some  large  foreign  line  to  display 
the  American  flag,  and  thus  exclude  all  the  ships  of  that 
line  from  their  legal  right  to  enter  American  ports. 

I  repeat,  the  modification  which  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  to  me  does  make  a  great  difference;  but  the  point  I  raise 
should  be  considered,  and  the  contingency  I  speak  of  guarded 
against,  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  the  genesis  of  this  amendment 
of  mine,  which  I  now  seek  to  have  made  a  law  so  far  as  the 
Senate  is  concerned,  is  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  discovered 
lately  by  some  of  us  that  this  practice  was  carried  en  fre- 
quently during  the  World  War  by  belligerent  nations,  and 
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iho  An.eriLan  flag  wns  rompromised — the  American  flag,  so 
to  sp«  cik,  uMi  furgid — for  ulterior  purposes  and  selfish  pur- 
pos«s  by  b»ll:g'rcnf  nations'  ships,  thereby  diluting  the  in- 
fluence of  the  American  flag  and  endangering  the  lives  of 
Amen  an  seamen,  to  say  nothing  of  the  ships  themselves. 

Hdv.ng  that  condition  in  mind,  and  feeling  that  there  is  a 
i;it  at  lack  in  our  st.aiutef  in  that  respect,  I  tock  the  liberty  of 
writing  to  thf  di>tip.guishrd  Serretarj'  of  State,  for  whom  I 
\ia\f  great  aonuralion,  and  addressed  this  letter  to  hirn  on 
Oct.  b-T  3: 

OcroBFJi  3.  1939. 
The  SrcRrT^HY  cr  Statt, 

D'pn^t'nrrit  a*  Stntf .  W'a'^'ncffar .  D    C. 

Dc^R  Me.  SECRrr.vaT .  The  Bobton  TranMript  reports  Dr.  Edwin 
BTi  trird  pn.fcs^or  rf  interna' lonai  law  at  Yuie  Ui.ivf  rsity.  as  stat- 
ins: that  Great  Britain  acimlttfd  That  In  the  W>-r'd  W,ir  hfr  mer- 
chant "hips  si.methne.s  Ri  w  the  Aiutrican  llae  or  had  the  Anifncan 
flap  ija.nfed  on  their  slc!t>s  to  mislead  Oerrrian  submar.nfs.  and 
•ttompteti  to  jMsiii'v  the  practice  as  a  "war  rtisi-  " 

Will  ycvi  kmdlv  ttci\ .  e  me  if  this  stat^mu-nt  is  correct:  t^.d  if  so, 
what  prv-^t>'s.s  wero  re-l.tirtd  \Mth  Clreat  Brituin  at  biich  practice, 
and  wliat  rt  ply  wa.s  r>  oeiv.'d  from  them. 

Fxinher    has    thf   State    EK-partmint   reqtiested    assura^.cos    from 
Errlar.d   that   this   practice   Is   net   being  repeated   and   wili    rot   be 
repeati-d  during  tr.c  prcseni  Btiropeari  war?     It  oo.  what  assurances 
has  the  L'r.l'ed  Slates  received  In  this  respect? 
Sincerely  \Gurs, 

CHARLtS  W    TOBET. 

On  Octcber  10  I  received  the  following  reply: 

OCTXDBER    10      1939. 

Tlie  Huncrable  Ct iahi.es  W   Tonrr.  . 

C'n ■,'(•(.'  Sratrt  Si'vcte. 
My    Dhar    Senator      I    have    received    vour    letrcr    of    October    3, 


19-:!  9 


whicl;   you   ask   fcr   infi^rrr.atiun   regarding.":   the   attitude   of 


the  Unl'ed  State.*  and  Grr-at  BrUam  durin,'  the  World  War  on  the 
clec:'ptive  us.-  ol  the  Anieruai;  flag  en  British  merchant  vessels.  The 
mbjett  U->  wlixh  ycu  r>  :>r  v^ai  dusrussed  m  cuintnunications  ex- 
rhaiitret!  b'twet:;  the  Govcrnmeiits  ol  the  two  countries  during  the 
WirUi  War.  Thc-^e  d- •  nnien's  are  pnn'ed  m  tlie  Depurtr.u-tit's 
publication.  Fofii::n  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1915.  Supple- 
ment, at  pages  lUO.  117    118.  119  120.  618^  619. 

With  respc-ct  to  your  Inquiry  \<,hether  the  Department  has  re- 
quested a-sunmces  f rt  m  Great  Britain  th.at  th.i.s  practice  Is  rot 
being  repeated  and  wi;i  not  be  n  peated  duritii^  the  present  Etiropean 
war.  I  have  not  b<"en  informed  that  the  Ameriean  fl  iR  has  beeii  u.'^ed 
fcr  deceptive  purpo>>es  on  Brlti.ih  mex chant  Vfs,^e.s  durint;  the 
pre.«ent  Kurcrean  war  Ci:t.soqu,^ntly  no  asiorances  on  the  subject 
have  t-een  rtquc-ted  from  Great  Britain. 
Since! ely  yours, 

CORDFXL   Htn.L. 

With  al!  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State. 
I  believe  that  i.^  not  the  wise  policy  to  follow.  I  believe  that  in 
view  of  the  experiences  of  20  years  ago  the  thing  for  tho  De- 
partmrnt  cf  S.ate  to  do  and  for  the  Congress  to  insist  upon 
dong  is  to  demand  a  definite  statement  to  Great  Britain  that 
it  i.s  ag.iin.^t  the  law,  i.';  il}e?:al,  and  henceforth  will  be  looked 
upon  as  an  illegal  act.  Hence  this  amendment.  I  will  ask 
my  colleaguts  to  beir  in  mind,  when  they  vote  on  this  matter, 
tha*  the  real  nub  of  the  coccnut  is  this,  that  Great  Britain, 
when  chained  by  our  Secretary  of  State  with  the  enormity  of 
thu  ofTenso  in  the  World  War,  replied,  "Yes:  we  are  doing  it. 
but  you  have  not  any  statute  that  forbids  it." 

Thf^re  is  a  direct  challenge,  a  specific  challenge  to  America, 
to  fill  that  gap.  to  take  care  of  that  hiatus,  to  fill  that  void,  and 
enact  a  statute;  and  that  is  what  we  are  trying  to  have  done. 
As  I  tried  to  say  yesterday,  and  I  submit  in  good  spirit  today. 
why  try  to  set  this  thing  aside  on  second-  or  third-rate  rea- 
sons? We  have  a  good  cause  here,  we  hav.'  a  case  here. 
Gier.f  Britain  herself  admits  it.  She  made  the  case.  Now 
let  us  be  Americans  and  adopt  this  amendment  in  some 
definite  form  that  will  prevent  the  recurrence  of  these  acts  in 
the  future. 

Mr  TAFT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  great  difficulty  with  the  amendment  is 
that  I  do  not  see  how  the  United  States  can  say  that  it  shall 
be  a  crime  for  a  vessel  outside  of  our  jurisdiction  to  do  any- 
thin?^.  We  could  not  say  a  man  shall  not  commit  a  murder 
in  France.     As  far  as  we  say  it,  it  is  absolutely  void. 

I  sympathize  with  the  object  of  the  amendment,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  all  we  could  do  would  be  to  say  that  any 
vessel  which  had  done  thus  and  so  should  not  enter  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  if  it  did,  it  should  be  fined  for  the 


act.  That  might  conceivably  be  legal.  But  frankly,  my  opin- 
ion is  that  this  amendment,  if  we  should  adopt  it,  wculd  be 
ab-^olutely  void.  Frcm  a  legal  standpoint  I  do  not  see  how  we 
can  do  what  the  Sena'or  is  attempting  to  do.  That  is  net  a 
second-  or  third-rate  reason;  that  i.s  a  good  reason.  We  do 
not  want  to  pas?  somoihing  which  would  be  iibsolutely  in^ITLC- 
tive  to  accomjtli.-h  the  very  thing  we  are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President.  let  me  say  to  the  Stnator 
from  Ohio  that  I  quot"d  yestcrd.iy  the  Nctherlarids  sta'.u>e 
to  thi-  effect,  a  statute  containing  punitive  prcv.'^ions.  Gr-vat 
Britain  h'T'-oif  l:a.s  a  s'atute  re.'-'pccting  this  mniter.  Let  me 
a.'k  tho  Senator  this:  Suppo.'^:?  on  the  hi.trh  ?ea.s.  or  in  Eng- 
land, or  somt'whcre  oLse.  .>-ome  nr'n  of  nefarious  dtsires  coun- 
terfeit the  American  dollar.  American  coins,  or  American 
bonds.  What  dt-os  thi.:  Govt'rnnient  de?  Are  its  hand'^  ti^d 
behind  it?  Has  it  no  redress  whatever?  It  i?  an  illegal  act. 
Can  our  Go^-ernment  not  bring  these  men  to  justice? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  answer  is,  We  cannot.  There  Ls  abso- 
lutely r'lO  crim"  connected  with  the  countfrfoifin:'  of  Ameri- 
can money  abroad  until  the  money  is  introduced  into  some 
American  territory  scniewhere.  Thf^n  the  act  becomes  a 
crime.  But  tho  act  com.mitt<.'d  abroad  it  .^eem.s  to  m.e  would 
be  no  crime  aiid  I  dc  nci  ^cv  how  wl  can  make  it  a  crime. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  We  make  it  a  crime  by  a  sfa'enient  in  the 
amendment ,  ih--  proposed  statute,  and  after  it  is  enacted, 
if  an  offending  ship  comes  to  an  Ameiican  pcirt,  under  thus 
amendment  it  may  be  forfeited.  Th^re  is  a  penaltv  againsn 
the  ship,  and  there  is  a  penalty  against  th.'  captain.  Th»' 
Secretary  cl  SMte  would  notify  all  the  goveirunents  involved 
that  such  an  act  would  bo  illegal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  u 
an  unfriendly  act. 

Let  us  go  on  record  as  setting  forth  this  principle,  as  thi? 
Netherlands  have,  and  as  Great  Britain  herself  has.  and 
not  leave  it  wide  open  for  the  American  fliig  and  all  it  stand;> 
fcr  to  be  so  u^ed.  Have  we  not  learned  som.ethmg  iioin 
what  happened  20  years  ago?  If  we  have  not.  it  is  a  grea: 
mi.- fortune 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  su;;gested  a  way  in  which  I  thought  it  might 
lecjally  be  done.  I  am  not  cbjtTting  to  the  Senator's  objec- 
tive: I  am  merely  suggesting  the  legal  way  to  attain  it.  I: 
seem.s  to  me  this  propo.sal  would  be  held  absolutely  and  com- 
pletely void. 

Mr  TOBEY.  Will  the  Senator  kindly  repeat  his  sug- 
gestion?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  suggestion  is  tliat  we  make  it  a  crime  for 
any  vessel  acting  in  the  manner  suggested  to  enter  an  Ameri- 
can port,  and  if  it  did,  it  should  be  fined  a  certain  arnxuni. 
whatever  it  might  tx',  en  entering  the  American  port  after 
having  so  acted. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  by 
that  very  statement  he  admits  the  crime  has  been  committed. 

Mr.  SCHWAIITZ.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHWARTZ.  Is  not  this  the  position  of  the  Senatoi. 
that,  while  we  cannot  prosecute  for  violating  the  flag,  flyini^ 
it  on  the  high  seas  on  a  belligerent  ship,  nevertheless,  if  such 
a  ship  comes  into  one  of  our  ports,  we  can  penalize  it  on 
coming  into  the  port? 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  is  quite  correct,  and  the  amend- 
ment so  provides. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  was  dis- 
cussed yesterday,  and  I  had  hoped  and  felt,  from  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  stated  privately  on  the  floor, 
and  pubhcly,  too.  and  from  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
said,  that  we  might  work  out  an  amendment  along  the  line 
suggested  yesterday  afternoon.  But  the  compromi.se.  if  it 
can  be  said  to  be  one,  which  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp.^h're 
has  offered  is  his  amendm.ent  originally  offered  yesterday 
with  some  additions. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Mi".  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  The  Senator  expressed  the  hope  that  we 
could  get  together  and  arrange  a  com.proir.i.se,  and  I  said  to 
Uie  Senator  that  I  would  do  that  very  gladly.    I  was  in  my 
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office  at  8  o'clock  this  morning,  and  had  with  me  Mr.  Wood,  of 
the  drafting  service.  One  of  the  Senators  stated  that  he 
would  come  and  confer  with  me.  but  he  was  detained  and 
could  not.  and  I  did  not  hear  from  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. I  would  have  been  very  glad  to  confer  with  any  of 
my  colleagues.  I  have  done  the  best  I  could  in  this  matter. 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  that  I  have  been  open  to  confer- 
ence and  negotiation  very  gladly. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  had  a  committee  meet- 
ing to  attend  this  morning,  which  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  get  in  touch  with  the  Senator.  I  have  a  proposal  which 
I  am  going  to  m.ention  which,  it  seems  to  me,  is  as  far  as  we 
can  go. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  other  Senators. 
It  seems  to  me  to  put  the  United  States  in  a  ridiculous  posi- 
tion to  declare  an  act  unlawful  which  may  never  come  within 
the  juri-sdiction  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  we  have  authority  to  make  an  act 
committed  on  the  high  seas,  under  a  foreign  flag,  a  crime, 
why  could  we  not  pass  a  law  to  make  some  act  criminal  in 
England  or  France? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  that  is  a  point  well  taken.  Let 
me  show  what  might  happen  under  the  amendment.  There 
might  be  a  ship  on  its  way  from  Liverpool  to  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
which  would  never  come  to  the  United  States,  but  it  might 
have  an  American  flag  on  it.  and  it  would  be  violating  the 
law  and  subject  to  a  penalty  of  a  fine  of  $20,000,  and  its 
captain  would  be  subject  to  2  years'  imprisonment,  if  we  could 
ever  get  hold  of  him  and  take  him  before  a  court  of  compe- 
tent jurisdiction.  Wc  cannot  assemble  courts  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean  in  order  that  v>e  may  try  someone  who  is  flying 
the  American  flag. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARICLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  did  not  assume  we  could  hold  courts  in  the 
middle  of  the  ocean:  that  is  very  elementary.  But  the  point 
I  make  is  that  we  have  courts  in  this  country — district  courts 
of  the  Federal  Government — which  sit  in  admiralty,  and 
the  di.strlct  attorneys  of  the  Government  are  empowered  to 
prosecute  for  violations  of  the  statutes  of  this  country  in 
such  courts. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  true,  we  can  prosecute  anyone  for 
a  violation  of  a  law  of  this  country  in  a  court  of  this  country; 
but  I  doubt  very  seriously  whether  we  have  any  right  to  say 
that  the  captain  of  a  foreign  ship  who  happens  to  hoist  the 
American  flag  out  in  the  ocean 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Who  is  playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  Amer- 
ican law  and  flag.     That  is  what  he  is  doing. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  would  become  involved  in  endless 
diplomatic  difficulties. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Will  the  Senator  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  It  is  time  we  got  away  from  milk-toast 
diplomacy.  Let  us  have  the  world  know  that  we  mean  what 
we  say.  That  is  the  kind  of  diplomacy  I  like,  not  the  milk- 
tcast  kind. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  Senator 
provided  a  $20,000  fine  and  2  years'  imprisonment  and  the 
forfeiture  of  the  ship,  but  he  provides  that  any  ship  owned 
by  the  same  company,  which  has  never  been  guilty  in  any 
way  of  the  violation  of  the  provision,  shall  be  subject  to 
the  prohibition  of  entering  the  ports  of  the  United  States. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  way  to  reach  this  matter  is  to  pro- 
hibit for  a  period  of  3  months  the  entry  of  any  ship  which 
violates  the  law  into  any  port  of  the  United  States. 

Under  the  theory  of  criminal  law,  no  one  is  ever  supposed 
to  be  held  responsible  for  the  crime  of  another  unless  he  is 
particcps  criminis,  unless  he  is  an  accessory  before  the  fact 
or  after  the  fact,  or  in  some  way  is  connected  with  the  crime 
Itself.  Yet  this  provision  would  penalize  an  entire  company, 
and  every  ship  of  the  company,  and  every  captain  of  a  for- 
eign .ship  \^ho  may  fiy  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  anywhere 
in  the  world.    It  applies  as  much  to  a  ship  on  its  way  from 


the  Philippines  to  Hong  Kong  as  to  a  ship  on  its  way  from 
Liverpool  to  New  York. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  Would  the  Senator  feel  that  the  amend- 
ment which  he  showed  me  this  morning  after  the  Senate 
convened,  to  which  he  now  refers,  would  establish  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  country  and  give  notice  to  the  world  that  such 
an  act  as  we  contemplate  would  be  an  unfriendly  act,  and 
take  the  one  ship  off  the  seas,  and  does  the  Senator  think 
that  could  be  adopted? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  do.    I  want  to  read  it. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     I  wish  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  an  effort  to  work  out  something  which 
would  be  practicable,  I  submitted  a  proposed  amendm.ent  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  and  I  think  I  am  authorized  to  say  that  if  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  frcm  New  Ham.pshire  shall  be 
defeated,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  will  ofier  his  amend- 
ment independently,  and  accept  this  as  a  substitute. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  entirely  correct.  The  substi- 
tute amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  does 
not  go  by  any  means  so  far  as  I  would  like  to  go,  but  I  have 
long  ago  learned,  as  the  old  colored  man  in  Missouri  said, 
"It's  better  to  get  part  of  sump'n  than  all  of  nothin'." 
[Laughter.]    I  think  that  is  all  we  are  going  to  get. 

The  proposal  does  establish  the  principle  which  was 
asserted  by  the  United  States  Government  during  the  World 
War  and  denied  by  Britain,  that  no  belligerent  ship  had  a 
right  to  misuse  the  American  flag — to  fly  the  American  flag 
for  purposes  of  deception.  The  substitute  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  does  definitely  by  law  establish  that  principle, 
and  I  think  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  importance.  I  would 
prefer  to  go  very  much  further,  as  1  said,  but  if  that  is  as 
far  as  the  Senate  would  go  I  think  we  should  accept  the 
language. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
language  of  my  proposal  for  the  information  and  benefit  of 
the  Senate.  The  proposal  is  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the  joint 
resolution  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  — .  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  belonging  to  or 
operating  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state  to  use  the 
lla^?  of  the  United  States  thereon,  or  to  make  use  of  any  distinctive 
feigns  or  markiuRs.  indicating  that  the  same  is  an  American  vessel. 

(b)  Any  vessel  violating  the  provisions  of  subsection  <a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  denied  for  a  period  of  3  months  the  right  to  enter 
the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  except  In  cases 
of  force  majeure. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  obser- 
vation as  to  the  legal  difficulties  that  would  be  interposed  by 
this  amendment.  We  have  never  had  any  difficulty  punish- 
ing offenses  committed  on  the  high  seas,  and  we  have  always 
felt  that  we  had  jurisdiction  to  say  what  acts  shall  constitute 
offenses  on  the  seas.  That  is  quite  a  different  jurisdiction 
than  attempting  to  penetrate  another  country  and  say  that 
our  laws  shall  there  have  extraterritorial  effect.  In  that 
case,  of  course,  we  must  have  the  consent  of  the  country 
which  we  penetrate,  and  we  do  have  an  outstanding  example 
of  that  in  China.  But  piracy  on  the  high  seas  is  punish- 
able here  in  the  United  States  by  virtue  of  a  statute  which 
I  shall  read.     It  is  very  brief: 

Whoever  on  the  high  seas  commits  the  crime  of  piracy  as  defined 
by  the  law  of  nations,  and  is  afterward  brought  into  or  found  In 
the  United  States,  shall  be  Imprisoned  for  life. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  other  offerees  upon  the  high 
seas  concerning  which  the  Congress  has  legislated.  So  I 
have  no  difficulty  with  our  jurisdiction  over  the  subject  mat- 
ter, and  I  like  very  much  the  improvement  made  in  the  draft 
of  the  substitute  oflfered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire to  his  own  amendment,  because  it  provides  for  con- 
viction. 

I  call  to  the  Senate's  attention  that  the  original  amend- 
ment read: 

Any  vessel  which  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  be 
forfeited  to  the  United  States — / 
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Wnierra?  I  understand  tha*  the  hubsti'ute  offered  makes 
convitticn  ihf  bn.si.s  o[  pun:.^l;n:'n'.  I  have  nut  ha:l  the 
substitute  in  my  hand.  It  has  been  'busy"  all  the  time  we 
have  been  in  session  this  morning,  having  beta  m  various  of 
my  colleaeu-'s'  har.ds.  and  I  ha-.e  not  been  able  to  ge:  holJ 
of  it.  I  should  l.kc.  Mr.  President,  that  that  part  of  the 
substitute  be  read  aicam. 

Mr.  TOBEY  Mr  Pi  evident,  let  me  .say  to  the  Senator,  if 
I  may  ihterrupt  h:ni  m  ord^-r  to  accelerate  th'?  progrtss  here 
thii  morning,  that  by  my  amendment  I  am  trying  to  e.sLablish 
a  pnnoiplt  I  -.  r.  •  th*'  situauon  in  the  Senate  Cha-nb  t 
this  morning.  Whde  I  feel  that  I  do  not  ko  any  too  far  in 
my  propo.^al  and  con.sider  that  its  provisions  are  sound,  I  shall 
yield  to  the  judcnient  of  the  niajority  leader  and  accept  h»s 
substitute  to  ir.y  am'^ndment  i^ith  the  purpose  of  establi.->hing 
this  principle  for  all  time. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Tl-.en.  Mr.  President,  may  we  hav  the  sub- 
stitute read' 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  To  which  aib.«titute  does  the 
Senator  refer? 

Mr.  BARKLEY      To  'he  cne  I  read  a  momrnt  ago. 

The  VICE  PIIESIDKNT.  The  citrk  w;ll  read  the  substitute 
am»vidm'nT.     I^  it  a  ^ubstitu^e  which  is  piopcsed? 

Mr.  D.-\RKLEY  I  nm  not  otferine  it  as  .such,  bu'  if  ih  ■  Sen- 
ator f.jui  Ni  ..  Ilarnps-h.re  is  willing  to  accept  it  I  wil!  ctfcr 
it  now. 

The  VICE  PHE.SIDE.VT.     The  clerk  w.II  read. 

The  LrcisL.ATiV:;.  Clehk.  .\t  the  end  c  f  the  jomt  resolution 
it  is  prL/pc.ed  to  insert  the  following:;  new  section: 

la)  It  5;haJl  be  rn'.nwf'.:!  for  any  vessel  be!in2;n)g  to  or  operating 
und<  r  the  JurJscUctl.'n  cT  any  foretgn  state  to  u.^e  the  flag  of  the 
United  States  tii"r.'0.i  or  to  make  use  of  any  t'.istlnctivp  signs  cr 
marking'.  Indicitmg  that  t.^.e  same  l.s  un  American  vessel 

(bi  Any  vossol  vlolntini;  the  provi.-ions  of  Fuh.^fctloii  (a)  of  th:s 
si^ctlun  shall  be  denied  for  a  period  of  3  nmnths  tho  right  to 
cnUT  tht-  p-irts  cr  renitcriul  waters  of  the  UniioU  States  except  in 
Cciscs  of  forco  majeiir  ^ 

M-   FOR  ATT      ^T••    Pvsidtnt 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  D'oes  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
yield  to  the  Smator  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yidd. 

Mr.  BORAH.  ^Tr  President.  I  do  not  care  to  offer  any 
amendment,  but  do^t  not  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  thu-l: 
the  punishm.  nt  p,rvid  'd  by  the  language  suggested  by  him 
i<  rath'^r  lisrh;'' 

Mr.  BARKIJliY.  That  v.as  the  suggestion  made  yesterday 
by  Senators  wlio  part.cipated  m  the  discussion,  that  a  denial 
of  the  right  to  enrer  the  ports  cf  the  United  States  v.'as  too 
light  a  pi  iialty.  I'  would  d^^pcnd,  cf  ct^urse.  on  how  fre- 
quently the  ship  uas  in  the  habit  of  entering  American 
ports.  If  It  w;.rt.  a  ship  wh.ich  enters  frequently  it  would  bo 
a  ccnsidcrablo  penalty.  Ii  it  were  one  which  comes  in  only 
cno<'  a  year  it  would  not  be.  But  in  the  latter  case  I  do  not 
think  It  wou'.d  mak    much  difference  anyway. 

Mr.  BORAH.  That  is  true,  but  would  it  not  practically  be 
lepaiizmi,-  tliat  son  cf  business?  They  could  run  their  busi- 
ness withou*^  very  great  loss. 

Mr.  TOBEY.  I  may  ^^ay  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  there  were  objections  made  by  some  to  the  seizure  of 
the  ship  I  Ix^Leve  the  sliip  itself,  if  it  is  guilty,  shi^uld  be 
seized.  Article  384  of  the  navigation  and  navigable  waters 
law  J  rovides  for  the  seizure  of  all  ships  taken  on  piratical 
e.xpcdi'icns,  and  .>o  forth.  I  make  no  distinction  between  a 
pirate  and  a  fc-f-^r. 

Mr  BARKIEV.     That  is  alrendv  the  law. 

Mr.  TOBEY.     Why  not  put  that  in  this  law.  too? 

Mr  BARKLEY  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
has  t^.c  floor.  I  dv)  not  know  whether  he  has  yielded  for  the 
purpose  cf  this  particular  disciL^sion. 

Mr    NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  One  moment.  The  Senator  from 
Kentucky  .says  tlio  Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor. 
The  Senator  from  Vermont  has  the  floor,  and  if  Senators 
w.^h  to  sp«^ak  they  should  address  the  Chair  and  a^k  for 
recognition. 


Mr.  NORRIS.  That  is  what  I  wanted  to  know— who  ha> 
the  iloor? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  So  many  Senators  are  on  tho 
floor  that  it  is  d.ffioult  to  keep  track  of  wh^  has  the  floor. 
D.  OS  thi-  Senator  frcm  Vermont  yield,  and  if  so  to  whom? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Hac  any  Senator  a-4:od  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  AU.STIN      I  yuld  'o  the  S-nator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sliould  I:ke  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  before  any  kind  of  a  ptmishment  could 
be  infi.cted  there  would  have  to  be  some  kind  of  a  trial  be- 
fore a  court  of  ccmp',tent  juriidiction.  I  want  to  sec  some- 
th.n^  done  to  prevent  i!ie  U;-o  of  tlie  flag  of  our  country  for 
the  purpose  of  d':'ccptinn.  But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  entering  upon  an  uncertain  sea.  as  I  view  it. 
I  sh.)Uld  like  to  do  whatever  will  accomplish  the  de.-ired 
It  -'i!*,  but  I  doubt  whether  there  is  any  way  to  enforce  the 
prov.sions  of  the  substitute  amendment  proposed  by  the 
Senator  frtm  Kentucky  .'^uppr-e  we  wishi  d  to  enlorce  tliat 
provision,  wh;  re  .'nd  liow  would  we  do  it? 

Tho  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ju,.r  a  moment.  The  Senator  is 
taking  the  tmie  of  thi   Senator  from  VeruT-nt. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  fiom  Ver- 
mont yield  s'i  th  it  I  mny  answer  the  Senator  ficm  Ntlj-.aska? 

Mr    AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  realize  the  difficulty  the  Senator  from 
N.'bra.-ka  sugi-'osts  but  we  cannot  try  the  ship,  and  we  can- 
not get  ir  under  the  jurisdiction  of  any  tribunal  until  it 
enters  an  American  port.  Then  it  is  alreody  in.  It  may 
havn-  violated  the  law  coming  in.  It  may  have  dciu  so  out 
in  the  m.ddle  of  tin-  ocean.  But  we  cannot  tr\  it  out  th"'re. 
I  do  not  know  how  wr  could  try  anyone  connected  with  such 
violations.  It  seems  to  me  tliat  about  all  we  can  do  new  i^  to 
dtciare  a  policy,  and  that  i-.  wi-iat  we  are  altemptme  to  do. 
The  Secretary,  of  eour.se.  and  the  customs  c  nicer.^  in  all  <")ur 
ports,  would  b-  charged  wsh  the  duty  of  tnforcuig  it.  But 
if  we  require  that  the  ship  shall  come  m  and  be  tri.  d  belore 
a  tribunal  having  jurisdiction,  it  then  may  be  too  late  to 
accomplish  what  we  are  seekmi?  to  do:  that  is.  to  pt  nalize 
the  ship  by  not  {X'rmittmg  it  to  do  business  ft  r  a  pi nod  of 
ct  least  3  months. 

Mr.  AUSTIN,  I  will  ask  the  Senate  to  permit  me  to  fini.sh 
whai  I  havf  to  say. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  S^^nator  from  Vermont  Rsk.s 
the  Senate  to  permit  him  to  .'^ay  what  he  has  to  say  without 
interruption. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  it  is  our  purpo<^e,  of  course, 
to  do  sometlung  which  is  not  a  futility,  and  I  ur.dertand 
that  the  purptise  and  object  of  the  penduu'  amendment  is 
the  purpose  of  peace — peaceful,  kval,  judicial  control,  and 
protection  of  our  fliig.  I  think  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  not  conducive  to  peace,  and  that 
the  only  way  it  could  be  enforced  would  be  by  war.  Sub- 
section 'bi  provide.-  that: 

Any  vessel  vi'^IaMiiiz  th^-  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
Brcti<  n  shall  bo  cieni'd  for  a  periofl  of  3  months  the  rii'ht  to  enter 
the  pjrts  or  territor.ai  waiei^j  of  the  Uuilt-d  Siaus  except  in  case 
cl  f^rn   majcvire. 

How  could  that  be  enforced  in  any  court  of  justice?  The 
only  sanction  which  is  pcssibie  behind  such  a  statute  as  that 
would  be  the  sanction  of  war.  We  could  never  make  that 
law  efTic'ive  except  with  warships,  by  keeping  such  a  vessel 
out  of  cur  territorial  waters,  or  capturing  it  as  violative  of 
our  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  favor  of  th.:"  th-^oiy  embodied  in  the 
original  amendment,  the  substitute  ':^fli.'rrd  by  the  Senator 
from  Now  Hampshire  I  Mr.  ToeeyI,  and  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  B\rklfyi  :  bu?  I  respect- 
fully sugeest  that  we  g.ve  tha*:  theory  some  standing  m  the 
United  States  of  America  by  claiming  no  more  jurisdiction 
to  execute  the  law  than  the  jurisdiction  of  our  States  and  of 
our  Federal  Government,  and  therefore  of  our  courts.  So 
I  suggest  that  we  m.ake  a  change  in  sub.section  (b) — the  exact 
language  of  which  I  have  not  prepared — iso  as  to  express  the 
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Idea  that  a  vessel  afterward  brought  into  or  found  in  the 
United  States  and  convicted  of  violating  the  foregoing  pro- 
vision shall  be  interned  for  a  sufficient  period — perhaps  3 
months.  Then  we  shotild  have  something  that  we  could 
execute  because  of  the  presence  of  the  vessel  within  our 
jurisdiction  and  subject  to  our  laws. 

Sever.\l  Sen.mors.     Vote!     Vote! 

Tlie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
substitute  ofTired  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr. 
Barkley]  for  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from 
Kew  Hampshire  iMr.  TobeyI.  As  tlie  Chair  understands,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  accept.",  the  substitute, 

Mr.  TOBEY.    I  have  already  accepted  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  amendment  cf  thi-  Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  as  modi- 
fied by  the  substitute  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Tlie  amendment,  as  further  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  NFELY  and  Mr.  DANAHER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  will  state  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  that  when  he  is  ready  to  recogn.ze  any 
Senator  for  the  purpose  of  .'■ubmltting  an  amendment,  it  will 
be  the  S^^nator  from  Connecticut.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virgin. a  had  a  speech  in  his  system  earlier  in  the  day  which 
he  deferred  until  the  F>ending  amendment  should  have  been 
disposed  of. 

Mj.  NEELY.  Mr.  President,  after  years  of  atrociously  in- 
timidating, blackmailing,  and  plundering  various  Etiropean 
countries,  the  appeaseless.  heedless,  heartless  Hitler  has  at 
la  't  set  the  world  on  fire,  and  today  the  faces  of  millions  and 
millions  of  terrified,  bewildered  human  beings  giow  ghastly 
in  the  lurid  light  of  the  awful  confia?ration. 

This  is  the  most  critical  period  that  democratic  govern- 
ment and  its  greatest  blessing,  human  liberty,  have  ever 
known.  This  is  the  most  disheartening  hour  the  Christian 
religion  has  ever  witnessed  since  that  melancholy  day  on 
which  darkness  hung  over  all  the  land  and  a  murderous  mob, 
as  lawless  as  Hitlerism  and  as  godless  as  communism,  cruci- 
fied the  sinless  Saviour  of  the  World. 

In  both  the  present  and  the  future,  my  actions  will  ccn- 
foim  to  the  strictest  legal  requirements  for  neutrality 
toward:;  the  warring  nations  of  Europe.  As  between  the 
masses  cf  the  worthy,  industrious,  peace-loving  people  of 
Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  the  beleaguered,  deserving 
people  of  Britain  and  France  on  the  other  our  sympathies 
are  undivided.  It  is  our  sincere  hope  and  prayer  that  all  the 
privatt  soldiers — German,  British,  and  Fi'ench  alike — who  are 
engaged  in  the  frightful  work  of  human  destruction  which 
they  abhor  will  soon  be  delivered  from  the  crime  and  cruelty 
of  war.  But  it  is  as  impossible  for  some  of  us  to  be  neutral 
in  thought  or  word  in  this  life  and  death  struggle  between 
the  horrors  of  Hitlerism  and  the  blessings  of  the  democracies 
of  Britain  and  France  as  it  would  be  for  us  to  be  neutral  in 
a  war  between  the  Prince  of  Darkness  and  the  Prince  of 
Peace,  or  m  a  battle  of  Miltcnic  grandeur  between  the  an- 
gelic hosts  cf  heaven  and  the  unredeemed  hordes  of  hell. 

In  my  opinion,  no  good  purpose  will  be  served  by  our  pre- 
tending that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  identity  of  the  red- 
handed  art.ficer  of  this  war,  or  by  ignoring  or  euphem.istically 
discussing  h's  unprovoked  aggressions  and  unforgivable 
crimes,  whether  against  the  sti angers  without  his  gates  or 
against  his  own  oppressed,  long-suffering  people  whom  he  has 
deliberately  condemned  to  slaughter  in  a  nefarioas  effort  to 
make  hiirsclf  the  mightiest  military  conqueror  who  has  ever 
u.-uiped  the  iight.s  of  nations  or  trampled  human  liberty 
under  his  feet. 

There  will  be  no  sugar-coating  of  my  observations  concern- 
ins  the  n-.iseruble  maible-hcarted  monster  whose  infamous 
assault  on  wcrld  peace  has  necessitated  this  extraordinary 
.'e.^sion  cf  the  Congress,  and  who  now  warns  England  and 
France  that  if  they  do  not  promptly  withdraw  their  opposi- 
tion to  his  aggression  and  approve  his  conquests  he  will  grue- 
somely  bathe  them  in  blood. 

Plain  speaking  never  hurts  the  right.  It  never  helps  the 
Wrong  Therefore,  let  us  be  as  plain  and  "as  harsh  as  truth" 
becatise — 


A  lie  may  keep 
Its  throne  a  whole  age  longer.  If  It  skulk 
Behind  the  shleJd  of  some  lair-seemlng  name. 
Let  us  call  tsrrants  tyrajxts 

•  •  •  •  • 

For  men  in  earnest  have  no  time  to  wa.ste 
In  patching  fig  leaves  for  the  naked  truth. 

Mr.  President,  but  for  the  fact  that  the  mad  Fuehrer,  who 
seeks  to  bestride  the  narrow  world  like  a  colossus  for  his 
personal  glorification  deliberately  planned  and  diabolically 
created  this  great  international  crisis,  we  would  not  now  be 
considering  a  proposal  to  repeal  the  armis  embargo  law. 

Between  liberty's  cradle  and  tyranny's  grave  a  more  im- 
portant measure  than  that  now  before  the  Senate  will  never 
be  con.sidered  by  a  legislator  or  debated  by  a  parliamentary 
body  on  American  soil.  The  solution  of  its  problems  will 
for  many  generations  vitally  affect  the  life,  the  peace,  and 
the  happiness  of  not  only  the  American  people  but  also  of 
hundreds  of  millions  in  lands  beyond  the  seas. 

Neither  zeal  for  oratorical  splendor  nor  ambition  for  con- 
trovrsial  fame  should  impel  any  Senator  or  any  other  public 
servant  worthy  of  the  name  to  assume  transcendent  wisdom 
or  voice  dogmatic  conclusions  concerning  the  perplexing, 
perilou.s,  and  momentous  question  now  under  considerat-ion. 

Fortunately  for  the  reputation  of  the  Senate  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  every  Member  of  this  body  has,  for  the 
period  of  the  present  crL'is,  patriotically  and  securely  buried 
partisanship  in  a  grave  from  which  no  one  has  attempted  "to 
roll  the  stone  away." 

Let  us  honor  ourselves  and  serve  the  cause  of  truth  by 
frankly  and  cheerfully  proclaiming  that  the  first,  the  last,  and 
the  sincerest  earthly  desire  of  every  senatorial  heart  is  that 
the  peace  of  the  United  States  will  be  preserved  forever  and 
that  no  American  mother  will  ever  be  madi?  desolate,  no  wife 
a  widow,  no  child  an  orphan,  and  no  boy  food  for  worms  by 
war — the  senseless,  brutal,  fatal  futility  that  has  made  the 
whole  earth  a  sepulcher  cf  the  bones  of  murdered  men. 

The  im.portant  facts  in  the  case  before  us  are  as  "plain  as 
way  to  parish  church"  and  as  free  from  distortion  as  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

But  the  conclusions  which  Senators  with  equal  intelligence, 
sincerity,  and  loftiness  of  purpose  deduce  from  these  facts 
are  in  direct  and  hopeless  conflict.  Some  believe  and  im- 
pressively contend  that  to  repeal  the  arms-embargo  law  would 
be  to  take  the  first,  a  long  and  a  decisive  step  toward  the 
slaughterhouses  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere  and  the  battle- 
fields of  Germany  and  France.  But  Senators,  by  a  majority 
of  two  to  one,  sincerely  believe,  and  vigorously  maintain,  that 
the  security  and  permanency  of  this  Nation's  peace  will  be 
promoted  by  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act;  a  recurrence  to 
the  age-old  principles  of  international  law;  and  the  enact- 
ment of  a  so-called  cash-and-carry  provision  to  govern  our 
intercourse  with  all  belligerent  countries  in  relation  to  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war.  These  objectives  will  be 
achieved  by  the  enactment  of  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

Several  Senators  from  the  purest  of  motives  oppose  it.  On 
antidemocratic  grounds,  it  is  hated  by  every  informed  Hitler- 
ite, Communist,  and  anarchist  under  the  sun. 

For  many  reasons,  of  which  the  following  are  specified,  the 
resolution  has  my  unconditional  and  unhesitating  support: 

First,  the  sale  of  arms  and  military  supplies  to  the  bellig- 
erents by  this  country  in  consequence  of  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  will  reduce  the  duration  of  the  war  and  propor- 
tionately decrea.'^e  the  danger  of  its  disturbing  the  peace  or 
injuring  tho  people  of  the  United  States. 

.Second,  after  repeal  the  raw  and  semimanufactured  m»a- 
tcriaLs  which  are  being  sold  to  the  belligerents  under  exist- 
ing law  will  be  transformed  into  completed  instrumentalities 
and  fi.nished  products  by  American  laborers  who  need  jobs 
instead  of  by  the  workers  of  the  belligerent  countries  whose 
cervices  are  required  at  the  front. 

Third,  the  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions,  and  military 
supplies  by  our  industries  for  the  belligerents  will  provide 
valuable  experience  for  those  upon  whom  our  own  Army  and 
Navy   are  dependent  in  time  of  war  for  everything  from 
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b&ttleahips  and  bombiof  BiMe»  to  buIlK.i  nnd  baynnctK.  Dur- 
ing lh»*  :•  ;-■  .'on  of  thfs  rx'^-rU-nri-  ihf*  lnvcntlvf  Junius  of 
this  cou;,':.  A.;i  Ix  ro; •  ii'cd  and  d«'. <'l"i)»'cl.  t»'•^^  r(;f.'rr.  of 
dcfcn.ie  nUl  be  dixccrtd  ani  cUI  rn'th'i<!«  of  f  ;i«',liriK  a'- 
ta^'kfl  will  be  rff<  rm*''!  Thti  ,  w.thnut  p\y:(  n;,p  to  ilu-  Ani<; - 
lean  taxpayrrv  Ar;»'r''"  ii;  n::iniif;t(  t';r<rs  xiU  Jntrf■.l^<•  llv  ir 
ability  and  '-xpand  ih^.r  capac;;y  to  hrlp  U-.ls  country  make 
its  d'-fcnst  in:pr>  K'nfiLIf  af^iin  t  any  v.:ir  that  any  aggri'Siur 
ma\  watj'-  anain.st  u  in  days  to  come. 

Pjurth  till".  G';'.ernrnint  experimented  '.vi*h  embarpo  and 
ncnintcrc*  ur.se  law,  from  1794  till  April  14.  1014,  when  th.3 
last  of  the  in  wius  r>^'pei;»'d.  Tlie  opei  alien  ci  tho>e  laws  w.i-i 
unifcimly  injurioiLs  to  our  ccmmerce.  nw  prosperity,  and  our 
reputHtion.  Laloi's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science  says  that, 
"Mi:  ,t  historians  have  denied  to  our  early  embargo  laws 
any  utility  whatever.  "  Future  historiaiLs  vmU  wi'.h  .-similar 
.severity  appraise  the  existing  embargo  hr,v,  which,  if  not 
sptcdily  repeulfd,  may  cause  evf  n  greaif r  injui-y  to  the  Ameri- 
can p«;:ople  than  that  which  was  inflicted  upon  tht  m  by  its 
remote  progenitor  that  wa^  rt  pudiated  125  year^  ogo. 

Filth,  the  existing  law  i.>  in  irrepre56ible  conflict  with  the 
pchcy  of  neutrality  which  this  country  consistently  raid  suc- 
(t.-^slully  pursued  for  more  than  sixscore  years  before  1935. 
Und(  r  an  imtaT..bart;o  pjl.^'V,  cur  country  wa'^  mii'aculou.'^'.y 
tianiformed  from  a  va^t  wilderness  with  a  sparsely  inhabited, 
poverty-stricken  border  in'o  the  greatest,  richest,  freest,  and 
mn.st  peaceful  Nation  on  earth.  The  embargo  mon.-trosity 
V. hi(h  the  Ccniri-.^:.  wi'h  the  mc>t  praiseworthy  intentions 
but  the  most  d.sapp<:iinting  results,  brought  forth  4  years  ago 
ha^  curtailed  thi:,  country's  liberty,  diminished  its  proopvrity, 
and  deprivrd  thcu.-ands  of  i'^  toilers  of  their  jobs. 

&ixth.  the  ptrp'.tua'ion  of  the  embargo  law  wru:.i  invite 
retaliatKn  by  otliir  r.a'.ons  and  impel  them  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  thi.-  country  for  defensive  use 
against  at-'crt\ssjri,  ."luch  as  those  who  have  despo.led  Poland 
and  drenched  its  soil  with  bl(;od.  Thus  the  embargo  prospec- 
tive ly  imperils  the  security  or  the  Ainerican  people.  Fi'cm 
ihU'.  particulai  point  of  view,  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State, 
Hon.  Robert  lansin',',  in  1915  made  an  admirctble  and  un- 
answerable argument  m  favor  of  unlimited  ccmmerce  in  arms 
which  was  recently  quoted  with  approval  by  the  able  former 
Secretary  of  State,  Kon.  Henry  L.  Sttmson,  as  follows: 

Tlie  United  States,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  advocated 
ivid  {:racticed  unr'-sTictcd  trad-  In  arms  and  military  s',ippl>-'«, 
frcau.so  It  hud  ne-  cr  been  the  poUry  of  the  Nation  to  main' am  in 
time  of  peace  a  lanre  military  t.'-t.iblishment  or  s'ores^  ct  nrins  and 
ammunition  SDt^.oicvr  to  repel  in\asion  by  .i  well-fquipperl  and 
pG'*tTiul  enemy,  and  in  cci;3equor.ce  the  United  Stat-'s  'ADuid  in  the 
event  .if  attack  by  a  foreirn  power  be  at  the  outset  of  the  war  serl- 
oiis:y  If  not  fatally,  embarra-ssed  by  the  lack  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  of  the  means  to  produce  them  In  siifScient  quantities  to 
supply  the  requirements  of  na'.lcnal  defers*".  Tht  Ur.:t"c!  States  has 
i::wavs  depended  upcn  rtie  rit;lit  and  power  to  purchns.^  arm.s  and 
amnuinilion  frcm  neutral  natirns  In  case  cf  foreign  attack  This 
rikrht.  which  It  elaln;s  for  itself,  li  civnnot  deny  to  others.  A  i^ation 
whivse  poliry  It  is  to  rely  upon  international  Justice  to  preserve  its 
pcUtical  and  territorial  intei;rity  might  becom.e  the  prey  of  an 
agf:riss:ve  natloii  whos.-  pc'.iry  and  practice  It  is  to  increase  i^s  mill- 
tar\'  '-trength  durins:  times  of  peace  with  the  design  of  conques* . 
unle>*!  the  nation  attacked  could,  after  war  had  been  declared,  go 
mtfi  the  market.s  ol  the  world  and  purchase  the  means  to  lieiend 
lls?;f  against  the  ai:.:;res^or.  The  contrary  po'.lcy  would  compel 
every  nation  to  have  in  readiness  a:  ah  times  suaicient  muniticns  cf 
war  to  meet  any  emergency  which  mi^ht  ar.se.  f<nd  to  •  •  • 
maintain  establishments  for  the  manufacture  "f  anns  and  am.muni- 
t!Oa  sufficient  to  supp'y  the  ne-^dt.  of  its  niilitary  and  naval  forces 
throughout  the  proy:e>s«s  of  the  war  Tlie  apphcation  of  rhi--  theory 
would  resxilt  in  evcv  natu  n  becoming  an  armed  camp,  ready  to 
re^l^t  aggrei^lcn  and  tempted  to  emipioy  force  in  asserting  us  rights 
raih.-r  than  appeiW  to  reason  and  Justice  for  the  seiilemeut  cf 
nucrn.itional  disputes. 

Seventh,  my  personal  supreme  reason  for  supporting  tha 
repeal  of  the  embargo  lies  in  my  sincere,  distressing  bo]ief 
that  if  Hitler  should  decisively  win  this  war  he  wotild,  within 
5  years,  with  a  mditary  machine  that  probably  no  human 
power  could  resist,  wage  war  against  the  United  States. 

This  cold,  calcuiatmg  racketeer  thoroughly  prepared  for 
this  conflict  before  he  started  it.  While  he  was  arming 
for  war  England  and  France  were  preparing  for  peace.  They 
consequently  have  much  greater  need  than  the  Nazis  have 
for  American  munitions  and  arms.    Without  repeal  the  Allies 


cannot  ob*aln  our  military  Mippliei;  wlihoiif  ruch  supplies 
th"  AlltfH  mliir:'-  b'  d'-Jf-ifd.  Vic'ory  for  th''  Hitlf-rites  m 
tie  prr.vni  war  would  m'-nn  that  the  Bi.ti.'.h  Na*.y,  the; 
French  Army,  the  D';minlon  of  Canada — fjur  best  of  cood 
nji)'hbor"j — and  ihi  niitl.sh  liland,';  in  th'-  V/'-.st  Indi'-s.  .«om<5 
of  v.h'ch  bv  :i<  ion. lU. leal  hcale  arc  onlv  a  .'tone  throw 
from  tb.i'  F!^ ::.;!a  C'  n-i  and  only  two  f;'cnc  throw.s  from  the 
Panama  Cunal  would  all  come  ur.df\  Hitler'.'-,  control.  V/ith 
England  and  France  reduc?d  to  impc'era  puppet  Nazi  s'atcs, 
with  Ciiiada  transformed  into  an  armed  camp  of  Hitlerites, 
Witli  a  Sh  gfricd  bne  on  our  ncrthtrn  border  fr')m  ocean  to 
GC'':!n,  with  the  British  West  Indies  converted  into  bases  for 
Nazi  aerial  and  naval  operations  against  Anv  lica,  and  with 
no  other  democracy  in  the  \\orId  to  lend  us  aid,  the  United 
S'.atcs  would  be  in  con.stant  dantrer  cf  an  ordeal  such  as  that 
through  which  devastated  Puland  has  just  passed. 

One  cannot  be  unmndful  of  the  fact  that  great  Americans, 
of  profound  wi.'^dnm  and  wide  ex;}erience,  have  .'■coffed  the 
sug-estion  that  the  diabolical  Hitler  would,  in  any  c.rcum- 
stances.  ever  attack  the  United  States.  A  decade  ago  these 
.same  grntl-men  wou'.d  have  ridiculed  the  surgestion  that 
Hitler  and  his  storm  troops  would,  within  a  period  of  a  few 
short  months,  impn.scn  more  than  80.000  German  Jowc  .solely 
be'cause  they  were  non -Aryans,  and  on  the  same  prepo.^terou.s 
grcuiid  infamously  rob  and  persecute  'JO.OOO  ni'ire  of  the  Jew- 
Lsh  race  until  they  ^vould  flee  from  the  fathtriand  in  poverty 
and  rie'-pair  and  become  heartbrok*  n  wanderers  on  the  f.ico 
cf  the  .Mrth.    But  all  this  has  come  to  pai,.s. 

T- n  years  ago  these  tame  minimizers  of  tlie  H.t'.^r  m' :iac3 
would  have  denied  the  charge  that  this  fo*'  to  ali  Christian 
religions  and  hater  of  all  forms  of  worship  of  which  he  is  not 
the  idol,  would  in  a  litti'^  while  invest  a  Nazi  ofRcal  wi;h 
absolute  power  tn  control  p11  church  affairs,  and  would  im- 
pri.s:^n  more  than  700  Protestant  ministers  and  m.or^  than 
8,000  Catholic  priests.  lay  brothers,  and  monk-s  en  chari.Te.s 
such  as  tho.se  of  having  collected  church  funds  withou:  Nazi 
permi;ision  and  having  failed  to  fly  the  swastika  flag.  Yet  all 
tins  has  come  to  pass. 

A  few  yeirs  ago  the.="-e  same  character  witnesses  fnr  th':> 
rapc^cious.  h~adlong  Hitler  would  have  indienpntly  rep"il  d 
th-'  insinuation  that  he  would,  during  the  first  10  m.onths  of 
1938.  felonicu-ly  .^eize  and  hold  more  than  43.CC0  snu.-ire  m.iles 
of  the  territorv  of  other  nations;  ruthlessly  d*  pnve  the  13,- 
OCO.OOO  inhabitants  of  this  area  of  their  libert^y:  and  re- 
monselessly  .^-ub.iect  them  to  the  Nazi  yoke  But  all  this  has 
come  to  pass. 

There  is  no  law  of  peaceful  international  relafion.-h'p  rhaf 
Hitler  has  net  violated:  there  is  no  honorable  international 
opinion  he  has  not  defied;  there  is  no  disservice  to  the  cause 
of  religion  or  liberty  he  has  not  rendered:  there  is  no  ci'- 
raee  against  democracy  he  has  not  perpt  trat»'d:  there  is  no 
lijTX'crisy  he  has  not  practiced;  there  is  no  Ananias  he  has  not 
surpa.ssed. 

If  this  monstrous  paranoir.c  ."^hnuld  win  the  war,  and 
thus  obtain  control  of  Canada  to  the  north  of  us  and  the 
islands  to  the  southeast  cf  us,  listen  for  his  warnini:  thai: 
he  intends  to  set  up  Sudeten  areas  for  those  of  Germnn 
blood  in  Milv.-aukee.  and  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
New  York.  Listen  for  his  warning  that  the  Jews  of  cur 
great  cities  are  distasteful  to  His  Satanic  Majesty  the  Second 
and  that  the  Uni*'^d  States  must  •'liquidate"  ♦hem  or  .-uffer 
the  Nazis'  cannibalistic  fury.  Listen  for  Hitler's  warning 
that  he  will  hold  pleb'scites  in  all  S^a^es  that  have  stib.'-tan- 
tial  German  populations  to  determine  v/hether  they  will 
remain  in  the  Union,  or  become  parts  of  the  Gerrran  R-irh, 

Listen  for  the  warning  that  the  press  of  the  United  States 
must  be  m^uzzled:  that  freedom  of  speech  and  a."=,'-emb'atre 
and  worship  must  be  suppressed;  that  Mein  Kam.pf  must  b*^ 
substituted  for  the  Holy  Bible,  the  sayings  of  Zarathustra 
for  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  blood-curdling  Hitler 
speech  for  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Listen  for  the  warning 
that  every  preacher  or  priest  who  cen.siires  him  or  condemns 
his  infamy  must  be  Imprisoned  or  shot.  Look  and  listen 
for  this  fiendish  persecutor  of  the  righteous,  this  bar- 
barous assassin  of  justice,  this  brutal  hangman  of  liberty. 
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on  come  nenntlf^g  pretext,  or  on  no  prftext  at  nil,  to  wngo 
a  war  again*',  the  United  SUitcn  ti;ai  ^\U  imperil  th«'  hint 
foitr'SM  of  human  freedom  on  the  Kiob*'  If  ihi«  «hou!d 
calamlloufly  overwhelm  the  Ainencan  pf(;ple,  the  errai  Re- 
pubUr  which  hft«,  for  BrneraUoriK,  lx*aiowed  iu>  bl'-v^iriHi  and 
lib  b<juntUi«  upon  the  dwtreefccd  of  every  phi  ion  and  ilic  jxir- 
Bfcuted  of  eveiy  land,  and  txtende-d  th'-  candle  of  hjpe,  and 
tlic  torch  of  inspiration  to  all  the  underprivileged  who  have 
ever  landed  on  its  shores,  would  become' — 

A  schoolboy's  tule, 

The  wonder  ol   an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  will  be  cast  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  not  because  repeal  is  indispensable  to  our  escape 
from  participation  in  the  present  war,  but  because  repeal 
wili  a.ssist  England  and  France  to  survive,  and  continue  to 
stand  as  a  protecting  wall  of  fire  between  the  war-mon- 
gcrmg  Hitlerites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
embargo  is  repealed  or  retained  this  country  will  not  become 
a  participant  in  the  present  European  war.  The  very  gates 
of  Hell  could  not  prevail  upon  this  Congress  to  send  a  single 
American  boy  across  the  ocean  to  fight  in  any  war  or  battle 
between  the  armed  camps  of  foreign  lands. 

It  has  been  repeatedly  insinuated,  if  not  expressly 
charged,  that  tho  prospective  profits  of  our  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  belligerent  nations  would  influence 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  law  and  thereby  help  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war.  These  insinuations  are  both  ungenerous  and  unjust. 
All  who  understand  the  elements  of  political  economy  know 
that  war  is  as  deadly  as  a  destroying  angel  to  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  every  country  that  comes  within  its 
sway.  Those  who  remeniber  the  last  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  know  that  wealth  acquu-ed  by  trafficking  in  im- 
plements of  destruction  is  seldom  if  ever  blessed.  Moth 
and  rust  corrupt  it;  thieves  break  thi-ough  and  steal  it; 
it  takes  the  wings  of  the  morrung  and  flies  away. 

But  there  is  an  infinitely  better  reason  why  some  of  us 
are  opposed  to  war.  For  examiple,  I  have  two  sons  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  immediately  become 
private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  if  this  country  should  go  to  war. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  any  normal  father  that  those 
boys  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life?  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday that  they  were  babies  in  my  arms.  It  seems  but  last 
night  that  they  knelt  beside  me  and  in  the  lisping  accents  of 
childhood  said  their  simple  prayers  so  innocently  and  pa- 
thetically that  they  m.ust  have  been  joyfully  heard  by  the 
angels  around  cur  lather's  throne  in  Heaven.  Will  anyone 
dare  to  disparage  his  love  or  slander  his  affection  for  his  son 
by  intimating  or  believing  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
would  knowingly  and  needlessly  vote  to  cast  his  boy  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  war? 

Let  me  assert  in  language  much  more  eloquent  than  my 
oun  th.at  I  would  today  rather  hear  "the  mystic  trumpeter  of 
dtath's  pale  u^alm"  sourd  the  piti^e.-^.  piercing  blast  that 
would  summon  me  "to  the  tongueless  silence  of  the  voiceless 
dust"  than  unnecessarily  to  cast  a  vote  or  think  a  thought  or 
do  a  de«  d  that  would  ever  send  my  boys  to  vermin-infested 
trenches  to  die  in  un.speakable  agony,  or  to  exist  like  rats  in 
hole.s.  be  blinded  with  shot,  deafened  wiih  shrapnel,  disfigured 
with  shell,  smothered  with  poi;.onou.s  gas,  seared  with  liquid 
fiame.  and  made  hideous,  helpless,  hopeless  cripples  for  the 
rest  of  tlieir  days. 

S.  iiators.  let  me  solemnly  covenant  with  all  of  you  this  aft- 
ernoon that  never  for  any  cause  less  worthy  than  that  of 
saving  the  life  of  this  Nation  or  the  liberty  of  this  Republic 
viJl  my  vote  be  cast  for  any  measure  designed  to  send  my  boys, 
your  txiys.  or  any  other  fathers'  boys  to  war. 

In  spite  of  the  melancholy  warlike  history  of  the  past,  the 
di.=couraging  world-wide  turmoH  of  the  present,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  future,  let  us  have  faith  to  t>elieve 
that  the  demoralizing,  devastating,  unmitigated  curse  of  war 
will  sometime  be  banished  from  this  wicked,  weary  world. 
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Let  Ui  hfjvr  faith  lo  hope  and  bflJrvr  fhnt  n!]  'h"  prrp!e«  of 

th"  earth  will  cv'n.ually  bcrom*'  sn  «lrk,«'n'*d  wuh  bloodshed, 
W)  hoij'lfltd  uiih  ♦.laiU'-ht^-r,  and  ^'!  upp.ilUd  with  d4*iu>lation 
thai  they  will,  w.  ;j  one  accord,  lomokr  th*-  d'-mon  of  haU 
ufi'l  ^v,(  dt  eternal,  itiViolublc  dila^iiincv  lo  the  iverliwllng  Ood 
ol  love. 

Let  us  h-.\e  faith  to  believe  that  .s';metlme  the  Son  o( 
R.ghleou.  nes  wi!;  ii>e  with  healing  in  Ki.s  wiSigs  and  Illu- 
mine every  highway;  that  the  hand*,  ol  the  Infinite  will 
ultimately  make  every  crooked  path  straight;  and  that  the 
pure  white  light  of  the  crucified  Christ  streaming  down 
Iro.m  the  ineffable  throne  of  God  will  at  last  dispel  the  mid- 
night darkness  that  obscures  our  vision,  stays  our  progress, 
and  envelops  our  little  lives;  and  that  the  holy  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding  will  become  the  heritage  of  every 
hum.an  heart  forever  and  forever. 

Our  fathers"  God.  from  out  whose  hand 
Tlie  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
■We  meet   today,  united,   free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee; 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  decade  done. 
And  trx;st  Thee  for  the  coming  one. 

Oh  make  Thou  us,  through  centuries  long. 

In  peace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 

The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 

And  cast  in  .some  diviner  mold. 

Let  eacli  new  decade  ahame  the  old. 


Mr.  VANDENBERG. 

sence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair), 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Mr.  Pre.sident,   I  suggest   the  ab- 

The 


Adams 

Davis 

King 

Rusi^ell 

Andrews 

Donahey 

La  FoUette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Bailey 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Prazier 

Lucas 

Shipstead 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Slattery 

Barkley 

Gerrv 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Bllbo 

Gibson 

McKeilar 

Smith 

Borah 

Gillette 

McNary 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Green 

Maloney 

Taft 

Brown 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thomas.  Okia. 

Bulow 

Guruey 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 
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Hughes 
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Johnson.  Calif. 

Radcliffe 

White 

Danaher 

Joimson,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-two  Senators  havln? 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DANAHER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   DANAHER.     I   yield. 

Mr,  HOLT.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  extracts  from  two  letters  written 
by  Colonel  House  to  President  Wilson  regarding  the  use  of 
the  American  flag,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  Lusitania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

February  5.  1915 1  Our  voj'age  has  about  come  to  a  close.  The 
first  2  days  we  had  summer  seas,  but  Just  after  passing  the  Banks 
a  gale  came  shrieking  down  from  Labrador,  and  It  looked  as 
if  we  might  perihh.  I  have  never  witnessed  so  great  a  storm  at 
sea  It  lasted  for  24  hours,  and  the  Lusitania,  big  as  slie  is,  tossed 
about  like  a  cork  in  the  rapids. 

This  aftcrnorn.  as  we  approached  the  Irish  coast,  the  American 
flag  was  raised  It  created  much  excitement,  and  comment  and 
speculation  ranged  in  every  direction.     •      •      • 

February  6.  1915:  I  found  from  Mr.  Boresford,  Lord  Decles' 
brother,  who  crosssd  with  us.  that  Capcaln  Dow  had  been  greatly 
alarmed  the  night  Ijefore  and  had  ask'-d  him,  Beresford,  to  remain 
with  him  en  the  bridge  all  night.  He  expected  to  be  torpedoed. 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  raising  the  A.mcrican  flag.     I  can  see 
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battleship-  and  bombing  planc^  to  bullrts  and  b:;yonct.-.  Di;r- 
Ine  tho  acquisition  of  this  ex;jerlcnce  the  inventive  cr nius  of 
this  country  w;Il  b'  icviu'ed  and  developed,  n»'W  n:e.<ns  of 
drf'-nsc  v.ill  be  disrcvripd  and  eld  ni'thods  of  vpe'.ling  at- 
tacks will  be  reformed.  Thus,  without  expense  to  the  Amer- 
ican taxraver>.  Amer1f;in  manufartur'^r^;  will  incrru'-i-:'  th^ir 
ability  and  fxpand  their  capacity  to  help  t^-.is  country  make 
its  defense  Imprt  frnable  ae:a:n>t  any  war  that  any  aggressor 
may  waer  aeamst  it  in  days  to  come. 

Pcurth.  thi.-.  Gr.ernmcnt  experimented  \vi*h  embarcc  and 
nrT;.nterci.ursc  laws  from  1794  till  April  14.  1814,  when  th^ 
Lu>t  of  ihein  was  r'^pe'^lfid.  Tlie  opeiation  cf  lhe.«e  laws  waj 
uniformly  injurioiLs  to  cur  ccmnierce.  nur  prosperity,  and  our 
r'-putHtion.  Lalot's  Cyclopedia  of  Political  Science  says  that, 
"Mo.>t  historians  have  denied  to  our  early  embargo  laws 
any  utility  wha'ever."  Future  historians  v«.ill  with  smiilar 
.severity  appra^e  the  exi^•ins  embargo  law.  which,  if  not 
spcfdily  repealed,  may  cau-se  evf  n  greater  injury  to  the  Ameri- 
can pt'ople  than  that  which  was  inflicted  upon  them  by  its 
remolo  progenitor  lhnt  was  rt  pud.ateil  125  year.s  oto. 

Pilth.  the  existing  laW  i.-,  in  irrepressible  conflict  with  the 
policy  of  neutrality  which  this  country  consistently  and  suc- 
rt. Nsfully  pursued  fur  more  than  sixocoie  years  bci:re  19 J5. 
Und<  r  an  antiei.ibarco  policy,  cur  country  v;as  miraculously 
tian^vformed  from  a  va.'^t  wilderness  with  a  sparsely  inhabited, 
pcverty-:,tiick<  ;i  border  intu  the  greatc:>t,  richest,  frec;t,  and 
mn.st  peaceful  Na.ion  on  earth.  The  embargo  mon.^trosity 
V. hith  the  Crn^re  ^;.  v.'ith  the  mc.^t  praiseworthy  intentions 
Lut  the  most  di.^appointins  results,  broueht  forth  4  years  ago 
hao  curtailed  thio  country's  liberty,  diminished  its  proopc-rity, 
and  deprived  thcusai.do  of  V^  toilers  of  their  jobs. 

SiXth.  the  pcrp<tua'iGn  of  the  embargo  law  would  in'.-ite 
reLJiaiion  by  other  nations  and  impel  them  to  prohibit  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  thi^  country  for  defensive  use 
against  apeiressjrs.  such  as  those  who  have  despo.led  Poland 
and  drenched  its  soil  wiih  bl'od.  Thu-<  the  embargo  prospec- 
tivtly  Imperils  the  security  of  the  American  people.  Ficm 
ihi.>  particular  point  of  view,  the  eminent  Secretary  of  State. 
Hon,  Robert  lansinR;.  in  1915  made  an  admirable  and  un- 
answerable argument  m  favor  of  uniimitod  commerce  in  arms 
which  was  recently  quoted  with  approval  by  the  able  former 
Secretary  of  State.  Kon.  Henry  L.  Stimson.  as  follows: 

The  United  States,  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic,  advocated 
fiTid  pra;-tu-ed  urir.-s'rictcd  trnd  •  In  arms  and  military  ?Mppl'.o«. 
becai:,-e  It  had  ne-  cr  been  the  poilcy  of  the  Nation  to  maintain  In 
Time  of  peaic  ;i  l.tnre  military  e.-t;iblishment  or  stores  of  arms  and 
amnuinition  si!?'.nf"t  to  repel  in\aslon  by  a  well-oquipped  and 
pc'*tTiuJ  enemy.  anJ  in  ronsequence  the  United  Stut-^s  •*ciuld  in  the 
evei'.t  ■"f  attack  by  a  foreucu  power  be  at  the  outset  of  the  war  serl- 
oiisy  If  not  lataily  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  of  the  means  to  produce  them  In  stifficient  quantities  to 
supply  the  roquirements  of  national  defense.  The  Unit':'d  States  has 
always  depended  upon  rlie  rlf;ht  and  power  to  purchas.'  arms  and 
ammunition  from  neutral  na'lons  In  case  cf  foreign  attack  This 
rlKht,  which  it  clalm.s  for  itself.  It  cannot  deny  to  otliers.  A  Tiation 
whose  policy  It  is  to  rely  upon  international  Ju^t!ce  to  preserve  its 
pclitical  and  temtoriai  integrity  might  become  the  prey  of  an 
a§yri.'=.s:ve  nation  who"-  policy  and  practlre  it  is  to  increa^^e  its  mili- 
tary -trength  dunnvj  times  of  peace  witli  the  design  of  conc;ues', 
vmlc-s  the  nation  attacked  could,  idtPT  war  had  been  declared,  go 
Into  thp  market.s  of  the  vorld  and  purchase  the  means  to  defend 
Itsj'.f  agaiiiSt  the  a,^-^res;er.  The  contrary  pcllcy  would  compel 
every  nation  to  have  m  readiness  a:  all  times  ?ufficlent  munitions  cf 
w,ir  to  meet  any  emer^::ency  which  miTht  ar.se.  pnd  to  •  •  • 
maintain  esrabllshmci.t^  for  the  manuiacture  '--i  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion sufflclent  to  ,~i,[  p'y  tlie  need.s  of  its  military  and  naval  forces 
throu£;hout  the  procresji  f<f  the  war  The  application  of  thi-^  tlieory 
would  re«ni!t  m  evf.'v  natu  ii  becomlns:  an  armed  camp,  reiidy  to 
ret-ift  argrei>slcn  and  tempted  to  employ  force  In  a*sertinp  its  rights 
rather  than  app<"i'l  *o  reasem  and  Justice  for  the  settlement  cf 
mtcrn.itior.al  d^.^putcc 

Seventh,  my  personal  supreme  reason  for  supportinp  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  lies  in  my  sincere,  distressing  belief 
that  if  Hitler  should  decisively  win  this  war  he  would,  within 
5  years,  with  a  military  machine  that  probably  no  human 
po'.ver  could  resist,  wage  war  against  the  United  States. 

This  cold,  calculating  racketeer  thoroughly  prepared  for 
this  conflict  before  he  started  it.  While  he  was  arming 
for  war  EIngland  and  France  were  preparing  for  peace.  They 
consequently  have  much  greater  need  than  the  Nazis  have 
for  American  munitions  and  arms.    Without  repeal  the  Allies 


cannot  obtain  cur  military  supplies;   without  such  supplies 

the  Allies  might  bo  defeated.     Victory  fur  tht^  Hitlerites  in 

the   present   war  would   mean   that   the   Biitish   Navy,   the 

French  Arm.y,   the  Dominion  of  Canada — our  best   cf   good 

neiiihbors — and  the  Bniisli  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  som.e 

of    v.h:ch    by    aeronauiical    scale    are    only    a    stone    throw 

from  the  norida  coa.'^t  and  only  two  s'cnc  throus  from  the 

Panama  Canal,  would  all  come  und".  Hitler's  control.     With 

Encland  and  France  reduc:^d  to  impo'rnt  puppet  Nazi  spates, 

with  Cnada  transformed  into  an  armed  camp  of  Hitlerites, 

With  a  Sie::fried  line  on  our  northern  border  from  ocean  to 

I   ocean,  with  the  British  We/t  Indies  converted  into  bas<.\s  for 

"Nazi  aerial  and  naval  operations  aeainst  Ani»  rica.  and  with 

no  other  democracy  in  the  world  to  lend  us  aid.  the  Unittd 

S'ates  would  be  in  constant  dantier  cf  an  ordeal  such  as  that 

I   through  which  devastated  Poland  has  just  passed. 

I       One  cannot  be  unmindful  of  thp  fact  that  tzrcat  Americans, 

I  of  profound  wisdom  and  wide  experience,  have  .'■cofTed  the 

'   sup-e^tion  that   the  d:aboI:cal  Hitler  would,  in  any  circum- 

'   starres,  ever  attack  the  United  States.     A  decade  ago  tliese 

same   grn'l'inen   would   have   rirl  cu'.i^d   the   suggestion   that 

Hitler  and  liis  storm  troops  would,  wi'hin  a  period  of  a  few 

short  months,  ipiprism  more  than  80,000  G'^rman  J'-'W=  solely 

because  they  v-.-<^v  non-Aryans,  and  on  the  san'ie  prepo.-tercii.s 

ground  infameiir-ly  rob  and  por.--ecut(   L'O.OGO  ninrt  of  the  Jew- 

j   i.sh  race  until  th^y  would  flee  from  the  latheriand  in  poverty 

'   and  de'-pair  and  become  heaitbrokin  wanderers  on  the  face 

cf  the  earth.    But  all  this  has  come  to  pass. 

T-'n  years  a^o  these  same  minimizers  of  the  H.tler  mrnace 
j  would  have  df'oied  the  charge  that  this  fo^^-  to  ali  ChriMian 
I  religions  and  hater  of  all  forms  of  worship  of  which  he  is  not 
I  the  idol,  would  in  a  littip  while  invest  a  Nazi  ofRc  al  wi:h 
!  absolute  p^wer  to  control  vU  church  atfairs,  and  would  im- 
;  prison  more  than  TOO  Protestant  ministers  and  mor-:^  than 
!  8,000  Catholic  priests,  lay  brothers,  and  monks  'n  charLies 
j  such  as  those  of  having  collected  church  funds  without  Nazi 
I  p<^rmisiion  and  having  failed  to  fly  the  swastika  flag.  Yet  all 
I   this  has  come  to  pass. 

I       A  few  yp'irs  ago  the.se  same  character  witnesses  for  th'^ 

j   rapacious.  h:ac!long  Hitler  would  have  indienpntly  repeil  d 

th-  insinuation  that  he  would,  during  the  first   10  m.nnfhs  nf 

1938,  feloniciL^ly  seize  and  hold  m.ore  than  43,CC0  square  m.iles 

'   of  the  territory  of  other  nations;  ruthlessly  d*  prive  the  13,- 

OCO.OOO   inhabitants   cf    this   area  of   their   liberty:    and    re- 

I   morselessly  subject  them  to  the  Nazi  yoke.    But  all  thi.^  ha.s 

come  to  pass. 

There  is  no  law  of  peaceful  international  relationship  that 
Hitler  has  not  violated:  there  is  no  honorable  international 
opinion  he  has  not  dtfl^^d;  there  is  no  disservce  to  the  cause 
'  of  religion  or  liberty  he  has  not  rendered:  there  is  no  cu'- 
rase  against  democracy  he  has  not  perpetrat'd:  there  is  no 
hjrTx^crisy  he  has  not  practiced;  there  is  no  Ananias  he  has  not 
surpassed. 

If  this  monstrous  paranoiac  shotjld  win  tho  wai',  and 
thus  obtain  control  of  Canada  to  the  north  of  us  and  the 
islands  to  the  southr-ast  of  us.  listen  for  his  warnincr  that 
he  intends  to  set  up  Sudf>ten  areas  for  tho-e  cf  Gorman 
blood  in  Milwaukee,  and  St.  Louis,  and  San  Francisco,  and 
i  New  York.  Listen  for  his  warninc:  that  the  Jews  of  cur 
great  citiCs  are  distasteful  to  His  Satanic  Majesty  the  Second 
and  that  the  Uni'-:d  States  must  "iiquidate"  ^h^m  or  suffer 
thp  Nazis'  cannibalistic  fury.  Listen  for  Hitler's  wnrnini: 
that  he  will  hold  pleb'scites  in  all  States  that  have  substan- 
tial German  populations  to  determine  v.-heiher  they  will 
I  remain  in  the  Union,  or  become  parts  of  the  Gorn-an  R'Mrh. 
I  Listen  for  the  warning  that  the  press  of  the  Uni:ed  States 
must  be  muzzled;  that  freedom  of  speech  and  a.'^remb'a'vo 
and  worship  must  be  suppressed;  that  Mein  Kam.pf  must  bo 
substituted  for  the  Holy  Bible,  the  saj-in^rs  of  Zarathustra 
for  the  Ten  Commandments  and  a  blood-curdling  Hitler 
speech  for  the  Serm.on  on  the  Mount.  Listen  for  the  warninfr 
that  every  preacher  or  priest  who  cen.'=;ures  him  or  condemns 
his  infamy  must  be  imprisoned  or  shot.  Look  and  listen 
for  this  fiendish  persecutor  of  the  righteous,  this  bar- 
barous assassin  of  justice,  this  brutal  hangman  of  Uberty, 
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on  some  senseless  pretext,  or  on  no  pretext  at  ali,  ^x>  wage 
a  war  against,  the  United  States  tiiat  will  imperil  the  last 
fortress  of  human  freedom  on  the  globe,  if  this  should 
calamitously  overwhelm  the  American  people,  the  great  Re- 
public which  has,  for  generations,  bestowed  its  blessings  and 
its  bounties  upon  the  distressed  of  every  nation  and  the  per- 
secuted of  every  land,  and  extended  the  candle  of  hope,  and 
the  torch  of  inspiration  to  all  the  underprivileged  who  have 
ever  landed  on  its  shores,  would  become — 

A  schoolboy's  tale. 

The   wonder  of    an  hour. 

Mr.  President,  my  vote  will  be  cast  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  not  because  repeal  is  indispensable  to  our  escape 
from  participation  in  the  present  war.  but  because  repeal 
will  assist  England  and  France  to  survive,  and  continue  to 
stand  as  a  protecting  wall  of  fire  between  the  war-mon- 
gering  Hitlerites  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  peace-loving 
people  of  the  United  States  on  the  other.  Whether  the 
embargo  is  repealed  or  retained,  this  country  will  not  become 
a  participant  in  the  present  European  war.  The  very  gates 
of  Hell  could  not  prevail  upon  this  Congress  to  send  a  single 
American  boy  across  the  ocean  to  fight  in  any  war  or  battle 
between  the  armed  camps  of  foreign  lands. 

It  hsu-^  been  repeatedly  insinuated,  if  not  expressly 
charged,  that  the  prospective  profits  of  our  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  belligerent  nations  would  influence 
some  Members  of  the  Senate  to  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  law  and  thereby  help  to  plunge  this  country  into 
war.  These  insinuations  are  both  ungeneious  and  unjust. 
All  who  understand  the  elements  of  political  economy  know 
that  war  is  as  deadly  as  a  destroying  angel  to  the  perma- 
nent prosperity  of  every  country  that  comes  within  its 
sway.  Those  who  remember  the  last  World  War  and  its 
aftermath  know  that  wealth  acquired  by  trafficking  in  im- 
plements of  destruction  is  seldom  if  ever  blessed.  Moth 
and  rust  corrupt  it;  thieves  break  thi'ough  and  steal  it; 
it  takes  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  flies  away. 

But  there  is  an  infinitely  better  reason  why  some  of  us 
are  opposed  to  war.  For  example,  I  have  two  sons  who,  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events,  would  immediately  become 
private  soldiers  in  the  ranks  if  this  country  should  go  to  war. 
Is  it  necessary  for  me  to  tell  any  normal  father  that  those 
boys  are  dearer  to  me  than  my  own  life?  It  seems  but  yes- 
terday that  they  were  babies  in  my  arms.  It  seems  but  last 
night  that  they  knelt  beside  me  and  in  the  lisping  accents  of 
childhood  said  their  simple  prayers  so  innocently  and  pa- 
thetically that  they  m.ust  have  been  joyfully  heard  by  the 
angels  around  cur  Father's  throne  in  Heaven.  Will  anyone 
dare  to  disparage  his  love  or  slander  his  affection  for  his  son 
by  intimating  or  believing  that  any  Member  of  this  body 
would  knowingly  and  needlessly  vote  to  cast  his  boy  into  the 
fiery  furnace  of  war? 

Let  me  assert  in  languaee  much  more  eloquent  than  my 
ow-n  that  I  would  today  rather  hear  "the  mystic  trumpeter  of 
di  ath's  pale  lealm"  sound  the  pitiic:--.  piercing  blast  that 
would  summon  me  "to  the  tcnrrueless  silence  of  the  voiceless 
dust"  than  unnecessarily  to  ca>t  a  vote  or  think  a  thought  or 
do  a  deed  that  would  ever  send  my  boys  to  vermm-infested 
trenches  to  die  in  un.speakable  agony,  or  to  exist  like  rats  in 
hok>.  be  blinded  with  shot,  deafened  with  shrapnel,  disfigured 
with  shell,  smothered  with  poisonous  gas,  seared  with  liquid 
Rame.  and  made  hideous,  helpleis,  hopeless  cripples  for  the 
rest  of  tlioir  days. 

Senators,  let  me  solemnly  covenant  with  all  of  you  this  aft- 
ernoon that  never  for  any  cause  less  worthy  than  that  of 
saving  tlie  life  of  this  Nation  or  the  liberty  of  this  Republic 
will  my  vote  be  cast  for  any  measure  designed  to  send  my  boys, 
your  boys,  or  any  other  fathers'  boys  to  war. 

In  spite  of  the  melancholy  warlike  history  of  the  past,  the 
discouraging  world-wide  turmoU  of  the  present,  and  the 
gloomy  prospects  for  the  future,  let  us  have  faith  to  believe 
that  the  demoralizing,  devastating,  unmitigated  curse  of  war 
will  sometime  be  banished  from  this  wicked,  weary  world. 
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Let  us  have  faith  to  hope  and  believe  that  all  the  peoples  of 
the  earth  will  eveniually  become  so  sickened  with  bloodshed, 
so  horrified  with  slaughter,  and  so  appalled  with  desolatioii 
tliat  they  will,  with  one  accord,  forsake  the  demon  of  hate 
and  swear  eternal,  inviolable  allegiance  to  the  everlasting  God 
cf  love. 

Let  us  have  faith  to  believe  that  sometime  the  Son  of 
Righteousness  will  rise  with  healing  in  His  wings  and  illu- 
mine every  highway;  that  the  hands  ol  the  infinite  will 
ultimately  make  every  crooked  path  straight;  and  that  the 
pure  white  light  of  the  crucified  Christ  streaming  down 
from  the  ineffable  throne  of  God  will  at  last  dispel  the  mid- 
night darkness  that  obscures  our  vision,  stays  our  progress, 
and  envelops  our  little  lives;  and  that  the  holy  peace  that 
passeth  all  understanding  will  become  the  heritage  of  every 
hum.an  heart  forever  and  forever. 

Otir  fathers'  God,  from  out  whose  hand 
The  centuries  fall  like  grains  of  sand, 
We  meet  today,  united,  free. 
And  loyal  to  our  land  and  Thee; 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  decade  done. 
And  trust  Thee  for  the  coming  one. 

Oh  make  Thou  us.  through  centuries  long. 

In  i>eace  secure,  in  justice  strong; 

Around  our  gift  of  freedom  draw 

The  safeguards  of  Thy  righteous  law; 

And  cast  in  some  diviner  mold. 

Let  each  new  decade  shame  the  old. 

Mr.  VANI>ENBERG.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Lee  in  the  chair).  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adams 

Davis 

King 

Russell 

Andrews 

Donahey 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Austin 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwellenbach 

Bailey 

Eniender 

Lodge 

Sheppard 

Bankhoad 

Prazier 

Lucas 

Shipstead 

Barbour 

George 

Limdeen 

Siattery 

Barkley 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Smathers 

Bllbo 

Gibson 

McKellar 

Smith 

Borah 

Gillette 

McNary 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Green 

Maloney 

Taft 

Brown 

Guffey 

Mead 

Thomas.  OUa. 

Bulow 

Gurney 

Miller 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Hale 

Mlnton 

To  bey 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Murray 

Townsend 

Byrnes 

Hatch 

Neely 

Truman 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norrls 

Tydings 

Caraway 

Herring 

Nye 

Vandenberg 

Chandler 

Hill 

0"M?honey 

Van  Nuys 

Chavez 

Hoi  man 

Overton 

Wagner 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Walsh 

Clark.  Mo. 

Hughes 

Pittman 

Wheeler 

Con  nail  y 

Johnson.  Calif. 

RadclilTe 

White 

Danaher 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-two  Senators  having 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DANAHER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   DANAHER.     I   yield. 

Mr.  HOLT,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  extracts  from  two  letters  written 
by  Colonel  House  to  President  Wilson  regarding  the  use  of 
the  American  flag,  one  of  them  referring  to  the  Lusitania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

February  5.  1915:  Our  voyage  has  about  come  to  a  close.  The 
first  2  days  we  had  summer  seas,  but  Just  after  passing  the  Banks 
a  gale  came  shrieking  down  from  Labrador,  and  it  looked  as 
If  wt  might  perish.  I  have  never  witnes.'^d  so  great  a  storm  at 
sea.  It  lasted  for  24  hours,  and  the  Lusitania.  big  as  she  is.  tossed 
about  like  a  cork  in  the  rapids. 

This  aftprnorn.  as  we  approached  the  Irish  coast,  the  American 
fing  was  raised  It  created  much  excitement,  and  comment  and 
speculation  ranged  in  every  direction.     •      •      • 

February  6,  1915:  I  found  from  Mr,  Br-resford.  Lord  Decles* 
brother,  who  cross-d  with  us.  that  Captain  Dow  had  been  greatly 
alarmed  the  lUght  Ijefore  and  had  asked  him.  Beresford,  to  remain 
with  him  en  the  bridge  all  night.  He  expected  to  be  torpedoed, 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  raising  the  American  flag.     I  can  see 
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manv  pa«slhlp  rompllcatlons  nrislr.^  from  this  Incident.  Every 
iipwspa|)er  !n  L<jr!(iori  has  asked  nie  .ibout  it.  taut,  fortunately. 
I  u,!^  not  an  evf*;tnr.s,s  to  it  and  ha\t'  been  able  to  say  that  I 
(  i.lv  Knew  It  from  hearsay  (Intimate  Pap'-rs  of  Colonel  Hou.se. 
American  Fla?  o::  thf  Lusita'tia.  p    361  i 

Mr.  DANAHER  obtained   the   floor. 

Mr.  TYUINCS  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Cdnnocticut    Vickl.' 

Mr.  DANAHER      I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  have  ju^i  received  copy  of  a  message 
dflivertd  tn  a  .•-P' c.al  ;^Po;-ion  cf  the  Si  cond  .Natu^nal  Assem- 
bly of  the  Phil.ppine  Cummonweaith.  iDy  Pre.sident  Quezon. 
recoir.nu'ndin«  that  the  Philippine  GovfiiiiT^j  nt  pledge  its 
loyalty  lo  our  Government  in  all  of  it.s  foreign  undertak- 
iHR-.  in  the  prf^r.rnt  emeieency.  I  a.'rk  that  the  mes.-.age  be 
pnn'i-d  in  the  Rec(;rd  at  thi>  point  cf  my  remark.^;. 

Til,    PRESIDING  OFFICER.     I.>  th-re  objection? 

There  being  no  (.bjection.  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
piinitd  in  the  Recohd.  a.s  follows; 

Follow;n.'  in-'-sa^e  dellverrd  by  Prrskient  Quezon  to  special  session. 
Sect  nd  Nauci.al  A-sonibiy.  G  \>    in  .  Tu^-.aay.  Manila  time 

'CitntUmen  of  rhe  Nat:o!]al  A.s-en;b;y  fir  thi>  .second  time  in  the 
history  of  'jur  reliMf n.s  wi'h  the  United  Statt.s  we  are  facln'^  the 
prim  realities  of  a  \>.nr  between  nat>rn.s  m  •.vhicli  the  lives  of  miU'ons 
cf  nif-n  arv  invclvid  and  the  fate  of  rivit;/,»non  itself  h.int;.s  in  the 
balance  I  dare  say  that  none  of  the'o  who  went  through  the 
stir;  i!.e  days  of  the  World  War  ever  .-ii.- pertod  that  he  woe.ld  live 
Irne  enonph  to  sie  reenar'^ed  that  greitest  of  h\m~.an  tragedies 
Peoples  ih<>  'Aorld  i  ver  .  herished  the  thouiiht  that  they  were  emerg- 
ing ircm  the  wake  of  that  v;reat  holocaust  int.-  .in  era  of  everlasting 
peace  Unhappiiy  subs-eciU'^nt  events  did  net  fulfil  the  fervent  hopes 
nr.d  just  « .\p<  rta* ..  i;<  of  men  of  iiood  will 

"Durlni?  the  World  War  the  ijcAernment  and  p»ople  of  the  Philip- 
pines had  occa.sion  to  demonstrate  both  in  weds  and  in  action, 
th  :r  loy;'lty  to  the  Unit-d  States  But  th^'n  nn  .\mer!can  Governor 
Gen.tral  wa.s  at  the  helm  of  our  •.'.overnniint  New  \vc  have  a  Chief 
E.yi-i-utive  of  our  own  and  a  government  tstabU.-hcd  in  accordance 
with  a  constitution  adopted  by  cur  own  people.  Not  only  is  the 
leei!)lature  exclusi-.ply  in  tho  hands  of  F  lipmos  but  so  are  tlie 
executive  and  Judu  lal  branches  of  the  t;o\ernnient 

"At  prest-nt  .\n-i-ni-a  is  fortunately  at  pea..e  w.th  tlie  ro.st  cf  th>^ 
world  including  'h-  i^.ations  now  at  war.  In  conseqitvnce.  we  find 
ours»  Ives  in  a  sinira.''ly  f&VL;raH-;>  =iruation  As  a  neutral  power, 
h(  wp\er  America  la*  certain  nhl'c;atioi:s  to  [vrform  not  only  in  the 
cGt'.tiiiont.il  I  nitfd  States  but  m  the  Pln'.ipp.nes  fvs  well  It  b<hocves 
us  therffore.  to  assure  the  Govcn  mtnt  o!  the  fnitcd  Sta'es  of  our 
kyalt\-  and  devotion,  which  ha\e  i;rown  e\en  deeper  and  5tr'>nc;er  in 
the  per'-pective  of  tht-  many  years  of  unellish  American  endeavor  to 
frcrve  th-  best  int'retts  of  the  Filipmo  peopl.v  In  lhi3  critical 
moment  I  wish  ai-ain  to  pledge  to  Animca.  m  behalf  cf  our  people, 
cur  unst.nted  Icyal'v  and  our  fulUst  coopcra''icn  In  the  promotion 
of  the  ideals  of  Justice  and  liberty  .md  m  the  fafcguarding  of  the 
lemtim.at  .>  rights  and  Intercst.s  of  both  the  United  States  ai.d  the 
I'h  lippin:s 

"We  want  the  Go-i  rnmeiif  and  people  of  the  United  S'ates  to  feel 
that  we  are  bound  to  thetn  not  mtiriy  by  the  pres<  ncv  of  the  Ameri- 
can flan  in  oiir  tomtry  but  by  the  nobler  and  stroner  ties  of  grati- 
tude and  affection  bonds  ot  .sentiment  thu'  a'e  born  of  the 
human  heart  and  \w4i.  h  tran.sicnd  the  obluattons  cf  a'U'giance 
inipi.ed  m  the  presen:  e  of  that  rlaT.  Our  loyalty  tj  the  United  States 
Is  rootetl  tn  sometluivj  more  p-rmanent  somfthin;;  more  lastin;;; 
than  leaal  or  politioal  relationship  Our  loyalty  is  built  on  faith— 
faith  tn  the  sense  of  fairness  and  lusitce  of  the  Ameiicmi  people 
faith  in  the  s^reat  principles  a:.d  idei.ls  fur  which  the  Stars  and 
Str:f>^s  proudly  wave  over  land  and  .sea.  over  a  free  and  happy 
people 

■■Our  loyalty  to  the  great  American  Nation  is  btit  the  fruit  of  hir 
nHrti.stic  policy  in  dealing:  with  ■  ur  peopl  ■  a  prlicy  wl.ich  las  been 
characteri.vd  by  fusfice  and  cood  will  and  by  both  mora!  an-ii  r-.ate- 
ilal  assistnn'-e  That  icvalty  I  jin  -ure.  wil  outlive  the  ^^ overt  icnty 
oi  the  United  St.ites  over  our  tountiy.  and  will  attest  for  all  time 
the  moral  grandeur  of  America  and  the  vntuality  of  her  free 
Uisf  Ittitims 

"Getitlemen  of  the  Na'ional  As.sc:r.bly  v.-e  are  ccnfrcnting  a  sittia- 
tlon  v.hi'h  demands  the  ereroise  of  prudence  and  foresipht  We 
mu='  be  ahve  to  the  pToblens  which  may  ..r-so  at  any  moment  We 
nn.s*  be  ready  to  cix^perate  wrh  America  and  to  protect  the  interests 
cf  our  people.  With  this  end  m  view.  I  havj  come  to  you  to  ask 
lh.1t  necessary  and  acleqtiate  le^-lslation  be  pass-d  to  empower  this 
gcvtrnment  to  meet  any  emcigency  thai  may  ari.-e. 

"M.^NrtL  L    Quezon. ■■ 

Mr.  H.\LE.     Mr.  President 

Mr,  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  IL\LE.  I  thank  the  Senatur  from  Connecticut  for 
yielding  to  me.  I  wiih  briefly  to  stale  my  position  en  the 
repeal  cf  the  embargo  en  arms  as  provided  in  the  joirit  reso- 
lution now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  m  the  course  of  the  debate  I  think  every 
Senator  has  stressed  the  point  that  whatever  action  we  take 


on  this  legislation  should  be  for  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  regardless  of  lt,s  effect  on  any  other  country  in 
the  world.     To  this  I  sub.>cr;be. 

Also  I  think  that  nearly  every  Senator  ha.s  taken  th.e 
ground  that,  whatever  we  do.  we  niust  not  tnter  the  wtir  our- 
selves, and  imder  no  cirrumi-tances  must  we  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  where  we  shall  have  to  send  our  trooixs  abroad. 
To  this  I  also  subscribe. 

Tho  siiuation  abroad  is  this:  England  and  France  are 
fighting  with  their  backs  to  tlic  wall  again.'!  the  heavily 
armed  and  dtspci-atc  German  Nation.  Whether  Germany  is 
to  have  the  military  aid  of  Ru.-..:a  and  Italy  i.s  uncertain. 
Time  and  events  will  h.ave  to  divtlop  that  situation. 

Wo  ha\e  on  our  statute  bo'.ks  a  law  which,  as  events 
have  turned  cut.  discriminates  heavily  against  the  Allies  and 
is  thereby  of  manifest  assistance  to  Germany.  In  spite  cf 
the  fart  that  before  war  was  declared  an  attem.pt  was  made 
to  cliange  and  modify  this  law,  no  such  change  had  been 
made  wliin  hostilities  actually  started.  It  i.s  unfoitunate 
that  the  matter  was  not  pressed  for  settlement  durint;  th.j 
early  part  of  the  session  last  winter,  when  the  Congress  rari  ly 
."^at  more  than  2  days  a  week.  Had  it  been  so  pressed,  the 
question  cculd  undjub*edly  have  boen  settled  before  hostilities 
actually  commenced.  The  effect  of  repealing  the  embargo  at 
the  present  time  i.^  interpreted  by  the  opponents  cf  the  Pitt- 
man  m^easure  as  an  ur.neutral  ac;  on  cur  part,  and  a  first  step 
toward  entering  th?  war. 

Mr.  Presiden',  thcu.gh  I  voted  for  the  present  neu'ral'ty 
law,  I  wish  that  we  had  no  neu'rality  law  on  our  statute 
bock"=,  that  we  were  free  to  act  under  international  law  with 
the  knowledge  that  tho  terms  of  international  law  would  b? 
observed  by  all  nations  concerned  in  the  war.  iind  that  we 
could  rely  upon  its  pro'.'i^ions  in  mapping  our  course  in  the 
present  emergency.  Unfortunately,  such  is  not  the  case 
International  law  at  the  preseiit  time  seems  to  be  in  the  d.s- 
card.  Whether  or  not  the  rem.oval  of  the  enibargo  is  an 
unneutral  act  under  international  law  I  am  not  familiar 
enough  with  the  precedents  to  be  able  to  determine,  nor  do  I 
attach  any  great  importance  to  the  determination  of  the 
Question. 

There  are  two  things  tha*  can  eet  us  into  war.  One  i^^  a 
declaration  of  war  on  our  part,  and  the  only  tribunal  wh;ch 
can  make  such  a  declaration  is  the  Congress  of  the  I.'nr<d 
States,  Has  any  Senator  en  either  side  cf  this  Chamber 
ever  intimated  that  he  would  vote  to  plunge  this  country 
into  war?  If  so,  I  have  not  heard  it:  and  there  will  have  to 
be  a  mighty  change  in  the  .sentiment  ci  the  people  of  th:s 
country  before  this  body  declares  war.  The  other  thing  that 
can  get  us  into  a  war  is  a  declaration  of  war  against  us. 

The  dancer  of  anyone  mak.ng  war  on  us  for  a  breach  of 
iieirrality  in  the  present  war  is  ml.  The  last  th:ne  in  the 
world  that  Germany  wants  is  to  have  the  United  States 
turn  her  manpower  into  the  present  confl'ct.  We  took  a 
larg-'  part  in  brin;;;ng  to  a  clost-  (>ne  war  in  Europe,  and  no 
opponent  uould  ever  want  us  called  upon  to  help  finish 
anoih.er. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  about  the  futility  of 
our  entering  the  last  war.  We  kept  out  of  it  as  long  as  we 
could,  but  wht'n  we  finally  did  enter,  we  certainly  contrib- 
uted m.atenaliy  to  brmginc  the  war  to  an  ei'.d.  and  to  wip- 
ing out,  at  least  for  the  time  beinsr,  the  then  existing  Ger- 
man menace.  That  an  unfortunate  peace  was  concluded  by 
the  p-aee  negotiators  when  the  war  was  over,  and  that  our 
Allies  did  not  take  sufTi'-iently  strineent  steps  to  keep  down 
the  German  menace  for  the  future,  was  not  our  fault.  We 
did  our  part  to  the  full,  and  cur  achievement  in  Iho  .sheit 
time  that  we  were  in  the  war  was  ama?:inc.  I  am  very 
proud  of  that  achievement,  and  at  lea.st  we  accomplished  one 
result  which  is  of  immediate  importance  to  us  at  the  present 
timei  We  proved  that  no  n.ition  can  with  impunity  mak-' 
war  on  the  United  States.  The  showing  we  made  in  that 
war  is  a  powerful  safeguard  to  us  m  the  present  European 
conflict. 

As  I  have  said.  England  and  Prance  have  their  backs  to 
the  wall.  Whether  they  can  overcome  Germany,  who  may 
or  may  not  have   the  military  cooperation  of   Ru.ssia   and 
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Italy,  no  one  can  foretell:  but  it  Is  not  difficult  to  foretell 
what  will  happen  if  they  are  beaten,  so  far  as  this  country 
is  concerned.  The  next  step  of  the  victorious  totalitarian 
powers,  in  my  judgment,  would  be  against  us.  either  through 
a  direct  attack  or  through  an  encroachment  on  our  South 
American  neighbors.  With  the  British  and  French  Fleets  in 
the  hands  of  the  enemy,  as  in  case  of  complete  defeat  they 
very  probably  would  be,  we  would  fa^'e  a  v«Ty  desperate  sit- 
uation in  this  country.  Without  allies  other  than  the  na- 
tion.^ in  tliis  hemisphere,  wc.  the  most  tempting  prize  in  the 
world,  might  well  have  to  face  the  combined  totalitarian 
strength  of  the  world,  with  the  combined  navies  of  the  out- 
side world  at  their  disposal.  There,  to  my  mind,  lies  the  real 
danger  of  our  getting  into  a  war.  Such  a  proposition  may 
seem  fantastic.  It  may  well  be  that  if  the  Allies  cannot  win. 
they  can  at  least  fight  a  war  of  attrition  which  will  be  incon- 
clusive. I  certainly  hope  so.  But  they  will  need  all  the 
help  they  can  get  to  do  this,  and  whatever  we  can  do  to  help 
them,  short  of  going  into  the  war  ourselves,  I  believe  we  most 
certainly  should  do.  The  removal  of  the  embargo  will  give 
them  new  heart  and  may  give  them  just  the  added  strength 
that  they  need.  It  may  through  the  threat  of  future  retali- 
atif  n  save  the  civilian  populations  of  France  and  Great  Brit- 
am — yes,  and  of  Germany,  too — from  threatened  air  at- 
tack. If  Germany  is  marking  time  until  our  people  take 
action,  can  it  be  for  any  other  reason  than  that  she  hopes  the 
embargo  will  be  retained?  With  the  embargo  removed,  she 
would  almost  certainly  meet  with  retaliation  in  the  future 
should  she  launch  her  full  vicious  air  attack  on  the  civilian 
populations  of  the  Allies.  With  the  present  law  sustained 
she  can  launch  it  with  impunity. 

We  deplore  having  it  said  that  planes  manufactured  in 
America  were  use  to  bomb  innocent  civilians.  Are  we  going 
to  feel  any  the  more  comfortable  when  it  is  said  that  had 
we  furnished  the  Allies  with  bombing  planes  there  probably 
would  have  been  no  such  bombardment? 

Believing  that  the  removal  of  the  embargo  will  not  be  a 
step  to  force  us  into  war,  believing  that  its  removal  will 
be  of  manifest  assistance  to  England  and  France,  two 
countries  wha=e  welfaie  is  of  very  great  importance  to  us, 
in  their  struggle  against  a  country  whose  present  govern- 
ment and  that  government's  aims  are,  I  believe,  a  direct 
menace  to  us,  I  shall  certainly  vote  for  the  removal  of  the 
embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Piesident,  at  the  cutset  I  had  the 
floor  and  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Halej. 
I  now  ask  that  I  may  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  that  my  pro- 
po.sed  amendment  A  be  read  first. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
read  by  the  clerk. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  10,  it  is  proposed  to 
strike  cut  the  word  "the"  and  to  insert  the  following: 

Provided.  That  no  ruch  license  shall  be  issued  under  any  cir- 
cumstances for  the  export  of  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers; 
niu.'-tard  gas.  pho.geiie,  or  any  cf  the  poison  ga^es  li.sted  in  Cate- 
g^rv  VI,  Proclamation  2237.  promulgated  by  the  President  May  1, 
1937. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  submitted  the 
amendment  which  the  clerk  has  just  read  in  the  names  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Van3ENBerg]. 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be  to  add  the  proviso  to 
section  12  (d>.  In  that  section,  as  will  be  perceived,  no 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  may  be  exported 
to  any  nation  named  in  the  proclantaticn  unless  a  license 
shall  fir.st  have  been  issued.  The  effect  of  the  proposed 
am.cndment  would  be  to  forbid  the  issuance  of  any  such 
license  under  any  circumstances  for  the  export  of  Livens 
projectors  and  flame  throwers,  or  mustard  gas  or  phosgene 
cr  any  of  the  other  poison  gases  which  were  listed  by  the 
President  in  his  prcclamaticn  of  May  1.  1937. 

The  amendment  is  in  line  with  the  declared  policy  of  the 
United  States  Government  over  the  period  of  a  great  many 
years  with  reference  to  the  use  of  poison  gases  in  warfare. 


\^Tiether  they  be  poison  gases  or  chemicals,  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  has  taken  a  definite  position  againsl 
their  use. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  they  are  the  types  of  offensive 
weapon  which  have  stricken  terror  into  the  civilian  popula- 
tions of  the  warring  nations  in  Europe.  There  is  no  one  of 
us  who  is  not  fully  familiar  with  the  photographic  repro- 
ductions showing  men.  women,  and  children  in  all  those 
countries  going  abcu*  the  streets  carrying  gas  masks.  The 
people  of  the  United  States  do  not,  in  my  opinion,  wish  to 
participate  in  keeping  those  people  continuously  under  the 
nervous  strain  of  a  possible  impending  gas  attack. 

I  submit  that  v.hen  General  Pcrt-hing,  from  his  own  ex- 
perience in  the  last  war,  said: 

Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished  among  nation.*;  as  ab- 
horrent to  civilization  It  Is  crxiel,  unfair,  and  improper  use  of 
science.  It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  noncombatants, 
and  demoralizes  the  better  Instincts  cf  humanity. 

General  Pershing  wa.s  bringing  to  bear  his  experience  and 
sounding  a  principle  to  which  America  is  committed. 

In  1922,  at  the  Washington  Arms  Conference,  the  United 

States   proposed,    as    part    of    the    treaty   which   was   then 

adopted,  article  V,  and  I  will  read  it: 

The  use  in  war  cf  asphyxiating,  poisoning,  or  other  gnses.  and 
all  analogous  liquids,  m.aterials,  or  devices,  having  been  justly 
condemned  by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world  and  a 
prohibition  of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which 
a  majority  of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties,  the  signatory 
powers  to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be  universally 
accepted  eis  a  part  of  international  law  binding  alike  the  con- 
science and  practice  of  nations  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohi- 
bitions, agree  to  be  bound  thereby  as  between  themselves,  and 
invite  all  other  civilized  nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

Mr.  President,  that  this  type  of  chemicals  and  poisonous 
gases  and  the  implements  connected  with  their  use  may 
definitely  be  segregated  from  all  other  types  is  readily  ap- 
parent if  we  will  examine  category  VI  of  the  proclamation 
which  the  President  issued  under  our  present  so-called 
neutrality  legislation.  He  lists  in  that  particular  category 
more  than  15  types  of  poison  gases.  He  lists  there  the 
Livens  projectors,  which  are  trench  mortars  of  a  kind  cap- 
able of  shooting  that  type  of  poison  gas.  He  lists  flame 
throwers  and  other  such  inhuman  weapons  of  offense. 

Therefore,  it  would  seem,  that  the  amendment  would  re- 
quire no  further  discussion  upon  my  part  to  point  out  entire- 
ly what  it  seeks  to  do,  and  what  should  be  done,  regardless  of 
what  the  ultimate  disposition  of  the  pending  joint  resolution 
may  be. 

Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 
I  yield. 

I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
nc.ble  and  humane  purposes  of  this  amendment,  and  I  am 
very  anxious  to  support  it.  I  do  not  have  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  before  me.  but,  as  I  recall  its  reading,  it  refers 
to  the  issuance  of  a  license  or  the  refusal  to  issue  a  license 
"under  any  circumstances."  It  does  not  seem  to  me — and  I 
ccnfess  comiplete  ignorance  of  how  poison  gases  are  made — 
that  we  would  under  any  circumstances  export  actual  gases. 
I  wonder,  if  the  Senator  can  tell  me  whether  or  not  there 
might  be  a  danger,  because  of  the  language  "under  any  cir- 
cumstances", that  we  would  be  denied  the  right  to  ship  cer- 
tain products  which  could  be  used  in  gases,  but  would  be 
used  to  save  lives  through  the  manufacture  and  practice  of 
nicdicine.  I  ask  the  questions  entirely  for  enlightenment.  I 
wish  to  see  the  amendment  perfected,  if  it  needs  perfection, 
because,  as  I  have  said,  I  am  entirely  in  sympathy  with  the 
purpose  and,  would  like  to  say  for  myself  at  this  point,  that 
when  I  addressed  the  Senate  on  this  measure  a  little  more 
than  a  week  ago  I  pointed  out  that  I  was  anxious  to  flo  no 
more  than  to  furnish  the  belligerent  nations  with  weapons 
of  defense. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  think  the  purposes  of  this 
amendment  are  not  only  excellent  but  noble.  However,  I 
simply  wish  to  be  certain  in  my  own  mind  that  at  this  time 
we  correct  it  properly,  if  it  needs  correction,  because  I  can- 
not imagine  that  we  would  ship  mustard  gas  as  such.  It 
is  my  fear  that  medically  necessary  chemicals  might  be  In- 
volved, and  that  we  might  be  handicapping  medical  science 


Mr.  MALONEY. 
Mr.  DANAHER. 
Mr.  MALONEY. 
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by  the  inCiUsion  of  the  words  "under  any  circumstances". 
I  wonder  if  my  coHeague  has  given  any  thought  to  that  par- 
ticular matter. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  l^t  me  answer  my  dt":- 
tmRiu.-hed  colleague  in  this  way:  In  the  fir^t  place,  the  word* 
"under  any  circum.stances"  aprly  technicary  and  singularly. 
and  only  under  the  conditions  named  in  5;ub  ect  on  '  d^  of  sec- 
tion 12.  and  con.soqut'ntly  vve  say — and  I  will  r"ad  for  the 
Senator: 

It  shall  bo  u'.IaAful  fur  any  person  to  cxpor'.  or  attempt  to  ex- 
port from  ihe  UnU'-cl  States  tu  aiy  other  sta'e  anv  arms,  ummur.l- 
tlcri,  or  Iniplenieiirs  cf  war  11 'ted  1:1  a  procianiaiiun  issu.'d  under 
trie  authority  cf  ^ub.s  clion  (i)   of  this  .section. 

If  we  ref'-r  to  subsection  'i>.  we  And  that  thf  proclamation 
which  the  Prcsidcr.i  may  issue  defining  '.\hat  are  articles  cf 
arms.  ammunit;h)n.  and  imrlemcnts  of  war  clearly  limits  tlie 
tvpe  of  implemonts  of  war.  nr  th.e  type  cf  ammunition,  or  the 
type  of  arms  dt  linpable  a^  implemenfs  of  war  and  ammuni- 
tion. Not  onlv  is  that  the  fact,  but  there  is  the  additional 
protection.  Mr.  President,  that  under  tho  law  on  our  statute 
b';o!v>  today,  and  under  the  law  as  it  would  be  reenacf.d  m 
\hv  langua^^e  of  the  pending  joint  resolution,  the  prorlarr:a- 
tior.  tn  be  i.-su.ible  would  be  issued  upon  ih^  advico  of  the 
technical  advistrs  to  the  Piesident.  In  the  proclamation 
wiiKh  he  issurd  on  May  1.  1937.  he  had  no  d.fficulty  in  finding 
fh.at  that  w:us  a  category  into  which  poison  pases  may  be 
iriMrted:  and  that  is  why.  under  category  No.  G.  as  the  law 
Ktancis.  there  cannot  be  an  export  to  any  wiirring  nation 
nan.t  d  in  the  proclamation  of  September  3.  1939.  of  ary  of 
tlie  e  poi.son  ca'^o.';. 

Mr  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  my  colleague  further 
yield  to  m.e? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  vuld, 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  a.-sume  from  what  the  Senator  has  said 
that  if  the  circumstances  rcquirod  h-^  would  be  v  ilLng  to 
haM'  exported  chemicals  which  nught  be  used  in  the  nianu- 
facture  of  mastard  gas  or  o'her  ga-rs  if  it  w> tp  the  intention 
of  our  Gjvorrur.ont  or  of  the  exporters  that  such  chemicals 
wcro  not  to  bt>  u.-><  d  for  that  purpose  but  rathiT  for  some  such 
puipo.se  as  the  .sav.n;:  of  lives  instead  of  tlieir  dostruction. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  ab.Mikurly  correct.  Not  only  is 
it  txact  and  accurate,  bur  if  the  gas  is  in  tlie  conipleted  form 
dcfuicd  In  the  cat'  gory  which  is  now  given  the  (.ffect  cf  law 
by  the  proclaniatii  r.  of  the  President  :t  i.s  r.o  long'^r  a  chemical 
.'usccptible  to  pracoful  or  romtd.al  use  but,  on  the  contrary, 
i;  a  poisonous  lethal  cas. 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  tiiank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  \VAL3H  and  Mr   VANDENBERG  addres.^ed  the  Chair. 

Tne  PRESIDING  OmCER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ci  n- 
iiccticut  yield;  and  if  s(\  to  wh^m? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  flr'^t  lo  the  Senator  from  Michisan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thought  the  Senator  had  conclud:d. 
I  sh.Hild  Ik'  to  take  ;ho  f.oor. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Then  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Du  I  correctly  understand  the  effect  of  the 
Senator's  amendment  to  be  that  if  the  joint  resolution  were 
enac'ed  into  law  the  President  wculd  be  free  to  permit  the 
sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements:  but  that  the  Sen- 
ator is  striving  thrcutih  his  amendment  to  forbid  the  -ale  and 
shmment  of  pcis.m  gases  under  any  circum.-tances? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  think  the  Senator  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  Washington  treaty  conference  an  ellort  was 
made  to  exclude  poison  gases  in  v.arfare,  but  the  effort  failvd. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  correct:  but  I  will  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  It  did  not  fail  on  that  point.  It  failed  because  cf  the 
fact  that  the  Republic  of  R-ancc  refused  to  .Mgn  the  agreement 
simply  bocause  cf  the  reference  to  submarines. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Later,  within  a  comparatively  few  year."; — I 
have  forgotten  the  year — several  nations  joined  in  an  agree- 
ment not  to  use  poison  gas  in  the  event  of  warfare.  Is  not 
that  correct? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct,  as  I  understand. 

Mr.  WALSH.    Among  those  nations  is  our  own  Nation. 


Mr.  VANT)ENBERG.  Mr.  Presid'^n^  may  I  give  the  Senator 
the  exact  information  upon  that  point? 

Mr.  WALSH.     I  wi.h  the  Senator  would. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  thm^  it  is  very  significant.  In  the 
disarm.ament  conference  of  1932  four  fundamental  principles 
were  agreed  up^n.  the  first  of  which  was  the  prohibition  of  air 
bombardments  and  of  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  inc«^rdi- 
ary  warfare:  and  the  treat}'  was  siened  by  41  nations.  The 
only  2  nations  which  voted  against  it  were  Germany  and  the 
Union  of  Sovi  t  Socialist  Republics  of  Russia. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  .-hould  like  to  add  to  wh  it  the  Senator  has 
said  that  m  military  circles  there  is  a  rumor  that  some  of 
the  belli-.rerents  now  havt'  in  th.oir  possession  a  poi.son  gas 
which  does  not  becom'-  (ff.ctive  or  cpera»ive  in  de.-^troying 
or  atfectirg  human  life  until  some  3  weeks  after  the  gas  is 
applied  or  drcpp'^d  in  some  locality. 

I  assume  the  Senator's  reason  for  this  amendment  is.  f.rst 
cf  all.  to  emphasize  to  the  v.crld  that  the  United  States 
abhors  the  use  of  poi.'ron  ga'cs  in  v*ar.  and  also  in  tiic  liope 
th.at  if  any  one  of  the  belligerents  propo,^\s  or  desires  to  use 
poison  gas  our  actrm  will  possibiy  serve  as  a  deterrent.  Is 
that  the  cbjert  of  tfie  Senator? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Precisely:  plus  the  additional  fact,  of 
course,  that  the  humanit.-'.rian  obiortives  to  be  sub.st-rved 
are  so  perfectly  apparent  that  I  caiinot  behove  anyone  would 
wish  to  vote  for  a  prevision  wh.ich  would  permit  Americans 
to  .~tiip  poison  gases  for  possible  use  on  ci\'i;.an  pi  pu;alions. 

Mr.  WALSH.  So  the  n'-f  result,  if  the  amendment  w  're 
adopted,  wculd  bo  that,  though  we  are  changing  our  p;es(  nt 
ptiiicy  of  forbidding  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
impleni'^nts  of  war,  we  would  permit  the  sale  of  evcryih.mg 
except  poison  ga.ses. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  That  is  correct;  and  those  implements 
which  wculd  be  usable  to  throw  or  disseminate  the  poison 
gases. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President,  will  th.e  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yi.'l  ' 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  is  al;-o  true  that  this  prov.s.on  would  apply 
in  peacetime  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  NORRIS      Mr.  Prosid'^nt.   will   the  Senator  yield^ 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator   from   Nebraska. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Like  the  Senator  from  Ma.ssachusetts.  I 
fim  m  'Utire  aci^ul  w.t'n  any  attempt  which  can  be  ap- 
plied to  all  nations  to  prohibit  the  tuse  of  poison  na.es.  I 
w-uld  to  further  if  I  could:  but  I  am  wondering  about  it. 
Suppo.se  one  .^ide  to  the  contro\(r>y  should  refuse  to  ab- 
stain from  the  use  of  poL-^on  gas.  and  the  other  side  should 
insist  upon  its  right  to  use  it:  Should  there  not  be  sorne- 
rhim:  in  the  amendment  itself  which  W(u!d  mak:>  it  ap- 
pl  cable  only  if  both  sides  to  the  controv.r  y  should  a:,rte 
to  ab.^tcln  from  the  use  of  such  gases? 

I  am  asking  only  for  infcrm.aiion.  I  do  not  kiiow  that  it 
would  be  po.ssible,  but  I  ask  whether  or  not  it  would  be 
po.s.-ible  to  be  mere  explicit. 

Und'U'  the  known  condition  of  the  control  or  partial  con- 
trol of  the  sea  by  Great  Br-itam  and  France,  mieht  it  not 
be  po.ssible  that  Great  Bnlam  and  France  would  have  to 
rely  on  importations  of  these  ga.ses  from  the  Unued  Slates? 
If  we  prohibited  their  ihipment.  Great  Britain  and  France 
could  not  obtain  them;  while  Germany,  on  tho  other  hand, 
might  be  able  to  obtain  all  the  g.a.>  .■-h-  we.:. ted  from  her 
allies.  Italy  and  Ru.ssia.  or  from  oih;r  ^o-called  neutral 
nations.  If  that  were  the  case,  wl^atever  the  purpose  miglit 
be.  would  not  the  t  fleet  of  the  amencim  nt  be  to  h.  Ip  one 
side  in  the  controversy  to  the  dLtririunt  and  injury  of  the 
other  side? 

I  should  al.50  like  to  propound  this  question:  In  iho  Sena- 
tor's judgment,  would  it  be  justifiable  for  a  nation  attacked 
with  gas  by  another  nation  to  use  gas  m  return  as  a  de- 
fensive weapon?  Would  we  not,  be  likely  to  get  into  the 
predicamiCnt.  or  get  the  countries  at  war  into  the  predica- 
ment, that  one  side  or  the  other  might  not  be  able  to  ob- 
tain gas  if  the  other  side  were  usuig  gas? 
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Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  well  realizes,  he  has  asked  not  one  question,  but 
a  series  of  questions. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     I  realize  that  fact. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Addressing  myself  to  them  as  well  as  I 
can  recall  them  in  the  order  in  which  he  propounded  them, 
let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska,  in  the  first  place, 
that  in  my  hum.ble  judgment  we  as  a  people  do  not  wish 
to  participate  in  poisoning  anybody  under  any  circum- 
stances whatever,  whether  by  way  of  gas  or  otherwise.  At 
least,  that  is  my  attitude,  and  I  think  it  is  the  attitude  of 
the  American  people  and  of  the  Congress. 

Coming  to  the  second  question  propounded  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  will  say  that  I  think  we  should  under  no 
circumstances  pass  a  law  the  operation  of  which  would  be 
contingent  upon  two  countries  overseas  agreeing  that  it 
should  or  should  not  become  effective.  I  think  the  proposition 
stated  is  beyond  the  realm  of  a  reasonable  legislative  process. 
For  instance,  I  cannot  believe  that  we  want  to  pass  a  statute 
which  says  that  we  will  not  ship  any  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  to  any  nation  if  both  sides  will  agree  to 
stop  the  war.    The  argument  could  be  carried  that  far. 

Referring  to  another  of  the  questions  asked  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  I  feel  that,  even  though  the  people  of  one 
nat.cn  should  be  bombed  by  poison  gases,  or  by  war  vessels,  or 
by  the  aircraft  of  another  nation,  we  as  a  people  can  under 
no  circum^stances  whatever  justify  the  use  by  the  side  which 
is  the  victim  of  that  type  of  attack  of  poison  gases,  flame 
thiowers,  tind  other  such  devices  made  by  us.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  we  would  subserve  the  cause  of  civilization  or 
humanity,  or  winning  the  war,  by  undertaking  to  poison  with 
plKVigene  and  mustard  gas  the  people  of  an  aggressor  nation, 
the  attacking  nation.  I  cannot  belie\e  that  that  is  justifiable 
under  any  circumstances  whatever. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Will  the  Senator  permit  me  to  submit  an- 
other question  bearing  on  whether  gases  are  offensive  or 
defensive? 

Suppo.se  our  nation  were  attacked  by  a  combination  of 
nations,  or  any  large  military  force,  which  was  using  gas  of 
the  kind  which  the  Senator  describes  in  his  amendment. 
Would  the  Senator  feel  that  we  would  have  a  right,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  we  abhor  all  those  things,  to  use  the 
same  thing  in  defense  of  the  principles  for  which  we  claim 
to  be  fighting? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  whether  we  have  "a  right" 
or  not.  as  the  Senator  uses  the  word.  I  should  abhor  it.  I 
would  attempt  to  exclude  it.  I  would  not  want  to  see  our 
NaMon  ficlit  that  way. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  would  not.  either.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor as  to  that ;  I  would  not  want  to  do  that ;  but  suppose  we 
were  confronted  by  the  situation  of  our  enemy  using  this  gas, 
and  we  had  or  could  make  some  of  the  same  gas,  would  the 
Senator  submit  to  the  assault  of  the  enemy  and  not  use  the 
same  means  of  defense? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  would:  I  wouli  hope  that  we  would  as 
a  nation.  I  would  certainly,  in  any  case,  say  that  the  illus- 
tration or  attempted  analogy  is  not  applicable  in  any  sense 
whatever,  since  this  Nation  is  not  in  the  war. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  No;  but  the  principle  would  apply  just 
the  same. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Not  in  any  way.  in  my  humble  opinion,  I 
respectfully  say.  I  cannot  believe,  as  part  and  parcel  of  an 
American  policy,  that  we  should  equip  the  people  of  any 
nati.^n  to  use  poison  gases  and  flame  throwers,  and  particu- 
larly when  civilian  populations  would  be  bombarded  thereby. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  We  could  carry  that  further  on  the  same 
principle.  I  agree  that  if  Vv'e  could  entirely  prevent  the 
dropping  of  bombs  from  the  air  on  civilian  populations  that 
would  be  excellent,  but  such  bombing  is  being  done  now. 
Although  probably  that  is  not  so  obnoxious  to  the  minds 
and  hearts  of  civilized  people,  in  principle  it  is  the  same. 
If  you  kill  a  man  with  a  pun  he  is  just  as  dead  as  though 
you  killed  him  with  gas.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be 
diwen,  if  we  were  attacked,  to  do  what  the  Senator  says 
h**  would  not  do  and  what  he  would  rather  suffer  defeat  than 


to  do.  The  Senator  may  be  right  about  that,  but  I  am  not  so 
humane  as  that. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  What  the  Senator  says,  in  eflfect,  is  that 
an  animal  of  prey,  if  you  choose,  which  can  be  stopped  by 
one  bullet  from  a  .45  caliber  gun  and  killed  instantly  is  just 
as  dead  as  the  same  animal  that  is  caught  by  one  leg  in  a 
trap  and  which  lives  for  weeks  and  weeks  in  torture  and 
devastating  anguish  until  it  finally  languishes  and  dies.  It 
is  true  that  the  animal  may  be  as  dead  at  the  end  of  that 
period  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other;  but  the  torture  and 
anguish,  on  the  one  hand,  are  by  no  means  comparable  to 
the  wounds  caused  by  a  bullet  that  immediately  destroys. 

Mr.  NORRIS  The  animal  that  is  caught  in  the  trap  and 
lives  for  3  weeks,  and  is  not  dead  until  the  expiration  of  the  3 
weeks,  may  suffer  for  the  3  weeks,  but  a  man  who  is  shot  may 
suffer  for  years, 

Mr.  DANAHER,  Yes;  I  have  known  many  of  my  friends 
who  served  in  the  last  war  who  are  in  that  very  plight;  and 
I  know  many  who  are  lingering  and  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  phosgene  and  mustard  gas  and. of  the  devastation  and 
misery  they  have  been  compelled  to  endure  as  a  result.  I  do 
not  believe  oui-  Nation  ought  to  be  a  party  to  the  use  of 
poison  gas. 

But  to  go  back,  if  I  may,  to  another  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska,  when  he  asked  if  we  were  going  to  undertake 
to  send  the  stuff  to  one  side  and  not  to  the  other.  Let  me 
say  that  the  records  of  the  Munitions  Board  show  that  neither 
Great  Britain  nor  France  has  bought  even  an  ounce  of  this 
character  of  material  from  us  in  anticipation  of  the  present 
war,  and  therefore  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that  they  do 
not  want  our  poison  gases,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  think  that  is  true;  but  whether  it  is  or 
not,  I  believe  that,  as  a  matter  of  principle,  we  ought  not  to 
permit  it  to  continue. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Let  us  carry  that  a  step  further  and 
exclude  all  weapons. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  talking  for  the 
moment  of  section  12  (b).  In  view  of  the  fact  that  my 
amendment  as  submitted  is  in  three  sections,  and  in  view  cf 
the  fact  that  section  (a)  deals  with  this  specific  subject,  and 
later  amendments  deal  with  correcting  what  I  consider  to  be 
another  defect  in  section  12  (i>,  I  should  like  *to  a.sk  unani- 
mous consent  that  if  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michipan 
I  may  thereafter  continue.  As  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  is  it 
possible  that  I  can  by  unanimous-consent  agreement  be  per- 
mitted to  retain  the  floor  after  a  vote  on  the  first  stated 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  can  continue 
on  the  floor  by  unanimous  consent,  but  he  has  10  minutes 
more  of  time  on  the  amendment.  By  unanimous  consent 
he  can  do  what  he  suggests. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  What  I  mean  is— I  fear  I  did  not  state 
my  point  accurately — that  if  we  act  on  the  amendment  which 
is  now  pending,  may  I  thereafter  hold  the  floor  and  proceed 
to  the  second  portion  of  the  amendment ;  that  is,  the  second 
amendment  which  has  not  y^t  been  read? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  will  have  45 
minutes  on  the  second  amendment  when  it  is  proposed. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Since  the  items  on  the  page  which  the 
clerk  holds  are  germane  to  the  same  subject  matter,  I  ask 
unanimous  con.sent  that  I  be  permitted  to  retain  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  do  not  think  that  is  proper  parliamentary  proce- 
dure, because  the  Chair  controls  recognition  and  not  the 
Senate  by  unanimous  consent.  The  Senator  will  have  time 
left  under  his  allotment.  If  he  yields  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan  concludes,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  can  then  rise  and  secure  recog- 
nition as  in  the  case  of  all  other  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
it  Is  proper  to  make  a  unanimous- consent  request  of  that 
character. 
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Mr  JOHNSON  of  C.i::fnrnia.  Mr.  President,  as  I  under- 
stand the  Mtuation.  h-nvever.  there  are  two  amendm'. nts 

Mr    DANAHER      T.iree      We  are  acting  en  one. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  We  are  on  one  of  th'>m 
n^w  The  Stnator  will  have  time  upon  the  other  two,  the 
total  tini'-  that  i.^;  aceirded.     That  is  correct,  is  it  nol7 

Mr  CONNALLY.  I  understand  th--  Senator  has  one 
amendment  \\h;>'h  ha.s  three  sections  to  it? 

Mr  DANAHER.  I  mi>.stated,  I  am  sure,  wha^  I  meant  to 
say.  I  thir.k  the  Senator  from  California  has  accurately 
stated  It  The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has  very  tactfully 
advised  me  a.s  to  my  particular  riphrs.  This  is  the  first  time 
the  situation  ever  confronted  me  when  I  nced^  d  guidance. 
I  thank  the  Senators,  and  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
MichikMn. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  understand  I  have 
the  floor  in  my  own  ripht.  I  only  wish  to  speak  a  word  on 
this  .>ubject,  but  I  feel  very  deeply  about  it  and  I  would  not 
want  the  vote  to  be  taken  without  testifyina.  While  I  still 
hope  that  the  Conpre.-^s.  m  its  wisdom,  will  conclude  to  retain 
the  embarvio  upiin  all  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war,  nevertheless,  if  that  is  not  to  be  done,  if  that  should  be 
impos>ible.  then,  at  l-a.-^t.  I  hope  we  may  set  up  a  minimum 
of  the  humane  standards  which  America  would  recommend 
to  the  world  m  respect  to  arm^,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war. 

Mr.  President,  for  20  years  America  has  been  seeking  to 
lead  the  world  away  from  the  major  inhumanities  of  war. 
The  chief  elTort  in  this  direction  was  probably  made  at  the 
Disarmament  Confe:rnce  of  1932  in  Geneva,  when  President 
Hoover,  in  seud'.ns'  tne  American  delegation  to  that  con- 
ference, instructed  them  to  ,.eek  to  divide  weapon-^  as  between 
thase  to  be  ust-d  m  a  direct  military  sense  and  the.se  that 
woaiid  be  us 'd  for  the  distruction  of  civilian  populations. 

In  1933  Presuient  Roosevelt  sought  prccls':^ly  the  same  ob- 
jective and  a  ked  specifically  in  his  me.-sage  of  May  16.  UK)3. 
that  'ihe  weap.ons  of  ofTensive  warfare  should  be  eliminated." 
In  olhei-  word>.  both  President  Hoover  and  Pr-sident  Roose- 
\elt  li^'reed  upo:i  th.'  tbiective.  namely,  that  an  effort  .should 
be  made  to  eliminate  weapt.n.-  cf  offensive  warfare,  with  p^r- 
ticular  reference  to  thj..-e  weapons  that  are  u.«ed  primarily 
against  civilian  populations. 

I  repeat  ivw  for  tlie  Record,  as  I  mdicattd  to  the  Senator 
from  MaSvvachu.'-etts.  that  41  nation.>  of  the  earth  ayreed  in 
a  preliminary  way  in  1932  at  Geneva  to  the  prc;hib;i:on  of 
air  bombardment  and  of  chemical,  bacteriological,  and  in- 
cendiary warfare.  I  believe  it  will  be  illuminating  to  have 
the  Record  show  the  41  countries  wh:ch  thus  subscribed 
themselves.     I  read  the  list; 

S.  uth  .Africa  Arycrto'.r  Repuli'.T,  Austr;\lln.  Bvlpium.  Bolivia, 
Umtcd  K'.ntd  m.  Br.i/.l  f.uuuhi.  Clulo  Ci-Innibia.  Cuba.  Dt'suiiark. 
tK'm  mean  Rei  ublit\  Spam  E-ti-r.ia  United  States  at  Amer  ca  Fin- 
land. France.  Greece.  HeJJ.iZ  and  Neid.  India.  Irish  Free  Stale. 
Japan.  I.atvi.-i  I  uhuania  I.iixenitnirK  Mcxicd  Norway,  New  Zealand. 
Pan.ona  Nt  therlands.  Per.>ia  P"l.ind.  Pertu.;al.  Rumar.ia,  Slain, 
S.viden.  SvMtzerland,  Czechcslovakia,   Vent'iruela,   Yugoslavia 

Eight  n.itions  abstained  from  voting,  for  one  rea.-on  or 
ani^ther.  They  were  Afghanistan.  Albania,  Austria.  Bulgaria. 
China.  Hungary.  Italy.  Turkey. 

T^vo  alone  voted  against  the  objective,  namely.  Germany 
and  Soviet  Ru-sia. 

Mr  Pres.dent.  coming  now  to  the  present  netitrality  statute, 
I  made  a  very  earnest  effort  to  try  to  translate  ir-ito  a  textual 
am"ndnient  this  efTort  to  discriminate  between  offensive  and 
deft  nsivc  weapons,  and  I  must  confess  that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  found  it  totally  impossible  to  do.  I  soiicht  to 
draw  an  am*  rdment  which  would  discriminate  between  of- 
fensive and  defensive  weapons  in  liiie  with  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  pre.>.;ent  Pre.-ident  and  his  immediate  predecessor 
in  the  White  Hotise:  but,  I  repeat.  I  fomid  it  inipo-sible. 
Therefore.  I  have  nothing  to  present  to  the  Senate  upon  the 
subject.  But  in  line  with  this  philosophy  of  action,  and  in 
sympathy  with  these  objectives  to  which  the  United  Slates 
not  only  ha.>  dedicated  itself  but  in  connection  with  which 
the  United  States  has  taken  leadership  for  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  it  seems  to  me  the  minimum  thing  we  can  do  is  to 


identify  the^e  particular  instrumentalities  of  war.  which  ob- 
viously are  the  supieme  weapons  of  brutality  which  no  man 
in  his  senses  dare  condone,  as  repie.-t  niing  a  commerce  in 
which  we  under  no  circumstances  .shall  ev  r  participate. 

I  am  not  only  joining  with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
in  offering  this  minimum  of  proh.bition  but  in  earne-tly 
recommending  it  to  the  Senate's  consideration. 

Mr.  fONNALLY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  President.  I  m.ake  the  point  of  no 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
an.^wercti  to  their  names: 


.^dam.'s 

Davis 

King 

Ru.s.sell 

Auclrcv/s-' 

Donahey 

La  P<.>llette 

Schwartz 

Au-l'.n 

Downey 

Lee 

Schwellenburh 

Balifv 

Ellender 

Lodge 

Shcppard 

Bankhead 

Frazter 

Lucas 

Sbin-tcad 

Barbour 

George 

Lundeen 

Siatterv 

Barkloy 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Sinathers 

B:lbo 

Gibson 

McKellar 

SiiUth 

B<  irah 

Gillette 

Ml  Nary 

Stewart 

Bridpes 

Green 

Muli.ney 

Tatt 

Bruwn 

Guffey 

M>^ad 

Thonia.s.  Okla. 

Bull  'W 

Gurney 

Miller 

Thomas,  ftah 

Burke 

Hale 

Mintcm 

To  bey 

Byrd 

Harrison 

Miirray 

Townsend 

Bvrne.s 

Hitch 

Neely 

Truman 

Capper 

Hayden 

Norr;s 

'      TyUuiKs 

Caraway 

Horrlng 

Nye 

V'andetiberg 

Chandler 

Hill 

OMaboney 

Van  Nayi 

Cb.  a  •.(■,' 

Holman 

Overton 

Wauner 

Clark   Idaho 

Holt 

Pepper 

Wilsh 

Clark   Mo 

Hughes 

Pittnian 

Wheeler 

C'lai^ally 

John.^on.  Calif, 

Radcliffe 

Wh  U 

DainhtT 

Johnson.  Colo. 

Reynolds 

Wiley 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Giliette  in  the  rhair>. 
Ninety-two  Senator.-;  luive  answered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  not  to  di'aln  the 
Seriate  very  long. 

A.-   I   tinderstand,   the   amendment   now   proposed   by   the 

Sena* 01  froni  Connecticut  reads: 

Prov.did,  That  no  such  license  shall  be  Is.sued  \tnder  any  cir- 
cumstances for  the  export  of  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers; 
mustard  gas.  phosgene,  or  any  of  tlie  pol.son  gases  listed  in  catesiory 
VI.  proclamation  2237,  promulgated  by  the  President  May  1,  1937. 

Is  that  cerrtc'1' 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  is  simply 
an  effart  to  distinguish  between  the  character  and  kinds  of 
weapons.  As  I  see  it.  we  should  either  send  to  other  nalinns 
nothing — no  nuinitions.  no  arm.^ — or  send  them  any  and  all 
arms. 

As  was  so  well  pointed  out  bv  the  Senator  from  Nebraska, 
all  that  can  bo  done  to  a  human  beinc:  with  any  cf  these 
weapons  is  to  kill  him.  When  he  is  dead  he  is  dead,  no  mat- 
ter whether  the  weapon  Uscd  in  killing  him  is  an  offensive  or  a 
defensi\e  weapon. 

Lt  t  me  also  su'^cest  that  I  dn  not  favor  killing  human 
beings  in  any  way,  I  do  not  favor  rammum  a  b.svdnet 
thioui^h  a  man  and  setmg  him  v.  rithe  m  the  agonies  of  death. 
We  are  t:(;.ing  to  send  other  nations  bayonets.  We  are  going 
to  send  iliem  great  b^mbs  and  -hells.  When  a  shell  strikes 
a  soldier,  or  strikes  near  him.  it  tear.-,  him  limb  from  limb, 
and  scatters  hi>  ortrans  and  bh'od  and  tis-ues  all  over  the 
battlefield.  Of  ctnir.-e  we  are  n.n  tor  that,  either:  ue  do  m-t 
advocate  it:  but  when  we  undertake  to  distinguish  between 
the  kinds  of  w(  ap.ms  that  Vnall  be  used,  we  face  the  ciuficulty 
which  the  Senator  from  Michigan  :  Mr.  V.\ndenberu  1  admits 
he  could  net  solve.  He  could  not  draw  a  line  across  a  list  of 
articles  and  say.  "Thc^e  weap-^ns  arc  defensive,  and  those  are 
offen.sive." 

So  far  a.s  poi.son  gases  are  concerned,  it  is  well  known  tliat 
Germany  is  a  great  industrial,  chfm.ical  nation.  She  has  dye 
factories  and  dye  plant.s  all  over  her  country.  They  could  be 
convened  m  a  moment  into  plants  for  the  manutacture  of 
all  kmd-s  of  poison  ga's^s.  She  could  employ  thi  m.  If  .he 
employs  them,  why  is  it  not  a  defensive  measure  for  the  Allies, 
or  her  antagonists,  to  employ  the  same  weapons? 

The  Senator  from  Michican  has  voted.  I  am  sure,  for  ap- 
propriations in  the  Arn:y  bill  every  year  for  the  mam'enance 
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of  the  Chemical  Warfare  section  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States.  What  is  the  Chemical  Warfare  section?  It  is  a 
section  which  devotes  its  energies  to  the  manufacture  of  gases 
to  be  used  in  warfare — defensive  gases,  offensive  gases. 

I  should  be  glad  if  the  Senator  from  Michigan  would  give 
he(d,  b<  caiuse  1  am  addressing  myself  to  him. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  apologize  to  the  Senator.  I  was  in 
conference  with  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  IMr.  B.^rkleyJ, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  know  how  fascinating  the  majority 
kader  is.  I  m;sc!f  have  fallen  under  the  spell  of  his  fascina- 
tion, and  I  can  readily  understand  how  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  likewise  succumb. 

Mr.  VANDENBEItG.  The  Senator  can  understand  my  dif- 
ficulty when  I  have  to  choose  between  the  blandishments  of 
tlie  Senator  from  Texas  and  the  authority  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  And  the  Senator  from  Texas  is  always 
disappointed  that  he  loses  cut  in  that  kind  of  a  contest. 

I  was  suggesting  that  the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  voted 
for  appropriations  by  the  Senate  for  the  m.aintenance  of  the 
Chemical  Warfare  section  of  the  United  States  Army.  What 
is  that  section  for?  It  manufactures  gases  to  gas  enemies 
with,  defensively,  offensively.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
it  has  any  flame  throwers,  but  I  presume  it  has,  not  because 
we  advocate  the  use  of  flame  throwers,  but  if  a  man  attacks 
another  with  a  flame  thrower,  what  is  the  one  attacked  going 
to  do?  He  is  going  to  throw  some  flame  back  at  him.  or 
surrender. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  merely  an  effort  to  distinguish  be- 
tween the  kinds  of  weapons,  and  it  is  a  failure.  Either  send 
them  nothing,  or  send  them  everything.  Send  them  all  the 
weapons,  or  send  them  nothing. 

The  suggestions  of  President  Hoover  and  others,  of  course, 
were  laudable,  and  they  should  have  been  adopted,  but  they 
cannot  be  adopted  by  one  side  alone.  They  must  be  adopted 
by  all  the  civilized  nations,  and  made  a  part  of  the  code  of 
international  law.  If  all  the  nations  would  observe  them, 
that  would  be  excellent,  but  it  is  not  the  function  of  the 
United  States  to  undertake  to  lay  down  the  law  as  to  how 
other  nations  shall  make  war.  They  will  fight  with  the 
weapons  of  their  own  choosing. 

I  remember,  as  I  told  once  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when 
the  war  between  the  States  was  about  to  begin,  Bob  Toombs, 
a  fiery  Georgia  statesman,  was  making  rabid,  wild  speeches 
on  the  stump,  and  in  one  of  them  he  said,  "Why.  we  in  the 
South  can  whip  the  Yankees  with  cornstalks." 

Alter  the  war  between  the  States  was  concluded,  with  dis- 
aster to  the  southern  Confederacy,  Bob  Toombs  was  a  candi- 
date for  office  again,  and  someone  in  the  crowd  he  was  ad- 
dressing said,  "Wait  a  minute.  Bob.  You  told  m  before  this 
war  between  the  States,  that  the  South  could  whip  the  North 
with  cornstalks.     What  about  it?" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "my  friend.  I  did  say  that,  but  the  trouble 
was  the  damnyankces  would  not  fight  us  with  cornstalks." 
[Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  if  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  all  agree  to 
fight  with  cornstalks  it  would  be  fine;  but  they  will  not  fight 
with  cornstalks. 

Who  first  introduced  the  use  of  poisonous  gas  in  war?  It 
was  Germany.  She  has  great  industrial  plants  which  can  be 
converted  overnight.  Whenever  we  say  that  we  will  not  ship 
to  the  Allies  any  of  these  supplies  to  meet  the  attacks  of  the 
enemy,  we  might  as  well  say  we  will  not  send  them  any 
weapons  at  all.  It  is  either  send  them  all  the  weapons  of  war 
or  send  them  none.  It  is  not  possible  to  distinguish  between 
defensive  and  offensive  weapons. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  the  amendment  should  be 
defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.    I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MURRAY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
demanded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Montana 
has  been  recognized. 

Mr.  McNARY.  That  does  not  Interfere  with  the  call  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
demanded.    Is  the  demand  sufficiently  seconded? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  discuss  the  joint 
resolution  generally,  and  I  do  not  desire  to  hold  the  floor 
and  prevent  a  vote  at  this  time.  I  prefer  to  wait  until  after 
the  vote  has  been  taken. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  does  not  desire  to  discuss 
the  pending  amendment,  we  might  proceed  to  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  PITFMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  say  just  a  few 
words  in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Recently  I  saw  a 
picture,  which  I  think  is  authentic,  of  the  attack  by  the  Ger- 
mans on  Poland.  It  represented  an  attack  on  the  bttle  pill 
boxes,  the  machine-gun  nests,  the  Polish  soldiers  had.  The 
picture  disclosed  that  the  attack  was  conducted  by  throwing 
flames  into  the  apertures  of  those  boxes.  Germany  not  only 
has  always  used  flame  throwers,  but  she  used  them  in  the 
war  against  Poland.  I  do  not  know  that  any  gas  was  used. 
As  was  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  Germany  origi- 
nated the  use  of  poisonous  gases  as  well  as  of  flame  throwers. 

When  the  international  conference  was  held  in  Washing- 
ton in  1921  and  1922  in  an  effort  to  secure  a  limitation  of 
armaments,  it  was  proposed  by  the  United  States,  as  I  recall, 
that  the  governments  should  agree  not  to  use  poisonous  gases 
at  all.  France  objected,  on  the  ground  that  Germany  was  a 
great  manufacturer  of  dyes  and  that  France  was  not.  and 
that  the  factories  making  the  chemicals  used  in  the  produc- 
tion of  d3'es  could  be  converted  in  a  very  few  hours  into 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  poisonous  gases.  Therefore 
France  objected  to  absolutely  prohibiting  the  manufacture  of 
gases. 

We  had  the  same  contention  with  regard  to  airplanes.  It 
was  proposed  that  war  planes  should  be  limited.  The  objec- 
tion at  the  conference  again  by  both  Great  Britain  and  France 
was  that  Germany  at  that  time  was  more  advanced  in  the 
science  of  flying  and  had  more  commercial  airplanes  than 
any  other  country  in  the  world,  and  that  it  was  possible  to 
convert  what  arc  called  commercial  planes  into  war  planes 
very  simply  and  very  quickly. 

Now  we  are  dealing  with  poisonous  gases.  I  see  that  the 
next  amendment  to  be  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  D.\NAHER].  called  amendment  B.  is  to  proliibit 
the  shipment  of  airplanes  which  carry  bombs.  So  we  get 
right  back  to  the  question  of  the  impossibility  of  distinguish- 
ing between  weapons  which  bring  about  death  dia-ing  war. 
The  absurdity  of  it  appears. 

If  we  are  to  eliminate  poisonous  gases,  then  we  should 
eliminate  shrapnel,  because  possibly  the  most  destructive 
weapon  in  war  is  shrapnel.  When  a  shrapnel  shell  bursts,  a 
hundred  pieces  of  steel  may  be  blown  throughout  the  body  of 
a  soldier,  from  which  he  may  suffer,  without  death,  all  the 
rest  of  his  life.  Should  we  not  also  stop  that?  I  think  there 
is  no  more  destructive  weapon. 

We  should  stop  the  shipment  of  bombs  of  a  certain  magni- 
tude, which,  if  they  burst  within  several  hundred  feet  of  a 
soldier,  probably  deafen  him  forever,  and  possibly  blind  him. 
It  is  probable  that  death  by  gas  is  the  most  merciful  death 
dealt  out  in  war.  Cyanide  gas  kills  instantly.  One  breath  of 
it  and  a  soldier  is  gone.  It  is  far  less  painful  than  being 
blasted  with  shrapnel,  or  even  the  iron  particles  of  a  bomb. 

Mr.  DANAHER.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  will  yield  in  a  moment.  The  Senator 
realizes  that  if  he  is  to  be  logical,  he  must  not  only  provide 
that  no  gases  shall  be  allowed  to  leave  this  country,  but  also 
that  the  airplanes  which  carry  the  gases  shall  not  be  allowed 
to  leave  the  country. 

To  be  further  logical,  he  should  provide  that  no  gasoline 
for  the  operation  of  airplanes  should  be  allowed  to  leave  the 
country,  because  without  the  airplane  the  bomb  containing 
the  poisonous  gases  cannot  be  dropped,  and  without  tbe 
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pa,>i:l::ie  the  airpI:\no  cannot  fiV.  So  we  snould  include  gaso- 
line in  tho  prohibition.  Wo  should  include  also  akoho;,  be- 
cause planes  can  be  operated  with  alcohol.  We  should  in- 
clude every  character  of  liquid  that  n-.ay  be  used  to  operate 
an  airplane  that  Is  to  drop  a  bcmb. 

No  aRreement  of  nations  can  ever  prevent  a  po\ernr.-i-:nt 
from  using  evt  ry  iic.,.5:ble  Wfapcn  of  self -defense,  every 
weapcn  with  which  to  win  a  war,  that  is  available  to  it. 
They  may  not  us.^  gai.es  so  ions  as  they  can  Win  without 
then,  but  if  the  use  of  a  Ras  is  essential  to  the  life  of  a 
country,  it  will  use  ga5.  The  absurd. ty  of  contend  w.  that 
by  prohibiting  the  f  xport  of  pa^es  wo  can  havi-  any  (tl-'ct 
In  t'le  world  up.'n  tho  use  of  pas,  is  cbviou.s. 

If  It  is  placed  .  n  the  ground  of  humanity,  then  th-  re  is 
only  one  way  in  whi -h  to  meet  or.j's  conscit-nce,  and  that  is 
to  allow  no  nift.tl.  no  plane,  no  chemical,  to  be  slvpp xi  out 
of  ti.:.s  country  to  any  bi-lligerent  country  or  to  any  n.'Utral 
country  from  v. h.ih  it  may  be  shipped  to  a  boliist-rent  country 
where  the  \\r:ipoi;,'^  of  destruction  will  be  made. 

It  is  ju>:  the  same  old  thing  of  imaginins^  that  it  is  pos- 
sible to  pick  out  a  ff'.v  weapons  of  destruction  and  ex.-lude 
all  th'"  other  weapons  of  destruction,  and  satisfy  either 
humanity  or  nfMjtrality. 

Mr  DA.N'AHER  Mr,  President,  let  me  observe,  briefly, 
that  If  evoiythinti  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has  said  in  con- 
clusion with  rcftrence  to  my  p isition  in  opposition  to  the 
repeal  of  the  eirib.Ub'o  on  arms  has  not  been  made  apparent 
over  the  pa.Nt  5  wck^s,  then  there  is  nothing  left  for  me  to 
say  or  do  to  make  it  obvious  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
I  am  opposed  in  (very  degree,  logically  and  otherwise,  to 
the  le.^ult  to  which  he  makes  reference. 

But.  Mr.  Pre-id-nt,  taking  the  situation  in  its  practical 
asp  ct.  taking'  his  argument  as  he  offers  it.  we  can  look 
throuith  the  lu^t  of  ga^es  nained  by  the  President,  and  we 
will  not  find  cyanide,  the  sas  that  puts  the  soldiers  to 
sleep  so  painlc:,.siy.  We  w.ll  find  mustard  cas;  we  will  find 
phosgene,  but  we  will  not  find  cyan'de  there.  As  late  as 
September  1939.  only  2  months  ago,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  embargoed  by  his  proclamation  identically  the 
same  list  of  gases  which  are  included  in  category  VI  in 
1937 

The  Presid-  nt  cf  the  United  States  had  no  diffieultv  what- 
ever in  classifying  the  n^.unitions  which  came  within  'he 
category  wh:eh  he  defined.  In  category  VI  he  placed  all 
the  fiame  thrower^;,  he  placed  those  instruments  of  war 
which  are  capable  of  throwing  gases.  He  placed  in  it 
Liv-ms  projectors,  he  placed  in  it  an  enumerated  list  of 
deadiy  and  poisonous  gases,  and  his  own  proclamation  re- 
cites: 

New.  th.oreforp  I.  Franktin  D  Roosevelt.  PrPFidont  of  ih<^  United 
St.'.tes  cf  Anirric.i.  acting  under  n:ul  by  virtue  ef  the  autliority 
conlerred  up^m  nio  bv  buch  joint  rosoliiticn,  and  pi;r>uant  to  tlie 
recomniond.itu  II  of  tiie  National  Munitions  Control  Board,  declare 
and  proclaim  that  tl;c  articles  listed  below  shall  on  iind  after 
June  1  1937,  be  decl  ircd  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  cf 
war 

Ai^.d  he  himself,  en  the  reccm.inendation  of  the  Board,  de- 
fined m  categ.iry  VI  a  definite  classification,  whtch  he  made 
on  the  recommendation.  I  repeat,  of  the  Board,  of  th^  v^ry 
things  which  we  now  seek  to  embarf;o,  and  which  I  '^^ay 
should  never  be  sent  overseas  for  inhuman  use  upon  civilian 
pcpiilaticns. 

Mr  CONNALLY.     Mr.  Preiident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHEH.     I  yield. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.  Under  the  law  he  had  to  define  things 
that  were  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and.  of 
C'-urse.  these  articles  which  the  Senator  mentions  are  im- 
plements of  war.  and  he  denominated  them  as  such.  He 
could  not  do  any'hinc  else.     What  is  the  point  about  that? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Perhaps  the  Senator  from  Texas  mi.s.sed 
the  ar^'ument  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  that  it  is 
imp.^ssible  to  distinguish  between  offensive  and  defensive 
weapons.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dif!"erentiating  between 
cfTensive  and  defensive  weapons:  but.  if  it  were.  I  say  that 
every  one  of  those  items  is  definitely  classed  as  an  offensive 
weapon,  and  it  was  placed  in  a  category  all  by  itself  by  the 


President  himself.  Tliat  is  the  list  of  article.^  which  I  say  we 
ought  not  to  expert. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  y.eld? 

Ml    DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Hov.-  can  we  condemn  the  u-e  of  poison  gas 
we  seli?  I  und- rstand  the  majority  leader  says  we  do  not 
intend  to  condemn  it.  I  thought  America  believed  in  civili- 
zai.on.  The  me  of  poison  gas  is  v.ar  on  civilians  and  I  do  not 
want  my  Go'.ernmrnt  to  take  part  in  sprtadm;^  poison  pas 
among  cA'dian  pipu'.ations. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a  very  high  ideal, 
bu:   n-" 'T  ha>   been   ni^hzed   by  any   country  in   the   world. 

Mr.  TVDINGS.  Mr.  President.  I  had  not  intended  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  debate,  and  I  do  not  now  intend  to  say  veiy 
much,  but  certainly  I  think  that  anv  mun  who  had  any 
con'a't  with  the  last  war  would  much  rath-  r  face  tmythmg 
than  artillery  fire.  Artillery  fire  is  p:  rli.ips  the  crudest 
en'>my  that  a  man  who  carries  a  mu.>k''t  has  to  face.  It 
comes  iroin  5.  6.  8,  10.  12.  15.  18.  or  20  miles  away,  and  the 
soldier  l.^  tib^olutely  h"'p!rs>.  There  is  nothing  he  can  do  to 
defend  himself.  The  s.'un  may  be  located  on  a  railroad  track 
m  a  villace  6.  10.  or  15  miles  from  the  actual  front,  where 
men  and  women  are  living  and  going  about  their  everyday 
work,  and  it  may  throw  a  shell  w.ighing  si  ton,  which  will 
hurtle  thiough  the  air  18  or  20  miles,  and  when  it  explodes 
it  does  not  kill  with  a  deadliness  but  man'-les  and  leaves  its 
victims  torn  and  wounded,  and  perhaps  parts  of  their  bodies 
nursing. 

So.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  into  the  ■'humanities"  of 
actual  warfare,  the  first  things  we  should  eliminate  are 
cannon  and  shell.  I  think  almost  any  man  who  had  to  die 
would  perhaps  prefo'-  to  die  as  the  result  of  gases  than  as  the 
result  of  having  a  hundred  pieces  of  .'^hrapnel  in  his  body  or 
his  arms  blown  off.  for,  at  least,  his  death  would  come  pretty 
rapidly  from  gas. 

All  th-^  arguments  about  what  weapons  we  should  permit 
in  war  and  what  ones  we  should  not  permit,  of  course,  appeal 
to  cur  emotions.  "War  is  hell."  said  Sherman,  It  is  the 
trade  of  barbarians.  It  ought  to  be  abolished.  S')me  years 
ago  every  nation  in  'he  woild  entered  into  an  agreement  not 
to  u.'^e  war  as  a  means  of  national  policy,  but  where  is  that 
agreement  today':'  It  has  been  scrapp<>d  and  thrown  into 
the  wastcbasket.  When  war  comes  we  can  pass  law^  from 
now  to  Christinas,  but  nations  are  goin^  to  use  every  device 
and  every  artifice  necessary  to  win  the  war.  and  those  who 
are  on  the  defeiisive  are  going  to  use  every  artifice  they  can 
to  keep  from  losing. 

Therefore.  I  do  not  see  any  difference  at  all  between  poison 
gas  and  the  bullet  or  the  artillery  shell.  It  would  be  excel- 
lent, of  course,  if  we  could  limit  war  and  the  resultant  suffering 
to  the  theater  of  actual  hostilities:  to  the  soldiers  in  the  field, 
rather  than  to  extend  it  to  the  men.  women,  and  children 
behind  the  lines.  But  there  is  a  niore  powerful  defense 
aeainst  the  attack  on  men.  women,  and  chddren  behind  the 
lines  than  law.  and  tliat  is  public  opinion,  and  if  Germany 
or  France  or  England  in  this  war  should  start  to  bomb  towns 
which  are  not  military  objectives  per  se.  and  to  kill  hundreds 
and  thousands  of  men.  women,  and  children,  whatever  the 
temporary  gain  might  be,  they  would  lose  a  hundred  times 
in  world  opinion  and  world  support,  which  would  manifest 
itself  in  hundreds  of  ways.  Men  whn  are  opposed  to  war  will 
.join  and  fight  with  the  nation  which  is  being  bombed  from 
the  air.  whose  men.  women,  and  children  are  being  mas>-a- 
cred.  Linder  such  circumstances  men  have  a  sense  of  outra'.te 
which  is  aroused,  and  they  w:ll  volunteer  from  this  counrry 
and  from  every  other  country  to  a;d  the  nation  which  is 
being  so  attacked.  That  is  the  cnly  weapon  upon  which  we 
can  rely. 

Mr  President,  is  poison  gas  any  worse  than  the  artillery 
shell,  or  the  machine  gun.  or  any  other  weapon,  or  as  the 
Senator  from  Texas  lias  sugcested,  the  b.iyonet,  for  th.u 
matter,  which  is  driven  into  \h-?  body  and  tu-ned  around  and 
pulled  cut,  and  the  v:c"im  runs  areaind  hold.ng  certain  parts 
of  his  body  to  keep  them  fiom  sp.llini,'  out  en  ih-^  '.-round? 
What  is  mere  ciuel  and  horrible  than  that?     Almost  any 
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man  would  ra'licr  be  gassed  a  hundred  times,  to  die  that 
way,  tiian  to  be  killed  as  tlie  it.-ult  of  a  bayonet  thrust  or 
cf  a  shell  explosion. 

Mr.  CONN'ALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senatcr  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  T\T)INGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Would  it  not  encourage  the  use  of 
poison  gas  and  other  so-call-.d  baibarous  weapons,  to  allow 
one  nat;on  to  have  them  and  deny  them  to  another? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  The  argument  that  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  is  making — and  I  knew  that  he  is 
righteous  in  his  indignation  aga.nst  these  outrages  that  are 
committed  in  the  name  of  war — on  its  face  is  not  a  strong 
one.  In  my  judgment  if  we  are  to  be  logical  we  should  lay 
aside  the  attempt  to  define  and  differentiate  between  offensive 
and  defensive  weapons,  and  d'^flne  who  is  an  aggressor  and 
win  is  not  an  aggressor.     That  is  what  we  should  do. 

Mr.  HOLT.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia? 

Mr,  TYDINGS.  In  a  mommt  I  will.  This  idea  of  not 
allowing  the  country  which  is  on  the  defense  the  necessities 
with  which  to  defend  itself  while  it  is  being  attacked  by  some 
ru'hiess  aggressor  is  wrong.  Civilization  demands  that  we 
g.'ee  every  bit  of  aid  we  can  to  tlie  nation  which  is  being 
atta'ked.  and  not  run  hke  cowards  all  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  until  cur  turn  comes  next.  United  public  opinion 
shjuld  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  against  aggression.  But, 
cf  course,  in  politics,  in  a  practical  world,  we  cannot  begin  to 
name  agrresscrs,  for  when  we  attempt  to  name  an  aggressor, 
that  in  effect  is  an  indirect  declaiation  of  war  against  that 
aggressor.  But  I  certainly  know  who  the  aggressor  is — and 
every  peioon  in  this  Chamber  knows  who  the  aggressor  is. 
There  is  no  one  in  this  Chamber  who  on  his  or  her  conscience 
would  not  vote  today  to  designate  one  nation  as  the  aggressor. 
There  would  not  be  one  who  would  not  so  vote,  but  I  am  not 
going  to  nam.e  the  nation. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  denounce  any 
country  by  name  en  the  floor  cf  the  Senate  in  connection 
with  this  measure.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  we  are  not 
accomplishing  anything  constructive  or  worth  'while  when 
v.e  do  that.  But  if  wc  arc  to  say,  "You  may  have  these 
weapons  because  they  are  purely  defensive,  but  you  cannot 
ha\e  these  other  weapons  because  they  are  purely  offensive." 
then  why  do  we  net  go  the  whole  way  and  say  that  wc  will 
not  sell  to  one  nation  because  it  is  the  aggressor  nation  in 
this  war,  but  wc  will  sell  to  another  nation  because  it  is  the 
defensive  nation  in  this  war?  If  we  are  going  to  proceed  on 
any  basis  of  logic  there  is  no  other  conclusion.  The  con- 
ciasion  is  inescapable. 

Mr  BARKI.EY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr   TYDINGS.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Much  has  been  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
S«'nate  during  this  drbite  to  the  effect  that  this  is  not  our 
war.  that  we  are  not  in  it,  and  that  we  are  not  to  have  any- 
th  n-.!  to  do  with  it:  but  does  not  this  amendment  put  us  in 
the  position  of  undertaking  to  determine  what  kind  of  war 
shall  be  fought  in  Europe? 

Mr.  TYDINGS.     Abso'utely. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Doe.-,  it  not  put  us  in  the  position  of  say- 
ing that  while  one  nation,  through  its  own  resources,  may 
resort  lo  the  kind  of  v;ar  we  may  oppose,  we  propose  that  those 
who  are  attacked  by  that  nation  ^hall  not  defend  themselves 
in  l.ke  manner? 

Ml .  TYDINGS.  The  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  raised  an 
interesting  question.  In  the  course  of  thus  debate  we  have 
heard  discussed  the  hi.^tory  of  England,  and  wc  have  heard 
English  imperialism  and  cruellies  denounced.  We  have  heard 
d:scuF5.cd  the  history  of  France  and  all  her  wars  and  have 
heard  these  wars  and  France  denounecd.  We  have  heard  of 
the  conduct  of  Germany.  We  have  heard  Germany  and  her 
rctivities  denounced.  If  we  really  want  to  "go  to  town"  on 
righteousness,  wc  m.ight  take  up  the  history  of  the  United 
States.  We  might  tell  about  our  treatment  of  the  red  man — 
broken  promises  by  the  score,  driving  him  off  his  land,  and 
finally,  when  we  isolate  him  out  in  Oklahoma  and  the  Indian 


Territcry.  a  generous  Government  ccmos  along  and  takes  the 
o:l  lands  away  from  him  and  gives  him  a  small  pension  in 
mitigaiion  oi  its  aciion. 

We  might  talk  about  our  great  Democratic  President.  An- 
drev^'  Jackson,  who,  in  violation  of  the  laws  cf  this  country 
and  cf  the  specifie  orders  of  his  own  Government,  annexed 
Florida  and  parts  of  Alabama  and  Mississippi  to  the  United 
State,  cf  America.  It  we  were  to  tell  about  ourselves,  we 
should  find  what  we  call  our  destiny  to  be  of  a  piece  with  the 
history  of  the  other  countries  which  have  been  so  frequently 
denounced  on  this  very  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  We  might  also  speak  of  the  Mexican  War 
which  Abraham  Lincoln  voted  against  and  which  he  de- 
nounced because  it  v;as  an  unjust  war. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  Yes.  We  are  not  v/ithout  sin.  and  we. 
should  not  cast  the  first  stone.  The  war  in  Europe  is  not  our 
war.  It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  denounce  Germany,  or 
England,  or  France,  or  any  other  country.  What  it  is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  do  is  to  mind  our  own  business,  sell  as  usual, 
and  take  whatever  steps  we  deem  proper  for  the  protection  of 
our  own  citizens.  When  we  shall  have  done  that,  we  shall  da 
well  not  to  meddle  in  the  kind  of  war  that  is  being  fought 
3.000  miles  from  home. 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
said  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  determine  what  kind  of  war  Is 
being  fou.i,ht.  I  should  like  to  think  that  some  action  of  ours 
would  be  an  official  disapproval  of  the  use  of  poison  gas 
against  civilians.  Of  coarse,  soldiers  are  killed  by  bayonets. 
Of  course,  soldiers  are  killed  by  cannon.  But  the  babies  and 
women  of  the  world  are  not  killed  by  bayonet — not  once  in 
10. COO  tim.es.     We  know  they  are  killed  by  poison  gas. 

Why  should  we  stand  here  and  say  that  we  can  do  nothing 
abou*  it?  If  you  defeat  this  amendment,  you  say,  "It  Ls  all 
right;  we  will  sell  gas  to  anybody."  Sell  deadly  poison  gas  in 
the  nan^.e  of  civilization  and  in  the  name  of  democracy. 
Why?  Because  it  may  mean  a  little  profit  for  those  who  are 
selling  the  gas.  They  say  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it. 
We  can. 

Mr.  President,  today  we  are  deciding  whether  or  not  we 
put  our  stamp  of  disapproval  on  the  use  of  poison  gas.  We 
are  putting  into  the  law  the  action  we  have  so  many  times 
spoken  of  in  words.  If  you  defeat  this  amendment,  you 
sanction  the  use  of  poison  gas.  You  cannot  excuse  the  WTong 
by  saying  others  use  it.  You  offer  poison  gas  to  the  belliger- 
ents to  be  used  against  those  with  whom  we  are  at  peace. 
You  ofTicially  approve  the  use  of  this  terrible  gas  which  may 
be  used  against  defenseless  people,  and  yet  you  say  you  do  It 
in  the  name  of  civilization. 

It  is  said  that  if  Germany  uses  poison  gas  we  must  supply  it 
to  the  other  side.  If  they  do,  why  should  we  spread  the 
agcny  and  the  suffering  to  others?  Two  wrongs  never  made 
a  rir.ht.  How  can  we  sit  here  and  say  that  we  have  nothing 
to  do  wi'h  such  warfare  and  yet  sell  poison  gas  to  kill  the 
innocent?  How  many  times  have  officials  of  the  Government 
none  to  the  people  and  condemned  poi.'ion  gas?  Then  we 
hypocritically  say,  "It  is  all  right  for  us  to  sell  it,  but  it  is 
wrong  for  ycu  to  use  it." 

That  is  the  question  we  are  deciding  today.  Of  course,  it 
is  net  our  war;  but  if  by  our  actions  we  can  stop  the  use  of 
poison  gas  we  shall  have  accomplished  much.  We  shall  have 
put  the  stamp  of  disapproval  on  mustard  gas  and  flame 
throwers.  It  is  said  we  cannot  do  anything  about  it.  and 
that  we  might  just  as  well  sell  one  implem.ent  as  another. 
Mr.  President,  that  is  nonsense.  It  is  all  right  for  us  to  sit 
here,  •where  poison  gas  will  not  be  used,  but  it  is  not  all  right 
for  the  children  of  Europe.  Let  no  man  who  votes  for  the 
sale  of  pci£on  gas  rise  here  on  this  floor  and  talk  about 
defenseless  women  and  children  in  the  future. 

Tlic  Senator  from  Tcxa.<^  said,  as  I  understood  him,  "Why 
should  we  stop  the  other  side"  from  using  it?  I  thought  this 
was  a  neutrality  measure  and  that  we  were  to  supply  both 
sides.  So  why  confine  it  to  one  particular  side?  I  think  It 
is  v/rong  for  all  sides  to  .use  it.  Certainly  you  are  becoming 
an  accessory  before  the  fact  when  you  allow  and  oflBcially 
approve  the  sale  of  phosgene,  mustard  gas,  and  such  things 
for  attacks  on  civilians.    Others  may  vote  for  the  sale  if  they 
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rare  to.  hi:t  T  will  nof  vote  to  put  mu.~tard  gas  into  the  lungs 
of  babes  cf  G  rni.iny  or  nf  any  other  nation. 

Th.  PHKS.'!3I.\0  OFFICER.  The  question  i.s  on  apreeing 
to  the  amendment  cfTered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
iMr.  Dan.\hh!  ■  to  the  amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute 

On  th.'t  qu!'-";on  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  demanded 
an.i  t.TCii  :i-(l.     The  dork  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chut  Cl^ik  proceed;  d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD  'wh'>n  h:i  name  was  calkdK  I  have  a 
cmrra!  p.iir  With  the  .'■enior  Sc-nator  from  Virginia  !Mr. 
Gmss:.  I  am  info-mcd  that  if  he  were  present  he  would 
vote  "n.iv."  I  !r;.n  !ir  that  pair  in  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
inrrton  ,Mr  Bont,  and  will  V(jte.     I  vote  'yea." 

The  roll  call  v. a.>  cnncludtd. 

Mr.  McNARY  'aft<^r  havinc  vo'ed  in  the  afSrmative).  I 
hav"  a  pair  with  the  .'^.nior  Senator  from  Mi.-.':;  sippi  j,fr. 
H.^riRisoNl.  I  tran.^^t.  r  that  pair  to  the  junior  S 'nator  from 
Kansa.s  I  Mr.  Reed'  and  will  permit  my  vote  to  «tand. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.'^h- 
inuicn  Ml-  Bone  I  and  the  Senator  from  Viri-inia  Mr.  Gl\ss  I 
are  d.'taintd  from  the  Senate  becau:-e  of  lilne.-ri. 

The  St'natiir  from  Arizor.;i  !M:'.  A.SHunsT !  i.>  ab-ent  be- 
caus'.  cf  i;lne:i.s  :n  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.s.si.s.s;ppi  ,  Mr.  H.xrriso'i!  is  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  'Mr. 
Bridges!  is  unavoidably  detained.  If  prt.sent.  h"  would  \oie 
■  yta." 

The  re:^ult  wa.s  announced — yea.^  36.  nay;  54.  a.s  fo!l(nvs: 

YE.AS-   3G 


Harbour 

r>.)nahoy 

La  FoHette 

Sh  p  tc.id 

Borah 

IX)wney 

L>d^e 

Tan 

Bm.iiW 

Frazier 

Liii.dPfn 

T  iboy 

Cipper 

Ci  h-i-n 

M^carrun 

Townsenrt 

CUh\-? 

H-.;- 

McNa:y 

Vnndeubirg 

Cliiik.  Idaho 

H  .  :i:an 

Ma'oni  V 

Wa  .-h 

Cark.  Mo 

H     • 

r.'ve 

■   Wh.f'.er 

D  »r.aher 

John.-^->n 

Calif 

Ov.  rti'n 

White 

Diivu. 

Johnson 

Colo. 

Reynolds 

WUcy 

NAYS— 54 

Aclar.'i.s 

E'lrnrtrr 

Lura.s 

Schwellenbach 

Aiuirews 

Cie'Ugf 

McK.'llnr 

ShtppH'd 

Au.-iin 

CiiTry 

Mi'ad 

S.uiury 

Ba  -»  y 

O:i:otle 

Miller 

S.^^a:hers 

Bai.khead 

Green 

Mtnton 

Sm:th 

Bukify 

Gi:!Toy 

Murray 

Stewart 

B.tHl 

fiiirney 

Nec:y 

Thomas.  Ok!a. 

Brv'wn 

Httrh 

Norris 

Thomas,  Utah 

Burke 

Hay.len 

O'Mahoncy 

Ti  unian 

Byrd 

Herring 

Peppci 

Tydings 

BvrnpR 

Hl.l 

Pittman 

Van  Nnys 

Csraway 

Hashes 

RadcllfTe 

Wagner 

Chandler 

King 

Ru-^sfil 

Connaily 

Lie 

NOT 

Schwartz 
VOTING     6 

A.-hurt.t 

B'ldges 

lUrri    .n 

Rofd 

B.me 

CJlaaS 

So  Mr.  D.^N.MiERS  amendment  to  the  am.endment  cf  the 
cemm.ttt^e  m  lh>'  nature  of  a  substitute  wa.--  rejected. 

Mr.  MURRAY  and  Mr.  DAMAHER  addr-ssed  the  Chair. 

Th-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  recognizes  first 
the  Senator  fre.m  Montana. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  issue  pre.-ented  by  the 
P'.  nd<ng  neutrality  measure  is  of  such  momentous  charaet-  r 
il\it  I  feel  impt-lled  by  a  sense  of  duty  to  make  clear  at  thi.^ 
tiiiio  the  pc.-.tior.  which  I  propose  to  take.  I  approach  the 
ta-^k  before  me  w;th  a  deep  sense  of  all  the  serious  implica- 
tii  ns  involved  in  the  fateful  question  of  cur  national  policy. 

Firf;t,  let  me  say  that  m  presenting  my  views  on  this  !s.sue 
I  do  not  Wish  to  b.'  understood  as  in  any  way  impugning  the 
irotives  or  questioning  the  sincerity  of  any  Member  cf  this 
body.  I  entertain  a  genuine  regard  and  respect  for  the  opin- 
ion cf  each  of  my  colleagues.  I  speak  here  today  only  because 
of  a  keen  sense  of  responsibility  and  obligation  boldly  to 
express  my  judgment  on  a  matter  which  vitally  concerns  the 
h.^nor,  the  safety,  and  the  integrity  of  cur  country. 

A  score  of  eminent  Senators  preceding  me  in  this  debate 
have  risen  in  their  places  and  with  deep  sincerity  and  elo- 
quence have  expressed  their  abhorrence  cf  war.  Truly,  we 
all  abhor  war.    We  are  all  anxious  to  preserve  cur  country 


from  involvement  in  the  bloody  conflict  now  raging  in  Eu- 
rope. I  am  sure  also  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Amencm 
people  that  we  should  do  everything  pocisible  through  p^'uceful 
efforts  to  aid  in  bringing  an  end  to  tho.so  hostilities  befoi-> 
the  resillting  damage  jhall  become  irreparable.  A  prolonrj'  d 
war  can  niean  only  tragic  suffering  and  misery  for  miliinnj 
of  innocent  people.  It  will  certainly  eau.se  dangerous  r;)- 
heavals  and  maladjustments,  not  only  in  Amt^riea  hut 
throughout  the  world.  Thc.-e  who  may  be  victoriuu-^  wiil  not 
be  able  to  prnfit  from  the,r  victoi-y.  Ind' .-cnb;ihle  ^'ilf'Ti.eg 
and  destruction  ot  wealth  await.^  victor  and  winquished  al;k". 
The  re.^-ultant  loss  of  life  and  the  destruction  of  property  w.;! 
impose  a  crushing  and  unbearable  burden  on  the  b.u■k^  of  i  h-? 
people  of  all  the  nations  involved,  as  well  as  ser:(ni-ly  injure 
and  retard  the  progress  of  civiliziition  everyvshere.  All  hu- 
man beings,  therefore,  must  be  imbued  with  the  d.  epest 
synipathy  1,  r  those  unfortunate  people  confronterl  with  th? 
horrors  if  this  cruel  and  desperate  war.  We  can  eas.l-/ 
visualize  how  tragic  and  hf  Iple.-,^-  i.,  their  pligot.  We  owo 
them  at  li  a-t  the  duty  of  conducting  oui-.-^ehe.-i  a-  uiinglit  and 
neutral  neighbor'^ 

j.ie.T  FiRiNi;  Mr-rt'.i.  pRfssry?:  for  ri  me 

Mr  President,  while  it  is  our  duty  to  preser'.e  the  ijca-e 
and  safety  of  the  Uiuteri  states,  that  ainne  .should  not  be  our 
only  active  intercut  B  lund  by  a  sense  of  hunvm  pitv.  we 
must  make  every  t  ffort  to  mobilize  the  moral  judrment  and 
opinion  of  our  country,  and.  inoe.  d.  of  the  wh.nip  world, 
ag.iinst  this  fuM"  and  ind^fensibl"  war.  We  mu-t  .^c;  k  :'i 
e\ery  possib!-'  way.  to  bring  about  an  early  armistie*  [>'\  { 
final  peace  m  thi'  interest  not  alene  cf  thn.-e  iinolvd  but  ,-1 
all  civilization 

!!K;H    ST.».NT«RD    dV    PE:F:.fTF 

Since  thi.s  j-unt  i»srlution  h.i  been  before  the  Senate  tho 
discus.sions  whi.h  the  i,s.si;t'  has  invoked  hive  rai.-ed  the 
standard  of  senatorial  ei(^quence  and  senatciial  .stalt>.-man- 
ship  to  a  very  high  plane.  I  iiave  religK  u^l\  attended  thei-e 
dibcu.ssions  and  have  gained  much  profit  from  them.  Our 
system  of  unlimited  debate  ha.,  proved  itself.  I  t'r.ink  that 
cut  of  the  welter  of  these  d'  liberations  the  tru'li  will  enT^rge, 
and  we  shall  .shortly  have  an  Ann  riean  neutral  polh  y  \v,*h 
the  general  approval  and  support  ,,i  tlie  An.crican  penile. 
I  have  not  the  slightest  apprihensiori  op,  that  score. 

A  spirit  of  genuine  Amoiuaim.-m  Inc.  iii  this  body:  and 
Willie  we  may  tarnestly  dilfer  in  cur  v  e.v~  and  m  our  judg- 
ments, we  are  all  moved  bv  hont  st  de.sires  and  motives.  We 
are  seeking  but  one  end— to  de'i-.t  ;•  this  countiy  IK  in  tlv; 
perils  that  threaten  it  and  di.-^p;'l  from  our  h.or.z.m  the  clouds 
of  war  which  darken  it. 

Th  ■  discussions  have  now  proo-.d.  ■]  for  many  d.iy.;.  tovt  r- 
int;  munv  broad  and  pe»ple.\irm  fields— international  law, 
noutiahty.  dipLDmaey,  contemporary  history,  power  politics. 
int»  rnational  intrigue,  and  peace  and  war  in  general.  I  mav 
add  that  we  have  also  intruded  quite  deeply  into  the  realms 
of  metaphysics,  ronjtc'ure,  and  speculation. 

MesT   ET.\Y    DOT    "f    W  \R 

I  Wish  to  say  at  tlie  outset  that  there  is  no  question  abor.t 
the  attitude  of  this  country  or  about  the  attitude.  I  hope,  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  absolute  necessity  of  avoiding  our  invol\em<^nl  in  th.e 
present  war.  Tlie  people  of  this  country  have  been  com- 
pletely disille.sioivd  by  the  resul's  of  th-  last  war;  and  no 
intelligent,  patriotic  citizen  cf  this  country  today  m.ust  fail  to 
take  the  unalterable  position  th.at  we  at  all  hazards  .shall 
avoid  intermeddling,  taking  sides,  or  beconung  involved  to 
any  degree  in  the  present  confl.ct. 

MVST   BE   NO   .^ePEAL    TO    Fr\R 

The  problem  presents  it.«elf  to  my  mind  as  a  cold-ljloo:';  d. 
hard-headed  question:  What  is  the  best  course  to  fe.llow  :n 
order  to  protect  American  interests  and  American  se^^'urity 
and  maintain  a  truly  neutral  attitude  toward  the  beiligt-rent 
nations  in  this  war?  Any  sane  person  must  c  mcede  that  to 
incite  or  undertake  to  lead  this  country  into  participation 
in  the  present  conflict  would  be  a  senseless  thing  and  would 
be  wicked,  because  irrational.    But  it  has  been  earnestly  ar- 
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pued  here  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  take  the  United 
States  into  war. 

Mr.  Presidtnt.  I  think  any  intelligent  and  unbiased  per- 
son looking  at  this  question  seriously  and  not  emotionally 
must  admit  that  neither  the  npeal  of  the  embargo  nor  its 
retention,  standing  by  itself,  will  either  take  this  country 
into  war  or  keep  it  out.  We  can  enter  this  war  or  any  war 
only  through  the  will  of  the  people.  Tho  people  want  to 
stay  out.  War  can  be  declared  only  by  Congress.  Any  at- 
tempts to  frighten  this  country  or  infiu(  nee  its  opinion  by 
arguments  to  the  eflect  that  th.e  pending  measure  is  a 
step  into  war,  or  that  the  embargo  is  an  absolute  insur- 
ance against  war.  will  fail.  The  American  people  are  not 
so  gullible  and  incapable  as  to  be  influenced  by  such  ground- 
less assertions.  I  am  sure  they  will  not  be  deceived  by 
Mere  appeals  to  fear  and  emotion.  I  have  full  confidence 
in  the  unerring  judgment  and  the  sensitive  conscience  of 
the  American  people. 

America  ha.s  accomplished  the  greatest  things  ever 
achieved  in  the  history  of  mankind — things  which  have 
been  universally  recognized  as  of  transcendent  value  to 
civilization.  Yet  many  of  these  achievements  were  at- 
tained, no^  througli  state-men.  but  through  the  inherent 
wi.sdom  and  .sense  of  Justice  of  the  American  people.  I 
think  the  people  of  this  country  understand  this  problem, 
and  will  have  the  wi.sdom  to  recognize  that  Congress  Is 
seeking  by  its  action  to  protect  our  own  interests,  and  not 
injure  any  other  nation  In  the  world. 

REPEAL    or    EMBARGO 

The  neutrality  program  presented  by  the  Pittman  joint 
resolution  briefly  provides  for  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1937.  with  its  embargo  on  American  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  and  the  substitution  of  a  cash-and- 
carry  plan  applied  to  all  trade  with  belligerents,  including 
arms  as  well  as  materials  of  war  and  nonmilitarj-  commodi- 
ties. The  plan  presented  provides  for  payment  in  cash— I 
assume  the  credit  provisions  will  be  eliminated — transfer  of 
title  on  American  shores,  and  shipment  in  non-American 
boats.  Tliis  plan,  it  is  contended— and  I  agree  with  the  con- 
tention— will  effectively  eliminate  the  danger  cf  incidents 
sui  h  as  the  sinking  of  American  boats  and  lo.ss  of  American 
lives  and  piopt-rty,  which  is  the  most  prolific  cause  of  war. 

This  neutrality  measure  could  properly  be  called  a  general 
embargo  act. 

It  embargoes  or  prohibits  nearly  every  act  or  thing  which 
in  any  way  might  tend  to  draw  this  country  into  war. 

It  bars  or  prohibits  the  extension  cf  credit  to  any  nation 
at  war. 

It  prohibits  the  use  cf  American  ship.s  in  carrying  on 
trad.^  with  warring  nations. 

It  proh.bits  American  ships  from  carrying  passengers  to 
any  nation  at  war. 

It  bars  any  ships  from  entering  combat  zones. 

It  bars  American  citizens  from  traveling  in  combat  zones. 

It  bars  American  citii'cns  from  traveling  on  belligerent 
ships. 

It  bars  the  arminT  of  American  ships. 

It  bars  citizens  from  buying  or  dealing  in  bonds  of  a 
nation  at  war. 

It  contains  numerous  other  provisions  designed  to  caiTy 
out  the  program,  and  provides  heavy  penalties  for  violations. 

To  mc,  the  present  measure  is  a  more  effective  embargo 
than  the  so-called  Embargo  Act  of  1937,  which  embargoes 
only  arms,  am.munition.  and  implements  of  war,  which  con- 
stitute approximately  only  15  or  20  percent  of  our  war  trade. 

CONTROL    OF    AMERICAN    SHIPPING 

The  whole  purpose  of  these  restrictions  on  American  trade 
and  shipping  being  to  avoid  any  high-seas  risks,  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  should  not  go  further  in  burdening  shipping  in- 
terests than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  avoid  danger.  For 
this  reason  I  have  supported  and  voted  for  all  the  amend- 
ments intended  to  lessen  the  hardship  on  American  non- 
contraband  trade  with  Canada  and  with  the  colonies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  in  areas  free  from  high-seas  risks, 
tile  Western  Hemisphere,  and  the  Pacific. 


I  shall  not  undertake  to  dwell  on  features  cf  the  measure 
which  have  already  been  fully  and  effectively  debated.  I 
shall  discu.ss  only  some  of  the  major  points  involved,  and.  in 
addition,  present  my  views  on  the  general  subject  of  neu- 
trality and  the  correct  position  the  United  States  should 
take. 

LEGALriT    OF    AMENDING    NCTTTRALITT    ACT 

The  argument  i.s  made  that,  inasmuch  as  the  Congress  had 
the  constitutional  pov.-er  to  pass  the  Embargo  Act  in  1937, 
it  cannot  now  be  changed  to  affect  a  belligerent  country  after 
a  war  has  started.  The  position  is  taken  that  absolutely 
nothing  can  be  done  about  this  situation,  and  that  we  must 
at  all  hazards  continue  to  adhere  to  an  unwise  and  danger- 
ous policy  which  wa.'  forced  through  Congress  without  ade- 
quate study,  through  the  activities  of  cei-tain  pressure  groups. 

The  opposition  to  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  ba.sed  upon  the 
fallacy  that  It  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law  to 
amend  this  purely  domestic  enactment  after  a  war  has  com- 
menced, and,  therefore,  that  this  is  an  international  and 
not  a  domestic  problem.  The  fallacy  in  this  argument  Is 
conclusively  shown  by  thn  fact  that  those  who  advance  It  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  Congress.  In  exercising  Its  constitutional 
right  to  regulate  foreign  commerce,  violates  that  vague  and 
changing  chimera  known  as  international  law.  Let  me 
ask  those  who  believe  that  a  change  in  our  present  law  would 
be  a  violation  of  international  law  if  they  also  believe  that  a 
war  in  which  we  have  no  part  abrogates  the  power  of  Con- 
gress, granted  by  the  Constitution,  'lo  regulate  commerce 
with  foreign  nations."  If  that  is  true,  then  every  piece  of 
tariff  legislation  now  in  force  must  be  held  to  be  frozen  in  its 
present  status,  and  subject  to  the  whims  of  foreign  dictators 
as  to  when  they  shall  start  or  end  wars. 

Of  coiu-se.  no  Senator  or  anyone  else  with  a  knowledge  of 
the  subject  believes  any  such  thing.  The  Constitution  pre- 
scribes no  limitations  arising  from  foreign  wars  on  the  power 
of  Congress  to  regulate  commerce.  To  amend  or  not  to 
amend  the  existing  law  is  purely  a  domestic  problem,  to  be 
decided  only  by  Congress  under  the  powers  delegated  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  It  was  due  to  similar  considerations 
that  the  Congress  refused  to  delegate  its  powers  to  the  Leaerue 
of  Nations,  maintaining  its  independence  of  action  in  affairs 
in  which  it  alone,  under  the  Constitution,  has  jurisdiction. 
Events  have  proved  the  wisdom  of  that  decision. 

EMBARGO   ACT   IS   TJNNET7TEAL 

The  very  heart  of  this  question,  as  I  have  already  said,  is 
whether  repeal  or  retention  of  the  embargo  will  keep  the 
United  States  cut  of  war.  No  human  mind  is  so  perfect  and 
infallible  as  to  prophesy  on  this  point.  It  is  plain,  however, 
that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  substitution  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan  here  proposed  is  the  more  likely  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.  At  tlie  same  time  it  is  a  more  truly  neutral 
policy.  It  will  protect  us  from  incidents  which  are  the  cause 
of  war.  The  proper  course  for  Congress  is  to  adopt  that  policy 
which  will  be  most  likely  to  safeguard  the  security  and  peace 
of  our  country,  regardless  of  its  effect  on  the  belligerents. 

After  a  careful,  conscientious  study  of  this  problem  I  am 
convinced  that,  having  committed  our  country  by  ill-con- 
sidered legislation  to  an  erroneous  policy  which  places  it  in 
an  unneutral  attitude  toward  either  of  the  belligerents,  it  is 
our  plain  duty  to  acknowledge  the  mistake  and  unhesitat- 
ingly undo  the  wrong.  That  the  embargo  operates  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  place  this  country  in  an  unneutral  attitude 
toward  one  of  the  belligerents  cannot  be  successfully  disputed. 
The  general  argiunent  on  this  phase  of  the  issue  has  already 
been  so  complete  that  I  feel  it  would  be  an  act  of  supereroga- 
tion on  my  part  to  do  more  than  refer  to  the  able  discussions 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  other  able  Senators,  including  the  leader  of  the 
majority,  the  esteemed  senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
BarkleyI. 

TO   REPEAL    EMBABGO 

On  the  question  of  the  right  of  a  neutral  power  to  repeal 
or  amend  its  neutrality  laws,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the 
opinion  of  Dr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  noted  historian  and  au- 
thority on  international  law.    He  says; 
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N'U'ralitv  Anc  not  mrnn  anri  nrvcr  can  mean  "impartiality"  in 
thp  ^ense  that  American  p^  hrv  and  acts  must  con:»jr  the  same  or 
c-(iuai  tx-n^-flt.-,  up.  n  tK;th  siGos  m  the  war 

Hence,  acts  done  under  American  neutrality  mU5t  benffit  one 
bfllii^prent  mere  than  another  and  injure  r.ne  btUiprrent  more  than 
another  American  neuirahtv  has  never  meant  equality  of  benefits 
and  injuries.     It  does  not  mean  that  m^w. 

Dunne  the  progress  of  thi.s  debate  many  outstandmK  au- 
thorities on  international  law  have  been  quot-^d  upholding 
the.se  views.  It  seems  quite  clear  to  me  that  the  only  cir- 
cumstances under  which  we  could  be  cuilryof  a  violation  of 
intt  rnational  law  would  be  m  permitting  the  t^ale  of  arms 
or  other  commoduits  to  one  beili-jerent  and  actually  denying 
iht'ni  to  another. 

Ltadins?  authorities  on  international  law  uniformly  ccn- 
cid'  that  a  neutral  state,  for  the  purpose  of  better  safc- 
t;uaitiing  its  iiuhts  and  mterests  or  better  fulfilling  its  duties 
a^  a  neutral,  may.  during  the  course  of  a  war.  adopt  new 
measures  or  alter  measures  previously  adapted,  so  Icnu  as 
such  legislation  is  applicable  to  trade  with  all  belligerents. 
If  some  of  the  bfllmeients  happen  to  b*^  unable  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  buch  provisions  because  of  geographical  or  other 
factors,  these  are  circumstances  which  a  ntutral  state  is 
under  no  duty  to  attempt  to  equilize.  But  it  is  unneces- 
sary to  carry  this  argument  further,  as  the  opposition  now 
5ce.m  to  concede  the  point,  and  are  themselves  asking  for  an 
amendment  (^f  the  act  of  1937.  They  thus  place  them,>elves 
In  the  position  of  conceding  that  the  act  may  be  amended 
after  war  ic  started. 

EVinARr.i)    I.F3I.SL.^T:oN'    D.^NCEROfS   EXPFRIMFVT 

Mr.  Pre^ideiu,  when  this  embargo  legislation  wa-s  first 
proposed  to  Con;:ress.  it  was  condemned  by  all  authorities  on 
international  law  as  dangerous  and  ill-advised  legislation. 
Congress  was  v.arned  to  reject  it  as  dangerous  expt  iimenta- 
ticn.  Congress  failed  to  heed  that  warning,  and  committed 
b  serious  error.  It  .seenis  cli  ar  to  me  that  if  we  are  to  be 
truly  neutral  the  embargo  uiust  be  rcjx'aled.  If  we  maintain 
the  embargo,  we  simply  cannot  escape  the  charge  thai  by 
cur  act  of  intervention  or  deviation  frr;m  the  cu.^toms  and 
practices  we  have  always  heretofore  followed,  and  which 
other  nations  came  to  rely  upon,  we  have  deprived  one  side 
of  an  efTectivt  ad\antage  it  had  always  previously  enjoyed. 

To  be  entirely  consistent,  the  proponents  of  embargo 
should  demand  an  embargo  of  all  shipments,  including  war 
materials  as  well  as  mur.it;ons.  If  thi.>  is  not  to  be  the 
policy,  manifestly  we  should  place  arms,  ammunition,  and 
im.piements  of  war  in  the  .'^ame  category  w:th  war  materials, 
and  conduct  all  such  trade  on  a  strictly  cash  basis,  as  is  in- 
tended under  the  pending  measure. 

But  the  opponents  of  the  pending  joint  resoluiion  ha\* 
.-^aid  that  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  and  bt  come  an  arsenal 
for  one  side,  we  shall  be  shot  at  by  the  other  side.  This  is  an 
exam.ple  of  the  loose  argimients  and  appeals  to  emotion  be- 
ing made  in  this  debate.  It  can  easily  be  seen  that  armies 
must  be  fed.  and,  under  the  law  as  it  stands  today,  if  we 
become  a  granary  for  one  side  we  vil!  b?  shot  at  also.  In  a 
modern  war,  everything  from  Oregon  lumber,  from  which 
cellulose  is  made,  to  Maine  potatoes,  which  feed  a  .soldier,  or 
cp't'^n  u.sed  in  ho.-pi'als  for  injured  soldie.-s.  is  contraband. 
If  there  IS  daiKer  of  being  drawn  into  the  war  through  the 
yale  of  manufactiu"ed  munitions,  there  is  just  as  much 
dang'^r  in  the  unrestrictt  d  ^ale  of  gasoline  to  run  the  motors 
cf  a  tank  or  airplane,  or  the  sale  of  food  to  give  strength  to 
the  soldier  who  operates  them. 

WILL   REPE.^L   CAUSE   SABOTAGE? 

It  is  argued  by  the  opposition — not  only  here  in  the  Halls 
of  Conrrcss.  but  throuch  the  press,  over  the  radio,  ai;d  from 
the  public  platfoim — that  if  we  adopt  the  pending  joint 
resolution  and  remove  the  barriers  set  up  by  the  Embargo 
Act  ef  1937,  our  action  will  be  offensive  to  one  side  and  cur 
country  then  may  become  the  victim  of  the  violence  and 
the  rage  of  the  dictator  of  one  of  the  belligerents,  who.  we 
are  tcld,  may  thereupon  let  loose  his  agent.s  and  spies  in  our 
midst  to  spread  ruin  and  destruction  across  the  country.  If 
such  a  thing  could  be  true,  we  should  weigh  the  threatened 
dangers  with  the  utmost  caution.  We  are  in  no  wise  acting 
in  violation  of  any  vested  rights  of  any  nation  in  the  world. 


We  are  seeking  only  to  put  our  own  house  in  order,  and 
avoid  the  danger  of  war  involvement.  If  any  foreign  power 
should  attempt  such  an  outrage  agairist  us  for  no  just 
reason,  it  would  not  only  fail,  but  it  would  arouse  the  con- 
science and  condemnation  of  the  whole  world.  Certainly 
no  such  course  of  conduct  will  ever  be  attempted,  nor  cculd 
it  be  successful, 

ABRAH.AM    LINCOLN'S   ANSWFR 

There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  such  a  threat,  and  that 
answer  was  given  by  Abraham  Lincoln  during  a  period  of 
great  disturbance  in  our  own  country,  Lincoln  was  warned 
during  the  debate  over  slavery  that  if  he  did  not  approve 
cf  slavery  in  thi,s  country  and  refrain  from  the  contem.plated 
acts  of  justice  in  dealing  with  that  problem  of  domestic 
policy,  both  he  and  our  Government  would  be  nUhle:-sly 
d'Stroyed.  The  answer  he  gave  to  that  threat  applies  toiiay 
as  it  did  m  that  former  period  of  cur  history.  Lincoln  .-aid 
then: 

Let  us  not  be  .sland  -red  fre.m  our  duty  by  fal.'ie  accusati.ins 
nor  frightened  from  our  course  by  threats  of  danger  to  our 
country  or  dungeons  for  oursolvcF:  but  let  us  have  faith  that 
ri:;hr  makes  might,  and  in  that  faith  l-.t  us  go  f.'iwurd  and  do 
cur  duty  as  God  gives  us  to  sec  it. 

MUST    BE    NO    APPEAL    TO    PASSIONS 

Mr,  President,  we  must  not  permit  appeals  to  fear,  to  pas- 
sion, or  to  emotion,  deter  us  from  a  true  and  consistent 
course.  The  people  of  this  country  arc  determined  to  stay 
cut  of  the  European  war.  They  dt  mand  that  Conaress  shall 
fa.-hion  our  neutrality  laws  so  as  to  best  accomplish  this 
end.  They  do  not  wi.sh  Congress  to  be  inllueneed  m  this 
leg.slation  by  any  desire  to  benefit  or  injure  either  of  the 
belligerents.  It  is  the  single  and  only  dc^-ire  of  ilv  p.-ople 
to  act  in  such  a  way  as  will  best  serve  our  own  Americ.iii 
interests  and  welfare,  and.  at  the  same  time,  guard  this 
country  from  entry  into  war.  Any  attempt  to  prejudice  this 
vital  naiicnal  question  by  imputing  dishonest  or  ulterior 
m,otive.s  to  either  .^ide  in  order  to  inflame  public  opinion 
or  influence  the  action  of  Congress  will  be  resented  and  con- 
demned by  the  people. 

Our  neutrality  legislation  should  have  the  single  aim  cf 
maintaining  a  neutral  position  toward  all  belligerents,  in 
accordance  with  the  v.ell-cMabli.^hed  principle^  of  interna- 
tional law  and  our  own  traditional  policies.  This  is  the 
position  that  the  United  States  ;h,"Uld  take  if  it  really  de- 
sires to  be  hrncstly  neutral  and  hold  itself  aloof  from  the 
European  conflict,  Th'-refore,  I  do  not  attack  or  cast  asper- 
sions on  any  of  the  belligerent  nations.  It  .'-eems  obvious  to 
me  tliat  this  question  inu-st  be  settled  and  the  neutrality 
polices  of  this  country  n.ust  be  ba.sed  wholly  on  American 
considerations  and  in  accord  with  our  traditional  policies  of 
neutrality  and  fair  dealing  with  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President  much  has  been  said  in  thi.>  debate  about 
the  desirability  of  contributing  in  .some  manner  to  the  defeat 
of  one  side  or  the  success  of  the  other  in  this  war.  I  utterly 
reject  that  proposal.  I  agiee  with  all  the  criticisms  leveh  d 
against  such  aiguments.  I  think  it  would  be  a  mo.^t  d.in- 
gerous  thing  for  this  country  to  be  influenced  by  any  s.ich 
m^otivs  or  con.'-iderations.  To  adept  ^uch  an  attitudi"  is 
whoLy  unneutial,  implied  if  nut  m  fact.  The  end— and 
the  only  on<'— we  should  desire  to  aehicv  is  actual  neu- 
trality within  the  meaning  of  international  law;  a  neutral- 
ity which  is  recognized  under  the  laws  of  nations.  We 
must  go  no  further. 

The  legislation  propo.sed  by  the  Pittman  j  int  resolution 
seems  to  me  to  comply  in  every  detail  with  all  the  prin- 
ciples I  have  announced.  It  points  a  course  which,  aco  rd- 
ing  to  every  test  of  legality  that  can  be  applied,  is  truly 
neutral  and  at  the  same  time  it  serves  the  best  inter -.-to 
and  welfare  of  our  own  country.  It  calls  for  a  tremendous 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  in  the  ma.tcr 
of  regulating  international  trade  and  shipping.  It  cur- 
tails important  rights  and  privileges  and  causes  great  h^-si  s 
to  our  country.  The  Pittn^.an  joint  resolution,  as  amended 
on  the  floor,  goes  further  than  any  great  neutral  power  has 
ever  gene  in  surrendering  its  historical  rights  in  order  to 
avoid   the  clangers  cf  becoming   involved  in  war,     I   think 
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the  Am.erican   people  are  not   only  willing   but   anxious  to 
make  tliese  sacrifices  in  order  to  insure  p>eace. 

EMBARGO    IS     NO     INSURANCE    AGAINST    WAR 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  with  its  embargo  provisions, 
is  wholly  inefTectual  to  protect  this  country  from  the  danger 
of  being  drawn  into  the  conflict.  If  this  extraordinary  ses- 
sion had  not  been  called  and  the  act  of  1937  were  left  intact 
without  change,  this  country  would  undoubtedly  become  in- 
volved through  loss  of  ships  and  be  drawn  into  war.  I  know 
these  embargo  provisions  of  the  existing  law  are  hailed  with 
great  vigor  and  force  as  the  absolute  sine  qua  non  for 
avoidance  of  war.  The  proposed  repeal  of  the  embargo  is 
denounced  in  pompous  phrases  and  with  much  show  of  emo- 
tion by  the  opposition  group  as  the  first  step  into  war. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  I  assert  that  not  a  single  argu- 
ment has  been  advanced  in  its  support  based  on  either  logic, 
sound  morals,  or  genuine  American  interest.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  embargo  principle  is  simply  a  violation  of  our 
historic  poUcy  and  is  nothing  but  a  snare  and  a  delusion. 
It  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  uses  and  practices  of  inde- 
pendent neutral  nations  throughout  the  whole  world. 

EMBARGO   IS   AN   ENEMY   OF   PEACE 

Tlie  embargo  principle  certainly  cannot  be  supported  by 
any  moral  considerations.  When  we  analyze  all  th"  results 
that  flow  frcm  it.  it  becomes  manifestly  an  unmoral,  indecent, 
and  unnatural  policy  for  a  civilized  and  independent  nation 
to  pur.suc.  It  sets  a  premium  on  force  and  aggression.  It 
works  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  peaceful  and  law-abiding 
nations  who  h-^.ve  no  aggressive  designs  or  intentions  of 
invasion  or  conquest.  It  operates  to  the  great  advantage  and 
benefit  of  a;^gressive.  militaristic  nations  who  in  times  of 
peace  plan  the  invasion  and  conquest  of  unsuspectino:  peace- 
ful countries.  It  places  peaceful.  lav,'-abiding  nations  at  the 
meicy  cf  the  die,  at  or  powers  w^ho  seek  conquest,  and  who.  in 
times  of  pface.  arm  themselves  to  the  teeth  for  the  purpose 
of  resorting  to  oppression  and  conquest. 

The  embargo  principle  constitutes  nothing  but  a  unilateral 
pledge  to  dictinor  cr  militaristic  nations  that  this  country 
will  permit  them  to  build  up  huge  arniaments  so  as  to  make 
them  many  times  more  powerful  than  their  peaceful,  un- 
suspecting neighbors:  and  holds  out  the  promise  that  when 
they  determine  to  launch  their  attack  this  country  will  there- 
upon automatically  deprive  the  victim  of  any  resort  to  this 
country  for  a  supply  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war  for  the  purpose  of  defending  itself  and  repelling  the 
attack,  I  cannot  see  anything  moral  or  commendatory  in 
any  degree  in  such  a  supine  and  unnatural  policy  on  the  part 
of  any  nation.  It  accomplishes  no  moral  aims  or  idealistic 
benefits  of  any  kind, 

EMBARGO    WOnKS    AGAINST    PEACEFUL    NATIONS 

It  Is,  in  efff  ct,  a  one-sided  covenant  to  all  the  dictators  and 
conquerors  of  the  world,  by  which  we  bind  this  country,  con- 
trary to  all  precedents,  to  deny  arms  to  peaceful,  friendly 
powers  who  may  become  the  victims  of  aggression. 

Its  proponents  depend,  in  their  advocacy  of  the  embargo. 
solely  upon  the  unsupported  assertion  or  conclusion  that  it 
will  keep  us  out  of  war.  It  will  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  It 
can  have  nothing  but  the  contrary  effect,  because  its  tendency 
will  surely  be  to  build  up  dictators  and  aggressors  who  will 
t  hi  eaten  the  peace  and  tranquility  of  every  nation  in  the 
world.  It  can  have  no  other  effect,  in  the  long  run.  than  to 
involve  our  country  in  the  very  vicissitudes  we  devoutly  desire 
to  avoid.  It  encourages  international  intrigue,  conquest,  and 
mass  murder:  and.  if  accepted  a.r,  a  general  principle  for  the 
entire  world,  it  would  mean  that  every  peaceful,  law-abiding 
nation  on  earth  would  have  to  militarize  and  arm  itself  to 
the  highest  degree  of  strength  and  maintain  huge  munitions 
plants  and  factories  for  the  production  of  arms  and  military 
equipment,  with  enormous  standing  armies,  in  order  to  be 
constantly  ready  to  repel  bloodthirsty  aggressors.  Such  a 
burden  placed  on  the  backs  of  the  productive  manhood  of  the 
world  would  retard  human  progress  and  impoverish  people 
everywhere.  This  country  can  never  subscribe  to  any  such 
inane  policy  with  consequences  so  disastrous  and  destructive 
to  humanity  in  its  progress  toward  higher  levels  of  Civilization. 


EMBAEGO     IS     RESULT     OF     PRESSCRX 

Distinguished  orators  with  great  forensic  skill  have 
launched  this  ill-advised  and  spurious  doctrine  on  the  Amer- 
ican people,  that  embargo  will  keep  us  out  of  war.  Many 
innocent,  peace-loving  people,  failing  to  study  its  conse- 
quences, may  be  temporarily  influenced.  The  Pittman  reso- 
lution, proposed  by  a  majority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  who  are  not  so  easily  confused  or  befuddled 
by  such  loose  arguments,  has  been  denounced  with  great 
vehemence  as  a  fraud.  With  all  the  appearances  of  sincerity 
and  honesty,  its  proponents  are  indicted  as  a  war  bloc.  Mr. 
President,  these  denunciations,  while  bitter  and  frenzied,  are 
absolutely  futile.  Charges  which  have  no  basis  in  fact  to 
support  them  can  safely  be  ignored.  For  example,  one  of 
the  distinguished  leaders  of  the  opposition  made  this  rhe- 
torical but  baseless  attack  on  the  resolution  now  under  con- 
sideration: 

The  bUl  has  upon  its  face  the  trade-mark  of  unneutrality  and 
malice. 

It  will  be  observed  that  he  fails  in  any  respect  to  make 
out  a  case  against  the  measure,  but  contents  himself  with 
this  senseless  denunciation  of  it.  wholly  unsupported  by  any 
evidence  of  logic  or  reason.  Other  distinguished  Senators 
have  denounced  it  by  asserting  the  mere  conclusion  that  it 
is  a  "step  toward  war,"  Such  opinion  testimony  would  not 
be  acceptable  in  any  court — even  in  a  police  court. 

NATION    IS    VnCTIM    OF    SLOGANS 

Mr.  President,  the  pecple  of  the  United  States  have  al- 
ways been  the  victims  of  slogans  and  catch  phrases  such  as 
we  have  been  hearing  in  this  debate.  If  we  will  reflect  for 
a  moment  it  will  bo  realized  that  none  of  these  catch  phrases 
or  conclusions  which  have  been  so  pompously  foisted  on  the 
American  people  by  the  isolationist  group  have  the  slightest 
support  in  fact  or  common  sen:;e.  These  catch  phrases  are 
all  akin  to  the  old-fashioned  "full  dinner  pail"  pohtical 
oratory  of  cur  national  campaigns.  All  the  attacks  made 
so  far  on  the  Pittman  resolution,  though  expressed  with 
groat  vehemence,  are  unsupported  by  reason  or  proof  of  any 
kind. 

I  am  rem.inded  of  the  well-known  law  school  story  of  the 
professor  who  was  advising  the  graduating  class  of  embryo 
lawyers  about  to  enter  upon  the  practice  of  their  profession. 
The  professor  had  admonished  his  graduating  class  with 
regard  to  the  art  of  the  advocate.  He  said,  "Now  when  you 
have  a  case  where  the  law  is  all  en  ycur  side,  then  organize 
your  argument  and  give  them  the  law  with  all  your  force. 
When  ycu  have  a  case  where  the  facts  are  all  on  your  side, 
then  likewise  oiganize  your  argument  and  give  them  the 
facts  with  all  the  force  ycu  possess."  At  this  point  a  young 
student  in  the  back  of  the  class  arose  and  said,  "But,  pro- 
fessor, when  you  have  neither  the  law  nor  the  facts  with 
ycu.  what  should  ycur  course  be  then?"  The  professor 
answered  promptly,  "Then,  young  man,  the  only  thing  you 
can  do  is  to  yell  like ." 

PROP.'.GANDA    AGAINST    NATIONS 

Mr.  President,  all  across  this  country  efforts  are  being  made 
to  stir  up  ill-will  and  resentment  against  the  nations  involved 
in  thiS  war.  I  have  received  much  propaganda  seeking  to 
influence  my  judgment  and  to  justify  a  course  unfriendly  to 
nations  on  both  sides  of  this  conflict.  I  am  not  impressed  by 
such  appeals.  My  one  aim  is  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  maintain  its  peace,  its  security,  and  its 
honor  in  its  dealings  with  other  nations.  My  personal  feel- 
ings, or  the  personal  feelings  or  enmity  of  any  Member  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
influence  legislation  of  such  a  momentous  character  as  we  are 
here  considering. 

Bitter  attacks  have  been  made  against  each  and  all  of  the 
nations  involved.  On  this  phase  of  the  debate  I  wish  to  clearly 
state  my  position.  I  reject  all  efforts  to  bring  racial  or  inter- 
national prejudices  into  this  debate.  I  respectfully  .submit 
that  such  arguments  have  no  place  here.  This  issue  must  be 
decided  on  American  considerations  alone.  All  the  European 
races  involved  in  this  cataclysm  now  burning  so  fiercely  in 
the  Old  World  constitute  the  very  flower  of  civilization  as  we 
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kr-  '.V  r  Thtv  have  all  mado  rich  contributions  to  civilza'ion 
aiid  the  trouble-  of  Europe  tod  iv  cannot  b*  la:d  at  the  d'X)r 
cf  any  one  of  th^m  finely  and  alone 

Wl-  do  not  hold  the  prople.s  of  the:^e  nation^  re.'^pcnsib'.e  for 
the  mistakes  of  thcif  covcrnments.  Tliey  are  fightinp:  on  each 
?;d''  of  this  war  \vi;h  deep  conviction?  as  to  r:gh'  and  justice. 

Th''  myth  of  race  'superiority  is  an  aJi'^urdify  that  does  not 
appial  to  me.  In  thi.s  country  wt*  have  w.lcomrd  to  our 
shor<  -  nationals  of  each  of  the  countrir^  involved  and  'hey 
have  contributed  m  a  magn'ficent  arid  ulonous  manner  to  the 
upbuildinp  of  tins  great  R-pubLc  None  can  claim  prece- 
dt  nc<'  ov»'r  the  other.  Each  of  those  races  is  'ntitl-'d  t  ■■  br.na 
to  our  shorts  the  afTections  and  tradition?  of  tht  ir  homeland. 
No  true  Am'Tican  look.-  oth*'r\vise  than  w.rh  iru'^tfulne.NS  and 
sympathy  upon  th-'  manifc-taUons  and  rem*  mbrances  of  the 
motherland  which  an  mate.-  the  various  races  that  have  c  me 
to  our  .-hores.  I  respectfully  submit.  Mr.  Pres.dent.  that  it 
would  be  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  base  cur  action  in  refer- 
ence t;i  thf  enact mtnt  of  this  measure  upon  any  considera- 
tion which  miuht  seem  to  favor  one  race  or  another  in  the 
pre-sent  war  aiui  which  would  import  into  this  country 
never-ending  feuds  and  animosities. 

W.\SHIN0T<1N'S    ADMONITION 

Mr.  President,  to  hear  some  of  the  argumen'.s  that  are 
b.mg  madt'  throughout  the  country  one  would  almost  be 
Inclir.ed  to  believe  that  we  were  seeking  to  have  this  country 
,-tttle  all  the  conflicting  quarrels  and  disputes  over  the  ideol- 
I'Cies  of  Europe  Wh-n  W''  import  tlit.se  broils,  quarrel?,  and 
disputes  of  Europe  into  this  Chamber  we  are  violaime  the 
sacred  admonition  c^f  Georgt>  Washington,  the  Fathir  of  h;s 
Country,  when  he  warn'  d  us: 

Excessive  part:;tllty  fcr  ci.c  fir'-ifp.  I'.a'ion.  and  exressivp  dislike 
of  ancther,  cau-e  these  whom  they  actuate  to  .set^  dai:k;>r  cr.ly  on 
L'lie  side,  anil  serve  to  vpil  and  e\i.n  s  Tond  t!ie  art.-;  rf  iiuluence 
on  the  other  Real  patrhts  who  rehist  tl;o  intri.;ii  -^  <  f  the 
favorite  ^re  hable  to  bcctime  .'^u^pectid  and  odicr.s.  while  it.5 
tools  and  dupe>  usurp  the  ;  pplau-e  ar.d  ccntidence  of  the  people 
to  sur.'-ender  their  interests 

Europe  ha.'^  a  set  of  primary  Interests,  which  to  u*  have  none, 
or  a  very  remote  relation  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent contro\ersUs.  the  causes  of  which  arc  essentially  foreign  to 
our  concerns  If  we  remain  oi\e  people,  under  an  efficient  gcv- 
trnment.  the  period  is  not  far  ofT  when  wc  may  •  •  •  take 
such  an  attitude  as  w!!!  cati-e  the  i;.'Utrality  v.e  may  at  any  time 
resulve  uptn  to  be  scrupulously  respected. 

Nit  one  in  this  Cli;^mb'r  r.pprovc?  cf  power  politics  of 
Europe,  which  have  b.  en  s  ■)  frequently  and  (fTectively  de- 
nounced ht're.  We  all  hope  soon  to  ste  ih'^  end  cf  such  a 
regime  in  Eurc^pe  and  'he  restoration  of  an  t  ra  cf  peace 
based  on  .iu?tin\  I  confidently  believe  that  this  v.-.li  eventu- 
ally result  as  European  nations  come  to  realize  that  civiliza- 
tion must  certainly  be  de.-troyed  if  they  persist  in  their 
present  course. 

These  are  problem.?  which  must  be  settled  in  Europe.  We 
cur?elves  settled  our  great  problem,  the  problem  cf  slavery. 
and  can  settle  our  neutrality  problem  also,  without  dragging 
in  the  racial  conflict?  and  the  broils  and  disputes  of  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  heard  much  here  about  the  oppres- 
sion of  minorities  and  tht^  rights  of  small  r,iiticns  All  my 
life  I  have  shown  by  public  action  my  sympathy  for  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  small  countries.  I  alway?  have  taken  an 
active  and  open  part  in  arousing  the  sympathy  and  support 
cf  this  country  fcr  oppressed  peoples  struggl.ng  for  freedom 
under  the  principle  of  self-determination.  I  say  this  to  make 
It  plain  that  I  am  actuated  in  my  vote  by  no  desire  to  see 
tyranny  triumph  over  freed(^m  in  any  country  of  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  any  person  who  ha?  studied 
these  problems  can  excti-e  the  injustices  perpetrated  on 
Germany  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
correction  of  every  wrong  created  by  that  treaty.  I  think  it 
is  plain,  however,  that  nothing  can  justify  the  mass  murder 
of  innocent  and  defenseless  people  in  order  to  correct  it. 
Civilization  can  never  be  promoted  by  barbaric  war  and 
bloodshed.  The  present  war  can  do  nothing  bu'  harm  the 
nations  involved  and  seriously  injure  all  neutral  nations 
as  well.  The  Versailles  Ti'eaty  has  been  undrrgoing  a  con- 
tinuous prcce.NS  of  revision  by  peaceful  means  and  that 
process  should  hase  continued. 


AMFR".C\N    DISILLCSIONMEN'T 

I  do  not  think  any  of  ti~  here  labor  und-'r  any  delusions 
regarding  European  statesmanship.  It  cannot  b.  .-aid.  how- 
ever, that  the  rise  cf  aggression  and  ^  cnquest  in  Europe  can 
be  ascribed  unconditionally  to  any  one  cf  the  belliL'^rents  in 
this  war.  howev^M'  much  we  may  di  plore  and  dndomn  recent 
assaults  upon  tlie  freedom  and  incicpendt  nee  of  small  na- 
tions. No  one  tod 'v  seeks  to  justify  the  V.'rsailles  Treaty 
or  the  aggrandizements  of  the  European  \icior?  in  the  last 
war.  The  treaty  of  Versailles  was  based  on  the  fears  of 
milltaris's  who  were  swayed  chiefly  by  political  considera- 
tio.:s  and  wlio  w^re  ;:id.fTerent  to  the  corisequences  of  changes 
m  the  map  of  Europe  that  enforced  economic  boundaries 
which  sub  equently  proved  to  be  a  prolific  source  of  war. 
While  it  is  not  true  to  say  that  Hitler's  power  politics  and 
re-ort  to  arms  are  justified  bv  what  occurred  at  Versailles,  it 
is  true,  neverihele.ss.  that  Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  his 
act?  of  military  asgression  m.ay  be  traced  to  the  blunders  of 
statesmen  who  failed  to  lay  more  securely  the  foundations  of 
European  peace  based  upon  justice.  The  opportimity  to  end 
war  and  to  insure  the  spread  of  democratic  government  was 
list  when  CI  menceau  and  Lloyd  George  impo-ed  ufjon  the 
vanquished  Germany  reparations  impossible  to  pay. 

PEACE     WITHOUT     VICTURY 

Some  here  say  they  hope  to  see  Hitlerism  destroyed.  My 
hope  IS  that  no  victory  may  come  out  of  thi.s  war  to  result 
in  another  Versailles  pact.  Neither  do  I  w:.-h  to  see  Hitler 
or  Stalin  overrun  Europe  and  imp  )se  tlnMr  idfclogi.s  on  that 
continent,  and  perhaps  the  world.  A  b:tter  and  destructive 
war  endmc  in  decisive  victory  will  be  fiauiihf  with  great 
daiiS'T.  not  only  to  Europe  but  to  the  world.  It  m;:;h;  mean 
another  Ver-ailles  paet.  Thi  re  should  be  opportunity  fiir  a 
peace  cf  reconciliation  and  removal  c^f  the  evils  of  the  in- 
dustrial impenalisms  of  Europe.  The  world  was  cheated  out 
of  a  victory  for  peace  and  d  ■rnccracy  at  Versailles,  but  today 
there  is  a  rising  spirit  in  the  world  for  the  endinc  of  thi.s 
titanic  strur:2U'  of  industrial  imperialisms  with  its  crushim? 
and  demoralizing  effects  upon  small  nations.  All  the  world 
now  sees  the  evils  resulting  from  the  treaty  of  Versailles  and 
the  failure  of  the  victors  to  accept  Wilson's  14  points. 

A  neutrality  policy  which  would  cau.:e  this  war  to  result 
in  a  smashing  defeat  by  dictator  nations  is  wholly  against  the 
interes's  and  the  security  of  this  country  a.s  well  a.s  against 
th"  interests  of  all  the  democratic  peace-loving  nations  cf  the 
woild. 

My  hope  is  th.a*  a  peace  will  soon  come  out  of  the  European 
war  which  will  provide  an  opportunity  to  cure  frrever  th  ■  i.l.s 
and  the  injustices  that  foster  recurring  wars.  If  the  war  is 
ended  by  victory  and  terms  of  vengeance  are  imposed  by 
angry  conquerors  upon  conquered  nations  beaten  to  lie'p- 
If.ssness,  the  seeds  of  fresh  resentments  will  be  .sown,  wlueli 
will  be  certain  to  bring  on  new  war.-,  periodically  oecurri:,g, 
for  ccnerations  to  crnie. 

The  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  The  tim.e  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  on  the  joint  resolution  has  expired. 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  will  take  t:m"  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yiekP 

Tile  PRESIDIXG  OFFICER.  Dees  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  scm.e  time  ago  I  sent  to  the 
desk  the  second  part  cf  a  draft  of  an  amendment,  which  I 
wish  to  have  stated.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  defer  its  read- 
ing so  as  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Mon'ana  to  conclude 
his  remarks  in  my  time,  if  that  would  be  a  convenience  to 
him. 

Mr.  MURRAY.     I  have  only  3  or  4  minutes  remaining 

The  PRESIDING  OFFTCER.  Will  the  Senator  y.eld  so 
that  the  amendment  cfTercd  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
may  be  statedl"     There  is  no  amendment  pending. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  I  y:eld  to  the  Senator  for  the  purpo.sc  of 
offering  the  aniendmcnt. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  of  permit- 
ting the  Senator  from.  Montana  to  conclude  in  my  tune,  I 
meant  my  time  on  the  amendment,  of  course. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  to  the  commiiiee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  10,  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  further  proviso: 

Prc' Hl.-d  furtfirr.  That  no  .^ufh  license  ^h.-ill  l.^^^ue  to  expert  alr- 
cralt.  una?.semb!ed.  a.-^s  mblcd.  or  di.-maiuled.  designed,  adrpted.  or 
eciUipptd  lor  the  earrjintj  unci  dicjppm^  ul  bomb.-,  us  deiinjd  m 
catcscry  III  of  said  prcclamatlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  frcm  Montana 
I  Mr.  MuKR.wi  is  recognized  on  the  amendment. 

STAGtE.-ilNG    BURDtN   OF   ARMAMENTS 

Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  what  the  world  sorely  needs 
is  peace.  Peace  is  not  merely  the  removal  of  contending 
armies  from  the  field  of  battle.  It  means  the  reestablishment 
of  justice  throughout  the  European  Continent;  the  compieLe 
cessation  of  hostilities  and  oppression.  It  means  the  deliver- 
ance of  ail  nations  of  the  world  from  the  occupation  and 
obsession  of  wasteful  preparation  for  war.  On  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  distinguished  Senators  have  time  and  again 
pleaded  for  enormous  increases  in  our  Naval  and  Mihtary 
Establishments.  It  is  suggested  that  biUions  of  dollars  be  ex- 
pended to  double  the  power  of  our  Navy,  The  same  policy 
seems  to  animate  other  nations  everywhere. 

THE   UNBEARABLE  COST   OF   WAR 

The  whole  world  today  is  paying  the  price  of  war.  The 
enormous  increase  in  the  cost  of  living,  the  widespread  un- 
employment, poverty,  and  destitution  in  the  world,  are  due  in 
the  largest  degree  to  the  tremendous  expense  of  maintaining 
military  and  naval  armaments  and  supporting,  idle  in  mili- 
tary establishments,  millions  of  men  in  the  very  flower  of 
productive  efficiency. 

The  last  World  War  destroyed  $250,000,000,000  in  wealth. 
Ten  million  human  beings  were  killed,  maimed,  or  rendered 
inefficient.  With  this  tremendous  lo.ss  and  resultant  burdens 
on  the  survivors,  how  are  the  populations  of  the  world  to  be 
fed,  clothed,  and  housed?  There  is  but  one  way.  The  waste 
of  war  and  preparations  for  war  must  be  ended.  Disarma- 
ment must  be  made  urxversal.  and  the  world  must  be  rescued 
from  this  terrible  scourge  which  has  been  laid  upon  the  backs 
of  the  human  race.  This  country  can  aid  in  the  solution  of 
this  desperate  problem  by  standing  folidiy  for  a  constructive 
American  foreign  policy, 

UNITED    STATES    A    FACTOR    IN    EFrECTINC    PEACE 

Mr.  President,  if  the  American  people  in  this  war  maintain 
their  neutrality,  not  on  a  basis  of  taking  sides  but  on  a  just 
and  legal  basis — a  basis  which  conforms  to  international  law 
as  wc  have  known  it  for  hundreds  of  years — no  belligerent 
nation  can  justly  take  offense.  If  we  do  this,  I  believe  it  is  as 
certain  as  any  event  of  such  nature  can  be  certain  that  sooner 
or  later  this  country  will  be  asked  to  exercise  its  good  offices 
for  peace.  When  that  time  comes,  it  will  not  be  difBcult  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  suggest  the  terms  which 
will  establish  justice  between  the  warring  countries,  and,  in 
fact,  between  all  the  nations  of  the  Old  World. 

The  moral  law  of  nations  is  embodied  in  our  own  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  Let  the  truth  be  accepted  as  the 
fundamental  principle  of  international  law  that  consent  of 
the  governed  is  the  only  proper  basis  of  government,  and 
every  serious  cause  of  distrust  and  conflict  among  nations 
Will  be  easily  eliminated. 

I  think  it  must  be  manifest  to  any  impartial,  intelligent 
American,  to  any  student  of  the  realities  of  the  situation, 
that  the  Pittman  joint  resolution  presents  the  correct  Ameri- 
can policy  of  neutrahty.  With  the  amendments  relating  to 
credits  and  liberalizing  of  shipping  and  trading  provisions 
which  have  already  been  agreed  to,  it  represents  my  idea  of 
sound  American  pohcy.  I  intend  to  cast  my  vote  for  it  on 
purely  American  considerations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DanaherI  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  may  the  amendment  be 
stated? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
again  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  10,  It  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following  further  proviso: 

Proi^idrd  fvrthrr.  That  no  such  license  shall  Issue  to  export  air- 
craft, unas.sembted,  a.s.si.-mbled  or  dismantled,  designed,  adap.ed,  or 
equipped   for  the  carrying  and  dropping  or  bombs,  as  defined   In 

catt^^ury  III  of  the  proclamation. 

Mr,  CONNALLY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.    I  shall  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  In  view  of  the  very  decisive  expression 
of  the  Senate  on  the  Senator's  other  amendment,  why  does 
he  not  withdraw  this  amendment?  I  do  not  want  to  press 
him,  but  we  are  anxious  to  vote  on  the  joint  resolution  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  first  amendment  of  the  Senator  was 
certainly  more  appealing  than  is  the  one  now  pending,  and 
the  Senate  turned  it  down  by  a  vote  of  54  to  36. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  by  a  very  brief 
explanation  I  can  probably  dispose  of  the  thought  which 
the  Senator  from  Texas  interjects  at  this  point. 

Let  me  point  out,  Mr.  President,  that  this  amendment  does 
no  more  than  attempt  to  reach  those  items  in  category  III 
which  the  President  himself  has  placed  in  category  III.  as 
distinguished  from  category  V  of  the  proclamation,  which 
not  only  went  into  effect  in  1937,  but  was  reproclaimed  in 
September  1939.  I  feel  that  there  is  a  very  definite  distinc- 
tion between  aircraft  of  the  pursuit  and  combat  types  on  the 
one  hand  and  a  bomber  on  'che  other,  and  I  think  classifica- 
tion III  in  the  categories  listed  distinguished  the  types  of 
planes.  Therefore  I  had.  of  course,  hoped  that  my  first 
amendment  to  section  12,  subsection  (d),  would  be  adopted, 
and  that  the  second  portion  of  my  proposed  amendment 
would  follow. 

As  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  already  said,  the  first 
portion  of  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  54  to 
36.  In  view  of  that  fact,  I  do  not  insist  upon  a  roll-call  vote. 
I  do  not  intend  further  to  argue  the  matter.  Everything  we 
said  before  applies  to  bombers.  Under  the  circumstances,  I 
ask  no  more  than  that  the  matter  be  disposed  of  by  a  voice 
vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Tlie  amendm.cnt  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr,  President,  on  October  9  I  offered  an 
amendment  providing  for  the  institution  of  a  National  Neu- 
trality Commission.  The  amendment,  which  was  printed  in 
the  Record  and  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table.  I  now  ask  that 
the  clerk  read  the  amendment,  to  which  I  should  like  to 
address  myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  to  the  committee  amendment 
will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  31,  between  lines  11  and 
12,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  sections: 

NATIONAL  NEtJTRALITT  COMMISSION 

Sec  16.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Neutrality 
CommiBsion  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission),  to  be 
composed  cf  13  meinbers.  Eight  of  the  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  of 
whom  4  shall  be  Senators  and  4  shall  be  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  be  elected  by  the  Members  of  each  House, 
respectively.  Two  Members  in  each  House  shall  be  elected  by  the 
majority  party  of  such  House  and  two  Members  by  the  minority 
party  cf  such  House.  The  remaining  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce.  State,  War,  the  Navy, 
and  the  Trea.'-ury.  The  elected  members  of  such  Commission  shali 
hi.Id  olEce  during  the  term  of  the  Congress  from  which  they  are 
elected,  and  the  chairman  shall  be  selected  from  among  their 
number.  Vacancies  in  the  membership  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  filled  in  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  net  receive  any  extra  compensation 
for  their  services  as  members  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Three-fourths  of  the  elected  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum  to  transact  business.  Voting  p>ower  on 
the  Commission  shall  be  limited  to  the  elected  members  of  the 
Ccmm..ssion  except  in  the  case  of  a  tie,  in  which  case  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Commi.sslon,  voting  as  a  unit,  may  cast  the  deciding 
vote.  A  record  vote  shall  not  be  required  on  any  action  taken  by 
the  Commission. 
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(c)  Thp  Comnrlsslon  may  sit  whether  or  not  Congress  Is  in  s-^  ■=- 
Bion  and  may  b*-  callfd  togetyicr  by  the  President,  the  Stcretuiy 
ot  Suae,  the  chairman  of  the  Commission,  or  by  an  order  signed 
by  any  five  vf  its  elected  members. 

Id  I  The  Cnmmlsslon  is  authorized  to  utili?e  the  services,  InfDf- 
maticn.  f:wllitli.s.  and  per^onm^l  of  the  depiirimei.ts  and  agencies 
in  the  exfCUTive  branch  of  the  Government. 

DtTTES     OF     PRESlprNT     .^^"D    COMMISSION     IN     R|:L.\T:'~'N     to     NrrTP.  \:  ITT 

LAWS 

Sec  17.  (ai  Whenever  any  provision  of  any  of  the  neiitrality 
Inus  of  the  Unitod  States  Is  by  its  terms  to  be  effective  only  after 
a  flndinR  or  upon  the  issuance  of  a  proclamation  by.  or  in  the 
discretion  or  Judgment  of  the  Pies. dent  cr  the  lirad  of  any  execu- 
tive department,  the  President  or  the  liead  of  such  department  (1) 
Is  requested  not  to  make  any  such  (uiding.  is.sue  any  such  proclnm.a- 
tlon.  cr  In  his  di'^cretinn  or  Judiiment  cau.se  si:ch  provision  to  hp- 
come  effective,  until  he  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Commis- 
sion with  respect  thereto;  or  (2i  in  the  event  of  a  failure  to  make 
such  tmdinii.  to  issue  such  pioclamation,  or  in  his  discretion  or 
judftment  to  cause  such  provision  to  be  efTecttve.  may  be  requested 
by  the  Commiission  to  advi.sc  and  consult  with  it  with  respect 
thereto 

(bi  Whenever  any  provision  of  any  cf  tlie  neutrality  laws  of 
the  United  States  has  by  its  t.rms  become  effective  after  a  finding 
or  upon  the  issuance  of  a  proclam,At;on  by.  or  in  the  discretion  or 
Jucl.:rnent  of.  the  President  or  the  licad  of  an  executive  department, 
and  IS  by  its  terms  to  be  mi'tlective  only  after  a  find  my;  or  upon 
the  issuance  cr  revocaruin  of  a  ;)roclamation  by.  or  m  the  discretion 
or  JudL-ment  of.  tlif  President  it  the  head  of  an  executive  depart- 
ment, the  President  or  the  heiid  of  such  department  (1)  is  re- 
quested ni>t  to  malie  any  siich  findiUiJ.  issue  .ir  revoke  any  such 
proclamation,  or  in  lus  discretion  or  Judgment  cau'^e  such  pro- 
visuni  to  become  iiutfective,  until  ii-^  has  advised  and  consulted 
with  the  Ci;mm:-slon  with  respt  ct  r.hcT'^r.o;  or  (2)  In  the  event  of 
a  failure  to  make  such  finding,  to  Ls^ue  cr  revoke  such  prociama- 
tion,  or  in  his  discreti  .n  ur  Judijment  to  cau.st'  such  provision  to  be- 
come inePectne.  may  be  recjue>red  by  the  Cuinnu.siiun  to  advise 
and  consult  with  it  w:th  rr.>;pfct   thereto 

(c)  Tlv'  C(inimission  shall  ircm  time  tn  time  advise  and  consult 
with  the  President  with  respect  to.  including  the  formulation  of. 
the  forelijn  policy  of  the  United  States,  and  the  President  is  re- 
quested not  to  make  public,  or  authorize  the  niakini;  public  of.  any 
offlci.d  sta'pmi-nt  wltli  res[;ect  to  the  foreifm  policy  of  the  United 
States  without  having  first  consulted  with  the  Commissi.jn  in 
connection  therewith 

(di  The  Commission  shall  from  time  to  ume  recomnu  nd  to  Con- 
gress the  enactment  ot  such  lei;LsIalic"i  nlatiuR  to  the  forclt;n 
policy  and  neutrality  policy  of  the  United  States  as  it  deems 
advisj>ble 

Mr  DAVIS  Mr.  Pr.-sidfnt.  the  anvmdmrnt  \vh;ch  I  hnvo 
offrrtci.  and  which  h.a^  hern  nad.  ls  c'-.^itrnc  d  to  nie»  t  ;h.e  need 
.'iu^'^i'^-tcd  by  th.'  Prrs;ri..nt  in  his  messaizf  at  th.'  opening  cf 
the  special  session  of  Congress. 

The  President  then  -a.d: 

In  that  spirit.  I  am  :  s;<:;-.i:  the  leaders  of  the  two  major  parties  in 
the  S;iiate  and  in  rh.  Hti-e  of  R.  prtsi  ntatives  to  remain  m  Wa.-h- 
in^iton  between  the  •  :  -e  of  this  extracrdinary  session  and  the 
b  i^iiuiiny:  of  the  usivA.r  -f.-i^ion  on  January  3  They  have  assured 
me  that  they  will  do  ^o.  and  I  expect  to  con.-ult  wrh  them  at  fre- 
quei.t  Uit'r\il-i  u'a  the  course  of  rveiits  i:-.  foreign  afl'.iir':  and  on  the 
need  for  future  action  in  this  field,  whether  it  be  executive  cr 
legi.slative  action 

Mr.  President,  in  thic.^e  words  the  President  su?eested  his 
desire  for  lollabcration  between  the  executive  and  leeislative 
branches  of  our  Government  in  behalf  of  a  proper  .solution  of 
the  ^rave  problems  of  foreign  relations.  The  amendment  I 
have  offered  presents  a  systematic  plan  by  which  the  cx- 
pre.s.^ed  desire  of  th<'  Pi  evident  may  be  met, 

A<  I  made  clear  on  October  9.  this  plan  would  be  representa- 
tive of  the  people  as  a  whole  and  would  serve  as  a  clearmg 
house  for  varying  po.nts  of  view  which  otherwise  migfu  not 
bt>  heard.    It  would  be  thoroughly  bipartiSiin  in  character. 

My  amendment  calls  for  the  institution  of  a  National 
Neutrality  Commission,  to  be  composed  of  13  members.  Eight 
of  the  members  of  the  commission  shall  be  Members  cf  the 
Conrress  of  the  United  States,  of  whom  4  shall  be  Senators 
and  4  shall  be  M.'mb'Ms  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
to  b."  selected  by  the  Mi^mbcrs  of  each  Hnise.  resp>  ciively. 
Two  Members  of  each  House  shall  be  elected  by  the  majority 
of  ( ach  House  and  two  Members  by  the  mmcrity  of  each 
Hou.-e  The  remaining  members  of  the  comtn:s.-,;cn — five  m 
all — shall  consist  of  the  Secretaries  of  Commerce,  State,  War, 
Navy,  and  Treasury. 

Whenever  any  provision  of  any  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
country  is  by  its  term.s  to  bo  effective  following  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Pre^dent,  he  is  requested  to  make  such  declara- 


tion only  after  he  has  advised  and  consulted  with  the  Na- 
tiniiii  Neutiality  Commission.  Th;s  would  make  po.s,'<ible  m  a 
dt  finite  and  representative  way  the  counsel  of  the  Congress 
which  the  President  says  he  desires.  It  would  not  leave  to 
chance  the  question  of  cooperation  of  Congress  with  the 
Pre'-ident. 

Mr.  President,  th*'  Eur-,  jx^an  situation  has  tak'.n  the  ryes 
of  all  of  the  world.  It  is  the  subject  of  conversation  m  etery 
home  in  America.  Because  of  it,  we  are  now  nut  in  an 
extraordinary  session  of  Congress.  Not  only  in  Congress 
but  in  every  forum  in  the  land,  in  every  newspaper,  and  from 
every  broadcasting  station  there  goes  on  a  never-endinc  dis- 
cussion of  these  issues.  Each  one  of  us  feels  that  he  has  a 
p^'rsonal  stake  in  the  maintenance  of  peace  for  our  country. 
Each  one  of  us.  as  Am>  •  u-an^.  believes  he  ha.'^  the  right  openly 
to  expr^-s  his  opinnin.  Day  and  night  we  connnue  to  think 
of  the  awful  tragedy  which  has  engul'-d  A.^ia  aiid  Etirrpc. 
It  cannot  be  said  too  often  that  public  intelligence  aiid  public 
opinion  in  this  country  are  more  alive  than  e'.'er  before.  In 
my  judcment.  ir  would  be  fu'ile  for  Congress  or  the  exfcutlve 
branch  of  the  Government  to  attempt  to  withhold  fn  m  th.e 
people  the  essential  facts  which  will  govern  the  ceur^''  of 
action  of  this  Nation  during  the  co.mmg  days.  For  thi.^  rea- 
son. I  believe  it  entirely  worthwhile  ro  pro\  ide  a  systematic 
way  by  which,  throu^'h  the  cooperation  of  Congress  and  tliO 
executive  branch  of  the  G^'vei-nment.  the  public  infcrmatu  n 
needs  of  the  Ameiican  people  shall  be  met  in  an  adequate 
way. 

Of  the  many  issues  that  have  been  presented  to  me  for 
considera'ion  since  ccmmg  to  Washington  m  1921  as  post- 
war vSecretary  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Labor. 
I  regard  none  as  so  important  as  the  pending  legislation.  We 
are  now  handling  the  precious  threads  of  human  destiny. 
On  the  decisions  made  will  depend  the  peace  and  welfare  not 
only  of  our  own  country  but  of  a  larte  part  of  the  world. 
It  IS  no  longer  n':'Ce'=sary  to  say  that  America  is  for  pe:'re.  We 
are  all  for  peace,  but  th-?  question  arises  as  to  wh  th  road 
will  kad  to  p^ace.  Aftei-  haviiig  listened  to  the  remaiks  of 
the  many  distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate,  and  alter 
havini:  lead  hundreds  of  we  11 -writ 'en  letters  from  my  con- 
stituents on  many  sides  of  the  i.ssues  before  us.  I  ha\e  come 
to  a  few  definite  conclusions. 

In  the  present  turmoil  of  thoUiJiht  no  guides  ar*^  more  reli- 
able than  our  standaid  American  precedents.  When  the.^e 
fail  us.  we  .shall  have  fail-d  indeed.  The  WiSdom  of  Georce 
Wa.-hmcton  and  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  are  still  with  us.  If  we  turn  our  backs  on  the.^e 
safeguard:^,  no  one  of  us  can  predict  what  will  befall  our 
country.  The  age-long  quarrels  of  Europe  and  the  rivalries 
of  ptiwcr  politics  are  properly  not  our  concern.  We  should  not 
allow  ourselves  to  take  sides  in  a  struggle  which  is  as  old 
as  Europe  itself,  even  thoush  it  is  now  cloaked  under  new 
names.  Ni^  false  appeal  to  the  high  idealism  of  the  American 
pt^;>ple  should  draw  us  into  the  present  conflict. 

I  \ery  well  understand  what  torment  of  spirit  prevails 
emong  these  whose  lives  are  clo.selv  linked  to  the  disaster 
of  the  present  war  in  Europe.  I  was  born  in  th-^  British 
Isles.  I  have  friends  there.  I  have  frequ(-ntly  vi.-ited  there. 
Tender  associations  ri.se  in  my  mind  when  I  think  of  tlie  land 
of  my  biith.  Nevertheless,  I  mu-t  not,  and  do  not,  intend 
to  allow  these  ciri  timstances  to  color  my  judgment  at  a  time 
when  the  safety  and  peace  of  the  United  States  are  at  stake. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  frequently,  as  now.  expressed  my 
hostility  to  the  principles  of  dictatorship.  They  are  repug- 
nant to  the  finer  sensibilities  of  any  people.  But  as  an 
American  citizen  believiiig  in  peace,  i  d;)  net  expect  to  allow 
this  opinion  to  bring  me  to  a  determination  for  war.  for, 
if  the  United  States  should  become  encased  in  war.  there  is 
eveiT  prospect  that  we  would  lose  the  form  of  go\ernment 
which  we  now  enjoy,  and  that  the  very  principle  of  dieiator- 
ship  which  we  abhor  would  be  institutod  amonu'  us 

We  all  remember  the  horroi-s  of  the  last  war.  Our  coun- 
try became  all.ed  w  th  powers  engaged  m  a  t-reat  imperialistic 
conflict.  A, though  the  idealL'-ni  which  prompted  the  United 
States  to  enter  thai  war  was  genuine,  our  men,  money,  and 
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services  were  used  for  other  purposes.  Tlie  vast  sums  of 
money  loaned  to  Europe  were  nut  repaid,  and  when  repay- 
m-mt  was  asked  voices  wre  rallied  -accusing  us  of  being  a 
••National  Shylock."  Under  the.se  conditions  it  can  be  fairly 
assumed  that  if  we  were  again  to  engage  in  war  there  would 
be  no  different  result  so  far  as  advances  of  credit  are 
ccneerned. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to  approach  the  problems 
of  our  country  at  this  time  in  a  partisan  way.  for  surely 
the  needs  of  the  present  tim?  transcend  party  lines.  As  an 
American.  I  hold  that  the  solution  of  th^  grave  domestic 
pioblems  that  confront  our  people  should  not  new  be  neg- 
hcted.  As  an  American.  I  insist,  and  I  shall  continue  to 
innst.  that  in  all  we  do  and  say  we  shall  put  first  the  safety, 
the  peace,  and  the  welfare  of  our  own  people.  As  an  Ameri- 
can, I  beheve  that  we  must  not  now  forget  that  there  are 
still  10.000.000  unemployed  in  our  land:  that  there  are  still 
many  millions  of  dependent  aged  for  whom  no  proper  provi- 
sion has  been  made:  and  that  there  are  still  a  great  many 
young  mon  and  women  every  year  coming  from  cur  schools 
and  colleges  with  no  suitable  work  opportunities  open  before 
them.  We  cannot,  we  must  not.  neglect  cur  own  domestic 
problems,  for.  if  we  do,  the  foresight  of  a  prophet  will  not 
be  nece.s.sary  to  enable  one  to  predict  that  we  shall  shortly 
find  ourselves  in  such  economic  confusion  as  to  fall  prey  to 
the  conditions  of  centralized  government  which  trouble 
Europe  and  Asia  today.  I  say  these  things,  not  as  a  partisan 
but  as  an  American. 

Mr.  President,  even  today  in  Britain,  where  the  principles 
cf  free  speech  and  press  have  so  long  prevailed,  the  coming 
of  war  has  blacked  out  these  civil  rights.  War  kills  democ- 
racy where\-er  it  raises  its  ugly  head.  It  has  blotted  out 
freedom  in  Britain.  If  we  shall  become  involved  in  war  it 
would  blot  it  out  here.  War  kills  the  free  spirit.  Men 
cannot,  undor  these  conditions,  speak,  think,  talk,  or  write 
freely.  They  are  but  pawns  on  the  chessboard  of  war.  They 
become  cogs  in  the  militai-y  machine.  The  free  radio  is 
denied  them.  Freedom  of  press  is  abridged.  Suspicion  and 
hatred  replace  the  tolerance  and  good  will  of  peace  days.  All 
this  is  plainly  in  store  for  tis  if  America  goes  to  war. 

Tli*^  costs  of  war  include  not  only  financial  Icsses.  They 
include  also  human  and  moral  Icsses.  But.  judged  by  the 
dollar  sign  alone,  the  cash  costs  of  the  World  War  to  our 
Government  to  date  have  mounted  to  almost  $60,000,000,000, 
I  may  add,  Mr.  President,  that  before  we  are  through 
paying  the  last  bill  of  the  World  War.  including  payments  to 
the  Widows  and  orphans  of  the  soldiers,  the  cost  will  aggre- 
gate $150,000,000,000.  Yet  those  staggering  figures  do  not 
tell  half  the  story.  We  must  add  to  them  the  losses  of  the 
last  10  years  of  depression.  We  must  remember  the  after 
effects  of  the  World  War — our  loss  of  markets  abroad,  the 
accumulation  of  national  debt  made  necessary  by  our  millions 
of  unemployed,  the  bank  failures  and  bankruptcies  which 
have  plagued  practically  every  home  in  America.  The  people 
pay  the  costs  of  war  and  nothing  is  so  costly. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  prospect  for  trade  development  at 
the  present  time.  We  should  not  neglect  it.  However,  we 
want  no  trade  that  carries  with  it  the  compulsion  of  war. 
It  is  far  better  for  us  to  maintain  our  own  domestic  market 
and  meet  our  trade  opportunities  in  the  Western  Hemis- 
phere in  time  of  war  than  to  see  how  close  we  can  ci-eep  to 
the  abyss  of  the  struggle  itself.  We  want  no  war  profits  that 
will  be  followed  by  a  post-war  depression  worse  than  we 
have  experienced  during  the  past  decade. 

I  know  from  practical  experience  during  the  time  I  was 
Secretary  of  Labor  the  results  of  war  prosperity.  I  know  the 
overexpanslon  of  agriculture,  industiy,  investment,  and  trans- 
portation from  which  we  have  suffered  since  the  war.  This 
cverexpansicn  had  its  origin  during  the  war.  At  first  hand 
I  saw  the  failure  of  Government  housing  projects,  the  costly 
adventures  in  the  Government  operation  of  the  railroads,  and 
dislocation  of  industry,  together  with  the  problems  of  re- 
habilitation and  unemployment  for  soldiers  returned  to  civil 
life.    These  problems  have  continued  to  the  present  time. 
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Even  now  we  have  railroads  next  door  to  bankruptcy,  dust 
bowls,  once  wheat  fields,  coal  mines  closed  or  only  half  worked. 
stocks  and  bonds,  once  gilt-edged,  now  not  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on,  and  the  vast  number  of  far-reaching 
difficulties  winch  continue  to  becloud  our  economic  skies. 

The  great  need  cf  our  country  in  our  present  hour  is  a 
revi\al  of  economic  patriotism.  We  have  had  enough  ex- 
perience with  bonanzas,  ••get -rich-quick"  schemes,  and  the 
sad  delusions  of  a  war-boom  paradise.  Now  we  should  be 
ready  to  settle  down  to  hard  work,  a  systematic  facing  of  our 
domestic  problems,  and  a  willingness  to  strive  for  a  steady 
rather  than  a  spectacular  gain. 

I  note  with  gratitude  a  number  of  outstanding  business 
leaders  of  our  Nation,  who  have  accepted  the  responsibilities 
of  their  leadership  in  the  spirit  I  am  seeking  to  express.  In 
their  love  of  peace,  and  in  their  duty  to  America,  they  have 
put  first  the  preservation  of  our  fundamental  institutions  of 
society  rather  than  the  thought  of  profits  gained  through  the 
death  of  others.  I  pay  tribute  to  their  patriotism  and  far- 
seeing  vision.  All  the  world  is  indebted  to  them  for  their 
economic  statesmanship. 

Before  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  Europe,  a  few  weeks 
ago.  we  keenly  realized  the  grave  nature  of  our  own  domestic 
problems.  We  were  constantly  thinking  about  them.  They 
were  being  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  over  the  radio,  and 
in  Congress.  Now.  suddenly,  they  seem  to  have  been  for- 
gotten. I  ask.  What  solution  will  war  bring  to  the  problem 
of  our  dependent  aged?  What  solution  will  war  bring  to  the 
widows,  the  orphans,  the  crippled,  the  blind,  the  sick,  and 
the  helpless  of  America?  What  solution  will  war  bring  to 
our  already  top-heavy  pyramid  of  taxation,  our  unbalanced 
budgets,  and  our  uneven  price  structure?  Perhaps  there 
would  be  a  temporary  spurt  of  new  employment,  and  yet 
there  is  no  prospect  under  peace  conditions  that  a  boom  in 
foreign  trade  would  provide  work  for  more  than  25  percent  of 
the  present  number  of  unemployed.  If  we  went  to  war  there 
would  doubtless  be  full  employment  for  millions  who  would 
be  engaged  in  war  activities,  in  the  industrial  preparation  for 
war:  but  after  the  war  there  would  be  a  depression  far  worse 
than  that  which  we  have  known  during  the  past  10  years. 
There  would  be  a  break-down  of  our  economic  life,  and  con- 
sequently a  loss  of  our  popular  liberties. 

Every  thinking  American  who  reads  the  signs  of  the  times 
is  determined  to  avoid  a  repetition  of- the  loss  and  suffering 
of  the  late  World  War. 

Thank  God,  America  is  for  peace.  We  want  no  part  in 
war.  We  have  our  problems  here.  We  have  our  lives  to  l.ve 
in  peace  here.  We  are  determined  to  keep  our  boys  on  this 
side  of  the  water,  to  maintain  a  strong  national  defense,  to 
solve  our  domestic  problems,  and  to  give  the  world  a  genuine 
example  of  liberty  through  peace. 

Mr.  President,  the  Neutrality  Commission  which  I  seek 
would  be  available  at  all  times,  including  such  times  as  Con- 
gi-ess  is  not  in  session.  It  would  be  representative  of  the 
people  as  a  whole  and  would  be  a  voice  for  varying  points  of 
view  which  otherwise  might  not  be  heard.  It  would  serve  as 
a  clearing  house  for  diverse  opinions  and  would  assure  a  hear- 
ing of  minority  opinion.  It  would  make  possible  the  publi- 
cation of  data  necessary  to  public  understanding  of  foreign 
affairs  and  yet  would  not  in  any  way  impede  or  impair  the 
effectiveness  of  our  national  defense  and  our  national  protec- 
tion. It  would  assure  to  the  people  not  only  the  best  thought 
of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  but  the  considered 
judgment  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Government.  It 
would  be  a  m.edium  of  national  security  in  a  time  when 
prooaganda  and  counterpropaganda  are  raging  throughout 
the  land.  It  would  give  people  confidence  in  their  Govern- 
ment and  would  serve  as  a  protection  against  charges  which 
now  fill  the  air  that  the  Executive  is  following  a  policy  which 
will  lead  the  country  into  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Davis  1  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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M:  DOWNEY.  Mr  Prpsidert.  I  desire  to  call  up  for  read- 
ing ar.d  con.  ideratii.n  the  amendmeni  which  I  have  had  on 
the  tablr  f  )r  soir.p  time. 

Mr.  CL.\RK  of  Id.ihn.     Mr   President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I>^cs  the  Senator  from  CrJi- 
fcmia  yield  to  'he  S<n.;tor  from  Idaho? 

Mr.  DOWNEY      I  do. 

Mr.  CI. ARK  of  Idaho.     I  sugcest  the  absenc^  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER      The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Cirrk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
answ'icd  to  their  names: 


Ad;i::i.s 

I>T.a;.py 

Lft  Fo:;ette 

S.-'hwartT: 

Andrews 

Dcwrv'V 

I^e 

Sc!. wpllinbach 

AUht:n 

Ei>:idtr 

L»>di;e 

h.h.'ppard 

Bailev 

Frazifr 

Luras 

Sh!p~t-ad 

RfciiKhpad 

Ofdrvje 

Lindpfn 

Siatiory 

Ba.-boiir 

Cifrry 

McCarran 

Srrathera 

Barkii'y 

G.b'  ;n 

McKoiiar 

Smith 

Bilbo 

C.'.ilPtte 

Mr  Nary 

St'-wart 

Bridges 

Grfcii 

M.iloney 

Taft 

Brown 

Gufley 

M.ad 

Tliomas  Okla. 

H'l'.nw 

Gu.-ney 

M:;>r 

Thonia-^,  Utah 

liiirtce 

Hale 

Minton 

Tubev 

I<v:(l 

Harr.son 

M  irray 

Townsfnd 

Bvr'io<( 

Hat.  h 

Nfi'lv 

T":.iian 

Capper 

Haydfn 

Nnrns 

Tsclir.c-^ 

C&.'hway 

Herr'.iig 

Nve 

V'aiidenbrrg 

C  har.c;;>T 

ii.;i 

O  Mahoncy 

Van  N'iys 

Cha^p/ 

HoiTiiin 

Ovrton 

Wa«!-.er 

C:ark    Idaho 

Holt 

{•■epper 

WaUh 

Ciark   Mo. 

Hurfhes 

T'.t  r.man 

Wht'eler 

C'i>ni;a;:y 

Jiih!.-=oii   Ca:  f. 

RadclifTe 

White 

Danaher 

John.'«->ti  Colo. 

Rrvnolds 

W.ley 

D«v;-i 

KriK 

R'Ofbeli 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-one  Senators  having 
an.^werod  to  their  name.s.  a  quorum  i.s  present. 

Tlie  clerk  Will  state  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Tne  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  at  the  end  of  the 
Jo.nt  resolution  the  fcllowmg  new  section: 

Sfc  •J''  I  i>  Fi-'-'T-n  ar.d  .Tf»er  the  approval  of  th's  jclnt  rpsclut'.oa 
It  .shall  bp  iKiIawful  to  *xp.;it,  or  aitompt  to  export,  or  cr\u<H"  to  be 
rxpcrud.  arri.^.  amn.ur.iti.  >  ».  or  tnipltnr.enls  c:  w;ir  from  aiiV  place 
lii  the  I'uilid  S  a-.es.  cxi  ept  "o  n;i.llc  :ia  on  the  Ainerua:i  cont  i:;eiild 
etipaiiff!  ;:i  .1  di  '■of..-:ve  w.;r  uf:a;:.'<t  a  ncn-.\nierica:i.  s'-ilc  cr  stages, 

(b'  Th*"  Prevjiifiu  n-.av  from  tlmt*  t<i  ttti.e  prom'ilijp.te  such  rtilos 
and  re t:ul.aior.<.  x.ot  ir.cousl.'-tent  with  law.  as  mav  be  neci.'^sary 
and  proper  to  r.irry  cut  any  of  tie  prcvis.ons  of  ihKs  sectu  n.  and 
hf  may  e.xercise  anv  p.v.er  cr  authcrity  conferred  on  him  by  th:s 
section  through  such  cfficer  or  officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as  he 
shall  d.rect 

(CI  A:.y  arm-,  arnr.uniticn.  rr  implompn's  cf  war  exported  or 
attempted  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Slates  m  vKla:;ois  01  any 
cf  the  prov;si^;;;.s  cf  this.  .^ecMon  and  any  vessel  or  vt-hicli'  contain- 
ing thr  same  shall  b---  .subject  to  the  pr'i  visions  of  .sections  1  to  8. 
lnclii.»c!V".  tr.le  6.  chapter  30  of  tl-.c  i-.ct  approved  June  1.5.  1917  ^40 
Stat    223  225.  U.  S.  C  ,  title  22,  sees.  23c}  24o)  . 

(d'  l!i  the  cise  of  the  fcrfpf.ure  cf  any  arms,  ammunitipn,  nr 
Implements  of  war  by  reaiion  of  a  violation  cf  this  .«crtlcn.  r.o  public 
cr  private  sale  shaU  be  required;  but  such  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implenifnts  of  war  .-iiall  be  iicliv.  red  to  the  Stcreiarv  o:  War  for 
such  i.s  i:  a  ~.p  -,il  tJv  reof  u.s  th.ai  be  apprcved  b\  the  President 
cl  the  United  Slates 

Mr.  DOWNEY  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr  B.^RKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  vicid? 

Mr   DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  had  contemplated,  after  some  private 
negotiation.^,  that  when  we  had  a  quorum  call  and  had  a  full 
attendance  I  would  make  a  request  that  a  final  vote  be  taken 
at  some  hour  tomorrow  on  the  pending  joint  resolution.  I 
had  conferred  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  !Mr. 
Borah!  on  the  sub-ect,  and  I  had  assumed  he  would  be 
piesent  following  the  call  of  a  quorum,  but  he  is  not  in  the 
Chamber  at  the  moment,  so  I  will  not  press  my  request  now; 
but  in  the  very  near  future,  when  there  is  as  full  an  attend- 
an-^e  a?  pos.sible.  I  shall  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
fhat  at  not  later  than  5  o'clock  tomorrow  the  Senate  proceed 
to  vo'e  on  the  joint  resolution  and  all  amendm.en?5.  I  vH] 
not  .submit  the  request  now,  becaixse  of  the  absence  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  but  as  soon  as  he  returns  to  the  Chamber 
I  contemplate  submitting  the  request. 

Mr  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia yield  to  me? 

Mr   DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not  bolieve  such  a 
request  would  be  acceptable,  and  I  suggest  to  the  Senator 


that  he  consider  a  further  limitation  on  tim.e  for  tho  consid- 
eration of  amena.nents  and  proper  di-scussion  of  tho  joint 
rt^oiuticn.  Sorr.ethins  might  be  dene  aloim  the  line  of  a 
limitation,  but  I  doubt  whether  an  I'rrreement  could  be 
reached  for  a  vote  at  a  spoc:flc  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARI^EY.  The  Senator  lealize.s  that  so  long  a>  any 
Senator  de.'-iit^s  to  sptak  at  lenath  on  the  joint  resolution  or 
any  amencimcnt  ii  i;-.  impossible  to  limit  debate  further  on 
the  ampndineiit.s  and  on  the  joint  re.-,olution  itself. 

Mr.  McNAKY,  There  is  a  genume  fear  that  if  an  agree- 
ment were  reached  for  a  vote  at  a  certain  time,  amendmonts 
might  accumulate  a  short  time  before  the  hour  set  for  a  vote, 
many  of  wliioh  could  not  be  presented  to  the  Senate  fully,  or 
at  all.  It  !s  my  judgment  that  a  further  limitation,  or  per- 
haps the  one  now-  m  force,  would  probably  cxhau.st  the  debate 
somet'inc  tcmoirow  afternoon,  becau.-e  I  b«.lieve  that  every 
Member  of  the  Senate  desires  to  dispose  of  this  important 
suu.)ect   toni'irrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  found  universal  desire  to  dispose 
of  the  jouit  resolutK  n  tomorrow,  and  to  avoid  a  se.ssion  on 
Saturday.  I  am  not  particular  whether  it  is  dispo.sfd  of  by 
fixing  an  hour  for  vote  or  whether  wf  di.-pose  of  it  by  a  lur- 
thor  limitation  of  debate  on  the  joint  resolution  and  on 
amendments.  I  am  not  submitting  any  request  at  the  mo- 
ment, because  I  hope  that  later  on  we  can  a^ree  on  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  su^ge.st  to  the 
Sena* or  tliat  he  !•  t  the  matter  po  ovrr  for  the  prt-.sent.  I  am 
saiibfied  that  we  can  arrive  at  some  modus  vivendi  befoie 
adjournment  this  evening. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  ofTered  by 
me  which  was  read  by  the  clerk  a  few  mome-its  apo  closely 
follows  the  resolution  ofTered  by  the  S.n:itor  from  North 
Dakota  !  Mr.  Nve;  last  January.  It.-  pu:  po;.>  r^,  tu  pre\enl 
absolutely  the  people  of  the  United  States  from  trading  m 
impitments  of  war  of  all  kinds,  whether  m  p<  aor  ur  wartime. 
My  amendment  follow.s  the  eluquent  appeal  ana  lop;c  of  the 
Senator  from  Texas  i  Mr.  Conn.-vlly  i  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  Tydin^jsI  expressed  upon  tlu-  i-niendment 
cfTerod  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  IMr.  D.an'.hek] 
earhor  in  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  this  inornine,  as  on  every  other  morning. 
the  .^e.;sion  of  the  Senate  was  opened  by  prayer,  and  lire 
Mjmbeis  of  thic>  great  legislative  budy  stood  with  bowed 
heads,  silently  giving  evidence  tliat  we  are  the  representatives 
of  a  people  professing  rehgicus  principles.  But  I  .-^.hould  like 
to  aik,  can  we  vindicate  our  claim  to  national  morahty  when 
we  trade  m  (he  implements  of  de.ith,  and  b-come  ihe'agents 
of  de.-t ruction':' 

In  p'-acetim.c  and  wartime  alike,  Mr.  President,  we  have 
sent  to  the  nations  of  .-Vsia  and  cf  Europe  the  mean's  of  man- 
gling the  people  of  this  eaith,  and  in  return  their  govern- 
ments have  sent  u.5  their  gold.  I  say  that  the  blood  of  the 
helpless  and  the  humble  still  clings  to  tliat  gold;  and  no 
matter  how;  deep  we  bury  it  m  the  hil'jj  of  Kontueky,  its  foul 
crciur  must  rise  to  cfTcnd  our  stiLsc  of  national  honor. 

Eighty  years  ago  we  ended  the  slave  trade.  Today  every 
principle  of  m.cvality  demands  that  we  should  end  a  war 
trade  no  less  offensive  to  social  decency.  Wc  were  the  last 
great  nation  to  end  slavery.  Pray  God,  Mr.  President,  we 
may  be  the  first  enlightened  pe'cple  to  end  forever  the  un- 
holy, unhallowed  traffic  in  war  implen:ents.  For  how  can 
we  continue  to  enrich  ourselves  from  the  agonies  of  the  vic- 
tims without  hardening  our  own  hearts,  without  denying  th^ 
principles  by  which  we  claim  to  live?  Tliose  who  Lve  by  the 
svvord  shall  die  by  the  sword,  and  those  who  forge  that  :sword 
shall  finally  kill  their  better  selves. 

Arc  there  seme  of  m.y  colleagues  who  say  that  it  i-  not 
wrong  but  that  it  is  right  for  us  to  arm  nations  defend'rg 
their  people  against  aggression :>  I  reply  that  ;.  not  now  nor 
has  It  ever  been  our  peacetime  policv.  Hitherto  we  hav*' 
armed  any  nation,  so  long  as  it  had  the  blood  money  with 
which  to  pay  us  for  the  implements  with  which  to  destroy 
their  victims, 

I  a.vk  in  any  ev-nt.  have  we  now  been  appointed  to  a 
divine  mission;   have  we  been  selected  as  a  world  court  to 
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divide  the  .iust  from  the  unjust,  and  to  arm  with  the  instru- 
ment.s  of  slaughter  those  we  happen  to  approve? 

Oh.  no,  Mr.  President:  I  say  we  cannot  have  a  divine 
mission  to  select  nations  and  arm  them  to  destroy  their 
victims  because  God  has  given  to  none  of  us  the  intellectual 
capacity  to  dispense  such  Olympian  justice  among  the  ever- 
quarrelincr  tribes  of  Europe  and  A.sia.  For  past  hundreds  of 
years  no  human  mind  has  been  able  to  foretell  the  good  or 
evil  consequences  of  European  wars.  It  cannot  be  done  in 
Europe  today.  No  intelligence  in  the  Senate  or  in  the  execu- 
tivr  department  can  foretell  even  the  immediate  effect  of  our 
arming  nations  in  Europe  except  that  some  will  lose  and 
.sonie  will  win  from  our  arms  the  bitter,  bitter  fruit  of  death 
and  destruction.  No  one  can  even  say  that  arms  exported 
by  us  in  peacetimes  may  not  be  used  to  kill  American  soldiers 
in  wartimes.  On  European  battlefields  today  English  boys  of 
tender  age  are  being  maimed  and  killed  by  guns  their  fathers 
made  m  English  factories  for  English  profitfcrs.  and  German 
ytjuth  are  being  mangled  and  slaughtered  by  German  cannon 
made  by  German  profiteers  and  .sold  for  English  gold. 

Mr,  WALSH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  am  impressed  with  what  the  Senator  says 
would  bo  the  consequence  of  our  Government  assuming  moral 
responsibility  throughout  the  world.  Would  it  not  mean 
our  being  in  war  at  all  times,  and  undtn-  all  circumstances, 
and  forever?  And  is  it  not  now  true  that  if  the  proposed 
legislation  is  enacted  we  will  be  doing  that  very  thing,  but 
only  m  a  selected  case? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
I  acree  with  him  completely.  The  rule  that  we  are  attempt- 
ing to  invoke  here,  if  carried  through  consistently  and  logi- 
cally, would  precipitate  us  in  the  coming  years  into  a  constant 
turmoil,  a  cor;stant  attempt  to  designate  aggressor  nations, 
constant  wars,  and  finally  a  dictatorship  and  ever-increasing 
poverty  for  the  masses  of  our  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his  contri- 
liution  to  mv  address. 

Mr.  WALSH.  In  other  words,  as  between  China  and  Japan, 
the  moral  side  was  believed  by  most  of  cur  people  to  be  on 
th>'  side  of  China,  therefore  we  ouL'ht  to  go  into  that  war. 
As  between  Italy  and  Abyssinia  there  was  a  moral  side,  and 
we  ought  to  CO  into  that  war.  And  in  the  case  of  Spain  the 
moral  s^ie  -ome  believed  was  with  the  Loyalists,  others  be- 
lieved It  was  v.ith  the  Nationalists,  and  we  ought  to  go  into 
thctt  war.  And  now  that  tlierc  are  other  countries  engaged 
in  war.  which  many  believe  are  closer  and  nearer  to  us,  and  it 
Is  urged  that  we  assume  the  so-called  world  moral  responsi- 
bility in  this  particular  case  and  enter  the  war. 

Mr.  DOWNEY,  I  think  the  senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  stated  the  certain  difficulties  that  would  follow 
any  attempt  to  arm  favored  nations,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  statement. 

Mr.  President.  I  again  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  applaud  the  logic  cf  what  he  has  said. 

Senators  may  argue,  as  at  least  one  columnist  has  done 
already,  that  if  we  manufacture  war  materials  for  ourselves 
we  have  no  moral  right  to  refuse  their  export  to  other  nations. 
Mr.  President,  the  answer  is  as  plain  and  direct  as  daylight. 
We  can,  with  justification,  arm  ourselves  with  these  grim 
weapons  because  we  can  assume  the  complete  responsibility 
of  their  being  u.sed  solely  for  defen.se.  We  cannot  assume 
that  responsibility  one  instant  after  the  bill  of  sale  has  been 
executed.  Once  the  title  to  these  deadly  instruments  has 
passed  they  can  be  used  for  any  horrible  and  destructive 
purpose  and  we  can  have  no  control  over  that  purpose  what- 
soever. 

We  must  regret  that  a  warring  world  forces  us  to  manufac- 
ture these  weapons  even  for  our  own  defense.  But  at  least 
we  know  that  we  make  them  and  will  u.se  them  under  the 
glaring  light  of  our  own  national  conscience.  We  are  re- 
sponsible to  God  for  the  use  of  cur  bombs  and  bayonets  only 
to  protect  our  own  people,  our  own  land,  our  own  hemisphere. 
We  cannot  undetake  a  like  responsibility  for  distant  govern- 
ments over  whose  actions  we  can  exercise  no  .sovereignty  at 
all.     Destruction  is  too  dreadful  for  us  to  loose  in  this  world, 


except  in  self-preservation.  To  loose  it  upon  the  distant 
people  of  Africa,  Europe,  and  Asia,  merely  for  our  own  profit, 
is  immoral:  yes,  it  is  a  criminal  act  for  which  American 
society  should  stand  indicted. 

I  have  no  censure  or  condemnation  for  our  munitions  man- 
ufacturers. They  have  only  followed  where  our  Government 
led  the  way  and  approved.  But  I  fervently  pray  we  will 
hereafter  forbid  American  merchandising  in  implements  of 
death  except  for  defensive  purposes. 

It  may  be  asserted  that  munitions  makers  need  to  promote 
peacetime  export?  of  arms  that  they  may  be  ready  for  our 
defense  in  times  of  war.  But  this  is  not  such  a  necessity  as  to 
justify  an  abhorrent,  repulsive  national  policy.  If  private 
monopolies  in  destruction  cannot  make  sufficient  profits  by 
working  for  our  Government  alone,  then  let  us,  as  a  civilized 
people,  build  our  own  national  plants  sufficient  for  our  own 
military  needs.  And  I  venture  to  say  that  the  cost  of  such 
a  program  of  national  defense  would  be  no  more  expensive 
than  our  present  policy. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  abandon  forever  the  profits  of  war.  Let 
us  say  to  the  nations  of  other  continents,  "Wage  war  if  you 
must  and  wish;  subjugate  alien  and  distant  people  if  you  can, 
but  do  not  call  upon  us  to  assist  you  in  your  imperialistic 
ambitions  or  your  homicidal  work.  We  will  not  place  bombs 
in  the  hands  either  of  your  hungry  dictators  or  your  satiated 
empires."  If  we  must  make  these  ghastly  weapons  at  all,  we 
v;ill  make  them  not  for  our  own  sordid  profit  or  for  your  use 
but  for  the  defense  of  our  own  people,  and  for  that  alone. 

Mr.  President — 

Once  to  every  man  and  nation, 

Ccmes  the  moment  to  decide. 
In  tlie  strife  twixt  truth  and  falsehood. 

For  the  good  or  evil   side. 

We  have  the  choice  now  before  us  either  of  following  the 
barbaric  road  back  to  the  arms  trade  in  wartime  through  the 
repeal  of  thLs  embargo,  as  urged  by  the  Chief  Executive,  or  of 
moving  forward  into  the  stmlight  of  civilization  with  the 
adoption  of  this  amendment.  Our  course  is  clear.  Let  us 
denounce  and  renounce  these  unholy  profits.  Let  us  speed  the 
day  when  we  can  with  greater  justice  call  ourselves  a  Chris- 
tian nation,  when  we  can  say  to  all  the  world,  "We  have 
washed  our  hands  of  this  bloody  traffic,  we  no  longer  deal 
in  death." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
IMr.  Downey!  to  the  committee  amendment  In  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho  fwhen  his  name  was  called).  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  MeadI, 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  should  vote  "yea."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  Making 
the  same  announcement  as  before,  I  transfer  my  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass!  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  BoneI,  and  will  vote.    I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone  I  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Glass] 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  MeadI.  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Andrews!,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Gerry],  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson],  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  [Mr.  Lee  I,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Lucas], 
and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  27,  nays  55,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 27 


Borah 
Bulow 
Capper 


Chavez 
Clark,  Mo. 
Danaher 


Davis 

Donahey 

Downey 


Frazler 
Gillette 
Holman 


/ 


vvy       uAA-^       h..rvAiC4LWl 


v^.viiiL  i.iK->.^.uu,   i.ave  we  oeen  selected  as  a  world  court  to 


all.     Destruction  is  too  dreadful  for  us  to  loose  in  this  world,      capper 


Danaher 


Downey 


Holm&n 


I 
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OCTODKK   26 


Ho'.t 

Li!r.'t(?pn 

0'.  f  rton 

Wa'^h 

J'jhii«t>n  Caiif. 

NU  C  Hrraa 

Rt  yuolds 

Wh«.e;er 

Ij»  F. .:.••-•. 

M.  Narv 

Sh;p-*ead 

Wiloy 

LA'fiev 

Nye 

Tobt-y 

NAVS— 55 

A  eta  nil 

Ocorv* 

Ma!or.oy 

Slattpry 

Aa«t!n 

ainwm 

M.:  er 

Sn'.K'.  Kers 

Bai.ey 

Grpfn 

M  :.ttn 

S:!:.lh 

Harkhtad 

O  iffey 

Murray 

S:t  wait 

Hnrbrmr 

Cfurney 

Neelv 

Taft 

I':irK>y 

Hh!p 

N'lrr'.s 

Th   ma."  Ok'.a 

f^ri,  *  u 

H.irrtion 

O  Mali  .nt-y 

Tliunm.s   Utah 

nirkp 

HaTh 

p.  VP'T 

T  iwii«:pnd 

Hvrtl 

Hav-l-n 

Pr.tjnan 

Trvima  n 

Hy:n»«i 

H.rniig 

Rad.  l:fT>' 

Valid'-!. bfig 

( ':ir;»vi  av 

H.-.! 

Ru:>«-'.1 

Vai.  N';ys 

c'hunfllpr 

H'.iKh.-^ 

S<hwart? 

Wat'iiiT 

('<in:.a::y 

KnK 

Schwfl!er-bach 

White 

EilfUdtr 

MiKellar 

Shtppard 

NOT 

VOTING -14 

AnrtreTj-s 

Br!dp«*s 

Johnson  Colo. 

Re«l 

A.-!.  .r:-i 

Cirt.'k  Idaho 

Lee 

Tydir.gs 

F^.lho 

Cicrry 

L'lras 

H.'!,e 

(i.a.--> 

Mi,ul 

So  Mr  Downey's  :\mrndment  to  the  committee  amenclmf^nt 
in  the  natur-  i^f  a  .--ub^f itut>'  was  reji'C^t^d. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  Colorado  sub?fquenfly  snid:  Mr.  Pr.\si- 
dt-nf.  I  ask  unanimnu'=  consent  to  have  thf  Record  show  that 
on  the  vote  on  the  amendment  nfT'Ted  by  the  Sfnutnr  from 
Califomiu  'Mr  Do\\NrY  1  had  I  been  present.  I  should  have 
voted  "va."  I  h,.d  undi'J^tood  that  the  vote  would  be 
tak'^n  ^\y^u'  half  past  4.  I  h.id  an  appoinfm*  nt  with  Mr. 
Purdum.  the  Fcu:»h  Assistan'  Po.-tmas't^r  Gen'rul.  and  I 
m:.''S;?d  the  vot<^ 

T!>  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the  Rec- 
ord \u!l  -o  .show 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr  Pr.  id.nt.  on  papc  23.  line  16.  I  mov.^  that 
the  words  "or  in  a.d"  be  stricken  our.  This  is  the  section 
which  providr^s  that  the  ceneral  prchibtMon  aiirainst  solicita- 
tion of  funds  shall  not  apply  to — 

Tho  solicitation  or  ccllectlrn  of  funds  t^">  ho  i'..-rd  f  r  nieCiral  ,'ld 
nnd  a.-=si5tar.ce.  or  for  food  ind  rloth'.n  ;  to  r'^l'.ove  humati  MitTfrinj-, 
whtii  surh  solicitation  or  cllortioii  of  fund~  i>  made  oti  bohalf  uf 
and  for  vi.s»'  by  any  jx-rs^n  it  rr::a!M7atir.n  which  i.'^  ma  iu'iiig  for 
or  on  behalf  or  in  uid  oi  any  sin.u  goviriimtiit — 

And  so  forth. 

I  move  to.  strike  nut  the  words  "or  in  aid,"  because  there 


;•  hai  J^'  a  5:ri:l''  c 


ab!. 


an!z;it:on  cp<  raMrii;  m  Europe 


whxii  cculd  not  be  said  to  be  m  some  way  in  aid  nf  th  ■  gov- 
ernment in  whos"  territory  it  operates.  For  instance,  take 
the  case  of  the  American  Hospital  in  Paris,  which  for  years 
hus  b  '-n  suppuri'd  by  Amiiuan  fund>.  It  n:ay  well  be  .~aid 
that  i£  there  are  in  tliat  hospital  some  Fiench  or  English 
.<;oldier,>».  it  is  to  .«-ome  extent  m  aid  of  th--"  Governmrnt  of 
P.aiu-!'  I  thir.k  oi  ^.ini.'.ations  op»'iatinK  to  relit>ve  .suffer. r.g 
should  be  clearly  txiinptcd;  and  therefore  I  move  to  sirike 
(  ut  the  words  "or  in  aid  "  I  liave  talked  to  the  distinpuishcd 
cliauman  of  th"  ?>  icmn  R- L-iticns  Committee,  ihe  Senator 
from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PniM.ANi,  and  I  understand  the  amvnd- 
mmt  IS  sai„sfactoiy  to  him. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah  and  Mr.  PITTMAN  addressed  the 
CJiair 

Thi  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senatbr  from  Ohio 
.'.■i;!d,  and  if  so,  to  wh.jm? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield  to  the  St^nator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
\thich  th.'  Senaior  from  Ohio  ha.s  offrred  is  included  in  a 
t;ri:uu  cf  small  amendments  to  thio  section  which  have  bien 
recommended  by  our  Srate  Departnv^nt  and  by  the  American 
Red  Cros-.  I  am  wor.derinR  if  tlie  S-^nator  will  not  permit 
these  amendments  to  be  read,  and  accept  them  a'  a  substi- 
li;te  for  his  amendment,  because  th.  y  accomplish  exactly 
what  th-'  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  seeks  to  ac- 
compli.sh.  and  at  the  same  tim.e  correct  and  make  plain  the 
reading  of  the  whole  section  in  conformity  wi^h  the  ideas 
which  the  Senator  has  put  forth. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pv.  sident.  I  consulted  with  the  chaiiinan 
cf  the  Foreirrn  R.  latlon.-  Conimittce  conccrninc:  this  particular 
amendment  and  it  i.>  acceptable  to  him.  I  sUL'::t  st  that  the 
ether  amendments  to  which  the  Senator  from  Utah  refers  be 
cflered  at  another  time. 


Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr  President 

Th»'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
jtcld  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  words  the  Senator  from  Ohio  Is 
m.ovms  to  strike  out  wcr*"  not  contained  in  the  original  law. 
I  do  not  know  why  they  were  plac-^d  in  the  pending  measure. 
There-'fore  they  are  entirely  unnecessary:  they  do  throw  some 
doubt  upon  the  po.ssible  construction  of  the  section,  and.  as  a 
criminal  puni.-hnif  nt  is  provided  for  violation,  I  feel  that  the 
words  should  be  stricken  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  Taft  1 
to  the  am'^'ndmcnt  of  the  committee  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr  President,  slncf  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  has  made  his  point  in  regard  to  those  words,  I 
wonder  if  he  will  not  accept  the  remainder  cf  the  substitut^i: 
now  so  as  to  clarify  tfic  entire  section. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  will  be  clad  to  have  the  Senator  off.  r  his 
am.ndmenr.s  before  I  submit  the  next  amtndnient  which  I 
wish  tc  ,.ff' r. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  offer  the  amendm.  nt  which  I 
.send  to  th.>  de^k.  Of  course,  it  is  understood  that  that  part  of 
the  am  ndmeni  which  has  alread.\  been  agreed  to  m-ed  not  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  am.endmt  nt  otfered  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  wnh  the  eliniination  i.t  the  words 
referred  to.  will  be  *'at'  d. 

The  Lec.isl.ative  Clfrk.  On  page  23.  line>  3.  12.  14.  and  17. 
after  the  word  "fund.-",  it  i^  propc.-ed  to  insert  the  words  "and 
contributions." 

Thi'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  W''hout  objection,  the 
amendmt.nts  to  th..^  commit t.^.^  amendm.^r\t  are  agreed  to. 

The  nf^xi  amf^ndnit-nt  olTored  by  the  S.na'or  from  Utah 
to  th.e  cmmittee  amendment  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  lEGisLATiVE  Clerk.  On  page  23.  lin.^  9.  after  th:^ 
word  "ae.n'",  u  '--  piopoocd  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
m.^e;-t    the  word   "or." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  cbjpction.  the 
amcndm.ent  to  the  committee  amendment  is  a-ireed  ',"). 

The  next  amendm.ent  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Utah 
to  the  ccmmittre  am.  ndmcnt  will  be  stated. 

Tlie  Legi.~,lative  Cierk.  In  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"inst'umentality".  it  is  propo.sed  to  strike  cut  the  com.ma 
and  the  words  "or  supporter," 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  cbj.v:t>n.  th.o 
amendment  to  the  eom.mittee  amendment  is  acreed  to. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Ut  di.     I  thank  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  T.\FT.  Ml-.  Pr(  sident.  I  efler  the  amendment  which 
I  s<'nd  to  t.he  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendm'  nt  cfTercd  by 
the  Sfmat'^r  ficm  Ohio  to  th.^  amendm.'n*  n  ported  by  rh,.^ 
eom.mittee  will  be  stated. 

Tl>'  Legislative  Clekk,  On  pa;;e  22.  after  line  21.  it  is 
prcpcsfd  to  insert  the  following: 

(ill  Suhs.-ctl  n  lai  cf  stTticn  10  of  the  Gold  Resorve  Art  of 
19:^4  a?  amended,  is  amended  by  inserting  th^.^rein.  inmiediately 
after  the  first  sentence  th-rcof,  the  foUuwing  :.ew  .sentence:  •'The 
I  Secretary  of  the  T:c...sury  tU.r.]  no'  a'  any  time  huld  currency 
or  bilhs  of  exrh-r.^'-  payable  i;;  th*^  oiirrnncv  of  anv  «tate  na.ned 
in  anv  currcntiv  effective  proclamation  i=.:?ued  ui.der  the  authority 
of  section  1  (ai  of  the  NfurrnliTy  Act  of  19;^y,  for  which  he  ha-j 
expended  ir.ore  than  $;«IO.UO(J  UUO  from  ti;e  stab.i.zati.  n  fu:;d." 

Mr,  TAFT.  Mr,  President,  under  the  S'abilization  Fund 
Act.  the  President  has  available  $2,000,000,000  in  gold  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  exchange.  It  will  be  entirely  poJisible. 
entirely  legal,  so  far  a^  1  can  see.  if  he  ,<hou!d  wi^h  to  do  ,so! 
for  him  to  spend  the  entire  $2,000,000,000  in  maintaining  the 
pound,  say.  at  $4  20  or  any  other  figure  at  which  he  might 
wish  to  stabi:!i:c  it.  If  he  should  do  that,  then,  of  course,  the 
only  way  th^-  operation  could  have  any  substantial  effect  in 
accomplishing  that  purpose  would  be  to  buy  pounds  with 
the  stabilization  fund.  That  would  be  a  pioper  exchange 
operation,  and  it  could  be  done  very  easily  within  the  powers 
granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  connection  with 
the  stabilization  fund;  but  the  result  would  be  that  when  that 
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operation  was  completed  there  might  be  in  the  fund  $2,000,- 
COO.OOO  worth  of  pounds.  If  England  .should  lose  the  war.  or 
even  if  she  should  not.  tho.se  pounds  might  not  be  worth 
$2,000,000.  much  less  the  $2,000  000  000  expended  for  that 
purpose.  The  French  Government  lost  large  sums  of  money 
when  they  attempted  to  support  the  pound  back  m  the  finan- 
cial crisis  of  1934.  as  I  recall. 

Mr,  ADAMS,  Mr.  Pi-esident.  will  the  Senator  yield  for  an 
inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  TAFT,     Certainly. 

Mr,  AD/\MS.  I  am  wondering  if  the  Senator  is  accurate 
in  saying  tliat  the  stabilization  fund  was  created  lor  the 
purpo:se  of  stabil.zing  the  pound  or  any  other  foreign  cur- 
rfncy.  My  impre.s.sion  is  that  it  was  created  to  stabilize  the 
American  dollar,  and  that,  so  far  as  investments  were  made 
in  toreign  cui  r'-ney.  they  were  made  only  insofar  as  might 
be  necessary  to  stabilize  the  American  dcUar.  There  are 
some  50  different  foreign  cuirencies,  and  it  was  not  the  pur- 
pc-e  cf  the  stabilization  fund  to  reach  out  and  endeavor  to 
staljilize  th"  currencies  of  individual  countries. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Perhaps  not:  yet  the  pound  determines  the 
currencies  of  many  countries  throughout  the  world,  and 
wh"n  the  pound  is  stabilized  at  $4,20  the  dollar  is  stabilized 
at  a  ct  rtam  number  of  shillings  in  the  pound.  The  tv,-o 
operations  are  simultaneous;  there  is  no  difference  between 
thfin,  I  think  it  may  fairly  be  said  that  it  is  wholly  within 
the  lecal  authority  granted  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
in  connection  with  the  stabilization  fund  that  that  sum  be 
u^ed  for  the  very  purpose  of  maintaining  the  pound  so  as 
to  protect  the  dollar  in  export  transactions  throughout  the 
world.  I  think  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  so  admits. 
At  least  when  he  was  before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  last  year  I  asked  him  th:s  question: 

.Supjio.se  there  is  a  forei.sm  uar  and  .'-upp.vsc  you  t:o  out  and  do 
what  you  can  to  buy  two  baliun  dollar:,'  wortii  .^if  pound.'?;  I.'-n't 
the  c.Tect  of  that  to  gue  Enul  oul  t'.u  power  to  buy  $2,000,000,000 
worth  of  goods  in  this  country,  ur.d^T  The  cash-and-carry 
provl.slon? 

Secretary  Morcenthau  Senator,  if  tliem  is  a  war  in  any  for- 
eign country,  before  we  wcjulu  tise  t.he  stabiHzanon  fund  or  any 
money  m  the  Trea.-ury  to  a.s.si.st  any  country  m  prosecuting  that 
war  i  would  come  up  before  the  proper  committee  and  ask  for 
guidance. 

The  Secretary  repeated  that  .statement  in  his  letter  to 
the  Senator  fiom  Michigan  IMr.  Vaxdeneerg'.  read  to  the 
Senate  ye,3terday.  As  the  Congress  will  probably  soon  ad- 
journ, there  may  be  no  committee  of  Congress  here.  The 
See)  eta?  y  is  askincj  for  guidance,  and  I  am  proposing  that  we 
gi\e  it  to  him  by  stating  frankly  that  the  stabilization  fund 
is  no;  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  SCRWELLENBACH,     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Does  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
yield  to  the  Senator  from.  Washington? 

Air  T.^.FT.     I  yi-ld. 

Mr.  SCHWELLEIsEACII.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  how  he 
arri\es  at  tiie  fi.'^ure  S-O.OOOOOO?  Is  il  because  cf  the  expe- 
rienc  '  in  the  operation  of  the  stabilization  fund  in  the  past? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  understand  S20.000.COO  would  enable  the 
Treasury  to  carry  en  day-to-day  tiansartions  which  have  been 
carried  or  up  to  this  time.  Ordinarily  the  fund  does  not  buy 
pounds  except  for  1  day.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has 
fiom  time  to  time  bought  pounds  with  the  promise  of  the 
British  Government  that  it  would  redeem  those  pounds  in 
gold  on  the  next  day.  Consequently  the  actual  sum  that  has 
b-'cn  laid  cut  at  any  one  time  under  the  procedure  that  has 
been  followed  in  tlie  past  docs  not  exceed  $20,000,000.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Secretary  '■ays  he  has  no  pounds  at  the 
present  tim.e  and  does  not  intend  to  buy  any;  and  he  says 
that  If  he  .should  think  of  doing  so  he  would  like  to  be  guided. 
I  think  we  should  give  the  guidance  to  him. 

Mr,  ADAMS.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  TAFT,     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  The  im.pression  that  I  received,  I  will  say  to 
the  Senator,  from  Secretary  Morgcnthau  when  he  was  asked 
why  such  a  large  stabilization  fund  was  needed  was  not  that 


they  intended  to  use  it,  but  because  of  the  desirability  of  hav- 
ing the  capacity,  which  would  enable  the  Treasury  to  do 
certain  things  if  necessary.  If  we  restrict  their  capacity  to 
$20,000,000,  then  we  would  utterly  defeat  the  purpose  of  the 
stabilization  fund,  because  there  may  be  those  who  seek  to 
unstab-lize  deliberately  or  conditions  which  result  in  unstabili- 
zation  may  continue  regardless  of  anything,  and  it  might  be 
impossible  to  meet  such  a  situation  with  a  mere  $20,000,000. 
I  was  impressed  by  the  fact  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasurj-  that  it  was  the  power  to  do  these  things  with  a  vast 
stabilization  fund  which  made  people  conscious  of  the  pur- 
pose of  this  Government  to  stabiLze  the  dollar  and  fend  off 
any  hostile  movement. 

Mr.  TAFT.  It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  answers  his  own 
argument,  becau.se  if  we  are  going  to  threaten  to  buy  pounds 
in  order  to  maintain  the  pound,  we  will  have  to  carry  out 
tliat  threat  sooner  or  later,  and  tise  a  great  deal  of  the  fund 
for  that  purpose.  It  seems  obvious,  therefore,  that  we 
.should  make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  intend  this  fund  to  be  so 
used. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  is  a  cash-and-carry  measure, 
intended  to  prevent  credit.  But  the  operation  suggested  here 
is  not  covered  by  the  prohibition  against  credit.  The  stabili- 
zation fund  docs  not  loan  any  money  to  England  and  France, 
but  the  operation  is  just  as  effective  as  a  loan,  because  if  the 
ftu:id  buys  pounds  or  francs  it  pays  dollars  for  them,  and  then 
the  English  or  the  French  Governments  have  dollars  with 
which  they  may  pay  for  purchases  in  this  country,  and  we 
have  pounds  which  m.ay  or  may  not  be  good,  according  to 
what  the  credit  of  the  English  Government  is  at  the  end  of 
the  war. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  the  Senator  realizes  that  under 
the  terms  of  the  law  itself  the  stabilization  fund  is  not  created 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  value  of  any  other  cur- 
rency but  of  stabilizing  the  dollar.  Certainly  foreign  cur- 
rencies are  linked  with  the  dollar,  but  the  price  of  foreign 
currencies  will  determine  the  amotmt  of  stabilization  of  the 
dollar. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Not  only  that,  but  the  very  purpose  of  the 
stabilization  fund  was  to  keep  the  pound  from  depreciating, 
so  that  we  would  not  be  at  a  disadvantage  in  trading  in  South 
America,  because  the  British  cculd  sell  cheaper  than  we  could 
sell.  That  is  the  very  purpose  of  the  fund.  Therefore,  if  it 
is  used  for  that  very  purpose  and  used  effectively  we  are 
going,  gradually,  to  accumulate  pounds  under  present  con- 
ditions until  the  amount  is  considerable. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  purchase  of  pounds  or  francs  or 
guilders  or  any  other  foreign  currency  is  only  incidental  to 
the  purpose  of  the  law  to  maintain  the  stability  of  the 
American  dollar  and  thereby  not  place  our  own  country  at 
a  disadvantage  with  respect  to  cheap  foreign  currencies. 
Since  the  Senator  has  read  the  answer  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  which  he  said  that  if  he  contem.plated  the 
purchase  of  any  currencies  in  order  to  assist  any  country 
at  war  he  would  come  back  here  for  guidance,  I  think  that 
another  answer  of  the  Secretary  ought  to  be  put  into  the 
RrcoRD.  After  he  said  he  would  come  back  here  for  guid- 
ance the  Senator  from  Ohio  said: 

I  have  no  doubt  you  would,  perhaps.  But,  nevertheless,  the 
authority  granted  In  this  exten.<^lon  would  give  you  power  to  do 
that,  would  it  not,  if  you  did  choose  to  do  so? 

Secretary  Morcenthau.  To  do  what? 

Senator  Taft,  What  I  suggested:  To  buy  pounds,  and,  in  eflect, 
create  an  Enghsh  credit  here  of  $2,000,000  000:  and  we  would  wake 
up.  in  the  end.  and  find  ourselves  with  $2,000,000  000  worth  of 
pounds  that  were  worth  nothing?  I  am  not  asking  whether  you 
would  do  it  My  question  is  whether  that  is  not  legally  possible. 
Isn't  that  legally  possible? 

Secretary  Morgenthau,  Well,  if  I  lost  all  sense  or  reason  in  the 
performance  of  my  duty.  I  might  do  a  lot  cf  things. 

Senator  Taft,  In  other  words,  it  is  legaUy  possible? 

Secretary  Morcentkau,  Well,  a  lot  of  thmgs  are  legally  possible, 
which  you  would  not  do  under  the  rule  of  common  sense. 

It  is  in  that  connection  that  the  Secretary  announced 
that  if  he  had  any  such  purpose  In  mind  he  would  come 
to  Congress  and  obtain  authority  for  it. 


/ 


I    { 


cffercd  at  another  time. 


*.»       V.  VJ  I  lAlX.  \_  V  1V*1  1        >ViLi.X 


the  stabilization  fund;  but  the  result  would  be  that  when  that 
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Whil'^  I  nm  on  niy  f-f'  I  may  say  that  the  Srcretary  of 
the  Treasury  has  not  b«^URht  a  pnund  sin.c~  th--  war  started; 
he  ha-"-  n^t  boueht  a  franc  sincp  th'^  war  s,tarted:  and  he 
nfw  h"k!s  only  $2 '^80  wjrth  of  pfUP.d>  a:id  S82  worth  of 
francs,  which  he  bougJit  long  before  the  besinnirg  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  iust  as  an  exan-ple  of  h^w  [hp 
St^cretary  n-.ay  have  changed  his  views.  I  should  hVx  t>i  read 
a  United  Pres-<^  dispatcli  of  October  19  which  discussc<  how 
tlie  stabilization  fund  may  now  bo  u-ed.  or  Ih-  cfT.Cia'.s 
think  U  may  be  used,  in  South  America: 

Officials  said  that  the  fund's  machinery  could  perform  lU'seftil 
fuuctlons  In  the  .ic1rn.nisTr-tt;r;i'«  phms  for  enlarging  trade  with 
Latin  America  ThL^  fund  oiuld  be  Uitri.  ctflcials  said.  In  d-'velop- 
ing  cxth.iiigc  arrangemeiit^  Mrriliir  to  th.>;-t   i..f.i.io   with  Brazil. 

Those    were    made    by    tho    Export -Import    Bank.     Th'jy 

were  not  made  by  any  stabilization  fu'id. 

Gold  cou'd  bi-  ::;ade  avnilable  *o  I.r\*;ii  .\:n':'r:can  countries  to 
enable  th^^ni  tc:  Mabili/e  their  e.vchauue 

According;  to  th:s  United  Prtss  dispatch  last  we^k,  that 
is  what  the  officials  are  saying  they  may  do  now  with  the 
.siabil'iZation  fund;  not  stabilize  th.e  dollar,  but  give  gold  to 
SLUth  Ami  I  lean  countries  to  ei-.able  tht  m  to  stabilize  their 
tx>.iuiii^'t.  I  .say  that  if  idt-as  of  that  kind  are  abrciad  as 
to  the  powers  under  th.is  fund,  we  ought  to  make  it  prr- 
ftc'ly  clear  tliat  we  are  not  going  to  finance  a  Eurcp- an 
war  through  the  u^e  of  the  stabilisation  fund. 

Mr.  BAHKLEY.  Mr  Presiden:.  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  pent  for  an  adJ:iii:nal  brifi  statement? 

Mr    TAFT.     Yes. 

Mr  BAKKLEY.  I  wuh  to  say  that  I  am  authorized  by 
the  Stcretaiy  of  the  Treasury  to  .say  that  the  position  he 
took  m  the  testimony  ;n  March  lo  the  po.^i'ion  he  now  takes. 
and  i.r  dt'Mrcs  to  reiterate  that  position;  that  he  has  no  inten- 
tion of  usini?  the  siabilizii'ion  fund  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
b^'llig'Tont  ciDUiitriea  lo  buy  war  supplies  in  this  country  or 
anywliere  el.-.tr.  and  that  he  now  holds  no  currt'ncie>  at  ai! 
that  have  been  bought  since  the  war  began.  Ct'rtamly.  it 
s€(  ri-.s  to  me  that  in  view  of  the  very  conservat.ve  adminis- 
tiatiun  ol  the  stabil..<:atirn  iund  by  the  Seore.ary  of  the 
Tieasury  we  have  iiu  wuiiant  fur  now  anv  nd  nj  this  par- 
ticular iN'eutrality  Act  by  undertaking  to  legislate  oii  the  use 
Li'  tho  siabiLz.i:.un  fund,  which  is  entirely  a  diHeroiu  propo- 
sition. In  the  exigencies  and  uncertainties  of  our  own  com- 
merce, a  $J0.OCO.G03  limit,  as  fixod  in  the  am.endment  of  the 
Senator,  might  hand.cap  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in 
asir.g  the  stabiliz^ition  .'iii^d  m  any  cCe.'ive  way  to  stabilize 
the  American  dollar  and  thereby  put  it  en  an  equality  with 
the  cuiri  I'.cics  of  the  world. 

M.-.  TArT.  Tlie  Secretary  says  he  will  not  do  it,  but  he 
apparently  thinks  he  has  power  to  do  it.  He  says  that  befoie 
he  docs  it  he  wili  come  to  a  ccmmittee  cf  CongresG  for 
guidance. 

It  seems  to  mo  :h;^  ainL-r.dment  is  directly  mat.rial  to  the 
very  purpcse  of  the  jomt  resolution.  It  provides,  in  etltct, 
that  the  O'lvernment  itself  .shall  not  make  what  amounts  to 
a  Iran  to  England  and  Franci .  which  is  v\ithin  the  bread 
purpc-so  of  the  joint  li'sclutio:;  but  is  not  coV',;red  by  its  spe- 
c.no  provisions.  Tlie  law  is  doubtful.  The  operations  of  the 
stabilisation  fund  are  secret,  and  nobody  knows  whtnher  or 
not  it  is  u-scd  until  something  like  G  months  later,  wh.^n  a 
n  port  has  to  be  made.  I  think  we  can  clear  up  the  Secre- 
tary'5  m  nd;  I  think  we  can  clear  i;p  a  cood  deal  of  misappre- 
henslun  in  this  country,  a  numbt^r  of  rumors  that  are  likely 
to  anse  that  the  fund  is  being  used,  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment now  and  making  it  p«^ifectly  definite  that  the  fund  is 
to  bf  ustxl  .«;c!e!y  for  exchange  oporaticns. 

Mr,  TOWNSEND.    Mr.  Pre:.,dt  nt 

Mr  TAFT     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  BARKI.EY.  Mr.  President,  m.ay  I  ask  a  nuesticn  cf 
the  Senator  from  Ohio? 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Mr.  H.atch  in  the  chair>. 
The  Senator  from  Ohio  ha^  yielded  to  the  Senator  ircm 
IXlaware. 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  the  Senator's  time— I  think  the  Sena- 
tor ficm  Ohio  has  taken  his  seat— kt  me  say  that  I  wonder 
what  h-^-  mean.-  by  clearing  up  the  Secretary's  mind  by  an 
ameridni'  iV. .  The  S'^cretary's  mind  dies  not  seem  to  be  mud- 
dl-  d  on  th.e  ^ut.i  ^ct.  He  i?  net  aslimtr  'liat  his  mind  be  cleared 
up.  It  sierns  to  me  a  rather  rra'u.tcus  matter  on  our  part 
to  atteftipt  to  clear  up  a  m.ind  that  is  net  at  all  addled  or 
muddy  on  the  subject,  but  seems  to  be  very  clear. 

Mr.  TAFT.  After  reading  this  testimony,  my  conclu^^ion 
w  uld  be  that  the  Secretary's  mind  was  very  m.uddled,  and 
furthrvmcre  that  ho  is  so  stating,  and  is  askm??  for  guidance. 

Mr.  TOWX.'-.EXD  ar  1  ^Tr    WAGNER  addros.^rd  the  Chair. 

The  PIJE.SIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  So.iator  from  Ohio 
yield:  an.d.  if  so.  to  wiiom? 

Mr.  TAFT      I  yi.ld  to  the  Senator  from  Delawire. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  has  yielded  to 
the  Senator  from  D' Luvare. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Doe,-  h*^  yi^ld  th'^  floor? 

Thi^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
he  yi>'Idrd  lo  the  Senator  fn^n  Delaware. 

Mr.  NORRIS      Mr.  Pre  id'^nt.  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER      The  S.  nator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  As  I  undr.stand.  th"  Senator  from  Ohio 
finished  his  rem>.iks.  He  cannot  yield  the  floor  to  scmt  other 
Senator. 

Mr.  TOW'NSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  'he  floor  m  my 
own  riuht. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Tliat  is  v>hat  the  Senator  sh>,uld  d  :  bu'  he 
was  calling  f  ;r  the  floor  because  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said 
he  could  have  it. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Mr,  Prrsident 

Thp  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  answer  to  the  parL.imen- 
tary  inquuy.  the  Chair  will  state  that  two  or  three  Senatnrs 
wore  on  tho  tlixir,  including  the  Senator  from  New  York.  The 
Chair  askod  the  Senator  from  Ohio  if  iie  yielded  and.  if  so,  to 
whom;  and  he  said  hi   yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Why  d.d  not  the  Chair  a.k  the  Senator 
from  Ktn'ueky  'Mr.  Bakklev!  if  he  yi<  id- d'  K'^'-v  can  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yieid'^     He  did   not   havf  thi    fk>or. 

Tlv  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Senator  from  Olno  had 
the  Ilour  a:   the  time. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Hi    had  already  t.:.k;  n  hi-,  seat. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     The   Chair   held   othcrvdse. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr  Pie.;Ment,  I  sr.all  occupy  only  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr  President.  I  soughi  ti  be  recognized. 
assuming  that  the  St  nator  from  Ohio  li  \d  concluded  his 
remarks.  I  do  nor  under.stand  that  any  Senatcr.  when  he 
yi.'ld.s  ;h-  floor,  has  the  right  to  >uld  if  to  another  Senator. 
That  !>  a  r.i  v.-  procedure  in  this  body. 

The  J^RESIDING  OFFICER,  Tliat  procedure  has  not 
been  followed. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  May  I  be  recognizedf  Wliom  did  the 
Chair  recogni.-.ei' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  C'^air  recognized  the 
Senator  from  Delr.ware   I  Mr.  Tov/.nsendI   in  liu:  own  i.^iht, 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Very  well. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  d -sire  to  occupy  only. 
a  few  minutes  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  disciss  a  prob- 
lem which  I  think  may  well  b'^  the  most  important  problem 
before  the  country  today — tlie  problem  of  gold.  It  must 
be  faced  by  the  .American  people  sooner  or  later.  The 
lcn::er  the  delay  the  more  costly  the  solution  will  be. 

In  19;?3  the  Trea.sury  and  Federal  Reserv-^  bank,  held 
?4, 200. 000. 000  of  gold.  After  the  price  of  gold  was  increa.sed 
by  aim^.t  TO  percent — from  $20  G7  an  ounce  to  $35 — our 
centralized  gold  stock  was  valued  at  $7,438  000.000.  In  the 
le.-.^  than  6  years  since  then  it  has  grown  to  more  than 
$17  000.000.000. 

Evai  ui  tlie  .c  days  of  billions,  this  stock  is  of  fanta.stic 
proportions.  It  is  considerably  more  gold  than  is  held  by 
all  the  other  governments  and  central  banks  and  siabiliza- 
tion  funds  cf  the  entire  world.  It  is  equal  to  three-fifths 
cf  the  world's  gold  stock.    Our  proportion  of  the   world's 
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gold.  moreo\cr.  is  increasing  weekly.  Merely  during  the  12 
months  tlirough  Septf^mber,  approximately  $3,300,000,000  of 
the  metal  v.as  acquired  by  this  country,  S500.000.000  of 
which  was  earmarked.  I  may  say.  by  other  governments. 

Much  of  this  huge  gold  stock  lies  idle,  a  dead  as,set,  in  Ken- 
tucky. It  is  owned  by  the  Nation,  but  it  is  not  us-^'d  by  the 
peeple.  It  earns  no  interest.  It  is  not  at  work.  The  Fed- 
eral   Ri>M>rve   System   has   S3. 500. 000. 000   of   ex^^ess   re.-erves. 


The    Tiui.  ury    hnlds    appiTximatelv 


000.000  000    of    gold 


sterili-.ed— S1.800,0C0.0C0  or  more  in  the  stabiliz.^.tion  fund 
and  $194,000,000  in  the  i:en"ra!  fund.  Indeed,  if  so  much  gold 
v.eie  not  litld  sterile  and  idle,  this  country  m.ight  even  now 
be  feeling  its  inllatioiiary  cllects.  Only  $4,000,000,000  cf  gold 
was  sufficient  to  support  the  inflationary  boom  of  1929.  It  is 
easy  to  imaginf^  how  mu^h  inflation  our  present  $17,000,000,000 
of  the  metal  could  support. 

It  IS  practically  certain  that  th*s  country  can  never  dispose 
of  Its  surplus  gold  for  what  th>at  metal  has  been  costing. 
Since  we  raised  the  price  to  $35  an  ounce,  gold  has  come  here 
from  ail  parts  cf  the  globe.  Every  gold  miner  has  been  on 
our  dole.  Irr.m  South  Africa  to  Sibtria.  Current  news  re- 
ports that  Ru-sia  is  sending  17 'j  tons  of  gold  here  for  the 
purehai-e  ol  American  goods  are  typical  of  what  has  been 
going  on  for  years. 

The  gold  we  have  imported  has  been  paid  for  dearly.  It  ha.s 
been  b>/Ught  with  the  products  of  our  industry  and  cur  agri- 
cu.ture.  In  1932,  before  revaluation  of  the  dollar,  it  took 
k:-s  than  24  bu.sliels  of  apples  to  buy  an  ounce  of  imported 
g(;id.     Today  it  takes  50  bushels. 

In  1932  it  took  about  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  buy  an  ounce 
of  imjjorted  gold.  Today,  de'^pite  the  80-pcrcent  increase  in 
the  price  of  wheat,  it  still  takes  over  38  bushels  to  buy  an 
ounce  of  gold. 

In  1932  it  took  313  pound.s  of  cotton  to  buy  an  ounce  of 
gold.  Today,  despite  the  large  increase  in  the  price  of  cot- 
ton. It  takes  380  pounds  of  cotton  to  buy  the  same  amount 
of  gold. 

There  would  be  no  objeciion  to  paying  such  increa'^ed 
am.onnts  of  our  real  wealth  tor  foreign  gold  if  we  needed  the 
metal  in  our  monetary  system.  But  today  there  is  absolutely 
no  need  ior  more  gold.  Last  January  the  Board  of  Governors 
{;f  the  Fed'ial  Reserve  Sys'em  reported  to  Congress  that 
.sine;'  ]933  re.-^erve  balances  of  memiber  banks  had  increased 
ihreffoid.  due  piincipally  to  the  gf)ld  inflow.  The  Board 
point td  out  its  helplessness  to  counttract  "an  injurious  credit 
expan'ion." 

Even  thout'h  we  do  not  need  or  use  the  imported  gold,  its 
pu: cha.se  might  be  excusable  if  only  w-'  knew  that  we  could 
at  will  di.-pcse  of  it  again  for  what  ii  has  cost  u«.  The 
American  p<:^ople  will  not  wish  to  use  this  gold  with  which  to 
buy  foreign  apples,  wheat,  cotton,  or  motorcars.  Such  im- 
ports would  atfect  our  industry  and  agriculture  adversely. 

Even  if  there  were  not  this  obstacle,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
$9,383  000.000  of  gold  we  have  acquired  abroad  since  1934 
could  not  be  sprnt  abroad  for  these  or  other  commodities 
in  an  equal  period  of  time  or  even  in  a  much  longer  time 
without  causing  a  rapid  increase  in  the  prices  foreigners 
would  demand  for  their  goods. 

It  is  significant  that  the  gold  standard  is  today  virtually 
rxtmet.  Only  one  country,  Belgium,  maintains  its  currency 
freely  interchangeable  with  gold  cit  a  fixed  rate. 

What  this  country  should  do  v.irh  its  present  surplus  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  gold  is  a  question  which  need  not.  and, 
indeed,  cannot,  be  determined  now.  But  it  has  long  been 
clear  that  the  Nation  needs  no  more  foreign  gold.  Without 
changing  the  monetary  \'a!ue  or  price  of  gold  at  home,  it 
would  be  a  perfectly  simiple  m.itter  to  cra.'-e  buying  the  im- 
porttd  metal.  Such  a  st.^p  today  would  involve  no  defiation. 
We  would  still  have  $17,000,000,030  of  gold  We  should  still 
have  $5,500,000,000  of  excess  reserves.  The  main  change 
effected  would  be  that  we  v.ould  not  be  increasing  our  gold 
stock  and  our  excess  reserves  by  importing  mere  gold. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr.  President,  w.ll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.    I  yield. 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  did  not  hear  how  much  gold  the 
Senator  said  was  owned  by  the  United  States  Government. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  The  Government  has  $17,000,000,000  of 
gold  under  its  control. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     The  Government  has? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     That  is.  owned  by  it? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  The  Government  controls  it.  The  gen- 
eral im.prcssion  is  that  the  Government  owns  $4,000,000,000 
of  it.  and  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  own  a  large  portion  of 
it.  There  is  a  small  portion  of  it,  of  course,  earmarked  by 
foreign  governm-^nts,  but  only  a  small  portion. 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.  I  obtained  the  im.pression  from  the 
Senator's  statement  that  the  gold  had  been  bought  through 
our  ba)ance-ol -trade  funds. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     A  very  large  proportion  of  it  has. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  With  what  has  the  rest  of  it  been 
purchased? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Of  course,  the  Government  took  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  I  do  not  mean  that;  I  mean  of  the 
gold  which  has  been  imported  in  the  later  years.  I  suppose 
the  Government  would  have  to  buy' from  m.erchants  whose 
accounts  come  here  in  exports,  establishing  foreign  exchange 
surplus  here,  due  to  our  export  balance;  but  has  the  Gov- 
ernment bought  or  borrowed? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  The  Government  has  bought,  and 
borrowed  the  money  with  which  to  buy,  a  very  large  portion 
of  it. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  That  is  what  I  want  to  know;  does  the 
Senator  know  hew  much? 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TAFT.  My  understanding  is  that  the  Government 
has  not  borrowed  any  money  with  which  to  buy  this  gold. 
All  of  the  gold  has  been  bought  by  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
and  then  turned  over  to  the  Government  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  banks  received  gold  certificates  in  return.  The 
Government  for  a  while  bought  gold  with  the  bonds,  but 
I  understand  that  has  all  been  sterilized,  and  today  there 
are  not  any  bonds  outstanding  representing  purchases  of 
gold  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  With  what  kind  of  exchange  do  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  buy  gold?  Do  they  issue  notes  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Yes.  ^ 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.     Against  assets? 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.     Yes. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    That  is  as  good  as  borrovi'ed  money. 

Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  have  inserted 
In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  rem.arks  an  article  by  George 
Rothwell  Brown  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  News-Post 
of  October  25.  1939. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  Baltimore  News-Post  of  October  25.  1939] 

THE  POLITICAL  PARADE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,  October  25. — The  New  Deal  has  a  huge  gold  bear 
Ijy  tlie  tail  and  doesn't  know  how  to  let  go. 

For  the  prrpent  it  i.s  hibernating  In  a  mlllion-dollnr  hole  In  the 
ground  cut  in  Kentucky,  but  It  is  beginning  to  stir  in  Its  sleep. 
It.^  growls  are  alrcidy  growing  terrifying. 

Mr.  Henry  F,  Grady,  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  referred  to  It 
in  his  ndciress  earlier  this  month  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade 
Convention  as  a  "bombshell"  that  nnight  explode  In  a  frenzy  of 
Inriammavion. 

Boinb.^liell   cr  bear.  It   Is  all   the  same — the   thing   Is  dangerous. 

Vv'hcn  Representative  Treadway,  cf  Massachusetts,  said  in  the 
HoiK^e  the  ether  day  that  he  had  never  had  it  clear  in  his  mind 
whv  that  stock  of  eo!d  is  stored  at  Fort  Knox,  and  a  stock  of 
Silver  al  \V'e:;t  Point,  he  had  nothing  on  the  new  dealers  themselves. 
They  don't  understand  it,  either. 

The  administration  has  followed  the  gold  policies  of  Professor 
Warren  to  the  end  of  the  rainbow. 

To  buy  this  gold,  at  an  arbitrary  price  almost  double  the  world 
price,  the  Government  has  had  to  issue  bonds  to  get  the  money. 
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anM  the  ar.nunl  in'erBBt  todav  --n  ^--I  th^  r-.itstar.clT.e  natici.-sl  l:> 
dt'b'ednes.s  has  pasted  the  11  .OOO.iXX)  uuO  murk,  and  is  brciiking  Xixe 
heart-  and  The  backs  of  thf>  Anirr'.can  people  In  taxes;.  ' 

80  much  for  thi.s  folly      Evf-ry  eminent  economist  kr.pv   it   was    j 
foliv  »hen  It  was  acl'ptvd 

Japan  hns  sold  us  about  $600  OOO.OOO  worth  of   cold  during  tr.o 
la>.:  :<  years  at  oui'  own  cock*  vfd  price  of  S35  un  ounce,  as  tcmparec! 
w;th    a    world    prsce   of   »20.67      Of    this.    $240,000,000    has    been    a    1 
I  r<  ruiim  to  J.ipan 

Our  Amb?»s6ador  a'  T  kyo  Mr  Joseph  C  Orrw.  efts  up  ^efore 
the  Am»'nca:i-Jarai;  S<;c:fy  and  bliint'.y  states  what  is  ui.de- 
n'lblv  tru"  that  the  Amer'.r:.-.  n-rp:.'  aT-  f.-d  up  f;n  .iMpan'";  wr.r  in 
China  uirh  its  d<  liberate  oncr(- ichment  on  AmerlcHn  rights  as 
guftianteed  by  troa'y 

A  strong  protect  But  docs  ir  make  sen  e.  l:i  vie'A-  ci  'he  lact 
that  ^>y  our  New  Deal  g' Id  p<\\cy  we  have  ht'lp.  d  to  fi'.v.i-.c 
Japan's  war  against  China  to  tiie  tui.'-  cf  »2i(i  )'Hi  OOa-  a  trve 
gilt  to  the  Japs' 

Now  'h'TP  >  a  war  raging  In  Etir'^pe  Let  tis  see  how  the  New 
Di-al  gold  pclicy  Ij  w.  rkiiiK  ■  ut  We  ha\p  paid  France  uiid  Eu^;- 
land  a  premium  of  M.MiO  »X).)  WO  on  tht  ^.-old  they  6i-ld  us  at  Mr 
RooHevelt's  price 

Whilp  we  \..i\-  b.'en  d.nng  this.  'hos»>  c  unrrie<;  h..ive  built  up 
hu^o  bank  depi  siU  and  stoc^j;  of  s*-curm.^  in  'he  L'nlted  States 
of   sf;me<\b.er''    ar>  u:"l    (HR.OOO  000  (K'O   or    *  1  ; '^ 'f>  000  LH^'i 

In  other  word.-  wh:le  claiming  thi^v  cant  ar^ord  ro  pav  what 
they  owe  Uncle  Sam  on  accoui.r  of  the  last  World  War  they  ac- 
lurtlly  have  right  here  11.  Ainorloa  enr  u^^h  t<j  pay  cl!  the  whole 
debt  aud  thcii  sonic 

We  cf  c  urse,  are  left  ir.  a  pt -itici.  wh'  re  th'.b'  b<  llik;«'rci.:3  can 
break  our  market  at  v  il! 

The.-e  countn.-s  can  buy  !"•!(!  111  the  Tnlte'!  S'afes  and  takr  \^ 
home  with  th'^m      But  a:i  A;i;-<;ci.n  c:tizen  cant 

Thfre  isn't  the  si.giitesl  doubt  that'  tne  whole  cold  p<Miry  of  the 
New  Deal  has  be  n  ;n  the  mtcrtst  uf  the  foreigner  ai.d  against 
the  Interest  of  the  American 

Tlir  New  fvn!  is  i.T'iiiv  .-ca  .>d  over  wha*  Mr  drady  an  admin- 
istration spcUesnian  -Uoscrlotd  a.-  a  "boiuUshjli.  '  So  the  New 
Deal  econi  mists   think   up  a    in  v    wrinkle 

It  15  )Ual  anncuuced  that  th  ■  Trtat.urv  has  .-"id  to  Bra/  1 
f.-^  (100  000  in  gold,  part  of  a  n  -itemp'ated  $00,000,000  deal,  to 
Stabilize  .  \ch.i!:s:e  betwicu  th»^   two  cnun'ries 

The  ultimate  object  seem.--  to  be  to  put  Brazil-  for  a  st.irter- - 
back  on  the  Rold  stai  dard    before  we  go  back  on  It  'ourselves 

There  is  so  much  d.^approvrtl  at  th.  ■  t'.ipiiol  uf  'hi.i  new  policy 
to  -^end  p.irt  cf  mir  pold  hoard  to  S.  uth  .^in. nca  »!)a'.  the  !id  ^u! 
surely  blow  off  the  wh jle  thing  when  Congress  convenes,  in 
January. 

Mr.  W.-\GNFR  Mr.  Pro.-'idont.  the  addro.^^  ju<t  dt  liverod 
by  the  .seninr  Sen.ifrr  from  Delaware  JMr  TowNSfNoJ,  of 
course,  Is  not  .^tnctly  relevant  to  the  amendment  ofTeied  by 
the  Senator  from  Oh.o  Ho  i.s  dealing  with  the  .'subject  of 
gold;  and  aUh'^imh  h.'  rt  c.  gnizei  a  danger  in  the  inflow  of 
gold,  he  make^  no  ijropo.'-u  .is  to  what  should  bo  done  by 
th'   Oovernnunt  tc>  pr'", en'  u. 

Thr  Committee  on  Binkniij  and  Currency  went  into  this 
>vholr  m:>  i.'ct  tho'.-(^ii!'h.v  at  the  tune  there  wa.s  before  it  the 
bill  to  continue  the  power  to  devalue  the  dollar  further,  and 
aL^'O  to  extend  th-  rperaticn  cf  the  iitabilization  fund.  At 
that  tine  it  wa.s  n-.^'de  very  clear  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  and  by  i  theis  that  the  reason  for  this  terrific  inflow 
cf  i:old  i.*;  the  ch.aof.c  condition  in  Europe.  Owners  of  gold. 
seeking  a  safe  havb  r.  a  sale  refuge  for  their  gold,  ar.d  a 
scund>  r  investm-^nt.  sent  it  to  th.is  country.  Another  rea- 
Fon  for  the  niflnv  is  that  we  have  had  a  very  large  trade 
balance  in  our  f.'.v.-r.  and  the  diff-^renre  had  to  be  made  up. 
cf  course,  by  tho  payment  of  gold.  That  ha=  ae:runteri  for 
ii  \ery  l.Uf-'e  inflr.w  of  the  gold  in'o  cur  country. 

Ml  P:v>;deni.  the  S;^nator  from  M:ch!£;an  Mr.  Vandfn- 
EEKGl,  in  his  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  th-:  Treanny.  ha^ 
pc&ed  a  very  iniporiar.t  question.  Undoubtedly  the  Commit- 
tee on  Bunking  .md  Currency,  which  has  be-cn  authoru'od  to 
make  a  >tudy  o:"  the  whcle  monetarv  question  and  monetary 
policy,  will  go  th^rouiihly  into  that  subject  in  an  effort  to 
ascertain  whethi  the  furih^r  inflow  of  gold  pre.=^nts  any 
dnni,-n'.  I  per-^ciMlly  do  n^t  recn'.niz^  any  danuer  at  th'- 
prest^nt  time.  Yet  I  cannot  speak  with  any  authority.  While 
thtre  is  a  differenc  of  opinion  among  monetary  expert.s  at 
the  presint  time,  niany  set  a  greater  danger  in  stopp.ng  the 
purchase  of  gold  than  in  its  continuance. 

Th-s  IS  a  problem  which  cannot  be  settled  at  the  last 
n:oment  of  the  consideration  of  the  pending  legislation, 
nor  can  we  even  suggest  a  solution  of  the  problem,  or  even 
tell  whether  there  is  any  peril  involved.  I  personally  think 
Uicre  would  be  a  greater  danger   involved  in  stopping   the 


purcha.'-e  of  gold  at  thi.s  time.  I  think  it  would  caus?  eco- 
nomic chaos  not  only  m  th:s  country,  b'dt  through  rat  the 
world.  But  that  is  m.eve'.y  an  op:nion  and  I  am  sure  that 
the  Com.mitr.^c  on  Bankirg  and  Currency  will  make  a  re- 
port to  this  body.  We  picpose  to  keep  in  constant  touch 
with  the  monetary  situation. 

Mr     VAN'UENBEHG.      Mr.    President,    wiil    the    Senator 

yield'' 

Mr   WAGNER.     T  vield. 

Mr,  VANUENBERG.  First,  I  wish  to  welcom.e  the  Sen- 
ators statem-nt  that  the  Committee  on  Ba;iking  and  Cur- 
rency in'ends  to  tho.-out,hly  explore  the  gold  question,  in 
the  ligt.t  ol  these  latest  dcv-  lopmcnts.  It  s?ems  to  me  it  Is 
lrresi.:tible  that  the  war  situation,  plus  the  probable  enact- 
ment of  caih-and-carry  legislation,  is  bound  to  intensify  the 
gold  cha/l'-ricjo.  .-o  far  as  our  study  of  it  is  concerned. 

The  Senator  has  been  quoting  the  Secretary-  of  the  Tr  -as- 
ury  and  I  call  his  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Secretary 
ol  the  Treasury  himself  says  that  even  "as  a  conseqience 
of  the  Czechoslov.ikian  crisis,"  which  certainly  was  a  nnnor 
cnsi.3  compared  with  that  which  is  now  confronting  us. 
that  even  a.s  a  rtsu'.t  of  the  Czechoslovakian  crisis  a  large 
\olum.e  ot  funds  -ruuht  to  l-avo  Europe  for  the  United 
States.  The  outflow  of  funds  was  ==0  large  that  the  amount 
ol  'Znki  \\h\ih  It  was  necessary  to  ship  from  Europe  to  pro- 
vide dnllnr  balances  was  far  greater  than  could  be  taken 
care  of  rhrout'h  normal  commercial  channels." 

Mr.  WAfiNER.     That  was  tiue. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG  If  ihat  be  true  m  one  minor  crisis, 
it  IS  indeed  a  major  challenge.  I  agree  that  we  cannot  an  w-.r 
the  gold  question  o\ern.t;ht.  at  the  tail  end  of  the  cunsider.i- 
tion  of  a  neutraliiy  nii  asure.  but  I  wish  to  emplia.s.':e  to  the 
.'=;tnator  the  importance  ol  the  proolems  he  now  anntjunces 
wil!  be  explored. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  acknowledge  that 
the  challen.-it  1-  any  gre.iter  new  than  it  would  be  m  peace- 
time, provuiins  su-h  a  chaotic  ar.d  disturbed  condition  cx- 
is'ed  111  Enroll-  The  investment  world  has  greater  confi- 
dence in  the  adminisiration  of  our  affairs  than  in  tho.se  of  any 
other  country,  It  is  seeking  investments  here,  and  thus  has 
come  abou*  this  terriflc  flow  of  gold  to  our  shores.  It  may 
sometime  become  a  problem. 

It  so  happens  that  I  made  inquiry  today,  and  I  have  f  lun.d 
that  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  flow  of  gold  during 
the  last  month  over  previous  times.  So  far  as  conce.n.^  the 
increased  exper>  from  this  country  to  belligerents,  ■vhich 
the  Senator  unanubtedly  had  in  m.nd,  my  own  view  is  ttiat 
many  of  those  who  ar-2  talking  about  a  great  war  boom  will 
be  somewhat  disappointed.  There  are  not  likely  to  be  any 
great  war  purcha.ses  in  this  country.  England  has  deter- 
mined, contrary  to  ll.^  position  in  the  last  war.  that  its  flt.st 
purchases  will  be  made  in  its  Donunicns.  She  is  goir.t;  '0 
exhaust  the  pos.--ibAlities  of  trade  wr.h  the  Dtinanions  before 
she  comes  to  our  country  and  to  other  neutral'^.  Moreover. 
Eut^land.  like  any  other  country,  is  nut  going  to  chvesi  herself 
of  all  her  gold.  She  is  going  to  keep  a  suiTicient  amount 
of  "jold  in  her  vaults  to  protect  her  own  cuirency.  So  I  pre- 
('.  -'t,  ,<r.(\  I  feel  very  c  "iifideat  about  'he  prediction,  that  when 
puicha^eo  are  made  they  will  be  paid  for  m  cd-h.  and  tlicv 
will  be  paid  for  with  the  moneys  wiiicii  ai">  no'.v  available  ui 
till-  coumy  to  belh.cerents.  It  i.-  estimated  th.al  Eneland 
h.a---.  includmu  her  IXnunions  and  including  some  credits  111 
South  America,  over  $10,000,000,000  awulab'c  wirli  wh.iih  to 
puichiise  war  material  and  otlu  r  nece.sSiuy  ariiclei  1:1  iius 
coun:ry  to  prosecute  'ilie  war. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr  Pie.-ident.  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.  The  Senator  makes  a  point  of  the 
fact  that  the  i;.r.i;w  of  g;ld  ha^  been  le-^seiie-d  rather  tlian 
increased  durinc;  the  weeks  since  the  wai'  started. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  No;  I  am  speakiiij;  about  the  last  month. 
I  inquired  today. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Precisely.  I  su^^cesf  to  the  Senator 
that  the  reason  for  that  is  that  our  trade  has  been  sitwed 
down  through  the  existence  cf  a  war  em.bargo,  but  that  wlien 
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the  embareo  is  lified  the  trade  will  promptly  multiply  and 
the  fznld  flow  in-iease. 

Mr  WAGNER.  I  do  not  see  how  that  can  be  the  cause, 
because  under  the  neutrality  law  as  it  is  today  over  90 
percent  of  all  we  ccaln  sell  under  any  circumstances  may  be 
pui chased  iV'W.  in  sp.tc  cf  the  exi.ster.ce  of  an  embarco. 
Consequently,  that  lessening  would  not  be  very  appreciable. 
I  do  not  say  tliat  there  may  not  be  more  export-,  but  they 
are  being  paid  for  by  credits,  m.oneys,  d  illar.--  in  this  country, 
lathe.-  th..n  by  the  use  of  cold. 

BAKKLEY.     Mr,  Pr.'sidcnt,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
WAGNFR.     I  yield. 

BARKLEY.  On  that  point  it  orht  to  be  stated  that, 
there  has  b.^en  a  ccs;:ation  cf  th.'  :.hipment  of  certain 
Ameri<  an  products  to  the  bollicrercnts  because  there  is  an 
embarco.  as  a  niatter  of  fact  b;nh  England  and  France  have 
continued  to  pay  for  products  boupht  in  this  country.  But 
there  is  no  tireat  influx  of  gold. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Th-y  do  not  need  a  dollar  of  gold  to  pay 
for  the  products  they  purchase  here.  They  have  available 
much  more  than  will  be  needed  for  any  of  their  purchases. 
The  grild  problem  is  not  involved  in  the  question  at  all. 
That   is  anotlier  point. 

When  the  discussion  first  arose  as  to  the  stabilization 
fund,  I  wrote  a  lottcr  to  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  and 
he  replied.  I  shall  a-k  that  my  letter  and  the  Secretary's 
answer  be  read,  and  then  I  shall  conclude  with  a  few  more 
words. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
clerk  will  lead.  as  requested. 

The  leaislatne  clerk  read  as  follows: 

OCTCDER   19,   1939. 
Thf   Huncrr.ble  th.    Efckftahy  of  the  Tnr.'isi-nY. 

Wa.shinpton.  D    C. 

My  Df^r  Mr  Sf' r.rT\p.Y  It  npp'"'ar<  fro:n  recent  discus.-aons  on  the 
S<  i.ate  floor  that  ^..m'ic  of  the  Members  are  fearful  that  the  stabili- 
,a!i.  II  fund  is  benv:;  used  to  support  the  currencies  cl  England  and 
I-ia;ue  duri.ML'  thi.s  period  of  War  .n  Europe. 

I  know  that  you  publish  qnar'erly  intormat-nn  which  rrvra'.s  the 
oper.it  ion--  of  the  sabilizat  ion  fuod  but.  r.'-  I  iind(-rstnnri  u.  the 
Information  concerning'  operations  durin,'  September  will  not  be 
available  in  the  ordinary  course  of  events  until  January  1.  1940.  In 
v.cw  i:f  the  cpustun^  which  arc  hem;  raided  at  the  prefnt  tune  as 
tu  the  cpeinMcns  of  the  s'abilizatien  finui.  I  would  appreciate  It  if 
you  would  afivls"  me  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Bank- 
Inst  and  C'lnr.  ncy  whether  the  stabilization  fund  is  acquirmt^  the 
luricnc'c:-  el  Lnuiand  and  France  or  whether  the  fund  is  supporting 
Ihc.M-  currencies 

I  apprecatc  the  rea^on-^  why  the  Treasury  would  hesitate  to  make 
public  any  intormaticn  conceriv.iifi:  the  ■-cope  of  the  activities  of  the 
ftmd  without  the  lapse  of  an  adequate  period  of  time,  but  under  the 
circumstances  I  hope  tliat  you  will  be  able  to  make  an  exception  m 
thi.-  instance 

Very  sinci.rely  ycurs. 


The  Secretary  of  thy.  Treasttry, 

Wailivigtcn.  October  19,  1939. 
II   n    Robert  F    Wacnfr 

C'ajrrrwn  cf  thr  Srvair  Crrnmittrr  art  Bavking  nnd  Currency. 

U'lttrd  Statrs  Stnatr.  WashiriQton.  D    C. 

Mv  Dear  S^N^T^R  I  have  your  letter  of  October  19.  in  which  you 
rffir  to  lecent  dis' us.-iei..:  on  the  flcxjr  of  the  Senate  with  reference 
tu  !h('  operations  ot  the-  stahili/atlon  ftmd. 

Of  course  sis  tin-  Treasury  Department  ha«  at  nil  times  m.ade 
clear,  the  stabihxatmn  ftmd  ha-  never  been  tistd  to  support  the  cur- 
reiici'S  of  any  foreij,;n  count, y.  but  has  been  u.sed  sekly  for  the 
cxpres.'^  purpose  set  eut  m  the  statute  pursuant  to  winch  it  was 
created  namely,  to  ^tab  l!7e  the  (  xehao'-'e  \  aluc  of  the  dollar.  In 
connection  with  the  carrying  out  of  such  purpr-se  it  has  been  neces- 
s,i:v  as  was  explained  at  the  hearings  last  spring  en  the  bill  to 
cxtiiid  the  statMlizati,  n  fund  powers,  for  the  fund  to  acquire  fore.gn 
rurrcncips  from  time  to  time  I  '•liquid  like  to  state,  however,  that 
the  stabiii/at  1(111  fund  is  not  acouiring  anv  currencies  of  bellit;crent 
countries  and  :-  Ik  Ulir.c  only  tnllint;  amoun's  of  foreign  currencies 
of  b(  lligerent  countus  which  v>cre  accjuirid  long  beloie  the  outureak 
of  the  war, 

Smceri  ly. 

H    MoRGENTHAU,  Jr..  Secretary. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President.  I  add  just  a  word  to  that 
statement.  Not  only  are  they  not  purchasing  any  curren- 
cies of  belligerents  now.  but  during  the  existence  of  the 
war  they  will  not  purchase  any,  and  the  Secretary  has 
authorized  me  so  to  state. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 


Mr.  WAGNT:R.     I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  wish  to  a.'^k  the  Senator  a  fur- 
ther question.  Will  the  Senator  tell  me  how  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  is  used  to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of  the 
dollar,  which  is  the  Secretary's  language,  if  it  is  not  used 
in  coimrction  with  foreign  currencies?  How  can  the  value  of 
the  dollar  be  stabilized  without  dealing  in  foreign  ex- 
change? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  purpose  in  dealing  in  exchange  is. 
of  course,  to  stabilize  the  dollar.  But  the  suggestion  is 
preposterous  tnat  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  has 
made  such  a  remarkable  record,  and  has  acted  with  such 
fidelity  and  ability,  would  dchberately  use  $2,000,000,000  of 
American  money  in  an  unneutral  manner  to  bolster  the 
currency  of  a  foreign  government  so  that  it  may  purchase 
goods  here,  with  perhaps  a  very  serious  loss  to  his  own 
country. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  wanted  to  ask  the  Senator  one 
question  at  that  point,  inasmuch  as  my  other  question 
seemed    to    have    been    responsible    for    this    explosion. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  did  not  intend  it  as  an  explosion.  I 
wanted  to  be  emphatic  about  it.  because  I  have  great 
confidence  in  the  Secretary,  and  I  know  of  his  integrity 
as  well  as  his  ability. 

Mr.   VANDENBERG.     I   share   the   Senator's   confidence. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  know  there  is  no  intention  to  suggest, 
or  any  implied  suggestion,  that  he  is  not  honest. 

Mr.   VANDENBERG.  None. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  But  yet  such  an  interpretation  could 
be  placed  upon   the  amendment. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Not  upon  the  question  which  I  asked 
the  Senator,  which  produced  the  explosion. 

Mr.  WAGNER.     Not  at  all. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  The  question  I  asked  is.  How  can 
the  exchange  value  of  the  dollar  be  stabilized  without  deal- 
ing in  exchange? 

Mr.  WAGNER.    It  cannot. 

.Mr.  VANDENBERG.  It  cannot  be  done.  So  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund  then  is  sterile  for  the  length  of  the  war. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  So  far  as  the  belligerent  countries  are 
concerned,  I  take  it,  it  is. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Then,  what  is  the  objection  to  saying 
so  in  the  statute? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  There  are  other  countries  to  deal  with. 
There  are  more  than  belligerent  countries  whose  currencies 
are  involved.  The  stabilization  fund  is  not  used  solely  to  buy 
British  pounds. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
that  the  pending  amendiTient  applies  only  to  the  currencies  of 
belligerents. 

Mr.  WAGNER.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Then,  why  not  put  it  in,  if  that  is  the 
way  it  is  going  to  work? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  Because  I  say  that  the  suggestion  itself  is 
an  implication  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  going  to 
fail  to  perform  his  duty  with  fidelity. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  wi.sh  to  finish  what  I  have  to  say,  and 
then  I  will  yield.  I  just  wish  to  say  to  the  Senate  that  the 
whole  matter  was  before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  Senators  will  recall  the  rumors  which  were  spread- 
ing— even  some  Senators  made  the  suggestions  upon  the  floor 
and  elsewhere — that  there  was  something  mysterious  about 
the  operation  of  the  stabilization  fund;  that  it  might  very  well 
be  used  for  purposes,  even  domestic  purposes,  other  than  its 
exclusive  purpose  to  stabilize  the  exchange  value  of  the  Amer- 
ican dollar.  So  we  had  a  hearing  upon  this  whole  matter 
before  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency^  The  Sec- 
retary came  before  the  committee  with  a  complete  audit  of 
the  entire  fund,  of  every  operation  in  detail.  He  was  ques- 
tioned, particularly  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
TowNSENDl  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  TaftI  in  a 
most  scrutinizing  and  able  manner.  The  Secretary  not  only 
acquitted  himself  well  but  showed  how  every  dollar  was  ex- 
pended.   All  these  rumors,  of  course,  went  right  out  of  the 
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v.T.rl'  w.  I)."cp-U5r  not  rv.]y  h.-ci  lir  been  faithful  to  his  trust 
but  he  u-as  so  faUhfu!  that  he  actually  made  money  for  the   i 
Gcvf'rnn^.f  nt  fr-.^m  th;-  cperation.  | 

Mr    MALONEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yicl.1?        I 

Mr   WAGNEIi.     I  yu  Id.  ! 

Mr  M ALONE Y.  I  v. a.s  very  much  im.pre'ised  with  the  ob-  i 
5Crvaticii  rra  le  by  the  St-nator  from  Colorado  when  he  -aid 
th.tt  the  S20  000  000  Imitation  would  deny  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Trea.'>ury  and  the  United  States  the  power  of  a 
"threat" — and  the  word  •threat"  is  mine — in  the  event  of  an 
as.-ault  on  the  American  d:^!:ar.  For  that  rea'-on  it  seemed  to 
ni''  tl^at  it  woual  be  mad\  usable  to  adopt  the  aniendment 
ofT.  r«  d  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  But  it  new  se»ms  to  me. 
Mr.  Pre.-ider.t — r.nd  it  seems  also  im.pcrtant  that  I  m.ake  this 
observation — that  the  Senator  from  New  York,  intentionally 
or  oiherwi.se.  ha^  tied  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
lYea.-ury  and  complrtoly  d'v^royrd  the  contentirn  of  the  Sen- 
ator  from  Colorado  by  pointing  cut  and  saying  that  h.e  does  I 
It  with  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  that 
no  money  of  the  stabilization  fund  will  be  used  for  the  pur- 
chase of  foreign  cunt-ncy  during  the  war.  If  that  statement 
is  permitted  to  stand.  I  do  not  see  how  anybody  can  oppose 
the  amendment  ofTered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Senatrr  from  New  York  will  at  least  reflect  fiu-ther 
upon  his  statement.  i 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  The  Secretary  of  I 
the  Treasury  said  that  there  was  no  present  intention  of 
purchasini,'  any  of  thr  currencies  of  the  belligerent  countries. 
But.  as  was  very  well  said,  even  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
we  art-  not  in  .'e-sion  at  all  times.  I  do  not  know  what 
critical  situation  may  ari.'-e.  and  I  can  only  stick  to  the 
Qii<  .-tion  of  his  present  intention.  That  is  what  I  had  in 
nund  wh'-n  I  made  thi^  statement.  I  do  not  contradict  a 
sinqle  word  of  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  so  ably 
stated.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  himself  characterized 
this  fund  as  much  of  a  national  dtfenae  me^'.5ure  as  an 
army  and  a  na\  y  I 

Mr.  MALONEY  I  respectfully  suK':Zest  to  the  senior  Sen- 
a:  r  fii.m  Ni-W  York  that  he  examine  the  Record.  It  may 
have  bt^en  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  or  a  niistake  on  my  par'. 
Pi  rh.i^'-  I  did  not  h' ar  correctly:  but  if  I  did  the  Senator 
from  New  York  said  h  '  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Trea;  ury  to  stat.'  :h..:  liie  stabihzaticn  fund  would  not 
be  used  for  that  purpr\-e. 

Mr  WAGNER.  Certainly  the  fund  would  not  be  u:->  d  for 
the  purpo-e  >u>jE;e.sted  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  That  is. 
ih.r  Scretary  of  th-'  Treasury  would  not  deliberately  pur- 
chase foreicn  currencies  for  the  purpose  of  providing  credit 
to  any  ul  the  b<'ll.grrents. 

Mi  MALONEY  I  am  sure  of  that.  I  am  in  sympathy 
with  what  I  thirk  is  'he  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York;  bi.it  I  think  his  languat;e  shackles  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury. 

Mr.  WAGNTIR.  My  assertion  mi^ht  have  been  too  broad; 
if  so,  it  wa.-^  uniateni  .onal. 

Mr  VANDENBERG  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  renew 
the  lani:uag,e,  because  the  Secietary  said  to  me  yesterday  in 
words  of  one  syLable  that  he  did  net  propo.e  to  use  thu.^  fund 
to  buy  foreign  currencies  from  b<.il:eerent   nations, 

Mr.  MALONEY,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
fuiihor:" 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  That  language  is  quite  diflercnt  from  the 
language  which  t!ie  Senator  from  New  York  credited  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Ti\  usury.  The  Secretary  might  not  new 
intend  to  make  such  purchases,  but  if  I  correctly  understood 
the  Senator  from  Ni  w  York  he  said  that  the  Secretary  would 
net  do  it.  I  thunk  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
lan;;uage. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  I  so  stated.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
calling  my  attention  to  it.  It  was  certainly  too  broad  a  state- 
ment of  the  Secretary's  views.  However,  there  is  no  pre:=ent 
intention  of  buying  any  currencies  of  belligerents.  Of  course, 
we  cannot  tell  what  problems  may  arise,  but  there  is  no  such 
intention  at  the  present  time.  A-?  a  matter  of  fact,  I  may 
say  that  at  the  present  time  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 


it'on  funi  only  745  r>cunds  sterlinrr. 
and   3.6'j2    P'rench    francs,   rcpre- 


has  as  part  of  th"  .stabx!." 
or  anpru.ximately  S2  L'.IO. 
sen'iniT  about  $82  53. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Presi.ient,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
m.e  again  so  that  I  may  complete  an  expre.-^icn  ol  my  view? 

Mr    WAGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  m  sympathy  with  ulia'  I  think  are 
the  desires  of  the  Senator  from  Ntw  Ycik.  but  1  ci.)  n  it  •iiir.k 
It  is  paradoxical  to  Jay  that  I  am  alsu  in  iMurathy  with  ;he 
stat<  men'  ju-t  mad-  by  th.'  Senator  from  Mich.gen  i  Mr. 
V.^VDENBrRG  I.  I  th:nk  it  would  be  d.  r-picablc  for  the  Sccretaiy 
of  the  Treasury  or  anyone  else  to  u.:e  any  part  of  the  stabili- 
zation fund,  under  the  circumstances  now  existing,  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  light  of  the  pending  legislation,  to  furnuih 
credits  to  belligerent  nations.  I  wLsh  tu  add  to  that  state- 
ment, however,  that  I  do  not  believe  that  tlie  St^cretary  of 
the  Trea.  ury  wouid  do  such  a  thing  under  any  circumstances. 

Mr.  WAGNER  That  is  it  exactly.  Tlie  Secretary  was 
asked  tlia'  very  question 

Mr,  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  S''nator  yit  Id? 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  was  trying  to  finish  niy  thought. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  declines  to  yield 
at  tt'.e  moment. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Secretary  was  asked  that  very  ques- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  !Mr.  T\ft!.  I  do  not  recall 
the  exact  language  of  the  question.  The  Senator  from  Oluo 
wilJ  recall  it  very  well.  The  Secretary  was  asked  whether  it 
would  be  possible  to  use  the  stabiL/.ation  fund  lor  tlie  purpose 
of  purchasing  $2,000,000,000  worth  of  English  pound-,  so  as 
to  provide  sufTicient  credits  or  moneys  to  a  particular  bel- 
liger'  nt  in  case  of  war,  that  particular  belligerent  to  use  the 
fund  for  the  purchase  of  armaments  and  other  materials. 
The  Secretary  questioned  whether  he  would  have  that  au- 
thority. Howev.r,  he  said  in  (.tlect.  "I  have  common  sense. 
I  would  not  think  of  doing  anything  of  tliat  kind  withuut 
first  coming  to  Congress  for  guidance." 

Mr.  MALONEY.  There  is  no  qu-stion  that  he  has  the 
right,  or  rather  that  i'  would  be  leg^l. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  di.-^auree  with  the  Senator.  I  thmk  it 
would  not  be  legal  unless  it  were  done  for  \l.r  purpose  of 
stabilizing  'he  American  dollar. 

Mr.  MALONEY.     I  said  it  would  be  leeal. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  If  it  were  done  for  that  ptjrpo>o.  it  would 
be  leg  il    hut  not  otherwi.-e. 

Ml  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  w.ll  tlie  Senator  yield 
tc  nv' 

Mr.  WAGNER.     I  .\ield. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Sup;.-ose  the  Briti.-h  pound  drcpp;  d  from 
$4  to  $2.:.0.  Ttien  the  Secretary  could  say  he  wanti  d  to 
b'.iv  British  pounds  in  order  to  stabili.ze  tlv  .'\mencan  dollar 
becau.-.e  such  a  drop  would  unstabilize  it.  P'.ist  of  all,  let  nie 
say  that  I  am  extrenielv  glad  tlvat  this  question  came  up 
bccituse  I  think  it  has  clarified  the  .situation  m  the  mu:ds  of 
many  Senators.  Ilewever,  I  do  not  conceive  tliat  m  the 
situation  whch  exi.-ts  at  the  present  t.ni".  with  a  war  ia 
progress,  and  with  the  currency  of  any  b'^liqcrent  likely  to 
diop.  that  we  ought  to  buy  Briti>h  pounds  a:id  Fr-^rich  francs 
in  order  to  try  to  brmj  them  up. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  The  Senator  knows  very  well  tliat  the 
Se<-retary  would  not  do  such  a  thing. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  do  not  beheve  he  would.  However, 
I  am  delieiited  tliat  the  question  came  up  because  vaiious 
rumors  have  been  circulated.     I  think  the  Secretary  would 


have  the  power  to  do  .so  under  the  law.     Morally  I 
think  he  shottld  do  it.  and  I  do  not  think  he  would. 

Mr.   WAGNER.     I   liave   grav  ■   doubt   whether   he 
have  th'>  power. 

Mr.   B.VRKLEY. 

Mr    WAGNEi:. 

Mr.    BARKLEY. 


do  not 

would 


Mr.  Pies  1  del 
I  yield 
During   tlie 
Treasury   might    purchase   some 


.^   will   the   Senator   yu-.d.' 

war    the   Secretary   of    the 
p<.unds   or   francs   for    the 


purpose  of  siab.Lzmg  the  American  dollar.    Tlaat  would  not 
automatically    or    n.-ctssarily    result    in    the    Ui>e    of    tho.se 
pounds  or  francs  to  give  Britain  or  France  purchUiUig  power- 
in  the  United  States  tc  buy  war  m,atc;ials. 
Mr.  WAGNER.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  WHEELER.  But  if  t;;e  primd  should  drop  to  $2.50. 
and  the  Treasury  shculd  buy  pounds  to  bring  it  up  to  $5, 
the  efToc  t.  of  course,  would  b-  twofold. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  effect  would  not  necessarily  be  to 
provide  money  with  which  to  purchase  material  to  send 
to  England. 

Mr.  WHEELER,  ^f  the  pound  should  drop  to  $2.50.  and 
the  Treasury  bought  it  at  S4  in  order  to  stabilize  it  at  that 
point,  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Treasury  would  be  making  a 
gift  to  England,  and  also  providing  the  English  with  gold 
which  they  could  use  to  purchase  American  goods.  The 
British  would  not  use  the  stabilization  fund.  Tl:iey  would 
use  the  gold,  if  they  could  obtain  it,  to  purchase  goods  from 
America.  So.  in  effect,  if  that  were  done  we  would  be  giv- 
ing thorn  a  loan.  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  say  that  thf  re  is  no  intention  upon 
the  part  of  th('  Secretary  to  do  so.  As  I  say,  I  cannot  con- 
ceive ot  his  attempting  to  do  so. 

SEVEn.'\L  Sen.mors.    Vote!  Vote! 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  W'AGNER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  If  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  to  buy  the  currencies  of  belligerent 
nations  during  the  war.  then  I  do  not  see  why  this  amend- 
ment should  be  necessary.  Hov.-ever.  if  he  .should  start  'o 
stabilize  the  dollar  by  buying  British  pounds  or  French 
francs,  he  mit^ht  have  to  buy  so  much  that  he  would  en- 
danger the  fund.  Then,  in  my  opinion,  this  amendment 
would   be   necessary. 

Ml'.  WAGNER  An  effort  was  made  in  the  committee — 
and.  as  I  recall,  upon  the  floor — by  the  Srna'or  from  Ohio 
to  reduce  the  stabilization  fund  to  $200,000,000  in  place  of 
52  000,000  000.  When  that  question  came  before  the  com- 
mittee for  consideration,  th-^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  de- 
clared tha;  it  was  very  important  to  have  a  large  stabiliza- 
tion fund,  for  the  same  reason  we  have  a  large  Navy,  merely 
as  notice  to  the  v. orld  that  other  nations  must  not  fool  with 
cur  currency  or  try  a  competitive  de\'aluatiCn  p'ocedure, 
because  we  have  a  fund  to  meet  the  situation.  That  is  ihe 
only  pi;rpos(>  of  the  fund. 

Mr.  T.^FT.  Mr.  President,  the  whole  purpose  of  the  sta- 
bilization fund  wa^  considi  red  by  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  last  year.  When  it  finally  came  down  to  the 
question.  -Why  do  you  want  $2,000,000  000?"  the  answer 
vsas:  •We  are  afriiid  of  the  competitive  devaluation  of  the 
pound  throughout  the  world,  which  might  result  in  our  being 
undi'rbid  by  the  English  and  by  every  other  country  on  a 
stciling  basis  throughout  the  world."  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  having  S2. 000. 000  000  in  the  stabilization  fund.  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  York.  I  think 
the  Secretary  would  be  perfectly  justified  in  using  the  fund 
for  that  purpose,  because  he  thinks — and  so  stated — that  if 
we  permit  the  pound  to  depreciate  it  means  a  reduction  in 
the  price  of  cotton  and  the  price  of  wheat  and  other  prices 
in  this  country,  in  a  way  which  will  unfavorably  affect  our 
economy.  Tlie  Secretary  thinks  that  condition  may  exist. 
It  is  even  more  likely  to  occur  in  the  present  circumstances 
than  when  he  te.-tified.  I  wa'-  almost  prepared  to  withdraw 
the  amendment  when  the  Senator  stated  that  the  Secretary 
authorized  him  to  promise  that  he  would  not  buy  any 
pound.s  or  francs  during  the  war  period.  He  has  now  modi- 
fied that  statement,  and  he  says  it  is  not  the  intention  of 
the  Secretary  to  do  so.  Am  I  correct  in  that  statement? 
1  think  the  record  will  show  that  there  is  a  sub.stantial 
difference  between  the  two  statements. 

Mr.  WAGNER.  I  know  the  Senator  wants  to  be  fair.  We 
cannot  look  into  what  may  happen  in  the  future.  At  the 
present  time  there  is  no  intention  to  buv  any  currencies  of 
any  b  •lli^erents.  That  is  all  we  can  say  at  the  present  time. 
On-'  of  the  main  reasons  was  given  by  the  Senator  from 
Montana  'Mr.  Wueeler!.  With  war  and  chaos  existing,  it 
\\<>uld  be  very  undesirable  and  unprofitable  today  to  pur- 
chase pounds  when  the  pound  i-;  dropping.  However,  docs 
not  the  Senator  think  we  ought  to  leave  the  stabilization 
fund  intact,  just  a.-  we  leave  our  Navy  mtact?     We  have  no 


present  intention  of  going  to  war;  but  we  would  not  scrap 
our  Navy  for  that  reason. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure  is  a 
cash-and-carry  proposal.  It  lays  down  the  principle  in 
legislation — not  in  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury — that  we  do  not  propose  in  any  way  to  advance 
credit  to  belligerent  nations  to  buy  the  goods  they  would  like 
to  buy  in  this  country.  It  ought  not  to  be  left  in  anybody's 
discretion.  We  are  laying  down  that  policy.  The  Secretary 
said  that  if  there  were  a  war  in  any  foreign  country  before 
he  ased  the  stabilization  fund  he  would  come  to  Congress 
and  ask  the  proper  committee  for  guidance.  In  other  words, 
he  has  said,  in  effect,  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee and  I  will  decide  whether  or  not  to  use  the  stabiliza- 
tion fund. 

What  the  amendment  seeks  to  do  is  to  have  Congress  lay 
down  a  perfectly  definite  rule  that  he  shall  not  do  what  he 
says  he  does  not  intend  to  do.  and  what  the  Senator  from 
New  York  !  Mr.  Wagner  1  is  almost — but  not  quite — willing 
to  promise  he  voll  not  do.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought 
to  put  the  amendment  in  the  law.  and  definitely  lay  down 
a  policy  before  all  the  peoples  of  the  world  that  this  country 
does  not  propose,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  finance  any  bel- 
ligerent in  the  present  war. 

Sever.m,  Sen.^tors.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  T.^ftI  to  the 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  TAFT.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Idaho  iwhen  his  name  was  called i .  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York  IMr.  Mead],  and  there- 
fore withhold  my  vote.  If  present,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  v.ould  vote  "nay,"  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  should 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  i  when  his  name  was  called".  I  transfer 
my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Gl.\ss1  to  the 
Senator  from  Wath.ngton  ll^Ir,  Bone],  and  v/ill  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

Tlie  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr,  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington IMr.  BoNEl  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass] 
are  detained  from  the  Senate  by  Illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  AshurstJ  is  detained  by 
illness  in  his  famiily. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Me.^d],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  IMr.  TydingsI,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Luc.^sl,  the  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Downey  1,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  IMr.  Overton  I.  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Russell  1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  re.--Ult  was  announced — yeas  37,  nays  47,  as  follows: 

YEAS-37 


Ai;.-t!n 

DavLs 

Johi'.son.  Colo. 

TaU 

Barbour 

D^nahey 

La  Follette 

Tobcy 

Borah 

Fraz.er 

Lodge 

Townsend 

Bu.ow 

Gerry 

Liindeen 

Vandenberg 

Burke 

Ciib^on 

McCarran 

Wal.^h 

Bvrd 

Gurney 

McNary 

White 

Capper 

Hale 

Miller 

W.lcy 

C'tiavez 

Hoi  mail 

Nye 

Clark,  Mo. 

Holt 

rU'ynold.s 

Danafier 

Johnson. 

Ca! 

if.        Sh:p.-tead 
NAYS— 47 

A.riani'i 

Georpe 

MrKellar 

Shpppard 

Andrews 

Gillette 

Maloney 

S;ariery 

B:i.:ey 

Grtcn 

M  nton 

Sit  lathers 

Ero.khcad 

Ge.trry 

Murray 

Smith 

Barkk-y 

Harr:.son 

Neely 

Stewart 

BC.bo 

Hatfh 

Norrl.s 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Brown 

Hay.itn 

OMah&nfy 

Th' mah.  Lftah 

Byrnrc 

Herr.ng 

Pf-ppei 

Trtiman 

Ciiricvav 

H:ll 

Pi'iman 

Van  Nuys 

C'ha.edifT 

HuPlies 

RadrlifTe 

Wagner 

C  )nna;;y 

King 

Schwartz 

WheLlcr 

El.ender 

Lee 

S'-hwclenbach 

NOT  VOTING-12 

A.-;Tur.,t 

Clark.  Idaho 

Lucas 

E"ed 

B;)iif 

Downey 

Mead 

Fl:-eU 

Bridges 

G;a.-.s 

Overton 

Tidings 
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So  Mr.  Taft  s  amf^ndmont  to  the  ccmmittcc  amendment  in 
th(   nature  of  a  substitute  \va^  rejected. 

M;    BAKKI.EY  a-^d  Mr   TAFF  addressed  the  Chair. 

T:  '   VICE  PHEiilDLNT      Th'^  Senator  from  Kcn:v;cky. 

Mi  BAHKLEY.  Mr  P:»'?ident,  I  cu-k  unanimcus  consent 
that  at  an  h  nir  n.:t  later  than  5  o'clock  p.  m.  tomorrow  the 
S«'na;r  proctv  d  to  vcX>-  on  the  pn-ndrng  jomt  resolution  and 
all  am'ndnienfs  to  final  passage. 

Ihe  VICE  PivESIDENT.     Li  there  objection':' 

Mr  M'  NARY  Mr.  Pre.-lden^  earlier  m  the  afternoon  I 
anm  unctd  my  objection  to  an  aiireement  of  that  .'•ort.  bi'- 
(\;u  e  I  did  ni-t  th.nk  it  would  be  found  acceptable  to  all  the 
M.mbtrs  of  thi'  S-'natr  I  have  not  had  time,  s  nee  then,  to 
(  anva--  the  situation.  I  stiLl  think  there  are  som"  objections. 
I  th,;r:k  a  limit. it. i:n  i.'n  df>bate  would  be  more  sat;>factory.  and 
I  bUK^esttd  that  Course  a  few  minutes  ago.  May  we  not 
conbid- r  a  15-m;nute  limitation? 

Ml  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
(h-it  at  this  time  it  apparently  is  im.possible  to  obtain  an 
;'grtement  for  further  limitation  of  debate.  Inasmuch  as 
thtrt-  i.>  objection  tu  my  ri  que.- 1  to  fixing  an  hour  fur  votma 
toni<5r:ovv.  and  I  ha'.-  discovered  by  private  conversation  at 
thi.s  t.me  tint  I  uinnot  now  secure  a  further  limitation  on 
dtbatt.  th(  .u'h  W''  may  be  abie  to  do  it  a  litt'.e  later.  I  f.'el 
that  I  r.udht  to  advise  the  Senate  'hat  I  shall  ask  it  to  nmain 
for  a  co.n.'-Klerablr  while  thi.>  c\'en:p.t;. 

Mr  t-CfiWELLENBACH  Mr  President,  wi.l  the  Senator 
y.rld? 

Mr   BARKI  EY.      I  vield. 

Mr.  ^-CIiWELLENBACH.  I  wonder  :f  th.'  Senator  trom 
Kentucky  would  considi'r  siilrra't  .nu  a  it.(iu«'.>>t  to  tlie  elTfct 
that  prior  to  the  rece,>  or  cuij  lurnnn  nj  of  tiie  Senate  to- 
morrow the  Senate  shall  \oi'j  upon  this  nua.sure  and  all 
amendments  theieto? 

Mr  BARKLEY.  That  makes  a  rath  ^r  indefinite  limitation 
as  to  vkhen  the  vote  sliall  be  tak:  n.  I  would  rather  fix  a 
time  if  It  is  poi,yible  to  do  it.  Lndw  the  s  rt  of  arramrfnien; 
sugRC-^ted  by  the  Senator  frcn;  \Va.-lnn^t()n  v. e  mi-ht  be  i.i 
se.S3ion  all  tomorrow  niglit  and.  all  Sunday.  lhout:h  it  W',uld 
still  be  the  se.-^inn  of  tcmcricw  I  v>(.uki  rather  not  ha.'uile 
the  na'tr  in  'iMt  way.  I  appreciate  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  tr  :n  \\\.^hinpton.  but  I  would  rather  :!x  a  tn-^-.e. 

Mr.  MrKELIAR  Mr  Pr-'Sid'nt.  would  tho  S_nator  b^ 
willins:  to  fx  th.e  h.^i.;  ( f  t5  d'cl  ck  or  7  ccLvk? 

Mi  l^AHKLEY  I  .i:n  vv  lime  to  fix  any  hour,  just  so  it  is 
defin.ite  I  iu  not  care  what  hour  it  is.  I  sug?''s'ed  5  o'clock 
because  .supcestions  had  been  mr.de  to  fix  the  hour  all  the  way 
from  4  to  6.  and  I  thought  5  \^a-  a  fair  compromise. 

Apyare'-.'ly  all  Scn.itors  with  win^m  I  have  conver.sfd  want 
to  d'i  wha^  I  have  sus'cested.     I  do  not  see  why  we  cannot 
iirrf'^  '(1  n 
_    Mr  JOIIVF^ON  rf  California      Mr.  President — — 

Mr   BARKLEY      I  yield  to  th?  S-  n.V.nr  from  Ci'lifcrnia. 

M-  JOHNSON  of  California.  Aiwa.-  I  hav'  found,  in  a 
lontt  service  ha  re.  that  fixing  a  t.nv  'o  \ute  en  all  aniendme.nts 
and  on  th  •  ine.i:  tu"o  itself  k-  a  mest  unsati-f.-'ctory  pro- 
rt  dure — perhaps  the  most  unsatisfactory  pr('C 'dure  (>(  any. 

I  supgesf  what  was  su?jge.-:ed  by  fhe  Republican  leader — that 
w.'  reduce  the  time  that  n-ay  be  t.iken  '-n  the  joint  resolution 
and  the  time  tha'  ir.ay  be  taken  on  aniendment^.  if  the  Sen- 
ator de.-.r' -    an.d  I>  t   nature  take  its  course. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  I  will  say  to  the  S-.nafor  from  California 
that  th-re  are  one  w  two  Senato'>  who  have  amendments 
m  wh.  h  they  are  interested  who  at  this  junc'uie  do  not 
f •  •  1  .it   liberty  to  ajree  to  a  furth.er  limitation  on  dibate. 

II  tli.-e  Senator^  obtain  an  opportunity  to  cfler  their 
nnunrinients  and  .-p.  ik  upon  tlunn,  we  may  be  able  to 
air.ve  at  a  conclusion  cf  that  kindi  but  we  cannot  do  it 
now 

Mr  JOHNSON  ef  Calif-^m'a  Am  I  to  understand  that 
the  S'natcr  from  Kintu.ky  plans  to  have  the  Senate  con- 
tinue   in    sessi'i^n    fer   an    indetmite   period    tonight? 

Ml'.  BARKLEY'.     Ws.  that  lus  my  hope. 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Cahfornia.  All  ni^ht.  sir.  The  Senator 
will  have  trouble  in  getting  an  agreement.  thr>ni  I  will  tell 
him  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  frc  m  Califtirnia  de- 
sire to  a.ssume  that  attitude  at  the  last  minute  because  we 
are  tryum  tn  mak-'  headway?' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  And  I  am  trying  to  as.sist 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  appreciate  that  fact  i  but  I  do  not  think 
It  Ls  quite  in  order  to  .-ucgest  the  threat  that  if  we  go  on 
into  the  nicht  we  shall  ret  no  agreement  nor  anything  •  l.>e. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  do  suggest  it,  and  I  make 
the  suet:esilon  not  as  a  threat. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Very  well. 

Mr.  TAFT  and  Mr.  BORAH  addressed  the  Chiir. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  Senator  frrm  Ohio  'Mr. 
T\FT  I  was  demanding  recognition  at  the  time  the  Senator 
fn  rn   K-'irucky     Mr,   B-.kkleyI    obtained   recoLmition.     Tlie 


Clu 


fetl 


•hat  he  sliouki  recogni/e  the  Si  naior  from  Ohio. 


Dvies  the  Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 

Ml.  TAFT.     I  y.'  Id  tu  the  Senator  from  Idah.o. 

Ml.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  I  simply  wi.-h  to  s.;y  that  I 
'na\"  no  doubt  we  can  di.^po.^e  of  thi'-  m''a-ure  tomoivow, 
Tnere  are  only  one  or  two  amendments  wi'iicli  are  cal'Ulat'd 
to  take  any  time,  Wlv  n  thnse  amendment.^  -h.dl  have  tjcen 
dispo.-ed  of,  in  my  opinion,  we  can  make  an  lu-rei'men'  whii'li 
vviil  not  fix  ,1  definite  time  lor  votmt:,  but  will  Innii  ilie  'lav; 
for  the  con-uieratien  of  amendments,  and  that  we  can  tiien 
dispose  of  'Iv'  .:'  nt  resolution  tomorrow.  I  do  not  :hiin:< 
there  is  any  di  ixs.tion  not  to  do  .so. 

Mr.  ADAMS      Mr   PreMdent 

Tiie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Doc^  the  S^^nator  frem  Ohio 
v..  IJ  to-  the  Senator  fitun  Cc-lorau'''? 

Ml  TAf-'i'  I  vull  yi.ju  lur  a  question.  U  I  may  oil.  r  the 
aiiit  ndni'  nt  IL    : 

Tne  VIC.-J  PRESIDENT.     Tiie  eu.k  will     tatt 


r.\>  v.:  proposed  by  tiie  Senator  fieir.  Olno  to 
amendment. 


tlie  ainend- 
,lu   citnmiit'e 


122,   afier   l.r.e    11.   it   is 


Tile   Legisl.mive   CL£KK.     On   pag 
proposed  to  insert  the  follow. nui 

(b)  Neithpr  the  Govornment  of  the  United  States  nor  any  agency 
thereof  (incjudir.g  any  public  corporation  created  by  or  purs-ua.it 
to  special  authorization  ef  Congres.'!,  any  corp(.raiion  in  which  the 
United  States  has  or  exercise?  a  control'.mg  intt^rrst  through  stcck 
ownership  cr  otherwiFC  and  any  Federal  Rr-scrve  bank)  shall  make 
any  loans  designed  to  finance  or  assist  the  export  of  goods,  mate- 
rutls,  or  merchandibC  ol  any  kind  to  the  territory  of  any  foreign 
government  named  m  any  currently  eTective  prcctamatlon  iss'-ut'd 
under  the  authority  of  .-ection  1   (ai   of  the  Neutrality  Act  cf  lt»'^9 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Pre.^:uent.  I  nuvv  yie^d  to  i.lie  Siiiat(  t  lioiu 
Ci;.-:ad'J- 

:.Ir.  ADAMS.  Mr.  PieMdcnt,  I  d'd  not  wish  to  ask  a  qtrs- 
tion.  I  wanted  to  make  a  slattment  with  reference  to  tire 
Old  I  ci  pioctduie.  If  the  Senator  Will  yield  only  lor  a 
questKii.  I  camiot  rnak?  the  .--taLtmer.'. 

Mr,  TAFT  I  think  p^ihaps  I  had  b^.tter  make  a  .-state- 
ment about  the  amendm.ent  fir.-t. 

Th  an.. endment  which  I  cfltr  proposes  that  the  Recon- 
siiucti/n  Fiiuuice  Co:porati:;n.  the  Export-Impcrl  Bank,  and 
thi  F.  dtral  Re.-erve  bank,  .--iia;!  not  make  any  loans  designed 
d.rectly  or  indirectly  to  a.-.-i.st  the  export  of  goods  to  bellig- 
erent foreign  countri' s. 

The  amendment  Ls  somewhat  broader  than  tlv.-  l.nntation 
of  credit  contained  in  the  joint  resolution,  because  the  P'-nd- 
mii  measure  in  gtneral  limits  credits  only  to  governmeri;.-^  or 
governm  n,l  agents.  Tins  amtudmeiu  pr.'p,..-.cs  ihat  Gjv- 
ernmtnt  agencies  of  the  United  States  shall  not  lend  money 
to  finance  the  export  of  fi'ocd.>  of  any  kind,  whetlier  they  go 
to  an  En.clish  munitions  cempany  or  to  any  other  corporation. 

My  attention  was  called  to  th.i.-^  particularly  by  an  urer- 
view  given  by  Mr.  Jc^sc  Jone-  en  the  Ist  day  of  Sepvmbtr, 
just  at  the  time  the  w.ar  beean,  which  I  will  read.  It  ap- 
peared in  the  Washington  Star  and  is  a.-  follows i 

Mr.  J')'..e.v  e>;pre>.<od  the  opinion  that  thr  Rei-on.structicn  Fii.anre 
Ccrporatioa    couM    Qnaace    experts    of    commociitJt.b    as    does    the 
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Expert -Iir.jXTt  F.ar.k.  and  tluit  nfiihcr  a^'eiicy  wa*^  affocled  bv  the 
Jo!'.n.'^''n  .Act  fi'rbiddmg  loans  to  furvign  gevemments  in  default 
of  war  d(  bt.s 

Howc\(r  he  pointed  out  that  all  Expert -Import  B,'.nk  transac- 
tions are  with  pmato  enteipri.se^  ai-.d  i.ot  ferci^n-.  ^:e'.rr:an('iit.'^  arid 
tliat  neitht-r  llie  'lank  nc^r  the  R^ccn-triictien  F.iaoice  Ccrpcratien 
ha.-  any  aii'iJlicunon  from  grveinmems. 

Neverthele.s.",  the  whole  conference  seemed  to  show  a  de- 
liberate intention  and  policy  for  Government  agencies  to 
assist  in  finaneing  American  exports  to  countries  which  were 
then  at  war.  If  this  is  really  a  cash-and-carry  bill,  we  can 
at  lea.^t  prohibit  Government  agencies  extending  the  credits 
co\-''red  by  the  amendment.  I  think  it  is  impracticable  to 
&ay  tiiat  no  one  shall  lend  an  English  individual  or  English 
company  nionty  or  extend  credit  to  it.  Such  a  prohibition 
could  be  avoided  m  many  ways,  and  I  have  not  been  able  to 
^\•ork  out  a  practicable  way  to  do  it.  But  we  can  say  to 
Government  agencies,  "Y'ou  shell  net  dirictly  or  indirectly 
finance  the  operation  cf  this  war,"  It  seems  to  me  that  power 
to  give  stuh  assistance  might  very  well  be  used  in  an  un- 
neutral way,  and  I  cannot  sec  any  objection  new  to  making 
cltar  our  policy  that  Government  agencies  shall  not  be  used 
to  finance  tire  prosecution  of  the  war, 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  the  Senator  would 
tell  ni"  whether  the  amendment  applies  only  to  munitions 
and  impl'.  ments  of  war. 

Mr.  TAE'T.  No;  it  apphcs  to  any  export  to  England  and 
France. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  slicnld  like,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
furllv  r.  to  prop-,und  a  lonerete  question.  I  understand  that 
in  ce.der  to  promote  the  sale  cf  American  tobacco  abroad. 
the  sales  of  which  had  stopped,  one  cf  the  governmienlal 
agencies  recent  1\-  loaned  money  to  an  English  tobacco  com- 
pany, and  that  ini.mediately  therealter  the  tobacco  bu.-incss 
of  this  country  w...~  helped  trLmendcu.>ly,  I  ask  the  Senator 
what  effect  hio  amendment  would  ha\c  on  a  transaction  of 
tliat  kind- 

r.Ir.  TAFT.  It  would  prevent  the  financing  by  our  Gcvcrn- 
incit  of  the  L'xport  of  all  goods  to  England,  because,  after  all, 
it  is  all  in  one  pot.  The  English  are  going  to  buy  two  or 
tlnte  b.il.on  dollars'  worth  cf  goods  here,  and  if  we  give  them 
credit  '.  n  tribacco,  it  means  that  thty  will  have  more  ca.>h 
for  arms  cr  any  other  product  related  to  the  war, 

Mr.  MALONEY.  This  loan.,  if  my  information  is  accurate, 
v.\,s  made  ;o  a  private  company. 

Mr.  TAFT,  Under  this  amtndment  a  Government  agency 
could  not  do  that.  A  Nr,v  Yoik  bank  might  do  it,  or  any 
private  mdiv.dual  might  do  it,  if  he  or  it  so  desired, 

']h."  PRESID::JG  officer  ^Mr.  King  in  the  chair 
c;u  -.ion  IS  on  a.-reemg  to  the  amendment  oflered 
Senator  from  Oliio  !Mr.  T.'^ft]  to  the  amendment 
ce,nim::tve. 

Ml.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays, 

Th'^  yea-  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
c  cd'  d  to  CI.  11  the  roil. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho  'when  his  name  was  calltd».  I  have 
a  pair  vvith  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  i  Mr.  IvIe.ad). 
If  he  were  present,  he  would  vote  ■'nay."  If  I  v.ere  permitted 
to  \ote,  I  should  vote  "yea," 

Mi-.  SHIPSTEAD,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Virginia  1  Mr.  Gl.ass],  I  transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior 
S;  naior  from  Washington  1  Mr.  Bone  J  and  will  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  McNARY  lafter  having  voted  in  the  alTirmative) .  I 
have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
H.'.RRisoNl.      Therefore  I  withdraw  my  vo'e. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.sh- 
inton  iMr.  Bone)  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass] 
are  absent  from  the  Senate  en  account  cf  illness. 

Th-'  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshurstJ  is  absent  because 
cf  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Y'ork  IMr.  Mz.\d].  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  :  Mr,  Tvdings!,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Luc'-s),  the  Senator  from  Missis-sippi    IMr.  Hareison],   the 
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D.iwney 

La  Follette 

Shlpstcad 

Gdiy 

Lodge 

Ta.'t 

Gib-on 

Limdeen 

Tol'ey 

(i'.irnev 

McCairan 

Town.':.cnd 
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Ho  man 

Nye 

Wai.-.h 

H"H 

OMahoney 

Wheeler 

John-^n, 

Ca!:f 

0\crion 

White 
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Co.o. 

Sjhwellenbach 

Wiley 

NAYS— 45 

Ellrndcr 

Lee 

S'attery 

Fra.'ler 

McKellar 

Smathers  , 

Cjeorge 

Maloney 

Sii.Kh 

Gillette 

Miiutin 

fciowart 

Gifcn 

M\irray 

Thoma.-  Ck'.a. 

G-ifiey 

Norris 

lliom.^s.  Utah 

H.it.h 

Pepper 

Tr'inian 

Have;  on 

Pittnian 

Van  Nuys 

Herring 

Radc!  ffe 

r.'agiiOr 

Hill 

Reynolds 

Huyhcs 

S'  iiwrirtz 

Kaig 

Sheppard 
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v'OTING— 15 

Ctark. Id 

aho 

Lura.s 

Reed 

D^r.ahcy 

Ml  Nary 

Rus--en 

Gia^s 

M-  ad 

Tydmgs 

Harrison 

Neely 

Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell  1.  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  IMr.  Chavez),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr.  Donahey], 
and  the  Senator  fiom  West  Virginia  IMr.  NeelyJ  are  absent 
en  official  business. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  36.  nays  45.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 33 

Austin 

r>  arbour 

Bjrah 

BuIjW 

Burke 

Capi)er 

Clark   Mo. 

Dai.ahcr 

Davia 


Andrf  vs 

Eallev 

Bankhf ad 

Barkley 

Bilbo 

Brown 

Bvrd 

Bvnies 

Caraway 

dandier 

Cuanally 


A:-hurst 
B  aie 

B'ii'^es 
Cha\ez 

So  Mr,  Taft's  amendment  to  the  committee  amendment 
was  rejfcted, 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr,  President,  I  send  forward  two 
amendm.ents  which  I  des're  to  offer  after  the  substitute  has 
been  peifected,  I  d:sire  to  draw  the  nak.^d  issue  of  the  arms 
tmb-irgo,  I  do  not  desire  to  cfler  these  two  amendments  until 
the  conclusion  of  the  perfection  of  the  joint  resolution,  but  I 
do  ask  that  they  may  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table,  and  also 
that  they  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amendments  were  oidcrcd  to 
lie  on  the  table,  to  b3  printed,  and  to  be  printed  in  tlie  Record, 
as  follows  I 

On  page  31,  beginning  with  line  24.  ttrike  cut  through  line  8, 
page  82 

At  the  end  cf  the  joint  resolution  insert  the  fellowing: 

"KXPOr.T   OF   AP..VS,    AMMT^NITIOiN.    A.N'D   IMi  LII.IFr.'TS   OF   WAS 

'Sir  20.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  there  exists 
a  .'"ate  of  war  beiwccn.  or  among,  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the 
President  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  !-ha)l  thereafter  be  un- 
lawful to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  ilie 
United  Slates  to  any  belligerent  state  named  in  such  pioclamation, 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to.  or  for  the  use  of,  any 
sucii  beliigirent  state. 

"il:o  Tli'^^  Fre.-ideni  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation, 
rx'eod  such  t  mbargo  upon  the  export  of  arms,  ammuni'icn,  or  im- 
plements of  wr.r  to  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become 
mvc'lved  In  such  war. 

■■(e)  Whenever  the  President  shall  find  tha*  a  state  of  civil  strife 
cxi.-ts  in  a  foriign  '-nite  and  that  such  civil  strife  is  of  a  macniiude 
or  is  bei.ng  c<inducted  tmdcr  .such  cor.ditions  that  the  export  cf 
arm.*;,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to 
such  foreign  state  would  threaten  or  tndangi  r  tlie  peace  of  the 
Unitid  State-,  the  Pre-ident  shall  proclaim  such  fact,  and  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unhiwful  to  export,  or  attempt  te  export,  or  cau.=e  to 
be  exijorted.  arms,  anim.unition,  or  implrmems  cf  war  from  any 
plaee  :n  the  I"nited  St;ites  to  such  foreiL'n  state,  or  to  any 
icutral  state  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use  cf,  such  foreign 
state. 

■■fd*  The  President  shall,  frcm  time  to  time  by  proclamr.tion, 
definitely  enumerate  th'  arms,  ammunition,  ar.d  implements  of  war 
the  exp'ort  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  section.  The  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  so  enumerated  shall  Include 
these  enum.rrated  in  the  Presidrnt's  proclamation  No.  2163.  of 
Ap'il  10.  1936,  bur  shall  not  Include  raw  materials  cr  any  other 
articles  or  materials  not  of  the  same  general  character  as  those 
enum;'rated  in  lh"  said  proclamation,  and  in  the  Convention  for 
the  Stipcrvision  ei  the  International  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammtml- 
tion  and  in  Implcm-nf  of  War,  signed  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925 

"lei  Whoever,  m  violation  cf  any  cf  the  provi.si.ms  cf  this  act. 
shall  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported,  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years. 
or  both,  and  the  property,  vessel,  or  vehicle  containing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  1  to  8,  inclusive,  title 
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6    cfuiptf-r  30    of  the  art  npprovf-'d  Jvire  15.  1917   (40  Stat    223  225: 
use.  1934  ed  .  t.lle  22.  sees    238  245  I 

'•\t)  In  the  rase  of  the  forfeliure  of  any  arn-.s.  amniunitir.n.  or 
Impl'.nunfs  cf  war  by  rpa.^nn  of  a  violatlrn  of  this  act,  no  public  or 
private  sale  siiall  be  rcqu:ricl.  but  sUch  ami-.  amr:-.U!:iti  'i;.  or  im- 
plements of  war  shfll  bt  dellvtrccJ  to  the  Secretary  ,)f  W.ir  (or  such 
u  e  or  cll.>-p<jsal  thereof  as  shall  be  approve d  by  the  President  cf  the 
United  States 

••(I?)  Whenever  hi  the  Judgment  of  th(>  Rl^ident.  the  conf'.tiions 
which  h.ivf  caust'd  hl;n  to  Issue  any  prcc:ams.::ori  urder  the  au-  ^ 
thorlty  of  this  section  have  ceased  to  exi.-t.  h?  shall  revnive  the  same, 
»nd  the  provision.--  of  this  section  5hall  th^rrupon  c-ase  to  apply 
with  respfct  to  the  state  or  states  named  in  such  proclamation, 
cxcrpt  with  respect  to  olleufies  coiiimltted.  or  forftitures  Incurred, 
prltjr  to  such  revocation." 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  send  forward  ju 
am(ndn:Ti*   whi.-.'i  I  a.-k  ^o  have  sMtfd. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrlCER  The  amendnitiU  will  bo 
stated. 

Th-  Chiff  Clfhk  It  i.«;  propo^rd  to  strike  out  section  11 
ai.i  tu  ^ubstllu'<    th.e  following: 

Sic    n     r^^   Dur'.'i.^  any  war  In  v.hich  tho  Uriro'l  States  is  neu-    ' 
tral  It  St"  •!!  bf   iini.\v.ful  for  the  arnif-d  merchant  vc'seU  rif  a  bel- 
ligerent IT'  l^-i  state  to  enter  a  port  or  the  terntcrial  v.ati-rs  of  the 
United  States  or  depart  therefrom  exc»'pt  under  thi-  sanM^  cinditiuus 
ns  ether  nnval  surface  vessels  of  belligerent  ftrcign  st.iti  .s. 

<bi  During  any  war  m  which  the  Unittd  Stutvs  is  i.(  utril  it  shall 
be  unlavviul  for  the  submnrln^s  of  a  beHiijerr  iit  fi^r>M^n  state  to 
enter  a  port  or  thr  territorial  waters  of  the  United  St.u<s  or  to 
depart  th(>refrom  e.xc^pt  under  cunditlrns  und  subje^ '  to  such  Unn- 
tHtions  iind  re&trictKins  as  the  Pre-;dent  may  prtscflbe  or  the 
Congre.sb  enact 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mis-^oun.  Mr.  President,  I  think  nt  afly 
evi.'i\  Anicr:'.aii  read  v\i:h  mtere-t  th-'  dL^c'.araticn  of  the 
Pnsident  of  the  United  States  just  a  fevv-  days  ago  \vh:ch 
(■■mb"riitd.  und'T  the  existme  law,  the  second  poiticn  of  the 
anuniinit  nt  which  I  havi  ja.t  oflert'd. 

Under  the  pr'n-isinn-  of  the  present  law.  and  und'T  the 
provisions  of  th^  nri^pt  .-.^d  sub'^titute  for  the  pre.'^n*  law.  the 
control  cf  armed  iner-'han'mt n  i.^  a  ma^'cr  ot  d;.'-■cr^'tI^n  with 
the  Presidtnf,  Uiuier  b<!'h  the  existm^r  law  and  the  pio- 
pcsed  substitu'e  the  President  ha.^  been  giv>^n  aulhjnty  to 
restrain  the  entrance  into  American  ports  or  pievt-nt  remain- 
in::  in  Amencw.n  ports,  first,  of  armed  merchantmen,  and, 
second,  of  submarme:?.  whether  beilitzerent  ve.-.-els  or  mer- 
chant \c.5stls.  The  purpooc  of  my  amendment  ).•>  to  make  it 
m-mdatory  as  to  each  one  of  these  clas.scs  of  vescei.^,  that  they 
>hall  not  ent-r  Am.^rican  ports  except  as  vessels  of  war.  It 
is  my  purpose  in  :h:s  discussion  to  show  that  th"  quesrion  of 
armed  merehanimen  and  the  question  of  beliirerent  sub- 
marin'"S  are  inevitably  and  inrxtncably  connected  in  .-ueh  a 
way  that  they  n:u-t  be  cLns:d:red  as  a  whole— that  i.-,  that 
the  r^'-bl'-'ni  ir.aA  he  treated  as  a  whole. 

Ml  Piesident,  ao  I  have  heretofore  stated  on  the  floor  of 
the  S-'nate,  it  is  my  very  confi'-mcd  belief  that  this  extraordi- 
nary .session  of  the  CcnprCi5.  involving,  a^  it  ha.,  already  done, 
a  full,  adequate,  and  free  di-scussion  of  the  att.tude  which 
tlie  Umicd  State.^  of  America  shvuld  assume  m  the  unhapyy 
world  situation  which  has  now  come  upcn  us,  lias  been  a 
blessin<;  to  the  count ly  I  bt-heve  that  in  the  absence  of  this 
mcetinc;  of  the  C  mgress.  wuh  the  unhappy  fear  of  Ameiican 
partu  ipation  m  the  war  vanous  dec;,--icns  miglu  have  b»'en 
made  which  mitlhl  have  been  very  tragic  to  the  future  weliare 
of  the  Republic. 

I  have  heretofore  » xprPs.<i!ed  the  opinion  that  th*'  Congress 
shou'J  stay  m  ^e^-ion  t.\e;y  day  that  the  Piesideni's  procla- 
niata  n  of  national  emergency — which,  as  I  have  heretofore 
explained,  is  a  preclan.a'ion  cf  full  national  emergency  and 
not  of  limited  nat  >  nal  eniergLncy— shall  remain  in  force. 
However,  for  the  C.ngre,3s  to  be  in  Washington  wll  mean 
very  little  if  Congress  itself  does  not  kPow  what  is  going  on 
in  Washing:on.  For  varuiis  reasons.  Memb.'rs  of  Congre^=? 
are  in  a  most  unusual  state  of  ignorance,  except  for  what  we 
read  m  the  newspapers.  I  believe  we  are  less  mfovm-d  about 
th>^  conduct  of  cur  foreign  affairs  than  are  the  parliamentary 
leaders  in  the  H.u-e  of  Commons  in  Eni:land  or  the  membvs 
of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  and  cf  the  French  Sena'e  in 
France.  In  Fianc  there  Ls  a  jjint  legislative  committee  on 
foreign  affair--  v. i^j-h  in  peace* :rr.e  and  m  wartinie  sits  with 
the  Prim.e  Minister  and  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 


AfTairs  and  clo.stly  watches  the  development  of  foreign  policy. 
All  imp  rtant  dccunvjiits  are  shown  to  i*.  I"  :^  comprised  of 
members  of  all  parties  in  the  Fi-n.  h  P.irliamcnt.  It  is  not 
hand-picked  to  exclude  members  who  disagree  v.-jth  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  administration  at  the  mom.ent.  In  short,  the 
people,  through  their  representative.s,  are  permitted  to  have 
some  amount  of  participation  in  the  most  vital  decision  cf 
their  lives;  that  is,  the  d.'ci'ion  as  to  whether  they  shu'l  live 
in  peace  or  shall  die  on  the  battlefield. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  urge,  as  strongly  as  my  feeble  voice 
can  do  so,  that  we  not  only  sit  in  Wa<hing*nn  during  the 
pendency  of  th*-  national  emergency  and  debate  the  matter 
which  has  been  put  belcre  us.  but  that  we  constitute  our- 
:  elves  a  body  whicli  will  justify  the  tru=t  cf  the  Am^ncm 
p.  ople.  and  through  which  they  may  actually  know  what  is 
going  on  when  i'  is  going  nn.  and  not  20  years  afterward,  as 
was  unfortunately  true  in  the  World  War. 

It  was  all  of  20  years  before  the  AnT:'riean  people  knew,  for 
example,  all  the  pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Govern- 
ment in  connection  with  the  changt-  of  cur  foreign  policy 
with  recard  to  loans.  It  wa';  all  of  20  years  before  the  Am.eri- 
caii  peop  c  knew  that  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Commifte-  of  thf^  Sfiate  a^  that  ;ime,  the  late  Senator  Stone, 
of  Mis.^cuM.  had  bet_n  misinformed  by  the  Sta'c  Department 
as  to  very  vital  chang-s  m  our  poluit-^  w.th  regard  to  loans 
■  te  belliserents.  It  wa<=  all  of  20  year*;  before  tne  American 
p.oplt  found  ou'  that  the  State  Department,  which  at  that 
time  held  its»lf  up  as  the  fountain  head  of  all  wisdom  and  all 
correctness  of  interprrtation  of  intfrnational  law.  admired 
that  it  had  mad^^  a  most  colos-^a!  blund'T  in  connection  with 
draping  the  American  flag  around  the  armed  merchantmen  of 
foreign  be^lg^•rents,  and  had  tried  in  secret  to  undo  the 
blunder  and  failed,  leaving  this  Nation  in  a  position  in  which 
Its  honor  had  b"f  n  committed  to  a  policy  of  armed  merchant- 
men and  their  trouble  with  the  submarines,  from  winch,  as 
was  said  on  all  har.ds,  this  Nation  could  not  honorably  with- 
draw 

Mr.  Prt'sident.  the  suggestion  has  been  made  in  this 
d'^ba'*^  frcun  time  to  time  that  to  deplore  the  conditions  of 
th"  Werld  War.  to  deplore  th^  succession  cf  little  decision.s — 
tn  vice  the  expression  of  President  Roosevelt — which  l.d  us 
ir/o  the  war.  is  to  reflect  upon  the  m.emory  or  to  impugn 
tlie  motives  of  President  Wilson,  or  the  Senator  from  Idaho, 
01  th'  Senator  from  Kentucky,  or  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
or  any  one  else  who  was  a  Member  of  the  Congress  at  that 
time,  or  who  was  in  an  executive  position,  and  who  at  that 
time  felt  impelled  by  the  succession  of  events  to  be  In  favor 
of  the  declaration  ol  war. 

I  desire  with  all  the  explicitness  I  can  possibly  cemmand 
to  deny  any  such  sugeesticn.  However,  it  seem.^  tii  me  to 
be  absolutely  incompatible  with  respect  for  the  memory  of 
the  rn-^n  who  acted  at  that  time  according  to  the  best  lights 
they  had  net  to  try  to  draw  a  le-s-  n  from  a  succession  of 
circumstances  and  a  succession  of  decisions  on  which  many 
of  th-  ni  were  not  informed  wh-?n  thev  m:ide  up  th''ir  ni.nds. 
No  one  question';  the  intecruy  of  action  on  tlie  part  ^f  any 
of  thr.se  men:  bur  I  'hmk  that  if  the  United  Stat-^  has  not 
prcfir.'d  by  the  unfcr:una'e  .  xpc-iences  cf  that  war,  it  may 
be  a  tragedy  for  ourselves  and  our  pos^e'iity. 

Mr  President,  ir  my  opinion,  murh  cf  th''  di-asf.r  v.h'ch 
led  us  into  the  war  revolved  around  the  secrecy  ot  American 
diplomacy,  by  which  a  man  who  had  nev*  r  bt^n  ecnfirmed 
by  Congress  t-j  any  pns:nblc  ofSce  felt  free  !o  wander  around 
Europe  committing  the  United  State's  to  war  in  certain  con- 
tincencies.  Agaii-ust  such  secrecy  and  against  such  blunders 
I  think  It  is  the  dutv  of  Congre'^-s  not  o/iiy  to  pro'est  20 
years  later,  but  ci^mpletely  to  change  its  attitude  of  passively 
waiting  until  certa:n  matters  are  called  to  its  attention  and 
th<.  n  cbcci;  ntly,  like  a  dutiful  pupil,  confining  its  attention 
to  those  matters  and  no  others. 

I  think  th-.re  i  hardly  a  m.an  or  woman  in  Washingten 
who  on  September  21  of  this  year,  when  the  President  made 
hiy-  address  to  Congress,  did  not  realize  that  while  there  were 
references  to  the  War  of  1812 — in  my  opinion,  erroneous  ref- 
erenced—and to  many  c.'h.r  thin-rs  there  were  no  references 
whatever  to  the  blunders  and  horrible  consequences  which 
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came  from  leaving  entirely  to  the  Executive,  without  the 
active  participation  of  Congress,  all  the  important  matters 
involved  in  foreign  affairs  during  the  last  war. 

For  a  President  today  to  .'^.peak  about  receiving  from  the 
hands  of  Congress  an  approval  for  his  foreign  policy,  without 
rcferimg  to  the  effect  of  such  free  and  easy  approvals  as  were 
given  during  the  World  War.  is  not  only  like  having  Hamlet 
withtnit  Its  main  character,  the  Prince  of  Denmark:  it  is  like 
talking  about  the  wheat  problem  without  mentioning  the 
farmers.  It  is  like  talking  about  American  interests  abroad 
wiihtnit  mentioning  the  millions  of  young  men  in  this  coun- 
try who.  as  a  result  of  that  loo.se  talk,  may  be  found,  to  our 
horrible  .--urpri.se,  attempting  to  do  one  of  the  things  which 
neithei'  thf  British  nor  the  French  are  able  or  willing  to  try 
to  do — pi\-e  their  lives  to  break  through  the  west  wall. 

Anii-iig  the  m.uiy  omissions  of  that  kind  in  the  message  to 
Congress  was  one  which  I  wish  to  sint^le  out.  It  deals  with 
the  very  larce  problem  of  how  this  N.ition  can  get  into  war 
wiih.i'Ut  Congress  either  knowing  about  the  steps  taken  or 
att-mptinu  to  put  barricades  across  tho.^e  steps.  I  refer  to 
the  presence  alter  24  hours  in  our  ports  of  the  British-owned 
.'hips,  the  AquUmiia  and  the  Maurctania.  mounted  with 
5-ir.eh  guns. 

On  S"ptem.b'^r  24  one  could  drive  along  the  high-speed 
highway  on  ttie  we.  t  side  of  New  York  and  see  those  two 
ships  with  their  guns  on  in  our  harbor  for  more  than  24 
hours.  They  were  not  interned.  They  were  not  told  to  take 
their  guns  eilT.  Hardly  a  columnist,  hardly  a  writer,  saw  the 
significance  of  tho.'-e  two  ships  lying  m  our  harbor  with  guns 
mounted,  ready  to  load:  ready  to  go  out  on  the  high  seas: 
ready,  as  auxiliary  naval  vessels  of  His  Majesty's  Navy,  to 
combat  foreign  belligerent  ves.s<>ls  belonging  to  another  power. 

Thi>^  matter  of  our  attitude  toward  such  armed  merchant- 
men of  aimed  nations  was  of  such  importance  in  the  World 
War  that  the  story  warrants  telling,  if  not  to  the  Senators, 
who  jx^rhaps  know  it.  to  the  American  people  so  that  they, 
tch'.  may  ix'iliaps  know  it.  The  administration  has  acknowl- 
edged the  fact  that  those  ships  were  still  in  our  ports  after 
24  liouis.  which  means  that  they  were  not  treated  as  naval 
ves..ols.  Th  '  fact  that  they  have  not  taken  their  guns  off.  at 
least  as  far  as  the  naked  eye  can  see.  nieans  that  we  shall  be 
engaged  in  exactly  the  same  tiresome,  wearisome,  futile,  and 
admittedly  erroneous  arguments  and  position  that  led  us,  in 
the  eour-e  of  the  years  1914.  1915.  and  1916.  to  tie  our  Ameri- 
can honor  to  the  sanciiy  of  the  naval  auxiliary  vessels  of 
foreien  nations. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  departure  of  the  Aquitanm  and 
the  Mauri  tann^  other  vessels  have  come  into  American  ports. 
We  see  in  'he  current  pre<^s  of  the  day  accounts  of  the 
arrival  of  ihe  Fi(  nch  ship  Dc  Grassc  with  guns  mounted  fore 
and  aft.  the  British  ship  Cnmcr077ia.  and  the  British  ship 
CT<'(<r<i  c  I  a  k  unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in  my 
remaiks  tlv^re  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record  certain  news 
aitcles  which  ap;x'ared  in  American  newspapers  with  regard 
to  the  airual  of  tho'^e  ships 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Ad.',ms  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Ortcbrr  17,  1939] 

NiNK  Htnured  and  Ninety  Ahuive  Here  on  Two  Armed  Liners — 
■■C"AM^R'.^,•I.^  Bktncs  in  709  and  iuy:  "De  Orasse  281-318  of 
Total  Ake  .\meruans — Co.vvoy  Svste.m  DROPrrD—  Master  of 
Kn'c.msh   Vessji.  Says  Patrols  Are  Used  Now-Oun  Cp.ews  Held 

PrAC  ill   E 

Nine  hundred  and  ninety  chrrrint-'.  waving;  men.  women,  and 
children  arrived  here  yesterday  from  forci^'n  pcrtn  aboard  two  ves- 
sels of  the  heiliuerent  nations  that  had  rro>sed  the  Atlantic 
unannounced,  wuh  defe.se  guns  on  iheir  decks. 

The  fnsl  of  the  two  ve.s.sels  to  appear  was  the  French  liner  Dc 
G^a^se.  which  carried  281  passengers  and  dcclced  shortly  before  noon 
nt  pier  88  at  West  Forty-ei(i;hth  Street  Two  hours  later  the 
Anchor  liner  Came-nnm.  wuh  709  passenaers.  docked  at  pier  47 
in  the  Ncrtli  River  Fcny-.sevrn  cf  the  Dp  Grcsftc's  passengers  and 
278  nf  thf  CartiCTonia's  were  American  citizens.  Also  among  the 
Carr,rrn?iia's  pas^enuers  were  58  Poles  ar.d  4  Czechoslovakians  res- 
ell', d  from  tlie  .4f'!enia.     Beth  ves,seis  were  painted  gray. 

Cant  G  B.  Kelly,  m.aster  of  th"  Cmn^-ronia.  said  the  British 
Admiralty  apparently  has  abandoned  the  convoy  system  and  instead 
lias  ootteci  the  Atlantic  with  patrol  vessels  from  EXircpe  to  the 
Ncrtl.  Am'-rican  Continent. 


KEPT   IN  TOUCH   WTTH  PATROLS 

Prom  the  time  the  vessel  sailed  from  Glasj;ow,  carrying  40.000 
cases  of  Scotch  whisky  in  addition  to  its  passenpers.  the  captain 
said,  he  was  in  radio  communication  with  the  British  Admiralty 
at  all  times  and  was  constantly  advised  of  the  position  of  the 
patrols.  The  patrols,  he  said,  consisted  of  destroyers  and  small 
cruisers. 

Captain  Kelly  said  he  had  been  advised  by  the  Admiralty  that 
there  were  no  submarines  en  the  North  Atlantic  shipping  lane 
from  Ireland  to  Canada.  Patrol  boats  were  stationed  off  the 
Canadian  cca.st,  he  said. 

The  gun  crews  of  both  vessels  practiced  firing  their  weapons  on 
the  way  over  and  both  ships  were  completely  blacked  out  at 
night  According  to  passengers  on  the  De  Gra^'se,  which  was  the 
fiiSt  French  liner  from  Europe  since  the  He  de  France  arrived  on 
September  8.  the  trun  crew  used  empty  champagne  cases  tossed  over 
the  side  as  targets.  One  shot  in  three  hit  the  mark,  they  declared 
The  De  Gra.sse  had  a  gun  crew  of  ex-navy  men  who  stcxjd  at  their 
posis  day  and  night.  Both  the  Camcronia  and  the  De  Grasse  had 
puns  mounted  lure  and  aft.  The  forward  gun  on  the  De  Grasse 
was  mounted  nn  a  turret  and  could  be  elevated  to  an  angle  of  85 
degrees  for  antiaircraft  defense:  the  after  gun  was  mounted  on  a 
tmall  platform  for  use  against  submarines. 

ALL   PORTS   KEPT   CLOSED 

The  De  Grasse  left  Havre  October  7  and  Plymouth  October  8  and 
was  e:certed  by  an  armed  British  trawler  through  the  mine  field 
nrrth  of  the  Encrlish  Channel.  C.Tpt.  Francois  Leb-^z  declined  to 
dis(  uss  the  voyage  but  pa.ssengers  said  they  had  been  caused  consid- 
erable  disconifort  because  not  only  v. as  the  vessel  completely  blacked 
out  at  niLnht.  but  all  portholes  were  closed,  making  ventilation  of 
the  cabins  difficult 

There  was  only  one  lifeboat  drill  on  the  De  Grasse.  passengers  said, 
but  the  boats  were  in  position  for  lowering  at  all  times.  The  use 
of  per' able  radios  w;,s  not  permitted  and  no  messages  were  sent 
from  tlie  vessel.  Brief  news  bulletins,  including  tliat  of  the  sinking 
of  the  Royal  Oak  and  the  torpedoing  of  the  French  vessels  Bretagiie 
and  Lonisanc.  were  posted.  The  bulletins,  the  passengers  said,  only 
caused  adcliticnal  consternation. 

'Ihe  passengers  of  both  the  Camcronia  and  the  De  Grasse  were 
voluble  in  expressing  their  relief  at  having  arrived  in  New  York 
saf"ly.  Immediately  upon  docking.  Captains  Krlly  and  Lebez  went 
to  the  United  States  customhouse  to  make  official  explanation  to 
Harry  M.  Durning.  collector  of  the  port,  that  the  arms  their  vessels 
earned  were  for  defensive  purposes  only. 

THREE   OTHER  VE.SSELS   DOCK 

The  other  arrivals  cf  the  day  included  the  American  Scantlc 
Imor  Scamnail  with  130  passengers  from  Denmark  and  Scandi- 
navia; the  United  States  Army  transport  Hunier  Liggelt  with  355 
Army  oilicers.  clQccrs'  families,  and  soldiers  from  the  Panama 
Canal  Zone:  and  the  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha  steamer  Kasima  Maru 
v.ith    180   Japanese    refugees   from   European   war   zones. 

All  but  one  of  the  Japanese  intend  to  continue  on  to  Japan. 
The  exception  was  Minoru  Kawabata,  son  of  the  artist  Ryushl 
Kawabata,  who  applied  for  permission  to  continue  his  art  studies 
here  Young  Kawabata  was  one  of  a  group  of  30  artists  and 
writers  forced  by  the  war  to  leave  their  French  homes. 

Mrs  Toyo  Miyazaki.  wife  of  the  Acting  Japanese  Ambassador  to 
France,  also  was  on  board  with  her  3-year-old  son. 

T]:e  pa-son^cr'^  on  the  Scaiimaii.  most  cf  them  American  citi- 
zens, included  Miss  Marie  Hollis.  an  acrobatic  dancer  who  twice 
danced  before  Hitler  and  only  once  got  paid.  The  first  time  was 
at  the  reopening  of  the  Deutsches  Theater  m  Munich,  the  second 
was  at  a  special   request  party  at  the  Musical  Academy  in  Berlin. 

"I  did  not  get  paid  for  the  request  pcrformiance."  she  said. 
"It  is  suppo.sed  to  be  an  honor  to  give  a  command  performance 
before  Hitler.  I  was  asked  to  do  it,  and  in  Germany  when  you 
are  ashed  to  do  something  for  Hitler,  you  do  it.  However,  he  "did 
send  me  some  flowers." 


[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  23,  1939] 

"Georgic"    Heee    a    Day    Early — Anceiors    Overnight    to     Await 

Customs   Inspection 

The  Cunard  White  Star  motorship  Georgic  caused  some  surprise 
along  the  water  front  yesterday  by  arriving  a  day  ahead  of  time. 
She  biought  341  pri.s.scngers  and  had  been  expected  by  customs  and 
immigration   officials   to   deck    today   at   pier   54,   West   Fourteenth. 
Street,  at  9  a.  m. 

The  Georgic.  painted  war  eray  and  with  a  6-lnch  uncovered  gun 
on  her  after  deck,  passed  through  quarantine  at  12:30  p.  m  yester- 
day and  proceeded  up  the  harbor  tov.'ard  her  pier.  Her  arrival  was 
rfprrted  to  the  Cunard  White  Star  Line  here  and  the  tugboat 
Gccrgp  M.  Barret  was  sent  to  meet  thf  ship  with  orders  for  Capt. 
Edgar  Edkin.  the  master,  to  turn  her  around  and  anchor  off  Clifton, 
Staten  Island,  for  the  night. 

There  were  no  immigration  or  customs  officials  avaUable,  as  no 
advance  notice  cf  the  change  In  the  ship's  arrival  time  had  been 
given. 

The  arrival  of  the  Georgic  a  week  after  the  Samaria  tended  to 
bear  out  the  statement  by  the  Cunard  White  Star  Line  that  weekly 
pa.ssenger  and  freight  service  would  be  maintained  by  the  com- 
pany between  New  York  and  England. 

Two  other  British  steamships  arrived  In  quarantine  yesterday 
at  the  same  time  as  the  Georgic.  They  were  the  Lamport  &  Holt 
freighter   Swinburne  from   Para,   Brazil,   with   two  passengers,  and 
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tV(>  C:t<j  of  Wf'Uriffton.  f-'^ii  Ca'/^utta.  owned  br  tho  Ellerman 
Buikn-il  Line,  tiic  company  th:;t.  owned  'he  CUy  uf  ilandaiay. 
\i^.;c:*  w.ii  sunk  in  the  Buy  oi  lin-.c-y  last  wotk 

The  Sui'Jbiirrjf  wen*  to  pier  5.  Hol>ikni.  .aid  the  City  of  Wcl- 
ling'.OTi  anchored  off  Ciiflon.  Staxtti  Isiaii'i 

Many  mctortsta  on  rhe  West  Sido  Hi^'hwa--  yesterday  virwod  the 
Qurcn  MiJ'V  ai.d  Snmtandir  lym:  nt  t  ii  ir  r  u-r"  i'l  the  ^:o;•th  Kivtr. 
Tlie  xincovered  s;un  on  ihc  Gfor<;ric  attract iXl  attention  of  niotori."^  s 
kahore  when  she  lurn^a  about  at  FourtL-c:r  h  Stroei  to  strum  to 
anchorage. 

M;  CLARK  ot  Mi>soun.  Mr.  Pioidcnt.  I  wi.sh  to  sum- 
m:iri/e  vrry  biirrly  the  iiistcry  of  oar  irmloridu.s  and  mLs- 
faken  policy  towird  amiod  mrrrliap.tmtn  m  the  la'-t  war. 
and  I  do  it  with  no  partLan.-.h.p.  no  animo.  ity  cowMrd  any 
n^an.  b«  cau>e  the  men  who  invented  that  pohcy  admitted 
that  they  had  bevu  wrone.  Th^  v  tried  to  chan^'-  it.  as  you 
will  SP'^:  but  the  Amrrican  pubhc  had  been  kept  in  such 
Ignorance  of  their  reahzation  of  their  en..i-  tiiar  ihey 
c(>uld  not  cliangc  it  without  doing  the  thing  statesmen  most 
dislike— adm.tr iHi^  in  public  that  thev  had  taken  tho  Nation 
up  to  thf  (d^'i'  of  v;ar  wltliout  warrant,  and  itveisms  them.- 
?eh'^r.  in  public  What  I  am  com.plain'.nt?  about  at  this 
mninent.  and  what  I  am  a>k:n.,'  for  definite,  ch'av.  and 
iniired'.ate  action  on  by  Coukne^s.  is  our  apparent  intent  to 
ri'pfat  the  veiy  .'■ame  f^rror.  If  we  cannot  t  von  learn  any- 
thmt:  from  the  experiences  in  the  World  War  and  cur  mr-?- 
taki'^  m  It,  thin  u  must  be  .said  to  the  thou.-:ands  of  dead 
and  the  thousands  of  wartime  casualties  that  their  ^ulTciin? 
wa.s  ind'^ed  u'^eless 

I  w;.3h  to  r<.p.at  that  we  srtm  to  b^:  stai'int;  ulT  n^w  un 
the  .sam-'  p(>licy  in  rt  tjard  to  arm-M  m.erchartmpn  which 
P;.-.^iueni  Wil.-on  and  .V.ecri-tary  Lansing  th-'mselves  started 
ofT  on,  and  alter  thousands  of  drownings,  and  aft- r  the 
American  HaK  hau  hevn  drapfd  aiound  foreign  .-.hips,  wiiere 
It  had  no  ririht  to  be.  they  admitted  thry  wimc  wren'--. 

When  t!-.e  Mnu^-rta'tia  and  the  A.QUitania  kft  th->  port 
of  New  York  with  their  suns  m.ounted.  we  v.-"re  well  on  the 
way  to  i;.;nure  all  the  hard-bongti'  wisdom  which  the  iead- 
iUR  officials  of  the  last  wartime  administ ration  had  gar- 
nered after  a  year  and  a  half  of  mistakes.  I  freely  admit 
that  there  i.s  s^me  differencp  between  the  last  war  and  the 
pres'Mit  war.  the  major  diflereno'  to  date  being  that  the 
last  war  began  in  August  and  the  present  one  in  September. 
Yi  u  remember  that,  even  before  the  present  war  bioke  cut, 
American  offiiials  felt  '^o  duty-bound  to  prevent  any  iiossi- 
ble  foreign  bcllii^erenf  vessel  from  becoming  armed  in  cur 
ports  that  they  held  the  Bremen  here  for  some  time  and 
searched  hei  and  researche;!  her  for  guns.  I  am  not  quite 
clear  m  my  own  nund  as  to  why  tho^e  searches  did  not 
go  on  on  the  Aqir.iania  and  the  Mauretania  and  the  Dc 
Gra.vs^^  and  the  Ca:neronia  possibly  meeting  with  some 
suec^s  tmles'^.  perliaps.  our  Treasury  officials  do  not  believe 
what  tluy  see  m  the  newspapers  and  have  consequently 
pasc-td  up  the  pictures  prominently  displayed  in  every  metro- 
poiuan  newspaj-er  of  the^e  ships  with  flunr  guns  so  con- 
spicuously present  that  a  man  Wfuld  have  to  be  very  bimd 
hideeJ  to  ignore  them. 

The  searching  cf  the  Brc^ncri  is  an  ech.o  of  Au^us^  1914 
when,  the  day  after  the  Belgian  border  had  bf^en  cross^xi.  the 
Er:ti.->h  warned  us  of  cur  duty  to  prevent  German  merchant 
vessels  in  cur  ports  from,  arming  and  going  out  to  sea.  stat- 
ing that  we  .-Jiould  be  held  respon.>ible  for  any  dam.ages  they 
jntlicted  I:  v^!  :  Us  tha'  th'^  Kronprinz  ;V'.(/'!e^//  had  sail^^d 
on  Auv;a.--t  3  fitted  A;th  guns,  and  m.iuht  become  a  com- 
merce raider.  The  presence  of  the  Aqui^ania  and  the 
M'.n.rctaKia  also  trini;s  back  the  echoes  'i  early  August 
I;*i4.  for  on  Au.rust  'J.  IS14.  the  Bri'ish  C!.ar^'i>  d"AlT.\'re.s. 
Mr  Barclay,  presented  a  note  to  Secretary  cf  State  Bryan, 
saying: 

As  y  ni  a'>*  r.o  doubt  avar?  n  rertaln  number  of  British  rr.cr- 
chi>:''.t  ve^^^ls  arr  armcKi  bu*  'hi=  is  n  pr''~.iut'.or«nry  mc'siirc 
adej-.ted  solely  for  ihc  pu;i>it»>  cf  defense  -Ah.ch  iio.der  exiPtiiirr 
ru'.fS  of  int*>rnati->nal  l.^w,  i.s  the  n§;ht  of  u\\  merchant  vosspl.s 
when    attacked       iPtircien   Relations   Supplement.    1914,   p    bJA  ) 

Tlu-  note  tcld  us  that  we  had  no  right  to  intern  or  order 
the  inmiediate  departure  of  belligerent  vessels  except  "actual 
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and  potentinl"  men  cf  v.ar.  I  do  nr*  kn^w  whether  the  State 
Depu^tmcnt  is  now  in  r  'ceipt  of  any  similar  commiUnications 
concerning  t!:e  AQiiita'y.a  and  the  Mauntania  or  other  armed 
merchant  vesricls  which  may  seek  the  safety  of  oar  ports. 
My  rescluti-n  calls,  as  will  bo  nctioed.  for  that  information, 
bu'  the  captains  of  the  two  ships  now  in  our  port  made  public 
statcm-nts  upon  their  arrival  here  that  the  guns  were  purely 

I  for  defensive  purpc.-es. 

1       Tire  British  diplomats  of   1914  insisted  that   wf  ke^  p  our 

!  ports  open  completely  to  British  armed  mi*  rchnntnv  r.,  and 
on  Augusr  25  a  little  over  25  years  and  a  me.ntli  <1^"  w  wre 
handed  a  piece  ■  f  pa;jer    signed  bv  the  British  Anioiis'-ador, 

I  which  i.\as.  in  the  unfortunate  oour.-.e  of  even's  to  become  tlie 
second  "scrap  of  i^apf^r"  of  the  World  War.     We  wire  tokl 

'   by  'h'   Bnti.-h  Ambassador  that — 

In  vieA-  cf  the  fact  that  a  number  r  f  British  armed  mtrchaiitmeu 
will  new  be  vlsuing  United  States  ports — 

H.'  had  the  honor — 

to  reiterate  that   the   arming  of  Brlti^li   merchantmen   is  solely   a 
pre cautioiiiiVy  measure  adopted  frr  tht-  [I'.rno.se  of  di  len  .e  against 
attack   from   hostile   craft       iFurelJn   Relations   Supplement.    19M 
p    G04  I 

Then  eanie  ih.-  guaranty,  which  we  were  requested  to  take 
sericu-dy,  and  did  take  seriously,  and  yet  whioh,  as  wid  be 
seen  upon  analysis,  was  based  on  the  odd  presumption  thaL 
a  man  bJiii.d  a  gun  will  not  shoot  until  he  ha.-  puncuhously 
waited  to  b.'  .^h.,t   up  .n.     The  guaranty  nac^; 

I  h.ivf  Hi  the  same  time  been  In.-tructed  by  His  Majesty's  Principal 
Sicrt't.iry  of  State  for  Foreii^n  AJIairs  to  give  the  United  Stales 
Oovernnient  the  fullest  assurances  that  British  merchant  vessels 
will  never  be  U5ed  fcr  purpo.ses  of  nrtack  that  th^y  are  merely 
tradt  rs  armed  only  for  dft<'nse.  that  they  w.ll  nr-ver  fire  unless  ilrst 
fired  upon,  and  tliat  ihey  will  never  under  any  circtimstances 
attack  any  vessel      (Foreign  RclaUou.-  Supp;emtnt,  1914.  p    C04  ) 

Aniens;  the  Biiiish  ships  tlien  en'riing  our  ports,  a-  the 
Maur,  tanin.  the  AquJaiiia.  the  Cmneronia.  and  the  tYench 
ship  Dt  Grassc  have  entered  now.  were  the  White  Star  liner 
Adr:a'!r  and  the  British  ship  Menon.  The  .\^:r;anc  suhed 
with  her  gu.-is  still  mounted.  In  the  case  of  ;iie  Mcrion  the 
as.■^urauce  was  given  the  Secretary  that  tiie  ammunition 
wculJ  be  taken  (  ff  and  the  guns  dismounted  and  placd  in 
the  Jiold.  In  the  sam,'  days  the  German  shiiis  were  being 
prevented  Irom  mounting  tmns  in  our  ports  because  under 
interna' lonal  law  a  neutral  government  was  reoUired  to  use 
due  diligence  to  prevent  'he  flttuikr  out,  arming,  or  equipping 
wi'hm  Its  iurisdicti(<n  and  the  rieparture  of  any  vessels  which 
h  iiad  rea.sonable  ereund  to  believe  woiiid  curiy  on  war 
agaiu.-t  a   belligerent.     Gieat   Britain   had   t)   pay  damages 

tlie   ca.so   of   the   Confederate   cruiser 


for    allowing    this    m 
Alaba'na. 

Mr.   President,    in 
eloquent    and    coc,  nt 


'he  last  few  dav;  I  hove  listrned  to 
dissertations  m  this  bodv  bv  many 
Senators,  including  th-  Senator  from  N.-\ada  Mr.  PlTT.M.^Nl. 
the  Seo'ator  from  Texas  Mr.  Conn,\lly1  and  o:her  S"nators. 
With  wlOiCh  I  entirely  aereed,  inveighing  against  the  dis- 
tinct ion.>  sought  to  be  made  bet  wren  cfT-nsive  and  defensive 
weai>ons.  I  ptr'ee,  so  far  as  I  jin  concerned  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  define  weapons  as  oflfensive  or  defensive  weapons 
on  land,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  to  define  5-ineh  guns 
or  6-inch  guns  or  13-inch  guns,  mounted  en  merch..ntmen, 
as  offensive  or  dei'<  nsn*-  weapons  It  is  equally  as  impos- 
sible to  m^'ke  that  distinction  on  v.  ^-f^ls  afloat  as  it  is  as  to 
forces  on  land 

Mr   CON%'ALLY.     Mr    Pr- suleo' 

Th-  PRE.^IDTXr,  OPFICrri     Dies  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yu'ld  to  the  Sena'oi  Irom  Texas? 
Ml.  CLARK  ct  Miss.  Mri.     I  yie'd 

Mr  CON'NALLY.  While  what  the  Senator  says  Is  abso- 
lutelv  tiue.  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  uses  made  of 
the  weapoi.s. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mrssotiri.  Mr  President,  that  extends  "to 
all  weapcrrs.  There  is  great  difT^'rcnce  between  the  u.scs, 
but.  as  I  shall  show  officially  m  confirmation,  when  the 
British  admiralty  orders  an  armed  merchantman  to  tire  on 
a  submarine  en  .=^ight,  its  gun  necessarily  becomes  an  offensive 
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weapon.    The  distinction  the  Senator  is  now  trying  to  make 
is  true  of  all  weapons. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  desire  to  disturb  the  Senator 
in    his   remarks,   but   he   mentioned   my   name 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  mentioned  a  statement  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Texas,  with  which  I  agree. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  5-inch  gun  is  both  an  offensive  and  a 
d'-^fensive  weapon,  but  if  it  is  not  used  for  ofTense,  it  is  not 
an  oflensive  weapon. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  the  dLstinctlon 
the  Senator  is  now  seeking  to  draw  i.s  one  which  I  agreed  with 
him  was  unsound  in  connection  with  land  weapcns.  and  I 
insist  it  is  equally  unsound  with  regard  to  weapons  used 
afloat. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  is  aware  of  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  that  was  exactly  the  petition  of  this  Government 
in  1914.  and  all  during  the  World  War  as  to  armed  merchant- 
men; that  is,  if  a  merchantman  was  armed  only  with  de- 
fensive weapons,  and  made  no  ofTcnsive  use  of  the  weapons 
which  it  carried,  it  was  not  a  war  vessel. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  I  do  not  like  to  cut  the  Senator 
off,  but  I  will  presently  show  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  itself  concluded  that  it  made  a  very  bad 
ruling  on  that  point  during  the  last  war. 

So.  anain  in  August  and  the  beginning  of  September,  25 
years  ago,  we  were  doing  to  other  Gorman  ships  what  we 
did  to  the  Bremen,  and  at  the  same  time  doing  to  British 
ships  what  we  are  doing  with  the  Mauretania  and  the  Aqui- 
tariia. 

Professor  Borchard.  whose  book,  Neutrality  for  the  United 
States,  is  one  of  the  outstanding  contributions  of  a  distin- 
guished international  lawyer  to  the  whole  subject,  says: 

At  that  early  date,  therefcre,  the  department  conceded  in 
favor  of  Britain  and  against  Germany  the  unsustainable  distinc- 
tions between  Hrmameuts  on  German  and  on  British  vessels,  based 
on  the  ."uppcstdly  offensive  or  defensive  intention  with  which  the 
arms  wvre  to  be  used  •  •  •  Thi.--  wa.s  a  fateful  mi.stakc  into 
v^lucli  the  Rdin.nisTration  was  led  by  poor  advice  which  it  went 
cut  nf  its  way  to  ti  -mand. 

He.  too.  points  out — 

The  invalidity  of  this  distinction  the  Department  had  Eubse- 
qui  Mily  (January  10.  1916i  to  admit,  but  the  admission  was  re- 
tracted o;i  M  uxh  25.  1916.  when,  under  circumstances  presently 
to  he  reliifed.  the  Secretary  of  State  readopted  the  erroneous  view 
thiit  Briti.-h  armed  merchantmen  were  legally  immune  from  un- 
warranted submarine  attack.  (Borchard,  Neutrality  lor  the  United 
State.'-,   p    85  ( 

This  whole  matter  was  enormously  important  to  the  Brit- 
ish, as  we  shall  see  later,  from  the  point  of  view  of  getting 
us  involved,  although  I  do  not  say  that  this  was  their  major 
consideration  at  the  moment  in  urging  this  position  upon 
us.  On  September  9  they  sent  a  memorandum  to  us,  ex- 
plaining that  arming  merchant  vessels  was  an  old  English 
custom,  and  claimine:  that  the  right  to  arm  and  resist  cap- 
ture had  been  sustained  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the 
case  of  the  .Vorc?dc.  In  support  of  their  claim,  they  did  not 
hesitate  to  leave  out  the  key  words  of  the  United  States 
Naval  War  Code  of  1900,  article  10.  They  quoted  it  as 
reading — 

The  prisoners  of  merchant  vessels  of  an  enemy  who.  in  self- 
defense  and  in  protection  ol  the  ve-s^el  placed  in  their  charge,  re- 
ust  to  an  a'tack  are  entitled  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of  war. 
(ForeiL-n  Relations  Supplement,   1041,  p.   608.) 

Actually,  the  article  of  our  Naval  War  Code  reads: 

•  •  •  are  entitled,  if  captured,  to  the  status  of  prisoners  of 
war. 

The  British  argued,  therefore,  that — 

•  •     •     a    merchant    vessel    armed    purely    for   self-defence    Is 

therefore  entitled,  under  International  law,  to  enjoy  the  status  of 
a  peaceful  trading  ship  in  neutral  ports  and  His  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment do  not  ask  for  better  treatment  for  British  merchant  ships 
In  this  respect  than  might  be  accorded  to  those  of  other  powers. 

Professor  Borchard  comments: 

There  was  no  connection  between  premise  and  conclusion.  Mer- 
chantmen certainly  have  been  privileged  to  arm — contrary  to  a 
view  Germany  expressed — but  they  thereupon  lost  vhelr  immuni- 
ties as  merchant  ves.sels.  They  could  be  legitimately  treated  as 
war  vessels,  both  on  the  high  seas  and  In  port. 
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Wliat  Chief  Justice  Marshall  actually  ."^a'd  in  the  Ncreide 
case  was: 

She  Is  an  open  and  declared  belligerent;  claimine  all  the  rights 
and  subject  to  ail  the  dangers  of  a  belligerent  character. 
(9  Cranch  388-430.) 

Which,  Mr.  President,  I  believe  to  be  the  correct  rule  of 
internaticnal  law  today. 

This  argument  was  accepted  at  that  time  by  our  high 
officials,  as  I  presume  similar  arguments  are  now  being 
accepted  in  connf^ction  with  the  Maxireiania  and  the  Aqui- 
tcnia  and  the  other  ships  which  have  been  in  our  ports. 
The  result  of  the  British  contention  that  these  armed  ves- 
sels were  just  as  peaceful  as  unarmed  vessels  was  that  not 
only  the  President  but  the  whole  Congress  was  mislead 
into  taking  a  position  which  had  no  foundation  either  in 
law  or  in  common  sense.  The  ink  on  the  British  argument 
was  hardly  dry  before  we  had  accepted  it  on  September  19, 

1914,  just  a  bare  25  years  ago. 

Mr.  Lansing,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  State, 
later  Secretary  of  State,  let  everybody  know  what  we 
thought  about  these  armed  merchant  vessels  and,  in  the 
course  of  it,  came  to  conclusions  which — 

•  •  •  served  to  drag  the  United  States  into  positions  so 
inflexible  and  acrimonious  that  they  became  identified  with 
national  honor  From  these  there  was  no  retreat  except  war. 
(Borchard,  p    88.) 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  interesting  things  here. 
The  first  is  that  the  Dutch  Nation  saw  right  through  this 
whole  argument  that  an  armed  ship  would  not  use  its  guns 
except  defensively,  and  threw  the  argument  overboard  and 
would  have  none  of  it.  In  fact,  the  Dutch  compelled  the 
British  armed  merchantm.an  Princess  Melita  to  dump  its 
giuis  and  ammunition  overboard  before  admission  into  Dutch 
waters.  The  British  tried  on  the  Dutch  every  argument  that 
they  tried  on  us,  but  where  we  d'd  not  see  through  them 
until  a  year  and  a  half  later,  the  Dutch  saw  through  them 
at  once  and  avoided  the  complications  which  we  did  not  avoid. 
The  Dutch  statement  was  very  simple: 

A  belligerent  merchant  vessel  which  fights  to  escape  capture  or 
destruction  by  an  enemy  warship  commits  an  act  the  legitimacy 
of  which  Is  indeed  unquestionable,  but  which  is  nonetheless  an  act 
of  war. 

The  Queen's  Governm.ent  are  of  the  opinion  that  It  would  be 
contrary  to  the  strict  neutrality  which  they  have  determined  to 
ob.^crve  from  the  beginning  of  the  war  not  to  assimilate  to  a 
belligerent  •  •  •  any  belligerent  merchant  vessel  armed  with 
the  object  of  committing,  in  case  of  need,  an  act  of  war."  (Bor- 
chard, p.  101  ) 

The  other  thing  to  note  is  that  there  was  no  secrecy  about 
the  fact  that  the  British  merchantmen,  which,  like  our  own 
subsidized  ships,  are  supposed  to  be  converted  into  auxiliaries 
of  the  fleet  and  are  subsidized  by  the  Grovemment,  have  em- 
placements for  guns  which  can  be  mounted  easily.  In  Eng- 
land the  Mauretania — that  is,  the  old  Mauretania — was  subsi- 
dized under  the  "Cunard  agreement,"  which  provided,  among 
other  things,  that  all  the  ofBcers  had  to  belong  to  the  Royal 
Naval  Reserve.  The  armament  of  some  of  these  ships  cost  a 
million  pounds  sterling. 

In  the  last  war  for  a  while,  there  was  no  trouble  as  a  result 
of  our  accepting  the  British  view  that  these  armed  mer- 
chantmen were  simply  peaceful  ships.  The  question,  how- 
ever, began  to  become  acute  in  1915  when  submarine  warfare 
began  in  earnest.     The  British  Admiralty  on  February  10, 

1915,  issued  orders  to  its  merchant  vessels  to  ram  sub- 
marines. On  February  25,  these  instructions  were  amplified 
by  ordering  merchantmen  to  fire  on  submarines  at  sight. 
Now  these  orders,  as  the  Senate  can  see  very  readily,  were 
very,  very  different  from  the  mild  assurances  and  guaranties 
given  us  on  August  25,  1914,  that  "British  merchant  vessels 
will  never  be  used  for  purposes  of  attack  •  •  •  and 
that  they  will  never  under  any  circumstances  attack  any 
vessel."  I  wish  to  point  out  that  this  change  of  instruc- 
tions was,  as  far  as  our  historians  have  been  able  to  find 
out,  not  communicated  to  the  State  Department  to  which 
the  guaranties  had  so  nobly  been  given  by  the  government 
which  had  given  them.    The  Information  concerning  these 
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amrndrd   ord^r?;   ramp   thrcuc:h   thp   American   Ambas<:adcr   ' 
in   B'liin      We  do   not   want    to  have  any  cuarant.es   civpn 
to  U-.  and  thm   taken  away  without  our  knowing  about  it, 
all  over  acain. 

As  thr-5p  insf ru'-tinns  btTame  public,  it  was  obvinii'^ly  evi^n 
more  dilTieuit  than  before  to  pretend  or  hold  that  there  was 
a  real  distinct icn  between  the  offensive  and  defensive  arma- 
ments. In  1936,  in  the  Journal  of  Royal  United  Service 
In.'^titute.  the  British  gen-ral.  Sir  Henry  Thuilher.  com- 
nient»'d.  in  rt'pard  to  arm^  on  merchant  vesstls; 

I  P.nd  a  difflrulty.  being  a  sokllrr.  in  knnwins?  how  to  cilsttn^u'sh 
be'witn  weapons  u-ed  in  aggre^Mun  and  those  used  in  difin»c. 

Mr.  President,  I  apain  refer  to  th*'  distinction  between  the 
weapon.s  u.-^ed  in  a^^^re.s,slon  and  those  used  m  defense.  I 
stati'd  en  the  Senate  floor  the  other  day,  in  connection  with 
the  critic. .^m  of  the  address  of  Colonel  Lindb^r^h.  against 
which  so  much  frantic  debate  has  been  directed  both  m  and 
out  of  this  body,  particularly  by  the  .so-called  kept  col- 
umni.sts,  which  indicates  th.it  it  is  the  called  jade  that  \vince>. 
that  havme:  for  a  brief  time  beon  a  soldier  myself  I  found 
great  difficulty  in  knowing  hew  to  di-^tmcui^h  between 
weapons  of  apinession  and  those  u.ed  in  defen.-e 

In  this  connection — and  I  am  ref 'rrinc  now  particularly  to 
the  lefercncf"  to  otfen.sive  and  defensive  weapons  niiunttd  on 
armed  merchantmen — I  wi-h  to  refer  to  the  comment  which 
Acimir.il  McCiam  of  our  own  Na\y  made  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Naval  Affairs  in  IDIJO  when  h?  told  the  committee: 

Th'>  most  i-fT'Ttlve  .^tep  triward  hiimnnizlnc  thf  h.-^p  of  pubm:irirp;; 
in  w;ir.  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  iH-c'!!  a  provi-io!i  forbidd.n^  th>' 
arm.nt;  of  merchant  ve>?eLs  whin  on  a  peaceful  mt.-si  ^n  •  •  • 
A  M.tniarine  in  the  l.i.st  war  tired  without  w.irninR  purely  becaii-=:e 
he  knew  that  a.<  .s^on  a.'^  he  exp'i.^ed  hMn.--eIf  to  give  warning  he 
wou.d  be  sliot  at  by  the  merch.ir.t  ve.s.-,el  •  •  •  To  my  mind, 
the  qiiestlcn  of  d  ^arnnnt;  a  men  hnnt  ves.sel  l.s  the  secret  of  the 
uhoie  thing  •  •  •  If  y^ni  put  a  gun  en  a  merchant  ship  new, 
It  U  to  enable  her  to  violate  the  law.     •      •      • 

^  I  wish  to  repeat  the  last  ."sentence  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  the  American  people: 

•  •  •  If  you  put  a  gun  on  a  merchant  ship  now.  It  .s  to  enable 
her  to  violate  the  la.v 

In  relation  to  the  fact  that  the  Maurctcnia.  the  Aqui- 
tania.  Gcuroic.  the  Carnrrcma.  and  other  ships  were  allowed 
to  pur  into  our  ports  with  tains  mounted  fore  and  aft,  to  be 
u.sed  in  any  way  that  they  might  see  fit  on  the  high  seas.  I  ask 
how  that  cnmports  with  our  prote.-itations  of  neutrality. 

As  the  year  1J15  wore  en.  the  Germans  brought  the  subma- 
rine weapon  into  use.  According  to  international  law.  a  bel- 
ligerent Vf.^.-;el  is  supposed  to  search  and  cither  seize  or  sink 
a  ve;;-el  carrying  contrabaxid  to  an  enemy  after  allowing  the 
crew  and  passengers  to  escape  to  lifeboats.  However,  the 
instructions  to  the  merchant  vessels  were  to  fire  on  the  sub- 
marines on  sight  and  to  ram  them.  The  simple  technical  sit- 
uation was  that  a  shot  from  a  5-inch  gun  could  sink  a  subma- 
rine while  it  was  on  the  surface  or  while  it  was  rising  to  the 
surface  to  go  through  the  foimahties  of  halting  and  searching 
the  merchantman.  The  Germans  knew  that  a  good  m.any  cf 
the  British  ships  were  armed.  They  did  not  necessarily  know 
which  ones.  They  could  never  be  sure.  To  ri.«e  to  the  sur- 
face was  to  risk  their  lives  with  any  ship. 

The  whole  situation  was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  we 
were  allowing  our  American  citizens  to  travel  on  these  Briti.-h 
armed  men-hantmen  just  as  if  they  were  not  m  fact  war- 
ships. Seme  of  those  ships  were  sunk,  as  Senators  will  re- 
memb+^r.  The  Liusi'ania.  which  was  sunk  to  our  horror,  was 
not.  >o  far  as  is  known,  carrying  any  guns  at  all.  It  had  been 
m  the  practice  of  flying  the  American  flag  instead  of  the 
British  flag,  which  arou:^ed  a  certain  amount  of  indignation 
here  but  led  to  no  action,  not  cnly  because  Congress  did  not 
see  and  understand  the  consequences,  but  because  Congress 
was  not  k-  pt  fully  informed  as  to  what  was  going  on.  The 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr,  Bryan,  did  protest  on  February  10, 
1915,  to  the  British  that  their  unauthorized  use  of  our  flag 
and  other  flags  was  going  to  lead  to  attacks  on  our  own  ships 
legitimately  carrying  our  own  flag,    H:s  note  read: 

Tile  Department  has  boon  .sdvised  of  the  dec!ara*ien  ,^f  the  Ger- 
man Admiralty  on  February  4  liidicaMri'j  'hat  the  Bi;ti.<h  Govern- 
ment had  on  Janustry  31  explicitly  auihorizcd  the  use  ol  neutral 


I  a.sk  the  Senate  to  remember  this  statement,  indicating 
that  the  British  Government  had  on  January  31  explicitly 
authorized  the  use  of  neutral  flags,  including  the  American 

flac— 

rn  Briti'^h  merchant  vessels,  presumably  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding 
rer  eniTi;~n  by  German  naval  forces  The  Department's  attention 
ha.s  al.so  been  directed  to  reports  in  the  presd  that  the  captain  of 
the  Lusitama.  acting  upon  orders  or  Information  received  from  tlie 
BrltL-^h  authorities.,  raised  the  American  flag  as  his  vessel  approached 
thf  British  coast  in  order  to  escape  anticipated  attacks  by  German 
submarines. 

Walter  Millis,  in  one  of  the  ablest  reviews  of  the  last  war, 

in  his  Road  to  War  cites  a  trip  of  Colonel  House  about  this 
t.me  on  the  Lusitama: 

The  passengers  were  full  of  the  new  submarine  war;  approaching 
St  Georares  Channel  they  noticed,  v>-lth  minelfd  emotions,  the 
boats  being  uncovered  and  swung  out,  and  then  the  sudden  ap- 
pearan'-e  at  the  Lwitar.'a's  monkey  gaff  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes! 
Col<  nel  House  di.screetly  omitted  to  observe  this  latter  phenomenon 
himself,  but  others  did,  and  there  were  big  stories  about  the 
stratrtrem  in  the  Americr.n  newspapers.  It  was  a  sudden  suggestion 
that  there  might,  after  all,  be  more  complications  In  this  submarine 
affair  than  had  at  first  appeared:  more  than  that,  it  lent  color  to 
the  German  contention  that  they  cculd  not  guarantee  the  safety 
of  neutral  ships  In  the  war  zone  because  the  .Miles  were  misusing 
neutral  flags. 

Our  pro- Ally  prc^s  — 

That  refers  to  the  American  pro- Ally  press — 

proved  equal  even  to  this  situation.  If  the  Lu!>itania  had  been 
compelled  to  misuse  our  flag,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  severely 
cbserved,  the  'one  effect"  should  be  "to  provi  ke  an  immediate 
declaration  against  the  barbarous  policy  which  Germany  proposes 
to  enter  upjn."  At  the  State  Department  they  were  less  biased 
and  mere  logical;  unfortunately,  all  they  saw  m  the  flag  eplscjde 
was  an  opening  for  a  conventionally  adroit  move  in  the  routine 
chf>^s  game  of  diplomacy.  On  February  10  a  stifl  note  was  dis- 
patched to  Germany: 

"If  the  commanders  of  German  vessels  of  war  should  act  upon 
the  pr€sv;mp:ion  that  the  fla?  cf  the  United  States  v.as  not  being 
usfd  in  ttood  faith  and  should  de.;trcy  on  the  high  seas  an  American 
vessel  or  the  lives  cf  .Ameriran  citizens,  it  would  be  di(!lcult  for  the 
Gcvcrnment  of  the  L'luted  S'ates  to  view  the  ;>ct  in  any  other  light 
than  »>  an  indefens.ble  violation  of  neutral  rights." 

Mr.  Millis  continues: 

Thus  (l.itly  and  far  too  hastily — was  the  war-zone  concept 
rejected  To  the  argument  that  the  Germans  had  been  author- 
ized to  adopt  It  by  our  aeciuiesrenre  when  it  was  invented  by  the 
British,  we  replied  upon  the  technically  correct,  if  practically 
irrelevant,  ground  th.tt  we  hadn't  accjuiesred  Were  we  not.  In- 
deed, still  protestin.:;  Briti.-h  illegalities:'  And  In  prove  it  another 
note  w.is  despatched  on  the  same  d.iy  to  Great  Briiain.  energeti- 
cally protesting  the  misuse  of  our  flag.  This  protest  was  ol  course 
to  go  the  way  of  all  our  others:  yet  in  the  German  note  we  h:id 
added  incautiously,  even  recklessly-  that  we  would  hold  Ger- 
m.any  "to  a  strict  accountability  "  It  was  a  phra.se  which  President 
Wil.soii  was  later  to  have  cause  to  regret.     (Millis,  p.  13G.| 

Outwardly  the  British  spokesmen  bent  all  their  energies  to 
denouncing  the  barbarity  of  the  submarine  campan'n.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  i.H-t,  however  it  had  come  as  a  godsend  The  calculations 
of  the  British  .Admiralty  convinced  them  tiv.it  the  Germ.ms  as  yet 
had  too  few  subm.innes  to  make  any  serious  inroads  upon  their 
commerce  if  liiily  the  merchant  ^hips  would  risk  th  •  lUi  vitat)le 
smk.nus  On  the  other  hand,  as  Mr.  Win' ton  Cliurrhill  ha-s  put 
it.  we  were  sure  that  |  the  submarine  war|  would  offend  and 
perhaps  embroil  the  United  States,  and  that  In  any  case  our 
position  for  enforcing  the  blockade  would  be  creatly  strengthened 
We  looked  forward  to  a  .^ensibic  abatement  of  the  pressure  which 
the  American  Government  was  putting  upon  us."  On  this  realis- 
tic appreci.ition  of  the  situation  they  immediately  extended  their 
great  project  to  starve  the  German  civilians  uuo  .submi-stiiun 
tp    137  I  . 

I  w,.^h  particularly  to  call  attention  to  this  la.^t  statement 
by  Mr.  Wins'nn  Churchill,  quoted  by  Mr.  Milli:^,  that  the 
British  rt>ali/tci  the  rr.oie  we  became  entangled  in  thi.^  con- 
troversy between  the  armed  merchantmen  and  the  submarines 
the  greater  was  the  chance  for  our  letting  the  Briti.-h  violate 
international  law  and  blockade  Germany  with  complete  dis- 
recard  of  it.  Th:s  que-tion  of  the  misuse  of  the  American 
flas!  was  not  settled  during  the  last  war  by  the  Congres.s  or 
the  Executive.  I  am  happy  that  today  the  Senate  made  a 
very,  very  slight  ad\ance  in  that  direction. 

As  I  remember,  one  of  the  early  neu'rality  bills  contained 
a  prohibition  that  if  any  bellig-rent  used  our  flag  as  a  means 
of  deceit  the  President  should  forbid  cur  ports  to  all  ve.ssels  of 
that  belligerent.  Per  some  reason  which  I  have  not  been 
able  to  ascertain  that  provision  was  discarded  and  was  never 
passed  by  either  House.    Therefore,  while  we  have  made  a 
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slight  b'^ginning  In  that  direction  today.  I  think  it  Is  a  sub- 
ject wh:ch  should  receive  the  recurrent  and  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendment  has  expired, 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  will  take  some  time  on  the  joint 
resolution.  Mr.  President. 

I  very  earnestly  suggest  that  we  come  back  to  the  question 
and  cite  in  this  connection  the  account  of  a  case  which  was 
referred  to  by  Secretary  Lansing,  who  can  in  no  wise  be 
accused  of  being  anti-British,  and  who  in  his  later  memoirs 
wrote,  as  will  be  remembered,  that: 

The  notes  that  were  sent  |to  Britain  1  were  long  and  exhaustive 
treatises,  which  opened  up  new  subjects  of  discussion  rather  than 
closing  those  in  controversy.  Short  and  emphatic  notes  were  dan- 
pr'ou=  Everything  was  submerged  In  verbosity.  It  was  done  with 
deliberate  purpose  •  •  •.  (Munitions  Committee  Report,  pt.  5, 
p.  23.) 

Tnat  wa.s  the  characterization  by  the  American  Secretary 
of  State  of  his  own  notes  which  he  had  sent  to  Great  Britain. 
Tho  notes  to  England  were  probably  made  long  and  verbose 
in  crdor  that  nothing  should  be  brought  to  a  head,  and  our 
riphts  were  subordinated  to  the  interests  of  the  British  in 
th.''.'-e  matters. 

Secretary  Lansing  said — and  I  think  this  is  a  subject  of 
great  importance: 

You  will  recall  the  case  cf  tiie  Baralong,  where  a  German  sub- 
marine was  bombarding  a  ve.s-sel  from  which  the  crew  had  escaped 
In  boats,  when  a  tramp  stei.mer  approached  flying  the  American 
flap  The  fuhmarlne  remained  on  the  surface  and  awaited  the 
steamer,  v.hich,  on  nearing  the  submarine,  lowered  the  American 
flarr  hoisted  the  Brit.sh  colors,  and.  with  a  gun  mounted  on  the 
stern  (a  defensive  armament,  according  to  our  early  definition), 
opened  fire  and  sank  the  German  ves.sel,  killing  all  the  crew.  The 
British  Government  would  urge  that  this  was  merely  a  ruse  de 
gui  rre  r.nd  entirely  allowable,  and  so  it  would  have  been  under  old 
C(  nditlons  but  under  the  new  conditions  It  presents  a  strong  argu- 
ment 111  favor  cf  submarine  attack  without  warning.  (Munitions 
Committee  Report,  pt,  5,  p.  36.) 

Mr,  President,  the  present  situation  is  ready  for  another 
Barnlonp  case.  We  have  excluded  submarines  from  our  har- 
bor-^, but  we  are  permitting  to  enter  and  leave  our  harbors, 
without  the  treatment  to  which  vessels  of  war  are  subjected, 
armed  merchantmen,  whose  arming  is  the  necessary  and  in- 
evitable concomutant  to  unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  As 
I  have  just  stated,  the  present  situation  is  ready  for  another 
Baralong  case. 

Thore  is  nothing  in  the  proposed  neutrality  law,  as  re- 
drafted and  now  presented  to  Congress,  which  will  take  care 
cf  this  situation.  Unless  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  or  other  Members  who  have  doubtless 
given  thought  to  this  situation,  have  violent  objections,  I  shall 
propose  at  the  proper  time  to  amend  the  joint  resolution  so 
as  to  penalize  the  use  of  the  American  flag  by  foreign  bel- 
ligerents in  the  most  rigorous  way  possible  by  forbidding  the 
use  of  our  ports  to  nations  flying  our  flag  for  deceit. 

I  wish  to  return  to  the  rest  of  the  account  of  the  armed 
belligerent  merchantmen,  and  will  reiJeat  that  American  in- 
tervention in  the  European  war  was  largely  induced  by  the 
attempt  cf  the  administration  at  that  time  to  maintain  not 
only  the  privilege  of  the  British  merchantmen  to  arm,  but  to 
use  their  arms  against  submarines,  while  yet  enjoying  im- 
munity from  submarine  attack  because  the  merchantman  had 
Ami  rican  citizens  among  her  passengers  or  crew.  I  appre- 
ciate full  well  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Senators  who  have 
studied  our  experiences  in  the  World  War  have  done  a  noble 
service  to  the  country  in  bringing  to  the  fore  and  keeping  to 
the  fore  the  idea  that  American  citizens  had  no  right  to  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  country  by  venturing  abroad  on  the 
naval  vessels  of  foreign  belligerents. 

I  believe  we  should  redraft  that  part  of  the  pending  meas- 
ure so  as  to  provide  that  American  citizens  may  travel  on 
American  passenger  vessels  carrying  no  contraband.  I  believe 
that  could  be  done,  provided  it  were  made  indubitably  sure 
that  the  vessels  upon  which  they  were  traveling  neither  were 
armed  nor  were  carrying  contraband,  nor  were  prepared  to 
resist  proper  visit  and  search. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.   Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
would  be  w^illing  to  have  Americans  travel  on  belligerent  mer- 
chantmen if  they  could  be  assured  that  the  vessels  were  not 
armed  and  were  not  carrying  contraband? 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  the  theory  which 
I  have  been  attempting  to  expound  is  that  the  only  justifica- 
tion W'hich  has  ever  been  urged  for  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare  is  that  certain  merchant  vessels  were  not  only  carry- 
ing contraband  but  were  prepared  to  resist  the  right  of  visit 
and  search  guaranteed  belligerent  vessels  under  international 
law.  I  say  that  if  there  could  be  an  understanding  or  assur- 
ance that  the  vessels  which  leave  our  ports  were  not  armed 
and  were  not  in  any  way  prepared  to  resist  visit  and  search, 
there  would  be  no  justification  for  unrestricted  submarine 
warfare;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  even  Hitler  would  risk  such 
a  course.  I  say  that  it  is  the  fundamental  duty  of  the  United 
States  not  to  permit  armed  belligerent  vessels,  under  the 
guise  of  being  merchantmen,  to  enter  or  leave  our  ports  except 
under  the  restrictions  com.uionly  and  ordinarily  apphed  to 
ves.^els  of  war. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  Of  course,  that  was  not  my  question.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  that,  if  it  were  known  that  a  vessel 
was  a  merchant  ship,  if  it  were  known  that  it  was  not  armed, 
and  if  it  were  known  that  it  was  not  carrying  contraband, 
there  would  be  no  excuse  to  sink  it  without  notice.  On  the 
other  hand,  knowing  the  belligerents  as  I  do  from  the  history 
ot  the  last  war,  I  realize  that  we  cannot  know  what  they  are 
going  to  call  contraband.  I  realize  that  we  cannot  know 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  believe  that  a  given  ship  is 
not  armed.  Therefore  I  am  totally  imprepared  unnecessarily 
to  submit  our  citizens  to  the  danger  of  being  killed;  and  I 
think  it  is  entirely  unnecessary  for  them  to  travel  on 
belligerent  vessels. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  entirely  agree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  that  no 
American  citizen  should  be  permitted  to  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  United  States.  I  say  cnly  that  if  the  United  States, 
as  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  were 
to  say,  as  the  Dutch  did  in  the  last  war,  "We  will  not  permit 
a  merchant  vessel  to  enter  or  leave  our  ports  with  arms,  or 
with  guns  mounted  for  the  purpose  of  resisting  the  right 
guaranteed  under  international  law  of  visit  and  search,  or 
possible  seizure  and  sinking,"  the  Germans,  according  to  any 
contention  which  they  ever  made  in  the  last  war  or  in  this 
war,  would  have  no  excuse  for  sinking  without  warning.  If 
the  United  States  should  enforce  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
equitable  common  rule  of  international  law  of  treating  both 
sides  alike,  it  might  be  entirely  possible  in  such  a  situation 
for  vessels  to  sail  across  the  sea  without  the  risk  of  being 
sunk  without  notice. 

During  1915  we  had  committed  ourselves  to  a  course  which 
was  fraught  with  danger  for  us.  Germany  was  being  starved 
by  the  Allied  blockade,  which  did  not  let  food  get  into  Ger- 
many. England  was  suffering  from  a  German  attempt  to 
starve  it  by  sinking  its  ships.  We  went  into  the  middle  of  the 
situation  and,  without  maintaining  whatever  rights  we  had  to 
ship  food  to  Germany,  decided,  in  effect,  that  Germany  had 
no  right  to  starve  England,  although  the  actual  controversy 
was  about  whether  German  submarines  ought  to  expose 
themselves  to  being  sunk  with  one  shot  before  searching  the 
armed  British  vessels.  Once  a  policy — particularly  an  er- 
roneous policy — is  adopted,  it  is  very  difficult  to  change  It, 
even  if  changing  that  policy  might  do  something  toward 
keeping  us  out  of  war.  The  President  himself,  at  a  time 
just  a  little  before  the  sinking  of  the  LiLsitania,  said  that  the 
fact  that  we  had,  during  a  very  short  period  in  August  and 
September,  made  up  our  minds  to  accept  the  British  condi- 
tions about  the  peaceful  conditions  of  their  armed  merchant- 
men precluded  our  saying  we  were  wrong.  In  a  note  to 
Secretary  Lansing,  he  said: 

We  defined  our  position  at  the  outset  and  cannot  alter  It — at 
any  rate  so  far  as  it  aflects  the  past. 

The  American  people  did  not  know  that  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde,  a  very  distinguished  international  lawyer  then  in  the 
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Dr-partment  of  State,  was  protesting  the  exports  of  munitions 
and  arm< 

Aft«T  all  this  had  Rone  on.  and  the  American  honor  had 
been  t:ed  to  the  idia  that  Germany  was  to  be  prevented  from 
sinking  merchantnvn  of  boiliKcrent  nations  and  held  to  strict 
accountability,  the  State  Department  apparently  became 
aware  that  the  policy  had  been  wrong. 

We  find  Colonol  House  making  a  notation  in  his  famous 
diary  on  October  2.  1915,  the  time  he  was  encagint:  with  Lord 
Reading  ii^.  negotiations  concerning  the  $500,000,000  Anglo- 
French  loan  which  was  the  first  result  of  our  changing  cur 
forricn  policy — again  without  con.'^ultlng  Congress — on  the 
matter  of  loans  and  credits.  Congress,  if  it  h.ad  been  in  ses- 
sion and  had  been  correctly  Informed,  instead  of  incorrectly 
Informed,  by  the  State  Department  concerning  the  matter  of 
leans,  might  have  saved  us  from  a  very  heavy  financial 
en'anglement.  Colonel  House  noted  his  conversation,  as 
fellows: 

What  thr  British  Oov-rnrr.Pnt  desire  l.s  that  on  the  one  hand  we 
Rhall  dpm.iiul  of  Germany  tint  i.o  merchantman  shall  bi?  5-unk 
■wuhout  warning,  and,  in  the  other  hand,  that  merchantmen  .';hall. 
as  ui  timrs  tone  by.  have  the  r:gh!  to  arm  I  mentioned  my 
conference  with  Liin-ii.sj;  on  tlus  .suhj-ct,  in  which  Landing  did 
incM^t  of  the  arv^uuii;  holding  that  they  could  net  have  thtir  cake 
and  eat  it.  too.  that  it  wa.s  manife-'.ly  vinjn.st  to  tiie  .'submarine  to 
pive  merchantmen  warnlr.*;  and  then  permit  them  to  hre  upon 
the  submarine  and  .sink  it  wiule  she  was  giving  the  warning. 
(MurutioiLs  Committee  Report,  pt    5.  p.  35  ) 

Pre.sident  Wilson  was  becoming  aware  of  the  matter.  In  a 
letter  to  Colonel  House  on  October  4.  1915.  2  days  after  the 
previous  entry  in  the  Hou.se  diary,  the  President  said; 

I  read  the  letters  from  Plunkitt  and  Balfour  with  the  greatest 
Interest  The  matter  rf  ar:r.ed  inerrhantmen  Is  not  po  simple  as 
Balfour  wculd  make  It  It  l.<  hardly  fair  lo  a.sk  submarine  com- 
nianders  to  give  warnii'.g  by  sunimon.s  if.  when  they  approach  a.s 
near  ns  they  n.ust  for  that  purp.ise  they  are  to  be  fired  upon,  a.s 
B.iifour  would  evidently  h.ave  them  t^red  upon  It  i>  a  question  of 
many  ildes  ai.d  is  gi\:n«  Lansing  and  me  some  perpU  xed  moments 
(Munitions  Committee  Report,  pt.  5,  p    120  ) 

On  October  18  the  Actinc  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Lansing, 
cabled  our  Ambas.<ador  in  England: 

It  ha.s  been  reported  to  the  Dt^partmont  that  Briti.';h  Government 
ha.-»  ordered  British  mcrchar.t  vt^-^sels  to  ,irm  themselves  with  sm.ill- 
cahber  guns  manned  by  trained  gunners,  and  mstrucied  such 
armed  ves.«els  to  ram  and  f>therwi.se  make  uriprovoked  attacks  on 
German  submarine  craft,  .and  that  such  attacks  have  been  m.tde  by 
these  vessels  and  submarines  sunk  as  a  result.  •  •  •  ^Muni- 
tlons  Commitlee  Report,  pt.  5,  p   36  ) 

"What  happened  between  October  and  January  in  this  con- 
nection is  still  shrouded  in  mystery,  but  by  January  2.  1916, 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  the 
danger  on  our  part  of  continuing  to  treat  British  armed  mer- 
chantmen purely  as  commercial  vessels  that  he  addressed 
the  President  formally  on  the  subject  in  a  letter,  of  which 
the  President  said: 

This  seems  to  me  reasonable  and  thoroughly  worth  trying 

In  the  letter  Secretary  Lansing  held  forth  as  follows: 

Three  or  four  days  ago  I  forwarded  to  the  Italian  Amhas.sador 
at  his  request  the  statement  in  regard  to  armed  merthaiu  vessels. 
Vkhich  we  issued  in  September  1914.  I  had  discussed  the  question 
some  4  or  5  weeks  before  with  Mr  B.ircl;iy.  of  the  British 
Embassy,  and  told  him  that,  in  view  of  the  development  of  sub- 
marines as  commerce  destroyers,  which  had  been  tniknown  wb.en 
our  statement  was  Issued  I  felt  that  the  arniini;  of  merchant 
ves.sels  with  any  gun.  of  stifHclent  cahber  to  attack  a  submarine. 
would  make  It  very  ditflcult.  If  not  impossible,  to  insist  that  a 
submarine  should  expose  itself  to  attack  by  commc  to  the  sur- 
face and  hailing  a  vessel  so  armed;  and  that,  while  the  armament 
mik^iit  be  termed  "defensive",  it  was  capable  of  beini^  used  of- 
fensivelv  against  a  submarine  and  so  I  thought  that  a  merchant 
ship  carrying;  a  Run  or  gtins  would  have  to  be  considered  and 
treated  as  a  vessel  of  war  if  It  entered  our  ports. 

Since  we  Issued  the  statement  of  September  1914.  formally.  It 
r.p.pears  to  me  advisable  to  Issue  a  new  statement  setting  forth 
the  new  conditions  resulting  from  the  successful  employment  of 
Bubmarines  in  interrupting  and  destroying  commercial  vessels, 
the  impc^slbility  of  a  submarine's  communicating  with  an  armed 
merch;uit  ship  without  e.xposing  Itself  to  the  gravest  dancer  of 
I'ieinj^  sunk  by  gunfire  because  of  its  weakness  defensively,  the  un- 
rea.sonableness  of  requiring  a  submarine  to  run  the  danger  of  being 
almost  certaiT'.ly  destroyed  by  giving  warning  to  a  vessel  carrying 
an  armament,  and  that,  therefore,  merchant  vessels  should  re- 
train   from    mounting    guns    large   enough    to    sink    a   submarme. 


and    that.    If    they   do.    they   become   vessels   of  war   and    liable   to 
treatment  as  such   by  both  belligerents  and  neutrals. 

The  chief  difficulty  with  the  situatKni  .seems  to  me  to  lie  In 
this:  If  some  merchant  vessels  carry  arms  and  others  do  not,  how 
can  a  submarine  determine  this  f.ict  without  exposuig  iiself  to 
great  risk  cf  be:n?  sunk?  Unless  the  Entente  Allies  positively 
auree  not  to  arm  any  cf  their  merchant  ve.s.sels  and  notily  the 
Ce::tral  Powers  to  that  effect,  is  there  not  stront;  reason  why  a 
subn.anne  should  not  warn  a  vessel  before  launching  an  attack? 
•  •••••« 

Not  only,  therefore,  should  we.  in  my  Juilpment,  rewrite  our 
statement  iis  to  the  stat"s  of  armed  merchant  ve.s.sels  but  show  that 
if  any  \es.se;s  cf  that  class  is  armed,  all  merchant  vessels  are  in 
dankjer  of  sudden  attack  without  warning  As  to  the  luse  of  the 
Ani<'riran  tXas,  on  any  merchant  ship  converted  into  an  armed 
vessel  it  mit;ht  be  well  also  to  make  representations  to  the  British 
Government.     (Mtmltions  Committee  Report,  pt.  5.  pp   36.  37.) 

Here,  thrn.  was  our  Department  of  State  admitting  that  its 
attitude  toward  the  arm^d  mtrehantmen  had  been  wrong, 
and  proposing  to  pull  it.self  cut  of  iLs  difficulties  if  it  could. 
It  will  be  remcml3eied  in  this  connection  that  SL'cretary 
Lansing,  in  his  war  memoirs  pubh.-hed  later,  not  only  ad- 
milted  that  he  had  been  more  pro-British  than  pro-Ameri- 
can throughout  thf  controver.sies  b<'iore  v.e  entered  the  war. 
but  that  he  blamed  the  Allies  bitterly  for  not  accepting  the 
proposal  he  v.-as  then  m.aking. 

It  us  interesting  to  follow  the  line  of  reasoning  in  those 
matters.  When  the  President  and  hi.s  Secrotary  of  Sta'e 
were  convinced  that  the  policy  had  to  be  changed,  thoy  did 
not  make  a  proposal  to  the  world.  Instead,  they  made  it 
only  to  the  Allies,  who,  because  it  had  Ix'cn  made  only  to 
them,  could  then  decline  it  in  all  secrecy. 

On  January  16,  Secretary  Lansing  wrote  thr-  President: 

My  flr-t  inclination  was  to  send  letters  to  the  German  Amb.issa- 
dnr  and  Austrian  Charpe.  but  two  n-asons  prevented:  first.  I  was 
C(  nvmced  that  the  German  and  Austrian  Governments  would 
assent  to  the  propcKal  as  it  only  recimred  them  to  ccnform  to  the 
rules  of  international  l.iw,  while  it  required  their  enemies  to 
modify  a  present  pr.jctice  which  nught  be  con.-trued  into  the 
relinquishment  of  a  legal  right;  and,  second.  If  Germany  and 
Au-tr.a  acceded  promptly  to  the  suggestion,  any  demur  by  Great 
Brit. on.  France  Italy,  cr  Bc'^'ium  would,  if  it  became  known  (as 
it  w(;uld  undoubtedly  through  the  German  or  Austrian  Embassies). 
arouse  adverse  cruiciem  in  the  press  of  this  country  and  e.xcite 
public  resentment  acamst  the  Entente  Powers,  which  appears  to 
be  increasing  from  day  to  d.=iy 

By  adoptmt^  this  method  of  apprcach.  the  proposal  can  be  kept 
.secret  if  It  is  refused  by  the  Entente  Governments  and  if  it  *ls 
con.-idered  inexpedient  to  m.ike  it  public.  (Munitions  Committee 
Report,  pt    5,  p    37  ) 

It  Will  be  noticed  that  in  the  last  paragraph  he  says  if  the 
propo.sal  IS  refused  by  the  Entente  Governments  it  can  be 
kept  secret:  if  it  is  accepted  by  the  other  governments,  it  will 
become  known.  The  obvious  desire  which  stands  cut  m  tins 
language  is  to  force  nothing  on  England  or  Fi-ance,  no  matter 
how  right  or  how  much  in  accord  with  international  law  it 
was. 

The  President  replied: 

This  draft  has  my  entire  approval.  I  hope  that  you  Will  send  it 
to  the  governments  you  have  indicated  to  me;  and  I  most  sin- 
cerely hope  that  they  will  feel  that  we  are  right  In  our  argument 
and  sUK£;-stions  and  will  be  willing  to  cooperate  with  us  in  attain- 
ing the  object  we  have  in  view,  an  object  which  they  must  surely 
wish  to  acnmplish  as  earnestly  as  we  do.  and  which  this  .seem.s. 
In  the  circum-tance.  the  only  feasible  way  of  reaching.  (Munitions 
Committee  Report,  pt.  5,  p    37  i 

After  this  approval  by  the  President,  the  proposal  went  for- 
ward to  the  AUiLS.     It  was  called  a  modus  vivendi — 

•  *  •  a  modus  vivendi  f.r  the  ob.«ervance  of  rules  of  inter- 
national law  and  ijrinciplcs  of  humanity  by  submarines  and  the 
discontinuance  of  armament  of  merchant  ships. 

It  pointed  out  that  the  u.-e  of  the  submarino  iuid  changed 
the  situation  regarding  so-called  defensively  armed  mer- 
chant vessels,  and  that  a  .submarine  could  not  stop  and 
search  a  merchant  vessel  on  the  high  seas  without  exposing 
itseU  to  almost  certain  destruction  by  the  guns  on  board  the 
merchant  vessel. 

It  would  therefore  appear  to  be  a  reasonable  and  reciprocally  Just 
arrant^ement  if  it  could  be  agreed  by  the  opposing  belligerents,  that 
submarines  .should  be  caused  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  in  the  matter  of  stoppms?  and  searchmg  merchr.nt 
vessels,  determinlnc  their  belligerent  nationalitv.  and  removing  the 
crews  and  passengers  to  places  of  safety  before  binluug  the  vessels 
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as  prizes  of  war.  and  that  merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  nationality 
should  be  prohibited  and  prevented  from  carrying  any  armament 
what.-oever      •      •      •. 

I  should  add  that  my  Go%-ernment  is  impressed  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  argument  that  a  merchant  vessel  carrying  an  arma- 
ment of  any  sort,  in  view  of  the  character  of  subniarine  warfare 
and  the  defensive  weakness  cf  undersea  craft,  should  be  held  to  be 
an  auxiliary  cruiser  and  so  treated  by  a  neutral,  as  well  as  by  a 
belli^ertnt  government,  and  Is  seriously  considering  instructing' its 
otlicials  accordingly.     (Munitions  Committee  Report,  pt.  5.  p.  37.) 

The  proposal  was  that  an  enemy  merchant  vessel  should 
not  be  attacked  without  being  ordered  to  stop.  The  vessel 
then  had  to  stop,  and  should  not  be  attacked  unless  it  at- 
tempted to  flee  or  resist.  If  it  was  impossible  to  place  a  prize 
crew  on  board  or  take  it  into  port  it  could  be  sunk,  provided 
tht'  crew  and  passengers  had  been  remo\ed  to  a  place  of 
safety.  In  other  words,  the  proposal  admitted  the  existence 
of  a  submarine  as  a  new  naval  weapon,  and  contended  that 
the— 

Pktcmr  cf  guns  on  merchantmen  at  the  present  day  of  submarine 
warfare  can  be  explained  only  on  the  ground  of  a  purpose  to 
render  merchantmen  suptrior  in  force  to  submarines  and  to  pre- 
vtr.t  warn.ng  and  visit  and  search  by  them.  Any  armament,  there- 
fore, on  a  merchant  vessel  v.Luld  seem  to  have  the  character  cf  an 
offen'-ive  :.rmament.     (Foreign  Relations  Supplement,  1916.  p.  142.) 

The  proposal  was  that — 

Merchant  vessels  of  belligerent  nationality  should  be  prohibited 
and  prevtutcd  from  carrying  any  armament  whatsoever. 

In  turn,  the  submarines  wculd  rise  to  the  surface  and  give 
passengers  and  crew  an  opportimity  to  attain  safety  before 
the  ship  v.as  sunk. 

Of  this  proposal.  Professor  Borchard  says: 

Mr.  Lansing's  proposal  was  the  high  point  of  the  American  efTort 
at  neutnauy.  It  was  sound  and  unassailable,  but  short-lived. 
Had  the  position  bt^n  maintained  It  mi^'lit  have  been  more  dilQ- 
cul*  to  iind  a  gi  od  ground  on  which  to  lure  the  country  Into  war, 
which  hy  that  tune  an  Influential  miucrity  seemed  to  desire. 
(Bijrchard.  p    106.) 

Let  me  give  one  more  quotation  to  indicate  that  the  guid- 
ing cfEriaLs  of  our  foreign  poUcy  at  that  time  realized  every- 
thing tl'.at  was  involved.  It  became  clear,  for  reasons  which  I 
wish  to  go  into  later,  that  th?  British  and  French  did  not 
want  to  have  us  withdraw  frcm  cur  involvement  in  the  con- 
troven-y  between  the  subrr.annes  and  their  armed  merchant- 
men. They  wanted  us  to  stay  right  in  the  middle  of  that 
controversy:  and  the  reception  given  to  the  proposal  for  dis- 
arming the  merchantmen  was  cold. 

On  January  27,  the  Secretary  of  State  WTote  the  President: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  British  Government  expected  us  to 
denoutire  submarine  warfare  as  inhuman  and  to  deny  the  right  to 
use  submarines  in  attacking  commercial  vessels;  and  that  these 
statements  by  Sir  Edward  Grey  evidence  his  great  disappointment 
that  we  liave  failed  to  be  the  instrument  to  save  British  commerce 
from  attack  by  Gt^many. 

•  •••••• 

In  regard  to  the  submarine  matter  I  think  there  Is  nothing  to 
be  done  until  we  have  heard  from  the  Allies  of  Great  Britain 
but  I  presume  m  view  of  thes.^  telegrams  that  they  will  be 
opposed  to  any  arrangement.  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
us  lo  ,'ct  immedr.itely  upon  such  refusal  but  we  should  consider 
whnt  course  we  are  going  to  take  in  regard  to  Americans  traveling 
on  ves.sels  carrying  arms,  which  can  be  used  offensively  against 
eubmar.ncs.  1  doubt  wliether  we  can  insist  that  vessels  so  armed 
can  be  ci.nsidered  other  than  as  auxiliary  cruisers  of  the  respective 
navies  cf  the  Allies.     (Munitions  Committee  Report,  pt.  5,  p.  125  ) 

On  February  2,  he  wired  Colonel  House  in  Paris: 

Call  your  attention  to  confidential  telegram  January  26,  5  p.  m. 
addressed  to  Embuosy.  Puris.  Page  cables  that  Grey  is  seriously 
dlsturbfd  over  proposal,  as  he  claims  It  is  whcUy  in  favcr  of 
Central  Powr^rs  and  apamst  Allies.  Ppgr  fears  that  this  proposal 
will  be  considered  German  victory  and  that  all  our  Influence  with 
Allies  will  be  lu.^t.  I  feel  strongly  that  the  proposal  is  fair  and 
only  h',in..ne  solution  of  submarine  warfare  for  the  future.  If 
merchant  ship--  are  armed  and  guns  used  to  sink  attacking  stib- 
marlnes  as  has  been  done  and  as  merchant  ships  are  now  in- 
structed to  flo  then  it  Is  unreasonable  to  insist  that  submarines 
sh'Uld  take  risk  of  coming  to  surface  to  give  warning.  (Muni- 
tions Committee  Report,  pt.  5,  p.  12G.) 

Some  12  days  later,  Colonel  House  cabled  back  from 
Paris  that  he  hoped  Lansing  would  drop  the  matter  for  a 
while.    His  cable  read: 


There  are  so  many  other  Issues  Involved  In  the  controversy 
concerning  armed  merchantmen  that  I  sincerely  hope  you  will 
leave  it  in  abeyance  until  I  return.  I  cannot  emphasize  too 
strongly  the  Importance  of  this.  (Munitions  Committee  Report, 
pt.  5,  p.  126.) 

As  we  know  now,  and  did  not  know  at  the  time — another 
one  of  the  secrets  of  olu  secret  diplomacy — Colonel  House  was 
engaged  in  arranging  a  House-Grey  agreement  which  planned 
to  take  us  into  war  on  the  side  of  England  in  case  Germany 
refused  to  accede  to  all  the  peace  terms  which  were  agreeable 
to  England. 

In  his  war  memoirs,  Lansing  was  later  to  write: 

As  I  review  the  record  of  submarine  warfare  subsequent  to  March 
1.  1916.  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  the  decislcn  of  the 
Allied  governments  to  decline  to  enter  into  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment was  unwise  from  the  humanitarian  point  of  view  and  resulted 
In  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of  lives  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  spared.  It  seemed  to  me  at  the  time  that  they  lost  a  great 
opportunity,  because.  If  the  Germans  performed  their  part  cf  the 
modus,  the  lives  of  crews  and  passengers  on  commercial  vessels 
of  the  Allies  and  neutrals  would  not  have  been  In  constant  danger 
from  surprise  attacks  by  submarines.  •  •  •  However,  with  a 
short-Elghiedness  winch  it  is  hard  to  comprehend,  and  with  a  8tub- 
bcrnness  In  insisting  en  legal  rights  which  were  In  their  exercise 
open  to  possible  que.stion  in  view  of  the  new  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed, the  Erltifh  rejected  the  modus  vivendi  proposed  by  this 
Government,  and  the  atte.npt  to  lessen  the  certainty  of  future 
horrors  failed.  The  British  Government.  In  refusing  to  consider  any 
deviation  from  the  strict  letter  of  the  law  even  by  agreement,  was 
not  only  blind  to  the  strategic  advantage  to  be  gained  but  was 
utterly  inccnoistent  m  its  own  practice,  for  the  British  naval  au- 
thorities had  vi  >lated  mere  rules  of  international  law  than  the 
Germans,  though  their  violations  were  not  attended  by  .such  drer.d- 
ful  results.  For  a  year  and  a  half  we  had  made  protest  after  protest 
to  London  because  of  the  Illegal  practices  of  the  British  authorities 
In  their  treatment  of  American  ccmmerce  and  in  their  disregard 
cf  American  n::hts  on  the  high  seas,  and  these  controversies  were 
In  progress  at  the  very  time  that,  the  proposal  of  the  United  States 
In  regard  to  submarine  warfare  was  rejected.  (Munitions  Commit- 
tee Report,  pt.  5,  p.  39). 

It  will  be  noticed  that  he  speaks  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  British  in  refusing  to  disarm  their  merchantmen,  and 
says  they  were  thereby  guilty  of  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds 
of  lives.  I  think  he  misunderstood  the  interest  of  the  Brit- 
Lsh  in  continuing  that  controversy. 

As  I  have  said,  the  reception  in  the  Allied  countries  was 
cold.  It  seemed  to  the  President  and  to  Lansing  a  way  of 
saving  all  the  sinkings  and  drownings  and  of  ending  the 
submarine  controversy;  but  Sir  Edward  Grey  spoke  of  it,  as 
our  Ambassador  in  England  reported,  "as  one  speaks  of  a 
great  calamity."  Interestingly  enough,  although  it  is  some- 
what aside  from  my  subject,  in  the  same  cable  in  which 
our  Ambassador  tells  us  how  the  British  Government  re- 
garded this  as  a  gi'eat  calamity,  the  American  Am.bassador 
reports  that — 

•  •  •  Engendered  bitterness  against  us  will  be  intense  in 
the  Allied  countries  and  such  Influence  as  we  might  have  had 
with  the  Allied  Governments  will  be  lost.  •  •  •  It  has  been 
rumored  here  in  well-informed  circles  for  several  weeks,  and  I 
believe  It  Is  true,  that  the  British  Government  have  been  con- 
structing extra  munitions  works  In  England  and  Canada  which 
can  on  short  notice  be  manned  and  used  to  make  as  many  muni- 
tions as  the  United  States  now  supplies.  •  •  •  If  necessary, 
orders  placed  in  the -United  States  could  now  be  stopped  within 
a  month  without  diminishing  the  total  supply.  If  no  merchant- 
man may  carry  a  defensive  gun  into  an  American  port,  this  change 
may  precipitate  a  cutting  off  of  American  orders,  not  from  any 
wish  to  cut  them  off,  but  from  fear  that  other  embarrassing  acts 
by  us  may  follow. — Page.  (Foreign  Ptelations  Supplement,  1916. 
pp.  151,  152.) 

Incidentally,  can  anyone  in  the  Senate  read  that  language 
without  understanding  that  pressure  was  being  brought  to 
bear  upon  us  to  hold  in  abeyance  a  fair  and  just  settle- 
ment of  the  submarine  controversy  in  order  that  our  muni- 
tions factories  might  be  protected  in  orders  they  had.  and 
that  orders  would  not  be  taken  away  and  given  to  Canada? 
Does  that  not  sound  like  1939  instead  of  1916?  For  today 
the  idea  that  munitions  factories  in  Canada  instead  of  muni- 
tions factories  here  will  get  work  is  something  that  worries 
many,  many  persons;  and  I  personally  have  no  doubt  it  is 
one  of  the  causes  for  the  repeal  movement  in  relation  to  the 
arms  embargo. 
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Tht'  rfrr.amder  of  thf  story  is  rhcri,  hiiifv.  and  bloody. 
Tlie  day  after  Pages  warmnz.  Secretary  Lansing  heard 
that  British  arm>vd  mfrcliantmcn  had  vclunianly  opfned 
fire  en  .-ubrr.annc:i  m  the  Mrditorraman  and  prcbiibly  sunk 
Ihrrn.  emphasizing  the  coirectnt-ss  of  his  new-found  belief 
that  the  armed  merchan'.man  with  puns  could  be  cffin.-ive 
as  well  as  defensive.  The  Briti.-h  as  well  as  the  French 
turntd  down  the  prcpo.-al  to  solve  the  submarine  contro- 
versy. Further  American  lives  were  lost.  The  Germans. 
uiMbl*"'  to  secure  from  u.s  recopnition  of  the  simple  truth 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  President  admitted  in 
private,  began  their  unrestricted  submiarine  warfare  in  early 
1917  The  one  sane  idea  of  disarming  all  the  merchantmen 
V..L-  spurlcs  versenkt.  We  went  back  to  otu-  oripinal  admit- 
tedly incorrect  position,  and  we  had  to  maintain  that  sub- 
miinne.s  had  no  ripht  to  attack  armed  merchantm-m  with- 
out warning,  and  when  the  Germans  decided  to  so  ahead  and 
smk  them  we  were  horrified,  and  got  into  the  war  without 
either  Congress  or  the  American  people  really  knowing  that 
the  leaders  of  our  ftireign  policy  were  fighting  for  a  position 
they  knew  was  a  blunder. 

Section  11  gives  the  President  the  same  free-and-easy, 
take-it-or-leave-it  power  he  had  in  the  World  War  to  keep 
armed  merchantmen  out  of  our  ports  or  not,  exactly  as  he 
willed.  The  presence  of  these  armed  ships  in  New  York 
Harbor  today  and  m  the  recent  past  means  that  we  are  re- 
peating the  blunder  of  last  time.  Only  action  by  Congress 
will  prevent  a  repetition  of  what  happened  last  time. 

Alongside  of  that  hidden  danger  in  the  joint  resolution  is 
the  proviMon  preventing  the  arming  of  American  merchant 
vessels.  I  am  for  that.  I  want  no  incidents  or  fortuitous 
accidents  to  get  this  country  into  war.  But  is  it  not  ridiculous 
for  us  to  see  the  danger  when  our  own  ships,  which  will 
not  be  in  the  war  zone,  are  involved,  and  not  see  the  danger 
when  we  allow  the  naval  auxiliaries  of  belligerent  nations  all 
the  rights  and  freedom  and  protection  of  our  ports  as  if 
they  were,  in  fact,  peaceful  merchantmen? 

Mr  President,  I  repeat  that  it  seems  to  me  the  subjects 
of  armed  merchantmen  and  submarine  warfare  cannot  be 
dissociated,  and  that  they  should  be  treated  on  the  same 
basis  and  m  the  same  category. 

I  will  ask  the  Senator  from  Nevada  whether  or  not  he 
has  ever  had  occasion  to  examine  this  subject.  The  other 
day  I  received  a  letter  frcm  a  man  whom  I  do  not  know, 
who  told  me  that  he  had  been  closely  associated  in  a  business 
and  per>onal  way  with  Simon  Lake,  the  inventor  of  the 
submarine. 

He  told  me  that  Lake  had  been  the  adviser  of  the  German 
Government  at  the  time  the  DcutschlaJid.  the  great  German 
super>ubniarine  which  was  not  armed,  came  over  here  dur- 
ing the  World  War;  and  he  stated  that  there  is  nothing 
whatever  m  the  present  law  which  would  prohibit  the  con- 
struction in  this  country,  by  the  Germans  or  by  anybody 
else,  of  large  supersubmarine  merchant  vessels  which  might 
be  loaded  with  oil  or  any  other  valuable  war  commodity, 
title  might  be  taken  by  the  foreign  belligerent  in  this  country 
on  the  date  of  the  launching  and  the  loading,  and  the  vessels 
might  go  out  to  sea. 

I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  that  is  true.  I  have  not  had 
the  opportunity  of  exam.inmg  the  law  with  reference  to  that 
question.  I  am  certain  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  commit- 
tee or  of  the  Senate  to  permit  any  such  practice.  I  am  sim- 
ply suggesting  that  this  whole  question  of  submarines  and 
armed  merchantmen  is  one  which  ought  necessarily  be  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  and  that  If  we  have  regard  for  neutrality 
and  Impartiality  and  the  peace  of  the  world  it  should  be  to 
our  interest  to  treat  them  alike. 

Mr  PT»'sident.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr  RADCLIPFE.  Mr.  President,  in  the  dij^cussinns  which 
have  taken  place  In  the  Stnate.  In  the  pre«.H,  cv^r  the  radio. 
and  in  public  addresses,  many  of  the  specific  phases  of  the 
p«-ndinK  neutrahty  and  embargo  legislation  have  been  so 
freely  and  fully  argued  that  there  is  little  need  for  lestate- 
ment.  It  is  obvious  that  our  people  are  so  much  opposed  to 
war  that  they  will  do  everything  coniibtent  with  national 


honor  and  safety  to  avoid  it.    I  hone  and  fuin'.y  believe  we 
shall  be  successful  in  keeping  at  peace. 

I  can  recall  no  discussion  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in 
which  there  has  been  such  general  accord  as  to  the  general 
objective  which  is  desired.  Differences  of  opinion  have 
hingt'd  alnv'st  entirely  upon  the  selection  of  ruutes  to  take  to 
reach  the  goal  sought  by  nearly  all  of  u.s. 

I  am  going  to  avoid  the  temptation  to  discuss  with  any 
degree  of  particularity  any  of  the  many  phases  of  the  ques- 
tions of  neutrality  and  embargo  wh.ch  are  now  bolore  the 
Senate  for  consideraticn.  Frequently  it  is  stated  that  our 
present  problems  as  to  neutrality  are  very  simple,  revoking 
around  one  or  two  points.  Such  statements  are  not  true, 
for  these  questions  are  unusually  complicated  m  character. 

It  L>  fortunate  that  the  American  people  have  attempted  to 
study  this  matter  of  neutrality  in  a  thoughtful,  dispassion- 
ate frame  of  mind,  u.^ually  without  idle  or  mischievous  re- 
course to  charges  of  improper  motives  or  influences.  Wc  have 
before  us  today  for  considrration  and  decision  some  questmns 
as  important  as  any  that  have  ever  ccnfrcnted  our  country. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact  that  our  people  are  trying 
thoughtfully  and  conscientiously  to  solve  these  problems 
honestly  and  wisely. 

I  do  not  recall  any  o'her  discussion  in  the  Senate  in  which 
there  has  been  so  much  indulgence  in  prophecy.  I  reali/e 
that  m  considering  any  matter  of  proposed  legislation  we 
naturally  forecast  what  we  think  the  effects  will  be.  As  a 
rule,  however,  we  consider  the  various  successive  steps  which 
we  think  will  follow  if  the  sug'.tested  legislation  is  passed.  But 
in  discussing  the  pending  legislation  on  ntutrality  and  em- 
bargo, intermediate  steps  have  been  largely  disregarded  and 
general  results  have  been  freely  predicted  with  little  reference 
to  the  routes  to  be  taken  or  the  variovLs  stages  on  those  routes. 

Let  me  be  specific.  Auain  and  again  the  siattment  has 
been  made  that  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  it  will  be  tanta- 
mount to  some  form  of  participation  by  us  as  a  bellmerent 
and  will  be  in  some  manner  eiulvalent  to  an  act  of  wur,  or 
at  least  that  repeal  would  bt>  liktiy  to  lead  to  w.ir.  Likewise, 
we  are  told  by  some  of  tho.-^'  holding  diveigcnt  views,  that  if 
we  do  not  pass  the  legislation  our  policy  may  carry  us  into 
war. 

How  can  such  general  conclusions  in  either  case  be  war- 
ranted? Is  it  -sufficient  to  say  that  if  wc  repeal  the  present 
act  we  are  taking  a  step  toward  war  unless  we  d' fine  with 
particularity  certain  definite  results  which  we  think  would 
naturally  and  nece.-sarily  follow  otir  legislative  action?  Can 
we  say  with  conviction  that  if  we  pa.'^.s  this  joint  resolution 
we  are  making  a  move  in  the  direction  from  war  unltss  we 
clearly  explain  hov;  we  reach  such  a  conclusion?  The  Amt  r- 
ican  people  want  to  know  specific  reasons  for  prognostications 
and  prophecies. 

Discussions  on  neutrali^v  have  covered  an  unusually  wide 
range.  As  to  some  aspects  there  has  been  apparently  a  set- 
tling of  public  opinion. 

For  instance,  if  we  sell  to  belligerents  we  shall  apply  the 
doctrine  of  cash  and  carry.  This  means,  of  course,  that  the 
articles  will  not  be  purchased  on  credit  or  transported  in  our 
own  ships  after  such  purchases  from  us.  On  the  contrary,  the 
belligerents  must  pay  cash  for  articles  bought  from  us.  nuist 
take  title  to  them,  and  must  carry  them  away  in  their  own 
vessels. 

Although  the  United  States  has  always  stood  for  the  doc- 
trine of  freedom  of  the  seas  under  principles  and  u.sages  of 
International  law,  we  favor  certain  .self-impo.'-ed  restric- 
tions upon  our  commerce.  These  restrictions  will  tend  to 
keep  our  ships  and  citizens  out  of  danger  zones.  Determi- 
nation as  to  what  i.s  a  quit-'  obvious  danger  zone  is  necessarily 
a  difficult  and  p«^rhaps  a  vary'ing  on*',  but  with  that  purpc.se 
in  mind  we  shall  attempt  to  limit,  in  the  hght  of  reu.^on,  our 
maritime  npf-rations. 

We  have  quite  diflnitely  decided  that  we  .'•hall  not  be  influ- 
enced by  suggestions  that  our  factories  or  industrial  plants 
may  be  blown  up.  or  by  any  o'her  threats  of  .sabotage.  We 
shall  not  adm.lt  that  we  cannot  and  will  not  maintain  order 
j  in  our  own  country. 
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Attempts  to  determine  whether  certain  kinds  of  war  mate- 
rials arc  to  be  used  for  offensive  warfare,  and  certain  other 
kinds  for  d(  fenslve  activities,  are  not  regarded  as  sound. 
Modern  warfare,  because  of  its  never-ending  complexities, 
knows  no  such  basic  distinctions,  except  in  a  degree  which 
is  really  negligible. 

If  we  sell  anything  whatever  to  a  neutral,  must  we  reckon 
upon  the  possibility  that  the  articles  may.  through  trans- 
shipment, reach  a  belligerent? 

The  attempt?  in  the  present  law,  however  idealistic  they 
may  t>e,  to  determine  what  and  to  whom  we  as  a  neutral 
may  sell  are  not  workable,  may  easily  lead  to  confu.sion  and 
friction,  and  are  dangerous.  We  shall,  however,  impose  re- 
strictions upon  transportation  by  us. 

We  reali/e  that  for  many  years  the  constant  tendency 
hns  been  toward  lessening  the  distinctions,  in  fact  if  not  in 
theory  between  contraband  and  noncontiaband  of  war. 
Modem  warfare  today  disputes  m.ore  and  more  the  applica- 
tion of  such  distinctions  because  of  the  obvious  fact  that 
war  as  it  is  now  conducted  preempts  the  products  as  well 
a:  nearly  all  the  energies  and  activities  of  the  people  of  a 
belligerent.  Little  is  made,  produced,  or  used  by  a  belliger- 
ent which  may  not  serve  the  purposes  of  war.  A  belligerent 
may  have  facilities  for  fabricating  instruments  of  war.  but 
It  cannot  create,  except  to  a  limited  extent,  raw  material.-:,. 
Oil  and  steel  and  many  other  raw  materials  are  just  as 
much  needed  for  warfare  as  are  ammiUnition  or  the  fabri- 
cated instruments  of  war.  We  must  regard  the  constant 
changes  in  viewpoint  as  to  what  really  is  contraband  of  war. 

The  determination  as  to  whether  or  not  neutrals  sell  to 
belligerents  is  legalistic  and  not  factual.  In  other  words, 
th''  test  is  whether  the  neutral  is  willing  to  sell  to  all 
belligerents,  and  not  whether  all  belligerents  try  to  buy  and 
succeed  in  buying  frcm  it. 

For  instance,  the  United  States  and  Hungary,  as  neutrals, 
may  be  willing  to  sell  to  all  belligarents.  Circumstances  may 
be  such  at  this  time,  at  least,  that  England  can  succeed 
in  buying  from  the  United  States,  but  Germany  cannot. 
On  the  other  hand,  Germany  may  be  able  to  buy  today 
from  Hungary,  while  it  may  be  that  England  cannot. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  objections  raised  against  the 
pending  joint  resolution  is  that  "the  United  States  should 
not  alter  the  rules  while  the  game  is  in  progress;"  that  is 
to  say,  that  while  we  are  neutral  we  should  not  change 
the  character  of  our  dealings  with  belligerents.  Such  a 
statement  assumes  that  in  accordance  with  international 
law  or  usages,  it  is  definitely  settled  that  neutrals  have  not 
made  and  do  not  make  such  changes.  Facts  do  not  bear 
out  any  such  statement.  It  has  frequently  happened  that 
neutrals  liave  changed  their  methods  of  dealing  with  bel- 
ligerents. As  a  m.attcr  of  fact,  in  1915  Germany  asked  that 
we  place  an  embargo  UF>on  certain  kinds  of  sales  to  England 
and  France.  That  is.  she  asked  that  we  change  the  method 
cf  our  dealings  with  certain  belligerents  wliile  war  was 
actually  being  waged. 

There  is  no  definite,  clearly-deflned  policy,  generally  ac- 
cepted by  international  law  or  custom,  which  unequivocally 
prevents  any  change  in  such  dealings.  Those  who  enunciate 
the  doctrine  that  a  neutral  must  not  change  the  character 
of  Its  dealings  with  belligerents  have  always  recognized  that 
there  are  certain  definite  exceptions  to  the  rule.  One  of 
them  is  that  a  neutral  Is  fully  Justified  in  changing  its  policy 
toward  a  belligerent  providing  the  safety  or  welfare  of  the 
neutral  requires  such  a  change.  To  quote  from  the  Hague 
Convention  No.  13  of  1907: 

Seeing  that,  In  thla  category  of  Ideas,  these  rtileii  should  cot.  In 
principle,  be  altered.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  by  a  neutral  power, 
exo^pt  In  a  caite  wher«  experience  has  shown  the  neceMlty  (or  fucta 
change  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of  that  power. 

This  means,  of  course,  that  no  neutral  should  be  expected 
to  continue  any  special  type  of  neutrality  if  thereby  its  safety 
or  welfare  is  Impaired  or  Jeopardized. 

Tlie  question  also  arises  as  to  who  is  to  decide  such  a  ques- 
tion, and  when.  Quick  decision  Is  needed,  and  there  Is  no 
court  or  tribimal  which  has  Jiu-isdiction.    It  is,  therefore, 


generally  accepted  that  the  neutral  must  decide  for  Itself 
whether  its  safety  or  welfare  or  rights  are  affected,  and  this 
is  exactly  what  we  must  bear  in  mind  at  this  time. 

There  are  so  many  conflicting  theories  and  viewpoints,  and 
even  precedents,  as  to  whether  neutrals  should  or  should 
not  change  their  dealings  with  belligerents,  that  those  who 
oppose  the  policy  of  the  United  States  repealing  the  embargo 
at  this  time  must  admit  that  at  least  the  question  as  to  the 
right  of  neutrals  to  change  during  the  course  of  a  war  is  an 
unsettled  one. 

Are  the  safety,  welfare,  or  rights  of  the  United  States  In 
any  sen.se  involved  in  the  present  situation?  If  so,  is  that 
jeopardy  an  immediate  or  merely  a  remote  one?  Is  it 
definite,  or  is  it  contingent? 

These  questions  should  be  answered  in  the  light  of  history. 
Attention  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  from  time  Im- 
memorial neutrals  have  sold  to  belligerents.  Experience  so 
far  has  seemed  clearly  to  justify  this  policy,  since  it  has  been 
the  general  custom. 

When,  a  few  years  ago.  we  passed  the  Embargo  Act,  we  did 
so  in  the  hope  that  good  would  be  accomplished  by  a  policy 
which  was  practically  a  new  one,  and  that  some  obstacles 
would  be  thrown  in  the  pathway  of  war.  Can  we  feel  satis- 
fied today  that  such  an  opinion  is  sound?  Are  we  ready  to- 
day to  stand  definitely  on  the  program  that  we  as  a  neutral 
should  not  sell  to  any  of  the  belligerent  nations  while  war  is 
in  progress?  This,  of  course,  involves  the  point  that  if  we 
refuse  to  sell  to  belligerents,  then  should  we  at  some  time  be- 
come involved  in  a  war,  we  could  not  expect  any  neutrals  to 
sell  to  us.  Are  we  ready  to  accept  such  a  doctrine  as  being 
wise  and  prudent? 

Suppose  the  United  States  should  be  unjustly  attacked. 
We.  of  course,  would  either  have  to  submit  ignominiously  or 
fight,  and,  of  course,  we  would  not  submit.  But  would  we  be 
prepared  to  fight?  I  know  we  are  frequently  told  that  two 
great  oceans  intervene  between  us  and  Europe  and  Asia.  We 
are  informed  that  these  oceans  are  so  formidable  as  barriers 
that  a  relatively  slight  degree  of  preparedness  on  our  part 
i.3  sufficient  for  our  protection.  Mr.  President,  are  you  satis- 
fied with  that  assurance?  If  so,  what  significance  do  you 
attach  to  the  fact  that  a  few  days  ago  a  large  battleship  of 
the  British  Na\'y.  beheved  to  be  fully  protected,  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  submarine?  In  our  assumption  that  we  needed 
a  strong  Navy  we  have  thought  that  our  battleships  would 
be  safe  from  submarines.  In  the  light  of  the  destruction  of 
the  Royal  Oak,  are  we  not  obliged  to  give  some  consideration 
to  the  question  whether  or  not  our  reliance  upon  our  battle- 
ships is  as  well-grounded  as  it  once  was? 

Each  year  brings  astonishing  developments  in  the  air- 
plane. Who  believes  that  the  limit  of  the  effectiveness  of 
the  airplane  has  been  reached?  The  airplane  today  has 
ranging  powers  and  facilities  for  fighting  which  are  vastly 
in  excess  of  those  of  a  few  years  ago. 

Tlie  submarine  is  making  great  strides  in  effectiveness. 
Do  not  Senators  believe  that  the  airplane  and  the  submarine 
have  lessened  to  a  considerable  extent  the  bulwark  to  our 
safety  afforded  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  Oceans? 

Any  effort  of  a  militant  power  to  attack  the  United  States 
is  often  visualized  as  beginning  with  an  attempt  of  such 
foreign  powers  to  overcome  our  Navy  and  to  land  troops  on 
American  soil.  That  procedure  might  result,  but  develop- 
ments of  the  last  few  years  have  suggested  that  other  meth- 
ods are  often  followed.  Attempts  from  outside  of  America 
to  create  internal  dissension,  efforts  to  penetrate  so  deeply 
by  trade  that  political  domination  or  control  results,  are 
certainly  not  imknown  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  aa 
elsewhere. 

The  feeling  of  cooperation  between  our  cotintry  and  the 
other  republics  of  North  and  South  America  is  so  close  that 
It  Is  the  general  opinion  that  these  republics  would  stand 
together  if  attacks  were  made  upon  them  by  nations  of 
Europe  or  Asia.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  has  been  happily 
broadened  Into  a  friendly  spirit  of  cooperation  among  the 
republics  of  the  Americas,  and  a  dctcrm.lnatlon  to  stand 
together  for  mutual  protection  against  aggresiion  from  the 
Eastern  Hemisphere. 
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Panama    \vili    nl'.v:n"^    require    close   protection.     Any    at- 
tempt   to  attack   tJv  Unit^-d  States   mi^ht   be   precedtd   by 
effort.s  to  secure  tontrciling  influence,  oi  possibly  ev?n  to  get 
foothold.s  m  some  of  the  adjacen'    i.'-Iando  of  the  ocean,  or 
upon  some  parts  of  the  mainland  of  the  Western  Hemi.sphere. 
I  am  sure  v.e  all  f <  el  that  such  attacks  upon  the  Ameri- 
cas will  not  take  place,  bur  can  we  have  such  a  degree  of 
confld.^nce  that  we  can  assume  that  we  can  entirely  disre- 
gard the  pc-sibihties  of  such  acrsre.^-sion  apain:-t  the  Western 
Hem  5ph<  rf']'     I  v.i.sh  I  could  think  so  wuh  a  complete  feel- 
ing of  assurance.     I  wish  I  could  believe  that  the  po.ssibilities 
of  such  aperession  can  be  entirely  and  completely  di.^  regarded. 
Should  seme  nation  or  nations  of  thf  world  decide  to  make 
an  attack  upon  the  United  States,  whether  it  began  with  an 
op<  n  firntal  movtment  cr  whether  there  were  preliminary 
efTcrts    of    pt-netration    to    pain    footholds    in    the    Western 
Hi'mi.^-phtrt'.  we  mast  reckon  then  upon  our  ability  to  defend 
our.selves.  and  that   plan  of  defense  must  a.ssume  that  the 
prut.cticn  afforded  by  the  oceans,  great  as  i'-  is.  has  been 
ks.sened    materially   m   effectiveness    by    the   submarine,   the 
airp'.ane.  and  other  new  or  improved  instruments  of  warfare. 

Wtiat  I  want  to  empha.Mze  is  that  we  cannot  at  this  time 
kr-ow  .r.nclusively  what  would  have  to  be  the  character  of 
our  defen.se.  or  what  kinds  or  degree  of  preparedness  would 
be  neces.-ary  for  us  before  we  could  offer  effectual  resistance. 
Methods  of  warfare  continue  to  change  rapidly.  Some  of  the 
nations  of  the  earth  today  are.  and  have  been  for  many 
years,  highly  militant,  and  the  energies  of  their  governments 
have  been  concentrated  primarily  upon  preparedness  for 
war.  Some  of  these  nat!ons  have  been  geared  up  to  a  sta- 
tus of  preparednes.s  which  we  cann.ot  visualize  in  this  coun- 
try. Are  we  ready  to  follow  their  example?  Are  we  pre- 
pared to  concentrate  the  energies  of  our  Government  and 
ceuntry  on  preparations  for  war?  Are  we  ready  to  adopt 
universal  niilitary  service  should  it  seem  that  this  method  is 
essential  if  we  are  to  compete  in  a  frenzied  race  for  pre- 
paredne.ss? 

We  must  al.so  know  that  such  plans  for  preparedness  as 
carried  out  today  cannot  be  con.•^ummated  quickly.  Th^'y 
require  years  of  preparation  and  de'-elopment,  especially  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  warfare  today  has  become  so  hishly 
mechanized.  Should  ho.^tile  forces  attempt  to  attack  U3 
today,  and  should  we  feel  it  necessary  to  put  ourselves  on  a 
war  Icoting  similar  to  that  of  some  of  the  other  nations  of 
the  world,  all  our  intentions  and  all  our  energies  would  be 
inadequate  to  accomplish  quickly  the  results  desired.  Time 
would  be  e.-sential.  This  point  is  so  obvious  that  I  will  not 
dwell  upon  if. 

If  we  are  not  going  on  a  militaristic  basis — and  very  few 
people  in  this  country  would  have  us  do  so:  if  we  are  not 
goint;  to  increase  tremendously  and  fundamentally  our  prep- 
arations for  warfare,  then  we  must  reckon  upon  the  fact 
that  we  may  come  m  conflict  with  entirely  militaristic 
nations.  We  must  fact>  the  possibility  that  our  country,  like 
many  other  nations  which  have  become  involved  in  warfare 
suddenly,  would  have  to  supplement  its  facilities  for  provid- 
ing war  equipment.  Our  covin* ry  as  a  tx-Uicerent  would  have 
to  purchase  war  materials  from  other  nations  under  such 
circumstances. 

If  we.  by  our  action  in  regard  to  the  pending  neutrality 
legislation,  tend  to  emph.asize  and  to  crystallize  into  prac- 
tice the  doctrine  that  neutrals  should  not  sell  to  belliger- 
ents, can  we  be  sure  that  the  .same  prohibition  would  not  be 
enforced  against  us  whenever  we  wanted  to  purchase?  If 
we  by  our  legislation  and  by  our  activities  attempt  to  change 
the  ace-Ionc  practice  of  b(Mligerents  buying  from  neutrals, 
and  sliould  it  be  our  misfortune  som.e  day  to  become  a  bel- 
ligerent, we  might  have  to  face  the  doctrine  which  we  are 
now  urged  to  retain  in  our  legislation. 

It  is  not  sufficient  to  say  that  such  a  danger  is  very  remote 
because  we  will  m  ver  >tart  an  ofTen-^ive  war.  I  believe  that 
we  will  not  again  go  to  war.  but  can  we  be  sure  we  will  not, 
especially  so  Inn.:  as  certain  doctrines  of  military  might  are 
so  highly  regarded  and  so  freely  invoked  in  the  world? 

However  slight  may  be  chances  of  our  having  to  fight  a 
defensive  war.  I  am  not  willing  to  disregard  them  as  being 


nonexistent.  This  country  sliould  not  assume  that  it  is  im- 
mune from  attack.  Several  other  nations  in  the  world  which 
thought  they  were  immune  have  recently  either  pa.-sed  out  of 
cxi.stf  nee.  or  at  this  time  are  fighting  for  their  lives.  No 
valid  reasons  have  been  or  can  be  assigned  for  depriving 
Poland.  Czechoslovakia,  and  each  one  of  the  belligerent  coun- 
tr.es  of  the  .-tatus  of  independent  nations. 

It  is  easier  for  us  to  keep  at  peace  with  c  ur  neighbors  than 
it  is  for  some  of  the  othf  r  nations  of  the  world.  Our  boundary 
lines  have  not  for  cntunci.  ^.eparated  nations  who  ha'.e  met 


each  other  again  and  again  on  the  field  of  battit 


We  do 
not  share  in  the  feuds,  animosities,  or  rivalries  which  cen- 
turies have  developed  in  various  quarters  of  the  globe.  We 
have  no  haras-ing  questions  of  minorities.  We  are  all  Ameri- 
cans, and  the  people  of  this  country  desire  to  live  under  no 
other  flag  than  our  own.  nor  de  we  desire  to  add  to  our 
domains  any  of  the  lands  of  any  oth-  r  country  on  earth.  But 
efforts  on  the  part  of  various  nations  of  the  world  to  obtain 
f  jothold.?  on  this  continent  are  certainly  not  tmknown.  Have 
they  occurred  for  th-  last  lime?    No  one  knows. 

All  of  this  lead.-  to  t!ie  question  that,  however  unlikely  it 
may  be  that  we  will  be  called  upon  to  fight  a  defensivt>  war, 
and  no  matter  v.-hat  protection  may  be  atlorded  to  us  by  the 
Atlantic  and  Pe.citic  Oceans,  we.  as  a  reasonably  prudent 
nation,  cannot  a.-i-^ume  that  some  such  risk  does  not  exist  and 
will  never  confront  us. 

Everyone  of  us  believes  we  should  make  some  preparations 
for  war.  I  have  voted  for  large  appropriations  for  such  pur- 
pose, and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  much  as  I  regret  that 
such  expenditures  are  necessary,  when  we  have  urgent  needs 
of  education,  health  protection,  and  other  vital  matters 
which  deserve  our  full  attention  and  support.  We  all  j  'in 
fervently  in  the  hop*-  that  a  better  sense  of  proportion  as  to 
relative  expenditures  will  aii.'-e  soon  in  the  world. 

In  short.  I  am  not  willing  to  subi>cribe  to  a  doctrin«>  which 
would  either  require  us  to  compete  with  other  militaristic 
natons  in  the  world  in  a  frenzied  ru.-h  toward  extreme  pre- 
paredness, or  to  take  steps  which  might  deprive  us  of  the 
ciustomary  facilities  which  belligerents  have  had  for  ages  of 
buying  from  neutrals  in  time  of  war. 

Those  who  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  embaruo  express  the 
belief  that  the  embargo  would  tend  to  .shorten  war  and  would 
mean  the  saving  of  the  lives  of  combatants.  Such  an  objec- 
tive has  a  powerful  instinctive  appeal  to  e\ery  peacp-lovlng 
citizen.  It  certainly  has  to  me.  But  it  is  necessary  to  look 
a  little  more  into  certain  facts. 

For  instance,  it  has  been  suggested  that  we  should  refuse 
to  sell  to  an  aggressor,  but  should  be  willing  to  furni.sh  arms 
and  other  supplies  to  a  nation  unjustly  attacked.  Deter- 
mination as  to  who  is  right  and  who  is  wron^?  is  not  easy. 
Respective  merits  are  sometimes  mixed,  and  besides,  the 
truth  can  often  not  be  a.scertained,  if  ever,  until  after  a  war 
is  over,  when  records  which  were  secret  may  be  given 
publicity. 

Suppo.se.  in  sales  by  neutrals,  .some  aggressor  belligerent 
is  btmefiti  d.  let  lus  not  forget  that  likewLse  some  nonmili- 
taristic,  ptace-lovmg  nation  n-iay  be  also  helped  to  deft  nd 
itself  against  wanton  attack.  It  is  said  that  it  is  b.lter  that 
99  guilty  persons  should  go  free  rather  than  that  1  innocent 
person  should  suffer.  The  application  of  this  doctrine  to 
sales  by  neutrals  to  belligerents  Ls  logical. 

I  wuh  that  our  example  and  our  standard  of  peace  could 
have  persuasive  weight  in  the  world  in  demonstrating  that 
force  is  not  a  suitable  method  of  settling  di.5putes.  I  wi-h 
that  our  abhorrence  of  war  and  that  our  desires;  that  peaceful 
means  of  arbitration  could  be  found  for  settlement  of  dif- 
ferences cotild  be  fully  convincing  upon  all  other  peoples. 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  people  of  this  world  desire  to  fight, 
whether  they  live  in  Asia.  Europe,  or  America  Tlie  hideous 
tragedies  of  war  cannot  be  a  temptation  to  any  man  or 
wom.an  who  is  conscious  of  them.  We  in  America  seek  the 
golden  days  of  peace,  and  we  will  do  everything  to  promote 
them  consistent  with  our  safety  and  our  self-respect.  But 
we  must  realize  that  dreams  of  world  peace  must  have  with 
them  a  realization  that  peaceful  methods  of  settling  disputes 
between  nations  are  not  yet  universally  recognized. 
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In  Baltimore  last  month  we  celebrated  the  one  hundred 
and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  writing  of  the  Star- 
Spant,led  Banner.  Our  anthem  was  conceived  by  Francis 
Scott  Key  while  an  attack  was  being  made  on  Baltimore. 
Tile  oiJier  day  I  was  looking  at  the  type  of  guns  used  at 
that  tmie  in  the  defense  of  Baltimore.  Doubtless  125  years 
ago  those  guns  seemed  to  be  formidable.  Today  they  are 
puny,  almost  as  puny  as  toys.  So  far  have  methods  of 
waifare  changed  during  125  years. 

Several  thousand  years  ago  a  sturdy  young  boy  slew  the 
mifthtiest  warrior  of  his  day.  David  with  a  sling  and  a 
pt  bble  killed  Goliath,  a  warrior  of  superhuman  strength,  and 
protected,  doubtless,  by  the  most  powerful  weapons  and 
armor  of  his  day.  The  transition  from  the  sling  and  pebble 
of  David  to  the  tremendously  powerful  engines  of  war  of 
today,  weighing  many  tons,  the  contrast  in  preparedness 
as  illustrated  by  the  picking  of  a  pebble  by  David  from  the 
brook  for  his  sling,  and  the  gigantic  Nation-wide  prepara- 
tions for  mechanized  warfare  of  today,  represent  an  enor- 
mous change  in  the  field  of  preparedness. 

The  tragedy  ot  it  all  is.  however,  that  although  nations 
have  constantly  found  more  effective  methods  of  killing 
people  in  warfare,  they  have  not  devised  more  efficient 
ways  of  preventing  warfare.  There  is  no  method,  there  is 
no  power  today  conclusive  in  preventing  war.  as  there  was 
not  in  the  days  of  David  and  Goliath.  The  people  of  the 
world  have  long  dreamed  of  a  Utopia  where  disputes  be- 
tween nations  could  be  settled  by  reason  and  not  by  the 
sword.  Countless  are  the  methods  or  expedients  which 
have  been  adopted  for  the  moment  and  then  discarded. 
Mighty  men  of  war  such  as  Alexander.  Caesar,  Charle- 
magne, Napoleon,  and  others,  have  tried  to  superimpose 
tiieir  will  upon  the  world,  but  the  vast  empires  set  up  by 
them  have  crumbled  into  dust. 

Since  no  one  power  has  been  suflBciently  strong  to  impose 
Us  will  upon  the  world  or  to  keep  such  a  peace  as  it  so 
d'  sired,  what  is  the  substitute?  Various  ideas  and  plans 
have  been  evolved,  tried,  and,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
found  wanting.  I  might  mention  the  influence  of  religion, 
the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  balance  of  power,  the  League  of 
Nations.  Tlie  Hague  Tribunals,  world  courts,  and  many 
others.  Each  plan  has  lived  in  the  hearts  of  man  as  offer- 
ing comfort  and  protection  against  the  occurrences  of  war; 
each  one  at  times  has  had  persuasive  force  and  power;  but 
the  authority  of  no  one  is  absolute  today,  and  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  it  ever  will  be. 

We  will  continue  to  cherish  the  idea  that  a  solution  can 
be  found.  Whether  the  peoples  of  the  world  will  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  peaceful  means  of  settling  disputes  be- 
tween nations  just  as  between  Individuals  can  and  must  be 
observed,  and  whether  the  nations  of  the  world  will  ever 
consent  to  any  plan  which  will  create  some  power  sufficiently 
strong  to  prevent  nations  from  going  to  war,  I  do  not  know. 
Questions  of  sovereignty  and  independence  are  vitally  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  that  the  people  of  the  world  will  some  day 
come  to' the  conclusion  that  no  questions  of  minorities,  of 
boundary  lines,  of  spheres  of  influence,  of  trade,  of  affronts, 
or  alleged  injuries  are  so  serious  that  some  tribunal  super- 
imposed, or  voluntarily  selected,  could  not  determine  and 
settle  such  controversies.  Many  such  disputes  have  been 
settled  peacefully  in  the  past.  But  such  a  realization  must 
be  a  universal  one.  What  will  it  avail  if  nearly  all  of  the 
nations  are  willing  to  resort  to  arbitration  and  yet  a  few 
nations  insist  upon  force  as  the  determining  factor?  What 
influence  can  we  conceive  of  which  will  invariably  lead 
militaristic  rations  to  arbitrate?  Will  such  a  development 
ever  be  reached?  We  hope  so.  and  we  will  cherish  that 
hope  in  spite  of  present  day  disheartening  and  distressing 
activities  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  Marylander  attempting  to  assert  my 
belief  in  the  theory  that  peaceful  means  can  and  should  be 
found  to  settle  controversies,  I  am  resting  on  historic 
grounds.  Maryland  has  sought  again  and  again  to  apply 
such  doctrines  in  times  of  stress  and  storm.  Notable  among 
incidents  of  this  character  was  the  attitude  of  the  men  and 


women  of  Maryland  in  1860  and  1861,  when  the  Civil  War 
was  in  the  making.  The  people  of  Maryland  insisted  again 
and  again  that  the  men  of  the  North  and  the  men  of  the 
South  should  settle  their  differences,  no  matter  how  grave 
they  were,  by  methods  other  than  war.  Indeed,  for  a  short 
period  in  1861  the  opinion  was  quite  prevalent  in  Maryland 
that  Maryland  could  even  remain  neutral  in  the  Civil  War. 

I  will  not  discuss  the  constitutional  questions  involved  in 
those  days.  I  merely  want  to  emphasize  that  Marylanders 
were  firm  in  their  belief  and  active  in  tlieir  efforts  to  prevent 
impending  war.  Just  so  long  as  there  seemed  to  be  a  chance 
of  preventing  the  Civil  War,  many  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land made  attempt  after  attempt  to  prevent  the  conflict.  In 
their  efforts  to  secure  peace,  their  hearts  were  always  eager 
and  their  hands  ready  for  the  work. 

When  hopes  of  peace  faded  out  completely  and  the  war 
broke  out,  then  the  men  of  Marylanc^  lined  up  with  the  North 
and  the  South  as  their  judgment  and  conscience  dictated. 
And  so  I,  as  a  Marylander,  raised  in  the  traditions  of  those 
who  believed  that  peaceful  methods  of  settling  differences 
between  nations  can  and  must  be  found,  believe  that  in  the 
hearts  of  most  men  and  women  there  Is  an  instinctive  and 
firm  belief  that  controversies  should  be  settled  by  peaceful 
means  and  no„  by  war.  Such  views  have  lived  in  the  beliefs 
of  people  for  many,  many  years. 

The  cold  fact  remains,  however,  that  wars  have  again  and 
again  broken  out.  and  there  is  no  power  in  this  world  which 
can  say  to  a  nation  starting  an  offensive  war.  "You  must 
refrain."  There  is  no  power  suflBciently  strong  to  compel  a 
nation  starting  an  offensive  war  to  attempt  to  settle  its  differ- 
ences other  than  by  fighting.  Until  that  time  comes.  If  ever 
it  does,  I  see  nothing  for  us  in  the  United  States  to  do  but  to 
devote  sufficient  of  our  energies  to  matters  pertaining  to  pre- 
paredness for  war. 

I  believe  most  assuredly  that  we  should  not  become  a  mil- 
itaristic nation,  but  so  long  as  there  are  nations  which  are 
militaristic,  we  must  reckon  upon  the  possibilities,  however 
remote,  that  some  day  we  may  face  some  such  nation  geared 
up  and  fully  prepared  for  warfare. 

In  making  our  plans  for  preparedness,  I  am  not  willing 
to  support  any  doctrine  of  international  law  or  usage  which 
will  Jeopardize  our  opportunity  of  protecting  ourselves  either 
by  what  we  do  in  this  country  in  the  way  of  preparedness, 
or  by  the  purchase  of  war  supplies  elsewhere. 

Among  the  reasons  why  I  will  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  is  my  feeling  that  I  cannot  do  otherwise  consistent 
with  my  desire  to  do  what  I  can  for  the  welfare  and  pro- 
tection of  the  United  States  not  only  as  of  today  but  for 
tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  as  was  said  a  few  days  ago  by  President 
Roosevelt.  "We  should  walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the 
living."  That  doctrine  we  should  gladly  accept.  That  intent 
should  always  be  our  Ideal;  that  objective,  our  gleaming  goal. 
We  should  walk  with  our  hearts  aright.  But  we  must  also  do 
so  with  our  senses  keen  and  alert  as  to  what  is  prudent  and 
wise.  If  we  "walk  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living," 
we  must  have  broad  humanitarian  concepts  and  principles 
which  guide  our  energies  and  our  lives.  We  should  also  in 
"walking  before  God"  use  properly  the  brains  which  He  has 
given  us.  When  we  as  a  nation  "walk  before  God,"  let  us 
do  so  with  the  realization  that  we  must  be  able  to  protect 
and  to  conserve  our  peace  against  those  who  would  wantonly 
and  unjustly  drag  us  Into  war.  / 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  beginning  tomorrow  on  the  meeting  of  the  Senate,  and 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution  now 
under  consideration,  no  Senator  shall  speak  in  the  aggregate 
more  than  20  minutes  on  the  Joint  resolution  or  in  the  aggre- 
gate more  than  20  minutes  on  any  amendment,  and  that  at 
the  conclusion  of  30  minutes  debate  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment, one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Clark]  and  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr,  PrmtAN],  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  conferred  with  the 
able  Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Johnsok],  who  has  been 
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defensive  war.  I  am  not  willing  to  dLsregard  them  as  being   '   between  nations  are  not  yet  universally  recognized. 
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dili^-'cnt  in  tryins  to  arranc^f  a  unaniniou?-con:^ent  agreement. 
I  think  the  arraniifmcnt  ^.-uggtsied  by  the  Senator  from 
Kt  :/ii  ky  practically  conrcrms  with  the  understanding  which 
ha.>  been  reached.  .>ave  the  sui^g'-stion.  as  I  understand  from 
the  .senior  Senator  trom  California,  that  a  provi^^ion  should 
b"  contained  in  the  at,'re»'ment  that  a  vote  on  the  Clark 
amrr-.dmfp.r  be  h.ad  at  11  ;30  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
that  fh.'  difficulty  about  that  .suggestion  is  that  seme  time 
will  be  consumed  in  cailme  the  roll,  and  by  other  matt^Ts. 
whii  h  wiil  reduce  the  amount  of  time  to  Itss  than  30  minutes. 
I  think  thf  agreement  I  haw  sugeested  would  operate  sati.s- 
factMi-.ly.  I  have  conferred  with  the  Senator  from  California 
about  It. 

Mr.  MtNARY.  Vny  well.  Mr.  President.  That  is  quite 
aerf*>'abl'^ 

Th.'  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Trtman  in  the  chairV 
Ls  there  cbjer-tion  to  the  unanimcus-consfnt  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  h'  ars  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  obtained  the  floor. 
Mr.  McCARRAN.     Mr.  President,  I  was  trying  to  g-n  the 
attt  ntion  of  the  Cliair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the  Senator  from  U;ah 
yield  to  ihr  Senator  from  Ntviida? 
Mr,  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Am  I  to  understand  that  the  debate  on 
the  Clark  amendment  is  hmited  to  a  certain  period  of  time? 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  suggestion  was  originally  made  that 
we  agree  to  voie  at  11:30  tomorrow  morning  on  the  pending 
amendment,  but  we  cann(it  always  anticipate  what  the  sitvia- 
tion  may  be.  and  .some  time  will  be  consumed  in  a  quorum  call, 
and  peih.ips  di.scus.sion  of  other  matters.  So  I  have  modified 
the  suggestion  to  provide  that  at  the  end  of  30  minutes'  debate 
on  the  Clark  amendment,  one  half  to  be  controlled  by  the 
Senator  from  M  ssoun  and  the  other  half  by  the  Senator  from 
Nevadi.  a  vote  shall  be  taken  on  that  amendment. 

Mr.  MiCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  suppose  I  am  foreclosed 
n(nv.  but  had  I  heard  the  request  for  the  agreement  as  to  the 
Clark  amendment.  I  should  not  have  consented  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
having  the  floor  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri? 
Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr  CIJ\RK  of  Missouri.  Let  me  say  that,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  I  have  no  desire  to  occupy  more  time  on  the 
amendment  which  I  offered,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  give  the 
time  at  my  disposal  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  the  mat- 
ter should  be  handled  that  way,  because  I  may  not  be  the 
only  S.^nator  who  cares  to  discuss  the  Clark  amendment, 
after  Senators  who  were  absent  this  afternoon  shall  have  read 
the  Record,  I  believe  the  able  discussion  by  the  Senator  from 
Missouri,  when  they  read  it,  will  arouse  the  interest  of  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  were  not  present  to  hear  it.  I 
think  nothing  more  important  has  come  before  this  body 
than  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  If  we 
really  wish  to  remain  neutral  during  the  world  conflict,  that 
amendment  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  is  not  un- 
fanvliar  with  the  fact  that  we  have  been  seeking  in  e\eiy 
po^,iible  w.iy  to  arrive  at  an  understanding  for  v.n  arrange- 
ment for  a  limitation  of  debate,  and  this  arrangement  is  .'■atis- 
faetory  to  e\  L^ryone  on  both  sides  of  the  queition  who  has 
come  to  me  about  it.  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  will,  m 
any  way,  be  inconvenienced  by  the  arrangement. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wush  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky that  the  20-20  minute  arrangement  is  highly  sat.s- 
factory,  I  think  I  was  the  one  who  suggested  it,  and  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  go  along  with  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  It  was  first  suggested  that  a  15-15  minute 
acrtement  be  had.  However,  in  deference  to  the  Senator 
f lom  Nevada,  I  suggested  that  it  be  made  20-20  minutes. 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  am  plea.':ed  with  that,  and  entirely 
content  with  it,  as  to  all  amendments:  and  it  may  be  that 
the  Senate  would  not  require  more  than  30  minutes  on  the 
Clark  am'>ndment.  But  I  respectfully  n  quest  that  there 
b'.^  40  minutes  time  given  on  the  Clark  amendment. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  modify  my  request,  so 
a<  to  mak"  it  40  minutes  on  the  Clark  amendment,  to  be 
divided  as  previously  requested,  cne-half  to  one  sicie  and 
on-r'-half  to  the  other.  Of  course,  the  order  has  been  en- 
tered, but  I  ask  that  it  be  mod.fied  .so  as  to  provide  for  40 
minutes  on  the  Clark  amendment,  instead  of  30  minute.^,  with 
th"  -arne  arran'.'ement. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  appreciate  th.e  Senator's  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
modiflcatiOn  of  the  unanunuus-con.sent  agi'eement  requested 
by  the  S-:'nator  from  Kentucky?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered 

Mr  McCAnh?AN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my  grat- 
itude for  the  fairness  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  because 
I  was  entirely  out  of  order,  and  could  have  been  for.closed. 

Mr.  B.ARKl.EY.  Mi.  Pre.:di.nt,  I  did  net  hear  the  Sena- 
tor's st.\iement. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  wish  to  express  m.y  cra'itude  to  the 
lead  r  ef  the  majority,  because  I  could  have  been  entirely 
fcr»'clos'  d. 

Mr,  THOM.'^S  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  the  amendnif-nt  I 
offer,  and  winch  I  shall  ask  the  cleik  to  read,  is  one  wliu  h 
I  bring  before  the  Senate  at  the  request  of  the  Department 
of  Labor  to  take  care  of  an  emergency  whieli  has  arisen 
as  a  result  of  th<^  pendms:  lemsl.ition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Chair  is  informed  by  the  Parliamentarian 
that  it  will  require  unanimous  consent  for  the  amendment  to 
be  considered  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  THOM.^S  of  Utah.  I  understood  that  action  was  not 
to  be  taken  on  the  pending  motion  at  this  time.  I  mak''  the 
request  for  unanimous  con.^ent,  if  I  may,  Mr.  I»re.-ident. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  My  att(  ntion  was  diverted,  and  I  did  not 
understand  the  Senator's  request. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that 
the  pending  order  may  be  laid  a.^ide  so  that  W'>  may  consider 
an  amendment  which  lias  b<^en  requested  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.    I  think  it  will  take  only  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  what  is  the  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  a.^k  that  the  amendment  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  am.endment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legi.sl.mive  CtEt^K.  On  pace  25.  between  lines  17  and 
18.  It  IS  proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  subsection: 

(CI  Whenever  the  President  sh.ill  h.ive  i-aied  n  proclamation 
under  section  1  (a>  he  may.  while  .=u?h  prcclamatlcn  Ls  m  efToct, 
recjuire  the  owner,  master,  or  person  in  command  of  any  ves.sel, 
foreign  or  doniestlc.  bclore  departing  from  the  United  States,  to 
^ivc  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  such 
amount  a.s  he  shall  rte.--m  proper,  conditioned  that  no  alien  seaman 
\vh(  r.rrivrd  on  such  ves.«!el  shall  remain  m  the  United  States  for  a 
loi.tjt  r  p' riod  than  that  permitted  under  the  regulations,  a.s 
un^i-nded  from  time  to  time,  i.'j.surd  pur-uant  to  section  33  of  the 
Inim'.::raiien  Act  of  Fcbru.^ry  5,  1917  (U.  S.  C,  title  8.  sec.  168). 
Nnwitlistanding  the  provisions  cf  said  s-ection.  he  may  l.ssu?  regu- 
lations With  ros{)ect  to  the  landing  uf  ^u^h  .s^'anifn  as  he  diims 
necessary  to  insure  their  departure  either  on  such  vessel  or  an- 
other vt";scl  ai  the  expense  cf  such  owner,  master,  or  person  In 
con^.mand. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  n  number  of  Senators  have 
depart evi  tiom  the  Chamber  with  the  r.otue  and  und-T- 
sta'vhn.i  thtt  'he  p'-nding  amendment,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor fiom  M-o.-oin  Mr.  Cl.mik:,  would  be  first  considered. 
I  hesitate  to  grant  th.e  ihianimous  consent  requested  by  the 
Senator  frcin  I'^iah.  I  tlv.nk  the  matter  -should  come  up 
tomorrow  in  the  u>uai  way  following  action  on  tl-io  amend- 
ment now  p-  ndin:-'.  I  hesitate  to  disconunode  tlie  able 
Senator  from  Utah,  but  I  t'nink  the  matter  proposed  by  h.m 
sJiould  go  over,  ana  therefore  I  shall  rbject. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  U:ah.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to 
know  what  i^  the  u^ual  way  to  piocccd.     I  have  been  wait- 
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ing  here  since  U  o'clock  this  morning  to  offer  this  simple 
amendment. 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  usual  way.  when  the  Senator  gets 
recognition  tomorrow,  is  to  offer  the  amendment,  thus  giving 
notice  to  everyone  of  the  matter  expected  to  be  discussed. 
I  shall  have  to  object  at  this  time. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objection  is  heard  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  In  view  of  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment just  entered  into,  I  move  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
until  11  o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  7  o'clock  and  15  min- 
utes p.  m.»  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Friday, 
October  27,  1939,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Th.e  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shcra  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered 
the  following  prater: 

O  Thou  who  art  most  near  and  yet  so  far,  whose  gifts  are 
boundlt  s.-^  and  grace  so  free,  we  thank  Thee  for  Thy  love — 
the  anchor  to  which  our  souls  may  hold  in  storm  and  tempest, 
in  iKnior  or  dishonor,  poverty  or  wealth;  it  never  faileth. 
We  pray  Thee  to  lift  us  above  all  pride  of  place  and  ambition, 
and  With  dignity  and  calm  may  we  pursue  the  functions  of 
our  sacred  office.  Heavenly  Father,  let  strength  and  courage 
come  with  the  m.emory  of  the  past.  "We  praise  Thee  for  the 
chivalrous  souls  that  builded  here  in  years  long  agone,  and 
for  the  patriotic  hosts  to  whom  this  New  "World  was  as  the 
very  gate  of  Heaven.  Here  were  the  prophets'  voice  and  the 
seers'  vision;  here  youth  gathered  courage  for  its  daring 
dream.s,  and  patriots  paid  the  priceless  boon  for  liberty.  O 
grant,  ble.ssed  Lord,  that  their  sacrificial  devotion  may  ever 
remain  to  us  a  most  precious  heritage  and  unto  Thee  be 
eternal  praise.     Thiough  Christ  our  Saviour.     Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

ANNIVERSARY     CF     COMMENCEMENT     OF     FIRST     SESSION     OF     THE 

SUPREME  COURT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  House  Con- 
current Resolution  33,  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  the  Chair  ap- 
points as  members  of  the  joint  committee  to  make  plans  and 
suitable  arraneemcnts  for  the  one  hundi-ed  and  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  the  commencement  of  the  first  session  of  the  Su- 
premo Cotu't  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  February  1, 
1940,  the  following  Members  of  the  House:  Mr.  Bloom  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Sumners  of  Texas,  Mr.  Keogh  of  New  York, 
Mr.  GuYER  of  Kansas,  and  Mi-,  Michener  of  Michigan. 

EXTENSION   OF    REM.-^RKS 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Sptvaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  a  speech 
made  by  William  H.  Seward  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
March  11,  1850. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEEN^EY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
certain  figures  of  a  survey  I  made  of  the  radio  stations  of 
America. 

The  SPEAJCER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  have  permission  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  Include  therein  a  letter  he  received  from  a  constituent 
and  a  brief  statement  by  a  former  Member  of  Congress. 


The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION   to   address   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  20  minutes  tomorrow  at  the 
conclusion  of  other  special  orders  now  on  the  calendar. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  short 
newspaper  article  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  my  own 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  "Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  a  poem. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim.ous  consent  that 
on  tomorrow,  after  the  other  special  orders  have  been  con- 
cluded, I  may  have  the  privilege  of  addressing  the  House  for 
30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  address  the  House  for  30  minutes  next  Tuesday  after 
the  regular  business  on  the  Speaker's  table  has  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  the  Dies  committee  list  of  Government 
employees  and  officials  who  are  members  of  the  Communist 
created,  dominated,  and  controlled  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  brief  submitted  by  the  National  Grange  to  the 
United  States  Tariff  Commission. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Johnstown  Democrat,  of  Johnstown,  Pa. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  article  written  by  Adolph  Starr,  of  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  the 
subject  of  patriotism  versus  neutrality,  which  appeared  in 
the  Lafayette  Leader  on  October  6,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MrDOWEIi..  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
re.M)!ut:on  commending  the  Congress  on  its  flood-control 
position. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Eei;tit.man  from  Pennsylvania. 

There  wa.-  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remaiks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  fir;KU'  from  the  Lama  lOhio)  News. 

The  SPEAKER.    I.s  there  objection? 

There  wu.'^  no  objection. 

LE.^VE    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that 
on  Monday  next,  after  the  special  orders  already  made  are 
dispos.  d  of,  I  be  permitted  to  address  the  House  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  fh.Te  objection? 

Th^re  was  no  nbjec'ion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Undt  r  special  order  of  the  House  hereto- 
fore made,  the  i^entleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  August  H. 
Andresen  1  is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 

THE   SrECI.\L   SESSION   AND   PARTISAN   POLITICS 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
Presid>'nt  called  the  special  .-c.^Mon  of  Congress  he  made  the 
special  request  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  refiain  from  indulcinB;  in  i}artisan  politics.  The  Members 
on  bo'h  sides  of  the  ai.sle  m  this  House,  so  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  learn,  have  followed  the  President's  n^quest.  I  mieht 
say,  however,  in  looking  over  the  newspapers  and  reading 
the  .ispeeches  made  by  various  members  of  the  Pre.sidenfs 
Cabinet  and  other  New  Deal  associates,  that  tl^ey  have  not 
followed  that  practice.  For  instance.  Secretary  Wallace  gave 
out  a  statement  the  other  day,  I  think  in  San  Francisco,  in 
which  he  injected  politu's  by  urging  President  Roosevelt  to 
run  for  a  third  term.  Oth'T  New  Deal  officials  have  made 
political  speeches  out  of  harmony  with  the  President's  non- 
pohtical  request. 

NEW   DEAL   GAG    RT'I.E 

For  more  than  30  days  in  this  special  session  of  Congress 
Dem<Hratic  leaders  have  denied  the  membership  of  the  House 
the  right  to  consider  important  domestic  problems  which 
directly  affect  the  future  welfare  of  the  American  people. 
It  may  be  that  the  President  considers  all  domestic  problems 
to  be  political.  But  when  we  look  at  the  welfare  of  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  the  unemployed,  and  distressed  business. 
I  am  fxisitive  that  those  of  our  citizens  who  are  so  affected 
do  not  regard  tluir  problems  as  being  political  in  any  manner. 
The  fact  that  we  have  been  denied  the  right  in  this  special 
se.vsion  of  Congress  to  consider  these  important  domestic 
problems  should  bo  classed  as  a  direct  slap  at  the  present  and 
future  welfare  of  the  Am.erlcan  people. 

NEt-TRALITY    nCHT    A    SMOKE    -SCREEN    TO   COVER    TP 

The  neutrality  fight,  for  which  the  special  session  was 
called,  is  more  or  les.s  of  a  smoke  screen  intended  to  divert 
the  people's  minds  cff  from  the  critical  domestic  sittiation. 
The  war  hy.stena  which  has  been  de\eloptd  has  largely  ac- 
complished this  purpose,  despite  the  fact  that  the  American 
people,  through  its  Congress,  have  already  decided  to  remain 
neutral  and  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war. 

I  wonder  if  the  President  and  his  associates  f >  el  that  the 
war  will  solve  mir  domestic  problems  and,  therefore,  have 
denied  the  right  to  Congress  to  consider  them  at  this  special 
session  ^  Does  the  President  beheve  that  the  European  war, 
unless  we  got  into  it.  will  put  our  10.000.000  ummployed 
back  to  work:*  Does  he  believe  that  the  European  war  will 
feed  the  20.000.000  American  citizens  now  on  public  relief? 
Does  he  advocate  the  continuance  of  the  war  so  as  to  bring 
about  an  increase  in  the  price  level  of  farm  products? 

Yes:  the  farm  prices  started  to  go  up  in  S"ptemb<^r,  the 
first  5  days  of  the  war.  and  then  Secretary  Wallace  made  his 
famous  stattm'^nt  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no  ju-tification 
for  mcreast-d  prices  on  farm  products  because  of  an  abundance 
of  supplies,  and  th-n  prices  went  down.  Tociay  they  are 
nearly  back  to  pre-war  level. 


Does  the  President  feel  that  the  continuation  of  the  war 
will  solve  our  labor  probh-m  so  as  to  a\oid  the  necessity  for 
the  adoption  of  higWy  important  amendments  to  the  v.age- 
and-hour  law  which  is  now  destroying  ;TOall  business  and 
agriculture  throughout  the  country?  Does  he  feel  that  the 
war  will  do  away  with  the  ncct.<sity  of  adopting  amendments 
to  the  Waener  labor  relations  law  in  order  to  give  both  busi- 
ness and  labor  a  square  deal?  H:s  attitude  in  legard  to 
domestic  problems,  which  has  bee-n  earn,  d  out  by  Demociatic 
leaders  in  Concre.ss,  has  put  a  gag  rule  on  the  American  peo- 
ple and  stopped  them  from  giving  consideration  to  scores  of 
domestic  problems  which  should  bo  taken  up  in  thi.';  special 
session  of  Congress  for  immediate  .'dilution  and  action. 

AMERICAN    PEOPLE   WILL    STAY    OCT   OF   Fl'RorrAN    WAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  determined  to  ke^ 
out  of  the  European  war.  They  believe  in  strict  and  honest 
ntutraUty.  The  neutrality  law  now  on  our  statute  books  can 
be  strengthened,  without  controversy  and  war  hysteria,  so 
that  the  United  State-^  may  remain  neutral  and  at  peace  with 
the  world.  The  yGun2;  manhecd  of  our  country  should  never 
again  be  forced  to  figlit  on  foreign  soil.     lAppIaiLse.l 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  ■^ 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  cannot 
yield  now.  This  determir.atK)n  to  stay  out  of  the  European 
war  will  have  us  frt-e  to  work  for  a  solution  of  our  own  domes- 
tic problems.  Congress  should  stay  in  session  and  set  its 
own  hou.se  in  order  here  in  thi.^  country. 

OmCIALS     SETJC     TO     DESTROY     At.RU  ULTURE     AND     BUSINESS 

What  are  some  of  these  New  Dealers  doing  to  inject  politics 
In  our  prrst  n' -day  discu'^sion,  so  as  to  pr-'pare  for  a  third 
term?  In  addition  to  what  Secretary  Wallace  said  the  other 
day  in  San  Francisco  and  his  statenient  to  depress  farm 
prices,  the  Departnient  of  Justice  is  cracking  down  on  bu.-iness, 
trying  to  put  people  out  of  business  when  they  should  be 
aiding  m  providmg  work  for  the  unemployed  of  this  country 
in  the  factories  and  on  the  farms  of  the  United  States. 

This  idea  of  making  speeches  to  continue  low  farm  prices 
prevailing  in  this  country  is  an  outraee  when  you  consider 
that  we  are  appropriating  nearly  a  billion  dollars  for  benefit 
payments  to  supplement  the  farmers'  income  for  1939.  The 
farmers  do  not  want  to  be  on  the  bounty  list  of  the  Federal 
Governm"nt.  Ail  they  ask  for  is  decent  prices  so  that  they 
can  have  a  good,  fair  American  income  with  which  to  buy 
the  products  of  industry  and  enjoy  an  American  .standard  of 
living.  This  war  scare  has  bt^n  largely  imbued  with  propa- 
ganda to  keep  people  in  a  state  of  fear  and  confusion  and  to 
keep  their  minds  off  their  home  troubles. 

GIVING    AWAY    OCR    IIO.ME    MARKET 

One  of  the  things  that  is  being  slipped  over  on  the  farmers 
of  this  country  is  the  continued  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  give  away  ctir  home  market  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers. Trade  acreemcnts  are  being  negotiated  with  various 
countries,  and  when  the  minds  of  the  people  are  on  keeping 
out  of  war  they  find  that  we  have  officials  in  Government 
circles  who  are  dealing  them  out  of  their  houses  and  homes. 
All  trade  agreement  negotiations  should  be  suspended  during 
the  duration  of  the  war  ',  applau.^e  1 ,  and  when  the  act  comes 
up  for  extension  in  January  or  February  it  should  be  repealed. 
If  It  IS  not  repealed,  some  other  action  should  be  taken  so  as 
to  stop  the  administration  from  giving  away  the  American 
markets.     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
famihar  with  the  fact  that  I  introduced  recently  a  bill  which 
would  provide  for  Senate  ratification  of  all  future  trade  agree- 
ments. I  Applause.  I  I  am  wondering  if  the  gentleman  dees 
not  agree  that  that  is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  properly 
protect  agriculture,  particularly  the  livestock  industry,  in  view 
of  these  agreements  that  are  in  contemplation  at  the  present 
time— namely,  trade  agreements  with  the  Argentine  and 
Uruguay? 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will  say  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct,  unless  we  can  repeal  it.  I  am  with  the 
gentleman,  unless  we  can  repeal  the  act,  because  we  should 
either  repeal  it  or  we  should  provide  for  Senate  ratification. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
that  Congress  should  at  least  regain  a  part  of  this  power  that 
has  been  delegated,  at  least  to  the  extent  of  providing  for 
Senate  ratification  of  these  trade  agreements,  the  same  as  is 
provided  for  other  treaties  with  foreign  nations? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Not  only  power  in  that  re- 
spect, but  we  should  restore  to  Congress  a  great  many  other 
powers  that  have  been  delegated  to  the  President  and  his 
associates. 

Mr.  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COX.  I  dislike  to  find  myself  in  disagreement  with 
the  gentlt^man 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  am  sorry.  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  for  a  lengthy  statement,  but  I  can- 
not do  it  now.  Let  me  conclude  my  speech  and  I  will  call  on 
you  if  I  have  time. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nt  braska  [Mr.  CofFEEl  to  what  has  happened  with  respect 
to  the  cattle  situation.  In  1933,  the  first  year  of  the  New  Deal, 
74.000  head  of  cattle  were  imported  into  this  country.  .In 
1937,  494,000  head  of  cattle  were  imported.  In  1938,  the  first 
9  months,  from  January  1  to  October  1,  295.000  head  were 
imported:  but  during  the  same  period  of  this  year,  for  9 
m.cnth-,  604.015  head  of  cattle,  as  against  295.000  in  the  same 
period  a  year  ago.  came  into  this  country. 

In  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  69,000  000  pounds  of 
canned  beef  were  imported  as  against  58.000.000  pounds  in 
the  same  period  last  year.  We  noticed  immediately  that  after 
tho  President  made  his  celebrated  statement  in  March,  in 
which  he  said  that  Argentine  beef  was  better  and  cheap)er 
than  American  beef,  the  p>eople  of  this  country,  not  only  the 
Na\T.  but  the  people  generally,  acted  upon  the  President's 
recommendation  and  started  to  purchase  larger  quantities 
of  Argentine  canned  beef.  So  there  we  have  the  picture  of 
increasing  imports,  giving  away  cur  American  markets  to 
the  detriment  of  American  farmers  and  workers,  when  they 
should  have  this  market  if  we  are  to  protect  them  and  their 
American  standard  of  living. 

ARGENTINE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

It  was  a  pathetic  sight  the  other  day  down  before  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  when  75  Members  of 
this  House  and  Senators  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  trade 
agreement  with  Argentina.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike 
came  there  to  plead  with  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, set  up  by  the  Congress,  to  protect  our  own  American 
citizens.  What  the  distinguished  Senators  and  my  colleagues 
said  to  the  Committee  should  be  a  warning  to  the  administra- 
tion to  change  its  tactics  and  encourage  them  to  return  to  the 
traditional  American  course  of  protecting  our  farmers  and  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Should  it  not  also  be  a  warning  to  Con- 
gress not  to  Eiu-render  any  more  of  its  powers  to  the  adminis- 
tration? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina covers  a  cross  section  of  the  United  States.  Its  effects 
will  extend  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  from  Can- 
ada to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

Mr,  COX.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  am  sorry  I  cannot  yield. 

It  proposes  that  the  duties  will  be  cut  on  the  following 
generally  produced  commodities  of  the  United  States: 

Beef  and  veal,  cured  and  canned:  ca.sein,  a  product  of 
milk;  cheese:  turkeys:  eggs:  fiaxseed:  linseed  oil:  wool; 
hides:  com;  and  other  farm  products.  Here  we  have  a  sup- 
ply of  corn  of  over  3,000,000  000  bushels,  one  of  the  largest 
supplies  of  com  we  have  had  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
In  fact,  we  have  a  surplus  of  every  commodity  included  in  the 
list  except  wool  and  flaxseed.    Both  of  these  latter  products 


can  be  produced  in  this  country  in  sufficient  quantity  to  take 
care  of  domestic  needs  If  our  fanners  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  do  so. 

Flaxseed  can  be  profitably  grown  in  the  spring-wheat 
area.  The  farmers  In  this  section  should  be  encouraged  to 
grow  flaxseed  on  some  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  wheatland 
which  was  taken  out  of  production  under  the  New  Deal  farm 
program.  At  least  5.000,000  acres  of  land  could  be  used  for 
flax  production  to  take  care  of  domestic  needs.  Such  activ- 
ity will  stimulate  production  of  a  necessary  crop,  bring 
additional  income  to  thousands  of  farmers,  and  provide 
employment  for  idle  men. 

Production  of  wool  can  be  stimulated  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  as  a  new  industry  which  will  help  to  do  away  with 
surplus  production  of  other  farm  commodities.  But  when 
the  administration  lowers  the  duty  on  wool  and  flaxseed 
American  farmers  are  driven  out  of  this  type  of  farming,  and 
the  entire  country  is  left  to  the  mercy  of  foreign  speculators 
in  these  commodities. 

Argentina,  of  course,  has  approximately  50,000,000  bushels 
of  surplus  com  they  want  to  get  rid  of;  so  the  administra- 
tion proposes  to  cut  the  duty  on  com  when  we  already  have 
a  surplus,  and  let  the  Argentine  farmers  ship  that  corn  in 
here  to  glut  the  market  and  further  depress  the  price  for 
American  farmers. 

The  only  things  Argentina  produces  are  competitive  farm 
commodities,  the  same  things  we  produce  In  the  United 
States.  These  are  the  only  things  they  are  going  to  use  in 
trade.  We  will  have  to  let  them  send  In  the  commodities 
I  have  enumerated  that  are  produced  generally  throughout 
the  United  States.  Again  I  say  this  means  that  we  will  have 
a  glutted  market,  lower  prices,  and  further  depressed  con- 
ditions throughout  this  country  for  all  farm  products. 

Mr.  PITTINGER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  proposed  recipro- 
cal trade  agreement  with  Argentina  will  directly  affect  the 
dairy  and  agricultural  interests  of  Minnesota? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Not  only  in  Minnesota  but  it  will  affect 
those  interests  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Certainly  it  does  on  all  com- 
modities that  are  produced  in  the  United  States,  and  It  will 
be  of  particular  damage  to  dairy  and  jwultry  farmers.  One 
of  the  leading  Senators  from  Texas  and  Members  of  this 
House  from  Texas,  as  well  as  my  good  friend  from  Oregon, 
were  down  before  the  President's  committee  and  vigorously 
and  vehemently  protested  against  cutting  the  duties  on  farm 
products.  We  stood  there  as  one  man  speaking  for  the  in- 
terests of  the  American  farmers  before  an  administration  or  a 
committee  which  was  determined  to  act  as  Santa  Claus  to 
foreign  producers;  to  help  them  instead  of  helping  our  own 
people.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Did  not  the  Republican  membership  of 
this  House  warn  the  Democrats  as  to  what  would  happen  if 
they  passed  the  reciprocal  trade  law  originally?  They  went 
into  it  with  their  eyes  open.  Now  they  are  crying  because  the 
very  things  we  told  them  would  happen,  are  happening. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There  is  no  question  about 
that,  but  it  has  gotten  beyond  political  considerations.  This 
is  an  American  Issue  for  members  of  all  parties  to  join  to- 
gether on,  and  try  to  save  the  American  market  for  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

Remember,  this  agreement  with  Argentina  is  not  a  thing 
that  applies  solely  and  singly  to  that  country,  but  Japan, 
Russia,  and  every  other  country  in  the  world  except  Germany 
will  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  reduced  duties  in  the  agreement. 

Another  agreement  is  being  proposed  for  Uruguay  contain- 
ing the  same  commodities  as  are  contained  in  the  agreement 
with  Argentina.  This,  of  course,  is  just  fooling  the  people  of 
Uruguay  because  if  they  reduce  the  duty  for  Argentina, 
Uruguay  gets  the  benefit  of  the  same  reductions. 
rtrw  BENErrra  rob  rNDUsTRT 

There  are  but  a  very  few  exporters  who  will  be  benefited 
by  this  treaty.    They  might  sell  a  few  more  automobiles  in 
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forpim  trade,  and  a  few  radios.  I  doubt  if  they  will  sell  any 
wa.shinK  niachiii'\s.  lh.\v  may  r^ell  a  few  American-made 
prrxiuc's.  but  very  few.  Let  me  tell  you  thi.s,  Mr.  Speaker: 
I  wDuld  ratlit'r  s«-e  the  mcome.s  of  the  faimf^r.s  of  Orr^'n. 
Iowa,  iind  th^  nthf-r  States  of  this  Union  suoplemented  .so 
they  could  buy  the  products  of  American  industry,  and  put 
American  men  bark  to  work.  I  Applause.)  American  citizens 
are  the  b^si  custom"rs  v,e  have,  our  own  American  people: 
and  we  M!.mbers  of  Congress  should  make  it  cur  bu.siness  to 
srp  that  they  Ret  the  income,  and  that  it  is  not  givfn  to  the 
cheap  labor  of  other  countries. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Mr   Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    AUGIST  H    ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Does  not  the  gentleman's  argument  as 
to  the  Argentine  agreement  apply  to  every  other  trade  agree- 
ment that  has  been  entered  into  by  this  adminLstration? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  What  I  am  saying  here  applies  to  every  other 
trade  agreement  that  has  been  approved  and  put  through, 
and  to  every  other  trade  agreement  that  will  be  entered  into. 
Before  June  12  next  they  are  going  to  try  to  put  through  all 
of  the  agreements  because  that  is  the  expiration  date  of  the 
existing  law. 

AIDING    AGRICm-rURK 

You  know  there  are  things  that  seem  mighty  strange  and 
funny.  For  many  years  our  Government  has  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  make  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  one  grew 
before.  We  improved  the  quality  of  our  livestock  herds,  we 
unproved  the  quality  of  our  grains,  we  sought  to  do  away 
with  insect  pests  that  were  destroying  billions  of  dollars 
worth  of  products.  Even  Secretary  Wallace  developed  a  new 
type  of  hybrid  corn  that  increased  the  production  of  com 
from  20  to  30  percent  above  normal. 

Mr.  GORE.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.     EKies  the  gentleman  object  to  that? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Certainly  I  do  not  ob.ject 
to  that.  I  object  to  the  inconsistency  of  the  whole  thing. 
That  IS  what  has  happened  over  a  score  of  years;  and  the 
Government  wantrd  to  do  that,  we  wanted  to  help  the 
farmers  improve  their  livestock  and  raise  better  graai  and 
other  farm  products:  we  are  all  for  that.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  for  the  last  7  years  we  have  spent  billions 
of  dollars  to  produce  less  because  we  were  producing  too 
much,  and  we  took  40.000.000  acres  of  land  out  of  cultivation 
because  we  had  done  so  well  under  the  spending  of  billions 
before  that  time. 

Mr.  SCIIAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.'^consin.  That  was  done  under  the 
program  conceived  by  Mordecai  Ezekiel.  the  real  New  Deal 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  whose  name  was  on  the  red  list 
given  out  by  the  Dies  committee  yesterday. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  gentleman  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  It  is  not  fair  to  make  Mordecai  Ezekiel 
the  goat  for  a  lot  of  dreamers. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  But  here  we  are  taking 
40.000.000  acres  of  land  out  of  production  because  the  farm- 
ers are  producing  too  much,  and  we  are  SF>ending  billions 
of  dollars  to  reimburse  farmers  so  that  their  income  may  be 
supplemented  to  give  them  an  American  standard  of  living. 

Tlien  we  find,  in  addition,  the  New  Deal  is  proceeding  to 
give  away  *he  domestic  market  that  our  farmers  heretofore 
had  to  cheap  foreign  production.  That  is  what  they  are 
doing  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Argentina.  That  is  what 
they  are  doing  in  every  other  trade  agreement  that  has  been 
negotiated,  because  those  trade  agreements  have  been  a  detri- 
ment to  both  agriculture  and  industry  and  has  stopped 
recovery  in  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  stay  In  session.  The  business  of 
the  Congress  in  this  session  should  be  to  protect  American 
farmers.  American  laboring  men.  and  American  industry,  and 
not  destroy  them.    Let  us  therefore  override  the  President's 


desire  or  demand  that  wc  do  not  consider  any  other  lr5i:-'a- 
tion.  Let  us  stay  in  session  and  get  down  to  busine.'^s  and 
solve  the.se  domestic  problems  in  order  to  .save  cur  own 
cf  unrry. 

Wc  will  not  go  into  the  European  war.  The  American  p^  o- 
ple  are  aeainst  it  and  the  Consrress  is  ap'ain.^it  it.  The  Ct  n- 
gre.'j.s  will  therefore  .see  to  it  that  no  executive  agency  of  the 
Gove.-nment  involve.-  us  in  that  European  war. 

I  think  if  we  are  pnmg  to  act  as  a  Santa  Glaus  to  anyb^dy 
W(  should  act  as  a  Santa  Claus  to  American  citizens.  I  Ap- 
plau.se. I  We  will  not  be  serving  them  if  we  do  not  protect 
the  Am':^rican  market  for  them.  They  are  entitled  to  have 
this  protection,  and  I.  for  one.  demand  that  we  stay  here 
and  solve  some  of  these  difficult  problems  affecting  our  own 
u  elf  are.  I  know  that  manv  of  my  colleagues  will  join  with 
me  in  that  demand.     Let  us  put  our  own  house  in  ordtT. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fiom  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  believe  the  gentleman  referred  to  the 
fact  that  Germany  had  not  been  permitted  to  participate 
in  these  trade  agreements  under  the  most-favored-nation 
clause. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     That  is  right. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Has  Germany  been  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation under  that  clause  ever  since  the  program  started? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Probably  not  the  first  ones, 
but  in  the  case  of  all  the  later  agreements  Gi'imany  has  been 
excluded. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  It  is  my  understanding  that  th<^  m.ost- 
favorcd-nation  clause  has  never  been  extended  to  Germany 
for  any  trade  agreenient. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     That  may  be. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  rea- 
son why  that  condition  should  have  existed  prior  to  the 
declaration  of  war? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  only  point  I  make  on 
that  is  that  Germany  was  paying  a  subsidy  for  the  exporta- 
tion of  its  farm  and  other  commodities,  which  subsidy  runs 
contrary  t(T  our  dumping  laws. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Is  it  not  true  that  we  paid  a  subsidy 
on  some  of  our  exports  of  agricultural  products  lon^  before 
war  was  declar.d? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Yes;  and  when  the  gentle- 
man mentions  the  pi'vms  of  a  subsidy,  may  I  say  that  we 
paid  a  subsidy  of  approximately  30  cents  a  bushel  to  get 
r:d  of  wheat  in  the  la.t  y.  ar.  and  we  did  get  rid  of  consider- 
able wheat:  but  one  strange  thing  about  that  is  that  appar- 
ently some  of  these  war  lords  over  thero  in  Europe  kni'w  this 
war  was  going  to  take  place,  so  they  drove  the  price  of  wheat 
down  to  the  lowest  point  that  it  had  been  in  350  years:  then 
we  paid  them  30  cents  a  bushel  to  take  it  out  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GORE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  T'^nnes^ee. 

Mr.  GORE.  In  an.swer  to  the  question  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  a.-ks,  may  I  point  out  that  the  barter  system  of 
trading  which  Germany  practices  does  not  lend  itself  to 
reciprocal  trade,  neither  does  it  very  readily  lend  it.self  to 
any  form  of  trade  in  which  America  has  traditionally 
engaged. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  'to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Does  our  subsidized  exports  of  wheat 
and  subsidized  exports  of  cotton  as  we  are  now  doing  Imd 
itself  to  the  most-favored  clause  of  the  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  do  not  think  it  does 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     No:  neither  do  I. 

Mr.  COX.     Will  the  gentleman  vield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the  gentleman  get  me 
additional  time? 

Mr.  COX.  I  cannot  guarantee  that;  but  I  would  like  for 
the  gentleman  to  yield  to  me  if  he  will. 
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Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mcus  con--',  nt  to  proceed  for  10  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  '  ?4r.  Boren  » .  Is  there  objec- 
tion to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  LMr. 
August  H.  AndresenI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Gtorgia  now. 

Mr.  COX.  I  do  not  want  to  be  impolite  and  insist  upon 
the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  There  is  no  gentleman  in 
the  House  for  whom  I  have  a  higher  regard  than  I  have  for 
the  t,entleman  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  COX.  And  the  gentleman  knows  something  of  my 
confidence  in  him  and  my  deep  affection  for  hun.  I  must 
say  leprttfully  that  the  gentkm.an  has  not  been  fair  in  the 
statements  he  has  made  with  reference  to  the  policy  of  the 
State  Department  or  the  administration,  nor  has  he  been  fair 
in  what  he  said  with  reference  to  our  trade  agreements. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the  gentleman  point 
out  where  I  have  not  been  fair? 

Mr.  COX.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  remain  here  until  I 
ha\e  had  opportunity  to  at  least  attempt  to  make  an  answer 
to  what  he  stated. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H   ANDRESEN.     I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  COX.  The  gentleman  has  undertaken  to  create  the 
Impression  in  this  body  and  throughout  the  country  that  the 
Department  of  State  has  deliberately  sought  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  disturbed  condition  that  prevails  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  this  country  to  put  something  over  on  the 
farmer,  to  give  away  his  home  markets,  with  the  result  that 
the  farmers  will  be  disadvantaged  and  that  other  industry  will 
be  advantaged. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
intended  to  point  out  what  is  taking  place. 

Mr  COX.  Now  I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  what  evidence 
has  developed  thus  far  in  the  hearings  that  have  been  held 
by  the  State  Department  that  indicates  there  is  any  intention 
en  thf^  part  of  the  administration  to  give  away  the  home 
market  of  any  agricultural  commodity? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  say  this  further  to  the  gentleman:  The 
gentleman  has  .sought  to  leave  the  impre.^sion  that  agriculture 
has  suffered  Jis  a  result  of  the  trade  agreements  that  have 
thus  far  been  set  up. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman,  for 
he  IS  correct  as  to  my  intention. 

Mr.  COX.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman.  What  does 
he  find  m  congres,sional  tariffs  that  have  been  of  comfort 
to  the  farmer?  In  other  words,  is  the  gentleman  taking  the 
position  that  agriculture  has  suffered  a  disadvantage  under 
the  trade  agreements  compared  with  what  it  formerly 
enjoyed  under  congressional  tariffs?  Does  the  gentleman 
want  this  country  to  return  to  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff 
unaffected  by  the  agreements  that  have  been  made  between 
the  Umted  States  and  other  countries? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  want  to  return  to  the 
time  when  the  cotton  farmers  of  the  South  got  an  average 
of  17  cents  a  pound  for  cotton,  as  they  did  during  the  12 
years  of  Republican  administration.  (Applause.!  I  want 
to  return  to  the  time  when  our  dairy  farmers  got  from  40 
to  60  cents  a  pound  for  butterfat.  I  Applause!  I  want  to 
return  to  the  time  when  the  cattle  farmers  were  protected 
on  their  American  market.  I  want  to  see  to  it  that  our 
people  here  get  the  proper  protection  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  I  want  to  return  to  the  time  when  the  American 
labonngman  had  a  decent  job  at  American  wages.  The 
gentleman  has  not  misimderstood  me  and  I  hope  the  coun- 
try does  not  misunderstand  me.  Because  of  the  trade  agree- 
ments that  have  been  negotiated,  wherein  agricultural  com- 
modities were  covered,  the  duties  were  cut.  imports  entered 
into  this  coimtry  beyond  former  imports,  the  markets  were 
glutted,  and  prices  were  depressed,  and  our  American  fanners 
have  suffered  distress,  as  a  result,  from  one  end  of  the  coun- 
try to  the  other,     [Applause.] 


Mr.  COX.    Will  the  gentleman  j-ield  further? 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  cannot  yield  further. 
Mr.  COX.    The  gentleman  ought  to  yield  at  this  point. 
Mr.  HOFFM/VN.    Regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  have  given  the  gentleman 
5  minutes  of  my  time  and  I  now  have  only  5  minutes  left. 

I  always  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  gentleman.  He  is 
one  of  my  real  warm  friends.  His  judgment  is  generally 
very  good  and  I  have  gone  along  with  him  scores  of  times 
in  this  House  and  stand  ready  to  follow  him  in  the  future, 
but  not  when  it  comes  to  giving  away  our  market  to  cheap 
foreign  production  in  other  countries  of  the  world.  [Ap- 
plause.! 

Mr.  HILL  and  Mr.  GORE  rose. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  cannot  yield  now. 

Let  me  tell  you  som.ething  about  the  price  situation  in 
my  home  town  today.  You  talk  about  farm  prices.  My 
farmers  are  getting  73  cents  a  bushel  for  No.  1  wheat  and 
39  cents  a  bushel  for  rye.  They  are  getting  32  to  49  cents 
a  btishel  for  barley.  25  cents  a  bushel  for  oats,  and  from 
30  to  37  cents  a  bushel  for  corn.    Eggs  are  selling  from 

II  cents  for  pullet  eggs  to  23  cents  for  No.  1  eggs.  Butter  is 
selling  for  32  cents  a  pound  and  cream  28  cents:  poultry, 
from  5  cents  to  9  cents  a  pound  is  what  the  farmers  are 
receiving.  And  still,  in  this  proposed  trade  agreement  the 
President  is  contemplating  cutting  the  duty  en  turkeys  from 
10  cents  to  a  maximum  cut  of  5  cents,  and  I  suppose  that 
is  what  they  will  do  because  they  cut  the  duty  on  live  turkeys 
from  8  cents  to  4  cents  in  the  Canadian  agreement,  and  the 
price  of  turkeys  today  is  5  cents  a  pound  lower  than  what 
it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  that  why  we  now  have 
two  Thanksgiving  Days? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  have  not  thought  about 
that. 

Mr.  HILL  and  Mr.  O'CONNOR  rose. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  No ;  I  cannot  yield  just  now. 
Let  me  answer  that  question. 

Last  year,  in  1938,  we  had  a  supply  of  26,000,000  turkeys. 
This  year — and  I  do  not  know  who  arranged  it — we  have 
32,000,000  turkeys.  This  answers  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. So  we  can  have  a  turkey  on  the  23d  and  a  turkey 
on  the  30th.  to  be  properly  thankful  to  the  administration 
that  fixed  the  two  dates  for  the  bounteous  blessings  that  have 
been  heaped  on  the  American  people. 

I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  HILL.  Will  the  gentleman  please  explain  the  attitude 
of  your  distinguished  Vice  Presidential  candidate  last  year, 
Colonel  Knox,  of  Chicago,  on  the  question  of  trade  with 
South  America? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  cannot  explain  it,  and  I 
do  not  follow  him.  I  am  here  to  protect  citizens  of  my 
country. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  and  Mr.  KNUTSON  rose. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  first  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentleman  speaks  about  wanting  to 
return  to  certain  prices.  I  agree  with  some  things  the  gen- 
tleman has  said.  As  now,  the  gentleman  always  contributes 
a  great  deal  of  information  to  the  House  when  he  speaks. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  But  would  the  gentleman  want  to  return 
to  3-cent  hogs,  2-  and  3-cent  beef,  25-cent  wheat,  and  6-  or 
7-cent  cotton,  the  condition  that  existed  in  the  spring  of 
1933? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  will  answer  the  gentle- 
man. Of  course  not.  But  I  do  want  to  put  the  farmers 
back  to  where  they  can  get  an  American  income.  'While 
they  did  not  get  it  In  1932  because  of  the  world  depression, 
during  the  12  years  of  the  administration  the  gentleman 

has  condemned,  the  Republican  administration 

*  Mr.  O'CONNOR.    The  gentleman  does  not  want  to  re- 
turn to  the  prices  of  the  Hoover  administration,  does  he? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  During  the  12  years  of 
Republican  administration.  Including  1932,  the  average  price 
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If  vol  was  from  25  td  50  percent  higher  than  It  has  been  at 
any  time  und^r  the  Ntw  Deal. 

Mr   KNl'TSON.     Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  AN'DRESEN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KNUTSON,  The  gentleman  read  some  m.arket  figures 
a  U'W  mnn-.cnt.s  ago;  wi  re  they  based  upon  the  59-cent  dollar 
of  the  New  Di'al  or  the  former  Republican  100-cent  gold 
dollar'' 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  AMDRESEN.  The  prices  I  referred  to  were 
undfr  the  100-cent  dcliar. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  I  vrry  much  di.^like  to  get  tan;;!rd  up 
v.i\h  my  good  friend  from  Montana,  but  I  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  sp»aking  to  ask  him  if  he  wants  to  turn  hii 
beet -.sugar  market  in  Montana  over  to  Cuba  through  a  re- 
ciprocal trade  agreement  policy. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  can  answer,  I  th  nk.  for 
the  gentleman  from  Montana.  I  do  not  believe  he  wants  to 
give  any  of  our  American  markets  away  to  foreign  producers; 
neither  do  I,  and  neither  should  any  other  Membt^r  of  this 
House;  and  therefore  as  friends  of  the  American  people, 
electfd  here  to  represent  the  interests  of  our  own  citizens,  let 
u.s  make  it  our  business  from  now  on  to  protect  the  welfare 
of  cur  own  people  rather  than  trying  to  be  Santa  Claus  for 
the  rest  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  may  proceed  for 
2  more  minutes  to  answer  a  question. 

Tne  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Boren)  .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think 
it  would  be  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  if  we,  as  a  Congress, 
would  refuse  to  adjourn  and  then  try  to  do  something  m  this 
coming  month  atxjut  taking  away  from  the  President  and 
the  State  Department  the  tx)wer  they  now  have  to  give  away 
our  American  markets? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  We  have  been  sitting  here  for  30  days  twid- 
dlmg  our  thumbs  in  our  seats  for  a  few  minutes  each  day 
doing  nothing,  when  we  should  have  been  working  and  could 
have  been  working  for  the  welfare  of  the  American  people; 
and  let  me  say  further,  with  all  due  respect  to  our  distin- 
guished Speaker,  he  found  there  was  a  drought  situation  in 
certain  States  and  so  he  formed  a  bloc  here  in  Congress  of 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats  to  get  $50,000,000  to  aid 
those  drought-stricken  people.  He  threatened  that  we  would 
take  It  up  here  in  this  special  session  of  Congress,  when  it 
was  supposed  that  we  could  not  consider  any  other  matter, 
and  then  the  President  turned  around  yesterday  and  gave 
him  the  $50,000,000  for  the  worthy  cause  of  aiding  those  in 
need 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  feentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  I  .lu-t  want  to  make  this  observation. 
Inasmuch  as  the  gcntlenian  has  referred  to  me.  I  want  to 
a.ssure  the  gentleman  and  the  Members  of  this  House  that 
I  have  always  stood,  and  stand  now,  for  reserving  the 
Amer.can  markets  f-ir  *he  American  producers.     (Applause.! 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  stated  that  much  myself 
In  answer  to  a  pentieman,  b< muse  T  knew  how  the  gentle- 
man felt,  and  I  cnn  only  add  that  I  wish  the  gentleman 
would  come  over  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  help  us  put 
through  som.e  of  the  doctrines  that  we  believe  are  for  the 
welfare  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York  I  simply  want  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion, and  anybody  in  the  House  can  answer  It  who  desires. 
Do  you  believe,  if  we  had  followed  the  regular  practice  of 


having  the  Senate  ratify  these  agreements,  that  a  sincle 
one  of  these  trade  agreemtnts  would  have  been  enacted  in 
the  form  they  are  in  m^W 

Mr.  AUGUST  H,  ANDRESEN.  Of  course  not.  There 
would  not  have  hc>n  any  trade  agreements,  b.  cause  no  sane 
Senate  on  eaith  would  have  ratified  any  agree rncnt  that 
has  been   made. 

Mr.  REED  of  N^-.v  York.  The  oth-T  ccuntries  ratify  them 
througli  their  le,!::;.Mative  b.idies,  or  at  least  most  of  thiin 
do  so. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  The  pentieman  is  right. 
Th<^  forrifn  legislative  b^^dle.s  quickly  rat.fy  th»^  aen^emcnts 
becaii.se  they  get  the  best  end  of  the  deal  at  the  expense  of 
American  citizens.  Let  us  put  a  step  to  this  injurious  policy 
and  immcd'ately  b^gin  work  in  Congress  to  put  our  own 
hou.'^e  m  order.     1  Applause.  1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  the  previous  order 
of  the  House  the  pentieman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
Treadw.-ky]  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

THE    TR.\DE-TKE.MY    PROGR.AM 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Pp.  ak-r.  had  I  been  aware  of  the 
nature  of  the  address  that  the  di..tinguii.hed  Member  from 
Minnesota  <  xpeeted  to  deliver  I  would  have  a  ked  that  the 
time  allof.ed  me  be  Riven  to  him,  because  he  has  covered  the 
very  matter  that  I  wanted  to  deal  with,  and  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  that  he  can  do  it  so  much  more  ably  than  I  can  that  he 
should  be  the  one  to  ."^peak  m  behalf  c.f  our  side  in  relation 
to  the  trade-treaty  program. 

Practically  all  of  this  session  has  b-^en  devnt»  d  to  the 
subject  of  neutrality.  This  is  the  all-absorbing  subject  at 
the  present  time,  not  only  in  both  branches  of  the  Congre.ss, 
but  in  the  country  at  larpe.  Th»'refore  it  perhaps  is  a  little 
difficult  to  turn  the  current  of  thought  from  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  country  and  other  countries  to  a  subject  of  very 
great  and  important  domestic  interest. 

Pl"ELIC    ATTENTION     DIVERTED     FROM     DOMESTIC     ISSLTS 

While  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  administration  and  the 
administration  leaders  are  glad  to  have  the  attention  of  the 
people  at  leivst  temporarily  diverted  from  its  failure  and  its 
ruinous  policies,  nevertheless  I  feel  that  we  of  the  Republican 
minority  ha\e  a  duty  to  see  to  it  that  these  domestic  issues 
are  not  forgotten.  I  do  not  intend  to  allow  the  war  situation 
to  interfere  with  my  interest  in  domr.stic  problems,  and  there 
is  no  greater  i.ssue  today  than  the  trade-treaty  program,  the 
administration  of  which  has  been  such  a  sipnal  failure. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    Yes. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  A  year  ago  it  was  the  Supreme  Court; 
now  it  is  neutrality.  The  gentleman  recalls  that  the  old- 
fashioned  mother,  when  the  baby  was  colicky  and  ailmg, 
would  put  mola.-.ses  on  its  fingers  and  then  hand  it  a  feather 
to  play  with.  I  am  wondering  if  these  two  Lssues  are  not 
feathers. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  say  this  in  .support  of  the  administra- 
tion, in  answer  to  the  gentleman's  comparison,  that  such 
issues  as  the  trade-treaty  proi:ram  and  the  Supreme  Court 
issue  were  of  our  own  making,  whereas  the  matters  arising 
out  of  the  question  of  our  neutrality,  in  which  we  are  so 
deeply  involved  at  the  present  time,  arc  not.  fortunately,  of 
our  making  here  in  this  country.  I  shall  not  make  any 
reference  to  that  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  get  back  to  this  one  subject  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  Aucx'st  H.  AndresenI  has 
so  ably  touched  upon.  His  remarks  were  limited  largely  to  a 
discu.ssion  of  agricultural  difficulties  resulting  from  the  trade- 
trtaty  program.  I  think  the  question  is  much  larger  than 
that,  and  so  does  he.  I:  affects  every  producer  in  the  United 
States — labor,  industry,  aciriculture,  and  everything  else  hav- 
ing to  do  with  the  well-being  of  our  country.  Therefore  it  is 
much  broader  than  simply  a  discussion  of  agriculture,  meri- 
torious as  was  his  argument  in  relation  to  that  subject.  Let 
us  get  beyond  that  one  idea  and  include  everything  having  to 
do  with  the  well-being  cf  this  country. 
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EXPORTS   wmr    already    on    increasi    when    treatt    program    was 

ADOPTED 

It  will  be  recalled  that  this  program  was  inaugurated  in 
1934  for  the  avowed  ptirpose  of  expanding  our  export  trade. 
That  was  the  excuse  given  originally  for  the  adoption  of  the 
unconstitutional  trade-treaty  program — an  expansion  of  our 
export  trade.  One  of  the  arguments  m^ade  in  behalf  of  the 
program  was  that  it  was  the  only  means  by  which  we  could 
hope  to  regain  our  former  prosperous  export  business. 

This  contention  was  made  despite  the  fact  that  at  that  time 
our  export  trade  was  rapidly  on  the  increase  from  the  low 
point  it  had  reached  at  the  depth  of  the  world-wide  depres- 
sion in  1932.  We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
upward  trend  would  have  continued  even  without  the  treaty 
program.  Tlie  treaty  program  was  not  the  means  of  increas- 
ing our  foreign  trade.  It  was  sim.ply  a  coincidence  that 
the  trade-treaty  program  was  adopted  at  a  time  when  we  were 
on  the  upward  trend  anyway. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CRAWTORD.  Let  us  take  the  Argentine  situation  at 
the  moment.  Heretofore  Germany  has  supplied  Argentina 
with  the  principal  portion  of  her  iron  and  steel  products. 
Suppose  v.e  pet  the  Argentine  agreement  into  operation  now 
and  tliat  business  automatically  falls  into  our  hands  due  to 
the  European  situation.  It  will  then  be  quite  natural  for 
someone  to  claim  that  that  business  is  the  direct  result  of  the 
trade  agreement. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Of  course,  the  gentleman  is  right. 
They  will  take  the  credit  for  any  increased  exports,  and  even 
for  any  decline  in  imports,  although,  as  we  know,  no  tariff 
duties  have  ever  been  increased  under  the  treaty  program. 

What  happened  in  the  time  of  the  Wilson  administration, 
whfn  we  had  a  free-trade  tarifT  bill?  The  war  made  an 
artificial  trade  barrier  and  brought  about  a  protective  tarifT 
that  the  Democratic  Congress  would  never  otherwise  have 
written,  and  brought  prosperity  back  to  the  country.  Does 
the  gentleman  not  agree  with  that? 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Yes;  I  do. 

EXPORTS   TO    MANY    NONTREATY    COUNTRIES    HA\'i:    INCREASED    MORE    THAN 

TO  TREATY   COUNTRIES 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  To  continue  my  remarks,  it  can  be 
shown  that  our  exports  to  many  nontreaty  countries  have 
increased  to  a  greater  extent  than  have  our  exports  to  coun- 
tries with  which  we  have  entered  into  treaties  and  granted 
concessions  in  our  our  home  market. 

It  is  my  purpose  today  to  prove  that  the  treaty  program 
has  not  accomplished  the  purpose  in  regaining  our  export 
market. 

DOMESTIC   INDUSTRIES   UNNECESSARILY    SACRIFICED 

In  my  opinion  we  have  unnece.ssarily  and  unjustly  sacri- 
ficed our  domestic  market  and  our  domestic  producers  in 
tr>-ing  to  expand  our  foreign  trade  through  the  present  trade- 
treaty  program. 

In  considering  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  treaty  program, 
we  must  not  overlook  the  price  we  have  had  to  pay.  not  only 
in  the  concessions  we  have  made  to  individual  treaty  coun- 
tries but  in  the  extension  of  those  concessions  to  the  whole 
world  with  no  compensating  benefit  to  us.  That  applies,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  so  well  pointed  out  in  his 
remarks,  to  the  benefits  that  Argentina  will  secure  under  this 
proposed  treaty,  and  that  will  be  extended  to  other  countries 
as  well,  without  the  slightest  return  to  us.  We  have  given 
up  far  more  than  we  have  received.  American  agriculture, 
li'bor,  and  industry  have  had  their  birthright,  the  American 
home  market,  traded  off  for  a  mess  of  pottage.  Let  us  look 
after  our  own  affairs  a  little  bit  and  take  care  of  the  domestic 
problems  here  at  home  before  extending  these  rights  and 
privileges  in  our  market  to  foreign  countries. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  It  not  a  fact — I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  already   pointed  it  out  generally — that 
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very  few  manufacturers  in  this  country  are  benefited,  to  any 
material  extent,  by  these  trade  agreements? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  would  say  that  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Not  only  is  this  constitutional 
feature  involved,  but  does  the  gentleman  know  of  any  basis 
in  the  trade-agreement  act  itself  that  authorizes  the  reduc- 
tions in  excise  taxes  which  are  proposed  or  listed  for  con- 
sideration in  some  of  the  announcements  now  out? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     No;  I  know  of  no  such  basis. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield  further? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Will  the  gentleman  discuss 
the  effect  upon  imports  coming  into  this  country,  of  the 
reduced  value  of  foreign  currencies? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  No,  I  am  not  touching  on  that  subject 
today,  because  I  am  trying  to  bring  up  some  comparisons  of 
treaty  and  nontreaty  countries.  I  am  not  touching  on  that 
phase  of  the  question  which  is,  by  itself,  an  important  subject 
for  discussion. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
with  respect  to  commodities  contained  in  the  agreement 
with  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  the  duties  have  been  reduced 
about  15  or  20  percent  additional? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes,  as  a  result  of  exchange  fluctuations 
due  to  the  depreciation  of  the  British  pound. 

STATE    department's    PROPAGANDA    MACHINE    TRIES    TO    PAINT    FAVORABUB 

PICTURE 

Taking  up  the  question  of  the  alleged  benefits  of  the  treaty 
program,  we  find  the  State  Department  propaganda  machine 
trying  to  paint  a  favorable  picture  by  pointing  out  that  our 
combined  exports  to  treaty  countries  have  increased  to  a 
greater  degree  than  our  combined  exports  to  nontreaty 
countries. 

At  first  blush,  this  may  sound  like  a  plausible  argument  in 
favor  of  the  treaty  program,  but  when  we  look  to  our  trade 
with  the  individual  countiies  within  each  group,  it  becomes 
apparent  that  the  result  shown  is  a  mere  coincidence. 

Increased  exports  to  treaty  countries  are  not  consistently 
greater  than  to  nontreaty  cotintries.  On  the  contrary,  many 
instances  can  be  cited  where  exports  to  nontreaty  countries 
have  increased  far  more  than  in  the  case  of  treaty  countries. 

EXAMPLES     OF     INCREASED     TRADE     WITH     NONTREATY     COUNTRHS 

Let  me  cite  a  few  instances,  comparing  the  average  exports 
in  1934  and  1935  with  1937  and  1938.  Turning  first  to  Latin 
America,  here  is  what  we  find: 

In  the  case  of  Colombia  and  Guatemala  the  exports  in- 
creased 84  and  81  percent,  respectively.  These  are  both 
treaty  countries.  However,  our  exports  to  'Venezuela,  a  non- 
treaty  coimtry,  increased  by  161  percent.  You  do  not  get 
any  of  that  information  through  the  State  Department  propa- 
ganda on  trade  treaties. 

Thus,  so  far  as  those  three  countries  are  concerned,  we 
fared  best  without  any  trade  treaty.  That  is  apt  to  be  the 
case  right  along. 

Let  us  take  two  other  countries  similarly  situated — Brazil  and 
Argentina.  We  have  a  treaty  with  the  former,  but  not  with 
the  latter,  although  one  is  now  under  negotiation,  which  has 
been  so  thoroughly  discussed  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  AuGiTST  H.  AndresenI,  this  morning.  Our  exports 
to  Brazil,  the  treaty  country,  increased  56  percent,  but  exports 
to  Argentina,  the  nontreaty  cotmtry,  increased  97  percent. 

Again,  we  got  along  very  well  without  a  treaty.  How  do  the 
advocates  of  the  trade-treaty  program  account  for  that  com- 
parison? Let  us  not  forget  this  fact — that  our  trade  with 
Argentina  increased  nearly  100  percent  without  our  making 
a  single  concession  to  her  products  in  the  American  market. 
So  why  negotiate  a  treaty  with  them  now  for  their  benefit — 
not  ours?  All  we  got  from  Brazil,  after  making  a  number  of 
concessions  to  her  products,  was  a  56 -percent  increase.  How 
do  we  know  but  that  our  exports  would  not  have  increased 
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In  substantially  the  same  percentai£?p.  even  if  the  treaty  with 
that  ci'Urury  had  not  bct-n  entered  into? 

Of  rour'-e.  it  caiinr-t  be  proved  either  way,  but  we  do  have 
the  example-  of  Argcntmii  to  bolster  the  argument  that  trade 
ti fanes  are  not  e;.-«niial  to  ir.creascd  export  trade. 

Now.  Ift  us  turn  to  Europe  and  see  what  kind  of  comparison 
you  find  there.  We  have  a  trade  treaty  with  Sweden,  but 
not  with  Norway:  yet  our  exports  to  Norway  Increased  in 
almo.n  the  same  percentage  as  m  the  case  of  Sweden — 80  per- 
cent as  ar';iinst  81  percent.  Thus,  all  we  got  out  of  the 
tr.u'y  with  Sweden,  after  making  numerous  concessions  to 
h<  r  m  thf  American  market  at  the  expense  of  our  own  pro- 
ducers, was  a  1 -percent  greater  increase  in  exports  than  to 
Norway. 

Fianc'^  arid  SxitztMland  are  both  treaty  countries,  but  our 
exports  to  them  mcrea^ed  by  only  28  and  26  percent,  re- 
spec'UTly.  On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  to  the  United 
KinLjci  srn,  which  in  1938  was  not  a  treaty  country,  increased 
by  30  percent:  our  exports  to  Portugal,  another  nontreaty 
country,  by  39  percent ;  to  Denmark,  another  nontreaty 
country,  by  56  percent. 

Ai  offsetting  the  100-percent  increase  in  the  case  of  exports 
to  Finland,  a  treaty  country,  we  find  that  our  exports  to  the 
followmg  nontreaty  countries  increased  by  even  more:  Ru- 
mania, 102  percent:  Irish  Free  State,  170  percent;  Russia, 
183  percent:  and  Turkey,  292  percent.  How  do  those  com- 
pariscns  sound.'  It  appears  that  we  have  been  succe.ssful 
In  Increasing  our  trade  with  nontreaty  countries  as  well  as 
with  treaty  countries. 

Lt'MPINO    OF    IXPOKT    FIGXTKES    GIVES    DISTORTED    PICTrRK 

In  lumpine;  the  increased  exports  to  all  treaty  countries 
and  setting  them  off  against  the  increased  exports  to  all  non- 
treaty  countries,  as  the  State  Department  does,  a  distorted 
picture  is  presented.  By  looking  at  our  trade  with  the  in- 
dividual countries  we  find  there  is  no  basis  for  the  State 
Department's  generalization  that  trade  treaties  have  proven 
beneficial.  Also  it  becomes  apparent  that  there  is  no  basis  for 
the  statement  that  trade  treaties  constitute  the  only  hope 
of  regaining  our  export  trade.  The  fact  is  that  our  exports 
to  nontreaty  countries  are  increasing  at  a  rapid  rate  without 
cn.^-tmg  us  anything  in  the  way  of  concessions  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  involving  injury  to  domestic  producers. 

TREATY    PROGR.*M    A    COSTtT    r.MLUXE 

I  Stated  at  the  outset  that  I  would  refer  not  only  to  the 
ineflt'ctiveness  of  our  trade-treaty  program  in  expandini? 
our  export  trade,  but  also  to  the  tremendous  cost  at  which 
this  experiment  has  been  carried  on.  Like  many  other  New 
D'\al  experiments,  the  trade-treaty  program  has  tx'en  an  ex- 
pei^..sive  failure.  I  am  not  criticizing  the  principle  of  reci- 
procity— that  is,  true  reciprocity — but  the  present  program 
does  not  come  within  that  category. 

We  are  giving  up  more  than  we  receive,  because  we  extend 
our  concessions  to  the  whole  world  while  obtaining  conces- 
sions only  from  the  individual  treaty  countries.  This  in  itself 
is  costly  and  one-sided  and  is  not  reciprocity  but  charity — 
charity  with  the  American  producer's  birthright,  his  home 
market.  It  is  not  necessary  to  make  costly  concessions  in 
the  home  market  either  to  expand  or  maintain  our  foreign 
trade. 

NO    SENSZ    IN    BrriNG     WHAT    WI    ALSEAOT    PSODUCS 

Conceding  that  we  have  to  buj'  if  we  export  to  sell,  it  does 
not  follow  that  we  have  to  buy  what  we  already  produce  for 
ourselves  and  therefore  do  not  need.  There  is  no  sense  in 
that.  That  is  the  argument  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
used  so  effectively  this  morning,  that  we  ai'e  arranging  to  get 
from  Argentina  agricultural  products  that  we  raise  here  our- 
selves and  exclude  our  own  fanners  from  our  own  markets. 
This  is  the  outstanding  objection  to  the  present  trade-treaty 
program. 

Up  to  the  present  time  this  administration  has  made  con- 
cessions of  as  much  as  50  percent  on  over  1.000  items  coming 
into  our  market  from  abroad  to  compete  with  and  displace 
our  own  products.  I  have  frequently  referred  to  many  of 
these  items.  They  embrace  the  principal  products  of  farm 
and  factory.    I  should  like  to  have  the  entire  list  of  reduc- 


tions printed  in  the  Record  .so  that  American  producers  could 

sec  how  the  adminisiration  now  in  power  has  .^acr.ficrd  their 
interests  in  our  home  market,  but  the  cost  of  .^uch  prmtir.g 
of  the  enormous  number  of  items  precludes  that  requt'st.  A 
document  has  b-en  pubii.shed  by  the  T.iiifT  Commission  shew- 
ing these  changes,  and  the  document  is  almost  as  larre  as 
the  tariff  law  itself.  In  fact,  the  mtei.tion  of  the  trade  pro- 
gram is  to  write  a  tariff  bill  without  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress. That  is  where  the  claim  is  sub:-tant.ated  that  it  is 
not  constitutional  to  so  procc-d. 

NO  G.^IN  FROM  GIVING  UP  DOMESTIC  M.^RKET  TO  SECURE  FOREIGN  MARKET 

Disrrgardinc;  for  the  moment  the  sacrifice  which  Ameri- 
can producers  are  called  upon  to  make  as  a  consequence  of 
tariff  reductions  on  competitive  foreign  products,  the  fact  re- 
mains that  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  givir.g  up  a  dollar  or 
more  in  the  domestic  niarkct  for  each  additional  dollar  of 
foreign  trade  jealized:  yet  that  is  precisely  what  is  now  being 
done  under  the  treaty  program.  Certain  groups  of  producers 
are  brine  .sacrrficed  in  an  effort  to  expand  the  export  business 
of  certain  of  her  prcduccis. 

I  am  opposed  to  expanding  our  foreign  trade  in  this  way 
even  if  it  should  be  succt-ssful,  which,  of  cours'-,  it  is  not. 
One  domestic  producer  has  as  much  right  to  live  as  another, 
and  instead  of  killing  off  cur  indu.-itries,  eJher  agricultural  or 
manufacturing,  we  should  promote  and  protect  hL-me  produc- 
tion, realizing  that  we  have  right  withm  our  own  borders  the 
richest  market  in  the  world. 

Govrrnmciits  are  created,  not  to  destroy,  but  to  protect  and 
preserve  the  people  and  their  livelihood. 

NO     JUSTIpnCATlON     FOR     SACRIFICING     DOMESTIC     PRODUCER 

Right  now  the  administration  is  preparing  to  enter  into  a 
treaty  with  Argentina,  probably  with  an  idea  of  gaining  mar- 
kets there  which  formerly  went  to  countries  now  busily 
engaged  in  trying  to  destroy  each  other. 

But  I  ask,  why,  in  order  to  sell  Argentina  a  few  dollars 
more,  we  should  sacrifice  the  American  farmer,  as  is  con- 
templated? 

Why,  in  order  to  sell  any  country  any  more  goods,  should 
we  sacrifice  any  domestic  producer  or  any  American  wage 
earner?    There  is  no  answer:  no  justification. 

Those  who  say  we  mu  t  buy  to  sell  apparently  forget  that 
two-thirds  of  our  imports  in  point:  of  value  arc  already  on  the 
free  list.  There  is  no  reason  to  give  foreign  producers  any 
greater  free  market  in  this  country.  Let  them  trade  for  our 
surpluses  the  gcod.s  we  need  but  do  not  pnxiU'  e  our>elves. 

There  is  no  need  for  our  importing  Aigentme  beef,  or 
British  woolens,  or  Belgian  cemen^  or  hundreds  of  other 
items  I  ccuid  ment.rn  on  which  our  dunes  h;<\e  been  drasti- 
cally reduced  so  as  to  invite  and  encourage?  foreign  importa- 
tions. 

RECIPROriTT    AND    PROTECTION    SHOULD    GO    HAND    IN    HAND 

Reciprocity  and  protection  for  our  industries  should  go 
hand  in  hand.  In  our  previous  exp' riei^.ces  with  reciproci'y 
under  Repubhcan  auspices  sucli  was  the  case.  It  should  be 
the  case  today,  but  is  not.  The  pre.^ent  treaty  program  is 
simply  a  backlianded  method  of  bringing  about  a  general 
downward  tanfif  revision,  which  this  Congress  and  the  country 
would  never  stand  for  it  it  were  proposed  in  a  single  measure. 
That  is  in  line  with  the  inquiry  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  iMr.  Reed!  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  who 
was  speaking,  whether  any  of  these  treaties  would  ever  have 
been  confirmed  had  it  been  necessary  to  put  them  before  the 
Senate. 

AUTHORrrr    for    TP.EATT    program     expires    next     JUNE 

Here  is  the  important  point,  Mr.  Speaker:  This  program, 
injurious  as  it  is  to  every  feature  of  American  production,  was 
inaugurated  in  1934.  It  was  renewed  upon  its  expiration  in 
1937  for  a  further  period  of  3  years,  but  with  fewer  votes 
than  it  had  originally  been  enacted.  It  expires  again  next 
June,  and  I  sincerely  hope  and  tru.^t  that  it  will  not  be  re- 
enacted  again  in  its  present  form.  It  must  not  be,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  issues  that  we  as  Flepublicans  must  place  directly 
before  the  country. 

I  recall  having  said  in  the  last  session  of  Congress  that  a 
great  many  of  our  new  Members  were  elected  to  this  Conp-ess 
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on  the  basis  of  their  opposition  to  the  trad-^-treaty  program. 
That  procram  of  opposition  must  be  carried  out.  Not  only 
should  these  new  men  be  returned  to  Congre.'-s.  but  many 
chtr-;  should  take  the  places  of  some  of  the  majority  at  the 
present  time. 

I  am  clad  to  see  that  several  Democratic  M^'mbers  have 
joined  with  the  Republican  Members  in  introducing  bills 
(■■-th'T  to  terminate  the  trade-treaty  program  or  to  require 
ratification  of  the  treaties  before  they  shall  become  effective. 
Only  last  week  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  iMr.  Coffee! 
introduced  a  bill  of  the  latter  character.  The  gentleman  from 
California  iMr.  I^acI  would  repeal  the  v.hole  program,  and 
that  IS  not  a  bad  idea. 

Mr.  MICHENER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield. 

NOTICE    REQUIRED    TO    TERMINATE    OIT.STANDINC    TREATIES 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Assuming  that  this  authority  granted  to 
the  Executive  to  execute  these  trade  agreements  should  expire 
by  limitation  next  June,  what  would  be  the  condition  of  the 
treaties  already  entered  into  by  the  Government  with  these 
foreign  nations? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  They  would  not  expire.  It  is  simply  the 
Preside'nfs  authority  to  negotiate  and  enter  into  the  treaties 
that  expire  next  June.  The  treaties  will  continue  in  effect 
until  they  cease  under  their  own  terms  or  until  terminated  by 
either  party  upon  proper  notice. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  do  not  have  the  law  before  me,  but  I 
a.'^sumed  ther(>  was  somewhere,  somehow,  some  law  which 
wculd  pro\ide  for  the  sanctity  of  a  contract,  and  if  this  Gov- 
ernment made  a  contract — which  is  a  treaty — with  Brazil, 
Argentina,  or  any  other  country,  and  there  was  a  time  limit 
on  If — for  instance,  a  3-ycar  limit — that  the  treaty  would  be 
good  for  3  years  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  entered  into. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr,  MICHENER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
ReedI  calls  my  attention  to  a  provision  or  clause  in  the  law 
which  suggests  that  if  these  treaties  result  in  the  disadvan- 
tage to  our  Government  they  may  be  canceled. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Of  course,  it  is  fair  to  assume  that 
the  present  administration,  having  entered  into  this  pro- 
gram, is  not  going  to  say  it  has  been  to  the  disadvantage  of 
our  country.  Here  is  the  provision  covering  termination  of 
the  treaties  as  contained  in  the  law: 

PEr  2  •  •  •  (b)  E^-ery  forpi'.zn  trade  ngrcemcnt  concluded 
pur.'^iUint  to  This  act  shall  be  subject  to  termination,  upon  due 
notice  to  tlie  foreign  covernmrnt  concrrned.  at  the  end  of  not 
more  than  3  yearns  from  the  date  on  which  the  agreement  comes 
into  force,  aiid.  if  not  then  tprm.mated.  shall  be  subject  to  ter- 
mination thereafter  upon  not  more  than  6  months'  notice. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  I  do  not  want  this  Government  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  where  it  gives  its  solemn  promise  in  the 
form  or  shape  of  a  trade  agreement  with  another  country 
and  then  repudiates  what  it  has  done.  I  do  not  want  it  to  be 
put  in  that  position. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  agree  with  the  gentlem.an.  We  must 
be  fair  and  honest  with  other  countries. 

Mr.  MASON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  M.'^SON.  It  is  my  understanding  these  treaties  are 
in  the  nature  of  contracts  and  that  they  are  not  to  be 
term.inattd  unless  6  months'  notice  is  given. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     That  is  my  understanding. 

Mr.  MASON.  We  can  presume  that  under  the  present 
administration  which  favors  those  treaties  there  will  be  no 
6  nionths'  notice  given.  It  would  therefore  require,  you  may 
say,  a  change  of  administration  before  we  could  expect  to 
give  the  6  montlis'  iiotice. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Is  that  not  what  the  gentleman  expects 
next  year? 

Mr.  MASON.     I  was  not  expressing  my  hope. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  can  express  it  for  him.  I  know  what 
the  gentleman's  views  are  on  that  subject,  and  they  coincide 
with  my  own. 

Mr.  MASON.     Of  course. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  For  the  benefit  of  the  country  at  large, 
there  mu^t   be  a  change  of  administration  next  year. 


Mr.  CRA-WFORD.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  in  the  coming  session,  beginning  in  January  and  ending 
in  June,  the  question  of  extending  the  life  of  the  trade- 
agreement  program  will  come  up? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes;  it  will  necessarily  have  to  come 
up:  otherv.ise,  the  authority  to  negotiate  these  agreements 
will  expire  on  the  12th  of  June. 

MANY     DEMOCRATS     NOW     OPPOSE     TREATY     PROGRAM 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  hearings  before  the  Comimittee  for 
Reciprocity  Information  in  connection  vvith  the  proposed 
Argentine  treaty  produced  some  interesting  revelations. 

The  junior  Senator  from  Texas  is  credited  with  having 
stated: 

I  voted  for  the  trade-agreement  program,  but  occasionally  I  have 
I    repented  my  vote. 

I  am  glad  of  that.    Doubtless  the  same  feeling  of  repent- 
ance has  occurred  to  many  Democratic  Members  who  voted 
for  the  program.     Look  over  the  list  of  Members  who  have 
appeared  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
to  ask  that  the  duties  on  the  products  of  their  districts  be  not 
reduced.    There  are  just  as  many  Democrats  as  Republicans. 
]       It  must  be  somewhat  embarrassing  for  those  Democratic 
Members  who  voted  for  the  treaty  program  to  have  to  appear 
,   before  the  Reciprocity  Committee  and  ask  that  no  reductions 
I   be  made  on  the  products  of  their  districts.     If  the  program 
i   is  good  for  the  rest  of  the  country,  then  it  is  good  for  their 
,   districts:  but,  of  course,  I  have  always  contended  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  country,  so  I  sympathize  with  them  in  try- 
ing to  protect  their  people.    I  want  to  protect  all  the  people. 

DEMOCRATIC    CONGRESSMAN    SAYS    TREATY    PROGRAM    IS    ON    THE    WAT    OUT 

According  to  press  reports,  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Pierce]  told  the  Reciprocity  Committee  that  while  he 
voted  for  the  original  legislation,  he  was  suspicious  of  it 
and  voted  against  its  renewal  2  years  ago. 

He  further  stated,  according  to  the  press,  that  the  law  in 
its  present  form  "is  on  the  way  out."    I  agree  with  him. 

According  to  an  item  in  yesterday's  press.  Representatives 
of  11  Western  States  were  reported  by  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Robinson]  to  have  pledged  themselves  to  seek 
repeal  or  modification  of  the  trade-treaty  program  if  tariff 
reductions  on  agricultural  and  mining  products  resulted  from 
impending  treaties  with  three  South  American  countries. 
According  to  our  colleague,  all  but  one  of  this  group  voted 
for  extending  the  program  in  1937.  He  is  quoted  in  the  press 
as  having  stated: 

Now.  however,  every  one  of  us  is  ready  to  vote  against  its  further 
continuation   if   they   are   going   to  trade   our  products  off  to  the 

detriment  of  our  country. 

It  is  fine  to  see  some  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  men 
who  helped  to  put  this  program  through  originally. 

Of  course,  if  the  administration  does  not  trade  off  the 
products  produced  in  the  districts  of  these  11  western  Mem- 
bers, it  will  trade  off  the  products  of  other  districts. 

In  fact,  the  reductions  already  made  under  the  treaty 
program  em.brace  in  some  degree  at  least  the  products  of 
virtualiy  every  congressional  district  in  the  country.  Under 
the  circumstances,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  ought 
to  be  a  unanimous  vote  in  opposition  to  the  present  pro- 
gram, involving  as  it  does  reductions  on  competitive  for- 
eign products  which  displace  our  own. 

Some  of  those  who  appeared  before  the  reciprocity  com- 
mittee in  connection  with  the  Argentine  treaty  have  In- 
cluded copies  of  their  remarks  in  the  Record  for  the  benefit 
of  Members.  I  have  been  interested  in  what  they  had  to 
say.  The  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr.  MurdockI  stated 
in  his  remarks  concerning  his  appearance  before  the 
committee: 

I  find  myself  In  somewhat  of  a  predicament  in  this  respect, 
that  in  general  I  favor  trade  agreements  where  tliey  can  be 
mutually  profitable  and  beneficial,  but  they  must  be  reciprocally 
helpful   to  obtain   my  approval. 
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The  ccnflcman  never  made  a  wiser  statement  than  that 
one,  and  he  is  one  of  our  wise  Memt>ers. 
H'-rt'  'hp  Ravel  fell  I 

Mr.  MAPES  Mr.  Six-ak  t,  the  gentleman  ha.s  bef  n  Lb- 
eral  in  yieldint;.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  his  time  be 
cxtrndt'd  10  mmut''s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Boren  » .  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There   wa.s   no  objection. 

Mr    TREADWAY.     I  thank  the  gentleman  and  I  thank 

thf    Hi:libt. 

Our  coileaeue  from  Arizona  then  went  on  to  say  later 
in  his  remark-s: 

I  am  iioi  wUl;ni<  to  cnpplc  uny  American  Industrips,  certainly 
not  the  bus:c  inclui-tncs  of  my  State,  in  cider  to  cziCourage  trade 

POMF.STIC    !NDtSTR!F.S    CKIPI'l  KD    VNDra    THEATY     PROCFLAM 

In  that  statement  the  gentleman  put  hi.i  finger  on  the 
fundamental  obji^ction  to  the  present  program,  namely,  that 
it  involves  cripphng  American  induitries,  if  not  of  his  State, 
thfii  of  some  other  State. 

I  quote  from  our  colleague  further  because  I  am  in  agree- 
nv-nt  with  what  he  bays: 

I  know,  i.'f  cuur.se,  that  the  committee  Is  looking  at  the  K'"i<id 
oi  the  whole  cmutry.  but  it  cannot  be  for  the  gooo  of  the  whole 
coiir.try  to  cripple  thf>  Itves'^x-k  Industry  cr  the  nnnlnjj  industry 
cr  the  agricultural  Industry  of  half  our  people 

Fine.  I  applaud  these  remarks,  and  I  would  add  that  it  is 
not  good  for  tlie  country  to  ci'ipplc  any  domestic  industry 
in  any  section  in  the  mere  hope  of  expanding  our  export 
trade. 

The  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
CoFFFF  I  arc  replete  with  Republican  tariff  arguments  to 
which  I  subscribe.  I  quote  cn*^  paragraph  frcin  his  sr.ite- 
m.ent:  there  are  many  others  to  which  I  would  like  to  refer. 
He  said: 

There  cm  be  no  Jn«tif\cnt!nn  ff^r  reducing  the  tariff  en  any  of 
tlu'.se  rompotltlve  agrlcviltural  commodltie.s  when  miUior.^  of  dollars 
fn m  'he  Federal  Tren>ury  are  now  being  spient  in  reducing;  produc- 
ti  n  and  in  aidir.i;  tho  di.-po-ul  of  the  ^^u^plu^es.  Tiie  .'awe' u  an 
marker  rnu  t  be  prest-rvfd  for  the  American  farmer  if  acricuUure 
l.s  te  receive  Its  fair  share  ef  the  national  Income  Restoration  of 
the  purciia.-iink;  p;  wer  for  American  agriciilLUre  will  provide  a  ejrcater 
maikrt  f(  r  :nilu~'rMl  produtta  and  more  employment  thmi  re.-to- 
ratiiin  cf  rincha.-:n»:  power  :n  some  foreh^n  cctintry  There  Is  no 
do'.ibt  that  we  ml^ht  inrrea.-jp  our  .sales  of  nutomoblle.s  and  indus- 
trial pKxlurts  to  Ark^entma  if  under  this  agreement  we  tear  down 
our  protection  and  permit  a  Ihxjd  of  competitive  agricultural  com- 
m^ri:ru>  to  enter  tills  m.Tke'  But  wh.it  about  the  sales  that 
will  b*>  los'  in  the  domestir  market ''  Slx+y-eight  pe-cent  of  all 
the  TUti. mobiles  In  tiie  world  are  owned  right  here  in  thid  country. 

What  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  says  regarding  imports 
of  ccimpttitivc  farm  products  applies  equally  to  im.ports  of 
competitive  Industrial  products,  and  that  is  why  I  elaborate 
more  on  this  program  than  did  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. He  was  limitinc  himself  to  one  feature.  I  want  to 
extend  it  to  the  broad  field  of  American  industry. 

Just  as  QUI  manufacturers  gain  nothing  by  securing  for- 
eign markets  at  the  expense  of  agriculture,  so  agriculture 
gams  nothing  by  securing  foreign  markets  at  the  expense 
cf  industry  and  labor. 

The  American  workingman  is  the  highest  paid  in  the  world 
and  the  farmer's  richest  market  is  right  here  at  home. 

Under  the  present  treaty  program  any  gains  we  make  in 
cur  export  market  are  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  to  do- 
mestic producers  of  the  home  market.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  import  noncompetitive  products — and  there  are 
plenty  of  them  that  we  need — we  do  not  injure  American 
agriculture,  industry,  or  labor,  but  tend  to  increase  their 
prosperity. 

The  present  proeram  of  encouraging  imports  of  competitive 
products  takes  away  the  livelihood  of  large  groups  of  our 
citizen.';,  beats  down  our  price  and  wage  structure,  and  work^ 
to  the  detriment  of  the  vvhole  people. 

NOT    NECESSARY    TO    MAKE    CONCrs-.tONS   TO    ARGENTINA    TO    SECrSE    HER 

TKADE 

A  few  moments  as:o  I  referred  to  our  efforts  to  secure  the 
South  American  market  which  formerly  went  to  nations  now 
at  war.     I  want  to  point  out  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  us 


to  make  ruinous  concessions  in  our  own  taiifls  in  crdor  to 
gain  this  market.  We  can  obtain  it  by  default,  without  these 
propo.sod  concessions  on  American  farm  products.  Why 
make  sacrifices  for  somethina:  that  is  free? 

In  any  event,  the  South  American  countries  have  no  reason 
to  complain  cf  our  tariffs. 

They  are  the  pr;'-.c;p;^l  benifieiaries  of  the  present  free 
market  in  this  country  for  two-thirds  of  our  imports. 

Our  dutie.'^  on  competitive  S<uit!i  American  products  aie 
imposed  simply  to  -^ff.-et  competitive  advanta.-es  in  the  home 

!    market  which  those  producers  have  by  reason  of  their  low 

'   production  costs  and  low-waee  scal*^":. 

!       Th'^re  ;.->  no'ni!^<:  unreasonable  in  tliat. 

I  These  whn  co,mplaln  abc  ut  our  tarff  rates  being  too  hii^h 
should  realire  that  there  is  now  on  the  statute  books  ample 
auTh'jnty  for  makinc:  reductions  in  our  rates  where  tins  fact 

1   can  be  shown, 

WHY    NOT    POT    THE    TARIFF    COMMISSION    BACK    TO    WORK? 

We  have  a  Tar.ff  Commission  which  was  set  up  to  make  in- 
vestigations and  to  pro[xi.-o  chaiii^es  to  the  President  under 
the  so-called  t]<  x.bU>  tar.tl. 

That  law  has  been  temporarily  su:spcnded  by  the  trade- 
treafy  profrram. 

Our  h:^'hly  paid  Tariff  Commi-ssioncrs  are  now  nothing  but 
errand  boys  for  the  reeprocity  committee. 

They  make  r.o  d- cisions  ulfecting  policy. 

They  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  neyo'iation  cf  the  tiade 
treaties. 

For  all  I  know  they  are  perfectly  fre*^  to  .<;pt  nri  their  time 
going  fishing,  becau-e  so  fur  as  getting;  up  information  and 
figures  for  the  Slate  Department  is  concerned  that  work  can 
and  is  being  done  by  the  stafi"  of  the  Commission. 

We  ought  to  put  our  Tariff  Com.missioners  back  to  work 
doing  what  Congress  intended  they  si~.ould  do.  namely  so 
keep  our  tariff  rates  in  adjustment  that  they  equalize  ccm- 
petlt,ve  conditions  in  the  hcnie  m.iiket  as  between  domestic 
and  foreign  pioriuerrs. 

This  carne.>  with  it,  of  course,  the  du«-y  to  raise  duties  where 
necessary  in  ora-  r  to  properly  protect  American  producers 
against  unfair  foreign  competition. 

Under  the  trade-treaty  program,  as  we  all  know,  adjust- 
ments in  rates  are  only  made  in  one  direction — downward. 

Little,  if  any.  cnsidi ration  is  given  to  the  needs  cf  our  own 
people. 

In  negotiating  trade  treaties,  the  foreign  ccst-of -production 
advanta.-^e  may  be.  and  generally  is,  ignored. 

This  shotild  not  be. 

Instead  of  being  relt^ated  to  a  mere  statistical  body,  the 
Tariff  Commission  ouglit  to  be  carrying  out  Its  function  ar.d 
duty  of  protecting  the  American  market  from  unfair  compe- 
tition from  abroad. 

The  Tariff  Commission  was  created  as  a  quasi  legislative 
branch. 

It.s  purpose  was  to  carry  out  the  mandate  of  Congres.s  as  set 
fcrth  ;n  the  flfxib'e  tariff  provisions  of  existuig  law. 

It  has  now  been  turned  into  a  m.mcr  adjunct  to  one  of  the 
departments  in  the  executive  branch  which  is  exercising  the 
tariff  powers  which  properly  b<>long  to  Congress  alone,  as 
provnded  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

It  wc  are  to  have  a  b  dy  to  regulate  our  fore'gn  trade  and 
promote  exports,  v.hy  not  let  us  do  away  w:th  the  present 
free-trade  program  of  the  State  Department  and  .-et  the  Tariff 
Commission  up  a.-  an  expert  body  to  carry  on  that  function 
under  the  guidance  of  Congress? 

CONGRESS    MUST    lEAL    WITH    TF-ADE-TREATY    I.SSrE    AT    NFXT    SFSSION 

As  I  have  indicated,  the  authority  for  the  present  u.-icon- 
stitutional  and  ruinou.s  trade  treaty  v.ill  expire  next  June. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  feature.  Con.^-ess  will  have  to  deal 
v^•lth  the  m.a'ter  of  its  extension  at  the  coming  session  in 
January.  Piesumably  the  aJministraMon  will  make  an  effuit 
to  have  the  authority  continued.  Therefore,  it  behooves 
tho.se  who  feel  a:^  I  do  about  the  program  to  make  ready  to 
meet  that  issue,  and  wlun  that  time  ccme:  thcs-  gentleman 
on  the  Democratic  side  who  have  stated  their  po.ution  I  hope 
Will  continue  to  view  the  case  as  they  have  stated  they  do 
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at  the  present  time.  Perhaps  an  acceptable  substitute  pro- 
gram which  protects  the  interests  of  our  own  people  can  be 
Worked  out. 

One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is  that  the  Republican 
minority  will  make  a  vigorous  and  determined  effort  to  defeat 
the  extension  of  the  treaty  program  in  its  present  form. 
I  need  not  remind  the  leaders  on  the  other  side  that  our  forces 
have  been  doubled  in  nimiber  aince  this  matter  was  last 
before  us  here,  nor  do  I  need  to  remind  them  that  there  have 
been  defections  on  their  own  side,  as  I  have  just  recently 
pointed  out — Democrats  who  realize  their  mistake  in  having 
voted  for  the  program  and  who  are  not  going  to  repeat  that 
mistake. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Pierce!  has  truly  said. 
"The  law  in  its  present  form  is  on  the  way  out."     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
An/ona. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Let  me  say  one  thing  as  to 
the  matter  of  your  having  made  converts  among  some  of  the 
Democratic  Members  of  the  House  looking  toward  repeal,  or 
at  least  a  noncontinuation  of  this  measure  when  it  comes  up 
for  consideration  at  the  next  session.  I  was  one  of  a  small 
gioup  of  Democratic  Congressmen  who  met  this  morning  to 
lay  plans  concerning  one  of  these  proposed  trade  agreements, 
at  which  time  one  of  the  Members  pointed  out  that  there 
wero  now  161  Republican  Members,  probably  all  of  whom 
would  be  in  favor  of  repealing  this  measure  or  not  continuing 
it.  and  that  if  20  or  more  Democratic  Members  from  the 
Middle  West,  the  farming  area,  and  the  mining  West,  should 
vote  with  these  161  there  would  be  little  likelihood  of  this 
power  being  extended.  This  remark  was  made  by  one 
D.Mnccrat  to  several  others. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.     Right  in  their  own  family  group? 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  I  think  in  all  fairness  it  ought 
to  be  stated  that  the  Democrats  in  that  meeting  this  morning 
from  the  Rocky  Mountain  area  were  thinking  directly  of  the 
possibility  of  the  great  harm  which  might  come  to  this 
cour^.try  and  to  the  mining  West  through  the  adoption  of  a 
trade  pact  with  Chile  by  which  the  present  tariff  on  copper 
would  be  reduced.  This  would  indeed  be  distinctly  ruinous 
to  all  the  copper-producing  areas  of  this  country.  There- 
fore, not  to  give  too  much  aid  and  comfort  to  the  speaker  or 
to  his  party  in  regard  to  Democratic  help,  let  me  say  that  I 
know  some  Democrats  who  are  now  in  the  process  of  watch- 
ful waiting  to  see  whether  all  the  proposed  treaties  with 
Latin  American  countries  will  matcriahze.  If  they  do  not 
materialize  to  oiu-  htut,  and  we  earnestly  hope  they  will  not, 
then,  of  course,  I  for  one  would  have  no  reason  to  fight  the 
program. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  In  other  words,  the  gentleman  is  giving 
warning  to  the  administration  today  that  you  want  them  to 
look  out  for  the  protection  of  your  local  interests,  otherwise 
you  will  go  With  us  for  the  general  interest  and  for  the 
greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  throughout  the  country. 
I  t.ike  that  to  be  the  gentleman's  position,  and  I  thank  the- 
gtnilcm.an  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tl'  man  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  there 
are  many  Members  of  Congress,  as  long  as  they  are  not 
touched  with  respect  to  any  commodities  in  their  own  dis- 
tricts, who  are  willing  to  enforce  this  trade-agreement  policy 
upon  the  ones  that  are  touched? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  We  get  right  back  to  the  old  General 
Hancock  proposition  that  the  tariff  is  a  local  issue.  When 
there  is  a  possibility  of  the  tariff  on  their  local  products  being 
done  away  with,  then  the  well-being  of  the  whole  country  is 
jeopardized.  But  when  the  products  of  some  other  section 
are  involved  in  tariff  reductions,  they  do  not  seem  to  think 
that  the  good  of  the  country  is  affected,  no  matter  how  large 
or  important  an  industry  is  being  in j  tired  or  destroyed.    I 


would  rather  look  at  it  from  a  broad,  national  viewpoint. 
I  would  much  prefer  that. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  I  was,  of  course,  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  gentleman's  speech,  and  I  was  also  interested  in 
what  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  had  to  say  about  the  mining 
interests.  There  are  a  great  many  Members  on  the  floor  here 
who  come  from  fruit-growing  sections,  and  I  would  remind 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the  great  central  valley  of 
Chile  is  the  greatest  fruit  and  vegetable  producing  section  in 
the  world.  They  have  a  man  there  by  the  name  of  Rcd- 
riquez  who  is  the  Burbank  of  South  America.  The  time  of 
shipments  from  Chile  to  New  York  or  from  that  fruit-growing 
section  is  about  14  days.  Their  exports  are  coming  into  our 
harbors  here  in  great  volume.  They  have  big  canning  fac- 
tories with  cheap  labor,  and  I  understand  in  this  agreement 
with  Chile  they  are  going  to  open  up  our  markets  to  all  that 
canned  fruit  and  to  these  very  wonderful  vegetables  and  other 
fruits.  They  raise  vegetables  there  that  weigh  3  and  4 
pounds.  They  raise  melons,  in  the  nattu-e  of  muskmelons, 
that  are  large  enough  to  serve  an  entire  banquet  in  New  York. 
I  am  not  exaggerating  when  I  make  that  statement.  If  we 
are  going  to  open  our  markets  to  all  these  things,  we  are 
simply  going  to  depress  the  market  for  our  farmers  further 
and  further.  I  think  we  should  be  on  the  alert  and  realize 
that  this  is  not  a  partisan  m.atter. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TREADWAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  would  like  to  remind  the  small  group  of 
Democrats  who  are  apparently  seeing  the  light  about  this 
thing 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  The  group  will  be  very  much  larger 
before  June. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  I  would  like  to  remind  them  that  in  1940, 
based  upon  the  returns  of  1938,  they  had  better  cooperate  in 
the  matter  of  adjusting  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  or 
they  will  not  be  back  here  in  Congress. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Well,  worse  things  could  happen  than 
the  departure  of  some.  [Laughter.]  There  should  be 
enough  so  that  this  side  would  be  returned  as  the  majority 
side.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  regard  to  trade  agreements. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  cf  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  pleased 
that  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Treadway] 
has  studied  my  remarks  concerning  the  proposed  trade 
treaties  with  Argentina  and  with  Chile.  I  feel  honored  that 
he  has  quoted  me  at  some  length.  Candidly.  I  am  greatly 
worried  because  of  the  harm  that  may  be  done  the  farmers, 
livestock  men,  miners,  and  other  laborers  of  my  State.  I 
have  asked  for  this  opportunity  to  make  a  little  further  state- 
ment so  that  the  gentleman  and  other  colleagues  may  not 
get  the  wTong  impression  from  what  I  said. 

In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  think  that  I  am 
concerned  only  about  the  farmers,  livestock  men.  miners, 
and  other  laborers  of  my  State.  I  am  interested  in  such 
producers  in  any  part  of  my  coimtry  wherever  they  may  be 
found,  I  am  fighting  for  this  class  of  producers  in  my  State, 
because  I  am  the  only  Congressman  such  producers  in  Ari- 
zona have  to  fight  their  battles  in  this  legislative  Chamber. 

Let  me  make  myself  clear  on  another  matter.  When  I 
went  before  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  Information  last 
week,  and  when  I  go  to  the  State  Department  tomorrow,  as  I 
am  schedtUed  to  do,  and  when  I  take  the  matter  up  with  the 
President,  it  is  not  done  to  fight  the  reciprocal-trade  program 
but  to  fight  a  possible  abuse  of  that  power.  I  am  fighting 
certain  proposals  and  suggestions  which  I  think  never  should 
go  in  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement.    Agiicultural  products 
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frc:n  Argentina  and  copper  from  Chile  have  not  yet  been  let 
mto  thi.s  country  m  competition  with  our  own  production.  I 
think  It  would  be  folly  to  let  them  in.  I  do  not  ordirarily 
t.'PiH-.se  the  placmc  of  a  gun  in  the  hands  of  a  peace  officer. 
Yet  there  are  certain  cases  in  which  I  would  oppose  the  use  of 
that  Kun  by  a  pe^ce  ofiQcer.  This  I  could  do  logically  without 
condemninR  the  carr^'mg  of  gims  by  peace  officers  generally. 
The  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  preceding  me 
have  b«:en  condemning  reciprocal-trade  agreements  on  the 
ground  that  they  have  already  done  the  terrible  things  whith 
some  of  us  Democrats  fear  might  be  done  if  certain  proposals 
arc  earned  out.  We  differ  from  you  in  that  you  fight  the 
whole  theory  of  the  program  and  we  are  fighting  to  prevent 
certain  abuses  getting  into  that  program. 

The  gentleman  has  spoken  of  trade  agreements  as  imconsti- 
tutional.  Although  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  I  doubt  that  the  law 
i.s  unconstuutional.  I  believe  that  it  is  certainly  constitu- 
tional. Furthermore,  I  think  that  it  is  a  wise  provision, 
assuming  that  it  is  wisely  administered;  but  it  certainly  does 
afTord  opportunity  for  very  unwise  trade  provisions,  which 
might  lead,  even  unwittingly,  to  great  harm  to  many  of  our 
people. 

If  the  delegation  of  power  to  the  executive  department  to 
modify  duties  on  foreign  goods  is  unconstitutional.  Repub- 
lican administrations  have  been  doing  that  for  a  Ion;?  while. 
If  my  memory  serves  me  well.  President  Harding  and  Pre.'^i- 
dent  CochdK?,  and  also  pos5:bly  President  Hoover,  were  given 
\]:r  pow.r  by  law  to  modify  existing  tariff  rates  up  or  down 
to  the  extent  of  50  percent.  The  theory  was  then  that  such 
modification  was  to  be  based  on  the  adnce  of  expert  judg- 
ment of  a  gioup  who  gave  careful  siudy  to  the  general  effecs 
of  such  modification  upon  our  country.  Is  not  that  exacLJy 
wh.it  we  lire  d(jing  now?  Today  the  executive  department 
may  modify  the  existing  rates  in  cur  tariff  system  to  tlie  ex- 
tent of  50  percent.  Presumably  thi.s  is  done  en  the  advice  of 
a  beard  of  experts  giving  scientific  study  to  the  problem  in  all 
of  iti  phases  and  implications.  Where  is  the  constitutional 
difference  between  the  present  Democratic  Party  plan  and  the 
former  R.-publican  Party  plan? 

I  am  not  a  free-trader.  I  believe  trade  between  nations 
can  promote  peace.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  in  some  trade 
re.'-trlcticns  and  regulations.  Of  course,  the  power  constitu- 
tionally resides  in  Congress  to  regulate  commerce,  but  our 
tariff  hi.story — and  certainly  the  history  of  the  making  of  our 
various  tariff  laws — all  show  that  Congress  cannot  go  into  the 
minute  detail  of  such  regulation  with  a  large  degree  of  wisdom 
or  fairnes.s.  It  is  wiser  tliat  such  complicated  matters  b2  left 
to  a  board  of  expert  men.  I  believe  that  it  is  better  so,  but 
I  would  like  to  nominate  the  Angel  Gabriel  as  chairman  of 
that  beard  and  let  him  name  his  associates  on  the  board. 
What  we  in  the  West  are  afraid  of  in  connection  with  these 
proposed  trade  pacts  is  that  a  board  of  experts  m.ay  overlook 
seme  facts  which  have  a  vital  bearing  in  the  matter  and  take 
too  narrow  a  view  of  this  great  and  diverse  coimtry  of  ours. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
th.e  gt-ntleman  from  Iowa  IMr.  Gilchrist  1  may  be  permitted 
tn  sp»'ak  for  20  minutes  tomorrow  after  the  special  orders 
heretofore  entered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  tinanimous  con- 
sent th.'.t  on  next  Monday,  after  the  special  orders  that  have 
ht  refof-^re  t)ecn  granted.  I  may  be  permitted  to  address  the 
Hou.-e  for  10  minutes. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
que.'-t  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  or  REM.fRKS 

Mr.  Kitchens  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise 
and  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  special  order  hereto- 
fore made  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Case]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 


the  independence  of  the  united  states 
Mr.  CASE  of  Soufh  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  "the  American 
continents,  by  the  Irt-e  and  independent  eond.'ion  which  they 
have  assumed  and  maintain,  are  hencefortli  not  to  b»'  con- 
sidered as  subjects  for  future  colonization  by  any  European 
powers." 

Tho.>e  words,  delivered  to  the  Eighteenth  Congress  of  the 
United  States  on  Dtcem.ber  2.  1823,  by  President  James 
Monroe,  avp  recognizfd  as  basic  in  det'Tmining  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  counti-V-  Not  quite  so  well  known,  but  equally 
integral  in  that  message  were  these  words: 

In  the  wars  r{  the  European  powers  In  mittprs  rclntlnsr  to  thrm- 
selvcs  we  iiave  never  taken  |)iirt,  nor  does  it  conipcrt  with  our 
policy  to  do  SO-  •  •  *  Our  policy  m  regard  to  Europe,  which 
WU-;  ndcpted  a:  an  earlv  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  fo  long  agi- 
tated that  qviart.n-  of  the  tTlobe,  rcma.ns  the  sKHie.  which  ib  not 
to  tnterferp  in  the  Internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  con- 
.'^ider  the  t^overnmer.t  de  facto  am  the  legitimate  government  for  us; 
to  cul-ivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  tlio.-e  rela- 
t:cn.~  by  a  fra:;k,  ftrm,  and  manly  pchcy. 

The  declaration  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  not  an  acci- 
dent. It  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  an  interchange  of 
\iews  betvv-ern  President  Monroe,  his  Secretary  of  State.  John 
Qumcy  Adams,  formerly  Mmiiter  to  England,  and  cur  then 
Minister  in  Enpland,  Richard  Rush,  general  observer  on 
continental  di.-;turbances  in  that  day. 

MONHOE    WRITT-S    TO    JKFr?!?.SON    .^ND    M,^PISnN 

Tlie  correspondence  Monroe  bundled  up  and  ^ent  firs*  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  then  to  James  Madison,  the  two  living 
ex-Pre.sidents.  I  wish  that  every  citizen  might  read  those  let- 
ters as  they  hav.'  been  compiled  in  a  volume  on  the  writings 
of  Monroe.  They  would  find  most  interesting  parallels  be- 
tween the  European  politics  of  that  day  and  this. 

Thom.as  Jefferson,  wriiina;  from  Monticello  on  October  24. 
almost  6  weeks  before  Monroe  delivered  his  mebsage,  said  to 
the  President: 

The  question  presented  by  the  letters  you  have  sent  me.  Is  the 
most  mcmentous  which  ha<  ever  been  offered  to  my  eon'emplaticn 
frince  tha!  of  independen'c  That  made  us  a  nation  Tl.is  s«t.-5  our 
compass  and  pcmts  the  course  which  we  are  to  fati-er  through  the 
ocean  of  time  cpeni::^  on  us. 

James  Madi.'^on.  writing  from  Montpelier,  6  days  later,  re- 
ferred to  events  in  Europe  and  the  activities  of  the  Holy  Alli- 
ance, and  then  said  to  the  President: 

There  oue;ht  not  to  be  any  backwardness,  therefore.  I  th'.nk 
•  •  •  kecplnq  hi  view,  of  course,  the  spirit  and  forms  of  the 
Con.stltutlon  in  every  step  taken  In  the  roiul  to  war  which  must  be 
the  la^t  step  If  those  sJicrt  of  war  should  be  wuhuut  a\ail. 

He  was  referring,  of  course,  to  the  possibility  that  Euro- 
pean powers  might  use  force  to  restore  Spam  in  South 
America. 

WHAT     'EFFKH'ON     r:  .^CKD    FIRST 

There  was  another  sentence  in  Thom.as  Jefferson's  letter 
of  October  24,  1323,  jast  116  years  ago  this  week,  which  I 
think  should  be  quoted  becau:ie  it  is  his  due  as  its  author,  and 
also  because  to  my  mind,  it  is  the  brietest,  clearest,  most  com- 
pelling statement  of  proper  Aincncan  foreign  policy  that  has 
ever  been  made.     I  quote: 

Our  first  and  fundamt  ntal   maxim — 

Jeffer'-on  said  to  Monroe — 
should  be  never  to  entangle  ourselves  In  the  broils  cf  Europe — 

Then  comma,  only  a  comm.a — 
our  second  never  to  suffer  Europe  to  intermeddle  w.ih  c:s-A'Uin':c 
affairs 

It  might  be  argued  then,  v;ith  good  support,  that  not  Mon- 
roe, but  Jefferson  was  the  author  of  what  we  call  the  Monroe 
Doctrine.  Another,  however,  might  trace  the  th'Ushts  of 
both  back  to  Washington.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  Menroe 
Doctrine  brought  togtiher  the  fuit.-t.  truest  pat:iotic  utter- 
ances of  the  men  who  gave  this  Nation  leadership  in  it,i  early 
critical  years.  And  most  men  will  join  with  that  son  of  New 
England.  Daniel  Webster,  who  said: 

sir,  I  look  on  the  message  of  December  1823  as  form.ing  a  bright 
pa^e  In  our  history  I  will  help  neither  to  erase  i:  nor  tear  it  cut; 
nor  shall  it  be,  by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  escape  the  conviction  that  deeper 
than  the  discussion  of  details  in  the  pending  neutrality  legis- 
lation is  the  question  of  whether  we  shall  dim  the  brightness 
of  that  page  in  American  history. 

SI.X    WORTHY    OBJECrrvES 

Much  of  the  discussion  has  been  on  six  worthy  objectives 
which  the  President,  in  his  special  message,  plainly  told  the 
Contress  were  achieved  in  existing  law,  or  could  be  substan- 
tially achieved  by  proclamation. 

Tlic  objective  of  restricting  American  slr.ps  from  entering  such 
zones — 

The  President  said — 

may  tie  attained  by  prohibiting;  such  entry  by  the  Cong^-e.^p;  or 
the  result  can  be  substantially  achieved  by  Executive  proclamation 
that  all  such  voyages  are  solely  at  the  risk  of  American  owners 
themseUes. 

After  all  the  headlines  and  screaming  of  the  past  few  days 
about  the  detention  of  one  American  ship,  I  thanked  God  this 
morning  for  a  State  Department  honest  enough  and  fair 
enouuh  to  announce  that  21  ships  had  been  detained  by  bel- 
ligerents since  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  2  of  them 
by  Germany,  12  of  them  by  Great  Britain,  and  6  of  them  by 
Prance. 

Th.e  second  objective — ■ 

The  President  stated — 

is  to  jirevent  American  citizens  from  traveling  on  belligerent  ves- 
sels.    And  this— 

He  said — 

can  also  be  accomplished  by  legislation  through  continuance  in 
force  of  exi^.ting  law. 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  forbids  travel  on  ships  of  bel- 
ligerent nations. 

The  tlurd  objective — 

And  again  I  am  quoting  the  President — 

requirlnt;  the  foretpn  buyer  to  take  transfer  of  title  In  this 
country  to  commodities  purchased  by  belligerents,  is  also  a  result 
•whicli  can  be  attained  by  legislation  or  substantially  achieved 
throukjh  due  notice  by  proclamation. 

The  present  act  licenses  exports.  Ships  must  clear.  And 
the  President  has  proclamation  powers  under  a  declared 
emergency. 

The  fourth  objective — 

And  again  I  quote — 
is  thi'  preventing  of  war  credits  to  belligerents. 

Of  that  the  President  said: 

Tills  can  be  accomplished  by  maintaining  in  force  existing  provi- 
sions of  law. 

The  fifth  and  sixth  objectives,  the  President  said — 

Have  been  amply  attained  by  existing  law,  namely,  regulating  col- 
lection e,f  funds  m  thLs  couritry  for  liellipereins.  and  the  mainre- 
nanee  of  a  license  system  covering  import  and  export  cf  arms, 
ammunition,  und  implement.'-  of  war.  Under  i^resent  enactments 
sucli  arms  cannot  be  carried  to  belligerent  countries  on  American 
vessels   - 

He  .said,  and  concluded: 

This  provision  should  not  be  disturbed. 

Six  worthy  objective.'? — most  of  them  specifically  provided 
for  by  exi.^tmg  law.  all  of  tliem  substantially  attair.abie  by 
powers  of  proc'.amat.on.  Since  that  be  so,  I  see  no  particular 
valiii'  in  debating  whether  they  should  be  conserved  by  main- 
ta:ni:,c  (  xisting  law  or  by  setting  ihcm  forth  in  a  new  bill. 

ARMS    E.MB.^RGO     CRfX     OF    THE     M.\TTER 

Tho  question  then  reverts  to  what  the  President  described 
as  the  "crux"  of  the  matier — repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  or  a  return  to  international  law. 

The  bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  and  shortly  to  come 
before  this  body  does  not  propo-e  a  return  to  international 
law,  for.  in  the  words  of  Senator  Pittman — 

We  relied  on  international  law  in  1917,  and  that  was  our  undoing. 

The  icle  issue  of  controversy  is  the  proposal  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo.     What  arguments  have  been  made  for  that 


repeal?    The  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
contains  only  one  sentence  of  argument.    It  says: 

It  (the  arms  embargo)  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  precepts  of 
international  law,  which  prescribe  that  any  belligerent  may  pur- 
chase any  articles  or  materials  in  any  neutral  country. 

Since  when?  Since  when  have  belligerents  had  the  right 
to  buy  anything  anywhere?  Since  when  have  two  brawlers 
been  able  to  command  a  bj'stander  to  sell  them  guns? 

I  come  from  a  country  not  far  removed  from  the  frontier 
West — the  Black  Hiils  of  South  Dakota.  Only  a  few  years 
ago  guns  settled  disputes.  But  neither  in  those  days  nor  the 
present  could  a  bystander  supply  the  guns  and  long  keep 
out  of  the  fight.  Neither  in  those  days  of  frontier  codes 
nor  in  these  days  of  statutory  law  could  a  dealer  or  an 
owner  be  compelled  to  sell  or  supply  guns  or  ammunition  to 
somebody  in  a  fight.  Indeed,  if  one  did  that  today,  knowing 
the  gun  was  to  be  used  for  murder,  he  would  be  charged 
with  being  an  accessory  before  the  fact.  And  had  he  done  it 
in  the  old  days,  he  would  have  been  marked  as  the  next 
victim. 

NOT    DEP.\RTtTli:    FTIOM,    BUT    DEVEI.OPMENT    OF,    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

The  argument  has  been  modified  to  say  that  while  an  arms 
embargo  was  not  a  violation  of  international  law,  it  was  a 
departure  from  it.  To  that  I  would  reply  that  instead  of 
being  a  departure,  it  is  a  development  of  international  law. 
Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  present  arms  embargo  law  was  enacted  in  1937:  but  in 
truth  it  was  only  reenacted  then.  The  arms  embargo  was 
WTitten  into  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935  because,  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Johnson]  so  clearly  said: 

It  would  seem  that  by  now  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  have 
learned  that  war  does  not  pay.  We  have  learned  It  in  America. 
•  *  •  Having  learned  our  lesson,  we  are  determined  to  set  our 
house  in  order,  so  that  when  the  storm  breaks  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  safeguard  as  best  we  can  our  peace  and  prevent  our  involvement. 
If  possible.  •  •  •  We  will  prevent  our  country  or  our  citizens 
from  selling  or  furnishing  to  nations  engaged  in  wars  arms,  ammu- 
nitions, or  implements  of  war,  and  this  bill  does  Just  that.  It  is 
permanent  legislation. 

Was  a  declaration  that  we  would  not  sell  implements  of 
war  a  departure  from  international  law,  or  even  something 
new  in  our  own  history?    Not  at  all. 

Back  in  1915,  and  again  in  1917,  we  enacted  laws  that 
made  it  a  crime  against  the  United  States  for  anyone  not 
merely  to  sell  but  to  permit  battleships,  submarines.  Indeed 
any  vessel  or  contrivance  capable  of  transportation  on  water, 
being  sent  or  taken  out  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  for  use  by  any  belligerent  against  any  nation  with 
whom  we  were  at  peace. 

Let  me  read  one  section  of  that  act  of  June  15.  1917: 

During  the  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  a  neutral  nation. 
It  shall  be  unlawful  to  send  out  of  the  Jurl.sdlctlon  of  the  United 
States  any  vessel  built,  armed,  or  equipped  as  a  vessel  of  war, 
with  any  Intent  or  under  any  agreement  or  contract,  WTltten  or 
oral,  that  such  vessel  shall  be  delivered  to  a  belligerent  nation,  or 
to  an  agent,  officer,  or  citizen  of  such  a  nation,  or  with  rea.sonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  said  vessel  shall  or  will  be  employed  in 
the  service  of  such  belligerent  nation  after  Its  departure  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States. 

The  penalty  provisions  of  the  statute  go  even  further. 
They  place  a  penalty  up  to  $10,000  in  fines,  5  years  imprison- 
ment, and  forfeiture  of  the  vessel,  cargo,  and  equipment  for 
"taking,  attempting  or  conspiring  to  take"  a  vessel  out  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  in  violation  of  the  statute. 

And  mark  you,  that  is  still  the  law — enacted  in  1915, 
reenacted  in  1917.  It  is  in  the  Criminal  Code  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  a  crime  to  sell  a  battleship,  a  cruiser,  a  sub- 
m.arine  for  the  use  of  nations  at  war.  Indeed,  a  crime  to 
soil,  or  send  or  take  any  vessel  out  of  the  United  States  for 
the  use  of  a  belligerent.    And  what  is  a  vessel? 

WHAT     IS     A     VESSEL? 

The  present  Neutrality  Act,  the  act  of  1935,  and  indeed, 
the  bill  now  pending,  define  "vessel"  to  be: 

Every  description  of  watcrcraft  and  aircraft  capable  of  being 
used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on,  under,  or  over   water. 

The  old  definition  of  a  vessel  was: 

Any   contrivance   capable   of   transportation  on   water. 


,!1 


i 


recugiuitea  lur  -u  iiiii^ui.^.3. 


»   nur  sna.il  ii  ue,  vy  ai:y  act  oi  mine,  Diurrca  or  Diottea. 


*»-iJjr       i^v^^^l^n  v»u^&      «^a^cxuxc      VJX       U  CmS|JUl  la  LiUll      UIl      woLcr. 
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Now.  T  d  >  not  pr»'t''nd  to  say  wh^tl>T  an  airplane  is  a 
vr  >■>  1  wrh.n  th'.'  meaning:  of  the  act  of  1917,  but  certainly 
a  bombing  hydroplane  wouid  he.  and  a^  far  as  precedents  of 
drni'-stic  and  internatu'nal  law  are  concerned,  it  was  no 
d' parture  fcr  us  in  19'J5  t  ■>  say  that  we  would  not  supply 
liiiplenienfs  of  war  to  btlljpfrent  nations. 

Mr   0'CO?^'Oi:.     Mr,  Speakfr.  will  th'-^  pentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASE  r-f  S  inh  Dak<''-a.     Yes.  indet-d. 

Mr  O  CONNOR  I  hav  given  some  thought  to  the  same 
quott'-n.  and  I  firr.i  entertained  the  view  that  at  the  time 
tha*  Conprcs.';  p.xs.sfd  the  Embargo  Act  in  1935  it  was  adopted 
a.H  a  p<)\'.ry  to  ke'  p  thib  country  at  pt-acc  with  Ihf  world, 
with  no  -Aiir  in  m;nd,  but  upon  looking  up  the  record,  I  f\nd 
ttinf  thrrc  lh  suU.tantial  evidi-nce  to  the  eflert  that  a  -var 
V. a,  niAf.ii  (in  b<-t'A«Tn  Italy  and  Elhlcpia.  or  at  least  In  the 
n^akiriK.  ur.d  that  wr*  pu.5»ed  this  bill,  it  bi  claimed,  for  the 
pr;,i.urv  purport  of  pr'vrnting  Italy  from  arquirlng  arm«  In 
th..  (uuntry  with  w.huh  to  deMroy  a  people  who  had  ncUhirr 
m-'wy  ruiT  a  navy,  nor  meanii  to  equip  lt»clf  with  arm*  and 
iir.wMuil'.i'U      I,  thcrf  anything  to  that' 

Mr  CAHK  of  H<mth  t>»ikota  I  think  ponnibly  that  wa«  In 
iln'  rfiu,d<  of  M>nu'  p'-opW',  lAJL  I  hop*-  the  gerukman  will  follow 
tiw  r><  ua,i'  I  Want  to  ;>^,t.irt  with  lH'il  and  1U3A  and  «o  bnck 
tlirouvh  Lhf  rrioid  uii'l  ira^'e  tlw  di'Vloptnetil  of  the  urtna 
tiulinikin  HA  u  pail  of  itiiciiiationul  law  and  ilu*  dume.iiic  law 
ul  thift  cnuntrv 

Mr   KNUT80N     Mr,  8p<'aker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Diikuta,    Yes.  Indeed. 

Mr  KNUTSON.  Will  the  gentleman  bring  out  in  his  dls- 
cuvMi^n  the  letter  that  wa.s  written  by  the  Secretary  cf  State 
to  St  nator  Pittman  in  rtply  to  a  letter  from  Senator  PITTM.^N, 
wherein  he  asked  if  it  would  be  advisable  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  arms  .shipments  to  Spain,  where  the  Secretary  replied  it 
would  not  be  advisable,  because  tc  do  so  might  involve  lis  in 
tlif  war? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  do  not  have  that  in  my 
remarks  and  appreciate  the  gentleman  calling  attention  to 
It  at  thi.s  time. 

Mr  KNUTSON.  I  supgf^st  that  the  gentleman  incorporate 
It,  becau?p  it  is  pertinent  at  this  ix)int. 

Mr  CASE  of  S.niih  Dakota.  I  shall  do  so  if  a  copy  can 
be  made  available  tonight.  Resuming,  then,  were  the  acts 
of  1017  and  1915  an  abrupt  departure  from  precedrnt?  No. 
Pack  in  1907  article  8  of  the  Conventions  on  Naval  War 
adop'id  by  The  Hagnie  International  Conference  said: 

A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  the  means  at  Us  di^pasal 
to  prrvent  w.thin  Us  Jurtsilrtlon  the  pqiilrphig  cr  armln;;  of  a:;y 
ve.s.'-el  which  it  h:xs  any  r>a.>o:-,able  suspicion  of  being  destined  to 
act  ;is  a  cnilser  or  to  Jcln  i:i  hostile  operations  against  a  power 
with  which  It  15  at  peace. 

And  further: 

It  Is  aL*o  bound  to  exrrcLse  the  same  survelllanre  to  prevent  the 
dtparturc  out  of  Us  Jurisdiction  of  any  vessel  intending  to  act  as 
a  cruiser  or  take  p-rt  in  hostile  operations,  and  which,  wlthm  the 
sa'd  Jurisdiction,  may  Ivive  been  adapted  wholly  or  la  part  to  wsu-like 
purposes. 

Wa.s  tliat  an  abrupt  break  with  precedent?  No.  Back  in 
1871  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  between  Great  Britain  and 
the  Unit-'d  Stales,  bound  both  parties,  among  other  things,  to 
prevent — 

The  departure  f'om  their  Jtirl.=«llrtlon  of  any  vessel  havirt:;  been 
espt-ria:!y  ac!;:pteii  la  whole  or  m  pan  within' such  Jurisdiction  to 
warliJce  uses. 

Was  that  an  abrupt  departure  from  precedent?  No. 
Neither  for  us  nor  for  England.  The  Foreign  Enlistment  Act 
cf  Augii?!  9  1870.  a  rension  of  the  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of 
1813.  was  minute  in  its  provisions  to  prevent  the — 

F-iiI;stl:-.g  cr  recrultlnL;  cf  men  or  the  building  or  the  equlpp'ne  of 
ves#e:s  for  the  n  i^tary  service  ■\if  a  fcreiKu  state  at  war  with  a 
friendly  stale"   i  Elncyclcpccia  Britannlca  447  and  ff). 

I-  an  embargo  on  bombing  planes  in  1917  or  1935  any 
gro.Utr  break  %ith  preccden:  than  an  embargo  on  batUeships 
half  a  century  or  a  ceniury  earlier?     Indeed  not. 

And  the  pag-s  cf  the  Recosd  are  filled  with  evidence  sub- 
nutted  by  other  gentlemen  on  the  great  number  of  other 
nations  that  today  have  an  arms  embargo. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentLinan  yield 
again? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Y^s. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Dor;  the  grrrl-^man  know  whether  or 
net  the  prcpc.^i  d  b.l! — that  is,  the  b.ll  now  ur.d-r  ccn-iclera- 
tlon  in  the  Senate — contains  any  provisions  with  reference 
to  rcp.ahng  the  ac'.'=  cf  1315  a::d  1917? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Duk.'ta.  Qui'e  to  the  contrary.  The 
bill  as  reported  to  the  S'^'nn'f'  refers  .^peciflcaUy  to  the  act  of 
1917  in  one  plice  and  '^u'f'^sts  a  pi-oviston  for  reinforcing 
one  of  it-  provi,"lons  Hence,  far  frnm  repealing  the  act  of 
1917,  the  new  bill  n  declare.s  it. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  As  a  matter  of  fact.  If  the  gr'ntleman 
1.5  correct  in  hl.s  implication  to  the  eflect  that  tho<f'  lawa, 
properly  intrrpre'rd  wuid  Include  th**  bomb!n«  plane,  and 
If  we  pa- H  thf  pr'-'Ti*  piop<-xcd  law,  it  woul'1  b--  lntonjtl,Htent 
with  Ih'-  provl  I'D  ,  of  ;he  art  of  lOl.'i  and  1910. 

Mr  CA.SE  of  fViuth  Dakota  I  think  th-if  li  corrfct ;  but 
I  rffT  tha*  to  thr  dKMmnihh'-d  Ifgal  authorities  in  the 
U'r^\'r    «ijf  h  ri!(  thf  r''ntlfmnn  from  Montnnfi  himnrif 

Ml    KKKPK      Mr    Rp'tikT,  wi!l  thr  K'"ntleman  yWUP 

Mr   ('\HK  f.f  H^)i|*h  Dakota      Yi-n.  inr^e^-d 

Mr  KKKKK  Ma-*  the  jff-ntlrnrin.  In  hin  exjimlnntlnn  of  th«» 
ufa'uf,-.  (iivovfrcd  ih.it  in  lUO'.)  ihu  ConK!"  -.  i  ruictcd  the 
j-.i»<  rifle  .-t.iMii*-  ptohibiiinK  thi-  ou^fl'tinir  and  nale  of  vnn^h 
pf  w;u--lJ;t!Il(•^h!p'i  and  cruKi'-is — and  that  wlii-n  th^  World 
War  (.ume  on  6'.crclary  Bryan  and  Secritary  Lau.^.un  and 
Pniiid'-nt  Wil.-ion,  although  suljmarines  were  not  specifically 
mention!  d  in  th"  1909  act,  held  by  eon..truction  that  sub- 
marines were  included  and  prohibited  the  .shipment  of  sub- 
marines cr  submarine  parts  to  bcllicercnt  nations?  That  law 
wa.s  enacted  in  1909. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  The  gentleman  is  correct; 
and  the  act  of  1915  was  bottomed  on  the  act  of  1909. 

AN  F-MBARGO  ON   OTHFR  THINGS'' 

At  this  point  possibly  someone  is  saying.  •"We'.l.  then,  why 
not  rnibargo  cotton  and  wheat  and  oil.^  "  My  an.swer  is  that 
some  day  the  world  may  do  that;  some  day  the  moral  con- 
science of  the  world  may  shut  off  all  supplies  to  belligerents. 
We  are  now  proposing  to  put  them  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis 
again.  But  because  we  cannot  draw  the  embargo  line  every- 
where does  not  prove  that  we  should  draw  it  nowhere.  The 
other  logic  would  mak-'  us  repeal  the  act  of  1917  on  battle- 
sh:ps  and  earlier  laws  on  enlistrntni  and  furnishing  of  sup- 
plie.s  generally. 

In  the  final  analysis,  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  escape 
the  fact  that  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  a 
proposal  of  intervention.  It  i.s  hard  to  escape  the  frankness 
of  a  distinguished  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate  iMr. 
Burke  1  who  has  said: 

I  sptMk  no  mc  re  of  the  arms  embargo  as  an  expression  of  ';trlct 
neutrality  It  Is  net  th.,'  I'  clu-cks  t!,.^  b-UifTrrciits  that  I  want 
checked.     It  favors  the  belligirents  that  I  want  "favored. 

IT  IS   NOT  OUR   WAR 

Personally,  I  think  England  and  France  will  win  this  war. 
I  hope  they  will  They  can  wait  it  cut.  It  is  doubtful  if  Ger- 
many can.  But  whether  they  can  or  they  cannot,  it  is  their 
war,  not  ours.  :App!au-e.;  For,  Mr.  Speaker,  if"  we  accept 
the  other  point  of  view,  then  we  cannot  deny  the  logic  of  the 
distingui-shed  gentleman  from  Georgia  LMr.  Coxi.  On  this 
floor  a  few  days  ago  he  said; 


we 

.m.intully, 
piun^f  thia 


If  this  be  our  destiny,  then  let  us  now  highly  resolve  tha 
shall  accept  it;  hut  ls.>t  us  accept  it  cuurau'ecubiv.  ta.,lU.y 
with  our   typ<=  open      Let    us  solemnly  resolve  new    u 
Nation  Into  this  new  conflict. 

Let  us  nice  aga.n  become  the  savior  of  Europe,  the  hero  r{  a'jpi'-- 
ing  minorities,  the  champieii  of  sef-determinism  Let  us  wace 
war  aga.r:  to  prcs.TVf  Eur.pe  and  make  the  world  .safe  for  democ- 
racy Let  us  wai-e  war  to  end  war.  Tlien  1-t  u^  resolve  that  withia 
a  quarter  rf  a  century  we  shall  do  It  all  over  again  and  ici'm  and 
aga.n.  until  hatred,  ^-recd.  racial  and  llnrui^tlr  ai. imn^^Uv  and' <-ro- 
nomic  desires,  amhlt.ons  and  covetousness  shall  have  been  removed 
frcm  the  European  cauidrcu  of  War. 

In  short — 

Mr.  Cox  concluded — 

let  us  hii-hly  rcst'.ve  to  continue  t?  eta  so  In  perpetuity  and  let 
U5  devl.<=e  and  bequeath  that  burden  to  rur  p  >steritv  so  "thai  they 
too,  may  periodically  renew  the  ccun.ct  and  Join  "the  buttle  the 
burden  of  America,  our  destiny, 
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Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr,  M.\r.TiN  of  Colorado). 
The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  has  expired. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'-k  unanim.ous  consent 
that  the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  object  on  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  our  enact- 
ment of  an  arms  embargo  4  years  ago  encourage  aggression, 
or  was  it  indifference  at  Shantung,  jealousy  in  Ethiopia,  self- 
Intcrt.st  In  the  Orient,  and  appea.sement  at  Munich?  Shall 
Amer.can  blt.od  be  .sh' d  becau.se  other  pf)wers  abandoned 
economic  ijancllona  to  save  .spoils  of  their  own?     God  forbid! 

TMIB     CMARTH     Of«     COL'IWE 

Mr  Speaker  let  me  return  to  the  word»  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
«on.  with  which  I  opened  these  remarkii; 

'Dip   (\\ir''\ri1,    - 

He  wro'e  Pr''*i(lenf  Monroe — 

iJtt'it.Ui]  liy  lh#  )<tt(r«  VM)  httV"  wn'  m^  l«  th»  mo>e«  fT>nfTi*'fi1mi« 
l*l'l'h  hiiA  ♦".ir  Ufpu  'fT't'-'l  t'-  inv  Mi(,irfripl«Mn(i  uln'p  lti»«  "f 
It,')' [ir-fi'icf,/^  Tti»'  tn■>|^f  n»  n  riB'um  'Mil*  •«•'"  "ur  r'>tt)p««« 
ttiii)  (/''in'«  ih*  ("1)16*  wttM  h  w»  ute  to  itifft  Ihr^Utfh  UiH  o«.*tt»»  ut 
tlfU'-  oprlilr.U  ''It  *J"        •       •       • 

I>  t  me  p:it(tphra««'  that,  I  hardly  r»^ed  to  do  m.  Tlie 
weidi  fit  Hh  they  are  The  quention  pteheni'd  by  the  le^iiH- 
laiioti  before  this  Congrefis  i»  the  inoht  momentouis  which 
ha.^  been  ofTered  to  cur  contemplation.  This  t>et8  our  compass 
and  points  the  course  which  we  are  to  steer  through  the  ocean 
of  conflict  opening  on  the  world. 

This  ConRre.>.>  appropriated  funds  to  create  a  memorial  to 
Thomas  Jefferson  here  in  the  city  of  Washington.  It  is 
being  built  today.  This  Congress  is  now  called  upon  to  test 
its  devotion  to  the  principles  of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  a  more 
significant  way. 

I  repeat  his  words  again: 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
otir'ielvos  m  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suller  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  ci.--Atlantic  atlairs. 

JefTerson  loved  England,  respected  Great  Britain:  no  doubt 
would  want  her  to  win  her  war  today.  In  this  same  letter  to 
Monroe  he  .said: 

Cir.  at  Britain  is  the  iiation  which  can  do  us  the  most  harm  of 
anyone,  or  all.  on  earth.  •  •  •  with  her.  then,  we  should  the 
most  .'.edulously  cherish  a  cordial  friendship,  and  nothing  would 
tend  mere  to  kr.it  our  afTectlon.s  than  to  be  fighting  once  more, 
Bide  by  side    in  the  same  cau.sc 

But  note  his  next  sentence: 

Nwt  '.ha;  I  would  purchase  even  her  amity  at  the  price  of  taking 
part  in  her  wars. 

Wherein  is  this  war  not  hers  but  ours?  Wherein  is  this 
war  not  Europe's  but  curs?  Were  its  issues  debated  in  this 
Congress?  Was  it  voted  by  the  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people?  Were  its  causes  created  by  an  American  foreign 
policy':'  Were  the  blunderings  of  diplomacy  the  mistakes  of 
our  ministers?  Were  the  pledges  of  mutual  aid  given  in 
pacts  of  cur  making?  Were  the  run-outs  in  Czechoslovakia, 
in  China,  in  Abyssinia,  our  desertion  of  recognized  principles 
of  international  fair  dealing?  Did  we  write  or  even  ratify 
the  wrongs  in  the  Treaty  of  "Versailles? 

Of  course  not.  Not  m  a  single  instance.  And  yet  it  is  pro- 
posed here  to  set  our  compass  and  point  our  course  on  the 
basis  of  decisions  made  in  councils  where  we  had  not  even 
the  minor  voice  that  was  proposed  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

ARE    WE    TO    INTERVENE,    AGAIN    AND    AGAIN? 

Are  we  to  intervene?  Is  America  to  become  the  make 
weight  in  the  everlasting  balancing  of  powers  that  has 
marked  European  history  for  centuries?  Are  we  to  do  this 
thing,  again  and  again  and  again,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  IMr.  Cox]  has  so  pointedly  asktd?  Are  we  to  turn 
our  back  on  the  goal  that  brought  brave  men  to  these  shores — 
the  goal  that  here  their  sons  and  daughters  might  be  free 
to  live  their  own  lives,  worship  God  as  they  saw  fit.  dream 
dreams,  and  build  their  homes  away  from  the  domination  of 
governments  where  j>eople  were  only  pawns  for  those  in 
power? 


It  is  within  the  ability  of  this  Congress  to  give  the  people 
of  this  Nation  a  rekindled  vision  of  the  high  mission  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  within  our  power  to  chart  a  course  that 
will  carry  America  through  these  troubled  times  and  give 
greater  meaning  to  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Borchard,  of  Yale.  In  his  brilliant  book  on  neu- 
trality for  the  United  States,  says: 

A  strong  neutral  Is  the  trustee  lor  civilization  In  a  sheU-shocked 

wcrld 

A  similar  thought  was  expressed  in  a  letter  received  by  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  from  an  English  friend  and  published  In  her  col- 
umn a  few  day«  ago.    Borchard  continues — 

By  int'-rvrntlnn  in  European  quarrel*  wc  can  make  the  •Ittiatlon 
worw,  but  nrvcr  betirr, 

A  BTTTCT  OnrnWT  TMA>»  T11AT 

Mr,  Bp<'aker,  th^T''  \n  a  better  future  for  the  United  States 
than  trying  again  the  role  of  navlor  tin  Europe, 

That  b'lter  future  means  building  Ihe  United  Slates  Into 
a  tK;wer  that  ran  protect  Itself  against  agKresslon,  In  hlf 
Immortjil  mes*a«»',  Monroe  said: 

Jt  t»  by  rrfMt^rrtng  justir*"  Ui  r»th*T  nuMotis  lh«t  w»>  msv  mtvet 
If  rr"fn  ihrrtt  Ii  i*  t^r  otir  sbiltty  to  ruMtii  tiOurus  nod  ttsdrvM 
wr'  fj((«i  ihiit  wf  m»y  hvoid  th«^m 

Burrly  thi*  Cungre/ii  will  do  ltd  full  part  on  that  score, 
Tliut  belter  future  for  the  United  Stateis  meani  devoting 
to  the  solution  of  our  domestic  problems  the  energy  and  the 
expense  that  ambitious  leaders  in  other  nations  give  to  the 
expansion  of  their  frontiers — and  to  that  we  can  all  dedicate 
ourselves.  We  must  show  that  constitutional  democracy 
works,  that  the  Republic  lives. 

That  better  future  means  cultivating  good  will  with  the 
other  nations  cf  this  hemisphere  so  that  the  balance-of- 
power  theory  can  never  find  foothold  here.  The  policies  that 
inspired  the  Panama  Conference  must  be  encouraged  and 
sustained.  This  may  cost  something,  but  it  will  cost  far  less 
than  a  foreign  war.  and  in  the  end  it  means  an  America 
far  greater  than  can  be  created  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
for  it  means  an  America  fulfilling  her  own  mission  in  the 
New  World. 

TO    DEFEND    THE    UNrTED    STATES 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have  said  in  these  remarks  I  have 
spoken  in  the  utmost  kindness  and  respect  for  every  Member 
'   of  this  body.    Every  Member  has  taken  an  oath — 

to  protect  and  defend  the  United  States. 

What  is  the  United  States?  An  area  of  land?  A  flag? 
Or  a  great  merging  of  people  into  a  national  soul  whose  life 
is  liberty  and  whose  purpose  is  to  maintain  freedom  for  men 
and  women  to  plan  their  individual  destinies,  to  live  their  own 
lives,  to  die  on  battlefields  only  when  they  have  had  a  voice 
in  the  conditions  that  created  the  conflict? 

The  other  day  I  read  that  a  Senator  had  said  his  vote 
would  be  cast  in  keeping  with  a  pledge  he  had  made  on  bended 
knee  before  a  soldier's  cofiBn  20  years  ago.  With  that  same 
sacred  purpose  the  votes  in  this  House  will  be  cast.  And  I 
quarrel  with  no  Member  on  his  motives;  I  only  plead,  as  all 
men  must,  the  issues  as  we  see  them.  Every  man  knows 
that  boy  of  20  years  ago,  that  boy  who  was  a  brighter, 
stronger,  finer  man  than  he;  that  boy  who  went  and  never 
returned.  And  in  devotion  to  that  memory  and  in  loyalty 
to  the  boys  of  today  and  tomorrow,  each  Member  will  cast 
his  vote  as  he  honestly  thinks  best  to  prevent  our  involve- 
ment and  to  protect  the  independence  of  the  United  States. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  mc  to  make  an  observation? 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  one  of 
the  most  remarkable  speeches  in  connection  with  the  question 
before  the  Senate  and  House  that  has  been  made  in  either  the 
Senate  or  in  this  House.  I,  for  one,  am  mighty  grateful  to  the 
gentleman  for  his  great  contribution  to  this  subject. 

The  gentleman  has  made  a  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
have  him  elaborate  on  somewhat.  Does  the  gentleman  believe 
that  under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  the  President  may,  by 
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proclam.if I'^n  rr  r/lifrwisr.  plarr  nn  a  cash-and-carry  basis 
cnmnic(J;'ii  ^  othir  th.in   niur5iri(;n.s  of  war? 

Mr  CASE  of  S<-uth  Dakota.  I  would  so  interpret  the 
f;ta!<T'.-  nf  of  thr-  Pre-iilfnt  in  his  opt'ninR  messaRe  to  this 
flj.M  lal  scs^sion  of  the  Congress.  He  stated  at  that  time  that 
fhf  r-'  ult  could  be  substantially  achieved  by  proclamation  on 
bi'th  of  fho^e  points 

Mr  O  CONNOR.  And  does  the  gentleman  agree  with  the 
r.'--:(l  !'."    ;n   that   romn  1'' 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  rather  think  he  can.  When 
he  has  declared  an  emergency,  I  think  he  can. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  a^ain  expired. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  COFFEE  cf  Wa-shine^on.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous connnt  to  rxtrnri  mv  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
Ir.f'iKi''  tlu'iein  a  brief  editorial  from  the  Washington  Pc.^t. 

Th  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objc-ction,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Th^r*'  '.VLi.s  no  cbj^'ction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  special  order,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  IMr.  CrRTisI  is  reoognized  for  20 
mmutis. 

TOLER.\NCE 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  essence  of  Amerlcani.'-m 
Ls  rrlerance.  Freedom  of  conscience,  fret^dom  of  speech, 
frfH'dom  of  press — which  now  includes  the  radio — the  right 
of  assemblage  and  the  right  to  petition  Congress  are  de- 
pendent upon  a  spirit  of  tolerance. 

Til'  <-■  r:ght.<.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  supposed  to  be  ruaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  they  are  supposed  to  be  inalienable 
r-.uhfs.  But  today  I  want  to  sound  the  warninn  to  this  Con- 
gress and  this  Nation  that  one  by  one  these  rights  are  btnng 
alienated. 

It  was  Voltaire.  I  think,  who  flr.st  said: 

I  do  no'  rt^rrc  with  a  w  rd  tl.at  you  say,  but  1  will  defend  to  the 
death  yuur  ri^ht  to  say  it 

Mr.  Sp«^aker.  I  have  always  had  some  doubt  in  my  ir.:nd 
that  ther"  are  very  many  individuals  who  are  bmad  enough 
to  d..^approve  of  what  an  opponent  says  and  yet  were  willing 
to  f^ght  to  the  death  tor  his  ri^ht  to  say  it.  Tliis  quotation 
Ls  used  many  ump>.  bur  I  am  afraid  that  it  Ls  quoted  very 
riuih  oftfner  than  it  Ls  practiced. 

I  Th:;:k  perhaps  a  statement  made  recently  by  a  distin- 
puished  M.mber  of  this  Hcu;-e  may  in  ti.me  rank  as  phiioio- 
rhy  with  ;  ime  of  these  sayings  we  quo'e  from  the  philoso- 
phers of  (^ther  days.  I  r-fcr  to  the  recent  declaration  of  the 
d::=tmgu:shrd  gentleman  from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Clif- 
ton A.  WooDRr-M,  when  he  said,  "Tliere  are  three  sides  to 
ever>-  question — your  side,  my  side,  and  the  right  side." 

Mr.  Sp -aker,  it  is  cf  vital  importance  to  this  Nation  that 
we  approach  this  neutrality  question  with  that  spirit. 

As  I  said  a  moment  ago.  I  have  always  been  inclined  to 
doubt  that  many  men  would  be  willing  to  die  to  sustain  the 
rii-'ht  of  their  opponents  to  disagree  with  them.  But.  Mr. 
Sp*'aker.  here  is  a  case  where  no  one  has  to  die  in  order  to 
sustain  freedom  of  conscience,  the  right  of  free  speech,  and 
the  right  of  free  press.  We  merely  have  to  be  tolerant 
enough — mildly  tolerant  enough,  if  you  please — to  permit 
tho.'v  who  may  disagree  with  us  a  respectful  hearing  of  their 
views. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  essence  of  this  Americanism 
we  hear  so  m.uch  about  on  this  floor  is  the  tolerance  of  per- 
mitting those  who  disagree  with  us  to  express  their  dis- 
agreement or  their  opposition  without  abusing  them,  with- 
out seeking  by  parliamentary  devices  to  prevent  them  from 
expressing  their  opposition,  without  assailing  their  motives 
and  their  characters,  without  trying  to  smear  them  as  has 
been  done  In  the  case  of  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  and  other 
noted  and  able  men  who  have  dared  to  disagree  with  the 
administration  on  thiS  question  of  repealing  the  arms 
embargo. 

No.  no,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  not  involve  at  all  any  agree- 
ment whatsoever  with  the  ideas  put  forward  by  Colonel 
Lindbergh  in  his  two  radio  addresses.    But  I  say  tliat  there 


Li  a  danger  ficnal  w?.\inR  in  this  Nation  when  such  an 
lIlustriGu.s  pentlenan  a.s  Coi.  Churles  A.  Lindbergh  can  be 
smeared  and  by  innuendo  liisulted  and  accused  of  btmg  pro- 
Gfiman  by  the  jmgoist.s  from  th''  White  House  down,  merely 
because  he  dares  to  disagree  with  what  the  Chief  Executive 
Waiits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  suppo^^r  on  this  i.-.'^ue.  the  Whit:-  House  view 
is  the  correct  one  and  is  the  surest  way  to  peace.  If  those 
who  disaerrce  with  the  White  House  vuw.-.  are  to  be  silenced 
by  inyuK  and  criticism  and  per.-onal  attacks  now,  what  will 
be  the  situation  if  it  should  develop  that  the  administration's 
attitude  wa.>  not  the  wi.sest  course?  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  becomes  of  the  con.^titutional  process  of  gov- 
ernment which  IS  exemphfif  d  in  disagreement,  di.^ru  :-ion.  and 
cunipromisp?  We  have  come  to  that  lime  when  it  would 
seem  that  a  citi/cn.  no  maitrr  how  iiit.iiiinmL.  how  re.^p'.n- 
sible  or  how  fitted  by  experience  to  .-ije-^.k  he  may  be,  must 
keep  silent  or  expect  to  be  berated,  malmnt  d.  and  attacked 
in  ways  in  v>h:ch  he  cannot  defend  himself. 

Mr.  Speak-r  let  me  make  this  clear.  Our  daniTcr  here  is 
coming  in  a  -subtle  way.  It  i-^  enln-tly  proper  io  nJicule  or 
to  condemn  cr  to  disagr'-e  or  to  answer  cr  to  aifiU'>  against 
an  iciej.  or  a  plan  no  nriiNr  by  whun  it  may  be  propo--ed. 
But  I  say  to  ycu.  sir.  that  lie*-  gcverninent,  the  Bill  of  R.eiits. 
Air.eiicam.^m,  is  being  destroyed  when  .^ollrcLs.  clo.^e  to  if  not 
wiihm  tile  White  hou.se  and  m  th»^  Congre5,s  undenal-ie  to 
attack  the  character  and  the  integrily  of  tho.se  who  dare  to 
disagree  w.th  the  Governm-'ut. 

One  of  the  distinctions  of  certain  governments  of  Europe 
which  we  do  not  like  is  that  there  you  cannot  disagree  with 
the  government. 

I  confess  that  I  v.ms  shocked  when  I  read  in  a  column  en- 
titled •  My  Day  "  veiled  ins'.ruating  criticism  of  Lindbenzh 
that  I  f.;t  was  certainly  inexcusable  ccmuig  from  the  high 
scuice  that  it  did. 

To  millions  of  Am.^ncan  beys  and  girls  L:nflUM'.;h  repre- 
sents the  symbol  aiid  it'.fal  of  clean  living,  character,  courage, 
aclue'/ement,  and  paf.riotism.  But  were  hi-  []:>'  humblest  citi- 
zen in  all  the  land.  gu:lty  of  many  errors  and  failures,  he  still 
would  be  un  Am!>riean,  and  entitled  to  express  his  opinions. 
Is  the  AiR'  iici  of  free  men,  who  are  entitlnl  to  ir-jc  expres- 
sion, a  matter  of  history  only? 

Jlr.  Speaker,  if  the  trends  continue  in  the  direction  they 
seem  to  have  taken  since  this  embargo  question  came  up,  it 
will  not  ix^  long  until  tlicy  will  be  daubing  yellow  pauU  on  the 
doors  of  tho  e  vhj  ciaie  to  disagree  with  the  Government. 
Imagine  daubini;  yellow  pairt  on  the  heme  of  a  Gold  Star 
Mother  b  rau.'^e  she  dares  sp-ak  out  in  b 'half  of  the  ether 
mothers. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  no  lender  a  question  of  bring  neutral, 
a^  least  it  would  seem  tliat  to  bj  neu'.ral  we  mu-.t  "favor  one 
side— England  and  France.  We  have  neutrality  anted  upon 
Ui,  we  are  told  that  w^'  cannot  remain  neutral  uric  .-  wo  repeal 
the  arms  enibargo;  let  us  at  least  be  honest  if  we  cannot  be 
tolerant  and  recognize  the  fact  that  it  is  not  neutrality  that 
the  administration  wants  at  all.  I  think  ther^;>  was  something 
exceedingly  significant  of  which  the  American  p<?op]e  oucht  to 
take  note,  when  the  Chief  Executive  sat  in  his  church  lost 
Sunday  while  his  pastor  prayed  that  God  would  grant  that 
King  Gcorre  should  trium.ph  over  all  h-s  enemies.  I  would 
that  ever^'  mini.;ter  and  every  priest  in  Am.erica  would  pray 
for  peace  and  tnith,  and  not  for  victory  for  the  .Mde  that  they 
personally  favor,,  for  it  is  written,  "Ye  fight  and  war— because 
ye  ask  net  " 

We  should  be  ever  mindful  that  ''the  work  of  righteousness 
shall  be  peace." 

Dream  t^ot  that  sword  .and  helmet 

A.'e  Piens  pf  valor  true 
For  ptate  hath  greater  victories 

Than  battle  ever  kiifW. 

If  we  are  to  accept  that  intolerance  which  will  stigmatize 
men  like  Lindbergh  for  di.sarreeing  with  the  Government  on 
this  question  of  repeal  cf  the  a.-m.s  embargo,  waat  will  we  do 
if  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  or  not  we  shall  go  into 
Lliis  war  w.Lh  our  men  aiid  cur  money? 
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When  we  con  idc  r  the  admini.-tration"s  attitude  on  the 
question  of  so-eaiii-d  ttrritonal  water.'-,  and  when  we  look  at 
the  \arious  other  indications  m  order  to  try  t(.  deti  rir.me  the 
attitude  of  the  administration,  we  begin  to  perceive  that  we 
may  not  be  ^o  tar  from  this  question  of  going  in  v.iih  our 
men  ar.d  our  money  as  many  people  would  like  to  believe. 

Mr.  Spi-aker,  theie  is  ju.'^l  one  way  in  this  wide  world 
to  be  neutral,  and  that  is  to  be  neutral.  Regardless  of  wliat 
one's  sympathies  m.ay  urge  upon  him.  reeardless  of  v.hat 
course  emotionalism,  propagandized  or  otl'icrwise.  might  sug- 
gest, it  still  re'mains  a  fact  that  the  only  wav  to  be  neutral 
is  to  b''  neutral,  and  that  means  absolute  impartiality  be- 
twotn  all  beliiL'er'mts. 

We  must  either  withdraw  from  the  affairs  of  Europe  or 
mt'cldle  in  tht  m.  If  you  are  a  partner  in  business,  you  must 
take  the  liabilities  along  with  the  assets.  "What  communion 
hath  lii:ht  with  darkness?" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  lamentable  and  a  dangerous  condition 
of  affairs  when  the  Gold  Star  Motliers  and  the  veterans  of 
that  other  war  are  accused  of  being  pro-Nazi  or  anti- 
An;erican  becau.^c  they  dare  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
privilege  to  write  to  tl:eir  Congressmen  expressing  their  views 
on  how  their  grandsons  and  their  sons  may  be  kept  out  of 
another  war.  Who  has  the  right  to  charge  that  they  do  not 
know  how  to  thiiik  for  themselves?  Is  this  a  government  of 
the  petjple.  for  the  people,  and  by  the  people,  or  must  the  peo- 
ple be  silenced  as  in  the  dictator-ridden  countries  of  Europe? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  is  anybody  on  God"s  green  footstool 
who  has  a  right  to  say  something  about  this  question,  it  is 
the  boys  who  will  have  to  do  the  fiehting  and  the  dying;  it 
is  the  mothers  and  fathers  who  must  bid  good-bye  to  their 
loved  ones  and  send  them  off  to  be  slaughtered  on  the  battle- 
fields or  to  come  back  home,  broken  in  body  and  in  mind,  to 
drag  out  the  weary  days  of  their  existence.  I  insist,  sir,  that 
tlv.y  more  than  anyone  else  have  the  right  to  express  them- 
.<ihis  on  th.i.s  question  and  that  they  have  that  right  and  niust 
have  that  right,  free  from  insult,  free  from  character  as- 
sassination, free  froiT.  abu>e  by  anybody,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Miinbers  of  this  Congress  to  rise  m  their  places  whenever 
necessary  to  defend  that  right  of  the  common  people  to  say 
wh'  th'  r  or  not  their  sons  shall  die  in  war.     1  Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclVLsion  I  want  to  raise  my  voice  in 
this  Congress  in  a  pica  for  tolerance.  I  want  to  raise  my 
voice  in  a  plea  for  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free 
radio,  free  church,  the  right  of  the  citizens  to  petition  the 
Congress,  and  the  right  of  free  assemblage. 

With  that  patriot  of  old.  let  me  again  say,  "Eternal  vigi- 
lance is  the  price  of  liberty." 

Throughout  the  years  thousands  of  Americans  have  died 
for  th.'  cause  of  liberty.  If  the  time  has  now  come  that 
oiw  mu>t  die  politically  to  dffend  free  speech,  free  expres- 
sion, the  right  to  a.'-semble,  and  the  right  to  petition  Con- 
gress in  order  to  hand  on  the  spaik  of  liberty  to  our  chil- 
dren and  their  children,  I  for  one  will  gladly  face  that  fate. 
!  Applau.-e.  I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  love  liberty.  I  believe  that  our  task  is  to 
maintain  liberty  at  home.  God  forbid  that  when  the  pages 
of  history  are  written  it  will  be  said  of  America,  "They 
made  us  the  keeper  of  the  vineyards,  but  our  own  \ineyard 
have  we  not  kept."     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentleman,  for  whom  I  have  a  very 
great  regard,  being  privileged  to  serve  on  committees  with 
him.  has  made  a  very  fine  speech  and  made  a  good  con- 
tribution to  the  sub.it ct  he  treated,  but  it  seemed  to  me  that 
there  is  an  implication  in  the  gentleman's  remarks  to  the 
effect  that  free  speech  is  attempted  to  be  curtailed  from 
the  President  down.  Now  I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to 
be  fair.  I  want  to  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Pi-esident  of  the  United  States  when 
he  was  delivering  his  message  to  Congress,  when  he  called 
us  here  in  extraordinary  session,  to  this  effect,  that  he 
wanted  to  accord  to  all  of  those  people  who  disagreed  with 
him  as  to  the  method  that  should  be  used  to  keep  this 


country  out  of  war,  the  same  loftiness  of  purpose  th.it 
prompted  him  m  taking  the  position  that  he  does  with  ref- 
er'nce  to  k' epmg  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  remember  the  statement  and  I  agree  with 
the  statement.  I  am  sorry  that  it  has  not  been  practiced 
by  those  \\ho  apparently  speak  for  the  executive  department 
of  this  Government. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Let  me  also  bring  up  this  question:  The 
gentkman  refers  to  this  church  incident.  The  gentleman 
does  not  think  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  should 
have  run  from  the  church  when  the  preacher  was  giving  his 
prayer,  and  so  forth,  does  he? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     No!     No! 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentleman  docs  not  think  that  those 
were  the  sentiments  of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
does  he? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  do  not  think  they  were  displeasing  to  him. 
The  prayer  was  undoubtedly  prepared  with  the  view  of 
pleasing  the  Chief  Executive. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  The  President  certainly  sanctioned 
what  the  preacher  said  when  he  allowed  his  picture  to  be 
taken  With  him  after  the  services. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Oh,  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman 
there.  He  did  not  write  the  prayer  and  he  did  not  necessarily 
agree  with  the  sentiments. 

Mr.  LAMBERTSON.  But  he  had  his  picture  taken  with 
the  preacher,  and  he  agreed  to  that. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  might  have  my  picture  taken  with  the 
gentleman,  but  he  and  I  never  did  agree.     [Laughter.] 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  has  expired. 

EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  in  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Dr.  Edward  J.  McCormack  before  the 
Michigan  State  Medical  Association. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

Tiiere  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  IMr.  Coxl, 
under  previous  order  of  the  House,  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  regret  that  even  the 
humblest  citizen  of  this  country  should  suspect  that  any 
remark  that  I  may  have  ever  made  upon  the  floor  of  this 
House  was  in  the  leastwise  colored  by  partisan  politics.  I 
presume  that  I  might  manifest  bitter  partisan  politics  in 
my  official  behavior  if  I  so  desired.  But  I  do  not  wish  to 
so  act.  I  was  sorry  that  my  long-time  and  devoted  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  IMr.  August  H.  Andresen], 
apparently  permitted  politics  to  color  his  discussion  of  the 
proposal  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina. 
This  I  might  also  say  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  TreadwayI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  what  has  transpired  and  of  which 
the  public  has  been  fully  advised,  it  was  most  unkind  and 
unfair  in  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  that  he  should 
have  said  that  this  administration  is  taking  advantage  of  the 
disturbed  state  of  the  public  mind  and  is  seeking  to  put  over 
something  on  the  farmers  of  this  country,  is  seeking  to  give 
away  their  best  market,  their  domestic  market.  The  facts  in 
the  case  do  not  justify  this  criticism  of  the  administration, 
this  castigation  of  the  high-minded,  patriotic  gentleman  who 
heads  the  State  Department. 

On  August  23  last  the  Acting  Secretary  of  State  issued  a 
press  release.    In  that  release  he  said: 

Our  trade  with  Argentina  has  suffered  in  recent  years  for  lack  of 
a  trade  agreement.  The  trade  of  certain  European  countries  with 
Argentina  has  been  developing  at  our  expense  ui.der  the  influence 
cf  their  commercial  agreements  with  Argentina.  The  plarliig  of 
Amf-rican  commerce  in  Argentina  on  a  footing  of  full  equality  with 
that  of  our  European  competitors  was  a  subject  which  wa.^^  gone 
into  fully  in  preliminary  discussions.  The  agreement  will  enable  tis 
to  maintain  our  ccmpetitive  position  in  a  market  of  great  preeeut 
and  prospective  importance. 
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In  thr  same  reltase  the  Acting  Secretary-  of  Slate  said: 

Errec-.ing  this  agrpcmmt  with  Argentina  will  be  the  mast  im- 
p.  itr.r.t  accompll.siiiiv  :Lt  <,f  this  adnimistriitlcu  m  the  field  of  in- 
ternational relations 

On  the  same  date.  Mr.  Spealc-r,  the  Department  of  State 
issi;ed  another  press  release  in  which  they  discmsed  the  ques- 
tion nf  entering  into  liCt■ot:atlnn.^  with  a  view  of  effecting  a 
trade  agreement  with  Argentina.  In  that  statement  this 
cbsirvation  wa.s  made: 

Unltrri  States  trade  w:th  Argentina  declinf^d  dra.'^tiraliv  be- 
tween ly-j  and  19l!2  Since  then  it  has  mcrea.sed,  but  ninains 
v.fll  b^iow  1929  In  1929  the  United  States  imp<,rtfvi  from 
Ar/entina  $117  585  000  worth  ct  ccni:ncd:t:ps  It  ixporttd  to  the 
p.-^n^r  ctuntrv  JJlOOOuOOO  nf  '  ur  rwn  An-iTK-an  cr.mniodif  ps  In 
19:J2  cur  Import-  fell  to  «1, 5.000,000,  but  l:i  that  same  year  our 
experts  to  Art'entina  were  $yO  auO  (.'00  plus.  For  the  presert  year 
they  have  Lee:i  bu.l'.  u;..  ■  ur  mip.r-.o  amounting  tc  $41  672  000  and 
oiir  exports  stand  at  $B6  M'J  Ooo 

Tl^.e  gentleman  from  Minnesota  Faid  in  his  condemnation 
of  Lh'  policy  of  tormir.-  these  trade  agrecm^nti,  with  other 
countries    that    he    wanted    to    return    to    where    American 
farmer^  were  petf.ni:^  a  price  better  than  ths  price  now  ob- 
taining  under   the   agreements   that   have   been   .set   up    a> 
b<-tween  tlie  United  States  and  21  of  the  other  pow^r.-.     I 
presume  that  wha^  the  gentleman  had  in  mind  wa.s  leturn- 
irig  tu  thf  tune  when  h;-  party  was  in  power,     I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact.  Mr,  Sp-aker,  that  e\en  as  Lite  a.^  August 
15.  1922  when  the  gentleman's  party  was  in  power  and  when 
our  foreign  trade  was  entirely  under  the   influence   of   the 
SmooNFIawley  Act,   that   the  price  of  be-f  cattle   stood  at 
$4  35.  while  m  September  of  the  present  year  the  price  was 
$7.07.     Hogs  in  1932  sold  at  $4.0G,  while  in  September  nf  the 
present  year  the  price  was  $7.06.     In  August  1932  corn  was 
30  2  certs  per  bushel,  and  on  September   15  c.'.'  the  present 
year  if  was  56.2.     In  1932  wheat  was  38  5.     On  Sep'ember  15 
of  the  present  year  wheat  was  72.7.     Butterfat.  to  which  the 
gentleman  referred,  was  m  August  1932  selling  at  17.5.  but  i:\ 
September  of  the  present  year  it  was  at  24.7.     Cheese  in  1932 
wa.^  .selling  at  10.6.     In  September  of  the  present  jeir  ch-'fse 
was  selling  at  14  3.     Wool  brought,  on  August  15.  1932,  7.4,  but 
In  Sep^.  mber  of  the  present  year  it  brought  24,3. 

Ml.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  has  been  able  tc  find  any- 
thing: m  any  of  the  coneressional  tariff.-;  thTt  have  been  set 
up  by  the  Congress  in  the  past  50  or  100  years  that  was  par- 
t.cularly  advantageous  to  the  farmer  I  would  l.ke  to  know 
whut  it  is 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the  gentleman  vield? 
Mr.  COX.     Yes;  with  plea.'^ure. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Under  the  operations  of  the  A.  A.  A.  in 
the  neighborhood  of  30.000.000  acres  of  productive  land 
have  be:n  retired  on  the  theory  of  trying  to  raise  farm 
prices  up  to  parity.  Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that  we 
should  adopt  a  foreign  policy  that  will  not  cause  idle  acres 
with  resulting  idle  men  who  increase  our  relief  rolls? 

Mr.  COX,     I  take  it  that  the  gentleman  agrees  that  it  is 
to  our  advantage  to  do  busmess  with  foreign  powers. 
Mr  O'CONNOR,     To  a  certain  extent  that  is  correct. 
Mr.  COX.     And   that  we   must   accept   conditions   as   we 
find  them?    We  cannot  make  conditions  what  we  would  have 
them  be. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Yes:  but  in  doing  that  let  us  not  make 
the  Ame.'ican  farmer  bear  the  brunt  of  the  deal. 

Mr.  COX.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  entirely.  Mr, 
Speaker:  we  must  keep  in  mind  doing  something  for  the 
farmer,  the  main  purpose  of  entering  into  trade  agreements 
with  other  coimtries  is  to  bring  to  agriculture  benefits  which 
cannof  otherwise  be  obtained.  [Applause.]  Let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  The  gentleman  knows  that  there  was  nothing 
but  misery  and  distress  in  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act  for 
the  farmer  of  the  country. 

\ir.  O'CONNOR.  Tliere  is  no  question  about  t'-'at  buf  we 
should  net  surrender  our  markets  for  farm  products  to 
foreign  competitors  who  can  produce  crops  at  a  much  lower 
cost  than  the  American  farmer.  Understand,  I  do  not  want 
to  return  to  the  days  of  Hoov-r  and  starvation  prices  closed 
banks,  closed  factories,  and  hungry  people  any  more  than 
the  gentleman  does,  but  on  the  other  hand  neither  do  I  want 


to  take  bread  out  of  the  mouths  of  our  people  who  nu-d 
it  and  place  it  in  the  laps  of  our  foreign  competitors. 

Mr.  COX.     There  ;s  no  thought  of  surrendering  our  farm 

I   market .  to  anybody.    The  purpo.5e  as  well  as  the  necessity  is 

{   to  broaden  such  markets.     The  gentleman  is  obliged  to  agree 

:    that  our  farmers  are  faring  better  under  tradp  agreements 

than  was  'he  ca.se  under  congressional-mad-  tariffs. 

Mr.  OCONNOR.     Yes:  but  the  gentleman  does  not  want 
to  nrike  the  American  producer  and  the  American  farmer 
I   the  goat  in  connection  with  our  for-'ign  trade? 

Mr.  COX.  Of  course  not.  neither  dees  the  Secretary  of 
State.  If  I  am  a  special  pleader  for  any  group  it  us  for  the 
farmer^  of  the  country  because  my  district  and  State  are 
predominantly  agricultural. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     The  gentlen.an  will  cf.nccde  then  that 
if  the  pciuy  results  m  idle  acres  it  necessarily  re.Hilt.   m 
I   id!--  m-n' 

j  Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  concede  that  the  prose- 
cution of  our  trade-agreement  policy  has  resulted  in  any- 
wi.se  to  the  disadvantage  cf  the  farmers  of  the  country.  As 
I  have  stated,  the  purpose  of  the  program  Ls  to  improve  the 
condition  cf  the  farmer  and  the  operation  of  the  agreements 
thus  far  made  have  had  that  effect. 

iMr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentl.  m.an  will  concede,  will  he 
not,  that  under  the  operation  of  the  Agricultural  Ariju.^'m'  nt 
Act  the  retiring  from  production  of  acres  cf  land  therrt,;f,,re 
producing  wa.-^  done  for  th-  purpose  of  raising  the  fuinier's 
prices  to  what  we  call  parity  prices? 
j        Mr.  COX.     Yes.  cf  course, 

Mr.  OCONNOR.  Why  should  we  not  ad'-pt  a  policy  so 
the  American  producer  can  produce  what  he  can  and  give 
him  the  benefit  of  th-  expanding  market,  if  there  i.s  such. 
the  same  ao  we  w-nild  the  m.anufacturer? 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  e.xpand  our  foreign  markets 
by  increaMng  our  bu.smess  with  foreign  counrries.  The 
observation  has  been  made  in  the  dtbate  diu-mg  the  day 
that  we  should  cease  to  operate  under  the  agreenients  that 
have  tiius  far  been  made.  In  orh(-r  words,  the  contention 
of  the  opposition  is  that  we  should  remain  staMc  and  do 
nothing  in  a  positive  way  to  iniprove  the  condi'nni  of  the 
farmers  of  the  country.  Complain'  is  made  b'  eau<e  m  the 
notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  Ln\en  bv  th-  S^utc  IX>pait- 
ment  there  are  agricultural  commodities  in  the  li^t  of  p'-od- 
ucts  on  which  the  United  States  will  consider  making 
concessions  to  Argentina.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  Argentina  is  an 
agricultural  ccun'ry.  even  more  prcncuiicedlv  so  than  the 
United  States.  If  we  do  business  with  Argentina  at  all  we 
are  oblig-d  to  tak-.^  m  trade  some  of  the  commodities  that 
she  produces.  We  take  that  which  cur  national  eeoMorr.y 
will  best  stand  and  we  give  m  ex.hanye  to  Argentina  that 
which  she  most  needs. 

Is  It  contended  bv  the  opposition  that  we  should  not  trade 
with  Argentina  at  all? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  troni  M'.nt-ina 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Ls  it  not  a  fact  that  particularly  m  the 
West  and  m  the  northwestern  country,  where  we  have  viv- 
oroas  winters  where  we  are  required  to  feed  hvestock  six 
months  out  of  the  year  during  some  years,  where  wages  a'e 
high,  where  taxes  are  high,  where  all  of  our  expenses  are 
high,  where  the  investment  in  land  is  high,  the  farmers  are 
at  a  disadvantage  m  trying  to  compete  with  foreign  compe- 
tition? How  can  the  .American  farmer  in  the  West  and 
northwest  country,  and  even  in  the  Suuth.  compete  wh 
producers  down  in  those  lower  countries  ouch  as  Argeniina 
Braz'l.  and  so  forth?  ^'BLi.uua, 

Mr.  COX.     Maybe  they  cannot  compete 
compct?^'''''''''''''-     ^'"^''^  "''-^'  ^^^^^'^'  ^-^  ^«^-P^^   »^^^   to 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  mean  that  simply  becui<=e 
our  labor  co.ns.  our  cp.ratmg  costs  are  higher  thanihey 
are  in  Argentina  we  should  not  m^dertake  to  do  business  w.th 
Argentina  at  alP  ^^--lut.,^  \Min 

Wi?J"A?g??tufa''if  nnrV^'""l'  "°'  ""^^^-^^^^^  "'  ^-  b---^ 
wun  Arg    itina  if  one  class  of  people  is  going  ro  suffer  -m  a 

result  of  ooing  that  business.    The  farmer'shoSld  nut  be  made 
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to  bear  the  brunt  of  this  trading  with  foieign  countries  in 
favor  of  the  niar.ufacturer. 

Mr,  COX.  There  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the  State 
Department  or  the  administration  to  make  the  farmer  bear 
the  brunt  of  anything.  There  is  no  thought  of  favoring  our 
manufacturers.  The  whole  purpo.^c,  as  I  have  said  over  and 
over  again,  is  to  improve  the  condition  cf  the  farmer  and 
all  others. 

Mr.  BUCK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COX,     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BUCK.  The  gentleman  from  Montana  seems  to  be 
imdir  the  impression  that  the  State  Department  is  trying  to 
J  ell  the  American  farmer  down  the  river  by  taking  away 
his  domestic  market.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana is  aware  of  the  fact  that  in  1938  our  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  slightly  less 
than  .?95r),000,000.  Of  this  total  one-half  was  of  types  such 
as  rubber,  coffee,  silk,  and  so  forth,  not  produced  in  the 
United  States;  nearly  30  percent  was  of  types  imported 
over  the  tariff  wall  because  the  United  States  did  not  pro- 
duce enough  to  meet  its  requirements:  14  percent  was  ac- 
counted for  by  su'^rar.  the  imports  of  which  were  controlled 
throughout  1938  by  quota  and  le.ss  than  the  7  percent  re- 
maining was  accounted  for  by  minor  miscellaneous  items 
falling  into  the  competitive  group.-? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  May  I  suszgest  this  to  the  gentlem.an 
from  California:  What  is  the  purpose  of  taking  acreage 
out  of  production  if  it  is  not  for  the  raising  of  cur  prices 
up  to  the  so-called  parity  prices  on  the  theory  of  creating  a 
fcarciiy  of  the  article? 

In  other  words,  the  American  farmer  can  produce  the 
needs  of  the  American  p>eople  and  as  long  as  he  can  do 
that  he  has  the  right  to  that  market,  because  the  very 
moment  you  take  an  acre  of  land  out  of  production  you 
cause  to  go  on  the  relief  roll  the  people  who  have  been 
working  to  produce  crops  upon  that  acre. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  and  I  agree  that 
Argentina  has  nothing  to  sell  other  than  agricultural 
commodities 

Mr.  O'CONT^.^OR.  That  Ls  right,  and  she  competes  with 
the  American  farmer. 

Mr.  COX.  She  has  nothing  but  agricultural  commod- 
ities to  give  us  in  exchange  for  the  things  she  buys. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COX.  Then  does  the  gentleman  mean  we  should 
not  do  biusiness  with  Argentina  at  all? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  If  we  are  going  to  do  business  and  make 
our  people  suffer  as  a  result  of  doing  business  with  Argen- 
tina, then  the  trade  is  not  worth  it.  No  class  of  people  should 
be  required  to  lose  their  shirt  in  the  process. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  loses  sight  alto- 
gether of  the  fact  that  this  is  a  general  sort  of  a  program, 
that  we  are  not  only  undertaking  to  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment with  one  country  but  we  are  undertaking  to  enter  into 
agreements  with  all  countries.  There  is  no  likelihood  that 
in  the  agreement  proposed  to  bo  negotiated  with  Argentina 
that  the  farmers  of  this  country  will  be  put  to  any  disad- 
vantae,e.  If  Argentina  has  nothing  but  agricultural  com- 
modities to  give  iLS  in  exchange  or  in  payment  for  the  com- 
modities .she  takes  from  us,  then,  of  course,  we  are  obliged 
to  take  some  cf  her  agricultural  commodities  or  else  we  do 
not  do  bu.sines.s  with  her.  If  we  cut  out  one  countiy,  then 
we  have  disrupted  th.c  program  upon  which  we  have  entered, 
that  IS,  of  ultimately  entering  into  agreements  with  all  the 
countries  with  which  we  do  business.  We  cannot  afford  to 
lose  the  business  of  Argentina  because  we  export  to  that 
country  very  much  more  than  we  import.  Our  trade  with 
Argentina  ha>  been  altogether  advantageous  to  our  producers. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that   the  gentleman's  time  be  extended  10  minute.s. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
6p<'aker.  I  notice  that  the  gentleman  from  Montana  IMr. 
O'CoNt.oR  I  is.  under  a  special  order  previously  entered,  to 
follow  the  gentleman  from  Georgia.  I  wonder,  since  this 
discussion  is  between  these  two  gentlemen,  if  this  time  can- 
not be  taken  out  of  the  trnie  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  glad  the  gentleman 
brought  that  point  up.  I  was  going  to  suggest  that  what- 
ever time  has  been  allowed  me  I  shall  be  pleased  to  share 
with  my  distinguished  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
who.  as  always,  is  making  a  very  fine  address  but  one  with 
which,  in  seme  respects.  I  do  not  agree. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Martin  of  Colorado).  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COX.  What  we  are  hearing  now  is  simply  a  repetition 
of  what  we  have  heretofore  heard  when  proposals  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  another  power  have  arisen. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  take  it  the  gentleman's  philosophy  is  that 
building  a  tariff  wall  around  our  country,  such  as  we  had  with 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  wall,  is  most  disastrous  to  the 
farmers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  COX.  Of  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  is  rec- 
ognized by  everyone  who  claims  to  have  any  familiarity  at  all 
with  public  events. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  May  I  say  for  the  gentleman's  informa- 
tion that  I  come  from  the  anthracite-coal  fields,  and  that 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  wall  was  responsible  for  Canada, 
which  was  the  great  market  for  the  anthracite  industry,  put- 
ting a  tariff  on  our  coal,  with  the  result  that  we  lost  our 
entire  market  in  Canada  and  this  ruined  the  anthracite  ccal 
district. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  remarked,  there  are  those 
who  make  a  calamitous  outcry  every  time  the  question  of 
entering  into  some  sort  of  a  trade  agreement  with  another 
power  arises.  The  past  record  of  trade  agreements  ought 
to  be  a  guide  in  the  present  instance.  The  21  agreements 
which  have  been  concluded  should  demonstrate  that  the 
fears  generally  have  been  unwarranted.  It  is  true  that 
some  guarded  concessions  have  been  granted  on  agricultural 
products,  but  this  was  necessary  in  order  to  get  greater 
advantages  for  some  other  branch  of  industry.  However, 
our  country  has  not  been  flooded  with  agricultural 
products. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  and  Mr.  BUCK  rose. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  yield  first  to  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana, and  then  I  shall  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  What  was  the  purpose — and  I  direct 
this  inquiry  also  to  the  gentleman  from  California — of  hold- 
ing the  hearing  with  the  idea  in  mind  of  reducing  the  tariff 
on  agricultural  products  from  the  Argentine  if  it  was  not 
that  of  making  it  easier  for  the  producers  in  the  Argentine  to 
get  their  products  on  the  American  market  which  would 
result  in  competition  with  the  American  farmer,  who  has 
to  pay  the  taxes  and  who  pays  the  cost  of  administration 
of  this  Government. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  carries  with  it  a 
reflection  upon  a  department  of  the  Government  that  is 
not  justified. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  that  is  the  purpose 
of  the  hearing? 

Mr.  COX.  There  is  no  purpose  to  injure  the  farmer.  The 
whole  purpose  is  to  improve  his  lot. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Would  it  not  injure  the  American 
farmer  if  a  larger  amount  of  farm  products  of  the  Argentine 
cam.e  into  the  American  market  to  compete  with  the  products 
of  the  American  farmer?  Does  it  not  follow  as  a  matter 
of  course  that  such  a  procedure  would  injure  him? 

Mr.  COX.  Nothing  that  has  happened  thus  far  In  the 
hearings  that  have  been  held  on  the  proposal  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Argentina  and  nothing  that  has  hap- 
pened as  a  result  of  making  the  agreements  with  the  other 
21  powers  v.-ith  whom  agreements  have  been  made  warrants 
even  the  remotest  suspicion  that  agriculture  will  be  put  at 
a  disadvantage  as  a  result  of  the  agreement  now  being 
negotiated. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  May  I  m.ake  this  observation,  and  then 
I  am  through.    Of  course,  any  lowering  of  duties  results  in 
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Rn    inrrp:i-r   In    in-.portations.    Tlie    eentleraan   will    aei-.o 
v.iih  that,  statement. 

Mr  COX.  That  might  be  tru*^.  yet  there  will  be  a  cor- 
responding lowering  of  the  duties  imposed  by  Argentina 
upon  cur  own  commoditits.  and  ii:iis  will  mean  there  v. ill  be 
a  greater  flow  of  our  domestically  produced  goods  inlo  that 
Of  vmtry.  The  gentleman  will  agree  with  that. 
Mr.  O'COXNOR.     That   Ls  true. 

Mr.  COX.  Perhap.s  Imports  would  be  increased  but  ex- 
port.s  also  would  be  increased.  Our  exports  to  Argentina 
have  continuou^sly  btou  larger  than  our  Imports. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  The  gentleman  will  also  agree  that  our 
exports  are  manufactured  articles,  perhaps  articles  we  do 
not  need  and  for  which  we  have  no  use. 

Mr.  COX.    Piobably.  to  some  extent,  but  the  gentleman 

should  keep  In  mind  that  we  have  in  the  years  that  have 

gone  by  exported  many  agricultural  products  to  Argentina, 

and  this  trade  has  been  considerable. 

Mr.  GORE  and  Mr.  O'CONNOR  rose. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     If  the  gentleman  will  yield  for  one  fur- 

th'T  observation 

Mr  COX.  Let  me  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee, 
ar.d  th(  n  I  will  come  back  to  the  gentleman. 
~  Mr  CtORE.  Much  has  bt><^n  said  about  the  domestic  mar- 
kets, bu'  'hould  it  not  aho  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  dome.-- 
tic  m.i'-kf't  for  domestic  agricultural  products  is  abo  the 
market  of  the  worker?  m  the  manufacturing  units? 

Mr  COX.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  That  is  an  answer  to 
the  ijenM^'man  from  Montana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  reali/e  that  this  is  a  sort  of  round- 
t he-table  business,  but  at  the  same  time  my  contmtion  on 
these  trade  a^vetments.  particularly  with  countries  that 
raise  nothing  but  farm  products,  is  that  in  being  permitted 
to  .'•.hip  such  farm  products  into  this  country-  in  competition 
with  our  Ameilcan  farmer,  he.  the  American  farmer,  can- 
not C!"m»pete  with  them,  and  that  fact  is  putting  the  Ameri- 
can farmer  at  a  difadvantage. 

Mr.  COX.  Let  th"  gentleman  and  myself  understand  one 
another.  The  gentleman  means  to  say  to  the  House  that  if 
he  were  in  control  '^f  these  negotiations  he  would  nevr  let 
In  any  commodity  that  in  anywise  might  com.pete  with  any 
agiuultural  pi    duel  of  thi.s  country? 

Mr.    O  CONNOR,     I    will    qualify    what    the    gentleman 

fctate.- 

Mr    COX.    W-Uld  the  gentleman  say  that? 

Mr.  OCONNOI'..  No:  I  will  qualify  what  the  gentleman 
states  by  sa\-ing  that  if  my  policy  was  such  in  the  permitting 
of  farm  products  to  come  into  this  country  as  to  cause  mil- 
lions ol  acres  cf  land  in  this  country  to  remain  idle,  causing 
idle  men  and  increasing  Uie  relief  rolls,  then  I  woiUd  cliange 
the  policy.    We  -should  look  atter  oiu-selves  first. 

Mr  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  m.e  answer  the  gentleman.  A 
glance  at  the  record  that  has  been  made  imder  the  agree- 
ments thus  far  set  up  wiU  be  helpful  to  the  gcnUeman  and 
to  tl;0  country. 

Tne  imports  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  classifies 
as  competitive  agricultural  products  amounted  to  $296,000  000 
in  1932,  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression,  and  in  1938,  the 
last  full  year  for  which  data  is  available,  these  Imports  had 
increased  to  $477,000  000.  In  the  meantime  our  agricultural 
cxp^^rts  increased  from  $662,000,000  in  1932  to  $828,000,000 

m  1933. 

It  is  seen  that  the  so-called  competiave  agricultural  im.- 
pi  rts  in  1938  were  only  58  percent  as  large  as  our  agncultunvl 
txports,  which  would  be  approximately  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  years  1932  and  1930. 

An  examination  of  the  income  received  by  farmers  in 
recent  years  shtuid  indicate  that  agrictilture  has  noi  been 
iniured  by  the  import.s.  For  example,  the  total  cash  income 
from  ihe  marketing  cf  all  farm  products,  exclusive  of  Gov- 
ernment [lajTuerils,  was  $4,606,000,000  in  1932  and  $7,538,000,- 
000  in  1938. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mi-.  COX.     In  jusi  a  moment. 


The  estimated  ir.ccm.e  for  1033  is  considerably  above  that 

of  13.33. 

All  major  agricultural  groups  cf  producers  have   partici- 
pated in  these  increases. 

I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  H,  CARL  ANDERSEN.  I  am  a  farmer  myself,  and 
may  I  ask  why  you  do  not  compare,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  'Mr.  August  H.  AndresenI  did,  these  12  years,  in- 
cluding 1932.  with  the  past  7  years?  Why  pick  out  one  y^-ar? 
Mr.  COX.  That  might  be  done  with  profit. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  s;.  nil-- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  COX.     In  just  a  .second. 

It  win  be  remembered  that  during  the  period  of  1930  to 
1932.  the  Hawl"y-Smoct  tariff  was  in  operation.  Dunn? 
1938.  the  trade-agreements  program  was  in  effect.  Inst'.ad 
of  a  promised  period  of  prosperity  following  the  Hawley- 
Smoot  Act.  the  cash  income  from  the  marketing  cf  all  crops 
fell  by  $1,912,000,000  and  the  income  from  maik'  ting  of  live- 
stock and  livestock  product.s  dropped  by  $2  423,000  000.  In- 
ccnie  derived  from  the  marketing  of  meat  arv.maU  fell  by 
$1.322,000  000.  and  income  derived  from  marketing  of  dairy 
product.s  declined  by  $640,000,000  between  1932  and   1938. 

The  mcom.e  received  frcm  the  marketing  of  all  crops  in- 
cr'\-is.  d  by  SI. 273. 000  000  and  the  income  received  from  the 
marketing  of  livestock  and  livestock  products  was  increased 
bv  $1,659,000,000.  Incrme  from  the  marketing  of  meat 
animals  rose  by  $1,022,000,000  while  income  derived  from 
marketing  of  dairy  products  rose  by  $407  000,000. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  freiin  Nebrasl-3. 
Mr.  COFFEE  ol  Nebrr.-ka.  I  thi-.k  if  should  be  po^n*ed 
out  that  our  export::  of  meat  products  have  fallen  matenally, 
Betw^n  1925  and  1929  our  average  annual  exports  or  pork 
products  amounted  to  over  1  000.000,000  pounds  a  year,  but 
due  to  a  se.-ies  of  drou-^hts  our  experts  of  pork  prcdurM  fell 
to  practically  nil.  We  have  not  had  a  surplus  m  this 
country,  bu:  we  are  gradually  accumulating  a  surplu-s  agai:\ 
and  I  want  to  point  this  out  to  the  gentleman.  Beginning 
in  1022  our  exports  cf  astricultural  picdtiets  amounted  to 
approximately  50  percent  of  our  total  exports. 

Smee  that  time  we  have  gi-adually  been  dwmdlm;;  our 
agricultural  exports,  and  our  iiona^rieultuial  export.;  have 
be-n  increas.ng.  In  other  words,  agriculture  furnished  ap- 
proximately 50  percent  of  our  total  exports  in  1922.  and  dur- 
ing the  first  9  m^onths  of  1939  our  agricultural  exports  ac- 
counted for  only  18.6  percent  of  our  total  exports. 

Mr.  COX.  Permit  me  to  ask  this  question.  Was  not  the 
loss  of  forcicn  markets  to  cotton  largely  responsible  fur  that? 
Mr,  COFFEE  cf  Nebraska.  The  loss  of  cotton  was  one 
of  the  items  tliat  accounted  for  a  great  deal  of  the  shrinkage. 
We  have  lest  our  foreign  markets,  however,  for  wheat,  and 
also  for  perk  products.  In  fact,  more  attention  should  be 
paid  to  developing  m:!re  mark'^ts  for  agricultural  products, 
and  less  attention  .should  be  paid  to  faciiHating  the  ( xpor- 
taticn  of  our  indu.itrial  productions,  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture. 

Mr.  BUCK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Ml-.  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  BUCK.  Let  m.e  call  attention  to  this.  The  total 
amount  of  agricultural  exports  in  1933  was  $827  000  000, 
The  total  amount  of  all  exports  for  1938  amounted  to  $1,591,- 
000  000.  which  shews  we  are  sthl  over  that  50  percent  the 
gentleman  w.is  talking  about,  and  the  decrea.se  for  1939  is 
unque.'^tionably  due  to  the  unsettled  conditions  of  foreign 
countries. 

Mr  COFFEE  of  Nebraska .     The  gentleman's  fleoires  would 
indicate  that  agr. culture  furnished  over  eight  hundred  mJlion. 
Mr.  BUCK.     And  that  is  over  one-half. 
Mr.  HOOK.     Mr.  Speaker,  w-i!l  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that  the  only  way 
tha*  vie  are  going  to  be  able  to  retain  our  world  markets  is 
through  reciprocal- t:ade  agreements.  However,  we  must  be 
very  careful  under  the  most-favored-nation  clau  e.  For  in- 
stance, in  this  Argentine  proposal,  in  the  matter  of  cheese. 
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Argentina  exports  only  what  is  known  as  the  Italian  type 
of  cheese,  and  that  is  now  manufactured  in  the  United  States. 
Argentina  exported  only  $101,000,  or  about  1.000,000  pounds,  ' 
but  under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  Italy  herself  ex- 
ports around  about  26.000.0000  pounds,  and  if  the  proposed 
agreement  for  a  reduction  from  7  to  4  cents  is  made  to  Argen- 
tina, under  the  most-favored-nation  clause  Italy  would  get 
the  benefit  of  that  reduction  on  26.000.000.  I  think  that 
should  be  watched  very  closely  under  the  most-favored- 
nation  clause. 

Mr.  COX     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  The  gentleman  a  short  time  ago  made 
a  very  serious  accusation  against  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota I  Mr.  August  H.  AndresenI  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.s:-achusetts  !Mr.  Treadw.ayI,  because  he  alleged  they  in- 
voked partisan.ship  in  their  opposition  to  the  proposed  tariff 
1  eductions  on  agricultural  products  under  the  Argentine 
tieaty.  Does  the  gentleman  similarly  accuse  members  of  his 
own  party,  a  score  of  Senators  and  Representatives  from 
his  own  party,  who  appeared  last  week  at  the  hearings  of 
the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  for  vigorously 
protestinc  against  a  reduction  in  the  agricultural  tariffs? 

Mr,  COX.  I  do  not  accuse  anybody.  If  there  is  any  ex- 
ception to  the  remark  I  made  with  reference  to  the  political 
complexion  of  the  addresses  of  the  gentlemen  from  Minne- 
sota and  Massachusetts,  I  gladly  withdraw  it. 

Mr,  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  COX.     Yes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  just  want  to  make  one  more  observa- 
tion. I  ask  the  gentleman  to  read  the  Republican  platform 
promulgated  by  the  national  convention  in  1932  and  the 
Democratic  platform  promulgated  by  the  national  conven- 
tion in  1932  and  reaffirmed  in  1936  on  the  part  of  both  major 
political  parties.  If  he  does  so,  he  will  find  that  both  parties 
pledged  themselves  to  the  American  farmer,  that  they  would 
re.'^erve  as  far  as  possible  the  American  market  to  the  Amer- 
ican producer.  That  was  done  on  behalf  of  both  major 
political  parties  in  1932  and  in  1936.  We  owe  to  the  farmer 
the  duty  of  carrying  out  that  pledge. 

Mr.  COX.  And  I  am  .satisfied  the  State  Department  in 
endeavoring  to  carry  forth  this  trade-agreement  program, 
is  undertaking  to  fulfill  that  promise. 

Mr.  HOOK.  On  the  question  of  the  type  of  testimony 
given  before  the  TarifT  Commission,  the  proposals  at  that 
time  were  submitted  for  the  purpose  of  giving  facts  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  I  happen  to  have  appeared  down  there, 
and  merely  facts  should  have  been  presented.  I  thought 
while  I  was  listening  there  that  I  was  listening  to  political 
campaign  speeches.  It  was  a  question  of  policy  instead  of 
facts. 

Mr.  COX.     I  dare  say  the  gentleman  is  correct. 
Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Would  not  the  gentleman  favor 
rest(  ring  to  Congress  that  power  which  we  have  delegated, 
to  the  extent  of  ratifying  these  trade  agreements,  at  least? 

Mr.  COX.  Let  me  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman,  the  geKtle- 
man  knows  something  of  the  way  I  feel  toward  the  sugges- 
tion that  Congress  delegate  any  of  its  constitutional  powers 
to  ethers.  I  know,  however,  that  the  lesson  of  experience 
teaches  that  we  cannot  set  up  trade  relations  with  other 
powers  in  a  manner  to  do  justice  to  all,  and  particularly  to 
agriculture,  through  a  congressional-made  tariff.  We  have 
had  those.  The  most  recent  is  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill. 
Does  the  gcnUeman  find  anything  in  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  that  is  of  comfort  to  him  or  to  agriculture? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  There  are  certain  phases  of  it. 
while  I  will  agree  that  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  bill  as  a  whole 
was  not  an  advisable  measure. 

Mr.  COX.    Even  with  Argentina  alone,  it  brought  our  ex- 
ports down  from  $210,288,000  in  1929  to  $31,288,000  in  1932. 
Mr,  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    But  would  not  the  gentleman 
thir.k  it  would  be  the  proper  function  of  Congress  to  at  least 
rat-ly  thobe  trade  agreements;  that  is,  provide  for  ratification  1 


in  the  Senate,  inasmuch  as  all  other  countries  must  ratify 
the  agreements? 

Mr.  COX.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will  not  take  me  into 
that  field.  It  miight  have  been  well  if  Congress  had  attached 
that  condition,  in  legislating.  I  do  not  know.  I  think,  how- 
ever, it  would  have  meant  that  we  would  have  had  no 
tariffs  except  Congress-made  tariffs,  and  they  have  proven 
failures. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  In  other  words,  one  man  in  the  Senate 
might  for  12  months  hold  up  the  ratification  of  any  of 
those  trade  agreements? 

Mr.  COX.  That  is  a  very  pertinent  objection  to  the 
suggestion. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Massachusetts.  Does  the  gentleman  feel 
we  ought  to  develop  this  foreign  trade  at  the  expense  of 
some  particular  industry,  which  involves  75  percent  of  the 
population  of  our  communities? 

Mr.  COX.  I  do  not.  I  think  that  imports  will  be  better 
adjusted  to  conditions  in  this  country  as  the  result  of  the 
setting  up  of  these  agreements,  and  that  no  single  com- 
modity will  have  to  take  the  brunt  of  heavy  imports  of 
competitive  goods. 

Much  criticism  has  been  directed  toward  the  Canadian 
agreement.  In  spite  of  the  alleged  ill  effects  of  the  Canadian 
agreement  on  our  cattle-raising  industry  and  the  compara- 
tively large  imports  during  this  year,  its  representatives  as 
late  as  October  18  admitted  that  the  condition  of  the  cattle 
industry  were  prosperous.  The  prices  for  cattle  on  Septem- 
ber 15.  this  year,  were  above  parity,  and  that  is  more  than 
can  be  said  for  many  other  important  agricultural  products. 

As  I  have  heretofore  stated,  I  represent  a  State  and  district 
which  is  lai-gely  agricultural  and  naturally  am  sympathetic 
to  the  cause  of  agriculture.  We  should  not  forget  that  agri- 
culture generally  has  lost  out  in  almost  every  congressional 
tariff  revision  of  the  past.  We  hope,  and  believe — and  the 
record  seems  to  show— that  in  the  present  reciprocity  pro- 
gram agriculture  has  more  to  gain  than  lose.  I  can  agree, 
however,  with  what  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  I  Mr.  Hope] 
said  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  when 
he  recently  appeared  before  that  body  relative  to  the  pro- 
posed agreement  with  Argentina.    He  said,  in  part: 

I  think  there  are  probably  some  agricultural  commodities  upon 
which  there  are  excessively  high  rates  just  as  there  are  some  Indus- 
trial commodities  upon  which  the  rates  are  excessive.  Perhaps 
adjustments  are  needed. 

In  this  reciprocity  program  the  administration,  under  Sec- 
retary Hull,  has  set  up  an  interdepartmental  committee  whose 
duty  and  responsibility  it  is  to  look  into  the  manifold  factors 
necessary  for  a  proper  adjustment  of  tariffs.  The  proposed 
agreement  with  Argentina  is  under  that  very  process  at 
present.  It  would  be  impossible  now  to  indicate  with  any 
degree  of  accuracy  the  scope  and  nature  of  the  tariff  reduc- 
tions which  this  Government  will  be  able  to  make  in  the  trade 
agreements  now  under  consideration. 

These  m.atters  are  determined  in  the  light  of  the  Infor- 
mation submitted  by  interested  parties  in  public  hearings. 
Whatever  concessions  are  made,  they  will  be.  judging  by 
the  past,  for  the  purpo.se  of  promoting  the  economic  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation  as  a  whole  through  the  expansion  of 
m.arkets  at  home  and  abroad.  The  experience  of  previous 
negotiations  should  be  assurance  that  every  care  will  be  ex- 
ercised to  avoid  injury  to  our  domestic  producers. 

In  connection  with  these  expressed  fears,  I  want  to  point 
out  the  following  statement  which  should  have  a  calming 
influence  from  the  notice  of  intention  to  negotiate  with 
Argentina: 

The  inrlusion  of  any  product  in  this  li.st  does  not  mean  that  a 
concession  with  re.'=-,pect  to  it  will  necessarily  be  granted.  The 
ccnce.shions  to  be  granted  are  not  decided  upon  until  after  intcr- 
esu-d  parties  in  the  United  States  have  been  given  full  oppor- 
tunity to  present  information  and  views  in  writing  and  orally. 
In  the  case  of  many  of  the  products  included  in  this  list  it  may 
bo  that  no  couc^.ssion  will  be  made;   it  may  be  that  the  existing 
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In-.nort  duty  will  mcrrlv  bf  bo-infl.  ■Without  reduction:  It  may  bp 
th'.'tt  {'iilv  ii  part  v(  a  i-ivpn  tarirt  cl.issmcutn^n.  as  set  lorth  in 
the  list,  will  be  atrecieU  by  tiu-  a*,'rfeuient.  or  It  niay  be  'hut  a 
ccnc'svson  if  madr  will  bo  limir<M  a.-  to  the  quantity  of  tho 
pjLKluct  to  which,  or  the  bt-as-  n  during  which,  the  conccsflun  is 
applicable 

Ju.st  how  has  aKricult'ir--  fared  in  compan.son  wilh  indus- 
try in  the  cm  \';.^ions  ob'nined  and  granted?  A  larger  pro- 
portion of  a::ncultural  than  of  ncna^r.ncultural  experts  from 
the  United  Sta'ps  is  covered  by  the  tiadc-agreement  ccnces- 
.slons  F?rm  produot.s  rr.akmR  up  nearly  one-half  '46.9  per- 
cent <  of  thi.s  country's  total  farm  exports  in  1937  arc  affected 
by  concession<:  made  by  foreiEtn  countries  in  trade  agree- 
ments. S::i:htly  less  than  on-^-fourth  '24  percent)  of  the 
nonagricultural  export?  are  of  concession  items. 

Because  many  important  agricultural  export  commodities 
of  tho  United  States,  such  as  cotton  and  some  foodstuffs, 
have  in  the  past  encountered  relatively  few  excessive  import 
barriers  raised  by  foreign  countries,  a  considerable  propor- 
tion of  the  concessions  that  have  been  obtained  for  the^e 
l)roducrh  have  taken  the  form  of  binding  or  guaranteeing 
the  continuation  of  duty-free  entry  of  our  exports,  or  of 
relatively  low  tariffs  already  In  effect. 

The  following  table  shows  the  percentages  of  1937  export 
pre.ducts  covered  by  the  various  categories. 

Perventagts   of    United    States    ciports    en    uhic'i    trade-agrccTnent 
ccmcfsaions  have  been  obtained  ( 1:>J7  basis) 
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during  the  15-year  period  from  1924  to  1938.  we  <-old  to  that 
country  $1  542.600.000  wor^.h  of  n;erchandi.-^\  In  turn  Vve 
bought  $1,055,700,000  worth  from  it.  Although  too  nuuh 
stress  should  not  be  placed  en  a  mere  balance,  we  sold  nearly 
a  half  billion  dcilars'  worth  more  than  wp  b<uipht.  During: 
that  period  we  sold  to  Argf  nt;na  comparatively  large  quan- 
tities of  such  at^ricultural  products  as  apples,  nee,  tcbacco, 
and  eggs. 

Tabulations  recently  issued  by  the  Division  cf  R'-gional 
Information,  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  ^^how 
that  in  1938.  64.5  percent  of  the  total  exports  and  74.5  per- 
cent of  the  total  imports  of  20  Latin  Amnican  countries 
went  to  and  came  from  6  countries,  nuaidy,  the  United 
States,  Girmany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Japan.  France,  and 
Italy.  Thf  relative  share  of  each  of  these  countries  m  Latin 
American  trade  Ls  given  in  the  fo'.lowing  table: 

Value    of    trade    of    20    Latin    American    countTws    uu/i    selected 

countries,  1938 
\T^  n   i!i  S  >!f  Unite'l  Statos  dulL-irs) 


On  the  ba?is  of  the  1937  figures  the  United  States  has.  in 
trade  agreements,  guaranteed  the  continued  free  entry  of 
nearly  two-fifths — 38  9  percent — of  its  total  agricultural  im- 
ports. This  country  has  also  bound  exLsting  tariff  rates  on 
1  percent  of  its  total  agricultural  imports. 

Thus  the  United  States,  in  trade  agreements,  has  granted 
actual  tariff  reductions  on  Items  which.  In  1937,  made  up 
only  about  one-seventh — 14.6  percent — of  its  agricultural 
impcrt..s.  In  this  category  nearly  one-half  was  accounted 
for  by  Cuban  sugar.  Until  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
E^iropean  war  imports  of  sugar  were  controlled  entirely  by 
quotas  imposed  under  legislation  other  than  tariff  laws. 

Excluding  Cuban  sugar,  only  8  percent  of  the  total  agri- 
cultural im.ports  in  1937  were  of  commodities  on  which  tariffs 
have  been  lowered  under  trade  agreements. 

I  believe  we  ought  to  look  at  the  proposed  agreement  with 
Art:entma  in  the  light  of  American  solidarity.  It  will  be 
recalled  that  Ia.at  spring  Col.  Frank  Knox,  candidate  for 
Vice  President  on  the  Republican  ticket  in  1936.  made  an 
extended  tour  of  various  South  American  states.  Alter  his 
vi.-;t  to  Argentina,  Mr.  Knox  said: 

To  sell  Amcr-.cran  products  abroad,  we  must  buy  what  some  of 
cur  feri'iun  cu^ii-.iniorts  h.ive  to  sell.  You  cannot  always  sell  and 
rrr-T  buy  \n  foro)f::n  marKets  •  •  •  The  largest  single  expert 
Item  of  Areentlna  is  linseed  We  use  far  more  Unseed  oil  than  wo 
prtxluce  We  could  take  all  of  Argentina's  linseed  and  still  be 
sliort  aboui  60  percent  of  our  ne«ds  We  could  admit  Unseed 
free  fr^ni  duty  It  would  bo  a  great  aid  to  Argentina  and  would 
help  UP  J*- 

We  require  large  quantities  of  quebracho  extract,  the  wood  from 
which  tanning  extract  Is  made.  We  could  take  most,  if  not  all, 
of  till:-  fr  in  Argentina.  We  use  far  mure  hides  than  we  produce 
A  rr.  d; tlr.it !on  of  the  tariff  on  hides  Is  both  feasible  and  desirable. 
We  li!;pott  wool  from  abroad  A  part  ot  our  foreign  supply  might 
W(.ll  come  from  the  pampivi  of  Argentina. 

I  do  not  know  that  I  agree  with  Colonel  Knox  in  all  of 
his  statements,  and  I  know  many  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  do  not  agree  with  him.  but  I  have  presented  them  to 
indicate  that  our  reciprocity  program  is  not  necessarily  a 
partisan  program.  Many  other  outstanding  Republicans  sup- 
port this  phase  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  might  explore  to  advantage  our  present  trade  position 
with  the  Latin  American  Republics.    Taking  Argentma  alone 
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Tfiese  firures  reveal  that  from  the  purclv  maferal  side 
the  United  States  ha,?  an  opportunity  to  develop  permanent, 
profitable,  and  friendly  commerce  with  South  American 
countries.  It  is  not  a  question  of  launching;  a  campaign  to 
oust  others,  in  trade  rivalry,  from  those  markets.  The  pres- 
ent European  war  has  eliminated  much  of  the  European 
competition  and  the  trade  of  South  America  is  literally 
being  dropped  into  our  laps,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  The 
position  of  leadership  in  trade  is  btnng  made  rather  easy  for 
us.  We  are  the  world's  greatest  creditor  nation  as  v.ell  as 
the  world's  greatest  source  of  raw  material.-- ;  we  have  the 
facilities  for  carryini^  on  world  commerce.  We  ought  to 
survey  this  general  field  and  view  the  proposed  agreement 
with  Argentina  in  that  light.  We  ought  to  look  at  the  pic- 
ture as  a  whole.  The  proposed  agreement  with  Argentina 
is  1  in  a  series  of  more  than  20.  I  recall  that  when  the 
agreement  was  being  negotiated  with  the  United  King- 
dom about  a  year  ago,  representatives  of  many  manufac- 
turing industries  expressed  fear  similar  to  that  now  being 
expressed  by  agriculture.  They  looked  upon  the  picposed 
agreement  with  the  Umted  Kingdom  as  sacrificing  thi'  inter- 
ests of  the  manulacturers  for  the  interests  of  agiiculture. 
It  is  true  there  were  some  concessions  granted  on  manufac- 
tured products  for  the  benefit  of  agriculture.  Impoitant 
concessions  were  also  obtained  for  the  direct  ber.efiL  cf  agri- 
culture in  the  United  Kingdom  agreement.  I  am  glad  to 
say,  however,  that  the  fears  of  the  manufacturers  have  not 
materialized.  Of  course,  war  conditions  may  have  affected 
the  concessions  of  that  agreement  in  both  directions.  The 
worst  fears  exprc-^sed  have  not  happened  m  a^ueements  ihus 
far  negotiated.  I  think  those  of  us  who  continue  to  support 
trade  agieements  have  been  justified  in  our  posiion. 

Tlic  following  excerpt  from  a  Republican  newspaper,  which 
has  not  always  supported  the  trade-agreements  program. 
expresses  the  spirit  cf  my  remarks  here  today: 

Of  course.  n6  tariff  treaty,  no  matter  how  carefully  framed,  would 
please  everybody.  In  that  res-pect  a  tariff  treaty  is  precisely  likt^  an 
ordinary  tariff  law  But  cai.not  there  \>c  nv  re  u::ity  than  thvre 
now  Is,  between  Democrats  and  Republican.':,  about  the  general 
purpose  and  effects  of  the  reciprocal -trade  program? 

At  the  present  time  we  should  Indicate  an  open-minded 
determination  to  establish  beneficial  trade  relations  with 
Latin  America.  The  area  of  new  negotiations  should  be 
expanded  when  possible.    The  experience  of  the  past  5  years 
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should  not  now  be  jettisonr^d.  The  negoMations  in  nroere^s 
witii  5urh  countries  as  Argentina.  'Venezuela.  Urugpaay,  and 
Chile  arc  a  part  cf  this  vital  effort  to  maintain  solidarity  on 
the  AiUerican  Continents.  Wo  now  liave  an  optX)rtuni'y  to 
p.acc  the  trade  relations  between  this  country  and  some  cf 
the  important  nations  to  the  south  on  a  basis  of  greater 
mutuil  ad', anta^^c.  This  can  be  done  to  the  undisputed 
ben.  lit  of  both  sides,  and  at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  the 
tir\^  of  friendship  and  good  will  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
These  faciors  are  vitally  important  to  otu"  common  security 
In  a  world  now  harassed  by  war. 

POISON  o.\s 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  agreeable 
with  the  other  gentlemen,  who  have  kindly  consented  that 
I  may  have  1  minute  at  this  time,  providing  there  is  no  other 
objocMon. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  that  the 
gentleman  may  proceed  for  1  minute? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  18 
y(  ais.  having  a  brother  in  the  veterans'  hospital  at  St.  Cloud, 
Minn.,  it  has  been  my  duty  to  go  there  two  or  three  times 
a  year  to  visit  him.  I  see  him  and  sonie  700  other  boys  there, 
most  of  them  in  that  institution,  if  you  please,  becau.se  of 
poison  pas  and  shell  shock,  a  grim  reminder  of  the  last 
World  War.  Today  I  am  deeply  shocked  by  the  action  of  the 
body  at  tlie  otlier  end  of  the  Capitol,  wherein  an  embargo 
again=^t  the  exportation  cf  poison  gas  was  refused  by  a  vote  of 
54  to  3C.  I  repeat,  I  am  deeply  shocked  that  any  parliamen- 
tary body  in  this  world  would  vote  to  ship  poison  gas.  of  all 
thines,  out  of  this  Nation,  of  all  nations,  supposedly  a  free, 
peace-loving  Nation,  dedicated  to  the  preservation  and  not  to 
the  de.-truciion  of  mankind.     [ Applause. 1 

[Here  tho  gavel  fell. J 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  special  order  hereto- 
fore entered,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  !Mr.  O'Connor] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes.  Tlie  Chair  understood  that  the 
gentl.man  from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Cox]  had  consumed  10  minutes 
of  the  umc  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  gave  the 
gt  ntleman  the  time,  as  I  was  having  a  very  interesting 
di.-cu.-Sion  with  the  gentleman. 

NEUTR.^Lrrr 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  some  veiy 
fine  speeches  today  on  the  question  of  neutrality  and  the 
quesMon  of  trade  agreements. 

As  tlie  Representatives  from  Montana  are  very  modest,  dif- 
fident, and  backward  about  asking  for  time  llaushtcrl.  I  feel 
that  I  want  to  caiTy  on  that  habit  or  practice.  Therefore  I 
am  not  giving  to  take  the  time  that  has  been  so  generously 
given  m.e  by  the  Mem.b^rs  of  the  House,  and  with  the  consent 
01  the  gentloman  from  Tex^s  fMr.  R.^YBrF,N i  I  move  that  the 
House  do  now  adjourn.     I  Applause  and  laughter.] 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Tliere  is  another  special  order. 

Tlie  gentleman  from  Penr.sylvania  IMr.  CoreettT  is 
entitled  to  recognition  lor  20  minutes. 

Mr  CORCE7T.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  m:ght  have  agreed  with  the 
gentleman's  motion  tu  adjourn,  but  I  bel.eve  he  will  appreciate 
seme  oi  the  infoim.ation  that  may  be  made  available  to 
him  here. 

I  recofrniz^  that  there  have  been  a  great  many  speeches 
made  en  this  floor,  b'lth  today  and  other  days,  on  the  subject 
of  neutrality,  and  I  do  pu^miit  that  possibly  we  will  have 
scme'hing  a  little  d:fferent  to  present  at  this  time. 

There  has  been  much  loo.se  and  unsubstantiated  talk  about 
the  purposes  and  effects  of  the  Jeffersonian  embargo  and 
nonintercourse  acts.  Therefore  and  with  no  other  immedi- 
ate interest  than  historical  accuracy,  I  here  propose  to  dis- 
cuss tliese  two  measures  and  the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812. 

The  study  which  I  have  made  is  not  comiplete.  nor  has  all 
of  the  data  been  exhausted,  but  it  is  based  on  the  best  second- 
ary authorities  available  and  should  prove  quite  sufScient  to 
inform  the  Corrgiess  as  to  the  studied  concla-^ions  of  the 
majority  of  the  nxrognized  historians  of  the  period. 
hXl-iXW €1 


After  a  very  brief  portrayal  of  the  background  we  will  turn 
specitically  to  the  embargo  and  nonintercour^e  acts  and 
then  to  the  cau.-es  of  our  second  war  with  England. 

In  1792  a  wai'  broke  out  in  Europe  that  was  to  involve  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  almost  continuously  from  then  until 
1815.  Our  young  Republic,  guided  by  the  wise  neutrality 
proclamation  of  President  Washington,  enjoyed  from  1792  till 
about  18G6  perhaps  the  most  prosperous  times  in  its  history. 
Our  commerce  in  particular  grew  by  leaps  and  bounds.  Fol- 
lowing the  renewal  of  hostilities  in  1803.  and  particularly 
after  1806,  American  shipping  was  increasingly  caught  in  the 
cross-fire  of  Napoleon's  continental  system  and  England's 
blockade  policy.  These  two  systems  were  embodied  primarily 
in  Napoleon's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  and  successive  orders 
in  council  promiulated  by  the  British  Government. 

These  acts  and  the  flagrant  violations  of  our  neutral 
rights  gave  us  abundant  provocation  for  war,  but  the  United 
States  was  not  prepared  for  war.  Furthermore,  Jefferson 
and  later  Madison  were  essentially  pacifistic  in  their  outlook. 
They  sought  to  find  some  means  short  of  actual  conflict  to 
secure  the  treatment  that  we  as  a  sovereign  power  were 
entitled  to. 

The  Embargo  and  Nonintercourse  Acts  were  their  replies 
to  blockade  and  interference  with  American  rights,  and 
they  had  the  support  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Republican 
Party  which  controlled  Congress  during  the  period.  These 
measures  may  bst  be  accounted  for  by  the  desire  of  Jeffer- 
son and  his  colleagues  to  exert  economic  pressure  upon  the 
belligerents  by  depriving  them  cf  our  gocds  which  they 
sorely  needed.  Although  Jefferson  did  recognize  the  fact 
that  the  embargo  would  safeguard  our  shipping  from  seizure, 
it  seems  clear  that  Jefferson  and  the  Republicans  looked 
upon  it  primarily  as  an  economic  sanction,  as  a  means  of 
bringing  about  the  observance  of  oiu-  neutral  rights  without 
going  to  war.  There  is  abundant  evidence  to  support  this 
thesis  and  the  preponderance  of  historical  opinion  sub- 
scribes to  it. 

Fundamentally  it  appears  that  Jefferson  had  been  a  firm 
believer  in  the  efficacy  of  a  policy  of  economic  coercion  from 
Revolutionary  times.  He  remembered  the  effect  of  the  nonim- 
portation policy  in  1767-70  in  securing  the  repeal  of  the 
Stamp  Act  and  the  Townsend  Acts.  Between  1789  and  1794 
Madison,  largely  at  the  instigation  of  Jefferson,  three  times 
proposed  in  Congress  commercial  retaliation  against  Great 
Britain.  The  report  on  commerce,  prepared  while  Jefferson 
was  Secretary  of  State,  was  less  definite  as  to  an  embargo 
but  advocated  comimercial  reprisals  against  European  powers 
guilty  of  discriminating  against  American  trade.  So  the 
acts  of  1803-12  represented  the  evolution  of  a  theory  which 
Jefferson  had  been  developing  over  a  period  of  several 
decades. 

But  let  the  historians  tell  the  story. 

On  July  16,  1810.  after  Jefferson  had  retired  from  office 
and  the  embargo  had  been  repealed,  he  wrote  Henry  Dear- 
bom: 

I  have  ever  Yy^n  f.nxious  to  avofd  a  war  with  England  unless 
forced  by  a  tituatiOu  more  losing  than  war  itself,  but  I  did  believe 
we  could  coerce  her  to  ju^-tice  by  peaceable  m^Lans;  and  the  em- 
bargo, fvaded  a^^  it  v.i.s,  proved  it  wou^d  have  coerced  her.  had  It 
be  I!  honesMv  executed.  (Paul  L.  Ford,  editor,  The  Works  of 
Thomas  Jeflersun,  XI,   144.) 

Henry  Adams,  the  leading  historian  of  the  Jeffersonian 

period,  has  the  following  to  say  about  Jefferson's  policy  in 

1806: 

He  believed  implicitly  In  the  efficacy  of  commercial  restrictions; 
he  thought  the  Nonimportation  Act  a  better  guaranty  of  good 
tieatment  than  the  best  treaty  ever  made  and  was  quite  ready  to 
try  the  experiment  of  such  a  measure  against  England,  i Henry 
Adams.  History  of  the  United  States  Dtiring  the  Second  Adminis- 
tration of  Thomas  Jefferson,  vol.  I  (vol.  Ill  of  series),  411.) 

As  to  the  Nonintercourse  Act  of  April  18,  1806,  Edward 

Charming  states: 

The  law  was  plainly  designed  as  a  club  to  be  used  by  the  American 

neatJtiatcrs  in  London.     (Edward  Channing,  A  History  of  the  United 
State:,  IV,  357-358,  IV,  358.) 

Claude  G.  Bowers,  a  former  distinguished  keynoter  at  a 
Democratic  National  Convention  and  an  apolot'ist  for  and 
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d«  ft  nd<T  of  JcfTrrsnn.  also  concurs  with  the  historians  just 

tit'tl.     He  has  written: 

JffT  T'^nn  'A':is  hr  pt'ful  that  the  closine  <  f  the  Amoricin  market. 
If  njcldly  inferred,  would  si^in  drive  Enijland  to  terms  wi'hout  the 
drawinjf  of  the  sword.  (Claude  G.  Bi^wers.  Jeffcr-,on  in  Power,  pp. 
453  454  ) 

Need  mnre  be  advnnced  to  prove  that  the  Jt  ffer.^onian  Em- 
barc)  and  the  Nonintercourse  Acts  were  economic  sanctions — 
weapons  for^'^d  p.s  instr'^iments  of  cffen.-e  a^aai.st  the  crip- 
pling policies  of  Fint'l  iiKi  and  France  rather  than  neutrality 
measures?  If  more  evidence  is  n -eded  that  thc.-e  laws  were 
part  of  a  cdr.nierciul  s*ru>-:ule  as  d;.>Mnet  from  armed  con- 
flJCt.  I  have  that  evid.nc  here  and  will  elaclly  submit  it. 

Now  let  u>  turii  to  a  con.-uderation  cf  the  cau.-cs  of  the  War 
of  1812.  At  the  outset  it  m.u.  t  be  puintcd  out  that  neither 
the  embarRo  which  cxpir-'d  in  1809  nnr  the  Nonintcrcour.se 
Act  nor  Macon's  bill  No.  2  were  important  cau.'cs.  In  fact, 
they  were  not  causes  at  all.  Soon  we  .-hall  see  that  th'^y  mit^ht 
possibly  have  prevented  the  war  had  they  bet^i  maintaiut'd. 

I  shuuld  also  note  that  de.'-pite  2  years  cf  professional  re- 
."^earch  in  the  period  c:f  American  hi.'-teiry  under  discussion  I 
have  yn  to  find  an  authnntative  :-tafement  which  says  that 
the  Ji. fferson-Madi.-on  policy  of  economic  sanctions  was  a 
(  au->e  ot  th.e  war.  In  fact.  I  never  saw  or  heard  that  state- 
ment in  any  form.  .suLstantiated  or  oth-rwise.  tmtil  las'  Sep- 
tember 21,  when  the  Congress  was  reconvened  in  cxtraor- 
dinai  y  se3.-5."n. 

not  Ix"'  content  wi;h  the  absence  of  evidence. 
the  historian-;  think  caused  that  war. 
wiite^   m   A   Hi>tory   of   American   Foreign 


HuATver.  l-'L  u. 
Let  u.  ^iv^  what 

J     II.    La'ane 
Pnlu-y: 


.Tu!ie  1.  1S12.  President  Midi^-.T.  l.iui  b>f  >re  the  Congres.s  a  full 
.statfMient  ..f  our  grirvanc^  a^am.'it  L'ni;I.i:-.d  ThfV  included  the 
unpri  s.-nieiu  of  American  -emnen.  the  ho%-erin?  of  Br:ti.sh  crui-'-er.s 
wHhin  >  ur  ternt^'rial  wate:.>.  t!ie  ir..-oio:U  cenduct  <if  offinr.s  in 
Marchir.g  American  ves.M'l-.  i!^e  ilK-eal  blockade  and  re.s'ru'ticns 
upon  American  commerce  est,ibii>heu  by  tlie  urdt-r.s  m  ccjuncil.  the 
attempt  to  dismember  the  Uikliti,  a;.<l  tin. illy  the  intn^'ues  uith 
the  Indian.s  of  the  Nrrlhwest.  (J  H  Latane,  A  Hibtury  uf  Ameri- 
civii  Fereiyn  Policy,  p    143  ) 

S.  J  Bi'mis.  in  A  Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States, 
on  page  156  declares: 

It  mu-r  be  said  at  thi.s  place  that  the  question  of  neutral  rich's 
could  not  alone  have  caused  the  War  of  1812  Tlie  maritime  con- 
stituencies cf  the  Union  voted  n^ain.^t  it  •  •  •  A  .'~tudy  of 
the  d-bates  and  vote  in  Connre.-s  ^ho'As  most  of  the  navitjatint; 
Intere-^'s  vo'.mg  nay.  and  the  intciior.  particularly  thi>  whulr 
frontier  in  a  great  crescent  fr.'m  Vermont  to  Loui-ianu.  voting  aye. 
•  •  •  Wur  offered  the  opportunity  of  quelling  these  Indian  con- 
spiracies forever  and  at  the  --ame  time,  so  the  western  "war  hawk.s" 
ihi  Uijht.  a  conquest  of  Canada  On  the  othi  r  hand,  th.e  S«'U'hern 
and  Southwf-tt  rn  States  united  with  the  re^t  of  the  West  ftr  w.^r 
because  they  hoped  that  it  wotild  hnnft  to  them  a  conquest  •  f 
Konda  from  Great  Britain's  feeble  ally.  Spain.  Tlie  War  of  15)12. 
theretore.  wa.s  finally  cau-ed  bv  a  wtstrvn  expan-sionist  urge  rather 
tb.an  ."-olely  by  the  ;u-t  ^ricvancts  of  neutral  rights  and  impress- 
ment 

We  should  remember  that  the  new  ConRress  which  con- 
\ened  on  Novenibt-T  4.  1811.  contaiiv>d  70  new  Members,  most 
of  whom  were  young  men  aivi  mo.-^t  uf  whom  have  always  been 
cla.-^Mfied  as  "war  hawks."  Henry  Adams,  in  volume  \'I,  pas'e 
123.  ihe  works  pn-viously  quoted,  records  that  the  "war 
hawks."  Ciay,  Calhcun.  and  ihc  r^st — 

B«nt  on  war  wi;h  En^jland.  they  were  wilUni;  to  face  debt  and 
prrb.ible  bankrupfi.y  i.;n  th'-  ch.mce  i;f  conquering  Canada  and 
cariymg  the  American  flag  to  M'  bile  and  Key  West. 

Channin?.  on  papre  447  of  his  book,  lists  another  factjr.  Ho 
points  out  that — 

Monroe  came  Into  office  las  Sfcretary  of  State)  with  a  serlcus  and 
frm  conviction  that  the  American  Government  must  resent  the 
usi>ge  It  had  received  by  an  uppeal  to  arms  Tliese  opinions  he 
held  fi">rth  day  and  niijht  aivi  wiis  more  responsible  than  anyone 
else  ft-T  the  dtclaraiion  uf  w.u- 

Allen  Johnson,  in  volume  15  of  The  Chronicles  of  America. 
patje  208.  points  out  an  interesting  factor  to  consider,  but  one 
which  IS  not  fully  subscribed  to  by  historians  generally.  I 
read  from  his  book: 

The  personal  que-ti.^n  which  thrust  itself  upon  Madison  at  this 
time  v,av  indeed  whether  lie  would  ha\e  a  second  term  o!  office. 
An  old  storj-,  often  told  by  his  detractors,  recounts  a  dramatic  inci- 


dt  nt  which  is  ^aid  to  have  rcctirred  Just  as  the  conftre*^.'^  onal  caiictia 
ot  the  party  was  about  to  nifet.  A  committee  of  Republican  Con- 
gressmen headed  by  Mr  Speaker  Clay  waited  upon  the  President 
t'!  t-U  him  that  if  he  wi.-hed  a  renomination  he  must  agree  to  nc- 
(  inmend  a  declaratioii  of  war.  The  story  has  never  been  corrobo- 
rated, and  the  diamatic  Interview  probably  never  occurred,  yet  the 
Pre>Klent  knew  as  everyone  knew,  that  his  renomination  was 
pos,  ible  only  with  the  support  of  the  wnr  party,  When  he  ac- 
C'lited  the  n  mination  fn  m  the  Republican  caucus  on  the  18"h 
cf  May  he  tactily  pledged  himself  to  acquiesce  in  the  plans  of  the 
"war  hawks"  S.nne  di'vs  later  an  authentic  Interview  did  take 
place  between  the  President  and  a  deputation  of  Congressmen 
headed  by  the  Speaker,  m  the  course  of  which  the  President  was 
a.^sured  of  the  support  of  Conpress  if  he  would  recommend  a 
declaration     Subsecjucnt  event;-  point  to  a  complete  underst.uiding. 

All  of  these  authiiritative  statements  indicate  or,e  thing 
clearly,  namely,  that  the  Embargo  and  the  Nonintercourse 
Acts  did  not  involve  u.>  m  the  War  of  1812.  But  we  are  not 
yet  throu.Eih.  Let  ti.s  regard  how  r.eariy  they  succeeded  in 
keeping  u.s  out  of  that  war.  A>  a  matter  of  mere  chronolo..-y. 
the  English  Government  acc.uitseed  on  June  17,  1812,  and 
Mispendtd  the  (P'lation  of  the  orders  in  council  ju.-^t  24 
hours  before  thr  Un.'ed  States  declared  war.  In  truth.  Cas- 
tlereagh  had  announced  on  June  16  that  tlvy  would  be 
Mi^p«nciid.     But  let  us  again  turn  to  those  who  know. 

Turn.ng  to  the  work  of  Professor  Beniis,  I  read  fium  page 
157: 

Because  of  their  failure  to  prevent  war.  J<  Person's  expedients 
have  long  .':ince  been  tlie  laughingstock  of  hi-^torians  It  is  only 
fair  to  concede  that  if  an  Atlantic  cable  had  existed  in  1812  th-^re 
miL'ht  today  be  extolled  everv-where  by  amiable  and  jDhilosophical 
lovers  cf  peace  as  an  effective  and  bloodless  remedy  for  the  gravest 
InternatMiial  difficulties.  The  vote  in  Coni;re.ss  .-liowrd  only  a 
.■-^mall  majority  lor  war  It  is  quite  likely  that  had  the  impending 
repeal  of  the  orders  in  council  been  known  in  Washington  tlie 
declaration  uf  war  \>.oukl  not  have  carried  the  Senate. 

Henrv  Adams,  writing  again  of  Jefferson  in  volimie  IV, 
pa'-:e  464.  concludes: 

Yet  he  clung  with  more  and  ninre  tenacity  to  the  faith  that  Ins 
theory  of  peaceable  coercion  was  sound,  and  when,  within  a  few 
months  of  his  dea'h,  he  alluded  for  the  la.-t  time  to  the  embargo, 
he  spf  ke  ri  ;•  ,,.-  a  ni.  .i.-iire  which  persevered  in  a  little  longer! 
we  h,»d  -i;b-eqi;>'::'  .ukI  satisfactory  assurance  would  have  effect,  d 
its  object   completely. 

Turning  once  more  to  Allen  Johnson,  page  212,  he  states: 
It  is  one  of  the  bitterest  ironies  in  history  that  Ju-t  24  liours 
before  w.tr  was  declared  at  Washington,  the  new  min:-vv  o  West - 
mm.-ter  announced  its  intention  of  immediately  su.spendiiig  the 
orders  in  council.  Had  President  Monroe  yielded  to  tho-e  mod- 
erates who  adviM'd  him  in  April  to  send  a  minister  to  England. 
he  might  have  been  apprised  cf  that  gradual  change  in  public 
opinion  which  was  slowly  undermining  the  authority  of  Spencer 
Perceval's  ministry  and  commercial  system.  He  had  only  to  wait 
a  little  longer  to  score  the  greatest  dplomafic  tritimph  of  his 
generation;  but  fate  willed  otherwise.  No  ocean  cable  na'^hed  the 
news  of  the  abrupt  change  which  followed  the  trasic  a.ssa.«si nation 
of  Perceval  and  th.e  formation  of  a  new  ministry  When  the  slow- 
moving  packets  brouglit   the  tidings,  war  had  begun. 

F.nally.  let  us  comult  James  Ti-uslow  Adams.  He  declares 
en  page  66  of  his  History  of  the  United  States: 

Jt.?er.on  had  "kept  us  cut  (jf  war."  but  at  a  price  whirh  the  people 
were  lu'w.lhng  to  pay.  and  his  hope  cf  showing  Cui.  i;e  Viat.  instead 
of  arm-d  action,  there  are  "peac-able  means  of  rei:r(  .  it  g  injustice 
bv  making  It  the  interest  of  the  nggic^.s.T  tn  do  what  Is  Just  and 
absiam  from  future  wrong"  had  proved  vain.  It  is  Impossible  to 
siy  wheth'-r  he  might  have  been  siicces  ful  had  the  people  stood  by 
him.  tiot  engaged  m  smugging,  and  had  kept  their  ship^  .-.t  home. 
The  Feder.ihsts  who  blamed  him  mcst  W"-re  the  worst  ofTenders  In 
underailnlr.g  his  policy,  and  in  any  case  he  tinderestimat-d  that 
preference  for  prcHt  to  patriotism,  which  is  always  in  evidence  in 
eV'  ry. crisis  and  which  a  state.sman  h.is  to  allow  for. 

Perh.aps  that  last  statement  will  bear  repetition: 

He  underestimated  that  preference  for  profit  to  patnctisin.  which 
Is  alw.iys  m  evidence  m  e\ery  cri.us. 

Thus  we  cou'.d  go  on  heaping  fact  on  fact,  but  all  this  should 
be  enough  to  prove  that  th-^  Em.bargo  and  Nonintercourse 
Acts  were  in  no  way  analogous  to  our  present  Embargo  and 
Neutrality  Acts  in  purpose.  It  should  be  enough  to  prove 
that  these  economic  .'-anctions  cf  Napoleonic  tmvs  were  not 
the  causes  of  the  War  of  1812.  It  should  be  enough  to  prove 
that  the  Jeflersonian  Embargo  and  Nonintercourse  Acts  came 
veiy  close  to  preventing  an  unnecessary  war  and  came  very 
close  to  estabh.5hing  a  new  instrument  of  national  policy  as 
a  substitute  for  throat  cutting.     lApplau-ie.] 
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PEPMI5.SION  TO  .\DDnESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
pentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy]? 

Tliere  was  no  cbj^'Cticn. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  Hou  0.  today  throughout  the  Nation,  in  the  mind  of 
cveiy  surviving  member  of  American  wars  and  in  the  minds  of 
American  parents,  there  is  a  feeling  so  intense  because  of 
the  nf^utrahty  is5ue  that  fist  fights  occur  between  old  friends 
and  former  war  buddies.  It  would  appear  that  most  discus- 
sions on  neutrality  are  ended  in  a  heated  and  frequently 
bitter  contro\crsy. 

Hew  can  we  keep  out  of  w^ar?  Will  the  lifting  or  the  reten- 
tion of  the  embargo  provision  answer  that  question?  That 
is  the  problem  of  the  hour  and  the  problem  wliich  rests 
heav.Iy  upon  the  people  of  America  at  tins  time.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  House  knows  how  much  I  abhor  war  and  love 
peace,  for  the  reason  that  I  have  on  numerous  occasions  pre- 
sented arguments  and  offered  resolution,^  aiming  at  keeping 
America  out  of  war.  The  thought  of  bloodshed  for  no 
puipo.-e.  which  i;  war,  Is  sickening  to  me  and  something 
atainsi  which  we  all  revolt. 

My  colleagues,  at  this  very  minute  America  is  faced  with 
another  kind  of  war  even  mere  sinister  in  its  effects  because 
it  is  destroying  the  morale  and  traditions  of  our  beloved 
country.  I  refer  to  comm.unism.  I  cannot  remain  silent 
while  this  menace  spreads  its  filthy  tenacles  around  this 
country  that  we  all  love  and  prepares  for  it  a  fate  more 
dreadful  than  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Daily  we  read  of  the  activities  cf  our  congressional  investi- 
gating committee,  and  from  the  testimony  before  that  com- 
nuttee  we  learn  ol  traitorous  characters  that  were  forced  to 
floe  from  their  respective  countries  through  fear  of  death. 
"America  for  safety"  was  their  slogan.  They  came  to  Amer- 
ica with  only  a  sneer  for  Old  Glory  and  not  an  ounce  of  grati- 
tude in  their  whole  carcass.  Some  of  them  came  here  not 
to  escap"  political  oppression  but  as  "missionaries  of  hate" 
determined  to  sabotage  our  instituticns  and  to  spread  a  gospel 
foreign  and  treacherous  among  our  children.  In  addition  to 
poisoning  the  minds  of  the  youth  of  cur  country,  they  have 
tried  to  create  a  state  of  unrest  aniong  our  working  men  and 
women.  Yes.  they  have  done  even  worse.  The  ships  of  cur 
Navy  have  been  damaged  by  sabotage,  and  American  factories, 
so  vital  to  our  national  defense,  have  been  constantly  endan- 
pei'd  by  these  treacherous  leeches.  Their  disciples  have 
fou.'id  their  way  into  the  Government  "white  collar"  organi- 
zation, as  well  as  among  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

In  spile  of  all  the  harm,  that  ha.3  been  done,  nothing  ap- 
parently luis  been  done  to  correct  the  situation.  Our  courts 
seem  heiplc.-^s  to  deport  them  and  our  officials  .-eem  reluctant 
to  p:es'  cute  them,  but  all  the  while  ihcy  continue  to  do  their 
dirty  work,  using  the  pulpit,  radio,  and  the  press.  My  boy 
and  yours,  and  yours,  and  yours.  Members  of  the  House,  are 
being  .-^lowly  indoctrinated  with  these  poisonous  ideas  of  social 
life,  religion,  and  government,  Just  as  the  least  intelligent  of 
of  our  workers  are  being  lead  away  from  the  principles  of 
American  democracy.  God  pity  us  that  a  sizeable  number 
of  our  more  intelligent  citizens  have  gone  over  to  this  com- 
munistic program  of  destruction. 

In  the  iiarado  of  witnesses  before  the  House  Committee 
Investigating  Un-American  Activities,  have  been  some  of  the 
most  contemptible  creatures  our  liberal  naturalization  laws 
allow  to  be  called  citizens.  They  have  brazenly  told  the  com- 
mittee that  they  would  refuse  to  fight  for  America  and  they 
have  admitted  being  engaged  in  espionage  work  against  the 
best  intere.sts  of  our  country.  For  their  testimony,  in  which 
they  admitted  comm.it ting  perjury  and  other  capital  crimes, 
they  have  been  loudly  praised  in  m.any  quarters. . 

Earl  Browder.  head  of  the  Communists  in  the  United  States 
and  now  under  indictment  in  the  Federal  court  for  perjury  as 
well  as  other  Communists,  have  admitted  that  they  traveled 
on  falsified  passports  to  Russia  so  that  they  could  bring  back 
to  this  country  specific  directions  from  that  devil  Stalin. 


We  are  constantly  receiving  mail  that  is  distinctly  com- 
munistic propaganda.  There  seems  to  be  no  limit  to  the 
finances  or  gall  of  the  individuals  who  are  directing  this  cam- 
paign. 

I  have  received  recently  from  this  same  Browder  a  copy  of 
a  speech  he  made  recently  in  Philadelphia.  He  said  that 
Americans  who  want  to  keep  out  cf  this  war  should  be  in  a 
position  to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Soviet  Union  not  to  be  used  as  a  cat's-paw  for  one 
or  another  imperialist  camp  to  pull  its  chestnuts  out  of  the 
fires  of  war.     Then  he  adds: 

But  the  Soviet  Union  has  done  much  more  than  merely  keep  out 
of  the  war.  Without  engaging  In  a  war  it  has  been  able  to  accom- 
plish what  all  the  rest  of  the  world  confessedly  failed  to  do.  It 
drew  t!ie  line  far  from  its  own  borders  beyond  which  Nazi  aggres- 
sion dared  not  go.  It  even  was  able  to  force  the  Nazi  military 
machine  to  retire  and  to  redeem  more  than  half  of  that  Poland 
which  the  British-French  Governments,  with  all  their  paper  guar- 
anties, had  ca£t  to  the  Nazi  wolves.  The  Red  Army  marched.  The 
Red  Army  marched  Into  western  Ukraine,  White  Russia,  and 
Poland. 

Our  Am.erlcan  newspapers  leaped  to  the  defense  of  Chamberlain 
like  a  pack  of  well-tialned  hunting  dogs.  They  leaped  forward 
without  a  second's  hesitation;  they  knew  all  the  answers  in  ad- 
vance. Tliey  didn't  have  to  think  a  single  moment  before  they 
began  to  vilify  the  Soviet  Union,  brand  the  march  of  the  Red  Army 
into  western  Ukraine.  White  Russia,  and  Poland  on  its  mission 
of  liberation  and  protection,  as  a  "partnership  in  aggression"  with 
the  Nazi  aggre.ssors.  But  already,  before  the  month  of  September 
is  over,  when  war  has  been  going  on  less  than  a  month,  through  all 
the  howling  of  the  dogs  of  reaction,  the  truth  forces  its  way 
through  for  aU  the  world  to  see. 

The  most  rabid  anti-Communists  in  America,  who  happen  to 
have  family  connections  In  Poland,  are  publicly  praying  that  their 
relatives  m.ay  find  themselves  in  the  area  occupied  by  the  Red 
Army.  American  newspapermen  in  Rumania  are  forced  to  note 
in  tlieir  dispatches  that  refugees  who  fled  across  the  border  before 
the  advance  of  tlie  Nazi  armies,  returned  Immediately  to  Poland 
when  they  learned  that  the  Red  Armiy  had  come. 

Behind  the  Red  Army  lines  the  peasant  masses,  long  among  the 
mf)st  exploited  and  oppressed  in  Europe,  are  fulfilling  their  age- 
long dream  of  undisputed  possession  of  the  land.  It  is  their  land 
for  the  first  time  in  history.  The  quarter-of-a-mlllion-acre  estate 
of  Prince  Radziwill  was  one  of  the  fljst  to  be  distributed  among  the 
landless  peasants.  That  is  why  they  are  so  profoundly  angry  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Red  Army.  They  are  angry  because  they 
know  that  this  news  that  the  land  is  being  distributed  to  the  men 
who  dig  the  land  and  who  raise  the  crops,  that  news  they  can't 
stop  from  spreading  like  wildfire  throughout  Europe  and  the  rest 
of  the  world,  especially  throughout  eastern  Europe.  The  peasants 
are  getting  their  land,  and  no  censorship  and  no  blockade  can 
stop  that  news  from  penetrating  over  the  world.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  eastern  Europe,  as  well  as  central  Etirope,  including 
Germany,  rests  upon  the  foundation  of  a  land-hungry  and  exploited 
peasantry,  who  are  going  to  learn  this  news  and  are  going  to  watch 
for  the  day,  which  is  coming  soon,  when  they  can  do  the  same 
thing  in  Germany  and  eastern  Europe. 

What  would  happen,  I  ask  you  fair-minded  persons,  if  an 
American  went  to  one  of  these  "ism"  countries  and  sought  to 
v. ash  himself  of  past  sins  by  a  confession?  Rascals  that 
have  not  the  courage  to  go  back  where  they  came  from  but 
who  come  here  and  are  received  with  certificates  of  citizen- 
ships. 

I  am  sure  that  almost  every  Member  of  this  House  read  the 
recent  stories  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  by  a  General 
Krivitsky.  a  former  Soviet  military  intelligence  chief,  who 
fled  to  this  country  for  his  life.  They  were  enthralling 
articles,  probably  true.  But  I  ask  you,  colleagues,  why 
should  such  a  person  be  allowed  the  sanctum  of  our  country? 

There  was  a  Maurice  Malkin,  who  told  of  fabulous  espio- 
nage activities,  admitted  a  prison  record  for  "slugging." 
Another  fine  American. 

Then  there  was  a  Ben  Gitlow,  deposed  head  of  the  Amer- 
ican Communist  Party.  He  told  of  forged  passports,  counter- 
feiting of  Am.erican  money,  other  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  But  he  said  he  quit  the  organization  and  was  thus 
washed  of  his  sins. 

It  does  not  take  a  thief  to  catch  a  thief,  any  more.  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.  Our  excellent  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation has  demonstrated  that.  There  is  no  more  room  in 
municipal  police  departments  for  such  characters. 

But  who  do  we  find  as  chief  investigator  of  the  Un-Ameri- 
can Committee?  Mr.  J.  B.  Matthews.  Check  up  on  his 
past  record  and  his  brazen  attempts  now  to  chase  down 
his  former  comrades. 
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Just  the  ofhf>r  clay,  th^  committee  questioned  a  former 
m"ml>T  of  the  Comm.uni.st  Party,  Ruard»d  by  a  police  escort 
v.ho  brDui'ht  him  here  from  a  prison  cell  in  North  Carolina. 
II»'  said  that  the  Communi.st  had  gone  away  down  to  North 
Car(  hna  to  fom.ent  a  textile  strike  to  promote  a  Communist 
ori;anization.  He  is  serving  a  sentence  from  17  to  20  years 
for  con-spiracy  to  murd'T  a  police  officer  at  Gastonia. 

Almost  at  the  same  time,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  expelled  51 
Pai-s-sian  experts,  who  had  been  given  the  courtesy  of  the 
plant  Ooten.^ibly  to  study  manufacturing  methods.  But  they 
really  .sou^rht  to  steal  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  Members  of  the  House,  let  us  think 
seiu>u-sly  of  this  situation.  War  means  death,  crippled 
b'  dies,  and  dependents  which  this  Government  will  forever 
fcuppcrt. 

But  this  dreadful  spread  of  communism  is  even  worse  to 
consider.  It  seems  the  d-^-struction  of  religious  freedom,  of 
economic  safety,  polit.cal  parties — the  ruin  of  democracy. 

It  is  net  necessary  to  rtviow  the  alliance  of  Ru  sia  and  Ger- 
many. Hitler  IS  more  frightened  than  ever  in  his  life.  Well 
he  m:^'ht  be.  When  Stalm  is  ready  to  take  over,  Germany  is 
doomed.     Not  from  bullets,  but  communism. 

Now  IS  the  tir.v^  for  us  to  take  steps.  We  have  a  wonderful 
organization  within  the  Department  of  Jii;.tice,  the  Federal 
Burt  au  of  Investigation.  But  best  of  all.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Mtinb«Ms  cf  the  House,  we  have  the  American  Legion,  the 
\'  tirans  of  Foreign  Wars,  the  Disabled  American  Vet. Tans, 
tlv  SpanL'^h-American  Veterans  and,  too,  there  are  still  a 
number  rf  those  glorious  old  soldiers  of  the  Civil  War  who 
could  wield  a  cane  with  plenty  of  vigor.  Every  one  a  proven 
patriot,  and  every  organization  solidly  united  toward  the 
eradication  of  this  danger. 

These  vrN-rans  have  demonstrated  their  patriotism.  They 
have  iKvsts  scattered  throughout  the  country,  and  there  is  no 
l.n'-r  group  or  more  v.gilant  m^^n  and  v.'cmen  who  are  anxious, 
even  eager,  to  meet  Mils  in.--id:ous  threat  to  the  tradition  of 
America.  They  dc^pi.-c  these  "i^ms  "  Turn  them  lease  w:(h 
the  best  \«.ishes  of  thi.s  Co'. gross.  But  let  u.>  put  some  teeth 
m  l.iws  to  care  for  th>  so  filthy  Communists,  and  thin  offer 
to  ihiso  war  \tterans  the  full  as.nstance  of  that  .-plendid 
c  rganization.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Do  this,  and  over  night  these  rascals  will  take  to  cover,  I 
p. cpo.se  that  Congross  invite  these  organizations  lo  enlist 
themselves  tor  the  duration  of  the  war  against  communism. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  lat  3  o'clock  and  28 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Friday. 
OctobtT  27.  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resclunons 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows:    , 
By  Mr.  KILDAY: 
H.R.7601.  A  bill  to  amend  section  907  ^c^  of  the  R,evenue 
Act  of  1936;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HAV'ENNER; 
H.J.  Res.  393.  Joint  resolution  authorizing  negotiations  for 
the   acquisition  of  certain   territory  m  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere; to  the  Committfe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  ANT)  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  claU'^e  1  of  ru'e  XXII. 

Mr.  PACE  introduced  a  bill  (H.  R.  7602*  for  the  relief  of 
Emory  N.  Jenkins,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Military  Affairs. 


'  SENATE 

Friday,  Octorer  27,  1939 

(Legislative  day  of  Wcdnesdajj,  October  4.  1939) 
The  Senate  met  at  11  a.  m.,  on  the  expiration  of  the  recess. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Zt:Bajney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 
following  prayer: 


Almighty  God.  creator  and  preser\-er  of  all  things  visible 
and  invisible:  We  give  Thee  thanks  for  these  things  which 
no  man  has  seen  or  can  see,  yet  have  reality  for  us,  as  .sug- 
gested by  thuigs  which  are  seen  and  do  appear.  We  bless. 
Thee.  O  God,  for  that  which  is  known  only  to  the  puie  in 
heart,  which  tran.-ccnds  mere  human  knov.-hdge;  g:ve  to  us 
this  day  an  open  vision  and  the  inspiraMon  that  comes  of 
characier  and  grows  in  us  as  we  grow  m  life  and  being. 
May  It  be  cui's  to  think  and  .Nay  and  do  only  such  things  as 
shall  be  pleasing  unro  Thee  and  shall  promote  the  saiety, 
honor,  and  weilare  of  the  people  cf  the  United  State--'  and 
amity  and  peace  among  the  nations.  Gran'  that  more  and 
more  we  may  find  kinship  with  the  lart'o  and  loving  soul  of 
Him  in  wliom  Thou  did.^t  reveal  the  fullness  of  the  Godhead 
btidily.  who  came  tliat  \\c  might  have  life  and  have  it  more 
abundantly,  Jesus,  Thy  Son,  cur  Lord.    Amen. 

TilZ    JOl'RN.^L 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley.  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  reading  of  th.c  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Thursday,  October  26,  1939,  was  dispensed  vvith.  and  the 
Journal  was  approved. 

C.^'^L   OF    THE    ROLL 

Mr   MINTON.     I  su-i.^est  the  abs:^nre  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  tlirk  will  call  the  roll. 
Tlie  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Senators 
an.-.\\ered  to  their  nanics: 


Adam.'* 

Dfivw 

La  Pollette 

Schwartz 

.•\ntlre\vs 

I)   '.vnov 

Lee 

Schwellonbach 

Aa.-tlu 

Ell.IidtT 

Lucas 

Shf'ppard 

Rrt'.ipy 

Fra/UT 

Lundorn 

8h;p-tpad 

HiiiiKhrnid 

Gcor>?e 

M<Carran 

Slatlcry 

Hur;).  ur 

Ocrry 

MrKpllar 

Smathers 

H.irkl(>y 

Gibson 

Mf  Nary 

Smith 

B  Iho 

Gillette 

Maloiiey 

Stfwurt 

ISi.ran 

Gre.-n 

M<'nd 

Talt 

r.ricl>si'9 

GufTi'V 

M:lU-r 

Thoma."*.  Okla. 

Hrcun 

Girr.ey 

Minton 

Thoma'-.  Utah 

Bulow 

Ha.e 

Murray 

Ti)b<v 

Burke 

H.irr!son 

NpcIv 

'I'Kwn  'i>nd 

Bvrd 

Hut(h 

Norrln 

Tninmn 

Bvnps 

Havdcn 

Nyp 

Tydmt'..., 

flippt  T 

Htrriiig 

O'Malinncy 

Valid   iib'TR 

('aril'.',  av 

H  ;; 

Overton 

Van  N.i>.s 

ChHiuilcr 

H  In. an 

P<pp.'r 

WaK.'i.-r 

C  luotv. 

H  .1! 

P.rtnian 

Wal:h 

Clark, Idaho 

ilU^'l'.PS 

Radrlltle 

Whoelcr 

Clark   M  ) 

Jchii.-on,  Calif. 

R<(d 

White 

Ciinnal!y 

John.son.  Colo. 

Rovnolds 

Wiley 

Daiiaher 

King 

Ru.-ssell 

j       Mr.  MINTON.     I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
i   ington    ;Mr,    Bonf  '    and    th*^    Senator    from    Virizinia    I  Mr. 
Gl^ssI  are  d''tained  from  the  Senate  because  of  illness. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  i  Mr.  Asiiurstj  is  absent  because 
of  illness  in  his  fanuly. 

T!ie  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Nin'"y-one  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  nanus.    A  quoium  is  present. 

SFPTITMRFR  REPORT  OF  THE  R,  F.  C. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  beforo  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
submitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  reiwrt  of  the  activities  and 
expenditures  of  the  Corporation  for  the  month  of  September 
1939,  includmg  a  statement  of  loaii  and  other  authorizations 
made  during  the  month,  siiowmg  the  name,  amount,  and  rate 
of  interest  or  dividend  in  each  case,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying papers,  WiU>  relerrtd  to  the  Committte  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  petition 
of  the  Young  People's  Forum  Conunittee,  Mary  Hardman. 
chairman,  praying  that  the  United  States  call  a  conference  of 
representatives  of  the  nations  to  take  .•-tops  to  stop  the  war 
in  Europe,  so  as  to  bring  about  an  effective  peace,  which  was 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
West  Texas  County  Judges  and  Commissioners'  A.ssociation 
and  city  officials  at  Lubbock,  Tex.,  favoring  the  redistribu- 
tion and  reallocation  of  W.  P.  A.  funds  so  as  to  increase  the 
quotas  and  amounts  available  for  relief  of  the  unemployed 
in  drought -stricken  agricultural  areas  such  as  west  Texas, 
which  was  reported  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
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BILL  INTRODUCED 

Mr.  BARBOUR  introduced  a  bill  'S.  2995^  for  the  relief 
of  John  Horvath.  which  was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Immigration. 

ADDRESS   BY  THE   PRESIDENT   OF   THE  UNITED   STATES  IN  NEW   YORK 
HERALD-TRIBUNE  FORUM 

I  Mr.  B.^RKLEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  on  October  26,  1939,  in  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR    BYRNES   ON   NEUTRALITY   LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  O'Mahoney  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  /Record  a  radio  address  on  neutrality  legislation  de- 
livered by  Senator  Byrnes  on  October  26,  1939,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.  I 

hands  off ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR    REYNOLDS   ON   NEUTRALITY 

[Mr.  Reynolds  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  him  on  the  evening 
of  October  26.  1939,  on  the  subject  of  pending  neutrality 
legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  SENATOR  LODGE  ON  NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  ToBEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  on  pending  neutrality  legislation 
delivered  by  Senator  Lodge  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Forum.  October  26.  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  BY   SECRETARY  ICKES  TO  THE  NATIONAL  COAL  ASSOCL^TION 

AT  NEW  YORK 

[Mr.  B^NKHEAD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  address  de^vered  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes. 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  before  the  National  Coal  A.ssocia- 
tion  of  New  York  on  the  subject  of  national  fuel  resources 
and  supplies,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

INVESTIGATION  BY  FORTUNE  OF  PRICE-PEGGING  SYSTEM 

[Mr.  McCarran  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
In  the  Recokd  a  press  release  by  Fortune  under  the  heading 
"Nation-wide  Investigation  by  Fortune  Reveals  How  Prlce- 
Ptgglng  System  Works  in  Almost  Every  City,"  which  appears 
In  the  Appendix.) 

ADDRESS  BY   SENATOR  KING   ON   NEUTRALITY  LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  King  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  himself  on  the  subject 
of  neutraUty  legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address  by  sen.ator  johnson  of  california  on  neutrality 

legislation 

1  Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Senator  Johnson  of  Call-   \ 
fornia.   on   Tuesday,   October  24,   1939.   relative   to   pending 
neutrality  legislation,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

address    by    senator    GREEN    ON    NEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Brown  a.^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  today  by  Senator 
Green  relative  to  pending  neutrality  legislation,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.] 

the    CHURCH    AND    THE    UNDERPRIVILEGED ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR 

MALONEY 

[Mr.  Maloney  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  him  at  the  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  at  Denver.  Colo.,  on  Sun- 
day, August  6.  1939.  on  the  subject  'The  Church  and  the 
Underprivileged."  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS     BY     REPRESENTATIVE     VOORHIS.     OF     CALIFORNIA.     BEFORE 
WASHINGTON  TEACHERS'  UNION 

[Mr.  H.^TC^  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
♦  hn  Record  an  address  d"hvcrrd  by  Representative  Jerry 
VooRHis  before  the  Washington  Teachers'  Union  on  October 
17,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  COL.  THEODORE  ROOSE\ELT  ON  NEUTRALITY 

(Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Retord  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Col.  Theodore  Roose- 
velt on  October  16.  1939.  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 


ARTICLE  BY  DA\'ID  S.  MUZZEY  ON  DEMOCRACY 

[Mr.  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  David  S.  Muzzey.  professor  of  Ameri- 
can history  at  Columbia  University,  entitled  "All  Is  Not  Lost 
in  the  Fight  for  Democracy."  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

SEIZURE  OF  AMERICAN  SHIPS 

[Mr.  Wheeler  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  on  October  26.  1939.  under  the  headline  "As  the  Crow 
Flies,"  by  Einest  L.  Myer,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

EDITORIAL   BY   VICTOR   MURDOCK   ON   NEUTRALITY 

[Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  by  Victor  Murdock  in  the  Wichita 
(Kans.)  Eagle  entitled  "America,  Stay  Out,"  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

STATEB4ENTS      BY      SENATOR      WALSH      ON      PENDING      NEUTRALITY 

LEGISLATION 

[Mr.  Walsh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  two  statements  made  by  him  and  published 
in  the  press,  on  the  question  of  neutrality,  which  appear 
in  the  Appendix.] 

PEI^INC    NEUTRALITY    LEGISLATION — EDITORIAL    FROM    EXTENSION 

MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  Walsh  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  RECORD  a  portion  of  an  editorial  from  the  November 
issue  of  the  Extension  Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  neutrality, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY  AND  PEACE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  306),  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Let  the  Chair  see  if  he  Inter- 
prets correctly  the  intention  of  the  Senate  when  it  took  a 
recess  last  night.  It  appears  from  the  unanlmous-con.sent 
agreement  as  stated  In  the  Record  that  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Clark!  had  ofTcred  an  amendment,  which  Is 
now  the  pending  question;  that  there  was  an  agreement  that 
the  amendment  should  be  debated  40  minutes  this  morning, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  control  20  minutes  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [IVIr,  Pittman]  20  minutes.  That  Is  the 
way  the  Chair  interprets  the  agreement.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri,  Mr.  President,  there  will  be  but 
one  speech  on  the  side  of  the  proponents,  which  will  be  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran].  Therefore,  I 
suggest  for  the  proponents  of  the  amendment  that  the  other 
side  proceed. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  provision  of  the  pending  joint  resolution  to  be  found 
on  page  25,  section  11,  be  read,  and  that  the  amendment 
proposed  to  that  section  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  be 
read,  without  taking  the  time  required  for  the  reading  out 
of  the  40  minutes  allotted  for  debate.  I  think  the  Senate 
is  entitled  to  know  what  the  provision  is. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  accommo- 
date the  Senator,  but  I  think  we  should  adhere,  so  far  as 
I  am  concerned,  strictly  to  the  agreement. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  satisfactory  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  to  do  anything  the  Senator  from  Oregon  desires. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  the  Senate  not  having  an 

opportunity  to  know  from  a  reading  at  the  desk  exactly  what 

the  joint  resolution  as  now  framed  proposes  and  what  the 

amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  proposes,  and  the 

time  being  limited.  I  will  merely  state  that  in  the  existing 

law,  which  has  been  copied  in  the  pending  joint  resolution, 

it  is  provided: 

Sec.  11.  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  neutral,  the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  u.se  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  veffscls  of  a  foreign  state 
will  serve  to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  Slates  and  for- 
eign states,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  United 
States  and  its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be 
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unlnwfiil  for  any  such  submarine  or  armod  merchant  vessel  to  enter 
a  port  or  the  tcrrUcrial  waters  at  ihe  United  States  cr  to  depart 
thrrefr<  m  I'Xcept  und<T  such  conditions  and  t-ubject  to  such  limitii- 
tlon3  as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

ThfTf  is  a  sound  discretion  vested  in  the  Prei^ident.  based 
iip<.n  exisi'.n^  facts.  The  amendnifnt  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  makes  it  abi.olutfly  mandatory  upon  the 
Prrsidt'ut  cf  th'^  United  S*at«'.s.  tiiicv  his  proclamation  has 
be»'n  made  declanni;  a  stale  of  war,  to  prohibit  any  mer- 
chant ve.ssel  of  a  bellr^rrmt  state  from  entering  a  harbor 
of  the  United  Srat'S.  if  it  has  any  armament  upon  it.  no 
mattt>r  how  insignifl'-ant. 

The  Senator  from  Mi.ssouri  has  cited  the  Nercide  case, 
and  the  opinion  delivered  by  Chief  Jastice  Marshall  in  1815. 
He  quotes  just  one  line  from  that  decision,  in  which  the 
Chief  Jasticf  states  that  the  Ncreide  was  a  belligerent 
vessel.  Of  course  it  was  a  belligerent  vessel,  because  it  was 
a  British  vessel.  The  Chief  Justice  did  not  say  it  was  a 
war  ve.-.sel.  Great  Britain  was  at  war  with  the  United  States 
at  that  time,  and  therefore  it  was  a  belligerent  merchant 
vessel;  but  the  whole  opinion  discloses  the  fact  that  though 
the  Ncreide  was  armed,  that  fact  did  not  make  it  a  war 
vessel.  It  was  armed  for  defense;  and,  as  the  Chief  Justice 
states,  it  was  the  custom  of  merchant  vessels  of  belligerents 
from  time  immemorial  to  be  armed  for  defense.  He  not  only 
emphasized  that  fact,  but  although  this  British  vessel  was 
condemned  by  the  courts  of  New  York  and  the  cargo  was 
condemned,  there  were  goods  on  the  vessel  that  l>elonged 
to  a  citizen  of  Argentina;  and  the  court  determined  that 
those  goods  of  a  citizen  of  Argentina,  being  friendly  goods, 
although  on  a  bell.gerent  vessel,  were  entitled  to  go  to  that 
citizen. 

If  the  Chief  Justice  had  held  that  the  Ncreide  was  a 
war  vessol.  then  international  law  with  regard  to  a  war 
vessel  of  a  belligerent  never  would  have  justified  the  return 
of  the  neutral  property  to  the  owner  of  such  neutral  prop- 
erty. So  that  decision  entirely  sustains  our  position  all  the 
way  through. 

The  only  question  involved  here  is  as  to  whether  we  shall 
grant  to  the  President  discretion  to  determine  when  it  is 
dar.gerous  to  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  peace  of  our 
country  to  restrict  or  prohibit  armed  m.erchant  vessels  of 
bell.gerents  from  entering  or  departing  from  our  ports. 
There  is  no  question  that  arming  a  merchant  vessel  for 
defense  docs  not  constitute  it  a  war  vessel;  but  I  may  say  at 
that  point  that  it  lies  entirely  with  our  own  Government 
as  a  neutral,  controlling  its  own  ports,  having  a  duty  to 
protect  its  own  citizens  and  our  p^'ace.  to  determine  when 
a  vessel  of  a  belligerent  is  a  war  vessel  and  when  it  is  not 
a  war  vessel.     I  do  not  think  anyone  denies  (hat  statement. 

There  is  no  question  that  a  submarine  is  a  war  vessel. 
However,  it  is  a  war  vessel  of  a  peculiar  character.  There- 
fore, we  propose  to  allow  the  President  to  place  additional 
restrictions  on  war  vessels  of  that  character:  but  a  sub- 
marine comes  within  the  general  rules  governing  a  war 
vessel.  We  allow  the  President  to  place  restrictions  upon 
an  armed  merchant  vessel  of  a  belligerent  if.  in  his  opinion. 
such  arming  endangers  the  lives  of  our  citizens  or  threatens 
the  peace  of  our  country. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Cl.^rkI  said  that  we  have 
contended  that  it  is  practically  impossible  to  determine  the 
difference  between  weapons  of  offense  and  weapons  of  de- 
fense. In  that  statement  I  thoroughly  agree  with  him.  It  is 
impossible  for  us  to  tell  whether  the  5-inch  gun  mounted  on 
the  stern  of  a  merchantman  of  Great  Britain  is  an  offen.-ive 
weapon  or  a  defensive  weapon  when  we  do  not  know  how  it 
will  be  used;  but  we  do  know  that  it  is  a  defensive  weapon 
when  used  on  such  ship.  Ordinary  experience  and  common 
sense  have  enabled  us  generally  to  tell  the  difference  between 
a  war  ves  el  and  a  merchant  vessel.  They  look  different. 
They  have  different  armaments.  They  are  constructed  for 
entirely  different  purposes.  One  of  them  is  constructed  for 
war  purposes  and  the  other  for  peacetime  commercial  pur- 
posts. 

I  admit,  of  course,  that  a  merchantman  might  be  con- 
verted into  a  warship,  and  we  would  determine  for  ourselves 


whether  or  not  it  had  been  so  converted.  There  is  no  d'mbt 
that  during  the  World  War  the  Emdcn  was  converted  into  a 
warship,  into  a  raider.  There  is  no  doubt  that  whui  we 
armed  cur  merchant  vessels  in  March  1917  we  did  not  thereby 
constitute  them  a  part  of  our  naval  vessels.  We  did  not  in- 
tend to  make  them  war  vessels.  We  did  not  make  them  war 
vessels.  They  were  not  recognized  by  any  of  the  belligerents 
as  war  vessels.  Even  Germany  did  not  dt nominate  them  war 
vessels.  Germany,  however,  did  s'ate  that  it  was  impossible 
for  her  ;'ubmar;iKs  to  comply  with  th?  usual  requirement  of 
international  law  by  coming  to  the  juiface  and  going  on 
board  a  merchant  vessel  and  searching  it  for  contraband  by 
reason  of  the  danger  of  being  sunk  by  a  gun  on  board  the 
merchant  visscl. 

So  I  say  to  you  that  .not  during  the  World  War.  nor  ever 
that  I  know  of,  has  a  weapon  on  board  a  merchantman,  when 
it  was  evident  that  the  ve.ssel  carried  it  solely  for  purposes  of 
defen.se  against  bein^'  captured  or  sunk,  constituted  it  a  war 
veisel.  Neither  does  the  size  of  the  gun,  the  fad  that  a  5- 
inch  gun  is  carried  on  the  rear  of  the  vessel,  constitute  it  a 
war  vessel.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  know  whether  a  vessel  is 
a  raider  or  whether  it  is  a  merchant  vcs.sel  engaged  in  a  reg- 
ular route  of  commerce  between  the  belligerent  country  and 
our  ports.  If  it  has  on  board  simply  one  gun  or  two  guns,  is 
not  leaving  that  cour.se.  is  not  .seeking  any  enemy  vessel,  and 
is  armed  simply  for  defense  against  submarine  attack  or  air 
attack,  then  we  know  it  is  not  a  war  vessel:  and  if  it  is  not  a 
war  vessel,  we  should  not  treat  it  as  a  war  vessel. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  distmcMon  between  our  arming  our 
vessels  as  a  neutral  and  a  belligerent  arming  its  merchant 
vessels.  The  belligerent,  in  arming  its  merchant  vessels, 
knows  from  experience  that  its  enemy  will  sink  those  vessels 
if  it  gets  a  chance:  and  9  times  out  of  10  the  only  chance 
the  belligerent  merchant  vessel  has  to  defend  itself  when 
attacked  by  a  submarine  is  to  sink  the  submarine.  On  the 
contrary,  we  know  that  one  of  our  neutral  vessels  will  not 
be  sunk  in  ordinary  cases  if  it  does  not  carry  an  arm.  does 
not  try  to  c-cape.  does  not  rely  merely  on  the  flag  to  identify 
it.  but  is  identified  by  certain  markinps.  The  situation  is 
different.  It  was  dangerous  to  us  to  have  belligerent  mer- 
chantmen armed  at  the  time  we  allowed  our  citizens  to  travel 
on  them  during  the  World  War,  but  now  that  we  prohibit  our 
citizens  fr(  m  traveling  on  tht  m  it  is  not  so  much  a  matter  of 
concern  to  us.  What  the  Clark  amendment  proposes  is  that 
if  a  bellieerent  ve.ssel  arms  for  defense — which  has  been 
done  all  through  time — that  vessel  may  not  engage  in  com- 
merce in  our  country,  without  regard  to  whether  or  not  th're 
is  any  danger  to  our  citizens  or  to  our  peace,  because  if 
there  is  danger  to  our  citizens  or  to  our  peace  the  President 
is  directed,  under  the  proposed  legislation,  to  put  restric- 
tions on  such  vessels  coming  into  our  harbors. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say  at  this  time.  I  yield  either  to 
the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Conn.^llyI  or  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  ;Mr.  BarkleyI. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  language  con- 
tained in  section  11  of  the  joint  resolution  is  the  identical 
language  contained  in  the  existing  embargo  statute.  There 
is  no  change  whatever.  To  adopt  the  language  incorpo- 
rated in  the  am.endment  cffercd  by  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri :  Mr.  Cl.ark!  would  b''  practically  to  destroy  all  com- 
merce with  belligerent  nations,  for  the  simple  reason  that 
Great  Britain  has  a  well-established  policy  of  permitting 
her  mcTchantmen  to  arm  for  defense  only:  and  if  we  pro- 
hibit any  armed  merchantmen  from  coming  into  our  ports, 
we  automatically  shut  the  door  to  every  British  .^h.p  which 
comes  here  for  any  purpose  whatever.  The  door  would  be 
closed  to  French  ve.ssels. 

Mr.  President,  what  is  this  policy  It  is  the  well-d"fined 
policy  of  the  United  States,  and  has  been  all  along,  to  permit 
armed  merchantmen  to  visit  t^ur  ports  when  they  are  armed 
only  for  defense.  That  was  the  attitude  of  the  United  States 
during  the  World  War. 

I  cite  a  letter  from  Secretary  Lansing  dated  September  19. 
1914,  to  the  British  Ambassador,  in  wliich  he  points  out  that 
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the  United  States  will  permit  armed  merchantmen  to  visit  1 
our  p(;rt.>  if  they  are  armed  for  defense  only  as  against  sub-  I 
marines.  If  they  are  armed  for  purposes  of  offense,  they  will  ' 
be  excluded.  That  is  what  this  provision  empowers  the  : 
President  to  do;  he  may  issue  his  own  regulations,  and  if  the  I 
ve.s.sels  arc  warships,  cf  course,  they  are  excluded,  except  ; 
under  tlie  exceptions  provided  by  international  law,  that  they  f 
may  vi.'-it  a  port  for  refueling  and  supplying  themselves  until  : 
thi  y  can  reach  their  destination,  and  leave  the  port  within 
24  hours.  ; 

Mr.  Presidpnt.  there  is  no  danger  to  the  peace  of  the  United  ] 
States.  The  pending  measure  is  supposed  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  Visits  of  arm.ed  merchantmen  to  ports  of  the  United 
States,  so  long  as  they  are  armed  only  for  their  own  defense 
as  against  submarines,  cannot  in  anywise  endanger  the  peace 
of  the  United  States.  They  come  and  they  depart.  There  is 
nothing  to  involve  us. 

The  Disarmament  Treaty  of  1922,  which  was  ratified  by 
the  Senate,  recognizes  this  principle.  In  article  XIV  it  is 
provided: 

No  preparations  shall  be  made  In  merchant  ships  in  time  of  peace 
for  the  installation  of  warlike  armaments  for  the  purpose  o.  con- 
verting such  ships  into  vessels  of  war,  other  than  the  necessary 
stiffening  of  decks  for  the  mounting  of  gtins  not  exceeding  6-lnch 
(152  nuUlmetcrs)   caliber. 

In  other  words,  we  recognize  the  principle  that  we  will  not 
permit  merchant  vessels  to  convert  themselves  into  war  ves- 
sels, but  we  explicitly  provide  that  mountings  may  be  pre- 
pared on  merchant  ships  for  the  moimting  of  guns  not  larger 
than  6  inches.  That  is  because  even  under  the  regulations 
issued  by  the  President  and  under  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  during  the  World  War,  we  recognized  that  guns  up  to 
6  inches  were  permissible  as  defensive  weapons  against  sub- 
marines, but  not  for  offensive  purposes. 

Fui-thermore,  Mr.  President,  if  we  treat  other  nations  in 
this  way,  if  we  ever  get  into  war  they  will  treat  us  the  same 
way.  exclude  all  of  our  commerce  on  merchant  vessels  which 
happen  to  have  defensive  weapons  on  them. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  read  from  the  Supreme  Court 
decision  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  Ncreide  case.  The 
Chief  Justice  said  in  that  case: 

In  pclnt  of  fact.  It  is  believed  that  a  belligerent  merchant  vessel 
rarely  sails  unarmed — 

"Rarely  sails  unarmed" — practically  none  of  them  sail 
unarmed. 

So  that  this  exception  from  the  rule  would  be  greater^tfTairiTie 
rvile  itself.  At  all  events,  the  number  of  those  who  iU-e  armed,  and 
who  .-a;l  unrler  convoy,  is  too  great  not  to  have  attracted  the  atten- 
tion cf  wrilers  on  public  law;  and  this  exception  to  their  very 
gemrul  rule,  if  It  existed,  would  certainly  be  found  in  some  of  their 
works. 

Om-tting  portions  of  the  opinion,  this  language  occurs: 

Tlie  antiquity  of  Uie  rule  is  certainly  not  unworthy  of  consider- 
ation. It  Is  to  be  traced  back  to  the  time  when  almost  every 
metcliantman  wiis  m  a  condition  for  self-defense,  and  the  Imple- 
mc'its  ot  war  were  so  light  and  so  cheap  that  scarcely  any  would 
sail  without  tliem.. 

Mr.  President,  the  prevision  In  question  leaves  the  matter  in 
the  hands  of  the  President.  If  a  merchant  vessel  becomes  a 
warship,  he  excludes  it.  He  has  power  to  issue  rules  and 
regulations,  and  there  is  absolutely  no  danger  whatever.  But 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  take 
away  from  the  President  that  authority.  He  would  arbi- 
trarily close  our  ports. 

Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  in 
mind  that  our  merchant-marine  legislation  requires  that  all 
ships  constructed  by  the  Government  shall  be  built  on  plans 
and  specifications  approved  by  our  Navy,  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  the  provision  being  that  they  shall  be  so  constructed 
that  defensive  weapons  may  be  mounted  on  them. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Maine.  There 
is  no  Senator  in  this  body  who  knows  more  about  the  merchant 
marine  or  the  shipping  laws  of  this  country  than  does  the 
Senator  from  Maine;  and  I  thank  him  for  pointing  out  that 


the  law  requires  that,  in  the  construction  of  merchant  vessels, 
under  the  Maritime  Commission,  the  plans  shall  be  submitted 
to  the  Navy  Department  for  the  very  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Navy  to  see  to  it  that  they  are  so  constructed  that  when  war 
comes  they  may  be  able  to  mount  weapons  for  defense,  in 
conformity  with  the  views  which  I  am  undertaking  so  poorly 
to  express,  and  in  conformity  with  the  pending  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I  may  have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  memorandum  on 
this  subject  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Byrnes  in  the  chair). 
Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memorandum  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SHOITLD      ARMED      MERCHANT     VESSELS      OF      BTLLICERENT      COUNTRIES      BE 
PERMrrTED  TO   ENTER  THE  PORTS   OF  THE  UNITED   STATES? 

Tlie  laws  of  naval  warfare  are  based  for  the  most  part  upon  cus- 
tom. The  practice  of  arming  merchant  vessels  for  defensive  pur- 
poses is  of  ancient  origin,  having  been  carried  on  for  at  least  three 
centuries.  Authorities  in  international  law  state  that  the  historical 
evidence  as  to  the  arming  of  merchant  ships  in  self-defense  from 
the  time  of  Charles  I  onward  is  conclusive,  citing  numerous  acts 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  and  the  practice  of 
merchant  vessels  in  carrying  guns  for  self-deiense  not  only  in  times 
of  war  but  also  In  times  of  peace.  (Hlggins'  Defensively  Armed 
Ships  and  Submarine  Warfare,  1917,  pp.  6,  7.) 

Speaking  for  tlie  Supreme  Ckjurt  in  1815,  Chief  Justice  Marshall 
stated: 

"In  point  of  fact,  it  is  believed  that  a  belligerent  merchant  vessel 
rarely  sails  unarmed.  •  •  •  At  all  events,  the  number  of  those 
who  are  armed  and  who  sail  under  convoy  Is  too  great  not  to  have 
attracted  the  attention  of  writers  on  public  law" — 
and  he  adds  thut  there  was  a  time  "when  almost  every  merchant- 
man was  In  a  condition  for  self-defense,  and  the  Implements  of  war 
were  so  light  and  so  cheap  that  scarcely  any  would  sail  without 
them."     (The  Nereide,  9  Cranch.  p.  426.) 

Another  authority  states  that  the  Introduction  of  armament 
Intended  to  be  used  exclusively  for  defensive  purposes  by  mer- 
chantmen "is  sanctioned  by  the  long-established  custom  of  many 
maritime  powers;  in  this  country  (Great  Britain)  tlie  practice  has 
definitely  been  established  for  at  least  tliree  centuries."  (Sir  Fred- 
erick Smith,  The  Destruction  of  Merchant  Ships  Under  the  Naval 
Law,  1917.  p.  20  ) 

Indeed,  the  practice  of  arming  merchant  vessels  for  defense  was 
compulsory  in  England  In  the  seventeenth  century  (Hlggins. 
supra)  and  commercial  contracts  elsewhere  seem  to  have  required 
such  arming.     (The  Panama.  176  U.  S.  535.) 

Although  merchant  vessels  were  armed  prim.arlly  for  defense 
against  privateers  and  pirates,  this  was  not  exclusively  the  case, 
such  vessels  being  arn>ed  when  fitting  out  for  trading  voyages  to 
certain  foreign  couiitries  as  a  protection  against  the  natives. 
(Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  2,  p.  1070.) 

Privaiecruig  was  ab<-lishcd  by  the  first  article  of  the  Declaration 
of  Paris  of  April  16.  1856.  but  despite  the  disappearance  of  piracy 
and  tlic  abolition  of  privateering,  merchant  vessels  continued  to 
arm  for  self-defense  when  the  conditions  necessitated  it  and  the 
riphit  to  do  so  was  uncontroverted  at  the  time  of  the  outbreak  of 
the' World  War.  (See  II  Hyde.  International  Law  Chiefly  as  Inter- 
preted by  the  United  States,  sec.  709  and  the  authorities  tliere 
cited.)     The  reason  for  the  rule  Is  well  stated  by  Professor  Stowell: 

"It  is  the  most  fundamental  right  we  can  think  of  for  a  man  to 
defend  his  property  unless  somebody  with  authority  comes  to  take 
It  from  him.  A  merchant  sailing  the  seas  has  a  right  to  defend  his 
property  unless  somebody  under  authority  comes  to  take  It  from 
him.  Certainly  the  enemy  are  not  coming  with  authority  to  take 
it  from  him  unless  by  International  law  they  have  been  given 
that  right;  but  to  the  present  day  that  right  has  never  been  given." 
(Proceedings,  American  Society  of  International  Law,  1917,  p.  22.) 

After  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War  and  the  use  of  submarines 
against  merchant  shipping,  the  distinction  between  offensive  and 
defensive  armament,  which  had  not  theretofore  received  any  par- 
ticular attention,  became  a  matter  of  widespread  discussion  and 
controversy,  due  to  the  vulnerabUity  of  the  submarine  to  attack. 
Chandler  P.  Anderson,  In  an  address  before  the  American  Society 
of  International  Law,  took  the  position  that — 

"The  status  of  armed  merchantmen  depends  primarily  upon 
whether  their  armament  is  for  aggressive  or  for  defensive  purposes. 
The  merchantman  armed  for  attack  upon  commerce  or  upon  enemy 
ships  loses  its  status  as  a  merchantman  and  acquires  that  of  an 
auxiliary  cruiser  cr  privateer,  which  puts  It  outside  of  the  scope  of 
the  present  discussion.  On  the  other  hand,  a  merchantman  armed 
solely  for  self-defense  retains  its  status  as  a  private  sh.ip,  either 
on  the  high  seas  or  In  the  territorial  waters  of  a  neutral,  so  long 
as  it  attends  strictly  to  Its  legitimate  business  of  carrying  cargoes 
and  passengers.  This  was  the  accepted  rule  prior  to  the  present 
war  and  until  Germany  discovered  that  a  merchantman  armed  for 
defense  and  retaining  Its  status  as  a  private  ship  presented  an 
obstacle  to  the  unrestricted  use  of  submarines  as  commerce  de- 
stroyers."    (Ibid.,  p.  11.) 

In  answering  the  question,  "What  is  defensive  armament?"  Hlg- 
gins states  that,  "there  is  in  fact,  no  difference  between  offensive  and 
defensive  armament,  a  6-inch  gun  can  be  used  for  either  purpose; 
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bat    ft    e-torti    fja    Is    pl»«d    cr.    ■:    rr.' 
«r*M«  :t  U>  fV^-fOd  Jt*elf  from  capture 
armasM-nt  Jrut  th<»  um  wluch  u  mad^  erf 


rr-a**^ 


:  '4 '  f 


rr.^='   *: 


A  »ir»t.jp  u  •E.-;-..^cJ  to  act  g«i  th*    -.r*:.  .-»    -.o  v...: 

eap».ur«  etiemy  or  &<u*nJ  »h.p^    '.:%«  i.Tr.frcl  m5-r':har.*.n 

nr.r.o  't  rh^^  'htnxs    except  si-^r.  captire  f-.l.'-is  'n  a  s^ccesi'ul 

.  v-i/*  '/7  ar.  er.fzr.j  xarv?..p     1  ^up.'a   p   21 

ir  .:        ..'   C/^::.'?.-   '.uk^*  ♦..'.*   p-'>.*..-.ri   •.r.it   '..•■.€  r^r.-^r.-icn   ',f   th* 

O-rrr.at  CK/vir.ment  llva'  a  rr.frrnar.t  v,  *-.  r>a»  r.c  re:.*,  to  <i*rei:d 

!•-«•'  kffaiut  a".--ai-k  by  a  -aarsh;?  ar-.:J  rr.a'.  f.t-T-i  .T.^rrr-ac:  vi'ssel 

7-  rarT:«  anr.srr.'-r.:  J^r   ar.T   p'.irp>'*^    -ahr-hj-r  !or  CeJ^nae  ct 

a-. '.i/*    muir   b*!  tr»^i«<J   aj!  a  warship     laa  ccntrarr  t-o  the   v.ews 

cJ  pra«i!raiJ7  ail   the  authr.r.ties    cr-ntrsiry  :o  •-'.?   pric'ir*  of  the 

pttat    and  '.'.r.'.rar/  *o  Ih*  na>*  la.d  Ccvr.  :ri  the  pr:z*  cede*  of  all 

th*    marJtune    pcwen.    tn^lud.r.;?    ev»-n    tnat    cf    Oerrnar.y    r-sell" 

•  I     .     .    •.  .r.a:  La»  of  'he  W^r.d  War    vcl    l.  p    'i&3  1 

.  .'■••;  ,n  whf.her  a  rr^rc.ar.t  itiip  t-  arrr.fd  for  cfT»r.se  cr 
C  .''..v!  ••»  Of  courwir.  irr.p'^r'.^r,*.  in  r:- t>rm;r.:r./  '.he  r.?t.*.s  of  the 
*»Ti^  If  the  ship  is  arm»-cJ  for  ofTf-r.;-.*  pjrp^.«ie«  ::  Ls  clpaj  that 
>ta  rirfhta  wo'j:n  be  *ntireiy  fl.rT'-r-nt  tr.zn  r:.c*rfr  of  a  prr.a-e  ver^o*.!. 
»h'"^.  ;"<  iX~\  statu*  If  !t  u  arrr.ed  for  def^iOj'e  or.ly  This  wcuM  be 
..-:•/  trii*-  »;'.h  Tf'' :-T,ri'.  to  Its  acre*s  to  r.^utral  pcf.'s. 
V,  •  .  ,  *  of  f^iii^TT.ta  are  r.o*  arfm;fer)  to  r.e-:tral  port*  ex-»-pt 
for  a  VPT7  sh'.r*  p^t'.ckI  and  are  !:rri:T»"i  ir.  th*"  arr.cur.t  of  supp.J'-s 
they  may  receive.  *herea«  an  ordii.ary  m»!rcr.act  vessel  may  be 
ftlJowed  to  »tay  in  p'.rt  as  long  a^  It  choof>*-s  and  take  on  as  much 
pr'  vi«i<-,n>  and  carsro  a^  !t  choc,*^* 

Tt.t  nstht  of  merchant  »^*.«U  carryln?  armrirr.fT.t  for  d^f^nsiv"* 
purj.o**^  only  to  u-*  the  porta  of  the  Lr.ited  S:.ites  w^%  rai  *•«  early 
in  thf  World  War  The  position  of  th:'.  GoverT-nrient  •*a=  set  f  .r.h 
Ift  a  rr.>'rr;orar.d'irn  of  S<-preTnb«^  19  1914  whKh  (ttat'd  that  a  HiT- 
rhan»  ve«iM»i  of  bf :i:t;er»nt  nati'-nnJity  niipht  carry  ar.  armament  and 
B/r.rmriition  for  th»-V.I"  por^x  k»»  of  ri*  f' n«>  wthcit  arquinng  'he 
f  h.-iii('»'r  of  a  '.h.p  of  wax  and  that  any  pr»--u;nption  that  thf  arma- 
ri'fit  wa-i  for  ofT*:.«;.o  purpo  <"j  rn;ght  be  overcome  by  evidence 
n).r,v.r.n  'hat  th*"  VR  <-l  »a-  armed  s.oI<  ly  for  d»-fer..«^e  Th**  m.em.o- 
ra;.di;rn  roritlnued  t'rit  th(>  vh;p  ri.u«»  'how  <■  o'.clas)-.  i:y  that  its 
hrrr-arnrnt  wa.i  not  in'/^nd'-d  for  ofT»nhlv«»  op<-raM',n.s  ar.d  cf rtain 
iij)rr.!',ration.*  con<"ern;nj?  the  m/>p  ar.d  r.uniber  of  kuijs.  tht-ir  p)o^ltlo:i 
on  the  v>  *-.'•!  '!»'•  quantity  of  nmmiUnltlon  carried,  '-'c.  were  U.d 
rt'.'Wn  an  lr.d:catlve  that  thf  rtrm.am.'-nt  would  not  bc'  u.~ed  offen- 
mvely       iAm«"r:can  White  Book    vol    2    p    43  i 

A.^  a  rrsuli  cf  further  coT.trovf-rvy  with  the  British  and  Gf-rnan 
Oovrr.men-.a  concfrnirn^  the  iitatu.^  of  armed  merchant  vessels,  the 
I>-partment  of  State  is  ued  a  mt  morandum  on  ♦h*'  ."^'artis  of  «uch 
v»>«9<l«  on  Mirch  25  1916  That  memorandum  stated  that  the  status 
<.i  an  aimf'i  merchant  ve.-.sel  in  nt-utral  waters  niieht  be  dettr- 
rr;n«l  in  ine  ab-.<ncf  of  d<KUmentary  proof  or  conrlusive  evidence 
of  previcu--^  hKi^ressive  conduct,  by  prc-uniption  der:ver!  from  all  the 
r:r<~uTstarices  of  the  case  It  wi-'.iX  ot.  to  df^flr;e  th'-  rnlaticns  cf 
b*-lliuerpr.ts  and  neutral.s  as  ffTfctfd  by  the  -tatu^  of  armed  merchant 
ve».>»Oi  in  r.fu'ral  ports    and  in  that  connection  said: 

•■(4  I  Mfrchantme:i  of  belligerent  nationi.htv  armed  cr.ly  for  pur- 
poses f.f  pro'ecilon  acaln.st  the  enem.y  arc  ■  ntltlcd  'o  enter  aiul  I'-ave 
rieutral  port?  without  hindrance  in  the  cour^-e  of  letjltlmate  trad" 

"it)  Armed  merchantman  cf  bellisjerent  nationality  under  a  com- 
mission cjr  orders  of  thtir  governmcr.t  to  use.  uniler  penalty,  their 
armament  for  agiirrp-*'-*'^''^  purfxjse.s,  or  nierchan'mi'-i  whKli.  without 
Midi  rommivsion  or  orders,  havp  used  their  armaments  for  a2;';re  .^Ive 
p'.ror^nfs  arf  not  entitled  to  the  sam"  ho^pitalltv  in  neutral  ports  as 
l*:u>.ih>  armed  merch<t.utmeii. "  (American  White  Buok,  vol  3, 
pp    :jO   m  ) 

A.,  other  neutral  /*ites  evpptlna;  HoILind.  rec.  pnizcd  the  ICKa'.ity 
cf  irmed  merehant  "hips  durn.i;  the  World  War  bv  admits.:. e:  'hem 
to  their  p'.rt.H  on  the  u-su  1!  terms  of  ordinary  mi'r^-hant  ves-els  A 
few  «cate«  made  regulatioii.s  s'lpulatlnK  certain  terms  on  which  the 
armed  merchant  vea.sel.s  would  be  admitted,  but  oiily  one  '^tate.  the 
Netherlands,  refa-^ed  to  admit  defensively  armed  merchant  ^hips 
in^o  v.*  por-«  on  the  footing  of  ordinary  merchant  ships.  (H.ggins, 
pp    17    18  I 

Tr.e  po«wibUlty  of  arming  mcrch.nnt  ships  was  .Kpeciflcally  reco«;- 
niz.fl  by  this  and  other  Roveri^ments  In  the  treaty  limiting  naval 
armarc.en-tH  '-onrluded  at  Wa-hln^^"".  F>'bruary  6.  1922.  article  XIV 
of  whi  h  'itipuiate."  that  d'Ck^  may  be  .stiffened  "for  the  mounting 
cf  R-.ns  not  '-xceedn-.i;  G-inch   ■  152  miilimetersi   cabiler  " 

It  !s  b»heved  to  be  rlear  from  the  forcRoini;  that  the  c;eneral  rule 
cf  international  law  is  'hat  merchant  ve.ssels  may  arm  for  dcfei.se 
without  los-s  of  their  jjrivate  character  and  that  they  may.  therefore. 
be  ud.'nKt«Kl  lo  the  ports  of  a  nfUlraJ  ao  merchant  voi»cls  and  not 
warships. 

Mr.  Prr'-id'^nt 


I  yi(  Id  to  Ihf  S^^nator. 
How  much  more  time  remains? 

The  Senator  from  Texas  has 


Mr.  BARKLEY. 

Mr.  CONNALLY 

Mr.  BARKLEY. 

Th.'  PRESIDING  OFEICER. 

2  mimifo.s  more. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  wuh  to  say.  in  the  remaining  time, 
tha'  under  the  p<'ndinR  mca.mre  we  outlaw  any  commerce 
be'-Aft'n  the  UniUd  Stares  and  beUiRerent  nations  on  our 
fAH  'hips,  and  if  this  amendment  .'should  be  apreed  to.  we 
would  outlaw  any  commerce  bt>t\vefn  the  United  States  and 
beUiKerents  on  their  ships;  so  we  would  impose  an  embargo 


cr.  cc-rr.-rt'v  between  the  United  States  ar.d  ar.y  belligercr.: 
cctu-.t.-y. 

T^.-:-re  :;  a  d:ffTer.ce  betw^.-en  the  treatment  a  subrr.arme 
should  recer.e  at  the  hands  of  a  neutral  and  the  treatment 
ar  armed  merchant  vessel  should  receive.  A  merchant  vessel 
15  out  en  the  sei.  it  15  above  ocard.  it  can  be  seen.  11  can 
be  re?u]atfd.  It  is  subject  to  strict  regulations  withun  the 
3-m.le  limit.  But  that  is  not  true  cf  a  submarine.  If  we 
start  cut  after  it  and  undertake  to  ptinish  it  as  a  result  of 
some  violation  of  cur  regulaticns.  it  will  submerge  and  escape. 
What  we  are  asked  to  do  by  the  amendment  is  to  prov.de 
that  a  merchant  vessel,  a  vessel  carryme  en  commerce  be- 
tween a  b^'lligerent  and  cur  country,  if  it  mounts  a  gun  in 
order  to  de:e.-.d  itseli  from  an  assassin,  cannot  enter  our 
ports.     Thi-  .-  '.vha*  it  amounts  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE  Mr.  President,  I  caU  the  attention  cf  the 
Senator  to  tne  fact  that  a  submarine  is  not  a  merchant 
vessel. 

Mr.  B.ARKUEY.  Of  ccur.-e  a  .submarine  is  not  a  merchant 
vessel;  it  is  a  war  ve.--.-^:. 

The  PRE.'^IDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  en  aereein? 
TO  the  arr.endm'nt  ofl-red  by  the  Senator  frcm  Mi^ouri 
Mr   Clarx    *o  the  amendment  of  the  committee. 

Mr  CLARK  of  MLs.'ouri.  Mr.  President.  I  y:eld  the  re- 
ma. r.d-r  cf  rr.y  time  to  the  junior  Sonatcr  from  Nevada  :  Mr. 

McC.'RRAN'. 

Mr.  ADAM.'^  Mr.  President,  may  I  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry'' 

The  PREFTDING  OFFICER.     The  Sena'cr  will  state  it. 

Mr.  AD.AMS  Am  I  to  understand  that  other  S-^nators  are 
now  procluded  from  spoakmz  on  this  am-ndm»nt,  by  the 
unanimous-consent  acr>-ement'^  I  desired  to  offer  .some  r':-- 
marks  in  ccr.necticn  wuh  it.  I  was  not  here  at  the  tinv 
the  agreement  wa^  made;  there  was  no  quorum  call — and 
there  did  not  hate  to  be  one.  I  admit — but  I  liiought  a  certain 
amount  of  time  was  allowed  to  each  Senator  This  is  a  \ery 
vital  am'nd.mer.t. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
there  wa^  an  as^re  v.i^'V.'  bv  unanimous  consent  under  wlixh 
the  time  wa.-  to  b»>  divided,  one  half  of  the  t;m>'  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  :Mr  Cl.-\pk  and  the 
other  half  by  the -senior  Senator  from  Nevada    Mr   P:ttm\n!. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr  President.  !ct  me  say  in  that  regard, 
in  order  that  I  may  rrmp'.y  with  the  entirely  correct  request 
or  sugwe.-ition  of  tht^  Senator  from  Colorado,  that  I  hopt^  to 
confine  my  remarks  to  appro.ximaieiy  half  of  the  time  al- 
lotttd.  which  will  be  about  10  minufs.  I  will  try  to  cut  my 
remarks  down. 

Mr.  CLARK  nf  Mi'^souri.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.^ouri.  In  view  cf  the  fact  th.a'  I  have 
riven  a.'siirnnces  to  the  s-'nior  Senator  from  Nevada  !  Mr. 
PiTTM,\N  i  that  there  would  be  only  one  more  speech  on  our 
side  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that.  und'::^r  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement,  the  time  on  this  side  is  to  be  coniroUed  by 
me.  if  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevi^.da  does  not  use  the  time 
Vvh:ch  has  been  allotted  to  him,  it  seems  to  me  good  faith 
would  require  that  there  should  be  a  vote  when  he  conclud-  s. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the  unamnvius- 
consent  agriement,  the  time  was  to  be  divided,  the  Senator 
from  Mis-souri  i  Mr.  ClapkI  to  control  the  time  on  his  side, 
and  he  has  yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
McCarr.anI  . 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  In  view  of  th""'  fact  that  I  assured 
the  senior  S':'nator  from  Nevada  'Mr.  Pittman  i  that  thtre 
would  be  only  one  speech  on  this  side,  which  wa.>  the  occasion 
for  the  time  on  the  other  side  be.nc  divided  as  it  was.  I  do  not 
ffel  that  in  pood  faith  I  have  a  right  to  have  the  time  un  this 
side  furth-M-  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understood  the 
Senator  from  Missotiri  to  yield  the  balance  of  his  iime  to  the 
junior  Senator  from  Nevada,  and  has  recognized  the  jiuuor 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  forward  and  shall 
later  ask,  lo  have  read  by  the  clerk  and  inserted  in  the  Record 
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a  letter  received  bv  the  senior  Sinatrr  fr-^m  Missouri  !Mr. 
Clatk]  from  Prof.  Edwin  Borchaid.  dated  Oct' b.'r  26,  11*39. 
Profes.sor  Borchaid  will  be  recognized  i'3  an  ou" standing 
ruthoMty  on  interr.aticnal  htv;.  ar.c'.  hv  has  given  much  atten- 
ti'-n  to  the  particular  subjec  now  ix  fore  us. 

I  rrulizt  at  the  cutset  that  I  prcbably  am  talking  against  a 
determined  dtfeat.  The  Sennn  has  betn  vo'ing  down  every 
amtndm-nt  right  straight  alcng.  It  has  voted  so  as  to  place 
the  stamp  of  approval  upon  the  u?e  of  gas  in  war.  It  has  even 
voied  so  as  Lo  place  the  stamp  of  approval  upon  flame 
throw,  rs  in  war.  But  I  think  that  it  is  wonh  while  that  the 
S«nate  of  the  United  States  should  give  serious  attention  to 
the  particular  amendment  now  pending,  because  some  day  or 
other  we  w.ll  review  the  whole  situation,  and  those  who  are 
rrally  mteresied.  perchance  in  an  ht;ur  when  we  may  not  be 
at  peace,  as  we  are  now,  will  wish  that  they  had  given  more 
thi  u'-iht  to  the  subject;  and  that  is  by  no  means  said  by  way 
of  criticism  of  those  who  will  vote  against  the  position  I  take. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  view  the  situation,  speaking  along  the 
lines  of  my  hum.ble  experience,  the  law  has  been  determined, 
so  far  as  a  court  of  last  resort  for  this  country  can  deter- 
mine it,  in  the  Ncrcide  case.  That  case  covers  som^e  forty-odd 
pages,  giving  a  very  complete  history  of  the  Ncrcide,  her 
lessor,  her  master,  and  the  cargo  which  she  carried.  She  was 
at  that  time  flying  the  Brithsh  flag.  She  was  chartered  by  a 
citi/in  of  a  neutral  country,  and  the  fact  of  the  neutrahty  of 
tlint  particular  country  was  sought  to  be  impressed  upon  her. 
She  carried  10  guns,  mounted,  and  there  were  16  men  in  the 
crew.  She  was,  according  to  Chief  Justice  Marshall,  a  bel- 
lir.errnt,  which  had  mounted  guns  for  ofltnse  and  defense,  and 
thertfore  she  must  take  the  consequences  which  might  beiall 
such  a  vessel.  That  was  Chief  Justice  Marshall's  decision. 
Sinatois  may  read  it  as  long  and  as  often  as  they  like,  and 
they  can  rr^ach  no  other  conclusion. 

Mr,  President,  what  is  the  purpo.se  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment? L^n  us  go  back  to  first  principles.  The  purpose  of 
the  anif  ndm.ent  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  is  to 
protect  America  so  far  as  possible  by  providing  that  vessels 
of  a  bell.g^'erent  nation  which  are  armored,  which  have  guns 
mounted  on  them,  shall  not  enter  the  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States,  nor  its  ports,  when,  as  the  result  of  what 
may  happen  upon  their  leaving  our  territorial  waters,  they 
may  bring  us  into  war.  That  is  the  whole  story  and  purpose 
ot  the  amendment. 

Even  th.ough  it  may  be  in  the  present  law,  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  It  being  written  into  the  pending  measure.  Even 
though  it  is  written  in  the  law  as  it  is  now,  it  will  do  no  hami 
to  write  it  in  again. 

Mr.  President,  the  able  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Con- 
N.\LLY  I  is  entirely  correct  in  m.any  of  his  expressions,  but  tlie 
able  Senator  in  applying  the  Ncrcide  case  forgets  the  fact 
that  implements  of  war  used  on  the  water  have  been  changed 
since  the  decision  in  the  Ncrcide  case  was  written.  Today 
we  have  the  submarine,  which  is  known  to  be  a  destructive 
agencv.  But  tlv  .ubmarine  may  also  be  a  merchant  vessel 
cariyin-i  merchandrse,  and  may  ply  the  waters  of  the  world 
v,-ithout" mounted  guns  or  without  carrying  guns  at  all.  We 
have  an  example  of  such  a  vessel.  A  merchant  vessel  plying 
the  sea  under  the  waves  left  a  German  port  during  the  World 
War  and  carried  a  complete  carco  cf  merchandise— noncon- 
tiaband  merchandise,  if  you  please.  She  wnt  beneath  the 
waters  and  came  up  in  an  American  port,  but  she  did  not 
carry  a  single  P-un:  she  canic  over  here  without  carrying  a 
pun"  either  for  offense  or  for  defense  or  for  any  purposes. 
She  later  left  the  American  port  and  returned  to  her  home 

port.  .  ,  ,„ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCARRAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  from  Nevada  honored  the 
Senator  from  Texas  when  he  mentioned  his  name  a  moment 
aeo  and  said  the  Senator  frcm  Texas  haa  forgotten  that 
methods  cf  warfare  had  changed  since  the  decision  in  the 
Ncrcide  case.  Doas  not  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  as  a  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  and  a  great  jurist,  recognize  that  defensive 
measitres  are  proportioned  and  are  measured  by  the  offensive 


[  nieasures  which  arc  taken  against  a  country,  so  that  with 
the  coming  into  being  of  the  submarine-defensive  processes 
as  a.cainst  the  submarine  would  come  along  in  the  natural 

course  of  events?     One  hundred  years  ago 

I       Mr.  McCARRAN.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 

Tcrias  will  not  use  any  of  my  time  in  which  to  make  a  speech. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.    I  would 

not  have  interrupted  his  speech  if  it  had  not  been  that  the 

Senator  emboldened  me  by  referring  to  my  statem.ent. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  In  answering  the  Senator's  question,  I 
take  great  confidence  from  the  fact  that  for  the  past  2  days 
I  have  heard  the  Senator  say  that  an  offensive  weapon 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  defensive  weapon. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  One  can  distinguish  the  use  of  them, 
though. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  One  may  be  able  to  distinguish  the 
use  of  them;  but  when  a  submarine  comes  up  and  knows 
that  a  belligerent  vessel  of  the  enemy  is  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  that  it  is  instructed  to  shoot  at  the  submarine  on  sight, 
and  also  knows  that  one  blast  from  that  enemy  vessel  will 
sink  the  submarine,  then  the  submarine  can  take  no  chances. 
Mr.  Presiden^  a  submarine  merchant  vessel  is  as  much 
a  merchantman  as  is  a  surface  merchant  vessel.  If  a  sub- 
marine merchant  vessel  can  enter  one  of  our  ports  carrying 
noncontraband  of  war,  as  did  the  Deutschland,  which  came 
across  the  ocean  to  our  shores,  without  carrying  a  gun.  and 
went  into  one  of  our  ports  and  left  the  port  and  went  out 
to  sea  again — if  a  submarine  can  do  that,  then  she  is  as 
much  a  merchantman  as  is  a  surface  merchant  vessel. 

That,  however,  is  beside  the  question.  The  thought  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  the  Senate  now,  shearing  from  the 
question  everything  else,  is  that  our  court  of  last  resort 
has  dealt  with  this  question  conclusively.  The  attempt  was 
1  made  to  prove  that  this  vessel,  the  Nereide  was  plying  the 
ocean  without  any  idea  of  being  a  belligerent  or  a  war  ves- 
sel. Chief  Justice  Marshall,  in  dealing  with  the  question, 
brushed  aside  everything  else  and  held  that  since  she  had 
mounted  guns  she  was  armed  either  for  offensive  or  defen- 
sive purposes,  and  therefore  she  must  take  her  chances. 
"Why  do  I  deal  with  that  point? 
i       Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  the  Senator  will  not  find 

the  words  "offensive"  or  "defensive"  in  the  opinion. 
i  Mr.  McCARRAN.  No;  those  words  will  not  be  found  in 
j  the  decision,  but  Senators  will  find  the  conclusion  I  have 
!  stated.  The  words  I  have  employed  are  not  used  in  the 
i  decision,  but.  remember,  I  am  dealing  with  an  opinion  of 
some  40  pages  in  the  short  period  of  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  the  question  now  before  us. 
The  question  before  us  Is.  How  can  we  fortify  ourselves  so 
as  not  to  be  drawn  into  the  present  European  war  or  any 
other  war?  That  is  the  object,  that  is  the  aim,  that  is  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  amendment.  That  being  true,  then 
if  a  submarine,  whether  armed  or  unarmed,  is  to  be  re- 
garded as  a  vessel  which  should  not  enter  our  ports,  an 
armored  merchantman,  whether  armed  for  offense  or  de- 
fense, should  be  placed  in  the  same  category.  No  one  can 
drav.'  the  line,  as  was  so  well  said  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Texas,  as  to  whether  it  is  armed  for  offense  or  defense. 
Otherwise  we  say  to  the  world  that  we  will  not  allow 
to  come  into  our  ports  the  submarines  of  one  nation  or 
another  nation,  but  we  will  allow  to  come  into  our  ports 
the  armed  surface  vessels,  every  one  of  which,  so  far  as 
destruction  is  concerned,  has  the  same  potentialities. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  that  the  letter  written  by  Edwin 
Borchard   to   the   Senator   from   Missouri    [Mr.   Clark]    be 

read.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hill  in  the  chair). 
Without  objection,  the  clerk  will  read  as  requested. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Yale  UNTVERsriY  School  .of  Law. 

Neic  Haven.  Conn.,  October  26,  1939. 
The  Honorable  Bennett  C.  Clark, 

United  States  Senate.  Washington.  D.  C. 
DiiAH  Senator  Clark;   I  hope  you  can  succeed  in  having  armed 
merchantmen  excluded  frcm  American  ports      In  association  with 
the  exclusion  of  submarines,  the  admission  of  armed  ships  is  not 
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mrrrly  tmrPTrm!  >''.:♦  T  boV.pvp  \t  tn  ho  Inhpron^ly  r-^ntrnry  to 
lii'ernation.il  Itw  I:  Brii:>h  ships  muftC  urm.  k'l  them  uiiload 
and  reload  '^c;r  arms  at  Hah: ax 

I  divoterl  a  riiaptiT  of  th"  bock  Nevi*rah'%'  for  thf  U-:i*pd  S'atr? 
to  The  mishandltng  of  the  armcd-«hip  qiin^tion  during  the  late  war 
You  are  also  arquainted  wirh  John  Bas.-eit  Mooros  letter  to  the 
Ntw  York  Kvenir.y  Sun  or  S.-pt^Tiiber  21 

At  the  Pill  An'.encan  Coi.frrtiue  nf  Havana.  1928,  a  nru'rality 
cnnvention  w:>>  adopl-d  by  w.'ufh  prarticallv  all  the  Latin  Amerxan 
COuntrU'S  atrreed  tn  treat  armed  mi-rha!it  ship*  m'crin-^  their  ports 
a.s  having  the  status  of  warviups  I  he  United  states  made  a  re.^cr- 
vation  on  that  particular  stciion  lor  reasons  ul  which  I  am  not 
aware      But   the  Latin  Amfricar.s  did   not  make  a  rest-r-.ation 

I  now  find  that  In  the  Panan-.a  decl.iration  of  O'ober  3.  1039 
there  15  a  pus.<age  to  the  etiect  that  armed  belUtjerent  merchantmen 
carrying  not  more  than  four  6-inch  guns  mounted  on  the  stern 
shall  not  be  a-^MmilattKl  to  warships.  'Hie  mention  of  four  6-inrh 
guns  leads  me  to  Ijelicv-  that  the  United  States  is  tinfortunately 
now  subvertim;  the  I^itm  Am.^rican  countiiea,  p'Tlvip-A  i:n:lrr  the 
bead  of  the  t;G',;d-neUhbor  pohcy,  from  their  aclhtr*  :.ce  to  ;,iw  m 
our  departures  from  law  All  the  Latin  Amttican.--  M-em  t,j  ha-.e 
been  abl'  to  save  was  the  reservation  that  the  puns  be  mounted 
en  the  stern,  whereas  we  seem  to  be  openly  admitting  sh.p^  arnv-d 
fore  and  aft 

A  treaty  was  sunned  m  W.i-hmnton.  February  6.  1022.  beuveen 
the  Ujuted  States.  Gre.it  Britain.  France,  Italv,  ai.d  Japan  to 
proteet.  amoni^  other  purpose'^,  the  hves  of  !..r.'i  ■,ils  unci  nnn- 
combatant.-^  at  s<'a  ui  time  of  war  ArtKle  I  rtl.iMu-  to  .-ubmarines, 
reads  as  follows: 

"ill  A  merchant  vessel  inu.^t  he  or.lered  to  submit  lo  visit  and 
search  to  determitie  us  character  hi  :  .:>■  i;   can  be  seized. 

'  .*L  merchant  vp«se!  mtist  not  be  .r'aked  unless  it  refuse  tc 
Fub'iiit  to  visit  and  search  after  '.\.iriii:is  or  to  proceed  as  directed 
al'e;  M-i/uie 

-V   Murcli.int   Vfsstl   mu.^t   not    be   cie.sTuvrd   u:.!e-s   tlie   cr' w   and 
passengers  liavo  been  fir'-t  placed  m  'afe'y 

"i2)  BelliLrerent  subnianr.es  are  n  -t  ui-der  anv  nrcurfi^tanre^ 
exempt  from  the  ui.iversal  rule-;  above  sta'td:  and  if  a  submarine 
cannoc  capture  a  mereha'it  vessel  In  coiiiormitv  with  these  rules 
the  existing  law  of  nations  requires  it  to  desi-i  from  attack  and 
from  seizure  and  lo  permit  the  men  hant  vessel  to  proceed 
unmoiested  " 

Yi^u  v.-Ul  thus  observe  th,!'  "-ubmarijies  are  expressly  tr^  ated  as 
lawful  naval  ves'-els  and  par'icuiarly  as  havinsj  the  rit;hf  tj  visit 
and  search.  These  merchant  vcs.'^els  may  be  ,i't,ick"d  if,  after 
warning,  they  refuse  to  submit  How.  then  c  ■.;!  ;'  p.  -sibly  be 
ati'ued  that  a  merchant  vc'^'-el  mav  carrv  iirmani"nt  to  re-i-it  vlsl* 
and  sink  the  submarine''  Tl\e  uun  precludes  anv  possibility  of 
visit,  Accompar.ed  a>  It  is  by  orders  lo  sink  and  ram  submarines, 
Tlie  armed  meri  ha-.itrnan  Is  "'an  open  and  d' clarcd  belligerent." 
We  should  follow  the  conci.se  reasonmc!  of  Holland,  which  during 
the  late  war  defended  Its  rla:hr.  as  asainst  Great  Britain,  to  refvise 
to  admit  arm.ed  Br.tish  merchantmen  to  Dutch  ports 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Edwin  B(  P-chard 

Mr.  McCARRAX,  Mr,  Piv>ident.  in  order  that  iho  Senate 
n.av  have  a  itlmip.^e  of  th*^  lan-uare  of  Civ.ef  Justice  Mar- 
5hall  m  rht^  Ncriidr  ca.^e.  I  .shall  ri'ad  a  .'■hort  excerpt  from 
It.  Hfspt'iik.s  of  the  areunieiu  by  whu  h  it  wa.s  soucht  to 
fstabli.sh  that  the  ^'crcld<.•  wa.s  a  prac^ful  nvichani  vessel 
pIViHi:  to  a  ntu:ral  port.  She  Wci>  on  her  way  to  a  port 
m  South  America.     Chief  Justice  Marshall  says: 

Tlie  Srrruie  has  not  th.at  centaur-like  appearance  whieh  has 
b«en  ii.-cribed  to  her,  she  Ooes  not,  rove  (i\er  the  ocean,  hui-lnii; 
the  thunders  ..  f  vwir,  while  shf  Itered  by  the  olive  branch  of 
p.ac»>  !-he  IS  not  composed  m  part  of  the  neutral  character  of 
Mr    Pinto— 

Who  wao  a  contractor  on  the  vessel — 

and  m  part  of  tlie  hostile  character  of  her  owner.  She  is  an  open 
and  declared  b"ll;perent.  rl.iimii.i::  all  the  riitlits,  and  subject  to 
all  the  daiikters,  of  tlie  belli^'erent  character 

Lot  us  consider  the  prosent  situation.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  British  Admiralty 
provide  that  every  merchantman  subsidized  by  British  money. 
and  llyms  the  Briti.sh  f^.ag,  shall  bo  an  auxiliary  member  of 
the  Bnti.sh  Navy  m  time  of  war  in  which  England  is  in- 
volveti.  More  than  (hat.  every  merchantman  subsidized  by 
Br.tish  money  must  carry  mountings  for  guas  and  arma- 
mtnr  Following  that  we  have  the  regulations  set  out  by 
the  British  Admiralty  during  the  World  War.  in  which  such 
ve.ssels  were  ordered  to  fire  on  submarines  at  sight.  They 
v.ere  taking  no  chances. 

Mr  Pi-esidrnt.  all  this  is  mentioned  to  show  that  today 
sihh  \es.-;ls  are  just  as  much  a  part  of  the  British  Navy 
r.s  though  th'^y  were  armored  cruisers,  save  and  except  they 
are  not  exactly  so  constructed.  Nevertheless,  they  are  juit 
as  destructive  within  the  ability  of  the  gurLs  they  carry. 


The  PRESIDrNG  OFFICER  The  time  of  tho  S-^nntor 
from  Nevada  has  expir-d.  The  question  is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  ,Mr.  Clark  I  to  the  com- 
mittee ampndm.'nt. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.souri,     I  a>k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  V'-as  and  nay^  werf^  ordoied. 

Mr,  CLARK  of  Mi:-.souri.  I  succest  the  absonco  of  a 
quorum. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     The  t  lork  will  call  tho  roll. 

Tho  lt>gi.slative  cleik  c  tiled  tho  rri!.  and  the  following 
Si-nators  an.-wei'td  to  ilvir  names; 


Ada^^s 

Di.M^ 

La  Follette 

Schwartz 

Andrews 

Downey 

Lee 

Sehwelienbach 

Au.-tin 

EllenUer 

Lucas 

Sheppa.rd 

Ballev 

Frazler 

Lundren 

Shlpstead 

Bankhead 

George 

McCarran 

Slattery 

Barbour 

Gerry 

MrKellar 

Smathers 

P-aikley 

Gbson 

McNary 

Smith 

F.Ubo 

Gillette 

Maloney 

Stewart 

Borah 

Green 

Mead 

Taft 

Rr:di;cs 

Guffcy 

Millet 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Br'  iwn 

Gurncy 

Ml  n  ton 

Thomas,  Utah 

Bulow 

Hale 

Murray 

Tobcy 

Burke 

Harrison     ' 

Neely 

TowiiJ^end 

Byrd 

Hatch 

Norrts 

Truniau 

Bvitles 

Havdrn 

Nve 

TyduiKs 

Capper 

Herring 

O  Mahoney 

Vandenberg 

C'arawnv 

Hill 

O-iTton 

Van  Nuys 

Chaniiler 

Ho!  man 

Pepper 

WaRner 

Cba->ez 

Holt 

Pitt  man 

Wal>h 

Clark.  Idaho 

Huphes 

Radcilffe 

Wheelei 

C'.ark   Mo, 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Reed 

While 

C>.:ina!ly 

Johnson,  Colo. 

Revnolds 

Wiley 

Danah  T 

K:ng 

Ru.-seil 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Ninefy-onf^  Senators  have 
answort  d  to  their  names,     A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  olfered  by  the  Se-nator 
from  Mix'^oiin  Mr.  Claf.k]  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .-ubst.tute. 

On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  cloik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proce.  drd  'o  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIP3TEAD  when  his  name  was  called >.  T  am 
paired  with  the  .-enior  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr,  Glass  1. 
I  am  infor:necl  th.it  if  present  he  would  vote  "nay,"  I  tiaris- 
fer  my  pair  with  him  lo  the  senior  Senator  from  Wa-hiiie.K  n 
I  Mr,  Bone!  and  will  vote.     I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington ,M:.  Bf  NE  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Gi.'ssl  are  d  tain,  d  on  account  of  illness. 

Th'  Senator  from  Arizona  I  Mr.  Asbfrst]  is  detained  by 
illne?.s  in  his  family. 

The  S-nator  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  DonaheyI  is  unavoidably 
d. 

McNARY.     Tlio    Senator   from    Massachusetts    [Mr. 
IS    una\oiuabIy    detained.     I    am    informed    that    if 
pre.sfnt  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  r>.-u;t  was  announced^ye.i-  26.  nays  65.  as  follows: 

VE.AS  -26 


c'  -tain 

Mr. 

Lodge 


Borah 

Downey 

.McCarran 

Tobey 

Bulow 

Frazler 

MrNary 

Vandenberg 

Capper 

Hoi  man 

Nve 

Walsh 

Cha\ez 

Holt 

O\erton 

Wheeler 

Clark   Idaho 

Johnson, 

Calif 

Reed 

Wiley 

Clark   Mo. 

La  P'ollette 

Revnold'! 

Daiiaher 

Lundeen 

i-hiptead 

NAYS     65 

Adams 

EUender 

Lee 

Ebetfpui 

Andrews 

Geori;e 

Lucas 

8!att«ry 

.•\u  tin 

Gerry 

MrKellar 

Smathers 

Ballev 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Smith 

Bankht  ad 

Gillette 

Mead 

St  1  wart 

F.arliour 

Green 

MiI.er 

Taft 

Ba:klev 

GufTey 

Maiton 

Thomas  Okla. 

B.llv ) 

Gurney 

Murray 

Tliomas.  Utah 

Bridges 

Hale 

Neely 

Tuwi..-end 

Brown 

Harrison 

^!  orris 

Truman 

Bu'ke 

Hatch 

OMahoney 

TvdiiiRs 

Byrd 

Hayden 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

Bv-ne-i 

Herring 

Pittman 

Wagner 

Carawav 

H.Il 

RaGcliffe 

White 

Chandler 

Hughes 

Ru.s.sell 

Connally 

J.ii^iison. 

Colo, 

S<  hwartz 

Da\is 

King 

NOT 

S  hwellenbach 
VOTING— 5 

Ashtirst 

Donahey 

Gla,ss 

Lodge 

Bone 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  of  BuCssouri  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  offer  a  mere  textual  amendment  which  is  io  the  amend- 
ment offered  jointly  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Pm- 
M.ANl  and  myself  and  which  has  already  been  adopted.  In- 
tt<  ad  of  moving  to  reconsider  the  vo'.e  by  wliich  the  amend- 
ment was  adopted.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer  the 
tiniendracnt  to  it.  I  will  explain  my  proposed  amendment 
briefly. 

In  tho  langua.ge  adopted  the  other  day,  we  described  the 
exemptions  from  title  requirements  and  shipping  "to  any 
port  on  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  30'  north  latitude." 
I  simply  want  to  strike  out  the  word  "south"  before  the  word 
"Atlantic"  and  say.  "No  port  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of 
30  north  latitude."  because  if  we  use  the  words  "south 
Atlantic"  it  might  apply  only  south  of  the  equator,  whereas 
we  seek  to  make  it  apply  up  to  30"  north  latitude.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may  consider  that 
amendment  to  the  text  of  the  amendment  heretofore  agreed 
to  without  reconsidering  the  amendment  which  has  been 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clprk  will  state  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  amend- 
ment heretofore  adopted. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  The  amendment  heretofore 
adopted  reads  i 

To  any  port  on  the  south  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  30°  north 
latitude. 

Mr.  CoNNALLY  proposes  to  strike  out  the  word  "south"  so 
that  the  amendment,  when  perfected,  will  read: 

To  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  ol  30"  north  latitude. 

Mr.  PHTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to.  because 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  that  the  amendment  to 
the  amendment  be  considered  by  unanimous  consent?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  is 
agreed  to, 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  since  the  Chair  cut  me 
off,  I  should  like  to  finish  my  sentence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  WHFELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PIl^rMAN.  I  was  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence  when 
the  Chair  undertook  to  facilitate  matters.  I  wanted  to  say 
that  I  was  m  favor  of  the  amendnv^nt  offered  by  the  Senator 
frcm  Texas  to  the  amendment  becau-se— I  had  reached  the 
word  "because"— the  south  Atlantic  is  below  30',  and  it  sim- 
plv  would  b^  a  conflicting  defimtion  to  say  "the  south  Atlan- 
tic Ocean  south  of  30'  north  latitude."     That  is  all  I  desired 

to  say. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
now  consider  the  motion  which  I  entered  the  other  day  to 
recon:  ider  the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark],  relating  to  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  two  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  two  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  the  National  Munitions  Con- 
trol Board,  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the  mo- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  referred  to  by  him  was  rejected. 
Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  the  question 
now  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  to  recon- 
sider the  vote  by   which   the   amendment   referred  to  was 

rejected, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 

and  nays. 

The  yoas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  ordering 
yeas  and  nays  shuts  off  debate.    I  have  only  a  few  words  to 

say. 


I  was  not  present  when  the  vote  was  taken  on  this  amend- 
ment. I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  inclined  then  to  favor  the 
amendment.  I  do  not  consider  that  it  has  the  importance 
which  some  of  those  who  advocate  it  attach  to  it.  Neverthe- 
less, had  I  been  present  I  should  have  voted  for  it.  However 
there  has  been  extended  debate  on  the  merits  of  the  question, 
and  I  do  not  think  that  any  further  debate  is  necessary. 
There  was  a  substantial  majority  against  the  amendment. 

I  may  again  say.  as  has  been  said  several  times,  that  a 
gicup  of  the  members  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
cooperated  in  the  framing  of  the  proposed  legislation.  I  find 
that  a  great  majority  of  them  are  not  in  accord  with  my  idea 
that  it  would  be  advisable  to  adopt  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

I  make  this  statement  frankly  becaiase  I  shall  vote  "no" 
on  the  motion  to  reconsider, 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  It  had  not  been 
my  purpose  to  detain  the  Senate  with  a  discussion  of  this 
matter,  because  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
that  the  amendment  was  sufficiently  discussed  prior  to  the 
c/iginal  vote.  At  the  same  time,  however,  it  seems  to  me 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  calls  for  a  few 
remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  said  that  when 
this  amendment  was  adopted  just  a  few  days  ago  if  he  had 
been  on  the  floor  he  would  have  been  prepared  to  vote  for  it. 
He  now  says  the  amendment  was  defeated  by  a  substantial 
majority — "a  substantial  majority"  in  which  a  change  of  a 
few  votes  would  have  caused  a  tie  vote  in  the  Senate  at  that 
time,  and  in  which  the  votes  of  Senators  who  were  un- 
avoidably detained  might  possibly  have  changed  the  result. 

Therefore  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  conviction  of  the 
Senator  when  the  matter  was  before  the  Senate  the  other 
day  was  in  favor  of  that  amendment  certainly  nothing  has 
happened  since  which  should  change  his  conviction  on  a 
matter  of  this  importance. 

Let  me  say  further,  Mr.  I*resident,  that  the  admission  of  the 
Senator  that  he  is  bound  by  caucus  action  in  a  Senate  com- 
mittee is  the  great<?st  criticism  I  have  heard  of  the  suggestion 
of  adjourning  politics  during  the  consideration  of  this 
momentous  question. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  frcwn 
Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was  not  present  when  the 
vote  was  taken  the  other  day.  Like  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada, I  was  inclined  to  vote  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
but  when  the  Senate  has  passed  judgment  on  a  question  in 
due  order,  and  a  majority  of  the  Senate  has  made  up  its 
mind,  I  am  going  to  be  guided  by  the  majority.  I  am  not 
going  to  vote  for  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator,  of  course,  can  vote 
as  he  pleases,  but  on  the  theory  which  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  and  the  Senator  from  Nevada  have  suinoimced  there 
is  absolutely  no  sense  in  the  principle  of  the  rule  providing 
for  reconsideration  or  in  the  ordinary  parliamentary  rules 
for  reconsideration,  because  if  any  Senator  feels  himself 
botmd  by  a  majority  of  4  in  a  body  of  96,  when  some  Senators 
were  absent,  there  is  no  sense  in  having  the  principle  of 
reconsideration  whatever  in  our  riJes. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  way  I  vote  is  a  matter  for  me  to  de- 
cide and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has  a  right  to  decide  as 
to  how  he  shall  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Of  course  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  has  a  right  to  vote  as  he  pleases  on  any  question,  and 
I  certainly  would  be  the  last  to  challenge  that  right,  but  I 
thmk,  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me  to  say  so,  a  majority  of 
4  in  a  body  of  96  certainly  should  not  bind  anybody. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  wish  to  say,  as  I  said  before.  I  am  very 
sorry  that  my  attitude  does  not  appeal  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    I  am  sorry,  too. 
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Mr.  PTTTMAN.  To  me  It  \s  of  some  importance  whether 
It  do^'s  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  because  I  consider 
him  probably  the  best-versed  man  in  parliamcnrary  law.  in 
the  history  of  statesmanship,  patriotism,  and  ethics  in  this 
Chamber,  and  even  when  I  am  In  a  two-thirds  majority  I 
ft»e:  v»Ty  humble  by  reason  of  that  fact.  Still  I  cannot  agree 
w:th  the  Senator  from  Missouri 

I  'Stated  I  was  inclined  to  support  his  amendment  and  if  I 
had  been  present  at  the  time  of  the  vote  I  should  have  done 
j:0.  I  al.-o  stated  that  I  did  not  consider  it  of  serious  im- 
portance. Everyone  admits  that  to  provide  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  Members  of  Congre.ss  on  the  Board  would  probably 
be  running  into  the  face  of  the  Con.stitution.  Furthermore, 
if  there  were  four  Members  of  the  Congress  on  the  Board 
there  would  still  be  five  mem.bers  of  the  Cabinet  to  override 
the  four  on  any  controverted  matter.  In  January,  accord- 
ing tn  fh'^  provisions  placed  in  the  pending  joint  resolution, 
the  Biard  must  report  to  this  body.  That  report  must  con- 
tain all  the  information  that  the  Congress  could  think  of  de- 
manding. But  this  is  the  trouble;  Are  Members  of  Congress 
sutliCiently  famibar  with  export  and  scientific  matters  in  the 
2  months  before  the  Congress  will  meet  in  January  to  pre- 
pare a  report?  Whether  or  not  it  is  advisable  to  make  some 
chance  in  that  board,  I  will  determine  for  myself  when  I 
wc  the  report. 

It  may  be,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  I  shall  vote  for 
th'^  e^tabli-hment  of  an  entirely  different  kind  of  board: 
but  in  this  matter  the  Senator  is  critical  brcau.se  I  feel 
likt>  acting  with  a  few  of  our  Senators  who  did  not  happtm 
to  amee  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  I  have  not  criti- 
cized him. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  think  the  Senator  will  agree 
that  I  have  at  no  time  made  any  criticism.  I  even  went  to 
the  trouble  of  calling  up  the  Senator  from  Nevada  to  call  hi.s 
attention  to  the  fact  that  I  had  been  invited  to  a  meeting 
of  the  caucu.s  by  mistake,  and  the  Senator  very  frankly  said 
tha*  It  had  been  by  mistake,  which  I  recognized  when  T 
rccrived  the  invitation.  I  ♦ook  that  in  perfect  good  part.  I 
micht  have  gone  over  and  embarrassed  the  Senator  and  his 
associates  in  the  caucus  by  appearing  in  response  to  the 
invuafi-in  which  had  been  telephoned  from  the  Committer 
on  Piir-'ign  Relations  to  my  office,  I  did  not  do  tliat.  I 
called  up  the  Senator  from  Nevada;  and,  after  being  told 
oner  or  twice  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was  not  com- 
ing down  to  the  Senate  that  day,  I  succeeded  in  getting  him 
-  on  the  telephone  and  asked  him  the  frank  question,  and  he 
gave  m.e  a  frank  answer,  which  I  took  in  perfect  good  part. 

So  I  am  not  criticizing  the  action  of  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  in  acting  with  his  as.sociates  in  the  committee  caucus. 
I  simply  dfSire  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  the 
action  on  this  amendment  the  other  day.  when  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  says  he  would  have  voted  for  the  amendment, 
nothing  has  int<^rvened  wh;ch  has  changed  the  situation  in 
reK:»rd  to  the  amendnient.  I  do  not  criticize  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  changing  his  mind.  That  is  a  right  which 
he  has  at  any  time.  I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  situation  has  not  in  the  slightest  degr-_>e 
changod  since  the  other  day.  when  this  amendment  was 
oricinally  voted  on. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  let  me  finish. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  the  Sena- 
tor f.n!>h. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  The  Senator  did  say  something  that  was 
rather  critical  of  the  close  association  of  thase  who  drafted 
the  pending  joint  resolution.  I  very  much  dislike  to  hear 
the  criMcism  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  It  always  pains 
me  when  he  criticizes  me. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  I  do  not  know  when  I  have  criti- 
cized the  Senator  or  anybody  else. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator  has  criticized  me  several 
times  durmg  the  debate.  It  has  pained  me  every  time  he 
has  done  it.  b^M'au.se.  as  I  said  before,  there  is  no  one  whose 
ability  and  patriotu^m  and  historical  knowledge  and  ethics 
and  parliamentary  ability  I  consider  superior  to  his.  It  hap- 
pened, however,  that  I  was  thrown  with  12  other  Senators  in 
the  committee  who,  while  being  probably  not  so  highly  quali- 


fied as  the  Senator  from  Missouri  with  regard  to  all  these 
matters,  happened  to  be  personal  friends  of  mine.  They 
happ  ned  not  to  be  led  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  with 
regard  to  the  emb.irgo.  and  I  involuntarily  a.ssociated  myself 
with  them;  and  I  gave— unfortunately,  as  the  Senator  from 
MLssouri  would  think— probably  too  m.uch  consideration  to 
their  opinions  with  regard  to  these  matters;  and  therefore  I 
am  subject  to  criiicism. 

I  have  not  mentioned  anything  at  all  about  any  meeting 
that  the  Senator  from  Mis.snuri  has  been  in  ever  since  we 
came  to  Washington  on  the  20th  of  la.^t  month.  Not  a  word 
have  I  said  about  if.  and  I  have  not  any  critici.sin  to  make 
about  it;  but,  unfortunately,  every  time  there  ir-,  a  meeting  of 
a  few  EK^mncrats,  m.rmbers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, .something  awful  has  happen,  d  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  PiTsid-nt.  I  certainly  have 
uttered  no  criticism  at  all  of  any  m.eetmg  that  anybody  holds 
or  thai  any  croup  of  Senators  of  any  category  wants  to  hold 
at  anv  time.  I  certainly  never  said  a  word  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  in  any  sort  of  criticism  about  the  caucus  that 
was  held  on  the  Saturday  before  the  joint  resolution  was  re- 
ported, and  on  the  Monday  following,  when  the  full  committee 
was  called  tfigether.  I  went  over  very  humbly,  and,  while  the 
motion-picture  machines  and  klieg  lights  were  all  go.ng.  I 
threw  m.y  hat  very  quietly  into  the  committe"^  room,  and  when 
it  was  not  thrown  out  I  walked  in  and  sat  down  at  the  table. 
ILiiualiter  I 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Saiator  from  Mis- 
souri \ield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.'^ouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky:  m  fact.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  take  the  time  of  the 
Senator,  but  the  Senator  has  used  the  word  "caucus"  with 
some  invidious  im.piications. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Nothing  except  what  is  involved 
in  the  word  "caucus." 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  Senator  realizes,  of  course,  as  do  all 
other  members  of  the  majority  in  the  committee,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  minority,  too.  that  he  was  not  in  sympathy  with 
the  prcpo'^al. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Certainly  I  was  not:  and,  Mr. 
President,  I  want  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  to  understand 
that  I  make  no  complaint  about  that. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  undrrsiand. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  been  sitting  in  caucuses 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  and  I  ci'.pect  to  .--it  m  a  good 
many  mere  before  I  d:e. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  sit  in  many,  and 
I  hope  he  will  sit  in  niany  of  which  I  myself  am  a  member, 
because  it  is  always  painful  to  me  for  any  group  of  Democrats 
to  .sit  together  and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  to  be  alxsent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     As  it  is  to  me,  Mr.  President. 

Sever.^l  Sfn.\tors.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Under  those  conditions,  let  us  vote. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  take  jast  a 
minute. 

The  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Mi.-^souri  [Mr.  CL.^RKl  is 
that  he  thinks  the  Senate  ought  to  reconsider  and  change  its 
mind,  but  he  is  op{X)sed  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
PiTTMAN]  reconsidering  and  changing  his  mind. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
permit  me,  I  made  no  such  statement.  I  said  that  anybody 
has  a  risht  to  change  his  mind  at  any  time  he  wants  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  conclusion  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  arrived  at  was  that  he  thought  the  whole 
Senate  ought  to  agree  to  his  amendment,  and  he  wanted  to 
change  its  mind,  but  it  was  an  offense  for  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  and  the  Senator  from  Ai'izona  to  reconsider  and 
change  their  minds. 

I  hope  this  amendment  will  not  be  adopted. 

SEVER.^L  Sen.ators.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Just  a  moment.  I  am  tr>-lng  to  get 
through.  I  should  like  to  have  the  occupants  of  the  galleries 
quit  hollering  "Vote!"    ILaughter.J 
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What  is  the  sense  of  putting  two  Senators  and  two  Repre- 
sentatives on  this  Board?  Why  not  put  two  Senators  in  the 
Cabinet  and  two  Representatives  in  the  Cabinet? 

Several  Senators.    That  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Why  not  provide  that  the  Secretary  of 
War  must  have  two  assistant  secretaries,  one  a  Representa- 
tive and  one  a  Senator;  or  that  the  Department  of  Commerce 
must  have  two  Representatives  and  two  Senators  on  its 
staff? 

This  is  an  executive  function.  We  have  control  of  the 
Board  by  law.  We  can  examine  them.  We  can  pull  them  over 
the  coals.  We  can  get  all  the  information  they  have  through 
these  reports.  This  is  simply  an  attempt  to  make  them  half 
fish  and  half  fowl — yes,  fowl — Llaughterl — half  fish  and  half 
fowl. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  not  reconsider  its  action  on  this 
amendment,  but  will  let  us  go  ahead  and  pass  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  argument  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  is 
very  persuasive. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BURKE.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  1  Mr.  Clark!  the  other  day.  not  because  I  had 
any  very  great  faith  that  it  was  a  vital  step  but  largely  be- 
cause of  my  deep  afTecticn  for  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  b^cau.sc  I  could  not  see  any  real  objection  to  it;  but 
after  considering  the  matter  very  carefully  in  the  interim, 
and  listening  to  the  argument  of  the  Senator  frcm  Texas  and 
others,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  bad  policy.  Therefore,  I  shall 
run  the  risk  of  being  accused  of  changing  my  mind,  and  vote 
aramst  the  am.endment. 

Several  Senators.    Vote!    Vote! 

Mr.  WKEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  detain  the  Senate 
for  only  a  moment.  I  was  not  here  the  other  day  when  this 
matter  was  voted  upon.  Had  I  been  here.  I  should  have 
voted  for  the  amendment;  and  I  have  not  changed  my  mind. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  has  been  a  very  great  demand  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  the  country  that  the  Congress 
stay  in  session  during  this  so-called  war  emergency.  My 
colleague  to  my  left  IMr.  Smith  1  says.  "Oh,  hell!"  (Laugh- 
ter. I  There  are  a  good  many  people  in  this  country, 
however,  who  I  am  sure  would  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina;  and  I  candidly  think  the  people  of  the 
country  would  have  a  great  deal  more  faith  in  this  Board, 
and  feel  better  about  the  matter,  if  there  were  two  men  from 
the  Senate  and  two  men  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
serving  on  the  Board.  For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  conceive 
why  any  member  of  the  Board  should  object  to  it.  I  would 
not  be  on  the  Board,  but  undoubtedly  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  IMr.  Pittman  1  would  be  a  member  of  the  Board. 
Probably  there  would  be  two  members  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  Board,  and  two  members  of  the 
Hou.se.  probably  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I 
think  many  Members  of  the  Senate  would  have  very  much 
more  faith  and  confidence  in  the  action  of  the  Board  if  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nevada  and  probably  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  were  to  serve  on  the  Board. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Tliere  are  only  two  functions  of  the 
Beard.  One  is  to  report  to  Congress.  The  other  is  to  advise 
the  President  with  respect  to  categories  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  im.plements  of  war. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  three  reports  of  the  Munitions 
Board  to  Congress,  made  up  of  tabulations  showing  the 
value  of  exports  of  arms  to  all  the  countries  in  the  world. 
That  is  all  the  report  is.  Anybody  who  can  go  over  the 
records  with  a  typewriter  can  make  up  such  a  report. 

With  respect  to  the  other  function  of  the  Board,  as  to 
advising  the  President  regarding  the  categories  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war,  that  is  so  well  decided  and 


determined  by  treaties  and  practice  and  tradition  and  cus- 
tom, not  only  in  our  State  Department  but  in  all  the  nations 
of  the  world,  that  there  is  really  very  little  flexibility  about 
it;  so  there  really  is  net  any  discretion  that  Members  of 
Congress  ought  to  be  required  to  exercise  as  members  of  the 
Board. 

No  Senator  or  Representative  would  want  to  sit  down  there 
in  the  State  Department  and  help  get  up  this  100-page  or 
150-page  report — made  up  cf  a  mass  of  figures.  It  is  utterly 
unlikely  that  as  a  result  of  Members  of  Congre.ss  sitting  in 
on  the  Board  there  would  be  any  change  in  the  technical 
category  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  and 
those  are  the  only  two  functions  of  the  Board. 

The  law  is  being  administered  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Even  if  there  were  not  any  board,  the  Secretary  of  State 
would  be  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  law.  But 
when  we  consider  the  functions  of  the  Board,  only  two  in 
number — one  to  make  a  report  to  us  and  the  other  to  say 
whether  the  category  of  implements  of  war  has  been  correctly 
set  cut — it  seems  to  me  a  futile  gesture  to  put  Members  of 
Congress  on  the  Board. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  let  m.e  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  that  I  do  not  consider  this  matter  as  impor- 
tant as  some  people  have  thought  it  was;  but  there  has  been 
so  much  talk  about  a  crisis,  and  there  have  been  .so  many 
proclamations  issued,  that  the  people  of  the  United  States 
ha\-e  come  to  the  conclusion  there  is  a  serious  crisis  in  this 
country,  and  that  we  might  get  into  the  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  crisis,  and  I  do  not  think  the  talk  about 
there  being  a  crisis  in  the  United  States  should  be  permitted 
to  go  out  to  the  general  public.  I  do  not  believe  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  going  forth  from  Washington  and  from  the 
city  of  New  York  vith  reference  to  the  possibility  of  our 
getting  into  the  war  should  be  permitted. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  In  the  event  that  the  pending 
amendment  should  be  agreed  to,  the  Senator  has  referred 
to  the  possibility  of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  being  named  a  member  of  the  Board.  My 
question  is,  Does  not  the  Senator  think  that  the  chairman 
of  this  committee,  the  senior  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Pittman!.  could  exercise  more  influence  with  the  President  in 
his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions than  if  he  were  submerged  In  the  membership  on  this 
Board? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Knowing  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  For^  ign  Relations  of  this  body  as  I  do,  and  recognizing 
his  great  ability.  I  think  he  would  exercise  the  greatest 
amount  of  influence  with  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
no  matter  whether  he  were  on  the  Board  or  off  the  Board.  I 
cannot  conceive  of  it  being  otherwise. 

Several  Senators.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  question  is 

Mr.  WHEELER.  The  question  is  whether  I  am  to  be 
allowed  to  conclude.     [Laughter.] 

I  have  not  anything  further  to  say,  except  to  repeat  that  I 
did  not  change  my  mind;  I  was  not  present  v.-hen  the  amend- 
ment was  voted  on;  I  think  it  is  a  good  gesture;  I  think  what 
it  proposes  would  be  a  good  thing  to  do,  and  I  cannot  conceive 
of  the  administration  objecting  to  it. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  IMr.  Wheeler]  that 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark]  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 
On  that  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called) .  Making  the 
same  announcement  as  before,  I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Bone!  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass]  are 
absent  on  account  of  illness. 
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The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AsurRSxl  is  detained 
by  illness  in  his  family. 

Tl.e  rcsul!  wa^  announcfd — yeas  43,  nays  50,  as  follows: 

YEAS — 43 


Adnma 

Darahcr 

John«on.  Calif. 

Phlp.stcad 

Rarhour 

Davi.s 

Johnson  Culo. 

T;t:t 

Horah 

Donahev 

La  Fu;.ftte 

Thnrria.'^,  Utah 

BridRes 

Downey 

L<.kU'o 

Tobev 

Bulow 

Fra7UT 

Lunrlpon 

T(iwn-end 

Byrd 

Gorry 

M<C"arran 

Tvdl!ig.s 

Capi>fT 

Giilotte 

MrNary 

Vai.denberg 

ChandUT 

Gunipy 

Nve 

Wal-h 

Cha'.p? 

Hatch 

O'.fTion 

Wheeler 

Clark    Idaho 

Holiuan 

R<»p<l 

Wiley 

Clark   Mo 

Holt 

Reynolds 
NAYS  -  50 

Andrrws 

Gibson 

Maloney 

Schwellenbach 

A'l-t'.n 

Grppti 

Mead 

Sheppard 

Ha.;.-.- 

GufTev 

Miller 

Klattery 

Ha.'ikfipad 

Hnie 

M'.iuon 

Sniathers 

KHTk.f  y 

}!arrl.^on 

Murray 

Sir,;th 

11.  lb" 

Havdi'n 

Neely 

Stewart 

Brnwn 

Hernng 

Norr'.s 

Thoma.s.  Okla. 

Burke 

Hii; 

O  Mahoney 

Truman 

Bvrnpa 

Hunhes 

Pepper 

Van  Nuys 

C  arawav 

K.liK 

P.ftir.an 

Waixner 

Cv)ni',ai;y 

Lfe 

Radii.  tTe 

White 

Eili-nder 

l.U'  as 

Rus.sell 

George 

McKt'l'.ar 

Srhwartz 

NOT  VOTING— 3 
A!=h'.ir«;t  Bo:ie  Gla.ss 

So  Mr.  Wheeler  s  motion  to  reconsider  was  rejected. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  is  the  amendment 
which  I  offered  hist  nipht  in  order  now? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  is  in  order.  The  clerk  will 
state  the  amendment. 

Tlie  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection  between  lines  17  and  18  on  page  25: 

(ci  Whenever  the  President  .'^hall  have  H.^ued  a  proclair.ation 
under  section  1  la)  he  may.  while  such  proclamation  is  m  efto't, 
require  the  (wner.  master  '  or  person  In  command  of  any  ve?.-ipl. 
foreign  or  domestic,  befi^r-*  departmc;  from  the  United  States,  to 
plvp  a  bond  to  th.e  United  States,  with  siifflfletit  sureties,  In  siuh 
nmount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that  no  alien  seaman 
who  arrived  on  such  vessel  shall  remain  in  the  United  Slate.s  for  a 
li'iiiier  period  than  that  permitted  under  the  regulation.'',  as 
amended  fr.mi  tmie  to  time,  issued  p'lrsuant  to  section  3.3  of  the 
Immigration  AC  of  February  5,  1917  lU  S  C,  title  8,  sec.  1681. 
NotwlthstandiTi;  the  picvislons  rf  said  section,  he  m.ay  i«stie  regu- 
lations with  re^^pect  to  the  lnndinc;  of  such  seamen  a.s  he  decn^s 
necessary  to  insure  their  departure  either  on  such  vessel  or  an- 
cther  vessel  at  tlic  expense  cf  such  owner,  master,  or  person  in 
command 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate,  since  this  amendment  has  not  beon 
printed,  I  may  state  that  it  is  to  be  found  on  page  913  cf  the 
Record. 

As  I  stated  last  nipht.  this  amendment  was  sent  up 
yesterday  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  In  a  conference 
with  officials  of  that  Department  I  explained  to  them  that 
I  was  indeed  loath  to  offer  an  amendment  of  this  kind, 
especially  as  it  had  to  do  with  a  subject  which  we  had  not 
considered  in  committee:  that  had  it  been  offered  sooner  I 
would  have  betm  happy  to  support  it.  Then  the  seriousness 
of  the  situation  was  explained  to  m.e.  and  I  am  sure  that 
all  Senators,  especially  those  who  come  from  port  cities,  will 
be  glad  to  have  information  concerning  the  amendment, 
and  the  need  for  it.  Because  of  the  lateness  I  shall  not 
argue  for  the  amendnient.  but  I  shall  explain  the  reason 
why  it  is  presented,  and  I  trust  that  the  Senate  will  give 
attention  to  what  I  have  to  say. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  declaration  of  war,  and  since  for- 
eign ships,  both  neu'ral  and  belligerent — mostly  neutral — 
have  come  into  our  ports,  1.653  members  of  the  foreign  crews 
have  di-serted  and  come  ashore  under  the  right  which  is 
theirs  under  present  regulations.  The  present  law  cannot 
and  does  not  hold  the  shipping  companies  responsible  for  the 
return  of  these  seamen.  It  is  a  seaman's  right  under  the  law 
to  quit  his  ship  when  he  comes  iiUo  a  foreign  port,  and  no 
one  would  want  to  change  that  right.  At  the  same  time, 
there  is  such  a  v.-ide  loophole  now  open  that  the  Government 
has  in  reality  a  real  problem  on  its  hands  in  regard  to  these 
seamen. 


Our  immigration  laws.  esp':'Cially  our  quota  system,  can  be 
completely  overcome  by  what  is  happening.  I  will  cite  an 
exact  situation.  One  country  which  has  a  quota  of  about  250 
a  year  has  already  had  seamen  desert  greatly  in  excess  of 
that  num.b- r.  While  it  is  true  that  under  the  law  theo- 
retically these  seamen  can  stay  here  only  60  days,  we  know 
that  under  the  present  circumstances  great  opportunity  ex- 
ists for  enlisting  seamen  who  are  sure  of  a  safe  voyage  to 
America,  with  undoubtedly  an  idea  in  their  mind.>  to  d-.-ert, 
and  then  become  lost  among  the  great  mass  of  Amer.can 
people  and  stay  here  indefinitely. 

The  proposed  amendment  merely  provides  that  whenever 
the  Neutrality  Act  is  invoked  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  he  may  require  of  all  ships  that  come  into  our  ports— 
of  their  masters.  th'Mr  owners,  or  their  captain — a  bond  that 
sailors  who  have  left  the  ship  shall  be  returned. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  permissive  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. The  provision  would  not  be  invoked  unless  the  threat- 
ened injustice  and  wTong  to  our  immigration  laws  is  con- 
tinued. It  would  have  the  simple  effect  of  making  it  neces- 
sary for  all  shipmasters  in  recruiting  their  crews  in  foreign 
countries  to  make  it  known  to  them  that  the  shipowners  are 
under  obligation  to  see  that  the  crews  are  returned,  and  it 
would  tend  to  cau.se  those  who  are  a  bit  crafty  in  overcoming 
cur  immigration  regulations  to  cease  openly  working  in  such 
a  way  that  under  the  present  arrangements  great  numbers 
of  foreign  sailors  can  come  into  the  country  and  stay. 

Mr.  DAVIS,    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield.' 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  As  I  understand,  when  conditions  are  normal 
we  clear  at  all  thf'  ports  of  the  United  States,  in  round  num- 
bers, 1.000.000  seamen.  That  is,  I  mean  to  say  a  ship  will 
make  half  a  dozen  trips  b.ick  and  forth,  but  counting  all  the 
registrations  of  stanvn  w!io  come  and  ko.  I  believe  the  ttual 
number  is  about  1.000.000. 

I  am  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Senator's  amendment  and 
shall  be  plad  to  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  I  simply  want  to  take  advaniage  of  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  very  brief  observation.  I  wi.-h  to  state 
to  the  Senator  that  I  shall  be  glad  to  vote  for  his  amendment. 
I  think  It  should  be  adopted.  The  situation  is  just  as  the 
Senator  has  said  he  h.a^  been  advised  by  the  Department  of 
Labor.  Innumerable  men.  those  who  are  seamen  and  those 
who  are  employed  in  various  capacities  aboard  .-hips  coming 
to  this  country,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  skipping  the  ships, 
ar.d.  as  thi-  Senator  stated,  lose  themselve.>  among  the  130.- 
000,000  people  of  the  United  States.  For  that  rea.-on,  I  think 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  is  extremely  important,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  recently 
stated  that  this  country  was  honcyeombed  with  si)U's.  which 
is  substantiated  by  evidence  to  the  effect  that  Mr.  Hoover,  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  had  found  it  nece.-sary  to  employ 
several  hundred  additional  young  men  who  are  now  being 
trained  for  work  in  the  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Unfortunately,  in  this  country  we  do  not  have  a  registra- 
tion or  a  fingerprinting  law.  We  are  the  only  country  upon 
the  face  of  the  earth  which  does  not  follow  up  the  activities  of 
aliens  who  come  within  our  borders,  and  now.  of  all  times, 
certainly  we  should  bring  about  the  embodiment  of  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  neutrality  measure,  which  m  a 
sense,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  interests  itself  in  national  d''fen.-e. 

Mr.  President,  if  today  in  America  we  had  a  law  providing 
for  a  mandatory  registration  and  fingerprinting  of  aliens, 
wiuch  is  now  biing  demanded  by  the  American  people  in  tb.is 
emergency,  we  would  not  be  experiencing  the  trouble  we  are 
by  way  of  spies  and  by  way  of  classes  of  people  who  hav:  been 
designated  as  saboteurs. 

I  mentioned  in  the  Senate  the  other  day  a  matter  which 
should  be  of  interest  to  every  Senator:  that  is  that  one 
company,  frightened  by  sabotage,  in  order  to  protect  its 
property,  within  the  past  30  days  has  employed  at  its  own 
expense  an  additional  2,000  watchmen  and  patrolmen. 
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In  the  instance  mentioned  by  the  Senator  in  the  discus- 
sion of  his  proposed  amendment,  hundreds  of  spies  and 
saboteurs  can  easily  enter  this  country  by  way  of  skipping 
from  ship  at  the  various  ports  in  this  country,  and  will  no 
doubf  do  so  unless  the  Senator's  amendment  is  adopted. 
It  will  provide  a  safecuard  to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Under  the  seamen's  law,  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Senator  from  Utah,  a  seaman  has  the  right  to  come  into 
this  country  and  remain  here  60  days  before  returning. 
There  should  be  some  provision  of  law  which  would  com- 
pd  seamien  to  register,  or  someone  ought  to  be  responsible 
for  their  return  if  they  should  remain  here  beyond  the  period 
of  60  days. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  think  we  would 
not  have  had  great  trouble  with  respect  to  the  present  law 
covering  foreign  seamen  if  It  had  not  t)een  for  the  outbreak 
of  the  war.  Of  course,  it  is  the  war  which  has  brought  on 
the'  immediate  trouble.  It  has  opened  up  all  the  loopholes 
which  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  mentioned; 
therefore  this  amendment  covers  the  situation  only  during 
the  period  of  the  war. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  again  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  What  the  Senator  mentioned  has  been  going 
on  all  the  time  since  the  passage  of  the  law.  At  one  time  my 
attention  was  called  by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  to 
the  number  of  seamen  who  are  working  in  shipyards  on  the 
coast.  When  I  made  application  for  the  ptirpose  of  going  into 
the  yards  to  ascertain  if  the  immigrants  were  here  illegally,  I 
found  shipyards  had  to  close  down  because  of  the  number  of 
men  who  were  found  to  be  here  illegally.  The  workers  in 
question  had  come  in  under  the  seamen's  rights;  they  had 
come  over  as  seamen,  had  come  a."=hore  under  their  rights  as 
seamen,  and  remained  here.  That  had  been  going  on  for  all 
the  years  since  the  passage  cf  that  law. 

Mr.  KING.    Mr.  President,  will  m.y  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  KING.  I  may  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania that  I  think  this  is  an  inappropriate  time  to  formulate 
a  new  immigration  law.  I  am  a  miembrr  of  the  Immigration 
Committee,  and  have  been  a  member  of  it  for  years.  I  know 
that  our  im.migration  laws  need  some  rectification.  I  think 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  should  be  adopted, 
but  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  rewrite  the  immigration  law 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  DAVIS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  I  Mr.  King],  I  will  say  that  I  do  not  ask  for  any  such 
legislation  at  this  time.  I  merely  called  attention  to  existing 
conditions,  so  the  illtistration  I  gave  might  have  some  favor- 
able effect  upon  the  action  of  the  Senate  upon  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  I  should  like  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  and  also  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  has  in  the  past  year  or  more  devoted  a  great 
deal  of  time  to  the  study  of  the  subject  of  immigration.  It  is 
reported — at  least  I  have  heard  it  from  sources  which  I  think 
are  fairly  reliable — that  shiploads  cf  refugees  are  coming  into 
thLs  country,  remaining  in  the  country,  mingling  with  the 
citizens,  and  that  there  is  a  general  letting  down  of  the  ba^-s 
of  our  immigration  laws.  I  should  like  to  know  whether  either 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  or  the  able  Senator  from 
Uiah  knows  of  that  situation;  and  if  so,  by  what  authority 
such  a  condition  exists. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  for  the  purpose  of 
answering  that  question? 


Mr.  THONLAS  of  Utah.  Not  only  do  I  gladly  jield  to  the 
Senator,  but  I  shall  be  very  happy  if  he  can  answer  the 
question  propounded  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  In  arswer  to  that  question  I  wish  to  be 
perfecty  frank  and  fair  in  stating  that,  of  course.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  nim:iber  of  aliens  annually  enter- 
ing our  "^orders  illegally. 

My  information  is  based  upon  rumors  and  upon  hundreds 
cf  letters  I  have  received  withm  the  course  of  the  past  6 
months  from  all  the  cities  of  America  where  our  great  ports 
are  located.  The  authors  of  these  communications  allege 
that  many  hundreds  of  persons  are  illegally  entering  those 
ports.  Some  of  the  communications  state  that  the  writers 
have  been  unable  to  secure  from  the  refugees  themselves 
information  as  to  whether  or  not  they  came  here  legally. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  we  all  know,  many  come  here  legally, 
but  remain  illegally.  No  one  knows  how  many  jump  ship 
annually,  how  many  come  across  the  Canadian  border — 
which  is  not  at  all  difficult — how  many  come  into  the 
United  States  across  the  Rio  Grande,  or  how  many  come 
from  Cuba  and  various  other  portions  of  the  Caribbean. 
That  discassion  leads  to  the  question  of  the  number  of 
aliens  in  this  country  who  have  not  made  application  for 
American  citizenship. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  contended  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate that  the  number  is  between  5,000.000  and  7.000.000.  I 
cannot  prove  that  contention.  Others  have  contended  that 
there  are  perhaps  only  three  or  four  million  noncitizens  in 
America.  I  cannot  prove  that  they  are  in  error  about  that, 
because  we  have  never  had  a  law  making  mandatory  the 
registration  or  fingerprinting  of  aliens  in  this  country. 

The  Immigration  Committee,  of  which  my  distinguished 
colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  KlngI  is  a 
member,  reported  to  this  body  a  bill  which  I  have  had  be- 
fore the  Senate  for  several  years,  asking  for  the  registra- 
tion of  aliens.  That  bill  is  now  on  the  Calendar,  No.  817. 
We  shall  never  know  how  many  there  are  in  this  country, 
from  where  they  came,  when  they  came,  how  they  came,  how 
long  they  have  been  here,  and  what  they  are  doing,  until 
we  pass  a  law  of  that  sort.  So  I  say  directly,  in  partial 
answtr  to  the  Senator's  question,  that  nobody  knows  how 
many  there  are  here,  or  how  they  got  into  this  country. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  just  one  further  ques- 
tion along  the  same  line. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  jield. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  If  the  rumor  be  true — and  I  believe  it 
is — that  shiploads  of  refugees  of  certain  classes  are  coming 
in  from  European  countries  in  excess  of  the  quotas,  does  not 
that  in  part  account  for  the  condition  of  unemployment  we 
have  today?  We  hear  it  said — and  I  think  the  statement 
is  made  by  thase  having  considerable  knowledge — that  refu- 
gees are  furnished  with  employment  immediately  on  arriv- 
ing here,  and  that  American  citizens  are  displaced. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Utah  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  time 
on  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 

Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  how  far  the 
able  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Reynolds  1,  with  the 
studiousncss  and  zeal  he  has  shown  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  has  gone  in  determining  that  question.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  or  not  our  Labor  Department  can  come  to 
Congress  with  good  grace  and  ask  for  anything  if  that  state- 
ment be  true 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Utah 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.    I  yield  for  a  moment. 
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Mr.  RETSOUDS.     Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Ne-   ; 
vaci.i  a  mrnient   ago  nu-ntionod  the  thoasand.s  of  refugees 
c  min^'  in'.o  thi.s  country.     I  have  some  persor.al  knowledf^e 
in  regard  ^o  that  matrer.     I  was  in  Europe  about  5  weeks 
a£;o.     I   rume   back   on   the   steamship   Washington,   of   the   j 
United  Slates  Lines.     On  the  .ship  on  which  I  made  the  trip   ] 
across  the  Atlantic  th-ro  were  about  175  aliens,  noncitizins. 
refueee.s   from   foreisn   countries,   who   wTe   attempting   to 
escap*'  the  war  zone  and  come  to  the  United  States. 

When  I  was  m  Paris  I  waited  for  5  days  for  the  purpose 
of  abtainimj  transport:.! ion  for  my.self  upon  the  ship,  for  tlie 
re.-^son  that  I  kiuw  that  this  extraordinary  session  of  Con- 
grtss  would  be  called.  Thousands  of  Americans  were  then 
attempting  to  obl.iin  transportation  upon  that  ship.  I  suc- 
ceed.'d  in  cbraining  transportation  because  I  (xplamed  to 
Ih'-"  otficials  that  I  was  a  Membt-r  of  Congress,  and  that  it 
would  be  necessary  for  me  to  be  in  Wasliinpton  on  the  open- 
ins  day;  otherwise.  I  would  be  severely  criticized. 

I  went  from  Pans  to  Havre,  and  there  waited  5  days  for 
tlv  arrival  of  the  ship.  There  I  saw  literally  hundreds  of 
fatliors  and  m.others.  with  their  children.  v\ho  were  actually 
cry.n',^  fur  trar.sportation  to  America  aboard  an  American 
ship.  I  regret  to  state  to  this  body  that  hundreds  up  .n 
luuirireds  of  American  citizens  who  should  have  been  pro- 
vided for  on  American  ships  were  h  ft  in  Europe  m  the  war 
zone.  In.^tfad.  tlie  berths  upon  American  ships  were  occu- 
pied by  aliens  noncitizens,  comin^r  from  foreign  countries 
to  th''  United  St.;tes.  I  have  made  specific  mentioiu  of 
cnlv  one  ship  at  th.s  time,  because  I  happened  to  be  on 
that  ship.  I  saw  the  f(jrcisn  passports.  As  a  result  of  a 
statenvnt  made  by  me.  the  Secretary  of  State  said  therr' 
were  i^niy  173  aliens  aboard  that  ship.  I  say  that  was  17'i 
too  m.my  when  Amer;can  citizens  were  waiting  to  come  back 
to   the   I'nited   States. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah  Mr.  President,  the  time  is  passinj 
raptdly.  and  we  are  under  a  limitation  of  debate.  I  am 
sure  the  ch.airman  of  the  Forei;^n  Rt  lations  Committee  has 
no  objection  to  this  amendment.  Therefore.  I  suggest  that 
we  \'o!e 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  t. tiered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  iMr. 
Thom.\s]  to  the  ccminitt''e  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitu'e 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Pre.^.dent.  because  what  I  purpose  to 
say  is  intended  primarily  for  the  ears  of  the  people  of  my  own 
State,  and  b''c>ui.->e  I  desire  my  statem.ent  to  be  consecutive. 
I  very  re^pec'fuUy  suggest  that  I  choose  not  to  be  interrupted 
during  the  progre.ss  of  these  brief  remarks. 

In  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  September  21.  1939.  the 
PrcMdent  said: 

B*^-qinn!rg  with  tjie  founci-i.tlnn  of  cur  constitutional  envern- 
meiu  m  the  year  17S9  tap  Atnerioan  po'.icy  m  rc-pect  to  belluieroiit 
natii.)ns.  with  one  notable  excepuon.  has  been  bused  on  uiier- 
national  hex. 

Again,  the  President  said: 

I  seek  a  greater  consistency  through  the  repeal  of  the  rmbarco 
proviiion>  foid  a  iPtur:i  to  uuernatuuuil  law  I  .s^'ok  reeiiucrment 
cf  the  h;.-t(^:lc  and  tracUtui:.ul  Anieriean  policy  %^hic!i.  exe-^pt  for 
the  disa-^'rcus  in'er'.ude  of  tl^c  Embargo  and  Nonlntercourse  Acts. 
ha^  >tr\od  u-  well  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half. 

Further,  the  President  said: 

Repeal  cf  the  embarg_^  and  a  return  to  International  law  are  the 
crux  cf  this  ls.<ue. 

These  quotations  and  the  President's  message  as  a  whole 
make  crystal  clear  that  the  President  was  urging  the  repeal 
of  the  existing  embargo  because  he  regarded  it  as  an  e--5sen- 
tial  step  toward  our  return  to  and  our  reliance  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  which  he  insisted  had,  with  one 
notable  exception,  served  us  well  through  a  century  and  a 
half. 

As  one  who  voted  against  the  Embargo  Act  of  1937,  I  could 
justify  on  the  ground  of  consistency  a  vote  now  for  its  re- 
peal. I  could  .1u.^tlfy  such  a  vote  because  of  my  desire  that 
the  United  States,  through  its  professions  and  its  efforts,  shall 
make  a  contribution  to  the  principles  of  international  law. 


I  could  find  sati.'^faction  in  our  country  giving  of  its  influence 
to  the  amplification,  the  codification,  and  the  vitalizing  of 
these  principles;  for  unless  there  is  an  accepted  code  of  in- 
ternational conduct  and  international  morality  to  guide  and 
control  nations  in  their  world  relationships  I  can  see  no  liope 
for  an  ordered  and  a  peaceful  world. 

But.  Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  before  us  does  not 
respond  to  the  President's  repeated  and  insi.-tent  request  for 
a  return  to  the  salutary  principles  of  international  law.  It 
does  not  return  us  to  any  "historic  and  traditional  Am.erican 
policy":  It  IS  not  based  upon  international  law;  it  does  no 
honor  to  international  law.  On  the  contrary,  it  proposes  to 
abandon  our  richts  as  a  neutral  under  international  law  and 
to  change  cur  relationships  as  a  neutral  with  the  re.- 1  of  t^'.e 
world  as  these  relation.'-hips  are  defined  in  international  law. 
It  1-  as  complete  a  departure  from  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  as  ingenious  and  industrious  minds  could  write. 

Mr.  I'resident,  I  can  understand  how  any  Senator  m:nht 
support  an  effective  embargo  against  the  shipment  from  this 
C(  untry  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  and 
other  articles  of  sub-tantial  usefulness  m  military  operations 
b-'cause  of  his  unwiU'.ngne.-^s  that  thi.-  country  should  make 
such  contribution  to  war  and  to  the  misery  of  mankind.  I 
an  appreciate  also  how  a  Senator  could  oppose  all  embargoes 
and  msi.-t  on  that  freedom  of  trade  contemplat.'d  by  inter- 
national law. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  resolution  is  loyal  to  neither  of 
these  concep'ions.  It  prohibits,  with  limited  exceptions,  the 
American  ship  from  transporting  any  materials  to  any  bel- 
ligerent. It  does  permit  the  shipment  of  lethal  weapons  and 
all  other  articles  and  materials  to  belligerents  m  foreign  ships 
or  to  neutrals  in  any  flag  ship  for  transshipment  to  belliger- 
ents, but  It  restricts  this  right  by  the  requirement  that  title 
shall  have  first  pa-sed  and  that  paymvmt  .shall  first  have  b"en 
made.  The  in.'istence  that  payment  ^^hall  be  made  before 
shipment  is  a  restriction  upon  freedom  of  export  which  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  an  embargo  and  which  will  become,  if 
the  present  European  war  long  continues,  an  effective  f  m- 
bargo.  The  nece.-^sity  for  passing  of  title  is  at  once  an  effec- 
tive embargo  auaitist  important  exports  of  the  United  States. 

Nearly  25  perccir  of  all  Amenean  export .s  to  the  Uiiited 
Kingdom  now  mo.ves  m  American  ships.  This  res.,;luticn  de- 
nies this  service  to  the  Un:ted  Kii^gdom. 

More  than  34  percent  of  our  exp'orts  to  France  now  moves 
in  American  ships,  and  this  resolution  now  denies  this  service 
to  France. 

Tlie  resolution  evidences  no  concern  for  the  men.  women, 
and  children  who  will  be  killed  nor  for  the  destruction  of 
prcpvity  nor  for  the  abasement  of  mankind  v/h;ch  will  come 
by  the  deathful  implements  it  permits  us  to  ship,  but  it  is 
solicitous  that  we  shall  be  paid  for  our  contributions  to  the 
evils  visited  upon  humankmd.  It  libors  to  make  certain  that 
no  harm  shall  come  to  us  through  our  materialism. 

Tins  resolution,  in  its  substance,  repeals  no  embargo.  It 
renders  lip  service  only  to  this  purpose.  It  substitutes  one 
embargo  for  another,  and  no  one  can  now  tell,  with  certainty, 
the  full  effects  of  this  sub,^titution. 

Naih'T.  Mr.  President,  does  the  resolution  make  contribu- 
tion to  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  my  view,  it  breaches  neutrality  in  letter  and  in  spirit. 
If  enacted  it  Will  radically  change  our  existing  Neutrality  Act. 
That  act  deals  with  the  rights  and  the  acts  of  our  own  na- 
tionals and  it  fixes  our  relationships  with  other  natu  ns  of  the 
world.  We  now  propose,  war  having  come,  to  change  the.-<e 
rights  of  our  own  people  and  these  world  relationships.  In 
1937  we  proliibited  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implemicnts  of  war  to  a  belligerent. 

We  now  are  asked  to  sanction  such  shipments,  if  we  first 
get  the  ca.sh.  In  1937  we  prohibited  such  shipments  to  a 
neutral  for  tran.sshipment  to  a  belligerent.  We  now  .seek  to 
remove  from  our  law  this  denial  of  the  right  of  shipmiCnt  to 
a  neutral  for  transshipment.  In  1937  the  American  ship 
sailed  the  seas  with  the  rights  and  dignity  of  a  neutral 
vessel  except  as  we  limited  these  rights  in  particular  re- 
spects.   We  now  propose  to  abandon  those  rights  secured  by 
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international  law  and  to  accord  the  American  ship  only  those 
narrowly  limited  rights  found  in  the  pending  resolution.  In 
1937  our  neutrality  legislation  was  general,  applying  equally 
in  its  terms  to  all  nations  of  the  world.  We  now  are  consid- 
ering a  resolution  which  makes  available  the  services  of  the 
American  ship  to  one  belligerent  and  denies  such  services 
to  another  belligerent.  This  is  partiality  m  legislative  enact- 
ment. It  is  a  preference  accorded  one  belligerent.  It  is 
governmental  discrimination  against  another  belligerent.  It 
constitutes  a  change  from  a  policy  of  neutrality  to  one  of 
partiality. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  have  respect  for  such  reversal  of 
attitude  if  we  openly  and  courageously  announced  to  the 
world  that  we  were  no  longer  neutral  but  were  participants 
in  behalf  cf  one  of  the  combatants.  But  until  we  are  ready 
for  such  honesty  of  declaration.  I  would  have  us  neutral  in 
our  legislation  and  in  our  governmental  acts.  This  resolu- 
tion rejects  every  principle  of  neutrality;  it  flouts  that  in- 
ternational law  to  which  the  President  appeals  to  us  to  re- 
turn; it  puts  us  into  the  ghastly  trade  in  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war,  we  first  being  assured  that  we  get 
our  money  from  this  bloody  traffic. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  resolution  there  is  further  offense  to 
me.  In  section  2  (a)  is  found  our  great  renunciation.  By 
that  section  in  large  measure  we  cast  aside  our  heritage  of 
the  seas.  In  subsequent  provisions  of  the  resolution  we  un- 
dertake, by  exceptions,  or  reservations  in  our  terms  of  sur- 
render, to  preserve,  in  limited  degree,  some  of  the  rights 
which  belong  to  tis  as  a  neutral  under  international  law; 
but  these  efforts  do  not  hide  the  shameful  fact  that  we  are 
yielding  our  rights  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  is  doing, 
and  that  our  timid  efforts  to  escape  the  con.sequences  of  our 
surrender  are  of  negligible  importance  to  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  bring  into  har- 
mony the  ficures  as  to  our  shipping  industry  and  the  many 
views  held  as  to  the  consequences  of  this  proposed  legislation. 

I  think,  however,  we  may  accept  as  reasonably  accurate 
the  statement  that  we  had  as  of  September  1.  last,  exclusive 
of  tankers  and  vessels  upon  the  Great  Lakes.  213  American 
ships  of  2.000  gross  tons  and  over,  operating  to  belligerent 
ports;  that  these  vessels  aggregated  1,438,000  tons;  and  that 
their  cost  of  construction  or  acquisition  was  approximately 
$470,000,000.  In  the  original  draft  of  the  resolution  this 
substantial  part  of  our  marine  would  have  been  swept  from 
the  seas.  The  amendments  proposed  by  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  and  now  adopted  lessen  somewhat  the 
force  of  this  blow.  As  now  framed,  the  resolution  will  permit 
the  operation  of  a  few  lines  in  remote  trades,  but  it  is  still 
devastating  in  its  consequences.  It  is  estimated  that  under 
the  joint  resolution,  even  in  its  amended  form,  nearly  40 
percent  of  our  ships  and  our  tonnage  would  be  driven  from 
the  oceans  of  the  world.  It  means  tragic  losses  to  those  who 
have  invested  in  these  affected  shipping  services.  It  threatens 
disaster  to  the  economic  life  of  many  of  our  ports  and  those 
sections  of  our  country  tributary  to  them.  It  disrupts  and 
wrecks  the  efforts  of  our  citizens  and  our  Government  to 
restore  the  American  ship  to  its  rightful  place  upon  the  seas, 

Mr.  President,  I  venture  the  assertion  that  none  of  us  has 
adequate  understanding  of  the  problems  involved  in  the 
requirement  of  section  2,  subparagraph  'O,  prohibiting  ship- 
ments to  any  belligerent  state  until  all  right,  title,  and  inter- 
est in  the  articles  or  materials  shall  have  been  transferred  to 
some  foreign  government,  to  some  creature  thereof,  or  to  some 
national  of  such  foreign  government.  I  believe  th  i  resolu- 
tion, if  enacted,  would  stop  all  shipments  on  consignment; 
would  prevent  American  companies  which  have  agencies 
abroad,  either  branches  or  American  subsidiaries,  from  sup- 
plying their  products  to  such  agencies  or  subsidiaries,  for 
they  could  not  give  the  required  declaration  that  no  American 
had  an  interest  in  the  goods;  and  that  it  would  prevent  the 
shipment  of  all  that  vast  body  of  patented  and  copyrighted 
articles  to  which,  under  long-established  practice,  title  does 
not  pass,  but  which  are  leased,  or  the  use  of  which  is  per- 
mitted without  the  passing  of  title. 
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There  are  great  industries  in  America  whose  foreign  mar- 
kets will  be  completely  lost  by  this  provision  as  it  stands.  In 
my  view,  it  is  an  unnecessary  assault  upon  our  business  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  on  this  resolution  with  an  easier 
mind  than  I  at  first  had  because  of  my  growing  belief  that 
the  importance  of  the  legislation,  except  as  it  adversely  affects 
our  commerce  and  departs  from  right  principles,  has  been 
greatly  overemphasized.  I  do  not  believe  its  enactment  or 
the  failure  to  enact  it  will  in  substantial  degree  contribute  to 
the  caiLsc  of  peace  or  to  war.  I  am  in  agreement  with  the 
President  that  we  are  not  going  to  war.  I  should  feel  greater 
security  if  this  legislation  were  not  urged  upon  us.  I  be- 
lieve there  is  greater  regard  for  the  principles  of  interna- 
tional law  in  the  existing  statute  than  in  the  pending  pro- 
posal; that  there  is  in  present  law  greater  respect  for  Amer- 
ican rights  and  American  interests;  that  the  law  as  now 
written  would  prove  in  its  operation  more  helpful  to  the  cause 
of  Britain  and  France,  to  whom  my  sympathies  go,  than 
will  the  resolution  we  are  debating;  and.  finally,  I  am  of  the 
firm  belief  that  there  is  less  danger  to  the  peace  of  our  coun- 
try in  the  retention  of  the  present  statute  than  in  the  adop- 
tion of  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  and  in  its  operation 
and  enforcement.  War  has  been  in  progress  for  several  weeks 
with  the  existing  law  in  force,  and  no  incident  has  occurred 
which  threatens  our  peace.  Why  leave  this  seemingly  safe 
ground  to  experiment  with  our  security  in  dubious  fields? 
It  is  safer  to  maintain  our  pi-esent  position  than  to  venttu^e 
forth  into  the  unknown. 

Mr.  President,  for  all  these  considerations,  and  for  the 
reasons  urged,  when  I  spoke  in  this  presence  a  few  days  since, 
I  shall  be  compelled  to  vote  against  the  pending  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  an  amendment 
which  I  wish  to  offer  to  section  2  (c)  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. The  amendment  has  been  before  a  large  number  of 
memibers  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The  chair- 
man of  the  committee  has  no  objection  to  it,  nor  have  the 
other  members  of  the  committee. 

I  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gillette]  to  the  fact  that  I  am  offering  this  amend- 
ment, and  to  say  in  that  connection  that  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  an  amendment  relating  to  the  same  subsection 
which  also  is  not  objected  to  by  the  members  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  Both  amendments  are  intended  to 
facilitate  the  mere  transfer  of  title  when  goods  and  mer- 
chandise are  shipped  out  of  the  United  States  and  are  In 
the  interest  of  our  commerce. 

I  send  to  the  desk  the  amendment  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  After  the  period,  following  the  word 
"national",  in  line  16.  page  16,  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

Is.suance  of  a  bill  of  lading  under  which  title  to  the  goods 
shipped  passes  to  the  purchaser  unconditionally  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods  to  carrier,  shall  constitute  a  transfer  of  all  right,  title, 
and  interest  therein  within  the  meaning  of  this  subsection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
George]  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  whether  this  amendment  has  been 
submitted  to  the  committee  having  jurisdiction  of  the 
matter. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  This  amendment  has  been  so  submitted; 
yes. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Has  the  committee  reported  it  as  a  com- 
mittee am.endment? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  The  committee  has  not  reported  it  as  a 
committee  amendment,  but  I  am  authorized  to  state  for 
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tho  n-ajority  of  the  committee  that  they  have  no  objection  ' 

to  It. 

Mr.  MrXARY.  Wa.s  the  amendment  submitted  to  the 
whole  committee  or  to  the  Democratic  membership  of  the 
committee? 

Mr.  GECRGE.  To  the  Democratic  membership  of  the 
committ.'r;  and  I  al.so  talked  With  some  other  members  of 
thf  Ci^mmift.e. 

Mr.  MtNARY.    Ju.-t  what  does  the  amendment  propose 

to  (i.l'^ 

Mr    GEORGE.     Section  2  <c>   provides  simply  that — 

Whpr.pv^r  The  Prp^id-^nt  sh.ill  h.Tvc  L'^rucd  a  proclamation  under 
thi-  au'liorlty  of  bectUm   1    (ai  — 

Designating  a  state  that  is  at  war — 

It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export  or  tninspcrt.  or  attempt 
ti)  export  or  trnn.'^port.  or  cau:#  to  be  e.xpcrtod  or  transported, 
from  'he  Unfed  Stites  to  nnv  .s-ate  named  in  svich  proclamatli^n. 
anv  articles  or  materials  until  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  therein 
Bhall  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  government,  agency. 
IrLbtltuMuu.  a.-.£>oc union,  pnrtuer.^hip,  corporation,  or  national. 

The  amendment  merely  provides  that  whenever  the  ship- 
per has  delivered  the  merchandise  to  the  ship  and  secured 
a  .strai-ght  bill  of  lading  which  passes  title  unconditionally 
to  the  purchaser  upon  delivery  to  the  ship  and  issuance  of 
the  bill  of  lading,  it  shall  be  a  sufficient  evidence  of  the  pas- 
saRe  of  title,  right,  and  interest  within  the  meaning  of  this 
subsection. 

Mr.  MrNARY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  before  me  a  copy 
of  a  letter  written  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Comm.ittee,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittm.\nI.  by  Wil- 
liam II.  Montgomery,  manager  of  the  international  trade 
department  of  the  San  Francisco  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I  desire  to  read  an  excerpt  from  the  letter,  and  ascertain 
if  this  amendment  meets  the  situation  described  in  it. 

The  letter  is  dated  October  20  of  the  present  year: 

I  wi.*'-)  to  bring  to  th*  attention  of  the  For^len  Relations  Com- 
nTltte-'  the  conflict  in  srctl'  n  2  ic)  of  the  neutrality  legislatlcn 
C<)n)pUanre  witli  this  section  would  require  that  the  /Xmenoan 
exporttr  d<r'..ire  that  title  has  pa.^.sed  in  uuier  to  .-secure  his  V  ill  of 
lading  frt  m  tho  .^teiirr.ship  coir.pany  carrying  the  mer''h,-ir.r't--e. 
I'nd.  r  normal  trade  procedure  rttle  doe.s  no'  p:'ss  until  the  ex- 
porter presents  the  bill  of  lad'ns?  to  the  nepotiatin.^  bank  for 
encaf-hint  n:  of  the  letter  of  credit  e.stabli.shod  there  by  the  fureicn 
buyer  Ina.  much  as  It  Is  impo'^.slble  fur  the  exporter  to  colUet 
hls'm'inev  firm  the  hank  a  preroqut.'^ite  to  transfer  of  title,  imtil 
he  eet.s  the  bill  cf  lad.ne.  which  in  turn  requ:rc55  a  declaration 
that  title  has  already  pa.-.si'd.  the  contlict  is  ob\lous. 

Does  the  Senator  understand  tha^? 

Mr  GEORGE.  Yes;  I  think  I  understand  it.  The 
Rnv^ndni'Mit  is  de.^igned  to  m»M't  exactly  that  situation. 

Mr    MrNARY.     I  thought  so. 

Mr.  GEORGE  In  othei  words,  a  cash  .sale  of  articles  or 
materia!.-^  m  international  trade  or  forelsin  commerce  in- 
volves certain  mechanics.  The  purpose  of  this  amendm^'nt 
is  to  enable  the  shipper,  when  he  d'rlivers  the  article 
or  material  to  thn  shp  and  receives  the  bill  of  lading', 
whii  h  pa^i'Ses  the  title  unconditionally,  then  to  be  able  to  say. 
"I  have  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection." 
without  any  further  action  being  taken.  He  then  has,  of 
coUa'-si'.  physical  possession  of  his  bill  of  lading,  which  he  may 
take  to  th'^  bank  or  send  through  the  ordinary  channels  to 
the  bank  for  collection.  That  is  precisely  what  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery :.-  Fc.iiiing  out  in  hi>  letter. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  am  very  grateful  to  the  able  Senator  from 
Oecrcia.,  I  knew  that  the  amendment,  sim.ilar  in  nature, 
pr^^pesed  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  IMr.  GillftteI,  met  the 
situation  df.'=cr:bod  by  this  gentleman  in  San  Francisco;  but 
from  the  very  clear  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Gecrcla,  I  think  his  amendment  also  precisely  meets  the 
S'.tua'irn. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator  that  in  confcr- 
en-^e  with  the  Senator  from  Iowa  we  have  decided  that  both 
amendments  are  proper  ond  are  needful  in  order  to  facilitate 
the  movement  cf  our  commerce. 

Mr   President,  may  we  h.we  a  vote  upon  the  amendment? 

llie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  iMr. 


GeorgeI  to  the  commitee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amf  ndment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  and  ask  to  have 
stated  from  the  de-k  an  amendment  p*Mtaining  to  the  same 
matter  which  ha.,  ju.-t  been  discussed  by  tiu-  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  otTcred  by 
th^  Sena'.or  frcm  lovva  to  the  committee  amendment  will  be 

stated. 

The  Chiff  Clerk.  On  pa^e  16.  line  19.  bei:inning  with  the 
word  "there",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  cut  through  the  WDid 
"to",  in  line  20  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  tho  following: 
"he  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  .subsection 
with  respect  to  tran.-^fcr  cf  right,  title,  and  interest,  in  such 
articles  or  materials,  and  that  he  will." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
com.mittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub.stitute. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  will  make  a  brief  state- 
ment as  to  what  the  amendment  is  intended  to  do,  I  think 
it  meets  the  point  ju.-t  raised  by  the  Senator  from  OrcRon. 

A  number  cf  American  industries  market  through  sub- 
sidiaries that  are  foreign  corporations.  In  many  cases  the 
stock  is  owned  in  whole  or  in  part  by  Am.erican  citizens. 
While  it  is  ea.^y  to  divest  them.selves  of  title  to  a  foreign  cor- 
poration or  company,  under  the  circumstances  there  are  many 
of  them  who  feel  that  they  cannot  comply  with  the  require- 
ment to  file  an  oath  that  no  American  citizen  has  further 
interest  in  the  shipment. 

nil's  amendment  simply  changes  the  provision  now  in  the 
proposal  from  a  requutinent  to  file  an  oath  that  no  Amer- 
ican citizen  has  further  interest  in  the  shipment  to  a  re- 
quiiemeni-to  make  a  statement  that  the  -hippers  have  com- 
plied with  the  provisions  of  this  subsection  as  to  divestment 
of  title. 

The  amendment  has  b^en  submitted  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  iMr.  Pit-tmanI,  ti^.  s^'nator 
from  Gtnigia  iMr.  George  1,  and  others;  and  I  think  there  is 
no  objection  to  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agieeing 
to  the  amendment  otTered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  to  the 
committee  amiondm.i'nt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  f  the  amendment  was  agreed  to, 

Mr.  GIILETTE.  Mi.  Pre-uion',  I  offer  another  am.end- 
ment  which  I  S'?nd  to  the  d'  -k  and  a.^k  to  h.ive  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Chief  Cierk.  On  pace  21.  line  14.  after  th:^  comma, 
It  is  propo.-ed  to  insert  the  following:  "or  to  piirclia.se.  .sell, 
or  exchar!;e  biinds,  securities,  or  o'her  obligations  of  any 
such  covernment,  political  subdivision,  or  person,  issued  be- 
fore the  date  of  sui  h  proclamation  where  the  lesal  or  ecjui- 
table  title  or  beneficial  interest  in  any  such  obligations  was 
vested  on  such  proclamanon  date  In  a  person  other  than  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States." 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  this  ammdni* n^  does  not 
meet  the  approval  of  some  of  the  m.embers  of  the  commit ti^. 
In  connection  with  its  di.scussion  I  wish  to  make  a  very  brief 
general  statement  with  reference  to  the  joint  resolution;  and 
perhaps  by  that  time  some  of  those  cpp'i.-^d  to  the  amend- 
ment will  have  returned  to  the  Chamber, 

Mr.  President,  I  happen  to  be  one  of  the  very  few  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  so  far  as  I  know,  have  made  no  public 
commitment  as  to  the  vote  to  be  given  on  this  mea.-^ure.  My 
attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  one  more,  a  Senator 
sitting  near  me;  buf  I  stated  th-it  I  was  one  of  vtry  few.  I 
wish  to  make  a  statement  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  we  are  engaged  in  dung  what  I  believe  to 
be  an  extremely  difficult  if  not  an  imposs-ibl"  thing.  Wo  are 
tr>ing  to  enact  a  mt  assure  .so  compreht  iwive  and  .<;o  elastic 
as  to  meet  conditions  which  we  cannot  anticipate,  which 
we  cannot  pns.-ibly  fore.^oe.  We  are  trying  to  erect  aii  edifice 
of  national  security  a/ainst  war  involvement  with  a  founda- 
tion resting  on  the  shifting  sands  of  the  rapid  changes  in 
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international,  political,  social,  economic,  financial,  and  com- 
mercial conditions.  I  believe  that  it  is  impossible  so  to  do. 
I  do  not  believe  we  can  put  on  the  statute  books  a  unilateral 
proposal  of  this  kind  which  can  be  sufficiently  comprehensive 
and  sufficiently  elastic  to  secure  us  from  war  involvement  as 
we  desire  to  be  secured. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  from 
the  time  we  commenced  attempting  to  do  this  thing  I  have 
been  convinced  that  there  are  only  two  ways  in  which  we 
could  approximate  accompUshing  it.  One  of  them  is  by 
drawing  so  closely  within  our  shell  of  isolation  as  to  cut  off 
and  curtail  all  trade  with  neutrals  or  with  belligerents,  or 
with  neutrals  for  transshipment  to  belligerents.  That  is  a 
price  the  American  people  will  not  pay  for  peace  or  neutrality, 
and  the  evidence  of  the  protests  during  the  past  few  weeks, 
and  the  evidence  in  the  very  able  address  delivered  a  few 
minutes  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  against  that  type  of 
restriction  show  that  the  American  people  will  never  consent 
to  that  sort  of  restriction,  which  might  be  reasonably  effective. 

Tht>  other  alternative,  in  my  humble  opinion,  is  to  repeal 
this  heterogeneous  conglomeration  of  thought  and  after- 
thought, and  say  to  our  people.  "Go  back  and  trade  under 
international  law.  with  this  limitation,  that  there  is  a  war 
going  on  and  a  danger  area  over  there,  made  effective  by 
proclamation,  and  if  you  go  into  that  area  with  American 
property,  American  ships,  or  American  nationals,  you  are 
going  at  your  own  risk,  and  you  cannot  expect  the  American 
Nation,  with  its  Army  and  Navy,  to  come  to  your  protec- 
tion." That.  Mr.  President,  is  embodied  in  a  bill  which  I 
had  the  honor  to  introduce,  but  which  has  not  been  before  the 
StMiate  for  consideration.  However,  I  wish  to  call  attention 
to  It  at  this  time. 

With  reference  to  the  pending  measure,  as  additional  proof 
of  the  difficulty,  within  4  years  from  the  time  we  first  at- 
tempted to  put  this  type  of  legislation  on  the  statute  books 
we  arc  engaged  in  a  fourth  such  attempt,  and  the  pending 
measure  represents  the  work  of  almost  10  months  of  the  best 
thought  and  the  be.st  minds  in  the  State  Department  and  in 
the  Stnate  of  the  United  States. 

Yesterday  a  proposal  was  m.ade  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fcnnia  to  add  as  an  amendment  to  the  proposed  act  an 
embargo  more  comprehensive  than  the  one  now  contained  in 
the  existing  law.  I  voted  for  the  amendment  yesterday,  and 
I  will  vote  for  any  proposal  to  retain  our  present  embargo  on 
arms  and  munitions  or  make  it  more  secure  and  more  compre- 
hensi\e.  I  would  do  that  because  I  believe  it  is  fallacious  to 
say  that  we  cannot  have  additional  restrictions  without  re- 
pealing the  embargo  provision.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  that. 
Nor  do  I  think  we  cannot  improve  on  the  law  if  we  repeal  the 
present  embargo.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  any  proposal  to 
restore  or  retain  the  embargo;  but,  whether  that  is  defeated 
or  not.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  pending  measure,  because  I 
believe  that  it  is  not  a  step  backward.  I  do  not  share  the 
fears  of  some  of  my  good  colleagues  that  it  is  a  step  toward 
war.  I  think  it  is  wholly  unnecessary,  as  I  have  repeatedly 
said,  to  repeal  the  embargo,  but  I  consider  this  measure  in 
connection  with  the  additional  restrictions  it  imposes  on  the 
requirement  for  divestment  of  title;  the  absolute  prohibition 
which  is  now  contained  in  the  joint  resolution  against  the 
extending  of  credit  to  foreign  nations  or  their  agents;  the 
absolute  prohibition  against  extending  to  private  individuals 
of  a  belligerent  nation  credit  for  the  purchase  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war;  the  prohibition  against  trans- 
portation by  American  ships.  All  these  provisions  I  consider 
distinct  improvements,  and  they  are  not  in  the  present  law. 

Because  of  the  fact,  then,  not  that  I  consider  it  necessary  to 
repeal  the  present  embargo,  but  because  of  the  fact  that  I 
think  this  is  a  step  forward,  a  weak,  faltering,  unsteady  step 
forward,  but,  nevertheless,  a  step  forward  in  the  direction  of 
national  .security,  I  expect  to  support  the  measure. 

Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  frcm  Iowa 
yield? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  should  like  to  have  the  opinion  of  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  who  is  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Relations 


Committee  and  of  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  an  important  question  along  the  line  of 
our  present  remarks.  I  have  found,  in  discussing  the  mat- 
ter of  credits  which  might  be  granted  by  an  American  na- 
tional to  a  citizen  of  a  belligerent  state,  that  there  is  much 
misunderstanding  and  much  misapprehension  as  to  what  the 
pending  measure  contains.  I  find  statements  in  the  press 
which  indicate  that  many  believe  that  the  provisions  of  the 
joint  resolution  prevent  the  granting  of  credit  by  an  Amer- 
ican to  a  citizen  of  a  belligerent  as  to  articles  and  materials 
other  than  those  proclaimed  by  the  President  to  be  muni- 
tions of  war. 

To  illustrate,  let  me  read  to  the  Senate  two  paragraphs 
picked  at  random  from  newspapers  during  the  past  few 
days: 

ALL    DEALINGS    ON    CASH     BASIS 

The  two  amendments  dealing  with  financial  transaction*  would 
put  all  dealings  with  belligerents  on  a  strictly  cash  baels  and  would 
make  it  clear  that  these  terms  should  apply  to  individual  citizens 
and  corporations  of  belligerent  nations  as  well  as  to  governments. 

Another  news  item  states — 

Tliat  we  voted  to  apply  the  no-credit  provision  of  the  bill  to 
individual  purchasers  of  American  goods  in  foreign  nations  as  well 
as  to  the  foreign  governments. 

My  understanding  has  been  that  the  prohibition  is  not  a 
prohibition  against  credit,  but  is  a  prohibition  against  the 
retaining  of  any  title  in  the  goods  involved.  I  wish  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  whether  I  am  right  or  wrong,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  the  Senator  from  Nevada,  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  confirm  him.  Taking  a 
concrete  illustration,  is  there  anything  in  the  pending  meas- 
ure to  prevent  the  Coca-Cola  Corporation  in  Georgia,  we  will 
say.  from  shipping  a  bill  of  its  goods  to  an  English  national, 
and  granting  credit  to  that  national?  Of  course,  I  under- 
stand that  there  could  be  no  lien,  no  title  whatsoever  re- 
tained in  the  goods,  but  I  do  understand  that  credit  can  be 
granted.     Am  I  right  or  am  I  wrong  in  that? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  to  answer. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Unless  Coca-Cola  were  placed  upon  the 
list  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  by  a  proc- 
lamation by  the  President,  there  would  be  no  limitation  upon 
the  credit  the  Coca-Cola  concern  in  this  country  might  ex- 
tend to  any  citizen  of  a  belligerent  country,  provided  the  title 
to  the  Coca-Cola  were  conveyed  before  it  was  transported. 

Mr.  BROWN.  That  is  my  understanding.  We  have  the 
protection,  first,  that  the  goods  may  not  be  carried  in  an 
American  ship;  we  have,  second,  the  protection  that  the  title 
must  pa.ss.  that  it  cannot  be  retained  in  the  American  seller; 
and  we  have  the  further  protection  that  any  loss  of  the  cargo 
may  not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  claim  by  the  United  States 
citizen.  I  am  quite  surprised  at  the  widespread  misappre- 
hension which  appears,  both  in  the  press  and  in  the  minds  of 
some  Members  of  the  Senate,  upon  that  proposition,  and  I 
think  it  should  be  cleared.  I  am  happy  to  have  the  statement 
of  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr,  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  may  I  interrupt  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  further? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  have  just  read  again  the  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  offered,  an  amendment  to  be 
inserted  on  page  21,  line  14,  after  the  comma,  and  I  wish  to 
see  if  I  understand  it  correctly.  The  proposed  insertion 
reads: 

Or  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obllga- 
tion.s  of  nny  such  Government,  political  subdivision,  or  person, 
i.=sued  before  the  date  of  such  proclamation  where  the  legal  or 
equitable  title  or  beneficial  interest  in  any  such  obligations  was 
vested  on  such  proclamation  date  in  a  person  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  in  conflict  with  the  clause  which 
provides  for  the  readjustment  of  existing  debts. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  am  confident  it  is  not. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GII.IETTF.     I  thank  thr  Senator. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  I  have  also  sugges'cd  to  one  or  two  mem- 
ber-: Li  the  Kroup  which  preparr-d  the  pondnu  leeii.slation 
that,  so  fir  a.s  I  se.\  therp  ;s  no  oLj'T'icn  to  it. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  d:.>r  ir/niished  chairman  of 
the  ccmn:irt-'e. 

Mr  PrrrMAN.  I  have  no  obj.'ction  because  of  the  lan- 
guau'e  at  the  end  of  the  proposed  amendment ,  which  reads: 

Was  vpstod  on  surh  pf  claR-.aticn  rtatp  In  a  perscn  cthiT  than  a 
cltli-.en  of  thr  United  Stato^ 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  thank  the  S!:'nator  from  Nevada.  I 
may  ^ay  to  hmi  that  he  was  out  of  the  Chamber  when  I  pre- 
sented the  amendm'^nr.  and  I  purposely  discussed  the  jomt 
rcsoiution  as  a  whole  until  his  return,  without  bringmg  up 
lh>'  .iinendimnt. 

New.  ju.-t  one  word  with  reference  to  the  question  ra.sed. 
Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Utah.     Mr.  Pre-sidcnt,  I  wonder  whether 
the  Senator  will  answer  a  question  for  me.  which  has  arisen 
in  my  mind  since  hearing  what  the  Senator  from  Nevada  has 
just  .'-tated:' 

Mr.  G'LLETTE.  I  shall  bt;  very  glad  to  yield  io  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr,  TIIOMAS  of  Utah.  Would  not  the  effect  of  the 
amendnvnt  be  simply  thijs:  Assunung  two  persons,  one  a 
c.t.zen  of  the  United  States  and  the  other  not  a  cinzen  of 
the  United  Suites,  the  amendment  would  make  it  impoivsible 
for  the  noncitizen  of  the  United  States  to  u^e  hi.-  prcpirty 
bu'  It  would  make  it  p«-iS^'.ble  for  the  citizen  of  the  I  ni;ed 
S  ales  to  u.-e  the  propeity.     Would  not  that  be  its  effect'.' 

Mr.  GILLEITE.  Oi  cour.se.  the  Senator  is  speakm.i:  oi  the 
cui/ens  uf  a  bell  perent  nation  covered  by  this  propovsal. 

Mr  THOMAS  of  Utah.  The  securities  of  a  beilmerent  na- 
tion, bu:  not  nec-'s.-anly  tliose  of  the  cit:zen  of  a  beil'.gertut 
naiic  n. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  The  Senator  is  referring  to  the  owner- 
ship o!"  the  sfLunties. 

Mr.  TIIOMAS  of  Utah      Yes. 

M:  GILLETTE.  I  th:i:k  the  Senator  froi.i  Utah  is  direct. 
Mr.  THOMAS  of  Uta.i.  Mr.  PrtMdent.  I  am  wondermp:  if 
the  Senator  is  not  emphasizing  the  matter  of  a  citizen  in 
coirr-tdis'inclicn  to  a  noncuizeii  in  a  question  which  ^as  to 
do  primarily  with  the  ownership  of  property,  and  if.  for  in- 
stan^-e.  the  Senator  is  not  probably  doing  an  outiu^ht  injus- 
tice, so  far  as  the  ordinary  practices  of  our  law  are  concerned, 
to  a  person  who  is  penalized  m  connecticn  with  property 
which  he  has — a  person  who  live>  :n  the  United  States  legally 
but  who  IS  not  a  citizen  I  think  if  we  con^der  the  conse- 
quences of  an  amendment  of  this  kind  we  will  be  v^ry  careful, 
because  I  believe  that  all  p-Tsoni  in  the  United  States,  re- 
gardle.-s  cf  their  citizen  h. p.  who  own  property,  have  certain 
rights  betore  th«?  law  m  regard  to  that  prop^ty,  and  as  I 
read  the  language  of  ttie  amendment  ii  seems  to  me  the  em- 
phasis is  plactd  so  nuich  upon  citizenship  that  actually  it 
may  unjustly  deprive  a  person  of  property  in  cases  'n  which 
I  knew  tlie  S(  r.ator  6ov<  not  wish  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  thank  the 
Senator  from  Utah.  Thr  pom^  he  has  raised  is  not  only 
Interestinu  but  is  imjx^rtant.  This  amendment,  however, 
lefers  to  the  matter  of  dealing  in  .securities  of  a  belligerent 
riunn :  wartime.  Thf  re  is  a  prohibition  m  the  measure  as 
it  H  now  boforc  u.s  a«am.st  the  fl;  tation  I'nd  exchange  of 
.'i*fur;t:ei  i.s  u'd  after  ih  date  of  the  proclamation  To  do 
otherwj**-  w  nilrt  be  in  efTert  to  cnnflficaU-  th"  s^-f  urtfies  of 
owners.  Bu;  we  have  no  r-r^pon.ssbihiy  for  providinj;  a 
marlcM  f'/r  th-  h<  id«T^  of  rrrnr.v.f%  who  live  In  MJme  oth^r 
c  iir»ir>'  We  do  not  luf.e  to  kct-p  our  markeii  (/ix-n  for 
»ecurltu^  in  whirh  Ihry  may  havo  lnve»tcd  Ttie  purrK)M? 
of  th'  iimendrnt'iit  is  to  prev«'nt  a  b^UiRTent  nation — having 
m  m.nd  the  prohibi'i<'ii  a-.unsi  the  flotation  of  a  new  l.-.'<ue 
cl  .securities — to  call  m  an  outhianding  issue,  sub.-titui.''  the 
new  is>ue.  and  use  the  calui-in  securities  tor  th-'  purpo.se  of 
estabii.'-hinK  m  »his  country  a  basis  of  credit  Tliat  provi- 
sion IS  placed  In  the  omendm.ent  in  order  to  lecure  the 
American  citw-.en  from  conh^catuin  of  his  investment.    How- 


ever desirable  it  may  be.  I  beli-n-e  no  responsibility  exists  to 
ket-p  our  market.s  op.'U  for  the  exchange  nnd  sale  of  invest- 
ments v^hich  alien.>  havo  made. 

Mr.  President,  ju.^t  one  word,  in  closing,  with  reference  to 
the  question  raided  by  my  aisfingui>h"d  co!lea::ue  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mi.hiean  'Mr.  BkownI.  Tlicre  has  been,  and  still 
is,  great  misapprehension  with  reference  to  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  of  the  mea.sure.  As  it  came  from  the  cimi- 
mittee,  there  was  no  limitation  of  credit  to  foreign  nations. 
subdivision  or  acent  thereof,  excepting  the  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  limit  It  to  90  d;iys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  amendnient  has  expired. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     And  on  the  joint  resolution? 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     No;  net  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion.    The  Senator  has  20  minutes  on  the  joint  resolution. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     I  will  say  about  three  words  on  the  joint 
resolutie.n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Iowa  is 
recotiuized  on  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GILI.ETTE.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  amendment 
of  tl;e  Senator  from  Michigan  to  the  amendment  i)resented 
by  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Sen^'tor  from  Nevada, 
has  been  adopted,  the  joint  resolution  will  now  provide  for  an 
absolute  prohibition  of  credit  on  anything  to  belligerent  gov- 
ernments, subdivisions,  and  anents  thereof. 

It  provides  unlimited  credit  to  nationals  or  companies  or 
corporations  other  than  agents  of  a  forcicin  country  for 
everything  except  arm.s.  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
wai .  as  to  which  no  credit  can  b^'  extended. 

In  closm:;.  I  wuh  to  make  one  other  statement  by  way 
of  tribute  to  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

^h•.  KING.     Mr   President,  before  (he  Senator  does  that, 
may  I  mit  rniot  hiin'^ 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     Yes. 

Mr.  KING.     Does  the  Senator  mean  that  the  amendment 
he  has  offered,  or  the  joint  resolution   itself,   prohibits  an 
American    citizen    enotaged    in   a   legitimate    business    from 
extend. ng  credit  to  any  resident  of  a  neutral  country? 
Mr.  GILLETFE.     No.  indeed. 
Mr.  KING      I  so  understood  th"  Senator. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     I   am   ^-oriy  it    I   did  not   make  my.-elf 
clear. 

Mr.  KING.     Because  I  am  opposed  to  that. 
Mr.  GILLETTE.     If  I  aeam  may  refer   to  the  m.atter  to 
which  I  have  just  alluded:  I  believe  no  one  has  ever  ha.l  a 
more  ciifTieult  ta.-k  a.->si2ned  to  him  than  has  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     Here  was  a  maUer 
which   has  enr'ai.;ed  our  attention  for  mon'hs  and   months. 
and  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  am  afraid  it  will  come  back  to  Con- 
,   gress  for  further  atfention.    The  entire  cnur.'iy  has  been 
tremendou.^ly  int»  r^-'ed  in  it.    There  has  been  an  avnianche, 
a  bairaee,  of  opiriion  expressed  through  vaiious  agencies  by 
!   the  people  of  the  country.     Through  all  of  this  the  chairman 
i   of  the  Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Rela'ions   has  with  unfailing 
!   courtesy  and  consideration  given  attention  to  Senator"^  who, 
like  myself,  have  not  been  in  agreement  with  all  his  views. 
,   On   th.'  floor  and  in  the  committee  he   has  been,   without 
exception,   extremely  considerate,   and  I   felt  that    I   would 
not  do  just'ce  to  mvself  and  my  fellow  members  on  the  com- 
mit* ee  if  I  did  not  make  this  public  acknowledgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.stion  i.«=  on  agreelnj? 
to  the  amendment  cf  'he  Sena'or  from  Iowa  (Mr  GiirrrTtl 
to  the  am'-ndmen'  of  the  tommit'ce  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
mi*  ut^ 

Ttjc  amendment  'o  'he  amenrJment  wa-:  arreed  to, 
Mr  NYE     Mr   F*r"id.  nt,  I  M-nd  to  th'-  de^-k  three  amend- 
ment.s.  wh'ch.  I   .■,..-'.  k.  have  consid' red  en  blor      I  ahk  that 
th"  am<'n(i:ti'Ti'.s  b'   s'afed 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
ame'idmeri*-  will  \w  stated 

Tlic  Chiff  Cifsk  On  jja-je  15.  line  2L  after  the  word 
"or"  where  it  appears  the  first  time,  it  [^  proposed  to  insert 
the  following:   "to  carry  ducctly  or  indirectly";  on  page  18, 
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line  12,  after  the  word  "proclamation,"  is  is  proposed  to  in- 
sert "or  to  any  neutral  for  transshipment  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation";  on  page  19,  line 
4.  rfter  the  word  "area",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  colon  and 
the  following: 

Proridcd,  houevcr.  That  no  definition  of  combat  arras  f^hall  per- 
mit American  vcs.scls  to  engage  in  indirect  commerce  witli  any  state 
iiamt  d  m  liic  proclamation  is.-iucd  under  autliority  of  section  1  (,a) 
hx  iruii^^li;pment  at  or  tlirough  neutral  elates. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  since  these  three  amendments 
all  t:o  to  one  lone  point,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
may  be  considered  jointly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota?  Tlie  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  very  brief  in  stating 
my  reasons  for  wanting  to  see  this  amendment  adopted.  The 
present  neutrality  law  provides  for  that  contingency  which 
might  find  shipments  going  to  a  belligerent  nation  through 
neutral  ports.  The  pending  measure  before  the  Senate  does 
not  provide  for  such  a  contingency.  I  am  sure  it  should  be 
provided  for.  If  it  is  argued  that  there  cannot  be  a  successful 
enforcement  of  any  law  restraining  shipments  to  belligerents 
t  hi  ouch  neutral.3,  I  simply  point  to  the  report  of  the  Federal 
Munticns  Board  revealing  instances  wherein  the  Board  has 
considered  that  it  has  power  to  restrain  shipm.ents  intended 
for  belligerents  shipped  to  a  neutral  port  for  transshipment. 
The  whole  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  simply  to  provide 
ih:it  there  shall  be  no  shipment  to  a  belligerent  through  a 
neutral  port. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  I  am  not  .^ure  that  I  fully  under.^tand  the 
meaning  of  the  Senator,  although  I  have  no  doubt  his  state- 
mint  was  very  clear.  Am  I  correct  in  understanding  that 
the  Senator's  amendment  goes  so  far  as  to  prevent  any  nation 
that  has  obtained  American  commodities  which  have  passed 
through  a  combat  zone  disposing  of  them  legitimately  to 
.some  other  neutral  or  some  nonneutral  country?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  how  far  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
goes. 

Mr.  NYE.  My  wish  is  to  prevent  exports  to  belligerent 
nations  which  might  be  obtained  by  the  belligerent  dealing 
through  a  neutral  port.  The  law  today — the  Neutrality  Act 
cf  the  land — provides  the  President  with  power  to  put  a  stop 
to  exportations  when  he  finds  they  are  reaching  belligerents 
:  to  whom  cur  law  prohibits  shipment.  That  is  the  whole 
purpose. 

Mr.  KING.  Assume  that  wheat  or  any  other  commodity 
es.H'ntial  to  life  should  be  denounced  as  contraband,  and  that 
the  United  States  should  ship  to  Holland  something  which 
Germany  had  denotmced  as  contraband.  Would  that  mean 
that  if  we  shipped  it  to  Holland  the  purchaser  there  might 
not  ship  it  to  Germany,  even  in  a  legitimate  transaction? 

Mr.  NYE.  The  ixjwer  would  rest  with  our  Government  to 
prevent  future  shipments  of  that  kind  if  they  were  found  to 
'  be  going  to  a  belligerent  who,  under  our  law,  was  not  intended 
to  receive  that  help. 

Mr.  KING.  Would  the  power  extend  to  noncontraband 
commodities? 

Mr.  NYE.     It  would. 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  Mr.  President,  thi.s  matter,  of  course,  was 
K;\en  great  consideration  by  those  who  drafted  the  .^b.stltute. 
I  am  rather  .surprl.«ed  to  hear  that  the  dl.«!lingul."!hed  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  df.^ire»  to  grant  all  thi.s  di-scrcllon  U)  ftomc 
one  fxTw^m.  I  believe  he  thlnk<»  he  \%  granting  that  di*<rp- 
lio-n  to  the  Prejsidcnt,  h»  a  matter  of  fact,  he  U  granting  that 
d!^cretlon  to  Mr.  Grw-n,  In  the  Munlllon>-  Control  B^^ard.  In 
other  words,  Mr,  Oreen  tays  whether  or  not  a  hhipment  of 
wheat,  cotton,  or  anything  else  may  b^-  made  to  Norway,  If 
h(  has  some  proof  that  it  is  to  be  transshipped  to  Great 
Britain  or  Germany. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  does  not  the  amendment  rather 
d»  finitely  provide  that  the  power  shall  rest  with  the  Pres- 
ident, who  has  the  determination  of  what  shall  be  the  war 
zones? 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  If  we  say,  directly  or  Indirectly,  that 
the  President  shall  have  the  determination,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  someone  else  determines  the  matter.  In  the  case  of 
Spain,  as  has  been  shown  in  the  Record,  Mr.  Green  cut  off 
som.e  shipments  of  airplanes  to  France.  Other  shipments 
of  airplanes  he  did  not  cut  off.  on  the  theory  that  some  of 
them  were  going  to  Spain  and  others  were  not.  There  was 
no  trial  before  anylx)dy.  No  testimony  was  taken.  There 
was  quite  a  diplomatic  correspondence  on  the  subject  be- 
tween France  and  our  country.  That  was  a  very  small 
affair. 

The  proposal  now  is  to  allow  the  President  to  determine 
whether  or  not  a  shipment  of  cotton  or  wheat  shall  go  to 
Russia,  on  the  theory  that  it  might  reach  Germany.  The 
determination  that  it  shall  not  go  into  Rumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, or  any  of  those  countries  if  somebody  determines 
that  its  ultimate  destination  is  Germany,  would  be  made 
solely  by  the  President  cf  the  United  States.  It  is  too  much 
power  to  place  in  any  one  person's  hands.  If  the  President 
determines  that  a  certain  shipment  shall  not  take  place,  it 
is  unlawful,  and  anyone  who  violates  his  orders  may  be  put 
in  the  penitentiary. 

The  master  of  a  ship,  we  will  say,  ha5  a  cargo  going  to 
Russia  or  to  Yugoslavia.  Then  there  is  a  determination 
that  the  goods  he  has  on  board — perhaps  cotton,  wheat,  or 
foodstuffs — are  ultimately  destined  for  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  or  France.  If  the  goods  eventually  reach  such  a 
destination,  the  master  of  the  vessel  goes  to  the  pentitentiary. 
He  has  no  control  over  the  matter. 

Mr.  President,  if  those  who  do  not  want  our  Government 
to  meddle  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  are  sincere  about  it,  they 
will  not  vest  any  such  power  as  this  in  the  hands  of  any- 
body. We  know  who  the  belligerents  are,  and  we  say  that 
commodities  on  the  contraband  list  shall  not  be  shipped  to 
them.  Until  they  become  belligerents,  we  do  not  want  to 
mix  into  the  affairs  of  every  neutral  country  in  the  world. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  just  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah 
[Mr.  Thomas]  I  had  occasion  to  make  a  few  observations  in 
regard  to  refugees  coming  into  this  country  as  the  result  of 
an  inquiry  directed  to  me  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  McCarranL 

In  that  connection  I  wish  to  say  that  in  my  opinion  the 
United  States  Lines  are  not  responsible  for  having  permitted 
alien  refugees  to  occupy  berths  aboard  ships  flying  the 
American  flag,  instead  of  those  berths  being  occupied  by 
American  citizens.  I  say  very  pointedly  that  I  do  not  think 
the  executives  of  the  United  States  Lines  ought  to  be  cen- 
sured, for  the  reason  that  prior  thereto  the  United  States 
Lines  had  made  contracts  with  the  refugee  alien  passengers 
for  accommodations  aboard  the  respective  sliips  of  the  fleet 
of  the  United  States  Lines.  However.  I  do  say  that  in  my 
opinion  criticism  should  be  directed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment of  the  United  States,  because  I  contend,  as  my  personal 
opinion,  that  American  citizens  should  have  been  protected 
and  provided  for  prior  to  any  protection  being  given  to  aliens 
or  refugees  from  foreign  lands  who  are  coming  into  this 
country  to  escape  from  the  war  zone. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  un- 
American  activities,  which  is  concerned  with  the  limitation 
of  foreigners  coming  to  this  country,  which  subject  was 
brought  up  by  way  of  the  Thomas  amendment.  I  have  Just 
flipi^d  from  the  afternoon  Washington  Nf'ws  two  articles, 
(me  entitled  "O-mrn  on  the  Alert  To  Foil  Sabfjteurs,"  and 
the  oth'-r  rmtilled  "TonJt  of  Antl-D'my<Tatlc  Prr/paganda 
Flfxjd  UnlU'd  8iate«,"  I  a."k  unanimous  consent  that  these 
articles  be  printed  in  the  Record  In  connection  with  my 
rcmark-s. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wafchlngton  Dally  News  of  October  27,  1939] 

O-Men  on  the  Alert  To  Foil  Saeoteurs 

Tiie  campaign  agaln.<;t  possible  sabotage  and  alleged  uii-Amerlcaa 
activities  moved  forward  today  on  several  fronts. 


1  (J.'^O 
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I    activities  moved  forward  today  on  several  fronts. 
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A^  President  R  loetn-elt  df^nounced  conscious  and  uncoi-sclous 
Rup^'  I'.ei-s  rf  roniniu:u-m,  rM7.1-l£ni.  ar.i-l  fasf ism  as  "■diotii.c.  dar.- 
grr^  tn  democracy."  tl;'^**  di  \elopmi-r;t5  sti>od  orit: 

1  A-t^)rney  General  Murphy  n  vcadid  that  thf  Federal  Bureau  of 
Inv'i-stigation  hit=  liis'rutcrt  a  plan  of  prott-ctive  suptTvis.iU  over 
Important  indUijtnal  pKiiiUs  to  ^u.ad  ;i^;aiiist  sabotage. ' 

d;i:s  a-^ks  prosec  ition 

2  Chalrinf»n  Martin  Dies  iDcmocra'.  Texas)  of  the  Ht  use  rom- 
mi'tiv  lr.vf?'.lgatlr.g  U!i-Air-r;ci:n  activities  askid  Mr.  Murphy  to 
procee<l  apnlnst  tht'  Ann-rlcan  L«  apu^  for  Peace  and  Dtmccracy. 
whobc-  mfmbt.ri.hlp  Inrlud  .";  Ffdi-r.U  ofncij.ls.  for  'flagrant  viclation" 
of  the  K-deml  stature  recju;: .uj  registration  of  foreign  pniiC-pais 
ui*!i  the  S';.fe  D>  partni>'i-.t 

3.  Flf presentatlve  J  Mapttn  Kennedy  (Dcmx^rat,  New  York) 
pr.-p'Jued  'hit  Congress  "pu'.  Si.mi'  teeth  Ir*  law  to  care  fcr  th;  se 
fllttiy  Ci:m:nu:iii;T>.  '  ar.d  th.  m  'urn  war  vet-Tans'  rr2;an:'/at!0!is 
-loose,  with  the  best  wish-".,  cf  thiS  Ct.nKress,"  to  help  the  F.  B.  I. 
drue  "'these  Communist  rascal?  to  t  o%-er." 

MrRPHY    PR.'.ISFS    DTES 

4  M'-  Mtirphy  praised  'he  Die.";  committfe  for  Its  "excellent  wnrk 
In  'h<'  fduoationa!  fli  Id  "  bu'  said  the  Just  Ire  Depar-mr:it  would 
engage  In  no  "red  hunt.'^  t  br;i^h-band  nuds."  and  would  limit  Its 
In^estlgatlcn."  to  \ii,latlons  uf  F-.deral  laws,  not  "poli'ual  ideolo- 
gies." He  confirmed  repor'.s  that  F.  B  I  agen*s  are  cooperating  m 
an  lnve«t:paMoi^  of  nU'-grd  ar.n-Senttlc  artivuii  s  'h^r^^.  and  H 
invest iK.i'lii^  RCtlvlM"S  of  Fritz  Kuhn.  German-Am  rivan  Bund 
lean.  r.  Tls  r  •  is  e'ldenc,  h>'  addrd.  ihiit  seme  bur.d  members  are 
ent.'..t;ed  in  lUtgul  iranspfirtatlon  of  arn.s. 

5  Rcpre-^entatlve  Noah  M.^son  (R.'publlcan  lUlm.s)  declared 
all  G'vrt'.ment  employe-^  whu  are  n;embers  of  the  Arreucan  L«-aiJUP 
fi  r  IVbcl'  and  Democracy  shotild  either  resign  rr  be  fired  frrm  their 

pOb  t  S. 

ASKS   ACnON    AOAINST  LEAGTTE 

Representative  Dies,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Murphy,  .said  tfiat  broause 

of  the  President's  proclamation  of  a  "llmir-^d  national  emTce'.cy." 

th''  eiv  e  of   the  Ixatjue   fir  Peace  and   Dcmo<;racy   "clearly  requires 

•  attention   In   conn-.-ctioii    with    the   strengthening   of    our   national 

defense 

Repre.'^vntJitlve  Kennedy  said  Communis*s  were  spreading  their 
■■deMli>h  propaganda"  thmucbout  the  Nation  bt-cause  United  S'ates 
n:i*u-aliiyuio!.  laws  held  out  a  welcome  hand"  and  cotirts  ap- 
parently are   'reluctant  to  deport  them." 

He  ur^efl  the  H.iHe  to  "ch-'ck  up  .m"  J  B  Matthews,  chiof  Inves- 
tipa'or  for  the  Die<i  c<.mmiTtee,  wh.i  formerly  was  a  Communist 
"f.lKw  travlt-r '■  The  IIiu.se,  Rcprt  st  ntative  Kennedy  said,  sh.uld 
lock  11. to  Mr  Mii'lhews  pas-,  leord  and  "his  briizen  attempt  now 
to  chaac  down  his  farmer  ci  nirades  " 

(From  the  Wa.shin~ton  Daily  News  cf  October  27,  1939; 

TONS  or  ANTIDEMOCRATir  PRnp\GANPA   ELOOD  UNITED  STATES 

Approximate! V  900  nnMrtemocratic  croups  are  bombardini'  Amer- 
ica n.'^  28  iXHi  OOO  ol  them  with  liternture  every  week  Eftuard  C. 
Li:.df.nnn  d-clared  ve«.terd  ly  at  the  United  States  Chambi  r  of  Com- 
merv  "  m  a  Ucture  rpon^ored  by  the  Ccunctl  of  Social  A  ;« ricies 

T.".f  fnr'irc  ha«  b^en  oi  inpilec!  bv  fhc  Institute  of  Propaganda 
An.ilysi'     )'.  w.'nch  Mr    Liiuieman  Is  head 

Tlie  F'RP.SlDIN'a  OFFTC'EU  The  qw«:tlon  i.s  on  atjrerlnR 
to  'h'  amfiidiiirnr  (  (I,  n  d  by  the  S<'nator  frcni  North  Dakota 
IM'  NvE  to  the  c'(.mrniftee  anicndinent  in  the  nature  of  a 
fiub-iitirc 

The  articndniptit  to  the  artiendiiunt  was  re jrcted. 

M: .  NYF:  Mr.  Prr.'.idt'nt.  I  had  a  second  atnendnienl  \(.hich 
I  h.ul  iniendrd  lo  c.ill  up.  but  I  am  most  happy  to  obsei'vo 
that  this  afterntjon  the  senior  Senator  from  It;wa  (M..  Gil- 
lette accompii^hrd,  by  reason  cf  his  aniendmint,  the  piir- 
p<.i,>t'  which  was  mine. 

I  now  a!^k  to  call  up  for  consideration  my  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  sub'^titiite  for  the  joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute Will  bo  stated. 

Mi'.  McNARY.    Mr   President 

Th-^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  North 
Dak>!ta  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon? 

Mr.  NYE.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Do  I  correctly  understand  from  the  able 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  that  this  amendment  i^s  in  the 
natuif  of  a  substitute  for  the  measure  as  reported  by  the 
ccmmittee? 

Mr.  NYE     It  is. 

Mr.  McNARY.    I  .<:ii£rcest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPTICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sc-nators 
answertd  to  their  names i 


Caraway 

C.  p.Tiri.er 

t  h.iVe/ 

C  ark   Iilp.ho 

C;.i:k.  Mo. 

C"::r8'.:y 

Diii.ahcr 

Davis 

Doiiphcy 

D'jwney 

El  lender 

Fraz.er 

C".'  orge 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

OvifTey 

G'lrney 

Hale 


Hrirr,^c:a 

Hi'eh 

H'ivilea 

H-rrlng 

Hill 

Hoi  man 

Holt 

H'Jfehcs 

Jc'^n•-on  Calif. 

Johnson.  Colo. 

King 

La  FoUette 

Lee 

Lodge 

LuciiS 

Limdeen 

McCarrun 

McKcUar 

McNary 

Maloney 


Mead 

M-.:ier 

Ml  11  ton 

Mi.rray 

N-e:y 

Norils 

Ny- 

O  Ma honey 

Overton 

Pepper 

Ptttman 

Riricllffe 

Rerd 

Revnolds 

Rus-'ell 

^ehwartz 

Scluvellenbarh 

Sheppard 

Ship-'ead 

Slattery 


October  27 

Bmathcrs 

Sr;:lth 

Siewart 

Tart 

Thomas.  Ok!a. 

Thoma.'^.  Utah 

Tobey 

Townsend 

Tniman 

Tydin'-s 

■Vmicienberg 

Van  Nuys 

Winner 

W.ii-h 

Wlieeler 

White 

Wiley 


Adam* 

Bankhcad 

Borah 

Burke 

A:->lr.  ws 

Barbour 

Brld'ies 

Byrd 

A'w-t  m 

Bark.ey 

Brown 

Byrnes 

BaUey 

Bubo 

Buluw 

Capper 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  'Mr.  Luc.\s  in  the  chairK 
Ninety-three  Senators  have  ansv.ered  to  their  names.  A 
quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  t!ie  SenaUjr 
from  North  Dak^.ta  iMr.  Nye!  to  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  first.  I  should  like  to  perfect  my 
proposed  .substitute  at  pace  5.  in  line  15.  alter  the  semicolon, 
starting  ^.'iih  the  word  "and"  and  extending  down  to  and 
including  the  word  "v'e.=:s€l".  in  line  19,  by  striking  out  that 
language  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  'words  "or  <i>  to 
any  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  30  degrees  north 
latitude."  That  modification  is  made  in  order  to  niake  the 
propo.sed  substitute  accord  with  the  form  in  which  tho  pond- 
ing propCvsal  now  is.  and  includes  the  slight  alteration 
striking  out  the  word  "South"  before  the  words  "Atlantic 
Ocean",  which  was  made  en  request  of  th.e  Senator  from 
Texa^   [Mr.  Ccnnally]    this  morning. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes.  Tl-ie  word  "South",  before  the  word 
"Atlantic",  was  stricken  out.  I  understand  the  Senator  Is 
mcxiifying  his  own  amendment? 

Mr.  NTE.  Perhaps  I  may  more  clearly  state  it.  I  should 
like  to  modify  my  amendment  to  the  extent  that  the  pending 
resolution  has  been  modified  in  this  particular  instance. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Ol"  course,  there  is  no  objectiun  to  the 
Senator  doing  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  sta>e  to  the 
Senator  that  he  has  a  right  to  modify  his  own  amendment. 

Mr.  N'YE.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
as  modified  may  be  cons  dcr^'d  as  having  be^n  road. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  cbj  'Clion.  it  Is  so 
oid(  red. 

Mr.  Nye'.s  modified  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  commiltte  amendment.  Is  a.s  followsi 

On  pfip-.  15.  ^tartinc  with  line  1.  to  ht  ko  lu'  all  of  that  pace  and 
all  foil  'Wit. '.^  pat'e■^  (i,v:i  i-j  .  i.d  including  line  10  on  page  HJ  and 
ln.M.rt  the  Ii..ll;j'rving.' 

■PHOCLAMATION    OE    A    fn-ATX    OF    WAR    nETV^  EI  .N    FOilE'C.N    ST\Tr..S 

"Sfctton  1  fa)  Tliat  uhenevr  th  •  Pre<;;dent.  or  the  Cont,'ress  by 
C'  neurrent  resdjutlrn  shall  flr.il  that  there  exists  a  ^t.'.te  cf  war 
be'ueen  foreiizn  state-^.  the  F'reMdent  shall  l.'-.sue  a  prcrlamaticn 
naming  the  states  Involved;  and  he  shall,  fn m  time  i:  time,  by 
proclamation,  name  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become 
invil'.ed  m  the  war, 

"ibi  Whenever  the  state  rf  war  which  shall  hav"  cf>used  the 
Pre«»ident  to  Issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this 
.«ec:ien  shall  hiive  ceased  to  ey.:-:  with  re.^port  to  any  state  named 
Iri  5uch  prcclan'.ation.  he  shall  revoke  such  prcclam-ation  with 
respect  to  such  state 

"EXPORT  OF  .ARMS,   AMMUNITION.  .\ND   IMPLEMENTS   OF   WAR 

"Sec.  2  (a)  Whenever  the  Pre;,ident  shall  have  ;?;U"d  a  prccla- 
marion  under  the  authority  cf  section  I  lal.  It  shall  thereaiter  be 
unlawful  to  export  or  atffinp*  to  export  or  c.iuse  to  be  ixpjrtcd 
arms,  ainmtr.atlcn.  cr  implcm.ents  ct  war  from  anv  place  m  the 
United  Siate.-i  to  any  belligerent  s-ate-  nam^-d  m  ^uch  proclamation. 
cr  to  any  neutral  state  lor  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  u.-^e  of.  any 
stich  belligerent  st..te. 

1         '(b)   The  Pre'-ldcnt   shall,   from   time   to   time,   by   proclamat ion. 
extend   such   cmbaico   upon  the   export   cf   arms,   ammunition,   cr 

I    implements  of  war  to  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  tx^onie 
ine.iiv,  d  m  such  w:.r 

"Sf.c  3  la)  When'^ver  the  President  sh.dl  ha"'e  l=.-ufd  a  pr-'-ln- 
matirn  under  the  authority  of  sectmn  I    (a».  It  shall  thereafter  be 

1    unlawful   IT   any   Am?r!cnn   ves.sel    to  cv.rry   any   p  i.-^seigers   or   to 

I    caxry.  direct'y  or  indirectly,  any  articles  cr  materials  to  any  state 

I    named  In  such  proclamation. 

1        '(h)    Whoever  shall  violrite  any  of  the  pro'.islr^n.s  rf  mb-ectlon  fa) 

'   of  this  section  or  of  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
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conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  mere  than  f  "^.e  noo  cr  Imprisoned 
for  net  more  than  5  ycius.  or  both  Hhould  iiie  vi.;l.ition  be  by  a 
corporation.  (  ig.ii.ization.  or  ass.ciatinn,  each  cn.cer  or  director 
thereof  partic.p.tung  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  tlie  penalty 
herein  jire  cribt  d 

"(CI  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  hsurd  a  proclamation 
under  the  authiTity  of  section  1  lai  it  bliall  thereafur  be  unlawful 
to  ix^jt  rt  or  transi)urt.  or  attenini  lo  export  (,r  transport,  or  cause 
to  be  exported  or  trunsperted,  from  the  United  States,  directly  or 
Indirectly,  to  any  state  named  iii  .--ucli  pniolamation.  any  articles 
or  materials  until  all  rit;l;l.  t.tle,  and  intere.st  tlierem  thall  have 
b'-eii  iransterred  to  some  foreign  government,  agency,  iiiht.iution, 
i.-.-a  latii  n.  partner.'^lnp.  coiiioiation.  (;r  national.  The  .'■hij.p'.-r  of 
sue!:  a''ticles  or  materials  .>han  be  rPC|Uired  to  file  with  th'^  ci.'llector 
of  th  ■  port  from  or  through  which  they  are  to  be  exported  a  decla- 
ration under  oath  that  there  exis's  m  no  clti/on  "of  the  United 
States  any  rich:,  title,  or  mterrst  m  .such  articles  cr  materials,  and 
to  comply  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  .shall  be  prf)inulgated 
from  time  to  tim.e  Any  such  declaration  so  filed  shall  be  a  con- 
clusive estopjiel  agam.st  any  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  of  riglit,  title,  or  interest,  in  such  articles  cr  materials.  No 
Jass  incurred  by  any  such  citizen  In  cr-nncction  with  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  rl^lit.  title,  and  interest  in  any  such  articles  or  mate- 
rials .'hall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  bv  the 
Government  nf  the  United  States. 

"(di  Insurance  written  by  underwriters  on  articles  or  materials 
Included  in  shipments  which  are  subject  to  restrictions  under  the 
provi.Mons  ot  this  Joint  re.solution.  and  on  vessels  carrving  such 
shipments  shall  not  be  deemed  an  American  interest  therein,  and 
no  m.-^urance  policy  issued  on  such  articles  or  materials,  or  vessels, 
and  no  loss  incurred  thereunder  or  by  the  owners  of  such  vessels, 
thall  be  nTatie  the  basis,  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

"(ei  Whenever  any  proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
eection  1  la)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state,  the 
jvrovisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
levi  cation 

"ill  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  by  American  ves.sels  on  or  over  lakes,  rivers, 
und  inland  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States,  or  to  trans- 
portation by  aircraft  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United 
States;  and  the  provisions  of  sub-'-ectlon  (c)  of  this  section  f.hall 
not  apply  (1)  to  such  transportation  of  any  articles  or  materials 
other  th.m  articles  listed  in  a  proclamation  is.^ued  under  the  au- 
thority cf  section  12  (1).  or  (2)  to  any  other  transportation  on  or 
over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States  of  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials (-thcr  than  nrticles  listed  In  a  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  12  (i). 

"(II)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  fc^  of  this  section 
ehall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  (other  than 
aircraft)  of  mail,  passengirs,  or  any  articles  or  miatenals  (except 
articles  or  materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  Issued  under  the  au- 
thority of  .'■ection  12  (i)  (l!  )  to  any  port  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere .south  of  30  degrees  north  latitude,  cr  (2)  to  any  port  In  the 
VVe^-tern  Hemisphere  north  of  35  degrees  north  latitude  and  west 
of  6b  dck'rees  wp.st  lont^ltude.  or  (3)  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or 
Indian  Ocean.'!,  including  the  China  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  the 
Tit'-man  Sea  ai-d  the  Arabian  Sea.  or  (4i  to  any  port  on  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  Huuth  of  30  degrees  north  latitude  The  exceptions 
contained  in  th:s  siibnection  ^hall  not  apply  to  any  nuch  port 
wh.ch  If  Iruluded  witnin  n  combat  area  a-s  defined  In  bectlon  3 
V.  h  f  .^i  applies  to  t^uch  ve»«el.s 

"(h)  The  provuions  of  HUbsectlon  (a)  of  thin  section  Bhall  not 
apply  to  tran.sp(;rtution  by  aircraft  of  mall,  pa."./«ngci»,  or  any 
articles  or  materials  (ex.^ept  articles  or  materials  lifted  In  a  procla- 
mation Issued  under  the  authority  of  hection  12  d)  (1)  to  any 
port  in  the  We'-tcrn  Hemisphere,  cr  (2i  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific 
or  Indian  Oceans,  including  the  Clnna  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
the  Aiabian  Sea;  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
ti(  11  shall  not  a;.ply  to  such  transportation  of  mall,  per."cnal  elTects 
cf  any  individual  on  any  such  airciaft.  and  necessary  stipplies  fcr 
uny  such  aircraft.  The  exceptions  contained  In  this  subsection 
(fhall  not  apply  to  any  such  port  which  is  included  within  a  combat 
aiea  as  dutined  in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

■■(11  Every  American  vessel  to  which  the  provl.  ions  of  subjections 
(r)  and  (hi  apply  shall,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  hie  with  the  collector  of  customs 
vt  the  port  of  departure,  or  if  there  Is  no  such  collector  at  such 
port,  then  with  the  nearest  collector  of  custom.s.  an  export  decla- 
ration (1)  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  articles  and  ma- 
terials carried  as  careo  by  such  vessel,  and  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  consignees  of  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and 
(2 1  stating  the  ports  at  which  such  articles  and  materials  arc  to 
be  uiiloaded  and  the  ports  of  call  of  such  vessel.  All  tran^porta- 
ticn  referred  to  in  subsections  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  this  section 
shall  be  subject  to  such  restrictions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe;  but  no  lo.ss  incurred  in  connection  with 
any  traiv^jjortation  excepted  under  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(gi  and  (hi  of  tills  section  shall  be  made  tlie  basis  of  any  claim 
ptit  forward  by  the  Governnient  of  the  United  Slates. 

"(J)  Whenever  all  proclamations  issued  under  the  a'jthority  of 
section  1(a)  shall  have  been  revoked,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(f),  (g>,   (h).  and  (i)   shall  expire. 

"EXPORT     CONTROL     BOARD 

"Srr  4  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mation  under  the  authority  of  section  1    (a),  he  shall  thereupon 


establish  an  Export  Control  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  in  this 
.'^ection  as  the  Board^l,  to  be  comptised  of  a  chairman  to  b« 
appointed  by  the  President,  the  Secretaries  of  State.  Commerce,  and 
Interior,  two  Mem.bers  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate,  not  more  than  one  of  whom  sliall  belong  to 
the  same  political  party,  and  two  Mem.bers  of  the  House  of  Reprc- 
fentaiives  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  ol  the  Hou.se  of  Repre- 
sentative^, not  m(,re  'ihan  one  of  whom  shall  belong  to  the  same 
pclitical  party.  A  vaeancy  in  the  membership  of  tlie  Board  shall 
not  affect  the  power  of  the  remaining  members  to  execute  the 
functions  of  the  Board,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  us 
the  original  appointment. 

"(b)  In  order  to  prevent  the  growth  and  stibsequent  collapse  cf 
a  short-lived  war  boom  with  its  attendant  dangers  to  our  peace, 
prosperity,  and  cost  of  living,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to 
limit  the  annual  exportation  of  commoduies  from  the  United 
Stati  s  to  each  state  named  in  any  such  proclamaticjn  to  the  average 
annual  exports  to  each  such  state  from  the  United  States  during 
any  4  consecutive  years  of  the  12-year  period  immediately  preceding 
the  date  such  proclaniatlon  is  issued. 

"(C)  The  Board  shall  compute  for  each  such  state  as  soon  as 
practicable  the  average  annual  exports  of  commodities  from  the 
United  States  to  each  such  state  for  each  of  the  following  major 
categories:  Crude  materials,  crude  foodstuffs,  manufactured  food- 
stuffs, semimanufactures,  and  finished  manufactures.  The  compu- 
tation so  made  with  respect  to  each  such  major  category  for  any 
such  state  shall  thereafter  be  the  annual  quota  for  such  category 
for  such  state. 

"(d)  Upon  the  establishment  of  an  annual  quota  for  each  major 
category  for  each  such  state,  the  Board  shall,  upon  the  request  of 
the  duly  authorized  and  empowered  purchasing  agent  for  such  state. 
Issue  licenses  to  such  agent  for  the  exportation  of  commodities 
to  such  state.  No  licenses  shall  be  issued  to  any  such  agent  during 
any  1  year  for  the  exportation  of  commodities  within  each  major 
category  in  excess  of  the  annual  quota  established  for  such  category 
for  such  state:  Provided,  That  If  the  President  shall  find  that  the 
civilian  population  of  any  such  state  is  in  extreme  need  as  a  result 
of  the  war  to  wlijch  the  President's  proclamation  relates,  he  may 
Increase  the  annual  quotas  for  such  state  so  long  as  suclr  need 
exists,  but  such  increase  shall  not  exceed  10  percent  of  such  annual 
quotas. 

"(e)  Whenever  a  stored  surplus  of  commodities  within  any  such 
major  category  exists  In  the  United  States  and  such  surplus  is  not 
necessary  for  the  welfare  or  defense  of  the  United  States,  licenses 
for  the  exportation  of  such  commodities  shall  be  limited  to  such 
6tored  surplus  so  long  as  such  surplus  exists. 

"(f)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  tabulate  and  examine 
the  character  of  exports  to  neutral  states,  and  if  the  Board  finds 
(1)  that  commodities  in  any  major  category  are  being  Imported 
from  the  United  States  by  any  such  neutral  state  in  abnormal 
quantities,  (2)  that  such  Imports  are  not  in  lieu  of  imports  previ- 
ously secured  from  belligerent  states,  and  (3)  that  such  imports  are 
not  for  their  own  needs  but  are  being  transshipped  to  belligerents, 
the  Board  shall  announce  such  finding  and  thereafter  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  apply  to  such  neutral  state  with  respect 
to  such  major  category  In  the  same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent 
as  it  applies  to  such  belligerents. 

"(Ri  Tlip  Board  .'hall  have  power  to  employ  and  fix  the  rompen- 
sation  of  such  officers,  experts,  and  employees  as  it  deems  neceseary 
for  the  performance  of  lt«  dutlc«.  but  the  compent-atlon  so  fixed 
fhall  not  exceed  the  compen.'.atlon  fixed  under  the  Classification 
Act  of  1923.  as  amended,  for  comparable  duties  The  Board  Is 
authorised  to  utili/e  the  services,  Information,  facilities,  and  per- 
ttonnel  of  the  departments  and  agencies  In  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government.  The  members  of  the  Board  t'.hall  serve  without 
additional  compensation  but  bhall  be  reimbursed  lor  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  them  In  the 
cxerci.se  of  the  functions  vested  In  the  Board.  The  Board  is  au- 
thorized to  make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  necegs.ary 
to  carry  out  its  functions  under  this  section. 

"(hi  During  any  period  in  which  the  provisions  of  this  section 
are  in  effect,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  or  trans- 
port, cr  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  exported  or 
transported,  from  the  United  States  to  any  such  state  during  any 
calendar  year,  and  such  commodities  in  excess  of  the  quota  so 
established;  and  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export  or 
transport,  or  attempt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  exported 
or  transported,  from  the  United  States  to  any  such  state,  any  such 
commodities  without  first  having  obtained  a  license  therefor. 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  apply  only  during  a 
period  in  which  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1  (a)  is  in  effect;  and  shall  cease  to  apply  to  any  state  named 
in  any  such  proclamation  when  such  proclamation  has  been  revoked 
with  respect  to  such  state. 

"combat  areas 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  WTienevcr  the  President  shall  have  Isstied  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  shall,  by  proclama- 
tion, define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful, 
except  under  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed,  for 
any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  American  vc^sscl  to  proceed 
Into  or  through  any  such  combat  area:  Proiided.  That  no  defini- 
tion of  combat  areas  shall  perm.it  American  vessels  to  engage  la 
Indirect  commerce  with  belligerents  by  transshipments  at  or 
through   neutral   ports. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation 
under  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  shall  require  American  vessels 
to  carry  clear  distlaguishing  marks,  both  by  day  and  by  night. 
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and  the  ships  of  any  state  whl.h  diipMratcs  stirh  marks  or  u.=i»\s 
thf  Amerir;in  fla.;  un  its  vessels  sha;i  ho  barred  from  the  ports 
of  the  Unittd  States  until  such  time  a,^  the  President  !>  sati.'-flrd 
that  such  duplicated  ni;irk-s  or  mlt-u>c  of  the  flag  have  ctased  or 
be' n  rem.  ved  from  eve:y  shlj)  of  such  state 

"(C)  In  ciii.e  cf  the  violation  of  any  of  the  pr'^vlsinn-  of  th'>> 
WH-ttcn  bv  any  Ameri'-ai.  vessel,  nr  any  nwrrr  or  ofTu-f^r  thereof  or 
bv  Htiv  shi(  per  siu  h  vr-sel  ov.  ner.  i  fflcer  or  Bh.pper  .=huil  be 
f.n'*d  net  m^re  than  ^,Vm>00  r-r  impruonfd  for  n^t  mere  than 
5  years,  or  both  Should  the  -h:pper  or  the  ■^wncr  of  siKh  vc-^s-^l 
b**  n  eorpomtlon  or?ani7,ation.  or  aR<=or!a'lcn,  each  offl'^er  or 
dlrfHtor  p.irtiripaf tni'  In  the  violation  shall  be  held  liable  to  the 
penalty  hereinabove  pre.~.<'ribed  In  case  of  the  violatirn  of  th.;.^ 
se-  tu.n  by  any  cltl:u'n  travehn?  a.s  a  pa-.'ene;er.  ^^ui  h  pa^.-^en't'T 
n'.:iy  be  Rn^d  not  more  than  110  000  or  Impn.soned  for  not  more 
than   2   vears.  or  both 

•■(di  Thi-  President  rr.BV  from  t!m»  to  time  modify  or  extend  any 
proclam.at'on  issued  under  th**  authority  of  tins  set  tli  n  and  when 
the  conditions  which  shall  have  caused  him  to  l.-sue  any  such 
pri^'l.imaM  n  sh.ail  h.i', e  cca^^ed  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  -^uch  prcx'- 
l.ii;;at:on  ai.d  the  prov.yicns  of  this  sectlr  n  shall  therctipon  rea  e 
to  apply,  except  as  to  otTenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

"AMERICAN    RZD   CSOSS 

■■Sec  6  The  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
tran.six>rtation  by  vessels,  undf^r  charter  or  other  direction  and 
control  of  the  Ami-rUan  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  sale  conduct 
jrr  ■!i.'rd  bv  't  a.  .-  !;.i::-.cd  m  anv  proclamanon  Kaied  under  the 
authority  of  s<  ction  I  (ni,  of  otiicers  and  American  Red  Cro-.s 
personnel  medical  personnel,  m.edical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing. 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering. 

"TfLWEL    ON    Vr.SSri.S    OF    BEI  I.IGERENT    STATES 

"Src  7  la)  WhenrviT  the  Pre>idrnt  shall  have  i.s-sucd  a  prcclamia- 
tlcn  under  the  authority  of  secru  n  1  (a)  It  shall  th'^reafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  cit^-en  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  anv 
ve;.s.el  of  any  state  najiifd  in  sue  h  proclamation,  except  m  accord- 
an^f  With  such  ruict.  and  rikrulations  as  m.ay  be  prescnbfd 

"(bi  Wr.eiiever  any  i)iocLimaticn  Isi-ucd  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  wltli  respect  to  any  i,tatp  the 
provisions  of  this  Sfctlun  shall  thereupon  crA  ,e  to  apply  wnh  re- 
spect to  such  btat«,',  except  a^  to  ofleusLi;  cominU;.cd  pilor  to  such 
revocation. 

"ARMING   OF   AMFRICAN    MEHCHANT    VESSELS   PnOHTBITFD 

"Sec  8  Whenever  th-'  President  shall  have  issufd  a  proclamation 
Tinder  the  RUthority  of  section  1  (a>  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful iin'tl  such  proclamation  Is  revoked,  for  anv  American  vessel. 
enpa^ed  In  comnicrce  with  any  foreign  state,  to  be  armed,  except 
U'l'h  sm.ill  arm.-  and  ammunition  thcr.f>ir.  which  tht>  President 
may  dren^  neres-a'v  and  -h  ill  publicly  de-ignate  for  the  prestrva- 
tlon  of  di.-ciplme  aboard  .my  such  vessel. 

"FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

'•Src  9  I  a)  Whein^vcr  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mnrion  under  the  authorry  of  section  1  (a).  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  lur  any  prrs.  n  within  the  Uiutcd  States,  or  for  the  United 
fcta'es  or  an  l!v-tru:;icnt.''.*.v  of  the  United  States,  to  purchase, 
sell.  Import,  exchartte,  or  accept  as  security,  or  accept  a.s  payment 
for  anv  coeds  or  services,  bond.s.  securities,  currency,  or  other 
obllffatlons  of  the  pnveinment  of  anv  state  named  m  such  procla- 
matkn.  or  C'f  anv  politicil  subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  cf  any 
person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  governmont  of  any  such  state, 
unless  such  bond,  securitv.  debt,  or  ether  cb!in:ation  was  ls.sued 
and  oustaiidmg  in  tlie  United  States  before  the  date  of  such  procla- 
mation, or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such 
povernmer. r  pohtital  subdlvis  on.  or  person  Any  at^'ccment,  cor- 
triict.  or  o'her  conimitmcnt  to  produce,  make,  sell,  or  drlivcr  goods. 
cr  to  perf.irm  anv  •vTvice,  unci  r  which  the  full  face  value  of  the 
contract,  atrr^emtnt,  or  oth-T  commitment  Is  not  paid  in  cash,  or 
lor  the  paymer,t  c  f  w  !r.ch  equivaler.t  cn.=  h  Is  n-'t  placed  In  escrow. 
at  the  time  such  atrreemei.t,  cor.tract,  or  oth.er  comm.itment  is 
entered  Into,  shall  be  deemed  to  be  credit  wlh.n  the  moanir;fT  of 
this  section  The  face  value  of  any  ccniinpent  or  open-end  agree- 
ment, ccntract,  or  other  commitm.ent  shall  be  cor.,D:dcred  to  be 
the  '%'fl!ue  of  maximum  performance  thereunder  In  this  section 
c.'.sh  shall  Include  o:.ly  oblications  or  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States  or  certirv  d  checks  drawn  upon  bai;ks  within  the  Jxirlsdiction 
cf  the  United  Stares,  or  cf  anv  State  The  provisions  ef  th.s  sub- 
fCi  tion  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  bv  anv  person  within  the  United 
States  to  anv  person  in  a  state  r.amfd  in  anv  such  p'Oolam:Ulon 
of  anv  articles  or  ma'crlals  li-ted  m  a  procLimation  issued  uiider 
the  au'h-rity  ef  se<-ticn  14  (li:  P-oindcd.  That  anv  per-oii  excent 
banks,  the  United  States,  or  In.strum.entalities  of  the  United  States, 
may  a.  quire  currency  of  if\y  -u'h  state,  and  any  bank  other  than 
a  ba:-.k  owned  bv  the  Uiiited  Stales  may  ucrwrc  such  cvirrencv  up 
to  10  percent  of  Its  capital  ai.d  surplus.  Notlung  In  thi-,  .section 
shall  prevent  any  baiik  f'om  Invesf.ng  such  curreixy  in  any  man- 
ner sc  lone  p.s  thr  sura  of  svi  h  in'^e'^.tm'^t^.t  and  sueh  currency  does 
not  exceed  10  percent  of  Its  capital  and  surplus 

"(b)  Ttie  prcvliloT'.s  cf  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  re- 
newal or  adjustment  of  such  indobtcdiiess  .is  n'e.y  have  hern 
outstandln-;  In  i.he  United  Slates  on  the  d.^te  cf  such  proclamation. 

"(c)  Whoever  :haU  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  th;s  section 
cr  of  anv  rcrtilatlcns  isstied  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
tiiereof.  be  fin-'d  not  n^re  than  toO.OOO  cr  ImprLsoned  for  not 
more  than  5  years,  of  bv^th.     Should  the  vlolatiou  be  by  a  corpora- 


tion, orsanl/atlon,  or  assnc-atlon.  each  ofTlcer  or  director  thereof 
participating  In  the  violation  '^hall  b"  liable  to  the  penalty  herein 
prescribed.  No  claim  acquired  throuch  any  loan  or  credit  ex- 
tended, or  throui^h  any  obhitation  purchased  or  acquired,  m  ',  lola- 
tlon  of  this  section  shall  be  enf;jrcfable  In  any  court  of  l.vw  or 
equity  within  the  Jurlstlictlon  of  the  United  S'atcs.  or  cf  any  Sta^e 
•id  I  Whenever  anv  proclamation  Lssued  under  the  authority 
of  section  1  ^ai  shall  have  been  revoked  with  re-pect  to  any 
state  the  provislon.s  of  this  section  sliall  tin  reuj-on  cease  to 
apply  With  respect  to  such  state,  except  iu-  to  offenses  committed 
prior  to  such   revocation 

"SOI  irTTATTON     ANTi    COLLECTTC  N     or     rV^:V 

"Sec  10  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  is-ued  a  pror- 
lamuL.on  under  the  authi  rity  of  section  1  lai.  it  shall  thi'reafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  pi  rson  within  the  United  States  to  solicit 
or  receive  any  ccntnbuton  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government 
of  anv  state  na.med  m  -uch  procIam.iti..)n  or  for  or  on  behalf  of 
any  agent    instrumentality,  or  suppi  rter  i^f  any  such  state. 

"ibi  Nothing  m  this  se'-tion  shall  l)c  construed  to  prohibit  the 
eclicitatloii  or  collection  of  fund,-*  to  be  used  for  medKul  aid  and 
a.s.'-istance.  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  sUfTerint;, 
when  .such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  is  made  r:i  behalf 
of  and  for  Use  by  anv  person  or  or^'aiuzation  which  is  not  acting 
fi  r  .  r  on  btnalf  or  in  aid  i;f  any  such  governuien';,  but  all  such 
solicitations  and  ccjllections  of  fund;)  shall  be  in  accordance  v  ith 
and  subject  to  such  rules  and  retulations  a:;  may  be  prescribed. 

"tci  Whenever  any  proclain.it u;n  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  I  a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  sta'e, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  it)  offences  comiiiilttd  prior  to  such 
revoc^tlcu, 

"AMERICAN    REPfBLICS 

"Str  11.  This  Joint  nsolutlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  American 
republic  engaged  in  war  against  a  non-Am- rican  state  or  states, 
provided  th.e  .American  republic  is  not  cooperating  wi'h  a  ikju- 
Anierican  state  or  states  in  such  war 

RFSTRICTIONS   ON    tTSE   OP   A.MFRICAN    PORTS 

"Sec  12  (a)  Whenever,  during  ar.y  war  in  which  the  United 
States  Is  neutral,  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  author- 
ized by  him,  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  vesocl,  donu■^tlc 
cr  foreign,  wheth  r  r(>quir;ng  clearance  or  not.  "is  about  to  carry 
otit  of  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  fuel,  men. 
arms,  ammuiatiun.  imnleinon's  of  war,  supplies,  dispatches,  fT  m- 
forma'ion  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named 
in  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (ai, 
but  the  evidence  is  not  deemed  sutTicieut  to  Justify  fortiddir.g  the 
departure  of  the  ve:;s"'!  as  pruvidetl  for  by  .section  1,  title  V.  chapter 
30.  of  the  act  approved  June  13,  1017  (40  Stat  217,  221,  U  S  C, 
1934  edition,  title  18,  see.  31),  and  If,  In  the  Presidents  Jud^'ment. 
such  action  will  serve  to  maintain  peace  bctwten  the  United 
States  and  forei_;n  stages,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of 
the  United  State.s  and  its  citizens,  or  to  prcmote  the  security  or 
neutrality  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  have  the  power  and  it  shall 
be  his  duty  to  reciaire  the  owner,  master,  or  person  In  command 
there<.f,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  frc  ni  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Ur.ited  States,  to  giv-  a  b'-nd  to  the  United  States,  with  sufS- 
clent  sureties,  in  stieli  amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned 
that  the  vessel  will  not  dclivtr  the  men,  or  any  fuel,  supplies, 
di^ratches,  infcTinaticn,  or  any  part  cf  the  cargo,  to  any  warship, 
U-nder.  or  supply  ship  of  a  s'ate  named  In  a  proclatn.ition  issued 
und^  r  the  authcirlty  of  sec'ion  1  (a). 

■(bj  Ii  the  Prtsident,  or  any  person  thereuT.to  authorl/'ed  by 
hlra.  shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign.  In  a  port  of 
the  United  States,  has  previ.u-^ly  depar'ed  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Juri.-dictioii  of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered 
men,  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches,  Infcrnuitinn.  or  nny  part  of  Its 
car::o  to  a  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a 
proclamation  Issued  under  the  autliority  of  section  1  (a),  he  may 
prohibit  the  departure  of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the 
war 

"Srr,  13.  ( -1 1  Whenever  the  Presiden'  shall  h-ive  lr---urd  a  procla- 
mation under  section  1  (a),  the  submarines  or  armed  mirchant 
vessels  of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation  shall  be  considered 
ships  of  war  and  shall  he  accorded  only  sui  !i  treatmtiit  in  the  ports 
and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  as  Is  accorded  to  sh;p3 
of  war, 

"lb)  No  disgtnscd  armed  vessel  wr.h  masked  or  concealed  gun.s 
or  weiipcns  of  any  sort  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  or  depart  froni 
the  Te.-ritorlal  waters  of  the  United  Statis.  and  the  ships  of  any 
state  which  employs  stich  di.-gtu.sed  armed  vessels  shall  be  barrd 
from  ports  of  the  United  States  until  such  time  a.s  the  President 
Is  satisticd  that  the  use  of  such  disguised  armed  vessels  has  been 
dlscoTitmued 

"NATIONAL     MUNITIONS    CO.NTROL     PO^P.O 

"Sec  14.  la)  There  is  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Board  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board  i  Tlie  Board 
shall  cons's*  of  the  Secretarv  of  State,  who  sh.Tll  be  Ciiairman 
and  execunve  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury, 
the  S.cret.uy  of  W;.r.  the  Seer- tarv  of  the  Na\y,  tlie  .Secretary  of 
Commerce,  two  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  th.e  St^nate.  and  two  Mimbers  rf  the  Hou.-e  of  Repre- 
sen-ativ-s  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  thi  Hou^e  (f  Reprc- 
scntaMves  A  congressional  vacancy  in  the  mcm.ber^hlp  cf  the 
Board  shall  be  filled  ui  the  same  manner  as  the  original  selection. 
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Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  si  ction,  or  bv  other  law, 
the  administration  of  tins  section  is  vested  m  the  Secretary  of 
State,  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  piomulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  with  ngard  to  the  enforcement  of  this  section  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  cut  its  prov.sions  Tlie  Board  shall 
be  convened  by  the  Chairman  and  sh.all  hold  at  lea::t  one  meeting 
a  year 

■.'lb)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  bu-me.ss  of  manufacturing, 
exp.^rtiin:,  or  Impcrtmi:  ar.y  arms,  ammur.itum,  or  imijleinents  of 
war  listed  in  a  pr..,c;.imation  issued  under  the  authority  of  sub- 
.M'Ction  (1)  of  thi-  M>et:on.  whether  as  an  exporter,  impoitcr,  manu- 
facturer, or  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State  his 
name,  or  busine-s  name,  principal  place  of  business,  and  places 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the  arms,  am.muni- 
tion.  and  implements  of  war  which  he  manuf.ictv.rcs,  imports,  cr 
exports. 

"(c)  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  sha'.l 
notify  the  Sec.-etary  of  State  cf  any  chanee  m  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  imphments  cf  war  which"  he  exp'Tts,  imports,  or  manti- 
factures;  and  upon  such  notification  the  Secretary  cf  State  shall 
Issue  to  sucii  person  an  amended  certificate  of  registration,  free  of 
charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  th.e  date"  of  expiration  cf 
the  original  certificate.  Everv'  person  r(  quired  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of  th.is  section  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $100, 
Upon  receipt  of  the  required  rcizi.-^tration  fee.  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  is.sue  a  nglstration  certificate  valid  for  5  years.  v."hich 
shall  be  renewable  /or  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the  pavment 
for  each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  SlOO, 

"id)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  export  from  the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  o;  implements  of  war  listed  m  a  proclamation  issuid 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  section,  or  to  impoit, 
or  attemjn  to  import,  to  tlie  United  States  from  any  other  state, 
any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  listed  in  any 
such  proclamation,  without  first  having  submitted  to  the  Board 
tlie  name  of  the  pint  baser  and  the  terms  of  sale  and  having 
obtained  a  license  ther<for. 

•'(CI  All  per-^cns  required  to  recisler  under  this  section  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  tlie  Secretary  cf  State,  or 
any  person  or  persons  designated  bv  him.  such  permanent  recoras 
of  manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  arnis, 
ammunition,  and  implement.s  of  war  as  the  Secretarv  of  State 
b^all  prescribe. 

/  "(f)  licenses  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  per- 
sons who  have  registered  as  herein  provided  for,  except  in  cases 
of  export  or  import  licenses  where  the  export  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war  w.uld  lx>  m  violation  of  lliis  j'nnt 
resolution  or  any  other  law  of  tlie  United  States,  or  cf  a  treaty 
to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party,  m  which  cast>E  such  licen.-es 
shall  not  be  i  sued. 

"(gi  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  Ur.ited  States  by  any  oflicer, 
executive  department  or  indepenclent  establishment'  of  the  Gov- 
ernment from  any  person  who  sh.;dl  have  failed  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution 

"ih)  The  Board  shall  make  a  r(  poi  t  to  Conctress  on  January  1 
and  July  1  of  each  year,  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as 
are  other  leports  transmitted  to  Coiu'ress  Such  rcpcTts  shall 
contain  sucli  information  and  data  collectetl  by  the  Board  as  may 
be  c  nsKirred  of  value  in  the  determination  of  questions  con"- 
nee'ed  wiih  the  control  of  ttade  In  arms,  nmmtinition,  and  im- 
plements of  war.  including  the  name  of  th.e  purchaser  and  tl'.e 
terms  of  sale  m.idc  under  such  license  The  Board  shall  Inelude  in 
such  reports  a  list  of  all  per.sons  required  to  register  under  tlie 
provisions  cf  this  Joint  resolution  ai-.d  full  information  concern- 
ing the  licenses  i.'^sued  hereunder,  including  the  i,ame  of  the 
purcliaser  and   the  terms  of  sale  mo'd'-  under  such   license, 

111  The  Pic-Kient  is  hereby  auth.Tized  to  proclaim  upon  rec- 
oir.io.ri.o,.- 1'  :.  of  the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles 
which  shall  be  con  icered  arms,  anununition,  and  implements  of 
war  for  the  jnnix>se.->  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"RECrLATIONS 

"Src,  15,  Tlie  President  may.  from  time  to  time,  promulgate 
Fuch  rules  and  reou'ations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be 
neces,sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  "this 
Joint  resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  this  Joint  resolution  through  such  oflicer  or 
officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct. 

"CE.NERAL    PENALTY    PROVISION 

"Sec  16  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  ret:ulation  is-ued  pursuant 
thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein  provided,  such  vio- 
lator or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  impris-jiied  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

"DEFINITIONS 

"Six    17    For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution— 

"oil  Tlie  term  'United  States',  when  u^ed  m  a  geographical  sense, 
lnch;dfs  the  .several  States  and  Territories.,  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  i  including  the  Philippine  Islands),  the  Canal 
Zone,  and   the  District  of  Colum.bia. 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  Includes  a  partnership  company,  associa- 
tion, or  public  or  private  corporation,  us  well  as  a  natural  person. 

"(C)  Tlie  t(Trn  '\esser  meaiis  e\ery  description  of  watercraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  bung  used  as  a  meaiia  of  transportation  on, 
under,  or  over  water. 


"Id  I    Tlie  term  'American   vessel'  means  anv  vessel   documented 
and   any    aircraft    registered    or   licensed,    under    the   laws    of    the 
United   St;itcs. 

"(ei  llie  term  'state'  shall  Include  nation,  government  and 
country.  .    n*  «^ 

"(f)   The  term  'citizen'  .shall  include  anv  individual  owing  alle- 
giance to   the    United   States,  a   partnership,   companv,   or   as-ocia- 
lion  compcsed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  citu'ens  cf  the  United  S'atos 
and  any  corporation  organized  and  existing  ur.der  the  laws  of  the 
ijiiited  States  as  uehned  in  subsection  (a)   of  this  section 

"(gi  The  terms  'bonds,'  •,-ccuritics.'  or  'other  obligations'  shall 
include  every  debt,  claim,  title,  ownership,  or  interest  and  every 
instrument  evidencinc  anv  of  them  ' 

"I  hi  '         " 

money 
tion    i 


The  term   'currency'   shall    inclrde   all  forms  of   the   lawful 


of 

I  a  ( 


"Sec  18, 


.ny  state  named  in  any  proclamation  i.-sucd  under  sec- 
and   bank  balances  carried   m   such  currency. 

"SirPARAEILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

If  any  of  the  prcvi.sions  of  this  joint  resolution,  or  the 
application  tnereof  to  any  penson  or  circumstance,  is  held  invalid 
the  remainder  of  the  Jomt  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such 
theieb'^"  ^°  °^^^^'^  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 

"appropriations 

"Stc  13  There  i.^  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from 
time  to  time,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  mav  be  neces.sarv  to  carrv  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution. 

"repeals 

"SEtr  20  Tlie  Joint  resolution  of  August  31,  1935,  as  amended 
and  the  jciiit  resolution  of  Januarv  8.  1937.  are  hereby  repealed^' 
but  cffen-ses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitures  or"  liabilities 
incurred  under  either  of  such  Joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  mav  be  prosecuted  and  pun- 
ished, and  suits  and  proceedings  for  violations  of  either  of  such 
Joint  rt.solutions  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant 
thereto  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted.  In  the  same  manner 
and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  Joint  resolutions  had  not  been 
repealed. 

"Sec  21  -This  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  Neutrality 
Act   cf    1 939 .' 

Mr,  NYE,  Mr,  Presi(ient,  I  shall  be  very  brief  and  desire 
to  stale  only  wherein  my  .'substitute  propo.'^al  differs  from  the 
Pittman  resolution  now  pending  before  the  Senate.  I  offer 
it  only  as  an  evidence  of  what  I  .should  like  to  see  contained 
in  the  neutrality  law  of  the  United  States.  Other  Senators 
share,  at  least  in  .some  particular,  a  like  interest. 

Section  1  lai  of  the  amendment  is  identical  with  the  Pitt- 
man  resolution,  except  that  the  language  referred  to  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Johnson]  in  the  amendment 
which  he  propo.sed  is  eliminated. 

Paragraph  »b)  of  section  1  is  identical  with  the  Pittman 
proposal. 

St ci ions  2(a)  and  (b)  are  identical  with  the  Pittman  pro- 
po.sal. 

Section  3  'a)  is  the  same  as  the  Pittman  proposal,  ex- 
cept there  is  added  a  ban  against  indirect  shipments  through 
neutrals  in  accordance  with  an  amendment  I  previously 
offered  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KING.     Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  NYE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  That  is  the  same  as  the  amendment  which 
was  offered  and  which  was  voted  down  a  few  moments  ago, 
is  it  not? 

Mr.  NYE.    The  Senator  is  correct  in  his  statement. 

Paragraph  (c)  of  section  3  is  the  same,  except  for  the 
ban  which  is  provided  therein  against  indirect  shipments  or 
transshipments,  which  provision  was  also  involved  in  a 
previous  amendment  offered  this  afternoon. 

Paragraphs  <d).  (e),  (f),  (g),  (h),  (i),  and  (j)  are  identi- 
cal with  the  Pittman  proposal. 

In  section  4,  involving  the  Export  Control  Board,  the  pro- 
posed substitute  incorporates  what  is  commonly  referred  to 
here  as  the  La  Follette  quota  base  or  system. 

Section  5,  paragraph  (a),  adds  a  ban  against  American 
ships  entering  danger  zones  to  carry  indirect  cargoes  to 
belligerents. 

Paragraph  (h)  is  new  and  Is  a  protection,  or  a  proposed 
protection,  of  American  ships  by  forbidding  foreign  states  to 
misuse  our  flag,  which  has  been  involved  in  other  amend- 
ments which  have  been  considered  by  the  Senate. 
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Parnprraphs  (c)  and  'd'  of  secticn  5  arc  the  same  except 
the  propo.'-ed  sub-titutp  provides  an  extension  of  th-:  penalty 
to  the  shippers  as  ucil  a.-  to  the  ve>.seli5. 

Section  6.  secticn  7,  and  section  8  are  identical  with  the 
Put  man  proposal. 

Secticn  9.  involving;  financial  transactions,  doej;.  in  fact, 
what  the  section  of  the  Pittman  resolution  appears  to  do.  In 
the  li?:ht  of  what  the  Senate  has  done  this  afternocn  in 
adopting  the  amendment  offtred  by  the  senior  Senator  frcin 
Icwa  I  Mr  GillktteI.  I  should  be  quite  happy  tu  include  in 
any  senou<  consuieration  of  the  proposed  substitute  the  lan- 
MUaye  which  the  Senate  adapted  by  rea.son  of  his  amendment. 
Section  10.  seriion  11.  and  section  12  are  Identical  with  the 
Pittman  picpo-al. 

S^x'tion  13  'a I  relates  to  the  entrance  of  armed  merchant- 
men and  submarines  in;o  American  ports,  a  question  which 
has  been  dealt  with  by  a  separate  amendment  already  ccn- 
^.:d-T:d  by  the  Senate. 

Paragraph  'bi  of  section  13  forbids  the  disguising  of  armed 
.■^hips  as  peaceful  merchantmen. 

&  ction  14,  involvinR  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board, 
is  the  same  as  that  propased  in  the  Pittman  re.sclution,  but 
add'^  the  pioposal  which  was  advanced  by  tlie  Senator  from 
Mir^-souri.  Mr.  Cl.^rk1  and  which  would  enlarge  the  Board  to 
the  extent  of  addinR  Memt)ers  from  the  Senate  and  Members 
from  the  House  of  FU-prescntatives  to  the  membtrship  of  the 
Board. 

Section  15  Is  precisely  that  "embodied  in  the  Pittman  reso- 
lution; and  the  .same  statement  may  be  made  as  to  section  16. 
The  only  chan^esi  in  si>ction  17  are  found  in  paragraph  <b», 
which  adds  public  ccrporations  to  the  definiticn  uhieh  the 
section  provides. 

In  parakjraphs  'b>  and  'h'  of  the  rame  section  there  is  a 
definition  of  financial  t^rms  which  I  believe  to  b-'  essentia!. 
The  remainder  of  the  propo-ed  substitute  is  identical  with 
-the  Pittman  prop&^al 

Mr.  Prt  '^:dt'nt-.  it  will  b^^  observed  that  in  the  main  the  wish 
repre'^enttd  by  this  propo.srd  .~ub>titute  is  for  \.\v  retention  of 
the  arms  embargo  aid  for  the  cover-all  of  other  commodities 
not  involved  und*r  th*-  (nibargo  by  the  so-called  La  FoWcv.q 
quota  plan. 

On  the  prepo^if  d  substitutf^  I  hav-^  no  desire  to  bi^  henrd 
funi.-.r  by  the  Seiiate,  but  I  should  likf""  to  br  accorded  the 
privilege  of  a  record  vote  upon  the  proposed  sub.<?itute. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  M. .  Piesident.  I  tried  to  follow  th.  Senator. 
and  I  think  I  hav  done  so.  H^  includes  in  section  1  (a>  the 
pro', ioi^n  in  the  form  m  which  it  \v;i>  oIT-rcd  by  the  Senator 
from  Coloradvt  i  Mr  Johnson  I.  wliich  amendment  was  re- 
jected bv  th*^  Senate.  That  question  is  raised  again  by  the 
proposed  substitu'^e. 

In  sect. on  2  <a>  he  al.^o  raises  again  the  question  of  indirect 
shipments  to  bellipcrents  through  neutrals.  That  question 
has  iuA  been  dpcidf^d  advcr.sely  to  the  contention  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakna  by  vote  of  the  Senate. 

In  section  3  he  includes  the  words  "directly  or  indirectly." 
which,  again,  in  effect,  ia  a  reque:st  for  reconsideration  of  an 
amendment  which  has  already  been  decided  adversely  by 
a  vote  of  the  Senate. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Nortii  Dakota  includes  in  section  4  of  his 
proposed  substitute  the  provision  with  regaTd  to  an  Export 
Control  Board.  That  provision  was  offered  and  defeated  in 
the  Senate. 

He  pr(iposes  in  his  combat-area  provision  to  have  enacted 
the  form  in  which  he  tr^ed  to  correct  the  committee  substi- 
tute. His  proposal  was  d-^feaied  by  the  Senate  in  connection 
vnth  that  amendment. 

His  financial-transactions  provision  I  have  not  followed 
thiough:  but  he  states  that  it  is  practically  satisfactory  as  it 
is  now.  with  the  acceptance  of  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  luwa  iMr.  Gillette). 

Hf  attempts  to  return  to  the  mandatory  provision  with  re- 
gard to  armed  merchantmen  which  was  offered  today  in  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr.  Clark]  and 
defeated. 

He  also  attempts  to  reenact  the  National  Munitions  Board 
control,  containing  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri LMr.  ClarkJ  which  was  deleated  today  by  the  Senate. 


However,  the  main  i?su?  brought  up  hrre  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  North  Dakota  picposc.-.  by  thi,>  .^ub-titutc  for  tla? 
pending  joint  re.;olution.  to  add  the  mandatoiy  enibaigj 
features  rf  the  rxisting  law  and  to  change  any  Qi^cretion  in 
the  President  with  regard  to  placing  the  act  in  force  and  effect 
through  proclaiiiatiun. 

I  a.sk  that  the  yub^titute  of  the  Senator  from  North  D^^kota 
be  rej'-ct'-d  as  to  the  whole  issues  involved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a  substiiuie.  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Nye]  to  the  amendment 
reported  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  NYE.     On  that  question  I  call  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea?  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk 
proceed  d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  'when  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a 
pair  W!'h  'he  sf^nior  S' nator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass  i.  who 
is  unable  to  b*'  present.  I  am  informed  that  if  he  were 
pnsent  he  would  vote  "nay."  I  transfer  my  pair  with  him  *o 
the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  IMr.  Bone),  and  will 
vote.     I  veto  "yea." 

The  roil  call  was  conclud'^'d. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wa.-h- 
ington  ;Mr.  Bone!  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
GL.^ss !  are  detained  becaiLse  of  illness. 

The  Senator  fiom  Arizona  !Mr.  AshtjrstI  is  detaim-d  by 
rea.son  of  illness  in  his  family. 

Tlie  Sonator  from  California  !  Mr.  Downey]  is  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Th'>  Stnator  frcm  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarranI  has  been  called 
to  cnc  of  the  Governnn  nt  departments.  I  am  advised  that 
if  present  and  voting  he  would  vote  "yf>a." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  22.  nays  67.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 22 


Bulow 

Prazltr 

Luiideen 

Vandenbcrg 

Capper 

Holriian 

McNary 

Wal.-h 

Ch:ivez 

Holt 

Nye 

Wheeler 

C'ark   Irlaha 

Jciirson. 

Calif. 

Over'an 

Wiley 

Clar'K,  .\M.. 

La  FVjllctte 

Rf  yi.ulds 

Doiiahi-y 

Lodtie 

Shipstead 

NAYS— 67 

Adan^s 

Dftvl? 

Klr.g 

S<hwpl!enbaeb 

Andrews 

E'lf-nder 

Lee 

fahf  pparci 

A\i.-*'.n 

George 

Lura-i 

Sla'.lery 

B«.  »  V 

Gerry 

MfKellar 

S.".iathtra 

Bai.klu-atI 

Gibson 

Mai'jney 

Smith 

Bar.    ur 

Gaictle 

M-^ad 

Stewart 

narriity 

Green 

Miller 

Tart 

B'.lbo 

Guffey 

Minton 

1  hoinas,  Okla. 

1    Bridges 

Giirney 

Murray 

Thomas.  Utah 

Brown 

Haie 

Ne.-ly 

Tobey 

Burke 

Harrlscn 

Ndrris 

T  '  wn.se  nd 

Bvrd 

Hatch 

O  Mahoney 

Truman 

B.rr.ea 

Hsvclen 

Pepper 

Tvdings 

Ca-H'^ay 

Hcmnjj 

I'Uti;i:in 

Vai.  Nuys 

Chnriiller 

Hill 

R.sccliRe 

Wiii;ner 

C<-)nr.a"y 

H  it;hc3 

Ru>.-e  1 

White 

,    Dai.uher 

1 

Jolin.son 

Colo. 
NOT 

St  hwai'.a 
VOTING— 7 

A>V.:r,,t 

Bo  rati 

d'a-s.-. 

Roed 

Boue 

Downey 

MtCarraa 

So  Mr.  Ny- 

e"s  amend 

ment 

.  in  the  nature 

of  a  substitute 

the  amendment  rejxirted  by  the  committee,  was  rejected. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  tho  amend- 
ment v.hii'h  I  --end  to  thr  dc'^k. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
am.endment. 

Tlie  Lecislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  fol- 
lowing new  section  at  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution: 

Stc.  — .  (a)  Except  in  case  of  attack  by  armed  forces,  actuil  rr 
immediately  thrtnter.cd.  iip-^n  the  United  Stai.es  or  Us  Tcnlioii.il 
pi^sse^pions.  or  by  any  nun-Amcican  nation  against  any  cotiiitry  In 
the  Western  Herni^plicre.  a  national  advisory  election  shall  be  l.cld 
in  the  several  State-  up^  n  the  que^ticn  cf  war  or  p<ai:e  prii^r  to  any 
decla.ntioi:  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

'b>  Ev.  ry  cit:/.;-.  o.f  the  United  States  qu.ilif^ed  to  vc'e  accord- 
ing to  tho  laws  of  the  State  cf  which  he  .t  she  i?  a  resuient  siia'.l 
be  entitled  to  vole  at  sui  h  election.  Such  election  shall  be  l.e'.d 
and  conC.uc'.ed  unoer  such  rules  and  rewu'.auon.s  as  niay  be  pre- 
scribed by  tiie  United  States  Refererdum  EletUeii  Boaid.  except 
that  .--Uih  election  shall  b'  by  ^ecret  v.if ttn  ballot  and  shall  be 
conduct- d  .1.-.  ne.irly  as  p.^ssible  in  acecrdance  with  the  laws  of  the 
several  States  for  tiie  conduct  of  their  respective  State  elections. 
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(c»  There  i?  hercbv  created  a  United  States  Referendum  Election 
Board  (hereinafter  rcferr- d  tu  in  this  section  as  the  Board)  to  be 
ccmposed  of  the  President  cf  the  Senate,  three  members  cf  tlie 
Fvenate  Committee  nn  Foreign  Rehitions  to  be  appointed  by  tlie 
President  of  the  Senate  and  cf  whom  not  more  tlian  two  shall  be 
members  of  the  same  pol.tical  partv.  three  m.embcrs  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs  of  the  House  of  R.pre.'^ematives  to  be 
app.unted  by  the  Speaker  cf  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of 
wh<an  not  more  tiuui  two  shall  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  Any  vacancy  in  the  membersJup  ol  tlie  Board  sh.ill  be  filled 
in  The  same  manner  as  m  the  ca.sc  of  an  original  appointment  The 
Pres:dent  of  the  Senate  shall  be  chairman  of  the  Board  ex  officio. 
but  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of  an  even  division  between 
the  members  The  members  of  the  Board  shall  serve  without  addi- 
tional Compensation,  but  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel,  subsistence, 
and  other  nece.ssary  expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  exercise  of 
the  functions  vested  in  the  Beard. 

(d)  The  national  advLsory  election  herein  provided  for  shall  be 
called  whenever  four  or  more  members  of  the  Board  shall  file  with 
tlie  Secretary  cf  State  of  the  Uniteil  States  a  written  demand  there- 
for The  c|uestion  to  be  submitted  at  the  election  shall  be.  "Under 
rxist-.ncr  C(,nditii.'ns  shall  the  United  States  co  to  war?"  The  Secre- 
tary of  State  shaU  by  proclamation  fix  the  dav  of  the  election,  winch 
shall  be  b.eld  not  le-s  than  15  days  from  the"  filing  with  him  of  the 
demand  for  the  election  as  herein  jsrovlded. 

le)  In  conducting  any  such  election,  tlie  Board  shall,  so  far  as 
practicable,  u.se  the  election  officials  and  the  polling  places  pro- 
vided for  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

(fi  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated,  out  cf  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  enable  the  Board  to  carry  out  its  functions 
and  duties,  and  the  Board  is  specifically  authorized  and  empowered 
to  make  arrangements  with  the  Governors  of  the  several  States,  or 
other  appropriate  State  officers,  or  with  towns,  cities,  villagi  s,  and 
counties  or  their  respective  cfflcers,  for  using  the  State  or  local 
election  officers,  employees,  and  equipment  in  tlie  conduct  of  the 
said  election,  and  the  Cists  and  expenses  for  holding  the  said  elec- 
tion shall  be  paid  for  at  the  same  rate  as  may  be  provided  by  the 
laws  of  t!ie  resiooctive  States. 

(g)  The  Board  sh.all  make  public  immediately  the  results  of  each 
national  afi\i.-ory  eirctien,  tceether  with  the  r.umber  i-f  votes  cast 
in  each  State  for  and  acamst  the  question  submitted  at  the  election. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  in  my  viev,-,  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  purely  advisory  referendum  on 
the  question  of  an  overseas  war. 

I  recognize,  of  course,  that  no  statutory  enactment  can 
impair  the  right  of  Congress  granted  in  the  Constitution  to 
declare  war  at  any  time  a  majority  of  both  Houses  shall  pass 
such  a  resolution.  However.  I  do  contend  that  Congress,  if 
a  majority  of  it  so  deques,  m.ay  provido  that  in  case  an  issue 
confronting  it  concerning  a  declaration  of  an  overseas  war, 
machinery  for  taking  a  vote  of  the  people  shall  be  set  up, 
and  that  if  it  is  the  will  of  the  Congress,  such  an  election 
shall  be  held. 

I  wi.'^h  to  make  it  clear  at  the  outset,  and  I  want  to  em- 
pha.size  the  point  that  the  amendment  does  not  provide  for 
an  advisory  referendum  to  be  held  in  case  there  is  an  attack 
or  a  threatened  attack  by  armed  forces  upon  the  United 
States,  upon  its  possessions,  or  upon  any  nation  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  The  proposition  is  nakedly  a  proposal  to 
grant  the  people  of  the  United  States  the  right,  by  refer- 
endum vote,  to  say  whether  or  not  in  their  opinion  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  should  make  a  declaration  of 
war  involving  an  expeditionary  force  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil,  across  the  sea. 

Against  the  basic  democratic  idea  that  the  people  should 
be  given  a  voice  in  the  supreme  issue  of  peace  or  war  abroad, 
attacks  have  been  provoked,  often  misinformed,  and  in  some 
instances  sheer  nonsense.  The  sincere  and  profound  desire 
of  the  people  to  have  a  voice  in  the  matter  of  life  and  death 
has  even  been  made  the  subject  of  dishonest  and  unfounded 
witticisms. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  the  right  of  the  people  to 
be  heard  effectively  on  the  question  of  waging  war  outside 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  not  in  defense  of  our  territorial  pos- 
se..«sions,  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily  to  the  citizens  of 
this  Nation  by  derision. 

The  amendment  is  based  on  faith  in  the  democratic 
process.  It  present.s  the  issue  of  permitting  the  voice  of  the 
people  to  be  heard  on  the  supreme  issue  of  life  or  death  for 
millions  of  its  citizens  in  an  overseas  war. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  amendment  is  so  drawn  that 
Congress  would  not  afford  the  voters  an  opportunity  to 
express  their  opinion  in  any  case  where  an  attack  was  actu- 


'  ally  made  or  immediately  threatened  against  this  country, 
its  territorial  possessions,  or  the  Western  Hemisphere.  In 
short,  the  right  to  an  advisory  vote  would  only  be  given  the 
people  upon  the  question  of  waging  an  offensive  war  overseas 
on  foreign  soil. 

It  is  my  view  that  this  proposal  is  in  keeping  with  the 
spirit  of  the  Constitution.  The  framers  of  that  immortal 
document  lodged  the  war-making  power  as  near  to  the  peo- 
ple as  the  conditions  under  which  they  lived  permitted. 
James  Madison  considered  their  final  decision  a  real  victory 
for  democracy.     He  said: 

In  no  part  of  the  Constitution  is  more  wisdom  to  be  found,  than 
in  the  clause  which  confides  the  question  of  war  or  peace  to  the 
legislature,  and  not  to  the  executive  department.  Beside  the  ob- 
jection to  such  a  mixture  of  heterogeneous  powers,  the  trust  and 
the  temptation  would  be  too  great  for  any  one  man.  •  •  • 
War  is  in  fact  the  true  nurse  of  executive  aggrandizement.  In 
war.  a  physical  force  is  to  be  created,  and  it  is  the  executive  will, 
which  is  to  direct  it.  In  war.  the  public  treasuries  are  to  be  un- 
locked;  and  it  is  the  executive  hand  which  is  to  dispense  them. 

Hence  it  has  grown  into  an  axiom  that  the  executive  Is  the 
department  of  power  most  distinguished  by  its  propensity  to  war; 
hence  it  is  the  practice  of  all  states,  in  proportion  as  they  are  free. 
to  disarm  this  propensity  of  its  influence. 

Mr.  President.  I  cannot  see  how  any  Senator  who  believes 
in  democracy,  who  believes  in  the  extension  of  popular  par- 
ticipation in  government,  can  fail  to  support  this  proposal 
for  a  national  advisory  war  referendum  prior  to  any  declara- 
tion of  an  overseas  war. 

We  have  the  means  at  hand  to  extend  and  make  more 
effective  popular  participation  in  the  policy-making  decisions 
of  our  Government  which  did  not  exist  at  the  time  the 
Constitution  was  drawn.  Today  rapid  transportation  and 
communication,  the  radio,  newspapers,  and  the  rising  tide 
of  hteracy  which  has  characterized  the  advance  of  education 
in  the  United  States,  have  provided  this  country  with  an 
economic  and  an  intelligent  and  a  democratic  environment 
which  makes  this  further  advance  toward  reposing  the  power 
in  the  hands  of  the  people  possible,  giving  them  a  right  to 
say  whether  or  not  their  sons  are  to  be  drafted  to  fight  on 
foreign  soil  in  an  overseas  war.  Of  course,  these  media  for 
reaching  the  whole  public  quickly  did  not  exist  in  1787. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  amendment  should  be  dignified  by  any 
debate,  let  me  say.  in  anticipation  of  those  who  may  criticize 
it.  that  under  the  present  conditions  one  can  no  longer  pre- 
vent the  American  people  from  being  fully  aware  of  each  and 
every  important  critical  decision  which  the  Congress  may 
make  in  the  direction  of  going  to  war.  Should  the  unhappy 
day  ever  come  again  in  this  legislative  Hall  when  we  shall  be 
debating  the  issue  of  peace  and  war,  every  citizen — every  man 
and  woman  in  the  United  States — will  know  all  the  argu- 
ments, pro  and  con.  which  are  being  uttered  in  this  Chamber. 

So,  Mr.  President,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  modern  life 
and  the  advance  of  science  have  drawn  the  supreme  sovereign 
power  of  the  people  closer  about  their  designated  representa- 
tives in  the  Congress,  and,  whether  we  like  it  or  not.  I  repeat. 
they  will  be  hearing  the  arguments;  they  will  each  and  every 
one  of  them  be  making  up  their  own  minds;  and  I  say  that 
upon  the  question  of  war,  which  is  the  most  important  of  all 
issues  which  can  confront  the  citizens,  or  can  confront  their 
representatives  in  Congress,  we  should  do  aU  in  our  power  to 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  be  heard. 

An  advisory  war  referendum  would  have  been  impossible 
at  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed.  Now  it  is  both 
possible  and  practicable.  The  machinery  and  necessary 
arrangements  for  it  would  be  set  up  ahead  of  time  if  the 
amendment  were  adopted.  The  advisory  referendum  itself 
could  be  held  in  much  less  time  than  it  takes  to  hold  our 
national  elections.  Our  national  safety  could  not  possibly 
be  jeopardized.  The  referendum  would  not  be  held  in  case 
of  attack  or  immediate  threat  of  attack.  We  are  amply  pre- 
pared and  we  have  a  geographical  situation  which  makes  us 
impregnable  to  attack.  Our  strategic  situation  is  such  that 
we  can,  without  any  danger  to  our  national  security,  extend 
our  democracy  to  give  our  people  some  say.  in  a  purely  advis- 
ory way,  on  whether  they  want  to  fight  and  die  on  foreign 
soil. 
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Piirthcrmor'^.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  there 
is  nothing  in  thr  pt-nding  prcpasal  which  would  cripple  any 
Chi'-f  Executive  in  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  puLcy  so  long 
a>  that  policy  is  nc^  to  be  implemented  in  the  end  by  involv- 
inu  th:s  Nation  in  an  ofltnsivc  war  overseas.  I  do  not  believe 
that  there  is  validity  in  the  preposition  that  there  are  elec- 
tive m.easures  .^hcrt  of  war,  but  if  there  are  those  on  the 
Senate  fioor  who  take  an  opposite  view,  this  proposal  for 
an  advi.sfiry  referendum  on  foreign  war  will  strengrthen  and 
buttress  that  position.  In  short,  this  joint  resolution  takes 
at  thf;i  w.)rd  the  spok-'-smen  for  the  administration's  foreign 
p<iluy  who  maintain  that  it  does  not  involve  any  danger  or 
ri5k  of  war.  If  nothing  is  being  done  or  urged  upon  Congress 
which  will  lead  to  our  involvement  in  foreign  war.  then  I  do 
not  see  how  it  can  be  logically  maintained  that  this  amend- 
ment would  cripple  the  administration's  foreign  policy  in  any 
way 

I"-  has  recently  been  suggested  that  Congress  should  re- 
main in  sessioii  to  prevent  measures  loading  to  war  from 
btnng  taken.  I  have  been  a  Member  of  this  augu.-t  body  for 
nearly  14  years,  and  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  mfmber- 
ship  of  hcfh  Hnu.'^e-^  of  Congres.s.  but  I  believn  history  proves 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  our  Government  cannot  pre- 
vent diplomatic  measures  from  being  taken  which  lead  to 
war.  Cc-igress  has  no  veto  power  in  practical  fact.  Con- 
press  has  only  the  power  to  write  'approved"  acro.ss  a  foreign 
policy  (  i  a  Chu't  Executive  when  that  policy  ha-s  finally  cul- 
minated m  a  d'jmand  by  the  Executive  that  Congress  vote  a 
dtciaration  of  war.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I  find  from  my 
brief  experience,  that  it  writes  it  with  cheers  mixed  wjth 
epithets  and  howls  of  derision  against  those  fev/  men  who 
may  cpn<^se  the  resolution  diclarmg  a  state  of  war. 

Mr  President,  this  is  li^t  alone  my  view.  Pomeroy.  one 
of  the  oiitstandins:  cor-mentators  on  the  American  Constitu- 
tion, wrote  a^  far  b.uk  a^  1868: 

Thf  Pre^tiient  rannot  rirriarp  war;  C<^*iere5'5  r.l^rsp  prc<;r*;<.r«;  this 
jirtrih\ro  But  the  Pre.'^:  lent  miiy.  without  itnv  pr.>s;bMty  of 
liiiKlr(iiirc  trrm  the  U'.^i>'i  ituri-.  ro  concUicl  the  formi','.!  interrour'ie. 
the  (ijpkuiatic  ne^'olialivjns  with  other  t;c vc r:\nitn' s,  as  to  fi  rcc  a 
war.  a.<  l;  compel  aiiothpr  nation  t<i  take  the  mitui'ive  ar.d  that 
s'l^p  ov.cc  rikfn  the  rhnHrn"o  cann''  Iv  refused  i  Pomcrey  J^hn 
N  .  An  Iiitrcductson  to  the  Con.'titutional  Law  d  the  United  S':itteti. 
3U  ed  .  NfW  YcTK.   l«7o.  pp    447-448) 

I  also  Wish  to  quote  from  Willoughby.  a  more  recent 
authority: 

It  l<  atso  to  be  noted  tt-.at  th.e  power  conis'ituticnn'.ly  vested  in 
the  Pipsident  with  reitard  to  ttie  control  ol  the  toreii'n  re'i'ions 
of  il^.e  United  States  niak»i?  11  possible  for  hini  to  brmu  at>oiu  a 
Ellnution  m  which,  as  a  practical  propositicn.  there  i-  httie  option 
Irfi  to  Coa(:res.-i  as  to  whciher  it  wi!l  or  w;'l  m  t  d'^'Mare  war  r 
recot'ri;',e  a  state  of  w»r  ns  exi.-stir::!  ( WiUou'.rhhv.  W  W  .  'n-ie 
Constlttitlonal  Law  of  the  United  States.  2d  ed.,  Ntw  York.  1929, 
III.  p    1558  ) 

It  may  be  chargfd  by  opponents  that  this  amendment 
violates  our  traditior.al  lorm  of  government  which  they  con- 
tend IS  purely  representative  in  character.  Tlie  same  argu- 
ment could  have  been  made  against  woman  suffrage  and 
the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  It  will  be 
noted  that  several  States  have  incoiTX)rated  the  referendum 
proposal  in  their  coRititutions  without  impairing  their  tra- 
ditional forms  of  government.  The  Democratic  Party  in 
convention  assembled,  in  1924,  without  a  single  voice  of 
oppi^siticn  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  advocated 
that— 

Our  Government  «hontd  s<^ctirf»  a  joint  aer^ement  with  all 
nat..  ns  fcr  world  di.^arniamer.t  aiid  also  for  a  referendum  en  war. 
excepr  m  C5i*e  <.if  ac'ual  or  threatened  attack.  Thote  who  furnish 
tl.e  bliHxl  ar.d  bear  tlu'  b'ardei:s  cf  war.  should,  wher.cver  p(  .s.-i':le. 
be  cei'.-iilted   bef.^re   this  su[ireme   sacrifice   te  required   of   them 

I  venture  the  assertion  that  there  is  not  a  single  Member 
cf  Cengress  today  vkho  has  received  a  mandate  from  the 
pecpio  to  act  in  his  capacity  as  a  representative  to  put  this 
Natiun  into  war  m  Europe,  Asia,  or  Africa.  I  further  ven- 
ture the  assertion  that  except  in  very  rare  instances  no 
MemlxT  of  Congress  will  ever  be  in  the  possession  of  a  man- 
date upon  that  question. 

It  would  only  be  in  case  it  could  be  said  that  an  election 
Involving  the  election  of  Representatives  and  Senators  had 


turned,  and  turned  almost  exclusively,  upon  a  pending  issue 
of  peace  or  war.  Only  then  could  it  be  said  that  Members 
cf  the  Congress  had  received  a  mandate  from  their  con- 
stituencies and  were  in  a  position  to  act  in  a  representative 
capacity  upon  that  supreme  issue. 

Mr.  President,  acknowledging  with  all  frankness  and  can- 
dor m»y  ab.solute  confidence  in  the  smceiuy  of  every  state- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  Senators  in  this  debate  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  not  vote  again  for  a  declaration  of  war 
involving  the  sending  of  American  troops  in  an  expeditionary 
force  overseas.  I  want  to  express  it  as  my  fear,  erowing  out 
of  the  experience  which  I  went  through  duviii'?  the  last  war, 
that  history  will  repeat  itself.  Instead,  if  that  unfortunate 
issue  IS  presented,  I  think  history  will  repeat  itself,  and  that 
rather  than  acting  m  a  representative  capacity,  Congress  will 
be  forced  to  approve  the  Executive  decision  and  to  make 
the  best  of  Executive  failure.  I  fear  in  the  future,  as  in  the 
past,  that  the  conere.ssional  function  will  be  to  vote  the 
declaration  demanded  and  to  follow  it  with  conscription  and 
the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the  war.  This  is  a  function 
but  it  is  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  to  characterize  it  as  a 
representat.ve  function. 

I  can  find  no  instance  in  our  whole  history  when  the  Con- 
gress has  refused  the  Executive  a  resolution  declaring  war 
when  It  has  been  asked  of  it:  and  I  am  apprehensive.  Mr. 
President,  that  no  such  precedent  will  ever  be  e.4abl:.-rhed. 

The  demand  to  stand  behind  the  Chief  Executive,  the 
pressure  of  party  loyalty  becomes  almost  insuperable  m  such 
a  situation.  Members  of  Concrcis  may  justify  iheir  conduct 
in  the  futin'e  as  they  have  in  the  past,  but  I  do  not  th.nk  it 
can  be  said  that  they  will  be  acting  in  a  representative 
capacity. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  on 
the  anif  ndnieri*  ha-  expired. 

Ml-   I-A  FOLLETTE.     Then  I  will  take  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  Pie..K;ent.  in  the.>"e  critical  hours  of  the  world's  hi.stury. 
I  think  our  concern  should  be  to  establish  a  closer  con: act 
between  the  people  and  their  Government  en  the  vital  nia^- 
ter  of  war  abroad.  I  hope  the  consideration  of  this  proposal 
Will  not  tu.-n  upon  the  question  of  the  representative  system 
but  will  m'^re  directly  turn  upon  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  basic  proposal. 

To  preserve  the  democratic  process  we  mu-^t  buttre'-s  it  and 
m.ake  it  morp  effective.  Nothing  so  discredits  it  as  empty 
formalism.  Let  us  net  overlook  the  part  tliat  the  pclit.cal 
disillusionment  following  the  last  World  War  played  in  undei"- 
minmg  faitii  in  democracy  in  some  other  nations.  In  the 
chaotic  economic  and  pr-litical  situation  prevailma  m  the 
world  today,  no  one  can  foresee  future  developments,  but  I 
unhesitatingly  assert  that  if  another  war  should  ci  me  to 
America  it  would  not  give  anyone  in  this  country  wiiat  he 
wants.  Modern  war  does  not  attain  its  announced  objectives. 
Should  we  become  involved  in  tliis  European  war.  in  my 
opinion  the  people  of  this  country  wcu'd  be  more  deeply 
shocked  and  disillusioned  by  its  result  than  they  were  after 
their  tragic  experience  in  the  'war  to  end  war"  and  'to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Another  war  would  bring 
catastrophe  at  home,  and  we  mieht  anticipate  in  the  United 
Stages  an  attack  upon  the  democratic  system  of  proportions 
never  before  experienced. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  would  give  the  voters  an 
opportunity  to  express  themselves  on  th<.>  question  of  war 
abroad.  If  they  should  vote  for  it.  they  would  have  to  accept 
the  responsibility  for  the  results,  and  thus  we  should  protect 
our  system  of  government  frem  an  effective,  even  though 
untrue,  charge  that  a  small  group  of  public  oflficials  in  the 
legislative  and  executive  branches  of  the  Goveinm':^^nt  miake 
the  decision  for  war  and  produce  the  chain  cf  m.iserics  which 
arc  certain  to  follow. 

Despite  the  misrepresentation  which  has  been  made  in  the 
presi'  and  elsewhere:  de.-pite  the  powerful  opposition  cf  a  por- 
tion cf  the  pre.s^:  and  despite  the  opposition  of  the  adminis- 
tration, every  pell  of  public  opinion  has  :,hown  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  to  be  in  favcr  of  the  basic  id.  a  in- 
volved in  this  amendment.    It  is  a  measure  to  make  dcmoc- 
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racy  real  on  the  supreme  issue  of  foreign  war,  while  at  the 
same  time  completely  protecting  the  Nation,  its  possessions, 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  amendment,  if  adopted,  would  not  curtail  the  constitu- 
tional power  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  No  legislative  enact- 
ment could  do  that.  It  would  not  jeopardize  the  national 
defen-e  of  this  Nation,  or  its  territorial  possessions,  or  of  this 
henusphere.  The  proposal  comes  down  to  a  single  and  simple 
is.sue;  Are  we  willing  to  give  the  people  whose  blood  will  be 
shed,  whose  homes  will  be  brrken.  whose  lives  will  be  ruined. 
who.se  way  of  life  and  government  may  be  permanently 
altered,  the  opportunity  to  advise  the  Congress  whether  they 
are  for  or  against  a  declaration  of  war  in  instances  not  in- 
volving the  defense  of  this  country,  our  po.ssessions,  or  this 
liemisphere? 

Mr.  President,  democracy  is  on  trial  in  this  critical  hour. 
I  appeal  to  all-  Senators  who  have  been  expressing  their  devo- 
tion to  democracy  and  to  the  objective  of  keeping  the  United 
Sta!e>  cut  of  war  to  join  in  supporting  this  amendment, 

^I''   P't'-^ident.  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Pre.-ident,  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the 
PUT  pose  and  intent  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  appeal  to 
ivt  ry  Senator.  I  think  his  great  desire  to  avoid  this  country 
becoming  involved  in  a  foreign  war  is  joined  in  by  every 
M(  inber  of  this  body.  However,  he  is  asking  us,  not  to  en- 
dorse his  views,  but  to  vote  for  an  amendment  which  he  has 
drafted.  I  think  it  will  readily  occur  to  Senators  that  they 
are  two  different  things. 

If  this  amendment  were  referred  to  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  or  the  Judiciary  Committee,  they  would  probably 
wo;k  on  it  for  2  weeks  before  having  it  in  the  form  they 
wanted  it. 

I  et  us  see  whether  or  not  it  is  in  such  form  that  Senators 
weuid  want  to  vote  either  in  the  affirmative  or  the  negative. 

In  the  first  place,  a  referendum  election  Is  to  be  held 
throughout  the  country.  When  is  the  election  to  be  held? 
It  IS  to  be  lield  when  four  Members  of  Congress  say  it  shall 
be  held.  Four  Members  of  Congress  may  call  an  election  in 
the  United  States  at  any  time.  However,  under  the  first 
EUbscction  they  may  not  call  it  if  there  is  a  threat  of  armed 
force  against  the  United  States  or  its  territorial  possessions, 
or  a  threat  of  armed  force  by  any  non -American  nation 
against  any  country  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  If  such 
thrt  at  exists,  they  may  not  call  the  election. 

When  do  they  call  the  election? 

The  national  advi.'^ory  c^lection  heroin  provided  for  shall  be  called 
whPMtvtr  four  or  more  members  of  the  Board  shall  file  with  the 
Secretary  cf  State  of  the  United  States  a  written  demand  therefor. 

Of  wliom  does  the  election  board  consist?  It  consists  of 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  three  Senators,  and  three  Rep- 
resentatives. Whenever  the  election  board  demands  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  he  call  an  election  throughout  the 
country  it  shall  be  done.  They  many  not  call  an  election  if 
there  is  a  threat  of  attack  on  the  United  States.  They  may 
not  call  an  election  if  there  is  a  threat  of  attack  against  one 
of  our  possessions.  They  may  not  call  an  election  if  there 
is  a  threat  of  some  foreign  government  against  any  country 
in  this  hemisphere.    In  what  cases  may  they  call  an  election? 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LEE.  Whose  judgment  is  to  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  a  threat  of  attack? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  judgment  of  four  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  LEE.  Might  not  their  judgm.ent  be  wrong,  as  was  the 
judgment  of  .^ome  Senators  in  predicting  a  few  months  ago 
that  there  would  be  no  war? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     It  might  be. 

ly't  us  go  further.  These  four  gentleman  may  call  a  great 
national  election.  How  is  that  election  to  be  conducted? 
This  is  the  way  it  is  to  be  conducted: 

Every  citizen  of  the  United  States  qualified  to  vote  according 
to  tlie  laws  of  the  State  of  v.hich  he  or  she  is  a  resident  shall  be 
entitled  to  vote  at  such  election. 

That  is  all  right. 


Such  election  shall  be  held  and  conducted  under  such  rules  and 
regulation-^  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  United  States  Referendum 
Election   Board — 

That  is,  the  board  of  seven  members,  four  of  whom  con- 
stitute a  majority,  are  to  determine  how  the  election  shall 
be  held.  How  many  Senators  are  willing  now  to  subscribe 
to  that  proposal?    Oh,  yes;  it  goes  a  little  further: 

except  that  such  election  shall  be  by  secret  written  ballot  and 
sliall  be  conducted  as  nearly  as  possible  In  accordance  with  the 
laws  of  the  several  States  for  the  conduct  of  their  respective  State 
elections. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  know  it  is  old-fashioned  to  ask  such 
a  question;  but  is  there  anything  in  the  Constitution  which 
provides  that  the  Congress  may  pass  such  a  law  as  that  now 
proposed? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  the  constitutional 
question  of  the  right  of  seven  Members  of  Congress  to  con- 
duct elections  in  the  various  States  of  the  Union  according 
to  such  rules  and  regulations  as  they  desire. 

The  board  may  call  an  election  any  time  four  Members  of 
Congress  get  together  and  say.  "We  ought  to  have  an  elec- 
tion." Conditions  may  be  as  peaceful  as  a  spring  day  in  the 
State  of  Wisconsin,  and  as  far  away  from  war;  but  there 
would  be  nothing  in  such  a  peaceful  time  to  prevent  the  four 
men  getting  together  and  saying.  "There  is  no  threat  of  at- 
tack on  the  United  States.  We  may  not  call  an  election  if 
there  is  a  threat  of  attack  on  the  United  States.  There  is  no 
threat  of  attack  against  any  of  our  possessions.  We  may 
not  call  an  election  if  there  is  such  a  threatened  attack. 
We  may  not  call  an  election  If  there  is  a  threat  of  attack 
on  South  America  or  Canada;  but  it  is  a  nice,  peaceful  day.  so 
let  us  call  an  election." 

What  would  they  submit  to  the  people  when  they  called 
the  election?     This  is  what  they  would  submit: 

The  question  to  be  submitted  at  the  election  shall  be,  Under 
existing  conditions  shall  the  United  States  go  to  war? 

Mind  you.  they  may  not  call  an  election  if  there  is  any 
threat  of  war  against  the  United  States  or  against  any  Ameri- 
can country.  There  must  be  no  threat  of  war  against  the 
United  States  by  a  foreign  country  or  against  South  America 
by  a  foreign  country. 

To  go  further: 

In  conducting  any  such  election  the  Board  shall,  so  far  as  prac- 
ticable, use  the  election  officials  and  the  polling  places  provided 
for  by  the  laws  of  the  several  States. 

I  have  read  enough,  Mr.  President.  The  aim  cf  the  Sena- 
tor is  worthy  of  consideration,  but  he  should  not  attempt  to 
carry  out  such  a  vital  proposal — and  even  such  high  ideals — 
by  attempting  in  a  hurried  maimer  to  develop  some  scheme 
such  as  the  proposed  amendment  and  asking  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  to  consider  it  at  this  hour,  when  we  are 
attempting  to  bring  to  a  conclusion  the  pending  legislation, 
and  when  we  all  desire  to  get  through  with  it  and  leave.  He 
should  not  attempt  to  introduce  a  provision  which  would 
require  the  consideration  of  a  committee  for  a  considerable 
length  of  time,  and  which  would  call  for  much  debate  on  the 
floor  of  this  body. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to 
a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  fully  with  what  the  Senator  has 
said  nbout  this  matter.  Suppose  that  this  amendment 
should  be  adopted  and  there  should  be  submitted  to  the 
people  the  formula  or  question  provided  by  the  amendment, 
which  is,  "Under  existing  conditions  shall  the  United  States 
go  to  war?"  Suppose  there  was  a  referendum  on  a  state- 
ment of  conditions  which  were  described  as  existing  and  the 
American  people  voted  on  that  question  based  upon  the 
existing  conditions  and  voted  one  way  or  the  other;  or 
suppose  they  voted  not  to  enter  a  war  under  the  existing 
conditions;  and  suppose  those  conditions  changed  within  3 
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w«ok5  after  th?  votp  taken  by  thf  Amrrican  pfcple;  v.-ould  it 
b'">  nc-cessary  to  hold  another  icft-rtndum  to  decidf  whether. 
iind'T  the  chanfi-d  conditions,  we  would  po  to  war,  or  wou^d 
the  Conpre?s  still  be  tru:.-tcd  und'T  th'->  Ccnstltuticn  to  de- 
ternune  whether  or  c^t  we  should  go  to  war?  How  many 
referendum?  wcuid  it  bn  necessary  to  take  in  the  ka'.ridorcopic 
situation  whicli  exi^^ts  in  every  war  of  any  maetnitude  before 
Congress  would  know  whether  the  American  people  had 
instructed  it  to  vote  tn  cedare  war  under  the  cond:tioiis 
that  existed  at  the  tim--  tlic  vofe  was  taken? 

Mr.  PITT:\!A:n.  Id)  no'  know  what  the  Senator  from 
Wisccnsm  hai.  :n  mmd.  but  certainly  tho  propo.-al  is  so 
indefinite  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  v-  unable  to  answer 
the  qu<^:-t;'^n.-.  of  the-  Ser.at:;-  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.   BYRNFS      Mr.    Presid-nt,   will   the   Senator   yield? 

Th"  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Dr.es  the  Senator  from  No- 
\ada  yield  to  t!;e  Senator  from  South  Carolina? 

Mr    PITTMAN      I  yield. 

Mr.  BYRNFS.  As^um.ir.g:  that  the  referendum  wre  held. 
and  theie  was  a  large  \otf.  say  in  10  of  the  States,  and  a 
majority  of  the  votes  ra^^t  in  th?  country  were  in  favor  of 
going  to  war,  but  two-thirds  of  the  States  voted  as.iinst  go'nj 
to  war  and  two-third."  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  were 
crpr.>ed  to  prin':  tn  wnr.  E\'^n  if,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wi.^C'-'nsin  has  said,  it  would  be  an  advisory  c'ecticn,  would 
tht^re  not  immediately  ari'-e  the  demand  that  Congress,  a.; 
th"  ag-nt  of  the  p^oplo.  .^h  nild  regard  the  vote  of  the  entire 
votinK  population  as  mandiifory  and  proceed  to  vo*e  to  ro  to 
war,  even  th:ni?h  two-thirds  of  the  Senate  were  opposed  to 
war':'  -D.f.s  th"  Smaior   li;ink  that  micht   happen' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Oh.  it  is  subject  to  that  con^.tructinn.  I 
do  not  sec  any  use  in  discussing  a  matter  of  this  kind  which 
indicates  clearly  that  It  involves  a  great  many  controversial 
quo4icns  be.>ides  the  idi  a  suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. I  do  nut  thuik  any  of  us  know  what  is  in  the  pro- 
pu-ul. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  S-nator  yieM  for 
a  qii'  .■^ti  'H  their'' 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Le*  me  read  from  the  amendment  first. 
This  IS  the  way  it  starts  out: 

Srr  —  (a)  E^f>j)t  in  cv.^e  of  attack  by  anriPd  f  rcfs,  ;^rtu;il  or 
Immecilately  threatrned,  up' n  the  United  States  or  ito  Territcrlal 
pcs&c<!:^ior.5>.  cr  by  ii'iv  ru  n-Auivricun  n.iticii  against  any  country  in 
the  Wrsttrn  Hemltphrre — 

Except  in  those  cases — 

a  national  advl?  :;%•  electK  n  shall  ho  hfld  !n  the  «evprnl  States  upon 
tl'.e  qiu'.stion  of  war  cr  pt\.co  prior  to  any  decl.iraiicin  of  war  by 
the  Congress. 

It  Stems  that  practically  every  chance  of  having  an  el  ction 
ha^.  btH^n  eliminated,  beciuse  if  tlicre  is  a  threat  of  war  again.>-.t 
our  country,  an  el^^ction  cannot  be  called;  if  there  i-;  a  threal 
ct  war  ciiiainst  any  countiy  on  the  Western  Hcm.-piicre  by  any 
fuiegn  cuuntry.  an  ele.moii  cannot  be  cai.ed.  When  one 
weuld  be  called.  I  do  not  know.  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texits. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  will  not  interrupt  the  Senator  now. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
vada yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washington? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  SCHWELLEN3ACH.  A.s.'^uming  such  a  situation  that 
pverv  M-nnber  of  Congress  except  four  m.embers  of  this  board 
believed  tiiat  there  was  an  actual  attack  upon  the  United 
States  by  armed  forces  but  the  majority  of  the  board  in- 
sisted that  there  was  no  attack,  and  they  did  not  agree  with 
all  the  other  Members  of  the  Congress,  the  board  then  could 
call  an  election  and  have  the  question  passed  upon  by  the 
people'  Would  it  not  give  four  members  of  the  board  com- 
plete and  absolute  power  to  determine  the  question  of  election 
and  also  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  there  was  an 
at'aek  or  a  threatened  attack  upon  the  United  States? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Oh.  y?s:  the  amtndm.cnt  would  give  abso- 
hite  power  to  four  Menibers  of  Congress.  If  every  other 
Member  of  Congress  except  those  four  Members  said,  "There 


is  no  use  going  to  that  expense,  there  is  no  threatened  danger 
at  all,"  the  four  Members  could  still  ciU  an  election;  or  if 
every  Member  of  the  Ccn-ie^s  except  the  four  Merr.bers  said, 
'There  is  an  immediate  threat  (if  war  agamsi  the  United 
Staies."  the  four  would  not  have  to  accept  their  judgmeMt; 
they  ccu'd  still  call  an  election  and  say  there  was  no  such 
a  threat. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  when  T  was  a 
young  Itllcw  entering  into  the  prac  ice  of  law  in  Missoun  I 
was  faniiliar.  as  were  others  of  us  who  he.d  the  experience  of 
occasionally  practicing  in  a  justice  court,  as  most  of  u*  had 
to  do  in  w  'iking  our  way  into  tlic  practice  of  the  law,  with 
the  term  'pettifogging."  I  must  .say.  that  in  all  n:y  lil''  I 
have  never  heard  more  suggf^stiuns  of  a  pettifogging  r.atuie  in 
so  short  a  ymv  tii.in  I  ha\c  heard  this  afternoon  upon  this 
am.endment.    The  succesticn  has  been  made 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mi    Pie,  ident:  just  a  moment,  pkase. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi-T-'ICER.  Does  the  Scna'or  from  Mis- 
souri yield  to  thr  Senator  from  N(\ada? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.     I  yneid. 

INIr.  PITTMAN.  Before  the  Senator  goes  any  further.  I 
want  to  a.^k  him  if  lie  includes  my  remarks  in  his  statement. 

Mr.  CLA.RK  of  Missouri.  I  think  some  of  the  remarks  of 
th'-  Senator  might  be  classed  in  Lhat  category,  but  I  will 
witl,idraw  tho  statem.ent. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No;  the  Senator  wnll  not  withdraw  it.  lie 
has  a  habit,  in  his  conceit  and  vanity  and  lack  tf  eihu's, 
ol  mciuigng  in  >uch  e.\pre^slcns.  I  want  to  have  the  pleuitu-e 
of  answering  him. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  call  the  Senator  to  order  for 
making  personal  remarks. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  will  take  my  seat,  but  I  suppose  the 
Senator  dors  not  think  th.at  he  is  peitifogging  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both  Senators  will  take  their 
scats. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  move  that  both 
Senators  be  perm.itted  to  proceed  m  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFITCER.  The  question  is  on  the  m.o- 
tion  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon.-in. 

The  m.oti;in  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr  President,  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  call  attention 
to  th  •  fact,  without  d' batinc  the  merits  of  tho  ame-,dmen*; 
pr-  :;.-ed  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  adequa'ely  that 
an  effort  has  been  n-ati  >  here  to  befog  the  is.-ue  bv  the  mo.st 
extreme  coneepMon  of  circumsianecs  which  could  pos-ibly 
arise,  nameiy,  the  sugirfstion  that  four  Members  of  th.e  Cnji- 
gress  alone,  setting  themselves  against  the  will  oi  aU  'h-« 
other  Members  of  the  Cjngre.^s,  could  call  a  special  election 
of  the  co'.;r:try  when  there  was  no  occasion  for  it.  Tliat  is 
set  up  as  against  the  requirem.ent  of  the  amendm.ent  that 
this  country  shall  not  be  plunged  into  war  except  in  ca.se 
of  an  attack  upon  the  United  States  or  upon  this  hem.isphere. 

Mr.  President,  the  real  suggestion  Is  not  that  thi.-,  is  any 
invasion  of  dem.ociacy  in  the  United  States  but  that  iL  rs 
too  much  of  an  invasion  of  the  processes  now  involved  in 
going  to  war  Without  giving  the  democracy  of  tins  country 
an  opporrumty  of  expressing  itself  upon  the  question  of  tho 
sacnfict  s  they  shall  make. 

Ml  Presiden'.  wh.nt  are  the  provisions  of  this  amend.ment? 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  said  a  moment  ago  this  board 
could  not  act  in  any  case  where  there  was  a  threat  of  war. 
The  amendment  says  no  such  tiring.  I  quote  from  the 
amendm.ent  1 

E^cppt  In  ca.«;p  of  attack  by  nrm^d  forces,  acturilly  or  Imme- 
diately thn-atened,  upon  th?  United  States  or  its  territorial  pos- 
sessions, or  bv  any  non-Amenc.in  nation  against  any  country  in 
the  Western  Henn-phere,  a  national  advisory  election  shall  be 
held  in  the  several  St.ite.-  upon  the  question  of  war  or  peace 
prior  to  any  declaration  of  war  by  the  Congress. 

That  provision  docs  not  invndc  the  constitutional  author- 
ity of  Congress  to  declare  war  if.  in  its  wi.-d^m.  it  wishes 
to  do  so;  but  this  advisory  vote  from  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  considering  the  sacrifices  which  shall  b?  made, 
the  blood  v.hich  shall  be  poured  out.  the  treasure  wluch 
shall  bo  thrown  away,  simply  affords  the  poor  privilege  to 
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the  average  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  express  his  opin- 
ion in  a  way  which  will  not  be  subject  to  the  question  of 
who  took  the  poll,  of  any  question  of  bias  as  to  the  poll 
takers  or  the  method  by  which  it  was  taken.  It  simply 
affords  an  opportunity  to  the  electorate  of  the  United  States 
to  advi.se  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  who,  after  all. 
are  only  their  servants  and  not  their  masters,  as  to  their 
wi.^hes.  as  to  whether  this  country  should  be  plunged  into 
a  w  >r  vchen  they  arc  not  in  danger  of  being  immediately 
attack'>d 

Mr.  GILLETTE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  CL.ARK  of  Mi.-souri.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  I  wish  to  interrogate  the  Senator  as  one 
uiie  likes  the  substitute  proposal.  Does  tlie  Senator  think 
that  under  the  existing  conditions  there  could  be  an  in- 
telliiiienr  expression  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the  voting 
public  upon  the  question  "Shall  the  United  States  go  to  war?" 
wiihout  .•-i>«'cifying  where  or  with  what  country? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  I  do  think  so 
in  generiil  terms,  although  personally  I  should  be  glad  to 
support  an  amendment  to  this  amendment  as  to  the  formula. 
I  am  not  completely  satisfied  with  the  formula;  but  as  to 
the  prir.ciple  of  the  amendment  I  am  entirely  satisfied,  and 
am  in  entire  support  of  it.  I  certainly  do  not  think  the  ques- 
tion IS  one  as  to  which  it  can  be  assumed  that  the  majority 
of  the  eommi-ssion  are  just  going  out  for  a  pastime  on  .some 
sum.mer  afternoon,  when  no  national  crisis  confronts  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  order  an  election  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  the  formula 
should  be  set  up  in  such  a  way  as  most  accurately  to  record 
the  ad\iscry  opinion  of  the  American  people. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  by  any  means  ccnnnced  that  the 
formula  set  up  for  the  submission  of  the  question  is  perfect. 
I  do  believe,  however,  that  the  principle  of  this  amendment 
would  be  '.astly  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr   HATCH.     Mr.  Pres.di  nt.'will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Th.-^  Senator  from  Missouri  knows  that  the 
Senator  Iro'n  New  Mexico  has  had  quite  an  interest  m  this 
subjet  t. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  very  famaliar  with  that 
fact. 

Mr.  HATCH.  And  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
conducted  hearing-  on  an  amendn.ent  proposed  by  the  Scna- 
ter  {!•' m  W!.^con-:n  iMr.  L.\  Follette'.  the  Senator  from 
Missnuri.  and  .-i  veral  o'iiers.  The  Scn.it or  also  knows  lhat 
I  disagree  rn  the  war  referendum,  and  do  not  believe  it  is  a 
question  which  should  be  submitted. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
Senator "s  op  nun.  and  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that  he  differs 
with  icme  t,f  u.i  en  that  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  thought  winch  has  been  coming  to  my 
mind,  thougli,  wlule  this  discussion  has  been  going  on  is  this: 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  proposed  am.t  ndment  to  the  Con- 
stitution is  now  ready  for  action  by  the  Senate,  the  committee 
ha\-ing  reported  it  to  the  Senate,  and  that  there  will  be  am.ple 
cpportunity  to  discuss  this  very  important  question,  in  which 
so  many  smcere  persons  in  the  United  States  are  interested  on 
both  sides,  and  that  there  is  more  likelihood  of  m^akmg  a  mis- 
take m  draftsmanship,  if  nothing  else,  in  proceeding  in  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  we  are  nov.-  proceeding,  would  it 
not  be  better  to  withdraw  the  amendm.ent  at  this  t'me  and 
di.-cuss  the  whole  subject  when  we  come  back  here  and  can 
argue  the  question  of  a  direct  constitutional  amendment? 
For.  in  effect,  that  is  what  this  amounts  to. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.^curi.  Mr.  President,  normally  I  should 
agree  with  wh.at  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says,  except 
for  the  fact  that  for  years  a  great  many  of  us  have  been 
struggling  to  fbtain  consideration  for  that  coiistitutional 
amendment,  and  we  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  consideration 
for  It  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  in  just  a 
moment.     We  are  now  considering  a  measure  with  regard  to 


a  definite  situation.  I  regret  to  say.  because  I  do  not  believe 
neutrality  laws  should  be  considered  with  regard  to  definite 
situations;  but  the  Congress  today  is  considering  a  neutrality 
law  with  regard  to  a  definite  situation,  and  this  is  an  amend- 
ment clearly  w^thin  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  Therefore, 
to  my  m.ind,  we  should  not  deal  with  this  subject  at  all  with- 
out dealing  with  the  possibihty  of  the  American  people  being 
plimged  into  war  without  having  the  opportunity  to  express 
at  least  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  gladly  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Tlie  Senator  said  he  had  been  unable  to 
obtain  any  consideration  of  the  matter  by  Congress.  I  am 
not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, the  Senator  from  Idaho  IMr.  Borah],  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  IMr.  Miller]  spent  some  3  or  4  weeks  of  the 
last  session  of  the  present  Congress  in  taking  testimony  as  a 
subcommittee  of  the  Judiciary  Committee;  and  while  we 
made  a  report  adver.se  to  the  Senator's  position,  we  made  a 
report  to  the  full  committee.  The  full  committee  acted  on 
the  report  and  voted  by  9  to  5  against  the  joint  resolution; 
but  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  other 
Senators  might  have  their  day  in  court  they  brought  the 
joint  re.'^olution  to  the  floor  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
where  it  pends  on  the  Calendar  at  this  time,  subject  to  being 
called  up.     That  is  what  we  did. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  should  like  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  understand  that  I  certainly  am  not  criticiz- 
ing the  procedure  in  the  Judiciary  Committee;  but.  never- 
theless, there  has  been  a  long  fight  over  the  question  of  a 
constitutional  amendment,  which  has  never  been  officially 
acted  on  by  the  Congress.  Therefore,  I  say.  having  regard 
to  the  necessity  for  such  action,  as  I  see  it.  that  I  think  since 
the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution  has  not  been 
heretofore  adopted,  any  measure  within  the  Constitution 
not  requiring  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  ought  to  be 
considered  in  connection  with  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
one  more  question?  Then  I  shall  not  interrupt  him  any 
more. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  will  agree  with  me 
that  if  this  amendment  should  be  adopted  and  become  the 
law  and  should  be  obeyed,  it  would  in  effect  amend  the  Con- 
stitu'ion  of  the  United  States.  Knowing  the  views  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  on  the  Constitution,  will  he  not  also 
agree  with  me  that  if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  it 
should  be  amended  in  a  constitutional  way? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the 
conclusion  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but  I  by  no 
means  agree  with  his  premise.  In  other  words,  I  agree  that 
if  the  Constitution  is  to  be  amended  at  all,  it  should  be 
amended  in  accordance  with  the  orderly  processes  .set  up  by 
the  Constitution;  but  I  certainly  by  no  means  agree  that 
such  an  amicndment  as  this,  providing  for  a  national  refer- 
endum opinion,  not  to  be  binding  on  the  Congress  or  the 
President,  is  an  invasion  of  constitutional  process. 

Mr.  BYRNES.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  BYRNES.  In  perfect  good  faith,  does  not  the  Senator 
think  there  is  considerable  to  the  suggestion  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  IMr.  Hatch! ? 

On  the  question  of  tim.e  provided  in  the  amendment,  with- 
out any  filibuster  the  Senate  for  more  than  a  month  has  been 
endeavoring  to  arrive,  at  a  conclusion  upon  the  issues  pre- 
sented by  the  joint  resolution  reported  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee;  yet  this  amendment  would  require  or 
make  possible  the  submission  by  this  Board  to  130,000,000 
people  for  discussion  and  conclusion  upon  their  part,  upon 
15  days'  notice,  the  all-important  question  of  going  to  war. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  That,  again,  is  entirely  a  matter 
of  detail.    If  the  Senator -thinks  the  time  is  too  slrort,  he  can 
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very  n^adily  ofTf-r  an  amcndrnf-nt  to  the  amfndmont.  Afirr 
all.  the  t.n;r  withia  which  the  election  is  to  be  held  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  d*'a!l. 

M:.  BVR.VES  In  Lne  with  the  .sup?estion  of  the  Senator 
from  Nt  .v  Mtxicn.  and  ju-^t  bi cau.se  of  that  question,  does  not 
the  Soiii^tor  from  Mi.s.<curi  believe  this  Important  question 
cui.'.ht  to  be  careful.'y  considered  at  a  time  when  we  may  deter- 
mine, if  it  is  to  be  done,  how  much  time  should  be  allowed  for 
h-'ld  n.'  >t;-h  an  election,  and  other  matters  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.'-ouri.  Mr.  President,  there  is  merit  in 
what  l.s  said  by  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina;  but  what 
I  am  aliaid  of  Is  a  situation  which  might  suddenly  develop 
at  som.e  time  ns  I  saw  it  develop  once  before,  very  shortly 
after  the  people  of  the  United  States  had  solemnly  decided 
an  election  on  the  question  of  "He  kept  us  out  of  war."  With- 
in a  few  months,  the  session  of  the  Congress  having  expired, 
the  Congress  was  suddenly  called  together  on  10  days'  notice 
for  the  purpose  of  hearing  a  recommendation  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  a  declaration  of  war;  and  I  am 
not  in  the  least  criticizing  the  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States 
for  what  he  .saw  fit  to  do  on  that  occasion. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi-ssourl.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  in  just  a  moment.  On  10  days'  notice 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  called  into  extraor- 
dinary session  for  the  purpose  of  votinc  on  the  question  of 
whether  we  should  go  into  war:  and  within  5  months  after  a 
great  party  had  elected  a  great  President  upon  the  issue  of 
keeping  out  of  war,  we  were  flehtmR  in  a  "war  to  end  war  " 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri now  yield  to  th<^  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  has  been  repeatedly 
stated,  not  only  in  this  debate  but  ever  since  1917,  thaf  the 
issue  involved  in  the  election  of  1916,  in  which  President 
Wilson  was  reelected,  was  the  fact  that  he  had  kept  us  out  of 
war. 

I  think  it  shotild  be  stated,  and  I  do  not  think  the  state- 
ment is  subject  ti")  contradiction,  that  at  no  time  in  that 
compai.:n  did  President  Wilson  ever  advance  the  argument 
that  he  had  kept  tis  out  of  war;  but  a  good  many  of  his 
advocates  did  make  that  su.rgu^tion.  which  was  the  truth. 
He  had  kept  us  out  of  war  for  2 '2  years;  but  it  was  after 
his  election  that  the  conditions  were  completely  changed  by 
the  order  for  unrestncted  subm.anne  warfare  on  the  part  of 
the  Imp<^rial  German  Government,  which  made  it  ntx:es.sary 
for  Congress  to  deal  with  a  situation  that  formerly  did  not 
exist. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President.  I  have  stated  that  I 
am  not  m  any  degree  whatever  criticizing  ex-Presidcnt  Wilson 
for  any  course  he  took.  I  mention  the  matter  in  connection 
with  a  sugeestion  of  ihe  Senator  from  South  Carolina  that 
15  days  is  too  short  a  time  for  the  American  people  to  make 
up  their  minds  as  to  whether  tliey  want  to  have  a  war  or  not. 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of  the  World  War 
the  responsibility  was  d.n'Olved  upon  the  representatives  of 
the  American  people  within  10  days,  as  I  recall,  to  decide 
vhetht-r  or  not  we  should  have  peac^e  or  war. 

Mr   THOMAS  of  Vdh.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mi.s- 
soun  yit  id  to  the  S<  nator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Seuiitcr  if  he  will  just  let  me  pursue  my  remarks  a  moment. 
My  time  is  limi'ed.  How  much  time  have  I  left  on  the 
amendment.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  3  minutes  kit. 

Mr  CLARK  of  M^scuiL  I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  detain  the  Senate 
for  only  a  short  tune,  but  some  matters  have  been  injected 
Into  the  debate  to  vvhich  I  think  reply  should  be  made. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  brings  up  the  old  issue  of  the 
campaign  of  1916  and  tlie  reference  to  Woodrow  Wilson 
keeping  us  out  of  war.  and  the  declaration  of  war  of  1911. 


I  submit  to  the  Senate  and  to  evci7  m.an  in  Wu.hinston  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  tiie  country  wa^  b.ak  of  tiie  war 
declaration  m  1917.  Tl-ie  people  of  tlie  United  b'tates  more 
than  President  Wilson  forced  the  C.in^'rt...^  to  take  action 
with  regard  to  the  World  War;  ard  if  we  had  had  a  rtfer- 
endum..  as  propo.^ed  in  the  P'tiding  ameiidir.ent,  the  people 
of  the  Umled  States  would  have  voted  to  get  into  the  Wi^rld 
War  a  year  or  two  before  the  Congress  of  ihe  United  States 
finally  put  us  into  the  war. 

I  challer-Pv;'  anyone  to  call  attention  to  a  sin"lc  instance  in 
wliich  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  ever  declared 
war  when  the  people  of  the  United  States  were  not  backing 
the  declaration.  Congress  is  more  conservative  with  regard 
to  getting  into  war  than  are  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
Senators  and  Representatives  know  that  we  are  not  going  to 
vote  for  a  war,  any  kind  of  a  war.  anywhere,  until  we  think 
the  people  of  the  United  States  want  the  war,  and  want  it 
badly. 

There  is  much  talk  about  this  referendum.  Of  course,  it  is 
an  assault  on  the  representative  principle.  If  we,  as  a  Hou.se 
of  Representatives  and  a  Senate,  have  not  sense  enough  to 
legislate  on  whether  we  are  to  go  to  war  or  not.  we  have  not 
sense  enough  to  legislate  on  anything  else.  Why  not  submit 
ever>-thing  to  a  vote  of  the  people? 

Whenever  the  Congre.ss  speaks,  it  is  not  our  voice,  it  i.i  the 
voice  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.  We  are  represent. ng 
the  people;  we  are  their  Senators.  I  have  the  highest  respect 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States,  God  blc;.s  them.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  F*^oplf  of  the  United  States  none  of  us  would 
be  here.  I  Laughter.]  The  people  of  th.e  United  States  are 
respon.-^ible  for  the  Senator  from  Mis.niun  btin^  liere;  they 
are  responsible  for  the  Senator  from  Id.iho  bein«  here;  and 
when  they  sent  them  here  they  sent  them  here  to  act  as 
Senators,  not  manikins,  not  Edgar  Bergens.  1  Laughter.] 
They  sent  tliem.  here  to  use  their  judgment. 
Mr.  BARKLEY  rose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  permit  the 
Senator  frcm  Tex.;s  to  make  the  amendment.  ILauphter.l 
Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  make  the  cor- 
rection the  Chair  has  in  mind.  Instead  of  Ed"ar  Berpcn  I 
sliGuld  have  said  Charlie  McCarthy.  I  looked  over  at  my 
leader  for  inspiration  and  he  nodded,  and  I  thought  he 
mi  ant  it  wa."  Edgar  Bergen.     fLaugh.trr.l 

Mr.  BARKI^Y.  I  knew  Charlie  McCarthy's  nam*^  was 
not  Ed^'ar.  and  I  thought  when  the  Senator  said  "Edgar"  he 
meant  Bergen.     ILauethter.l 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  people  sent  us  here 
to  act  as  Senators,  and  not  as  manikins.  Someone  v.-ill  say 
this  is  shcwip...  disrespect  for  the  will  of  tht^  pecpl'f.  No;  it 
is  not.  Talk  about  a  referendum.  We  Ret  a  referendum  in 
the  Senate  »>vei-\-  morning.  When  we  go  to  cur  oftiees.  when 
we  oiKu  our  mail,  wlien  we  wait  for  the  telogrnpn  bey,  when 
we  go  to  the  long-distance  telephone,  when  we  mmcK-  with 
our  pt^ople  at  heme,  we  are  having  a  nfercndum.  not  ev^ry 
7  or  8  or  10  years,  as  under  the  proposed  ameiiiiment.  but 
we  are  havuig  a  reitrendura  even'  day  in  th.e  viiir,  and  if 
Senators  are  hone-^t  and  patriotic  they  want  to  rt  i)res.nt  tho 
views  of  the  people,  unless  the  pecpl"  are  absolutely  wrong. 
If  I  were  opposed  to  cur  country  going  to  war.  did  not 
believe  it  was  tJ  the  interests  of  this  country  m  t;o  to  war,  if 
I  were  big  encuch  and  had  couracte  enough  I  would  say,  "No," 
even  if  th'^  people  of  my  State  did  vote  for  a  war.  Would 
not  the  Senator  from  Missouri  do  Lkeuisc? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  MissoU'-i.     I  hop-^  so. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly.  But  th"y  want  this  refer- 
endum. What  would  It  do?  Suppose  we  subnutted  this 
question  to  a  vote.  Congress  weuld  be  waitinti.  ConereoS, 
we  will  assume,  is  going  to  consider  the  war  question  when 
we  get  to  it.  But  let  us  submit  it  to  the  people  on  \h  days' 
notice.  Every  radio  m  the  country  would  be  throbbing  with 
the  voice  of  the  sympathizers  cf  seme  nation  concerned,  and 
the  radio  across  the  street  would  b«^  throbbing  with  tho  senti- 
ments of  the  sympathizers  and  the  descendcnts  of  the  people 
of  the  other  nation,  and  instead  of  having  war  abroad,  we 
would  probably  iiave  one  here  at  home  before  we  got  through. 
'    [Laughter.] 
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Mr  President,  if  th?  is  rcu-.id  legislation,  if  this  is  scund 
governm»^ntal  thtory.  if  this  is  sound  constitutionalism,  if  this 
is  .«cjnd  representative  government,  then  let  us  do  av.ay  with 
representative  government  and  po  back  to  the  eld  Greek 
system  cf  going  cut  and  calhnc  th.e  peple  all  m  ard  bringing 
thfm  in  Government  truck.*;  to  a  pubic  mt-eting  place  and 
having  a  lot  cf  heated  speeches  and  then  veto  them  dcwn 
wi'h  a  st'-am-rcller  pr^-c^ss  ard  go  ahead. 

I  ha\e  respect  for  the  pccplr.  and  every  time  they  go  to  the 
baUct  box  and  exprcs"^  thems*:-lves.  every  time  they  elect  a 
Rcpr<^.^fntative  or  a  Senat.^r,  they  are  elecrina  scme'hing 
more  than  a  -^uit  of  cloth^^s  and  a  h^rd-boiled  shirt:  they  are 
electing  someone  they  think  at  kast  has  brains  and  courage 
and  interri'v.  and  is  willing  to  discuss  and  consider  the 
q'i''S;*on  cf  v.\r  and  perice. 

We  have  ben  here  a  month  con'^idering  this  joint  resnlu- 
t  on.  not  as  important  as  deciding  the  question  cf  war.  The 
Seitatc  of  the  United  States  cr.nnot  settle  it  in  less  than  a 
month,  but  the  proposal  is  to  have  130.000.000  people  settle  a 
question  ab^ut  which  they  have  not  sufficient  information. 
and  make  them  vo'e  for  a  war  or  aeainst  one  in  15  days. 

Mr   B^T^NES.    Mr.  Piesident.  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    CONNALLY.     I  yield 

Mr  BYRNES  The  S^natrr's  question  as  to  the  p>eople  hav- 
ing s'.ifScient  informat'on  causes  me  to  ask  this  question:  Is 
any  provision  made  by  which  the  Government  would  make 
known  to  the  p>eople  of  this  Nation  before  they  vote  whether 
or  not  the  Government  is  ready  to  go  to  war?  Before  they 
vote  that  wp  -hall  co  to  war.  should  we  not  inform  them  as  to 
the  stata";  of  our  national  defense? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Exactly:  I  was  just  coming  to  that.  I 
thank  the  Senator,  and  I  shall  try  to  arrive  at  th?  point 
directly. 

Consider  England  and  Prance  People  complained  about 
their  action  a  year  ago  in  regard  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  many 
people  said.  "England  was  net  ready."  If  the  English  people 
had  voted  to  go  to  war.  Engb.nd  probably  would  have  gotten 
into  the  war  and  b«>en  licked  very  quickly. 

The  point  I  was  making  when  I  said  they  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient information  was  this:  If  Congress  acts  in  these  mat- 
ters, it  has  committees  to  gather  the  information  needed,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  ambassadors  all  over  the  world 
Will  be  sending  us  information.  We  do  not  put  it  all  in  the 
papers.  We  would  not  put  it  in  the  papers  so  that  the  enemy 
tould  find  it  out. 

We  have  military  attaches  in  foreign  countries,  suppased  to 
tell  us  about  the  nanes  and  the  armies  of  the  jieople  who  are 
going  to  fi?ht.  We  cannot  put  all  these  thiiigs  in  the  papers. 
But  the  Congress  can  find  out  about  them,  the  committees 
can  find  cut  about  them.,  those  who  are  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  voting  can  find  out  about  them.  How  would 
the  people  find  out  about  those  things? 

Another  thing  is  that  we  do  not  want  to  declare  war  until 
we  are  ready.  We  want  to  know  where  our  armed  forces 
are.  what  amount  of  war  materials  we  have  already  stored 
up.  how  m.any  airplanes  we  have,  all  about  our  infantry  and 
artillery  and  chemical  warfare.  We  want  to  know  where 
the  Navy  is,  and  how  many  ships  we  have,  and  where  they 
are  located.  We  do  not  want  to  declare  war  until  we  get 
them  located  in  the  right  spot,  ready  to  fight. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Texas  yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Under  the  proposed  amendment,  section 
1   <a),  it  is  provided: 

Except  In  case  of  attnck  by  armed  forces,  actual  or  immediately 
threalcncd.   up)on   the    United   States. 

What  does  it  mean  by  "the  United  States"?  Does  that 
m.ean  the  territory  of  the  United  States,  that  an  army  has 
to  be  landed  somewhere  in  the  United  States,  or  is  about  to 
be  landed?  What  does  it  mean?  If  we  have  to  wait  until 
an  army  is  landed  or  is  about  to  be  landed  for  an  attack  on 
the  United  States  before  we  hold  an  election,  the  army  could 
get  to  Washington  and  bum  the  Capitol  again  before  the 
peopl3  could  vote  on  whether  we  would  have  a  war  or  not. 
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Mr.  CONN.M-LY.  I  thank  the  Senator.  Tie  language  is: 

Excrrt  '.r;  c-.«e  ^f  .".rtnck  br  nrrr.^^d  forr'^«  arrun!  or  Immediately 
threatened,  upc::  the  United  State>  cr  it*  Temtorml  po&sesBions. 

Mr.  B.\RKI.FY.  I  suppose,  however,  that  woiUd  be  a 
Pcttifogfr.ns  arfumcnr.  but.  at  the  same  time,  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Sometimes  pettifogging  is  better  than 
just  fcgfimg.  ; Laughter.]  I  thank  the  Senator  for  the 
intcnupiion. 

That  flist  sentence  is  only  an  exception,  however.  But 
suppose  the  enemy  sinks  one  of  the  American  ships  halfway 
to  Eurcp.^.  1.5C0  miles  cut  in  the  ocean,  one  of  cur  warships, 
if  you  please,  withcut  any  declaration  cf  war;  that  would 
not  be  an  attack  on  the  United  States  or  its  Territorial 
pcssessicns. 

Mr.  B.^RICLEY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield. 
I  was  going  to  ai^k  him  whether  under  the  amendment  it 
might  be  proper  for  some  nation  to  drive  our  commerce  from 
the  seven  seas,  prcr.dcd  it  did  not  involve  attack  on  territory 
of  the  United  States;  would  that  still  be  a  cause  for  war.  or 
a  referendum.? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tiiey  could  call  for  a  referendum  In 
that  situation.  I  think.  [Laughter.]  But  while  they  were 
fooling  around  with  the  referendum  all  the  ships  might 
disappear. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  is  so  sound  for  a  foreign  war,  why  is  it 
not  good  for  a  domestic  war?  Is  there  anything  more  sacred 
ab. u:  a  war  abroad  than  one  here;  and  if  the  people  should 
pass  on  going  into  a  foreign  war,  why  should  they  not  pass 
on  going  to  war  right  here  at  home? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mi-.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY,     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the 
Senator  that  if  the  people  of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
the  politicians,  had  had  a  chance  to  pass  on  the  War  between 
tlie  Slates — the  Civil  War,  as  it  is  called — we  possibly  would 
never  have  had  that  great  calamity  befall  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Tlie  Senator  knows  more  about  that 
that  I  do.  I  was  not  here.  [Laughter.]  According  to  this 
amendment,  however,  that  would  not  have  been  covered. 
This  amendment  would  not  have  covered  the  War  between 
the  States.  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  President,  suppose  there  was  an  election.  The  question 
to  be  submitted  to  the  electorate  would  be: 

Under  existing  conditions  shall  the  United  States  go  to  war? 

Suppose  we  had  a  referendum  yesterday  on  the  question 
Shall  the  United  States  go  to  war?  Then  the  question  woiild 
arise,  and  someone  would  say.  "Well,  they  did  not  say  against 
whom  we  are  to  go  to  war,  whether  against  England  or 
against  Germany.  We  must  have  another  referendum  now 
to  decide  whether  the  people  meant  that  we  should  go  to  war 
against  Germany,  or  that  we  should  go  to  war  against  Eng- 
land, or  against  what  country  we  should  go  to  war."  So.  Mr. 
President,  under  this  proposal  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  go 
out  and  shoot  anybody  you  meet.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  in  all  seriousness,  there  is  pending  a  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as  to  provide  for  a  refer- 
endum on  the  question  of  war.  While  I  do  not  favor  the 
proposal.  I  do  say  that  it  is  being  considered:  it  has  been 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee;  we  have  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  it.  The  way  to  amend  the  Constitution  is  to  do  so 
in  the  manner  proN-lded  under  the  Constitution,  and  not  to  go 
around  and  come  in  at  the  back  door.  That  is  what  the  pro- 
posed amendment  attempts  to  do.  It  is  an  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution  by  subterfuge,  and  by  circumlocution,  and 
by  crawling  in  by  the  back  stairs  when  you  could  come  In 
the  front  door  under  the  Constitution  by  amending  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  Is  not  an  attack  on  the  right  which 
resides  in  the  Congress,  and  in  no  one  else,  to  declare  war, 
what  is  it?  It  is  a  limitation  of  that  authority.  It  is  a 
weakening  of  that  authority.  It  is  a  striking  from  the  Con- 
gress of  some  of  its  powers.  The  purpose  of  this  referen- 
dum Is  to  coerce  the  Congress,  to  make  it  take  ceriain  action. 
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to  take  away  from  Conpreps  tho  risht  to  declare  war,  or 
nui  drclarc  war.  according  to  cur  br.-t  lii'hLs,  according  'o 
our  conijcif-nce,  accordint?  to  our  patriot :..m.  Its  purpose  is 
to  take  away  from  Congress  ll.at  power  and  put  it  some- 
whi-rr  tl.-.e. 

Mr.  President,  tlie  p(.opl'  titist  u.s  if  only  we  tnust  our- 
selves. The  people  do  tru.st  us  or  we  would  not  be  here. 
Shall  we  .show  the  people  that  we  have  no  confidence  in 
our  own  integrity,  m  our  own  character,  in  our  own  intelli- 
gence, and  our  own  patriot i.^m.  and  .-ay  "No,  this  is  a  me.m 
question.  I  wa.  h  my  hands  of  it.  You  go  out  and  decide 
this."  Tliat  IS  what  Pilate  said  to  the  mob  when  li.^  tried 
Christ.  He  said,  I  find  no  fault  with  this  Man."  but  he 
said  he  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do  with  trying 
II. m  He  d:d  not  want  that  responsibility.  He  >aid,  "I  WtU-h 
my  hand.:,  of  the  matter." 

Mr.  President,  we  w^re  elected  to  a>.-ume  these  re.<;pon>i- 
blhtics.  We  held  up  our  hand.^  and  swore  w'e  would  a.-sum!? 
tliem.  One  of  tlie-.e  responsibilities  is  to  decid-  whether, 
and  how,  and  wlien.  the  Unittd  States  shall  go  to  war  or 
not  gu  to  war. 

Mr.  P:-e:-.ident,  I  for  one  am  not  prepared  to  say  to  m.y 
people  "I  do  not  have  the  iitrve,  I  do  not  have  the  courage, 
I  do  not  have  the  intelhgenco  or  the  patriotism,  or  the 
sense  of  responsibility  to  discharne  the  duty  which  you  ga%-e 
into  my  keeping  under  tlie  Constitution." 

Mr.  President,  the  Constitution  do«'S  not  belong  to  us.  It 
belongs  to  the  ptuple,  and  their  power,  which  is  m  the  Con- 
f:titution,  rests  there  because  the  people  put  it  there.  I  shall 
not  take  it  away  until  it  is  taken  away  under  the  Con.-^titu- 
tion  in  a  constitutional  manner. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr,  President,  that  which  I  am 
point;  to  .say  will  sound  very  tame  after  the  speeches  which 
liave  been  delivered,  but  it  happens  that  tne  people  have  a 
way  under  the  Constitution  of  expressing  themselves  if  that 
is  their  desire.  Whenever  the  people  decide  that  they  want 
a  war  referendum  they  will  get  it  The  war-referendum 
rropoval  h.as  now  been  before  the  people  of  the  United  States 
lor  at  lea.-t  a  generation.  l!  has  bfen  debated.  There 
Is  a  methfxl  under  tlie  Con.-titution  which  has  never  b"en 
used,  whuh  could  be  used,  and  if  tliere  was  any  desire  on 
tlie  part  of  the  people  of  tlie  United  States  to  avail  them- 
selves of  this  power  there  would  have  been  an  expression  of 
that  desire  by  now.  In  public  debate  there  have  be'cn  expres- 
sions concerning  the  matter. 

Under  the  amending  article  of  the  Constitution  there  is 
this  provision.  wh:ch  has  never  been  used,  and  it  is  well  that 
we  know  that  it  is  there  b-^cause  probably,  if  it  is  ever  used, 
we  Will  .vay  that  the  fathers  finticipated  that  the  people  at 
some  time  wanted  to  take  these  powers  into  their  own  hands. 
I  read  from  article  V  of  the  Constitution,  which,  of  course, 
eveiyone  present  knows  by  heart: 

Or.  en  the  application  cf  the  legislatures  of  two-third.s  (jf  the 
several  States,  shall  call  a  convention  for  proposing  amendments. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  had  been  any  will  in  the  minds  of 
the  American  people  in  the  last  20  years  to  show  a  desire 
to  have  a  referendum  in  regard  to  war,  applications  would 
have  come  from  the  States,  and  we  would  have  heard  about 
them  in  the  proper  way. 

I  trust  that  when  the  amendment  comes  before  us  it  will 
be  discussed  properly.  I  would  not  have  said  anything  about 
i:  at  this  time  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  fact  that  the  problem 
is  of  such  vast  importance  that  the  argiunents  which  have 
been  used  are  hardiy  in  any  way  equal  to  the  problem  itself. 

Mr  PRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  whatever  may  be  said 
p.binv.  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, the  principle  is  right.  It  represents  pure  democracy. 
It  IS  all  well  and  good  for  Members  to  rise  and  make  fun 
cf  it,  or  to  ridicule  other  measures  to  which  they  happen  to 
be  opposed,  but  nevertheless  the  principle  of  the  amendment 
is  right.  If  there  are  changes  needed  in  the  mefliod  of 
applying  it.  well  and  good.  Tliey  can  be  provided  by  amend- 
ment. Laws  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time  to  make 
them  workable.  The  amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from.  Wisconsin   is   on   the   right   track.    Tliere   is   nothing 


more  democratic  tlian  to  put  to  the  pccpl-'  themselves  the 
qup::tion  of  whether  their  country  sh.all  vr  sliall  not  engage 
in  war.  When  the  qu-'Stion  of  becoming  involved  m  a  for- 
eign war  arises,  the  people  are  entitled  to  d 'cide  what  shall 
be  done. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  ari:ued  that  we  slioukl  amend  the  C'.m- 
stitution.  We  iiave  tri'd  to  do  so.  but  a  few  powerful  com- 
mittees have  blocked  action  on  the  part  of  those  who  wanted 
to  bring  the  question  before  Congress  and  put  it  to  the 
people,  and  therefore  we  have  not  b"en  able  to  bring  tli-.> 
question  b'tore  Congress  for  acMon.  We  have  not  l>'en  able 
to  obtain  a  vote  on  it.  Bu*  I  believe  the  time  will  com.? 
when  we  shall  have  in  the  Congress  a  vote  on  tlie  question, 
wh(  th-r  by  referendum  the  people  shall  decide  whether  cr 
not   war  .should  be  deciart  d. 

Furthermore,  a  prcpo.sition  of  this  kind  to  pro\1de  for  a 
refer- ndum  vote  on  the  question  of  a  foreign  war  will  be 
a  real  step  m  the  direction  of  world  peace.  It  will  be  an 
example  for  other  nations,  and.  I  believe,  it  will  be  a  good 
rximple.  I  am  convinced  that  if  tlie  people  of  England  or 
the  people  of  Fiance  had  been  able  to  vote  on  the  qu'.-stion 
of  whether  cr  not  they  wished  to  go  to  war,  they  would  have 
voted  aaainst  war. 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     How   abcut   the   p<^oplp   of   Germany? 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  I  think  they  also  would  probably  have 
voted  at^ainst  it  had  they  been  piven  the  opportunity  to 
vote.  The  situation  in  Germ.any  is  a  little  difTerent  because 
of  the  dictatorship  existing  there  and  the  fear  on  the  part 
of  the  people  perhaps. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Does  the  Senator  think  that,  regardless 
cf  the  fact  that  every  other  nation  in  the  world  can  declare 
war  on  us  over  night,  we  should  wait  until  we  ha\e  an  elec- 
tion before  we  could  declare  war  on  a  nation  that  made  war 
en  us? 

Mr,  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  hardly  a  fair  ques- 
tion. There  is  nothing  in  the  pending  amendment  which 
provides  for  anything  like  that  or  makes  any  insinuation  of 
anything  hke  that.  It  is  a  childish,  schoolboy  question 
which,  it  seems  to  me,  should  not  be  asked  in  a  situation  of 
th;     kind,  when  we  are  con.  idering  an  important  question. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  admit  that  the  Senator  is 
well  qualified  to  pass  upon  childish,  schoolboy  questions 

Mr,  FRAZIER.  I  am,  Mr.  President,  because  I  used  to 
teach  school. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  not  a  childish, 
schoolboy  question,  because  if  we  should  adopt  this  amend- 
ment we  would  be  placing  ourselves  in  such  a  situation 
that  we  could  become  the  victims  of  any  nation  in  the  world 
without  recourse  to  any  such  methods  as  they  have  to  de- 
cide whether  we  should  make  war. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot  agree  with  that 
argument.  I  cannot  read  anything  in  this  amendment  which 
might  justify  a  statement  of  that  kmd.  But.  Mr.  President, 
it  seems  to  me  that  if  we  will  adopt  the  amendment  we  will 
take  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  I  believe  it  should  be 
adopted.  Give  the  people  a  chance  to  vote  on  important 
questions  of  this  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  democratic 
than  doing  that.  It  is  an  expression  of  real  democracy  to 
let  the  people  themselves  decide  on  questions  involving  war. 
We  should  have  more  democracy  instead  of  less  of  it. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  in  opposing  the  adoption  of 
the  proposed  amendment  and  in  criticizing  it  I  wish  to  say 
to  begin  with  that  m  drafting,  it  seems  to  me,  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  done  it  as  well  as  it  could  possibly  have 
been  done.  I  do  not  b+iieve,  however,  that  there  is  sutricient 
ingenuity  in  any  man.  no  matter  how  wi.se  he  may  be,  to 
draw  a  provision  of  this  kind  ard  ha\e  it  free  from  diffi- 
culties which  It  seems  to  me  are  fatal.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  come  as  near  doing  so  as  it  is  possible 
to  come.  So  when  I  criticise  the  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
it  IS  in  no  sense  on  the  theory  that  I  think  the  amendment 
might  be  unprcved.  Perhaps  it  could  be;  but  I  shall  not 
consider  it  in  that  l.ght. 

Let  us  sec  what  it  is.  If  the  amendment  should  be  agreed 
to.  then  four  men  would  have  it  in  their  power  to  say  whether 
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or  not  a  referendum  should  be  held.  It  would  not  be  Con- 
gress; it  would  not  be  the  Senate  and  the  House,  but  four 
men  who  arc  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ought  to  say  before  proceeding  further 
that  I  believe  in  the  principle  of  the  referendum.  I  fought 
for  it  from  the  very  beginning  when  it  was  proposed.  It  has 
Its  aselulncss.  I  think  it  is  one  of  the  fundamental  tilings 
that  a  free  people  ought  to  have  in  any  ca;3e  in  which  it  is 
practicable. 

Four  or  more  membei-s  of  the  board,  consisting  cf  three 
Members  of  the  &  nate  and  three  Members  of  the  House, 
piesided  over  by  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  shall  have  no  vote  except  in  case  of  a  tie,  would  have 
this  matter  submitted  to  them. 

I  think  many  Members  of  the  Senate  were  originally  under 
the  impression  tliat  the  Senate  and  the  House  would  decide 
on  the  referendum  any  time  it  might  be  invoked.  But  not  so. 
n  we  should  adopt  this  amendment  wt  would  delegate  our 
authority  to  four  men.  Is  that  practicable?  Does  the  rea- 
sonable and  patriotic  man.  however  opposed  he  may  be  to 
war.  believe  that  it  is  the  practicable  thing  to  do? 

Wliat  kind  of  an  election  would  be  held?  The  board 
woukl  call  the  election:  and  the  amendment  provides  that 
In  carrying  out  the  election  the  board  shall  consult  with 
the  Governors  or  State  officers,  and  with  officials  of  cities 
and  municipalities. 

The  election  would  cover  the  entire  United  States.  There 
are  48  States  in  which  elections  would  be  held,  and  no  2  of 
them  have  exactly  the  same  laws.  The  board  must  negotiate 
wiih  the  Governors  and  with  city  and  municipal  officials  to 
carry  the  pi-opo.sed  law  into  effect.  Is  it  practicable?  Can  it 
be  done?  Are  there  4  men  under  God's  sun  with  sufficient 
wi.sdom  satisfactorily  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
nu  nt?     There  are  not,  Mr.  President;  and  we  know  it. 

It  se<  ms  to  me  that  if  we  reason  this  thing  out,  down  in  our 
hearts  and  in  our  brains  we  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion 
than  that  we  shall  be  following  a  will-o'-the-wlsp  if  we  put 
the  proposed  law  on  the  statute  books. 

Illegal  voting  would  be  penalized.  Piobably  men  would  be 
."^ent  to  jail  for  illegal  voting.  How  would  that  be  done? 
Then  it  would  be  necessary  to  pay  all  the  election  officials  who 
participate  in  the  holding  of  the  election.  It  is  impossible, 
Mr.  Presidmt. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  prefer  not  to  yield,  because  my  time  is 
limited,  and  I  wish  to  reserve  some  of  it. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  the  board  do?  Would  it  write 
to  the  Governors  of  the  States  and  to  city  and  municipal  au- 
thorities and  say,  "We  are  going  to  have  an  election.  Help 
us  carry  out  the  election.  Every  citizen  who  is  a  voter  is 
entitled  to  vote." 

Suppose  someone  who  is  not  a  citizen  should  present  him- 
self and  desire  to  vote.  Suppose  a  German,  a  Briton,  or  a  Hol- 
lander should  come  to  the  polling  place  and  want  to  vote; 
would  he  bo  permitted  to  vote?  Suppose  he  should  vote? 
Would  he  be  punished  for  it?  No;  not  under  the  proposed 
amendment.  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  to  regulate  such 
matters. 

Mr.  Prtstdent,  that  is  not  all.  I  assert  as  emphatically  as 
I  can  that  if  the  amendment  should  be  agreed  to  and  should 
be  followed  by  Congress — and  I  think  it  is  conceded  that  we 
ought  to  follow  it  if  we  enact  it — it  would  be  impossible  for 
Congress  to  declare  war  until  after  a  referendum  was  held. 

The  first  subsection  says  that  except   in  case  of  attack 

on  the  United  States  or  American  pcssessions — 

A  natiorial  advisory  election  shall  be  held  In  the  several  States 
vipcn  Ihe  question  or  war  or  peace  prior  to  any  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Co.-.grese. 

What  does  that  mean?  If  Senators  and  Members  of  the 
Hoiis-  were  to  obey  such  a  law  they  could  not  carry  out  their 
constitutional  prerogatives  until  the  referendum  had  been 
held  under  the  conditions  I  have  outlined. 

I  confess  that  if  I  were  drawing  such  an  amendment  I 
could  not  improve  on  it.  I  am  not  tiTing  to  find  fault  with 
the  draftsman  or  the  author  of  it.  He  was  simply  confronted 
by  an  impossibility. 


I  know,  Mr.  President,  tJiat  it  Is  very  easy  to  say  that  we 
abhor  the  terrible  conditions  brought  about  by  war.  Tliat 
statement  always  obtains  a  hearing.  But,  as  I  see  it,  that 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  amendment.  I  agree 
with  all  the  black  pictures  of  war  that  have  been  so  elo- 
quently painted  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr. 
L.^  FoLLETTEl.  I  agree  with  every  word  of  his  description; 
and  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  he  or  anybody  can  be  to  elimi- 
nate war.  But  I  want  to  be  practical.  I  am  bound  in  my 
own  conscience  and  brain,  small  as  it  is,  to  follow  the  light 
that  God  has  given  me.  I  believe  it  is  a  fantasy,  an  illusion, 
that  we  can  surmount  the  obstacle  by  submitting  to  the 
people  the  question  of  embarking  on  war. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  said  that  history  repeats  itself, 
and  that  when  we  pro\ided  in  our  Constitution  that  a  law 
could  not  be  enacted  until  Congress,  representing  the  people, 
had  declared  it,  that  was  a  great  victory  for  the  people  and 
for  human  liberty.  I  agree  to  that,  every  word  of  it.  Other 
countries  declared  war  through  the  heads  of  their  govern- 
ments. Ours  could  not  do  so  until  the  representatives  of  the 
people  took  action.  At  first,  only  Members  of  the  House 
were  elected  directly  by  the  people.  After  the  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  Senators  were  directly  elected  by  the 
people.  Tliat  was  a  great  victory.  The  Constitution  at  pres- 
ent comes  as  near  as  we  can  make  it  come  to  letting  the 
people  decide  this  question.  We  cannot  come  any  nearer 
to  it. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  World  War  and  our  declara- 
tion. I  approach  that  subject  with  much  hesitancy,  fear,  and 
trembling,  because  to  me  it  Is  not  one  of  the  bright  pictures 
of  this  country.  It  is  not  one  of  the  bright  spots  in  the 
history  of  the  American  people.  It  seems  to  me  it  is  one  of 
the  darkest  spots  in  my  own  life.  However,  I  then  saw  the 
reverse  of  what  is  being  attempted  today  by  this  referendum 
amendment.  I  cannot  prove  my  next  statement,  of  course. 
It  may  not  be  true;  but  after  going  through  that  experience, 
the  hell,  the  damnation  of  those  terrible,  agonizing,  and  bitter 
days,  I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  if  Congress  had 
followed  the  dictates  of  its  own  conscience  no  war  would 
have  been  declared. 

Mr.  President,  I  saw  men  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
trembling  under  the  burden  that  was  upon  them.  Many  of 
them  talked  privately  with  me  and  said,  "I  wish  I  dared  vote 
against  this  damnable  resolution."  When  I  asked,  "Why  not 
vote  against  it?"  the  an.swer  invariably  came,  "My  people  are 
unanimous  for  this  resolution." 

I  think  my  people  were  practically  imanimous.  If  there 
had  been  a  referendum  then,  in  my  opinion,  95  percent  of  the 
voters  would  have  voted  for  war. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  casting  a  vote  in  a 
ballot  box  and  casting  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  where  we  repre- 
sent the  lives,  the  happiness,  and  the  comforts  of  milhons  of 
people.  Shoulder  a  reckless  man  with  responsibility  and  he 
becomes  a  different  individual.  He  then  has  a  responsibility 
that  sobers  him.  He  must  reason  things  out.  For  that 
reason  the  vote  of  a  Senator  is  vastly  different  from  the  vote 
of  the  ordinary  citizen  who  goes  to  the  ballot  box  and  casts 
his  vote.  We  have  the  blood  of  our  people  resting  upon  us. 
We  are  thinking  in  a  broader  sense  than  we  would  think 
if  we  were  in  an  election  booth.    We  are  different  men. 

Some  say  that  Senators  and  Members  of  the  other  House 
should  have  the  courage  of  their  convictions  and  vote  against 
war,  regardless  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  send  them  here, 
while  others  say  that  they  ought  to  follow  as  nearly  as  they 
can — which  they  could  do  if  a  referendmn  was  held — the 
wishes  of  their  constituents.  I  concede,  Mr.  President,  that 
on  some  questions  the  votes  of  our  constituents  ought  to 
determine  our  votes;  on  other  questions,  involving  prin- 
ciple, we  ought  to  have  convictions  of  our  own.  If  we 
do  not  have,  we  are  not  worthy  to  sit  in  this  Chamber. 
When  the  blood  of  my  countrymen  and  the  lives  of  men  and 
women  are  at  stake  and  in  my  hands,  even  if  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  rose  up  en  masse  and  said,  "We  want  you 
to  vote  for  a  declaration  of  war,"  if  I  believed,  in  my  heart, 
that  a  declaration  of  war  would  be  wrong,  I  would  vote 
against  it.    I  did  tliat  once,  and  I  am  ready  to  do  it  again. 
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B'J*  I  dii  n..t  "A-.mt  my  people  or  your  people.  Mr.  President,  in 
15  da.\s'  time,  or  lunger,  if  it  were  desired  to  make  the 
pt-rind  longer,  to  pass  on  the  momentous  question  of  hew  I 
shall  vot''.  It  seems  to  nie  that  we  should  lock  into  our 
own  hearts  and  cur  own  souls,  apply  our  own  rea.>onmg 
^faculties  and  our  own  brains,  and  not  try  to  evaao  the 
rt'-pon.sibility. 

Mr  Pr-'.-idenr.  if  we  will  do  that  we  will  stay  out  of  war 
many  Lines  when.  b<: cau.se  cf  a  sudden  eruption  of  fechng 
Of  Some  kind,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  explain,  cur 
people,  with  a  mad  ru.sh.  mi^'ht  po  ever  the  chasm  into  the 
depths  of  the  acony  and  misery  of  a  terrible  war. 

It  •-(■(MIS  to  me.  Mr.  President,  if  we  want  to  be  practical. 
We  cannot  escape  the  constitutional  responsibility  of  passing 
upon  >uch  questions  ourselves,  and  we  should  not  try  to  do 
so.  We  know  what  may  happen  in  almo>t  a  moment's  tune. 
Wh.en  the  Maine  was  blown  up.  people  all  over  the  country 
rose  up  the  next  day  demanding  war.  When  the  Lu-itania 
was  sunk,  there  was  aroused  an  awful  feehne  of  resentment, 
which  rose  to  the  bo'.lmt;  point,  and  pe-iple  throughout  the 
United  States  said,  "Let  us  go  to  war."  We  ought  to  give 
sober  thought  to  the  d  ci.-ion  cf  such  a  qutstion.  We  ought 
not  to  be  taken  oil  (;ur  feet  by  some  emotional  excitement 
which  may  occur  any  day  and  which  has  occurred  in  the 
past  many  times  almost  withcut  a  moment's  notice. 

Therefore,  piving  full  credit  as  I  do  to  those  who  favor 
this  amendm-'iit,  in  my  heart  I  cannot  find  it  pos.Mble  to 
Eupport  it.  I  sympathize  with  its  proponents;  I  am  ju.-t  as 
much  opposed  as  they  are  to  the  terrible  miseries  of  war. 
My  heait  goes  out  in  sympathy  when  tliey.  in  eloquent  lan- 
guas^e.  tell  of  the  suffering  and  torment  which  are  always 
incident  to  modern  war.  This  amendment  will  not  remedy 
that;  we  cannot  remedy  it  in  thi.>  way.  I  have  no  remedy  to 
offer  except  to  plead  witli  my  cuinrades  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate  to  kt  ep  on  an  even  keel  and  follow  their  reason. 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  on  the  amendment  has  expired.  He  has  full 
time  on  the  joint  resolution  if  he  desires  to  occupy  it. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  .-hall  tak'"  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  the  time  of  the  Senate.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  plea^^ure  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Nebraska  i  Mr.  Norris  1 .  and  I  am  sure  we  all  agree  with  his 
sentiments.  I  have  likewise  listened  with  pleasure  to  my 
Colhagne  ;Mr.  La  Foi-lettzI,  and  I  am  sure  thai  we  agree 
with  the  hish  ideals  expressed  by  him. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proper  way  to  ap- 
proach the  problem  which  has  been  suggestt>d  by  the  pending 
amendment  is  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Stages.  In  M..y  last  I  introduced  a  joint  resolution 
providing  for  such  an  amendment.  I  wi.«h  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  identical  language  of  that  joint  resolution,  for  it 
Is  very  short: 

«-•<!<.. '?''ri  by  t*ic  Senate  and  House  of  Repre<:entctiie<<  of  the 
Vnttcd  States  of  America  tn  Cori^rr.ss  asstnbled  i  two-thirds  of 
eoi-h  Ho^we  concurring  thereni).  That  tho  f'lllowini:  article  is 
hereby  prepcorl  as  an  amendment  to  the  CotLstiiution  of  the 
Unitrd  States,  which  shall  bo  valid  to  all  InU-nts  and  pu^;;o^e^i  as 
R  part  vi  the  Constitincn  when  ruutied  by  conventions  in  throe- 
fourth.s  of  the  si'.tral  States. 

This  IS  not  the  u-ual  suggested  amendment  that  has  been 
befcre  Congress  for  the  last  10  or  15  years;  it  is  diflercnt — 

A.''.TTC1.E    

Settton  1  The  Cenpro'-.s  shall  have  p^-^wer  tn  d-clare  war  when 
the  I'nited  States  or  any  of  It.s  Territories  or  pos.-;es,s;ons  have  bet  n 
Invaded,  or  are  m  inimed:ate  da:i,^er  of  invasion,  antl  when  any 
part  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  has  Ixh'H  invaded  by.  cr  i.s  m  Im- 
mediate d.ini;fr  cf  invasion  by,  the  forces  of  any  non-American  na- 
tion, and  sh'\!!  have  power  to  d"clare  war  in  othi-r  cases  only  if  a 
majority  of  those  persou.s  vo  Inst  in  a  national  referendum  held 
In  such  manner  as  the  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  shall  vote 
in  f.i\or  1.1'  such  declaration  of  war. 

It  would  be  a  double  check,  because  the  vote  of  the  people 
w.uki  constitute  one  check  and  the  vote  of  Congress  would 
constitute  a  second  check. 

Congress  could  not  vote  for  war  unless  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  people  authorized  them  to  do  so. 

On  the  other  hand,  accordmg  to  the  terms  of  my  resolu- 
tion— which  differs  in  this  respect  from  all  previous  resolu- 


tions— the  vcte  cf  the  people  for  war  v.oiild  not  force  Con- 
gress to  vole  for  war.  It  would  be  an  authorization  for  Con- 
gress to  vote  for  war.  but  it  would  not  be  mandatory.  It 
Would  bo  mandatory  on  Congress  only  when  the  referendum 
was  against  war. 

It  is  thu>  apparent  that  my  re.^oIution  adds  another  desir- 
able and  vital  check  on  the  dogs  of  war  and  adcLs  another 
obstacle  to  a  hastily  and  ill-considered  declaration  of  war. 
It  is  vital  that  the  American  people  be  given  a  voice  in  deter- 
minin:._;  whether  they  shall  go  to  war.  It  is  tqually  vital  that 
the  declaration  of  war  be  made  as  difficult  a-^  pos.-.ble. 

My  prop'osed  con.-titutional  amendment  satisrie.->  both  th'se 
requirenient.s.  and  it  is  the  only  proposal  for  a  war- referendum 
amendment  tint  does  so.  For  this  reason.  I  f.i\or  my  war- 
r(fere:uium  resolution  over  the  pending  amiuidmmt  of  my 
colleague  to  the  measure  now  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Pi-es:dent.  as  suggested  by  my  colleague,  we  need  checks 
on  the  dogs  of  war.  At  the  time  the  Constitution  was  framed, 
when  there  was  taken  away  from  the  Exfcutive.  where  it  had 
been  lodged  for  ages  past,  tne  power  to  make  war,  and  tliat 
p<  wt'r  wa.-.  put  in  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple, a  step  forward  was  taken.  The  men  who  wiote  that 
article  cf  the  Constitution  said.  "We  have  put  a  check  on  the 
dogs  of  war."  When  I  introduced  the  joint  r(\solution  to 
amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  which  I  have 
rtad.  I  felt  that  if  it  were  adopted  it  would  put  a  double  check 
on  the  dogs  of  war. 

I  b<'lieve  It  IS  unfortunate  to  offer  to  (he  pending  joint  r''.<o- 
lution  the  amendment  wh^ch  has  been  pre\sente-d.  I  believe 
the  subj"ct  should  be  approached  by  an  amendment  to  the 
Ce-nstitution.  but  that  the  people  the'inselves  should  have  a 
direct  say  whether  vr  not  they  want  to  adopt  this  new  process 
or  new  method  of  procedure  v'.hen  it  comes  to  resorting  to 
the  arbmament  eif  ai'ir.s. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  will  detain  the  Senate 
for  only  a  moment.  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
not  only  does  the  author  of  the  p?ending  amcndmf^nt  iMr. 
L.A  Follette!.  for  whom  I  have  the  sineerest  affection  and 
the  greatest  admiration,  think  that  this  is  an  unconstitu- 
tional proposal,  but  he  has  so  stated  to  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  I  wi;h  to  read,  therefore.  Senate  Joint  Re-o- 
lutioa  270.  introduced  in  this  body  on  February  -5,  1933.  I 
read:     * 

By  Mr  L:\  Folle'te  (for  him.-rlf.  Mr  Bene,  Mr  Capper,  Mr  Clark. 
Mr  Donah' y,  Mr  Frazier,  Mr  Hitd-.cock,  Mr,  Lu:ideen,  Mr  Mur.ay, 
Mr    Nye.  Mr   Shlpstr;id.  and  Mr    Wlu'iicn. 

Janu.iry  5  icalt-nd.ir  day.  February  12,')),  1!).38.  Read  twice  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

I  digress  sufficiently  long  to  say  that  if  the  amendment 
now  proposed  was  not  then  thought  to  be  unconstitutional 
by  the  distinguished  Senator,  I  do  not  see  why  this  joait 
resolution  should  have  been  introduced. 

He  would  not  have  soustht  to  change  the  Constitution  if 
he  had  thought  the  s.tuation  could  have  been  such  by  a 
simple  act  of  Congress.  If  his  amendment  was  unconstitu- 
tional on  February  25,  1938.  it  is  unconstitutumal  nov;.  I 
think  It  was  unconstitutional  then  and  equally  unconstitu- 
tional now. 

Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment   to  the  Constitution  of 
the   United   States  for  a  referendum  on  war 

Re^C'lrrd  by  the  Senate  and  Howe  of  Rcprcscntatira  of  the 
United  States  of  A^nenca  in  Cung'-e't  a^'sembled  {two-thirds  of 
each  Woii>e  concur- ir.g  thernn),  That  the  following  article  is  pro- 
po.-ed  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
which  .'-hall  be  valid  to  L.U  intents  and  purposes  a.s  a  part  of  the 
Con.stltution  when  ratified  by  the  legislatures  of  three-fourths  of 
the  se\eral  States: 

Here  is  the  reso'.ution.  and  I  call  attention  to  the  very  great 
resemblance  it  bears  to  the  ame'iidment  which  is  now  bet  ore 
the  Senate.  The  real  and  substantial  part  of  it  is  exactly  the 
same  as  the  proposed  amendment  now  offered  by  the  S 'nator 
from  Wisconsin: 

ARTICLE    — 

Section  1,  Except  in  case  of  attac.  by  arm^d  forces,  actual  or 
Imm-'dlatcly  threatened,  upon  the  United  States  or  its  temtorial 
possessions,  or  by  any  non-American  nation  against  any  country  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a 
national  referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  engage  in  wai-fare  over- 
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Be«8  Congress,  when  It  derms  a  national  crisis  to  exist  In  con- 
formance with  this  article,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution  refer  the 
question  to  the  pe(jple. 

Sec  2  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  enforcement  of  this 
section. 

Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  operative  when  ratified  as  an 
ami  iidment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the  several 
States,  ai  provided  in  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  do  not  wish  unduly  to  invade 
the  Senator's  time;  I  know  he  is  speaking  under  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.    I  intend  to  take  but  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  But  if  the  Senator  will  permit  me, 
let  me  say  that  I  joined  in  the  introduction  of  that  joint 
resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment.  I  was  for  it 
when  I  joined  in  its  introduction;  I  am  for  it  now;  I  should 
like  to  see  it  written  into  the  fundamental  law  of  the  United 
States  in  such  a  way  that  no  Congre.ss  could  disregard  it;  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  not  be  advisory  but  mandatory 
upon  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  But,  failing  under 
our  constitutional  processes,  of  being  able  to  do  that  at  that 
time,  in  connection  with  this  measure,  I  want  to  do  the  very 
next  lx;st  thing  and  adopt  the  amendment  which  is  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  providing  for  an  ad- 
visory opinion  from  the  American  electorate  to  their  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress. 

Mr.  McKELLAR.  I  am  not  saying  anything  about  the 
merits  of  the  joint  resolution  which  I  have  read;  I  might 
vote  for  it  when  it  comes  up  as  a  constitutional  amendment; 
but  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Mis.souri  and  the  other  Sena- 
tors who  were  named  as  having  introduced  the  joint  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that 
they  certainly  would  not  have  wanted  to  present  it  unless 
they  thought  that  a  legislative  proposal  to  the  same  effect 
would  be  unconstitutional. 

Tliey  then,  by  introducing  the  constitutional  amendment, 
admitted  that  their  present  proposal  is  unconstitutionaL 
This  joint  resolution  means  the  same  thing,  or  virtually  the 
same  thing.  Almost  the  identical  language  is  used.  I  be- 
hove most  of  us  in  this  body  know  that  Congress  only  has 
the  right  under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war.  It  will  take 
a  constitutional  amendment  to  change  that  provision  of  the 
Constitution,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  put  on  this  joint  reso- 
lution. We  have  no  right  to  legislate  until  the  Constitution  is 
amended. 

One  other  matter,  and  I  am  through.  I  find  that  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  the  senior  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr. 
Prazier  I — who  serves  on  my  committee,  and  for  whom  I  also 
have  the  greatest  admiration  and  affection — introduced  on 
January  4  of  this  year  a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  reading  as 
follows : 

Resolved  by  tJie  Senate  and  House  of  Representatii-es  of  the  United 
States  of  America  irj  Congress  assembled  (turo-thirds  of  each  House 
concurring  therein).  That  the  following  article  is  proposed  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which  shall  be  valid  to  all  intents 
and  purposefi  as  piu-t  of  the  Constitution  when  ratified  by  the 
legislatures  of  three-fourths  of  the  several  States: 

"Abticle  — 

"Section  1.  War  for  any  purpose  shall  be  illegal,  and  neither  the 
United  States  nor  any  State,  Territory,  association,  or  person  subject 
to  its  Jurisdiction  shall  prepare  for.  declare,  engage  in,  or  carry  on 
war  or  other  armed  conflict,  expedition,  invasion,  or  undertaking 
within  or  without  the  United  States,  nor  shall  any  funds  be  raised, 
appropriated,  or  expended  for  such  purpose. 

"Sec.  2.  All  provi.'-lon'=;  cf  the  Constitution  and  of  the  articles  In 
uddition  thereto  and  amendment  thereof  which  are  In  conflict  with 
or  Inconsistent  with  this  article  are  hereby  rendered  null  and  void 
and  of  no  effect. 

"Sec  3.  Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  give  effect  to  this  article." 

That  shows  what  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  then 
thought  about  the  matter.    I  do  not  agree  to  that  view. 

I  desire  to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  most  of  those  who  are  in 
favor  of  this  amendment  are  Senators  who  heretofore,  by 
their  own  acts,  have  stated  that  in  their  judgment  the  Con- 
stitution does  not  now  provide  for  such  a  referendum,  and 


therefore  they  undertook  to  amend  the  Constitution.  As  I 
said  a  few  moments  ago  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
PiTTMAN],  I  am  one  of  the  old-fashioned  persons  who  believe 
that  when  I  stand  up  and  raise  my  hand  to  Almighty  God 
and  take  an  oath  to  defend  and  protect  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  I  should  be  guided  by  that  oath. 

I  say  again  I  do  not  know  what  I  may  do  when  the  consti- 
tutional amendment  providing  for  a  referendum  to  the  people 
before  declaring  war  may  come  before  the  Senate.  That 
amendment  has  much  to  commend  it.  If  a  proper  and  work- 
able measure  is  developed,  I  may  vote  for  it.  for  I  would, 
indeed,  make  it  more  difficult  to  go  into  war,  and  especially  a 
foreign  war.  But  I  believe  the  amendment  proposed  to  this 
bill  is  unconstitutional  and  I  cannot  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  merely  desire  to  put  in  the 
Record  at  this  time  the  letters  of  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Secretary  of  War  which  were  submitted  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  during  the  consideration  of  the  constitu- 
tional amendment.  I  ask  permission  that  they  may  be  in- 
serted in  full  in  the  body  of  the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mat  16,  1939. 
My  Dear  Senator  Hatch:  I  refer  to  your  letter  of  May  5,  1939, 
regarding  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84.  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  for  a  referendimi  on  war. 

When  a  similar  proposal  was  receiving  consideration  in  December 
1937,  I  stated  to  the  press  that  "from  the  standpoint  of  promot- 
ing peace  and  keeping  this  country  out  of  war,  I  am  unable  to  see 
I  either  the  wisdom  or  practicability  of  this  proposal."  Further  re- 
I  flection  on  the  subject  has  confirmed  me  in  the  view  I  expressed 
I    at  that  time. 

The  statesmen  who  founded  this  Government  were  acutely  aware 
of  the  paramount  importance  of  keeping  our  Nation  out  of  war. 
They  concluded  that  this  purpose  would  best  be  accomplished  by 
vesting  in  the  representatives  of  the  people  the  power  to  declare  war. 

In  my  opinion,  the  experience  of  a  century  and  a  half  has  proved 
the  wisdom  of  the  statesmen  who  established  our  representative 
form  of  government. 

The  preservation  of  peace  Is  the  cornerstone  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States.  I  am  convinced  that  the  present  con- 
stitutional provision,  under  which  the  power  to  declare  war  rests 
with  the  Congrp.ss,  is  far  more  satisfactory  from  the  standpoint 
of  keeping  the  Nation  out  of  war  than  would  be  the  plan  con- 
templated in  the  proposed  amendment.  It  is  my  belief  that  this 
plan  would  seriously  impair  the  abUity  of  the  Government  to 
safeguard  the  peace  of  our  people. 

Referring  to  your  suggestion  that  I  might  desire  to  appear 
before  the  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  dur- 
ing hearings  on  S.  J.  Res.  84,  that  course  seems  unnecessary  as 
my  attitude  toward  the  proposition  under  consideration  is  set 
forth  in  this  letter.  However,  you  may  be  sure  that  I  appreciate 
your  courtesy  in  offering  me  an  opportunity  to  appear  during  the 
hearings. 

Sincerely  yours, 

CoRDELL  Hull. 

War  Department, 
Washington,  June  9,  1939. 
Hon    Carl  A.  Hatch, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  United  States  Senate. 
DxAB  Senator  Hatch:  Further  reference  Is  made  to  your  let- 
ter of  May  5.  1939,  concerning  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84,  pro- 
posing an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  providing  for  a  referen- 
dum on  war.  Reference  Is  also  made  to  my  letter  of  recent  date, 
which  stated  that  a  written  statement  of  my  views  on  the  sub- 
jection legislation  would  be  submitted. 

Careful  consideration  and  study  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  84 
convinced  me  that  the  adoption  of  a  constitutional  amendment 
as  set  forth  in  that  resolution  would  materially  hamper  and 
restrict  the  War  Department  in  carrying  out  its  primary  mission 
of  defending  the  United  States  and  its  possessions,  and  might  In 
some  cases  even  jeopardize  the  successful  accomplishment  of  that 
mission  and  thus  result  in  a  national  disaster.  Accordingly,  the 
War  Department  is  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  84. 

This  proposed  legislation,  with  report  thereon,  was  submitted  to 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  reports  that  there  would  be  no 
objection  to  the  submission  of  this  unfavorable  report  to  the 
committee. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Harrt  H.  Woodring, 

Secretary  of  War. 
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M'  HATCH.  Mr  Pr'  sident.  I  al^o  happon  to  observe,  on 
the  s.ime  page  uith  the  documents  to  which  I  have  referred. 
a  >taf»'ment  in  short  form  on  the  penf-ral  issues  which  I 
think  very  pertinently  d*-scnbt\s  many  of  rhe  roarons  why  a 
measure  providing  for  a  war  ref»'re::dum  should  not  pass.  I 
ask  perm.is.'ion  that  it  also  m.av  he  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a.-,  a  pa:t  of  mv  rt  maik.-. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  niattfT  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

5T\TEMENT  OF  NATIONAL   I.rAC'-E   OF  WOMFN    VOTER.S,   WA.SHINGTON.   D    C 

Opposition  to  war-rcferpr.du:n  lepiJ-hition  wa.s  voted  by  the 
C"<.iii;(  il  of  the  National  Lea^'ue  of  Women  Voters,  meeting  in 
Wash;ni.:ton  Ajinl  25-  27,  1939  Since  19J3  the  leat,nu'  has  been  con- 
tcrneU  witli  study  of  the  cuu.=es  of  war  and  possible  cures  Mem- 
bers of  the  lea^'ue  have  concentrated  in  the  last  few  vears  on  the 
study  of  the  conduct  of  fureit^n  policy  by  the  Uni'eci  States,  the 
respective  respon»ibihties  of  the  E.xecutive  and  the  C'ongrcs.s  :n  the 
conduct  of  forei<-n  afTulrs.  and  of  po.-sib:e  le^:>lative'  safeguards 
again.st  involvfinent  in  war.  The  action  of  the  council,  a  re{5re- 
fcentative  body  of  the  lcat:ne,  i.s  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
sentiment  of  the  member.-hip  of  the  organization  and  a  logic;. 1 
development  from  the  tot.U  experience  of  the  leas^ue.  not  only  m 
the  study  of  lorfife'ii  policy  but  in  it.s  activitj  in  the  whole  held 
of   pmeriiir.em 

Di.sa^'reciiiciit  between  thot^e  groups  advocating  delectation  to 
the  people  of  the  decision  on  a  declarution  of  war  and  those  wh  i 
oppose  -such  a  :nove  tomes  en  method  for  achieving  an  objective 
not  on  the  obJecti\e  There  are  alwavs  efforts  to  Miive  difficult 
probk-ms  by  an  e.i.-y  forrniila.  when  thcv  can  oiilv  be  permaiieirly 
solved  by  continuous,  earnest,  and  tolerant  effort  To  members 
of  the  U-aRue  of  Women  Voters  the  proposal  to  deles^a'e  to  the 
people  the  tinal  decision  on  a  foreign  war  comes  into  this  cate- 
gory of  loo  ea.-y  formulas  for  difficult   problems. 

hi  the  day-by-day    > ear-by-year  conduct  cf  the  relations  between 
tlie 'United  States  a.-id  other  countries  is  found  the  only  adequa'e 
Mfeiruard   of    thi.s   country      War   situations   do   not  develop   over- 
night,   they   brew  over  a   long   period  of   time      It    is   probably   In- 
e'.  itable  that   the  E.xecutive  and  the  Con.:ie,->s  w.ll  occasionally  err 
In  malcims'   th.se  d.uly   decision.':.     Tlie   tariiT   policy  of   the   United 
States  after  the  World  War:    racial   discrimination'  in   Immigration 
iaws:   refusal  to  a-sume   international  respoi-vsibility  commen.-^urate 
With    the    ine.scapabie    ir-.tluence    of    the    United    States    on    world 
affairs  have  been  contributing  factors  to  the  present  war  situation 
Tlie  existence  of  a   war  referendum   would   not   have  affected   the^^e 
ciecl5lon.<!      Neither   wotilri    anyone   admit   or   believe   that    these   de- 
cisions were  meant  as  war-prt)vokink!;  ones.     Yet  propoiienls  of  the 
war-referendum  propos.il  .uttue  th.tt  the  existence  of  Mich  a  meas- 
ure  w(uld    deter   the   Government    from    pursuing   a   policy   leadiiig 
toward  war,  assumiu::  that   it  is  always  possible  to   know  without 
question  whether  a  policy  i<  war-provok;ni^  or  in  the  direction  of 
peace      Until  the  people  oi  this  -country  are  willing  and  prepared  to 
take  Into  account  effects  of  national   actioiis  on  the   interna' lonal 
situation,   to  subordinate  their  special    immediate   intere-=ts   to  the 
lontj-ttrm  public  interest,  this  Nation  will  continue  to  contribute    i 
to  international  situations  that  may  lead  to  war.     When  war  e.xisr.s 
In  the  world,  keeping  this  country  out  will  not  be  accomphihed  bv 
n  mere  repetition  cf  -We  want  to  slay  out  of  war"  or  reliance  en  a 
vote  of  the  people,  taut  on  the  day-to-dav  eonduct  of  fcreicn  policy 
Il  ha.s  been   pointed  out   m  the   heanmis  on   this  proposal   that 
It    does    not    take    away    from    the    power   of   Congress    but    simplv 
f hares    this    power    \k;Va    the    people       Shared    re.-pons;bilitv    ire-    i 
quently  leads  to  failure  on  the  part  of  i  iie  or  both  cf  the  groups    i 
concerned   to  makf>  decisions  with  stifTlclent  .seriou.-ncss      Dlc'ator-    ' 
ships  have  developed   through   the   failure   of  legislative   bodies   to    I 
meet   situations   that   confronted    them      Detracting   from   the   re-    I 
sponsibility   of    the    legislative    body    weakens    it,    it    is   a    di.sservice 
It    representative   democracy 

Proponents  of  the  war  referendum  claim  that  It  would  he  more 
difficult  to  stampede  tlie  wh,  ie  citi-enrv  into  a  war  th.an  it  wou'd 
be  to  stampede  Congress.  This  argument  is  based  on  the  a-sump-  ' 
Hon  that  the  elected  reprcs<-ntatives  of  the  people  I're  indifferent 
to  the  welf.ire  of  the  country  and  tend<  to  undermine  the  con- 
fid-nce  of  the  people  in  their  Government  at  a  time  when  fear  ! 
and  livstoria  are  e-pecially  dangerous.  History  fails  to  show  that 
such  distrust  is  w,i:ranted  Proponents  argue  that  the  necessity 
for  referring  to  final  decision  to  the  people  would  act  as  a 
check  on  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  Opponents  argue  that 
it  would  encourage  aggressor  nations,  thus  niakmg  mere  certain 
the  eventual  outbreak  and  spread  of  war  which  would  Jeopardize 
the  security  of  this  country 

In  conclusion,  the  war-referendum  proposal  offers  no  sure  and 
certain  safegxnrd  against  the  involvement  of  this  country  in  a 
foreign  war  There  is  ktrave  danger  that  through  the  lessen*^-^  of 
the  responsibility  of  the  legislative  body  and  through  the  CiUe 
sense  ot  safetv  tha'  a  w.ir-reieiendum  measure  mitrht  give  to  lari^-e 
groups  of  people  the  chances  for  Involvemeul  in  a  foreign  wlr  ' 
would  actually  be  increased.  i 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr  Pi-es:dent.  as  a  member  of  the  Jud'ciary  I 
Coninuttoe.  which  at  the  la^t  session  had  under  consideration  ! 
a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a  referendum  on  I 


war,  wo  gave  consid'^rable  timo  tn  the  .rubjoct  and  had  able 
persons  appear  before  lis  to  discuss  it.  Wo  liad  very  little 
trcu.ble  or  difference  of  view  with  reference  to  th.e  principle 
involved,  but  we  were  unable  to  agree  upon  a  m-'ihod  by 
winch  the  principle  we  favored  could  b*'  put  into  piactice  or 
made  cffcc'ive  in  its  administrative  term.s, 

I  think  the  question  is  a  very  difficult  one  to  solve,  I  am 
frank  to  say  that  I  have  not  been  able  to  solve  it,  although 
I  have  piven  very  considerable  attention  to  it. 

To  write  a  constitutional  amendment  which  would  fit  into 
the  exigencies  of  vv-ar  and  enable  the  people  to  pass  upon  »he 
question  under  the  different  circumstances  and  coixii'ions 
under  which  war  ari=;es,  I  think  anyon"  will  find,  once  he 
sets  his  mind  to  it,  i-.  a  most  difTuult  undertaking. 

But.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  L.A  FoLLETTEl  IS  dealing  with  a  vita!  problem.  It  is  well 
to  bring  up  for  consid-'ration  whenever  practicable.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  protrress  toward  peace  mean.s  that 
wo  ought  to  bring  the  question  of  war  or  peace  closer  to  the 
people,  I  think  if  anything  has  been  v.-ell  demonstrated  dur- 
ing recent  years,  it  is  that  the  people  have  had  too  little  to 
say  about  whether  or  not  a  war  .should  be  waged.  You  may 
say  what  you  please,  but  the  fact  is  that  people  do  not  want 
war.  The  President  once  declared  the  people  do  not  want 
war. 

It  is  now  almost  an  established  fart  well  supported  by 
historians,  that  the  World  War  was  brought  on  through  the 
manipulation  and  scheming  of  le.'^s  than  25  men.  The  peo- 
ple had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  As  one  great  writer  upon  the 
subject— Lord  Lorburn.  I  believe,  said— the  people  were 
brought  up  to  the  precipice  without  knowledge  of  the  real 
facts,  and  then  were  pu,shed  over  the  precipice.  It  seems  to 
me  some  way  must  be  devised  by  which  the  people  may  be 
brought  into  fuller  knowledge  and  closer  contact  with  the 
conditions  and  the  facts  which  lead  up  to  war.  They  '^hould 
have  greater  control.  But  the  practical  m.achmerv"  for  do- 
ing that  IS  the  great  difficulty.  We  might  destroy  the  prin- 
ciple it.self  by  failing  to  provide  a  proper  method  for  its 
ex'cution. 

In  my  opinion  at  the  present  time  the  peoples  who  live  in 
the  countries  which  are  engaged  or  are  about  to  en<-age  in 
war  are  not  desirous  of  war.  and  I  venture  to  beiieve^hat  if 
they  could  be  heard  in  an  effect nv  way.  or  if  public  opinion 
could  be  permitted  to  have  sway,  the  conditions  in  Europe 
would  be  wholly  changed. 

It  wa.s  a.sk-d  a  while  ago  if  that  would  be  true  in  Germany 
It  would  not  be  true  in  Germany,  I  su:.pcct,  under  the  pres- 
ent machinery,  becauso  the  voice  of  the  people  would  be 
controlled  by  that  machinery;  but  from  what  I  am  to'd  by 
persons  who  have  traveled  in  Germany  and  those  who  are 
familiar  with  the  situation,  the  German  people  are  not 
anxious  for  vyar.  They  are  not  desirous  of  being  in  war-  and 
I  presume  that  was  thought  to  be>  true  bv  Great  Britain 
German'^  '^''''^  ''"  "'^''^  ^'"'"^  ^"  cli:.tnbutmg  leaflets  over 

I  d:ubt  if  any  of  the  people  engaged  in  this  war  if 
permitted  to  have  a  voice  m  the  matter,  would  be  in  any 
sen.se  in  favor  of  the  war  wb.ich  is  now  raging,  or  uhich  at 
Jea.st  is  in  contemplation  of  being  carried  on. 

So  I  think  the  subject  is  one  to  which  we  ought  to  -ive 
our  attention:  and  the  difficulty  really  i.s  in  finding  a  pr'ic 
tical  method  or  a  work.ible  scheme  by  wh.ch  to  put  m'o 
operation  the  principle  to  wh.ch  I  have  referred 

I  confe.ss  that  in  my  efforts,  as  I  have  said,  I  have  not 
been    able    to    determine    what    that    me-hod    should    be 
Therefore,  as  much  as  I  sympathize  with  the  effort   of  the 
abk^  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  as  highly  as  I  regard  h>s 

unable  at  this  time  to  ca,st  my  vote  for  the  amendment 

I  do  not  feel  that  I  would  be  cand.d  wiMi  the  people  who 
are  anx-c^us  to  have  something  done  if  I  .should  do  that  which 
I  thought  was  not  practical  in  carrying  out  their  wishes  I 
feel  like  encouraging  just  such  things  as  have  happened  here 
this  afternoon,  l^d  on  by  tb.e  Senator  from  Wisconsin  I  Mr' 
i^  FOLLETTE..    This  qucstion  must  be  discussed,  and  it  must 
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be  considered.  If  there  is  any  practical  way  by  which  to 
bring  the  people  closer  to  the  question  of  war.  it  is  one  of 
the  great  piroblenis  which  we  should  undertake  to  solve,  and 
I  hope  we  may  solve  it. 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  just  a 
few  words  before  the  vote  is  taken. 

In  response  to  the  statements  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  iMr.  Pittmani.  concerning  the  occasions 
uixin  wiiich  an  advisory  election  would  be  held,  it  may  be 
said  that  his  constant  iteration  and  reiteration  of  the  lan- 
guage in  the  first  section  of  the  amendment  only  serve  to 
emphasize  the  fact  that,  in  drawing  the  amendment,  it  was 
provided  tha:  the  only  occasion  upon  which  an  advisory 
election  would  be  held  was  in  case  this  country  were  con- 
templating a  declaration  of  war  involving  an  overseas  ex- 
peditionary action  against  some  foreign  power. 

Much  has  been  made  of  the  fact,  in  the  debate,  that  the 
amendment  would  give  power  into  th<'  hands  of  a  board  to 
call  an  election.  If  we  are  to  assume  that  those  charged 
With  responsibility  are  going  to  act  in  an  unreasonable  man- 
ner in  connection  with  nearly  every  important  piece  of 
legislation  which  the  Congress  enacts,  in  fact,  in  the  power 
which  the  Congress  itself  has  been  given  by  the  Constitution, 
there  have  been  created  opportunities  for  destroying  this 
very  Government  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  in  considering  any  piece  of 
legislation,  including  any  amendment,  it  must  be  assumed 
that  those  who  are  charged  with  its  administration  are  going 
to  act  m  a  sane  and  a  reasonable  and  an  honorable  manner. 
Otherwise,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  frame  a  single  piece  of  legislation  and  pass  it  through  this 
body. 

Much  also  has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there  is  pending 
on  the  calendar  a  constitutional  amendment  providing  for  a 
re lerendum  on  war.  That  amendment  is  entirely  different  in 
principle  from  the  one  now  before  the  Senate.  That  amend- 
ment proposes  to  take  away  from  Congress  by  constitutional 
amendment  the  power  to  declare  an  overseas  war  until  the 
people  have  registered  their  will  at  an  election.  The  pending 
pioposal  provides  only,  as  I  view  it,  for  an  advisory  referen- 
dum, which  Congress  may  or  may  not  decide  to  follow. 
Therefore.  I  do  not  think  it  is  an  argument  in  point  to 
contend  that  because  there  is  a  constitutional  amendment 
pending,  predicated  upon  an  entirely  different  principle,  tills 
amendment  is  therefore  not  worthy  of  consideration. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  15-day  period  provided  for  in 
the  amendment  is  too  short  a  time  for  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  make  up  their  minds  upon  such  an  im- 
portant deci.sion.  I  have  only  this  to  say,  that  if  the  time 
ever  comes  when  Congress  is  considering  a  declaration  of 
war,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  in  an  advisory  referendum,  by  the  time  the 
referendum  is  held  the  people  of  the  country  will  have  all 
the  information  which  the  newspapers,  the  radio,  the  admin- 
istration, and  Members  of  Congress  can  bring  to  them. 

It  is  perfectly  absurd,  to  take  the  position  that  Members 
of  Congress,  in  this  day  and  age,  have  superior  information 
of  great  importance  which  is  not  available  to  the  general 
electorate.  As  a  Member  of  this  body  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  for  a  number  of  years,  and 
I  have  repeatedly  stated  publicly  that  I  had,  as  a  result  of 
such  membership,  no  more  information  on  foreign  affairs  as 
a  member  of  that  committee  than  any  person  who  reads  a 
well-edited  newspaper  in  the  United  States  from  day  to 
day.  There  is  a  lot  of  "eye  wash"  given  out  to  the  general 
public  about  the  superior  information  which  Members  of 
Congre.ss  posse.ss  with  regard  to  foreign  relations. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  it  would  be  unfortunate  if  the 
people  of  the  United  States  were  to  participate  in  such  an 
advisory  election  and  would  have  to  listen  to  the  radio  and 
the  arguments  which  might  be  made  pro  and  con  upon  the 
issue  of  peace  or  war.  Have  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States  been  listening  to  the  arguments  pro  and  con  upon 
every  single  important  Issue  since  radio  came  into  existence? 


If  there  are  any  Senators  present  in  this  body  today  who  are 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  if  the  Congress  ever  takes 
under  consideration  a  resolution  to  declare  war  in  the  future, 
the  people  of  the  United  States  will  not  be  hearing  both  sides 
of  the  question  argued  at  great  length  on  the  radio.  I  wish  to 
say  that  they  will  be  sadly  disillusioned  when  the  time  comes. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  ever  an  occasion  in  this  country 
a^am  to  consider  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Con- 
gress, every  citizen  of  the  United  States  will  have  heard  all 
of  the  arguments  pro  and  con  upon  that  proposition  before  a 
vote  can  ever  be  brought  about  in  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

So  if  Senators  vote  down  this  amendment,  they  will  not,  in 
that  eventuality,  have  prevented  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  hearing  all  the  argum.ents  and  obtaining  all  the 
information  and  from  coming  to  a  conclusion  as  to  what  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  their  beloved  country.  AU  tliat  will  have 
been  dene  will  be  to  have  denied  them,  in  the  last  analysis, 
the  right  cfflclally  and  effectively  to  express  their  views. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  bring  laughter  on  the  floor  of  the 
United  States  Senate  from  representatives  of  the  people  here 
from  the  several  States,  it  may  amuse  Senators  to  hear  this 
fundamental  democratic  idea  ridiculed,  and  I  hope  the  Rec- 
ord will  go  out  to  the  country  with  every  single  occasion  of 
laughter  that  occurred  during  the  time  this  proposition  was 
being  ridiculed  indicated,  for  I  say  to  my  colleagues  In  all 
good  spirit  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today,  that  they  cannot 
successfully,  by  ridicule,  bury  the  inherent  desire  of  the  men 
and  women,  citizens  of  this  country,  to  have  some  effective  op- 
portunity to  express  their  opinion  upon  the  most  important, 
the  supreme  issue  and  decision  which  can  come  in  the  life 
of  any  generation  of  people.  This  will  not  be  the  last  time 
this  issue  will  have  to  be  faced  by  this  bodj',  and  I  am  just  as 
confident  as  that  I  am  standing  here  in  this  place  this  after- 
noon that  ultimately  the  people  of  this  country  will  obtain 
for  themselves  an  effective  voice  in  expressing  thir  opinion, 
upon  the  question  of  whether  or  not  their  sons  shall  die  in  an 
expeditionary  offensive  war  on  foreign  soil. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  transfer 
my  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass]  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  BoneJ,  and  will  vote.  I  vote 
"yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  The  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  BoNEl,  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Glass],  are  absent  from  the  Senate  on  account  of  illness. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Ashurst]  is  de- 
tained by  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez]  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  17,  nays  73,  as  follows: 

YEAS— 17 

Walsh 
Wheeler 


Slattery 

Smathers 

Smith 

Stewart 

Tart 

Thomaa.  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utak 

Tobey 

Town  send 

Truman 

Tydlngs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

White 

Wiley 


Bilbo 

Donahey 

La  Pollette 

Bulow 

Downey 

Lundeen 

Capper 

Frailer 

Nye 

Clark.  Idaho 

Holt 

Overton 

Clark.  Mo. 

Johnson, 

Calif.       Bhipstead 
NAYS— 73 

Adams 

Gerry 

McCarran 

Andrews 

Glboon 

McKellar 

Au.stln 

Gillette 

McNaiy 

Balley 

Green 

Maloney 

Bankhead 

Guffey 

Mead 

Barbour 

Oumey 

Miller 

Barkley 

Hale 

Minton 

Borah 

Harrison 

Murray 

Brown 

Hatch 

Neely 

Burke 

Hayden 

Norrls 

Byrd 

Herring 

O'Mahoney 

Byrnes 

Hill 

Pepper 

Caraway 

Holman 

Plttman 

Chandler 

Hughes 

RadcUffe 

Connally 

Johnson, 

Colo.        Reynolds 

Danaher 

King 

Russell 

Davis 

Lee 

Schwartz 

El  lender 

Lodge 

Bchwelitnbacb 

George 

Lucas 

'     Sheppard 
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NOT  VOTING— 6 

A-hu.'it 

P'-:dP'»s                     Glass 

Butxe 

C'havfz 

Reed 


So  Mr.  La  Follettz's  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendrn'-nt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  AUSTIN  Mr.  Pre.s:dent.  I  ofler  an  amendment  which 
I  .';'  nd  to  th'^  dfsk  and  ask  to  have  read. 

Mr   BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   AVSllS      I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  A  number  of  Senators  have  asked 
wheihfr  it  is  ih^  purpose  to  sit  continuously  this  evtnmc 
until  this  measure  is  finally  disposed  of.  I  have  no  way  of 
kno'.v'.ng  how  many  more  amendments  will  be  ofTered;  I  hop-^ 
not  many:  but  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  advise  the  Senate  that  it 
is  our  purpt.se  to  sit  h?re  continuously  until  this  meai;ure  is 
finally  voted  upon  and  disposed  of  tonight. 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  my  amendment 
be  read. 

Th,'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  clerk  will  state  the 
amt-nriment  off' red  by  the  Senator  from  Vermont  to  the 
ciirr.rnittt^e  am'^ndment. 

The  Chif.f  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  it 
is  propcsfd  to  insert  the  following  new  section 

Sec.  — -  Whent-vt-r  .ill  proclaination.s  i.^suod  under  'h-'  aii'hor- 
Ity  of  secrion  1  (ai  .'■hall  h.ivo  beiTi  revoked.  thi>  yr.nt  le.-ulu- 
tlon  >hall  have  no  fiirMit-r  forn'  ir  t-tTect,  but  o[Ten-;p-i  (.ntninittt'd 
and  pt'nalties,  forfeiturrs.  or  liabilities  Incurred  ur.dcr  this  Joint 
rt'stlution  wh;le  i:  wa.s  m  l.ircc  and  itTect  may  b;-  pro.-.e(mted  and 
piinlslifd.  and  .«uits  and  proceeding-^  for  violatiotis  of  such  Joint 
resolution  or  of  any  rtile  or  regulation  i.-.sued  pursuan'  tnerfto 
may  be  commt  r.ct  d  iir.d  pro.-t-cuted.  m  the  same  numner  and 
with  the  -.am''  eflect  a^  if  such  Joint  n-aoiutuin  were  still  in 
force  and  eftect 

Mr  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  this  amendment  rt'pre.senLs  a 
ceit.un  school  of  thoui.:lit  It  is  far  more  important  than  it 
appears  to  be  on  its  face.  The  amendment  represents  a  funda- 
mental theory.  If  the  j  v.nf  resolution  should  be  ii'mended,  as 
I  propose,  and  then  becanie  a  law,  it  would  operate  upon 
conditions  that  Wf  can  ?ee  today,  and  those  further  con- 
ditions that  we  cannot  visualize,  but  which  may  happen 
riuririK  war  proclaimed  to  exu-^t,  and  thereupon  this  law 
woukl  ceii.se  to  operate.  It  would  be  entirely  finished,  it 
Weuki  ha\e  perfoniii  d  its  whole  purpose  and  function,  and 
as  a  Government,  as  a  sn\ereignty,  we  would  return  to  the 
posi'ion  we  were  in  before  this  law  was  passed. 

S  >me  of  my  col'eaeues  very  kindly  called  my  attention 
to  the  fact  that  tliere  are  now  in  the  joint  resolution  provi- 
sions for  the  termination  of  the  application  of  the  law  upon 
the  termination  of  the  war.  That  is  quite  another  thing, 
Mr  Pre.sident.  from  what  I  propose.  Senators  \m11  observe 
that  undt  r  the  prcvisie.n^ — and  there  are  several  of  them — 
V  liieh  would  bruiR  to  a  c'ii\>e  the  eff'^ct  of  sections  2,  3.  5. 
und  other  sections  relating  to  vessels  at  sea  and  to  the 
ch.ange  of  title  of  poods,  iind  to  the  hindrance  of  travel  bv 
persons,  the  section  rt^ferred  to  by  them  in  each  case  shall 
ct  ase  to  apply.  In  ceitam  sections  they  shall  cease  to  apply 
to  th''-  States  nanud  in  the  proclamation,  and  in  others  it  is 
provided  that  tiie  sections  shall  cease  to  apply.  But  that 
di'es  not  mean  that  the  law  will  not  stand  on  the  statute 
beoks.  to  come  automatically  into  eflect  upon  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  President,  and  it  really  comes  into  effect  upon 
th'?  pi  Hl.irr.ation  ot  tlio  President,  b-^cause  that  mu.t  always 
cieur  i.nder  the  pending'  joint  resolution. 

Mr  CLARX  of  Mis..ouM.  Ml".  President,  will  th.'  Senator 
yi.  Id.' 

Mr    AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Sen- 
ator's remarks.  If  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator's 
am<ndment,  it  is  to  thaiire  the  nature  of  the  whole  leglsla- 
tic-n  propost  d  by  the  viint  resolution  from  a  permanent 
law  attempting  to  estab!i.-h  a  permanent  neutrality  func- 
tion, to  an  act  applyitii;  only  to  this  particular  situation. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Mr   Pre.-ident.  that  is  absolutely  correct. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Mi.-^souri.  I  thank  the  Senator  for  his 
frankne.ss.  He  is  pie>entins  an  issue  which  is  entitled  to  be 
settled  by  the  Congress,  as  to  whether  we  should  legislate 


1   permanently  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  or  should  attempt 
i   to  If^gisia'e  with  repard  to  rach  particular  situation. 
I        Mr.    AUSTIN,     Mr.    President,    tliat    is    it,     I    think    my 
'    colleagues  know  that  from  the  very  beginning,  when  we  first 
I   started  out  upon  the  effort  to  say  what  we  would  do  as  a 
I   sovereienty  in  the  e\ent  of  war.  I  have  b- en  opposed  to  it  on 
I   the  ground  that  no  l-'gi'^lators  can  b«'  sufficiently  wise  to  fore- 
cast and  vi.-ualize  the  nrcumstances  so  that  th^y  may  in  ad- 
I    vance  ascertain  what  the  m'erests  of  the  United  S'ates  may 
be  in  some  future  di-turbance  in  the  world  that  amounts  to 
uar.     We  were  not  able  to  do  it  when  we  enacted  th"  prior 
legislation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Presid  nt,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  will  yield  in  just  a  moment. 
The  'Xi-^nng  law  (operates  entirely  differently  than  its 
sponsors  de.  igried  it  to  operate.  It  was  proposed  as  a  neu- 
trality m-asure.  and  we  now  find  that  it  is  operating  un- 
equally .md  !s  not  a  n'^utral  law.  So  we  go  about  to  change  it 
;  to  adapt  it  to  the  known  and  existing  circumstances. 
I  In  passing  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  since  we 
started  out  upon  this  type  of  lecislation  71  different  propos- 
als have  been  made  in  the  Congress  toward  the  same  objec- 
tive. Of  those  proposals,  sonip  49  are  new  on  the  calendar  of 
the  Ccmmi'tee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  Thi.s  fact  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
merely  to  em.phasize  something  which  la  almost  axiomatic, 
and  that  is  that  we  cannot  possibly  concei\e  and  devise  a 
statute  that  will  be  suf!icirntly  wise  and  all-embracing  in  its 
conception  to  fit  the  circumstances  that  may  confront  us 
withr.ut  our  further  activity  and  without  our  taking  any 
voluntary  position. 

I   now  yield  to   th-^  S"nator  from   Washington. 
Mr   SCHWELLENBACH.     I  do  not  wish  to  be  overly  tech- 
nical, but  I  should  1  ke  to  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
first  provision  of  his  amendment,  which  reads: 

Whenever  all  proclamation.^  is-'ued  under  i!;e  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1   lai   shall  have  been  revoked  — 

And  so  forth.  I  an:  wondering  if  that  language  is  sufH- 
cien'ly  definite.  In  view  of  the  repeal  section  of  the  pro- 
posed statute,  which  repeals  the  11^35  and  1937  acts,  there  is 
a  qutStK.n  m  my  mind  whether  or  not  it  will  be  necessary  for 
the  Pi-esident  to  i.ssue  a  new  proclamation  after  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution,  if  it  should  pass.  The  language  of 
the  Senator's  amendment  is  indefinite. 

Whenever  all  proclaiiiation.s  u.-ued  under  the  authority  uf  bectiou 
1   (a)   siiall  have  been  levoked. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  it  fixes  any  definite  time.  If  the 
other  theory  is  correct,  it  might  be  that  the  act  would  never 
become  operative. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  concur  in  the  doubts  about 
the  accuraey  and  precision  of  that  particular  paragraph; 
but  I  ieel  very  firmly  persuaded  that  a  new  proclamation  will 
bi  nt'cessary  if  the  .lomt  resolution  should  become  a  law, 
because  tlie  joint  resolution  is  founded  utx)n  something  more 
than  the  recognition  of  the  existence  of  war.  There  must 
be  found  the  further  fact  that  tins  sort  of  hindrance  of 
the  commerce  of  America  is  nrce.ssary  as  a  proper  element 
of  national  dffense.  That  is  the  heart  of  this  measure. 
That  is  one  of  the  fine,  new,  different  things  in  this  pro- 
po.'^a!  which  makes  it  superior  to  the  exi.sting  law.  It  has 
no  pretense  on  its  face  of  being  a  neutrality  measure.  It 
represents  itself — to  me.  at  any  rate — as  a  pure  measure  of 
national  delense, 

Asiuming  either  that  it  is  a  measure  whose  sponsors  believe 
it  to  be  an  act  for  neu'rality  or  whether  it  be  that  which  I 
think  It  is— for  national  defense— in  either  case  I  do  not  want 
it  left  on  the  statute  bet  ks  as  an  act  to  be  apphed  in  an  im- 
proper way  and  against  the  interests  of  the  United  States, 
and  perha:3s  to  its  great  danger,  at  some  time  in  the  future. 
Suppose,  for  example,  that  Germany  should  declare  war  on 
Colombia,  a  South  American  state,  a  Latm-Amencan  nation, 
and  we  should  find  cur  Monroe  Doctrine  infringed.  We 
should  then  find  our  actual,  real  self-defense  invaded  and 
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endangered.  I  do  not  want  an  old  statute  coming  up  like  a 
ghost,  as  the  existing  law  today  has  betn  presented  to  us.  to 
stand  in  tlie  way  of  our  taking  the  proper  action  adapted  to 
the  new  circiunstances. 

There  is  not  a  pcr.son  within  the  sound  of  miv  voice  who 
is  not  aware-  thai  it  has  been  constantly  reit-erated  that  we 
mu.<^t  not  adapt  our  law  to  the  new  conditions  because  that 
would  bo  changing  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the  game  had 
startfKl.  Whether  or  not  there  is  merit  in  that  contention, 
we  can  rpmo\e  that  claim  of  estoppel  by  having  the  act  ex- 
pire when  its  purposes  shall  have  been  accomplished.  Then 
as  a  sovereign  Nation  we  shall  be  free  to  take  such  position 
as  we  ought  to  take  with  respect  to  the  interest  of  the 
United  States.  Then  in  truth  we  shall  be  independent  and 
free  to  assume  a  new  positicn  in  international  affairs  if  we 
think  wise,  and  if  it  is  best  for  the  welfare  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.   BORAH.     Mr.  President,  will   the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   AUSTIN.     I   yield   to   the  Senator   from   Idaho. 

Mr  BORAH.  I  understand  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Senator 
to  terminate  the  existence  of  the  law  as  soon  as  the  European 
war  is  over. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Whenever  the  President  shall  make  a 
proclamation  that  the  conditions  which  put  the  law  into 
effect  have  ended.  The  amendment  provides — and  this  an- 
swers the  Senator's  question: 

Whenevir  all  proclamation.';  Issued  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 1  (ai  shall  h:\\e  bv^n  revoked,  this  Joint  resolution  Bh.all 
have  no  further  force  or  effect. 

Mr.  BORAH.  The  President  issues  his  proclamation  on 
the  basis  that  a  war  exists  between  certain  nations.  I  take 
It  the  effect  of  the  Senator's  amendment — I  think  that  Is 
his  desire — v.-ou!d  be  to  terminate  the  existence  of  this  legis- 
lation when  the  conditions  which  called  it  into  existence  shall 
have  ceased  to  exist. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  that  might  be  true,  and  it 
n-iight   not  be  true. 

Mr.  BORAH.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  ascertain 
v.hat  would  be  the  real  effect  of  the  amendment.  When 
would  It  go  into  operation?    The  amendment  reads: 

Whenever  all  pr(  clamatlcns  Isr.ucd  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion  1   lai   bhall  have  been  revoked. 

Suppose  the  President  should  not  revoke  his  proclama- 
tions? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  have  just  read  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
the  simple  language  that  when  the  original  proclamation  is 
revoked  by  a  second  one 

Mr.  BORAH.     Suppose  he  should  not  revoke  it? 

Mr.   AUSTIN.     Th-n  the  law  would  continue. 

Mr.  BOR.AH.  In  other  words,  the  Senator  is  basing  the 
entire  ( ffect  of  his  amendm.ent  upon  the  question  of 
proclamations,  and  what  the  President  may  do  by  way  of 
proclanuttion. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Of  course,  tliat  is  what  puts  the  law  into 
effect;  and  that  is  the  only  thing  that  can  make  it  meflec- 
ti\c.  We  shall  be  in  no  different  condition  whether  we  have 
my  amendment  or  not.  if  we  are  to  assume  such  an  absurd 
possibility  as  that  the  President  will  put  the  five  diflferent  em- 
bargoes contained  in  the  joint  resolution  into  effect  by 
proclamation,  and  then  leave  them  in  effect  peniianently. 
I  cannot  imagine  such  a  situation. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  confess  it  is  an  absurd  idea;  but  I  derived 
it  from  reading  the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  gleaned  such  an  idea.  I  am  not  apprehensive  that  that 
is  the  nieaning  of  it  in  any  sense. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  have  foiiiid  that  other  Senators  take  the 
same  view. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  suppose  the  Senator  can  express  his  views 
In  various  ways:  and  if  he  has  an  amendment  which  he 
thinks  will  improve  the  situation,  I  shall  be  glad  to  con- 
sider it. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  should  be  glad  to  consider  an  amendment 
to  repeal  the  law  just  as  soon  as  it  can  be  repealed. 


Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
I  wall  yield  once  more,  and  then  I  must 


Mr.  PEPPER 

Mr.  AUSTIN 
finish. 

Mr.  PEIPPER.  I  was  interested  in  the  query  propounded  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Clark  1. 
Of  course,  the  Senator  from  "Vermont  is  aware  of  the  fact  that 
there  is  already  a  provision  in  the  joint  resolution  providinR 
that  if  the  proclamations  issued  under  section  1  (a)  were 
revoked,  then  the  exceptions  under  sections  (f).  (g) ,  and  th) 
would  expire  of  their  own  force. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  No.  Mr.  President.  L^t  me  call  the  Senator's 
attention  to  the  fact  that  he  has  misinterpreted  the  language 
of  the  joint  resolution.  All  the  joint  resolution  provides  is 
that  it  shall  "cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  such  state."  In 
some  sections  that  Is  true,  and  in  oUier  sections  it  shall  "cease 
to  apply.  " 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  beg  the  Senator's  pardon.  I  am  referring 
to  the  following  language: 

Whenever  all  proclamations  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
1    (a  I    shall  have  been  revoked  the  provisions  of  sections   (f)     la) 
(h>,  and  0)  shsUl  expire.  ' 

As  I  understand,  that  provision  was  adopt-ed  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  I  can  well  understand  that  the  Senator  might 
be  concerned  about  the  inapplicability  of  the  proposed  stat- 
ute to  a  war  in  the  Pacific,  because  thp  joint  resolution 
allows  us  to  send  our  ships  to  the  Orient,  to  New  Zealand, 
to  Australia,  and  other  territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  How- 
ever, I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would  consider  the  fundamen- 
tals of  the  joint  resolution — that  is  to  say,  that  our  ships 
."^hall  not  go  into  the  combat  area  in  any  case  and  shall  not 
carry  goods  or  passengers  to  belligerent  powers  in  any  case, 
v.'hich  is  an  excellent  permanent  policy  for  the  United  States 
to  assume  in  any  war. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  could  not  understand  all 
the  distinguished  Senator  said. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  the  Chair  to  maintain 
order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  trying  his  best 
to  maintain  order.  The  Chair  asks  Senators,  and  asks  the 
occupants  of  the  galleries,  to  cooperate  with  the  Chair.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  stated  that  it  is  the  purpose  to 
finish  the  consideration  of  the  joint  resolution  tonight.  The 
sooner  Senators  cooperate  and  cease  conversation  in  the  Sen- 
ate Chamber,  the  sooner  we  shall  finish. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  from  what  I  could  under- 
stand I  interpreted  the  inquiry  to  be  whether  I  realized  that 
already  an  amendment  has  been  adopted  which  would  render 
void  certain  subparagraphs  of  the  joint  resolution— (f)  (g), 
<h) ,  and  (\) .     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  PEPPER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  I  realize  that;  and,  so  far  as  that  goes, 
that  is  very  satisfactory.  That,  however,  does  not  go  to 
the  point  I  am  trying  to  make,  which  is  that  we  should  not, 
figuratively  speaking,  tie  the  hands  of  the  United  States 
behind  its  back.  We  should  not  weaken  its  sovereignty.  We 
should  not  cripple  it  in  any  way.  In  my  opinion,  it  is  just 
as  bad  as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and  as  a  matter  of  principle 
for  us  to  hamper  the  power  of  the  United  States  by  a  statute 
as  it  is  to  do  so  by  an  alliance.  The  effect  is  exactly  the 
same. 

We  observed  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
fMr.  Clark  1  presenting  here  some  time  ago — I  think  about  2 
years  ago — a  resolution  to  advise  the  President  to  terminate 
the  treaties  which  tied  the  hands  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind its  back  with  respect  to  its  power  over  embargo  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  Congress  to  pass  embargoes  against 
the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  so  forth. 

I  might  favor  that  proposal  at  some  time  and  under  some 
circmnstances  which  I  could  clearly  see,  as  I  do  favor  here 
and  now  the  five  different  embargoes  in  the  pending 
proposal. 

This  joint  resolution  contains  embargoes  against  our 
having  ans^thing  whatever  American  on  the  high  seas  in 
combat  areas.    No  American  materials  or  commodities  can 
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b(  ;n  ccmmrrc''  on  th?  hic:h  seas  between  United  States  ports 
and  till'  ports  of  a  bt-lLKcient,  or  betw^^n  United  States  ports 
and  the  ports  of  a  nmrral.  if  tl^'V  mu.-t  pa.ss  ihrcuizh  the 
combat  areas.  I  am  m  fa\cr  of  tliat  because  of  ciitum- 
^tances  I  know  about  todav.  and  I  would  readily  act  m  accord 
vith  the  spirit  of  the  rc>i  luiion  of  the  di^tinpuLshed  Senator 
frcm  Missouri;  bur  uh.at  I  want  to  do  is  to  have  thi'  slate 
c^ar.  and  have  us  take  ihf  first  step  flr-t.  and  stand  before 
all  the  world  and  >tand  m  history  and  rn  tli»'  record  as  a 
neutral  nation.  That  is  the  way  I  should  like  to  start,  at 
least. 

If  we  had  cur  '■tafutes  cleared  away,  if  statutes  that  were 
particularly  applied  to  an  existing  condition  t"day  went  out 
of  existence  at  the  termination  of  the  cv»nts  which  excited 
them,  we  should  then  bv  back  atia.n  to  cur  indtpend<  nt  and 
frf"  po.^ition  as  a  great    N'a'inn. 

The  PREvSlDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator 
fn^n  \ '  :  v.'.!  r/.  on  the  ammdm' nt  has  expired. 

Mr  AUSTIN,  May  I  have  tune  on  tlic  jo.nt  resolution, 
please' 

Th'  PF'.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Stnator  is  recognized 
on  the  jiint   resolution 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  intend  to  weary  Senators  wuh  a 
lov.^i  debate. 

Mr    OVERTON      Mr    Pre>uiont    will  the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Vcr- 
riK^nt  yield  to  the  Sei.ainr  from  L<;ui>iana.^ 

Mr    Al'STIN.     I  yu  id  to  the  Senator. 

Mr  OVERTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  there  are 
manv  pr.ivisien.s  in  the  pendine:  joint  resolution  which  would 
not  b  ■  i-.pplicable  in  tlie  event  of  another  ma.jor  war  between 
d  ITerent  countries  than  the  one  now  ra^int,''.^ 

Mr.  Al'STIN.  Mr.  Pre.sid-nt.  the  que.stion  answers  itself 
In  the  airirmative.  Of  cuur.>e.  How  can  we  today  devise  a 
law  whicii  assumes  tliat  the  President  will  prescribe — in 
fact,  proscribe — the  North  Atlantic,  proscribe  American  ve.^- 
sel.s  from  the  North  Atlantic,  m  .-ome  future  war  which  may 
be  in  the  South  Pacific  Ocean?  There  are  many  details  in 
the  prep;)std  law  which  I  should  want  to  sec  altered  if  chan^'- 
ing  circumstance.s  requirtd  it.  but  why  be  embarrassed  by 
this  particular  law  in  anotiier  consideration  by  and  by  as  we 
have  been  embarras.scd  in  this  extraordinary  se.^s.on  of  Con- 
pi  es^s  by  the  existing?  statute? 

Mr  OVERTON.  Mr.  Prtsident.  may  I  ask  the  Senator 
another  question? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  OVTIRTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  idea  that  when  this 
Joint  resolutun  .shall  die  by  limitation  in  the  event  his  amend- 
ment i.s  adopted,  and  the  world  is  at  peace,  or  at  least  when 
there  IS  no  major  war.  Congress  shall  then  again  set  itself  to 
the  ta^k  of  enacting;  mutrality  Itgislation'' 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  know  whuther  or  n.t  Congress 
would  pass  another  neutrality  act.  It  might  see  fit  not  to  do 
so.  but  It  would  be  free  to  do  so. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Is  it  the  Senator's  view  that  it  is  better 
to  eiiact  neutrality  leg;.5lation  in  times  of  peace  rather  than 
in  times  of  war? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     No;  that  makes  no  difference  whatever. 

Let  us  assume  that  we  had  enacted  th;s  joint  resolution  at 
the  last  session  of  Congress.  I  think  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to 
say  that  it  would  have  been  less  partisan.  In  those  days  we 
knew  as  well  as  we  know  today  what  cur  interest  as  a  nation 
was.  We  knew  then  that  it  was  neces.-^ary  for  Ms  to  increase 
our  defensive  weapons,  spiritually  and  mater. aliy,  and  we 
went  about  doing  it.  Why?  Because  the  world  was  afire: 
because  we  knew  wliat  was  going  on  in  Europe,  and  antici- 
pated what  has  since  happ«med.  and  If  we  had  acted  then 
Ve  would  have  acted  in  the  light  of  that  knowledge,  and  our 
act  would  have  been  just  as  significant  as  it  is  today. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up 
thi   Senator's  time. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  If  the  Senator  does  not  wish  to  yield.  I 
w.II  not  interrupt  him. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  B.-\RKLEY.  Under  the  pending  j;jint  resolution,  no 
matter  where  a  war  brcak.>  out.  if  it  is  of  sufficient  magni- 
tude to  endanger  our  peace  and  the  lues  of  our  people  the 
Pi-esident  is  required  to  issue  a  proclamation  naming  the 
countries.  I  do  not  see  any  harm  in  having  that  permanent 
law.  no  m.atter  where  the  war  mirVit  be  anyv\heie  in  the 
world;  and  when  such  a  proclamation  is  is.^ucd  cur  ships 
then  wuuid  not  be  pernntted  to  go  into  the  ports  of  b'  llii'er- 
ents,  nor  would  our  cni/"n.s  be  perniitied  to  travel  on  bellig- 
erent ships. 

I  .see  no  cbjecnon  to  that  \:>ina.  permanent  law;  but  if 
the  Senator's  amendment  .should  be  adopted,  and  thi.--  law 
should  automat. ca'.ly  terminate  at  the  concliisu)n  of  this  par- 
ticular War.  and  ariethtr  war  should  breek  oiu  m  th"  same 
r«.  eiL'ii  or  anywhere  m  the  woild  of  sut!ic:ent  nia^'iutude  to 
involve  our  peace  and  the  lives  ot  our  citizens,  while  we  were 
.spendincj  from  4  to  6  weeks  again  in  passing  another  law 
dealing  with  that  particular  war  our  .ships  and  our  com- 
merce and  our  citizens  would  have  a  right  to  go  into  the  war 
zones,  to  go  into  the  regions  of  daimer,  and  thereby,  before 
we  could  enact  another  law.  possibly  drag  us  into  contro- 
versies that  might  lead  to  war. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  that  is  the  same  argument 
which  ha.s  been  made  here  against  cur  legislating  today. 
I  put  no  faith  at  all  in  it.  As  I  have  said  time  and  atzaiii, 
I  'h;nk  tiie  act  of  our^  of  voting  up  or  voting  down  the 
pending  joint  resolution  will  not  have  the  cfleet  of  taking 
us  into  war,  and  will  not  constitute  a  step  toward  war.  If 
we  eannot  stop  taking  that  p<isiiion  here,  I  think  we  are 
unable  to  recognize  our  own  ability. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  One  more  que.stion  and  I  will  not  ask  the 
Stnatcr  to  yu  Id  lUrther. 

Mr,  AUSTIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Would  not  the  adoption  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  or  any  amendment  making  this  law  ter- 
minate in  toto  at  the  end  cf  the  present  European  war 
give  color  to  the  argument  that,  after  all,  this  is  a  v.ar 
measure  designed  to  deal  with  a  single  war  and  to  gue 
some  advantage  to  a  sini'Ie  set  of  be!ligerent.s? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes,  Mr.  President;  that  is  one  of  the 
meanings  it  would  ha\-e,  but  the  meaning  spoken  of  by  the 
distinguished  leader  of  the  majority  is  only  a  secondary 
meaning.  The  primary  meaning  of  this  measure  is  that 
we  regard  it  as  ni^ces.-ary  for  our  national  defense.  That 
IS  the  primary  consideration.  We  regard  it  as  important  to 
our  security  and  our  peace  that  we  keep  the  battle  line  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  not  have  it  reach 
o'v-er  h'-re;  but  I  am  not  going  into  a  long  argument  about 
that  subject.  I  want  to  call  attention  to  two  or  three  ether 
objectives  of  my  amendment. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  for  just  one  question. 

Mr.   AUSTIN.     Yes;   I  yield. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  I  want  to  support  the  amend- 
ment. I  believe  in  the  phik^ophy  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont has  enunciated;  but  there  is  one  provision  in  the  pend- 
ing resolution  which  is  permanent.  Section  12  .sets  up  the 
National  Munitions  Control  Board,  a  beard  which  acts  dur- 
ing peacetime.  It  acts  when  there  is  no  neutrality  legisla- 
tion. Therefore,  I  ask  if  the  Senator  would  not  be  willing  to 
make  an  exception  as  to  secticm  12. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  would  not.  I  think  it 
w^tild  d-'^'ioy  the  effect  of  the  great  principle  which  I  have 
offered  thio  am.endment  to  present  to  the  Congre.-s  and  to 
the  people  of  the  United  Spates;  and,  what  is  more,  I  say 
"no"  for  anoth'-r  rea.-^on;  That  is.  it  is  not  necessary  to  keep 
.  that  particular  paragraph  in  the  measure.  The"  old  Es- 
I  pionage  Act  of  1917  provides  for  a  similar  board;  and  if 
this  act  should  become  functus  ofScio,  the  act  of  1917  wou'd 
still  be  continuou.>ly  m  operation.  We  have  been  working 
under  it  for  some  time.  We  would  not  be  left  without 
supervision  over  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  warfare  if  this  measure  should  termmate. 

In  the  interest  of  our  peace  it  still  wculd  be  necessary  for 
the  exporter  to  obtain  a  license  through  the  Secretary  of 
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state,  tho  Secretary  cf  War,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Na\T 
before  he  could  export  any  of  th^'.se  things  to  a  foreign  coun- 
try, in  p*'ace;ime  as  well  as  in  wartime. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  jield'' 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  I  dislike  to  interrupt  the  Senator,  because 
I  know  liis  time  is  dwindling;  but  I  should  like  to  ask  him  if 
this  matter  is  worthy  of  consideration,  or  what  he  thinks  the 
legal  effect  would  be. 

Would  the  adoption  of  the  Senator's  amendment  eventually, 
after  the  repeal  of  the  entire  act,  if  it  should  become  a  law.' 
have  the  effect  of  reinstating  the  present  Embargo  Act  which 
this  mea-Hire  repeals? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President.  I  beheve  not.  Of  course,  that 
can  be  nnthinp  but  an  opinion. 

Mr  NORRIS.  I  Vvas  wonct  rin;-;  about  that.  I  agree  wn*h 
the  Senator,  but  I  confes.*;  I  cannot  help  having  som.e  doubt 
about  it.  Would  it  not  be  wise  for  the  Senator  to  provide  in 
his  amendment  that  this  act  shall  terminate,  excepting  that 
line  which  is  the  repealer? 

Mr,  AUSTIN.  I  do  not  want  to  put  any  exceptions  in  this 
am'  ndir.ent.  for  the  reason  I  have  already  m.cnticncd. 

Let  me  make  thi.>  ob.servaiion  in  answer  to  the  question  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska:  The  repeal  of  the 
act  of  1937  and  the  act  of  1D35  becomes  effective  if  and  when 
this  joint  rts:olution  is  approved  by  the  Presidtnt  cf  the  United 
States.  Tho.'-e  two  arts  wi'i  be  ended,  they  will  be  finished,  by 
that  ap,:.:oval.  Then  this  joint  resolution,  we  will  as.sume. 
will  be  the  law;  and  it  w'Al  continue  the  law  until  the  President 
proclaims  that  the  state  of  war  has  ended,  and  revokes  his 
former  prcclamation.  That  finishes,  as  I  see  it,  the  operation 
of  this  joint  n  solution. 

Mr.  WALSH.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  AUSTIN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Did  I  correctly  understand  the  Senator  to 
say  that  the  passage  cf  this  joint  resolution  is  in  the  interest 
cf  our  national  defense? 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Yes;  I  suppose  the  Senator  did  so  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  WALSH.  May  I  assume  from  that  statement  that 
th.e  Senator  takes  the  position  which  others  take  that  by 
passing  this  joint  resolution  and  furnishing  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  cf  war  to  some  of  the  belligerents  we 
are  keeping  the  war  away  from  home? 

Ml .  AUSTIN.    Yes. 

Mr.  WALSH.    That  is  the  Senator's  position. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.    Particularly  regarding  France  and  England. 

Mr.  WALSH.  My  position  is  well  known.  The  pending 
resoluticn  tends  to  rem.ove  the  .spirit  of  the  true,  genuine 
ncutra.'i'.y  for  wh.ch  I  think  m,y  country  should  stand.  I  can- 
not conc(  ive  cf  anything  that  would  so  label  this  country  as 
com. plot  ely  unneutral  as  making  a  complete  declaration  of 
taking  open  sides.  By  providing  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embaigo  provision  of  this  act  in  the  midst  of  the  war  and  at 
the  same  time  providing  for  the  termination  of  the  law  at 
the  end  of  the  war.  this  wculd  make  the  measure  a  special 
law  applicable  to  the  present  war  and  remove  it  from  the 
claim  cf  a  general  neutrality  policy  by  otir  Government. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  -Very  well.  I  accord  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachu.^etts  not  only  the  right  to  take 
that  po.'^iticn.  and  to  hold  those  views,  but  to  express  them, 
and  of  course  to  vote  for  them.  My  idea  is  that  if  his 
claim  is  correct,  and  if  it  is  true  that  this  proposed  law 
constitutes  in  effect  an  alliance,  if  he  wishes  to  go  as  far 
a;  that  and  say  that  it  constitutes  an  alliance  with  Britain 
and  France,  then  by  all  means  attach  my  amendment  to 
the  joint  resolution,  because  it  would  render  only  temporary 
that  alliance  it  would  render  temporary  that  which  by  the 
joint  resolution  would  be  p)ermanenL  if  my  amendment  shall 
net  be  adopted. 

My  propcsal  is  traditionally  American,  it  rests  en  the  rock 
bottom  of  the  principle  of  neutrality  and  of  our  traditional 
attitude  of  independence,  though  not  isolation.  It  is  in  full 
accord  with  Wa.shington's  enunciation  cf  the  principle  and 
in  full  accord  with  Jefferson's  enunciation  of  it.  ' 


I  wish  to  say  in  closing  that  it  was  quite  apparent  in  the 
Farewell  Address  of  George  Washington  that  he  did  want 
cur  country  to  depend  upon  temporary  alliances,  according 
to  the  need  of  the  occasion  as  it  might  be.  but  he  believed 
that  our  true  policy  should  be  to  steer  clear  of  permanent 
alliances  with  any  portion  of  the  earth.  He  said  this  about 
temporary  alliances,  and  it  fits  the  case  today: 

i        Tuking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments. 
on  a  respectable  defensive  postiire.  we  may  safely  trust  to  temporary 
!    alliances  for  e.xlraordiiiary  emergencies. 

j  Mr.  President,  if  any  man  undertakes  to  place  me  in  the 
i  attitude  of  favoring  a  temporary  alliance  with  any  nation, 
I  he  is  taking  the  wrong  ixisition.  I  have  clearly  explained  on 
I  two  or  three  different  occasions  that  my  position  with  re- 
j  spect  to  the  pending  legislation  and  my  supjxjrt  of  it  are 
based  on  the  idea  of  affording  defense  of  American  prin- 
ciples and  of  American  lives  and  of  American  peace,  and 
^  that  I  believed  that  the  success  of  the  Allies  was  necessary 
i   for  us  to  avoid  fighting  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  in  order 

that  we  might  preserve  our  security  and  our  peace. 
;  It  has  never  been  my  position  that  I  was  for  these  results 
because  I  wanted  to  have  the  United  States  ally  iLself  with 
Britain  and  France,  either  temporarily  or  permanently,  and, 
of  course,  those  who  undertake  to  put  me  in  that  position, 
those  on  the  Senate  floor  who  try  to  do  so,  must  do  it  with 
full  knowledge  that  it  is  strictly  in  opposition  to  w-hat  I  have 
d'  dared  here;  and  I  do  not  believe  any  man  will  doubt  my 
I   word. 

Mr.  President,  I  offer  the  amendment  to  rem.ove  the 
illusion  of  an  estcppel  .so  that  we  may  tackle  the  job  the 
next  time  free  from  the  illusions  caused  by  an  existing  so- 
callod  neutrality  act.  I  offer  it  so  that  we  may  avoid  par- 
tisanship that  is  permanent,  and  avoid  such  a  charge  before 
all  the  world.  I  cffer  it  so  that  we  can  end  the  very  great 
discretionary  powers,  which  are  delegated  to  the  President 
ci  the  United  States,  bring  them  to  a  conclusion,  and  have 
them  ended.  We  may  some  day  have  a  President  whom 
we  v.-ould  not  want  to  entrust  with  the  powers  which  are 
granted  by  the  pending  joint  resolution.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment in  order  that  we  may  maintain  our  own  freedom  from 
external  control.  I  offer  it,  of  course,  in  order  that  we  may 
go  back  to  the  independence  and  complete  sovereignty 
which  we  should  enjoy  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  all  the  great 
treaty  powers  of  the  earth. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have  inserted  In  connection  with 
my  remarks  an  address  I  made  on  this  subject  during  the 
election  campaign  of  1938  before  the  Executives  Club  of  Chi- 
cago. It  amplifies  somewhat  more  fully  my  theory  about 
the  subject. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Reccrd,  as  follows: 

Mr  President,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  this  is  a  very  happy  intro- 
ductli.n.  I  thank  you  for  your  welcome  so  generously  expressed 
through  your  president.  I  will  comment  only  to  this  extent,  that  is 
to  say.  that  there  probably  never  was  a  more  eventful  day  in  my  own 
experience  than  tlie  day  I  learned  that  the  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  United  States  Senate  would  vote 
against  the  court-packing  bill.     [Applause.] 

Now.  I  hope  that  you  are  going  to  enjoy  this  meeting  as  much  as 
I  CO.  This  IS  a  very  happy  occasion  for  me,  of  course,  because  I  am 
meeting  many  eld  frier.ds  whom  I  do  not  often  sec.  bv.i  mere  impor- 
tantly because  thi?  is  one  of  the  greatest  cities  of  the  world,  this 
great  ccmmxercial  city  of  the  Middle  West  and  of  the  United  States. 
this  city  cf  affabitity  and  of  open-hearted,  open-handed  generosity 
and  hospitality.    I  love  to  come  to  Chicago. 

And  I  am  especially  pleased  to  meet  with  this  distinguished 
Ex,  cutives  Cub  and  with  so  many  of  them  as  are  here  today.  The 
charming  lady  at  my  right  at  this  table  commented  that  the  ladles 
were  allowed  to  crme  because  I  was  here  today.  Well,  of  covirse, 
nct-hlng  5weclcr  could  have  been  thought  of.  I  am  rure,  than  that 
remark.  Btit  it  occurs  tc  me  that  It  is  significant  because  of  the 
sentiment  that  I  entertain  about  the  women  of  America.  Briefly 
ste'ed.  I  think  that  the  great  historian  M.  de  Tocqueville  ex- 
pi  s.eci  It  in  a  ccnc.sc  way  when  he  concluded  his  works  upon  the 
United  State«!  cf  America  by  saying:  "If  I  were  asked  to  pent  out 
tre  cause  of  the  wonderful  advancement  In  prosperitv  and  civiliza- 
tion of  the  American  people,  I  would  say  It  is  the  superior  char- 
acter of  their  women."     [Applause.) 

When  your  precedent,  my  dear  friend,  Beverly  Howe,  Invited  me 
to  come  here  and  asked  me  to  forthwith  .scy  "Yes,"  and  give  him 
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the  subject  of  my  address,  there  was  one  thonijh'.  above  all  othpr  =  . 
that  doniinuted  my  answer,  and  that  wai  that  perhap.^  here  was 
an  cppirt unity  to  express  my.sclf  upon  a  current  Issue  of  the  d:iy 
of  icinimount  imp<Ttan'-e.  I  liav«  no  intention.  :n  discussing  it. 
to  niakf  a  parti.-an  political  addre  ,s,  but  it  is  distinctly  a  political 
subject,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  hearers.  Deir.ocrat.s  and  Roputali- 
cans  alike,  will  acquit  me  of  attempting  to  luin  tl^e  philosophy  of 
mv   address  Into  a   partisan  argumeiit 

Of  course,  the  events  in  the  Orw  :it  and  in  the  Near  East,  and 
hi  Eurc;p.\  all  of  them  force  th.s  i.-oue  before  us. 

r>B.SERV\T10NS    ON    C)T-R    FORriGN    TOLICY 

Today,  amid  di.sorder  which  Injuref^  cir  fcrci^rn  tr-.tdc  m. pairs 
our  t^eaccful  relations  with  our  neighbor-.,  and  chal;en;^es  our  moral 
responsibility  as  a  Chn.>tlan  nation,  we  try  to  accomplish  an  elTec- 
live  degree  of  unanimity  In  a  foreign  policy  founded  on  nt;hteous- 
nr-x',  and  Justice  and  "designed  to  promote  peace— peace  is  the 
all-important   objective. 

The  problem  ls  complicated  by  dome'^tic  l^sues  as  well  as  by 
traditional  attit'ades  and  treaty  oblfat.ons.  It  cannot  be  simpli- 
fied to  a  choice  between  erectinE?  a  united  front  of  republics  arzamst 
totalitarian  states,  and  the  alternative  of  isolation  Its  solution. 
If  any  is  possible,  must  he  approached  step  by  step — -principle 
and  policy,  dictat^-d  by  developing  circumstances,  being  fully 
unfierstnod   by  the  people 

The  importance  of  popular  und'-rsTandini;  an:l  hell  f  arises 
from  the  fact  that  our  foreign  policy  consists  in  an  attitude  of 
the  people.  It  can  be  changed,  as  we  have  seen,  from  an  attitude 
for  p^^ace  to  an  attitude  for  war. 

Taklni!  our  stand  on  facts  which  are  beyond  controversy  and 
lofrk.nr  ahead,  have  we  not  a  duty  to  try  to  mold  rptnion  in  this 
Riiri  kindred  uovenur.ents  to  develop  within  thems  Ives  a  founda- 
tion  for  intrrnaticnal   faith  of  a   kind   that   Is  new  in  the  world? 

I MPRACTTC ABILITY    OF    ISOLMION 

Isolation  Is  Impossible  We  are  ituxiricably  ii-.vclved  in  the  affairs 
of  the  world.  The  open-door  pclicy  which  Japan  agreed  to  respect 
and  the  c.bli'-iaticn  of  the  Uiilted  States  to  cor.duct  the  forc.gn  rela- 
tions of  the  Phil:ppine  O'mmonwealth  keep  us  In  the"  oriental  dis- 
turb.mce  We  gave  our  con'^eat  to  the  Palc-stine  mandate  on  con- 
dition that  the  term  of  the  approving  convention  between  Great 
Britain  and  the  United  Statt-a  should  not  be  chaiigod  without 
submission  to  us 

Oi  r  c.ord-ncl^hbor  commitment  to  South  American  stales  thrruqh 
the  g'M'.eral  treaty  of  i.Tlt:-A;nencaii  arbitra'ion  and  our  venerable 
Mon:oi'  D' ctntie  entai.fr'.e  us  m  the  a?fairs  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere The  Nine  Power  Part  rf  Washington  Is  inconsistont  with 
an  attitude  of  usclation  The  K.  Tk  e\'-B:iand  Tr^a-v  outlawing  war 
as  a  means  of  scttlii'.e  dispute^,  la  which  t.'ie  Unitid  States  assunud 
a  lendiTshlp.  contradic's  i -c  laiion. 

Isolation  Is  impossible  if  we  are  to  preserve  a  rcp'iblican  form  of 
pcvernment  on  this  continent  Isolation  w.iuld  afford  the  '•emer- 
gency" for  perfection  of  the  totalitarian  state  here. 

Ot-R    INTVRVENTTON    POLIv^Y 

I:i  IKJn  we  found  the  doctrine  of  nt^ninterventl  in  in  affairs  of 
otlur  nations  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  was  Inadequate  defense 
against  attacks  upon  representative  government  Therefoie  we 
developed  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  is  f minded  on  intervi'ntion — 
the  opposite  of  isolation.  This  attr.vide.  maintained  to  the  present. 
Imphed  that  the  United  States  mi.,'ht  view  as  Just  ground  for  inter- 
vention any  attempt  to  extend  non-American  dominance  on  the 
Ameri(\n  Cintmet;t  or  to  impose  non-Ainencan  powers  on  the 
political  independence  of  American  states.  This  petition  was 
defensive  It  was  not  an  r.ndtrt.ikUK  to  i^uarantee  a  republican 
form  of  crovernment  to  foreu-n  >ta-.  .^  m  this  hemisphere.  The 
occasKm  for  its  announcement  was  lesi-tniKO  to  the  activity  of  the 
n>>ly  Alliance,  In  cocperaticn  with  h^rance.  striving  to  prcp.igate 
the  divine  right  of  kina:s  on  fresh  s.'il,  and  to  put  an  end  to  rep- 
resentative qovernnient   in  the  Western  Hemisphere 

We  employed  the  doctrine  of  intervrnticn  to  -af'guard  the 
Indep-:  dence  of  the  Institutions  of  th-  T'i'lted  Sm''  s  It  may  be 
tii'iqu  in  respect  to  Its  byproduct  of  ossisiance  to  •h  r  republics. 
but  its  principal  objective  was  preservation  of  this  Ki  public  As  it 
bears  en  the  question  of  today,  we  roco;:;nize  that  the  principle  of 
ln:erve:ition,  when  thus  eniployed  by  the  Utiited  States,  was  not 
novel  as  'he  basis  of  a  policy  Europe  h.ad  long  employed  it  as  'he 
basis  cf  tl'.e  balaiice  of  power  Th"  n'niiireiance  of  the  balance  of 
power  implied  that  the  members  of  tr.e  Eurcp;  an  familv  of  i  a'lons 
would  view  as  a  cause  for  Ir.terv.  ntlon  th.'"  conrentration  of  such 
power  in  any  one  of  its  mrmbors  as  WLnild  ei.able  that  state  to 
coerce  the  others  European  states  exprcr-sly  rpprov-d  our  attitude 
m  the  terms  of  the  League  of  Nations  Covenant.  T.  day  as  of  old, 
this  priiuiple  of  intervention  is  oppoicd  to  aggrcssl  n  by  others  as 
well  as  by  ourselves. 

It  c.-.nnot  be  correctlv  sai.l  'ha"  'hi*  position  Is  InP.exlble  ar.d 
ci^mmit-s  us  t.'  action  The  exclusive  pr-r  ea'ive  if  this  Co-.orn- 
ment  to  decide,  as  each  c.i.-e  .irises,  wh.it  c.araitrr  .  f  mterna'ional 
ci  ndvict  this  Governniei.t  will  adi  pt  is  if  the  essence  of  the 
doctrine. 

DESIRABIirTT    OF   COOPEIATTV  F    POLICY 

Generally  our  foreign  p  ilicy  has  occupiid  a  mula'.e  eiound  We 
have  promoted  p:^ace  by  th^  exam;na'ion  of  issu-'S  and  rendering 
service  it;  the  famiU  cf  nations,  tree  trim  "he  iinutations  of  long- 
term  general  treaties 

We  have  maintained  "an  attitude  of  mci  pend^ne^  not  of  Iso- 
lation,"   aa  Ch.ft  Justice  Hutches     thtu  Secretary  l:  Stale- -<harac- 


teri7ed  it      He  further  sakl    in  an  addrp==;  to  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation within  a  lew  years  after  the  World  War: 

"0"ur  people  arc  still  intent  upon  abstaining  fmm  participation 
In  the  political  strife  of  Europe.  They  are  not  disposed  to  coir.mlt 
thi-.  Government  in  advance  to  the  use  cf  its  power  in  unknown 
contini^encies,  preferring  to  reserve  freedom  of  action  in  tlie  con- 
fidence of  our  ability  and  readiness  to  respond  to  every  future  call 
of  duty  They  have  no  desire  to  put  their  power  In  plecipe,  but 
ihey  do  not  shirk  cooperation  with  other  nations  whenever  therj 
Is  a  sound  basis  for  It  and  a  con.sciousness  cf  community  of  interest 
and  aim  Cooperation  is  not  dictntorship,  and  it  is  not  partisan- 
ship On  our  part  it  must  be  the  cooperation  of  a  free  peoplo 
drawimt  their  strength  from  many  racial  stocks,  and  a  cooperation 
that  Is  made  po.-sible  by  a  preponderant  sentiment  permittmt^  K'JV- 
ernmentai  action  under  a  system  which  denies  all  exerc  iv  oi 
autocratic  power.  It  will  be  the  cooperation  of  a  people  of  liberal 
Ideals,  deeply  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  neace  and  Inter- 
ested In  all  measures  which  find  support  in  the  common  sense  of 
the  country  as  being  practical  and  well  desiened  to  foster  (Oininor 
interests  " 

WAKNMNG    AGAINST   ALLIArJCXS 

Accepting  as  a  fact  that  w"c  cannot  take  the  attitude  of  isolation. 
then  must  we  re.sort  to  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  her 
dominions  and  other  nations  endangered  by  fascism  or  commu- 
nism? 

The  pact  against  communism  between  Germany,  Japan,  and 
Italy,  depending  on  military  strength  as  its  vital  sanction,  n.ay 
excite  a  union  of  communistic  societies  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
might  with  might.  However,  the  logic  cf  indisputable  facts  cf 
our  own  history  leads  us  away  from  an  alliance  or  united  front 
with  any  other  nation. 

The  right  of  Independence  or  freedom  from  external  political 
control; 

The  avoidance  of  opportunity  for  aggression  through  Interna- 
tionalism, and 

Our  present  grave  concern  about  the  preservation  cf  republican 
liberty  in  this  country  dictates  a  policy  of  nonalliance.  This,  more- 
cver.  Is  happily  consistent  with  the  most  venerated  American 
statesmanship. 

Washington  In  his  Farewell  Address  announced: 

"It  is  our  true  policy  to  steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  with 
any  portion  of  the  foreign  world  " 

Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Monroe,  amplified  It: 

•  Our  first  and  ftindamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  th.^  brails  cf  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs,'" 

Let  us  notic  that  Washington,  while  advi'-,ing  against  entangle- 
ments in  '"the  toils  of  European  ambition,  rivah.hip.  Interest, 
humor,  or  caprice,"  did  not  advocate  isol  itl'  n.  He  advised  against 
both  permanent  alliances  and  l.solation.  Washington  favored  the 
adaptation  of  our  foren'n  policy  to  changing  circumstances  ac- 
cording to  Informed  public  ^pinion      He  said: 

"Taking  care  alwayi;  to  keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments 
en  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  wo  must  safely  trust  to  tini- 
porary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies." 

An  alliance  for  the  jjurpose  of  oppositi'^  one  ideology  aralnst 
another- -republicanism  against  toialiturism,  v, luid  naturally  be 
cf  a  permanent  duration. 

Under  the  llmTatlons  of  eitlier  the  united  front  for  republics  or 
Isolation,  the  United  S'ates  could  not  always  adapt  her  c ours?  in 
favor  of  right  and  aizainst  wrong.  As  a  projionent  of  p.^ace  we 
would  be  often  cUsubleci  to  criMte  or  loster  th'-  policies  or  imple- 
ments of  peace 

Without  Indep'^ndence  we  might  be  unable  to  cultivate  the  spirit 
cf  mutual  frlendlmes.s  with  totalitarian  states,  which  It  is  our 
dispo.-ition  to  do.  Reali.sm.  Judicial  poi.se.  Christian  ktndllne.ss.  and 
recognition  of  the  right  of  every  nation  to  conform  to  its  own 
beliefs  Without  trespassing  on  us.  firmly  plant  us  on  the  middle 
ground  of  independence. 

This  independence  recpiires  support  It  rannot  ma'ntain  it'^'lf 
In  peace  and  m  war  this  Reptibhc  must  defend  it.self  acamst  domi- 
nance by  others  In  negotiations  with  a  view  to  peaceful  solution 
cf  differences  our  Independent  responsibility  must  have  the  au- 
thority of  respect  bv  others,  »o  be  rtT-ctive.  In  arbitrations,  when 
participated  m  by  us.  as  they  have  been  in  more  than  70  Instances, 
we  should  have  the  confidence  caused  by  real  neutrality. 

NEUTRALITT  DEFINED 

Po  we  come  to  ?ome  specific  concliL-irns. 

Amid  the  turbuleiice  of  the  world,  wuh  war.  declared  or  tii.de- 
clared.  actually  going  on.  we  all  want  lu  keep  cur  bovs  out  of  the 
danger  of  bullets  and  gas  A'  the  same  time  we  believe  we  would 
be  unwise  In  withdrawing  commercially  to  our  continental  area, 
na-:onal!zing  all  pnxiuciiLn  and  industry,  and  further  centralizing 
all  izcvernment  in  Wa:5hingion.  V*'t  do  rot  want  to  establhh  r.on- 
parMcipation  in  trade  and  finance  Such  a  plan  would  require  a 
\ast  financing  scheme  to  further  organized  con'rol  of  all  business 
and  commercial  activities  and  ctL^hion  the  fall  of  mdusfrial  em- 
p'oyni' nt  and  the  lack  of  nccc.  sary  materials  not  obtainable  here. 
Tlie  dictatorship  perfected  thereby  would  insure  to  us  and  cur 
posterity  a  curse  (if  unhappincss. 

Our  a:m  is  neutrality. 

NFTTRAI  ITY    ACT   OF    19  17    MISNAMED 

However  the  Neutr.ilitv  Act  rf  1937  Is  not  a  tieu  rali'v  act  and 
ctipht  to  be  repeaitd  or  am  nded.  It  may  have  the'eilect  of 
luineutrality. 
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Neutrality  visualizes  two  nations  at  war  and  a  third  friendly  to 
both.  Neutrality  is  a  condition  of  impartiaJity.  As  John  Quincy 
Adims  stated : 

"It  avcids  all  ccnsideratlcn  of  the  merits  of  the  contest" 

It  is  a  state  of  mind  of  the  third  nation  which  ackJicwledges  the 
cati.ve  of  bo:h  bcUitzerents  as  Just. 

But  the  act  of  19:n,  through  its  cash-and-carrv  plan,  mav  throw- 
cur  resources  Into  the  contest  on  the  side  of  a  nation  having  ships. 
The  ma:-.datory  embargo  may  assist  a  belligerent  having  resources 
not  available  to  Its  enemy, 

Neutr.ility  cannot  be  confined  to  acts  of  eovernors,  Wlien  eco- 
noniic  participation  cxpres.ses  popular  sympathy  with  one  side  only, 
th'    sjover-iment  Is  net   neutral,  however  pacific  eovernors  mav  be 

The  state  cf  public  opinion  is  of  more  efficacy  for  peace  or"  war 
than  any  mandatory  act  binding  the  Pres:den"i.  m  advance  and  In 
urlcreeen  conditions  to  embargo  arms,  the  sale  of  securities  to  bt^-1- 
liperents.  and  travel  by  American  c.tizens  on  bcllicerent  vessels — as 
1:  done  by  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  Moreover,  we  expose  ourselves 
to  the  rhae-rin  of  ssemr  some  ether  nation  de.ide  a  war  between 
our  neighbor.-  by  furni.'h.ne  arm.->  and  goods  to  a  belligerent  whose 
succc-s  m.av  b.'  distinctly  against  our  interest  Meanwhile  we  may 
have  fooli-M\  tied  our  own  hands  behind  cur  backs. 

The  act  also  freezes  our  position  bv  the  prcvi-ion  that  it  shall  po 
into  effect  upon  a  finding  by  the  President  "that  there  exists  a  state 
cf  war  ■  between  two  foreign  states,  or  a  state  of  serious  civil  strife 
in  a  foreign  st.ste  As  it  has  been  interpreted,  the  President  with- 
holds his  determination  in  the  ab'-ence  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war  bv  ere  cf  the  bellu'erents.  So,  a^-'am  we  put  curselvcs  under 
control  of  a  foreign  power  A  belligerent  having  vessels  to  partici- 
pate in  the  cash-and-carry  plan  could  force  a  foreign  policy  into 
action  by  decla:;ne  war.  Thereupon  It  would  force  us  to  impose  on 
curselvcs  restriction^  contained  in  the  statute  which  we  had  been 
avoiding  by  not  recognizing  that  a  state  of  war  exisUd, 

Uniler  the  Constitution,  the  Executive,  in  time  of  pence  con- 
ducts our  foreiun  relations,  within  certain  limitations,  beeau.-e 
that  IS  the  only  practicable  way  to  act  with  necessary  celerity. 
The  Siime  Iilx-rty  of  action  should  be  left  him  in  time  of  war,  for 
exactly  the  same  rc.\scu, 

AN    IMPRLSSIVE    VOICE 

Th.c  vtMce  of  America  is  potent  -m  more  powerful  government 
pxis's  No  belh^'erent  or  would-be  aggressor  would  wU'mgly  add 
the  T'nlted  States  to  its  enemies  "Tins  was  proved  recently  It 
may  be  only  a  truce  The  dove  wears  a  gas  mask  yet.  America's 
voice  was  etTertive  berau  e  of  the  freed tm  of  the  Executive  in 
peacetime  and  before  the  Neutrality  Act  cf  1937  could  restrict 
him,  to  take  an  affirmative  attitude  toward  peace — an  unequivocal 
intention  to  syni'Mtl.ii'e  with  thu&e  who  were  for  peace  and  to 
disagree   wi'h   those  who  were  for  war. 

In  the  President's  note  to  Chancelor  Hitler  it  was  pointed  out 
th.it  the  United  States  had  "no  pcllilc-.il  mvoivcments"  in  Europe 
and  W(.u'd  "lussume  no  obligations"  in  the  condtict  of  negotiations, 
but  recognizes  its  responsibility  "as  part  of  a  world  of  neighbors," 

In  the  Ir.ngtuigc  of  diplomacy  this  means  "you  cannot  assume 
with  safety  that  we  will  withhold  action  until  the  ship  of  sUte 
has   been    bt;arded  " 

The  voice  of  America  was  impressive  because  It  could  be  spoken 
at  the  opportune  moment.  It  had  the  authority  of  deeds  behind 
It  Thtre  was  a  striking  sim.ilarity  to  the  attitude  of  America 
precedmc:  our  entry  Into  the  World  War  TTien  there  existed  a 
gencr:il  desire  for  American  Isolation,  sympathy  with  the  victims 
of  aggress'on.  but  also  the  prospect  of  better  prices  and  broader 
m.tiket^  for  wheat  and  oil.  and  cotton  and  steel,  and  copper; 
and  then  President  WiLson  engaged  in  the  role  of  public  exhorta- 
tion to  European  countries.  Yesterday,  as  it  were,  public  opinion 
and  economic  interest  corresponded  to  the  ante  helium  emotions  of 
1917.  Then  President  Roosevelt  began  his  letter  writing.  The 
vital  difference  consisted  in  the  fact  which  our  participation  in 
the  World  War  demonstrated,  namely,  that  this  country  can  coop- 
erate and  that  it   is  a  mistake  to  underestimate  its  efforts  at  peace. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  experience  in  the  late  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  the  European  conflict  between  auU)cracy  and  democracy 
will  excite  action  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  Probably 
there  will  be  an  effort  to  remove  the  mandatory  features  of  it, 
and  to  give  the  Executive  discretion  to  apply  or  to  withdraw  the 
embargoes  of  the  act  under  two  conditions: 

(  1  I    When    war   actually   exists,   whether   declared   or  not,   and 

(2)  When  such  action  is  necessary  "to  promote  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  Its  citizens," 

Thereupon  the  United  Statts  would  again  be  free  from  com- 
mitment to  a  definite  course  of  actum  In  advance  of  unknown 
C(  nditions  The  operation  of  our  let'tslaticn  would  not  be  sub- 
ject to  automatic  control  by  a  foreign  power.  The  voice  of 
America  could  make  a  more  positive  contribution  to  the  world's 
decisions  for  peace  in  all  circuinstances. 

THK   KEEO  OF  PUBLIC    UNDERSTANDING 

We  would  do  better  to  stand  firmly  on  neutral  lights  under  Inter- 
national law  than  to  Impose  limitations  on  cur  action  by  statute; 
such  statutes  may.  while  they  last,  be  equally  embarrassing  as 
treaties. 

We  should  "keep  ourselves  by  suitable  establishments  on  a  respect- 
able defensive  pasture."  This  requires  adaptation  of  our  armament 
to  the  needs  of  the  present  and  the  foreseeable  future.  It  does  not 
require  matching  equipment  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

It  does  not  justify  disregard  for  the  checks  upon  spending  for 
miilUiry  purposes  which  taxpayers  wrested  from  tyrants  in  the  long 


ago  and  which  otir  forefathers  established  for  themselves  and  for 
their  posterity  The  providers  ought  to  earmark  the  new  taxes 
for  the  spenders.  We  have  discovered  the  dangers  of  uncontrolled 
spending  power.  Openly  without  blushing,  campaign  speakers 
base  their  requests  for  a  vote  on  the  quantity  of  money  spwnt  in 
the  voter's  community.  This  complication  in  the  solution  of  our 
foreign  policy  will  require  special  study  by  Congress  and  It  will  need 
the  intelligent  assistance  of  the  people  In  that  study — such  assist- 
ance as  the  Executives'  Club  rendered  Congress  when  that  great 
issue  over  the  indtpendence  of  the  Judiciary  was  on  trial  there. 
[Applause,] 

We  should  limit  future  reciprocity  agreements  to  specific  barter 
transactions  in  order  that  advantages  may  be  actually  reciprocal 
and  mutual  and  that  economic  causes  of  Intemationarrcsentmcnt 
may  be  reduced. 

We  should  stop  purchasing  unneeded  gold  and  silver  at  exorbitant 
prices,  (Applr.Usc  ]  Such  gifts  are  especially  Improvident  since 
they  engage  us  m  financing  wars  in  which  we  should  be  neutral. 
We  should  not  Induiiie  in  bluffing,  threatening,  or  giving  unsought 
advice.  It  is  only  a  year  ago  that  the  Chief  Executive  gave  vent 
to  that  word  "quarantine"  as  a  fist  sha'Kcn  m  the  face  of  our 
neiL-hbors.  Wc  cannot  afford  as  a  great  and  dignified  Nation  to 
make  threats  with  a  mental  reservation,  I  ihmk  we  cannot  afford 
tc  talk  ourscKcs  into  a  position  similar  to  that  of  Sambo,  the 
colored  bey,  who  had  a  trial  In  court,  and  was  about  to  take 
the  stand  In  his  cwn  behalf  p.s  a  witness,  was  asked  a  few  questions 
preliminary  to  the  oath  being  administered  in  order  to  find  out 
whether  he  understood  the  Import  of  the  oath.  The  Judge  said 
to  him:  "Sambo,  do  you  kno-vv  what  would  happen  after  vou  have 
taken  this  oath,  if  you  should  tell  a  he?"  Sambo  turned  to  the 
Judee  and  said.  "Ya.ssah.  yo'  Honor,  I'd  go  to  Hades  and  I'd  burn  a 
long  time,"  The  judge  said:  "Well.  Sr-mbo,  do  you  know  what  would 
happen  if  you  should  tell  the  truth?"  "Yassah,  yo'  Honor,"  said 
Sambo,  "I'd  lose  the  case,"      [Laughter,] 

OrR     MORAL    EESPONSIBILITT 

We  cannot  afford  to  get  ourselves  into  the  position  of  compromis- 
ing our  future,  as  well  as  our  past  We  should  maintain  our  own 
good  character  as  a  republic  which  carried  out  Its  promises  and 
makes  good  its  representations 

I  dislike  to  part  from  such  attractive  company  as  this,  but  I  am 
about  to  do  so,  with  one  concluding  comment,  and  that  is  that 
looking  forw:>rd,  fa'-  forward,  a?  we  ought  to  do,  as  a  great  nation, 
with  cur  rcspoiiSibllity,  we  ought  to  strengthen  the  means  of  moral 
influence  in  the  cause  of  jjeace. 

Upon  cur  experience  with  the  common  law.  which  to  a  marked 
degree  has  unified  Great  Britain.  Canada,  and  the  United  States 
culturally,  may  we  not  aspire  to  an  entente  for  peace  with  all 
nations.  Treaties  are  not  necessary.  Treaties  are  ineffectual,  as 
shown  by  the  present  condition  of  the  world. 

Treaties  only  witness  a  true  unison.  Its  substance,  if  realized. 
miust  be  soucht  for  in  the  sentiments  and  habits  of  society  May 
wc  not  hope  and  strive  for  national  custom  and  habit  of  mind  and 
action  which  impose  restraints  without  which  freedom  from  inter- 
national interference  is  Impossible  and  with  which  spontaneous 
support  for  international  law  and  order  would  react  from  every 
stimulus.  Thereupon  the  woild  could  have  peace  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  force — peace  based  on  moral  recpcnsibility.      [Applause.) 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  there  are  Senators  In  the 
body  at  present  who  believe  that  our  Government  is  protected 
in  maintaining  its  peace  better  by  acting  entirely  under  the 
rules  of  international  law.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont is  one  of  those  Senators. 

We  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  people  of  the  country 
In  this  fight,  in  my  opinion,  by  the  provision  with  regard  to 
cash  and  carry.  I  think  the  people  would  be  shocked  be- 
yond expression  if  they  thought  there  was  any  chance  on 
earth  of  having  all  this  proposed  legislation  expire  the  minute 
the  present  war  between  Great  Britain  and  Prance  and  Ger- 
many was  declared  by  the  President  to  have  ended. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  ToBEYl  offered  &n  amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
hurrjnng  the  enactment  of  that  portion  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion dealing  with  cash  and  cany,  strong  arguments  were  made 
that  it  should  be  enacted  immediately,  not  even  waiting  for 
1  day  to  pass. 

Under  the  pending  amendment,  if  It  should  be  agreed  to, 
if  the  President  in  one  week  should  declare  that  the  war 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Germany  were  at 
an  end  we  would  have  no  law  of  any  kind  or  character 
upon  our  statute  books  granting  to  the  President  any  power 
of  restraint  whatsoever  over  our  citizens,  and  we  would  be 
in  exactly  the  same  fix  we  were  in  in  1917. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  th^t  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Senate  wants  as  permanent  legislation  the  prohibition 
against  American  vessels  engaging  in  commerce  with  bellig- 
erents, and  if  there  is  to  be  any  exception.  It  should  be  a 
temporary  exception  as  to  localities  where  apparently  there 
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J.s  no  danger;  but  section  2  ^a>  should  remain  forever  as  the 
proncuncrmenf  of  the  prinoiple  of  this  country  that  Ameri- 
ran  vessels  should  not  trad.^  with  bellicfrent--,  that  the 
tli.tnce  of  the  less  of  the  InTs  cf  our  senm-n  should  not  be 
taken.  I  think  th?  Members  of  this  body  want  that  as 
permanent  Irgislaticn. 

I  think,  too.  that  th^y  want  ;n  nur  permanent  legislation 
those  provisions  which  make  it  absolutely  unlawful  for  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  belligerent  vessels. 
I  do  not  think  therp  is  going  to  be  any  coinpr'^'mise  on  that 
V.  hat  ever.  I  think  they  want  as  permanent  lemslation  the 
provision  that  no  belligerent  can  sell  its  bonds  or  obliga- 
tions or  securities  in  this  country  during  war.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  question  but  that  we  want  thai  as 
permanent  legi.slaticn. 

Mr  NORRIS     Mr   Pr'-vident.  will  the  Senator  yuid.^ 

Mr   riTTMAN      I  yield. 

Mr,  NCJRFIIS.  I  confess  that  I  am  very  much  m  duiibt 
ab(  uT  wht  thi  r  or  not  we  .'ihculd  adopt  the  an'irndinent.  I 
.^huuld  1  ke  to  call  ;hl^  .state  of  facts  to  the  a'ten'ion  of  the 
Senator  iri  in  Nevada:  We  have  on  the  statu'e  bi)c-k.s  today 
I  lie  Embarco  Act,  which  the  pending  joint  r<  .-solution  would 
rfje.il.  It  wa<  pa>-.'d  b'.  iilir.rs*  unanimi^us  v"i'e  in  the 
S^natp.  l.i  t  u~  a->>i);ne  i:  i-  a  fair  and  equal  law.  wiiuh.  a>  I 
s«^e  it.  J.s  not  tuir  .it  d'.l  I  ihink  it  i.s  unfair  and  uii' qua!,  and 
if  I  had  known  th.e  coruhiion.s  wer-'  to  be  a.-  they  now  avr.  I 
never  would  have  voted  for  it.  Wh  i  \c:efi  lor  that  law  and 
who  haci  any  idea  'hat  in  this  day  Gtrrn.uiy.  for  m.^tance.  a:id 
her  alius,  would  act  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  one 
biing  a  bt'ihperent  and  the  ot'.er  a  neutral,  in  order  to  get 
the  advantage  over  England  and  Fvdv.c>\  which  do  not  have 
arij'iinmg  them  any  coun'ry  from  whieh  th.y  caii  ha'.e  goods 
ttiippcd  in'' 

I  do  nnt  knuw  wh:it  ma\-  happen  m  tlie  future,  but  I 
am  afraid  some  (•i.!id;t.''n  niay  ari?'\  if  this  kind  nf  tb.mg 
.••hould  iver  happen  iiiiam.  which  we  cannot  now  foresee. 
The  Senator  has  asked.  Who  wants  a  belhperent  selling  bonds 
in  this  country?  I  am  wondering  v, he* her  ^ueh  a  ca<e  miiiht 
not  arise  that  we  would  all  want  a  belligerent  to  have  that 
right, 

Mr   PITTMAX      Wp.m  w»  w.^-e  neutral "^ 

Mr.  NOKRIS  Y>  W  nild  we  not  want  Cuba  to  h.ive 
that  right,  if  Cuba  were  fi^-'.^iir.c  for  her  independence':'  If 
there  Is  such  a  country  as  we  wer^  when  we  were  in  the 
Revolutionary  War,  would  we  not  want  that  ci^urrry  m  hive 
the  ni'ht  to  eet  munitions?  I  do  nut  know  tha'  we  weuld, 
but  I  am  afraid,  locking  into  the  future,  the  daik  fu'ure, 
th.it  We  cannot  se-  what  tlie  conditions  are  tiomu  to  be.  and 
I  am  wondering  if  it  would  n<it  hi\e  been  better,  in  the 
present  situation,  if  we  nr\cr  had  pas.-Hxl  a  neutr.di'y  1  tw  It 
seems  to  me  it  wt'uld  have  bein.  We  voted  tor  the  present 
law  in  the  best  of  faith.  The  result  was.  as  I  see  it.  to  five 
Germany  an  ad\an:ai:e  m  this  war  over  every  one  of  her 
opponents.  That  is  unfair  and  unjust .  and  it  might  control 
the  decision  at  the  end  of  the  war, 

Mr.  PITTMAN,  Mr  President,  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
ha-  b- en  .-uch  a  strong  ,-up.oorter  cf  the  joint  resolution  that 
I  adrnu  frankly  that  hi>  doubt  about  the  matter  is  very  dis- 
turbing. I  would  not  under  any  consideration  on  earth  of 
which  I  can  think  want  to  see  this  country  again  as  helpless 
as  It  was  in  1917,  ju-t  before  we  went  into  the  World  War. 

Mr   NORRIS      I  agree  with  the  Senator, 

Mr  PIITMAN  If  we  do  not  have  any  law  on  the  subject, 
we  aie  bound  to  Ije  m  such  a  condition. 

Mr   NORRIS      I  am  afraid  so. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  There  is  no  doubt  on  earth  abou*  the 
fact  that  our  ve-sels  uere  destroyed  without  notice  on  th- 
hi^h  sea.>.  illegally,  und  r  international  law;  and  we  weie 
standuir;  on  international  l.-w.  We  have  decided  since  that 
time  that  we  v,  ould  su.-p 'Ud  our  rights  und- r  international 
law  until  the  war  is  owr.  and  then  seek  Vsh.atever  redress  we 
may  liave  if  we  have  bt-m  wronged.  We  have  said  we  are 
not  going  to  let  o\i:  ships  sufler  the  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed on  the  h\gh  seas  on  cccount  of  a  little  commerce 
our  vessels  may  get  wiih  the  b€llii,e rents,  and  that  is  as  fixed 


an  idea  in  this  country  as  ever  existed  with  regard  to  foreign 
policy.  It  is  as  permanent  an  idea  with  twc-thirds  cf  this 
body  as  was  ever  entertained  with  regard  to  foreign  policy. 

Mr.  Pi-esident,  what  is  the  purpose  of  the  amendment?  It 
is  proposed  that  if  1  month  from  now  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  and  France  d  'c'.are  peace,  that  all  the  work  we  have 
dene  in  1935  and  1937  and  since  wc  have  been  here  now  for 
weeks  shall  be  for  naught;  that  all  the  arguments  that  have 
been  made  shall  be  for  naught;  tnat  the  protection  wc  h.ave 
provided  against  our  citizens  being  destroyed  on  the  high  .^  as 
shall  be  wip?d  cut.  and  we  shall  allow  our  citizens  to  travel 
on  belligerent  vessels  as  they  did  on  the  Lusitariia.  and  th.e 
danger  of  death  sliall  exist  as  it  did  at  that  time;  that  we 
shall  allow  our  ships  to  arm  in  another  war.  That  is  wli..t 
is  proposed  by  the  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  what  would  happen?  I  say  that  in  1 
nionth  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  France  and  Ger- 
nrany  may  c- a.se.  ar.d  if  it  should,  it  weuki  become  the  duty 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  so  to  de.Mare.  and 
when  he  .should  so  declare  he  would  wipe  out  all  the  neu- 
trality legislation  for  whuh  we  have  been  working  all  this 
tmie 

That  would  be  the  effect  of  this  amendme'nt.  and  we 
should  be  back  to  the  position  we  occupied  in  1917.  Then 
2  weeks  later  a  war  nray  break  out  somewh(;re  el-e;  let  us 
say  It  breaks  out  betwe.'U  some  other  gieat  European  p;AV- 
ers.  or  briaks  out  between  some  great  A.siatic  powers,  and 
W(>  ha\e  then  no  neutrality  law  on  our  sta'ute  book<.  Our 
.ships  may  trade  with  the  belligerents.  Our  cifi/ens  may 
tra-.fl  on  belligerent  ve.ssels.  Our  ves.sels  may  arm  to  force 
tht  ir  way  into  belligerent  harbors. 

Bell'e-  rtnt  nations  can  throw  their  bonds  on  oin-  markets 
thr..  ULih  M  iruan  &  Co,  or  othf  r  coiicerns.  They  can  Ilood 
our  country  with  credit,  and  we  WiU  have  to  come  bark  here 
and  go  through  all  this  discussion,  all  th.is  consideration, 
wlv.le  our  citizens  ai'  being  de.^iroyed,  because  the  law  has 
been  v.-i;:e>.i  (;tl  tire  .staiute  bocks. 

Mr.  Piesiden;,  I  think  it  is  the  most  inadvisable  propo- 
sit.on  I  ha'vc  »  ver  known  to  be  advanced,  not  (-nly  in  th.s 
debat"  but  that  has  ever  been  made  m  tiie  Senate  in  regard 
to  neu'ral.ty. 

Mr.  TYniNGS.     Mr,  Pre.-idait,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  PITTMAN      I  vr  Id. 

Mr.  TYDINGS,  I  am  .-tire  thai  vha'  the  Senator  from 
N''vada  =ay>  must  impress  every  one  of  u-^  th.\t  we  have  a  very 
dilT.cult  ch  ~>ice  u^  make  of  one  of  two  ait<  rr.a'ives.  Oo  the  one 
liand  wt.  Is  .d  a  neu-ialify  law  at  the  start,  and  found  u  to  be 
inadt-quate.  and  h.ad  to  change  it  after  the  present  war  br(.ke 
tut.  On  the  other  haiid.  where  would  we  be  if  we  had  i^o 
n-u'rah-y  law'.'  If  the  Senator  will  permit  me  I  wibh  U)  >.'.y 
that,  one  of  my  misgivings  about  the  matter  of  the  perma- 
nency of  this  law  rises  from  this  consideration:  Suppose  th'  re 
liad  been  no  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

Suppo.-e  that  at  the  conclu.^ion  of  the  pre.-ent  Europe. ui 
confl.ct  Japan  was  for  the  first  time  to  invade  China,  an. I 
un.ier  the  present  neutrality  law  Japan  could  come  Ir  re  ar.d 
buy  munitiLns.  guns,  .shells,  cotton,  raw  materials,  foods, 
everything  that  we  had  to  sell,  while  poor  China,  with  no 
merchant  inar.ne.  the  injured  party,  the  country  that  had 
been  in\adtd,  the  country  tliat  had  done  nothing,  we  will 
a.-^suiru',  m  world  opinion,  to  cause  the  war.  I  would  hale 
to  fe.'i  [h.n  under  such  circum.':tances  we  would  not  deal 
With  th  'in  Under  mu  h  circumstances  and  in  that  situation 
I  Would  not  want  a  cliange  made  in  the  existing  law. 

Now  we  have  to  choese  either  horn  of  the  dilemma.  What 
wculd  tiie  Senator  say  as  to  the  situation  between  Japan 
and  Ch.na  if  there  were  no  European  war,  and  Japan  were 
in\ari;ng  China  for  the  first  time? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  would  say  exactly  what  I  .say  now.  I 
have  tried  not  to  think  who  is  fighting  in  the  war.  I  try  to 
r..monibor  that  we  wre  dragged  into  the  war  in  Europe,  with 
enormous  lo.-s  of  life  and  pruperty.  because  we  thought  the 
German  G-rvernment  engaged  in  illegal  submarine  warfare 
and  killed  cur  seamen.  I  voted  for  our  entry  into  the  war 
because  I  felt  Germany  had  violated  the  law  and  our  rights. 
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I  since  have  come  to  the  conclu.sion  that  I  would  rather 
suffer  the  lo.ss  of  commerce,  even  suffer  hmniliation  through 
circumscribing  our  commerce  on  the  high  seas,  than  to  be 
dragged  into  another  war. 

I  think  the  soundest  course  we  can  take  is  to  make  it 
absolute  ly  unlawful  for  American  vessels  to  engage  in  com- 
merce with  belligerents,  not  on  account  of  the  loss  of  ships 
or  the  cargoes  but  because  ships  have  to  have  seamen  on 
board  and  the  belligerents  care  very  little  for  the  lives  of 
seamen  on  vessels. 

Mr,  President,  we  should  not  allow  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  proiect,s  our  country  in  times  of  war.  We  should  not 
allow  our  citizens  to  sail  on  belligerent  passenger  vessels. 
There  is  no  necessity  for  it.  Whether  they  are  killed  legally 
or  illegally  on  such  vessels,  when  they  are  killed  it  arouses  the 
war  spirit  in  this  country.  We  should  never  let  that  happen 
again.  We  should  make  it  a  permanent  policy  that  our 
merchant  marine  shall  not  be  armed  when  engaged  in 
fort  icn  commerce,  because  it  invites  destruction  by  sub- 
marines, prevents  searcii  on  the  surface,  and  makes  defense 
practically  impossible.  Yet  after  all  the  work  we  have  done 
for  .vears  on  this  matter,  the  suggestion  is  made  at  this  very 
moment  that  we  should  go  back  lo  international  law  of  1917 
because  perhaps  we  are  uncertain  about  what  we  are  doing 
today.  We  may  be  uncertain  about  some  of  the  minor  details 
cf  the  legi.slaticn;  we  may  be  uncertain  how  it  will  affect 
China  and  Japan  in  some  future  war,  but  we  are  not  uncer- 
tain about  what  happened  in  1917. 

No  one  here  desires  to  take  the  same  chance  again.  I  be- 
lieve we  are  thinking  of  a  war  betv.een  other  nations  instead 
of  thinking  of  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  I  think 
the  pending  amendment  should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  if  thus  amendment  is  adopted, 
I  hope  we  will  change  the  name  of  this  resolution  from  "Neu- 
traliiy  Act  of  1939"  to  "The  War  Act  of  1939."  This,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  end  of  the  pretense  of  neutrality.  All  here 
know  my  position.  I  disagree  with  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  but  I  ([o  commend  him  for  his 
statement  that  we  ought  to  look  upon  the  European  situa- 
tion objectively.  That  is  just  what  those  of  us  who  are 
against  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  have  been  doing,  and  for 
that  reason  wc  are  opposed  to  aiding  and  abeiiing  one  group 
of  belligerents.    We  want  genuine  neutrality. 

Mr.  President,  what  will  this  amendment  do?  It  will  say 
to  the  belligerents  who  will  be  benefited  by  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo,  "See  how  the  United  States  aids  and  supports 
our  cau.se.  It  repealed  its  neutrality  law  just  for  our  benefit, 
and  to  prove  that,  it  terminated  it  when  the  war  was  over." 

This  amendment  does  not  intend  to  make  this  bill  a  policy 
cf  government.  It  seeks  to  make  it  a  special  war  act  for 
the  benefit  of  favored  belligerents. 

And  what  would  the  other  belligerents  say?  They  would 
say,  "It  is  not  only  injurious  and  hostile  to  us,  but  the  United 
States  even  went  so  far  in  taking  sides  as  to  limit  its  so- 
called  neutrality  by  terminating  it  at  the  end  of  the  war." 
Would  not  this  add  to  their  hatred,  add  to  their  dislike  and 
denunciation  of  us  and  our  pretense  at  neutrality? 

Mr.  President,  to  me  this  proposal  is  the  last  straw.  Dis- 
liking this  measure  as  I  do.  and  voting  against  It  as  I  shall, 
I  love  my  country  too  well  to  have  the  word  go  out  to  the 
world  that  America  has  labeled  a  law  for  the  period  of  the 
war  a  neutrality  measure  and  therein  provided  for  the  lifting 
of  its  general  law  forbidding  the  sale  of  war  implements 
only  because  it  desires  to  benefit  certain  belligerents. 

At  least  some  of  the  Members  on  this  side  of  the  Chamber, 
who  will  vote  for  this  joint  resolution  claim  that  they  are 
neutral  i?),  claim  that  we  made  a  mistake  when  we  passed 
the  original  neutrality  law,  claim  that  it  was  unneutral, 
and  now  they  want  to  make  it  neutral.  In  Heaven's  name 
how  can  we  call  a  law  neutral  when  in  the  midst  of  a  war  we 
change  from  forbidding  munition  sales  to  any  belligerent  to 
permitting  sales  for  the  period  of  this  war  to  other  belhg- 
erent5.  Of  course  we  understand  that  those  who  dislike  the 
President  but  favor  assisting  the  allies  to  the  limit,  nat- 
urally want  this  power  terminated  for  fear  that  in  the  next 


war  the  President's  objectives  will  not  be  in  harmony  with 
their  objectives,  for  they  now  believe  the  President  and  they 
are  in  accord. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  inconceivable  that  such  a  bold  and 
one-sided  suggestion  should  be  made.  If  this  amendment  is 
adopted  we  ought  to  change  the  name  of  the  measure  to  the 
"War  Bill  of  1939  to  Assist  the  Allies." 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  resist  this  amend- 
ment. The  purpose  of  the  proposed  neutrality  law  is  to 
prevent  war;  it  is  a  preventive  measure.  Then-il  we  should 
repeal  it  and  another  war  scare  should  come  along,  It  would 
not  be  a  preventive  measure.  It  would  be  like  closing  the 
barn  door  after  the  horse  has  been  stolen,  to  wipe  this  off 
cf  the  statute  books,  and  wait  until  another  war  came  along 
and  then  make  an  effort  to  take  action  to  prevent  war. 

Then  if  we  understock  to  pass  another  neutrality  law,  the 
argument  would  be  raised  again  that  we  should  not  pass 
a  lav;  after  the  situation  had  arisen  which  we  proposed 
to  cure.  A  principle  of  this  kind  would  be  like  putting  a 
clau.se  in  labor  legislation  that  at  the  termination  of  every 
labor  trouble  the  law  would  expire,  and  then  with  the  be- 
ginning of  another  labor  trouble  we  would  be  required  to 
pass  another  law. 

Mr.  President,  law  is  a  progressive  thing;  it  grows.  Every 
new  piece  of  legislation  must  be  refined  and  improved  from 
time  to  time.  Gradually  we  eliminate  the  portions  that  do 
not  carry  out  the  principle  we  had  in  mind  when  we  pas:ed 
it.  The  pending  neutrality  legislation  is  an  effort  on  the 
part  of  the  Congress  to  blaze  a  new  trail  in  the  prevention 
of  war.  The  first  one  was  passed  In  1935.  We  amended  it 
in  1936.  We  revised  it  again  in  1937.  We  are  now  revising 
it  again  in  1939. 

Mr.  President,  I  supported  every  one  of  those  measures 
and  I  have  no  apolcgy  for  so  doing.  I  do  net  think  I  made 
a  mistake.  I  voted  with  what  hght  I  had  at  the  time,  as  I 
believed  then  was  for  the  best;  and  as  circumstances  de- 
velop, when  the  need  arises  for  revision,  I  shall  vote  to  do 
so.  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  to  repeal  the  entire 
legislation  in  order  to  do  that, 

Mr.  TYDINGS.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LEE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  TYDINGS.  I  was  wondering  if  the  limitation  to  30° 
latitude  would  apply  if  there  should  be  another  war  and  the 
belhgerents  should  be  different  from  the  ones  that  are  now 
engaged  in  war. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Under  the  proposed  amendment  that  pro- 
vision wculd  expire  with  the  conclusion  of  the  present  war. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  those  who  have  written  to  me  are 
laboring  under  the  impression  that  if  we  pass  the  Pittman 
measure  we  are  repealing  neutrality.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  We  are  revitalizing  neutrality.  We  are 
putting  more  teeth  in  the  Neutrality  Act  than  it  ever  had. 
There  are  other  provisions  in  the  measure  than  the  embargo. 
V/e  are  strengthening  the  provisions  regulating  the  travel  on 
belligerent  ships. 

We  are  strengthening  the  provision  with  reference  to  the 
control  of  the  manufacture  of  munitions.  There  is  a  provi- 
sion that  the  manufacture  of  munitions  shall  be  imder  a 
license  system,  which  gives  the  Government  control  of  that 
instrumentality,  which  it  never  had  before  the  enactment  of 
this  measure.    I  should  not  want  to  see  that  repealed. 

There  is  another  provision  which  requires  our  ships  to 
get  out  of  the  line  of  fire  when  other  nations  are  at  war. 
That  is  not  a  surrender  of  our  rights  on  the  high  seas  under 
international  law.  It  simply  means  that  we  are  foregoing 
the  exercise  cf  those  rights  during  the  period  of  the  war  in 
order  that  cur  vessels  may  get  out  of  the  line  of  fire,  so  as 
not  to  be  destroyed  and  be  a  cause  of  war  to  this  country. 
Therefore,  I  hope  that  the  effort  to  repeal  all  this  legislation 
at  the  termination  of  the  present  European  war  will  be 
defeated. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  say  a  brief  word  in- 
dicating my  approval  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Austin].  I  take  it  that  in  normal 
times  this  joint  resolution  would  not  be  before  the  Senate  of 
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th>   L'riited  States:  and  if  it  wore  I  venfirt  ^h"  fuither  asser- 
tion that  It  would  have  scant  ccn^bideraticm  and  few  voles. 

Mr  Pri?Mdt;nt.  we  weie  not  calltd  into  extra-rdnary  session 
for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  u.-ual  and  ordinary  condi- 
tions which  confront  uu:  p'uplr  and  ciur  G-virnment.  W'v 
were  called  into  extra  iidmary  ><  >  ;on  to  nurt  fxtraordinary 
Circumstances;  and  th--  i>r.dini:  Itmslation  pri  i  c-'s  to  meet 
Ihem  m  an  (Xtracrdmary  \va;,-.  It  i;:ant.-5  tn  tlv  Pif.icl>nt  of 
the  Unred  S'ates  unpr^'ceu-nti  d  piAVti.s.  I'  places  extraor- 
dinary hmi'a'-ion^  up<'n  the  incli\;dual;  and  the  proposed 
If'CislatJi  n  '.nvolves  extra^irdmary  impacts  upon  the  industrial 
and  econcmic  l:fe  of  our  people. 

%*.'h'  n  the  unu.-ual  and  txtraord.nary  cireunistanct^s  w^rcli 
pa".'  :i-e  to  thf  proposed  legislation  shall  iiave  pas-^- d  a'.vuy. 
then  It  seems  to  me.  as  a  niittir  c)f  good  s-'iist'.  tl.at  ^h'-  ex- 
traordinary leci-la'ion  sliruld  trrminato  with  llie  t  ndini:  "f 
thoe  circumstaiuN  ■  In  iv.y  opinion,  that  is  all  that  the 
amrndn.t'iit  proposed  by  ilie  Senator  from  Vermont  under- 
takes to  ci  '.  and  It  has  my  sympathy. 

Mr   NORRIS     Mr    Pre.^id 'nt.  will  th  '  Ser.aior  yield  ' 

M:    WHITE.     I  yi-kl 

Mr  NOKRIS.  I  rt  cou-nii'e  the  force  of  the  arrument  made 
Ly  'h-  sj'iuit<,r  and  ot  'hf  ai-uni'-iit  ir.adf  by  :h>'  Senator 
froni  V'lniont.  I  eleaily  rt  alize.  t.;o.  tb.at  v.lieii  ue  pa.-.-  tir  ii 
the  amendnicn:  and  the  principle  iinohed  in  it  we  must  look 
into  the  luiure  We  tiave  to  adnut.  il  we  are  lair.  l!ia*  we 
cannot  di>c»rn  the  lu'ure  v-iy  clearly. 

What  has  the  Si  nator  to  .-ay  ab-.un  makmu  permanent 
the  regulations  r'-latui','  to  the  tra\<'l  of  ot;r  citi7''n.>  en  th-^ 
slups  of  b<  Liffr- nt.- '  What  about  making  permanent  tlv^ 
law  prev'-nting  .^alos  ixeopt  on  a  cx--h  ba.-i.- '  Or  wiiat  about 
several  if  the  oth-.r  piovisioKs.  which  I  think  ouidu  to  be 
permanent  and  ought  to  apply  always? 

I  think  I  can  see  qu'te  clearly  that  there  are  sonie  things 
we  might  want  to  change  in  th'"  future.  So  far  as  we  can 
now  sie.  the  joint  resolution  'fills  ih.c  bi'.;":  but  a>  I  und-M - 
stand,  tile  arguni'-nt  for  making  it  temporary,  to  md  wi;li 
the  war.  i.-,  ba.-ed  upon  th--  unccrta  nry  th.at  we  know  mu>t 
b<'  m  the  fu'ure  W^'  ui.iy  ccnfriiu  a  condition  similar  "o 
that  wlueh  n^  w  confronts  us.  In  tli--  pa-t  we  enacted  a  lav 
wha'h  I   ilwr.k  h.a-  l:.-n   in.'uriou.^  to  our  coun'ry. 

M.-  WHITE,  I  r.'Mb.'biy  cr.nn^'t  give  a  sati.-f.o'tory  ans\\er 
to  the  S  'n.'.t -^r.     I  cioub'  if  I  ean  whoiiy  sati.>fy  myself. 

Mr  NORRIS.  I  cannot  satisfy  myself,  eitlicr.  I  liave  to 
vote  m  a  'Aay  wra^  h  I  tlunk  will  rr.vult  in  the  least  injury  to 
the  count rv 

Mr  WHITE  I  happen  to  be  one  of  those  who  h;ivp  felt 
that,  a  war  beinsr  now  existent,  we  should  not  und"rtak^  to 
redraft  tx;-;inp  neutrality  legislation.  After  the  war  is  o\er, 
wh.'  n  wl'.at  I  eoneeivr  to  be  norma!  conditions  shall  have  b'.'en 
re.'-tortd.  I  .si:a:i  then  be  prepared  to  cc;;.-^id  r  these  pr  bl  ms 
and  und;  rtake  to  W(,.k  ou'  permanen.'  ;ri;i.>latic'!.  T.-i  !':,\se 
t  xtraiirdmaiy  times  I  do  not  thank  we  ougli:  to  ur.dorti'k:  it. 

iSEVEKAL  SFNArons.     V.  te!      Vcte! 

T\:v  PRESIDING  OFrTCER  Tlio  qu'.  rion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendnitnt  offered  by  tl  '^  S-  nator  from.  Vermont  I  Mr. 
ArsTiN  to  the  committee  air.ondr.ient  m  the  nature  of  a 
subs' It ute 

Tile  .i:n''ndn:ent  to  the  an-iendment  was  rejected, 

Mr.  Gl'RNEY.  Mr.  Pres:d^"nt,  it  is  my  desire  briefly  to  cive 
mo-t  of  my  reasons  for  my  decision  to  vote  for  th.f  measure 
now  bt'ti.ie  Congress,  kr.-  wn  ius  the  Neutrality  A:t  cl   1939. 

First,  let  me  s'a'e  dt finitely  that  this  is  entirely  an  Ameri- 
can issue,  and  thcrcicre  should  net,  and  can.ioi.  b  ■  ':^on- 
sidered  a  partisan  issue. 

I  firmly  believe  that  each  Member  of  this  Congress  should 
vote  exactly  as  his  own  mdividu  U  experience  and  be.-t  judg- 
ment dictate  as  being  for  tht>  bcjt  interests  of  il.e  United 
States.  By  that  I  mean  clo.sely  scrutinizing  the  joint  resolu- 
tion a-  to  how  us  provisions  Will  afl<  ct  not  only  tlie  present, 
but  the  future  will-bcir.g  of  cur  cciUntry.  which  for  the 
present  certainly  means  iha'  every  step  must  be  t.iken  to 
prevent  eur  involvement  m  the  present  war. 

In  this  connection  l-'i  me  say  that  I  am  pleasrd  with  cur 
President's  statement  of  lasi  evening,  that  iL  is  lire  sincere 


policy  of  this  administration  to  prevent  a  u  petition  of  -he 
World  War  events  which  made  it  necessary  to  >•  iid  our 
soldiers  to  ether  lands. 

I  am  convinced  that  no  Member  of  Congress  intends  by  any 
act  of  his  to  involve  cur  country  at  anv  tune. 

In  these  times  of  stress  when  nation-,  because  of  tlieir 
own  interests,  do  not  recognize  any  piii  ciple  of  interna- 
tional law — if  (hero  be  any  such  law — it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary that  Wf  take  positive  steps  to  guard  against  our  involve- 
ment. Thi.,  I  boa.ve  we  are  doing  by  passing  the  pres.nt 
measure.  As  a  fuither  preventive,  we  must  con'muf  the 
e  lod  natlonal-dLlen-e  program  that  is  now  in  prof;;rss.  -o 
that  our  country  may  be  prepared  defensively  against  all 
known  dangers,  and  may  furih  r  prrpaie.  as  well  as  possiha\ 
ai:ainst  any  unforeseen  dangers.  Lot  me  state  definitely 
that  I  b"lieve  our  lir^i  and  best  defense  measure  is  to  buld 
up  ui;i  (.wn  economy  with  les,^  government  and  less  taxes, 
r 'in-'mbering  that  our  bo.-t  defense  is  a  happily  governed, 
prosperous  people 

The  question  now  boforo  Coneress  has  been  d>  bati  d  at 
length  P  is  not  conceivable  that  a  single  angle  hi-  not 
been  givtn  thorough  conside:ati"n:  and  although  I  have 
approved  of  somo  amendments  that  ha\e  been  voted  down, 
tlie  i.;;'iRinal  mea  uie,  u:'h  accepted  ann  nounents,  r-  iiiiw 
in  such  siiape  th.ai  u  u  nunands  my  favorable  vote.  There 
IS  a  pood  old  Amenoan  principle  that  the  majority  rules; 
and  I  am  willing  to  abide  by  th.r.  tim  -honored,  woith- 
while  American  sy.-tem. 

I  will  admit  that  the  provisions  contained  in  the  io;nt 
resolution — whu  h  a:e.  by  the  way.  regulations  of  our  own 
people  only — may  seemingly  favor  one  s.de  ni  the  pies-  nt 
European  conflict. 

I  call  to  \hv  atten'ion  rf  tlie  Senate  a  distinct  possibility 
that  may  be  \-ery  evident  alter  an  intensive  war  of  G  or  12 
month.s.  I  have  -rud  that  the  passacre  of  tli-'  pr  sent  meas- 
ure seemingly  iavors  one  side;  and  I  have  admitted  tluit  th.i.s 
IS  undoubtedly  the  case  at  pres^'nt  Ia^i  us  go  back  to  ilip 
experience  of  the  Allies  during  the  World  War.  It  wa.s 
sh:ps  and  food  that  then  cave  the  Allies  such  a  preix-nderant 
ad'.antaL^e.  I  am  sure  Senators  will  all  rt  meroj^i  ;•  ;h.,.  unat 
quantitic;  of  material  that  wtn.t  acioss  the  Atlan'ic  from 
our  shores  in  cu"  own  ships.  The  proh.ibMtion  against  our 
ships  being  u.  ed  for  this  sam  '  puip  -e  m  the  present  con- 
flict will  undoubtedly  be  a  loss  rather  than  a  gain  for  the 
countries  at  present  seemingly  favored  by  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution. 

Our  present  arms  embargo  discriminates  in  favor  rf  .ill 
countries  which  in  times  of  peace  have  built  a  large  armament 
for  ag'-iressive  purposes.  Theoretically  it  is  fine  to  consuler 
it  absolutely  right  not  to  sell  munitions  or  implements  of  war 
to  any  b»  Ui^-  rent  nation.  However,  national  defense  being  of 
fir-t  importance,  it  is  my  b"hef  that  for  our  best  interests  we 
mu<t  and  can  b'  practical  at  this  time  by  accepting  the 
rei;ulat:on  of  o'ar  own  people  that  is  contained  in  the  pending 
mt  asure. 

Some  of  the  gocd  provisions  in  tlie  joint  resolution  as  it 
now  stands  are.  m  my  opinion: 

First.  It  retains  for  American,^  freedom  of  the  pe,i?  jn 
peaceful  waters,  allowm.g  rh.e  free  flow  of  commeice.  winch 
is  good  for  our  national  ecoraiiny. 

Second.  It  jireven's  cur  ships  ond  citi/ens  from  enferuig 
danger  ?..'*ne.^.  i]y  th'-se  two  actions,  k-eprng  our  merchant 
marine  busy  and  oiil  of  d.ing--r,  our  Navy  is  sure  of  the  assist- 
ance of  an  efTicient  merchant  marine  so  necessary  in  time  of 
national  dan'--"r. 

The  best  considered  opinion  at  this  time  tells  us  tha'  'he 
pending  nieasure  will  be  the  law  of  the  land  in  the  n- ar 
future.  R 'alii^mg  the  tremendous  influence  this  country  lias 
on  w  ^rld  opinion,  and  m  view  of  tlie  terrible  events  whicli 
may  cinv  'o  other  pans  of  the  world,  let  us  now  lighten  our 
determination  to  as.sist  in  every  way  possible  in  calmmj  the 
emotions  of  i  ur  people. 

Now  IS  the  time  for  th'^  United  States  of  America  to  show 
by  its  own  good  exampl"  that  democracy  dues  work.  As 
long  as  our-  people  have  a  will  for  pc.ce  we  are  safe  from  any 
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danct  r  of  becon;ing  involved  in  the  present  conflict.  Let 
each  Member  of  Congress  make  it  lus  job  to  instill  m  the 
liearts  of  our  people  hi-  uwn  determ.nation  that  this  country 
Will  lemain  at  peace. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  Piesident.  I  cffer  an 
amendnunt  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
tlif^  Senator  from  California  will  be  staled. 

The  Lecisl.mive  Clerk.  On  page  16,  line  13.  after  the 
Word  "materials"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "i except  copy- 
righted articles  or  materials)  ";  on  page  17.  line  3.  after  the 
word  "citizen"  it  is  proposed  to  insert  "'l*";  and  on  pai:-- 
17  line  5.  after  the  word  "materials"  it  is  proposed  to  insext 
"c^r  'li'  in  connection  with  the  exportation  or  transportation 
of  any  such  c:py:ichted  articles  or  materials,". 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  take 
only  a  moment  to  explain  my  amendment,  if  there  are  any 
Senators  present  who  do  not  yet  know  its  design. 

lis  purpose  is  to  serve  the  motion-picture  industry,  which 
is  plaeed  in  a  peculiar  position  by  the  pending  measure.  It 
cannot  an  as  commanded  by  the  joint  resolution,  and  become 
a  party  to  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  because  the  films  which 
it  packs  in  a  small  compass  and  sends  to  various  places  in 
the  south  Pacific  are  always  leased.  They  are  copyrighted 
so  th.it  they  cannot  be  disposed  of  otherwise  than  by  lease. 
So  they  attempt  to  get  from  under  the  particular  cash-and- 
can-y  provisr.n  in  order  that  they  may  transact  their  business. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question' 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  As  I  listened  to  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment It  s- »  mi  d  to  me  to  be  broad  enouch  to  apply  to  all 
copyrighttd  matter  and  not  simply  to  moving-picture  reels. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  applies  to  copyrighted 
mattir.  b  it  I  cannot  see  that  it  applies  to  all  such  matter. 

Mr,  BARKLEY.  It  would  apply  to  books  and  song.s  and 
px'iicdicals  of  all  sorts,  I  suppose. 

Mr.  KING     And  musical  compositions. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  may  be  in  sympathy  with  v.hat  the  Sen- 
ator is  try  ng  to  do;  but  I  am  wondering  whether  his  amend- 
ment would  not  cover  every  copyrighted  article  that  might 
be  shipped,  regardle.ss  of  the  fact  thai  it  might  not  be  a 
moving-picture  reel. 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  It  certainly  is  not  the  design 
of  the  am.,  ndment  to  cover  any  copyrighted  arti'de,  because  I 
do  not  think  they  stand  upon  the  same  basis.  Tne  scenarios 
are  j^ai  k-  d  in  small  compass.  They  occupy  but  part  of  a 
ship,  Th(  y  are  in  a  position  which  enables  the  com.panies  to 
deal  with  their  customers  only  by  virtue  of  leases.  It  is  not 
so  With  bc-ks,  P'liodicals,  and  the  like,  Tliey  are  in  a  differ- 
ent category;  and  while  they  may  be  copyrighted,  tliey  are  for 
sal*^.  while  the  m,o\ mg-picture  scenarios  cannot  be  sold. 

Mr.  COXNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California,     Yes;  I  y.cld. 

Mr.  COXNALLY.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  the 
Senator's  amendment  ought  to  be  adopted.  I  am  willing  to 
accept  It.     I  think  it  oualn  to  be  adopted. 

Ff\er.ai.  .^FN.»iTnrs.     Vote!     Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tile  cjut  >-ion  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  aniTH^dnient  c^fTe;-ed  by  the  Senator  from  California 
iMr.  Johns/)nI  to  the  committee  amendment  m  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  wa-  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  nn 
amendment  d'.Umc  with  the  cash-and-carry  plan  which  it 
seems  to  me  (jught  \ery  properly  to  bt.'  superimposed  upon 
the  text  of  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

I  ask  to  ha\e  the  amendment  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
Ih.e  Senator  from  Connecticut  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16,  line  20,  after  the  word 
"miaterials".  if  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the  comma  and  insert 
"and  that  such  ariule.-  or  materials  have  been  paid  for  in  full 
in  lawful  money  r  f  the  United  States" 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
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Adams 

Donahry 

U-e 

Ai'.cirpws 

I>)VMicy 

L<^dtjc 

.Au-tm 

EUender 

Luc.-i.s 

Ba:lpy 

Fra/ier 

laiiideen 

Bai.khrad 

Cieorge 

McCarran 

B..i!;our 

Gerrv 

Mc  Kellar 

B.irk'.ey 

Gibson 

Mi  Nary 

B'.lbn 

Gillette 

Maioncy 

B.ii-ah 

Green 

Mead 

JJr.dges 

GuRey 

M:i:er 

Brown 

Gurney 

M:mnn 

Bnlow 

Hale 

Murray 

Burke 

llarri.son 

No.  !y 

Bvrd 

Hatrh 

Norris 

Byinr-s 

Hayden 

Nye 

Capper 

Herring 

OMahonry 

Caraway 

Hill 

Overton 

Chandler 

Holn-.an 

Pepper 

Chavez 

Holt 

P;ttn;an 

Clark   Idaho 

Haphe.s 

Radehtle 

Clark.  Mo. 

John-on. 

Calif. 

Reed 

Connally 

Johnson. 

Colo. 

Reynolds 

Danaher 

King 

Ru-'^sell 

Davis 

La  FoUctte 

Sch.v.artz 

P.lr.  DANAHER.     Yes. 

Mr.  LODCE.     I  sugg'\st  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 
The    legioiative   clerk   called   the    roll,    and    the    following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 

Srh  well  en  bach 

fc-heppard 

S.hip.-tead 

Slattery 

Sn.athi  rs 

Snath 

Stewart 

Taft 

Tl.omap,  Okla. 

Thomas.  Utah 

Tobey 

Town.send 

Truman 

Tydmirs 

Vandenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wapncr 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

While 

Wiley 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-three  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  it  .seems  to  m^e  that  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  goes  directly  to  the  root  of  the 
proposition  which  has  been  submitted  to  the  country,  and 
also  submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  the  basis  for  a  so-called 
cash-and-carry  plan. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  when  an  amendment  submitted  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  ConnallyI  and  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  !Mr.  PittmanI  was  offered  the  other  day,  we 
deliberately  and  willfully  and  intentionally  excepted  from 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  idea  the 
thought  that  American  goods  going  to  the  ports  named  in 
that  amendment  need  not  be  paid  for  in  cash. 

Mr.  MALONEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Perhaps  I  am  interrupting  at  an  inap- 
propriate mom.ent,  but  I  desire  to  get  one  thing  clear  in  my 
mind.  As  I  understand  the  Senator's  amendment,  it  provides 
that  such  material  shall  be  paid  for  in  lawful  money  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AL\LONEY.  I  wonder  if  I  might  prevail  upon  my 
colleague — because  I  think  I  want  to  do  what  he  wants  to 
do — to  change  the  language  to  the  words  "for  cash."  because 
if  he  retains  in  the  amendment  the  language  he  now  uses, 
"lawful  money  of  the  United  States,"  it  seems  to  me  a  truck 
might  be  required  to  carry  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  think  I  can  best  answer 
the  question  rai^.cd  by  my  colleague  by  pointing  out  that  the 
proposed  amendment  should  be  read  as  part  of  the  context 
of  the  whole  sentence.  In  order  to  clarify  it.  let  me  make 
apparent  the  purpose  of  the  use  of  this  particular  language. 
I  read  from  page  16  at  line  16: 

The  shipper  of  .such  articles  or  materials  .•-haH  be  required  to  file 
with  the  collector  of  the  port  from  or  through  which  they  are  to 
be  e.xporied  a  declaration   under   oath — 

Now,  notice: 

A    declaration    under    oath    that    tJioro    exi.«t.=;    in    no  citizen    of 

the  United  States  any  right,   title,   or  Interest   in   such  articles  or 

materials,    and    that    such    articles    or    matr  rials    ha\c  been    paid 
for  m  full  in  lawful  meney  of  the  United  Stales 

It  makes  no  difference  to  me  in  what  form  that  money  is 
brought  up.  if  you  like,  to  the  exporter  or  to  the  American 
owner.  I  do  not  care  whether  or  not  it  is  brought  up  in  a 
truck,  if  my  colleague  will  pardon  me  for  adapting  his  lan- 
guage. The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  a  declaration 
under  oath  has  been  filed,  and.  in  fact,  the  goods  liave  been 
paid  for  in  lawful  money,  checks  or  drafts  or  trade  accept- 
ances, which  in  the  normal  course  of  business  will  clear 
through  the  bank  of  the  owner  thereof,  and.  a«  they  clear, 
the  credits  will  be  applied  on  the  account  of  the  owner  of 
that  particular  account,  as  we  all  understand  and  know  the 
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term  m  c^mm'^n.  crdir.a'.y  buslnos.s  parlance,  payment  has   , 
bc-«n  had  m  lav;ful  m  )ney  of  the  United  State.v  | 

a:1  that  this  arr/ndir.e:;t,  thcrefcrf\  wculd  do  is  to  require  a  ; 
certification,  en  the  oath  contained  m  the  declaration,  fir.-i, 
that  there  no  lonper  exists  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  an 
American  owner,  and.  .second,  that  the  particular  poods  have 
brcn  paid  for  in  lawful  money  of  the  United  S'.atos  In  that 
.vay,  Mr.  President,  the  declaration  under  oath  is  the  impor- 
tant thin«.  for.  of  course  we  ha-.e  statutes  which  i^rotect  us 
apa;n-t  fahe  oa'h- — -.Thicii  protrct  tis  against  porjury,  if 
J.'iU  like 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Sa^atcr  yield  at 
that  pn;r.'.' 

Mr   DANAHER.     Yes;  I  yield. 

.%!;■  MALONEY.  I  should  hkc  to  ask  another  question  of 
rry  coU:  a;nii\  if  I  may. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  yifld.  Bifore  yielding  to  the  Sonatnr 
from  K'  ntucky  1<  t  me  ask  my  collea.  ue  if  I  have  sufficiently 
answfv  d  ium  m  the  particular  in  which  he  lai.-ed  the 
question, 

Mr.  MALONEY.  No;  I  am  scrry  to  say  that  my  colleague 
has  not  answered  completely  to  my  understanding:  I  am  only 
ask'n;:  th-^e  qv.estions  fnr  the  purpose  of  enliizhtenmcnt. 

If  :\v'  collector  of  the  port  or  any  other  ofRcial  or  individual 
testifies  that  the  article-  or  materials  are  fully  paid  for.  I  am 
wondering  why  it  is  nc'-e.starv  to  a'^e  the  langua^'e  "in  lawful 
money  of  ;he  United  States." 

Mr.  D.ANAHER  Mr  President.  I  have  been  talkin-T  .^o 
loudly,  and  perhaps  my  c(  lleacue  ha.s  been  talkinu  so  loudlv. 
thar  I  have  nn*  b-n'n  able  t(j  hear  all  the  Senators  in  the 
Cliamlxr.      IL;uu'hter  ; 

The  PREMDIN(;  OFFICER  rapped  for  order. 

Mr  DANAHER  I:  I  correcMy  understood  my  collea'jue's 
question  the  p  .n:  he  raises  is  that  there  is  no  need  to  .say  "in 
lawful  money  of  the  United  State.s"  if  we  u.se  the  language 
••paid  for  in  full  "     Is  that  the  qiestmn? 

Mr  MALONEY.  V.'liat  I  should  like  to  avoid  is  any  mis- 
understanding ctncernmEr  the  Stn-;ator"s  p-irp<v-,e.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  w.mts  to  be  certain  only  that  there  is  a  cash 
transaction. 

Mr    DANAHER      Precisely. 

Mr  M.ALONEY  I  am  prepared  to  vote  for  his  amend- 
meri?  if  that  ;■  ex.icrly  what  it  dors:  but,  .so  far  as  I  am  C)n- 
cerned.  a  certified  check  or  some  legal  payment  is  sufficient. 
I  want  fo  h^  s-i-e  that  that  is  sufficient  with  him. 

Mr.  DAN.AHER.  Now  I  understand  fully  the  question  of 
my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  kt  me  first  point  out  that  the  person  v.ho 
makes  th-  oarh  is  not  the  collector  of  the  p^irt  or  any  other 
Government  officer  H''  is  the  shipp<  r  of  the  material.  Con- 
sequently if  he  IS  sati.-fi'd  that  it  ha.s  been  paid  for  in  full 
in  lawful  money  of  the  United  States,  and  he  makes  oath  to 
that  effect,  it  can  be  treated  as  a  cash  tran.'-ac'ion. 

Gmiu:  ene  step  furth-  r.  let  me  point  out  to  my  colleague 
that  if  wf  do  not  S'-nd  him  lawful  money  of  the  United 
States,  an  acquittance,  which  is  the  equivalent  of  the  goods 
being  paid  for  in  full,  ctuild  be  executed  between  the  parties, 
even  though  a  note  were  accepted. 

Mr    BARKLEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  anc^wer  the  one  question  ftilly. 
If  I  go  to  my  coil  agues  place  of  business  and  order  from 
him  a  biil  of  goods  and  he  is  willing  to  accept  a  30-day  or 
60-day  or  90-day  note  from  me  and  call  it  payment,  he  has 
tliat  privilege.  Therefore  it  would  constitute  payment  in 
full,  m  that  sense.  Therefore  payment  m  full  as  such  is  nca 
enough.  The  good.s  sliould  be  paid  for  in  full  in  lawful 
mon<.y. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  That  is  why  I  suggested  in  the  first 
place  that  it  might  be  advisable  to  substitute  the  words 
"for  ca^li." 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  understood  the  import  of  my  colleague's 
interpolation  of  the  words  "for  cash,"  but  "for  cash"  actually, 
while  we  understand  the  expression,  is  a  colloquialism,  which 
Is  strange  to  tlie  law  a5  such,  but  payment  in  lawful  money 
ol  the  United  States  is  a  legal  term,  and  everyone  who  reads 


cur  .^tatu'cs  in  that  connection  will  know  that  it  means  that 
goods  :.iu.-t  be  paid  for. 

Mr.  Pr":,:dent.  if  the  point  my  colleague  raised  were  appro- 
riiale  to  be  upplud  to  th.is  situation  m  a  prop-.-r  .-ense,  I  call 
attention  to  the  lart  that  the  $5  bill  on*'  t:ike.>  out.  of  Ins 
pocket  contains  on  its  face  the  statement  that  it  is  leiial  tend-r 
and  IS  lawful  mont  y  and  is  to  be  treated  as  sueh.  It  dees  net 
follow  that  puyment  for  goods  at  a  store  downtown  may  be 
m.ade  by  a  check,  but  the  minute  the  check  clears  through  the 
bank  payment  is  made.  That  answers  the  point  rau^ed. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARIvLEY.  Thi-  term  "lav.'ful  money"  Ls  one  that  is 
dcfineG  by  law,  and  the  defLnition  does  not  include  a  check. 
T!v  i  h'  ek.  when  it  is  cashed  at  the  bank,  may  b--  ehang'  d  into 
lawful  money,  but  the  check  itself  given  in  payment  for 
goixis  IS  not  lawful  money.  Therefore,  it  seem.s  to  me  that  it 
IS  not  necessary  fc^r  the  Senator  to  try  to  amend  the  measure, 
beci.u^e  we  pruvid'^  against  the  giving  of  any  credit  wi'h 
rtsp^ct  to  the  transaetion. 

Let  u.>  suppos.'  we  had  a  consignment  of  tobacco  or  co'ton, 
and  were  propasing  to  exchange  the  cotton  for  som:e  goods 
Si'Ut  here  from  s)me  other  country,  and  it  was  a  fair  exchange, 
satisfactory  to  the  panics.  The  goods  could  not  b"  described 
as  lawful  money.  It  W(  uld  not  necessarily  invelve  a  ch"^k, 
either  So  that  it  .seems  to  me  that  when  the  Senator  pro- 
vides that  th.'re  must  be  lawful  money,  it  means  that  it  will 
be  nects.ary  to  take  cash  in  silver  or  papfr,  it  cannot  be 
tiarisicted  in  gold  or  geld  certificates,  because  they  are  not 
m  ciiculation.  It  will  be  nece.^.^ary  to  take  silver  or  paper 
money  iii  some  form,  and  pay  it  over  physically  in  exchange 
In  the  tran.siction. 

Mr  DANAHER.  Let  me  ask  the  S<'natcr  fiom  Kentucky 
whether,  if  we  were  to  strike  our  from  the  pending  amenci- 
nv  nt  the  words  "in  lawiul  money  ot  the  Uni'ed  St.at»-s." 
tha'  would  meet  his  objection  as  he  nov.  voices  it? 
Mr  BARKLEY.  It  ueuld  meet  tliat  one. 
Mr  D.'\N.\HER  If  that  language  weie  stricken  from  the 
amtndmi-nt,  would  the  amendment  as  iuch  meet  any  ob,)ec- 
tion  of  the  Senator  frcm  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  am  inclined  to  think  so.  but  I  would 
want  to  s'udy  its  other  ramifications. 

^^,•  GEORGE.  Mr.  Proc^idei.t,  WiU  the  S-.nator  fiom 
Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will 
not  assent  to  the  proposition. 

Mr.  BARKLEY,  I  said  that,  so  far  as  my  cbjection  to 
the  particular  langunge  read  by  the  Senator  was  concerned, 
the  c;b.]eetion  would  be  m.et.  but  I  did  not  mean  by  that  that 
I  agreed  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Is  it  the  purpose  cf  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  to  rt  quire  ab.>olute  ca.-h  paymeri:  for  every  article 
o;  merchantii.>e  sold  by  aiiy  individual  or  firm  or  corp'iiation 
in  the  United  States  to  an  individual  in  France,  Germany, 
or  Britain? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  ans\\(ring  the  question  so 
posed,  I  should  say  that  it  has  been  my  understanding  all 
along  that  section  2^0  follows  the  i.ssuance  of  a  proclama- 
tion which  names  foreign  states,  to  which  foreign  states  it 
will  be  unlawful  to  ship  tioods  unless  there  be  filed  under  oath 
a  declaration  that  no  right,  title,  or  intere-t  in  tho.se  goods 
remain.?  any  longer  in  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Cert;iinly  the  t.tle  passes  to  the  merchan- 
dise going  on  a  belligerent  ship,  if  a  neutral  ships  go<;ds  as  the 
merchandise  of  the  purchaser.  The  citizt  n  of  tht>  United 
States  has  no  further  interest  in  it.  All  of  his  right,  title, 
and  interest  are  gone.  But  he  can  extend  credit  if  he 
wishes  to. 

Mr.  DANAHER  Ls  it  the  Senator's  under-^tanding  that 
this  provision  permits  the  extension  of  credit  to  the  foreign 
purchaser? 

Mr.  GEORGE     Does  the  Senator  mean  to  an  individual? 
Mr-.  DAN.AHER.     Yes. 
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Mr.  GEOPvGE.  There  is  net  a  line  in  the  joint  resolution 
that  f orb. ds  it. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Piecisely. 

r^Ir  GEORGE.  Wait  just  a  momi'iu.  I  want  to  under- 
stand V  I'.at  the  S'naior  is  talking  about.  It  is  well  to  under- 
stand It.  Till  re  i.s  but  one  cla.ss  of  sales  bv  an  individual 
or  an  Ani'Mcun  firm  or  an  American  partnership  or  an 
American  coii'oration  to  an  individual  or  firm  or  copartner- 
ship in  in-iy  oi  tlie  bdlig.  rent  counin..^  that  i.-,  outlawed,  and 
except  upon  a  strict  ca.^i  bitsis.  that  is  to  say.  no  American 
citiz<;>n  whether  an  artitical  person  or  a  natural  person. 
can  .-til  v<  ;iiiy  citiztn  of  Great  Bni.un  or  France  or  Ger- 
many any  arms,  ammuniticn.  or  implements  cl  war  or  any- 
thing el^e  c!as.sified  by  the  Piesident  under  section  12  ii) 
as  a  munition  of  war  or  implement  of  war.  But  those 
transactions  stand  on  a  cash  basis,  they  stand  on  the  basis 
of  any  other  purchase  by  a  belligerent  government.  The 
belligerent  governments  must  pay  cash  for  all  they  buy. 
whether  it  be  arms,  munitions,  appas.  v.heat.  lumber,  or 
tobacc  e  But  there  is  not  a  pi'.hibition  in  the  joint  resolu- 
tion again.^t  the  .s:ile  by  an  indiMdual  citizen  in  the  United 
States  to  an  mdi'/idual  citizen  in  a  belligerent  country, 
except  the  one  provision  that  before  the  citizen  ships  the 
goods  he  must  part  with  his  litlc  and  his  right  and  his 
interest  m  the  merchandise.  So  that  if  the  merchandise 
goes.  It  BOOS  not  as  the  property  of  the  American  citizen. 

I  de.sire  to  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  Is  it  his  pur- 
pcise — and  if  so.  then  we  narrow  the  point  of  debate — is  it 
h.is  purpo.sp  to  make  the  seller  of  tobacco  to  an  English  firm 
or  individual  or  corporation  get  th"  actual  ca=h  and  mak? 
settlement  in  full  before  he  transfers  hi<;  title  and  his  right 
and  iritere'-r  in  the  tobacco  to  the  English,  merchant? 

Mr    DAN.MIER.     Of  cf)urse, 

Mr    GEORGE.     I'^  that  correct? 

^:r    DANAHER.      It  is. 

Mr  GF:ORCtE  Thru  the  Senator  wants  to  do  away  with 
practically  all   commerce. 

Mr    DANAHER      L>t  me  a^k  the  Sena'or  a  question. 

Mr    CiEORCJE      Yes. 

Ml-  D'\NAHER.  I^  it  not  th.e  Senator's  purpose  to  mak'^ 
the  same  import-r.  tli>'  Briti.'^h  or  Fr  neh  importer,  pay  cash 
for  sheet  ttib  11".  for  oil.  for  tra.solm".  for  cotton,  for  all  those 
.^upplifs  v\h.;eh  are  not  munition.-  of  war? 

Mr    GE(H-{GE      The  individuaT^ 

Mr    DANAHER      The   individual. 

Mr    GEORGE      Not    at    all. 

Mr    DANAHER.     Not    at   all'.' 

Mr.  GEOP.GE,  He  pays  cash  l(u-  not  lung  except  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war.  or  th.ngs  classifi' d  as 
stJeh  bv  th'  P;e:-idfnt  under  sction  12  mo  If  the  latter, 
then.  th<iU'.ih  the  .^hipmtnt  be  mad"  and  sale  be  made  by  an 
individual  in  Miis  country  to  an  mdr/idiial  in  Great  Britain. 
it  .<^tand.-^  in  'he  .^^onie  basis  as  if  it  v.h:"  beinc  sold  to  the 
British  Cio-.i  rnmeni.  and  must  be  paid  for  m  cash, 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President.  I  dare  say  the  Senator 
fioin  Georeia  was  hore  when  th<'  Sena'or  from  Nevada 
explaini  d  tlie  joint  resolution  to  us  v,h"n  we  first  convened, 
and  the  joint  re.'-olution  was  reported  on  October  2.  I  dare 
say  he  heard  the  President  of  the  United  States  explain  that 
the  vast  category  of  normal  supplies,  outside  of  the  embar- 
goed munitions,  today  can  be  sent  to  Great  Britain  and  to 
Prance.  We  heard  the  Senator  from  Nevada  explain  that 
oil  and  e.i,  olme  and  all  these  other  articles  are  just  as  neces- 
sary to  the  prosecutmn  of  war  as  munitions  themsrlves. 

We  ha'/''  h  en  told  from  one  end  of  tlie  country  to  the  other 
that  tlie  Joint  resolution  contained  a  cash-and-carry  provision. 
It  was  our  imdi  rstandng.  of  course,  that  it  was  going  to  pro- 
vide for  ca>h  and  carry  as  to  necessary  supplies,  excepting 
m.unitions  But  no:  we  now  discnver  from  a  frank,  full,  com- 
plete, and  honest  statement  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  that 
there  is  no  .such  pro\i.^:on  in  the  joint  resolution,  and  he  does 
not  mt'iid  that  there  shall  b.\  Neither  does  the  proponent 
of  the  joint  resolution  intend  that  it  shall  be.  That  is  exactly 
what  I  ha'.e  been  fymg  to  have  fully  realized:  there  is  no 
cash-and-carry  provision  in  the  joint  resolution. 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut yii  Id  to  me? 

Mr.  DANAHER,     I  yield. 

Mr.  LODGE.  Will  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  permit 
me  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Geo'Tia.  for  whose  frank  state- 
ment I  am,  much  indebted,  what  tlv  ro  is  to  picvent  govern- 
ments from  setting  up  ar'ificial  persons,  corporations,  and 
the?fby  avoiding  the  requirement? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Purchases  by  a  goier'^ment,  or  by  any 
agency  of  a  government,  or  by  any  agent  tor  a  government 
do  fall  under  the  strict  cash  provisions  of  the  joint  resolution, 
and  purchases  by  any  citizen  In  a  belLgerent  country  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  pf  v/ar,  or  anything  so  classified 
by  the  President — it  might  be  scrap  iron,  it  might  be  ga.soline. 
It  might  be  cotton,  if  he  chos^  to  so  classify  it — must  also  be 
consideied  sales  to  the  government  of  the  country  to  which 
thev  aie  transported. 

Mr,  LODGE.  Would  it  not  be  a  simple  thing  for  a  govem- 
m.'ut  to  .'ubsidize  or  set  up  an  artificial  person? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  would  not  say  it  would  be  a  simple  thing, 
but.  of  course,  a  government  might  undertake  to  evade  the 
law,  as  governments  sometunes  have  done. 

Mr.  LODGE.  When  they  are  desperate  they  will,  will  they 
not? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to  a  parliamentary 
inquir.v.     How  much  time  have  I  left? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  beg  the  Senators  pardon.  I  was  merely 
trying  to  point  out  what  the  issue  was. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  realize  that,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  It 
so  clearly  stated  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Sever.m  Sfn.mors.     "Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LODGE.     I  ask  for  order  on  this  important  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  DANAHER.  No.  I  want  to  talk  in  my  own  time;  I 
liave  so  few  minutes  left. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Senator  from  Nevada  caused  to 
be  filed  for  printing  in  the  Record,  and  it  was  included  as 
part  of  his  remarks  on  October  2,  a  statement  which  appears 
en  pace  57.    I  quote  the  following: 

The  old  c.-.'^h-anu-carry  law.  which  e.x'jirrd  on  Mav  1.  lOSQ.  as  far 
as  the  di\tsili!g  of  title  of  ihe  American  cuizen.  is  roenacied  in  the 
juoposcd  substitute,  but  has  been  .strengthened  by  providms^  that 
any  lo.'^.s  by  any  American  citizen  in  the  sale  and  tran.'-fer  of  title 
and  possession  of  hi.s  goods  .shall  not  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
cluna  by  the  tJnited  Slates  Government. 

In  th"  report  filed  by  the  majority  of  the  committee  which 
reported  ;he  ,ioint  resolution,  I  read  the  following,  which 
;ippears  on  page  58: 

From  a  ccnsideration  of  the  text  it  will  be  noted  that  the  ca.sh- 
and-carry  provinlons  of  the  law  which  expired  by  their  terms  on 
May  1.  1939,  and  which  have  not  been  reenacted.  have  beea 
.'^trent'thened  as  to  the  provusions  dealing  with  the  divesting  of 
title  of  citizens  m  t^w-ls  to  be  conveyed  and  transferred  and 
exported  to  belligerent  countries.  The  i-.ddition  of  thi.s  language 
to  the  paragraph  in  the  old  law  with  regard  to  the  dive.'-ting  of 
title,  namely,  that  "No  loss  incurred  by  any  such  citizen  m  con- 
nection with  the  sale  or  transfer  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
any  such  articles  or  materials  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  tlie  United  States."  covers 
any  loophole  that  might  have  existed  in  the  old  provisions  as  an 
ex' u.-e  tor  demanding  of  the  Government  that  the  Government 
undertake  to  collect   debts  due  a  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  come  right  down  to  an  analysis  of 
the  question,  and  put  the  matter  .'iquarely  before  the  Senate, 
we  discover,  just  as  the  Senator  frofTi  Georgia,  has  accurately 
stated,  that  there  is  no  cash-and-carry  provision  with  respect 
to  more  than  90  percent  of  all  of  the  exportable  merchandise 
in  the  Umted  States.  There  is  no  cash-and-carry  provision 
with  reference  to  all  of  those  secondary  supplies  necessary 
for  war.  We  are  told  that  the  only  cash-and-carry  provision 
is  that  which  applies  to  actual  munitions  of  war  defined  by 
a  proclamation  issued  under  section   12   (i).    The  specious 
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arpiiment  which  h^^  b»'»Ti  rrnrie  as  to  ca-^h  and  car-y  miRht.  br 
op-n.y  abanJontd  by  !lv  cnn^.nii'trr  it.'-flf. 

Lc't  u>  £?o  one  ••trp  fur'!>  r  :n  that  particular,  and  pcint  out 
that  when  thf'  S'^nator  fr^  rn  Nebraska  wa>  on  "he  tl^'Or  of 
the  S<^natf  recently,  thf  St  na'nr  fiorn  N«  bra>k.i  stated  he 
was  for  the  joint  resolution  becaiLse  of  thr  cash-and-carry 
provisions.  I  a?kcd  him  to  show  where  th'^y  w.-re  in  thr  joint 
resolution,  and  he  cculd  nor  .■=h(nv  thr:n.  bu*  he  yielded  to  !i" 
Sf-na'or  from  Nt\a(Ia.  I  a.«ked  the  S^'nator  from  Nevada 
where  thov  were,  and  th^  Sen  iioi  fr;.m  N»'bra.  ka  yi^^ldt-'d  the 
floor,  and  the  very  aier:  Senator  firm  Texa*;  mace  a  p<ant  of 
order  and  took  the  Senator  from  Nevada  ru:ht  r  fT  ih"  f!,;or. 

Mr   Bl'HKE      Mr    Pr'-id-nt.  w^Il  the  S-n.itor  y.rld.^ 

Mr.  UANAiiER      Not  ar  the  moment. 

I  have  jii  t  a  few  minutes,  and  I  cannot  yi'  id  nt  thi^^  t:me. 

Mr.  BURKE.  The  Senator  brouglu  nvj  into  tlie  P'c^ure, 
to.  th'  "I  trir>'   I  a-k  h'.m  to  y.fld. 

Mr   D.ANAHER      Very  well.  I  yield. 

Mr  BL'kKE  I  dislikf  to  inteirupt  the  flnv  rf  rratory, 
but  It  i.s  pirfec'Iy  cl^ar.  Mr.  Presidmt,  a^-  anyone  of  im-lh- 
gence  can  sop,  that  the  measure  provides  for  •^uch  a  cash-and- 
carry  plan  as  never  was  undertaken  by  any  chor  govern- 
me!it  m  the  w-r'.d 

Mr  DAN.^IIr.ii  Where  does  the  Sena'or  pet  that?  Where 
IS  It  in  the  m'/asure?     I  d(.  n.)"^  ih.ink  he  c.:n  find  It. 

Mr    BURKE      All  tt.;.  uch  i' 

Mr  DANAHEfv  No  Mr.  President:  let  the  Senator  men- 
tion a  sentt  nee 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr  President  in  'he  S'-n.itor's  short  time  I 
shall  no'  p;.;nr  out  the  particular  p:-o\'i.^ions  of  the  measure, 
b'.i:  if  h"  does  not  understand  tfiat  tins  measure  provides 
ca.-ii  ar-.d  larry  for  every  insianc  -  exc.pt  those  instances 
poin:tri  :  u''  j'l.^f  n  nv  by  the  S -natcr 

Mr  DANAHER  Ninety  percent  of  these  articles  are  ex- 
povtablt   me:  cr.ar.di.  e 

Mr  BURKE.  Tha*  hi-  n'trh'.nj  to  dn  wuli  ^\arfare  at  all. 
Of  cour'^e  ra<;h  av.J.  cir: v  0.  •>      not  apply  to  those. 

Mr  DANAHER  Oh  Mr  P;e-;dent,  'h-  Pr^s  d':^nt  of  the 
Ui;.i.d  Stair-  told  u.-,  in  hi.s  nv  s-aiu-^  that  they  had  s..ne- 
thing  to  do  wi»h  it.  He  told  us  that  we  ourh^  to  b*.*  consistent 
and  embargo  all  nvnntions.  ev  n  •ncli.idmc  .scrap  nor.  I  do 
not  know  how  nii'.i.y  times  the  Senator  from  Nevada  us  d  the 
wni'ds  '  scrnp  iron"  .is  illustra'ne  of  the  laC  that  that  mate- 
r  al  wa-  no'  i  nibivco^d  UT.d.-r  the  present  'aw.  But  the  Stm- 
ator  fri  tn  N-  br.c.-ka  telS  u.-  tha'  it  is  a  cash-and-caiTy  provi- 
sion a.<  to  all  exc<pt  munitions. 

Mr  BURI'IE     If  the  ?•  nator  will  yield  aca.n 

Mr.  DANAHER.     I  yuid. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Sfrap  iron  k>  clearly  included  wnhm  the 
ca.^h-and-carry  prov..-ion 

Mr.  DANAHER     Where  does  the  Senator  find  that:" 

Mr.  BURKE.  Wtll,  let  the  Senator  look  for  himself. 
(Lauphtrr 

Mi    SCHWELLENBACH.     A  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  How  much  m.ore  time  has  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.-ouri.  Mr.  President.  I  make  the  point 
of  order  that  the  Senator  from  Washington  has  no  ri^ht  to 
tak  ■  the  Senat(^r  off  his  feet  by  a  parliamentary  inqu;ry. 

M.-.  DANAHF:R  I  will  make  the  inquiry  myselt,  if  there  is 
need  for  such  thine     I  have  18  minutes,  have  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Sixteen  minutes. 

Mr   DANAHER.     I  thank  the  Chair. 

Ml-  CONNALI.Y.    Mr  Pros. dent,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr  DANAHER.    Not  lust  now.    I  will  yield  in  a  moment. 

Therf  ha->  been  an  impuration  here  that  there  is  a  strict 
ca.-h-and-carry  provi.^ion  with  regard  to  so-called  munitions. 
There  are  those  who  would  undertake  to  tell  us  now  that 
there  i.-  no  cash-and-carry  provision  as  to  the  more  than  90 
percent  of  our  expcirtable  mtTchandise.  but  that  there  is  a 
s'rict  cash-and-carry  provision  as  to  munitions  named  in  a 
pvoclamatun  to  be  i.ssued  under  section  12  (i>.  In  the  first 
place  th^^re  will  be  no  proclamation  under  section  12  (i^ 
until  the  President  shall  iisue  a  proclamation  that  there  is  a 
stale  of  war. 


In  the  second  placf.  U-t  me  jvunt  out  th.«t  m  section 
7  a',  b^ainnino;  on  page  21.  line  9  which  purports  to  be  the 
ono  which  the  Senator  from  Kentu''ky  and  others  say  there 
i^  a  bar  to  complete  credits,  thtre  is  no  limitation  upon  the 
r.i'ht  of  a  forei^rn  povernment  to  hypothecate  its  bonds,  and 
there  is  no  limitation  on  the  rlsht  of  a  foreifn  government 
to  pledge  Its  bonds.  What  it  dors  do.  Mr.  President,  i?  to  say 
thn'  no  per.son  withm  the  Unucd  States  shall  '•purcha.>e, 
sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obli';ations  of  the 
government  of  any  state."  and  consequently,  the  precise  me- 
chanics of  how  that  situation  will  be  handled,  as  it  was 
handled  in  the  la.st  war,  :s  this 

Mr  BARKI.FY  Mr.  Prr.-,;d.  nt.  will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  p  ini  ^ 

Mr.   DANAHER      Yes. 

Mr    BARKLEY     But  further  down  it  is  provided: 

Or  tu  ni.i!:.'  any  inan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  govern- 
ment   political  subdivision,   or   person. 

How  could  the  purchaser  put  up  as  security  bonds  issued 
by  seme  government  to  obtain  credit  of  any  kii.d  without 
violating  this  provision? 

Mr.  DANAHER  I  v.  ill  t-ll  the  Senator.  Apparently  it 
li  a  point  with  which  he  has  not  familiarized  himself.  Tliis 
is  how  It  will  be  done,  and  this  is  liow  it  i.-:  b'  inn  d'av.  and 
this  is  how  it  was  done  in  1915.  Idl6.  and  UalT.  Tlitic  i. 
no  reasc-n  in  the  world  why  the  Biiti.-h  Govtrnmeni  today 
cannot  sweep  up  all  the  Biitish  b^nd--,  iL  wants  and  brii^.  ^ 
rhem  into  the  United  States.  There  is  no  reason  wliy  it  can- 
not form  a  corpoiation  m  the  city  of  New  York  and  capi- 
talize that  coipuiation  with  thc.-;e  British  bc^nds.  You  then 
have  di\  American  citizen.  You  then  have  a  perstjn.  in  other 
words,  within  the  meaning  of  iln>  laiiLiiiatie.  That  particu- 
lar person  can  borre.w  all  he  like^.  hv  can  buy  all  he  like>. 
he  can  order  all  he  likes. 

Mr.  BAi-iKI-EY.  Mr  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
then  ' 

Mr.  DAXAHFR.     I  y.-ld. 

M.  BARIvLEY.  Wnat  purpose  would  be  served  by  the 
■EritiJ:  G  -vernmerit  cjr  'he  French  Government  sleeping  u;) 
all  the  bonds  that  are  now  m  the  hands  of  individuals  ail 
over  the  world  and  brinmng  them  here,  because  in  ordc  r  to 
sweep  th"m  up  tht>y  would  have  to  pay  for  theni.  and  tiny 
could  in  the  meantime  pay  for  the  goods  here  with  the 
nion^y  with  which  they  swept  up  the  bonds. 

Mr.  DANAHER  Docs  the  Senatur  know  how  they  pay  fer 
then: '.'  All  they  have  to  do  is  to  riTmanee  them,  and  issue 
new  boncLs  to  the  hold<  rs  of  the  old  bonds,  to  their  own  na- 
tionals who  hold  then  own  bcr.ds.  and  they  bnng  the  valid 
Ix'nds  here,  and  capitalize  corporations  with  them.  That  is 
ju.st  what  they  did  before  as  the  record  will  shuw.  And 
further  they  obtained  credit  on  just  that  kind  of  an  oju'r- 
ation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield  on  that   point? 

Mr.  D.\NAHER.     Yes 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Tlie  Senator  has  .said  that  they 
can  orguiize  a  corporation, 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Yes. 

Mr.  SCmVELLENBACH.  And  they  wotild  set  up  a  cor- 
poration with  a  certain  amount  of  capital  stock,  and  th'it 
they  would  u.se  the  bonds  they  had  swept  ui)  thicnigho.it 
the  world  m  order  to  capitalize  that  corporation.  New, 
under  the  laws  m  any  State  of  the  Union,  the  sale  of  the 
capital  stiK-k  in  the  corporation  to  whomever  would  own 
It  would  require  some  consideration.  If  these  bonds  v.>ie  used 
for  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  that  corporatiun,  then  that 
corporation  would  purchase  the  bonds  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, which  would  be  in  direct  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  financal  sections  of  this  particular  measure. 
So  there  is  absolutely  nothing  to  the  proposal  the  Senator 
makes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  show  the  S*mator 
fr(>m  Washington  how  such  bonds  are  brought  in.  L<'t  us 
say  the  incorporators  put  an  appraised  valuation  on  the  goods 
or  property  which  is  bemg  put  up  in  Iicu  of  cadi,  with  wh^ch  to 
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organize  and  to  capitalize  the  corporation.  They  can  place 
any  valuation  th.ey  choose  on  the  bonds.  The  moment  thry 
do  and  they  comply  with  the  laws  of  any  State,  they  can  form 
a  c  iipoiat.on,  and  that  corporation  becomes  a  corporate  per- 
son, and  that  particular  corporate  pers<:)n  can  no  to  any  muni- 
tion.s  manufacturer,  can  place  an  ordT,  and  that  particular 
manufacturer  can  pledee  the  contract.  He  pledges  it  to  his 
own  bank,  and  borrows  all  the  money  he  needs  for  that 
furpose. 

Mr.  President,  does  the  Senator  overlook  the  fact  that  per- 
haps section  7  ia»  of  the  joint  resolution  will  never  become 
op- rative  until  after  the  Prc!:ident  issues  his  proclamation? 
A'w  of  us  wh'O  ever  went  to  a  race  track  will  remember  that 
vheii  the  announcer  says  'the  horses  are  now  down  the 
Stretch,  and  they  are  waiting  to  approach  the  barrier,"  a 
bet'rir  has  5  minutes,  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  rush  in  and 
pla  'o  hi.s  bet,  but  when  the  bell  rings  the  window  closes  and 
there  is  no  more  betting  on  that  particular  race.  There  is 
rio'hing  in  this  measure  which  says  that  when  the  President 
cf  the  United  States  decides  to  act  he  will  not  wait  until  the 
boy.  get  their  bets  d  iwn. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  only  one  reason  in  the  world  why 
paragraph  7  'b»  was  put  in  the  measure.  It  was  put  in  for 
a  particular  purpose.  Those  who  drew  the  measure  could 
ha\e  .<-aid,  "Lx't  us  put  in  something  about  W.  P.  A."  No, 
they  did  not  want  that  in.  They  could  have  said,  "Let  us 
put  in  something  about  W.  P.  A."  No.  they  did  not  want 
tliat  But  they  did  want  7  'b',  and  they  put  it  in  there. 
And  wliat  does  it  say? — 

of  this  section — 


the    section    dealing    with    financial    trans- 


Itie  pri:vl.«;ions 

That    means 

action.'-- — 

Eh. ill   net  applv  to  a  renewal  or  ndju'stment  of  such  Indebtedness 
fs  may  exist  on  the  dat€  cf  sue!;  ijroelaniallon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  was  at  great 
pams  to  explain  that  the  John.son  Act  did  not  affect  this. 
I  heard  one  of  the  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
make  a  reference  to  the  Johnson  Act  a  little  while  ago. 
Tlie  Senator  from  Nevada  had  the  foresight  to  place  in  the 
I?EcoRD  the  statement  that  the  Johrtson  Act  did  not  apply. 

The  indebtedness,  however  incurred,  on  whatever  credit 
basis  they  choose  to  establish  it,  that  exists  on  the  date  of 
the  proclam.ation,  is  excepted.  It  is  taken  out  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act.  Yes;  that  is  deliberate,  it  is  intentional;  it 
was  put  in  there  for  the  specific  purpose  of  making  it  possible 
for  an  extension  of  unlimited  credit  between  now  and  the 
date  when  the  proclamation  shall  ring  the  window  down. 

There  is  no  other  reason  in  the  world  for  that  principle  to 
be  stated  in  the  measure  than  to  except  precisely  and  dis- 
tinctly all  debts  and  aU  indebtedness  that  accrues  between 
now  and  the  date  of  the  proclamation.  So  there  is  not  even 
a  limitation,  I  will  say  to  the  Senate,  upon  the  extension  of 
credit  for  the  export  of  munitions,  whether  they  are  named 
in  secticm  12  u '  or  not. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  at  the  crux  of  this  whole 
measure.  Everybody  all  over  the  United  States  has  been 
led  to  think  that  this  is  a  cash-and-carry  measure.  We 
have  luard  now  that  90  percent  of  our  exports  are  not  cov- 
ered by  cash  and  cany.  They  heard  discussion  of  an 
amendment  the  other  day  which  would  take  out  of  the  pro- 
Msmns  of  the  measure  exports  which  went  in  American  ves- 
sels to  all  the  places  named  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
We  now  know  that  all  American  exports  are  taken  out  of 
the  provisions  of  this  bill.  We  know  that  all  articles  in- 
tended for  belligerents  are  taken  out  of  the  measure. 

Sever.al   Senators.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  DANAHER.     No,  no,  Mr.  Pi'esident.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  balance  of  my  time  on  the 
measure,  I  send  to  the  de.^k  another  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  be  permitted  to  conclude  my  remarks 
upon  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  which 
I  will  offer  later.  I  will  take  my  time  on  the  amendment  now, 
if  I  may. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  object.  There  cannot  be  more  than  one 
matter  befuie  the  Senate  at  one  tune. 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  will  take  the  time  later. 
My  idea  was  that,  so  long  as  all  the  thought  was  integrated 
on  the  one  subject,  we  might  discuss  now  a  number  of  amend- 
ments; but  if  Senators  prefer  not  to  go  on  with  it  at  this 
time,  I  will  do  so  later  as  soon  as  I  get  time. 

Mr.  Piesident,  may  I  ask  the  Chair  what  time  I  have  left? 
I  have  8  minutes  left,  have  I  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Four  minutes. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  reserve  my  time  for  the  present  on 
the  joint  resolutioa. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  M.ssouri.  Mr.  President,  I  claim  the  floor 
on  the  first  amendm.ent  of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  I  Mr. 
Dan-ivherI,  and  I  address  the  Senator  and  will  ask  the  Senator 
whether  there  is  any  part  of  his  argument  which  he  can  legiti- 
mately put  in  the  form  of  questions  addressing  me?  I  cannot 
yield  to  the  Smator  to  make  a  speech,  but  I  can  yield  to  him 
to  ask  questions. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Let  me  put  it  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri this  way.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
were  a  member  of  the  American  public,  to  whom  it  had  been 
represented  that  the  Congress  had  the  alternative  of  voting  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  or  to  accept  the  strict  cash-and- 
carry  measure,  and  if  when  he  reached  here  he  found  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  extends  to  the  p?ople  of  the  United 
States  the  representation  that  this  is  a  cash-and-carry  meas- 
ure, and  if  he  found  on  analysis  that  it  is  not  a  cash-and- 
carry  measure,  that  90  percent  of  all  exportable  merchandise 
is  not  covered  at  all,  and  if  he  found  that  paragraph  7  (a) 
makes  exception  as  to  credits,  providing  for  unlimited  credit, 
and  if  he  found  under  section  7  <b)  that  all  indebtedness  so 
created  will  never  be  covered  until  the  proclamation  shall 
issue,  and  then  it  will  be  expressly  excepted  from  the  provi- 
sions cf  the  measure,  let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
would  he  not  think  that  there  had  been  submitted  to  the 
Amierican  people  a  spurious,  specious  hoax,  and  that  this  joint 
resolution  is  just  that? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missoui'i.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  that  the  assertion  that  there  is  any  antagonism 
between  the  retention  of  the  arms  embargo  and  a  real  honest- 
to-goodness  cash  and  carry  is  an  entirely  spurious  asstimp- 
tion,  as  I  have  heretofore  pointed  out  to  the  coimtry. 

I  certainly  do  not  intend  to  vote  for  any  measure  which 
contains  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  I  feel  that 
such  action  would  be  a  fraud  on  the  American  people. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  desire  to  ask  me  any 
further  questions? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  already  invited  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  to  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.    Is  this  a  general  invitation? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  For  the  present  it  is  confined 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  I  shall  be  glad  to  let  the 
Senator  from  Washington  in  a  little  later. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  interest 
of  the  Senator  from  Missouri  more  than  I  can  tell  him.  Let 
me  point  out,  as  I  frame  this  question 

Mr,  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  It  is  manifest  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut is  not  asking  the  Senator  from  Missouri  a  question. 
I  raise  the  point  of  order  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
is  inviting  questions  in  order  that  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut may  violate  the  limitations  on  the  right  of  debate. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  invite  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  or  any  other  Member  of  this  body  to  point  out  any- 
thing in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  which  prevents  a  Senator 
from  inviting  questions.  I  have  heard  that  done  in  this  body 
ever  since  I  was  a  little  boy.  I  have  heard  Senators  stop  and 
deliberately  invite  a  question,  and  then  refuse  to  yield  to  any 
Senator  to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  HATCH.    Mr.  President,  I  insist  on  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator  again  state 
his  point  of  order? 
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Mr  HATCH.  The  p<:au  cf  order  Ls  that  the  inviuiticn 
to  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  by  the  S.naLor  fn-m  Mi:s- 
.'^curl  is  a  manifest  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  to  grant  to  the  S«.na*aT  fr^m  Connecticut  time  in 
which  he  may  continue  hLs  speech  beyond  the  limitatioruj 
specified  by  the  ur.an:ni"U.^-c;insrnt   agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFrlCEIl.  Let  the  Chair  state  the  par- 
Uamtn'.ary  situaticn  as  he  u::derstands  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  had  the  flocr,  and  the 
Chair  ad;.std  iLn  that  ho  Lad  4  mmut.s  remain-nsf  cu 
the  Joint  re:olu'ivn.  Then  upon,  as  the  Chair  una.r^tancL, 
he  yieldrd  th-'  flrcr  to  the  Senator  from  M;s:;oun. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre^id^nt.  the  Senator  frem 
Missouri  .:la;r:,rd  the  n';cv  in  his  ov^-n  right. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Mi.-^souri 
claimed  the  floor  in  his  own  right,  and  the  Chair  reco^;- 
nized  th''  Senator  from  M..v>ouri.  Tiie  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri then  L-^?ucd  an  invitation  to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut tu  a>k  hi:n  any  que.;* x. is. 

Mr.  CL.\i:K  cf  Mi^.-our..  Whuch  I  lepeat. 
Thr  PRE.SIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut th(  n  a.-kfd  a  S-nunute  h>Tx;thetical  QU'-.-tion  of  th'.  Sen- 
ator from  Miiscuri.  No  poii.t  of  order  wa->  made  a<;ainst 
that  question.  The  Senator  from  ^Lssouri  now  asain  uiMtes 
the  Senator  frnm  Connect leui  to  a.  k  him  a  ques'ion.  Up  to 
this  time  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  ha.s  not  a.kcd  any 
question,  so  'here  is  ncthint;  for  the  Chair  to  rule  upon. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pr'sid^nt,  I  in.--ist  on  the  point  of  cider. 
We  are  nrt  ehiid:en.  We  know  what  is  takms  place  cx^  the 
floor 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tne  Chair  will  say  to  the 
Senate  r  fiOiU  Nrw  Mrxico  that  the  Senator  from  Mib.souri 
has  th-^  tl;t':r.  and  he  will  have  to  prcx  eed  in  line  w.th  what 
th'^  rul.s  recjuire.  The  Chair  think.:  tht^  &nator  from  Mis- 
souri should  proeeed  to  diSeu.-o  the  amendment  in  question, 
or  the  juint  resclutijn.  withuut  oITeiing  an  invitation  to  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  to  proceed  with  a  long  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.-.,N0uri.  M. .  President,  under  the  rules 
of  the  S>  nate  I  am  in  full  possession  of  the  floor;  and  I  have 
a  ri-^lVi  10  proeeed  in  any  w:iy  I  choose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  The  Senator  may  yield  only 
for  a  question. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
cpii.ien  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  chair.  Nevcriheles;-, 
I  in-:-'  that  undt  r  ;!.►>  lulus  I  have  a  right  to  di.5cuss  the 
quL'.-iicn  in  my  o'.vu  tune,  in  any  way  I  choose,  or  to  volunteer 
tt)  p«  rinit  any  Que.^'i.jn;.  frum  any  other  Senator  whj  may 
df-ire  to  a-sk  them. 

Mr   HATCH.     Mr   P.rsiden',  will  the  Senator  yield  to  rae? 
Th.'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  will  say  that  the 

Senator  t!c;ri  Misscuu  ha.-  the  floor 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  M...,soun.  Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  par- 
liamtn'aiy  cnntrover^y  will  not  be  taken  out  of  my  time. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the  Chair  proceed.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  the  floor,  and  he  has  the  right  to 
yield  to  any  other  Senator  for  a  question;  but  the  Chair  will 
^rate  that  he  has  not  the  ri;:ht  to  yield  to  another  Senator 
for  a  speech.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Ccn- 
r.'-rticut  v%as  doine  a  mon'.ent  ago. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Piesient,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis'^ouri.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  later. 
I  i\.-k  thf^  Chair  if  he  can  lay  his  flnger  upon  any  rule  of 
th:'  Senat-'  which  provides  that  one  Senator  may  not  yield 
to  ane:ht  r  Senator  for  a  question,  whether  he  invites  the 
que<stion  or  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  will  say  to  the 
Senator  that  the  Parliamentarian  advises  him  that  there  is 
no  sucli  rule,  but  that  there  are  many  precedents  for  the 
position  taken  by  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK  ol  Missouri.  Then  I  say  the  Chair  is  abso- 
lutely wrona;.  It  was  ruU  cl  by  the  present  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  m  the  famous  Huey  Long  filibuster,  that 
i:  WAi  proper  for  the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Long,  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McC.mir.\nj  for  a 
45-mmute  hypothetical  question. 


If  the  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  that  ruling 
Is  Inccrrcct,  th:n  the  Parl.amer.tarian  i.s  ccrruLng  the 
present  Vice  Pre.Mdenl  of  the  United  States,  who  has  never 
been  overruled  before.     [  Laughter.  1 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Ser.alor  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  a  Senator  is  di.>sar..-fied  with  the  ruling 
of  the  Cliiur,  what  is  the  proper  paiiiamentary  procedure? 

The  PRESIDING  OFI-TCER.  A>  the  Chair  understands, 
h.e  nay  tak"  an  appeal  fiom  the  decision  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi^ouii.  Mr.  President,  u  lurther  parlia- 
mcn'j.ry  mqu.ry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,     The  Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  As  I  understand,  the  Presiding 
OfTieer  ha.s  not  ruled.  Hp  has  meri'ly  advLseri  the  Senator 
from  M.s:>curi  what  liis  own  personal  opinion  i.-.  Thirefore 
there  is  nothing  from  whieii  an  appeal  could  nuw  be  taken. 
Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  p<-)int  of  order  made  by 
the  Senator  irom  New  Moxico  iMr.  H.itch  1  came  too  late, 
ins'^far  as  what  transpired  between  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut and  the  Senator  fiom  Missouri  wa.-  concerned.  The 
Senator  from  Mis.-.ouri  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  a  second  inquiry,  and  thereupon  the  S>  nator  fiem 
Ntw  Mexico  made  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Presidrnt,  will  the  Sto.utor  yu  Id  to 
me  for  just  a  moment?  I  thank  perhaps  I  can  end  tlie  dis- 
cussion. 

Mr.  CUARK  of  Mls.'cuii.     I  y:-"!d  fcr  a  otu'stion. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  w:ll  state  to  tlie  Cliuii'  that  I  had  in 
mind  li.-kiUL:  only  one  question  of  the  Senator  fiom  Mi  >  ,uri. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  may  i^^^k  his 
questiori 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  will  say  to  the  Senator  from  Texas, 
who  ha,^  net   the  floor,  but  who  a  ked  the  qu-'stiin- 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.-ouri.  The  Sen.itor  may  take  as  lor-.g 
as  he  pleas^'S  with  the  question,  and  I  shall  deal  with  the 
parliamentary  situation  when  it  arises. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  In  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Mi.^^.^nuri  the  Chair  will  sih'e  that  the  Chair  will  deal 
wifh  whatPV'T  parlia.mentarv  situation  iriav  ari'^e. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  f^'^k  the  S"nator  from  Mis.'^ouri  if  he 
has  followed  my  arpum*  rit  as  I  offered  tt — I  hope  it  was 
logical  and  clear,  and  I  am  certain  it  has  not  be^n  disputed 
at  an:'  time  up  to  now — can  we  not  cure  the  difficulty  with 
reference  to  section  7  ta)  and  the  difficulty  with  reference  to 
section  7  'b>  if  we  mak^'  both  those  sections  opk'ratr.r  as  of 
S' pte.'nber  3.  1930.  and  th^^reby  t.nke  into  account  th*"  situa- 
tion as  it  fxirted  whon  the  President  issued  his  outstanding 
proclamation? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  have  no  qu-^stion  whiitever 
about  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  jield  the  floor. 

Se\'eral  Sen.\tors.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  Presid-r^nt,  I  wish  to 
makt^  plaiii  for  the  purpose  of  thf  Re-^ord  that  we  have  no 
cash-and-carry  plan  in  the  p«:-nding  mea-ur*^.  Thp  char- 
acter of  the  cash-and-carry  plan  in  th*:'  pending  mea-ure  is  a 
fraud   a  delusion,  and  a  snare. 

Mr.  Pre  ident,  I  wish  to  read  the  statement  of  Mr.  B'rnard 

Baruch.  mad"  wh^-n  we  w  re  first  considering  the  ca.'^h-and- 

carry  plan.     These  were  his  words; 

In  the  first  pl.icr,  n.  r.ry  nnri  crodit  are  on  a  vt-n,'  cllfTrrfnt 
ba."'l«;  than  i.s  m.T!  t;atc1'..<'p  No  nation  Is  a  c>  ntiniiuik;  st  urce  of 
credit  to  aniit;>tr.  When  ycu  scU  niprchandi.-'  your  iiMt-rest 
ends  When  yt.u  loan  niun*'y  It  has  only  b«  gun  The  m'jniont 
a  ncuir.il  bft;!ii.~  to  Icin  money  or  advance  credit  to  a  bfl- 
hgprer.t.  it  ha.^  go-'-n  a  h'lSt.Tgc  to  fortuno  "Wh^rf  vaw  triTi.sur'? 
Is  thi-re  wiU  yuur  heart  be  also."  This  country  should  absolutely 
refii.so  to  finance  either  sidi'  In  :\  forci^ji  war,  pub'i^ly  or 
priva'fly.  eiliier  by  lo<ind  or  advance  of  credit,  r.o  matter  what 
would  t--:'  ttu-  i^l'dge  cr  collateral,  a-.d  no  ni;ittpr  h  :w  per'^uaslve 
the    ay^jx'al       Fr:r    whatever    we    ik'U    we    fchould    have    only 


formuiu- 
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Plow  often  have  ve  h'^ard  that  in  recent  years,  from  the 
Pre.-ident  down.  We  have  heard  many  men  talk  of  cash  on 
the  barrel  head.  This  is  the  first  and  great  commandment 
for  GUI-  peace,  our  prosperity,  and  our  unassailable  neutralit5C 
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he   is  not   presenting   the 
the    American    people    are 

Mr.   President,   will    the 


Our   legi.'laticn   already  provides  for   this 
ncv  r  alter  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  .shall  not  consume  much  time  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  question.  I  recognize  the  futihty  of  di.scussion, 
particularly  at  this  time.  I  will  not  put  myself  m  the  position 
of  being  howled  down  by  the  United  States  Senate  or  of 
h.r,  iiic  the  United  States  Senate  render  a  verdict  concerning 
the  matter.  I  recite  what  Mr.  Baruch  said  because  he  was 
the  author  of  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  and  he  was  telling 
us  exactly  what  it  was  and  wliat  it  should  be  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. We  thought  we  had  adopted  his  plan.  We  now 
have  a  measure  that  is  shot  full  of  holes  so  far  as  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan  is  concerned.  There  is  not  any  cash  and 
carry  to  it.  Therefore  I  want  the  Rrcono  to  .show  that  it  is 
exactly  the  reverse  of  what  we  imagine  it  to  be. 

Si:vrH.\L  Sen.mors.     Vote!     Vote! 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that  thr  Members  of  this  body  are  anxious  to  vote. 
H  Vvt'ver.  in  vu  w  of  the  statements  which  have  been  made 
in  tho  past  half  hour,  I  am  not  willing  to  let  the  Record 
stand  without  some  effort  to  coriect  it. 

riio  Si  nator  from  California  IMr.  Johnson!  told  us  about 
tho  to.stir.iony  of  Mr.  Baruch,  m  which  he  said  that  cash 
n.u  t  b"  paid  "on  the  barrel  head,"  and  that  no  credit  .should 
be  allowed.  He  has  told  us  that  we  have  heard,  from  the 
Pr(  sident  dov.n,  that  we  had  a  cash-and-carry  measure. 

Mr.  PresKiont,  there  was  not  any  cash  in\o!ved  in  th^ 
193.5  act.  Thoie  was  not  the  slightest  semblance  of  ca-h 
inv.jjvod  m  the  1937  act.  When  anyone  says  that  we  now 
find  tho  ca.sh  provision  riddU  d. 
facts  ab(ait  the  situation,  and 
cntithd  to  know  tho  facts. 

Mr.    JOHNSON   of    California. 
Stnator  yield'.' 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  pending  measure  is  infinitely 
stronger  than  th(>  measure  which  u-as  passed  in  1935. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Docs  the  Senator  yield  to  the 
Sonatoi-  from  California? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Let  us  concede  that,  if  it  is 
desired.  It  ha;>  been  reported  as  a  cash-and-carry  measure. 
It  has  been  boasted  as  a  cash-and-carry  measure.  Practically 
ever',  one  who  has  made  a  speech  upon  the  radio  has  talked 
of  the  cash-and-carry  provisions.  Every  Member  of  this  body 
who  is  connected  with  the  mea.sure  in  any  way  has  spoken  of 
it  as  a  cash-and-carry  measure. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  bodv  in  1935  and  1937  who  were  the  sponsors  cf 
this  kind  of  legislation  certainly  are  entitled  to  very  high 
crt  d  t  for  the  efforts  they  put  forth  in  reference  to  the  legis- 
lation. I  am  not  detracting  in  the  slightest  way  from  the 
efTorts  put  forth  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dtikota.  However,  despite  the  fact  that  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Baruch  was  given,  the  people  of  this  country 
were  told,  not  by  the  administration  but  by  these  gentlemen, 
in  1935  and  in  1937  and  all  during  this  time  that  we  had  a 
cash-and-carry  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  was  not  any 
cash  in  it.  So  far  as  tran.sactions  between  individuals  in  this 
country  and  individuals  in  btlligeren:  countries  were  con- 
cerned, there  was  not  any  cash  whatever  in  it  on  any  type 
of  coods. 

Mr.  LODGE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr    SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr    LODGE.     Except  on   arms. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  No;  there  was  not  any.  Arms 
wore  i^rohibited. 

Mr.  LODGE.  The  Senator  does  not  contend  that  the 
ponding  joint  resolution  is  more  of  a  limitation  on  arms 
than  tho  previous  legislation  was,  does  he? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  am  talking  about  cash  and 
carry.  Under  the  previous  measures  it  is  true  that  arms 
could  not  be  shipped  at  all.  so  the  question  of  cash  and  carry 
Was  not  involved,  but  so  far  as  any  poods  shipped  by  an 
Individual  in  this  country  to  an  individual  in  any  belligerent 
country  were  concerned,  there  was  no  cash  involved. 


Then  there  was  section  7,  with  reference  to  financial  trans- 
actions. It  provided,  just  as  the  present  joint  resolution  does, 
that  we  could  have  no  credit  transactions  with  belligerent 
governments.  We  could  not  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  their 
stocks  or  bends  or  other  securities,  and  we  could  not  extend 
credit  to  them.  But  the  section  also  had  in  it  a  proviso  which 
pave  to  the  President  the  discretionary  power  of  extending 
credit  on  ordinary  commercial  transactions,  using  the  term 
"short-term,  credits."  There  was  no  definition  of  short-term 
credits.  There  was  nothing  in  the  law  which  has  been 
flaunted  to  the  American  people  for  the  past  4  years  as  being 
ca>h  and  cany  which  did  not  give  to  the  President  the  power 
to  extend  short-term  credits  under  any  definition  that  he 
v.anted  to  use  of  short-term  credits,  even  up  to  a  year. 

In  this  joint  resolution  we  tried  to  strengthen  the  cash- 
and-carry  provision.  We  said  that  so  far  as  the  sale  of  any 
articles  described  under  a  proclamation  included  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  it  must  be  for  cash.  We 
first  took  the  proviso  which  gave  to  the  President  complete 
discretion  so  far  as  the  extension  of  ordinary  commercial 
transaction  credits  was  concerned  and  we  tightened  it  up  in 
three  particulars.  We  .said  that  the  obhgation  had  to  show 
upon  its  face  that  it  v;as  not  renewable.  We  said  that  if  it 
was  not  paid  within  the  period  of  90  days  no  more  credit 
could  be  extended;  and  we  said  that  the  credit  could  not  be 
for  more  than  90  days.  Instantly  the  alarm  went  up  from 
those  who  were  opposed  to  the  pending  joint  resolution  saying 
that  we  were  offering  90-day  credit. 

Talk  about  attempting  to  deceive  the  American  people. 
Talk  about  anything  being  spurious  in  the  form  of  argu- 
ment. What  we  did  was  to  try  to  place  three  limitations  upon 
that  credit;  and  immediately  Senators  on  the  other  side 
who  are  opposed  to  this  joint  resolution  pounced  upon  the 
radio  and  said  that  we  were  extending  90-day  credit. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH,     I  yibld. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  under  the  present 
embargo  law  the  President  could  exempt  any  character  of 
credit  for  any  period  of  time,  and  that  the  original  measure 
curtailed  that  power  and  lirnlted  it  to  90  days? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  .That  is  the  point  I  have  been 
trying  to  make;  but  when  we  tried  to  limit  the  credit,  when 
we  tried  to  say  it  could  not  be  for  more  than  90  days,  the 
radios  were  filled  with  the  voices  of  gentlemen  saying,  "Why, 
they  are  extending  90-day  credit!" 

We  took  that  exception  out  when  some  were  not  satisfied 
with  our  efforts  to  tighten  up  the  credit  written  into  the 
measures  introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  and  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  in  1935,  1936,  and  1937.  We  took 
out  that  exception  entirely,  and  provided  that  the  President 
should  have  none  of  that  power;  and  then  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  IMr.  Danaher]  comes  here  today  and  says  that 
this  IS  spurious. 

I  like  the  Senator  from  Connecticut.  He  is  a  most  genial, 
jovial  gentleman,  and  I  have  appreciated  my  association 
with  him  here. 

Mr.  LEE.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     I  yield. 

Mr,  LEE.  Under  the  present  law,  is  there  a  cash-and- 
carry  provision  at  all? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Under  the  present  law  there  is, 
so  far  as  the  sale  of  goods  is  concerned,  no  cash  provision 
whatever,  and  there  never  has  been  in  the  law. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then  if  the  Pittman  joint  resolution  is  killed, 
we  shall  have  no  cash-and-carry  provision  at  aU.  Is  that 
true? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  is  true;  yes.  Of  course 
even  what  I  suppose  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  would 
call  the  "spurious"  section  2  of  the  last  act,  which  was  repre- 
sented to  the  people  of  the  country  by  those  who  were  op-  ' 
posed  to  this  legislation  as  being  a  cash-and-carry  provision, 
expired  on  the  first  day  of  May. 

Mr.  LEE.  Then  those  who  vote  to  kill  this  joint  resolution, 
wliich  does  offer  cash  and  carry,  will  be  voting  against  cash 
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and  carry,  and  to  support  a  law  which  does  not  provide  cash 
and  cany.     Is  tliar  true'^ 

Mr   SCIIWELLENBACH.     That  will  bo  the  situation. 

Mr  LODGE.  l;u-y  will  be  voting  to  prevent  the  sale  ol 
aims. 

Mr.  WILEY      Mr.  Prrs:d»'nt 

The  PRESIDING  OFUCER.  Dce.s  the  Senator  from 
W'a-hint't(ii  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wi^conam?  j 

Mr  schwelij:nbach.    I  do.  ' 

Mr,  WILEY.  I  am  trymu  to  b'et  this  matter  of  ca-sli  and 
carry  down  to  a  cnucit'te  basis. 

A.s  I  understand ,  under  the  pending  joint  resolution,  if 
it  bocomi>  law.  the  ca.-.h  will  cover  the  13  percent  of  exports 
which  we  have  heretofore  referred  to  as  arms,  ammumtiuu, 
ar.d   inu-leinent.s  of  war.      That  is  correct,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  If  the  percentage  now  is  tr.e 
.same.  It  vvould  cover  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  or  anything  that  the  President  says  constitutes  arms, 
amnmnuiun.  and  implements  of  war. 

Mi.  WILEY.  Very  well;  IS  percent  is  the  proportion  of 
total  exports  made  up  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments uf  war  that  wa.^  sold  from  1914  to  1917.  Has  the 
Sena'or  any  iniorination  to  show  what  the  total  purchases 
were  which  were  m.ade  by  the  Government  or  Government 
at: I  licit  s  from  1914  to  1917  which  would  now.  as  I  under- 
sia::d.  be  covered  by  the  cash-and-carry  clause? 

Mr.  PIITMAN  robe. 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  have  not  those  fipures.  I  will 
yield  to  tile  Sciiatui-  treni  Nevada  to  supply  them. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  at  that  time  all  the  co^nn 
ar.d  all  the  wheat,  .vliieh  constituted  Lhe  largest  portion  of 
tiie  puriha.>es  not  ccn.>:stin^  of  arms  and  ammunition,  were 
ptucha.sed  by  the  belligerent  governments  or  tlieir  agents. 

Mr  WILEY.  Y'e.-,.  Cor-scquenily.  under  the  Senator's  joint 
i>  .Miiution 

Mr   PITTMAN      Tiicy  would  be  cash  purchases. 

Mr.  WILEY.  That  is  what  I  am  getting  at.  Then,  what  is 
the  percentage  that  would  be  cash  and  carry,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Senator  from  Nevada? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  It  is  safe  to  say.  under  the  propc-;sed  law, 
95  percent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Ser.atcr  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaha  Of  course,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
int-ton  makes  a  veiy  consecutive  and  a  very  logical  argiiment. 
and  insofar  as  his  premises  go  he  is  obviously  correct:  that  is. 
that  the  joint  resolution  we  are  now  considering  does  contain 
a  little  more  stringent  provisions  than  the  ca.sh-and-carry 
law  which  expired  by  limitation  last  May.  and  to  that  exten*' 
th'^  proposed  law  represents  a  tightening  up.  There  is  no 
qu'^stien  about   that.     The  Senator  is  perfectly  correct. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  The  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
I  Mr.  NyeI  this  afternocn  offered  a  substitute.  He  did  not 
tighten  up  in  tliat  substitute  so  far  as  the  question  of  cash 
i.s  concerned.  N^b^.dy  who  is  opposed  to  the  joint  resolution 
would  want  to  do  that. 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  That  is  true.  Tlie  only  difTiculty 
that  arises,  as  I  see  it.  even  tuider  the  90-day  credit  provision 
in  the  proposed  law 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  There  Is  no  90-day  credit  pro- 
vision in  the  proposed  law. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  I  understand  that;  but.  even  as 
originally  drafted,  the  90-day  provision  in  the  proposed  law 
was  a  more  stringent  Imitation  than  the  provision  in  the 
ca.-h-and-carry  law  which  expired  by  limitation. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Idaho.  Now  the  difficulty  arises,  how- 
ever— and  that  is  the  point  of  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut— that  certain  representations  were  made  by  the  President 
and  by  the  administration,  if  you  please,  at  the  time  the 
present  measure  was  proposed.  Let  me  read  from  the  Presi- 
dent's language  just  one  sentence,  if  the  Senator  will  bear 
with  me.  He  sets  out  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation, and  then  he  says — and  I  quote: 


Tlie  result  of  these  la^t  two  {objectives]  will  be  w  rttiU.r-  all 
pun  h.iscs  to  be  n":adc  m  cash — 

All  purchases — 

and   car^jces   to   bo   earned    in   the    purchasers'   own   ships,   at   the 
jairchu.->trb'  own  r:.sk. 

The  point  of  the  Senator  from  California  and  the  Si  nator 
from  Connecticut  o'ovioiL'-ly  is  not  that  the  proposed  law  is  a 
restriction  on  the  law  which  expired  by  limit  a  tic. i  but  that  a 
misrepresentation  has  been  muide  to  tlie  extent  that  this  is 
not  a  cash-ar.d-carry  measure. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Let  me  answer  the  Senator. 
Talk  about  representations!  Speeches  have  been  made 
aiound  the  country — I  do  not  say  tins  at  ail  in  a  cnt.cal  way — ■ 
but  speeche.s  have  been  made  around  the  country  since  1935 
telling  thi  peopl'  01  the  country  that  the  old  art  provided  for 
cash,  and  yet  there  was  not  the  slightest  semblance  ol  cash 
in  It. 

The  people  of  the  country,  the  p<ople  up  m  the  galleries, 
have  bi-en  hearing  about  cash  and  carry  not  merely  s.nce 
the  Pre.-ident's  message  on  the  21st  of  September;  they  have 
been  heaimg  about  cash  and  carry  smce  rJo5.  Wnat  we 
have  done  is  to  try  to  tighten  up  the  cash  provisions  to  a 
greater  extent  than  anybody  ever  sut;gested  prior  to  that 
time. 

The  Senator  talks  about  the  President's  representation. 
The  President  has  not  made  any  representation  to  anybody. 
He  delivered  a  messatie  in  the  House.  There  has  bten  a 
great  deal  of  criticBm  in  the  pa.st  few  year.-^  to  the  t  fleet 
that  the  Pres.dent  of  the  United  Stales  wrote  bili.s  and  told 
us  how  we  had  to  p.tss  them,  and  sent  them  up  heie,  and 
tiiat  all  We  liid  was  to  pa.ss  on  them.  This  is  a  nuasure  which 
the  Pre  .-Kit  nt  did  n<  t  write.  He  came  up  here  and  deLvered 
a  message  m  v^luch  he  suggested  certaui  things;  and  the 
ccmniutee  of  the  Senate  its'-'lf  hus  piesontv'd  a  joint  resolu- 
tion which  certainly  was  not  written  by  the  President  or  by 
the  State  Department  or  by  anybody  el^e  outside  ui  Congress. 

We  curselVf.s  wrote  the  joint  resolution;  and  certainly  no 
criticism  can  be  made  that  statements  have  bt-en  made 
from  the  ti^p  to  the  bottom,  from  the  President  down,  rep- 
resenting that  this  measure  provided  for  ca<sh.  Ad  the 
President  did  was  to  submit  a  message. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator  from  Wa.-h- 
ington  if  It  IS  not  true  that  the  original  slopan.  cash  and 
carry,"  wtis  applied  to  the  Neutrality  Acts  ol  1935  and  1937. 
We  always  spoke  about  Uie  expiration  of  the  tath-and- 
cany  provision. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  My  understanding  Ls — I  am  not 
sure  about  thi.-,  but  my  understanding  i.-^ — thai  Mr.  Baruch. 
after  seeing  the  joint  resolution  of  1935  said.  Why.  that  is 
not  a  cash-and-carry  measure.  That  is  a  come-and-gct-it 
measure." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Sv'nator  will  yield,  Mr.  Baruch 
made  his  appearance  bt'fore  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee during  the  present  year.  Thi-,  ca^i-and-carry  talk  has 
been  going  on  ever  since  the  original  Embargo  Act.  Some 
ptrsons  always  reftr  to  the  expiration  of  the  cash-and-carry 
provi-ion  of  the  Embargo  Act.  Mr.  Barueh's  appe<tran:i'  be- 
fore the  Foieign  Relations  Committee  was  m  the  present 
year. 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  Utiderstand  that  the  term 
■"ca-^h  and  cany"  wa.^  m'.ented  in  1935  by  that  brilliant  auto- 
biographer.  Mr.  Raymond  Moley.    He  was  the  one  who  did  it. 

Mr.  BARKIEY  and  other  Senators  addros.M'd  the  Ch.air. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington yield;  and.  if  so.  to  whom' 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yu  Id  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  simply  desire  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Washington  if  it  is  not  true  that  in  the  very 
message  from  which  the  Senator  from  Idaho  I  Mr.  Cl.arkI 
has  quoted,  delivered  to  the  two  Houses  in  joint  session  on  the 
21st  day  of  September,  the  President  emphasized  the  fact  that, 
after  all,  it  was  for  Congress  to  determine  the  method  and 
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manner  by  which  the  general  principles  which  he  was  advo- 
cating .should  be  carried  out,  and  in  the  spirit  of  that  sugges- 
tion the  ccrnn-..tt'~e  wrote  this  joint  resolution? 

Mr  SCHWELLENBACH.  That  statement  was  very  defi- 
ratcly  made:  and  I  knew  from  personal  experience  that  when 
we  wanted  to  pet  some  information  from  tli.'  Maritime  Com- 
mission there  wa.^  a  qu-sticn  as  to  whether  or  not  they  could 
furnish  it  because  they  had  received  orders  not  to  participate 
in  writing  this  measure. 

Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wi.-eonsin. 

Mr.  WILEY.  Personally.  I  am  not  so  much  interested  in 
phraseology  as  I  am  in  what  the  actual  operation  will  be. 
I  should  lik'^  to  know  whetlier  anyone  will  dispute  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  PITTM.^Nl  when  he 
said,  m  .substance,  that  if  the  joint  resolution  wliich  is  now 
before  this  body  for  action  had  been  in  operation  in  1914  to 
1917,  95  percent  of  what  was  then  sold  would  have  been  paid 
for  in  cash.  That  is  in  substance  the  answer  of  the  Senator, 
is  it  not^ 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Yes.  My  answer  was  that  the  proposed 
legislation,  as  now  amended,  not  only  provides  that  the 
government  of  the  belligerent  must  pay  substantially  cash. 
but  during  the  World  War.  as  it  developed,  all  purchases 
were  practically  made  by  or  for  a  government,  and  it  was 
the  government  credit  which  was  back  of  all  the  purchases. 
Thry  were  not  all  made  by  the  government.  They  were 
made  by  the  various  agencies  of  the  British  and  French 
Governments,  sometimes  in  this  country  and  sometimes  not. 

The  joint  resolution  has  been  amended  so  as  to  include 
not  only  those  direct  agencies,  but  any  nationals  of  those 
countries  who  buy  any  of  the  articles  listed  by  the  President 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  So  I  still 
contend  that,  whether  bought  by  the  government  or  by  the 
agency  of  the  government,  or  by  nationals  who  were  selling 
to  the  government.  95  percent  of  them  would  come  within 
the  financial  clauses  we  now  have  in  the  proposed  act. 

Mr.  WILEY.  In  other  words,  5  percent,  then,  would  rep- 
resent merely  dealings  between  citizens  of  this  country  and 
the  Allied  countries,  and  95  percent  would  represent  dealings 
between  this  country  or  citizens  of  this  coimtry  and  the 
Allied  Governments  and  their  agencies? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.     Exactly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  <Mr.  Minton  in  the  chair). 
Tlie  time  of  the  Senator  from  Washington  on  the  amend- 
n^ent  has  expired. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  President,  while  this  matter  is  being  dis- 
cus.'-ed  I  should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  one  question  regarding  this  section.  On 
page  21  it  is  provided  that  whenever  the  President  shall  have 
i.-sued  a  proclamation  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
withm  the  United  States  to  advance  credits  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments. I  wish  to  know  whether  or  not  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  considers  that  the  word 
'■person."  which  is  also  defined  on  page  30  as  including  cor- 
porations, and  so  forth,  is  broad  enough  to  include  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  The  word  "person"  expressly  includes 
corporations,  and  I  therefore  take  it  that  it  does  include 
them. 

Mr.  TAFT.  In  the  Senator's  opinion,  it  includes  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank? 

Mr.  PITTIvIAN.  That  is  my  opinion,  and  that  was  the 
opinion  of  those  who  drafted  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  short 
statement.  Particularly  I  wanted  to  say  that  my  construc- 
tion of  the  word  "person"  is  identically  the  same  as  that 
given  by  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think  that  is 
p«-rtinent.  because  in  effect  it  covers  precisely  one  of  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio, 
which  was  voted  down  in  this  body  yesterday.  I  think  the 
word  "person"  here  does  include  a  subsidiary  of  the  Govern- 


micnt.  a  corporate  subsidiary  such  as  (he  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  or  any  other  corporation  which  is  owned 
wholly  or  practically  wholly  by  the  Government  itself. 

Mr.  TAFT  rose. 

Mr.  GEORGE.  I  was  merely  adding  my  interpretation  of 
the  language,  and  I  particularly  wished  that  it  go  into  the 
Recokd.  b<-cause  I  think  it  is  important. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  say  just  a  few  words  with 
reference  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  which  is  the  basis  of  all  the  present  discussion. 

The  joint  resolution  very  clearly  puts  on  a  cash  basis  all 
purchases  by  any  belligerent  state,  after  it  has  been  found 
to  be  in  a  state  of  war  by  the  President,  and  so  proclaimed, 
and  it  also  puts  on  a  cash  basis  all  money  transactions,  all 
financial  transactions  by  that  government,  acting  directly  or 
through  any  agency  or  through  any  one  acting  in  its  l)ehalf. 

The  joint  resolution  reenacts  in  practically  identical  lan- 
guage the  Johnson  Act  as  we  know  it,  and  adds  specifically 
a  provision  beyond  the  terms  of  the  Johnson  Act;  that  is  to 
say,  it  includes  the  language  "or  extends  any  credit  to  any 
such  government,  political  subdivision,  or  person."  The 
words  "extends  any  credit"  are  not  found  in  the  Johnson  Act. 
Therefore  there  is  language  and  there  is  a  provision  in  the 
joint  resolution  beyond  even  the  rigid  terms  of  the  Johnson 
Act. 

Of  course,  the  Johnson  Act  applied  only  to  transactions 
with  those  foreign  countries  which  were  in  default  to  the 
United  States  Government.  The  Johnson  Act  is  not  re- 
pealed by  the  pending  measure.  There  was  some  early  dis- 
cussion upon  that  point,  and  I  want  to  make  my  own  posi- 
tion clear.  The  Johnson  Act  stands,  it  is  not  affected  by,  it 
is  not  touched  by  this  proposed  act  at  all,  but  this  measure 
reenacts  the  Johnson  Act  with  added  language  so  far  as  any 
transactions  by  any  beUigerent  government  are  concerned. 

After  a  government  has  been  at  war.  and  after  it  has  been  y 
found  to  be  at  war,  and  it  has  been  so  proclaimed  by  the  i 
President,  all  sales,  all  financial  transactions,  must  be  on  a 
cash  basis.  Great  Britain,  France.  Germany,  can  buy  noth- 
ing from  the  United  States  or  from  any  citizen  in  the  United 
States  or  any  corporation  in  the  United  States  except  for 
cash.  So  long  as  the  war  continues,  these  transactions  are 
all  on  a  cash  basis. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  true  whether  the  purchases  by  the 
government  be  of  arms  and  munitions  or  whether  they  be 
of  foodstuffs,  whether  they  be  of  wheat,  or  tobacco,  or 
lumber,  or  cheese,  or  what  not;  every  transaction  by  the 
government  must  be  on  a  cash  basis. 

Not  only  is  that  true,  but  every  sale  by  any  individual  in 
the  United  States  to  any  individual  or  firm  in  any  one  of  the 
states  at  war  of  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
war,  or  anything  classed  as  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war  by  the  President  under  the  authority  given  him  in  this 
act,  is  to  be  treated  as  a  sale  to  the  government  and  must  be 
made  for  cash. 

What  is  there  left?  Nothing  but  the  ordinary  peacetime 
commerce  that  goes  on  between  citizens  in  the  United  States 
and  citizens  in  Great  Britain  or  Prance  or  Germany.  What 
happens  with  respect  even  to  that?  The  title,  the  right,  and 
the  interest — the  entire  right,  title,  and  interest  of  every 
American  citizen  to  every  article  and  all  materials  sold  to  any 
individual  in  any  country  at  war  must  pass  before  the  article 
or  merchandise  or  material  can  move  from  our  shores. 

Not  only  that,  but  no  loss  sustained  by  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  on  account  of  the  passing  of  the  title  or  his  in- 
terest or  his  right  in  the  merchandise,  articles,  or  materials  of 
whatever  kind  to  any  citizen  or  corporation  in  any  state  at  war 
shall  ever  be  put  forward  as  the  basis  of  a  claim  by  the  United 
States  on  behalf  of  that  citizen. 

Therefore,  what  have  we?  We  have  this  simple  situation, 
which,  if  looked  at  factually,  need  give  no  apprehension  to 
anyone.  We  have  a  war  going  on  between  Germany,  Great 
Britain,  and  France  at  this  moment.  The  individual  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  must  give  up  not  only  his  title  but  all  of  his 
claim  of  right  and  interest  in  the  property  in  the  face  of  a 
statute  which  says  that  the  Government  will  never  assert  a 
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loss  which  he  may  su-^fain  on  that  account,  if  he  has  one,  u 
going  to  deal  with  individuals  and  ftrm;^  and  corporation:^  in 
Grt  at  Britain.  Prance,  and  Germany  on  a  cash  ba~is. 

Suppo.se  American  citizt-ns  do  not  follow  that  practice :  that 
is  their  business.  If  there  is  an  establi^-^hcd  trade.  fv~,r  in- 
stance, if  a  cotton  merchant  in  New  Orleans.  1^..  has  an 
c-siabh-slud  trade  with  a  Manchester  mill,  a  private  corpora- 
tion, in  Great  Britain,  if  he  still  elects  to  extend  seme  credit 
to  his  customers  in  Great  Bntam,  he  is  taking  all  of  the 
ri.sk.  he  can  retain  no  title  to  the  cotton  which  he  sells,  no 
claim  of  riEht  in  the  cotton,  no  lien  on  the  cotton,  no  interest 
in  the  cotton.  He  is  taking  more  risk  than  that.  If  he 
sustains  any  loss  on  account  of  that  transaction,  the  Govern- 
ment will  never  put  forward  any  cla:m  en  his  behalf  on 
account  of  the  loss. 

Mr.  President,  that  Ls  as  far  as  any  governm''nt  can  pn. 
so  far  as  transactions  btnw<-en  individuals  in  cur  country  and 
individuals  in  the  belhserent  countries  are  concerned,  unless 
we  wish  to  cut  off  all  extension  of  credit,  all  commercial 
relationships  with  individuals  within  ihose  countnes. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  i.f  California.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GEORGE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  I  wish  to  point  out  the  fact, 
If  it  is  a  fact,  that  as  to  all  the  luttt-r  class  of  transecti.'ns  the 
Senator  has  ?u2i.;ested,  there  is  no  such  thins  as  cash  and 
carry.    That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  No:  that  is  not  true.  I  want  the  St  nator 
to  understand  it.  Th^re  is  no  requirement  tha'  cash  be  paid 
by  the  purchasing  citi/en  of  any  one  of  the  beliirerent  states 
unle.ss  the  article  be  such  an  art.cle  as  is  cla;-sed  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  arm.s.  ammuni'inn.  or  implements  of  war 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.    That  Is  as  I  understand  it. 
Mr.  GEORGE.     That  is  the  single  exception;   except  this. 
that  the  title  of  the  American  citizen  must  pass.  ai''.d  all  claim 
of  richt  or  interest  in  the  property  shipped  must  pass. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  vmU  the  S<'nator  from 
Georgia  yield? 

Mr    GEORGE,     I  yield. 

Mr.  DANAHER.     In  his  mes.^age  to  us  the  President  said: 

"Hie  f.airth  ubjcctlvo  1.-;  the  preventing  of  war  crrd.t  to 
bellueri'iits. 

The  Senator  will  doubtless  remember  that. 

He  also  said  the  r.  suit  uf  making  that  situation  po."=sible 
"will  be  to  require  all  purchases  to  be  made  m  cash  a'^d 
careoes  to  be  earned  in  the  purch.isers'  own  .^h.ips.  at  ih-^ 
puichascrs'  cwn  ri.sk."  But  that  is  not  tlie  si!.u.ition  which 
is  presented  by  this  joint  resolution,  is  it? 

Mr.  GEORGE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  it  is  exactly  covered  by  the  jciiU  resolution. 
The  President  had  in  mind,  of  course,  and  he  w;ii>  discu^sms. 
extension  cf  credit  to  a  beligerent  country. 

Mr  BROWN.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  to  mc 
on  that  pcmi? 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BROWN.  The  Senator  from  Connecticut  dors  not 
read  the  whole  paragraph  which  I  find  in  the  President's 
speech.  I  submit  that  no  fair-minded  man  can  read  it 
without  coming  to  the  conclusion  which  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  has  just  stated.  The  joint  resolution  fully  covers 
what  the  President  was  aiming  at  in  this  paragraph.  I  will 
read  if 

The  fourth  ohjf<;tlve  Ls  the  preventing  of  war  credits  to  belliger- 
ent.s  Tl.ii  can  bo  accvimplishcd  by  maintaining  in  force  e.Kisti:.g 
provisions  of  law  or  bv  proclamation  making  it  clear  that  Lf  crtjdiis 
are  grault^d  by  American  citizens  to  belligerents — 

It  is  not  to  citizens  but  belligerents — 

our  Government  will  take  no  steps  in  the  future  to  relieve  them  of 
rl.-k  of  Lis,<;     The  result  of  these  last  two — 

Those  two  are  stated  plainly  in  the  paragraph — 

The  result  of  these  last  two  will  be  to  require  all  purchases  to  be 
made  m  cash — • 

What  purchases?    Purchases  by  belligerents? 
Mr.  GEORGE.    Undoubtedly  that  is  true. 


Mr.  DAN.AHFR 
Mr   GEORGE. 
Mr,  DANAHER, 
indebtedness  t!.at 


Mr.  BROWN.    Heconnmus: 
and  cargo.'.';  to  be  carried  in  the  purcha'=or«'  own  'hips  at   the  j-ur- 
cl.a.--  r-'  c-a:i  ri.  k 

Mr.  GEORGE     Und^nibtedly  that  is  true. 

Mr.  BROWN.  I  say  the  construction  th-  Senator  from 
Connecticut  rut<:  uptm  that  parasraph  is  entirely  unfair.  It 
is  not  what  the  President  said. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr,  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  yield  '■■>  iiv  a  moment.' 

Mr  GEORGE,  I  yield  to  the  Senator  for  a  qucsticn.  I 
wa';  about  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr,  DANAHER.  I  wi.h  to  call  the  Senator's  attertticn 
to  the  fact  that  it  is  nof  the  Unittd  States  which  sends  ex- 
ports abioad,  it  i.^  the  belligerent  country  that  buys  the 
gf  e.(l,s  for  expert. 

Mr,  GEORGE  Then  V  must  pay  cash.  It  does  not  rnak'^ 
any  difference  what  tlie  belligcr.-^iit  covernment  buys.  If  it 
buy-  a  shoe-string  or  a  cannon,  it  mus'  pay  ca.^h. 

Mr  DA.N'AHER.  Does  the  Sf. nator  fii.d  that  in  socMon 
7   'a'? 

Mr,  GEORGE.     Undoubtedly  so. 

Mr  DANAHER  Wha'  is  the  Senator's  construction  of 
7  'b'  ,^    What  is  its  purpose? 

Mr.  GEORGE,  Section  7  'bi  is  sim.ply  a  par'  ef  the  J'j'n- 
son  Act  tiansposed  into  this  bill  and  it  permits  a  transaction 
already  made,  before  any  war  arose,  to  be  a  debt  to  be 
renewed. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  further? 
I  yi'ld, 

T  ilso  will  apt/ly  to  all  tran^ae'ions  or  all 
may  be  incurred  between  th.-  date  of  the 
repeal  of  the  law  nn  the  bo^iks  and  the  issuance  of  a  prcclaitia- 
tion  under  the  pending  joint  resolution,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  GEORGE,  I  do  not  think  there  will  b--  any  hiatus 
when  we  firash  the  mi  a.-^ure.  We  obviously  cannot  put  in 
all  am.endmf"n^s  at  one  time. 

Mr.  DANAHER  Is  not  the  construction  th.at  I  placed 
upon   it   correct,   as   I  posed   it   in  the   question' 

Mr.  GEORGE.     I  did  not  understand  the  question. 

Mr.  DANAHER      Mr    President,  I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  PITT^iAN,  Wh'le  there  i.s  the  enorm.r^us  danger 
which  the  Senator  fear.s — and  he  semis  to  b«^  exceedingly 
nervous  alx";Ut  it — th^re  is  no  doubt  that  the  s'gning  of 
this  measure,  if  it  is  signed,  and  the  new  proclamation  will 
bt^  simultaneous.  But  simply  to  avoid  that  huttus  of  I 
minute  or  1  seeend  an  am.endment  will  be  offered  to  kerp 
in  force  and  effect  the  other  proclamations  until  this  pro- 
posed le'-risla*!on  goes  into  effect. 

Mr.  DANAHER.  I  should  like  to  ii:  k  the  Sena: or  one 
other  question.  I  had  an  am.endm.'  n"^  v.-hich  I  intended  to 
offer  to  muke  effective  parag'aplis  7  <ai  and  7  '!;■  a-  of 
September  3.  1939.  Ls  that  conceivably  possible  m  thf^  Sen- 
ator's view? 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  No.  While  the  Sena'or  from  Connecticut 
can  no  doubt  draft  the  bill  very  much  bt^tter  than  the  others 
of  iLs,  we  are  drafting  it  a  little  differently.  We  are  taking 
care  of  it  in  another  way. 

Mr,  DANAHER.     I  am  glad  of  that. 
Sever.m.   Sen.atori^.     Vote!      Vote! 

Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  desire  to  state  that 
I  offered  an  amendment  which  was  intended  to  meet  the 
same  situation  wh.ch  the  Senator  froni  Connecticut  scks  to 
reach.  I  tried  to  accompl'^sh  it  in  a  different  way.  but  in  view 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  I  simply  want  the  Rfcord  to  show 
that  I  shall  not  cffer  this  amendment,  and  >hall  vote  for  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  when 
the  opporttmity  presents  itself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  question  is  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Dan.^her  1  to  the  committee  amicndment. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     I  ask  for  the  vea<:  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  Chief  Clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll, 

Mr,  SHTPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called*  I  transfer 
my  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia   'Mr.  GL.^ssl 
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to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  BoneI,  and 
will  vote.     I  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr,  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  .senior  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mi'.  Bone  J  and  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia I  Mr.  Gl.\ss]  are  absent  from  the  Senate  on  account 
of  illne.ss. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  AshurstI  is  absent 
on  account  of  illness  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr.  B.«.ntchead1  is  unavoid- 
ably detained. 

Mr.  HARRISON  (after  having  voted  in  the  neeative).  I 
inqu.re  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McNary]  has 
voted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  informed  that 
the  Senator  has  not  voted. 

Mr,  HARRISON.  I  transfer  my  pair  to  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  IMr.  Bankhead I  and  permit  my  vote  to 
stand. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  30.  nays  60,  as  follows: 

•i-EAS— 30 


Barbf^ur 

Donahpy 

Lundeen 

Tobey 

Billow 

I>)wney 

McCarran 

Town.'^end 

Capper 

P>a.'!er 

Maloney 

V'andenberg 

Chave? 

Coirncy 

Nve 

Wal-h 

Clark   Idaho 

Holt 

R4-ed 

Wheeler 

Clark   Mo. 

John.'on, 

Calif 

R(  yiiolds 

Wiley 

lianiilier 

La  FoUette 

Khipsiead 

Du\;s 

L/od^c 

Talt 

NAYS— 60 

Adfims 

George 

King 

Ru.'-..=en 

Andrews 

Gerry 

l^ee 

Schwartz 

Au-t:ll 

Gibson 

Lura.'^ 

Siliwellenbach 

BaV.fV 

Gillette 

MtKellar 

Shei)pard 

Burkley 

Green 

Mead 

Slattery 

Bilbo 

Gufley 

Miller 

Smathcrs 

Brl(!k;es 

Hale 

Mmton 

Smith 

Brown 

Harrison 

Mxirray 

Siev.art 

Burke 

HHtth 

Neelv 

Thonm.s.  Ok'a. 

Byrd 

Hayden 

N'-rris 

Thoma.s.  Utah 

Byrnes 

Hernng 

OMhlioncy 

Tiiunan 

C:iriiWHy 

Hill 

Overton 

Tyd;nt^.s 

Chundler 

Holman 

F'epper 

Vun  Nuys 

Connally 

Hiik;h",s 

ri'tman 

Wagner 

Ellender 

Juhn-on 

C 

-'lO, 

Radclifle 

White 

NOT 

VOTING— 6 

A-hur-t 

B  ine 

Glai* 

McNary 

Bankl'.i  ad 

Borah 

So  Mr.  Danahek's  amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
committee  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  Piesident.  earlier  in  the  day  an  amend- 
ment was  submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa  i  Mr.  Gil- 
lette] and  was  adopted.  I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the 
time,  and  I  think  many  other  Senators  were  not  present.  I 
am  locking  for  the  Senator  to  see  if  he  is  present. 

Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  just  sent  a  page  for 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  a  study  of  the  amendment 
as  adopted  led  me  to  believe  that  it  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake  to  retain  it.  and  it  is  m^y  purpose  therefore,  and  I 
shall  move  if  I  cannot  obtain  unanim.ous  consent,  which  I 
would  not  ask  for  until  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gil- 
lette 1  returns,  that  the  vote  by  v;hich  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to  may  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  deals  with  the  financial- 
transactions  section  of  the  measure.  As  reported  from  the 
committee,  all  purchases,  sales,  and  exchanges  of  the  bonds, 
securities,  or  obligations  of  a  belligerent  government,  or  any 
of  its  agencies,  issucfi  after  the  date  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  were  niade  unlawful. 

The  amtndi^ient  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  IMr.  GilietteI.  who  has  just  come  into  the  Chamber, 
extends  these  prcvisu  ns  by  making  them  applicable  to 
securities  issued  before  the  President's  proclamation.  In 
other  words,  securities  which  today  are  in  the  hands  cf  in- 
surance companies,  in  the  hands  cf  investors,  even  in  the 
hands  of  foreign  governments,  and  foreign  purchasers,  ac- 
quired in  good  faith  prior  to  the  date  of  the  President's  proc- 
lamation, become  unavailable  for  sale  or  exchange  in  the 
United  States,  with  the  single  exception  that  they  might  be 


so  sold  or  exchanged  if  they  belonged  to  an  American  citiz?n. 
But  it  means  that  the  vast  amount  of  the  bonds  of  Canada, 
of  Australia,  of  New  Zealand,  of  France,  of  Great  Britain,  is- 
sued in  past  years,  which  are  held  by  American  insurance 
companies,  held  by  investors,  which  are  in  the  funds  in  this 
country  today,  which  are  to  be  used  or  expected  to  be 
u.'-ed  for  the  purchase  of  foodstuffs  and  supplies  to  be  shipped 
to  Europe,  will  cease  to  be  available. 

In  other  words,  so  far  as  those  abroad  are  concerned,  by 
the  provisions  of  the  measure  presented  by  the  committee,  we 
have  prevented  the  use  of  any  bonds  issued  after  the  com- 
mencement of  war.  That  is,  we  have  taken  the  position  that 
we  will  not  permit  our  people  to  aid  in  financing  the  war  by 
the  purchase  or  exchange  of  securities  issued  thereafter.  But 
by  this  amendm.ent  we  are  reaching  back  and  depreciating — 
almost  invalidating — securities  issued  during  a  time  of  peace, 
purchased  and  held  by  the  endowments  of  colleges,  by  insur- 
ance companies,  and  by  foreign  governments  such  as  Holland, 
Belgium,  and  others  who  may  wish  to  make  purchases  here. 

It  seems  to  me  the  amendment  goes  beyond  what  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  wished  to  accomplish.  I  therefore  ask 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  if  it  would  be  acceptable  to  him  to 
grant  unanimous  consent  for  the  reconsideration  of  the  vote 
by  which  his  amendment  was  agreed  to? 

Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  at  this  stage  of  the  proceedings,  when 
we  are  all  anxious  to  finish,  I  would  much  prefer  not  to  do  so. 
I  believe  the  matter  can  be  taken  care  of  in  conference. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  was  agreed 
to  be  reconsidered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  motion  to  reconsider  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTTCER.  The  question  now  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  am.endm.ent  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  16.  line  19,  beginning 
with  the  word  "there",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  through 
the  word  "to"  in  line  20,  and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

Or  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obli- 
gations of  any  such  Government.  poUiical  suixlivision.  or  person, 
issued  before  the  date  of  such  proclamation  where  the  legal  or 
equitable  title  or  beneficiaJ  interest  in  any  such  cbhgatlons  was 
ve.=trd  on  such  proclaniatlon  date  in  a  person  other  than  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the  floor  I  ask 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  if  he  will 
cons,ider  a  suggested  textual  amendment. 

On  page  16  of  the  joint  resolution,  near  the  bottom  of  the 
page,  is  the  provision  that  when  articles  go  aboard  a  ship, 
the  shipper  must  make  a  declaration  that — 

There  exists  in  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  any  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  such  anicles  or  materials,  and  to  comply  with  such 
ruks  Liud  regulations  as  thall  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time. 

This  is  the  portion  which  I  thought  should  be  amended: 

Any  such  declaration  so  filed  shall  be  a  conclusive  estoppel 
against  any  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  such  articles  or  materials? 

It  has  occurred  to  me — althcush  perhaps  an  milikcly  sit- 
uation— that  through  seme  contiovery  over  title,  or  some 
error,  goods  belonging  to  a  citizen  might  be  placed  on  a  ves- 
sel without  his  knowledge  or  consent.  For  example,  the 
wrong  goods  might  be  unloaded  at  a  warehouse,  or  grain 
miyht  come  out  cf  the  WTong  elevator;  and  this  provision 
would  absclulely  forbid  the  rightful  owner  to  leclaim  his 
property. 

I  was  about  to  suggest  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  we  in.^ert  after  the  words  "United  State.-^"  the  words 
"hanng  knowledge  of  such  shipment  or  of  such  declaration." 
Then  the  owner  would  not  be  estopp)ed  unless  he  had  knowl- 
edge of  the  shipment  or  cf  the  declaration.    A  person  who 
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was  innocent  nf  the  shipment  wculd  not  lose  all  opportunity 
to  claim  h;^  own  prni>*Tty  by  rea.-on  of  the  declajation  of  a 
:-h.:pp«T  mad':  without  his  kncwledee. 

Mr   PITTMAN.     I  have  no  objection. 

M:    ADAM?.     T  oiT'>r  ihe  amendment. 

Tl'.f  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  fiom  C  )k  rado  will  be  stated. 

Tht  LrGi.':LMivE  Clerk.  On  pape  17.  line  1,  after  the  words 
"Umted  States",  it  us  proixised  to  insert  the  words  "having 
knovsledtrr-  cf  such  shipment   or  of  such  declaration." 

Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
addres.s  the  Senate  because  this  is  the  fir.it  time  this  week 
1  hivo  been  present.  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
pardm  me  for  brc-nkins  in  en  his  amendment,  in  which 
I  have  no  particular  interest,  except  that  I  am  in  favor  of  it. 

I  am  on  leave  of  ab-ence  from  the  Naval  Hospital  until 
9  o'clock.  I  came  to  the  Chamber  with  the  hcpt-  that  the 
debate  would  hnve  been  concluded  and  that  we  would  bo  ready 
ic  VGtp  upon  the  main  question.  If  I  am  present  at  the  time 
the  vofr'  IS  taken.  I  shall  vote  for  the  motion,  which  I  under- 
stand will  be  offerfd  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  iMr. 
Clark  .  to  retain  the  arms  embargo.  If  that  motion  fai'.s — • 
and  I  a.-siimc  it  will — I  shall  then  vote  for  the  passage  cf  the 
joint  re.-olution.  I  tiunk  that  Is  pretty  well  understood 
r.mon?  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  a  new  Member  of  the  Senate.  I  had 
not  imagined  fh^t  so  much  "hooey"  would  be  indulpied  in  by 
b>)th  sides  as  there  has  be.-n  in  this  debate,  with  all  due  respect 
for  my  clleatiues  upi^n  bo;h  sides. 

In  the  fir.->t  place.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think — and  I  do 
not  think  aiiyb^idy  else  who  approaches  this  quf'Stion  fairly 
and  squarely  thinks — that  the  present  law  is  unneutral.  Yet. 
Letinnm.::  with  the  distinpui.shed  Senator  from  Nevada  iMr. 
PiTTMAN'.  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
followed  by  much  sound  and  fury  from  Senators  who  spoke 
on  his  side,  we  have  heard  much  talk  about  an  unneutral 
working  of  the  present  law.  which  I  think  is  all  balderdash, 
not  to  say  poppycock. 

In  the  second  plac'\  Mr.  President,  lest  my  friends  on  the 
other  side  become  too  enthusiastic.  I  do  not  think  the  repeal 
of  this  law  IS  the  fii-st  step  into  war.  We  have  had  3  or  4 
wetks  of  debate,  premised,  in  my  opinion,  upon  foundations 
whuh    at  least,  lack  solidity. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  the  Senate,  because  I  have  not 
occupied  any  time  in  this  debate.  Able,  eloquent,  and  vol- 
uble Members  of  the  Senate  on  both  sides  have  taken  all  the 
time  that  was  necessary  to  inform  the  country  as  to  their 
view;,  and  they  have  done  a  good  job  of  it.  I  am  here  only 
b*Tause  I  am  on  leave  of  absence,  which  expires  in  an  hour 
and  5  minutes.  I  wished  only  to  explain  my  own  position 
and  my  lack  of  agreement  with  either  side  in  their  most 
important  premises,  and  to  tell  the  Senate  how  I  shall  vote 
If  the  roll  call  shall  come  before  I  am  required  to  leave  the 
Chambtr  under  the  orders  of  the  hospital  doctors,  who  are 
a  pretty  tough  bunch.     [Laughter.  1 

I  wished  to  have  this  opportunity  of  explaining  my  views 
to  the  Senate,  and  for  the  Record,  in  the  event  that  I  am 
not  able  to  be  present  when  the  vote  is  taken. 

I  thank  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  Ls  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  thf^  Senator  from  Colorado 
IMr  Advms:  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nattire  of 
a  substitute. 

The  amendment   to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr  PEPPER  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  am.endment  which 
I  sfnd  to  the  d'^sk  and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amcndm.ent  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  F  orida  v^-ill  be  stat:d. 

The  Lecisi.»ti\-e  Clirk.  At  the  end  of  section  2  'f*,  be- 
fore the  period,  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  semicoloa  and  the 
following: 

and  the  pr^vl.'^lcns  of  subsrctlcns  fa)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
^ha;I  net  apply  to  the  tnirvrortHtlon  referred  to  in  tMs  subsec- 
t!cn  and  subsection.^  ig)  and  ih)  of  any  artloles  or  nia't  rials 
Usted  in  a  proc'.imatioa  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
1-    u>    If    the    article.^   or    niat^  riali   so   luted  are   to    '.jg   Uatd   ex- 


clusivt>ly   bv   American    ves,spl.s.   alrr-aft,   cr   other   vthicles   In   con- 

noctiou   w:'h    tht'ir  optTat:oii   and   maiiiientince. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mi.  Pies.dent,  I  think  the  offer  of  this 
amendment  arises  from  some  inadvertence  in  omitting  from 
the  draft  which  is  now  tjefore  the  S  >nate  certain  langua::c 
which  was  provided  for  in  the  origuial  draft  submittt  d  by 
the  Fore. en  R'latioris  Commitire. 

I  wish  10  offer  a  word  of  explanation,  and  then  I  shall 
apprcciat*.  :t  if  a  s'a'enient  may  be  m.ade  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  to  whom  this  amendm.ent  has  been  sub- 
mitt*  d.  It  ha'^  also  bef>n  siibmit'td  to  th'^  Senator  from 
Idaho  'Mr.  BoRAit!  and  to  the  S-^nator  from.  Texas  IMr. 
Co.N-r-r.ALLY  I ,  who  have  had  to  do  with  drafting  the  substitute. 

Th-  oi'iEinal  draft  con'emplatcd  tlir  possibility  of  aircraft 
and  vessels  carrying,  without  any  violation  of  the  provi- 
sion- of  thf  law.  \n  thf  cise  of  v  ssels.  articles,  or  materials 
which  are  to  be  ust^d  exclusively  by  an  American  ves.sel,  and. 
in  the  case  of  aircraft,  nece.s.sary  supplies  for  such  aircraft. 

In  drafting;  th^'  .-o-c ailed  Pit'man-Conr..iIly  aiiundment,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  in  the  exc»'ptiuns  provided  m  subsections 
igi  and  <hi  vessels  were  permitted  to  carry  any  articles  or 
materials,  it  was  not  thought  n^x•e.ssary  to  carry  forward  the 
authority  to  carry,  m  the  ca-^e  of  ve.s-^els,  articles,  or  materials 
to  bf  used  by  the  ves.sels:  and.  in  the  ca.se  of  aircraft,  neces- 
sary supplies  for  such  aircraft.  However,  it  develops  that  the 
Pre>ident's  proclamation,  heretofore  issued,  in  the  descrip- 
tions of  arms,  ammunition,  and  iniplem'-nLs  of  war,  descnb<'d 
airiialr  enuine^  and  parts  for  aircraft  enrmt'S.  So  under 
the  diaft  v;hieh  is  now  Ix'fore  the  Sinate  it  would  become 
irr,ix,.>Mb]e  for  th''  p:m-Am.erican  air  lines,  for  exaniple,  to 
carry  in  on*:'  of  its  own  airships  necessary  supplies  lor  the 
repair  of  an  engine  b-'Ionging  to  that  American  company. 

So  all  my  amenciment  seeks  to  do  is  to  say  that  notv.it h- 
sfandmg  the  fact  that  certain  materials  may  be  listed  in 
the  President's  proclamation  u.idor  subsection  in  of  station 
12  as  arms,  ammun.i.u  n,  and  implem-nt.s  of  war.  yet  if  those 
materials  are  inti  nded  cnly  for  u-se  on  American  vessels  or 
aircraft  and  by  American  vessels  or  aircraft  as  necessary 
supplies  for  their  own  operation  or  maintenance,  such  trans- 
poitation  shall  net  be  forbiddon. 

Mr.  Presid'-nt.  I  a^k  the  chairman  cf  the  committee  to 
express  his  views:  and  if  the  Senate  a::rtes  with  the  chair- 
man I  think  It  would  be  well  to  adopt  the  amendnvnt. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  correctly  stated  th'>  situation.  As  originally 
drawn,  the  provision  had  this  exception  in  it:  but  m  re- 
drafting It  the  exception  was  left  out.  It  shculd  be  put 
back  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  en  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Florida  IMr. 
Pepper  1  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PlllMAN.  Mr  President,  I  have  a  technical  amend- 
ment which  I  offer  and  ask  to  have  staged. 

Ihe  PRE.=^IDING  OFFICER.  The  amtndment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  will  be  stated. 

The  Legi.slative  Clerk.  On  page  28,  line  8.  after  the  word 
"the".  It  is  preposi  d  to  strike  out  the  word  "Board"  and 
instTt  i.n  li'  u  thereof  the  words  "a^crctary  of  State." 

Tlie  PliESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendm'^p.'  to  the  com.m.ittep  amendment  i.s  ai:ret.d  to. 

Mr.  CONNAU.Y  Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment, 
wh.vh  I  sir  !  to  'iic  desk  and  a  ':  to  hiive  stated. 

Ih'  PRE:-^D.^^'G  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  LEGisL.XTrvT  Clerk.  At  the  end  cf  sect. on  2,  it  is  pro- 
po    d  to  insert  the  f'  '.owing  n»^w    'ib'-^ction: 

Ik'  Thf<  prnvlsions  of  thl'  .<;c^ri>^n  sh  .1;  not  ;ipnlv  to  an  Ameri- 
can vcs.>iel  who^e  voya^'e  wa<!  becun  7  days  ur  mt  r.-  ; i  advance  of 
U)  the  date  of  enactment  of  tins  joint  resoluiion.  or  [2)  any 
proclanuition  l.-sucd  afr^r  such  date  under  the  authority  of  secttou 
1  (a)  cf  th!«:  Joint  resolution. 

Tl^.e  Pr^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Tho  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  'oy  the  Senator  from  Tt  xas  to  the 
conunittee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
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The  am.endment  to  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  Senator 
from  N-'vada  Mr.  Pittm.\n]  and  myself.  I  offer  the  amend- 
ment which  I  send  to  the  df^- k.  in  the  nature  of  a  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  offer  of  the  Senator  from 
Te::..s  will  b^-  Withheld  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mis.souri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
Incjii  ry.  Sliould  not  the  preamble  be  considered  after  the 
pa-.sa.e.  •  of  the  y-wA  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  has  been  advised 
by  the  Pa.iuunentarian  that  it  should  be  withheld  until  that 
time. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  did  not  know  there  w'rc  other  amend-    [ 
ments  to  b'  i  fffrcd.     That  cour.-e  is  entirely  agreeable  to  me. 

T!'e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th-  joint  resolution  is  before 
the  S  iiat'^  and  op.-n  to  further  amendm.ent. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Piesident,  if  there  are  any 
other  amendmonts  for  the  purpose  cf  pirfcctmg  the  joint 
resolution  I  sliall  be  very  glad  to  have  them  offered  at  this 
time,  becaiso  the  amendment  I  intendod  to  offer  is  an 
an:endment  which  is  intaided  to  raise  the  naked  i.ssue  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Therefore  it  seem.s  to  me  it  . 
should  not  be  n.ixtd  up  with  any  peifectmg  amendments.        ' 

Th    PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Chair  is  advised  that  the 
Sen;, "or  from  Conn';c'ieut  IMr.  Dan.mier  1  has  an  amendment    , 
which  he  w.shfs  to  cffur.  j 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Pi\>:dent.  I  respect ful'y  move  tha^ 
on  page  21.  linea  6.  7,  and  8  be  stricken  out  and  that  there  be 
Inserted  in  lieu  th.creof  ilic  following: 

After   September   3.    1939.    it   shall    bo    unlawful    for    any   ptrton    i 
Wilhiii  the  United —  I 

Otherwise  {he  paragraph  w'll  be  as  it  new  reads.  The  ptir- 
pose.  Mr.  Pre.-ident.  is  simply  to  m;;ke  the  exception  retro- 
act  i\'.  to  coincide  wi'h  the  date  of  the  proclamation  already 
In  lo:cc  uiid-  r  tne  present  law. 

Tho  Pr.ESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  ag'recing 
to  tlu-  .iiiunoment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
LMr.  Dan.m'.ek  1  to  the  comm.ttee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  .-ub.-^titute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  and 
ask  that  It  bo  ^tati  d. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  CtuEF  Clerk.     At   the  proper  place  in  the  bill  it  is 

pre.pusod  to  insert  the  following: 

8ec  H'a  lai  In  vrc'.cv  t<i  protect  the  Interests  of  the  United  States 
and  i:.s  citizens  in  the  event  of  cmergcncl  s  arising  as  a  result  cf 
the  present  Etircpean  war.  it  1~>  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  cf 
the  Congrcf-.s  to  remain  m  scsLiun  for  the  duration  of  such  war. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President,  I  hesitate  to  take  the  time 
of  tho  S  r.ato  wh'-n  I  know  everyone  is  very  desirous  of  com- 
ple'iir:  .icti.n  on  the  pending  joint  resolution. 

Mr  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  QU'  St. on? 

I\Ir  BRIDGES.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  Congress  wants  to  stay  in  session,  who 
can  keop  It  from  doing  so?  We  cannot  get  out  of  here  until 
we  adjourn  by  our  own  vote. 

Mr.  BRIDGES.  I  just  want  to  make  it  the  sense  of  the 
Conr.ro.-.-  a.s  expressed  in  the  joint  resolution.  I  believe  it  is 
very  important,  in  fmes  cf  emergency  and  crisis,  for  the 
Congress  ^o  remain  m  session.  It  is  their  job  to  be  here  in 
■Washington.  It  is  not  my  desire  or  my  personal  wi^h  to  stay 
here,  any  more  than  that  of  any  other  Mrm.lxT;  but  I 
believe  this  is  the  place  where  the  Congress  should  be. 

I  realize  that  this  amendment  will  not  meet  with  popular 
favor:  but  I  believe  the  United  States  Senate  .'•■hould  have  an 
opportunity,  when  considering  this  jomt  resolution,  to  vote  on 
this  particular  amendment. 

I  ask  for  favorable  action  on  the  amendment,  and  ask 
for  the  yoa-^  and  nays  upon  it. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hi  miJ^hire  IMr.  Bfidges  I  demands  the  yeas  and  nays.  Is 
the  dt  niand  seconded?  Apparently  there  is  not  a  sufficient 
number.  -  - 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  to  the  amendm.ent  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  as  fellows: 

Bofcre  the  issuance  cf  a  visa  to  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the 
United  Slates  to  enter  this  ccuntiy  there  shall  be  r>.(]ue.~ted  of 
sucii  person  a  pledize  under  catli  to'  the  effect  that  he  will  make 
m  public  .statcnuiit.  oral  or  written,  which  Is  dc.=tgi.ed  to  or  which 
may  affect  or  influence  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country.  Any 
VicJation  of  such  j)ledi;c'  shall  be  cause  lor  the  immediate  detention 
oi  .'.uch  perst.n  by  the  authorities  of  the  United  States  Imnupration 
Si-rvice.  or  ciTicers  acting  under  their  direction,  and  upon  the  proof 
of  such  violation  in  a  court  of  competent  Juiisdiction  such  person 
shall  be  immediately  deported. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr,  President,  in  other  words,  before 
any  foreigner  from  any  other  country  of  the  world  shall  be 
able  to  secure  a  visa  for  the  purpose  of  entering  the  United 
States,  he  must  have  certified  under  oath  that  while  in  the 
United  States  he  will  not  make  any  statement,  oral  or  writ- 
ten, v.hich  may  be  designed  to  change  or  influence  the  foreign 
poL""y  of  the  United  States  Government. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  upon  the  amendment,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  de- 
mand for  the  yeas  and  nays?  Evidently  not  a  sufficient 
number  have  seconded  the  demand. 

Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected, 

Mr,  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an- 
other amendment,  which  I  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution  it  ts 
proposed  to  insert  the  following  new  section: 

Sue  — .  Hereafter,  any  person  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
granted  permission  to  remain  in  the  United  States  for  a  defi- 
n.te  and  temporary  period  who  shall  make  any  public  state- 
ment, oral  or  wTitten,  which  is  intended  to,  designed  to,  or  likely 
to  alTect  or  influence  the  public  opinion  or  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  detained  by  the  United  States  Immi- 
gration Service,  and,  upon  proof  of  such  action,  be  deported. 

Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  explain  to  the 
Members  of  this  body  that  this  is  an  amendment  designed  to 
protect  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  had  read  provides  that  any 
alien  who  is  in  this  country  at  the  present  time,  or  who  here- 
after ccmes  here  by  way  of  visa  attached  to  his  passport,  is 
subject  to  expulsion  if,  v\hile  in  the  United  States,  he  utters 
any  words  which  may  be  construed  as  Likely  to  change  the 
foreign  policy  of  this  country, 

I  believe  the  adoption  of  this  amendment  will  be  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  cf  tiiis  coimtry  during  the  present 
emergency,  and  particularly  when  the  cotmtries  of  Europe 
are  at  war. 

I  ask  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  and  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there  a  second  to  the  re- 
quest for  the  yeas  and  nays?  Apparently  there  is  not  a 
sufiieient  number. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment  was.  rejected. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  if  there  are  no 
other  perfecting  amendments,  it  is  my  intention  at  this  time 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  present  the  very  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Therefore,  it  seems  to  me  that, 
in  fairness  to  all  concerned,  before  the  amendment  is  offered 
or  stated,  we  should  have  a  quorum  of  the  Senate  present; 
and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qubrum. 


t 


uste<l    in    a    proc'.iinatioa    Issued    ur.der    the    authority    of    Bection 
1-    u»    il    tixe    anicleo  or    niat>.;;alb   so   liau.d   ure    to    vc   u^ctl   ex- 


coiiuiilticc  aii;c:icUiK-iit  in  Ihc  nature  cf  a  sub-  •.ituio. 
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number. 


rtjj^jai  vnu>    uicit;    li   iiul   a   cuixn-iciii*        ui    oi/cii/».u 
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and  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  qubrum. 
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W..1  call  tho  rcl!, 


The  ^RESIDir^G  OFFICER.     The  cltrk 
Tlie  le-^'islative  clerk  called  me  roil^and  the  folluwmg  Sena- 
tors answered  to  the;r  namco: 


Adanw 

Andrews 

Ait'tm 

Bailey 

Bankh^ad 

Barbour 

BaikU'y 

B.ibo 

Bo  rati 

Pridica 

lirown 

Bulow 

I-iirlto 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capfjfr 

Caraway 

ChaiKller 

C  ;iave/ 

C'arlt.  Idaho 

nark.  Mu. 

Coiiuai.y 

Dtnalier 

Davis 


EXmahey 

I>>wnty 

E''.-rcIcr 

Frai'i-^r 

Gfoa^e 

Otrry 

Gibson 

GiiUt;« 

Orefii 

GiitTcy 

Guraey 

Hale 

HrirT:.'on 

Hp.tch 

Huyilen 

Herring 

Hill 

Itolraan 

Holv. 

Hv.Khes 

Johnson.  CaUf . 

Juhnbon.  Colo. 

K  lit? 

La  Follotte 


Lee 

Lodfe 
Lura.s 
Lui^deen 
McC'arran 

MrV.jKar 

Mr  Nary 

Maloney 

Mead 

M.::or 

M:iiton 

Murray 

N--.y 

Nnrrls 

Nvp 

O  M.ihnii(->7 

Ov^-rtca 

Pepper 

P.ttinan 

Rauc'.ifle 

Rf-ed 

Rfvno'.do 

Ru.-^^i-a 

Schwartz 


Schw«'.:.ubach 

Sheppard 

Ship-lead 

Slattrry 

Sniathers 

Siiaih 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Tl-^orr.a.-^.  Utah 

T  bey 

Towasend 

Tn^ir.an 

TydinRs 

Vandenbt-rg 

Va.i  Niiys 

Warner 

WalsXi 

Wheeler 

Wh.te 

WUey 


Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nincty-thrre  Senators  have 
an.swjreci  to  tlicir  nanu.:..     A  qucrun^.  i.-  pro.-ent. 

Ml-  CLARK  of  Missouri.  "Mr.  Prcndtnt.  1  said  to  'he  desk 
an  amendment  wb.^h  I  a^k  to  h.uo  .stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senatur  from  M;s.^curi  Will  be  stated. 

Tap  Chi'  r  Cl-.Tk  proceeded  to  5tato  the  amrndrr.pn^. 

Mr  CLARK  cf  M:£50uri.  Mr.  Prt  ^idcn' ,  may  we  liavr  order 
in\ho  Sriiate  wh-le  the  amendment  is  bein^  rrad^  To  my 
mind,  thi.s  amendment  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  controversy; 
and  I  should  at  it-a-st  like  the  Scnat.^  to  b»?  able  to  hoar  wiulc 
the  am.jd.nent  is  reported. 

Th.^  PRESIDING  OFI-ICER.  Let  there  be  order  in  the 
Senate,  p'.tase;  a:.d  the  m. cur-ants  of  the  s^'allt'-ics  will  plea.-e 
remam  quiet  while  th.:>  anv^ndniont  is  being  read. 

The  clerk  will  .-laLe  the  anuiidment. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  A'  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  it  is 
proposed  to  mstrt  the  following: 

EXPORT  OF  ARMS.    .\.M  M VNITION  ,   .<ND   IMPLFMrNTS  OF  W ^R 

Sec  20  (a)  Whrnevor  the  President  ?hul!  find  that  there  exls's 
a  state  of  war  betw.-  n  cr  amoi.g.  two  or  uiire  foreign  states,  it-e 
Presici.  nt  shall  pv>  rlalm  such  fact,  and  It  sh.ill  thert  after  be 
Uiila-Aful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  citu.se  to  b.t  e.xporred. 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Impumen-s  of  war  from  any  i;lace  m  the 
Vnited  Slates  lo  any  IjeUazcrent  state  earned  in  .^uch  prjclamation, 
IT  lo  any  neutral  .^Itite  for  tran^shipmrnt  to,  or  for  the  use  of.  any 
such  bei'.ipcren'  s'ae. 

(b)  The  President  cha!!  fr  ;m  time  to  time  by  proJ.imatlon, 
extend  s-uch  emoargo  upon  the  export  cf  .unis.  an.inui.rion.  or 
impl' mt  :k'-  of  v.;a'  o  other  states  u*  ;:i:d  \vh- .;  ih.y  may  become 
liivclvc.1  in  fuch  w:ir 

fci  Whenever  »h^  Pr.«;d' r.'  ^ha'.l  f.pcl  tha'  a  state  of  civil  .strife 
exisu  in  a  foreign  state  and  tfia-  ."^uch  civil  strife  is  of  a  magnitude 
or  Is  bemg  conducted  vuiuer  huch  conditio:..-  that  the  ixp  n-  cf 
arms,  aninmniaon.  or  implenient.i  of  war  fiom  the  Unitid  States 
to  st.rh  foreign  5t.itc  would  thr  aten  or  <  ndnnr>^r  the  pr-^ce  of  the 
XJnited  States  th.-  President  sh^tl  proclaim  such  fact,  and  It  shall 
thert:aficr  be  unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to 
be  exported.  arii;s,  umiuunition.  or  implements  of  war  from  any 
place  in  the  Utilted  S  ates  to  such  foreign  state,  or  to  nny  ncu*ral 
state  for  transshirmettt  to.  or  for  the  u.=e  cf.  such  foreien  s'at.' 

(di  The  Presiden'  shall,  from  time  to  time  by  proclamation, 
dt  tinitcly  enumerate  the  ain;.-.  ainmuniticn.  and  Implement.-i.  of  war, 
the  export  of  which  is  prolubited  by  thii  seclicn.  Tlie  ariu^. 
ammunittcn.  nnd  iripl'j.T-.en's  of  war  so  enumerated  shall  include 
thore  enurrera^ed  nt  »he  Presirl'-tit  -  P. oclamation  No.  2163.  of 
April  10.  1936.  but  shall  not  Include  raw  materials  or  any  other 
articles  or  materials  not  of  the  same  general  cli.nacttr  .ts  these 
enumerated  In  the  said  procl.im.itlon.  and  in  th-^  Cor.vetttion  for 
the  Supervistcn  of  the  In'.  rnnMor.a!  Trad-  m  .A.rnis  and  Ammuni- 
tion and  Implements  of  War.  rigned  at  Geneva  June  17.  1925. 

let  Whoever,  m  violation  of  ani.  of  the  provisions  cf  this  act.  shall 
export,  or  attempt  to  exfoit.  cr  cau-e  to  be  expected,  arm.?,  ammuni- 
tion, or  in.plen.en's  o'.  war  fr-^m  the  United  State*  shall  be  rtn-^d  not 
mere  th.in  SIO.LKK)  o;  im.prisoned  net  niorc  than  5  years  or  bc'h  and 
the  proprrly  ves^*'..  or  Vthieie  conlait.mg  the  same  shall  be  stibject 
to  th.e  provlsiotis  of  -ccticn.s  !  to  8  inclusive,  titl.-  6.  hap'er  t-iO  cf 
the  net  approved  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat.  223-225;  US  C  1934 
ed..  title  22.  sec-.  ^"Z  245). 

(f)  In  the  CB>e  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  arn;s.  amniuniticn.  or 
ln:piem<.nt>  cf  wr.r  Ly  reason  of  a  v. elation  of  this  act.  no  public  cr 
pri'vate  sale  '•hftll  be  required-  bii*  s\ich  nrm.s,  ammunt^ion  cr 
uuplemeuts  of  war  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  Wjx  for  such 


use  or  di.=posal  thereof  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

(g)  Whenever,  in  the  Jud^-ment  of  the  President,  the  conditions 
wh  ch  havi'  caused  him  to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  atuhor- 
Ity  of  this  section  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  rcioke  the  same,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cea.s*-  to  apply  with 
respect  to  the  state  or  states  named  in  such  proclarpatiou,  except 
with  respect  to  oflenses  commuted,  or  forfeitures  luc-ancd,  ji-ur  to 
such  revocation. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Pre.-iden^  I  -hill  dt  'air;  the 
Senate  for  only  2  cr  3  minutes  on  th;3  prcro^al,  bet  ttu vo  it 
IS  a  proposition  which  has  been  debated  bo'h  bciuic  the 
meeting  cf  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Consress  and  in 
nearly  every  speech  which  ha>  b-  en  made  dur.ng  the  se.^.sion. 
I  have  offeied  an  amendment  :n  the  exact  terms  of  the 
present  law,  to  restore  to  the  piop'-j^cd  ccninnttce  sub.-'  lute 
the  lan.enjage  of  the  arnis-embarRO  provision  whch  i>  m  ^he 
present  law.  There  is  nothing;  I  can  add  at  th,-  l-.te  hour 
of  the  evening  on  this,  last  day  of  the  di  bate  which  ha::,  not 
already  been  said  by  me  and  by  many  other  Senators. 

I  merely  desire  to  call  atten;ion  to  the  fart,  as  it  has  b'  ^n 
cal'ed  attention  to  before,  that  during  the  course  cf  the 
debaN\  and  before  the  debate  began,  inside  this  body  and 
cut?,ide  this  body  a  sedulous  efiort  ha.s  been  made  to  create 
the  impression  in  the  minds  cf  the  people  cf  the  country, 
whicl>4o  a  certain  extent  has  been  successful,  that  it  is  in- 
consistent to  have  in  the  Neutrality  Act  of  the  United  S'atcs 
tho  arm.s  embargo  and  the  cash-au.d-carry  provisicns  and  the 
war-Miie  provisions  provided  fcr  m  the  committee  substitute 
for  the  present  law. 

The  amendment  which  I  luive  presented  draws  the  abso- 
lut-^'ly  naked  issue  as  to  wliether  we  should  have  an  arms 
embar^'o  or  whether  we  should  not  have  an  arms  embargo. 

I  have  refrained  from  offering  this  amendment  until  the 
jnmt  resolution  presented  by  the  majority  of  the  Foreign 
R'lations  Committee  had  been  perfected  by  the  friends  of  the 
inia.u:''  in  the  Senate  cf  the  United  Stares.  Not  oi^,e  -intile 
am^ndnien^  has  been  adapted  by  this  b(xiy  t^  the  ni'-.i-ure 
reported  b,'-  th.e  Committee  on  Foreign  Relatioiis  wiiraiuf  the 
approval  and  c't.-ent  of  the  caucus  majority  oi  [h>'  (.."rm- 
mittee  on  Foreign  Ii<'iat:ons.  Therefore,  the  join'  ro.-olu;  njn, 
whatever  its  merits  may  be,  is  the  inoasuie  ei  tii*-  ni.j  rry 
t^f  the  Ccm.mittee  on  Foreign  Relation.^. 

I  am  perfectly  frank  to  ^tiy  that  I  think  th 'te  are  sivral 
provisions  in  the  measure  which  are  vei-y  much  better  than 
tlte  exi.tir-'  Liw  Certainly  1  am  m  iavor  of  the  restoration 
ot  t'V'  ^^-  -a;l-d  ca^h-and-carry  provision;  v.'hether  it  is  per- 
fect o:  .::;.  ertect.  eertamlv  it  is  bettor  tlian  none  at  all.  Cer- 
tainly I  am  m  tavcr  of  many  of  tlv  provi.-ton-  of  the  mea.sure; 
and  the  ame.ndmt  nt  wliieh  I  liave  nrve  pr.  i)osed  is  designed 
so.ely  for  the  purpose  oi  drav-m^  ti\e  ab.>oiutely  naked  issue 
of  whether  or  nor  we  desire  to  abandon  the  policy  solenuily 
adopted  in.  three  sessions  of  the  Cen;Tress.  and  three  time.s 
sol' nmiv  .-itined  by  the  Prer-;dent  of  the  United  States,  at  a 
time  wht-n  no  state  or  belligerency  existed  among  fore:gn 
states — whether  cr  not  we  now  desire  to  change  that  policy, 
as  avouedly  urged  on  the  part  of  seme  proponents  cf  the 
measure,  in  behalf  of  one  stt  of  bell. gen  nts  as  again.-t  the 
other  set  of  belligerents. 

Mr.  President,  the.'e  is  only  one  possible  issue  presented 
by  the  amendment.  It  is  not  the  question  of  cash  and 
ci..irv;  It  is  not  the  question  of  credit;  it  is  not  the  question 
of  war  z  .nes;  it  is  not  the  question  of  armed  merchantmen; 
iL  IS  not  any  other  question  involving  our  neutrality.  It  is 
the  sole  question  of  wht  ther  or  not  we  shall  change  our 
p<^licy  after  a  war  situation  has  developed  abroad  by  eliang- 
ini:  a  neutrality  act.  three  times  adopted,  by  the  repral  of 
the  arm.s  embargo. 

Mr.  Pre-ident.  I  reserve  the  remainder  cf  my  time,  and  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  OVERTON.  Mr  President,  I  shall  vote  for  the  arms 
en-.bairo  anttndmr-nt  '  iT-red  by  the  senior  Senator  from  ^Ls- 
souri  Mr.  Cl.^rkI,  and  in  the  event  that  amendmenr  .-liall 
be  defeated,  as  I  anticipate  it  will  be-,  I  shall  vote  atain..t  the 
joint  resolution.     I  shall  vote  agami^t  it,  not  because  I  am 
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opposed  to  the  additional  safeguards  contained  in  it,  but  I 
fchall  vote  atitnnst  it  becau.se  it  repeals  the  arms  embargo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  !he  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Clark  )  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee.  The  yeas  and 
lia;..-  have  Ix^en  c^dered.  and  the  cleik  will  call  the  roll. 

Th-  ChiL-f  Clerk  proeeeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  SHIPSTEAD  ■  when  his  name  was  called*.  I  have  a 
pair  With  the  stnior  Senator  from  Virginia  :  Mr.  Gl.ass], 
which  I  tran.-ier  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  IMr. 
BoNEi,  and  vote  "yea." 

The  n  11  call  was  conclud'^'d, 

Mr.  H.'WDEN.  My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  Mr.  Ashurst',  is  necessarily  absent  on  account  of 
illness  m  his  family.     If  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Gl.^ssI.  is  dettiinod  on  account  cf  illness.  Were  he 
present .  he  v.'ould  vote  "nay." 

Mi.  HILL.  I  bet;  to  annour.ce  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Washington  Mr.  Bone  J  is  necessarily  absent  on  account 
cf  :llra>s. 


The  result 

was  announced- 

—yeas  33. 

nays  60,  as  follows: 

YEAS  -33 

Borab 

r>'wney 

Ltm^een 

Town  send 

Bulow 

Kra/ier 

Ml  Carran 

Vandrnberg 

Capper 

Oiili'tte 

Mr.Nary 

Wai.-h 

Cha\  ez 

H.ilman 

Nye 

Wheeler 

Clark  Idaho 

Holt 

O.  >rton 

Wnite 

Clark.  Mo. 

Ji  ilm.-Hjn, 

Ca 

lif. 

Rf.d 

Wiley 

Danaher 

J.  hiiMjn. 

Colo. 

R'  yno'ds 

Da  MS 

La  Vollette 

Sh:[)-tead 

Donahey 

Li->di;e 

To  bey 

NAYS-  60 

Adams 

Connally 

King 

Ru-se:i 

Andrews 

Ellender 

I^e 

Schwartz 

Austin 

George 

Lucas 

Sehwellenbach 

Bailey 

Gerry 

M.  Kellar 

Sheppard 

Bankhead 

Gib.son 

Ma.oney 

Slattery 

Barl)our 

Green 

Miad 

Sinathers 

Barklty 

Ciufley 

Miller 

Sni.th 

Biltx' 

Ciuruey 

M.nr.n 

Stewart 

Bridges 

Hale 

Murray 

Tall 

Brewn 

Ham -tin 

Nt-ely 

Tlionia-^.  Okla. 

Burke 

Hut   h 

N..rr> 

Thoma-s.  Utah 

Bvrd 

Havilen 

O  Malioney 

Truman 

Byrnes 

Hrrnng 

Pepper 

Tydings 

Caraway 

H.li 

Pittnian 

Van  Nuys 

Cliaiidler 

Hughes 

Rad(  atle 

Wagner 

NOT  VOTING-~3 

A^hur-t  Bone  Glas-s 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Clark  of  Missouri  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  committee  was  rejected. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  -Repeals  '  title,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  the 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legisl.ative  Clerk.  On  page  32.  line  1.  it  is  proposed 
to  strike  out  the  semicolon  after  the  word  "repealed"  and  to 
.strike  out  the  word  "but",  and  to  insert: 

Prrnidt-d.  That  such  repeal  ,-hall  not  afTect  the  validity  of  cer- 
tific.ite.s  of  rec-tration  or  licen.-es  is.sued  pursuant  to  section  2 
of  the  Joint  resolution  of  Aucust  31,  1935,  or  section  5  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  August  31,  1935,  as  amended,  or  the  validity  of 
proclamation  No  2237.  c;f  May  1,  1937  1 50  Stat.  1834),  defining 
the  terms  '-arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,"  which, 
until  It  is  revoked,  shall  have  full  force  and  efTect  as  if  is-sued 
jiursuant   to  this   Joint   resolution:    A7id   provided  further,  Tliat 

Mi.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  explain  the  effect  of  this  amendment?  There  is 
^0  muc-h  confu.-ion  in  the  Chamber  it  is  difficult  to  hear. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  I  will  .say  to  the  Senator  that  it  is  a  sav- 
ing clause  in  the  repeals  title,  keeping  in  force  and  effect  the 
proclamations  that  have  been  heretofore  issued. 

!  Cries  of  Vote!     Votell 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada  IMr. 
Pin  MAN  1  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
£ub~titute. 

Tne  am.endment  to  the  comniittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up  an  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  preamble. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  wishes  to  call  the 
cttention  of  the  Senator  to  the  fact  that  the  Senate  must  vote 
first  on  the  measure  before  the  Senator's  am.endment  is  in 
o:der.  The  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that  the  joint 
resolution  is  not  on  its  passage.  The  first  action  to  be  taken  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amendment  as  amended. 

Mr.  BROWN,  Mr.  President,  since  it  is  obvious  we  are 
about  to  vote  on  the  joint  resolution.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  what  the  program  is? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  was  going  to  suggest  that 
it  would  be  well  to  do  so  ju.st  before  the  roll  call,  so  that  Sena- 
tors may  understand  the  situation,  and  I  might  as  well  do 
it  new. 

Mr.  President,  the  joint  resolution  will  not  go  to  the  other 
House  for  its  consideration  until  Monday  next.  Whether  the 
House  will  ask  for  a  conference  or  whether  it  will  take  up  the 
Senate  amendments  in  the  form  of  a  single  amendment  to  the 
Hou.se  joint  resolution  and  consider  it,  I  am  not  in  position 
to  say. 

But.  assuming  that  the  joint  resolution  goes  to  conference 
by  action  of  the  House,  the  House  will  probably  not  be  able 
to  act  upon  the  motion  until  Tuesday.  Therefore  there  is  no 
occasion  for  the  Senate  to  reassemble  here  before  Tuesday, 
and  I  should  say  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  other 
Senators  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  Tuesday  next. 

If  the  House  sends  the  joint  resolution  to  conference  on 
Tuesday  I  should  hope  for  the  Senate  to  remain  in  session 
sufficiently  long  to  receive  the  message  from  the  House  and 
to  appoint  conferees,  so  that  they  might  meet  and  take  up 
the  differences  between  the  two  Houses.  How  long  that  con- 
ference may  last  I  am  not  in  position  to  say,  but  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  by  Thursday  of  next  week  the  con- 
ference report  will  probably  be  before  the  Senate.  In  that 
event  it  would  be  acted  upon  first  by  the  Senate.  If  the 
conference  committee  works  that  rapidly,  we  might  have  the 
conference  report  Thursday,  certainly  by  Friday.  I  wish  to 
say  to  Senators  who  are  here  that  I  hope  that  there  will  not 
be  such  an  exodus  of  Senators  from  the  city,  following  the 
vote  tonight,  that  we  will  have  any  difficulty  either  on  Tues- 
day, or  on  Thursday,  or  Friday,  or  any  other  time  next  week, 
until  the  measure  is  completely  and  finally  disposed  of. 

I  wish  also  to  say  while  I  am  on  my  feet  that  following  the 
final  disposition  of  the  joint  resolution  in  both  Houses  it  is 
the  purpose  to  move  a  sine  die  adjournment  of  this  session 
of  Congress.  There  has  been  some  talk  that  there  may  be 
an  effort  made  to  keep  Congress  in  session  until  January, 
Whether  that  effort  will  develop  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think 
it  certainly  is  the  overwhelming  view  of  the  Senate  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  the  Senate  or  House  to  remain  in 
session  after  the  business  for  which  we  were  called  here  shall 
shall  have  been  disposed  of.  So  that,  so  far  as  I  can  now 
foresee,  is  the  program  for  next  week  following  the  vote, 
which  will  take  place  in  a  few  moments. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  before  the  vote  is  taken,  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  further. 

I  wish  first  to  congratulate  the  Senate  on  the  manner  In 
which  this  very  important  legislation  has  been  considered. 
Considering  its  importance  and  the  opportunity  for  acrimo- 
nious discussion  and  debate,  and  the  injection  of  personali- 
ties, I  believe  I  may  say  that  not  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
has  there  been  a  more  dignified,  courteous,  and  legitimate 
discussion  of  an  important  measure  than  that  which  has 
taken  place  during  the  last  4  weeks.  I  make  that  remark 
not  only  so  far  as  those  who  support  the  legislation  are  con- 
cerned, but  I  make  it  also  with  respect  to  those  who  have 
opposed  the  legislation.  And  I  wish  personally  to  thank 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  Chamber  and  Members  on 
both  sides  of  this  question  for  the  dignified  and  sincere  coop- 
eration which  they  have  accorded  all  of  us  in  the  discussion 
and  disposition  of  this  great  question,  which  I  think  Is  re- 
garded by  the  American  people  as  one  of  the  most  important 
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questions  which  ha*-  bevn  under  considerailon  In  many  years. 
In  'he  di>cus-:nn  of  thf  maU'T  and  the  manner  m  which 
Uie  debate  has  been  conduct<>d.  I  belic^'e  that,  regardless  of 
any  Senator's  position,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  has 
m.easurrd  up  to  tho  traditions  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
Statf  s  and  merited  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  Pre.s:de;it,  I  voted  again--;t  and  opposed 
the  act  of  1937.  I  thought  it  contained  many  provisions 
wliich  were  object ior. able  to  the  American  people  and  im- 
pinured  upc  n  the  rights  not  only  of  the  Federal  Government 
but  cf  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I  shall  vote  for  the 
pend.nc  measure.  It  ccntanis  many  provuions  with  which 
I  am  not  in  accord,  but.  m  view  of  the  fact  that  the  mo.st 
important  proviiuon.  the  one  deahng  with  embargo,  repeals 
th.'  act  of  1937.  I  i^hall  cast  my  vote  m  fa\or  cf  the  joint 
rcsoluiion. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliam-ntai-y 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  wUl  sta'.e  it. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missoun.  What  is  the  vote  which  is  about 
to  b'-  taki-n.'  L-  it  upon  the  substitution  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee substitute  for  the  House  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  And  thereafter  the  vote  will  re- 
cur upon  the  pa.'^sage  of  the  joint  resolution? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Misscun.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  some  of  the  amendments 
have  necessitated  a  change  in  the  numbermg  of  the  sections 
cf  the  joint  resolution,  and  without  gomg  through  all  of  that 
matter  now.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  t hanging  of 
these  numbers  necessitated  by  amiendments  may  be  arranged 
by  the  Secretary. 

Til-  PRESIDING  Oi^'FICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
oid(-ri.d. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee  amendmicnt 
m  the  nature  cf  a  sub.^titute.  as  aniended. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Miss'jun.  Mr.  President,  I  flunk  we  should 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  committee  sub;jtitute  for  the 
House  j'^mt  resolution. 

Mr.  BARKI.EY.  We  will  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on  th.e 
final  passage  of  the  joint  resolution.  Why  have  two  roll 
calls? 

Mr  CLARK  cf  Missouri.  Very  well.  If  I  cannot  get  a 
sufficient  number,  I  cannot  get  a  sufficient  number. 

T!;e  yeas  and  nay.s  were  not  ordered. 

The  itmendment.  o.:^  aniended,  wa£  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  que.sticn  is  en  the  en- 
gros.sment  of  the  amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

Tlie  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  and  the  joint 
resolution  to  be  read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  is.  Shall  the 
joint  restilution  pass? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  a.-k  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Tlie  y^tis  and  nays  W"re  crdert'd.  and  tlie  legislative  clerk 
pr.)ceed<-d  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  "When  his  name  was  called'.  I  have  a 
general  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
GlassI.  who,  if  present,  would  vote  "yea."  I  transfer  that 
pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  i  Mr.  Bone!. 
who  if  present,  would  vote  "nay."  and  I  v>lll  vote.  I  vote 
•nay." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  announce  that  ray  colleagtie,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arizona  :Mr.  Ashttrst],  is  absent  because  of 
serious  illness  in  his  fannly.     If  present  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  BYRD.  My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia iMr.  Glass  1  is  detained  from  the  Chamber  on  accoimt 
of  illness.    If  present,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HILiL.  I  announce  that  the  senior  Senator  from 
Washington  IMr.  Bone  J  Is  necessarily  absent  on  account  oi 
illness. 
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The  result  was  announced — yeas  63,  nays  30.  as  follows: 

YEAS-  63 


Adams 

Klondcr 

K..ng 

Russell 

Andrfwa 

Ct»-ort;t.' 

I^e 

Schwartz 

Av;-t::i 

O'-ry 

L'.iras 

S.hwi-ller  bach 

BailPV 

G!bs>in 

McKellar 

Sheppard 

Ba:.hht>acl 

Gdieite 

M;iloti€y 

t^Iaitery 

BarV'Oi.;r 

Gre»'n 

M'-:id 

Sn.athirs 

Parkley 

Giiflov 

M.ll'.^r 

Sm:th 

Bl.bo 

Guriiey 

M:nton 

Stewart 

Br:dt?e!> 

Hale 

Murray 

Ta't 

Bmwii 

narrtpon 

Noely 

Thcnias.  Okla. 

Burke 

Hatch 

N  'rris 

Thomas.  Utah 

Pyrd 

Hayaen 

OM.'ihoney 

Trtj'  lan 

Hvrnrs 

Hcrnng 

Pepper 

Ty  dings 

Caiiiwav 

Hill 

Pin  man 

Vni;  Nuys 

Chandler 

Hughes 

RadcUlIe 

Waguer 

Connally 

Johnson. 

Colo         Rtfd 
NAYS— 30 

Borah 

Donahey 

Liindf^Ti 

Townsond 

Billow 

Downi'V 

MiCarriia 

Vandenbcrg 

Capper 

FrazuT 

Mr  Nary 

Wal.'-h 

Chavo/ 

Ho!  man 

Nye 

Wheeler 

Ciark. Idaho 

Holt 

Overton 

White 

Clark   Mo. 

Jol.nscin 

Calif        Reynolds 

Wiley 

Da  r^  a  her 

La  h\>Uet 

te               Sh^pfftead 

Dav  M 

Lodge 

Tob.-y 

NOT   VOTING— 3 
A.shurst  Bone  Glass 

So  iht'  joint  rt.-ilut.on  tH.  J.  Rrs.  306>  was  pa.-.-od. 
Tlie  joint  rrs'.lution  as  pass<.d  r^  ad-  .is  follows: 

Joint    rp  cluti' n   to   pre.-^rrve   the    neutrality   and   the   peace   of   the 
Ur.u.'d  States  and  to  sc-curc  the  sjicty  of  us  citutus  and  their 
interests 
Rtsolved.  etc  . 

PROCLAMATION    OF    A    .ST\.T    OF    V,KR    I',F1".VriN    FORT.IcN    .ST.M"ZS 

SrcTioN  1.  (a)  Tliat  whei-.ever  the  Prc'-idtiit.  or  tlie  Ccnjre.'-s  by 
rcn.  urnnt  n-.'-oIution.  fhnll  find  thru  tii<re  exists  a  state  of  war 
be'we(!i  foreign  states,  and  tliat  it  is  necessary  to  ivroniotc  the 
security  or  preserve  the  p<  ace  of  the  Unitf-d  Sl.itcs  or  to  protert  the 
hv(  .>^  of  cltlzrns  of  the  United  Stales,  the  President  .shu.i  i-.sue  a 
pro<;aniation  naming  tlio  states  invaiMd.  and  he  shall,  from  time  to 
Time,  by  proclam.it;i;n.  name  other  states  as  and  when  they  may 
become  involved  in  tiie  war. 

(bi  Whenever  the  state  of  war  which  shall  have  caused  tho 
Presiden'  to  l.ssue  any  proclamation  under  the  autliorlty  cf  rh!3 
section  tlaall  have  ceased  to  exist  with  re>pect  to  any  state  named 
in  such  proclamrt'ion,  he  .^hull  revoke  ,-uch  proclamation  with 
respect  to  such  state 

COMMEHrE    VMTft    STATES    KNGACED    IN    ARMED    roNTMCT 

Sec  2  (a)  Wlieiuner  th.;-  Prpsident  shall  have  issued  a  proc- 
lamation under  the  authority  of  section  1  lai  it  shall  thereafter 
be  urilawful  for  any  American  vessel  tj  carry  any  j  asseiv;irs  or 
any  articles  or  materia:s  to  any  state  named  in  such  pri)clamatlon. 

(b)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provlsum.s  of  subjection 
(a!  uf  this  .secth-n  ur  of  any  regulations  i.s.sued  thereunder  shall, 
upeii  Conviction  thereof,  be  fined  n:  t  more  than  $oO.U00  or  im- 
prisoned fcr  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both  Sh  uld  the  viola- 
tion be  by  a  cc^rp<  ration,  organization,  or  association,  each  officer 
or  director  thereol  participatiiii;  m  the  violation  sliall  be  liable  to 
the  [)enalty  herein   prc^crib^'d 

(c)  Whenever  the  Pie-idetit  slia!l  have  l.^^su- d  a  procl  im,.tion 
under  the  autliorlty  of  secMon  1  (a)  It  shall  thereat'er  l>e  utlawful 
to  e.xport  or  transport,  or  attempt  te  export  or  transport,  or  cause 
to  be  exported  or  tr.i;  ^ported,  irom  the  United  States  to  any  state 
na'.i'.ed  :n  such  pn'clamaiiou,  ajiy  articles  or  materials  i except  copy- 
rigtrec!  articles  or  material?)  until  all  right,  title,  and  internet 
therein  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  government, 
Bk^ency.  institution,  association,  partnirslnp.  corporation,  or  na- 
tional (Issuance  of  a  bill  of  lading  under  which  title  to  the  goods 
shipped  passes  'o  the  purchaser  unconditionally  upon  delivery  of 
the  goods  to  carrier.  >ha;i  constitute  a  transfer  of  ail  ritjht.  title. 
and  interest  therein  within  the  meuiung  of  this  subsection  )  The 
sliipper  of  such  articles  or  materials  shall  be  required  to  file  with 
the  coU-'Ctor  of  the  port  from  or  through  which  they  are  to  be 
exported  a  declar.iticn  under  oath  that  he  has  cnniphed  with  the 
requirements  of  this  subsection  with  respect  to  transfer  of  rlcht. 
title,  and  interest  m  such  articles  or  matt  rials,  and  that  lie  wiU 
comply  with  such  rxiles  and  regulatiijn&  a.s  shall  be  prnmuluated 
from  time  to  time.  Any  such  declaration  so  tiled  sl:.i!l  be  c.-nch;- 
sive  (^toppel  acnir.';'^  any  claim  uf  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
having  knowledge  of  such  shipment  or  of  such  declaration  of  right, 
title,  or  m  erest  m  such  articles  or  materials  No  loss  incurred  by 
ar.y  such  citizen  ili  m  connection  with  the  sale  or  transfer  of 
right,  title,  and  interest  in  any  such  articles  or  materials  or  (2)  in 
connection  with  the  exportation  or  transp«->rtation  of  anv  ^uch  copy- 
righted articles  or  maUTlab.  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim 
put  forward  by  the  Gcvernment  of  the  United  States 

(di  Insumncp  written  by  underwriters  on  article'^  or  materials 
Included  m  shipments  which  are  subject  to  restrictions  under 
the  provisions  of  thi;  }olnt  resolution,  and  on  ves.sels  carrving  such 
eliipmenta  shall  nut  be  deemed  an  American  mtercoi  tiierein,  and 
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no  Insurance  policy  Lssu'^d  on  ^vich  article^  or  materials,  or  ve<:«e!s. 
and  no  loss  Incurred  thereunder  or  by  the  owner--  cf  such  vessels, 
fchall  be  made  the  basis  of  anv  claim  put  forward  bv  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  Stated. 

(c)  Whenever  any  proclamation  is.^ued  under  the  authority  of 
cpcticn  1  (a)  shall  liave  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cca=e  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  olTenses  committed  prior  to 
6uch  revocation. 

(fi  The  provlslcns  of  subsection  (ai  of  this  section  shall  not 
npply  to  transportation  by  American  vc'se's  on  or  over  lakes,  rivers, 
p.nd  inland  w.,ters  bordering  en  the  Ur.itrd  States,  or  to  tranrporta- 
tii'n  by  aircraft  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States; 
and  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
(1)  to  such  transportation  of  any  articles  or  materinls  other  than 
articles  listed  lij  a  prociamaticn  i-sued  under  the  authority  of  eec- 
tifin  12  (1),  or  (2i  to  any  other  tranrportation  en  or  over  lands 
bordering  on  the  United  States  of  any  articles  or  materials  other 
than  articles  listed  In  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  12  (1).  and  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of 
this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  referred  to  in  this 
subsection  and  subsections  (gi  and  (h)  of  any  articles  or  materials 
li.-ted  in  a  proclamation  l.-sued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  il) 
If  the  articles  or  materials  so  listed  are  to  be  used  exclusively  by 
American  vessels,  aircraft,  or  other  vehicles  in  connection  with  their 
operation  ai^.d  maintenance. 

(gi  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
fhall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  (other  than 
aircraft)  cf  mail,  passengers,  or  any  articles  or  materials  (except 
Rrticle.s  or  materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  Is.ued  under  the 
putli'-rlty  of  section  12  (1)  )  (!)  to  any  port  In  the  Western  Ilemi- 
ephere  south  of  35  degrees  north  latitude,  (2)  to  any  port  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  north  of  35  degrees  north  latitude  and  west 
of  66  degrees  west  longitude,  (3)  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or 
Indian  Oceans,  including  the  China  Sea,  the  Tasman  Sea,  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  or  (4)  to  any  pjrt  on  the 
Atlant.c  Ocean  sruth  of  30  north  latitude.  The  exceptions  con- 
tali. ed  in  till  siiljsectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  port  which 
i  included  withm  a  combat  area  as  defined  in  section  3  which 
f.pplies  to  such  \essel.;. 

(h)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
Ehall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  aircraft  of  m^ail,  pas.sengers,  or 
any  articles  or  materials  (except  articles  or  materials  listed  in  a 
proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i)  )  (1)  to 
any  port  m  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  (2)  to  any  port  on  the 
Pacllic  or  Indian  Oceans,  including  the  China  Sea,  the  Tasman  Sea, 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The  exceptions  contained 
In  thi.-5  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  pert  which  Is  Included 
within  a  combat  area  as  defined  In  section  3  which  applies  to  such 
aircraft 

(1)  Every  American  ve.ssel  to  which  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(gi  and  (h)  apply  shall  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  hie  with  the  collector  of  customs 
of  the  port  of  dei^arture.  or  if  there  is  no  such  collector  at  such  port, 
then  wiih  the  nearest  collector  cf  customs,  an  export  declaration 
(1)  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  articles  and  materials  carried 
as  cargo  by  such  veascl.  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  con- 
signees of  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and  (2i  stating  the  ports 
at  which  siKh  articles  and  materials  are  to  be  unleaded  and  the  ports 
of  call  of  such  vessel.  All  transportation  referred  to  In  subsections 
(f  I,  (g).  and  (  h  I  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  re.- trie  t  ions. 
rules,  and  regulations  as  the  President  shall  prescribe;  hut  no  loss 
lncurr«'d  In  connection  with  any  tran.'-portation  excepted  under  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (tz)  and  (hi  cf  this  sect'cn  shall  be  made 
the  basis  cf  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

(J;  Whenever  all  proclamations  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked,  the  provisions  of  subsections 
(fi,    igi.    (hi.  and    di    shall  expire 

(k»  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  an  Ameri- 
can ve.ssel  whose  veyatte  was  begvm  7  davs  or  more  In  advance  of 
(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  th'r.  Joint  res<;lution.  e,r  (2i  any 
prejclamatien  IsMiid  alter  such  date  under  the  authority  of  section 
1    (a)    (it    this  J.jint  resulution. 

COMBAT    ARF.\3 

S'~r  3  (a»  \\  he:i'^\'''r  the  President  shall  hn\e  issued  a  procla- 
mation tinder  the  authorlt\  of  section  1  (a),  and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  th:'.t  the  protection  of  citizeiis  of  the  United  Slates  so  re- 
quires, he  sliall.  by  proclamation,  define  combat  areas,  and  there- 
after it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  rules  and  regxila- 
tlons  as  may  be  prescribed,  lor  uny  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  into  or  th.rcugh  any  such 
combat  area  The  combat  areas  so  defined  may  be  made  to 
npplv  til  suiface  ve^^icls  or  aircraft,  or  both. 

(bi  In  ca.se  of  the  violatio-i  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  by  any  American  ve.s.scl,  or  a.ny  owner  or  officer  thereof, 
such  ves-;ei.  owner,  or  officer  shall  be  fi'ied  net  more  thpn  $'='0,000, 
or  impr.soned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  both.  ShouM  the 
owner  cf  such  vessel  be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  association, 
each  (  ffaer  or  director  partieip.-.t.ng  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  hereinabove  prescribed.  In  case  of  Vne  violation  of  this 
scctii  n  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  passenger,  such  passenger  may 
be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  miprisoned  for  not  more  than  2 
years,  ur  Ijoth 
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(c)  Tl:e  President  mav  from  time  to  time  T'^odify  or  extend  any 
pri  clamaijon  issued  under  the  authority  of  thi=  section,  and  when 
the  conditions  whicli  shall  have  caused  him  to  issue  any  stich 
puclamation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  such  proc- 
lamation and  the  pre)visiohs  of  this  section  shall  thereup)on  cease 
to  ajiply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 

Sec  4.  The  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
transportation  by  vessels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and  con- 
trol of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  safe  conduct 
granted  by  states  named  in  any  proclamation  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  (a),  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, medical  personnel,  and  medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothing, 
for  the  relief  of  human  suflferlng. 

TRAVEL  ON  VESSELS  OF  BELLIGERENT  STATES 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  ha%'e  issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any 
ves.=iel  of  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation,  except  In  accord- 
ance with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

(b)  Whenever  any  proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  I  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to 
such  revocation. 

ARMING    OF   AMERICAN    MERCHANT    VESSELS    PEOHIBITED 

Sec.  6.  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful, 
until  such  proclamation  Is  revoked,  for  any  American  vessel,  en- 
gaged in  com.merce  with  any  foreign  state  to  be  armed,  except 
with  small  arms  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the  President 
may  deem  necessary  and  shall  publicly  designate  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  discipline  at)oard  any  such  vessel. 

FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclama- 
tlori  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell, 
or  exchange  bonds,  sectirltlcs,  or  other  obligations  of  the  govern- 
ment of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political 
subdivision  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  any  such  state,  issued  after  the  date 
of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to 
any  such  governm.ent,  political  subdivision,  or  person.  The  provi- 
sions of  I  his  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  by  any  person 
within  the  United  States  to  any  person  in  a  state  named  in  any 
such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials  listed  In  a  proclama- 
tionissued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i). 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal 
or  adjustment  of  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of 
such  proclamation. 

(c)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a  corporation, 
organization,  or  association,  each  officer  or  director  thereof  partici- 
pating in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  herein  pre- 
scribed 

(d)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state, 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

SOLICITATION    AND    COLLECTION    OF    FUNDS    AND    CONTRIBtJTIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a).  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  solicit  or 
receive  any  contribution  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
state  named  in  such  proclamation  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
agent  or  instrumentality  of  any  such  state. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and  contributions  to  be  used 
for  medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  relieve 
human  suffering,  when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and 
contributions  is  made  on  behalf  of  and  for  use  by  any  person  or 
organization  which  Is  not  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  such 
government,  but  all  such  solicitations  and  collections  of'  funds 
and  contributions  shall  be  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed. 

ic)  Wiienever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  respect 
to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  ccmmitted  prior  to  such  revo- 
cation. 

AMERICAN    REPUBLICS 

Sec  9.  This  Joint  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  any  American 
republic  engaged  In  war  against  a  non-American  state  or  states, 
provided  the  American  republic  Is  not  cooperating  with  a  non- 
American  state  or  states  in  such  war. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON     USE    OF    AMERICAN    POETS 

Sec  10.  (a)  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United 
States  is  neutral,  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  author- 
ized by  him,  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel,  domestic 
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or  fore  I 'n.  whether  rcq'ilrlne  clearance  or  not.  Is  about  to  carry 
out  of  a  port  or  Irom  the  Jurisdiction  of  th<-  United  States,  fuel, 
men.  arm.';,  nmmutUtlon.  implomenis  of  war  .^^uppli's.  cii^prache.s. 
or  information  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  .^upi)ly  ^hlp  of  a  state 
named  In  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
1  (a I.  but  the  evidence  Is  not  d'-emed  pufficicnt  to  justify  for- 
blddini?  the  d"parture  uf  the  vessel  as  provided  for  by  sectioii  1. 
title  V.  chapter  30.  of  the  act  approved  Juno  15,  l'J17  t40  Stat. 
217.  221:  U  S  C.  1934  cd  .  title  18.  sec.  31).  and  If.  in  the 
Presider.t's  jxid^Tment.  such  r.ctirn  will  serve  to  mamtaiti  peace 
between  the  United  States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the 
ccmmercial  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its  citizens,  or  to 
promote  the  security  or  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  he  shall 
have  the  power  and  it  shall  be  hi.s  duty  to  require  the  owner, 
master,  or  person  in  command  thereof,  before  departing  from  a 
port  or  from  the  Juri.>;diction  of  the  United  States,  to  pive  a  bond 
to  the  Uiiited  States,  with  sufUcicnt  sureties,  in  such  amount  as 
he  shall  deem  proj-er.  conditioned  that  the  vessel  will  not  deliver 
the  men.  or  any  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches,  information,  or  any 
part  of  the  cargo,  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state 
named  la  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1(a). 

lb)  If  the  President,  or  uny  person  theri.-un*o  authorized  by 
hlni.  shall  tind  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  m  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  has  previously  dfpa:ted  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurl^dict:on  of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered 
ni'-n,  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches,  mformation.  or  any  p.irt  of  its  c;\rgo 
to  a  warship,  tender,  or  .upply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a  procla- 
mation i.ssued  under  the  authority  of  s^^ctlon  1  (a),  he  may  prohibit 
the  departure  of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the  war 

(c)  Wheiu'ver  the  President  ihall  have  issued  a  prt'ciamation 
under  -section  1  lai  he  may.  while  such  proclamation  is  In  effect, 
require  the  owm^r,  master,  or  person  in  command  of  any  vessel, 
foreittn  or  domestic  before  dep.irtins  from  the  United  States,  to  give 
B  bend  to  the  United  States.  wKh  suiTitient  sureties,  in  such  amount 
as  he  .shrill  deem  proper,  conditioned  th.it  no  alien  seaman  who 
arrived  on  .such  ves^-el  shall  remain  m  the  United  States  for  a  longer 
period  than  that  permitted  under  Die  reitulatlons.  as  amended 
from  time  to  time,  !s.~ued  pursuant  to  section  33  of  the  Immigration 
Act  of  fVbruary  5.  1917  (U.  S.  C  .  title  8.  sec  168).  Notwuh:^tandlng 
the  provisions  cf  said  section,  he  may  l.ssue  recusations  with  respect 
to  the  Lindiri^  cf  juch  seamen  as  he  deems  necessary  to  i.isure  their 
departure,  either  on  such  vessel  or  another  vessel  at  the  expense 
cf  such  owner,  m.aster.  or  person  in  c-mmand. 

si-bm.\r:nes  .\so  .^rmid  mE{oh*nt  vessels 

Sec  11  Whenever  durinc  any  war  :n  whlrh  the  United  States  is 
neutral  the  President  .«hall  find  that  special  restnclons  placed  on 
the  u.se  of  the  ports  and  terriforial  waters  cf  the  United  States  by 
the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  fc:re:gn  state,  will 
serve  to  maintain  peace  between  th.'  United  States  and  fore:gn 
f-tates.  or  to  protect  the  comnuTiial  in.ter<~sts  of  the  I'nUed  States 
and  Its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  .'•eciirity  cf  the  United  States, 
iinti  -hall  make  proelamati.m  thereof,  it  sh;ill  thereafter  be  unlawful 
for  any  such  .-'..bmarine  cr  armed  merchant  \e.ssel  to  entiT  a  pert 
cr  the  territon.il  waters  of  the  Unitrd  yta'.^^  or  to  depir'  therefrom. 
except  under  such  conditions  and  subje«  t  to  such  lunitaticns  as  tiie 
Pre^iden.t  may  prescribe  Whenever,  in  his  jMclL-mep.t.  the  conditions 
v.huh  have  caused  h.m  t.i  issue  his  proi  liim.ifion  ha.e  ceased  to 
exist,  he  sh  ill  revoke  h.s  prLCl.tniiition  and  the  |T0vls;cns  cf  this 
eection  shall  thcreupi-n  <-i-a.-e  to  apply 

NATldNM.    MUNITIONS    C(1NTr..iI.    IKMRD 

Sec  12  la)  Tliere  Ls  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Board  i  her^'inafter  referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The  Beard 
shall  ronsisT  of  the  .'^'^er<-' arv  of  ."^^.|r  .  who  shall  be  chairman  and 
executive  cfScer  cf  the  Board,  tlic  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  (  f  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Except  as  otherwi.-;e  provided  in  this  section,  or  by 
ether  law.  th"  administration  of  this  section  is  vested  in  the  S.'c- 
retary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate  such 
r\iles  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  ct  this  section 
as  he  may  deem  neee>sary  to  carry  cut  its  provisions.  Tlie  Board 
shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least  one 
meetint;  a  year 

(b>  Every  pers^^n  wh  ^  en<:ai;es  m  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, exporting:  or  iinportmi^  any  arms,  ammur.iuon.  or  implements 
of  war  listed  m  a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authcrity  of 
tub-ection  m  of  this  ejection,  whether  as  an  exporter,  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secretary  of  State 
his  name,  or  business  name,  principal  place  of  business,  and  places 
of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  whii. h  h-  ni.i:;ufacturcs.  imports,  or 
export-". 

(C)  Everv  person  required  to  rec:-*".-  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Secretitry  of  St.ite  of  any  chai.iie  m  the  arms,  ammun.- 
iion.  or  iniplemont.->  ^if  v,ar  which  he  (xp.<rts.  imports,  or  manu- 
factures: and  upon  such  notification  the  Secre'ary  of  State  shall 
issue  to  such  persi^n  .m  amended  cert.tioate  I'f  registration,  free  of 
charge,  which  .■^ll.ll:  remain  \alid  until  the  date  of  expiration  if  the 
ongin.U  certificate  Every  person  required  to  reirister  under  the 
provisions  lI  this  seetion  shall  pay  a  reKistration  fee  of  $100  Upon 
receipt  of  the  required  recisiraiion  fee.  the  Secret„rv  of  State 
shall  1,-sue  a  registiati.n  cert.it"icate  vahd  f  r  5  vc.irs.  whlcn  shall 
be  renew.ible  for  further  periods  of  5  years  up.  li  ilie  payment  for 
each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  $100 

icl)  I:  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  expcit.  from  the  United  States  to  ar.y  other  state  anv  arms, 
ammunition,  or  Implements  cf  war  listed  m  a  proclamation  Usucd 


tinder  tlie  nti'liority  of  subsection  ('.)  nf  this  .section,  or  to  -.'n- 
port.  tir  attempt  to  Import,  to  the  Ur.ited  .states  from  anv  i.ther 
state,  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  tf  w.ir  Ii-ted 
m  any  such  proclamation,  without  first  having  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  the  name  of  the  purcha.ser  and  the  terms  of 
sale  ai"id  having  obtained  a  license  therefor. 

(e)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
any  person  or  persons  designated  by  him.  stich  ptrmanent  records 
of  manufacture  for  export,  iniportation.  and  (xportation  of  arn^.s. 
ammunition,  and  implements  (;f  war  as  the  Secret.iry  of  State 
shall   prescribe 

(f)  Llcen.>es  .'■hall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  persi-ns 
who  have  registered  as  herein  provided  for,  except  In  cases  f;f  ex;*,  rt 
or  import  licenses  where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  miijle- 
ments  of  war  would  be  in  violation  of  this  Joint  resolution  or  any 
other  law  cf  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party.  In  which  cases  such  licenses  shall  not  be  Lssuod. 

(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  shall 
be  made  on  bclialf  of  the  Unittd  States  by  any  officer,  executive 
department,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government  from 
any  person  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution. 

(h)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  1  aiid 
July  1  of  each  year,  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are 
other  repints  transmitted  to  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain 
such  Information  and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  con- 
sidered of  valvie  In  the  determination  of  questions  connected  with 
the  control  of  trade  In  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war. 
Including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  .sale  made 
under  such  license.  The  Board  shall  include  In  such  reports  a  list 
cf  all  persons  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  and  full  information  concerning  the  licenses  Isstied 
hereunder,  including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of 
Side  made  under  such  license. 

(1)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  rercm- 
mendation  of  the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  wluch 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  lor 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

REGUl-ATIONS 

Sex-  13  The  President  may.  from  tinfe  to  time,  promulpnte  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint 
resolution;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
en  him  by  this  Joint  resolution  through  stich  officer  or  officers,  or 
agency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct. 

UNLAWFUL   USE   OF  THE   AMERIC.\N    n.AG 

Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  belonging  to  or 
operating  under  the  Jurisdic'lon  of  any  foreign  state  to  u.se  the  Hag 
of  the  United  States  thereon,  or  to  make  use  of  any  distinctive  signs 
cr  markings,  indicating  that  the  same  is  an  American  vessel. 

(b)  Any  vessel  violating  the  provisions  of  .subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  denied  for  a  period  of  3  meinths  the  right  to  enter 
the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  Unitid  Stales  except  In  cases 
cf  force  majeure. 

CENEKAL    PENALTY    TdOVtSION 

Sec  15  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  Issued  pursuant 
thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  L?  not  herein  provided,  such  vio- 
lator or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years,  or  both. 

DFUNITIeiNS 

Sec    16    For  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution^ 

(a)  The  term  "United  Slates."  wh"n  used  In  a  geographical  sense. 
Includes  the  several  States  and  Territories,  the  insular  possessions 
of  the  United  States  (including  the  Philippine  Islands),  the  Canal 
Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(bi  The  term  "person"  includes  a  partnership,  company,  associa- 
tion, or  corporation,  as  well  as  a  natural  person. 

(C)  The  term  "vessel"  means  every  description  rf  watercraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on.  under, 
or  over  water. 

(d)  The  term  "American  vessel"  means  any  vessel  documented, 
and  any  aircraft  registered  ■  r  licensed,  under  the  laws  ui  the 
United  Sfates. 

(e)  The  term  "state"  shall  include  nation,  government,  and 
country. 

(f)  The  term  "citizen"  shall  include  any  individual  owing  alle- 
giance to  the  United  States,  a  partnership,  company,  or  association 
Composed  in  whole  or  in  part  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and 
any  corporation  o:^;an!zed  and  cxLsting  under  the  laws  of  tho 
United  States  as  defined  In  subjection  (a I    of  this  section. 

Sf  PARABILmr    OF    PROVISION.S 

Slc  17.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  Invalid, 
the  remainder  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  the  application  of  such 
provision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

S:-c    18    TTiere    Is    hereby    authorized    to    be    apnr 
time    to   tirae.   out   of   any   monev    in    the   Treasury 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necpssary  to 
provL^uns  and  accomplish  the  purpo^,os  uf  thk.  Joint 
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RE^Il^LS 
Sec.  19.  The  Joint  resolution  of  AugiL^t  31.  1935,  as  amended  and 
the  ],_,int  resolution  oi  January  8,  1037,  arc  hrr-'bv  repealled:  Pro- 
xided  That  .'•uch  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  validitv  of  cer'ificates 
cf  rft;istr"\tion  or  licenses  is^^ued  pursuant  to  section  2  of  the  joint 
resolution  cf  Aueu-t  31.  1935.  cr  section  5  of  the  Joint  re-olu:ion 
of  Aueusc  31.  U',n,  as  amended,  cr  tiie  validity  of  proclamation 
No.  2237.  of  Mny  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  1834).  defining  the  term  "arrris. 
ammunition,  and  Im.plements  of  war  "  which,  until  It  is  revoked. 
shciU  have  full  forc^  and  effect  as  if  issued  pursuant  to  this  Joint 
re'O.utiun:  Prcndcd  ruitfu-r,  That  o.fenses  ccmmitied  and  penalties, 
forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred  under  either  cf  such  j' int  resolu- 
tions prior  to  th'>  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  resolution  may 
be  pro  pcuted  and  putiished,  ai-.d  suits  and  proct  ed.uti.-  for  viola- 
tions cf  either  of  such  joint  restlution.':  cr  of  any  rule  or  rcgula- 
ti.in  Issued  pursuant  th.rreto  may  be  commenced"  and  p'o.secu'ed 
In  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same  effect  as  if  such  Jo.nt 
rt.-.oluf  lulls  had  not  been  repealed. 

SHORT   TITIE 

Se^-  20  This  Joint  re.solution  may  be  cited  as  the  "Neutrality  Act 
of  1H39." 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  Presit^ent,  I  now  offer  an  amcn(i- 
mcnt  to  thf'  preanible. 

Th,-  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  amcnciment  ofTrred  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  preamble  will  be  stated. 

Tlu-  Chief  Clerk.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  out,  it  is 
prcpo.'^cd  to  insert  the  following: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America,  desiring  to  preserve  its 
neii'-ility  In  war  l-ietween  fcr^.  irrn  s'atcs.  and  being  desirous  of 
avotdiniT  in-'ohement  therein,  voliin'arily  imposes  upon  its  na- 
tionals by  domestic  legl.slation  the  restrictions  set  out  herein.  Bv 
so  dome  It  waives  r.o  ri;-:ht  of  itself,  cr  of  any  national  of  the 
United  Sta'es  urd.T  inf.  rnational  law  and  expressly  reserves  all 
r:'.'h'v  and  pr'vilertes  to  which  it  or  Its  nationals  are  entitl'^d  under 
the  law  of  nations.  It  expressly  reserves  the  rleht  to  repeal  or 
chai.L'e  or  modify  this  or  other  domestic  legislation  in  the  interest 
of  the  peace,  security,  or  wtlfarc  of  the  L'nited  States  and  its 
pe<iple 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     Without  objection 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
tiiat  the  p;e amble,  as  I  have  heard  i:  read  for  the  first  time, 
is  a  misdescription  of  the  purpose.s  of  the  joint  resolution, 
or  at  \i  .i.t  of  what  is  in  the  joint  resolution.  Therefore,  if 
It  i.s  to  be  msisti-d  that  the  preamble  be  adopted  tonight,  I 
sliall  be  forced  tu  avsk  for  the  reading  of  the  engrossed  Senate 
amfiidme'iit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  have  passed  that  stage 
cf  the'  pr..ctf  dings. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Prc-ident,  we  have  not 
pa.s.>ed  tlie  j-tace  of  the  proceedinsrs  at  which  a  preamble  can 
bv  adi.pied  without  the  readin4  of  the  engrossed  copy  of  the 
aii^  iKinuiit.  have  we'  It  is  certainly  debatable,  and  not 
.sub.j.Tt  to  any  liiTiitation  of  debate. 

Th?  PREf^IDING  OFFICER.  The  amendment  to  the  joint 
resfilution  wa.s  engicssed  before  its  passage. 

^L  CLARK  of  M.sscuri.  I  mideistand.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  is  pi\.>pki.s<d  to  insert  an  additional  provision  in  ilie  Senate 
am(  ndmon:.  wh:ch  will  nccr.stanly  also  require  engrossment. 
I  ask  tliat  as  a  pai'li.tmcntary  inquiry. 

The  PRFSIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  is  advised  by  the 
Parliamentarian  to  the  contiary. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Then  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
qiK.aum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  following  Sen- 
ators answered  to  their  names: 


Ad.iins 

Andrews 

An.'-t.n 

Bailey 

Bankhead 

n.i:  Ijo'.ir 

I'arkh  y 

Hilbo 

Borah 

I!r  dges 

Brown 

Billow 

Burke 

in-rd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chn'TiU  r 

Chavcia 


C:ark. Idaho 
Clark.  Mo. 
Cor  nrilly 
Danaher 
Dhvl., 
r»<  r.ahey 
I"io-,vn(  y 
Ellender 
Fra.'ier 
Genr~e 
Gt  rrv 
Gifc.=on 

Gllirtte 

Gr*»fn 

Guftev 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harrl=on 

Hatch 


Hayden 
Herring 

Hil! 

Holnian 

Holt 

Hughes 

Johnsfui.  Calif. 

Joluison.  Co.o. 

King 

La  FoUctte 

Lee 

Lods;e 

Luras 

Lundeen 

McCarran 

McKe!;ar 

McNary 

Maloney 

AI.  ad 


Miller 

Mmton 

Mu-ray 

Neeiy 

Norris 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

O-.eiton 

Pepper 

Pttir.an 

RacirhtTe 

Reed 

Rrvr.jlds 

Rns'^ei: 

Schwartz 

Schwe::inbach 

Sheypard 

Shirstead 

Slattory 


Smathers 

Thomas,  Utah 

Vandenberg 

Whlt« 

Sm.th 

Tobcy 

Van  Nnys 

Wiicy 

St<  wart 

Tcvrt^aend 

Waener 

Ta:t 

Trnir.r.n 

Walsh 

Thomas.  Okla. 

Tydlngs 

Wheeler 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ninety-three  Senators  have 
answered  to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas  to  the  preamble. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  many 
joint  resolutions  with  preambles;  but,  frankly.  I  tliink  this 
preamble  is  nothing  more  than  a  stump  speech.  The  joint 
resolution  speaks  for  itself,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
this  so-called  preamble.  I  think  it  is  unfair  and  unjustified. 
II:  ret  of  ore  when  joint  resolutions  have  been  under  considera- 
tion and  preambles  have  been  taken  up,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  that  the  preamble  be  stricken  out,  it  has  been 
St  lie  ken  out. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky  has  said,  all 
the  speeches  that  have  been  made  upon  the  floor  with  refer- 
ence to  this  legislation  have  been  made  in  the  spirit  of  calm 
and  cool  deliberation  and  on  a  high  plane.  However.  I  think 
it  is  unfair  to  those  who  oppose  the  joint  resolution,  and  to 
some  who  have  been  for  it.  to  come  in  at  the  last  minute  and 
add  a  stump  speech  to  the  measure. 

I  have  not  debaied  the  Joint  resolution.  Things  could  be 
said  with  reference  to  it  that  I  am  sure  Senatoi'S  would  not 
like  to  have  said:  but  if  at  the  last  minute  we  are  to  inject 
into  the  legislation  this  kind  of  a  preamble,  I  am  prepared  to 
go  ahead  and  discuss  it  at  some  length.  I  am  prepared  to  do 
what  one  of  the  columnists  in  the  Washington  Star  said — 
"I^t  us  tell  the  truth  about  it."  If  we  are  to  have  that  kind 
of  a  fight  in  the  Senate  at  this  time,  after  the  passage  of 
the  joint  resolution.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  go  sJiead,  and 
I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  do  so.  I  repeat  I  do  not  think  it 
Is  fair  to  insert  a  stump  speech  as  a  preamble  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  Senator  is  aware,  of  course,  that  there 
was  a  preamble  to  the  House  measure. 

Mr,  WHEELER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    It  is  the  same  kind  of  a  stump  speech. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  have  read  this  stump  speech,  and  I 
wish  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  it  does  not  correctly  state 
the  effects  of  the  joint  resolution  in  many  ways.  I  think  it  is 
unfair  and  unjustified,  and  I  think  it  should  be  withdrawn. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am  one  of  the  signers 
of  the  "stump  speech."  I  did  not  write  it.  but  I  think  it 
states  the  facts.  I  think  what  it  states  is  that  by  this  domes- 
tic legislation  we  have  placed  certain  restrictions  upon  our 
own  Citizens,  but  that  in  placing  that  restraint  upon  otir 
own  citizens  we  do  not  surrender  any  rigiits  that  we  may 
have  ai^ainst  foreign  nations  under  international  law.  If 
the  preamble  says  anything  else,  I  did  not  mean  to  have 
it  say  aiiythmg  else.  I  myself  think  that  while  it  meets 
seme  of  the  objections  to  the  effect  that  v,'e  are  surrendering 
our  rights  under  international  law — which  I  have  never  be- 
lieved— it  does  not  accom.plish  anything  in  addition  to  what 
the  Icg.slation  itself  accomplishes. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  who  joined  me  in  it  will  simply  with- 
draw the  offer. 

Mr.  WHEELER,  Mr.  President,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  that  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  the  only 
cITect  of  the  preamble  were  to  state  what  the  Senator  has 
stated.  I  should  have  no  objection.  If  it  did  not  go  any 
further  than  that,  I  should  have  no  objection.  However, 
what  is  stated  in  it  is  the  opinion  of  certain  Senators,  with 
which  other  Senators  disagree. 

The  legislation  speaks  for  itself.  Unless  it  is  desired  to  play 
politics  vvith  this  legislation,  why  should  it  be  necessary  at 
the  la--t  minute  to  inject  a  political  speech  into  the  issue? 

Mr.  KING     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KING.  Does  the  Senator  believe  it  is  a  political  .'speech 
when  in  a  preamble  we  recite  a  fact,  namely,  that  by  this  law 
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v.<  arr  surrendennR  certain  rights  which  under  international 
l.w  aif  atcMded  to  this  Nation  and  to  every  other  nation  in 
llie  cuiLzt'd  wur:d? 

I  have  v(,ted  for  the  Jnin^  resolution  because  I  was  willing, 
on  account  of  some  of  the  advantag-^s.  to  surrender — which  I 
ci.tl  reluctantly — some  of  the  rights  to  which  we  are  entitled 
uiider  international  law.  I  think  the  preamble  does  not  make 
a  I'  citaaon  which  us  not  vahd  and  which  does  not  rest  upon 
fundamental  pr;nciples. 

Mr  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  di.'^agree  with  the  Senator 
ficm  Utah  wi;h  rt  ferencc  to  some  of  the  statements  in  the 
preamble.  I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  tiie  Senator  has 
r<  ad  tlie  preamble. 

Mr    KING      I  have  read  it. 

Mr  WHEELER.  I  certainly  think  the  preamble  goes  ftir- 
ther  'Ivm  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Cummitiee 
h.i.s  -aid  ht'  f'^els  that  the  joint  resolution  goes. 

Ml.  MALONEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  am  one  of  those  who  very  much  regret 
not  only  the  views  but  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana.  I  should  hke  to  ask  him  to  reflect  and  point  out 
to  the  Senate  wherein  there  is  a  stump  speech  or  wherein 
theie  is  anything  misleading  in  this  pream.ble.  It  seems  to 
nie  tliat  the  proposed  preamble  contam.s  exactly  what  T 
lni«nded  to  vote  for  and  what  I  thought  I  voted  for:  and  I 
5h.:uld  like  to  have  him  point  out  the  matters  to  which  he 
refers. 

Mr  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  may  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Mn:Uana  a  question? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Either  this  preamble  contains  something 
of  >cme  iiionient  with  reference  to  the  joint  resolution  or  it 
does  not — one  of  the  two.  If  it  contains  something  that  is 
rot  now  in  the  joint  resolution,  if  it  adds  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion eertamly  it  is  additional  legislation  which  we  had  not 
bet  n  contemplating  up  to  the  time  the  joint  resolution  was 
pas:-'  d.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  true  that  there  is  nothing 
of  moment  in  it.  why  adopt  it? 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Men'ana  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  should  like  to  say  that  the  proposed 
preamble  is  exactly  what  I  believe  I  have  been   voting  for. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Exactly.  Tlierefore,  there  is  no  occasion 
fer  having  the  preamble. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  did  not  ask  for  it,  and  it  would  not 
have  made  any  difference  to  me  whether  a  preamble  was 
put  in  cr  not;  but  I-  seriously  object  to  having  it  thrown 
aside  because  it  is  said  to  be  misleading  or  faL&e.  or  is  not  a 
pn  p-r  preamble  to  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  am  not  asking  that  it  be  put  aside  on 
th.f  erou'ul  that  it  is  false,  but  because  it  is  wholly  imma- 
t'Tial  unless  there  is  more  in  the  preamble  than  a  mere 
preamble. 

Mr.  iNLALON'EY.  I  am  not  out  of  sympathy  with  the  opin- 
len  expre>.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  but  I  am  very  much 
cur  ef  sympathy  with  the  i;pinion  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana.     I  do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  that  I  have  not  said  that  the  pream.ble  is 
false.  I  presume  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from  Coniiecti- 
cut  Will  vote  for  it  is  becau.se  he  believes  the  jomt  resolution 
contains  what  is  stated  in  the  preamble.  — 

xMr,  MALONEY.     I  do. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  There  are  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
\\ho  do  not  agree  that  the  joint  resolution  contains  it;  but 
th.e  joint  resolution  spt^aks  for  itself,  and  should  speak  for 
itself.  If  the  joint  resolution  needs  an  explanation,  and  needs 
a  preamble  for  the  purpose  of  stating  what  it  contains,  then 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  legislation. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  \neld  to  the  Senator  from  N^^-  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Which  is  the  law,  the  preamble  or  the  joint 
resolution? 


Mr.  WHEELER.  The  joint  resolution.  Tl^e  preamble  m 
any  piece  of  legislation  we  ever  pass  here  dos  not  mean  any- 
thing whatever.  Not  only  that,  but  th.e  Supremo  Court  of 
the  United  States  m  numerous  cases  has  held  that,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  It  is  the  bill  or  joint  rccclution  itself,  and  not 
the  preamble,  that  controls. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  put  in  the  preamble  the  statement 
that: 

By  so  doing  it  (the  l.'n;tpd  States)   v.alvcs  no  right — 

That  does  not  mean  anything.  It  docs  not  add  anything  to 
the  jomt  resolution  and  it  does  not  tak'^  awny  aryhing  from 
it.     The  joint  resolution  itself  explains  what  it  contam.s — 

of  Ki'K'li  or  of  any  n.itln-.al  of  thp  United  Sra'es  tinder  Infernatini.nl 
law.  rn.d  exprcs.sly  re>^«'rvf'.s  all  riglit.s  and  privilei;rs  to  which  it  or 
lis  natijuals  are  entitled  under  tlie  law  of  iiatH'iis. 

The  joint  resolution  speaks  for  itself.  If  it  does  not  do  that, 
all  well  and  good.  If  it  d'>es  do  it.  tlic  preamble  doo.s  not 
chango  it. 

I*  fxpre^.slv  resfrves  the  right  t.i  repeal  cr  rhar-cre  or  modify  this 
or  ether  di..mestic  legislation  in  the  Interest  of  the  jH^.ice — 

Of  course,  in  passing  any  piece  of  lopi.clation.  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  cxpre.ssly  reserves  the  right  to  repeal  or 
change  cr  modify  it  or  other  domestic  legi.-lation — 

In  the  Interest  t^f  the  peace,  security,  or  welfare  of  th-  l-'nited 
States  and  it.s  people 

Mr.  CHAVEZ  and  Mr.  MALONEY  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tho  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield:  and  if  so,  to  whom.? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Mr.  President,  if  th.e  matter  goes  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  will  the  Supreme  Court  look  at  tins  language, 
or  Will  it  look  at  the  joint  resolution  it.-^elf? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course,  it  will  look  at  the  joint  reso- 
lution Itself:  and  it  is  ridiculous  for  us  to  put  a  pr<^amble  in  a 
p:ece  f^f  lerislation  of  this  kind  aiid  say  that  we  expio.s.sly  re- 
serve "the  nc'ht  to  repeal  (  :  change  or  modify  this  or  oihor 
d(^me.-;t!c  legislation  in  the  interest  of  the  peace,  security,  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its  people."  I.s  there  any 
question  in  the  mind  of  any  Member  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  or  any  person  outside  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
that  when  we  pass  a  piece  of  Iccislation  we  reserve  the  right 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  repeal  cr  modify  or 
chance  any  piece  of  le.mslaticn  we  pa.-.->? 

Mr.  MALONEY  and  Mr.  CONNALLY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana yield,  and.  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  W^HEELER.  I  yiold  first  to  the  Sonator  from  Con- 
noeticut 

Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  Pro.^idenf.  I  do  not  insist  that  the 
preamble  became  at  all  imix:rtant  until  the  S-'uator  from 
Montana  charged  that  a  stump  speech  was  containt  d  in  it. 
It  stx-med  to  me — a".d  I  do  not  mean  to  be  di.'-respcctful  to  the 
Senator — that  instead  of  the  preamble  b-'ing  a  stump  speech, 
his  attack  upon  it  wa5  in  effoct  that. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  cannot,  holp  wliat  the  Sonator  thinks. 
I  am  simply  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  preamble 
is  not  neces.-ary,  and  I  do  net  tnink  it  is  the  riL-ht  thuv:;  to 
add  to  the  joint  resolution.  It  merely  states,  p.irticularly  in 
the  last  portion,  what  is  the  law  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States:  and  it  se>  ms  to  me,  from  that  standpoint, 
that  it  iv  prcposed  puroly  as  a  matter  of  looliiioal  bunk. 

Mr.  BARKLEY  and  Mr.  PITTMAN  addressed  the  Ch.air. 
WHEELER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 
PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  this  is  what  the  proamble 


Mr 

Mr 

says: 


Whereas  x\.e  L'nit<d  S'ates  of  America,  de-irlng  to  preserve  I'.s 
n-nitrality  in  war  between  foreign  states,  and  being  desirous  of 
avoiding  involvement  therein,  v<'liintarlly  lnipr;^e.s  tipon  its  na- 
tionals by  domestic  legislation  the  restrictions  set  cut   Iv  rem 

Whether  or  not  that  is  necessary,  it  is  truo:  is  it  not? 

By  so  doing  it  waives  no  right  of  it.'^elf.  or  of  any  iiatinp.al  of  the 
U:.!*ed  States,  ur.der  international  law,  .-.ud  exprps.,:y  r>->Tvos  all 
rih:h:s  a:;d  priviloires  to  which  U  or  Its  nationals  arc  entitled  under 
the  law  uX  uation^. 
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That  is  true,  whether  or  not  it  is  put  in  here,  is  it  not? 
It  is  true. 

It  exprc<-.sly  re.'erves  the  ri-j'-t  to  repeal  or  change  or  modifv  this 
or  oi!.i  ;  donie-!ic  legi.M..M..n  m  thf  intrrost  of  the  peace,  security, 
or  welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its  people. 

Whether  or  not  we  expressly  do  that,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  says  we  have  a  right  to  do  it. 

The  preamble  may  state  obvious  things;  in  fact.  I  think  it 
does  state  obvious  things  all  the  way  through;  but  I  think 
the  Senator  from  Montana  becomes  exceedingly  excited,  like 
most  people  who  have  been  defeated,  and  uses  violent  lan- 
guage against  us  poor  fellows  who  defeated  him  in  stating 
that  we  are  trying  to  play  politics. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     Let  me  say  to  the  Senator 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Just  a  minute.  I  did  not  try  to  play  any 
politics.  I  signed  that  preamble.  I  did  not  write  it.  I 
should  like  to  settle  the  whole  hullabaloo,  however,  by  with- 
drawing it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  it. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  all  of 
this  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  We  have  adopted  a  single 
amendment  striking  out  all  the  language  of  the  House  joint 
resolution.  Tlie  House  joint  resolution  contains  the  follow- 
ing preamble,  which,  il  the  Senator  will  perm.it  me,  I  will 
read : 

Whereris  the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  foreign  war.«  not 
afTectii.i;  the  difense  rf  the  Unit.-d  t-tate>^  :^  a  poliev  of  neutrality 
In  accorri.moe  wi;h  th.'  mlc;  of  intornationu!  law.   find 

Whereas  th'^  United  States  stands  for  rcEtatin;^  and  strengthening 
the  n^^'htii  ul  neutrals  at  the  tarlie.-t  practicable  time;  and 

Wliere.:5  it  seunis  advisable,  until  these  r.ghts  can  be  restated, 
to  dnninish  the  ri'-l;  of  this  Nation  beroinim;  involved  in  forei'jn 
wars  by  restricting  tfie  exercise  of  certain  neutral  rights  of  our 
citizens:  Therefore  be  it 

And  so  forth.  Whether  or  not  the  pream.ble  we  have  been 
discussing  is  m  the  joint  resolution  as  it  leaves  the  Senate, 
when  the  joint  resolution  goes  to  conference  the  language  that 
is  stricken  out  of  the  House  joint  resolution  will  be  in  confer- 
ence. The  conferees  may  restore  that  language,  or  they 
may  add  to  it,  or  thoy  may  amend  it  in  any  way  they  see 
fit. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  So.  after  all.  it  seems  to  me  that  whether 
or  net  we  adopt  the  preamble,  there  is  a  preamble  in  the 
joint  resolution,  and  there  will  be  a  preamble  in  conference, 
and  the  conferees  will  be  free  to  write  it  in  their  ow^n 
lanruape. 

Mr.  WHEELER.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BARKI-EY.    Then  why  all  this  trouble? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky,  but  I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
PiTTM.^N  I  that  so  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  I  have 
not  tukdi  the  view  which  some  of  my  colleagues  have  taken 
in  opix;sition  to  this  piece  of  legislation.  If  I  were  of  the 
opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  keep  us  out  of 
war.  I  would  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  On  the 
other  l-.and.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  Member  of  the  Senate  is  prepared  to  say,  that  either  the 
repeal  of  tlie  embargo  or  leaving  the  embargo  on  the  stat- 
ute books  means  either  war  or  a  step  toward  war  or  the 
reverse. 

It  may  be  too  idealistic  for  some  persons,  or  it  may  be 
because  of  my  Quaker  ancestry;  but  I  just  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  the  point  where  I  want  to  sell  and  put  in  the  hands  of 
somebody  a  gun  with  which  to  kill  somebody  el.sc;  nor  can  I 
bring  myself  to  the  point  where  I  want  to  sell  poison  gases  in 
order  to  torture  or  kill  men,  women,  and  children  in  some 
other  country. 

Mr.  HATCH.     Mr.  Pre.sident,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Does  the  Senator  think  a  single  Member  of 
the  Unitid  States  Senate  wants  to  sell  poison  gases  to  kill 
men,  women,  and  children? 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  cannot  conceive  thac  to  be  the  case. 
I  cannot  conceive  that  any  Member  of  the  Senate  wants  to 
do  that;  but  I  do  say  that  when  we  come  to  consider  the 


question  of  selling  poison  gases,  this  country  ought  to  take 
the  position  that  it  is  against  the  sale  of  poison  gases.  It 
ought  to  take  a  position  of  that  kind  with  reference  to  all 
the  nations  of  the  world;  and  yet.  if  we  start  to  sell  them 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTSTALLY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  from  Missouri 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Under  what  rule  does  the  Chair 
hold  that  there  is  any  limitation  on  debate  on  an  amend- 
ment to  the  preamble  after  the  joint  resolution  has  been 
passed  ? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  makes  that 
ruling  under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement  entered  into 
yesterday,  and  printed  upon  the  face  of  the  Calendar. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Chair  has  held  that  the 
rule  as  to  the  engrossment  of  amendments  does  not  apply  to 
amendments  to  a  preamble.  Therefore,  why  should  the 
so-called  agreement  for  the  limitation  of  debate  apply  to 
amendments  to  the  pream.ble? 

Ml .  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  the  amendment  which  was 
adji^tcd  had  already  been  ordered  engrossed  when  that  point 
wa.s  rai.sed;  and  certainly  this  is  an  amendment  to  the  joint 
resolution.  It  m.ay  be  held  that  it  is  an  amendment  to  the 
part  of  it  which  was  stricken  out;  but  it  certainly  is  an 
amendment  to  the  joint  resolution  in  the  form  of  a  pre- 
amble, and  it  is  just  as  much  an  amendment  now  as  if  it 
had  been  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  House  language 
or  to  the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Then  we  are  entitled  to  have 
the  reading  of  the  engrossed  copy, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Well,  then,  read  it.  I  do  not  care 
whether  it  be  read  or  not. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Very  well;  let  us  get  the  formal 
engrossed  copy. 

Mr.  CONNAU.Y.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  Senator  from   Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  am  not  at  all  surprised  at  the  slant 
that  affairs  have  taken.  The  majority  have  been  in  control 
all  during  this  debate  for  a  month,  and  I  do  not  think  any 
Senator  can  justly  say  that  we  have  undertaken  to  put  on 
the  heat,  or  invoke  cloture,  or  do  any  of  the  things  that 
could  be  done  by  the  Senate  when  it  wants  to  do  them. 

We  have  felt  that  every  Senator  should  have  his  day  in 
court.  I  remind  the  Senate  that  this  afternoon,  before  we 
voted  on  the  last  of  the  amendments,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
offered  this  amendment  from  the  floor,  and  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  I  Mr.  Clark]  himself  made  the  point  that  the  pre- 
amble could  not  be  offered  until  after  the  joint  resolution  had 
been  voted  upon.  The  Parliamentarian  told  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  it  could  not  be  voted  upon  until  after  the  joint 
resolution  was  disposed  of,  and  cited  the  rule.  There  is  noth- 
ing unfair  about  this  procedure,  notwithstanding  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Montana  that  it  is  unfair. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  says  it  is  a  stump  speech.  He 
ought  to  know.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WHEELER.     I  do. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Now,  I  want  to  make  one  of  these 
"stump  speeches"  to  the  Senator  from  Montana,  and  ask 
him  v.hat  is  wrong  about  this  amendment.  There  is  a 
preamble  in  the  joint  resolution.  It  comes  here  from  the 
House,  and  it  is  subject  to  amendment  just  as  is  any  other 
part  of  the  joint  resolution.  This  preamble  was  offered  be- 
fore all  of  the  amendments  had  been  voted  upon,  and  would 
have  been  voted  upon  at  that  time  except  for  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair,  and  except  for  what  was  said  by  a  number  of 
expert  parliamentarians  around  over  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
[Laughter.!  All  I  wanted  was  to  say  these  things  in  the 
preamble,  and  I  want  to  know  now  from  the  Senator  from 
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in   th''   piup<-)-~('d   preamble   that    is 
U".i;g   to  prpstTve   Its 


Montana    what    is   said 

false: 

Whereas  the  United   States  of   America,  do 
iT'iurality  in  ^-wr  between  furclt^n  -'ates  - 

Does  ncjt  the  Senator  froni  Montana  a^ree  to  that?  Is 
(hat  untrui''  If  the  Senator  from  Montana  doe^  nut  agree 
lo  that  .srr.;;nuT.t,  l-t  him  say  so  new. 

Mr   WHEtLER.    U[  me  read  it. 

Mr  CONNAI.LY  N.i.  I  a.'^k  the  Senator  the  question 
^\hl  'h.  r  hi   a   :tL-<  "o  what  I  havi-  just  read. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Of  course,  I  a^ree  that  this  country  wants 
to  pr-^serve  its  neutrality. 

M;    CONNALLY      V'  ry  well. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  Let  nv  answer  the  question.  Tlie  Senator 
j:;sk''d  me  a  r.u  --tinn. 

Mr    CONNALLY.     All  ri(iht ;  an.swer  it. 

Mr.  WHEELER.  I  b-lievf  this  country  wants  to  preserve  its 
iMir.rahty  and  it  wants  to  keep  out  of  the  pre.st  nt  war;  but. 
in  my  judcment,  in  crd  r  to  preserve  its  neutrality  it  .-hould 
i.ot  nptal  thf  arm.s  embargo. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh.  of  course,  the  same  old  speech. 
Ju.-^t  because'  you  are  luked,  you  cannot  take  it.  You  have 
not  the  ci-urau'e  to  take  it        Laughter.] 

Mr    WHEELER  rose 

Mr  CONNALLY.  I  d')  not  yield  any  more.  The  Senator 
char^jed  the  Senator  fn^m  Texas  with  bemp  unfair  and  prae- 
tieing  some  sort  if  legerdemain  here,  and  I  do  not  pioposc 
to  yield  to  him  un'il  I  cet  ready. 

Mr  WHEELER.  Do  not  a.  k  nie  another  qtustion.  th-n, 
if  you  do  no'  want  an  an.-wer. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  will  ask  you  another  question. 

Mr    WHEELER       Veiy  v.ei: 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  :f.;d  from  the  proposed  preamble: 

Wherea.-  the  United  Stales.  aes:ri:.i;  to  p:e-erve  its  ntutrality 
In  wur  between  foreign  States— 

DiH's  anyon-'  object  to  thaf!* 

a:-.,l    bcitikr   de-irc  us   of   avoid;n^   Invn' vemeiit    therelr. — 

Is  there  anythina;  wrens  with  that"^  Does  anyone  liere 
wan*  fc!  become  mvulvi  d  in  wtr:' 

Mr   WHEELER,     Is  the  Senator  asking:  me^ 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  Laughter  !  I  know  the  Senator 
say.-  with  hi-  mouth  all  th.^  time  that  he  does  nut  want  the 
country  to  pet  into  war.  but  with  his  conduct — I  will  not  say 
so  much  What  does  the  prop"sal  say'  Bems  desirous  of 
do.nt;  the>e  things,  the  L'nited  States  ■■voluntarily  imposes 
upon  its  nationals  by  domestic  legislation  the  restrictions  set 
tait  herein." 

Is  n-!t  that  true?  Is  that  not  what  we  have  been  under- 
taking to  do.  to  preserv'^  cur  ri:.;ht.-)  under  international  law, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  restiu-t  our  nationals  and  our  ships 
by  dom»estic  legislation?  There  is  nothing  wrong  with  that. 
Listen  to  thic-  I  want  to  see  if  there  is  anything  wrong 
with  this, 

Mr  WHEELER,  The  Senator  is  not  a.-.king  me? 
1  Laugliter,  1 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  No.  I  know  what  the  Senator's  answer 
would  be.  It  would  be  Just  a  lot  of  flub-dub  i  laiiehter  1, 
another  stump  speech,  just  a  lot  of  ■■hooey"  to  try  to  efls.t  the 
effect  of  your  vote  en  this  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Mi.s.souri.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  a  point 
of  order 

Mr.  CONNALLY'.     Very  well;  make  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Senator  will  state  the 
point  of  Older. 

Mr.  CLARK  cf  Missouri  I  call  attention  to  the  provision 
of  the  rule  which  requiies  one  Senator  not  to  addre.-s  an- 
other directly  in  the  second  person. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana did  not  have  the  courtesy  to  observe  the  rules  and  rise 
from  his  seat.  He  sits  m  his  seat  and  maki  s  these  com- 
ments, and  I  thcutiht  the  Senator  frcm  Ttxas.  since  the 
methcxls  of  the  back-room  domino  parlor  had  been  adopted 
by  him,  might  reply  in  kind.     1  Laughter. 1 


Lft  us  ste  what  is  in  this  terribl"  preambh',  thi>  tiun^  of 
unfairness,  thi.-  thmu  th.at  is  slipping  something  in  at  the  last 
moment,  while  these  vvatchdot;s  of  th"  couiitiy  are  slumbering, 
not  looking. 

r 

By  .so  doing — 

By  doing  whaf  By  imp<^-ing  these  domestic  restrictions 
upon  our  own  citizens.    We  want  to  tdl  the  world  that — 

by  so  dnine  it  waives  no  right  of  it.self  ci  of  a:iy  national  of  the 
United  S"a-es  under  mternatinnal  law.  ar.d  expre-.sly  re<erve<  all 
right.s  and  privileges  to  which  it  or  its  nationabi  are  entitled  u::d  t 
the  law  of  :iation-i. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  thaf'  Are  not  a'.l  Senators 
for  that — every  one  except  the  Senator  from  Mont;ina.  anci 
he  IS  oppos-'d  to  1',  H-'  dot>>  not  want  it  in  the  joint  resolution. 
On  the  contrary  he  wants  to  give  up  some  of  our  righl.s  under 
international  law.  and  I  do  not  want  to  give  up  one  of  them. 

It  exprc-.-Iy  reserves  the  right  to  repeal  or  chang-  or  modify  this 
or  o'her  dainrstic  legi.slatn-n  m  the'  interest  of  peace,  security,  or 
w.llare  of  the  United  State-  ai;d  it.'^  peeplf , 

That  is  all  there  is  in  it.  Is  tlicrc  anything  wrong  with 
that''  The  Senator  from  Montana  says  there  is  no  sense  in 
putting  in  this  reservation  of  the  right  to  repeal  or  modify, 
and  that  everybody  know.-,  that.  Does  everyone  know  if  It 
has  been  .-iiouted  from  the  Senate  ever  since  the  debate 
started  that  we  could  not  repeal  tlie  embargo  becau-e  we  had 
put  all  tlv.'  nations  of  the  world  on  notice  bi'lore  the  war 
started  that  that  was  rur  policy  and  that  wa-.  our  law,  and 
that  now  we  had  no  right  to  change  it  or  mod.fy  it  or  alter  it. 

Mr,  MURRAY,    Mr   Pre.-ident 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Where  is  the  Senator  who  has  not  heard 
that  ringing  out  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  tlirobbmit  over 
the  radio  and  seen  it  scattered  all  through  the  pre  s  '  i  yield 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MURRAY.  The  Senator  from  Texas  us  constantly  re- 
ferring to  the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  m  this 
matter. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  mean  the  .'^nior  Senator  from  Mtm- 
tana. 

Mr.  MURRAY     Very  well.       Laughter  1 

xMr.  CONNALLY  Mr.  Pree.dent,  I  will  state  why  I  offered 
the  preamble  We  have  had  a  form  of  this  preamble  in  the 
committee  and  befere  u.-  for  some  time.  The  S.  nati-r  irem 
North  Carolina  wrote  a  very  admirable  one.  and  we  have  had 
it  here  with  the  intention,  when  wo  reached  the  proper  kgis- 
lative  stage,  cf  ofTering  it.  and  we  could  not  offer  it;  but  we 
tried  to  tifTer  it  at  every  other  stage  of  the  proceeding.-  until 
now.  Then  the  Senator  from  Montana  rises  and  says  it  is 
unfair,  it  is  a  stump  speech,  it  is  so  on  and  so  on  If  the 
Senator  from  Montana  v.ou'.d  make  more  stump  speeches 
like  that  preamble  he  would  be  in  better  favor  with  the 
American  people.      [Laughter.! 

What  is  wrong  with  it?  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  the 
foreign  governments,  I  want  to  serve  notice  on  every  human 
being  under  any  natun's  flag,  that  when  we  pa.ss  thi.--  It  gis- 
lation  we  are  not  gu'ing  up  any  right  of  a  citizen  r.f  the 
United  S'ates.  that  we  are  not  giving  up  any  right  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  the  law  of  nations. 
I  want  to  tell  them  that  we  want  to  be  neutral,  that  we  want 
to  preserve  the  peace,  but  m  doing  so  we  are  adopting  these 
restrictions  m  the  form  of  dcmestic  legi.-lation.  affecting  no 
citizen  on  earth  except  American  citizens,  affecting  no  ships 
on  earth  except  Amencan  ships.  We  are  impo.-mg  these 
restrictions  voluntarily,  in  order  to  avoid  inwlvement  in 
war.     Is  there  anything  wrong  about  that '^ 

I  also  want  to  tell  them  that,  whenever  conditions  chance 
or  when'-ver  we  cliange  our  minds,  we  have  the  right  to  modify 
this  legislation  or  any  other  domestic  legislation.  I  want  to 
tell  them  that  we  have  the  right  to  change  the  law  or  repeal 
it;  tliat  It  IS  nobody's  business  on  earth  but  that  of  the  pe<.'ple 
and  Government  of  the  Unfed  States. 

If  that  IS  a  stump  speech,  let  it  stand  for  a  stump  speech; 
but  I  call  It  good  Am.encan  doctrine;  I  call  it  a  declaration 
that  we  will  keep  in  our  own  hands  the  sovereign  {Mwers  of 
this  Govemment.  and  that  we  will  consult  no  government  on 
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earth  about  what  we  .shall  do  to  prescn-e  our  own  neutrality 
and  oin:  own  safety  and  our  own  security;  and  we  do  not 
want  any  government  coming  to  us  in  the  future,  as  at  least 
the  Senator  from  Montana  probably  has  in  his  mind,  and  as 
other  Senators  on  this  floor  have,  and  say.  ■'Hold  on  here; 
you  cannot  alt<r  this  law;  you  cannot  chan'^e  it;  you  cannot 
repeal  it.  Why.  ycu  are  changing  the  rules  cf  the  game  after 
the  game  has  started." 

We  want  lo  make  it  clear,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  but  wo  want  it  to  ring  out  in  the  chancelnes 
of  every  government  on  earth,  that  we  shall  surrender  not  one 
jot  or  tittle  of  our  rights  under  international  law.  that  what 
we  are  doing  we  are  doing  voluntarily,  by  domestic  legislation, 
controlling  our  own  citizens  in  our  own  ships,  in  the  interest 
cf  the  peace  of  the  world  and  the  welfare  cf  the  people  of 
til-  United  States:  in  the  interest  of  no  other  people  on 
this  revoh-ing  globe. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  amend  the 
preamble  offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator  frcm  Texas. 
Preceding  the  first  whereas.  I  move  to  insert  the  following: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  desires  to  avoid  particlpa- 
tiL'n  !!■  the  p:e.--ei-.i  European  war;  a:;d 

'\\htreas  it  desires  to  .serve  notice  to  the  world  that  it  Intends 
to  keep  out  cf  participation  in  the  war — 

I  ask  the  Senator  if  he  will  be  willing  to  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  want  to  make  any  commit- 
ment my.self  as  to  what  we  are  going  to  do  in  the  future. 
I  want  to  leave  that  question  open.  I  do  not  want  to  make 
any  pledge,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  any  country,  any 
government,  or  any  individual  on  earth. 

Mr.  NORRIS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yieid'> 

Mr    CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  NOHRIS.  Certainly  I  think  there  should  be  no  ob- 
jection to  the  first  whereas  the  Senator  from  M.i.^sachu- 
seits  suggests.  I  can  see  how  there  might  be  to  the  next, 
but  the  first  whereas  he  submits  certamly  carries  out  the 
intent  we  have. 

Mi  .  CONN.ALLY.  I  have  no  objecticn  to  the  first  one.  but 
the  .secv^iid  one  reads: 

WluTca.'^  it  desires  lo  serve  notice  to  the  world  that  It  Intends 
to  k«.t.p  out  ol  p.irtic  paticn  in  the  war. 

That  1-  moie  or  less  a  repetition  of  the  other  idea. 

Mr.  WAlvSH.     What  is  Uie  harm  in  telling  the  world  thai? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  do  not  v.-ant  to  tell  the  world  v.iiat. 
we  arc  cdng  to  do.  I  do  not  know  what  the  world  is  goimi 
to  do.  If  wt  kiiv'W  what  the  world  was  going  to  do  to  us, 
we  cuuki  Liii  the  world  wiiat  we  were  going  t-o  do  to  them. 
So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  we  can  state  our  present  intention 
and  otu-  pre.S' nt  attitude,  but  I  am  not  going  to  vote  for 
anything  that  pledges  us  in  advance,  with  our  eyes  closed 
and  with  a  blindfold  on  us.  as  to  what  this  Government  will 
do  whenever  the  ccca.^-.oii  may  arise.  I  want  to  leave  the 
Uii.ted  Slate.T  Guvernment  fret;  I  want  the  Senate  to  be 
free;  I  watit  the  Ilcuse  of  ncpresentati\e^  to  be  free;  I  want 
the  people  of  tlie  United  Siales  to  be  free;  so  that  whenever 
any  occ.islon  may  ari.-i'  we  may  act  upon  it  on  our  own  con- 
science, m  oui-  own  judgment.  Tliat  is  why  I  am  telling 
foreign  nations  in  this  preamble  "Take  notice  that  we  reserve 
the  right  to  change  this  law  whenever  we  change  our  minds." 

I  prefer  the  language  contained  in  the  preamble  as  pro- 
posed. We  have  carefully  considered  it.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  but  I  do  not  want  to  give  foreign  nations 
any  ground  to  say.  "You  did  not  say  it  in  so  many  words,  but 
3'ou  promised  us  m  eflf-ct  that  no  m.atter  what  we  do  to  you, 
no  mafer  how  many  lots  you  kick  us  over,  no  matter  how 
many  of  our  citizens  you  kill,  no  matter  how  many  of  our 
sliips  you  sink,  we  do  not  propose  to  fight.  We  promise  you 
now  we  will  go  home  and  crawl  under  the  bed  and  stay  there 
until  the  danger  is  over." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  for  that  doctrine.  I  will  not  vote 
for  it  here.  I  will  not  vote  for  it  at  the  ballot  box.  I  will  not 
go  back  to  my  people  with  any  such  craven  and  cowardly 
message  from  their  humble  representative. 


I  think  this  is  a  tempest  in  a  teapot.  There  is  nothing  in 
this  proposed  preamble  to  which  there  can  be  any  real  objec- 
tion. I  cannot  see  how  Senators,  with  all  respect  to  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  can  object  to  it,  and  if  he  will  only 
get  cool  I  laughter!  and  sit  around  here  awhile  and  forget 
the  stmg  of  defeat  of  a  little  while  ago  there  will  be  another 
ciay.  He  m,ay  v%in  some  future  contest,  if  he  will  only  do 
that.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  would  sort  of  curl  up 
for  a  little  while  and  not  be  so  vocal  [  laughter  1.  there  would 
not  be  any  difficulty. 

I  do  not  want  to  keep  the  Senate  here  tonight.  I  never 
dreamed  that  anyone  would  raise  his  voice  in  protest.  I  know 
that  several  Senators  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  wanted 
something  of  this  kind  placed  in  the  joint  resolution.  I  want 
to  clos*^  the  mouths  of  foreign  governments  so  that  they  can- 
not make  the  claim,  as  Senators  have  made  it  on  the  floor, 
that  we  cennot  change  our  laws  whenever  and  however  we 
get  ready  to  change  them. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  stated  a  fjw  mo- 
ments ago  that  this  matter  had  been  under  consideration 

Mr.  WALSH.     As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  I  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  I  did  not  know  I  had  yielded  the  floor. 
Did  I  j'ield  the  floor? 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  rose  and  made  a  motion,  and  I  thought  I 
had  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Whether  I  have  the  floor  or  not,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  out  of  my  regard  for 
him.     [Laughter.] 

Mr.  WALSH.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  merely  wanted  to  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  a  question.  If  this  matter  has  been  under 
consideration  and  in  course  of  perfection  for  several  days.  I 
should  like  to  know  why  the  matter  has  never  been  sent  for- 
ward to  be  printed,  ■was  never  printed  in  the  Record,  no  one 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  and  at  the  present  time 
the  only  copy  is  the  one  the  Senator  has  in  his  hand? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Oh.  no.  I  will  answer  the  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  The  Senator  will  permit  me  to  answer 
the  Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  WALSH.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  afternoon,  when 
the  Senator  from  Texas  rose  and  offered  the  preamble,  the 
Senator  from  Mi-ssouri  from  his  seat  said  it  could  only  be 
considered  aft.er  the  joint  resolution  was  passed? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  said  that  under  the  parlia- 
mentary practice  it  should  be  considered  after  the  joint 
resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Are  we  not  doing  that  very  thing? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  The  Senator  from  Texas  made 
no  offer  to  have  it  read  for  information,  never  made  the 
slightest  offer  to  apprise  the  Senate  of  what  he  and  this 
little  caucus  group  had  been  framing  up. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  If  the  Senator  from  Missouri  could  get 
that  "little  caucus"  out  of  his  system  we  would  make  a  great 
deal  of  progress.  The  Senator  from  Missouri  admits  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Texas  rose  and  offered  the  pre- 
amble he  said  it  could  be  considered  only  after  the  passage 
of  the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    That  was  correct. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  It  is  correct,  the  Senator  says.  That  is 
what  we  are  doing  now.  Yet  the  Senator  frcm  Missouri  and 
the  Senator  from  Montana  boil  over  like  one  of  the  spouting 
geysers  in  Wyoming. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts yield? 

Mr.  WALSH.     I  jield. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  merely  wish  to  state  that  I  have  been  sitting 
here  this  evening,  and  I  know  of  my  own  knowledge  that 
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thio€  t:me-s  the  Scna'cr  from  Texas  tried  to  ofTrr  this  pre- 
amblo  when  we  were  actin^^  on  amendments;  and  had  it  been 
permitted  at  that  time  it  w.uld  have  bt'cn  adopted,  no  doubt. 
by  a  voice  vote  without  cbjfctii-*n.  and  in  fair  pl.iy  to  the 
Senator  from  Texa>  I  ni'.i.k  we  uu:'ht  to  accept  it  at  this  time. 

M:  BARKLEY.  Mr.  Pr.s;d''nt,  will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  simt;--  'mn  m  regard  to  this  matter? 

Mr    WALSH.     I  y.eld. 

Mr  PAHKLEY.  While  it  is  true  that  ordinarily  in  the 
pa.^.-a;^e  ot  bKls  in  tl-.e  S- nate  and  the  House  preambles  are 
offered  after  the  vc*e.  the  pre.-^t  nt  .situation  is  a  little  d.f- 
fcrent.  This  mfa  uif  cariir  to  us  w;!h  a  pit  amble  m  it.  Tl;e 
Senate  committee  cuuld  li.tve  wruien  a  prtamble  .n  it.  in- 
stead of  the  one  it  struck  out.  It  cnild  have  inel  ided  my 
part  of  the  House  joint  resolution,  but  did  not  do  so.  I 
doubt  very  seriously  if  the  S-nator  from  Mis.-ouri  v. as  ccir- 
rtct  in  niakinq  thn  point  of  ord'r  that  a  prfunible 

Mr  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr  President,  I  did  n^it  make  a 
point    <jf  ord-r,     I  simpiy  made   the   rfinark   in   my  sp-^-ch. 

Mr  BARKLEY.  W.'ll.  anyw.iy  :hv  Senator  did  so  by 
infer' r.rr  I  doubt  V'.'ry  much  if  tlv  point  of  order  coUxd 
be  made  when  there  is  a  joint  resolution  from  the  Hou.~e 
which  con'a.n.-  a  p;eamhle  as  a  part  of  the  measure  they 
.sent  f\<v  h'le  I  think  it  would  have  been  in  order  'o 
offer  rhe  amendment  on  the  flov'-r  before  we  vott  d  on  the 
mta-^ure.  Bu*  under  the  advice  of  tlie  Senator  f:om  Mis- 
souri, who  IS.  a.,  we  all  know,  an  expert  pirlian.entanan, 
the  matter  wa>  not  piTs-ed,  It  seems  to  nif  th'.  Senator 
should  not  tak-j  adwintace  of  *hc  tt  ehnicality. 

Mr.  CL.ARK  ot"  Mi.-nSuuii  If  the  Senator  is  correct  in  that, 
it  is  too  la*.'  to  offer  it  nmv. 

SrvEPM.  Sfnatops      Vet-!     Vote! 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President.  I  liave  no  desire  to  contribute 
anythinc  to  the  turmiOil.  if  I  may  call  it  that,  m  the  Chamber. 
I*  i.>  apparent  that  the  l.^ncuactf^  of  the  preamble  (offered  by 
t;-.''  Senator  from  Toxa.>  is  ebj;'Cted  to  because  some  Members 
of  this  b:>dy  think  it  proclaims  statt  ments  or  as>ertions 
uhieh  the  measure  it.-clf  d(V's  nor  warrant.  Others  claim 
th.i'  1*  contains  a.~-sertions  which  the  language  of  the  mea.-ure 
ju-'.fii's.  I  pir^onally  think  tlie  Amoric.in  people  are  not 
ii-.tfi-'-sted  in  whetiior  w*'  tlMik  this  measure  is  nfUtr:il  or 
rot  but  they  would  like  to  tret  a  mossage  tonight,  Friday. 
Oc*i  b-'r  27.  that  the  Uni*(>d  Sta'ts  i.-  acamst  war  and  does 
not  ir.tend  to  onsrage  m  war.  Ni  ver  mund  whether  wi'  aro 
for  a  law  which  asstn't.-  an  attitude  of  neutrality  or  v.hether 
we  are  for  a  law  wliich  dops  rot  ropresent  it,  but  Friday, 
Octob 'r  L'T.  on  the  p.i.^siee  of  this  miOmentous  legislation, 
let  u.^  -ond  a  word  of  cheer  and  of  hope  and  of  encouraeemont 
to  ttie  Am.erican  people  that  w:c  are  not  afraid  to  say  we  have 
110  d''^ir>'  to  participate  in  the  European  war  or  to  engage  in 
any  war  cxcopr  fi)r  our  own  natK/ual  defense. 

Who  can  object  to  that;"  What  is  there  in  the  lantiuace  of 
thi.>  mea.Nure  wluch  indicates  that  we  are  not  again-t  war? 
That  we  do  not  intend  to  parneipate  in  war?  That  we  have 
no  desire  to  engage  in  war?  So  it  seems  to  me  there  sh.uld 
be  no  objection  to  prrcefding  with  the  preamble  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Texas,  but  it  should  carry,  in  addition, 
a  plain,  ■simple  statement  that  we  do  not  propose  to  partici- 
pate in  the  pre.sent  European  war  at  this  time,  when  ue  are 
passing  thL'^  law  asserted  to  be  a  neutrality  measure 

Mr   BORAH.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield:" 

Mr   WAUSH     I  yield. 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  di.iie  to  ask  a  question  ot  the  Senator  from 
Masaclnisetts.  ar.d  I  should  like  al.>o  to  have  the  attt^n'ion  of 
th.e  Sonat(M'  from  Texas.  I  suppose  it  wili  be  cincedori  that 
ii  we  were  construing  tills  measure  W(^  would  have  to  confine 
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lt to  find  out  what  was  m  it.  and 


what  we  w>  re  bound  by.  aiid  not  include  a  preamble  lor  that 
purpose 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  As  to  the  prcviMons  of  the  measure,  of 
course  that  is  true.  But  th.e  proposed  preamble  is  simply  a 
statement  of  poucv  to  ir.f'^rni  the  country  and  the  world 
why  we  are  enactmc  the  I'gislation. 

Mr  BORAH.  But  the  Senator  m  his  proposed  preamble 
says  the  United  States  res>>rves  its  rights  under  int<.rna- 
tiuuAl   law.     Suppose   that   question   should   arise;    it   would 


have  to  be  detrrmmtd  entirely  by  the  term.s  of  ihe  nvasure 
Itself  as  to  whother  it  preserved  our  riirhts  under  interna- 
tional law.  Tlial  could  no!  be  d-termmed  by  coii.->ulting  the 
pn  amble. 

Mr  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. Let  me  say  that  seme  weeks  ago  it  was  -lu'sested  that 
a  preamble  le  attached  to  the  joint  resolution  iiidicitmc  an 
attitude  of  avoidance  of  war  That  did  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
necessary,  for.  as  the  Sen.itor  says,  the  measure  speaks  lor 
itself.  But  the  preamble  is  offered  to  us  now.  and  it  goes 
only  so  far  as  to  indicate  an  attitude  of  neutrality.  And  now 
that  a  pr.  amble  is  pri  posed.  I  should  like  to  have  it  make  a 
positive  declaration  of  our  desire  m  the  pa.ssage  of  this  joint 
resolution  to  avoid  involvement  in  the  pre.sent  European  war. 

Ah'.  BORAH.  I.*"  the  courts  were  called  upon  to  construe 
the  nva^uie.  th.oy  would  exclude  the  proainblf  altogether. 

Ml-  WALSH.  I  havo  no  tioubt  of  that.  But  I  a.ssume 
from  wh  i^  ha^>  been  takir:^  place  m  the  C!^..imber  in  it'oent 
days,  that,  the  motion  to  have  a  preambh'  attached  w'Uild 
be  adopted,  ar.d  I  h.ivo  tru^d  to  associate  with  the  preamble, 
or  attach  to  it.  -uiU"  hopo  that  tlie  joint  ro.solution  is  not 
one  to  promi't>'  or  encourage  war. 

Mr.  BORAH  I  ,im  not  again^st  the  Senator's  suggested 
addition.  I  think  tlie  additions  already  incorporated  add 
nothing  to  the  terms  of  the  measure. 

Mr.  MALONEY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr,  WALSH      I  yi,  Id 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  .-h oiild  like  to  point  out  that  the  pre- 
amble propo.>.'d  by  tho  Senator  irom  Texas  and  the  Senator 
from  N\'\ada  is  m  exactly  the  same  lanmia-:''  .i-  that  of  ihe 
Sinator  iixun  Ma-.-~aeluisei t.-  It  contains  the  lanjiia 'e.  "de- 
sirous of  avoiding  involvem-nt  tiierem."  Th.at  r>  ub  lan- 
tiallv  the  language  u.sed  by  the  Senator  from  Ma --achu.-^otts. 
I  will  I  tad  from  the  preamble  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

Mr.  CL.'\RK  of  Mii.souri.  Mr.  President,  permit  im-  to  m- 
QU.r-'  of  tlic  Senator  from  Connecticut  whether  Iv  has  been 
one  of  th'  lew  Senators  to  see  a  copy  of  tlie  propo.-^-ci  pue- 
amble? 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Prc.-ident.  I  v.ill  not  prolong  the  di-eii.^- 
sion.  but  I  seriously  present  this  amendment  and  I  want  the 
Senate  to  izo  on  record,  and  to  say  to  the  American  jot  ople 
tonmht.  on  the  pa.^sage  of  this  legislation; 

Wlipreas  the  United  States  of  America  desires  to  avoid  partlcl- 
paiion  in  the  present  European  war:   and 

VVli.Tcas  it  desires  to  r.erve  notice  to  the  world  that  it  intends 
to  keep  out  of  participation  in  all  wars  except  wars  lor  Its  own 
safety  and  detense,  and  to  remain  neutral 

I  move  that  that  language  be  added  to  tlie  preamblo  as 
propo.s-ed.  and  on  that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Ma.^sachusetts  be  di\ided, 
and  that  the  vote  be  taken  first  on  the  first  branch  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  MALONEY.  I  was  going  to  m.ake  the  same  sutiuestion 
the  Senator  frcin  Nebraska  has  made — tliat  the  Senator 
divide  his  propo;;al.  The  Senator  frum  Nebraska  antici- 
pat<  d  me. 

Mr.  WALSH.  All  I  desire  is  to  have  an  expression  of  the 
Senate  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  United  States  in  respect  to 
war.  I  .shall  willingly  and  gladly  a.-,k  a  roll  c.ai  first  on  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  desires  to  avoid  pariici- 
patun  in  th^  present  European  war — 

On  that  I  ask  lor  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Th'_>  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Ml.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  no*  able  to  under- 
stand cx.utly  what  the  prop  •■^^al  wa^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will  the  Senator  fro:n  Mas- 
.■^rxhusetts  send  forward  to  the  de.^k  the  amendment  offered 
by  him  so  it  c-n  be  stated  by  the  clerk?' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Tne  amendment  has  not  been  stated  at 
the  de>k. 

Mr    WALSH      It  is  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  .America  desires  to  avoid  participa- 
tion la  the  present  European  war — 
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Mr   RUSSELL.     It  sliou'd  be  reported  at  thf  do.sk. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  Pi-siden*,  I  u^-c  tlie  .same  language  as 
that  u.ici  bv  the  S.  nator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie  Senator  from  Georgia 
!Mr  Ri-ssELi.  ■  requests  that  the  amendment  be  stated  at 
tlie   de^K  by  the  clerk. 

Mr  iUJS.::.Ei-L.  I,  tlv  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Massuhast  tts  a  substitute  for  the  one  which  is  pending,  or  is 
it  a  diffeient  matter;  and  if  so,  wliere  does  it  come  in?  How 
wil!  the  propo.'^ed  preamble  read  if  amended? 

Mr.  WALSH.  The  amendmrnl  should  precede  the  language 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  will  accept  the  part  of 
if  just  rtad  by  the  Senator  from  Mas.sachusetts  if  he  will  not 
offer  th(>  remainder  of  it.  I  will  accept  the  first  part,  but  not 
the  latter  part. 

Mr.  WALSH.  I  have  agreed  to  divide  the  amendment  and 
to  havu  a  vote  on  the  first  part  and  then  to  have  a  vote  on 
the  second  part. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     Mr.  F»resident.  a  point  of  order. 

Tile  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  point  of  order  will  be 
stated. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  it  in  order  for  an  amendment  to  be 
voted  on  by  the  Senate  when  it  has  not  been  reported  by 
the  clerk  fr">m  'he  desk? 

The  PRESIDING  OfTlCER.  It  should  be  reported  from 
the  desk.     The  Senator's  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 

Th.e  clerk  will  state  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Mas.sachusetts. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  An^crica  de?ires  to  avoid  partici- 
pation In  the  present  European  war.  ar.d 

Wlierea.-^  it  desiris  To  scivc  notice  tj  tlie  world  tiiat  it  intends 
to  keep  out  of  participation  In  all  wars  except  wars  for  its  own 
safety  ar.d  di  fensc.  and  to  remain  neutral — 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  the  Chair  ask  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mas.sachusetts  if  he  offers  that  as  an  amendment 
to  the  amendment  to  the  preamble  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  Tt  xas  1  Mr.  Conn.illy]? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  since  this  matter  would 
be  entirely  and  wholly  and  freely  before  the  conference, 
since  the  Hou.se  measure  contained  a  preamble  and  the  Sen- 
ate committee  struck  it  out.  and  therefore  it  will  all  be  in 
conference,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  withdraw  the 
preamble. 

Mr.  WALSH.  Since  request  is  made  to  withdraw  the 
amendment,  my  amendment  is  not  in  order.  I  will  let  the 
action  of  the  Senate  speak  for  it.self. 

Th.e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  question  now  is  on 
agrei  ing  to  the  amendment  of  the  committee  proposing  to 
strike  out  the  preamble  contained  in  the  House  joint  reso- 
lul.on. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  amendment  of  the  title. 

The  title  was  amended  f^  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolution  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  and  the  United  States 
and  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  interests." 

Mr.  PITTAL^N.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution,  as  amended,  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
cidertd. 

ADJOURNMENT   TO   TUESDAY 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Til-'  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  'at  9  o'clock  and  45  minutes 
p.  m.i  the  Senate  adjourned  until  Tuesday,  October  31,  1939, 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESEiNTATIVES 

Friday,  October  27,  1939 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

R'v.    Luther    A.    Thomas.    D.    D.,    pastor    of    Emmanuel 
Lutheran   Church.  Lincolnton,  N.  C,   offered   the   following   , 
prayer; 


0  God.  for  the  leadership  in  generations  that  have  Lved, 
and  loved,  and  v.roujiht,  we  give  Thee  thanks;  for  Thy 
living  presence  we  glorify  Tliee;  for  the  way.  which  Thou 
art.  we  ble«s  Thee:  for  the  truth,  which  has  mace  our  tasks 
understandable,  we  declare  our  gratitude  with  tender  hearts; 
lor  the  lift-  with  which  Thou  hast  enriched  the  world  we  pledge 
a  more  abundant  manner  of  living.  Make  us  not  unmindful 
of  enticing  dan.uers.  but  make  us  more  conscious  of  an  abiding 
and  availing  pow(  r.  With  a  faith  in  our  fellow  man  akin  to 
that  of  the  Master,  may  we,  with  Him,  labor  for  the  common 
pood  of  all  mankind.  Grant  that  our  traditional  zeals  con- 
tinue to  be  living  realities.  Give  us  a  wisdom  to  know,  and  a 
love  to  interpret,  and  a  courage  to  do.  Endow  us  with  tender 
consciences  and  with  determined  convictions.  Make  clear  to 
our  eyes  the  halo  about  the  world's  first  Statesman,  of  whom 
it  is  unanimously  written:  He  went  about  doing  good.  'We 
make  our  common  petitions  in  the  name  of  Him  who  said. 

Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the  voorld;  and  lo,  I  am 
with  you  always. 

Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

THE  DIES   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include 
therein  two  letters  addressed  to  the  Dies  committee  by  ladies 
whose  names  appeared  as  being  members  of  the  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  and  who  deny  such  membership. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  in  the  Record  the  official  record  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee, showing  my  protest  against  the  publication  of  the 
names  of  the  members  of  that  organization. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this  brief  time  to  caU 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the  attitude 
cf  the  Dies  committee  in  publishing  the  names  of  some  550 
persons  in  Government  service  who  are  supposed  to  have 
belonged  to  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  The  Dies 
committee  made  no  effort  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a 
single  person  named  on  that  list  actually  was  a  member, 
notwithstanding  my  protest  and  desire  to  go  into  executive 
session  and  give  to  the  committee  the  knowledge  which  I  had 
to  the  effect  that  many  of  these  persons  were  not  members 
of  the  league  and  that  many  persons  whose  names  are  not  on 
the  list  were  members  of  the  league. 

1  Jhall  place  in  the  Record  today  letters  from  a  school 
teacher  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  never  even  heard  of 
the  league,  a  teacher  at  the  Eliot  Junior  High  School  by  the 
name  of  Lamberton.  On  the  list  theie  was  a  Mrs.  Lamberton, 
who  may  or  may  not  have  been  a  member  of  this  organiza- 
tion, but  we  identify  this  particular  Mrs.  Lamberton  by 
saying  she  was  a  teacher  in  the  Eliot  Junior  High  School. 
As  a  result  of  this  there  have  been  protests  and  demands  for 
this  lady's  dismissal.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  finer, 
cleaner,  or  more  democratic  and  patriotic  lady  in  tliis  country 
than  she. 

iHere  the  gavel  fell.l 

The  letters  referred  to  were  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.  C, 

October  26,  1939. 
Hon   Makttn  Dies. 

Chan  man,  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 

House  of  Rppresentative.t.   Washnigton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:   I  notice  in  a  list  purported  by  your  committee  to  be  a 

member?hip  ros'cr  of  the  Washington  organization  of  the  American 

League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  the  name  of  Mrs.  B.  P.  Lamberton. 

described  as  a  teacher  at  the  Eliot  Junior  High.     In  view  of  the 


\ 
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tioUiU  law.     Suppo^o   thai   quebUuii  iihould  arise;    it   would 


Wheroas  the  L'r.:*pd  Sv,t.  s  -  r  America  desires  to  avoid  particlpa- 


X  lA\JlIiCfcO, 


Lutheran   Church.  Lincolnton,  N.  C,   offered   the   following 
prayer: 


vv^       »^\, 


mfmber?hip  ros'er  of  the  Washington  organization  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  the  name  of  Mrs.  B.  P.  Lamberton, 
descnbeU  as  a  teacher  at  the  Eliot  Junior  High.     In  view  of  the 
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fact  that  I  am  the  only  Mr^    T  amberton  thu.>  -^mplo'.cd    I  perfiircc 
must  B.««ume  thai  I  am  the  p.  r-'i;  >.i  d»si«nattd  w.  the  li-t 

Fur  your  ir.formatlon.  aiul  mi  th.it  'l.e  record  m.iy  be  strauht.  I 
take  this  occasion  to  advi.se  y  u  •:..i'  I  am  iv  •  i.o-a-,  lur  have  I 
ever  been,  a  member  of  the  Am- rican  League  f  -r  Pence  and  Denioc- 
"racy.  and.  further,  I  never  have  made  any  contribu'i<n  to  this 
organization,  nor  have  I  ever  had  any  contact  with  it  In  a  sense 
of  fairness,  I  trust  that  your  committee  will  sec  that  this  erroneous 
publication  i.s  corrected. 
Yours  very  truly, 

(Mrs  )  B    G    Lamberton. 


UNITFD    .'^TATF-S    DrPAKTMFNT    OF    LAE<iR. 

Wac.f.    and    Hot-r   Divisiom. 

Washington,  October  26,  1939. 
Hin    J    MN  J    Dfmpsey. 

Hf'U-tf  0/  Rf'prcfieritatiir^.  Washington.  D  C 
De-ar  C0VGRE.S.SMAN  Dempsey  I  am  clad  t'l  know  that  you  objected 
to  the  errnn'oiis  publication  of  the  name?  of  individuals  alleged  to 
be  members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  I  for  one  was 
an  mno-ent  victim  of  this  cxncsure  and  am  enclosing  for  yotir 
Information  copies  of  letters  I  have  written  to  Chairman  DtE.s  and  to 
the  members  of  the  Senate  and  House  from  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut, my  legal  residence  The  information  can  be  u-ed  In  any 
manner  you  i-ee  fit 

Very  truly  yotirs, 

Helen  W^'Od. 
~-  Acting  .Ad-ninistrative  Assistant. 

October  2G.  1939. 
Hon.  John  A   Danaiter 

U'lUcd  Str.!i:i  ."^cuitr.   Wn^hivgfnn .   D    C 
Dr.AR  Senator  Danmifr     I   .tin  enclo.^uii:  a  copy  of  a  letter  which 
I   h.ivc  today  written   to  Cjnt;rc-ssman  Martin   Dies  regarding  the 
publication  of  my  name  as  a  member  of  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy. 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  av.aro.  fi^r  the  j^i?*  8  \ear?  I  v.ns  in  the 
employ  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  ciepirv  lab^r  commissioner 
and  later  as  executive  director  of  the  unemployment  cc!nj')ensatlon 
division  I  feel  that  the  erroneous  connection  of  my  name  with 
the  activities  of  the  Dies  rcmmittee  I.s  not  only  a  reflection  on  me 
prr-<onally  but  wpm  the  State  cf  Connecticut  fir  havir.?  had  on  Its 
staff  someone  reputed  to  have  been  connected  with  un-American 
activities. 

You  may  use  this  letter  in  ariy  way  you  see  fit  to  correct  the  abu.~e 
which  mnocint  people  are  experiencing  at  the  hands  of  the  Dies 
committee 

Very  truly  yours. 

Helen  Wood, 
Acting  Administrative  Assistant. 

Unittd  Statts  Department  of  Labor. 
Wacf    rr.D   Hour  Division'. 

Washington,  October  25.  i3J9. 
Hon.  M^RiiN  D:f..^ 

r'iuir;;iuri,  Ci:>rnmittre  for  Inrcitigation  of  Vri-Avimcari 
.Actir:tu^s.  House  of  RrprrsentatUC'^.  Washingtz-n.  D  C 
Dfar  CoNr.nrs^:.MAN  Dies  I  notice  in  the  papers  cf  las:  evening 
that  my  name  1-  listed  a.<  l>eing  nn  the  membership  and  mailing  list 
of  the  Washington  ch.ipter  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Dt-mecracy  I  weuld  like  *i  rail  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  only  resided  m  VVa-h;:  .,'tc:i.  D  C  .  since  February  1939.  that 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  league;  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  I  am  not 
on  their  mailing  list,  inasmuch  as  I  have  never  received  any  of  their 
literature 

I  demand  that  this  erroneous  publicati*  n  be  ccrrrc'ed  l!i  the 
offlrial  record  and  m  the  press  and  that  ycu  -end  me  a  letter 
op<logiz;!:t;  f.ir  the  error  that  has  been  made 

A  eopv  ol   this  IS  somg  to  the  S»"natnrs  ;.nd  R-^pre.^entatives  from 
the  St.ite  c!   Connecticut    my  leg.il  re.-idence    wi'h  a  !>nter  advi-mg 
them  that   they  can  use  thi.s  m  any  manner  thev  w^.-h  to  prevent 
further  activities  of  this  nature  by  your  c^^mmittee 
Very  truly  yours, 

Hfi  FN  Wood. 
;  Acting  .Adr^.tnisfaf.e  .^^^■!5farIf. 


The  official  record  cf  the  Dies  committee  referred  to  foUowsi 

Ho'-SF  or  Rfpkf.sentatt.f.s. 
I  Special  Com.\!ittff  to  In\estu;ate 

'  I'N-AMFRU  A.N     .*.fTlVTTIFS. 

Washington.  D    C  .  Octob--'   JJ.  19:^9 

"Hie  committee  met  at  10  30  a  m  1:1  the  caucu.s  rt-om.  eld  Hovise 
Offi  ••■  Bu.ldir.i:    H,  r.    M\ktin  Dies  ichairmant    presiding 

Tm^  Chair.m\n    The  lornnn'-ee  will  be  m  order. 

P:esent  Messrs  ir^TAr.Nss  M.ason,  Vooniiis  cf  C.ihfornia.  Aho 
p.'i  -lit.  Mr    Rhea  Wh.tley    crun  el 

Mr  MA50N  Mr.  Chairman.  I  in.'.ke  a  motion  that  the  Chair  carry 
ci.t  the  instructions  ijiven  him  m  executive  .session  vesterdav.  and 
tl.at  this  statement  and  list  be  ni.ide  a  part  cf  the  record,  sj  that 
It   IS  a  privileged  matter 

Mr  VtxiRHis.  Mr  Chairman  ether  m.embers  of  the  ermm.ttee 
would  like  to  be  here,  I  am  buie,  before  that  action  n-  taken. 


Mr    Ma.^-on    We  waitrd  until  li^  30 

(The  ciues'iLin  was  put  and  the  motion  was  arreed  to) 

Mr    ViKjRUi.s    Mr    Cliairman    I  cannot  vote  for  that 

Mr    Mas.  N    Mr   Ch.iirnian.  has  the  motion  carried' 

Tlie  Chairman  Yi  s;  tlie  motion  has  carried  Give  the  statement 
out 

Mr  DF.Mrsi.Y  May  I  ask  counsel  to  suspend  for  a  moment?  I 
should  like  to  make  a  statement  to  the  chairman  and  members  of 
the  conunittee.  I  understand  that  in  executive  session  the  com- 
mittee adopted  a  resolution  to  release  to  the  press  and  the  public 
the  names  of  the  m.embers  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  I  am  afraid  in  doing  that  you  have  released  not  only 
the  names  of  members  but  you  have  relea.sed  the  names  of  people 
who  have  contributed,  for  Instance,  to  the  Spanish  refugee  fund  but 
who  are  not  members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  at  all. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  want  to  protest  agam.st  any  such 
action.  I  think  it  is  most  un-.\merican  And  as  a  member  of  this 
ccmmit'ee,  I  am  not  here  to  be  a  party  to  injuring  anybodv  who  is 
Innocent  or  who  has  Joined  an  organization,  not  knowing  the  pur- 
pose (jf  the  organn-aticn.  and  who  has  resigned  after  tinding  out  llie 
purpose  of  the  organization.  I  think  it  is  most  reprehensible  for 
this  committee  to  pass  any  such  resolution  and  release  the  names  of 
8()0  people,  many  of  whom  will  be  accused  of  being  Communists 
when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  member  of  the  committee  who 
is  any  better  an  American  than  many  of  the  people  who  are  now 
going  to  be  charged  with  being  afiiliated  with  the  CommunLn  Party 

As  a  member  of  this  committee,  at  no  time  am  T  going  to  smear 
anybody.  No  politics  is  going  to  be  injected  into  this  mere  is 
not  going  to  be  any  politics  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think 
what  we  have  done  is  the  most  damnable  thing,  and  I  Just  want  to 
go  on  record  to  that  effect. 

Mr.  Mason.  It  is  too  bad.  Mr  Dfmpsey.  you  did  not  go  on  record 
yesterday  when  the  action   was   t alien. 

Mr.  Dempsey  Had  I  been  pre.sent  vesterdav  I  would  have  I 
had    official    hu.-lne-s    of    importance    elsewhere 


,    ,      ,    ,        .  -  This    morning    I 

advised  the  chairman  that  I  was  going  to  move  to  go  into  executive 
ses.«^ion.  and  ho  agreed  that  would  be  the  thing  to  do  I  had  a 
long-distance  call,  and  I  was  3  minutes  late  In  getting  here  Tl-e 
committee  and  you,  personally.  Mr,  Mason,  were  not  sufficiently 
courteous  to  wait  3  minutes  so  that  I  might  be  here, 

I  do  not  care  what  action  any  member^  of  this  committee  takes 
I  am  only  responsible  for  myself. 

Mr  Mason,  This  is  not  an  action  by  any  member  of  the  com.mit- 
tee  This  is  an  action  by  the  majority  of  the  committee,  and  the 
majority  of  the  committee  rules  So  far  as  partisanship  Is  con- 
cerned. I  have  not  shown  any  of  it  on  this  committee.  I  have  even 
protested  when  others  have  shown  It. 

Mr.  Dempsey.  You  <ay  that  a  majority  of  the  committee  have 
taken  action.     You  mean  a  majority  of  those  present. 

Mr    Mason    Yes, 

Mr    Dempsey,  That,  is  different;  you  may  have  four  people  pres- 

Mr   M.ASON    That  is  a  m.ajority  of  the  committee. 

Mr   Dsmfsey.  That  does  not  represent  the  voice  of  the  committee. 

Mr  M.'SON  It  voices  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  commit- 
tee     That  action  was  taken,  and  that  settles  it. 

Mr  St.^p.nes  (presiding*.  Gentlemen,  do  not  let  us  have  any  per- 
scnaliries 

Mr   M.ASON   This  is  not  a  personal  matter  with  me  at  all. 

Mr.  Starnzs  Mr  Dempsey  ha*  stated  his  position.  That  is  his 
personal  position,  and  he  has  a  right  to  that. 

Mr  Dempsey  I  should  like  to  add  this,  too.  I  do  not  believe  a 
majority  of  the  committee  present  now  would  favor  anv  such  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.   VooRHis    Mr.   Chairman.   I   would   like   to   sav   a    word 
of  all.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  Mr    Ma.son 
from  partisan  motives 

Mr     .Mason    Absolutely   not. 

Mr  VooRHis  I  think  he  acted  in  the  wav  he  thouttht  was  riL'ht 
But.  for  my  own  sake.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  am  m  accord  with 
Mr  Dempsey  s  feelings  about  this  matter  and  with  what  he  said 
Yes-erday  I  pointed  out  to  the  committee  the  way  I  felt  about  this 
matter.  I  did  i:Ot  feci  that  It  was  the  wise  thing  to  do,  I  had  not 
Intended  to  make  any  public  statement  about  the  matter  because 
when  the  committee  takes  action.  I  am  will.ng  to  abide  by  the 
decision  the  majority  m.akes. 

But  that  is  my  view;  and,  since  the  matter  has  mme  up  todav 
I  think,  m  Justice  to  my.self.  I  have  a  right  to  say  that, 

Mr  Starnes,  Nobody  objects  to  any  member  of  this  committee 
m.ikin':  any  statement  he  wishes  with  reffrence  to  his  personal  feel- 
ing's about  any  matter,  whether  it  is  the  conduct  of  the  committee 
or  the  conduct  of  an  organization,  or  the  conduct  of  a  citizen 
That  is  his  right  and  privilege.  But  it  Is  strictly  understood  that 
the.se  are  expressions  of  personal  opinion  and  the  personal  feelings 
of  the  member  who  is  speaking  at  the  time.  ^ 

Let   us  proceed  with  the  examination. 

Mr  Dempsey  Let  me  say  this  to  vou  before  you  proceed  with  the 
c.xa.nination:  It  Is  my  feeling  that  a  Communist  should  not  be 
employed  in  the  Government  service  at  all.  And  that  goes  for  the 
Nazi  as  well;  I  mean  those  whose  loyalty  is  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment rather  than  to  the  American  Government  It  is  mv  opln'on 
that  a  Communisfs  first  loyalty  Is  to  the  Russian  GoVernment 
and  not  to  the  American  Government.  So  do  not  misund-^rstand 
n.e  on  that 

But  I  am  not  in  favor  of  smearing  a  lot  of  good  Am.erie;,n  ritii'ens 
who,    just    bec.ii;,.e    they    inadvertently    contributed    to    buinethiug 
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that  had  a  very  patriotic-sounding  name— and  that  is  what  many 
cf  them  have  done 

Mr  MA--ON,  The  statement  issued  by  the  chairman  under  orders 
o:  the  m.ijority  of  the  committee  definitely  clears  any  fcu.spiciou  of 
th.   la.  t  that  these  pt  ople  are  all  Communists. 

Mr,  Df.mpsfy,  Mr  Mason,  you  do  this  You  published  800  names 
and  let  us  assume  that  the  committee  were  to  sav  that  9.5  percent 
of  these  people  are  not  Comnuml.'-ts  but  5  pt  rcent  of  them  are. 
Unless  you  iioir.t  out  those  that  are.  then  >.:.u  reilect  u;on  every 
c  th'-'r  r-ne  of  the  95  percent  who  are  not. 

Mr  Ma:-,on  More  than  a  year  ago  we  found,  by  a  majority  of  this 
coinnii:te,.  tliat  thi.s  v.as  a  Cominunist-front  organizi.iion.  and  we 
notified  the  v.orld  in  our  report  of  that.  That  was  follrwtd  by 
action  on  th--  part  of  thi.s  iccil  chapter  of  putting  on  a  campaign 
Uv  inci.a^'d  membership  as  a  defy  of  that  report.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  no  reason  to  protect  stich  people. 

Mr.  Dli.ipsey.  Mr.  Mason,  we  did  point  out.  as  you  say 

Ml  SruiN-KS  (interposing).  I  want  to  be  couiteous  to  the  E'.ntle- 
ricn,  but  I  do  not  think  it  helps  the  ccmmittee  or  the  conduet  of 
the  Inve.'-tipritk  n  to  dtbate  this  m.atter  after  It  Is  closed.  If  anv 
Memb-r  wishes  to  make  a  statement  to  the  pres?,  expressing  his 
vieus.  !.e  is  ut  liberty  to  do  so.  But  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
pi'  eeduie  for  the  members  of  the  committee  to  engage  in  a  contro- 
versy on  a  matter  that  Is  already  a  closed  chapter 

Ml  IIFMPSFY  It  Is  not  a  controversy  so  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
am  sunjjl>  .--t.iting  my  position. 

Mr    St-.rnl.s    W.'iich  yeiu  ha\e  a  perfect  right  to  do, 

Mr  D!*.if5TY  If  you  will  allow  me  to  ei-i.tmue  for  a  minute. 
This  conunitte..'  did  point  out  that  this  American  League  for  Peace 
and  nemceracy  was  a  front  ort^anizullon.  As  a  result  of  that.  I 
have  pir-onal  knowledge  cf  many,  many  withdrawals.  Yet  their 
r..iriif^  ',v::i  r.jifrar  in  the  press  as  members  of  this  organization. 
Tli'it   IS  whn"   I  am  taking  exception  to. 

Mr    Mason    They  can  then  point  cut  that  they  have  withdrawn. 

Mr    DF.Mi-.skY.  Y'es;  that  is  a  fine  thing  to  do. 

Mr    Stakni^    Proceed  with  the  examination.  Mr.  Counsel. 

EXTE.NSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by 
including  therein  a  letter  from  Bu^hrod  Washington  to 
Gfoi  le  Wa.sliington,  and  his  reply. 

The  SPEAKI:R.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
ger.lieman  from  Virginia. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEAV^Y.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
letter  and  extracts  from  previous  proceedings  of  the  House. 

Thv  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wu.shington? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mi.  RANDC)LPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimc'US  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  recent  magazine  article  by  myself. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  I.s  theic  objection  to  the  lequest  of  the 
genth  n.an  Iri  m  We;:t  Virginia? 

TluTe  wa.';  no  obj'  ciieii. 

Mr.  DIS'NEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  n.y  own  rt  marks  m  the  Record  and  include  therein  an 
addre-is  by  G  )V.  Don  C.  Phillips,  ol  Oklahoma,  at  Foil  Worth, 
'!■  \.,  discussing  the  bill  for  oil  re;:ulaiion  known  as  the  Cole 
bi!l,  now  per.dmg  m  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentl'.  man  hum  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ANDERSON  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  ther(nn  an  address  by  Chester  Thompson,  a  former 
M(  mber  of  this  body. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri? 

There  was-  no  objection. 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  two 
tables  on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  the  World  War, 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wi.^consin? 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr,  ENGEL,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  letter  I  have  received  on  the  arms  embargo. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  therein  an  article  WTitten  by  David  LawTence  ap- 
pearing in  last  night's  Washington  Evening  Star,  entitled 
••Congre.'=s  Can  End  'Fro.it'  in  Government:  Holds  Purse 
Strings  cf  Members  in  Employ  of  United  States."  This  ar- 
ti.:le  bears  directly  on  the  speech  I  expect  to  make  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  rcinarks  in  the  Record  by  inserting  therein 
an  address  delivered  last  evening  by  our  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  I  Mr.  EatonI. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 

AMERICAN   YOUTH 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
heads  of  the  administration  are  continually  going  cut  over 
the  country  defending  themselves.  Back  in  the  days  of  St. 
Paul  it  wa5  definitely  set  forth  that  a  man's  works  speak 
louder  than  his  words.  I  had  to  hsten  yesterday  to  Aubrey 
Williams,  head  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  up  in 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  declaring  "that  the  average  Amer- 
ican can  only  buy  one  overcoat  in  11  years  and  the  average 
woman  one  hat  in  3  years."  He  declared  "that  the  American 
system  of  government  is  wrong  and  that  it  will  correct  itself 
if  we  fail  to  do  so."  This  sounds  like  a  "red"  speaking.  This 
was  just  as  nauseating  to  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  as  it 
was  for  Secretary  Wallace,  out  in  California,  to  declare  that 
the  present  war  situation  demands  the  President's  reelection. 
I  am  now  convinced  that  the  administration  is  in  a  position 
to  and  is  going  to  capitalize  on  the  present  international 
situation  and  that  our  entry  into  the  war  depends  on  whether 
or  not  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  to  war  m  order  to  continue 
the  present  administration  of  the  New  Deal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  therein  an  address  I  delivered  in 
Pennsylvania  yesterday  in  Caledonia  State  Park,  setting 
forth  the  evils  of  the  wet-nursing  of  youth  by  this  adminis- 
tration and  the  fact  that  there  is  opportunity  for  youth  in 
this  country  yet,  regardless  of  what  New  Deal  leaders  may 
say. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiem.an  from  Pennsylvania? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  address  to  which  I  referred 
is  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  it  Is  a  very  great  pleasure  for  m.e  to  be  here  today 
at  this  dedication  of  the  Caledonia  Conservation  Museum  and 
demonstration  area  by  the  Department  of  Forests  and  Waters  ot 
Pennsylvania,  together  with  the  National  Youth  Administration. 

And  in  these  5  minutes  allotted  m.e  I  want  to  deal  with  the 
oft -repeated  ass-^rtion  that  the  youth  of  America  has  no  futtire. 
I  want  to  further  say  that  there  Is  no  more  appropriate  place  for 
this  museum  than  here  in  this  beauty  spot  of  Franklin  County. 
P(  r.nsyivania  from  Delaware  to  Ohio  and  from  New  York  to  the 
Mason  and  Di.xon  Line  is  noted  for  Its  wealth  and  Its  beauty. 
Rut  regardless  of  its  geographical  location,  Caledonia  Park  is  the 
central  attraction  in  Pennsylvania.  Here  In  these  mountains  a 
tired  man  may  come  and  relax  and  receive  new  energy.  A  weary 
soul  will  feel  just  a  little  closer  to  God  here  in  the  forest  and 
recrlve  strength  to  carry  on.  Here  where  wild  game  lures  the  sports- 
man he  can  enjov  hiins'  If  and  go  back  to  his  business  with  renewed 
energy.  And  here  amid  nature  at  its  best  youth  can  find  Inspira- 
tion tc  rise  above  the  ccm.mon  level  and  say,  "Thank  God  I'm  an 
American     I  don't  want  relief;  I  xnant  a  job." 

I  highly  approve  of  all  the  constructive  things  the  National 
Youth  Adirinistratlcn  is  trying  to  accomplish,  but  I  do  find  mys°!f 
growing  more  and  mure  Im.patlent  with  the  theme  song  of  sadness 
that  is  being  chanted  throughout  the  United  States,  the  principal 
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geniienian  irom  Micnigan.' 
There  was  no  objection. 
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rrfraln  nf  which  is  "Thorc  is  no  oppcrtunity  for  youth  "  I  venture 
th"  ii-^rtiori  that  there  has  r.pver  hccn  a  time  in  the  history  of 
this  country  when  there  has  been  a  e^pater  demand  for  brains  and 
ability,  fnr  vouthful  ideas  and  courage,  than  today 

Executives  all  over  the  country  are  lucking  for  young  men  and 
wunien  t>.)day  to  s*ep  in'o  the  ranks  cf  business  and  mdu-try  and 
carry  on  It  Is  perf-'C'ly  apparent  that  executives  are  cons'antly 
growing  old,  and  their  placei  are  of  necessity  being  taken  by  our 
younger  m'-n  and  wnmen 

New  Ideas  in  iuinian  service  are  bt mg  demanded.  New  ideas  in 
business  and  in  indus;ry  and  m  gnven.ment  are  in  demar.d  The 
new  tw'ience  nf  fa-m  chemurgy-  the  iridustriahzation  of  farm  prod- 
ucts, the  use  of  farm  products  as  raw  materials  for  m.anufac'unng — 
Is  calling  with  a  ven'ahle  cl;imor  for  young  men  and  women  to 
enter  upon  a  future  vastly  more  promi.ing,  cf  t^veater  oppcrtunity. 
than  even  the  automotive  industry  ever  offered  to  the  youth  of 
AmTlca. 

Chemistry,  the  new  science  rf  air-condttioning.  modern  refrigera- 
tion modern  transp<  r'.a' inn.  all  of  th-se  are  literally  sciences  which 
have  been  born  wiMrn  th«  last  10  yars  Talk  about  'here  being  no 
cppor'uni'y  for  vou  h  Why  Mr  Chairman  cppr.r'ur.u  les  exist  on 
everv  hand  for  ynini^  men  and  women  wh.j  can  see  digni'y  m  labor 
and  who  have  the  thrift,  the  independence,  the  ^elf-reliance,  and 
the  initiative  to  go  to  work 

Th'-re  has  been  enfrely  too  much  wet-nursing  youi^g  mt  n  and 
women  and  trying  to  make  tht  m  b-'lieve  that  oppommity  is  gone, 
and  that  the  depression  has  blighted  their  future  and  condemned 
tht  m  To  ll'ie  brCiiU  hues  or  the  \V.  P.  A. 

To  be  perfectly  frank,  there  are  only  two  dangers  facing  you'h 
today  in  America  One  of  these  Is  that  we  might  get  miX''d  up  in 
the  wars  of  Eurcpp  And  th"  .second  danger  that  youth  faces  is  the 
moun:lng  public  debt  and  the  continuing  annual  deficits  which  are 
piling  up,  and  whicli  m.iy  take  all  too  much  of  the  energy  and  the 
sweat  and  the  toil  of  American  youth  m  years  to  come 

I  have  no  fear  that  youth  cf  America  of  today  will  not  glv-^  as 
pood  an  account  as  did  the  y  luth  cf  my  day,  provided  they  are 
Riv(  n  the  >ame  f.iir  thance  and  are  not  wet-nursed  into  the  belief 
that  It  is  no  use  to  try. 

Of  course  youth  can  fail:  middle-age  can  fail;  so  can  old-age 
If  we  never  try 

So  then  I  bring  you  this  mc.^age,  and  I  hope  it  reaches  every 
youagman  and  woman  in  this  coun'ry,  and  that  mc-^sage  Is  this; 
■  Raise  your  heads  in  courage  and  let  not  your  hearts  he  fearful 
Tliere  is  opportunity  for  tho.se  who  will  work  So  choo.se  your 
opportunity  and  be  captains  of  your  own  fate  because  tiip  world  of 
today  belongs  to  youth,  and  the  opportunities  are  there  for  the 
takit;g  ■' 

The  SPEAKER.  Ur^der  special  order  heretofore  made,  the 
pentlt-man  from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Smith  1  is  recognized  for  20 
minutes, 

THE   LIFTING   OF   THE   ,fRM.S   EMB,fRCO   WILL   PUT   US   INTO   WAR 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio,  Mr,  Speaker,  in  a  critical  time  .-^uch 
a.s  we  are  now  m,  when  powerful  forces  are  acting  to  apitat' 
the  minds  of  the  pt>ople  and  inflame  their  pa.ssion.s,  as  a 
Representative  in  Congress.  I  deem  it  highly  essential  to  keep 
my  mind  as  free  as  possible  from  all  bias,  so  that  I  may  judge 
and  act  in  an  unpre.judiced  and  intellicen^  manner.  I  am 
e.spec  ally  cautious  not  to  permit  myself,  even  in  the  sanctum 
of  my  own  private  thoughts,  to  take  sides  uith  either  of  the 
bel'n:erent  groups.  I  deem  it  incumbent  upon  myself  to 
steadfast iy  m.ainlain  this  detached  attitude  of  mind.  Only 
in  this  way  can  I  a.ssure  myself  of  being  able  to  exercise  my 
btst  judgment  and  mot  properly  serve  what  I  believe  to  bo 
the  best  interests  of  my  countrj'.  I  follow  as  nearly  as  I  can 
tlie  pattern  of  George  Washington. 

Tlie  one  and  only  premise  upon  which  I  permit  myself  to 
form  any  opinion  is.  What  is  best  for  my  own  America? 
This  attitude  has  fixed  itself  in  my  mind  more  especially 
because  of  the  profound  conviction  that  I  have  that  the 
pliysical  constitution  of  our  economic  body  is  so  gravely  ill 
that  it  cannot  withstand  much  more  strain  without  breaking 
down  completely,  that  we  dare  not  do  the  least  thing  to  harm 
it  further,  and  that  we  must  strive  with  all  our  efforts  to 
iclieve  the  stress  upon  it. 

The  purpose  of  lifting  the  arms  embargo  can  now  certainly 
no  longer  be  in  doubt.  The  debates  in  the  Senate  make  it 
clear  that  it  is  to  aid  one  of  the  belligerent  groups.  The 
permanent  record  is  there  and  I  feel  sure  history  will  confirm 
my  judgment  in  this. 

The  President,  in  his  address  to  the  House  last  September, 
admitted  as  much  when  he  said: 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  the  return  to  international  law  are 
the  crux  cf  this  issue 

The  enactment  of  the  embargo  provisions  did  more  than  merely 
reverse  our   traditional  policy.     It   had  the  effect  of  puttmg  land 


powers  on  the  same  footing  as  naval  powers,  '^o  far  as  s<'a-bnrne 
commerce  was  concerned  A  land  power  which  threatened  war 
could  thus  feel  a.ssur.-d  m  advance  that  any  prospective  sea-p  .w.  r 
antagonist  would  be  weakened  ihrouEh  denial  of  its  ancient  rit^ht 
to  buv  anything  anywhere  This.  4  year^  hi^zo.  ^avc  a  detinue  advan- 
tage to  one  belligerent  as  against  another,  not  ihrctik^h  his  own 
.'trength  or  geographic  position  but  through  an  affirmative  act  of 
ours. 

I  conceive  it  impossible  that  history  can  do  other  than 
accept  this  statement  at  its  face  value,  namely,  that  the 
President's  purpose  in  lifting  the  arms  embargo  is  to  dffl- 
nitely,  by  positive  action,  place  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  on  the  sid^-  of  one  of  the  belligerent  giuups. 

Parentlietically,  we  should  like  to  inqun.'  where  is  there 
anyth.mg  in  international  lavs-  which  guarantees  any  n, it  ion. 
sea  power  or  other,  any  'Tight  to  buy  anything  anywliore"? 
Were  we  violating  inteiTiational  law  when  we  refused  to  sell 
helium  to  Germ.any?  Are  we  violating  international  law  if 
we  refuse  to  sell  opium  to  China? 

The  proposed  legislation  is  sn  involved  in  a  maze  of  ab.-urdi- 
ties  and  contradictions  that  they  stun  the  imagination.  Tlie 
claim  made — that  this  is  a  neutrality  measure;  that  its  pur- 
pose is  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  to  return  to  int(rn;ir:onal 
law — is,  in  my  opinion,  an  insult  to  the  iniellmence  of  the 
Con!-^re?s  and  a  travesty  upon  the  faith  of  our  people. 

Think  of  It!  Tho  proposal  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  and 
return  to  international  law  is  tied  up  wi:h  the  propoial  to 
voluntarily  surrender  the  most  vital  maritime  rights  wh;ch 
have  been  guaranteed  us  by  intcinational  understanding  and 
custom  since  the  founding  of  cur  Nation,  What  interna- 
tional interests  are  to  be  left  to  us,  that  concern  the  laws  of 
nations,  after  we  give  up  our  rights  to  sail  our  own  merchant 
ships  upon  the  high  seas?  The  repeallsts  are  argirng 
strongly  that  we  wont  to  war  in  1917  because  our  niaiitiine 
rights  were  violated.  The  administration's  floor  leader  espe- 
cially has  taken  this  position.  What  sort  of  reason  is  it, 
what  kind  of  men*al  prore.^s  i.s  it.  that  .lu-lifles  cur  having 
gone  into  the  war  m  1917  to  protect  cur  niantime  commerce 
under  international  law  and  which  at  the  same  time  now  con- 
tends we  must  \'oIuntarily  relinquish  all  that  we  loucht  tor 
so  as  to  conform  to  international  law'!'  How  is  it  possible  to 
reconcile  the  idea  of  an  appeal  to  our  lights  under  interna- 
tional law  as  an  argument  for  repealing  the  arms  enibargo, 
with  the  idea  of  voluntarily  surrendering  our  most  important 
sea-trade  rights  under  internatiorial  law? 

In  my  judgment,  the  whole  argument  cf  th'^  advocates  for 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  t'ne  substitution  therefor  of 
th::  .so-called  cash-and-carry  provision  breaks  down  .so  ultiMly 
and  completely  on  this  single  point  alone  that  there  is  noth- 
ing left  of  It, 

The  bare  truth  is,  the  phrase  "cash  and  carry"  is  a  seduc- 
tive bait  which  is  being  deliberately  used  to  fool  the  American 
public.  The  people  do  not  understand  it  now.  I  am  not  so 
certain,  however,  that  they  will  not  learn  about  it  later. 

Nearly  all  of  th*:*  advocates  of  repeal  strongly  emphasizo  the 
"carry"  leature.  This  is  the  principle  sop  they  throw  out  to 
the  people  of  this  country  for  their  support. 

The  President  himself  places  special  emphasis  upon  th.e 
need  of  the  "carry"  provision.  In  speaking  of  the  present 
embargo  provisions,  in  his  Septem.ber  address,  he  said: 

They  furthermore  allow  s\ich  products  of  industry  and  agriculture 
to  be  taken  m  American-flag  ships  to  belligerent  nations  There 
in  it.self,  under  the  present  law.  lies  dehnite  danger  to  uur  neu- 
trality and  cur  pe.ice 

I  am  not  arguing  that  the  "carry"  feature,  if  actually  en- 
foiced — of  which  there  is  no  a-surance  it  will  be  if  the  pro- 
posed law  is  passed— m.ight  not  be  a  help  in  keeping  us  cut 
of  war.  What  I  am  contending  is,  that  this  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  "carry"  feature,  but  the  real  purpose  is  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  and  make  it  possible  to  sell  war  supphes  to  the 
belligerents. 

Last  July  the  Pi-esident  ask^d  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  Then  he  did  not  ask  for  the  so-called  cash-and- 
carry  provision.  Why?  It  cannot  be  because  new  conditions 
have  arisen,  because  he  told  us  in  his  address  in  September 
he  "foresaw  last  January"  what  was  coming  which  caused 
him  to  a^k  in  July  for  a  change  in  the  neutrality  law.    His 
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bill  failed  to  pa5,s.  It  was  not  until  we  were  called  to  this 
special  session  that  this  lurid  proposal  was  made. 

How  is  it  that  in  July  he  considered  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
em,bargo  necessary  to  the  "cause  of  peace  and  in  the  interest 
cf  real  American  security"  but  did  not  discover  until  Septem- 
ber that  cash  and  carry,  and  especiaDy  carry,  are  vital  to 
that  interest  and  security? 

How  is  it  that  in  July  the  embargo  provisions  were  con- 
sidered by  him  to  be  "most  vitally  dangerous  to  American 
neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace,"  and  2 
months  later  he  discovered  that  failure  in  having  the  "cash 
and  carry"  provision  in  the  law  was  even  more  vitally  dan- 
gerous to  "American  neutrality,  security,  and  peace"? 

Definite  proof  that  the  cash-and-carry  provision  has  only 
been  added  as  a  talking  point  and  to  mislead  the  public 
was  estabhshcd  when  the  advocates  of  the  present  resolu- 
tion refused  to  accept  Senator  Tobey's  proposal  to  first 
enact  the  ca.'^h  and-  carry  and  then  debate  the  embargo. 

The  cash  feature  is  put  into  the  proposal  to  allay  the 
feeling  of  resentment  our  people  have  against  the  failure 
of  European  nations  to  pay  back  the  money  they  borrowed 
from  us  in  the  other  war.  Here  is  being  perpetrated  upon 
our  people  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  gravest  injustice. 
In  certain  remarks  I  had  placed  in  the  Recofd  on  the  28Lh 
of  last  S-ptember  I  showed  the  utter  fallacy  of  there  being 
any  ca  h,  so  far  as  payment  in  gold  is  concerned.  No  doubt 
pold  will  be  used,  since  the  belligerent  group  that  would 
buy  from  u.>  h.ive  between  five  and  six  billions  of  the. yellow 
metal. 

Insofar  a.s  payment  in  gold  will  be  made,  it  will  be 
another  ca.^-^  of  American  workmen  and  producers  giving 
away  their  l-.bor,  just  as  we  did  in  the  other  war, 

Whnher  the  liftmg  of  the  arms  embargo  would  involve  us 
in  ilie  war.  and  to  what  extent,  would  depend  on  the  amount 
of  war  supplies  our  Nation  would  sell.  One  of  the  bellig- 
erent groups  is  exceedingly  desirous  that  we  join  them  in 
their  war.  No  one  questions  this.  They  have  the  gold  to 
buy  in  almost  unlimited  quantities.  We  have  the  capacity 
to  produce  war  materials  in  almost  unlimited  quantities. 
Knowing  that  the  more  war  materials  they  would  buy  the 
more  likely  would  we  be  to  become  involved  in  the  war  on 
their  side,  of  course,  they  would  buy  in  the  largest  quantities 
r>ossibIe. 

Suppose  the  embargo  is  repealed  and  the  day  thereafter 
England  and  Fi'ance  order  five  or  ten  thousand  military 
planes  (Aircraft  Year  Bock,  p.  34,  states  5,500  military  planes 
can  be  produced  a  year> .  fifty  or  one  hundred  thousaiid  tanks 
of  various  sizes  (see  Americas  Munitions,  by  Crowell,  p,  154), 
100,000  tons  of  poi.-on  go^  and  war  chemicals  (Chemicals  in 
"War,  Prontiss,  p,  85,  shows  producting  capacity  of  war  chemi- 
cals, which,  no  doubt,  could  now  be  greaily  expanded',  and 
other  munitions  in  the  same  proportion,  would  we  be  in  the 
war  or  would  we  not  be  in  it?  Of  course,  we  would  be  in  the 
war.  And  in  my  opinion  we  will  have  taken  a  dangerous 
step  that  could  easily  force  us  to  send  our  soldiers  to  Europe 
again. 

How  it  is  possible  to  try  to  deny  this  in  the  face  of  our 
past  experience  and  the  facts  before  us  is  difficult  for  me 
to  conceive. 

I  fear  m.any  of  us  labor  under  a  desperately  erroneous 
as^^urrption,  except  for  which  we  would  perhaps  all  view 
the  proposal  before  us  in  a  truer  light,  Tl'at  assumption  is 
that  Congress  has  the  right,  by  vote,  to  declare  war,  that 
we  would  be  just  as  free  to  make  such  a  decision  if  we 
lifted  the  embargo  as  we  would  be  if  we  did  not  lift  it. 
Once  the  em.bargo  is  lifted,  immense  and  powerful  indus- 
trial and  political  forces  will  be  set  in  operation  which  will 
inevitably  make  for  our  entrance  into  this  war,  over  which 
this  Congress  will  have  no  control  whatever. 

Before  this  House  decides  on  final  action  In  this  matter 
let  each  Member  ponder  well  over  just  a  few  things. 

Fiist,  Ihe  money  cost  of  the  last  war.  The  figures  I  am 
about  to  give  you  are  explained  in  a  footnote  which  will 
accompany  my  address. 


The  money  cost  up  to  the  present  time  is,  in  round  num- 
bers. $55,000,000,000. 

Since  varying  figures  have  been  given  showing  this  cost.  I  deem 
it  advisable  to  explain  how  I  arrived  at  this  amount.  In  the  June 
1930  Annual  Report  cf  the  Treasury,  table  58.  beginning  on  p.  609, 
Is  given  a  statement  of  money  co.sts  of  the  World  War  to  the 
United  States  Government  to  June  30.  1930,  A  reference  to  that 
statement  .shows  it  to  be  made  up  of  four  items — expenditures, 
receipts,  assets,  and  net  war  cost. 

On  p.  612  are  given  the  totals  of  these  items.  Under  expenditures 
$2,746,640.992  03  is  given  as  the  amount  of  interest  on  the  war  debt 
from  1918  to  1921.  Revised  to  bring  the  amount  up  to  date,  this 
figure  is  $12.032. 000, OUO.  which  was  obtained  by  taking  the  amount 
of  interest  on  the  wtu-  debt  as  of  June  30,  1934.  shown  on  p.  392  of 
the  1934  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  $9,557,- 
000.000:  and  adding  $2,475,000,000.  the  interest  at  234  percent  on 
the  approximately  $15,000,000,000  remaining  of  the  war  debt  for 
the  6-year  period  from  June  1934  to  June  1940,  (Treasury  has  no 
flgiu-es  on  interest  on  war  debt  since  June  1934  report,) 

Under  receipts  (foreign  obligations  June  30,  1930)  the  item  of 
$2,391,518,141.97  was  changed  to  $2,749,492,491,  This  was  obtained 
from  a  Treasury  Memorandum  Covering  Indebtedness  of  Foreign 
Governments  to  the  United  States,  March  1,  1939,  p    12, 

Under  assets  the  item  of  $7,747,000,000  (foreign  obligations)  was 
eliminated  entirely.  This  for  the  simple  reason  there  does  not 
appear  to  be  any  prospect  of  collecting  this  money.  The  total 
Indebtedness  of  foreign  governmen#s  to  the  United  Stat  .*s  on  March 
1.  1939,  was  $13,119,304,199,  With  an  unpaid  principal  of  $11435- 
645,170. 

Another  item,  $158,000,000  was  stricken  from  the  assets  listed, 
due  from  the  German  Government,  Account  of  Army  Occupation 
(June  30,  1927),  Tlie  German  Government  still  owes  $181,867,- 
133  36  on  this  account 

With  these  revised  figures  the  total  net  war  cost  to  date,  exclud- 
ing $11.792  082,774  for  Veterans'  Admmlstration  di'^bursemcnts  for 
relief  ol  World  War  veterans  to  June  30.  1939  (figures  supplied  by 
Veterans'  Administration),  and  $38,000,000  for  settlement  of  war 
c!ii:ms.  act  of  1&28  (1934  Annual  Ti-ertsury  Report,  p.  392).  $43,179,- 
430  €51.  Inciuuing  the  two  latiar  items,  the  total  net  money  cost 
of  the  World  War  is  $55,066,563,433, 

I  estimate  the  future  cost  will  run  the  total  up  well  past  the 
$100,000,000,000  mark. 

Assuming  an  extraordinary  supermiracle  liappcns — namely,  that 
the  Nalloiial  Budget  is  brought  in  balance  by  June  1940,  that  It  Is 
kept  in  balance  fcr  the  next  45  years  (debt  will  be  fony-five  billions 
by  then),  that  taxes  will  be  sufficiently  in  excess  of  regular  oper- 
atin,:,'  cost^  to  pay  the  interest  en  the  debt  and  retire  the  same  at 
the  rate  of  $1,000,000,000  a  year  until  it  is  compietcly  wiped  out. 
at  2'.,  percent  interest,  the  remaining  war  debt  ($15.000  000  000)  will 
cost  $8,625,000,000, 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  forecast  with  any  degree  of  precision 
the  future  ccst  of  these  veterans'  benefits.  Sufficient  data,  however, 
are  at  hand  to  suggest  something  of  what  may  be  expected. 

All  veterans  of  the  other  wars — Civil  and  Spanish-Am.encan — after 
reaching  the  age  of  65  years,  receive  $60  per  month.  If  this  pro- 
vision is  made  to  apply  to  World  War  veterans,  the  estimated  cost 
will  be  $21,079,602,189.     (Supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Administraticn.) 

The  present  monthly  benefit  rate  for  service  and  nonservice 
dependents  of  World  War  veterans  Is  $38.12  and  $29  62,  respectively 
(1938  Veterans'  Administration  Report,  p,  71).  The  average  an- 
nual number  of  Civil  War  dependents  who  received  benefits  from 
18i^0  to  1937  w;ts  r2G  980.  (Supplied  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion.) The  number  of  men  who  served  in  the  World  War  was  about 
twice  that  of  the  Civil  War.  Assuming  the  ntimber  of  World  War 
dependents  will  be  'twice  that  of  the  Civil  War,  at  $30  per  month 
the  cost  cf  benenis  to  World  War  widows  and  dependents  will  be 
$7  681,^03,200,  Civil  War  dependents  from  1927  to  1937  received 
$3ri  per  month. 

The  total  amount  of  disbursements  to  veterans,  including  admin- 
istration costs,  but  exclusive  of  $3,793,864,573  paid  out  In  adjusted- 
service  certificates,  from  1918  to  1938,  Inclusive,  was  $7,998,218,200, 
TlMS  is  an  annual  average  of  $380,867,533,  Even  though  the  plans 
providing  $60  a  month  for  veterans  after  the  age  of  65,  and  benefits 
t-o  all  widows  and  dependents,  go  into  eflect,  disbursements  under 
th'  present  set-up  will  be  heavy  for  the  ne.xt  10  or  15  years.  An 
eslinrate  of  three  to  five  billion  dollars  to  cover  this  item  would,  I 
btliew,  be  conservative. 

During  the  year  1938  the  net  operating  expense  for  all  hospital 
and  domiciliary  facilities  controlled  by  the  V^eterans'  Administra- 
t.or.  totaled,  in  round  numbers,  $50,000,000,  (Veterans'  AdminlBtra- 
tion  Report,  1938.  p,  2,)  Over  91  percent  of  the  admissions  in  1938 
weic  World  War  veterans,  (Veterans'  Administration  Report  1938 
p    10,) 

In  all,  a  total  of  $194,681,850  had  been  made  available  up  to  1938 
for  the  construction  of  hospital  facilities.  (Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Report.  1939.  p.  13  ) 

Adminibtiation  costs  have  averaged  in  the  21  years  about  $77,- 
000  OfV)  annually.  Numerous  other  cost  Items  must  be  taken  Into 
co...-,;Ocratio:i.  There  will  be  a  large  interest  charge  on  the  ad- 
Ju;t<.d--ervice  certificate  fund,  as  well  as  the  money  borrowed  to 
finance  the  construction  of  hospitals.  There  will  inevitably  be 
ether  extras.  'I'hc  sum  ol  all  these  items  will  certainly  pass  the 
$100,000,000,000  mark. 
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Our  r-'^r^npriMnn  in  tht^  World  War  brnucht  on  the  do- 
prfs.vMn.  "h-  !r.i)!;'  y  r'..-'  of  whu  h  i.-  incalculable.  Tht-  $30.- 
000.000  000  F.  deral  debt,  ti."  ip.crea.-,ed  co.-,t  to  States  for 
rt'li-'f,  thf  IcN-c-  caused  by  undu*-  licprt-ciation  of  \m1u-'~.  the 
1(1-.^  if  uat;(  >  cau-st'd  by  unemployment  and  national  income. 
•Ah:ch  1-  p«.'rhaps  not  le.s.s  'han  $150,000,000,000.  the  increa.^c 
ir.  ta.xe.s.  and  m)  forth,  ca.sily  adds  up  to  more  than  S200  000,- 
l' 00  000 

Three  hund.'d  billion  dollars  a.s  representins  tlv  money 
cost  to  us  lor  thf  part  we  played  in  the  World  War  wuuld  not 
he  too  hi«h 

Of  far  more  .^ieriou-s  import  is  the  di.^ea.sed  state  of  our 
mun.-tary  and  crt'dit  .structure.  I  shall  not  go  into  thi.s  part 
of  the  picture.  But  let  me  .say  to  the  House,  and  to  the  people 
throughout  the  country,  that  my  studies  and  ob.'^ervations  of 
thi.i  part  of  our  economic  body  lead  me  to  make  a  diagno.sis  of 
a  very,  vrry  .serious  aflliction  here.  I  consider  it  >o  .seru^u.s 
that  I  feel  sure  the  United  States  could  not  finance  a  long 
war. 

More  serious  still  was  the  fearful  price  we  paid  in  lives  and 
wounded  and  maimed.  Nearly  40.000  of  the  flower  of  our 
manhood  pave  their  all.  Nearly  fourteen  thousand  died  of 
N^cund.s.  There  were  more  than  53.000  combat  deaths. 
Mure  than  tvvo  hundred  thousand  were  wounded,  though  not 
mortally.  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  five  hundred 
and  ninety  World  War  veteran.s  were  left  permanently  crip- 
pled becau.-^e  of  thrir  .■^^rvice  in  the  war. 

What  .sacrifices  would  the  mothers  of  this  country  be  com- 
pelled to  make  if  we  were  pluns?fd  into  another  war?  Would 
our  i-a.-ualties  be  counted  in  the  thoiisands,  or  po>sibly  in  the 
millions? 

Suppose  we  should  be  forced  to  send  our  men  to  Europe  to 
cn':;age  in  this  war.  Suppo.-^e  that  which  we  all  believe  could 
not  happen  but  which,  judging  from  past  experiences,  might 
happen,  namely  our  defeat:  who  then  in  this  whole  United 
Sfates  would  rise  up  and  admit  re.sponsibility  for  ."^ending  our 
troops  to  Europe?  Where  would  our  God-given  3  000  rnib^s 
cf  ocean  defense  be  then?  What  would  become  of  America 
under  those  terrifying  conditions?     1  Applau.-^e.  1 

Let  U-.  from  the  standpoint  of  our  own  interests,  thinking 
con.>tantly  of  the  absolute  needs  of  our  own  country,  look  all 
of  the  facts  squarely  in  the  face.  Let  us  endeavor  to  think 
this  whole  problem  through  before  we  act  in  this,  to  me,  the 
mo.st  critical  hour  in  the  life  of  our  Nation. 

A-s  for  myself,  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  would  be  the  setting 
free  of  powerful  and  uncontrollable  force.s  that  would  make 
.':tiong!y  for  a  repetition  of  1917,  only  with  more  disastrous 
con>equence.^: 

From  my  studies  I  am  convinced  the  United  States  cannot 
endure  another  such  a  war,  economically  or  financially,  and 
retain  anything  like  the  system  of  government  and  industry 
we  have  lived  under  and  cherish.  The  forces  of  disruption 
and  chaos  are  already  working  strongly  within  our  system. 
Another  war  would,  in  my  opinion,  create  the  necessary  con- 
dition for  the  completion  of  these  disintegrating  forces. 

I  ft^l  it  my  high  duty  to  oppose,  by  every  honorable  means 
possible,  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,     i  Applause.! 

Mr  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  that  point? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  fromi  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr  Speaker,  it  is  ab.solut'>ly  a  fact, 
is  It  not.  that  Congress  will  be  resporLsible  if  we  become  in- 
volved in  the  war? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oh:o.     That  is  absolutely  true. 

Mr.  CREAL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    SMITH  of  Ohio.     Yes, 

Mr  CREAL.  The  gentleman  stated  that  when  we  lift  the 
embargo  we  are  in  war.  Wh.en  are  all  of  the  neutral  coun- 
tries now  selling  to  both  sides  in  the  war? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  know  of  no  neutral  country  that 
is  selling  to  both  sides. 

Mr.  CREAL.     Well,  to  one  side. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  I  know  of  no  neutrals  that  are  selling 
to  one  s:d>\  If  the  gentl-^man  will  read  my  addres.s  m  the 
House  on  October  12,  and  my  remarks  in  the  Appenaix  of 


the  Record,  page  351,  he  w.ll  see  that  the  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  aims  by  neutral  countries  to  belligrrents  is  a 
common  practice,  that  this  practice  has  been  growing  stead- 
ily for  a  hundred  and  fifty  y  'ars;  and  that  the  Un'ttd  States 
ha.-  been  one  of  the  must  backward  nations  in  this  adwincc- 
m-iit. 

Mr  FISH     Mr  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr    SMITH  of  Ohio.     Yrs. 

Mr.  FISH  Evidently  there  is  a  great  deal  of  m.i.sunder- 
standmt:.  or  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of  mi>statemt  nt  on 
this  particular  propo.-ition.  I  say,  without  fear  of  contrad.c- 
tion.  that  there  is  not  a  single  nation  in  the  world  that  sells 
arms  and  ammunition  to  any  of  the  belligerent  na'ions — 
not  one  of  the  European  nations  or  the  other  nations — and 
yet  they  want  as  to  re^x-al  our  law  in  order  to  do  something 
that  no  other  nation  does. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  In  1931  the  British  Government  estab- 
li.-hed  a  complete  arms  embargo  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries have  all  issued  current  complete  embargo  decrees.  lAp- 
plau.-e.  1 

ADJOURNMENT   OVER 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cory=;ent 
that  when  the  Hou.se  adjourns  today  it  ari.iourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Tempore  'Mr.  K:tchens>.  Is  there 
objection']' 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    RFMAFKS 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Mich.i^-an.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.<k  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remark-s  m  tlv  Record  and  to 
include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Pres>s. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection.' 

Tliere  wa.>  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempc^e.  Under  special  order  of  the 
Hous*'  heretofore  made  the  ct^ntleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr. 
HoFFM.ANl  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

THE  C.   I    O    .^ND   FREE   SPEECH 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Wtdne.-day,  on  the  floor  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Washint^ton  IMr.  Cofffe] 
very  forcefully  pointed  out  that  the  safety  and  the  .security 
of  our  Government,  to  a  ^reat  extent,  rested  upon  the  ob- 
servance of  the  right  to  free  speech  and  a  free  press. 

He  might  have  gone  further  and  have  said  with  equal  truth 
that  neither  the  prosperity,  the  political,  or  the  religiou.s  liberty 
of  the  citizen  can  endure  unle>-s  the  constitutional  safeguards 
protecting  the  citizen  in  his  right  to  work,  to  own,  hold,  and 
enjoy  property  are  maintained. 

To  the  sentiments  just  expressed  practically  all  of  our 
people  render  lip  service  and  all  patriotic  Americans  give 
support  without  reservation.  The  gentleman  u.sed  his  lauda- 
tion of  the  constitutional  guaranty  of  the  richt  of  fiee  speech 
and  a  free  press  as  the  vehicle  to  carry  him  to  a  bitter  attack 
upon  the  Dies  committee  and  to  a  defen.se  of  Government 
employees  who  are  members  of  an  organization  which  was 
founded  by  and  whose  activities  are  substantially  controlled 
by  another  organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of 
our  Government  by  force. 

The  gentleman's  condemnation  of  the  Dies  committee,  his 
defense  of  the  Washington  members  of  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  would  have  been  more  convincing 
had  he  heretofore  condemned  activities  similar  to  those 
which  he  claimed  the  Dies  committee  practiced  when  other 
governmental  agencies  interfered  with  the  right  of  free 
speech,  a  free  press,  and  the  civil  liberties  of  American 
citizens,  and  had  he  been  more  accurate  in  his  statements. 

The  gentleman  from  Washington  :  Mr.  Coffee; — and  I  am 
glad  lie  IS  pre.'ient  now,  I  just  sent  word  to  him  that  I  was 
abiiui  to  speak— talked  at  lens'h  about  tlie  right  of  a  man  to 
join  or  not  to  join  an  organi/atiun.  Time  and  time  again 
has  he  stood  on  the  flotir  of  this  House  and  .spoken  m  favor  of 
the  C.  I.  O  ,  which  denied  the  right  of  a  man  to  wcuk  unless 
he  .lomed  that  particular  organization 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Will  tlic  gtntltman  yield? 


Mr.  HOFFMAN.  And  which  disputes  his  right  to  join  the 
A.  F.  of  L.  on  th.e  west  coast,  and  still  hold  a  job. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
a:  tha'  po.nt?  If  you  arc  go»ng  to  bo  about  me  in  the 
Recokd.  I  hope  you  will  allow  me  to  interrupt  you. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  did  not  lie  about  you.    I  just  told  the 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  wish,  if  you  are  going  to 
niake  misrepresentations  about  what  I  have  discus.sed.  that 
yiu  w.ll  permit  m<e  to  interrupt  you  at  that  jroint. 

Mr.  HOrFMAN.  If  I  can  ha\e  more  time,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield.     You  had  time  yesterday. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  made  no  distinction  in  my 
befriending  of  any  labor  organization  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Oh,  did  you  not  talk  m  favor  of  the 
C,  I.  O? 

Mr.  COi-rEE  of  Washington.  I  have  championed  the 
C.  I.  O.,  the  A.  F.  of  L..  and  the  railroad  brotherhoods  indis- 
criminately, not  one  as  against  another;  and  any  cheap 
attempt  on  anybody's  part 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  I  niay  have  10  more  minutes. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  will  be  glad  to  ask  for  it  for 
you.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  the  gentle- 
man may  be  accorded  10  more  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Kitchens).  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Washington? 

Tlicre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  hope  the  gentleman  will 
not  mislead  any  of  us  into  believing  that  I  have  taken  the  side 
of  one  great  labor  organization  in  opposition  to  another.  My 
scile  int>rest  is  in  defending  all  organized  labor,  whether  it  be 
C.  I.  O..  A.  F.  cf  L.,  or  the  railroad  brotherhoods. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Are  you  through? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.'^hington.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Have  you  not  time  and  again  stood  on  the 
floor  and  defended  the  C.  I.  O.? 

M!-.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Not  as  against  any  other 
lab  r  ore.-inizaficn. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Have  you  not  time  and  again  stood  on  the 
floor  and  defended  tlie  C.  I.  O.? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.-hington.  I  have  befriended  it  on  two 
or  three  occasions  when  I  thouftht  they  were  in  the  right  in 
respect  to  seme  fight  that  they  were  having  with  their 
enip'.oyer.^. 

Mr  HOFFMAN.  Did  you  not  on  the  30th  of  March  1937 
stand  on  the  floor  for  20  minutes  or  more  arguing  that  the 
sit-down  strike  was  legal? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washm-ton.     Yes. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     You  did  not? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     No. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  All  right.  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  Record  on  pages  2924  to  2929.  inclusive,  and  I 
ask  you.  then,  to  form  your  own  opinion  whether  I  am,  as  the 
gentleman  .said,  a  liar  or  whether  he  knows  what  he  is 
talking  about. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shington.     Now,  just  a  minute. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN,     You  have  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  did  put  in  a  statement, 
and  I  believe  it  was  5  or  6  minutes,  and  I  extended  it  probably 
to  a  point  where  it  would  have  taken  up  20  mmutes'  time. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  It  is  in  the  Record — in  the  body  of  the 
Record — and  not  in  the  Appendix. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Wa.shmgton.     Yes.     I  still  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Sure.  You  still  say  that  the  sit-down 
strike  is  legal,  do  you? 

Mr,  COFFEE  cf  Washington.  From  a  legal  standpoint; 
yes. 

Mr  IIOFF?kIAN.  You  still  say  the  sit-down  strike  is  legal, 
do  you? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     It  is  my  op'nion. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Now.  there  we  are.  Now  we  have  the 
gentleman  on  record.  He  says  that  the  sit-down  strike, 
where  men  come  in  and  drive  other  workers  from  their  tasks 
because  they  will  not  join  one  particular  organization  is,  in 


his  opinion,  legal.  He  says  that  the  sit-down  strike,  where 
they  crack  the  heads  of  the  fellows  who  will  not  join  that 
particular  organization,  is  legal. 

In  the  Congrc.sicnal  D:rectoi-y  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Con- 
gress, first  session.  January  1937,  it  is  set  forth — and  these 
biographies  are  usually  prepared  by  the  Member  himself — 
that  the  gentleman  "graduated  from  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. Seattle.  Wash.,  with  A.  B.  and  LL.  D.  degrees,  and 
from  Yale  University.  New  Haven.  Conn.,  with  J.  D.  degree" — 
a  legal  education  which  anyone  might  envy  and  which.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  I  never  was  able  to  acquire.  The  gentleman  is 
not  only  a  bachelor  of  arts,  a  doctor  of  laws,  but  he  has  the 
degree  of  doctor  of  jurisprudence. 
I  Mr,  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Now,  just  a  moment. 
1       Mr.  HOFFMAN.     What  do  you  think  of  it? 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
you  have  brought  my  name  into  this  so  repeatedly,  will  you 
yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  will. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  "Washington.  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  the  faculties  of  12  different  law  schools  assisted  me  in 
preparing  the  brief  which  was  put  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  HOFTMAN.  I  thought  it  was  the  gentleman's  speech, 
I  am  glad  to  know  he  had  a  corps  of  ghost  writers. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  I  say  they  assisted  me  in 
preparing  a  purely  legal  brief  and  not  an  argument  justify- 
ing the  sit-down  strike  as  a  fact.  It  was  justifying  it  from 
a  legal  standpoint  solely.  That  is  the  reason  it  was  put  into 
the  Record. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Well,  it  is  certainly  interesting  to  learn 
that  there  are  that  many  professors  in  universities  who  have 
so  little  common  sense  and  so  little  common  decency  as  to 
argue  that  one  group  of  men  can  go  in  and  take  possession 
of  somebody  else's  private  property  and  retain  possession, 
destroy  it,  drive  men  from  their  jobs,  and  keep  them  from 
their  jobs,  and  argue  that  that  sort  of  a  proceeding  is  legal. 
I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman  put  their  names  in  the 
Record. 

If  this  be  the  result  of  our  umversity  training,  then  we  had 
better  get  rid  of  some  of  oiu-  universities  and  go  "to  the 
sticks"  and  on  the  farms  for  our  education  and  get  a  little 
bit  of  common  sense  and  good  judgment  once  more. 

Let  these  professors  get  out  in  the  wide,  open  spaces;  let 
them  cut  a  few  trees,  saw  them  into  logs,  into  stovewood 
lengths,  and  then  split  those  chunks.  Let  them  get  out  on 
a  farm  and  follow  a  plow  or  a  drag  in  the  dirt  and  dust. 
In  the  fall  or  springtime,  let  them  get  out  on  the  fields  and 
spread  a  fcv,-  load.s  of  fertilizer.  Let  them  get  a  few  callouses 
on  their  hands  and  get  the  kinks  out  of  the  wheels  in  their 
heads.  Let  the  free,  pure  air  of  the  country  sweep  away  the 
cobwebs  from  their  muddled  thinking,  and  they  will  know 
what  everyone  else  knew  from  the  beginning — that  a  sit- 
down  strike  was  illegal. 

Without  going  into  a  review  of  the  gentleman's  activities 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  the  attention  of  the  House  is  called 
to  pages  2924  to  2929,  inclusive,  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
volume  81,  part  3,  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress,  from  which 
it  appears  that,  speaking  on  a  resolution  introduced  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Dies]  to  investigate  the  sit-down 
strikes  and  to  a  bill  which  had  been  introduced  to  make  a 
sit-down  strike  a  violation  of  the  Federal  antitrust  law,  he 
said: 

Tlie  resolution,  the  bill,  and  the  remarkB  were  predicated  upon  a 
single  premise,  that  sit-down  strikes  are  illegal.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  challenge  that  premise. 

The  gentleman  then  further  said: 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  base  my  contention  that  the  sit-down  strike  is 
legal  en  three  fundamental  principles  which  are  recognized  by  our 
court  deciiion.s  and  statutes  as  the  law  of  the  land: 

First  The  sit-down  strikers  are  invited  onto  the  premises  of  the 
company  as  employees,  they  remain  employees  during  the  course 
of  the  dispute,  and  they  can  in  no  way  be  considered  trespassers. 

Second.  Employee.s  have  a  property  right  m  their  jobs  which  the 
law  entitles  them  to  protect  by  appropriate  means. 

Third.  The  action  of  the  sit-down  strikers  is  Justified  under  the 
law  as  is  any  other  collective  action  by  employees  to  better  their 
couditlcns. 
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The  gentleman  th'^n  pr- Cf  .d' d  on  thi'  floor  of  the  H)U.f 
to  make  an  arKun-.tTii  wli.ch  c^'.  ci-  almost  five  pages  of  tlie 
CoNcRESSK  NAL  RECORD  1,1  ,11  cfToit.  tu  pi'ovc  his  a.->.-crtion  lhi:;t 
sit-down  iri,kt\s  wtre  not  ilL-ral. 

The  Rentknian  knt  w,  or  he  had  rr^a'=on  to  know,  that  sit- 
down  ftrikeii-  had  .•^•iZ'd  and  u  taint  d  pG.s.>e?:^ion  of  factories 
in  the  State  of  Michu-an.  Ih  knew  that  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  Rviarantted  to  a  man.  to  a  company, 
and  to  every  other  ind.vidual.  natural  or  artificial,  the  peace- 
ful posses-sion  of  h:.s  own  property.  He  knew  that  that  con- 
stitutional npht  was  beinc  denifd  to  the  .stockholders  of 
the  automobili'  plant.s  of  Michigan.  Yet  h'  dtf-nded  th-' 
denial  of  that  ncht. 

He  knew,  or  at  lea.st  hv  had  information  which  would  Lad 
every  reasonable  man  to  lylavo,  that  hundreds  of  woikm^:: 
men  and  women  in  Mich;.,an  liad  been  driven  from  the,r 
jub.s  and  were  prevented  bv  viol. nee  from  workmc  at  the 
jobs  which  were  nchtfu.ly  th  irs  and  which  enabled  thrm 
to  piMvidt'  f.jod.  clnthmu.  and  shelter  for  them.'-elve^  a::d 
th.  ;r  d.'P*  nd-'nts.  H-'  knew  that  that  conduct  was  in  viola- 
ti.'ii  ii!  the  c.tiZL'n'.s  iiiz!-;:  to  liberty  and  to  heild  and  to  tnjoy 
priipcrry,  for  liie  ritiht  r,j  woik  is  property.  Yet  he  stood 
on  tile  t\onv  of  this  Hou>'^  and  denied  that  the  deprivation 
cf  sucli  iii^ht--;  wa^  a  den.al  of  our  constitutional  puarantus. 

H  ■  knew,  or  he  had  every  rea.son  to  believe,  that  personal 
property  was  bein=:  de.stioyed  by  strikers;  that  working  men 
and  women  who  wanted  to  work  were  being  assaulted  and 
beaten  by  strikers.  He  knew  that  the  right  to  enter  private 
prup-.rty  and  to  cro.^s  public  property  for  the  purpose  of 
going  to  j'-'bs  which  were  rightfully  theirs  was  denied  to 
citizi'n.s  ()f  Michigan,  He  knew  that  such  acts  were  illegal, 
were  unlawful,  were  a  refusal  to  permit  American  citizens 
to  ex'^rci^e  their  constitutional  rights.  Yet  he  stood  on  the 
floor  (if  this  House  and  defended  the  conduct  which  deprivt>d 
Amtric.\n  citizens  df -the  rights  just  enumerated  and  guar- 
antei  d  by  our  Ped.ral  Constitution. 

He  knew  that  those  acts  were  unfair;  that  thrv  were  un- 
just, and.  if  he  knew  anythmc  about  the  prineipl' s  of  the 
common  law  or  the  wording  of  our  statutes,  he  knew,  or  a.5 
a  giatlua'e  of  the  University  of  Washincton  and  the  holcier 
of  the  degree  of  doctor  of  laws,  he  should  have  known,  that 
such  c.mduct  on  the  part  of  the  sit-down  strikers  was  not 
only  a  violation  of  every  principle  of  common  law.  of  everv 
rule  of  c^^^nduct  laid  down  in  the  Constitution  of  the  Federal 
Government,  but  was  oppres.^ive  and  tyrannical.  And  yet  he 
stood  here  uhere  I  am  standing  now  and  defended  that  kind 
of  conduct. 

Wednesday  the  gentleman  said: 

O'^vrrr.mciit  emplovppf.,  similar  tn  nil  oth'^r  citizpn^  of  thi,s 
Republic  luive  the  Inciubl'ab!.^  and  ir.idienablo  rik'ht,  'o  Join  ur- 
guni.'iation.'!  of  their  cvMi  choosnitj. 

Y'-t  when  those  sit-dowti  strikes  were  on.  the  £"^ntleman 
spokf  in  deft-nse  of  the  activities  of  the  C.  I.  O,,  which  denied 
to  individual.^  the  right  to  join  an  organization  other  than 
the  C.  I   O 

The  gentieman  further  said — Record  of  October  25,  1939, 
page  879: 

Tlicy  hcwc  th-?  riiiht  to  hold  and  to  express  their  own  opinion*;  on 
all  subjects  w.'h.nut  submitting  those  epiiiiiins  to  any  Individiuil  or 
Grveri-.ment  bedy  for  apprcn.il  Government  employeo-;.  n*j  less 
Ch.m  workers  ;n  private  industry,  must  be  porni.tted  tn  exorcise 
these  cv!n.-t:iu*;..  nal  AmeriraTi  rii'lits  without  coercion  from  any 
source  or  fear  cf  losin>;  their  Jobs  as  a  consequence  of  such  exercise. 

Bu'  on  the  floor  cf  this  House  the  gentleman  has  defended 
the  C,  I.  O  ,  which  denies  to  a  worker  the  right  to  earn  a  live- 
lihood unless  he  jems  its  organization.  On  the  floor  of  this 
House  he  has  defended  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
which  has  twice  convicted  Henry  Ford  of  an  unfair  labor  prac- 
tice because  he  told  the  employees  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  and 
those  who  sought  jobs  there  that  they  did  not  need  to  pay 
any  organization  for  the  light  to  work  in  the  Ford  Motor  Co. 
plants. 

Day  before  yesterday  he  criticized  the  Dies  committee  be- 
cause it  published  the  names  of  those  who  are  members  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy. 


Twico  en  The  27th  day  of  April  1937.  as  shown  on  pages 
3881  and  3S89  of  volume  81,  part  4.  cf  the  proceedings  of  the 
Seventy-fifth  Congress,  the  gentleman  from  Washington  voted 
in  favor  of  gi\ing  to  the  public  the  nam^s,  not  of  public  ofli- 
cials,  not  of  officers  or  employees  of  the  F-  ci-  ral  Government, 
but  of  private  individuals  who  had  a  net  income  ova-  ar.d 
above  a  certain  amount. 

Wednesday  he  objected  to  the  publication  of  the'  i-.ames  of 
those  who  belong  to  an  organization  which  i  contr;  Ihd  by  an 
organization  whi^h  advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Gu\ern- 
ment  by  force. 

Did  the  c  ii'leman  ever  arise  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
cnndtum  the  illegal  seizure  of  private  papers  by  the  H..go 
Black  committee?  Did  the  gentleman  e\er  find  fault  with 
the  seizure  of  private  paper.-  by  the  La  Fi  Ilette  so-called  S-  n- 
ate  Civil  Liberties  Committee?  Has  he  ( v  r  at  any  tune  ob- 
jected to  illegal  search  and  seizure,  to  tlie  d  nial  of  free  .-peec  h 
or  a  free  press  when  the  interests  cf  the  Communi.-ts  or  the 
CommuniSt  Party  was  not  involved? 

Enough  along  that  line.  L*n  us  turn  now  to  the  statem'MVs 
made  by  the  gentlem.an  on  the  floor  and  see  ju-^t  how  much 
reliance  we  should  plare  upon  his  statements. 

The  gentleman  just  a  moment  ago  said  that  I  was  a  liar. 
I  do  not  care  to  drcnify  the  cliarge  by  a  d' nial.  The  Mem- 
bers of  the  HoU  e  are  well  abh^  to  determine,  each  for  h.msolf, 
the  degree  of  reliance  v.hich  they  will  place  upon  the  state- 
ments made  by  each  Member  of  the  House.  No  doubf  tlie 
gentleman  from  Washington  Mr.  Coffee]  spoke  rather  has- 
tily It  is  my  recollection  that  the  11th  verse  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  Sixteenth  Psalm  reads  somethmg  like  this: 

I  ^ald  m  my  ha.-'c    AI!  moo.  are  Iurs 

But  for  the  sake  of  determining  the  accuracy  cf  the  state- 
ment's of  the  gentleman  from  Wa-hington  1  Mr,  Coffee  I  let 
me  refer  to  the  printed  Record  of  the  gentleman's  sp-jech 
which  he  made  on  the  floor  of  the  House  day  before  yesterday. 
And  this  I  do  without  thought  of  criticism  but  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  before  the  House  the  fact,^. 

The  gentleman  from  Wa.-hmgion  said — Record,  pa^te  880 — 
that  the  president  of  the  local  biancti  of  th-'  .American  U  iiiiue 
fur  Peace  and  D.-mocracy  and  the  national  [iresidcnt  of  that 
c:reani.'ation  told  liu  eliaiiin.in  of  the  criinmittee  that  the 
It  ague  would  b*--  glad  to  suriend"r  any  documents  requested, 
and  yti  immediately  thereafter  he  said,  referring  to  the 
commit  too: 

Th.n-  went  down  there,  without  any  time,  and  seized  those  docu- 

nunts,  which  you  know  as  a  l.iwyer  they  had  no  right  to  seize. 

If  the  officials  of  the  league  consented  tn  the  surrender 
of  their  pi'pers.  as  the  gentleman  himself  says  they  d'd,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  ;  Mr,  St>.rnes1  on  the  'ame 
occasion  a.-serted  that  thf'  papers  were  only  brought  before 
the  committee  "alter  full  knowledge  and  consent  of  the 
league  itself,  and  with  written  letters  of  consent  on  file  in 
our  records,"  ju.st  wliat  foundation  is  there  for  the  charge 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  !Mr,  Coffee  I  that  rt  pre- 
senta'ues  of  tho  eommittee  seizi-d  d'cumcrv  ^  winch  they  had 
no  riu'ht  to  sei/e? 

Likewise,  on  Wednesday,  Record,  page  881,  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  said: 

Let  me  point  out  to  the  centleman  from  Alabama  that  his  com- 
mittee accepted  testimony  to  the  effect  that  John  L.  Lewis  was, 
lor  practic.il  purposes,  a  Commuiust. 

And  that  immediately  thereafter  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama !Mr.  St-arnes]  arose  and  said — Record,  page  881; 

Let   me  sav   to   the   centleman   most  emphatically  that   not   one 

slni;lo  witiie>s-  who  appeared  before  that  committ."e  ever  testified 
that  John  Lewis  is  a  C,.mmu;.i?t,  not  one  frcm  the  beginning;  to 
this  vcrj-  mom.ent  has  made  that  statement. 

The  records  of  the  committee  will  show  whi'ii  of  these 
gentlemen  is  correct.  For  myself,  in  view  of  tlie  ineon-i.-.t- 
en>  i.s  m  the  conduct  of  the  gentleman  from  Washmiiion  and 
in  view  of  his  previous  inaccurate  statement.  I  prefer  to 
accept  the  statement  of  the  gentleman  frcm  Alabama. 

Again,  the  gentleman  from  Washington  I  Mr.  Coffee  1 
charged  in  substance,  by  innuendo,  thai  the  committee  was 
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unfair,  in  tV.at  it  did  not  ca'.l  as  witnesses  those  against  whom 
cti  w-'t  s  had  been  made.  .Again,  the  gentleman  :rom  Alabama 
I  Mr  St.^rnes;  answered  h;m.     He  said — Record,  page  881; 

Let  me  eive  the  gentleman  the  facts  The  ccmmi'ti-^  addressed 
a  letter  to  John  L,  Lewis  giving  him  the  privilege  ci  appearing  to 
deny  any  statement  n.ade  by  ar.y  witn- s;  wrh  reference  to  tho 
ex'.^trnce  cf  com^munism  m  any  part  cf  his  org.imra:icn  cr  move- 
nient.  but  he  has  not  'JlgniScd"  the  Invttation  with  a  reply. 

Let  me  say  further  to  the  gentleman  that  any  man  whose  name 
Is  m.cntioned  in  connection  w;th  th.^  investigation  who  is  charged 
with  being  in  collusion  with  the  Conimunists  or  any  ether  un- 
Amcrican  movement  m  this  coi^r.try  will  be  cx'ended  every  oppor- 
tunity  to  appear  lh|-re  and  deny   under  oath   that   testimony. 

Lei  us  come  new  to  th.e  men's  cf  'h:-  contrcvcrsy.  On 
Wednesday  the  gentleman  said — Record,  pace  882: 

\'<'...r.  IS  the  purpose  cf  the  chairman  u;  giN-ng  cut  that  list  to 
the    1.  v. -papers? 

He  answered  his  cwn  question  m  this  manner: 

I-  .»:  :t.i:s  to  be  cbviously  for  the  purpose  of  intimidating  Gov- 
ernment euipioyees.  It  states  in  effect  that  we.  a  congressional 
ccm.mittee  want  you  people  to  know  you  ire  Jeopardizing  your 
Jobs  We  kticw  who  y  ti  ..re  ani  we  w;'.l  ce*  yo\;  when  the  tinie 
comes  and  when  the  hour  seenis  propitiovis  and  appropriate  Tliat 
is  th-"  effect  of  the  publisl.ed  niiinbtrsi.ip  l.st  on  the  Go.en.mtDt 
cmplcyees   affected. 

He  had  previou.^ly  said  that  the  publication  of  the  list 
could  have  but  one  purpi,ise — Record,  page  873: 

That  is  to  int:mid.i'e  the  n-embers.  t hreate:.::.;:  that  tlie  [xr.alty 
cf  refusing  to  re.-.gr.  n..»y  be  lo;s  of  their  J3bs 

Let  us  analyze  the  situation.  January  3,  1G39.  the  Dies 
ccmn-.ittee  filed  a  report  which  was  signed  by  every  member 
of  the  conimittee.  including  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr  Demi'sey  and  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  Mr. 
HE.fLEv:.     On  page  69  of  the  report  I  find  this  statement; 

The  largest  of  the  Communist  "front"  movements  in  the  L'nited 
Sta'ts  :s  the  American  Leacoe  for  Peace  and  LK  mocracy  formerly 
known  as  the  American  Lcatrae  Agaii.st  V,';v.-  ai.d  Kasoism.  and  at 
the  time  of  Its  inception,  as  the  Uuited  States  Congress  Against 
War. 

Over  on  the  next  page  I  find  the  statement: 

Internationalistic  Coninitinist  crrranizers.  such  as  Henri  Bar- 
busse  ar.d  Tom  Mann,  were  permitted  by  the  I'nited  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  to  come  frLiii  abrc.ul  to  assist  m  launching  this 
movement. 

A  little  lower  dowTi  I  find: 

Ml  mbers  of  the  leaeue  have  been  pledced  to  resist  military  train- 
Ini;  to  demand  "tota;  and  umveisal  di.-armam^nt."  tus  prcpcsed  by 
the  Soviet    L'luon. 

A*  the  Pittsburgh  convention  of  this  niovement  in  Novem.ber 
1937,  Its  nanie  was  changed  from  the  American  League  Against 
War  and  Fascism  to  the  American  LeaL'tie  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy, This  oreani7ation  is  the  American  section  of  the  World 
Conimittee  Agair.st  War  and  Fa«:ism  (now  the  World  Committee 
I.„r   Peace    ar.a    Deniocracy  i . 

The  subs' ance  of  this  report — pages  69  to  71,  inclusive — 
and  of  the  testimony  before  the  committee  is  that  the  league 
wa.s  founded  by  Comm.unists.  that  it  receives  a  contribution 
of  something  like  S2.500  per  year  from  the  Comm.unist  Party. 

If.  on  January  3,  1939.  it  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  this 
committee,  the  members  of  which  then  were  M.artin  Dies, 
Joe  St.arnes,  John  J,  Dempsey.  H.^hold  G,  Mosier.  Arthur  D. 
He,\lev,  N,  M.  M,\son,  and  J.  Parnell  Thom.as,  that  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  had  been  founded  by. 
and  it.s  activities  were  in  a  measure  at  least  controlled  by, 
Communists,  why  now  criticize  any  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  the  publication  of  the  nam.es  of  those  who  belong 
to  the  organization'' 

Taken  ai'parently  from  a  Communist  Party  organization, 
in  this  report  appears  this  statement — page  71: 

It  IS  signiF.rant  that  the  Comm.unist  Par-y  niore  than  any  othPr 
labor  group,  ha.--  been  able  to  ach.eve  suces-lully  united  fronts  with 
church  groups  This  is  not  due  t.^  any  con-.prcnase  with  religion  as 
such  on  our  part  In  fact  by  going  aimnie  rdigi.  us  ma.sses  we  are 
lor  the  first  t.me  able  to  bring  cur  an-inligious  id.  as  to  them, 

Wednesday  on  the  floor  of  this  House  the  gentleman  frcm 
California   .Mr,  VoorhisI.  who  is  so  earnest  and  who  is  so 
Indus: nous  and  who  we  are  all  iui-e  is  sincere,  made  the 
statement — Record,  page  883: 
LXXXV €Q 


I  =a  d  I  believe  th:->t  I  was  personal'v  compelled  to  the  conclusion, 
en  the  basis  of  cvidei.ce  tliat  had  been  pr.seiued  to  me  atid  the 
ccn-.mittee.  that  this  organisation  w.\s  substantially  dominated  by 
the  Communist  Party. 

After  hearing  witnesses,  who  testified  under  oath,  and  pre- 
sumably after  consideration  of  tliat  testimony  end  delibera- 
tion thereon,  a  committee  of  the  House  made  a  unanimous 
report  and  that  report  contains  this  sentence: 

The  largest  of  the  Commuiiist  "front"  movements  In  the  United 
Sta'es  IS  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Demo<.'racy.  formerly 
kr.own  as  the  .Anterioan  LeaJtue  .\pains'.  War  and  Fascism,  and.  at 
the  time  of  Us  inception,  as  the  United  States  Congress  Against  War. 

We  have  the  stat.nient  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
!Mr.  VooRHiSi.  who  is  known  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
a5  a  liberal:  who.  fromi  the  time  he  became  a  Member  down 
to  the  present  time,  has  spoken  always  against  conservatism, 
against  reactionism;  who  has  given  all  too  generously  of  his 
strength  and  his  time  to  the  so-called  New  Deal;  who  here 
day  before  yesterday,  speaking,  as  he  always  speaks,  on  his 
responsibility  as  a  Member  of  the  House,  solemnly  declared, 
v.h(^n  the  issue  was  squarely  presented,  that  he  was  com- 
pelled— note  that  word  "compelled" — "to  the  conclusion,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  that  had  been  presented"  to  him  and  to 
the  committee,  "that  this  organization  was  substantially 
dominated  by  the  Communist  Party." 

So  it  may  be  accepted  as  a  fact  that  the  American  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  is  but  a  tool  of  the  Communist 
Party.  There  is  no  longer  in  America  any  doubt  about  the 
purpose  or  the  objective  of  the  Conmiunist  Party.  Tliat  party 
is  antireligious. 

From  1865  down  to  the  present  moment,  with  but  a  short 
exception,  on  our  coins  this  Nation  has  carried  the  motto,  "In 
God  we  trust."  Today  the  Communist  Party  proclaims  reli- 
gion to  be  a  fraud,  denies  the  existence  of  a  God.  Today,  as 
from  the  beginning  of  its  activities,  the  Communist  Party 
advocates  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force. 

Today,  here  in  Washington,  we  have  an  organization,  which 
the  proof  shows  is  substantially  dominated  by  the  Commu- 
nists, who,  in  turn,  if  they  had  the  power,  would  overthrow 
the  Government  which  permits  their  existence. 

No  one  advocates  the  publishing  cf  the  name  of  someone 
who  does  not  belong  to  that  organization.  We  all  know, 
liowever,  how  mistakes  can  be  made.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Dempsey  1  that  it  is  a 
grievous  wTong  to  the  woman.  It  is  a  grievous  wrong  when 
the  gentleman  rises  and  says  that  I  am  a  liar,  but  I  am 
passing  it  off  on  the  theory  that  his  judgment  is  WTong,  that 
he  does  not  know  what  he  is  talking  about  and  his  statement 
is  so  absurd,  in  view  of  the  facts,  that  no  one  will  believe  it. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
would  not  be  a  party  to  publishing  names  that  might  assassi- 
nate character  until  the  names  had  been  investigated  and 
it  had  been  determined  that  the  persons  named  were  mem- 
bers of  the  organization  they  w^ere  accused  of  being  mem- 
bers of. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.    I  agree  with  the  gentleman  absolutely. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I  asked  be  done, 
and  what  they  refused  to  do. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  we  have  on  the  other  hand  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Voorhis] 
yesterday.  Now,  he  may  be  in  error,  but  because  a  man 
makes  a  statement  that  is  not  true  does  not  mean  he  is  a 
liar.  I  have  always  been  taught  and  I  believe  that  a  lie  is 
something  deliberately  misrepresented.  The  other  is  a  mis- 
taken representation  cl  fact.  We  all  know  that,  we  all  know 
how  such  statements  are  made  in  argument.  One  or  the 
ether  may  be  wrong,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  the  one  who 
is  wrong  is  a  liar;  he  is  just  mistaken,  that  is  all.  That 
happens  every  day. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico  that  the  list 
should  have  been  checked  and  rechecked  time  and  time 
again,  but  then  when  it  was  discovered  that  they  were 
members  I  see  no  reason — and  I  ask  the  gentleman  il  he 
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seL'«   any  rea^^  n — v. hy   th(    inm^s  of  the  members  of   Ihi-s 
organization  should  not  bf  published? 

Mr   DEMPSFY.     M:    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yitld? 

Mr.  H(.FF:.IAa.     I  y!i  ;d. 

Mr,  DEMPSEY.  Whrn  th-.-  names  were  obtained  the 
record  did  net  show  the  positions  they  held  in  th'/  Gcvern- 
merit  service.  Tiu^  Dies  committee  took  it  upon  itstlf  to 
determine  what  po':itioiis  th'^'V  held.  In  one  instance  there 
was  a  lady  by  the  nam»:>  of  Lambert(  n  on  th.e  list.  It  'urned 
out  that  there  was  a  lady  named  Laniberton  teaching  m  the 
Eliot  Junior  H.gh  School.  The  pubhcation  of  this  name 
caused  her  m.uch  distress,  yet  she  did  net  even  knew  of  the 
existence  rf  such  an  cr^anizatic^i  a^  the  American  League  for 
Peacf  and  Dfmctiacy.  Th.at  is  what  I  think  is  wrong  about 
this  Uunc 

Mr.  HOFP^.IAN.  If  that  be  true,  and  I  do  not  doubt  it, 
it  sho\..s  the  necer>sity  of  checking.  The  name  should  not 
have  bet-n  pubbshed  if  she  was  not  a  member.  But  such  mis- 
takfs  will  occur  and  many  times  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  acts  cf  the  guiry.  If  it  develops  upon  investigation 
thi.it  this  woman  was  not  a  member  of  the  league,  and  that 
i.>  a  fac^  that  can  be  ea::ily  ascertained,  I  am  sure  the  com- 
mittee will  b''  the  first  to  publicly  acknowledge  that  act:  to 
tell  how  the  err.:r  occurred  and  to  offer  a  public  apology 
tu  h'.r 

Shtuld  not  the  woman  be  sati.'^fled  with  the  public  explana- 
tion as  to  how  the  error  occurred  and  a  statement  from  the 
committee  showing  that  it  was  an  inadvertence  which  the 
meiribt'r'=  of  th<^  (om.mittee  regref 

Ih.i*  t  immitt"f  IS  doing  a  wonderful  job.  It  has  a  difficult 
taok.  It  has  been  bitterly  opposed  and  there  is  no  rt-a^ion 
why  i!  .>^hould  be  damned  because,  being  human,  it  now  and 
then  make.>  an  error. 

Mr  DEMPSEY.  More  than  that,  f^he  has  been  broadcast 
thiiU-hou:  this  Nat.jn  as  a  m.t'mber  of  such  organization. 
Thi>  L-.  as^a^Mnation  of  chaiactt-r.  something  that  cannot  be 
rebuilt. 

Mr.  HOFFJvIAN.  That  is  one  cf  the  vicious  things  that 
goes  wrh  til'  spi'cch. 

Hundr-'ds  f:f  thousands  of  American  citizens  havf  been 
vilified  bccau.-e  we  clinr;  to  the  doctrine  of  free  speech  and  a 
flee  pre.-s.  and  wh.Ie  that  fact  is  no  reason  fur  character 
assassination,  as  long  as  wc  tru.-t  to  the  huinan  faculties,  as 
we  muit.  errors  will  be  mad'^  and  the  woman  should  not 
tliink  that  s!ie  is  the  only  one  who  has  been  done  a  wrong. 

Perliaps  she  attaches  undue  importance  to  the  incident. 
It  may  be  true  as  well  that  enemies  of  the  commJttee  are 
Using  th.-  incident  to  destroy  confidence  in  the  commiUee, 
and  I  am  not  intimatm.,'  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  has  that  thought  in  niind,  for  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est doubt  but  that  he  is  loyal  to  the  committee  of  which  he 
is  a  m-inber. 

Mr,  DEMPSEY.  Let  me  say  to  th?  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan, whom  I  have  found  to  be  fair  about  thin.g.s  always, 
that  what  I  a.-ked  them  to  do  was  to  take  sufficient  time  to 
determine  uht'hi^r  tlie  Ii.st  w;is  proper  or  im.piop<.r  before 
they  publi.-fi.'d  it,  and  they  rtfusf  d  to  do  it. 

Mr.  MASON.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOFTTtlAN.     I  yu-ld. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  request  to  take  sufficient  time  to  check 
the  list  before  it  was  published  cam.e  after  the  committee 
had  voted  to  m.ake  the  list  public.  If  someone  has  been  hurt, 
and  I  have  no  duubt  but  Vviiat  there  is.  the  list  as  pubL.>htd 
was  the  m''m.bership  list  as  k' pt  in  t-he  office  of  the  local 
chapter  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy, 
and  that  l;.st  only.  If  there  were  mi.->takes  of  names  l>>ing 
on  the  li,>t  that  w^re  not  members,  it  was  not  the  mistake 
of  the  Dies  committee,  it  was  the  mistake  of  the  record.^  and 
thP  local  chapter  of  that  league.  Please,  tht-refore,  do  not 
blame  the  Dies  committ-'O  if  there  were  names  on  that  list 
that  should  not  have  btcn  on  it, 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  DEMPSEY.  I  would  Lke  to  correct  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 


Mr,  HOFFMAN.  And  the  genil-man  does  not  accuse  hua 
of  being  a  lir.r  either,  does  he? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     I  do  not, 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  And  the  gem  it  man  ficm  liiinfi.^  ,Mr. 
M.fsoN  1  does  net  claim  that  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico 
IS  one? 

Mr,  M.ASON      Ir  was  vot.-d  to  publi.-h  the  list. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  A  possible  explanation  of  the  v.h.<'le  inci- 
dent, one  which  is  consistt-nt  with  fhe  position  tak.-'n  Ijv  th»? 
gentlem.an  from  Ntw  Mexi."o  iMr.  DempseyI  and  th.e  ;:'e:itle- 
man  from  Illinois  ,Mr.  MfSON  1,  is  th>:  Tiiai  the  1i.>l  fulni^ht■d 
by  the  local  chaprrr  uf  thf  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Demorracy  had  on  it  the  name  "Mrs,  Lambertcn";  that  in 
attrmptmg  to  check  this  name  aL'ain.-t  ^  list  of  Federal 
employee.s  or  employees  residing  in  tiie  cnv  nf  \Va,^hlngteln, 
the  name  of  a  Mi>.  Lamberton  was  found  aiid  her  profes.-ion 
was  given  as  a  teacher  in  this  high  .«;chool,  and  some  emplovee 
of  the  committee  reached  the  conclu.sion  thai  the  Mrs.  Lam- 
berton teaching  schof)l  was  the  same  Mrs.  Lamb<'rton  whose 
name  appeared  on  the  league's  list. 

Let  us  say  that  it  is  a  case  of  mi.->laken  identity,  that  it  was 
an  error  on  the  part  of  an  employee  of  the  committee.  L<>t 
the  conimi'.teo  .->o  state,  if  that  be  the  fact,  and  let  Mr^,  Lam- 
berton and  her  friends  forget  it.  Any  other  course  but 
tends  to  ruff.e  the  tempers  of  all  connected  wuh  the  incident 
and  to  give  aid  and  satisfaction  to  liio.-e  who  oppo.-e  tlie  com- 
mittee's pfYcr's  to  expose  subversive  actnitu-s. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  The  following  morning  I  talked  with  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Tlie  list  had  not  bct'U 
as  yet  published,  and  I  told  him  ho  was  in  error.  I  asked 
that  we  have  an  executive  session  so  that  I  might  give  him 
the  information  which  I  had.  The  meering  wa--  e.iUed  for 
10:30.  I  recened  a  long-distance  call  about  10:23.  and 
reached  the  committee  room  at  10:33.  3  minutes  after  the 
committee  went  into  session.  Noiwithstandiug  that  our  col- 
league from  California  IMr.  Voorhis  i  called  attention  to  the 
fact  I  wi.-^iied  to  be  iieard,  the  gen'le;-:iari  Irnm  Illinois  >aid. 
"We  have  waited  until  10:30.  anci  I  nmvt'  that  ine  cnainnan 
carry  out  the  instruction.-.."  Tr.ice  in:uute>>  iaie.  if  vuu  piea.^e. 
That  is  the  enurte-y  ex'ended  to  a  inemo-r  of  the  Dies  com- 
mittee v^ho  has  something  which  he  thinks  is  important; 
namely,  the  saving  of  innocent  people  from  being  attacked  by 
a  comir.ittee  lif  this  Congress. 

Mr.  MASON     'Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  HOFTMAN     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  IlHnois. 

Ml-.  MASON.  I  want  to  make  tliis  statement:  The  gcnt'e- 
man  trcm  New  Mexico  cam-'  to  the  committee  meeting  at 
10:40   10  minutes  late,  and  after  all  this  had  been  tiansaeted. 

Mr,  DEMPSEY.  Did  the  gentleman  from  California  Mr, 
"VcoRHis  !  a  k  you  to  wait  ? 

Mr.  MASON.  Y's;  he  a-ki  d  that  we  wait,  and  we  refuse d 
to  waiV 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.    That  is  exactly  thf^  point  I  am  making. 

Mr,  HOFF^.IAN.  Getting  back  to  th':  question  I  asked  the 
gentl.  nn^.n  from  New  Mexico,  if  the.-e  people  are  members  of 
this  leagu\  dc-:>i  the  gentleman  see  any  objccnon  to  publi-h- 
ing  their  names;  and  if  so,  why? 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  If  they  are  members  of  the  league,  and 
hav;^  kncwledge  that  it  is  a  Ccmmuni.--t  front  org.mization, 
certainly  net.  If  they  are  mem.bers  and  are  innocpiit  of  that 
fact — and  I  did  not  know  until  I  Urame  a  member  of  the 
Dies  committee — then  I  see  an  objection. 

Mr,  HOFFMAN.  I  a<;ree  with  the  gentleman.  I  am  offer- 
ing a  bill  today  wliich  reads  as  follows: 

A  bill  to  prevont  the  payment  of  Fedc.-al  funds  to  any  person  who 
advccatf>^.  or  t^-^o  i-  tT.L-a-ed  in.  rr  wiio  l.s  a  monb^T  of  a.^y 
orea.Tiza'ann  uhlrh  advecau-s.  or  is  a  nirmhi-r  of  aiiv  or^anizaticn 
v,hic;:i  ij  afflli.iu-cJ  with  nny  orKanization  which  advocaies,  the 
overthrow  of  thf  Government  of  the  United  iStatcs  bv  force,  or 
whicii  IS  cf'i.rrelled  in  whole  or  In  part  bv  a:iv  for^  ign  govcrn- 
n.tnt  or  any  agency  of  any  foreign  government " 

P"  !f  f^arfd.  ftc  .  That  no  part  of  anv  appropriaMon  which  h.->3 
be,u  !uT.-c  f.;:f  maile.  or  winch  .-hull  hereulter  be  made,  ahall  Ije 
u<td  to  pay  any  part  of  the  ccmpe!-.::aticn  cr  the  cxpeiu-^t-s  of  ar.y 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  or  cf 
any  agency  the  majority  of  the  stock  of  which  l.s  owned  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  who.  direrUy  ur  indirectly  icl\o- 
caics  the  overthrow  of  tlie  United  States  Guvcrnmeut  by  fuic...  or 
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who  knowingly  loins,  or  who  rem-ims  for  a  period  of  20  days  a 
meniber  of.  any  organization  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the 
United  Stales  Government  by  force,  cr  who  rcm.ains  for  a  period 
of  20  day?  a  member  of  any  oriranizaticn  which  is  founded  by  cr 
whose  activities  are  controlled  by  any  individual  or  any  crcaniza- 
tion  which  advocates  the  overthrow  of  the  United  Sta-'es  Govern- 
ment by  force,  alter  he  ha.-  k:iowledh:e.  or  h.v  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  such  crcanizaticn  cf  which  he  is  about  to  become  a 
memt>er  or  of  which  he  is  a  member,  either  adv'.'cates  tl.e  cver- 
thrt  w  of  the  United  State*  Govori.ment  by  force  cr  is  affiliated  with 
another  crgdn:z<.iicn  which  advocates  the  overthrow  cf  the  United 
States  Gwvernm.ent  by  force:  or  who  becomes,  cr  continues  to  be 
f  1.  r  a  period  cf  20  days,  a  member  of  such  an  orsanizaticn  whose 
activities  are  directed  or  controlled,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  whole 
cr  m  part,  by  any  foreign  government  or  the  agency  of  any  for- 
eign government;  or  wlio  becomes,  or  contii^ues  to  be  for  a  period 
of  20  days,  a  member  of  an  org.^.n:zation  which  was  founded  by,  or 
whf>se  activities  are  controlled  or  directed  :n  whcle  or  in  part  by,  an 
organization  whose  activities  are  controlled  m  whole  or  m  part  by 
any  foreign  goveri.m.er.t,  after  he  h,^  k:iowledge  or  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  that  such  foreign  pcvernment  controls  in  whole 
cr  in  part  tlie  organizaiicn  cf  which  he  is  alx^ut  to  become,  or  of 
which  he  IS.  a  n-.t  niber  or  control.-  m  whcle  cr  m  part  the  organ- 
ization which  conir.  Is  m  whole  or  m  part  the  organization  of 
which  he  is  about  to  become  or  is  a  member 

Mr    HOOK.     Who  is   going  to  be   the  judge?     You? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  I  would  not  presum.e  to  do  that,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  I  would  not  leave  it  to  the  gentleman  from 
northern  Michigan  either.  I  would  let  the  courts  decide. 
I  would  let  cood,  com.mon  sense  decide  that, 

Mr    HOOK      Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr  HOPTMAN,  Not  unless  I  can  get  more  time.  I 
want  to  m.ake  ancther  point, 

Mr    HOOK      Just  for  a  question. 

Mr    HOFFMAN      Yes. 

Mr  HOOK  D-^es  not  the  gentleman  think  it  is  about 
time  that  even  Members  of  Ccmgress  restrain  themselves 
as  purvovors  cf  fal.^e  information? 

Mr  HOFFMAN,  I  do  not  know  of  any  Member  of  the 
pre.-tnt  Contiriss  who  ever  knowingly  was  a  purveyor  of 
faL«'^  inforniation.  I  have  found  my  colleagues  to  be  honest, 
to  be  conscientious,  and  I  regret  that  the  gentleman  should 
charee  that  any  Member  cf  Congress  has  been  guilty  of 
givine  out  false  mform^ation.  In  my  judgment,  the  charge 
is  h,A.-t:iy  m.ade.     Have  you  ever  felt  that  restraint  yourself? 

Mr    HOOK.     Yts:  I  have. 

Mr    HOFPAL^N      Why  do  you  not   practice  it   then'' 

Mr    HOOK      When  I  hear  you.  I  think  of  it  right  along. 

Mr  HOFT^IAN,  You  know,  when  a  man  does  not  have  a 
good  areument  he  call?  a  name — a  childish  device.  The 
gentlem.an  cannot  cite  a  sinele  instance  where  I  ever  know- 
ingly cave  out  faL^e  information  and  I  do  not  believe  that  he 
car.  cite  a  sinele  instance  where  any  Member  of  this  Con- 
gress ever  knowingly  eave  out  false  information. 

I  have  not  the  .^lightest  doubt  but  that,  if  the  gentleman 
ever  heard  a  poltical  opponent  making  a  false  statement,  he 
would  forthwTth  challenge  him  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
but  so  far.  he  has  not  successfully  done  so. 

To  resort  to  the  calling  of  names  is  a  confession  that  con- 
secutive. ccn.structive  thinking  has  ceas*'d  and  that  the  one 
using  that  m.ethod  has  come  to  the  end  of  his  argument. 

Let  us  get  back  to  the  proposition  which  was  being 
di.-cusied. 

The  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  which,  it 
has  bitn  shov>-n.  is  a  tool  cf  the  Com.munist  Party,  has  among 
its  members  Federal  employees,  who.  because  of  their  posi- 
tion in  the  Governm.ent  service,  have  an  influence  wholly  out 
cf  proportion  to  that  which  they  would  have  as  private 
citizens. 

The  gentlem.an  from  Washington  said  that  the  purpose  of 
the  pubhcation  of  this  list  of  name.-  was  to  serve  notice  that 
the  members  of  this  organization  were  jeopardizing  their  jobs 
by  continuing  as  nicmbers. 

I  will  go  one  step  further.  In  fact,  I  have  today  mtroduced 
a  bid  which  would  prohibit  the  expenditui'e  of  Federal  funds 
for  the  payment  of  com.pensation  to  any  employee  or  oS&cer  of 
the  Federal  Guvernment  who  belongs  to  an  organization 
vshich  leaches,  cr  who  belongs  to  an  organization  which  is 
afPdia'ed  with  and  controlled  by  any  organization  whicli 
teaches,  the  overttucw  of  our  Government  by  force. 


Tliis  position  is  not  a  denial  of  any  constitutional  right  or 
privilege.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  the  right  of  free  speech  or  of 
a  free  press.  It  is  not  a  denial  of  religious  freedom.  It  is 
just  plain,  ordinary  common  sense  applied  to  the  doctrine  of 
self-preservation. 

Here  we  have  a  Government  which  we  love,  cherish,  and  on 
which  our  hopes  for  cur  own  economic,  political,  and  religious 
freedom  are  founded.  Here  we  have  an  organization,  the 
Communist  Party,  which  advocates  and  teaches  openly  the 
overthrow  of  this  Government  of  ours  by  force.  Here  we  have 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  which  was 
founded  by,  and  is  being  used  by,  this  organization  which 
teaches  the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force.  Here 
we  have  in  Government  service  a  group  of  people,  some  of 
them  high  in  official  position,  who  belong  to  that  organiza- 
tion which  is  being  used  by  the  Communists  who  advocate 
the  overthrow  of  our  Government  by  force. 

It  is  not  only  foolish,  but  it  is  unpatriotic  to  permit  those 
who  belong  to  such  an  organization  to  remain  on  the  public 
pay  roll.  Why  should  we  tax  our  citizens  for  the  support  of 
our  Government  and  then  use  a  portion  of  that  fund  to  pay 
compensation  to  our  Federal  employees  who  belong  to  an 
organization  which  is  being  used  by  the  Conununist  Party 
in  its  drive  to  overthrow  the  very  Government  which  gives 
them  the  bread  and  the  meat  that  they  eat,  the  clothes  which 
they  wear,  and  the  shelter  which  protects  them  from  the 
weather? 

Even  the  ignorant  Hottentot,  the  Bushman  of  South  Africa, 
has  sense  enough  to  throw  out  of  his  village  those  who  would 
destroy  it.  We,  with  our  boasted  civilization,  with  all  of  our 
education,  are  so  dumb  that  we  lack  either  the  ability  to 
understand  the  activities  of  these  traitors  to  our  country,  or 
we  lack  the  courage  to  incur  their  ill  will. 

As  one  who  believes  in  American  institutions;  as  one  who 
believes  in  loyalty  to  the  Government  which  enables  me  to 
live  and  enjoy  political  and  religious  freedom,  I  ask  for  the 
expulsion  from  Government  service  of  all  of  those,  be  they 
of  low  or  high  degree,  who  by  their  membership  in  this  or 
any  other  organization,  or  by  their  approval,  join  hands  with 
the  traitors  to  our  Government  who  would  overthrow  it  by 
force.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  special  order  here- 
tofore entered,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  Dirkseh] 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  time  be  extended  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  object,  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  to  the  fact  that  there  are  at  least  10  more  special 
orders  for  this  afternoon.  I  have  not  asked  for  one  moment 
of  time  up  until  today.  We  will  have  to  run  until  after  6 
oclock  today.  I  shall  not  object  to  this  request;  but  if  any- 
one hereafter  asks  for  additional  time,  I  shall  be  compelled 
to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
a  brief  editorial  appearing  in  the  Washington  Post  this 
morning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
comsent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Dally  News  en- 
titled "Red  Milkmen,"  which  I  think  will  be  very  interesting. 

Mr.  COX.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  will  broaden  his  request  to  include 
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thp  men.lxrship  lis*  of  the  s<->-ral!pd  Leaeue  for  Peace  and 
E>  rn'-cracy,  ab'.'Ut  which  >o  much  ha.-  boen  said. 

Mr  GEYER  cf  Cuhforriia.     I  certiuily  will  nut. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Rf>prving  the  riRht  to  ol)j''Ct,  Mr. 
SpcakfT.  doe.s  the  erntltm.in  fr'ir!.  G-''>;'.;ia  want  to  go  into 
the  Record  the  names  of  those  wno  are  not  members  of  this 
le.inie^ 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  statement  issued  by  the  gen- 
tlrman's  committee  means  anything,  it  mean.s  that  the  pres- 
ent number.s  of  that  committee  were  advised  of  the  com- 
munistic activities  of  the  league  more  than  12  months  ago. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Reserving  thp  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Sp»>uker.  may  I  make  this  observation.  Why  not  have  this 
iLst  pnntt-d?  Tlie  remedy  is  simple.  Those  on  the  list  can 
explain  whether  or  not  they  ought  to  be  on  it.  Their  char- 
acter Ls  not  assassinated,  except  for  a  moment.  The  remedy 
is  ."^miple. 

Mr.  GEYEHl  of  California.     I  certainly  will  not. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  California? 

There  wa."^  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois iMr.  DiRKSEN),  is  recogruzt'd  for  45  minutes. 

NErTR.^LrTY 

Mr.  DIFiKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  never  in  my  lift  time  have 
I  felt  so  l.u;nbl''  or  .so  inad^'Quate  to  the  ta.^k  of  analyzing 
my  own  convictions  a.s  I  do  now  in  approaching  the  prob- 
lems ci  setting  a  course  of  infernational  pclicy  in  our  coun- 
try. In  tlius  hour  of  anxuly,  with  problems  at  ho.Tie  and 
ab:uad,  c  :ie  can  appreciate  the  dismay  of  Wordsworth, 
wlio  on  taking  .slock  of  England's  problems  several  genera- 
tions ago  exclaimed.  "Milton!  Thou  shouldst  be  living  at 
tills  hour."  Wp  too  m  our  search  for  iight  and  guidance 
nii'-;lit  well  hark  back  to  the  Fa:her  of  hi6  Country  and 
say.  "Wasiiin.ytonl     Tyiou  shouldst  be  living  at  cn's  hour." 

But  it  is  our  probl/'m.  It  is  the  problem  of  thki  genera- 
tion. We  are  invC'^ted  with  authority  by  the  American  people 
and  we  mu.>t  find  thf  solution. 

I  addres.s  mys''lf  to  the  membership  today,  not  in  a  spirit 
of  emp.ncal  wisdom  but  in  a  spirit  of  inquiry.  Thf--  bill 
now  pend.ng  before  the  Senate  has  been  not  yet  molded  to 
final  form.  In  completed  form,  its  effect  and  purport  may 
be  materially  modified  before  it  reaches  this  body.  Until 
then,  final  judgment  mu.-<t  be  withheld  as  befits  a  conscien- 
tious legislator. 

It  is  to  be  presumed,  however,  from  all  available  observa- 
tion and  conjecture  that  the  arms  embargo  will  have  been 
deletf^d  from  existing  law  when  the  bill  reaches  us,  and  to 
that  subject  I  would  address  my  rem.arks. 

I  Ine  in  a  town  of  18  000  people.  It  has  1  newspaper. 
The  editor  and  publi.<;hcr  i?  one  of  the  keenest,  ablest,  and  most 
htunan  newspapermen  in  America.  He  has  a  sense  of  human 
vylU"S  and  maintains  the  common  touch. 

On  the  front  page  Editor  McNaughton  cariies  a  daily 
column  in  bild-face  type.  In  his  column  of  October  3.  1939, 
he  carried  this  story.  While  riding  on  a  train  on  Friday,  Sep- 
tember 29,  a  man  wnom  he  h.ad  never  seen  before  said  to  him: 

tr  E^.ERrrr  Dir-Ksrv  votes  or.  Hitler's  and  St.ilm's  .s,clo  when  tlie 
embitrtrn  vo>.»?  comes  up,  he  tniyht  to  be  drlvi  n  trom  public  life 
D'..iKSEx  may  have  a  lot  of  letters  asking  him  to  vote  HKaiiist  chang- 
ing the  embdrur.  but  nobiKiy  in  aJj  the  world  is  wanting  him  to  vote 
th.it  way  a.«;  bacily  a.  Hi'ler.  ar.d  ;f  h*"  does  vr'e  w.'h  H'tUr.  we  v^d- 
bkxxUxl  Americans  oucl'.r   to  cv;t  off  his  political  liio  right  tnere. 

The  following  afternoon  Editor  McNaughton  wa.s  standing 
in  front  of  his  newspaper  plan*  when  a  good  friend  of  his  came 
by  and  said: 

If  EvFFFTT  DiRKsrN  votos  to  hft  that  embareo — why.  why.  I've 
vrted  tor  Enep.ett  t  ver  smci-  he  Ix-trnn  ruiuung  icr  anythlnir.  but  If 
he  votes  t  .  lift  that  emta.irpo  111  ttet  o\it  m  person  and  III  t)eat 
htm  tlie  next  time  he  run?  if  :i  s  the  last  thing  I  do  on  earth. 

My  colleagues,  those  two  examples  ii;a-:trate  the  cleavage  in 
publ.c  thinking  today.  M  ~ist  of  you  are  experiencing  the  same 
phenomenon.  Measured  in  terms  of  political  repercussions 
in  the  f utiirc,  it  may  be  a  bit  disconcerting.    Be  of  good  cheer. 


Whon  Abraham  Lincoln  left  Springfield.  111.,  on  February  11, 
1861.  in  an  hour  of  crisis  to  a«.^"timo  the  dn'ix't'.on  of  this 
Government,  hi.-,  frilow  citizens  presented  him  with  a  silken 
banner  on  which  was  embroidtred  the  ninth  verse  of  the  first 
chapter  of  Jos.hua,     It  reads: 

Have  I  not  commanded  thee'  B.^  strong  and  of  gix»d  courage; 
hi'  not  afr:ud.  ncuher  be  thou  dismayed,  fcr  the  Lord  thy  God  us  wiih 
tiiee,  whithersoever  thou  goet.t. 

In  a  way,  it  Is  a  bit  tragic.  A:>  if  political  threats  and 
threatened  rfprL-als  will  .solv^  the  problem  before  us. 

This  sentiment  ha.s  its  compensations.  It  stiir.ulates  think- 
ing. It  develops  resolution  in  an  hour  when  resolution  and 
clear  thinking  is  needed.  It  finally  dissolves  all  fear  and 
renews  all  Taith.  Only  one  thing  is  of  importap.ce.  Tlie  pres- 
ent and  futurt>  welfare  of  this  ciiuntry — yotir  country,  my 
country — niu.Nt  be  the  sole  consideration  for  the  votos  we  ca.st. 
With  whatever  of  purpose  and  of  light  has  been  given  me.  I 
am  ready  to  re.solve  the  issue. 

With  all  the  earnestnes.-,  of  niy  soul  I  have  soue,ht  truth 
and  li;^ht  by  which  t(j  resolve  the  question  which  com.  s  before 
us.  Like  you,  I  have  examined  the  mail  and  s:iven  ear  to  the 
pr'iyerful  and  fervent  appeals  cf  father.s  and  mother.^  and 
young  men.  in  many  of  whom  there  lingers  a  viv^d  reeoUection 
of  the  List  war.  I  have  talked  with  my  comrade,--,  tli-  \eterans 
of  the  last  war.  and  with  th.ose  young  men  who  will  be  vet- 
erans of  the  ntx;  war  if  ever  we  should  again  b^'  embro  led  in 
conflict.  I  have  talked  wrh  fathers  and  mothers  I  ha-e 
talked  with  businessmen  and  farmer...  I  have  talked  with 
nvn  who  worked  in  mines  and  mil].-,  and  'A-ith  rm  n  who  are  on 
relief  For  days  I  sat  in  the  Senate  Chamber  and  followed  the 
debafe.s.  I  h.ave  examined  the  polls  of  public  opinion.  I  have 
dil  gently  followed  the  expositions  of  W.tht  :  Lippniann  and 
D.uothy  Tliom.p.son,  of  Hugh  Johnson  and  E.  ne.->t  Lindley, 
of  Raymond  Clapper  and  David  Lawrenc  .  of  Mark  Sullivan 
and  Charles  R(;ss.  I  have  listened  t-'  addres.-.e>  ov 'V  the  air 
and  frc^m  the  pulpit.  I  have  examined  the  resolutioii  ad- 
dre.ssed  to  us  by  groups  and  organizations  devoted  to  the  re- 
tention of  the  arm.s  embargo.  I  have  examined  the  resolutions 
addrf  .s.'^ed  to  us  by  groups  and  organizations  who  beluve  that 
the  Neutrality  Act  should  be  revised  and  the  arms  embargo 
liff'd,  I  have  tried  to  di.-crimin,itt>  betw.'en  th.at  whieh  miglit 
be  properly  ri^'aided  as  propaganda  and  tliat  which  wa;  unin- 
spired [rem  propaganda  sources.  I  have  tried  to  thii-.k  e,f  the 
problem  before  us  as  an  American  problem.  If  the  vote  wliuh 
I  shall  record  upon  thi.>  measure  proves  to  b^-  wrong  as  mea^s- 
ured  by  the  turn  of  events  and  the  judgm*  nr  of  history,  it 
will  be  a  mistake  of  tho  head  and  not  of  t'le  heait.  Standing 
at  my  shoulder  as  I  vote  will  be  the  coiiiPesite  embodiment  of 
more  than  30.000  young  men  in  my  congressional  district 
between  the  ages  of  21  and  135  reminding  mt  that  it  war  ccmes 
they  will  be  the  first  to  go.  Beating  on  my  con.-.CiOU.iiu'.s.s  will 
be  the  fact  that  all  the  eloq-jenee  and  ail  the  printer's  ink 
cannot  be  expiation  for  the  blood  of  a  single  American  youth. 
I  do  not  want  another  Unknjwn  Soldier  for  an  unknown 
reason. 

First  let  me  set  forth  my  position  in  the  past.  On  March 
18,  1937,  I  was  one  of  12  Members  of  this  House  who  voted 
again?*-  the  Neutiality  Act  of  1937.  The  vote  wa=  376  to  12. 
Probably  I  so  voted  for  reasons  far  difTerent  from  the  remain- 
ing 11.  The  bill  did  not  go  far  enough  to  soj.t  m.e.  thinking 
of  the  last  war  and  of  the  next  war.  the  words  of  S°crr'tary 
Lan.-.ng  kept  ringing  in  my  ears.  I  thought  of  all  the  hide- 
ousness  of  his  question  when  he  asked: 


Can  we  afford  to 
spirit   of  notitrulity. 
the    way    of    our 
threati-ned? 


•:t  a  declaraMon  of  our  conception  of  the  true 

made    In   the   fl.'-'-t   days  of   the   war.   stand    in 

national    interest,    which    .see:ni>    to    be    benou.-ly 


This  was  Secretary  Lansing  speaking — the  same  Lansing 
who  stood  in  the  forefront  and  watched  miliions  of  young 
men  march  to  the  wars.  I  kept  thinking  of  the  ehastly  senti- 
ment of  one  Walter  Hines  Papo,  our  Ambassador  te,  Great 
Britain,  as  he  obser\'ed  in  one  of  his  mcssa-ies  to  the  State 
Department: 

Perhaps  our  goliit;  to  wat  1>  the  cr.ly  w?.y  in  which  our  preeminent 
trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  a  jpanic  averted. 
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I  have  heard  Walter  Hines  Page  defended  on  the  floor  cf 
this  House.  But  defense  or  no  defense,  not  one  Member  of 
this  Conj-'ress  wiuld  care  to  be  remembered  to  the  genera- 
tions m  the  stream  of  cur  national  life  as  having  proposed 
thai  the  struc'ure  of  a  preeminent  trade  should  be  supported 
on  a  foundation  of  young  blood.  I  kept  thinking  of  that  old 
Eicd^g.  Adm.ral  Sinis.  who  commanded  our  fleet  during  the 
Wi>rld  War;  that  same  Adin.ral  Sims  who  said: 

Wo  cannot  keep  out  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  enforce  the 
frcdom  of  tlie  seas,  that  is.  freedom  to  make  prclits  out  of  coun- 
tries :n  a  death  st:u:;ple. 

II  1*  was  a  Sscretary  of  State  to  whom  there  was  no  sanc- 
tit\  about  a  cniutption  of  true  neutrality.  Here  was  an  Am- 
ta>iador  to  whein  a  panic  of  things  and  dollars  was  of  more 
concern  than  \h'-  ebbing  bleed  oi  virile,  laughing  young  men. 
Here  was  a  t-ieat  admiral,  who  appreciated  the  fitnoss  of 
things  and  wliu  learned  that  nations,  like  men.  cannot  eat 
and  have  their  cake.  These  things,  creeping  from  the  musty 
pages  of  history,  so  clearly  evidenced  the  fallibility  and  gro- 
tesquoness  of  liuman  judgmicnt  in  an  hour  of  stress  and 
tuinioil.  and.  becau.-e  of  that,  I  thought  the  act  of  1937 
should  have  been  more  rigorous  in  its  restrictions  than  it  was. 
Mine  was  a  protest  vote,  but  I  subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  an 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions.  I  went  furthei  and  sub- 
Sv-Tibed  to  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  in  time  of 
peace.  IL  w  can  we  forever  prattle  of  peace  and  continue  to 
expoit  the  very  instrumentalities  which  rupture  peace'?  If 
there  i>  to  bo  consistency  in  our  position,  then  we  must  fol- 
low the  inexorable  logic  of  Heniy  David  Thoreau.  who  went 
to  jail  for  nonpayment  of  his  poll  tax,  because  he  refused  to 
contribute  to  a  Government  which  countenanced  slaveiT- 
The  log.c  of  his  civil  di.>obedience  is  unassailable.  The  logic 
of  peace  requires  that  we  contribute  nothing  to  the  recurrent 
destruction  of  peace.  What  other  course  is  open  if  we  expect 
to  speak  with  a  cenviction  that  the  world  and  all  mankind 
Will  believe  \.hen  we  hope  and  yearn  and  pray  for  peace? 
With  this  conviction  m  my  soul,  I  have  examined  ih"  tide  of 
debate.  belie\ini!  there  might  be  safe  anchorage  m  the  r>osi- 
tion  of  the  Prc^id- nt  and  of  those  who  stand  with  him  in 
petitioning  for  a  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act  and  for  casting 
the  present  arms  embargo  overboard.  I  and  no  sucii 
anchorage. 

Thov  say  that  the  arms  embareo  of  it.self  is  not  important 
and  that  of  itself  it  will  not  involve  us  in  war  or  keep  us 
Wedded  to  peace.  If  that  be  true,  why  were  we  called  here  to 
repeal  if  If  the  arms  embargo  is  unimivirtant,  then  why  not 
let  it  stand  upon  the  statute  books?  If  the  aiTns  embargo  is 
unimportant,  who  will  contend  that  it  will  involve  us  in  war? 
If  the  arms  embargo  is  unimportant,  who  will  ccntcnd  that 
It  w.ll  shatter  the  peace  we  now  enjoy?  If  the  arms  embargo 
is  ummpvirtant.  why  does  not  the  President  announce  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world  that  it  is  unimportant,  and  then  and 
tl^rre  pas«  it  by  as  befits  the  acenda  of  a  busy  man? 

But  It  IS  important,  and  it  derives  its  importance  from  the 
very  intensity  of  the  efTort  that  is  placed  behind  its  repeal. 
If  it  IS  unimportant,  why  all  the  radio  speeches  for  its  repeal? 
li  It  IS  unimportant,  why  the  daily  polemics  of  Dorothy 
Thompson,  Walter  Lippmann.  and  others  for  its  repeal?  If 
it  is  unim.portant.  why  were  some  of  the  administration  lead- 
er':  so  concerned  ab-nut  the  possible  action  of  the  American 
Legion  Convention  in  Chicago  on  this  subject?  By  the  very 
force  of  the  drive  for  its  repeal,  they  have  bestowed  dignity 
upon  the  issue  and  persuaded  the  American  people  as  noth- 
ing ebe  could  have  done  that  it  is  important.  The  argument 
answers  itself. 

Tiiey  said  that  an  arms  embargo  violated  the  tenets  of  in- 
ternational law.  Tliat  argTinient  appears  in  the  Senate  com- 
mit tee  report  which  accompanied  the  bill.  They  do  not  say 
it  anymore.  Th.ey  do  not  say  it  anymore  because  the  state- 
mciit  IS  false.  They  do  not  say  it  anymore  because  John 
Ba.-srtt  Moore  and  Dr.  Borchard.  Dr.  Corwin  of  Princeton 
and  Father  Walsh  of  Georgetown.  Dr.  Healy  of  Georgetown 
and  Dr.  Wright  cf  Catholic  University,  Dr.  Hyde  and  Dr. 
Jcisup  of  Columbia,  all  stand  in  solid  array  and  deny  it. 


Father  Walsh,  regent  of  Georgetown  Foreign  Service  School 
was  not  content  to  let  this  statement  in  a  Senate  committee 
report  escape  with  a  mere  passing  observation.  He  char- 
acterized it  as  "absolutely  false."  On  reflection,  one  wonders 
how  that  statement  ever  fomid  lodgment  in  a  committee 
report  from  a  committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  and 
whether  it  shall  stand  for  all  the  world  to  see.  as  eloquent 
evidence  of  the  paucity  of  argument  in  behalf  of  the  repeal 
cf  the  arms  embargo. 

Tliey  say  we  should  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  return 
to  the  tenets  of  international  law.  They  say  we  should 
repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  make  all  munitions  available 
to  all  participants  to  the  conflict  on  a  "come  and  get  it"  basis. 
Is  that  international  law?  Then  John  Bassett  Moore's  Digest 
on  International  La'A-  is  in  error,  for  he  avers  that  supplying 
war  materials  to  either  party  to  an  armed  conflict  is  an 
unneutral  act.  Then  Woolsey  is  wrong,  for  he  says  that 
sending  weapons  and  munitions  is  a  departure  from  a  neutral 
position.  Then  Kent  is  wrong,  for  he  affirms  this  position. 
Even  in  the  face  of  these  authorities  we  might  ask  what 
international  law  is  meant.  That  law  which  proved  so  im- 
perfect a  red  and  staff  in  1914?  Tliat  law  which  depends 
entirely  upon  ccmpliance  by  the  nations  for  its  efficacy? 
That  law  which  comes  into  play  only  after  a  torpedo  has 
found  its  mark  and  engendered  a  wave  of  hysteria  and 
emotionalism?  That  law  which  the  very  pending  bill  seeks 
to  modify  and  restrict?  That  law  which  bestows  certain 
rights  upon  our  citizens  and  ships  as  neutrals  and  which 
the  pendJig  bill  proposes  to  hedge  about  with  restrictions 
that  are  scarcely  in  conform.ity  with  international  law? 
Where  is  the  force  of  this  argument?  It  is  no  argument. 
It  is  but  a  lilting  observation,  which  when  explored  to  the 
end  leads  to  a  juridical  "no  m.an's  land." 

They  say  the  arms  embargo  is  unneutral  and  unfair  in  its 
effect.  They  say  it  impairs  the  advantage  of  a  naval  power 
as  a;::ainst  a  land  power.  Has  the  geographical  position  of 
the  parties  to  the  present  conflict  changed  since  August  1935, 
when  the  embargo  was  first  imposed?  Was  this  fact  not  ap- 
parent to  the  Congress  when  it  enacted  the  embargo  and  to 
the  President  when  he  signed  the  act  in  1935?  Was  not  the 
whcle  purpose  of  the  act  to  b?  entirely  impartial?  Will 
anyone  contend  that  Congress  and  the  President  were  not 
aware  of  the  full  implications  of  the  act  when  it  was  re- 
affirmed in  1937?  One  might  with  equal  force  argue  that 
cur  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  unfair  in  effect  because 
the  concessions  made  to  a  country  with  whom  we  have  the 
unconditional  most-favored-nation  relationship  inure  to  all 
other  countries  with  whom  we  have  the  relationship,  whereas 
the  benefits  are  withheld  from  those  nations  which  do  not 
enjoy  that  status.  The  arms  embargo  was  adopted  as  insur- 
ance agamst  war.  Shall  we  tear  up  the  policy  now  that  our 
neighbor's  house  is  afire? 

They  say  we  mtist  hasten  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and 
quickly  adopt  an  all-inclusive  cash-and-carry  policy  to  avert 
the  present  danger  which  springs  from  the  fact  that  our 
vessels  may  now  carry  aU  forms  of  contraband  other  than 
arms  and  munitions.  The  answer  is  that  general  sentiment 
favors  a  cash-and-carry  policy  as  applied  to  all  materials  and 
supplies  other  than  munitions  and  that,  in  addition  thereto, 
a  very  substantial  proportion  of  our  people  favor  a  continu- 
ance cf  the  embargo.  What  a  tragedy  that  the  thinking  of 
the  country  has  been  confused  on  this  point.  Whether  by 
accident  or  design,  people  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the 
issue  was  the  arms  embargo  versus  cash  and  carry  when  in 
fact  it  was  the  retention  of  the  arms  embargo  plus  cash  and 
carry  on  all  other  materials  as  against  an  all-inclusive  cash- 
and-carry  plan  which  embraced  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  v.'ar. 

Who  let  cash  and  carry  die  on  May  1,  1939?  "Where  was  the 
President?  Where  was  the  Secretary  of  State?  Did  they 
send  messages  to  Congress  at  that  time?  Where  was  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  when  cash  and 
carry  expired?  Where  was  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
of  the  Senate?  Why  did  they  not  bring  in  an  interim  reso- 
lution to  bridge  the  gap  if  danger  existed? 
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And  who  w.Ii  deny  that  the  international  situation  was 
drflnitely  arut-e  when  cash  and  carry  expired?  On  March  22, 
3H  da>-s  belore  cash  and  carry  t-xpired.  Hitler  seized  Memel. 
Was  iiua  not  sufficient  warnirig  of  approaching  danger?  On 
April  28.  2  davs  bt'foro  cu.s.r.  and  carry  died,  Hitler  addressed 
the  German  Parliament  and  indicated  his  Polish  demands. 
H''  indicated  lurther  that  his  agreement  with  Marshal  Pil- 
sudiki  was  at  an  end.  Was  that  not  warning  of  the  gravity 
ot  the  situation?  Yet  caih  and  ^ayy  was  permitted  to  die. 
On  June  8.  38  day?  after  casli  artfd  carry  expired,  a  British 
enus.-^aiy  went  to  M'  -^ow.  Already  the  war  drums  w\'re 
rolling.  Congress  wa.s  in  .-s.-^SiOn.  Was  any  efTort  made  to 
revive  cash  and  carry?  Had  seme  purpose  already  betn  for- 
mu^atrd  to  scurile  the  arms  embarRO?  Was  ca>h  and  carry 
permitted  to  die,  so  that  less  than  5  months  later  the  Presi- 
dent could  with  some  force  say  to  us  in  effect.  "Hasten  with  a 
revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  Our  ships  are  in  dan?er. 
R«p<'al  the  aiins  embargo  and  give  me  cash  and  carry  that 
the  danger  m.ght  be  averied." 

To  bf'  sure,  danger  exists.  But  who  will  be  porsuadod  that 
this  danger  to  our  shipping  is  the  primary  concern  of  thn.se 
who  are  pressing  the  present  bill?  This  danger  to  our  ships, 
our  .sailor'-,  our  cargoes,  should  have  been  of  immediate  con- 
cern to  the  administration.  Bu'  was  it?  Then  why  did  those 
who  are  so  eagerly  pressing  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
vote  to  dfff-at  the  Tebey  rf^solution  in  the  Senate?  They  were 
not  thinking  of  sinking  ships  and  lifeless  sailors.  Thfy  were 
thinkiig  of  the  arms  embarro  and  of  the  danger  of  losing 
their  cause  if  they  dared  to  divide  the  question. 

A  ca-^h- and -cany  policy  cculd  have  been  enacted  and 
Signed  during;  the  fir.-t  week  of  the  present  extraordinary 
session  in.  cfar  as  it  applied  to  all  materials  and  supplies 
other  than  arms  and  munitions.  But  such  was  not  the  object. 
The  daii.7'jr  lo  our  shipping  must  serve  as  the  vehicle  whereby 
the  arms  embargo  shall  be  cast  overboard.  And  somehow 
one  wor.ders  wh.y.  in  view  of  the  oft -repeated  a.ssertion  by 
those  favoring  repeal,  that  the  arms  embargo  of  itst.f  is  not 
important. 

They  say  the  arm^  tmbargo  must  be  repealed  because  it 
impairs  the  peaceful  rtiations  of  our  country  with  foreign 
nations.  Do  they  offer  anyth.ing  sav^  the  naked  assertion  m 
support  of  that  argument?  Has  one  iota  of  proof  been 
cfferid?  And  how  do  tho.s^^  who  advance  that  contention 
meet  tlie  bold  farts  that  the  arms  embargo  is  in  effect  and  we 
ai'e  at  peace  Willi  all  naiion>? 

They  say  the  arms  embargo  should  be  repealed  because  it 
will  provide  employment.  What  a  curious  argunient.  Let  us 
examine  the  rllect  cf  the  bill  It  proposes  to  lift  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  place  the  embargo  on  American  vessels  instead. 
•Ga^h  and  carry,"  they  shoutt-d.  Cash  for  our  wheat.  Cash 
fur  our  lard.  Ca-h  fcr  our  stc^l.  Ciish  for  cur  cotton.  Let  it 
b»"  cash  at  udewater.  Let  it  be  ca^h  on  the  barrel  head.  The 
President  pronounced  his  b<.'nediction  on  this  magic  lorm.ula. 
Tilt  Senaic  retchot  d  it.  The  new.spapers  reechoed  it.  It  was 
printed  on  post  cards  and  m.ailed  to  Memb-rs  of  the  House 
and  Senate.  Cash  and  carry.  Cash  for  our  goods  to  be 
carried  in  foreign  ships.  A  90-day  credit  provision  was  in- 
serted in  the  bill.  It  received  a  bad  press.  The  public  reac- 
tion was  bad.  It  was  removed  from  the  bill.  Make  any 
concessions,  but  save  the  bill  and  save  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  That  appears  to  bo  the  tnmming  spirit  by  which 
this  measure  must  be  passed.  Then  came  the  shipowners. 
Tl.ey  were  filled  with  queries  and  suggestions.  Surely  the 
administration  did  not  mean  to  strangle  a  budding  merchant 
marine.  Surely  our  ships  would  not  be  tied  to  the  snubbing 
posts  of  every  dock  and  wharf  in  the  country  to  rust  out  in 
idleness  if  this  proved  to  be  a  long  war.  More  concessions 
have  been  made.  Already  the  bill  is  being  torpedoed  by  its 
sponsors.  Already  the  Nation  witnesses  the  relaxation  of 
those  restrictions  on  the  transportation  of  goods  which  the 
people  have  steadily  demanded  as  an  assurance  that  we  stay 
out  of  war.  How  long  will  it  be  before  the  rest  of  the  restric- 
tions are  thrown  to  the  world  and  we  stand  Just  where  we 
stood  in  the  tragic  winter  of  1917,  which  saw  tliis  Nation 
engulfed  by  the  tides  of  war? 


If  the  re.-trictions  remain,  what  will  be  the  net  pain  in 
employment?  Who  can  answer  that  question?  If  it  were 
strict  cash  and  carry,  you  make  a  job  for  e  steeiwcrker  in 
Pittsburgh  and  destioy  a  job  for  a  sailor  in  New  York.  You 
make  a  job  for  a  munitions  work*'r  in  Johnstown  or  Bethli-- 
hem  and  di-Sf-mploy  a  maritime  wurki-r  in  Norfolk.  Make  a 
job  for  a  chiemi'-al  worker  in  the  Tenn-  sst'i->  Vallev  and  destroy 
a  job  f-^r  a  dckh.and  at  Wilniint-ton.  Where  is  th"  n^.'t  fiain 
in  empioyiTietit  if  the  true  principle  of  cash  and  cany  is  pre- 
served?    Has  anyone'  undertaken   to   an'^wer   this   question? 

Tnty  .-ay  that  the  arms  tir.barro  cr^-uted  a  fanciful  dis;inc- 
ticn  between  munitions  and  the  raw  material  from  whicii 
munition^  are  marie.  A.vsuming  that  thtre  were  substance  to 
that  contention,  shall  it  be  met  b..-  lifting  tiie  arms  embargo 
or  by  interdicting  the  material  from  wliich  arms  are  made? 
Yet  that  su.gg'-tion  has  never  been  advanced  by  those  who 
stand  for  rept-al  of  the  embargo.  Such  a  r  ourse  would  pro- 
vide a  solution  and  bo  consonant  witn  the  loeic  of  p'-are. 
but  that  solution  is  not  wanted.  But  let  us  look  at  the  argu- 
ment in  its  entirety.  Whence  comes  this  distinction  between 
nnmitinns  and  raw  materials?  I^  it  of  recent  oriem''  It  is 
no^  It  derives  from  the  very  international  law  to  which  the 
President  and  the  advocates  of  repetil  would  have  us  return. 
The  very  international  law  which  they  would  n-invoke  mak"S 
the  distinction  between  absolute  contraband  Lrul  ronditional 
contraband — berween  those  materials  v.-hicii  are  su.-ceptible 
ol  exclusive  military  use  and  those  material.-  which  mi;;ht  be 
used  in  peace  and  in  war.  If  such  distinction  :n  fact  exists, 
it  was  mad'^  by  the  very  law  to  which  the  President  would 
have  us  return  and  to  who.se  tenets  he  alluded  at  least  a  half 
dozen  times  in  the  course  of  his  message  to  tlus  se:)Sion  of  the 
Congress. 

There  has  been  much  loo.se  talk  on  this  floor  recently  about 
the  absurdity  of  an  embargo  on  arms  when  the  unfinished 
or  unassembled  parts  might  be  .shipped.  I  sugg<'st  a  re- 
reading of  the  President's  proclamation  enumerating  the 
items  which  lie  under  embargo.  It  enibar^'ces  not  only  gtms 
but  m.ountings  and  barrels.  It  embargCK'S  not  only  ammuni- 
tion but  cartridge  ca.ses  and  bullets.  It  ernb.irgoe-  bombs 
and  g'--nadi  s.  filled  and  unfilled.  It  embargoes  aircraft  which 
is  assembled,  unassembled,  or  riusmantled.  It  embargoes  not 
only  aircraft  but  propA'Uers,  hu'l.-.  wings,  tail  units,  and 
engines,  wheilier  assembled  or  luia.ssembled.  That  is  a  p*  ime 
reason  \^hy  the  rep-vil  of  the  embargo  is  sou.-;ht.  The  m-,tru- 
m- n:s  of  de^th  cannot  be  shipp'^^d.  Itie  par's  cannot  be 
shipped.  The  raw  m.atenal  must  first  be  shipped,  unloaded 
from  the  ve.^sels.  carted  to  faciorus,  processed,  fabricated, 
tested  before  it  can  spew  death.  The  President  did  a  com- 
plete and  fulomc  job  in  th.at  proclamatiun.  Ir  was  ir.<;ued 
in  1337.  He  nas  been  hoist  by  his  o^vn  petard.  Now  it  must 
be  repealed. 

But  let  us  go  further.  In  his  message  of  September  21  the 
Presid.  nt  said: 

Lot  e.s  be  f.icrual  and  rpcoi,'r.t?p  th.at  a  belligerent  nation  often 
n^'iis  wi.fdt  and  lard  and  cotton  for  the  survual  ot  its  population 
Ju-t  fi-^.  murh  a5  it  neec',,-.  annnlrcraft  guns  ar;d  antlsiibniarlii.-  dcptU 
cha-qp-  Ltt  thopi-  wiio  "eek  to  retain  the  emb.irgo  po-ition  be 
uhelly  consistent  and  .-.h  k  n.'W  IcirlElatMn  to  cut'cfl  cloih  and 
CLppt-r  and  moat  and  wl'cat  and  a  thousand  other  articles  Irom  aU 
the  natioi-s  at  war. 

That  statement  was  made  on  the  21st  of  September.  Two 
day^  later  the  representatives  of  21  American  republics  gath- 
ered in  the  soft  breezes  of  the  city  of  Panam.a  to  confer. 
Sumner  Welks,  the  Under  S' crelary  of  State,  and  his  stall, 
was  present  to  represent  the  United  States.  Many  resoiution.3 
were  adopted  in  which  ♦he  United  States  concurred.  One  of 
tho-ie  rcsoluticns  read  as  follows: 

The  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  cf  the  American  republies 
re'^olvos  d)  to  rccL-^ter  its  oppositi.m  to  the  piacm-  ef  f>.odstufr; 
and  clr-iMncT  intended  for  civilian  population."  not  destined  direcMy 
or  indirectly  fur  the  use  of  a  btliigerent  government  or  its  armod 
forces,  un  lists  of  contraband.  (2)  to  declare  that  they  do  not 
consider  cc-ntr;iry  to  neutrality  the  granting  of  credits  to  bcUi^iT- 
er.t.«  for  the  pcqul.-iMor.  of  :hf>  merrhiinc;..s,-  nientir-nt-d  in  the  lor-- 
going  paraer.ph  whonever  permitted  by  th^  domestic  legislation 
cf  the  neutral  ceuniries. 

I       Somehow  that  seems  like  a  most  curious  resolution  in  which 

I  this  Gcvernnient  concurred  in  the  light  of  all  that  has  been 
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thus  far  written  and  spoken  on  the  many  aspects  of  neutral 
policy. 

On  the  21st  the  President  declares  that  foodstuffs  and  cot- 
ton are  necessary  to  the  survival  of  a  nation  at  war.  Two 
days  later  his  own  State  Department  concurs  in  a  resolution 
at  Panama  to  petition  for  the  right  to  send  foodstuffs  and 
clothing  under  a  dispensation  whereby  they  will  not  be  re- 
parded  as  contraband.  If  this  is  the  fact,  and  it  is.  what 
happens  to  the  contention  of  Senator  Austin.  Senator  Bi-rke. 
and  others  that  we  repeal  the  embargo  and  supply  munitions 
to  the  allied  nations  in  order  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
and  successful  termination.  Tliey  would  lift  the  embargo 
to  speed  up  death,  destruction,  defeat,  and  ultimate  peace. 
Our  State  Department  joins  in  an  effort  to  lift  the  interdic- 
tion on  food  and  clothmg  as  contraband  that  the  warring 
nations  might  be  .sustained  so  that  they  miiy  the  longer 
engage  m  combat.  Quick  destruction  and  peace  say  those 
favoring  repeal.  Sa-^tain  them  with  food  and  clothing  .says 
the  State  Department.  Is  this  a  .sample  of  the  consistency 
which  the  President  suggests  to  our  consideration? 

When  all  is  .said  and  done  about  artificial  niceties  be- 
tween arms  and  other  materials,  there  stands  before  us  the 
stark,  cold,  and  indi.<:putable  fact  that  the  President  of  the 
United  P^tates  is  the  author  of  the  list  that  shall  be  regarued 
as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  If  there  be 
artificial  distinctions,  they  flow  from  his  own  authorship. 

Tliey  .say  that  the  embargo  permits  the  acquisition  of  arms 
by  aggressors  in  time  of  peace  and  denies  access  to  arms  in 
time  of  war  bv  nations  which  need  them  for  defense.  One 
Member  of  the  S"nate  made  that  statcmcn*  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  and  also  on  the  rnriio.  He  was  a  Member  of  this 
He-use  on  March  18,  1937,  when  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937 
was  before  this  body  for  consideration  and  passage.  He  was 
a  Member  of  this  House  on  that  date  when  the  motion  was 
made  to  recommit  the  bill  and  return  it  with  an  amendnient 
to  make  it  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  m  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  Then  and 
there  he  had  an  opportunity  to  serve  the  cause  of  peace. 
Then  and  there  he  had  an  opportunity  to  prevent  aggressors 
fiom  securin:^  our  munitions  in  time  of  p.  ace.  But  the  toll 
call  of  that  date  indicates  that  he  voted  'Nay"  on  the  motion. 
He  could  have  aided  peace  by  stopping  the  flow  of  arms  to 
ac'gres.Hirs  in  1937.  He  failed  to  do  so.  In  1939  he  urges  the 
rrpeal  of  the  embargo  because  of  the  thing  he  failed  to  do  in 
1937.  If  he  was  wrong  then,  what  reason  have  we  to  believe 
that  he  Is  not  wTong  now? 

But  enough  of  this.  Ei'iOugh  of  the  sham,  pretense,  and 
camouflage  which  has  attended  the  debate  thus  far.  How 
much  more  enlightening  it  would  have  been  for  the  people 
of  this  counny  if  what  was  said  at  luncheon  tables  and  whis- 
pered in  the  cloakrooms  could  have  been  substituted  for  the 
ttnuous  arguments  developed  on  the  air  and  in  the  open 
forums  of  the  country.  But  that  is  past,  and  it  is  high  time 
that  we  come  to  grips  with  reality  as  we  perceive  it. 

I  like  tlie  candor  with  which  Senator  Austin,  of  Vermont, 
Si  riator  Burke,  of  Nebraska,  have  spoken  on  the  subject. 
Their  ob.servations  were  stripped  of  all  pretense.  Frankly 
they  averred  that  the  arms  embargo  should  be  repealed  that 
we  might  afTirmatively  aid  one  side  in  the  present  conflict. 
Freely  they  admitted  that  it  might  be  regarded  as  a  departure 
from  neutial.ty.  Cand'dly  they  confessed  the  hope  that  by 
affi^rding  weapons  to  that  side  where  our  sympathies  lie  the 
present  war  might  speedily  come  to  an  end  with  victory  on 
the  side  for  v.hich  the  vast  majority  were  cheering.  Tho.se 
gen'Iemm  have  rendered  real  public  service.  They  have 
slaslit  d  to  tlie  heart  cf  the  present  controversy  and  capably 
stated  the  case  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  It  is  not  a 
case  of  neutrality.  It  is  not  a  ca.se  of  whether  under  all 
ccncep's  of  international  law  and  the  precedents  cf  our  owm 
S;ate  Department  we  do  or  do  not  have  a  lawful  right  to 
do  so.  It  is  not  a  case  of  stimulating  employment  or  aiding 
rational  defense.  It  is  not  a  case  of  returning  to  intema- 
tioiiiil  law.  It  is  not  because  the  em^bargo  violates  interna- 
tional law  or  impairs  our  peaceful  relations  with  other 
countries.  The  case  for  repeal  consists  of  a  policy  of  giving 
every  po.ssibie  aid  and  assistance  to  one  side  in  the  present 


:  controversy  without  actually  being  emb/oiled  in  war.  Can 
I  we  do  it  successfully?  That  is  where  the  issue  is  finally 
i  joined.  Those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  embargo  are  willing 
to  gamble  with  that  chance.  Those  who  oppose  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  are  persuaded  that  it  is  the  first  step  on  the  road 
to  a  baptism  of  blood  for  the  youth  of  America, 
i  I  wish  I  could  so  blithely  dismiss  the  importance  of  this 
tmbargo  provision  as  some  have  done.  I  wish  I  could  regard 
it  as  inconsequential.  I  wish  that  with  an  airy  flourish  I 
could  dismiss  it  as  something  which  will  never  drag  us  in  or 
keep  us  out  of  war.  I  wish  I  could  sum^mon  some  of  that 
complete  and  engaging  finality  with  which  som€  men  speak 
as  they  observe  that  the  arms  embargo  is  a  minor  matter. 
Fortunately  or  unfortunately,  I  do  not  .share  that  estimate 
of  its  unimportance.  In  my  own  mind  I  have  sought  to 
envision  the  full  effect  of  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  by 
determining  what  munitions  will  be  shipped,  how  they  will 
be  .shipped,  where  they  are  destined  to  be  used,  what  the 
effect  of  the  use  will  be,  and  what  the  final  repercussion  will 
[  be  upon  our  own  destiny.  That  analysis  may  be  wrong  or  it 
'  may  be  right.  At  least  there  stands  behind  it  some  experience 
of  21  years  ago.  Like  so  many  of  you,  I  was  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Establishment  of  the  United  States  in  1917  and  1918 
and  spent  17  months  overseas.  Some  of  those  experiences 
recur  as  we  consider  the  present  embargo  on  arms. 
I  When  the  lid  is  lifted  every  conceivable  type  of  material, 
supplies,  and  munitions  may  be  shipped.  Steel,  trucks,  trac- 
tors, petroleum,  and  all  nonmunitions  can  be  shipped  without 
lifting  the  embargo.  But  what  types  of  arms  and  imiple- 
ments  of  war  will  be  purchased  and  exported?  It  will  not 
be  guns,  howitzers,  field  pieces,  bombs,  hand  grenades,  or 
similar  types  of  weapons.  Certainly  not  in  appreciable  quan- 
tities. The  huge  defense  loans  during  the  last  year  or  two 
in  Europe  have  made  provision  for  that  type  of  material. 
What  they  arc  interested  in  is  aircraft.  If  anyone  doubts 
this  statement,  let  him  but  examine  the  reports  of  the  Muni- 
tions Control  Board  for  the  last  2  years.  Purchases  of  air- 
craft, aircraft  engines,  and  aircraft  parts  ccnstitut.e  well  over 
90  percent  of  all  purchases  of  items  in  the  category  of  muni- 
tions. When  the  embargo  is  lifted  those  great  giant  corsairs 
of  the  skies,  which  have  been  so  prominently  featured  in  the 
news  reels,  will  be  available  for  shipment.  These  couriers  of 
death  will  then  be  ready  to  take  the  air,  ready  for  the  grim 
bu  incss  of  death  and  destruction. 
I  All  this  is  already  anticipated  in  the  chancelories  of  Europe, 
'  if  headlines  mean  anything.  For  3  days  the  news  dispatches 
have  heralded  the  beginning  of  m^ass  murder  from  the  skies. 
Lifting  the  embargo  will  be  a  sort  of  touch  off  for  the  aerial 
offensive  which  has  long  been  awaited.  We  will  not  like 
that  thought.  We  will  not  admit.  We  will  not  subscribe  to 
it.  But  to  me  it  seems  like  one  of  those  inescapable  horrors 
if  the  embargo  is  lifted. 
If  the  embargo  is  lifted,  these  huge  shimmering  American- 
'  made  planes  will  take  their  place  in  the  aerial  armadas  of 
Europe.  They  will  be  paid  for  on  the  barrel  head.  Our  inter- 
est will  have  been  severed.  They  will  have  been  transported 
to  Europe  in  foreign  bottoms  or  under  their  own  power — 
signed,  sealed,  and  delivered.  We  have  no  further  interest 
m  them.  They  will  be  flnown  by  foreign  pilots.  It  will  be  no 
pleasant  thought  that  the  mechanical  skill,  the  designing 
ingenuity,  the  engineering  resources,  and  the  abundant  ma- 
terials of  our  own  country  will  have  been  combined  and 
shipped  abroad  to  kill,  and  maim,  and  destroy.  It  will  stir  no 
enthusiasm  that  our  bombers,  flown  by  the  pilots  of  other 
lands,  will  rain  death  from  the  skies.  Perhaps  we  shall  hope 
that  they  may  bomb  only  military  objectives.  Perhaps  we 
shall  hope  that  the  genius  of  American  workmanship  will  not 
be  used  to  destroy  old  men,  women,  and  children.  But  war 
is  war.  Inevitably  it  is  resolved  by  jungle  law.  And  we  know 
as  certain  as  we  sit  in  this  Chamber  today  that  airplanes 
made  in  this  country  will  take  the  lives  of  women  and  chil- 
dren.   It  is  inevitable.    And  they  will  know  it. 

Paint  them  as  you  will,  initial  them  as  you  will,  camou- 
flage them  as  you  will,  they  will  know  when  planes  made  in 
this  country  are  approaching  with  a  load  of  death.    They 
4  will  know  it,  and  we  shall  know  it. 
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Tu'cnty-one  years  aero  I  ^por.t  some  time  in  the  St.  Mihiel 
sector  as  part  of  an  obsdrvaiion-ballfDon  company.  Some 
days  one  did  duly  m  the  balloon  basket,  spotting  artillery 
fire.  Some  days  one  acted  as  a  maneuvering  ofiacer.  Some 
days  one  .supcr\ii>ed  the  antiaricraft  machine  gun.s  and  kept 
an  a!i'rt  rv^^  for  approaching  planes.  I  can  stili  hear  and  see 
the  mm  p»x^nng  intently  into  the  sky  hour  after  hour  and  an- 
nuuncinp;  to  the  observer  in  the  bai.ket;  "Pi-ench  Spad.-  ap- 
proaching' from  the  left  rear,"  or  "De  Havilands  on  the 
ri::ht"  (.r  "German  Rumpler  above  you,"  or  "Fokkers  comiing 
from  the  east."  'Ih'^y  developed  uncanny  faculties  for  iden- 
tifymtr  planes  long  before  they  were  near.  The  ^ound  of  the 
enu'ine  the  style  of  wmg.  the  shape  of  the  fuselage,  all  com- 
bined to  tell  the  tale.  It  will  be  no  different  now.  They  will 
know  that  the  bfimbs  which  fell  and  destroyed  life  will  in 
part  have  been  dropped  from  aircraft  which  has  been  de- 
signed and  built  in  the  United  States.  And  as  they  survey 
the  destruction  there  will  come  the  inevitable  j\  'x-rtussions. 
Then  will  come  what  Dr.  Harold  Lasswell.  author  of  Propa- 
ganda Technique  in  the  World  War.  calls  The  Mobilization 
of  Hatred.  Then  will  come  fuming  and  bitterness.  Then 
will  come  rashness  and  the  spirit  of  revenge.  Then  will  come 
the  f\v^l  test  for  lifting  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  then  that 
we  shall  see  whether  or  not  we  can  stay  out  of  the  present 
imbrcgho  in  Europe.  It  is  then  that  we  shall  see  a  deter- 
mination of  the  question  of  whether  we  can  ship  instrumen- 
talities of  death  to  one  side  in  the  present  war  and  escape 
with  a  whole  skin.  It  is  then  that  we  shall  find  the  answer  to 
the  plea  that  nses  in  swelling  crescendo  from  the  mothers, 
the  father.'--    the  sons  of  America,  "keep  us  out  of  war." 

You  .'-ay  this  is  overdrawn  and  emotional.  You  say  one 
should  i:nt  bother  in  the.se  hectic  days  to  trace  from  cause  to 
effect.  Lot  history  answer  any  such  observation.  Standing 
on  the  pinnacle  of  detachment,  it  is  refreshing  to  go  back 
and  a.>cer(ain  how  human  nature  performed  under  identical 
circumstances.  In  lus  book  entitled  "My  Pour  Years  in 
Oermany"  Ambas.sador  Gerard,  who  was  the  United  States 
Anibas^ad/ir  to  Germany  in  1914.  recites  that  the  Emperor 
continually  refused  to  see  him  because  his  country  furnished 
nnmitiuns  to  the  other  side.  Colonel  House  discloses  the 
same  thing  m  his  Intimate  Papers  of  that  period.  Writing 
to  Prei^ident  Wilson  on  March  26.  1915.  and  commenting  on 
feeling  in  Germany,  he  says.  "This  is  almost  wholly  due  to 
oin  seliuii,'  inumiKins  of  war  to  the  Allies.  The  bitterness  of 
their  n^sentment  toward  u.-^  for  this  is  almost  beyond  belief." 
In  a  report  of  Amba.s.^ador  Gerard  to  the  State  Department 
dated  February  14.  1915.  he  quotes  from  an  ofTical  com- 
munique of  the  German  Government  which  read.  "On  our 
west  front  artillen-  ammunition  was  found  which  undoubt- 
edly came  from  American  factories."  On  March  11,  1915. 
Gerard,  m  reporting  to  the  State  Department,  states  that 
"Today's  official  account  nf  the  fichting  in  France  is.sued  by 
the  G*meral  Staff  and  published  in  all  newspapers  states  that 
French  used  an  immense  amount  of  heavy  artillery  ammu- 
r.r.i'n  of  their  own  and  American  manufacture."  Instances 
criild  t)e  mul'iphed  to  mdi'^ate  what  the  precise  and  ultimate 
effect  w;Il  be  when  "he  embarcto  is  lifted. 

In  hi<  report  fo  the  S'ate  Department  on  June  29,  1915. 
Ambassador  Gerard  alluded  to  the  "unfortunate  impression" 
created  by  an  advertisement  in  an  American  magazine  re- 
drdmg  h'.Kh-expIcsive  shells  containing  acid  which  would 
cause  horrible  death.  In  his  diary  he  states  that  facsimile 
copies  of  that  advertisement  were  distributed  through  Ger- 
many, and  that  "hate  grow,-;  daily." 

How  can  it  be  othrrwise?  One  side  will  be  inflamed  with 
hate  that  rur  pi  ine?  and  munitions  have  come  to  destroy. 
Every  broken  body  and  shattered  structure  wdl  augment  that 
hate.  Tl-i.e  other  >ide  will  not  only  rejoice  but  wnll  widely 
publish  the  fix  t  that  we  are  on  their  side.  So  It  was  in  1915, 
as  the  indisputable  ficts  from  the  paces  of  that  period  will 
testify.  Can  it  be  othei-w.se  in  1939?  From  the  day  of 
criijinal  sin  m  the  Garden  centuries  ago,  the  pas.sion  of  hate 
ha.s  .sened  to  determine  the  destiny  of  men  and  nations,  and 
who  will  say  that  it  will  not  again  serve  such  a  purpose? 

What.  then,  my  colleagues''  With  the  munitions  and  air- 
plane factories  of  our  ce;uiitry  enlisted  on  one  side  In  the 


present  European  confiic.  what  has  the  ctl-.er  .':ri^  'o  l.se  by 
regn.rdinc:  us  as  a  swurn  enemy';'  A.>  i:!anrs  mac;  ■  in  our  coun- 
try drop  dea'h  and  de.-truction  fn.'m  the  .-kies.  as  old  and 
youns  are  inflamed  again.st  tis.  as  l.ate  seethes  through  the 
l.ind  even  as  it  did  22  years  ago.  v.'hat  will  b  ■  more  n.itural 
than  that  a  grim  and  determined  effort  will  be  made  to  .s'lop 
the  flew  of  planes  and  munitions?  Hate  will  ridt  the  tor- 
pedoes as  they  seek  to  sink  the  cash-and-carry  cargoes  of 
munitions  alm.ost  as  soon  as  the  vessels  have  slippt:^d  their 
hawsers.  Hate  will  supersede  rea.^on.  and  tlv  re  will  be 
"incidents."  There  will  be  that  inevitable  sueee.^.-.i  n  of  "in- 
cidents." There  will  be  notes  and  explanatu.n.-.  There  will 
be  reports  and  demands.  It  will  be  intoxicating.  The  fever 
will  gi-ow  And  then  we  shall  see  whether  the  Nation  can  be 
kept  out  of  war. 

Last  night  in  his  radio  address  to  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  Forum,  the  President  said: 

In  and  out  cf  Congros';  wr  h..vc  heard  orators  and  comnner. razors 
and  others  beating  Thf.r  brca.-is  and  proclaiming  acaoi.'-t  sciullng 
n-.e  boys  of  Amerkan  mothtrs  to  fight  on  the  biittlefttlds  ot 
Eur(ipo  That  I  do  not  he.-iuite  to  label  ont>  of  the  woi.-t  fiikf's  lu 
current  hlstciry. 

Of  all  persons,  the  President  .should  know  that  it  does  not 
wcik  that  way.  War  is  a  dramatic  thing  in  which  emotion 
takes  the  leading  role.  Events  set  the  stage.  Munitions  first 
d(al  out  death.  Planes  fir.--t  drop  destruction.  T)vn\  comes 
hate  and  fury.  Then  come  events  and  incident.-.  Then  comes 
hysteria.  Then  comes  the  smashing'  climax.  Then  we  shall 
see  whether  we  can  stay  out  of  it  all.  Twen:y-two  years  ago 
we  gambled  vvith  this  identical  que>t!on.  Twenty-three  of 
our  colleagues,  who  were  Members  of  this  l>^dy  in  1917  and 
who  an.-wereci  the  roll  call  in  th-'  early  m'lrninf;  nf  April  7. 
can  testily  wiiether  we  won  or  lo.'>t.  Can  we  gambit  \:\  1939 
and  stay  out? 

War  and  peace  are  but  th"  product.,  of  human  will.  Where 
there  is  a  will  to  war.  there  can  be  no  pt-ace.  Wtiere  there 
is  a  w'.U  to  peace,  there  can  be  no  war.  Shall  we  now  take 
the  first  step  tcwai  d  impairing  the  will  for  peace  by  con- 
tributing the  instruments  of  war?     lApplaa^e.J 

(Here  the  eavel  ft  11. 1 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
be  extended  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  Tliere  are  10 
or  12  other  speakers  to  follow  this  aftfinoon. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  gentleman  is  making  a 
very  good  speech. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  There  are  10  or  12  of  tis  yet  to  speak 
this  afternoon.  I  gave  notice  a  fev;  minutes  ago  that  I  would 
object  to  any  further  extensions  cf  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  spreial  order  of  the 
House  heretofore  made  the  Chair  r'cogmzes  the  gentleman 
from.  Wi.^consm  [Mr.  Hawks]  for  20  minutfs. 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  there  is  some  signifi- 
cance to  be  attached  to  the  fact  that  in  successive  speeches 
two  men  ai^pear  who  put  in  <,^me  time  in  the  Lu^t  World 
War.  each  delivering  definite  pronouncements  for  ke-ping 
the  arms  embargo.  I  think  thtre  is  considerable  significance 
to  be  attached  to  that.  I  cannut  hope  to  compete  with  the 
most  remarkable  address  just  delivered  by  the  gentleman 
from  IlLnois  ,Mr.  DikksenI.  and  I  .shall  not  even  try.  but 
I  do  recom.mend,  not  only  to  every  Member  ef  th"  House 
but  to  the  people  of  the  country,  that  most  sane  and  sound 
addre.ss  ju.'^t  delivered  by  the  gtntleman  from  Illinois   IMr. 

DiRKSEN  1. 

It  IS  my  honest  conviction  that  canct  lat:on  of  the  arms- 
embargo  feature  of  our  neutrabty  law  would  definitely  be  an 
unneutral  act.  It  was  made  a  part  cf  the  law  at  a  tune  when 
we  were  thinking  calmly  and  sanely,  and  when  we  v. ere  apply- 
ing reason  instead  of  emotion. 

We  wanted  an  arm.-  embargo  becau.se  w^  did  not  want  our 
country  to  traffic  in  those  implements  of  war  that,  in  a  war. 
can  and  will  be  used  against  Innocent  people  who  have  had 
nothing  to  .say  about  war,  and  certainly  who  would  net  have 
war  under  any  circiunstances. 


ThrouglK.ut  tb.t'  history  of  thi.'-  country  the  brotherhood  of  ; 
man  has  always  bei  n  a  tremendous  influence,  and  while  war 
is  a  terribly  practical  and  absolute  thinti.  we  have  always  in 
this  country  be>'n  able  to  wriU'  into  our  basic  law  practical 
a i (plications  of  our  idealism  that,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
.should  not  be  disturbed  during  these  times  ol  war,  particu- 
larly when  that  war  is  3.0C0  mdcs  away. 

Thi.-  IS  Europe's  war.  and  this  war  is  in  Europe.  This  war 
is  a  result  nf  the  stup  dity.  greed,  and  disregard  for  human 
rights  {>n  tli'^  i)art  of  the  so-called  .'Mlied  nations  wh<. n  they 
forced  the  V<n-sailles  Tre-ty  on  a  difenseless  nation.  That 
treaty,  and  subsequent  actions  of  the  Allies,  in  no  way  repre- 
sented the  attitude  of  America.  It  was  a  result  of  the 
diplomacy  of  a  group  of  senile  old  men  who  have  never  had 
thf  b!i:th"ih'Hd-ot-man  ideoio'jy  as  a  part  of  their  teachings: 
and  at  the  tune  it  wa^  predicted  that  impositions  and  stupid 
actions  of  that  kind  would  only  result  in  one  thing,  and  that 
was  anothtr  war. 

Mrn  like  Hitler  and  Stalin  could  only  ri.se  to  power  because 
others  in  more  responsible  positions  failed  to  exercise  sound 
.iud'-iinent  and  act  as  Christian  brings  toward  their  less  fortu- 
nate neighbors.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any  of  the  "isms"  of 
Europe  but  neither  do  I  credit  the  leaders  of  the  so-called 
demr craeies  of  Europe  with  any  degree  of  common  sense  or 
human  kindness. 

If  this  di.scussion  of  neutrality  by  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  i>'ople  has  not  been  free  from  emotion,  and  if 
the  results  r,t  our  deliberations  are  not  based  upon  reason, 
there  is  little  hope  for  a  perm.anent  peace  in  this  country. 
In  looking  back  over  the  period  between  1914  and  1917.  we 
are  convinced  that  the  only  reason  we  ever  became  involved 
in  the  hi.st  World  War  was  t^-causo  of  pure  emotion  and  the 
insidous  workings  of  propaganda  upon  those  emotions. 
And  then,  in  looking  at  that  period  immediately  following 
the  war.  when  we  in  Amer.ca  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
Allies  in  Europe  would  make  a  peace  settlement  that  would 
go  far  toward  assuring  permanent  world  peace,  we  saw  the 
butchers  of  Europe,  the  so-called  diplomats,  impo.se  terri- 
torial and  economic  restrictions  upon  a  beaten  people  that 
could  only  re.sult  in  an  uprising  later  on. 

Since  1937.  without  advising  the  citizens  of  the  country, 
the  admini.stration  changed  its  foreign  policy,  and  the  ad- 
ministrat:on  has  not  as  yet  informed  the  American  people 
honestly  of  just  what  that  ix)licy  is.  In  1936  the  President, 
campaigning  for  reelection,  praised  our  neutrality  law  and 
talked  about  fool's  gold:  but  in  1937  he  indicated  that  he 
had  chosen  sides  when  he  attempted  to  define  and  name 
aggressor  nations. 

America  learned  from  bitter  experience  through  the  lo.ss 
of  over  50.000  of  our  young  men  on  the  battlefields  of  France, 
by  the  aeeumulation  of  debts  that  have  not  been  paid,  by 
being  called  the  Rhylock  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by 
former  Allies,  and  by  many  other  dishonest  actions  of  her 
former  frunds,  that  any  law  or  any  rule  of  procedure  laid 
down  during  times  of  peace,  when  reason  and  common  sense 
were  beinu  applied,  was  a  good  law.  a  good  rule,  and  a  sound 
procedure  for  us  to  follow,  even  in  time  of  war. 

And  mark  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  majority  of  the  citizens 
of  our  country  do  not  want  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game 
at  this  time. 

No  one  IS  ttoing  to  win  this  present  war.  but  all  of  the 
nations  involved  are  going  to  lose.  We  want  no  part  of  it, 
because  we  do  not  again  want  to  develop  a  "m.unitions" 
economy  in  this  country  that,  first,  will  tend  to  involve  us 
in  the  war.  and.  secondly,  will  lead  to  the  complete  collapse 
of  an  economic  system  that  has  elevated  this  country  to  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  world  beyond  that  of  any  re- 
corded in  history. 

Our  great  trouljle  is  that  we  have  not  properly  assumed  that 
leadcr.ship.  We  have  i)erm.itted  certain  nations  in  Europe  to 
lead  us  around  blindl\  in  their  game  of  duplicity  and  power 
politics.  Until  we  fully  realize  and  appreciate  our  real 
strength  and  what  a  trinnendous  influence  we  can  be  on  the 
economy  <  f  the  whole  world,  European  nations  will  always 
be  m  trouble.     We  do  not  need  our  Army  and  our  Navy  to 


impose  cur  position  of  leadership  on  the  world,  but  we  do 
need  the  brains  that  it  will  take  to  so  manage  our  economic 
life  that  the  weaker  nations  of  the  world  will  be  forced  to 
follow  the  path  of  peace  and  a  sound  program  for  the  general 
well-being  of  their  people. 

Tlic  star  of  world  leadership  rests  over  America,  and  has 
been  there  for  a  number  of  years.  We  have  not  seen  it,  and 
apparently  we  are  not  seeing  it  today. 

We  cannot  be  isolationists,  nor  can  we  be  extreme  interna- 
tionalists, but  we  must  in  the  very  near  future  assume  a  lead- 
ership in  the  world,  and  by  using  the  full  force  of  our  great 
economic  powers,  and  by  continuing  with  our  Chixistian  atti- 
tude toward  all  the  peoples  of  the  earth,  we  can  certainly 
hasten  the  day  when  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men,  will  be 
a  reality. 

I  do  not  say  that  by  maintaining  the  arms  embargo  alone 
we  will  even  approach  our  objective,  but  as  a  nation  not  in- 
volved in  this  present  conflict  we  will  at  least  tell  the  world 
that  we  are  going  to  play  the  game  by  the  rules  laid  down 
before  the  game  started.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Leavy)  .  Under  special 
order  of  the  House  heretofore  made,  the  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  IMr.  Martin]  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
charges  with  which  Members  are  frequently  confronted  in 
the  debates  on  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  who  now  favor 
lifting  the  em.bargo  on  arms,  is  that  they  voted  for  the  origi- 
nal Neutrality  Act  of  1935  laying  the  embargo,  and  the 
amendments  of  1937,  and  are  therefore  inconsistent  in  sup- 
porting repeal. 

This  record,  which  includes  myself  as  well  as  many  others, 
has  served  to  accentuate  the  question  in  my  mind  whether 
the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  in  the  first  place  was  not 
a  mistake. 

This  question  is  not  laid  by  the  fact  that  the  original  act 
of  1935  and  the  amendments  of  1937  were,  as  is  so  frequently 
stressed  by  supporters  of  the  embargo,  passed  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  in  both  Houses  and  with  practically  no  oppo- 
sition. This  seeming  unanimity  is  pointed  to  now  as  con- 
clusive of  the  wisdom  of  Congress  at  those  times,  and  yet  the 
very  fact  of  such  unanimity  and  lack  of  real  opposition  may 
fairly  raise  the  question  of  the  consideration  that  was  given 
by  Congress  to  these  acts.  The  passage  of  the  original  act 
was  in  fact  typical  of  the  peace  role  which  has  been  played  by 
the  United  States  ever  since  the  World  War.  It  is  really  a 
question  whether  it  was  more  than  a  generous  gesttire  toward 
world  peace,  the  expression  of  an  ideal  in  the  American  mind, 
and  the  hope  that  it  was  an  example  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  which  they  would  follow. 

It  was  of  a  piece  with  the  Naval  Disarmament  Conference 
called  by  President  Harding  at  Washington  in  1922  as  a  result 
of  which,  as  Will  Rogers  put  it,  "We  sank  our  ships  and  Eng- 
land sank  her  blue  prints."  Then  followed  the  London  Naval 
Conference  to  place  limitations  on  the  size  of  certain  types  of 
warships  and  fix  the  famous  5-5-3  ratio  of  capital  ships, 
which  was  renounced  by  Japan  2  years  ago.  resulting  in  and 
accelerating  the  greatest  naval  rearmaments  program  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  So  there  is  nothing  new  in  the  Amer- 
ican peace  idealism  of  1935.  And  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  possesses  a  Neutrality  Act  which 
has  been  copied  by  no  other  nation. 

And  if  the  act  were  not  now  on  the  statutes,  would  we  now 
place  It  there?  And  would  we  have  placed  it  there  in  1935  if 
confronted  with  the  conditions' ^ow  existing  in  Europe  and 
Asia?  The  more  these  questions  resolve  themselves  in  my 
mind  the  more  I  am  driven  t/  the  conclu.sion  that,  however 
praiseworthy  its  objective,  it  was  a  mistake  for  the  United 
States  to  tie  its  own  hands  in  the  face  of  the  unforeseeable 
and  unpredictable  events  of  the  future.  We  dealt  with  a 
thiLory  th.n;  we  are  faced  with  a  condition  now. 

I  can  say  for  myself,  and  I  know  others  could  say  the  same, 
that  my  support  of  those  acts  was  not  bottomed  on  any  great 
amount  of  confidence  in  their  wisdom  or  efficacy,  either  to 
keep  this  counti-y  out  of  war  or  to  show  the  way  fo  other 
countries,  but  was  rather  as  an  assent  to  popular  demand- 
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Apparently,  if  the  Unittd  S'ates  wants  to  dismantle  its  Na\-y  | 
or  bottle  up  its  merctiant  manne  or  prohibit  the  sale  and  j 
transportation  of  arn;s,  or  any.hmg  else,  to  warring  nations,  1 
It  will  have  no  competition.  Net  one  nation  in  the  world.  I 
have  m  ver  read  of  one  that  is  even  considering  such  legisla-  i 
tion  as  that  now  b«'fore  Congress.  As  Mark  Twain  said.  "Be  [ 
gocjd  and  you  will  be  Innescme." 

In  tho  la-t  session  of  Congre  s  I  voted  for  the  repeal  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  yet  there  are  provisions  in  the  act  and  in  the 
pending  bill  wh.ch.  while  they  will  probably  be  fallowed  by 
no  other  nation,  would  appear  to  .safeguard  agamsl  incidenLS 
which,  persisted  m  and  r-pcated  on  a  sufficiently  large  scale, 
might  incite  th  •  pe;ple  to  a  warlike  stale  of  mind,  and  which 
cuRht  to  be  presiTvcd  as  an  experiment,  if  nothing  else. 
Tlipse  are  Barring  all  Am-  rican  vessels  from  combat  areas; 
barring  the  travel  of  Am^■rlcan  citizens  on  the  ships  of  bel- 
ligerent states;  and  adcptlr.g  the  cash-and-carry  plan  for 
contraband  to  beliigcent  states,  to  be  carried  in  foreign  ^ips. 
.ind  with  the  title  in  the  buy>:i. 

Yet  I  have  been  wholly  unimpressed  with  the  argument 
that  we  can  distinguish  between  the  sale  of  arms  and  other 
commodities.  I  agree  with  the  view  that  we  mast  embargo 
everything  or  nothing  Everything  may  be  listed  by  a  bel- 
ligrrent  as  contraband  of  war  and  a  belligerent  will  not  dis- 
tinguish between  such  contraband  and  instruments  of  war. 
T\ns  was  well  illustrated  in  the  ca.^e  of  the  seizure  of  the 
American  Government-operated  ship,  the  City  of  Flint,  by 
Germany.  Sale  to  a  belligerent,  even  under  the  ca^^h-and- 
carry  plan,  of  contraband  of  war.  will  tx'  just  as  strongly 
re-sfnted  as  a  method  of  aiding  the  enemy  xs  would  the  sale 
of  armaments  of  war. 

I  said  to  a  leading  Member  of  the  House  recently,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  Irom  New  York  I  Mr.  ReedI.  who  argued 
here  on  tlr*'  floor  that  wc  .should  place  an  embargo  on  the  sale 
and  traasportation  of  all  contraband  commerce,  that  his 
position  was  cons  s.ent.  but  that  U  placed  this  couritry  in  an 
impossible  situation,  b' cause  the  b-'Uigerent  who  was  ad- 
versely afTected  by  thi.s  commerce  would  place  every th.ng 
prixluced  in  this  country  on  its  contraband  list.  That  was 
shown  m  the  case  of  the  dtp  of  Flint.  Here  are  some  of  the 
commodities  lis:ed  by  Germany  as  contraband  of  wur; 

Larri.  cereals,  canned  niea's  and  otiier  canned  goods, 
appl;  s,  wa.x,  lubricH^ni;  oil.  cotton,  stw.ng  niacJiuu-s,  plows, 
tractors,  asphalt,  pitch,  grea.se.  shade  rollers,  maclnncry.  silk, 
ehemieal^.  :',bra.-ive  grain.-^.  disinfectants,  feathers,  rags,  coflee, 
lumber,  gaUZe,  ha:r,  ar.d  wal. board. 

Tile  Prts.dcnt  \\:11  bt-  autlKii i.',ed  to  list  as  contraband  any 
and  all  other  articles  or  materials  in  additK.n  to  arms,  but 
the  cnitr^.h.ind  lu-ts  of  the  bi  liferents.  England  and  France 
as  well  a.>  G-^rmany,  not  of  the  President,  will  govern.  They 
can  attach  an  indtX  of  all  articles  and  things  vha:sofver 
to  a  declaration  of  contraband.  Nor  will  the  purported 
destination  to  a  neutral  rather  than  to  a  belligerent  nation 
protect  it.  The  submarme  cannot  know  what  lU  destination 
is.  and  since  he  cannot  safdy  seize  and  search,  he  will  sink. 
Just  as  critainly  as  this  war  lasts  neutral  American  com- 
merce bciund  for  neutral  ports  wUl  be  sunk  on  the  high  seas 
just  as  during  the  World  War. 

This  danger  will  be  increa.sed  by  the  exemptions  proposed 
by.  of  all  people,  the  isolationists .  of  all  commerce,  even  to 
belL^errnts.  m  the  Pacific,  the  South  Atlantic,  and  the  In- 
dian Oceans.  One  Senate  amendment  lifted  the  line  above 
Bermuda.  It  is  the  most  paradoxical  feature  of  this  legis- 
lation. It  will  bo  treated  as  a  mere  subterfuge,  as  an  attempt 
to  do  by  indirection  what  we  will  not  undertake  to  do 
directly;  and  sal.-  and  transportation  to  any  British  or 
French  possession  anywhere  in  the  world  will  be  treated  just, 
as  direct  sale  and  transportation  to  France  and  Er.gland 
would  be.  It  all  serves  to  emphasize  Llie  impracticability  of 
such  Icpslation. 

I  am  m  favor  of  the  ixcniptions,  but  I  am  in  favor  of  thnn 
with  m.y  eyes  open.  I  .^rr.  in  favor  of  them  because  I  cannot 
help  doubting  the  wi.sdom  of  the  course  on  which  this  cou.i- 
try  IS  setting  out;  that  this,  the  most  powerful  it  all  na- 
tions, will  haul  down  its  Hag  on  the  high  seas  and  park  its 
merchant  marine  becaiise,  forsooth,  a  dictator  may  claun  the 


right   to  roam   the  seas  like   a   pirate  and   .•^ink  evpiyhmct 
on   them  regardless,  as  wa.s  done  before.     And   we  will   do 
this  in  face  of  the  fact   that  every  other  nation  on  eaith 
having  a  shipping  indu-stry,  the  tramp  steamers  of  the  world, 
will  come  to  our  pons  and  haul  this  commerce  to  wlroevcr 
will   pay   for   it.     Even   the   little   defenseless   Scandinavian 
cciintrics.  but  imporumt  maritime  countries,  sittmt;  right  at 
Germany'*;    front     door.    an>i    surrour-.ded    by    subma'-ines, 
mines,  and  war  planes  will  engage  in  the  traffic  aband.med 
by  this  country.    In  the  World  War  th.se  nations  lo.^t  .some- 
thing over  2.000  ^hips  m  war  trairic.     Norway  alone  l.K^t  more 
than  800.     They  are  losing  them  now.  yet  they  are  carrying 
the  traffic.     A  Norwegian  .<^hip,  carso'r'd  w.th  wood  for  Eng- 
land, was  torpedoed  and  sunk     The  wood  could  b>^  reduced 
to   war   ma'enal.     It    was   contraband.     There    is   no   half- 
way ground  between  the  exercise  of  our  rifhts  under  inter- 
national   law   and    bottling    up   all   our   ships    m    Air.f  i  icaii 
harbor.--  there  to  rust  and  rot  till  the  war  ends.    But,  accoul- 
ing   to  the  isolationists,  the  Americans  are  supposed   to  be 
obsessed  by  an  uncontrollable  predilection  for  war.    We  can- 
not be  trusted.     We  must  hog-tie  our.sflves.     Hitltr  will  do 
something  to  make  us  see  red  and  we  will  go  out  of  control 
and  the  war  will  be  on,  with  an  aimy  going  to  Europe. 

There  is  a  war  hysteria,  they  tell  us.  An  organization 
of  House  Members  has  been  formed  to  stop  what  they  call 
the  New  Deal  war  hysteria.  Personally  I  have  not  found 
any  war  hysteria  anywhere,  but  I  have  found  ftar  hyst-. ria 
everywhere.  And  it  is  a  state  of  mind  incited  by  the  gre.it- 
est  campaign  of  propaganda  Within  the  memory  of  liviirg 
men.  A  camipaign  of  fear.  There  are  no  less  than  four 
men  here  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are  animated  by  the  h.^pc 
that  they  can  ride  into  the  Wlute  House  on  a  nttiimal  tide 
of  fear. 

What  I  think  of  a  campaign  of  this  character  was  ex- 
pressed by  me  on  the  floor  of  the  House  early  in  1933.  when 
the  House  had  undrr  consideration  a  resolution  grant ;:ig 
powtr  to  the  President  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  shipment 
ci  arms  to  a  country  or  countries  engaged  in,  or  about  to 
be  engaged  in,  war; 

Ge-:t:cnH-!i  di't^kirL  .-^a  the  floor  that  the  p;tb.-age  of  this  resolu- 
tion wlU  mean  war  with  Jai^au.  and  \*'ithin  30  days. 

It  strikes  me  that  that  has  a  familiar  ring.  The  m^re 
pa.v-ape  of  the  act  would  result  m  war  in  30  days.  Lifting 
the  arms  embargo  will  involve  us  in  war.  thi'V  say  now. 
It  is  tantamount  to  a  dt^claration  of  war  against  Germany, 
they  say  if  we  darf  to  r.^-ume  our  rmhts  under  international 
law.  If  we  enact  an  embargo  law,  it  mt.ans  war.  If  we 
repeal  it.  it  means  war.  They  get  us  coming  and  going.  Let 
me  continue  my  quotation: 

Let  me  fny  tliat  tho  t;ravo«it  rrror  tht«  countrv  criild  make  In 
deal:i  ?  with  th''  Asiatic  situation  would  be  to  take  counsel  of 
li.s  fears.  Altho'.ich  then  a  privuie  cuiz^en  and  out  ol  sympalliy 
with  tl'.e  admin. str:iticn.  I  applauded  the  courat;e  and  lrKl--ii;:i 
of  th:'  ucter.  Issued  by  Scre^arv  Stim'-^n  on  the  .V-iatir  sltuati.-n. 
Tiey  had  the  nr.cr  of  'he  note  of  President  Cleveland  on  the 
Venezuelan  boui.dary  dl^^pu•e  the  one  act  of  hLs  two  admliistra- 
tio:..s  whi.h  ga-. e  h;xn  a  pi^ice  m  Ameruau  history.  There  may 
be  ways  out  of  the  question  mark  which  overhangs  the  Pacific, 
but.  ftar  is  i.ot  one  -it  th'^m. 

The  real  question  b<  fore  the  Congress  seems  to  be.  What 
will  Hitlt-r  do?  It  i.s  us*: less  to  blink  the  fact  that  hesitancy 
over  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  due  m.ainly  to  th*:*  appre- 
hended reaction  of  one  man.  What  will  Hitler  do?  Perhaps 
to  play  entirely  safe  thf-re  ought  to  be  a  pnnision  put  into 
the  act  that  it  shall  not  beccmie  eflective  until  he  has  filed 
his  approval  with  the  President.  The  leading  cpponf^nt  of 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
other  b;.dy  in  the  opening  of  the  debate  over  the  neutrality 
bill  that  a  condition  exists  in  the  industrials  of  this  country 
which  would  result  in  their  destruction  if  the  arms  embargo 
is  lifted,  and  it  ha^  been  repeated  on  tliis  floor. 

My  ansvver  is  that  if  that  condition  exL^ts  in  this  country, 
the  sooner  we  know  it  the  better.  Th-re  will  never  be  a 
better  time  to  have  the  blowing  up  begin.  We  are  in  no 
immediate  dangtr.  We  will  have  tmie  to  rehabilitate  these 
destroyed  plants  before  the  shooting  starts  and  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done  about  it  to  prevent  a   repetition. 
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There  never  was  such  a  deliberate,  intensive,  and  I  may 
admit,  effective  campaign  to  scare  the  American  people  into 
a  course  of  action.  I  hope  I  am  not  unduly  callous  in 
saying  that  it  leaves  me  cold. 

One  of  the  stock  arguments  which  has  been  used  with 
prejudicial  elfect  and  repeated  everywhere  against  lifting  the 
arms  embargo  is  the  cost  to  this  country  of  the  World  War — 
the  billions  we  .sent  to  the  Allies  in  Europe  and  never  got  back, 
cither  in  princ.pal  or  interest.  It  is  true,  and  morally  and 
legally  it  IS  indefensible:  and  from  the  mere,  naked  stand- 
point of  policy  It  has  proved  to  be  decidedly  shortsighted. 
If  they  had  it  to  do  over  again,  the  story  would  probably  be 
different.  And  if,  when  rebuffing  Rassia,  England  and  France 
could  have  foreseen  the  most  monstrous  mesalliance  in  his- 
tory, that  b<'tween  Russia  and  Germany;  and  if  the  Kaiser  in 
1917  could  have  envisioned  2,000.000  American  soldiers  in 
France  and  2,000.000  more  in  preparation,  history  might  be 
different.  Of  all  sad  words  of  tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are 
these:   It  might  have  been. 

Our  attention  is  constantly  directed  to  the  wasted  cost  of 
the  kust  war.  I  want  to  direct  our  attention  for  the  moment  to 
the  wasted  co.st  of  the  present  peace,  to  the  fact  that  this  great 
nonmilitary,  peace-loving  Nation,  resorting  to  untried  experi- 
ments to  maintain  its  own  peace  and  show  the  way  of  peace 
to  the  world,  is  now  spending  more  than  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  and  with  no  end  in  sight,  building  up  its  armaments. 
With  a  billion  and  a  half  voted  this  year  and  two  billions  esti- 
m.ated  for  next  year,  how  long  will  it  be.  or.  rather,  how  short, 
befo/e  the  cost  bill  of  peace  will  equal  the  cost  bill  of  war? 
Wh.v?  What  is  the  cause  of  this  enormous  armaments  pro- 
gram? The  answer,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  make.  One  nation 
m  Europe  and  one  in  Asia.  One  of  them  started  the  World 
War  and  it  started  this  war.  These  two  nations  have  visions 
of  world  dominion.  They  exalt  mihtarism  and  conquest. 
They  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  the  world.  We  must 
be  prepared.     It  would  be  folly  for  us  to  do  otherwise. 

I  used  to  have  a  comfortable  sen.se  that  I  had  been  born 
into  a  cnilized  world.  I  read  the  great  war  dramas  of  the 
past  with  the  feeling  that  I  had  been  bom  into  a  happier  age. 
that  the  ages  of  military  conquest  and  tyranny  were  past,  and 
liiat  they  furnished  only  a  background  which  served  to 
heighten  the  sense  of  security,  of  peace,  of  liberty,  which  had 
become  the  normal  condition  of  mankind.  Race  hatred  was 
dying  om,  religious  hatred  was  dying  out,  government  by 
force  was  dying  out;  mankind  had  finally  become  civilized 
and  was  learning  to  live  in  amity.  The  war  to  end  war  had 
been  fought.  The  dream  ha.?  ended.  Four  great  powers  are 
armed  and  on  the  march.  No  such  group  of  great  military 
powers  ever  before  threatened  the  peace  of  the  world.  The 
world  trembles  daily  at  what  one  or  the  other  of  them  will 
do  next.  It  is  unpredictable.  After  Germany  and  Russia, 
anything  may  happen. 

Th^n  men  stand  on  this  floor  and  insist  that  we  must  be 
neutral  in  thought,  that  we  must  be  absolutely  unsympathetic, 
yet  those  men  thems-H-es  are  not  neutral  and  not  unsym- 
pathetic. They  had  as  well  ask  men  to  be  unhuman,  for  that 
in  effect  is  what  they  are  asking.  The  man  who  says  he  is 
un.sympathetic  to  what  is  going  on  in  the  world  today,  that 
Germany  and  Poland,  that  Russia  and  Finland  look  alike  to 
him  is  a  liar  and  the  truth  is  not  in  him.  I  should  like  to 
live  to  see  the  power  of  every  totalitarian  state  crushed,  de- 
stroyed, become  a  fading  phantasmagoria  on  the  horizon  of 
the  dark  past.  There  will  be  no  lasting  peace  in  the  world  so 
long  SLi  one  of  them  remains. 

Members  .scout  the  idea  that  even  if  the  dictator  states 
win  they  will  attack  us.  They  set  up  a  straw  man  and  then 
proceed  to  knock  him  down.  Of  course  they  will  not  attack 
us  directly.  Tliey  will  not  make  a  frontal  assault  on  our 
shores.  Not  now.  What  they  may  do  is  to  make  the  rest 
of  the  world  impossible  for  us,  make  conditions  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere,  even  on  this  continent,  intolerable  for  us. 
They  have  the  intent  to  do  it.  It  is  their  proclaimed  purpose 
to  do  it.  They  have  dedicated  themselves  to  the  proposition 
that  governm,ent  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  periMi  from  the  earth.  Death  to  dem.ocracy.  They 
agree  on  this.    They  are  boring  within,  even  within  us.    If 


they  can  work  their  deliberate  will  the  world  will  exist  on  suf- 
ferance, not  on  right  and  justice;  in  fear,  not  in  friendship. 

This  great  Nation  was  not  born  of  a  craven  spirit ;  it  was 
not  preserved  by  a  craven  spirit.  What  it  needs  now  is  a 
rebaptism  of  courage.  Our  greatest  safety  is  in  having  these 
war-mad  nations  know  that  we  are  unafraid  and  that  we 
are  ready — ready  to  preserve  at  all  cost  this  continent  and 
this  hemisphere  as  abodes  of  law,  of  liberty,  and  of  peace. 
Very  recent  events  should  encourage  us.  Hitler  crushed  Aus- 
tria and  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland,  but  he  made  peace,  and 
a  costly  peace,  with  Russia.  He  has  a  real  war  to  handle  on 
the  western  front  but  he  is  displaying  unsuspected  powers  of 
control.  If  it  were  Belgium  and  Holland,  instead  of  England 
or  France,  the  war  on  the  western  front  would  be  already 
over.  Fifty  years  ago  I  .saw  a  dog  do  the  most  human  thing 
I  ever  saw  a  dog  do.  He  got  in  a  fight  with  another  dog  in 
the  middle  of  the  street  and  quickly  got  the  worst  of  it.  Then 
he  saw  a  helpless  pup  ambling  along  the  sidewalk  and  he 
ru.shed  at  him,  grabbed  him  by  the  back  in  his  mouth, 
slammed  him  down  on  the  pavement,  and  trotted  off.  Dic- 
tators as  well  as  dogs  pick  their  man.  Let  us  be  ready  and 
unafraid. 

There  is  only  one  thing  certain  about  this  legislation.  It 
will  not  be  satisfactory.  The  ink  will  not  be  dry  on  it  before 
defects  develop  and  demands  for  changes  are  made.  I  make 
no  claims  to  infallible  opinion  on  it. 

But  upon  one  policy  my  ideas  are  fixed.  They  have  never 
wavered.  We  should  be  prepared  against  the  day  certain 
when  we  will  need  it.  We  should  have  the  strongest  Navy 
in  the  world.  We  should  have  an  air  force  better  than  the 
best.  We  should  have  a  land  force  capable  of  quick  expan- 
sion. We  should  carry  on  research  and  experiment  with 
every  instrumentality  of  war.  I  said  at  the  time  of  our 
entrance  into  the  last  war  and  I  say  now:  America  only  and 
ready.     I  Applause.] 

•  During  the  delivery  of  the  foregoing  address  the  following 
occurred: ) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  has  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  proceed  for  2  minutes  more. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. At  the  opening  of  this  debate  I  called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  some  12  people  who  had  been  asking  time 
this  afternoon.  I  happen  to  be  one  of  them,  and  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  then  said  that  I  would  object  to  further 
time  being  granted.  I  think  it  is  unfair,  with  all  of  this  list 
of  Members  here  wanting  time,  for  other  speakers  to  ask  an 
extension  of  the  time  granted  to  them.  My  friend  will  ap- 
preciate the  position  that  we  are  in. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  I  realize  what  the  gentleman 
has  said.    I  am  asking  for  only  2  minutes. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  In  all  my  time  on  this  floor  I  never  have 
heretofore  objected  to  an  extension  of  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therewith 
a  comprehensive  statement  with  respect  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine by  the  Honorable  Thomas  Hewes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursuant  to  special  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Mason]  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

league  for  peace  and  democracy 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked  for  30  minutes'  time, 
and  I  expect  to  use  20  minutes  and  allow  10  minutes  if 
there  are  any  questions,  which  I  shall  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer.  I  therefore  do  not  propose  to  be  interrupted  and 
shall  not  yield  until  I  have  presented  the  picture  as  I  see  it. 
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Mr.  Spvakcr,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  I  am  the  member  of 
the  Dies  committee  that  made  the  demand  that  the  member- 
ship hit  of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  ai:d  Demccracy  be  pubhshed,  and  also  the  mem.ber 
that  offered  the  mo^:on  ;n  executive  committee  to  publish 
the  hit — which  motion,  by  the  way.  passed  without  a  nega- 
tive vote — I  l€<\  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  state  to 
ihu  Hi'U^r  the  rea.-ons  for  such  action.  I  want  also  to  say 
that  while  the  cnticii.m  for  this  action  has  all  fallen  upon 
thr  broad  shoulders  of  the  chairman  of  our  committee  it 
ncht fully  belongs  upon  my  shoulders,  and  I  am  willing  to 
as.'^ume  the  same. 

The  pviblicaticn  of  this  lust  at  my  insistence  is  the  culmina- 
tion ot  a  campaipn  of  "moral  suai^icn"  that  the  committee 
has  conducted  fcr  more  than  a  year  for  the  purpose  of 
socurimr.  first,  the  resi:jnafion  of  the  innocent  Govern- 
ment employers  that  are  members  of  the  local  chapter  and. 
second  the  resignation  from  Governmf^nt  service  of  those 
m.ember>  who  are  not  innocent  but  who  sympathiz^>  with  and 
are  wiil.ni;  to  aid  the  Communists  in  their  efTorts  to  cver- 
thiow  the  very  Government  they  are  working  for;  and  if  the 
Tt'.ifzn.i'.irr.-.  from  thr  Government  service  are  ni-t  forthcom- 
inc;  thfn  to  separate  them  forcibly  from  the  public  pay  roll 
in  the  manner  sup-Jrested  by  David  Lawrence  in  his  column 
earned  in  the  Evening  Star  of  last  nicht.  In  that  article 
Lawrencv  cloarlv  pom:.';  out  the  why  and  the  hnw  Concn'ss 
can  and  should  end  this  ccnrroversy.  I  recommend  his 
article  to  your  careful  con?Kleratic:i.  I  hop--^  tlie  motioii  to 
rid  the  Government  roll.,  of  members  of  the  Ci'm.munist 
front  oreanization  comes  from,  the  ma.iority  side  next  Jan- 
uary, just  as  the  Hatch  bill  came  from  the  majority  side,  so 
parti.vanship  will  not  rnt'r  this  question. 

Prom  the  sworn  statemrnts  of  witnesses  before  our  com- 
mittee, backed  up  by  wi'irei;  evidrnce  that  would  be  accept- 
able m  any  cnuri  of  lav,  m  the  lan.i,  our  commUtee  la:-t  y.-ar 
found,  and  so  stated  in  our  rep<^rt.  that  the  American  League 
f<n-  Peace  arid  Demoernrv  was  originated  b}.'  llie  Communists, 
had  com.m'tnistic  objectives,  and  was  controlled  and  domi- 
na'td  by  the  Commuru.-ns  In  more  picture.-que  wcid.-;,  we 
found  that  the  American  Leapue  for  Peace  and  Democracy 
was  conceived  in  Mo-ccnv.  fathered  by  Siahn.  mothered  by 
Brcv;der,  and  br.rn  here  in  the  UnstPd  States.  WMh  such  an 
oncin  and  such  parents,  do  you  think  ihis  child  can  change 
Its  nature  any  more  th.an  tli*^  leopard  can  char.ce  its  spots? 
An-.i  just  as  the  leopaid  tak;^s  advantage  of  the  protective 
coloring  )f  the  for.st  while  stalking  its  prey,  waiting  to 
poimce  upon  it.  so  does  'hi-<  institutional  beast  take  advantage 
of  evry  nu->ans  to  di.-guise  itself  and  cover  up  its  real  intent 
while  stalk. ng  its  prty  and  waiting  for  the  opportune  tune 
to  pounce  upon  it. 

The  rial  stc!-y  of  the  origin  of  thn  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  is  as  follows:  In  1933  Stalin  became 
alarm.fd  a'  the  rise  of  fascism  in  the  world.  Japan  had  just 
gobbled  up  Manchur.a  and  made  a  puppet  state  ol  it.  Hitler 
had  come  to  power  in  Germany.  Mussolini  was  rattlir','  his 
sword  in  Italy  S^ahn  saw  that  inevitably  there  would  be 
a  death  struggle  with  fascism  on  one  hand  and  comm.unism 
en  the  ofher.  He  called  a  meeting  of  the  executive  commiit- 
tee  of  ih'^  Internationale  in  Moscow,  at  which  Earl  Browdcr 
represented  the  American  Communists.  At  that  meeting 
they  discussed  the  Situation  confronting  communism  and  de- 
cided to  set  up  what  was  known  as  the  Popular  Front  Gov- 
ernm-^nt  m  Prance.  Popular  Front  Government  in  Spain; 
but  so  far  as  the  United  States  was  concerned  it  was  not  ready 
fcr  a  popular-front  government,  but  must  be  moved  in  that 
direction  by  careful  work  and  efforts  over  a  period  of  timtr 
They  dec:ded  to  set  up  m  America  to  carry  out  this  purp^^se 
what  IS  now  known  as  populai-front  organizations,  of  which 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  with  its 
4.000  000  members,  is  the  largest  and  most  powerful.  Stalm 
^gavc  Ea:l  Browder  crd"rs  to  come  back  to  America  and 
establish  what  v.-as  called  at  that  time  the  Anierican  League 
Asamst  War  and  Fiiscism.  which  has  now  become  the  Am.f^ri- 
can  Lc^ague  fcr  Peace  ani  Dem.ccracy.  Browder  came  back 
to  America  and  commissioned  Dr.  J.  B.  Matthews  to  set  up 
and  estabhsh  this  league  here  In  America  for  the  avowed 


purpose  of  bringing  about,  ultimately,  a  popular-front  gov- 
ernment in  America.  That  is  the  origin  and  that  is  the 
primary  purpose  of  this  league. 

More  than  a  year  ago  I  named  six  or  sever,  important 
Government  ofScials  who  were  members  of  the  locul  chaplrr 
and  very  active  in  its  affairs.  I  did  this  as  the  fir.>,t  move  m  a 
"moral  suasion  '  program  which  we  hoped  would  result  in 
the  resignation  of  all  the  innocent  Government  employees 
who  belong  to  the  local  chapter  and  the  final  expulsion  from 
the  Gcvernmrnt  pay  rolls  of  those  membtis  wlio  were  not 
innocent  but  were  sympathetic  with  the  Ccmmunist  pro;4ram. 
It  did  not  seem  to  bring  about  that  effect.  The  commutee, 
in  adopting  its  report,  which  it  did  unanim'usly.  aL-a;n  fcund 
very  plainly  and  in  language  thai  no  cme  eould  m:suncier:.tand 
that  the  league  was  of  communistic  origin,  and  had  commu- 
nistic objectives,  and  was  Communist  dcmuiated  and  con- 
trolled. This  also  seemed  to  liave  no  effect,  and  from  that 
time  on  our  committee  has  carrit>d  on  tins  "moral  suasion" 
program.  Today  even  the  two  new  committee  members,  well- 
known  liberals,  are  fully  convinced,  and  they  have  so  -tatcd, 
that  this  league  is  a  Ccmmunist  front  organization  and  that 
It  is  a  menace  to  our  form  of  government,  ar.d  that  no  Gov- 
ernment employer-  should  belong  to  such  an  (ir^-amzation. 
Wliat  niore  could  anyone  ask? 

Now,  what  abr.ut  th>  Dr.  Harry  Ward  who  is  the  president 
of  the  kaeu'^  He  Tstified  under  oath  that  since  he  took  the 
helm  in  1934  that  he  has  tried  to  euide  it  to  the  right  and  be- 
lieves thaf  Iv  has  been  successful  in  doing  so.  However,  this 
same  Hurry  Ward  ha-,  over  a  long  period  of  years,  tried  to 
preach  and  teach  that  communistic  principles  and  Christian 
principles  a:e  practically  one  and  the  same,  and  should  go 
along  tot,',  (her.  This  is  the  sanie  as  trying  to  mix  oil  and 
water.  The  tuo  do  not  and  will  not  mux  Where  communism 
thrives.  CliristiAnity  dies,  and  everyone  must  realize  thii,  fr(-m 
the  evidence  before  the  world.  This  ^ame  Harry  Ward  in  his 
fir>t  report  as  president  of  the  Leagu^  for  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy, said: 

As  this  audience  knows  this  superflci.-il  governmental  authori- 
tative state  turns  out  to  be  the  arm  nf  the  owning  and  empln'-ing 
clu.-s.  That  is  the  fact  that  must  be  made  clear  to  the  workirs 
and  larmers  of  this  country. 

In  his  seeond  rep<~.rt  to  the  league,  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Third  United  States  C^mgress  Agam-l  War  and  Fasci.-m, 
Ckveland.  Ohio.  January  3-5,  1936.  he  said: 

Tl^.a'  lead.s  me  to  aiicther  quest. on.  with  which  I  cle.se.  A  good 
mr.r.y  times  onr  ccn-tif  uent  forces  and  those  who  come  to  our  meet- 
ing-^ a.'-k  U.S  this:  "Is  the  American  League  Against  War  and  Fu.sci.Mii 
anucapitalistic?"  Of  course,  it  is.  How  otber*L;e  could  ii  slop 
war?  (Applause  1  We  don't  talk  In  vague  terms  abcut  economic 
causes  of  war  We  try  to  shoxv  people  in  our  propaganda  that  today 
the  economic  causes  of  war  are  rooted  In  capitalistic  economics. 
i  Applause.  I  How  could  we  be  against  fascism  without  being  against 
cir'.i.ilin.  seei'ig  thai  fasri.sin  i-;  an  cryaniyed  expression  of  capi- 
talism m  its  dccriniia,'  pcr.cd '  Because  we  can  lu  no  ether  way 
expose  the  causes:  cf  war  and  fa.=  cism.  and  in  no  other  way  can  v.e 
mobili/e  the  people  fcr  their  removal  We  must  continually  explain 
to  them  that  ihe  caus-s  of  boih  of  these-  iwn  riestroyeis  of  mankind 
root  inhertatly  in  the  profit  system.     |  AppUuse  ] 

In  his  third  report  to  the  leagtie.  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Fotirth  National  Cong;es.s,  P.ttsbuigli.  November  26-28,  1937, 
he  said: 

There  Is  on'^  pi  ^cc  wh^T'""  they  acted  In  time  in  Europe,  and  that 
was  France.  In  Vr\i'..ce^  ihcv  anticipated  end  stopped  the  Fa  cist 
agpr^  ssions.  |  Applau.-t  ;  Ihey  stili  have  a  b.g  battle  to  hglu  there, 
but  the  point  is  this;  They  took  the  offensive.  They  did  not  wait  for 
the  Fci.-'.'istj  to  siiikt"-  in  th.e  (pen.  As  soon  a";  the  Fa-ci-sts  appeared 
upon  the  ..treels  cif  P.iris  with  arm=  the  fnrrp<»  of  democrafy  drove 
them  (  ff  the  strt>ets  and  compelled  the  Govcri;ment  to  take  artns 
aw.ay  from  them.  |  A;  plause.  |  Do  yovi  know  what  was  bt'.ind 
that'  I  will  till  yen  Behind  tliar  was  the  French  League  A^an.^t 
War  and  Fn.-i  :-m.  which  prep.a.ed  the  people  for  that.  |  Applause.] 
If  tlicv  had  not  had  a  F'rench  League  Auain-t  War  and  Fascism, 
they  wouldn't  have  been  prepared,  thev  would.--,  t  have  known  what 
was  goi;.'-  on  or  how  U)  act.  I  .^ubniil  to  you,  with  the  evidince 
before  u.^  tf  the  att.uk  on  demiocra'-y  and  pcncr^  in  this  country,  that 
the  th.T  c  for  us  to  do  now  is  to  fo^m  a  r-.ovrment  whicli  can  take 
the  offensive,  which  can  act  before  the  antidemocratic  forces  capture 
tile  Guverumcnt.     |  AppLiu^e  | 

I  ask  you  whether  our  committee  shou:d  accep.t  Dr.  Ward's 
sworn  te--t;mony  that  he  has  constantly  tried  to  luao  this 
league  toward  the  right  and  away  from  its  communistic  ob- 
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Jectives  when  in  his  reports  to  the  league  he  ui^ges  and  pleads 
witli  the  league  to  go  further  to  the  left  than  even  the  league 
membership  were  willing  to  go?  Which  are  we  to  believe, 
his  sworn  statenunts  or  his  recommendations  to  the  league  in 
his  reports? 

Now,  concerning  the  present  activities  of  the  local  chapter. 
I  have  here  a  statement  on  the  Rus,Mari-B"rlin  pact  which 
they  have  .sent  out  to  each  member.  I  quote  from  it  to  show 
you  that  the  Ccmmunist  line  and  explanation  of  this  pact 
vvhieh  was  sent  out  from  Mc-^cow  for  the  in>truction  and 
btntfi!  of  the  CommunLst  memlx-rs  m  America  is  identically 
the  same  as  this  mes.siige  sent  out  by  the  local  chap'ier  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  to  its  members 
Uiui  T  date  of  August  25.  1939: 

Dear  mer.Mbers,  the  pnsent  crisis  of  world  peace  cannot  be 
understood  In'  reudn:!^  tin-  daily  pres--.  As  the  daUy  prt  ss  dis,(,rted 
and  lU'd  al^ou"  "lie  issues  and  i". rnts  m  C/.cclicsIovakia  last  year,  m 
Spam  and  in  Onna.  it  has  distertrd  ni;d  Ui-d  about  the  i.ssues 
lnv(Jlving  world  peace  today  "your  executive  cnnuniltee  has  voted 
to  Suljinit  tlie  lollMwmg  statem;  nt  to  you  m  the  hope  that  it  will 
help  to  cianfy  our  unders'ai.diig  of  the  l.^sus's  and  ;hc  forces  in- 
volved In  today's  threats  to  tlic  p.  ace  and  s  cuniy  ol  Europe,  the 
woild.  and  the  United  States. 

This- -meaning  the  Rus.'-ian-German  pact— has  been  greeted  in 
the  daily  pr.-ss  as  an  alliame  of  tlic  Soviet  Union  and  Germany 
Bgai.i.st  the  democratic  pow' rs  and  for  the  partition  e<f  Poland. 
Toi.s  i;;  exactly  cor.trary  to  th"  r- al  inean.i.g  of  this  step  by  the 
USSR  Tills  pact  is  a  rt-al  cc  n'ributii  n  to  world  ptace  and  to 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

Tlie  signing  of  the  nonagpre.'^^^f ion  pact  between  the  U  S.  S.  R.  and 
Geimany  is  not  a  war  alliance  betwr.  n  the  two  powers.  It  is  not 
an  .igreement  for  the  partition  of  Pe)lai)d  On  the  contrary,  this 
action  places  a  stumbling  bkxk  m  tht-  way  of  the  i>lans  of  Cham- 
berlain and  Daladier  for  a  .second  Munich.  The  action  of  thi'  Soviet 
Union  in  spiking  a  second  Munch  has  cut  away  the  ground  on 
Which  the  s:  11-c^ut  of  Cz<^hoslovakia  w.as  prepared  and  cor.sum- 
mated  a  year  ago.  It  has  .served  noti':-e  on  Biitish  imperialism  that 
the  >e-heme  of  turning  Fascist  aggression  to  the  east  is  no  longer 
fea.sible  In  this  same  sense  the  pact  betv. ccti  U  S.  S,  R.  and  Ger- 
many IS  the  only  real  cotiiribut'on  to  the  set  urity  e.f  Pi-land  that 
has  been  made  to  date  It  shows  so  clearly  thai  even  the  BntUh 
ruling  class  must  und.  rstard  that  Na:'.i  aggri  .'-sion  will  not  aim  to 
the  east,  but  will  ratlvr  turn  to  the  west  atiainst  the  national 
Interests  of  England  and  I  ranre  It  .shows  th- in  that  their  own 
national  inten-st  lies  in  the  defense  of  Poland  against  Nazi  aggres- 
sion. This  is  part  of  the  contribution  to  world  p  ace  eHected  by 
the  nonaggression  pac'.  Tlie  pact  states  very  clearly  th-.t  neither 
pirty  win  Jom  with  any  power  in  aggression  against  th^^  other. 
Th"  clause'  ends  the  so-called  anticommintcrn  axis.  It  isolates 
Japan  It  helps  China.  It  means  th.it  tht"  Romi'-Berlm-Tokyo  axis 
no  longer  can  e.perate  as  a  uint  against  tlie  peace  and  se:u.'-;ty  of 
countries  toward  wh:ch  (^nc  mrmhoT  <  f  the  axis  has  aggre.-sive  de- 
signs. Bv  doing  this  the  Soviet -German  pact  makes  a  very  real 
contribution  lo  the  struggle  of  the  Chinese  people-  for  hbenition, 
makes  a  very  real  contribution  to  peace  in  A.sia.  and  protects  ihe 
national  Interests  and  the  security  of  the  United  States. 

I:,  doing  this  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  real  contribution  to 
an  "ur.ders'tand:ng  of  th'-  prcsr-nt  crLMs  in  Eur>  pe.  It  has  made  a 
real  coiitnbuMon  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe,  the  world,  and 
tlie  United  States. 

Here  also  is  an  excerpt  from  the  minutes  of  the  meeting 
of  the  local  chapter  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Dcm.ocracy,  held  October  4,  1938,  and  showing  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  league— to  set  up  league  comm.ittees  in  the 
various  Government  agencies  with  our  present  mcm.bership 
in  those  agencies  as  a  nucleus.  Also  in  the  same  m.inutes 
ve  find  this  s'.atement: 

Mrs  Fowler  reported  that  a  delegation  from  the  local  league 
had  iH^en  sent  to  Commissioner  Brown's  oTice  to  .^eek  permis- 
sion to  picket  the  German  Fmbas.^v.  Mr.  Brown,  after  consulta- 
tion witli  the  Slate  Department,  refti.scd. 

In  the  same  minutes,  the  following  suggestioris  for  con- 
sideration by  the  executive  committee  came  from  the  floor: 

1  Tlia'  the  executive  committee  Investigate  the  legality  of  a 
Blow  aut.ntobile  parade  before  the  German  Embassy,  this  to  be 
followed  by  a  parade  of  cars  with  appropriate  placards  through- 
out the  city,  m  which  other  organizations  would  be  asked  to 
participate,  and  that  .'-pecial  contributions  be  solicited  to  finance 
the  cavalcade 

2  Tlnat  posters  for  automobile  windows  be  printed  saying  "Boy- 
cott Germany,  the  Aggressor." 

3  Tliat  the  executive  committee  seek  legal  advice  on  picketing 
the  German  Embassy  in  spite  ol  its  illegality. 


And  then  a  motion  was  made  and  carried  that  the  executive 
committee  arrange  for  the  picketing  of  the  Germany  Embassy 
within  the  present   law;    that  is.   500  feet  away  from   it. 

In  the  minutes  of  the  league's  executive  committee  held 

Friday    evening.   January    13,    1939,   at    the   home    of    Mrs. 

Fowler.  I  find   this  proposal   concerning  Congressmen: 

It  was  ."suggested  that  we  make  an  attempt  to  get  Congressmen 
to  Join  the  league.  Mr.  Smith  will  arrange  for  a  lunclieon  meet- 
ing with  Marcantonlo  and  Jerry  O'Connell  to  get  their  advice  on 
l.eiw  to  prccc-.'d.  The  idea  is  to  make  Congressmen  part  cf  an 
impre-ssive  list  cf  spon.sors. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  what  you  think  of  these  activities  of 
the  local  chapter  found  in  their  own  minutes,  but  I  consider 
that  the>y  indicate  quite  clearly  that  the  local  chapter  is 
being  guided  by  Communists  and  is  following  the  general  line 
of  the  Communist  Party,  and  is  doing  its  part  to  work  out 
the  Communist  program  in  these  United  States  of  America. 
The  above,  in  substance,  are  the  reasons  for  the  publica- 
tion of  the  membership  list  of  the  local  chapter  of  the 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  most  of  whom 
are  Government  employees.  I  feel  sure  a  great  majority  of 
the  Members  cf  this  House,  when  they  know  the  facts,  will 
approve  the  action  of  the  committee,  i  Applause. 1 
Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MASON.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DEMPSEY.  The  gentleman  has  painted  the  League 
for  Peace  and  Democracy  as  like  the  changing  of  a  leopard  in 
the  jungle,  and  I  am  not  taking  exception  to  that:  but  if  that 
is  the  case,  should  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives put  out  a  list  giving  the  names  of  people  who  never 
even  knew  they  were  members  of  that  league  or  organization 
without  making  a  check  on  the  names  that  are  given  out? 

Mr.  MASON.  There  was  a  careful  check  made  of  this 
membership  list. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     How? 

Mr.  MASON.  It  was  checked  from  the  office  files  cf  the 
league,  or  its  local  chapter;  and  if  there  have  been  errors,  it 
only  proves  conclusively  to  me  that  the  local  chapter  of  the 
league  itself  has.  perhaps  unwittingly,  but  I  do  not  believe 
so,  put  on  their  membership  list  the  names  of  people  who  did 
not  give  their  consent  to  be  members. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  That  is  not  what  happened,  and  I  will 
give  the  gentleman  a  specific  instance.  There  was  a  name 
on  the  list  of  Mrs.  Lamberton. 

Mr.  MASON.  The  gentleman  has  given  that  instance  be- 
fore. It  is  too  bad  an  innocent  person  will  be  hurt,  but  that 
is  not  the  fault  of  the  Dies  committee.  It  is  the  fault  of  the 
records  of  the  Am.erican  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy, 
and  it  is  just  too  bad,  but  she  can  rectify  that. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  I  think  the  committe  might  have  held 
up  that  list  a  few  days  and  secured  accurate  information 
before  publishing  it  rather  than  smear  people  the  way  it  did. 
Mr.  MASON.  I  believe  Dorothy  Thompson's  story  today 
in  which  she  said  that  innocent  people  oftentimes  are  hurt 
in  bringing  about  desired  ends.  It  is  too  bad  that  happens, 
but  it  cannot  be  affected.  More  than  a  year's  notice  should 
have  been  enough  ^o  remove  every  innocent  person  from  that 
list. 

Mr.   DEMPSEY.    Why,   a   hundred   years'    notice   is   not 
enough  for  people  who  never  knew  they  were  on  there. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  MASON.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.    Is  it  not  true  that  what  happened  was 
that  on  the  list  that  came  from  the  file  of  the  league  itself 
appeared  this  name  of  Mrs.  Lamberton?     Then  when  some- 
one in  the  office  of  the  Dies  committee  began  to  check  and 
went  to  the  list  of  the  employees  of  the  Government  and  the 
local  directory,  he  found  a  Mrs.  Lamberton  and  hooked  that 
name  onto  an  address,  which  brought  in  the  name  of  this 
school  teacher,  although  this  particular  individual  never  was 
a  member. 

Mr.  MASON.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  truth.  I  do 
not  know,  because  I  did  not  make  this  check,  but  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  the  truth. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  But  that  may  be  the  way  it  happened, 
without  any  intention  to  injtire  anyone — an  error  in 
checking. 


.-il.4.1      ^iL<a      l_  WiJili  llO'Ji^^  iiv  vA 


i-9.      11I^C4L(.li(.no       lU      ^^^  I.       tt  K 


;?  V*  ^-/  i   11 


.lliv-'liv        lUClL        HIT       Il.-l.->       LUllMdlUl.N         llitU       ^U 


:i  an     1  iiio 


and  establish  this  league  here  In  America  for  the  avowed      league  toward  the  right  and  away  from  its  coinniunistic  ob- 


3    Tliat  the  pxecutive  committee  sook  legal  advice  on  picketing    |      .  „  ■  . 
the  German  Embassy  In  spite  ol  its  illegality.  cneciUCg. 
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Mr.  MASON.  I  do  not  believe  our  office  force  would  do 
a  thing  oi  that  kind. 

,Htn'  thf  Rav.-l  ffll,] 

Mr.  HOFP"MAX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  tlit>  gLnticman  be  pt;rnnt.ttd  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minufos. 

Mr.  GILCHniST.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.  Mr.  SpeaJicr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  may  proceed  lor  1  a<.idi- 
tiiinal  nun'uf'^ 

The  SPEAKEI?  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  oi  'lie  genMi'man  from  New  Mexico? 

Th,  re  wa.^  no  cbj.-cticn. 

M:.  DEMPSL'Y.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  the  lady  in  que.'=tion  came  to  my  ofEcc  yesterday. 
She  stated  .she  had  called  the  secretary  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee to  explain  that  she  had  never  been  a  member  and  had 
never  e',i'n  known  of  ihr  orcianizatiun.  However,  he  was  too 
busy  to  see  her.  I  called  Mr.  Strictlinar,  the  secretary  of  the 
commit'cn.  and  he  told  me  that  a  pirl  in  the  office  of  the 
Dies  conmiittee  had  call' d  the  Civil  Service  Commi.ssion 
and  ask*  d  if  they  had  nn  their  li.'-t  a  Mrs.  L.^.mberton.  They 
.^a.d  "Ye.--."  that  .she  w<us  a  teacher  in  the  Eliot  Junior  Hmh 
Sehool.  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  there  are  sevtral  Mrs.  Lam- 
bertorvs  and  we  publi'^hed  the  name  of  the  wrong  one.  The 
m^th^Ts  of  the  children  in  that  school  called  the  school  and 
demanded  !lie  dis.nissal  of  this  Mrs.  Lambcrton.  I  say  that 
is  a  damnable  thins. 

Mr  MASON.  l!  that  is  true  the  incident  should  be  re- 
preited  and  Mrs.  Lamberton  should  be  cleared,  but  that  does 
no:  mean  that  the  publication  of  this  list  was  not  warranted 
and  mad'""  n»'(  (.s.^ary. 

Mr.  DEMPSEY.     How  could  .sh^  be  cleared  throughout  the 
country?     Tins  b.,dy  should  apologize  to  that  lady  for  the 
action  of  ihLs  committee. 
Here  the  gavel  fell.) 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under  a  previous  special 
crd<'r  of  rhv  Hous..  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  iMr.  Gilchrist) 
IS  recopnized  for  20  minutes. 

R^eIPRoc.^L-TR.^DE  agreements 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Mr.  Speaker,  cut  of  all  my  experience 
In  this  H.  u.<e  I  have  never  before  tcday  objected  to  an  ex- 
t'cnsion  oi"  the  t:nu'  any  Mcmbt^r  had  been  allowed  to  address 
the  HoUiT,  but  I  hold  hire  a  li;-t  of  12  speaker.s  whose  last 
chance  to  make  speeches  will  bc>  today,  and  I  think  that 
these  of  us  whJ  a:e  on  this  list  ought  to  confino  ours-^lves  to 
the  time  that  has  been  given  us.  I  am  willing  to  qiLt  when 
my  tune  is  up.  and  I  hope  the  Speaker  will  pound  the  gavel 
prttty  loudly  when  that  time  comes. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  m.omer.t  or  two  about  thLs  reeiprccal- 
trade  agreenunr  with  Ari'entina.  I  have  looked  through  the 
Rj-'coRD,  and  I  h.ive  found  nothing  yet  at  any  great  length 
i'^.  th.'  sp«^eche.^  on  the  florr  tliat  discusses  the  corn  situation. 
The  other  day  I  and  several  other  persons  who  are  inter- 
ested in  this  question  made  spe'^ches  before  the  Comin!itee 
for  Reciproeity  Infermation  but  these  did  not  get  out  to  the 
country.     Ycu  know  that  Thomas  G:ay  said: 

Fu'l  many  a  gem  if  purest  ray  serene 

"Die  d;irk  ur.fathom  cl  r;ive>  of  nc^un  bear; 

Full   m;ir.y  a  flower  is  born  to  blush  uns.^en. 
And  waste  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air 

In  the  first  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  trade  ag-^epments 
should  b€  reciprocal;  they  should  be  mutual  and  not  unilat- 
eral. It  ha.s  b'T'^n  shown  that  even  Secretary  Hull  himself.  In 
talking  about  them,  stated  that  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
should  be  of  mutual  advantage  to  both  sides.  However,  I 
have  discovered  that  in  this  particular  trade  agreement  pro- 
posed with  the  Argentine  thcve  is  practically  nothing  traded 
cfT  except  agriculture. 

I  want  to  join  with  you  from  the  industrial  sections  and 
help  you  to  protect  your  manufacture?,  and  I  want  you  to 
join  with  us  from  the  agricultural  sections  and  protect  our 
products  as  well.  If  we  are  to  have  these  trade  agreements 
at  all.  let  us  have  them  on  a  basis  of  mutuality.  Agriculture 
is  in  distress.    The  income  of  agriculture  In  1919  rose  to 


between  sixteen  and  seventeen  billion  dollars,  but  now  it  is 
only  about  $9,000,000,000.  The  farmers  in  1935  owned  only 
about  39  percent  oi  tluir  farms.  About  45  percent  of  the 
farms  are  leased. 

The  farmers  arc  not  getting  cost  of  production,  and  they 
are  not  getting  parity.  For  example,  the  cost  of  production 
of  corn  is  shown  to  be  82  to  83  cents  by  the  releases  oi  the 
Agriculture  Department,  and  some  of  the  other  stuiccj  of  ui- 
fcrmaiion  show  it  to  be  95  cents.  S'lll  I  sold  a  small  amount 
of  corn  myself  in  luwa  wi'hm  the  ia^t  2  weeks  for  the  small 
sum  of  37'.  cenfs  a  bushel  I  did  n-  '  have  a  place  to  store  it, 
although  I  buht  extra  bins  and  cribs.  I  stored  and  sealed 
most  ef  my  coin,  but  my  storage  room  ran  out,  so  I  sold  a  p<jr- 
tion  for  37' J  cents  a  bUohrl.  I  had  to  pay  a  cent  for  shelling 
it  and  a  cent  for  haulmg  it,  which  made  a  return  of  about  30 
cell's.  Nobody  can  Lve  en  tliat.  Tl:e  farmers  cannot  ra;.^ 
corn  at  such  a  ruinoiLs  figure.  Ii  means  bankruptcy  and 
despair  to  them. 

Despite  this  condition,  it  Is  proposed  in  the  Argenti<ie 
agreement  that  we  allow  corn  to  be  brought  into  this  ccun.'ry 
at  very  low  tarilf  fieures.  They  are  going  to  haul  co;il..  'o 
Gloucester.  All  through  tlie  western  country  today  you  will 
find  tlie  G  A-ernment  l-?  btuld.ng  cribs  to  hold  corn,  com  ihat 
It  has  put  una-.  1  seal.  You  will  find  private  farmers  art  i/u'- 
ting  up  corn  cribs.  On  the  small  amount  of  land  I  own  I 
put  up  som.e  cribs  to  hold  the  1937  and  the  1938  cr:n.  as 
v.'ell  as  the  1933  corn  that  is  now  coming  on.  The  Govirii- 
ment  asked  us  to  do  thi.s.  Tlie  present  crop  is  almost  an 
unprecedented  one.  Tliere  was  one  crop  this  centuiy  that 
exceedf'd  it.  We  have  now  in  sight  over  3.078,000,000  bu.shels 
of  com,  which  is  half  a  billion  bushels  of  corn  more  than  we 
know  what  to  do  with.  Still  that  Committee  un  Reciprocal 
Tiade  Relations  and  the  State  Department  are  now  dovn  in 
Buenos  Aires  discussing  the  proposition  of  trading  off  corn, 
among  many  other  things.  They  will  sell  com  "down  the 
river" — meaning  the  Plata  and  Uruguay  Rivers  in  South 
America, 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANT)RESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wdl  the  gen- 
tleman yield^ 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  would  pr^ler  that  the  gentleman  wait 
un'il  I  have  completed  my  statement. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  I  just  want  to  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  tliat  the  Argentine  has  a  .surplu.s  of  50.000.000 
bu.-nels  of  com  from  last  year's  crop  whieh  they  must  g<  t  rid 
of.  and  they  want  to  send  it  into  this  country. 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  Yc.,.  If  a  farmer  in  Iowa  or  Illinois 
wants  to  join  in  Uus  program  he  must  restric;  hi'^  acreage. 
Suppo.se  you  are  a  fanner  raismg  corn  m  Iowa  Y'ou  may 
have,  say,  80  acres  of  corn,  but  you  m'lst  restrict  your  acreage 
to  50  acres  or  such  a  matter.  This  is  an  example  only.  You 
are  compelled  to  cut  down  your  acreage,  but  those  peons  on 
the  pampas  of  Argentina  cut  nothing  down.  Th*  y  raise  all 
they  can.     There  are  no  restricti.ms. 

As  th.r'  genti*  man  from  Minnf'~o>a  Mr.  Acgust  H. 
AndresenI  has  interjected,  they  have  a  surplus  and  they  pro- 
pose under  this  agreement  to  in'reduce  these  surplus-s  ir.to 
Am.erica,  with  all  of  the  excess  amount  of  corn  that  we  now 
have  and  which  we  do  not  know  what  to  do  with.  I  say  that 
there  may  be  degrees  of  foolishnes*-,  but  it  is  the  superlative  of 
asinmity  in  my  judgment  to  introduce  that  coin  here  in  the 
face  of  the  unpreccdentf  d  amount  th  it  we  already  have 
ourselves.  The  Government  is  bui'dmg  steel  bins  all  ever  the 
country  to  take  care  of  this  excessive  corn  crop.  We  have 
still  stored  up  much  of  the  1937  and  of  the  1938  :^urplus  corn. 
and  we  have  the  immense  1939  crop  being  harvested.  Be- 
sides the  Government  bins,  everybody  is  building  corn  cribs 
of  his  own.  I  built  some  corn  cribo  before  I  came  awuy  to 
hold  the  193.)  cror;  in  order  that  I  could  comply  with  the  re- 
quest of  the  Q<  vernment  to  store  corn.  The  Government  has 
much  of  this  corn.  It  has  loaned  57  cents  per  bushel  on 
corn  to  the  fa-mer.  How  is  the  Govcrnmen'  cvei-  going 
tc  get  out  on  that  corn  if  we  go  on  with  these  kinds  of 
stupidities  and  make  the  propcs,  d  agreement  with  the  Ar- 
gentine people?  Hogs  are  definitely  related  to  corn.  The 
farrowing   of   pigs  comes  8   or   9   months  later,   but   when 
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you  have  low  corn,  you  have  low  hogs,  and  when  you 
have  much  corn  you  have  a  large  amount  of  hogs.  The 
hog  market  and  the  beef  market  also  depend  on  thus  very 
^ame  thing,  and  follow  corn  up  or  dowii  on  the  markets, 
there  being  a  little  lag  of  time.  We  should  not  expect  to  give 
those  eowboy>  down  there  on  the  Pampas  the  American  mar- 
ket for  tlie  corn  that  the  farmers  of  America  are  raising.  It 
is  unfe.ir  and  unjust,  because  we  fellows  out  on  the  farms  of 
lov.a  or  Illinois  expect  also  to  protect  the  eastern  manufac- 
turers, and  I  say  to  Detroit  that  they  cannot  sell  more  auto- 
nv  bil'S  to  Buonos  Aires  than  they  ean  hope  to  sell  to  Amer- 
ican larmers  m  Indiana  or  Iowa  or  anything  like  as  many. 
Neither  can  th(y  'ell  sewing  m,achines  or  radios,  or  whatnot. 
Corn  m  the  whole  of  Argentina  does  not  equal  half  of  what 
we  {/reduce  m  Iowa  alone,  nor  a  twelfth  part  of  what  we  pro- 
duce in  the  Unittd  States.  The  spot  price  of  Argentine  corn 
in  Bu'^nos  Aires  in  1934  was  43  cents.  They  can  jump  the 
tariff  wall  of  12 'j  cents  if  the  tariff  is  reduced  that  low,  as 
1  rop  ir^ed.  and  .-^till  undersell  the  price  which  the  Govenimcnt 
]\.i>  ]nv  upon  it,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  farmers  of 
t h  >  eeuiitry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  speak  for  a  moment  about  one  or 
two  otlvr  ihmgs  m  which  Iowa  is  greatly  interested. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield'' 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     Briefly. 

Mr  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  What  the  gentleman  has 
contributed  about  corn  with  reference  to  the  proposed  agree- 
ment w'th  Artze'ntina  is  very  valuable,  but  does  he  not  feel  the 
.'-.mi'  way  al^iut  the  other  items  in  the  list,  such  as  casern, 
beef.  hoL's.  ijoulfry,  turkeys,  milk'.^ 

Mr.  CilLCHRIST.  I  was  ju.^t  going  to  say  that  the  same 
argument  relates  to  everything  el.'^^e  in  this  proposed  aeree- 
nieii'.  It  is  simply  an  agricultuial  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina. bee.iU.M-  that  is  all  they  have  to  sell.  The  Government 
l.a.s  been  giving  us  57  cents,  and  also  it  has  been  givmc  a 
parity  piynv  nt.  It  has  appropriatid  to  the  farmers  of  this 
count r\-  about  a  bilLcm  dollars  in  order  to  uphold  the  market 
for  farm  products,  and  still  now  the  same  Government,  the 
same  administration,  is  down  m  Sou'h  America  this  after- 
noon niakmg  the-e  agreements,  or  at  least  discussing  them 
with  the  intc  ntion  of  mak.ng  them.  What  has  been  said  about 
m:lk  IS  al.so  true,  and  it  is  al.so  true  about  flax.  I  understand 
the  gentleman  fr;im  Minne.-.ota  .<;poke  the  other  day  about 
llax  and  other  things  raised  in  cur  country.  Flax  is  a  thing 
that  (  an  be  I'ai.sed.  and  we  can  raise  all  that  we  can  use.  and 
v.t  ou"ht  to  be  giving  the  market  to  the  American  farmer. 
I  want  to  speak  briefly  now  about  the  poultry  market. 
Tliey  propose  to  trade  off  eggs  and  turkeys  down  there.  Eggs 
in  my  country  are  selling  for  about  12  cents.  Ycu  cannot  pro- 
duce them  for  such  a  low  price.  Turkeys,  as  we  all  knov.-.  is 
hou  u-ning  to  he  a  great  industry,  and  that  com.es  into  direct 
cemp  ill  ion  with  other  poultry,  and  wilh  Ixef  and  pork  and 
other  f.jrm^  of  meat. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  administration  wants  to  make 
turkeys  cheap  and  cut  dv.vn  the  price  which  the  farmers' 
wives  get,  because  turkeys  are  essentially  a  rich  man's  food. 
They  belong  m  the  same  luxuiy  category  as  caviar,  cham- 
pagne, and  pate  do  foie  gras.  Being  humble,  not  hav- 
ing the  price,  I  cannot  eat  turkey  except  once  a  year.  This 
year  I  hope  to  do  it  twice,  becau.se  the  Governor  of  my 
Stati  does  not  agree  with  the  President  about  the  date  for 
the  ^reat  fe.-tival.  and  perhaps  my  wife  can  put  on  two  tur- 
key dinners.  But,  in  any  event,  there  is  no  sense  in  cutting 
down  the  income  of  the  hoasewives  from  their  eggs  and  poul- 
try. They  luxd  it.  They  need  it  for  th:-  babie::,.  They  need 
it  for  the  things  that  go  into  the  homes.  They  need  it  to  buy 
a  little  dress  for  the  girl  that  is  coing  to  the  high  school. 
They  need  it  for  a  new  pair  of  .-hoes  for  the  boy.  They  need 
i-  for  a  little  ornament  for  the  front  parlor.  Why  should 
tln.>  admm'stration  be  concerned  in  cutting  down  the  thing 
that  gives  them  their  only  pin  money,  and  trade  them  off  in 
favor  of  the  wild  boys  that  r.de  the  ranges  on  the  pampas  of 
Argentina? 

Now,  those  peon  folks  down  there  are  only  getting  four 
or  five  dollars  a  month  in  agricultural  labor.    They  are  doing 


this  herding  on  $2-per-acre  land.  I  say  to  you,  if  you  are 
a  farmer  in  Indiana  or  Ohio,  or  wherever  you  may  be,  you 
just  cannot  compete  with  that  kind  of  labor,  and  you  should 
not  try  to  compete  with  it.  Y'ou  should  not  ask  your  people 
to  compete  with  that  kind  of  ignorant  peon  labor. 

In  my  little  village  of  only  1.200  people  there  is  a  chicken 
industry.  They  shipped  about  7  percent  of  all  the  chickens 
that  were  shipped  in  carload  lots  out  of  the  State  of  Iowa  in 
1937.  I  do  not  have  the  figures  for  1938  yet.  but  it  is  a  great 
industry.  While  we  only  have  1,200  people,  we  have  14.000 
turkeys  there.  I  suppose  they  have  been  shipped  now.  The 
gentleman  in  charge  of  that  institution  has  often  told  me,  "I 
want  to  pay  these  folks  good  wages."  He  has  always  paid  more 
than  the  law  required  him  to  pay.  He  said  to  me,  "I  am 
willing  to  pay  those  folks  more.  I  want  to  pay  them  more 
than  the  law  requires,  but  I  want  the  other  fellow  to  pay  just 
as  much."  He  .said,  "You  can  vote  in  the  American  Congress 
for  a  raise  in  wages.  That  is  all  right:  but  see  that  the  other 
fellow  pays  it,  too." 

Now.  what  am  I  going  to  say  to  him  when  I  go  back  home? 
And  tell  him  that  he  is  now  in  competition  with  peon  labor 
on  the  Plata  River,  who  are  getting  $4  a  mionlh.  What 
will  the  answer  be  if  they  ship  in  these  eggs  and  turkeys 
that  they  are  proposing  to  ship?  Turkey  production  is 
increasing  every  year,  but  the  price  is  going  down.  Turkeys 
this  year  are  off  5  or  10  cents  a  pound.  We  cannot  stand  it 
if  they  go  off  much  more,  nor  if  they  introduce  these  wild 
birds  from  the  southern  continent.  It  is  big  business  in 
America.  That  business  in  my  little  village  supports  hun- 
dreds ef  folks,  not  alone  the  people  of  my  village  but  from 
the  surrounding  villages.  They  come  there  and  get  this 
employm.ent.  Why  cut  them  down?  Do  you  want  to  put 
them  on  a  par  with  the  $5-a-month  people? 

This  man  of  whom  I  speak  has  already  been  paying  more 
than  the  law  forced  him  to  pay.  I  think  that  the  wage-and- 
hour  law  did  not  affect  him  materially.  He  has  probably 
always  hv^n  paying  it.  The  price  which  a  woman  receives  for 
picking  the  chickens  and  turkeys  has  gone  up.  Thai  is  all 
right  v,'ith  us.  It  is  all  right  with  him.  Therefore,  let  us 
protect  this  American  industry.  Let  us  protect  American 
indu.^:try  as  against  an  industry  that  comes  from  South 
America,  because  that  is  the  industry  to  which  the  indus- 
trialists of  ihe  East  must  look  to  buy  their  products.  It  is 
the  only  industry  that  can  pay  American  labor  American 
prices. 

The  same  things  I  have  just  said  about  it  are  also  true 
with  reference  to  dairying  and  all  of  the  other  things  that 
are  within  the  agricultural  agreement  that  is  being  proposed 
with  Argentina. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.     I  yield. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Some  Members  of  this 
House  favor  this  agreement  because  no  commodities  in  their 
districts  or  in  their  States  are  included.  But  if  they  would 
propose  some  of  the  commodities  which  they  produce,  then 
they  would  be  just  as  bitter  against  this  agreement  as  the 
gentleman  and  I  are.  But  now  that  we  are  included,  they 
say  "Go  ahead  and  put  it  through." 

Mr.  GILCHRIST.  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, as  I  said  at  the  opening  of  this  speech,  I  am  willing 
that  everyone  should  get  good  wages  in  America.  I  do  not 
care  where  it  comes  from  or  what  State  it  comes  from. 
The  Am.erican  market  belongs  to  the  American  farmer. 
I  Applause.  1 

I  represent  a  great  agricultural  district  in  Iowa.  We  are 
interested  in  livestock,  hogs,  cattle,  poultry,  including  tur- 
keys, dairyin.g,  and  the  production  of  grain  and  corn.  It 
is  the  policy  of  this  administration  to  provide  benefits  for 
corn  farmers  by  advancing  loans  upon  their  corn  at  a 
fair  price.  They  get  conservation  payments  and  parity  pay- 
ments also.  These  things  are  absolutely  necessary  to  the 
lives  and  welfare  of  our  people.  Prices  for  corn  are  much 
below  parity  and  much  below  cost  of  production.  A  study 
made  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  cost 
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cf  p.-nciucticn  of  roni  is  82  cont.s  or  33  cf-nLs  per  bu.-he!,  v  hil 
the  fl'iires  of  Mi.  Cunningham,  of  the  Farm  Union,  show  it 
to  bt-  i^2  cents  cr  93  cent.s.  But  ccrn  is  svlhng  on  the  farms 
In  my  district  this  morning  for  only  about  35  cents  per 
bushel.  Sometimes  trui  kcrs  come  in  from  drcu^ht  distncLS 
farther  south  and  wr.-t  and  pay  up  toward  40  cm'.s  per 
bu.shrl.  but  it  is  manifest  that  without  these  G';vernm.ent 
aicLs  and  even  with  them  cur  farmers  are  fioing  in'o  the  red. 

We  are  now  increa.-iini?  wag»'S  under  the  waL'e-and-hour 
law  and  d^'crea^ing  the  hours  which  workmen  employ.  But 
m  niv  stale  these  corn  and  lives'ock  farmers  are  industrious 
and  mast  work  m  the  sum^mer  from  12  to  14  hours  per  day 
and  m  the  wintertim.e  ab^mr  10  hours  per  day  to  take  car^^  of 
thfir  livestock.  If  they  were  not  an  intelligent  p<x;ple  per- 
haps they  ouc:ht  not  to  be  paid  much,  but  our  p<^cple  are  the 
mo^*  literate  of  the  people  of  any  of  the  States.  They 
are  industncus  and  intelligent  and  deserve  better  than  thty 
get.  With  corn  at  35  cents  how  can  they  be  pros{x^rous?  It 
IS  said  that  the  use  cf  hybrid  corn  increLises  the  yield.  This 
verily  is  true,  but  let  no  man  believe  that  we  can  rai.se  15 
bu.shrls  more  than  formerly  of  good  corn  without  paying  for 
it  m  the  end.  This  mu>t  necessarily  deplete  and  mine  the 
soil,  and  because  of  this  very  thing  they  must  put  back 
legumes  and  fertilizers  and  plant  less  and  leS5  acreages  of 
gram.  That  they  have  not  bt^en  prosperous  is  proven  by  the 
C'.un'v  i.viird.--.  We  h.ivr  99  counties  m  Icwa  and  an  acre- 
ape  e<iu  il  to  8  of  such  counties  is  now  owned  by  insurance 
compani'-s  tx"caii.s«"  cf  foreclosure'?  and  of  forced  salis.  A 
study  tiiHt  I  made  4  or  5  years  ago,  showed  that  about  one 
faim  out  of  sevt  n  ;n  m.y  particular  vicinity  had  been  fore- 
closed or  was  under  foreclosure  procesvS  and  I  may  say  to  you 
that  many  of  ilu~ii.htr  s.x  farmers  wore  j'Lst  ab'  ut  two  iump^ 
aht  ad  of  th;"  sheriff.  Tliat  is  the  condition.  We  raided,  this 
>tar.  and  have  in  si£ht  over  3.000.000,000  bu-hels  of  corn  m 
thr  Uiiited  State's,  which  is  about  400.000  000  bushtls  more 
tlian  wt'  know  wh.if  to  do  wi:,h. 

Shall  we  then  fetch  up  h-ne  mere  corn  from  Arsr^'ntma:' 
It  the.se  corn  larnu  ro  were  prosperous  you  mieht  an.-w  r  this 
quests  n  m  the  alTirma'.iVO.  but  so  lon^;  as  th'-y  are  not  and 
so  1>  n'4  as  Gove:nn^.ent  subsidies  and  Government  helps 
mu>t  be  turmshed  them,  then  it  stem.-,  to  mo  that  you  mu.st 
answer  thi>  que^t;on  in  the  negative.  Corn  at  35  cents  and 
parity  at  80  cents  and  cost  of  production  at  85  cents  or 
more  means  only  di;.aster.  If  this  Government  loves  the 
Aiccnrine  farmer  better  than  it  loves  the  American  farmer. 
tlun  we  uUKht  to  go  ahead  with  ihe  suggestions  propostd 
and  allow  more  importation  to  further  add  to  the  existing 
surplus  and  rrduce  market  prices.  Newton  announced  the 
law  I'f  er.iNitat.iMi.  bu^  'lie  economic  law  p-  rtaining  to  prices 
Uiider  the  operation  of  supply  and  demand  is  ju.^t  a^  iin- 
m.utable  and  unchani:eabi>'.  We  cannot  now  find  a  rnark<  t 
for  our  surpluses.  Then  why  allow  Argentina  to  add  to  our 
distress? 

Production  of  livestock,  hogs,  and  cattle  follow  tho  pro- 
duction of  ccrn  and  feeds.  After  a  big  crop  of  com  there  is 
LXiit  to  b«:  a  b'.g  crop  of  hc;;s  Ihere  usually  is  a  little  lag  in 
th:s  big  livestock  prodiation.  But  it  is  .-ure  to  come  as  verily 
as  causes  produce  efTecis.  So  then,  why  should  we  add  to 
the  Ir.  esto.k  atid  mt  at  production  in  our  ccantry  by  reduc- 
ing.  our  lar.fTs  and  thereby  providing  increased  importation 
from  abicad?  The  abihty  of  manufacturers  to  sell  Am^T- 
ican  products  to  the  American  farmers  is  a  better  right  and 
means  more  to  them  than  it  di,x>s  to  foreigners.  Are-mtiria 
maiy  get  more  automobiUs  froni  Detroit  and  more  radios  and 
ta.kmt;  niach.ncs  if  th'.>  present  proposal  is  put  '.nto  effoct, 
bu:  the  f aimers  of  this  ccur.try  will  buy  less  and  the  net 
result  will  be  tha'  America  will  br  injured  and  our  cxn  f^e>h 
and  blood  depriv--d  of  what  they  ought  to  have.  These 
American  farmers,  if  men  a  chance,  will  buy  from  Delioit 
and  Grand  Rapids  and  Massachusetts  much  more  than  the 
peon  from  Buenos  Aires 

The  Agricultural  Statistics  Year  Book  for  1938  shows  that 
my  State  is  vitally  interested  in  poultry,  including  turkeys. 
On  January  1  in  each  of  the  years  1935.  1936.  1937.  and  1938 
Iowa  had  more  chickens  on  farms  than  any  other  State,  but 
It  must  be  made  known  that  all  of  the  States  had  great 


nu-ibers  of  chickens  and  were  enormously  intei-ested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  poultry  industry.  It  is  now  proposed  to 
br:n?  this  poultry  into  direct  compotiticn  with  the  tur- 
kty.>  of  Argentina.  It  i.-  now  proposed  that  the  Uvelihocd  of 
ttirkey  producers  should  be  curtailed  in  favor  of  South  Amer- 
ican producers.  I  get  my  fi^^urr  s  and  data  from  a  friend  who 
rai-n^s  and  packs  nmny  the-usands  of  turkey.;.  He  says  that 
there  is  at  present  only  a  small  number  of  turk'^ys  being 
raised  in  the  Ar^.ntm-  and  that  it  i.  not  yet  an  important 
industry  there.  Few  p-'opl-'  down  there  will  be  harmed  if  we 
do  not  build  up  for  them  thi.-.  business.  Th-n-  sh.nild  not 
exjiect  us  to  buiid  up  an  industry  winch  will  de-trey  our  own. 

The  turkey  industry  in  this  coun'ry  is  growing  and  amounts 
now  to  about  $100,000,000  per  year,  but  there  is  already  a  rf  al 
danger  of  overproduction.  The  market  is  already  down  fr'mi 
5  to  10  cents  under  last  year,  and  apprehension  exists  about 
marketing  the  present  crop  at  a  decent  price.  The  laborers  in 
Aigentina  g?t  about  $4  a  month  for  herding  the^e  turkeys, 
and  they  are  herded  upon  land  worth  from  SI  to  $J  per  acre. 
Americans  cannot  compete  with  this  y<eyin  labor.  My  friend 
says  that  m  Ecuador  full-srown  turkeys  are  worth  alxiiu  40 
cents  apiece,  but  baby  turkeys  m  this  country  cost  as  much 
as  40  crnts  and  50  cent.s.  so  here  again  we  cannn*.  compete 
With  South  .\merica.  and  v.e  ought  not  to  be  asked  tven  to 
c m.-idcr  that  k.nd  of  competition. 

Moreover,  turkeys  come  into  direct  competition  with  other 
poultry,  and  the  farm  wives  throughout  this  country  ar*'  the 
folks  who  will  suffer  the  most.  They  pay  current  family 
exper^cs  with  egns  and  chickens.  Thev  look  after  the  incu- 
bators: they  fe'.d  th;  chicks;  they  gath'  r  thi  ■  itgs;  and  then 
they  are  the  ones  wh  •,  by  common  consent,  get  the  income 
and  money  from  poultry  sal*  >.  This  is  about  the  only  money 
the  farm  wives  get.  It  is  their  sole  income  or  pin  money. 
Th'  y  look  fiirwarri  to  it.  The  Lord  knows  that  the.^^  farm 
wives  do  n-it  have  tco  many  of  Uv  brifht  and  brautiiul 
t':vn::s  in  this  world  and  that  they  ou^ht  to  have  more.  Why 
not  let  them  have  a  silk  dress  cnce  m  a  awhile?  Arc  you 
goinc  now  to  injur"  this  business  by  forerrn  peon  com- 
petition? Will  you  take  away  tlie  very  small  income  that 
these  farm,  wives  have''  They  will  spend  this  money  wisely, 
and  they  are  entitled  to  a  happy  life  I  have  noticed  a 
recent  resolution  presented  by  the  nu al  conference  of  a 
great  church  to  which  I  do  not  bebng.  bu'  which  I  re- 
spect, and  this  resolution  calls  attention  to  the  things  that 
farmers  ought  to  have.  All  farm  folk  should  have  education. 
Farm  famines  should  have  a  wholesome  family  htc  and  mod- 
ern, .sanitary  homes  equ.ppcd  with  latxir-saving  devices  and 
with  ciiUuial  materials.  We  want  extension  of  iiiral  elec- 
trification to  (liminate  drudgery  and  stimulate  development 
cf  home  arts. 

The  vanishing  ownership  of  farms  is  a  ma.ior  problem, 
and  it  carries  vvith  it  disa.itrous  ni'^ral.  social,  and  economic 
consequences.  An  economic  system,  to  be  equitable,  must 
provide  oppnrfunity  for  the  masses  to  become  owners  and 
unless  thus  opportunity  is  offered  to  the  masses  the  foundation 
on  which  the  right  of  property  rests  is  destroyed. 

If  wt'  do  not  restore  parity  cf  price,  if  we  do  not  g,ve  the 
farm*  r  e.  <=ts  of  production,  then  the  trend  toward  tenancy 
will  incroase  An  immediate  and  sustaim^d  and  vigorous 
action  is  r'-quired  to  stem  this  tide  of  increasing  farmer  ten- 
ancy v.hK  h  otherwi.sc  wdl  result  in  rural  decadence  and  de.so- 
la'.on  Yell  cunn^it  restore  farm  prosperity  by  selling  the 
.   market  to  Arrentina. 

i  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

THE  FACT-FINDING  COMMITTEE  CN  Ttr'rprtOC.fL-TR.ADE  TRE.ATIES 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that 
I  may  be  permitted  to  insort  in  the  Recohd  rem.ark-  uh.  ih  I 
made  before  the  Fact-findii  g  Ccn;mittee  en  Rcciprucal 
Tiad  '  Treaties  on  October  17,  1939,  in  the  matter  of  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal-trade  agreement  wi;h  Argentina. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  rcm.arks  are  as  follows: 

A  tremendous  amount  of  accurate  and  convincir.:::  evitlcncr  in  the 
way  or  flguris  has  beeu  presfjitfd  to  this  con^mlttce.    In  cppcsulca 
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to  tliis  proposed  reriprooal-trailp  aftrpfmfnt  with  Aieentiiia  it  will  ! 
not.  in  uiy  op;ui';n.  si-r\i  tl:e  Ui:.res:<-  of  Am.Ti'.an  ■,  -i  ir-n'tuie,  the 
Irttrcrt.'^.  of  my  cnnstltuer.ts  or  the  puri:os  s  cf  tMs  coiiimiltee  to 
re}M  at  thrsc  ficurcs.  Vk-cuu.'^o  they  ar^  ovtrwhohului;  m  tlirii  woi^iht 
and  the  inipliealions  wh;ch  are  to  bf  drawn  Ironi  tlu-se  ti^'un  .-  .ac 
Buch  that  this  btcumcs  purely  a  que&tiun  c^f  whether  or  n^.t  we  me 
firi:;^  to  put  the  lnte^p^t.s  of  An-.erican  rit'zrns  and  American  acrl- 
cvilture  and  American  farmeis  and  the  w*  Ifare  of  this  Nation  ahead 
cf  ."^ome  theory  that  u  i^  iiecessary  to  tarn  (  ur  own  people  cut  of 
their  homes  and  off  of  their  farads  In  order  to  provide  eniploymeiit 
and  trade  for  .'^omeb.'clv  acres-;  tlie  Mas 

No  (  ne  can  pc^sf-ibly  deny  with  any  Bhadcw  of  Justice  or  Io.."c  that 
the  Anuruaii   inaiket   btl   nj-'S  pri::;.,r:ly  to  th"  Ai:i- rican  I..rni"r 

No  oi:e.  Mr  Chairman,  can  deny  with  any  .'ihariow  of  ju-tice  or  logic 
th.nt  our  tirsi  concern  mu.st  be  our  own  jjeople 

No  e.ne.  Mr,  Chairman,  wnh  any  i-hiidnw  of  Ju.st;c<>  cr  logic  can 
ai^ue  that  we  want  to  puiah/e  An. eric  an  farmer!^  m  order  to  e.<iend 
la  vers  to  farmers-  anywhere  else  en  earth. 

At  no  time  m  the  history  of  this  Nation.  Mr  Chairman,  have  the 
Amenc::ui  I;.uime:s  ever  allied  lh;s  GoV(  rnment  to  a.'-ic  any  other  ^c\-- 
einairr.t  to  pennhze  it-  farmers  m  lavor  of  Ameriran  farmers  We 
would  not  c.\j)  rt  'hem  to  do  i-o.  and  If  we  wire  to  make  any  such 
preposterous  u(,ius»    of  courFe,  they  wcuki  not  heed  it. 

If  it  is  true  that  the  farn.ers  ot  this  country  a!C  producing  a  sur- 
plus, parileularly  m<'ats  which  ar.  included  in  thit  proposed  treaty, 
that  to  mv  mmd  is  the  b 'st  argument  tiiat  could  l-ie  presented  to 
this  eommitt/e  tu-'amst  t;ranting  .my  eonctssions  to  the  agnciilural 
Interests  of  anv  other  counry  and  to  lower  the  taiiff  in  order  to  build 
surpluses   m   the   American   market   by   the   importation  of   fcreibn 

meat. 

If  a  surj  lus  of  meat  and  other  i Toducts  is  not  being  produced  by 

•Ameilcan  agriculture,  and  if  thee  is  any  need   In   this  Nation  for 

more    meat,    in    ttie    name    uf    Ju.-t.ce    and    c>  mmcn    sense    let    the 

American  farmer  employ  his  idle  acres  and  produce  these  products 

for  this  market 

I  am.  here.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  say  to  you  for  my  constituents  that  we 
beli-ve  the  American  m.irket  beioncs  to.  and  sh  -ula  be  retained  lor, 
the  American  farmer  up  to  his  c.^pacity  to  produce  I  agree  fully 
with  others  who  have  stated  to  thip  committee  that  tariff  conces- 
B.ons  on  the  larrn  proUu.i.-  embraced  m  tois  proposed  treaty  would 
be  unwarrant.  d.  unJu^t  and  indefensible.  It  is  true,  of  course, 
that  any  such  conctssions  will  lend  to  increase  agricultural  sur- 
j  lusis  and  to  further  drive  the  farm  prices  down.  It  is  absurd  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  d  >eus^  parity  for  the  American  farmer  while  al  the 
s.im.  tune  We  are  considering  here  entering  into  a  trade  treaty  with 
Ark'Piitir.a 

The  terii.s  of  this  a^^rcment  will  be  favorable  to  every  nati  -n  on 
this  r,dobe  e.vrept  Geimanv  Tlie  point  has  been  well  made  th;;t 
theae'conccssions  would  be  discriminatory  and  that  the  whole  plan 
cl  tlHS<'  reciprotal  treaties  the  whole  underlymt:  theory  of  the  pol- 
icy Itself  1..  to  penalize  American  agriculture  In  older  to  pet  some 
acivanianes  for  American  manutactunng  Industries  Of  ce;ur.se,  we 
want  the  American  manufacturing  Industries  to  pr(jsper.  but  we  do 
rot  want,  and  It  is  not  ^'(K>d  economics,  to  endeavor  to  creaie  pros- 
peiity  or  increase  loremn  trade  for  Amernan  manufacturing  by  the 
me'liod  of  giving  av.'ay  the  American  agrlcultunU  market  to  toreign 
farmers 

We  are  today  facing  a  serious  employment  problem  on  the  farm. 
To  make  a  treaty  such  as  the  one  pioprsed  here  will  aggravate  that 
probieiv,  Ihe  administration  has  fcr  6  years  insisted  that  It  was 
trying  i"  r.ose  wages  on  the  farm  Hi.  w  can  we  hope  ever  to  raise 
wages  on  tlie  larm.  how  can  we  hope  that  the  renters  and  the 
landowners  themf-dves  cun  continue  if  we  are  going  to  expose  them 
to  the  competitujn  of  South  American  labor  m  the  American  mar- 
ket? They  have  no  wage  and  hour  board  in  the  South  American 
'tluv  have  no  labor  organizations  in  South  American 
they    have    no    labor    board    In    the    South    American 

long- 
L-ountry 
m  oppo-ition  to  the  pioducts'of  the  American  farmer,  we  have 
placed'  tt^.r  .'Vmerlcan  farmer  directly  in  competition  with  the  low 
wares  and  'hi'  lon.g  hours  of  the  S.^uth  American  countries. 

Now.  Mr.  Clihirman.  it  is  time  that  the  American  farmer  knows 
whether  ur  not  they  are  to  be  made  the  pawns  m  seme  international 
game  of  power  politics,  or  whether  they  are  to  have  their  rights  as 
A'uerlc.in  citizens  under  the  Ccustitutlon  and  under  any  sound 
econemies  that  can  po-sibly  be  evolved.  Tliere  is  no  theory  of 
tcononucs  that   Justifies   this  t'eatm.  nt 

If  we  nui-^t  open  the  American  markets  to  foreign  South  American 
ftgnculturahsts  and  at  the  s;ime  time  lend  them  gold  to  finance 
in'-rea-sed  production  and  to  finance  the  me-chanizatlon  of  their 
farms  ;o.d  their  ranches  In  order  that  they  may  Increase  their  com- 
petition with  us.  then  we  moght  just  as  well  say  to  the  American 
farmer  that  his  interests  are  no  longer  being  considered  and  that 
he  IS  a  pawn  m  the  game  of  internalicnai  power  politlcii. 

Tlie  American  fam-.ers.  the  farmers  cf  my  district,  pay  taxesi  the 
meat  producers  of  Argentina  pay  no  taxes  here  In  the  last  World 
War,  Mr  Chauman  it  was  not  the  sons  of  Artrcntlne  farmers  but  the 
sens  ol  American  farmers  who  went  to  the  fields  of  France  to  tight, 
and  If  there  is  another  war  It  will  not  be  the  sons  of  Argentine 
farmers  but  it  will  be  the  sons  cf  American  farmers  who  will  march 
forth  to  shed  their  blood  for  this  country. 

I  want  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  the  .South  American  countries. 
Just  ua  1  have  always  wanted  to  be  a  good  neighbor  to  whoever  lived 
near  mf^  But  it  Is  not  the  part  of  good  economics.  It  is  not  the 
part  of  good  government,  and  it  Is  certainly  not  good  Americanism 
to  enter  into  thc-se  treaties  and  turn  our  American  lauiiliea  off  their 
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■s      South  American  meats  are  produced  by  low  wages 
U  r    and  when  they  are  permitted  to  come  into  this  cc 


farms  and  put  tliem  into  the  bread  lines.  If  you  please,  or  cut  them 
to  the  burest  exist. nee  in  order  to  purchase  friendship  by  turning 
our  m.rukets  over  to  the  farmers  cf  South  America. 

The  farmers  of  my  district  are  against  this  treaty,  the  farmers  of 
my  district  are  demanding  as  American  citizens  that  tlie  American 
market  be  reserved  and  preserved  for  American  farmers,  the  people 
r.r.ci  fairier'^  ol  my  district  a'c  demanding  that  we  care  for  our  owt3 
first,  and  I  am  here  to  convey  thai  demand  to  this  committee  and  I 
entfr  my  mcst  emphatic  protest  against  tills  treaty  with  Argentina. 

PFRMISSION   TO   ADDRESS   THE   HOUSE 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  en  Monday  next  following  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
iMr.  Refs'.  I  may  address  the  House  for  30  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tiicre  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  article  by  former  President  Hoover,  entitled  "We  Must 
Keep'Out." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have,  in  accordance  with  the  rules,  sub- 
mitted this  article  to  the  printer  as  it  exceeds  the  two  pages 
ordinarily  allowed.  I  have  an  estimate  from  the  printer  and 
ask  to  have  the  article  inserted  in  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Vermont? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  to  be  printed  tomorrow 
and  to  include  therein  correspondence  with  the  Acting  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  and  the  chairman  of  the  House  Commit- 
tee on  Military  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  afternoon  I  introduced 
a  resolution  proposing  a  constitutional  amendment  giving 
Congress  the  power  to  meet  in  special  session  in  its  own 
discretion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  extend  my  remark5  at  this  point  in  the  Record  in 
explanation  of  this  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

SPECL^L  SESSIONS  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  introduced  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  providing  that  Congress 
may  call  itself  into  exn^^ssion.  We  now  have  no  such 
power. 

Article  II,  section  3,  provides  that  the  President — 

may.  on  extraordinary  occasions,  convene  both  Houses,  or  either  of 
them,  and  in  case  of  disagreement  between  them,  with  respect  to 
the  time  of  adjournment  lie  may  adjourn  tliem  to  ruch  time  as  he 
shall  think  proper. 

The  twentieth  amicndment,  section  2,  reads  as  follows: 

The  Congress  shall  assemble  at  least  once  in  every  year,  and  such 
meeting  shall  begin  at  noon  on  the  3d  day  of  January,  unless  they 
shall  by  law  appoint  a  different  day. 

Congress  is  without  power  to  call  itself  into  an  extraor- 
dinary or  special  session,  no  matter  how  great  an  emergency 
may  arise  or  how  strongly  pubhc  opinion  and  public  interest 
may  demand  that  Congress  assemble.  It  is  only  the  President, 
who  can  convene  an  extra  session.  This  impresses  me  as  a 
defect  in  our  fundamental  law. 

I  propose  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  provide  by  law  for 
convening  in  extra  or  special  session. 

Sec.  2.  This  article  shaU  be  inoperative  unless  it  shall  have  been 
ratified  as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  the  legislatures 
cf  the  several  States,  as  provided  by  the  Constitution,  within  7  years 
from  the  date  of  the  submission  hereof  to  the  States  by  the 
Congress. 

I  have  not  worked  out  the  details  of  a  law  to  put  this 
amendment  into  effect.  It  might  provide  for  convening  an 
extra  session  on  the  petition  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
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M-  r^'.bers  of  the  House  and  S<'nar»\  or  upon  the  call  vi  the 
steennK  committees  of  the  major  parties  of  both  Houses. 
or  m  some  other  manner.  Surrly  the  legislative  branch  cf  the 
Government  ought  to  have  the  power  to  pt-rform  us  functions 
in  a  preat  emer.^oncy  e\'-n  if  the  Chief  Execuiive  should 
think  cthfrwise. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  a  strong  public  demand  that 
Conpress  remain  in  session.  Thi-s  can  only  mean  that  the 
people  wKsh  tlieir  R.-prespntativt-s  to  slay  in  Washington  as 
a  check  and  balance  on  Executive  action  when  there  is  any 
threat  of  war  or  any  dai:ger  that  ha.>ty  or  ill-adviscd  moves 
by  the  Chief  Executive  may  mvohe  us  in  it. 

The  lanj:uage  of  my  a:ntndnv-nt  niay  be  inadequate,  but  I 
believe  the  idea  behind  it  nieriis  seriuus  study. 

N.'KVY     D.\Y 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp»'aker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ad- 
dress the  House  for  5  minutes. 

'ITie  SPEAKEFl  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  ol  the  p,entleman  from  Now  York? 

Tlvre  was  no  ob,iect:on. 

Mr  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  someone  has  ju.;t  called  my  aft^n- 
tion  to  the- fact  that  this  is  Navy  Day.  It  is  also  the  anni- 
versary of  the  birthday  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  one  of  our 
greatest  American  Pres.d"n!s.  Tlu\  d'M'p  Roosevelt  was  born 
on  Octobir  27,  1858.  and  ^.e  would  be  81  years  eld  today  were 
he  alive. 

A-  one  of  hi.>  followers,  and  devoted  to  hmi  personally.  I 
w.inr  to  join  in  commemorating  the  birthday  of  one  of  our 
truly  :  reat  Americans,  and  one  of  the  most  courageous  wiio 
ever  held  public  office.  Na\y  Day  has  been  set  aside  in  ccm- 
mpmora'ion  of  his  outspoken  pc'.icy  for  a  lar::e  navy  to 
defend  our  country.  It  seems  to  me  appropriate  at  this  time 
to  pmnt  out  that  we  have  the  preatest,  the  largest,  the  most 
pov.erful.  and  the  most  efficient  navy  in  the  world  today  in 
spite  of  v.-ar  propaganda  and  hysteria  to  the  contrary. 

Oi:ly  last  week  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  Louis  Johnson, 
sp'ak'.ne  to  a  group  of  businessmen,  called  their  attention  to 
the  plight  of  Poland  and  implied  that  it  might  happen  to 
Anierica  next,  due  to  our  lack  of  defense.  He  was  called  to 
ta.sk  by  Senator  Cl.\rk.  that  able  and  fearless  Senator  from 
;h^  State  of  Missouri,  who  .said  that  statements  ff  that  kind 
were  moronic  and  idiotic.  One  could  even  add  harsher  words 
to  it  I  say  without  fear  of  contradiction  from  anyone  that 
our  N  I',  y  today  as  we  commemorate  the  birthday  of  Theodore 
Roose\e!t  and  celeorate  Navy  Day.  is  the  greatest  and  most 
powerful  navy  in  the  world.  F\irthermore.  no  nation  has  the 
.*"aintest  'bought  of  attacking  the  United  States  of  America, 
and  no  nation  or  group  of  nations  could  attack  the  United 
Stati's  of  America  even  if  they  wanted  to.  All  admirals  will 
agree  that  any  foreign  navy  that  seeks  to  attack  us  would 
lose  20  percent  efficiency  every  1,000  miles  it  gets  away  from 
Us  base, 

Our  Navy,  being  at  least  four  times  larger  than  the  German 
Navy  and  almost  as  large  as  the  combined  navies  of  all  the 
Pa.sci.st  and  dictatorial  powers,  we  have  nothing  whatever  to 
fear  L«n  me  call  attemion  to  what  happened  at  Gallipoli 
durini;  the  World  War.  The  combined  navies  of  Italy.  France. 
and  England  could  not  land  sufficient  troops  in  Gallipoli  to 
go  1  m:Ie  inland.  So  as  an  an'^wer  to  the  type  of  propaganda, 
moronic  and  idiotic  propaganda,  that  we  are  defenseless  and 
ought  to  look  under  otir  beds  each  night  to  see  if  there  is  not 
■1  Jap.  a  Nazi,  or  a  Fascist  there,  I  want  to  put  it  on  record 
that  we  have  the  greatest,  the  strongest,  and  the  best  navy 
m  the  world  at  this  time.     [Applause.] 

;  Here  the  gav*  1  fell! 

EXTENSION  OF  KEM.VRKS 

Mr  Gore  askt'ri  and  was  given  periniosicn  to  rcvi:re  and 
extend  hl^  ov.'n  rtro.  aks  in  the  Record. 

.^DJ  JTRNMENT 

Mr  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  <at  3  o'clock  and 
12  mmutes  p.  m..».  un.ler  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  October  30,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 

1109.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  hfer  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  War.  transmining  the  Annual  Report  (.1  tho  Ameii- 
can  Red  Cross,  audited  by  the  Chit  t  vt  Fin.mco.  United 
States  Army,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  Juiie  30,  lit:39,  was 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  relerii'd  to  the  Cumniitlee 
on  Military  Affairs. 


PLT3LIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rtile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
Were  introduced  and  severally  referred  a.->  follows: 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.  R.7G03  A  bill  relating  to  d-ifamation  of  groups;  to  the 
Ccmm.ittee  on  the  Judiciary 

H,  R.  76C4.  A  bill  relating  to  d<famation  of  groups;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEAVY: 

H.  R.  7605.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agrietilture 
to  cooperate  with  State  and  local  agencies  in  carrying  out 
operations  against  plant  and  animal  diseases  and  noxious 
in.secls  and  other  pest.s  affecting  agriculture;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture, 

By  Mr.  HOFFMAN: 

H.  R.  7606.  A  bill  to  limit  the  expenditure  of  Federal  fund^r 
to  the  Conimitte"  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  VINSON  of  Georm.i: 

H.  R.  7607.  A  bill  to  (Xt^'nci  th-^  period  for  filing  claims  on 
insurance  contracts  under  the  World  W.ir  Veterans'  Act.  1924, 
as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  World  War  Veteran^s' 
Legislation, 

By  Mr,  HENDRICKS: 

H,  J.  Res,  394.  Joint    resolution    relating    to    i\v    improve- 
ment of  econom.ic,  commercial,  and  cultural  relations  among 
American  republ.cs:  to  th.-  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr    HANCOCK: 

H.J.  Res,  395,  Joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
tc  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  con- 
vening extra  or  special  sessions  of  Congre.s:i;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


PRIVATE    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  CALDWELL  introduced  a  bill  'H.  R.  7608)  for  the 
relief  of  J,  Montrose  Edrchi.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Claims. 


PETITIONS,    ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papt^rs  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5834.  By  Mr.  BROOKS:  Re.solutlon  of  the  Red  River 
Parish  Petroleum  Industries  Committee.  Coushatta.  La.,  urg- 
ing immediate  and  permanent  eliminat.on  of  Federal  ga.so- 
line,  lubricating  oil,  and  motorist  taxes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

5835.  By  Mr.  JOHNS:  Petition  of  Sister  Mary  Jo-eph  and 
88  others,  of  the  city  of  West  De  Pere,  'VVis..  protesting  against 
the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms  in  the  neutrality  bill;  to 
the  Committee  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

5836.  By  Mr.  KINZER:  Peution  of  63  citizens  of  Penn.syl- 
vania,  urging  that  the  United  States  of  America  do  not 
become  involved  m  the  current  European  war;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5837.  By  Mr.  RUTHERFORD:  Petition  of  students  of 
senior  cla.-:s  of  Cainpt(.wn  High  School,  Camptcwn.  Pa.,  urg- 
ing the  United  S'ateo  to  keep  out  of  war.  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5838.  By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petiti'^n  of  Alberta  P.  Schrader. 
chairman.  Public  Affairs  Committee,  Public  Affairs  Class, 
Wh-elmg  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  Wheeling. 
W.  Va..  supporting  the  revision  of  the  present  neutrality  law 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee;  to 
the  CummiLiee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^loNDAY,  October  30,  1939 

The  Hou'^  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Tht^  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D.,  offered 

th._'  followuig  prayer: 

O  Son  of  God.  incarnate,  O  Son  of  Man,  divine,  we  need 
Thee  in  the  kincship  of  our  hearts;  cleir  r  ur  vision  and  bless 
us  wi'h  Thy  presence  afresh.  Grant  us  such  energy  of  mind 
and  vigor  of  heart  that  the  tasks  awaiting  us  may  be  a  chal- 
Irii'U'  to  our  povveis.  ?.Iay  our  labors  be  so  squared  with  the 
Golden  Rule  that  thev  shall  wiselv  fit  into  the  notable  struc- 
ture of  our  R'  public.  We  pray  Thee  that  the  mists  of  doubts 
and  uncertainties  which  so  often  hide  Thee  may  be  dispensed 
in  the  litht  of  a  strong,  happy  faith.  Heavenly  Father,  help 
us  to  place  our  hands  in  Thine  and  walk  with  Thee  in  holy 
trust  and  serene  peace.  We  wait,  aeain  our  ranks  are  broken; 
he  ha'--  ended  his  journey  and  completed  hi:-  honorable  task. 
Give  the  blessing  of  abiding  comfort  to  tlie  family  circle  wi'h 
thouc'hts  that  ovcrl"ap  tlie  flight  of  Ume  and  give  vision  of 
destmv  immortal.     In  our  Redeemer's  name.     Amen. 


Tlie  Journal  of  thp  proccc  di 
was  read  and  approved. 


of  Friday.  October  27,  1939, 


■    "  MESS».eE   FROM    THE    SEN.^TE 

A  mf 's.sage  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier,  its  legislative 
cleik,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  pa'^^ed.  with  amend- 
ments, in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  Hous"  is  requested, 
a  joint   resolution  of  th':*  House  of  the  following  title: 

Hou.-e  Jo'nt  Resolution  306.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939. 

COMMITTEE    ON    rULES 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until  12  o'clock  to- 
night to  file  a  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Theie  was  no  objection. 

Mr  SABATH.  from  the  Committee  on  Rtiles,  submitted  the 
followin;-^  report  (to  accompany  H.  Res.  320)  : 

ThP  Commit' (e  nn  Rules  havinc  Imd  under  conKideration  House 
ResoiuMon  320.  reports  tlie  same  lo  ilie  House  with  ttie  lecom- 
mciiuntioii  tliul  tlie  i<  soluiion  do  pass. 

House  Resolution  320 

Rest  lipd.  That  immediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  resolution, 
the  jv);nl  iub(.)lutiOn.  Hou^li  Joint  Rcbolution  306,  the  Neutrality 
Act  (^!  1939.  with  Sens' c  itmendmrnt.s  thereto,  he,  and  the  same 
Is  lifrehv  taken  from  the  Speaker's  tahle  to  the  end  that  the 
amendments  of  Die  Senate  be.  and  tlie  same  are  hereby,  disagreed 
to  and  :i  c-unferenc^  is  requested  with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
vu'oi  ol  the  two  Houses. 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

Mr  Ch.'.ndler  and  Mr.  MotrroN  asked  and  were  given 
pel  mission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimctis  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remark,-,  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  therein  the  Navy  Day  speech  delivered  by  the  Honor- 
able Charles  Edi.son.  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  ROBERTSON,  Mr.  Speaker.  T  ask  unanimous  con- 
st nt  to  (  xKnd  my  own  remarks  by  inserting  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Rfoof.d  an  address  I  delivered  to  the  "Virginia  Grange 
at  Wiiu-he.'-ter  la.-t  weik. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reqtiest  of  the 
gentleman  from  "Virginia? 

TliLte  wa-  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ex'end  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  therein 
an  address  recently  dehvered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hanes,  Under 
Secretary  of  the  Ti'easury. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMP.\R.ATI\'E    PRINT   OF    NEUTR.'VLrTY    BILLS 

Mr.  LEWTS  of  Colorado.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  we  are  all 
very  much  interested  in  the  bill  <H.  J.  Res.  306)  which  the 
Hcuse  passed  on  June  30,  1939,  which  the  Senate  has  amended 
and  passed  and  which  has  just  been  sent  back  to  the  Hotise. 
I  know  the  people  of  America  are  much  interested.  I  refer, 
of  course,  to  the  proposed  amendment  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act.  I  believe  it  would  be  valuable  and  enlightening 
not  only  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate  but 
also  to  the  many  readers  of  the  Congressional  Record  if 
there  should  be  inserted  in  the  Record  in  parallel  columns 
the  present  Neutrality  Act — approved  May  1.  1937 — the  pend- 
ing bill  'H.  J.  Res.  306 »,  as  it  passed  the  House  on  June  30, 
1939.  and  that  same  bill  'H.  J.  Res.  306)  as  amended  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  last  Friday,  October  27.  To  be  of  value, 
I  believe  these  three  documents  should  be  printed  in  parallel 
columns  and  in  laige  type;  that  is  to  say.  in  the  same  iype 
as  that  in  which  the  body  of  the  Record  is  ordinarily  printed. 
TTiis  would  Involve,  however,  a  departure  in  this  case  only 
frcrn  the  usual  format  of  the  Record.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Record  is  ordinarily  printed  with  two  cojunins  on  a  page.  In 
th;:~  partictilar  case  there  would  be  three  columns  on  a  page. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  suggestion. 
I  ha\e  mentioned  the  miatter  to  the  House  members  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing.  I  have  also  taken  the  liberty 
of  mentioning  the  possibility  to  the  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Committee,  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona.  Senator  Hay- 
den,  ar.d  have  been  assured  by  Senator  Hayden  that  there 
would  be  no  objection  over  there  to  whatever  the  House 
wi.shes  to  do  with  this  suggestion. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  present  Neutrality  Act,  the  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  306)  as  it 
passed  the  House,  and  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  Senate,  be 
printed  in  three  parallel  columns  at  this  point  in  the  body 
of  the  Record,  in  the  issue  of  the  Record  for  today. 

Mr.  RICH.  Rt.£er\ing  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  that  I  believe  it 
would  be  enlightening  to  the  Members  to  have  this  material 
printed  as  suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Printing,  I  should  like  to  see 
the  cooperation  of  the  Members  of  the  House  in  this  respect. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  thinks  it  proper,  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  established  rules  of  practice  in  the  House 
with  reference  to  the  matter  covered  by  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  to  state  to  the  gentleman  that  in 
the  conference  he  had  with  the  Chair  this  morning  relative 
to  this  matter  the  information  was  not  disclosed  that  the 
request  would  require  a  change  in  the  usual  format  of  the 
Record.  The  Chair  is  advised  by  the  Parliamentarian  that 
it  would  be  contrary  to  the  law  with  reference  to  printing 
of  the  Record  to  submit  the  request. 

The  Chair  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
that  he  .<:ubmit  his  request  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  I  so  amend  the  request,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  "Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  LEWTS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
"Virginia. 

Mr.  W^OODRUM  of  "Virginia.  Just  for  the  information  of 
the  gentleman,  may  I  say  that  it  is  my  recollection  that  the 
Com.mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have  had  the  bill  printed  just 
in  the  form  in  which  the  gentleman  suggests.  Of  course, 
this  has  not  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Recofd,  but  my 
understanding  is  that  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  have 
had  the  various  forms  of  the  bill  printed  in  three  columns, 
just  as  the  gentleman  has  suggested.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  BloomI  can  probably  give  us  further  infor- 
mation about  this. 
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Mr  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  That  would  net  >frve  to  inform 
prumplly  the  many  thousands  of  readers  of  the  Concres- 
FiON\L  Record  throughout  the  country.  It  i.s  with  that  idta 
in  mind  thut  I  ha\e  made  the  .^us-e.-tion.  I  liave  under.stocd. 
too.  that  'he  Committee  on  Foreign  AfT.ars  do  not  have 
prmti  d  the  bill  a.s  r^  .s-'d  by  the  .Senate.  F>  rhaps  they  have, 
but  I  hav'-  not  as  yet  b  en  so  infuini'  d. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  IJ-:\VI.S  of  Colorado.  I  yi.'ld  to  the  :^>ntl''man  from 
Nivv  Yr.rk. 

Mr  BLOOM.  I  may  sav  for  ih^^  mformat.on  of  the  gentle- 
man and  of  the  H ou.se  that  the  Committee  on  Forei-n  AITairs 
ha.s  already  had  print.'d  and  there  will  be  distributed  this 
afternoon  comparative  prinf>  of  the  present  law.  House  Joint 
Resolution  Ji06  as  it  p,i.-.-ed  th.-  House,  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  Of  <  our.-^e.  th»>  number  of  copies  wr  can  have 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  comniittee  and  of  the  Mtmbeis  of 
the  Hou.sc  15  very  .'-mall. 

Mr    MAPES.     Mr.  Speaker,  will   the   R^ntL-man  yield? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Yes;  I  am  pleaded  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
fn-m  Michigan. 

Mr.  MAl'ES.  Is  the  print  to  which  the  rentleman  refers  in 
addition  to  the  print  which  the  conimittt-e  had  made  pre- 
vimi.  ly.  containing  the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  Fwracn  Relations  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  that  the  pre- 
vious print  contained  the  present  act.  the  Hou.-e  bill  and  the 
bill  as  passed  th.e  Hou,-e.  a:ui  the  Stn-itr  b.ll  as  pre.-enttd 
to  th.'  .^  nate. 

Mr   MAPE^.     Yes;  I  understand  that. 

Mr  BLOOM.  In  this  pamphlet  we  have  the  House  bill, 
the  pre.-ent  law,  and  the  bill  as  amended  and  parsed  by  the 
Senate  la.st  Fi'iday  niuht. 

Mr  MAPES.  The  ^tentleman  liacl  print-'d  as  a  document 
th'  .-ame  print  thai  the  cen'l.man  from  C;.lorado  is  a.->k.n3 
to  ha\e  m.^erted  in  the  Record?     Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Yes;  if  the  pentlenian'.^  request  is  com- 
pl.ed  with,  they  will  take  the  pamphlet  that  was  printed  by 
the  Fotei!j;n  Affairs  Committee  and  insert  it  in  the  Rs-cord. 

We  have  received  many,  many  requests  f  jr  the  compara- 
tive print,  and  we  are  unable  to  .s-'C  that  they  get  out  in 
time.  If  this  request  i.s  cc^niplied  wi;h,  the  matter  will  be 
distributed  thrcuchout  the  country,  and  th.e  Members  then 
w.ll  ha\e  a  sulTicient  number  of  copies  to  last  .hein  during 
the  dtbate, 

Mr.  COX   Mr.  SWEENEY,  and  Mr.  MICHENER  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Colorado  !Mr, 
Ltuisl  h.i.^  submitted  a  unanimous-consent  request.  Does 
the  gentlt  man  from  Georgia  reserve  the  right  to  object? 

Mr.  COX.     Yes,  Mr.  Speaki-r. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COX.  It  the  gentleman  will  permit,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  gentleman  frum  New  York. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  I  yield  to  tlie  gentleman  from 
Getirsia. 

Mr.  COX.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  intend  to 
have  this  pamphlet  me.ssengered  to  the  offices  of  the  Rep- 
resentaiivt-s  during  the  day.  or  where  can  they  be  obtained? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Thry  will  be  sent  around  to  each  Member 
sometime  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject. I  want  to  ask  the  Rentieman  from  New  York  iMr. 
Blocim  how  many  cop^e^  wiU  be  available  for  the  use  of  the 
M- mbers  of  the  Hou-e? 

Mr  BLOOM.  One  thousand  copies  altogether.  The 
trouble  will  be  tha*  the  Members  will  take  a  copy  and  keep  it 
in  their  offices  or  brine  it  over  here  one  day  and  the  next 
day  they  will  not  have  any  copies. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  'T\\c  number  that  the  gentleman  re- 
qut\st-s  IS  too  small.  Why  cannot  we  enlarge  that  so  that 
every  Member  may  have  an  ample  supply? 

Mr.  BLOOM.     I  am  not  allowed  to  do  that,  under  the  rules. 

Mr    MICHENER.     Mr    Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 


Mr.  MICHENER.  The  pamphlet  or  the  document  referred 
to  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  Mr  BrroM  '  is  frank- 
able,  is  it  notl' 

The  SPEAPCER.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  it  would  !)e 
frankable. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Tlie  same  as  a  speech  if  printed  in  th" 
Record  would  be  frankable.  as  suscested  by  the  gentleman 
from  C.'lorado'^ 

The  SPEAKER      A  .'■pix-ch? 

Mr.  MICHENER.     Yes;  or  an  extension  of  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Yes;  that  is  true.  It  would  be  Irankable 
in  eithi  r  e\'.  r.r. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  My  n- xt  qu  >ticn  is  whether  Members 
cf  Ccrrgress  or  anyone  else  may  secure  copies  of  the  dccum-iit 
to  which  the  gentleman  from  New  York  has  referred  to  be 
sent  out  the  same  as  we  send  out  a  speech,  and  be  icnt  out 
at  the  .-ame  rates,  comparatively? 

The  SPEAKER  Thry  could  be  sent  out  by  the  Members 
if  they  paid  icr  'h>  printing  of  the  document. 

Mr.  MICHENER.  That  is  the  point,  whether  or  not  the 
one  document  could  be  secured  and  sent  out  broadcast  under 
a  fiank.  the  -ame  as  the  other. 

'ITie  srrAKLR.  Undoubtedly,  the  document  in  any  form 
would  be  frankable. 

Mr.  FISH     Mr.  SpeakT.  will  the  gentleman  yiekP 

Tlie  SPEAKIilR.  Ju-t  a  moment,  please.  The  Chair  de- 
sires to  make  a  stat  nv  nt  to  clarify  the  matter. .  As  tlie  Chair  ■ 
understands  the  situation  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AITairs 
was  merely  authorized  to  have  a  thousand  copies  of  the  docu- 
ment referred  tr>  by  'he  gentleman  from  New  York  printed. 
The  Senate  is  entitled  to  share  in  th-  d:  Mibution  of  the 
1.000  copie.^.  the  remainder  going  to  the  H  >u^e.  That  docu- 
ment v/ould  undoubtedly  be  frankable.  It  .my  Member  de- 
sired to  purchase  through  the  Printing  OlTice  or  have  printed 
additional  copies  of  the  same  document,  they  would  be  frank- 
able if  the  requLSt  of  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  is  granted. 
Of  course,  his  statement  together  with  the  document  would 
be  frankable. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  St)eaker.  reserving  the  ri 'ht  to  object, 
I  do  not  propo.-e  to  obieet;  but  for  the  sak^.'  cf  accuracy  and 
the  Record,  I  would  like  to  know  when  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  has  met  to  pass  on  this  question. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  cannot  ans^wer  that  qu*  stion. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  l.ke  to  propound  the  question  to  the 
chairman  of  th.e  committee. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  Committee  or.  Foreign  Affairs  got  out 
these  pamphlets  without  any  meeting.  I  did  not  think  that 
was  necessary.  I  a.ssumed  we  had  the  rmht.  or  the  chair- 
man had  the  right,  to  publish  this  pamphkt  lor  the  benefit 
of  the  Mt  mbers  of  the  House. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spt-aker.  I  am  not  going  to  object  to  the 
propo-al  of  the  gentleman.  I  just  want  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  to  state  it  is  his  own  propo.>al  and  not  that  of  the 
commit  te<\ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  reque.^t  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

DICT,\TORSHIP    AND    DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  a  special 
(irder  uranted  for  today  and  as  I  understand  the  House  will 
adjouni  out  of  re^p-'ct  for  the  di-aih  of  a  M<Tr,b  a-  of  the 
House.  I  c\.sk  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  rernaik^  m  ihe 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  w.i-  no  obj'Ttion. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  cf  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wl^h  to  ^jx'ak 
today  abou:  the  .^tru^cle  between  dietato:  -iup  and  ciemoerdcy, 
about  the  battle  to  maintain  human  liberty. 

If  the  pages  of  history  could,  in  future,  record  'hat  a  Europe 
on  the  brink  of  war  was  saved  by  American  -statesmanship 
from  that  catastrophe,  these  would  be  the  mn<t  truly  happy 
pages  that  have  ever  b-'en  written  in  all  that  long  narrative  of 
human  struggle.     It  is  my  earnest  liope  that  all  of  us  will 
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seize  upon  everj'  possible  opportunity  to  contribute  whatever 
we  can  to  prevent  the  impending  destruction  of  civilization  on 
the  European  Continent.  The  idea  that  any  good  purpose 
can  be  sf  rved  by  a  military  victory  seems  to  me  absurd.  If  a 
long  war  lakes  place,  not  only  will  there  be  constant  danger 
of  it-';  spreading  to  other  parts  of  the  world  but  the  only  forces 
that  can  possibly  hope  to  gain  will  be  those  which  feed  on 
disintegration,  degradation,  and  utter  collapse.  Perhaps  it 
is  realization  of  this  fact  that  has  given  pause  in  this  hour 
to  the  combatants  and  caused  them  to  refrain  on  both  sides 
from  striking  blows  that  would  make  pe-ace  impossible.  And 
while  I  believe  passionately  that  America  should  not.  under 
any  circumstances,  participate  in  that  war,  I  believe  quite  as 
passionately  tliat  it  Amenca's  help  can  be  instrumental  in 
bringing  alxiut  a  decent  lasting  peace  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  do  all  things  to  tliat  end.  Our  President  could  ask  no 
greater  honor  or  no  more  worthy  place  in  history  than  to  be 
the  one  who  brought  peace  when  there  might  have  been  war. 
Perhaps  he  may  yet  accomplish  that. 

THE    REAL    DANCEE 

I  say  these  things  the  more  earnestly  because  I  believe  the 
real  i.ssue  is  today  obscured  and  seldom  mentioned.  For  it  is 
nut  enough  nvrely  to  say  that  dictatorship  has  challenged 
democracy,  it  is  also  necessary  to  ask  why  this  is  so.  It  is 
not  enough  to  complain  of  Hitler's  obvious  ruihlessness  when 
dealine;  with  smaller  and  relatively  helpless  states:  it  is  also 
necessary  to  examine  the  purely  economic  measures  that  have 
been  taken  within  Germany  henself.  It  is  not  enough  to 
consider  ways  and  means  of  defending  democracy  by  force  of 
arms,  for  in  all  probability  that  just  cannot  be  done  and 
certainly  imless  the  democracies  mend  their  economic  ways 
in  some  important  particulars  the  end  result  will  only  be  a 
deet-HT  and  wider  world  depre.ssion  than  ever.  What  must  be 
done  is  to  find  the  real  danger  that  confronts  democracy 
today.  I  am  convinced  that  that  danger  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  democracy,  carrying  the  incubus  of  nineteenth- 
century-finance  capitalism,  still  suffers  from  unemployment 
and  depression  whereas  dictatorship  has  for  .some  reason  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  its  people  to  work  and  achieving  something 
like  full  production.  The  price  of  this  latter  achievement  is 
one  too  heavy  for  an  American  to  be  willing  to  pay  if  that 
price  includes  succumbing  to  a  Stalin  or  a  Hitler  dictatorship. 
But  I  am  convinced  that  the  price  for  the  abolition  of  unem- 
ployment is  a  very  small  one  indeed,  convinced  that  it  does 
not  include  succumbing  to  any  dictatorship  at  all,  and  con- 
vinced tha.t  the  very  future  of  democracy  depends  not  on  the 
outcome  of  a  war  but  on  the  adoption  by  the  democracies  of 
a  sound  economic  policy  which  will  do  away  with  unemploy- 
ment. As  a  measure  of  keeping  America  out  of  war,  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  Neutrality  Act  with  or  without  an  arms 
embargo  is  of  minor  consequence.  The  way  to  keep  America 
out  of  war  is  to  keep  America  absorbed  in  a  great  national 
effort  to  end  unemployment  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  Hitler's  or  Stalin's  destruction  of  their  people's 
freedom  that  we  need  fear.  It  is  their  claim  of  putting  all 
their  people  to  work.  And  even  if  Hitler  should  be  de- 
stroyed, if  the  problems  of  unemployment  and  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty  remain,  will  not  the  survivors  of  the 
war  ask  with  one  accord.  "What  price  victor\'?" 

THF     PRESENT     INCREA.SE     IN      PRODUCTION 

Let  us  consider  for  a  nioment  the  present  ridiculous 
situation.  We  are  witnessing  an  improvement  in  business  in 
the  United  States.  After  years  of  the  most  earnest  effo.t 
to  increase  production  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  truly 
desperate  need.s  of  the  American  people  we  now  find  that 
production  is  actually  on  a  sharp  increase  because  a  war 
Is  in  progress  in  Europe.  Steel  production  is  the  highest 
on  record  The  Federal  Reserve  Index  of  production  stood 
at  110  for  Septem.bcr.  In  other  words,  although  the  wheel.^ 
of  our  industry  would  not  turn  to  meet  basic  human  needs 
in  Am.erica.  they  have  proven  very  responsive  to  the  demands 
of  another  continent  for  the  weapon5  of  destruction.  We  are 
about  to  achieve  a  tawdry  prosperity  by  the  astonishing 
method  of  shipping  the  mineral  wealth  and  the  soil  fer- 
tility of  America  to  Europe.     The  reason  for  this  tragic 


contradiction  of  the  most  elem.entary  common  sense  lies, 
I  beheve,  primarily  in  the  fact  that,  although  nations  know 
well  enough  how  to  expand  their  credit  to  finance  war,  they 
have  not  yet  put  into  operation  any  workable  or  scientific 
method  of  creating  the  money  and  credit  necessary  to  make 
the  human  demand  of  their  people  an  effective  demand  in 
the  market  place.  And,  furthermore,  it  cannot  be  empha- 
sized too  strongly  or  too  often  that  the  increase  in  produc- 
tion which  has  taken  place  has  not  been  accompanied  by 
even  half  as  large  a  percentage  of  increase  in  emplojmient. 
This  means,  to  me  at  least,  that  we  have  got  to  revamp  in 
fundamental  fashion  our  system  of  distributing  buying  power 
in  mis  country.  Increased  production  simply  does  not  any 
longer  mean  corresponding  increases  in  employment. 

WE    NEED    THE    SIMPLE   TRUTH 

The  old  patterns  of  political  thought  and  the  old  dogmas 
of  political  and  economic  systems  are  today  either  com- 
pletely discredited  or  at  least  lacking  in  any  dynamic  appeal. 

The  battle  between  communism  and  fascism  in  Europe 
has  turned  into  a  Russo-German  pact,  and  from  this  we 
learn  that  the  hierarchy  of  both  systems  is  forced  to  concern 
itself  primarily  with  power,  more  power,  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  power.  TlTOse  who  have  tried  to  draw  sharp  dis- 
tinctions between  these  two  systems  are  baffled  and  frus- 
trated as  they  should  be.  No  longer  can  an  antifascist  front 
be  a  rallying  point  for  the  forces  of  the  left  or  an  anti- 
communist  front  for  the  forces  of  the  right.  The  old  cry 
of  "let  business  alone"  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
some  s(  ctions  of  the  labor  movement.  Great  movements 
have  arisen  in  this  country  advocating  one  sweeping  change, 
such  as  a  national  old-age  pension;  but  in  all  other  matters 
clinging  to  a  most  conservative  philosophy.  The  most  ardent 
opponents  of  communism  are  progressives  and  radicals  who 
have  seen  the  inner  workings  of  the  Communist  machine  at 
close  range.  There  is  gradually  emerging  a  "small  business" 
movement  which  may  turn  out  to  be  a  more  bitter  opposition 
to  monopoly  than  labor  has  ever  been.  In  democratic  na- 
tions conservatives  and  liberals  umte  together  to  save  lib- 
erty. In  totalitarian  nations  built  on  destruction  of  the 
labor  movement  and  the  preservation  of  private  property  we 
have  seen  private  property  rights  reduced  to  a  mere  pre- 
tense under  the  overshadowing  power  of  the  state.  In  totali- 
tarian nations  built  on  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat  we 
have  seen  the  proletariat  itself  denied  freedom  and  the  right 
of  protest  and  reduced  to  a  state  similar  to  that  which  it 
suffers  in  Fascist  coimtries.  Yet  only  the  totalitarian  na- 
tions have  eliminated  unemplojTnent,  and  economic  inequali- 
ties within  their  borders  are  less  sharp  than  in  the  so-called 
democracies. 

To  add  the  final  and  ultimate  element  to  the  confusion, 
war — the  complete  denial  of  all  order — has  broken  out  and 
threatens  to  destroy  the  whole  structure  of  European  civi- 
lization. 

There  remains  for  us  one  reliance — the  one  that  has  not 
yet  been  tried  either  by  Communists,  Fascists,  Nazis,  Con- 
servatives, Reactionaries,  or  Liberals.  That  reliance  is  the 
truth — ihe  truth  about  all  things,  including  the  mistakes  of 
one's  own  school  of  thought  and  the  strength  of  the  systems 
one  has  been  taught  to  despise.  It  is  to  that  truth  that  we 
must  turn. 

DEMOCRACY    REQUIRES    EMPLOYMENT 

Liberty  and  democracy  are  like  stately  flowers.  Regimenta- 
tion and  dictatorship  are  like  tough,  rank  weeds.  The  reason 
is  that  all  men  love  liberty,  but  they  desire  more  than  liberty  to 
see  bread  in  their  children's  mouths  and  to  know  that  their 
own  constructive  labor  has  put  it  there.  The  flower  of  democ- 
racy can  only  grow  in  soil  that  has  been  moistened  by  the 
sweat  from  the  brow  of  a  people  constructively  and  steadily 
employed  and  hopeful  for  a  brighter  day.  The  weed  of  dic- 
tatorship need  fear  no  lack  of  moisture.  For  its  soil  is 
moistened  by  the  blood  of  men  who  would  be  free. 


NEED    or    THE    WORLD 


The  central  truth  about  this  struggle  of  democracy  and  dic- 
tatorship is  this:  The  whole  future  of  human  civilization, 
the  whole  chance  of  the  survival  of  htunan  happiness  and 
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art  and  peaco.  and  above  all  religion,  depends  upon  tlie 
raising  up  among  the  nations  of  the  world  of  at  least  one 
people  who  will  demonstrate  the  way  to  presene  liberty  and 
at  the  same  time  to  conquer  the  economic  problem  of  the 
machine  age  and— without  war  or  the  help  of  war— to  make 
the  machine  the  servant  of  mank.nd  instead  of  his  dumb, 
ruthless  master.  America  will  lose  her  manifest  destiny  un- 
less >he  becom.es  that  people. 

Apparently  it  takes  preat  and  terrible  events  to  rouse  men 
out  of  their  smug  complacency  and  tlieir  cynical  a.-'^umpti^n 
that  great  changes  for  good  are  impossible  in  their  time. 
Those  great  and  terrible  events  are  here — now,  today — and 
the  spirit  of  libt-rty  waits  to  see  whether  the  complacency 
and  cynicism  of  the  United  States  Congress  will  be  burned 
auay  by  the  fire  of  those  events  before  war  engulfs  the  world. 

The  great  division  between  people  in  Am.erica  today  is  be- 
tween tho.-^e  on  the  one  hand  who  would  use  this  war  as  a 
convenient  escape  from  the  necessity  of  attacking  and  solving 
our  domestic  problems,  and  those  on  the  other  hand  who  are 
willing  to  take  tho>c  bold  steps  which  can  and  will  give  us 
an  economic  order  in  which  neither  loss  of  freedom  nor  the 
sacrifice  of  young  men  will  be  required  to  end  the  greatest 
.<^ocial  crime  in  all  history — poverty  in  the  midst  of  plenty. 
As  a  matter  of  cold,  hard  fact,  I  believe  we  are  going  to  have 
to  take  the  second  way  anyhow,  for  I  do  not  believe  a  war- 
trade  boom  will  even  come  near  to  putting  our  unemployed 
peojjie  to  work — even  if  we  should  be  foolish  enough  to  allow 
one  to  develop. 

WE    MT-ST    PHE\T>rT    PROFTTFERING    NOW 

I  believe  it  is  most  important  for  us  to  provide  before  it  is 
to  I'l'e  a  tax  program  which  will  effectively  prevent  a  false 
and  unhealthy  boom  based  upon  war  orders.  Between  1914 
and  1917  profits  in  certain  lines  of  American  industry  rose 
from  80  to  150  percent  above  pre-European  war  levels.  The 
desire  to  maintain  these  profit  margins  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  influences  that  drove  this  country  into  war.  To 
permit  this  to  happt-n  again  would  be  nothing  short  of  crimi- 
nal. Entirely  aside  from  what  may  be  done  about  so-called 
neutrality  legislation,  our  clear  duty  is  to  prevent  in  every 
possible  way  the  dislocation  of  our  economy  through  a  war- 
tiade  boom. 

There  are  several  possible  ways  to  do  this.  The  most 
direct  one  would  be  by  the  establishm.ent  of  peacetime  quotas 
for  our  trade  with  foreign  nations.  The  Senate,  unfortu- 
nately, has  decisively  defeated  such  a  proposal.  Another  way 
would  be  by  direct  price  control.  We  may  indeed  have  to 
come  to  somrthing  of  that  sort  to  protect  consumers,  but 
I  freely  recognize  there  would  be  most  serious  opposition  to 
it.  The  remaining  method  is  by  excess-profits  taxation  suf- 
ficiently st>vere  to  d:scourage  overexpansion  of  war  indtistrles 
and  to  leave  small  incentive  for  exorbitant  increases  in  prices. 
Incidentally  the  additional  revenue  is  badly  needed  to  finance 
nece>.-ary  governmental  measures  to  combat  uncmplovment. 

To  allow  profiteering  mei\ns  to  permit  certain  producers 
to  take  far  more  than  their  share  of  currently  produced  in- 
come. Someone  else — either  another  group  now.  future  tax- 
payers, or  the  Nation  as  a  whole — must  pay  the  price. 

To  allow  profiteering  means  to  obscure  under  a  cheap, 
eaudy  cloak  the  real  conditions  of  our  country's  economy. 
The  greatest  danger  to  our  democracy  today  is  that  we  will 
be  content  to  u^e  that  cloak  instead  of  facing  our  problem 
l.ke  men. 

.^    FXTTTR    STANT.^RD   OF   LIVING    IS    THE    W.fT    TO    REEMPLOYMENT 

Therefore,  we  have  got  to  have  a  dynamic  program  to  end 
unemployment  for  our  democratic  people  in  America,  and 
this  IS  our  one  paramount  duty  in  this  struggle  for  freedonv 
Such  a  program  would  do  far  more  to  combat  un-American 
activities  than  any  other  measures  that  could  possibly  be 
taken.  In  devising  such  a  program,  we  cannot  be  dogmatic 
and  we  cannot  go  to  any  systems  of  economic  theory  for  our 
direction.  We  cannot  cast  measures  aside  simply  by  pinning 
labels  on  them.  They  may  be  exactly  what  we  need.  We 
have  got  to  be  hard-headed  realists  for  once,  and  ever>'body 
has  got  to  admit  where  he  has  been  wrong.  We  have  got  to 
study  what  has  been  done  in  other  i.ations  to  determine  how 
they   have   overcome   unemplojTnent.     And   we   cannot   be 


afiaid  of  their  economic  measures,  even  if  we  do  not  like  their 
polit.cs.  There  is  one  main  thing  tliat  has  got  to  be  accom- 
ph.shed,  and  that  is  to  get  our  people  back  to  work  and  to 
start  m.akmg  a  full  use  of  our  abundant  resources.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  there  is  only  one  way  we  can  do  this  decently, 
and  that  is  by  raising  the  standard  of  living  of  our  own 
American  people  to  a  point  where  their  demand  for  t;ood3 
will  require  full  production  to  meet  it.  In  the  past  America 
got  full  employment  by  sending  her  unemploved  out  into 
the  virgin  lands  of  tlie  We.-,t  and  by  the  general  method  of 
geographical  expansion.  More  recently  some  of  the  nations 
of  Europe  have  achieved  it  by  instituting  huge  armament 
programs.  During  the  World  War  America  had  full  empl'Jy- 
ment  fur  a  few  brief  giddy  years,  because  we  were  supplying 
materials  to  warring;  nations. 

Indeed  since  the  coming  of  the  machine  age  there  ha.s  been 
no  extended  period  when  full  employment  was  achieved  by 
any  capitalistic  nation  except  when  it  was  either  operating  on 
a  wartime  economy  or  expanding  its  export  trade  and  sending 
the  wealth  of  its  own  people  to  other  nations,  there,  in  many 
cases,  to  be  used  for  the  business  of  destruction.  There  is  a 
great  truth  in  the  challenge  ui  a  prominent  American  indus- 
trialist when  he  says: 

If  we  have  to  have  a  war  to  create  and  maintain  a  work.ible 
financial  system,  there  must  be  something  tra^jically  wrong  wtih 
our  financial  system.  It  is  time  then  to  turn  back  to  Congress 
the  control  of  that  system 

When  Baron  Rothschild  said.  ""Let  me  control  the  money 
of  a  nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laws."  he  spoke 
prophetic  words.  For  he  put  his  finger  on  the  key  to  our 
present  ridiculous  dilemma  where  our  peculiar  financial  sys- 
tem forbids  cotton  garments  to  American  cotton  pickers  while 
it  turns  the  cotton  into  dyiiamite  for  European  consumption, 
takes  the  steel  and  foodstuffs  and  materials  for  homes  that  is 
needed  by  our  own  people  and  whirls  them  abroad  into  the 
outstretched  arms  of  warring  nations.  There  is  more  tlian 
one  cau.se  of  tins  condition,  of  course.  But  I  am  eager  tliat 
we  see  clearly  how  ridiculous  it  is.  Nations  know  how  to 
create  credits  for  war,  hew  to  tax  for  war,  and  how  to  plan 
for  war,  and  when  they  do  so  they  have  lull  employment; 
why  then  cannot  we  learn  to  create  credits  for  peace,  to  tax  for 
peace,  to  plan  for  p<ace,  and  for  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  our  people,  and  thu-  to  get  full  employment  ju.>t  the  s;ime. 
And  may  I  point  cut  to  those  who  m.ay  feel  that  n:y  ari^umeiit 
is  an  argument  for  the  restriction  of  export  trade  that  unless 
you  are  willing  to  take  the  measures  necessary  to  give  all  our 
people  work  m  peaceful  pursuits,  to  t:ive  us  a  money  and 
credit  system  that  Will  su.'-tain  that  employment,  and  to  lu^U- 
tute  such  tax  measures  and  .^uch  measures  of  control  nver 
monopoly  power  as  will  enable  full  production  to  take  place 
and  will  give  us  a  balance  between  capital  goods  and  con- 
sumers' income — unless  you  are  willing  to  do  these  things 
you  have  no  right  to  argue  for  a  restriction  of  the  export 
trade.  What  I  am  arguing  for  is  a  healthy  economic  condi- 
tion at  home  wherein  the  people  are  able  to  consume  what 
they  produce  and  then  for  a  foreign  trade  which  will  be  based 
on  the  mutual  advantage  of  two  nations  each  trading  its 
surplus  for  products  from  abroad  which  it  needs  for  its  do- 
mestic economy. 

OT-R  rrNTTi.^L  TKornr.F. 

Basically  our  trouble  is  that  we  have  too  much  money  in 
a  few  hands,  not  enough  in  others,  we  b.ave  more  idle  fund.s 
available  for  investment  than  can  possibly  be  invested 
profitably  under  present  conditions  and  too  little  buying 
power  in  the  hands  of  the  millions  of  our  people  to  either 
enable  them  to  live  decently  or  to  form  an  adequate  con- 
sumers' market  for  the  new  investments  in  capital  goods  that 
ought  to  be  but  are  not  being  made.  The  thing  is  a  vicious 
circle  and  it  must  be  broken.  We  must  luiderstand  that  we 
are  up  against  no  temporary  condition. 

THE   MONEY    ILLCSION 

We  have  got  to  realize  that  in  an  age  of  highly  technical 
production  it  is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  flow  of  money 
and  credit  in  the  markets  of  the  Nation  to  bear  a  scientific 
relationship  to  productive  capacity.  And  we  have  gL)t  to 
realize  that  if  industry  and  agriculture  are  to  be  free  and  if 
oia-  economs'  is  not  to  suffer  periodic  spasms  of  collapse  it  is 
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absolutely  necessary  that  control  over  the  creation  of  the 
money  of  the  Nation  be  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  private 
bankers  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Congress,  where  the  Con- 
stitution says  it  belongs. 

For  unless  we  do  this  our  industry  and  agriculture  must 
continue  to  be  the  slaves  of  private  finance,  and  we  can  never 
achieve  a  condition  where  our  economy  will  be  protected 
against  the  sharp  inflation  and  deflation  of  values  which  has 
been  so  disastrous  in  the  past.  Indeed,  most  people  do  not 
stop  to  realize  that  the  real  worth  of  our  food,  our  houses,  our 
property,  and  wealth  of  every  sort  changes  but  slowly  and 
over  long  periods  of  time.  People  gain  the  same  nourishment 
from  bread  and  the  same  shelter  from  a  house  in  depression 
as  in  prosperity.  Yet  the  prices  of  these  things  may  be  many 
times  as  h:gh  in  a  boom  as  in  a  depression.  This  is  because 
the  buying  power  of  the  dollar  has  changed,  and,  since  all 
values  are  measured  in  dollars,  we  think  the  values  of  real 
wealth  have  chanced.  If  we  would  end  unemployment,  we 
must  end  this  ridiculous  illusion  and,  having  reestablished 
prosperity,  must  thereafter  maintain  a  constant  stable  rela- 
tionship between  the  flow  of  goods  and  the  flow  of  money,  or, 
to  put  it  another  way  around,  we  must  maintain  a  stable  buy- 
ing power  in  our  dollar. 

Following  out  this  line,  it  is.  I  believe,  plain  to  be  seen  that 
the  New  Deal  has  been  basically  right  in  what  it  has  tried  to 
do.  It  has  tried — and  with  marked  success  over  considerable 
periods — to  increase  the  volume  of  active  buying  power  of  the 
people  because  there  was  idle  productive  power  lying  around 
and  not  being  used.  Two  adjustments  of  this  general  pro- 
gram are,  I  believe,  necessary.  The  first  is  that  enough  new 
money  or  credit  must  be  put  into  circulation  over  not  too  long 
a  time  to  actually  bring  about  full  use  of  productive  capacity. 
The  second  is  that  so  long  as  an  additional  volume  of  money 
or  national  credit  is  needed  by  the  national  economy  as  a 
whole  and  so  long  as  this  money  or  national  credit  can  be 
matched  by  increases  in  the  production  of  goods,  just  that 
long  no  real  inflation  is  possible,  and  the  new  money  or  na- 
tional credit  should  be  put  into  circulation  directly  by  Con- 
gress and  not  borrowed  into  circulation  by  means  of  bond 
issues. 

A  PLAN  OF  ACTION 

If  I  could  do  only  foiu  things  right  now,  here  is  what  they 
would  be : 

First.  Passage  of  a  tax  and  pension  bill  which  would  actu- 
ally accomplish  the  vitally  necessary  shift  of  about  $6,000.- 
000.000  or  $7,000,000,000  annually  from  the  idle  hoards  which 
seek  but  do  not  find  profitable  investment  in  new  capital 
goods  into  the  consumer  buying  power  of  the  aged,  the  dis- 
abled veteran  of  war  or  industry,  the  widowed  mother  all  over 
the  land.  Do  this  and  the  standard  of  l.vmg  of  our  people  will 
be  raised  to  the  level  where  there  will  be  room  for  the  profit- 
able investment  Of  the  balance  of  the  Nation's  savings. 

Second.  Pa.ssage  of  necessary  legislation  to  give  us  a  long- 
range  public-works  program  to  afford  employment  for  all 
unemployed  persons  in  the  creation  of  such  social  capital  as 
hospitals,  highways,  forests,  power  dams,  reclamation  dams, 
and  low-cost  housing.  As  quickly  as  private  employment 
began  to  absorb  the  unemployed,  this  program  would  be 
curtailed.  As  quickly  as  unemployment  increased,  again  it 
would  be  expanded. 

Third.  Pas.sage  of  legislation  which  will  break  up  monopoly 
control  wherever  po.ssible,  or  if  that  is  not  possible,  then  com- 
pel monopoly  industries  to  produce  at  a  fair  price  up  to  the 
limits  of  consumer  needs  or  else — in  cases  of  essential  public 
services — provide  for  public  ownership,  either  by  municipali- 
ties or  by  the  Federal  Government. 

But  most  important  perhaps,  because  most  Immediately 
effective,  I  would  exercise  the  sovereign  right  of  this  Nation 
to  utilize  its  own  credit  and  to  create  its  own  money  on  the 
basis  of  its  wealth  in  order  to  bring  about  full  employment 
of  our  people  within  6  months'  time.  It  could.  I  am  con- 
vinced, be  done.  I  would  put  every  dollar  of  this  m.oney  or 
credit  into  circulation  without  any  increase  in  the  public 
debt.  But  I  would  not  put  out  one  single  dollar  beyond  what 
was  calculated  to  be  necessary  to  match  the  re.sulting  increase 
in  produ'-tion.  There  cannot  be  inflation  as  long  as  increas- 
ing volume  of  money  is  matched  by  increasing  production. 
The  moment  we  achieve  full  production  and  full  employment 


the  expansion  should  cease.  A  considerable  portion  of  this 
expansion  should.  I  believe,  be  accomplished  by  making  credit 
available  on  fair  terms  to  small-business  men.  The  rate  of 
interest  should  not  only  be  low;  it  must  be  low  enough  to 
induce  our  businessmen  to  go  ahead.  All  such  credit  would 
finance  increased  production,  upon  which,  indeed,  the  credit 
itself  wculd  be  based. 

Another  portion  I  would  use  for  Government  investment 
in  such  things  as  conservation,  power  development,  low-cost 
housing,  and  reforestation;  in  short,  in  a  public-works  pro- 
gram wherein  tangible  and  substantial  additions  to  the  wealth 
of  the  Nation  would  be  made  in  fields  where  it  is  not  profitable 
for  private  enterprise  to  venture.  Principally,  however,  the 
expansion  we  need  is  expansion  of  the  consuming  power  of 
our  people.  I  would  institute  a  national  old-age  pension  and 
expand  the  social-security  program,  and,  until  such  time  as 
the  productive  capacity  of  our  Nation  had  been  put  to  work, 
I  would  use  the  sovereign  power  of  the  Nation  to  create  its 
own  medium  of  exchange  as  one  soiurce  of  fimds  for  this 
puipose.  Once  our  people  are  back  at  work  creating  either 
consumers'  goods  or  capital  goods  or  social  capital,  once  our 
power  to  produce  is  all  at  work,  then  we  must  stop  our  policy 
of  expansion  and  add  to  the  volume  of  money  and  credit  in 
circulation  only  to  the  extent  that  normal  increases  take  place 
in  our  national  productive  capacity.  But  when  that  time 
comco,  with  everyone  at  work  and  a  national  income  of  over 
a  hundred  billion  dollars  being  turned  out,  it  will  be  entirely 
possible  without  an  excessive  tax  burden  to  carry  on  such  a 
program  as  I  have  outlined  upon  the  basis  of  a  balanced 
Budget. 

When  it  is  said  that  all  other  reform  waits  on  monetary 
reform,  I  believe  that  is  true  and  that  we  cannot  have  today 
both  a  balanced  Budget  and  the  absolutely  essential  measures 
to  meet  the  unemployment  problem.  To  do  both  these 
things — to  beat  unemployment  and  balance  the  Budget — 
will  become  entirely  possible  the  moment  we  start  exercising 
the  constitutional  duty  of  Congress  to  issue  the  Nation's 
money  and  regulate  its  value.  The  gentlemen  who  complain 
of  increasing  Government  debt  forget  that  so  long  as  our 
present  d(  bt-money  system  is  in  effect  Grovernment  debt  must 
be  increased  whenever  private  agencies  fail  to  increase  their 
debt.  For  it  is  only  on  the  basis  of  somebody's  debt  that  we 
can  today  obtain  any  increase  in  our  medium  of  exchange 
at  all. 

If  it  is  objected  that  we  now  have  over  $5,000,000,000  of 
excess  reserves  in  the  banks — as  we  have — and  that  expansion 
of  national  money  and  credit  might  bring  about  a  bank  credit 
inflation,  then  I  reply  once  again  that  this  is  only  further 
proof  of  the  nece.ssity  of  monetary  reform  and  of  requiring 
dollar-for-dollar  reserves  behind  all  demand  deposits  in  our 
banks.     Now  is  the  time  of  times  to  institute  this  change. 

SIMPLE    PROGRAM 

We  can  win  the  fight  for  freedom  and  democracy  and  we 
can  defeat  dictatorship  only  if  we  win  the  battle  for  jobs  and 
full  production.  Boiled  down  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  way 
we  can  do  this  is  as  follows: 

First.  Increase  the  volume  of  credit  for  competitive  pro- 
duction and  social  investment  and  the  volume  of  money  in 
the  hands  of  consumers  of  goods  in  suflQcient  amount  to 
secure  full  production  and  full  employment. 

Second.  Establish  and  maintain  a  sufficiently  effective  and 
scientific  tax  program  and  pension  and  social-security  sys- 
tem so  that  once  full  production  has  been  brought  about  it 
can  be  maintained  with  a  balanced  Federal  Budget  and  a 
dollar  of  stable  buying  power. 

Third.  As  soon  as  unemplojTnent  appears,  put  every  un- 
employed person  to  work,  creating  needed  social  capital. 

The  one  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  of  this  program,  upon 
which  the  hope  of  democracy  depends,  is  fear  of  debt.  That 
fear  must  be  removed.  It  can  be  done  in  only  one  way. 
That  is  by  means  of  such  reforms  in  our  monetary  and  credit 
system,  as  I  have  outlined  in  this  speech  and  tried  to  in- 
corporate in  my  bills,  especially  H.  R.  4931.  And  the  heart 
and  soul  of  this  reform  Ues  in  the  exercise  by  Congress  of  the 
sovereign  right  of  the  Nation  to  issue  its  own  money  and 
create  its  own  credit  without  the  sale  of  bonds  or  the  con- 
traction  of   debt,   but   upon   the   soundest   security   in   the 
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%-orld— the  prcdvirtivc  power  cf  the  people  of  the  Unilcd 
Slates.  Most  of  the  ba.sic  Iriii.  lation  to  make  possible  a  pro- 
pram  of  thi-:  kmd  us  at  the  moment  before  the  Congress.  As 
exhibits  A  and  B.  I  submit  my  own  bills,  H.  R.  4^31  and  H.  R. 
5910.  wh.ch  would  make  possible  the  carrying  out  of  a  mone- 
tary and  cred.t  policy  such  as  I  have  outlined. 

Do  we  care  enou'-'h  abouf  democracy  and  freedom  and  our 
country  to  do  these  thmcs?  Are  we  deeply  enough  stirred 
over  the  plight  of  millions  of  our  people  who  arc  in  need  while 
factories  and  milU  work  ft  venshly  on  war  orders  to  do  these 
thing.s?  Are  we  really  in  earnest  about  this  strugple  against 
dictatorship?  If  we  are.  we  will  fight  first  and  hardest  en 
our  home  front  and  we  w:ll  set  our  teeth  and  vow  here  and 
now  that  whatever  thincs  are  necessary  to  banish  unemploy- 
ment from  thio  creat  land  of  ours,  those  things  wo  will  do. 

The  democratic  way  out  of  unemployment — the  way  out 
that  will  leave  our  economic  system  even  freer  than  it  is 
nnw— the  way  out  that  will  be  a  fulfillment  of  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  con>trLUtional  democracy  lies  along  th"  road  of 
governmental  action  to  eflect  and  maintain  an  equation  be- 
tween the  power  uf  the  Nation  to  produce  and  the  power  of 
its  people  to  consume. 

EXTENSION    OF    RFM.\RKS 

Ml  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  by  includmc  an  address 
\\]v.ch  I  dtlivered  last  night  over  the  National  Broadca.sting 
C      :ii  twi.rk. 

Tile  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Til  r    wa-  no  objection. 

Ml  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiLs  consent 
to  <  xtend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  letter 
whiei.  I  ha'.''  received  from  the  Consumers  Counsel  of  the 
D.  paifmt  nt  of  Agriculture. 

Th.    SPEAKER      Is  there  objection? 

Thtr"  was  no  objection. 

Mr  KNUTSON.  Mr  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ext<  lid  niy  lernaiks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  letter 
wnttini  by  Secretary  Hull. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

INCRE.^SING  NAV\L  DEFENSE  OF  TTNITED  ST.MES 

Mr.  BATES  of  Ma...>achusetls.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  fil  ng 
today  a  re.-tnution  a->king  for  the  appointment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy  oi  a  spec.al  beard  to  investigate  the  need  of 
increasing  the  na\al  defenses  cf  the  United  States  and  I  ask 
unan.mous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Re^okd  and  include  therein  an  estimate  of  the  approximate 
cost  of  doubling  the  pic.-ent  size  of  the  Navy,  and  other  in- 
fo: mation  along  that  line. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  BATES  cf  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  the  in- 
duUienee  of  the  Members  of  the  House  for  a  short  period  in 
order  that  I  may  discuss  a  matter  which  I  believe  is  of  vital  in- 
terest to  the  people  of  this  country.  Much  has  been  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.-e  as  well  as  on  the  public  platform  through- 
out the  Nation  concerning  the  question  of  building  up  the 
naval  defenses  of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  past  few  years 
the  House  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  has  been  giving  un- 
stintinijly  of  its  time  and  study  to  these  same  needi=  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Ml  nibers  of  the  House.  I  am  sure,  are  quite  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  purpose  and  re.sults  of  the  Washmgton 
Di.sarmament  Conference  of  1922,  when  representatives  of  the 
\arirus  naval  powers  of  the  world  gathered  in  Washington 
and  discu.ssed  the  question  of  reducing  their  respective  na\al 
armaments  and  the  stopping  of  the  naval  race  that  was 
threatening  their  eecnomic  and  financial  structures  and  lead- 
ing to  bankruptcy  and  rum. 

The  people  of  the  world  were  extremely  happy  when  these 
representatives  entered  into  an  agreement  placing  limitations 
on  the  tonnage  cf  naval  armaments  for  each  of  the  countries 
affected.  The  representatives  of  the  United  States  were  fore- 
most among  those  pleading  for  real,  substantial  reductions, 
and  the  results  of  the  conference  clearly  show  that  the  United 
States  made  the  greatest  sacrifices  of  any  of  the  nations  in- 
volved.   In  accordanct  with  the  provisions  of  Uie  Washing- 


ton treaty,  the  United  S'ates  scrapped  4  dreadnaughts,  15 
predreadnaughts,  7  new  battleships  uu;lJing.  4  battl-  cruisers 
building,  making  a  total  of  30  ships  scrapped  und  r  the  agree- 
ment. These  ships  represented  a  total  tonnage  scrapped  of 
755.380.  for  which  the  people  of  this  country  had  already 
paid  S277  695.934. 

The  Washington  treaty  brought  great  hope  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  the  world  that  the  naval-armament  race  had 
been  brought  to  an  end  and  that  sanity  prevailed  once  more 
in  this  particular  r-^spect.  For  a  period  of  years  after  the 
Wa.shington  conference  disputes  arose  when  some  of  tlie 
nations  concerned  by  the  a,'reement  attempted  to  circumvent 
the  spirit  of  the  confer,  nc  by  embarking  on  a  major  program 
calling  for  tlie  build. ng  cf  certain  types  of  ships  which  were 
not  included  in  the  agreement  and  which  would,  of  course, 
place  thim  in  an  advantageous  position  over  the  other  na- 
tions. For  the  most  part,  these  difSeulties  were  ironed  out 
and  the  ratio  of  tonnage  inspired  by  the  Washington  agrec- 
nvnt  was  maintained  until  1936,  when  one  of  the  agreeing 
countries,  namely.  J.ipan.  declared  she  no  longer  wished  to 
continue  a  party  to  the  pact. 

We  are  now  well  aware  of  the  complete  break-down  of  the 
naval  di.^armameiit  pact  when  other  nations  invoked  the 
escape  clause,  declaring  that  they,  too,  no  lonccr  wished  to 
be  parties  to  the  aerecmtnt.  After  a  lap-e  of  14  years  we  .-aw 
in  evidence  the  beginning  of  another  race  among  the  great 
naval  powers  of  the  world.  In  view  of  these  developments 
the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  au'lionzed  an  increase  of  20  per- 
cent in  the  tonnage  of  the  United  States  Fleet.  This  race  in 
reet  nt  months  has  b:en  poinq  on  in  great  earnest,  and  today 
hovers  like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  people  of  the  world. 

In  the  iK-ht  of  world-u.rie  turmoil,  with  war  and  threats 
of  war  hanemg  over  our  heads,  the  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Naval  Allairs  of  the  House,  Members  of  Congress,  as  well 
as  citizens  throuiihout  the  Nation,  are  wondering  jast  how 
effective  the  United  States  Navy  would  be  even  with  the  au- 
thorized inert  ase  in  strength  in  any  po.-sible  emergencies  that 
might  arist-.  The  United  States  Navy  today,  m  my  opinion. 
IS  tqual  in  efTieieney  to  any  of  the  great  powers  of  the  world, 
but  we  have  a  tremendous  coast  line  en  both  sides  of  the 
country  to  protect  a.-  well  as  our  insular  possessions,  and  the 
quc^^tion  1.-.  How  weil  are  wr-  able  to  do  that  with  the  present 
fleet  If  attacktd  on  both  shi,ru-~  at  the  .same  time? 

It  may  be  .said  by  some  tlia;  there  is  no  likelihood  of  this 
thing  happening  because  it  did  not  happen  b<'fore.  But  it 
can  happen.  Things  have  happened  during  our  luetime  that 
no  one  would  have  dreamed  about.  We  ought  to  be  able  to 
meet  these  difficulties  if  and  when  they  ever  ari.se. 

We  have  on  the  statute  book.s  of  our  country  a  neutrality 
law  which,  in  substance,  says  and  means  that  we  do  not 
intend  to  b-^comc  involved  in  any  war.  any  place,  with  any 
belligerent  natujn.  The  very  purp^so  of  th"  act  is  to  make 
us  strictly  m  utral.  If  that  is  the  policy  of  the  United  Stales, 
as  we  know  it  is,  we  should  remember  that  we  can  exivct  no 
help  from  other  countries  uhin  danger  threatens  us.  Ad- 
miral Leahy,  former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  has  informed 
us  that  we  have  a  Navy  that  can  afford  protection  to  one 
coast  at  a  time;  and,  to  use  his  own  words  in  speaking 
before  the  House  Naval  Affairs  Committee  2  years  ago: 

If  both  coa.«t.s  were  thrratened  tlv^ro  is  not  sufflcifnt  strength  la 
the  proposed  navy  to  guard  bo^h  co.i.~f.s 

That  statem.ent  has  interested  many  Members  of  the  House 
and  people  throughout  the  country  and  has  resulted  in  many 
speeches  being  made  in  favor  of  enlarii.ng  the  present  fleet. 
I  have  before  me  letters  from  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  giving  information  relative  to  the  approximate  esti- 
mated cost  of  doubling  the  size  of  the  present  fleet.  I  have 
sought  this  information,  not  because  I  have  any  definite  opin- 
ion that  it  should  be  doubled  but  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
presenting  these  figiucs  for  the  interest  of  the  Members  of 
the  House. 

These  figures  show  that  the  approximate  e.stimated  cost  of 
doubling  the  size  of  our  fleet  is  $3,600,000,000.  In  addition 
to  that,  the  cost  of  additional  shore  facihties  necessary  to 
take  care  of  maintenance  requirements  for  the  proposed  ex- 
pansion program  u;  about  $622,500,000.  The  increase  in  per- 
sonnel is  estunated  at  105,792  officers,  warrant  officers,  and 
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enlisted  men.  For  the  benefit  cf  the  Members.  I  am  placing 
the:;e  comm.unications  and  figures  from  Acting  Serretary  of 
tlie  Navy  H.  R   Sti.rk  in  the  Recohd.     They  arc  as  follows i 

N.fVY  Dfpvhtmlnt. 
WasfiinytLm,  October  I'J,  1323. 
ill  n    Oforcf  .T    PATr«! 

Umiv,-  of  Rrfrrsc7itnt:rr'>,   Wch^-a'^on.  D    C 

Mv  Di  \u  Mr  L.ATI.S.  Tin  rfcupi  is  wcknuwii  d^f'd  of  your  letter  of 
Si'pteniLei  .Jb.  I'j.i9.  requc^Un.;  an  i-stunrite  of  the  cost  et  cioublmg 
tlic  siz-  of  the  present  fli't,  ii:  luding  r.ccessary  auxiliaiics.  I 
rig'et  tl'at,  due  to  the  Increi.sed  iunoii::t  of  wr.rk  occasioned  by  the 
prt'.sont  situation,  there  has  b^en  a  dtl.iy  in  ii  plying 

To  ni  ike  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  co.ht  of  doubling  our  pres- 
ent fit  et  Is  impracticable,  a-r  it  wf  ulri  depend  on  a  liunib^  r  ef  un- 
known factors,  such  a>  t!,o  characte.'i:.tics  of  the  dilTerent  types 
whlcb  might  he  bu:lt.  the  cost  of  materuds  aiid  laljor  during  the 
estlniited  btnlding  period,  ar.d  the  rate  at  wlilcli  the  program  would 
bo  conij)let/»-u,  i.  t  ..  lIil-  aciditioiial  Lu.ldiut!  laciiities  v.lia'-h  would 
1 '■  f(ja;red  ir  \ve\pr  the  itMiri  .Kiinate  estini.iied  cost  cf  rcpio- 
dU(  nf  exurtly  nil  sliip>-  Riid  iilronift  in  commission  on  June  30, 
lt>.'"j  I  excluding  the  est  of  di-ubliiiL;  the  1;9  d'.  ;-troy?rs.  38  sub- 
ma:  inc>,  a!id  13  auxdiaries  then  out  of  cjuinussiou)  is  as  fotlows: 

Comb-itant  ships $3.  000,  OGO.  000 

Auxiliary  ships 4r»0  noo.  000 

Planes l.St>  000,  000 


Total 3,  600,000.000 

The  above  fiuures  do  not  include  the  cos;  of  maintenance,  ncr  do 
tlie;,   m.clude  th.e  cost  cf  additlenal  st  ore  facilities. 

Fi'^^d  on  the  assumption  tliat  a  50-perrent  increase  m  i^rrscnncl 
iish'ire  and  a  lOO-percmt  meease  m  persmnel  afloat  v.ould  be  re- 
quired, the  Cotlmaled  .iddita.  n.d  personnel  v.lilch  would  be  neces- 
fcary  is: 

Officers 7,  CSC 

V.'arrant    nfflcers 1   418 

Enlisted  men 97,324 

Sincerely  yours, 

II     R     ST.^R5■C. 

Acting  Secretary  of  t'le  .Vary. 

DEr.\RTMENT    OF    THE    NaVY. 

0?KICE    OF    THE    SErp.ETAr.Y. 

Was'i,7igt<jri.   October   27.    1939. 
Hon    Hrnpcr  J    Batts. 

//    I.   (■  i>f  R'-piorniativc'^    Wahnqton.  D.  C. 

My  Dr.AK  Mr  Bates  Supplt  m-nting  my  letters  of  October  19 
piid  2n  ;uid  replying  to  vovir  .  r.;l  n  qui'.-^t  lor  Info;  maiien  as  to  the 
shore  fatiiilies  ncce.ssttry  t^  CLaiplement  the  hypothetical  increabts 
m  ship-  and  uirc.aft,  I  am  pleated  to  furni.^h  th  •  followmg  inlor- 
inatlon : 
E.'^tim '.trd  cfs'   of  shore  facilities ,  (exclusive  of  shlp- 

Iniilcing    facilities)     vhich    ^^ould    be    neces-itated 

bv  the  increase  in  ships - 

ELtiniatr-j  cfjst  cf  shore  facllitle&  to  compUmeiil  the 

Uicrea.M-d  nuinb'-T  ol  aircraft 


To'al        

Smcerrlv  vctirs. 


$517, 500,000 
-  105. 000. 000 
622. 500, 000 


H    R    Stark. 
Acting  Srcrctwy  of  the  S'avy. 
'  TTil«  pxpendnure   1p   not   In   addition   to   the   ftind':   required   to 
make  Riofl  the  deficiencies  In  the  present  sliore  efitablishment  since 
we   are  now   required   to   make   provision  for  possible   operation  of 
tlie  present   fl-tt  <  n  eitiicr  coast 

-  The.'-e  faci!iti's  are  not  m  addition  to  the  requirements  recom- 
mended by  the  Hepburn  board 

I  personally  do  net  feel  there  Is  any  necessity  for  the 
doubling  of  the  present  Navy  fleet,  or  bringing  about  such  a 
tr(  m.endous  expenditure  of  public  money.  We  are  confronted 
with  certain  realities  and  due  consideration  must  be  given 
to  all  the  facts  involved,  and  to  th.it  end  I  am  filing  a  resolu- 
tion today  which  provides  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
sliall  be  authorized  and  directed  to  appoint  a  naval  board 


consisting  cf  not  less  than  five  officers  to  investigate  and 
report  up?n  the  need  cf  increasing  the  naval  defenses  of  the 
United  States,  including  such  naval  bases,  naval  stations,  and 
other  shore  activities  as  may  be  necessary  to  complement  the 
forces  afloat  and  in  the  air.  Tne  Secretary  of  the  Na\-y  is 
further  directed  to  cause  the  report  of  the  board  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  Ccngrc-ss  during  the  third  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-si.xth  Congrc-'s. 

There  is  a  \'ital  need  for  such  a  board  to  study  the  ques- 
tion of  expanding  the  present  fleet  to  such  strength  and 
elTicuncy  that  it  would  be  forbearance  against  any  nations 
desirous  of  attacking  us.  The  findings  of  such  a  board 
would  help  us  determine  the  size  of  the  fleet  and  shore 
activities  needed  in  the  light  of  world  conditions,  and  our 
desire  to  safeguard  our  shores  and  our  vital  interests;  also 
to  promote  peace. 

Our  geociaphic.ll  position  in  the  world,  with  the  obvious 
danger  to  the  splitting  of  our  fleet  in  the  event  of  a  de- 
struction of  the  Panama  Canal,  makes  it  necessary  that  for 
our  com.plcte  protection  we  give  serious  consideration  to  a 
.substantial  enlaigcinent  of  our  present  fleet  in  order  to 
meet  any  exicencies  that  may  arise  in  the  Atlantic  or 
Pacific  Oceans. 

At  present  our  main  Navy  force  is  ori  the  west  coast, 
with  a  few  war  craft  in  the  Atlantic.  The  Panama  Canal 
defenses  are  being  greatly  strengthened,  but  this  does  not 
mean  iliat  th's  important  artery  is  invulnerable,  and  should 
the  Canal  be  destroyed  or  damaged,  the  fleet  would  have 
to  go  by  the  long  voyage  around  the  Horn  in  order  to 
reach  the  Atlantic. 

The  world  situation  is  fraught  with  danger,  and  we  can- 
not remain  impassive  while  the  highwaymen  in  Europe  and 
Asia  take  everything  they  want  at  pistol  point.  This  is  but 
one  of  the  m.any  questions  and  conditions  to  be  taken  into 
cons  deration  by  the  special  Navy  board  provided  for  in  my 
resolution,  relative  to  the  need  of  a  fleet  in  the  Atlantic  and 
tlic  Pacfic  compet':nt  independently  of  carrying  out  the 
policy  oi  the  Uniied  States  in  those  waters  and  adequately 
safeguarding  cur  shores  and  insular  possessions. 

In  view  of  the  naval  building  program  other  nations  are 
engaged  in,  it  is  imperative  that  we  see  to  it  that  we  are 
not  put  to  any  great  disadvantage  in  the  naval  defenses  of 
the  United  States,  particularly  in  view  of  the  extended 
coast  line  that  we  must  defend  and  which  is  much  longer 
than  that  of  any  other  nation. 

The  extent  of  the  defensive  coast  lines  of  the  principal 
na\'al  powers  follows: 

Miles 

United   States 3,  800 

Great    Britain i,  860 

J.ipan 1,440 

France 1.  100 

Italy 1.380 

Germany 720 

This  is  the  ap'^roximiate  coast  line  of  the  countries  which 
it  would  be  necessary  to  defend.  It  does  not  include 
pos.sessions. 

For  the  inform.ation  cf  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  had  tabulated  a  schedule  of  the 
naval  strengths  of  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  The 
same  is  listed  below: 


Naval  strength  of  varicnis  ccnintries  frcrm  information  received  up   to  July  1,  1939 

[Source:  U.  S.  Navy  Department] 
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3 
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27 
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28 
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21 
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1.5.690 

73 
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62 

24.252 

102 

30.  986 
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71 
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«141 

Il>.  12.5 
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31.282 
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'  Host  nht.-iuuible 'lue  t.' f:irt  ;!:-r  I  i"iii<'.v' '  ;•  \fr:in!.'nt   l-i*".-;  in't  five  •  •;'    l.i:  i. 
'  \\f^\  otiianiaMe  'lue  to  fat  t  tiiui  .~  .v  n-i  (  n'wriiiiieut  does  not  gi\e  oui  'Uu. 

Mr  REES  of  Kan.-as.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  10  minutes 
pranfe(d  to  me  under  a  .special  order  for  today.  In  view  of  the 
chance  in  the  procram.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
mv  remarks  at  this  point. 

Th  •  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
Tliere  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Spoaker.  we  are  advised  that 
tO!:-.:)rrow  the  amendment  to  the  Neutrahty  Art.  that  ha.s  just 
pa-'^'  d  the  Senatf'  alter  5  weeks  of  deliberation  and  debate. 
will  b«'  submitted  to  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  for  con- 
.■^itlt  raMon.  This  leKi«-lat;an  is  of  Nat;cn-wide  and  even 
wtiiid-wKie  smniflcance.  It  involves  one  of  the  mo.st  mo- 
ni'  ntous  problems  that  has  ever  challenged  the  membership 
cf  Connrt'sv.  as  wi-ll  as  the  minds  of  our  people.  It  deals 
w.th  the  policy  cf  cur  Government  toward  countries  that 
are  ;it  w.ir  c»r  may  become  engaeed  in  war. 

Mr  Sptaker.  imnediately  following  the  roll  call  en  this 
mea.-ure  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  the  distinsTUishcd 
k"a(^..  r  of  the  oth-r  branch  of  Congress  armounced  that,  in  his 
jKl'Tment,  the  Hou>e  would  be  thrcuE;h  with  the  b.ll  and  it 
would  Ix'  back  for  final  consideration  by  Thursday,  and  not 
later  than  Friday,  of  this  wet^k.  We  are  further  riven  to 
understand  today.  thrcu=:h  the  press  and  other  sources,  that 
House  debate  will  be  limited  to  only  a  few  hours,  and  no 
01  pcrtunity  will  be  piven  to  amend  the  bill, 

Mr.  Speaker,  docs  that  mean  that  this  membership  is  not 
to  be  consulted?     Are  we  to  become  subservient  to  the  body 


at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol — rubber  .stamps  on  such  im- 
portant legislation?     They  saw  f^t  to  strike  out  most  of  the 
provisions  of  the  measure  that  was  passed  by  this  House  last 
I  summer,  and  wrote  their  own  version.     I  am  not  criticizing 
that   action.     Now  we  are  informed  through  the  press  that 
1   the    leadership    of    this    Hou.^e    expects    Its    mt  mbership    to 
i   accept  that  measure  in  its  entirety  after  only  a  few  hours' 
debate  and  with  no  chance  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardles.s  of  the  position  the  Members  may 

I   take  concerning  the  n  peal  of  the  arms  embargo,  as  well  as 

I  other  section-s  of  this  bill,  a  move  to  bring  the  resolution  to 

'   a   vote   without   giving   the   member.ihip   a   chance    to   offer 

amendments,  or  even  fair  opportunity  to  be  heard  on   the 

measure.  Is  undemocratic.     It  is  a  "ga«  lule"  of  the  worst 

i   kind.     On   a   number  of   occasicn.s   protest    has   been   made 

again.st   the   jnvnkuig  of   a   gag  rule   m   ihis   Hcit-e.   but    to 

I  use  it  at  tliis  time  on  a  measure  of  such  importance  is  wroni? 

and  should  be  resen'ed  by  the  people  of  this  country.     It  is 

a  reriCcticn  upon  Congress  itst^lf.     Such  procedure  .'^hould  not 

be  toll  rated.     It  is  not  fair  treatment  to  the  M.riibtr.s  of  the 

;   House  or  the  people  they  rcpre.-.ent. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  Spt  aker,  this  lem'-latir'n  is  too  imi^Mrtant 
;  to  be  handled  lu  such  a  niar.ner.  Tlie  ciu-;.stion  in\olved 
i  tran.-cends  all  politics  and  party  lines.  I  Irtve  no  i.^i'i-nr^-; 
I  with  any  Member  cf  the  Hou.^e  or  anyone  el:>c  who  su^i^ests 
I  that  this  IS  a  parti.,an  i.<sue.  It  is  not.  H  ^hiiuld  nut  bo 
i  treated  as  such. 


»  Best  oblaliiable  due  to  fact  tliat  8«vUt  Goveraxueiil  does  not  give  out  data. 
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I  believe  a  great  majority  of  the  membership  are  in  accord  ; 
with  and  approve  many  of  the  provi::>iorLs  of  this  resoluiion.  ' 
They   want    to  support   many   of   its   safeguards.     But,   Mr,   ' 
Speaker,  here  is  a  bill  that  was  written  by  the  Senate  For- 
eif^a  A?Tairs  Committee  as  a  substitute  for  Hou.se  Resolution 
306.     Approximately  30  amendments  were  afterward  adopted 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.     Now  we  are  told  we  must  take 
this  bill  m  its  entirety  or  not  at  all.     We  must  either  vote  it 
up  or  down,  and  we  must  do  it  right  away.  | 

Since  the  other  branch  of  this  Congress  has  seen  fit  to 
write  entirely  new  provisions  into  the  House  bill,  is  it  not  only 
fair  and  decent  that  we  should  be  entitled  to  vote  upon  these 
provisions  separately?  What  possible  objection  could  be 
made  to  doing  it?  There  are  a  great  many  Members  in  this 
House  who  will  gladly  support  many  of  the  provisions  of 
this  resolution.  There  are  a  number  of  us  who  believe,  for 
example,  that  the  embargo  on  death-dealing  instruments  of 
war  should  be  retained  and  who  also  favor  the  so-called  cash- 
and-carry  provisions  on  other  commodities.  We  have  no  way 
of  expressing  our  views  in  that  direction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  measure  that  grants  additional 
powers  and  authority  to  the  executive  department  of  govern- 
ment in  a  time  of  national  emergency.  Congre.->s  has  here- 
tofore !-urrendC!Td  mcie  authority  to  the  President  than  was 
ever  given  a  Chief  Executive  in  the  history  of  our  country. 
If  may  be  thitt  the  majority  of  the  membership  want  to  do 
this  very  thing.  But  thty  should  have  a  chance  to  approve 
or  disapprove  such  action.  There  are  .some  of  u.-  who  believe 
this  measure  places  loo  much  responsibility  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  in  the  time  of  world  crisis.  Do  you  realize  that 
under  the  provisions  of  section  1  of  this  resolution  the  powers 
gi  anted  the  President  are  discretionary,  and  not  mandatory? 
I*^  is  within  his  power  to  invoke  its  terms.  He  may  do  so  or 
he  may  not.  It  is  left  to  his  judgment,  and  his  judgment 
alone. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  re.^olution  describes  and  determines  the 
policy  as  well  as  the  attitude  that  the  United  States  will  take 
toward  warring  nations  of  the  world.  There  are  those  who 
support  this  mca.sure  who  believe  we  are  obligated  to  render 
assistance  on  one  side  of  the  present  conflict.  Tliere  are 
others  supporting  its  provisions  who  believe  we  should  remain 
entirely  neutral,  and  that  this  measure  will  preserve  that 
neutrality.  Certainly  that  issue  is  entitled  to  reasonable 
debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  resolution  grants  to  tnc  munition  maTcers 
of   America   the   right   and   authority   to  sell   death-dealing 
in.struments  of  war.     Under  this  bill  we  may  manufacture 
and  sell  bombing  planes,  lethal  and  all  kinds  of  poisonous 
ga'=es.  used   for   the   wholesale   destruction   of   life   not   only 
of  soldiers  of  war  but  innocent  men,  women,  and  children. 
This  resolution  provides  that  the  United  States  can  become 
a  great  arsenal  for  the  warring  nations  of  the  world;   and 
yet.  M:.   Speaker,  v,-e  are  told  that   on  a  measure  of  such 
grave  importance  to  the  people  of  this  country,  we  may  dis- 
cu.ss  It  for  a  couple  of  days  and  then  vote  it  up  or  down. 
Mr  Speaker,  is  it  fair  that  96  Members  of  the  other  branch 
of  this  Congress  .should  spend  4  week-s'  time  in  th^'  discus- 
sion and  fcrm.ulatlon   of  this  bill,  and   that   the  House  of 
R.preentativcs.  with  435  Members,  also  repre.'ienting   130,- 
000  000  people  of   thi.-.  country  and  likewise   re.'-'ponsiblo  'o 
them  for  th.  Ir  actions  on  this  legislation,  should  be  allowed 
2  days   or  po.s.sibly  3,  during  which  to  debate  it?    Do  we  not 
have  a  right   to  ex{xct  a  rea.sonable  length  of  time  durinr? 
\khich  to  express  our  views?     Do  we  not    have  a   rlgh*   to 
change  its  provisicn.N,  as  the  majority  thinks  it  should  be 
doii'  ? 

This  bill  contains  eight  Senate  amendments  adopted  for 
the  purpose  of  freeing  American  shipping  r.nd  exporters 
from  eaiUer  restncti.'ns  that  had  been  imposed.  News- 
papers todav  statt  that  "the  shipping  interests  won  an  lui- 
cxpeciedlv  big  victory  and  secured  from  the  Senate  more 
than  was  fust  believed  po.vsible."  Is  it  not  pioper  that  these 
tcnce-.sions  should  be  carefully  examined  and  fully  debated? 
Mr,  Speaker,  I  know  it  is  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of 
the  membership  of  this  House  that  no  steps  shall  be  taken 
and  no  move  sliall  be  made  that  might  aggravate  the  situa- 


tion between  the  United  States  and  other  countries,  leading 
us  in  the  direction  of  war.  The  people  of  this  country  arc 
alm.ost  unanimous  in  that  feeling,  and  I  know  that  this 
Congress  will  do  everything  it  possibly  can  to  prevent  our 
becoming  involved  in  the  present  European  conflict. 

My  plea  this  afternoon,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  to  the  leadership 
of  this  great  deliberative  body — that  sufficient  and  reason-  , 
able  time  be  granted  during  which  we  may  have  free  and 
open  debate  on  this  im.portant  resolution.  Give  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  a  fair  opportunity  to  offer  amendments 
to  this  bill.  Let  it  be  known  that  whatever  m.easure  shall 
pa.ss  this  Congress  shall  be  the  result  of  fair,  careful,  de- 
liberate consideration,  without  restraint  of  any  kind.  And 
may  the  result  of  such  leg'slation.  so  far  as  possible,  keep 
our  country  from  becoming  involved  in  a  world  crisis. 

Mr,  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  two  requests  to 
make.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks 
in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  article  on  neutrality  which 
appears  in  the  American  Mercury,  the  November  issue,  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE   BETRAYAL   OF   AMERICA 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  request  is 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point  and 
include  an  article  that  deals  with  the  Neutrality  Act   and 
other  things  concerning  neutrality. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  v,-as  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  seldom  that 
a  person  reads  a  more  subversive  or  vicious  piece  cf  legisla- 
tion than  House  Joint  Resolution  306,  or  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1939.  It  appears  to  be  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  in- 
stead of  a  Neutrality  Act,  for  it  favors  England  with  money, 
war  material,  and  help.  I  would  be  quite  willing  to  believe 
that  this  legislation  was  drafted  by  agents  of  the  invisible 
government  under  the  direction  of  No.  10  Downing  Street. 

Should  the  Neutrality  Act  pass  in  its  present  form,  the 
United  States  will  become  a  convenience  for  the  British  Em- 
pire. I  realize  that  objectors  may  take  exception  to  my  state- 
ments, but  I  do  not  care,  for  I  have  reached  the  point  where 
I  am  indifferent  to  criticism.  I  realize  that  the  truth  must  be 
told  about  the  Neutrality  Act,  and  for  proof  of  my  assertion, 
I  refer  all  dissenters  to  the  act  itself,  which  is  a  fine  example 
of  fraud.  Anyone  who  could  express  hilarity  after  passage 
of  this  kind  of  legislation.  I  believe  would,  without  the  slight- 
est hesitation  laugh  at  the  funeral  of  a  member  of  his  own 
family.  Enactment  cf  such  legislation  means  nothing  else 
but  the  death  of  this  Republic. 

The  deception  begins  in  section  1  (a) ,  wherein  it  is  stated 
that  the  purpo.se  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  is  "to  preserve 
peace,  promote  security,  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  citi- 
zens." This  act  does  not  fill  any  one  of  the.se  worthy  objec- 
tives, for  If  enacted,  It  will  promote  strife,  abolish  peace,  and 
destroy  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Unfortunately,  the  lives 
which  are  liable  to  be  destroyed  will  be  between  the  ages  of 
18  and  30  years,  and  with  these  wc  may  Include  the  lives  of 
many  defen.>eles-  men.  women,  and  children.  This  Is  an  Im- 
portant matter  that  should  concern  every  Member  of  this 
House,  becau:-e  in  pa.s.'^ing  this  resolution  as  It  stands,  we  start 
the  youth  of  America  marching  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe, 
You  mi3ht  want  to  as.'-ume  such  responsibility,  but  I  do  not. 
I  shall  therefore  vote  against  the  power  given  to  the  President 
I  in  this  Neutrality  Act  and  against  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo 
clau.se. 

May  I  ask  you  to  study  carefully  the  neutrality  legislation  I 
introduced  in  the  Record  on  October  25,  1939,  page  878.  The 
act  I  inserted  in  the  Record  for  your  consideration  will  not 
only  a.ssuie  neutrality  but  will  also  increase  income  on  exports 
40  percent.  This  will  benefit  our  merchants  and  farmers,  to 
which  I  am  sure  no  one  will  object.  The  act  which  I  inserted 
in  t!ie  Recofd  carries  no  pronsion  to  fine  and  imprison  our 
own  citizens,  but  instead  levies  fines  and  imprisonments  where 
they  rightfully  belong,  namely,  on  the  international  exploiters 
and  warmongers.  It  is  high  time  that  Congress  begins  to 
levy  fines  and  imprisonmnent  on  someone  else  besides  such  of 


lilt  liiTlllUl    1  Oili^J        Ul  llilO        ^A.\J<.m^\.         V.«v- ,-- 

and  no  move  sliall  be  made  that  might  aggravate  the  situa- 


Icvy  fines  and  imprisonment  on  someone  else  besides  such  of 
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cur  cifi;^ens  as  still  have  tho  courapo  to  v,crk  and  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  this  Government.  Yes;  the  people  who  have  sent 
us  hrre  as  thrir  Rrpr;'Sf ntativos  to  lock  after  'heir  interests. 
U  Hcu.-e  Jomt  Rc-.olu:ion  .i06.  the  prt:<:nt  Nnuriility  Art. 
is  pa.istd  as  it  is.  it  is  my  firm  beh- f  that  such  arti.-n  en  cur 
par>  w.ll  bring  about  civil  war  in  the  United  States,  which 
mayVell  terminate  in  th-  ultimale  destructicn  of  those  m 
the  invisible  Go.ernment  v.ho  sponsored  thi.^  legislation  and 
who  are  the  siien*  pnmoters  of  the  prcs-nt  U'ar  in  Europe. 
A>  the  first  step  in  cons;deration  of  this  .'O-callcd  N.  uiralUy 
Act  uf  1939.  pk'a.%e  ask  yi  ursrlf.  Who  i.;  it  that  v.-ants  war? 
It  certainly  is  not  the  pt-ople  that  want  war.  and  it  is  their 
w'.sh  that  we  nui.-t  consider,  as  we  are  th(nr  Rep:  CS'  utat'.ves 
m  Congress. 

Have  any  of  ynir  cnn-fituents  a.'^kcd  y.ju  to  vote  for  war.  so 
that  their  rhildr»'n  may  be  sent  forth  to  diown  m  th^  Atlantic 
or  die  m  the  trenches  of  Europ.'':"  Are  th^'re  any  Mt  n:beis  of 
Ccnrress  who  want  war'  I  do  no;  bt'lieve  so.  Havf  you  e\er 
stopped  to  fhmk,  or  hav  you  tried  to  identify  those  whose 
greate-s"  ambition  is  to  ■.thno  this  country  in  war  on  the  .s'd;'  of 
England?  I  have  not  found  anyc  iie  tliat  wants  war  except 
those  who  harbor  hatieds  toward  Hitler,  and  .^trarg-  a>  it 
may  seem,  they  are  the  -anu-  people  who  ap.jrovcd  of  Stalin. 
Is  it  lo.ucal  or  reasonable  that  all  Chr.stian  civilized  nations, 
such  a.s  Iff  United  States.  En'jland,  Ca:iada.  Au-traha.  France, 
Ckrinanv.  Austria,  and  oth-r  Eur 'ii.  an  n.i'iona]it;es.  nuj.4 
engc'ipe  m  .ii'.Tnmne  ronfl.c!  or  war  of  ex'ermlnation.  so 
thai  this  ';."  up  >  I  t.ai'  ,>  m.iy  k  i  even  woh  '-ne  man''  Sh;'l! 
We  .'.actirue  m;l  i'  n-  nt  oin  v  v.r.'i  men  V.'  ni  18  :■>  30  yoars  of 
ORe  to  appea-e  [)  r  onal  ht'Md  of  i  ■.mail  ts'roup  of  mterria- 
Uonal  (xplnitrr-*''  1  think  rid  1  Mo  nr/  bfiievc  that  th' re 
\s  any  omc  pefrn  w  rth  mi  h  (rifle  whiher  h'  \y  k.:;«, 
princfv  or  dietator. 

I  e'  in.  I'ow  '  arry  llil«»  .nruiip",'  a  oti'c  fuiMi'  r.  for  I  w.iii' 
to  (all  vtjur  .itl.nllofi  to  \\v  f.irt  that  this  -anie  wioup  Uiai 
now  hu'r.  Hi'I-r  wa->  pro-de!  man  dunru'  l!:e  World  War. 
ond  ii  i.**  tile  .-.uiif  i;:  up  i;.a'  ruli  d  and  'liiiitid  (liimanN'. 
milltarv  niach:ri<'  b' fori'  and  duM.o;'  the  Woi  Ul  W.ir  It  l.s 
th''  ^a^le  uroip  'hat  biou-'ht  abi  ir  inllat.on  and  i  xp'.oited 
the  Cl-'Muan  i;("pl'-.  ■'-■•<''  "  ''^  ''-'''  >'iine  uroup  th.at  fuiiu  •['.•■d 
the  moMi",  that  bKajuht  about  iivolu'ion  m  Hu.-s.a  and  eliuii- 
nati'd  '!■,(■  Hu>s:.in  Aiiui  whin  r.s  aid  wa.s  no  J.'d  to  win  the 
\Vc;rld  War  Tirs  same  yroup  of  intci  na' :j::a!i.-ts  paid  and 
prcni"ted  (lie  b'ltody  mvas.on  of  Hungary,  in  which  the 
in\aders  destroyed  life  and  property  wi'h  uUer  disregard  for 
CiViU/Cvi  warfare  or  even  decency.  It  is  this  same  proup  that 
has  '■pre-ul  and  nourished  communism  throuciiout  the  whole 
world  and  that  sponsored  the  'red"  revolution  m  Spain.  It 
is  the  >ame  communistic  group  winch  is  now  concentrated 
scuth.  •!"  us  in  MexK'o,  waituip  to  strike  when  the  time  is  ripe. 
Please  a^k  yourselves  if  you  are  ju..tified  in  itivinc  the 
President  the  p.wer  set  forth  in  this  Neutrality  Act.  and  are 
you  justified  m  repealm.;  the  arms-emba:co  elau.-e.  wl.i  n 
you  know  it  i.>  for  no  o-her  reason  except  tj  aline  the  United 
Stales  with  Gr.ut  Britain  m  another  war  as  st-nseless  as 
^  the  World  War.  In  considering  this  renumbtu-  tiiat  there 
are  no  hatrid>  anunii  ihe  common  people  of  the  nations  of 
the  world,  and  for  that  reason  no  desuo  to  destroy  either  life 
or  property.  Is  it  not  time  ihat  we.  tlic  common  people. 
learn  a  lesson — yes;  a  lesson  in  self-preservation  instead  of 
fig.itinc  for  the  ■'invisible  government"?  Let  us  mar.shal 
this  personnel  into  an  army  of  their  own  and  ^lup  them  some 
place  to  fi;;ht  it  out  among  themselves.  It  will  be  a  blessing 
to  civ.li/ation 

This  Contemplated  war  will  not  .-ave  the  world  for  demix-- 
racy  because  we  h.ave  ti.at  now  in  the  fullest  measure;  it  is 
fully  entrenched  withm  the  Govr'rnmerit  itself  and  in  many 
organizations.  We  need  no  further  evidence  of  that  than 
the  rectnt  expo.-e  of  the  Ix\igue  for  Peace  and  Democracy, 
with  lt^  u'.ar.-.  n'.eriibers  empljyed  in  strategic  positions 
Willi. n  the  Fedeial  Government,  to  further  the  cause  of 
dtniocracy  and  conmiuni^m.  No;  this  war  will  not  bo  foughit 
for  so-called  democi-acy  or  conmiunism.  for  it  is  here,  and 
is  an  evil  that  we  will  eventually  be  called  upon  to  destroy 
or  else  be  destroyed  by  it. 


If  the  present  aeitution  m  Europe  should  trrm.inate  in  an 
active  war.  its  purpose  will  U^  to  place  all  Christian  civilized 
nations  under  the  domination  of  an  international  govern- 
ment that  expects  to  rule  the  world  by  the  power  of  money 
and  the  contiol  of  tools  who  sit  m  tlie  chaus  of  governments. 
I  do  n  -t  bell'  ve  th:s  will  happen  here,  for  tiie  people  are  too 
v.i'll  informed  about  this  evil  bl'dit  that  is  keepmct  the  woiid 
a"  odds,  and  which  is  spreadir.u'  dissension  ar.d  hatreds  by 
confusion  and  international  itr.rmue.  Let  us  shake  otT  this 
evil,  put  our  shoulders  to  the  wtvel.  ai^.d  pu>h  th"  carnage 
of  state  back  cm  the  road  to  sound  con.^titutional  government. 
Do  not  forget,  if  attack  comes,  it  will  be  deli\ered  by  the 
Communists  with.in  the  United  Sratt  .^  and  next  by  the  Com- 
munists who  are  waituv-:  beyond  our  borders.  Lt^t  us.  th' re- 
fore,  give  undivided  attention  to  the  Communists  within  our 
midst,  for  they  have  no  place  within  a  lepublican  go\ern- 
nient.  We  should  not  tolerate  foreign  or  hyphenated  groups 
that,  for  reasons  best  known  to  themselves,  cannot  or  will 
not  assimilate  to  become  Americans.  For  our  own  preser- 
vation we  must  get  rid  of  those  who  cannot  subscribe  to  the 
fundamental  principles  of  th's  Republic,  as  set  firth  in  tlio 
Con>t'tutu>n  of  the  Unit.d  St  ites. 

I  -hall  now  discUss  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1039  and  try  to 
g:v>'  you  my  ve-'^ion  '  t  th-.-  document 

I  have  already  di.-cuss' d  ection  1  'a',  and  sh.;iU  tji,r''fore 
proceed  to  .section  2  la)  and  'bi ,  which  I  shall  quotr: 

.Srr  2  (rn  \Vhni'''vrr  the  Pffsldont  .vh.ill  hsw-  ',-  I'M  i  pr'irln- 
riMTinn  ijiulir  ihr  .Tith'ititv  of  wrtlon  1  In)  It  I'll. ill  tii(r<Ml'»T 
!)■■  iinl.iwful  fur  any  Anr  rli'an  vcr.»rl  t/i  carry  anv  p».'««-ni^T(»  or  in.y 
iirM'l"<  of  tr.ifcriritft  to  any  "Inic  nam'-d  In  nwh  pror  litnuiMon 

ibi  V.'JiorviT  BhfiU  vinbitc  any  of  the  provuienw  of  'ub^'rtion  <ft» 
(it  lhl«t  M-ction  ciT  (»f  iiTiy  rr,  ulutionn  l»»«i<'rl  th^rrundir  nhall  upon 
ronvirtiori  thereof ,  b**  fln<"<l  not  morp  thin  |.'>0  noo  or  lmj)rl»M>n<'tl 
for  not  n>orf  than  &  ymt*.  or  b'l'h  HhnuUl  »>«•  vii.i.itiuij  h««  hy  u 
(orportitl'/n  nriranl/iitloit  or  aiMiooliitlofj.  rarh  ofTlf  i-r  or  (llf«'(  tor 
fh'Mof  jurUi  \\i;ii;tni  l'>  (>>(^  vioUtluti  Khali  b<'  llahlc  i(^  till'  pi'ti.iUy 
!  rnln   pfi    '  I  .tx'l 

It  Is  now  my  dope  lo  r;ill  y<iur  attention  to  th  •  Ia(t  iliat 
.'  eel  ion  2  '  .t  I  doe;-,  not  apply  in  ub'-oe!  [(  ri  '  t  • .  'pi.  '  li  • ,  in  ■  ■<•- 
t.i  lis  4  and  9.  but  s(  cllon  2  b'  i-.  U'  \er  u.spend<  tl  but  leruaiiis 
in-'  ad  l:k''  the  '.word  of  D:i.':iocl  '.s,  suspend  'd  ovo;  ih.f  heads 
ot  all  who  cr().ss  the  Chit  f  Executive.  This  sicti(;n,  theref'  ri', 
beeonii^s  an  in-lrument  whuh  may  well  termm.ite  in  1' gal 
peis.'cution  of  patriotic  citizens. 

'(■'  This  -ubsrftion  m;.k''s  it  unlawful  to  ciu-.e  or  attempt 
tu  export  or  transport  art.cles  or  materials  until  all  riqht,  title, 
and  interest  has  b  'en  transferred  to  someone  outside  of  the 
United  States.  This  section  m.aki-.s  it  nece.-sa:y  to  obseive 
many  regulations,  to  keep  records,  and  render  a  multitude  of 
reports  all  lor  no  other  purpose  than  to  ri'lieve  the  British  and 
French  Gcvernme'iits  from  claims  introduced  by  our  own 
citizens,  through  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

id'  This  subst^ction  applies  to  msurance  on  articlt^s  or  ma- 
terials wliich,  when  s(j  insured,  shall  not  be  de(  med  an 
Anierican  interest,  and  therefore,  not  subject  to  collecti(m 
from  a  foreign  govornment  through  the  Goveriiment  of  the 
United  Sta'es.  In  other  words,  subsections  'c'  and  'd'  allow 
the  British  and  Fi-ench  Governmtnts  full  use  of  all  articles 
atui  matenal.s  th"\  r. quire  free  from  obligation  of  paying 
m-urance  on  the  sam'>  in  case  of  war  loss.  No  nation  could 
a.sk  for  more  than  that.  It  means  thr.t  we  will  f.nance  the 
war.  furnish  articles  and  war  materials,  meet  our  own  losses 
with(jut  the  slightest  pos.--ibility  of  collecting  from  the  nations 
to  which  .such  hb'^ral  priviiegi  .s  are  granted.  It  is  al-o  well  to 
bear  m  mind  at  this  jj^int  that  .f  cash  were  paid  for  all  nier- 
chandise  all  regulations  and  tr.msfer  of  title  as  set  forth  m 
subsections  ic>  and  'd'  would  not  be  required.  So  it  mt-ans, 
therefore,  that  Great  B'ltam  and  Fiance  wiU  operate  on  a 
,   credit  and  not  on  a  casli  basis. 

<f  t  This  subsection  alknvs  transportation  by  American  ves- 
sels over  lakes,  rivers,  and  inland  waters,  and  also  transporta- 
tion by  airplane  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  Furilu'rm.ore,  it  al- 
lows transportation  in  American  vessels  wherever  they  want, 
to  CO.  because  sub.soctions  a',  ic>,  igi.  and  '  h »  do  not  apply 
iis  .set  forth  in  their  respective  sections.  It  further  provides 
shipment  of  war  material  to  American  forces  located  in  foreign 
countries  in  connection  with  theu-  operation  and  mamtenauce. 
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Sub-se-ction  ^g)  allows  transportation  in  American  ships  west 
of  the  sixty-sixth  meridian  from  the  North  Pole  to  the  South 
Pole.  It  allows  transportation  in  American  ships  "to  any  port 
on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  including  the  China  Sea.  the 
Tasman  Sea,  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea:  or 
<4>  to  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  30'  north 
latitude."  This  subsection  is  very  hberal,  because  it  al- 
lows water-borne  commerce  south  of  latitude  30  north,  which 
will  include  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  the  east  coast  of 
South  America,  .south  of  latitude  30  north.  American  ships 
may  also  proceed  to  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  entrance  to  the 
Red  Sea,  and  to  Australia, 

The  important  question  which  now  arises  is.  How  shall  we 
enforce  the  .safety  of  our  .shipping  without  becoming  involved 
in  war  with  such  nations  as  challenge  our  rights  to  such 
trade  routes?  Tiiis  procedure  is,  of  cour.se.  directly  opposed 
to  international  law.  and  protection  of  our  .ships  cannot  be 
accrimplislied  With  oui  Navy,  because  it  is  too  small  to  cover 
such  larue  expanses  of  water.  It  appears  to  me  that  this 
legislation  as  drawn  in  regard  to  commercial  zones  and  routes 
is  ba.sed  entirely  upon  wild  speculation  instead  of  common 
sense. 

Tlie  unfortunate  part  of  the  whole  act  is  that  it  is  .so  con- 
fusine  and  overlapping  that  nearly  anyone  who  engages  in 
transportation  will  find  himself  either  In  jail  or  operating 
under  .«ueh  fines  that  life  will  b<>  unendurable. 

It  is  jtist  about  Impo.ssible  to  enforce  any  part  of  thi.s  act 
except  the  penalizing  of  our  own  citi/^n.s,  and  it  is  quite 
po.^ible  if  the  war  la.sts  long  enough  that  we  will  find  all  the 
honcni  i^fople  in  Jail  and  the  di,shone«t  at  JarRf. 

How  t«  If  pos.sibl"  for  th"  Pre«id**nf  to  wt  atid'^  combat, 
area;,  when  the  nat.on.'i  at  war  do  not  know  whrrr-  nwh  un-nn 
may  fx-  J  torn  one  day  to  anolhrr?  However,  in  thih  section — 
3  (b'~iiuiividual«,  lncorporatl(;n.«»,  and  oine<;n»  of  American 
vcsMi'l.s  that  Cun.sKtewi  In  combat  hh-hh  that  have  been  ho 
proclaimed  by  the  Prchidtnt  are  Kubjeci  to  a  fine  of  150,000 
and  imprihonnitnt  for  5  yearh.  In  addition  to  that,  citi>ien« 
traveling  us  puhj»<'nt?er«  in  8uch  z<jm'!»  may  be  fined  $10,000 
and  irnpn.soned  for  2  years. 

I  may  al.so  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  Is  .some 
di.scus,Mon  ol  arming  our  merchant  ships  with  defensive  wca- 
pon.s.  The  newspapers  .seem  to  have  information  that  such 
rifles  will  be  5-  or  6-inch  caliber.  If  this  is  the  case,  they 
will  have  a  .striking  distance  of  from  8  to  10  miles,  which 
means  nothing  except  that  merchant  ships  so  armed  will  be 
sunk  without  warmng  if  intercepted  by  a  submarine.  I  men- 
tion this  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  for  such  losses,  and 
when  they  come  the  responsibility  must  be  placed  entirely 
upon  those  who  voted  for  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  Gov- 
ernment it.self  for  anning  merchant  ships.  Such  losses  will 
not  be  cause  for  war,  but  will,  instead,  be  the  best  reasons  for 
imix'aching  a  worthless  administration  and  the  retirement  of 
"yes  men"  or  "rubber  stamps." 

According  to  this  act,  no  one  has  any  right  except  the 
Executive  and  the  powers  he  favors.  American  republics  are 
coddled  m  section  9,  which  I  quote: 

Thi.s  joint  reaolution  shall  not  apply  to  any  American  republic 
engaged  in  war  agaiubt  a  uon- American  state  or  states,  provided 
the  Aniericm  republie  lb  not  cuoperaimg  with  a  nou-Amencan 
state  or  states  in  .such  WLtr. 

This  section,  I  believe,  would  be  objectionable  to  South 
American  republics,  and  little  attention  would  be  given  to  us 
if  such  republics  became  involved  in  war. 

I  shall  not  quote  more  of  this  act,  because  it  is  drawn  for 
one  purpo.se  alone,  and  that  is  not  neutrality.  If  enacted 
as  it  is,  incidents  will  come  about  which  the  subsidized  press 
will  pounce  upon  in  order  to  stir  public  sentiment  in  favor  of 
war  on  the  side  of  England.  How  any  Member  of  Congress, 
knowing  this,  can  vote  for  such  legislation  leaves  one  wonder- 
ing if  it  is  not  just  about  time  for  the  people  to  take  charge. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  is  not  only  unconstitutional 
but  It  cannot  be  enforced  without  involving  the  United  Siaies 
in  war.  Congress  has  given  the  President  more  power  in  the 
Neutrality  Act  than  the  Constitution  gives  to  Congress  itself. 
This  act.  and  other  legislation  of  this  sort,  is  in  reality 
responsible  for  the  steady  disintegration  of  the  Government. 


The  question  may  be  asked:  What  right  has  Congress  to 
pass  laws  that  may  be  used  for  persecution  of  our  own  people? 
What  right  has  Congress  to  nullify  the  Constitution?  When 
Members  of  Congress  enact  legislation  that  deprives  the 
people  of  their  rights,  they  also  rob  themselves  of  the  same 
rights,  for  I  do  not  doubt  that  many  of  them  will  be  retired 
to  private  life.  It  is  therefore  better  that  we  use  a  little  com- 
mon sense  and  protect  the  people's  rights  as  well  as  our  own. 

All  power  granted  to  Congress  by  the  Constitution  is  to  be 
found  in  article  I,  section  8,  and  Congress  has  no  right  to 
(xceed  this  power  without  the  people's  consent.  The  p>eople 
have  reserved  the  greater  power  to  the  States  and  to  them- 
selves in  the  ninth  and  tenth  amendments.  F\irthermore, 
careful  reading  will  reveal  that  additional  rights  are  reserved 
in  amendments  1  and  4 — yes,  rights  that  Congress  cannot 
suppress. 

The  question  m.ay  be  asked:  Where  in  the  Constitution  lies 
the  right  to  create  emergencies  that  may  suspend  the  Con- 
stitution itself?  Where  in  the  Constitution  are  provisions  to 
be  found  that  give  Congress  the  right  to  pass  the  present 
Neutrality  Act?  Some  day  Congress  will  be  asked  to  explain 
Its  attitude  to  the  people. 

There  is  considerable  difference  between  this  Neutrality 
Act  and  the  Bloom  Neutrality  Act  that  we  pa.ssed  in  the  last 
.session  of  Congress.  The  present  Neutrality  Act  gives  the 
President  and  his  appointees  extraordinary  power  for  which 
there  is  no  precedent  or  con.stitutional  authority.  If  thi.«  act 
l.s  passed  a?.  It  l.s.  It  will  bring  about  incidents  that  are  liable 
lo  lead  u.s  into  war  or  civil  strife, 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  It  will  be  the  latter,  for  the 
people  In  the  United  Stafew  are  not  going  to  stand  Idly  by 
and  let  thl«  admlnlAf ration  lead  Itn  younKKtcrs  to  f.luuKhtcr 
In  Europe,  Th>*  p<'op|e  have  a  perfect  right  to  object  to  It, 
and  «hould  objcet  to  MUch  procedure  for  the  general  welfare 
of  the  ijeople  and  for  th''  security  of  our  Republic. 

If  our  «hip«  are  sunk  by  HUbmarlnes  the  p«oplo  will  know 
that  such  destniction  Is  directly  the  result  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Neutiality  Act  of  1930,  For  such  losses  no  one  Ifl 
responsible  except  those  who  vote  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  is  not  an  act  to  bring  about  or 
maintain  peace,  it  is  instead  an  act  to  lead  the  United  States 
into  war  in  defense  of  the  invisible  government  and  on  the 
side  of  the  British  Empire,    It  is  the  betrayal  of  America. 

UNITED   STATES    NAVY    DEFIED 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  and  to  extend  m.y  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  place  in  the  Record, 
proof — not  a  statement  by  myself — but  proof  from  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  that  a  picket  line  in  Detroit  held  up 
delivery  of  United  States  property,  equipment,  and  patterns 
of  the  United  States  Navy,  not  for  1  hour,  but  for  days. 
Listen  and  be  shocked  and  amazed. 

UNITED    STATES    NAVT   DEFIED 

Billions  of  dollars  have  been  appropriated  for  national  de- 
fense. The  President  has  declared  a  limited  national  emer- 
gency exists.  He  called  Congress  in  special  session.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  are  straining  every  nerve  to  produce  ships, 
airplanes,  motor  tran.sportation,  and  munitions.  A  compre- 
hensive plan  for  the  drafting  of  American  citizens  for  war 
service  has  been  prepared.  A  bill  to  take  over  private  prop- 
erty in  the  event  that  war  comes  is  in  the  making. 

BUT  THE   NAVT   WAITS   WHILE  THE  PICKETS    MARCH 

But  in  one  instance  at  least  the  United  States  Navy  has 
been  defied  and  stopped  dead  in  Its  tracks  in  its  effort  to 
prepare  us  for  national  defense  or  for  war,  if  war  comes.  The 
Department  of  the  Navy  was  challenged  and  that  Depart- 
ment took  a  licking.  This  is  not  a  hoax.  It  is  the  statement 
of  a  fact.  I  realize  you  will  not  believe  it  until  you  have  read 
the  ofBcial  admission. 

On  the  12th  day  of  October  1939,  on  the  floor  of  Congress, 
I  made  the  statement  that  delivery  of  parts  necessary  for  the 
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production  cf  aircraft  had  b^cn  rifu.cd  the  Navy  by  a  '.abor  \ 
union  which  had  called  a  strike  aiuii:v<t  the  Bonn  Aluminum  j 
and  Bra-ss  Corporation.  i 

A'  the  same  t.me  I  int;;)duc»d  a  rcsiilution  asking  the  Navy 
D- iJ.iitment  for  certain  information.  The  resolutir^n  was  m- 
tit  duccd  so  that  the  information  might  be  given  otTicially. 

In  that  resolution  I  a.sked  c>'rtain  qur'stion.s.     Very  cour- 
teou.sly.  very  comp  etely.  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy,   ! 
Mr.  Charles  Edison,  has  transmitted  that  information  to  me 
through  Ccnpres.-man  Vinson,  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mitrte  on  Naval  Affairs. 

I  quote  from  the  answ.-r  of  Acting  Secretary  Edi.scn,  which 

is  dated  Oet.  b-r  20.  1939: 

T-ir-  rc'^nlution  iH  Ro?  314)  requesfint;  informiition  from  thfi 
Secro'ary  of  ihe  Navy  en  certain  m.itt«  rs  in  connection  wr,  h  a 
strike  of  ( mplovpes  in  the  plant.s  of  tin-  B.ihn  Aluminum  Co,  at 
D*  trolt  Mich  .  WHS  referre'l  to  the  Navy  D<p.trte..eru  by  your  cum- 
ml'tpc  with  request  for  report 

The  questions  in  the  re'^oluticn  are  ?ct  forth  below,  the  an.^wcr 
to  each  app<  anna  immediately  thereafter: 

(a  I  Wheilier  tht  N.ivy  Department  did  have  a  contract  with  .-aid 
Corporation. 

At  the  time  the  said  strike  wi.s  cal!.>d  the  Nnvy  Department  did 
h.Hve  fi  contract  with  the  Boh.n  Aluminum  &  Brass  C^^rporation,  of 
Detroit  Mich  .  for  the  manufacture  of  ^peclaI  btarmijs  for  aircraft 
enelnes  In  addition,  the  corporation  was  al-o  engat^ed  in  the 
manufacture  of  special  bearin'^s  and  castm;^^  for  manufacturers 
with  whi 'in  the  Na'.y  Dejia.-' m-'iU  had  contract.^ 

ibl  Whrt.'ier  a  str.Ke  which  iiU-Tfered.  or  would  mrerlere.  with 
the  activities  cf  the  Navy  Department  occurred. 

A  '^trlke  nctuallv  occurred  in  the  plant.s  of  the  "^aid  ccrp.>rafion 
winch   did    Interfere   with    the    activities   of    the    Navy    Department. 

ici    Hew  lent;  such  strike  continued, 

A  strike  was  called  at  the  corporatiuns  plant.  No  1  Detr<7it, 
Mlrh  .  on  Aui^usT  29.  1939  At  the  time  the  strike  was  called  plant 
No  1  wa."!  enfc,'a*;ed  m  the  manufacture  of  special  bearint;s  for  air- 
craft engines  for  manuf.icturer'^  with  whom  the  Navy  ha.s  contracts. 
On  September  15  1939.  a  second  strike  was  called  at  all  of  the  seven 
.giants  of  the  corporation  in  th«-  Detroit  di.-trict  in  s>Tnpathy  with 
th?--^s^trike  at  plant  No  1  ibearinits).  At  the  time  of  calling  the 
?ccnn3  strike  plant  N  v  2  was  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cas'lngs 
for  airplane  engines  m  process  of  manufaeture  at  the  Naval  Aircraft 
Factory.  Navy  Yard  Philadelpiiia.  Pa  .  also  ca.^tings  for  a  manufac- 
tvirer  with  whom  the  Navy  has  a  contract  for  a  special  type  of 
marine  enguie 

The  duration  of  the  s'rike  In  plant  No  1  i bearings i  was  from 
the  29th  of  August  to  Oct'^ber  8.  inclusive.  41  calendar  days.  The 
duration  of  the  .sirihe  in  plant  No  2  ica.'^tinsrs i  was  from  September 
15  to  Ottober  8.  1939.  inclu.-;ve.  24  calendar  days 

(d)  Whether  the  delivery  of  bearings  or  parts  which  had  been 
manufactured  for  the  Navy,  or  of  plans,  specificatiuns.  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  of  them,  was  delayed 

The  delivery  of  completed  castini^s  hearings,  and  parts,  also 
those  In  process  of  manufacture,  was  delayed  fer  the  duration  of 
the  strike 

(el  What,  if  any.  representations  were  made  bv  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to  'he  corporation   l(>>king  toward   the  ending  cf  faid   strike. 

Nj  representations  were  made  by  the  Navy  D^ijartment  to  the  cor- 
poration looking  toward  the  ending  of  the  strike 

(fi  What.  If  any  representations  were  made  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
ment to- the  union  or  its  representatives  looking  toward  the  settle- 
ment of  the  strike 

On  September  28.  1939  the  Cnited  States  Navy  resident  Inspector 
of  naval  material  at  Detroit  Mich.,  informed  the  regional  director 
of  the  I'nited  Automubile  Workers.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organiza- 
tions Detroit  Mi  h  ,  of  the  s.^nousness  of  the  dc-lay  m  the  delivery 
of  the  material  due  on  contracts,  also  the  ursrent  need  of  the  ship- 
ment of  patterns  and  reqtiested  that  he  instruct  his  representative 
-In  charge  of  the  picket  Ime  at  th.e  corporation's  plant  No  2  to  allow 
a  rrore-emative  to  pas.*  'h.rouch  the  pu'ket  line  to  pick  up 
Government-owned  patterns  and  ship  them  on  a  Government 
bill  of  lading 

The  regional  director  of  the  I'liited  Automobile  Workers.  Con- 
gress cf  Industrial  Organizations  sent  three  representatives  of 
union  local  No  203  to  discu.ss  th"  removal  cf  the  piattertis  with 
the  in-pcctor  of  naval  material  The  representatives  of  union 
local  No  208  were  given  full  acce-s  to  the  liles  of  the  Navy 
ccntraofi  and  thcv  were  informed  that  the  delay  in  releasing 
partenis  for  delivery  were  seriously  1ec[);>rrii7ing  the  n-.anufactiire 
of  airplane  engines  a:  the  naval  aireraTt  factory  At  the  end  !f 
the  d.scussion  the  union  representatives  stated  that  as  the  strike 
s.uiati.ii  stood  at  the  pn  «ent  time  their  answer  wi's  emphatically 
■•No"  and  that  thev  wovild  not  let  patterns  or  inspected  castings 
be  renioved  No  further  action  w.is  taken  by  the  Navy  Departmer.t 
to  remove  the  patterns  and  castings  Tlie  Navy  Department  kept 
In  rruch  with  the  strike  situation  at  the  Bchn'plan's  through  us 
fl-'lri  representatives,  and  throueh  the  I'nited  States  Department  of 
L.ibcr  bu:  took  no  steps  l'X->k:ng  toward  the  settlement  of  the 
strik'- 

S.ncerely  yeurs, 

Ci'\Rtrs  Fpf^oN, 
The   Acting   Secretary   of    the   .Vary. 


THE  r     I     O     HAMSTRINGS  THE    NIVY 

The  foregoing  statement  is  concise;  it  is  conclusive;  and  it 
sh(Avs  clearly  that  tht  great  United  Slate.^  Navy  Department, 
the  Actm?  Secretary  cf  the  Navy,  \v.vs  defi.'d  and  the  property 
of  the  United  States  Navy  held  by  the  pickets  of  Union  Loc.il 
No.  208  of  the  U.  A.  W.,  Congress  of  Indu.Mrud  Organizations. 

ROOSEVhI.T    M.'iY    BE    eOMM.\NDE.R    OF    THE    NAVY,    BUI    C      I      O.    GIVES    TltS 

ORDERS 

Under  the  Constitution  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  the  Commander  in  Chuf  of  the  Navy.  The  President:  asked 
for  billions  to  build,  among  other  thinu<,  airplanes  and  motor 
vehicles,  and  yet,  when  a  local  labor  uiuon  I'eiuse.^  to  di  liver 
special  bearings  for  aircraft  engines,  holds  up  piuduction  at 
the  naval  aircraft  factory  in  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia, 
refu,-es  to  deliver  castings  to  a  manufacturer  with  whom  the 
Navy  has  a  contract  for  a  special  type  of  marine  engine,  the 
President,  so  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn,  does  nothing 
abcu;  it. 

And  the  Navy,  when  it  asked  the  pickets  to  release  patterns 
for  delivery,  the  holding  cf  which  wa.  seriously  jeopardizing 
the  manufacture  of  airplane  engines  for  the  Navy,  wa.s  told, 
in  substance,  to  go  chase  itself,  or.  as  stated  by  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  it  received,  m  answer  to  the  request, 
an  emphatic  -No"  and.  to  our  shame,  be  it  said,  no  further 
action  was  taken  by  the  Government. 

I  am  not  eriticizing  the  Navy,  for  the  Commander  in  Chief 
of  the  Navy,  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Fiankiin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  is  responsible  for  this  situation,  not  the 
Navy,  which  he  made  {possible  by  his  coddling  of  John  L. 
Lewis,  of  the  C.  I.  O..  and  his  tacit  acceptance  of  the  su;;port 
for  a  third  term  of  the  Communists,  headed  by  Earl  Browder, 
now  under  indictment. 

NAVY    lNSfLTEI>--DFFIFD 

How  humiliating  it  rr.u.«t  be  to  the  ofTicers  of  our  Na\7, 
th'-se  men  who  have  gone  through  tramine  at  our  r-reat  Naval 
Academy  at  Annapolis;  wlio  l-.ave  d-  \-et'd  t!-.eir  liv.  s  to  the 
service  of  tlieir  country:  who  are  willing  to  fight  th 'ir  .-hips 
and  go  down  with  th"m  on  any  of  the  .=even  seas,  who  beyond 
questioii  a;-''  able  to  ni-^et  op.  nly  and  wage  sucef  .-.sfu!  battle 
with  any  i(:;"'gfi  toe:  yet  wlio  mu:-t  Iv^re  at  home,  becau.so 
of  political  exfiiediency  and  the  n  d  tapo  wlueh  b.nds  t'le  Na\y 
D"partm'.>nt,  submit  to  insult  and  d^'fianee  by  nn  mbrrs  of  a 
picket  line. 

Why  talk  about  national  d'  fen-e,  ab(iut  fight  .ng  Iit  .^ni'ii- 
cm  h.nior  or  Ame-nean  rights,  when  here  at  home  tho  Pi  evi- 
dent of  the  United  States  permits  the  whole.-ale  Molaticn  of 
civil  liberties,  puts  the  Navy  Department  to  the  humiliation 
of  being  defi.  d  by  pickets  who  will  ivitlv-r  themselves  work 
nor  permiit  anyone  else  to  work  until  their  demand.^  h.ive 
been  granted. 

Where  is  the  Am.erican  spirit  which  df  fi-'d  the  Barbary 
pirates;  which  brought  forth  the  statertietit  'M.IIkhi^  for 
delmse  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute"? 

The  C.  I.  O.  and  its  afTiliates  are  controlled  bv  John  L.  Lewis 
and  his  executive  com.mittee.  How  mucli  linger  will  the 
Pr-'sid>'nt  of  the  United  States  submit  to  th  ■  irid'gnity  of 
hav.ng  the  laws  of  the  United  States  Goveinmenl  .-et  at 
naiu'ht  by  this  w-iuid-be  dictator  and  the  C  .'minunisl.s  within 
his  oiganization? 

If  the  President,  instead  of  de.^.gnatmg  the  rxpr--u'e  of 
Fedt  ral  (  fficeholders  who  bilong  to  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy,  which  has  the  support  of  the  Com- 
munist Paity.  winch  believes  in  Ihe  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment by  force,  as  a  "rather  sordid  proc.  dure,"  would  insist 
that  th''se  members  either  resign  or  be  kicked  out  of  Gov- 
ernment service,  the  whole  atmosphere  would  change  and  no 
longer  would  a  labor  organization  successfully  hinder  or  deUiy 
our  plarus  for  national  clefen-^e. 

Before  we  police  Euro^^e.  U  t  us  clean  out  the  Communists 
wh.i  would  overthrow  oui  own  Government.  Let  the  Presi- 
dent quit  playing  pol.tics;  Ir-t  ham  deny  that  he  is  .seeking  a 
thard  term  and  turn  his  efTorts  toward  a  sensible  .-(^lution  of 
our  own  domestic  publems.  the  most  imp'irt.mt  of  which  is 
ridding  our  country  of  tlv,  se  subveisivo  organizations  which 
would  overthrow  this  Government. 


rei^ponsibk  for  the  steady  disintegration  of  the  Government.      I  made  the  statement  that  delivery  of  parts  necessary  for  the 
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EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  brief 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  an  article  by 
Paul  S.  Smith,  editor  of  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  wius  no  objection. 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  article 
by  Ed  Sullivan. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  letter  by 
Roger  Babson. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  an  editorial  from 
the  current  issue  of  the  magazine  Asia. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  copy  of  a  broadcast 
recently  made  by  myself, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  by  including  an  article  by  Henry 
Fi-asier. 

Tl-ie  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

ONE  hundred  and  SEVENTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  HARTFORD 

COURANT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.sc  for  1  minute. 

Tlic  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  wa-s  no  objection. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  for  this  moment 
sim.ply  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the  House  to  the 
anniversary  edition  of  a  newspaper  pubhshed  in  my  district — 
The  Hartford  Courant.  Yesterday  the  Courant  celebrated 
Its  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  that  this  newspaper  printed  the  text  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  as  news;  numbered  George 
Washington  among  its  sub.scribers;  and,  at  one  time,  em- 
ployed Israel  Putnam  as  war  correspondent.  The  celebration 
of  the  one  hundred  and  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
Hartford  Courant  is  a  notable  occasion  in  journalism. 

As  part  of  its  anniversary  edition  the  Courant  published  a 
108-page  rotogravure  section  containing  many  interesting 
at-iicle.s— both  photographs  and  word  pictures — such  as  the 
development  of  transportation  in  the  past  175  years,  the  de- 
velopment of  moving  pictures,  the  development  of  radio,  while 
other  pictures  portray  the  political  development  over  that 
long  period.  A  great  deal  of  space  is  devoted  to  the  industries 
of  Hartford.  Conn.,  and.  as  you  would  expect,  the  special 
edition  contains  interesting  information  about  the  numerous 
insurance  companies  which  have  their  home  offices  in 
Hartford. 

Knowing  there  are  several  Members  of  the  House  whose 
ancestors  came  from  Connecticut.  I  have  secured  a  sufficient 
number  of  copies  of  this  anniversary  edition  so  that  I  can 
furnish  them  a  copy,  if  thty  wu-h  it,  as  well  as  send  each 


New  England  Member  of  the  House  a  copy.  If  any  other 
Members  of  the  House  are  interested  in  having  a  copy  of 
this  historical  edition,  I  will  be  giad  to  send  one  to  his  oflQce 
upon  request. 

The  Hartford  Courant  has,  as  any  good  newspaper  would, 
wielded  a  good  deal  of  influence  in  the  lives  of  the  community 
which  it  serves.  We  of  Connecticut  are  proud  of  The  Hart- 
ford Courant. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  one-half  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  this  just  to  make  a  statement,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Several  Members  had  time  to  speak  today,  but  on 
account  of  the  death  of  one  of  our  Members  they  have  each 
agreed  that  they  will  not  speak.  We  are  going  to  have  reso- 
lutions with  reference  to  this  matter  shortly.  Therefore  I 
must  serve  notice  that  I  shall  be  compelled  to  object  to  any 
further  requests  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  telegram 
from  the  department  commander  of  the  American  Legion. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  tc  extend  my  remarks  to  include  a  statement 
on  What  War  Really  Means  to  Animals,  by  the  American 
Humane  Association,  of  Albany,  N.  Y. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

NrUTRALITT 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who  had 
time  to  address  this  body  today.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  insert  what  I  had  to  say  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  to  include  excerpts  from  remarks  by  Greorge 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  most  appro- 
priate to  open  a  speech  to  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
quotations  from  two  of  America's  greatest  men — George 
Washington  and  Thomas  Jefferson. 

For  more  than  a  century  the  people  of  the  United  States 
followed  the  leadership  as  outlined  in  the  Farewell  Address 
of  George  Washington  and  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Thomas 
Jefferson.  We  had  no  European  involvement  except  of  the 
most  minor  kind  for  over  a  century.  Unfortunately  Euro- 
pean politics  mixed  its  slimy  hand  into  American  affairs. 
We  departed  from  the  sound  teachings  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington  and  we  have  been  in  trouble  ever  since. 

Washington  said: 

HONEST    FRirNTJSHTP    WTTH    ALL    NATIONS 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests,  which  to  us  have  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation  Hence  she  must  be  engaged  in  frequent  con- 
troversies, the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns. 

Jefferson's  immortal  words  have  become  a  household 
saying.    I  am  honored  to  repeat  them  here : 

Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations;  entang- 
ling alliances  with  none. 

Washington  and  Jefferson,  of  the  Founding  Fathers  of  the 
American  Republic,  knew  their  Europe.  Had  the  statesmen 
of  the  United  States  some  20  years  ago  understood  their 
Europe  as  did  Washington  and  Jefferson,  America  would  not 
have  become  embroiled  in  the  World  War.  and  this  Nation 
would  have  saved  itself  billions  of  dollars.  But  of  far  greater 
Importance,  eclipsing  altogether  the  money  involved,  it  would 
have  saved  the  thousands  of  precious  American  hves  destroyed 
in  that  conflict.     And  it  would  have  avoided  pam  and  an- 

i  guished  suffering  of  tens  of  thousands  of  tlie  flower  of  Amer- 
ican youth  who  even  today  lie  wracked  and  broken  men  in 

,   our  veterans'  hospitals  dotting  the  country. 


4  'ic     vmi  ;  wiy     ot(.rc«.u/y     u/      i/it     iyuiy. 


W>   WU^VU      \_/»V.l    1,11AW^ 


^XXLO     VJUV  CHiiiiLllU. 


I 
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It  IS  rr.y  ron\icticn  that  today  we  are  nearer  war  tlian  we 
•A-ere  in  thi-  fir.st  years  tt  ihe  World  War.  Only  the  most  care- 
ful and  meticulous  conduct  uf  tho.-e  intrusted  with  American 
ccvernm.'nt  can  guide  our  fo)t>t'ps  away  frrm  European 
bank  fields.  Het;c-'.  I  am  come  to  bas.>  this  speech  of  mme 
en  the  wisdcm  oi  Wa.Jiingtcn  and  Jefferson,  and  w^th  the 
forbearance  of  this  H-juse.  shall  make  it  largely  a  spt  ech  of 
quotations  from  their  mouths  and  wntinits.  All  quoted  here. 
It  seems  to  me.  bear  profoundly  on  the  stirring  tragedy  today 
being  enacted  m  Europe  and  on  the  danger  of  cur  own  country 
beccmins  lir;kcd  w.th  that  tra^'cdy. 

FWUM.     JUSTICE   TO    ALL    MEN 

In   his   Farewell   Addre>s   of   September    17,    1796.   George 

W.i-l'.in-fon  said 

LMrupe  h.i.s  a  sf\  of  primary  interests,  which  to  ii'^  have  none,  or 
a  vt-ry  nmoie,  relatmu:  ht-noe,  she  must  be  engagi-d  m  frequent 
ccntrovcr^lrs  the  c.iusrs  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
rnncern.s  Hencp,  therefore,  it  nwisr  b<>  imwLse  for  tis  to  Inn.pil- 
rate  rurselve.>  by  artmrial  ties,  m  th"  ordinary  combinalion.s  and 
collisions  of  her  frieiid-hips  or  enmities' 

The  i;rtat  rule  tf  .unduct  f>T  u.n,  m  regard  to  foreign  nations,  is 
In  extending  our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them  as  Utile 
political  connection  as  passible 

W!:y  quit  our  own  to  stai-'.d  on  foreign  grouiuP  Why.  bv  mter- 
w-.r.mi;  our  rip.«;t;nv  with  that  of  air,  part  of  Europe  entangle  our 
pt  .u  e  and  prospt-rity  in  the  toiLs  of  European  ambition,  rivalship, 
interest,  humor,  cr  caprice^ 

There  can  be  no  trreater  error  than  to  expect  or  calcul.uc  upon 
real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  experi- 
ence must  cure       «      •      • 

Jefferson  stressed  his  warning  to  the  infant  American  Re- 
public against  the  dangers  of  improper  alliance  with  foreign 
nations.  In  his  Inaugural  address  of  March  4.  1801.  delivered 
in  the  openin!^  hour  of  his  administration,  he  said,  m  part:         ' 

It  !-  prrper  that  vou  .should  undi  rstand  what  I  deem  the  r.^^sen- 
ti.il  principle-  of  our  C'lovernment,  and  con-equently  tho.-^e  which 
ciicht  to  shape  its  admini.-tration.  I  will  ci  mptesi^  them  withm  the 
narrowest  ci  nipa.s>  thrv  will  bear,  statmi;  the  'general  pr,nc:ples, 
but  not  all  its  limitatiuns.  Equal  and  e.vact  Justice  to  all  men.  of 
whatever  state  or  persuasion,  honest  friendship  with  all  natun.s — 
entar.tjUng  alliances  with  lume.  the  support  of  the  State  povern- 
ment.s  m  all  their  rights,  as  the  most  competent  adiniii  strations 
for  cur  domestic  concerns  and  the  sure.- 1  bulwarks  au'amst  antl- 
republicnn  tendencies.  ;h.e  preservation  of  the  CH-neral  Govern- 
mei;t  in  iLs  whole  cor.stitut lonal  vigor,  as  the  sheet  anchor  of  our 
peace  at  home  and  safety  abroad. 

lET    t'S    HASTF.V    TO    RETRACE    OUR    STEPS 

Tliere  were  other  ringing  sentt-nces  in  Jefferson's  First 
Principles  of  American  Political  Conduct  which  come  down 
to  us  through  the  \.'ars; 

The  ■supremacy  if  the  civil  over  the  military  authority:  freedom 
of  r>l  si'^n  freecu  m  of  the  presi.  frctdcm  of  person  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  habf.is  corpu.s — 

And  of  these  Jefferson  said: 

Tlie-e  principles  lorm  the  bright  constellation  whu  h  ha.>  gone 
bof.-re  us  and  guided  our  steps  through  an  age  of  revnlutU'n  and 
reformation  The  wisdom  of  our  great  sages  and  the  blood  of  our 
heroes  have  been  d--^voted  to  their  attainment.  They  should  be  the 
cretd  .if  our  p<aitical  fa.th  — the  text  of  civil  instruction-- the  touch- 
stone by  which  to  try  the  services  of  those  we  trust;  and  should  we 
wander  from  them  in  mnnients  cf  error  or  alarm,  let  us  hasten  to 
retr.ice  our  ~top>  and  to  regain  the  road  which  alone  leads  to  peace. 
libtrUv  and  safety 

Let  us  search  our  hearts  in  this  solemn  hour  when  the  fate 
of  a  natu^n  of  130  000.000  persons  hangs  on  the  action  we 
shall  take  here.  Let  us.  each  to  himself,  ask  the  question: 
Are  we  k -rping  faith  with  the  polit.cal  creed  of  America, 
fashioned  nearly  140  years  ago  by  the  author  of  America's 
I>-claration  of  Indept-'.donce''  Are  we  to  remair.  true  to  the 
faith-  wrirton  by  Jefferson — that  has  brought  this  Nation  to 
its  present  stature?  Is  our  creed  to  be  Jefferson's  creed — 
"Peace,  commerce,  and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations, 
entangling  alliances  with  none"? 

Or  are  we  to  embrace  an  alien  precept  and  depart  from 
this  straight  and  narrow  path  we  trod  until  that  fateful  April 
day  of.  1917.  when  vsf^  en'ered  into  the  very  alliance  Jefferson 
foresaw  as  a  prime  contributing  factor  to  national  suffering 
and  regr'  f 

What  prompted  Jeff-Tson  to  stress  the  danger  inhor^nt  to 
improper  Eurotioan  or  foreign  alliances?  I  have  often  won- 
dered.   It  Ls  only  within  the  past  fortnight,  however,  that  I, 


to  my  own  satisfaction,  have  found  what  I  bt  li- v"  to  bo  the 
answer.  He  saw  the  danger  first-hand.  Lot  ino  quot-  from 
some  of  Ills  letters  in  support  of  this  belief. 

DOES    NOT   JEFEERbONS    STATEMENT    FIT ' 

To  John  Adams,  in  1794.  ho  wrote: 

I  h  ive  --eeo.  encui;h  of  one  war  never  to  wish  to  see  another. 

Again  in  1822,  to  Ad.im.s.  he  wrote: 

Tlie  cannibali  of  Etirope  are  going  to  eating  one  another  again. 

Russia  and  Tuik'v  wro  ut  it  then.  How  do  they  stand 
today''  Does  not  Jefferson's  .-tatomont  fit  well  in  the  present 
relations  as  between  Ru-Ma  and  Turkey? 

Even  a  year  earlier  than  his  first  letter  to  John  Adams, 
from  which  1  have  ju>t  ciuoied.  Jv  fferson  addro.^.^ed  thii  lan- 
guage to  Gouveneur  Morris  un  April  171)3'  : 

No  country  perhaps  was  ever  so  thoroughly  against  war  as  ours. 
These  dl-^po-itions  pervade  every  description  of  its  Citi2en.->  whether 
m  or  out  cf  office 

Was  not   Jelferson's  appraisal   of   American   sentiment   in 
1793  accurate  oven  for  American  sentiment  in  1939? 
And  to  Robert  Livingston,  Jtfferson  wrote  in  1801: 

I  do  IV. t  believe  war  the  most  rertaui  means  of  enforcing  prin- 
ciples. Those  peaceable  crHTcu  :.f  which  are  m  the  power  ol  na- 
tions, if  undertaken  m  concert  and  in  time  of  peace,  are  more  likely 
to  produce  tiie  desired  effect. 

Let  m,e  read  you  something  next  from  a  letter  written  by 
Jefferson  m  1311  to  WilLam  Wirt.  Wiiat  Jefferson  sa:d  then, 
to  my  mind,  applies  with  peculiar  emphasis  to  condiuons  fac- 
ing this  Nation  today  a.s  we  meet  here  to  decide  our  attitude 
and  conduct  toward  a  Europe  again  at  war, 

I  quote: 

War  against  bedlam  w^uld  be  Jvi.st  as  rational  as  against  Eu- 
rope •  *  •  For  us  to  attempt  to  refcrin  all  Europe  and 
tb.en  taring  th^m  back  tc  principles  of  morality,  and  a  re-pcct 
for  the  equal  n^!:ts  of  naticiis.  would  .-how  us  tu  be  only  nuuaaca 
cf  another  character. 

EUROPEAN    INTRIGUE    SAME    AS    1.^)0    YEARS    AGO 

How  well  Jefferson  understood  the  hidden  motives  and 
deepening  intrigues  that  swayed  the  masters  of  the  Europe 
of  his  time  is  revealed  in  interesting  detail  m  one  of  his 
letters  to  Mr.  Cutting.  Before  I  quote  it.  permit  mo  to  assert 
my  convictum  that  there  is  no  whit  less  of  intrigue  and  of 
double-dealing  in  that  war-torn  continent  m  1939  than  there 
was  when  Je!!t  r.-on  wrote  151  years  earlier. 

I  now  quote  from  his  letter: 

I  think  It  now  pretty  certain  that  an  alliance  is  entered  into 
between  En.tland  Prussia,  and  Sweden,  to  which  Holland  i^  to 
accede,  so  a.-^  to  make  it  quadruple.  The  Prus>!an  Army  is  on  its 
march  toward  Hnlstein.  under  the  command  of  Prince  Frederick 
ef  Brun-wiek,  a  poor  head.  There  is  also  said  to  be  an  army  of 
60.000  Prus.-ians  in  Sile.s:.i,  ready  to  be  used  to  overawe  Peland. 
should  It  take  side  with  Hu'sia  Of  this  last  fact,  however,  I  am 
not  sure  It  would  seem,  then,  as  if  Prussia  meant  to  enter  into 
the  war,  or  is  it  only  to  induce  Denmark  to  withdraw  to  leave  Rus- 
sia and  Sweden  to  fisht  their  own  battles'  If  it  does  not  produce 
this  effect,  will  Enitland  lie  by.  and  only  engage  in  ca.so  France 
should  move,'  These  are  points  uncertain  as  yet;  one  thmt:  is 
certain:  that  this  country  will  make  no  move  which  may  entantrle 
her  m  war,  'till  after  her  etats  generaux.  The  Notables  meet  on 
Thur>day  next  to  decide  on  the  form  of  composing  and  calling  the 
etat.s  generaux  Wh.it  will  he  their  form,  cannot  yet  be  fore.-een; 
much  les.<  what  they  will  do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  immediate  cau.'^e  of  the  present  European 
war  was  Poland.  If  we  will  look  back  over  our  shoulders  to  the 
dimming  day  of  J-,fTerscn's  letter  to  Mr,  Cu'fmg,  we  find  that 
samo  Pi.,land  involv-xi  in  the  general  European  conflict  then. 
Let  me  read  bno'fly,  ;n  support,  from  a  letter  written  by 
Thomas  Jcfftr-on,  November  29,  1733,  to  John  Jay. 

Jefferson  wrote: 

The  Turk-  have  retired  across  the  Danube;  this  •  •  •  they 
count  here  amone  their  coldest  wm'.ers  •  •  •  All  enterprise 
must  be  suspended  between  the  three  ereat  belligerent  powers. 
Poland  :s  likely  to  bo  thrown  into  great  convulsions  The  Empre.ss 
of  Ru.ssia  h.is  peremptorily  demanded  stich  aids  from  Poland  as 
might  engage  in  the  war  Tlic  King  of  Prussia,  on  the  other  har.d, 
threatens  to  march  an  army  on  their  borders  The  vo'e  of  tlie 
Polish  Confederacy  for  100.000  men,  was  a  coalition  of  the  two 
parties,  in  that  single  act  only 

The  party  oppiised  to  the  King,  liave  obtained  a  majerity,  and 
ha\e  voted  'hat  'his  army  .-hall  l>e  ii.dt  pendent  nf  him.  tV'c  are 
supported  by  Prussia,  while  the  King  depends  on  Rui^sia.     Auiheu- 
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tic  information  frdm  Eneland  leaves  not  a  doubt  that  the  King 
Is  lunatic:  and  that  instead  of  the  effect,  is  the  cause  of  the  ill- 
ness, under  which  he  has  been  so  so  near  dying  I  mention  this,  be- 
cause the  English  n.'Wspapers.  speaking  by  guess  on  t.hat  as  they 
do  on  all  other  stibject.s,  might  mislead  you  aii  to  his  true  situa- 
tion; or,  rather,  mieht  mislead  others,  wlio  know  less  than  they 
do,  tb.at  a  thing  Is  not  rendered  the  moie  probable  by  being  men- 
tioned in  those  papers. 

LET    us    BE    RATIONAL    IN     DEI  IPERATIONS 

Mr.  Spoaker.  the  King  of  England.  Jefferson  wrote  in  1788, 
was  a  lunatic.  L<>t  us.  in  cur  deliberations  on  the  measure 
before  us,  try  to  be  rational. 

Again  demonstrating  his  intimate  knowledge  of  European 
intrigue.  Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Curne  dated  Paris, 
December  20,  1788.  said: 

Ttie  v„r  in  the  nortli  appeared  at  on"  time  likely  to  be  quieted, 
bu'  new  dissen-ions  m  Poland  threaten  to  embroil  Russia  and 
Prusia  In  this  ea-e  Pru.ssia  will  previously  make  her  peace  with 
the  Turks  by  ceding  the  Crimea  to  them.      •      •      • 

Intrigue.  Intrigue.  Intrigue.  It  was  rampant — as  now — 
when  George  Washington  was  General  of  the  American 
Army  and  before  he  became  President  of  the  United  States, 
as  witne.ssed  by  the  following  quotation  from  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Washington  by  Jefferson,  December  4,  1788: 

The  campaign  between  the  Turks  and  the  two  Empires  has  been 
clearly  in  favor  of  the  former.  The  Emperor  is  secretly  trying  to 
bring  about  a  peace  The  alliance  between  England,  Prussia,  and 
Holland  land  some  suspect  Sweden,  also)  renders  their  mediation 
decisive  wherever  it  is  proposed  They  seemed  to  interpose  it  so 
magisterially  between  Denmark  and  Sweden  that  the  former  sub- 
mitted to  Its  dictates,  and  there  was  all  reason  to  believe  that  the 
war  in  the  northwestfTU  parts  of  Europe  weiuld  be  quieted.  All 
of  a  sudden  a  new  flame  bursts  out  m  Poland.  The  King  and 
his  party  are  devoted  to  Russia.  The  opposition  rely  on  the  pro- 
tection of  Prussia.  They  have  lately  become  the  majority  in  the 
confederated  diet  and  have  pa.s.sed  a  vote  for  subjecting  their 
army  to  a  commission  independent  cf  the  King,  and  propose  a 
perpetual  diet,  m  which  ca.se  he  will  be  a  perpetual  cipher  Ru.ssia 
declares  against  such  a  change  in  their  constitution,  and  Prussia 
has  put  an  army  into  readiness  for  marching  at  a  moment's 
warning  on  the  frontiers  of  Poland  Tliese  events  are  too  recent  to 
see,  as  yet.  what  turn  they  will  take  or  what  effect  they  will  have 
on  the  peace  of  Europe,  •  *  •  In  this  event  it  will  much 
favor  the  present  wishes  of  this  country  (France),  which  are  so 
decidedly  for  peace,  that  they  refused  to  enter  into  the  mediation 
between   Sweden  and  Ru:  sia.   lest   it   sliould  commit  them. 

Such  expressions  penned  by  Jefferson  could  be  extended 
here  to  the  point  of  tedium,  but  the  foregoing  are  illustrative 
of  scores — perhaps  hundreds — of  passages  in  his  contem- 
poraneous writings.  I  shall  not  attempt,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
consume  the  time  of  this  House  in  further  similar  citations, 

A   LITTLE   RELATIVE   OF   MUNITIONS    MAKERS 

But  this  I  do  desire  to  emphasize:  From  these  letters  of 
Jefferson  it  is  patent  that  the  Europe  of  his  time  was  pre- 
cisely the  Europe  of  the  present  day  insofar  as  the  intrigue 
and  double-crossing  are  concerned.  One  who  reads  Jeffer- 
son's letters  will  find  that  the  countries  involved  were  the 
same  a.s  the  countries  involved  today,  and  the  things  they 
were  doing  were  exactly  tlie  things  they  are  doing  today. 
They  had  been  the  same  for  centuries;  they  are  the  same 
now;  they  will  be  the  same,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  last  man 
within  range  of  my  voice  shall  have  long  since  been  gathered 
to  his  fathers. 

Read  the  letters  of  Jefferson.  They  explain  with  crystal 
clarity  why  both  Jefferson  and  Washington  arrived  at  the 
common  thought  that  it  was  essential  to  America  to  write 
in  its  primary  creed  a  resolution  to  have  no  alliances  with 
European  nations.  That  was  the  cornerstone  of  the  firm 
foundation  laid  by  these  outstanding  Americans  upon  which 
our  present  national  greatness  rests.  No  American  can  read 
these  letters  wTitten  to  Jefferson  and  come  to  any  other 
rational  conclusion. 

Remember  that  every  sordid  interest  that  can  make  a  dollar 
out  of  war  will  be  busy— every  dealer  in  things  that  are  to 
be  sold  for  war  purposes  will  be  bu.sy.  I  have  here  a  case  in 
point.  This  is  a  letter  from  a  man  who  writes  me  on  the 
letterhead  of  the  American  Uniform  Cap  Co.— "Military  caps 
our  specialty": 

Dear  Ccncressman  Shannon:    I  am   writing  you   as  our  Repre- 
.«;(ntativc  from  Missouri  to  vote  to  repeal  the  Arms  EnibarL-o  Act  .so 
that  we  may  -^ell  to  foreign  countries  so  as  to  protect  our  democracy 
and  keep  us  out  of  war.     Thank  you  very  kmdly. 
Very  truly. 


Thus  you  see  he  is  a  little  relative  of  the  munitions  makers — 
by  the  profit  route.  He  wants  his  bit.  but,  lik?  the  bomb 
makers,  he  assures  you  he  is  against  war;  but,  like  them,  he 
is  not  opposed  to  getting  a  profit  out  of  war — a  little  blood 
money,  if  you  please. 

FRIENDS    OF    TODAY    ARE    FOES    OF    TOMORROW 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing  is  binding  in  Europe — 
the  friends  of  today  are  the  enemies  of  tomorrow.  What  they 
celebrate  today  they  hide  tomorrow,  and  what  they  are  today 
planning  to  celebrate  they  cancel  tomorrow — if  it  is  expedient 
to  do  so. 

Hitler  had  arranged  to  have  an  immense  celebration — to 
celebrate  the  battle  of  Tannenbcrg.  There  was  to  be  a  great 
outpouring,  and  just  2  days  before  it  was  to  take  place  the 
trade  between  Stalin  and  Hitler  was  made.  It  would  have 
been  unbecoming  for  Hitler  to  stage  a  celebration  that  would 
have  been  offensive  to  his  new  friend  Stalin.  He  had  done 
enough  to  that  friend  in  the  previous  4  year.s — he  had  abused 
him  worse  than  any  pickpocket  ever  was  abused  on  this 
earth.  So  you  see,  whatever  they  do,  whatever  they  say, 
counts  for  nothing.  It  would  have  been  unwise  to  have 
offended  Stalin  by  a  celebration  at  this  critical  moment  of  a 
battle  generaled  by  Von  Hindenburg  which  squelched  the 
Russian  Army  in  the  late  World  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  unthinkable  that  2,000  years  after 
the  birth  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  are  meeting  in  the  Capitol 
of  the  United  States  of  America  for  a  purpose  which  may 
eventually  lead  to  that  article  of  savagery  we  call  conscrip- 
tion. Without  conscription,  no  country  under  the  sun  could 
raise  mammoth  armies.  Human  beings  who  inhabit  the 
world  would  not  organize  otherwise  among  themselves  to  go 
out  to  kill  each  other.  Government  must  organize  them. 
And  government  makes  orders  conscripting  the  young  men 
of  one  nation  to  go  forth  to  kill  young  men  of  other  nations. 

TRAINED   DESPERADOES   FOR   WAR 

The  mere  training  of  these  young  men.  I  contend  and  have 
always  contended,  is  destructive  of  everything  in  them  that 
is  good  and  fine.  I  really  believe  every  man  who  received 
that  training  and  was  sent  forth  in  the  World  War  was 
scarred,  at  least  mentally,  and  such  scars  never  heal. 

I  visualize  that  which  any  man  can  visualize — for  it  can 
be  seen  in  every  section  of  the  United  States.  Here  is  a 
father  who  would  not  even  shoot  the  bird  that  flies  in  the  air, 
a  mother  who  would  not  even  kill  the  fowl  to  be  served  for 
dinner.  Their  boy  is  so  gently  reared  that  he  would  not 
even  go  to  the  moving-picture  show  a  few  blocks  away  with- 
out first  telling  his  parents.  Yet,  when  he  reaches  the  age 
of  18  or  19  something  suddenly  happens.  The  barbarous  act 
of  conscription  is  made  to  apply  to  that  gently  born  and 
gently  reared  boy.  He  is  seized,  taken  away,  and  given 
training. 

He  is  given  a  bayonet;  he  is  placed  before  a  bag — a  sand- 
bag or  something  similar — painted  red — he  is  made  to  stand 
before  it  and  stab  it  again  and  again,  so  that  he  becomes 
familiar  with  the  color  of  blood.  Day  after  day  he  receives 
this  training.  Then  he  is  given  other  training  so  that  he 
may  be  prepared  to  meet  his  fellow  man  in  mortal  combat 
without  arms. 

What  sort  of  training.  Mr.  Speaker?  He  is  taught  to  take 
his  two  hands  and  is  sliown  how  to  grip  with  them  the 
throat  of  another  man — to  choke  him  to  death — some  other 
man  whom  his  government  calls  his  enemy.  When  every- 
thing else  fails,  he  is  taught  how,  with  his  index  finger,  to 
gouge  out  the  eyes  of  his  fellow  man.  Having  thus  trained 
him,  his  government,  cruel  and  brutal,  sends  him  out,  a 
thoroughly  trained  desperado,  for  the  purposes  of  war. 

Should  he  escape  death  he  is  honorably  discharged  from 
the  service  after  a  time  and  his  government  sends  him  back 
home.  But  the  government  never  sends  back  the  same  man 
it  sent  away.  Havoc  has  been  wrought.  That  gently  reared 
boy,  as  he  walks  the  streets,  may  look  like  a  man,  but  he  is 
never  the  same  man  he  was  before  he  was  conscripted. 

CROP  OF  HELL  AND  HAVOC  IN   EtTROPE 

Practically  all  of  us  who  live  in  the  United  States  spring 
from  European  ancestry.    The  original  founder  of  the  Ameri- 
I    can  family  almost  invariably  was  one  who  ran  away  from  a 
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dercd.    It  is  only  wuhin  the  past  fortnight,  however,  that  I,      supported  by  Prussia,  \^hiie  the  Kmg  dcprnds  on  Rui.sia.    Auihou- 


and  keep  us  out  oi  wur. 
Vfiy  truly, 


iuaiiK  you  vci>  liuiuiy. 


can  family  almost  invariably  was  one  who  ran  away  Irom  a 
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Enr':pean  heme  or  was  aidfd  in  every  possible  way  by  his 
par'  -.:.--  to  t;-!  to  this  country  so  that  he  might  avoid  mili- 
tari-m  and  its  crop  of  hell  and  havoc  in  Europe.  Within  a 
qtnrftT  of  a  century  we  have  seen  grown  up  a  group  In 
A-...'in.a  who  have  c;ven  aid  and  comfort  under  cover  to  the 
ta.unc  of  this  ancestor's  descendants  back  to  the  hell  of 
Europe.  It  15  a  most  damnable  thing  to  send  his  progeny 
ba.ck  uito  that  inferno  frc  m  which  he  escaped. 

Should  I.  ki-iOwing  Europe  and  its  centuries  of  war  history, 
cast  a  vote  that  uculd  in  any  way  contribute  to  sending  an 
A::u-Mian  bey  to  his  dt^atii  in  Europe's  present  blood  holo- 
caust, then  I  myself  would  put  the  brand  of  "murderer"  on 
my  own  bruw. 

EXTENSION    OF   REM-^RKS 

Mr.  'VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
srnr  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  radio  address. 

Th.'  SPEAKER      Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ex' end  my  own  remarLs  in  the  Record  and  include  a  speech 
on  neu'rality  by  William  J.  Gross,  editorial  writer  of  the 
Fort   Waynt'  News  Sentinel. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Thei-'  wa-  no  objtction. 

Mr-^.  ROGERS  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Irarrv  d  that  the  Army  is  putting  its  soldiers  back  into  war- 
f.nif  khaki.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  reniarts  and  include  an  editorial  from  the  Boston  Post 
of  yesterday. 

Thr  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.-  no  objection. 

Mr  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
T'  '.  s-  arid  rx'-nd  my  own  remarks. 

Tiif  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.s  no  objection. 

Mr  SH.^NLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remaiks  and  include  three  observations 
of  Internati.'nal  jurists  on  thf'  propcvsed  embargo  repeal. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.>  no  objection. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Lewis  of  Colorado  obtained 
prrmi.ssion  to  extend  his  remarks  by  includine  a  comparative 
print  of  th  ■  present  nfnitrality  law  with  the  act  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  as  pas.^ed  by  the  Senate. 

PERMISSION  TO  .\DDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  untimely 
dt.t;h  of  our  distinLU..shed  colleague,  the  gentlem.an  from 
U!iK'  .  Mr.  Bolton  1 .  who  is  now  making  his  eternal  pilgrimage 
to  that  bourne  from  which  no  traveler  ever  returns,  I  ask  unan- 
imous ccn.st  nt  that  m  lieu  of  the  hour  which  v.-a.s  panted  mo 
to  address  the  House  this  afternoon  I  be  permitted  to  address 
the  House  for  one  hour  .^n  tomorrow,  after  the  reading  of 
the  Journal,  and  the  di.-position  of  all  the  business  before 
the  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  MassachusetLs.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker,  dooh  the  gentleman  ask  that  he  be  per- 
mitted tn  sp  ak  for  an  hour  tomorrow? 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  After  the  disposition  of  all  the  business 
before  th-'  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  calls  to  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  that  there  is  already  one  special 
order  for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.     Following  the  special  order.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FISH  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  if  a  rule  is  brought  in  the  address 
of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  will  precede  or  follow  the 
consideration  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  SPEAKER.  Under  the  request  it  would  come  after  all 
legislative  business  for  the  day  has  been  completed  and  after 
the  special  order  already  entered.  It  would  not  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  legislative  program  or  the  special  order 
heretofore  made. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.vsachusetts.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  would  depend  a  good  deal 
on  how  late  we  are  gr\r.^  to  run  tomorrow  night  on  th€ 
reg^ilar  legislative  program. 


That  is  right. 

I  believe  we  \^i!l  have  a  reasonably  lon^ 

If   the   gentleman   desires  pcrnussiun   to 

certainly  have  no  objection. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 


Mr.  SIROVICH. 
Mr.  RAYBURN. 

session  tomorrow, 
speak  after  that.  I 

The  SPEAKER. 
gentlf^man  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.^RKS 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Sp-ak"r.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.>cnt  to  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  REcof^D  by  includ- 
ing therein  a  radio  address  I  dehvered  la^t  night  in 
Washintiton. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohm.  Mr.  Spfakor.  before  making  the 
real  annram-^em^^nt  which  I  am  going  to  make.  I  w  i.-h  to  take 
this  opiwrtunity  to  make  a  short  statement  which  I  d.em 
should  be  made  at  this  time  in  order  to  e^i  it  Into  the 
Record. 

Tomorrow  it  is  presumed  we  will  have  a  very  important 
vote  with  reference  to  the  proposed  Neutrality  Act.  Several 
of  the  Members  from  Ohio  will  have  another  very  important 
duty  to  perform,  and  we  will  not  be  here  to  vote.  Personally, 
I  want  the  Record  to  show  at  this  time  that  if  I  were  present 
I  would  vote  against  the  proposed  rule,  as  I  imderstand  it  to 
be.  Although  I  confidently  expert  to  be  here  when  the  vote 
is  called  on  the  real  merits  of  the  Neutrality  Act.  but  for 
fear  I  may  not  be  here,  and  in  order  that  my  position  may  be 
known  with  reference  to  that  section  of  tlie  neuMality  law 
which  deals  with  the  embargo.  I  wish  to  anr.ounce  that  if  I 
were  here  to  vote  when  it  is  presented.  I  would  vote  to  retain 
the  embargo,  as  I  did  l>efore. 

THE    LATE    CHESTER    C.    EOLTCN 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  sad  duty  today 
to  bring  to  you  and  to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Rr>pre- 
sentatives  the  news  of  the  pa.ssmg  of  one  of  our  most  distin- 
gui.shed  and  most  beloved  Members.  Hon.  Chester  C.  Bolton 
pa.ssed  away  early  yesterday  morning  at  his  liL-me  ;n  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  where  he  had  been  ill  for  some  little  time.  It  v,as 
thoueht  thac  ho  was  making  lair  progress  in  his  recovery 
when  the  sudoen  turn  for  the  worse  carried  him  away. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  b.jrn  in  Cleveland  on  the  5th  of  September 
1882.  He  had  livt-d  in  Cle\ eland  all  of  his  life.  He  was 
identified  with  that  great  city  and  its  aetivilics  in  many 
ways. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  a  man  of  great  capacity.  After  gradu- 
ating from  Harvard  University  he  proceeded  im.mt  diately  into 
the  business  field,  and  was  identified  with  the  financial  and 
commercial  activities  of  Cleveland.  Early  in  his  career  he 
showed  a  great  interest  in  public  affairs.  He  identified  him- 
self actively  with  Republican  politics  and  wa.^  elected  to  the 
State  Senate  of  Ohio  in  1922.  He  ser\ed  il-uee  terms  in  this 
capacity,  and  was  president  pro  tempore  of  the  State  senate 
and  also  Republican  floor  leader.  In  1928  he  was  elected  as 
a  Representative  to  Congress,  succeeding  Senator  Theodore 
E.  Burton,  where  he  served  until  January  1937.  He  was 
elected  again  to  Concress  in  1938.  His  service  m  Congress 
was  conspicuous.  His  opinions  on  intricate  legislative  ques- 
tions that  involved  the  welfare  of  the  country  were  highly 
respected  by  the  membership  of  the  committees  on  which  he 
served  and  by  the  membership  of  the  House.  Mr.  Bolton's 
first  service  in  Congress  was  as  a  member  of  the  Rivers  and 
Harb  irs  Committee  He  was  later  advanced  to  membership 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee,  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  his  death. 

Mr.  Bolton  also  rendered  very  valuable  service  to  the  Re- 
public?.n  Party.  Early  in  his  career  as  a  Congressman  his 
organization  genius  was  recognized  and  he  w.is  honored  with  a 
place  on  the  Repubhcan  Congressional  Committee.  He 
served  as  chairman  of  this  committee  during  the  campaigns 
of  1934  and  1936. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  a  captain  in  the  United  States  Army  dur- 
ing the  World  War  and  sen-ed  with  honorable  distinction 
and  was  advanced  to  the  lank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 


He  brc)u;:ht  to  his  public  service  preparation  of  a  thorough 
education  and  an  honesty  of  purpose  that  was  recoRnized  by 
all  that  knew  him.  Of  him  it  can  truthfully  be  said  that  he 
was  a  man  of  good  judtzment.  He  was  respected  for  his  fine 
ability;  he  was  honored  for  his  strict  integrity;  he  was  loved 
for  his  fair  and  courteous  attitudes  toward  his  fellow  men. 

He  leaves  a  wife,  Mrs.  Frances  Payne  Bolton  and  three  sons. 
Charles,  Kenyon.  and  Oliver.  Funeral  services  v.'til  be  held 
at  Trinity  Cathedral  on  Tuesday  atternoon.  OctobeT  31,  at 
2  p.  m. 

Mr,  Speaker,  with  the  permission  of  the  Cha;r  I  recognize 
the  gentleman  liom  Ma:=sachu:ielts  IMr.  Martin],  minority 
floor  leader. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr. 
Martin  i  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Mas-sachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
sadness  I  rise  to  join  m  this  tribute  to  a  warm  personal  friend 
and  a  b. 'loved  colleague.  No  one  serving  in  this  House  was 
held  in  hightr  esteem  than  was  our  late  colleague.  Chester 
Bolton.  We  revtred  him  because  o*.  his  high  character,  his 
broad  tolerance,  and  his  fine  patriotism. 

Chester  Bolton  entered  the  public  service  solely  because  of 
a  desiie  to  serve  his  day  and  generation  He  wanted  to  miake 
our  land  a  better  country  and  gave  lib.'raUy  of  his  money  and 
his  time  toward  this  end.  Two  incidents  which  I  recall  in 
particular  indicated  the  unselfish  character  of  Chester 
Bolton's  services.  In  1936  I  was  the  eastern  director  of  the 
Republican  campaign.  Chester  Bolton  was  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  congressional  committee.  He  had  a  hard 
fight  on  Ins  hands  in  his  own  home  district.  Because  of  his 
prominence  in  the  counsels  of  the  Republican  Party,  the  local 
fight  was  waged  a  little  more  bitterly  than  ordinarily.  Not- 
withstanding his  personal  danger,  he  neglected  his  home 
teiiitory  and  traveled  all  over  the  country  performing  what 
he  believed  wa.s  his  duty.  As  a  result  of  his  sacrifice,  a  bril- 
liant career  came  to  a  temporary  end.  He  worked  beyond 
liuman  endurance  and  long  illness  followed  the  arduous  work 
he  performed. 

He  was  later  reelected  to  the  House  in  1938.  and  his  return 
was  weleoni"d  by  all.  n^gardless  of  party  afTiliation.  I  recall 
well  his  last  day  here  with  great  vividness.  It  was  one  of 
those  Auu'ust  days  wlien  we  had  a  bitter  eontest  on  the  floor. 
Chester  was  m  poor  heaith.  His  pln.-ician  had  ordeied  him 
to  remain  at  home,  but  he  felt  liis  duty  to  his  country  and  his 
district  demanded  his  presence.  He  insisted  upon  remaining 
until  the  vote  was  taken,  .shortly  before  midiught.  I  coun- 
seled Irim  to  go  home,  realizing  that  was  the  best  place  so 
far  as  liis  health  was  concerned,  but  he  had  a  duty  to  perform 
and  he  insis'ed  on  performing  it.  He  remained  to  the  end 
of  the  fipht.  and  that  unquestionably  contributed  to  hii;  break- 
down. It  can  truthfully  be  said  he  was  just  as  truly  a  martyr 
to  his  country  as  any  man  who  ever  fell  on  the  field  of  battle. 
We  all  loved  Chester.  We  might  differ  with  him  but  we 
never  c>ai!d  question  his  sincerity,  his  rugged  patriotism,  and 
his  un.-.}iakab!e  belief  in  the  principles  for  v.hich  he  stood. 
Men  of  his  cr.urage  and  high  purpose  are  mi-'-'sed  in  these  days 
of  world  confusion  and  chaos. 

In  this  hour  of  sorrow  consolation  comes  to  us  in  the 
thouglit  a  well-sp  nt  life  never  dies.  Chester  Bolton  will 
linger  in  our  memories  as  one  who  was  a  real  American,  one 
who  was  devoted  to  his  country,  and  one  who  left  the  world 
a  bit  richer  for  tiis  stay. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  :  Mr.  Sweeney]. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Sweeney  1. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  trust  the  Hou.se  will  par- 
don me  if  I  make  an  announcement  similar  to  that  made  by 
my  colleague  frcm  OhiO  !Mr.  Jenkins),  because  of  the  fact 
I  "am  to  accompany  the  funeral  party  to  Cleveland.  I  will 
not  be  here  tomorrow,  and  I  want  to  make  the  statement  now 
that  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  which  will  be  brought  forth 
from  the  Rules  Committee  unless  the  rule  gives  to  the  House 
ample  time  to  debate  this  very  important  subject.  Neu- 
trality. Unless  it  permits  at  least  2  weeks  to  debate  this 
issue,  I  cannot  be  for  the  rule,  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
so  show  In  my  absence. 


Mr.  Speaker,  joining  my  colleagues  here  today  is  a  sor- 
rowlul  task,  m  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  friend 
who  has  passed  to  his  eternal  reward.  To  those  who  knew 
Che.=ter  Bolton  he  was  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of 
Ohio:  yes,  one  of  the  outstanding  citizens  of  the  country. 
My  personal  acquaintance  with  him  goes  back  many  years 
ago  when  I  was  a  young  lawyer  in  Cleveland.  At  that  early 
date  he  exhibited  a  degree  of  kindness  and  friendship  rare 
in  many  individuals  tcday.  I  v/atched  his  public  career  as 
a  member  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Ohio,  where  he  cov- 
ered himself  with  glory  in  the  field  of  important  legislation. 
I  watched  him  when  he  came  to  Congress.  I  served  w.th  him 
during  the  major  portion  of  five  terms.  He  gave  and  re- 
ceived cooperation  in  many  important  battles  in  this  House. 

He  was  not  a  bitter  partisan.  Men  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  loved  Chester  Bolton.  He  will  be  best  remembered 
because  of  his  simplicity  of  character,  his  honesty,  and  his 
faithfulness  to  public  service. 

He  was  a  man  endowed  with  a  portion  of  the  world's  goods, 
but  a  man  who  gave  freely  to  charity  without  ostentation. 
We  knew  of  his  charities  in  our  community.  The  State  of 
Ohio — yes.  the  Nation — well  knew  of  his  charities.  The 
crippled  children  of  the  Nation,  the  tubercular  victims,  and 
shut -ins  will  miss  Chester  Bolton  more  than  we  will  miss 
him.  Certainly  his  constituency  in  the  Twenty-second  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio  will  miss  his  constant  attention  to  even  the  small 
details  that  he  gave  to  his  office. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  at  some  future  time  I  may  be  privi- 
leped  to  extend  my  remarks  further  on  the  life  and  career  of 
this  great  man.  An  outstanding  American  has  fallen.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  publicly  express  my  sympathy  to  his  fine 
wife  and  h's  three  splendid  sons  in  the  passing  of  a  good  hus- 
band and  father. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  VorysI. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  1  Mr.  VoRVsl. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  death  of  Chester 
Bolton  Ohio  and  Washington  have  lost  a  statesman  and  a 
patriotic  public  servant,  but  I  have  lost  a  friend. 

When  I  came  to  the  Ohio  Senate  as  a  new  member  Chester 
Bolton  was  an  old  member  and  he  befriended  me.  He  was 
thoughtful,  helpful,  and  considerate.  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress as  a  new  Member  Chester  Bolton  was  an  old  Member. 
He  befriended  me.  He  was  thoughtful,  helpful,  and  consid- 
erate. So  while  we  are  mourning  the  loss  today  of  a  states- 
mian.  I  am  mourning  the  loss  of  a  friend.  No  man  ever  faced 
danger  in  battle  more  courageously  than  he  did  in  his  service 
here  during  the  past  session.  His  example  of  service  at  a 
time  of  danger  is  one  we  can  all  emulate.  His  loss  to  me  and 
to  other.>  as  a  friend  is  one  that  cannot  be  replaced. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
m.an frcm  Ohio  IMr.  RoutzohnJ. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  IMr.  RoutzohnI. 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  learned  this  morning 
or  the  passing  on  of  our  colleague.  Chester  Bolton,  there 
came  to  me,  and  would  not  be  denied,  the  verse  of  John  Boyle 
O'Reilly  entitled; 

THE   REAL   GOOD 

"Wliat  Is  the  real  good?" 
I  asked  in  musing  mood. 

"Order."  said  the  law  court; 
"Knowledge."  said  the  school; 
"Truth.'    said  the  wise  man; 
"Pleasure,"  said  the  lool; 
"Lo\e"  said  a  maiden; 
"Beauty."  sa;d  the  page: 
"Freedom."  said  the  dreamer; 
"Home."  said  ihe  sage; 
"Fame,"  said  the  soldier; 
"Equity,"  the  seer. 

Spake  my  heart  full  sadly, 
"The  ar^swer  is  not  here." 

Then  within  my  bosom 
Softly  this  I  heard: 
"Each  heart  holds  the  secret. 
Kindness  is  the  word." 


on  how  late  we  are   gnma: 
regular  legislative  prog  ram. 


to  run  tomorrow  night  on  the 


ing  the  World  War  and  ser^-ed  with  honorable  distinction 
and  was  advanced  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel. 
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Another  poet  has  admonished  us  that  only  the  art  of  being 
kind  is  all  th:.'»  old  woild  need:3. 

I  have  known  Chester  Bolton  for  a  number  of  years,  not 
Incmatrly.  perhaps,  but  I  know  I  knew  hun  well.  Chester 
Eol:on  knew  and  livrd  the  an  of  being  kind.  I  shall  cherish 
in  my  memory  the  many  kindnesses  he  and  his  good  wife  have 
Ix-.Ntowtd.  and  the  love  he  bore  his  fellow  man. 

Mr    JENKINS  of  Oluo.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
-lleii.an  fmin  Ohio  :  Mr.  BeneerI. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from   ; 
Oh.o  (Mr.  Bender  '.  ' 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  morning  the  House 
of  RepresrnLative.s  and  the  people  of  America  lost  a  great 
le;id(  r.  The  Honorable  Che^-ier  C.  Bolton,  for  9  years  one 
of  ilie  most  dist.ngu..-^hed  Members  of  the  House,  wa.s  called 
from  our  midst  yesteiday  in  hi.>  native  city  of  Cleveland.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  untimely  was  his  passing.  Here,  sur- 
rounded by  the  many  cr.n.,.Kx  problems  of  our  day,  we  need 
men  of  Chfster  Bolton's  c  :tlibtr.  From  the  time  of  his  elec- 
tion tn  Congress  in  1928  he  was  reciognized  as  one  of  the  b«st- 
informed  and  one  of  the  m.  .^t  painstaking  Mfmb.ns  of  this 
Hou.N".  I  fiel  a  sense  of  the  deepest  personal  loss,  for  I  was 
one  uf  hi.s  many  c.od  friends. 

C(.ngre;srian  Bolton  was  a  truly  great  statesman.  He  was 
not  concrrn»'d  with  hi-s  private  i)olitical  advancement.  Public 
office  was  not  a  goal  in  iiself  for  him.  Rather  was  he  inter- 
ested in  the  Service  he  m.sht  render  through  hi.*  election  to 
positions  of  importanoe  in  the  State.  He  locked  at  pubLc 
affairs  with  a  vision  of  their  effect  upon  the  entire  Nation. 

It  was  only  6  weeks  aeo  that  he  pa.ssed  hu^  fifty-.-eventh 
birthday.  From  the  timt  of  his  birth  in  Cleveland,  on  Sep- 
f^mber  5,  1882,  he  was  clearly  predestined  for  great  achieve- 
ments. The  quickness  of  hi?  mmd  and  his  capacity  for  care- 
ful -study  wt  re  evident  in  his  undergraduate  years  at  Harvard 
Coil.ge.  But  unl'.ke  .'^o  m.any  university  graduates  of  his  day, 
Chester  Bolton  came  out  into  the  world  determined  to  take 
hi.--  place  in  the  hue  and  cry  of  a  political  career. 

By  1923  he  was  universitlly  respected  throughout  his  com- 
munity and  won  election  t(j  the  State  Senate  of  Ohio.  For 
5  years  I  knew  him  intimately  in  the  deliberations  of  thi'  sen- 
ate. I  watchid  hmi  winning  the  admiration  of  his  coiK  agues 
and  the  enthusiastic  following  of  his  people.  In  1928  he  was 
elected  to  the  Se\enty-first  Congress.  He  returned  ccntinu- 
ou->ly  until  1936.  and  in  1338  his  constituents  sent  him  back  to 
us  again.  The  applause  which  greeted  his  reelection  in  1938 
echeed  throughout  Ohio.  Everywhere  his  reputation  for  abso- 
lute integiuy  and  unceasing  devotion  to  the  public  welfare 
had  earned  him  the  praise  of  the  entire  Nation. 

Mr  Speaker,  the  work  of  Congressman  Bolton  in  this 
House,  on  its  important  Rivers  and  Harbors  Committee,  will 
remain  in  the  memory  of  his  people  for  years  to  come.  It  was 
work  typical  of  Chester  Bolton,  far  above  sectionalism,  far 
above  parti.-anship. 

Congressman  Bolton  was  more  than  a  Representative  of 
the  Twenty-second  Conpressional  District  of  Ohio  in  this  great 
House  of  Representative's.  He  looked  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  his  own  district  in  con.sidenng  the  problems  of  his  country. 
His  breadth  of  vision  compelled  even  his  opponents  to  respect 
his  views. 

I  knew  Chester  Bolton  well,  as  fellow  worker  in  the  Re- 
publican Party,  as  State  senator,  as  Congressman.  No  man 
in  American  public  life  h'js  ever  brought  a  keener  mind  to 
b*'ar  upon  our  Nation's  problem'^.  No  man  In  American  public 
li(f  ha%  ever  brought  a  mrre  rational.  Intelligent,  or  analytlral 

ippro.jrh  I',  our  many  difTjcultK-ji  It  t»  to  the  glory  c-f  our 
p»opJ.'  that  they  rpf«t;ni/#d  Ih*-  M.erlln«  worth  of  our  trUrul 
thfouahrm'  hu  IKr'.m*'  Hr  wat  n  tirte  cllizm  a  f\uf  m;>n 
Por  rnorr  th-m  20  oJ  h;^  &7  yrar;.  h^  6tvoit6  h»niwU  to  thr 
»n«rr<-t)»  of  inr  ijrot-i"  <>t  ohJo,  in  Cotiicr*'**  hr  wan  ninicVd 
nut  a*  tin  i/Uiiiinid.iiU  rt"t^ihli' :in  tm  th<»  fUxjr  of  ihr  HmiM: 
Wh.  ti  Irttd^rahip  wi»A  tK'Ml'd  h**  furtU"»hi*d  It.  Whi-n  fw  («-U 
th«*  nrrd  for  tt  (I'xiMve  t<mi»«'  o(  action,  be  did  everythinK 
porjiiblc  to  ehart  that  course 

Yet  d»'spite  hi«  concern  for  thi*  important  matt«'rs  pend- 
ing before  the  Nation,  he  alwayn  had  time  to  give  to  his 
faxmly  and  tus  fnends.    He  was  a  fine  husband,  a  devoted 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the 
IMr.  Taker],  of  the  Committee  on 


father.  So  long  as  his  health  permitted,  he  gave  of  himself 
to  every  worthy  cause.  No  one  was  turned  away  from  his 
door  without  assistance.  He  was  generous.  He  was  fore- 
sighted.     He  was  kind. 

All  of  us,  wherever  we  may  live,  must  join  in  mourning  his 
departure.  We  extend  to  his  fannly  our  deepest  sympathy, 
knowing  that  our  own  sense  of  loss  must  be  infinitely  mag- 
nified in  those  who  knew  him  best.  Chester  Bolton  is  no 
longer  with  us.  but  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica, will  r(  member  for  long  years  to  come  the  work  he  d-d  in 
our  behalf. 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  fifteen  to  twenty 
other  M-.mbers  have  asked  that  they  be  permitted  to  add  to 
these  eulogies.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  the  other 
Members  from  Ohio,  both  Democrats  and  Republicans,  who 
wish  to  extend  their  remarks  on  this  subject,  may  b<>  per- 
mitted to  do  so  in  the  Record  immediately  fcllowinK  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  New  York  lMi\  Taber],  to 
whom  I  shall  next  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  WUl  the  gentleman  modify  his  request  to 
include'  ail  Members  of  the  Ilousf^? 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  suguestion  of 
the  distinguished  centleman  from  Missi?.-ippi.  I  modify  my 
request  and  ask  that  it  apply  to  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  wishes  to  extend  his  remarks  on  this  subject.  I  also 
ask  that  Members  who  have  already  spoken  on  tins  subj:ct 
today  may  be  permitted  to  revise  ar.d  extend  their  own 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio, 
gentleman  from  New  Yoilc 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  serve  in 
the  Hou.-.e  for  10  years  with  Chester  Bolton.  He  served  on 
the  Deficiency  Committee  in  the  trying  days  from  1933  to 
1937.  No  man  ever  showt  d  greater  patriotism,  greater  cour- 
age, or  higher  character.  His  work  was  intellicent,  it  was 
seriou^s,  it  was  devoted,  and  it  was  loyal.  I  wish  to  add  my 
small  tribute  to  the  type  of  man  Ohio  sent  here  and  to  the 
service  he  rendered  to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It 
was  of  the  highest  type. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  arise  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  one  of  Ohio's  illustrious  sons.  Chester  C. 
Bolton,  whose  untimely  passing  has  brought  grief  to  us  all. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  Chester  Bolton  more 
than  25  years.  I  have  watched  his  career  develop.  As  a 
young  man  he  took  an  active  interest  in  the  welfare  of  his  city 
and  county.  His  ability,  his  honesty  of  purpose,  his  high 
sense  of  duty,  and  his  exceptional  intelligence  were  soon 
recognized  by  his  neighbors  and  he  was  elected  to  represent 
a  great  district  in  the  Senate  of  Ohio.  There  his  qualities 
of  leadership  were  again  quickly  recognized  and  he  was 
chosen  as  majority  floor  leader  of  that  important  legislative 
body.  Serving  with  distinction  and  honor  to  himself,  and 
with  great  benefit  to  the  people  of  Ohio,  he  made  a  place  for 
him.self  that  shall  endure  as  long  as  the  State  government  of 
Ohio  lives. 

Again  the  office  sought  the  man.  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  represent  one  of  the  largest 
districts  m  the  entire  country — the  Twenty-second  of  Ohuj — 
with  more  than  600,000  population. 

I  need  not  f^pt-Hk  to  you  who  have  served  in  the  Covftrrun 
with  C^tmr.n  C  Boitow  of  the  great  contr.butio.i  that  he  ha* 
made  to  hjM  rountr>  ah  a  M»'mb<  r  of  fh)*  Yyx]/  By  th»'  Mir- 
row  you  hav  Rhown  h^r"  t^><lav.  and  fry  Ih^  hfmnrn  you  have 
(.'mf'-rt'd  np'/o  him  in  th^  pa^t.  ytju  liwv^  'l«nj<'n*!ri»f«'d  thie 
Kr«'ni  r"~p*'<  t  and  tinnV'tn  In  »-hirh  our  d^'partrd  coWinuw^ 
has   a;/,;iyi»  b'-r-n   ^M'ld  by   liw  IndlvKluul   Mcmlxr*  of   thi» 

Cmkbtm  IkjiTOSf  wan  trtily  a  man,  a«*ntlf»  and  K^'nfle- 
mafilv  alway.-^,  he  •»tlll  had  the  cnurHyf  of  hl^  convict ioiin  and 
mamtuined  courageoustly  th''  ideals  in  whi'  h  he  beU'-ved  and 
for  which  he  fouj/hr.  Ohio  gave  hun  to  the  N«tion.  Ohio 
now  takes  him  back  to  her  bosom.    Another  iliiu>tnous  son 


trality.  Unless  it  permits  ai  lea^t  ^  wee».:?  lu  ucuatc  una 
issue,  I  cannot  be  for  the  rule,  and  I  want  the  Record  to 
so  show  In  my  absence. 


Softly  this  I  heard: 

"Each  heart  holds  the  secret. 

Kindness  Is  the  word." 
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has  given  his  all  to  his  country.    Ohio  and  America  are  better 
for  his  ha\in^  lived. 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  thc^e  of  us  who  were 
privile^'ed  to  know  Chester  Bolton  held  for  him  the  highest 
regard  as  a  man  and  as  a  public  official.  He  always  had  the 
couraspie  of  his  convictions  and  no  one  could  ever  doubt  his 
sincerity.  His  devotion  to  his  duties  doubtless  had  much  to 
do  with  the  undermining  of  his  health.  Many  years  of  his 
life  were  devoted  to  the  public  service.  Tlio.-^e  of  us  from 
Ohio  are  familiar  with  his  record  while  serving  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Ohio  General  Assembly.  His  years  of  service  in  this 
body  endeared  him  to  all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 
He  had  the  reputation  among  us  of  being  an  industrious, 
hard-working  member  of  the  great  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, the  duties  of  which  are,  perhaps,  a.-  arduous  as  those 
of  any  committee  in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Bolton  was  always  tokrant  of  the  opinion  of  others, 
evei  ready  to  defend  principles  in  which  he  believed  without 
beiiiii  oi)inKjnated,  and  with  a  whoksome  resjx^t  for  the 
view-  of  tho-e  who  differed  from  him.  No  words  that  could 
be  uttered  would  properly  portray  the  nobleness  of  his  char- 
aett  r.  In  my  many  years  of  association  with  him,  never  did 
I  111  :;r  him  ;-peak  lil  or  unkindly  of  another. 

Till'  House  of  Representatives  has  lo.-t  in  his  passing  a  man 
who  al\Vci>.s  fulfilled  the  bc-t  traditions  of  this  Chamber. 
Oli:o  mourns  the  lo.ss  of  another  native  son  who  gave  freely 
of  his  time  and  efforts  to  the  interests  of  her  people  and  the 
Nat  on  lo.ses  the  ser\ice  and  devotion  cf  one  of  its  most 
pat  notie  .sons. 

Mr,  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  with  my  col- 
leaeues  to  express  my  deep  sorrow  for  the  loss  cf  our  friend 
and  statesman,  Chester  Bolton.  Although  I  had  known 
Mr.  Bolton  as  a  public  official  for  several  years,  I  had  net 
met  h:ni  until  a  little  over  a  year  ago.  He  was  a  man  busy 
with  the  duties  of  public  life,  but  he  was  never  too  busy  to 
buideii  himself  with  the  interest  and  devotion  to  the  welfare 
01  his  fellow  men.  Many  have  pointed  out  that  he  was  very 
interested  in  charities  and  gave  freely  to  local.  State,  and 
National  charitable  organizations.  Chester  Bolton  will  be 
remenibered  long  by  his  com.munity.  State,  and  Nation  for 
these  benevolences.  But  there  are  many  men  who  will  re- 
member Chester  Bolton  because  of  the  benevolent  and 
helpful  spirit  that  a.ssistcd  his  fellow  men  on  the  road  up  the 
ladder.  He  was  always  intt  rested  in  the  problems  of  his 
colleaques  and  his  friends  and  he  was  effective  in  solving 
their  problems  and  in  lifting  their  burdens.  His  devction  to 
his  country  was  genuine  and  his  activity  in  and  out  of  the 
Halls  of  Congress  was  effective.  We  have,  indeed,  lost  a 
great  American,  but  in  our  hearts  he  shall  live  on. 

Mr,  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  the  greatest  com- 
pensation that  comes  to  a  Member  of  this  Hou.sc  is  the  de- 
hghtful  friendships  and  fellow  .ships  he  forms  during  the 
period  he  is  permitted  to  serve  as  a  Mem.ber  of  Congress.  It 
was.  however,  my  privilege  to  know  Che.ster  Bolton  before 
coming  to  Congress— and  to  know  him  was  to  love  him. 

In  Che.ster  Bolton  the  State  of  Ohio  and  the  Nation  has 
lost  one  of  her  m.ost  loyal  and  able  public  servants;  and  the 
dL-^trict  which  he  serves,  as  well  as  the  House  of  Reprr.scnta- 
tives.  has  lost  one  of  its  most  loved  and  distinRUishcd  leaders. 

Mr.  Bolton  has  .served  his  country  in  peace  and  in  war.  and 
he  t':,ve  himself  freely  to  the  lervice  of  his  community.  State, 
and  Nation 

A.^.  a  new  Mfmb'-r  of  Cnncrers.  I  can  truthfully  ?ay  that  he 
was  most  con.sideraie.  patient,  and  .';ympathellc  in  helping  us 
to  become  aceu.it omed  to  our  UijHlatlve  duti'S, 

It  Ik  therefore  the  high  '•xamplr  and  fhe  faithful  devotion 
both  lo  fhiA  f,'imlly  and  to  hi=<  <<niuiry  whi'h  will  s^'-i  a  »f.and- 
utC  for  yar»  to  com'-  for  oih^rti  fo  follow 

Mr  Hjwsilc/r,  I  s«  k  \M'rtn\K>Uin  to  ^xi'-nd  my  r''m;«fkft  and 
V<  mtludt'  iin  <d  t',r!sil  ttom  ilw  CU'\'\an(i  Pl;iin  IXaU-r  in 
tni-tUDty  of  rnv  <olleai/u^  curntrtn  CM*rtt  Uamm. 

[Vtuttt  lUt-  Ciiv«-UiuJ  Plum  Dfulff  at  O  to»>«-r  M.  lU:i'.l\ 
I  nrj»-ii.n  tA(»TiE  funraH 
The  rftr^«•r  nt  Curjiitji  C'amti  E  Boi-TON   rut  hhort  by  hH  unUm^'ly 
death    y.  .-it.idHy     vmia    aii    iinp"hKive    refutation    at    the    Idea    that 
»beii  u  wtulihy  nmu  goi-u  luio  politica  he  u  jubt  pluyiiig  wound. 


Mr.  Bolton  pnterod  public  life  under  the  h.Tnclicap  of  thnt  tradl- 
tie,n.  He  .speedily  proved  by  his  energy  a:.d  ability  that  the  rule 
did  not  apply  in  V.it;  ra.se.  Here  was  no  dilettante,  but  a  conscien- 
tious and  scriou-s-mincied  pubhc  servant  ready  and  willing  to  work 
l:;;id  and  to  give  hi.s  best  to  the  task  at  hand. 

Filteen  cf  hi3  relatively  .short  ppan  of  57  years  were  spent  In  legis- 
lative service  at  Cdumbu^  and  Washington.  Previou.sly  he  had  been 
cnuncilman  of  his  .s\.;burhan  heme  town  of  Lyndhvirst  and  had 
answered  his  cou.itry's  call  m  wartime  and  won  merited  promotion 
as  a  .soldier. 

It  was  the  pclitiral  fortune  of  Chester  Bolton  to  enter  national 
politics  at  a  time  when  his  party  was  about  to  go  into  eclipse. 
While  this  wa.s  an  obvious  hindrance  to  advancement  it  increa.sed 
his  inimediate  opportunity  to  become  an  able  and  useful  party 
leader  In  the  luili-  group  of  Republican  Conpressmen  who  .'sur- 
vived the  Democratic  land.slides  of  1930  and  1932  he  stood  out  in 
zeal  and  ability  By  the  1934  campaign  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Republican  eongres.sional  campaign  committee. 

While  always  a  faithful  party  man  Congiessman  Bolton  never 
permitted  partisan  interests  to  intrude  where  they  did  not  belong. 
He  con.strued  the  title  of  "Reprei.enta'ave"  to  mean  exactly  that. 
Fait  111  ally  he  reprtseiited  all  the  citizens  of  his 'district,  the  Twenty- 
seccnd  Ohio,  one  of  the  most  populous  in  the  Nation. 

But  this  did  not  imply  that  he  looked  upon  the  Ccnzressman's 
furcticn  as  that  of  Wasiiington  errand  boy.  He  took  his  job  too 
.?c;!OU;ly  to  permit  so  paiochial  an  attitxide.  It  was  a  point  of 
pnde  that  he  had  sviccecded  Theodore  E  Burton  in  the  twenty- 
stc(jiid.     He  measured  statesmanship  by  the  Burton  pattern. 

Typical  of  this  conscientiousness  was  an  independence  which 
rcse  above  expediency.  Convinced  that  prohibition  was  a  failure. 
Bo:  TON  ran  on  a  wet  platform  in  1930.  though  his  di.'=trict  was 
censid(  red  o'-erwheLmii'gly  dry.  He  attacked  New  Deal  measures 
at  a  lime  when  mott  of  his  fellow  Republicans  were  afraid  to 
speak  out. 

S.'veinl  years  ago  when  Bolton  was  a  political  freshm.an  in  the 
Ohio  Legislature  he  was  described  as  "the  kind  cf  politician  who 
shakes  hands  even  v^hen  he  does  not  have  to."  Which  is  another 
way  of  .saying  that  this  man  of  aristocratic  birth  and  breeding  had 
net  lost  the  human  touch.  It  is  that  characteristic  which  will  long 
be  reniemb.red  by  these  political  faiths  who  called  him  friend. 
To  a  name  l;'ng  honored  in  Cleveland  he  brought  new  distinction 
through  a  career  of  useful  public  service. 

Mr.  MARSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  the  grim  reaper  has 
struck  and  has  taken  from  this  House  one  of  its  most  beloved 
and  respected  Members. 

The  Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton  was  a  man  of  high  pur- 
pose, unquestioned  integrity,  and  fierce  loyalty  to  the  country 
which  he  loved  so  well.  During  his  life  his  activities  covered 
many  fields  and  he  obtained  prominence  in  all  those  en- 
deavors to  which  his  sympathies  and  enthusiasm  impelled 
him.  As  an  energetic  and  civic-minded  citizen  of  the  city  of 
Cleveland  he  was  in  tlie  forefront  in  all  movements  which 
tended  to  the  improvement  of  conditions  in  his  home  town. 
He  was  a  leader  alike  in  financial,  philanthropic,  and  political 
affairs.  Although  a  man  of  considerable  wealth,  his  out- 
standing virtues  were  those  of  simphcity,  kindness,  and 
humility. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  during  the  entire 
time  he  represented  the  county  of  Cuyahoga  in  the  Ohio 
Senate  as  well  as  during  the  current  term  of  Congress.  His 
pa.ssing  is  to  me  a  great  personal  loss. 

He  will  long  be  remembered  by  those  who  knew  him  as  a 
sincere,  forthright,  and  forceful  public  servant  to  whom 
service  to  his  city,  his  State,  and  his  country  was  the  guiding 
principle  of  his  life. 

Mr.  ELSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  my  privilege  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  Chester  Bolton  until  after  our  elec- 
tion to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  Although  our  friendship 
has  been  of  short  duration,  I  can  readily  appreciate  and  un- 
derstand the  rea.«ions  which  have  prompted  .so  many  Members 
lo  pay  tribute  to  his  memory  today.  It  does  not  require  years 
of  acquaintance  to  discover  sterling  qualities  such  as  he 
p';s.vKsed.  He  has  been  a  true  friend,  particularly  U)  the  new 
Memb'T'i  of  Cfrtigrew,  who  always  ffAind  him  willing  to  coun- 
wl  with  them  upon  matters  In  which  hJs  yefirs  of  ("AV*Titrtce 
rrnuhi  b*-  hHpful,  In  his  passlnu  Ohio  has  \trtti  itnc  ni  \wr 
mo'jt  dl«»fint?iilshed  cu\7^mn,  T))f  Natum  ha/j  Utnlhnw  (ti  h/rf 
n»o«-.i  valued  te^-rvants,  His  6tyii\\im  u>  Up-  (tutu-n  tti  his  ttttict! 
no  doubf  UsikU^t'd  his  t^d.  but  Yut  was  not  on«  to  shun  re- 
fcporihibiJity  for  personal  r*»asf>n«,  He  ha*  ^arn**d  th«  ufttc- 
tion  and  fihUn-m  of  hU  coUeagUi?*  and  iY\e  gratitude  of  the 
Nation,  I  join  with  other  Members  of  the  H<rti*e  In  expresi- 
Ing  our  sorrow,  and  desire  to  express  my  heartfelt  sympathj 
to  hiii  devoted  family  in  thelx  bereavement. 


(axnUy  and  his  ineads.    He  wa£  a  fine  husbund.  a  devoted 


uow  takes  him  back  to  her  bosom.    Anoii^er  ili urinous  son 


»bcij  u  wialihy  mau  gyc»  luto  poUtica  he  u  jubt  pluyiiig  arouna. 


W   lUO  UCVUVCU  laut^if    til    b*»vu    wwtvo >%>*»>'>*»• 
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October  30 


Mr  •  HANCOCK.  Mr  Speaker,  my  afffction  for  Cheste?. 
Bolton  wa5  deep  and  abiding,  and  it  is  most  difficult  for 
me  to  exprt-ss  my  s;idn".-<s  at  his  pa.^s.ng.  He  v. as  my  warjn 
p(  rsonal  friei^d  from  the  day  of  h:s  entrance  mio  C'^n;;rti3 
until  his  dratli,  Kis  many  kir.dnesses  to  me  will  ahvays  be 
held  in  crattful  m^^n^ory. 

He  wa.s  always  generous  in  thought  and  deed.  I  never 
hca'.d  him  say  an  unkind  thin:;  about  anybody.  Meanness 
and  birtornes.s  werp  not  m  him.  It  is  tragic  that  he  had  \o 
go  in  the  rrim.o  of  h:s  life  and  at  the  height  of  an  honorab:-- 
and  useful  career,  but  he  died  as  he  wished  to,  in  the  scrMce 
"f  [hf  c.Tuntry  he  loved. 

I  shall  miss  his  friendship  and  companionship  and  re- 
mt'.a.ber  him.  always  as  the  highest  type  of  the  American 
gentleman. 

My  ht^art  pnes  otit  to  the  splendid  wom.an  who  wa.3  his 
v.'ift'  and  h.s  three  fine  sons  in  their  .c;rcat  less. 

Mr  KERR  Mr.  Sp^eaker.  a  sense  of  creat  sorrow  over- 
comes mc  Ln  b'^  nc  appn.'^ed  of  the  death  of  Hen.  CiiesTf.^ 
C  Bolton,  a  Member  of  tlie  Ht.^use  of  Reprcscntanve.^  from 
the  creat  State  of  Ohio.  I  am  convinced  that  the  cppor- 
tuniry  to  know  our  fellow  Members  in  this  House  comes 
only  throu-'h  our  cm-act  in  committee  service.  When  w^ 
approach  the  work  of  Con.irress  in  the  committed  room  and 
we  appraise  the  valu.'  and  characteristics  of  our  coworkers, 
this  appraisement,  like  the  school  bey's  estimate  of  his  com- 
panion. i.<  rarely  fvcr  wri'ns 

I  served  with  Mr.  Bolton  for  one  session  on  th-  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  my  acquaintance  with  h:m  was 
slitiht  unMl  this  time,  althour.h  we  had  both  been  a  Mem- 
b'-r  (if  thi.^  body  for  a  number  of  yf^ars.  Just  a  few  days' 
we.rk  w::h  him  unfolded  to  m.e  hi.s  fine  character,  his  splen- 
did intelket.  hi-  profound  knowledpe  of  the  problems  of 
this  Government  and  his  Inve  of  its  fundamental  princi- 
ples. It  was  said  by  a  crrat  Enclish  statesman,  in  refen'-nce 
fn  one  of  hi^  coworkers,  that  "he  would  not  do  an  unju.-t 
'liin^:  for  an  earthly  priz"  or  motive."  and  I  hazard  nothin'? 
when  I  pay  this  sam.e  tribute  to  our  departed  fellow  Member, 
Mr,  BoiTON.  What  I  most  admired  in  the  service  and  life 
of  our  distmeuished  Memb-^r,  Mr.  Bolton,  was  the  great 
character  wh.ch  ."-tood  out  and  adorned  his  personally. 
There  wa.s  no  deceit  in  this  gentleman,  and  he  was  fearle-s 
and  approached  every  ofTicial  problem  with  a  sense  of  rt- 
spon.sibility  to  those  whom  he  represented,  and  with  a  deep 
love  fur  his  country  and  its  destiny.  It  was  this  great 
and  lovab!'^  character,  "the  diamond  which  scratches  every 
other  s'()n>^"  which  madp  him  a  power  in  the  council  of 
his  fellow  men  and  fitted  him  so  well  for  that  final  judgment: 
"Well  done,  thou  Keod  and  fjiithful  servant;  thou  hast  been 
faithful  over  a  few  thing?:  I  will  make  th-^e  ruler  over 
manv  thini:s:  enter  thou  into  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

Mr,  CLFV'ENGER,  Mr.  Speaker,  words  do  not  com.e  easily 
wh(  n  we  .-p<"ak  of  the  passins;  of  Chester  Bolton,  Our  hearts 
are  heavy  with  the  loss  of  an  understanding  friend,  a  cour- 
teous colleague,  a  modest,  unassuming  gentleman,  a  good 
citizen,  an  able  legislator,  and  a  good  soldier. 

There  wa>  no  touch  oi  the  dema'^ogue  in  Chester  Bolton. 
He  rendered  great  public  ser\1ce  without  ostentation,  never 
losing  the  common  touch.  He  served  State  and  Nation  with 
distinction  and  zeal,  and  his  native  Ohio  and  the  United 
States  have  suffered  an  irreparable  loss  in  his  passing. 

Mr.  POLK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  profound  feeling  of 
sorrow  that  I  have  learned  of  the  passing  of  Hon.  Chester  C. 
Bc^lton,  who  so  ably  represented  the  Twenty-second  District 
of  Ohio  in  the  House  cf  Representatives. 

When  I  came  to  Washington  for  the  beginning  of  the 
S*'venty-second  Congress.  Mr,  Bolton  was  one  of  the  first 
Members  with  wh^in  I  became  acquainted,  and,  as  a  new 
Member.  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  his  courtesy  and 
k:nd:i''ss. 

While  we  were  on  cppc-n^^  s.de=;  oi  many  political  questions, 
I  always  found  him  unu;su,i:iy  icierant  of  the  views  of  others, 
and  I  have  never  on  any  occasien  deubted  the  integrity  of  his 
m.oaves  or  the  sincerity  cf  his  eilurts  as  a  representative  of 
the  American  people. 


In  his  position  :.s  a  member  of  the  Committee  en  Appro- 
priations it  was  my  privikge  to  consult  with  him  at  various 
tim.cs,  and  I  always  fcund  him  to  be  most  diLgcnt  m  tlio 
ptrformance  cf  his  many  u.fticult  ta.-ks. 

By  the  death  cf  Hon,  Chester  C.  Bolton,  Ohio  and  the 
Nation  have  lo.3t  an  uULstanding  public  serv'ant  and  a  great 
citizen,  whose  passing  w.ll  bt  mouiULCl  by  all  who  kn-  w  h,m. 

Mr.  WHITE  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  20  years  ol  fi.Lnd.-hip 
lead  me  to  joiii  in  the  expressions  of  regret  and  tribute  voiced 
here  conce^rning  the  untimely  death  of  the  Honorable 
Chester  C.  Bolton.  I  sub.-eiibe  to  every  word  and  Ihoueht 
expressed  by  the  dean  of  our  State  dekL;ation.  Mr.  Jenkins, 
and  others  who  have  spoken.  This  sad  news  falls  as  a  lit  avy 
blow  to  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  rare  privilege  of  his 
friendship,  boih  m  and  cut  of  Congress.  Our  tlioughts  of 
condol-  nee  and  sympathy  reach  out  to  Cleveland  t'clay  m 
the  hope  that  they  may  help  comfort  and  sasia.n  his  lami.y 
in  this  hour  of  distress  and  sorrow. 

Chester  C  Eolton  attended  the  public  sehoni-s,  pr.  pared 
for  college  at  Unu■er^I^y  School,  Cleveland,  and  was  uradu- 
a*ed  at  Harvard  University  with  an  A.  B,  deeree'  m  190.5. 
Was  later  awarded  the  honorary  degree  of  master  et  civil 
lav.s  at  K''nyon  College,  1930.  Upon  leaving  Harvard  he 
entered  th*-  employ  of  the  Bnurn»>  Fuller  Co..  Cl''velar.d, 
later  a  part  of  the  Republic  Sle»'l  Corporation,  wi;h.  v  hich 
company  he  was  a.s'^oeiated  until  1917,  advancing  from  a 
clerkship  to  the  position  cf  assi..tant  treasurt  r.  He  served  a.s 
a  private.  Ohio  National  Guard  during  1905-15  and  attended 
the  Platisbuig  N,  Y.,  military  traiiiintj  camp  m  1916.  receiv- 
ing a  ccmmii.iion  as  captain  in  th.e  Reserv.'  Corps. 

Commu.'^sioned  captain  in  the  Ordnancf'  Df-partm.ent  i^{  th--* 
Unitf'd  Stat"S  Army  in  tiie  spring  of  1917,  In  March  1917 
he  was  assigned  as  secretary  to  thf*  Munitions  Standards 
Board  and  iatfr  was  assistant  to  chairman  Frank  Scott — ■ 
of  Cleveland — of  the  General  Munitions  Board  and  chairman 
cf  the  clf-araiicr*  ccm-mitte-^"  of  the  War  Industries  Board 
which  was  formed  to  coordinate  the  purcha^^e  of  war  sup- 
plies by  varioiLs  departments  and  boards  and  to  adjust  ques- 
tions of  prioritv.  Ordrred  to  active  duty  as  captain  of 
ordnance  m  May  1017,  he  was  transferred  to  the  General 
Staff  and  appcjinted  aide  to  Benedict  Crowcll — quod  vide — 
Assistant  Secre'e.ry  of  War,  and  detailed  to  the  Requirements 
S*'Ction  of  the  Purchase  Storage,  and  Traffic  Du'isioii  rf  the 
General  Staff,  for  a  time  In  charge  of  tliat  section,  under 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson — quod  vide. 

In  January  1913  he  was  promoted  to  rank  cf  lieutenant 
cclonel  and  was  sent  to  the  Arniy  War  Coll'^ge,  where  he  took 
a  course  cf  general  field  instruction  and  upon  graduation 
was  a.^signed  to  duty  as  as.?istart  chief  of  staff  of  the  One 
Hundred  and  First  Division  at  Hattiesburg.  Mis-  Follow- 
ing the  signing  ot  the  armistice  he  was  sent  to  Wa'^hnigton. 
where  he  remained  a  member  of  the  General  Staff  of  the 
Army  until  reviving  his  honorable  discharge  in  Decemiber 
1913. 

Mr.  Bolton's  political  career  dat'-d  fi-cm  191.^.  when  he  was 
elected  to  the  Lyndhur-*  village  council.  In  1922  he  was 
elected  to  the  Ohio  S'ate  Senate,  in  which  he  served  until 
1928.  being  majority  leader  and  president  pro  tempore  in 
192G  to  1928.  He  was  chairman  of  the  senate  taxation  com- 
mittee in  1924-26  and  of  the  joint  taxation  committee  in 
1925-26.  the  latt'-r  C('mmittec  making  an  extensive  study  of 
taxation  laws  in  a  large  number  of  important  States  of  the 
Union.  This  study  served  as  a  basis  for  tax  legislation  in 
laier  years.  He  spcnscred  legi.^lation  for  reforestation  work 
in  Ohio  wlueh  was  enacted,  and  introduced  in  the  senate  th-^ 
resclu'ion  creatmg  a  battle  monum':>nts  commission  which 
also  become  law  and  which  resulted  in  the  erection  of  a  bridge 
commemcrating  the  Thirty-seventh  Division  at  Eyne,  Bel- 
gium. He  also  served  as  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
banks  and  trust  companies,  as  chairman  of  the  utilities  ccm- 
muiee,  and  as  a  member  of  the  conimitiee  on  military 
affairs,  the  cem.mitt':^  on  manufacture,  and  the  committee 
on  commerce,  fi.->h,  and  game,  and  th  ■  ccmmittee  on  sjldicrs 
and  sailors  home. 
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Ml ,  Bolton  v,'as  a  delegate  to  the  Republican  National  Con- 
vention in  1928,  and  later  in  the  same  year  was  elected  to  the 
Seventy-first  Congress  from  the  Twenty-second  Ohio  District, 
defeating  his  Democratic  opponent  by  a  vote  of  151,565  to 
65.742.  He  was  reelected  to  the  Seventy-second  Congress  by 
a  vote  of  91.222  to  55,868  for  his  n"arcst  opponent;  to  the 
S(  venty-third  Congress  by  a  vote  of  141.296  to  98,427  over 
his  nearest  opponent:  and  to  the  Seventy-fourth  Congress, 
receiving  97  535  votes  to  88.551  for  his  nearest  opponent. 
Upon  entering  Congress  he  became  a  member  of  the  Rivers 
ard  Harbors  Committee  of  the  House  in  1929.  and  was  in 
additum  assigned  to  the  Appropriations  Committee  in  1932, 
si'iving  on  both  committees  until  the  end  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress.  For  several  years  he  was  considered  the 
representative  of  the  Great  Lakes  Slates  on  the  Rivers  and 
Harbors  Conmiittee.  During  his  entire  service  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  he  was  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  for  the  War  Department,  and  in  addition 
served  2  years  on  the  Deficiency  Subce.mmittee  and  2  years 
on  the  Independent  Offices  Subcomnuttee.  He  also  served 
as  a  member  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Conservation  of 
Wildlife  Resources  from  1930  to  1936:  as  a  member  of  the 
Mi?;ratory  Bird  Commission  for  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  1932  to  193G:  as  a  member  of  the  George  Rogers  Clark 
Sesquicentenntal  Commission.  1935-36.  He  was  defeated  by 
a  narrow  margin  in  the  land.slide  of  1933.  but  was  reelected 
to  the  Seventy-sixth  Congresis  in  Ncvem.ber  1938  by  a  vote 
of  109,494  to  87,635  for  his  opponent.  He  was  reassigned  to 
1h.'  Committ'M^  on  Appropr.ations  and  to  the  Subcommittee 
for  tne  War  Department. 

Ill  March  1933  he  was  .<^elected  as  chairman  of  the  National 
R(  pniblaan  Conpressional  Committee,  in  which  capacity  he 
iiiaut'urated  an  active  policy  of  making  the  public  conscious 
of  need  for  best  qualified  men  in  Congress,  and  established 
a  field  force  for  that  purpo.se.  During  his  congressional 
service  he  constantly  supported  welfare  and  relief  measures 
as  such:  ardently  advocated  maintaining  American  standard 
of  living  through  a  tariff  policy  adequate  enough  to  make 
up  the  differential  between  wages  at  home  and  abroad;  a 
believer  in  State>'  rights  and  responsibilities,  civil  service, 
balanc-ing  expenditures  with  Federal  income,  conservation 
of  natural  resources  and  of  wildlife,  and  efficient  military  and 
naval  preparedness  to  guarantee  peace;  but  at  the  same  time 
oppoi^^d  to  Government  competition  with  private  business 
and  favored  reasonable  Government  regulation  of  business, 
resisted  the  delegation  of  legislative  powers  to  the  Executive, 
and  vigorously  opposed  extension  of  bureaucracy  and  regi- 
mentation. He  was  always  concerned  with  unemployment 
problems  and  is  credited  with  securing  veterans'  welfare,  par- 
ticularly the  disabled:  arranged  for  additional  beds  for  veter- 
ans at  United  States  Marine  Hospital.  Cleveland,  and  in  the 
award  of  new  building  for  hospitalizing  veterans  in  Cleveland 
area,  which  award  was  never  carried  out.  He  was  foremost 
in  obtaining  change  of  Federal  Government's  policy  under 
which  development  and  maintenance  of  inner  harbors  on  the 
Great  Lakes  became  Federal  responsibility,  as  had  been  the 
practice  in  cases  of  seaboard  ports:  secured  cooperation  of 
public  schools  in  his  district  toward  helping  prospective  candi- 
dates qualifying:  sponsored  legislation,  and  with  cooperation 
ol  Congressman  Ckossfr,  of  Cleveland,  secured  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  the  Great  Lakes  Exposition,  1936. 

Served  as  a  member  of,  and  personal  guarantor  for  the 
Cleveland  committee,  which  successfully  brought  the  Repub- 
hcan  National  Convention  to  that  city  in  June  1936:  was  chair- 
man of  the  local  arrangements  committee,  having  com.plete 
charge  of  the  convention  activities,  including  provisions  for 
Stating,  radio,  press,  and  wire  accommedations,  hoasing  of 
delegates  and  visitors,  as  well  as  financing  the  city's 
respcn'^-ibilities. 

Mr,  Bolton  was  prominently  identified  with  philanthropic 
aeii-itit>v  and  civic  movements  in  Cleveland.  Following  his 
discharge  from  the  Army,  and  upon  his  return  to  Cleveland 
he  was  among  tho.^-e  urging  the  ndop'ion  of  the  suggestion 
made  'oy  Mr.  Samuel  Mather  that  the  War  Chest  organization 


be  used  for  community-fund  purpo.ses.  He  served  on  the 
community-fund  council  as  a  member  of  its  original  organiza- 
tion. He  has  also  been  a  trustee  of  the  Associated  Charities 
in  Cleveland,  of  the  Welfare  Federation,  chairman  of  the 
committee  for  Ohio,  national  antisyphilis  campaign  of  the 
American  Social  Hygiene  Association,  and  other  civic  enter- 
prises. He  was  a  trustee  of  Lakeside  Hospital,  Western  Re- 
serve University.  Lakeview  Cemetery.  Western  Reserve  His- 
torical Society,  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art,  and  a  member  of 
the  Case  School  of  Applied  Science  Corporation,  as  well  as  a 
member  cf  the  vestry  of  Trinity  Protestant  Episcopal  Cathe- 
dral and  its  executive  com.mittee.  He  was  a  director  of  the 
Standard  Tool  Co..  the  Perry-Payne  Co..  the  Pajme-Bingham 
Co..  which  he  has  also  served  as  president.  Lakeside  and 
Marblehead  Railroad  Co.,  Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,  and  the 
Lamson  and  Sessions  Co.  Previously  he  had  also  served  on 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Lake  Erie  Bolt  &  Nut  Co.,  the 
Cleveland  Trust  Co.,  and  other  business  concerns  in  and  about 
Cleveland. 

He  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  American  Legion,  having 
served  as  chairm.an  during  its  lund-raising  campaign,  as  a 
result  of  which  effort  he  was  made  a  perm.anent  life  mem- 
ber of  the  Cuyahoga  County  Council:  was  a  m.ember  of  the 
reception  committee  of  the  American  Legion  in  1919.  which 
met  Mar.shal  Foch.  and  traveled  with  him  over  the  country. 
He  was  delegate  to  American  Legion  conventions  on  numerous 
occasions.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion, and  of  various  clubs  in  Cleveland,  New  York,  Washing- 
ton, Boston,  and  Palm  Beach.  He  served  as  president  of  the 
Union  and  Mayfield  Country  Clubs,  Cleveland;  also  as  director 
of  the  City  Club  of  Cleveland,  a  trustee  of  the  Euclid  Avenue 
Association,  and  a  mem.ber  of  the  Cleveland  Committee, 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 

His  diversions  were  hunting,  golf,  and  the  raising  of  pure- 
bred Guernsey  cattle,  and  10  years — 1922-32 — he  was  presi- 
dent and  a  director  of  the  Ohio  Guernsey  Breeders  Associa- 
tion; also  a  director  of  the  American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

Representative  Bolton  was  married  September  14,  1907,  to 
Fiances  Payne,  daughter  of  Charles  William  Bingham — quod 
vide — industrialist  and  banker,  of  Cleveland.  Three  children 
blessed  this  union:  Charles  Bingham,  Kenyon  Castle,  and 
Oliver  Payne  Bolton. 

Chester  Bolton's  record  in  Congress  began  in  1928.  He 
was  sent  back  successively  for  three  more  terms.  After  an 
absence  of  2  years  he  was  returned  in  1938  as  the  R?presenta- 
tive  of  the  Twenty-second  Ohio  District.  His  was  a  record  of 
outstanding  achievement,  as  we  all  know,  marked  by  discern- 
ment, fairness,  and  patriotic  ideals.  Useful  works  like  those 
which  stand  to  his  credit  are  bound  to  endure.  Countless 
individuals  have  shared  in  the  benefits.  He  was  a  part  and 
parcel  of  the  civic  progress  of  the  great  city  which  proudly 
claims  him. 

Cleveland  has  lost  one  of  its  leading  citizens.  Ohio  has  lost 
one  of  the  most  able  representatives  the  State  has  ever  had. 
The  Nation  suffers  the  loss  of  Chester  Bolton's  fine  qualities 
of  statesmanship,  unfortunately,  at  a  time  when  they  are  most 
needed.     Those  of  us  who  served  with  him  have  lost  a  friend. 

His  public  service  as  a  private  citizen,  in  the  Ohio  Legisla- 
ture, and  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  stands  as  an  enduring 
miOnument  to  the  cause  of  good  government. 

Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to 
speak  of  one  whom  I  have  known  so  intimately  over  so  long 
a  period  of  years  as  I  have  known  Chester  Bolton. 

I  have  known  and  loved  his  family  rdnce  school  days.  I 
have  known  and  loved  him  for  over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
I  have  shared  with  him  the  associations  cf  college,  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  World  War.  the  association  of  the  great  Com- 
mittee en  Appropriations,  the  asscciaticns  of  Congress  as  a 
whole.  There  are  few  Members  of  Congress  to  whom  I  have 
been  personally  closer. 

In  a  position  which  might  well  have  led  to  a  life  of  ease, 
Chester  Bolton,  true  to  his  own  creed  and  to  the  traditions 
of  his  family,  devoted  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  community. 
State,  and  Nation. 
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A  lieutenant  cokr.  1  during  the  World  War,  majority  leader 
and  president  pro  ttmpore  of  the  Ol:io  Senate,  elected  five 
time.^  a  Member  cf  Cong: >•<.-,  delegate  to  th*-'  National  R<  pub- 
lic an  Convention,  chairman  of  the  National  Ropubhcan  Con- 
grc.s.sional  Campaign  Comnhit..e.  ho  was  destined  to  play  an 
rvcr-increa.'-ing  rule  in  the  naticnal  lite  of  his  party  and  to 
5crve  for  8  yjar.s  m  the  N.aicnal  Hous.-  in  one  of  the  most 
trying  ptnod.^  in  the  history  of  th-  Nation. 

11^  gave  of  h:m.  --If  without  limitation  in  the  service  cf  his 
country.  In  hi.s  endtavor  to  cioate  for  the  people  of  Amer.ca 
a  b^-tter  nation  a.  ht  saw  it.  h.'  refused  to  spare  himself  even 
v\h«n  conf rented  by  serious  ill  health  and  by  th"  threat  of 
d.  ath  itself.  If  ever  a  man  laid  down  his  life  in  the  service 
of  America,  it  was  the  honored  and  beloved  colleague  whoie 
untiniclv  loss  we  nicurn  at  this  time. 

Chester  Boltcn  was  a  rare  individual  and  an  outstanding 
pub:;c  .ifrvant.  Charitable  institutions  throughout  the  coun- 
trv  will  lone  remember  his  liclping  hand.  Those  ot  us  who 
ha\f  kncwn  hi:n  h:rf  will  not  foi-get  him.  We  shall  always 
recall  lus  marked  ability,  his  high  character,  the  warmth  and 
generosity  of  his  friendship. 

To  associate  with  him  was  to  admire  him;  to  know  him 
well  was  to  love  hmi.  His  death  deprives  many  of  us  of  a 
friend  whn  cannot  be  replaced.  It  deprives  America  of  a 
drAoted  pviblu-  servant  whose  ability  and  experience  it  can 
ili  afTord  to  lose  m  these  difficult  times. 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Oh.o.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  received  word 
thi-,  piornmc  of  the  pa.-sing  last  night  of  Hen.  Ctiester 
C  Bolton,  of  Cleveland.  I  was  profoundly  shocked.  I  knew 
of  his  Ulne'^s.  but  did  not  realize  that  the  end  of  earthly 
thmes  for  him  was  so  near. 

I  knew  Mr.  Boltcn  first  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  Oi  Ohio.  In  my  first  term  in  that  body  Mr.  Bolton  was 
tht  Republican  floor  leader  and  president  pro  tempore.  I  sup- 
ported him  for  that  high  po>t.  and  during  that  term  of  1927 
an>i  1928  he  mado  a  most  honorable  and  distinguished  record 
as  a  great  floor  leader  of  that  body.  We  were  very  closely 
as.-Ty-iated  in  the  work  in  that  session  of  the  Ohio  Senate,  ajid 
I  learned  to  know  and  appreciate  Mr.  Bolton  for  what  he 
wiis — a  sincere,  honest,  and  mo.st  able  public  servant,  who  set 
and  m.aintained  for  hmiself  a  high  standard  of  integriiy  and 
morality  in  private  life  and  In  public  service.  The  friendship 
tlUit  grew  cut  of  that  association,  I  am  pleased  to  say,  has 
lasted  through  the  intervemng  years,  and  when  I  came  to 
Conpress  the  first  cf  this  year  it  was  a  rare  pleasure  to  asso- 
ciate again  in  legislative  work  with  Mr.  Bolton. 

In  his  passing  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United  Slates 
have  lost  a  high-minded  and  most  able  legislator — earnest, 
conscientious,  and  sincere,  and  we.  his  friends,  will  forever 
treasure  in  our  rr.-'morics  recollections  of  a  man  great  in 
heai  t  and  mind  and  a  tiiie  friend. 

Mr.  TREADWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  that  only  after 
♦hey  are  gene  do  we  come  to  appreciate  the  true  worth  of  our 
fellows. 

In  the  untuTicly  death  of  Chester  C.  Bolton.  I  have  lost 
a  very  dear  friend,  and  the  Nation  has  lost  a  useful,  able, 
and  devoted  public  servant. 

It  IS  said  that  d^ath  loves  a  shining  mark.  Our  late  col- 
league was  an  outstanding  Member  of  this  body.  His  innate 
ability  and  brilhant  nimd  caused  his  counsel  to  be  eagerly 
sought  and  highly  valued. 

While  an  ardent  Republican  who  served  his  party  well,  he 
wa.s  not  a  bitter  partisan.  His  friends  w-ere  legion.  The 
pl'^asmg  character  of  his  personality  endeared  him  to  all 
with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  Of  him  it  can  truly  be  said 
that  none  knew  him  but  to  love  him. 

leave    behind, 


Though  Chester  Bolton  has  been  called  from  am.ongst  us 
in  the  piime  ot  his  life,  he  has  lei't  indelible  footpr.nt^s  in  the 
sands  of  time. 

The  meixsure  of  a  mans  life  is  the  wcll-ptiKiir.g  of  it.  and  i.ot  the 
length. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr  .<?pvP.kf^r.  th'^  news  of  the  death  of 
Chester  C.  Bolton  shocked  the  membership  of  the  Hou.'^e 
into  a  realizing  sense  of  the  person..!  loss  each  one  of  us 
has  .'^ustal•led, 

Tl:ie  death  of  such  a  man  constrains  us  to  ask  once  more — 


Vv'h.tt   inexorable  cause 

Makes  Time  so  vlciou.s  in  his  reap 


ng- 


To    live    In    hearts 
l£  not  to  die. 


we 


-  His  circumstances  were  such  that  he  might  have  chosen  a 
life  of  ease,  but  instead  he  dedica'^ed  himself  and  applied  his 
boundless  energies  to  the  service  of  his  fellow  men.  There  is 
no  doubt  but  that  his  end  was  hastened  by  his  unselfish 
devotion  to  duty  m  the  face  of  failing  health. 

The  philanthropies  of  cur  colleague  were  many,  but  in 
keeping  with  his  nobii.ty  thty  were  perform.ed  without 
ostentation. 


So  long  a.s  I  live.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  cherish  the  memory 

of  m.y  as.bCc;ations  with  many  Members  of  ihib  body  who  have 

gone — 

Frr  some  we  loverl.  the  loveliest  and  tlie  best 
That  from  l^.s  Vuitarn  ro!li!-.y;  Time  hatli  pie.^t. 
Have  drunk  their  cup  a  round  or  two  before, 
And  one  by  one  crt'pt  silently  to  rest. 

Not  least  precious  will  be  the  remembrance  of  the  hours 
and  days  spent  m  th^'  companion.>hip  of  Chester  C.  Bolton. 
As  I  knew  him,  he  would  be  the  first  to  resent  and  the  last 
to  wish  that  any  Qibute  I  might  pay  him  should  be  fulsome 
or  panegyric. 

He  was  a  man"s  man.  suavitcr  in  modo.  fortiter  in  re;  one 
of  the  kindest,  most  generous  and  considerate,  yet  most  reso- 
lute men  I  have  ever  known.  I  could  say  a  great  deal  more 
but  I  feel  that  I  have  said  about  all  that  he  would  care  to 
have  me  say.  I  should  and  I  will  say  that  he  set  his  maik 
high  in  the  honor  roll  of  his  day  and  generation  and,  going, 
left  a  record  of  good  deeds  and  worth-while  aec:.mpli.3hment 
of  which  his  fam.iiy,  his  friends,  his  State,  and  his  country 
may  well  be  proud. 

He  has  passed  that  dread,  dismal  barrier  we  call  death  and 

entered  into  that  "undiscovered  country"'  we  c^ll  "beyond." 

What  13  there  "beyond"'? 

Hear  what  the  wiso  and  good  have  said      Beyond 

That  belt  of  durkncss.  still  the  years  roll  cu 

More  gently,  but  with  not  ifss  mighty  swuep. 

They  gather  up  again  and  softly  bear 

Ail  the  sweet  lives  that  late  were  overwhelmed 

And  Ios=t  to  slcht.     •     *     •     all  are  ra^^ed  and  borne 

By  that  great  current  in  Its  onward  sweep. 

Wandering  and  rippling  with  cares.'^ing  waves 

Around  green  islands  v,[ih  the  breath 

Of  fi  iwers  that   never  wither.     So  they  pa.ss 

From  stage  to  stage  along  the  shining  cuui^e 

Of  that  bright  rivrr,  broadening  like  a  sea 

As  its  smocin  eddies  curl  along  thrir  way. 

They  bring  old  friends  together;     •     •     •     old  .sorrows  are  forgotten 

now. 
Or  but  remenibt^rrd  to  make  swee*'  the  hour 
That  overpays  them:   w.un.ded  hearts  that  bled 
Or  brrrke  ar-/  healed  foiever      In  the  room 
Of  this  giief- -hade wed  present,  there  shall  be 
A  Present  m  whose  reign  no  grief  shall  gnaw 
The  hecirt.  and  never  -hall  a  tend  T  tic 
Be  broken:  m  who^e  reisjn  the  eternal  change 
That  wait-s  on  growth  and  action  shall  proceed 
With  everlasting  Concord  hand  m  hand. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday,  while  out  driv- 
ing. I  was  discussm^T  with  a  friend  of  mine  the  outstanding 
leaders  in  the  House  of  Representatives.  I  remarked  to 
him  that  I  resard'-'d  the  Honorable  Chester  C.  Bolton,  of 
Ohio,  as  being  not  only  one  of  the  ablest  Members  of  the 
House,  but  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  considerate^  About 
that  time  we  approached  the  Capitol  and  observed  the  flag 
at  half  mast.  I  stopped  and  asked  a  policeman,  "Who  is 
dead?'    And  he  replied,  "Mr.  Chester  Bolton,  of  Ohio." 

This  news  came  as  a  pairLful  shock  to  me,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  high  esteem  with  which  I  regarded  h'ln  as  a 
conscientious  legislator,  but  because  of  our  friend.ship  that 
begaii  when  we  first  met,  and  whieh  increcised  during  his 
years  of  service  in   the   House, 

Someone  has  refeiTed  to  these  friendships  that  grow  up 
between  Members  on  the  different  sides  of  the  aisle  here  as 
the  flowers  that  overhang  the  walls  of  party  politic^.  If 
the  friendships  which  Chester  Bclton's  life  and  service  in- 
spired in  this  body  were  to  burst  in'.o  bloom,  this  Hall  would 
be  biiiied  beneath  an  avalanche  of  flowers. 
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There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  a  man  has  his 
mea.^uie  taker,  niiire  entically  or  where  he  more  quickly  finds 
his  level  than  m  ihi.-~  branch  of  the  Ccnpress  of  the  United 
States.  It  In  undoubtedly  the  most  critical  body,  in  sizing 
up  its  own  n:embei>hip.  to  be  found  m  all  the  world,  and 
justly  .so.  For  Mt  inbers  know  that  when  sizing  up  one  of 
their  colleacues  they  must  determine  whether  or  not  they 
can  rely  upon  liis  judgment,  his  hont  sty.  lii.s  intecrity.  and  his 
ability  m  deeidms  whether  or  not  to  follcAV  him  on  questions 
of  grt-at  national  intere.-t.  especially  on  those  que-^tion.:.  that 
rise  above  the  scramble  for  party  vantage  or  the  noisy 
clamor  of  men  for  place  and  power. 

Chester  Bolton  and  I  did  not  agree  on  those  fundamental 
issues  that  separate  the  two  great  political  parties,  he  being 
a  Pvcpublican  and  I  a  Democrat.  But  when  it  came  to  ques- 
tion.- that  transcended  party  lines  and  party  policies  there 
\va.-  no  man  in  this  House  on  whose  judgment  and  integrity 
CU"  could  more  safely  i-ely. 

Fiom  the  standpoint  of  personality  and  deportm.ent  he  was 
one  of  the  most  ideal  legislators  I  have  ever  known.  He 
never  carried  over  from  one  day  to  another  the  bitterness  of 
a  conflut  but  came  to  the  Hou.>e  every  morning  as  fresh  and 
as  affable  as  if  it  were  his  first  day. 

H--  reminded  me  cf  the  words  of  Walter  Malone.  the  creat 

Tennessee  poet,  in  his  verse  on  Opportunity,  in  which  he 

said: 

We-^p  net  fnr  precious  chances  pa.'sed  away, 
Wall  not  for  colden   ages  on  the  wane: 
Each  niL-ht  I  burn  the  records  of  the  day. 
At   ;-ur.r..-v   ( very   boul    is   born   ai:  un. 

Abler  Members  of  the  House  and  abler  men  throughout 
the  country  will  pay  their  tributes  to  our  departed  friend  in 
more  eloquent  and  more  appropriate  terms.  I  merely  wished 
to  come  in  all  humility  and  place  a  wild  flower  upon  his  bier. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  state  my  estimate  of  him  in  one 
sent f  nee.  my  expression  would  be.  "Chester  Bolton,  a  friend. 
a  gentleman,  a  patriot,  and  an  honest  man — 'the  noblest 
work   of    God.'  " 

Mr.  JENKINS  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hcu>e   Resolution   319 

Rr^nUfd.  Tliat  the  Hous.-  has  heurd  with  profound  Forrow  of  the 
deaih  of  Hon  Chester  C  Bolpon,  a  Representative  frem  the  Stale 
cf  Ohio 

R'\'ii  Irrd .  That  a  committee  of  six  Membrr<=  cf  the  House,  with 
such  Mrmbrrs  of  the  S<T.ate  as  may  be  joined,  be  appointed  to 
attriid  thf  luneral 

Rcsoiicd.  Tliat  the  Seru'eant  at  Arms  of  the  Hou-e  be  au'horlzed 
and  directed  to  take  sui  h  steps  as  may  be  neet  .-.-ary  for  carryms 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions,  and  that  the  neces.'^ary 
expenses  in  connection  thcrewuh  be  paid  out  of  the  contiiigciit 
fund  of  the  House. 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  to  the 
Senate  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

The  rescl'ition  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints  as  members  of  the 
funeral  committee  Messrs.  Crosser.  Jenkins  of  Ohio.  Sweeney, 
Wadsworth.  Bender,  and  M.^RSH.'lLL. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  further  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Rt-'iohed.  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adji-.urn. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

adjournment 

Accordingly  'at  12  o'clock  and  54  minutes  p.  m.">  the  House 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  October  31,  1939,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.  ETC. 
1110.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  letter  from  the  sec- 
retary. Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  transmitting  a 
report' of  the  activities  and  expenditures  of  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  lor  tne  month  of  September  'H. 
Doc.  No.  494  1.  wa.s  tak-n  from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred 
to  the  Cominitlee  on  Banking  and  CuiTency,  and  ordeied  to 
be  printed. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  cf  rule  XIII. 

Mr.  SABATH:  Committee  on  Rules,  House  Resolution  320. 
Resolution  requesting  a  ccnference  en  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  House  Joint  Resolution  306;  without 
amendment  (R-ept.  No.  1473 ».  Referred  to  the  Hotise 
Calendar, 


PUBLIC   BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  COLLINS  introduced  a  bill  iH.  R.  7609>  to  authorize 
the  fortHjoing  of  the  accumulated  expense  account  on  loan 
cotton  still  in  the  ownership  of  the  original  borrower;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PETmONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1   of  rule  XXII,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  de.-k  and  referred  as  follows: 

5839.  By  Mr.  JARRETT:  Petition  of  Helmer  E.  Danielson 
and  M.  L.  Boardman  and  other  residents  of  Warren  County, 
Pa.,  urging  retention  of  present  Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5840.  By  Mr.  LEAVY:  Resolution  of  the  Washington  Good 
Roads  Association,  adopted  at  the  forty-first  annual  con- 
vention at  Walla  Walla.  Wash.,  opposing  the  withdrawal  of 
any  lands  in  the  State  of  Washington  along  the  range  of  the 
Cascade  Mountains  for  national-park  purposes,  and  pointing 
out  that  such  a  withdrawal  would  be  disruptive  of  the  present 
State  unity  and  would  result  in  a  great  loss  to  the  State  of 
Washington  and  to  the  Nation  in  the  orderly  development  of 
the  natural  resources  of  the  State  of  Washington;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Public  Lands. 

5841.  By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER:  Petition  of  Virginia  L.  Remke, 
conference  secretary,  first  district  of  the  American  Legion 
Auxiliary.  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  urging  that  the  United  States 
remain  neutral  in  the  present  world  crisis;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5842.  Also,  petition  of  Joseph  F.  Becke,  adjutant.  Wheeling 
Post  No.  1,  the  American  Legion,  Wheehng,  W.  Va.,  urging  the 
continuation  of  the  Dies  Committee  on  Un-American  Activi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

5843.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Ralph  Williams,  of 
Brooklyn.  N.  Y..  petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution 
with  reference  to  neutrality  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

5844.  Also,  petition  of  J.  Staiger.  New  York  City,  petition- 
ing consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the 
Neutrality  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5845.  Also,  petition  of  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Gingrich.  Second 
Brethren  Church  of  Long  Beach.  Calif.,  petitioning  consider- 
ation of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  neutrality  law; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5846.  Also,  petition  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  Gulfport.  Fla., 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference 
to  the  protection  of  conscientious  objectors;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Military  Affairs. 

5847.  Also,  petition  of  Lorenzo  Muccio,  of  Bronx,  N.  Y^ 
petitioning  consideration  of  their  lesolution  with  reference 
to  neutrality  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


SENATE 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1939      ^ 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  ZQEarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  offered  the 

following  prayer: 

O  God,  who  art  ever  present  in  that  hidden  life  which  we 
all  live,  in  our  unspoken  thoughts,  in  the  feelings  that  come 
and  go  yet  leave  no  trace,  in  the  great  conflicts  of  the  soul 
in  which  we  are  sometimes  conquerors  and  are  sometimes 
worsted,  to  otu*  secret  shame:  Help  us  to  reahze  that  each 
moment  of  life  is  momentous  because  Thou  art  in  it,  for, 
interfused  with  Thee,  are  we  not  led  even  when  we  seem  to 
drift;  taught,  when  we  think  not  of  learning;  and  crowned, 
when  we  strive  worthily,  whether  we  win  or  no?    We  pray, 


ostontaucn. 


I  be  bailed  beneath  an  avalanche  of  flowers. 
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then,  for  Rracr  to  follow  Thy  word  in  us  with  ready  and  will-  j 
in«  rr.ir.d^,  ir.ake  us  il-.anlcful  for  whatever  loveliness  the  days   ' 
revcaJ  .tiul  fur  the  swittly  flying  hours  of  leisure  in  which   ' 
we  art'  renewed  and  fitted  for  the  slow,  long  hours  of  work. 
Do  Thou  ble:^  the  Members  of  the  Congress  in  these  days  of 
hont'st  striving  to  fulfill  the  highest  aims  and  aspirations  of 
true   men.   and   grant   that,   by    their   endeavors,   peace   and 
happint>.s.    truth    and    justice.    reliRion    and    piety    may    be 
establishid  among  us  for  ail  generations.    We  ask  it  in  the 
name  of  JfSius  Christ,  our  most  blessed  Lord  and  Saviour. 
Air.rn. 

THE    JOtJRN.M. 

On  requP'^t  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
the  nadmy  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  the  calendar 
day  Fr:day.  October  27.  1939,  was  dispensed  with,  and  the 
Journal  was  approvrd. 

ORDER  rOR   .ADJOURNMENT  TO  THUKSD-W 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  ciintludes  it.s  business  today  it  stand  in  adjournment 
until  Tliursday  next. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

MESSAGE    FROM   THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr. 
Chiiffte.  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  intelligence  of  the  death  of  Hon.  Chester  C. 
Btiitun  late  a  Representative  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  and 
transmitted  the  resolutions  cf  the  House  thereon. 

The  nie.s>:age  announced  that,  pursuant  to  the  above-men- 
tioned resolutions,  the  Speakei-  had  appointed  Mr.  Crosser, 
Mr.  Jenkins  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Sweeney,  Mr.  Wadsworth,  Mi". 
BtNDKR  and  Mr.  Marshall  members  of  the  committee  on  the 
part  of  the  Hctase  of  Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  decf-ased  Representative. 

PETITIONS 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
.adopted  by  a  recent  e.xecuiive  meeting  of  the  American  War 
Mothers  at  Nashville.  Tcnn..  relative  to  the  neutrality  and 
peace  of  the  United  States,  endorsing  the  investigations  made 
by  the  so-called  Dies  Committee  to  Investigate  Un- American 
Aitivities,  favoring  the  immediate  increase  of  the  arm.ed 
forces  of  the  United  States  to  war  strength  for  national 
defense,  and  urging  that  prompt  steps  b?  taken  to  provide 
and  conserve  suiScient  raw  and  manufactured  mateiials  to 
.•supply  arni.-^.  an.r.iunition.  and  sustenance  adequate  for  a  mil- 
Lun  mtn  lor  at  least  a  year,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
tablf. 

Mr.  HOLT  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Junior  Board  of 
Trade  ct  Berkeley  County.  W.  Va.,  endorsing  a  telegram  of 
S.ptember  20,  1939.  from  Perry  Pipkin,  president  of  the 
United  States  Junior  Chamber  of  Comm.erce.  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  relative  to  the  neutrality  and  peace 
of  the  United  States  and  keeping  the  Nation  cut  cf  the  war 
in  Europe,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  NORRIS: 
S  2996    A  bill  granting  a  pension  to  Affle  W.  McCandless; 
to  the  Committee  on  Pensions. 
By  Mr.  HA\'DEN: 
S  2997.  A  bill  lor  the  relief  of  the  Greenlee  County  Board 
cf  Supervisors;  to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

(Mr.  Mead  introduced  Senate  bill  2998.  which  was  referred 
to   the  Coii'.mittee  on  Banking   and  Cuirency  and  appears 
under  a  separate  htadmg.* 
By  Mr.  ELLENDER: 
S.  2999.  A  bill  to  lec:au.:o  a  bridge  across  Bayou  Lafourche 
at  Gabano,  La.;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

LOANS    TO    SM^LL    INDUSTRY 

Mr    MEAD.     Mr.  President,  I  introduce  a  bill  for  proper 
reference. 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  will  be  received  and  appropriatt  ly  referred. 

The  bill  iS.  2998)  to  establish  a  permanent  industrial 
loan  corporation  to  assist  financing  institutions  in  making 
credit  available  to  commercial  and  industrial  enterprises, 
was  read  twice  by  its  title  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  bill 
just  introduced  by  me.  proposing  to  set  up  an  agency 
within  the  Federal  Reserve  System  and  to  clothe  it  with 
power  and  authority  to  make  loans  to  small  industry,  I 
wish  to  say  that  in  the  last  fortnight  the  Chairman  of  the 
Securities  E.xchange  Commission  and  one  of  the  members 
of  the  Fed'Tal  Reserve  Board  in  public  statement.s  explained 
the  great  need  of  an  agency  of  this  character.  Day  by  day 
small  industry  all  ov-t  the  United  States  i.s  being  strangled 
becau.<;e  of  the  lack  of  credit  facilities.  Small  .ndustry  is 
now  the  victim  of  a  system  that  makes  it  compulsory  for  it 
to  pay  exorbitant  interest  rates.  It  ha.s  been  a.scertamed, 
I  believe,  so  far  in  the  testimony  adduced  by  the  so-called 
Monopoly  Committee  that  the  n^'ed  for  crcd.t  facilities  for 
small  enterprise  is  becoming  widespread.  For  that  reason 
I  am  mtroducme  the  bill,  and  I  tru.-t  it  w!ll  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Bunking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee at  a  later  date. 

EL A  H.   ATKINSON 

Mr.  McNARY  <for  Mr.  Austin*  submitted  the  foll.nving 
resolution  iS.  Res.  193  >.  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contingent  Exp^^nses  of  the 
Senate: 

Rfor^ired.  That  the  Secretary  of  thp  Soruit'^  hrrehy  Is  authorized 
and  direct fd  to  pay  from  the  contmtrrnt  fund  '•{  the  Senate  to 
El.i  H  Atkinsjn,  w;d<  w  of  John  P.  Atkmton.  late  an  assistant  clerk 
m  the  1  Ifu-o  of  Senator  AfSTiN  a  .-^lun  equal  to  1  year'.s  ctim- 
pen'-atiTTi  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  timt-  of  his 
cleafh  said  .sum  to  be  considered  lucluaive  of  funeral  e-xpenses  iUid 
all  other  allow-mces 

PEACE      ASSURED      THROUGH      SENATE      NEUTRALITY      RESOLUTION — 
ADDi'ESS    BY    SENATOR    PITIMAN 

[Mr.  Barkley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  radio  addi'^s  on  pending  neutrality  legi.slation 
deliverfd  by  Senat.r  Pittman  on  October  30.  lt)39.  which 
appears  m  the  Appendix.] 

statement   by   senator  glass  on  NEUTRALITY   JOINT   RESOLUTION 

IMr.  King  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  statement  by  Senator  Glass  on  the  neutrality 
joint  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate  on  O«.tober  27,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.  1 

moral     REARMAMENT     BROADCAST 

[Mr.  Thomas  of  Utah  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  proceedings  oi  a  world-wide  broad- 
cast m  behalf  of  moral  rearmament,  which  appear  in  the 
Appendix.  1 

ADDRESS    BY   SECRETARY   OF   WAR    TO    NATIONAL    GUARD    ASSOCIATION 
.AND    COMMLNTS    THEREON    BY    ERNEST    K     LINDLFY 

[Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  dehvered  by  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring, 
Secretary  of  War.  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of 
the  National  Guard  Association  of  the  Unittd  States  at 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  October  27.  1939.  and  also  comments  on 
the  address  of  the  Stcretary  of  War  by  Ernt-st  K.  Lindley, 
which  appear  in  the  Appendix.! 

LETTER  BY  FORMER  SENATOR  WATSON  ON  REPEAL  CF  ARMS  EMBARGO 

I  Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  prmted  in 
the  Record  a  letter  on  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  written 
by  HLin.  James  E.  Watson,  former  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
published  in  th,^  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  30, 
1933,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.; 

the  late  cardin.al  mundelein 

IMr.  ME.AD  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  prepared  by  him  and  otlur  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  the  late  Cardinal  Mimdeldn,  v. Inch  appear 
in  the  Appendix.! 


to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  CuiTency,  and  ordeied  to  i   ariit;  taugnt,  wnen  we  imns  not  oi  leanuug,  mm  tiuwin^u. 
be  printed.  ^'^^^  ^'^  ^^^^^  worthily,  whether  we  win  or  no?    We  pray, 


/ 
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BY     MOST 


which  appears 


BY     rev.     mark     a. 


leave   to   have 
Rev.   Mark   A. 


CHRISTIANITY     AND     AMEFICANISM — ADDRESS 
REV.    F.   J.    BECKMAN 

[Mr.  McCarran  a.-ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Chr:stian- 
ity  and  Americanism."  delivered  by  Most  Rev.  F.  J.  Bcckman, 
archbishop  of  Dubuque,  on  October  29.  1939. 
in  the  Appendix.] 

PLEA     TO     uphold     THE     PRESIDENT — LETTER 

MATTHEWS 

'Mr.  ScHWEiLEN-pACH  a.'^ked  and  obtained 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  add:essri  by 
Matthews,  pastor.  First  Presbyterian  Church,  of  Seattle, 
Wa.-h.,  to  the  editor  of  the  Spokesman-Review,  of  Spokane, 
Wa.'^h.,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ATTITUDE      OF      FLINT      GLASS      WORKERS      ON      RECIPROCAL-TR.ADE 

AGREEMENTS 

IMr.  Holt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  relative  to  reciprocal-trade  agreements, 
filed  on  September  26.  1939.  by  M.  J.  Gilioolv.  president  of  the 
Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union,  with  the  Committee  for  Reci- 
procity Info'mation  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

ARTICLE  ON   PROPAGANDA  FOR  WAR 

IMr.  Holt  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  article  prepared  by  him  on  propaganda  for  war, 
which  appears  in  the  Appendix] 

SAVING  DEMOCRACY 

(Mr.  Holt  a.-ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  written  by  him  on  saving  democracy,  which 
appears  m  the  Appendix.] 

PEACE    PROPOSALS    OF    POPE    PIUS    XII    AND    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 

IMr.  Mead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  news  release  commenting  on  an  editorial  in 
L'O.i.-^ervatore  Romano  as  to  the  similarity  between  the  peace 
propo.sals  of  Pope  Pius  XII  and  those  of  President  Roosevelt, 
which  appears  m  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY   MARTIN  CARABALLO  BEFORE  FOREIGN  TRADE  COMMITTEE, 
TAMPA   CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE 

IMr.  Andrews  ask'-d  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  Martin  Caraballo  before 
the  Foreign  Trade  Committee  of  the  Tampa  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Pan  American  Leacue,  and  the  League  for 
Inter-American  Relatione,  on  September  12.  1939.  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NATIONAL  NONPARTISAN   COMMITTEE  FOR   PEACE  THROUGH   REVISION 
OF   THE   NEUTRALITY   LAW 

[Mr.  Byrnes  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  telecram  signed  by  William  Allen  White,  invit- 
ing participation  m  the  National  Nonpartisan  Committee  for 
Peace  Throutih  Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Law.  and  a  list  of 
members  of  that  organization,  which  appear  m  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS    BY    M.    W.    THATCHER    TO    FARMERS'    UNION    CONVENTION, 

GLASGOW,  MONT. 

(Mr.  Wheeler  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general 
manager  of  the  Farmers'  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
and  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Grain  Coopera- 
tives, at  the  convention  of  the  Farmers'  Union  of  Montana, 
held  at  Glasgow.  Mont.,  on  October  20,  1939,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

MR.   BROUN  AND  COMMUNISM 

[Mr.  GuFFEY  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Mr.  Hej-wood  Broun  relative  to 
charges  of  communism  against  him,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

EXCISE    TAXES    AND    RECIPROCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  Senate  to  i^ermit  me  to  make  a  brief  statement  for  just 
2  or  3  minutes  regarding  a  matter  of  some  contemporai-y 
importance  to  several  sections  of  the  coimtry. 


The  State  Department  has  given  notice  of  its  intention  to 
necctiate  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Chile,  and  in- 
eluded  in  the  list  of  commodities  which  may  be  involved  in 
import  concessions  is  copper.  Copper  is  protected  at  the 
present  time  by  an  excise  tax  cf  4  cents  a  pound.  I  raise  the 
question  this  morning — and  respectfully  draw  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department — that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
reciprocal  trade  treaty  law,  as  interpreted  by  its  own 
sponsors  at  the  time  of  its  passage,  which  permits  the  Pres- 
ident and  the  State  Department  to  reach  into  the  excise 
taxes  of  the  country  and  reduce  them  by  Executive  order 
through  a  trade  agreement.  I  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
State  Department  that  it  has  no  authority  in  law  to  touch 
the  existing  excise  taxes  on  copper,  coal,  oil,  and  lumber; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  has  no  legal  right  to  consider  conces- 
sions on  copper  in  connection  with  the  pending  Chilean  trade 
agreement.  I  do  not  now  argue  the  merits  of  this  existing 
protection  for  domestic  copper,  although  every  pos.sible  con- 
sideration argues  for  more,  rather  than  less,  protection,  if  we 
are  to  pay  the  slightest  attention  to  the  difference  in  cost  of 
production  at  home  and  abroad.  But  that  is  another  mat- 
ter. I  respectfully  submit  this  morning  as  a  fundamental 
proposition  that  the  State  Department  will  exceed  its  lawful 
authority  and  repudiate  the  express  purpose  of  Congress  if 
it  attempts  jurisdiction  over  the  copper  excise  tax  by  way  of 
any  reduction  in  the  tax  on  copper  impwrts. 

When  the  trade-agreements  program  was  originally  pre- 
sented in  May  1934  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  IMr.  Harrison  I  was  making  his 
original  presentation  of  the  bill,  at  page  8988  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  for  May  17.  1934,  the  only  authority  then 
claimed  over  excise  taxes  was  an  authority  to  agree  that  they 
should  not  be  increased.  Specifically  referring  to  the  excise 
taxes  upon  oil,  coal,  copper,  and  lumber,  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  said: 

Unless  it  were  po.ssible  to  provide  in  stich  trade  agreements 
agam.st  the  increase  of  excise  taxes,  the  advantages  deilved  through 
a  lowering  of  customs  duties  •  •  •  might  be  ciUlrely  lost 
through  the  imposition  of  excise  duties.  *  •  *  so  these  agree- 
ments will  provide  for  inliibitions  upon  such  a  policy. 

The  Senate  was  not  satisfied  with  that  statement.  It  did 
not  want  and  it  did  not  propose  to  have  these  excise  taxes 
touched  by  the  trade-agreements  law.  So  the  matter  was 
pursued  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  until  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  on  June  4,  1934 — page  10391  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — himself  offered  an  amendment  spe- 
cifically exempting  excise  taxes  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
law.  The  able  senior  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  AshurstI 
immediately  demanded  that  the  amendment  be  withdrawn 
because  he  did  not  want  anything  in  the  law  which  might 
st^m  to  prevent  a  subsequent  increase  in  the  excise  tax  upon 
iniported  copper.  In  other  words,  he  did  not  want  copper 
touched  by  the  law  at  all.  The  chairman  of  the  committee 
v.'ithdrew  his  amendment.  It  was  immediately  reoffered  by 
the  late  Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana,  and  was  voted  down 
entirely  on  the  theory  enunciated  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona.  The  best  proof  of  the  reason  for  this  vote 
is  the  fact  that  the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  Hay- 
den],  who  is  one  of  the  most  tenacious  friends  of  adequate 
protection  for  domestic  copper,  voted  with  his  colleague. 

But  the  intention  of  the  Senate  was  made  doubly  clear 
by  the  statements  in  debate  that  day — June  4,  1934 — by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississippi  IMr.  Harrison],  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee.     I  quote: 

With  reference  to  excise  duties.  •  •  •  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  wliO  framed  the  leg.slation  and  of  the  House  in  passing 
the  bill  that  they  [excise  taxes  j  would  be  frozen;  in  other  words, 
they  might  not  be  modified. 

Again: 

The  four  items  concerned  were  lumber,  coal.  oil.  and  copper.  So 
to  remove  any  doubt  as  to  what  the  intention  was.  I  have  an  amend- 
ment to  offer  which  will  clarify  the  matter;  and  if  the  amendment 
shall  be  adopted,  it  will  freeze  those  four  items.  In  other  words, 
ttie  duties  cannot  be  increased  ana  the  duties  cannot  be  lowered. 


1Q!^Q 
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thr    Senator    from    Mississippi    [Mr.    Harrison  1 


Again 

sprak.ing: 

A.;  ex(  1.-*  ti-xes  tire  frozen  In  this  bill. 

That  15.  regardless  of  any  clarifying  amendment. 

All  excise  tax.s  are  froztn  In  this  taill.     We  do  not  propose  to 

di.-turb  excise  taxes  at  all. 

Therefore.  I  submit  for  the  Record — and  I  respectfully  draw 
lhe.se  con.Mderations  to  the  attention  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment— that  the  only  authority  over  excise  taxes  which  was 
ever  even  claimed  for  the  rccipiotal  tiade  treaty  law  is  an 
authoiity  to  agree  that  excise  taxes  shall  not  be  increased. 
Person:Jly.  I  deny  that  even  this  much  authority  over  excise 
taxes  wii.";  i;r:inted — or  constitutionally  could  be  granted — to 
the  Statf  Department.  But  I  submit  that  nowhere  in  the 
Record  is  th^re  any  suggestion  that  Congress  intended  to 
permit  the  State  Dt-pariment  to  reduce  excise  taxes,  and  no 
such  authoriry  exists,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they  did  get 
away  with  it  in  connection  with  the  lumber  excise  taxes. 

I  do  not  know  that  the  State  Department  intends  to  at- 
ttmpi  to  reduce  the  excise  tax  on  imported  copper.  A!l  I 
know — all  that  anybody  can  know  about  any  of  these  trade- 
treaty  ne<;otlation.s — is  that  copper  has  been  marked  for  pos- 
sible concessions  in  the  prospective  Chilean  agreement — con- 
ce.s.sions  which,  of  course,  would  thereafter  have  to  be 
generahzed  to  the  entire  world.  I  am  simply  asking  the  State 
Depiutment  to  consult  the  obvious  congressional  purpose, 
which  would  prohibit  it  from  considering  any  reduction  in 
the  excise  tax  upon  imported  copper  by  way  of  concession. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  interest 
to  what  the  Senator  from  Michigan  IMr.  Vandenberg  I  has 
had  to  say  with  respect  to  the  proposed  Chilean  trade  agree- 
ment. I  entirely  concur  in  his  view  that  at  the  time  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreement  law  was  passed  it  was  not  con- 
temp'ated  that  there  would  be  changes  in  anythmg  other 
than  the  established  tarifl.s — that  is,  tariffs  enacted  by  Con- 
gress, m  1930,  to  run  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  The 
excise  tax  on  copper  was  first  imposed  for  a  year,  then  for 
2  years,  and  then  for  3  years:  and  it  is  now  in  operation  for  a 
2-year  period,  which  will  expire  a  year  from  next  June. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  to  enter  into  a  trade  agreement 
with  any  country  with  respect  to  a  duty  that  is  not  firmly  fixed 
conflicts  with  the  basic  idea  of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agree- 
ment Act. 

As  to  the  adverse  effect  upon  the  industry,  there  cannot  be 
any  question.  Looking  at  it  as  a  practical  matter,  the 
British  have  pegged  the  price  of  copper  at  what  is  equivalent 
to  9  cents  per  pound  in  our  money.  The  present  price  of 
copper  in  the  United  States  is  12  cents  per  pound.  The  excise 
tax  IS  4  cents  per  pound.  To  cut  the  excise  tax  in  half  would 
therefore  mean  11 -cent  copper  in  the  United  States. 

What  IS  the  effect  upon  the  laboring  man?  For  more  than 
30  years  in  Arizona  the  scale  of  wages  in  the  copper  camps 
has  depended  upon  the  price  of  copper.  The  price  of  copper 
for  the  previous  period  fixes  the  wage  scale  for  the  following 
period.  The  average  price  of  copper  was  12  cents  per  pound 
during  the  month  of  September,  which  resulted  in  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  wages  for  over  10,000  miners  in  Arizona.  The 
basic  wage  scale  for  copper  miners  in  Arizona  beginning  in 
October  is  $5.78  for  an  8-hour  day.  To  cut  the  price  from  12 
tc  11  cents,  I  am  told,  would  effect  a  reduction  of  50  cents  per 
day  in  the  wages  of  each  miner.  But.  much  worse  than  that, 
there  would  be  fewer  miners  receiving  any  wages  at  all.  That 
is  a  very  serious  matter  to  be  considered  at  a  time  when  the 
copper  industry  is  just  beginning  to  recover  from  a  long 
depression. 

Five  years  ago  less  than  2,000  men  were  employed  in  the 
copper  mines  in  my  State,  and  it  waf?  in  the  copper  camps 
that  the  relief  problem  was  clearest.  Today  the  mines  arc 
beginning  to  ccme  back  arid  we  are  concerned  only  with  the 
American  market  for  copper.  As  business  increases  and  as 
prosperity  returns  to  this  country  new  uses  for  copper  are 
being  developed  and  a  more  stable  domestic  market  is  being 
created. 

Mr.  CHAVEZ.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield'' 
Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex.co. 


Mr.  CHAVEZ.  Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
that  the  conditions  in  Arizona,  of  which  he  speaks,  are  exactly 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  southwestern  New  Mexico,  where 
a  large  copper  minins  industry  is  centered.  For  a  while. 
becau.se  of  the  low  price  of  copper,  the  industry  was  in  such 
a  depreifsed  condition  that  we  had  ghost  camps,  and  the 
miners  had  no  work.     Now  they  have  conimrnced  work  again. 

1  agree  with  everything  the  Senator  has  said. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  same  condition  exists  in  Nevada,  in 
Utah,  in  Montana,  m  Michigan,  and  in  every  other  copper- 
producing  area  in  the  United  Stales.  The  effect  of  the 
present  import  duty  on  ccppcr  has  not  been  to  create  a 
monopoly  in  this  country:  it  has  not  been  unduly  to  burden 
the  American  ccniumer.  because  the  American  price  has  been 
governed  almost  entirely  by  the  world  price. 

Mr.  VANDENBERCx.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield  to  the  S-mator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  I  should  like  to  be  sure  the  Senator 
concurs  in  the  fundamental  preposition  I  laid  down,  and  I 
desire  to  ask  him  a  categorical  question.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
at  the  time  the  reciprocal  trade  treaty  law  was  passed  every 
effort  was  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  make  It  clear 
and  plain  that  the  excise  taxes  on  copp<T.  coal,  lumber,  and 
oil  were  bryond  the  jurisdiction  of  the  trade-treaty 
negotiators? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Tliat  effort  was  very  definitely  made  at  the 
time  the  Reciprocal  Trad  Agreement  Act  was  under  consider- 
ation. As  a  practical  matter,  it  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to 
say  that  Congress  would  intentionally  pass  an  act  permitting 
tariff  duties  to  be  raised  and  lowered  and  have  in  mind  any- 
thing ether  than  an  established  tariff.  If  Cnnr,re.ss  does  not 
act,  the  excise  tax  automatically  expires,  and  then  what 
have  we?  We  have  nothing  to  negotiate  about.  If,  by  the 
enactment  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  law,  the  State 
Department  had  power  to  freeze  the  excise  tax  on  copper  at 

2  cents  without  further  action  by  Congress.  I  should  say  then 
there  would  be  some  logic  to  the  propo.sed  negotiations:  but 
when  the  fact  is  that  if  nothing  is  done  the  tax  automatically 
expires,  it  clearly  indicates  to  me  not  only  that  Congress  never 
contemplated  that  the  R^^iprocal  Trade  Atrretment  Act 
should  apply  to  excise  taxes  of  this  charactt  r.  but  in  addition 
it  would  seem  that  any  negotiations  with  Chile  must  rest  on 
an  unsound  and  insubstantial  basis. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  comment  briefly 
on  the  observations  made  by  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Ml .  Vanden-bekc  i.  I  am  wholly  in  accord  with  his  views,  and 
I  am  happy  he  has  made  this  statement  today  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  H.-hyofnI. 

I  very  definitely  and  graphically  recall  what  occurred  in  the 
Senate  at  the  time  of  the  enactment  of  the  Trade  Agreement 
Act  in  1934.  and  partictUarly  with  reference  to  the  excise 
taxes  imposed  on  the  four  commodities  mentioned  by  the 
Senator  from  Michigan,  because  I  was  greatly  interested  in 
the  excise  tax  or  duty  on  lumber,  and  w  >  had  to  work  des- 
perately to  get  that  measure  through.  Sub.sequently  the 
State  Department,  under  the  reciprncal-trado  agrer-m- nt, 
took  a  dollar  per  thousand  off  the  excise  tax  on  lumber. 
I  vehemently  protestf^d.  I  thought  it  was  an  outrage,  and  I 
still  think  it  was  ruthless  conduct  upon  the  part  of  the  State 
Department.  It  was  the  intention  of  Congress,  as  stated  by 
the  able  Senator  from  Michigan  and  by  those  participating 
in  the  debate,  that  they  should  not  be  touched  by  treaty 
agreement  but  that  they  could  be  modified  only  by  increa.ses 
or  decreases  in  the  rates  by  the  Congress,  which  alone  had 
jurisdiction.  But.  in  the  face  of  that  situation  and  despite 
ray  complaint,  the  State  Departm^ent  lowered  the  excise  duty 
on  lumber  in  the  trade  agreement  with  Canada.  It  was  not 
fair.  It  was  not  conformable  with  the  understanding  we 
had  on  Uie  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  particularly  recall  speaking 
on  the  subject  to  the  able  Senator  from  Mississippi  iMr. 
Harrison  1.  then  and  now  chairman  of  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, who  stated  that  under  no  agreements  with  foreign  na- 
tions would  there  be  any  attempt  to  touch  or  modify  in  any 
way  these  duties. 

I  hope  what  was  done  in  the  case  of  lumber  will  not  be 
(i.L.:ie  with  regard  to  copper.    If  it  is  done,  I  will  join  my 
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friends  In  further  protest,  though  my  original  protest  seems 
to  have  been  exceedingly  ineffective  and  I  accomplished 
nothing;  but  I  am  willing  to  go  forward  in  any  effort  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  the  excise  duties.  It  is  m.y  opinion,  from 
the  experience  we  have  had.  that  when  the  Tiade  Acireement 
Act  expires  on  the  12ih  day  of  June  1940  there  will  not  be 
a  majority  of  this  body  further  to  continue  its  operation. 

Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  for  many  years  the  tariff  was 
one  cf  the  important  political  i.'-sues  which  di\ided  the  two 
great  political  parties.  There  were  few  if  any  persons  who 
advocated  free  trade,  and  in  both  political  parties  there  were 
advccates  of  duties  upon  many  imports.  The  question  cf 
import  duties  was  rather  one  of  degree.  One  political  party 
supported  policies  which  called  for  higher  import  duties  than 
did  the  other  party,  but  more  and  more  the  importance  of 
the  tariff  issue  diminished  until  it  was  not  and  is  not,  in  my 
cpiivon.  an  issue  between  the  political  parties. 

There  has  been  a  general  feeling  for  years  that  domestic 
industries  should  receive  consideration  and  have  adequate 
protection.  Under  the  policies  which  have  b;en  pursued  the 
United  States  has  become  one  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
nations  of  ihc  vorld.  In  every  branch  of  industry  it  has 
made  great  progress  and  achieved  a  rea.'^onablc  degree  of 
success.  However,  the  American  people  have  not  last  sight 
of  the  fact  that  they  arc  a  part  of  ihe  world,  and  th.at  trade 
and  commerce  among  nations  contributes  to  eccncmic  devel- 
opment and  to  material  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual 
progress. 

Efforts  to  build  complete  tariff  walls  have  not  met  with 
sucei\';s,  and.  as  I  have  indicated,  more  and  more  there 
has  been  a  feeling  that  the  welfare  of  the  Amicrican  peo- 
ple as  well  as  the  people  in  other  lands  would  be  promoted 
if  opportunities  for  intercourse  among  them  were  facilitated. 
It  Is  obvious,  however,  tliat  standards  prevailing  in  some 
countries — standards  relating  to  the  cost  of  p/oducticn. 
wages,  and  so  forth,  not  only  warranted  but  required  that 
the  United  States  adopt  policies  that  would  afford  a  rea.son- 
able  protection  to  American  producrs  in  all  fields  of  trade 
and  industry.  In  other  words,  v.hile  the  American  people 
desired  to  have  trade  relations  v\ith  other  countries,  they 
believed  it  not  only  proper  but  nece.ssary  to  adopt  such 
mea.>ures  a.^  uculd  afford  adequate  protection  to  Am.erican 
Industry.  I  might  add  that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
Comiiuttre  on  Finance.  I  have  opposed  excessive  tariff  duties 
or  policK'S  that  would  make  for  monopolistic  control  in  the 
various  firld.-.  cf  industry. 

In  1932  the  mining  industry  in  the  United  States  was  in 
a  deplorable  condition.  The  prices  of  metals  were  so  low 
that  many  mining  properties  were  unable  to  operate  and 
mills  and  .smelters  were  forced  into  inactivity.  This  resulted 
in  thoii.sands.  and  indeed  hundreds  of  thousands  of  persons 
being  thrown  out  of  employment.  And  let  it  be  known  that 
when  mines  and  mills  and  smelters  shut  down  there  are  far- 
reaching  rept'rcus.sicns  affecting  many  industries  and  thou- 
sancb>  and  indeed  millions  of  individuals. 

In  1932,  as  I  recall,  an  imi>ort  duty  was  imposed  upon  cop- 
per of  4  cents  a  pound.  At  that  time  the  copper  industry  was 
prostrate,  and  this  deplorable  condition  affected  injuriously 
many  industries.  Senators  are  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
many  mines  there  are  various  minerals,  and  a  fall  in  the 
price  of  one  mineral  or  metal  may  and  often  will  seriously 
affect  the  production  of  a  mine.  A  decline  in  the  price  of 
copper  in  a  mine  which  produces  cuf-  or  more  other  metals 
may  result  in  the  suspension  of  the  operations  of  the  mine. 

Nature  has  bestowed  in  a  lavish  manner  many  gifts  upon 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  The  intermountain  region 
has  been  denied  many  of  the  benefits  and  advantages  en- 
joyed by  other  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  it  must 
depend  largely  upon  its  mineral  deposits.  It  is  no  easy  task 
to  uncover  and  mine  these  deposits  hidden  in  giant  moun- 
tains and  to  reduce  the  ores  and  obtain  the  refined  metals. 
The  cost  of  mining  is  very  great.  Railroads  must  be  con- 
structed to  haul  the  ores,  and  mills  and  .smelters  must  be 
built  to  reduce  the  ores.  Millions  of  dollars  are  often  ex- 
pended in  the  development  of  a  single  mining  property 
before  ores  have  been  obtained  or  any  returns  made  avail- 


able. As  a  matter  cf  fact,  the  mining  industry  records  the 
loss  of  millions,  if  not  hundreds  of  millions,  of  dollars  in  fruit- 
le^ss  efforts  to  find  minerals  and  to  successfully  treat  the  same. 
In  a  sense,  mining  is  a  precariotis  business,  and  yet  it  has 
proven  an  important  factor  in  the  development  of  cur  coun- 
try. It  has  furnithed  millions  of  tons  of  freight  for  our  rail- 
roads, and  employment  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. The  mining  industry  has  built  scores,  if  not 
hundreds,  of  towns  and  communities  and  furnished  employ- 
ment not  only  to  those  directly  employed  in  mines  and  mills 
and  smelters  and  railroads,  but  hundreds  of  thousands,  if 
not  millions,  engaged  in  agriculture,  manufacturing,  and 
other  important  industries.  In  many  of  the  mining  States  a 
very  large  part  of  the  population  is  dependent  directly  and 
indire^'tly  upon  the  operation  of  the  mines,  mills,  and  smel- 
ters. In  my  own  State  the  mining  industry  directly  and 
indirectly  furnishes  employment  to  a  considerable  part  of 
the  population  of  the  State.  If  the  mining  industry  were  de- 
stroyed m  the  West,  the  results  would  not  only  be  serious  but 
indeed  catastrophic.  Therefore  the  people  in  the  mining 
States  are  profoundly  interested  in  the  development  and 
expansion  of  the  mining  industry,  knowing  as  they  do,  that 
such  development  inures  not  only  to  their  benefit  but  to  the 
bericfit  of  the  entire  cjuntry. 

Because  of  the  .serious  condition  of  the  mining  industry  in 
1932,  Congress  enacted  the  so-called  import  tax  or  tariff  of  4 
cents  per  pound  upon  copper.  I  was  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  voted  for  the  measure,  believing  that  it 
v.as  important  not  only  for  the  industry  of  my  State  and  other 
States  but  for  the  people  generally.  I  think  that  the  wisdom 
of  the  enactment  of  this  act  has  been  demonstrated,  and  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  any  policy  which  would  reduce  this  duty 
or  strike  at  the  mining  industry.  I  am  repeating  when  I 
say  that  the  mining  industry  is  indispensable  to  the  life  and 
prosperity  of  the  West,  if  not  to  many  other  parts  of  our 
country.  Any  policy  that  would  injure  the  mining  industry 
or  strike  it  down  wotild  have  seriotis  repercussions  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 

While  I  have  indicated  that  we  are  a  part  of  the  world  and 
that  our  development  is  influenced  by  trade  and  commerce 
with  other  nations,  I  would  not  favor  measures  that  would 
militate  against  domestic  industries  and  prove  disadvanta- 
geous to  the  American  people. 

On  the  2d  of  March  1934,  the  President  submitted  a  mes- 
sage to  CoJigress  requesting  authority  for  the  Executive 
to  enter  into  commercial  agreements  with  foreign  nations, 
"within  carefully  guarded  limits,  to  modify  existing  duties 
and  import  restrictions  in  such  a  way  as  will  benefit  Ameri- 
can agriculture  and  industry." 

Undoubtedly,  the  President  believed  that  the  policy  recom- 
mended by  him  would  increase  the  markets  for  our  surplus 
commodities  and  benefit  American  agriculture  and  industry. 

Following  the  message  of  the  President,  Congress  passed 
a  law,  approved  June  12,  1934,  which  amended  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930.  It  was  entitled  "An  act  for  the  promotion  of 
foreign  trade."  It  further  declared  that  it  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  the  products  of  the 
United  States.  It  authorized  agreements  to  be  entered  into 
with  foreign  governments  or  instrumentalities  in  order  to 
carry  out  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  act. 

It  authorized  modifications  of  existing  duties  and  of  exist- 
iiig  customs  or  excise  treatment  of  any  article  covered  by 
foreign  trade  agreements  and  also  authorized  the  President 
under  certain  conditions  to  proclaim  such  modifications  or 
such  additional  import  restrictions  as  were  required  or  ap- 
propriate to  carry  cut  any  foreign  trade  agreement  that  the 
President  might  enter  into. 

However,  no  proclamation  was  authorized  to  be  made  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  by  more  than  50  percent  any  existing 
rate  of  duty  or  transferring  any  article  between  the  dutiable 
and  free  list. 

I  shall  not  further  examine  the  provisions  of  the  act  re- 
ferred to.  My  recollection  is  that  the  act  will  expire  in 
June  1940. 

Under  this  act  reciprocal-trade  agreements  have  been  ne- 
gotiated between  the  United  States  and  other  governments. 
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I  shnll  not  attrmpt  to  appraise  the  results  of  those  agrce- 
ni(Pts  It  I',  bfluvcd  bv  many  that  they  have  been  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  American  people.  There  are  son^.e  v. ho  are 
critical  of  thf'.se  aprefmenti  and  deny  that  they  have  b-en 
of  anv  acJ-.tintase. 

M.iy  I  -av  that  I  voted  reluctantly  for  the  so-called  rec.pro- 
cal  trade  aprremi  nt  measure.  I  was  not  entirely  sr.tushed 
that  it  would  cr  could  escape  the  cliarge  of  bemp  uncon- 
^tirutional.  Those  who  believed  it  to  be  constituuonal  con- 
tend.d  that  fhv  Federal  Government  had  the  ri-ht  to  enter 
into  r^clp^ccai-trade  aeret-monti  under  its  general  authority 
and  und-r  the  interstate  commerce  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Othrrs  in.istod  that  thtrse  agreement.^  were  to  be 
placed  in  th-  sa:7ie  catr^ory  a.s  treaties,  and  thereiuro  were 
subnet  to  approval  by  the  Senate. 

However,  larg-ly  btcau.se  of  thr  distressed  and  trapic  condl-   i 
tlon  of  our  economic  life  at  that  time  and  the  belief  by  the 
President  that  the  proposed  plan  would  aid  agriculture  and 
Industry   generally   and  of   my   confidence   in   Secretary   of 
S'aN-   Cordell    Hull,   and   of   his   broad    statesm.anslup   and  i 
patriotic  devotion  to  our  country.  I  voted  for  the  measure. 

I  have  desired  '.n  suppr^rt  the  administration  m  its  deaiiugs 
with  foreign  nations.  The  President  stated  one  of  Uie  objects 
of  ti:e  rec.prucal-trr.dt  a-runv^nt  was  to  increa^^e  our  trade 
and  commerce  anJ  to  find  wider  markets  for  a^icuiturai 
cnmmcdities.  par;KUlarIy  cotton,  tobacco,  hog  prociucis,  rice,  ; 
centals  fiuit.  ai:d  so  forth. 

The  President  indicated  that  a  resumption  of  international 
trade  would  impro\e  the  general  situation  of  other  cotmtnes 
and  increu.e  the  ptirchasmg  power  which  would  prove  ot  i 
b-nef t  to  Americans  who  had  commodities  for  export.  Un- 
cle ubt'pdly  the  v.tws  of  the  President  were  entitled  to  serious 
\v  right  and  cons.d.  ration.  Obviously  any  m»  asure  that  would 
vid-n  American  markets  would  have  a  tendency  to  improve 
-<mr  domestic  economy.  I  fear,  however,  that  by  rea>.on  of  a 
combination  oi  circumstances  and  conditions  which  could 
not  havt  Uen  fore.-.e.n.  some  of  the  benefits  anticipated  from  , 
Ihe-^e  reciprocal-tiade  agreements  have  not  been  realized. 

I  think  undoubtedly  there  have  been  some  benefits  result- 
ing from  the  pchcits  embodied  in  the  agreements;  but  as  I 
have  indicated  there  is  seme  question  as  to  whether  the  ad- 
vantages have  b-en  commensurate  with  the  disadvantages 

which  loUowtd.  . 

Undoub'ediv  trade  and  commerce  among  nations  are  not 
only  important  but  vital.  National  isolation  is  not  to  be  de- 
sired and  the  United  States  with  its  enormous  resources  is  m 
a  p.3S!tion  to  .supply  many  countries  with  many  of  the 
commodities  of  wh.ch  we  have  a  surplus. 

Othe'-  countries  p:  cducv  ccm.inodities  which  are  required  in 
our  ecnnomv.  However,  wisdom  must  be  exercised  in  the 
interchange  of  commodities  and  no  agreement  should  be 
cntd  d  into  which  will  result  in  injury  to  American  industry. 
I:  would  be  unfoaunate  if  there  were  grounds  for  belief  that 
the  American  ptople  sufTered  by  reason  of  reciprocal  agree- 
m-  nts.  and  it  would  certainly  be  more  than  uniortunate  II 
there  were  ground  for  such  belief. 

I  hope  that  Dr.  Grady,  a  man  of  great  ability  and  of  wide 
knowledge  of  economics,  will  so  interpret  and  administer  the 
act  that  it  will  work  no  evil,  but  rather  promote  the  welfare 
cf  the  American  pe.^ple.  I  hope  that  in  the  negotiations  with 
the  Chilean  Gov.>rnment.  particularly  as  they  relate  to  copper, 
no  agreement  will  be  entered  into  which  will  modify  or  change 
the  import  duty  upon  copper.  In  negotiating  reciprocal 
agreements  many  factors  must  be  consdered  and  there  must 
be  cauiion  and  prudence,  and.  if  I  may  say  so,  a  high  degree 
of  statesmanship,  to  the  end  that  the  interests  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  shall  not  only  not  be  injured  but.  indeed,  siiall  be 
bt^nefitcd.  Rt:c  procal-trade  agreements  should  bf^  recipro- 
cal  that  is  to  sav.  benefits  must  not  be  entirely  beneficial  to 

the  ccuntnes  with  which  we  deal:  they  must  also  be  in  the 
interest  cf  the  American  people.  The  American  producers— 
the  American  manufacturers  and  the  American  miners— mus' 
be  fully  protected.  Per.-onally  I  desire  to  see  the  most  cordial 
r-lations  "between  the  United  S'ates  and  other  countrie.-.  and 
those  policies  and  measures  adopted  that  will  promote  not 
only  the  material  wellare  of  the  people  in  this  and  other  coun- 


result  in  strengthening  the  bends  of   amity  and 


tries   ku* 

^'"Siwever  if  the  act  in  question  is  harmful  to  the  Amer;can 
P -eple,  it  should  be  repealed.  It  is  tiue  that  it  will  expire  m 
the  near  future,  but  it  should  not  be  employed  to  the 
d.sadv>intare  of  our  country. 

I  hav.'  stated  upon  a  numb.r  of  cccasions  to  oScials.  as  weU 
^  to  others,  that  it  had  been  injurious  to  the  minui?  industry 
in  a  number  of  particu.ars.  There  has  been  a  large  increase 
in  the  in:p.)rtation  oi  z-inc  and  lead  and  this  has  proven  dis- 
advan;.igerus  to  this  great  industry.  I  have  ind  cated  to  olS- 
ciais  that  If  in  nesotiatin.^  a  reciprocal-t-ade  agreement  with 
Chile  the  import  duty  upon  copper  is  redvc-a.  there  wiil  be 
increased  d  mands  for  the  repeal  of  the  act  of  1D34. 

Mr  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  the  ques- 
tion 01  rpciprocal-trade  agret men's  I  observe  in  the  news- 
paper:, that  a  plan  is  proposed  by  which  the  constitutionality 
cf  th'^  reciprocal-trad"  agreements  is  to  be  tested  m  the 
courts  I  read  m  the  newspapers  that  the  State  I>:.partment 
lb  acieeabie  to  having  the  constiuitionality  cf  the  act  tested. 
I  think  It  is  exceedingly  important,  and  it  is  the  method  by 
which  we  should  approach  this  entire  subjeC.  If  the  State 
Department  i.~  iriendly  to  a  conte.-t,  and  the  contest  may  be 
had.  then  we  have  secured  all  we  can  ask  cf  the  State  Depart- 
ment m  that  n.^pect.  . 

I  wish  to  say  that  in  framing  the  issue  which  is  to  be 
determined  bv  the  Court  there  will  be  found  seme  diffieulty, 
in  my  judpmont,  le:  t  it  be  bJ  frnmed  that  it  wi!'.  p^-escnt  a  po- 
htical  qut^tion  and  not  a  legal  question.  These  who  are 
interested  m  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  should  be  in- 
ters ted  in  hav.ng  a  part,  if  practicable,  and  I  think  it  would 
be  m  framing  the  issues  which  are  to  be  determined  by  the 
Court  I  understand  this  question  is  to  come  up  from  Rhode 
Island,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  S'ate  D.  pariment  and 
those  representing  the  other  side  will  frame  the  matter  in 
entiie  good  faith,  and  I  am  not  intimating  otherwise.  I 
suggest,  however,  that  there  will  be  some  dtfficuity  in  bring- 
ing  the" Court  to  a  place  where  it  will  pa.ss  upon  the  qu^'Stion 
■  a.-,  a  legal  proposition  instead  of  having  the  decision  turn  on 
a  political  question. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.   President,   will  the   Senator   from 

Idaho  yield.' 

With  recard  to   the  suggestion   of  the   Senator   that    the 

'  Court  might  hold  it  a  political  question  and  not  decide  it,  I 

'   call  hi.-;  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  a  number 

I   of  decisions  under  the  fi'x.blc  TariiT  Act,  which  is  very  much 

like   the   Reciprocal   Trade   Agreements   Act,   m    which   the 

Court  did  f  ntertain  the  cases,  and  did  pass  on  them. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Those  issues  were  properly  presented,  but  I 
can  well  imagine,  as  I  know  the  Senator  can.  a  presentation 
of  this  m.atter  which  would  not  raise  the  clear  issue. 
Mr.  CONNALLY.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  BORAH.    That  is  what  I  have  in  mind.     I  think  it  is 
exeeedmglv  important  that  the  proper  issue  should  be  rai.sed. 
Mr.  OMAHONEY,     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.     I  yield. 

Mr  O'MAHONEY.  Does  the  Senator  know  whether  or  not, 
in  the  proposed  test  in  the  Court  of  the  constitutionality  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  agreements,  it  will  be  at  all  possible  to 
brin"  among  the  issues  the  present  program  of  the  integra- 
tion of  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  reason  of 
trade  agreements,  or  would  that  issue  have  to  depend  solely 
on  what  has  transpired  in  the  past? 

Mr.  BORAH.  I  suppose  it  would  have  to  depend  upon 
what  has  transpired  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
there,  the  difficulty  is  that  we  have  treaties  with  nations 
ccntatninc  tlie  most-favored-nation  clause,  so  that  we  can- 
not gi\e  preferential  treatment  to  Souih  Ameviean  countries 
without  giving  it  to  other  countries  which  have  treaties 
containing  that  clause. 

Mr.  OMAHONEY.  I  understand:  but  that  could  be  taken 
care  of  by  means  of  quotas.  It  was  done  m  connect. on  with 
the  Canadian  reciprocity  trade  agreement,  when  protest  wus 
made  on  tlie  part  of  the  cattle  industry  against  the  admission 
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of  cattle  from  all  over  the  world  by  reason  of  the  most- 
favored-nation  clause,  so  that  a  quota  was  necessary.  But 
once  a  quota  is  imposed,  it  applies  to  all  nations  with  which 
we  have  treaties  containing  the  most-favored-nation  clause, 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  A  trade  agreement  was  made  with  Can- 
ada, but  it  was  held  to  apply  to  Mexico,  for  instance,  because 
of  the  most-favored-nation  clause,  and  we  encounter  that 
situation  whenever  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  made. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  it  has  seemed  to  me  from  the 
beginning  that  these  agreements  were  treaties  in  every  sense, 
and  that  question  should  be  presented  in  any  case  that  goes 
up  to  the  Court  for  consideration. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY,  Is  the  Senator  of  the  opinion  that  that 
can  be  effectively  presented  in  any  forum  except  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  BORAH,  It  would  not  seem  so  to  me,  but  trade  agree- 
ments were  not  regarded  as  treaties  by  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States.  It  certainly  would  not  have  passed  such  an 
act  a.s  the  Reciprocal  Tiade  Agreement  Act  if  it  had  regarded 
them  as  treaties. 

Mr.  O'MAHONEY.  There  is  pending  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  a  resolution,  which  I  had  the  honor  to  pre- 
sent at  the  last  regular  session,  which  declares  it  to  be  the 
.sense  of  the  Senate  that  reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  in 
fact  treaties  and  cannot  be  made  effective  without  ratifica- 
tion by  the  Senate.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  argument 
becomes  almost  obvious  when  one  considers  the  fact  that  the 
reciprocal-trade  negotiations  which  are  now  proceeding  with 
certain  nations  in  South  America  are  primarily  political  in 
their  aspect,  and  not  commercial  at  all.  It  is  proposed,  for 
example,  to  reduce  the  tariffs  on  a  great  many  agricultural 
products  from  Argentina  and  from  Uruguay  in  order  to 
bring  about  a  closer  political  alliance  with  those  nations.  It 
seems  to  me  altogether  clear  that  in  such  circumstances 
there  can  be  no  validity  to  those  agreements  until  they  are 
acted  upon  by  the  Senate  in  the  guise  of  a  ratification  of 
treaties. 

I  should  like  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 
Senate  Resolution  69.  which  is  pending  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  to  which  I  have  referred. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  69 

Resolved,  That  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  foreign-trade 
agreements  entered  into  under  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  amend 
the  TanCr  Act  of  1930,"  approved  June  12.  1934,  are  treaties  which 
under  the  Constitution  can  be  made  only  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  cf  the  Senate;  and,  there  being  nothing  in  such  act 
which  provides  that  such  agreements  should  not  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate  a.s  other  treaties  a.'-e  ratified,  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  such  agreements  sliould  be  made  effective  only  if  the 
Senate  hiis  advised  and  consented  to  their  ratification. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreement  with  Great  Britain,  for  instance, 
in  every  sense  is  a  treaty,  and  that  question  is  the  one  which 
ought  to  be  presented  when  the  matter  goes  to  the  court. 
Senators  rise  here  and  say  that  they  have  protested  against 
thi..  and  that  going  into  the  reciprocal-trade  ag;reements. 
The  question  is  not  whether  we  protested,  but  whether  we 
approved  or  disapproved  of  them.  That  is  what  the  Consti- 
tution expects  of  us — either  to  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
agreements.  That  is  the  question  which  ought  to  be  pre- 
sented -so  that  there  will  be  no  mistake  when  it  comes  before 
the  Court  to  be  ."settled. 

For  myself  I  believe  the  proper  way  to  handle  this  question 
1;  to  present  it  to  the  Court,  and  if  the  S.-cretary  of  State  is 
willing  to  have  it  presented,  I  certainly  congratulate  him,  and 
thank  him  for  the  opportunity  to  have  our  rights  presented 
to  the  Court,  for  without  his  cooperation  it  will  be  difficult 
to  get  the  matter  properly  before  the  Court. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  If  there  Ls  any  doubt  about  the  con- 
stituMonality  of  the  delegation  of  our  tariff-making  powers — 
and  certainly  there  is  a  doubt — is  there  not  infinitely  more 


doubt  surrounding  the  question  which  I  have  submitted 
today,  namely,  the  delegation  of  our  internal  taxing  power 
to  the  State  Department?  In  other  words,  when  the  State 
Department  now  seeks  to  extend  its  authority  under  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act,  and  reach  even  into  the 
excise-tax  structure  of  the  country,  is  not  the  question  of 
the  constitutional  vahdity  of  the  action  even  more 
challenging? 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  see  the  constitutionality 
of  .the  procedure,  the  same  question  is  presented  in  all  these 
agreements  that  is  presented,  by  the  matter  referred  to  by 
the  Senator  from  Michigan,  for  the  reason  that  it  all  goes 
back  to  the  question  of  where  revenue  agreements  or  revenue 
legislation  must  originate.  They  do  not  originate  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Not  only  is  there  a  question  involved  as  to 
the  right  of  the  Senate  to  ratify  treaties,  but  there  is  the 
larger  question,  in  my  judgment,  of  where  revenue  legislation 
shall  originate,  whether  it  is  with  respect  to  one  article  or 
another.  In  my  mind  those  two  propositions  are  the  con- 
trolling ones  which  should  be  passed  upon  by  the  Court. 

I  am  aware  that  the  Court  passed  upon  this  matter  in 
some  respects  in  what  is  called  the  flexible-tariff  law,  that  is 
they  passed  upon  some  phases  of  it,  but  the  question  of 
where  the  legislation  must  originate,  and  the  question 
whether  a  trade  agreement  is  a  treaty,  and  whether  the 
Senate  shall  ratify  it  as  a  treaty,  are  the  two  propositions 
which  are  fundamental.  One  of  them  is  peculiarly  applica- 
ble in  the  argument  which  was  presented  by  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan.  But  back  of  it  all  lies  the  question  of 
where  this  legislation  must  originate. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  iMr.  Clark  of  Missouri  in  the 
chair).  Does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  wish  to  discuss  the  copper  situa- 
tion, but  I  wish  to  make  an  observation  with  regard  to  the  cer- 
tain legal  aspects  surroimding  these  treaties.  There  are 
three  elements,  it  seems  to  me.  that  have  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  the  legality  of  the  whole  program.  One  is 
the  constitutional  provision  that  measures  raising  revenue 
shall  originate  in  the  House.  Another  is  that  Congress  has 
the  power  under  the  Constitution  to  regulate  commerce 
among  the  States  and  with  foreign  nations.  It  has  always 
been  my  belief  that  the  same  authority,  the  same  extent  of 
authority,  exists  with  respect  to  regulating  commerce  with 
foreign  nations  that  exists  with  respect  to  regulating  com- 
merce among  the  States,  because  the  same  language  is  used 
in  both  instances,  the  scope  is  alike,  and  the  character  of 
regulation  is  the  same.  For  that  reason  I  believe  that  we 
have  as  much  right  under  the  Constiution  to  create  an  agency 
or  designate  an  agency  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress 
with  respect  to  our  commerce  with  other  nations,  as  we  have 
to  set  up  an  agency  to  carry  out  the  will  of  Congress  with 
resp>ect  to  the  regulation  of  our  internal  commerce  among 
the  States.  We  undoubtedly  have  that  authority,  as  it  has 
been  construed  and  upheld  by  the  Supreme  Court.  We  set 
up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  as  an  agent  of 
Congress  to  regulate  interstate  commerce.  We  set  up  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission.  We  set  up  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. The  mere  reduction  of  a  tariff  under  a  congressional 
mandate,  in  my  judgment,  is  not  a  raising  of  revenue,  which 
requires  that  action  shall  originate  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Of  course,  I  would  not  be  facetious  with  respect  to  the 
difference  between  raising  revenues  and  lowering  them.  The 
power  to  raise  taxes  to  raise  revenues  was  placed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  because  the  Members  of  that  body 
were  most  frequently  compelled  to  go  before  the  people  on 
their  records.  From  the  constitutional  standpoint,  I  believe, 
there  is  grave  doubt  whether  this  sort  of  a  program  is  a 
raising  of  revenue  such  as  is  contemplated  in  the  Con.stitution. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  of  course,  it  Is  a  debatable 
question,  but  does  not  the  Senator  think  it  is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  settled  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court? 
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Mr   BA^PrL,I^x'     Y-^:  T  think  it  proba^ily  is.  and  v.-ill  be 
d^batable "until  s..me  auti-.oritative  settlement  is  made.     On 
?h.    vh.^r  hand.  T  think  we  have  =x.^  much  ndU  to  ci>  sinmte 
the  S.Mretary  of  Sat.-,  or  the  Prc5ident.  or  any  other  exi.-.tmg 
accncy  of  fh^  Gcvn-nmont  to  cnrry  out  a  program  of  repti- 
lat:n"  cmmcrce    as  we  hnve  to  create  a  new  agency  to  do 
that   thin?      Had  Congre^.^  wanted  to  do  so.  it  could  have 
created  a  nr-w  commi.siion  of  some  kmd  to  negotiate  acree- 
m.  nts  wi'h  fcreipn  cnuntries  with  respect  to  reciprocal  ar- 
rangrm.^ni..  and  trade  poLcies;  but  it  d:d  not  see  fit  to  do  so. 
It  .said  that  thr  President  ..hould  do  it.  of  course,  through  the 
Bfcv  tary  of  State.    The  mere  fact  that  there  may  be  political 
up«rcu.s>ion.'^  bv  rea.'on  of  som-  concession  made  in  an  aiH-ee- 
ment  between  the  United  States  and  some  South  American 
rrun'rv  <]np^  not  constitute  it  as  a  political  treaty,  which,  in   I 
the  .ven.se .\^hich  ha.s  bt^en  used  here,  would  require  ratification 
bv  the  Senate.  i 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr   BARKLEY.    I  yield.  | 

Mr.  PITTMAN.    Of  course,  undoubtedly,  as  has  been  sue:-   | 
ppstrd.  there  are  two  quesMons  involved.    One  of  them  is  the   ■ 
que-'^tion  of  revenue  and  the  other  is  the  question  of  the  treaty.   ! 
Our  flexible-tariff  law  deals  solely  with  our  own  people.    It  is 
a  domestic  law  entirely.    Under  the  agreement  mentioned,  the 
question   not  onlv  ari.ses  as  to  whether  we  have  delegated 
authcritv  to  rai.se  revenue,  but  I  think  a  more  serious  question 
tnvclvcdis  whether  our  agreement  with  a  foreign  government 
imposes  such  an  oblit-ation  on  our  Government  as  to  consti- 
tute  a  treaty  under  the  treaty  provisions  of  the  Constitution,   j 
1  voted  against  the  extension  of  the  Reciprocity  Act  b-cause 
I  b  'heve  It  to  be  uncon.sntutional.    I  am  of  the  opinion  that 
such  agreements  are   treaties  and  mtist   be  ratified  by  tho 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     While  it  is  true  that  a  tariff  law  deals 
W'.th  domestic  legislntion  and  deals  with  our  own  people,  it 
indirectly  deals  with  everybody  who  trades  with  us.    It  lim- 
its the  right   of   any   foreign   producer   to   import   into   the 
.    United  States.  j 

Mr.  PrTT?-IAN.     But  we  are  under  no  obligation.  I 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  agree  that  we  are  under  no  obligation 
to  do  that.  Yet  there  is  nothing  new  in  this  matter.  It  has 
been  done  for  nearly  150  years.  One  of  the  first  acts  of 
Congress  back  in  the  1790's  was  to  authorize  a  regulation  of 
this  sort,  not  on  the  ground  that  it  was  a  tariff  but  that 
it  was  in  conformance  with  the  constitutional  provision  that 
Congress  could  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and 
knowing  that  it  cculd  not  otherwise  do  so  except  by  enact- 
ing a  tarilT  law.  which  it  took  us  18  months  to  write  the  last 
time  we  tried  to  pass  one.  Congress  could  create  agencies 
of  its  own,  or  designate  agencies  to  carry  out  a  program  set 
up  with  sufficient  clarity  and  definiteness  so  that  the  agency 
might  know  what  its  duties  would  be. 

Mr.  BORAH.  Mr.  President,  undoubtedly  the  Congress 
can  create  agencies  which  will  perform  administrative  acts, 
but  when  the  point  is  reached  when  an  agreement  must  be 
concluded  between  two  nations,  which  agreement  creates 
obligations,  makes  contracts,  and  so  forth,  I  know  of  no 
instance  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  ever  maintained 
such  an  act  as  not  violating  the  treaty  clause  of  the  Con- 
stitution, although  Congress  had  set  up  an  agency  to  per- 
form certain  administrative  functions  in  connection  with  it. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.  Is  the  reduction  by  the  President  of  a 
tariff  under  the  flexible-tariff  law,  which  is  limited  to  50 
percent  reduction,  merely  administrative,  or  is  that  legisla- 
tive? 

Mr.  BORAH.  It  is  my  view  that  it  is  legislative,  and  I 
tox)k  that  position  when  the  act  was  being  considered.  It 
was  the  view  of  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Senate  that  it 
was  legislative.  It  was  not  quite  a  majority,  because  the 
Republicans  very  largely  supported  the  administration.  But 
nevertheless  a  very  large  portion  of  the  Senate — I  have  for- 
gotten what  proportion — felt  that  it  was  legislative. 
Mr.  BARKLEY.     The  power  to  do  that  has  been  sustained 

by  the  courts. 
Mr.  BORAH.    Yes;   and  I  shall  have  something  to  say 

about  that,  too. 


Mr.  VANDENEERG     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BORAH.    I  yield. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.  Before  the  Senator  fmm  Ken'urky 
tak.^s  his  scat,  mav  I  a<=k  him  a  question?  Leaving  the  con- 
'itituticnal  ar-uments  for  the  moment  and  coming  back  to 
the  question  v.h:ch  I  raised  when  I  opened  the  discussion 
today  and  the  imminent  action  that  is  pending  in  the  State 
Department.  I  a.sk  the  Senator,  does  he  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  IMr.  H.aydenI.  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi IMr.  Harrison  1.  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Mc- 
N.^Rv  '  and  mv.-.clf  that  when  we  delegated  the  tanff-changin? 
pcwor  under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Treaty  Act  we  d;d  not 
contemplate  that  we  were  delegating  any  authority  to  reduc- 
exci.^e  taxos'' 

Mr  BARKLEY.    I  do  not  know  that  we  did.    I  should  like 
to   read   the  whole   record   on   the  subject   before   giving  a 
cattgoriral  answer,  but   if  what   has  been  read   constitutes 
the  whole  recv)rd.  I  should  say  very  likely  Congress  did  not 
have  that   in  mind.     It   may  not  have  expressed   its  wish, 
except  in  th<j  opinion  of  those  who  engaged  in  the  d:scus.sion. 
Of  course,  that  brings  up  also  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  the  excuse  taxes  are  really  a  subterfuge  for  tariff  tax- 
ation.   At  the  time  many  persons  felt  that  the  exci.se  tnx  was 
not.  strictly  speaking,  a  tariff,  but.  in  effect,  it  is  a  tariff. 
because  it  is  levied  only  in  contemplation  of  imports,  and  it 
is  levied  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  imports.    While  it  was 
levied  and  ;s  levied  under  the  guise  of  an  excise  tax.  it.  m 
fact,  IS  a  tariff,  as  the  Senator  himself  knows.    So  there  are 
I   technicalities  on  both  sides  of  the  problem. 

Mr  VANDENBERG.    Regardless  of  those  metaphysics 

Mr   BARKLEY.    I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  dignified  ap- 
pellation with  respect  to  my  animadversions. 

Mr    VANDENBERG.     I   hop'^    the    word    is    more    under- 
standable tlian  the  Senator's  observations  at  that  particular 
point.    I  submit,  as  a  matter  of  elementary  good  faith,  that 
when  the  chairman  of  the  Stmate  Fin.-ince  Committee,   in 
charge  of  iho  bill,  undr'taking  authorifatively  to  speak  in 
I   resp'^et  to  it.  as.sertcd  categorically.  "We  do  not  propose  to 
I   disturb  cxci-se  taxes  at  all  "  the  Senate  had  a  right  to  as- 
sume—and   the  assumption   is   .sustained   by   the   remainder 
of  the  debate — that  we  were  not  passing  a  law  which  permit - 
.   ted  the  State  Dep:irtment  to  interfere  with  exci.se  taxes, 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  I  concede  that  if  a  legal  ques- 
I  tion  were  being  passed  upon  by  the  Crur'  a  statement 
'  of  that  sort  from,  the  chairman  of  tht  commit  Lee  would  have 
■  great  weight  with  the  Court  in  detei  mining  the  intention  of 
1  Congress  at  the  time. 

i       Mr.  McCARRAN.     Mr.  President,  before  the   Senate  ad- 
journs I  desiie  to  express  my  views  with  reference  to  the 
remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from  Michigan    IMr.  V.anden- 
berg'  with  respect  to  the  movement  now  on  foot  to  interfere 
I  with  the  exci.se  tax  on  copper. 

In  my  judixmcnt,  there  can  be  no  question  as  to  what  wa.s 
1  the  intendment  of  Congress  when  it  enacted,  and  then  reen- 
acted  or  reaffirmed,  the  reciprocal-trade  law.  I  be'luve  the 
record  an.=wers  the  whole  problem  so  emphatically  that  it 
should  not  be  qu'^sticned  even  for  a  moment.  W*'  did  not 
intend  that  the  reciprocal-trade  law  should  affect  cr  have  to 
do  with  excise  taxes. 

However,  aside  from  that.  Mr.  President,  it  is  most  inter- 
esting to  note  the  effect  of  the  mere  giving  of  notice  that 
copper  would  be  one  of  ihe  commodities  to  be  ccnsid'^red  by 
the  reciprocal  trade  committee.  Such  announcement,  if  I 
m.ay  express  it  mildly,  has  created  consternation  throughout 
all  the  Intermountain  States  where  copper  is  produ-ed.  The 
reason  is  that  some  3  or  4  years  ago  in  my  own  State  a  high 
percentage  of  our  mining  labor  was  on  the  relief  rolls.  Today 
such  labor  is  practically  all  off  the  relief  rolls,  becau.se  cop- 
per-producing properties  thi-cughout  the  State  are  employing 
up  to  their  full  capacity  and  producing  up  to  their  full 
capacity.  The  wages  paid  to  those  employed  in  that  industry 
naturally  allure,  entice,  and  hold  those  who  are  capable  of 
working  in  an  industry  of  that  kind. 

The  able  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  HaydenI  mentioned 
the  standard  of  wages  in  his  State.  Perhaps  our  standard 
Of  wages  runs  a  trifle  higher,  rimning  from  $5.50  to  $6.50  for 


8  hours  of  work.  The  wages  are  fixed  on  a  sliding  scale, 
depending  upon  the  price  of  copper  in  the  open  market  for 
the  previous  month.  j 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  every  time  those  in  charge   I 
Df  the  rrciprocal-trade  program  have  dealt  with  metals  such 
as  zme,  lead,  copper,  or  manganese  they  have  in  eath  in- 
Btance  created  throughout  the  Intermountain  States  a  feeling 
of  depression,  for  the  toilers — and  we  are  principally  inter-    ^ 
estf^d  in  the  toilers  because,  after  all.  they  are  the  taxpayers — 
have  been  advised  that  if  this  agreement,  that  agreement,  or 
the  other  agreement  goes  forward  the  mine  in  which  they  are   i 
employed  may  be  shut  down.  j 

So  heartache  and  depression  exist  In  these  communities.  > 
Every  child  who  goes  to  school  from  a  miner's  home  goes 
with  a  heartache,  because  his  father  or  his  mother  has  told 
him  Uiat  if  the  reciprocal-trade  agreement  should  be  effectu- 
ated the  mine  may  be  shut  down:  and  when  it  shuts  down 
there  is  less  bread  and  butter  and  less  sustenance  of  life  for 
the    miner    and   his    family.     Throughout    the    entire   com- 
munity of  the  intermountain  region  consternation  prevails, 
and  it  is  only  natural  that  the  thoughts  of  such  treaties  should 
sadden  the  hearts  of  those  employed  in  the  mining  industry.   , 
They    realize   that    the    enormous    resources    of    high-grade  | 
copper  ore,  together  with  Government  subsidies  and  conces-  j 
5icn.s  and  cheap  peon  and  black  labor,  give  the  mines  of   j 
foreign  countries  a  very  distinct  cost-of -production  advan- 
tage over  the  m.ines  of  America,     Why  cause  the  American 
IciborcT  in  the  copper  industry  to  compete  with  the  slave 
lab.M-er  in  the  same  industry  abroad? 

In  America  we  try  to  maintain  a  wage  structure.  The 
toilers  in  this  line  of  endeavor  have  through  three-quarters 
of  a  century  struggled  to  establish,  and  are  now  interested  in 
maintaining,  a  wage  structure  in  keeping  with  American 
standaids  of  living  and  in  keeping  with  the  idea  that  the 
American  mine  worker  with  his  family  and  dependents  con- 
stitute a  virile  part  of  American  industrial  Ufe  and  American 
national  existence. 

Not  only  is  the  mine  worker  himself,  and  his  dependents, 
affected  by  any  reduction  in  the  wage  scale,  but  this  reduction, 
this  depression,  if  you  please,  when  it  comes  about  affects 
thp  immediately  surrounding  community,  and  likewise  com- 
munities and  workers  far  remote.  It  affects  employees  in  the 
oil  fields  of  California  and  Texas,  in  the  Oregonian  forests,  in 
the  Colorado  coal  mines,  in  the  national  tool  industry  of  far- 
flung  Eastern  States,  in  transportation  lines  through- 
out the  country,  and  even  into  the  factories  where  clothing 
and  shoes  ai-e  manufactured.  In  all  these  fields  the  workers 
feel  the  effects  of  a  depression  or  reduction  in  the  income  of 
the  toilers  in  the  mines.  Municipalities  and  States  are  di- 
rectly affected  by  that  which  takes  from  the  earnings  of  the 
miner  and  the  income  of  the  producer  because,  in  copper- 
produclna  States  tho.se  dependent  to  a  large  extent  on  the 
copper  industry  look  to  this  industry  for  taxes.  Thus  mining 
communities  and  municipalities  are  sustained. 

A  reduction  in  the  present  ad  valorem  tax  or  a  reduction 
in  the  tariiT.  if  such  action  were  to  be  brought  about  in  the 
case  of  copper,  would  not  only  create  consternation  and 
anxi.-ty  in  the  hearts  of  the  workers  in  the  copper-producing 
industries,  but  likewise  tend  to  destroy  confidence  in  those 
who  would  miakc  an  honest  investment  in  the  development 
o^  copper  mines.  Why  discourage  the  investor  of  America 
who  seelcs  to  develop  the  resources  of  this  country?  Mines 
that  may  be  working  en  a  close  margin,  but  neverthe- 
less sustaining  the  community  by  employing  large  num- 
bers of  workers,  may  find  themselves  closed  down  because 
the  bankers  are  unwilling  to  put  up  additional  capital 
for  development  purposes  when  they  are  threatened  with 
a  reduction  in  the  price  of  copper  due  to  an  inflow  of 
slave-produced  copper  from  abroad.  The  mines  of  Rho- 
desia and  far-off  Africa  wciked  by  slave  labor-and  when 
I  say  slave  labor  I  mean  labor  paid  only  slave  wages  if  ariy 
at  all— would  receive  the  full  benefit  under  the  most-favored- 
tiation  clause  of  any  reciprocal-trade  agreement  mto  which 
we  would  enter  under  the  proposed  negotiations  with  Chile. 
The   same   thing   is   true  of   every   other   copper -producing 
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country  of  the  world  that  has  a  standing  recognized  under 
the  most  favored  nation  treaty  clause. 

This  is  not  only  true  of  copper  but  of  other  commodities. 
When  the  tariff  on  manganese,  which  was  briefly  mentioned 
today,  was  reduced  in  favor  of  Brazil,  the  reduction  was  not 
altogether  in  favor  of  Brazil.  Under  the  most -favored- 
nations  clause  Ru.ssia  came  in  with  her  quota. 

The  worst  feature  of  it  is  that  we  get  nothing  reciprocally 
therefor  except  depression  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the 
toilers  who  are  engaged  in  the  particular  line  of  business. 

Mr.  President,  protection  must  be  afforded  and  maintained 
for  the  copper  industry  if  that  industry  is  to  be  prepared  to 
meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it  for  a  normal  national 
development,  and  certainly  much  more  so  If  that  industry  is 
to  be  prepared  to  meet  the  demands  placed  upon  it  in  case 
of  war.  and,  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  say 
in  this  the  first  meeting  of  the  Senate  following  the  passage 
of  the  bill  which  raised  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammimition, 
and  implements  of  war  that  the  United  States  is  listening 
to  the  rumblings  of  war  on  every  hand. 

With  this  threat  dangerously  present,  it  can  seem  scarcely 
possible  that  any  authority  in  this  country  would,  for  a 
moment,  consider  tearing  down  the  protection  that  is  nur- 
turing and  sustaining  an  industry  so  indispensable  to  our 
national  life,  and  yet,  as  recognized  by  those  who  have  ad- 
dressed themselves  to  the  subject  this  morning  here  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  we  are  confronted  with  not  only 
the  possibility  but.  based  upon  past  experiences,  the  proba- 
bility of  a  disastrous  effect  to  a  mother  industry,  if  you 
please,  a  param.ount  Industry,  which  effect  will  flow  from  a 
reduction  of  the  tariff  or  excise  tax  on  copper. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  I  voted  against  the  reenactment  of 
the  reciprocal-trade  law,  as  it  was  reenacted  by  a  vote  of  this 
body.  I  will  certainly  repeat  that  vote  if,  in  carrying  out  the 
law,  the  reciprocal-trade  committoe  continues  to  reduce,  as  it 
has  reduced,  the  tariff  on  every  one  of  the  raw  materials  of 
America,  as  a  result  of  which  the  raw-material-producing 
States,  of  which  the  Western  States  are  in  the  forefront  in 
the  case  of  metals,  are  in  each  instance  made  to  suffer. 

I  have  striven  by  my  expressions  made  here  and  by  pub- 
lished statements  to  arouse  the  attention  of  the  copper- 
mining  States  to  the  dangers  that  lurk  in  these  reciprocal- 
trade    agreements.     They    threaten    the    economic    life    of 

America. 

I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  Senate  is  becoming  alert  to  the 
situation.  I  hope  that  some  expression  made  here  this  morn- 
ing m.ay  cause  the  country  to  awaken  to  the  thieat  that  hangs, 
like  the  sword  of  Damocles,  over  a  great  industry.  The  very 
idea  that  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  was  to  be  considered 
wherein  protection  for  copper  might  be  modified  has  already 
caused  uncertainty  of  sufficient  import  to  cause  men  and 
business  to  pause. 

Why  .should  further  steps  be  taken? 

Mr.  McCARRAN  subsequently  said:  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  regular  session  of  Congress  1  introduced  a  bill  provid- 
ing that  before  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  become  effec- 
tive they  shall  be  passed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  that  bill  be  inserted  in 
the  Record  immediately  following  my  brief  remarks  of  this 

morning.  ^  ^    ^ 

There  b3ing  no  objection,  the  bill  (S.  91)  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  bill    (S.  91)    to  provide  for  Senate  ratification   of  foreign  trade 

agreements 

Be  it  ena:-trd.  etc.  That  section  2  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to 
amend  tlie  TarilT  Art  of  1930."  approved  June  12.  1934,  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(cl)  No  foreign  trade  agreement  hereafter  entered  mto  under 
section  1  of  this  act  shall  take  effect  until  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  advised  and  consented  to  its  ratification,  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present  concurring." 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  only  a  few 
remarks  with  reference  to  reciprocal-trade  agreements.  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  the  present  reciprocal  trade 
agreement  policy.    I  am  glad  to  welcom.e  our  new  converts. 
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A.S  the  rrciprccal-tradp  apreoments  operate  today  (hoy  afTect  | 
advrr-elv  and  in  srme  in.<tanct.s  destroy  industries  of  Amer- 
ica Thr  Tradr-a;:rcomr'nt  policy  has  injured  mduMry  in 
West  Virginia.  As  time  progresses  I  am  sure  we  will  have 
more  and  more  converts  'o  ti:e  cauoe  of  abjliyhm^:  or  .hang- 
in^  the  p:e-en:  reciprocal  trade  agreements  law. 

Befor'^  this  arL;u:r.'nt  .vtartf d  today  I  placed  in  th-  Record 
a  letter  from  mv  friend.  Mr   M.  J.  Gillooly.  prc^-idcnt  of  th-   , 
American  Flmt  G.ass  Workers  Union,  in  winch  he  .-howed 
how    r*c:prncal-trade   agreements   injure   the   gL-Lss   work.  i-. 
I  know  the  idlene.ss  .such  acreunent.-,  have  causvd  in  We.-t 
Viriiiriia.     I  my-elf  do  not  know  their  effect  on  copper,  but 
I  do  know  how  ;hey  have  alTected  and  hurl  workers  in  indus- 
tries in  West  Virmnia.     I  f"cl  it  is  time  that  we  .-hould  do 
something  to  .stop  ihe  activities  of  the  committee  which  is 
meeting   sfcretly    m   the   State    D-partment.    puttini^    forth 
agreements  not  pa>-.'ci  on  by  the  Senate— a^ret^nents  that 
wreck  American  ii.du.try  and  arc  the  enemy  to  American 
agriculture.    I  fo  ■!  ihe  time  has  ccme  for  the  Senate  to  re- 
a^.sert  itself  m  b  h.ilf  of  American  industry.  Amoncan  agri- 
culture, m  behalf  of  the  American  laboring  man  and  Amer- 
ican farmer.     One  of  the  b>'St  ways  to  do  it  is  through  the 
reptal  <i  th'->  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Act.  i 

Mr   ADAMS.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senatcjr  yield? 
Mr,  HOLT.     I  yiold. 

Mr  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  speaking  of  the 
undcsirability  of  the  Committee  meeting  in  secrecy.  I  went 
down  to  an  open  meeting  the  other  day.  Fifty  other  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  other  House  attended  the  meeting 
o.f  that  Committee,  all  of  whose  authority  came  from  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  Fifty  Senators  and  Members 
of  the. other  House  go  down,  hat  in  hand.  a.-,king  this  Com- 
m.ittee,  "Please  do  not  do  this  to  my  State."  So  we  have  the 
spectacle  of  representativf^  of  sovereign  States  m  the  open 
begging  the  creatures  of  Congress  to  be  good  lo  these  whom 
the  Concress  represents. 

Mr.  HOLT.  I  agree  with  the  Senator.  I  think  that  shows 
how  Congress  has  abdicated  its  powers,  and  I  believe  that 
irade  agreements  should  be  submitted  lo  the  United  States 
Senate,  where  the  power  lies  for  their  ratification  or 
rejection. 

RELIEF    OF    THE    ST^TE    OF    OHIO — KECOMMlTT.\L    OF    BILL 

—  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  for  some  time  I  have  been 
interested  m  Houso  bdl  5113,  which  appears  on  our  calen- 
dar as  No.  1186.  It  is  a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  State  of 
Ohio.  The  bill  contains  many  serious,  grave  and  impor- 
tant questions  which  may  have  far-reaehmg  futur- 
consecu'*^nce?. 

I  have  found  that  th>-^  bill  was  reported  by  the  Senaie 
Comm.ttee  on  the  Judiciary  without  the  com.mittee  holding 
any  he.inngs.  I  have  been  of  thp  opinion  that  the  S-'nate 
committee  should  further  consider  the  bill.  This  mornii;/, 
in  conference  with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  I  Mr.  Burke!. 
who  reported  th-'  b'll  from  the  committeo,  I  was  advised 
that  he  concurs  w;*h  that  thought  and  is  wilhng  to  m.akc  a 
motion  that  the  bill  be  recomm.itted  to  the  Committee  on 


the  Judiciary. 
Mr.  BURKE. 
Mr.  HATCH 
Mr.  McNARY. 


Senator  yield? 

hear  the 


Mr.  President,  will  the 
I  y:e:d. 
Mr.  President,  I  did  not  clearly  hear  t!" 
request  madp  by  the  able  S<-nator  frcm  Nvw  Mexico. 

Ihe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Chair  understands  that 
a  nioticn  is  to  be  made  to  recommit  Calendar  No.  1186. 
House  bill  5118,  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judxiary. 

Mr.  HATCH.  The  bill  is  on  the  calendar  and  was  re- 
port* d  from  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  by  the  Senator 
from  Nebra--=ka  iMr.  Burke!. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
jlatement  in  reference  to  the  uiatter  before  submitting  the 
motion. 

At  the  very  end  of  the  session  the  House  unanimou.'=ly 
passed  the  bill  to  refund  cne-million-three-hundred-and- 
thnty-thcusand-odd  dollars  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  which  was 


the  amount  due  to  the  State  for  the  month  of  October  1338, 
bu^  uhich  amount  was  withheld  by  the  Social  Security 
Board.  The  bill  then  came  to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
r.iittee;  and  I  believe  on  the  day  before  the  session  adjourned, 
en  the  4th  of  Auaust,  the  bill  was  referred  to  a  subcommit- 
tee. There  appeared  to  be  no  objee'ion  to  the  mea.sure,  and 
the  .nibconimitteo  recommend-'d  I's  passage,  and  the  bill 
v.as  reported  from  the  full  committee. 

It  sccnud  to  me  th-n,  and  it  scein.^<  to  nic  now,  that  the 
b.ll  should  be  pas^td.     The  State  of   Ohio   had   an   old-age 
pension  system  prior  to  the  passage  of  th'-^  Federal  legi.sla- 
ticn:  and  as  soon  as  the  Social  S  ciiiity  Act  was  pas-,ed  the 
Stat»-  Legi.^lalure  of  Ohio  enacted  the  nece.ssary  legislation 
All  went  well  until  seme  time  in  1938,  when  some  adminis- 
trative complication  developed.    The  legislature  had  done  its 
lull  duty.    The  law  of  Ohio  l^  in  proper  form.     The  people 
in  Ohio  who  are  entitled  to  old-age  P'  nsions  had  done  noth- 
ing wrong.     They  were  entitled  to  the  payments;  but   there 
were  some  difficulties  in  administratir.n.    Finally,  on  the  hi-t 
day  of   October    1938   the  Social   Security   Board— I   assume 
acting  not  only  entire'y  within  the  law,  but  acting  properly — 
said   that    no    payment    would    be    made    tor    the   monih    of 
October;    and   the    $1.33^.000   was   withheld    and    has   never 
been  paid.     All  but  a  minor  part  of  the  payment  that  should 
hav  been  made  to  old  people  in  Ohio,  with  the  exception  of 
a  small  amount  for  administrative  expenses,  has  been  with- 

lield. 

My  opinion  when  the  matter  came  to  the  Judiciary  Ccm- 
n-dttee  v.as,  and  now  is,  that  it  is  proper  under  the  law  lor 
the  Social  Security  Board  to  withhold  payments  to  a  State 
until  certain  administrative  matters  are  corrected  and  to  u.se 
that  procedure  as  the  necessary  means  of  securing  compli- 
ance from  the  State.  Hewever,  to  withhold  permanently 
such  a  payment  and  take  it  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  eld(  rly 
people  v.ho  are  entitled  to  it  seems  to  me  to  be  altogether 
wrong.  All  the  oiU  .'ecks  to  do  is  to  direct  the  Boaid,  now 
that  the  admini.-.rative  matters  h.ave  long  since  been  cor- 
rected and  the  payments  fully  made  for  November  and  all 
subsequent  months,  to  make  the  payment  for  October  to 
which  the  people  of  Ohio  are  entitled. 

At  the  .^ame  time,  since  the  point  has  been  raised,  and 
since  the  Social  Se'cunty  Administrator  yesterday  expres-ed 
grave  concern  about  it,  I  ha\e  no  objection  to  having  the  bdl 
recommitted  so  as  to  enable  the  coiniiiittee  to  hold  hearings 
on  r.  and  let  the  wh^le  matter  be  explored. 

I  now  move  that  Hou.^e  bill  5118,  Calendar  No,  1186.  be 
reeonnnitted  to  the  Committee  on  ihe  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President.  Will  tiic  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BURKE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     How  much  money  is  invoked.' 
Mr.  BURKE.     The  .^um  involved  i.-,  51,338.160.92. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  question  i.s  on  aureeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  moti'-.n  was  agr-ed  to. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  Pie.>ident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  at  this  point,  as  a  part  of  my 
remaiks,  the  statement  made  by  the  Administrator  of  Social 
Security  apptaring  m  toda;,"s  n*  wspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  .statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

m'm'tt  oppo.sfs  irmNT.  oongress  ritf  on  ?r(  tt.ity 
A  move  In  Congrcs.s  to  pay  Ohio  more  than  a  millMir.  di  ihirs  it 
public-ii?sista!>ce    n-.oney    withluld    a    year    ago    for    'lack    l1    r'<u- 
f  irmity"  to  Federal  sia:;dards  met  cpposltion  yesterday  from  Paul 
V    McNutt.  Federal  Serii'ity  Administrator 

He  !;a:d  a  bill  (jffered  by  Representative  Jfnxins  (Republiranl  of 
Ohio  weuld  make  C.  nviress  "a  eeurt  of  appeal"  from  the  de?;.sion3 
cf  the  Soci.il  Sertnity  Board 

Insteid.  McNutt  suggested  a  broadening  of  'he  Eorird'.s  p.iv.er  to 
grant  m-mcy  to  the  States.  ?o  tliat  Sta'e^  wii-.eh  ■^.\\■(•  us^\irances 
they  were  correcting  adm:ni.--trative  defects  cntUi.!  cuntiniie  to 
receive  some  Fcder.il  h-^lp 

The  B.'ard  had  withheld  Ohio's  $1,338  160  grant  for  October  lO.lB 
on  tlie  ground  that  the  State  security  set-up  h.id  been  used  for 
political  purpe.sos 

Jfnkins  a.soailed  McNutt'o  position  as  "•typical  of  bureaucratic 
arrogance." 


DE.^TH   or   RFPRESENTATIVE   BOLTON,  OF  OHIO 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  before  the  Senate  a  reso- 
lution from  the  House  of  Representatives  (H.  Res.  319) ,  which 
was  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution   319 

In  the  Hott<e  of  Represent*itve9. 

Rrsn'^rd.  Tliat  the  House  hre^  h.cird  wrh  profound  sorrow  of  the 
dt.oii  1  :  ilun.  CmsTiR  C.  Bolton,  a  Representative  from  the  State 
cf  ObM. 

Resd'rrd.  Tliat  a  committee  of  s!x  Members  of  the  House  with 
sucli  Mcnbrrs  of  tlic  Senate  as  may  be  joined  be  appoinied  to 
uiiend  the  funeral, 

RcMhcd.  Tliut  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of  the  Hov;se  be  authorized 
and  directed  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provl.slon.s  of  these  rc^oiution--  and  that  the  nece.s,sary 
«tpen':'-s  in  connection  therewith  be  pu.d  out  of  the  contingeiit 
fund  of  the  House 

Rcsulird,  That  tlic  Clerk  communicate  these  resolutions  lo  the 
Senate  and  tran.-mit  a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  deceased. 

/J'so.'t'-ci,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect  the  House  do  now 
adjourn 

Mr.  McN.\RY.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  junior  Sen- 
ator fiom  Ohio  IMr.  T.^ft  1 ,  who  is  necessarily  absent  from 
the  Chamber.  I  offer  the  resolution  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  atk  for  its  imm.ediate  consideration. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  194 >  was  read,  considered  by  unani- 
mous consent,  and  unanimously  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Senate  Resolution  194 

Rcsoliid.  Tliat  th>  Senat«  has  heard  with  profound  sorrow  the 
ni.npuncemctit  of  the  da'h  of  Hon.  Chester  C.  Bolton,  late  a 
Representative  from  the  Slate  of  Ohio. 

H'Vfo/refi,  That  n  committee  of  two  Senators  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  Senate  to  Join  the  committee  appointed  on 
the  pai  t  of  t'e  IluU.-,e  of  Representatives  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
th''  tlecea'^ed   Representative. 

Ri'sc^hrU.  That  the  Secretary  communlcale  these  resolutions  to 
the  Hovise  of  Representatives  ajid  Uansmit  a  copy  thereof  to  the 
lanuly  ol  the  deceased. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under  the  second  resolving 
clause  of  the  resolution  the  Chair  appoints  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  IMr.  Donahey!  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Ohio  IMr.  Taft  1  the  committee  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  as  a  further  mark  of  re- 
spect to  the  memory  of  the  deceased  Representative,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed  to;  and  <at  1  o'clock 
and  12  mniutes  p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned,  the  adjourn- 
ment, being  under  the  order  previoasly  entered,  until  Ihurs- 
dav.  November  2,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  October  31,  1939 

The  Hou'^e  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery.  D,  D.,  offered 
the  following   prayer: 

O  breath  of  Crod,  we  pray  that  these  moments  may  be 
heightened  by  the  solemn  spirit  of  reverence.  Oh,  let  the 
spectacle  of  the  glorious  cross  be  to  us  like  a  whisper  from 
the  face  of  the  Almighty.  'We  seek  Thy  guidance  into  truth; 
Thy  help  in  counsel;  and  the  blessing  of  Thy  grace.  Do 
Thou  inspire  us  with  unselfish  and  heroic  purpo.se  that  we 
may  b*^  examples  for  our  people,  into  whose  service  we  have 
entered.  'We  thank  Thee  for  the  heart-winning  words  of  the 
Christ;  grant  us  His  shadow  that  prepares  for  toil;  His  faith 
and  His  vision  of  a  new  day.  O  Thou  who  hast  reigned  amid 
the  tempests  of  the  spirit,  withhold  not  Thyself  from  us. 
Brood  over  us,  give  us  more  than  human  wisdom,  and  gird 
us  with  a  strength  greater  than  our  own.  "We  pray  Thee 
to  lift  our  minds  to  a  high  estate  where  reason  is  not  suffo- 
cated nor  patriotism  smothered.  Oh.  come  to  our  waking 
souls,  that  we  may  walk  in  the  paths  of  dignity  and  honor 
and  where  no  seeds  of  discord  are  allowed  to  flower,  frtiit, 
or  foliage.    In  the  dear  Redeemer's  name.    Amen. 

Tlie  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 


EXTENSION   OF   REMARKS 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  a  speech  on  neutrality  by  Monsignor  O'Grady. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mis.souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  of  the  Honorable  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary 
of  War,  and  an  editorial  from  the  "Washington  Times-Herald 
in  connection  with  the  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  an  address  delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Martin  Dies  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Saturday  evening  of  the  past  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

THE  LATE  EATON  J.  BOWERS 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  arise  this  morning  to  make 
a  sad  announcement  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  On 
the  night  of  October  27,  last,  the  Honorable  Eaton  Jackson 
Bowers,  a  former  Member  of  this  distinguished  body,  died 
at  his  home  in  the  city  of  New  Orleans.  La. 

Mr.  Bowers  represented  the  Sixth  Congressional  District 
of  Mississippi,  which  I  now  have  the  honor  to  represent.  He 
took  up  his  duties  in  this  body  on  March  4,  1903,  and  served 
until  March  3,  1911,  through  the  Fifty-eighth,  Fifty-ninth, 
Sixtieth,  and  Sixty-first  Congresses,  voluntarily  retiring  in 
1911  to  resume  the  practice  of  law  at  Gulf  port.  Miss. 

Mr.  Bowers,  during  the  comparatively  short  tim.e  that  he 
was  a  Member  of  this  body,  rose  rapidly,  both  in  the  assign- 
ment to  important  positions  and  in  the  esteem  of  his  col- 
leagues. It  can  truthfully  be  said,  without  the  necessity  of 
drawing  the  charitable  cloak  of  death  about  him,  that  few 
men  who  served  in  the  Congress  with  him  were  possessed  of 
a  keener  intellect  or  a  more  brilliant  tongue.  He  possessed 
to  a  marked  degree  the  rare  com.bination  ot  the  two  virtues 
of  having  the  intellect  to  arrive  at  a  correct  conclusion  and 
the  mastery  of  the  English  language  which  enabled  him  to 
convince  all  who  heard  him  of  the  correctness  of  that  posi- 
tion. 

At  some  future  date,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  dwell  more  fully  upon  the  virtues  of  this  truly 
great  statesman.  But  for  the  present  I  am  sure  that  I  voice 
the  sentiment  of  all  who  knew  him  when  I  say  that  the 
country  has  sustained  in  his  death  the  loss  of  an  outstanding 
member  of  the  American  bar,  a  great  intellect,  and  a  states- 
man in  the  truest  sense.  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  lifelong,  warm,  personal  friend  of  Mr. 
Bowers,  the  Honorable  George  P.  Money,  editor  of  the  Gulf- 
port-Biloxi  Dady  Herald,  and  himself  the  distinguished  son 
of  the  late  and  lamented  Senator  H.  D.  Money,  who  so  ably 
represented  Mississippi  in  the  United  States  Senate  two 
decades  ago,  had  this  to  say  editorially  of  his  late  distin- 
guished friend,  Mr.  Bowers: 

It  is  with  distress  and  profound  sense  of  loss  that  we  have  to 
announce  ^qt  south  Mississippi,  the  Gulf  coast,  and  particularly 
Harrison  County,  and  personally,  the  death  of  Hon.  Eaten  J. 
Bowers,  one  of  the  most  dynamic  speakers,  foremost  lawyers  and 
practitioners,  one  of  the  most  astute  political  scientiyts,  one  of 
the  most  influential  Ccngressm.en,  and  one  cf  the  best  informed 
and  scholarly  gentlemen  we  have  known. 

His  death  in  New  Orleans  ThtuTsday  midnight  came  at  a  ripe 
age,  after  he  had  been  admitted  to  the  bar  before  being  of  age; 
after  hts  great  s^lccess   In   law  and   statesmanship;    after   he   had 
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TfR'rcl  a  'i-iv.lv  who  reciprocated  his  devotion  and  l^A-alty.  whose 
rir^.be-,  i.^ver  ^.anted  fc  r  anything  that  he  wa.s  able  to  procure: 
a")-'  he  ^i(l  n-.ade  thousands  of  loyal  friends,  hiid  thousands  a 
ar'nurrrs  and  impressed  hinx-^lf  upon  the  bar  and  made  hiai.seil 
h.u'd  with  PTtentlon  in  the  Halls  of  Consire.^s. 

Mr  Bowef*  had  an  exceedingly  active  m:nd  and  lively  Interest  In 
!•!••  H'=  ir.»^mcry  was  marvrlcuslv  accurate  and  vlv.a.  wh;ch  eave 
him  command  of  his  va.t  reading  on  all  .^ubjccts  and  '.herelore  made 
him  an  exceptMual  extompjraneous  ?peak?r.  Hus  th  rouih  Kn.Al- 
ed-e  of  law  and  the  aptness  of  his  mmd.  with  his  rxc-llent  memory, 
en  .bled  h-m  to  answer  any  question  of  law  Instantly,  and  this  fac- 
vil'iv  was  undimini.'-hed  to  the  day  of  his  death  He  was  (f  great 
vit  which  with  his  memory,  his  readiness,  and  his  great  love  of 
c.>mmuni.:n  and  fellowship  made  him  unexcelled  as  a  postprandial 
speak. T      surelv  we  .'■hall  iv't  look  upon  his  like  aqain 

His  life  was  filled  with  activity  and  brilliant  and  notable  achitve- 

menls. 

TlirouKh'Ut  his  married  life  he  had  a  most  noble  compmicn^a 
h-lp  ind.'cd  most  meet  for  man  The  soul  of  un-c'.f.sh  affection. 
d-\uted  to  her  first  love  and  their  family  loyal  and  faithful  to  the 
end  Mrs.  Bowers,  herself  the  daughter  of  a  pn  mment  lawyer  of 
Bav  St   Lcuis,  was  his  beloved,  hi.-  ci  mfort,  and  his  st.^y 

With  the  bereaved  family  we  bow  cur  heads,  and  to  ^um  we 
tender  cur  loving  sympathy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
exti  nd  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  on  the  subject  Perti- 
nent Fact.s  on  the  Neutrality  Question. 

Tne  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Thore  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanl- 
mou.s  con.-ent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  short  editorial  appearing  in  a  New  Jersey 
new- paper. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 

g>  iitlt-man  from  New  Jersey? 

■JTsere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.   GUYER   of   Kansas.     Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask   unanimous 

-cumeni  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 

cIuJ'-  th'Tcin  a  short  quotation  from  the  Miami  Republican. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  tiiere  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
girltman  from  Kan.  as? 

Tiero  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Si^caker.  I  ask  unanimcu-s  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remark-  m  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  brit  f  editorial  app^'anng  in  the  Block  newspapers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frum  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
a  rad.o  addiess  delivered  by  me  on  September  18.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
eii'leman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION    TO    ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  aik  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Reserving  the  richt  to  object.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  today  and  during  the  consideration  of  the  neu- 
trality bill.  I  shall  object  to  anyone  proceeding  before  a 
scs.sion  of  the  House  for  any  length  of  time,  and  I  shall 
object  at  this  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana  proceed- 
ing for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimotis  consent  to 
proceed  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.\RKS 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con--ent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  short 
letter  from  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remaiks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
therein  an  article  taken  from  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Review. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HorFM\N  a.-k'd  and  was  Riven  permission  to  rives  and 
extend  Ins  own  remarks  m  the  Record. 

Mr.  SPIAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.=ent  to  ex'cnd  my  own  remark.-;  m  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  short  memiOrandum. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  (  bjcction. 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimcas  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Honorable  W.  B.  Swancy.  of  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou.? 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  liEcoRD  upon  the  .subject 
before  the  House  today. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  v/as  no  objection. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  rcm,arks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  a  letter 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  m  reference  to  the  ship- 
ment of  horses  and  mules  into  the  war  zone — to  foreign 
countries 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEUTR.^LITY 

Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up  House  Resolution  320. 
which  I  st'nd  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.use  Resolution  320 

Rc^-nlred.  Tliat  imn-.ediately  upon  the  adoption  of  this  re^^okitinn, 
the  joint  resolution  iH  J  Res  306),  the  Neutrality  Act  of  lO'W  with 
Srnare  amendments  thereto,  be.  and  the  same  Is  hereby,  tak-  n  from 
the  Speakers  table  to  the  end  that  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
be,  and  the  same  arc  hereby,  disagreed  to  and  a  conference  is 
requested  with  the  Senate  on  the  di.sagret  ing  vwtes  of  the  two 
H.mse.s 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlianvnfary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.     Does   the   eentleman  from  Illinois  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  SABATH.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  To  a^k  whether  or  not  the  resolution  will 
shut  off  the  rieht  to  offer  a  motion  to  instruct  ;he  cnnfei-ees? 
The  SPEAKER.  It  will  not.  The  resolution  new  pi-nrim'^i 
makes  it  in  order  to  ccn.sider  such  matters  as  that  propounded 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi.  If  the  nsolution  is 
adopted,  It  will  in  no  way  prohibit  sub.sequent  proceedmps,  or 
oflenng  a  motion  to  in^'.iuct  the  conferees,  or  amendments 
thereto. 

Mr  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  yield. 
Mr.  SABATH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  If  this  resolution  is  adopted, 
what  Will  be  the  efftct  with  respect  to  the  ofTenng  of  anienc.- 
ments?  As  I  understand  it.  the  bill  now  is  m  the  form,  of 
a  Senate  amendment  to  the  Hou.se  bill,  which  will  be  one 
amendment.  A  motion  may  be  offered  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees. I  presume,  but  when  will  we  reach  the  stage  of 
amendms  in  the  third  degree? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  cannot  anticipate  that  that 
stage  Will  ever  be  reached,  but  the  Chair  will,  of  course,  be 
glad  to  answer  that  parliamentary  inquiry  at  the  appropriate 
time. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  M.-\pes]?  Does  the  gen- 
tleman desiie  time? 

Mr.  MAPES.     I  ha\e  requests  for  time;  yes. 
Mr.   SABATH.     Does   the   gentleman   desire    time   for   or 
against  the  resolution? 

Mr.  MAPES.  I  have  not  a.^ked  all  of  the  Members  how 
they  are  gomg  to  vde. 
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Mr.  SABATH.  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Does  the  chairman  in'.end  to  yield  to  any- 
one opposed  to  the  rule? 

Mr.  SABATH.  I  might,  though  I  do  not  think  it  will  do 
any  good;  I  do  not  think  it  will  help  any  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  SPEAKER.  How  much  time  does  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  yield  to  himself? 

Mr.  SABATH.     Six  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  650  speeches  have 
been  made  on  this  issue  to  date.  I  do  not  believe  more 
speeches  here  will  change  opinions  or  the  vote  of  any  Mem- 
ber. Certainly  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  imagine  that  words 
of  mine  might  do  so,  and  so  I  will  confine  myself  to  an 
explanation  of  the  rule  itself. 

Contrary  to  the  statements  of  my  colleague  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  IMr.  Fish  J,  this  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
most  liberal  rules  that  has  ever  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress. It  allows  more  time  and  gives  more  latitude  for  dis- 
cussion of  individual  sections  of  this  bill  than  is  usual,  and 
permits  voting  on  each  amendment.  We  do  not  abridge  the 
rul<\s  or  deny  the  right  of  anyone  to  present  amendments. 
A  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  will  be  offered.  An 
amendment  to  that  motion,  and  a  second  amendment,  is  in 
order.  It  permits  a  substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the 
sub-stitute.  and  on  each  there  is  allowed  1  hour's  debate  for 
and  against.  No  gag  prevents  the  offering  of  any  amend- 
ment, and  any  implication  to  the  contrary  can  be  only  a 
deliberate  misinterpretation  of  the  rule. 

The  Senate  bill  before  us  today  represents  a  comprehen- 
sive and  thorough  study  of  the  entire  issue  in  question,  and 

1  am  obliged  to  confess  that  I  believe  it  to  be  a  better  bill 
than  the  one  we  passed  in  the  Houe.  I  hope  that  all  the 
Members  will  read  the  comparative  report  prepared  by  tlio 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  It  should  give  them  unde- 
niable reason  for  supporting  the  resolution.  Let  me  here 
quote  from  the  Senate  report: 

Tlie  commlttoe  further  reports  the  purpose  of  the  substitute 
is  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
and  to  secure  tlie  salety  of  its  citiiicns  and  their  interests  In 
afempilng  to  accomplish  thl-^  purpo-c  the  committee  hri.=  written 
into  the  propased  substitute  definite  and  mand;itory  legislation 
wherever  discretion  could  be  eliminated.  From  a  considciation  of 
tlie  text  It  will  be  noted  that  the  cash-and-carry  provisu^ns  of  the 
hiw  which  expired  by  their  terms  on  May  1.  1939.  and  which  have 
not  been  reenactcd,  have  been  strengthened  as  to  the  provisions 
dealing  with  the  divesting  of  title  of  citizens  in  goods  to  be  con- 
ve\ed  and  transferred  and  exported  to  belligerent  countries.  The 
addition  of  this  language  to  the  paragraph  in  the  old  law  with 
regard  tn  the  divrsling  of  title,  namely  that  "No  loss  incurred  by 
any  such  citi/en  in  connection  with  the  sale  or  transfer  of  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  any  such  articles  or  materials  shall  be  made 
the  ba.sis  ol  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  St.itfS."  covers  any  lorphfile  that  might  have  existed  in 
the  old  provisions  as  an  excuse  for  demanding  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  the  Government  undertake  to  collect  debts  due  a 
citizen  This,  however,  is  not  the  mi  st  iniportunt  change  in  the 
old  cash-and-carry  law.  TliC  provisions  of  the  old  law  with  re- 
gard to  carry  did  not  prohibit  the  transfer  of  contraband,  that 
Is  articles  and  materials  designated  by  warrlne:  powers  as  war 
materials,  to  belligerents  except  the  few  manufactured  articles 
dt fined  a.s  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  but  dele- 
gated til  the  President  the  discretion  to  prohibit  American  vessels 
irnm  carrving  certain  articles  to  belligerents  which  he  could  nam-' 
nne  proposed  substitute  In  definite  language  and  in  a  mandatory 
manner  prohibits  American  vessels  to  carry  any  pas.sengrrs  or  any 
articles  cr  materials  to  any  foreign  state  named  by  the  President 
as  being  in  a  state  of  war  The  section  of  the  proposed  substitute 
which   IS  intended  to  accomplish   this  purpose  is  lound  m  section 

2  (ai.  which  reads  as  follows: 

"Sec  2.  (ai  Wlif never  the  President  shall  have  issu-d  a  procla- 
m.ation  under  th*^  authority  of  .section  1  (a)  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carr\-  any  passnigers  or  any 
articles  or  materials  to  any  state  named  m  such  proclaraaiion." 

Because  this  is  an  issue  above  partisan  politics,  the  reso- 
lution has  enlisted  the  support  of  all  outstanding  Repub- 
licnns.  such  as  a  former  President  of  the  United  States,  a 
formicr  Republican  candidate  for  President,  and  a  candidate 
for  the  Vice  Presidency.    They  all  favor  this  legislation.    Only 


a  small  or  mean  man  could  consider  his  political  interests 
above  his  country's  welfare. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SABATH.  The  gentleman  knows  that  I  will  not  yield 
to  him.  I  have  ntmierous  resolutions  from  Republican  clubs 
all  over  the  Nation  going  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  the 
Senate  bill.  Mr.  Green,  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
has  also  written  me  that  he  supports  the  bill.  In  fact,  so 
many  resolutions  have  reached  me,  and  so  many  letters  from 
individuals  and  organizations  that  I  am  sure  the  sentiment 
of  the  Nation  has  been  clearly  shown,  not  only  to  me  but  to 
all  Members  who  must  certainly  have  been  the  recipients  of 
as  many  communications  as  I  have  had.  I  am  confident,  in 
all  the  circumstances,  that  we  should  have  no  difficulty  in 
securing  early  action  upon  this  important  measure. 

Here  before  me  now  I  have  a  letter  from  William  Allen 
White,  a  gentleman  known  to  most  Republicans.  He  advises 
the  Republicans  to  support  this  legislation.  I  also  have  with 
me  letters  from  religious  leaders  and  outstanding  citizens. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  great  majority  of  thinking 
Americans  is  with  us.  and  that  they  depend  upon  us  to 
pass  this  resolution  for  the  good  of  our  country.  A  joint 
statement  of  the  clergy,  signed  by  outstanding  representa- 
tives of  all  religious  faiths,  concise  and  to  the  point,  very 
aptly  expresses  public  opinion.    I  want  to  read  it  to  you: 

We  who  sign  this  statement  are  firmly  for  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo law.  because  we  cannot  be  etiiically  or  spiritually  indifTerent 
In  tiie  face  of  the  present  universal  menace  to  nian'.s  rehgious 
liberties.  We  support  revl<;lcn.  because  we  believe  its  safeguards 
arc  not  only  best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  ol  war  but  will  throw 
the  vast  moral  and  material  weight  of  this  country  on  tlie  side 
of  liberty   in  which  alone  religious  institutions  can  flourish. 

Wc,  therefore,  urge  our  Congress  to  stand  f.ist  and  express  the 
will  of  the  people  by  revl«-;ing  the  present  law  which  puts  thia 
country  in  the  false  position  of  supporting  WTOiig,  encouraging 
its  .'■pread,  and  condoning  the  destruction  of  all  the  religious  and 
ctli:r  liberties  thai  mankind  holds  precious 

Let  me  not  overlook  the  fact  that  I  also  have  resolutions 
against  this  proposed  measure.  One  is  from  Father  Cough- 
lin:  one  from  the  Socialist  Party  of  America.  Many  have 
come  from  Nazi  and  Fascist  sources.  Another  is  from  the 
German-American  National  Alliance,  whose  representatives 
a  few  days  ago  appeared  before  the  Dies  committee.  I  wish 
you  would  read  the  threatening  letter  they  had  the  audacity 
to  send  out  against  those  who  dared  to  vote  to  repeal  the 
present  neutrality  law.  When  will  they  realize  that  this 
Congress  will  not  be  intimidated  or  influenced  by  threats 
from  alien  or  other  sources?     L Applause.] 

I  will  take  up  no  more  time.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary. Those  who  follow  me  will  more  fully  explain  the  bill, 
and  I  now  yield  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  IMr.  Taylor]. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  sense 
of  deep  humility  and  with  no  little  trepidation  that  I  ap- 
proach this  subject  today,  at  perhaps  the  most  critical  period 
in  our  country's  history.  With  three  of  the  great  nations  of 
Europe  now  in  the  grip  of  a  ghastly  war.  I  think  it  behooves 
this  membership  to  approach  this  subject  cautiously  and  with 
the  greatest  possible  deliberation. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause on  the  28th  of  last  month  I  took  occasion  to  discuss  it 
at  length.  I  want  to  say  frankly  at  the  outset  that  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  the  principles  and  objectives  of  this  resolution. 
However,  I  am  opposed  to  the  rule  that  has  been  reported  by 
the  Rules  Committee  and  which  is  under  consideration  at  this 
moment.  As  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee  I  opposed 
this  rule  because  I  regard  it  as  arbitrary  and  m.ore  or  less  a 
subterfuge.  I  took  the  position  before  the  committc-e.  and  I 
take  the  position  here  today,  that,  due  to  the  tremendous  im- 
portance of  this  legislation,  it  ought  to  be  considered  under 
an  open  rule,  with  the  right  to  the  Members  of  this  body  to 
offer  such  amendments  as  to  them  may  seem  fit  and  proper. 
1  Applause.] 
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I  would  not  charactcrizi'  or  stigmatize  this  rule  as  a  eag 
rule  but  It  partakes  cf  so  many  of  the  features  of  a  ga?  rule 
that  to  me  it  is  a  d:stinrtion  without  a  difference.  To  me 
this  rulr  1,  an  infringement  upon  the  aurhonty  of  this  House. 
It  IS  an  abiidcement  of  the  nshts  of  the  number.ship  cl  this 
House  to  have  this  measure  considered  under  an  open  rule 
u-.nl  with  the  right  to  offer  amendments. 

Mr  £p.uk-r.  I  am  very  jealous  of  the  prerogafives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  I  want  to  see  its  prestii:e,  its 
diprifv  and  irs  integrity  pre.^erved:  but  most  assuredly  these 
attributes  cannot  be  maintained  if  we  allow  this  body  to  be 
subservient  to  th'-  oth.'r  b  :dy.  Und-r  the  Ccnstitution  we 
are  of  equal  importance  and  hUihonty;  and.  in  the  name  of 
God    l''t  us  insist  on  the  parity. 

I  know  It  Will  be  a: surd,  and  has  been  argued  by  the  dis- 
tm^ui.shed  centlemen  fnun  Illinois  this  afternoon,  that  this  is 
thp'normal  ;ind  cu.^tomary  proc  dure  m  matters  of  this  kind; 
but  I  would  remind  him  also,  Mr  Speaker,  that  these  are 
not  normal,  ordinary  times  and  for  that  rea.son  a  most  liberal 
rule  should  b-  adopted  here  which  will  permit  of  the  registra- 
tion of  the  views  and  ,s»'ntiments  of  every  Member  of  this 
House  bv  the  medium  of  amendments  to  so  perfect  the  bill 
as  to  accomplish  the  object  cf  the  legislation,  which  is  to 
keep  our  country  cut  of  v.ar. 

Mr  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  outset,  this  is  momentous 
le:ii>lation.  It  certainly  is  the  most  momentous  that  I  have 
be"en  called  upon  to  consider  durinK  my  21  \ears  in  the 
Housr.  I  th:r:k  it  is  the  mn,A  vital  and  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  has  bten  considered  by  the  Conttrcss  since 
the  declaration  of  war  in  1917.  No  one  can  forecast  the 
po'entialitus  of  cur  action  on  this  proposal.  It  will  have 
ir>  reverberations  not  only  throughout  thi-  country  but  it 
will  ha\e  its  repercussion.-,  thrcu^zhout  the  nations  of  the 
world,  and  for  that  r.  a>on  we  should  proceed  here  today  with 
every  poss.ble  cau'ion  and  deliber.ition,  and  v.-ith  an  eye 
single  to  thv  wtlfar'  of  our  b 'loved  country.  Passion  nor 
parti.sanship  has  no  place  m  this  dtbate. 

This  legislation  involves  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  of  ours. 
It    affects    the   hearts   and   homes   and   hearthstones   of    ine 
pe<>p'e  of  the  United  States.     Their  hopes,  their  aspirations, 
their  -security   are  wrapped   up   m   this   legislation,   because. 
Mr,  Speaker.  99  percent   of   the   people   of   this  country   are 
oppo.s.Ki  to  this  country  b'^comin.g  involved  in  that  cnnflattra- 
tion   across   the   seas.     For   that   reason   the   people   of   this 
country   kok   to   this  Congress   to   devise   means   and   ways 
whereby  we  will  not  repeat  the  terrible  trac:edy  that  we  com- 
mixed a  little  mor-^  than  120  years  ago.  and  I  have  sufficient 
faith  in  the  uisdcm  of  the  Congress  to  b.'lieve  we  can  do  it. 
I  reah/e  that  I  am  not  the  only  Member  in  this  body  who 
IS  concerned  about  this  legislation  and  its  implications      All 
of  you  are  deeply  concerned  about  the  legislation  and  ycu 
are  all  just   as  anxious  as  I  am  to  pass  legislation   which 
will   .safeguard   cur   Nation   against   entry   into   the   contlict 
acro.ss  the  seas.     Tlie  Rules  Committee  should  have  adopted 
a  rule  which  would  have  permitted  this  bill  to  be  discussed 
at  length,  a  rule  which  would  have  permitted  this  bill  to  be 
read   paracraph  by   para^iraph  and  subject   to  amendment. 
That  is  why  I  oppose  the  rule  which  is  now  before  us,     I 
realize,  as  they  say,  that  we  have  cur  methods,  as  provided 
in  this  rule,  to.  in  effect,  amend  this  legislation  by  way  of 
instructions' to  the  conferees.     Let  me  remind  you.  however, 
that  that  is  a  very  complicated,  a  very  confusing,  and  a  very 
cumbersome  method  of  treating  this  legislation. 

Anollier  thing.  Mr,  Speaker,  why  all  this  unseemly  haste  in 
the  Hou.^e  on  this  important  issue?  We  are  the  servants  of 
the  people.  We  are  hired  by  the  people  and  paid  by  the  peo- 
ple to  come  here  and  transact  their  business.  We  are  not 
operating  under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Act.  There  is  no  reason 
why  we  cannot  contirni-'  hire  until  Congress  meets  in  Janu- 
ary, if  necessary;  and  I  think  it  we.uld  be  a  fine  thing,  because 
it  "would  afford  a  sense  of  security  to  the  American  peo- 
ple  that   they  will   not   have   after  this  Congress  adjourns. 

i  Applause.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  pa.ssed  this  so-called  neutrality  bill 
on  June  30  thi:>  year  and  it  went  to  the  Senate.    Congress 


adjourned  before  the  Senate  acted  on  the  bill.     When  we 
passed  the  bill  in  the  House,  there  was.  ot  cour.<e,  compara- 
tive peace  m  Europe.     Now,  when  we  are  considering  the  bill 
today  as  it  comes  back  to  us  from  the  Senate,'  a  war  is  being 
waged  in  Europe.     This,  to  my  mind,  very  materially  chances 
the  situation.     The  House  passed  this  bill  on  June  30  last  and 
it  went  to  the  Senate.     The  Congre.s.s  adj  )urned  before  the 
Senate  acted  on  the  bill  as  it  pa.ssed  the  Hou.-e.  and  since  that 
time  a  most  devastating  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe.    With 
the  expres-ed  hope  that  Congress  might  pa.ss  a  neutrality  bill 
which  would  secure  us  against  participation  in  another  Eu- 
ropean holocaust,  the  President  called  Congress  into  extraor- 
dinary session  to  convene  on  September  21  last.     The  Senate 
immediately  took  up  for  consideration  the  Hcu.se  resolution, 
and,  after  debating  it  for  more  than  4  weeks  under  the  most 
liberal  conditions,  struck  out  all  of  the  Hou.se  bill,  with  the 
exception  of  the  enacting  clause,  and  wrote  an  entirely  new 
and  different  mea.sure.     It  is  that  measure  which  is  before 
u.s  today,  under  this  restricted  rule,  which  we  arc  expected  to 
pass  after  48  hours'  consideration.     I  dare  say  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  Member?  of  this  body  have  not  even  had  a  chance 
to  read  the  bill,  much  le.ss  give  it  careful  and  serious  delibera- 
tion.    To  me.  Mr.   Speaker,  this  is  an  anomalous  situation 
which,   if   adopted,   will   be   a   disappointment   to   the   public 

generally. 

While.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  stated  at  the  out.set,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  vote  for  the  b:ll,  nevertheless.  I  would  like  very  much 
to  see  It  amended  in  some  particulars.  I  would  like  to  see 
section  3  deleted  from  the  bill.  This  .section  gives  the  Pres- 
ident the  power  to  define  combat  areas,  I  ih.nk  this  is  a  power 
which  should  be  exercised  by  the  Congress,  I  have  been  ob- 
serving the  t  xercise  of  discretionary  powers  by  public  OiTicials 
for  several  years.  It  has  been  my  observation  that  most  public 
officials  abuse  this  pnvilece.  They  are  too  often  prone  to  con- 
strue di.scretion  a.,  authority,  and  hence  I  am  rather  skeptical 
when  It  comes  to  vest.ng  discretion.  While  I  cannot  conceive 
of  any  President  willfully  performing  any  act  which  might 
embroil  our  country  in  war.  I  can  see  no  good  reason  or  ju.-ti- 
fication  for  the  Congress  to  strip  it.-elf  of  powers  which  b-long 

1   to  it  under  the  Con.-;itution, 

I  W(ju:d  like  to  see  an  amendment  *o  this  bill  which  would 
prohib.t  the  R.  F.  C  Export -Import  Bank,  and  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  to  directly  or  indirectly  assist  m  supplying  credit 
for  the  export  of  goods  to  belligerent  countries.  I  would  al.-o 
like  to  see  this  bill  amended  so  that  the  5>_,000,000.0U0  sta- 
bilization fund  could  not  be  manipulated  m  a  manner  to  peg 
foreign  credits  in  the  United  States. 

By  voting  down  this  rule  we  will  be  afforded  an  opportunity 

'  to  materially  improve  this  measure,  and  I  therefore  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  Cham.ber  to  vote  agamst 
the  adoption  of  a  rule  which  to  a  certain  degree  hamstrings 
and  strait  jackets  the  deliberations  of  this  body,  i  Applause.! 
Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  ,  Mr   Coxl. 

The    SPEAKER.     How    much    time    does    the    gentleman 

vield? 

Mr.  SABATH.     I  am  informed  that  the  gentlem.an  will  not 
}   require  a  great  deal  of  time,  so  I  place  no  linnt  on  it. 

Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leadership  of  this  Hou.se  does 
not  wish  to  stifle  debate  and  is  unwilling  to  give  cause  for 
.  the  charge  that  Members  will  be  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  impress  their  influence  upon  the  proposed  legislation. 
'  There  is,  however,  the  desire  that  final  consideration  shall 
be  expedited  as  much  as  possible,  and  to  accomplish  this  there 
can  be  no  senscle.ss  waste  of  time. 

The  Rules  Committee,  co(^perating  with  the  Leadership, 
offers  the  pending  rule,  which  affords  the  best  opportunity  for 
free  and  full  debate.  It  is  normal  procedure.  A.s.>urance  is 
given  the  House  that  in  the  event  this  rule  is  adopted  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  will  be  in  ord'-r.  Tins  motion  is 
subject  to  amendment  under  the  rules  of  the  House  and  will 
aff<-)rd  tho.se  wishing  to  express  their  views  upon  the  pro- 
posed legislation  opportunity  to  do  so. 

We  are  all  sensible  of  the  great  responsibility  that  rests 
upon  us.     We  want  this  matter  handled  as  il  il  were  the 
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business  of  all  the  people,  and  we  want  all  the  people  to  feel 
that  they  are  having  a  hand  in  It.  We  know  that  this  is 
scmetfiing  which  involves  not  only  the  peace  and  security  of 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation  but  something  which  involves  the 
life  of  the  Nation  as  well. 

The  American  people  want  peace — peace  v.ith  honor.  It  is, 
as  Mr.  Jefferson  said,  "the  most  important  of  all  things  for 
us  except  the  preserving  of  an  erect  and  independent  atti- 
tude." The  neutrality  bill  asks  for  nothing  more  than  the 
restoration  of  the  sovereign  right  to  transact  our  own  affairs 
as  a  free  people.  So,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  proceed  to  undo 
that  which  should  never  have  been  done,  for  to  fail  will 
invite  the  scorn  of  the  world.    [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia  has  con- 
sumed 3  minutes. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wyoming  IMr.  Horton]. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  the  plan  of 
procedure  on  this  bill  except  from  what  I  read  in  the  papers. 
I  read  this  morning  that  it  is  the  plan  to  speed  the  so-called 
neutrality  bill  to  conference  with  the  Senate  by  Thursday; 
that  this  was  agreed  to  by  the  House  Democratic  leadership 
yesterday  and  given  the  endorsement  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee.  Under  the  procedure  outlined,  the  motion  to 
Instruct  would  come  to  a  vote  tomorrow  and  the  bill  would 
reach  the  conferees  the  following  day  and  conceivably  Con- 
gress would  be  in  a  position  to  adjourn  the  latter  part  of 
this  week.  In  no  event,  leaders  forecast,  will  Congress  be  in 
session  later  than  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

So  that  is  what  the  House  Is  going  to  have  to  say  on  a  prop- 
osition the  right  answer  to  which  must  be  foimd  else  this 
country  will  be  plunged  into  war.  I 

So  that  is  the  answer  the  leadership  of  this  House  gives 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  letters  and  telegrams  that 
have  poured  in  from  mothers  from  all  parts  of  this  country 
requesting  that  we  keep  America  out  of  war  by  remaining  in 
session  continuously  during  this  crisis.  This  was  also  the 
charge  given  us  by  the  American  Legion — and  those  boys 
know  what  war  means. 

The  theme  song  of  the  American  people  is  "Keep  us  out 
of  this  war.  Remain  in  session  and  meet  problem.s  as  they 
come  up."  This  is  the  mandate  of  the  American  people  to 
us.  They  trust  us  and  they  do  not  trust  anyone  else.  Are 
we  going  to  be  worthy  of  this  trust?  Or  are  we  going  to 
throw  them  down?  This  is  the  only  question  before  the 
Congress  today. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  are  going  to  have  the  question  of  the 
adoption  of  this  rule  in  our  laps  for  answer.  The  adoption 
of  this  rule  means  but  one  thing,  and  that  is  that  by  the  end 
of  this  week  this  body,  the  direct  and  close  representatives 
of  the  people,  will  have  placed  its  stamp  of  approval  on  a 
piece  of  legislation,  the  effect  of  which  is  to  deceive  and 
mislead. 

That  is  the  raw.  brutal  truth,  but  It  Is  good  for  us  to 
have.  There  is  not  a  man  In  this  House  who  honestly  knows 
where  this  resolution  will  lead  lis  and  there  are  no  two 
men  who  can  or  will  agree  as  to  Its  interpretation.  The 
adoption  of  this  rule  which  will  be  followed  by  the  early 
passage  of  this  resolution  spells  war.    [Applause.] 

My  people  and  your  people  are  not  interested  In  this  rule 
or  any  other  rule  that  sends  us  home  and  lines  us  up  on 
either  side  of  this  war  that  is  trying  to  get  started  over 
there. 

There  is  just  one  way  to  keep  out  of  this  war,  and  that 
Is  to  prevent  the  real  start  of  the  war.  The  war  has  not 
started  over  there,  and  it  has  not  started  largely  because 
we  have  not  taken  sides.  Well,  if  we  have  delayed  war  for 
2  months  by  not  taking  sides,  let  us  continue  not  to  take 
sides  and  perhaps  we  can  delay  the  war  another  2  months 
or  2  years  or  even  prevent  it  entirely,  and  if  we  do  that,  we 
have  not  only  saved  millions  of  lives  but  Christian  civiliza- 
tion as  well.  If  we  go  through  with  another  World  War. 
Christian  civilization  will  have  slipped  back  a  thousand 
years. 

What  is  the  hurry?  The  Important  thing  is  not  to  pass 
this  resolution.    The  important  thing  is  to  keep  out  of  war. 


Let  us  kill  this  rule  and  stay  here  and  do  cur  Job  as  it 
becomes  necessary  to  do  it.  If  this  war  goes  on,  which  I 
very  much  doubt  if  we  have  enough  sense  to  stay  on  the 
side  lines,  but  if  it  does  really  start  in  earnest,  then  Inci- 
dents are  bound  to  com.e  up  which  are  going  to  require  our 
eternal  vigilance — incidents  and  situations  which  no  one  can 
foresee.  They  have  got  to  be  met  as  they  present  themselves. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  neutrality  code.  It  is  a  change- 
able, variable  thing  that  must  be  altered  to  meet  conditions, 
and  we  must  stay  on  the  lob  to  meet  them  and  fulfill  the 
obligation  of  our  position  and  the  trust  of  our  people.  The 
law  that  we  are  trying  to  change  now  was  perfect  2  years 

ago.  but,  as  General  Johnson  would  say,  "Look  at  the 

thing  now."  If  proof  for  the  statement  I  have  just  made 
is  needed,  you  have  it  in  the  above. 

There  is  still  another  reason  why  this  war  is  to  date  not 
a  war.  What  about  Russia?  Without  even  getting  her  feet 
wet  she  has  60  percent  of  Poland,  without  getting  her  feet 
wet  she  has  solidified  her  positions  in  the  Baltic  and  is 
even  now  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  in  Finland,  much  to  the 
terror  of  the  entire  Scandinavian  Peninsula.  Do  you  think 
that  she  would  be  permitted  to  do  this  if  England,  Prance, 
and  Germany  were  not  otherwise  engaged?  She  would  not, 
and  you  know  it.  Russia  is  the  hyena,  lurking  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  pack,  to  pick  the  bones  of  the  kill.  Do  you  think 
she  is  going  to  get  drawn  into  this  war?  No.  All  she  wants 
is  for  the  powers  of  Europe  to  exhaust  themselves  so  that 
she  can  overrun  ci\ilization,  with  the  ungodly  hordes  of 
communism.  Strange  bed  fellows  this  Hitler  and  Stalin, 
each  hoping  that  the  other  will  drop  off  to  sleep  first  so 
that  the  fatal  dagger  can  be  driven  home.  Russia  would 
like  to  see  us  in  this  war;  therefore,  If  this  resolution  is 
passed,  as  it  will  be  if  we  pass  this  rule,  you  may  expect 
sabotage  and  atrocities  in  this  country  made  to  appear  as 
having  been  done  by  Germany.  But  in  reality  they  will  bo 
done  by  Russia.  Russia  wants  to  tear  down  and  destroy; 
that  is  her  full  purpose.  For  communism  thrives  best 
during  such  disorders.  Are  we  to  become  a  party  of'  such 
power  grabs? 

This  question  before  us  today  is  the  mo.st  serious  problem 
that  any  Congress  has  had  before  it  in  150  years,  because  on 
our  answer  depends  whether  or  no  we  are  to  be  drawn  into 
a  conflict  that  will  certainly  end  up  with  dictatorship  and 
an  economic  collapse  that  will  engulf  us  all. 

If  it  is  so  im.portant,  and  it  Is,  what  is  the  hurry?  Let 
us  stay  on  the  job  so  that  if  and  when  new  legislation 
needs  enacting  we  will  be  here  to  enact  it  in  an  intelligent 
and  deliberate  way. 

Let  us  vote  this  rule  down.  Let  us  stay  on  the  job.  Let 
us  keep  out  of  this  war.    Let  us  prevent  this  war. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jdeld  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  IMr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy!. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members 
of  the  House,  on  June  30,  1939.  I  voted  against  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  Today,  as  the  result  of  intensive  and  careful 
study,  I  am  in  favor  of  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  which  provides  for  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo.     [Applause.] 

My  decision  in  this  matter  was  reached  after  the  most 
painstaking  and  exhaustive  search  of  the  merits  of  both  sides 
in  the  light  of  the  permanent  welfare  of  our  citizens  and  the 
future  security  of  our  nation. 

The  President,  in  a  radio  address  on  October  26,  stated: 

In  and  out  of  Congress  we  have  heard  orators  and  commentators 
and  others  beating  their  breasts  and  proclaiming  against  sending 
the  bovs  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
That  I  do  not  hesitate  to  label  as  one  of  the  worst  fakes  in  current 
history.  It  Is  a  deliberate  setting  up  of  an  Imaginary  bogey  man. 
The  simple  truth  is  that  no  person  in  any  responsible  place  in  the 
national  administration  in  Washington,  or  in  any  State  government. 
or  in  any  city  government,  or  In  any  county  government,  has  ever 
suggested  in  any  bhape.  manner,  or  form  the  remotest  possibility 
of  sending  the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  That  is  why  I  label  that  argument  a  shameless 
and  dishonest  fake. 

•  •••••• 

The  fact  of  the  international  situation — the  simple  fact,  without 
any  bogey  in  It,  without  any   appeals  to  prejudice — Is  that   the 
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nn  vc'  Statrs  ac  I  have  said  before.  J?  ncu'ml  and  d^.rs  not  intend 
J^.  ;:  t  m  •  ,  vf-d  n  war  That  we  can  be  neutral  in  thought  ;i>  x^ell 
M  fn  .c^  s  as  I  S.^.f sa,d  before.  imp-.-sMble  of  fulhUment  b.^ause 
«i;  the  peopU.  of  thi.  country.  th:nk-.r.g  th:r.«s  through  calm^ 
Sd  w;  h'ut  pr.judic.  have  necn  a-.d  are  nr.Uc;ng  up  ih.  r  mu.us 
J^curr".tlve  me:lt.  ..f  curront  events  on  other  continents. 

In  my  opinion,  the  word.s  of  the  President  are  a  romplete 
answer  to  any  argument  tor  reta,n:n.  the  embargo  on  he 
ground  of  the  po>Mble  involvement  ol^  ^^^'^ J'']^'}^^/    '"^  ^^^ 


Eurc,p-:an  war.  I  wai  fur'her  leassured  m  my  posit K)n  afur 
reading  the  recent  encyclical  of  the  holy  fathrr.  Poi>e  Piu.s  XII. 
which  I  heartily  recumrnend  to  the  consideration  cf  me  mem- 
bership of  Lliii  Hou>e. 

S.nce  the  beginninf?  nf  the  year  many  cf  my  pub.ic  uuer- 
ances  as  well  as  my  official  acts  m  the  Congrt.s.s,  have  been 
directed  to'.vard  tho  mean^  of  securing  lasting  peace— peace 
the  objective  of  u.-^  all.  All  true  Americans  love  peace  and 
hate  war  The  CoNc.RrssioN.AL  Record  will  --how  that  I  tre- 
qu-ntiv  -^uRge^tod  otiicial  action  a'-amst  war  and  for  peace. 

There  is  anothor  vital  matter  which  must  be  ccn.>idered  in 
connection  with  this  is--uo.  and  that  is  the  menace  of  inter- 
national communism.  The  alhaiue  of  Russia  and  Germany 
ha^  put  an  entirelv  new  face  on  the  European  war.  No  lonser 
is  it  a  war  for  empire,  but  it  is  cla.-h  of  philosophies-the  one 
•Tod."  revolutionary,  irroligioa^.  and  degenerating;  the  other. 
sane   age-cld.  encouraging,  and  our  own. 

Those  who  voted  for  the  .-mbargn  during  the  rccu.ar  session 
had  no  .suspicion  that  Ru.s.sia  would  side  with  Hitl  'r.  Hitler  , 
is  a  p'isMng  phenomenon:  Russia  is  irreligious,  anti-chnst,  | 
and  represents  the  materialism  that  ha.s  ever  threatened  man- 
kind The  Prince  ot  Peace,  in  the  interest  of  pcac  and  faith 
and  hrpo  has  callt-d  to  all  Christians  against  the  materialistic 
diciator.ships.  Peace  is  not  in  their  hearts.  I  am  tor  peace 
when  I  vote  to  l.ft  the  ombargo.  conscious  now  that  the  Alius 
an-  for  a  peace  entwined  in  a  philosophy  that  recogmzes  an 

Almighty.  ,  .         tt    ;    ...^ 

Our  President  has  heard  from  the  whole  country.  He  u,  .oo 
clear  a  judge  of  American  public  opinion  not  to  understand  it 
on  this  great  is.sue.  I  wiU  accept  the  leadership  of  the 
Presidrn'  in  ih'.s  fiizht. 

Mr  Speaker  and  Mem.bors  of  the  House,  the  issue  before  us 
transcends  in  importance  any  other  issue  affecting  our  coun- 
try Th»^  Presidont  reahzod  its  significance  by  calling  the 
Contre-s  into  .-pecial  session.  Mindful  of  the  position  that  we 
occupy  in  the  eves  nf  the  world,  as  well  as  the  grave  re-^pon.-i-  i 
bibty  which  is  ours  as  Members  of  the  Congress,  let  our  vo'e 
on  this  question  be  drcided  solely  upon  the  ba^is  of  what  we 
sincere ly  believe  to  be  best  for  our  beloved  country.    I  shall 

so  vote. 

[Here  the  pavel  fell.l 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  SP' aker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana     Mr.  H.^LI.ECK]. 

Ml-  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  the  Rules 
Commuttee  made  the  sratement  that  647  speeches  have  been 
mad-'  on  this  prop<.isition  and  everything  possible  to  be  said 
has  been  sa,d.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  true,  and  that  is  why  I 
belhvc  we  should  have  full  and  free  debate  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  many  arguments  that  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  help  France  and  England, 
because  those  two  countries  control  the  seas  and  they  can 
come  here  and  get  the  things  they  need,  primarily  airp'anes. 
Certainly  there  are  very,  very  few  in  this  country  who  would 
want  to  help  Hi»1>t  by  fu-nishing  him  implements  of  war.  I 
read  in  the  pap.rs  ihat  Fiance  and  England  are  going  to  start 
mass  flights  of  war  planes  to  England  to  be  used  by  the  Allies 
as  soon  as  the  emba'co  is  repealed. 

If  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  adopt  this  bill,  then  we 
must  of  necessity  sell  war  planes  to  Germany  if  they  want 
th<-m.  can  pay  for  them,  and  can  take  them  away.  If  France 
and  En'.:;land  can  send  civilian  pilots  to  the  United  S'ates  to 
take  war  planes  ever  to  b^'  used  by  th.^se  countries,  then  why 
cannot  Germany  do  exactly  the  same  thing?  Germany  may 
use  the  property,  security  holdings,  notes,  and  other  invest- 
ments of  her  narionals  in  this  country  to  get  the  money.  They 
could  buy  American  bombers  and  their  pilots  could  take  them 
direct  to  Germany,  or  to  the  Azores,  then  to  Portugal,  and 
thence  to  Germany. 


J 


We  micht  then  read  in  the  pre^s  a  few  weeks  later  that 
American-made  b<^m\xn-s  and  war  planes,  than  which  there 
are  no  better  anywhere,  had  blasted  and  Ucva.s.a.ca  Pans 
and  London.  I  say  to  you  that  that  situation  can  we  de- 
velop. It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  wo  will  iu:t  sell  to  th?in 
because  we  sav  we  are  going  to  treat  everybody  ahk^  If 
they  come  and  get  thorn,  they  can  lake  th-.m  awr.y.  Th-y 
can  use  them  for  their  own  purposes.  How  long  would  the 
people  of  this  countiy  stand  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
as  provided  in  Ihi..  bill  m  tho  face  cf  such  a  situation  as  that? 

I  remember  at  the  time  of  the  Chicago  V/orld's  Fair  seeing 
that  great  Italian  armada  land  m  Lake  M.chi^.an  there  at 
Chicago  D.1  not  tell  me  that  mass  flights  oi  that  sort  ar'^ 
not  poimissible  under  this  law  and  would  not  bo  technically 

possible.  ^       .,   .       ,.^„ 

You  mav  wonder  how  they  are  going  to  get  ih"  pilots  over 
here  Well  I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  they  could 
not  be  flown  directlv  here,  or  flown  down  to  Portufial.  Italy, 
or  to  any  other  neutral  country  and  then  come  over  hoie 
on  neutral  vessels.  A.s  a  m..tter  of  fact,  even  though  ther? 
might  be  something  in  the  way  of  their  landing  on  our 
chores  whv  could  they  not  take  delivery  of  the  planes  in 
Brazil  and  then  fiy  them  over  the  routes  that  are  now  Ix-ing 
flown  by  the  Germans  m  conducting  a  mail  service  from 
Brazil  to  Africa,  thence  to  Germany?  Or  might  they  not  be 
flown  from  our  west  coast  through  Ala.ska  and  Russia  to 
Germany? 

I  Here  th^-  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missi.ssippi     Mr.  ColmerI. 

Mr  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  very  important 
at  the  inception  of  this  debate  to  take  cognizance  of  th<'  fact 
that  we  are  trving  to  save  this  country  from  becoming  in- 
vclvtd  in  a  European  war  rather  than  trying  to  elect  bome- 
bcdv  to  office  in  1940.       Applause.) 

Mr    Spt'akor:   we   havo   h^ard   it  charged   ah>'ady   in   this 

bri.f  debate,  and  no  dcubt  it  will  continue  to  be  charged  by 

thoso  who  oppcse  this  legislation   and  this   administration, 

entrusted  by  the  American  people  with  the  solemn  duty  to 

keep  this  country  out  of  the  present  European  war.  that  this 

rule  under  which  we  arc  considorinti  this  legislation  is  a  gag 

rule.     My  chief  purpose  m  asking  your  indulgence  at   this 

time  is.  as  a  member  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  deny  that 

I   charge.'    This  rule  is  a  fair  one.     It  is  an  o{x-n  one.     If  the 

',    rule  were  not  both  fair  and  d'd  not  provide  for  an  cppur- 

'    tunity  for  amendment  to  the  legislation,  I  would  net  ha\e 

supported  it. 

Mr    Sp<aker.  I  have  never  in  my  time  in  this  House  ap- 
proached the  consideration  of  any  proposed  legislation  with 
a  more  optm  mmd  and  completely  free  of  all  partisan  and 
other  improper  influences.     I  firmly  b-'lieve  that  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  entertain  the  same  position  and  take 
the  same  high  patriotic  ground.     However,  I  thought  I  de- 
tected the  im.pression  of  parti.-an  politics  being  injected  in 
thiS  matter  when   the  application  for   this  rule  was   being 
considered.     I  joined  hands  with  my  Republican  colleagues 
on  the  committee  in  insisting  upon  full  and  adequate  d.'bate 
and  ample  opportunity  for  amendment.     And  when  I  satis- 
fled  myself  that  this  rule  would  provide  that,  and  that  after 
I  had  "obtained  my  information  from  the  most  trustworthy 
authority  in   the  House.   I   refu.sed   to  go  further  with  my 
colleauues  on  the  left  and  supp<n-ted  this  rule. 

This  is  not  a  Republican  or  a  Democratic  country.  Tlris 
is  a  country  of  Americans  for  Americans.     I  Applause.] 

Permit  me  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  have  great  faith 
in  the  mombership  of  this  body.  I  sincerely  b-lieve  that,  en 
a  question  involving  the  significance  that  this  legislation 
does,  the  membership  of  the  House  can  and  will  lay  aside  all 
partisan  politics  and  extraneous  matters  and  consider  the 
best  way  to  do  the  job  that  the  American  people  expect  us 
to  do.  nam,ely,  to  keep  this  country  neutral  and  theieby  pre- 
vent Its  being  drawn  into  the  vortex  of  what  promises  to  be 
the  greatest  holocaust  of  bloody  warfare  and  hell  on  earth 
that  the  world  has  yet  witnessed.  America  expects  the  best 
that  we  have,  and  I  entertain  no  doubt  but  that  this  Congress 
Will  meet  that  high  standard  uf  patriotic  consideration  oX 
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this  m.easure  whicli  it  so  justly  merits.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. I  am  tr>ing  to  place  my  responsibility  on  that  high 
plane  and  to  keep  it  there.  If  I  were  to  do  le.-.«.  I  do  not 
tliink  that  I  shviuld  further  enioy  your  confidence  by  remain- 
ing a  Member  of  this  great  representative  body. 

Mr.  Si^eaker,  I  would  not  tran.<-gre.-s  upon  the  time  of  the 
House  at  length,  even  though  the  brief  time  w-hich  is  allowed 
me  to  speak  on  the  rule  would  permit.  However,  I  should 
hke  to  say  in  passing  that  in  my  opinion  the  bill  which  the 
ether  body  has  sent  us  is  a  substantial  improvement  over 
the  bill  which  we  in  the  House  passed  and  which  the  Senate 
has  so  generously  amended.  I  have  never  been  one  of  those 
who  believe  that  legislation  could  be  enacted  that  would 
prevent  war.  This  for  the  obvious  reason  that  such  legisla- 
tion is  unilateral  in  its  scope.  When  we  realize  that  even 
treaties  between  nations  have  been  disregarded  entirely  in 
recent  years,  how  could  the  most  optimistic  person  anticipate 
that  this  or  any  other  country  could,  by  a  simple  declaration 
of  law  on  its  own  part,  control  the  movements  of  a  possible 
enemy.  It  is  therefore  obvious  that  the  only  thing  that  we 
can  do  and  the  only  thing  that  the  American  people  expect 
us  to  do  is  to  write  the  best  possible  piece  of  legislation 
which  in  our  combined  judgment  will  honorably  prevent  this 
country  from  becoming  involved  in  this  unholy  maelstrom 
of  mass  suicide.  Moreover,  that  legislation  or  declaration  of 
policy  .'•hculd  be  the  accumulation  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
minds  of  the  President,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  after  conferring  and  debating 
with  the  sole  objective  of  attaining  such  a  document.  I  Ap- 
plause] 

And  in  that  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  heard  many 
strong  statements  made  about  one  of  the  controversial  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation,  namely,  the  embargo.  It  has  been 
repeatedly  stated  by  men  in  high  places  that  the  retention 
of  the  embargo,  on  one  hand,  would  keep  us  out  of  war  and 
its  repeal,  on  the  other  hand,  would  carry  us  into  war.  There 
are  those  who  take  the  opposite  position  that  the  removal 
of  tho  embargo  would  keep  us  out  of  war  and  the  retention 
would  carry  us  into  war.  I  am  afraid  that  those  who  make 
these  bold  statements  do  so  out  of  the  warmth  of  their  ad- 
vocacy of  their  particular  pet.  the  retention  or  +he  repeal 
of  the  embargo.  I  am  in  most  hearty  accord  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  when  he  said,  in  effect,  that  such 
argument  was  false.  And  I  hope  that  no  one  will  repeat  that 
statement  in  the  progress  of  this  debate  during  the  next  few 
days. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  there  is  a  Member  of  this  House 
who  has  the  superhuman  and  uncanny  power  to  look  into 
the  future  and  point  out  with  reasonable  accuracy  and  con- 
vincing argument  that  eithci   the  retmticn  or  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  will  preserve  the  neu- 
trality of  this  country  during  the  current  war,  I  shall  no^ 
only  follow  him  but  future  generations,  as  well  as  the  present 
one,  shall  ever  honor  him.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  retention 
or   the   lifting   of   the   embargo   on   arms   and   ammiunition, 
while  it  has  been  and  is  now  being  sought  to  be  m.ade  the 
controversial  part   of   this  legislation,  is  in  my  opinion  of 
secondary  importance.     Let  me  point  out  to  you  that  the 
restrictions  upon  the  operation  of  our  vessels  and  the  travel 
of  our  citizens  upon  the  high  seas  is  the  important  part  of 
this   legislation.     If  this  country  becomes  involved  in   this 
war  It  will  be  becau.se  of  the  sinking  of  Am.erican  vessels  and 
the  destiuction  of  American  lives  on  the  high  seas.     What 
difference  does  it  make  whether  an  American  vessel  carry- 
ing Amf^rican  citizens  has  arms  and  ammunition  aboard  if 
it  also  has  such  harmless  commodities  as  wheat?     Is  it  not 
tru**  that  under  the  declared  policy  and  the  actual  practice 
of  the  German  Government  today  that  neutral  vcs,sels  are 
almost  daily  being  sunk  even  though  they  are  not  carrying 
such  arms  and  ammunition  as  it  is  proposed  that  we  should 
ban?     Therefore,  if  our  ships  are  to  be  sunk  because  they 
carry  foodstuffs,  or  other  articles  of  as  harmless  nature  as 
food,  it  would  be  immaterial  whether  they  had  arms  and 
ammunition  or  not.    The  main  thought  to  be  considered  is 
that  England  and  France  are  endeavoring  with  their  fleets  to 
blockade  Germany  and  starve  her  into  submission.     The  Allies 


on  the  one  hand  seize  our  vessels  and  convert  the  cargo  be- 
cau.se  cf  the  .superiority  of  their  Navy.  While  Germany,  lack- 
ing such  naval  power,  is  unable  to  seize  and  carry  off  the 
ships  and  supplies  and  resorts  to  sinking  them  through  the 
submarine  and  mine.  Is  it  not  patent,  therefore,  to  him  who 
reasons  most  casually  that  if  we  keep  our  ships  out  of  these 
combat  areas — and  I  would  like  to  go  further  and  keep  them 
out  of  any  probable  combat  areas — and  at  the  same  time 
keep  our  American  citizens  off  of  the  high  seas  that  the 
paramount  and  approximate  cause  of  our  becoming  involved 
in  the  war  is  removed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  several  important  pro- 
visions which,  in  my  opinion,  would  contribute  substantially 
to  the  goal  of  keeping  this  great  cotmtry  of  ours  neutral.  It 
provides  the  very  thmgs  that  I  have  discussed — namely,  that 
our  ships  and  citizens  shall  be  kept  out  of  combat  areas,  re- 
gardless of  whether  the  ships  are  carrying  arms  and  am- 
munition or  not.  It  provides  penalties  for  our  citizens  travel- 
ing the  high  seas  in  certain  instances.  It  provides  for  the 
retention  of  the  declared  policy  of  this  country  against 
financing  European  wars.  And  these  three  tilings — the  sink- 
ing of  vessels,  the  destruction  of  the  lives  of  American  citi- 
zens on  the  high  seas,  and  the  lending  of  American  money 
to  finance  European  wars — are,  as  history  reflects,  the  chief 
cause  of  American  wars.  With  these  provisions  written  into 
the  legislation,  the  American  people.  I  believe,  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  Congress  has  done  all  that  was  humanly  pos- 
sible in  a  practical  manner  to  grant  their  prayers  by  declar- 
ing a  policy  that  will  continue  the  coveted  neutrality  of  this 
country;  thereby  preventing  the  loss  of  untold  millions  of  our 
mothers'  sons  and  the  future  aggravation  of  our  economic 
condition.    I  shall  therefore  support  the  rule  and  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  still  contend  that  neutrality  is  a  state  of 
mind  between  two  or  more  parties  and  that  it  cannot  be 
legislated  by  one  of  them.  I  believe  that  the  best  neutrality 
legislation  that  I  have  supported  has  been  the  millions  of 
dollars  of  appropriations  that  have  gone  into  the  prepared- 
ness of  this  country  so  that  the  war  lords  of  Europe  will 
respect  our  neutrality. 

In  March  of  1936  in  this  body,  when  the  House  was  consid- 
ering another  neutrality  bill,  I  gave  my  views  on  the  situation 
as  I  saw  it  then.  I  reiterate  those  views  today  in  the  face 
of  the  actualities  of  war  which  was  then  foreseen.  That 
speech,  in  i>art,  follows: 

AMERICAN    NEUTRALTTT AN    ANSWFR   TO   THE    WAR    LORDS 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  l.s  an  old  adage  to  the  effect  that  in  times 
of  peace  we  should  prepare  for  war.  I  should  like  lo  paraphrase 
thLs  for  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  and  say,  "In  times  of  peace 
prepare  for  peace."  With  Europe  a  veritable  volcano  of  war  at 
pre.'-ent.  with  the  war  clouds  of  another  gigantic  war.  the  like  of 
which  possibly  the  world  has  never  heretofore  witnessed,  hanging 
the  lowf-st  on  the  world's  horizon,  with  the  diplomatic  endeavoni 
of  the  Old  World  statesmen  daily  changing  into  kaleidc^copic  pat- 
tern.s.  with  the  whole  of  Europe  jockeying  for  position,  it  mu.'^t  be 
manifest,  even  to  him  who  reasons  as  he  runs,  that  the  enemy  of 
civilization  and  Christianity,  the  all-powerful  god  of  war.  is  busy 
about  his  task.  War  is  imminent.  Just  how  far  distant  It  is  no 
man  can  successfully  predict.  It  may  be  6  months;  it  may  be  2 
year.s.  At  the  most  it  cannot  be  more  than  5  years  unless  some- 
ihiiig  not  now  apparent  develops.  In  my  opinion,  conditions  in 
the  world  today  from  the  standpoint  of  Imminence  of  another 
world  war  are  more  pronounced  than  they  were  6  months  before 
an  all-powerful  German  war  machine  rode  rough.shod  over  Bel- 
glum  in  1914.  If  you  question  the  wisdom  of  this  statement.  I 
would  point  out  to  "you  the  fact  that  today  a  powerful,  militaristic 
Italy,  under  the  domination  of  the  war  lord,  Mussolini,  bent  upon 
e.ypan.<-ion  and  conquest,  is  running  at  liberty  over  a  weaker  and 
almost  defenseless  black  people  in  Ethiopia.  The  yellow  nice  of 
Japan,  for  the  past  deCade  under  the  domination  of  the  war  lords 
of  That  nation,  has  been  continually  building  up  a  powerful  mili- 
tary machine,  likewise  bent  upon  a  conquest  of  expansion.  Russia 
looks  with  uneasy  expression  and  apprehensive  eves  upon  this 
program  of  Japan.  The  Chinese,  powerful  in  potentiality  but  de- 
fenseless in  reality,  resent  keenly  and  w.th  a  smoldering  fire  of 
naMonal  pride  this  aggression  on  the  part  of  her  more  powerful 
yellow  neighbor.  To  the  west,  the  mighty  British  lion  paces  un- 
easily but.  withal,  cunningly  and  wisely  as  he  watches  over  his 
spreading  dominions  and  counts  the  effect  of  the.-e  aggressive  and 
hoFtile  act.s  on  his  own  proud  kingdom.  The  ineenious  and  re- 
sourceful Germany,  under  the  leadership  of  the  new  war  lord  of 
that  cju-'.try.  has  boldly  discounted  the  Locarno  Pact  and  proclaimed 
the  last  vestige  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  as  btit  another  scrap  of 
paper  France  is  diligent  In  her  efforts  to  form  new  alliances  and 
is  emotionallv  appealing  to  her  neighbors  and  the  other  civilized 
'   countries  to  rally  to  her  support  in  defending  the  Locarno  Pact 
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Rnd  th<'  TTPntv  of  V.Tcn;'.le«!  Amprtra.  the  New  Worin  ijlar.t.  or.re 
far  rrmcvea  frrm  Luropc.  but  now,  a*  a  result  of  ^cieniuic  ad- 
vancemrnts  in  cunnnunuauon  and  tran-'portatun.  not  sj  far 
rcmovf-d  (mm  the  Old  \V:;rld.  America,  a  peare-loving  Nation,  m 
«pue  of  Us  snfTpnn?  from  a  world-wide  depre-.-ion.  w.th  no  r.-rrs- 
mty  for  cxpan-^ion-  no  desire  lor  conqvit-st,  rich,  and  b.iippv  in  its 
own  ideals  of  povernment  -  is  wont  to  remain  aloof  frcm  the  tur- 
moil and  maebtrom  of  Old  World  diplomacy  arid  warfare 

The  aU-lmportar.t  mw  is.  What  ;,  America  going  to  do  about  It? 
What  course  shall  we  pursue?     •      •      * 

Somewhere,  there  mu.>-t  be  a  fiane,  .sound  policy  for  this  country 
to  pursue  To  my  conception,  there  is  but  one  answer  armed 
neutrality  W'-  can  be  neutral,  but  we  rr.u.st  be  strong  enough  to 
demand  the  respect  of  thn^e  warlike  nation.s  who  profes.s  a  desire 
fur  i>eace  iind  at  the  .-ame  time  are,  with  wanton  abandonment. 
betit  upon  a  policy  of  economic  expansion  and  aK^rt-SsSlon, 

Is  It   necessary  for  me  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues  hpre  that    | 
treaties    pacts,  and  apreemon'.s  ar''  wi-)rthle,s.s  in  a  woild  of  n,itlons 
who  are  urmmij  to  the  limit  of  thpir  economic  abilitv.  when  r.^pres- 
sicn  and  expansion  are  the  ultimate  de.^ires  of  so  many  nations  of 
the  world''     Is  it  necessary  to  call  ycur  attention  to  the  fact  that  a 
peaceful  overture  of  one  prwertul  nation  to  another  trdfiy  is  with- 
drawn  almost   before   an   opportunity   for   its   acceptance   has   been 
glM-n?     The  order  of   procedure   amon^   the  nations  of   the   world 
today  is  .-o  seltlsh  and  so  seU-centered  that  one  is  reminded  of  a 
puhhc   auction   where   tho  hieh-'st    bidder   is  the  purcha,-or  cf  the 
thins   souL'ht      A   powerful    nation   through    its    diplomatic    circles 
Isi^ues  a  stronp  denunciation  today  of  the  encroachment  upon  the 
natit..nal  rights  uf  a  weaker  nation.     A  few  months  later  the  same 
powerful  nation,  when  it  is  either  to  the  economic  cr  stratruic  m- 
terest  of  that  nation  to  do  so,  b.irters  cr  nepo'iatc.s  with  the  same 
nation  rh-it   it   has  so  recently  denounced      We  h-»ve  seen   trratips. 
pacts,  and  agreements  thrown  overboard,  apparently  with.^ut  rhvme 
or  reason  other  than  that   mipht   makes   right.     Apparently,   there- 
fore   we  are  driven   to  the  ccnclu.sicn  that,   however  dtsirabl*^  and 
brautiful    are   world   courts,   leaini's  of  nations,   and   international 
agreements  for  disarmament  in  their  theory,  we  are  confronted,  as 
ptace  loving  as  we  are,  with  the  realization  that  we  are  dealing  with 
nnlicns.  who,   like   men,   have   as  their   ccntrulUng  factor   a  selfish 
desire  to  prosper  at  the  other  fellow's  expense 

In  th's  situation  aro  we  not  driven,  driven  reluc'.nntly.  but  never- 
theless driven    to  a  little  selfish  consideration  (  f  otir  own  national 
preservation'     Becau.-e  of  tins  unfortunate  ■situation  our  Navy  and 
I  w:  Army    and  more  especially  cur  Navy,  must  be  built  up  to  the 
p.  ::.•    where   it   will   be  excelled  by  none    n'lt   even   that   of   Great 
Britain      Our   vast    shore   lines   and    outlying   po-ses,sicns   must    be 
protected      American   inteerity  and  American   nationality  mu.-t   be 
conserved      Tlie  heritaKe  purchased  by  uur  glorious  ancestry    wrh 
Its  institutions  and  its  ideals,  must  be  maintained      When  Europe 
and  the  rest  of  the  world  have  awakened  to  the  truth  that  peace  is 
precious  and  that   the  race  in  armaments  and  warfare  must   end, 
Ihpn — and  not  until  then — can  America  afford  to  cease  its  vigilance. 
I  am  confident   that  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  my  record  and 
utterances  can  rightfully  challenge  my  fervtiit  desire  for  peaco-  -my 
hatred  of   war      National   \^cvxv   and   an   cpportunitv   to   pleasantly 
travel  the  road  of  peaceful  pursuits  is  as  realcu-^ly  coveted  by  me  as 
any  panrtst  in  this  country,     I  aiti  ui  n>  sense  a  nuhtanst — I  abhor 
war      The  memory  of  1917  and  1U18  is  too  fresh  in  my  mind,  as  m 
ycurs.  fcr  me  to  be  ".vept  off  my  feet  by  either  th°  siren  song  of  the 
pacitist  or  the  Jineoism  of  faKe  prophet'  cf  patiiotism.     Like  the 
four-hundred-and-odd-thGuscuid     patriotic     American    citizens    in 
Mi.-siss;ppi   whom    I   have   the   honor   to   repre>ent,   I   am   seeking   a 
means  and  a  policy  to  maintain  that  coveted  but  elusive  peac 

The  cr.'ics  of  this  policy  of  armed  nttitrality  point  with  alarm 
to  the  tremendous  financial  cost  of  maintaining  a  strong  army 
and  navy  and  attempt  to  arpue  the  beni-ftts  that  would  ?.ow  froni 
th.e  expeiiditure  of  the  same  money  a\  peac-'ful  pursuits  With 
this  nruunipnt  we  have  no  fault  T>-iis  argument  is  academic  If 
It  were  humanly  possible  to  convince  the  European  war  lord>  of 
the  logic  of  the  premises  c^f  this  argument,  this,  indeed,  would 
bo  a  happy  and  warless  world.  But  again  we  mu-t  remind  our- 
selves that  we  are  ccrfronted  with  a  present  serious  reality  r.nd 
condition  not  of  our  f>wn  choice,  rather  than  a  theoretical  condi- 
tion, however  desirable  and  cherished  One  might  as  well  argue 
that  a  peace  officer  .-hould  not  be  armed  when  he  attempts  to 
combat   a  desperate  criminal 

We  .ire  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  an  adecjuate  r.nr.ed  force 
for  this  covintiy  is  an  expensive  necessity,  costuii;  as  it  does  mil- 
hoiiS  of  d.^llars  to  maintain.  Neither  can  we  forget  that  our  recent 
venture  into  the  arena  cf  the  World  War  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
thiS  country  in  excess  of  $50  000  000  000  m  money  alone,  and  we 
have  not  seen  the  end  yet  But  of  nure  m  n^.ent  still,  where  is 
the  American  home  that  did  not  feel  more  kee:ily  the  loss  cr 
Injury  of  some  loved  one  who  was  called  upon  to  offer  his  blood 
upon' the  fields  of  horror  in  the  hellishness  of  modern  warfare? 

For  Amt  rica  the  cost  of  that  war  is  not  yet  paid,  either  in  money 
or  m  blood.  The  veterans  cf  that  war.  many  of  whom  are  ma  med 
In  body  and  mmd.  as  well  as  the  taxj-ayers.  are  still  paying — a;.d 
will  pav  for  ye.irs  to  come.     For  them  that  war  is  not  yet  over 

Mr  Chairman,  v  h-ti  I  flr-t  came  to  Washingt-m  I  lelt  it  my 
patriotic  c.try  to  make  a  rilitrimage  to  hi.-tonc  Arliiigton  Ccme- 
tory.  Just  ac'oss  the  beautiiiil  Potomac,  and  there  at  the  shrine 
oi  the  Unknown  Soldier  to  make  my  obeisance  and  pay  my  s.leir 
tribute  to  him  whom  a  grateful  Amt-rica  has  hone  red  as  a  svmbe.l 
rf  the  countless  thous;ii  d-  of  lus  comrades  who  lik"  himse'f  had 
me.de  'he  supreme  s^icriftce  \^\\  the  altar  of  the  god  cf  war  Tl.ere 
Ir.   the  grim  presence  of   this  namelei>s  hero  my  thoughts  were  ol 


th'^   necessity   of   peace      I   verilv   hated   v.-ar      A   few   c'avs   laVr   T 
visited   the   tomb   of    one  of   Americas  greatest   statesmen     a    n-.an 
who    bv    his   early    training,   received    m    a    Christian    liome     lov,  d 
and   craved   peace   above   every   other   tiling      Tliere    in    a   crvp;    in 
Bethlehem   Chap-l   I   stood    awed    in   the   pres^ne.-   of   'he    •,  mb   of 
the  w.irtiiMC  President,  the  peerless  Wo,:drow  Wilson      Mv  thouchts 
traveled  back  to  the  da\s  of  191G.  to  tluse  hectic  days  wh   n  Europe 
was  aiire  with  war  ar.d"  intri-ue      I  rememlnred  tlien.  a>  y  u  recall 
now    his  vain  efforts  to  keep  America  neutral  and  the   lierie.e  .-fforts 
he  made  to  keep  us  out  of  war.     There  before  m.e  m  this  be.iu'iful 
cathedral  lay  the  mortal  remains  of  a  great  apo-tle  of  peaee      H>  re 
lay  all  that  was  mortal  of  the  man  who.  having  laikd  in  his  lu-ble 
cfte^rts  to  keep  th»=  country  cut  of  war.  had  gone  to  Eur  ,pe  a'   the 
conclunon    of    the    carnage    to   force    hl^    ideals    of    peace    upon    a 
belligerent   world,    with    the    commendable    purpose    of    preventing 
the  horrible  spectacle  of  another  great  war.  such  as  apparently   is 
In  the  making  today.     But,  alas,  the  greed  for  power  and  the  lust 
for  expansion  and  conquest  of  the  world   diplomats  thwarted   hi.- 
plans,    and    Wocdrow   Wilson    came    home"    sick    and    di-illusionee): 
unotht  r  casualty  of  the  war;  an  idealist  crushed  by  hi.>  own  ideals. 
Not  long  since.  Mr.  Chairn^an.  I  visited  Mount  Vernon,  th.e  home 
of  him  wiio  gave  lile  to  the  Republic,  the  grea"'st  patriot,  pej&sibly. 
of  them  all.     I  followed  the  winding  brick  walk  down  the  slope  of 
the  hill  until  I  stood  in  the  maj'^stic  presence  of  the  tomb  of  Georpe 
Wa.^hintjton,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  the  hill,  surrounded  and  shaded 
by  a  beautiful  copse  of  woods.     I  remembered  with  increasing  pride 
and    respect    his    patriotism,    his    valor,    and    his    wisdom.     There 
com.es  back  to  my  mind,  as  It  should  be  indelibly  impres.sed  upon 
the  mind  of  every   American  patriot,  the   wisdom   of   his   farewell 
message,    delivered    to   the   American    people   when    he   surrendered 
the  portfolio  of  office  and  gracefully  retired  to  private  life      From 
his  wisdom,  experience,  and  zeal  for  the  welfare  of  the  country  he 
loved    he  enjoined: 

•Observe  goeid  faith  and  Ju.stice  toward  all  nations;  cultivate 
peace  and  harniony  with  all. 

"Taking  care  always  to  keep  ourselves,  by  suitable  establishments, 
on  a  respectable  defensive  posture,  we  may  safely  trust  to  tempo- 
rary alliances  for  extraordinary  emeri^encies." 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  in  the  present  status  of  worlel  affairs  follow 
the  advice  of  that  great  patriot  and  seer  who  sleeps  at  Mount 
Vernon  Let  us  maintain  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality;  live  up  to 
the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  neutrality  law  so  recently  enacted,  and 
thereby  serve  notice  upon  a  warring  world  that  America  desires 
peace; 'that  she  maintains  a  strict  neutrality  so  long  as  she  is 
allowed  to  pursue  that  cotirse;  but  that  by  the  means  and  methods 
of  her  perfected  armed  forces  she  here  and  now  warns  tho^e  who 
would  break  that  peace  with  her  that  there  will  inevitably  and 
surely  be  but  one  re-sult.  the  annihilation  of  that  ai;k're.s.sor,  Tlien, 
and  then  alone.  Will  we  be  able  to  maintain  neutrahly  and  enjoy 
coveted  peace.     [Applause.] 

I        [Hore  the  pavel  fell.] 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  tlu'  pe-ntlc- 
m;in  from  Ponn.sylvania     Mr.  Curbktt!. 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .should  Lke  to  say  in  reply 
to  the  goiitleman  from  Missi.sMppi.  who  ha.s  just  cont^ludod. 
that  we  delinuely  .share  his  hopo  that  thiif  will  be  no  i}arti- 
san  politics  in  this  particular  debate.  However,  we'  must  not 
believe  for  a  mcmcnt  that  the  minority  can  be  suppressed 
mto  silence  by  the  charge  that  all  objections  to  a  given  pro- 
posal regarding  forei.en  policy  are  partisan  statements.  It 
seem.s  that  some  would  create  a  protoctive  veil  to  shut  out 
criticism  of  the  Pre.-idont's  foreign  policy.  I  submit  to  you 
that  the  good  democracy  across  the  sea  definitely  recognizes 
a  man  whose  duty  it  is  to  oppo.se  the  foreign  policies  of  the 
Guvernment.  We  shall,  perhaps,  havo  more  to  say  on  this 
ist^ue  when  we  have  additional  time.  I  am  anxious  today  to 
confine'  mysolf  to  cimsidei-ation  cit  the  rule. 

Frankly.  I  believe  tliat  the  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  gave  us  a  fairly  liberal  rule,  and  they  treated  us  ver> 
fairly  when  we  appeared  before  'he  committee  yesterday. 
However,  there  arc  two  feauiir.s  we  out^hc  to  consider  care- 
fully. First.  I  would  say  •luit  there  arc  dozens  of  men  in  thi;; 
Congress  at  this  iiv  in.iit  who  are  net  clear  on  just  how  thi;; 
rule  Will  operate.  When  we  add  to  that  the  fact  that  there 
are  millions  cf  people^  who  have  written  to  Members  of  thi.s 
Congress  expressing  an  interest  in  tins  proposed  legislation, 
I  iay  that  in  the'  interest  of  cliiity,  in  order  that  they  may 
understand  and  recognize  what  i.s  cmng  on,  the  issues  ought 
'0  be  set  up  just  as  clearly  and  distinctly  as  is  humanly 
i)0.ss;ble.  I  Applause.  1 
!  Here'  the  tiavei  fell.! 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Spt>aker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  i  Mr.  ReesI. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  the  gentleman 
from  Mi'-sissippi  i  Mr.  Colmer  I ,  who  has  just  preceded  me,  ii 
his  statement  that  we  should  not  inject  partisan  politics  into 
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the  discussion  of  this  question.    I  agree  wholeheartedly  with   | 
the   President's   statement   that    the   question   of   neutrality   ' 
transcends  all  party  lines,  and  that  partisan  politics  should 
not   be   injected  into  its   discussion  or  consideration.    Tlie 
President  was  right  in  that  statement.     I  do  regret,  however, 
that  the  distinguished  leader  from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Sab.mh],  the   : 
chairman  of  the  great  and  powerful  Rules  Committee,  saw   j 
fit  to  supgcst  that  because  some  of  us  belong  to  a  different 
political  party,  that  such  alTiliation  might  affect  oui  position   | 
in  regard  to  this  measure.    I  respect  the  views  of  all  men,   | 
regardless  of  political  afl&liation  cr  position,  on  this  problem,   i 
in  and  out  of  Congress,  just  the  same  as  you  do,  and  I  reserve   ; 
the  right,  as  I  believe  every  Member  on  the  floor  should,  to 
vote  on  this  question  according  to  my  best  judgment  and   j 
according  to  the  dictates  of  my  own  conscience.    Let  us  not   i 
inject  party  politics  into  this  momentous  problem.     Although 
we  may  differ  widely  in  the  manner  in  which  we  attempt  to 
solve  the  problem,  we  are  all  trying  to  reach  the  same  cbjec-   ^ 
tive,  and  that  is  to  enact  legislation  that  will  be  for  the  best 
interests  of   the   people   of   the   United   States   of   America.   \ 
preserve  our  neutrality,  and  keep  us  out  of  war.     1  Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  j 

Mr.  SABATH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  a  member   | 
of   the    Committee    on   Rules,   the    gentleman    from    North 
Carolina  'Mr.  Clark  1. 

Mr.  CIxARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  gratified  at  the  sense  of 
fairness  expressed  by  the  gentleman  who  has  just  preceded 
me  in  regard  to  this  rule.  The  Committee  on  Rules  believes 
that  this  rule  will  give  the  House  ample  opportunity  to  pass 
upon  every  really  essential  controversisd  question  involved  in 
thLs  propo-sed  legislation. 

If  the  rule  is  adopted  it  will  immediately  be  in  order  for 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  to  move  to  instruct  the 
conferees.  He  can  put  in  tliat  motion  what  he  pleases,  as 
long  as  it  is  germane  to  the  legislation.  Any  other  Member 
of  this  House  can  move  to  amend  the  motion  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  and  any  other  Member  can  move  to  amend 
the  amendment,  so  there  can  be  three  amendments  pending. 
Thereupon  a  substitute  may  be  offered  to  the  m.otion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  that  substitute  is  open  to 
one  amendment.  Therefore,  you  can  have  five  distinct  propo- 
sitions, if  you  wish,  pending  at  one  time  involving  changes  in 
this  bill. 

The  debate  can  go  on  until  the  previous  question  is  ordered 
by  the  House  itself  upon  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 
It  is  true  that  when  the  Speaker  reccgTiises  the  chairnian  cf 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  t-o  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion he  may  do  so  if  it  is  at  the  end  of  2  hours,  or  2  days,  or 
months:  but  the  question  rests  with  the  House  as  tc  whether 
it  and  when  it  is  ready  to  order  the  previous  question,  and 
thus  terminate  the  debate.  So  the  Hou.^e  can  debate  this 
proposition,  if  it  sees  fit  to  do  so.  for  a  month. 

It  is  absolutely  without  foundation,  in  fact  or  in  parlia- 
ment.ary  law,  to  stand  up  here  and  say  that  this  is  anything 
in  the  nature  of  a  gag  rule.  If  you  will  take  the  trouble  to 
turn  to  page  246  cf  your  manual  you  will  find  there  the  rulings 
and  the  citations  to  Uie  pz-ecedcnts,  which  certainly  sustain 
this  proposition. 

Furthermore,  suppose  we  sit  here  and  change  every  single 
line  of  this  bill,  or  put  into  it  10  amendments,  or  one  amend- 
ment, or  20  amendments?  Then  what?  Then,  of  course,  the 
bill  at  last  has  to  go  to  conference,  if  we  are  ever  to  have 
legislation.  The  bill  must  still  go  to  conference,  or  the  House 
must  agree  in  toto  with  the  Senate  amendments  in  order  to 
get  le^uslation.  So  why  not  do  the  sensible  and  the  wise 
thing  by  taking  this  question  up  and  instructing  the  con- 
ferees on  the  changes  we  want,  if  any,  send  the  bill  to  con- 
fcrcnce.  and  pet  througli  with  a  subject  the  American  public 
is  getting  pretty  well  tired  of  hearing  about.  [Applause.] 
I  Here  Ll-ie  gavel  feU.l 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  LMr.  YoitngdahlJ. 

Ml-.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first  address  my- 
self to  tl:ie  rule  which  we  are  now  considering.  During  the 
last  5  weeks  I  have  received  communications  from  some 


10.000  persons  in  my  district  It  is  true  that  some  of  this 
expre.ssion  of  opinion  has  been  brought  about  by  ll^  so- 
cailed  pressure  groups.  A  majority  of  it.  however,  is  an  ex- 
pression straight  from  the  hearts  of  mothers  and  fathers, 
from  professional  men  and  businessmen,  from  laborers,  and 
frcm  young  men  and  women  of  draft  age.  These  exprcs;ions, 
I  honestiy  believe,  present  a  true  cross  section  of  the  opinions 
of  the  people  in  my  district. 

There  are  certain  things  they  insist  upon;  first,  that 
America  shall  not  enter  another  foreign  war;  second,  that 
in  order  to  stay  out  of  foreign  wars  we  must  insist  upon  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  arms  embargo  as  contained  in 
our  present  neutrality  law. 

As  I  understand  the  rale  that  is  being  debated  here  today, 
we  are  limited  to  amendments  contained  in  the  bill  as  pas.sed 
by  this  House  at  the  regular  session.  As  I  understand  this 
rule,  we  are  not  permitted  to  seek  to  place  in  this  new  bill 
the  same  language  regarding  an  embargo  as  is  now  contained 
in  our  law. 

If  this  is  true.  I  urge  the  voting  down  of  this  rule  and  the 
adoption  of  some  procedure  under  which  we  may  adopt  an 
arms  embargo  which  will  gviarantee  America's  neutrality. 
[Applause.] 

And  now.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  address  myself  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  bill  under  discussion  which  provides  for,  or 
rather  fails  to  provide  for,  an  embargo  on  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  belligerent  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  is  the  one  section  of  the  bill 
over  which  there  is  the  greatest  controversy.  I  believe  we 
are  all  agreed  that  American  ships  and  American  citizens 
.should  be  kept  out  of  danger  zones.  There  may  be  some 
division  of  though*:  as  to  what  constitutes  a  danger  zone  or 
who  should  designate  those  danger  zones. 

I  believe  we  are  pretty  well  agreed  that  American  goods 
should  not  be  sold  to  beUigerent  nations  on  credit  and  that 
warring  nations  should  not  be  allowed  to  float  loans  in  this 
country.  There  may  be  some  division  of  opinion  regarding 
just  what  constitutes  credit. 

The  main  issue,  however,  before  us  now  is,  simply,  Shall  we 
continue  to  refuse  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  all  warring 
nations,  or  shall  we  let  down  the  bars  and  saj'  to  all  warring 
nations,  "Go  ahead,  we  will  give  you  all  the  gims,  gunpowder, 
and  bomibs  you  want"? 

The  issue  before  us  is  simple:  Shall  we  remain  neutral  or 
.shall  we  take  sides  in  Europe's  war  for  supremacy  and 
power? 

Last  Friday  wlien  the  Senate  passed  this  bill  with  its  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo,  newspapers  in  England  hailed 
that  action  as  a  great  victory  for  England  and  France. 

"The  United  States  to  sell  arms  to  the  Allies,"  was  the 
headline  in  the  London  Express. 

"U.  S.  votes  arms  for  Allies,"  headlined  the  London  Express. 

The  London  Daily  Mirror  openly  boasted  with  large  head- 
lines, "Allied  victory  in  United  States." 

The  London  Observer  said  editorially,  ''America's  policy  is 
directed  by  America's  interests." 

The  London  Star,  a  liberal  newspaper,  printed  the  story  of 
the  Senate's  action  under  this  headline,  "Better  than  a 
battle." 

In  a  special  article  copyrighted  by  the  New  York  Times, 
their  correspondent  had  this  to  say  of  the  French  attitude: 

FYench  satisfactJcn  at  the  progress  toward  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  by  the  United  States  has  been  greatly  increased  by  the 
Senate  vote. 

It  was  felt  here  [in  Paris]  that  that  vote  is  of  a.s  great  Importance 
as  what  wa.?  \Tited  because  It  was  seen  as  expressing  the  approval 
of  the  American  people  In  the  action  of  the  Allies  In  taking  up 
arms  for  the  defense  of  the  principle  of  national  and  individual 
liberty. 

It  lias  shown  that  tlie  people  of  the  United  State.-  are  not  neutral 
in  their  thoupht;  and  that  their  Judp^nent  more  than  inclines 
againsi  Nazi  rulers  of  Germany  and  their  methods  of  WM. 

Is  that  neutrality? 

Do  those  headlines  sound  like  America  Is  trying  to  keep 
from  taking  sides  in  Europe's  war? 
I       Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  neutrality.    Repeal  of 
'   the   arms   embargo  is  piecemeal  participation  in   Europe's 
[  war. 
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You  -a:!!  paidnn  the  personal  reference,  but  I  am  reminded 
of  an  1!^  ident  duiinK  my  early  schooldays.  Two  beys,  one 
(f  -hem  mv  chum  and  playmate,  had  a  little  altercation  on 
the  srho<^l  plavEzround.  Both  knew  the  con.sequence.s  of 
lighting  on  the  scho<^l  errcund.  But  the  one.  boy  challenged 
my  chum  to  meet  him  after  school.  I  urged  him  to  take  up 
the  chailenEre  and  to  fis^ht. 

They  met  at  the  agreed  time  and  place  and  started  to  set- 
tle their  differences  in  the  ceniurie.'---old  method  of  men.  I 
did  not  attend  the  ficht.  I  learned  the  next  day  a  policeman 
had  app-ared  on  the  '^cene.  .^topped  the  fight  and  led  the  two 
participants  back  to  the  ,«choolhou.-e  and  into  the  princi- 
pal's otfice.     There  it  d^velcped  that  I  had  urged  my  chum 

to  flcht. 

Th  nr\r  day  we  were  called  to  the  principal'.s  office.  The 
two  fuhtors  each  received  four  la.shes.  I  did  not  fight.  I 
was  not  even  there  but  I  got  three  laches  because  I  urged 
them  to  fight.     I  gave  moral  encouragement. 

I  was  not  punished  for  fighting.  I  was  punished  because 
I  was  not  neutral.  I  was  punushed  because  I  took  sides  in  a 
fight  that  was  none  of  my  business. 

And  so  it  us  with  America  today.  Amenca  will  be  punished 
if   we   take   sides   in   Europe's   fight   which    is   none   of   our 

business. 

Ou'  in  my  State  with  its  heavy  proportion  of  Americans 
of  Scandinavian  extraction  we  hear  much  about  the  ability 
ot  Sw-'den.  Norway,  and  Denmark  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
Europf's  squabbles  and  to  maintain  their  own  peace  and 
neutrality. 

Sweci<  n  has  an  em.bargo  on  arms  and  munitions  now.  She 
had  one  m  the  last  war  and  in  wars  before  that. 

Noi-way  has  an  embargo  on  munition.s  of  war.  She  had 
one  m  the  last  war  and  kept  her  neutrality. 

Denmark  has  an  embargo  on  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents. 

Tho-^e  countries  know  they  cannot  traffic  in  arms  and  mu- 
nitions of  war  without  becoming  involved  in  the  war.  They 
know  there  is  no  safety  m  being  half  m  and  half  out  of  war. 
They  know  enough  to  mind  their  own  business. 

Last  week  there  was  in  my  office  a  man  from  my  own  dis- 
trict who  had  just  returned  from  Europe.  He  spent  3  weeks 
in  Germany  after  war  was  declared.  He  spent  some  time  m 
England,  m  France,  and  in  the  Scandinavian  peninsula.  His 
most  ;ndellible  impression  of  all  those  countries  was  that  m 
none  oi  them  did  the  people  want  war. 

Everyone  has  seen  pictures  m  the  pre.^s  of  signs  on  the 
French  and  German  Ime^.  "We  won't  shoot  if  you  don't." 
Even  the  official  bull-^tins  of  the  warring  governments  have 
admitted  this  situation. 

Evevvone  knows  that  up  to  date  the  war  on  the  western 
front  has  been  but  a  ^-kirmish.  There  has  been  no  real  fight- 
ing on  either  side.  Britain  announces  that  she  knows  enemy 
troop-  and  .supplies  are  being  concentrated  on  the  western 
front.  British  planes  continue  to  fly  over  Geimany  dropping 
their  loads  of  leaflets  and  propaganda,  but  no  attempt  has 
been  made  to  bomb  or  destroy  their  concentrations. 

German  planes  have  flown  over  England  but  outside  of 
dropping  a  few  bombs  on  British  battle.-hips.  no  efforts  have 
been  made  to  bomb  or  destroy  munitions  plants  or  military 

centers. 

France  has  done  a  little  .skirmishing  and  night  raiding  but 
her  airplanes  have  reframed  from  doing  any  great  damage 
to  en-'my  industrial  centers. 

In  comparison  with  war  on  the  same  front  as  many  of  us 
knew  It  20  years  ago.  this  war  has  been  but  a  skirmish. 

With  the  people  of  these  warring  nations  askaig  for  peace, 
with  the  warring  governments  refusing  to  latmch  any  inten- 
sive warfare,  should  America  take  the  role  oi"  agitator? 

Should  America  stand  back  and  say.  in  effect,  'Go  on.  boys, 
start  fighting:  we  11  supply  you  with  all  the  guns  you  want"? 

Should  America  say.  m  effect.  "Go  on.  England  and  Fiance, 
blow  them  off  the  map;  we  are  with  you;  we'll  furnish  the 
powder"? 

Is  that  the  way  America  wants  to  keep  out  of  war? 

Is  that  the  answer  of  Christian  America? 

Is  that  what  we  teach  our  children  in  churches  and  schools 
all  over  the  land? 


We  have  heard  much  the  last  b  weeks  about  our  duty  to 
supply  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the   democracies  of 

Europe.  ,,  ,  , 

Tlie  democracies  of  Europe  do  not  primarily  want  or  need 
our  arms  or  munitions.  Their  interest  in  our  supplies  was 
graphically  illustrated  in  the  8  months  before  the  present 
arms  embargo  went  into  effect.  In  that  time  England.  France, 
and  Poland  together  purchased  and  exported  from  this  coun- 
try ju.-^t  $1,000  worth  of  arms.  They  did  not  purcha.^  nor 
expert  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  ammunition,  bombs,  tanks, 
grenades,  or  explosives  of  any  kind.  To  be  sure.  England 
did  exp<^rt  some  55,000.000  worth  of  airplanes  and  airplane 
parts.  But  in  the  year  beiore.  1938,  when  war  was  not  immi- 
nent. England  purchased  and  exported  five  times  that  amount 
of  airplanes  and  airplane  parts  from  us.  England  and  France 
are  not  so  interested  in  our  suppbes.  They  nre  interested  in 
our  commitment.  They  are  interested  in  our  changing  from 
a  policy  of  neutrahty  to  one  of  participation.  They  would 
like  to  have  us  declare  war  now.  If  they  cannot  cet  that,  they 
want  us  -so  involved  that  sooner  or  later  we  will  be  forced 
to  declare  war. 

We  have  heard  it  .said  and  often  repeated  these  last  5 
weeks  that  this  is  a  war  between  Chn.stian  democracy  and 
pagan  totalitarianism.  Such  a  statement,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  is  unfounded. 

If  this  is  a  war  of  Christianity  versus  pacanism,  of  democ- 
racy versus  totalitarianism,  then  why  have  the  Christian 
democracies  of  Britain  and  France  made  an  ally  of  Fasci.'^t 
and  Mohammedan  Turkey?  Why?  Because  Turkey  is  the 
key  to  the  Dardanelles,  and  the  Dardanelles  are  power. 

if  this  IS  a  war  of  Christianity  and  demtcraey  again.st 
pa-anism  and  totalitarianism,  then  why  did  Britain  spend 
months  trying  to  make  an  ally  of  the  pagan  and  communistic 
tyranny  of  Ru-ssia.  and  why  was  Britain  .so  disappointed  when 
Russia  signed  an  agreement  with  Germany?  Why?  Because 
paean  Ru.ssia  was  nece.s.'^ary  for  the  encirclement  and  abso- 
lute blockade  of  Germany  and  the  final  crushing  of  Germany 
into  submission. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this  thing.  This  is  not  any  war  of 
Christianity  versus  paganism.  It  is  not  a  war  of  democracy 
versus  totalitarianism.  It  is  the  same  old  war  for  the 
supremacy  of  Europe. 

Twenty -one  years  ago  it  was  fought  under  the  banner  of 
a  war  to  end  all  wars.  Tins  time  it  is  trying  to  get  under  the 
banner  of  antitotalitarianism.  But  it  is  still  the  same  old  war 
under  any  banner. 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerent 
nations.  I  firmly  believe,  not  only  is  the  first  step  toward  war 
but  is  the  first  step  toward  the  loss  of  freedom  and  liberty 
and  the  democratic  form  of  government  on  this  continent. 

Four  years  ago  we  told  the  world  what  our  neutrality 
position  was  to  be.  It  was  a  policy  adopted  practically  unani- 
mously in  calm  and  considered  deliberation,  free  from  the 
hatreds  and  prejudices  of  war.  free  from  the  pressure  of  other 
interests  and  free  from  the  influ'mce  of  party  elections. 

It  was  a  policy  of  strict  neutrality  with  the  implements 
of  destruction  for  no  one. 

Today  I  am  for  that  same  strict  neutrality — not  for  piece- 
meal participation  in  anyone's  war. 

If  America  today  refuses  to  abandon  her  arms  embargo, 
refuses  to  swerve  from  her  path  of  strict  neutrality,  we  may, 
with  a  clear  conscience,  again  turn  our  attention  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  own  problems  here  at  home — and  I  might  say 
that  we  still  have  plenty  of  them. 

But  if  Amenca  is  to  manufacture  and  sell  for  a  few  paltry 
dollars  the  means  and  materials  for  the  destiuction  of  mil- 
lions of  human  beings;  if  Am.erica  is  to  start  taking  part  in 
Europe's  wars  while  attempting  to  hide  behind  the  cloak  of 
neutrality,  then  I  say  to  you  that  we  have  indeed  adopted 
a  "sordid  procedure." 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  IMr.  Jensen). 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that 
the  House  of  Representatives,  this  body  composed  of  Demo- 
crats and  RepubUcans  from  every  State  in  the  Nation,  who 
were  all  elected  by  the  people  less  than  1  year  ago  to  be  their 
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mouthpiece  in  Congress,  will  be  allowed  ample  time  in  which  ! 
to  amend  and  debate  this  Joint  Resolution  306  on  neutrality; 
because.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  I  am  sure  { 
you  will  agree,  as  will  the  great  majority  of  the  American 
people,  that  this  question  now  before  us  is  by  far  the  most   i 
vital  and  when  enacted  will  have  more  bearing  on  the  lives 
of  those  who  live  in  America  today,  as  well  a^  those  yet  un- 
born, than  any  law  which  this  Congress  has  passed  since  war 
was  declared  in  1917.    Yes;  this  question  now  before  us  might 
easily  be  more  vital  than  any  law  ever  passed  in  American 
history.     True,  the   Senate   has  debated  this  bill  at  some 
length,  but  you  must  remember  ours  is  a  two-house  govern- 
ment— let  us  keep  it  ever  thus.    Let  us  guard  the  rights  of 
our  people. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  any  attempt  to  shut  off  reasonable  time 
for  debate  and  amendments  on  this  all-important  question 
will,  you  may  be  sure,  meet  with  the  most  emphatic  disap- 
proval of  the  American  people.  I  trust,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
have  at  least  10  legislative  days  in  which  to  consider  this  bill. 
It  might  even  be  best  for  the  American  people,  as  well  as 
the  people  in  the  rest  of  the  world,  if  this  House  would  be 
given  months  to  consider  this  biU,  as  from  all  indications 
the  conflicting  forces  in  Europe  are  now  marking  time,  the 
war  lords  are  apparently  waiting  to  see  what  this  body  does 
before  they  pull  the  trigger  on  the  starting  gion.  In  view  of 
this  fact,  why  not  keep  them  marking  time. 
Let  us  be  cautious  now.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Nichols]. 

Mr.  NICHOLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  whether  or  not  partisan  poli- 
tics is  to  play  any  part  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill,  it 
is  probably  useless  to  debate,  and  whether  or  not  they  do 
will  be  shown  by  the  vote  that  is  finallj'  taken  on  the  bill 
proper. 

I  have  heard  today  and  have  been  reading  in  the  news- 
papers ever  since  the  body  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol 
has  had  this  matter  under  consideration,  time  and  time 
again,  statements  that  the  lifting  of  this  embargo  was  going 
to  throw  this  country  into  war.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenge 
any  man  to  show  me  where  any  legislation  passed  by  this 
Congress,  outside  of  the  vote  for  the  war  resolution  itself, 
ever  affected  for  1  minute  the  time  of  the  entry  of  this 
country  into  war.  It  seems  to  me  a  bit  ridiculous  to  say  that 
the  passage  of  a  law  by  this  Congress  would  affect  our  getting 
into  war.  It  is  not  legislation  that  sends  nations  to  war; 
it  is  the  war  hysteria  that  catches  the  people.  It  is  the  effect 
of  propaganda,  it  is  the  effect  of  heated  speeches  by  states- 
men and  others  that  get  people  into  war. 

Now.  I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  motives  that  inspire 
differences  of  opinion  on  this  bill.  I  am  sure  that  everyone 
has  an  honest  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  this  embargo 
should  or  should  not  be  lifted,  but  I  am  not  in  sympathy 
at  all  with  screaming  that  the  mothers  and  fathers  of  this 
country  are  demanding  that  this  not  be  done  because  it  will 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

Neither  am  I  in  sympathy  with  anyone  who.  in  attempting 
to  justify  his  position  either  for  or  against  this  legislation, 
proclaims  to  the  world  that  he  is  taking  that  position  because 
of  his  great  love  for  the  mothers  of  the  United  States.  I 
yield  to  no  man  in  my  affection  for  and  my  deep  abiding 
interest  in  those  people  who  are  the  parents  of  the  present 
generation. 

If  partisan  politics  could  be  kept  entirely  out  of  the  con- 
sideration of  this  measure  there  is  not  a  man  in  this  body 
but  that  would  be  given  credit  for  being  motivated  only  by 
the  sincerest  desire  to  do  that  thing  which  would  best  guar- 
antee our  staying  out  of  the  present  conflict. 

It  will  be  interesting  when  the  vote  is  taken  on  this  rule  to 
notice  how  solidly  our  Republican  brothers  stand  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  rule.  The  fact  that  they  are  not  in  any  way  guided 
in  their  action  by  partisan  politics  but  only  by  a  desire  to 
protect  the  mothers  of  this  country  and  keep  us  out  of  war 
is  nothing  short  of  a  remarkable  coincidence  when  you  dis- 
cover that  for  the  m.ost  part  the  diusion  of  thought  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  rule  should  be  adopted  conforms  in  such 
a  m.ajor  proportion  to  the  center  aisle  of  this  Chamber,  which 
divides  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans. 


Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  IMr.  Vorys]. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  "phoney"  rule 
on  a  "phoney"  bill  (laughter],  the  neutrality  bill  that  now 
com.cs  before  us.  The  new  part  is  not  neutral  and  the  good 
part  is  not  new.  Thirteen  of  the  eighteen  sections  are  from 
our  present  law. 

The  new  bill  does  not  provide  cash  and  carry  as  the  Amer- 
ican people  understand  it.  The  President  has  power  now  to 
invoke  cash  and  carry  if  he  wants  to. 

We  are  to  repeal  the  embargo  to  help  in  a  holy  war.  In 
the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  we  are  to  help  kill  men, 
women,  and  children  over  there.  In  the  name  of  neutrality 
we  are  to  enact  a  law  that  helps  the  Allies  in  six  different 
v/ays.  In  the  name  of  open  debate,  we  are  to  adopt  a  rule 
that  gives  us  five  chances  to  say  anything  to  our  conferees. 
In  the  name  of  unlimited  debate  we  are  to  adopt  a  rule 
under  which  an  agreement  has  already  been  reached  by  the 
leaders  who  are  controlling  this  as  to  the  length  of  time.  Last 
spring  we  heard  in  some  way  or  other  that  our  frontier  was 
on  the  Rhine.  Under  this  rule,  while  it  does  not  appear  in 
writing,  it  appears  that  the  frontier  of  this  debate  is  to- 
morrow evening.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  do  is 
to  vote  down  this  rule  and  let  the  House  take  control  of  its 
own  action,  and  not  have  "phoney"  consideration  of  this 
"phoney"  neutrality  bill.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina   [Mr.  Warren]. 

Mr.  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  courtesies  of 
various  speakers  I  have  presided  over  the  bill  debated  here 
in  the  House  affecting  our  couise  when  we  might  be  en- 
gaged in  war  and  when  other  nations  were  at  war.  For  days 
several  years  back  we  discussed  a  high-sounding  measure 
which  was  alleged  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  In  an 
emotional  spirit  the  House  passed  it,  and  we  never  heard 
of  it  again  in  the  other  body.  Then  came  the  neutrality 
act  of  1935.  which  was  debated  at  length,  and  again  in  1937 
I  sat  in  the  Chair  for  over  15  hours  and  heard  the  present 
law  discussed  from  every  angle.  Therefore,  I  believe  that 
I  have  a  reasonable  knowledge  of  the  historic  background 
of  these  measures. 

One  afternoon  in  March  1937,  while  the  present  law  was 
in  the  amendment  stage,  there  arose  on  the  minority  side  of 
the  House  a  great  statesman,  a  clear  and  profound  thinker, 
and  above  all,  a  great  American,  the  able  and  disinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Wadsworth].  [Applause.] 
In  5  minutes  he  packed  more  into  a  speech  than  could  ordi- 
narily have  been  said  in  an  hour,  and  although  I  was  not  1 
of  the  13  who  voted  against  that  bill,  the  soundness  of 
the  argument  of  the  gentleman  from  New  Y'ork  in  his  opposi- 
tion to  it  was  unanswerable.  I  voted  for  the  present  law,  as 
did  a  large  number,  because,  to  say  the  least,  it  had  the 
appearance  of  being  a  beautiful  gesture,  because  I  thought 
at  the  time  it  might  serve  notice  to  the  world  of  the  American 
desire  for  peace.  I  believed  then  that  it  was  impossible  to 
legislate  on  such  a  thing  as  a  future  war  with  all  of  its  far- 
reaching  implications.  I  did  not  wait  until  last  June  to 
frankly  say,  on  many  public  occasions,  that  I  had  made  a 
mistake.  For  over  a  year  I  have  regretted  ever  casting  that 
vote.  I  voted  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  in  June  to  return 
to  the  sane  principles  of  international  law.  I  am  in  favor 
of  the  Senate  amendment  because  I  believe,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  heart  and  with  all  of  the  sincerity  I  possess,  we  are 
much  more  liable  to  keep  out  of  the  present  conflict  in  Europe 
with  that  proposed  law  than  we  are  under  the  present  law. 
Under  the  Senate  amendment  we  have  surrendered  cherished 
American  traditions,  fought  for  in  the  days  of  John  Paul 
Jones  and  preserved  on  down  through  the  decades,  but  we 
do  that  and  many  other  things  in  our  desire  and  determina- 
tion to  give  the  Nation  a  real  neutrality  program  and  to  wipe 
from  the  books  our  present  unneutral  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  time  today  to  discuss  both  the 
pre.sent  law  and  the  proposed  changes  with  all  of  their  well- 
conceived  safeguards. 

"What  about  this  rule?  We  have  already  heard  it  charged 
that  it  is  a  gag  rule.    When  someone  is  opposed  to  anything 
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ar.c:  lias  no  orh?r  spe^^ch  to  mak^  h-^  comr?  in  and  says  that 
the  accredited  organ.zaiion  of  the  Huuse  ha?  brruch'  in  a 
rule  to  stifle  d'bate.  That  is  nothmt:  bul  mere  twaddle  and 
tommyrot.  W''  a:e  prorreding  her-  today  under  tlic  regular 
rules  of  the  House  that  have  stood  the  test  for  years  and 
years.  It  would  be  an  unheard-of  thiner.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  | 
did  not  send  thi-  bill  to  c  'nfererue  We  would  th-n  have 
legislative  chaos.  A  gentltnian  arose  on  the  mmcnty  side 
a  few  moments  a'.:o  and  sa:d  thai  this  matter  cupht  to  bo 
di£cus.ed  for  30  days  or  even  6  months.  I  wonder  if  that 
Rpntleman  realizes  tint  during  that  period  when  he  desires  : 
thi-  m-asure  to  be  discu^s^d  our  merchant  vessels  cuuld  travel 
to  belhserent  ports  and  b 'lliserfnt  wa'ers  carrying  centra- 
band  of  war.  with  all  of  its  dangers.  The  American  people 
£ire  looking  to  u.-.  for  action  and  immediate  action, 
i  Applau:-^e 

Tie  SPEAKER.     The  Lime  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolira  i'.a>  expired.  ' 

Mr    MAPES.     Mr.  SpeakrT.  I  yield  the  remainder  of  my 
time  to  the  gentleman  fr^.m  New  York  I  Mr.  Fish). 

Mr    FISH.     Mr    Sp' aker.   I   have    the    highest   regard   for 
the  ni'  mbcr<  of  the  Rul.s  Committee.     I  like  them  all  per- 
scnaily.     I  am  pnud  to  be  a  member  of  that  committee,  and 
I  dislike  to  say   what   I  am  about   to  say.  because  it  differs 
with  th"  views  of  those  en  the  majerity  side.     We  have  bc-n 
waiting  h'?re  m   this  House  for  5  or  6  weeks  to  debate  the 
neutrality  bill  as  acted  upon  by  the  Senate.     They  struck  cut 
everylhais  after  the  name  of  the  bill  and  the  enacting  clause 
that  we  sent  over  there  last  June  and  rewrote  an  cnlirtly  new 
bil!     Thry  s'ruck  out  14  pages  and  inserted  18  new  pages  in  the 
bill.     There  is  no  cntic:.-m  of  the  Senate  on  my  part,  they 
had  a  ri^^h'   tn  legislate  and  did.     We  have  now  before  us 
pracii-ally  an  entirely  new  bill  to  discuss.     I  say  without  fear 
if  contradiction,  and  I  use  the  word  advisedly,  and  I  intend 
to  prove  It.  that  this  rulf  which  we  are  now  discu>-sing— arid 
I  atn  going  to  confinr  my  en'ire  time  to  the  rule  and  not  to 
the  b:ll — shuts  off  adequate  debaie.     After  5  weeks  th-re  are 
literally  hundreds  of  Members  in  this  House.  50  or  mere  on 
both  sidrs,  who  wai:t  to  bo  heard,  who  are  literally  burning 
up  because  they  want   to  speak  and  explain  their  votes,  or 
gi\r  tiieir  rca.sons  why  they  are  for  the  bill  or  acainst  it,  and 
an    opportunity    to    discuss    the    merits    or    dements    of    the 
propr.-al. 

This  rule,  as  I  said  yesterday,  and  repeat  again  tcday,  is 
cne  of  th'>  most  vicigu>  gag  rules  ever  written  m  the  hi>ti>ry 
cf  this  House.     I  do  not  say  it  is  not  the  regular  order.     I 
admit  It  IS  the  regular  order,  but  I  say  that  it  gags  the  House. 
It   means  that   there  will  be  no  general  debate  whatsoever; 
not  one  word  of  general  debate.    Under  this  particular  rule  a 
Member  rises,  he  is  recognized  by  the  Speaker,  and  he  then 
presents  his  amendment  or  motion  to  instruct  conferees,  and 
he  IS  recognized  for  1   hour.     It  may  be.  if  we  sit   here   for 
several  days,  there  will  not  be  more  than  15  or  20  Members 
who  will  even  get  a  chance  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentativfs.    If  that  is  not  a  gag  rule,  then  I  do  not  know  the 
meaning  of  a  gag  rule.     That  is  what  the  rule  calls  for.     I 
hope  the  procedure  will  be  changed  later  on  by  unanimous 
consent.     What  I  am  pleading  for  is  simply  this:   The  pro- 
posal we  are  about  to  consider  is  probably  the  most  innxjrtant 
that  has  been  before  the  House  in  20  years.    We  have  to  vote 
on  the  consideration  of  a  neutrality  bill  that  may  involve  us 
m  war.     We  are  gambling  with  the  lives  cf  our  peopl*^  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation.    Yet  we  are  told  that  this  bill,  as 
written  m  the  Senate,  when  it  comes  back  here,  cannot  be 
considered  by  us  even  in  general  debate.    What  I  want  is  to 
have  this  rule  voted  down  and  then  send  the  bill  as  amended 
in  the  Senate  m  an  orderly  way  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.    Let  them  go  over  the  amendments  in  2  days'  time, 
bring  It  back  to  the  House,  open  it  up  for  12  hours  of  eeneral 
debate,  and  then    12  hours  more   under  the  5-minute   ru'e. 
This   would   be   a   fair   and  equitable  method.     There   is   no 
disposition  whatever  on  our  side  or  on  any  side  that  I  know 
of  to  delay  the  consideration  of  the  bill  or  to  filibuster.    We 
want  orderly  processes.    We  want  an  opportunity  not  only  to 
discuss  the  bill  but  to  amend  the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 


Let  me  read  what  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  has 
to  say: 

All   legislative  powers  herein   r.rantrc!   FhriH   be   vested   in   a   Con- 

rrr.=^  of  till"  United  State.'-  whifh  slidll  consist   of   a  Senate   and   a 
Houso  of  Rt  preventative.-^ 

If  we  ael<  gate  away  our  power  to  the  Senate  to  write  this 
neutrality  legislation,  then  wr  cease  to  exist  as  an  inde- 
pendent legislative  body  We  will  be  merely  a  name  and  a 
;h:.dow,  and  a  ■'rubbrr  .stamp"  and  puppet  for  the  Senate  or 
the  administration.  We  have  no  power  whatever  under  th:.s 
rule  to  enter  into  general  debate  or  a  genrral  discussion  of 
the  merits;  or  demerits  cf  the  Senate  amendments,  and  very 
limited  power,  only  to  ofT  -r  five  different  amendments,  as  I 
understand  it,  to  the  bill.  Now.  if  that  is  not  a  real  gag 
rule  on  the  Members  of  the  House,  then  I  would  like  to  know 
what  a  gag  rule  is. 

Tlie  House  too  often  suffers  by  comparison  with  the  Sen- 
ate. I  am  not  willing  to  concede  that  the  Senate  ls  superior 
to  the  House  in  any  respect.  It  is  all  right  for  the  oldor 
Members  of  the  House,  like  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  Mr. 
Coxl,  or  the  gentleman  from  Texas  Mr.  R.avdurn  .  or  any 
of  the  older  Members,  to  vme  for  this  gag  rule  or  vote  any 
way  they  want  to  in  the  Hcu.se  of  Representatives.  They 
come  from  sure  districts,  but  those  on  both  sides  who  vote 
for  a  gag  rule  on  this  important  piece  of  legislation,  in  my 
hui7ible  opinion,  are  committing  political  suicide.  This  is 
the  kiss  of  political  d-'ath  for  those  from  clo.^e  districts,  if 
they  vote  to  cut  off  debate  upon  the  arms  embargo  and 
neu'rality  bill  under  a  gag  rul",  and  turn  over  our  legislative 
powrrs  to  the  Senate  and  the  Presid  -nt. 

I  have  served  m  this  Hou^e  for  20  years.  I  belit  ve  m  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  believe  it  is  a  r-^presentaf ive  and 
deliberativo  body.  I  want.  ab("ve  all.  to  maintain  the  power. 
prestige,  dignity,  and  leputanon  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives as  a  representative  body,  and  a  separate  legislative 
body  that  will  defend  its  rights  to  legislate. 

I  submit  without  fear  of  contradiction  that  if  you  vote  for 
this  rule  we  will  not   be  able  to  properly  leci'^late,  that  we 
will  have  no  char.re  for  general  debate,  and  that  we  cut  off 
from  proper  consideration  of  amendments.     We  are  allowed 
5  amendments  to  amend   a   Senate  bill  of   18  pages  on   the 
I    m.o.^t  important  bill  with  winch  this  Hcu-^e  has  ever  b-en  con- 
';    fronted.     You  LK-mocrats  have  it  m  your  hands.     This  rule 
is   not    a   political   question.     Any   Republican    or    Democrat 
ought  to  b^  able  to  vote  any  way  he  wants  to  on  a  rule,  but 
It  seem.s  to  me  that  any  Democrat  could  vote  for  a  rule  that 
gives  ample  tinie  for  debate  and  which  sends  the  bill  to  the 
C(^mniittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  their  own  committee,  to  con- 
sider, amend,  and  repcirt  back  to  the  House  so  that   we  will 
have  an  opportuni'y  to  debate  and  amend  the  bill  further 
in  the  proper  and  orderly  way,     :  Applause.] 
Hi  re  the  navel  fell.) 
j        Mr.   SABATH.     Mr    Speaker,   I   yield    the  balance   of   my 
I   time    to    'he    majority    leader,    the    gentleman    from    Texas 
I    '  Mr.  R.fYPfRN   . 
'        The   SPEAKER.     The   gentleman   from   Texas    !  Mr.   R.\y- 

BfRNl   is  lerocnize'd  for  6  minutes, 
I        Mr.   RAYBURN.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  hope  I   may  be  able   to 
make  a  statement  and  not  later  in  the  debate  be  accu.~-ed  of 
j    lecturing  this  House. 

Throughout  the  long  debate  in  the  Senate  on  this  very  im- 
!    portant   measure   the   papers  were  filled  with   praise   of   the 
high  plane  upon  which  the  debate  was  pitched,  free  of  per- 
sonalities,  according   to   every   man   who   spokt>   honesty   of 
conviction.     There  were  no  ••boos"  in  the  Senate,  there  were 
{    not  accusations  vA  phoney  bills.     I  tru>t  that  when  this  de- 
I    bate  IS  closed  the  House  of  Representatives  that  I  so  much 
love,  and  niem.bership  m  which  I  so  much  cherish,  can  have 
the  same  thing  said  about  it.     lApplatise.l 

Mr.  Speaker,  not  since  I  have  occupied  the  position  in  the 
Hou.sc  organization  I  now  occupy  have  I  asked  the  Rul"s 
Committee  to  report  a  closed  rule  or  a  so-called  gag  rule. 
I  Let  me  say  in  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr. 
'  Fish:  that  this  is  the  most  liberal  rule  that  could  be  brought 
I  in  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  under  the  circumstances. 
!    [Applause.]     No  man  in  this  House  can  vote  against   the 
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adoj-tion  of  tlrls  rule  providing  orderly  procedure  of  the  bill 
in  the  Hcu.-e  on  the  theory  that  it  is  anything  but  a  wide- 
open  rule. 

Tile  minority  leader  knows  that  nobody  on  this  side  of  the 
Huuse  mttnds  to  try  to  gag  this  House.  I  have  said  from 
the  b'!.:ir.ning  tliat  I  stood  for  liberal  debate  upon  this 
measure  wh  n  it  was  returned  from  the  Senate,  and  that 
is  wliai  this  lule  allows.  If  my  m.emory  serves  me  correctly 
I  so  c'.atcd  to  the  minority  lead-^r  and  further  stated  that 
if  a  motion  were  made  to  older  the  previous  question  within 
a  shorter  period  than  2  days  that  I  miyself  would  resist  the 
ad  :ption  of  the  motion.     1  Applause.  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  tliat  point? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chus'-tts. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  I  wonder  if  we  cannot 
clarify  the  situation  in  order  to  have  orderly  debate  when 
the  bill  is  brought  before  the  House. 

Under  the  ordinary  rules,  if  the  pending  rule  be  adopted, 
ary  Member  can  be  recognized  for  an  hour.  The  gentle- 
man knows  that  under  such  situations  there  would  be  more 
or  less  chaos  and  confusion.  How  can  It  be  arranged  so  that 
time  for  the  debate  can  be  divided  equally  between  both 
sid's  of  the  question?  Furthermore,  I  believe  the  Members 
should  know  when  a  vote  is  to  be  had  on  any  of  these  in- 
structions that  may  be  offered.  As  I  understand  the  pend- 
ing rule,  under  its  operation  we  could  vote  on  an  instruction 
within  an  hour,  or  not  until  the  next  day.  I  believe  that 
the  membership  before  they  voted  on  any  one  of  these 
amendments  would  I'ke  to  have  some  time  to  discuss  It. 
What  are  the  views  of  the  majority  leader  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  distinguished  minority 
I'-ader  that  it  is  m.y  purpose,  as  he  knows — and  he  and  I 
should  always  take  the  House  into  our  confidence— after 
the  adoption  of  this  rule  it  is  my  purpose  to  ask  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day,  at  least,  that  the  time  for  debate  be 
controlled  equally  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
EiuoMi  and  the  gt^itleman  from  New  York  IMr.  FisHl. 
Tills  I  believe  to  be  the  orderly  way  in  which  to  conduct 
thi.s  debate. 

When  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  is  made  and 
an  amendment  to  that  motion  is  offered,  the  amendment  is 
not  voted  on  until  the  previous  question  en  the  amendm.ent 
is  ordered.  Dobatc  cculd  run  along  on  any  of  the  amend- 
ments un:J  tlie  pitvicms  question  was  ordered  on  the  mo- 
tion to  instruct  and  all  amendments  thereto  and  substitutes 
therefor.  Tins  would  allow  the  Members  to  know  that  in 
all  probability  votis  would  not  be  taken  until  Thursday 
afternoon.  This  is  my  answer  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts  with  reference  to  procedure.  I  believe  this  would 
be  the  orderly  way  in  which  to  do  the  job.  But,  back  to 
this  rule. 

This  is  an  open  rule.  It  gives,  and  we  intend  that  it 
should  give,  hberal  deb;ite.  No  effort  was  made  by  anybody 
in  the  majority  to  fix  the  time  and  say  that  we  should  vote 
at  a  specific  day  and  hour,  because  the  matter  of  ordering 
the  previous  question  which  determines  when  the  vote  will 
come,  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  House  after  the  rule  is 
adopted  and  after  debate  is  had.  I  Applause.!  The  proper 
way  to  proceed,  therefore,  is  to  adopt  this  rule  and  go  into 
an  orderly  consideration  of  this  measure.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  tim.e  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
has  expired:  all  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous  question 
on  the  resolution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  previous  question. 

Yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  there  were— yeas  237,  nays 
177,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

(Roll   No.   2 1 
YEAS— 237 


Allen.  lA. 
Allen.  Pa. 
Arnold 
Bail 


Barden 
Barnes 
Bates.  Ky. 
Beam 


Berkwortti 
Bell 
Bland 
Bloom 


Boehne 
Boland 
Borfn 
Boyk.ia 


Bracifv  Pa. 

Faddla 

Lanham 

Ra'burn 

B:'.-N- 

Fay 

La::a!jie 

R.rhards 

Rr-Avn  Ga. 

Fercriisrn 

Lea 

Pcberu-ou 

Brv.'^on 

For'.iiineez 

Lea\-v 

Robln«=on.  Utall 

But!: 

F;t-pat-;ck 

Le>:r.'V.\ 

R'  fcrs  Okla, 

B;irktrr   M!nn. 

Fiaber'y 

Lewis,  Colo. 

Rcnijue 

Bui'Viukie 

F;aiiiui.:an 

McAndrtVv's 

Rv.iu 

r.ui.ii 

F;Hnni-rv 

McArii.e 

Sahath 

Biirgm 

Fo;;.'r 

McCoM.;ack 

Sacks 

F.yrne,  N.  Y. 

F  '-C.  I.'.'land  M. 

M'CJehee 

Sa-'-'-er 

Byrns.  Teiin. 

Ford   M-s. 

Mf'Cranery 

SaTterfleld 

Pvnn 

F'-rd.  Thomas  F, 

McKeo\ich 

Srhai  fer,  lU. 

CalOwell 

Fulnier 

McLauphhn 

Srhuetz 

Camp 

Garrett 

Mr  Mil  Ian 

Schu!t€ 

Cimtion.  F:a. 

Ciaihnigs 

Macit'jewski 

Sthwert 

Caiin-ia   Mo. 

Gavar^an 

Magnuson 

Scr,  gham 

Canwr!-'ht 

Gf-v  r,  Calif. 

Million 

Secrest 

Ca.-ev   Mass. 

G;bb,s 

Ma.oney 

Sheppard 

cc:i<T 

Gure 

Mansfield 

S^rov  icn 

ChF-ndler 

Gos.'^ptt 

Ma  rcfin  tonic 

Sm;th,ni. 

Chapman 

Grant.  Ala, 

Martin.  Colo, 

Smith.  ■Wa-sh. 

C'p.rk 

Grt  •  n 

Martin,  111, 

Sninh,  ■W,  Va. 

Caypool 

Grejjory 

Mas5mt,ale 

Snyder 

Cart:rp.n 

Gr-.tTith 

May 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

Ctiflee  Wash. 

Hare 

Merritt 

South 

Cole,  Md. 

Haiter.  Ohio 

Mills.  Ark. 

Spurkman 

Collins 

Hnvi-nnT 

M'Us.La. 

Spence 

Coliner 

Hendricks 

Mitchell 

Stames,  Ala. 

Cooley 

Hennings 

Monroney 

Steagall 

Cooper 

Hi.l 

Mouton 

Stiarns,  N,  H. 

Courtney 

Hobbs 

Murdock.  Ariz. 

Sullivan 

Cox 

Hook 

Murdock,  Utah 

Sumners,  Tex. 

Cravcn.s 

Hou.-^ton 

Myers 

Sutphm 

Creal 

Humer 

Nelson 

Tarver 

Crowe 

I;-nc 

Nichols 

TeniTOWlcz 

Cnllen 

Jaoobsen 

Norrcll 

Terry 

Cunimlngs 

Ja;  man 

Norton 

Tliomas,  Tex. 

D  Alejandro 

Johnson  LiitherA 

.O'Connor 

Thomason 

Darden 

Johnson. Lyndon 

ODav 

Vinson,  Ga, 

Dclancy 

Johu.-^on,  Okla. 

ONeal 

Voorhis.  Calif. 

Derrpspy 

Johnson.  W.  'Va. 

OTooIe 

Wallgren 

DeRouen 

Jonf^s,  Tex, 

Pace 

Walter 

Dicl-isleln 

Keo 

Parsons 

Ward 

Dies 

Kefauver 

Patman 

Warren 

Dlnpell 

Keller 

Patrick 

Wfaver      -' 

Disney 

Kei:y 

Patton 

West 

Devmhton 

Kennedy  Martin 

Pearson 

Whclchcl 

Doxoy 

Kennedy,  Md. 

Peter.^on.  Fla. 

White.  Idaho 

Drewry 

Kennedy.  Michael  Peterson.  Ga. 

Whittlngton 

Duncan 

Keogh 

Pierce.  Oreg. 

Williams,  Mo. 

Dunn 

Ktrr 

Plum!t-y 

Wood 

Di.iham 

Kn  wan 

Poage 

Woodrum,  'Va. 

Eber  barter 

Kitchens 

Polk 

Zimmerman 

Edniiston 

Kleberg 

R&ni-peck 

Elliott 

Kncialkowskl 

Randolph 

Ellis 

Kran.er 

Rankin 

NAYS— 177 

Alexander 

Eng."! 

Kean 

Roeers.  M£«S. 

A'lt-n   111 

EnclPbrlcht 

Keefe 

Routzohn 

Andcr-  i^n.  H,  Carl  Evans 

Klnzer 

Rutherford 

Ar.der  on.  Calif, 

Fentua 

Knut.TOn 

Sandaser 

.Anderson.  Mo. 

Fish 

Kunkel 

Schafer,  Wis. 

Ai.drr-.-  n.  A.  H. 

Fne.s 

Lambertson 

Sv  hiffler 

A!;drcws 

Gamble 

Lardls 

Seccombe 

Angell 

Gartner 

LeCoij;pte 

Seger 

Arpnd.s 

Geu-iiart 

Lemke 

Shafer,  Mich. 

A.^l.'^jrook 

Gehrmann 

Lewis.  Ohio 

Shanley 

Aufctln 

Gerlach 

Luce 

Shannon 

Barry 

G.ttord 

Ludlow 

Short 

Barton 

G:' Christ 

McDowell 

Simpson 

Bntps,  Ma.ss. 

G  Hie 

McLean 

Smith,  Conn. 

lilackncy 

Graham 

McLeod 

Smith.  Maine 

BolU's 

Grant,  Ind. 

Ma  as 

Smith.  Ohio 

Bradley,  Mich. 

Gross 

Ma  pes 

Springer 

Brtwster 

Gv.yer.  Kans. 

Martm,  Iowa 

Stefan 

Brown,  Ohio 

G Wynne 

Martin,  Ma-ss. 

Sum.ner,  111. 

Burdlck 

Hall 

Ma.son 

Talle 

Carl. son 

Hal  leek 

Michener 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

1    Carter 

Hancock 

Miller 

Thill 

I  .'..('   S  nak. 

Harness 

Moiikiewlcz 

Thomas,  N.  J. 

Chiperfield 

Harrmgton 

Moser 

Thnrkelson 

Church 

Halt 

Mott 

Tlbbctt 

Clnbon 

Harfer.  N.  Y. 

Mundt 

Tinkham 

Clevenger 

Hartley 

Murray 

Tolan 

Cluett 

Hawks 

OBrlen 

Tread  way 

CofTee.  Nebr. 

Hcaley 

O'Leary 

Van  Zandt 

Cole.  NY. 

Hrinke 

Oliver 

Vorys,  Ohio 

1    Conncry 

Hess 

Osmers 

Vreeland 

Corbett 

Hinshaw 

Pfelfer 

Welch 

Co'-ieilo 

Hoffman 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

Wheat 

Crawford 

Holmes 

Plttenger 

White,  Ohio 

CrewthtT 

Hepe 

Powers 

WiggleFworth 

Culkin 

Horton 

Rabaut 

WlUiaras.  Del. 

Curtis 

Hull 

Reece.Tenn. 

Winter 

D'.rksen 

Jarrett 

Reed.  HI. 

Wolcott 

Ditter 

JefTries 

Reed.  N.  Y. 

Wolfenden,  Pa. 

Dondero 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Ree.=  ,  Kans. 

Wolverton.  N.  J 

Dout;las 

Jenfcen 

Rich 

Woodruff,  Mich 

Dowell 

Johns 

Risk 

Youngdahl 

Dworrhak 

John'on,  Til. 

Bobslon.  Ky. 

Eaton 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Rockefeller 

Elston 

Jones,  Ohio 

Rodgers,  Pa. 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT" — 2 


KUday 


Taber 


rule. 


1    [Applause.]     No  man  in  this  House  can  vote  against   tne 


Arnold 


Bates.  Ky. 
Beam 


Bland 
Bloom 


Bor^n 
Boykia 


Kilday 


Taber 
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NOT  VOTING-  12 


B''i  It^y   N  T. 
Cro.'i>cr 


Cijrley 
Darrow 
Jenkins.  Ohio 


Marshall 
Sr.i    h   Va. 
Sweeney 


Tavlnr.  Colo. 
Vinrrrt  Ky. 
Wadaworth 


So  the  previous  question  was  ord'.red. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  foUownr:;  pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr 

Mr 
Mr 
Mr 

Mr 
Mr 


Tav:or  of  Colorado   tfor)    with  Mr    Ti^er  iaga:n-t). 
Kl'dav   iron    with   Mr    Mar-hai:    (a:-ain-ti 
Wad.-'worth    (for.    with   Mr    Binder    lagalnst). 
Grosser    .fori     with    Mr     J.-akins    of    Ohio    (agaln.st). 
Smith   of  Virmma    (for)    with    Mr    Darrow    lagalnst) 
Bickley  of  Now  York    Uor)    with  Mr    Sweeney    .against). 


General  pairs: 


M:    V.i.ccnt  of  Krntucky  with  Mr.  Curley. 

Mr.  TABER.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado  Mr.  T.^YLOR.  r^'cord-d^ 

The  SPEAKER.     He  is  not  rrcordod. 

M-  TABER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  a  pair  with  the  gentle- 
man fr..m  Colorado.  Mr.  T.wlor.  I  voted  "nay."  He  would 
have  voted  "yea."  I  n.y.v  withdraw  my  vote  and  change  it 
to  "pre-^^-nt," 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  announre  that  my 
coHeague  the  gentleman  from  Virt::mia.  Mr.  Smith,  is  .sen- 
nu.>ly  ill.     He  has  a  pair.     If  present,  he  would  have  voted 

"yea  " 

Mr.  KILDAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  roll  call  I  vct^d  "yea." 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  M.^R- 
SH\i.L.  so  I  withdraw  my  vote  of  "yea"  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreemg  to  the  reso- 
lution. 

Mr    FISH.    Mr.  Spt^aker,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 

apr-'emK  to  the  resolution. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  refused. 

The  re.solution  was  agrefd  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Cnair  is  prepared  to  appoint  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  is  the  proper  time.  I 
desire  to  preftr  the  unanimous-consent  request  to  which  I 
referred  a  mement  ac;o. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  any 
motion  15  to  be  offered  on  this  question  it  shculd  be  pre- 
sented at  this  time. 

Mr.  SHANLEY  and  Mr.  FISH  rose. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send  to  the  Clerk's  desk 
a  motion  to  in-truct  the  conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentK>man  from  New  York  [Mr. 
FisHl  is  entitled  to  be  recognized  if  he  so  desires. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  gladly  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sh.\nley  1  because  he  has  a  similar 
motion.  I  yield  to  him  to  offer  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
conferees. 

The  SPEAKER.    Th^^  Clerk  will  report  the  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr  SH.^Nu:T  moves  thrt  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
\v  "-e  conference  nn  the  disacreeniij  vote,-  of  the  two  Hcu.^^e.s  on 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  be  instructed  to  Insist  upon  the  following 

as  section  2:  ,  , 

••Set  2  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  ls,<=uod  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authnntv  of  .section  1  ta)  it  shall  thereaft.^r  be 
unlawful  to  expert,  or  a'tempt  to  export,  or  cau.-^e  to  be  exported, 
arms  ammuniticn.  or  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  anv  bell'Kerent  state  named  in  such  proclamation. 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to.  or  for  the  tue  of.  any 

such  b.'.'Ucerent  state  v.  ,   ^   ,.„., 

•  (bi  The  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation. 
extend  such  embariio  upon  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  to  other  stales  ai  and  when  thiy  may  become 
lr.\o:ved  in  .^uch  war 

•  ic  The  President  "^hall  from  t.mc  to  time,  bv  proclamation, 
definitely  enumerate  the  nrm"  ammur.t'cn.  and  imp  emeiit-;  of  war, 
the  export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  -ection  Th-  arms,  ammu- 
niMon  i  ni  imnl'-:n' nt--  1  w.ir  '^o  eiuun.Taied  -ival!  ::hiUi1.'  b-  inbs. 
torped^M'S  poi;oa  pas  t'.ame  throw. rs  and  the  orh-r  article's  enu- 
merated in  the  President  -  pro<.lamati.n  No  2337  of  May  1.  19,37.  but 
6ha;i  r.'t  include  raw  nuv.eriais  .^r  any  other  articles  or  m.aterials  net 
of  tlie  s.ime  general  iharacter  at.  those  t numerated  in  the  said  proc- 
lamat:  n  and  in  the  c  oi.v.-ntion  f.  r  the  Supervision  of  the  Iiiter- 
i.at:.  !i.il  Trade  m  Arm-  atid  .^mmunUion  and  lu  Implements  ol  war, 
wgued  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925. 


-1(1)  V.'h  '-ver  in  vmlation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  art. 
■^hall  .xp''!-  or  att-^nint  to  export,  or  cau.se  to  be  exported  arms, 
ammun'i  n  or  implrm  i.ts  ot  war  from  the  United  State?  shall  be 
fined  not  n^ore  than  S.10,0U0  or  impruoned  not  more  than  5  yars, 
or  both  and  the  property,  vessel,  or  vehicle  containing  the  same 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  1  to  8.  inclusive,  title  rt. 
chapter  30  of  the  act  approved  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat  223  225; 
use     1934  ed  .  til!"  22.  sees    233  2451. 

••(C)  In  the  case  cf  the  forfeiture  .jf  any  arms,  ammunltlr.n  (ir 
Implemtnts  of  war  by  rta.son  of  a  viniatinn  of  tills  act.  no  i  ■  bi:  rr 
private  sale  shall  be  required:  but  surh  arm«.  ammunlt:.  n  i  r  iir.pl.- 
ments  cf  war  shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  oi  W.r:  ;  r  <w  h  t>.- 
or  di,=p.^sal  thereof  as  shall  be  approved  by  the  Presulmt  of  the 
United  S:ate.'< 

'•(f)  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  President,  the  conditions 
which  have  caused  him  to  Issue  any  proclamation  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  section  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  the  same,  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  c-^-ase  to  ajipiy  with 
respect  to  the  state  or  slates  named  in  such  proclamation  except 
with  respect  to  offenses  committed  or  forfeitures  incurred  prior  to 
such  revocation." 

Mr.  MAPES.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The   SPEAKER.     Dies    the    g- ntleman    from    Ctuinecticut 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Tlie  gentleman  w.U  state  his  parliamen- 
tary inquiry. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  has  been  frequently 
asked  whether  subscqu  nt  motions  to  instruct  the  conferees 
shall  take  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  pending  motion  or 
whether,  if  this  motion  should  be  either  voted  up  or  voted 
down,  separate  motions  may  be  made  to  instruct  the  conferees 
on  other  provisions  of  the  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  parliamentary  inquiry 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  the  Chair  will  state  that 
under  the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  only  one  motion  to  in.struct 
the  conferees  is  permi.s.sible,  but  that  motion  is  subject  to 
amendment. 

Mr.  MAPES.  So  the  answer  of  the  Speaker  is  that  other 
Members  who  desire  to  have  the  conferees  instructed  in  other 
respects  must  present  their  motions  m  the  form  of  amend- 
ments to  the   jy^nding  motion? 

The  SPEAKER.  O-"  in  the  form  of  a  substitute  to  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The   SPEAKER.     Does   the   gentleman   from   Connecticut 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis.sippi  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Mr.  RANKIN.     How  much  time  for  debate  do  we  have  on 
this  motion,  and  how  is  the  time  to  be  controlled? 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  present  situation  in  the  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  entitled  to  1  hour. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  submit  a  further  parlia- 
m.entary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
yield  for  that   purpose? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The    SPEAKER.     The    gentleman    will    state    his    parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

Mr.  MAPES.  There  seems  to  be  an  idea  in  the  minds  of 
some  that  the  amendments  that  can  be  offered  to  this  mo- 
tion are  limited  to  four  in  number.  I  do  not  know  where 
that  idea  comes  from.  My  own  thought  is  that,  of  course, 
the  number  that  can  be  pending  at  any  one  time  is  limited. 
but  as  one  amendment  is  disposed  of,  further  amendments 
can  be  presented  indefinitely. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  confident  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  can  answer  his  own  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, beeause  he  is  a  very  capable  parliamentarian. 

Mr.  MAPES.  My  answer  would  not  be  official,  and  I 
want.d  to  have  it  cffieial. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  read  into  the  Record,  in 
answer  to  the  inquiry.  Rule  XIX  of  the  Rules  of  the  House, 
'   "Of  Amendments": 

When  a  motion  or  proposition  Is  under  consideration  a  motion 
to  amend  and  a  m.'t'.on  to  amend  that  am.  luiment  .'■hall  he  in 
crUer  and  ;t  ^ha■.l  also  be  In  order  to  otTer  a  further  amendment 
by  w,iv  of  substitu'v  U>  which  one  am.-ndment  may  he  .  Hered,  but 
Wliich   shall    not    be    voted    ou    untU    the    original    matter    U    per- 
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fected.  but  cither  may  be  withdrawn  before  amendment  or  deci- 
sion is  had  thereon  Amendments  to  the  title  of  a  bill  or  resolu- 
tion shall  not  be  in  order  until  after  its  passage  and  shall  be 
decided  without  debate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
yield   to  the  gentlem.an  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ma.ssa- 
chusetts,   Mr.   Speaker. 

Mr.  MARTIN  , of  Mas.sachusetts.  For  the  information  of 
the  House,  is  it  correct  that  an  amendment  to  the  motion 
to  instruct  conferees  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut is  in  order  at  any  time  until  the  previous  question 
is  ordered? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  a  Member  gets  recognition  to  offer 
an  ami^ndment  and  it  is  germane  to  the  subject  matter  of 
either  the  House  or  Senate  bill. 

The  Chair  thinks  it  important  in  construing  the  rules, 
for  the  information  of  all  Members  of  the  House,  to  state 
that  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  an  amendment 
must  be  germane  to  the  subject  matter  under  consideration. 
In  this  instance  it  means  the  amendment  must  be  germane 
to  some  provision  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  the  House 
joint  resolution  or  in  the  House  joint  resolution  itself. 

Tlic  Chair  may  state,  in  order  fully  to  clarify  this  matter 
.so  there  may  be  no  misunderstanding  or  confusion  about 
the  rights  of  Members — and  thc^e  is  no  legitimate  ground 
for  confusion  on  this  question — that  now  that  a  motion  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  to  instruct 
the  conferees,  an  amendment  to  that  motion  will  be  in 
order  if  germane,  and  to  that  amendment  an  amendment 
may  be  offered  if  germane.  To  the  original  amendment  to 
the  motion  a  substitute  may  be  offered  and  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  may  be  offered,  as  declared  by  the  rule  which 
the  Chair  has  just  read,  and  all  five  of  those  propositions 
may  be  pending  at  the  same  time.  The  rule  provides,  how- 
ever, the  method  in  which  they  shall  be  called  for  disposition. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  RAYBURN,  and  Mr.  MAPES  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
yield,  and  if  so,  to  whom? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  would  prefer  to  yield  to  the  majority 
leader,  because  he  has  been  on  his  feet  during  the  last  five 
colloquies. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not  know  that  the  gentle- 
m.an  from  Texas  was  seeking  recognition. 

Mr.  RAYBL'RN.  I  was  not  seeking  recognition,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  other  Members  were  submitting  parlia- 
mentary inquiries.  I  am  somewhat  confused  now  about 
what  the  situation  will  be  with  regard  to  my  proposed  unani- 
mous-consent request  dealing  with  a  division  of  the  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  now  has  an  hour  in  his  own 
right.  I  intended  to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  debate  for 
today  on  the  motion  to  instruct  be  equally  divided. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  unanimous-consent  request  which 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  has  in  mind  is  agreed  to,  it  will 
change  the  rule  and  the  right  of  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut to  use  1  hour. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  debate  on  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  and 
amendments  thereto  may  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bloom]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  FishI.  I  make  that  request 
for  today,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Reserving  the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  has  offered  a  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  and  has  the  floor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the 
unanimous-consent  request  would  govern  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement  just  made  may  now  yield 
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to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  such  time  not  exceeding 
an  hour  as  he  desires  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAPES  ro.se. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  is  entitled 
to  recognition  at  this  juncture. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  have  the  time,  I  would  like  to 
yield  first  to  the  gentlema.i  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  MapesJ  for 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nizod. 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  put  it  in  the  form  of  a 
suggestion.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  to  clarify  the  situation 
the  Speaker  should  supplement  his  statement  by  adding  a 
further  statement  to  the  effect  that  after  any  substitute  and 
pending  amendments  are  disposed  of.  if  the  substitute  is 
not    adopted,   other   amendments   may   be   suggested. 

The  SPEAICER.  They  may,  of  course,  be  offered,  if  ger- 
mane,  unless   the  previous  question  has  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HEALEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  yielded  to  anyone  as 
yet.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
HealeyI. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  Chair  now  inform 
us  of  the  parliamentary  status?  In  other  words,  how  much 
time  has  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  ShanleyJ 
allotted  to  him  on  his  amendment,  and  how  much  total  time 
will  the  House  have  to  debate  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  answer  to  the  inquiry,  a  motion  is 
now  before  the  House  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut to  instruct  the  conferees.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York,  under  the  unanimous-consent  agreement,  controls  one- 
half  of  the  time  for  debate  today  on  that  motion.  How 
much  time  does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  one-half  houv. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  which  the 
Clerk  has  just  read  places  the  so-called  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  embargo  in  the  Pittman  bill  with  the 
additions  of  poisonous  gases,  flame  throwers,  and  so  forth,  the 
entire  gamut  of  which  all  pass  the  acid-test  question  of  ac- 
ceptability. Do  they  strengthen  our  neutrality? 

I  am  for  any  change  which  will  augment  and  buttress  our 
neutrality.  I  am  for  the  Wolcott  amendment,  for  example, 
because  it  will  add  a  further  bulwark  to  the  Johnson-McRey- 
nolds  embargo  on  loans  to  debtor  nations.  I  venture  to  say 
that  added  prohibition  against  financial  transactions  with 
any  foreign  government  in  default  on  its  obligations  to  us  is 
necessary  for  any  study  of  Public  Resolution  No.  151  in  the 
Seventy-third  Congress  will  disclose  the  opening  in  the  legis- 
lation which  does  not  cover  such  agencies  as  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  I  am  obviously  opposed  to  the  contemplated 
Vorys  amendment  as  that  must  be  judged  as  a  weakening  of 
this  instant  amendment,  especially  when  the  purpose  is  to 
permit  the  sale  of  aeronautical  implements  and  peacetime 
airplanes,  with  full  knowledge  that  they  may  be  converted 
for  war  purposes  when  dismantled  abroad. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  say  that  we  cannot  change  our  rules  once 
war  starts.  To  believe  in  that  would  amount  to  a  virtual  fore- 
closure of  the  use  of  our  diplomatic  weapons.  We  who 
champion  what  we  consider  the  historic  principles  and  pre- 
cepts of  our  contributions  to  international  law  know  that  it 
is  in  wartime  especially  that  rules  must  be  changed  when  cur 
neutrality  is  threatened. 

We  wish  to  be  sincerely  neutral  because  we  also  realize  that 
the  best  post  for  our  America  is  that  of  a  possible  peace- 
maker— a  prospect  that  will  be  jeopardized  by  a  manifest 
course  of  unneutrality  such  as  the  Pittman  bill  entails. 

The  utterance  that  has  had  the  most  tragic  aftermath  in 
all  spoken  language  was  that  of  the  noblest-intentioned  leader 
in  American  history,  Woodrow  Wilson.    He  had  said  In  1914: 

Once  lead  this  people  Into  war.  and  they  will  forget  there  ever 
was  such  a  thln^  as  tolerance.  To  fight  you  muBt  be  brutal  and 
ruthless,  and  the  tpirlt  of  ruthless  brutality  will  enter  Into  the 
every  fiber  ol  our  national  lile,  infecting  the  Congress,  the  courts, 
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t-atu  !..il  Trade  1!^.  Arm- 
sigucU  at  Geueva  Jut 


n-  a;'."vl  Arniiiuiiiliuu  and  lu  Implement  of  War,        by  w.iv  of  sub 
;:e  17.  1925.  '    winch   sliaU    j 


.-l:tu'  •    I.    which  CU'.^  iuii'iidniriil  :nay  he  i  Hered,  but 
not   be    voitd   on   unlU   the   original   matter    U   per- 
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thf  pohcemrin  en  th-  beat,  the  mnn  on  the  ''trtet  •  •  •  Yes; 
I  m^ns  th..t  ..f  uU!  l>se  our  h- ..is  au.,:..-  ■^■:ih  the  rest  and  st.p 
vclphlMR  right  and  wrcng  •  •  •  It  m^ans  nn  atten^.f.t  to  rc- 
r.  nttnict  a  peacetime  civilization  with  war  standard'^,  an^l  at  the 
end  or  the  w-,r  there  will  be  no  bystanders  w:Lh  suincient  pow.r 
i.,  influence  the  terms  There  wont  be  any  peiice  siand^de,  kit 
to  wurit  with.    There  wiU  only  be  war  standards. 

Unforgettably,  too,  he  had  with  that  rare  orEtory  and 
cr.u-.illy  rare  fel.c:ty  of  cxprc  :.-.:cn  stated  that: 

Mv  fondest  dream  for  America  la  to  so  cniduct  herM^lf  th  ;t 
when  the  tim---  ccme.s  lo-  pccce  we  may  be  ready  lu  a>.Mst  in  a  v^ay 
thai  will  peiu.lt  tl»e  utmost  use  nf  our  immense  reservoir  of  n-^:uij.i 
advantages    prc.-.tlge    aiid  Innucuce. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  rr.y  humble  judgment  we  forswear  that 
idea.]  if  we  dtfiat  thi.>  amendnient. 

Two  profound  inlirnational  authorities  have  characterized 
tht  Pittman  bill  thuhly: 

Ihe  manlpulat.on  cf  American  envernmental  control  alreadv  e.s- 
ti.blished  through  a  stuiu-ory  embai^u  with  the  dtliber^te  design 
of  a.dmg  a  particular  i.;roup  of  warring  powers  by  an  ei.ort  th  .. 
takes  cognizance  cf  thetr  n-la^lvo  supremacy  at  sea  Is  a  dtl.beriie 
taking  of  sides,  which  marks  an  intervention  in  the  conflict  Such 
intervention  is  not  impiwtial  in  sp'.rit  and  is  not  absteniun  from 
partlcipati  n  m  the  war  It  l.s  on  the  con-rary  a  mm'c.ous  lorm 
<  f  mterpositloti  soUk;hl  to  be  di'^KUised  under  a  cloak  of  pmfes.-^ed 
equtthtv  of  treatment  of  the  oppo^im^  contenders  Yet  the  rcul 
character  of  -.uch  conduct  shines  out  like  a  lighthouse  in  the  fog. 

Mr.  Sprakpr,  whon  the  Pre.-ident  sipned  his  pro<  lamation 
that  meant  being  neutral  to  me  in  all  its  ramifications,  im- 
pUcaMons.  and  fullest  sincerity.  Whatever  efforts  I  had  sanc- 
l.unrd  and  furthered  in  th^  sincere,  mUitant  efforts  of  the 
administraf.on  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  were  a  thing 
cf  the  pa.st.  My  duty  as  I  saw  it  was  to  fulfill  all  the  historic 
implirations  rf  the  Neutrally  Act. 

In  the  second  paragraph  of  his  proclamation  the  President 
said: 

AShereas  the  United  States  Is  on  terms  of  friendship  and  amity 
With  the  couKndinu:  power.';,  and  with  persons  inhabiting  tlicir 
s-veral  dominions  •  •  •  and  whereas  the  laws  and  tpaMcs  (,f 
the  United  Siatrs  •  •  •  nnpu.ve  the  duty  of  Impartial  ueu- 
Uality  during  the  existence  of  the  contest,  and 

Wh.ere.is  it  l;-  the  dutv  of  a  ncniral  guvcriimcnt  nor  to  permit  or 
suffer  tho  inak'.ng  of  -.t's  territory  or  territorial  waters  subservient 
to  the  prarp^ses  of  war     •      •      • 

Tlie  Pre;,!dent  then  .-^et  cut  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  he 
rnjointd  upon  us  this  personal  duty  that — 

No  person  withm  tl.e  terntor>'  and  Jur:.-.diction  of  the  United 
S^at'"  shall  take  part,  d.rectly  or  Indnectly  !:■  the  s;  id  war.  but 
si.all  remain  at  p«ate  with  a:i  of  the  '^aid  belligt-rtnt:,.  and  -hall 
niaint.iin  a  strict  and  n.ipartial  neutrality. 

I  would  ask  you  to  think  over  this  Executive  iniuncticn, 
remcnibenn'.:  tha'  we  lu-^.ve  done  everything:  possible — with 
obvious  exception — for  the  promotion  of  international  coop- 
eration since  the  World  War  but  I  think  wo  cught  to  re- 
rr-^mb":-  'h'^  admoniti(>n  of  George  Washington  and  contrast 
i:  V  :th  th--  adv.ce  cf  Prr-iriont  Wilson  118  year?  later  and 
a:k  your--elf  how  much  more  would  the  former  have  stood 
for  his  dfctrine  under  the  conditions  cf  the  latter.  Here 
are  the  two  quotations: 

In  his  Parewell  Address  to  the  American  people.  President 

Washington  said: 

With  slight  shades  of  difTcrcnce,  you  have  the  siime  religi.m, 
manners    habits,  and  political  principles. 

That  Wiis  on  the  19th  of  September  1796. 
On  Augu>t  18,  1914,  President  Wilson  said: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  drawn  from  many  nations. 
aid  chietU  from  the  nation.-  now  at  war.  It  is  natural  and 
Inevl-able  that  there  should  be  the  utmost  variety  of  sympathy 
and  ditire  .anun^  thfin  with  n  g^rd  to  the  issues  and  cncura- 
stances  of  ine  conflicr  S-ime  will  wish  one  nation,  others 
another,  to  succeed  m  :ho  momentous  struggle.  It  will  be  tasy 
to  ixcite  pa^ioii  and  difQcUit  to  allay  it 

Pui  h  divi>uns  anient  us  would  be  fatal  to  our  peace  i.f  mind 
and  might   senouslv  stand  in  the  way  of   the  preipo"  performance 
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("K.'^ential  breach  of  neutralitv  which  m 
si.ip.  cut  of  p-isf-ionaiely  taking    sides 


y  t-prini;   out   cf   pavtlsan- 
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of  our  dutv  as  the  one  preat 
holding  itself  ready  to  play  a 
frpeuk  tlio  counsels  of  peace 
partisan,  but  as  a  friend. 

He  said  further: 


NHtion    at    peace,    the    one    pev^pl 
part   of    impartial    ni-^diatun   and 
and    accommodation,     not     as    a 


I   venture    threforo.  mv  fe'.l'^'v  countrymen,  to  ?pealc  a  solemn 
word  of  warning  to  you  against  that  deepest,  most   subtle,   most 


I  feci  sure,  that 
thi;  Nation  neither  si'>  in  Judgment  upon  n'hers  nor  1^^  disturbed 
in  her  own  counsels  and  •  '  '  kr.ps  herself  fl'  and  free  to  do 
v^Siat  is  h.jac-sL  and  di^tuitcrestcJ  ana  tiuiy  .serviceable  lor  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Woodi-ow  WiLon  went  fun  her  than  all  others— far  beyond 
the  national  into  the  uitLrnat.onal  sc-n^e.  What  had  hap- 
pened since  the  war? 

In  hia  bock.  American  Pi-oblems  of  Todav.  Prof. 
Hacker,  in  speitkiiig  of  the  election  of  Warren 
Haramp,  said: 

On  the  i.ssno  of  joining  the  Leacue  of  Nations,  it  was  difflcult  to 
understand  where  the  H^publicm  canuidite  >Uoa  In  one  breath 
he  denounced  the  treaty  and  all  its  work>.  m  an.>ther  he  .^p^.>k^  .T 
ainrndm-  the  Covenant  cf  the  League  "^n  that  we  may  s.iU  have 
a  remnant  of  the  world  aspirations  of  1918  builded  into  the  worlds 
hhihest  co'-reption  of  us^-ful  cooperation":  In  still  another  he 
spoke  of  our  participation   in  some  vague   -association  of   nation.^ 

Ob-ervers  agreed  that  It  wa.=  not  so  much  a  victory  for  the  plati- 
tudes and  r.mbifrultu-;  <'t  tiie  Republicr.n  candidate  as  a  vote  in 
rtjection  of  everything  WMson  had  stood  for 

I  know  as  well  as  you  that  the  ultimate  ideal  of  a  League 
of  Nations  has  so  quickened  the  imagination  of  all  that  even 
the  Republican  standard  bearer.  Warren  Harding,  straddled 
the  is.'-.ue.  I  voted  agam.st  Warren  Harding  m  1920.  I  was 
hopeful  that  Wilson's  noble  precepts  might  capture  the  un- 
selfish imaginations  of  continental  and  far  eastern  sover- 
eigns. I  have  been  as  d.sillusioned  as  many  of  you.  With 
some  interest  I  watched  the  heroic  attempt  of  Kellogg  and 
Briand  in  1928  in  th^  multilateral  pact,  of  Stim.son  and 
Hoover  in  the  Manchurian  criiiis  to  attempt  the  resurrection. 
Yes.  I  even  watched  with  you  as  our  own  leader  unfortu- 
nately attem.pted  to  help  it  in  1935  in  Abysinnia. 

Too  poienantly  I  .'■aw  its  ut'er  hcpdessness  in  a  world  of 
intrigue  and  deceit.  I  fought  it  when  I  came  back  in  1936; 
fought  it  b«-cau>e  the  nations  who  would  benefit  most  were 
recusant  to  their  chances.  They  had  foresworn  the  invit- 
ing blue  of  a  diplomatic  .-ky.  Then  I  reaLzcd  as  never  before 
as  Bemis  has  said  in  his  .^tudy  "A  Diplomatic  History  of  the 
United  States": 

There  is  no  pcs.slbility  for  the  United  Spates  ever  being  in  that 
breth'-rhr  .d  .A  men  until  it  becomes  certain  that  Ihc  other  pre.a 
powers  are  surelv  willir.g  to  make  unselfl-h  Bacrtfi'-es  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  group  I  am  afraid  that  tune  wdl  never  come  until 
there  has  been  much  mrre  i^uifcrihf?  by  ihe  human  race.  It  mu.-t 
come  at  kngih  or  Euupean  oiviiizaLiuu  as  wo  know  it  will  peri=h 
frcm  the  f^arth 

There  had  been  a  victory  and  there  had  been  a  peace  con- 
ference but  the  two  decades  since  that  victory  have  been 
years  of  increasing  chaos,  selfishness,  engendered  hatred,  re- 
vanche, and  biLtorn-:oi.  Doc^  a  victory  with  an  enforcd 
peace  pay  .^ 

Tlio  most  recent  statement  on  ih.is  same  co:v,  ept  cf  p*>aee 
is  in  the  encychcal  of  Pope  Pius  XII,  the  first  of  his  pontifi- 
cate where  he  say^: 

Th"  hour  of  victory  Ls  an  hour  of  ex'ernal  tnum;  h  f'T  the  par'y 
to  v.liom  victory  fal!^  but,  it  is.  lu  equal  measure,  t!  '  h.uir  of  temp- 
trtioi..  In  vh.'-  h  nir  th-'  angi  1  of  )u-tict'  ^tnves  wi'h  ilie  demon.-  of 
violence:  the  heart  of  the  victor  all  too  easily  is  hardened:  modera- 
tion and  tar-sieing  wisd'.^m  appear  tc  him  weakness;  the  i-xci't-d 
Ix«i..on:s  of  the  people,  often  inflamed  by  the  bacnflces  and  >uiToi- 
11. cs  they  have  borne,  obscure  the  vision  even  cf  rt.-pon.iible  per- 
sons and  makr>  thrm  mattrntive  to  the  warning  voice  of  humanity 
and  equity  which  is  overwhelm-tl  or  drowned  in  the  inhuman  cry, 
"Vae  victis — woe  to  the  conquered."  There  Ls  dang.r  lest  settle- 
meiiLs  and  decisions  born  ;n  .such  condiiions  be  nothing  else  than 
Injustice  under  the  cl<.ak  of  Justice. 

No,  venerable  brethern;  saietv  does  not  cemf^  to  penplrs  from  ex- 
ternal means,  from  the  sword,  which  can  lmp.j.s«}  conditions  of  peace 
but  does  not  cri.a'e  peace.  F-.roes  thai  are  t  •  rene-.i.  the  lace  of  the 
earth,  should  proceed  from  within,  from  the  spirit. 

In  the  same  encyclical  the  supreme  Roman  Cathohc  pontiff 
plead  fur — 

A  new  order  of  the  world,  of  national  aiu!  n.Ternational  life.  •  •  • 
resting  i.o  longer  en  the  quicksand.s  of  changeable  and  ephemeral 
st.i!.d..rd.-  that  depend  on  the  ^cliLah  Interests  of  groups  and  indi- 
viduals.    •      •      ♦ 

He  hoped — 
th<.t   they   must  rest   on   the  unshakable  fcundation.  on   the   solid 


rccfc  ol  natural  law  and  Divme  revelation. 


the  unanimous-consent  agreement  Just  made  may  now  yleia 
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every  fiber  of  our  national  llle,  infecting  the  Congress,  the  cotirts. 
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"The  nobler  a  soul  is  the  more  objects  of  compa.ssion  it 
has,"  said  No\'alls;  and  to  my  mind  the  noblest  political  pano- 
rama of  loftiest  grandeur  is  that  of  the  role  of  redresser  of 
wrongs.  It  has  only  one  superior  parallel,  the  pluperfect 
precepts  and  practices  of  the  Prince  of  Galilee.  To  a  nation 
situated  as  we  are  on  a  pleasant  promontory,  relatively  .safe  in 
our  view  of  the  horrendous  sufferings  of  millions  removed 
from  us  only  in  physical  distance,  this  vista  of  a  civilized 
role  of  political  Samaritan  challenges  the  imagination.  "To 
govern  men,  you  must  appeal  to  their  imagination,"  observed 
Napoleon.  "Appeal  to  their  souls,  and  you  electrify  their 
enthusiasm."  Tlie  lure  of  a  knight  errant  fiows  from  every 
princely  heart.  Poland  prostrate.  Austria  subverted,  and 
Czechoslovakia  b-t rayed,  burden  every  man's  allotment  of 
civilized  compassion. 

I  would  hate  to  yield  to  any  man  in  such  feelings.  Some 
corpuscles  there  may  be.  I  hope,  in  me  of  a  nation  that  in- 
vented romance  to  supplant  lust  that  rose  from  an  Iliad  cf 
woes  to  realize  that  it  had  given  from  its  own  threatening 
Celtic  twilight  the  Arthurian  legend — one  of  the  world's  rhap- 
sodies in  political  brotherly  love. 

From  time  immemorial  the  speculations  of  men  of  intel- 
lectual attainments  have  been  preoccupied  in  their  search  for 
the  elusive  elixir  of  international  peace  and  cooperation. 
Plato  tried — so  did  Plotinus,  More,  and  Campanella.  in  a  na- 
tional sense — and  m  our  age  and  generation  Woodrow  Wilson 
tried.  But  I  leave  those  noble  ( fforts  now  and  I  seek  to  im- 
press upon  you  our  duties  under  the  neutrality  proclama- 
tion— to  my  nund.  a  solemn  promise  to  the  world  that  we  will 
adhere  to  the  sincerest  principles  of  strict  and  impartial 
neutrality. 

Now.  I  do  not  a;k  in  the  words  of  that  Victorian  political 
liberal.  William  E.  Gladstone: 

Is  Ami  TiCA  so  uplifted  in  strength  above  every  other  nation,  that 
.she  can  with  piudeirje.  advertise  herself  as  ready  to  undertake  the 
t'e!.er.il  !.(lres.s  (,f  wroni?--'  •  •  *  Is  any  power  at  this  timt  of 
day  wirranted  in  assuming  this  comprehen.sive  cbligation  •  •  • 
that  sh,.  not  (Dccuraee  the  weak  by  giving  expectations  of  aid  to 
re.M-t  the  sircng,  but  should  rather  .seek  to  deter  the  strong  by 
hrni  Lut  m')deKite  language  from  aggrv'Silon  on  the  weak? 

Whether  .she  is  or  not  is  not  the  question  as  I  .see  it  now 
after  that  Sept.'mber  5  pioclamation.  The  question  is,  What 
is  strict  and  impartial  neutrality? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  RANKIN,  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  states 
that  this  restores  the  prestnt  law  to  the  bill.  Does  it  inter- 
fere with  tho.se  piovisions  adopted  by  the  Senate  to  keep 
American  ships  and  American  citizens  out  of  the  war  zone? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     It  merely  adds  to  those  provisions? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    That  is  all. 

Mr.  BARTON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARTON.  I  am  very  gratified  at  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut.  He  will  recall  that  he  and 
I  voted  last  spring  and  made  precisely  the  same  argument 
which  he  is  making  today.  He  has  quoted  some  very  emi- 
nent authorities  m  support  of  our  position  and  I  think  I 
should  quote  also  the  eminent  authorities  in  this  House. 
including  the  ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Alfairs,  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  who  made  the  statement 
that  if  we  took  this  action  before  the  war  started  we  would 
be  committing  an  unneutral  act.  The  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania IMr.  Allen)  said.  "The  minute  we  change  the  exist- 
ing prcviaions  of  any  act  after  warfare  has  started  we  have 
changed  the  rules  in  the  m.ddle  of  the  game,  and  we  have 
then  committed  an  unneutral  act." 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Will  the  gentleman  yield, 
since  my  name  has  been  mentioned  as  an  authority? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
LuTKER  A.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  In  an  effort  to  keep  war 
from  breaking  out  in  Europe,  which  we  thought  would  not 
Irappen  and  which  the  spf^aker  now  addressing  said  in  his 
judgment  would  not  happen.  I  tried  to  have  the  House  pass 


an  adequate  neutrality  law  at  the  la.st  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. In  using  the  various  arguments  that  we  thought 
might  be  effective,  I  did  say  it  might  be  charged  that  if  we 
waited  until  after  war  broke  out  it  would  be  unneutral  and 
just  what  I  predicted  then  has  happened.  I  did  not  say  at 
anytime  that  it  would  be  unneutral.  War  has  broken  out 
and  it  is  now  being  charged  that  we  are  unneutral.  I  do 
not  aeree.  however,  it  is  unneuti"al.     I  Laughter.! 

Mr.  FISH.     Will  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Yes;  certainly. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  just  want  to  finish  the  statement  read  by 
my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barton], 
as  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Allen]. 
He  stopped  his  reading  with  the  words: 

We  have  committed  an  unneutral  act. 

The  statement,  however,  goes  on: 

An  unfriendly  act  towards  one  of  the  belligerents.  That  Is  a 
very  dangerous  possibility  and  would  probably  result  In  war  for 
us. 

Mr.  SIROVICH  and  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania  rose. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  elder  statesman. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut will  agree  with  me  that  honest  neutrality  must  be  true 
neutrality  in  principle  and  in  application.  If  it  is  not  true 
in  principle  and  if  it  is  not  true  in  application  it  is  un- 
neutral. If  we  adopt  the  principles  the  gentleman  has  sug- 
gested, it  would  simply  mean  a  military  and  naval  blockade 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  against  England 
and  France  for  the  benefit  of  Germany. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     That  is  right. 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormackI.  as  to  which 
side  is  benefiting  under  present  law,  is  it  not  true  that  Eng- 
land and  Fiance,  and  not  Germany,  are  the  nations  that 
are  now  receiving  everything  except  the  actual  finished 
weapons?  We  are  not  sending  Germany  anything  by  any 
affirmative  act  of  ours.  In  1937,  when  we  passed  this  law, 
we  told  the  whole  world  that  in  order  to  keep  out  of  it  we 
would  not  send  the  finished  product  to  either  side,  so  that 
actually  under  the  present  law  help  is  going  to  Britain  and 
France,  whether  we  change  the  law  or  not. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  In  the  judgment  of  the  gentleman,  if 
we  repeal  the  embargo  now  would  it  adversely  affect  one 
set  of  belligerents? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Unquestionably. 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Is  not  that  the  test  of  neutrality  or  un- 
neutrality? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  The  test  of  neutrality,  as  I  see  it,  is  the 
intent  with  which  you  change  the  law.  If  you  sincerely 
try  to  change  your  law  so  that  you  will  implement,  improve, 
and  strengthen  rather  than  weaken  yotu-  neutrality,  that  is 
all  right. 

No  better  definition  of  strict  neutrality  has  ever  been  given 
than  that  of  Borchard  and  Lage,  in  Neutrality  for  the  United 
States,  in  these  words: 

Neutrality  is  an  old  institution,  which  finds  Its  source  In  candor. 
in  the  obligation  to  hold  the  scales  even,  to  remain  a  friend  of  both 
belligerents,  to  lend  support  to  neither,  to  avoid  passing  Judgment 
on  the  merits  of  their  war.  It  assures  both  belligerents  that  they 
are  dealing  with  a  friend,  not  a  disguised  enemy.  The  belligerents 
must  know  who  is  in  the  war  and  who  is  not.  In  return  for  obli- 
gations assumed  by  a  neutral,  the  belligerents  undertake  to  respect 
his  rights  as  a  neutral,  including  the  right  to  remain  out  of  other 
peoples  wars. 

It  was  my  intent  last  June,  if  we  succeeded  in  returning  to 

international  law,  to  place  this  preamble  as  a  declaration  of 

policy  by  Congress: 

To  rededicate  our  foreign  policy  to  the  principles  and  precedents  of 
international  law  as  enunciated  in  the  historic  practices  of  America; 
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taiit  guard'.an  <-f  neutral  r.glus,  t.o  fosUr  a  i  ••"°^':  "I '^-rlf.;^,  ' ''"- 
dcne^trajy   a"d   srScions   abroad   Irom   belliE-^rent^,    to   preserve 

he  use  of  diflu:.iatic  ra.a-urt-s  lu  pal  ct  our  ''V^'^^^=:;-;  ,"^',^"  "^, 
t  rnational  l:iu  rn  reiterate  our  oppo^-f'^n  to  entancUi-H'  ''•^^"'^^^ 
cr  ad V  mce  ccr.mUment..  to  pledce  our  aid  for  any  and  evtry  effort 
S  m  "n  rr  hrmt  armame:.--,  by  call  of  a  world  confrrence  hcr.by 
iSaue,  ed  cl  ihe  Pr-  .Klen:  to  recn:pha5.i/o  our  conndfnce  n.  the 
SSceful  e'?  .  t  of  v^rrld  tradr  and  <.f  pulltlcal  Independence  and 
mir  uniJ  in-nes^  to  .-ha.  kle  our  foreign  policy  ^o  a:,  to  render  it 
fmpo"cnt  cr  dVndrn'  upcn  the  acte  of  other  na:lon.^  yet  at  the 
!Tn^  ume  hereby  to  give  notice  of  our  implicit  faith  in  he  heritage 
of  liiternatlonal  law  and  our  trudii:oiial  policy  of  neutral. ty. 

But  let  U.S  review  our  historical  prmciples.  That  was  where 
real  neutrality  was  born. 

Historically  after  1776  the  United  States  enjoyed  to  a 
conMderable  extent  repar:ition  from  European  influence.  Yet 
despite  that  separation  and  that  immunity  it  played  a  far 
more  important  part  in  the  development  of  international 
law  than  ix^rhnp-  at  any  other  period.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  regulations  in  recard  to  neutrality  issued  in  1793  enun- 
ciated ih.-  principl-s  which  subsequently  became  recosnized 
and  aeeepi.'d.  One  of  the  outstanding  authorities  on  mter- 
nntional  law  has  this  to  ?ay: 

Tl^e  rollcv  of  the  mi-ed  ftuto.-^  in  1793  ccn.stitu-es  an  epoch 
m  th-  deve'lopnient  of  the  usa-(  s  of  n-nitrality  There  can  be 
no  doubt  lh;U  it  was  Intended  and  believed  to  give  (fTc-ct  to  the 
obllgfttiun.s  ih-:i  incumbent  upon  ne'.:traU  But  r.  repre-^ented 
by  far  the  most  ad-.ancid  exi.-t.n>;  opinions  a.«  to  what  thorie 
cblir-ntlons  were;  and  in  .seme  pomi.s  it  even  w<  nt  funiier  than 
authoritative  iniernationid  ciu^tom  has  up  to  th-^  pr-eiy.  time 
ad\i.rced  In  the  nvUn,  however,  it  is  Identical  with  the  s.and.ird 
of  conduct  which  is  now  ac'.op'ed  by   the  communi-y  of   natioiu. 

From  the  very  beginning  our  battle  has  been  for  frr-dom 
of  commerce  and  navieation.  Our  contribu'ion  towaid  tb»' 
development  of  exclusive  rights  on  rivers,  ha:b&rs  and  gulfs. 
and  otlier  bodies  of  water  had  been  epochal.  We  have  be- 
lieved ccrusi-.tenilv  in  the  freedom  of  trade  groups,  the  open 
door,  and  the  development  of  tvery  po.ssible  inl-:^  and  outlet 
of  trade  and  commerce.  In  another  field  we  have  protected 
our  citi/'ens  in  their  legitimate  richts  cf  trade  and  travel 
aeamst  oppression.  In  our  liberalization  of  the  rules  cf  the 
sea  and  the  land  our  efforts  have  been  a  distinct  a.^set  to 
international  good  will.  In  the  last  of  these  contributions 
(ULstandin<  has  been  our  insistence  and  persuasion  in  th-^ 
matter  vi  international  d..=putes  and  arbitration.  i 

Foreign  relations,  e.'^pecially  interferences  with  the  inter- 
nal atTairs  rf  ether  nations,  were  at  a  low  stage  in  our  colonial 
dnys  S'.mulatine  revolts  and  international  di-orders  were 
pan  and  piro-:'!  of  the  interfenniT  propaganda  of  the  day. 
Here  is  what  an  authority  has  to  say: 

Ex'-ent  for  Ic^-^  ^-f  a  n  <fd'd  allv  r^i  st.Tte  has  ever  beoti  known 
to  rrieve  at  the  politicil  breuk-up  "f  am^ther.  Thus  Eiur'.and  and 
Fr.ir.c'  had  n.-^i  ted  t>-.e  Dutch  and  the  Portuguese  revolu  against 
Spa  n  thus  Great  Br.ta;n  lurni-.lud  secret  aid  to  the  CorMcaii  in- 
.-urreetior.ifT-;:  thu~  Frat:ee  nrrlgi.ied  with  the  Iri.=h;  thu.<  Pru.~5la. 
A\i-l:;.»  and  Ru^---i.t  m.  oa.ed  .n  the  d>  nie^tic  polif.cs  (  f  rn^mppy 
Pi^and.  and  partitiomd  that  independent  kins  dom  among  them-  | 
.ve.v^s — Ui   cite   only   a   few   obvK-us   illustrations.  j 

\t  the  expense  of  Ih.  ir  neighbors  they  sought  as  b.'>t  they 
cou'.d--by  alliances  and  bv  war'^,  bv  in:niical  and  suhterraneous 
intr>Kues  and  espionage  in  times  of  peace — to  advance  their  vital 
iniere^t.-:  Great  Britain.  >ea  p.  wer,  expanding  colv^niul  dominions, 
auU  spreading   maruime   (xunmtrce. 

Spies  were  the  order  of  the  day,  and  in  our  pre-Ccnstitu- 
tirnal  day.v  ye.>.  r.t'ht  durin",  the  Revolution,  too.  the  British 
had  sent  over  their  secret  No.  1  man.  Paul  Wentworth,  to 
Parus,  to  ferret  out  information  from  Franklin  and  Deane. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dr  Edward  Bancroft,  the  secretary  to 
Deane.  from  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Prance,  was  a  secret- 
service  operative  of  the  Bntish  Empire.  Deane  did  not  kjiow 
It,  nor  did  Benjamin  Franklin,  when  later  Bancroft  became 
a  secretary  to  Pranklm  hitn'^elf.  None  knew  it  but  the  British 
until  a  century  later  Even  after  the  treaty  cf  peace,  paid 
agents  were  retained  in  this  country,  the  most  famous  of 
whi"h  was  Maj.  George  Beck\fcith.  He  cultivated  Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Hamilton    the  leader  of  thl?  party.  In  efTect  had  told  Beckwlth 
that  In  case  the  British  had  any  trouble  with  Jefferson  they  could 
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get  around  the  Secretary  of  S'ate  to  the  President  thrnngh  hlm^  the 
lecretary    of    the    Treasury      Hamilton    y;.^^'i:^{^\^'^,,l^.J'^'^ 
ment    becau.se  he  realized   the  .success     '^   '-■••   ^ '••^^/*   ^  '^'^^  V,,' 
ernr-^^nt.    ur.der    the    Const itviion    of    1787,    depended    mure    than 
anything  else  en  financial  credit. 

Even  at  the  time  of  the  Gen-t  affair  wc  know  that  the 
Brit'.sh  Minister  was  well  inform.ed  by  Hamilton  of  the  situa- 
tion here  while  Thomas  Jefferson  began  by  giving  some 
triendly  advice  to  the  French  Minister,  but  the  latter's  ex- 
cesses embittered  Jefferson.  Later  Jefferson  resigned  in 
anger  because  of  Hamilton's  interm.eddlmg  in  his  Depart- 
ment, Hamilton  saw  a  break  with  England  as  harmful,  and 
Hamilton's  conduct  was  a  sore  trial  to  all  at  that  time, 
especially  during  the  Jay  treaty  negotiations. 
You  will  recall,  as  Bemis  says: 

Jav    felt    that    he    had    obtained    the    be^t    terms   pos.siblc.    but 

.scholars  who  hav.^  since  been  abl-  to  review  the  documents^  for  a 

long  t:me   not   ope-i   to   perusKl.   now  ^ee   that  Hamilton  slntltnacy 

uith  the  BritL^h  Minister  in  Philadelphia.  Hamnund,  enabled  Lord 

O-enville  to  pres.^  Jay  to  the  utmost  h:.e  uf  cuncissu.n^     The  new 

Secretary  nf  State,  Edmund  Randolph,  had  instructed  Jay  to  con- 

^u"   with   th-  Swerii.^h  and  Danish  Mir'.strrs  at   I    nd-.n  as  to  pos- 

o!-:>    comninn    ae-ion    to    be    taken    diplomatically    .-^-amst    British 

inannme  pohcy.     Sweden  and  Denmark    m  lact.  did  sign  in  April 

1734    a    new    armed    neutrality    and    nnil.d    the    United   States    to 

I    cc.me    nv     This    invitation    arrived    after    J.o'-~    ^'"  J'f  .V^'T  ,,  ^^  •'•"!^^: 

'    '"f-tor's  Cahlnrt  decided  not  to  accept  on  the  ground  that  It  ir,..,ht 

be'^'ip'pntat  <--:;n'^  alHarice.     Hamilton  told  this  to  Hammond    who 

immediately  ^ela^ed    it    to   GrenviUe,   who   was  very   nervous   about 

such  a  poi-sibiiity      Thu.--  rea.ssured,  he  made  no  ureal  ci^ncessions 

"to  Jiv  CO  the  .score  of  ma-itime  ri^his      In  additior^.  to  Hammonds 

s.-urces  nf  inform.aMen  from  H.imiltrn    Grenv;lle  had  a  ec  py  of  the 

secret  cypher  of  the  Dt^pariment  of  State. 

Later  too,  we  know  that  the  French  Minister  Adet,  angered 
at  the  po.ssible  ratification  of  the  Jay  treaty,  recommended 
that  the  French  Directory  should  five  some  .sign  of  tiisap- 
piovrl  of  a  reelection  of  Pie.r.deni  Wa-^hington. 

They  did  it  in  the  m.ost  flagrant  attempt  in  history  to  in- 
\  flurnce  an  electorate— a  vicir,us  interference  m  the  internal 
affair.s  of  another  na'ion.  But  the  D. rectory  had  made  one 
'  mistake.  Wa.-hingtcn  ti'd  "not  choose  to  run."  Even  Monroe 
made  disloyal  utteranc<^s  advocating  \Va>hing1on'-  d^ieat 
v>hich  VVa.^hington  l.-iter  su.-ix-cted.  It  ought  to  be  .^aid  thnt 
the  Frtnch  had  the  same  doubts  about  Jefferson.  Their 
estimate  of  him  is  to  my  mind  one  of  his  epochal  sentences 
of  praise  as  well  as  of  all  patriotic  Americans— 

.T.fTerson   is  an   .American   and    as  .such   cannot    sin'^er'-ly   h.'   our 
friend.     An   American   is  an   enemy   of   all    the    pe.  pie    of   Europe. 

Thu-  thf^  background  of  the  Farewell  Addres-,  is  not  one 
of  i;olation  only,  for  Wa^h:ngton'=;  exptTieiices  with  foreign 
affairs,  with  the  tie-ups  with  the  French,  and  every  contact 
abroad  taught  h.m  to  s^err  clear  of  foreign  entanglements. 
Washington  excoriated  foreign  alliances,  attachments,  in- 
tngU'.s.  overgrown  military  es^abli-hment.s.  the  open  dOTr  to 
foreign  influence  and  ccriuption  through  party  passions,  and 
permanent  inveterate  antipathies  again.st  particular  nations 
or  passi'-nate  attachments  or  habitual  favors  for  others.  He 
warned  agr^.insi  ruining  ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the 
ordinary  vicissitudes  of  her  purity  or  the  ordinary  combina- 
tions and  collisions  of  her  friendships  or  onrniues. 

Steer  clear  of  permantnt  alliances  though  we  may  .safely 
trust  to  temporary  "alliances  for  extraordinary  emergencies" 
but  only  tak'n?  care  to  ke^'p  ourselves  b"  uiiabl'^  establish- 
ments on  a  "respectable  def.:u'isive  posture."  His  hope  was  a 
grown  nation  with  a  neutrality,  scrupulously  respected,  so 
that  belligerent  nations  would  not  ligh'ly  hazard  provok- 
ing us. 

It  is  evident  how  realistic  Washington  was  about  the  pos- 
sibility for  "temporary  alliances  for  extraordinary  emer- 
iiencies."  He  knew  the  price  we  were  compelled  to  pay  for 
the  support  "f  the  French  in  1778  for  he  realiz-^d  the  extraor- 
dinary emereency  that  had  arisen.  Even  here  he  warns  that 
such  alliances  should  be  but  "temporary." 

Again  the  realism  of  our  first  President  is  recognized  when 
we  rtad  cf  his  powerful  plea  for  adequate  defense.  In  his 
fifth  annual  address  he  says: 

I  cannot  r'^comm»*nd  to  your  r.^"\re  mea?'!re~  fer  the  fulfillment 
of  our  duties  to  the  rest  of  the  world  v,-uhout  at;ain  pressing  upon 
you  the  neces.sity  of  placinsi  enirselves  in  a  condition  of  complete 
defense  and  cf  exacting  from  them  the  fuirihinent  of  their  duties 
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toward  us  Tlie  United  States  ought  not  to  indulge  a  persuasion 
tliat  cfintrary  to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will  forever  keep 
at  a  distance  tho.so  painful  appeals  to  arms  with  which  the  history 
of  every  other  nation  abounds  There  is  a  rank  due  U)  the  Unitt^d 
Slates  among  nations  which  will  be  withheld  if  not  absolutely  lost, 
by  tlie  reputation  of  weakness.  If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we 
niu.-i  be  able  to  repel  it,  if  we  desire  to  secure  peace,  one  of  the 
moi^t  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising  prosperity,  it  must  be 
known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  lor  war. 

But  the  Congress  was  aware  of  these  thoughts,  too. 
Thu>,  on  June  12,  1783,  it  passed  a  resolution  which  reads 
in  i:art : 

Tiie  true  interest  of  the  States  requires  that  they  should  be  as 
lit  lie  as  iKj.'-Hible  entangled  in  the  politics  and  controversies  of 
Eu.epfan    nations. 

In  1780,  John  Adams  had  expressed  a  common  sentiment 
v.h'  n  \v-  wrote  from  Paris  to  the  President  of  Congress: 

I  rt  US  remenibi  r  what  Is  due  to  oursi.'lves  and  tn  our  posterity, 
a-  •.■•■11  as  to  tlirm  (European  nationst  Our  bu:-ineFS  with  th.em, 
and  tiii-lrs  witli  i;.'-  is  eommerce.  not  politics,  much  less  war;  Amer- 
ica has  bitn  the  tp  rt  cf  European  wars  and  politics  long  enough. 

The  true  concept  of  neutrality  was  expressed  by  one  of  our 
Fidnul  c(;urts  m  a  famous  case,  often  quoted: 

The  idea  of  a  neutral  nation  implies  two  nations  at  war,  and  a 
third  ill  {riend.->liip  with  both. 

Or  as  John  Qumcy  Adams  expres.scd  it,  when  Secretary  of 

S'lUe.  in  a  set   of  formal  instructions  to  the  United  States 

ministers: 

Bv  the  usual  principles  of  international  law,  the  state  of  neu- 
trality iero'.'n;/e>  ihe  eau.se  of  both  parties  to  the  contest  as  just — 
that  IS.  it  avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest. 

This  may  be  abhorrent  doctrine  to  the  pure  moralist  or  the 
agitated  s(  ntimentalist,  but  anything  .short  of  it  points  toward 
intervention — a  course  of  conduct  which  is  tantamount  to 
bi'lli'^erfncy  and  also  certain  involvement  in  war. 

Th-re  is  an  ecclesiastical  parallel  for  this  in  these  words: 

\Vi'  mu:h!  lia\e  nnirh  peace,  if  we  would  not  bu--;y  ourselves  with 
the  .-ayiiigs  and  u  u.t?:-  (  f  otlier  people,  and  with  ihiiigs  which  con- 
cern us  not  U  )W  VA'A  he  long  abide  in  peace  who  entangleth  him- 
self with  other  people's  concerns;  who  ;-eeketh  occasions  abroad; 
who  little  or  srldnin  recoUecteth  liimself  interiorly?  Blessed  are 
the  single-hearted,  lor  thtv  shall  enjoy  much  peace. 

No  higher  tribute  to  the  statesman.ship  cf  Washington  and 
hi.-  advi.^ers  could  be  paid  than  that  rendered  by  Mr.  Canning 
in  1823  in  a  speech  before  the  House  of  Commons  against  the 
repeal  of  the  Briti.sh  Foreign  Enlistment  Act  of  1819.  "If  I 
wishtd."  he  said,  "for  a  guide  in  a  system  of  neutrality,  I 
should  take  that  laid  down  by  America  in  the  days  of  the  pres- 
idency of  Wa.shington  and  the  secretaryship  of  Jefferson." 
In  later  years  an  eminent  writer  on  international  law,  Mr. 
W.  E.  ILill.  gave  the  following  estimate  of  the  high  standard 
of  neutral  duty  adopted  by  the  United  States: 

The  policy  rif  the  United  States  in  1793  constitutes  an  epoch  In 
the  deveiojiment  of  the  usages  cf  neutrality.  There  can  be  no 
d.  tiht  that  it  was  intended  and  believed  to  give  eflect  to  the  obli- 
j:,.t;.:ns  then  incumbent  upon  neutrals.  But  It  repre.-entfd  by  far 
the  iv.i  "^t  advanced  existing  opinions  as  to  what  those  obligations 
v.-ere;  and  m  some  po:n's  it  even  went  further  than  authoritative 
lU'er'national  cu.-tom  has  up  to  the  prest>nt  tune  advanced.  In  the 
main,  h  -wever.  it  is  identical  with  the  standard  of  conduct  which 
Is  now  adojited  by  the  community  of  nations. 

In  1803  war  again  broke  out  between  France  and  England. 
The  Republicans  had  come  into  power,  but  there  was  no 
clamor  for  an  alliance  with  France,  In  his  m.essage  to  Con- 
gress on  October  17,  1803,  Jefferson  expres.scd  his  "gratitude 
to  that  kind  Providence  which,  inspiring  with  wisdom  and 
moderation  our  late  legislative  councils  while  placed  under 
the  urgency  of  the  greatest  wrongs,  guarded  us  from  hastily 
entering  into  the  sanguinary  contest."  He  then  proceeded 
to  outline  the  attitude  of  neutrality  which  the  Government 
intended  to  pursue. 

In  the  course  of  this  conflict  let  It  be  our  endeavor,  as  it  is  our 
interest  and  desire,  to  cultivate  the  fricnd.ship  of  the  belligerent 
nations  by  every  act  of  justice  and  of  innocent  kindness;  to  re- 
ceive their  armed  vessels  with  hospitality  from  the  distresses  of  the 
sea  but  to  administer  the  means  of  annoyance  to  none;  to  estab- 
lish in  our  harbor.s  such  a  police  as  may  maintain  law  and  order; 
to  restrain  our  citizens  from  embarking  individually  in  a  war  in 
which  their  country  takes  no  part;  to  punish  .severely  those  persons, 
citizens  or  aliens,  who  shall  usurp  the  cover  of  our  flag  for  vessels 


not  entitled  to  it.  infecting  thereby  with  suspicion  those  of  real 
Americans  and  committing  us  into  controversies  lor  the  redress  of 
wrongs  not  our  own;  to  t.\act  from  every  nation  the  observance 
toward  our  vessels  and  citizens  of  those  principles  and  practices 
which  all  civilized  people  acknowledge;  to  merit  the  character  of 
a  just  nation,  and  maintain  that  of  an  independent  one.  preferring 
every  con.sequence  to  Insult  and  habitual  wrong.  Congress  will 
consider  whether  the  existing  laws  enable  us  efficaciously  to  main- 
tain this  course  with  otir  citizens  In  all  places  and  with  others 
while  Within  the  limits  of  our  Jurisdiction,  and  will  give  them  the 
new  modifications  necessary  for  these  objects. 

Prof.  Charles  G.  Fenwick,  who  has  labored  long,  sincerely, 
and  strongly  before  cur  committee  for  legislation  penalizing 
the  aggressor,  has  this  to  say  in  his  excellent  book.  The 
Neutrality  Laws  of  the  United  States,  about  neutrality.  He 
quotes  from  the  April  22,  1797,  proclamation  by  George 
Washington  on  neutrality  and  we  find  that  the  Father  of  his 
Country  en.ioincd  upon  every  American  citizen  "that  they 
should  with  sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  con- 
tinued friendly  and  impartial  attitude  to  the  belligerent 
powers." 

It  is  interesting  also  to  know  that  on  page  23  of  Professor 
Fenwick's  bock,  in  speaking  of  the  legislation  that  was  neces- 
sary in  1793.  he  said.  "It  was  evident,  however,  that  legisla- 
tion on  the  part  of  Congress  was  necessary  to  complete  and 
strengthen  the  measures  taken  by  the  administration."  It  is 
pertinent  that  "strengthening  neutrality"  is  one  of  the  two 
prime  requisites  during  a  period  of  war. 

Jefferson's  great  thoughts  are: 

I  have  ever  deemed  it  fundamental  for  the  United  States  never 
to  talie  an  active  part  in  the  quarrels  of  EMrope.  Their  political 
interests  are  entirely  distinct  from  ours.  Tlieir  mutual  Jealousies, 
their  balance  cf  power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  forms  and 
principles  of  government,  are  all  foreign  to  us  •  *  *.  On  our 
part,  never  Iiad  a  people  so  favorable  a  chance  of  trying  the  oppo- 
site system  of  peace  and  fraternity  with  mankind,  and  the  direc- 
tion of  all  our  means  and  faculties  to  the  purpose  of  Improvement 
instead  of  destruction     *      •      •     Jefferson.   1823. 

President  Jefferson  to  the  appointed  Minister  to  France 

(R.  Livingston)  : 

MoNncELLo.  September  9,  1801. 
Shall  two  nations  turning  tigers  break  up  in  one  instant  the 
peaceable  relations  of  the  whole  world?  Reason  and  nature  clearly 
pronounce  that  the  neutral  Is  to  go  on  In  the  enjoyment  of  all  its 
rights,  that  its  commerce  remains  free,  not  subject  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion ol  another,  nor  consequently  Its  vessels  to  search,  or  to  Inqui- 
ries whether  their  contents  are  the  property  of  an  enemy,  or  are  of 
those  which  have  been  called  contraband  of  war. 

On  December  26,  1816,  President  Madison  communicated 
the  following  message  to  Congress: 

It  is  found  that  the  existing  laws  have  not  the  efficacy  necessary 
to  prevent  violations  of  the  obligations  of  the  United  States  as  a 
Nation  at  peace  toward  belligerent  parties,  and  other  unlawful  acts 
on  the  high  seas,  by  armed  vessels  equipped  within  the  waters  of 
the  United  States. 

With  a  viiw  to  maintaining  more  effectually  the  respect  due  to 
the  laws,  to  the  character,  and  to  the  neutral  and  pacific  relations 
of  the  United  States,  I  recommend  to  the  consideration  of  Congress 
the  expediency  of  such  further  legislative  provisions  as  may  be 
requisite  for  detaining  vessels  actually  equipped,  or  in  a  course  of 
equipment,  with  a  warlike  force,  wiihm  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States;  or.  as  the  case  may  be.  for  obtaining  from  the  owners 
or  commanders  of  such  vessels  adequate  securities  against  the  abuse 
of  their  armaments,  with  the  exceptions  In  such  provisions  proper 
for  the  cases  of  merchant  vessels  furnished  with  the  defensive  arma- 
ments usual  on  distant  and  dangerotis  expeditions,  and  of  a  private 
commerce  in  military  stores  permitted  by  our  laws,  and  which  the 
law  of  nations  does  not  require  the  United  States  to  prohibit. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (J.  Q.  Adams)  to  the  British  Minis- 
ter (Canning) : 

Washington,  June  24,  1823. 

Sir:  By  the  Law  of  Nations,  when  two  nations  conflict  together 
in  war,  a  third  remaining  neutral,  retains  all  its  rights  of  peace  and 
friendly  intercourse  with  both.  Each  belligerent  acquires,  indeed, 
by  war  the  right  of  preventing  the  third  party  from  administering 
to  his  enemy  the  direct  and  immediate  materials  of  war,  and,  as 
incidental  to  this  right,  that  of  searching  the  merchant  vessels  of 
the  neutral  on  the  high  seas  to  find  them. 

The  Secretary  of  State  (Clay)  to  the  Appointed  Delegates 

to  the  Congress  at  Panama  (Anderson,  Sargeat) : 

Washington,  May  8,  1826. 

GENTLEMr?:;  In  almost  every  age,  some  one  has  had  the  complete 
mastery  on  the  ocean,  and  this  superiority  has  been,  occasionally,  so 
great,  as  to  more  than  counterbalance  the  combined  maritime  force 
of  all  other  nations.  If  such  a  combination  were  practicable.    But 
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uh.n  a  single  narlon  f.r.ds  ■.♦self  po.=5es5Pd  ^J,,^^  P!;'^,,^^,^,;?^^ 
vh'ch  no  one  nor  all  othrr  nat:rn«.  cnn  ?\icce>.sfuli\  cn^rK  or 
coun?er?ril  the  consequences  are  too  sadly  unfcM.d  in  the  Pi^;:j  ° 
hMon-  such  a  nation  ^rcws  presumpturus.  in.paticr.t  of  cmtra- 
?ctu!l  or  cppr..ticn,  and  finds  the  solution  of  national  problP..L, 
ea^  er  ami  m-rr-  grateful  to  Its  pr-d,',  by  the  sword,  than  o>  he 
^cw  and  le's  brUUar-  precis-  of  patient  inve-tlgaf.cn^  If  tho 
'uporlcntyfe  on  the  ocean,  the  excesses  In  the  aouses  of  that  power 
b.c.>me  m^olerable  ^^^  ^^^^^    ^^    ccnslderod    tc.e^h^r   If 

thi  t^^mi^er  of  the  nmr.  i.  m  b^  unri^:s-,-d  "If  nur  neutraaty 
iS  «t  11  urr^^rved  it  will  be  due  to  -ho  Pre-id.n:  nione,"  writes  the 
?^uni  r  Art^nirfrom  Europe  •  Ncthm-  bu^  Ms  wei>.'ht  cf  char- 
J?^r  ard  rTputaticn.  combined  ^'ith  his  nm.np^^.  and  poliMcal 
fm-^epSty.  could  have  steed  a.:.unst  the  tcn-.nt  th.it  1.  still  tum- 
bli'i:  with  a  furv  that  resounds  even  across  tne  At.ant.c 
1  th:8  .ylteni  of  admm.siration  now  prevails  10  years  more  ;.ill 
Dlace  the  Unltrd  States  among  the  most  powerful  and  opulenc 
rations  on  earth  •  •  *  Now,  when  a  p-^werful  party  at  homo 
Tna  a  m^Rhtv  innu.nce  from  abroad  are  Joining  all  their  forces 
u  «s«U  his  repuuainn  ana  hi^  character  I  thir.k  ^^  ^^y  '^";7,'-  ^^ 
Anuricun  to  avow  my  ^-..tamnus  iJ  Q  Aa<  uk,  to  Eoa....,  Dec. 
24    1795;  wTltinrs   J   Q   A  .  F.-rd.  1.  467  > 

-Thr   Kr^-at    nr.tions    of    EMr>  tx>   '    he    wnre-      -.-.th.  -    iir.p.^!..d    »-.y 

ambition  or  by  existing  or  supposed  P^l^"^^V'r''f'thf  orpipn? 
Uuin.-.-ives.  have  consumed  more  th;.n  a  irird  "^ .  tf '•  P""»^"; 
ccuiury  of  wars"  The  cau.>es  that  produced  this  .tate  '^  thinv?. 
••carnnt  be  ^u-1^osed  to  have  b»'fn  entinly  extng^n-hed,  and 
human;tv  can  scarcely  Indulge  the  hop-j  that  the  temper  or  con- 
d-icn  of  man  is  m>  altert^d  ;'.s  to  exempt  the  nrxt  century  from  th.> 
UN  ..I  the  past  Siron^  fortlficatu.n.s.  puwcrlul  navie.s.  iminen.c 
armies  th"  acc.imulatrd  wraith  of  agrs  and  a  full  pcptilaf.on 
rn:<bie  the  nation'  ci  Europe  'o  support  thcs-  wars' 

Problems  cf  this  cl.ar.cur  Marshall  explains,  must  be  eoKod 
bv  Europ.^iin  countruvs.  not  by  th-  United  States  For,  -encrclccl 
by  'i(>  din"ernTis  p,.wers.  thev  [th"  Americans]  neither  fear,  nor 
are  jealous' cf  their  nei'.'hhnrs  -  sa^s  Marshall,  "and  ar*-  not  on 
that  ricr-unt  obliged  to  arm  for  their  o-^n  safety"  He  declares 
that  America,  sep- mtixl  from  Europe  "by  n  vast  and  f.l.^i'xl  v 
ccer.n  "  has  -r-  n.o'.ive  for  a  voluntary  war,"  but  "the  most  rowertul 
reasi '.s  to  avo'd  it  ■      ^       , 

Marshall  declare'  th't  he  Is  for  Amcricsin  neutrality  m  fcre.gn 
wars    and   cites   hi.   memorial   to  Talleyrand    as   stating   his   views 

on  this  subject  .      iv.- , 

•The  whole  of  my  politicb  nbpt-cting  foreign  nations  are  reducibi. 
to  th's  single  posit!,  n       •      *      *     c:.mm<^rr.al  Intercnur-c  with  all. 
but  political  t;e=  with  none     •      •      '     buv  as  cheap  and  sell  a.- dear 
as  jx.'sviblf      •      •      •      never  connect   ourselves  poliuca'.ly  with   an;. 
nation  whatever,  ' 

While  our  foresitihi.'d  militant  fathers  wore  ready  to  ful-   ' 
fill  our  dunes  a^  neu'raLs  in  all  the  .sub  lo.  comprohrns  ve, 
nondiscnnunate  phases  of  strict  neutrality  they  were  ju>t  as   ' 
anxious   to   fi  ht   for   the   ris^hts  of   ail   neutrals— the   often 
neglected  f-atures  of  sovereign  naliun^s— ui  peacetm-.e  as  well 
n>  in  u"?ir!;m-^.  < 

The  rH>t  ciefinite  Amer:ean  statement  on  these  questions 
appears  in  the  so-called  tr>^a*y  plan  cf  1776,  On  Jun-^  12 
of  thrit  yoar  th*-  Cun'in' nral  Concress  ni.nud  a  tcmmittee 
composed  ci  John  Dickinson.  Bjn.iamm  Prai;kiin,  John 
Adams.  B.^njamm  Harri.-in.  and  R.'b.rt  Mirns,  re  pre;;are 
a  plan  of  treaties  to  be  propo.-ed  ^c  foiei^n  poT\\rs.  The 
crmmitiet's  report,  draltci  by  John  .A.dar:;s.  \va->  adopt*  d  by 
Crnsrrrss  on  Sc::tcmber  W  m  a  fcrm  to  b>  proposed  to  the 
Kin?  of  France. 

Ill  this  'reaty  p]..n  th"  American  Conguvs  made  a  d-'finite 
statement  on  four  importan''  questions  in  regard  to  neutral 
cmnv^rce:  '  1  >  It  was  provided  in  article  2G  that  when  one 
of  the  nations  was  at  war  and  the  other  v/as  neutral,  the 
nationals  of  the  neutral  could  trade  with  cntmics  of  the  bel- 
I'.per'nt.  not  only  from  enemy  ports  to  neutral  ports,  but 
also  from  port  to  port  of  the  enemy:  '2>  ariick-  26  also 
pvov'.ded  that,  in  th^  .same  case.  Iree  ships  should  "give  a 
freedom  to  goods. "■  w/h  the  exception  of  contiaband:  «3) 
contrab.ind  was  strictly  limited  by  article  27  to  arms,  muni- 
tioris  uf  war.  and  horse.-,  and  it  was  sptcifically  stated  that 
ftxKl  and  naval  stores  should  not  be  classed  as  such;  and  ^4) 
n-'utral  goods  in  cnem.y  >h:p5  were  liable  to  confiscation,  ac- 
cording to  articl:  IT. 

Tha'  1<  the  start i.-.g  point  of  the  historical  heritage  from 
the  lounders  cf  cur  country.  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  Jef- 
itrsct-.  btnh  in  theory  and  practice  fought  for  the  same  ruhts 
pud  Mad.son  lattr  earned  on  both  seeking  to  place  in  treat i.'s 
the  high  prerogatives  of  peace.  Chief  Ja'^tice  Marshall  did 
his  part  in  the  Ncreide  and  Atlanta  cases.  In  every  projected 
treaty  with  cur  Latin-Amencan  friends  we  attempted  to 
incorporate  these  neutral  principles,  and  we  even  went  so 
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far  in  Adams'  time  to  propose  immunity  for  all  private  prop- 
erty. The  immunity  of  private  property,  however,  was  not 
a  successful  venture,  and  we  w-re  compelled  to  po  b-,- k  to 
the   principles   of   the   plan   of    17;6   in   relation   to   n-'Uiral 

commerce.  .     .  , 

Secretary  of  State  Van  Burcn  pushed  these  principles  to 
the  utmost,  taouph  later,  m  the  Vv'ar  w;rh  Me.Kico.  there  were 
ftw  precedents  except  in  the  matter  of  blickades.  The  uen- 
eraliiy  of  the  languaee  of  our  blockade  did  excite  alarm 
among  neutrals.  Subsequent  explanations  served  to  remove 
the  annoyance  lo  neutrals. 

On  the  whole,  our  neutral  right.s  were  well  protected  in 
the  Cnmeon  War,  and  until  the  mvitaticn  to  America  to 
join  :he  declaration  of  Pans  of  Apnl  IG,  luo6.  there  was 
little  of  nivJiu.'ut  in  the  intornalional  field.  Th.e  feur  prin- 
ciples of  that  great  declaration  were — 
1    Prlvateerin:;;  is,  and  remains,  abolished. 

2.  llie  neutral  flag  covers  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  oi 
contrr.band  of  war.  ,        ,    ^,    ,..^ 

3.  Neutr-l  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband  of  war, 
are  not  liable  to  capture  under  enem.y's  flag. 

4  Bl-ckad'^'^  in  order  to  be  binding,  must  be  efTectivei  that  is 
to  say.  maintained  by  a  force  sufficient  really  to  prevent  access 
to  the  coast  of  the  enemy 

We  wire  mo.^t  ent  hu-^iastic  about  the  second  and  third 
and.  of  cour.>e,  approval  tlie  fourth,  thrugh  we  claimed  it  was 
such  .'Icm.ntary  law  it  wa,-  unnecessary  to  state  it.  but  we 
reiuscd  to  abolish  privatemn-  bv>f  au.-e  that  wnuld  have  given 
th"  .suprf>macy  of  the  seas  to  the  nations  with  large  navies. 
We  were  too' realistic  about  the  advantages  of  a  privateer 
to  surrend.  r  it-  bt^nefiis.  Secretary  Marcy  said  th.it  tlie 
right  to  employ  privateers  was  as  clear  as  the  richt  to  ux' 
"public  armed  ships"  and  as  "incontestable  as  any  ether  bel- 
ligerent riglit."  . 

Right  at  this  point  it  Ls  interesting  to  include  an  article 
bv  Prof,  Philip  C.  Jes-up  on  American  Neutrality  and  Inter- 
natifinal  Polict : 

W'th    the    outbreak    of    th,-    Civil    War.    the   United    States   sud- 
denly   l.^und    itself    in    the    position    of    a    belllfc,ertnt    wnth    much 
the    strongrr    navy       It    therefore    could    not    look   with   sympathy 
!    upon    the    British    piea    tor    abolishing    privateering.      St>cret.ary 
Seward   instructed  Mr    Ad.im-.  tn-   Amerinn  Minister   in  I.ondon. 
to   press  for  the   acc^•ptance  of   the   American   pl;'n   for    total    im- 
'    munity  of  private  property,  but   if   tlii>  could  not  be  obtaimd.  to 
.rrai.ge  for  the  acceptance  of  the  Declaration  of  Paris  as  it  stood 
Th-    same    instructions    were    sent    to    Pans.      The    French    and 
1    British  Governments  were  quite  willing  to  have  the  United  States 
'    adhere   to   the  doclaration,   but    pointed  out  that   they   couid   not, 
consistently  with  their  declarations  cf  neutrality,  agree  to  consider 
Confederate   prlv^teors   as   pirates   during    the   cmnse   of    the   war. 
On   the  other  hand,  the  United  States  was   Willing   to  reverse   its 
position  only  If  it  could  obtain  advantages  in  the  current  btruf,t;lc. 
The  negotiation  accordingly  came  to  naught. 

I  th:".k  it  is  very  apposite  because  It  shows  what  happens 
when  the  >hoe  is  on  the  other  foot, 

W!i!l*>  it  is  true  that  we  w»^re  a  b-llipevent  in  that  instance 
at'en'p;ing  tc  change  a  rule  it  i^  helptul  to  show  how  alert 
and  how  militant  the  other  neufrals  were.  P/om  tlien  on 
until  the  Hague  conferences  cur  efTorts  were  lo  plac  into 
treaties  clnu'-es  providing  thin  in  ca.se  of  war  botwen  the 
P'arties.  private  property,  not  contraband,  should  be  exunpt 
from  se.zure.  but  that  this  exemption  should  net  extend  to 
vesstls  and  their  carttocs  which  might  attempt  to  enter  u 
port  blockaded  by  the  naval  forces  cf  any  of  the  said 
powers. 

Tl-ie  best  diplomatic  treaty  in  this  respect  v.-as  that  with 
Italy  signed  on  February  26.  1871. 

We  aitem.pted  to  apply  principles  of  the  Italian  treaty 
which  had  al.so  been  incorporated  in  the  Prussian  and 
Bolivian  pacts  and  intended  to  be  placed  in  the  permanent 
law  of  the  First  Hague  Conference  but  no  action  was  taken 
on  the  subject  although  a  resolution  was  incorporated  in 
the  conference  e::prcssinft  the  wi.sh  that  the  proposal  for 
inviolability  of  private  prcperty  in  naval  warfare  might  be 
referred  to  a  subsequent  conference  for  consideration.  On 
June  27.  1900.  the  United  States  Naval  War  Code  was  pro- 
claimed and  its  ccntnbuiion  has  been  of  mestimable  benefit 
to  the  wcrld  at  large.  It  became  a  guide  slick  lor  ust,  in 
the  Russo-Japanese  War. 
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The  Congress  of  the  United  States  In  a  resolution  on 
Apnl  28.  1904,  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  was  desirable 
for  the  President  to  endeavor  to  bring  about  an  understand- 
ing among  the  principal  maritime  powers  with  a  view  of 
incorporating  into  the  permanent  law  of  civilized  nations 
"the  principle  of  the  exemption  of  all  private  property  at 
sea.  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  or  destruction  by 
belligerents." 

We  attempted  to  get  the  resolution  across  at  the  Second 
Ha^ue  Conference  but  again  fiiiled.  In  the  London  Naval 
Confvrence  of  1909 — the  Declaration  of  Lcaidon — we  failed  in 
our  major  object  once  more,  but  the  conference  as  a  whole 
was  so  successful  that  it  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the 
hi^'h-water  mark  in  our  attempts  to  fi:iht  for  neutrals. 

W'"  had  therefore  come  into  the  World  War  with  high 
hopes  for  that  Declaration  of  London.  Certainly  we  had 
much  to  expect  in  this  latest  developmi:^nt  from  the  high 
purposes  of  the  Hague  Conventions  and  Declarations  cf  1899 
and  1907.  That  Declaration  of  London  had  been  the  result 
of  oreat  compromises,  but  so  anxious  were  the  participants  to 
efTect  a  workable  set  of  rules  that  they  were  willing  to  un- 
dergo these  surrenders.  In  1914,  after  a  long  patient  attempt, 
however,  we  finally  abandoned  the  attempt  to  have  England 
win  Germany  and  Austria  in  the  acceptance  of  the  decla- 
ration. 

In  the  opening  phases  of  the  World  War  perhaps  nobody 
has  stated  the  real  problem  better  than  Charles  Callan  Tan- 
sill  in  his  book,  America  Goes  to  War: 

Witliin  a  few  weeks  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Wcrld  War  it  be- 
came iipparenl  to  competent  military  observers  that  victory  for 
either  side  would  largely  dejjend  upon  the  jxiS'-e.ssion  of  adequate 
FupplHs  of  munitions  of  v.ar  The  nation  that  labored  under 
the  ureate-st  handicap  in  this  re«ard  was  Great  Britain,  who.se 
a.ssstancc  to  ?rance  m  the  early  month.s  of  the  w;.r  was  sharply 
limited  becau.'-e  of  a  glaring  deficiency  m  efTectivc  artillery  and  m 
hii'ii  explosive  shells  Although  the  productn-n  of  British  fac- 
toiie^  could  be  rapidly  increa.sed.  there  wi.uld  reniain  an  alarming 
slirrtiige  of  supplies  neces.sary  Icr  llie  conduct  of  successful  war- 
larc  The  only  means  of  meetinji;  this  situation  was  through  the 
Imj-ortation  of  munitions  of  war  from  neutral  nations.  European 
neutr.ils  however,  soon  placed  embaruces  upon  the  shipment  of 
war  materials,  so  tie  British  Gov(  rnment  was  forced  to  look  to 
Am.rrira  as  the  only  important  neutral  that  could  supply  her 
needs 

Shortly  after  the  war  Maj.  Gen.  Sir  S.  B.  Donop.  the  chief 
of  ordnance  of  the  British  Army,  cautiously  inquired  of  Col. 
G.  O.  Squier  whether  the  American  Government  would 
care  to  si  11  a  large  number  of  rifles  and  some  5,000,000 
rounds  of  ammunition.    The  i.ssue  wa.s  being  formed. 

Once  again  it  was  indicated  that  "a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  can  .■^ell  to  a  belli':erent  government  or  its  agent  any 
article  of  commtrce  which  he  plea.-^es,"  He  is  not  prohibited 
from  doing  this  by  "any  rule  of  international  law,  by  any 
treaty  provision,  or  by  any  statute  of  the  United  States." 
For  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  its  official  ca- 
pacity to  sell  to  a  b  'lligercnt  nation  would  be  an  unneutral 
act.  but — 

for  a  private  individual  to  sell  to  a  bellieerent  any  product  of  the 
United  States  is  neither  unlawful  nor  unneutral,  nor  within  the 
power  of  the  E.secutive  to  prevent  or  control.  (Foreign  Relations, 
1914  .supplement,  pp    573   574.) 

Before  I  enter  into  the  real  problem  of  munitions  embargo 
I  would  place  in  the  record  what  seems  to  me  as  fine  a  state- 
ment of  neutrality  as  one  can  find  not  made  by  an  American 
or  a  Frenchman  but  by  a  British  scholar.  J.  M.  Spaight.  It  is 
a  study  of  "War  Rights  on  Land."  In  it  is  a  preface  by  one  of 
England's  most  trusted  men.  Francis  D.  Acland.    He  warns — 

That  there  are  also  certain  particular  reasons  which  make  a 
strict  observance  of  these  rules  for  the  future  a  matter  of  ercat 
Importance.  Great  Britain  undertook  at  The  Hague,  in  1907.  to  issue 
Ins'tnictlons  to  her  troops  on  the  subject  of  war  law.  and  to  pay 
an  indemnity  for  any  breaches  of  war  law  committed  by  them. 

He  continues — 

Tiius,  if  in  the  future  our  troops  do  not  know  and  observe  the 
laws  of  war  (and  on  some  occasions,  as  Mr,  Spaizht  shows,  we  did 
not  know  and  observe  them  during  the  war  in  South  Africa),  their 
fault  will  appear  in  War  Offlce  E^^tlmates,  and  will  be  felt  in  the 
taxi^avcr's  pockets.  This  country  also  bound  herself  at  Geneva 
In  1906  to  bring  the  rules  cf  the  Geneva  Convention  to  the  notice 
of  the  population  at  large. 


Dr.  Spaight  observes  in  his  introduction  "any  nation  can  at 
any  time  throw  war  laws  to  the  winds.  But  no  nation  does." 
This  was  WTitten  in  1911.  The  logical  supplement  to  the 
Golden  Rule  which  warns  us  that  "as  we  do,  so  shall  we  be 
done  by,  is  the  chief  motive  for  the  compliance  of  civilized 
states  with  the  usages  of  war,"    This  was  also  written  in  1911. 

In  a  remarkable  defense  of  the  moth-eaten  charge  that 
there  is  no  international  law.  Dr.  Spaight  not  only  refutes  that 
charge  but  takes  the  offensive  himself  and  shows  the  com- 
plete dependability  of  mankind  on  it.  He  admits  that  belliger- 
ent states  may  violate  it  but  they  never  challenge  its  existence 
and  authority,  rather  "they  try  to  justify  their  actions  by  a 
reference  to  the  principles  of  the  particular  law.  •  *  *" 
Ministers  are  ultimately  answerable  in  constitutional  states 
for  the  actions  of  the  national  troops,  and  if  the  "big  endians" 
are  in  power,  the  "little  endians"  will  not  be  slow  to  make 
political  capital  cut  of  any  lapse  from  correct  international 
Usage  committed  by  the  country's  forces.  Would  that  the 
nonconstitutional  states  had  the  same  checks  and  balances. 

It  is  chapter  XV  dealing  with  the  neutrality  convention 
that  Dr.  Spaight  comes  nearest  to  our  problem.  He  defines 
neutrality  in  this  manner: 

It  must  stand  aside;  the  fight  Is  not  its  concern  •  •  •  the 
neutral  state,  as  such,  must  stand  rigorously,  aloof,  from  the 
conflict.  In  other  words  when  two  nations  settle  their  differences 
by  trail  of  battle,  third  parties— other  nations — must  not  break 
tlie  ring.  A  neutral  power  must  extend  no  aid  or  assistance.  In 
any  way  whatever,  to  either  belligerent.  It  must  not  lend  either 
party  money  or  hire  out  its  troops  to  him.  or  sell  him  munitions, 
or  suffer  him  to  cross  Its  frontiers,  for  a  strategical  pur- 
pose. •  •  •  It  must  take  reasonable  steps  to  insure  that  a  bel- 
ligerent suffers  no  prejudice  from  its  acts  or  omissions  •  •  • 
neutral  governments  have  a  heavy  responsibility  laid  upon  them 
to  abstain  from  interfering,  in  any  way  whatever,  in  an  Inter- 
national struggle,  to  which  they  have  no  desire  to  become  active 
parties  There  is  no  halfway  house  between  belligerency  and  neu- 
trality. Benevolent  neutrality,  as  Lord  Granville  pointed  out  to 
CoTint  Bernsturff.  the  North  German  Ambassador  in  England,  In 
1670.  is  a  conception  incompatible  with  the  nature  and  idea  of 
neutrality;  in  fact  it  is  not  neutrality  at  all.  If  the  neutral  fails 
In  its  obligations  the  aggrieved  belligerent  can  call  it  to  account. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  on  October  4,  1915,  the  Department  of 
State  announced  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  were  not 
prohibited  by  statute,  by  treaty,  or  law  from  selling  any  arti- 
cle of  commerce  to  a  belligerent  government.  It,  of  course, 
set  out  the  right  of  belligerents  to  seize  contraband.  On  Jan- 
uary 20,  1915,  Secretary  of  State  held  that  the  duty  of  a 
neutral  to  restrict  trade  in  munitions  had  never  been  op- 
posed by  m.unicipal  law  or  statute.  To  keep  the  record 
straight,  on  April  21,  1915.  Secretary  Bryan  told  Ambassador 
von  Bernstorff  that  the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade 
in  arms  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the 
United  States,  as  it  v.'ould  unequally  affect  the  relations  of 
the  United  States  with  belligerents. 

The  Austro-Hungarian  Government  came  back  on  June  29, 
1915,  and  insisted  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  United  States 
to  maintain  an  attitude  of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both 
belligerent  parties,  in  regard  to  the  exportation  of  munitions. 

Secretary  Lansing  at  this  time  saw  an  opportunity  to  edu- 
cate the  public.    In  his  reply  Secretary  Lansing  stated  that — 

Although  the  principle  urged  by  the  Austro-Hungarian  Govern- 
ment related  only  to  arms  and  ammunitions,  if  this  principle  were 
sound,  it  should  apply  to  all  articles  of  contraband.  A  belligerent 
controlling  the  high  .^eas  might  possess  an  ample  .supply  of  arms  and 
ammunition  but  be  in  want  of  food  and  clothing.  On  the  "novel 
principle"  that  equalization  was  a  neutral  duty,  neutral  natlona 
would  be  obligated  to  place  an  embargo  on  these  articles  because  one 
of  the  belligerents  could  not  obtain  them  through  comniercial 
Intercourse. 

Do  not  let  anybody  think  that  we  were  altogether  altru- 
istic and  have  been  prompted  by  only  idealistic  methods 
throughout  the  decades  by  our  fights  for  neutral  rights.  Our 
leaders  have  known  as  they  know  today  that  we  are  going  to  be 
a  neutral  far  more  often  than  we  are  going  to  be  a  belligerent. 
Hence  our  fight  for  neutral  rights  is  a  fight  for  the  normal 
post  of  America.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  selfishness 
dominated  by  national  interest  but  when  we  know  the  over- 
weening arrogance  and  avariciousness  of  belligerents  we 
must  realize  that  our  selfishness  is  as  nothing  at  all  com- 
pared to  belligerents'  cupidity. 
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I  do  not  Lhmk  there  ii.  en>-thing  more  cv-denr  m  the  dora- 

nurnt3  of  the  World  War  than  that  of  \^f/;^-^;°;;-';^^^„V"the 
est  of  'he  Ai:i^  to  prevent  u-  as  a  nt  u'nil  Ircm  .....ng  tne 
Sbar.o  on  munuions.    It  is  ea.y  to  say  no*-  that  the  m.^i-   : 
pation  of  thii  request  cam.  lr,.m  the  TuU.mc  P^'^^-  ^'-^^   1 
tha'  b-K^  Uu-  que  t inn.    Th-   Al'.ies  ^^cre  ju^.t  as  in.-,.s»^nt  th.u    • 
If  rtiain  th.  enibui^-o.  and  I  have  ahcady  pointed  out  that 
todav  the  nisii-ienc-.  that  we  repeal  the  present  embargo  cunes 
irnni  our  Govriiment  per  se.    As  a  matter  of  ^^^^'^^  20  >t-ar. 
fn-m  now  w  •  ma-  v.ell  discover  that  the  British  and  French 
alMj  h.ave  indicated  their  de^r-  s  in  dc;ci:mentary  form. 

I  hav^  ju^r  po.uttd  out  that  the  Secretary  of  S.ate  op- 
tx-^id  thr  German  contention  that  u-e  placi  an  embargo  on 
mumtions  en  the  ground  that  it  would  t^  ,^""^^i^^^^\^^!J 
Septcmb-r  IG,  1915.  S-cretaiy  Lansmg  had  made  a  b.ief 
report  on  th--  pKiciice  of  oiher  nations  uith  regard  to  the 
sale  of  mumtlon^  He  stated  that  during  the  exL.stmg  war 
Brazil  Ghana.  D»  r.mark.  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  bpain.  and 
Swid.'n  had  prohibited  the  exportation  of  munitions.  It  is 
si^mificant  that  he  s.id  'he  had  been  unable  to  ascertain 
whether  the  real  i^round  for  the  embargoes  was  to  conserve 
Ftipplirs,  to  avoid  e.-.ur.iy  of  beilig-rents.  to  retaliate  against 
some  -vcxaciou.  mea.me  of  beaigcients.  or  to  maintam  strict 

"^At^ about  the  5am.p  time  Secretary  Lansinc  was  also  worried 
about  the  change  m  policy  m  regard  to  lonn.s  to  belligerents. 
He  mast  have  felt  it  so  impmged  on  his  arguments  on  neu- 
trahty  that  he  emphatically  pointed  out  that  the  war  loans  in 
this  .ountrv  had  b.-en  disapproved  at  first  because  inconsist- 
cnt\vith  the  spirit  of  neutrality,  but  there  was  a  clear,  dehned 
difference  between  th.e  war  loan  and  the  purchase  of  arms 
and  ammunition.  He  went  on  to  elaborate  at  length  to  jus- 
tify the  di-^tinction.  That  logomachy  is,  however,  important 
only  b?cau.ve  of  the  motive  and  net  for  the  attempt  at  the 
subtle  distii'.ction. 

I  add  here  th.-  irior  paragraph  of  Secretary  W.  J.  Bryan  to 
Ambassador  B^rnMorff.  which  certainly  must  have  had  the 
approval  of  Ccun-e'or  Lansing:  j 

This  Govrrnm.  r.r  hold-,  as  I  bolieve  Your  Excellenry  :s  aj^-are  and 
Bs  K  IS  c.-m.tra:ued  to  hold  la  vk-w  of  'he  present  indisputable 
r^iynlnes  .f  accep-ed  in'ornaMonal  law,  that  any  change  in  r.s  o\vn 
?  :r^  ncuUHM^y  uuru;,'  th.  pr.gr...s  of  a  war  which  would  affect 
i;ntqua:iv  ih-  reUition.s  .:  the  United  States  with  the  nation^  a. 
war  woiVd  be  an  umu-tifiable  drp^.rture  from  th.  pnnciplr  cf 
Btritt  neutrality  by  which  it  has  coneistently  scught  U)  direct  us  ^ 
actions.  ' 

Larer  Secretary  Lansing,  in  writing  to  Ambassador  James 
W.  Gerard,  repeated  lh>e  famous  statement  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  j 

But  in  anv  evetit  our  dti'v  ts  dear  No  nation,  no  group  of  I 
m'ioiv  hn5-  the  lUlu  while  war  is  m  protTrss  to  alter  or  di.-re-a:d 
thJ  Drlnc:pk^  wh  rU  aU  na'icns  have  agr.td  ui>on  m  n-.it;gatK  n  cf 
the  horro.t  and  sulT.r.ng.  ef  war,  and  if  the  cle,ir  "cht-  nt  Air.eric.ui 
citi/en?  Jhould  ever  unhappily  be  abridged  cr  deni.  d  by  anj  such 
action,  we  should,  it  seem.';  to  me.  have  In  honor  no  choice  a^  to 
T.  hat  our  own  cour^^e  thjuld  be 

From  another  angle  it  ought  to  be  said  that  when  Senator 
Gilbert  M.  Hitchcock's  bill  to  prohibit  the  export  of  munitions 
cl  war  was  pr.-i^ented  that  the  British  Government  wa>  deeply 
Hle.rm.  d.  Sir  Edward  Grey  protested  to  Ambas>adjr  Page 
that  any  legislation  of  that  type  would  be  -unneutral"  and 
w.'uld  constitute  a  d.  parturo  from  a  long-establishtd  Aracri- 
can  cu>tom  The  British  Ambas.sador  m  Wa.^ingtun  wrote  to 
an  in:  .mate  friend  ihat  he  believtd  there  was  sm,\ll  chance 
that  the  American  Government  -wcuid  reverse  her  previous 
pL-hcy  m  regard  tr  the  sale  of  contraband  in  the  middle  of  a 
war  to  plea.se  one  party." 

Profes-^->r  Tansill  ha^  pcntcd  out  that  the  flnanc.al  circl-s 
ct  this  country  were  ab  oiutely  against  the  placeni'^nt  of  the 
embargo,  all  asserting  hew  unfair  it  was  to  change  the  rules 
during  war. 

C.  Hartley  Grat:an.  in  Why  We  Fought,  has  a  very  inter- 
esting extract  on  tht  atttinpt  of  Senator  Hitchcock  te,  provide 
Jor  an  embargo  on  m.tr.v.tions  saks.  Obviously  the  Allies  were 
opptTtocd  to  lhi5  resolutieti  and  Ambassador  Page  telegraphed 
on  the  11th  of  D.cembtr  1914  to  this  effect: 

Sir  Edward  Gre%-  unoffi-.-iliv  expressed  tJie  hope  to  me  that  the 
bill    intrvAluced    by    Mr.    Hitchcock    Ui   the   Senate    will    not   pass. 


October  31 


at..<I  :o  Proh.hu  the  expcnat^n  i^pMvat.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

::^u';rb"^p:.:M  ^.^  '-nV'-''  -^"  ^-  ^^  -  ^^'"^T^r^y^j 

^  .li  Z:  rlriUxirp  UoTn  a  Y -nz-is Wbllslud  cu.=toni.  aiul  that  for 
Jhlfr;^-^"  ir;ou.d  ap;!?ar%n  uLeutral  act  to.ard  the  b.!Mgerent. 
that  c:.n  prciit  by  it. 

In  hi^  bonk  Woodrow  WUson  and  the  W.-.ld  War,  Prof. 
Charle/sevmour.  now  prendtnt  of  Ycde  Univcr>.ty^  m  speak- 
ine  of  the  m.istakes  of  the  embargo,  at  page  44  L-:ad  this. 

It  wa.  easv  to  alle.-e  that  the  export  cf  arms,  since  they  went  to 
the  tl'ecr  camp  alone,  was  on  it<  face  unneutraL  Several  Sena- 
tors  aV?rov,d  the  embar.-o.  an.,  n^  them  ^^^'^  J^^'^^'^'^-f'^i'^ 
senate' Fnrei.n  Relations  ComniUtee,  WJuam  J  S'-onr  of  M.s.oum 
A"l^nM  the  proposed  emhariio  Wilvjn  set  his  f;ice  steaafab-i>  He 
^n'^l.^J  the^lailacy  of  the  German  argvunent  and  insisted  that  to 
^re-.cnt  the  export  of  arms  would  be  iu,elf  ""V^^;'1[^L^7;  ^j^'^ 
abUttv  of  the  Central  Powers  to  import  arms  frr.m  the  United 
St  ;,'  re^u  ed  fr.<m  their  Inferiority  on  the  hiiih  sea...  the  G-n- 
ernment  would  be  departiu.^  from  Us  position  °^;^;P^^f '^  ^world 
j.,h.d  to  K..ep  An^rican  V^^^^^^^^^l^^J^'Z^'ci^^S^^ 

I    The  perfect  leeahiv  of  Wilson's  cknsion  has  been  frankU  reccg.i.zea 
I    since  the  war  by  the  German  Ambarisaaor. 

When  the  McLemore  resolution  v.-as  being  considered  in 
'  the  House  President  Wilson  wrote  to  Senator  S.one  chair- 
:  man  oi  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  th.e  subject  ot 

change  to  this  effect: 

Rot    *n    irv    event   cur   dutv   is   clear      No   nation,   no    croup    of 

nation;  hi^    he  r:S-    while  war  i.s  -n  progress,  to  alter  or  dlsreBard 

the  prmclp'el  which  all  natKn.  have  .greed  upon  in  mUigat^i>,n  of 
1    Jhr  borro--  and  -utterine.s  of  war:  and  if  the  cleir  rights  of  Ameri- 

can  ctizcW  Should   verv  uiih.ppily  be  abridged  cr   denied   bv  any 
'    ^/ch  ac'io^i  we  .h,,uld.  it  «eems  to  me,  have  m  honor  no  choice  liS 

to  what  our  ia»,ii  course  sh   uld  be. 

In  a  monumental  woik.  International  Law  Chiefly  as  Intcr- 
prtted  and  Apphcd  by  the  Umted  States.  Prol.  Charle>  Che- 
nev  Hvde  in  volume  2,  at  page  751.  -ay-  in  discu<^sing  the  same 
situation  as  Von  Be-rmstcrff  does  with  Secretary  Bryan: 

!        It  decl-ned    moreover    to  accede  to  the  -^uece^t ion  that  there  was 
nn^  ^Sllgatton    to    chane-    or   n..dify   "the    ''^''-.  ^  Jf  ";;?!^  ^  ;^ 
u^atre"   on   account   of   s^->ecial  condition.^   confi.nt.nc    't    P'^- '  '   '  ;*^ 
1   SeuWrent.     It  declared  that  a  neutral  state  w..s  '^"^  burdened  ^ it h 
'    tl^"  dutv  of  applvmz  a  theory  of  e.;uali/aticn  t.    the  ut.lw...tuu  ot 
h      re^ources    of-   its    terntorv      Acr.,rd:n^'    to    the    Department    of 
State,  the  or.lv  ground  justifying  a  change  of  tiie  rule?.  ^ ^^]\\\'''^. 
in  the  H.icue"  convention,   w^i.^   the  neccosity  compcll^ig  a   '-'^"tra 
xAver  to  do  so  in  order  to  protect  Its  own  ng lu.s.  ^-^'.Jf^'   -; 
dutv  'o  determine  when  such  a  necessity  existed  rested,  it  »a.s  .sa^cl, 
with  th.   neutral  and   not   with   a   belUgerent.     It   was  maintained 
that    11     therefore,    the    neutral    power    did   nut    avaU    l.self    *'I    «nat 
r^■'u    the  belligerent  wa.  not  privileged  to  complain,  "for  in  doing 
«o' It' would  he m  the  p- sition   of   declarlne  to  the   neutral   power 
what  is  n.xessary  to  protect  that  power's  own  rights 

Professor  Hyde  quotes  also  the  preamble  nf  the  Hague 
Convention  to  this  effect; 

Seeint:  that  it  is  for  neuiral  powers,  an  admitted  duty  to  apply 
these  rule-"  impartiallv  to  the  several  beUig.  rents:  seeing  that,  in 
this  eite-orv  of  ideas,  tlie'^e  rules  should  not  m  principle,  be  altered, 
m  'he  course  of  tht  war.  by  a  neutral  p.xer,  except  in  a  c.-e  where 
e.xiieiience  has  shown  the  necessity  for  such  ch.tn,:e  for  the  protec- 
tion of  t'le  riuhti  of  that  power 

In  a  more  telling  statement  and  certainly  more  germane 
to  the  present  drscussion.  Profes.-or  Hyde  ends  his  later  sec- 
tion on  "Quahfied  neutrality"  by  this  conclusion: 

p  re!-ain>  h.  wever.  to  ob.serve  that  the  lav,-  nf  n.itions  dors  not 
conVe'mp'ate  that  a  state  not  at  war  shall  ti\  or  al'er  it;  obligations 
i\s  a  neutral  aecordmg  to  its  interest  m  the  success  of  one  belligeren* 
ra'her  th..n  another  'W''hen  a  nonparticipanr  undertakes  to  do  so, 
1-  nni  t  be  nonnallv  rie*>med  to  ncfepr  respnn-ibihty  for  thp  hann 
which  11=^^  action  ii^flict.s  upon  the  state  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion" The  United  State.,  ha.s  vigorously  advocated  respect  for  this 
principle. 
'  He  quotes  also  the  rules  of  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which 
require  due  diligence  on  the  part  of  a  neutral  tu  prevent 
violations  of  neutrality. 

In  the  very  authoritative,  formal,  and  official  Policy  of  the 
I   United  Srates  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  m  War.  Carlton 
Savage.  Division  of  Research  and  P'..blication  of  the  State 
Department,  has  these  extracts  on  this  subject. 
In  the  docanirntaiy  appendixes  to  this  work  he  says: 

From  no  quarter,  then,  can  there  cnme  any  que.'-tion  of  the  right 
I  of  the  American  Government  to  prohibit  thr.aiiih  the  ls.suai.ce 
I  of  an  en.bargo  that  enormous  exportation  of  war  Unpletm  ats  that 
'    is  openly  carried  on,  and  besides  is  commcnly  known  to  be  availed 
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of  bv  only  one  of  the  parties  to  the  war.  If  the  Federal  Government 
would  exerci.sf  thi.t  pov.t-r  li  p' -'esses  It  cou.d  net  l.iv  I'.stlf  op 'U 
to  blame  If.  In  order  to  keep  within  the  requirements  of  the  law 
rf  the  land,  it  a.!'  pted  the  C)U-e  of  enacmg  a  law  For  while 
the  prl'iclple  ob'ains  that  a  rcu'ral  tiate  mav  not  alter  the  rules 
In  foree  within  Its  provnc*^  concerning  Its  attl'ude  toward  bellig'T- 
ents  wliile  war  is  being  waged,  yet  this  principle,  as  clearly  appears 
fiom  the  preamble  to  the  "Thirte^-nth  Hague  Con'.ention.  sufTers  an 
exception  in  the  case  "cu  I'experlence  arcjuise  en  demontreralt  la 
neres.-.lte  pour  la  sauveearde  de  ses  droits"  (where  exjx'rience  has 
fchown  the  necessity  thereof  for  the  protection  of  its  rights). 

At  page  365  we  find  this  statement  from  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  State.  Robert  Lansing,  to  President  Wilson, 
August  G.  1915,  conceining  the  Austrian  desire  to  impose  an 
embargo: 

The  argument  might,  and  I  have  no  doubt  wovild,  by  pro- 
German  sympathizers  be  construed  as  you  suggest  by  your  ques- 
tion. But.  If  we  do  not  m.ean  it.  do  we  not  run  th?  risk  of  resting 
our  whole  case  on  the  principle  tliat  to  ehanpe  our  law:i  in  time  of 
war  Would  be  unneutral,  and  also  on  th"  pa.si  u^age  of  nations, 
and  e.'^pecially  the  practices  of  Germany  and  Austria?  j 

In  tlie  same  letter  it  might  be  interesting  to  note  that  there   l 

is  a  statement  about  aggressors: 

'Would  it  be  advisable,  if  this  portion  of  the  argument  remains.    ' 
to  insert  a  paragraph  disavowing  any  purpo.-e  of  insinuating  that 
Austria  anci  Germany  were  aggressors?     I  enclose  such  a  paragraph 
for  consideration. 

Officially  Secretary  Lansing  replied  to  the  famous  Austrian 
proposal  by  a  letter  to  Ambassador  Frederick  Courtland  Pen- 
field  asking  him  to  present  a  note  to  the  Royal  Foreign  Office 
in  the  following  answer: 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  notes  with  satisfaction  the 
recognition  by  the  Imperial  and  Royal  Governm.ent  of  the  undoubted 
fact  that  Its  attitude  with  regard  to  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
ammunition  from  the  United  States  is  prompted  by  its  intention  to 
"maintain  the  strictest  neutrality  and  to  conform  to  the  letter  of 
the  provisions  of  international  treaties,"  but  is  surprised  to  find 
the  Imperial  and  R'lyal  Government  Implying  that  the  observance 
cf  the  strict  principles  of  the  law  under  the  conditions  which  have 
developed  m  the  present  war  is  insufficient,  and  asserting  that  this 
Government  sliculd  go  beyond  the  long  recognized  rules  governing 
such  traffic  by  neutrals  and  adopt  measures  to  "maintain  an  attitude 
of  strict  parity  with  respect  to  both  belligerent  parties." 

To  tins  assertion  of  an  obligation  to  change  or  mcdify  the  rules 
of  internati'  n:il  usage  on  account  of  special  c(.)nditicns  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  cannot  accede.  The  recognition  of  an 
oblic'ation  of  this  .scTt,  unknt^wn  to  the  international  practice  of  the 
past  wou'd  impose  upon  every  neutral  nation  a  duty  to  sit  m  Judg- 
ment on  the  progre-^s  of  a  war  and  to  restrict  its  commercial  inter- 
course w'.th  a  beilitrerent  whose  naval  successes  prevented  the  neu- 
tral fr.  •m  trade  with  the  enemy.  Tlie  contention  of  the  Imperial 
and  Roval  Government  appears  to  be  that  the  advantages  gained  to 
a  bellitterent  by  its  superiority  on  the  sea  should  be  cqualiz-d  by 
the  neutral  powers  by  the  establishment  of  a  system  of  noninter- 
cour.se  with   the   victor. 

,.••♦•• 

The  Government  of  the  United  State?  in  the  foregoing  di-^cussion 
of  the  practical  reason  why  It  has  advocated  and  practiced  trade  in 
munitions  of  war.  wishes"  to  be  understood  as  speaking  with  no 
thought  of  expressing  or  imply. ng  any  judgment  with  regard  to 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  war,  but  as  merely  putting  very 
frankly  the  areument  in  this  m.atier  which  has  been  conclusive  in 
determining  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Manifes'lv  the  onlv  ground  to  change  the  rules  laid  down  by 
the  convent'ion,  one  of  which,  it  should  be  noted,  explicitly  declares 
that  a  neutral  is  not  bound  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of  contra- 
band of  war.  is  the  necessity  of  a  lieutral  power  to  do  so  in  order 
to  protect  its  own  rights.  The  right  and  duty  to  determine  when 
this  necessity  exists  rests  with  the  neutral,  not  with  a  belligerent. 
It  is  discretionarv.  not  mandatory. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  foregoing  discussion 
of  the  practical  reason  why  it  has  advocated  and  practiced  trade  in 
munitior.s  of  war.  distinctly  disavows  any  purpo.-e  to  suggest 
that  Auslria-Hunt;arv  and  Germany  are  aggre.ssivc  powers  inspired 
with  purposes  of  conque.  t.  It  makes  this  disavowal  in  order  that 
no  mi-con.-truction  may  be  placed  upon  its  statements  and  that 
It  may  not  be  credited  with  imputations  which  it  had  no  intention 
of  making 

Even  the  Austro-Htmgarian  T.Iinl'^ter  of  Foreign  Affairs, 
Baron  von  Ragecz  Stephen  Burian,  admitted  the  principle 
that  a  neutral  state  may  not  alter  the  rules  during  war  unless 
necessity  demands  it  for  the  protection  of  its  own  rights. 
This  statement  will  be  found  in  official  document  No.  99  in 
Carlton  Savarze's  Policy  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in 
Warlime. 

President  Wilson,  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  had 
said  that  we  were  "absolutely  unanswerable  in  our  position 


that  these  things  cannot  be  done  while  a  war  Is  in  progress  as 
against  the  parties  to  it." 

In  addition  the  President  had  also  wTttten  to  the  members 
cf  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  in  the  House  that  "any 
action  moving  to  interference  with  the  right  of  belligerents  to 
buy  arnxs  here  would  be  construed  as  an  unneutral  act." 

At  that  time  in  August  1915  Lansing  had  succeeded  William 
J.  Bryan  as  Secretary  of  State,  and  he  had  added  his  emphasis 
to  this  principle  in  his  reply  to  the  President.  Secretary 
Lansing  made  that  even  stronger  in  his  letter  to  our 
Ambassador  in  Austria -Hungary.  Frederick  C,  Penfield, 

Later  when  the  question  of  armed  merchantmen  arose 
Lansing  was  so  aware  of  this  principle  that  even  though  he 
felt  that  his  great  compromise  principle  of  January  18,  1916, 
was  necessary,  it  will  be  recalled  that  he  advanced  it  as  a 
modus  Vivendi,  conscious  that  our  Government  could  not 
change  the  rules  during  the  war  unless  both  sides  of  bel- 
ligerents accepted  the  change.  I  quote  the  pertinent  parts  of 
his  letter  to  the  diplomatic  officials  in  European  countries: 

I  said  to  the  press  men  yesterday  that  the  Government  admitted 
that  merchant  vessels  have  legal  right  to  arm  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  defense;  that,  as  the  Government  is  impressed  with  the  reason- 
ableness of  the  argument  that  a  merchant  vessel  is  presumptively 
armed  for  oCfensive  purposes  if  it  carries  in  these  days  an  armament 
which  makes  it  superior  offensively  to  the  submarine,  which  is  now 
a  recognized  naval  weapon,  it  feels  that  the  present  rule  of  Inter- 
national law  permitting  belligerent  merchant  vessels  to  arm  ought 
to  be  changed;  that,  nevertheless,  the  Government  does  not  feel 
that  during  the  war  It  can  change  or  disregard  the  established  rule 
without  the  assent  of  the  contending  belligerents. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Naval  War  College,  in  its  Inter- 
national Law  Situations  for  1936.  brings  out  the  unneutrality 
threat  in  1916: 

Attitude  on  munitions  sale,  1916;  Numerous  complaints  were  made 
to  the  Department  of  State  in  regard  to  the  failure  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  restrict  or  forbid  exports  of  munitions.  It  was  pointed  out 
to  the  Department  of  State  that  the  geographical  relations  of  the 
belligerents  in  Europe  tended  to  make  the  transit  of  arms  from  the 
United  States  more  easy  to  the  Allied  than  to  the  Central  Powers. 
It  was  intimated  that  to  permit  freedom  of  trade  in  munitions,  etc., 
would  under  these  conditions  be  unneutral.  The  Counselor  of  the 
Department  of  State.  Mr.  Polk,  on  August  18.  1916,  said  of  this 
matter: 

"If  any  American  citizens,  partisans  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  feel  that  this  administration  is  acting  in  a  way  injurious 
to  the  cause  of  those  countries,  this  feeling  results  from  the  fact 
that  on  the  high  seas  the  German  and  Austro-Hungarian  naval 
power  has  from  the  commencement  of  the  present  war  been  inferior 
to  the  British.  It  is  the  business  of  a  belligerent  operating  on  the 
high  seas,  not  the  duty  of  a  neutral,  to  prevent  all  trade  in  contra- 
band from  reaching  an  enemy.  Those  in  this  country  who  sympa- 
thize with  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  appear  to  assume  that 
some  oblication  rests  upon  this  Government  in  the  performance  of 
Its  neutral  duty  to  prevent  all  trade  in  contraband,  and  thtis  to 
equalize  the  difference  due  to  the  relative  naval  strength  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. No  such  cbligaticn  exists.  It  would  be  an  unneutral  act 
on  the  part  of  this  Government  to  adopt  such  a  policy  if  the  Execu- 
tive had  the  power  to  do  so.  If  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  can- 
not import  contraband  from  this  country,  it  is  not.  because  of  that 
fact,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  close  its  markets  to  the  Allies. 
The  markets  of  this  country  are  open  upon  equal  terms  to  all  the 
world,  to  every  nation,  belligerent  or  neutral. 

"There  is  no  power  in  the  Executive  to  prevent  the  sales  of  muni- 
tions of  war  to  the  belligerents.  The  duty  of  a  neutral  to  restrict 
trade  in  munitions  of  war  has  never  been  imposed  by  international 
law  or  municipal  statute.  It  has  never  been  the  policy  of  this 
Government  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  or  ammunition  Into 
belligerent  territory,  except  in  the  case  of  neighborir.g  American 
republics,  and  theii  only  when  civil  strife  prevailed.  Even  to  this 
extent  the  belligerents  In  the  present  conflict,  when  they  were 
neutrals,  have  never,  so  far  as  the  records  disclose,  limited  the  sale 
of  munitions  of  war.  It  is  only  necessary  to  point  to  the  enormous 
quantities  of  arms  and  ammunitions  fujiiLshed  by  manufacturers 
in  Germany  to  the  belligerents  in  the  Rus.so-Japanese  War  and  the 
recent  Balkan  wars  to  establish  the  general  recognition  of  the  pro- 
priety of  the  trade  by  a  neutral  nation. 

"It' may  be  added  that  on  the  15lh  of  December  1914  the  German 
Ambassador,  by  direction  cf  his  Government,  presented  a  copy  of  a 
memorandum  of  the  Imperial  Grerman  Government  which,  among 
other  things,  set  fcrth  the  attitude  of  that  Government  toward 
traffic  in  contraband  cf  war  by  citizens  of  neutral  countries.  The 
Imperial  Government  stated  that  'under  the  general  principles  of 
international  law  no  exception  can  be  taken  to  neutral  states  let- 
ting war  m.atenal  go  to  Germany's  enemies  from  or  through  neutral 
territory.'"  (Foreign  Relations,  United  States.  1916,  supplement, 
p.  9  ) 

To  emphasize  the  stated  intent  of  our  leaders  during  the 
World  War  I  add  these  extracts.  How  much  we  left  these 
high  principles  of  neutrality  may  be  gaged  from  our  own 


nil 

«:ubsooucnt  historv.  but  nnne  can  deny  that  in  this  par- 
ticul.ir  pha::.-  of  munit.oius  ( ir.barao  we  drew  upon  every 
arpument  in  our  diplomatic  and  international  arsenal  to  b^'at 
down  the  attempts  of  those  who  would  change.     Were  we 

sincere? 

In  an  official  State  Department  document.  No.  131.  written 
by  the  Secretary  of  S'ate.  Robert  Lan.sins.  to  Ambassador 
F^re  in  Great  Britain,  wc  find  this  statement: 

•n-i'^  ta-k  '.f  rhamplon.n?  th-  Intocri'v  ct  neutrr^I  rights  which 
havr  roc^ivpd  the  s;:ncilcn  ..f  tho  clvniz-^d  world  a-amst  th^  -aw.ess 
cci  S.  cTcf  belhgrrer.ts  ar-.-^in?  out  cf  the  bitterne.s  ^f  the  great 
CO  met  Which  is^ow  w..l.P.g  th.  countnes  of  Eu--  "pe  th.  Ln.'rd 
Sta-.-s  uiaht^.utaigly  as.^umrs  and  to  the  "f^^^^^P  '^^'f  i'"^'  °  '^''' 
ta-k  It  wl;I  devote  :ts  energies,  exerclbins  alway.  that  Impart  allty 
wh^h  fnm  'h-  outbrerk  ,,f  the  w..r  it  has  sought  to  exercise  In  its 
reiatit.ris  v^iih  ihe  witrring  nat.on. 

That  was  written  in  1915.  October  21  to  be  exact,  and  is  the 
l£kst  in  a  series  of  35  paragraphs  detailing  the  interference  of 
Grrat  Britain  with  the  neutral  commerce  of  America. 

In  a  lefrr  to  Amba-ssador  Gerard  in  Germany  Secretary 
Lansins  quoted  Pre.'=ident  Wilson's  thought  on  surrender  of 
r.tutral  r;ghts: 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


OCTOBKK  31 


For  m-  o'^-n  p«rt  1  rannot  consent  to  any  abrideement  of  the 
ruht.,  of  AmrrUHn  clU7xns  in  any  respect  The  honor  and  .stU- 
r.-:,.rt  of  the  Nution  l.s  involved  We  covet  peace  and  .snail  pre-  I 
:lrvP  V  Hf  any  cost  but  fie  lo^,  of  honor  To  forbid  our  people 
tn  exercise  their  rn'h-«  for  fear  they  mlt^ht  be  "ii^d  upon  to 
vindx;»ie  thi-in  w.uld  be  a  d<  ep  humiliation  Indeed. 
Once  accept  a  K|n-te  abatement  of  rlk.ht.  and  many  other  humiha- 
1 1  I  s  u.-'d  c.-'ainlv  follow,  and  the  whole  fine  fabric  of  inter- 
nati..n<tl  law  m-ht  crumbl-  uiuL  r  our  hands  piece  by  PK'^'" 

I  am  ^penkirr-  mv  d.  ar  Sknnror  In  deep  ,.)lemn.ry.  without 
heMf  with  a  clear  ccn.^(  lent.ouancss  of  the  high  rcBponsibiUties  of  my 
"Pe  as  y.air  sm-rre  and  dovo-ed  Irleiid  If  we  sh<,uld  unhappuy 
d'I'-r  wc  shall  d:.T.T  as  In.  nd;,,  but  where  is.sues  so  n-.on.en.ar.ly 
mom'^ntctis  ns  these  are  Involved  we  must,  Just  because  we  are 
fiit-nd.s.  speak  our  minds  without  reservation. 

Another  State  Department  draft  instructions  to  charge  In 
Ene'and  September  22.  1916.  evcoriating  British  delay?.  "If 
the  B;:;i^.h  Govtrnmcnt  is  expecting  an  attitude  of  benevo- 
lent n.  utrahiy  on  our  part— a  position  which  is  not  neutral 
■ind  whT'n  i^  not  c;n>Tned  by  the  principles  of  neutrality— 
tluy  .slK.iild  know  LlKit  ncthing  ls  further  from  our  intention. 
I  Not  sent  on  orders  by  Pre.-^ident  Wilson.) 

In  thf  American  Journal  of  International  Law  we  find 
th'-^se  principles  stated: 

If  It  were  not  true  tiiat  a  nfurral  .^tate  m.^y  add  to  or  modify  Its 
nilrs  dunns;  the  course  of  a  war.  It  w.uUl  be  neces.^ary  icr  siates 
to  enact  In  time  of  pea-e  elaborate  and  prflcllcally  cnini.cie.u 
leeisl.tlcn  coverlne  every  cnncivab'.e  contnmency.  In  re-ard  to 
ne-Alv  developed  ln.struments  of  warfare  thi^-  would  be  impo..Mble. 
St  I'es  could  -cnrcelv  have  enacted.  Miy  in  iiHO  ad-quaT  n.  u  lan.y 
^..«s  to  covnr  all  question:  raised  during  the  World  War  m  regard 
to  Fubmarin.s.  aircraft,  and  radio. 

Tli«  netitiiil  stJ«tp  which  takes  action  under  this  ancle  may  be 
renuircd  t-  benr  the  bnr.le:.  cf  showvni;  that  the  chan-e  In  its  ruU.- 
w:i'>.  -ndi'ced  by  i'.«  <  wn  neutral  necessities  and  not  by  the  desire 
to  aid  ono  or  the  o'hpr  belliepren^  The  practice  of  states  decs  not 
indioftte  the  exls'once  of  a  b'-l:ef  in  any  general  lev;al  principle  -v.uch 
ucvild  require  a  neutral  statp  to  adopt  all  Us  neutraliiv  reijuUnons 
before  war  breaks  out  and  to  maintain  them  without  moditication 
du*"'!!''  th.e  course  if  the  war 

When  th"  preamble  of  the  Thirteenth  Hacrue  Convention  wa5 
under  di->cusslon  at  the  conference,  it  appeared  that  manv  of  the 
delegation?  held  the  view  that  a  neutral  state  might  tighten  up 
Its  rules  but  mirht  n.ot  relax  them.  In  the  first  draft  of  the 
convention  the  preambu'atcr^-  statement  appears  a#  follows; 

"Th-n-  (1  e  the  hmh  contracting  partiesl  recotrrize  that  the 
ImpartHl  aoplicatu-n  of  this  law  to  all  the  belligerent  parties  is 
the  very  principle  of  neutrality  and  that  from  this  principle  falls 
the  reciprtKal  inhibition  (  f  changing  or  modifying  th-ir  legislation 
on  this  .-ubject  while  a  war  exists  between  two  or  mr  re  of  them. 
except  In  the  case  where  exnenence  mlttht  demonstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  measur.^s  mi^re  ncorous  In  order  to  safeguard  the 
rights  of  neutrals  ■"  « 3  Proceeding s  of  the  Hague  Peace  Confer- 
ences: The  Conference  of  1907.  p   719  ) 

Prom  tlie  evidence  avalLihle  It  se^ms  to  be  true  thi>t  some  of  the 
European  neutrals  did  chan'Jie  their  rules  becau.sc  of  belligerent 
pressure  In  doing  .so.  hovwevcr.  some  of  them  at  least  appear  to 
ha-  f'  been  an.m.\tod  not  bv  a  desire  to  aid  the  belligerents  cause 
but^bv  a  desire  to  avoid  the  n  t.illatory  belligerent  pressure  upon 
their  economic  life  which  they  beneved  would  have  resulted  from 
a  rcf^l^al  to  yield. 

It  is  remarkable  how  few  citations  there  are  in  this  debate 
from  the  most  recent  exam.ple  of  this  whole  questuon.  the  pro- 
posed oil  embargo  in  the  Italo-Abyssiman  war.    I  will  include 


a  column  bv  Wal"  r  Lippm.ann  =o  thnt  the  background  of  thi.s 
affair  may  be  recogm/able  in  its  geiuianeuess  to  prtscnt-day 
discussions: 

ToD.'kY  .'^ND  Tomorrow 
(By  Walter  Llppmann) 

BAD    LAW    I-ROM    A    H.^KD    CASE 

When  on  November  15.  1935.  Secietary  Hull  derlarcd  that  •vertain 
cnnimodlties,  such  as  oil.  copper,  tn.r!:s  ^ •^^'7'^;.  ^•■'"P  :;"!\.;'^''J 
Ke--o  sttel  •  •  •  are  essential  war  materials,  and  that  this 
^:^  of  trade  IS  directly  contrary  to  the  policy  ol  ^'^^^'"'^^•'^^ 
he  -cok  a  position  whLh  Is  cf  such  importance  thnt  it  m^i^^  be 
challenged   even    by    the  e    who   in    the   end   may    find    them-selvea 

^'^:1r<  tSZ  "n'iole  about  Secretary  Hull's  declaration  is  that 
it  r^d-cally  changed  the  rules  cf  nrutr.iUtv  after  Italy  had  gone  to 
war  and  th"  1'  changed  them  lad.calK  to  the  disadvantage  of 
D^ly.'^t^ln  A^igust  C^ngre^s  had  specifically  declined  to juit  an 
embargo  on  raw  materials  We  h.ive  to  r,sk  ourselves,  h'^^e  ore 
who  her  we  believe  that  It  is  wise  to  establuh  the  precedent  that 
Tn  future  wars,  e.-=pecially  great  wars  ^he  United  Stat.sinay^a  ho 
d. -c.vt.cn  ol  the  President,  change  the  rules  at  ^'•--  t'"'^.  "°  7,  '''^  ^^ 
th^.r   the  declsKn  may  gne  the  victory  to  one  side  rath-r  to.aii   to 

""T  s'-e--s  ro  me  clear  that  such  a  procedure  U  wholly  Incon.sistent 
w,-h  the  Ideal  and  the  practice  of  n.utral:-y  For  if  it  l.s  kncwn 
That  II  a  war  we  may  or  may  not  be  -.villing  to  s^ll  nece'^sary  sup- 
pl ic.  IS  tr^.ot  obv^ul  that  by  exercising  that  right  to  <i};:cr^:r^n^ie 
^imako  ourselves  the  arbiN-r  cf  the  balance  cf  r-^--;_^^^  ^^^'  ^^ 
Stares  ^  bv  all  -  d'l  the  i..rvt-t  r-..iv..r  of  war  supplies  on  the 
race  of  "th?-  earth  To  op.  n  or  close  acc-fis  to  that  res^-rvolr  after 
u?r  h'u,  b>-u  or  to  hav-  diff  T-i.t  rule,  for  ^cm-  wars  than  for 
others  morTrv:  sin  ply  that,  at  the  dUcreMor  of  the  Presid..nt  the 
IP  mens^  v^eUht  of  (he  United  State>  would  be  u.s.d  to  help  one 
iTcr  rl*  '  ,h..r  such  a  policy  would  be  regarded  a.  a  virtual 
alia-ce    by    the    beneficiary    and    almo-t    .v,    bad    a«    .uTi^ht    b., - 

'    Pee™    bv   the    victim      It   would    m^an    'hat     .ince    the   Lnited 

'  S-u.s  r-s.ived  the  rieht  to  di.-^crimlnate  ^nd  thu*.  perhaj>^  to  de- 
cide the  outc   me  c/.^e  war,  the  United  St.ites  would  be  entang  ed 

1  at  a'l  ames  r^ne  way  or  another  in  the  shifting  alinemenU<  cf  'he 
Eurcn'an  wnrld  It  would  mean  tha'  the  Government  would  be 
ft  b  eaed   To  every   kind   of   diplomatic   pressure   from    abroad,    that 

'  Ar.Tuan  cpmlon  wruM  be  .-ubj.  ct  to  ey.rv  kind  of  prrpagandi.st 
pressure    that   the  American  electorate  would  be  divided  In  accord- 

^^^;^r^c!SlSSons  l^^^'^l^n.   It    s.ems   to   me,   to   exclnd. 
as^nwlse    and    impracncable    a    P':!:^,.,^!:^^,  J"::  l-l't^^.e  w^ 


ruNs  of'mutrality  after 'war  has  begun  or  Just  b.  fore  It  breaks 
cut  Whitevfr  the  rules  are  to  be  th-y  must  be  rules  that  are 
ki>own    in   adNance   and   are   sincerely   applied 

It  mav  be  as- limed  that  this  will  be  the  decision  cf  Congress 
at-i  U^at  this  decision  will  accurately  reflect  the  sentiment  of 
he  Mnerlcan  p*-Qplc.  If  we  take  this  for  granted-that  Congre..9 
wlV-iTe  th^  PTcfe  detit  administrative  discretion  but  no  sub.^tan- 
tlal  power  to  discriminate  in  important  matters  of  neutral  P'l'^v-; 
then  we  may  ask  whether  the  Pr-ident  and  Secretary  Hull  really 
Ss"  to  establish  as  the  fi.xed  rule  of  the  United  S'a^^es  tha'  the 
exDort  for  war  purpose  of  ••e>.-ntial  war  materials"  is  directly  con- 
tr£y  to  the  policy  01  this  Govornment."  _  Essential  war  materials 
n  Jny  reali.-Ttic  sense.  Include  not  memv  oil.  cupper  ron^  and 
steel  but  cotton  and  food  as  well.  An  aimy  cannc  nght  v..t  t 
weapons  It  cannot  shoot  without  cotton.  It  cannot  move  wiaiout 
fuel      It  can-'or   exist  without  food  and  clothing. 

N.w  sunp<;^"we  refuse  the-^e  supplier  to  Italy.  Suppose  Ccn- 
ercss  cuts  rhe  policy  mto  the  law,  prohibiting  the  expert  not  only 
ot  w  apon^  but  of'-N^ar  materials  •  Th.'U  suppose  Italy  goes  to 
war  with  the  Britl.>h  Enipire  and  with  Frax.ce,  Or  suppose  Ger- 
m'.nv  LM-  to  war  v^ith  France  and  Eii'ain.  I5  the  United  Stat..^ 
to  clot.-  It-  m.irket.s  to  virtually  the  wh.  le  of  Europe  and  to  Can.i-l.i 
as  wcir^  'l£  It  not  evident  thiit  if  we  apply  to  all  belligerents  ihe 
Dohcy  wo  aie  now  applying  to  Italv.  that  we  shall  ru.n  cu-selves 
a-'d  them  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  we  do  not  app.y  it  to  th.  m. 
thn  we  are  fla»:rantly  unneutral  m  spirit  and  lu  practice,  and 
liaM.'  to  almost  "any  kind  of  riprisaP  ,      ,,   ,,w     .. 

Tl-ie  present  maneuvers  to  deny  oil  to  Italy  may  look  like  co- 
oDfatioir'  with  the  Ix^ague  acamst  an  aggressor;  the  same  policy 
arnlied  m  a  great  war  w>.uld  endanger  if  it  did  n  t  de..troy  the 
powers  who  are  the  backbone  of  the  League,  Wr  should  be  cutting 
cur  own  thro.its  by  stopjimg  practically  all  oui  ..xpv.rts  and  the 
Biitish  and   I-^rench  threat.^  as  w-ll,  ^       .         ■ 

\s  a   matter  of  facv   It   is  an   impcs^lhle   policy      Tlie   American 

D'x-p!e    have    a    very    sm.al!    stake    In    the    Italian    war    trade      The 

October    oil    exports    amounted    to   less    than    $1,000  000       But    the 

export   trade  wVh   the   Biiti.-h   Em.pire   is  a  wri>;:iy  diiTerent    thing, 

1    a'^d    i  policy  which  stopped  that  trade  would  prodiKe  a  deva?tarin,T 

1    depression    m    the   United   Spates.     It   is   not    likely    that    Congre-s 

'    would  actually,   when   the  copper  and  cotton   and   oil   piled   up   at 

'    hom.e    ptrn.it  "the  embar^^o  to  be  enforced      But  If  It  did  not,  the 

United  States  wou'ri  have  ceased  to  be  neutral   having  changed  the 

rul«-s  f.ir  th;^  beneiit  of  Britain 

Surely  it  is  not  wise  to  m.ake  a  rule  if  nfutrallty  that  cannot 
be  liV'-d  tip  to  except  at  an  intolerable  cost  and  caniict  be  chang'd 
without  ceasing  to  b"  i^.eutral. 

It  seems  to  m.e  that  having  applied  the  r  cncres=lonal  embargo 
a?niinst  weapons,  having  annotini  od  on  OCj^bcr  4  that  war  trade 
would  not  have  diplooiauc  protectioii,  the  administration,  then,  on 
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Oct' her    10.    took   a   jxi'h    which    it   cannot  follow   throtigh    to   tlic    ' 
end       It    made    the    n.l^t;■.ke.    I    \enture    to    believe,    of    letting    the 
broad  policy  of  the  I'nited  S'atc   be  dotcrminrd  by   the   very  p.  - 
cullar.  the  very  exceptional,  and  the  very  temporary  circumstances 
of  the  Ethiopian  war  and  the  League's  half-hiarti-d  sanctions.     It    | 
set  out  to  stop  the  export  of  oil  to  Italy  panly  bocaiis.'  it  did  not    i 
vish  to  be  acctiM^d  of  breaking  down  the  League's  sanctions,  partly 
beoau."^'    i»    did    not    wish    to    f.nd    itself    rcpon-ible    for    a    League 
blockade    to   stop    Anierican   oil    from    reaching    Italy, 

But  It  overlooked  the  fundamental  fact.  I  think,  that  the  United 
States  cannot   have  one   neutral   policy   for  Italy   in   the   Eth'.ojjian    j 
war  and  a  different  policy  if  there  is  a  war  between  Italy  and  Great 
Britain,  or  b<'tween  Germany  and  t!ie  League.     It  has  proceeded  to 
de\elop   a    policy   which,    though    it    may    seem    suitable    while   the    { 
Leattue   is  dealing  mildly  and  reluctantly  with   Italy,  would  be   ab- 
solutely disiu^trous  to  curselves.  ai;d  to  the  League  as  well,  in   the    | 
event  of  a  great  European  war 

Tl:ierc  Is  an  old  adage  among  lawyers  that  hard  cases  make  bad 
law  Tlie  League's  experiment  with  Mussolini  is  a  hard  case,  a 
very  peculiar  ca.se.  and  we  arc  in  considerable  danger  of  making  out 
cf  It  some  very  bad  American  law. 

The  noted  scholar,  L.  H.  Woolsey,  has  this  to  say: 

Another  Important  factor  Is  that  of  sentiment.  There  is  always 
sympathy  for  the  underdog,  particularly  if  he  has  been  Inoffensive, 
It  is  manifest  In  the  current  conflict  There  is  also  sympathy  for 
the  difficulties  of  peoples  of  the  same  race,  customs  and  Ideals,  other 
things  being  equal.  Undoubtedly,  this  feeling  actuated  a  laree 
proportion  of  the  population  of  the  United  States  during  the 
World  War  The  economic  Injury  of  embargoes  or  the  ruthless 
killing  of  Americans  although  traveling  at  their  own  risk  are  likely 
to  cau.Hc  a  revulsion  of  feeling  Such  feelings  cannot  be  allayed 
by  Ifgulation  or  by  the  admonltlonh  of  the  Government  Injury 
and  deprivation  and  perhaps  Insult  would  not  lend  to  make  the 
American  jK-ople  maintain  neutrality  and  like  It  Could  our  Gov- 
ernment successfully  deprive  the  people  of  such  es.^entlal  articles 
ah  rubber,  nickel,  tin,  etc,  from  a  belligerent  In  reprisal  for  our 
own  embargo' 

The  extra  legal  efTort  of  the  administration  to  hold  down  the 
exiKirtaticn  of  }K'troleum  and  other  articles  to  Italy  to  normal 
ptac'time  shipments  was  clearly  an  attempt  to  change  the  -ules 
during  the  game  Congress  had  declined  to  take  or  confirm  such 
a  step  To  be  a  neutral  means  to  take  no  sides  The  alternative  is 
to  pay  damages  In  harmony  with  this  doctrine,  the  last  joint 
resoluMon  eliminated  the  optional  "may"  in  respect  of  embargoes 
Oa  subsequent  belligerents  and  dn^cardrd  m  UTality  under  certain 
conditions  In  respect  of  Latin-American  countries.  During  the 
World  War  certain  Latin-American  countries  a'^sumeda  benevolent 
neutrality  toward  the  United  States  as  a  belligerent  before  they 
became  bfUiurerents  themselves  It  was  deemed  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  insert  article  439  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  exempting  them 
from  damages  for  their  unneutial  act.'-.  When,  in  the  World  War. 
the  control  of  ihe  <eas  made  the  sale  of  munitions  by  American 
concerns  tall  unequally  upon  the  bellirerents,  the  United  Slates 
denied  that  it  could  then  offset  the  inequality  by  prohibiting  the 
sale  to  both  This  illustrate^  the  international  law  on  the  subject 
which  cannot  properly  be  modified  by  unilateral  lettislation  It 
Is  no  answer  to  say  that  the  laws  of  neutrality  have  been  violated 
so  often  that  tluy  cease  to  exi^t  In  the  jia,^!,  damages  have  many 
times  been  collected  for  such  brearhi^s  It  is.  therefore,  quite  im- 
possible to  obtain  an  impartial  application  of  the  rules  cf  neutrality 
In  the  beginning  of  a  war,  and  illegal  as  well  to  try  to  achieve  It 
by  subsequent  changes  In  those  rules  Moreover,  the  last  joint 
resolution  recognizes  the  inequalities  of  neutrality  when  It  comes 
In  conflict  With  our  .'■p'^cial  interests,  as,  for  example,  the  Interests 
served  by  the  Monroe  Doctrine 

A  third  fallacy  in  regard  to  neutrality  Is  that  a  country  may 
be  neutral  and  at  the  same  time  exercise  discretion  In  determining 
the  moral  Issvies  of  a  war:  that  is  in  determining  the  aggressor, 
applying  sanctions,  or  discriminating  In  the  application  of  neu- 
trality laws  Such  discretion  is  the  antithesis  of  neutrality.  The 
two  ideas  are  as  immiscible  as  oil  and  water  Tills  view  was  quite 
properly  upheld  by  Congress  in  the  Joint  resolutions.  The  subse- 
qtient  threat  of  "sanctions"  against  Italy  through  suasion  and 
direct  intimidation  of  American  citi/ens  and  concerns  was  a  mis- 
conception ol  the  rules  of  neutrality  as  well  as  its  spirit  It  may, 
cf  course,  be  a  fair  question  a.s  to  whether  the  policy  of  the  United 
States  should  be  ba-^ed  upon  neutrality  or  partiality,  but  it  cannot 
be  ba'^i'd  upon  both  To  apply  the  moral  criterion  to  war  and  to 
take  measures  against  the  aggres.>~or  is  an  unfriendly  act  leading  to 
participation  m  the  war.  It  is  purely  a  taking  of  sides.  The  sanc- 
tionlsts  believe  that  everyone  should  stand  for  what  is  conceived 
to  be  the  right  and  that  therefore  neu'rality  is  immoral  since  it 
falls  to  distmgui.-h  between  the  right  and  the  wrong.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  practical  consideration  is  that  tlie  moral  concept  will  lead 
countries  to  strive  for  self -sufficiency,  to  become  armed  camps,  to 
prime  the  gun  for  another  conflict. 

In  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law,  Phillip  Mar- 
shall Brown  makes  the  same  reference  in  an  article  entitled 
••Malevolent  Neutraliiv,"  anent  the  attempted  changes  by  the 
State  Department  in  the  Italian-Abyssinian  dispute: 

In  •iplte  of  official  disclaimers.  It  should  be  abundantly  clear  that 
instead  of  .vedulou..lv  adopting  a  policy  of  strict  impartiality  and  of 
nonparticipation  m  the  war  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  the  United 
States   is   actually   taking   sides   against   Italy   and   thus   exposing 


this  country  to  the  accusation  of  being  not  mcrelv  unneutrnl  but 
also  of  beiiig  an  enemy,  Italy  might  well  object  that  this  is  war. 
even  thctigh  it  m.ay  have  to  abide  its  time  In  demandm.c  a  reckon- 
ing, as  did  the  United  States  in  the  case  of  the  Alcbama. 

Senators  Cl,\rk  and  Nye  were  quite  sound  in  formally 
warning  Senator  Pittman.  chairman  cf  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  that — 

It  will  be  impossible  for  Congress  to  form  a  policy  later  without 
incurring  n  presentations  that  such  a  new  policy  involved  the 
tiikine  of  sides  against  one  particular  belligerent  •  *  •  As 
your  committee  is  aware,  every  embargo  after  a  war  is  declared 
affects  belligerents  unequally. 

And  Congressman  Maverick,  of  Texas,  was  also  right  when 
he  said: 

If  the  President  Is  delegated  optional  power  to  declare  embargoes, 
•      *      •     he  Is,   in  effect,  given  the  power  to  declare  war. 

If  the  policy  advocated  and  applied  by  the  present  administration 
toward  Italy  be  qualified  as  neutrality,  it  is  necessary  obviously  to 
revise  all  previous  notions  of  neutrality.  It  would  rather  appear 
to  be  an  idealistic  form  of  International  opportunism  which  might 
better  be  qualified  as  malevolent  neutrality,  Italy  certainly  could 
not  regard  it  as  benevolent  In  character. 

It  is  interesting  at  this  time  to  recall  the  statement  of 
President  Wilson  as  given  by  Professor  Seymour: 

We  are  champions  of  peace  and  of  concord,  and  we  should  be 
very  Jealous  of  this  distinction  which  we  have  sought  to  earn. 

Profes.sor  Seymour  comments  by  saying: 

Wilson's  determination  was  .strengthened  by  hi«  obvious  failure 
to  dihlingul.h  between  the  war  alms  of  the  two  sides  He  did  not 
at  first  M-e  the  moral  Is.'-ue  Involved  He  was  anxious  to  "reserve 
judgment  until  the  end  of  the  war,  when  all  its  events  and  circum- 
stances can  be  seen  in  their  entirety  and  In  their  true  relations," 
When  appeals  and  prole.-ts  were  sent  to  him  from  Germany.  Bel- 
gium and  France  dealing  with  Infractions  cf  the  law  and  practices 
of  nations,  he  wa^  willing  to  return  a  response  to  Germany,  which 
had  confessedly  crmmilted  an  international  wrong.  Identical  with 
that  sent  to  Bflgium.  which  had  suffered  from  that  wrong.  Wilson 
has  him.self  confessed  that  "America  did  not  at  first  see  the  full 
meaning  of  the  war," 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Woodrow  Wilson's 
principles  were  laid  down  in  the  14  points. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  In  his  message  to  Congress  in  1917.  The 
Versailles  Conference  overruled  Mr.  Wilson  on  those  14  points, 
and  if  those  14  points  had  been  reenacted  into  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  Europe  would  probably  have  been  at  peace  all 
ol  these  years,  and  this  war  would  not  be  going  on. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  same  selfish  im- 
pulses prevented  the  experimental  changes  that  Mr.  Wilson 
wanted  in  that  pact,  but  that  pact  was  never  as  he  wanted  it. 
Wilson  wanted  what  Jefferson  and  Franklin  wanted.  In  my 
estimation  the  three  men  in  all  American  history — Franklin, 
Jefferson,  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt — know  more  about  for- 
eign affairs  than  any  three  men  in  our  history. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield.  /    • 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  In  the  Hague  Conference  of 
1907.  regarding  a  change  of  rules  during  the  conduct  of  war, 
these  sentiments  were  declared: 

These  rules  should  not  In  principle  be  altered  In  the  course  of  a 
war  by  a  neutral  power,  except  in  a  case  where  experience  has  shown 
the  necessity  for  such  change  for  the  protection  of  the  rights  of 
that  power. 

A  neutral  nation  has  the  right  to  decide  whether  or  not  a 
change  inheres  to  its  own  benefit? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Positively,  but  there  is  a  history  behind 
that  Hague  statement  which  does  not  help  your  cause. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.     And  not  the  belligerent? 
I       Mr.  SHANLEY.     Positively. 

j  Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  a  right  at  any  time, 
in  our  own  defense  or  for  our  own  welfare,  to  change  the  rules 
in  the  middle  of  the  game? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  We  have  a  right,  provided  we  are  sin- 
cerely attemptmg  to  strengthen  our  neutrality. 

Mr.  HAWKS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  yield. 
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M-  H  \'VKS  Wa^  it  nut  the  leadership  of  those  very  same 
rations  to  which  wc  arc  supposed  to  be  sentimentally  at- 
tached, thai  d<stroyed  any  cyportunity  for  permanent  peace 
in  lh:-s  world  after  thf  Uh  Woiid  War? 

Mi.  SIIANLEY     I  believe  that  is  true. 

Ml.  HINFHAW.    M.    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIIANLEY.     I  yi- Id. 

Mr  HINSHAW.  May  I  reply  to  the  gentleman  who  pro- 
pounded the  question  a  moment  ago.  by  reading  from  an 
appi'jved  ccnvention  of  a  research  on  international  law 

M:    h^HANLEY.     Well.  I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that. 

Mi    HINSHAW.     It  is  just  one  sentence. 

Mr.  SHANLEY,     Very  well. 

Mr.  HINSHAW  'reading"  : 

\  reutral  .<=t!ite  which  talces  action  undor  this  article  may  bn 
if-nuirVo  r,,  b*a:-  the  burden  oi  .showing  that  a  change  In  U.s  rul<s 
WH^  mdurpd  by  Its  own  neutral  necessities  and  not  by  the  desire  to 
Bid  one  or  the'  'ther  belligerent. 

lApplai:.se.l  . 

Mr.  RANKIN      Mr.  Si^eaker.  will  the  gentleman  yield.' 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yiold 

Mr  RANKIN.  At  Uast  99  percent  of  the  House  and  Senate 
say  tiuit  tluy  want  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war.  For 
that  rea.^on  many  of  them  prefer  the  Senate  bill  to  the 
House  bill.  becau.-<e  the  Senate  bill  provided  for  keeping 
An'crican  .■=hips  and  American  citi/ens  out  of  the  war  zone. 
If  the  prts-nt  law  is  simply  added  to  the  provisioi:?  of  the 
Senate  bill,  will  that  not  put  u^;  in  a  stronger  position  to 
k.-ep  us  oui  of  thii  war? 

Ml-   SHANLEY      I  au'ree. 

I  d"  no^  know  of  a  sinde  military  expert  who  says  that 

thi.s  i«.ar  cm  end  in  anything  but  a  ^talemate.     I  want  this 

country  to  b.'  in  a  p.i.Mtion  to  act  as  peacemakpr,  becau.<?e  as 

-  Pope  Pius  XII  yesterday  said,   and  I  have  already  poin'pd 

out — 

Wur  never  decides  anythinc;  War  pioUures  revt>n=:e.  War  gives 
to  the  victor  failure  to  exerri?e  those  vip'a-«=  which  one  has 

^Lu■tm  Luther  in  hi^  Table  Talks  remarked— 

Wir  l*;  one  of  the  greatest  pla'<\i'^-^  that  can  afflict  humanity.  It 
de-tn^vs  the  stale,  it  de^tr;  vs  famihe.-.  it  do.-tr  >ys  reit^iun  Any 
wouri^e  Js  piel.ruble  to  it  If  Ad  .m  had  seen  in  a  vi.Mcn  the  hor- 
rible instrun.ents  his  children  were  to  Invent,  he  would  have  died 
of  grief. 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman vie  id  ' 

Mr    SHANLEY.     I   yield   to   the   di-stinguished   gentleman 

fiom.  Texas. 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Did  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man correctly  to  say  that  if  we  had  repealed  the  arms  em- 
bargo before  the  war  started  m  September  theie  would  have 
be<'n  no  war  in  Europe  at  this  time? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  said  that  was  my  humble  opinion,  and 
I  believe  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me. 

Mr  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON  The  gentleman  denominates 
hi:^  opinion  as  luKnb.c.  but  I  believe  the  gentleman  in  that 
statement  is  cornet. 

Mr  SHANLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman  agrees  with  m-:. 
and  I  know  that  he  is  sincere.  I  know  that  many  Members 
in  this  House,  including  the  distinguished  gentleman  now  in 
the  chair,  marveled  at  the  grasp  our  President  had  of  the 
situation  '  Let  me  tell  you  that  when  the  tinie  for  peace 
conies  our  President  is  going  to  be  able  to  use  his  influence, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  see  him  do  it  in  tliis  way,  by  way  of  the 
Put  man  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  honored  last  May,  along  with  our 
dLstmgui.^hed  Speaker.  WilLam  Bankhead;  our  able  majnr.ty 
lead-r.  Sam  Rayburn;  the  great  Secretary  of  Siate,  Cordell 
Huil  our  Foreign  Af!airs  C  ■mmitt.eo  chairman,  Sol  Blocm; 
my  colleague.  James  Richaids:  and  the  State  Departm.ent 
technician.  Carlton  Savage,  m  bemg  invited  to  the  White 
Hotusc.  I  was  convinced  then  m  the  conference  with  these 
men  and  the  Piesideni  that  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  might 
well  contribute  to  universal  p^ace.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
announced  that  I  was  against  embargoes,  anyway,  as  my 
5  years'  experience  in  the  committee  had  convinced  me  of 
the  futility  of  attempting  to  anticipate  reality  by  advanced 
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gue.sses  as  to  what  the  next  war  would  ne-d  in  the  w-ay  of 
embargoes.  Hence  I  was  eager  to  go  along  with  the  admin- 
istration's desire  to  sweep  out  the  arms  embargo.  I  wL.h. 
however  to  eo  on  record  in  supporting  the  announced  con- 
victions of  my  colleagues  that  we  mi'jht  well  stop  the  Woiid 
W^ar  bv  such  conduct.  I  think  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
committee  will  endorse  my  statement  that  then  wtis  the  time 
to  wipe  out  the  embargo,  else  it  would  bp  too  late  when  war 
b.cke  out.  Perhaps  I  should  say  "if  instead  of  "when," 
for  none  of  us  probably  anticipated  that  eventuality. 

Yet  to  say  that  since  we  started  to  eliminate  the  embargo 
before  the  war  commenced  that  de.^^ire  might  carry  over  after 
the  war  is  to  forget  that  what  we  intended  txj  do  was  to 
deter  one  set  of  belligerents,  if  not  to  bulwark  our  neutrality. 
Once  war  did  break  out.  oiu-  action  was  limited  by  that  war, 
the  hi-storic  principles  of  neutrality,  and  our  proclamation 
ot  neutrality.  When  the  motive  only  existed  to  deter,  we 
could  not  accept  another  to  discriminate  and  still  honor  the 
principles  of  strict  and  impartial  neutrality. 

I  know  one  authority  so  anxious  to  preserve  a  semblance 
of  neutrality  that  he  is  willing  to  go  .so  far  as  to  say  that 
even  if  thj  motive  in  a  contemplated  change  were  unprov- 
able, it  would  be  unneutral  if  the  obvious  effect  is  to  help  one 
side  particularly.  Of  course,  in  the  instant  case,  the  over- 
whelming weight  of  popular  suppoit  would  answer  that  the 
motive  was  to  help  one  set  of  belliEzerents.  I  challenge  any 
man  to  say  that  this  is  not  the  expressed  and  implied  motive. 
I  know  that  none  will  accept  it  because  hypocrisy  is  too 
heinous  a  crime  in  international  relations  to  endorse  it. 

Along  with  Professors  Hyd-  and  Jc-s.^up,  Prof.  E.  M. 
Borchard,  of  Yale,  has  said; 

It  ip  the  relaxation  plus  the  (li.'-crirn:nat!o:i  knowingly  intended  to 
be  dl^erlmInat.)rv  whuii  condemns  the  lifting  of  the  arnr;  emban='0 
as  tliegal.  •  •  *  No  one  can  have  a  ciear  conscience  about  lilt- 
ing of  the  arms  embarco  as  a  neutral  act.  It  Ls  avowed  by  piae- 
ticaKv  everv..ne  concerned  a.'^  de-igned  to  aid  one  particular  group 
of  belUt:ere:its  Those  who  do  not  avcw  It  simply  add  di.sUiK-nu- 
ousneS3  to  ilUt;al;iy 

Nothing  i.-,  more  dogmatically  admitted  in  the  realm  of 
international  law  than  the  proh  bit  ion  acamrr  a  eovernnv^nt 
per  se  sending  out  contraband.  Since  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment in  its  oflicial  capacity  cannot  sell  arms  and  muni- 
tiorU)  It  certainly  .seems  to  fclicw  that  it  cannot  take  pains 
to  have  its  law  chanKod  so  as  to  permit  that  sale  after  war  has 
broken  cut.  Rem.cmber  it  is  the  Government  which  is  .sO 
zealously  seeking  tius  change  in  the  law  to  repeal  the  embargo 
at  this  time. 

The  same  disMnpuish'^d  Yale  professor  of  international  law 
in  another  place  p<nnted  out  hov.-  neutrality  had  obta.ned  the 
benefits  from  four  ceniur.es  of  experience  in  a  precarious,  and 
harassed  world: 

That  experience  had  tau^^ht  that  if  war  brfak.-  out  in  this  wnrld 
of  nuUev  nations  it  is  belter  to  hmii  the  area  of  cumhat  to  regu- 
late and  humanize  its  conduct,  to  Keep  cut  ut  war  a  min.y  n.itiuus 
and  pci^ple-:  a.s  p.)s>sib'ie.  to  cultA.ite  philose-phic  deUiehinint  n.d 
impartiality  towaid  the  struggle,  to  aid  neither  sd  Xu  permit  n-.n- 
partic:t;antfc  U>  oaituiue  the  proce^.ses  oi  life  and  ihUa  enable  the 
warring  nations  tlie  seonei  to  recover  from  the.r  orfv  and  re,-tore 
normal  relations  Eveiy  addition  to  the  mmrtjir  of  beIlitT>  rLiits 
makes  more  de.slructive  the  course  of  a  war  and  mon  uifficull  the 
conclusion  of  a  sane  peace 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Yes;  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Mr  BLOOM.  I  believe  the  gentleman  stated  that  it  was  a 
horribl'^  thing  to  send  all  these  planco  and  muuition-s  to 
Europ«\     Is  that  right? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr  BLOOM.  What  did  the  gentleman  say.  then,  ab  'Ut  the 
shippini-  of  these  thinrs  to  Europe? 

Mr.   SHANLEY.     I  said   that  under   international   law   we 

had  that  righ^ 

Mr.    BLOOM.     Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman    yield 

further':' 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Under  international  law  thi>  country  wuld 
have  the  right  to  ship  aU  of  these  things  to  Europe  just  as 
the  legislation  now  pending  before  a-  calL  for,  would  it  not? 


•r->  /^r\T^T\        tJ  r\JJC!J? 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.    Under  the  Pittman  bill? 
Mr,  BLOOM.     Yes.     The  legislation  this  House  has  under 
consideration  right  now.     Under  international  law  this  coun- 
try could  send  and  do  everything  that  is  called  for  in  this 
legislation,  could  it  not? 

Mr,  SHANLEY.    Absolutely,  provided  it  was  done  before 
the  war  starts. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     There  is  no  proviso  in  my  question.     I  just 
say  that  under  international  law  we  could  do  it. 
Mr,  SHANLEY.     Before  the  war  started, 
Mr,    BLOOM.      Mr.    Speaker,    will    the    gentleman    yield 
further? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Gladly. 

Mr.  BLOOM,  The  gentleman  knows  the  question.  I  am  ^ 
not  assuming  a  time  before  or  after  war  starts,  I  am  just 
a.^king  a  plain  question  and  I  know  the  answer  that  the 
gentleman  should  give.  Under  international  law  this  coun- 
try would  have  the  right  to  send  to  any  part  of  the  world  the 
things  specified  in  the  pending  bill,  and  do  everything  that 
is  called  for  in  this  legislation  we  have  under  consideration. 
Mr,  SHANLEY.  Why  that  is  elementary.  I  did  not  think 
you  were  leading  up  to  that.  I  submit  that  the  gentleman 
forgets  the  e.-sential  fact  that  it  is  international  law  however 
which  prevents  the  change  during  war  by  a  neutral  to  de- 
liberately help  one  side.  Obvicu.sly  international  law  does 
not  care  whether  you  impose  embargoes  or  not.  Shipments 
of  munitions  are  the  privilege  and  prerogative  of  the  national 
involved.  But  when  you  do  place  an  embargo  or  do  not.  as 
the  case  may  be.  international  law  will  watch  the  motive  by 
which  you  change  either  way.  I  think  that  is  a  primary 
tenet,  'you.  yourself,  asked  a  witness  who  was  distinctly 
favorable  to  all  administration  efforts  to  penalize  aggressors 
and  he  said  that  it  would  be  unneutral  to  change  the  rules 
after  liostilitics  commenced. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr,  SHANLEY.     I  yield. 

Mr,  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania,  The  point  which  I  believe 
has  not  been  clarified  yet  is  that  a  neutral  nation  for  its  own 
defen.se  has  the  right  to  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  a 
game.  If  this  Government  feels  that  it  will  react  to  our  own 
benefit,  increase  our  own  security,  it  has  the  right  under  in- 
ternational law  at  any  time  to  change  the  rules,  even  though 
it  does  affect  a  belligerent.  The  gentleman's  own  amend- 
ment changes  the  rules,  for  it  contains  provisos  not  in  existing 
law. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  That  question  is  just  what  I  welcome  at 
this  time.  We  have  a  right  to  change  during  war,  for  it  is 
durins  war  that  the  necessity  for  change  is  apt  to  be  most 
pnssing. 

I  dislike  to  repeat  this  thought  because  it  ought  to  be  most 
obvious  that  our  changing  must  be  with  the  sincere  intent  to 
strrngthen  or  perfect  our  neutrality;  never  to  weaken.  Mo- 
tive n.u.'^t  be  helpful  though  motive  is  often  obscure.  The 
old  legal  maxim  that  even  the  devil  knoweth  not  the  heart  of 
man  is  most  pertinent.  However,  the  motive  behind  the  pres- 
ent bill  IS  so  clear,  so  notorious,  and  .so  emphasized  that  one 
need  not  worry  about  subjective  intent.  Even  if  motive  is 
nc  L  a.^certainable.  there  are  those  who  believe  that  when  the 
purpose  is  .'^o  evident  motive  ought  to  be  implied.  One  might 
wf  11  speculate  what  would  happen  if  a  cleverly  concealed  plan 
wa.-  perfected  to  change  a  law.  but  the  motive  was  so  cush- 
ioned that  you  could  not  put  your  finger  on  it  from  official 
sources.  It  is  .■=ubmitted  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  conceal 
it.  for  the  people  in  the  street  would  know  the  answer  and 
that  would  be  too  notorious  for  official  hypocrisy. 

Mr,  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    In  the  gentleman's  opinion 
it  strengthens  cur  neutrality. 
Mr,    SHANLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Penn.sylvania.  But  that  is  not  capable  of 
pi  oof.  In  the  opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  Senators  of 
the  Unittd  States  it  does  not  strengthen  our  neutrality.  It 
is  this  Government  which  has  the  right  to  decide  that. 

Mr  SHANLEY.  John  Bas.sett  Moore,  the  dean  of  inter- 
national law,  the  foremost  international  authority,  wrote  me 
a  letter  in  response  to  an  inquiry.     You  know  who  John 


Basset t  Moore  is.  You  have  profound  respect  for  him.  John 
Basset t  Moore  for  over  a  half  century  has  been  the  leading 
international  jurist  of  the  world.  He  said  in  this  letter, 
which  I  will  put  in  the  Record,  that  this  is  absolutely  un- 
neutral. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  agree  it  would  have  been 
far  more  preferable  to  have  changed  this  law  last  summer 
when  we  had  it  before  the  House,  but  there  is  no  danger  in 
doing  It  now  and  we  are  within  cur  neutral  rights  in  so 
doing.  If  we  delay  again  it  may  be  impossible  at  some 
future  date  for  us  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  cannot  go  along  with  that  thought. 
The  gentleman  cannot  quote  a  single  man  under  those 
specifications  who  will  agree  with  him.  Look  at  Jessup,  look 
at  Hyd.-^,  Borchard,  Moore,  to  cite  a  few.  My  heart  bleeds  for 
Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  and  those  other  countries.  My  peo- 
ple for  300  years  have  been  able  to  send  men  all  over  this 
world  to  fight  for  liberty,  but  today  in  this  land  of  ours  I 
want  neutrality  because  our  country  is  the  only  citadel  that 
can  preserve  neutrality.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  get  emotional,  but  I  am 
stirred  just  as  much  as  anybody  here  about  the  ravages  of 
the  dictators  in  Europe. 

I  wish  to  say  that  no  statement  has  done  so  much  to  com- 
plete the  argument  of  tho.se  who  oppose  repeal  as  did  that 
made  jointly  by  Professors  Jessup  and  Hyde  in  their  scholarly 
letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  September  20.  1939,  in  that 
paper's  great  forum: 

To  put  It  difTerently,  the  Congress  must  fir.st  consider  and  decide 
whether  any  legal  duty  rests  upon  the  United  Slates  as  a  neutral 
not  to  remove  the  embargo. 

Tliat  summary  of  the  first  point  in  all  this  discussion  heads 

their  thought.    Tliey  add: 

While  peace  reigned  no  international  obstacle  hindered  Congresg 
from  legislating  as  it  might  see  fit.  With  the  outbreak  of  war. 
however,  the  situation  changed  overnight.  The  Uniteu  States  found 
itself,  and  still  finds  iiself,  as  a  neutral  burdened  with  a  number  of 
well -recognized  duties  toward  all  of  the  warring  states. 

That  is  what  I  would  stress  more  than  anything  else — the 
fact  that  we  have  well-recognized  duties  toward  belligsrent^, 
the  violation  of  which  might  and  v,-ill  subject  us  to  damages 
and  repercussions.  We  cannot  shift,  alter,  or  change  these 
duties  at  will  so  long  as  we  pretend  to  mantle  our  policy  under 
the  aegis  of  international  law.    Let  me  quote  again: 

The  fact  that  these  duties  are  owed  to  a  belligerent  with  whose 
pclicies  it  has  no  sympathy  does  not  change  the  duties;  it  merely 
makes  it  extremely  hard  for  the  nation  to  keep  its  balance  and  to 
be  guided  by  its  head  rather  than  its  heart. 

lis  government  must  remain  strictly  impartial,  whatever  be  the 
feelings  of  the  people;  it  must  not  itself  furnish  aid  to  any  bel- 
ligerent; it  must  not  lake  s.des  in  the  war;  it  must  not  directly 
or  indirectly  assist  a  favored  belligerent  at  the  expense  of  its  foe. 

It  is  true  that  international  law  docs  not  normally  oblige  a 
neutral  state  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  exporting  munitions  of 
war  from  its  territorv.  Yet  the  freedom  from  such  an  obligation 
vanishes  when  once  the  government  of  the  neutral  has  itself  under- 
taken, as  by  its  statutory  law  enacted  in  time  of  peace,  to  forbid 
exportaticns  to  belHi^crents  and  has  made  the  matter  of  exporta- 
tion one  of  government  control.  Thereafter,  when  war  en.sues, 
it  requires  affirmative  governmental  action  to  permit  cxporiations 
of  previously  forbidden  articles  from  neutral  territory. 

Hence,  relaxation  of  embargoes  after  the  outbreak  of  war  may, 
in  fact  and  in  law,  amount  to  governmental  participation  In  the 
conflict. 

Here  again  we  must  not  allow  the  heart  to  dictate. 

The  next  passage  is  important  because  it  stresses  the  dif- 
ference between  subjective  and  objective  neutrahty. 

Tills  Is  obvious  if  or  when  the  reason  for  removing  a  particular 
embargo  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  one  or  more  of  the  fighting  states 
which  will  vastly  prtjfit  from  such  action  because  of  their  command 
of  the  .seas  In  such  a  situation  the  neutral  purveyor  becomes  the 
special  support  or  prop  of  the  favored  belligerent,  and  the  gov- 
ernm.fmt  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  neutral  becomes  in  reality  a 
participant  in  the  conflict.  Such  conduct  is  under  such  circum- 
'^tances  unneutral  and  is  contemptuous  of  the  legal  duty  which  the 
law  of  nations  imposes  upon  every  ni;utral  sovereign. 

These  two  scholars,  Professor  Hyde  and  Professor  Jessup, 
continue  in  this  timely  article  or  letter. 

Because  of  the  announced  intent  to  change  in  favor  of 
help  to  England  and  France— we  are  virtually  an  ally  of 
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the  futility  of  attLinptin^  to  anticipate  reality  by  advanced 


the  legislation  now  pending  befure  U:.  calL  for.  would  it  not? 
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,^^pnl-we  will  not  give  th-m  the  men  to  handle  the  gur.s 
tut  we  will  rive  tiT-m  the  guns.  .     ,  „„^  if 

Hvde  and  Je-up  say  th.s  is  illceal  and  unn.-utral  and  if 
dmp  wi'l  prove  rr.cst  embarrass.ng  and  hypocritical. 

On  purdy  techi..Lul  ground,  the  reason  is  given  by  them 

as: 

The  pre-.se  crmird  of  objection  wor.ld  be  that  oui  ricvprn- 
m,^u  havr4  iT:rr.-  of  peace  asserted  control  over  and  forbidden 
?he  exS^rtauon  o  munUions  m  war,  v,v...ch  miglU  er.,ue.  cannot 
rei  J  S  KHp  wi'hout  affirmative  co-.gre^.ional  acncn.  and  that 
'f^h  n?axa  fon  be-.n?  the  direct  expr.s...n  oi  a  n.t  ^^^^^^^ 
t  hflp  a  p.'.rtlcu:ar  cnuse.  constitutes  a  governmental  tas.i.g  of 
sides  which  is  unntuiral  and  Uleg.U.  ^„^..,  i     .i.nadv 

Thus  these  two  factors— the  g'^vernmon^al  con.r- 1  a.  ad> 
arh"ved  bv  an  act  of  Congress  and  a  governmof.tal  desire  to  r^Ux 
ard  cAHtn  1  so  as  to  help  France  and  En^and-wonKl  combine 
Jo  produce  a  result  that  (he  opposing  belU.ercnt  G^^uun-  vvou  d 
>.[nce  u:=on  to  e.tabll^h  tlv  ui.r.cutral  asp^'Ct  of  emtaai.ju-romov- 
inn  Icgis:ancn. 

I  wi^h  to  circlude  with  statements  from  what  I  con- 
sider one  of  the  bcit  codificaiions  of  international  law  ever 
n^  ido  rr  proposed.  It  is  a  draft  convertion  wiih  comment  of 
the  Ri?ht.5  and  Duties  of  Neutral  'States  m  Naval  and 
Aerial  War,  prepared  by  the  research  branch  in  international 
law  of  th-   Harvard  Law  Sch  x;l.  ,    v.     *       .♦     ^f 

The  work  wa.  d^ne  under  the  auspices  of  the  faculty  or 
the  Harvard  Law  School  under  the  direction  of  Manley 
O  Hud.^cn  Thi'  reporter  was  the  distinguished  authority. 
Ph'lip  Je.^up  and  his  executive  and  advisory  committee  are 
a  ^alaxv  of  the  mo.«;t  brilliant  stars  in  ihe  field  of  interna- 
tional law.  I  suppose  that  there  were  many  comFtomies  m 
this  pr.paraticn  and  many  disagreements,  but  to  find  a 
clrif  r'P-^t-'d  btfore  the  present  war  came  with  all  its 
p'leblemV 'proudaes.  and  personalities  is  to  come  clo^e  to 
di^eovfriiii:  in'ernaiional  law  in  a  vacuum  bereft  of  indi- 
Mdual   ideolocical   influences  and  kindred   drawbacks. 

Here  are  salient  extracts: 
IT'^e   American  Journal  cf  International  Law,  sec.  2.  vol.  33.  No.  3. 
'    "  Julv  19J9I 

NKITP^LTTT   IN   NAVAL  ANT>  AERIAL  WAR  I 

Article  4 
A  neutral  state,  m   -he  exercise  of  Its  neutral  rights  and  in  the 
performance    of    its    neutr.U    dut;e^■.    ^hall    be    impartial    and    sha.l 
refrain  from  dis-'rlmlnation  between  belligerents. 

Article  5 
A   neutral   sta'e   shall    abstain   fr'^m   supplying  to   a   belligerent 
Bsiistance  fcT  the  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Article  6 

\  neutral  «ta:o  shall  use  the  means  at  its  disposal  to  prevent 
^v'•^•■l  n-  •frru.rv  the  comnu.ssicn  ot  any  act  the  toleration  l-i 
whvh  would  constitute  a  naiUuinllment  of  it?  neunai  dutv.  the 
xi<e  oi  force  fcr  thi--  purpose  shall  not  be  rc^-arded  as  an  unfricndiy 

act. 

Article  11 

Sublcct  to  the  provis.on.=!  of  article  4.  a  neutral  state  may.  f<^r  the 
puV'^P  c-f  conserving  its  own  supplies  or  cf  safeguarding  Its 
ncutraUtv 

la^  Plac-  prohibitions  upon  the  shipment  or  departure  from  or 
tran.-it  through  Its  territory  cf  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war 

(b)  Place  prohibitions  upon  the  sliipment  or  departure  from  or 
transit  throueh  lis  territory  of  arMeles  or  materials  other  than 
arms    ammunit  en.  or  impkmenfs  of  war. 

(c)  Place  prohibitions  upon  the  granting  cf  loans  cr  credits  by 
persons  subj^-ct  to  its  Jurhdlctiou. 

Art.cle  13 
A  neu'-rnl  state,  for  *h-^  purpose  of  better  <:afe':rnard!ng  its  rights 
nnd  interests  as  a  neutral  or  of  better  fulfllUna;  its  duties  as  a 
n-'titral  may.  during  the  course."  of  a  war.  adopt  new  measures  or 
al\-  r  the  me..-ures  which  it  has  previously  adopted;  piuvided,  how- 
ever, thit  the  new  nu.isures  adopted  do  not  violate  any  provision  uf 
this  convenuou. 


October  31 
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COMMENT    ON     ARTICLE     4 

It  Is  believed  thit  the  mo-t  essential  element  In  neutrality  is 
Impartlalltv.  and  i'  is  this  principle  which  is  therefore  selected 
to  receive  the  emphasis  given  it  by  this  poeltion.  •  •  •  The 
pr'nc*p'e  itself  is  mherenr  ni  the  nature  of  neutrality.  •  •  • 
Tlie  United  States  in  1793  committed  itself  to  the  doctrine  of  Im- 
nnrt-a'itv  thus  stren^ti^cning  the  precedents  set  by  the  Italian 
s:i»-'^"i  tew  years  ^e:  -e  i3  Martens.  Recueil  {2d  edition),  pp.  24.  47, 
63  Uo   75),  and  by  the  members  cf  the  Armed  Neutrality  of  17B0. 


(Jefferson    to    Pn.ckney.    Sen^embrr    7.    1793      1     American    State 
Papers.  Foreign  Relations,  p,  239 » 

S.>  inr-.t:  as  a  neutral  nation  shall  confine  itself  to  strict  measures 
of  ir.p..rtl.ilitv.  allnwin-  no  benefit  to  one  beUicer^nt,  not  .,t  pu- 
la-ed  by  tr-.atv,  which  it  shall  refuse  to  another,  no  cause  whatever 
i,  a^Tord.d  l..r  exc-rption  or  c.::mplainr.  (Speclul  ccmm.ttce  of  the 
United  States  Senate.  3  Ibid.,  p    297  )  ^.i,.r  th.n 

The  impart lahtv  required  of  a  neutral  1^-  a  technlcr.l  rather  r h^m 
a  factual  lack  of  d-scrimination;  it  is  subjective  r.ther  than  cbjec- 
t*v.-  Darin-  th  •  World  W  .r.  for  example,  the  Lnited  S.ates  de- 
clared t,.  Au>trla-nunRar>-  that  it  .-as  net  lacking  in  impartiality 
••<n  continuing  its  legitimate  trade  in  all  kin.ls  of  suppUe.  us.-ct 
to  rei-ler  the  armed  forces  of  a  belligerent  effineiU.  even  ih.u^'h 
the  circumstances  of  the  present  war  prevent  Austn^-riini>^ary 
f-.-n  ob'alnmK  such  supplies  from  the  market >  it  the  Lnittd 
Sta'es     ••♦.••      t  United    States    Foreign    R..atlons.    1915,    bup- 

^^I^TsTO^cld"  Granville   Informed  the   Prussi.m  Minister,   Count 

''°"That"rach  a  d-cTine  (as  benevolent  neutrality)  Is  untenable 
Will  nut  be  universally  admitud,  'Ahile  it  m.ust  be  a.s  cpner^illy 
adnutted  that  it  would  be  a  real  dep.u-ture  fn.ni  luutrality  for  a 
neutral  to  chani^^^,  without  general  eonsf-nt,  its  practice 
hjccause  .such  practice  misht  incidentally  be  mon  cr  less  favorable 
to  one  of  two  belli-erents  ■     (61  British  and  Foreign  State  Pap.  rs. 

^ Win- 1 her  changes  in  n.utral  practices  may  be  made  during  war 
for  other  reasons  is  considered  Infra  in  the  comment  under 
arUcle  13. 

COMMENT     UNDER     ARTICIE      13 

As    alreadv    indicated    in    the    comment,    under    article    4.    the 

impartiality' required  of  a  neutral  state  Ls  a  technical  nither 
than  a  facnul  impartiality;  the  neutral  state  is  under  no  duty 
'  to  attempt  to  equalii'.e  conditions  thnwn  out  cf  balance  by  f?'0- 
graphical  factors  cr  by  the  relative  power  of  the  contestirg 
parties  on  the  sea,  in  the  air.  on  land,  in  suppll-s  of  rav;  ma- 
terials cr  in  lnclu>trlal  equipment  The  taslc  ccnfrontinf^  the 
neutral  .state  which  ta^es  action  under  this  ar'ie'e  is  to  m.a.<e 
'  certain  to  Itself  and  clear  to  other  states  that  th*-  motive  in- 
ducine  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  or  regulation,  during  the  course 
of  a  war  is  the  product  of  its  concern  to  act  strictly  In  accord- 
ance with  the  laws  of  neutrality  and  not  the  result  cf  a  desire  to 
aid  one  or  the  other  belhperent. 

If  r  %vere  not  true  that  a  neutral  state  may  add  to  or  modify 
Us  rules  during  the  cour-e  cf  a  war,  it  would  be  necessary  fur 
•^tate-  to  enact  in  limes  nf  peace  elab-.rate  and  praeticallv  omiusri- 
ent  leeislatlnn  coverinc;  cverr  conceivable  contmet  ncv  In  rec.ud 
to  ncwlv  developed  in.-tniments  of  warfar-.  this  would  be  Impos- 
Bible  States  could  scarcelv  have  enacted,  say  m  1910  adequ.ite 
neutrahf.  laws  to  cover  all  questions  raised  during  the  Wcrid  W  ar 
In  recard  to  submarines,  aircraft,  and  radio 

The  neutral  state  which  takes  actlun  unc.er  this  article  may  be 
required  to  bear  the  burden  of  showmsr  that  the  change  in  its 
rules  was  Induced  bv  Its  own  netitral  necessities  and  nui  by  tiie 
de'iire  to  aid  one  or 'the  other  beUigerent.  Tlie  practice  of  states 
does  not  Indicate  the  existence  of  a  belief  m  any  general  legal 
princiDle  which  would  reciuire  a  neutral  s'aie  to  adopt  all  its  neu- 
triihtv  regulations  before  war  breaks  out  and  to  maintain  tht  m 
without  m.xiiiication  during  the  course  nf  the  Vv-nr. 

\V'-.n  th»'  preamble  of  the  Tlurteenth  Hai^ue  Convention  was 
under  discu.ssion  at  the  crnference.  it  appeared  thst  many  of  the 
c\-  'r. IT. ens  heki  tii'-  view  that  c<  neut.-;)  .-u-e  mieht  ti.;h.ten  up  its 
rules  but  might  not  relax  them.  In  the  first  drait  of  the  convtn- 
tun  the  preambulatorv  statement  appears  .i»  follows; 

■•Thev  (1  e  the  high  contracting  parties)  recognize  that  the 
imnt.rtial  apDlicati.m  uf  this  law  X-o  all  the  belliierent  parties  Is 
the  very  prinei;.le  of  neutrality  and  that  from  this  principle  falls 
th"  reciprocal  inhibition  of  changing  or  modifying  their  legislation 
c-i  thi.-  subject  while  a  war  cxis's  betwe-^n  tvvo  or  more  of  th-TU, 
eVcept  in  thf"  case  where  experience  mitrht  dcm"nstrate  the  neces- 
sity of  adopting  measures  mere  ripnrcus  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
riuihcs  ot  neutrals.  '  (3  Proceedings  of  the  Hague  Peace  Conlcrrnces: 
Tlie  C-'uference  '^f   1907    p.  719  ) 

From  the  evidence  a\ailnble  It  seems  to  he  true  that  some  of 
the  European  neutrals  did  chanee  their  rules  bec.tuse  of  belli. ;erent 
pressure.  In  doing  so.  however,  some  of  th^m  at  lea^-t  appear  to 
i  have  ijeen  animated  not  by  a  dttire  to  aid  the  belligerents  cause 
'  but  by  a  desire  to  avoid  the  retaliatory  belligerent  pres.<iire  upon 
their  ec'r^nomic  life  which  they  believed  would  have  resulted  from 
a  refusal  to  yield. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ha\e  quoted  too  often  tho  Curtiss-Wrieht 

*   case  on' this  floor  to  repea'  it   at  thi.s  time.    I  approve  a 

singular  statement  that  wa.s  madr-  by  the  President  himself 

in  his  Chautauqua  speech  of  AuiTu.>t  14.  1936.  where  he  said: 


The  effec'ive  maintenance  of  American  neutrality  depends  today, 
a.-  in  thr  past,  on  tiie  vuduni  and  di  termlnatn  a  (  f  whoever  at  the 
moment  occupy  the  omces  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

But  I  believe  that  our  historic  policy  of  neutrality  has  been 
acctpted  £is  a  restriction  on  the  President's  action  in  foreign 
aHairs. 


I  believe  that  our  people  are  anxious  to  have  a  strict  and  [ 
impaitial  neutrality  and  because  I  believe  that  I  oppose  the  ' 
repeal  of  this  embargo.  I  am  not  one  of  tho.se  who  believe 
that  we  will  be  brought  into  war  because  of  this  repeal,  but 
I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  if  .sub.sequent  steps  are 
t.ikon  beyond  this  npeal  that  we  will  be  stepping  on  danger- 
c.us  ground, 

I  am  eonfidt-nt  that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
has  the  greatest  opinion  of  any  leaders  in  the  world  to  so 
channel  our  actions  that  when  the  time  for  peace  comes  we 
can  olT<T  an  impartial  but  firm  and  wise  assistance,  but  I 
aiM  awaro  also  that  such  a  cour.se  is  not  without  its  dangers 
and  It  boheoves  the  American  people  to  study  all  its  impli- 
cations. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  g"ntleman  does  not  contend,  as  I 
understand,  that  the  adoption  of  the  Smate  amendment  to 
keep  Anvnican  ships  and  American  citii^en.s  out  of  the  war 
zone  would  be  an  unneutral  act? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  No.  That  strengtht-ns  our  neutrality: 
that  is  absolutely  right,  though  I  have  been  against  ca.sh 
and  carry.  I  said  that  when  a  v.ar  breaks  out  you  have  two 
sets  of  bL-lligerents.  Both  st-ts  of  belligerents  are  just  jungle 
cats.  They  want  to  fight  and  they  are  going  to  spread  their 
fi-ht  all  over  the  world.  It  is  the  duty  of  a  iieutral.  and  it  is 
cur  duty  particularly,  to  prevent  them  from  doing  that  and 
t.)  quuranune  them,  you  might  say,  withm  their  own  area,  to 
prevent  them  from  encroaching  on  our  rights.  If  we  do  that 
we  will  be  neutral,  !  Applause.] 
i  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 
Mr,  BLOOM.     Is  the  time  to  be  allotted  alternately  be- 
tween the  sides? 

Thr  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentleman 
from  Ni'W  York  I  Mr,  Bloom  1  is  he  desires  recognition. 
The  gentkman  from  New  York  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 
Mr.  FISH.     Mr,  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 
Mr.  BLOOM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  not  lost  any  of  my  rights 
as  to  di.stribution  of  time? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  controls  all  the  time  on 
his  side  during  the  entire  day.  unles.s  that  order  is  changed. 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  .shall  first  try  to  explain  to 
ycu  .-omething  about  the  bill,  and  then  I  .should  hke  to 
nnsw' r  my  good  friend  the  genileman  from  Connecticut 
IMr.  ShanleyI,  after  I  have  made  my  statement  with  ref- 
erence to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  once  more  faces  the  duty  of  taking 
measures  which,  in  the  best  judgment  of  Congress,  will  keep 
tlie  United  States  out  of  war. 

The  aim  of  all  neutrality  legislation  has  been  to  keep  the 
country  out  of  war. 

No  matter  how  many  points  are  covered,  no  matter  what 
i.>  put  in  or  left  out,  no  law  is  good  if  it  falls  .--hort  of  what 
law  can  do  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  The  best  that  any  country 
can  do  is  to  deal  with  realities  and  shape  its  course  accord- 
ingly, for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  its  peace. 

Regardless  cf  dilTerences  of  opinion  as  to  details.  Congress 
reflects  the  determination  of  the  people  to  avoid  war.  It  is 
fortunate  that  dilTerences  of  opinion  as  to  details  have  not 
divided  Congress  or  the  people  on  this  fundamental  question. 
We  can  now  take  up  the  changes  made  by  the  Senate  to 
Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  306,  with  the  certain  knowledge  that 
both  Houses  of  Congress  are  agreed  upon  the  single  purpose 
of  avoiding  war.  By  conceding  that  good  faith  has  been 
observed  by  all.  we  can  more  easily  adjust  the  disagreement 
between  the  two  Houses  and  accomplish  what  all  of  us  and 
the  people  themselves  desire. 

When  House  Joint  Resolution  306  was  passed  by  this  body 
last  June  there  was  peace  in  Europe.  It  was  an  uneasy  peace, 
I  admit,  but  at  least  it  was  not  war.  There  was  great  hope 
In  all  countries  that  war  would  be  avoided.  Many  men  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress  believed  that  war  would  not  break 


out.  They  were  advised  by  some  of  their  leaders,  who  claimed 
to  have  special  information,  that  war  would  not  occur  this 
year. 

Members  of  the  House  dealt  with  the  joint  resolution  in 
view  of  the  Vvorld  conditions  that  then  prevailed.  The 
resolution  was  framed  to  insure  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  by  revising  the  act  of  1937  so  as  to  include  new  provi- 
sions made  necessary  by  changing  conditions.  These  provi- 
sions restricted  the  travel  of  American  citizens,  cuilailed 
the  usual  practices  of  commerce  and  the  financing  of  com- 
merce, and  otherwise  limited  the  exercise  of  unquestioned 
American  neutral  rights  fcr  the  sake  of  avoiding  war. 

It  was  contended  at  that  time  that  repeal  of  the  embargo 
upon  arm.s.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  would  have 
a  tendency  to  encourage  foreign  war  into  which  the  United 
States  might  be  drawn.  Members  of  the  House  were  urged 
to  take  no  action  upon  what  was  described  as  a  contro- 
versial question.  They  heard  such  arguments  as  this: 
"There  is  no  v.ar.  We  are  assured  that  there  will  be  no 
war  if  all  countries  exercise  caution  and  patience.  Let  us 
not  stir  up  anything.  Let  well  enough  alone.  Do  not  disturb 
foreign  countries  by  changing  our  policy  just  now.  Let  the 
embargo  stand,  and  there  will  be  no  war," 

Undoubtedly  many  Members  of  the  House  voted  to  retain 
the  embargo  in  the  belief  that  they  were  helping  to  maintain 
peace  in  Europe.  Som^e  of  them  did  not  approve  of  the 
embargo.  They  knew  that  it  was  contrary  to  American 
policy  as  established  by  George  Washington  and  continued 
for  nearly  150  years.  They  wanted  to  return  to  the  true 
neutrality  that  had  kept  us  out  of  many  foreign  wars.  But 
they  reasoned  that  perhaps  it  was  better  to  let  the  embargo 
stand  so  long  as  there  was  still  peace  in  Europe  rather  than 
take  the  risk  of  stirring  up  bad  feeling  in  countries  that 
seemed  to  be  trying  to  keep  the  peace. 

Unfortunately  for  these  Members,  and  unfortunately  for 
the  world,  war  did  break  out.  The  retention  of  the  embargo 
did  not  stop  it.  The  United  States  cannot  be  accused  of 
starting  the  war,  nor  can  it  be  claimed  that  retention  of 
the  embargo  delayed  the  war  by  a  single  day.  The  theory 
that  Europe  would  be  dissuaded  from  war  if  the  United 
States  would  keep  an  embargo  upon  arms  was  thoroughly 
exploded. 

The  work  done  by  this  House  in  the  direction  of  more 
certain  neutrality  was  not  effective.  The  outbreak  of  war 
abroad  made  the  situation  dangerous  for  us.  The  President 
accordingly  called  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  to 
com.plete  the  work  of  buttressing  American  neutrality. 

When  we  met,  the  Senate  was  confronted  with  a  situation 
entirely  different  from  the  situation  that  faced  the  House 
last  June.  Instead  of  peace,  there  was  war.  Instead  of 
having  helped  to  postpone  war  by  keeping  an  embargo  on 
arms,  it  was  evident  that  the  embargo  had  had  nothing  to 
do  with  discouraging  foreign  war.  The  danger  of  disaster 
to  American  ships,  crews,  and  passengers  was  immediate — 
and  that  danger  faces  us  now  and  will  face  us  until  this 
neutrality  resolution  is  a  law. 

The  Senate  took  up  House  Joint  Resolution  306  and  dis- 
cussed our  problem  more  than  a  month.  We  all  know  that 
the  discussion  was  very  thorough.  The  outcome  was  the 
pa.ssage  of  amendments  to  the  joint  resolution,  in  which  the 
concurrence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

Although  the  Senate  proposes  many  changes  in  the  resolu- 
tion, these  changes  are  in  fact  of  secondary  importance, 
with  the  exception  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  upon  arms. 

The  aim  of  these  amendments  is  substantially  the  aim  of 
the  joint  resolution  as  passed  by  the  House;  that  is,  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war. 

The  heart  of  this  legislation  is  the  desire  of  both  Houses, 
acting  in  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  people,  to  hold  in 
aleyance  the  exercise  of  some  legally  established  neutral 
right  of  the  United  States  to  carry  on  commerce  on  the  high 
seas,  regardless  of  war. 

In  this  legislation  the  United  States  does  not  abandon  its 
rights,  but  for  the  sake  of  its  owm  security  and  peace  it 
requires  its  citizens  and  ships  to  refrain  from  entering  areas 
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where   thrre  i?  dTr/Ji'^r.     TYus  is   a  voluntary   cmc^^sicn   to   j 
peace      It  Is  a  cosily  concv^s'.vr..  but  peace  is  v.orth  the  cost. 
American  ccmmerce  wil!  suITer,  and  American  citizens  w>ll 
be  subj!'c^t'd  to  inron\"nicnce,  but  the  danger  of  becomuy^ 
involved  m  war  will  be  reduced— and  that  is  what  we  all 

desire. 

Thf  United  S^^'e'=.  in  adopting  this  policy,  i?  acting  in  its 
own  interest,  without  asking  the  advice  or  consent  of  any 
othrr  na'icn.  Its  rights  remain  inviolate.  It  is  not  dis- 
criminating against  any  other  nation  when  it  limits  the 
mcvrmenrs  of  American  ship.-;  and  travelers.  It  L«  net  taking 
Md*''  :n  the  foreign  war.  Poreign  nations  may  flight  or  re- 
main neutral,  as  they  please.  All  of  those  nations  are  acting 
according  to  their  own  interests,  without  regard  to  the  United 
S'ates.  It  is  our  du*y  to  legislate  strictly  in  cur  own  interest. 
When  we  guard  American  tprritcrial  waters  against  the  in- 
trusion rf  beihgt-rents  we  k^-ep  war  at  a  distance.  When  wc 
kf'-p  ouv  ships  and  ci'izens  out  of  war  areas  wc  keep  them  at 
a  dis'ancc  from  war. 

To  thosp  who  contend  that  the  Uni^rd  States  is  goin<:  too 
far  by  h-^Idin;;  m  abtyance  the  exercise  of  its  right-of-way 
on  The  h  gh  .'H'as  I  subtjiit  this  qut'stion:  Do  not  all  of  us. 
every  day,  hold  m  abeyance  the  exercise  of  our  rights  for  the 
sake  rf  safety  and  peace?  At  every  street  corner  and  at 
even-  country  cros.src^ad  we  are  careful  not  to  insist  too 
rigidly  upon  our  lawful  nght-of-way.  To  do  otherwise  is  to 
mvite"  collision  and  death.  In  certain  circumstances  it  is 
wrong  to  exercise  a  right.  Perhaps  you  are  familiar  with 
what  happened  to  a  Certain  individual  who  was  overzealous 
in  d  fending  his  rights.  The  story  and  the  moral  are  told 
in  this  epi'aph  upon  his  gravestone: 

Hero  lit'-   tho  brdy  of,  R:rha:d  Ray, 
Who  dird  riofpn:llng  li:s  ricjht-cf-wiy; 
He  wft-^  r  i-ht,  dead  rlt'ht    a.s  he  spx-d  alcn'T, 
^:  But  he  .s  ju.st  a**  dead  as  if  hed  been  wrong. 

Where  a  part  of  the  world  ha.s  gone  mad.  where  laws  and 
rights  are  trampled  upon,  it  is  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
expect  its  ships  and  citizens  to  be  safe  m  exercism'j;  their 
rights.  They  will  not  be^  safe.  They  will  be  slaughtered. 
The  United  S.ates  would  co  to  war  as  a  consequence,  and  in 
that  war  thousands  of  other  lives  would  be  sacrificed. 

If  the  pending  legi.^lation  provided  for  nothing  else  than 
prohibition  of  Amenc^m  shipping  and  travel  in  areas  where 
laws  do  not  cxi>t.  whre  death  awaits  the  peaceful  traveler, 
I  would  support  it  as  the  most  effective  means  of  keeping  us 
cut  of  war. 

There  are  remote  belligerent  territories  and  ports  which 
seem  to  bo  unLktly  to  be  the  scene  of  warfare,  Tlie  Sf^nate 
proposes  that  American  vessels  should  be  permitted  to  carry 
on  commerce  in  those  regions,  except  in  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  as  listed  in  the  President's  proclama- 
tion. 

It  is  al.-o  proposed  that  ordinarv  commerce  with  Canada 
shall  be  permitted.  These  provisions  seek  to  prevent  undue 
and  unnecessary  limitations  upon  peaceful  American  com- 
m-nee  They  will  reet  ive  careful  consideration  by  the  House 
conferees. 

Other  Senate  amendments  intended  to  make  more  effectual 
the  safeguards  of  House  Joint  Resolution  306  will  b^'  ex- 
amined. 

One  of  the  Senate  amendments  provides  for  repeal  of  the 


Neutrality    Acts   of    19.^5    and    192 


inelud'ng    the   embarg3 


upon  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

I  hope  the  Hou>e  will  not  instruct  its  conferees  to  insist 
upon  the  retention  of  section  2  of  House  Joint  Resolution  30G. 
as  passed  the  House,  which  places  an  embargo  upon  export 
to  belligerents  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

If  there  was  any  reason  to  hope  that  the  embargo  would 
tend  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  that  hope  no 
longer  exists.  We  are  r.ow  dealing  with  actual  war  condi- 
tions abroad.  We  are  tryine  to  avoid  being  drawn  in.  We 
are  keeping  all  American  ships  and  citizens  from  the  areas 
of  warfare. 

I  conclude  my  remarks  by  repeating  that  the  aim  of  all 
neutrality  legislation  has  been  and  is  now  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war. 


Let  us  now  examine  the  amendment  to  House  J^'int  Re  c'.u- 
tion  306  as  proposed  by  the  St>nate. 

Section  1.  pertaining  to  the  conditions  under  which  this 
a--'  shall  become  operative,  is  the  same  as  the  first  section 
of  the  jcmt  resolution  which  passed  the  Hou,-e  en  June  30. 
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S'  ction  2  contains  provisions  relating  to  Anv-iican  shipping 
and   to   tiansfer  of  title  to  goods  exported  to  belligerents. 
With  rtspect  to  shipping,  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  an  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  carry  pa.ssentiers  cr  articles  or  maleiiub   to  a 
belligerent    state.     Exceptions   are    provided   for    m    lespecc 
to  belligerent  territory  far  removed  from  the  area  of  actn, 
hostil.ties.     For  instance.  American  vessels  are  permitted  to 
carry  any   article.-   cr   mutc-.als— t^x.ept   arms,   ammunitioi,, 
and  implements  of  war— to  South  Africa.  Neu  Z.al.iiid,  and 
India,     The  transfer-cf-tiile  provisions  of  sectiuii  2  provide 
that   11    -hail  be  unlawful  to  export   or  transport    fri  in   the 
United  State:,  to  belliL,ori'nt  territory  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials— except    copyrighted    articles    or    materials— until    all 
right,  title,  and  interest  therein  shall  have  been  transferred 
to  a  fort-ikin  purcha.ser.    However,  whenevi-r  exported  articles 
or  materials  are  shippi^d  m  American  vessels  to  be'llig.'rent 
territory   far    removed   from    the   area   of   active   hosiilitics. 
traiisfei'   r,f   title   is   not    required.     For   instance.   American 
ves.se'ls  could  carry  raw  materials  from  the  United  Slates  to 
Sjuih  Africa  witliout  traivsfer  of  title. 

Section  3  pro\ides  that  whenev-r  this  act  shall  become 
cpe-rative  and  the  President  shall  thereafter  find  that  the 
protection  of  citizens  of  'lu-  Unir(>i  States  so  ruiuires.  he 
shall  by  proclamation  define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter 
It  sh.i'.l  l>'  unlawful,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  pre.>cribed.  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  S'ates  or 
any   Amviican   ves^el   to   proceed   into   or   through   any  such 

combat  area. 

Section  4  provides  that  under  certain  conditions  transpor- 
tation to  belligerent  territory  by  vcs.scls  umar  tiie  direction 
of  the  American  Red  Cross  shall  b^  ptrmi'ttd. 

Section  5  provides  that  it  ^hall  be  unlawful  for  American 
citizens  to  travel  on  vesst  Ls  of  beiligercnt  states,  except  in 
accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  a.^  may  be  pre- 
scribed. Thi.s  IS  essentially  tlie  provision  of  the  ex..s'ing 
law. 

Section  6  provides  that  it  .shall  be  unlawful  for  any  Ameri- 
can vessel  engaged  in  commerce  with  a  foicign  ^tat.'  to  bo 
armed. 

Station  7  provides  that  it  shall  be  unlav.ful  fur  any  per- 
son within  the  United  States  to  make  any  U.an  or  extend  any 
credit  fc's  a  belligerent  government. 

Section  8  carries  the  prrvirion  of  the  existing  law  that 
persons  withm  the  United  States  .-^iiall  not  solicit  or  receive 
any  contribution  for  or  on  bohalf  of  the  government  of  any 
belligerent  slate. 

Section  9  embodies  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  relat- 
ing to  the  Americ.in  republics. 

Section  10  embodies  the  provision  of  the  existing  law  on 
restrictions  on  the  u.nq  of  An.erican  ports,  and  carries  an 
adcLtional  provi.-io.n  relating  to  alien  seamen. 

Section  11  contains  the  prcvioion  of  the  existing  law  with 
regard  to  submarines  and  arm- d  merchant  ve.ssels. 
I       Section    12.   relating   to   the   National   Munitions   Control 
'   Board,  is  ess'.ntialiy  the  same  as  in  the  existing  law. 

Section  13,  with  regard  to  regulations,  contains  the  provi- 
sions of  the  existing  law. 

Section  14  contains  a  new  provisum  th.it  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  foreign  vessel  to  use  the  fl.ig  of  the  United 
States  for  deceptive  purposes. 

Sections  15.  16.  17.  and  18  are  essentially  the  same  as  in 
the  existing  law. 

Section  19  prcvid'S  for  tlv  rep«;'al  of  the  existing  n-utral- 
ity  law.  However,  thi>  repeal  shall  not  affect  the  validity 
of  the  proclamation  of  May  1.  1937.  defining  the  term  "arms, 
ammunition,  and  im.plements  of  war. "  whi'h  proclamation, 
until  it  is  revoked,  shall  have  full  force  and  effect. 

Section    20    rrovid'^'s    that    this   joint    resolution    may   be 
■   cited  as  the  -Neutrality  Act  of  1939." 
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Tills  joint  resolution  constitutes  permanent  legislation  ex-   I 
ccpt   for   sub.:ections    (f>,    (g),    (h),   and    (i)    of   section   2, 
which  subsecticns  expire  at  the  end  of  the  existing  European   I 
war.     These  subsections  contain  exceptions  to  the  provisions   i 
of  section  2  pertaining  to  the  carriage  of  goods  by  American 
vessels  to  belligerents  and  to  the  transfer  of  title  to  goods 
exported  to  belligerents. 

CHANGE  OF   NFmiALrrY   POLICIES   IN   TIME  OF  WAR 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to  call  attention  to  certain 
statements  made  with  reference  to  what  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  referred  to  a  few  moments  ago  with  respect 
to  neutrality  policies  in  time  of  war. 

The  preamble  to  the  Thirteenth  Hague  Convention  of  1907, 
concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  in  naval 
war,  contains  the  following  statement: 

These  nih-s  should  not.  In  principle,  be  alterrd.  In  the  course  of 
a  war,  by  a  neutral  power,  except  in  a  ciuse  where  experience  has 
Fhiiun    the   nece.-siiy   for   such    change   for    tlic   protection    of    the 

rij-'lits  ct  thai  p<iwer, 

Tliis  statement  relates  to  the  rules  of  neutrality  covered 
by  the  convention.  It  recognizes  that  the  parties  may 
change  these  rules  for  the  protection  of  their  rights. 

In  a  memorandum  of  April  4.  1915.  the  German  Govern- 
mt^nt  suggested  that  to  follow  the  "spirit  of  true  neutrality" 
the  United  States  place  an  embargo  on  the  trade  in  arms. 
This,  in  effect,  was  a  suggestion  tliat  the  United  States,  dur- 
ing: the  course  of  the  war.  alter  its  policy  at  the  behest  of  a 
belligerent.     In  his  reply  of  April  21  Secretary  Bryan  stated: 

Thi.s  Governme.Mt  holds,  a.s  I  believe  Your  Excellency  is  aware, 
find  n.s  it  is  con-'^truliied  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  Indl.'-put- 
able  doctrines  of  aec>'p'''d  internaiional  hiw,  that  any  change  m 
It.s  ewn  l.iv.>  uf  n;iitiah:y  during'  the  pru^nts  of  a  war  which 
would  affect  unecjualiy  the  rehition.s  of  'be  United  States  w.th  the 
rations  at  war  would  be  an  unJusMfl.ible  dei)arture  from  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality  bv  \vh:ch  it  has  con.^istcntly  sought 
tn  direct  Its  nctlons,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  none  of  tlie 
circumstances  urged  In  Your  Excellency  s  nicmnrancium  alters  tlie 
principle  involved  The  ph'.cmg  of  nn  embargo  en  the  trade  in 
arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  .^uch  a  change  nnd  be 
a  direct  violatl(-n  (if  tlie  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  (Foreign 
Rclat.ons,  1915  Supp  ,  162.) 

The  position  of  the  United  States  was  clarified  in  a 
note  on  the  subject,  sent  to  Austria-Hungary  on  August  12, 
1915,  After  referring  to  the  preamble  to  the  Thirteenth 
Hague  Convention  of  1907.  Secretary  Lansing  stated: 

M.inlfestly  the  only  {Tiund  to  ch;in/e  th.e  rules  laid  dcwn  by 
the  convention,  one  of  which,  it  sfvaild  be  n'"ted,  cxpi'.c.'ly  de- 
clares that  a  neutral  is  not  bound  to  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  contraband  of  war.  is  the  nec-ssity  of  a  n'-utral  power  to  d<.)  so 
In  order  to  protect  its  own  ri;:h!s.  The  right  and  duty  to  delcr- 
niine  w)ien  this  necc^-^-fy  exists  rest:;  with  "he  neutral,  not  w;*h 
the  belli -crent.  It  i<  discretionary,  not  manda'ory.  If  a  neutral 
power  dues  not  avail  it.'^clf  of  the  rit;ht.  a  belligerent  is  not  privi- 
leged to  complain  lor  in  do^ng  so  it  would  be  m  the  p o;  ition  of 
declaring  to  the  mutral  power  what  Is  necess-u-y  to  protect  that 
power's  own  riu-hts.     (Foreit,::  Relations,  1915  Supp.,  797.) 

In  a.s.sessing  the  position  of  the  United  States  during  the 
World  War  on  this  subject  it  is  important  to  consider  this 
statement  of  August  12.  1915,  which  indicates  that  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent  stood  by  the  principle  set  out  in  the  preamble  to 
the  Thirteenth  Hague  Convention.  In  this  statement  it  was 
made  clear  that  a  neutral  may  change  policies  during  war- 
time to  protect  its  own  rights,  and  that  the  neutral,  not  the 
belligerent,  is  to  judge  when  a  change  is  necessary  for  this 
purpose. 

Secretary  Hull  in  1936  made  a  statement  clearly  in  line 
with  the  principle  set  out  in  the  Hague  Convention  cited 
above.  He  stated  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

Another  viewpoint  m,ilntalned  is  that  a  neutral  nation  under  all 
rules  and  laws  of  neutrality  applicable  to  modern  war  conditions 
has  a  perfect  right  at  any  stage  of  a  war  to  modify  its  policies  of 
ncutralltv,  provided  they  are  ba.sed  solely  on  considerations  of  do- 
mt-  tic  sa'fetv  or  the  right  of  the  neutral  and  not  upon  any  external 
or  international  con.'^lderations,  and  provided  that  the  neutral  in 
question  applies  such  modified  policies  with  impartiality  toward 
each  belligerent  alike  (Neutrality  hearing?  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  74th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  146.) 
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A  few  days  ago  Secretary  Hull  made  another  statement  on 
the  subject.    In  a  press  statement  on  September  21,  1939,  he 

said: 

I  think  that  you  will  find  from  a  careful  analysis  of  the  under- 
lying principles  of  the  law  of  neutrality  that  this  Nation,  or  any 
neutral  nation,  has  a  right  during  a  war  to  change  its  national 
policies  whenever  experience  shows  the  necessity  for  such  change 
for  the  protection  of  its  interests  and  safety,  I  do  not  mean  to  be 
understooQ  as  saying  that  such  action  may  be  taken  at  Vhe  behest 
or  in  the  interest  of  one  of  the  contending  belligerents,  it  being 
understood,  of  course,  that  any  measures  taken  shall  apply  impar- 
tially to  all  belligerents. 

In  this  statement  Secretary  Hull  referred  to  an  additional 
point  to  be  kept  in  mind.  He  made  clear  that  the  proposed 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  had  been  notified  to  the  world, 
had  been  discussed  in  Congress,  and  that  legislation  on  the 
subject  was  pending  in  Congress.  His  statement  was  as 
follows: 

There  has  never  In  our  time  been  more  widespread  publicity  and 
notice  in  advance  of  the  outbreak  of  war  of  a  change  in  our  policy 
than  there  has  in  this  instance.  This  Government  has  given  notice 
for  well-nigh  a  year — -at  least  since  the  first  of  the  present  year — 
that  such  a  change  of  policy  was  in  contemplation.  Numerous  bills 
\vere  introduced  in  Congress,  long  hearings  were  held  in  both  Houses, 
and  it  was  generally  understood  when  Congress  adjourned  that  this 
subject  would  be  on  the  agenda  when  it  again  convened.  The  Pres- 
ident save  notice  through  a  public  statement,  which  would  hardly 
b*'  supposed  to  have  escaped  the  attention  of  all  grvernments  and 
people,  that  if  war  should  occur  he  would  reconvene  the  Congress 
for  the  purpose  of  renewing  consideration  by  it  of  the  neutrality 
lep:!s:ation  that  was  pending  as  unfinished  business  when  Congress 
adjourned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  when  we  are  looking  for  information 
and  ad\  ice  we  should  take  it  from  someone  who  is  responsible 
to  us  for  such  advice.  We  have  here  statements  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  which  define  very  clearly  the  situation 
on  the  change  of  neutrality  policies  in  time  of  war.  This 
advice,  coming  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  is  the  advice  that 
should  govern  us  in  acting  upon  this  legislation.     lApplause.l 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ok^ehoma  [Mr,  M.^ssING.ALE]. 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  thus  far  I  have  not 
oprned  my  mouth  on  this  most  important  question  of  so- 
called  neutrality.  My  views.  I  am  sure,  are  not  the  views  of 
the  average  Member  of  the  House.  I  do  not  m^an.  by  this, 
to  say  that  I  excel  in  ability  to  draw  a  finer  distinction,  but 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  I  have  studied  this  bill,  and  I  have  • 
studied  it  conscientiously,  in  an  effort  to  do  what  I  conceive 
to  be  the  right  thing  toward  my  God  and  my  country. 

Now,  you  take  a  fellow  who  is  getting  to  be  as  old  as  I  am, 
and  he  had  better  lock  out  just  a  little  when  it  conies  to 
voting  on  a  matter  of  such  importance  as  this  bill  is  to  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

In  my  judgment,  this  proposed  bill,  which  is  known  as  the 
Senate  amendments,  is  just  as  unneutral  as  the  law  of  1937 
was  unneutral,  and  I  believe  both  of  them  are  wholly  un- 
neutral. I  do  not  know  just  what  my  vote  is  going  to  be  on 
this  matter  yet,  and  I  am  not  going  to  make  up  my  mind  on 
it  until  I  see  the  very  last  letter  and  word  that  is  put  into 
this  Pittman  bill. 

Being  a  Democrat,  naturally,  I  want  to  go  along  with  my 
party  if  I  can,  but  as  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  and  in  an 
effort  to  discharge  the  duties  of  the  office  that  I  hold,  as  I  see 
it,  I  do  not  care  anything  about  party  politics.  It  would  be  a 
pleasure  to  me  if  I  could  go  along  wath  the  bill,  but  I  am 
going  to  vote  as  I  feel  I  must  vote  as  an  American  citizen,  and 
as  a  Member  of  Congress,  trying  to  represent  the  will  of  the 
people  of  this  country.  [Applause.]  If  I  were  to  ask 
you  what  is  paramount  in  the  minds  of  the  common  men 
and  women  of  the  United  States  on  this  question,  every 
one  of  you  would  say  that  the  paramount  thing  is  to  so 
vote  as  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war,  would  you  not? 
That  is  the  only  thing  that  they  have  been  writing  to 
me  about.  They  are  fond  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  so  am  I,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  what  they  want  to 
do  now,  if  you  do  not  know  it.    The  only  thing  that  concerns 
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them  d'-'^'ply  is  that  thrv  wir.t  t'    k.'ip  fb:s  Gcvirtimtiit  cf 

tbeirs  our  of  thi^i  war  iii  Eiii.pe. 

^    Mr.  FADDIS.     Mv    Spr..k.Lr.  will  the  sciUlem;.n  yield? 

Mr^  MASSING ALF.      I  have  not  the  time.     That  is  a  thing 
that  ccncerns  them,  and  the  only  thing  that  concemi,  them, 
and  I  v-.n'.  to  tell  vf^u  th.s  also:  I  cannot  vote  for  my  own 
id'.-a  nf  what  this  C-n^rf-.s  cucht  to  do.  but  I  am  going  to  g.ve 
you  what  I  th.nk   Wv  Ctngress  ousht   to  do.     I  'hmk  this 
Congres.s  ought   to   have   the   eu  >   to   declare   an   American 
policy  that  is  a  real  policy,  and  tha*  we  vu<ih'   \o  keep  our 
.sh:ps  on  the  high  seas  and  take  caie  of  our  commerc->  and 
not  .'■hrk   twav  smply  because  we  fear  that  .-^omebcdy  micht 
sink  one  of  them  .-.ncl  uet  u;  into  trouble.     I  b-jlieve  I  have 
learn-.-d  son-r:h;:m  ircm  thr-e  totalitarian  felKr.v.--  m  Europe. 
Their  idea  is  thi.s:  Show  me  a  cun.  and  I  will  puU  my  hat  ctf 
to  you.  I  will  re.<p  ci  yru.     I  bt-htve  that   the  policy  of  the 
Gcvern:n"n'  et  tht   I'm'*-;!  S'a'es  ought  ♦o  be  to  forcet  Hitler, 
to  forge:  Staiin.  to  lurg.-    Mu.-oiini.  and  ihihk  cnly  of  the 
United  S;at<^s  of  Amf>ri''a  and  what   the  people  cf  this  coun- 
try  want.     ,Appl.iU.>e.       I  ci.  n.;:  care  wh-.'thcr  i!  .-u.ts  Eng-   ) 
land  or  whether  it    u.t    Prance  or  whc-her  i^  nnt.s  Germany 
or  any  other  country.     The  thing  for  me  to  d"ternnne  betore 
I  cast"  my  vote  is  what  is  in  my  honest  and  considered  judg- 
ment  best   for  the  common  men  and  women  of  the  Unit' d 
Stages  of  America      I  tell  ycu.  we  have  many   ills  and  we 
perhaps  have  done  many  wr.ng  things  in  a  legislative  way. 
but   tht're  is  no  use  cf  mak.ng  an  error  here.     Why  can  we 
not  put  tha'  arn'.s  embartro  into  the  Senate  amendment  and 
eo  a'?ng  and  make  the  bes:  as.>urance  that  we  can  g-ve  the 
American  jx'ople  that  we  will  not  involve  this  country  in  th- 
holocaust  that  is  now  con  u:n:ng  Europe.     The  ;■'  nsequenccs 
arc  too  grave  to  tak  ^  any  chances  rn   it.     I  d)  not   be'.ieve 
that  I  am  a  coward.     We  .~h.  u:d  1(  ■.  k  out  for  this  Govern- 
ment of  ours,  and  when  I  grt  r;ady  to  cast  my  vot^  en  this 
mta  ure  I  shall  vote  to  restore  to  the  Sena'e  amendment  ihe 
proMsion  putting  an  .  nibar-o  upon   the   .«hiprnint   of  arms 
and  amm.uniticn  to  the  warring  facmns  of  Europe.    You  do 
that,  and  m  my  judgment  ycu  wili  have  t.ik-^n  a  .-'ep  'hat  is 
best  "calculated  to  keep  the  Gcvernmen'  of  the  Uni'^'d  Statr;, 
cut  of  that  controversy  m  Europ'^.     !  Ai  i  laa--. ! 

Oh  vcs:  I  would  like  to  go  along  w.th  my  PrL.-r.deni  .  n  tliat. 
Fiankly.  if  I  cannot  get  that  done,  then  I  shall  do  the  next  j 
best  thmK.  and  I  bf  lieve  the  next  b'-t  thing  is  to  vote  icr  the 
P:i'man  btll.  I  do  not  want  it  that  way.  I  want  it  as  I  believe 
lh.>  Amciicun  people  warr  it.  They  want  an  embargo  agumst 
the  .sh.pment  of  arm.s  and  ammunition  to  warring  countries. 
I  d'l  not  care  very  mjfh  about  what  England  wants  or  very 
much  about  what  France  wants  or  any  other  ccuntry. 
So  far  as  I  am  ccncerned,  I  am  gf  ing  pc-..cnally  to  the 
only  source  of  correct  inlormatscn  that  I  know  anything 
about  in  this  w  rid.  I  am  c-itig  tht  re  for  my  guidance  as 
best  I  can  if  He  will  listen  to  me,  and  I  believe  He  will  listen 
to  a'l  of  us.  I  rm  :;cing  there  for  information  and  mv  guid- 
ance, and  ;f  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  th*'  imrortance  of 
the  QUf-s*icn  for  consideration  here.  I  am  going  tu  stay  by 
it.     1  Arplaiisc.l 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  t.me  of  the  gentleman 
from.  Ok'ahema  ha.s  cxpiied. 

Mr    BLOOM.     Mr.  fpeaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  n.iv  own  remarks  in  th<^  Record 

The  SPEAKER  pre.  tempore.     Is  there  cbj.  etion? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  veld  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  fnnn  Pennsylvania  !  NL.' An  en  ' . 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  rcnnsylvar..a.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  a  few 
mom.ents  I  would  l:k'  tu  d.-cus  the  problem  which  was 
propounded  earlier  m  the  afternoon  relative  to  chan.^ing 
our  rules  of  neutrality  after  war  has  commenced.  Charges 
of  inconsi.>tency  liave  been  made  against  me  on  my  present 
stand.  I  would  like  to  clarify  tliis  particular  poin*.  It  ;s 
true  that  after  war  has  started  in  any  part  of  the  world 
it  is  more  difficult  for  a  ntutial  nation  to  change  its  neu- 
tralii^y  laws  than  if  there  had  been  no  restrictive  or  pending 
legislation  previously  enac  d  It  would  have  been  far  more 
consistent  if  we  had  chanc;ed  th.s  ki^islation  last   summer 


than  now.  There  are  circumstances  under  which  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  change  rules  of  neutrality.  There  are  lav,-s 
wh.Lh  we  mittht  formulate  which  would  be  dang,  rous  to 
enact  after  war  has  started  but  no  such  situation  as  that 
obtains  now  We  have,  und-r  international  law.  every  right 
to  change  our  neutrality  legi.-lation  as  long  as  that  change 
strengthens  our  own  defense  and  increases  our  own  security 
and  so  long  as  it  applies  to  botli  beljigcrcnts  enually. 

I  was  surprised  a  little  while  ago  to  see  those  wito  havo 
.'^aid  that  there  is  no  stieh  ihmg  as  international  law.  that 
it  IS  a  "mere  figment  of  the  imagination,  that  there  is  no 
inttrnationa!  code,  applauding  the  gentlen.an  from  Con- 
necticut !Mr.  Su.^NLEYl  during  his  .speech.  Of  rouise.  th.  re 
IS  international  law.  Of  course,  many  of  the  things  which 
the  gentlcm.au  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Sh.^nlev  1  said  are 
ab-olutely  true,  but  the  gmtleman  today,  along  with  many 
who  are  opi-o.^td  t  >  thi.s  bii!,  want  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
visions enacted  m  tlis  n^v  bll.  I  want  to  remind  Mrm.ber.s 
of  this  House  that  thr  r j.-h-and-carry  provision  of  tlv'  old 


law  expired  last  May,  and  to  enact  cash  and  cariy  toilay  is 
just  as  mAjch  a  cliange  of  the  rules  in  the  middl-  ol  tlij 
gamr-  a<  repealing  the  arms  enibaruo 

Fu.tiv  rinere,  anyone  familiar  with  international  law 
knows  tha'  a  belliuerent  has  the  right.  durin<^  the  course  of 
a  war.  to  change  the  rules  and  to  change  the  ll.^t  of  contra- 
band in  particular.  Therefore  any  legislation  enact. d  by  a 
neutral  nation  must  be  flexible  enoiirh  to  m-et  the  cliange 
of  rult  s  l:v  a  belligerent. 

It  m  ly  be  tmotionally  effective  to  charge  inconsistency 
today,  but  ineon.sistency  or  flexibihty  is  absolutely  nece..sary 
when  dealing  with  international  probl'ins  and  international 
situations.  Circum.,tanc'-s  over  which  a  neiitial  nation  has 
no  control  may  force  her.  in  defense  of  her  own  nation  and 
her  own  people,  to  change  the  rules  after  war  has  .started,  to 
eonform  to  the  chaiig-  enacted  by  the  belligerent  nations. 
Those  who  are  so  solicitous  of  what  Germany,  for  example, 
niay  think  of  any  change  in  cur  n-.utrahty  law.  might  bear 
in  mind  this  fact,  that  the  German  Gcvernmen.t  it- If 
changed  the  rules  three  times  during  the  Italio-Eih.t  ixari 
War.  They  a^ked  En'dand  to  change  in  the  Franco-Prus  r.m 
War.  and  they  asked  us  to  change  the  nil.  s  during  the 
course  of  the  World  War.  while  we  were  still  n.  utrul. 

The  g^-nileman  from  New  York  Mr.  Fish:,  the  minority 
leader  of  niy  committee,  chargf-d  me  wi  h  inconsistency  a 
few  minutes  ago.  This  charge  I  have  an-w-!.'!  Certainly 
the  last  person  in  thf^  world  ti<  accu^^e  ar.:V' .-y  of  incon- 
sistency is  the  gentleman  from  N' w  York  Mr.  Fish  I.  I  re- 
meml>^r  very  W"ll  2  years  ago  when  the  bill,  which  h'^  iv.w 
defends  and  has  been  fi/hting  for  so  vccif' rously.  was  b'fTe 
this  Hou.se  fur  f^n.il  vote.  The  gcnll.  man  from  N w  Y  ik 
I  Mr.  Fisiil  ollered  a  motion  to  recommit  the  bill  v.  huh  he 
now  defends,  and  that  motion  failed  to  cany.  On  fit:  il 
pas.sage.  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fism.  r..'h'r 
than  vote  for  the  bill  to  which  he  Is  now  v.edded.  walk.  J 
ru'  of  this  Chamber,  un.ung.  unheralded,  and  unrecorded. 
He  or!)-'sed  the  ]-,resent  law  2  years  ago.  why  is  he  so 
enamoiK.  d  ef  it  m.'W?  Inc  mjiistency.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  epitomizes  that  word. 

Actually.  Congress  is  n  >t  changing  the  ncutraMty  rules  of 
this  Government  after  war  has  commenced.     You  will  recall 
that  thi->  body  ra.^^sed  a  neutrality  bill  last  summer.     That  bill 
Went  to  the  Senate  for  its  con.ideration.  but  the  Senate  re- 
fu.-.  d  to  t.ike  action  at  that  tune  and  subseciuently  adjourned. 
By  this  procedure  the  Senate  merely  suspended  its  considera- 
tion of  the  Bloom  bill:  it  ciid  no^  kill  it.    Tnerefore,  the  Bloom 
bill  had  beer  pending  on  theSenat*  ai^enda  tor  several  months 
and  was  frnally  di-p.i-ed  cf  l,i~t  •.sn  k     Fri  in  a  parliamentary 
viewpoint,  theref.  re,  we  are  iv.X  changing  our  neutrality  laws 
in  an  unneutral  manner.     We  are  merely  finishmi:  unfinished 
business  held  over  from  the  1  ist  session  of  Congre.-s.     Fur- 
thermore, the  President  and  th?  Secretary  of  State  h.ive  on 
frequent  occasions  announced  that  it  is  the  policy  of  their 
administration  to  repeal  the  unneutral  arms  embargo  as  soon 
as  possible.     Tliis  intent  was  broadcast  to  the  world  last  sum- 
mer before  war  broke  out  m  Europe.     IL  is  an  extravagant 
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statement  and  without  foundation  in  international  law  to  say 
that  under  all  these  circum.stanccs  the  United  State.-,  cannot 
rmct  with  impunity  a  new  law  which  will  strengthen  our 
neutral  status  and  enliance  our  security.  To  aiguc  other- 
wuse  IS  to  su.ggest  that  this  greatest  cf  all  nations  has  become 
so  impotent  that  we  cannot  act  as  wisdom  and  justice  dictate 
In  t*m.e  of  emergency.  That  is  an  untenable  condition  which 
no  American  can  endure. 

Tile  arms  embargo,  of  ccu.'-se.  is  the  crux  of  this  whole 
d.  b  ite.  It  is  ab.;nlutely  indefensible  and  hypocritical  as  it 
now  stands.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  this  sub- 
ject, btit  it  might  be  well  to  recapitulate  for  just  a  few  mo- 
ments the  situation  as  it  exists  today.  Those  who  champion 
the  arm.s  embargo  are  in  an  untenable  pos'tion.  They  are 
deccu'ins  themselves  and  the  American  people,  becau'^e  in  the 
final  analysis  there  is  no  difference  between  a  completely 
proee.ssed  munition,  an  asscmblfd  arniament.  and  the  mate- 
rial.  which  go  into  the  manufacture  of  that  armament. 

Mr.  BARRY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Not  now.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

The  theory  of  the  arms  embarc'o  is  just  this:  We  say  to 
the  nations  of  the  woild.  "In  times  of  peace  come  to  us  for 
anything  that  j'ou  need — machine  ctms.  bombs,  fiares,  flame 
throwers,  and  cannon;  come  to  us  and  arm  yourselves  to  the 
teeth  in  times  of  peace,  even  tlicu.;-'h  you  may  bp  secretly 
preparing  for  war.  Come  to  u-;  and  get  all  the  devilish  in- 
stitinifnts  of  destriKilon  which  you  can  buy.  We  will  sell 
thf-m  to  yoti.  We  will  prepare  you  for  the  aggression  and 
tie nI ruction  which  you  are  planning.  We  will  arm  you  so  that 
ycu  can  demolish  the  peace  of  the  world  whenever  you  wi.sh." 
Then,  when  the  moment  comes  for  the  acgressor  to  strike, 
our  isolationist  friend^,  with  the  false  smile  of  benign  neu- 
trality on  their  faces,  say  to  the  defenseless  nations  who  have 
been  trying  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace,  who  have  been  shav- 
ing down  their  armaments  rather  than  building  them  up, 
"No;  you  cannot  buy  from  us  the  iniplemcn^s  with  which  to 
defend  yeurselvf  s,"  oh,  the  aggressor  nation.  These  na- 
lif  ns  which  hive  been  arming  to  the  teeth  for  the  past  2 
years  can.  in  time  of  peace,  buy  anything  they  want  under 
thi.'  arm.s-embarpo  policy:  but  the  defenseless  victims  of  those 
nations  cannot  buy  one  instrum.ent  with  which  to  defend 
themselvfs.  Is  that  morality?  It  Is  moral  isolation ;  that  is 
what  it  is.  Tlie  American  Nation  has  for  150  yeais  of  con- 
stitutional history  insir^'d  on  the  rght  to  purchase  arms  for 
Its  own  def-^n.se:  and,  to  be  consi.-tent,  they  have  equally 
Insi.'ted  upon  the  rii.'ht  to  .sell  arm.s  during  time  of  war. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wifcconiln.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gcn- 
tl'  m;;n  y,.  Id? 

Mr.  ALLEN  cf  Penn.'^ylvania.  Not  yet.  I  shall  be  pleased 
to  jield  a  little  later  wh^n  I  have  flnish"d  my  statement. 

8)  when  the  aggressor  decides  to  strike  he  immediately 
decides  oui  foreign  policy.  Nut  cur  State  Department,  not 
this  Congress,  but  some  foreign  ptower  d.clares  by  its  own 
ruthless  act  what  our  future  course  must  be.  We  have  dene 
something  that  no  other  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  done; 
we  have  surrendered  to  an  aggressor  nation  who  provokes 
war  the  right  to  decide  our  foreign  policy,  because  the  mo- 
ment he  strikes  under  the  present  arms  em.bargo  we  m.ust 
prohibit  the  sale  of  arms,  miunitions.  and  implements  of  war 
to  the  aggressor  and  his  victim  alike.  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  do  not  under  any  circumstances  intend  to 
surrender  such  power  over  their  own  foreign  affairs. 

Under  the  arms  embareo  we  cannot  sell  a  finished  arma- 
ment but  we  will  give  engineering  advice,  we  will  show  a 
belligerent  nation  how  to  make  these  engines  of  destruction. 
This  all  smacks  of  the  hypocrisy  of  the  old  prohibition  days 
when  the  sale  of  beer  was  prohibited,  but  down  the  main 
street  and  side  streets  of  every  town  and  city  in  America  one 
could  buy  hops  and  malt,  and  if  nobody  happened  to  be 
listening  one  could  have  whispered  instructior^  thrown  in. 
Such     prohibition     was    hypocritical    and    self-deceptive. 


Equally  defenseless  is  the  arms  em.bargo  in  which  so  many 
innocents  have  been  seduced  to  place  their  faith. 

Any  student  of  this  situation  well  knows  that  the  bellig- 
erents today  are  not  so  interested  in  arms,  m.unitions.  and 
instruments  of  war  as  they  are  in  raw  materials.  There 
is  hardly  a  nation  at  war  today  which  does  not  have  lower 
lubor  costs  than  we.  They  can  buy  raw  materials  and  make 
their  own  armaments  in  their  own  countries  far  cheaper 
than  they  can  buy  them  here;  yet  those  who  try  to  bring 
out  this  distinction  between  armaments  as  such  and  raw 
materials  are  deluding  the  American  people  into  a  sense 
of  false  security  by  saying  that  there  is  no  danger  in  selling 
raw  materials,  that  it  is  only  the  sale  of  finished  armaments 
wh:cl:i  involves  danger. 

On  the  sub;ect  of  the  immorality  of  selling  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  im.plements  cf  war,  I  wish  to  call  attention  to  a 
rad.o  spiH-ch  delivered  Sunday  mght  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York    [Mr.  Fish]: 

The  sale  of  arms  to  belligerent  nations  for  sake  of  blood 
moneys 

Oh.  how  often  we  have  heard  that  phrase — 

The  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerent  nations  for 
sake  of  blood  money  and  war  profits  is  an  iitieily  immoral,  un- 
christian, and  VICIOUS  system,  turning  the  United  States  into  a 
slhupliterhouse  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and 
dragging  tis  into  wars  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  immoral  to  sell  arms  to  a  defenseless 
people  to  enable  them  to  defend  themselves,  but  is  moral  to 
sell  arms  in  time  of  peace  to  aggressors  so  that  they  can 
kill,  slaughter,  and  destroy  these  very  victims,  then  I  say 
the  time  has  come  for  us  to  make  new  definitions  for  the 
words  "morality"  and  "immorality."  Perhaps  our  isolationist 
friends  can  do  it. 

Fuithermiore,  if  it  be  immoral  to  traffic  in  arms  then  the 
greatest  characters  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  have  been 
im.nicral  m.en,  and  I  include  in  this  category  George  Wash- 
ington. Thom.as  Jefferson,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Henry  Clay, 
Pickering.  Secretary  of  State  under  Washington.  Every  one 
of  the.->e  men,  if  the  premise  of  the  gentlem.an  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Fish]  be  true,  have  been  immoral  men,  because 
they  have  all  insisted  on  the  right  of  this  Nation  to  sell  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents  or  to  nations 
at  p'^ace.  j 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am  sorry,  I  must  decline 
to  yield. 

Therxlore  Roo.scvelt  said  that  those  who  opposed  the  Hale 
of  munitions  of  war  were  committing  the  greatest  possible 
cfT'  nsr-  against  thf^  caa'ie  of  International  right  and  the 
interei.ts  of  humanity. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Our  cttlzen.s  have  always  been  free  to  make.  vend,  and  export 
arms  It  le  the  constant  occupation  and  UvellhcxKl  of  some  of 
tbfm. 

Alexander  Hamilton  said: 

The  purchasing  within,  and  exporting  from,  the  United  States, 
by  way  of  merchandise,  articles  commonly  called  contraband,  being 
generally  warlike  instruments  and  military  stores,  is  free  to  aU  tb.e 
parties  at  war,  and  Is  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

And  I  could  go  on  and  on  quoting  authority  after  author- 
ity on  this  subject.  For  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  our  great- 
est statesmen  have  maintained  this  right.  They  have  done 
so  because  they  have  realized  that  it  was  in  our  own  national 
interest  and  that  if  we  refused  at  any  time  to  sell  arms  to 
warring  nations  we  would  be  turning  this  world,  transform- 
ing it,  into  an  armed  camp.  Obviously  if  those  nations  can- 
not buy  implements  of  war  from  the  great  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  world  it  is  only  natural  they  will,  in  time  of  peace, 
build  their  own  armament  factories,  will  develop  their  own 
manufacturing  concerns  for  their  own  defense.  The  world 
win  be  an  armed  camp  if  the  theory  of  the  arms  embargo 
preyalLs. 


consistent  if  we  had  cnanc;eci  itLS  Riislation  last   summer      mtr  ix^ioic  wa:   uiuh-c  c:ui  ui  r^uiupc.     xl  i^  uu  cALi-i^uBaiii. 
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I  would  like  for  a  mcmnnt  to  quote  another  part  of  the 
spo.  lIi  made  by  the  gentkman  from  N- w  York  ,  Mr.  Fish!, 
Sunday  night.    I  quote: 

We  are  the  biggest  saps  and  pu.shcvers  for  fr-relsn  propaganda 
wlvjn  trie  bands  begin  to  play  and  our  cmotiuns  run  away  witn 
cur  reason. 

Mr.  S.ooakcr.  if  the  Amtncan  pecpl-  arc  saps  and  pu.-h- 
ovfrs.  then  we  had  better  enact  even  more  binding  and  re- 
strictive legislation  than  wf  have  new  before  us;  but  I  for 
one  do  not  agi'ce  that  the  American  pro- !,>  are  such  morons 
a^  the  K.ntlcman  frcm  N:w  York  '^-r.  Fish  1  .-oems  to  thmk. 
I  firmly  b-lieve  that  in  their  detfrnv.natun  to  keep  America 
tut  of  war.  to  increase  our  .^ecun-y,  to  preserve  peace,  our 
people  will  strengthen  their  eluuactcrs  and  their  determina- 
tions as  we  chart  our  courje  through  troubled  waters,  and  as 
c:i.-^<-.s  occur,  the^e  people  vsiU  conduct  ihtnn.se Ives  as  patriots 
and  not  as  saps. 

I  can  well  und-i.stand  why  th-  ?enll-  man  from  Now  York. 
on  the  prL-mise  tliat  the  Amerioan  people  are  saps  and  push- 
overs, is  anxious  to  enact  binduiEj.  restrictive,  anJ  hand- 
shackling  legislation  of  the  arms  embar-o  vanc;y. 

Referring  now  to  tho-c  w!io  elaim  th.it  the  sale  of  arms 
p'.ungrd  us  ir.io  'he  la -t  war.  hi  me  stot  >  to  th.-  MLmber.s 
thtse  few  faot.<:  In  the  first  phue.  only  10  percoiit  cf  our 
sales  to  belligerent  nat:c:ns  dunnK  the  World  War  were  arms, 
ammuniticn.  and  implements  cf  war.  Wo  had  no  ammuni- 
tion plants  in  this  country  m  1914  to  syeak  cf. 

!  H-ie  the  cavel  f»>!l.l 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  S;>akor.  I  yield  the  :^en- 
tleman  5  acldit.onal  mmu'es. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Penn.^ylvania.  Mr.  Siioakor.  we  were  so 
L^cklnt^  m  manufacturing  facilities  when  we  entered  th^ 
World  War  that  we  had  to  trado  raw  maierials  with  Eneland 
for  arnis  and  euns  with  which  to  defend  ourselves  and  (quip 
our  own  soldiers.  It  can  be  proved  by  the  record  that  our 
sale  of  arms  dtiring  the  World  Wai  had  nothtn-  whatsoever 
to  do  with  our  final  mvclvemcnt.  It  is  false  to  believe  that 
American  beats  cairym^  arms  cr  thr>  s.nkmg  of  American 
boats  carrying  arms  finally  involved  u^  m  hat  w„r.  Let  mc 
lead  a  few  excorpfs  from  the  papor^  cf  tliat  dav.  I  quote 
frcm  the  New  Ycik  Times  of  Maich  23.  1917.  Please  listen 
t'j  these  few  excerpts: 

Tlie  .American  steamer  H 'aid ton.  bound  from  Philadelphia  for 
Rotterdam  with  petroleum,  was  torpedoed  without  warning  at  8 
o'clock  last  n.ght. 

That  ship  carried  petrol  mm,  not  arms,  ammunition,  and 
impl'ment.s  of  war.  On  Mai  'h  14  of  the  .same  year  the 
steamer  Alaonquin.  bound  from  N-  w  York  for  London  with  a 
cargo  of  fL.od-tufTs,  not  cannon,  not  bomb.-,  but  foodstuffs, 
was  sunk. 

On  March  10— 

Reports  of  the  sinking  of  three  .\nit>r:rnn  ships  by  German  sub- 
ir.annt's  w.ll  bf  r>'ad  by  tht-  people  of  tl;e  United  States  this  morn- 
ing, the  Viyilancia.  the  City  of  Manphn.  and  the  Ilatots. 

These  were  west-bound  in  ballast,  carrying?  ab.-.-  utely  n'^.th- 
in?  in  their  holds  but  ballast.  They  were  retuoning  home 
with  no  cargo  whatsoev-r.  Th-^refure  it  was  not  arm.ament. 
it  was  not  munitions,  it  was  no'  implements  of  war  that 
involved  us  in  that  last  conflict.  It  was  the  ruthless  sink.ng 
of  our  boats  on  innoc<'nt  mi.-sions.  It  wiu-^  the  violation  of 
our  neutral  rights  which  involved  us  m  the  last  war. 

Today,  instead  of  prt  p.innq  to  defend  our  neutral  rights, 
we  are  doing  what  this  Nation  has  never  done  in  all  its  histery. 
We  are  prepared  to  make  a  suprtin*^  sacrifice  b\  susociid-iis 
our  neutral  rights  in  advance  of  tiouLle.  We  are  suspending 
those  riirhts  m-tead  of  running  the  risk  of  havir.g  to  protect 
them  in  the  months  to  come. 

I  say  to  the  membership  of  the  House  that  this  bill  may 
nor  be  jx-rfeer.  but  it  is  an  attempt  to  protect  the  interests 
of  the  American  people  and  the  welfare  of  this  Nation  with- 
out at  the  same  time  imposing  too  great  economic  hardships, 
the  impact  of  which  we  could  not  stand  or  our  i^^ople  them- 
selves would  not  tolerate.  Those  who  insist  on  retaining  the 
arms   embargo    to   be   consistent   must   be   complete   isola- 


tionists. Tl^.ey  must  consider  as  contraband  all  items  on  our 
export  lists,  because  we  agree.  I  believe,  that  there  is  no  dif- 
ference, frcm  a  belligerent's  viewpoint,  between  arm^s  and  the 
stuff  with  which  arms  are  made:  and  thi.-.  Nation,  dependent 
as  she  is  for  essential  raw  materials,  such  as  rubbor,  tin. 
nickel,  and  manganese,  cannot  afford  to  isolate  herself  in  any 
sense  of  the  word,  because  we.  ourselves,  are  deix^ndent  on 
other  parts  of  the  world  for  essentials  to  our  own  wtUure  and 
our  own  economies. 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvaiv.a.  I  yald  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CHIPERriELD.  If  I  understood  the  g'-i'l'ir.an  cor- 
rectly, he  staled  that  the  cash-and-carry  provL-,ion  e.xp  rrd 
on  May  1.  1939.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  cash  provision  oi  the 
1937  act  did  not  expire  but  was  contained  in  section  3  of  that 
act  and  is  still  in  existence  today?  The  only  thing  th.it  did 
txp.ro  was  some  carry  provision  m  section  2. 

Mr.  ALLE:;  of  Pennsylvania.    I  think  that  is  substantially 

right. 

Mr.  VORYS  i)f  Ohio.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN'  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to  the  gentlman 
from  Oliio. 

Mr.  VORYS  cf  Ohio.    Last  summer  the  gentleman  said: 

The  minute  we  change  the  exi.-^ting  provisions  of  an  act  after  war- 
fare has  started  wc  have  changed  the  rules  la  the  middle  of  the 
game 

Th  n  the  gentleman  further  said: 

This  is  a  very  dangerous  posslbUlty  and  would  probably  result 
in  war  for  us. 

Now  the  centleman  apparently  backs  off  that  sweeping 
statement,  which  is  upheld  by  e\ery  expert  in  international 
law. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Tliat  is  not  rijiht. 
Mr.  VOP.Y3  of  Ohio.  And  mak*  .>  di>tinctions  between  the 
types  of  changes.  Now.  would  tlie  gentleman  say  that  for  us 
to  start  to  sdl  arms  when  only  one  side  can  get  them,  and 
would  the  gentleman  say  that  to  repeal  our  arms  embargo  is 
not  a  change  in  the  existing  provisions  of  any  act? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Why,  certainly  it  is  a  change 
in  the  provisions  of  the  existing  law.  but  we  are  doing  so  in 
defense  of  our  own  Nation  and  because  we  believe  that  our 
neutral  rights  will  be  more  secure  than  they  are  now.  May 
I  remind  the  gentlem.an  it  is  a  neutral  nation  which  has  the 
right  at  any  time  to  pass  a  neutrality  law  in  its  own  defen-se, 
and  by  that  .same  right  it  cm  change  a  neutrality  law  if  its 
own  interests  are  at  stake.  It  is  not  the  belligerents,  it  is  the 
neutral  nation  which  has  tire  right  to  decide  its  own  foreign 
policy. 

[Here  the  cavel  fell.l 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the 
genthman  12  additional  minutes. 

Mr.   R.AYBIRN.     Will   the   gentleman   yield? 
Mr.  ALLEN   uf  Pennsylvania.     I  yi-i-ld   to  the   gcntlenvm 
from  T'  xas. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Is  it  not  also  true,  and  should  this  not 
be  taken  notice  cf  by  all  people:  We  knew  and  the  world 
knew  that  this  Congress  had  in  the  process  of  revision  the 
so-called  neutrality  law,  Tli-  Ht.uso  (,f  Repre^sentatives  had 
passed  a  bill  which  went  to  liio  S"nafe  imd  that  body  simply 
adjourned  eonsid-^ration  of  it  until  January.  Ev'rybody  in 
the  world  know  that  that  measure  was  going  to  be  taken  up 
in  th:»  Seiriue  ccnimitti^e  for  consideration  not  later  than 
January.  I'ven  had  this  special  session  of  the  Congress  not 
been   called 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  thnnk  the  genMeman,  No 
nation  comd  have  given  wider  notice  to  oth-r  nations  in 
the  world  cf  a  contemplated  cliange  than  we  gave  in  regard 
to  the  arms  embargo. 

Mr.   JARMAN.     Will    the    gentl-man    yield'' 
Mr.   ALLEN  of   Pennsylvania.     I   yi-ld   to  the   gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  JARMAN.     I  am  sure  the  centleman  heard  our  dis- 
,  tinguished  colleague  from  Connecticut  with  very  clean  hands 
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say  that  if  we  had  passed  this  legislation  last  June  there 
would  have  been  no  war.  or  there  probably  would  have  been 
no  war.    Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  that  statement? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  believe  it  might  have  had 
a  deterring  effect  on  the  aggressive  policies  of  the  totali- 
tarian powers. 

If  we  were  to  carry  out  the  principles  inferentially  agreed 
to  by  tlie  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  VorysI  we  would  be 
giving  the  beUigerent  nation  the  right  to  decide  our  foreign 
policy  at  any  time.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  emphasize  at 
tins  time.  If  we  are  to  be  intimidated  by  what  Mr.  Hitler 
thinks,  or  what  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  any  other  representa- 
ti\'e  of  a  foreign  power  thinks,  we  are  automatically  giving 
tlie:a  the  right  to  decide  our  foreign  policy.     1  Applause.) 

Tlicre  has  never  been  a  time  in  our  history  or  the  history 
of  any  other  nation  when  a  neutral  during  wartime  has 
not  reserved  the  right  to  change  its  laws  to  meet  emergencies 
and  crises  as  they  arise.  Of  course,  it  is  cur  neutral  right 
to  do  that  as  long  as  the  applications  of  the  change  apply 
equally  to  both  belligerents,  as  they  do  in  this  case. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Mr.  Speaker,  wall  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Following  that  logic,  is  there  any  reason 
for  us  to  know  that  a  war  would  not  be  declared  and  last 
a  htmdred  years,  and  freeze  us  in  our  tracks,  helpless,  if 
we  were  to  follow  such  logic  and  policy? 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  That  is  absolutely  right. 
There  has  never  been  a  time  when  a  nation  has  attempted 
to  legislate  against  unpredictable  and  luiforseen  circum- 
stances with  impunity,  and  we  cannot  do  it  now.     [Applause.] 

The  bill  which  the  Senate  passed  last  week  is  as  neutral 
as  any  legislation  of  this  nature  can  be  neutral.  Neutrality, 
however,  is  only  one  step  toward  a  greater  goal  and  that  goal 
is  the  security  of  this  Nation.  Thiii  bill  is  a  great  improve- 
ment over  exi.3ting  legislation,  and  for  that  reason  I  am 
heartily  in  favor  of  it.  I  still  believe,  however,  that  a  return 
to  international  law  would  be  the  wisest  cour.se  to  follow 
and  in  the  long  run  would  give  us  the  greatcot  security. 

;ileie  the  g..vel  fell.] 

Ml.  ClilPERtTEliD.  Mr.  S;x^aker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  genii  iivui  from  Now  York  iMi.  B.^Rav]. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  lawyer  it  has  been  my 
experience  that  whenever  I  was  cont routed  with  an  issue  I 
could  always  find  a  precedent  to  .-u.tain  my  point  of  view. 
I  do  not  question  the  precedents  e.f  ihe  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Bloom  I.  and  I  do  net  question  the  precedints  of 
the  gentleman  frcm  Conneciicut  I  Mr.  Sh.\nley1.  but  I  know 
that  if  I  happened  to  be  fighting  an  opponent  and  someone 
came  along  m  the  middle  of  the  fight  and  handed  my  oppo- 
nent a  club  with  wliich  to  hit  me.  I  certainly  would  not 
regard  that  feliow  as  a  neutral.     [Applause.] 

It  this  measure  is  solely  in  the  interest  of  American  peace, 
solely  in  the  interest  of  our  welfare,  why  all  this  talk  about 
aggressor  nations  and  victim  nations?  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  public  subscribes  to  the  theory  that  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  police  the  world.  I  do  not  believe  the  Amer- 
ican public  subscribes  to  the  theory  that  it  is  our  policy  to 
preserve  religion  aU  over  the  world.  I  do  not  fesl  that  the 
American  public  believes  it  is  our  obligation  to  presei-ve 
democracy  all  over  the  world.  My  sole  interest  in  approach- 
ing this  question  is  how  is  it  going  to  keep  this  country  at 
peace.  If  we  have  any  precedent  for  the  situation  of  our 
country  at  this  time,  certainly  the  last  war  should  be  a  case 
in  point  for  us. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  last  European  war  Woodrow  Wil- 
son told  us  to  be  neutral  in  thought.  William  Jennings 
Bryan,  our  Secretary  of  State,  was  a  pacifist.  At  the  time 
of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  opinion  in  this  country  was 
divided.  The  majority  werfr in  .sj-mpathy  with  the  Allies,  but 
there  was  a  substantial  number  of  people  who  were  in  sym- 
pathy with  the  other  side,  and  also  a  substantial  number  of 
people  who  were  indifferent  to  the  outcome  of  the  war;  yet, 
in  spite  of  this  feeling,  we  got  into  the  war  at  the  end  of  2 
years  and  8  months. 


Contrast  that  situation  with  the  situation  existing  today. 
President  Roosevelt  is  unneutral  In  thought.  He  has  so 
expressed  himself  time  and  time  again.  Have  you  forgotten 
that  he  wanted  at  Ctiicago  to  quarantine  aggressor  nations? 
Have  you  forgotten  that  he  wanted  to  help  out  the  victims 
as  against  the  aggressors,  short  of  war?  Our  Secretary  of 
State,  judging  by  everything  he  has  said,  concurs  in  his 
viewpoint.  In  addition,  the  American  people  today  are  not 
neutral  in  thought.  Every  poll  taken  shows  that  the  ovcr- 
v.helming  majority  of  the  American  people,  anywhere  from 
8.';  to  95  percent,  are  in  sympathy  with  the  Allies.  In  view 
of  this  situation,  we  are  in  far  graver  danger  today  than  we 
were  twenty-odd  j'ears  ago. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  arms  embargo.  How  will  repealing 
It  keep  us  away  from  this  war?  By  lifting  it  we  know  as  an 
actuality  it  will  work  out  with  one  side  receiving  arms  and 
ammunition  and  the  other  side  not  receiving  them.  What 
happened  when  that  occurred  during  the  last  war,  where 
we  did  not  change  any  law  but  where,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by 
virtue  of  the  Allied  blockade  only  one  side  got  the  arms  and 
ammunition  from  us?  Only  this  morning  the  newspap>ers 
carried  the  story  of  the  Black  Tom  explosion  and  the  repara- 
tions Germany  owes  us.  Have  you  forgotten  that  an  ex- 
German  Army  officer  tried  to  blow  up  a  bridge  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada?  Do  you  think  the  Germans  are 
going  to  sit  supinely  by  and  take  this?  I  know  that  as  an 
American  that  if  we  were  fighting  Mexico,  for  example,  and 
if  Mexico  had  a  fleet  and  we  had  no  fleet,  and  in  the  middle 
of  the  war  England  or  Germany,  which  had  an  embargo,  lifted 
it  so  that  Mexico  could  get  guns  and  ammunition  to  fight 
us.  we  would  not  stand  by  and  take  it  and  regard  it  as  neu- 
trality. Certainly  I  woiild  not,  and  no  red-blooded  American 
would. 

I  want  to  place  in  the  Record  the  voice  not  of  a  partisan 
in  the  heat  of  debate  but  of  an  American  historian  who 
looked  back  on  what  occurred  and  wrote  these  piiragraphs 
before  the  present  situation  arose.  He  wrote  this  in  his 
study,  analyzing  the  situation  as  a  scientific  mind  would 
and  locking  back  at  the  sequence  of  events  that  led  us  into 
the  last  war.  This  is  from  W.  E.  Woodward's  A  New  Ameri- 
can History.  Woodward  is  an  American  historian,  born 
in  the  South.  This  was  written  years  before  the  present 
crisis  and  years  after  the  last  war.     He  states: 

The  World  War  began  in  August  1914.  and  the  American  Nation 
was  a  participant  in  the  war  on  the  side  r,l  the  Allies  within  a 
we^k  To  contend  that  the  United  States  did  i.ot  enter  the  fight 
until  April  6.  1917 — 2  years  and  8  months  after  the  war  started — 
It)  merely  to  juggl,-  with  realities.  America's  ncuuuiuy  was  nothing 
but  a  sham  from  the  begmuing.  In  the  fust  month  of  the  war 
Charles  M.  Schwab,  president  of  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  returned 
f n  m  Europe  with  tlie  largest  order  fcr  shells  and  other  war  mate- 
rial that  had  ever  been  given  up  to  that  time  to  any  munitions- 
making  Cdncern  in  the  world's  history.  Tlic  buyer  was  the  British 
Government.  In  a  few  weeks  the  Du  Pcnts,  of  Dt'.n-.vare,  get  an 
order,  also  British,  for  100.000.000  pounds  of  gunpowder  at  a  dollar 
a  pound.     The  pe-acetime  price  was  55  cents  a  pound. 

All  that  was  just  a  beginning.  As  the  months  rolled  by  the 
purchases  of  the  Allies — Great  Britain,  France,  Rus.sia,  and  tlie 
smaller  nations-increased  enormously  Millions  cf  people  were 
employed,  one  way  or  another,  in  furnishing  munitions,  Icxxi^tuffs, 
cloiliing,  motorcars,  mules,  and  horses  to  Germany  &  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  this  obvious  fact,  the  attitude  of  the  United 
States  as  a  so-called  neutral  was  formally  correct.  The  State 
Department  defined  the  American  position  in  January  1915  in  these 
terms ; 

"Those  in  this  country  who  sympathize  with  Germany  and  Aus- 
tria-Hungary appear  to  assume  that  som.e  obhgatiou  rests  upon 
this  Grovernment.  in  the  performance  of  its  neutral  duty,  to  prevent 
all  trade  in  contraband,  and  thtis  t.o  eqtialize  the  diflerence  due  to 
the  relative  naval  strength  of  the  belligerents.  No  such  obligation 
exists;  it  would  be  an  unneutral  act.  an  act  of  partiality  on  the 
part  of  the  | United  States]  Government,  to  adopt  such  a  policy  if 
the  Executive  had  the  power  to  do  so  If  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary  cannot  import  contraband  from  this  covtntry.  it  is  not. 
because  of  that  fact,  the  duty  of  the  United  States  to  close  its 
markets  to  the  Allies. 

"Tlie  markets  of  this  country  are  open  upon  equal  terms  to  all 
the  world,  to  every  nation,  belligerent  or  neutral." 

This  statement  expresses  a  truth,  but,  like  so  many  diplomatic 
announcements.  It  does  not  give  the  whole  trvith.  The  "markets 
of  this  country"  were,  indeed,  "open  upon  equal  terms  to  all  the 
world."  but  for  every  practical  purpose  Germany  was  completely 
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excluded  from  th-m.  The  whnlesalp  rooprrat;on  rt  A-.i^rinm  cU!- 
zrn=  m  the  rurnL^hing  of  va.-=:  quantities  of  munitions  nrul-uppu^s 
to  Grt-at  Brliam  and  h»r  Allies  certainly  made  the  Lnued  btates. 
fur  all  rs-^cnt-.m  purpo-es.  r.n  enemy  frrm  the  b-£;mnliig. 

Mv  read^is  w:ll  understand.  I  am  -ure  that  n^.  .setun>^  fo-th  this 
con'inuitv  cf  circumstances  I  am  not  taking  su!es.  btit  am  trN..-', 
to  show  how,  bv  cradMal  and  succe-ive  devdnpmcnrs.  we  N^ere 
ri-awn  into  a  war  which  was  pmely  Evirop-^an  in  character,  and 
which  had  no  pcint  ni  contact  with  American  affairs,  ^xcopt  insofar 
as  American  Interests  were  represented  by  profiteers  lU  war  .-up- 
DiK-s  and  the  lenders  of  money  to  Germany^  enemies 

There  is  not  to  be  found  In  the  whole  panoraria  of  modern 
hl'torv  a  more  perfect  exar.ple  of  a  =;reat  and  poworful  nation  being 
U'ed  as  a  cafs-paw  When  we  finally  went  into  tne  war  m  a 
milita.y  sen^^e.  after  havln-  been  m  it  all  alor^  In  an  economic 
sense  the  Allied  chestnuts  were  burnt  to  a  crisp,  and.  of  course, 
everyone  kncws  that  the  Ani'Tican  paw  was  badly  singed  m  puil- 
Inc  them  nut  nt  the  fire.  After  it  was  all  over  there  was  not  even 
tli.nks  to  sav  nothint;  of  the  paying'  of  debts.  As  the  home.y 
philGSopher.  Abe  Martin.  say>.  "All  we  got  out  cf  the  war  was  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  European  war  is  a  war  over  real  estate 
and  powiT  and  not  any  idealistic  war.  Do  not  let  us  follow 
the  same  road  today  that  we  followed  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
1  Applause.  1 

I  Here  the  cavr!  fell.] 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman l:-cm  Texas  iMr.  Lanh.\mI. 

Mr.  LA^UAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  mdivldual  view- 
P'jint.';,  we  all  approach  this  v.-ry  serious  problnn  with  the 
fame  desire  in  our  hearts,  and  that  desire  i^i  to  keep  cur  coun- 
try neutral,  to  have  it  remain  out  of  armed  participation  m 
this  European  war,  and  to  prevent  the  sending  of  our  boys 
across  the  seas  to  .such  a  foreign  conflict. 

We  are  engaged  in' the  consideration  of  a  proposal  of 
national  policy  which  was  rcccmmended  by  the  admini.stra- 
tion  before  this  war  began.  Personally,  I  have  been  inclined 
to  cl'P'ore.  .somewhat,  the  extended  discussion  with  reference  ■ 
to  ,t.  in  the  fear  that  it  might  likely  lead  some  fcreis-n  nations 
to  srpp-ise  we  are  divided.  There  are.  cf  course,  differences  of 
.p.mon  aniens  u.s  a,s  to  the  terms  of  the  law  v.hich  shou'd 
b  •  rii.ict-.'d.  but  in  the  sentiment  of  remaining  n.'Utral  and 
preventing  our  boys  from  donning  again  martial  regalia  for  a 
European  contest,  we  are  not  divid.^l. 

We  have  heard  extended  discussion,  pro  and  con,  with 
reference  to  the  two  proposals  b.  fore  us.  Some  have  said 
that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  get  us  into  the  war, 
and  others  have  been  equally  insistent  that  its  retention  will 
have  a  similar  effect.  Let  us  not  be  deceived,  Mr.  Speaker. 
There  are  nations  across  the  seas  that  do  not  wi.^h  us  to 
btcome  engaged  in  this  war  but,  if  they  should  d-Tide  to 
make  the  atttmpt  to  provoke  our  participation,  thry  would 
not,  for  one  iiLsraiit,  stop  to  peruse  our  laws  or  coas.der  the 
statutes  on  oar  books.  They  do  not  operate  that  way. 
I  Applause,  i 

What  law  could  Poland  have  had  that  would  have  pro- 
vented  its  invasion.'  What  law  could  Czechoslovakia  have 
had  that  would  have  prevented  its  invasion?  We  argue  much 
here  about  twt'edledum  and  tweediedee.  If  certain  of  the 
belligerents  decide  to  take  steps  which  may  so  arouse  our 
animosity  as  to  bring  about  propaganda  for  our  entering  this 
war,  they  will  do  it  regardless  of  the  nature  of  our  laws. 

All  any  neutral  nation  can  do  is  to  have  a  lav.-  of  neutrality, 
or  to  operate  under  the  neutrality  of  international  law.  There 
is.  and  there  can  be,  no  such  thing  as  neutrality  in  spirit  and 
in  tliought  when  one  is  familiar  with  the  details  of  a  contest. 
We  are  engaged,  at  present,  in  an  effort  to  get  a  law  of 
neutrality,  but  ever>'  man  knows  that  the  overwhelming  .senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  favorable  to  one 
class  of  the  belligerents.  And  is  there  anyone  who  supposes 
for  one  moment  that  there  is  a  neutral  nation  anywhere  under 
the  sun  whose  people  do  not  have  in  their  h-arts.  however 
strict  the  national  law  of  neutrality  may  be.  the  desire  that 
one  iH'Uigerent  or  the  other  should  be  the  victor? 

It  has  been  contended  by  some  in  this  debate  that  the 
adoption  at  this  time  of  the  policy  of  repealing  the  arms 
embargo  would  be  a  reversal  of  p<Tlicy  since  we  were  recently 
assembled  in  a  regular  session  of  this  Congress.  I  repeat  that 
we  are  dealing  with  a  national  policy  for  our  own  country 
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which  was  proposed  before  this  wfir  began.  In  the  ccmniuni- 
cations  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the 
introduction  of  the  measure  suggested,  due  and  an:ple  notice- 
actual  notice,  if  you  plea.se— was  given  to  the  nations  of  the 
world  as  to  what  was  contemplated  by  th.e  United  Slates  of 
America  in  a  npurrality  statuto.  A:i;l  who  would  be  so  bold 
as  to  declare  that  nations  did  not  take  notice  of  that  pro- 
posal? Ltn  me  remind  vcu  that  we  aie  cperaiing  in  the  same 
Congres..  and  that  we  are  prcceedirig  with  reference  to  the 
same  legislation.  The  measure  is  now  in  the  natural  and 
ordr-iiy  process  of  enactmrnf ,  and  there  has  been  no  chan  :•■  in 
the  policy  and  attitude  of  the  administration  from  the  time 
this  law  was  proposed  before  the  war  until  this  good  d;iy  and. 
in  my  judgment,  it  i-  your  duty  and  mine  to  enact  it. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  m  matters  pertaining  to 
our  own  citi?ens  in  our  domestic  affairs  we  often  go  to  the 
extent  of  pa.s.sing  laws  with  retroactive  features.  In  this  re- 
gard I  quote  a  sUitement  from  the  opinion  d.livrr.  d  by  Mr. 
Ju.-tue  Vandevanier  of  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  11th  day 
of  .laruarv  1937.  m  pa.-^sing  on  the  Silver  Act,  m  the  case  of 
The  United  States  v.  Hudson  '299  U.  S.  498'.  See  if  you 
cannot  detect  an  analogy  here: 

A^  respects  income-tax  statutes  It  has  long  been  the  practice  of 

Cuui-ress  to  make  them  retroactive  for  relatively  short  periods  bo 
ii-,  *.)  K.Llude  profits  frcm  tramiartlons  consummated  while  the 
steute  wa.s  in  pr(>ces.s  of  enactment,  or  wiihm  so  much  of  the 
cal.  iidar  year  a.s  preceded  the  enactment:  and  repeated  deci.sions 
of  this  Court  liave  recognized  this  practice  and  sustained  it  as  con- 
sistent  with  the  duc-process-of-law  clause  of  the  Constitution, 

And  I  recom.mnd,  also,  for  your  periL-al  concerning  such 
re'roaetive  provisions  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Stone  in  the 
case  of  Welsh  v.  Herjry  '305  U.  S.  134'. 

In  other  words,  in  dealing  with  our  own  citiz-ns.  v.-e  have 
passed  retroactive  laws  da'mg  back  to  the  lime  wh.en  the 
me.ssac'e  proposing  them  was  submitted  fo  the  Coi.gres.^  of 
the  United  States,  and  even  antedating  the  submi.ssion  of 
sueh  mes.-age,  as  stated  by  Justice  Vandevanter,  to  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  m  which  the  proposab;  were 
made.  The  justification  for  this  is  found  in  th"  fact  that 
the  laws  were  known  to  th-  people  of  the  United  S'ates  a.s 
being  in  prospective  enactment  and  that  during  that  proces; 
no  advantage  should  be  taken  by  contravention  of  their 
terms  and  stipulations. 

Let   me  reiterate  that  we  now  have  before  us  a  proposal 

that  was  made  by  this  administration  in  the  regular  session 

of  the  present  Congress,  in  this  same  year,  and  before  the 

beginning  of  hostilities  among  nations  abroad.     In  the  same 

Congress  we  are  in  the  process  of  enactment  of  that  same 

measure  and  that  .same  policy.    Shall  we  give  to  foreign  na- 

,  tions  upon  the  basis  of  such  captious  arguments  as  have  been 

I  advanced  to  all  Representatives  in  this  House,  through  chan- 

!   nels  of  propaganda,  advantages  and  privileges  which  we  dc 

1   not  even  accord  to  the  citizens  of  our  own  country? 

I  favor  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  and  the  adoption  of  the 
ca.sh-and-carry  plan  for  several  rea.'-ons.  In  the  first  place, 
no  nation  under  the  sun,  insofar  as  I  have  been  able  to  in- 
form myself,  has  had  a  permanent  law  imposing  an  embargo 
on  arms.  You  have  all  heard  the  di.scussions  on  the  floor 
with  reference  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  such  shipments 
under  international  law.  Some  nations  have  adopted  such  an 
embargo  as  a  temporary  policy,  and  of  course  there  are  some 
small  countries  whose  very  limited  r' sources  for  the  manu- 
facture of  arms  have  led  them  to  ban  export  in  the  interest 
of  national  conservation. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  L.\NHAM.    I  am  sorry,  but  m.y  time  i.s  quite  limited.    I 

certainly  have  no  desire  to  be  di-courteous,  but   there  has 

been  a  great  deal  of  talk  for  a  n"i(.'nth  or  n'.ore  on  this  subjict 

by  many  Members  of  the  Con^re.-.s,  and  this  is  the  first  time 

i   I  have  essayed  to  sptak  on  the  floor.     I  prefer  to  u.--e  the 

time  alloted  me  in  discussinc:  in  lotzical  sequence  the  thoughts 

I  liave  in  mind.     Interruptions  would  make  such  a  course 

impossible. 

;       Why  should   we  embark  upon   a   policy  in   opposition   to 

1   international  law  and  the  practice  of  neutral  nations  through 
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the  history  of  the  world  and  of  our  own  traditional  practice 
since  the  days  of  George  Washington  to  put  a  permanent 
law  of  an  arms  embargo  upon  our  statute  bocks? 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  adoption  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posed plan,  because  I  think  it  is  also  the  best  possible  present 
a-surance  of  keeping  this  country  out  cf  war  and  preventing 
the  sending  of  American  soldiers  abroad.    [Applause.]    What 
leads  me  to  such  a  conclusion?    For  6  years  and  more  one  of 
th.ese  bt  lligerents  has  been  devoting  all  of  its  energies  and  eco- 
nomic strt^ngth  to  preparation  for  this  war.  and  everyone  here 
realizes  that.    Not  only  is  this  true,  but  I  think  it  is  a  very 
fair  assumption  that  through  our  experts  we  have  sent  to 
that   bi'lligerent   from   this  country  many   of   the  materials 
that  have  gone  into  the  manufacture  and  production  of  these 
arms  and  munitions  now  being  u'-cd  in  the  European  con- 
flict.   How  long  have  the  other  belligerents  been  engaged  in 
such  preparation?    Locking  forward  to  no  such  catastrophe 
as  that  into  which  Europe  has  been  plunged,  they  have  had 
a  little  over  1  yiar.  just  since  Munich.    Here  is  this  great  dis- 
parity in  sinews  of  vv-ar  to  which  we  have  so  contributed 
through  6  years  of  preparation  on  th'j  one  hand  and  1  year 
of  preparation  on  the  other,  and  it  is  an  incontrovertible  fact 
that    the    overwhelming    sympathies    of    the    people    of   the 
United  States  are  favorable  to  the  brlligercnts  that  have  had 
the  1  year  to  prepare.    Do  you  not  know,  and  do  I  not  know 
that  if  these  belligerents  thus  handicapped  in  equipment  of 
materiel  begin  to  suffer  defeat  in  this  conflict  by  reason  of 
that  disparity  in  munitions  and  arms,  propaganda  is  going 
to  follow  in  this  country,  not  neces.sarily  started  and  stimu- 
lated from  abroad  but  from  v^ithin  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
sine  're  and  patriotic  American  citizens,  to  the  effect  that  we 
must  heed  the  Macedonian  cry  and  go  over  and  help  them 
and  send  our  boys  to  the  carnage?     I  do  not  want  that  to 
happen.    So  I  say  let  us,  under  the  neutrality  of  the  pending 
measure,   protect   ourselves   and   obviate   this   disparity   and    i 
allow  the^e  belligerents  to  fight  on  an  equal  basis  of  oppor- 
tunity and  thereby  diminish,  if  not  entirely  prevent,  the  like- 
lihood of  proparanda  arising  over  here  among  our  citizens 
to  get  us  embroiled  in  this  war.    And  so,  I  repeat,  to  my  way 
of  thinking,  the  adoption  of  the  plan  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration is  the  best  present  assurance  we  can  have  under 
neutrality  of  keeping  out  of  this  war  and  keeping  our  beys  at 
home. 

Are  we  not  all  aware  that,  if  we  continue  to  follow  in  the 
wake  of  this  arms  embargo  law  which  has  been  on  our  stat- 
ute books  for  such  a  short  time,  v;e  are  going  to  have  the 
incident  of  the  Citu  of  Fhnt  many  times  multiplied  and 
greatly  Intenrifled  and  aggravated?  Would  not  the  disasters 
cf  such  a  cour.sc  prove  a  far  greater  stimulus  toward  provok- 
ing this  country  to  enter  the  war  than  to  have  purchaser 
nations  come  over  here  In  their  own  bottoms,  pay  the  money, 
and  take  the  goods  home  in  their  own  ships?  From  that 
angle,  also,  the  proposal  of  the  administiatlon  Is  the  best 
a.ssuiar.ce  •f.c  can  have. 

It  cannot  be  successfully  df-'nied  that  our  present  law  Is 
distinctly  partial  to  one  bolllperent,  and  it  is  distinctly  partial 
to  that  "belli;-'^rent  with  wliiih  th^  great  mnjority  of  the 
American  people  are  not  in  sympathy. 

I  read  in  the  newspapers  a  day  or  two  ago.  as  did  you.  that 
In  thi.-!  conquered  land  of  Poland— not  eventually  conquered. 

I  trust — there  is  such  difficulty 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tinnal  minutes. 

Mr.  LANIIAM.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I  dc  not  vdsh  to 
Intrude  upon  the  time  of  others  who  v.ish  to  speak. 

In  that  country  of  Poland,  which,  as  you  know,  is  very 
largely  a  country  of  the  Catholic  faith,  there  arose  after  its 
dismembt  rment  such  difficulty  and  danger  in  the  right  of  the 
freedom  of  personal  worship,  and  such  indignities  heaped 
upon  those  who  had  charge  of  the  conduct  of  public  worship, 
that  the  Pope  from  his  high  office  was  pleading  to  some  of 
tho;ie  belligerents  that  those  people  might  have  the  right. 


which  should  be  inalienable,  to  worship  their  God  accordingr 
to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences.  And  this  condition 
of  deprivation  of  religious  worship  appUed  to  those  of  various 
faiths.  We  in  this  country  love  and  cherish  the  religious 
principle.  It  has  been  a  cardinal  doctrine  of  our  liberty. 
We  love  religious  freedom,  the  personal  right  to  worship  as 
we  choose.  We  love  liberty  and  all  its  manifold  blessings. 
We  love  the  right  of  freedom  of  speech.  We  love  fraternity. 
Shall  we  go  en  through  the  arms  embargo  being  partial  to 
belligerents  that  are  evidently  seeking  to  wipe  from  the  face 
of  the  earth  forever  those  thJngs  that  we  cherish  and  that 
are  so  dear  to  the  American  heart?  Let  us,  since  we  can  do 
it  under  neutrality,  since  it  will  diminish  the  likelihood  of 
our  entrance  into  this  war.  cease  this  partiality,  lift  the  arms 
embargo,  and  sell  goods  for  cash,  to  be  taken  away  in  foreign 
bottoms,  that  this  conflict  in  Europe  may  be  waged  upon  an 
even  basis  of  materiel  I  say  it  Is  a  plain  matter  of  self- 
defen.se  for  us. 

Our  problem  is  an  economic  problem  as  well  as  a  martial  or 
military  one.  We  cannot  forever  be  isolated  from  the  trade 
cf  the  world.  We  cannot  be  expected  to  abandon  all  trade 
relationships  and  be  isolated,  too,  from  the  world's  commerce 
when  normal  conditions  are  restored  and  this  war  is  over. 
Let  me  propound  this  question:  As  a  matter  of  fact,  has  not 
a  narrow  view  of  economic  nationalism  been  a  potent  factor 
in  bringing  about  this  very  war  that  is  today  raging  across 
the  sea?  We  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  have  a  right  to 
trade  with  the  world.  The  world  needs  that  trade,  and  will 
need  it  when  hostilities  cease.  It  is  impossible  to  isolate  our- 
selves completely  in  commerce,  either  in  time  of  war  or  in 
time  of  peace.  For  our  own  security  in  this  time  of  conflict 
we  are  making  the  sacrifice  of  placing  certain  restrictions 
in  the  pending  measure  on  our  rights  of  trade.  Surely  that 
is  as  great  a  sacrifice  as  we  can  now  justly  be  called  upon  to 
make.  But  we  are  willing  to  make  it  to  prevent  the  disasters 
that  may  happen  to  our  shipping  under  the  existing  law  and 
the  involvement  such  disasters  might  bring  in  the  war  abroad. 
Let  us  see  to  it  also  that  in  this  liberty-loving  land  of  ours 
we  prepare  ourselves  adequately  for  our  national  defense. 
It  may  be  that  through  the  genial  influence  of  example  we 
may  not  successfully  teach  the  world  the  blessings  of  freedom 
that  are  ours,  but  we  can  have  a  force  in  this  country  that 
will  protect  them  for  America  against  invasion  and  aggres- 
sion from  those  abroad  who  would  seek  to  undermine  or 
overthrow  them.     [Applause.] 

I  am  very  anxious  today.  aboVe  all  things,  to  keep  America 
for  Americans.     [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  3  minuses, 
Mr,  Speaker.  I  a.sked  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr, 
L,^^•1IAM!  if  he  would  yield  to  me,  but  due  to  the  lack  of 
time  he  was  unable  to  do  so.  I  do  not  hold  that  aga'nst 
him  in  any  way,  but  I  wanted  to  correct  some  statements 
he  made. 

Tliere  Is  not  a  .'ilngle  nation  In  Europe  or  America  that 
sells  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  of  the  belligerents,  I 
want  that  clearly  understood  by  this  House.  No  matter  how 
you  vote,  you  have  a  right  to  know  tho  facts.  There  Is  not 
a  tingle  nation  In  all  of  this  world  that  sells  any  arms  or 
ammunition  to  any  of  the  belligerent  nations  in  Europe  and 
th-re  are  other  nations  that  have  written  into  law  virtual 
arms  embargoes  or  restrictions  on  selling  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FTSH.    No.    I  only  have  3  minutes.    I  cannot  yield. 

Furthermore  there  are  nations  that  have  written  that  into 

permanent  law  and  many  nations  that  have  written  into  their 

executive  law  by  regulations  and   prohibitions   against   the 

shipments  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  asked  here  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
that  we  wrote  in  time  of  peace  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  to  act 
as  a  barrier,  an  obstacle,  to  keep  us  from  getting  into  war, 
and  to  maintain  our  neutrality.  Now  we  are  asked  to  repeal 
it  and  to  say  that  we  will  be  unneutral  and  take  sides,  for  that 


we  are  dealing  with  a  national  policy  for  our  own  country   '   international  law  and  the  practice  of  neutral  nations  through 
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Isexactly  what  you  are  tn-inc  to  do.    You  are  a>kin8;  us  to  do   1 
something  that  no  othtT  nation  in  the  world  does— to  sell 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  b  liiizerent  na'ions  in  Eurore. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  at  any  length  now.  but  nurely  pro- 
pose to  an.'^wer  the  pen'l'^man  frmi  Ttxa.s.  wlio  jiut  yiJldcd 
the  floor.  He  made  an  able  .^pcecii  and  is  a  particular  friend 
of  mine,  but  the  an.swcr  is:  lio  nauon  is  selling  any  arms  or 
ammunition  to  England.  France,  or  Germany,  and  v.hy  ,-hculd 
we?    lApplau.se.  I 

Mr.  Speakrr.  I  now  yield  such  time  a.s  he  may  de.su-«>  to  the 
gentl'^mun  from  Michipan    Mr.  DonderoI.  [ 

Mr.  DON'DKRO.     Mr.  Sprakrr.  r.^y  mtf  rest  m   the  Arms   , 
Embaii-'o  Act  datt\  from  its  con.sidcrauon  by  the  Huu.-e  Com-   | 
mittee  on  Foreign  AlTairs  in  1935  and  1936.     I  was  a  m-n:ber 
of  that  con-:mitte>>  wh-'n  the  hearings  were  held,  wh-n  the   j 
arguments  w-  re  pres.'n^ed  for  and  against  the  arms-embargo  j 
provi;.ion.     Every  argument  that  hxs  been  pre.sented  to  this 
extraordii^.ary   se.<^s:(.)n   cf    the   Congress   was   pres'^nted  ba.'k 
in  those  Gays  when  the  committee  wa-s  holding  heann-'s,  and 
the  argum.rnts  were  rej.ctt'd  both  by  'he  commi'iec  and  th^: 
Hcusp  of  Rrpresentatives:-  and  m  time  of  peac\  fie"  from    , 
emotumahsm  and  the  prejudice  of  the  present  momynt.  the 
Foreign  Allairs  Committee  recommended  and  ihe  KoU.  e  of 
Representatives  passed   the  Embargo  Act  by  a  vote  ct  373 
to  13.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  was  an  overwhelming  decision  on  the   | 
part  ol  this  b^dy  in  favor  of  the  very  act  we  are  new  a.  ked 
to  !•■  peal.  j 

What  ai  suir.ent  is  presented  by  the  prcpcn::'nts  f  r.-  i'  peal   | 

of  this  Err.bargo  Act? 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  say  we  must  repeal  th.s  Embargo 
Act  m  order  to  rem.an  neutral.  I  say  to  ycu,  sir,  that  a 
more  unneutial  aC  ci  uld  not  be  conceived  them  to  repeal 
this  leg.slation.  now  that  a  war  has  begun  among  thric  or 
m.ore  countries  of  Euron  >. 

What  IS  the  real  purpose  in  repealing  this  embargo  or\ 
the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents?  Is 
it  in  order  to  mamtaai  an  attitude  of  ab.-olute  impartiality 
between  the  belligermt.:?  It  is  not,  and  every  Member  of 
this  House  withm  the  sound  of  my  voice  at  this  moment 
knn\s  that.  To  the  contrary,  tlie  purpose  concealed  under 
til-'  propo.>^cd  repeal  of  this  Embargo  Act  is  to  benefit  and  to 
give  added  advantage  to  sonic  belligerent  couniriLS  as  against 
their  adve^rsaries. 

Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  whole  qu^'Siion  has  been  befogged. 
the  efforts  to  confuse  the  public  mind  have  been  so  intense 
and  dehbrate,  that  actually  there  seems  to  be  some  qucs- 
tii'U  ,-f  what  really  compr.ses  true  neutrality.  L<^t  me  go 
baek  to  an  unemotional,  unprejudiced,  and  actual  definition 
of  neutrality  as  given  m  thj  Law  Dietion.iiy  and  Encyclopedia 
by  John  Bouvier. 

Here  is  what  neutrality  is: 

Neutral. ty.  The  s»ate  of  a  nation  which  lakes  no  p.irt  botween 
two  .r  more  other  i.ations  at  war  wuh  each  other. 

The  relation  cf  neutrality  will  be  found  to  consist  In  two  prin- 
cipal clrciin-.stanros-  Entire  nb.«»tnenoe  from  iinv  part'cipatirn  in 
the  war.  and  impartiality  of  conduct  toward  both  belUi::erent.s. 

•  •  •  They  reniam  the  common  fnenas  cf  the  belligerents, 
favoring  the  ariiis  cl  neither  to  the  detiiment  of  the  other. 

•  •  •  Duties.  Piu^plve  duties.  In  all  matters  relating  to  the 
wnr  a  netitral  must  abstain  in  its  ofanal  capacity  from  g.ving  any 
help  t(^  either  l^ellicercn^  it  must  not  furni.h  troops  cr  give  or 
se.l  arms  or  munitions  to  eitlier  belligerei-t.  nor  maice  presents  cr 
kans  cf  money,  nor  purchase  bei;i;:erent  >hip6,  nor  dvcide  m  its 
courts  upon  the  validity  of  belligerent  captures,  nor  give  e.xpres- 
sKn  to  US  sympathy  for  either  party. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  any  Mcm.ber  of  this  Hcure  to  rise  in 
his  {ilace  who  believes  that  this  proposal  to  repeal  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act  fi:s  this  definition  of  neutrality. 

New,  what  is  war? 

War.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  renunciation  of  civiliz;.tion.  It  is 
the  complete  abandonment  of  faith  in  the  supremacy  of 
spirit  for  a  faith  in  the  forces  of  evU.  Its  operations  are 
always  ruthless  and  un.iust,  its  results  are  always  destructive. 

Tliere  is  a  parallel  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  the  present 
administration  in  its  foreign  relations  and  the  course  of  the 
■Wilson  administration  in  its  foreign  relations,  so  accurate 


and  complete  that  a  book  has  been  written  ab-.ut  it  call-d 
l^he  Deadly  Parallel.  But  tlieie  is  one  feature  in  v,hieh 
there  is  no  parallel  between  the  Wilson  administration  and 
the  present  administration.  President  V/ilson  urged  uixni 
the  people  of  this  Nation  time  and  again  ihat  they  be  neu.ial 
in  their  thinking  and  in  their  personal  attitudes. 

Who  is  there,  who  can  say  that  the  leaders  in  the  pre'-nt 
ad;riini.-trat:cn  themselves  have  been  neu'ral  in  their  think- 
ing, in  their  attitudes,  or  in  their  public  assertions? 

There  is  net  a  single  circumstance  exis'ing  today  tha'  wis 
not  foreseen  in  its  essence  back  in  1935  when  we  were  con- 
sidering  this  original  legislation,   and   again   was   that    the 

case  in  1937. 

This  lepi.^-lation  was  decided  upon  and  pa^.sed  by  the 
Hou.se  of  Repreicntativcs  to  fit  exactly  such  a  situation  as 
the  present  one.  It  is  never  necessary  to  pa..s  a  law  to 
constrain  or  prevent  an  action  in  cases  where  there  is  no 
incentive  to  impartiality  or  unneutrality.  Why,  we  pa.>s -d 
this  act-  in  this  House  in  1935  because  we  realized  that  the 
time  would  come  m  tlie  futiu'e  when  it  would  be  diHieult 
to  be  neutral  m  our  thinkuig.  Back  m  those  days  of  cool- 
ness and  sanity  we  .said  I'l  advance,  'Let  us  lay  down  this 
rule  of  action  by  Vvhich  to  govern  ourselves  if  a  time  should 
come  whm  our  sympathies  will  tcr.d  to  impel  us  to  an 
mineutral  act  or  attitude." 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.ould  we  be  sitting  here  in  an  extraor- 
dinary'session  consid.  rim:  tho  repeal  of  this  Arms  Embargo 
Act  if  its  repeal  would  give  added  advantage  to  the  German, 
cr  th  -  Ru.s.-ian  side  of  this  armed  conflict  m  Europe? 

Wouia  we  be  sitting  here  in  extraordinary  s( -.-ion  con- 
sidering the  repeal  of  the  arm-  embargo  if  Ru-sia  and 
Turki  y  were  at  war.  or  if  Ru.ssia  and  Japan  were  at  war,  or. 
if  you  pletuse.  if  Japan  and  China  were  at  war— as  tliv  y  now 
ar  '  and  have  been  for  2  years  or  more? 

W(u:!d  we  be  here  m  extraordinary  se.ssion  consid(  ring 
the  repeal  of  this  Arms  Embargo  Act  if  civil  war  prevailed 
in  Spain.'  That  que.-tion  an."^wers  itself.  Pa.-t  h!.,tory  holds 
the  ne:rative  to  that. 

Not  only  were  we  not  called  into  sp?cial  se.ssion  to  repi  al 
the  Arms  Embanio  Act  under  ..ome  of  these  conditions,  but 
we  were  called  upon  to  amend  and  strencihen  th.'  ai'in-; 
embargo  so  tiiat  its  terms  would  anply  to  civil  war  in  Snam. 
Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  two  positions  only  can  b"  co.iiMtint 
with  honesty,  decency,  and  fairne.ss  with  the  Am.  rcan 
peo.ple.  and  with  morahiy  m  natural  tliinkinv:.  Either  wo 
should  face  th.e  fact  frankly,  and  say  so  that  we  are  con- 
templating the  repeal  cf  this  arms  embargo  m  order  to 
give  ari\aniaue  to  the  parties  on  one  side  of  an  armed 
conflict  over  the  parties  of  the  oilier,  or  el.se  we  ought  to 
say  that  we  liave  abi'.ndfinrd  every  dofiuMion  of  neuti-ality 
that  stands  today  in  any  dictionary  cr  any  ia\vbo:>k. 

Let  us  go  back  to  1936  and  see  v.-h\t  my  waim  an*.!  able 
friend  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  the  Honorable  Luther  A. 
JoKNsox.  had  to  say  of  the  arnio  tmbargo  then: 

The  propo.'^ed  leel.^latim  m  n^utraUty  Is  another  evidence  of 
our  desire  to  prevent  \\ar,  and  is  dcs.gned  to  ellmliiate  or  mini- 
mize the  hazard  of  our  country  becoming  involved  in  a  war 
between  other  countries. 

•  •  •  It  di^cotirages  v.ar  between  other  countries  by  rur 
Government  refu-lng  to  furnish  arms,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  and  also  credit.  No  war  can  be  successfully  carried 
on  without  these,  and  a  bill  tliat  prohibits  our  country  or  its 
citizen^  fniin  contr.buting  these  essentials  of  war  is  a  substantial 
di'=couragement  to  the  conduct  of  war  by  otbcr  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wiiat  circum.-tances  exist  today  diff-ring 
from  those  foreseen  in  19i!5  and  1937  tliat  couM  possibly 
justify  the  repeal  of  this  Embargo  Act?  Wlvn  the  act  was 
being  discus.sed  at  a  time  when  our  late  lamondd  colleague, 
the  Honorable  Sam  D.  McRcynolds.  was  presiding  as  chair- 
man of  tlie  Foreicn  AfTairs  Com.mittee,  vce  had  ariother 
gentleman  appear  before  the  committee  who  for  a  number  of 
years  was  an  able  and  distinguished  Meml^er  of  this  House, 
the  Honorable  R.  Wal'on  Moore,  of  Virrtmia,  who  during 
the  consideration  of  this  legislation,  in  Januiiry  1936,  was 
Assistant  Se^cretary  of  State  and  remains  so  today.  At  that 
time  the  exact  situation  that  prevails  today  was  foreseen, 
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and  it  was  to  maintain  strict  neutrality  by  an  embargo 
upon  the  arms,  implements,  and  munitions  of  war  under 
such  ciicum.-,taric  s  as  prevail  today  that  the  act  was  passed. 
Let  me  go  back  for  a  moment  to  the  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs,  and  let  me  quote  another 
gentleman  who  was  a  member  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Com- 
nuitee.   the  gentleman  from   Mas.sachus€tts.   the   Honorable 

GfcORGE  TiNKHAM. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  LMr,  TinkjiamI  said 
at  one  point: 

I  should  like  to  make  a  statement,  new  that  Mr.  Moore  is 
hero,  that  I  have  already  made  to  the  ccmmittee.  Mr.  Moore,  if 
the  Pre.'-ldent  is  piven  discretion  to  wait  until  after  a  war  has 
started  to  declare  an  rmbnrvu.  he  micht  wait  6  months.  That 
presents  a  damper.  Let  us  take,  as  an  example,  the  present  situa- 
tion, in  relation  to  the  contest  m  the  Mediterranean  between 
E-n^jhoid  and  Italy.  En'^-land  being  m  command  of  the  soiis,  could 
come  li-ro  and  ^rt  uhat  she  wanted  or  what  she  thought  she 
miyht  want.  Italy  wraild  be  prevented  Irom  doing  so  because  of 
England's  command   of   the  Bcas. 

In  that  ob.servation,  Mr.  Spe\aker,  we  have  exactly  the 
situation  which  exists  today,  except  that  in  the  place  of 
Italy  stands  Germany.  And  for  the  exact  reason  that  we 
passed  the  Embargo  Act  in  1935,  we  are  now  asked  to  repeal 
the  Embargo  Act. 

Although  he  has  since  expressed  regret  for  this  action,  it 
still  remains  a  fact  that  the  President  not  only  approved  the 
neutrality  legislation  on  August  31.  1935,  but  he  went  further 
and  saw  fit  to  issue  a  public  statement,  in  which  he  said  in 
part : 

I  have  given  my  approval  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  173 — the 
neutrality   legislation   which   pa.ssed   the  Congress  last   week 

I  }iav(  "approved  tills  joint  re.'-olutlon  b<-caui-e  it  was  Intended  as 
an  fxpnss-ion  of  tlie  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the  people 
of  th-  United  StsUes  to  avoid  any  action  which  mi.;ht  involve  us 
in  war.  The  porpo'-e  is  wholly  excellont.  and  this  Joint  resolution 
will,  to  a  considerable  degree,  serve  that  end. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  singular  contradiction  of  view  and 
expression  which,  regrettable  as  it  is.  must,  in  fairness,  be 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  becau.se  in 
this  issue  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  may  be  bound  up 
the  issue  of  life  and  death  for  millions  of  our  citizens. 

On  October  30,  1935,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  sta'ement  on  neutrality  in  the  conflict  between  Ethiopia 
and  I^aly,  said: 

Tliis  Government  is  determined  not  to  become  Involved  in  the 
controversy  and  is  anxious  for  the  re-^toration  and  the  mainte- 
nance of  peace. 

However,  in  the  course  of  war.  temptlnc:  trade  opportunities  may 
Ije  olfered  to  our  peojMe  to  supjily  maierial':  which  would  prolone; 
the  war.  I  do  not  b<-lieve  that  the  American  people  will  wish  for 
abnormally  increased  profits-  that  temporarily  might  be  secured  by 
greatlv  extending  our  trade  in  such  matprials:  nor  would  they  wiph 
thn  struggle  on  the  battlefield  to  be  prolonged  becau.'^e  of  profits 
accruing  to  a  relatively  small  number  of  American  citizens. 

The  President  went  even  further  than  this.  At  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  in  an  address  on  Augtist  14,  1936.  he  said  in  part : 

It  Is  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  cf 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry  and  a  price  level 
.so  hlKh  that  the  normal  relationship  betwen  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

Nevertlieless.  If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  In  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's  gold — 
would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

Tliey  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity— that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  other  articles  to  belliperent  nations,  the  unemployed  of  Amer- 
ica would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  If  they  could 
exit  nd  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  be  used  m  the 
United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 
Thpy  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  quote  from  the  President's 

address  of  September  21.  1939,  to  the  joint  session  of  the 

Congress  in  which  he  said: 

Tlitse  embargo  provision?,  as  they  s-xist  today,  prevent  the  sale 
to  a  belligerent  by  an  American  factory  of  any  completed  imple- 
ments of  war.  but  they  allow  the  sale  of  many  types  of  uncom- 
pleted implements  of  war,  as  well  am  ail  kinds  of  general  material 
and  supplies.     •     •     • 


From   a   purely   material  point  of  view,   what   Is   the   advantage 

to  us  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final 
processing  there,  when  we  could  give  employm.ent  to  thousands 
by  doinfj  it  here?  Incidentally,  and  as^ain  from  the  material  point 
of  view,  by  such  employment  we  automatically  aid  our  own  national 
defen.se.  And  if  abnormal  profits  appear  in  our  midst,  even  In 
time  of  peace,  as  a  result  of  this  increase  of  industry.  I  feel  certain 
that  the  subject  will  be  adequately  dealt  with  at  the  coming  regu- 
lar session  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  answer  to  that  statement  was  given  at 
Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  1936.  The  answer  to  that  statement  is 
fool's  gold. 

Now.  my  colleagues,  let  us  face  this  situation  for  exactly 
what  it  is.  We  are  asked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  for  two 
reasons.  One,  because  it  will — unneutral  as  it  is — give  Eng- 
land and  France  added  advantages  over  Germany  in  the  war 
now  in  progress;  and,  especially,  as  I  have  just  quoted,  it 
will  tend  to  relieve  a  serious  economic  problem  in  this  country 
and  will  bring  profits — abnormal  profits,  if  you  please — which 
the  Government  lat^r  through  this  Congress  can  take  away 
from  the  private  citizens  and  put  in  the  coffers  of  the 
Treasury  to  be  spent  as  the  public  moneys  have  been  spent 
for  the  past  6  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  had  a  part  In  the  making  of  the 
law  cf  this  embargo  law,  as  a  former  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs,  I  am  in  position  to  know  with  what 
force  and  eloquence,  with  what  fervor  and  arguments,  and 
with  what  patriotic  appeal  the  passage  of  that  law  was 
demanded.  It  was  to  be  permanent  legislation.  Both  Houses 
of  Congress  adopted  it  almost  unanimously  and  the  President 
signed  it.  It  gave  notice  to  every  nation  on  earth,  in  ad- 
vance, what  our  position  would  be  if  they  went  to  war.  We 
were  definite  that  we  would  not  furnish  the  instruments  and 
the  tools  of  death.  I  believe  the  American  people  as  a  whole 
applauded  our  action.  It  had  my  whole-hearted  support 
including  an  address  on  the  floor  of  this  House. 

Let  me  repeat  that  now  we  are  asked  to  repeal  the  step 
we  took  then.  As  yet  not  one  single  fact  has  presented  itself 
that  was  not  known  and  foreseen  at  the  time  the  bill  was 
enacted.  We  are  now  asked  to  take  a  step  that  we  refused  to 
take  in  1914.  that  is,  to  change  our  position  as  a  nation  after 
war  was  begun.  That  in  itself.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  only  an 
utterly  unneutral  act,  but  it  is  an  unfriendly  act  to  that 
side — no  matter  which  one — which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  our  action.  The  present  proposal  is  not  to  main- 
tain America  in  a  neutral  position,  but.  as  frankly  admitted 
on  the  floor  of  another  body,  it  is  to  take  sides,  to  furnish 
the  sinews  of  war  to  France  and  England  because  they  control 
the  seas. 

If  this  is  America's  war,  then  the  position  of  those  who 
want  to  repeal  this  act.  would  be  sound.  This  is  not  Amer- 
ica's v;ar,  so  why  take  the  step  that  may  involve  us  in  it? 

It  is  not  possible  that  we  are  so  blind  that  we  cannot  see 
the  purpose  of  this  proposal  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  It 
is  not  possible  that  we  are  so  blind  that  we  cannot  see  the 
inevitable  effects  which  must  follow  a  repeal  of  this  arms 
embargo. 

If  two  men  are  fighting  in  the  street  and  you  are  standing 
nearby  and  give  one  of  them  a  knife,  are  you  neutral? 

The  Nation  unquestionably  stands  in  the  position  of  a 
referee  in  a  football  game  who  wants  to  change  the  rules  of 
the  game  after  the  game  has  begun  in  order  to  give  one  side 
an  advantage  over  another. 

If  the  ships  of  Germany  were  able  to  come  to  our  ports  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition,  would  we  hear  this  cry,  "Repeal 
the  embargo  and  be  neutral"?    Ah,  no. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  I  had  It  in  my  power — I  wish  I  had  the 
gift  of  words  to  impress  upon  this  House  the  gravity  of  this 
action  which  it  is  proposed  that  we  take. 

We  are  here  today  considering  an  action  that  may  again 
send  the  flower  of  our  young  manhood  across  the  seas  to  give 
up  their  lives,  to  have  their  bodies  blasted  into  the  mud  of  the 
battlefields,  to  go  through  the  hell  of  sleeplessness  and 
fatigue,  to  endure  the  horrors  of  the  rat-infested  trenches. 
We  are  here  contemplating  an  act  that  may  result  in  human 
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acony  that  rannot  be  exprt_sscd  in  ail  :he  \ clumps  in  vender 
Congrt.ssional  Library. 

We  are  here  contemplating.  Mr.  Spoakor.  an  action  that 
may  pl'ins^e  thLs  Nation  :nto  a  blccdy  carnage',  into  a  niad- 
nt-si  fri.m  whicli  ue  may  not  and  probably  could  not  emerge 
as  a  free  constitutional  republic. 

If  we  do  thi.^,  and  if  we  become  involved,  on  our  hands 
hurt'  today  will  bo  the  blood  of  a  civilization  that  may  not 
s^urvive.  The  Embargo  Act  Ls  a  briuht  and  .-hminc  paie  in 
cur  history.  I  '.vill  ht-lp  neither  to  era.^e  it  nor  to  t-ar  ;•,  cut. 
nor  .^hal!  it  be  by  any  act  of  mine  blurred  or  bbtted.  dimmed 
or  tarn.'-h'  d. 

Mr  BLOOM.  Mr.  Sp-akfr.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frnm  T' xa.>  Mr.  Lcther  A.  Johnson:  to  an-^wt-r  the 
^.  ntleman  from  New  York. 

M:  FISH,  Mr,  Sneak-T,  I  yield  to  the  gcntl^^man  from 
M.(  hit.-an    Mr,  CvAWFvr.vl  such  tmie  as  he  may  de.^iie. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a-k  unanmious  cnn.st^nt 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  m  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  v..i>  n'l  objection. 

Mr  CRAWFORD  Mr.  Sp<"aker.  I  FUg^p.st  tn  the  Mem- 
bers cf  the  Hou-e  that  thev  ^tudy  v.^ry  c.^r,  fully  the  S'ate 
Departm.ent  releases  showing  the  dollar  vaiue  of  ihe  ex- 
ports of  materia:-  to  Gt-rmany,  England.  France,  Italv,  Ru.s- 
sia.  and  Japan  during  the  past  sevt  ral  years,  that  th'  y  get 
the  comparative  fi'^nires  and  not  depend  entirely  up.m  what 
was  .said  a  few  moments  ago, 

Mr,  Sp.ak^r.  I  shall  be  deli-rhted  to  .Hipport  th_^  amend- 
I'lent  to  mainiam  the  embargo  which  is  now  before  the 
House. 

TO    HE   NET-miL    OR    NOT    TO    BE,    THAT    IS    THE    QTE STION 

Mr  Speaker,  for  ■^ome  3  or  4  week,-;  I  h.ive  U.Ntonod  to  the 
peop:r  o;  this  country  express  the;r  horror?,  of  war  and  their 
intent  and  desire  to  kc  p  out  of  the  present  European  con- 
flict, Tlie'^e  expe.3'=ion.<  liave  come  throudi  leUcrs,  articles 
in  tbe  pre.ss,  over  the  radio,  from  th'-  pulpit  and  the  lecture 
platforms,  Tlie  Representatives  of  the  people  in  the  Con- 
gre.^s  ha\e  spoken — m  both  S-^nate  and  House.  Almost  to 
the  last  cit:-^en  the-c  expre.s.vions  have  said,  "We  must  avoid 
war."  "we  must  be  neutral,"  And  I  at  this  momt  nt  accept 
tliese  expre,-'sions  as  a  statement  of  fact. 

Three  hundred  and  twenty  years  almost  have  passed  Mr. 
Speaker,  since  the  pilpnm.s  of  the  Mayflower  fled  Europe  in 
d>gu-t  and  left  behind  them  the  quarrels  and  brawls  of 
that  war-torn  area.  At  the  time,  they  must  have  had  very 
pood  reasons  f.  r  their  exit.  But  what  was  that  reason? 
Does  it  hold  today? 

Twenty-two  and  one-half  years  have  passed.  Mr,  Speaker, 
smce  we  entered  that  other  great  conflict — the  World  War, 
Mr  Wilson  was  then  our  President.  Today  Mr,  Roo.sevelt  is 
cuir  President,  More  tlian  a  score  of  years — two  Presidents — 
and  the  spirit,  the  tone,  the  methods  I  ask.  have  tht^ 
changed:*  Can  international  conflicts  be  .-:ettlPd  by  diplo- 
matic questionnaires':'    Can  they  be  settled  by  sermons? 

Can  it  be  said  today  that  "We  are  of  more  value  to  hu- 
manity as  neutials  than  as  belligerents?"  Was  not  that 
Que-^tion  a.4:cd  m  1914-1917?  Does  not  neutrality  more 
n- arly  conform  to  Holy  Scriptures?  Did  not  our  people 
realize  and  believe  this  in  the  latter  months  of  1916  and 
(  arly  mc^nths  of  1917  before"  the  Congress  declared  war  on 
Gei  many? 

It  is  in  substance  now  said,  "W'e  are  of  more  value  to  hu- 
manity as  neutrals  than  as  belligerents,"  This  was  said  in 
the  period  of  1914-17,  but  the  fact  remains  that  under  the 
message.-,  ef  Mr.  W.l-^on  we  were  led  into  the  devasta'ing 
World  War,  We  are  reminded  that  "man  proposes  and  God 
rii.-^poses,"  So.  22  years  ago  it  came  to  America  to  make  war. 
It  came  to  us  under  Mr,  WiLson  largely  by  his  terrible 
misstatements  of  fact  and  his  multiplied  public  declarations 
en  the  English  blockade,  German  torpcdoings,  conditions  of 
the  armistice.  Tliese  arguments  of  Mr,  Wilson,  which  were 
witnessed  by  the  whole  wo: Id,  obtained  results  exactly  con- 
trary to  tJiose  proposed.     Wc  threatened  to  declare  war  on 


England  but  later  entered  into  Uv  blOv'kade  wi'h  more  vgor 
than  the  English  themselves.  We  did  r.ot  \\:,>h  lo  po  to  war 
\uth  Germany,  but  everyone  knows  the  appalling  re.niUs. 
The  Presidential  campaign  of  1,-/'16  was  an  outbidding  of  neu- 
trality, but  on  the  5th  of  April  1917  the  declaration  was  made 
by  this  body,  Wuh  rega^-d  to  cur  wan'ing  an  aimistice  in 
1918.  Col.  E,  M.  House  has  been  quoted  as  having  said: 

Let  the  military  sny  what  it  will.     It  is  their  affair  and  not  ours. 

We  mit'hi  with  adv,\ntase  refer  to  the  risorous  conditions 
exacted  by  General  Bli.ss  and  compare  them  wnth  General 
Poch.  But  oh,  th  ■■•e  telegrams  of  Mr.  Wilson!  They  set 
loore  the  mecliani.^m.  Intercurrent  dialogs,  Mr.  Speaker, 
cau.se  men  and  nations  to  diverge  from  ilv.ir  intend -d  course. 
It  may  be  well  fur  us  to  watch  with  ereat  interest  how 
the  argument  which  the  President  presents  on  one  occasion 
will  become  the  obligation  of  the  luxt.  We  have  som.e  in- 
teresting history  to  which  we  can  go  for  reference.  There  are 
precedents  of  record,  pleritv  of  them. 

Let  us  go  back  to  the  debates  ot  Senators  Stone.  Ili'eh- 
cock.  Sm.th,  and  others.  Did  thiy  indicate  any  love  for 
Encrland':'  Did  they  propose  that  lUir  nalion:;l-  be  kept  off 
the  armed  conimercial  ships  of  Enuland  '  Lulled  they  did. 
Let  us  review  ;he  promises  of  neu'iMlity  m.ide  bv  Mr,  Wilson 
in  his  191G  cumpitutn  for  the  Presidency,  What  was  the 
cry  of  the  Democrat.-  about  "He  kept  us  out  ol  v.ar"?  Would 
any  of  fh.,r>e  who  v.  -d  m  the  general  election  of  1913  have 
voted,  at  that  time,  for  war?  I  do  not  think  ^o.  Strange — 
btit  how  does  it  happen  that  Amiric.i  always  goes  to  war 
under  the  leadership  of  pac:fist  Presidents? 

We  should  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  good  at 
k-n  ping  his  ears  to  the  ground.  He  had  that  rare  quality  of 
beir.fr  able  to  know  "what  the  peopl^  are  thinking  about." 
Ilr^  knew  the  pulse  of  the  public.  Th.it  tr.ade  him  stronger 
than  his  party.  And  ni-w,  >iow  about  President  Roosevelt? 
He  was  trained,  you  know,  by  Mr.  WiLon. 

At  this  time  America,  without  question,  wishes  for  pt  ace 
throughout  the  world.  Let  us  refer  to  Mr,  Roosevelt's  mes- 
sage to  Chancelor  Adolf  Hitler  of  la^t  April  14,  when  the 
President  said: 

I  am  sure  that  throughout  the  world  hundred  ot  millions  of 
human  bf^inf;s  are  liviny  today  in  C'')n,«tant  fear  of  a  new  war,  or 
even  a  series  of  wars.  The  cxi.«tence  of  th!i  fear — and  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  conflict — is  of  definite  concern  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  for  which  I  speak,  as  it  must  also  be  to  the  people  of 
the  other  nations  of  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere.  All  of  them 
know  that  any  major  war,  even  if  it  were  to  be  confined  to  other 
ccntinent.s.  must  bear  heavily  on  tliom  duimt;  I's  coiumuance  and 
I    also  for  pent-rations  to  come. 

So,  as  in  tlie  time  of  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  begin  to 
scent  possible  dangers.     The  President  wt  nt  on  to  say  that — 

On  a  previous  occasion  I  have  addres.^ed  you  in  !•  lalf  >f  'h-^ 
settlement  of  political,  economic,  and  social  problem,^  by  pe.ieeful 
methods  ar:d  wii>u)Ut  re>ort  to  arms. 

The  President,  seeking  a  statement  of  policy,  then  sub- 
mitted a  straightforward  request  in  the  foLowmg  lan.iiu.i^e: 

I  am  coiuinced  that  the  cause  of  world  peace  would  be  ere.itly 
advanced  if  the  nations  of  the  world  were  to  obtain  a  frank  .-^nee- 
mert  relating'  to  the  present  and  future  policy  of  governments. 
Because  tlie  United  States,  as  one  of  the  nations  ot  tl^.e  Western 
Hemisfihere,  is  not  involved  in  tlie  immediate  controversy  which 
has  arisen  in  Europ.e  I  trust  that  you  niay  be  willing  to  make 
such  a  statement  ot  policy  to  me  as  the  head  of  a  nation  far 
removed  from  Europe  m  order  tliat  I,  acting  only  wrh  the  respon- 
sibility find  obhfcjat'.un  of  a  friendly  intermediary,  niay  commu- 
nicate surii  de':laration  to  the  other  natUiiLs  now  apprehensive  as 
to  the  course  v.^,ich  the  policy  of  your  Government  may  lake. 

The  President  went  so  far  as  to  ask  the  Chancelor: 

.^ro  you  willing  to  give  assurance  that  your  armed  forces  will  n  't 
attack  or  invade  the  territory  or  possessions  of  the  followine  iiide- 
pef.dent  nat.ons  Finland,  Estonia,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Sweden, 
Norwav.  Denmark.  Tlie  Netherlands,  Bel^'ium.  Great  Briiain,  Ire- 
land France  Pcrttipal.  Spam.  Switzerland.  Liechtenstein.  Luxem- 
bourg^. Poland.  Hungary.  Rumania,  "Vuposlavia,  Rus.<ia.  Bul'.Mria. 
Greece.  Turkey,  Iraq  the  Arabian,  Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  and 
Iran-' 

The  procedure  of  Wilson  to  have  moral  principles  cover 
political  debate  has  been  revived  by  Mr.  Roosevelt.  There 
was  charm  in  the  formulas  of  Mr.  Wilson.     In  considering 
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the  Crime  of  war,  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  approached  the  subject 
fiom  a  moral  viewpwDint.  He  has  touched  upon  the  economic 
and  social  considerations  of  the  ruins  which  war  inflicts, 
even  on  neutrals  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  may  I  say 
the  pohtical  considerations  of  the  noninevitability  of  war 
have  not  been  overlooked. 

May  I  at  this  moment  ask,  Mr,  Speaker,  if  the  disinterested- 
ness of  the  United  States  and  its  independence  was  or  now 
is  as  pure  as  that  which  the  President's  message  would  indi- 
cate? Did  we  then  have  clean  hands  for  serving  a  tattered 
Europr>  either  as  mediators  or  as  intermediaries?  The  Presi- 
dent has  said  "the  most  dangerous  enemies  of  American 
peace  are  thore  who,  without  well-rounded  information  on  the 
whole  broad  subject  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future, 
undertakp  to  speak  with  authority,  to  talk  in  terms  of  glitter- 
ing generalities,  to  give  to  the  Nation  assurances  or  prophecies 
whieh  are  of  little  present  or  future  value."  The  President 
says  that  he  has  of  necessity  a  complete  picture  of  v.-hat  is 
going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world  and  "it  is,  of  ccur.se, 
im.possible  to  predict  the  future.  I  have  my  constant  stream 
of  information  from  American  representatives  and  other 
scurce.s  throughout  the  world."  Referring  to  the  people  of 
this  country  the  President  said,  "you  are  subjected  to  no 
censcrsl.ip  of  news,  and  I  want  to  add  that  your  Government 
has  no  information  which  it  has  any  thought  of  withholding 
from  you  "  All  of  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  accept  as  fact, 
although  tho  Pre.sident  declined  to  give  me  any  of  the  infor- 
mation I  rrquestod  in  a  formal  letter  addressed  to  him  under 
date  of  O-tober  11,  1939:  But  may  I  ask  this  question.  Mr. 
Speaker,  w'th  th-  President  .supplied  on  the  thirteenth  day 
of  last  .^pril  with  "well-rounded  information  on  the  whole 
broad  subject  of  the  past,  the  present,  and  the  future"  why 
did  he  .-.end  the  m-s.sagc  of  April  14  askinc  the  chancelor  for 
a,v'uranee  of  no  further  attack  or  invasion?  Did  the  Presi- 
dent expc-t  to  impale  the  Chancelor  throueih  forcing  him  to 
answer  "ye-"  or  "no"?  Did  the  infcrmaticn  then  before  the 
President  dealing  with  all  that  had  gone  before  in  the  last 
22  years  in  Europe  lead  the  President  to  believe  the  chancelor 
would  [Jive  him  a  "yes"  or  "no"  answer?     I  do  not  believe 

it  did. 

We  should  also  b^ar  in  m.ind,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  April 
14  la'^^  G.'rmany  did  not  have  arrayed  against  her  the  over- 
whelming proportion  of  Europe  which  she  did  have  in  1917 
when  Mr.  WMlson  was  releasing  his  messages.  We  should 
also  bear  in  mind  that  in  the  mxessages  of  Mr.  Wilson  he 
did  not  magnify  cur  concern  over  South  American  countries 
and  our  interc-^ts  in  the  Far  Fast  as  does  Mr.  Roo.sevelt. 
Mr,  Roosevelt  talks  of  South  American  countries  and  the 
progress  made  there  by  certain  aggressive  European  na- 
tionals. He  concentrates  the  fl^^et  in  Pacific  waters,  but 
Europ*:^  would  pay  more  attention  if  Mr.  Roo-sevelt  talked 
of  European  interests  and  directed  our  fleet  to  Atlantic 
waters.  So  the  messages  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  produce  less 
efffct  than  did  those  of  Mr.  Wilson,  and  this  due  to  the 
ditfercnce  in  approach  and  the  forces  that  now  control. 

Nvnv  and  then  the  American  press  develops  loose  talk  about 
the  Huns:  about  how  the  pressure  of  the  Rome-Berlin  axis 
will  not  decline  until  it  comes  to  the  point  where  it  en- 
counters a  serious  resistance.  What  is  meant  by  this?  Is 
the  way  being  prepared  for  our  entrance  into  the  war?  Mr. 
Wilson  was  a  pacifist,  and  so  is  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Are  the 
American  people  more  ready  for  war  now  than  they  were  in 
1917?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  do  believe  at  this  moment  they 
are  determined  not  to  m.ake  war. 

Let  us  go  back  to  our  hi.story  of  neutrality  and  mediation. 
Germany  talks  of  war  today.  A  few  months  ago  so  did 
Italy.  Did  the  English  and  the  French  want  war?  They 
talked  peace.  They  requested  negotiations.  They  tried  to 
conciliate.  Docs  America  now  want  to  get  into  the  war?  At 
the  moment  I  do  not  think  so.  Is  Russia  threatening  war? 
Docs  Russia  say  she  wants  to  go  to  war?  No.  But  if  Rus- 
sia can  assist  all  of  the  other  European  powers,  including 
England,  into  war  and  have  them  fight  until  they  are  ex- 
hausted economically,  materially,  and  physically,  then  what 
of  Russia?    Would  she  not  also  be  glad  to  have  us  again 


become  involved  in  a  war  along  with  Germany,  England,  and 

France?     I  think  she  would. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  President 

keeps    our    minds    securely    anchored    to   the    problems    of 

Europe.    September  3  last  the  President  said: 

Tills  Nation  will  remain  a  neutral  Nation,  but  I  caiinot  ask  that 
every  American  remain  neutral  In  thought  as  well. 

Asain,   on   October   26,   in  the   President's  broadcast,   he 

said: 

The   United  States,   as  I  have  said   before,   is  neutral  and  does 

not  intend  to  get  involved  in  war.  That  we  can  be  neutral  Li 
thciipht  as  well  as  in  act  is,  as  I  have  said  before,  Impossible  of 
fulfillment  because,  again,  the  people  of  this  country,  thinking 
things  through  calmly  and  without  prejudice,  have  been  and  are 
making  up  their  minds  about  relative  merits  of  current  events 
on  other  continents. 

But  why  did  we  make  war  in  1917-18?  Was  it  to  save 
democracy  or  to  defend  ourselves?  For  what  purpose  in 
our  own  minds  will  we  go  to  war  again  but  to  defend  our- 
selves? When  Mr.  Roosevelt  adjures  our  citizens  to  defend 
democracy  just  what  does  he  mean?    Last  January  he  said: 

An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place 
within  it  for  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States 
rejects  such  an  ordeiing  and  retains  its  ancient  faith. 

Just  what  did  the  President  mean  by  that  word  "rejects"? 
The  President  further  observed: 

We  know  what  m.if?ht  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  If  the 
new  philosophies  of  force  were  to  encompass  the  other  continents 
and  invade  our  own.  We,  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford 
to  be  surround'-d  by  the  en^'-'raes  of  ow  f,"i'h  nnd  rur  humanity, 
F  rtunate  it  Is.  therefore  that  in  this  Western  Hemisphere  we 
have,  under  a  cenrcat  n  ideal  of  democratic  government,  a  rich 
diversity  cf  rescuiccs  and  of  ptoples  functioning  together  in  mutual 
respect  and  peace. 

In  the  same  m.essage  the  President  said: 

Our  neutrality  laws  may  operate  unevenly  find  unfairly — may 
actually  give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and  deny  ii  to  the  vnctlm,  Tlie 
instinct  of  self-prrservation  should  warn  us  that  we  ought  not 
to  let  that  hajjpen  any  more. 

And  then,  on  September  21  last,  with  his  January  message 
having  previcu.sly  been  delivered,  and  with  his  message  to  the 
Chancelor  of  the  German  Government  having  been  made  as 
late  as  April  14,  the  President  said: 

The  essentials  for  American  peace  in  the  world  have  not  changed 
Bii.ce  January. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  at 
the  moment  there  are  millions  of  American  ptople  who  would 
not  voluntarily  walk  up  and  say,  "I  want  now  to  die  for  the 
immortal  principle  of  democracy."  At  the  same  time,  Mr, 
Speaker,  when  the  President,  when  any  President  of  this 
country,  comes  before  the  Congress  and  makes  a  statement 
such  as  President  Wilson  made,  and  which  I  now  quote: 

It  is  a  distressing  and  oppressive  duty,  gentlemen  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  I  have  performed  in  thus  addressing  you.  There  are, 
it  may  be,  many  months  of  fiery  trial  and  sacrifice  ahead  of  us.  It 
Is  a  fearful  thing  to  lead  this  great  peacefiil  people  Into  war.  into 
the  most  terrible  and  disastrous  of  all  wars,  civilization  it=elf  seem- 
ing to  be  in  the  balance.  But  the  right  Is  more  precious  than  peace, 
and  we  shall  fight  for  the  things  which  we  have  always  carried  near- 
est our  hearts — for  democracy,  for  the  right  of  those  who  submit  to 
authority  to  have  a  voice  in  their  own  governments,  for  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  small  nations,  for  a  universal  dominion  of  right  by 
such  a  concert  of  free  peoples  as  shall  bring  peace  and  safety  to  all 
nations  and  make  the  world  Itself  at  last  free.  To  such  a  task  we 
dedicate  our  lives  and  our  fortunes,  everything  that  we  are  and 
everything  that  we  have,  with  the  pride  of  those  who  know  that 
the  day  has  comiC  when  America  is  privileged  to  spend  her  blood  and 
her  might  for  the  principles  that  gave  her  birth  and  happiness  and 
the  peace  which  she  has  treasured.  God  helping  her,  she  can  do  no 
other — 

And  then  simply  says  to  the  American  people:  "Will  you 
defend  yourselves?  Will  you  defend  your  country?  Will 
you  defend  your  homes?"  We  know  what  the  millions  of 
Americans  will  say  to  that  sequence  of  questions.  And  so 
does  the  President.  And  so  do  the  British  and  French  know 
what  the  American  people  will  say.  When  the  American 
people  are  convinced  that  the  Reich  is  bringing  England 
and  France  to  their  knees,  that  world  power  is  shifting 
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rapidly  to  G*^nr.any.  that  the  end  to  AiiT^rican  security  is 
cominp  up  over  the  hrinzon.  thai  the  penetration  ib  to  bej^.n 
m  L.itin  American:  and  when  the  American  people  feel  that 
the  encirclement  of  th  Yankees  is  to  follcw,  Mr.  Rcn.^evelt 
knows  exactly  what  tlie  American  people  will  say  and  do. 
At  that  time  it  will  be  opportune  for  another  messa'ze.  And 
who  at  this  mcmrnt  know5  just  how  much  the  ground  will 
be  prepared  for  j;?t  that  kind  of  a  message  to  be  delivered, 
say  in  January  1941? 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  with  the  information  that  has  been 
before  the  Presid'^-nt  all  these  months,  that  is  before  him  now. 
and  that  flows  to  hi.s  de>k  ;n  a  constant  and  mcrcaing  stream  , 
theie  is  proof  that  this  country  is  m  serious  dancer,  that  : 
we  shall  have  to  fight  for  our  existence,  for  th>'  preservation 
of  our  rights  as  a  world  power,  why  doe.s  the  Pre.-ideut  hesi- 
tate to  put  that  information  on  tlu'  tabl.^  bercro  the  Con- 
gress and  let  public  opinion  in  this  country  "now"  say  what 
It  wants  the  Conr're:is  to  do?  On  the  basis  of  the  meager 
infcrmatirn  the  President  has  made  available,  the  p'^oplo 
have  said  in  p'^rson,  in  letters,  in  telecrams,  and  through 
their  Stnat*^  and  now  thiouch  this  Hc^usp,  "we  want  to 
stay  out  of  this  war;  we  want  to  remain  neutral:  this  is  net 
our  war."  With  the  full  facts  b-fore  them,  their  attitude 
mieh!  be  different  and  this  Conuress  would  not  be  strad- 
dlin-T,  as  it  ir.ust,  at  the  monient. 

Does  the  Pres:d'-nt  understand  that  this  country  is  in 
danger?  Must  he  deliver  himself  to  c?ntcrticns  in  order  to 
have  the  measures  of  national  safety  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress? Is  the  President  supplied  with  the  facts  which  indi- 
cate that  if  we  actually  dcclaad  war  today  a.-ain^t  Germany, 
peace  would  h^  in  the  offin^:.  and  a  devastatinp  war  for  the 
uhole  world  avoid- d?  If  th"  Presid-^nt  had  the  information 
lost  January  to  th.e  ( fT.'et  that  our  flirting  with  neutrality 
would  e\-enMin!:y  lead  to  the  pr:^st  eui:cn  of  war  ly  Geimany 
ara  nst  En.r^land  and  France,  eventually  involving  u=;  in  actual 
fi.qhtir.g.  did  he  withhold  'h-at  ir.formation  from  the  c  unMv 
and  the  Cengrcss  for  political  rea  ons?  If  he  at  that  f.me 
felt  that  our  country  v.as  in  darker  Vvhy  d'd  he  not  so  state? 
If  the  Presidtn:  had  information  to  the  effect  that  a:i  au- 
thf^r:?:ation  by  Congress  to  him  to  say  to  Ene^land  and 
Fr.mce  "I  am  with  you,"  would  prevent  the  declaration  of 
w.;r  !n  Europe,  why  did  he  not  give  it  to  the  people  and  the 
Con'Tcss?  Can  it  be  that  Gerniany  would  have  commit  ted 
suicide?  Has  the  Pres.dent  put  himstlf  in  prison  wh  -<:'  he 
cannot  talk,  where  he  cannot  sta'e  actual  conditions,  where 
he  cannot  speak  with  frankness  because  it  is  politic  to  be 
neutral?  The  people  of  this  country  can  "take  it,"  whatever 
"it"  may  be.  Has  the  Pre  ident  committed  verbal  violence? 
lias  the  Prt'sid'nt  irritated  the  dictators?  Has  he  led  us  into 
the  ways  of  terr.ble  tragedi'^s?  Has  he  increased  interna- 
tional tension  which  he  ^o  clearly  outlined  to  th"  Chi.ncelor? 
Have  rhe  democracies  been  incited  to  illusions  that  may 
prove  fatal''  Is  the  Pre  ii.',  nt  and  his  admini:  tra'ion  new 
CEm':uf'.a>'':ng  the  help  h.e  hopes  to  give  to  England  and 
France  through  th'-^  enactment  of  this  bill  now  before  this 
House?  Can  the  President  only  serve  his  country  by  violat- 
ing the  Constitution,  and  are  those  violatiens  to  occur  after 
this  session  has  adjourn"d  and  we  have  gone  on  our  way 
home?  The  people  cf  this  country  have  never  requ'r"d  their 
President  to  resort  to  initiatives  Uading  to  a  btwddtrinij 
timidity;  and  they  do  not  do  so  now. 

THF     .M.I.IANXES    OF    EVKOPE 

Europe  resuscitates  the  period  of  alliances  which  existed 
pri-r  to  the  World  War.  E\-eryvvht re  and  m  all  dircrtions 
aJhanccs  are  signed,  and  this  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it 
was  conceded  m  1919  that  alliances  contributed  to  wars. 
The  trar^QUil  years  of  Europe,  however,  were  accompani"d 
by  a'Lanc  's.  S mie  cla:m  that  had  we  not  attempted  to  be 
ntutral.  that  had  we  gone  along  with  seme  kind  of  an  alli- 
ance with  the  other  great  democracies — England  and  Fi'ance. 
that  the  totalitarian  or  dictator  countries  would  not  have 
precipitated  or  forced  the  war  now  raging.  We  have  in 
mmd  the  League  cf  Nations  was  formed.  But  observe  the 
departures    therefrom,    and    remember    the    Umted    State^j 


never  entered  the  League.  We  witnessed  the  departure  of 
Brazil,  Japan  and  Germany,  Italy,  and  Switzerland.  Spain, 
Ethiopia.  Austria,  and  Czechoslovakia  have  in  other  ways 
ceased  to  figure  in  the  management.  It  is  ef  intere.'-t  fur  us 
to  luck  at  the  failms  away  of  the  few  alliances  concluded 
after  the  Ticaty  of  Versailles,  and  I  refer  to  the  Pi-anco- 
Eeleian,  the  Franco-Poli.~h,  the  Franco-Czt  choslovakian,  and 
the  Little  Entente. 

In  1933  the  signing  of  pacts  and  alliances  began  in  earnest. 
In  1934  we  witness  the  :^uuinig  of  the  10-year  nonaggre.^sion 
pact  bt-tween  Germany  and  Puland,  which  no  doubt  w-'ak- 
ened  the  ties  between  Poland  and  Fiance.  Theie  followed 
the  consummation  of  the  Balkan  Entente,  consisting  of 
Rumania,  Yugoslavia.  Greece,  and  Tuikey.  and  later  there 
came  into  operation  the  little  Baltic  Entente  arranged  be- 
tw.  t  n  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania.  Germany  procei-ded 
to  repudiate  the  Locanio  Pact,  and  along  with  Japan  exe- 
cuted an  antl-Conununi.u  pact,  and  tlu.i  wis  la'tr  bre.ac'.ened 
to  include  I'aly  and  Hungary.  Although  Great  Britain  and 
Fi-anee  had  gone  to  war  in  the  interest  of  BeU'iuin  in  1914, 
the  latter  fearing  growing  Nazi  strength  d.'manded  release 
from  the  Locarno  Pact,  and  today  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
await  the  passing  cf  t;m"  to  accurately  appraise  the  rela- 
tions existing  be*W(^en  B.lg:um  and  England  and  France. 

While  England  may  ha',e  moved  rather  slowly  she  did 
finally  begin  to  make  alliances,  although  ."-he  had  frowned 
upon  them  in  the  past.  We  witness  the  British-French 
all.ance.  and  those  niade  by  Britain  with  Turkey  and  Poland. 
There  came  the  struggle  of  Britain  to  form  an  alliance  with 
Paisiia.  And,  too.  the  French  awc;ke  to  what  was  going  on, 
but  the  anemic  alhancfs  wth  Poland,  Russia,  and  the 
Turkish  accord  failed  to  fully  blossom  and  ripen. 

We  observe  that  primarily  there  were  two  groups  of  alli- 
ances, as  of  old.  England  and  Fi'ance  in  one  group  and 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Rtissia  in  another.  With  intcre-t  one 
can  compare  Imperial  Germany  with  Hitlerian  Germany. 
Hitler  lost  Alsace,  Lorraine,  Schieswig,  Danzig,  the  old  Prus- 
sian Poland.  But  then  what  happened?  He  regained  Ger- 
m.an  Austria,  B  )hemia,  Moravia.  Slovakia,  Paland.  and 
Danzig.  Italy — she  h.as  picked  up  Albania  and  Ethiupia: 
while  Austria-Hungary  ha.s  primarily  increased  the  size  of 
Hitlerian  Germany  and  Italy.  Japan  has  gone  a  Umg,  long 
dist,uice  to  form  a  working  arrangement  with  Genr.any. 

We  are  reminded  cf  those  aliances  of  years  gone  by  be- 
tween J-ipan  and  England. 

We  .^aw  what  happen*  d  as  between  these  two  countries  in 
1S21.  If  It  proves  tu  b  ■  tiue  that  England  and  France  have 
not  in  actuality  lost  Italy  as  an  ally,  that  will,  of  course. 
alter  the  situation  as  against  that  which  existed  some  months 
ago.  From  1915  to  1935  these  last  three  named  countries 
were  allied  and  th"  tie  was  broken  through  sanctions. 
Japan  w.is  in  need  of  an  European  ally  and  having  lost 
London,  when  the  world  situation  began  to  tighten  .she 
sought  another  at  Berlin.  Th.:,  constituted  a  great  loss  to 
Eocland  and  Fi'ance. 

Why  did  the  proposed  Bnt;ih-Russian  alliance  fail?  To 
what  extent  could  either  England  or  France  reliably  depend 
upon  Russian  bolshcvism,  and  the  economic  and  military  dis- 
organization a.ssumed  to  exist  in  Russia?  Would  treason  have 
developed  m  due  CLursc?  What  about  the  pact  with  France 
which  was  signed  by  Maxim  LitvinclY?  Why  did  his  star 
decline  and  was  there  e\er  a  firm  proposition  subm.ittul  for 
the  acceptance  ol  Mr.  Chamberlain?  We  need  only  refer  to 
the  statements  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  before  the  Hou  e  of 
Commons  to  obtain  light  on  the  que:-.tion.  Wh:le  :\L;xim 
Lit'.mofl  was  given  his  dismissal  by  one  Josef  Dzli'ia..  iivili, 
caliai  Stalin,  the  significance  of  the  change  is  not  clear. 
We  can  only  a.-k  if  it  is  to  be  profitable  to  Germany.  To 
what  extent  will  his  dismissal  and  the  change  of  both  per- 
sonnel and  methods  benefit  the  great  democracKs?  Every- 
where we  read  of  Ru.s.-ian  personalities,  but  the  important 
question  is.  What  is  to  be  th  •  policy  of  the  Soviets? 

We  could  btlie\e  that  on  the  one  hand  Russia  is  intent  on 
unchaining  the  revolution  in  those  countries  which  are  non- 
Fa^icist.    We  can  believe  that  the  Soviets  might  go  so  far  as 
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to  provoke  war  for  that  purpose.  At  the  sanie  time  we  can 
a-^'ure  curs'.lves  Russia  wiil  not  participate  m  the  war  so 
provoked.  Ah!  the  Soviets  would  ne,;  be  so  dumb  as  to 
follow  such  a  course.  But.  if  the  S.niets  tan  precipitate  the 
capitalistic  states  in'o  a  war  of  exhaustion  it  will  then  be 
so  much  easier  t"  pror.iete  revolution.  Since  th?  Ru.sian 
Revolution  tcck  place  let  us  co  and  review  the  liquidations. 
the  deportati'^ns.  th''  a.':,sassinat.ons  that  have  occurred  in 
Ru.ssia.  Wlu\;  has  happened  to  th'^  original  leaders?  Must 
not  the  revolution  propagate  I'sell  abroad?  Is  not  that  what 
is  beirg  prometrd  here  in  the  United  States? 

Dealing  witn  central  and  western  Europe  alone,  let  us 
for  a  moment  gaze  upon  the  field  cf  action.  Ru-~sian  com- 
munism was  suppres.sed  in  Germany.  Austria.  C.''echr-;lovakia, 
and  Spain.  In  Yugoslavia.  Bulearia.  Gieece.  Turkey,  and 
Poland  it  has  not  succeeded.  It  is  now  nonexistent  in  Eng- 
land. Belgium.  Hi  Hand,  and  the  Seandinav  an  countries.  In 
Fianc"  there  may  be  found  a  scmb'ance  of  practice  and 
experimentation.  If  we  can  run  the  Federal  debt  to  seventy- 
five  or  one  hundred  billion  dollars:  if  w"  can  inGefinitely 
maintain  from  five  to  ten  million  heads  of  families  en  relief; 
if  v,e  can  eo  into  another  devastatme  war  and  let  follow  its 
close  the  washing  out  of  the  capitalistic  ^y.-tem  and  have 
substituted  therefor  a  dictatorial  form  of  planned  economy, 
what  a  fea,"~i  we  will  set  fcr  the  revolutionist. 

Soviets  know  their  weakness.  They  have  some  conception 
of  th'^  wcakno";';  of  others  ahso.  FoUrwing  the  recognlticn  of 
Ru.";s!a  by  Pre>idrrt  Roosevelt  and  the  trade  arrangements 
aiTanred  by  the  latter  with  one  Maxim  LitvinoiT  and  the  .^ale 
Of  ceod  American  airplanes,  we  ar  ■  not  informed  about  the 
number  of  qualified  Ru..sian  aviators.  What  is  the  capacity 
cf  Russia's  heavy  industries?  What  i.  Russia's  organiza- 
tion, poli'ical  atid  military?  Do  t'^e  Soviets  da  it  let  tlie 
Ru.-sian  Army  leav"  the  interior''  What  would  the  civilian 
population  do  if  the  anriy  went  to  the  fr-cnt?  If  the  Soviets 
want  to  make  war,  why  have  they  been  so  passive  wiih  re- 
gard to  Japan's  encreachment  in  China?  Did  nc»  Ru=;.sia 
act  in  Poland  after  Germany  adwarccdi'  Was  Russia  oper- 
a''re  in  Spain,  in  F ohemia,  in  Slovakia,  r.t  Mem.el?  Russia, 
beina;  w'se,  she  kts  other  countries  do  the  actual  fighting. 
We  have  al.'^o  observed  that  Russia  has  not  "Opened  her  gates 
to  th.e  ref'igees  from  Spain  or  from  Germany.  It  would  be 
enlinhtep.jiie:  if  we  could  obtain  more  information  with  reff  r- 
ercc  tn  the  depopulation  program  Russia  now  has  under  way 
in  cer'.vn  areas.  We  do  observe  witli  interest  her  willing- 
ness to  sirn  a'liances.  pac^s.  arrangements,  and  agreements 
w.th  all  the  countries:  in  dome  so.  .she  dor^;  not  have  to  cxp- 
cote  with  anyone.  Mr.  Sneaker,  as  best  I  can  rneasure  th" 
v.".ir  a ms  cf  Russia,  slip  is  not  in' crested  in  the  present 
imperialistic  war  except  that  "it  may  touch  fdl  the  wcild 
except  Russia." 

Observing  at  a  distance  the  allianc^-makine  that  has  been 
poiiig  on.  the  revolutionary  tactic'-  that  have  been  prorroted 
In  the  United  S'a'es  by  agents  of  Mo.scow.  the  insults  the 
Russian  press  lias  heaped  on  England  and  Fi-ance.  the  accu- 
sations of  Stalin  aeamst  the  seli-stvl'd  great  democracies 
for  havincT  conspired  to  throw  Gennany  to  the  east.  I  won- 
der v.hy  the  democracies  thcu,"ht  Rus.ia  could  be  depended 
upon  to  help  save  Poland  or  Rumania.  Who  is  so  credulous 
a--  to  depend  upon  a  ccmpanicn  in  battle  when  they  know 
that  companion  is  as.-iducusly  preparing  civil  war  against 
them,  on  their  own  soil?  Are  we  to  fear  Ru.ssia  only  be- 
cause she  promotes  civil  war  m  our  own  teiritory?  Le:  those 
who  will  go  look  at  the  reccid  and  boar  in  mind  that  Rus- 
sian boLshevism  has  made  that  country,  for  the  time  being, 
a  power  of  limatcd  interest.  And  as  for  Ciiina,  and  our  long 
nuitured  Philippiiie  Is'ands.  let  us  not  forget.  The  day  may 
come  when  Russia  will  have  ba-iness  there. 

WH.*T    IS    OCH    POSmON    IN    THZ    PRESENT   WAR? 

What  role  shall  America  play  in  the  present  war?  For  the 
moment  our  people  want  peace,  noninvolvement,  neutrality: 
There  is  no  doubt  about  that.  But  as  so  clearly  pointed  out 
In  debate  in  the  Senate  and  the  House,  we  proceed  to  take 
sides;  to  make  this  oiu:  war,  to  boldly  state  that  we  m^ust 


now  go  to  the  aid  of  France  and  England  and  all  so  that 
democracy  may  be  saved  and  our  encircien:ent  prevented. 
Wrh  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  the  steps  tliat  will  naturally 
follow,  how  lone  will  we  remain  neutral  in  act.on?  The  same 
question,  mind  you.  could  bo  appropriately  submitted  with 
tht>  embargo  in  eflcct.  We  hear  those  voices  claiming  that 
G'  rmany  and  Russia  are  stronger  than  France  and  England. 

L^  t  us  try  to  look  upon  the  scene  now  as  compared  with 
the  Situation  in  1914.  We  do  know  that  the  Anglo-French 
po.-:'ion  is  much  stronger  than  in  1914.  From  the  stand- 
point of  colonial  advancem.ent  and  general  strengthening 
with  more  manpower,  more  industrial  development,  and 
more  ability  to  pioduce  foodstuffs,  we  know  great  progress 
has  been  made  by  both  England  and  France.  The  shipping 
position  of  the  two  countries  as  com-imred  to  that  of  Ger- 
many is  far  better  tl.an  in  1914.  Furthermore,  their  in- 
ternal organizations  are  prepared  for  war  as  m.onths  of 
planning  peceded  the  recent  declaration  of  war.  Imme- 
diately, the  financial  resources  were  mobilized  foodstuffs 
were  rationed,  taxes  were  Increased,  and  al'.^cge.her  there 
was  not  the  hesitancy  which  goveme^d  in  1914.  The  finan- 
cial strength  of  England  and  Frahce  at  this  time  as  com- 
pared With  Hitlerian  Germany  is.  of  course,  very  much  in 
the  form.er's  favor.  Germ.any's  distress  has  long  ago  been 
announced  by  her  augmentation  of  debt  and  the  Lssuance 
cf  bonds.  The  ability  of  France  and  England,  through  con- 
trol of  the  seas,  the  increased  production  of  foodstuffs  on 
their  home  soils,  the  strengthening  of  their  empires  indus- 
trially and  agriculturally  places  them  in  position  to  revictual 
their  forces,  bu'  Germ.any  must  depend  so  much  upon  Rus- 
sian  uncertainty. 

There  is  a  peJiiical  unity  of  defensive  interest  between 
England  and  France  just  now  which  did  not  exist  in  1914, 
The  alliance  b  tween  the  two  countries  tins  time  preceded 
the  declaration  of  wai — it  did  not  have  to  com.e  alter  war 
was  on.  Can  we  appraise  the  moral  and  intellectual  rela- 
tionship bctueen  Germany  and  Russian  uncertainty?  We 
cannot.  But  look  at  the  situation  as  between  England  .and 
France.  Do  we  find  ill  feeling  there?  We  do  not.  We  find 
a  unity  of  action,  a  singleness  of  purpose  that  far  transcends 
that  which  existed  in  1914.  We  hear  of  no  conflicts  what- 
soever as  between  England  and  France:  their  visits  are 
friendly:  there  is  no  encroachment.  But  we  cannot  say  that 
about  GeiTP.any  and  Russia  or  Germany  and  Italy  or  Russia 
and  Japan.  We  should  also  be  mindful  of  the  fact  there  are 
no  religious  or  political  fores  operating  against  the  single- 
ness cf  purpose  of  England  and  France;  but,  on  the  other 
hand  the  church  takes  official  cognizance  of  the  great  moral 
forces  the  Alli-^s  support. 

Upon  what  soundness  of  theory  can  we  assert  the  Monroe 
Doctrine,  and  forever  be  going  to  Europe  to  make  war?  Until 
1917  we  had  kept  faith  with  the  principles  of  the  Monro? 
Dcctrin^.  At  that  time  we  broke  faith.  Upon  what  grounds 
can  we  now  justify  a  second  bi caking  of  laitii?  Shall  th" 
United  States  content  itself  with  being  an  internationel 
policem-an  for  all  of  Europe?  Not  if  we  are  to  have  any 
peace. 

Why  did  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  flee  Europe?  Was  it  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  power  to  judge  Europe?  Are  we  the 
born  arbiters  of  cur  European  ancestors:'  If  not,  w'hy  do 
we,  when  we  apply  ourselves  to  International  affairs  always 
bcgm  to  judge,  take  sides,  and  want  to  act  as  the  great 
policeman?  Our  interference  invariably  brings  about  results 
exactly  contrary  to  that  which  we  advocate. 

We  arc  cogn  zant  cf  the  new  force  which  has  Implanted 
itself  in  Europe,  and  I  refer  to  the  changed  Russia.  Prior 
to  the  coming  of  her  present  regime  the  very  bulk,  area, 
and  population  of  R'ussia  was  a  stabilizing  influence  through- 
out Europe.  If  one  of  the  factions  became  too  great  and 
powerful  the  other  could  always  go  to  Russia,  form  an 
alliance,  and  prevent  the  first  from  attaining  supreme  com- 
mand. But  now,  with  Russia  under  the  command  of  a 
leadership  which  is  in  conflict  with  that  of  all  the  other 
leading  powers  of  the  world,  we  can  rest  assiired  that  the 
absence  of  her  old  status  is  keenly  impressive.    Perhaps  the 
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timo  has  come  when  England.  FYar.cc,  Italy,  the  N .■lhe:::indo 
•  and  may  I  aho  say  ihe  United  States*  all  mu>t  count  on 
themseives— ar.d  no  longer  rely  on  th"  balancing'  inlUunc.' 
of  Ruisiia.  Even  :f  RiL^sia  should  asree  to  fuinish  milrtary 
a.s=i.<tance  to  Geinumy,  what  would  il  be  worth?  Russia 
misht  defend  herself,  like  China,  by  rctreatnv;:  but  to 
a::grex;ively  offend.  I  do  not  th;nk  so.  S'a!*n  has  liciuidated 
too  much  of  the  intelligence  of  ^u.s.^la. 

So.  Mr.  Speak  r,  we  nvii.it   niw  act  on  tlie  b/.I  before  us. 
As  I'have  stated.  I  am  coiuinced  that  at  this  mor.:ent  our 
people  want  to  stay  cut  of  th->  war.     But  thc-^e  who  advocate 
the  repeal  of  the  enibar;;o  prow  more  bold  m  their  conten- 
tion that  repeal  mu^t  be  effected  in  oicler  to  a.s.S!.^t  Britain  and 
France.     Tliey  have  n  nv  dr.f.ed  away  from  the  tl.ouglit  of 
^neutral:;. v—'h'jir  ntw  doctrine  is  we  niu.-t  not  !"t  England 
"and  f'rance  be  deft-at*d:   therefore,   let    us  rcp-al   c:r.bargo 
and  proceed  to  ship  gocd.5  as  fast  as  they  can  b'  fab:icatrd. 
Is  this  the  first  real  step  towa.'-d  our  actual  pai'.ic  p.:tion? 
Accept  ng  the  arguments  as  they  have  ben  ana  ar     being 
presented.  I  must  come  to  the  concius  on  that  is  cxucly  the 
new  propo.-al.     In  the  drafting  of  this  bill  now  before  us, 
some  master  mmd  has  calculated  that  the  prcMSions  of  this 
bill  will  retonciie  the  desires  of  our  people;  that  is.  that  we 
keep  out  of  the  war  and  tliat  a  German  victory  be  prevented. 
To  repeal  the  embargo  wii!.  in  the  woid    of  those  who  advo- 
cate rtpval.  stren'Tihen  the  hand.s  of  England  and  France. 
The  rip  al  .--tep  i-  to  be  taken  dehbcvately,  for  this  specific 
purpo.se  vf  a.dmg  th.e  latter-named  count nt.> — r.ot   m  order 
that  we  ^ha!l  be  neutral.     If  this  be  tiue,  there  w.U  be-  .spread 
over  th;s  land  propaganda  and  argum.ent'^  to  convince  the 
people  of  this  country  that   wc  should  ally  ourselves   with 
England  and  F.ance.  first,  in  the  manner  here  picpcsed.  ffc- 
cnd!y  and  later  by  extrndaig  credit  in  oid t  to  pron-.ote  our 
economy,  thirdly  that  when  the  crucial  hcur  arrives  we  ir.u  t 
furnish    manpv-wfr    to    the    extent    neees.-;ary.     That,    Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  logic  of  this  v^hole  proposal.     So.  Mr.  Speaker. 
if  at  some  future  time  the  d..p:-.->iiicn  of  cur  people  is  to  the 
efTcct  that  we  should  i.  ake  this  our  war.  that  v,-e  .-should 
furnish  mateiial.s,  tli*.  n  money  and  crod.t.  and.  Itrt.  man- 
power and  th*^  full  strength  oi   tlie  Na.icn— ai.d  r.o  Icncer 
even  claim  our  neutrality — at   that   time  the  Conj^res     w.il 
act  in  rtspcnse  'o  the  will  of  the  people.     But  at  the  moment. 
Mr.  Speaker,  our  people  are  domand-it:  nou-rality.  the  pro- 
ponents of  repeal  are  claim  r.g  ncu'rality,  and,  therefore.  I 
shall  vote  to  m.a.ntain  the  embare:  and  remain  i.s  mutral  as 
possible  and  without  choo-;ng  .■■.d"^  as  to  who  shall  w:n  or 
who  shall  lose,  leaving  that  chu-c.>  to  th.^  American  people  to 
be  expressed  at  some  future   time  and  m  uecordance  wi  h 
develcp.m>  nts  now  unpredictable.     The  relative  merits  cf  cur- 
rent events  on  other  continents  m,ay  be  the  controlling  fac- 
tor  after   our   people   have    had    the   time    to    think   things 
through. 

Mr.  nFH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yeld  13  m.inutes  t -•  the  L,en- 
tleman  friin  Montana  !Mr.  O'Ccnnok!. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  f.r  t  let  me  ccmpl  ment  the 
lcader.>hip  of  the  Hoiu>\  partrnilarly  our  able  Spe.-.ker  and 
our  majority  leader,  for  giving  us  a  chance  to  expvess  our 
views  upon  the  many  questions  presented  in  this  bill.  May  I 
not  say  at  the  outlet  that  I  do  not  pride  mysel.:"  on  believing 
or  feelino;  th.at  I  can  .shed  any  now  light  upon  the  matters 
that  have  bcui  discussed  in  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  and 
over  the  radio  for  nearly  6  weeks  and.  inded.  in  this  body 
itself  for  the  last  3  weeks. 

Tire  resolution  before  us  contains  mar.y  provisions  that 
are  worthy.  mcrito!iou>,  ar.d  no  doubt  v>:li  lead  toward  peace. 
Regardless  of  wheth-r  or  not  the  embargo  u:i  arms  is  ro- 
laincd  or  Lfted,  tlie  I^--.  .-idont  of  the  United  States  was  niore 
than  justified  in  calling  the  Cor.gress  in  extraordinary  ses- 
sion to  strengthen  ar.d  itr.prove  our  position. 

Looking  back.  I  am  convinced  that  we  became  involved  in 
the  World  War  som.e  2J  years  ago  because  cur  people  and 
our  banking  institutions  had  theretofore  extended  almost  an 
unlimited  credit  to  some  of  the  belligerent  nations.  Also 
there  were  two  other  strong  contributing  factors.    A  number 


of  our  people  suffered  the  loss  of  their  lives  by  being  pas- 
sengers on  American  ships  which  found  their  way  into  danger 
zones  and  were  sunk.  The  third  reason  was  the  sinking  of  our 
merchant  ships.  Those,  in  my  opinion,  were  the  happenings 
which  caused  us  to  enter  the  other  war. 

Tliis  resolution  is  a  fairly  good  guaranty  acainst  a  situa- 
tion which  might  lead  to  a  recurrence  of  that  disastrous  step 
which  we  took  when  we  sent  our  boys  to  be  slaughten  d  on 
foreign  soil  in  World  War  No.  1. 

I  use  the  phrase  "fairly  good  guaranty"  advisedly  for  two 
reasons:  First,  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  I  see  nothing 
to  prevent  a  person  or  citizen,  as  those  two  trm.s  are  de- 
fined in  the  bill,  from  going  into  Canada,  or  M-  xie o.  and 
trading  in  any  way  they  see  fit  m  belligerents'  securities,  or 
the  extension  cf  credit  to  belligerent  nations,  as  long  as  the 
transaction  tak  ■.-,  place  outsid-'  of  the  Unittd  Suites.  They 
may  also  buy  all  the  securities  they  wish  if  thoy  are  d.ited 
prior  to  date  of  proclamation. 

In  my  opinion,  the  conferees  should  be  instructed  by  the 
Members  of  the  Hou.se  to  substitute  such  language  a.s  will 
prevent  citizens  from  going  anywhere  to  buv,  siU.  or  ex- 
change bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  a  Iv  !!;-■  r  ::t 
nation  named  in  the  proclamation,  and  also  prevt  tit  lU./.-  n.-, 
and  persons  irom  trading  in  such  securities  within  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  when  issued. 

I  want  'he  Members  to  read  section  7,  paee  23.  dealing 
w.th  financial  transactions.  You  wih  cbscrve  we  i  an  buy 
foreign  securities  under  the  provisions  of  tlr.s  b.:i.  piiAided 
th'V  antedate  the  signing  by  the  President  of  thr  proclama- 
tion of  war.  In  other  words,  if  I  had  money,  which,  of 
course.  I  have  not.  I  could  buy  all  of  the  Sfcurities  of  the 
belligerent  nations  in  Europ'^  which  bear  date  prior  to  the 
time  of  the  issuance  of  the  war  proclamation  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Moreover,  under  that  same 
section  you  could  go  over  to  Canada  and  buy  and  sell  any 
securities  offered  by  any  foreign  nation  to  anyone.  A  citiren 
of  the  United  States  may  do  that.  In  my  opinion.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  American  people  believe  that  we  are  legislating 
to  prevent  the  issuance  of  credit  and  buying  foreign  secu- 
rities at:d  thereby  tying  ourselves  into  th-^se  foreign  bel- 
ligerent nations*  in  financial  transactions  wh.th  wiuld  1  ad 
us  into  the  insane  war  going  on  now  in  Eurs.pe. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  when  the  tiir.e  comes  wc  will  be 
able  to  instruct  our  conferees  to  take  a  position  to  tiehti  n 
and  strengthen  this  section  7  so  that  .American  citi/ens 
cannot  go  over  into  Canada  or  into  Mexico  or  any  other 
fortign  country  and  bay  foreign  securities,  and  that  we  will 
take  the  position  that  our  citizens  cannot  buy  foreign  setu- 
rities  reearr'less  of  the  date  they  are  issued. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

:\I'    O  CONNOR      I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado. 

Mr.   MARTIN   of   Colorado.     I   suggest  the  provision   the 

gentleman  is  discus:  ing  was  in.'^erted  in  the  Senate  bill.     It 

was  not  in  the  original  bill.    The  Senate  became  convinced 

that  ought  to  fo  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  do  not  care  how  it  got  into  the  bill. 
W  •  do  not  want  to  extend  any  credit  to  the  Euroi)ean  bel- 
ligerent nations,  not  one  dime  of  credit,  because  that  is  the 
principal  thing  that  got  us  into  the  other  war.  Ycu  cannot 
deny  the  fact  that  it  was  through  investments  m.ade  by  the 
internationeJ  bankers  of  the  city  of  New  York  that  caused. 
ultimately,  the  American  boys  to  die  en  forei;::n  soil.  , 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  the  gentleman  yield ■;' 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Referring  to  section  7,  subsection  'b'  says: 
Tiir  provu^uv.i.c  cf  this  soctinn  shp.ll  not  apply  to  n  rrr.'  '.val  or 
adJu^•. iiiriit  of  such  Indebtedness  a.s  may  e.x.st  on  tlie  dale  uf  such 
I    prochimatic n.  ■ 

•At  the  present  time  the  law  forbids  the  exportation  of  arm.s 

and  mtmitions,  but  it  does  not  forbid  or  prohibit  the  purcha::e 

upon  credit  by  any  foreign  government  of  arms  and  munitions 

at  this  time.     If  this  arms  embargo  is  repealed,  what  is  there 

I  to  prevent  a  foreign  government  buying  arms  and  munitions, 
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leaving  them  in  this  country  at  this  time,  and  then  after  the 
proclamation  renewing  the  indtbtedncL:.^? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Not  a  thing. 

If  this  proposed  legislation  is  amended  in  this  regard,  in 
my  opinion  it  wUl  go  a  long  ways  in  keeping  this  Nation  cut 
of  thii  European  war.  I  do  not  believe  the  retention  or 
lifting  of  thL'  embargo  en  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war  means  either  war  or  peace.  Neither  do  I  believe  that 
anything  which  we  may  write  into  the  laws  of  this  country 
means  eith*  r  war  or  peace.  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
g(ntltman  from  Texas  to  that  extent.  It  might  be  well  said 
that  you  cannot  control  the  taking  of  hves,  the  sinking  of 
ships,  the  explosion  of  bombs,  and  the  shooting  of  bullets  by 
word-,  howt  ver  v.ell  intended. 

All  we  can  do  by  legi.slaiion  is  to  inhibit  such  activities  of 
our  citizens  as  have  herttoiore  placed  this  country  in  such 
a  position  that  it  had  to  act  in  order  to  preserve  its  rights. 
A  rep-^tition  of  such  acts  on  the  part  of  our  citizens  might 
again  cause  cur  people  to  be  whipped  into  such  a  state  of 
fury  that  we  would  again  be  provoked  into  making  the 
terrible  sacrifice. 

It  may  al.>o  be  said,  parenthetically  speaking,  that  this 
proposed  measure  has  to  do  only  with  internal  affairs  in 
this  country  and  in  nowise  affects,  as  a  nation,  this  Na- 
tion's rights  under  the  law  of  nations.  There  is  no  question 
in  my  mmd  but  v,-hat  the  rights  of  cur  Nation  will  be  many 
times  tiansgr»'.sspd  by  all  of  the  belligLrent  nations.  War 
is  war.  Th"  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to  build  the  most  effec- 
tive barrier  of  word.^  against  bombs,  sinking  of  ihips,  bullets, 
and  so  forth,  as  is  po.'-sible,  but,  my  colleagues,  thi.s  so-called 
word  barrier  embargo,  in  or  out,  will  not  of  itself  keep  us 
out  of  war. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  may  go  a  long  way  in 
,  keeping  this  Naiion  at  peace  if  they  will  remain  neutral  m 
spirit  a'i  well  a;^  in  fact,  hold  their  heads,  and  "keep  their 
shirt-  on." 

I  al.o  w:int  to  call  to  your  attention,  as  I  did  last  June, 
when  I  wdo  pnvile.ecd  to  addiess  you  here  on  the  so-called 
E:;j(.):a  bi.l,  to  the  powtr.3  of  the  President  of  the  Unittd 
States. 

In  my  opinion,  in  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Ex.-cutive.  out- 
side of  the  people  themselves.  re:-t.-  the  greatest  power  to 
preserve  peace.  In  that  connection  I  v.-ani  to  call  your 
attention  to  article  II.  section  2.  of  the  Con.titut.on  of  the 
Unitid  Stat-es.  I  nNo  desire  to  call  yi)Ur  attention  to  a 
decision  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
known  as  the  Chai  *)  a.i-o.  found  in  the  American  Journal  of 
International  Lav.-,  volume  .31.  1931.  beginning  at  page  334. 

I  a.>k  your  indulgence  to  repeat  nov.'  some  of  the  perti- 
nent parts  of  this  Supreme  Court  decision. 

I  quote  again  in  review: 

Not  only,  ai  we  have  ;lio\vn.  1p  »ho  Fedf-rnl  power  ovrr  extorn.il 
affairs  in  crifln  ar.d  es-cntial  rha-nctrr  difTtioTit  from  that  ovrr 
liitertial  nffair's  Inn  pa;  ticipaUon  In  The  exeirisp  of  xh^  powir  ts 
eiee.ii.cantly  Imiitrd.  Iii  this  va.'-t  external  realm,  wi*h  Its  Im- 
portant, complicated,  delicate,  and  manifold  problems  the  Pre.^i- 
dent  atone  has  tlie  ji^wer  to  ."^peak  or  listen  a.^  a  representative 
rf  the  Nation  He  mak^.s  treaties  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate:  but  he  alone  negntiate.s.  Into  the  field  of  nceotiatlon 
the  Senate  caniiot  li.trude.  and  Conjires.-  itself  is  powerless  to 
Invade  it.  A"  Marshal  said  in  his  great  argument  cf  March  7. 
1800.  in  thiC  H^^u.-e  of  Rpprr.=:entatlves.  "The  President  is  the  snjo 
ortTin  of  the  Nation  In  its  external  relaiicns  and  its  sole  repre- 
sentative with  torelpn  nations."     (Annals,  6ih  Coiig.,  column  613.) 

tilic  Senate  Committee  on  Ft-reign  Relations,  at  a  very  early  day 
In  our  Ir.st'^ry  (tebrui.ry  15,  1816),  rt ported  to  tlie  Senate,  among 
other  tlo.nrs,  as  foilnw^: 

"The  rnsident  is  the  constitutional  representative  of  the  United 
Btatfs  with  regara  to  foreign  natn.ns.  He  manages  our  concerns 
wiih  foreign  nations  and  must  necessarily  be  most  competent  to 
detirmti.e  v.h.en.  how.  and  upon  wtiat  sutjijeets  n'^rotiations  may 
be  urged  v.-ith  the  greatest  pro-peer  of  success  For  his  cr.nduct 
he  Is  rcspoirible  to  the  Con;^tltutlcn.  I'lie  committee  con.-iders 
ttils  respiu'.sibiluy  the  surest  pledge  for  tlic  faithful  discaaree  of 
hi.^  duty  T!-!ey  thoik  the  irtcrfer(  nee  of  the  Senate  in  the  c!:rrc- 
tion  of  foreign  nppotiation=  c:(lculatcd  to  dim-in-.'-h  that  responsi- 
bility and  thereby  to  inipair  the  best  security  for  the  national 
salety.  The  nature  of  tran.sactions  v.ith  foreurn  nations,  more- 
over requiri  s  caution  and  unity  of  de-ien,  and  their  success  fre- 
quenth  depends  o.n  secrecy  and  d:spa*ch."  (U.  S.  Senate  Reports, 
Conuultlce  on  Foreign  Relations,  p.  24.) 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  ask  the  Members  to  read  the  Chaco  case 
rio-cidcd  by  the  Supreme  Court  cf  the  United  States,  cited 
herein. 

You  will  observe  that  the  President  is  the  sole  organ  of  the 
Nation  in  its  external  relations  and  its  sole  representative 
with  foreign  nations.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  almost  unlim- 
ited and  plenary  power  in  dealing  with  this  foreign  tragedy, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  can  preserve  peace  or 
lead  us  into  war.  At  this  point  I  desire  to  say  to  you  that 
if  it  is  possible  and  if  it  can  be  done  with  some  lutle  degree 
of  national  pride  left  and  without  surrendering  ail  of  our 
international  rights  under  the  laws  of  nations,  that  oiu: 
President  will  preserve  peace. 

Really,  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the  only  real  hold 
Congress  has  on  the  entire  situation  is  that  it  alone  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.  Again  speaking  parenthetically,  as 
long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  shall  not  vote  to  send 
our  b'jvs  to  fijht  in  loreign  lands  unless  we,  as  a  Nation,  are 
about  to  suffer  complete  destruction  of  our  rights  and  unless 
I  receive  a  clear  mandate  from  the  people  to  do  otherwise. 

Let  us  not  mi.^take  the  situation  today.  The  people  of 
this  country  are  almost  unanimous  against  taking  any  hand 
in  this  madman's  war  in  Europe  and  want  no  part  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the  embargo  feature  of  this  resolution, 
In  my  opinion  it  does  not  ascend  to  the  height  of  importance 
which  caused,  without  abatement,  unparalleled  furious  de- 
bate for  4  weeks  m  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  I  have 
heard  it  said  in  the  Senate  that  its  retention  or  repeal  will 
mean  war  or,  conversely,  peace.  With  either  statement  I 
cannot  agree.  Its  repeal  would  be  restoring  a  right  our 
people  have,  subject  to  certain  restrictions  and  regulations. 
a  matter  that  is  purely  internal  with  which  no  nation  has 
the  legal  right  or  the  justification  of  attempted  interference. 
Tlie  writing  of  this  bill,  in  its  entirety,  is  purely  an  internal 
matter.  The  mere  fad  that  England  and  France  appear  at 
the  moment  to  be  the  beneficiaries  of  this  contemplated 
lepeal  of  the  embargo  is  simply  incidental  to  the  spirit  and 
presumable  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  contrary  to  what  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  said  when  he  stated  this  law  was 
unfair  and  impaiiial  because  Germany  was  the  beneficiary 
under  its  tonr.s.  If  that  is  the  fact,  it  should  not  be  con- 
trolhng  for  its  repeal,  because  if  it  favors  Germany,  that  is 
suiiply  incidental  to  the  purpose  and  the  spirit  of  the  law. 
namely,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  this  country.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  repeal  favors  England  and  Fi'ance,  that  is  simply 
incidental  to  tiie  purpose  and  spa  it  of  the  law. 

Po.^itions  cf  nations  on  wliat  constitute  neutrality,  many 
tim(^s  depends  upon  whose  ox  is  being  gored.  Great  Britain 
in  late  1914  and  early  1915.  took  the  position  that  durin? 
the  progress  of  a  war  an  embargo  should  not  be  placed  ou 
the  exportation  of  arms,  dcclaruig  such  action  to  be  un- 
neutral. Germany,  believing  that  it  would  be  advantageous 
for  such  an  embargo  to  be  -placed,  advocated  that  such 
legislation  should  be  adopted,  and  took  the  position  that  it 
would  not  be  an  unneutral  act  to  WTite  such  legislation 
when  a  war  v.as  going  on.  Now  each  nation  is  contending, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  opposite  view.  So,  after  all,  are  not 
we  to  judge  for  ourselves?  What  right  has  either  nation, 
under  international  law,  to  say  that  we  carmot,  without  be- 
coming unneutral,  WTite  any  statute  we  see  fit,  regulating 
or  restricting  the  rights  of  our  own  people,  and  concerning 
our   own   internal   affairs? 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  4  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  statement  has  been 
made  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  difference  between  the 
materials  out  of  which  guns  and  bullets  may  be  made,  and 
the  finished  article.  That  argimient  is  not  persuasive.  FVar 
Instance,  steel  and  copper  m.ay  be  used  to  make  implements 
of  war  and  they  may  also  be  used  for  legitimate  and  lawful 
purposes.  Under  the  common  law  I  think  the  rule  is  that 
there  is  a  presimiption,  where  ajx  article  may  be  used  for 
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an  unlawful  and  a  lawful  purpose,  that  it  will  be  used  for 
a  l.iwful  purpose. 

However.  Mr.  Spcak'-r.  I  th:nk  it  is  v.- 11  to  rerall  that  this 
Nation  outlawed  war  as  an  in.-trument  of  national  poLcy  by 
the  provisions  of  the  Briand-Kelloce  Pacf.  and  it  may  prcp- 
crly  be  said  that  in  view  of  such  action  on  the  part  ^l  this 
Nation,  and  in  view  of  our  traditional  prace-lovms  policy, 
that  this  country  should  not  d.rtctly  or  i:uarectly  aid  in  the 
continuance  of  the  t»  rnble  war  in  Europe  by  furni.shing 
munitions  of  war  to  eith.er  or  bcth  belligerent.^  to  be  ui-ed  in 
the  destructiun  of  mnoc  nt  nvn,  women,  and  children  whom 
we  do  not  know  and  ayain.>t  whum  we  hold  no  crudu'e.  but. 
on  the  contrary,  for  wh  ni  we  entertain  the  kindlie>t  of  feel- 
in?.  Let  us  not  forget  that  all  brllitrerents  may  buy  cur 
miiiemrnts  of  war  in  ca.se  the  embargo  is  rt  p^'^^l^'ci- 

I  wish  to  also  sta-f  th.at  Congress  will  be  in  regular 
within  approximatflv  60  days.  If  a  mistake  is  made 
can  then  be  corrected. 

Mr  Speaker,  my  only  desire  i.>.  a?  God  is  my  judu* 
this  country  at  peace.  That  is  the  mandate  we  have  received  , 
from  the  four  corners  of  these  United  States.  R.  member,  j 
our  people  want  no  part  of  this  European  war. 

Mr  Speakt'r.  \o  my  way  of  thmkme.  the  real  enem/.es  con-    | 
fron'ma  Aiv.iTica  today  are,  first,  a  staseering  national  debt 
of    S45.000.Ono  000.    anii.    .srcond.    the    haunting    specter    of 
mill.ons  of  men  out  of  woik      The.se  two  cond;tion>  are  more 
frmhtenmg  to  me  than  a  war  gome  on  m  Europe    3.000  mib  s 
removed  from  our  shores.     I  cannot  help  but  recall  the  words 
uttered    by    the    distinpuishfd    gentlem.an    from    Texa.->.    the 
chairman  of  the  Jud  ciary  Committee  of  the  Hou.se.  Judge 
H^TTCN  SrMNERs.  wht  n  he  was  .^rxakmg  of  matters  of  this 
kind,  he  stated  that  ''We  are  at  the  crossroads."  and  that  it 
u.i-  going  to  require  the  complete  cooperation  of  all  Mem- 
btis  of  Congress,  the  executive  and  the  .iud'.ctal  branches  of 
th<    Grivernnient   to  .save   this  country.     P- rhaps   h-    had   m 
mind  not  only  these  conditions,  but  likewise  the  borinu  from 
with.n  by  many  enemies  of  our  form  of  government      Now, 
supposmc  we  entered  i^.to  this  war.     We  can  safelv  add  at 
least  from  fif'y  to  seven«y-five  billion  more  of  national  in- 
debtedness, ar.d.  b^'.sides.  millions  more  of  dead  and  unfortu- 
natf-  human  wrecks  would  follow  this  war      We  would  emerge 
fromi  Wc>rld  War  No.  2  a  nanon  of  broken,  weary.  de.spairing 
people,  easy  prey  for  the  heel  of  the  lurking  dictator.     We 
mu-t  take  no  chance  in  this  matter. 

Mr  Sp.aker.  I  wou'.d  romind  the  House  of  the  words 
spoken  recently  by  the  newly  elected  national  commander 
of  the  American  L<>e:ion.  Mr.  R.  J.  Kelly,  when  he  accepted 
office.     He  said  at  that  time: 

Now  :ii.  ncvt-r  before,  wo  must  .«nvp  our  vouth  from  being 
cl-;:npt>d  l:it^   the  bubbling  cauldron  bre%ved  of  Old  World  poisons 

He  has  been  there.  He  knows  whereof  he  speaks  He 
knows  the  poisons  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  na- 
tions. He  knows  that  for  centuries  they  have  foueht  over 
boundary  lines,  over  trade,  money,  and  power.  He  knows 
they  will  continue  to  fight.  He  knows  the  youth  of  America 
have  no  place  in  tlicir  recurring  wars.  Let  me  quote  briefly 
again   from  Mr.  Kelly: 

A.«  vinir  national  commander  I  pledge  myself  to  eo  from,  this 
convention  and  make  known  to  our  fellow  citi/en-  your  mandate 
to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  any  armed  conflict  ov(  rs<'as  H-re  wo 
have  con^clentlously  advised  our  fellow  countrymen  of  tlu  vral 
necessity  of  their  "maintaining  a  realistic  neutrality  policy  .A.t- 
temptine  to  cloak  our  neutrality  with  a  biased  belligerency  mu.st 
Inevitably  lead  us  straik;ht  into  war. 

Many  of  these  American  Legion  boys  tasted  the  horror. 
the  bitterne.ss,  the  tragedy,  the  futility  of  our  last  elTorts  to 
save  democracy  in  Europe  and  to  end  war  Ask  any  ex- 
service  man  if  he  wants  to  drink  again  from  that  same  cup 
of  sorrow. 

We  have,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  f\ght  ahead  of  us— a  fight  against 
cur  own  immediate  enemies  of  debt  and  unemployment,  and 
we  have  a  fight  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  war.  I  am  confident 
that  America  is  big  enough  and  great  enough  to  win  both  of 
these  fights.  I  know  Congress  will  do  its  level  best  for 
victory. 
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Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Ar.zona.  Will  the  genlleman  yield  at 
this  point? 

Mr.   OCOXNOR.     I   yield. 

xMr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Did  I  uni'T.stand  the  gen- 
tleman to  -:iy  that,  in  his  opinion,  nn  ni.'.ttor  how  we  pa.ss 
this  law.  this  country  will  not  be  diawn  by  this  legislation 
into  the  present  European  war? 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     That  is  correct.    Tliat  is  my  feeling  and 

view. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Tlie  gentleman  and  I  have 
similar  views  on  so  mr.ny  matters  I  \vonri*'r  if  we  are  not 
a?: ted  on  many  phases  of  ih'-  pvi  bl'm.  On  June  30,  la^t 
ses.^ion.  before  war  started  in  Europe-,  and  at  a  time  wh  n  we 
thought  there  would  probably  b'  no  vvar  imrnodiatei.N'.  we 
both  voted  not  to  lift  the  embareo  on  arms  and  amri.unitions. 
r.!y  vote  at  that  time  was  largely  a  protest  vote.  Nv^w  to  me 
the  wliole  matter  is  changed.  I  may  bo  willintr  to  lift  th.e 
embargo  on  guns  and  ammunitions,  bu'  I  do  not  want  to  lift 
If  on  poison  gas^.s.  I  wonder  if  llie  gentleman  has  the  same 
feolma  in  tho  matter. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  Tho  uentleman  fiom  Arizona  has  ex- 
pressed my  viow  ;ind  indicated  my  iii'ont  as  to  poison  gas. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  When  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  .stated  his  convictions  so  positively  about  our  keep- 
iim  out  of  war  ho  indicated  exactly  my  feeling  anri  mr.  nt  I 
as-ume  from  tho  gentleman's  remark.^  that  he  l''el.>  tli.it  ;he 
enat-tment  of  this  ietuslation  will  not  onlv  not  uet  u.-  into 
war  but  will  tend  b>:tt(  i-  to  koep  us  out  of  war.  Does  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  wish  to  cue  notice,  as  I  do,  tint 
no  matter  how  he  votes  on  'his  bill  Ins  vote  is  not  tu  be 
considered  as  a  pledt;e  of  iuitli.r  It  ui.-l.ttion  to  help  any  of 
;ho  bellmerents.  even  though  li..~  v^fo  m  this  measure  may 
mdiroctly  have  that  efleot  at  tho  monunt?  As  for  my.self,  I 
hoP"  to  have  the  opportunity  to  voto  directly  on  the  issue  of 
hfiiiL'  tho  tnibarL!o  on  poison  gas.  m  which  case  I  shall  vote 
"no." 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Whalevo;-  we  do,  Mr.  Sp*ak  r,  lot  us  do 
I  it  in  the  spirit  of  Commodore  Decatur,  who  uttoifd  tins 
!   fam.eus  toa.st : 

Whalovor  we  do.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  do  it  in  the  spin;  of 
Commodore  E>rcatur.  v.ho  uttered  this  famous  toast: 

Our  c  vmrtyt  In  her  intercour.se  with  foreign  nations  may  she 
always  be  m  the  right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong! 

I  Applause.  I 

iH'M-e  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man fri  m  Ci^nnecticut   ;Mr.  B^lli. 

Mr.  BALL.  Mr.  Speaktr.  il  i.s  with  an  humble  .spirit  that  I 
approach  the  problem  which  confronts  the  Congress  and  the 
Country  at  this  critical  time  in  our  Nation's  hi.-toiy. 

DcLberately.  dispassionately.  I  have  done  my  best  in  my 
own  simple  way  to  think  this  thing  through.  I  ha\e  Lstened 
to  many  spoecht  .s.  some  of  them  stirring,  some  of  them  dull, 
but  all  of  them  sincere.  I  have  rt  ad  the  many  letters  tliat. 
have  come  to  me  from  high  and  low,  frtim  rich  and  pt^jr.  from 
the  learned  and  the  unlettered,  all  of  them  crammed  with  th(! 
insistence  that  this  country  hates  war  and  desirts  to  do 
everything  humanly  possible  to  avoid  war.  I  have  r.ad 
everything  that  I  could  find  that  had  any  beariniT  on  the 
subject,  and  I  havo  wiitton  to  those  whom  I  believe  to  be 
wise,  and  sane,  and  sensible  so  that  I  might  have  t!ie  bonefl: 
of  their  better  brains,  and  now — after  due  and  deliborati; 
consideration,  and  deeply  sensitive  of  the  .seriousness  of  the' 
situation — I  have  made  m.y  decision.  I  will  support  the  bill, 
as  amt  tided  in  the  Senate,  firmlv  believing  that  it  charts  th3 
bes*  couise  for  our  country  to  follow. 

During  the  last  several  weeks  much  has  l^'en  s;ud  m  d''baf( . 
ov-r  the  radio,  on  the  platform,  and  m  'he  pros>  that  is  nu.s- 
kadmg  and  cnfusmg.  Tlie  opponent.-  of  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  have  made,  not  once  but  many  times,  the 
statement  that  a  vote  for  repeal  i.>  a  vote  for  war.  That 
statement  is  not  only  untrue,  it  is  ridiculous.  They  have  said 
that  those  who  would  vote  for  repeal  are  influenced  by  the 
I  makers  of  munitions  of  war.     Anyone  who  knows  the  mea 
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who  make  up  the  membership  of  this  body  knows  this  is 
preposterous.  They  have  done  much  to  inflame  the  people 
of  this  country  against  her  friends  and  former  Allies.  They 
have  done  almost  everything  to  defeat  the  pending  measure, 
but  most  of  them  have  failed  to  face  the  issue  squarely  and 
consider  the  legislation  on  its  merits. 

It  i.s  somewhat  tmfortunate  that  the  proposition  before  us 
should  have  beccme  known  as  the  neutrality  bill.  True  neu- 
trality is  a  state  of  mind — a  thing  of  the  spirit — that  can 
never  be  achieved  by  man-made  law.  It  would  seem  to  me 
better  to  call  this  mea-ure  the  American  safety  and  security 
law,  for  it  is  an  attempt  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war — 
not  to  get  them  in.  It  is  a  straightforward  and  honest  at- 
tempt, and  as  such  should  receive  the  acclaim  of  the  country. 
It  is  nonpartisan  in  spirit,  or  should  be,  and  has  the  approval 
of  the  distinguished  Secretary  of  State.  Mr.  Hull,  and  his 
eminent  predeces.'^or.  Mr.  Stimson.  If  enacted  into  law  it 
will  enable  us  to  look  the  world  in  the  face,  firm  in  the  sup- 
port of  what  we  know  to  be  right  and  confident  that  the 
ideals  of  our  forefathers  will  be  cherished  and  preserved  for 
all  time,     I  Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Alexander]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
include  therein  a  letter  from  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  received  over  5,000 
m-'ssages  from  citizens  in  Minnesota  regarding  the  problem 
now  under  di.scusoion — neutrality.  Among  the  various  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  interested  themselves  in  this  great 
subject  none  has  been  more  d-  voted  to  the  cause  of  preserving 
peace  and  to  the  pursuit  of  patriotic  ideals  as  they  see  them 
than  the  group  of  American  c.t'.zcns  in  Minneapolis  and 
vicinity  who  call  themselves  The  American  Scrutineers. 

I  do  not  know  anything  about  this  group,  except  as  I  have 
come  to  know  them  through  their  efforts  in  the  interest  of 
peace,  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  In  tliat  connection 
they  have  asked  that  I  place  their  views  on  record,  and  I 
gladly  insert  same  herewith  in  the  form  of  a  letter  from 
Mis.  Agnes  Rosa,  their  secretary: 

The  American  Scrtltineer.s.  Inc  , 

^fJ^:ncclpolls.  Mnin  .  October  28.  1939. 
It -n    J   G.  Ai.Ex.\NPFR  ANT)  AT  L  MFMr.£-R,s  OF  Congress: 

In  dealing  with  the  ipstie  which  is  now  before  the  Hou.se — namely, 
domr  away  with  tlie  arms-embargo  provKs^on  of  our  present  neu- 
tia.itv  lawf-kir-dly  bear  m  mind  that  you  arc  the  representatives 
of  the  American  people  because  of  the  esteem  your  constituents 
had  for  you  at  the  time  of  your  election. 

To  betray  their  ccnfldcnce  at  this  crucial  time  would  be  un- 
Anierican. 

To  endeavor  to  discuss  this  issue,  pro  or  con,  by  mail  would  be 
useless,  but  we  foel  it  our  du'y.  after  careful  deliberation,  to 
express  In  a  few  brief  words  our  dec'.sian. 

Llftin<.z  the  arm«  embnrtjo  would  be  our  flr.=t  step  proving  that 
we  do  not  intend  to  stay  neutral  and  we  cannot  hope  to  gain 
fi'her  hnanrially  or  morally  by  so  doing. 

By  hliiiig  the  arms  embargo  we  will  eventually  become  embroiled 
In  anothfr  world  war  with  nothing  to  pnin  and  ever^'ihing  to  lose, 
even  to  the  extent  of  forfeiting  all  our  cherished  richt.s  as  guar- 
anteed by  the  Const-.tuticn,  for  which  many  of  cur  forefathers 
died  and  "for  which  there  aro  many  Ic  yal  Amerlcun  citizens  willing 
to  fight  to  defend. 

We  are  convinced  that  our  Pre?;ident  Is  net  motivated  by  any 
Idealism  in  connivlnc  for  this  repeal,  but  is  proving  beyond  any 
que.-tion  of  a  doubt  that  to  hlin  place  and  power  are  his  ambition. 

Tlie  Members  of  thr>  Hotise  of  Represent:. tives  have  no  rea.'^on  to 
be  misled  and  deluded.  'V\'e  are  aware  of  the  fact  you  do  not  have 
ace.  >s  to  all  records  and  secj<t  treatie.s  to  d?.te.  but  the  records 
you  have  ol  the  war  of  1917  .-houkl  be  a  safeguard  tor  the  people. 
bo  not  wait  another  20  years  l.)elore  you  acknowledge  the  facts. 
This  Is  no  war  to  safeguard  Christian  principles  England  and 
France  arc  no  m.ore  conccrnfj  about  that  than  Germany.  There 
Is  no  more  dependence  upon  the  honor  of  England  or  Prance  than 
Germany.  This  is  a  war  to  retain  an  iniquitous  flnanrial  syatem 
vhich  has  proven  to  be  the  greatest  hazard  to  the  well-being  of 
man.  George  Bernard  Shaw  said.  "If  our  own  military  success 
were  at   stake  we  would   violate  the   neutrality   of   heaven   Itself." 

Were   vou   not   an   enlightened   body   of   men   you  could   not   be 
blamed,  but  with  the  knowledge  you  have  ol  secret  and  under- 
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ha'Tded  methods  employed,  the  tneldlous  act  of  votlnc  to  lift  the 
arms  embargo  would  be  a  betrayal  of  the  confidence  reposed  in  you 
and  make  you  traltois  to  yourselves,  yoiir  families,  your  fellowmen, 
and   to  your  God. 

To  any  loyal  American  a  vote  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  Is  little 
Fhort  of  treaeon,  yet  there  were  63  Senators  willing  to  let  their 
names  go  dov.n  in  history  as  favoring  such  action.  It  is  a  pity 
that  everyone  who  votes  for  war  or  causes  which  lead  to  war  does 
not   sipn   his  own  draft. 

On  the  action  In  the  House  depends  whether  we  will  be  mer- 
chandisers of  war  materials,  whether  or  not  we  will  again  sacrifice 
our  youth  on  foreign  fields,  whether  we  will  be  strangulated  by 
the  "industrial  moblllzaticn  plan"  and  lo.se  every  vestige  of  our 
liberty.  The  American  people  are  not  willing  to  give  to  any  one 
man  such  dangerous  power  however  much  he  may  desire  It.  Let 
ConCT'eiis  keep  and  exercise  the  powers  vested  in  them  by  our 
Constitution.  Relinquishing  these  powers  is  a  forerunner  of  a 
revolution  and  if  that  time  comes  antlsemitism  which  today  Is 
a  mere  myth  in  the  Ignited  States  will  become  a  reality.  We  are 
still  willing  to  do  and  dare  all  for  the  cause  of  truth  and  humanity. 

We  beseech  you  to  be  prudent  and  cautioiis.  One-third  of  oiir 
Nation  is  still  ill-housed.  Ill-fed,  and  Ul-clad. 

Stop  looking  to  Europe.     Give  democracy  a  chance  to  work  here. 

Remember  your  duty  is  to  safeguard  our  country  and  your  coun- 
try, our  Constitution  and  your  Constitution,  and  all  the  people  In 
otir  country  worthy  of  being  classed  as  American  citizens.  Re- 
member men  will  sacrifice  their  lives  for  a  country  which  protects 
them  and  their  families,  but  not  for  a  racket. 

Hopintt  that  some  miracle  will  save  us  from  the  horrors  of  an- 
other war  and  eventually  eliminate  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty 
and  ensuring  permanent  security  for  all  our  citizens  and  thus  set 
aii  example  for  all  foreign  nations  to  follow. 

We  never  want  to  pay  another  foreign  country  for  graves  where 
our  American  boys  rest.    Keep  the  arms  embargo  on  tight. 
Respectfully  yours, 

American   Scrutineers, 
Agnes   Rosa, 

Corresponding  Secretary. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  IMr.  Ludlow]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  163  years  ago  the  Liberty  Bell 
rang  out,  proclaiming  liberty,  independence,  and  freedom  to 
all  of  our  land  and  all  ol   the  inhabitants  thereof. 

Today  we  have  need  of  another  liberty  bell  to  ring  out  a 
clarion  warning  to  the  people  of  America  that  the  liberty, 
Independence,  and  freedom  for  which  our  forefathers  so  nobly 
fought  on  the  battlefields  of  the  Revolution,  are  jeopardized 
by  the  well-meant  but  dangerous  bill  now  pending  as  the 
special  order  in  the  House. 

In  historical  sequence  and  implications  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  Washington  is  linked  with  Independence  Hall 
in  Philadelphia  and  will  be  so  linked  in  the  receding  vista  of 
the  centuries.  It  seems  a  far  cry  from  Independence  Hall  in 
1776  to  the  Hall  of  the  Hoase  of  Representatives  in  1939,  but 
they  are  but  scenes  of  different  episodes  in  the  age-old 
struggle  for  human  freedom.  Our  ancestors  fought  and  died 
to  separate  America  from  alien  influences  that  trampled  on 
all  of  the  rights  of  man  and  enslaved  the  human  spirit.  It 
was  their  holy  aim  to  establish  in  the  New  World,  completely 
detached  from  the  Old  World,  a  citadel  of  freedom  that 
would  endure  and  bless  mankind  forever.  The  opponents 
of  the  pending  neutrality  bill  are  fighting  today  to  sustain  and 
perpetuate  the  policy  of  the  founding  fathers;  to  keep  Amer- 
ica forever  free  from  the  corroding  and  enslaving  Old  World 
influences  and  conditions  which  our  forefathers  fought  so 
valiantly  to  escape. 

We  are  fighting  to  keep  America  forever  out  of  Europe 
and  Europe  forever  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is 
an  epochal,  history-making  fight  that  is  now  being  waged  in 
tlje  House  of  Repre.sentatives. 

It  is  a  fight  that  should  excite  our  highest  patriotic  emo- 
tions, because  of  its  tremendous  significance  for  the  future  of 
our  country,  and  in  it  there  should  be  no  criminations  and 
recriminations,  no  trace  of  bitterness.  Let  every  Member  of 
this  body  freely  concede,  as  I  certainly  do,  to  every  other  Mem- 
ber the  same  sincerity  and  good  faith  he  claims  for  himself. 
With  that  fundamental  feeling  of  confidence,  one  for  another, 
we  shall  start  with  the  right  premise  for  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  the  gravest  question  that  has  ever  confronted  the 
House  in  your  day  or  mine.  Let  us  sit  dowTi  and  reason  to- 
gether, and  let  us  pray  to  God  that  we  will  not  make  an  awful 
mistake. 
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Lot  US  c^^.r.drr.  in  a  puidv  obj  'cMve  way,  the  is  -uos  involved   i 
jn  tills  so-call.  d  n.i.rrai.ty  m-a.^uip.  which  is  not  neutrality   ' 
at  all.  but  a  plain  effort  to  ht  Ip  one  set  of  con^baiants  m  a 
fon-ign  war.     Let  us  pose  two  questions: 

(1  •  What  will  happen  if  wc  stay  cut  ct  thp  European  mess, 
by  d-  f"at.n5  this  effort  to  repeal  the  arnis  embargo? 

tj'  What  will  happen  if  we  repeal  the  embarco  and  tlius 
I  '  ct  wn  thf  fl'^odnates  to  furnish  the  lethal  in^tiuments  of 
c^^i•^.  .ind  destruction  to  on*^  set  of  European  fiehting  powers? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  is  that  if  we  stay  out  we. 
of  cour>e.  will  t^tny  cut.  If  we  maintain  the  exi.^ting  neu- 
trality law.  and  do  not  v-'-pi  a!  the  munitions  prn'oanjo,  there 
are  ninety-nine  chances  lo  one  that  we  will  keep  out  of  the 
Europ-an  war.  ar.d  Anit  rica  may  then  proceed  to  the  immense 
undertaking  of  economic  rehabilitation  at  heme,  to  the  end 
of  findine  employment  und-  r  hiippi-T  .=;urround!nss  to  the 
in. COO  QUO  or  12.000  000  r.ow  unempl;;y.:d.  .11  clothed,  ill  fed,  and 
t<w',  cr.cn  on  the  verge  of  .-^tarvaiicn.  No  one  w.ll  contend 
ih.'.t  the  existing  neutrahty  law  is  getting  u.s  into  the  'var. 
C)n  'h-'  cuntrary,  it  is  keeping  u.s  out,  and  wi'.l  cont.nue  te  k--  p 

Ua   uUt.  1 

OPPORTL'N'ITY    TO    RF.AtTIRM    M^'NTiOE    rOCTRINE 

B'.r  m  further  answer  ^o  the  fir.^t  que'^ticn.  let  me  say  that 
in  my  opinion  by  far  the  m.':st  important  efl' ct  of  cur  art. on 
if  we  stay  out  of  Europe '.s  war  and  refa^e  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo, will  be  a  twentieth  cenUiry  r;  ;;tTiirration  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine.     That  is  what  is  n:ed''d  n-jw  more  thui  any-   i 
thing  cl.-e — a  twentieth  cen'ury  re-iffivmation  cf  the  Mon'-oe   I 
Dv'ctrine — and   the   Hou^e   of   Ropr.\st'ntatives   has   nuw   th.e 
icir  il  and  perfect  opportunity  to  reafYirm  that  doctrine  in  a 
I'h  an-cut  way  that  will  s'and  cut  a.s  an  object  less'^n  to  'he 
world  for  all  time  to  coma\     You  will  remember  that  under 
the    Monroe    Doctrine    w^    closed    the    Western    Ht  niL'^ph'-re 
agamst  the  aggrt  ssu-n  cf  Eur(^pean  pcwers.  but  you  wi.l  al^o 
recall  if  you  study  the  phUoi-rph"  back  of  the  Docnine  and 
the  debates  on  tl.e  :4ibj-c-.  that  this  carried  with  it  'he  re- 
ciprocal  oblu:at'on   on   the  pai^   of   America    to   ttav   cut   of 
Europe's  aiTairs.     "Amenca  to  stay  out  of  Euro;>^  f^nd  Europe 
to  stay  (ur  of  the  Western  H-  misphere"  wa-  thr  1:  ynote  of 
the  doctrine  which   is  so   clos.iy  and  basically   intertwined 
with  the  his' cry  a'^d  traditions  of  America.    If  wc  ourselves 
violate  the  spirit   cf  that  tradition  by  beccmii  c  the  niuni- 
ticns  arsenal  and  provis  oner  for  one  .set  of  fitthting  pcw^r:;  in 
a    war    between    European    bpll.g.' rents,    will    that    nut    put 
us  in  a  most  d  fTinilt  position,  at  least  as  far  as  1  inic  is  con- 
cerned, when   it   comes   to  def^ndmci;   the   Monrn,^   Doctrine 
auainst  future  a;:2ressu)n  by  European  powers?     I  w.sh  the 
advocates  of  embargo  repeal  wculd  think  that  matter  over 
very  carefully,  for  I  believe  it  i>  an  important  point. 

who;  E    V.OPI.D    IS    WAITING 

Tlie  whole  world  is  vaitir.g  for  the  verd  "t  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  on  ^his  neutrality  bll.  What  w-^  do 
hore  on  the  roll  call  on  this  bill  will  fix  the  future  status  of 
America  in  wcrld  relationships.  By  our  action  we  will  eith'-^r 
stand  en  the  Monroe  Dce'rino  and  plant  America  squarely 
on  that  doctrine.  reafTirmmg  our  pledge  to  keep  America  out 
cf  Europe  and  our  determmancn  to  keep  Europe  out  of  the 
Wr^'ern  Hemisphere  for  all  time  to  ccme,  or  by  letting  down 
the  bars  and  b.Toming  a  partner  m  the  strife  in  Europe  wo 
will  undt-rmirJe  cur  n.iticnal  p^aee  and  security  and  invite 
repr:.-ais  against  the  Momc.^  Doc'rine  whirh  are  bound  %o 
come.  Is  not  the  policy  of  Washington  and  Jpfferson,  as  fixed 
in  th.e  history  and  ideology  of  cur  country  by  Monroe,  by  far 
the  safer  policy?  The  Hou.s*^  cf  Representatives  will  make  a 
historic  decision  on  this  bill,  the  soundness  and  jusfic-^  of 
whicn  no  one  can  deny,  if  it  will  just  envision  Amenta  stand- 
ins'  unshakable  on  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  its  pure  and  un- 
diluted form,  armed  so  completely  that  no  foreign  nation 
dare  even  to  think  of  attacking  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

RErE.AL   WILL   PLT   US  IN   THE    W.\R 

Some  brief  comment  new  on  the  second  question  I  posed 
at  the  beginning  of  this  discussion  and  I  am  done.  What  will 
happen  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  and  thus  let  down  the  flood- 


pates  to  furnish  the  lethal  in-truments  cf  death  ai.d  de.-truc- 
tion  to  one  set  of  Euicpean  fighting  powers?     It   do-^s  not 
require  a  seer  or  a  soothsayer  with  a  crystal  sphere  to  answer 
that  question.     On  the  dav  this  bill  is  passed  and  signed  we 
will  be  in  th-<  European  war.     We  will  be  the  ar.scnal  and 
provisicner  and  credit  supplier  for  one  set  of  fighting  powers; 
and  if  that  does  not  put  us  definitely  in  the  war,  I  do  not 
know   what    would.     I   loathe   the   dictators,   but    I    am    for 
America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time,  and  I  'Iv.nk  \v.-  -hciilti 
keep   out    of   foreign    entanglements.     I   do   not    think    that 
we   'hr-uld   try  to  Wipe   out   the  sins  of   th^^   dictators   with 
the  bloi  d  of  eur  precious  American  boys.     Alic^dy  the  British 
newspapers  are  using  plowing  phrases  in  haihng  us  as  tiieir 
supporter.     We  will  go  in  as  a  noncombatant  ally  ct  one  set 
of  powers  and  our  status  will  be  likely  to  change  at  any  time 
to  that   of  a  combatant  as  pressures  are   applu  ci   and   tlie 
exigenci'^s   of   the   war   situation    develop      We    will    lid    half 
way  in  at  the  start,  and  if  we  do  not  go  all  the  way  la'.r  en 
it  w.ll  be  by  ^he  grace  of  Crxi.  and  despite  a  law  ma.-qih  radmg 
under   the   name  of   nrutrality    that    exposes   us   ui    a    hun- 
dred difft-rent  ways  to  entanglement  and  involvement,    f^oon 
American-made    instruments    of    mass    destruction    will    be 
pouring  across  the  ocean  and  our  manufacturers  will  feel  the 
jingle  of  the  profits  of  blo"d  mon*'y  m  their  pock''t>;   and 
when  the  Allies'  ca.^h   mv.-s  cu*.   there   probablv   will   1>"   an 
effort  to  liberalize  the  credit  provisions  of  the  law.  and  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  very  likely  will  be  calk d 
upon   to   lu.rnr^h  the   money   of   the   American   taxpa-'-rs   to 
enable  the  foreign  nations  to  carry  on  their  war.     I  am  op- 
posed to  American  financing  of  any  European  war  campaign. 

V,E    SHOULD    THI.NK    OF    OUR    OWN    UNFORTU"; ATES 

My  office  is  swamped  these  days  with  heart-rending  ap- 
peals from  W.  P.  A.  workers  who  were  dismis,sed  under  the 
18  m.onths'  rotation  provision,  and  who  are  now  in  desperate 
straits  cf  hunger  and  deprivation.  These  people  are  our  cwn 
citizens.  They  are  our  own  fiesh  and  blood,  and  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned  I  intend  to  see  that  they  are  adequately  taken 
care  of  before  I  vote  the  taxpayers'  money  to  carry  on  for- 
eign wars.  Instead  of  using  money  to  buy  instrum.cnts  of 
destruction  for  nations  that  have  been  fighting  over  boundary 
disputes  for  a  th-^usand  years  and  that  wil.  be  firditing  for  a 
thousand  years  to  come,  and  that  never  will  cea^e  fighting.  I 
think  it  should  be  u.ed  at  home  to  put  food  in  hungry  .stom- 
achs, clothing  on  naked  backs;  to  providt^  r.iUk  for  poor, 
ant  mic  children. 

WHERE  IS  OUR  CHRISTIAN   FAITH? 

It  makes  nif^  heartsick  to  think  that  we  have  so  far  for- 
gotten cur  Chri.'^^tian  faith  that  we  are  willing  to  become  the 
world's  greatest  arsenal  to  furni.h  the  instruments  of  mas.i 
slaying.  I  have  always  been  immen.^ely  pioud  of  Ar.ieiic.i  as 
the  premier  nation  cf  the  world,  but  I  never  rir'-anvxl  that 
she  would  strive  for  prim.acy  in  fuinishng  the  me-ans  of 
mass  killing.  Dispatches  from  a  foreign  capital  say  that 
in  anticipatum  of  the  pass;;ne  of  thi<  bill  a  deal  already  is 
und>r  wav  to  pu'xhase  5.570  American  planes,  at  a  cost  of 
$360.000  000. 

It  is  a  horrible  thought  that  scon  the.^e  planes  may  be 
raining  death  from  the  ekies  in  a  foremn  land  anci  that 
among  their  victims  it  is  certain  there  will  be  some  innocent 
women  and  ch.ildren. 

r\'E    OF    MANT    BATTLE    STFNFS 

During  the  debate  on  the  neutrality  bill  in  the  Sena*e 
Senator  BoR.Mi  read  the  feliowing  gruesome  description  of 
a  scene  of  battle  after  the  modern  instrumentalities  of  death 
had  dont^  their  work: 

Ciuii'.ks  cf  human  flesh  were  qvnvprir.g  en  the  bra:ichcs  of  the 
trees  •  •  '  A  half  dozen  houses  were  burning.  •  •  • 
Mules  and  horses  were  pawing  In  their  own  entrails.  •  •  • 
The  whitewashed  church  was  bespattered  with  blood  and  brains. 
•  •  •  Men  were  running  about  howling  with  Insanity,  their 
eyes  prntruding  from  their  .sockets.  •  •  «  One  woman  was 
sitting;  HgaiiL-t  a  wall  trying  to  pu'^h  her  bleeding  intestines  back 
into  h?r  abdomen.  •  •  •  A  man  hay  nearby,  dipglng  his  teeth 
and  his  firgeis  ir.to  the  grrurd,  *  •  *  A  ch.ilci  .>at  on  a  donr- 
slep  whimperingly  holdii.K  up  the  bl'^edlng  btumpa  ul  Its  uruia 
to  a  dead  wcmau  whw-u  face  was  mi.^ting. 
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Scenes  like  this  are  multiplied  over  and  over  again  in 
evt^y  modern  war.  and  if  we  are  lo  scatter  over  Europe 
death-dealing  instruments  inscribed.  "Made  iii  America," 
who  is  tiiert'  to  con' end  that  it  will  not  be  an  awful  ind.ci- 
ment  apain>t  us  at  the  throne  of  Him  who  said,  "Blessed  are 
thf  pi'acemakers," 

Think  how  thrilled  we  will  be  when  we  read  in  the  dis- 
patches about  the  devastating  work  done  by  a  squadron  of 
bembing  plan.s  -'cvt  r  there,"  with  an  estimate  of  the  number 
of  wimen  and  children  killed  and  maimed  and  the  vast 
destruction  to  proptrty.  concluding  with  the  information 
that  "theM  p\anes  came  from  America."  Or  when  we  read 
a  heart-rending  account  of  the  strangulation  of  bovs  by 
poi-on  pas.  with  the  concluding  infcrmation  that  "this  gas 
wa.s  made  in  Piit;  burgh."  Oh,  what  has  become  of  cur 
Christianity? 

LET    us    THINK    PFFORF.    WE    ACT 

I  know  that  th.ere  is  not  a  single  Member  of  thus  House 
who  waiit.s  to  d'l  anything  wrong,  so  let  us  think  'oefore  we 
att.  I  concede  to  every  proponent  of  the  bill  hoiiisty  and 
Huud  faith,  but  I  personally  believe  that  it  is  wrong  in  principle 
aiid  that  it  probably  will  deprive  our  country  ci"  the  oppor- 
tunity to  be  the  pieat  factor  for  ri^hteou:3ness  in  the  recon- 
stiuction  cf  the  world  out  cf  the  ashes  of  carnage.  I  am 
so  pinfounuly  convinced  that  it  is  dangerous  to  the  future 
peace  and  security  cf  America  and  so  destructive  of  the 
prtcept  and  example  that  America  should  set  in  a  world 
of  strife  that  I  will  vote  against  it  if  I  stand  alone.  1  Ap- 
plause.! 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan   I  Mr.  Blackney  I  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Spc'aker.  the  basic  neutrality  policy 
of  the  United  States  was  laid  down  by  Wa.shington,  Thomas 
Jtffersun.  then  Secretary  of  Stat^  in  President  Washington's 
Cabinet.  Monroe.  Adams,  and  other  great  leaders  of  the 
early  history  of  our  country. 

Washington  advised  the  United  States  to  avoid  "entangling 
alliances"  with  European  powers  and  to  avoid  "interweaving 
our  destinies  with  those  of  any  part  of  Europe"  and  thus 
"entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European 
ambition,  rivalship,  interests,  humor,  or  caprice." 

Adams  enunciated  this  doctrine: 

We  ought  to  lav  it  down  as  a  fir.-^t  i^rirciple  and  a  maxim  never 
to  be  forj^ottcn,  to  muintam  entire  neutrality  in  all  future  Euro- 
pean  wars. 

Jefferson  insisted  that  it  was  the  solemn  duty  of  one  neu- 
tral nation  "to  prohibit  such  act;;  as  would  injure  one  of  tlie 
warring  powers";   continuing,  he  said: 

No  succor  or  as-istance  should  be  piven  lo  either  party  in  a  fcr- 
eisin  war  itniless  '-tipulated  by  treaty)  in  men,  arms,  or  anything 
else  directly   serving  for   war. 

Jefferson  also  said: 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entanple 
rurs.tves  !n  the  brrils  cf  Europe  and.  second,  never  to  sutler 
Europe  to   Intermeddle   with  cit=-American   affairs. 

For  centuries  the  idea  of  a  neutral  nation,  as  implied  by 
lis  very  name,  has  been:  Two  nations  at  war  and  a  third  in 
friendship  with  both.  In  all  the  understandings  of  recog- 
nized law  for  many  decades,  the  neutral  has  undertaken  to 
recognize  that  he  has  obligations  to  mind  his  own  business 
and  to  acknowledge  the  cau.se  of  both  belligerents  as  legally 
just.  In  history,  in  philosophy,  and  in  law  the  establish- 
ment of  genuine  neutrality  and  acceptance  of  its  privileges 
and  responsibilities  has,  until  the  last  quarter  century,  been 
considered  a  victory  for  civilization  over  brute  force  and  for 
law  over  anarchy. 

In  1911.  3  years  before  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe, 
Sir  Thomas  Barclay,  eminent  British  international  lawyer, 
said: 

Neutrality  is  the  most  procre.ssive  branch  of  International  law. 
In  which  th''  practice  of  self-restraint  takes  the  place  of  the  direct 
Banctions  of  domestic  law  mo.st  elfectively.  •<  •  •  •  WhUe  the 
right  of  war  was  simply  the  right  of  the  stronger,  there  was  no 
room  for  neutral  rii;hts.  •  •  •  It  is  the  growth  of  neutrality 
throuch  the  modern  possibility  of  concerted  action  by  neutral 
states  which  is  bringing  about  Improvement. 


Professor  Borchard,  of  Yale,  in  his  work  on  neutrality, 

says: 

A  strong  neutral  is  the  trustee  for  civilization  in  a  theU-shockod 
world. 

Our  American  neutrality  policy,  as  set  forth  by  the  dis- 
tinguished men  above  quoted,  has  been  the  actuating  motive 
of  the  United  States  from  the  inception  of  our  Government 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  It  has  been  the  policy 
that  could  be  summed  up  as  follows:  We  will  keep  out  of 
Europe;  Europe  keeps  out  of  America. 

Our  traditional  policy  toward  Europe  has  been  isolation 
from  their  politics,  quarrels,  and  wars,  but  maintaining  rela- 
tions on  the  issues  of  commerce,  peace,  and  friendship.  Our 
Ameiican  system  of  government,  which  is  so  deeply  cherished 
by  liverty-loving  Americans,  is  the  result  of  our  neutrality 
policy.  The  history  of  Europe  for  centuries  has  Jjeen  a  his- 
tory of  continuing  wars  and  conflicts  in  which  the  great 
nations  of  Europe,  playing  power  politics,  have  endeavored 
to  add  to  their  domain.  America  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  this  principle. 

We  are  interested  in  our  republican  form  of  government, 
created  by  our  forefathers  in  1787.  through  the  American 
Constitution,  the  greatest  political  docimient  ever  penned  by 
mian.  The  so-called  democracies  of  Europe  are  democracies 
in  name  only.  The  United  States  has  all  that  she  can  do  to 
solve  her  own  domestic  problems  without  becoming  involved 
in  Europvcan  entanglements. 

On  April  20.  1915,  Woodrow  Wilson,  as  President  of  the  still 
neutral  United  States,  declared  that  he  was  vitally  interested 
in  pre.serving  neutrality.  "Because  there  is  something  so  much 
greater  to  do  than  fight;  there  is  a  distinction  of  absolute 
self-control  and  self-mastery."  One  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
that  ever  befell  the  world  occurred  when  Wilson  changed  his 
mind  to  pursue  the  will-o'-the-wisp — world  Utopia. 

The  present  neutrality  law  was  passed  in  1935.  amended 
in  1936.  and  reenacted  in  1937.  It  was  passed  at  a  time 
when  the  world  was  at  peace.  Congress  gave  to  the 
passage  of  the  neutrality  law  its  best  philosophical  judgment, 
which  was  approved  by  the  President,  and  ratified  by  the 
American  people.  This  neutrality  law  served  notice  to  the 
nations  of  Europe  and  the  nations  of  the  world  that  it  was 
our  definite  American  policy. 

New.  after  another  European  war  has  begun,  we  are  asked 
to  change  this  law  by  remo\1ng  the  embargo  therein  im- 
posed, and  substituting  therefor  a  cash  and  carry.  It  has 
been  one  of  the  vital  principles  of  international  law  that  to 
change  an  existing  neutrality  law  in  time  of  war,  in  such  a 
way  as  to  affect  belligerents  unequally,  would  be  an  unneutral 
act. 

Roscoe  Pound,  former  dean  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  is 

quoted  as: 

Warning,  that  Am.erica,  if  It  changes  Its  Neutrality  Act  so  as  to 
atsi.st  one   belligerent,  will  in  effect  be  in  the  war. 

In  1914.  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  proposed  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  that  we  should  establish  an  arms 
embargo  after  the  World  War  was  already  under  way.  Brit- 
ish experts  immediately  told  us  that  such  an  act  would  be  un- 
neutral, and  Sir  Edward  Grey  so  informed  Ambassador  Page 
at  London.  The  American  Government  agreed  with  Sir 
Edward  Grey.  It  resisted  all  efforts  to  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game  in  a  fashion  unequally  affecting 
belligerents. 

Now,  however,  we  are  asked  to  remove  an  embargo  which 
was  imposed  in  time  of  peace  and  which,  it  is  conceded,  would 
not  equally  affect  the  belligerents  in  the  present  war.  Such 
an  act,  then,  would  be  unneutral  under  international  law 
and  under  the  ruling  of  our  American  Government  in  1914. 

The  proponents  of  the  administration's  neutrality  bill  have 
used  the  magic  words,  "cash  and  carry,"  as  a  soporific  that 
will  lull  the  American  people  into  a  feeling  of  security. 
Where  are  the  European  nations  to  get  the  money  to  pay  cash 
for  the  war  supplies  which  the  President  would  permit  them 
to  obtain  in  the  United  States?  They  have  not  been  able, 
so  they  have  stated,  to  pay  their  old  war  debts  for  years,  and 


II 


happen  if  we  repeal  the  fiiibargo  and  thus  let  down  the  flood-   •  to  a  dead  w-cmau  who-^e  face  was  minting. 
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haw  finanrfcl  gigantic  armament  programs,  largely  with  bor- 
rcw'-d  mijr.ey. 

It  is  tru.:"  some  of  those  European  nations  have  certain 
lar^e  amounts  of  Amt-rican  .-.fcurilie.s  which  tlvy  can  convert 
into  ca--h.  Th'-y  can  pet  some  war  loans  from  mtrrnational 
bankers,  but  when  all  these  resources  have  b^'cn  cxhaustt.'d— 
as  they  would  be  in  a  comparatively  short  time— whMi  tho 
bei:ip»ren's  are  m  the  very  midst  of  war.  what  then':'  Will 
ihe  W  rid  War  history  repeat  itself?  Will  the  adm;nis- 
tra'.:in  ai  Washington,  dreadms;  collapse  of  such  a  bubble  of 
appari-nt  prosperity,  follow  in  Woodrow  Wilson's  fcctsleps 
and  arrange,  either  openly  or  privately,  extension  of  first, 
private,  tht-n  public,  credits  to  those  nations  v«hich  it  makes 
no  secret  abuut  favoring'  m  the  current  European  war? 

The  vital  interests  of  the  United  States  must  not  be 
jeopardized  by  any  feelmtr  uf  sympathy  for  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations  or  by  any  personal  feeling  of  disiike  or 
hatred  for  other  nations  or  their  policies. 

If  the  cash-and-carry  principle  is  adopted,  this  country 
will  become,  almost  overniuht.  the  ereatest  munitions-manu- 
facturing country  in  the  world.  The  death-deahng  products 
of  our  nui.utions  and  accessories  plants  will  be  m  dtmand 
by  every  nation  on  earth,  and  we — a  peace-loving  pocpie— 
will  become  the  greate;!  factor  in  the  prolongation  oi  the 
senseless  European  coiiflict. 

W.ir,>  are  not  launch'-d  by  the  people.  They  are  started 
Ijv  I.  aders— leader.,  lo  k.ng  for  power  and  fame:  but  first 
thty  mu-t  Ian  the  fires  of  prejudice  and  hate  m  order  thai 
the  pecple  will  follow.  Amt  ricans  are  determined  this  time 
not  to  be  swayed,  either  by  the  propaganda  of  the  warring 
nations  or  by  the  excitements  of  thoso  at  home,  who  cannot 
keep  their  heads. 

We  are  an  emotional  people  and  deep  and  quick  in  our 
.■sympathies.  AV  too  fnquently  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
begu.l'd  in  our  dcir.- .--t;c  alLurs  by  appeals  to  our  hopes  and 
to  our  fears.  In  our  iniernaticnal  outlook,  we  have  been 
in  constant  danger  that  frantic  appeals  to  our  prejudices 
and  fQualiy  frantic  app*  als  ^o  our  sympathies  would  breed  a 
tension  or  intolerance  or  an  unreasoning  devotu;n  to  causes 
abroad  that  would  bring  into  our  country  all  the  hates  and 
Ih'  cl-avages  of  .-ympa:h;es  which  underlie  the  appalling 
Situation  m  Eurcpt\ 

In  a  uiiiid  m  which  many  sins  are  hcin^  committed  m 
the  name  of  democracy,  we  must  distinguish  between  real 
democr.icy  and  the  sliam  and  pretense  which  seeks  to 
ma-querade  under  democracy's  cloak. 

We  must  not  forget  that  for  centuries  Europe  has  been 
torn   by   the   wars   engendered   by  power   politics;    that    the 

always  has  been  national  self-interest. 

We  must  not  foruet  that  the  histjry  of  Euiope  is  a  sordid 
story  of  broken  pacts.  rcverr,ed  policies,  secret  treaties,  and 
hK'.den  treacheries. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  United  States  entered  the 
World  War  with.ut  Congress  or  the  people  having  any 
knowledge  of  the  secret  treaties  which  existed  among  the 
Allies. 

We  must  not  forget  that  fighting  Europe's  battles  is  not 
the  best  way  to  preserve  cur  civilization,  and  we  must  no 
longer  delude  ourselves  with  the  vain  hope  of  making  the 
wi-rld  safe  for  democracy,  but  realize  that  we  are  facing  tlv^ 
grim  necessity  of  keeping  democracy  safe  in  the  United 
States. 

Charles  A.  Beard,  one  of  Amerca's  leading  historians,  says: 

Pre-kier.t  Roosevelt's  fcroien  pnl.^-y  ts  as  clt\'\r  ar,  daylight  He 
pr.'posps  ti-v  collab  ra'e  act'.'ely  with  Orrat  Britain  and  France  m 
their  evi'rla.stmc  wra'-.gle  with  Germany.  Italy,  and  J^ipan  Hv 
wants  to  wnr.R  from  Congre-s  the  power  to  throw  the  whole  weight 
cf  the  United  States  on  the  tide  ci  Great  Britain  and  Frar.ce  m 
nepc'iatkm-i.  and  in  war  if  they  manage  to  bur.gle  th-  game  That 
using  mea^urvp  ?hort  of  war  would,  it  is  highly  probable,  lead  the 
United  States  into  full  war  mu.-t  be  evident  to  ajl  wh.)  take  thought 


touchstone  of  the  foren^n  p(^.!icy  of  every  European  nation 


ab<^ut  such  tactics 

I-"r. ^m  liie  point  of  view  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States  a.=;  a 
continental  nation  in  this  heir.isphere.  the  Roo>evelt  pilicy.  m 
my  rpiiv.on  is  quixotic  and  dangerous  It  is  qti:xu"ic  for  the 
reaiuii  that  it  li  not  baaed  upon  a  realistic  ccmpreheniiou  of  the 


lon'-'-Mme  history  of  Eur^ne  and  Asia  and  of  the  limited  power 
which  the  United  States  lias  over  the  underlying  economies  and 
interests  uf  those  two  continents.  It  a.ssumes  that  the  United 
.'States  can  In  fact  bring  those  continents  into  a  kind  <.f  .-^L.tjle 
equilibrium,  a^^sure  them  tire  material:,  of  a  peaceful  economic  life. 
and  close  their  history  in  a  grand  conference  of  the  powers -pcr- 
liap-^  as  succ!  s^fuHv  as  Locarno.  It  assumes  that  .somebody  in  the 
White  House  or  State  Department  can  calfulate  the  consequences 
likely  to  come  out  of  the  explosive  forces  which  are  hidden  in  the 
civilizations  of  those  immense  areas 

D"es  anyone  in  this  country  really  know  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe  behind  the  headlines,  underneath  the  diplomatic  docu- 
ment.-.'' 

Th.e  historian  further  adds: 

T!i:  de.-tiny  of  Europe  and  Asia  has  not  been  committed,  under 
God.  to  the  keeping  of  the  United  S'ates;  and  only  conceit,  dream.s 
of  grandeur,  vain  imaginings,  lust  for  power,  or  a  de.sire  to  escape 
from  our  domestic  perils  and  obligations  could  possibly  mak,-  us 
suppo.~-e  that  Providence  his  appointed  us  His  chosen  people  for 
the  pacification  of  the  earth 

Based  upon  my  reading  of  history  and  the  philosophical 
ideologies  that  prevail  ihror,.Thout  the  world,  I  am  convinced 
that   the  United   Stat-:;   owes  her   first    primal  duty   to   the 
people  of  our  country;  'hat  in  orci'-r  to  "in-uie  domestic  tran- 
quillity, provide  for  the  common  defense,  and  secure  the  gen- 
eral welfare  of  the  United  States"  our  country  should  avoid 
all  entangling  alliances  with  European  powers:  that  we  should 
be  U'U'ral  in  the  best  sense  of  the  word:   that  our  present 
neutrality  laws  should  be  conMnuf^d  or.  if  changed.  strer.tMh- 
ened  and  not  woakt  ned:  th.U  we  should  rid  thi.s  country  of 
subversive  interests  hostile   to   our   Amicrican   form   of   gov- 
anm.'nt  and  disloyal  to  American  institutions;  that  not  one 
Ainer:can  boy  or  one  American  dollar  should  be  sent  acro.^s 
the  ore;:n  to  participate  m  a  quarrel  that  is  not  ours:  that 
cur  first  thoueht  and  our  last  ih.ousdit  .-h  'uld  be  to  improve 
cur  own  country  in  order  that   the  rcpu'oUa:!  foian  of  g  )V- 
ernm.ent  created  bv  our  fnri  fatht  rs  m  1737  niay  continue  and 
spread  the  blessings  and  benefits  of  our  Government  not  only 
throughout    our   country   but,   by   example,   throughout    the 
civilized  World. 

In  that  fat.ful  Au-u.-t  nf  1914  Sn  Edward  Grey  said: 

Tl\e  lamps  are  -  ;:  g  out  all  over  Eur.  pe:  we  shall  not  see  them 
1:'  again  in  our  lar-ane. 

And  now.  25  years  later,  his  words  come  back  to  us  with 
added  significance  as  we  confront  another  world  tta^edy. 
Every  sensitive  Am.erican  is  heartsick  as  he  watches  the  Limps 
of  the  Old  World— the  lamps  of  peace,  of  liberty,  of  security, 
t  f  justice — flicker  and  go  out  one  by  one. 

It  IS  Ani''nca"s  problem  to  see  that  the  lamps  of  our  own 
country  shall  not  go  out.  and  that  peace,  liberty,  security,  and 
ju-tice  shall  contin'ie  in  the  United  States.     ,  Ajiplause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  g(.n?!-m.in  from 
Montana   Mr    THORKEL:i()N  1  such  tmie  as  he  may  de.sire. 

Mr.  TtlORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  challenste  the  consti- 
tutional richt  of  this  Hou.-e  to  bring  any  rule  for  debate  on 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  similar  to  the  rule  that  was  em- 
ployed in  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress, 
when  the  reorganizatum  bill  was  under  deb.it e. 

The  gentKman  from  North  Carolina  iMr.  Warren!  said. 
in  spe:''k;p.g  of  that  rule,  that  it  was  "pig  tieht.  bull  strnng, 
and  horse  high."  I  concede  that  th--  gentlrnian  was  ri^-ht, 
but  m  considering  the  Ntu'rality  Act  of  19159  let  us  forget 
the  low(T  animal  kingdom,  for  we  are  now  considering  the 
lives  of  human  beings. 

Th"  Neutrality  Act  cf  1939  differs  only  from  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935  and  the  B'oom  Neutrality  Act  in  that  it 
gives  more  power  to  the  President  of  the  United  Spates  and 
to  h.s  appointees  to  plunge  this  country  into  an  unnecessary 
and  unwarrantable  war.  The  people  have  a  perffct  rmht  to 
rebel  against  this  legislation.  The  Members  of  Congress 
have  a  perfect  right  to  insist  that  the  same  or  a  propor- 
tionate t:me  be  set  aside  for  the  discu.ssion  of  the  Neutr.ility 
Act  of  1939.  a.s  compared  to  the  time  ut:liZed  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol. 

Tho^e  who  fa\or  Great  Britain  should  know  that  .ship- 
load on  ilupload  of  war  materiaL->  are  lea'.ir.t;  the  eastern 
seaboard  today  for  Great   Britain  and  France,  so  there  is 
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no  riason  for  hurrying  this  legislation  on  that  score.  I  also 
call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  26  American  ships  have 
been  'eized  by  Great  Britain,  and  many  of  them  unloaded 
and  their  cargoes  confiscated.  Nothing  has  been  said  about 
that  in  our  daily  papers.  No  condemnation  has  been  visited 
upon  Great  Britain  for  this  unwarrantable  imposition  on 
the  rights  of  our  merchant  marir.e  to  trade  with  neutral 
nations.  Is  it  possible  that  our  own  Government  connives 
with  Great  Britain  in  clearing  our  ships  to  neutral  nations 
so  ihey  may  be  s.-izcd  by  Great  Britain  and  cargo  used  for 
her  own  purposes? 

The  reason  certain  interests  want  this  legislation  hurried 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  responsibility  for  loss  in  shipping  and 
lives  must  now  be  assumed  by  the  administration.  If  this 
Neutrality  Act  of  1939  is  enacted.  Congress  alone  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  loss  of  ships  and  cargo,  and  destruction 
of  lives.  In  other  words,  as  the  law  now  stands,  when  ships 
are  captured  or  sunk,  the  Federal  Government  has  violated 
the  neutrality  law.  When  this  act  is  pa.'^sed,  the  administra- 
tion will  be  absolved  of  blame,  and  Congi'ess  alone  will  be 
responsible,  not  alone  for  the  loss  of  shipping,  but  also  for 
the  d''aths  of  crew  and  passengers. 

It  IS  for  this  reason  that  I  demand  that  the  Neutrality 
A(  t  of  1939  be  discus5;ed  fully  before  the  membership  of  this 
IIoU-.e.  so  that  the  Members  and  the  people  throughout  the 
country  will  have  an  opportunity  to  express  themselves  on 
this  very  important  legislation  now  before  us. 

The  title  'Neutrality  Act  of  1939"  is  a  misnom.er.  for  the 
act  is  the  antipode  of  such  desirable  object.  The  only  thing 
neutral  of  this  act  is  the  word  "neutrality."  the  remainder 
beinc  nothing  else  than  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and 
declaration  of  war  against  such  nations  as  may  be  involved 
on  the  other  side.  I  have  already  discussed  this,  and  a.'-k  the 
Members  to  read  two  articles  I  inserted  in  the  Record.  October 
30,  1939.  page  1067  and  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page 
578. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  has  the  right  to  "determine  the 
rules  cf  it.s  proceedings,  punish  its  Members  for  disorderly  be- 
havior, and,  with  concurrence  cf  two-thirds,  expel  a  Member." 

The  right  to  formulate  such  rules  is  not  questioned,  but  I 
do  challenge  the  right  of  this  House  to  formulate  rules  that 
restrict  debate  and  free  expression  by  every  Member  cf  this 
House  on  a  subject  that  may  mean  the  life  and  death  of 
thousands  cf  our  citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and  30.  and 
even  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  itself.  There  is  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Constitution  that  gives  either  House  the  right 
(0  enact  the  kind  of  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  for  the 
past  35  years,  and  I  refer  those  who  challenge  this  statement 
to  conditions  that  exist  today,  which  are  incontrovertible 
evidence  to  sustain  my  statement.  It  is  time  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  begin  to  act  like  statesmen,  for,  whether 
you  believe  it  or  not.  it  is  statesmen  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be.  although  there  has  been  no  evidence  of  that  for  several 
years. 

The  people  in  the  United  States  are  tired  and  disgusted 
witli  congressional  leadership  that  allows  legislation  to  be 
enacted  which  deprives  the  people  of  their  rights,  inhibits 
operation  of  private  industry,  setting  the  Federal  Government 
in  direct  competition  with  industries  owned  by  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States,  for  the  pecple  have  reserved  the  right 
to  oix'rate  business  to  themselves.  To  refresh  your  memory, 
I  again  quote: 

The  powers  not  delegated  to  the  United  State.=  by  the  Con.'^titu- 
tion.  nor  prohibited  by  it  to  the  States,  are  reserved  to  the  States 
resiK'ciivcly  or  to  the  pecple. 

In  case  there  is  any  question  as  to  the  limitation  of  power 
granted  to  Congress,  I  refer  you  to  article  IX.    I  quote: 

Tlie  enumeration  In  the  Con.'ititutlon  of  certain  rights  shall  not 
be  ci)n.>trued  to  deny  or  disparage  others  retained  by   the  people. 

If  my  colleagues  will  bear  this  in  mind,  you  must  realize 
that  Congress  has  no  right  to  grant  anyone  the  power  given 
in  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939.  In  the  first  place,  we  cannot 
enforce  it,  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  is  not  within  our  con- 
stitutional right  to  grant  such  power  to  the  President  and 


his  appointees.  If  the  President  should  attempt  to  enforce 
this  legislation  either  by  arming  our  merchant  ;:hips.  by  send- 
ing them  forth  under  the  protection  of  the  Navy,  or  by  clear- 
ing such  ships  with  contraband  cargo  to  nations  at  war.  such 
action  on  his  part  will  bring  about  destruction  of  shipping 
and  loss  of  life.  That  is  liable  to  bring  the  United  States 
into  war.  and  responsibility  for  that  will  rest  squarely  upon 
the  micmberslup  in  this  House  that  votes  for  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939  as  it  is  now  drawn. 

It  IS  not  a  question  of  protecting  the  American  flag.  We 
will  protect  that :  but  it  is,  instead,  a  question  of  using  common 
sense  instead  of  prejudice. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  of  the  House  that  Great 
Britain  consistently  and  deliberately  imposed  on  interna- 
tional understanding  by  using  the  flag  of  the  United  States 
on  lier  ships  during  the  World  War. 

There  is  no  power  in  the  world  that  has  been  so  high- 
handed in  regard  to  neutral  nations  as  Great  Britain.  Is  it 
now  unreasonable  to  exp>ect  that  nations  opposed  to  Great 
Britain  and  Fiance  in  this  war  will  not  resort  to  the  same 
tactics  as  Great  Britain  is  now  employing  in  her  blockade? 
Certainly  not.  The  opposing  powers  are  going  to  employ 
exactly  the  same  unmerciful  blockade,  which  means  nothing 
else  but  the  sinking  of  all  merchant  ships  that  carry  contra- 
band cargo  to  nations  at  war.  their  allies,  or  territories. 

Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  if  we  arm  cur  merchant 
ships,  as  is  now  contemplated,  with  "peaceful"  5-  and  6-inch 
rifles,  the  striking  distance  of  which  is  from  8  to  10  miles, 
all  our  merchant  ships,  even  those  bound  to  neutral  nations, 
will  be  treated  as  armed  vessels  and  subject  to  be  sunk  with- 
out warning.  I  fear  this,  because  it  may  be  employed  to 
sv>-ay  public  opinion  or  the  opinion  of  those  who  do  not  under- 
stand that  we  alone  are  to  blame  for  such  losses  to  shipping, 
property,  and  lives.  It  is  the  law  of  war  and  the  same  law 
we  would  enforce  were  we  at  war  with  any  other  power. 

I  repeat  again  that  the  danger  in  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  is  in  the  unconstitutional  power  given  to  the  President 
and  his  appointees.  There  is  no  provision  in  the  Constitution 
that  gives  Congress  the  right  to  pass  this  legislation,  and  cer- 
tainly no  law,  national  or  international,  that  gives  Congress 
the  right  to  enact  legislation  and  enforce  such  laws  outside 
of  the  3-mule  limit. 

Why  not  adopt  a  real  neutrality  act,  which  is  concise  and 
easily  understood?  The  present  Neutrality  Act  is  drawn  pur- 
posely to  confuse  and  befuddle  the  public,  as  well  as  Members 
of  Congress.  This  legislation  is  not  evidence  of  practical 
legal  abihty.  It  is  instead  an  obscure  shifting  of  sections  and 
subsections  in  such  manner  that,  after  reading  it,  one  is  apt 
to  overlook  the  real  intent  of  the  legislation.  This  act  is  no 
dilTerent  from  other  legislation  that  has  been  introduced  in 
the  past,  for  it  all  springs  from  the  same  legal  talent.  The 
act  is  not  drafted  by  any  Member  of  Congress.  It  is  a  repeti- 
tion and  rehatching  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935,  and  that 
act  was  drafted  to  help  the  invisible  government  to  conduct 
the  "red"  revolution  in  Spain.  This  act  was  drafted  by  at- 
torneys favorable  to  or  in  the  employ  of  the  same  invisible 
government,  only  at  this  time  our  neutrality  legislation  is 
drafted  so  that  we  may  help  the  invisible  government  of 
Great  Britain  to  restore  its  domination  in  such  countries  as 
have  ejected  the  money  changers.  To  me  it  is  strange  that 
Members  of  Congress  cannot  understand  that  in  passing  this 
kind  of  legislation,  "we  are  cutting  our  own  nose  off  to  spite 
our  face." 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Pfeifer],  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  AfTairs. 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  read  the  debate  that  took  place  in  the  Senate  and 
have  sat  here  patiently  today  listening  to  the  pros  and  cons 
concerning  this  neutrality  legislation.  I  wish  to  state  that 
I  am  in  full  accord  with  the  sentiments  of  the  Senate  insofar 
as  the  amendments  are  concerned,  but  I  sincerely  regret  the 
absence  of  the  embargo  provision  and  for  that  reason  I 
shall  vote  against  the  bill. 
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Ml    Sp^'aker.  thp  ccntlpman  from  Texas  [Mr.  LanhamI  has    I 
usfd  th.'  phra-sf  "Keep  A.Tienca  for  America.'    I  agree  wi^h 
the  eaitlkman  as  to  that  statement  and  I  therefore  wish  to 
rail  to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  our  sole  purpose  here    ' 
is  to  legislau'  for  the  security  of  America  and  not  for  th'? 
security  of  any  fcr^ipn  nation.     [Applause.!     Therriore.  lot 
us  do  our  duty.    We  certainly  are  not  if  we  repeal  the  em-   | 
bar»:o  prnvuiion.  I 

Tlie  other  ccntleman,  the  pentleman  from  Penn.=^ylvania  I 
!Mr  Allen'  stated  that  he  se^s  no  difference  in  th.^  Eh:pnv->nt 
of  raw  mar.enal  and  that  of  the  finished  product.  Does  he  net 
know  that  r.iw  materials  arc  essf^ntially  used  as  constructive 
mea^ure;^  and  the  finished  producLs.  as  guns,  cannons,  bombs, 
poisonrus  ga.-cs.  and  so  forth,  are  destructive  measure.^.  Ccr-  , 
Lamly  there  is  a  great  diflerence.  as  every  child  knows. 

The  sole  purpose,  from  the  debate  .so  far,  seem';  to  me  to 
be  inc!ined  toward  pivm?  aid  to  England — aid  in  a  sen'-o 
ju^t  ^hort  of  war.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that,  she  has 
a-^ked  for  help.  Such  incidents  go  back  to  the  early  days  of 
WashiuKtcn's  admiiustration.  when  he  was  appealed  to  to 
.'-•rnU  aid  to  England  to  iCtile  her  differenc- s  with  France. 
The  famous  Wa.^hinRtnn  proclamation  is  well  kncAvn  to  us, 
as  at  that  time  the  Continental  Congress  i.ssued  and  circu- 
lated a  coin— 1787 — a  1-cent  piece,  a  specimen  of  which  I 
hold  m  my  hand.  It  is  known  as  the  '■Fugio"  cer.t.  It  l^  a 
copper  piece  the  size  of  our  present  50-cent  piece.  On  one 
Side  there  is  a  chain  of  13  links,  in  the  center  of  which  reads: 
••\Ve  are  one":  and  on  the  other  side  a  sun  d;al  and  below  it 
til'.'  common  phrase  "Mind  your  bu-siness."  This  is  a  very  apt 
reminder  f(^r  us  in  these  eventful  times.  I  hope  and  pray 
tha'  we  w.ll  legi.^late  for  the  security  of  our  people  and  not 
for  the  security  of  any  foreign  nation.  j 

When  war  broke  out  22  years  ago  my  family  then  did  not  I 
hesitate  to  send  it-,  suns  to  war,  for  three  brothers  volun- 
teered unmediately  and  fought  for  the  safety  of  America, 
becau.se  then  we  thoucht  lib^-rty  itself  was  at  stake.  That 
is  nut  so  today.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  again  inform  this 
House  that  I  shall  vole  apainst  the  bill  if  the  embargo  provi- 
sion is  eliminated.     [Applause.! 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  permission  to  extend  their  own  re- 
marks a;  the  Record  en  IIou?e  Joint  Resolution  306. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  terr.pore.     Is   there   objection   to   the 
rrqu»'st  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  object icn. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman frcm  Colorado  ^Mr.  Martin  1. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  of 
th;s  I'^pislation  reminds  me  of  the  story  about  the  Arkan'^as 
traveler,  when  a  wayfarer  ru;^hed  into  his  house  for  shelter 
durin?  a  heavy  rainstorm.  When  he  got  In  he  found  the 
roof  was  leaking  like  a  sieve  and  it  was  just  about  as  wet 
in--ide  as  it  was  outside.  So  he  said  to  the  Arkan>an,  'Why 
don't  ycu  fix  this  roof?"  "Well."  he  said.  "I  can't  fix  it 
when  It  is  raininij  like  this."  "Well,  then,"  he  said.  "WTiy 
don't  ycu  fix  it  when  it  isn't  raining?"  "Well,"  he  said, 
"when  it's  not  raining  it  don't  need  it."  [Laugliter.l  That 
Li  a  good  deal  the  way  it  is  with  our  international  roof. 
When  wo  were  in  session  last  summer  there  was  no  emer- 
gency and  it  did  not  iieed  fixing,  and  now.  when  it  needs 
fixing  very  badly,  it  happens  to  be  raining. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  crossed  over  on  the  ferry  in 
my  car  from  the  Arm.y  base  in  Brooklyn  to  Staten  Island. 
The  car  was  parked  at  the  front  aid  of  the  boat,  and  I 
noticed  a  man  sitting  on  a  box  at  the  open  bow.  He  had  on 
a  thin  coat  and  no  vest  or  tie,  and  his  shirt  was  open  at  the 
throat,  and  there  was  a  heavy  cold  wind  blowing.  I  thought 
that  he  must  be  acclimated  to  that  sort  of  thing.  After  a 
bit  he  apparently  noticed  the  congressional  ta;::  on  my  car 
license,  and  he  came  back  to  the  window  and  asked  if  I  were 
In  Congress.  When  I  said  yes,  he  asked  how  I  stood  on  the 
neutraUty  bill.  I  told  him  that  I  had  already  voted  to  repeal 
the  Neutrality  Act  and  would  do  so  again.  He  said  if  it  was 
repealed  thotBands  of  the  fellows  around  there  would  get 
Jobs,    I  asked  him  il  he  wa.':  a  sailor,  and  he  said,  "Yes;  I  am 


on  a  5l:;p  over  here  and  I  have  got  some  paint  and  I  am 
going  to  paint  the  flag  on  her."  I  asked  him.  what  kind  of 
.'^hip  It  was,  and  he  said  it  had  a  cargo  uf  oil  bound  lor  a 
European  port. 

As  he  went  back  and  sat  down  on  h:s  box  I  could  not  lielp 
thinking  of  the  difference  between   his   lot   and  mine  with 
respect  to  the  embargo.     I  was  coming  back  ht  re  to  a  scat  , 
in  the  House  to  cast  a  vote  on  it.  but  he  was  going  into  the  '^ 
submarine-  and  mme-infested  waters  of  Europe  in  the  bowels  ; 
cf  an  oil  tanker,  of  all  vessels  that  sail   the  seas.     I  have  ' 
ihuuuht  of  hiM  a  coed  many  times  .since.     I  have  thcu;;ht 
of  him  a.^  the  type  of  man  who  put  the  flag  on  the  seven  seas, 
as  the  type  of  spirit  tiia'  put  the  United  States  on  the  m.ap 
of   the  world.     Theie  was  no  yeliow   in  him   or   his  paint. 
[Applause.] 

One  such  thouf^ht  lead*;  to  anoMicr,  the  thought  of  what 

John  Paul  Junes  would  think  if  he  were  sitting   up  tlure 

in  the  gallery  listening   to  a  lot   of  things  said  down  here 

in  the  Well  cf  the  House:  John  Paul  Jone>.  with  his  defi.int. 

"We  have  just  begun  to  fight,"  with  his  decks  awa>h.     And 

if  alongside  him  were  the  dying  Lawrence,  •Don't  give  up 

the  shipl":  Stephen  D<  catur.  fighting  France  and  the  Bar- 

bary  pirates  in  European  waters,  even  m  the  Mediterranean. 

Commodore  Perry  on  Lake  Erie  defeating  the  British  with 

his  little  picked-up  fleet:   Fnrragut   m  Mobile   Bay,    "Uamn 

the  torpedoes,  go  ahead!";  Captain  Semmes,  who  anticipated 

by  lialf  a  century  the  exploits  of  the  Emdn}  in  the  World 

War:    D^^wey   in   Manila   Bay,   "You   may  fire   when   ready, 

Gridley":   Commodore  Schley  and  "Fight:nR  Bob  '  Evans  at 

Santiago.     I  wonder  what   would   be   the   feelings   of   these 

heroic  shades  listening  to  this  haul-down-the-fiag  stuff  on 

the  floor  of  the  American  Congress.     It  is  enough  to  make 

them  turn  over  m  their  graves. 

I  wonder  what  the  American  Navy  thinks  of  it.  No:  I 
do  net.  And  I  know  what  the  American  merchant  marine 
think.  They  tlimk  thry  are  ccing  on  relief.  Already  the 
papers  are  talking  about  W.  P.  A.  projects  for  the  m.ei  chant, 
marine  during  the  period  of  the  war;  and.  they  mi'.ht  add, 
after  the  period  of  the  war.     W.  P.  A.,  here  we  ccme. 

Every  little  maritime  nation  in  Europe:  Belgium,  Denmark, 
Holland.  Norway,  Sweden,  Finland,  all  the  tramp  steamers  of 
the  world,  will  come  to  {;ur  ports  and  take  tliLs  abandoned 
traffic  and  haul  it  to  whoever  pays  for  it.  When  they  come 
I  hope  the  merchant  marine  will  not  be  on  exhibition.  I 
hope  It  will  be  bottled  up  where  thev  cannot  see  it.  It 
might  be  a  good  idea  to  take  it  out  and  sink  it  lik'^  we  did 
the  Na',"y  m  another  noble  experiment  in  1922.  It  would 
I   be  good  target  practice. 

j  I  shall  support  the  Senate  bill  as  is.  It  is  at  least  an  im- 
provement over  the  criminal  Senate  substitute  for  the  House 
bill.  In  the  original  Senate  bill  we  v.ere  going  to  get  off 
all  the  waters  of  the  earth,  but  in  course  of  passage  the 
b.Jl  wa^  improved  somewhat,  it  was  Ami ncani/ed  in  some 
degree.  We  are  only  going  to  gel  off  p  .rt  of  the  waters  of 
I  the  earth.  We  are  going  to  divide  up  with  Germany.  The 
Sunday  New  York  Times  carried  the  bLukcut  uf  the  Ncrth 
Atlantic.  It  looked  like  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  reaching  from 
Maine  to  Africa.  Imagine  Atlantic  seaboard  Congressmen 
voting  against  the  bill  because  it  is  not  black  enough.  It 
may  be  black  enough  for  them  before  it  gets  lighter.  It 
may  blackout  some  of  thf>ir  jobs. 

Believe  it  or  not,  we  owe  this  enlargement  of  American 
rii;ht.^= — or  shall  we  say  privileges — on  the  high  seas  to  isola- 
tionist leaders  in  the  other  body.  They  lifted  out  the  whole 
Pacific,  which  could  contain  all  the  land  of  the  earth,  with 
*ome  ocean  left  over — hf:ed  it  out.  just  like  that.  The  opera- 
tion performed  on  the  Atlantic  was  more  difficult,  requuing 
the  establishment  of  tangents  and  corners  on  the  tiackle.^s 
sea;  and  may  the  Loid  help  the  luckless  skipper  who  tkids 
over  the  line  or  fails  to  make  an  inside  turn  at  the  corner. 
"The  gobble-uns  '1!  get  him  ef  he  don't  watch  out."  I  am  a 
little  troubled  by  the  reflection  that  all  this  new  sea  ge- 
ography will  create  an  open  season  in  these  exem.pted  areas 
for  whatex'er  raiders  and  submarines  Mr,  Hitler  can  spare 
for  the  sport. 
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While  this  hill  is  well  supplied  with  new  ceography  it  ap- 
pears to  be  lacking  in  vital  d'  finitions.  Should  it  not  carry 
definitions  of  arms,  of  munitions,  of  im.ple.Tients  of  war,  of 
ab:;olute  contraband,  of  conditional  cuntmb.^nd.  of  noncon- 
trahand?  Aiound  the^e  ca'epories  the  whole  Question  cf  sea 
traffic  will  revohe.  Impracticable,  you  say.  At-'is-ed.  And 
out  ot  thi.s  impiact:cab;!itv  will  uucv,-  causes  for  war.  They 
would  not  agree  with  Hitler's  definitions  anyhow,  and  liis 
definiMcns  will  govern.  He  will  announce  them  after  the  fact 
arceinpl  shed. 

The  war  in  Europe  is  said  to  be  phony.  It  could  be  no 
phonier  than  'he  var  over  neutrality  in  America.  It  is  and 
has  been  from  the  start  only  the  first  skirmish  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1940,  and  when  it  is  over  it  will  have  no  more  effect 
en  the  next  election  than  the  fighting  .so  far  on  the  western 
fiont  w'll  have  on  the  next  peace  treaty. 

Maybi'  after  all  this  bill  will  rot  niak>'  Gf'rmany  as  m.ad  as 
sonu'  Members  fear.  I  can  i:naf:,ine  the  Gciman  v,-ar  lords 
putting  a  map  ni  the  world  up  on  the  wall  and  clvcker- 
boarding  it  off  with  a  copy  of  the  bill  before  them,  showing 
whe:e  America  can  go  and  where  it  cannot  go,  what  it  can 
d'l  and  what  it  cannot  do,  and  then  just  standing  back  and 
lau-h:nB. 

I  fear,  however,  that  even  such  an  act  of  appeasement  as 
placing  an  arms  embargo  in  the  bill  would  fail  to  buy  us 
pardon  in  the  face  of  the  drfision  rendered  Monday  by 
Justice  Roberts,  of  the  Supreme  Court,  awarding  $50,000,000 
damages  against  Germany  on  findings  that  the  Imperial 
German  Government  was  rc:-pon';!ble  for  blowing  up  the 
Kiiigsland  and  Black  Tom  munition  plants  w'nen  the  two 
countries  were  at  peace.     The  dastardly  impudence  of  it. 

The  pie.-ent  occupant  of  th.^  Embas.sy,  where  these  and 
other  nutraiU'S  wre  plctttd.  is  reiiorted  to  have  a.'-k'd  the 
S*atp  Department  to  quash  tlie  jud'-nient  on  the  ground  .that 
it  was  the  actxn  of  a  ■■ri:mp  e  jinnii  ^loi-/'  and  that  the  ac's 
of  the  Ju-tic?  a-  commis.'-icner  v,'(  :■.'  "illegal."  We  rui:'ht  to 
get  a  lauph  ourselves  over  the  repre.-entative  of  the  present 
Gc.m  in  Government  talking  about  illegality  or  insincerity. 
It  is  a  wonder  he  does  not  claim  we  blew  them  up  ourselves. 

If,  as  pleaded  by  leaders  ffir  the  embargo  in  both  Houses. 
the  stage  is  .^ct  for  the  re;?'  tition  of  such  outrages  agamst 
American  industry  in  the  (  vent  v.e  arouse  the  dictator,  the 
sooner  v.-e  find  it  out  the  better.  This  erurtry  cannot  exist 
on  th.L'  sufferance  of  a  mad'uan  c"  a  mad  nation.  If  we  are 
to  be  Rovtrnrd  in  the  manarement  of  our  own  affairs  by 
such,  considerations,  v,-e  de-erve  and  v  ill  receive  the  contempt 
of  the  dic*at,-rs  and  can  exp'-ct  nothinr:  else.  Pcr'^onally  I 
am  rot  convinced  6f  the  efficacy  of  appeasement.  Tlie  um- 
brdli  man  tried  that.  Now.  after  feeding  the  beast  raw 
meat,  he  has  has  back  to  the  wall. 

Wlia»  can  we  do  to  b-^  saved?  Read  Mr.  Carter  Glass' 
clarion  blast  in  thr^  Monday  papers.  He  said  the  thiri:'s  I 
would  like  to  say.    It  was  the  voice  cf  America. 

Government  orpans  in  Berlin.  M'''.-eow.  and  Rome  rrgipter 
opposition  to  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embc.rco.  The  totali- 
tarians  krow  what  they  want.  Only  tlie  Americans  are 
divided.     Whose  country  is  this?     I  Applause.] 

Air.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  use  to  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  MundtI. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  significant  question 
of  df^termmin"  what  A.merica's  attitude  shall  be  toward  the 
question  of  either  economic  or  milit,'-:ry  involvement  in  the 
prcjenf  European  v.ar  is  now  befoic  this  House,  I  believe  that 
e".eiy  American  sliould  read  the  clear-cut  analysis  of  this 
pieblem  which  appears  iti  ill--  Appendix  of  the  Reccpd,  be- 
ginning on  pa':e  592.  This  analysis  is  made  by  one  of  the 
most  thoughtful  and  profound  Members  of  this  body,  the 
gentleman  ircm  New  Yoik.  the  Honorable  Bruce  Barton, 
for  whom  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  Congre.-s  has  the  great- 
est re.spect,  both  for  his  good  judgment  and  his  sincere 
patriotism. 

Inasmuch  a';  I  addressed  this  House  on  October  5,  pleading 
that  the  importance  of  this  decision  dem.anded  that  this  House 
be  given  the  right  of  unlimited  amendments  and  unstifled 


debate  on  the  Senate  bill,  I  am  naturally  gratif.ed  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Mr.  Bruce  Bahton.  has  expressed 
the  same  desire.  Bui  more  important  than  that  is  the  fact  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Barton),  who  is  excelled 
by  no  Member  in  this  House  in  his  knowledge  of  international 
law  and  international  attitudes,  has  announced  that  wliUe  he 
voted  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  last  summer  he  will  this  time 
\ote  to  keep  the  embargo,  because  to  do  otherwise  jeopardizes 
the  peace  cf  America.  His  remarks  so  nearly  represent  my 
own  point  of  view  and  so  clearly  and  cogently  state  the  case 
for  peace  that  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recommend 
their  careful  study  to  every  peace-loving  citizen  in  this  coun- 
try. I  am  sure  that  every  American  can  find  food  for  thought 
at  this  time  in  Mr.  Barton's  stirring  and  soul-searching 
address,  entitled  "For  Cash  and  Carry  and  the  Embargo." 
1  Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  IMr.  Shafer]  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  against  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  on  the  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
because  I  am  against  selling  to  any  people  to  use  against 
another  people  poison  gas  that  will  eat  out  the  lungs  of  men, 
women,  and  children,  or  flame  throwerj  that  will  sear  the 
flesh  of  writhing  soldiers.  I  am  against  selling  bombs  to  one 
nation  to  use  against  the  helpless  men,  women,  and  children 
of  another  nation:  to  blast  churches,  hospitals,  orphanages, 
if  you  please:  to  blow  up  water  systems,  sanitary  systems;  to 
cover  the  whole  of  the  European  Continent  with  the  plagues 
of  disease  and  epidemic  and  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  the  United  States  of  America  is  to 
demonstrate  the  civilizing  influences  and  the  enlightenment 
bn^Uiiht  by  that  sacred  Bill  of  Rights  which  was  written  into 
the  Constitution  of  this  Nation  by  the  blood  of  our  fathers, 
now  is  the  time  to  demonstrate  such  enlightenment.  Now  is 
the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  us  to  take  our  stand  and  say  that 
we  will  not  sell  our  precious  heritage  of  good  will  and  enlight- 
enment and  civilization  for  a  mess  of  profits. 

What  are  the  circumstances  that  exist  today  that  did  not 
exist  in  1935,  when  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed  this 
Embargo  Act? 

What  condition  of  affairs,  Mr.  Speaker,  exists  today  that 
was  not  foreseen  then  in  every  phase?  The  answer  is.  "None." 
The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Tink- 
HAMl  and  others  pointed  out  during  the  hearings  before  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  this  House  back  in  1935  and 
1936  that  the  only  reason  then  for  not  passing  the  embargo, 
the  only  reason  then  why  there  was  some  opposition  to  it! 
was  because  to  have  free  munitions  trade,  if  you  please,  with 
England  and  her  Allies  meant  that,  with  her  superior  naval 
strength  and  her  suiserior  credit  facilities,  she  could  come  to 
us  to  get  arms  and  munitions  when  her  adversaries  could  not. 
Il  was  to  prevent  exactly  that  sort  of  thing— it  was  to  pre- 
vent this  Nation  being  made  the  arsenal  of  poison  gas  and 
flame  throwers  and  bombs  and  shells  and  airplanes  for  Eng- 
land and  her  Allies  that  this  Congress  overwhelmingly  passed 
this  Embargo  Act  in  the  first  instance. 

Again  in  1937,  as  we  studied  the  causes  which  lured  us  into 
the  last  World  War,  we  strengthened  thLs  Embargo  Act.  For 
what  purpose?  To  meet  exactly  that  situation  which  we 
knew  would  arise.  To  meet  exactly  the  situation  that  obtains 
today.  We  knew  back  in  1935.  Mr.  Speaker— I  say  we  knew, 
I  should  say  you  knew,  because  I  was  not  then  a  Member  of 
this  honorable  body — you  knew  back  in  1935  that  because 
this  very  situation  would  arise  when  emotionalism,  prejudice, 
and  propaganda  would  all  be  played  upon  and  used  again  to 
lure  us  in  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  an  armed  conflict,  to 
meet  that  situation  the  Congress  said  in  those  cool  moments 
of  sanity  and  calm  deliberation,  let  us  now  prescribe  a  rule 
of  action  which  we  know  is  safe  and  sane,  which  we  know  will 
keep  this  Nation  out  of  wars,  in  order  that  we  may  follow  that 
rule  of  action  v.'hen  emotionalism  and  prejudice  and  propa- 
ganda and  pressure  all  are  conspiring  to  blind  us,  to  confuse 
us,  to  lure  us  away  from  the  path  of  safety  and  of  rectitude 
and  of  international  morality  and  to  start  us  down  the  road 
to  war. 
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Why.  now.  I  a^k.  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  being  pressed  to 
rci^ai'  riu^  En^bargn  Act?  I5  it  b.-causc  we  cannct  maintain 
an  impaitial  aiutucie  toward  all  belligerents  by  refusing  to  sell 
to  any  of  them  the  munitions  of  war  by  which  to  de.stroy  thp 
lives  and  the  bodies  and  the  minds  and  the  works  of  men? 
No.  Is  1:  because  any  nation  ha^s  attacked  us?  No.  Is  it 
because  any  nation  has  attempted  to  invade  ary  torritoiy 
w.'^.ich  lies  wuhin  our  .<-phere  of  influence?  No.  Then.  Mr. 
iSpak-r.  v.hy  is  it.  I  say.  tha?  we  are  being  pre.^.=cd  to  repeal 
tt:;^  Lmuargo  Act?  It  is  purely  and  siJTiply  and  wholly  for 
(he  purpo.-e  of  giving  England  and  France  an  advantage  by 
reason  of  'heir  superior  naval  strength  over  their  adver.^aries 
in  this  present  armed  conflict.  This  is  unneutral.  Mr. 
Sp^-aker.  Any  ordinarily  bright  school  boy  or  school  girl 
knows  that  is  the  antithf  si'^  of  neutrality.  | 

Not  only  will  the  rep.  nl  cf  this  Embargo  Act  be  an  unneu- 
tral action,  not  only  v/i!l  it  be  an  unlriendly  action,  but.  in 
my  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  operate,  in  all  probability,   ' 
to  loose  upon  En'Jland  and  France  a  campaign  of  friglitful- 
jiess — the  bcmbmu'  from  the  air  of  men,  women,  and  chil-   ! 
ciren — whicii  o;htrwist   might  never  take  place. 

Let  me  anuiyze  that  statem.ent.  The  supremacy  of  Eng- 
land and  Fiance  on  th"  seas  is  undisputed  and  aomitted  even 
by  the  Germans.  Germany  has.  however,  acquired  acce.so  to 
new  supplKs  of  vital  raw  materials  which  will  enable  htr  to 
hold  out  niiich  longer  in  a  world  war  than  otherwise  would 
have  b^en  the  case.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  Germ.any  is  fared  with 
this  situa'K  n:  If  this  Emb.irpo  Act  is  repealed,  and  England 
and  France  can  unli/^  the  billions  of  dollars  their  nationals 
have  invested  in  this  country  for  the  purch,\se  of  aiiplrin*-^ 
unnl  they  have  supremacy  of  the  air.  as  they  now  have 
supremacy  of  the  seas,  tune  runs  against  the  Germ.ans.  In 
other  word-.  cc:mmon  sense  tells  us  that  if  the  German.s  sit 
.-t:i;  behind  ih'"  Siegfried  line  while  England  and  France  are 
being  armed  in  rh,'  air  by  us.  th"  military  experts  of  both 
.Mdes  can  calculate  almost  to  the  we»  k,  if  not  the  day.  when 
G'  im.my  will  have  to  surrender  or  be  blasted  out  by  the 
ruo's. 

NwW.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  were  in  control  as  the  comm.ander 
in  ch:e;  of  the  armed  forces  of  Germany,  what  would  you  do 
under  those  circumstances?  Knowmg  that  time  was  inexor- 
ably running  against  you.  knowing  that  every  day  that  pa.s.-^ed 
meant  that  your  adversaries — England  and  France — were 
growing  stronger  in  the  air,  what  would  you  do?  The  chances 
are  that  ycu  would  do  what  I  believe  the  Germans  will  do  if 
we  repeal  this  act.  You  would  conclude  that  since  time  alone 
wcuk!  defeat  you.  the  sooner  you  moved  against  your  enemies 
while  you  were  still  stronger  than  they  in  the  air,  the  sooner 
you  made  your  suptMior  air  strer^gth  count,  the  sooner  you 
blasted  England  and  France  loose  by  the  roots,  if  you  could, 
and  won  peace  on  your  terms,  the  better. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  want  to  be  mi.sunders*ood  in 
this  matter.  What  I  say  is  in  no  st^n.se  to  be  taken  as  ap- 
proval of  anything  that  one  or  the  other  of  the  bellig- 
erents has  done.  I  am  not  addressing  myself  to  the  merits 
of  the  controve;-v  between  England  and  Fiance  on  the  one 
side  and  Germany  on  the  other.  But  I  will  say  this,  that  I 
hate  dictatorship  and  rppression,  I  hate  the  oppiession  and 
violation  cf  the  rights  of  minorities,  whether  that  dictator- 
ship or  oppression  be  in  Germany  or  Russia  or  Italy  or  the 
United  States. 

But,  Mr.  Speakir.  this  is  not  our  war.  No  fair-minded 
p<^rson  can  read  the  intimate  history  of  the  last  war  and 
not  realize  that  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to  cre- 
ate special  advantages  for  Entrland  and  France  at:ainst 
Germany  is  just  the  first  .^tep  down  the  road  to  war  for  us. 
Just  as  certatnly  as  we  are  in  this  Chamber  di5cussing  it. 
sooner  or  later  the  reped  of  the  embargo  will  be  followed 
by  a  demand  that  Wf  extend  credit  to  England  and  FYance, 
and  then,  if  and  \^hen  thev  are  weary  with  fighting,  there 
will  come  the  demand  and  the  propaganda  for  us  to  send 
our  men  and  our  money  across,  just  as  it  did  in  the  last  war. 
I  hate  war.  and  I  do  not  here  today  want  to  go  into  the 
horrible  details  of  what  war  means,  but  on  April  24  of  this 
year  I  called  the  altenuon  of  this  House  and  the  Nation 


to  the  realities  of  war.    Not  only  do  I  hate  war.  Mr.  Si'eak-r, 
not  only  do  I  want  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war  tcv  the 
sake  of  thase  who.se  blood  must  be  poured  out  and  who.^o 
bodies  must  bf  mangl'  d,  and  of  those  both  at  ho:r.»-  and  on 
tlie  battlefield  whc^e  minds  must  be  wrecked  by  ihe  hor- 
rors of  war.  but  I  have  a  further  purpose  in  opposing  the 
repeal  of  this  em.barco.  btciuse,  in  my  opinion,  it  do-,  con- 
stitute the  fir.-L  step  down  the  road  to  war.     If  we  repeal 
the  embartro,  I  can  foresee.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  time  not  far 
distant   when   the  Chief  Ex'-cutivc   will   b"  coming   before   a 
joint    session   of    the   Conpre.->.>   urcmg    us    to    pa.ss.    withoii* 
debate  and  witliout  delay,  the  validating  legislation  piitiin- 
in  force  that  secret   plan  called  the  Industrial  M(  b:li/.at;on 
Plan.     I  have  studied  the  IndUiinal  Mobiliza'ion  Plar..  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  I  say  to  you  and  the  Members  of  the  House     I 
and  th"  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  the  moment  there  iii  an 
em.ergency  declared  due   to  the  imminence  of  war,  democ- 
racy bt  comes  extintiui.'-hed  in  this  Nation,  the  Bill  uf  R:gh;s 
becomes  but  a  memory,  th.e  operations  of  constitutional  la;; 
are    supplanted   by    the   operations    of    military    regulation. 
Why.   Mr.   Speaker,    talk   about    repealing    this   embargo    in 
tlie  interests  of  democracv?     The  minute  we  even  thiiik  of 
comg  to  war  f(  ;•  democracy  the  first   thing  we  will   do  vv.ll 
be   to   bury  democracy  so  det  p  under   a   military  d'spolis'u 
that  I  doubt   it   we  or  oui    cliildren  or  our  thiidren's  chil- 
dren Would  b:    able  ever  to  re.^ur^cct,  liberty  in  ihi.-  Nation 
again.     Now.    Mr,    Speak\'r.    if    there    is   any   Member    who 
doubts  what  I  say  I  will  be  t-l.id  to  .^low  liim.  by  paragraph 
and   line,   proof    that    the   puma   now    are   laid    in    detail    m 
the  1936  mob.lizatiun  plan,  to  place  this  count ly   under   an 
absolute  military  despotism  tlie  monient   the  President  de-  ( 
ciaics  an  emergency  to  exist  by  reason  of  the  imminence  of 
war.  and  I  will  prove  by  the  1939  revisi(  n  of  llie  mobili?a- 
tion  plan  that  the  plans  are  now  laid  for  continair^:   ihat 
military  despotirm  for  so  long   a   time  after  the  war   m.iy 
end  a,,   the  m.iitary  despot — the  Chief  Executive,   whoiv^r 
he  may  be  at  thaf  time — may  dtc.de  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  philosopher  since  the  world  began  has 
recognized  that   most  men   love   power  so   much  that   once 
I   they   have   it   within   their   Kia.sp  they   will   struggle   to   the 
I   last  ditch  against  giving  it  up. 

1       Therefore,  I  am  unwiljuig,  if  it  possibly  can  be  avoided. 

I   to   set   up   a    military    dt.  poiism    in   the    United   State.-    of 

America.     To   avoid   sttt  iiii   up  such   a   niilitury   despotism 

'   we  rr.uM  ketp  this  Nation  cut  of  war.    In  ordi.r  to  keep  ih.3 

I  Nation  out  of  war  we  must  maintain  an  attitude  of  ab.  o- 

lute  impartiality  and  neuciahty.  and  in  order  to  do  that   we 

must   not.  since   tlic  war  has  b<  gun.   .since   the   purpose   of 

repeal  is  so  plain,  we  m.u^t  not.  Mr.  Sixaker.  repeal  thi.-i  arms 

emibargo  legislation. 

Let  us  keep  this  Nation  a  constitu'ional  republic.  L«t  us 
stay  free  and  clear  of  war.  Let  u^  give  the  youth  of  tliis 
country  their  chance  for  life  and  happiness  and  not  lay 
them,  a  bloody,  mangled  sacrifice,  upon  the  altar  of  Europe's 
intrieues  and  jealousies,  L»;t  us  turn  to  solving  our  own 
dom.'stic  problem ^:  let  us  make  democracy  W'lrk  hire;  and. 
uiv  xhausted  by  war,  untouched  by  the  great  madness,  let 
li-  keep  ourstlves  -trong  and  ready  to  bind  up  the  weunds 
of  the  world  wlien  the  war  has  ended,  and.  by  precept  and 
persuasion,  lead  men  bick  into  tlie  ways  cf  peace  and  th  • 
ble5sin::s  of  genuine  democracy  under  a  real  sisterhood  cf 
nations,     f  Applati.-e.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yi.Id  myself  30  seconds  to  call 
attenUnti  to  the  fact  that  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Martini,  who  has  just  T-ron'Ay  spokfn.  h.\cl  thi.s  to  say  on 
June  30  in  the  Congression.\l  Record: 

Wlirn  you  pass  a  neutrality  act  you  fix  and  publi.sh  to  the  world 
'hv  i-ule-  uiider  which  you  will  play  the  game  and  whii-h  nuit>t 
rrmain  tixtxi  after  the  t'amc  stprts.  To  cbauge  the  rules  then 
would  be  a!i  UEiieutral  act. 

[Laughter  and  applau.'^'^.] 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  nuw  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr,  HrNTERl. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  new  that  the  Senate  has  com.- 
pleted  its  debate  on  the  Pittman  bill,  and  the  issue  has  been 
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turned  back  to  the  Hou.=:e.  everything  should  be  clear.  There 
ha.^  been  a  nK:nth  of  debate  in  the  Senate,  m  addition  to  that 
which  had  aire  ;dy  be»  n  heard  in  tlie  House.  Surely  that 
siiould  be  enouu!^.  to  briPig  out  every  argument  and  to  clear 
up  every  disputed  point. 

But  if  we  depended  upon  this  debate,  the  issue  would  be 
utterly  and  h>  ^.elcs.^ly  confused.  From  the  debate  alone  any 
Member  cf  ihis  Hou.-e  woula  be  .ni;-.tified  in  wondering  at  times 
wheilier  he  was  a  member  of  the  IL.u.se  of  Commons,  rei)re- 
sentinu  a  eon-tituency  in  Great  Britain,  or  a  member  of  the 
Chanib<r  of  Deputies,  char-u'd  with  serving  a  district  in 
Fianve, 

I  came  back  to  Washin.mon  for  this  extraordinary  session 
of  Concre.^s,  at  the  call  of  the  President,  to  pass  upon  neu- 
trality legislation  for  the  United  States.  I  assumed  that 
n.  utiuhty  legislation  would  be  legislation  to  keep  the  United 
Stat is  out  of  the  war. 

Yet  tlie  honorable  S:  nators  who  are  picponents  of  the 
bill  which  we  are  asked  to  pa.=s  have  used  millions  of  words, 
back<(i  up  by  columns  of  newspaper  material  and  innumer- 
able radio  speeches,  to  convince  us  that  it  is  our  duty,  first 
ol  all.  to  do  .scmething  to  .save  Great  Britain  and  France. 
iMi'i    sicondiy.  to  do  something  to  help  defeat  Hitleri.sm. 

It  I  have  not  become  completely  addled  by  all  this  oratory, 
I  recall  that  I  w:\s  elected  by  the  voters  of  the  Ninth  Con- 
grrssional  District  m  Ohio  to  represent  tlK^m.  and  to  look 
after  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  swore  allegiance  to  the  United  States  when  I  assumed 
office.  Theie  was  nothing  in  that  oath  about  protecting  Great 
Britain  or  France. 

Now.  thire  is  only  one  condition  under  which  it  would  be 
rittht  and  proper  for  this  Coneress  to  seriously  consider  doing 
something  to  htlp  England  and  France  defeat  Hitler. 

That  would  be.  if  this  were  our  war.  and  England  and 
Fiat.ce  were  fluhtmg  our  battle.  But  if  such  were  the  case, 
would  there  be  all  this  talk  of  cash  and  carry. ^  Should  there 
be  all  this  talk  of  nut  sending  American  soldiers  to  Europe? 
If  It  were  our  war,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  consider  every 
po.ssible  means  to  victory.  If  it  were  our  war,  we  could  not 
demand  payment  for  the  arms  we  handed  cur  Allies  to  defend 
our  interests,  and  the  United  Slates  wculd  be  asliamed  if  its 
own  men  did  not  bear  these  arms  themselves. 

However,  if  this  is  not  our  war,  and  I  believe  there  has 
been  little  argument  on  that  score,  if  no  set  of  b(  lligerents  is 
fitrhting  our  battles,  then  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  strict 
neutrality. 

A  neutral  country  cannot  change  its  laws  or  make  new  ones 
for  the  expressed  purpose  of  aiding  one  group  of  belligerents, 
and  maintain  its  neu'rality.  Because  by  so  doing,  it  inter- 
venes in  the  war.  It  creates  a  cause  for  war,  and  gives  to  the 
offended  belligerent  justification  for  whatever  reprisals  that 
offended  belligerent  may  consider  prcjper  or  possible. 

A  neutral  country  considering  action  which  would  cause  it 
to  surrender  its  neutrality  should  not  be  blind  to  the  risk  it 
incurs. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  stands  out  in  all  this  confusion 
of  claims  and  counterclaims,  charges  and  countercharges,  it  is 
this:  The  people  of  the  United  States,  the  people  of  m.y  own 
district  back  there  in  Ohio,  the  people  of  all  the  districts  in 
this  broad  land  which  we  represent,  are  very  ,serious  about 
not  wanting  to  get  into  this  war.  First,  last,  and  always,  they 
want  representation  in  Congress  which  will  see  to  it  that 
they  do  not  become  enangled  in  the  present  conflict. 

Since  this  is  the  case.  I  think  it  is  about  tim.e  that  we.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  really  begin  to  think  about  what  the 
people  of  our  districts  want. 

Let  us  forget  for  a  little  while  what  England  wants;  let  us 
forget  what  France  wants;  let  us  forget  a'l  the  thousands  of 
high-sounding  words  that  hive  been  used  to  tjy  to  point  out 
an  obligation  we  are  supposed  to  have  to  see  thai  England 
wins  another  war. 

Let  us  devote  a  little  time  to  the  interest  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 


These  people,  who  elected  us  to  represent  them,  do  not  want 
war.  Therefore  it  is  our  job  to  see  that  they  are  not  drawn 
into  a  war,  cither  by  direct  action  or  by  indirect  action. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  going  a  little  way 
into  a  war.  We  cannot  hand  one  of  the  combatants  a  black- 
jack and  say.  "Go  ahead  and  hit  the  other  fellow;  we  would 
like  to.  but  we  are  neutral." 

Unless  we  are  willing  to  admit  that  we  are  in  the  fight,  we 
should  keep  our  blackjack  in  our  own  pocket.  The  fellow  who 
gets  hit  might  easily  misunderstand  and  take  a  swing  at  us. 
Then  we  would  either  have  to  run  or  be  in  the  middle  of  the 
fight. 

If  the  time  ever  comes — and  I  sincerely  pray  that  it  does 
not— when  we  decide  conditions  are  such  that  we  must  inter- 
fere in  Europe;  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  throw  the  weight  of  our 
resources  and  manpower  on  one  side,  then  will  be  the  time  to 
debate  how  we  may  help  the  side  to  whose  aid  we  have 
decided  to  go;  then  will  be  the  time  to  decide  how  much  of 
our  manufacturing  resources  we  are  willing  to  donate  to  the 
cause  of  war— whether  we  will  risk  sending  our  young  men  to 
Europe.  Until  that  time  comes  I  .say  it  is  the  utmost  folly 
to  talk  about  giving  help  to  either  side  in  the  present  war. 
We  may  rant  all  we  please  about  neutrality.  But  if  we 
del: b  lately,  by  legislation  or  otherwise,  make  the  resources  of 
this  country  available  to  the  armed  forces  of  one  group  of  bcl- 
ligerenus.  we  arc  entering  their  war.  We  may  seek  to  fool  our- 
selves. We  may  even  fool  a  portion  of  the  people  who  elect  us. 
We  will  no-:  fool  the  diplomats  of  Europe  or  the  warring 
nations  of  Europe. 

I  am  not  an  isolationist.  I  believe  that  this  country  will, 
and  should,  continue  to  carry  on  a  normal  trade  wfth  all' 
other  countries.  That  trade  may  logically  increase  due  to 
war  conditions. 

But  I  am  oppo.sed  to  any  dealing  in  war  munitions.  Those 
who  anticipate  prosperity  through  the  making  and  selling  of 
implements  of  war  to  the  belligerent  nations  are  doomed  to  a 
terrible  disappointment.  Any  such  unhealthy  boom  by  its 
very  nature  must  collapse  and  leave  this  country  in  a  depres- 
sion worse  than  any  we  have  had  to  date.  We  want  none  of 
it.  Manufacturers  and  industrialists  in  my  district  are  alive 
to  this  danger,  and  many  of  them  have  written  me  that  they 
do  not  want  to  turn  their  factories  into  munition  plants. 

Since  the  Senate  has  given  the  House  so  little  choice  in  the 
matter,  I  urge  that  this  House  instruct  the  conference  com- 
mittee against  agreeing  to  that  section  of  the  Pittman  bill 
which  would  rep-al  the  embargo  on  arms.  I  favor  barring 
American  ships  from  danger  zones  and  I  favor  cash  and  carry 
on  all  normal  commodities  sold  to  belligerents.  (Applause  ] 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  SirovichI. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  every 
great  nation  on  earth  is  ruled  from  the  grave  by  one  political 
philosopher  or  another,  whose  theories  of  government  have 
secured  the  intellectual  foundations  and  shaped  the  political 
destinies  of  the  various  states.  Japan,  alone  among  the 
great  powers,  remains  to  the  present  day  the  sole  exception 
to  this  order  of  things,  for  the  Japanese  Mikado,  as  the  direct 
descendant  of  the  sun-god.  is  entitled  to  rule  by  virtue  of  his 
exalted  pedigree  alone,  and  hence  requires  no  philosopher  to 
guide  him.  In  the  religious  sphere  Japan  is  under  the  do- 
minion of  Shmtoism.  a  national  offshoot  of  Buddhism,  but 
in  the  political  sphere  it  i^  literally  a  nation  without  a 
philosopher. 

The  states  of  the  Western  World,  however,  governed  as 
they  are  by  men  of  earihbound  pedigree  must  draw  upon 
the  political  philosopher  for  ideological  inspiration.  Thus 
the  present  Nazi  German  state  represents  an  extraordinary 
synthesis  of  the  political  thought  of  a  philosophical  trium- 
vuato,  Friedrich  Hegel,  Friederich  Nietzsche,  and  Oswald 
Spongier.  The  main  political  ingredient  has  been  furnished 
the  Nazi  state  by  Friedrich  Hegel,  who  taught  that  the  state 
is  the  highest  good,  the  beginning  and  end  cf  all  things.  It 
represents  the  noblest  development  of  human  creativeness.  a 
superglorioui,  end  in  itself,  which  men  must  serve  with  blind 
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dowticn  and  invariably  cbry  without  doubt  or  qursticn.  It.^ 
second  ingitdient  vtas  supplied  it  by  Fnedrich  Nietz.-cho  with 
his  doKma  of  the-  suprrnian.  a  notion  which  th.  Nazi'^  have 
exploited  in  justifying  the  fi?ur-  of  the  ruthless  fuehrer— 
tiie  sup? nnar— v;ho  is  to  mold  the  human  herd  to  his 
omnipotent  will  a^  he  nughr  mcdt-l  so  many  lumps  of  clay. 
Its  third  ingredient  was  provided  it  by  the  right  Hegelian. 
Oswald  Spinftlcr.  'Man  is  a  boast.  I  say  it  again  and 
a^ain."  he  roarfrt  cynically  in  his  ptnultimate  wrrk.  Ytar^,  of 
Decision,  published  shortly  before  his  recent  death.  Bar- 
barism is  an  ideal,  he  pr.-achfd.  and  despotism,  or  as  he 
sfylr.^-  It.  Caf?-ari.-:m.  is  ♦hr  f.i.y  fit'ins  and  Icc.cal  order  of 
things.  This  unholy  three  of  force  idolators,  Hegel  with  his 
all-pcwerful  state.  NiOtz.=;chc  with  his  all-pcwcrful  .uipeiman, 
and  Sren£?ler  with  his  all-pcw  rful  barbarian  has  beccrae  the 
philosophical  cornerstone  of  the  Nazi  state. 

The  Italian  Fasci.-t  state  draws  iis  primary  inspiration 
from  ano'h'-'r  source:  it-  first  founding  father  beinc;  the  re- 
nowned Niccclo  Machiav^^lli.  "Any  means  whatsoever  justi- 
fi-'^  the  end."  he  slopanized.  Erhics,  he  proclaimed,  must  be 
com.pletely  divorced  frnin  politics,  and  has  no  share  in  it. 
•■All  IS  fair  in  polKics,"  was  his  ruling  m.otto.  and  hence  every 
form  i:f  dec  ption.  treaihery.  theft,  rapine,  and  murder  are 
available  and  pf  rmi.-.s:ble  fer  the  use  of  him  who  is  lustful 
after  powir.  Although  th?  Fa.sci.n  state  also  draws  upon 
Hegel  and  Nietzsche  for  politieal  guidance,  there  is  forever 
lurk.ng  in  its  back;-;round  the  sinister  figure  of  Niccolo 
MachiavcUi. 

Tl;e  Rii-:':an  Communist  state  too.  is  one  of  the  political 
legatees  of  Fricdrich  Hecel.  though  his  influence  is  exercised    j 
through   his   di.-ciple,    the    V'it    Hegelian.   Karl    Marx,    who 
preached  the  doctrine  of  the  dictator.ship  of  the  poletariat    i 
and  the  necessity  of  rh-  da-.-le.ss  state.     Hei;el  and  Marx.    , 
however,  are  not  the  only  political  progenitors  the  Commim-    | 
ist  state  tver  had.     It   should  not  be  forgotten  for  an  in-    | 
stant  that  its  current  ruler.  S'.alin,  has  proven  himself  to  be 
cne  of  'h"  incom.parably  ^.fted  and  acLomphshed  pupils  of  old 
Niccolo  Machiavelli. 

I:  is  significant  to  point  cut  that  the  Nazi,  Fa.'^cist.  and 
Communist  states  not  only  re.-t  on  political  foundations  but 
have  also  asstimed  a  \ariety  of  religious  trappings  and  trim- 
mirgs.  Each  state  cherishes  its  own  Bible  and  eacli  wor- 
ships Its  own  god  The  Bibl'  of  the  Na.n  state  is  M-m  Kampf . 
and  Its  god  Adolf  Hitler.  Th.-  childien  of  Germany  in  eveiy 
school  every  morning  ii  cit-'  the  Lord's  Prayer-  "Ou'  loid, 
A^iclf  Hi:l<  r.  give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread."  Tlie  Bible  of 
the  C'-mmunist  state  i:^  Das  Kapital.  and  it-,  eod  Karl  Marx. 
The  B.ble  of  the  Fascist  state  Ls  Machiavellis  Tlie  Prince. 
reconditioned,  brought  up  to  tlie  miinut'^.  by  the  doctoral  dis- 
sertation written  on  it  by  the  Fasci.st  god.  Benito  Mussolini. 
These  three  states  stand  alone  in  the  modern  eni  fur  having 
devised  their  own  B.bles  and  manufactured  their  own  gc(^~. 

When  we  cnm<i>  to  the  French  and  English  states,  we  dis- 
cover that  their  political  inspiration  pours  from  a  ditfer»'nt 
fountainhead  altogether  than  do  Germany's.  Italy's,  and 
RusiJia's.  To  the  present  day  the  intellectual  cornerstone  of 
the  French  state  remains  Jean  Jacques  Rou.sseau,  with  his 
doctrine  that  political  sovereignty  resides  with  the  people. 
Although  several  men  befor^^  him.  notably  Hubert  Laneuet, 
Jean  Bod'.n  and  Thomas  Hooker,  gave  first  expression  to  this 
notuni  it  was  Rou--seau  who  extended  it  to  its  ultimate  and 
logical  political  conclusions.  As  sovereignty  abides  with  the 
pt  iple.  Rousseau  argued,  the  government  is  a  mere  trustee, 
and  the  ruler  an  a^v'nt  ever  subject  to  the  people's  will.  This 
popular  will,  which  afTt^rds  the  only  legitimate  ground  for 
political  action,  th.-ieby  establishes  the  rule  of  the  people,  or 
democracy,  as  thr  backbone  of  every  political  institution.  It 
is  relevant  to  recall  in  this  connection  that  when  the  Thirteen 
Colonies  rose  up  against  Great  Britain  and  proclaimed  then- 
independence  they  rented  its  intellectual  foundations  upon  the 
notion  of  the  inalienable  rghts  of  the  people,  which  no  human 
being  can  give  away  and  ni  king  or  despot  take  awr'.y.  This 
doctrine,  which  remain-  to  the  present  day  as  the  first  prin- 
ciple of  our  democratic  Government,  is  the  political  legacy  of 
Jean  Jacques  Roui^ieau. 


The  British  .^tatc  intellectually  is  anim.atcd  by  a  different 
set  of  political  philosopher-,  altogether  than  the  continental 
European  states.  Twentieth-century  Great  Britain  repre- 
sents a  synthesis  of  the  philosophies  of  two  illustrioa^i  seven- 
teenth-century pcrsonaliiics,  Tliomas  Hobbes,  the  concep'ual 
fountainhead  of  political  despotism,  and  John  Lccke,  the 
intellectual  powcrhou.-e  of  m.odern  deinocracy. 

Hobbes  exprt  s.^ed  his  political  speculat.ons  in  his  celebrated 
opus.  Leviathan,  a  w^rk  published  in  1651  for  the  purpose? 
of  Ivndmg  legal  color  to  the  Roundhead  regime  of  Oliver 
CremweU.     "Homo   homini   lupus"   is   the  first   principle   uf 
Hobb.  ^'  Levia'han:  "Man  is  a  wolf  to  his  fellov,-  man."  and 
hence  needs  the   authority  of  the   state   to  curb  him.     By 
nature  nian  is  "solitary,  poor,  nasty,  brutish,  and  short,"  ar.d 
in  his  original  state,  whicli  Hobbes  call-,  the  state  of  nature. 
he  is  a  b«Slicose   being  whose  hand  is  lifted  against  every 
man's  and  every  man'.--  against  his.     The  state  of  ratiUT  i-,  a 
cockpit  in  which  every  mxan  is  a  plundering  and  devouring 
beast  to  his  fellow;  a  state  governed  by  the  law  of  the  sword, 
with  force  and  fraud  prociamied  as  its  superlative  \nlues. 
Driven  to  desperation  at  last  by  this  brutish  existence,  these 
tortured  and  tormented  creatures  called  men  cast  about  them 
for  some  thoroughfare  of  escape  from  thii  nightmare  of  terror 
and  wretchedness.    Whertupcn  these  warring  yet  suffering 
c.-eatures  came  together  and  sealed  a  covenant  with  "some 
one  man"  by  which  they  transferred  to  him.  his  heirs  and 
legal  successors,  forever,  all  of  their  mduiaual   rights  and 
powers,  in  consideration  that  they  be  chvcked  evermore  from 
relapsing  into  their  natural  .Ntate  of  beastliness  and  woifhood. 
The  "Leviathan,"  or  state  created  by  this  contract,  must  have 
ab.:alute  pov.-er  or  sovereignty  over  the  actions  of  the  gov- 
erned, while  the  latter,  by  \-ir'ue  of  the  unilateral  social  con- 
tract to  which  they  have  sub-^cribed.  have  purged  them.^elves 
everla.stingly  of  the  power  and  even  the  very  right  to  ciues- 
tion  or  resist  the  authority  of  the  ruh.r. 

This  ever-ravenous  and  rapacious  Leviathan,  having  first 
wolf'  d  down  the  individual  man,  then  proceeds  to  devuur 
the  individual  slate.  Man  being  a  wolf  lo  his  fellowman,  his 
.-^tate  bieonie.s  a  wolf  to  its  fellow  state. 

Thomas  Hoblxs,  by  atfinain'-'  the  international  realm  to 
be  one  of  perpetual  conflict  and  everlasting  warlare,  has 
boon  the  first  intellectual  figure  of  modern  times  to  supply  a 
ph!lo>ophieal  backb<  ne  for  power  pclmcs,  a  theoretical  au- 
thoruy  fur  the  usage  of  foice  and  fraud  m  the  ailairs  oi  tlie 
nations.  Hobbes'  Leviathan  is  a  conceptual  reservoir  which 
the  dynamic  states  of  the  modern  world  have  freely  drawn 
upon  m  support- of  their  imperialistic  policies. 

John  Loi  ke.  tho  second  pliilosophical  underprop  of  mod- 
I   em  Britain,  composed  hia  illustrious  Treati.se  of  Government 
I   with  a  vie'A-  to  justifying  the  revolution  of   1688.  in  which 
James  II  had  to  aixiicale  the  Briti.-.h  throne  and  Wil'iam  and 
I  Mary  bf  .ng  crowned  in  his  stead.     Man  is  not  a  wcif  to  Ins 
'   felUtwman,  Locke  tauulit.  and  the  state  of  nature  is  not  a 
war  of  all  against  all.  as  Hobbes  maintained.     It  is  a  state  of 
"good  will,  mutual  assistance  and  preservatioiV:  m  short,  a 
'   state  of  peace  in  which  justice  and  the  spirit  of  brotherliood 
:   are   the   noblest   virtues.     To  as.-ure   thems-lvi  s   that   right 
would  prevail  over  miglU.  these  peace-loving  men  executed  a 
j  contract,  a  social  contract,  with  one  of  their  number  by  which 
I   they  transferred  to  him  the  right  to  rule  in  return  for  his 
promise  to  preserve  and  protect  their  life,  liberty,  and  prop- 
erty.    Tliis    bilateral    contract,    by    wliich    mankurd    passed 
from  the  state  of  nature  to  the  CiVil  state,  is  not  an  indenture 
of  bondage,  but  a  charter  of  fret>dom:  not  an  indenture  of 
bondage  for  the  individual.     It  is  not  the  unilateral  contract 
executed  by  Il'-bb;.-'  man   wlio  has  irrevjcably  transferred 
away  all  of  h:>  rights  to  tlic  sovereign,  who,  in  turn,  assumes 
no  affirmative  obligation  toward  him.    Lcjcke's  social  contract 
is  bi'a'cral  in  ch.trac'.er.  obliging  the  sovereign  to  protect  life, 
liberty,  and  propeity.  and  to  govern  fur  the  benefit  of  the 
ccmm.unity    from    whom    alone    his    authority    is    derived. 
Should  he  breach  hi.-,  covenaiit  tlie  ccnununity  reserves  unto 
it.self  the  right  to  cancel  the  contract  by  whatsoever  means 
It  may  deem  mo^t  fitting,  even  by  force  of  arms  and  revolu- 
'  tioii,  if  necessary. 
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Thomas  Hobbes  has  grown  to  be  the  spcikd  darling  of  the 
power-politics  practitioners,  while  John  Locke  has  proven  a 
running  river  of  in.>piiation  to  the  devotees  of  democracy  and 
self-government  who  rank  the  rights  of  man  abo\e  the  ricrhts 
of  the  state.  Yet.  stiange  though  it  may  seem,  the  British 
Empire  has  waxed  fat  and  grown  great  by  pursuing  at  one 
and  the  same  time  the  conflicting  and  utterly  poianc  phil- 
osophies of  Ixjth  Thomas  Hobbes  and  Jchn  Locke.  Tlie  ruth- 
less imix-iialistic  policy  which  Great  Britain  pursued  until 
the  opening  of  the  twentieth  century,  a  policy  which  had 
.'^erved  to  make  its  name  the  very  embodiment  of  strong-arm 
tactics  and  political  peifldy — force  and  fraud — was  consum- 
mated under  the  impul.se  of  Hobbes'  Leviathan  and  his  no- 
tion that  man  i.  a  wolf  to  his  fellowman.  The  democratic 
design  that  it  has  carried  out  in  its  internal  affairs  during  the 
last  century,  which  has  made  Great  Britain's  social  and  eco- 
nomic legi.-lation  a  source  of  inspiration  and  a  very  m.cael  to 
its  sister  democracies,  was  accompli.hed  under  the  influence 
of  John  Locke  and  his  notion  that  man  is  essentially  good  by 
iictture. 

British  internal  policy  since  the  commencement  of  the 
nmeti  enth  century  has  regularly  swung  like  a  pendulum, 
from  ripht  to  left  and  from  liberal  to  conservative,  being 
systematically  swayed  by  th.e  particular  right  or  left  tendency 
then  prevailing  upon  the  continent.  It  is  as  singular  as  can 
be  that  the  final  impetus  for  the  bulky  catalog  of  liberal 
It  gi  ration,  political,  social,  and  eccnomic,  which  the  British 
Pailian.ent  has  enacted  within  the  past  100  yeais,  most  often 
lias  come  to  it  from  foreign  lands. 

Since  the  days  of  Napoleon's  downfall  the  successive  British 
ministries  have  tended  to  thape  their  domestic  policies  ac- 
cording to  the  s'ate  of  the  pcl.ticai  weather  prevailing  in  the 
countnes  of  continental  Europe.  When  the  forces  cf  blind 
reaction  ruled  the  roost  on  the  coi.tinent,  England,  in  turn, 
b.  came  a  buzzing  beehive  of  political  fundaraentalism;  and 
when  liberal  forces  were  en  the  march  and  rcyime-shatteraig 
revolutu-ns  overswept  the  face  of  Europe,  the  particular  Brit- 
ish party  in  power  pron^ptly  became  the  true-blue  champion 
of  liberal  legislation,  the  sponsor  of  political  and  social  re- 
forms. In  these  latter  instances  it  did  not  appear  to  matter 
much  if  the  libeial  or  the  ccn.scrvative  party  was  in  power; 
if  legislation  of  a  liberal  character  was  indicated,  liberal  and 
con.servative  mini-tries  alik?  haste-ned  to  enact  it.  A  brief 
survey  of  the  domestic  history  of  England  during  the  nine- 
teenth and  twentieth  centuries  will  quickly  establish  the 
cxtiaordmaiy  extent  to  which  th-^  dynanuc  political  forces  of 
(■(  iitiivntal  Europe  ha\'e  shaped  and  influenced  its  internal 
d'  mocratic  policie-. 

With  the  final  downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1815  the  spirit  of 
liberalism  was  driven  underground,  with  the  forces  cf  abso- 
lutism and  reac'.ion  having  their  way  in  every  country  of 
continental  Europe.  During  the  following  15  years,  and 
long' r,  the  potentates  of  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  Austria, 
Pru.sia,  and  Russia  granted  no  quart-'r  in  their  biutal  life- 
and-death  struggle  with  the  forces  of  liberalism  and  democ- 
racy. In  every  single  one  of  thi'se  lands  personal  libeities 
were  suppressed  and  the  rights  of  freedom  of  speech,  press, 
and  assembly  v.-ere  ruthl'^^iy  strangled.  The.e  hard-shell 
sovereigns  strived  desperately  to  rule  over  their  unhappy  sub- 
j.'cfs  by  th'-  i^re-French  Revolution  plan,  having  apparently 
learned  nothing  and  forgotten  nothing  out  of  their  bitter 
cxperienc's  of  llie  R'voluticnary  era. 

Tliis  spirit  of  black  reaction  was  also  imported  into  Eng- 
land. Th.e  Tory  mini.iters,  who  governed  it  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Lord  Castlereagh  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  du:ing 
the  years  1815-30.  as^umcd  a  sinister  v*  w  of  any  proposed 
reforms  of  polit  cs  or  society.  Vigorously  they  battled  to  con- 
s'rve  every  existing  institution  and  to  preserve  the  status 
quo  ante  unchanged  and  intact.  If  sometimes  it  appeared 
that  they  were  checkmating  the  efforts  of  continental  reac- 
tionaries, as  their  positive  refusal  to  fly  to  Spain's  aid  in 
recovering  her  lost  American  colonies  might  indicate,  they 
were  rather  motivated  by  commercial  considerations  of  trade 
with  these  lands,  than  stirred  by  any  inborn  love  for  democ- 
racy or  devotion  to  the  rights  of  man.    At  home  the  die-hard 


Tory  politicians  who  dominated  Great  Britain  throughout  this 
deca^ie  and  a  half  were  as  mflcxibly  determined  to  maintain 
tile  eighteenth  century  conditions  as  was  the  cjTiical  Prince 
Metternich  in  AiL-^tria  or  the  counter-revolutionary  Charles  X 
in  France. 

This  per  od  of  blind  reaction  on  the  European  Continent 
extended  until  the  year  1830.  when  the  political  pendulum 
made  an  altogether  unlooked-for  swing  from  right  to  left.  In 
that  year  the  July  revolution  broke  out  in  France,  the  reac- 
tionary, d, vine-right  ruler  Charles  X  being  deposed  and  put 
to  flight,  with  the  self-styled  hberal,  Louis  Philippe.  Duke  of 
Orleans,  mounting  the  throne  by  ixipular  acclaim.  The 
abruptness  and  success  of  this  political  earthquake  dispatched 
a  sym.pathetic  tremor  throughout  the  whole  of  Euiope.  Re- 
actionaries grew  alarmed,  liberals  took  heart.  Belgitim,  Italy, 
Poland.  Switzerland,  and  Germany  felt  the  shock  of  upheaval, 
with  even  that  certified  model  T  reactionary.  Prince  Metter- 
nich feeling  liimself  compelled  to  call  off  his  political  witch 
hunting  for  a  time. 

No  sooner  did  the  news  of  the  successful  revolt  of  the 
French  mjddle  classes  arrive  in  London  than  it  brought  to  a 
head  then  and  there  all  the  political  discontents  which  had 
been  brewing  beneath  the  surface  against  the  reactionary 
regime  of  th.e  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Iron  Duke's  Govern- 
ment fell  almost  forthwith  to  be  succeeded  by  a  Whig  min- 
istry pledged  to  reiorm  and  headed  by  Earl  Grey.  After  a 
bitter  battle  exter.ding  over  a  period  of  2  years  during  which 
the  Whig  ministry  resigned  and  then  again  returned  to  power, 
the  British  Parliament  enacted  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  the 
first  mea.sure  of  political  reform  in  modern  English  history, 
which  among  other  innovations  doubled  the  size  of  the  quali- 
fied electorate. 

This  political  reform  movement  extended  Itself  by  and  by 
into  the  social  sphere.  In  1833,  after  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry had  been  conducted  into  factory  conditions,  a  Tory 
reformer,  Lord  A-hley,  persuaded  the  Parliament  to  enact  the 
Factory  Act  of  1833,  a  measure  for  which  the  reformer,  Rob- 
ert Owen,  had  propagandized  in  vain  during  the  preceding 
period  of  reaction.  We  m.ay  appreciate  in  full  the  appalling 
and  inhuman  working  conditions  which  faced  the  British 
laborer  a  century  ago  when  we  learn  cf  the  circumstances 
which  prevailed  even  after  the  reform  was  effected.  Even 
then  children  under  the  age  of  9  who  were  employed  in  the 
spinning  and  weaving  factories  had  a  9-hour  working  day, 
and  "young  persons"  between  the  ages  of  9  and  18,  one  of 
12  hours.  The  Factory  Act  of  1833,  pathetically  inadequate 
though  it  sounds  to  the  twentieth  century  ear,  nevertheless 
was  the  fir.st  measure  of  social  reform  enacted  in  England  and 
was;  to  become  the  cornerstone  of  the  structure  of  social 
legi.'lation  to  follow. 

The  revolutions  of  1830  miscarried  in  m.ost  of  the  conti- 
nental countries  in  which  they  had  raged,  whereup>on  the 
forces  nf  reaction  entrenched  themselves  once  more.  Ncver- 
thele.'^s,  by  the  last  years  of  the  thirties  and  the  early  years  of 
the  forties,  popular  discontent  had  grown  so  widespread  in 
France,  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  that  new  and  even  more 
potent  revolutionary  gases  were  being  generated  in  these 
lands.  This  state  of  affairs  impelled  the  party  in  power  in 
England.  thi<;  tine,  cddly  enough,  the  Conservative  Party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Sir  R/)bert  Peel,  to  enact  additional 
legislation  cf  a  liberal  character.  The  self-same  Sir  Robert 
Peel  who  once  hnd  so  bitterly  fought  the  passage  of  the  reform 
bill  of  1832  now  found  it  expedient  to  turn  champion  of  social 
legislation.  Under  his  sponsorship  Parliament  enacted  the 
Mines  Act  of  1842  which  prohibited  underground  labor  for 
cliildren  bclov,-  the  age  of  10  as  well  as  for  women,  and  the 
Factory  Act  of  1844  limiting  the  working  day  of  the  adult 
woman  employed  in  textile  factories  to  12  hours  and  that  of 
children  to  6.  Three  years  later  the  working  day  of  the  adult 
woman  employed  in  textile  factories  was  bobbed  to  10  hours. 
At  last,  in  1846,  by  virtue  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  sponsorship, 
Parliament  repealed  the  corn  laws  which  by  imposing  a  heavy 
duty  upon  imported  wheat  had  inflated  the  cost  of  bread  and 
had  brought  untold  misery  to  the  poor. 
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Meinwhilf  in  Franc",  the  nineteenth  crntury  incubator  of 
revolution>,  ^  fr>-sh  one  brokp  oot— the  Revo'.ution  of  1248. 
In  double  quick  t'ln?  it  had  extc'nded  itself  to  Italy.  Germany. 
Aastria.  »Ad  Hungary,  where  within  a  few  brief  months  on' 
rtbellion  after  anoilKT  wa.<  cru.hed  wiih  an  ii«.n  fi-t.  The 
severe  Dlow  administered  to  the  cause  of  liberalism  on  the 
continent  wrts  all  the  signal  that  the  ruling  British  Conserva- 
tive Party  requui'd  for  it.s  fr-Jidancc.  During  ihe  foiljwm?^ 
19  yei-.rb  not  a  smgle  significant  reform  of  a  social  or  political 
character  was  enacted. 

•nie  outcome  of  the  American  Civil  War  furnished  tlie  im- 
p^-tiL;  for  the  passage  of  th^>  next  great  reform  measure  m 
England,  the  electoral  reform  bill  of  1867.     During  the  Civil 
War  the  English  ruling  classes  had  .sympathized  with   the 
landowning  and  slavtholding  aristocracy  of  the  South,  while 
tile  working  classes,  in  spite  of  the  unemployment  and  >utf.  r- 
ing  prD\o:-ced  by  the  loss  of  the  American  cotton  .'--upply  h.vl 
openly  expre.ssed  Urtir  s>-mp;ithies  with  the  democratic  North. 
The   finil   victrry   of   the    northern   armies   encouraged    the 
British  laboring  classes  to  stas^e  gigantic  demonstrations  nr.d 
ma.ss  meetings  in  all  their  important  industrial  centers,  calling 
for  universal  manhood  suffrage.     In  this  crisis,  the  Conserva- 
tive Party,  under  the  leadtr;^h;p  of  Benjamin  Disraeli,  enacted 
the  Reftirm  Act  of   1867.   which  again  doubled  the  British 
elect,  rate  for  the  second  time.     In  so  doing,  they  accounted 
a  :;b:ral  political  program  to  be  a  deed  of  political  discretion. 
Tlie  !iext  wave  of  pohtic:il  reform  prompted  from  abrc:^d 
came  in  w.th  the  rise  of  the  Indtpendent  Labor  Par'y  m  1906. 
The  Rus.  lan  Revolution  of  the  preceding  year  had  sharply 
.spurred   the  activities  of  the  socialist   movem-'-nts   in   every 
country  on  the  continent,  and  even  commenced  to  stir  the 
British  wnrkinrman's  class  consciou.-ness.     The  outcome  was 
lh.it  in  the  19C6  election,  the  Labor  Party  for  the  first  time  m 
its  history  polled  upward  of  300.000  votes  and  fleet ed  29  intni- 
bers    to    the    Heuse    of    Commons.     By    this    extraordinary 
achievement,   it   transform-'d   itself   into   a   brand   new   and 
potent  force  in  British  politics.     The  Liberal  Party  which  had 
been  swfpt  into  ofTice  by  the  ^^ame  election,  sniffing  the  n-w 
quarter  cut  of  which  the  political  winds  v.-cre  tDlcwirg.  wisely 
renounced  the  lai.ssez  faire  policy  it  had  ardfntly  espoused  for 
sevtral  decades  preceding,  to  become  the  latter  day  champion 
of  social  legislation  m  Great  Britain. 

During  the  fcUowmg  6  years  it  enacted  a  comprehensive 
protiram  of  social  ie^i-^lation  which  included: 

P.rst.  Tiade  Disputes  Act  of  1906.  which  protected  trade 
unions  aramst  damage  smts.  and  expressly  permitted  trade- 
unicn  pickets  to  employ  methods  of  peaceful  persuasion  in 
stiikts. 

Second.  Education  Act  cf  1906,  which  enablfd  local  boards 
of  education  to  furni.-ii  free  nieals  to  undernourishfd  school 
children. 

Third.  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1906.  which  re- 
quired cf  every  em^l^yfr  that  he  insure  his  workancn  against 
accidt.nts  and  certain  in;lu:3trial  diseases. 

Fourth.  Old  A':e  Pvnsior-s  Act  of  1908.  which  required  of 
tlie  state  that  it  p.iy  cvory  needy  and  aged  person  a  subsidy. 

Fii.h.  Children's  Act  of  1908.  which  provided  for  free  medi- 
cal attendance  at  child  birth,  and  free  medical  examinations 
to  thc:e  families  too  poor  to  pay  for  such  facilities. 

Sixth.  L..boi-  Exchai  ge  Act  of  1909.  which  set  up  a  system 
cf  free  public  employment  bureatis. 

Seventh.  Housir.g  and  Town  Planning  Act  of  1909.  which 
authorized  the  public  authorities  to  condemn  and  tear  down 
unsanitary  dwellings,  to  be  replaced  with  parks  and  model 
homes. 

Ei.;lith.  Trade  Boards  Act  of  1909  which  established  special 
boards,  cor^ipcsed  of  representatives  cf  employers  and  em- 
ployees in  equal  numbers,  empowered  to  fix  a  minimum  wage 
In  swreated  industries. 

Ninth.  National  Insurance  Act  of  1912  which  com.pelled 
the  employer  and  the  employee  to  contribute  to  a  fund  to 
which  the  State  also  made  a  special  contribution,  thereby 
providing  health  insurance  for  virtually  every  industrial 
worker,  as  well  as  of  certain  specified  categories  of  workmen 
against  unemployment. 


Tills  program  of  economic,  social,  and  political  legislation, 
relating  to  unemployment  insurance,  old-atie  pensions,  slum 
clearance,  recognition  of  the  rights  of  labor  unions,  and  free 
ptiblic  employment  bureaus  is  a  blue  print  of  Great  Britain's 
-nvw  deal"  and  rtmains  in  eflect  to  the  present  day.  al- 
though It  is  the  Conservative  Party  which  is  in  power.  A 
whole  t;L-ncration  was  to  pa.^s  before  a  comparable  prc;:ram 
of  fanlight ened  social  and  economic  legislation  on  behalf  of 
our  submerged  and  underprivileged  feduw  citizens  was  to  be 
enac'ed  as  the  law  of  the  land  by  the  Congress  uf  the  United 
S'ati  s  under  the  humanitarian  leadership  of  Franklin  Delano 
Rooscveli  and  the  New  Deal.  The  American  New  Deal  is 
Gnat  Britain's  "old  d*al."     i  Applause.) 

The  next  social-political  shock  sweeping  m  upon  Great 
Britain  from  abroad  a",ain  was  seasoned  with  Russian  dress- 
ing, springing  as  it  did  from  the  Ru  sian  R<^-volution  of  1917 
in  winch  Czar  Nicholas  II  was  overthrown  with  the  demo- 
cratic but  short-lived  regime  of  Alexander  Kerensky  coming 
into  cfSce.  In  an  effort  to  escape  a  possible  uprising  of  com- 
parable charat-er  in  Great  Britain,  the  Failiament  enacted 
the  electoral  law  of  1918.  granting  a  parliamt  ntary  vote  to 
every  malf  above  21,  and  to  every  female  above  30.  This 
bill  has  enlarkred  the  Eiiti.sh  flectorale  by  upward  of  8,000,000 
additional  vo'ers. 

The  final  defeat  in  N.>vemb'^r  1918  of  the  autocratic  Cen- 
tral Puwers — G.'rmany.  Austna-IIuncarv.  B'llgaria,  and  l\u- 
ke,— by  the  d'mocratic  Allies — Britain.  France.  Italy,  and 
the  United  States — provoked  wholesale  transformations  and 
trun-mutaticns  in  th-  Old  World.  A  Eurc  pe  thorou.hly 
remodeled  from  cornerstone  to  coping  si  one-  emerged  into  th* 
ncv;  post-war  era.  Monarchies  had  turned  to  republics,  and 
every  despotic  European  potentate  of  the  ante  bellum  days  had 
been  booted  from  his  throne  and  sent  to  his  exiW-  or  death. 
N-vvboru  states  had  com.c  to  lile  as  the  \ciy  fir.-t  fruits  cf 
the  principle  of  self-determination  of  peoples.  A  League 
of  Nations  had  been  hatched  out  in  order  to  land  support 
to  the  peac"  and  security  of  Europe.  All  in  all,  those  were 
uncommonly  stirring  days,  in  v.hich  the  right  to  democracy. 
li'O'-rty.  ce^llective  stcuniy,  self-d^terminatiim  of  p<  opies.  and 
home  rule  were  vigoiously  affirmed  and  proclaimed  on  every 

hand. 

This  spirit  of  liberalism  and  enlightenment  speedily  ran 
across  th."  Channel  into  Great  Britain  wh-Te  it  piodi'c  d  a 
flock  of  fresh  political,  social,  and  economic  reform.s.  i  nacted 
by  eager  Conservative  and  Labor  governments  alike  Tlie.vo 
liberal  forces,  however,  did  not  come'  to  rest  in  Encland  but 
ptnetrated  into  the  Briti.^h  Empire's  every  unit.  "Voices  de- 
manding political  reforms  were  raised  in  Ireland.  Egypt. 
India,  and  Australia,  and  cries  that  the  c!d  order  be  swcpti 
away  re.snunded  in  the  huzhest  places.  The  Briti-h  Govern- 
m^n*.  at  this  juncture,  arrived  at  a  historic  deci-icn.  and  for 
the  first  tim.'-'  in  her  lang  history  prepared  to  dt'al  with  lur 
sub.jects  In  the  Empire  in  the  spirit  of  John  Lo.^ke.  and  net, 
of  Thom.a.-  Hobhes.  The  history  of  th^  post-war  relations 
of  the  mother  country  with  haT  overseas  territories  is  fi.led 
to  the  brim  with  th;-  conc'sinns  and  fre^'-wil!  orrertng> 
granted  to  th^'-m.  The  independence  cf  the  Iri.^h  R-ee  State 
was  accepted  b.  twcen  1921-38:  Egypt's  be'wren  1922-36, 
and  Iraq's  between  1922-32.  Canada.  Newfound'and,  Au-- 
tra'.ia.  New  Zealand.  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  *he  Irish 
Free  State,  by  th"  Statute  cf  Westminster  in  1931.  wt  re 
granted  full  eqna'.itv  with  the  m.other  country  wi^hm  tho 
Briti.-h  Commonwealth  of  nations.  Evfn  India  ha-s  be  n 
granted  a  democratic  constitution,  and  the  principle  of  rep- 
resentative government  is  being  exte.id'd  th^^re  on  every 
hand. 

These  democratically  motivated  reformiations  repres-n'  a 
latter-day  extension  cf  the  liberal  and  public-spirited  trnd- 
encies  introduced  into  English  political  llf^  with  the  First 
Reform  Act  of  1832.  Although  during  the  course  of  the  last 
century  the  political  pendulum  has  fluctuated  erratically  b.'- 
twecn  conservative  and  liberal  and  labor  manistries,  it  is 
noteworthy  that  a  generous  crop  of  liberal  reform">  and  con- 
cessions have  been  enacted  into  law  under  the  auspices  of 
conservative  governments.    This  deeply  rooted  spirit  of  hu- 
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manitarianism.  this  persistent  striving  after  democracy 
within  its  country  and  afterward  within  its  empire  wh^ch 
have  served  to  make  her  a  source  of  inspiration  to  the  liberal 
world  is  her  intellectual  and  spiritual  legacy  cf  John  Locke. 

Although  in  its  domestic  policies  Great  Biitain  has  dis- 
played an  ever-growing  disposition  toward  political  democ- 
racy, it  has  managed  its  foreign  affairs  in  a  different  spint 
altogether— in  a  ;pirit  of  machtpolitik— power  politics  as 
glor.fled  by  Hobbes'  "Leviathan."  Acting  on  the  assumption 
that  a  state  of  nature  still  exists  as  between  commonwealths 
she  has  made  bountiful  use  of  the  m.ethods  of  fcrce  and 
fraud  in  adding  to  her  overseas  territories.  A  few  represent- 
ative instances  will  reveal  in  interesting  detail  the  means  by 
which  she  has  transformed  herself  from  a  small,  storm-swept 
island  into  the  mightiest  empire  on  earth. 

The  keystone  of  the  British  Empire  is  India,  and  the 
methods  that  were  employed  in  conquering  and  exploiting 
that  ancient  and  unhappy  land  confer  no  kind  of  lusier  to 
Albion's  reputation  as  an  honorable  nation.  "Virtually  the 
entire  conquest  of  India  wa.s  consummated  by  the  judi- 
cious distribution  of  bribes  and  an  elaborate  network  of 
intrigues,  with  a  da.sh  of  military  action  in  the  field.  In  this 
spirit  Sir  Charlps  Napier,  one  of  the  British  heroes  of  India. 
wrote  characteristically  with  respect  to  his  annexation  of 
the  Province  of  Smdh:  "We  have  no  right  to  seize  Smdh.  yet 
we  .'-hall  do  so,  and  a  very  advantageous,  useful  humane 
piece  of  ra.scality  it  will  be."  The  Oxford  History  of  Ind  a 
finds  it  superfluous  to  de^scribe  the  conquest  in  lurid  detail. 
biU  contents  itself  with  hinting  daikly:  "The  chiefs  were 
lit  cct'd  and  treated  unfairly  but  it  is  iT^edless  to  pursue  fur- 
ther the  unhappy  sub.iect."  The  conquest  cf  India  with  its 
fabulous  wealth  furnished  the  cornerstone  for  English  indus- 
trial capitalism,  making  possible  and  necessary  the  subse- 
qucn'  expansion  of  the  British  Empire. 

The  century-long  struggle  for  South  Africa,  culmnnating  In 
the  Boer  War.  proved  to  be  an  equally  shady  enterprise, 
maiked  by  broken  promises,  questionable  legal  claims,  dubi- 
ou  practices,  and  flimsy  pretexts,  all  designed  to  extend  and 
extenuate  its  military  conquests.  Nor  was  her  acquisition 
cf  H  nu'  Kong,  as  an  outcome  of  the  opium  wars  with  China 
m  1842,  attended  by  any  considerations  other  than  the  force 
and  fraud  so  glibly  commended  by  Thomas  Hobbes.  And 
as  for  h'^v  behavior  in  Egypt,  which  the  opening  of  the  Suez 
Canal  had  tran.^formed  into  an  indispensable  link  in  her  vital 
life  line  to  India,  it  has  not  been  out  of  keeping  with  the 
venal  practices  which  had  proved  their  worth  in  India  and 
South  Africa. 

Ha\ing  built  up.  in  the  spirit  of  the  Leviathan  a  mighty 
and  colossal  world  empire  on  whose  flag  the  sun  never  sets, 
Great  Britain,  s.nce  the  inception  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
has  conducted  its  foreign  policy  with  the  great  powers  in  an 
effort  to  preserve  her  own  territorial  integrity.  Any  rival 
state  in  Europe  which  grew  formidable  enough  to  menace  her 
security  or  jeopardize  her  control  of  the  seas  did  so  at  its  own 
peril. 

In  the  name  of  security  Great  Britain  has  labored  syste- 
miatically  to  keep  the  great  powers  of  Europe  divided  into 
two  fairly  matched  rival  camps,  so  as  to  preserve  a  balance 
rf  power  on  the  Continent.  As  long  as  this  balance  was 
maintain'  d  England  withdrew  h^r.self  from  all  active  par- 
ticipation in  European  affairs.  But  when  any  single  state 
grew  so  powerful  as  to  make  itself  a  potential  master  of 
Europe  and  a  sinister  mxCnace  to  the'  Em.pire,  it  was  certain 
to  draw  down  upon  itself  the  armed  v.rath  of  Britain.  In 
these  emergencies  she  discovered  it  to  be  a  tactful  deed  to 
form  a  military  league  with  several  other  powers  against  the 
menace.  Between  the  Revolution  of  1688  and  the  Battle  of 
Waterloo  alone.  Britain  fought  seven  major  wars,  the  short- 
est enduring  for  7  years,  the  longest  for  12.  Out  of  a  period 
of  126  years,  64  years,  or  more  than  one-half,  were  dedicated 
to  wars,  the  greater  part  of  which  were  directed  at  preserving 
the  balance  of  power:  that  is.  defending  the  security  of  the 
British  Empire.  The  major  conflicts  that  Great  Britain  has 
engaged  in  duiing  the  past  two  centuiies  in  an  effort  to  pre- 


sent the  balance  of  power  to  make  the  world  safe  for  the 
British  Empire,  are: 

First.  Wars  of  the  Spanish  Succes-sion:  Upon  the  demise 
of  Charles  II,  of  Spain,  without  issue,  in  1700,  a  bitter  ri- 
valry for  the  prerogative  of  selecting  his  successor  broke  out 
between  King  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  and  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  Leopold  I,  each  of  whom  had  an  unemployed  kins- 
man in  mind  for  the  office.  If  the  Bourbon  candidate 
mounted  the  Spanish  throne,  it  would  provoke  forthwith  the 
union  of  France  and  Spain  and  make  Louis  XIV  the  over- 
lord of  all  Europe,  while  the  success  of  the  Hapsburg  candi- 
date would  .spell  security  for  the  British  Empire.  Hence, 
when  the  French  monarch  proclaimed  his  grandson  as  King 
of  Spain,  thereby  upsetting  the  European  balance  of  power, 
Great  Britain  felt  herself  impelled  to  form  the  grand  alliance 
against  France,  with  Holland,  Austria,  and  eventually  Savoy, 
a  combination  of  states  which  waged  war  with  Louis  XIV 
between  1702  and  1713  The  grand  monarch  was  ultimately 
defeated,  and  the  menace  of  a  French  hegemony  over  the 
Continent  was  dissipated. 

Second.  Napoleonic  Wars:  Almost  a  century  later.  Napoleon 
thieatencd  to  set  himself  up  as  Europe's  undisputed  Caesar. 
He  organized  in  1798  a  formidable  expedition  against  Egypt 
with  a  view  to  cutting  Great  Britain's  communications  with 
India.  In  this  emergency.  Great  Britain,  again  "to  preserve 
the  balance  of  power,"  brought  together  a  second  "grand  alli- 
ance." this  one  composed  of  England,  Austria,  Prussia,  and 
eventually  Russia  and  Spain.  This  quorum  of  powers  ulti- 
mately snuffed  cut  Napoleon's  hopes  at  Waterloo  and  restored 
the  balance  of  power  to  the  Continent. 

Third.  Crimean  War:  In  1853  Russia  declared  war  upon 
Turkey  with  a  view  to  dismembering  the  "sick  old  man"  of 
Europe  and  securing  a  free  and  undisturbed  outlet  to  the 
Mediterranean.  A  bellicose  Russia  squatted  down  snugly  at 
Constantinople  would  be  a  misfortune  for  British  trade  in  the 
eastern  Mediterranean  and  a  menace  to  her  communications 
with  India.  Accordingly,  Great  Britain,  abetted  by  France 
and  presently  by  Sardinia,  joined  up  with  Turkey  and  fought 
until  their  allied  arms  were  blessed  with  victory.  This  happy 
consummation  to  the  war  guaranteed  Britain's  commercial 
supremacy  in  the  eastern  Mediterranean  for  a  whole  gener- 
ation to  come. 

Fourth.  Congress  of  Berlin.  In  the  second  Russo-Turkish 
War,  fought  in  1877.  the  Russian  arms  were  blessed  with 
glistering  success.  By  the  treaty  of  San  Stefano.  signed  by 
the  belligerents  in  the  following  year.  Turkey  was  deprived 
of  the  greater  part  of  her  European  territories.  The  execu- 
tion of  this  treaty  would  serve  to  turn  the  balance  of  power 
in  southeastern  Europe  downside  up  and  transform  Russia, 
once  more,  into  an  eastern  Mediterranean  menace  to  Great 
Britain.  Accordingly  the  latter  swung  into  action  without 
delay.  Bolstered  by  the  support  of  Germany  and  Austria- 
Hungary,  she  threatened  Russia  with  a  general  European 
war  unless  the  latter  submitted  the  framing  of  a  new  peace 
treaty  to  a  European  congress  of  the  major  powers.  The 
consequent  Congress  of  Berlin — 1878 — despoiled  Russia  of 
the  choicer  tidb.ts  of  her  military  victory,  and  served  to 
restore  the  balance  of  power  in  southeastern  Europe. 

Fifth.  Worid  V.'ar.  The  rise  of  the  formidable  Triple  Al- 
liance, composed  of  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  and  Italy, 
threatened  to  dominate  the  European  Continent  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  twentieth  century.  Once  again  Great 
Britain  felt  herself  impelled  to  seal  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
France  and  Russia,  a  Triple  Entente,  which  after  4  hard 
years  of  war,  and  with  a  little  outside  assistance,  forced  Ger- 
many at  last  to  lay  down  her  arms  in  the  field  and  sue  for 
an  armistice. 

Yet  as  the  outcome  of  the  first  Russo-Turkish  War  In  the 
last  century  failed  to  satLsfy  the  principal  belligerents  and 
only  ripened  into  a  second  passage -at -arms  between  them 
a  generation  later,  so  has  the  first  World  War.  after  a 
troubled  interval  of  a  score  of  years  of  so-called  peace  ma- 
tured into  another  confiict  between  the  rival  antagonists. 

Adolf  Hitler's  rise  to  power  and  the  resurgence  of  the 
Third  Reich's  military  might  had  failed  to  strike  the  British 


against  uneinploynient. 


I  conservative  governments.    This  deeply  rooted  spirit  oi  nu- 
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with  di<;mav.  at  first,  for  th.>y  confidently  trusted  that  the 
new  pohfK-al  f'-'ver  raeir.er  in  Germany  would  simmer  down, 
by  and  bv   and  burn  it5flf  out.     When  the:?e  preat  expccta- 
tion.s  failed  to  come  off.  and  Adolf  Hitler's  will  to  conquest 
and  appetite  fnr  expansion  was  auemented,  day  by  day,  and 
nrt  abated,  the  Biiii>h  ventured  to  buy  off  the  new  menace, 
to  make  h.m  fe^l  .-ati.-fi'd.  to  appca.-c  him.    To  this  end  they 
concluded  a  naval  at^reemenf  with  the  Nazi  Fuehrer,  on  terms 
particularly  gratifying  to  him.  and  at  Munich,  last  year,  they 
fuff^-rcd  him  to  annex  cu'rieht  a  quarter  of  CZ'-choslovakia   > 
and  reJuce  all  the  rest  of  that  unhappy  country  to  a  po-.tion    i 
of  political    ^rcromic,  end  cultural  vassalac'^  to  the  Third   \ 
Reich.    The  Bnf..-h.  in  addition,  permitted  H.tlcr  to  exercise   \ 
a  free  hand  m  the  economic  and  cultural  affairs  of  central   , 
and  ea.  tern  Eurrpe.  i 

Yet  all  this  appeasem.ent  failed  to  appease:  the  Nazi  appe- 
tite on:v  p-ew  with  the  eating  and  their  will  to  more  was 
but  provoked  the  more  they  were  offered  appeasement.  At 
last  in  March  of  this  year,  when  the  Nazi  legions  invaded 
defenseless  Czechrsiovakia.  it  was  brought  home  to  His  Ma- 
jesty's ministers  with  crystal  clanty  that  as  a  menace  to  the 
P'^'ace  and  security  of  Europe.  Adolf  Hitler  has  been  exceeded 
bv  none  within  the  last  hundred  years.  Tlv^  British,  at  last, 
have  grown  sensible  of  the  fact  that  it  is  Hitler's  ambition 
to  perpetra'c  wh.i^  even  the  knowing  Napcleon  and  the  as- 
pir.ii<4  Kai  '  r  had  ;a:!ed  to  carry  off— to  crou-n  himself  as  the  , 
all-highest,  the  all-powerful  Caesar  over  all  Europe. 

Thencefeiward  th-^  British  GovernmcnL  turned  its  back  I 
upon  lis  nuw  bankrupt  appea^em.ent  poLcy  and  fccu.sed  all 
Its  energies  to  resist  with  every  m.eans  at  its  command  any 
furri^er  military  arere^-sions  on  the  part  of  the  Nazis,  even 
by  force  ol  armis  if  n^^ces.  ary.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  this 
policy  that  Great  Britain  declared  war  upon  Nazi  Germany  | 
when  Ad.^lf  Hitier  di.soatchrd  his  troops  upon  their  ruthless 
invasion  of  PoUsh  soil  2  m.onths  since.  Today  Britain  and 
Prance  are  found  standing  side  by  side  in  this  second  World 
War.  Each  in  desperation  is  fighting  for  its  very  life  as  a 
great  powrr  in  t'le  western  world.  Each  is  determined  that 
th'-  Nazi  m.enace  m.ust  b»^  destroyed  for  all  time  if  freedom 
and  d.mrcracy  are  to  survive  on  this  earth. 

In  view  of  tliis  vv'crld-shaking.  historic  occurrenee.  it  be- 
com.'S  necessary  that  we.  t'.ie  peor-lo  of  the  United  State.^,  take 
stock  of  this  altered  course  of  events  and  thoughtfully  ap- 
pjai.-^e  the  consequences  it  may  hold  for  us  in  the  difficult 
davs  that  lie  ahead. 

We  have  been  called  into  special  session  by  the  President 
of  the  United  Slates  to  give  new  consideration  to  the  current 
Neutrality  Act  in  the  light  of  the  great  conflict  that  has 
brok"n  out  on  the  other  s'de  of  the  Atlantic.  In  the  present 
position,  three  possible  courses  of  action  affecting  our  ccm- 
m.ercial  relations  with  the  belligerents  unfold  them.sclves  for 
our  siud  ed  consideration.     It  is  possible  for  us  to — 

Fir.st.  Repeal  the  arms  embargo. 

Second.  Retain  the  arms  embargo. 

Tlurd.  Retain  the  armis  embargo  and  forbid  all  commerce 
with  the  l)elligerents  in  addition.  This  position  represents 
the  ultraisolationist  point  of  view. 

Th'-  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr,  SirovichI  has  expired. 

Mr,  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
SiRO\acH]  is  recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  in  principle  every 
one  of  these  individual  courses  appears  to  be  a  neutral  ©ne. 
In  application  all  are  unneutral,  favoring  as  they  each  do  the 
one  belligerent  over  the  other.  Neutrality  spells  impartiality. 
not  fax-oring  one  over  another,  not  taking  up  sides  with  either 
of  the  rival  belligerents. 

If  the  arms  embargo  be  permitted  to  stand  unreformed,  the 
very  failure  to  take  action  will  operate  as  a  quasi  military  and 
naval  blockade  against  England  and  France  to  the  undis- 
puted advantage  of  Nazi  Germany.  It  will  deny  to  the  demo- 
cratic belligerent  poweis  every  possible  opportunity  to  pur- 
chase the  arms  and  munitions  and  vital  airplanes  they  are  in 


such  desperate  need  of.  At  the  selfsame  time,  the  arm':  em- 
bargo will  cost  the  Third  Reich  no  military  hardship  what- 
soever. From  the  Krupp  and  Skoda  Work<  of  Cz'^choslovakia, 
as  well  as  the  Austrian  and  Polish  armament  plants  which 
she  has  now  taken  over,  Germ.any  has  arm-d  her  fichtin't 
forces  to  the  teeth  in  preparation  for  the  current  war,  a  war 
for  which  Nazi  Germany,  and  Nazi  Germany  alone,  l.s  held 
accountable  in  every  neutral  land  on  earth.  Keeping  the 
arms  embargo,  in  practice,  is  a  supporting  crutch  to  Nazi 
Germ.any  and  a  binding  strait  jacket  to  democratic  Britain 
and  FYance. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  in 
freeing  our  nationals  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  anv 
belligerent  who  presented  hims-lf,  will  be  as  unneutral  a.'^  th" 
contrary  poiicy  has  b^-en  in  application.  By  .so  doin,z  wc  will 
extend  our  favor  to  Britain  and  France  and  deny  it  to  Nazi 
Germ.any.  for  the  British  blockade  has  swept  the  h-gh  seas 
bare  of  every  German  merchantman  and  has  latched  every 
G'Tinan  port  to  nfutral  v^^ssels.  And  if  all  American  com- 
merce with  the  belligerents  is  em.bargoed.  it  will  arain  favor 
Nazi  Germany,  who  is  now  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia  to 
supply  her  with  arms,  implements,  am.munition,  bombers,  and  ^ 
raw  material  necessary  to  continue-  the  war.  at  the  expense 
of  Britain  and  France,  and  court  economic  disaster  to  our- 
selves m  the  bargain,  for  Great  Britain  and  Canada  are  our 
very  best  customers. 

Hence,  whichever  deci.-ion  we  shall  form,  whether  to  keep 

the  em.bargo.  repeal  it.  or  extend  it.  its  effects  w;H  favor  cne 

rival  belligerent  ovc^  the  other  or  el.-e  .serve  to  bring  ultim.ate 

ruin  unto  ou-selve.-^.     Accordingly  it  cannot   reahstically  be 

said  thfit  consideiation  of  so-called  neutrality  must  guide  us 

here  th'.s  week     We  m.ust  form  our  policies  upon  the  basis  of 

other  calculations  altogether.    I  like  to  b^'lievc  that  1  am  voic- 

in*:  the  se-i'iments  animating  every  Member  of  thus  great  body 

by  asserting  that  in  the  current  emergency  we  must  be  ruled 

by  two  man  considerations  since  absolute  neutraUty  exists 

only  in  theory,  bu^  is  unneutral  in  application  in  every  way  to 

every  one  of  the  belligerent  nationsi 

Fnr='.  Which  policy  will  best  serve  American  interests?  and 

Second.  Which  policy  appears  the  more  likely  to  keep  us 

cu'  ot  War? 

Which  of  the  three  above-described  alternatives  would  best 
serve  American  interests?  It  is  readily  apparent  that  the 
policy  of  to^al  embargo,  of  extreme  isolation  against  the  bel- 
ligerents, would  spell  di.saster  to  the  American  econom.ic  sys- 
tem.. The  Embargo  Acts  enacted  into  law  during  Jeff'^rson's 
adiniiusiraticn  broiuiht  down  a  major  economic  depression 
upon  this  country.  Th-re  is  scarcely  any  rational  reason  to 
believe  that  a  total  embargo  in  our  day  would  have  any 
different  outcome. 

We  are  called  upon  today  to  decide  whether  our  national 
interests  are  identified  in  fact  with  the  one  belligerent  or  the 
other,  or  if  wc  can  view  the  outcome  of  the  war,  whatever  it 
be,  with  perfect  equanimity.  A  brief  review  of  our  interna- 
tional relations  with  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  England 
'  and  Fiance  on  the  other  should  afford  some  valuable  clues  as 
j   to  what  the  future  may  hold  for  us. 

Ever  since  the  termination  of  the  World  War  our  relations 
w.tli  England  and  France  have  been  of  the  friendliest  nature. 
I  By  American  request  Great  Britain  denounced  its  20-ycar-old 
•  alliance  with  Japan  and  even  persuaded  the  latter  to  accept 
;  the  5-5-3  naval  ratio  desired  by  our  officials.  Thf  naval 
agreem'^nt  which  resulted  remained  m  force  for  15  years,  until 
denaunced  by  Japan  in  1936,  In  recent  years  the  Allies  have 
worked  hand  in  glove  with  our  financial  authorities  in  stabi- 
lizing their  respective  currencies,  to  the  end  that  economic 
cooperation  among  the  three  powers  be  facilitated.  Every 
difference  that  has  arisen  In  Anglo-American  and  FYanco- 
American  relations,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  war 
debts,  has  b'-en  adjusted  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  negotiation  and 
m.utual  good  will.  As  to  the  war  d-'bts.  I  am  altogether  certain 
in  my  mind  that  Britain  and  France  cherish  bitter  regrets  for 
having  failed  to  k'^ep  up  their  payments. 

G*-^rman- American  relations  during  the  14  years  following 
i  the  World  War  had  also  been  of  a  very  friendly  character. 
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Uncle  Sam  acted  the  part  of  the  "rich  uncle"  to  the  Weimar 
republic.  We  .sub'^cribed  huge  sums  to  f(  ed  the  starving  Ger- 
man'^ and  later  extended  enormous  loans  to  th"  German  Gov- 
ernmf-nt  and  German  Indus* i-y  upon  very  generous  terms. 
Only  v.hen  Adnlf  HitL-r  came  into  ofTice  was  th  s  international 
friendship  rii.Vurbid  and  I'p.^et.  Duting  the  last  6  years  Ger- 
man-Am* rican  rela'ions  have  strad.ly  moved  from  bad  to 
worse  bccau'-e  the  Nazi  government  has  devoted  itself  will- 
fully to  the  ta,-k  of  damaging  our  interests  in  Germany. 
Where  the  Allie.;  had  defaulted  upon  their  war  debts  to  the 
American  Government,  the  Nazi.s  have  defaulted  even  upon 
their  commercial  debts  to  individual  American  citizens,  deny- 
ing them  at  th?  ^ame  time  all  effictive  remedy.  They  have 
impou^idi  d  American-owned  funds  in  Germany  and  have  for- 
bidden its  owners  to  draw  it  from  the  country.  They  have 
defaulted  delibera'ely  upon  their  public  bonds  so  as  to  depress 
their  value  and  make  them  available  for  repurchai^e  at  semi- 
bankruptcy   figUlLS. 

But  nio.-it  linister  of  all.  they  have  undertaken  an  economic 
;n\a.sion  of  the  Wc.-.ern  Hemisphere,  and  by  means  of  dump- 
ing and  barter  arrangements  have  tightened  their  grip  upon 
Suuih  American  commerce.  Economic  penetration  was  to 
be  a  prelude  to  political  and  propaganda  penetration  calcu- 
lated to  injure  the  standing  and  security  of  ihe  United 
Stales.  Only  the  sudden  outbreak  of  the  FJuropoan  conflict 
h  is  d'f'-rred  this  relentless  Nazi  onslaught  upon  our  vital 
uvrn.sts  in  the  Americas  to  some  later  day.  German- 
Aiiieiican  relations  had  fallen  to  tuch  a  low  estate  indeed, 
that  our  Ambassador  to  Germany  was  called  home  last 
Novrmbt-r  an  J  since  has  failed  to  return  to  Berlin. 

It  IS  clear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  triumph  of  the  one 
belli:7ercnt  or  the  oth^r  will  spell  destiny  to  America's  in- 
terests. Great  Britain,  whatever  her  record  of  imperialism 
may  have  bien  during  the  nineteenth  century,  today  repre- 
.'ents  peace,  order,  security;  Nazi  Germany  represents  war, 
disorder,  tieache'y.  insecurity.  Britain  is  vitally  concerned 
in  niaintaining  the  status  quo  in  tht>  Americas;  Nazi  Germany 
is  dedicated  to  the  upsetting  of  the  .^tatus  quo  ev(^rywhere 
and  remaking  the  world  in  its  own  image.  British- American 
and  French- American  relations  of  the  past  decade  have 
abounded  with  good  will;  Get  man-American  relations  have 
bee'i  poisoned  by  the  Nazi  acts  of  hostility  and  animosity 
addressed  toward  us.  In  short,  a  British  victory  niust  spell 
American  security,  with  Angle- American  friend.-:hip  and 
good  will  enduring  unchanged;  a  Nazi  victory,  with  the 
British  po.ssessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  at  stake,  must 
spell  American  in.security.  with  German-American  hostility 
swiiKng  ever  higher.  Accordingly,  the  United  States  may  be 
said  to  hold  a  vested  interest  in  an  Allied  victory  and  a  dis- 
tressingly j-^cpardized  interest  in  an  Allied  defeat. 

Should  the  United  States  repeal  the  present  arms  embargo, 
woula  it  be  likely  to  lead  us  into  war?  During  the  World 
War  American  sentunent  was  stirred  against  the  Kaiser's 
Government,  ever  so  long  before  we  became  a  belligerent, 
by  the  killing  of  American  citizens  sailing  the  high  seas 
and  the  unrestricted  German  U-boat  campaign  against 
American  vessels.  The  murder  of  American  citizens  and  the 
willful  and  wanton  sinking  of  American  ships  were  directly 
responsible  for  driving  us  into  war. 

With  these  considerations  in  view,  and  the  safeguarding  of 
our  national  interests  in  mind,  President  Roosevelt,  in  his 
special  message  to  Congress,  has  proposed  a  four-point  pro- 
gram in  the  present  emergency  designed  to  keep  us  out  of 
war: 

First.  Belligerents  must  take  title,  on  a  cash-and-carry 
basis,  to  all  goods  purchased  in  this  country; 

S  cond.  American  merchant  vessels  are  restricted  from 
entering  the  war  zones; 

Third.  American  citizens  are  forbidden  to  travel  on  bel- 
ligerent's vessels  or  within  the  war  zones;  and 

Fturth.  War  credits  are  denied  all  belligerents. 

These  points  have  all  been  adequately  dealt  with  in  the 
Seriate  bill  under  consideration  here  this  week.  The  present 
cash-and-carry  bill,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  serve  to  protect 
oiu"  national  interests  as  best  as  ever  they  can  be  protected 


by  act  of  Congress.  And  by  removing  the  causes  which  led 
us  into  the  last  war,  it  should  serve  to  keep  us  out  of  this 
one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  greater  than  any  material  ca.sh-and-carry 
concern  that  the  United  States  may  have  in  an  ultimate 
Allied  victory  is  a  mighty  spiritual  stake.  A  little  more  than 
a  century  ago  the  final  defeat  of  Napoleon  inaugurated  an 
era  of  black  reaction  in  every  land  of  Europe;  the  spirit  of 
democracy  and  liberty  was  driven  underground  with  the 
forces  of  autocracy  and  tyranny  marching  roughshod  every- 
where. A  hundred  years  later,  the  victory  of  the  democratic 
World  War  Allies  over  the  despotic  Central  Powers  secured 
the  po^t-war  world  to  freedom  and  democracy  for  a  dozen 
years.  To  the  victor  of  the  current  European  war  will  be- 
long the  spiritual  destinies  of  the  post-v.'ar  world  to  be.  An 
all-conquering,  all-consuming  Third  Reich  will  provoke  every 
Fascist  tendency,  every  sworn  enemy  of  democracy,  every 
lover  of  atheism,  despotism,  racism,  and  authoritarianism 
against  the  democratic  traditions  and  institutions  prevailing 
in  the  lands  of  North  and  South  America.  The  broad  At- 
lantic m.ay  preserve  us,  for  the  present,  from  enemy  bombing 
planes  and  overseas  battle  fieets,  but  against  the  passage  of 
ideas  there  is  no  frontiers  of  land  or  sea.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  triumphant  Britain  and  France  will  spell  the  de- 
struction of  the  Nazi  venom  f  verywhere,  with  the  afl&rmation 
of  the  spirit  of  liberty,  democracy,  and  Christianity.  A  Nazi 
victory  will  be  a  spiritual  Big  Bertha  pointed  at  our  Ameri- 
can institutions;  a  Nazi  defeat,  a  monument  to  humanity, 
decency,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Nazi's  bible  is  Hitler's  Mein  Kampf;  the  French- 
men's bible.  Rou.sseau's  Social  Contract;  the  Englishman's 
political  bible,  Locke's  Treatise  on  Government.  A  Hitler 
\-ictory  in  the  European  war  must  spell  victory  for  Hitler's 
bible  Mein  Kampf  in  virtually  every  civilized  land  on  earth, 
and  disaster  to  the  pattern  of  life  represented  by  the  Social 
Contract  and  the  Treatise  on  Government  that  confirm  the 
supreme  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

An  outcome  of  that  description  will  be  a  sinister  menace 
to  the  American  political  bible — the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These 
inspiring  and  spirit-refreshing  documents,  glorifying  man's 
inalienable  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness were  framed  in  the  spirit  of  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau's 
Social  Contract  and  John  Locke's  Treatise  on  Government. 
Accordingly,  the  victory  of  Mein  Kampf  would  cast  a  heavy 
sh-adow  ever  that  spirit  and  over  the  American  ideals  of 
liberty,  democracy,  and  equality  for  which  Jefferson  strug- 
gled, Jackson  suffered,  and  Lincoln  perished. 

Mr.  Speaker,  His  Holiness,  the  brilliant,  gifted,  and  in- 
spired shepherd  of  the  great  Catholic  Church,  Pope 
Pius  XII,  only  yesterday  in  an  encyclical  from  the  Vatican 
pilloried  and  condemned  modern  dictators  responsible  for 
treaty  breaking  and  racial  bigotry  and  intolerance. 

His  Holiness  decried  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  dig- 
nity of  mankind  and  cried  aloud  to  Heaven  to  prevent  the 
exploitation  of  man  and  pleaded  that  mankind  must  not 
be  used  as  a  means  to  an  end,  but  must  remain  an  end  in 
himself,  and  that  the  modern  state  must  bo  the  means  to 
preserve  that  end.  To  preserve  modern  democracy  through- 
out the  world  we  must  follow  the  brilliant  counsel  of  that 
learned  and  distinguished  scholar,  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must  keep  out  of  European 
war.  The  fiower  of  cur  American  young  manhood  shall  not 
be  sacrificed  again  to  the  bloodthirsty  Moloch  of  war.  But 
in  compensation  the  arms  embargo  must  be  lifted  to 
strengthen  the  democracies  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance — 
our  first  line  of  defense.  Such  aid,  by  providing  the  Eu- 
ropean democracies  with  the  means  to  attain  a  final  vic- 
tory in  their  unwanted  conflict,  will  help  to  preserve  man's 
spiritual  dignity  and  protect  his  Integrity  upon  this  earth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  this  catastropic  holocaust  of  war  in 
Europe,  there  must  come  forth  a  better  democracy  for  man- 
kind to  live  in,  and  make  true  the  shibboleth  of  our  former 
great  President  Woodrow  Wilson — that  the  world  must  be 


chase  the  arms  and  munitions  and  vital  airplanes  they  are  in      the  World  War  had  also  been  of  a  very  friendly  character, 
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mad'^  safp  for  drmorrary  to  live  jn.  and  that  thf  livrs  of 
our  paMictic  Anu-ncan  youth.',,  wh()>.^  hfcblcod  hallows  the 
sacr..-d  ground  in  winch  thtir  mortal  remain.s  an-  buried, 
^h..l!  nii;  have  b-en  sacrificpd  in  vain,     r Applause.! 

Mr  FISH.  Mi.  Spcktr.  I  yi-'ld  my.self  2  minute-^  in  order 
fi-  ca'l  thf  artention  of  my  colleague  from  New  Yt  rk  to  the 
fact  that  20  or  n^rjre  yeart,  aco  we  w-nt  to  war  to  make  the 
world  saf'^  f'  r  dcn.ccracy.  We  sent  2,000.000  American  .sol- 
diers to  the  other  side,  and  Wf  h.lped  win  the  war:  yet. 
toda'-  there  are  thosf  who  still  atk  u.s  to  help  mak"  the 
world  '^afe  for  dfmocrary.  in  .spite  of  the  fact  th.•^t  the  na- 
t-icn^>  ot  ihi'  Old  Worid  iia'.e  gone  to  the  left  and  to  th-  right 
into  aut;)C'-..cies.  dictator.-hips.  ccnununism.  fa.^cism.  nazi- 
i:^m  and  pseu>io-demQcracie.>. 

I  a;n  convinced  th  ;'.  if  we  go  forth  a^-ain  tryiny  to  mak*^ 
the  world  safe  for  domocrarv  we  will  only  makr  the  wc'.ld 
.^afe  fcr  ron";mun;.-ni  TwiiMv-two  year.s  aco  we  went  acro.^.s 
to  <Hi-t  -Kai.^er  Bui  "  and  wr  li^lped  thrr^w  him  out  N/.v  wo 
are  supposed  to  go  over  and  throw  out  Hitlrr,  who  i.^;  a  dir-^ct 
result  of  th(-  V-^r?ailles  Treaty  and  it?  harsh  exac'i'-ns 
ug.i.nst  the  cnlv  d'mocr.itic  Rivcrnment  Germany  e\er  had 
laui- r  'h<'  Weimar  convention  Th-uv  are  intematioi.ahr.ts 
and  intervrntioni.'^ts  wh;.  want  to  sacrifice  Am^^rican  liv"s  to 
oust  HJler  I  do  not  Uk-  dictators  here  or  abroad,  but  if 
we  thrrw  him  cut  I  make  the  prediction  that  we  would  only 
pave  the  way  for  com.muni.^m  in  Germany.  ;  Applause  1 
Hcrp  the  gavel  fell.  1 
Mr.  FISH.  Mr  SpeaktM'.  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Conntcticut  .Mr.  Miller  I,  a  distinguished  Woild 
War  vet e; an 

Mr  MILLER  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.-ent  to 
revis''  .md  extend  m.y  remarks  and  to  include  therein  cer- 
tain let'fTs  from,  several  neutral  legations. 

Th"  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  object icn,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Tht^re  \','as  n-"'  objection. 

Ml  MILLER.  Mr  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  given  us  all  the  background  of  ancient  hisfo^y  and 
brcurjht  U-,  up  to  the  present  date.  In  the  limiH-d  tim.e  at 
my  di.^P'-^.sal  I  shall  confine  myi-elf  to  the  per  od  1914  to 
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I  listened  v.'.th  u-ual  interest  to  the  gentlcm.an  from  Texa-, 
IMr  L.^NiiAMl.  one  of  the  many  Members  of  this  Hcu'-e  whom. 
I  admire,  but  it  seem.ed  to  nje  this  afternoon  that  he  was  not 
up  t,i  his  u^ual  soundness  The  gmtleman  from  Texas  said 
there  wei.  'wo  things  on  which  this  country  was  united — neu- 
tiality  and  keeping  cut  of  war.  I  maintain  that  this  coun- 
try i.s  absolutely  united  on  the  question  of  ke<'pin;:  out  of  war, 
but^  we  are  faV  from  united  on  the  question  of  neutrality 
ei'her  as  a  legal  doctrine  or  a  factual  matter. 

Statements  made  by  Members  of  Congress  on  both  sidf^s 
indicate  bevond  peradventure  of  doubt  that  th.ose  making 
the  .-tatements.  whether  right  or  wrong,  are  not  neutral. 
When  a  Member  advise^-  us  to  forget  impartiality  and  take 
sides  and  fight,  that  is  not  neutrality, 

I  have  all  the  hatred,  all  the  deep  feeling  any  Member 
of  this  House  has  against  Hitlerism  and  the  things  it  has 
done. 

My  ancestors  cam.e  from.  Scotland.  I  served  18  months 
in  France.  My  own  flesh  and  blood  lies  buried  in  France, 
a  sacrifice  to  the  effort  to  save  democracy. 

I  have  the  same  emotional  attachment  to  the  Allies  that 
many  Members  oi  the  House  have  indicated.  I  maintain  as 
a  private  citiztn  T  can  have  those  likes  and  dislikes,  those 
hates  and  affectiorvs.  But  when  I  com.e  to  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  legislate  for  the  United  States,  I  must  bear  in  mind 
we  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world,  that  every  nation  in  the 
world  is  legally  a  friendly  nation  to  the  United  States. 

I  believe  the  President  was  absolutely  correct  when  he  said 
the  crux  of  this  controversy  was  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
"~~^  and  going  back  to  international  law.  The  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  IMr.  Nichols!  resented  the  fact  that  Members  of 
the  House  had  stated  m  the  past  month  that  tliey  felt  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  was  a  step  toward  participation  of  the 


United  S-aies  in  the  war  now  poin-  on  in  Europe.  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  that  statement  has  b(>t  n  termed  by  many  in 
hch  place.s  as  ridiculous,  in  the  few  mmu'^-  available  to  me 
I  hope  tn  be  able  to  prove  it  is  a  rea.>onable  statement  and 
that  m  all  probability  repeal  of  the  arms  embari:o  m:ght 
very  well  sfait  u-  off  on  a  st  ries  of  events  that,  based  upon 
our"  recollection,  our  own  remembrance  of  what  happened 
in  1914  to  1917  might  lead  us  into  war.  Mark  well,  I  did 
not  sav  that  lepeal  of  the  arms  embarf' i  m  itself  would 
involve  us  in  the  war,  I  said  rep'^al  of  tho  arms  embargo 
micht  .^tart  a  thain  of  events  tha'  would  make  it  impossible 
for  th'<  Government,  either  by  the  President  or  its  Congress, 
to  prevent  honorably  our  entry  into  the  war.  I  ba.se  that 
.staremenl  on  (  ur  exp'^rif  nee  of  1914,  1915.  and  1916. 

The  history  of  that  period  shows  just  what  happened,  how 
thf'  war  tied  the  hands  of  Wnodrow  Wilson,  how  w-'  finally 
found  ourselves  in  a  position  where  war  alone  could  pr( vnt 
a  paiiie  We  reached  the  point  where  privat--  bankers  could 
not  finance  the  needs  of  the  Allies,  and  the  United  Stat*s 
Government  had  to  float  loans  to  buy  munitions  for  France 
and  Eiieland. 

I  now  c;uote  from  the  mem.oir.-  of  Lloyd  George: 

If  we  were  niltrfering  with  Americas  pelcntinl  trade  with  our 
enemi.'s,  at  least  v.c  w  ■.'p  provl,-!i:.g  her  with  a  magnificent  nnrket 
in  "Bri'ain,  Franee.  and  Ru«'^ia,  which  stinnilatfd  her  Innii^'ne-.  to 
an  unprecedented  level  of  activity  and  prufltableness  Tins  fact 
had  us  lutluence  in  holding  back  the  hand  of  the  Amerkau 
Governnvnt  whenever,  excited  to  intense  irritation  by  s^nn;  new 
Incld-nt  of  the  blockade,  it  contemplated  rctahatcry  measures. 

Furth-'r  I  read: 

Th-  s  bv  th"  p;^d  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  hi  war  materlal.s 
with  the  Alhes  had  become'  deeplv  entrenchf>d  in  America  s  eo- 
numic  organi;,'au.'n.  and  the  possibility  of  keepm-  out  of  the  war 
by  the  diplomacy  of  neuirauty,  no  matter  hcv  .-.k^llfuUy  ccn- 
ducted,  had  reached  the  van.shing  point.  Bv  October,  perhaps 
earlier  our  case  was  lost  While  Brlti.sh  dlpiomncy  maneuvered 
wuh  skill  t.)  involve  American  industry  and  hnance  m  tb.e  muni- 
tions Lraffic.  It  IS  certain  that  American  Lu->inei>s  needed  no 
compulsion  to  take  war  urdcrs. 

That  IS  a  quotation  from  the  Life  of  Wcodrow  Wilson,  by 
Ray  Siannard  Baker.  Then  further  on  we  read  of  a  cable- 
gram 3(  nt  by  Ainbas-sador  Page  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  in 
which  he  makes  this  dire  prediction: 

Perh-p"  our  goint'  to  war  is  tlie  only  way  In  which  our  present 
preemi.ien'  trade  position  can  be  maintained  and  panic  averted. 
I  think  tha'  the  pressure  of  this  approaching  cri--:s  has  trone 
l)<-yond  the  ability  of  the  Mor-^.-.n  flnai.c;.,!  agency  for  the  British 
]  and  French  Govrrnmen'.s  Thus  by  the  end  of  1914  tra*flr  m 
war  materials  w..h  the  Alhes  had  beceme  deeply  entrenched  :n 
Americas  economic  erL;unization,  and  the  possibility  of  kei  ping 
out  oi  war  had  reached  the  vanishing;  point. 

That  frcm  Ray  Stannard  Baker  in  his  Life  of  Woodrow 
WiLson. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  and  probable  tc  believe  that  if  we 
tak?  the  same  steps  now  that  we  took  m  1914-16  and 
permit  a  war  boom  to  spring  up.  based  c^n  war  orders  for 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  that  we  will 
achieve  the  same  results,  namely,  entiy  info  the  war'.'  Re- 
member, not  only  are  we  considering  dealing  in  the  same 
commodities  but  we  will  be  deal;ng  with  the  same  nations, 
the  same  peopl".  L:ke  circunistances,  like  people,  like  events 
should  give  us  like  results. 

It  has-been  stated  during  this  debate  that  we  are  the  only 
country' that  tries  to  maintain  an  arms  embargo.  Souii 
after  the  convening  of  this  special  session,  I  sent  letters  to 
some  of  th.e  embassies  representing  in  Washington  the  so- 
called  neutral  powers  of  the  world.  I  have  those  letteis 
here.  The  embassies  of  several  of  those  countries  have 
written  me  that  their  country  has  embargo  laws  or  regula- 
tion prohibiting  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  In  two  of  those  great  neuiral  countries 
the  shipment  of  arms,  amimunition,  and  implements  of  war 
is  controlled  by  the  government  and  the  government,  ac- 
cording to  their  statement,  does  not  issue  a  lict  n.>e  for  tho 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war.  I 
have  been   granted   unanimous   consent   to    include   in   my 
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extension  of  remarks  the  letters  from  various  embassies.    I 
ciuo'C  in  part: 

Er..f?TLi.«.N  E'Tn.'i.ssT. 

My  country  has  foliov.cd  the  practice  of  suppl^uig  ik:)  nieiais  of 
waii.ire  to  any  of  the  bell.gereuts  in  a  conflict,  "and  especially  no 
arms,  ammtmltion,  or  war  m.^.terial,.  Tli::;  rc^t.-iction,  I  may  "-idd, 
IS  wc'l  in  th?  spirit  of  article  17,  chapter  III,  of  the  Fifth  Conven- 
tion of  The  Hague,  1907. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  1914  IR  \v;ir,  P.raitil  did,  for  instance, 
place  such  an  i  nil)ar^o  on  experts  of  v/ar  materials  to  bellisorent 
countries,  m  article  4  of  the  above-mentioned  General  Rules  of 
Neutrality: 

"It  Is  absolutely  forbidden  to  export,  from  Brazilian  ports  to 
thos?  of  any  belligerent  p^'wer,  arms,  ammunition,  or  war  ma- 
t'er;als,  wh.ether  under  the  Br; -ihan  iUv,  or  tuider  imy  other." 

I  Reply  by  ph^ne.  Octobe>r  3.  from  Legation  of  Sweden] 
No   embar;:o    law    because    poverr.mei.t    controls    marii..ncture    of 
muniticns,  and   during  World   War  rcfui-"d   pernht   for  sale   to  ah 
belhyeients.     Will  probably  do  same  m  this  conflict. 


Legation'  of  Switztri.^nb. 

\Va.^hu)g'<jn.   D.   C 
The   act   of   June  21.    19.35,   In  refrard    to   the   protection    of    the 
security  of  the  Confoderaiion  remam..,  in  lerce. 

Art    ,3.  The  following  is  forbidden  and  to  be  stopped: 
a.  The    export    of    weapons,    munitions,   powder,    and    other   war 
materials  or  their  pnrts  to  warring  states,  as  well  as  the  i\sscmhly 
of  5uch  oljjects  in   boundary  territories  or  for   transptirt   o\er  the 
irontier, 

'  RoY.\L  D.^NisH  Legation, 

Waslr.ngton.   D.  C. 
The    exportation    from    Denm:  rk    of    arms    and    ionmunition    has 
been  -u!'h  et  to  stovernmental  lici-nse  fi.'r  many  ye-us.  the  same  rule 
al.sQ    ai'pi^K.g    to    the    iniportaiiuu    into    Deiun.irlc    of    arms    and 
anununition. 

I.r'~.«TTOr;    OF    FiNl.AND, 

Wakhinctcn,  D,  C  ,  October  5.  l'J39. 
Mr.  \\'::  I  ia.m  J    Mil  ifr. 

Congress  c/  t!u'   I'-nted  .'^fc'cf, 

Hrri'se  of  Ri'presentatire".  Wa'^liivr-toii,  D  C. 
Dr-,R  Sir:  W:".i  reference  to  vour  letter  f)f  October  2,  resnrding 
tlie  u.-e  of  the  eni!)argo  a.s  a  means  to  the  maietenance  of  neu- 
tra  itv,  I  have  th.e  honor  to  inform  you  that  under  a  law  enacted 
on  Oetcb-r  14  1933,  all  expor's  ef  arm.-;,  munmons,  and  all  kir.ds 
of  implement-s  of  wpr  frcm  Finland  is  allowed  only  with  the  ,-])eclal 
permission  of  'he  Government  m  each  particular  ca'-e.  This  law 
Is  completed  througli  a  d(  cree  (;iven  the  .-ame  day.  which,  howevir, 
only  specifies  the  difltrent  kinds  of  implements  of  w.ir.  Nu  later 
law  or  decree  has.  according  to  the  latest  information  this  Ie?ra- 
tion  has  received  from  Finl.md.  been  enacted,  nor  does  this  Lega- 
tion know  whether  the  Government  has  taken  any  Itinher  decision 
in  the  matter. 

M.iv  I,  however,   in  this  ccinr.ect i-m.  di-aw  your  aiter.tion   to  the 
fr.et   th:it  Fiiiland.  rieliourh  our  country  lias  a  cerlain  ;3roducMon 
of  war  m.atenals,  o:^.  the  whole  is  importing,  not  exporting  tuch, 
Yotir.i  very  truly, 

Ht,  J.  Pnocop^;. 
il/.7Usicr  of  F:7i'.and. 


RoYM,    NORWFGIAN    LfCATIOV, 

V:af?:'nn>on.   D.   C,   October   3,    1939. 
Hon     VVn.LiAM    J.    Mn.i.FR. 

/i\>«,s-e  of  Rr;/re.',erJa:ives.  Congress  of  the  United  Stiitcs, 
Was)Lir}gn-h.  D  C. 
DrAR  Sir  I  have  th"  honor  to  arknowledt^e  the  receipt  of  your 
letier  of  October  2,  1939  In  reply  to  your  inquiry  I  have  the 
honor  to  inform  you  that  e.xpurt  from  Norway  cf  arms  and 
ammunition,  etc..  Is  subject  to  license,  in  accordance  with  law  of 
June   28.    1927 

I'  siu  tiki  fur'hrr  l>e  stated  that  a  prnernl  export  embargo  has 
recently  been  e^tabli-hed  in  Norway  with  exception  for  some  few 
arti' le.s  only.  Anns,  ammunition,  etc..  are  included  under  the 
general  embartro  provisions.  The  Norwegian  Government,  how- 
ever, is  authorized  to  grant  license  fur  export  of  articles  com- 
prised bv  the  embarjTO. 
Very   truly  yours, 

W.   Morgenstierne. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  believe  the  arms  embargo  provision  of  this 
neutrality  law  is  the  symbol  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  as  has  been  stated.  It  is  not  surprising  that  our 
people  are  disturbed.  They  accepted  the  arms  embargo  as 
a  symbol  and  this  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  pre- 
vious Congresses  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  are  responsible  for  the  existence 
of  that  feeling  in  the  United  States  because  cf  the  enact- 
ment of  this  law  in  1935,  which  was  amended  in  1936  and 
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recrncted  in  1937.  May  I  remind  you  that  on  three  roll  calls 
on  three  differt'nt  occasions  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  present  House  voted  for  arms  embargoes.  They  knew 
at  that  time  which  nations  were  sea  powers  and  v/hich  na- 
tions were  landlocked.  At  that  time,  however,  they  were 
thinking  only  of  one  thing,  honest  neutrahty  and  keeping 
this  country  out  of  war.  The  Members  who  voted  for  that 
legislation  returned  to  their  distncis  and  told  their  con- 
stituents they  had  aided  in  writing  this  legislation,  that  it 
contained  an  ar.ms  embargo,  that  never  again  would  we  in 
time  of  war  ship  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
to  belligerents.  I  will  take  the  time  this  afternoon  to  repeat 
the  words  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  at  Chautau- 
qua, N,  Y.,  in  his  now  famous  "fool's  gold"  speech. 

I  believe  I  am  quoting  him  correctly,  but  from  memory: 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  acain  in  another  con- 
tinent, let  us  not  bhnk  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  coun- 
try thousands  of  .-\niencans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's 
gold^vvould  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrahty. 

i  They  would  tel!  you  -and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
Vide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  thing  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  cf 
America   would   all   find    work 

Th.ev  wcu'd  tell  you  that  if  they  could  extend  credit  to  warring 
nations,  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  to  build 
homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts, 

I  It  wuuld  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  Ameiican.s  I  fear,  to  look  beyond,  to  reahze  the  inevitable 
pena't.es,  the  inevitable  dav  of  reckoning,  that  comes  from  a  false 
prosperity.  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come. 
wculd  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
pe.ice. 

Mr.  Sp'^aker.  because  of  those  statem.ents  and  because  of 
the  statements  cf  hundreds  of  Members  of  Congress,  our 
people  have  accepted  this  arms-embargo  provision  as  the 
.symbol  of  honest  neutrality.  With  that  thought  in  our 
n:inds,  can  we  wonder  that  many  of  them  are  worrying 
today? 

I  do  not  l.ke  to  bring  emotionalism  into  this  discussion, 
but  I  think  I  .should  tell  of  a  little  experience  that  occurred 
last  week  end  as  being  typical  of  the  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  is  the  attitude  of  many  peopl?  of  my  district, 
and  from  talking  to  Members  representing  other  parts  of  the 
countiy  it  seems  to  be  the  general  attitude  that  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  is  dangerous. 

While  I  wa3  at  my  home  last  week  end  a  gold-star  mother 
called  me  on  the  phone.  She  had  a  son  who  i.s  now  buried 
over  in  Francp.  She  told  me  that  since  the  outbreak  of  war 
in  Europe  she  had  lost  18  pounds.  Si^e  says:  "I  cannot  sleep 
nights.  I  hear  this  repeal  talk  on  the  radio,  and  I  read  the 
newspapers,  and  I  know  the  Prei^ident  is  trying  to  repeal  ihe 
arms  embargo."  She  says,  'T  know  why  they  are  tiyaig  to 
do  it.  In  fact.  I  read  in  the  Congression.^l  Record  that  they 
wimt-d  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  to  aid  the  Allies,  to  aid 
d-mecracy.  Of  course,  my  sympathies  are  with  the  Allies, 
tut  T  am  thinking  that  I  heard  those  very  words  in  1916." 
She  says,  'T  remember  the  words  of  my  son  Russell" — a  b'g 
6-fcater.  20  years  old.  every  inch  a  man,  as  he  proved  himself 
to  be.  He  was  award :d  the  Distinguished  Service  Cross  for 
bravery  before  his  death. 

She  said,  "I  remembe^r  hL^  words  the  last  tim.e  I  saw  him  in 
Camp  Mills,  Long  Island.  N.  Y.  He  put  his  arm  around 
my  shoulders  and  caid,  'Mother,  do  not  worry.  I  a.m  going  to 
be  all  right;  but  if  anything  should  happen  to  me,  you  will 
always  have  this  one  comforting  thought,  that  this  war  is 
being  fought'  to  end  all  wars  and  that  never  again  will  the 
young  men  of  this  country  be  called  on  or  expected  to  go  to 
war.  If  we  can  accomplish  that,  then  any  sacrifice  I  may 
make  will  be  well  worth  while.' "  Thousands  of  mothers  are 
losing  weight  and  sleep  because  of  this  proposed  repeal.  Tliey 
fear  what  may  happen  if  we  follow  the  path  of  1917.  To  them 
the  arms  embargo  means  neutrality  and  this  Government  led 
them  to  believe  that  to  be  true. 

There  are  two  other  contentions  made  by  proponents  of 
repeal  to  which  I  believe  we  should  give  some  thought.  It 
has  been  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would 
be  an  aid  to  cur  own  national-defense  plans. 
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I  n'm.nd  you  that  in  1916  the  War  Department  of  the 
I'ni'.Ki  Slute^  Government  nied  to  phice  orders  for  thousand-s 
of  rilk';-  in  my  home  Slate  of  Connecticut.  They  had  spccifi- 
cajions  for  the  Spvingfield  nfle.  Our  War  Department  felt 
ti;at  thii  w;:s  the  grea-.t.-t  rifle  m  the  world.  However,  when 
the  War  Department  wint  to  tlie  factories  that  were  makmg 
rifles  for  tiie  Allies,  they  found  those  factories  tooled  up  for 
the  B.itish  Enfold  r.flj.  Kncvvmg  that  the  Enfield  v.as  an 
inferior  nil',  they  felt  they  had  to  take  Elnfields  because  they 
could  not  aflind  the  delay  that  would  be  caused  by  tooling  up 
for  the  Springfield  If  we  put  our  aminimition  industries  and 
cur  aire: alt  factories  at  work  tiu-ning  out  rifljs  and  ammuni- 
tion for  fcreign  countries,  and  some  national  emergency 
arises  wh'^ieby  we  must  have  those  things  in  a  hurry,  we 
are  going  to  find  oui'  factories  tooled  again  as  they  were 
m  1916.  Tlie  Nye  committee  exposed  that  situation.  I  , 
believe  an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  other  body  that 
would  prevent  th?  shippini?  out  of  this  country  of  airplane  j 
lajtuxs  or  aifcraft.  at  lea^L  tuiUl  we  had  filled  our  own 
minimum  requirements. 

This  seems  reasonable  to  me.  It  stems  the  duty  of  every 
MiiVibcr  of  Ccngiess  to  make  sure  that  what  we  need  lor  our 
own  national  defcn'^e  is  available  in  tlie  United  S'.ates  bciore 
any  part  of  it  i^.  allowed  t  ;  go  out  of  this  country.  '  Applause. ! 
Committees  of  thi-^  House  were  told  in  the  last  sessio.i  of 
the  Congress  that  it  would  take  the  aircraft  industry  in  the 
United  State.^  14  montii>.  with  existing  factories  and  existing 
equipment,  to  meet  the  reouirements  of  our  own  Army  and 
N\.\y  Air  Coips  and  to  procuic"  the  aircraft  for  which  this 
Congress  has  provided  money. 

In  the  momieni  r' m.iln.n',;,  I  should  like,  although  not  in 
the  form  of  a  cliiUenge,  to  call  on  u  me  Membt  r  vho  is 
advocating  the  repeal  uf  the  arms  embargo  to  tell  the  House 
or  insert  in  the  Record  something  to  show  tha'  there  ever 
wa.s  a  sellout  conticversy  between  llie  Gcverniru  ru  of  the 
United  Stales  and  any  government  in  Europe  that  involved 
the  sinking  of  ships  cairying  whfat,  gasoline,  oil.  or  any 
commodity  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  I  had  sen*  to  m*^.  in  answer  lo  my  requ-^st.  a  complete 
file  of  the  exchange  of  correspondence  between  our  State  De- 
panmt  nt  and  the  gcvernm'nf.s  of  Europe  in  1915  to  1917.  In 
th:it  whole  gioup  c!  cor:e.  poriuence  there  is  not  a  single  case, 
a  single  incident,  that  involved  anythmg  other  than  aim3, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

I  war.t  to  see  some  of  the  provisions  that  have  b"cn  pro- 
posed in  Hnu,-.e  Joint  Resolution  306  enacted  into  law.  I 
recall  the  words  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  WooDRUM !  during  the  W.  P.  A.  debate.  He  said 
it  is  alwai.s  posi^ible  under  the  rules  of  this  Hru;-e  for  the 
House  to  work  its  will  on  any  legislation.  I  believe  thu  to  b:; 
ttue.  and  if  it  be  true,  then  certainly  it  is  poiSible  under 
the  rules  of  the  House  to  permit  us  to  vote  on  the  arms- 
imbargo  provision  and  to  retain  the  arras  embargo,  this 
synibol  of  hones*  neutrality,  and  ab^o  to  write  into  our  Inw  the 
otlier  provisions  and  re.Ntrictions  that  v/ill  strengthen  our 
neutrality  and  will.  I  believe,  go  a  long  way  toward  keeping 
us  out  of  war  and  preventing  a  repetition  of  the  disaster 
that  occurred  m  1917  trom  occiiiTing  again.     1  Applause.) 

I  hop-"  the  Ho'i^e  will  adept  the  motion  made  by  my  col- 
league I  Mr.  Sh\niey1  to  insist  on  an  embarf.o  provision  in 
House  Joi!i:  Resolution  COe.  We  cannot  ignore  the  auihori- 
ties  he  qucud  to  us  today.  E\ery  one  cf  them  flatly  stated 
that  repeal  of  th-^  embargo  was  an  unneutral  act.  This  is 
not  a  case  cf  ui^holdin-;  or  cefLating  the  President.  We  are 
all  free  to  vote  as  we  see  fit.  answering  caly  to  our  con- 
stituents, cur  conscience,  and  our  God. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
nnan  from  Indianti  (Mr.  Speingek!. 

PK\CE     .\ND     N'FVTR.VLITY     FOR     AMEKIC* 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mi  Speaker,  at  the  conclusion  cf  this 
calm  and  solemn  del\)-->  a  very  momentous  question  must  b« 
finally  dettrmmed  by  :  hi-  honorable  body.  The  eyes  of  the 
Nation  aro  up:n  us  a.ij  the  listening  ears  of  the  Eastern 
Hemisphere  are  gathci::.^  together  the  vaiious  statements 


which  have  been  made  here  respecting  the  very  vital  and 
highly  important  question  of  our  foreiiin  poll  y  m  this  critical 
P  nod.  We  do  not  forget.  I  am  certain,  that  a^  this  d.  bae 
proceeds  the  warring  nations  in  Europe,  vf.h  millions  of  nvn 
under  amis  and  all  of  them  invested  v.ith  the  necessary  im- 
plements of  v,-ar.  are  fi-hting.  Other  European  nations  who 
are  the  near  neighbors  cf  those  engaged  in  the  bitter  con'ro- 
versy  are  sec-kins  m  every  available  way  to  avoid  any  involve- 
ment in  that  war,  Tliey  arc  assuming  a  position  cf  neutral 
nations,  and  they  have  so  announced  their  intention.  They 
do  not  v.-ant  any  part  in  the  war,  although  it  is  waged  en 
their  own  continent  and  at  their  ov.-n  back  door.  They  arc 
seeking  to  avoid  any  participation  in  tiie  war  by  remaining 
neutral. 

In  the  very  midst  of  this  war  we  are  asked  to  depart  en- 
tirely fro.ni  our  policy  of  neutrality  which  is  nnw  m  force 
and  wh'ch  has  been  our  anncuncf'd  role  of  conduct  since 
1935.  v.hiLh  prcnouncemcnt  wa^'  nia.d-'  ly  an  art  cf  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  By  the  provisions  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  we  are  partinilarlv  a.-^ked  to  ad'  pt  a  policy  by  which 
wv--  depait  fr-^m  our  announced  and  laudable  rule  of  con- 
duct and  action  by  repealing  that  provision  of  our  existing 
neutrality  law  which  ostabluhid  an  embargo  on  arms,  am- 
munition, and  impiem.enUs  of  war. 

A.-  v.-e  approach  this  very  vital  subject,  I  am  con'^trainf^d 
to  say  that  I  feel  the  very  great  weight  of  the  responsibility 
which  is  involved  in  this  proposed  action  becati.'^e  :t  is  trans- 
fe.r"d  to  each  and  cvtry  Member  of  the  C'''ngre«s;  not  lon.T 
hence  I  will  be  required  to  sp'ak  the  words  which  may.  or 
which  may  no*,  hazard  the  livt'S  of  m.cre  than  40.000  of  the 
young  Hirn  v.ho  live  m  my  Co r.grc^sionai  di-tnct.  all  of  wh  )m 
are  between  the  aues  of  18  and  35  year.s — of  military  age — 
those  who  would  b'^  required  to  enter  th"  war  m  ca.^-.e  of  cur 
invclvtmen'':  mere  than  that,  in  tlLs  \ote  which  v>-^  are  ab-nit 
to  take  we  mu.'^.t  speak  tho.se  words  whr-h  ma  v.  or  which  may 
not,  hazard  *he  well-b"ing.  the  hap!>inf»ss,  th-'  ."^ecunty.  th" 
property  riehts,  and  the  contentm<'nt  of  all  of  th-'  people  m 
our  various;  Congressional  districts  thronehout    the   Natirin. 
We  are  requu'  d  b;-  cur  action  to  determine  our  policy,  at 
the  very  time  a  war  is  in  prc:;rfss  in  Europ-^.  v. iiat  we  shall 
new  d'\  or  what  we  shall  do  in  the  future,  re-  p'^et  ng  the  sale 
of  munitions  of  v.-ar  to  belligerents. 
^       Mr.  Speak-  r.  our  policy  re-pec'ing  the  rule  of  conduct  and 
!   action  w  wil!  a.-sume  toward  all  bfiligerents  in  tinv^  of  war 
I  has  ai.tadi  bc-'n  defint  d.     T^iis  definition  was  given  by  an  act 
cf  Cciigrci-.s  in  the  year  1935;  that  same  rule  was  reafTirmed 
in  the  year  1937.     Ail  of  the  nations  of  th'^  world  were  given 
notice,  which  was  unmistakable  in  its  phraseolocy.  as  to  wliat 
our  position  v.ould  be  respecting  the  sale  of  aims,  ammuni- 
tion,  and   implements   of   war    to   all   b:ll:gi'rent   cour.tries. 
They  fully  understood  that  notice,  and  they  no  doubt  a.-^sunv  d 
they  had  a  right  to  lely  upon  our  annc.unced  rule  ot   ecn- 
duet.     It  was  a  clear  and  understandable  proncuncement  of 
rieutrality. 

This  enactment  of  our  policy  of  neutrality,  in  case  cf  war. 
was  applauded  by  the  people  cf  our  Nation.  They  believed 
in  it.  V/ide<pread  intere.'^t  was  manife^^ted  in  that  law  aiid 
in  its  laudable  provisions.  O.ir  people  were  contented  because 
they  believed,  in  event  of  war  in  Earojje.  the  embargo  pro- 
visions cf  our  law  would  prevent  the  sal-'  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war — the  very  th:ng.s  wh:.  h  arc 
ready  for  inimediate  use  by  armies  with  which  to  kill  and 
destroy  people — to  any  an.d  all  belli.;er(  nt  nation.-.  The  feel- 
ing of  security  which  fcllov^'cd  that  laudable  enactment  was 
1  evidenced  by  public  expression  and  public  appioval  ev.  :y- 
I   where. 

j  Permit  mc  to  point  out  that  the-  President  of  the  United 
Stati'S  not  only  tirged  the  passage  of  cur  neutral. ty  law  of 
19C5  and  of  1937  vvh;ch  is  now  in  force,  but  he  publicly 
applruderi  it  after  its  pa-..age;  he  was  peitectly  sati-fif^d  v.ith 
our  po.-iiion  of  neutrality  then,  and  in  his  speech,  niacle  at, 
Chautauqua  a  few  year^^  ago.  and  while  speaking  of  war  and 
of  war  profi.s.  wluch  he  cla.'^,sified  as  "foors  gold,"  he  said: 

It  is  rle«r     •      •      •     the  measure';  f-assed  by  Cor.gr'^^s  wo\ilH.  in 
tht  eveiit  ol  war  on  seme  o-^lie;-  contiaeul,  redvice  wtu-  proiin-i  whii-h 
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would  other\v!.«;e  accnic  to  American  citl7cn.s.  Indu.^trlal  and  ac:rl- 
culturiil  prcducliun  for  a  war  market  mav  yivc  ininiense  fortunes 
to  a  lew  men.  but  for  ihv  Nation  a.^  a  whJle^it  prudufcs  disaster. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  respecting  the  attitude  of  the 
President  on  our  ptisition  cf  neutrality  at  the  time  he  delivered 
that  speecli  by  which  he  fully  endorsed  and  approved  cur 
reutiahty  law?  When  we  make  a  comparison  of  the  state- 
ment of  full  approval  of  our  neutral  po.'^ition  made  by  the 
Pre.sidcnt  m  his  Cliautauqua  speech  with  the  statement  made 
by  th."  President  in  his  mes.^age  to  the  Congress  on  the  21st 
day  of  September  1939.  in  which  he  urged  the  repeal  of  the 
arms-embarro  provisions  in  cur  exi.sting  law,  we  are  con- 
strain.'d  to  say  that  he  has  executed  an  "about-face"  wiihout 
reason  or  excuse,  because  he  said  in  his  mies.-^age.  and  I 
quote  him: 

From  a  purely  mii'ereil  po!n»  of  view,  wliat  Is  tlie  advart;ise  1o 
u.s  HI  ^e.'.duii;  all  manner  of  aj-tiries  acro.-s  -ihe  ocean  for  final 
preHe--ni'4  liiere  when  we  c-uiU  give  emplcyment  to  tliousands 
by  doing  it  lure? 

Tht'refnrc  it  is  apparent  that  the  President  has  completely 
chaimed  in  his  p(jlicy  respecting  "war  profits."  The  Presi- 
dent firmly  Ixlit-ved  m  our  position  as  a  neutral,  in  cas"  of 
a  Eump^an  war,  in  1935,  and  in  1937,  and  no  mention  of 
any  di.ssatisfaction  was  evid'mt  upon  his  part  until  in  May 
or  June  in  the  year  1939.  We  will  quite  well  remember  the 
King  and  the  Queen  of  England  visited  this  country  in  the 
month  of  May  1939,  and  they  wert>  lavishly  entertained  by 
the  President.  No  American  citizen  will  know  wliat  tran- 
spired b<'tween  the  King  and  ihe  President  in  their  secret 
conferences.  However,  we  do  know — and  all  America  now 
knows — that  after  fhe  visit  of  the  Royalty  in  this  country, 
aod  quite  soon  thcr^'after.  our  ncHitraliiy  laws  became  quite 
cbnoxioas  to  the  President.  He  had  niade  his  "about-face" 
and  the  law  which  he  eulocrized  had  become  quite  repugnant 
to  him:  at  the  ;arne  time  all  America  was  entirely  satisfied 
with  our  neufiahty  laws  and  with  our  asserted  position  of 
neutrality.     They  believed  in  that  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presid*  nt  further  stated  in  his  speech  at 
Chautauqua,  to  which  speech  I  have  hereinbefore  referred, 
that  he  was  in  full  accord  with  our  position  as  a  neutral 
nation  in  ca.<=e  of  war  between  other  countries,  because  he 
sa.d — and  I  quote: 

Nev(  rthf'!es=.  if  war  shmild  breck  nut  aealn  In  another  conti- 
nent let  U.s  net  blink  tlie  fact  tliat  we  would  find  m  tins  country 
thuu.•^.:nds  of  Amcncan.s  w-ho.  seekiniz  imniediate  iirhes-— fot)rs 
gold     w>ii:ld  artenipt   to  break  do-»^n  or  evade  our  neutrality, 

Tlioy  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately,  their  views  would  pet 
wid*'  inibli,:-ity~-that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  tlil.'--  and  that 
and  Ihe  othir  aniel"  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of 
Am»Tiea  would  all  hnd  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  ^ 
could  extend  crt-dit  to  warring  natioius  that  credit  would  be  u.secl- 
in  till-  fnitrd  States  to  build  liomes  ai-id  factories  and  pay  out 
debts  Ttiey  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  cjip- 
ture  the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  tie  liard  to  n'S!.«t  that  clamor:  it  would  be  hard  for^many 
Americans.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond,  to  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevitable  day  of  r€>ckcn;ni',  that  comi-^  from  a  false  pros- 
perity. To  re.-ist  the  cLimrr  of  that  t^rced,  if  w-ar  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  Pu;:iport  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace. 

If  we  face  ilie  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — • 
must  answer — "We  choose  peace  "  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
enc<)ura^?e  such  a  bcjdy  of  public  opinion  m  this  country  that 
the  answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  position  taken  by  the  Presi- 
d»  nt  at  the  time  he  made  that  speech,  because  he  urged  the 
people  to  fully  support  our  position  of  neutrality;  he  scorned 
the  policy  of  selling  munitions  of  war  to  belligerents  and  he 
denounced  the  policy  of  war  profits,  which,  he  declared, 
would  bring  national  disaster.  The  words  of  the  President 
were  undoubtedly  true  then,  because  they  were  uttered  in 
the  calmmess  of  peace — no  war  was  in  progress  and  no  war 
was  in  contemplation.  The  words  of  the  President  are 
equally  applicable  today,  the  day  when  the  acid  test  has 
come,  as  they  were  at  the  time  they  were  spoken  on  the 
14th  day  of  August  1936.  when  he  was  praising  our  neutrality 
law  which  was  passed  in  the  year  1935.  We  will  remember 
that  we  have  before  us  evidences  of  the  World  War  because 
the    vision    of    the   shattered   and   destroyed   lives    of   men 


lingers  near  us,  the  result  of  untold  stiffering  and  misery  is 
apparent  to  us.  the  want  and  despair  of  the  people  which 
followed  in  the  wake  of  it  is  indelibly  impressed  upon  us, 
and  we  are  not  without  precedent  in  this  instant  case.  We 
should  profit  by  our  sad  and  quite  serious  experience  which 
followed  our  disastrous  involvement  in  that  world  conflict. 
It  IS  true  that  our  neutrality  law.  which  is  now  in  force  and 
which  contains  the  embargo  provisions  respecting  the  sale 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  is  the  out- 
growth of  the  World  War.  and  it  is  the  very  protective 
policy  which  we  adopted  in  order  to  avoid  our  involvement 
in  any  other  such  crisis. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  may  rewrite  this  very  vital  question  which 
is  now  before  us  in  a  simplified  form,  so  all  may  understand, 
and  the  primary  point  in  issue  is  simply  this:  Whether  or 
rot  we  shall  substitute  cash  and  carry  for  the  embargo 
in  respect  to  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  to  belligerent  nations?  That  is  the  paramount  ques- 
tion we  are  called  upon  to  decide.  The  single  question  of 
cash  and  carry  respecting  all  other  commodities — which 
would  include  agricultural  products,  manufactured  articles, 
and  all  neces.nties  of  life,  but  which  would  exclude  only  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents — 
I  favor  that  limited  policy  of  cash  and  carry  as  a  part  and 
portion  of  our  law.  There  may  be  serious  implications  in- 
volved in  this  limited  extension,  .but,  there  is  a  very  great 
difference  between  the  methods  -©f.sale  and  the  articles 
sold:  on  the  one  hand  we  would  sell  only  the  necessities 
of  life— those  things  which  a  people  require  for  their  own 
sustenance  and  livelihood.  Sales  of  this  character  are  not 
calculated  to  engender  hate  and  ill-will;  such  a  plan  would 
not  create  a  feeling  of  gfeat  hostility  against  our  Nation. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  engaged  in  the  unhmited 
program  of  selling  under  a  cash-and-carry  policy — selling 
anything  and  everything  to  every  nation  who  came  for  it, 
which  would  include  the  unlimited  and  unrestrained  sale  of 
guns  of  all  kinds  and  types,  ammunition  of  every  type  and 
character,  poisphous  gases  of  the  most  destructive  force — all 
being  death-dealing  instrumentalities  ready  for  immediate 
u.se  in  the  destruction  of  human  beings,  such  an  engagement 
would,  in  my  opinion,  create  the  deepest  feeling  of  hatred 
and  ill  vv>Il  toward  our  country  on  the  part  of  those  belliger- 
ents who  are  unable  to  obtain  those  supplies.  When  we 
analyze  the  result  of  such  an  open-market  policy  in  our 
country,  under  which  we  pursue  an  unlimited  cash-and- 
carry  program,  selling  all  kinds  of  weapons,  ammunition, 
poisonous  gases,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents  in 
.time  of  war,  pray  tell  me  who  would  benefit  under  such  a 
policy?  England  would  be  the  chief  beneficiary,  and  France 
might  be  able  to  secure  some  of  those  war  supplies  from  us. 
I  may  say.  without  any  reluctance  whatever,  that  my  sympa- 
thie.'?  are  with  England  and  France  and  against  Hitlerism. 
However,  my  whole  and  my  entire  sympathy — all  of  the  love 
of  a  human  heart— is  first,  last,  and  all  of  the  time  with  my 
own  beloved  country,  the  United  States  of  America.  That 
.':hall  continue  as  long  as  I  live.  I  think  of  my  country  first. 
We  cannot  hazard  the  lives  of  otir  boys  and  the  prosperity  of 
all  of  our  people  by  taking  a  chance  to  acquire  some  of  the 
"fooPs  gold"  which  the  President  talked  about.  We  cannot 
take  the  step  and  commit  the  act  which  would  inevitably 
bring  the  hatred  of  nations  upon  us. 

May  I  suggest  another  indictment  against  the  pending  bill? 
Under  the  unlimited  cash-and-carry  provision  which  is  pro- 
posed in  the  act  now  considered  the  same  is  an  unqualified 
invitation  to  all  belligerents  to  come  to  our  shores  and  get 
their  arms,  ammunition,  poisonous  gases,  and  implements 
of  war;  to  pay  for  the  same;  and  to  carry  all  such  supplies 
in  their  own  ships  across  the  ocean  to  use  in  the  war  and  for 
the  express  purpose  of  exterminating  their  adversary.  I  won- 
der what  the  adversary  will  be  doing  in  the  meanwhile?  Will 
they  remain  supine  and  inactive  and  await  the  fatal  day 
when  the  cargo  of  war  supplies  arrive  at  the  port  of  the 
antagonist?  I  am  confirmed  in  my  belief  that  no  such  dor- 
mant state  will  be  found  on  the  part  of  any  adversary,  but 
we  will  witness  a  repetition  of  1917-18,  when  the  enemy  was 
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fornd  sinking  tht-  .^ii:p>   and   dcsrroyir.f:   the   cargo   of   war 
suppliP.-.  thus  obtained  a  I  our  .^hort•. 

The  lurkine  nibmarine.  wuh  its  d'.^otmation  unknown,  wid 
find  a  fiiiitfu:  spot,  either  c;utside  w  u^.sidr  cu:-  terntcru^.l 
waters  for  the  destruction  of  it  ^  prev.  The  war  would  th.rtby 
be  transferred  to  our  side  of  the  Atlantic  and  ju.;t  off  our 
shore's.  We  have  been  schooled  thicuphcut  the  years  that 
our  territorial  waters  .xtend  to  the  point  3  miles  otTshore. 
Then  if  that  be  true,  we  would,  by  the  adoption  of  that  pohey 
contained  in  this  b;:i  invite  at  least  a  por'i.^n  -^f  thi.-,  war  m'o 
our  own  front  yard.  If  the  President,  by  dictum  or  order,  or 
in  any  other  manner,  has  .^outtht  to  extend  the  boundary  of 
our  territorial  waters  to  some  point  rr.cre  remote  than  3  miU--, 
then  in  cither  ca.se.  or  wha:cvcr  that  distance  may  b^\  it  i.^ 
quite  too  close  to  u.>  to  hav.>  any  war  engagements  on  th.s 
s  d"  of  the  Atlantic  in  which  we  have  no  concern.  That  would 
be  too  hazardous  to  contemplate.  We  must  not  extend  any 
such  invitation  to  beilieeren's  »o  come  here  for  war  supplies, 
and  we  will  therebv  avoid  any  war  on  this  side  of  the  ocean. 
Our  p-'ople  do  not  want  any  war  between  European  nations  ^ 
fought  (  n  this  side  under  cur  own  invitation  to  come.  U-t 
us  not  t.-.ke  the  step  in  the  House  which  will  extend  that 
hazardou-s  nuitaiion  to  b-liiperenls;  it  might  be  the  step  into  ^ 
this  war.     God  forbid  that  we  take  it.  ' 

For  m.any  months  last  past  those  in  high  authority  have   • 
t  liked  about  war.     The  people  of  this  country  have  desired 
peace  and  th-v  have  talked  peace,  not  war,    Tlie  people  do  net 
wan^  cur  c.;un»rv  to  beeomc  involved  in  this  European  war  in 
any'mann-r   whatsoever,   and   they   want   every   precaution 
taken  to  avoid  any  such  involvement.    The  Senators  and  the 
Members  of  the  House  have  discusi-ed  the  various  issues  in- 
volved   in    the   present    b.ll,    and   many    people    have    openly 
expressed  th.eir  honest  and  conscientious  opinion,  inciudms   l 
people  of  all  walks  of  life,  that  they  feared  the  "fun  and 
unlim.itrd  ea.sh-and-carrv  provision  which  is  now  contained  m 
the  bill  under  consideration"  would  be  a  highly  dan^eroas   | 
policy  for  our  Na'ion.  and  especially  .so  when  the  .sam.e  is 
sou.'ht  to  be  adopted  after  the  European  war  has  been  in 
prugres.s  for  ir.anv   wetks.     In  other  words    the  peopl-  f-ar 
that  anv  chanse  wl'.ich  is  made  now  will  be  construed  as  an 
univutial  act  bv  us.     I  was  startled  when  the  President,  in  a 
recent  intervi.  w,  was  reported  to  have  stated  that  those  whi 
arRUcd  that  the    -unlimiied  sales  under  the  cash-and-carry 
p'an   including  all  kinds  of  war  m.unitions,"  m.ight  involve  us 
in  the  end  in^his  war  wi-.s  "all  a  hoax  and  a  sham.elevs  and 
dishonest  fak_."     I  am  happy  that  this  is  yet  the  land  in 
which  men  and  women  m.ay  express  their  own  opinion,  and  I 
am  thankful  that  no  person  in  this  country  has  any  right  to 
lam:  or  abridge  that  right  of  every  American  citizen. 

Thert  fore.  I  say  that  all  those  who  have  spoken  on  the 
vital  subject  of  our  foreign  policv.  in  this  crisis,  have  the 
same  right  to  so  speak  as  has  th-  President,  and  I  am  certain 
each  and  every  person  who  has  expressed  his  cr  her  views  re- 
specting this  important  question  has  been  entirely  hon.st 
and  tl^iorouahly  conscientious  in  so  doing:  the  exprosion 
of  their  own  views  is  their  inherent  right  so  to  do.  and  the 
fact  that  their  view  doe.^  net  coincide  with  the  view  of  the 
Pre,sid"nt  is  no  ground,  whatsoever,  for  the  challenge  that 
stich  an  expression  is  "a  hoax."  and  that  the  same  is  "a  shame- 
less and  a  dishone.5t  fake."  Such  a  statement  is  no  argument, 
It  IS  not  the  present  a- ion  of  any  fact,  but  it  is  quite  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  highest  office  within  the  gift  of  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

ir  is  not  the  view  of  any  one  man  which  should  be  foUowea 
in  this  crisis,  but  it  is  the  question  of  the  safer  cours*:'  for 
us  to  piu-sue  to  keep  out  of  this  European  war  which  should 
chart  the  course  of  otir  pathway.  Tlie  men  and  the  boys  of 
our  country  would  be  forced  to  fight  this  war  if  we  should 
b«^come  involved  in  it.  not  the  President,  and  not  those  who 
uould  enjoy  huge  "war  profits"  under  the  President's  recently 
acquired  cash-and-carry  plan:  the  war — in  case  we  should 
become  involved  in  it — would  call  for  the  boys  and  men  from 
every  walk  of  life  to  bare  their  breasts  and  shed  their 
blood. 


Mr,  Speaktr.  let  u.s  revert  to  the  naked  quest-on  of  the 
safer  plan  for  our  country  to  pursue  in  thus  crisis,  we  ir.u>t 
think  if  our  country,  America,  first,  th-'  arms  and  war  muni- 
tions   embartio   cr   a    full   civsh-and-carry   plan   for    all    war 
muni:;i-ns.     In   my  opinion   the  strict  en^bavgo  on  all  war 
m.unitions,    guns,    ga.sses.    ammunition,    and    implements    uf 
war  IS  the  .sai-T  course  for  us  to  pursue.     I  make  that  state- 
ment, first,  because  we  thereby  avoid  the  dange!oiu<  infiueiice 
of  a  hatred  which  mieht  b-  engendered  in  the  nuad  ci  some 
bul^i-erent  und.  r  the  ca.-h-and-carry  plan:  and.  second,  we 
wdl  entin  ly  t-cnpc  the  extending  of  that  invitation  to  !>■!- 
ligerents  to  tre.ri.sf  T  any  part  cr  portion  of  their  war  t<i  our 
own  shores:  and.  third,  w  will  not  excit'  or  encourage  any 
abn-rmal  war  boom,  one  wiiicli  will  creatt>  the  desire  to  a<^- 
c:n;r"  -foors  sold."  as  the  Prev-ident  has  so  ap'ly  stat'-d  it. 
which  IS  one  of  tlie  \eiy  worst  and  ma^t  devastating  mtlu- 
encer.  thiit  can  come  to  u.-  as  a  curse  to  our  economic  lif-  and 
prcgres.s.     When  th--'  .rluttonous  apix'tite  for  war  profits,  and 
for  mor.'  w  ir  pn  fiiv  is  upon  those  who  d<'>;re  to  takr  ad- 
vantage of  .such  an  abnormal  condition    tht'n  the  madness 
f(^r  profits  en.sac-'s  in  a  general  warfari'  with  peace  it"^elf. 
This  is  a  highly  dangerous  condition:  we  mu.st  never  rench 
that  point  where  profits  stand  on  a  parity  with  peace.    Tlutt 
unstable  condition  must  not  obtain  in  this  country.     While  it 
is  true  that  reduc-d  profit. v  may  not  be  c.mdueive  to  fat  bank 
balances  and  bulging  safety-depo.sit  boxes  filled  with  bonds 
and   securities:    yet.   with   such   reduction,   it    wul   be   mu^'h 
easier  to  establish  and  maintain  the  stability  of  our  Nation 
and  It  will  certainly  be  a  Godst  nd  to  the  m.n  and  boys  of  the 
United  States  of  America  who  would  be  vequirLd  to  go  to  the 
front  in  case  of  war. 

When   we   meditate   alone.   Mr,   Sp- aker,   concerning   this 
very  vital  question  we  will  unanimously  conclude.  I  am  cer- 
tain, that  we  must  "keep  out  of  this  European  war,"     Our 
exp'>rience  in  the  World  War  appear-:  b^  fore  us  a>  a  proplvt 
and  the  vi-ion  of  those  maimed  and  disabled  coirirades  of 
mine  are  the  d.intit  r  si:n,  wiiich  rt.id^:   "Keep  c-tir  country 
out  of  this  war."     La  us  not   tak-  tlie  first  s'ep,  nor  anv 
step,  m  -he  possible  direction  of  war;  let  us  ikm  attemiu  to 
write  a  la.v  which  i.-  unneutral  by  its  very  terms  and  whr  h 
1,3  unneutral  in  fact,  and  which  law  will  be  construed  by  the 
nation.^  of  the  world  as  an  'unneutral  act."    I  firmly  believe 
this  law.  If  passed,  will  be  construed  by  some  nations  as  aa 
unneutral  act  on  the  part  of  the  bnited  States.    I  make  that 
stat^;ment  becausf'  at  'the  outset  of  tliLs  European  w.ir  we  had 
s'atcd  to  the  world  that  we  were  neutral  between  l>  "le-r- 

cnts that  we  would  not  sell  arm.s,  an  inuaitinn,  and  iii.p'.e- 

1   nietits  of  war  to  any  nation  engaged  m  w  ir.  .ir.d,  af;-  r  ih<; 
I   war  has  progre.'-s.'d  for  a  period  of  several  we.  ks.  we  snd- 
'   denly  chan^^e  our  policy- -we  change  the  rules  of  the  game— 
and  c-  tabhsh  another,  and  a  vastly  dilfer^^nt  policy,  by  winch 
we    proclaim    we    '  v.il!   sell   arms,    ammunition,    and    implf- 
m^ents  of  war  to  all  bellicerent  nations,"  and  at   the  same 
time  we  well  know  that  only  a  favored  few  of  'he  belliccrents 
will  be  able  to  avail  themselves  of  thi>  oppor unity:  this  sud- 
den and  very  abrupt  change  is  a  hi^ihly  dangerous  policy 
and  IS  a  very  sericu>  mistake.     I  shudtler  when  I  thiiik  of 
the  po5.sible  re.sult,     I  want  to  protetf  the  b;  ys— I  want    to 
'   pioiect  the  people — in  my  conr:ressionai  di,-tr:et.  and  m  our 
i   Nation,  from  the  anguish  and  suffering  of  war.     We  want 
j   no  war — we  want  peace, 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  will  vote  against  the  "full  and  unlimited 

cash-and-carry  policy  for  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunttion.  and 

implements  of  war."  contained  in  this  bill  bpcau,se  I  will  not 

voluntarily  subm.il  to  that  course  which  may  leave  the  blond 

of  men  upon  my  hands  and  the  recoil,  ction  of  wreck'd  nnd 

destroyed  h;^mes  upon  my  conscience:  I  will  not  cast  my  vote 

I   to  take  the  step  which  may  tend  to  lead  us  into  thl.■^  war,  or 

any  war,  in  which  we  have  no  con' »rn.     I  cannot  lend  my 

aid  in  the  passage  of  any  act.  after  a  foreien  war  has  b.gun, 

which,  upon  its  face,  expresses  a  policy  whu  h  is  unneutral 

I   from  cover  to  cover  as  this  proposed  bill  indicates,  and  I 

1   cannot  voice  my  approval  of  an  act  which  is  wholly  unneu- 

i   tral  but  which  is  presented  under  the  false  guise  and  pre- 
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tense  that  it  is  a  "neutrality  law."  The  peojjle  should  knew — 
they  mu-st  know— tliat  this  propo.scd  ieH:islation  is  an  "un- 
neutrality  law."  b>  caa'^e  we  ab.mdon  the  position  of  a  iitti- 
tral  nation  and  we  take  sides  with  the  belligerent  nations. 
I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  provisions  of  th.s  bill  for  the  sale 
of  munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds  to  bellict  rents  indiscrimi- 
nately, but  which  law  was  wnltr'n.  and  it  is  now  proposed 
for  pa.ssage,  with  'he  sole  and  undeniabk'  purpo.r  and  intent 
of  helping  one  side  of  this  contiover.;y  and  of  injuring  and 
harmii:g  the  other  side  and  lon'^  after  that  war  wc.s  be;'un, 
and  to  that  client  we  ei:ter  thi.>  terrible  war  when  this  law 
Is  pasi;.ed — if,  in  fact,  th.is  proposed  legislation  dees  pass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shudder  wh.  n  I  I,iar  tlie  argum' nt  pre- 
sented vn  behalf  of  profit,— that  niakes  the  i.-sue.  Profits 
versus  P' ace.  We  lia\e  not  reached  the  level  in  this  great 
Nation.  I  hope,  when  dollars  rule  even  when  the  lives  of 
millions  of  our  people  are  at  stake.  Gcd  forbid  that  such  a 
rule  will  ever  obtain  here. 

We  are  free  today  from  tlie  c'arkn'  '-  and  the  horrors  cf 
this  war.  Our  boys  arid  our  m^  n  are  i  ivaig-d  in  the  arts 
and  trades  of  civil  life — th-y  li..c.e  the  \:s;ori  of  peace  and 
progress  before  ihtin:  they  have  tliat  God-given  rieht  to 
live,  and  to  make  th.  ir  own  path.v.Ty  which  leads  to  destiny. 
We  have  no  riglit  to  take  away  tl';at  right  of  their  opportunity. 
Let  us  remain  free  and  untramr-nelled  from  tlie  inevitable 
results  of  that  horrible  carnage. 

We  do  not  boast  of  our  hapjiy  and  perceful  hours  as  a 
people,  but  we  are  conttnt  to  continue  cur  daily  struggle. 
We  do  not  mark  tim".  but  v,-e  maith  liiw.nd  v..'li  the 
ambition  of  men  to  attain  and  ti  accomplish.  We  do  liave 
the  fullest  and  tlie  deepest  sym.ratliy  and  we  view  with  grave 
concern  and  pry  'he  deplorabia  CLnd.tion  of  those  nations 
and  the  people  who  are  engared  in  tins  w,;r.  May  it  come 
to  a  speedy  conclu'^ion,  is  our  prayer.  Let  us,  however, 
tli.nk  of  America  first. 

Mr.  Speaker,  w'e  may  disagree  among  our.scIves  concern- 
ing the  wisest  course  for  cur  Nation  to  pursue  in  this  crit- 
ical period  in  order  to  attain  that  sanctified  benediction  and 
that  liappy  pronouncement  that  we  have  no  war.  Yet  in 
the  fac(!  of  this  joyful  objective,  which  appears  with  the 
sacrcdness  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  we  must  revere  the 
unmistakable  and  unalterable  fad  that  we  arc  just  one 
people  walking  uprightly  bcfote  God — wi'h  the  cherished 
memories  of  cur  heroic  dead  before  us — through  the  un- 
dimmed  liglit  into  the  iuture.     :  Applause. 1 

Mr  nSH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ya  Id  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man li'iii  .M'cliigan   I  Mr.  Woi.cgttI. 


Mr.  V.'OLCOTT. 


Spi  aker.  it  I  am  afToidd  an  oppor- 


tunity tomorrow,  I  txpcct  to  c'.ltv  an  am.cndir.ent  t>i  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  I  a^k  unanimeu-  con.-eiit 
that  I  jv.ay  insert  tliis  amcndmi'^nt  at  this  poir.t  in  the 
Recokd  for  the  information  of  the  M,  mb  rs. 

The  SPEAKER.  I.-  there  objection  to  tlie  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Sec.  7.  (al  Wlicnnvir  t!,e  Prosidcnt  Fhall  have  Issued  a  prrc'a- 
maUon  under  the  authority  of  sc-cli  )n  1  (a),  it  shall  thfreai'ter  be 
unlawful  lor  the  Federal  Reserve  bantis.  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Ci  rp.)ration.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  tlic  E.Kport- 
Iinport  B.ink  cf  Washington,  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  for  any  person,  association,  partnership,  or  cor- 
poration within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
bends,  securities,  or  other  obli^atlcns  of  the  government  of  ai.y 
state  named  in  such  proclamation,  nr  of  any  politic.il  subdivision 
of  any  such  state,  or  cf  any  person,  partnership,  asjcciation.  or 
corporation  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  eovernment  of  any  such 
state.  Issued  niter  the  date  of  such  prcclnmaimn,  or  to  make  any 
loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  government,  political  sub- 
division, pf^rpon.  partnership,  association,  or  corporation.  The  pro- 
visions (  :  I'e  -''bsoctif  n  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  bv  anv  person 
v.-ithln  the  Ui.;lrd  St..tes  to  any  person  In  a  state  r.amrd  in  ar.y 
su.ch  i-roclanaition  ol  any  articles  c-r  materials  limited  m  a  procla- 
mation Isaard  ui'.d''r  the  autht'Tlty  ef  section   12   (H, 

(b)  Whoever  ,shall  vmlate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  .=ertion  or 
of  anv  reculation.s  issued  thereunder  .^hall.  upon  conviction  thereof, 
be  fined  not  nuTe  than  $50,000  or  unpnsoned  for  not  more  than 
5  years,  ur  both.     Should  the  vicl..tijn  be  by  a  corporation,  organ- 


izati'^n,  or  r.ss-ca.t!'~ii,  each  rflicer  cr  director  thereof  participating 
in   tlie   violation  ;-;-.all   be   liable   to  the  penalty   herein   prescribed. 

(ci  V>'hG:.evor  any  projiamaticn  i.'^sued  under  the  atithority  of 
section  1  (a)  slia!!  >ai\e  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state, 
tlie  pr(^vl-lcns  cf  this  section  shall  thereuj^cn  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  cfl^'nses  committed  prior  to 
such   revocation, 

(d)  This  section  sl^nll  r.ot  apply  to  loans,  discounts,  ad'-ances  of 
credit,  and  other  evidrne  -s  cf  indebtedness  incident  to  shipments 
between  the  United  States  and  state-  bordering  on  the  United 
St.ites  as  de.-cnOt.d  and  p:ovid:d  in  subsectiun  (f)  cf  section  2  of 
this  act. 

LE.'WE    OF    ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  cotiscnt,  leave  of  ab.-enep  was  granted  to 
Mr.  SrvuiH  of  Virginia  tat  the  request  of  Mr.  Bland)  indefi- 
nitely on  account  of  illness. 

EXTENSION    OF    r.ET.I.^RKS 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  inCiUd  '  in  the  remarks  I  have  already  been  given  per- 
missinn  to  f.xter.d  in  the  Record  seme  brief  quotations  from 
the  m'  --sages  of  President  Wilson  and  President  Roosevelt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlc'inan  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

HOUR    OF    MEETING    TOMOr.r.OW 

Mr.  PAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
11  o'cloi  k  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  froni  Tixas? 

There  was  no  cbjec'ion, 

OrDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  RAYBURN,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent 
that  the  time  consumed  in  dtbate  tomorrow  be  equally  di- 
vided between  and  contrclied  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Ycrk  I  Mr.  Bloom  J  and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish  1 , 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gtiVLi'inan  f i  e-m.  Texas? 

There  was  no  obji  ction. 

EXTENSION    OF    HEM.ARKS 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mou,--  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  m  the  Record  and 
include  therein  two  letters  received  from  the  chairman  of 
tht'  Social  Welfare  C>  mmi.-,s)on  of  the  State  of  Michigan 
on  the  subject  of  tlie  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Cliile. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gem  h  man  from  Michigan? 

Th'ie  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  White  of  Idaho  and  Mr.  IIoffm.\n  a^ked  and  were 
gi\'en  permission  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remaiks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
an  editorial  from  the  Wa,shington  Post  of  this  morning. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  aci.iourn. 

Ti~ie  m.otion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  'at  6  o'clock  p.  m.), 
under  i's  pre-ciotu?  order,  the  House  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  November  1,  1939,  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 

H.  R.  7610.  A  bill  to  provide  for  adjusting  the  compensation 
of  i>ersons  employed  as  guards  and  guard  officers  at  navy 
yards,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval 
Affairs, 
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P-.   \:-    FNYDER:  ' 

TI    R    T',:i    A  ;..::  -u  p--  v-:.'  for  -h-,    ra-k  nn^;  M';>-  if  1:'  •!- 
tr;.';-    -•;;.■:•, li  -I    ilio  R^  uuL.r  Ai'iny;    to  thu  C- i.::::i^:te  cii 

Militarv  A:^  i  ;- 

IV,-  \!:     D.MOXD 


!  1    i ;     H 


A  '.j.A  :   :   !:-■  ryai^ftr  cf  funds  to  the  tcv.-n  of 


\V:,i::^-  1   A.  ;.-:■:. i:  '     tht-  Cornm.tlfe  on  tlae  Territciies. 
C.    M.-    BATES  (I   Mi-,-achu.s'-*t,s: 


II.  J, 


^»  T 


t^io  Navy  to  appc  •.: 
to  report  to  tht-  Hi 


I'l*  cr.  r''q'i;r:r.7  th"  Foc-'.rtary  cf 
tl:o  Coiiuii;ttc  ■  cii  N  ival  AiTa.rs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Undor  claii^p  1  of  lU.^    XIITI, 


LETITIONS,  ETC. 

jj,^4p^  r]v.vr  1  cf  1':!^^  XXIL  P'titinns  and  papers  were 
;a;I  en  th     Ckrk'?  r^  .  k  and  r»'frrr';d  as  follows: 

5843.  Bv  Mr.  BROOKS:  Ri'snlution  of  the  Bo.^si'T  Parish 
Pf!:clo;;in  Ir.c^.irt .  a\-  C'^'n:nn.t*'"'\  Bn--!'n-  City.  La.,  urgnr-T 
innn'd^aro  repru:  -f  ■:  iso'n^o.  Inbricatin::  cii,  and  oth  t  mo- 
t.  ri-t  taxes;  to  the  Coniinit'ee  on  Wa\s  and  Mean.-^. 

5;'^49.  Bv  Mr.  HARTER  "f  N-'.v  Yoik:  Pcirmn  of  the  Ed- 
vvar^l  ^L  Da'y  P  -^  No  1130.  A::v  rican  Legion,  on  S  ptc:r.b'?r 
5,  1939,  favon!i'4  tlv  cnac;n:-nt  of  a  Federal  law  coniprlKn;! 
earn  and  p-.>ey  c't..'en  of  the  UinU'd  S'a'-v  upon  r^aho:^ 
the  a?.'  r;f  13  yea's  oj  Iv  fin-erprinted  and  carry  iden-ifi;a- 
ticn  ca:d:  to  the  C  ivAWi-'ro  o:i  the  Jnd;:.ary. 

5850.  By  Mr.  VRLEIAND:    R.  port   i,f  the  N stional  Affairs 


^j"  "oT^-.^oN    r"    '■■.-V  a  bill  ai.  R.  7613>  for  th-  r-li^f   '   C  nnnit'co,    adoy.d    by    t:i-    Na'Kiial    l;epnblnan    Club    of 
of  I>  -re  k"c'':!:n:,'Vh.ch  wa.^  referred  to  the  Ccmnntiee  en       New   Yo;k   (n   S  i^Mnbe-    26.    1939.    favc::ne    r.  peal   cf    the 


Miinaiy  Athm'. 


a;n;s  enibai'^^o;  to  ih.  C  ane.ito^o  on  pGiaibii  Aflaus. 
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T^r.^  H'U.-f  n>-^  a'  11  c'c;"''  k  a.  m. 

Oar  f..;h  r  in  i.cavt::,  -.s . 
LK'.    T._..-     ar.G    a!;   l.urr.ar.    Icvu    i;    g:v.:.i 


S^Tra    ?ilcr;!?cr:';pry.    D.    D.. 


cl-: 


Thee  thai  :here  is  no  Icve 
hen    ;:    ha^    Ui 

J-a:\v  ,n  T;.ee.  When  n:  th-  Hcid  r:  grea:  '^a'tr^,  ■.■.hen 
is'.uin.:  A.n'.D  ;n  -k."-  i.n::  unju^".  '^;.i..\,3ni  :.u^"-  cu'  aca.nil 
U5.  ti'.i::  It."  T\'.-:  i.v  b; .  ak  up  ih.  c'.i^ucL;  .^nu  niakc  them 
beau  :hU.  F' :$;:■. !.■  u.-  u'  ■><'.-  have  b^.en  unn-nnchul  of  Thy 
mar-,  hcu;  ni^v.c;.  nc^^,  fG:c:\-v  u.-  A  "se  hav-i  icnged  f^r  ea^y 
ta-k.^.  forg.v-  U;  :f  v,>:  ha\v  rv^u.^- c  lo  cl.  cur  utmcs:  m  hard 

\i.i  Ov,r  .v;^..*.^  anc  n*ay  \^€ 
^.     l-.unr*ne  Ou-i  scu.^.^  ^liul 


ana  r..n:.^^   \,r>:   Oh,  h 


t.  .  L 
W. 


f::nr  c; 


^.  ,-.   ". . . 


t:iO-.v  ci-.i!ly  Ti'y  7,-,h  and  h.»;L  pc'-ver  to 


ar.u  a,i  ..xv  iirLx-i .-  t  f  in-  Cv,;'i-n.^5.  I:;  iht  pknn/udc  ci  Ti'^" 
C-.r.  wa'c':  ovt.r  ihen.i  la^:.  day  and  gn>c  peace.  In  the 
Sav.our  5  rai::if-.     An.i.-n. 

Th.   Jour::al  cf  'h?  pr'C' ed.nes  cf  ye.«*frday  wa?  r^ad  and 
ap:.r:->ed 

EXTE?VSICN  CF  RE.V.».r:KS 

Mr    SIRO\TCH      !.!r    Speaker,   I  r-.=k  unan:mou~  ccn-^ent 

!cre  cf  ex:end:n^  nrv  r-'^marhs  :n 


in  :he  cncychcai  cf  H:;  Krh- 


th-:-  Re-o?,d  by  in-'-Ud.n?  :h- 
nes.s  Pcpf  Pna'=^  XII, 

The  SPEAIIEP  li  therr  ccjcrticr.  to  the  rcque.-:  cf  the 
p-n::-n:an  frcnr  N   ,v  Y^rk^ 

Th-:rc   7,  a?  n^  '"bj'-:t::n, 

^h■  DWORSHAK.  Mr  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  ccnsent 
to  extend  nty  remarL"  in  th?  Record  and  to  inclnd'''  ^h-cretn 
a  brief  tab'e  en  emplcitnent,  issued  by  the  United  States 
Civi!  S-T-.-icv  Ccrr.nrls.'^icn. 

The  SPE-AKER.  I"  there  cbjccticn  tc  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  frcm   Idaho? 

There  v.a,-  no  cbj-^cticn. 

Mr.  ILAJiXrSS  Mr.  Sprak-rr,  I  ask  unanimou.?  ccn5ont  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rfco?d  and  to  include  a  radio 
address  m.adf  by  me  last  nieht  ever  a  local  rad.o  station. 

The  SPE.AKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  r/a.-  no  cbjecttcn. 

^'r.  ENGEI.,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanim.cus  consent  tc  ex- 
tend m.y  rem.arks  in  the  Reccp.d  and  to  include  an  arttde  by 
George  Rothwcll  Brovrn.  in  the  Los  Angeles  Examhner. 

Th--  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbtection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gent;em.an  frcm^  Miehigan? 

There  was  no  cbjectioa, 
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WE  XEED  .i.  SECF.vT.'iHY  CT  THE  N.*.VY — THE  N.fVV  T.*.KES  ITS  ORDERS 

FROM    IHE    PICKET    LINE 

Mr.  K0FF:.IAN.  Y^i.  Speak^-r.  I  ask  unanim.ou;  ccn.sent  to 
prc:eed  Icr  1  minute  ana  to  revi.se  and  extend  m.y  rem.arks 
and  to  include  therein  a  -hort  editorial. 

T'v.,:  SPEAKER.  I^~  -here  cbje^'ticn  to  the  request  cf  the 
gen*]»-man  from  Michisan'^ 

Th-ire  vas  no  eojectiin. 

?»!r.  HOFTTiLAN.  Mr.  Spveak^r,  the  Constitution  declares 
'ha'  -Th-  P.e.-.o'.nt  .^ha;:  b-  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
A:  my  and  th=  Na^-y  ;i  Ws-  Uni'ed  States." 

Put  until  recent  m^cnths  the  Na\T  Departm.ent  had  a  Sec- 
retary, as  did  the  War  Departm.ent.  For  m.any  months,  due 
tc  the  illness 


cau^' 


'h--- 


Secic'ary  S'.van.=^n  and  since  his  ceath  be- 
lure  cf  the  President  to  m.ake  an  appoint- 


m.ent.  the  Navy  Deparimen*  has  been  -^^'ithout  an  active  head. 

D  -s  the  Pre-.:i-;n:  th:nk  that  Cabinet  Members  are  no 
lonoer  useful  or  dee.-  he  piefer  to  hdmseif  perfonn  the  duties 
cf  the  Secietary  of  the  Na-.y?  Or  has  he  delegated  that  au- 
thority tc  Mm.e   Perkins,  the  Secretary  cf  Labor? 

Tl:i;s  query  1-  prcmp'ed  by  the  fact  that  withm  a  month  a 
pck'-  ime  in  Det,roit  defied  a  representative  of  the  Acting 
Seire'an-  of  the  Navy  and  refused  to  deliver  to  that  repre- 
sentative' property  ci  -he  Na-.-y  which  was  needed  m  the  Gcv- 
ernm.vnt  aircraft  factory  at  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia. 

Day  before  yesterday  I  wrote  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  inquiring  a^  tc  the  reason  why  a  picket  line  success- 
fully resisted  the  Navy's  demiand  for  the  return  of  its  own 
miaterials.  The  answer,  if  one  is  rec-eived,  will  be  spread  upon 
the  Record. 

In  -he  mi«?antim.e.  it  m.icht  be  well  for  Members  of  the  Hcu.se 
to  know  that  some  of  the  people  are  making  inquiries  along 
til-  .^-am.e  ime.  To  that  end  I  quote  an  editorial  from  the 
Chicago  TTib-ane  of  October  31: 

DC  N  T    mi    THIS    TO    TKK    MAEI>rrS 

tThc  report  cf  Act.ne  Secrctsry  Ediscn  cf  the  Navy  E>epartment 
tc  tne  Hcu-e  Navsl  AfTairs  Con-.mi'.tee  on  the  Etopcage  of  work 
cr.  r.c^vy  airptar.e  cr.^.r.^j;  tv  the  C.  I  O.  strike  m  Eki'rcit  makes 
s'r.-.r.ge  rc-admg  tTne  A:-.:n;:  Secretary  ga-e  tr.e  irJ-rrr.ation  in 
respcr.ge  to  a  resolution  cf  Representative  Hoffm.»n.  of  Michigan. 
incuirmg  ccncemlng  stents  that  the  Na%-y  s  defense  program  had 
tx-f-n  haa3ptre<l  by  the  C.  I.  O.  sirike  agaarLsi  the  Bohr:  Aiuniinum 
A:  Brass  Ccrpcra:i:c. 

Ed:=cn  replied  that  the  Navy  Department  had  c^y.ed  the  at*en- 
tiT!  cf  the  regional  director  cf  "the  C.  I.  O.  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
ce-ay  m  the  de'ivery  of  mat^nal  for  which  the  Departrr.ent  had 
ccr.tractf   and   the   urg-mt    need   cf    the    Eiiiprcen'    cf' patterns. 

Say=  \Aj.  Ediscn-  ■'The  ir..5pectcr  r-ictiested  that  the  C,  I  O. 
dirccr  inrtruct  hi.=  reprf Fentative  in  charge  cf  the  picket  line  at 
the  c.-rpcraticn'5  plant  X:,  2  to  allcs-  a  repreier.ti.tive  to  pass 
thrcash,  the  picket  line  to  p.ck  up  Government-cwned  pattern;  "ar.d 
sh.p  them  en  a  Gc-.  ernrr.cnt  h.t;  cf  lading.  The  reg:cnal  director 
cf  the  C  I  O  sent  three  repre.^en'anves' of  union' local  No  208 
to  d.s<rtiss  the  remcvai  cf  the  patterns  with  the  inspector  of  naval 
material.  The  unirn  representatives  vrere  given  full  acce-ss  to  the 
£-cs  :,f  the  Navy  contracts,     hx  ttie  end  of  the  disctission  the  unioa 
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representatives  stated  that  as  the  strike  ?iti.;;if!on  stood  their  an- 
swer was  emphatically  'no'  and  that  they  would  not  let  patterns  or 
inspected  castings  be  removed.  No  further  action  was  taken  by  the 
Navy  Department  to  remove  the  patterns  and  castin;j;s." 

The  strike  was  settled  October  8,  but  during  its  duration  of  41 
days  the  picket  line  kept  the  Navy  from  i^etting  its  own  patterns 
out  of  the  plant.  The  Department  bowrd  to  a  superior  force  which 
the  Government  itself  had  nourished  into  strength.  Mr.  Lewis 
already  had  victories  over  the  Post  Office,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Governors  of  .several  S'atr;-.  lie  can  now  hang  up  a 
naval  fla^  in  his  trophy  rocm  The  N.^vy  wjn't  go  through  a 
picket  line. 

When  did  Mir.e    Pcrliins  become  its  secretary? 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'.RKS 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speak. t,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Rhcord 
and  to  include  therein  an  addre.-s  delivered  by  the  Most 
R<  \erend  F.  J.  Beckman,  aich.bishop  of  Dubuque,  en  Sunday, 
Oc'ober  29.  1939. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjecticn  to  the  rec,ut.-r  uf  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  S'peaker.  I  a-k  i:nani- 
mous  consent  to  ex'cnd  my  o"'n  re. nark.:-  in  trie  Recc-d  by 
printing:  aii  edifoiial  from  the  Detrc.t  News. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  L-,  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  tiie  Record  and  to  include  tisercin 
thiee  short  letters,  my  answers  isheuto,  ai^d  r.ne  brief  edi- 
tor!,\I. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ther-  objection  to  th.e  request  of  the 
gentleman  tr^m  Illino:.-? 

Tlrere  wa.-  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALLEN  ef  Penn-ylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  t'.nani- 
mous  con.-^t'rit  to  extend  mv  rcmaik^  in  the  Record  and  to 
incind'.'  :here:n  an  editorial  on  neutrality  fr^rn  the  Wash- 
ington Pe.-t  of  this  day. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  th;  re  objection  to  the  reque.-^t  cf  llic 
gen.ilcman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Tiiitre  w.^s  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHAFER  ot  Mich;t;an.  Mr.  Si.'\ik-^r,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extc-nd  m.y  own  remark-  m  tlv^  Record  and  to 
include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Citizen-Press,  of  Jaek- 
sopi,  Mich. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objec'ien  to  the  request  cf  th.' 
gfiifleman  from  Michirran? 

Tiv  re  wa'>  no  obitction, 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
to  ex' end  nn'  r:  marks  in  t!:e  Record  and  to  include  therein 
certain  exc-  rpt-  from  the  1939  mcbilizauon  plan. 

T!ie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection, 

NEUTR.XLITY 

Th^  SPEAKER.  Tlie  unfinishe'd  lousiness  btfore  the  IIou.se 
is  th.e  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees.  Does  the  ten! Io- 
nian from  N'W  York  i  Mr.  Bloom  i  desire  to  yield  time? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gcn- 
tltnian  from  California  'Mr,  Iz.^c!, 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  city  block  there  sits  a  mad- 
man with  a  sawed-off  shotgun,  holding  dovv'n  the  fort  of  his 
own  back  porch.  A^  soon  as  som^c  of  his  neighbors  emerge, 
he  proceeds  to  pick  'h't.i  off.  In  anoih..  r  la!:;--  city  we  have 
a  mob  of  gangi^lers,  Tivy  proceed  to  arm  thcmselve.-  with 
sav.-ed-cfl  shotfiuns  and  machane  guns  and  prey  on  ihe  peace- 
loving  citizens  and  any  groups  who  would  oppose  them,  in 
their  endeavor  to  gain  unjustly  what  belongs  to  tlie'r 
ne.phbors. 

S.x  years  ago  a  gentleman  named  Adolf  Hitler  presumed 
to  do  that  very  thing  in  one  of  the  gieat  na' ions  of  the  world. 
Y..U  m.ay  say  that  that  d;d  n-)t  affect  us.  Ah,  but  it  d'd  and 
I  >ha;!  show  you  how  it  did.  Six  million  men  were  put  to 
work  building  arms  and  munitions.  Billions  of  dollars  were 
spent,  so  that  man-  nttion  should  be  more  powerful  than 
any  of  his  neighbcri,  and  mside  of  4  years  it  began  to  dawn 


on  the  nei;ih.b(^r'^  that  tlvre  mir't  be  some  ultrrier  me.'ive 
behind  that  activity.  Like  tli'  g  mpster.  Hitler  b»  e.m  to 
pick  off  one  after  another  of  the  p-  aciul  nations.  Of  c  lUi  -e, 
we  had  been  sending  the  thiiiL:-:  that  h>'  had  to  iiave,  riiW 
materials,  with  uh.uh  to  build  up  h.is  aiin.^  and  ai-anuinitK-n 
plants.  We  sold  th;  m  the  ."^crap  iron  .lUd  thf  ml  and  tlie 
copper  and  th.e  cotton,  and  in  a  very  .^hnrt  space  oi  time  lie 
was  so  far  ahead  of  any  other  nation  that  tho.-e  si  h.  ;inie 
peace-loving  nations  decidi d  th'-y  laid  to  i-hange  their  econ- 
omy. My  friend  from  Pennsylvama  i  Mr.  Allen  I  said  yester- 
day tlie  result  was  an  armed  camp.  It  wnuld  ho  an  armed 
cam[D  fi'f  th.r  world.  Do  yo'^i  ni.t  .^-'e  the  .-ignilieance  of  a 
thing  of  that  kind?  Under  cnir  i)resent  NiU'iah'y  Act  we 
proMde  the  arms  and  munitien-  bi'f.nc  war  i.-  dt  dared,  and 
the  man  who  is  bent  on  luring. ng  wai-  and  dt';-truetion  to  his 
nei^ihbors  arms  hiim.s:  if  wiih  our  tool-,  and  thi  :i  declares  war, 
at  which  tmi"  no  nmrc  a'-m-  may  tv  -  itt  by  us.  It  givi  s 
him  the  lu;:  advantage.  Hi'ler  has  t  ^k-r.  full  advantage  of 
this  and  when  he  saw  England  and  F;..ner  ealihmg  up,  a-s 
they  have  been  during  thf  p:i>'  :'  veai-.  although  he  had  a 
lead  of  4  years  and  is  far  ah^ad  to  this  very  day,  then  he 
declared  war.  .so  new  we  cann.et  hip  to  any. me  e'sc — cvi  n  to 
its  victims.  But  it  is  .-aid  v, -^  m':-t  not  take  sides  because 
there  are  16  000.000  peeple  of  G  rnian  extraction  in  this 
ccun.try.  I  am  feeling  for  tlie  Grv:v.:\n  tx'oplc  tliemsdvcs 
being  led  to  the  slaughter  by  a  madm,i;i  v.h..  happens  to  bo 
in  command  at  the  present  time:  lai'  if  y  u  d'  v.>n  [h.i:\:  >  f 
that,  if  you  do  not  worry  about  the  G<rinan  peejiie  or  al)out 
other  nations,  then  think  about  our  cwn. 

We  have  always  believed  in  a  crtam  tv;e  ef  national 
defense — not  a  large  standing  army,  nrt  gi'  it  atmament. 
No:  we  w.ll  take  it  easy;  we  will  give  perhaps  10  tn  20  percent 
cf  the  revenue  of  the  Government  to  the  building  of  national 
defen-e.  That  seems  sufTicient.  In  timr  (f  trouble,  of 
course,  we  would  build  up  rapidly,  because  we  have  the  fa- 
cilities so  to  do.  But  with  this  new  philosophy  of  force  in 
the  minds  of  ih^  leaders  throughout  the  world  there  ran  be 
but  one  an.-wcr.  We  likewie  mu.,t  accept  that  philosophy 
and  arm  and  build  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  likely  to  be  a 
budget  of  50  to  75  percent  of  the  revenue  of  tlie  Federal  Gov- 
ernment going  for  national  defense  in  times  of  peace  jU5t  to 
keep  up  with  that  madman  who  is  brinrine  that  kind  of 
conditions  on  the  whole  world.  That  is  v. hat  I  object  to.  I 
do  not  care,  if  you  insist,  what  he  is  dnmg  to  his  own  pr^cple. 
or  to  the  p'^ople  surrrund.ng  him,  t:ut  I  am  thi'^.kmg  of 
Arneuca.  We  have  to  change.  La.t  y.  ,.r,  whtn  they  de- 
nounced the  treaty  that  limited  nav.d  armament,  what  was 
the  result?  It  meant  that  \\v  had  to  spend  <  ne  billion  and 
a  quarter  dollais  to  bring  cui  armaments  up  to  l:rj.5e  of  other 
nations — naval  armamcn-.-  alone.  Every  time  someone  takes 
the  lead  ami  goes  ahead  m  an  armament  race  we.  in  self- 
defrns':e  have  to  do  the  same.  If  v.c  do  not.  wha'  will  i!v- 
American  people  say  to  us?  We  mu.-t  rrp'e.^ent  them  and 
keep  abreast  of  what  any  one  nation  can  bring  against  us. 
Our  people  expect  it  of  u-,  and  there  ha-  b> en  hardly  a  wo:d 
against  cur  build. ng  up  our  national  def^  n<<\ 

Let  us  take  the  moral  side  of  this  thing.  A  few  years  ago 
seme  States  denied  the  right  to  sell  cigarettes  within  their 
borders.  No  cigarettes  were  to  be  sold  in  tliose  States,  and 
what  happenedl'  Thej  got  cut  a  little  machine  with  a  handle 
on  the  end.  with,  v.hccls  inside.  You  woulci  iak.>  :i  cigarette 
paper,  slide  it  in  'h"  maehino.  p,,ur  m  some  of  Duk'  '-  M  x- 
turc.  or  some  othi  r  kind  cf  tobacco,  make  a  U  ■::  tu;n-  c-f  the 
wheels,  and  cut  came  a  finislvd  cigarette.  That  i.-  exactly 
what  you  are  dome  today  v»nh  yew:  aims  embaigo.  You  are 
providing  them  with  all  of  the  mgri'dionts  •\vi'h  wh'eh  th-y 
niake  their  own.  and  still  you  say  that  is  not  unmoral  i:ut 
that  it  is  immoral  if  you  pait  that  fu,>e  on  the  end  of  tlie 
shell  and  send  it  to  them  that  way.  If  that  i-  not  asinme 
reasoning,  I  do  r:nt  know  v.hat  it  is.  If  it  is  immoral  to  send 
implements  of  war  and  munitions  and  guns  in  time  of  war, 
then  it  is  in  time  of  peace. 

Our  dear  friend  Mr.  Molotov,  the  right-hand  man  of  Stalin, 
is  sore  at  us,  if  you  plea.-e,  because  we  are  not  c'oing  things 
the  way  Communist  Russia  would  like  to  have  tlvm  done. 
He  dcco  not  want  the  arms  embargo  repealed.     But,  ju.^t  the 
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s..mo.  they  have  been  getting  the  things  th?y  need  to  bui'd 
up  the.r  munitions,  and  we  have  been  supplvmc  them.,  and 
not  their  nughbors  who  kn-.w  of  no  designs  upon  the^r 
sovereignty. 

When  the  time  comiCs  Russia  will  declare  war.  and  because 
of  our  present  law  we  will  net  be  able  to  send  their  vict.ms 
any  hdp.  K'jssia  will  not  need  any  then,  because  thev  w  11 
have  built  their  own  factories.  Ail  they  will  want  is  the  raw 
material. 

T,,kL  Japan.  The  same  thing  is  going  on  there.  They  can 
get  an>-ihine  they  want  from  us.  Nearly  $200,000,000  cf  im- 
perii from  us  in  a  year,  ana  stiil  les^  than  1  percent  cf  that 
was  finr-hed  munitions. 

My  fricncs.  it  :s  so  rid'culous  to  talk  about  the  imniorahty 
of  sendiiig  munitions  and  at  the  same  tmre  sending  them  the 
things  out  of  which  they  m.akc  their  munitioriS — cotton, 
coppor.  scrap  iron    oil.  and  the  requ.iite  machinery. 

I  am  sorry  that  we  have  on  both  .-^ides  of  this  question  men 
who  served  m  tl.e  Wo:  Id  War  ana  still  view  it  from  opposite 
poifs.  It  verms  tc  n.e  thaf  we  learned  certain  lessons  from 
the  World  War.  bu'  nor  all  of  us  inu^rpret  those  lessons  in 
the  &im.e  way.  However.  I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  in  one 
thing,  that  an  arm.'-  mu.st  never  a-am  be  sent  across  the  seas 
to  iron  out  the  d. faculties  or  to  heal  the  wounds,  if  you  prefer, 
uf  the  peoples  cf  Eiircpe.  Our  boys  must  never  again  be  sent 
across  th.e  .<;eas  to  shew  them  how  to  conduct  their  affairs. 
We  are  all  agreed  on  that.  But  I  dislike  to  hear  seme  cf  my 
good  friends  say.  'Tf  ycai  vote  to  lift  the  embarco.  you  a-'e 
voting  to  send  boys  to  France."  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  nu  neutrality  b  11  we  enact  can  keep  us  out  of  war.  That 
ii>  the  function  of  the  mind  and  the  heart  cf  the  American 
pe-ople— not  of  any  law  we  pass.  Rirthermore.  regardless  of 
the  law  we  pass,  neiiht  r  you  nor  I  can  say  that  that  will  get 
us  into  war  or  will  keep  us  ou^  of  war.  However,  there  is  one 
thing  that  we  hive  been  overlooking,  and  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  gentKman  from  Colorado  :Mr.  M.-vrtin]  mention  it  yester- 
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I  the.-e  things  fcr?  Molotov.  or 
Chamberlain,  or  Daladier.  or  Hitler?  No.  We  are  doing 
the.se  things  for  'he  American  p<^ople.  We  arc  trying  to  give 
them  ihe  law  that  they  want,  ihat  will  keep  them  out  of  war. 
and  at  tho  same  time  treat  all  people  alike— treat  all  foreign 
nation.s  alike.  I  believe  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  we 
will  be  treaung  them  all  alke:  and  if.  as  the  gentlrm.an  from 
Indiana  iMr.  H.\i.leck1  said  yesterday,  even  the  Germans  can 
come  here  and  get  planes,  I  have  no  objection  to  that.  Surely, 
that  Ls  being  neutral,  is  it  not.  if  they  can  all  get  planes? 

Do  not  forget  this,  and  our  Army  and  Navy  officers  con- 
stantly remind  us  of  it,  unless  we  build  up  our  manufacLures— 
not  just  the  m.umtions  industry— what  does  that  amouirt  to' 
Probs.bly  1  or  2  percent  of  what  we  need  in  time  of  war— but 
unles.-  we  build  up  our  industries  to  the  point  where  they  can 
take  the  blueprints  and  the  jigs  and  the  dies  and  patterns 
that  we  give  them  and  make  our  munitions  m  time  of  war  we 
will  not  be  able  properly  to  defend  this  country.  That  was  the 
ca^e  in  the  World  War.  Ninety  percent  was  dene  outside  of 
the  so-called  munitions  industry.  Practically  all  the  guns  that 
We  got  came  from  independents  all  over  the  country.  You 
■■^ay,  -Oh,  Wi'll,  this  is  to  make  the  munition  makers  rich" 
Who  aie  the  m.umtion  makers?  Du  Pont  made  a  lot  of  money 
and  so  did  Colt  and  Winchester  and  the  rest  of  the^m,  but  I 
will  tell  you  there  were  other  p-ople  who  made  a  lot  of  monev. 
The  farmers  made  a  lot  of  money  by  selling  wheat  at  twice  the 
noimal  price.  Was  anything  said  about  our  chanrting  econ- 
omy due  to  that?  As  a  result,  you  have  the  Dust  Bowl  todav. 
They  turned  everything  into  wheatland.  They  plowed  every- 
tlung— pastures  and  forest  lands — to  make  more  money.  We 
v.'tre  ali_ profiteering.  Do  not  blam,e  just  a  handful  of'muni- 
tiein  nrakeis.  Now.  we  need  our  industries  in  this  country  to 
be  in  as  good  position  for  the  turning  out  of  munitions  as 
those  of  any  other  country. 

Air.  HOFFMAN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield  right  there? 

Mr.  IZAC.     In  just  a  moment.     If  we  cannot  turn  out  those 
things  for  ourselves,  we  had  better  be  doing  it  for  other  nations 
because  we  are  learning  all  the  time.    It  is  cur  duty  to  see  that 
this  country  is  adequately  prepared  in  case  of  another  conflict. 


Tlie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore   (Mr.  Woodk^m  cf  Virginia) 
The  Lime  of  the  gentleman  from  California  ha-  expired^ 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  other  thine  I  want  to 
mention.  That  :<:  th-s  matter  cf  letting  the  foreign  nations 
build  their  fmL^hed  munitjons  and  accept  from  us  onlv  oil. 
scrap  iron,  copper,  and  cOier  thitigs  that  thev  need.  I  will 
t<-u  ycu  one  reason  why  you  and  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen 
because  every  time  a  W.  P.  A.  bill  comes  on  this  flo.-r  vou  sav! 
•Tt  is  terrible  that  we  have  so  much  relief:  that  relief  costs 
so  m.uch  in  thL  country.  • 

The  reason  men  are  walking  the  streets  is  because  the  raw 
product  can  go  to  these  countries  but  the  finished  nroduct 
that  is  made  in  cur  factories  by  cur  workingmen.'can  no 
longer  be  n:ade  here  under  Uns  law  of  ours.  If  it  is  not  a 
sumeient  reason  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  that  our  men 
mnght  be  given  employment  that  otheruise  would  co  else- 
where, that  we  may  reduce  our  relief  roUs.  give  cur  people 
this  work.  I  can  think  of  no  better  reason.  Yes:  they  say 
it  IS  imnioral.  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  more  immoral  to  let 
our  pccple  walk  the  streets  begging  for  a  crust  of  bread  and 
takmc  W.  P.  A.  en:ployment  at  starvation  wages  than  it  is 
to  send  munitions  that  those  countries  need  or  of  sending 
the  unassembled  and  nonprocessed  ingredient.s  rather  than 
the  same  products  after  subjection  to  a  few  hours'  finishing 
in  a  factor?'. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  ■will  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr   IZAC.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  arguing  seriously  to  this 
House  that  we  should  repeal  the  embargo  for  the  pui-pose  of 
bringing  prosperity  to  this  Nation  and  furnishing  iobs  for 
our  men?    L?  this  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman's  observation? 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  am  sorry  tiie  gentleman  construes  it  in  such 
manner,  but  I  am  merely  mentioning  this  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  no  m.ore  immoral  to  send  finished  products 
than  it  is  the  ingredients  that  go  into  the  making  of  either 
cigarettes  or  finished  munitions. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  quite  agre-e  with  that  observation,  but  I 
do  not  agree  that  we  would  be  justified  in  lifting  the  embargo 
if  the  only  reason  that  actuated  us  were  that  of  bringing 
prosperity  to  idle  people  in  Am.erica. 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  do  not  believe  the  gentleman  is  correct  in 
supposing  that  it  would  bring  prosperity.  It  would  not  at 
all,  because  there  is  not  enough  business  to  do  that:  but  I 
say  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  is  a  bad  result  of  this  em- 
bargo. It  permits  us  to  send  the  raw  materials— the  wheat, 
the  cotton,  the  things  that  are  produced  in  the  gentleman's 
district  out  of  the  ground,  let  us  say— but  it  does  not  permit 
us  to  do  anything  to  it  in  our  factories.  We  cannot  cut  that 
cotton  up  and  saturate  it  with  acid  and  make  an  explosive 
out  of  it:  we  cannot  do  any  of  those  things  to  it.  We  may 
send  the  raw  materials  there,  but  that  will  not  give  employ- 
ment to  our  men.  It  goes  over  there,  and  their  people  get 
the  employment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  quite  agree  with  that  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's observation,  but  I  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  was  emphasizing  the  possibility  of  profits  which 
might  inure  to  the  benefit  of  farmers  and  idle  men  in  America 
as  well  as  to  munitions  makers. 
Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  IZAC.  Let  me  answer  first  the  question  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  and  then  I  will  yield. 

I  should  say  that  we  are,  unfortunately,  able  to  profit  by  ' 
the  misfortunes  of  other  people,  bf^cause  immediately  they 
need  goods  up  go  our  prices.     There  is  no  way  under  the  sun 
of  preventing  that.     It  is  a  fact  that  business  Ls  better  because 
cf  the  needs  of  foreign  nations  for  our  goods,  but  we  should 
not  differentiate  between  the  manufactured  article  and  the 
wheat  and  the  cotton  as  they  come  from  the  ground.     The 
demands  of  belligerents  for  raw  materials  will,  in  itself,  cause 
a  war  boom,  without  sending  a  pound  of  miuiiticns. 
I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 
Mr.  PATRICK.     The  gentleman  believes  it  vould  be  abso- 
lute folly  for  us  to  try  to  clothe  ourselves  with  iuch  a  position 
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that  we  cntiivly  remove  ourselves  from  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic welfare  in  consideration  of  a  general  matter,  because 
the  first  law  of  nature  is  self-preservation.  We  expect  that 
from  all  that  lives.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman,  ho'.vever,  fol- 
lowing that  line  of  reasonmg  if  thinking  of  our.selves,  as  we 
must  if  we  are  intelligent  people — if  by  pursuing  this  course 
we  cause  the  makings,  the  ingredients,  as  the  gentleman  calls 
them,  to  be  assembled  at  another  place,  will  not  that  go 
further  than  first  anticipated  and  result  in  factories  spring- 
ing up  in  Canada  and  across  the  ocean  that  would  otherwise 
naturally  be  here,  factories  that  will  continue  to  operate 
after  the  war  is  over? 

Mr.  IZAC.     That  is  the  first  corollary.     Already  Canada  is 
erecting  plants  to  the  extent  of  $3,000,000,000,  and  they  are 
proceeding  to  assemble  the  things  they  can  get  from  this 
country  right  now.     [Applause.] 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time 
has  been  consumed  on  both  sides? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Woodfum  of  Virginia). 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Fish]  has  used  2  hours 
8 '2  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom] 
has  used  2  hours  7 '2  minutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Barton]  such 
time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Barton]  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr.  BARTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  gentleman  from  California  !Mr.  IzacI  left 
the  impression  that  Germany  had  bought  up  large  .'supplies  of 
war  material,  ammunition,  and  arms  from  the  United  States 
in  the  last  4  years.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  who  gives  these  figures  for  the 
last  8  or  9  months.  These  months,  of  course,  were  those  in 
which  they  were  most  intent  on  building  up  supplies.  Leaving 
cut  .'cme  of  the  letter  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  quote  the 
following: 

Thi.?  information  you  requested  is  set  forth  in  the  following  table 
of  war  supplies  bought  of  us  by  these  different  countries:  ° 

France.  517.258  681.74:  Germ.ny.  S78.044  52,  Great  Britain.  $27  496  - 
33607;   Italy,  $45,613:  Ru-sia.  81,552,521.29. 

According  to  these  figures  of  the  Secretary  of  State  himself, 
Germany  in  the  last  8  months  has  bought  only  $78,000  worth 
ot  war  material  in  America,  as  opposed  to  $17,000,000  for 
France  and  $27,000,000  for  England. 

I  submit,  furthermore,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  doubt  if  Ger- 
many needs  a  great  deal  of  our  war  supplies,  arms,  or  muni- 
tions of  war. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  brief 
observation? 

Mr.  BARTON.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  yield  if  I  may  be 
yielded  further  time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
j-3.\RT0N  I  such  time  as  the  gentleman  from  California  consumes. 

Mr.  IZAC.     Here  is  the  answer  to  my  friend  from  New 
York.     The    gentleman    has    mentioned    only    the    last    8   i 
months.     It  is  true  that  Germany  during  the  past  few  months   > 
has  gotten  very  little  from  us  and  is  going  to  get  less;  but  over 
a  period  of  6  years  she  has  received  tremendous  quantities  of 
oil  and  scrap  iron  as  well  as  other  things  which  she  needed, 
not  war  supplies  or  .so-called  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple-    | 
ments  of  war,  but  ingredients  that  go  into  the  building  up  of 
war  supplies.     She  is  now  making  her  own  in  factories  erected 
all  over  her  country. 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  what  we  are  arguing  about.  We  do 
not  make  any  exception  in  this  bill  and  we  are  not  concerned 
with  o'l  and  scrap  iron,  but  with  arms  and  ammunition. 

Mr.  IZAC.  I  am  trying  to  show  the  difference,  or  lack  of 
any,  between  the  ingredients  and  the  finished  product.  One 
other  thing  I  failed  to  motion  was  the  fact  that  Hider 
also  by  conquest  took  over  about  one-half  of  the  munition 
plants  of  the  world  by  taking  the  famous  Skoda  works  in 
Czechoslovakia  and  other  plants  in  Austria  and  Poland 
[Applause.] 


Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  have  the  honcr  of 
membcr.'-hip  on  the  Cummittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  phm  to 
speak  only  a  very  few  minutes.  The  House  grantid  me  the 
privilege  of  printing  in  (hr  Record  yesterd;iy  a  radio  sp.Tch 
delivered  Sunday  niglit  in  which  I  fried  to  prr:-Tnt  my  thinking 
on  the  arms  em.bargo  in  some  d''tail.  If  there  is  anyilung 
more  that  I  would  l.ke  to  have  includ-d  m  that  statement,  it 
was  furnished  by  the  armuncnt  of  the  di.vtinguished  autlioi-ity 
on  intornauonal  l.iw,  the  pentKmun  from  Connecticut  iMr. 
Shanley!,  who  spnke  yesterday. 

I   started    reading    the   Senate    debate    and   I    read    every 
j  speech  delivered.     I  started  with  as  m.uch  of  an  open  mind 
I   as  it  is  pos-'^ible  for  me  to  have.     I  .'-tarted  with  the  as.sumption 
that  I  should  vote  this  fall  the  way  I  voted  last  summer — to 
lift  the  embargo.     As  that  debate  went  on,  whether  my  judg- 
m.ent  is  good  or  bad.  I  was  driven  to  the  conviction  that  the 
!   logic  and  the  authorities  on  international  law  and  the  b:'st 
interests  of  the  American  people  were  all  on  the  side  cf  keep- 
ing this  embargo,  and  that  only  th.^  emotions  are  on   the 
other  side.     It  seemed  to  me  what  the  othtr  .Mde  is  asking 
is  a  neutrality  law  which  w.ll  allow  us  to  be  unneutral,  and 
the  chance  to  help  England  and  France,  but  only  at   their 
own  risk  and  expense. 

The  gentleman  from  California  has  just  presented  a  dra- 
matic picture  of  a  highwayman  loose  in  a  city,  but  I  think  he 
should  have  fini.shed  his  picture.  If  I  am  awakened  at  night 
by  a  disturbance  next  door  and  I  mak'^  up  my  mind  it  i.s  only 
my  Enirh.^h  neighbor,  Mr.  Adams,  and  m.y  German  neighbor. 
Mr.  Schultz.  fi-htine  over  their  boundary  line,  a.s  they  have 
been  doing  for  a  great  many  years,  I  clo^e  the  window  and  go 
to  bed.  I  Applause.]  If,  however,  I  find  Mr.  Adams  being  at- 
tacked by  Mr.  Schultz  or  by  a  highwayman,  who  thereafter 
intends  to  attack  me,  then,  acting  in  th--  spirit  of  this  bill. 
I  call  cut  to  Mr.  Adams,  'Tf  you  have  $25  and  will  .s<"nd  your 
boy  over  here  I  will  sell  you  my  shotgun."  That  does"  not 
seem  to  me  a  noble  wav  of  fighting  this  war,  if  it  is  our  war. 
[Laughter  and  ar.plati.se.] 

Mr.  Six-akrr,  I  have  never  seen  in  my  life  an  issue  that 
developed  such  a  cleavage  between  men  and  women  of  equal 
patriotism  and  intelligence  on  both  sides.  I  have  never  seen 
an  issue  that  created  such  stram-p  btdlellows.  I  had  luneh 
a  couple  of  months  a  ;o  with  cn^  of  the  great  munition 
makers  in  this  country,  one  vsho  would  be  called  ui}on  to 
become  a  great  munition  maker  if  the  United  States  should 
be  drawn  into  war.  He  said  to  me.  "Mr.  Barton,  I  hope 
Congre:ss  is  not  going  to  lift  that  embargo.  That  is  the  surest 
way  to  get  us  into  war."  I  asked.  •■Hew  do  you  fi:.,^ure  that?" 
He  said,  "Oi  courre.  when  we  begin  supplyincr  arms  Germany 
will  retaliate  in  every  po.ssible  way  by  sinking  our  ships  and 
by  the  destruction  of  cur  plants.  Ii  was  incidents  of  that 
kind  that  got  us  into  war  before." 

On  Monday  there  app'>ared  in  the  newspapers  a  statement 
prepared  by  my  friend  William  Allen  White,  and  signe'd  by 
30  spiritual  leadens,  slating  that  this  is  a  holy  war  and  the 
only  chance  to  preserve  the  teachings  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
is  for  the  United  States  to  make  and  ship  arms  and  munitions 
of  war.  A  great  munition  maker,  an  international  dev.l.  who, 
if  we  get  into  war  will  be  charged  w.th  starting  the  war  in 
the  congressional  mvestifjation.s  of  the  future— he  is  all  for 
keeping  the  em.bargo  and  keeping  out  of  the  war;  and  the.se 
spiutual  leaders  argue  that  it  is  a  holy  crusade  and  we  ought 
to  be  in  it. 

I  b-heve  I  come  from  a  district  in  which  there  is  mere 
sentiment  for  lifting  this  embargo  than  pr.^bablv  in  any 
district  in  the  country.  I  have  many  splendid  citizens  v.ho 
believe  with  all  their  hearts  that  the  only  jeeuritv  cf  the 
United  States  is  to  underwrite  the  victory  of  En-land  and 
France;  to  do  It  without  delay  and  at  any  cost. 

I  have  tens  ot  thousands  of  constituents  of  foreign  birth 
or  hentaee,  whoso  roots  run  buck  into  Europe  and  who  are 
so  outraged  by  the  murderous  cruelty  of  Hitler  that  they 
believe  we  ought  to  go  over  there  and  wipe  him  off  the  face 
of  the  earth.  I  sympathize  with  tho.se  emotions.  I  believe 
the  sentiment  for  repeal  may  very  probably  represent  the 
majority  sentiment  m  rny  di.strict.  I  have  been  down  here 
only  a  little  while  and  my  wife  hkes  it,  so  it  is  not  pleasant 
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lor  Ef  to  hsre  to  cast  e  rc:<'  which  irlll  prcbt^bly  5:rpara:e 
rae  fro~  Lhe  pjt::c  pay  r:i:.     iLaugfcicr.: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hi-.-e  ccme  to  ihe  deep  conviction  that  rhis 
IS  net  ihe  tune  for  us  to  make  a  move  m  what  certAinly  -jp 
to  date  Ii  the  most  stupid.  :he  most  crar.-.  t.he  n:ost  cocJc- 
fyed  war  m  h-^iman  history.  1  Applause. .  Tnis  is  9  xrar  m 
Furcp:  thet  15  net  a  vzr.  I  Trrct.?  £  b>:k  yj^rs  sco  in  mv 
j-ouiit  ca.i:cc  The  Bc-ck  NobDcy  Knows.  This  is  a  war  ncbodv 
v.anLs.  I  read  m  the  neT-s7>apens  that  Fran.-e  has  already 
stnt  IOC  000  m:n  back  frcm  ti-iC  western  lines.  I  read  That 
tile  Eng;.5h  people  are  already  p-ambhnc  agrunst  bureauc- 
racy, which  ihey  r^ve  nickneimed  -coairchi^."" 

We  knew  Lha:  wh:n  there  was  a  false  report  of  an  arcu^tJce 
m  German- 


re  Grmaa  people  -cnt  w.:d  w.th  re;c:cin.r  _ 
the  repcrt  was  denied.  I  have  sui.d  before,  and  I  say  now 
that  the  w.^r  g:ves  every  appearance  cf  a  Ic:  cf  ccunincs  that 
are  in  somet-img  they  are  despcrstc'.y  anxicus  to  cct  out  of 
if  they  only  cculd  find  a  way  to  get  cut.  When  my  cor^^t.::u- 
ents  call  me  up  en  the  Icne-cistance  p^one  and  abus^  me  for 
my  p:5:-..cr.  and  ta:k  :o  me  aDcu:  :h^^  beir.c  another  World 
\^  ar  and  lasting:  for  years.  I  thir±  they  are  utterlv  unoon- 
scicus  of  the  sipniflcaTiCo  cf  what  has  happened  :n  the  world 
m  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  B.\RT0N.    I  will  be  very  plad  to  yield  if  I  raav  finish 
this  statement  first. 

Seme  cf  ycu  may  have  read  a  bock  written  bv  a  Spaniard 
Ortega  y  Gasset.  ciiUed  The  RevoJt  cf  the  M.isses  wlueh  I 
btheve  you  will  apree  with  me  is  one  of  the  most  significant 


borks  published  m 


gcnerar.on.     It  was  publislu-d  in  1926. 


It  does  not  mention  HiUer  or  Stalin.  It  was  published  Ix^fore 
they  came  on  the  stage.  Yet  it  expl.uns  them.  Hitler  is  the 
creature  of  the  masses  and  Stalin  is  the  creature  of  the 
masses.  Ever>-  gcverr^ment  in  Europe  today  exists  by  the 
consent  and  support  of  the  ma^.ses.  and  when  the  masses 
withdraw  their  support  those  governments  will  fall.  Every 
one  of  those  goverr^ments  is  afraid  today  of  its  own  people. 
Every  one  of  those  governments  knows  that  it  is  absurd  to 
think  that  any  people  are  poing  to  stand  again  for  a  long  war. 
I  say  that  the  longer  we  postpone  our  action  here  the  more 
the  pi-cple  cf  Europe  will  be  asking.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
this  war^  What  are  its  objectives?  Why  cannot  our  states- 
men make  as  good  a  peace  for  us  right  now  as  they  can  make 
after  our  cities  are  crumbled  into  ruins  and  millions  of  our 
sons  are  dead?"  I  saj-  the  more  they  question,  the  better  is 
the  chance  for  peace,  and  that  in  an  early  peace  hes  the  only 
hop?  of  civJization  in  Europe.  The  oni>-  dinner  of  a  long 
war  in  Europe  \^ill  not  be  England  and  France  and  it  will  not 
be  Germany:  tb.e  onh  winner  will  be  communism. 

My  plea  is  to  keep  both  the  embargo  and  cash  and  carry. 
At  least,  I  plead  that  we  do  not  touch  the  embargo  now  at  this 
special  session.  Let  us  give  the  forces  of  peace  over  there  one 
more  chance  to  work. 

A  young  American  was  in  my  office  today,  a  student  of 
music,  who  was  in  Germany  when  the  war  started  and  en- 
listed in  the  International  Red  Cross  and  worked  in  both 
Germany  and  France.  He  just  came  back  this  morning. 
He  said  to  me.  "If  America  would  quit  meddling  in  this  war 
and  advertising  this  war  the  people  over  there  would  begin 
to  talk  peace  within  30  days." 

I  say  if  there  is  any  chance  of  that,  if  there  Is  any  chance 
of  their  folding  up  the  stupid,  bloody  business,  let  us  not  stand 
on  our  shore  of  the  Atlantic  and  shout  to  them,  "Keep  it 
going  just  a  little  longer  and  we  will  send  over  some  guns."  I 
say  this  is  the  wrong  time  to  give  a  signal  of  that  sort  to 
Europe. 

It  is  a  very  solemn  thought  that  a  vote  now  to  lift  the 
embargo  may  possibly  be  the  signal  to  start  the  real  war.  We 
simply  have  not  facts  enough  to  Justify  that  decision.  No 
lawyer  in  this  House  will  advise  a  client  to  sign  a  contract  with 
one  party  to  a  controversy  until  the  client  knows  what  the 
objectives  of  that  party  are  and  what,  if  any,  are  the  secret 
agreements.  I  say  we  ought  to  ask  the  AUies  now  for  a  clear 
statement  of  their  terms  of  peace.  I  am  for  the  overthrow  of 
Hitler.    No  man  in  this  House  detests  him  more  than  I.    But 


x»hon  the  Allies  havr  oTierthrowTs  him.  whether  with  \hr  help 
of  OUT  arms  or  inihout  those  am^.  on  what  temis  do  they 
propose  to  djCi&tc  praoe?  Will  it  be  a  peace  found;xl  on  .ius"- 
tioo.  a  peace  'ho,:  t^.::  cr.durv  or  wiU  :t  be  &  peace  that  wiU 
las:  only  until  another  Grrn-.any  is  strong  e^iough  to  prixiuco 
anchor  Kitlrr  and  start  anoihcr  war? 


Wo  have 


.-  ■»•-.-»•. 


to  ask  the,^  questions  anvl  to  d;-:nr.nd  .<5n 
answer,  f^r-d  we  oucht  to  have  an  annrcr  Kfo.ro  we  :akc  an 
actjon  wh  c.h  nia'^t  of  the  authorities  on  inter.iatJo.na:  law 
bfliex-e  is  an  unneut.ra.1  action,  an  action  which,  ir  my  opinion, 
will  tend  to  drive  the  Oonnan  ptx-^pie  cJosrr  to  Hitler  and 
closser  to  StAlin  out  of  a  spin:  of  dcspenition.  aji  act.ion  vMv.oh. 
no  mat-er  what  we  say  about  it  on  this  side,  will  be  n^parricil 
l>  :hc  Fnc..sl:  and  French,  .-is  an  impiiod  proin.s<\  a  pronviso 
vthiOh  we  h.ivo  no  moral  right  to  inii-^lv.  becaniio  we  have  no 
intention  of  f.iinilmg  it.  I  wish  thst  this  thine  Cviild  wait. 
I  bt-lieve.  if  ::  dc^s  w:ut.  wc  w.ll  have  n-.ade  the  bv\<t  contr.bu- 
tion  we  ca:\  make  to  the  Allies,  boci^use  we  will  Iv  in  a  ixvition 
to  be  a  friend  cf  all  the  ptx^plos  m  Europe  who  have  hated 
each  c:her  through  t.hes<-  jrenorations  and  crntur.es  a  friend 
who  can  help  them  make  an  homst.  a  just,  and  a  lasting 
peaof.      Applsuse.l 

I  y.old  now  to  the  gentleniiin  fn-vni  Texas. 

Mi  LmiFR  A.  JOHNSON.  Tlie  grntJrman  during  the 
heanng  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  AfTairs.  when  his 
coUeague  the  geniJcman  from  Now  York  IMr.  WadswosthI 
was  testifying  as  a  witrjoss  favoring  repeal  of  the  arms 
embartio.  atked  him  this  question: 

?'^pjx>s<'  th.-ir  TTo  s^o^^!d  .«.d«ov.m  herr  en  June  1  ^rith  wvtion  I 

♦  K  oT;^-:^^^^''**"^*'  ^^^^  Siir^v^^^r  that,  on  the  2d  of  Jxmc  ,^rer 
the  t^O  ee^^OOO  radJos  ir.  this  oour.tTy  xtp  should  h^r  a  Un^dra^t  oX 
The  octv.bir.<r  c^  londcn  .ind  the  fall  of  \N>?t.m;r.strr  Abbcv  and 
b.  Taxi.  ^  y.  ..xUt\irvd.  and  fhf  f*.-rc.'uns  o.f  \romer.  .-w.d  rhlldirn  "as  we 
vvoul.'.  hep.r  thorv  Do  you  not  sur^xw  thp  Pn'si<icnt  \roulu  caII  us 
bscS  hcrr  ir.  24  »u^v:rs  ;ind  ask  us  ro  repeal  soc'iou  i  ' 

Mr  \VAns\roKT-H  Tt^c  f"*s?uiy  on  him  to  do  so.  I  suntviw  would 
be  aliuosi  irresistible.  t» 

Is  not  that  statement  (rue,  th.it  if  such  thinp.s  sliould 
happ»en  the  public  sentiment  would  demand  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo,  and  is  it  not  safer  to  do  it  now  before 
the  UTir  n^nches  thnt  critical  stage? 

Mr.  BARTON.  I  think  that  Is  a  m.itter  of  soot h.<i.«i.ving 
and   astroloijy.   and   net    of   statesmanship.     lAppl.nu^el 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  The  question  the  Kcndeman 
asked  dealt  with  soothsaying,  then.  Whv  would  It  not  bo 
statesmanship  now? 

Mr.  BARTON.  Yesterday  another  genJleman  on  this  floor 
for  whom  I  have  almost  as  much  affect  Ion  .as  I  ha\T  for  the 
gentleman  from  Texas,  came  to  me  and  quoted  that  same  testi- 
mony and  said.  "Bruce.  I  believe  tliat  testlmonv  was  cabled 
to  Europe,  and  that  is  one  reason  the  Germnns  have  not 
bombed  the  cities  over  there,  bt^ause  they  know  It  may  bring 
this  country  in." 

Mr.  DONDERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  I  want  to  quote  my  warm  and  able  friend 
from  Texas,  a  statement  made  just  a  few  months  ago  on 
this  very  proposition,  and  here  Is  what  he  said 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Whom  Is  the  genUeman 
quoting  now? 

Mr.  DONDERO.    I  am  quoting  the  genUeman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  LtrriiER  A.  Johnson).     iLaughter  and  applause.] 
With  reference  to  the  arms  embargo,  he  said : 

It  discourages  war  between  other  countries  bv  our  Oovernmrnt 
refusing  10  furnish  anus,  ammuniuon.  or  Implrmenla  of  war  and 
also  ciedit.     No  war  can  be  successfully  carried  on  wlihoul  thcee. 

[Laughter  and  applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Woodrttm  of  Virginia) 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Barton]  has  consumed 
16  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson]. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply  want 
to  call  attention  to  the  speech  which  I  made  and  to  which 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  DonderoI  referred  and 
from  which  he  quoted  a  sentence  that  I  uttered  at  that  time, 
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which  was  in  1936.  when  we  were  considering  neu;rality  leg- 
islation.   I  also  stated  that  such  legislation,  we  hoped.  \voi;ld 
discourage  war  between  countries,  and  I  will  read  my  exact 
statement  in  that  regard: 
It- 
Referring  to  the  arms  embargo  feature — 

sets  an  rxample  :n  pioneerlr.t^  in  the  pa^sace  cf  neutrality  legisla- 
tion uhicli  It  ;s  iicpcd  that  other  govcrnn:cnts  may  einuiate — 

And  thereby  prevent  war,  but  in  view  of  developments  that 
have  happened  since  then,  it  is  my  deliberate  judgment,  m- 
stead  of  discouraging  nations,  it  has  encouraged  agnessor 
nations,  and  instead  of  preventing  war  it  has  been  an  incite- 
ment to  war.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont  [Mr.  PlumleyI. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  just  as  well  as  you 
do  that  not  a  single  vote  is  going  to  be  changed  by  anything 
which  I  may  say  or  by  a  prolongation  of  this  discussion. 
Those,  if  any.  who  might  be  inclined  to  yield  to  pressure  or 
to  be  politically  expedient,  as  well  as  those  who  are  sometimes 
opportunisis.  are  confronted  by  an  issue  which  pcrm.ts  them 
neither  to  be  opportunists  nor  to  resort  to  political  ex- 
pediency. 

The  reaction  to  the  debate  which  has  been  indulged  in 
with  respect  to  the  issue  which  now  confronts  us  has  once 
m.ore  forcefully  corroborated  the  statement  that — 

A  crreat  nation  cnnnot  make  up  its  mind  in  a  moment  What 
first  appeals  to  its  fancy  is  not  likely  to  appeal  to  its  final  judg- 
ment and  the  severe.st  test  of  the  disinterest.^dness  of  the  states- 
man under  our  system  is  his  readiness  to  risk  unpopularity  and 
defeat  ii;  order  to  protect  the  people  from  their  firs:  impulse  and 
give  them  an  opportunity  to  form  a  real  opinion. 

Former  Speaker  Reed's  faith  was  in  what  he  called  the 

deliberate  judgment  of  the  people,  but  he  declared  that — 

The  sudden  and  unrenectin^  judgment  of  the  noisy  who  are  first 
heard  is  quite  as  often  a  voice  from  the  underworld.  ' 

This  distinction  is  vital,  since  the  cause  of  democracy  has 
nothing  to  hope  from  the  statesman  who  weakly  yields  to  the 
temptation  always  to  be  popular  and  who  panders  to  the 
noisy  passions  of  the  moment  rather  than  consults  the  real 
interests  of  the  people. 

THE    "rNNEUTR-^LITY    BOGEY " 

The  attempts  to  befog  the  issue  by  dragging  across  the 
trail  the  suggestion  that  an  act  of  unneutrality  is  involved  m 
our  exercise  of  our  own  sovereignty,  according  to  what  we 
adjudge  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  correct  a  situation  and  to 
establish  a  nonexisting  neutrality,  will  get  nowhere.  It  is 
hoist  by  its  own  petard.  Those  who  are  locking  for  a  reason 
not  to  support  the  pending  measure  may  find  it  as  easily  in 
one  man's  contention  as  in  another's. 

As  for  me,  I  will  not  subscribe  to  anv  doctrine  which 
involves  the  surrender  of  our  sovereign  rights  by  submitting 
to  be  told  by  p.nybody  or  any  government  that  to  legislate 
as  my  conscience  and  m.y  judgment  dictate,  and,  as  I  see  it. 
for  the  best  interests  of  my  country  and  its  people,  is  an 
unneutral  act.  I  Applause.]  "Who  says  so?  The  cold-blooded 
truth  is  that  the  suggestion  made  by  some  people  to  the 
effect  that  a  sovereign  state  has  no  right  to  determine  what 
constitutes  its  perfect  neutrality  by  amending,  repealing,  or 
revising  an  existing  law,  and  that  in  so  doing  it  becomes  ipso 
facto  unneutral,  is  to  me  ridiculous.  Such  a  sugcp.^ticn  denies 
to  the  United  States  its  incontestable  attribute  and  rights  of 
sovereignty.  Such  attributes  and  rights  I  have  b-en  taught 
and  have  learned  to  know  exist  by  very  reason  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  United  States,  and  as  such,  and  by  virtue  thereof, 
may  at  all  timt-.s  be  invoked  at  any  time  if  and  when  the 
United  States  may  be  pleased  to  undertake  to  so  regulate  its 
lelations  with  foreign  states  as  to  make  them  accord  with  its 
own  view  of  its  own  national  interests.     1  Applause.] 

THE    RIGHT    TO    BE    NEUTRAL 

I  understand  that  every  sovereign  state  has  a  right  to  be 
perfectly  neutral,  and  at  any  time  has  a  right  to  take  such 
action  as  in  its  judgment  will  accomplish  that  result.  To 
suggest  that  it  cannot  so  legislate  is  to  say  that  it  has  no 


rigln  to  protect  it.s  ou-n  interests  and  may  not  take  .^uch  acfmn 
i.>  in  Its  judgment  will  k'-ep  it  out  oi  war.  Tliat  is  at>urd. 
We  maj-  d;ffer  as  to  policy  and  program,  but  as  to  cur  luht 
to  df'trrmine  our  own  policy  and  pr'-:;.;rain— a.s  to  our  right  to 
chani'c  cur  laws  to  suit  our  cv.-n  purpo.-is,  I  firmly  believe  that 
no  one  who  is  informed  can  contend  oiherwise.  Every  sover- 
eign state  has  a  right  to  be  perfectly  neutral  and  to  determine 
what  in  its  judgment  constitutes  neutrality;  .such  right  is  an 
essential  attribute  of  it.s  .'■overeignty  and  naUonal  ind<  pcnd- 
ence,  howsoever  such  status  niav  b-^  r^  aclud  by  it.  To  .-ay 
it  is  unneutral  to  exerci>e  cur  sovcrign  right.s,  or  that  we  can- 
not do  It  wKhout  violating  neutraLty — ip.,o  lucto — is  to  sug- 
gest our  incompetence.  It  is  to  say  W'  arc  unable  to  and 
cannot  dettrmine  wluit  con'^titutes  neutrality;  it  is  to  sugge-t 
that  we  are  barred  Horn  the  exercise  of  our  incontestable 
right.s  becau.se  heretofore  we  have  acted,  such  previous  action 
having  b(>cn  had  and  taken  by  us  by  viituc  cf  the  vtry  ovor- 
eignty,  the  national  indejx  ndence  which  once  dcp(Midt;d  upon 
It,  but  v.-hich  It  lb  now  suggested  we  cuiinct  now  invoke,  exer- 
cise, or  im.prove. 

As  I  recall  it.  a  change  in  an  existing  statute  or  status  in 
an  undertaking  to  estab:i.-h  a  perfect  neutrality  has  never 
been  held  to  be  and  is  in  itself  ;p  -o  facto  not  unneutral.  Such 
a  change  is  a  recognized  concomitant  of  scvenrmty.  It 
cannot  be  and  nev-r  ha-  be-^n  r.glitly  coi-i.^Tueci  as  unneutral. 
To  ;-o  hold  is  to  undertake  to  deprive  the  lei:. slating  state  of 
all  Its  soverign  right  to  undcrcke  to  jirotcct  it.self  and  its 
interest  as  a  neutral.  So  the  argument  of  tho.se  who  contend 
that  no  changr'  can  now  b-^  made  reduct  s  itscli  to  an  ab.-uidity, 
without  ar-umtnt.  if  only  one  will  thmk  it  through  to  Us 
logical  condu.-ion. 

Nov,-,  then,  it  is  very  Renerally  contended  that  the  President 
is  ri^ht  in  asserting  that  the  embargo  provi.Mons  of  the  exist- 
ing ?o-(;;i:ed  n.  u'rality  law  are  •■most  vitally  dangerous  to 
American  neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace." 
To  say  we  cannot  chang.  it  in  order  to  make  our.M  Ives  neutral 
is  the  height  of  folly.  Perlect  neutraLty  requires  that  we  be 
the  ally  o;'  none  of  the  cuntc-tin:^  powers.  Under  the  cxLst- 
ing  law  Germany  is  placed  in  a  decidedly  advantageou.s  posi- 
tion. As  to  this  statement,  there  can  be  no  argument.  But 
be  It  Germany  or  Ethiopia  mat'ers  not  when  we  reduce  the 
propo.sition  to  the  lowest  common  denominator  and  foru'et 
friends  and  foes  while  we  .seek  to  be  neutral  m  law,  whiih  we 
cannot  be  under  the  existing  law.  as  everyb<jdy  knows,  or 
should  know. 

Tlie  question  of  establishing  our  strict  neutral  status 
should  be  discussed  and  arrived  at  with  the  sole  determina- 
tion to  establish  that  statu.s.  We  should  not  play  friend  or 
foe  against  or  for  our.selves.  As  Secretary  Hull  said  in  his 
speech  cif  the  25th: 

I  thii.k  that  you  will  find  from  a  carrful  analyMs  of  the  under- 
lying; principles  of  the  law  of  neutrality  that  this  Nation,  or  any 
neutral  nation,  has  a  right  during  a  war  to  change  its  natlmal 
policies  whenever  experience  shows  the  necessity  for  ?u(  h  chautje 
for  the  pro'ection  cf  its  interests  and  saf-tv.  'l  do  not  mem  to 
hr^  understood  as  .■^.-'.ying  that  such  action  may  be  taken  at  the 
bvhest  or  in  the  interest  of  cno  of  the  contending  bellii^rr-::*'^  It 
boms,'  understrod,  of  course,  that  any  measures  taken  shall  apply 
impartially  to  ail  belligerents. 

AN    EXERriSE    OF    SOVERFIGNTT 

That  Status  m.ust  be  drt  Tniinr^l.  as  such,  by  the  sovereign 
legislative  power  cf  the  United  States,  and  then  maintained. 
To  do  this  will  be  an  exercise  of  sovereignty.  If  and  when 
the  situation  chansies,  as  it  may.  and  further  revision,  altera- 
tion, or  amendment  cf  the  act  m.ay  be  necessary  in  order  to 
guarantee  cur  neutrality  in  law,  acting  as  a  .sovereign  state, 
we  sh(,uld  m.nke  .such  changes  as  our  interests  shall  require 
and  m.ay  then  demand. 

It  is  alleged  that  su .h  a  change  as  is  proposed  by  the  act. 
that  is.  the  establishment  of  our  neufrality  under  law,  bene- 
fits certain  nations  whose  pc^iticn  seems  to  us  to  be  nearest 
right  and  most  nearly  in  accord  with  our  ideals  and.  as  a 
result,  contributes  to  our  safety.  Well,  that  is  fine  if  true; 
and  I  assume  it  is  true.  That  the  act  in  itself  is  preferable 
to  the  existing  law.  "merely  as  an  insula* ion  against  war," 
is   accepted    as    true    by    a    preponderant    majority    of    the 
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Arr.eric&T:  people;  ar.d  if  evjdonc?  xrerc  needed.  :t  is  to  be 
Ic'und  :r.  the  innoert  mroh-^g  the  CiTjj  oj  Fhnl.  An  edi- 
iczzh.]  wrzter  m  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  covers  tbe 
siiuaiioi:  prerrv  veil  -rhen  be  says: 

A:nenc.i.z^s  ir.:.£Dc  zjC-,  tc  be  invrr.  Ir:.?  the  xrar  m  Purcof  Thrr 
do  r.vv.  ^^^.r.  r:  .enr^^-  ihLt  var  Ther  q-  bc^rvr:  r^p&S^ 
v-.-t^  U.f  p^tf^ticr.  cf  iifitiar.5  viuch  trt  Ft&iid.-c  bsrLns:  enis 
vir.:ct  A^cr.ci.1^  theniw-:.-.  c.vv^  ^,,^  ^.  r-rnci^zf  "the  ser.O'ai.- 
ne-,;  :..  r..e  poKtj^r.  :f  Krr.ti;  r^t.:cn5  :-  a  F-jrr.-'pe  ir:  -vriuri:  -ncif-jre 
ir-£T  bi?c.--if  d3niir.ar.i  urJcss  :i  :?  cberiec  br  fr„~.-¥  ecual  i-  pc-vi^r 
T^if-:^aetfr-:n£-i..r.i:  to  n.tT  c-jt  of  var  cas  be  re-onririipd  vr^th  thevr 

F-jch  u.i  -.c  tt.n«<e  iiEticnj  &5  in2  no:  iz.v::.Tf  -jjt  U—U-d 's-^sies^ 


So.  for  anrone  tc  srugrgres::  thai  for  the  Congress  cf  the 
I.  ruled  States  ci  Anaerica  to  sc  act  as  to  prot^'ci  the  Unit«: 
S:.ii:-;s  and  t:-  preven:  cur  invDlveire:::  m  the  -srsr.  as  in  our 
own  judgment  ve  may  see  best  to  do.  is  an  unneutral  ac;  on 
cur  pan.  jus:  doe?  no:  make  s^'nse. 

Then  there  is  another  tiung.  Mr.  Speaker,  ■srhicfc  n-ks  me: 
and  that  is  all  this  talk  about  the  "deadly  paraDel"  between 
the  present  simation  and  the  sruation  in  1917.  lliar  is  pure 
propaganda  and  "bunkum." 

Tne  b:I]  before  us.  in  its  terms  and  by  its  very  lanr-ajre. 
refutes  such  a  propos;:tiCn.  The  bJl  makes  a  comparison 
as  between  the  situation  now  ob:.aining.  or  which  will  obtain 
when  the  bill  becomes  a  law.  and  the  starus  quo  of  ISIT 
absoiuteiy  noncompsarable. 

The  reasons  all-ered  Icr  cur  beinp  induced  to  enter  the 
war  ir  19:7  will  no:  and  could  no:  exist  today  under  the  pro- 
posc-d  lew  as  -si-ntten  Anyone  who  will  take  tune  to  ana:\-r.e 
sr.c  TO  check  up  on  this  s:a:^ment  must,  if  no:  emotionally 
unable  to  make  a  lair  :udgmenT.  agree  ths-  ::  is  correct. 
There  is  and  thtre  can  be  no  :nter.eo:uar.y  honest  statement 
m„-.de  to  the  tl!^:   that   thtre  exists  a  deadly  paraliel.'for 


c 


By  the  very  terms  of  the  Eot.  in  order  to  protoot  th'^  '^e'^ple 


United  States  and  'o  keep  us  out  o: 


war  and  to  reduce 


the  risk  cf  cur  invc:vement  m  the  uar.  we  sacnSoe  some  of 
those  na:ion.il  and  neutral  nehts  which  we  entered  the 
World  W.ir  and  fcught  for  in  order  to  establish  and  to  main- 
tain. You  know  as  well  as  I  do  t.hat  the  proponents  cf  this 
law  have  be^n  most  severely  critiour.ed  for  the  restrictions 
m.po.^=ed  on  Amor.can  shipping  on  the  basis  that  such  restric- 
tions are  unreasonably  and  unnecessarily  drastic.  Not  so 
if  thfv  keep  us  out  of  war. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  a  greater  Executive  dis- 
cre:jon  in  the  definition  cf  combat  areas  would  be  desirable. 
Maybe  so.  but  I  do  not  agree  However,  these  are  details. 
The  policy  h.\s  be-en  defined  and.  m  general.  I  agree  with  it. 

I:  was  contended  in  1917  that  we  had  a  right  tc  engage  in 
If^.tunate  comm,erce.  Read  the  bill  and  admit,  as  you  will 
hr.ve  tc  do.  that  scrupulous  attempts  to  avoid  the  pitfalb  of 
1917.  in  an  tSort  to  a-«-cid  the  causes  that  led  us  into  the 
World  War.  havo  made  it  im.possible  under  the  propose-d  law 
for  any  cf  those  things  to  happen  which  then  occurred. 
I:  fellows,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  law  is  not,  as  has  been 
said,  a  step  toward  war  but  a  step  away  from  the  probability 
cf  rur  being  involved  in  war.  I  say  to  you  again,  there  is  no 
deadly  parallel. 

Under  the  existing  law  it  would  be.  as  is  erldenced  by  the 
Citi.  or  Fhv:  incident,  as  easy  for  us  to  become  involved  in 
war  as  it  was  in  1917.  Why.  even  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  I  Mr.  N-n]  admitted,  in  answer  to  a  qu-^stion  pro- 
pounded to  hun  in  the  Senate,  that  the  pending  meastire 
goes  m,uch  further  in  keeping  our  ships  and  our  people  and 
our  cargoes  out  of  war  zones  than  the  present  law.  The 
m.yth  that  tliere  is  a  deadly  parallel  is  exploded.  There 
c^n  be  but  one  choice  made  by  those  who  are  governed  and 
controlled  by  reason  rather  than  by  emotion  or  partisan 
bias.  This  is  a  neutral  bill,  for  under  it  commerce  with 
belligerent  nations  is  permitted  and  established  on  a  basis 
of  equality  as  between  the  belligerents  and  withheld  alto- 
gether so  far  as  shipments  in  any  of  our  vessels  are  involved 
or  concerned.    The  bill  as  drawn  is  evidence  of  the  fact  that 


ve  do  not  intend  to  be  involved  in  this  war  or  any  foreign 
war  for  that  matter.  Insofar  as  n  is  possible  for  us  tc  see 
or  forecast  tbe  ^ature  the  bill  under.akes  to  prevemi  anvone 
else  dragging  us  m. 

■"^    WTU.    MAKX    XDCESSXKT    CKXWGES 

If  events  should  so  associate  themselves  as  tc  necc^ssitate 
a  ch^anee  m  the  law  in  order  tc  further  insure  our  ke^pirig 
out  of  war.  we  will  make  such  change.  We  shall  send  no  Tnen 
tc  Europe-.  Congress  proposes  to  protect  the  United  States 
acamsi  involvement  in  the  confliru  Ctaigress  is  going  to 
pass  this  law  as  the  one  chance  of  avoiding  involvement  and 
in  order  to  relieve  ourselves  of  the  .iust  charge  cf  beir4r.  under 
the  existing  law.  an  aotivc  parucipant  in  this  war  on  the  side 
cf  nazi-ism  and  com^nunism. 

No  Mr.  Speaker,  thtre  is  no  deadly  parallel  and  there 
is  nothing  unneutral. 

The  war  which  we  were  induced  tc  fight  in  order  to  "m.ake 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  taught  us  an  unforgettable 
lesson,  a  lesson  ieamed  at  an  awfui  price,  paid  therefor  in 
blood  and  treasure. 

I:  may  be  that  "the  war  to  end  wars"  was  worth  aD  it  cost 
provided  the  lessons  we  learned  therefrom  shall  keep  the 
Amencan  people  out  of  this  and  all  foreign  wars. 

XC3T   VCKHB}    ET    TttO^^OkXaik 

Tc-day  the  Amencan  people  are  fooled  by  no  foreign  prc^n- 
ganda  "That  sounds  like  propaganda."  they  say.  They  know 
they  cATJiox  be  neutral  m  thought  though  neutral  in  law. 
They  are  disiliusianujed  as  to  their  Messianic  responsibility 
to  save  the  world,  and  more  particularly  Europe  from  itself 
and  iti^  never-ending  mtngue  and  power  politics.  Thev  are 
saturated  with  and  by  the  froth  and  foam  and  the  super- 
ficiality of  the  windcw  dressjig "  oflered  by  those  who  oppose 
ihe  pending  measure.  They  sre  neither  greatly  disturbed  nor 
sencu^y  perturbed  by  oratorical  bom.bast.  emotionalism,  and 
pseud o- patriotic  appeals.  Tiiey  know  ii  is  not  true  that 
America  went  to  war  at  the  behes:  of  the  munition  makers, 
sns  :ne  fathers  and  mothers  and  sisters  and  wives  and 
brothers  of  the  o^Sid  who  lie  m  Flanders  Reld  resent  that 
s:atem.ent  as  they  would  the  desecration  of  a  grave  and  the 
Gishcnonng  cf  the  memory  of  the  dead  who  gave  their  all 
for  a  OS  use.     [Applause.] 

Th^  Amencan  people.  Mr.  Speaker,  know  thev  were  fooled 
They  know  who  fooled  them.  They  can  name  their  debtor? 
repuoiato-s  as  they  are  of  their  contracts  legally  entered  into 
by  them  They  remember  and  they  commend  to  the  careful 
anc  thoughtful  consideration  of  thos*  who  fooled  them  once 
the  statement,  significant  as  of  this  day.  most  apropos  and 
applicable  to  the  situation  that  obtains,  that  Abraham  Linccln 
made  when  he  said: 

Lf  yc-.i  once"  J.^rfeit  the  cr.nfid<«nce  of  rour  fellow  fitlaer.i^  v^u 
r^=  "f^f-- ^ii-  tbeir  respeft  ar.d  est^eenv  I:  is  tjrse  that  rr-j  iilv 
f.d  a^  .he  ^P<-^T^e  son^e  c:  the  tin:e.  ycu  CAii  even  fool  'scn-e  of 
v'A^^^'^'^  ^  '^^^   ^^'^  ^^''^  ^^^  '^^'^  all  cf  the  pecpie  all  the 

By  inserting  the  word  "American"  before  the  word  "people" 
wherever  it  occurs  in  the  above  quotauon  vou  get  a  better 
picture  of  tlie  staUis  quo. 

Charged  with  the  duty  cf  representing  and  protecting  cur 
own  pecple  insofar  as  it  he^  within  my  power.  I  have  no 
nght  to  be  swayed  by  any  motive  except  the  presen-stion  of 
the  integrity  and  welfare  cf  our  own  Nation  as  I  see  it  in 
the  light  that  Gvxl  has  gnven  me  in  the  attempt  to  perform 
that  duty  and  that  service.  I  want  nc  war.  And  because  I 
want  no  war.  I  am  supponing  and  propose  to  vote  for  a 
measure  which  involves  the  greatest  sacrifice  ever  made  in 
any  nation  m  the  history  of  mankind  in  order  to  avoid  war. 
That  is  a  statement  which  will  live  long  after  that  which 
most  cf  us  may  say  with  respect  to  thus  proposed  measure 
has  long  been  forgotten.  It  is  found  in  substance  in  the 
peroration  of  a  speech  made  by  Senator  B.\rkley,  of  Ken- 
tucky.   It  voices  my  sentiments.     [Applause.] 

In  my  judgment  and  for  reasons  too  numerous  to  be  re- 
capitulated but  which  have  been  stated  over  and  over  again, 
as  between  the  existing  law  and  the  proposed  law,  the  passage 
of  the  proposed  law  minimiaes  the  chances  and  offers  less 
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danger  of  our  going  into,  or  being  dragged  into,  this  or  any 
foreign  war  than  does  the  existing  statute. 

I  cannot  see  it  any  other  way.  I  shall  vote  for  the  pro- 
posed law  in  order,  as  I  see  it.  to  promote  the  security  and  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  this  country  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  ever  in  the  history  of  our  re- 
public the  American  people  needed  to  exercise  cool,  calm,  and 
deliberate  judgment,  that  time  is  now.  Because  of  inherent 
or  inherited  sympathies  or  prejudices,  it- is  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult to  keep  emotion  under  control  or  reason.  Unfortunately, 
the  American  people  are  prone  to  take  sides  in  any  conflict.  I 
care  not  whether  it  be  a  dog  fight,  a  boxing  bout,  a  divorce 
suit,  an  election,  or  a  war.  [Laughter.]  It  is  bad  enough 
when  citizens  of  our  country  are  divided  among  themselves 
en  domestic  issues,  but  it  is  much  worse  when  they  are 
divided  on  foreign  policy. 

There  is  no  question  about  which  the  American  people  are 
more  concerned  at  the  present  time  than  the  way  to  keep 
this  Nation  out  of  war.  We  all  want  peace,  but  good  and  in- 
telligent men  will  honestly  differ  as  to  the  method  by  which 
it  can  be  maintained.  Certainly  I  bf^lieve  that  every  Memb'  r 
of  this  House  possesses  some  character  and  a  little  intelli- 
gence else  he  would  not  be  here.  All  of  us  are  striving  for  the 
same  goal,  namely,  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war.  For  that 
reason  I  am  reluctant  to  criticize  anyone  holding  opposite 
views  from  my  own,  regardless  of  how  violently  I  may  differ 
with  him.  We  all  may  be  amateurs,  but  I  do  not  think  any- 
one .should  be  branded  a  "faker." 

Of  course,  the  question  of  neutrality  is  so  big,  complicated, 
and  intricate  that  it  is  difficult  to  discuss  it  satisfactorily  in 
the  limited  time  at  my  disposal.  I  regret  that  after  96  Sena- 
tors have  had  4  weeks  in  which  to  discuss  this  measure  435 
Representatives  are  granted  only  8  hours,  or  480  minutes,  to 
consid:r  it.  Because  of  my  limited  time  I  shall  appreciate  it 
if  I  am  not  interrupted  until  I  have  closed  my  remarks. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  when  the  neutrality  bill  was 
first  presented  to  the  Congress  in  1935  I  questioned  seriously 
whether  or  not  it  was  wise  for  Congress  ever  to  attempt  to 
legislate  about  this  matter.  It  is  just  as  impossible  to  legis- 
late neutrality  as  it  is  to  legislate  morality  or  prosperity,  but 
the  undeniable  fact  is  that  Congress  has  legislated;  and 
though  I  have  been  a  consistent  and  at  times  a  bitter  and 
uncompromising  critic  of  the  New  Deal,  I  voted  for  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935,  for  the  amendments  to  it  in  1936  and 
1937;  and  the  present  law  has  been  in  existence  for  the  past 
2  years.  The  bill  at  the  time  was  debated  thoroughly  after 
long  and  exhaustive  hearings  and  passed  overwhelmingly  in 
both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  It  had  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Department  of  State  and  met 
with  the  almost  universal  approval  of  the  American  people. 
Certainly  there  was  no  politics  when  we  passed  the  bills,  be- 
cause many  of  the  most  violent  critics  of  the  administration, 
including  myself,  voted  fur  it.  We  passed  it  at  a  time  when 
the  United  States  was  at  peace  and  when  there  was  no  gen- 
eral war  in  Europe.  It  became  the  law  of  the  land  when  we 
could  think  cooly  and  objectively  without  passion  or  prejudice 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  in  Europe.  Our  neu- 
trality law  was  enacted  not  to  prevent  war  in  Europe  or  any- 
where else  in  the  world,  as  some  of  the  proponents  of  repeal 
now  claim,  therefore,  how  could  this  law  have  failed  to  date? 
It  was  enacted,  indeed,  because  we  feared  a  war  would  break 
out  in  Europe,  and  we  wanted  to  keep  America  out  of  any 
future  conflict.  Not  the  prevention  of  war,  but  the  preven- 
tion of  our  involvement  in  it  was  the  the  sole  argument  for 
the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  [applause],  and  where  were 
all  these  critics  of  the  act  today  back  in  1935,  1936,  and  1937? 
They  were  standing  in  the  Well  of  this  very  Chamber  advo- 
cating its  passage  and  voting  for  it  when  the  roll  was  called. 
What  has  happened  since  then  for  them  to  change  their 
minds?  If  the  act  was  a  good  law  in  peacetime,  it  should  be 
even  a  better  law  now  and  should  not  be  changed  because  of 
the  hysteria  created  by  the  present  conflict  in  Europe.    It  is 


always  dangerous  to  change  the  ruk\s  in  the  middle  of  the 
game,  but  the  mecurial  mind  of  .'^ome  n;en  m  lu'-;h  authority 
makes  it  exceedingly  ea.sy  for  them  to  change  the  rules  at 
every  inning  of  the  game  as  regards  both  our  domestic  and 
foreign  affairs.  Why  change  the  rules  now?  What  nation  or 
people  have  injured  us  or  even  in^^^ulted  or  threatened  us? 
Certainly  the  I'ciJeal  of  the  emban.o  on  arm'-,  munitions,  and 
the  iinplcmcnts  of  war  at  this  particular  time  would  br  con- 
sidered an  unneutral  act.  Aineiica.  a.s  has  been  well  .^a;d, 
"would  become  the  ar'^enal  of  cne  bellu^erent  and  the  tartret 
of  anothir."  While  aiding  and  abetting  one  side  we  would 
make  our.selves  the  object  of  attack  by  the  other  skI.  .  This 
would  certa.nly  be  interference  or  intervention  and  not  neu- 
trality. If  I  furmsh  the  bandit  the  tools  wiih  which  to  crack 
the  safe,  I  am  equally  t;uilty  with  him  oi  the  robbvry  he 
commits.  I  have  aided  and  abetted  in  the  perpetration  of 
the  crime. 

It  was  stated  on  the  floor  of  this  HoiLse  yesterday  that  one 
of  the  belligerents  in  Europe  had  several  years  to  buy  we;ip- 
ons  from  us,  while  it.-  enemies  have  had  only  1  year  m  uhich 
to  purchase  weapons.  Nothing  could  be  more  inaccurate. 
All  the  belligerents  alike  betoie  the  outbreak  of  the  present 
conflict  in  Europe  had  tree  acce.ss  to  our  ports  and  our  mar- 
kets, and  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  we  sold  more  of 
the  materials  of  war  tu  Ennland  and  France  during  the  past 
few  years  than  we  have  to  Germany  since  Hitler  took  ct^ntrol. 

It  IS  not  cur  fault  that  some  nations  went  to  .'■leep  while 
others  were  arming.  Even  Pnme  Minister  Baldwin  in  1936 
said  that  Britain  was  aware  that  Germany  wah  rearming,  but 
he  did  not  want  to  makt  an  i.-^ue  of  that  in  the  Sections  of 
the  campaign  of  that  year  Iv.^i  the  Con.servative  Party  would 
b':  defeated.  All  the  world  has  known  .since  we  pas.sed  the 
present  neutrality  law  in  1935.  and  as  anv.-nded  in  1936  and 
1937,  that  in  case  of  war  we  would  not  sell  arms,  munitions, 
and  implements  of  war  to  any  bell.gerent.  Tliey  were  warned 
sufficiently  in  advance  and  knew  that  all  were  to  be  treated 
alike.  If  the  present  law  is  so  bad.  why  in  the  world  did  the 
President  ask  for  it  and  why  did  we  as  representatives  of  a 
great  and  free  people  pass  it? 

Certain  events  have  transpired  in  the  past  1  or  2  years  to 
which  we  cannot  blind  ourselves.  Over  a  year  ago  President 
Roosevelt,  dedicating  a  bridge  in  Chicago,  spoke  of  economic 
sanctions  and  of  quarantining  aggressor  nations.  About  the 
same  time  Anthony  Eden  made  a  special  mission  to  the 
United  States,  where  he  was  royally  received  and  cordially 
entertained.  Last  January  the  President  called  his  ambas- 
sadors to  Britain  and  France,  respectively.  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  Bulhtt,  from  their  vacations  in  Florida  back  to  Washing- 
ton to  appear  before  the  Military  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  in  a  joint  executive  se-ssion  behind  closed 
doors,  picturing  to  us  the  great  peril  in  which  both  Britain 
and  Fi-ance  found  themselves.  Be  it  said  to  their  credit,  they 
are  good  salesmen.  Later  on  last  spring  the  President,  bid- 
ding his  friends  in  Georgia  farewell,  told  them  he  would  be 
back  to  see  them  this  fall  if  we  were  not  in  war.  Tlien  came 
the  cra.sh  of  the  airplane  in  California,  in  which  a  French 
pilot  was  seriously  injured  and  the  revelation  of  secret  sales 
ol  airplanes  to  Britain  and  France  was  made  knov,-n  to  both 
Congress  and  the  people.  Finally  came  the  King  and  Queen 
of  England  themselves,  and  were  wined  and  dined  in  our 
National  Capital.  No  one  knows  what  was  secretly  di.'-cussed 
between  the  representatives  of  the  British  and  American 
Commonwealths,  but  there  are  many  "amateurs"  in  this  coun- 
try who  fought  in  the  last  war  and  who  deserve  something 
better  than  the  ignominious  title  of  "faker,"  who  naturally 
wonder  what  promi.ses,  if  any,  were  secretly  made.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  these  incidents,  there  were  certain  notes  sent  to 
Europe,  and  when  put  together  they  make  a  completed  pic- 
ture like  a  jigsaw  puzzle  that  spells  anything  but  a  neutral 
attitude. 

For  the  life  of  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  see  how  we  can 
now  change  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  for  the  express 
purpose  of  helping  one  belligerent  against  another  without 
being  branded  by  any  rea.sonable  and  just  man  as  taking  sides. 
On  its  face  it  is  the  most  unneutral  thing  we  could  do.  We  are 
not  staying  out,  we  are  getting  in,  and  it  is  obvious  from  the 
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speeches^  and  communica lions  frrm  aU  people  v*o  now  want 
to  rc;>eal  the  embargo  cr.  arms,  munitions,  ana  implements  of 
war  that  ihey  are  not  neutral  but  are  taking  sides,  and  many 
cf  Lhem  are  honest  enough  tc  admit  it.  They  want  to  employ 
methods  just  shon  of  war  but  such  a  thing  is  ndiculous  and 
utterly-  impo&sibie.  i Applause.]  We  cannot  be  half  in  this 
war  and  half  out.  If  we  cannot  deal  honestly  with  other 
rations,  we  oenainly  should  not  attempt  to  kd  ourselves  by 
calling  Uiis  a  neutrality  act.  The  advocates  of  repeal  do  not 
want  to  fight  Germany;  they  merely  want  to  slap  her  face  or 
hand  her  enemies  the  weapons  with  which  to  destroy  her.  and 
this  obviously  is  an  act  of  war,  and  if  we  lift  the  embargo  now. 
we  w.U  brmg  the  war  to  our  very  shores.  Is  there  any  Member 
cf  this  body  so  inexpenenced.  so  guIhbJe.  so  naive,  or  so  "ama- 
teunih  ■  as  to  believe  for  one  moment  Germany  will  not  do 
her  best  tc  prevent  arms.  m.uniuons.  and  unplements  of  war 
reachm.g  her  enemies  from  any  source  whatever?  German 
sutmr.nnes  wiL  not  wait  untU  the  cargoes  approach  England 
and  Prance,  but  they  will  lurk  cutslde  our  own  harbors  and 
cur  own  coast  lines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  they  will  not  wait  until  the  munitions  leave 
our  own  shores.  Have  we  not  learned  frcm  our  sad  experi- 
ence in  the  Ian  war  that  we  shall  have  more  Black  Tom 
cases'  Sabotage  will  be  widely  practiced,  and  %iolence  will 
threaten  us  in  every  comer  of  our  land.  Remember.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  America  is  a  heterogeneous  nation,  and  we  are 
a  pclvglot  people.  There  are  many  foreign  elements  that 
ccr-.pn^  cur  citizenry,  and  if  we  take  sides  in  the  present 
dispute  we  must  expect  buildings  to  be  bombed,  subways 
dynamited,  bridges  blown  up.  trains  wrecked,  ships  sunk, 
water  ruppbes  polluted,  and  the  activities  of  secret  agents 
will  be  all  the  more  easy  because  we  have  10.000  000  hungry 
men  out  cf  work.  I  am  no  alarmist:  but  who  for  one  mo- 
ment, in  the  Lght  of  past  experience,  thinks  that  this  is  not 
likely  to  happen? 

It  has  been  claimed  that  the  present  Senate  bill  before  us 
contains  cash-and-carry  provisions,  but  such  is  not  the  case. 
as  was  ably  pointed  out  yesterday  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [  Mr.  OCoxwos  l.  Of  course,  the  Allies  may  pay  cash 
at  the  beginning  for  war  materials  If  we  lift  the  embargo. 
but  as  the  trade  Increases  and  the  war  is  prolonged  the 
les9<>n  of  experience  has  taiight  us  that  credit  will  be  ex- 
tended, and  when  credit  is  extended  we  shall  then  have  an 
investment  in  a  belligerent  country  which  we  will  fight  to 
protect.  There  are  just  three  steps.  Mr.  Speaker,  which  will 
lead  us  ineMtably  into  war:  First,  we  furnish  munitions; 
second,  we  furnish  m.oney;  and.  finally,  we  furnish  men. 
[  Applause.  1 

The  most  fallaciotis  argument  for  repeal  that  hss  yet  been 
advanced,  and  the  one  tliat  lurks  in  the  minds  of  most  of  the 
advocates  of  repeal,  whether  openly  expressed  or  not.  is  that 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  help  business  and  put  our 
idle  men  to  work.  Indeed,  the  President  himself  in  his  mes- 
sace  of  September  21  to  us  suggested  in  effect  that  we  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  to  help  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
That  was  amazing  and  shocking  coming  from  the  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive of  thp  land.  Personally,  I  do  not  belie%e  we  can  ever 
have  prosperity  by  accepting  blood  money:  and  if  that  term 
is  not  suitable,  then  accept  the  President's  phrase  in  his 
Chautauqua  speech,  "fool's  gold."  and  much  as  I  wish  to  see 
th^  prcblem  cf  ur.emploj-ment  soh-ed  In  this  country.  I  do 
not  beLeve  it  would  be  a  healthy  solution  to  manufacture 
arms  for  sale  to  other  nations  to  destroy  them.selves.  No 
Christian  country  should  care  to  prosper  on  the  misery  of 
others.  War  profits  are  unnatural,  abnormal,  and  unsound. 
At  best  they  are  temporary,  and  are  eaten  up  by  the  depres- 
sion and  high  taxes  that  inevitably  follow  in  ihe  wake  of 
war. 

War  is  the  most  profitless  ent?rprise  on  earth.  No  one  ' 
ever  wins,  and  always  everybody  loses.  To  be  sure,  our  Amer- 
ican peopl.-  enjoyed  a  little  temporary  prosperity  at  the 
beginning  of  the  World  War  25  years  ago.  It  was  r^ce  for  our 
farmers  to  receive  $2.50  a  bushel  for  wheat;  it  w'as.fine  for 
our  laborers  in  industrial  plants  and  munitions  factories  to 
receive  abnormally  high  wages,  but  it  was  not  half  so  pleas- 
ant when  both  the  farmers  and  laborers  eventually  had  to 


go  to  war  to  pay  for  the  little  prosperity  that  was  so  transient 
in  character.  The  war  boom  naturaUy  caused  overexpansion 
in  both  agriculture  and  industry,  and  when  the  war  unex- 
pectedly ended,  as  all  wars  must,  the  bottom  dropped  out  of 
things,  and  the  farmer  and  industrlaiist  alike  went  into  bank- 
ruptcy. Both  are  still  trying  to  pay  off  the  mortgages  pias- 
tered  on  them  by  the  last  war, 

Mr.   Speaker,   we  entered  the  last   conflict   out   of  high 
Idealism  and  with  naymsh  motives.    Without  pride  of  power, 
lust  of  ambition,  or  desire  for  territorial  dominion,  we  staked 
our  hves,  our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor  in  a  cause  which 
we  beUeved  at  that  time  to  be  high.  holy,  and  just     We 
transported  2,000,000  men  to  Prance,  spilled  our  blood,  spent 
cur  money,  and  came  cut  of  the  fight  without  a  dollar  of 
indemmty  and  without  a  square  acre  of  territory.    Our  Allies 
e\-en  before  we  entered  the  conflict,  by  secret  treaty,  had 
already  agreed  to  share  the  loot  and  divide  the  spoils.    Ttiey 
even  went  so  far  as  to  promise  Japan  certain  territory  of 
China,  though  China  as  well  as  Japan  was  fighting  with 
I  them.    And  they  never  gave  Italy  the  territory  they  promised 
her.    Mr.  Speaker,  we  did  not  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy:  we  did  not  end  war,  and  the  futility  of  the  last 
conflict  along  with  the  iniquitous  Versailles  Treaty,  written 
in  the  atmosphere  of  hate  and  in  the  spirit  of  revenge,  which 
established  artificial  lines  and  boundaries  arbitrarily  cutting 
up  the  states  of  Europe  and  imposing  impossible  indemnities 
on  a  vanquished  foe  made  Hitler  possible  and  the  present 
war  for  territory  and  balance  of  power  inevitable.     [Ap- 
plause.]    True,  we  enjoyed  temporary  prosperity  in  war- 
time but  afterward  came  the  deluge,  and  all  that  we  have 
revived  for  our  efforts  has  been   10  years  of  depression 
10.000.000  men  out  of  work.  $13,000,000,000  of  bad  war  debts 
which  we  will  never  collect,  and  4  cemeteries  in  France. 
The  only  thing  we  could  get  out  of  another  conflict  would  be 
deeper   debts,  longer  depressions,  higher  taxes,  and  more 
graveyards.    We  burned  our  hands  once;  should  we  be  so 
silly  as  to  rush  back  into  the  fire? 

Sir.  we  who  want  the  embargo  on  turns,  mtmitions.  and 
implements  of  war  retained  do  not  claim  its  repeal  would 
immediately  lead  us  into  another  conflict  but  we  are  con- 
vinced in  our  own  minds,  "amateurish"  as  they  are.  and  are 
forcibly  told  by  the  consciences  that  we  possess,  that  repeal 
would  be  the  first  step  on  the  road  that  leads  ultimately  to 
invoh-ement.  It  is  not  the  last  blow  that  is  struck,  but  the 
first  one  that  usuaDy  precipitates  a  battle.  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  certainly  did  not  want  America 
to  be  dragged  into  the  last  World  War,  but  the  initial  steps 
taken  by  cur  Government  with  all  their  unpredictable  even- 
tualities finally  led  him  against  his  own  will  into  the  conflict. 
Last  "Hiursday  night.  Mr.  Roosevelt  said,  "the  United  States, 
as  I  have  said  before,  is  neutral  and  does  not  intend  to  get 
involved  in  war."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  all  Members  to  the  word  "intend."  After  all.  our  inten- 
tions and  motives  do  not  cotmt  for  as  much  as  the  practical 
and  inevitable  results  of  our  acts.  I  repeat,  sir,  that  none  of 
us  wants  this  Nation  to  go  to  war  nor  do  we  intend  for  it  to 
go  to  war.  but  by  taking  certain  steps — and  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  is  one  of  these  steps— we  shall  be  led  inexor- 
ably and  inescapably  into  the  heart  of  the  conflict.  Are  we 
who  honestly  and  conscientiousiy  believe  this  way  to  be 
branded  as  "fakers"  by  anyone  who  disagrees  with  us? 
Personally  I  prefer  to  be  on  the  le^el  rather  than  "just  a  little 
bit  left  of  center." 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some  gtxxl  provisions  in  the  pend- 
ing Senate  bill  which  should  be  incorporated  in  our  present 
law.  Certainly  our  American  citizens  should  not  be  allowed 
to  travel  on  belligerent  ships  nor  should  our  American  ships 
be  allowed  to  travel  in  the  war  zone  or  in  waters  adjacent 
to  or  surrounding  the  belligerent  ccimtries  in  Europe,  unless 
it  is  to  bring  stranded  Americans  home.  Certainly,  after 
spending  so  much  money  in  deveiopmg  cur  merchant  marine 
we  should  demand  that  our  American  ships  should  have  free 
access  to  the  seas  except  in  those  areas  that  deflnitely 
threaten  their  safety.  It  is  a  disappointment,  however,  that 
we  do  not  have  a  definite  cash-and-carry  plan  in  the  present 
hill   and   that   such   vast   discretionary   powers   have   been 
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granted  the  President.    I  do  not  believe  the  American  people,  ' 
regardless  of  poiinc3.  want  any  more  discretionary  pci\-ers 
voted  to  any  man  in  the  WTiite  House  whether  m  war  or 
peace,  and  if  anything,  they  desire  their  representatives  in 
Congress  to  take  back  many  of  the  excessive  powers  granted 
the  Executive  under  the  cry  of  emergency.     But   whatever   ' 
Erocd  points  we  have  in  this  bill  we  cculd  enact  without  re- 
pealing the  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war,  which  is  the  greatest  barrier  to  our  involvement.     Why 
mix  the  good  with  the  bad,  and  demand  that  we  swallow  the 
bitter   with   the   sweet?     Why   not    retain   the   embargo   on 
miunitions  and  add  to  the  present  law  any  of  these  other 
provisions  which  would  prove  to  be  additional  safeguards  to   ' 
our  neutrality  and  security? 

Sir,  it  is  neither  Pauline  boasting  nor  Pharisaical  sclf- 
righteouiness  to  say  that  the  United  States  of  America  has 
been  more  generous  and  helpful  to  other  nations  and  peoples 
than  any  other  government  of  this  earth.  To  be  sure,  we  are 
not  perfect  and  have  sinned  in  the  past  ourselves;  but  for  over 
a  century  we  have  played  the  role  of  the  Good  Samaritan. 
For  m.any,  many  years  millions  of  dollars  have  poured  from 
America  from  our  Christian  churches  of  all  denominations  to 
peoples  less  fortunate  than  ourselves.  Our  mu-ssionaries  have 
established  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  and  other  benevolent 
institutions  in  Asia,  India,  Africa,  and  en  many  islands  m  the 
seas.  They  have  taken  light  where  there  was  darkne.-s  and 
offered  hope  where  there  was  only  despair.  The  Rocriefcller 
Foundation  everywhere  has  been  a  boon  and  blessing  to  man- 
kind. To  Japan.  Russia,  the  Philippines.  Puerto  Rico,  China, 
and  many  ether  places  our  Government  has  sent  medical 
supplies,  food,  clothing,  and  the  necessities  of  life  to  people  m 
destitution  and  want.  We  fed  the  Belgians  during  the  World 
War  and  took  relief  to  Germ.any  after  the  war  ended. 
Always,  America  has  tried  to  help  the  poor,  the  weak,  and 
the  v.Tonged.  Indeed,  we  have  helped  our  enemies,  blessfd 
even  those  who  cursed  us — ■"Blessed  and  cur-^d  not."  Net  in 
a  brarging  manner  but  with  a  h.imble  sp.nt.  we  can  take 
pardonable  pride  in  the  humianitarianism  v.-e  have  gcnerou.-ly 
shown  to  the  world.  After  this  splend':':  rnJ  enviable  record 
of  accomplishment,  we  are  no.,  ■  ..nfruULed  with  the  ghastly 
aspect  of  this  Nation  furnish;:. g,  not  only  airplanes,  tanks, 
guns,  and  amimunition  but  also  poisonous  gas  and  liquid  fire 
to  the  belligerent  powers  of  Europe.  To  m.e.  it  is  a  horrible, 
unnecessary,  and  unjustifiable  business.  We  are  now  going 
to  establish  a  record,  net  of  mercy  but  of  butchery.  British. 
French,  and  German  soldiers  will  breathe  the  poisonous  gas 
and  face  the  liquid  fire  furnished  by  Americans.  No  longer 
will  we  be  known  for  our  pity  but  for  our  brutality.  We  shall 
discard  all  sense  of  honor,  decency,  and  dignity,  and  revert 
to  the  law  of  the  jungle.  The  law  of  the  teoth  and  the  claw 
will  supplant  that  of  tolerance,  equity,  and  lii-ht.  Not  only  the 
men  who  sleep  in  blood-soaked,  rain-drenched  trenches,  who 
go  over  the  top  and  crawl  on  their  bellies  like  snakes  through 
the  mud,  the  muck,  and  mire  under  barbed-wire  entanglem.ents 
will  breathe  this  poisonous  gas  and  face  this  liquid  fire,  but  the 
millions  of  defenseless  women,  innocent  children,  and  decrepit 
old  men  in  large  cities  and  little  towns  will  suffer  the  same 
fate.  How  it  will  increase  their  respect  and  love  for  us  as  a 
nation  and  a  people  to  know  that  these  instrumentalities  of 
death  were  made  in  the  United  States  of  America!  I  can  see 
mustard  gas  eating  the  flesh  from  the  emaciated  bones  of  the 
starving  and  dying.  I  can  hear  the  agonizing  cry  of  men  with 
their  eyes  burned  out  by  liquid  fire,  whose  mothers  and  wives 
and  sweethearts  back  home,  whether  they  be  in  Britain, 
France,  or  Germany,  will  swear  eternal  vengeance  and  pray 
a  curse  to  rest  upon  America.  Is  this  the  best  contribution, 
sir,  that  we  have  to  offer  civilization  to  save  it  from  lapsing 
into  a  thousand  years  of  barbarism?  And  yet,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  last  week  is  the  first 
parliamentary  body  that  ever  voted  its  approval  of  perma- 
ment  legislation  of  this  kind.  I  do  not  want  to  dwell  upon 
the  awful  mi.sery  and  indescribable  suffering  that  will  result 
fiom  mod'^rn  bacteriological  and  chem.ical  warfare  lest  some 
omnipotent  and  omniscient  high  Government  official  will 
brand  m.e  as  being  a  "breast-beating  faker"'  and  an  "arm- 
chair ainaiem-."    No  breast  beatmg  and  no  words  can  accu- 


rately describe  the  terrible  picture,  but  the  world  will  know 
it  when  this  living  hell  breaks  loose. 

Some  people  honestly  believe  that  it  would  be  better  to 
repeal  the  whole  Neutrality  Act  and  return  to  our  traditional 
policy  of  international  law.  The  President  in  his  niessage  to 
us  at  the  opening  of  this  session  seemed  to  be  inclined  to 
accept  this  view,  and  of  course  every  m.an  is  entitled  to  his 
own  belief.  However,  i:  is  a  well-established  principle  of 
international  law  that  a  neutral  country,  after  the  outbreak 
of  war.  cannot  change  its  traditional  policy  by  legislation 
in  order  to  help  one  bellicrerent  as  against  another  without 
becoming  unneutral.  Therefore  we  would  violate  inter- 
national law  itself  by  lifting  the  pre.<^nt  embargo  on  arms 
in  order  to  return  to  international  law.  In  other  words, 
we  would  violate  the  very  law  we  would  return  to.  And. 
remember  this,  we  had  international  law  in  1917  and  it  d:d 
not  keep  us  cut  of  war  then.  Our  pre.<Nent  law  has  k'^pt  us 
out  of  the  conflict  thus  far.  so  why  chang-^  it  now? 

Everyone  knows,  even  the  "amateurs,"  that  war  is  expensive 
bu.-iness:  expensive  in  men  and  m.oney.  and  the  aftermath 
is  bad  or  worse  than  the  war  itself.  We  had  better 
pay  for  the  last  war  before  we  enter  into  another  one. 
(Applause. I  In  1917  we  could  ent'T  a  World  War  when  our 
national  debt  was  little  more  than  $1,000  000  000,  but  today 
with  a  national  debt  of  S41. 000. 000.000 — and  if  you  add  the 
continjrcnt  liabilities  for  which  our  Government  is  responsi- 
ble it  is  near  S46.000  000.000 — hanging  over  us.  a  war  would 
be  suicide.  Our  pre.^ent  financial  .structure  could  not  s'and 
thr  strain.  Today  we  are  spending  approximately  SI. 000.- 
000.000  in  Veterans'  pensions  and  compensatmn  b^nefi-.s  to 
the  soldiers  of  our  past  wars,  and  every  year  we  are  adni.tting 
28.000  veterans  of  the  World  War  to  our  hospitals  and  in.^-ane 
asylums.  We  are  spending  another  billion  dollars  annually 
in  interest  alone  on  our  public  debt,  half  of  which  was 
bequeathed  to  us  by  the  World  War  and  the  other  half  of 
which  has  been  added  since  March  4.  1933.  Tht>  first  line 
of  national  defense  for  any  nation  is  its  financial  solvency. 
But  ^hould  we  be  mi.^led  by  skillfully  prepared  and  poisonous 
propajtanda  to  enter  this  war  v.e  could  reasonably  expect 
repudiation  of  the  Governm.enfs  obh^'atiim  or  ruinous  in- 
flation. In  either  instance  the  disasti-r  would  b"  appalling. 
But.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.-e  would  suffer  a  greater  los.s  than  the 
money  we  have  saved  and  accumulated  through  hard  work 
and  self-denial  over  past  y-'ars.  The  minute  war  is  de- 
clared in  this  country  America  becomes  a  d.c'ator.^liip  over- 
nitrht.  We  shall  im.mediately  experience  the  lo.ss  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  the  death  of  democracy,  and  complf'e  regi- 
mentation of  cur  ptople  under  an  autocratic  dictatorship. 
It  would  be  highly  doubtful  after  the  war  ende-d  if  the 
American  people  ever  could  regain  their  freedom.  Already 
the  President  has  more  excessive  powtrs  grant*  d  hun  und-.T 
the  cry  of  emergency  than  were  ever  given  in  peacerime  to 
any  of  his  predece.ssors.  Repeal  the  present  arms  embargo, 
make  wider  and  less  rugged  the  path  that  leads  to  conflict, 
and  the  moment  war  is  declared  the  last  stronghold  of  de- 
mocracy on  the  face  of  this  earth  here  in  our  own  land 
capitulates.  ThiS  is  no  idle  dream  nor  farfetched  theory. 
In  Great  Britain  the  elections  to  Parliament  n»:"xt  year  already 
have  been  canceled.  We  do  not  want  that  to  happen  here, 
but  to  keep  our  own  liberties  as  free  men  and  to  remain  a 
constitutional  representative  democracy. 

It  is  fearfully  suggested  by  some  that  if  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents wins  the  present  conflict  in  Europe,  America  will  be  her 
next  objf'Ct  of  attack.  Such  apprehen.'-ion  is  natural  but  .such 
a  possibility  is  remote.  Whichever  side  in  the  present  conflict 
wins  v.ill  be  so  utterly  exhausted  and  with  the  readjustnient 
of  its  social,  political,  and  economic  problems  to  contend  with 
all  the  discontented  and  disgruntled  m.inoritirs  within  its 
boundaries  to  .'suppress,  it  will  not  be  able  to  attack  anyone 
else  for  miany  years  to  come  and  certainly  not  a  coimtry 
3,000  miles  away  across  dancerous  waters  which  remain  a 
natural  barrier  in  spite  of  the  advancement  of  science:  a 
country  which  has  130,000.000  intelligent,  patriotic,  highly 
skilled  citizens  with  enormous  industrial  and  commercial  out- 
put, and  which  could  rai.se  an  army  of  10.000.000  men  and 
whose  every  citizen  would  fight  witliout  conscription  to  the 
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death  in  any  defensive  war.  Should  we  become  involved  in 
a  conflict  now.  spend  our  money  and  our  men  in  another 
futile  effort  to  determine  the  destinies  of  the  different  nations 
of  Europe,  we  would  be  weak,  too,  at  the  end  of  the  conflict. 
But  if  we  are  wise  and  follow  the  advice  of  the  Father  of  his 
Country  and  every  other  great  American  patriot  down  to  the 
present  time,  we  will  steer  clear  of  the  historic  hatreds,  the 
entrenched  greed,  the  bitter  jealousies,  and  the  rank  anirnosi- 
ties  that  have  kept  Europe  in  constant  turmoil  for  over  a 
thousand  years.  We  shall  remain  aloof  from  their  disputes 
but  not  indifferent  to  their  miseries,  and  when  the  war  is  ended 
America,  because  of  her  nonintervention  and  nonparticipa- 
tion,  will  be  virile  and  strong,  and  because  of  our  remoteness 
and  disinterestedness  we  shall  have  a  moral  influence 
tliroughout  the  world  which  will  make  Itself  felt  and  heard. 
For  our  own  sake,  for  humanity's  sake,  for  God's  sake,  let  us 
save  democracy  in  America  and  not  again  send  our  sons  to 
foreign  fields  to  fight  for  democracy  where  it  is  already  dead. 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j'ield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack], 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  interest, 
as  I  always  do,  to  the  remarks  of  my  friend  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Short],  who  preceded  me.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  is  proceeding  upon  the  theory  that  this 
is  a  vote  for  war  or  peace,  yet  the  gentleman  himself  knows 
that  an  act  of  war  under  our  Government  is  an  act  of  Con- 
gress, and  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  would  vote 
for  war  only  if  American  public  opinion  overwhelmingly  de- 
manded it.     [Applause.] 

My  distinguished  friend  talked  about  a  thousand  years  of 
barbarism.  That  is  what  certain  nations  of  the  world  are 
now  trying  to  impose  upon  the  peoples  of  the  world,  the  at- 
tempt to  hurl  religion  and  Christianity,  and  all  they  stand 
for,  back  to  the  dark  days  of  barbarism. 

In  la.st  night's  papers  I  read  the  speech  of  Premier  Foreign 
Commissar  Molotov.  of  Comm.unist  Russia,  assailing  the 
arms  ban  repeal.  Molotov  spoke  officially  foi  Communist 
Russia,  and  Dictator  Stalin  was  present  on  the  occasion  when 
Molotov  spoke.  He  spoke  to  1,300  delegates  controlled  by 
Stalin,  spoke  in  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  Do 
you  think  he  did  that  for  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States?  Do  you  think  he  did  that  for  the  best  interests  of 
rehgion  and  the  ennobling  things  for  which  it  stands?  Com- 
munism is  the  arch  enemy  of  religion  and  every  ideal  for 
which  decent  mankind  stands.  Soviet  Russia,  in  its  con- 
stitution, states  definitely  that  it  is  the  enemy  of  religion, 
communism  that  would  try  to  stop  you  and  me  from  exer- 
cising our  religious  conscience,  communism  that  went  into 
Poland  only  a  few  weeks  ago  and  took  over  13.000,000  of 
liberty-loving  and  religion-loving  people — Catholics,  Prot- 
estants, and  Jews.  Today  no  churches  exist  in  that  part  of 
Poland. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  there  came  from  Moscow  itself  i 
the  admission  that  Catholic  priests  were  murdered,  with  the  I 
lying  statement  that  they  were  resisting  the  Communist  Army. 
They  were  murdered  in  Christian  Poland  for  the  same  reason 
that  they  have  been  murdered  for  20  years  in  Soviet  Russia- 
priests,  ministers,  rabbis— because  they  were  messengers  of 
God  and  doing  the  work  of  God  on  earth.     [Applause.] 

If  we  do  not  repeal  the  embargo,  we  are  not  only  helping 
communistic  Russia  but  also  Nazi  Germany.  The  world 
knows  that  Nazi  Germany  stands  for  the  same  objective  that 
communistic  Russia  stands  for.  Nazi  Germany  is  attempting 
to  dominate  all  religion,  and  the  domination  of  religion  means 
its  suppression  and  destruction.  Nazi  Germany  and  Com- 
munist Russia  have  clasped  hands.  They  are  both  in  this 
conflict.  They  are  both  the  anti-God  forces.  They  are  both 
trying  to  destroy  religion.  And  yet  our  existing  law  brings 
about  results  that  lend  valuable  aid  and  assistance  to  those 
world  forces  of  destruction.  For  that  statement  made  by  the 
official  representative  of  the  Soviet — Communist— Govern- 
ment the  United  States  ought  to  recall  its  Ambassador.  [Ap- 
plause.] That  should  be  the  answer  of  the  United  States  to 
this  attempt  to  influence  the  public  opinion  of  America  and 
this  flagrant  violation  of  international  law.     [Applause.]  1 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  embargo  In  the  Spanish  con- 
flict. If  the  Spanish  conflict  was  going  on  today,  I  would 
vote  to  retain  it.  I  opposed  repeal  of  the  embargo  when  the 
attempt  was  made  by  some  sources  to  repeal  it,  Including  the 
Communist  Party  of  the  United  States  and  others. 

An  official  statement  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States  under  date  of  September  21,  1939,  states  that 
It  opposed  repeal  of  the  present  law.  In  the  case  of  the 
Spanish  conflict  these  vicious  forces  favored  repeal,  because 
repeal  of  our  law  at  that  time  would  have  helped  the  Com- 
munist element  of  Spain  that  dominated  the  so-called 
Loyalist  Government.  Today  they  are  opposed  to  repeal 
upon  instructions  from  Moscow  and  they  are  opposed  to 
repeal  today  because  the  present  law  lends  great  aid  and 
assistance  to  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Russia. 

The  Spanish  conflict  was  more  than  a  resort  to  arms.  It 
was  the  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Communists,  backed  by 
Soviet  Russia,  to  impose  upon  the  people  of  Spain  a  com- 
munistic state,  with  all  of  its  viciousness  and  ruthlessness. 
If  the  so-called  Loyalists  won,  Spain  and  its  people  would 
have  become  what  Soviet  Russia  is  today.  It  was  a  question 
whether  Christianity  and  religion,  or  atheistic  communism 
should  prevail  and  dominate  the  life  of  the  people  of  Spain 
It  was  a  question  of  Christianity  and  reLgion.  with  their 
ennobling  influences,  or  communism,  with  its  destructive 
results. 

In  that  conflict  I  did  not  think  it  was  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  religion  to  have  communism  win. 
My  vote  was  based  upon  the  conditions  that  existed  at  that 
tmie.  I  did  not  want  the  markets  of  the  United  States  to 
be  open  to  the  Communists.  The  so-called  Loyalists  had 
free  entry  to  our  ports;  the  Nationalist  group,  under  General 
Franco,  did  not.  I  voted  for  the  embargo  in  that  conflict 
with  the  intention  of  our  country's  having  a  neutrality  policy 
the  result  of  which  would  not  bring  aid  and  assistance  to  the 
anti-God  forces  of  that  conflict. 

When  the  attempt  was  made  during  that  conflict  to  re- 
peal the  embargo,  every  clear-thinking  person  of  a  religious 
mind,  under  the  leadership  of  practically  all  of  the  clergy- 
men of  all  creeds,  opposed  repeal.  They  reaUzed  that  the 
enemy  of  religion  was  trying  to  obtain  control  of  another 
nation.  They  realized  that  the  first  attack  would  be  upon 
religion.  They  realized  the  dangers  to  Christianity  and  to 
religion  and  to  mankind.  They  took  the  position,  as  I  did 
that  It  was  not  for  the  best  interest  of  the  United  States 
to  have  a  neutrality  policy  which  lent  great  aid  and  assist- 
ance to  the  open  and  avowed  enemies  of  God  and  at  the 
same  time,  penalized  those  elementsjn  Spain  that  believed 
in  and  followed  His  teachings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  no  Member  of  this  body  intends 
to  favor  Communist  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany   however 
the  fact   remains   that   the   result   of   any  Member's   vote 
against  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  a  vote  that  aids  Communist 
Russia  and  a  vote  that  aids  Nazi  Germany.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  in  my  hand,  and  I  presume  every 
Member  received  it,  a  letter  from  the  German  Bund,  in  which 
it  states  that  this  organization  is  opposed  to  repeal.  Do 
you  think  that  that  organization  is  for  the  best  interests  of 
our  country?  Do  you  think  that  the  Communist  Party  or 
communistic  Russia  is  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country? 
Why.  if  I  entered  into  this  Chamber  to  vote  and  I  knew 
the  Communists  advocated  one  thing,  I  could  blindly  vote 
the  other  way,  and  I  know  my  vote  would  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  our  country. 

What  have  we  in  this  present  conflict?  We  have  Nazi 
Germany  determined  to  destroy  religion.  We  have  Com- 
munist Russia  determined  to  destroy  religion.  They  are 
now  both  working  together.  I  will  make  the  affirmative 
statement  that  under  our  present  law  we  are  lending  valu- 
able aid  and  assistance  to  these  destructive  forces  due  to  the 
fact  we  are  penalizing  the  other  forces  engaged  in  the  pres- 
ent war,  forces  that  are  not  attacking  religion,  forces  that  are 
not  trying  to  destroy  the  ennobling  influences  that  religion 
brings  to  mankind. 

Oh,  there  is  something  more  in  this  war  than  what  some 
have  argued.  There  is  the  question  of  religion  and  Chris- 
Uanity  itself  being  deliberately  attacked.    Oh,  I  hear  no  one 
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saying  a  kind  v.-rrd   for  religious  Poland.     Do  you  suppose 
religious  Poland  is  going  to  be  reconstituted  by  a  Nazi  vic- 
tory or  by  a  Communist  victorj?     Oh,  no.     I  hear  few  ex- 
pressing  any   words   of   sym.pathy   for   thnre   fine   pecple   of 
Poland  who  are.  I:ke  you  and  :r,^,  hum.an  beings,  possessed  of 
a  religious  con.-^cience— Cathclic.  Protestant,  and  Jew— who 
have  seen  religion  destroyed,  temporarily  at  least,  by  com- 
munistic Ru-s-a.     Today  in  that  part  of  Poland  dom.inatcd 
and  controlled  by  communistic  Russia  thev  cannot  go  to  their 
churches.    They  are  denied  the  free  exercise  of  then'  relicion, 
and  t^day  priests,  ministers,  and  rabbis  ahk-  are  and  will  be 
murdered.    Oh.  that  is  involved.    Do  you  think  an  extensu.n 
of  thf^se  destructive  powers  is  for  the  best   interests  of  the 
United  Stages?     That  is  the  que-tion  that  concerns  me. 
_  The   neu:rality   poLcy   of   the   United   States   is    purely   a 
domestic  que.uion.     In  determining  that  question,  our  first 
and  foremost  cons. deration  is  the  best  interest  of  our  coun- 
try.    Among   the  im.portant   considerations   that   enter   into 
that  determination  are  the  world  conditions  that  exist  from 
time  to  time.  th?ir  effect  upon  our  country  and  ourselves,  and, 
havmg  in  mind  the  world  conditions,  the  adoption  of  a  policy 
that  will  be  ccnsistent  with  the  best  interests  of  our  country. 
Certainly  it  would  be  unwise,  in  fact,  it  would  be  wnmg.  to 
adopt  a  policy  that  immediately  or  ultimately  would  be  con- 
trary to  our  best  inurests. 

I  am  hopinc  that  the  day  will  come  when  reli-ious  PtJand 
will  again  revive  so  the  people  of  that  country  can  carry  on 
with  their  liberties  and  their  right  to  attend  their  churches 
as  their  consciences  dictate. 

Is  it  for  the  best  interests  of  our  country— that  is  the  ques- 
tion— to  permit  a  condition  to  exist  here  that  aids  the  v-ry 
forces  thaf  would  destroy  religion  and  would  also  destroy 
drm.c^racy?  This  is  not  a  vote  on  war.  Tliis  is  a  vote  of 
common  sense  as  to  what  kind  of  a  neutrality  p(^licy  the 
United  States  should  ha\e  in  the  light  of  the  existin?  world 
conditions. 

I.  as  a  Christian,  am  interested  in  the  situation  th.it  exists. 
I  do  not  want  to  see  religion  suppressed  in  any  country.  I 
believe  it  is  necessary  that  religion,  doing  its  work  of  Gnd. 
and  in  the  salvation  of  souls,  mu-t  have  a  frre  and  indf'- 
pendsnt  position  v/zhin  the  spiritual  field.  We  kn.  w  that 
there  are  enom.ie-;  of  religion,  of  all  creeds  that  are  attempimg 
ro  deny  that  rmhr.  They  are  enemies  becau'=e  a  dic'ator  I 
who  v.-ants  to  maintain  him.-'^eif  permanenrly  m  offic^  cannot 
be  assured  of  pcrm.anence  as  long  as  there  exist.--  alon^iside  of 
him.  religion,  tha'  is  free  and  independent,  where  priests, 
ministers,  and  rabbis  ar°  free  to  expres.s  themselves  in  per- 
forming their  duties  as  messengers  of  God  m  their  att-'mpt 
to  save  the  souh  of  men. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  religious  nation.  Our 
Constitution  reccgnizes  the  omnipotence  of  God.  The  Con- 
stitution and  the  Declaration  of  Independence  r(  cogniz"  that 
all  power  com.es  from  God  Himself,  and  you  and  I  m.ust  ulti- 
mately answer  to  Him  for  the  m.anner  in  which  we  exerci.se 
cur  conscience.  If  I  bow  down  to  the  will  of  those  on  earth 
when  my  conscience  tells  me  the  contiary  is  the  proper  cour.^e 
to  take,  in  accordance  with  the  truths  that  I  believe  in.  s^me 
day  I.  as  everyone  else,  must  answer  to  the  Maker,  raid  I 
cannot  give  the  excuse  on  that  occasion  that  I  bowed  to'fhp 
will  and  demand  of  persons  on  earth  bccau.se  I  wanted  their 
votes  or  becau-e  I  feared  political  repercussions. 

There  are  many  fine  people  whom  I  respect  and  whose  opin- 
ions I  valu;\  but  with  whom  I  disagree  and  honestlv  so  on  this 
question,  v/ho  fail  to  realize  this  fundamental  issue,  who  fail 
to  realize  that  th\s  war  as  far  as  the  totalitarian  nations  are 
concerned  is  a  war  against  religion  as  well  as  against  the  o;her 
countries  engaged  in  this  struggle  for  other  reasons.  I  do  not 
care  for  England  but  I  have  nothing  but  contempt  for  Hitler- 
ism  and  for  Stalinism.     [Applause.] 

So.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  upon  the  Mem.bers  of  this  Hou^e 
the  consideration  of  th^  fundamental  question  that  is  in- 
volved, the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  by  the  law  of  our 
country  we  shall  permit  results  to  flow  therefrom  that  will 
assist  the  world  forces  of  destruction;  that  will  ac,sist  them 
to  carry  on  their  efl'ort  to  destroy  religion  and  all  of  the 
ennobling  influences  for  which  it  stands.    We  cannot  ignore 
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e  eh.allem^e.  As  Americans  we  cannot  fail  to  roccgmze  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation.  As  Americans  we  should  put 
cm-  country  m  a  position  where  the  result.s  of  our  law  do 
not  help  the  anti-God  forces  of  the  world  irai  do  not  penalize 
tho.sc  forces  that  stand  for  the  existence  at,d  tli..  permanence 
of  religion,  of  Christianity,  and  of  democracy.     (Applause.] 

I  Here  the  eavpl  fell. ' 

ATr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  n:yself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  the  speech  made  by  the  gcn- 
tlem.an  from  Massachusetts  should  have  been  made  to  those 
who  are  responsible  for  the  '■,  cnp;nition  of  Scvi.  t  Russia. 
The  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Ma-sachusctts  was 
the  most  extraordinary  one  I  Vaw  heard  m  the  m.any 
years  I  have  been  in  th--  Con--rex<.  It  v,a.s  tie  vn- 
like  speceh  that  has  been  mad'> 


V.l! 


the    U.iitrd 

■"-"mith  used 
tli.it    Cheat 


•.ret    to  .s.iy, 


nv:nut(s  to  the  gen- 


•nee  wo  ci(\larui  v.ai  b  i;  k 
m  ijlT.  If  we  aie  to  police  and  quaiantine  the  woild  for 
r.-h^nous  motives,  we  h.id  b-tt-r  have  a  vote  on  tli.it  qaes- 
tion  right  away. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  nrv  in  ih:<  bodv  r-  mor-  in  fa\or  of  in  - 
mediate  deportation  of  all  alien  Comnr,ri>ts,  Nazi.s  and 
Fa.^ci-ts  than  I  am.  bur.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  none  of  our 
bu.>in'_\ss  what  form  of  government  .x:s;s  in  any  foreien 
land,  wiieih.r  u  be  communism  in  Soviet  Russia  nazi--m 
in  Germany,  or  fa.^cism  m  Italy,  ne.th.a-  is  it  anv  of  their 
busine.ss  what  form  of  -ov  rnmmt  exists  m 
States  of  America,     i  Applau.-^e.  1 

Mr.  Speaker.  1- t  us  look  .it  ihn  record  as  AI 
to  say.  What  are  the  fact..^  The  facts  arr 
Britain  and  France  for  6  months  b.'fore  a  pact  was  mado 
between  Germany  and  Soviet  Rus.Ma  were  em-aiied  m  trvinti 
to  mak.'  a  pact  with  Soviet  Ru, -a  thems.he.s.  What  would 
liavr  bnen  -he  position  of  the  .entl-man  from  Ma..aehu>erts 
II  England  and  France  had  mad-'  a  p.iet  with  S.vu  t  IM^mi^ 
I  >ubmit  Miat  no  one  i..  more  (;ppo,.eJ  tii.m  am  I  to  all 
dictatorial  fr.rm.-^  of  iiovernment.  and  partuulailv  to  mm- 
numism.  but  we  do  not  propo.se  .scndinc;  Ameriean '.oidi.  ,^"  to 

o'fi-^-     mJ''  ''  ''^'":''  '''^^''■'^"^  ^"'"'''-    ''^  '■^>v.rnment  and 
to  fi.:h.   ditlrrent   to:. ., nan  ui  state.,  and  thnr  idooiopies      T 

a/iain  predict  that  if  the  German  Government  is  ovei-hrown 

th.  >■  v.ill  have  ccmmunis.m  m  Germanv   and  I  r 

probably  ali  ov,  r  Eart.pe.     :  Applau.^e.  l" 

IHere  the  navel  fell.  I 
^  Mr.  FISH.     Mr.   Speaker.  I  yield    15 
tieman  from  Missi.^.^sppi     ^^r.  RAr,-Ki.\| 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Sp,,.k,r.  ih.in  can  l)e  n  ,  quarrel  be- 
tween me  and  the  gentleman  fiom  Massaehu.^-ts  I  Mr  Mc- 
CoRM.AcKl  on  drivint;  communi-m  and  fa^eisr.  and  nazi-iMn 
ouf  of  this  country,  but  I  unue-.-o,,,;  .him  to  .^av  that  tho.se 
01  us  wh  .  are  supporting'  thi^  Shanley  amendment  are 
porting  Nazi  Germany  and  Communist  Ru.ssia. 

I  want  to  say  that  any  intimation  that  I  am  in  svmpa'hv 
WKh  u-her  cn:>  of  those  ideologies  is  so  fal.^e.  so  viV'ou.  i'o 
repugnant  to  every  in'^'inet  of  corr.m.  n  decencv  'hit''t 
would  brin-  a  blush  of  ihame  upon  the  brazen  cheeks  o'f  ih'^ 
feulest  fi  nd  that  ever  howlod  its  hideous  courM^  down  the 
..ulphurous  vales  of  Hades.     I  Applause  I 

Mr.  M.-COI^MACK  and  Mr.  ANT)ERSON  of  Missouri  i-sc 

Mr.  RANKIN,  I  yiold  to  the  genMunan  from  Mi<s,sa(  hu- 
setts. 

Mr.  McCORMACK,     I  want  ^o  sav  to  tho  r^n'lf    .n  that 
I  certainly  never  sta'ed   'ha-    '-.ith  re<neet   to  anv  M-mber 
and  the  gentleman  certainly  mi  understood  me  if  he  under- 
stood it  that  way. 

M-,  RANKIN.  I  am  piad  to  hear  that,  for  I  have  always 
had  great  affection  for  the  gentleman  from  Mas'>achusetts 

We  are  .striving  to  keep  this  country  cut  (,f  war  I  am 
not  quest lonmc  the  motives  of  anv  other  Member  and  no 
one  has  the  right  to  qu-stion  mine  or  that  of  other  Mem- 
bers who  leel  as  I  d)  about  this  all-im.portant  i.xsue. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  only  in  favor  of  driving 
fascism,  nazi-ism.  and  communi'^m  out  of  America  but  I 
have  always  been  in  fav.n-  of  it.  if  tlie  report  of  the  Dies 
commatte  is  correct.  I  am  in  favor  of  d.ivmg  those  interna- 
tional Communists  forever  from  the  Federal  pay  roll  i  Ap- 
plause. 1 
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I  am  :n  f£-nr  of  :hv-wir\c  ojt  a:--  man  who  follows  the 
d'.ct:ines  of  a  foreign  p-rv.c:  that  is  ri' du-a-ed  to  destronrc 
my  g^^t!T.ment.  I  would  rasT  the  .American  f.ap  high  ahrvr 
every  bureau  of  this  Go-vernment  and  let  the  world  knew 
that  thif  IS  .*;till  the  country-  cl  Wa.shin.^U'T.  Jeffor.son  Adam.s 
Franklin,  and  Jsrk.son.  and  those  o;.hfr  i.mmon.als  who 
haxc  gene  before  U5  and  who  cn^ared.  dedicated,  and  de- 
lended  it  m  rrdcr  that  :t  might  forever  furnish  a  home  for 
liberty,  iretao::.,  ^nd  deraooracy.     lApp^au.sr- 

I  have  abso:utf?y  noih^nc  for  H.tler.  He  never  d'c  but 
one  thine  of  which  I  am  conscious  of  approving  and  that 
wa^^w>-en  h-  made  it  .«:o  hct  for  Bergdoll  the  m.iiaonairc 
c:a.t  aodper.  that  he  had  :,-  come  b;^ck  to  the  United  States 
ana  p:  :c  .la.l.  where  he  bt-^lcngs.  and  wh.re  h>  oui  ni  to  have 
pone  2C  ^  ears  aeo       Applause.] 

I  h.ive  n:  thine  for  communism  As  soon  as  I  fo.i-d  that 
rroyancv.^ky.  the  Rus.s:an  Amba.s.sador  to  thi<  c-'nt-v  w-^ 
going  ab-ut  over  this  Nation  prcm.ctmc  communism  '-wh-ch 
vas  attrmpnnp  to  overt hro;;  this  Government  and  making 
^Pl•evhes  m  lavor  of  a  miiitar\  a.hanco  brtwa  en  m.>  c-untry 
and  Russia  I  was  m  favor  cf  sending  him  home  then  m 
t.ic  f.-st  boat.     .Applau.se.] 

If  Fnt2  Kuhn  came  to  i.his  country-  and  cbtain-d  hi^  cer- 
t.ficate  of  c.t.zen.shT  under  false  pretcn.se.  I  am  for  cancrln^p 
It  at  once  and  sending  h.m  homo.      Appiau^c  i 

Lt-t  us  remember  that  v.c  men  who  are  tr^■mK  to  save 
America  from  th...  holocaust  of  war  are  Amciicans  with  an 
American  background  applause  .  and  let  me  .sav  to  the 
pentlem.-.n  from  Massachu.sctts  that  I  am  a  Chr.stian  ai^o 
I  QO  not  bt-long  to  hs  church  I  am  a  Protectant  I  v-ted 
for  th...  embargo  when  the  Span..^h  war  was  poim  on  not 
beya^.M.  I  was  tak.ng  sides  in  what  somwne  .said  was  a  war 
Dc.y.rtn  K.is-an  Jewish  communism  and  thr  Catholic 
Li.jrc.i^I  \ottG  for  it  to  keep  my  ccuntry  out  of  that  war  and 
It  d.^  that  very  th.n?.  Th.s  embargo  helped  to  keep  us  cut 
01  a  War  that  a  certain  international  element  that  ha^  no 
sympathy  f.,r  Chri.^tianity  was  srH^nd.ng  monev  bv  the  bar- el 
to  try  to  get  u.^  into.  '      " 

I  am  very  pUd  that  the  gentleman  from  Ma.-vsachu^ett^ 
iMr.  McCormu-k;  j.  uad  me  at  that  time  in  helping  to  keep 
An  ci.ca  out  of  that  conflict.  Mr  Speaker.  I  am  pro-Brmsh 
a>  bt-tw.vn  Great  Biitam  and  any  other  forea:n  countrv  I 
am  e.p^>cial-y  pro-Scotch.  Ev.ry  drop  of  blood  m  mv  vein  ^ 
com.^.  from  eiMier  Soe'eh  or  Ei.r.ii.-h  ar.ce^trv  ^        : 

Ineie  is  not  a  single  human  bi^mp  in  mv  d^-^'rict  th/.'l   ' 
know  of  who  wa<  l>orn  in  Cxt^rmany.     But  I  h.wr  hund-d^^    ' 

Jould  be  .soak.-  d  into  the  sod  of  Europe  if  we  pot  uuo  another 
Europ-an  wai.  I  have  enru.h  humanity  in  my  heart  to  do 
\*hat  I  can  and  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  keep  this  coun- 
tr>-  out  of  this  war.  I  have  been  sub.lcctod  to  cverv  pre.s..ure 
on  e:^-th.  I  have  ^.or  wh..t  I  could  to  induce  the  r.>wvrs 
th.1  bo  to  intervene  and  a.^k  for  a  tmce  and  (o  brin  ^  this 
u.so  e.<s.  sHi..eless  war  to  a  clo^-.e  b.-fore  it  really  boein^^  and 
I  shall  continue  those  efforts  to  the  end.     i  Applause  i" 

I  am  suppoitma  the  amendment  of  my  distinguished  Dem- 
ocratic colleague  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Shanley  1  to  hold 
the  arms  embargo  and  at  the  simc  time  to  retain  tho'^c  Sen- 
ate amendments  that  would  keep  American  .ships  and^Amer- 

me  hs  Which  IS  the  best  way  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war^ 
Practically  ever>-  man  who  is  listening  to  mc  today  says  that 
he  has  taken  his  position  because  he  thinks  it  is  the  best  way 
to  keep  out  of  war.  I  admire  you  for  that  stand  That  one 
sentiment  represents  the  heartbeats  of  99  percent  of  (he 
Chn.stian  people  of  America.  The  President  thinks  that 
the  Senate  amendments  keeping  Americans  out  of  (he  war 
zone  and  keeping  our  .ships  out  of  the  riane.er  zone  will  do 
more    to    keep    us   out    of   the    war    than    any   embargo  bv 

fv,  ""f  "^^  ''■'^^'  ^""^  ''^  ^^'""^  P^^*"^-  ^^'^  certainly  hold- 
ing he  embargo  still  and  holding  (hose  amendments 'put  on 
by  the  Senate  to  keep  our  ships  and  our  p,^ople  out  of  the 
danger  zone  will  "make  assurance  double  sure"  by  taking 
a  bond  of  fate  that  will  guarantee  that  America  will  stay 
out  of  tJiis  war. 
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Tlif  war  has  not  really  begun,  and.  fn  mv  humbV  iud-- 
ment.  if  this  Shanley  amendment  is  adcpt-ed  the  war  will 
not  begin.  If  wc  repeal  thi.s  embargo,  we  are  encouraging 
Guat  Britain  and  France  to  go  on  into  the  war:  tc  stail  the 
war.  If  you  piea.sc.  nr  to  intensify  it  into  a  real  war  They 
will  do  sc  bohrMng  thai  vo  air  coming  in.  W.:i  wo  be  treat- 
mp  uroat  Br., air  and  Fi-ancr  as  wo  .should,  tc  lift  this  em- 
bargo and  encourage  them  tc  p'un^-e  into  probablv  the  mo.^t 
devastating  war  of  all  time.  unL  -s  we  are  going  in  toc^ 
Thfv  think  we  are  corrArxg  m.  Aircadj-  in  England  thev  are 
singing  Tlie  Yanks  Are  Coming.  T^-o  nights  ago  on  the 
rac;.-  wr  were  told  from  London  that  the  English  had  born 
warned  to  "pipr-  down"'  on  that  .song  for  the  time  being  which 
nifv.:-.;.  of  crur.sr.  until  the  Congi-e.ss  lifted  the  embargo 

T.iorr  IS  an  internal icnal  element  (hat  is  singing  Onward 
Christian  Soldiers.  That  elem.ent  wants  us  to  go  into  the 
wai,  but  no;  tc  protect  ChnstiarLtv.  it  is  about  2  000  years 
too  late  for  them  to  wrap  the  cloak  of  Christianitv  about 
them.selve.<:  as  defenders  of  the  faith. 

The  people  of  Furoj>o  are  a^^poaling  for  peace  Tlirv  are 
not  fight mg  now  on  the  wrstrm  front  Tlie  onlv  places  in 
Euro;K  they  toll  me  that  are  not  blacked-cut  are  the  athlete 
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western  front.    Tlir  boys  are  playing  football  at 


j  field 
nipht   and  I  hcpr  they  will  keep  it  up 

Of  course.  I  know  the  international  group  that  expects  to 
make  mcncy  out  of  the  war  by  co.ning  their  millions  from 
the  bi,\>d  and  tears  of  the  suffering  Chnstian  j^eopte  of  ihe 
woiio  are  bringing  every  pres.sure  to  bear  to  kerp  tlic  w,-^r 
pomp  They  arc  very  much  afraid  that  peace  will  break  out 
m  Europe. 

T':ey  have  had  the  radio  ringing  with  war  propaganda  for 
-  years  or  more.  They  have  control  of  the  picUnr  shows 
ano  have  been  using  them  for  purposes  of  war  propaganda 
and  .(n-cmg  their  pictures  on  a  helpless  public  bv  their  sy.stem 
of  block  booking,  by  which  they  got  over  the  one  b^smu-ching 
the  United  States  Senate.  By  their  advcrti.srmonts  they 
control  many  of  the  great  newspajxrs  cf  America  that  are 
now  saymg  that  we  cannot  keep  cut  of  this  war.  We  can 
ktvp  out.  And.  by  the  eternal  gods,  we  are  going  to  keep 
out  of  this  war.     !  Applause.) 

Ml .  Sjx-aker.  I  wish  to  pay  my  tribvite  to  the  man  I  believe 
to  be  the  prratcst  Englishman  of  (his  day  and  generation. 
Mr.  David  Lloyd  George,  the  great  Christian  leader  of  Eng- 
land, (lie  great  Bapdst  lay  leader  of  (he  British  Empire  and 
a  former  Pnine  Minister,  one  who  went  through  all  the  hell 
of  the  World  War.  Ho  .saw  all  (he  tragedy  and  all  of  the 
honors  of  that  terrible  conflict;  and  (odav.  when  thi.s  in(er- 
national  gmup  is  clamoring  for  war  and  lambasting  and 
abusing  Lloyd  George,  he  i<=  rising— 

As  some  tall  rUfT.  that  liflp  its  awful  form 
S\\cil.«:  from  tlip  valo,  and  midway  Icavrs  the  Morm 
Thouch  rcw^a  U,«  breast  the  mning  clouds  arc  spread. 
Eternal  8\in.-hii,e  settles  on  lt«  head. 

He  Is  appealing  to  the  warring  nations  to  gathor  around 
the  coun.sel  table  and  bring  (his  terrible  catastrophe  to  a 
clo.«;e.  I  firmly  believe  (hat  if  we  adopt  the  Shanlev  amend- 
ment and  refuse  to  repeal  the  embargo  and  accept  the  re^t  of 
the  Senate  amendments,  this  war  will  not  last  6  weeks 
[Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  a  coward.  I  am  not  a  paclfl.st  I 
hate  communism  with  all  the  power  of  mv  soul.  I  am  a  real 
oid-tmic  Jeflfersonian  American  (applause],  but  I  wi.sh  to 
God  that  (ho.sc  soldiers  on  the  western  front  would  craw!  cut 
of  the  trenches  and  say  to  each  other.  "If  (hose  war-making 
s(atesmcn.  those  international  bankers,  who  now  control  the 
destinies  of  Europe,  will  not  ask  for  a  conference  to  stop  this 
holocaust  before  it  goes  any  further,  (hen  we  will  stand  here 
and  refuse  to  fight  until  (hey  do."  I  would  love  to  sec  the 
German  .soldiers  say  to  Hitler.  "Mr.  Hider.  vou  s(op  this  war"- 
and  (lie  English  soldiers  say  to  Chamberlain,  and  the  French 
soldiers  .say  to  Daladier,  "Stop  this  war  before  you  start  a 
holocaust  (hat  will  desiroy  probably  ten  or  flftoen  million  of 
the  very  flower  of  the  world's  young  manhood  to  say  no(hing 
of  the  helpless  women  and  children  who  will  be  killed  by  high- 
explosives  and  poison  gas." 
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If  we  will  hoM  thi-  rmbar^-ro  in  thp  bill  and  adopt  the  other 
.salu'arv  picvi-:ion.s  inserted  m  the  Senate,  we  will  do  more  to 
stop  this  war  than  all  the  attacks  ^vc  can  make  upon  those 
countries  tha^.  we  do  not  like.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  '-rcn- 
tleman  yield ? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSO:i  of  Missouri.  The  prentleman  has  been 
namint^  a  lot  of  British  statesmen.  Will  you  name  what 
statesman  it  was  who  .said  it  was  perfectly  all  right  for  Com- 
munist Russia  to  take  a  large  portion  of  Christian  Poland? 
Will  you  tell  me  why  England  has  not  repudiated  that? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  am  not  going  into  that.  We  know  it  is 
a  >cramble  for  European  trade  territory  and  power.  We 
know  that  Great  Britain  is  preparing  to  appiove  the  confisca- 
tion of  Aiban'.a  by  Italy.  We  know  that  Great  Britain  is  not 
going  to  try  to  restore  that  portion  of  Poland  that  was  taken 
by  Russia.  I  doubt  if  they  will  ever  restore  the  rest  of  it, 
regardless  of  the  cutcom.e  of  the  war.  That  is  not  what  I  am 
driving  at.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  keep  m.y  own  countrv 
out  of  it,  and  we  can  do  it  by  adopting  this  Shanley  amend- 
m^ent  and  holding  the  Senate  amendments  to  which  I  have 
referred.     !  Applause.] 

The  gentlemen  on  my  left  do  not  agree  with  me  ordi- 
narily. This  is  a  matter  that  has  caused  me  many  weary 
nights.     As  the  world's  greatest  philosopher  once  said. 

Between  the  acting  cf  a  dreaciful  thiric? 
And  the  fii-pt  motion,  ah  the  interini  is 
Like  a  phanta?ma,  cr  a  hidecus  drcmi: 
The  gn.iu.s  and  the  mortal  m.-triiments 
Are  then  m  rouncil;  and  the  state  rf  man, 
Like  to  a  httle  kingdom,  suffers  then 
The  nature   of  an   insurrection. 

I  have  worried  and  I  have  prayed  over  this  question,  and  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  only  course  I  can  take 
under  my  oath  of  office  and  my  conscience  is  to  vote  for  the 
Shanley  am.endment  and  for  the  salutary  amendments  placed 
there  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.     I  Applause.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  vvent  through  the  World  War  to  make  the 
world  safe  from  just  what  the  gentlem.an  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  McCoRM.ACKl  was  preaching  against  a  while  aco. 
We  were  going  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We 
were  going  to  guarantee  the  integrity  of  small  nations.  We 
were  going  to  end  all  wars.  In  that  war  we  lost  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men.  but  the  worst  of  it  was  we  destroyed  a  gen- 
eration of  young  men.  We  have  about  90  hospitals  for  veterans 
in  America.  As  chairman  of  the  Comm.ittee  on  World  War 
Veterans'  Legislation  I  have  seen  more  of  the  aftermath  cf 
tha*:  war  than  probably  any  other  man  living.  God  forb.d 
that  we  should  have  another  one. 

I  saw  the  mother,  broken  and  wrinkled  with  time  and  care, 
turn  her  sorrow-stricken  face  toward  the  chair  made  vacant 
by  the  old  firep'ace  and  weep  the  tears  of  a  broken  heart.  I 
saw  a  father,  aged  and  dependent,  leaning  upon  the  staff  of 
decrepitude,  "in  his  face  the  emptiness  of  the  ages  and  on  his 
back  the  burden  of  the  world,"  bowed  down  in  grief  for  that 
son  that  we  were  taking  by  the  iron  hand  of  conscription  to 
send  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  I  saw  them  come  back  broken  | 
in  health  and  divorced  from  their  position  in  life.  Th^y 
never  did  get  exactly  fitted  back.  Now,  are  we  going  to 
destroy  another  generation?  With  th^m  would  probably  be 
de.-trcy»  d  a  generation  of  women  and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  I  read  the  following  descrip-   j 
tion  of  a  scene  of  battle  after  these  high  explosives,  poison 
g:-^.£5es,  and  flar.u  ihrov;ers.  had  done  their  deadly  work: 

Chunks  of  human  flesh  were  auiveriiig  en  the  branches  of  the 
trees.  '  •  •  A  half  dozen  houses  were  burning'  •  •  *« 
Mules  and  hor.scs  were  pawing  in  their  entrails.  *  ^«  •  The 
whitewa.-hed  church  was  bornattered  with  blood  and  brains  •  •  • 
Men  were  running  about  howling  with  iiisanitv.  their  eyes  pro- 
tiuding  from  their  socket..  •  •  •  One  woman  wa.  sittine 
asainn  a  w.dl  trying  to  puh  her  hlr-d;nit  intestine-^  back  into 
her  atd  men.  •  *  •  A  man  lay  nearby.  diErgmg  his  teeth  and 
his  lingers  into  the  sround.  •  •  »  A  ch..cl  .at  on  a  door=.iep 
\vhirnp,rin^-:y  hoW.iir-  up  the  bleeding  siUiups  of  its  amis  to  a 
dead  woman  wiiose  face  was  mis.-mg. 

God  deliv-':r  the  helpl.r^^  wo.iien  and  children  of  my  coun- 
try and  the  helpless  women  and  cMidien  of  the  nations  of 
Euiupe  from  su^h  a  laie. 


This  poison  gas  and  'hese  d-adly  b^mbs  will  n.'t  all  s-^  to 
England.  Everybody  with  an}-  mtelhgence  kiv.w.-.  that  ihry 
will  go  to  England  and  Germany  and  e\.iy  othrr  coiritry 
who  wants  t^  buy  th*^'m  Those  nvn  who  want  to  coin  their 
money  (  tir  of  lU,  blood  rf  humrinity  and  out  of  the  sacrifice 
of  civihzaticn.  wt;uld  si  il  'hose  things  to  anybody  en  earth 
who  could  pay  for  them.  Ii  we  pass  th.is  m.'ii-urr  and  l^avc 
this  poison  gas  and  those  hi.';h  cxplosive.s  m  tii;.-  b.ll  tliey 
will  b.'  us''d  not  only  to  destroy  innocent  w.ir.t.i  ;.nd  chil- 
dren m  G»  rm:uiy  ard  Austria,  but  tlicy  wiA  bo  used  to  de- 
stroy innocent  wom,  n  and  children  in  France  and  m  Great 
Britain  as  v,-t  11.  And  if  we  are  cira-ii-  d  ::Vo  it.  as  e-itain 
mternation.il  influences  hope  we  will  bi'.  ;t  may  thrn  br  usrd 
to  destro\  the  Lves  of  our  own  wiv^,  and  children.  Tiiose 
aie  the  things  I  am  protesting  a-'ain.-;.  For  God's  sake.  U-t 
us  rise  above  this  petty  qiibbling,  accept  the  .vilutary  pro- 
visions of  the  Sv-nate  bill,  hold  this  embargo,  and  bring  this 
\yar  to  a  close  bffcre  it  bursts  into  \hv  most  di'vastating 
destruction  th.'  world  ha'^  ever  ^vm.  P-.olcng.d  applause.] 
Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  S-xakrr.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Hook  I. 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speak'.'r.  neutrality  and  di-mocracv  are 
born  in  the  hearts  and  the  mind>  of  tho  American  proiilo.  I 
might  say  richt  nov;  that  I  ini-.  nd  to  vote  for  th.r  Senate  bill, 
and  I  shall  b^  proud  of  t{.at  vote  Tiie  r*  a.-on  I  shall  be 
proud  cf  that  vote  is  beeau-e  I  .-liall  m-vr  intrntionallv  cast 
a  vote  that  wil!  help  tlie  enr-Ki's  of  drmociacv.  Commu- 
na?.i-i.^m.  wliirh  r^  presents  th-;  Godlev>  element.,  of  the  earth. 
is  the  moct  diingercus  enemy  of  democracv. 

We  may  talk  of  poison  eas.  wr  may  talk  (if  arm.s  and  am- 
munition, but  p;):-on  ::a>.  arms,  and  ammunition  are  being 
m.anufacturfd  every  day  by  the  onmiies  of  democr.icv  to 
create  all  the  dr^  ad.  mi.sery.  iind  mhumonitv  tluit  has  been 
de.seribed  dur,n=i  this  debate.  Yes;  they  have  been  ^K^red  up 
foi  years  b-  the  enemr  s  of  d'^mocracy  and  nvo  now  bem^ 
unleashed  m  all  their  fin-y  ag.on.t  tliose  who  believe  m  the 
sanctity  of  God.  relig.on.  and  'he  ba.;,-  principle.^  of  freedom. 
I  shall  re  ver  b  '  a  .Mleot  partner  to  thos-^  enemies  of  dem.oe- 
raey.  At  'h;,-;  time  I  want  to  refer  to  the  CoN(;RESsinN.».L  Rec- 
OPD,  volume  84.  pagp  8155.  a  speech  made  bv  the  di.^tiniuished 
gentleman  from  New  York  1  Mr.  B.»rton;.  I  a^ree  with  the 
staw'nienis  he  made  at  that  time.  He  said: 
J    '"'P  •;;•    ^'•■''   operation   of    t!.-   p:c,.cnt    act   docs   not   rt.-ult    in 

I:  favors  strong  nations  against  weaker  !-..rions  and  warl-ki- 
nations  again.,!  peace-seeking  nations.  Tb.-  ^'i  '..^.  warlike  natiois 
are  already  armed  and  supplied  with  m  nations  Und>  r  '■  ter- 
national  law  the  weaker  of  pta:e-sick.:  .:  i.o.ions  have  a  n^^'iVt  to 
pu: Chase  tneir  means  of  defen.^c  in  the  markets  of  the  world  our 
own  included.  Tl^c  pre.-ent  law  denies  that  right.  As  the  Rentle- 
man  trom  New  York  |  Mr  W.ad  .w.-rth  ]  c,b..erved  in  his  le.stimony 
b.  fore  the  committee,  .f  France  had  a  similar  act  during  the 
struc:i^le  of  our  American  Co!cniC3  for  Independence,  that  struggle 
would  probably  have  been  lost.  I'ufcja'e 

The  first  question  to  l:e  decided,  therefor-,  is  this  Do  -x-n  want 
this  sesy.n  of  Coiigrcss  to  adjourn  v.iih  the  present  Neutralitv  Act 
on   .h"   books,  knowing  that   it   is  not  a  real  neutraloy   ..      a,    all 

St  have  rS:;^^?''"   ''''''  ""'^"  ^^  ^  "^"^^  ^^^^'^^   ^^^   '-'^-- 

That  ':-.  the  so- eeh  of  the  ren'h'man  from  New  York  and 
I  aereed  wah  him  then.  It  i,  a  sound  argument,  lu.-t  as 
sound  tod:.y  as  it  was  at  the  time  it  was  g^vm.  I  u,ii  never 
as  Ion,-  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this  House,  become  a  silent 
partner  wrh  the  enemies  of  democracy,  even  though  the 
gentleman  from  New  Yoik  ha,-  nov--  chosen  to  jo.n  w  -h 
tho-e  v.ho  would  make  us  a  siknt  partner  of  the  enemies 
of  dem.c.acy.  I  abh^  r  Vwir:  I  vhisc  to  d)  anvthiiiL  tj.Ht 
will  m  any  way  tend  toward  ^.rndmg  any  of  c^ur  voutli  to 
fight  on  f., reign  soil,  but  I  al.so  refuse  to  a-d  anei  ah  ;  ■  ur 
enemies.  It  is  manifestly  true  that  the  arms  embargo,  ;or4 
aid  and  abet  those  who  would  destroy  our  form  of  ■  ev  -i- 
m.cnt.     iAi:p;e.use.]  o     ... 

I  Here  the  ga\el  fell.] 

Mr.  ELOOAI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  mmu'es  to  th-  ^-i- 
tleman  fiom  Mis.sissippi  i  Mr.  Collins  1. 

Mr.  COLLi:;s.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  repeal  of  the  em  ban  o 
on  arms,  muniticns.  and  implemav.s  of  war  presents  a  qu  s- 
t-.cii  to  this  b.:dv  about  whie  h  h^cnest  nvn  may  o  tier. 
VVnen  11  wa6  on  for  coiuideiat^^.i  m  liie  House  last  June  I 
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cast  my  vote  againrt  lifting  the  crr^bargo.  Then  there  was 
piomise  cf  a  pac.fic  adjustment  cf  the  German-Pel  sh  rcn- 
troversy  and  I  was  averse  to  our  Governm.en'  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  that  issue  that  may  have  prevented  a  peaceful 
sett'rnj'n".  of  it. 

I  i-athc  v.-ar.  I  knew  tco  m.uch  about  it.  for  it  has  been 
my  le.spopjsibili-y  for  many  years  to  study  and  to  plan  a 
modern  and  cfifective  military  establishment  for  our  coun'ry. 
i  know  t];at  v,-ar  is  barbari'^m  at  its  lowest  ebb.  that  civili- 
iiaticn's  strength  turns  to  brute  force — the  wisdom  ot  tiie 
ages  degenera-e>  info  the  cunning  cf  the  beast  seeking  to  kill 
and  to  ex  St.  Because  I  knew  this  so  uell  I  believed  last 
June  it  would  be  a  mistake  for  this  country  to  amend  r.s 
Neutrality  Ac:  :n  b.  half  of  the  demcciacies  when  such  action 
may  have  prevented  a  peaceful  settlement  cf  the  Gern:an- 
Polish  iSiU-'. 

The  situation  iS  rhsngrd.  War  is  now  on  m  Europe  and 
♦  -  ^h'^  linV:  of  m.y  abili'y  I  prcpn.sc  to  keep  it  there  and  to 
keep  this  ccimtry  cut  of  :t. 

I  propcse  to  be  entirely  frank.  I  hold  no  brief  for  England 
or  France.    Only  t^o  v.ell  I  know  that  both  cf  these  countries 
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The  SPEAKER.     The  gentlem.an  yields  back  1  mi-ute. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  a-k  how  the  tim.e  stands? 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  t'-e  time  consumed  today,  the  gentle- 
man from  Nov.-  York  'Mr.  Bloom:  has  used  1  hour  and  9 
minutes.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  !?,Ir.  Fi=h'  has 
us.^d  1  hour. 

Mr.  ELOOM.     How  does  the  total  time  stand.  Mr.  Speaker? 

Tr.e  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  'Mr. 
Fish]  in  all  has  u.sed  3  hcurs  8^2  minutes.  The  gentleman 
from.  New  York   [Mr.  Bloom]   in  all  has  used  2  hcurs  56  =  2 

m.mutes. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  IMr.  Maas;. 

Mr.  MAAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  extrem.ely  regrettable  that 
the  neutrality  legislation  was  not  disposed  of  in  the  regular 
se.ssion  of  Congre.is.  before  a  war  broke  out.  I  wish  I  were 
absolutely  positive  that  I  knew  the  right  answer  to  this  mcst 
perpk\v-ng  and  far-reaching  problem  that  confronts  us.  I 
have  never  studied  a  question  so  intensely,  nor  weighed  all 
considerations  so  carefully  as  I  have  this  legislation.  I  can 
cnly  hope  that  I  have  arrived  at  a  correct  answer.     I  pray 


merely  want   us  to  help  them  m  another  of  the  war.^  that      that  whatever  the  Congress  may^do  that  it  may  prove  to  te 


h.avc  been  going  on  m  EuroiDe  from  the  Spanish  Succession 
to  the  pre.sent  h.our  and  wh.ch  will  continue  about  every 
25  years  apart  or  until  a  ne.v  c^op  of  boys  are  reared  to 
military  a^e.  I  know  too  wtll  tl-iat  many  of  cur  people  f  ol 
that  we  shculd  not  miss  even  one  cf  these  wars.  I  believe, 
hcwcver,  that  a  m-a:on-y  of  Aroe-ncans  prefer  to  stay  out  cf 
this  cne — to  skip  at  l^ast  every  other  one.  Personally,  I 
feel  that  cur  chances  of  b^ccm:ng  involved  in  this  one  will 
be  materially  lessened  if  the  demiOcracies  are  aram  the  vic- 
tors. Fcr  that  rea.-cn  I  am  now  v.-illmg  to  lift  the  arms 
embargo  and  thus  make  available  to  them,  within  the  conti- 
nental limits  of  th-  United  S'ates.  the  products  of  cur 
factories  fcr  pro-ecuT.ni:  the  war — be  they  airplanes,  guns, 
tanks,  anr.ored  cars,  ammunition,  or  what  not — so  long  as  we 
continue  to  mianram  an  ad  quate  reserse  cf  raw  materials 
for  our  cwn  ne'ds. 

By  50  d  ng  we  promote  the  chances  cf  vx'ory  for  the 
democratic  ccuniries.  thereby  hastening  the  retum  of  peace. 
L  k'  v.-ise.  we  gear  up  our  cwn  industry  and  m.ake  ourselves 
ready  for  any  unfcreseen  turn  cf  even's. 

Oi  ccur'e  v:^  cannot  be  -ure  of  the  outcom.e.  even 
though  the  dem:Ocra-ic  countries  do  manage  to  transport 
such  qua:;ti!ies  and  k.nd'-  of  cur  m.unitions  as  they  may  n  ed. 
We  can  be  sure  cf  this,  hcv.evcr.  th.at  by  rteppmg  up  Ameii- 
can  industry  v.-e  have  promoted  our  cwn  readiness  to  stave 
cfT  any  threat  to  this  hemi.-phcre.  and  there  may  be  such 
threat  shculd  the  totalitarian  powers  dictate  the  terms  of 
p^ace  and  gam  territory  close  enough  to  the  Amierican  Con- 
tinent 

Wi'h  the  world  puture  as  it  is  today — with  all  Europe  either 
in  ae'uai  war  or  sufferers,  or  near  sufferers,  as  its  conse- 
quence— the  sp-'cdt-.c  up  of  indus'nal  product. on  here  is 
r.eces.-ary  for  our  own  well-being.  We  posses  the  best  navy 
in  the  world.  We  have  done  m.uch  to  m.odernize  all  of  the 
ccmpcnents  of  oo.r  Arm.y.  which  is  by  no  m.eans  small  in 
numerical  strength,  and  we  are  en  the  road  to  its  complete 
im.plementation.  Do  not  be  fooled  by  propagandists  here 
and  abr.-ad.  We  are  w«  11  prepared  for  modern  war  on  land. 
on  tne  .^ca.  and  in  the  air.  A  highly  geared  industrj-  produc- 
ing modern  implements  of  warfare  will  supply  creater  mia- 
ter.el  demands  :hevuld  the  need  arise  later  for  expansion  of 
our  military  forces. 

I  hat  :•  war— ar.d  because  I  do  I  shall  always  oppose  any 
move  that  m.ay  lead  us  into  war.  including  proposals  ema- 
nating from  source;  which,  for  somic  excu.se  or  another,  and 
always  wr.hout  reason,  are  continuously  advocating  mulitary 
and  naval  estatl.shments  of  proportions  which  no  nation  that 
ha<;  a  will  to  stay  at  hom.e  and  mind  its  own  business  needs. 

The  Cor::re;>  should  miake  every  effort  to  maintain  peace. 
The  Amrrican  people  want  an  honest,  intelligent  peace.  Per- 
haps som.e  day  the  parliaments  of  the  world  can  get  together 
on  hnw  It  is  to  be  done.  This  is  the  greatest  challenge  to 
ma:-kind.      Applause.] 

Mr.  Spf'ak-  r.  I  yield  back  the  balance  cf  my  time. 
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the  right  course. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  embargoes  as  an  intema- 
ticnal  policy.  I  view  it  as  an  unwise  and  dangerous  method. 
I  opposed  the  original  enactment  of  this  so-called  neutrality 
legislation.  I  took  an  active  part  in  the  fight  to  repeal  it 
this  June. 

I  am  not  new  opposing  the  Senate  amendments  to  the 
House  bill  because  of  any  change  in  opinion  on  the  principle 
cf  cm.bargces. 

My  reason  for  voting  for  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
fere'?s  is  because  I  agreed  last  June  with  President  Roosevelt 
and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  that  the  embargo  should  have 
been  repealed  then;  that  to  do  so  once  a  v.-ar  had  com- 
menced would  almost  certainly  involve  us  in  that  war.  I 
still  believe  this.  I  still  agree  with  what  the  President  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  believed  then.  I  believe  that  to  make 
any  m.ajor  change  in  our  Neutral. ty  Act  while  a  v.-ar  is  in 
progress,  when  such  change  is  intended  to  be  an  aid  to  one 
side  in  that  war.  against  the  other  side,  greatly  increases  the 
danger  of  our  becoming  involved  in  that  war. 

Mr.  IZAC.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M.A.A.S.     I  yield  to  the  gentlemian  from  California. 

Mr.  IZAC.  Would  the  gentleman  be  in  favor  of  it  if  it 
becomes  necessary  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Am.erican 
people? 

Mr.  MAAS.  Oh.  of  course.  I  am  in  favor  of  voting  for  any- 
thing that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people. 

Mr.  IZAC.  But  the  gentlem.an  does  not  beheve  this  is 
in  the  interest  of  the  AmiCrican  people? 

Mr.  MAAS.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  at  the  present  time  in 
cur  interest. 

Mr.  FISH.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  MAAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  The  gentlem.an  would  be  in  favor  of  voting 
for  war  if  it  was  in  the  interest  of  the  American  people? 

Mr.  MAAS.     Of  course  I  would. 

Mr.  DONDERO.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  MAAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DONDERO.  The  gentleman  i"  not  in  favor  of  taking 
any  step  that  will  be  unneutral  and  unfriendly  to  anyone  after 
war  has  started? 

Mr.  MAAS.     The  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATRICK.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAAS.     I  yield  to  the  genileman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Hcv.-  can  the  gentlem.an  say  that  having 
once  passed  a  law.  and  then  two  nations  in  another  part  of 
the  earth  become  involved  in  war.  that  should  freeze  us  in 
our  tracks,  even  if  that  war  ran  20.  30,  50,  or  100  years?  We 
pass  laws  in  our  own  right  and  for  cur  c\^-n  people-  and  take 
our  own  neutral  steps.  We  are  not  thereby  frozen  and  can- 
not unshackle  otirselves. 

Mr.  MAAS.  Oh.  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  I  do  not  con- 
tend for  1  minute  we  have  not  the  right  to  repeal  this  law. 
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V/e  have  the  risht  to  make  or  unmake  any  law  which  wo  have 
pa.vsed.  We  also  have  the  rigrht  to  go  all  the  way  and  de- 
clare war.  but  we  should  know  uhat  wc  are  doinn  when  v>e 
do  that.  The  real  question  is  not  whether  we  ran  change 
the  law,  b;:r  is  it  desirable  to  change  the  law  now  that  war 
has  b;T;--n  oi;*? 

Mr.  ENGFL.     Will  the  sentlem.an  yield' 

Mr.  MAAS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

r.Tr,  ENGEL.  In  my  speech  a  week  a::'o  Monday  I  quoted 
the  Secretary  of  S:ate.  and  I  want  to  read  now  what  Am- 
bassador Paize  tclecraphed  the  Secretary  oi  State  reijarding 
thrs  very  subject  matter. 

In  December  1914  Senator  Hitchcock,  of  Nebraska,  intro- 
duced a  resolution  in  the  Senate  aimed  at  th-'  exportation 
of  munition.>  of  war  to  any  belligerent.  On  December  11. 
1314.  the  American  Ambassador  to  Great  Bnrain,  Mr.  Pa-^c' 
cabled  the  Secretary  of  State  as  follows: 

S:r  E'l'-varc!  Grpy  unr^fficiiiilv  rxT^r'r^^'^ed  th"  Ivp--  to  mo  tbat  *hp 
bill  introduced  by  Mr.  Hitchcock  lii  rl:e  Scr.atp  wiil  not  pass  ""si-m'-d 
to  prohibit  the  exportation  by  private  firnis  of  mun.tions  of\\ar  to 
any  oeliigereiit. 

He  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  would  be  sp»>c;al 
lecislaticn  pasMd  while  war  wa.-  in  progress,  making  a  radical 
departure  from  long-establ:shed  cusroms,  and  for  these  rea- 
sons would  be  an  unneutral  act  toward  the  belligerents.  Thi.s 
].<;  a  tc^  :ram.  .-,ent  by  Mr.  Page,  the  American  Ambassador  to 
the  Secretary  ol  S'ate  m  1914  on  this  question,  winch  repre- 
sents thf  En,^li.>h  a't.tude  at  that  tim.e. 
Mr.  MAAS.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  change  the  law  now  is  a  deliberate,  afTirma- 
tivp  ac:  of  parti:an.^h.p.  It  is  not  only  one  cf  those  srep.s 
-short  of  war."  it  is  but  a  step  short  cf  a  declaration  of  war, 
and  the  one  is  very  likely  to  follow  the  other.  Such  a  change 
in  cur  law  now  w.ll  be  such  an  unneutral  act  that  we  may 
have  to  ourselves  answer  for  it  upon  the  battlefields  before 
th.-  war  IS  ov-t. 

The  proponents  of  repeal  sav  that  tho  present  embargo 
aids  Germany  and  hurts  the  Allies.  This,  of  course,  is  not 
true  at  all.  What  ;hey  really  mean  is  tliat  our  present  law- 
does  not  hurt  Germany  in  the  same  way  that  it  does  England 
and  France,  due  to  the  fact  that  Germ.any  cannot  get 
munitions  from  us  anyway  because  of  the  British  blockade. 
We  come  as  near  as  possible  to  having  real  neutrality  now 
because  neither  side  can  purchase  munitions  from  ik,.  and 
therefore  wc  have  no  stake  in  the  war. 

The  Allies  knew  what  our  law  was  when  they  declared  wai- 
on  Germany  in  September. 

To  stimulate  a  wartime  m.unitions-making  industry  in  this   ' 
country  is  a  most  dangerous  thing  to  do.     One  side  in  the 
war  will  control  the  seas  and  therefore  prevent  the  other  side 
fiom.  ebraining  munitions  f>om  us,  while  they  theniselves  will 
depend  upon  our  production  to  carry  on  the  war.     Agents  of 
the  side  that  is  denied  access  to  our  miUnitions  will  try  to 
even  thnags  up  by  preventing  the  dominant  sea  power  from  ' 
getting  our  mmn.tions.    The  only  method  possible  is  to  destroy   ' 
cur  munition  factories  and  prevent  arms  and  ammunition 
Irom  ever  being  loaded  on  their  enemies'  ships.     This  hap- 
pened before.     It  will  again  inflame  public  opinion  in  this 
country,  and  will  bo  one  of  the  potent  causes  of  our  entering 
the  war.    Every  explosion,  regardless  of  cause,  will  be  blamed 
upon  a  belligerent.    Soon  an  outraged  public  will  be  demand- 
ing our  entry  into  the  war.    Soon  we  will  be  even  more  inten- 
sively prcpagahdi2.?d  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  '-our"  war 
for  us.    If  this  is  true,  and  they  are  figiiting  our  war  th^  n  we 
should  not  only  immediately  repeal  all  neutraliiv  legislation 
but  we  should  openly  declare  war  and  take  our  place  side  by 
side  with  France  and  England.    To  do  less  is  cowardly.    U  it 
is  our  war.  lei  us  get  in  now  and  get  it  over  with  as  quickly  as 
possible     Let  us  not  wait,  as  we  did  before,  until  the  AUies  are 
defeated  and  then  have  to  face  a  victorious  enem.y.  | 

But  are  the  Allies  fighting  our  war?  In  what  way  are  we  ' 
threatened  by  Germany  if  we  keep  out  of  this  war^  Is  this 
th.n  another  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  demociacy"'^ 
We  tried  that  once.  We  all  know  the  results.  No-  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  Allies  are  fighting  our  war.  The  cause  'of 
this  war  is  the  same  as  tlie  last  one.    It  is  a  collision  of  two  , 


powerful   European   comneicial   cnm.petitors.      W-'    liavr    no 

inherent    interests   in    tiie   commercial   supremacy   of   e.ther 
one. 

Ideol(;g:es  are  not  mvclved.  It  i';  a  cnmm.icial  war.  We 
lost   if  wo  t  ik.'  sides,  no  matter  who  u.n-^. 

We  cert:dnly  should  have  learned  from  the  la.-t  war  th.it 
we  wUl  again  be  holdmg  the  stakes  and  will  !>'  the  p:ir.cipal 
losers.  We  mndc  a  noble  effort  to  as.-ist  in  soIvvt  Euidpo's 
problems  in  l'J17  and  1918.  but  ai!  w  got  nut  of  it  v. as  bill:ons 
m  I  O  Us.  whuh  have  novor  bt-n  paid  and  nevr  wdl  be. 
Th:s  m.ight  net  be  so  bad.  but  there  was  nordle^,s  ■sacrifice  of 
thousands  of  th'-  finest  y.aing  men  ot  America  on  Europe's 
battlefields.  Wo  sufl-Ted  more  than  any  nation  m  E..:opp 
with  our  post-war  deiMession  costing  us  up  to  tw.,  hundr.'d 
billions  and  rc.-uiting  in  unem.ploymenL  and  sufTennp  by  nnl- 
ho:;.  of  Americans  over  a  period  of  years.  Do  vo  want 'to  go 
through  this  all  over  again  mer..ly  for  a  vo-.r  or  two  of  f  il^e 
war  prosperity? 

My  sympathy  goes  cut  to  the  peoples  of  Au>fiia    CV.  ■  ho- 
.^icH'akia.  and  Poland      But   bitter  exporieni'^  \■■^■  ran  »■■'   us 
that  going  ovei   th.er^  'o  bu't  into  th.,  u'  war;  uii   •  ■ '' h. 'p 
th.  m.      We    lecinid    that    tragically    120    v  .ai  >    ago    "l    pray 
that  I'Milard  may   nu   .>ufTer   th-  unhappy  fate  oi    P,  land 
but   we  mu-^t    know   that    wo   cannot   changr    the   cour.^e   of 
events    m    Euiofi-    l.v    p.irticipatmg    in    tlvn     wars.      Both 
sides  will  Ihstcn  to  u.-  if  v.o  are  a  powerful  nuitial.  how-v.  r 
A.^  to  th.    C(-nt,.nti..n  that   if  wo  ht   Prance  and  Eng-at-' 
be  defeated  that  we  v. HI  then  hue  to  f.ire  a  victorious;  Ger- 
man.y   alon-..   over  h  -re.   is   ridiculous.     This   was    the   same 
argument   tha-   h:  Ip,  d  dr^w  us   into  th.  war  L'O   voars  ago 
W.>   are   told   that   if   we   M    th.   Alli.^   lose,   that '  G-rm  any 
w,.l   Q.mand   and   receive    the   Biiti.sh    po.-.^e.^^ion — C  m  it'-i 
Bermuda^  Nassau,    and    th.^    n.t    of    th-    BMr.>h-Amo,  i  an 
islands.    It  we  remain  out  of  tlus  War.  cons,  ive  our  fuii  min- 
,   pcvv-er.  cur  economic  re.^-curces,  and  build  up  our  own  mil-tarv 

'  m!n  ;v'?  '  ^^:'^^^''^^  ^-^'^-r  v,ouId  not  dare  risk  war  with 
us  m  this  hcmio;'ii  re. 

Th-    purpo>e  of  this  biM  befom  us  is  not   to  improve  our 
neu.ra.uy  law.    Ts  only  ofT  ,.t.  and  I  b.litve  its  .sole  purpose 
is  to  enable  this  Government  to  inN  rvene  m  the  pre.H-nt  war' 

Otherwise,  why  change  th-  law  now?  C.  rtamly  so  lor-  as 
\y..  have  an  emb;Mgo  on  munitions  our  poac-  is  not'on- 
danenod  by  Germany,  Rusia,  or  Italy. 

Thon  r;re  we  to  believp  that  we  u.li  be  thrn'.  pod  with  a 
war  by  Franc(>  and  England  becauH'  we  will  not  iv^al  .ome 
law  to  which  they  obj-ct  ^  Are  we  to  beheve  that  th-  v  wm  d 
ri5k  our  friendships  if  nor.  then  by  whom  is  our  pc'- •'! 
tnreatened  by  the  retention  of  the  a-m.s  embargo^  H-  •'  wdl 
redlining  it  get  us  into  war?  No  one  has  even  ofTer.d  rh. 
slith.est  explanation  of  tlii-.-  contention 

Wliat  wa-e  the  motives  behind  th<>p  -.vho  advocated  in 
embargo-neutrality  law  in  the  fir^r  p'ace''  T^,  v  an  tl- 
very  ones  now  demanding  its  repeal.  Was  ir  a  g-nu.rV  l>ri.ef 
that  suoh  a  course  would  keep  us  out  of  war^  Or  wr'-o  thev 
cruelly  deluding  the  poople  in  an  cfTort  to  eapl^alI'e' politi- 
cally upon  the  popular  .sentiment  to  k. -p  this  oou-trv  -ut  of 
war?  Wore  they  dangcn-usly  gan.blmg  that  there  would 
be  no  wa-.  and  thorefore  no  show-down,  in  their  aMen-)t  to 
play  up  to  the  popular  demand  for  neirrality? 

Or  did  the:r  calculations  miscarry  and  the  .  IT.-t  of'the 
law  appear  to  aid  the  wiong  side,  so  that  now  they  want  to 
change  it? 

If  Germany  controlled  the  scas.  would  the  proponents  of 
embargo  repeal  be  before  us  still  adv-c-atmg  reo.al ' 

Should  Germany  gain  control  of  the  sca.sJ^and  W'^ll  ^he 
may  with  her  superior  air  force  and  submarine  s—wi;i  rot 
the  present  ad;ocates  of  repeal  again  demand  the  nen.ct- 
ment  of  the  arms  cmbarro?  ^wiacL 

How  can   this,  by  the  widest  stretch  cf  the  imagmation 
be  considered  neutrali'y?  "  ' 

The  intent  of  this  bill  is  to  aid  one  side  as  against  the 
other.  That  IS  the  first  step  to  ultimate  active  participation 
in  the  war.  It  is  the  same  load  dov.n  which  we  went  to  war 
tne  last  time. 

Our  furnishing  supplies  now  means  our  furnisiang  men 
luttr  as  surely  as  it  did  20  years  ago. 
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or  la*er 


Let  us  not  fcrcet  t 
h.cr 
A.he.5 


•  ^.-1  V  ^» 


Vcrl::  War 


h.ch  v::r::.ic.  the  tide  and  ntade  pessitle  the  victery  by  tiie 


It  w 


a.s  th-^t  very  aid  which  m.^de 


"ssiblc 


:r.a;ct:ve 


ana  cra.tic  p-a:e  terms  that  Kitlcr  and  Stai.n  became  1.0: 
cmy  pcsstble  b.;t  a  ctrtamty 

If  we  stay  eut  :f  the  v.v.r  we  will  be  m  a  pcsiticn  to  me-*  ---e 
tiic  dispute  whtn  :ht  war  i^  c:  r  and  tc  se^  Lhat  -s-  ce  s 
dene  -.-z  tc  prevent  anether  Wrsa.iies.  >.hich  turned  cut  -o 
be  not  a  p-co  treatv  btit  a  d^eiaia:  en  c:  a  future  w-  I^ 
^e  dr  t^ke  sides,  and  even  :f  that  side  wins,  n  wui  cniv  •-.■■•! 
m  ano'her  Versa. je?  Treatv.  with  aii  0'  v^  'r,,.-----.--  .V,,.-.^.^. 
The  Wcr:d  War.  v^hich  cur  .id  permitted  the  A-'lics'^ru^ 
wa-^  fought  m  vain. 

Let  us  retain  the  embarco  and  conserve  all  cf  cur  resources 
for  cur  defen.^s.  Let  u>  buy  every  airr-lan?  American  !»c- 
lones  are  capable  of  producing  fcr  our  c.vn  air  cefcn.se 

We  are  not  a  European  nation.  But  we  are  a  pacific  power 
In  that  direction  lies  cur  destiny  and  cur  dancer  Lt*  us 
not  dissipate  cur  manpcucr.  miatary  might,  and  eccncnvc 
rescurces  m  a  European  war.  I:  v.e  keep  cut  cf  su.h  v>  u-s 
and  turn  all  cf  cur  tffcits  to  buiid.ng  up  ctir  cwn  defence  no 
power  en  earth— not  even  a  victorious  combination  m  Europe 
with  the  aid  of  any  oriental  power— would  dare  tc  c"<^'V-e  us 
m  a  war  m  this  hemisphere.  If  we  dc  weaken  our.s'lVe.  m 
an  overseas  Eurcpean  uar  we  may  then  become  an  civ^v  prcv 
tc  aggression  from  the  Orient. 

We  cannc:  get  into  trouble  if  we  mind  our  own  busness 
ana.  in>teaG  of  trymc  to  solve  the  problems  ef  the  world,  turn 
cur  attention  to  solving  oui'  cwn  urgent  problems  at  home 

Mr.  FISH.  Mi.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleinan  from 
Michigan  Mr.  Micke.ner    such  time  as  h-  "^ay  d-<'e 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  history  is  "valuibie  pnn- 
cipally  because  it  enables  us  tc  chart  our  course  for  the  fu-u-e 
based  upon  the  expx-ricnces  of  the  past.  Do  the  results' of 
the  World  War  v.hich  we  ente-ed  m  1917  justifv  cur  tak'n-- 
a  s-cp  thct  may  lead  us  into  another  World  \Var  m  1939''*'' 
Fli-  150  years  this  ccuntry  had  no  neu'.rahtv  law  Our 
cou.-se  in  dealing  with  fcreicn  nations  was  controilt-d  by  in- 
ternaticnai  law— whatever  that  is.  The  express  purpose  of  the 
Senate  bill  is  permanently  to  abandon  international  law  not 
to  return  to  it.     International  law  did  not  keep  us  cut  of  the 


.-  — .._  ij  ....„...i.s  '.^,i, .  wet-.et  £.ssisi  m  insiii;otitic  .'ur  co -x 

against  future  fcec—  v-"c      ■"■-  c  --",.-  .-^ ^„  "     -  ■"      ' 

V  ... — . .    .,    ..^. ......   ...    .,.  ;f    .xti.  .  T;-^., .  y 

T— s  Neutra..rr  A:t  \;  i..s  no:  cuicltlr  ccnor.ve>d 
"•^^  •-"?  ^<^^i:::  cf  rci^rs  cf  5ti;.tv  ^^n 


par:  -  -.-r  rie>e 


»-  ../  .  i, , 


LV-' 


ire.'^udi.h  cf  ^ ..-  .i- 


pecp.e  e^  c"Ti-hiTe  t.hrcuchcu:  th? 


ie>e  -~  c 


Much  cf  the  arcument 


■.1  ^n  ..»".e  pre;.s.c:t:   ocbs^te  xras  u.su"'d  s*  the  ttnte  :h<» 
•^  an  .2  a  men  ait  cry  Je}:..=.ls:ion  vtas  being  .-c:- si  or  red. 


!?:.5 


cc:  ii^cti;:  very  ve:i  tinder  :he  Neutrality  Ac:  cf 
furthjtr  stud:y  and  rxpcnenc-e  ::  \ra<  thouc'-t 
wise  :e   r.ace  some  stT-engthemnc   amerdmettts  m  the  law 
-.  .:-^.  y.u  Tr_  reca..  t.nat  the  s^-callevi  P:::nian  hill  passed 
^■:   ^"-'-^.s:^-  ■^^■'.   :.he  House  ocnsiderod  the  MoK.vr^clds 

-:7:>^V"  r^r'^  ^•'  -'  ^--  ^-^^'  t-  ^liTermg"  as  to 
V"'^-"  "  ■""^"  — '  ^  reachea  a  conclu.s.icn  as  :o  what  m.T 

.\l".^;^f  '-".'■^r^  matter  cf  neut.-ahty  "it^islation  sliould  be.  and. 

-".i"!.  i''-^:!'^  '■^'  '"^'  ^"-'*^-^-^*«-"'-~y  '^'-"   en  March  IS.  1937.  I 
^-i"^  .n  p..irt  I 


o    rur:Ms.h     n-s:#r:al<    cf.     s-^t"    kiDd 


p- 


i'f   M.v^-   'r>r  "Bai.: 


;;:-V^^  to  :.;-.f  was— ;iiC 


Tl",  crx' 


CI  serf : 


icvlcfvj    :r.    .<i:-.v 


L^nCT 


1~_":'"     '  ',-•■   — .--^■^■:c:-.«  are  :jc:  r.:cA5.::-.j:      K.-:.h  of  -..hrist^  n-.r.va-e* 

rV_'::  •:'■'•    Z^    ^'-"    ^■--:^    ^^   t-.:-::t^s<    'ar.:\'.   arv    betticere-t    ra- 

I,-"'  -V:  l.;!:^'^'-^7''^^^   ^~*      '":-^^r  -o  c:rcu::^5;A:-rr5  xr;::   -orf 

""■ ■  "••^•*'-^->  c.    ;.:-.T   k. -.-..:   :o   be".:;ci?Tt>r:i   n.<i:;v»r.s  unJo-^s  :  r> 

^■f  .  '■.;--^  ^^--  =^-"  •-•^'  -f  r^i^'cc  cf  :h.<  :cci<^tv-  w  n 
n:?'.;-^  .^;::-^-  ^;^''l'-"'e  ^->  '^-  ^^^'  Snt^m  -.r.  :he  At,liint:c 
■::"._^:   le-"""   -"    ^"^   ^'--     •'^'  -^^   -^^^n   M-;^:    ;.-c5"   nstvns 

:: \-       -^   respective    v-aters.    s-d    that    if    Grf;i:    Brit^iin    :5   at 

...t    «...    IX    a..e    .0   ^......ase   c".    a    CA.vh-&:-;d.cArrT   b;i*:s   iv- 

iiid  that  the  .^:v.e 


v>..-.>:    5ho  w:::  be  av^f  -.^  cc^  her  cwr.  r,i"V'- 
v....  b;    trae  of  J.-^i^.u: 


It    wi...   therefore,   be   ob.sen-ed   that   casli   and   carrv    o.^ 
p:opcsec  m  the  Senate  resolution  now  before  us.  is  nothing 
neu.     In  fact,  the  act  of  1937  providixi  cash  and  carrv  'or 
e^erytn:nc  except  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of' war 
However,  th.s  provision  cf  the  law  expired  by  hmn,ation  on 
M.-.y    ,.    :o^,9      Therefore,    if    tjie   so-cahod   cash-ivnd-carrv 
^-:c^.^.cn  0:   the  pending   resolution  is  adopted,  we  wilj  bo 
o..t  ccntinumg  tne  lii37  l.^w.    I  know  cf  no  one  who  dcx>s  not 
f^vcr  such  action.     Why  then  all  this  fuss  and  propacanda 
aoout  cash  and  carry:     One  would  think  that  it  was  seme 
lnnc^a;lon  or  new  proposal.    I  hope  it  is  not  for  the  purpose 
o\  contusing  those  who  favor  the  arms  embarco      Tliere  is 
no  reason  why  we  should  n.ot  ha^  e  both  cash  and  cany  and 
the  arms  embargo.    In  that  .s;une  spotx-h  en  Miireh  18.' 1937 
I  said  I 

-Ic.-,::-.    tt-.r  eppcncr.ts  cf  thi?  measiire  tetl  us  that  \ro  aiv  aK-i'i- 
ca-.:t.  aur_^::u<:-ho:.orec1  pclicy  cf   n:>ist:::g  upon   the  freedom  of 
-      ..lere  i>  nc  quosncn  but   that   tbo  neuirrUitv  leci.sl.rion 


:i!TC 


......  ,         -^  :^^  ontboaicd  :n  tlir  :>o:td;nc  n^oasurr.  do  aband.n 

......    .ipe-hi-orentr^cncn      Woocirow    Wllscn   ^id   th;U    vxo   cn- 

•  t.r..    ..-.0    N\cr.c    \\;-.r    tc    !v..-=ke    the    world    sate    for   douux-nu-v       I 

..-.::-..<  we  a.i  reahre  r.cw  that  \v  e  cr.tered  the  World  War  d-:-'»"1v 
o.v.^tis<-  wo  ir.sistcd  upan  ti-.e  frcxlctri  of  the  seas  ar.d  that"  iie 
ce:^: ruction  ci  the  U.s-.^a-a  violated  that  p.ihcv.  and  ovoVrocht 
ve  v,cre  n:  the  nndst  ci  t!u-  ccr.ii.-.cnitron.  ' 

.\^.on   th.it    fcrin.cs   us   to   the   question   of   p-x.flt   cr  tx\i.-^      Hid 
this  neuir.^.nty  law  be,Mt  in  elTect   m   IP17.  the  fact   thr.t   the  1?^ 
:^-::o  V..S  cr.rryn^c  munitions  of  war    and  American  cif.rens  kncw- 
iT.c.y     and     mtenticnahy     were     passonsrert:    on     the     L-  '^'crwa     m 
violation  of  our  law.  then  it  wouid  itot  have  been  the  duiv  of  this 
c^ntry  to  enter  the  war  b<vause  of  the  violation  of  a  p.  i,^  o     a 
..^  upon  whieh  we  insisted      S.-.d  as  it  is.  Internaticnal  law    a<  1,,^ 
b.xn   aen-.cnstrated  so  many   tunes  In   the  past.  amvni-.-T<»  to  hf"le 
\vhen   nations  get  at  each  others  throat   in  a   war  for  sunrennev 
I   reiterate   that    this   neutrality   legi.vlation   dc^s   Involve   a    ehaVce 
of  pclicy      Tltat  is  what   we  want.     The  polices  we  have  Ux-n  fol- 
lowing  h.-.ve  led   us   into  war:    and   ^^hile  this   bill   Is  undoubted! v 
fau.-y  m  many  ways,  yet  it  is  headed  in  the  ncht  direction  and  wll 
tena   to  :.<.^late  us  from  the  quarrets  of  cher  nations      Yes-    it  "is 
harsh    in    s.-.ne   particulars,   and    there   will    be   complaint    on    the 
part  o!  those  who  want  to  m.uujfacture  war  material'^  fc-  the  s'ike 
a    the    rio.hirs   resulting.      But.    by   and   large,    the    ma.sscs   of  "our 
peop.e  are  .-o  cppo.-ed  to  war  anywhere  in  the  world  that  when  this 
law   IS    thoroughly   undeistood  It   wUl   be   accepted   with   universal 
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These  were  my  .sentiments  as  given  to  the  House  in  1937. 
Nothing  has  since  transpired  to  change  my  views.  They 
are  my  sentiments  today.  I  came  to  this  session  of  Con- 
gress with  an  open  mind.  I  have  heard  the  Presidcni's 
message.  I  have  heard  the  debates.  I  have  studied  the 
argum.ents.  I  have  not  been  convinced  that  it  h  wise  to 
rtpeal  the  arm.s  embargo  at  this  time.  Some  of  those  who 
have  participated  in  this  debate  leave  the  impressio:!  that 
the  war  now  going  on  in  Europe  is  a  contest  between  lacal- 
cgies.  This  contention  was  given  much  consideration  by  the 
House  in  June  1933  when  the  battle  lines  lor  the  prfsent 
war  were  fcrrning  and  when  the  B.oom  resolution  was  under 
consideration.  In  my  remarks  at  that  time,  in  discussing 
this  question,  I  said: 

Mr. 

PlKCl. 


Chairman,  lot  us  not  be  mis:efl  by  propainn.da  that  the  im 


A  a.-  m 


jpe  IS  a  c,  n.'li.c   bc-tVLCi^i   ihc  cioctruies  of    the 


E 
c!-n--rracy  ac  nra.r.st  that  of  tl^e  dictatorship.  There  is  nothing 
u-rthcr  Irnm  the  tru'h.  If  th'-.-e  nati-^ns  go  t-  war^-as  ncv.-  t;pems 
hkely— foim  or  type  of  government  will  not  be  the  issue.'  The.:e 
noMons  will  ftaht  for  territory,  coljpies.  boundar\'  lines  raw  mat'»- 
nnLs,  trade,  and,  last  bv.t  nvn  lea.-t.  power.  Or.r  bo'vs  went  to 
Ee.rope  once  lo  niahe  the  world  sale  f'.r  dcnio-.acv  ..nd  we  k-iow 
now  that  was  n.^t  the  is.-,ue  at,  all  It  does  seem  "that  we  .'^houkl 
have  l...,-:u-jd  .  ur  h.-son.  We  contributed  our  blocd  and  trea.sure 
ior  wnat_  uc  ;..oi:.ht  v.as  a  V»"uso;:.an  ideal.  We  were  all  .sincere, 
but  w-  k:i,.w  n  V,-  tb.at  it  wa.^  just  another  Ku--"pean  war  \\-' 
chjn".-d  cur  entire  ccrnon-.v.  We  piL-d  up  bilhcns  of  dollar,^  of 
li.debti'Cincs,.  We  sacrificed  of  tl^e  l!ov,er  of  our  youn-  m.'.nhood 
and  bcrau£>c  of  th.at  World  War  we  are  even  yet  pa.--.tAi--  throu-'ti 
ih-  valley  of  one  of  ti:e  grearcst  depre,-..^ions  of  all  tim  -  Our 
pe-.p:.j  a;e  oppo-.  d  to  embark:ni;  upun  any  poiicv  where  ther°  •, 
ev-n  a  rt-moij  pj:.b.bnity  of  rcp.-at:ng  cur  cxponer.ce.,  of  th--  w'-r  d 
u  <tr. 

Of  ccur.se.  we  have  a  preference  as  to  th.e  various  form.-  of  cov- 
ernment  cbtannrng  throuehcut  the  v/or!d.  ve  ;  we  are  not  the  k-ener 
ff  tne  world:  we  or*-  not  the  pohceman  tf  th-  world  We  ha-o 
enough  to  do  to  attend  to  our  own  busm-.s.-,  make  thl.s  a  b-tttr 
lane,  m  wnich  to  live,  and  uxlluence  by  exanipU.  rather  than  by 
attempted  force.  Let  us  quit  luo.-ing  around  m  Europe  and  nu-- 
cur  own  house  in  o  dcr.  For  hundreds  of  vears  th< -c  Eu-r-.^i 
territunal  and  boundary  Lne  di.-pute.  have  raged  and  tliere  K  v-, 
indication  that  the  end  is  n -ar.     Whv  sh.ould  we  be  drawn  vv>     U 


ti 


:cnc;:nL:    .var  q-jw 


_  -    .     ^  ^_        \"'PS.  it  will   be 'but  a  quarrel  over  the  "sp(,.xs 

of  the  ia.-t  var.  President  Wil.scn  was  an  ideah.'-t.  He  th..u-h  that 
the  vvays  of  Europe  could  bo  changed.  New  we  all  reahz.  the  .ad 
truth.     We  paid  a  terrible  price  for  this  knowledge. 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  1925.  as  amended  by  the  act  of  1337 
passed  the  Kou.e  and  Senate  almost  unanimously  and  was 
accepted  in  a  simniar  manner  by  the  country.  A  c*'rtam 
leeJmg  of  security  prevailed  among  our  pf^ople  Th -y  feP 
that  their  Congress  had  at  least  attempted  to  keep  out  of 
foreign  war  and  had  written  on  our  statute  books  law  that 
would  be  cff?ct.ve  in  this  regard. 

That  law  is  upon  the  books  today,  the  only  difference  bein^ 
that  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  have  been  permitted  to 
lapse.     Tl;e  first  occasion  arising,  whereby  the  valu"  of  the 
law  might  havt-  b"en  determined,  was  when  the  undeclared 
war  broke  cut  between  Japan  and  China.     Tiie  law  was  not 
applied  to  that  war  becau.'^e  the  President  did  not  see  fit  to 
find  that  a  war  was  in  progress.     Too  much  discrnticn  wa= 
lodged  in  the  President.     When  war  was  recently  declar^'d  in 
Europe,  the  President  could  not  escape,  and  so  we  find  our 
neutrality  law   in   full  force  and   effect   at   this  hoir      The 
em.bargo  has  been  invoked,  and  we  are  not  shippir"  th.-e 
m.urderous   instrum.ents   of   war   to   the   belligerent   nat'on'^ 
Who  says  that  to  sell  this  poisonous  gas  and  these  weapons 
will  help  keep  us  out  of  the  war?     Who  is  there  ^rrs^g  u> 
who  can  stand  on  this  floor  and  say  that   the  law  is  not 
working  well?     It  ha.s  not  got  us  into  foreign  war.     Of  ccur^-e 
time  alone  can  tell  whether  or  not  it  will  ke^p  us  out  of  war 
If  we  are  to  change-  the  law  lot  us  str-ng^hen  it  bv  -ddin^ 
v.hat  is  good  in  the  Senate  bill  and  keeping  the  arms  em- 
bargo.    To  repeal  it  now  will  put  us  right   back  where  we 
wer"  in  1914,     Who  wants  to  return  to  that  position  with  all 
us    possibilities?      We    traveled    that    route    once.      Several 
rtascns  have  been  given  by  the  proponents  of  this  resolution 
why  it  should  be  passed: 

First,  It  is  ccntendGd  that  the  law  is  unneutral  in  that  it 
prevents  all  belhgercnts  from  purchasing  these  arms  It  is 
claimed  that  the  embargo  should  be  repealed  so  that  th- 
Allu's  micht  take  advantagp  of  their  power  to  "come  and  get" 
ammunition  in  this  country  to  carry  en  their  war     It  is 


adm.itted  that  Germanv  cculd  not  a'.ail  hers*  If  cf  the  assist- 
ance of  our  arsenals  if  the  arms  embargo  is  rep^'alod. 

Second.  It  is  contended  by  anotlier  group  tiiat  :t  l,s  nur 
duty  to  a.s..ist  th.e  so-called  dtmocracirs  in  every  way  pos- 
sible .short  0:  v^ar;  tiiat  is,  our  country  is  a  part  of  the 
world  the  w(n'd  w.wt  be  reHTi-an'zcd.  and  it  is  our  duty  as  a 
Nation  to  part;i  ipate  in  the  recrtanization.  It  is  sa-d  that 
whether  we  w.il  it  or  not,  we  must  rvcnlually  pet  into  Th:.s 
war  unless  we  render  such  assustaiice  to  the  Allies  as  will 
make  it  possible  for  them  to  win.  In  otlur  words,  it  is  our 
war  and  mast  be  won  by  tlie  Allies  in  Europe  or  we  must 
fieii*  it  our  in  th.-  W.-.fpvn  Hemi^-ohere  at  a  lat.r  diitp. 

Third.  It  is  cntend.  d  that   selnng  all  belhgeronf   na'ions 
arm-  and  ammunition,  as  woll  as  o-hfr  materials,  on  a  ca.^h- 
and-carry  ba, ..  ,  will  a;d  m  ke.  pint;  us  out  of  war. 
On  the  oliior  side,  u  i.-,  held  th.at: 

Rr.st.  the  present  neutrality  law  was  v^Titfen  in  1935,  per- 
fected in  193G  and  I'JoT,  when  thr  world  was  at  p-nce,  an.d 
was  notice  to  all  li.v  world  what  ou'-  a.titudo  w  :iiM  br  m 
the  event  of  a  for- ;cn  war.  To  cliang'  thi.s  law  now  w.iil.i 
be  imneutral,  paitial,  and  taking  sid-s  m  an  existing  war. 

Second.  1:  is  further  li-ld  th.it  this  would  not  i.r.lv  I  •  an 
unneutral  act  but  that  it  would  be  cnn.-ider.  ri  a  parr:, an  and 
a  ho.stile  act  by  those  nations  m  the  uar  wh.eli.  b<  (  ax>v  of 
their  physical  condition  or  oquiprnpnt.  could  not  tak  ■  ad- 
vantage of  the  cfT.  r  of  th-  Unit  d  State's  to  furiii..h  mun.- 
tion,>  and  boconK   the  ar.senal  of  the  warrinr!   nations. 

At  th,   be;nn;nng  of  the  d<  bate  in  t!io  S-nare  ih.  re  was  ap- 
parently som.e  question  as  to  wh-th^r  or  not   th.    C  ^ngrc-s 
could  change  oui  neutrality  law  at  thi.-,  t.me  without  violating 
mtei national   law.     As   a   result    the   opinion   and    advice   of 
the  outstanding  authorities  on  international  law  in  rhs  c'on- 
try  have  been  sought  and  obtained.    I  .shall  nr»t  t-o  into  this 
pha.c  of  th.    matter  other  than  to  call  youi  a'ttn'i.'n  u,  the 
convincing  argument  made  on  ycsfcrdav  bv  the  distinaui^lud 
m.ember   of   the   Foreign   Affairs   Committee,    the   c,  nflrman 
fic:m  Conn,  ctieut    IMi.  Sh.'n.i:v'.     y.  u  will  rcnrmii  i    that 
hp   called    the   lol]    of   these    mte.'-naf.onal    au-horitios    and. 
head..-d  by  John  Bas.sett  Moore,  they  were  of  the  ciiinion  that 
to  rcj.-al  the  arm,,  embirgo,  thaeby  changing  a  law  written 
in  peacetime,  and  foi-  tiie  expre.ss  purpos.'  Cif  a.^si.sfinR   one 
of  the  beUigerents  in  the  war.  would  be  unneutral.    Of  c-ur.sp 
i.h'ie  are  those  v.ln.  by  strained  const;  uction  and   lal^ired 
>ff.  rt.  attempt  to  .iustify  their  position,  tliat  becau-e  rlie  law 
as  It  now  standi  worlc^s  to  the  benefit  of  one  side-  th.  irUno' 
in  order  to  be  neutral,  we  must  ch.\nge  that  law  so  that  it 
will  benefit  the  other  side.     This  just  docs  not  make  ^,  ^se 
It   does  demonstrate  Imw  d.fficult   it   is  to  divorce  ourselw>3 
from  our  .sympathies.    Tlie  debate  in  tho  Senate  oarfed  out 
along  this  hue  but  eventually  S(  nator  BurKFi  Sen.itnr  A"st'n 
and  others  removed  the  blue  goggles,  the  whiskers   and  o-hcr 
camouna-e  and  eam.e  out  squarely  and  told  the  truth  a:  th.y 
understood  it,  and  that  truth,  as  stated  bv  thrm    '.s  that  the 
real  purpose  of  thi.  legislation   is  to   hr  ip  one  'cide   in   the 
eonfhc:.    No  one  can  find  fault  with  that  sincere  p(  sitmn  of 
any  Mem^ber, 

Now  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  do  not  want  to  pet  into  war 
Mo.^t  01  us  are  agi.^d  that  we  do  not  want  to  take  the  frst 
step  in  that  direc'ion.  Som^  cf  us  ccn-nicntif,u<iy  f-ei  ;hat 
to  Lft  the  emb.irgo  .s  not  only  taking  tiie  first  step  but  is'a 
piomise  to  tak'  me  la.st  .^rep.  We  fe,-l  th:it  the  be<-t  vav  to 
keep  out  cf  tht  war  ii>  to  keep  out  of  the  vestibule  to  (h.  v  ar 
To  remove  the  aim.^  embargo  is  to  widen  the  road,  to  increase 
the  chances,  and,  under  certain  contingencies,  lo  make  nec- 
essary the  last  step— v.ar, 

I  am  not  going  to  discu.s,;  the  horrors  of  war  I  am  not 
going  to  laik  about  the  mothers  who  mu.t  make  the  preat 
sacrifice.     The  grief  and  the  sorrow  that  follow  in  the  wike 

f^hin?'  %i  ""  ^^,  ^'^   °^  ^■'-     W'^  ''-^''^  to  avoid   these 

things.  The  matter  before  us  today  must  not  be  decided 
from  any  emotional,  partisan,  or  profit  standpoint      We  do 

'r^lT%r^'\f'''  ""^"°^'"  so:^ic'-'s  grave  for  an  unknown 
cau.,e.  We  do  not  want  to  profit  out  of  anybody's  war  We 
do  not  want  an  economic  stake  in  anybody's  war 

We  do  want  to  pursue  a  genuine  American  course,  making 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.     We  believe  that 


this  car.  be  be^:  brrurh:  ab:\::  tr  -u::inr  rur  :-xt.  ^-    -^ 
crcer   and    acherin.    --    -■-■-    ->-■-;-„•_..    -/"Tl  ;"_"',;."*: 

.         ,  ,  ■-      J -■- . —  .•      -  -     -Jr     .« — '     . 

ij.r  . . -»..v.ji .. . ..   _.   ^^_    c_r. .  t  rr_n.t:nt , 
This   ::cba:e  his  b--n  pitrh-d   :n  a  h:eh  pi^e      S^lf^ 

r.es=.  er-ed.  and  rartisar.  cam  h;-,^  ' 
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,=   ■-    -v^. 


san  cair  ^ 

arrum--n:.     I:  is  a  cue.^Tirr.  cf  s^n.-irv  i-r-sire  ani  rfTrr:  : 
thv    rii;'  '    -b  — f      v-i    \ir.i-^SA-c    " -V- -.."-!    „ 

tirntc      The  respcnsibihtv  r^stmr  --en  us  :s  :e-r:f5: 
V-   .•:-■:-•  .qc'-rt:-  "ha:  resp 


and 


aCCtK. 


^n:*:   ^res  wi:h  i: 
c:n-r:v.-rsial   que^ 


Of  crnrse    :h--e   a- 
n     B::h    .d.s  cann 
In  -h-se  Circumstances,  the  safc<:  guide  :c   :; 
mdninua;   ccnsci-n-e      W-    a:;  hav.^   :ha:,  and 
■wii!  *r.dure  and  wi]"  fur"!""  a^  •--,-•--:,:--;  •■■--  - 

a,r  e  r '  r  ; '~  r  •"  ^~  •  ^  • »- .-  "  ---.-.-.     -  •»  -  ■.-  - .   _  — . 

Mr   FISH      Mr    5;:-aJ:  r   I  yiVld  15  ^:"— 

r..in  fr:m  Ma5~achU--vt::-     Mr   T?E.irv,  fv:." 


oe  in  :: 


any 


rer-^ly,  and  in 


:»:r   THE.\DWAY      .\!r   S^.eak^ 


M: 

want. nc  t:  aMi  :  war      D.m::r..:s  and  R^n 

and  an::repe.il:.~t?.  have  tlnis  crnnn ~-  vu" 
bias  coverr^^  cur  a:: ::n      In  cnsiarr:.--.-  : 
before  us  cur  ^inrle  thcujh:  :;.  H:w   car 
Pt-ace  f:r  .■»..-:: ir.: a'' 

*-*.-*-^    o*    .^    -^.,.. 


N 


■  rd  With  :hf  rv- 


may  take  here      We  can  cnly  cx;:iess  .ur 


for  wha-  -h-v 


>  .• ,.1, 


^^•v~ 


On- 


...-.—      *^  V     ^  . 


:n:w:   Th 


de: 


sicn  W6  ha'."*'  *c  ""~«; 


.\r  _^  a 


Ccnsrress  :f  :h-  Un.ted  States  n :e.:.a  D.vine  H^  aanc. 


A  .c — . i-  a  .•-.-....  ^.     nc  .n-  ..■    a.^cassicn   :;  t'.t 

—  ...........  .>-  ^-^ .  ..^ .  1 ,  ...  L .  r ;  -  -  trut  c .  ■  r  in    i  -  ^  '   -  — 

in  :he  press  and  -  the  :«:ur-  ;;:a-:.im/there  is":^  new'a:"z".> 
n-.rn:  that  can  b-c  c!!tred.  either  pre  cr  ccn.  Those  re-rvk^ 
are  made  net  wi:h  the  idea  cf  ccn:rib;:*ine  anyhine  new  :c 
the  Giscus^icn  iiti:  m  crder  :o  make^  inv  n-.-^.-.c"  c'  .-  -- 
to  ex- lain  my  rcascns  fcr  h 

What  iv  :he  :s^u.r  bcfre  u:'' 

Un.ic-  the  exi.t.nc  Neutral.ty  Act.  which  was  pa--d  ^" 
1935  bv  an  cvvnxhelmine  vc'e  in  bc:h  Houses,  an  absolute 
enicarc. 


..e   (.-. 


•^1 


:3laced  u;>:n  the  ^a:e  t:  belheeri 


ticn.  cr  in.plini-ni 


Fi:>-.  by  abandcn.nc  the 


put  up:n  the  -le  c:  raw  mator-l^  c:  f ccd>tufrs.  nVr  u^n 
the  transpcrtaticn  cf  thes-  ccmmc^dities  in  Ani-rcan  vcss-ls 
In  the  n".ea.-.ire  new  befere  us  i:  is  nr:',>csed  :c  .tn---^  -h^ 
law  in  tii^  0  ,  M' ^' ': "  c^  "  ^  „,,..-..•- 
embargo  on  t.h-  sale  cf  arm-,  ami 

war.  and.  seccnd.  by  p:ac:ng  cur  ccmmercv  wnh  beluzieren* 
nations  en  a  :a;h-and-carr>-  basis i  that  is.  by  recuirincsci ch 
nations  t-  r-^y  cash  fcr  any  gccds  purchased  here.  whe:j>^- 
arms,  raw  materials,  foodstufTs.  cr  ether  ccn:mc±-:e^  a-d  to 
furnish  'h:ir  cwn  means  c:  -ranspcrta-icn.  In  other  wcrd<. 
title  would  be  taken  by  the  brlhrerent  naticn  be: -re  the  rc^cds 
leave  cur  shores,  and  nc  Am-.ncan  v-i^ssel  wmld  be  p-ermitted 
to  viarry  th-rm  to  the  belhceien:  ccuntry.  There  arc  certain 
exceptions,  crver-ne  cur  •rad-:  w;:h  belligerents  net  n-  :h- 
immediate  vear  z.n-\  which  I  pass  over. 

As  I  v.ew  the  situation,  we  are  presented  with  a  choice  be- 
tween three  alternative  courses- 

Rrst.  We  can  retain  the   pre-en!   arms   embarco  without 
chanee. 


Second    We  can  adept  the  prcpc-ea  cas 


c>^.----   - 


."  system 

m  full,  and  sell  net  cnly  raw  materials  and  foodstuSs  to  bel- 
ligerents on  that  basis,  but  arms,  ammun.ticn.  and  implements 
of  war  a-  W'.il. 

Third    Cr  v.":    can  retain  the  present   arms  embargo,  but 
adept   th.    cash-and-cajiT  policy  as  regards   raw   materials 


>--v-3M\.^^j-^  ^-,  •"■  ^^^^^  P^--5::e  h^ve  been  led  to 
.'"'■"^■"  •-"-^-  t— c  ZT..y  cucice  c^erc^  is  between  th.e  arms  em- 
c-arec  :n  the  cr.e  hand  and  cash  and  cajry  on  -Jae  ether,  but 
•"LJn-^*^"-'^:-—'^  ^  ^'.-  V--^*  men::cned  is  e^.uaTy  open. 


"'■~  the  casi- and -carry  pcLcy 


>c.far  a.s  i:  mich:  be 


applievi  to  f>c<is:u^s  and  raw  matenals.  The  cnly  real  is^^ue 
befcre  us  is  whether  we  shall  repeal  cr  retain  ihe  embargo  oa 
arrr^s.  am^numticn.  and  imnlcir-^'"*>  r*  w^- 

c.-:s":cxs  DnnED 
^r.e  a.-m^  emi^arcc  wa.s  enacted:  a:  a  tune  when  the  wcrld 
was  at  peare.  and  was  intended  as  an  aid  in  prerentanc  tiais 
"^  becc-ming  invclve^i  in  any  future  war.     Hew 


^  *^  *i     ,-  '     ♦  f^..:; 


is  -  iw  r'C     IS 


-V  -  - 


:-e  grounds  upcn  wh^cch  1:5  repeal  is  new  being 
.  ■  -"-^-"  a-t::n  vr^  help  to  prevent  war.  Some 
cf  tnose  wno  formerly  were  the  stanches:  advocates  cf  the 
arms  em.bargo  are  j.cw  equally  stanch  advcycates  cf  repeal. 
This  IS  a-  very  confusing,  and  makes  the  decision  a<  to  what 
actirn  -c  take  all  th^  mcr-  d.f^cul: 

-    ■^'5-   "■■^^^.5-  ^-^"-^•"  ^^-^      ^i-'    Speaker,  will  the  ger- 

^  Mr.  TP^IELADWAY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South 

Da.-:cta. 

Mr    CASE   cf   Sciith   Dakota.     Tli?   point    the   gentleman 

pf.'v-"^"'?"'^,"'^'  "^r"'^^  "'^  "*  -^^  rem.ark  made  by  Governor 
Eu-^h-n-.a.  cf  m.y  State,  tlia:  when  we  aie  sughtly  intoxicated 
witn  v.ar  nysteria  it  is  a  p.>:r  time  to  rew.ew  cr  re\nse  whai  we 
cic  v<..n' n  we  were  sober. 

Mr.  THE.\DWAY.  I  think  the  gentleman  is  stating  in  a 
lery  concise  and  proper  way  the  thought  that  is  in  cur 
n-.i:io^.  tr.at  if  enhances  shuld  liave  bc-en  made  :hev  cush' 
ave  been  m.ade  before  war   was  actually  declared  and 


vca 


•*  »1  T-  C 


:ys:eria  existe; 


tne  extent  it  does. 


Dur.ng  my  entire  service  in  public  Lfe  it  has  alwavs  been 
my  nuipcse  to  represent,  tc  the  best  cf  my  abiuty  and  :ude- 
ment  tne  "ews  cf  those  who  have  sen:  m.e  here  a^  iheu" 
r.epre-entative  in  Congress. 

-A. en.:  with  ether  Memb>ers  I  have  received  thousands  of 


:s  ana  te.es 


■"  ■':'■""   C      '•-.^»^-       .-^-^T^J-T• 


irit-s    ecncerning    the    iSvS 


ed  :hes«  ex 


pressicn 


:o  accertain  :he  prepcnderar 


ccnsti:u€n:s  expressing  their  feel- 
e    before    us.      I    h^ave  carefully 
cf  opinion  ^nd  have  attempted 


viewpoint,  giv 


■r?   .: 


pecial  con- 


sideration to  commiunicaticns  which<  seemed  to  set  forth  the 
trae  and  innermcs:  feehngs  of  the  writer. 

A  ccmmcn  n::e  pervades  all  letters  and  telegram.si  "Keep 
t.-is  ccuntry  cu:  cf  war.'  -preseive  our  neutrali:v."  But 
t..ere  is  no  unanimitj  as  to  the  best  method  cf  accom.phsh- 
ing  tnis  end.  Many  cf  m.y  d.-^sest  friends  and  adv^or^— 
men  and  wcm.en  in  whose  ludgment  I  have  great  confi- 
dence—have given  n:e  ccnSicting  adnce.  some  favoring  re- 
pea,  and  ethers  opposing  it. 

Under  the  circum.stances.  I  m.ust  rely  upon  my  cwn  con- 
science and  best  judgment,  hoping  and  prarJig  that  the  de- 
cis.on  I  make  is  t.he  right  ore  and  in  the  best  interest  of  my 
ccns:i-u?nt5  and  the  country  we  ail  love  and  desire  to  serve. 
WT  .'Jir  crNsrsrxnN"  NrrrKAirrr  uxisi.'cncN 

We  should,  cf  ccu.-ee.  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  neutraLty 
leeisl.ation  v>hich  is  under  ccnsideratlcn  here.  Despite  the 
:ac:  tnat  our  sjnr.pathues  and.  :o  seme  degree,  cur  interests 
lie  with  the  drmocracies.  as  represented  by  England  and 
Prance,  we  must  net,  if  v»-e  are  to  remam  neutral,  do  anvthane 
as  a  G-overnment  which  would  amount  tc  taking  sides  or 
mter-.enin^  in  favor  cf  one  belligerent  and  against  the  other. 
I:  IS  quite  c.pparen:.  however,  that  many  cf  cur  citizens  are 
cpenly  expressing  a  desire  tc  do  so. 

If  we  are  here  ccnsidenng  whether  we  will  enter  the  war 
on  the  side  cf  England  and  Prance,  or  v,hether  we  shall  eive 
them  as^^istance  -by  methods  shcn  cf  war"— to  borrow  ^he 
President's  cwn  phrase — then  let  us  not  talk  any  longer  about 
neutrality  Let  us  face  the  issue  squarely  and  \\Tthout  equivo- 
cation. Nevtr.ality  is  not  a  subject  which  lends  itself  to 
hypocrL-y.  We  are  either  neutral  or  unneutral.  We  cannot 
pretend  cne  and  act  the  other. 

I  take  it  thai  no  Mem.ber  of  this  House  favors  direct  par- 
ticipation by  this  Naticn  m  the  present  war,  though  some  may 
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have  in  mind  that  w?  may  safely  adopt  the  second  course  to 
which  I  have  just  referred,  namely,  of  giving  indirect  assist- 
ance to  one  belligerent.  Whether  we  may  do  th;s  wuhout 
ourselves  becoming  involved  in  the  war  is  at  least  questionable. 
Certainly  we  would  run  that  risk,  and  we  could  not  contend 
that  our  action  even  remotely  constituted  neutrality. 

For  my  part,  I  do  not  propose  by  my  vote  upon  the  pending 
question  to  give  any  country  an  excuse  either  for  declaring 
war  against  us  or  for  instituting  retahatory  measures  which 
might  lead  to  war.  Tliere  is  no  necessity  for  subjecting  cur- 
selves  to  that  hazard. 

In  my  consideration  of  the  proposal  for  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo,  I  have  regarded  it  solely  from  the  stancpcint  of 
neutrality  legislation.  I  have  tried  to  determine  in  my  own 
mind  whether  peace  would  best  be  promoted  by  retaining  or 
by  repealing  the  embargo.  In  arriving  at  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  reached,  I  have  considered  the  question  of  r^pfal 
from  four  view^ioints— moral,  economic,  legal,  and  practical. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  argimients  for  and  against  repeal 
naturally  divide  themselves  into  these  categories. 

EMBARGO  REPE.\L  FROM  THE  MORAL  STANDPOINT 

Prom  the  moral  standpoint,  those  favoring  retention  of 
the  embarpo  contend  that  traffic  in  arms  is  an  unholy  busi- 
ness, and  that  this  Nation  should  not  become  an  accessory  to 
the  slaughter  of  human  beings,  many  of  them  noncombat- 
ants.  On  the  other  side,  it  is  contended  that  if  it  is  v\Tong 
to  sell  arms  after  war  breaks  out,  then  it  is  equallv  wron^ 
to  sell  them  in  peacetim.e.  It  is  further  argued  that  'the  em- 
bargo enables  aggressor  nations  to  prepare  for  war  during 
peacetime  and  then  denies  to  the  nation  attacked  the  means 
with  which  to  defend  itself. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  upon  both  sides  of  the  moral 
phase  of  the  arms-embargo  issue.  It  is  difficult  to  arrive  at 
a  decision  either  for  or  against  the  embargo  by  considering^ 
this  viewpoint  alone.  Therefore  I  pass  to  the  economic 
phase. 

THE    ECONOMIC    ARGtTMENT 

One  of  the  economic  arguments  for  repeal  of  the  embarco— 
made  by  no  less  a  person  than  the  President  him.self— i^  that 
the  manufactui-e  and  sale  of  arms  to  the  belligerent  nations 
would  not  only  give  employment   to  thousands   but   would 
also  aid  our  national  defense.    There  is,  of  course,  much  to 
be  said  in  support  of  this  position  from  the  material  point   \ 
of   view.     On   the  other  hand,   there  are   manv  arguments   i 
which  may  be  made  against  it.    So  far  as  the  economic  pha^e   I 
of  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  concerned.  I  am  inclined  to  di>=-   | 
agree  with  President  Roosevelt  of   1939  and  to  a-ree  with 
President  Roosevelt  of  1936,  who  said  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.: 
If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent    lot  u.s  not 
blink  the  fact   that   we  would   find   in   this  country   thru^^and'^   cf 
An.er!cr-.n?  who.  se-kir.g   immediate  riches— fool's  eold—wou'd" at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutralitv.    They  would  tell  v  'U 
that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that  and  the  other 
'''[,  «  ^^    "   beili^rent   nations   the   unemployed    cf   America   would 
all  find  worK.    They  would  tell  you  that  if  thev  could  extend  credit 
to  war-ing  nations  that  cr-dit  could  be  u-ed  in  the  United  States 
to  build  homts  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts.     Th^v  wou'd  tell 
you  tliat  America  would  once  more  capture  the  trade  cf  the  world 
It  %vould  be  h-u-d  to  resist  that  clamor;   it  would  be  hard  for  m  mv    ■ 
Americans,  I  f^-ar.  to  look  beyond— to  realize  the  inevitable  nenal-    I 
ties    the  inevitably  day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a  lal'^e  nros- 
pen  y.     To  resin   the   clamor  of  that   gT-eod.   if  war  .shou'd   com- 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  cf  all  American,  who  lovv^ 
peace      If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nvlon  will 
answer,  must  an^^wer,  "We  choose  peace.-     (August  14.  1936  i 

A  war  boom  is  not  a  very  safe  basis  upon  which  to  build 
prosperity.  We  are  still  paying  the  penalties  of  the  last  war 
boom,  and  should  not  so  soon  be  forgetting  its  awful  conse- 
quences. The  opportunity  to  obtain  war  profits— fool's  g-'d 
as  President  Roosevelt  has  called  them— is  not  to  me  a  con- 
vincing or  compellin-  argument  for  repeal  of  th^  arms  em- 
bargo. I  pass,  therefore,  to  the  legalistic  phase  of  the 
question. 

THE   LEGAL   STANDPOINT 

It  is  an  acknowledged  principle  of  intemationj  law  that 
while  a  naticn  has  the  right  to  alter  its  neutrality  policy  dur- 
ing the  course  of  a  war.  it  may  not  do  so  when  the  change 


affects  unequally  its  relations  with  the  countries  at  war.  This 
principle  was  confirmed  by  our  own  Go\ernmcn[  dur.ng  the 
la.'=t  war. 

Thus,  whatever  may  be  the  merits  of  repeal — considered  as 
an  abstract  matter — new  con^idtTations  now  enter  in  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  war  is  actually  in  pi  ogre.  s.  It  is  tiu-' 
that  we  can  be  ( qually  neutral  whether  v.-e  sell  arm.s  to  all 
bclLgerents  or  whether  we  decline  to  sell  them  to  any  coun- 
try. No  one  que.-tions  our  right  to  have  rrpeal'd  the  aims 
embargo  prc\iou^  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  thuugh  there 
are  some  who  might  stil]  question  the  wisdom  of  such  action. 
But  to  lOFieal  the  embargo  at  this  time,  after  war  has  b-'cn 
declared,  with  the  purpose  and  eff<'ct  of  hrlpmg  one  sidp 
would  be  unneutral  and  would  constitute  an  act  of  inierven- 
tlon  deilnuely  ex!>osing  us  to  the  risk  of  war. 

As  I  .^ce  It.  all  the  attempted  le^'a!  justifications  for  rercal 
are  secondary  to  the  real  purpo.st-  and  peihap.-  are  more  in 
the  nature  r,f  e.xtu.ses.  As  (>veryone  knows,  the  whole  object 
of  th-  h'7\<hiUon  now  before  us  is  to  give  assistance  to  one 
siae  by  -a  method  short  of  war."  which,  in  my  opmion.  might 
lead  to  war. 

TIIF    PRACTICAL    STANDPOINT 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  strengtixned  in  my  conviction  that  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  dangerous  when  I  cunir  to 
consider  the  practical  aspects  cf  the  matter.  There  are  tho^e 
wlio.  as  I  have  indicated,  openly  ai<ert  that  we  should  repeal 
the  embaigo  for  the  definite  purpose  of  aiding  England  and 
France,  nut  only  for  tlie  rea.sun   that   we  have   a   stake   in 

^   the  preservation  of  democracy  but   b-cause   the   longer   the 
war  drags  on  the  more  likely  we  are  to  become  involved 

,       Of  course,  if  we  openly  go  to  the  a.s.;otance  of  the  Allies 
then  It  cannot  be  contended  that  we  are  anv  longer  n-utral' 
We  cannot  be  neutral  and  an  ally  a'  the  .same  time,  nor  can 
we  be  half  in  tho  war  and  half  out.    If  we  become  in  effect 

I   a  partner  of  England  and  Fiance,  we  will  to  all  intents  and 
purpos-s  b^^  at  war  witli  Germany  and  must  be  prepaied  to 

I   accept  the  full  consequences  of  such  action. 

I       Are  we  ready  to  take  that  stop?    I.  for  one,  am  not;  and  I 

I   do  not  bexieve  the  great  majority  of  the  American  p.-ople  are 
yet  ready  to  do  so.  ^^-^^-^ 

Any  leenlistic  or  technical  .Ui^if^cat'on  of  our  proposed 
chan.^ed  neutiahty  p„l,cy  will  not  internet  thr-  nations  which 
are  affected  thereby,  fr  j.s  the  practical  effect  of  repealing 
the  embargo  with  whch  we  mtLst  be  concerned 

What  was  the  reactmn  abroad  when  the  President  ^cnt  his 
me.-sagc  to  Congress  demandmg  repeal?  Did  any  of  th.''nres- 
ent  belligerents  di.-cu^s  the  details  or  fine  points  of  the  Preq- 

fhn  Pr^'T^f  ^'-     ^''^  ^^  '^"-    ^^'^^^^^  ^"^J  f^^^^c^  interpreted 
the  President  s  mes.^age  as  evidence  that  we  were  "coming  in 

rene?^  nZl.  k"^"'     ^'''^^'^y  interpreted  the  demand  for 

With  ihe  Alliel""       '°  ""  '"  '''''"'^°"  '^^'  ^'^  ^-"^  J°^^^-^ 

And  what  was  the  reaction  abroad  when  the  Senaf.^  p  i<;>:ed 
the  measure  now  before  us.  substantially  cmbodvmg  the  Pres- 
ident s  proposals?  The  Senate's  action  last  Friday  cv.  ning 
brought  immediate  response  from  the  foreign  press  although 
the  reactions  were  in  terms  more  guarded  than  before 

In  Britain  and  France  repeal  of  the  embargo  was  declared 
in  newspaper  headlines  to  be  -an  Allied  victory"  In  Ger- 
many it  VV.IS  regarded  as  giving  assistance  to  England  and 
Fiance.  In  other  words,  in  all  three  countries  now  at  war  the 
measure  before  us  was  regarded  as  taking  sides,  and  therefore 
a.i  being  unneutral.  ^-ii'-xc.uie 

WE   CAN    STAY    CUT   OF   W.\R 

When  the  crisis  came  last  September  there  was  a  fe,  ling 
01.  the  pait  of  many  that  we  would  inevitably  be  d^awn  in 
This  fe.  Img  was  probably  a  natural  ccn.'enuence  of  th^  war 
hysteria,  but  it  h:is  new  died  down  to  a  considerable  degree 
More  and  more  our  people  are  coming  to  realize  that  after 
all  there  IS  no  necessity  of  our  bocoming  involved  in  the  war 
If  we  make  up  our  minds  to  stay  out  of  it.  I  am  ver>-  nrcngly 
of  that  opinion,  and  I  furthermore  believe  that  we  have  no 
need  to  fear  the  possible  outcome  so  far  as  our  own  ^future 
IS  concerned.  "  v^^c 
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PRFSLNT    WAR    MZF.rLT    A    STErGGLE    C  \T:k    BALANCT    OF    POWTP.    IN    ETTEOPE 

Instead  of  thp  pre-sent  war  be;ne  one  of  ideologies — of  the 
dcm.ocracKs  m.ak.ng  a  last  stand  agamst  totalitarianismi— as 
wc  nrst  thought,  it  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent  that  it 
is  reall.v  a  struggle  ever  the  balance  of  power  m  Europe. 
Italy,  or.c  cf  the  totalitarian  states,  is  maintaining  neutrality. 
Russia,  another  totalitarian  state,  was  first  courted  by  Eng- 
land and  Fiance  as  a  possible  ally,  then  by  Germany,  and  new 
15  asserting  her  neutrality.  But  although  not  a  direct  par- 
ticipant in  the  war.  she.  too.  is  playing  power  politics.  Her 
invasion  of  Poland  has  been  condoned  and  justified  by  the 
AlLes.  In  the  present  situation,  how  can  anyone  say"  that 
the  preservation  of  democracy  is  the  issue  in  this  war? 

P.AETICIPATION    IN    W  .AE    MIGHT    EKING    END    OF    DEMOCR.\CT    AT    HOJdK 

The  truth  is  that  if  we  enter  the  war  with  the  thought  of 
preserving  democracy  abroad  we  may  end  up  by  losing  it  at 
home.  Already  there  have  been  rumors  of  the  dictatorial 
contrcl  which  would  be  set  up  m  this  country  should  war 
ccm.e.  and  it  might  be  difficult  to  shake  cff  with  the  restora- 
tion cf  peace.  These  dangers  to  cur  outi  freedom  and  lib- 
erty were  discussed  at  length  during  the  debate  in  the  other 
bcdy.  particularly  by  Senator  Clark  cf  Missouri,  who  on  Octo- 
ber 23  stressed  the  plans  already  made  for  regimenting  indus- 
try, agriculture,  and  labor  in  the  event  we  become  involved, 
and  who  referred  in  some  detail  to  the  vast  war  powers  which  ' 
would  be  exercised  by  the  President. 

This  possible  threat  to  our  democracy  at  hom.e  makes  it  aL 
the  m.ore  clear  that  war  must  be  avoided  at  all  costs,  unless, 
cf  course,  we  are  ourselves  attacked. 

WT   SHOrUJ   STEENCTHEN     NOT  'WZ.'^KEN     OTR    NTrTRA^rrT 

Tne  measure  as  passed  by  the  Senate  weakens  our  neutraLty 
in  one  direction  and  strengthens  it  m  another. 

It  weakens  our  neutrality  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo 
and  subjecting  us  to  the  risk  of  war. 

It  streng'hens  our  neutrality  by  preventing  credits  to  bel- 
l:gerents  for  goods  purchased  here  and  by  denjing  American 
vessels  the  richt  to  carry  merchandise  of  any  kind  to  belliger- 
ents in  the  danger  zrnes.  It  was  the  sinking  of  American  ships 
and  the  kilhng  of  American  seamen  which  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  our  entrance  into  the  last  war.  By  preventing  all 
mantime  commerce  with  belligerents  in  the  war  zone,  we 
remove  this  hazard  to  American  peace. 

I  am  in  favor  of  doing  all  we  reasonably  can  to  strengthen 
cur  neutrality,  but  I  am  opposed  to  doing  anything  to  weaken 
ii.  Why  take  one  step  in  one  direction  and  another  step  in 
the  opposite  direction?  Why  not  take  both  steps  in  the  direc- 
tion of  preserving  neutrahty  and  insulating  ourselves  further 
acainst  war?  That  is  where  I  stand  m  the  matter.  Keep  the 
embargo  on  arms,  ammiunition.  and  im.plements  of  war.  and 
enact  the  cash-and-carr^-  pro\isions  to  apply  to  eventhing 
else. 

Then  we  will  really  be  doing  something  to  preserve  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  now  m  Congress  only  41  Members,  of 
whom  I  am  one.  who  were  here  in  1917  when  the  vote  was  had 
on  the  declaration  of  war  against  Germany.  Twenty-two  are 
Members  of  the  House  and  19  are  Members  of  the  Senate, 
although  several  of  the  latter  were  Members  of  the  House  at 
that  tmie.  My  mind  is  very  clear  upon  the  awful  consequences 
cf  our  participation  in  that  war.  and  I  have  earnestly  been 
trying  to  determine  how  best  to  prevent  a  recurrence  "of  the 
vote  of  22  years  ago  so  that  we  might  escape  another  such 
terrible  experience. 

WE    SIICVTS)    RETAIN    ARMS    EMBARGO    TO    AVOID    RISK    OF    WAR 

After  carefully  analyzing  the  evidence  and  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed on  both  sides  of  the  question  before  us.  my  considered 
judgment  is  that  we  will  risk  war  by  repealing  the  embargo, 
whereas  no  such  risk  will  occur  as  a  result  of  its  retention. 
I  therefore  favor  the  latter  course. 

We  can  stay  at  peace  by  keeping  out  of  the  present  con- 
flict and  minding  our  own  affairs.    We  have  many  pressing   i 
domestic  problems  to  which  we  could  more  profit"ably  turn 
our  attention.     U  we  deliberately  go  about  seeking  trouble   I 
we  will  find  it,  and  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  we  would   ^ 
in  effect  be  putting  a  chip  on  our  shoulder.    I  do  not  want 
this  country  to  go  looking  for  trouble.    I  have  said  many 


tim5.s — and  I  say  once  more— that  I  will  never  again  vote  to 
send  our  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  battlefields. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  and  make  clear  my  posi- 
tion on  the  bill  now  before  us:  I  shall  vote  to  strike  from  the 
bill  that  section  pronding  for  repeal  of  the  present  arms 
embargo.  On  the  other  hand.  I  shall  support  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions  if  confined  to  commodities  other  than  arms. 
ammunition,  and  imiplements  cf  war. 

If.  on  the  final  vote,  the  question  before  the  House  is 
whether  to  adopt  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  that  is. 
with  the  arms  em.bargo  repealed  and  with  the  cash-and- 
carry  principle  applied  to  all  sales  to  belligerents,  including 
arms,  then  I  shall  vote  "No."  inasmuch  as  I  feel  that  with- 
out the  anns  embargo  the  bill  would  be  an  abandonment  of 
our  neutrality  and  would  nullify  the  beneficial  effects  of 
cash  and  carry  as  applied  to  ncnmilitary  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  conclusion  to 
these  remarks  than  to  repeat  Stephen  Decatur's  toast  to  our 
country: 

Our  ccuntry!  in  her  inte-rccurse  with  foreign  nations  may  she 
always  be  :n  the  right;   but  cur  ccuntry.  right  or  wrong! 


[Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  m.y  o\*-n  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein 
the  legislative  program  adopted  bv  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 

NErTRALITY 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  -Mr.  GiffordJ. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednesday  last  I  occu- 
pied 50  minutes  of  time  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  yielding 
half  the  time  for  questioning  or  reply.  If  you  read  those  re- 
marks you  will  find  that  the  questions  at  the  moment  went 
entirely  unanswered.  Most  of  the  interruptions  were  rather 
irrelevant  to  the  questions  that  had  been  asked. 

I  know  the  great  majority  on  my  side  of  the  House  will 
differ  with  me  today.  I  have  in  full  measure  been  fighting 
battles  for  the  Flepublican  Party  during  the  last  several  years. 
I  greatly  desire,  and  I  hope  I  have,  the  respect  of  the  entire 
membership  of  this  House.  I  have  rejoiced  in  the  belief  that 
such  was  my  honest  claim.  The  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Rankin],  who  is  so  seldom  applauded  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle,  received  a  great  outburst  of  approval  today— I  trust  that 
he  enjoyed  it.  and  he  undoubtedly  deser;'ed  "it.  I  am  not 
seekmg  applause  on  either  side,  but  I  desire  tiiat  my  views  be 
respected. 

I  spent  some  time  this  morning  reading  the  debate  on  the 
McL^more  resolution  in  1916.  I  have  close  friends  here  today 
who  were  present  at  that  time,  and  all  I  can  say  is.  "My  God. 
how  they  have  changed."  Certainly  we  have  learned"  what 
not  to  do.  Because  of  the  lessons  learned  in  the  World  War 
we  never  would  vote  to  send  our  boys  to  European  soil  to 
fight,  and  nearly  all  proclaim  that  fact;  yet  some,  in  the 
next  breath  try  to  frighten  the  mothers  of  those  beys  by 
drawing  parallels  and  proclaiming  that  this  is  the  same  first 
step  that  will  lead  us  into  a  foreign  war. 

I  believe  that  no  one  could  have  given  greater  attention 
and  study  to  this  subject  than  I  have  endeavored  to  do.  I 
cannot  believe  that  repeaUng  the  embargo  will  lead  us  into  a 
foreign  war.  It  is  now  time  that  I  declare  my  conscience, 
before  it  shall  be  stolen  from  me. 

I  must  live  with  mj-self.  Tlie  words  of  Daniel  Webster 
would  ring  in  our  ears,  if  we  would  but  listen;  in  effect,  he 
said.  "The  ocean  rolls  between  us;  we  are  safe."  But  are  we, 
one  of  the  nations  in  the  world,  to  pretend  neutrality  and' 
express  no  outr^^ged  sympathy  for  other  independent  nations 
now  destroyed?  ShaU  morality  be  entirely  disregarded  in  this 
instance?  Shall  a  man  stand  here  and  say,  "I  sympathize 
with  democracy,  yet  I  shall  vote  for  something  that  will  bring 
joy  to  the  countries  under  the  dictatorship"?    It  is  hard. 
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indeed,  to  harmonize  expressed  nev;  points.    No  man's  motive 
on  this  floor  should  be  questioned.     All  should  and  will  seek 
peace  for  America.    However,  we  gave  notice  a  year  ago  that 
we  were  to  attempt  to  change  our  Neutrality  Act.     Even  the 
administration  in  power  warned  the  nations  that  we  intended 
to  change  it.     Changing  neutrality  in  the  midst  of  the  now 
existmg  situation?     Ah!  I  cannot  find  refuge  in  that  argu- 
ment.    Shall  this  Nation,  in  view  of  the  unpredictable  events 
that  have  occurred  since  then,  say  that  we  are  tied — that  we 
cannot  act  for  ourselves?    No;  I  assert  cur  right  as  a  great 
nation,  and  as  citizens  of  a  great  country,  as  other  nations 
have  always  claimed  the  right,  to  formulate  our  own  position 
regarding  neutrality  as  the  changed  circumstances  dictate. 
Legalistic!     All  nations  seem  to  have  established  neutrality 
legislation   simply   as   their   own   interests   appeared    to    be 
affected.     That  has  been  definitely  established  in  these  de- 
bates.    Other  nations  have  often  changed  their   neutrality 
acts  during  hostilities.     Legalistic!     This  cannot  be  settled  in 
any  such  manner.     The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania   tMr. 
Allen  J   completely  disposed  of  those  arguments,  a^  well  as 
some  other  inconsistencies. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GIFFORD.     Always. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  The  gentleman  speak.?  about  the  legalistic 
theory.  What  about  this  theory  of  selling  poison  gas  to  kill 
the  civilian  population.     Is  that  legalistic? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Yes;  but  the  horror  and  brutality  of  that 
was  so  persuasive  to  me  that  I  voted  agamst  it  last  Jime.  I 
did  it  hoping  to  keep  other  nations  from  war.  It  was  unavail- 
ing. When  you  talk  about  dreadful  oficnsiv.-  weapons,  com- 
mon sense  teils  us  that  the  greatest  of  offensive  weaoons  are 
generally  the  best  ana  most  effective  for  d-fen.>e.  !  Applause.  1 
If  enemies  are  approaching,  give  us  a  torpedo  to  stop  them 
bt-roro  they  arrive.  If  the  morale  of  one  nation  is  being 
broken  down,  shall  we  deny  the  right  of  reialiation  to  the 
other  party?  This  is  no  defense  of  war.  It  i?  inhuman— a 
brutal,  giiasily  business.  I  voted  last  spring  for  the  anbareo 
because  war  is  inhuman,  and  I  desired  to  procLiim  to  the 
nations  of  the  earth  that  we  so  regards  d  it.  But  it  did  not 
deter  them.     Hew  va:n  the  effort! 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Was  not  this  legislation  passed  not  to 

keep  other  nations  from  going  to  war  but  to  keep  us  nut  of  it? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.     It  was  piisscd  to  tell  other  nations  that 

we  would  not  ftirnish  them  with  those  weapons  if  they  went 

to  war.    The  act  has  proved  worse  than  futUc. 

Now.  my  gocd  friend— and  I  hope  that  I  am  not  breaking 
with  my  friend:,  on  this  side,  whose  friendship  and  respect  I 
prize  beyond  expression— this  is  the  forum  in  which  the 
greatest  and  most  enduring  friend.ships  are  made. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  You  are  mistaken  about  breaking  with 
your  friends^  We  may  differ  with  you.  but  that  dees  not 
affect  our  friendship. 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  should  hope  so.  Seme  sharp  thincs  have 
been  said,  almost  verging  on  the  impugning  of  motives.  I 
make  no  jingo  speech:  far  from  it.  Efforts  have  been  made 
to  arnu.^e  the  mothers  to  such  a  frantic  state  of  mind  that 
they  fear  their  beys  will  be  sent  to  war.  and  in  consequence 
they  bombard  us  with  letters.  We  have  these  mothers  in 
mind,  and  if  v.e  believed  for  an  instant  that  any  action  on 
our  part  would  send  their  boys  to  a  foreign  war,  we  could 
never  recover  fmm  the  shame  of  it.  Why  frighten  them 
with  any  such  declarations?  Why  force  on  us  such  a  bar- 
raisC  of  letters  based  on  such  an  assertion?  Seme  of  us  have 
no  sons,  but  we  may  have  brothers  or  sisters  with  many 
sons. 

This  has  been  a  hard  decision  to  make.  I  do  not  like  to 
leave  the  majority  of  my  party.  My  political  mind  dreads 
lest  this  administration  be  continued  in  power  becau.se  of 
possible  advantages  which  may  be  derived  from  this.  I  think 
it  would  be  a  calamity— I  honestly  think  so— if  domestic 
conditions  as  they  now  exist  should  still  further  continue 
under  this  administration.  But,  as  I  have  said,  my  con- 
science rejects  political  opinion  in  this  grave  matter.  Every- 
one knows  my  honest  attitude  on  domestic  questions.  I 
could  talk  at  length,  but  I  have  had  my  50  minutes  heretofore. 


■   I  have  listened  to  and  read  many  powerful   speeches   and 

reread  some  of  th(-m  several  times.  To  my  friend  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  DiRi-LSENi,  I  say,  I  think  very  hitrhly  (;f  you.  You 
are  most  persuasive  and  enlightening,  and  I  have  reread  your 
several  speeches  and  carefully  considered  them,  but  my  mind 
could  not  be  set  at  rest  by  those  argum.ents. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen'lcman  vield? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  the  debate 
about  the  u<e  of  anns  and  munitions,  the  siatement  being 
made  that  we  could  not  afford  to  be  a  party  to  the  killing  of 
women  and  children  and  helpless  people.  Docs  the  gt-nlle- 
m.an  aeree  with  me  that  in  this  particular  case,  and  even 
during  the  World  War,  such  arms  and  munitions  as  we  tur- 
ni.shed  were  used  to  prevent  the  killing  of  women  and  little 
children? 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  I  must,  of  course,  agree  with  the  implied 
stattment. 

This  is  a  maft^r  of  serious  moment.  It  m.ay  Involve  the 
future  of  .some  Mf>mbcrs.  Some  may  fear  to  .'■tand  a!on'\  I 
have  had  to  do  it  before.  Later  I  wa.s  joined  by  practically 
the  entire  congregation.     (Applause.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia  !  Mr.  Randolph). 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  certain  that  the 
searching  attirud;  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas-sach'asetts, 
who  has  just  spoken,  ex-mphfif.s  the  honest  conviction  that 
is  in  the  heart  of  each  and  every  Member  of  this  body  as 
he  or  she  attanp'.s  to  arrive  at  a  rea.soned  conclus*  n  on  this 
subjeet.  No  dogmatic  attitude  can  be  adopted  wi  tins  deba'e. 
It  i.s  our  high  ivsoluticn  to  hc^ncstly  vote  as  v.c  ha-.o  the 
li.-,ht  tj  -ee. 

I  should  like  at  this  time  to  ask  the  unan.mous  consent 
of  the  House  to  insert  at  this  point  in  the  Record  my 
sincere  convictions  upon  thi.s  matter  as  ixpn  .s.scd  in  a  radio 
address  givtn  last  tvening  ovir  WMAL.  from  Wa.shmgtcn. 
and  cani.'d  ever  the  nttwcik  of  the  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 
There  \\a-.s  no  objection. 
The  addies.s  is  as  follows: 

Tlu-  House  of  Reprcsentativps  to<!av  be^'an  acmal  crn<;lc1rrnrirn 
of  ncuirallty  legislallon  A.-,  a  mfHiber  oi  the  whip  or.;.wi.z.ii;,,ii 
of  the  majority  paity  it  h.'\s  bc-n  n.y  t.i.-k.  ;n  o ..  p,<r.,tlu!i  with 
other  n-.vvAhers.  to  carrfully  check  and  rccherk  the  jm  bablc  votes 
for  ard  n^.tiiist  the  admiiii.strtitlnn  plan  It  is  niv  per^nul  opin- 
ion that  the  H.msf  will  concur  in  i^eneral  with  the  benate  artjon 
It  appears;  rather  delinite  that  this  wUl  be  done  f)v  a  margin  of 
25  Vf.tes. 

Wii,>n  efforts  wrre  mode  during  the  la.'t  pe'Mnn  of  tJM-  Conerew 
to  modify  existing  neutrality  legislation,  the  ev(s  (i  the  world 
were  focused  on  America  to  pee  what  ceursp  sh  vur!  !-<■  deter- 
mined upon  as  indicative  future  A:.ierican  pi  hey  m  r't  ;■,  "d  f 
International  operators.  By  lt«=  faUure  to  amend  or  mrcrfv  the 
existing  N\utr.  li'v  Art  the  Ctn.ercs,,  at  that  time  cave  lu.'lce  to 
the  waiting  and  watchm^;  Wi.rld  that  nci  ch.anpe  would  be  maile  in 
the  type  (;t  Lsolati  n  whuli  the  N.Uu.n  had  aj^.-^unifd.  T'le  coun'^els 
of  thi-  N.ifi.  n  w,T-  divided  ujim  what  w.  uld  be  the  pr  per  course 
fsr  America  to  pursue,  and  the  flr-,t  pes.sinn  of  the  Sever.tv-sixth 
Coiiere.-s  came  to  n  close  with  the  que.stum  of  neufalitv  &t  11 
uppermost  on  the  agenda  of  public   business— but   stiU   unbtlilea. 

AMERICAN    POSITION    WAIv'-JIED 

Immediately  m  tlie  wake  of  the  adjournment  of  C-.ncress  tliere 
fchcwcd  a  ^.tTies  of  events  In  Europe  wliich  surrriirc!.-d  t.ie  '^vib- 
Ject  of  neutrality  with  an  evm  more  fil^hiful  siciuheanee  I  am 
loathe  to  beheve  that  the  failure  to  en,.ct  a  ca.sh-anci-drrv  plan 
at  the  last  session  of  Ccingreb-s  inadvert<  at  ly  enceura^.  u  tht'ambi- 
tioiis  of  t'jt  a!tar;;,n  dictators.  But  I  .suspect  tliat  n.'  hfle  we: -ht 
wa.s  eiven  to  the  American  position  in  the  final  decision  to  pIuTi^e 
Europe  into  aiiotlier  war.  Because  of  that  decision  and  the 
awful  consequeuce.s  which  have  followed  from  It,  the  Congres.s  is 
now  in  sptcial  set.fiion  for  the  specific  purpose  cf  settliiii:  the 
all-ab>-orbing  ciuestlcn  of  American  neutrality. 

Perha;;s  no  topic  of  high  public  importance  has  received  ."^urh 
profound  and  widespread  dLscussion  as  this  one.  The  lines  have 
been  sharply  drawn.  Political  and  partisan  considerations  have 
been  eliminated.  The  alternatives  are  apparently  simple  Yet 
with  thi.s  Congress  lies  the  grave  responsibility  for  the  choice  of 
the  course  alcfng  which  the  American  policy  shall   be  chartered 

The  problem,  grievous  as  it  is.  should  be  resolutely  met  with  two 
factors  paramount  in  mind.  First,  every  proper  effort  sliould  be 
made  to  safeguard  against  the  ever-present  danger  that  this  coun- 
try  may   be  drawn   into   the  European   maelatrom.     We    have    no 
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ties.re  to  re.a5SUTne  the  role  cf  sar'.cr  of  the  w— :d  ar.d  tx-  r-^ 
crtermined  th;.t  never  &^'^in  shall  Amenc-aii  vouih  and  mar^-d 
shed  thfir  hfeoI-xxJ  cr.  f;reicn  soil.  S.-^cnd,  our  fore^gr.  pcl-cv  - 
the  tfp.x-t  cf  neu-ra:ity  mu--t  be  so  i;:c:ded  r.s  to  t-ulv  r-ei.-ve 
pnd  5£.feguard  the  bt-5-  .nt'rest5  cf  America.  We  mv.st  brir^  cu'- 
se:ve3  to  the  pr-m  TCiil.z^;:cr.  that  Amercas  ::.:c::i-  ir  t-T 
ccme  cf  the  p.-ei-ent  ccnfliCt  is  nc:  illu^crv  and  academ: 
Intense  ar.d  vit.a!. 

The  combatants  ir;  the  E:r:pc:n  vr-r  are  the  totalitarian  r-^—^c- 
K:rs  and  the  dcaiocrat.c  cefer.cer?  Th,  aiterm^t.v^s  ::i  Am:.-^i:7n 
fcre.gn  pchcy  are  the  re'enticn  c'  .Le  present  Neu'ril'-'V'  \c- 
which  prevents  cur  shipping  arms,  ammur.it.cn.  a::d  impVeme'-t'^ 
cf  war  to  any  nation  e:.z'^t6  jn  war.  and  the  proposed  mclusicn 
m  that  act  of  a  C3--h-anc-carry  plan  which  would  open  cur  mar- 
kets u-  thc5<>  who  can  pay  c.  .*  i  for  thtir  n-jrcha=,es.  and  tran.'^port 
them  m  their  own  ships  There  is  no  que5-icn  m  my  mmd  that 
there  :s  a-.y  n€utr,.li:y  cf.  thcugh:  i:-.  Axr.enca  ci.'ce.-nir.E  the 
present  war  On  the  ether  hand.  I  beheve  That  the  vast  malcntv 
cf  .Americans  are  convinced  :h?.t  the  neutralitv  prccram  shculc:  be 
Fhaped  wifi  a  cis?ernir.^  reaiizat.cn  of  the  nature^ci  the  conaict 
sbroad  and  an  understanding  of  the  character  ol  the  ccmbatan:^ 
E.nce  the  war  in  Evrcpe  is  net  merelv  a  war  amone  nations  bin 
a  comlict  be-wccn  philL-ophies  of  gcvernment.  it  ""is  ihcumbent 
up>on  us  to  chocs*  a  ccur&e  cf  pchcy  m  neutrahry  consL^tent  with 
the  trad.ticn  unc^er  which  we  have  lived  and  prospereci  £;s  a 
Eaticn  for  ever  150  \■e.^'^ 
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Unfortunately      m     tl.e 
through  no  faiilt  of  rs  d* 


r-.t  c:  present  circ\im=tances.  ar.d 
■pr*  and  supporters,  cur  present  Neu- 
trality Act  ha*  prrved  tc  be  a  failure  bo'h  .is  an  instrument  cf  strict 
and  imp.-.':;al  r.c-..tra:i-.v.  ar.d  a.-  a  useful  factor  :n  world  peace. 
Our  l^e>;ati\e  attempt  at  Isolation  has  unwrtmslv  h.id  the  e;!ect 
of  ind.rectly  aiding  the  well-armed  and  well-prepared  aser-rsor 
rations  while  cpera-ing  to  th"  detriment  cf  these  ccuniries'whitii 
are  committed  to  the  preser- aticn  cf  those  principles  cf  covern- 
ment  with  which  America  is  m  hearty  accord  We  have  then  the 
anomaly  of  a  pamal  neutrality.  Our  chief  task,  therefore  is  \o 
seek  and  achieve  the  brst  meaiis  cf  pre.«er'.  ins  a  re.\li-t;c  neutr.\!- 
ity  and  at  the  .sam«*  time  adept  a  policy  m  acccd  with  .\mcricar. 
concept.s  cf  interna'icnal  law  and  democratic  justice 

Fortunately,  we  have  such  a  medium  at  ovir  disTDcsal  The 
cash-and-cft.'ry  cr  tirle-ard-'a.^.e  plan  pT^^^Dosed  tc  be  in.4r:ed  a=  an 
m'egral  part  cf  om  neutrality  law  min.ir.ires  the  danger  of  An.er- 
lC2n  invclvem.ent  m  a  E^iropean  war  Fore>-n  purcha.-ers  would 
have  to  pay  for  tlieir  commodities  in  this  countn-.  take  the  title 
Thereto  m  their  own  names,  and  transport  theiii  m  their  cwn 
ships  The  effectiveness  of  such  a  plan  has  for  its  chief  end  the 
insulation  cf  this  country  asamst  any  participation  m  the  ccn- 
f.ic-  Thus  It  serves  ctir  primarv"  purix>se— no  Am'^rican  mvolve- 
m.ent  Funherincre.  the  provis:cn  requirinc  transport  m  ships 
fly;nc  The  fl.ses  cf  the  purcha^tnj  nations  safecr.ard.-  acamst  the 
pvo-esiblhty  cf  Anierican  shir.'-  becoming  objects  of  marine  warfare 

With  the  embargo  on  arm.s  and  nv.niements  cf  war  reneaied  cur 
forema'=t  concern  should  be  the  prcteciion  cf  Am.crican 'merchant- 
m.en  from  the  prowling  or  blockadmc  fleets  cf  bellirerent  naticiis. 
A  p'ovisicn  that  any  warrini:  nation  clesirire  to'purcha^  any 
commodities  in  this  ccfntrv  mu.«^t  be  prepared"  fir«^t,  to  pay  cash, 
and.  seccnd.  to  Tran.=pcrt  the  coods  so  purchpi^ed  in  its  cvrn  ves- 
sels should  materially  allay  that  concern.  The  safest  neutrahrv 
chart  will  be  cne  ririkfed  on  the  lines  cf  the  l..w  cf  rations  as 
reeornized  throurhout  the  world  That  law  nves  a  neutral  the 
unqiesticned  richt  to  sell  any  item  anywhere  With  the  pur- 
cha-s-es  made  m  this  country,  and  the  transportation  e.^ected  m 
shirs  cf  bf ;!iceren-s.  there  is  no  posfitih.ty  of  Am.cr:can  ships 
beint:  'orpeclcd  as  ene-nes.  cr  th^ir  canroe«  sei^^ed  as  c-^ntraband' 
.\n  effective  cash-ar.c: -carry  plan  will  remove  an  inconsistent  e"m- 
bari-o  tipoii  the  seemen*  of  our  trade  ccnsistme  of  arms  and  im- 
plements of  war.  and  will  stib.'^titute  a  policy  that  will  as--ert  and 
in.Mst  upon  our  richts  to  trade  under  international  law.  and  "at 
the  >ame  time  reqture  'he  payn.ent  cf  cash  en  our  shores,  and  the 
transponation  cf  purchases  m  ships  for  which  the  bellicerents 
bear  responsibility 

C\SH    ANT)    CAF.KT    IS    FAIR 

An  fverwhelmn?  majority  cf  the  American  people  wisely  want 
the  em.bar^jio  rcm-ved  tnd  the  ca.-h-.ind-carrv  pL.n  enacted  into 
l.'.w  Th-  mcfv,-  beh::  .'  "h-  drsirp  n'  nrt  nce^K^ari'v  tc  fav-r  any 
cne  'ide  m  the  European  war.  but  tc  rem.ove  the  United  S'ates 
from  an  awkward  m-e.n.v.innal  position  which  hampers  frimdiy 
na'ioi-iS  ;n  -i.-.r  atten.tus  t;  s-em  ihf  ver>-  forces  which  are  inimc.-j 
to  all  our  American  principles.  Wnat  really  is  at  issue  is  the  ques- 
tl  n  of  wh  thcr  w''  'h.-.U  free  our  hr.nds  to  b-^  ready  for  any 
eventuality  whieh  mr.y  en«ue  m  the  future,  or  whether  we  shall 
leave  ourselves  bound  m  the  fetters  that  have  proved  irksrm.e  in 
th.e  pasr,  that  will  cn'y  be  mere  difficult  to  break  m  the  future, 
and  that  m'^v  very  woil  nr:<  ipitate  u=  into  a  d. lemma  that  could 
ea-ily  b?  averted  if  th^^  N..t:on  were  free  to  act  m  ether  ways  for 
The  con-er\ati.n  cf  its  ri.a:  interests. 

I  am  firmiy  cnvmced  that  tlie  United  States  will  be  better  in- 
sulated f':m  th?  heat  cf  tlie  European  conflatrration  by  the  repeal 
cf  the  en-.b.Trg.T.  ace  mpanied  by  the  promuigaticn  of  "a  policy  of 
truer  neu'ral.ty  i.i  -he  form  cf  a  cash-and-carry  plan.  Our  "real 
object  is  to  .-^feguard  the  welfare  of  this  country,  and  I  thmk  that  a 
rcas'-red  an  vlysis  cf  the  uniorlymg  principles  of  neutrality  will 
inevitably  lend  tc  the  conriuMon  that  we  can  achieve  it  best  by 
£d  ptme  a  policy  which  is  im.partial  in  theory  and  fact  and  which 
Is  ca.cula-cd  to  pre  ervc  a  real  neutrality  under  the  mandates  of  j 
iBte^i^aviouitl  lurt.     Tiie  Ctt^-and-carry  plan  has  ail  of  these  char-   1 


£c::r:jt:cs  -o  reccmmend  it.  and  to  mv  mind  they  fxiTr.Ah.  ample 
arcum;:::  ::r  .ts  accption. 

S-lf-int.rest  and  self-preservation  demand  a  pclicv  cf  pr.=.ctc--l 
neutrahiy.  a  pol.cy  wh.ch  h,is  a.=  its  foundaticn  a  £rm  p  ank  of 
nmnierventi  n  bv:  wh.ch  at  th»  same  time  cannot  be  u  ed  as  a 
springboard  tcr  in:ern.a:i:nal  niischitf  makers 

The  choice  :s  cbvious  Tl:e  best  avenue  to  the  echicven-.ent  cf 
cur  objective  is  the  scrapping  cf  the  arms  embareo  and  the  ad-p- 
ti:n  cf  the  cash-acd-carrv  plan.  In  th.s  nuinner  we  shall  have 
The  satisisct.on  cf  fx?rcnme  cur  n;utr:.l  rioht.^  under  th?  lee.ii- 
rrunte  mles  of  mtematicnal  fiir  p:?.y.  rnd  at  the  same  time  cffec- 
tua.e  E  true  neut.-ality  closely  harmcmzing  with  the  pat:t.-n  of  cur 
Gemcc:„:;r  heritage 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  There  ha5  been.  I  fed.  a  minimum  of 
part:sar^.h:p  in  the  consideration  cf  this  \-:tal  subject.  We 
honestl.v  dilTer.  but  I  am  certam  we  all  are  deie: mined  to  do 
everything  v.ith:n  cur  p-vscr  to  keep  the  United  States  from 
entrance  into  this  foreign  r,-ar.     iApplr-use.] 

Mr.  CHIPERFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  :Mr.  Keefe]. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  provision  for  an  embargo  on 
arms,  nvanitions.  and  impiem.ents  of  war.  in  the  event^  of  a 
finding  by  the  President  of  ihe  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
between  nations  cr  a  state  of  civil  vcar  within  a  nation,  is  a 
part  of  this  Nation's  international  policy,  having  been  en- 
acted by  the  adoption  of  joint  resolutions  by  the  Congress 
on  three  separate  occasions  by  overwhelming  votes.  The 
policy  of  this  Governm.cnt.  thus  resulting  from  the  action 
cf  Congress  and  its  approval  by  the  President,  came  as  a 
result  of  a  dem.and  on  the  pan  of  the  people  of  this  Nation 
that  the  Congress  calmly  and  dispassionately  enact  legisla- 
tion that  would  t€nd  to  prevent  our  involvement  in  another 
foreign  war.  The  embargo  pro\isicns  in  existing  law  were 
approved  by  the  Congress,  the  President,  and  the  State 
Department  in  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  and  in  slightly  modified 
form  by  the  House  when,  by  a  large  majority  of  41  votes,  it 
amended  the  Bloom  bill  this  year. 

The  existing  law  is  again  chaDenged  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  we.  as  the  representatives  cf  the  people,  ai-e  asked 
to  reverse  the  position  taken  by  the  Congress  on  four  separate 
occasions  and  to  new  repeal  the  arms-embargo  provisions 
and  to  substitute  therefor  an  all-inclusive  cash-and-carry 
law.  The  burden  therefore  rests  upon  the  administration 
and  its  spokesmen  to  establish,  to  a  reasonable  certainty,  the 
wisdom,  and  necessity  at  this  time  lor  such  a  change  in  our 
national  policy.     This  the  admmistration  has  tried  to  do. 

It  IS  my  purpose  this  afternoon  to  answer  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  advanced,  to  the  end  that  the 
judgment  and  verdict  of  this  great  body  may  be  in  accord 
with  truth,  facts,  and  reason.  I  shall  attempt  no  emotional 
appeal,  nor  shall  I  be  guided  by  hysteria,  but  shall  endeavor 
to  place  before  this  bcdy  the  factual  information  and  testi- 
mony that  in  the  light  of  calm,  dehberate  rea5oning  has 
determined  my  vote  on  this  all-important  question. 

I  shall  vote  to  retain  the  arms  emibargo  as  written  in 
existing  law.  I  shall  vote  to  reenact  the  cash-and-carry 
provisions  of  the  1937  act.  .1  shall  vote  against  the  delegation 
of  further  discretionary  pov.-ers  to  the  President. 

Let  us  therefore  carefully  examme  the  principal  argu- 
ments advanced  in  support  of  the  contention  that  we  should 
now  repeal  the  embargo  pro\-isions  of  existing  law. 

F.rst.  It  has  frequently  been  contended  by  the  proponents 
of  repeal  that  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  present  law 
violate  international  law.  The  mere  statement,  however,  of 
such  a  contention,  unsupported  by  acknowledged  authority, 
bears  shght  weight.  An  examination  of  the  subject  dis- 
closes that  the  great  weight  of  eminent  authority  on  inter- 
national law  definitely  and  distinctly  holds  that  the  embargo 
pro\-ision  of  existing  law  is  not  a  violation  of  or  contrary  to 
international  law.  It  is  almost  universally  conceded  by  "au- 
thorities that  the  embargo  provision  is  a  domestic  under- 
taking by  the  United  States  designed  to  avoid  involvements 
which  may  lead  to  war,  entirely  outside  of  and  supplemental 
to  international  law.  This  fact  appears  to  be  almost  con- 
clusive and  is  based  upon  existing  precedent.  No  one  raised 
the  objection  that  such  a  provision  would  violate  inter- 
national law  when  the  subject  was  considered  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1935,  1936,  and  1937.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  gen- 
erally held  by  the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State,   the 
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State  Department's  legal  adviser,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  ConimittPe,  and  many  others  that  such 
action  was  not  objectionable  Irczn  the  vifwpoint  of  inter- 
national law. 

The  majority  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  Pittman  bill  states: 

It  is  contrary  to  the  arceprcd  precepts  of  international  Inw  wMch 
prer^cnbti-  th,;t  any  belligerent  may  purchav=e  any  article-s  or  matfriiil 
m  any  n^utrnl  country.  It  (the  arms  finbaruo)  wa>  a  vohiruary 
c'pparture  from  International  law  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. 

This  arerument  is  fallacious  and  without  validity  and  is 
made  withouf  citation  of  reputable  authority. 

On  January  15.  1936.  Secretary  Hull.  te.<t.fy:n2;  before  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  as  reported  at  pages 
64  and  65  of  the  hearings,  declared  as  follows: 

Our  view  ^va?  that  from  the  "Standpoint  of  keeping  ont  of  th.e  war 
no  nr,':i_'n  h.i.-.  a  ri^ht  to  2o  out  ar.d  get  into  a  war.  no  m.'^tter  wi^.o 
is  respcn.«ible  for  it.  and  then  turn  around  to  a  frier.d'.y  neutr;'.I  and 
demand  of  it  that  it  be  f  urnu-h  ^d  wuh  the  ner(.'.--.-.ai-y  war  suppnes 
to  carry  on  the  war  under  penalty  of  being  unneutral.  With  a  view 
of  keeping  the  country  out  we  felt  that  nobody  can  object  to  a 
nation  carryii-.e:  en  normal  trade,  but  whenever  any  nation  de- 
mands of  a  peaceful  nation  that  it  go  further  and  single  out  and 
Segregate  purely  \^ar  mateiial  and  war  supplies,  and  feed  them  out 
t  :  the  warring  nations,  we  ;;.:d  that  there  is  not  and  nevir  has 
h<  en  any  infernatior'.al  law  or  any  other  kind  cf  law  or  re.ison  that 
wou;d  compel  a  peaceful  nation  to  do  that  regardless  cf  the  dangers 
involved. 

At  page  135  of  these  hearings,  he  further  said: 

If  a  nation   in  goo:I   faith  thinl's   it  is  reducing  the  chances  of 
heirs   drawn   into   nar   by   restr-.ct'.ng   expcrt.s   of   war   materials   to 
bell:t;erents.  no  other  nation  has  a   richt  to  question  that,  much    ■ 
less  threaten  violence,  if  it  ib  not  supplied  witn  materials  which  it 
thinks  are  necessary. 

Senator  Pittman.  chairman  of  the  Forei^rn  Relations  Com- 
mittee, in  an  address  belcre  the  Academy  of  Political  Science 
in  New  York  City  on  April  7,  1937,  declared: 

Our  Governmenc.  in  my  opinion.  undoubt^HlIy  ha-  the  legal  rieht 
to  place  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  anv  commodity.  No  one 
has  seriously  opposed  th^'  placing  cf  an  embatt-o  upon   the  export 

of  arms,  anin^unition.  and  anplemenis  of  war  to  btihgerents. 

Dr.  John  Bass':^tt  Moore,  America's  leading  international  law 
authority,  at  page  176  of  the  1936  hearings,  cited  above, 
asserts: 

As  regards  the  impartial  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms,  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  countries  which  is 
taken  over  from  the  neutrality  resx^iut.Gu  of  last  year.  I  liave  no 
objection  to  make  on  legal  i;ruunds.  Ths  Ciuestiou  of  prohibition  is 
one  of  pohcy. 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Borchard.  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University, 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relativ;ns  Committee 
on  January  29.  1936,  urged  reenactment  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  August  1935,  which  contained  mandatory  embargo  on 
aims,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war: 

The  bulk  of  that  act  merely  con&rms  existing  international  law. 
The  embareo  on  arms,  m.unitions,  and  implements  of  war  is  a 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  by  various  countries  from  time 
to  time,  and  is  not  in  the  least  revolutionary.  Dr.  Moore  has  indi- 
cated some  of  the  objections  to  that  provision  by  way  of  policv. 
but  there  is  none  on  grounds  of  law. 

Di-.  Edward  S.  Convin,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Prince- 
ton University,  in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  dated 
October  1,  1939,  discussing  President  Roosevelt's  contention 
that  "repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law 
are  the  crux  of  this  issue,"  asserted: 

The  fact  is  that  the  above  argument  rests  on  a  mis^^akcn  assump- 
tion, namely,  that  neutrals  are  under  a  positive  obligation  to  trade 
with  belligerents.  The  international  law  to  which"  the  Presid.'ut 
constantly  appeals  knows  no  such  rule.  It  dees  require  that  a  neu- 
tral shall  not  prohibit  trade  with  one  belligerent  which  it  permits 
with  the  other.  It  also  subjects  neutral  trade  to  the  hazards  to 
which  the  rules  concerning  contraband  and  blockade  shall  give  rise. 
But  it  no  more  requires  a  neutral  to  stand  ready  to  sell  to  bellig- 
erents than  it  requires  a  neutral  to  produce  for  them.  The  Pre.-,i- 
deuts  argument  subjects  neutral  interests  to  an  utterly  unheard-of 
servitude  in  favrjr  of  the  belligerents,  and  in  the  instance  it  qu.te 
gratuitously  presents  the  naval  powers  with  a  grievance  made  up 
out  of  whole  cloth. 

Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  \ice  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  regent  of  the  Georgetown  Foreign  Service  Schnol, 
and  well-knov.-n  authority  on  international  law  and  interna- 


tional relations,  in  a  talk  reported  In  the  Washington  Pest 
October  3.  1039.  page  6.  characterizes  as  absolutely  false  the 
contention  \n  the  Foreign  Ri  lations  Committee  report  wh:c!i 
I  have  heretofore  quoted.     He  said: 

I  pro'e>t.  aii  one  who  has  given  some  attention  to  int(  rnatior..il 
law.  again't  the  falsity  of  the  statement  In  the  committee  rip-rt 
that  any  belligerent  h.is  the  right  under  inie:  n.iiional  law  to  j^ur- 
ch.ise  any  article  in  any  neutral  country  Tiiat  is  a  misstatement. 
It  IS  r.bsuliKcly  false.  I  regret  to  see  the  tnuh  abu-ci  by  people 
In  high  places  who  ought  to  know  better — and  pri  i5.»bly  do  kn(!W 
better.  If  the  embargo  is  to  be  repenUd.  let  it  he  dn:.e  on  the 
merits  of  the  ca.se  and  not  on  llu  ba^i.s  of  any  such  Machiavi.lll.in 
.•-kullduggcry. 

Atrain.  te.=;tifying  b-^fore  the  Sonate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  May  3,  1939,  reportod  at  page  491  of  h'-anngs  on 
S*.'naLe  Joint  Resolution  21  and  (-tht-r  nieasurts.  Father  Wal.-h 
engaged  in  'his  collcquy  with  Smafor  Borah: 

Sen.it'  r  Bor\h  There  is  no  doubt  m  your  mlr.d  but  wh.at  we  had 
the  luht  ti)  urhh   Id  tlu-  -ale  of  arm^.' 

Father  VV.MbH.  Yes;  very  decidedly.  It  his  b^-en  a  hiphly  c!ib.'>d 
question,  and  I  take  i.ssue  with  the  .'■clua  1  iliat  gives  to  all  b:  1- 
ligerents  a  right  to  purchase,  creating  a  corresponding  obligation  to 
sell.  The  correlative  cf  the  right  to  purchase  is  le.n  an  ab.sohite 
obligation  on  any  government  to  sell,  because  to  sell  or  ncjt  to  s'-il, 
being  a  subject  of  national  determination,  is  a  subject  for  the 
Government,  and  there  Is  no  pubhc-utihty  idea  by  whi<  h  If  has  to 
exercise  its  franchi.'-e  and  sell  or  give  .service.  There  Ls  no  such  th'iiij 
in  internatioiial  law  Therefore  1  did  not  m.enticn  any  inl<  rna- 
tional  law  uhich  w  >u!d  bi^  v!'  lated  by  an.  arms  ei^^.bargo,  thcuirh 
bume  people  hold  that  The  only  obligation  is  to  sell  impartially  if 
you  sell  at  all. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Healy.  dean  of  tlie  Georgetown  Forrirn 
Service  Scliool  and  form.er  professor  of  international  law  at 
The  Hague,  tcstilying  bcf(ire  the  Senate  Foreign  Rt;lations 
Committee  on  April  27,  1939,  at  page  340  said: 

Today,  neutrality,  as  I  see  it.  Is  strictly  domestic  Irjjlslation.  and 
that  comes  under  the  prerogative  cf  the  Coutrress  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  little  to  do  with  international  law  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  treaties,  except  by  indirecMnn  it  n  luht  violate  one  It 
Is  traditional  international  practicf  If  a  nat.'jn  feels  it  is  being 
hurt,  it  may  not  question  your  righ'.  but  i'  ma\  say  that,  inde- 
pendently of  your  right,  they  are  going  to  take  act  ion 

Dr.  Herbert  Wright,  profes.sor  of  international  law  at 
Catholic  Univorsity.  testifying  b»'forf  the  Senate  Foreit^n  Re- 
lations Committee  on  May  2,  1939.  at  page.-  404  and  405  de- 
clarod: 

There  Is  no:hn.'_r  in  international  law.  however,  to  prrvcrt  a 
neutral  state,  bv  domestic  legislation,  from  ♦eniporurily  waiving  tJie 
exercLse  of  -,ome  of  I's  admitted  n*  utral  rik;hts  to  make  more  remote 
the  posoibility  of  being  d:\iwii  into  a  fureaui  war. 

Profs.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Philip  Je?sup.  rf  Coluntba 
Uni\-er.sitv.  fornier  legal  advisers  to  the  State  D  apartment  and 
outstand'ng  authonti-^s  on  international  law,  m  a  leiter 
jointly  signed  by  them  in  the  New  York  limes  on  October 
6,  1939,  liad  the  following  to  say: 

We  rnu'^t  chall^  nee  the  <^urgi"itlon  that  International  law  has  ever 
imposed  any  duty  on  a  neutral  to  permit  th"  exportation  rf  mu- 
nitions of  war  from  its  territory,  and  that  accoruinclv  the  r»  ten- 
tion  of  the  embargo  is  contrary  to  the  prect  pt.s  ..f  I:  ternat  mnal 
law.  That  is  not  the  ca-e  and  never  has  been  It  i.s  fantastic  to 
call  the  present  arms  en-.bnrgo  a  violation  of  international  law.  and 
it  is  misleading  to  intimate  tiiat  it  represents  a  departure  from 
that  law. 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth.  Solicitor  and  Local  Adviser  of 
the  State  Di  partnicnt,  testifying  btfore  the  Sena'e  Fon  ign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  5.  1936,  at  page  298  of  the 
1936  hearings,  declared: 

This  section  has  to  do  with  the  placing  of  emba:go«'3  im  the 
expor'ati-m  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent countries.  Tliere  appears  to  bt^  little  or  no  s /ru  us  objec- 
tion t(;  this  from  any  quarter,  even  from  tluxse  who  tell  us  that 
we  shou'd  h.ive  no  dome.'-tic  legislation  but  should  eoii..-,tantly  rely 
on  inf  -riia'ional  law  The  sentiment  of  the  p«.ijple  seems  to  he 
I'ppovcd  to  the  furniohmg  of  finished  implements  of  war  to 
belagf  rent  countries. 

Secretary  Hull,  a  well-known  and  ardent  champion  of  in- 
ternational law,  championed  such  a  provision  when  he  pro- 
posed the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Pan-American 
Conference  in  1936,  article  VIII  of  which  contained  this  pro- 
vision: 

Upon  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  stn'e  of  war  between 
two  or  more  American  npulilic.-,  those  nf  th^  high  '  .iiMactmg  par- 
tle-o  remaining  neutral  shall  not  permit,  during  Uie  coiuuiUciUce  of 
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hostilltifs.  the  exportation  from  their  re.'^pective  territories  cf  arm.-, 
ammunition,  or  iir.pkments  of  war  to  any  of  the  be.liccrents.  or  to 
any  neutral  country  for  transshipmtnts  to,  or  for  the  U:.e  cf,  any 
of  the  belligerents. 

Tlio  conference  did  not  adopt  a  convention  containing  this 
langu.:ge.  but  I  cite  the  effort  of  Secretary  Hull  as  clearly 
indicating  ihat  at  that  time  he  did  not  believe  an  embargo 
on  arms  was  :n  conflict  with  international  law  but.  on  the 
contrary,  felt  that  its  extension  to  all  the  American  republics 
v.as  neces,-a:y  a.-^  a  mean.s  of  preserving  ntutiality.  It  clearly 
indicated  that  the  Secretary  of  State  at  that  lime  was  so 
cnthu.^^iastic  about  an  embargo  on  arms  in  t:me  cf  war  that 
he  wi  hed  to  write  it  into  a  treaty  as  applicable  to  the 
Amencas. 

The  President  himself,  on  signing  the  first  Neutrality  Act 
on  August  31.  1935.  said: 

I  have  approved  this  joint  resolution  bocausr  it  was  intended  as 
an  pxpr<-s5:i  n  of  the  fixed  desi;-e  of  tl-.e  Govemm'^nt  and  tl-.e  i)eop!c 
cf  the  United  States  to  avnd  any  action  which  might  involve  us  in 
war  The  purpose  is  wholly  exrellent.  and  this  joint  res<.:)lut ion 
v,ill  to  a  considerable  degree  serve  that  end. 

In  his  annual  message  to  the  Congress  on  January  3.  1936, 
President  Roosevelt  declared: 

As  a  ccn5;stent  part  of  a  clear  policy,  the  United  States  is  fol- 
lowing a  twofold  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  which  engage 
In  wars  tlia'  an-  not  ol  immed.ate  concern  to  the  A.nrrira.-,  First, 
we  decline  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting  bel- 
ligerents TO  I'btain  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  oI  war  from 
tlie  United  States. 

Again,  on  approving  extension  of  the  time  limit  on  the  1935 
arms  em.bargo.  President  Roosevelt,  on  February  29,  1936, 
declared: 

Ey  the  resolution  approved  August  31.  1935.  a  definite  s*cp  was 
tak--n  toward  enablnm  this'country  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and 
avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  involving  other  nations.  It  provides 
that  in  ti^e  event  of  the  Executive  iiroclaimmg  the  existence  of  such 
B  war  thereupon  an  embargo  wruld  attach  to  the  expoitation  cf 
arms,  ammunition,  and  imjilements  cf  war  destined  to  any  bel- 
ligerent country.  By  the  resolution  I  have  ju-^t  s:e:v.  d  the  opera- 
tion of  the  August  resolution  is  extended  and  strengtnencd. 

From  th.-  foregoing  citations  of  authority,  and  none  being 
frund  to  the  contrary,  is  it  net  reasonable  to  conclude  that 
the  right  of  this  Nation  to  enact  an  arms  emibargo  as  part  of 
its  domestic  policy  is  founded  upon  and  is  in  accord  with 
knowp  and  accepted  precepts  of  international  law  and  that 
argument  to  the  contrary  is  not  based  upon  appeals  to  reason 
or  logic? 

The  President,  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress,  as- 
serted: 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law  are  the 
crux  ol  this  i.-^sue. 

The  chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  other  proponents  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  have  projected 
the  same  argument  in  various  terms.  It  is  based  upon  the 
alleged  validity  of  the  contention  that  the  arms  embargo  is 
contrary  to  international  law.  It  is  apparent,  therefore, 
that  with  the  collapse  of  the  contention  th.at  the  arms  em- 
bargo contravenes  international  law,  little  weight  can  be 
piven  to  the  President's  sucgestion.  However,  I  believe  that 
the  suggestion  and  argument  should  be  pursued  further. 
Since  it  is  apparent  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  to  the 
effect  that  this  country  did  not  depart  from  international 
law  in  enacting  the  embargo  legislation,  the  point  at  issue 
in  reality  resolves  itself  into  the  question  of  whether  reliance 
en  international  law  alone  is  a  suffieient  safeguard  to  assure 
IJiis  country's  security  from  war.  This  thought  ran  like  a 
thread  through  the  Pi'esident's  message  to  Congress  and, 
indeed,  is  very  popular  in  certain  quarters. 

Many  international  authorities  hold  that  reliance  solely 
upon  international  law  is  a  slender  reed  on  which  to  rest  the 
country's  security  from  involvement  in  foreign  war.  Others, 
Willie  admitting  the  undoubted  right  of  this  Nation  as  part 
of  its  domestic  pol  cy  to  enact  embargo  provisions,  dispute 
the  efficacy  of  that  policy  and  favor  reliance  on  international 
law.  They  contend  that  the  United  States  was  involved  in 
the  World  War  because  this  Nation  failed  to  enforce  its 
neutral  rights.  They  object  to  the  United  States  surrender- 
ing neutral  rights  under  international  law.    We  who  take  a 


contraiT  view  contend  that  the  attempt  to  enforce  such  right.s 
under  international  law  was  a  contributing  factor  in  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War.  and  that  a  similar  attitude 
maintained  today  will  ultimately  lead  us  into  the  present 
European  war.  The  Pittman  bill  does  not  propose,  as  the 
President  suggested,  a  reliance  solely  on  international  law, 
since  that  mea.'^ure  restricts  numerous  neutral  rights  of  our 
citizens  and  attempts  to  restrict  the  rights  of  belligerents  in 
a  manner  that  they  may  consider  to  be  a  violation  of  so-called 
international  law-.  I  refer  to  section  11.  wliich  gives  the 
President  authority  to  prescribe  rules  and  regulat'ons  re- 
garding the  movement  of  submarines  and  armed  merchant- 
men m  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 

I  trust  that  before  this  debate  in  the  House  has  ended, 
serious  and  sustained  study  to  the  possible  effect  of  section 

II  will  be  the  subject  of  further  exploration. 

Let  us  impartially  examine  some  of  the  authorities  who  have 
spoken  upon  the  question  as  to  whether  reliance  solely  upon 
international  law  will  aid  us  in  keeping  out  of  foreign  war. 

R.  Walton  Moore,  counselor  of  the  State  Department  and 
former  As.sistant  Secretary  of  State,  testifying  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  January  13,  1936.  said: 

I  do  not  see  how  ycu  can  expect  to  keep  out  of  war  if  you  are 
going  to  place  your  reliance  on  international  law.  Lord  Salisbury 
said  once,  in  a  cynical  way,  'Tnternational  law  is  what  this  or 
that  writer  thinks  of  It." 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth.  legal  adviser  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  February  5.  1936.  said  in  reference  to  the  pending 
bill,  which  contained  an  arms  embargo: 

Tl-ie  present  bill,  as  I  understand  it.  repre.'=ents  a  compromise 
between  two  extreme  groups  of  thought  in  this  country.  The 
thought  of  one  is  that  we  should  have  broad  legislation  which 
would  prohibit  all  exports  and  all  kinds  cf  trade  with  the  belhger- 
cnts;  the  thought  of  another  group  is  that  we  should  not  liave 
any  legislation  at  all,  but  that  we  should  rely  upon  international 
law  for  the  protection  and  enforcement  of  our  rights.  On  that 
point  I  should  only  say  that  post-v.-ir  seflements  have  not  as  a 
rule  been  very  sati.'^factcry.  It  is  not  accurate  to  say  that  all  these 
matters  can  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  post-war  arrnneements. 
That  is  a  reason  why  we  sliould  try  to  keep  our  people  out  of 
trouble  and  try  to  prevent  these  claims  from  arising,  if  it  is  hu- 
manly possible  to  do  so,  because  we  cannot  settle  them  after  the 
war  in  a  manner  that  is  entirely  satisfactory  or  approximately 
satisfactory. 

Secretary  Hull,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  January  17,  1936.  said: 

I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  in  the  war  of  1812-14  our  nationals 
got  us  into  trotible  on  the  high  seas  in  connection  with  commerce 
and  other  considerations  and  we  went  out  and  fought  that  war. 
In  1917  many  of  us  thought  that  the  submarine  activities  in  con- 
nection with  cur  natior.als  who  were  in  danger  zones  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trade  and  travel,  was  another  factor  lor  which  we  went  into 
the  war  and  fought.  If  that  is  true,  it  must  have  some  bearing 
on  the  action  of  Congress  last  August  in  enacting  the  Neutrality  Act, 
which  presumably  was  based  upon  the  view  that  for  this  Nation 
luigely  to  become  the  base  of  military  supplies  for  any  belligerent 
cr  belligerents  would  have  a  tendency  to  create  an  unnoutral  atmos- 
phere and  ultimately  help  to  contribute  to  drag  us  into  the  war. 
We  would  therefore  tighten  up  our  neutrality  by  embarE-oing  any 
shipments  of  any  finished  arms,  ammunition,  aiid  implements  of 
war  to  any  belligerents. 

Senator  Pittman,  in  an  address  before  the  New  York 
Academy  of  Political  Science  on  April  7,  1937,  asserted: 

Wo  relied  upon  international  law  as  Justification  for  our  citizens 
in  traveling  uprn  belligerent  vessels.  We  relied  upon  intrrnational 
law  as  a  Justification  for  supplying  the  Entente  Powers  with  arms 
ammunition,  implements  of  war.  and  all  other  materials  and  sup- 
plies es.<-ential  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war  by  the  Entente 
Powers.  We  relied  upon  international  law  as  a  Justification  for 
the  approval  by  our  Government  of  the  sale  of  bonds  of  the  En- 
tente Powers  in  our  country  to  enable  them  successfully  to  conduct 
the  war.  We  relied  upon  international  law  in  opposine  the  sink- 
ing of  merchantmen  by  submerged  .submarines  with.out  notice. 
We  relied  upon  international  law  for  our  declaration  of  armed 
neutrality.  We  relied  upon  international  law  for  every  assertion 
of  our  alleged  neutral  rights.  Tliis  reliance  brought  us  no  benefits 
or  protection  and  was  our  undoing.  Congress  seeks  to  profit  by 
our  experience  in  the  last  war  that  we  be  able  to  keep  out  of  the 
next  war.  It  permits  our  citizens  to  sell  to  belligerents  as  well  as 
to  neutrals  any  and  all  products  save  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plemetits  of  war.  It  defines  and  places  an  embargo  upon  the 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents. This  is  the  only  embargo  imposed.  No  one  has  seri- 
ously opposed  the  placing  of  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents. 
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Fi'om  the  forcc^oing  it  should  be  especially  not'^d  at  thi> 
time  tliat  Senator  Pittman  contf^nded  in  April  1937.  that  thl^ 
country  cannot  rely  upon  international  law  to  keep  out  of 
v/ar  and  specifically  pointed  cut  that  our  shipment  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  Allies  was  one  of  the  important  reasons 
why  the  Germans  in  desperation  unleashed  their  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  and  her  sabotage  of  cur  m.unitions  and 
industrial  plants  in  this  country,  which  ultimately  provoked 
our  declaration  of  war  in  April  1917. 

Dr.  Charles  C.  Tansill,  professor  of  American  History  at 
Forciham  University,  testifying  before  the  S-.nate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  en  April  28.  1939,  at  page  360.  said: 

I  believe  that  If  in  1914  we  had  had  mandatory  U'i:i.«lriTi:;n  with 
regard  to  an  embargo  on  war  munirions  It  might  very  dustinctiy 
liave  led  America  along  a  path  to  p-.  ace.  It  is  in-.po.-^.'-ib'ie  to  say 
whether  it  would.  I  think  the  majcrity  cf  peoph'  wouk!  have 
bft'n  m  favor  of  it.  and  I  think  it  wou'.d  have  very  larco'.v  stopped 
some  economic  ties  that  were  fast  formintr.  When  one  think^-^  'hat 
m  191d  our  export.^  of  munirions  to  the  Allies  amounted  to  $1,290,- 
COO.OOO  worth,  it  is  an  ecoucuiic  tie  which  ib  very  puvvt-rful. 

The  significance  of  Dr.  Tansill's  testimony  is  that  it  comes 
from  a  scl':Olar  who  has  recently  completed  the  most  con:pre- 
hensive.  detaiied.  and  documented  narration  of  the  events 
from  1914  to  1917  which  led  the  United  States  into  the  World 
War.  In  the  face  of  such  testimcny.  therefore,  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  rejected  the  plea  of  the  Presi- 
dent liiat  w.:  icturn  to  internn.tionai  law  and  propnsed  the 
present  Pittman  bill,  with  its  restrictions  upon  cur  riphts  as 
neutral.^,  alonr:  with  certain  restrictions  on  belligerents. 

It  seem.s  quite  clear  from  the  statements  to  which  I  h.ave 
referred  that  relionce  upon  international  law  alcne  would 
constitute  no  assured  safecuard  against  our  becoming  in- 
volved in  foreign  wnr.  The  evidence  further  clearly  discloses 
that  th?  in=:isterc'e  upon  our  rights  as  neutrals  under  intcr- 
naticnal  law  would  definitely  lead  us  toward  the  path  of 
intervention  and  war  rather  than  along  the  path  of  peace. 

Second.  Another  argum.ent  projected  by  the  proponents  of 
repeal  and  revision  cf  our  neutrality  laws  is  "that  the  present 
law  impairs  the  peaceful  relatiuns  of  the  United  States  with 
foreign  nations."  This  argument  was  advanced  by  the 
President  at  the  very  be-innins  cf  his  message  to  the  Con- 
ruess  on  September  21.  In  the  ab.sence  of  any  substantiating 
data  to  support  it  little  can  be  said  on  the  subject.  Neither 
the  President  nor  any  of  his  supporters  have  attempted 
factuaily  to  domcnstrate  the  point.  If  any  government  nas 
protested  to  the  United  States  regarding  the  arms  embargo, 
that  fact  has  not  been  revealed  by  the  State  Department. 
Very  cordial  friendly  relations  exist  between  this  Government 
and  the  French  and  British.  Relations  with  Germany  are 
cold  and  strained,  but  this  condition  antedates  the  present 
conflict.  For  mere  than  a  year  tension  has  existed  between 
the  Governments  of  Germany  and  the  United  States.  This 
tension  was  net  brought  about,  however,  because  of  the  arms 
embargo.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  caused,  at  least  in  part,  by 
the  critical  speeches  of  the  President  and  members  of  his 
Cabmet  in  reference  to  Germ.any's  Government  and  the  ul Li- 
mate  calling  home  of  our  Am.bassador. 

Assist.THt  Secretary  of  War  Louis  Johnson,  speaking  at 
Boston  on  August  28.  1939,  assailed  the  arm.,  embtirgo  as  a 
breeder  of  war  and  asserted  that  those  S-^.nators  who  pre- 
vented its  repeal  shared  responsibility  as  a  contribut'ng  factor 
in  the  pre:ent  crisis  which  threatens  the  peace  of  the  world. 
Howe'.er,  as  Arthur  Krock,  in  the  New  York  Tim.es  of  August 
31.  1939.  commented: 

It  c.innot  now  be  proved  that  the  act  of  the  Senate  Ci-mmittee 
wai  a  factor  of  any  size,  or  was  at  all  an  elcnrnt.  in  brinfiii.f  ab'^ut 
the  new  crisis  in  Europe.  Only  Hitler  can  testify  in  chit-f  whr-iher 
It  wa.s  or  not.  and  until  or  unless  he  do^^s  so  it  would  seem  wiser 
for  the  Pre-ident  to  abandon  this  speculation. 

It  is  apparent,  in  any  event,  that  the  speculation  of  the 
President  and  Assistant  Secretary  of  War  is  beyond  the  point 
at  i.':sue.  Whatever  rnay  have  been  at  issue  last  sum.mer,  the 
Question  of  preventing  war  is  not  now  present.  This  country 
is  confronted  with  a  European  war  which  may  spread.  The 
issue  now  is  how  can  this  country  remain  out  of  that  war? 
So  far  It  has  done  so.  That  is  the  test  cf  the  efficacy  of  the 
arms  embargo. 


Certain  it  is  that  public  clamor  in  England  and  France 
may  insist  upon  rep-al  cf  the  embargo  resulting  in  ai:e:;cd 
benefi^s  to  the  Allied  cau-c.  True  it  i.s  that  public  clam>.u  in 
Germany  may  demand  the  retention  ef  the  embargo  in  hopes 
(hat  their  cause  m.ay  be  thus  brncfittd.  newe\cr.  If  we  as 
Members  of  Congress  are  to  be  guid'^d  :n  cur  deliberations  by 
the  clamor  of  irresponsible  propaganda  emanating  from 
either  side,  we  are  departing  from  the  field  of  neutrality  leg- 
islation and  imm-'^diately  become  engaged  in  partisanship. 

No  formal  appeal  from  the  governmcnis  of  any  of  the 
nations  involved  in  the  European  crisis  has  been  revealed  by 
the  State  D'.partment,  because  it  is  apparent  that  reaicnable 
gcvcrnnient  heads  in  th..se  countries  realize  that  the  question 
of  retention  or  rei)eLil  of  the  arms  embargo,  di:.isscciat>;d  from 
partisanship  and  expressed  desire  to  aid  vv  liiirt  one  of  t.he 
belligerents,  is  a  purely  d 'me'5tic  prnbl<- :n  tha'  under  ;.ll 
rules  of  int.Tnaticnal  law  the  people  of  tho  United  Stales 
have  the  right  to  determine  for  themselves.  Th.  argumint, 
therefore,  that  the  present  arms  embargo  impa.r.s  the  peace- 
ful relations  of  the  United  States  with  foreuMi  nations  com- 
pletely fails  because  of  a  total  lack  of  tv;d<-:.ce  to  su.^tain  it. 

Third.  Another  very  popular  argument  and  cne  which 
appeals  to  the  emotions  ratlier  than  the  calm  judgment  of 
thinking  people  is  the  one  contended  for  by  the  President  in 
his  recent  address  to  the  Congres.s  that — 

The  arm.s  embargo  diici.m  nates  against  the  Briti.-h  and  Frencb 
and  gives  an  advantage  to  Germany. 

The  President  advanced  this  argumi  nt  by  contending  that 
the  euibaii-o  provision — 

Hid  the  effect  of  putting  land  powers  on  the  same  footing  aa  naval 

powers,  so  far  a.-j  sta-bume  commerce  wa^  concerned. 

Adding  that — 

A  land  power  which  threatened  war  c^uld  thus  feel  arsurcd  In 
rdvance  that  any  prospective  sea  power  antagcn'.^t  would  be  weak- 
ened through  denial  of  its  ancient  rl^ht  to  buy  ar.yth»i;g,  ai.y- 
where.  This.  4  years  ago,  gave  a  delinite  advantu'.;e  to  one  bel- 
ligerent ai,  against  another,  not  thn  u^-h  1il3  own  strength  or 
geographic  po<ltion  but  throue-h  an  afflrmat  ve  act  of  ours  The 
step  I  reconm.end  is  to  put  this  country  back  on  a  solid  lootiii-; 
of  ital  ai.d  ti-ucimonal  ncutialr.y. 

Such  is  the  President's  argument,  and  it  has  betn  repeat- 
edly and  vigorcu.sjy  assorted  and  reasserted  by  proponents 
cf  repeal.  It  must  be  noted  at  the  outset  that  the  nations 
engaged  m  the  present  conflict  were  not  belligerent.s  4  years 
ago  or  even  1  year  ago.  Moreover,  the  Pr'-sident's  ct mention 
is  grounded  on  the  assumption  that  belligerents  have  "an 
ancient  right  to  buy  anything  anywhere."  A.>  has  b*  en  pre- 
viously pointed  out,  this  assumption  on  the  part  ol  thr  Presi- 
dent has  no  basis  either  in  fact  or  in  law  and  thereto: e  his 
argument  becomes  pitifully  weak  with  the  de.>truetiun  of  his 
principal  premise. 

An  examination  of  the  authorities  on  this  question  clearly 
discloses  that  neutral  actions  toward  belhgerent.s,  so  long  as 
they  are  applied  in. partially.  miLst  be  tested  in  the  light  of 
intentions  or  objectives  rather  than  by  coincidental  results 
flowing  from  such  action.  In  other  words,  the  determining 
point  is  not  wh'iher  such  and  such  an  action  cati.sed  such  a 
result,  but  wiiether  sueh  action  was  deliberately  planned  and 
tt.ken  to  bring  about  that  result.  Thus  th'-  i.ssue  mu'ht  be 
narrowed  down  to  the  contention  that  this  Governm  nt  passed 
an  arms  embargo  wuh  the  expre:.s  or  concealed  purpose  of 
giving  GtTmany  an  advantage  denied  to  Prance  and  Great 
Britain.  By  thus  narrowing  the  argument  its  absurdity  will 
be  immediately  detected.  Vv'hen  the  embargo  was  fust  en- 
acted in  1935  and  reaffirmed  in  1937  the  Briti.sh.  French,  and 
German  people  were  on  friendly  terms.  It  is  obvious,  there- 
fore, that  the  purpose  and  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  not  h.ivc  been  to  take  sides  in  a  non- 
t  XI.  tent  war.  We  establi-^hed  the  1935  and  1937  neutrality 
pohcics  vv-ith  but  cne  thought  in  mind— namely,  to  declare  to 
all  nations  of  the  world  the  domestic  policy  of  the  United 
States  in  the  event  a  war  should  break  out  between  other 
rations  and  to  as.sure  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  so 
far  as  governmental  action  can  give  assurance  that  there 
would  be  no  repetition  of  the  events  which  finally  culminated 
In  cur  entrance  into  the  last  World  War.    We  served  notice 
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upon  the  world  through  those  declarations  as  to  what  our 
policy  would  be.  and  any  nation  that  thereafter  became  in- 
volved in  war  did  so  with  full  knowledge  that  that  policy 
would  be  m.aintained. 

It  IS  now  contended,  in  view  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
in  Europe,  that  to  maintain  that  position  constitutes  an  un- 
neutral act.  because  in  the  application  of  the  embargo  we 
are  alle.Tcdly  denying  England  and  France  the  right  to  pur- 
chase arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  which,  due 
to  tlieir  control  of  the  seas,  they  could  purchase  were  it  not 
for  the  embargo.  Is  it  not  clear  that  in  the  enactment  of 
the  original  embargo  provisions  the  President,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  Congress  must  have  had  in  mind  the  possi- 
bility of  war  breaking  out  between  any  nations  or  group  of 
nations  and  that  the  fundamental  purpose  of  such  legislation 
was  grounded  en  the  demand  of  our  people  that  we  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  foreign  war?  No  cne  disputes  this  fact. 
Hov.LVcr.  It  clearly  appears  that  war  having  broken  out  v.-ith 
England  and  France  on  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  ether, 
ingenious  arguments  are  now  being  advanced  in  an  attempt 
to  dcmon.-trafe  that  the  maintenance  of  the  embargo  con- 
stitutes an  unneutral  act. 

May  I  point  out  at  this  point  the  remarks  of  Hon.  Charles 
Warren,  formerly  Assi.-tant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States,  a  .-tudent  of  neutrality,  and.  in  fact,  the  father  of  the 
present  era  of  neutrality  legislation,  made  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  January  29.  1936.  when  he 
declared: 

I  wi.'-h  to  mnkc  plain  at  the  ouv=et  tha*  I  believe  that  any  neu- 
trahiy  If=;l5:ation  now  to  be  passed  should  be  applicable  to  all 
belligerents,  without  discrimination  by  act  of  law.  Inipartiahty  is 
tJie  most  essential  feature  of  neutrality.  But  at  the  same  tinie  I 
must  t-mphasize  very  strcngly.  and  ali  legislators  m.ust  alwavs  tae-.r 
In  mind,  the  fact  that  the  statement  that  ncutralitv  demands  im- 
par-iality  means  simply  impartiality  m  the  application  of  law:  it 
r.irely  ever  results  m  impartiality  m  operation.  Int' inaticnal  law 
imposes  certain  oblitrati' ns  upcn  a  nt  utral  nation  which  it  must 
perio.'-m  w.tii  referer.co  to  e.-'ch  belhrerent  in  a  war:  but  interna- 
tu  nal  law  does  not  Liipc^e  any  cblieaticn  on  a  ncir.ral  to  see  that 
the  performance  of  these  obligaticns  should  operate  m  the  same 
manner  en  each  bi'llictrent.  And.  m  fact,  a  neutral  obligation 
rarely,  if  ever,  operates  in  the  same  manner  en  each  belligerent. 
Tlic  rer.son  for  emplias-zing  this  point  is  that  some  perscn^s  r.ow 
argue  that  if  an  nabarco  shculd  new  be  lnr.)o~ed,  e:tlj«  r  manda- 
torily or  discretionally.  it  might  operate  unevenly  as  between  bel- 
ligerents, and  honce  mipht  drag  us  into  the  war.  But  it  must  be 
realized  that  tlie  lark  oi  .an  en^.bartzo  a'.'^o  mi^tht.  and  undoub'.rdly 
would,  operate  unevenly  between  bellicercnts  and  prove  a  potent 
source  for  contrc,\ersy  and  Iricticn.  leading  to  possible  war.  The 
same  thm^  is  true  as  to  any  other  measure  which  we  may  adopt  to 
lurtlier  protect  cur  neutrality:  for  instance.  prchibKioii  of  loans 
will  operate  unevenly  as  to  the  belligerents,  and  may  injure  one 
belligerent  mere  than  the  ether.  It  is  no  argument  against  the 
passatie  of  such  a  measure  to  urtue  that  it  may  operate  unevenly  if. 
In  fact,  it  will  help  to  protect  thi<  country.  This  point,  therefore! 
must  always  be  borne  in  mind,  namely,  that  you  can  never  hope 
to  pas-  any  neutrality  law  which  will  operate  evenly  aniongst  bcl- 
liptrents.  If  m  passinc  a  law  you  try  to  balance"  up  what  will 
happen  to  one  bei;i.;t  ren»  as  a  r.  .-ult  of  the  law  as  against  what  will 
tappvn  to  another  belligerent,  then  y^u  are  allowing  foreign  inter- 
ests and  foreign  nation.->  to  frame  your  law. 

May  I  say  in  passing  that  in  this  statement  to  the  com- 
mittee. Mr.  Warren  placed  his  finger  exactly  upon  the  issue? 
Are  we  to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  with  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  as  our  sole  guide  or  are  we  to 
attempt  to  legislate  neutrality  by  peiTniiting  considerations 
cf  the  possible  effect  of  the  lav;  upcn  foreign  nations  to 
become  cur  guide?  It  seems  to  me  that  calm  reasoning 
demands  that  in  the  consideration  of  this  question  we  lay 
aside  all  thought  as  to  what  its  effect  might  be  upon  any 
foreign  nation  and  confine  our  attention  only  to  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  interest  of  the  United  States. 

We  were  not  thinking  in  terms  of  England.  France,  Ger- 
many. Russia,  Ethiopia,  or  any  other  nation  when  this  law- 
was  framed  and  because  we  were  calm  and  unafifected  by 
hysteria,  partisanship,  or  emotion,  the  cm.bargo  was  declared 
to  be  a  part  of  cur  national  policy  by  almost  unanimous  vote. 
New  that  the  thing  which  the  law  was  designed  to  guard  us 
agains'  has  come  to  pa.ss  and  the  stream  of  propaganda  is 
biginn.n--  to  make  itself  felt  in  America,  we  are  now  urged 
to  depart  fiom  that  calmly  reasoned  policy  expressed  in  1935 
and  1937  for  tlie  alleged  reason  that  in  its  operation  the 


arms  embargo  is  not  impartial  in  the  effects  of  its  applica- 
tion. To  many  the  very  assertion  of  this  argument  should 
be  the  basis  for  firm  resolution  on  the  part  of  all  Members 
cf  Congress  to  maintain  our  present  position. 

As  stated  by  Mr.  Hackworth,  legal  adviser  of  the  State 
Department,  in  his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  on  page  289  of  the  1936  hearings: 

During  the  World  War,  when  we  had  no  restrictions  whatever, 
we  had  complaints.  The  Central  Powers  complained  bitterly  that 
we  were  allowing  materials  to  get  out  to  the  Allies  while  Germany 
and  the  powers  allied  with  Germany  could  not  get  them.  There- 
fore. Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  a^ked  us  to  place  restrictions 
on  e.xpcrts  to  the  Allied  Powers,  and  we  replied  that  to  act  at  the 
instance  of  Germany  and  Austria-Hungary  would  be  unneutral. 
So  tliat  whether  you  have  restrictions  or  whether  you  do  not  have 
them  ycu  will  have  complaints  from  belligerents  because  they 
cannot  have  the  same  access  to  our  markets.  One  group  will  have 
control  of  the  seas.  That  group  will  have  complete  access  to  our 
markets  The  other  group  w.U  be  barred.  Consequemlv.  whether 
you  have  legislation  or  whether  you  do  not.  you  will  have  com- 
plaints from  belligerents.  You  cannot  play  this  game  of  neutrality 
in  a  way  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  all  parties  to  a  war.  Nor 
can  ycu  be  charged  with  unneutrality  for  taking  action.  If  vour 
action  is  made  to  apply  equally  to  all  belligerents.  That  is"  the 
criterion  with  respect  to  neutrality — that  whatever  action  shall  be 
taken  shall  apply  equally  to  all  belligerents.  I  think  that  is  as  far 
as  a  neutral  can  be  expected  to  go. 

Similar  expressions  may  be  found  in  statements  m^ade  by 
Prof.  Edwin  S.  Corwin.  of  Princeton  University;  Dr.  Thomas 
Healy,  dean  of  Georgetown  University's  Foreign  Service 
School;  and  many  others,  among  them  being  Mr.  Robert 
Lansing,  as  counselor  of  the  State  Department.  In  a  memo- 
randum to  President  Wilson  on  December  14,  1914,  he  de- 
clared: 

If  one  belligerent  has  by  good  fortune  a  superiority  in  the 
matter  of  geographical  location  or  of  military  or  naval  power,  the 
rules  cf  neutral  conduct  cannot  be  varied  so  as  to  favor  the  less 
formnate  combatant.  To  change  such  rtiles  bccausr  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  the  belligerents  and  in  order  to  equalize  their 
opportunities  would  be  in  itself  an  unneutral  act.  cf  which  the 
stronger  might  justly  ccmpiain. 

It  impresses  me  as  wholly  apparent  to  an  impartial  m.ind 
that  whenever  we  permit  the  possible  operative  effect  of  our 
neutrality  laws  on  prospective  belligerents  to  become  the 
basis  of  our  consideration,  we  are  no  longer  tiiinking  in 
terms  of  what  is  best  for  America  but  are  allowing  foreign 
influences  to  determine  the  course  of  domestic  legislation. 
I  am  firmly  of  the  belief  that  maintenance  of  neutrality  as 
between  belligerents  with  a  minimum  of  danger  of  exposure 
to  the  hazards  of  involvement  in  foreign  war  dem.ands  that 
we  stand  firmly  upon  our  right  to  determine  our  own  domes- 
tic policy  and  apply  that  policy  with  impartiality  toward  all 
nations  that  might  become  belligerents,  without  regard  to 
what  the  effect  might  be  upon  any  given  belligerent.  It 
thus  appears  that  the  argument  "that  the  arms  embargo  is 
unneutral"  falls  of  its  own  weight  when  viewed  in  the  light 
of  the  motives  and  purposes  behind  its  enactment  and  the 
impartiality  of  its  application. 

The  people  of  America  are  composed  of  citizens  having  in 
their  bodies  the  blood  of  many  nationalities  and  in  their 
hearts  ties  springing  from  associations  with  their  home- 
lands. It  is  not  unnatural,  therefore,  that  in  times  of  stress 
such  as  the  present,  despite  all  caution  to  the  contrary,  our 
people  are  prone  to  take  sides  in  any  foreign  war.  As  a 
result  of  this  type  of  sentiment  many  intelligent  people, 
viewing  the  future  of  democracy  with  alarm,  are  making 
the  argument  that  the  arms  embargo  should  be  repealed  In 
order  to  give  all  possible  assistance  to  the  British  and  French 
"short  of  war."  This  argument  in  the  current  debate  has 
not  been  specifically  projected  by  the  Piesident.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  or  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  although  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  state  that  it  has 
at  times  been  implied  by  them. 

Despite  all  of  the  camouflage  and  insincerity  that  has 
marked  much  of  the  debate  on  this  question,  the  desire  to 
help  England  and  France  is  the  real  reason  which  motivates 
many  of  our  people  to  now  demand  a  change  in  the  neutrality 
law.  Some  members  of  another  body  have  9penly  admitted 
that  this  is  the  motivating  reason,  and  privately  a  large  por- 
tion of  those  demanding  repeal  will  admit  it.    Newspaper 
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writers  and  commentators  assert  that  this  is  the  real  reason 
and  that  avoidance  of  mentioning  it  specifically  has  given 
the  debates  in  another  body  a  touch  of  unreality  and  a  hxk 
of  candor.     I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  few,  if  any. 
men  in  this  Congress  who  are  devoid  of  private  and  personal 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  present  European  controversy. 
Vv'e  all  have  cur  feelings  as  individuals  and.  as  individuals,  we 
perhaps  have  a  right  to  give  expression  to  them.     But  m  con- 
sidering a  question  so  vital  as  this.  I  am  impressed  by  the  fact 
that  we  who  are  called  upon  to  vote  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
must  not  be  motivated  by  personal  feelings,  but  that  we  must 
view  the  subject  through  the  impersonal  eyes  of  the  Govern- 
ment itself  and  what  the  Government's  aUitude  should  be. 
Therefore,  in  this  debate  I  do  not  propose  to  picture  the  hor- 
rors of  war,  or  the  conflict  in  ideologies  of  goverimient  abroad, 
or  to  undertake  to  discuss  here  whether  or  not  this  country 
should  assist  the  British  and  French  with  arms  and  muni- 
tions.   Opmions  on  these  subjects  are  personal  and  should  be 
disassociated  from  the  controlling  problem  of  what  our  atti- 
tude as  a  Nation  should  be. 

Have  we  the  right  as  a  nation  now  to  change  our  neutrality 
law  by  repealing  the  embargo  which  has  been  laid  down  mi- 
partiaily  against  all  belligerents  and  by  that  action  help  one 
of  the  belligerents  and  inferentially  hurt  another?  A  deter- 
mination of  this  question  in  all  fairness  must  be  tested  in 
the  light  of  what  is  our  purpose  and  what  is  the  influence 
that  now  demands  this  change.  The  authorities  consulted 
very  clearly  lay  down  the  rule  that  a  change  in  a  neutral's 
rules  which  would  result  adversely  on  a  belligerent  cannot  be 
made  during  the  progress  of  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  assist- 
ing one  belligerent  to  the  disadvantage  of  another.  A  chanee 
demonstrated  to  be  necessitated  by  domestic  considerations 
alone,  irrespective  of  its  unneutral  results,  might  be  made  with 
propriety. 

The  crux  of  the  issue  therefore  is.  What  is  the  purpose  now 
motivating  these  who  seek  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo?  Is  it 
because  of  some  domestic  consideration  or  is  it  because  of  a 
desire  to  help  England  and  France  whip  Germ.any  and  drive 
Hitleri.sm  off  the  face  of  the  earth?  Despite  all  hypocritical 
evasions  to  the  contrary.  I  am  satisfied  from  listening  to  the 
debates  and  from  extended  reading  on  the  subject  that  the 
real  motivating  influence  behind  the  demand  for  repeal  ol  the 
arms  embargo  is  a  desire  to  help  England  and  France  in  their 
fight  to  overwhelm  Hitlerism  in  Europe. 

It  is  my  snidied  and  considered  opinion,  therefore  that 
there  havmg  been  no  a.ssertion  or  claim  of  any  dom.estic 
consideration  worthy  of  attention  as  a  basis  for  asking  repeal 
of  the  arms  em.bargo.  to  now  repeal  that  embargo  would 
constitute  an  affirmative  act  of  ours  in  absolute  violation  of 
international  law  and  that  we  as  a  nation  might  well  be 
subjected  to  the  threat  of  a  declaration  of  war  on  the  part 
of  Germany  as  a  result. 

I  have  read  v.-ith  great  interest  the  letter  to  the  New  York 
Times  dated  September  21.  1939,  jointly  signed  by  Drs.  Hyde 
and  Jessup.  professors  of  international  law  at  Columbia 
University,  in  which  letter,  among  other  things,  they  stated: 

Hence,  relaxation  of  embargccs  aft-:^r  th?  outbreak  of  war  may 
In  fact  and  In  law  amount  to  covernmentcJ  particmatlm  in  the 
conflict.  This  :s  obviou.s  if  or  when  the  rea.-^on  for  removing  a 
particular  em.bargo  is  to  aid  the  ca\ise  of  oue  or  more  cf  the 
fiyhting  s^ate-  which  will  vastly  profit  from  such  action  boca-iso 
of  their  command  of  the  seas.  In  si-r-h  a  situation  the  neufa' 
piirvt<yor  becomes  the  special  support  or  prop  of  the  favored 
bclhgerent.  and  the  government  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  neu- 
tral becomes  in  reahty  a  participant  in  the  ccnfuct.  Such  con- 
duct is,  under  such  circumstances,  unneutral  and  is  contemptuous 
cf  the  leeal  duty  which  the  law  of  nations  imposes  upon  tverv 
neutral  sovereign.  •' 

On  October  6.  1939,  these  authorities,  in  response  to  va- 
ricui  comments  on  their  contention,  wTote  a  second  letter 
to  the  New  York  Times,  in  which  they  asserted: 

We  must  emphasize  the  point  that  we  have  been  far  from  a'^-x'rt- 
ing  that  any  change  in  a  neutral's  Iav;s  ar,d  re-ulatlci^s  cfft-n-cl 
In  time  of  war,  would  be  a  breach  of  int"rnatlonal  law  Thp 
point,  however,  that  we  have  sought  to  stress  is  that  the  L'nlted 
States,  having  before  the  war  forbidden  exportation  of  arms  and 
munitions    to   belligerents,    cannot   now   permit    such   exportation 


without  an  affirmative  governmental  art;  .«;uch  an  aflirmative  act.  If 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  a.-slsting  one  beIll:;eroiit  f.iclo.  co:-.s*:tutes 
a  governmental  taking  of  sides  which  is  unneutral  and   ilkt'al. 

Ntimerous  other  authoiities  might  be  cited  to  the  same 
effect. 

May  I  refer  to  a  statement  made  by  the  chairman  cf  tl:e 
Foreign  Relation.-.  Coninuttee,  who  on  March  2.  1^37,  sa.d 
on  the  floor  cf  the  Senate: 

In   the   first   place,   any   preparation    in    the   nature   of   restraint 

against  a  particular  i:i:verniui.nt  alter  war  commeui  es  is,  of 
cour.^e,   locked  upon  as  unneutral  according  to  international  law. 

And  again,  on  March  3.  1937,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  fleiaticns  Cumnuttee  stated  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate: 

Undoubtedly.  If  anything  on  earth  would  arouse  unfriendliness 

on  the  part  cf  a  bf.ligennt  a.L,'ai:.st  us  it  would  be  discrimination 
by  our  Gcv-Tument  In  favor  of  its  enemy.  Wo  are  speaking  cf  a 
time  when  war  oxisrs,  not  of  peacetime,  and  If  Canada  were 
eiiu-afed  m  war  with  a  foreign  country,  and  we  were  at  peace  with  ' 
both  of  them,  we  would  certainly  arouse  the  intense  ani;er  and 
probably  the  unfriendly  dispo.-.i;  ion  of  any  country  aga.n^t  wh.ch 
we  discriminated  In  favor  of  any  other  country. 

And  again  on  March  24,  1937,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  issued  this  warning  to  the 
Senate: 

However.  I  feel  that  whenever  we  allow  cur  sentiments  rr  ctir 
feclintrs  with  rLcard  to  war  somewhere  else,  with  ret^ard  to  who 
Is  .suiliTiiig  somewhere  el.-.e,  with  regard  to  the  cause  of  a  Wjj. 
to  enter  into  our  own  personal  case  here,  we  are  involving  our- 
selves 111  di.-putes  and  the  attempted  determination  ul  facts  which 
cannot  be  determined,  and  It  is  a  Uant;erous  thing  for  us  to 
attempt  to  do. 

Similar  statements  have  been  expressed  by  authority  after 
authority  and  rfference  m.ight  be  made  to  the  note  sVnt  by 
Secretary  of  State  Bryan  under  date  of  April  21.  1915.  to 
the  Gennan  Ambassador  as  a  result  of  com.plaints  made  by 
Germany  in  reference  to  the  sale  of  arms  or  mimitions  to 
the  Allies,  wherein  the  Secretary  of  Stale  stated: 

Any  changp  in  !t.s  own  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress 
of  a  war  which  wru:-i  affect  unf>qua!ly  tii"  relatlms  ->f  the  I'^nited 
States  with  the  nr^t.n'.j  at  war  won'd  be  an  tinjustll.ible  "den-i'-tire 
from  th"  pnrr:piP  nf  strirt  neutrahty  by  which  it  has  consistently 
sought  to  dli.xt  Its  actions. 

Of  similar  import  was  the  note  of  Secretary  of  State 
Lansing  sent  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Government  under 
date  of  August  12.  1915.  President  Wilson  himself  re- 
peatedly reiterated  .similar  sentiments,  and  on  February  5, 
1936.  Green  H.  Hackworth.  lenal  adviser  of  the  Statp  EH^part- 
ment.  stated  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com.mittee: 

The  neutral  cannot  take  .such  action  at  the  Instance  of  a  bellicer- 
enf.  as  distli^.Erulshed  from  its  own  drm'^stlc  pollcv  without  show- 
ing partial. ty  and  heme  becomiukf  unneutral  Belhk'crent  gov.-rn- 
ments  have  no  rtpht  under  international  law  to  demand  that  a 
neutral  Kovernment  .=hall  keep  it.^  market.^,  open  to  them  and 
suppiv  them  with  the  irapLments  of  war  if  the  neutral  for 
domestic  reai^on.s,  shall  decide  to  the  contrary. 

It  seems  ver>-  clear,  therefore,  that  in  view  of  our  expressed 
position  and  policy  on  neutrality  written  in  1935.  improved 
and  extended  in  193G.  and  continued  in  force  with  additional 
safeguards  in  1937.  the  only  way  compatible  with  interna- 
tional law  and  impartiality  of  dealing  between  nations  that 
we  can  now  r.^peal  the  arms  embargo  would  be  on  a  basis  of 
a  showing  of  domestic  necessity.  Clearly,  under  tlic  authori- 
ties, if  ba.scd  upon  a  desire  to  crush  Hitler  and  to  aid  the 
alleged  dem.ocracits.  it  would  constitute  an  unneutral  act 
and  might  b<-  th-,'  basis  of  a  declaration  of  war  against  us 
by  Germany  and  those  who  might  later  become  as.soeiated 
with  h-T. 

It  thuerorc  seems  opportune  for  me  to  sugec.^^t  at  this 
point  thctt  if  any  Mem.bcr  of  the  Hou.^e  bases  his  support  of 
repeal  upon  dome.^tic  considerations,  we  should  at  han  be 
privileged  a."  Members  of  this  House  to  have  those  considera- 
tions now  clearly  expres.^ed.  The  only  domestic  considera- 
tion that  has  been  suggested  was  that  of  the  President  him- 
self, who  indicated  the  possibility  of  prcfirs  that  m.lght  accrue 
to  cur  people  from  the  sale  of  war  munitions  and  othrr  mnt"- 
rials.  I  was  unable  to  take  his  argumiCnt  seriously  In  view 
cf  his  1936  address  at  Chautauqua,  in  New  York,  when  he 
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cautioned  the  people  of  this  Nation  against  that  very  atti- 
tude and  pronounced  the  profits  to  be  made  out  of  the  sale 
of  war  munitions  "fool's  gold." 

If  there  is  any  Membf^r  of  this  House  who  bases  his  de- 
mand for  repeal  upon  domestic  considerations,  let  him  come 
forward  and  state  what  those  considerations  are,  and  if  his 
demand  is  based  upon  a  desire  to  help  England  and  France, 
then  let  him  not  equivocate  or  attempt  to  conceal  the  issue, 
but  let  him  stand  forth  shorn  of  hypocrisy  and  sham  and 
tell  the  people  that  his  demand  is  foimded  upon  a  desire  to 
intervene  in  this  war  to  the  extent  of  aiding  one  belligerent 
as  against  another.  When  and  if  this  position  i.3  taken,  then 
I  believe  the  application  of  the  law  to  the  situation  is  clear 
and  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  based  upon  such  a 
consideration  would  constitute  a  violation  of  international 
law  and  give  rise  to  a  pos.sible  declaration  of  war  by  Germany 
and  tho.se  nations  associated  with  her. 

If  such  a  controversy  should  arise,  of  what  moment  would 
It  be  for  the  proud  patriots  who  have  been  shouting  into  the 
cars  of  the  people  that  they  would  never  vote  a  declaration 
of  war  that  would  re.sult  in  sending  a  single  American  boy 
to  shed  his  blood  on  foreign  soil?  The  declaration  of  war 
might  very  reasonably  and  easily  come  from  the  other  side, 
and  then  we  would  be  craven  indeed  if  we  did  not  stand  up 
and  fight.  It  is  to  guard  against  exactly  this  situation  that 
I  shall  vote  against  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  view  of 
the  present  existence  of  European  war. 

Fourth.  Another  popular  argument  that  is  frequently 
urged  as  a  basis  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  "that  the 
embargo  creates  an  artificial  legal  distinction  among  articles 
of  war  material  and  is  thus  inconsistent  and  illogical."  The 
President  in  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  pointed  out 
that  embargo  provisions  "prevent  the  sale  to  a  belligerent 
by  an  American  factory  of  any  completed  implements  of 
war.  but  they  allow  the  sale  of  many  types  of  any  uncom- 
pleted implements  of  war,  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  general  mate- 
rial and  supplies."  He  further  went  on  to  say:  "There  is  an 
artificial  legal  difference,"  citing  various  articles  under  em- 
bargo and  other  articles  useful  in  war  that  may  now  be 
exported. 

The  distinction  between  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war.  and  all  other  commodities  made  by  our  present  neu- 
trality laws  is  not  altogether  artificial.  There  are  very  im- 
portant and  very  practical  reasons,  not  to  mention  also 
psychological  rea.sons.  why  finished  arms  and  implements  of 
war  should  fall  into  a  specific  category  for  special  treatment 
under  any  neutrality  legislation.  This  fact  has  long  been 
recognized  by  the  nations  of  the  world,  as  rcfiected  in  many 
international  conferences  held  by  them.  How  did  we  arrive 
at  the  list  of  articles  now  on  the  embargo  list?  The  Neu- 
trality Act  passed  August  31,  1935.  did  not  specify  what  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  would  be  subject  to  the 
embargo  provision.  The  legislation  at  that  time  gave  the 
President  a  free  hand  by  asserting  that  he  "shall  definitely 
enumerate  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war,  the 
export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  act."  True,  the  legis- 
lation said  nothing  about  an  embargo  on  raw  materials,  but 
if,  as  the  President  now  contends,  there  is  no  real  difference 
between  sheets  of  aluminum  and  airplane  wings  and  between 
brajs  tubing  in  pipe  form  and  brass  tubing  in  shell  form,  then 
he  had  all  the  authority  he  needed  to  place  these  emitted  items 
en  the  embargo  list.  He  is  the  author  of  the  embargo  list  of 
which  he  now  complains.  When  the  Pre.sident  fiist  applied 
the  embargo  provisions  against  Italy  and  Ethiopia  on  October 
5,  1935,  he  issued  a  proclamation  placing  an  embargo  on  a 
list  of  articles  identical  with  the  list  proclaimed  by  him  on 
September  25.  1935.  for  the  purpose  of  making  effective  the 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  new  National  Munitions  Con- 
trol Board. 

Describing  that  list,  the  Washington  Post  on  September  26 
1935,  said: 

The  list  proclaimed  by  the  President  corresponds  closely  with 
several  specifications  of  arms  and  munitions  now  in  general  use 
notably  the  I-st  of  arms  and  munitions  included  in  the  embargo 
In  shipments  to  the  Chaco  combatants,  and  the  list  contained  In 
tne  draft  treaty  now  belore  tlie  Geneva  Disarmament  Conlereace 


This  list,  originally,  was  compiled  by  t-chnlcal  experts  from  five 
Government  departments,  using  as  guides  existing  munition  lists 
for  embargo  and  control  purposes.  It  was  approved,  with  some 
minor  changes  by  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board  which 
recommended  it  to  the  President.  The  President,  at  any  time  may 
revise  or  extend  the  list,  either  for  the  licensing  system,  or  when 
the  time  comes  for  proclaiming  an  embargo  should  Italo -Ethiopian 
war  materialize. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Congress  gave  the  President  in  the 
1935  law  a  free  hand  to  enumerate  arms  and  ammunition  and 
implements  of  war,  and  that,  acting  upon  the  recommenda- 
tion of  experts  from  five  departments,  the  National  Muni- 
tions Control  Board,  consisting  of  the  Secretaries  of  State. 
Treasury,  War,  Na\T.  and  Commerce,  proposed  the  very  list 
which  Mr.  Roosevelt  finally  proclaimed.  The  bold  fact  stands 
out  that  until  May  1,  1937,  the  President  had  discretionary 
power  to  add  any  article  he  desired  to  his  list  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  implements  of  war.  The  act  of  May  1,  1937,  how- 
ever, specifically  required  the  enumeration  of  those  articles 
previously  proclaimed,  and  provided  that  the  list^- 
shall  not  include  raw  materials  or  any  other  articles  or  materials 
not  of  the  same  general  character  as  those  enumerated  In  the  said 
proclamations  and  in  the  Convention  for  the  Supervision  of  the 
International  Trade  in  Arms  and  Ammunition  and  in  Implements 
of  War  signed  at  Geneva,  June  17,  1925. 

The  idea  of  the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  arms  and  im- 
plements of  war  did  not  originate  with  our  adoption  of  the 
1935  Neutrality  Act  but  gees  back  long  before  that  time  and 
was  the  repeated  vsubject  of  discussions  between  nations  for 
years.  In  all  of  these  domestic  and  international  discussions 
on  the  subject  there  was  unanimity  of  opinion  that  there  was 
good  reason  for  classifying  into  a  separate  category  those 
finished  articles  primarily  and  ordinarily  used  for  mihtary 
purposes  in  time  of  war.  In  other  words,  there  has  always 
been  a  distinction  acknowledged  in  the  law  of  nations  between 
articles  that  were  of  use  only  in  time  of  war  and  articles  useful 
both  in  war  and  in  peace. 

Secretary  Hull,  in  a  statement  before  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  on  January  10,  1936,  on  page  16 
stated: 

I  have  not  myself  seen  any  good  reason  for  a  complete  embargo 
except  as  to  the  articles  mentioned  in  section  3.  That  enables  this 
Nation  to  stand  out  before  all  nations  of  the  world  as  permitting 
normal  trade  at  all  times  between  this  country  and  belligerents  but 
definitely  drawing  the  line  between  this  trade  and  what  would  be 
avowedly  aid  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  beUigerents  to  prose- 
cute the  war  by  furnishing  abnormal  quantities  of  war  materials  for 
war  purposes. 

As  Stated  clearly  by  Dr.  Healy.  of  the  Georgetown  Foreign 
Service  School,  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  April  27,  1939,  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction 
Isetween  munitions  and  other  materials.  Dr.  Healy  testified 
as  follows: 

In  spite  of  similarities  between  munitions  and  other  materials 
there  are  important  practical  and  psychological  differences  which 
warrant  a  different  treatment  as  provided  in  the  existing  law      In 
the  last  war  Germany  drew  this  distinction  and  she  centered  most 
of  her  protests  against  our  being  a  major  source  of  supply  of  pri- 
mary  munitions   to   her  enem'es.     Germany   made   little   effort   to 
question  our  right   to  ship  other  materials  useful  for  war      She 
made  a  very  practical  distinction  between  munitions  and  other  war 
material.    Our  answer,  that  we  were  giving  equal  treatment  to  both 
sides,  made  little  Impression,  because  then,  as  now.  Great  Britain 
controlled  the  seas  and  could  cbtain  the  munitions  while  Germany 
could  not.     When  Germany's  protests  went  unheeded,  in  her  des- 
peration she  resorted  to  sabotage  in  the  United  States  and  other 
drastic  measures  which  contributed  greatly  to  our  ultimate  involve- 
ment in  the  war.     President  Wilson,  in  his  war  speech  of  April  2 
1917,  mentioned  this  as  one  of  the  main  causes  for  us  going  into  the 
war.     It  should  be  noted  that  the  sabotage  was  directed  primarily 
against  munitions  and  not  against  cotton  fields  or  oil  wells.     At 
this  very  moment  our  Government  is  pressing  claims  for  $50  000  000 
against  Germany  for  munition  sabotage  in  New  Jersey  prior  to  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War.    Similar  war-provoking  Incidents  may 
well  be  expected  if  the  existing  arms-embargo  clause  is  changed. 
Permitting  munitions  shipments  on   a  substantial   cash*  and -carry 
basis  was  a  leading  cause  of  our  involvement  in  the  World  War.    We 
did  not  have  any  ships;  they  were  carried  mostly  in  foreign  ships 
and  for  a  while  for  cash.    We  pave  them  credit  from  then  on.    The 
purpose  of  otir  neutrality  legislation  is  to  remove  causes  of  war 
involvement.     One   of  the  great   dangers   is   that  of  artificial   war 
booms.      An    artificial    war    boom    is    not    so    important   for   well- 
established  peace  industries,  because  they  are  normally  subject  to 
contraction  and  expansion  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  supply 
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and  demand.  They  are  not  solely  and  exclusively  dependent  en 
war  tradi.'  as  such.  They  can  contract  and  expand  without  neces- 
sarily  upsetting  the  apple  cart.  But  In  the  case  of  pi  unary  muni- 
tions factories,  we  mi^'ht  be  establishing  a  new  and  artificial  indus- 
try. poi;.sibly  leading  to  a  boom.  It  probably  would,  and  when  tlie 
cash  ran  out  there  would  be  great  pressure  to  save  this  artificial 
industry,  which  could  survive  only  through  further  war  sales,  and 
we  might  have  an  exact  repetition  of  1914^17. 

There   is   an    actual   legal   and   psychological   distinction 
between  arms,  muntions,  and  implements  of  war,  and  other 
niaterials.    If  we  are  now  lured  by  the  prospect  of  profits 
to  be  obtained  from  a  boom  in  the  sale  of  war  munitions, 
we  will  be  treading  the  same  path  that  we  took  in  the  ladt 
World  War.    No  one  questions  the  wisdom  of  the  President's 
warning  to  the  American  people  as  contained  in  his  Chau- 
tauqua   speech.     The   overexpansion    of    war    industries    in 
this  country  would  mean  temporary  profits  for  a  few,  but 
when  the  war  ends  it  would  mean  nothing  but  disaster  eco- 
nomically for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.     We  propose  to  ship 
peacetime  materials  of  all  kinds  to  any  Nation  that  can 
come  here  and  buy  those  materials  for  cash  and  carry  them 
away  in  their  own  ships.    We  are  thus  stimulating  a  peace- 
time prosperity,  and  while,  as  the  President  finds,  there  may 
be  slight  difference  between  a  brass  tube  and  a  completed 
shell,  I  for  one  at  least,  while  willing  to  sell  the  brass  tube 
to  any  belligerent,  insist  that  they  adjust  their  industrial 
economy  so  as  to  convert  it  into  a  shell  rather  than  for  us 
to  enlarge  and  expand  our  peacetime  industry  into  a  muni- 
tions business  so  fraught  with  ultimate  danger  to  our  indus- 
trial economy.    Let  us  expand  our  trade  not  only  with  bel- 
ligerents but  with  neutrals  in  those  articles  and  materials 
in  which  a  profit  to  the  Nation  will  recur  in  times  of  peace 
as  well  as  in  time  of  war.    Let  us  go  out  and  recapture  our 
normal  trade  relations  with  neutrals  and  put  our  unem- 
ployed back  to  work  making  peacetime  products  rather  than 
engaging  in  the  hazardous  business  of  munition  making. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  and  the  unlimited  sale  of  American-made  muni- 
tions to  England  and  France  will  cause  repercussions  of  hate 
in  the  hearts  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  just  as  occurred 
in  the  last  World  War,  and  it  is  natural  to  assume  that 
Germany  will  adopt  measures  of  retaliation  such  as  were 
adopted  by  her  in  the  last  war  that  may  have  the  effect  of 
dragging  us  into  this  war,  whether  we  will  it  or  not.  I  shall 
vote  to  forego  the  temporary  benefits  of  fool's  gold  and 
refuse  to  take  the  fii-st  step  that  will  involve  us  in  this 
European  controversy.  It  is  conceded  that  we  are  woefully 
weak  in  this  country  in  every  branch  of  our  national  defense 
and  that  to  provide  the  necessary  arms  and  munitions  for 
our  own  protection  industry  can  be  speeded  up  to  the  point 
of  absorbing  a  considerable  portion  of  our  unemployed. 

We,  as  a  nation,  cannot  be  certain  who  our  friends  will  be 
tomorrow:  and  it  is  entirely  possible,  if  the  arms  embargo  is 
lifted,  that  we  may  ship  great  quantities  of  munitions  to  a 
nation  with  whom  we  may  be  at  war  a  year  or  two  hence. 
I  hesitate  to  think  that  bombs  manufactui'ed  in  this  country 
might  ever  be  used  to,  destroy  our  own  people.  We  have 
provided  for  a  National  Munitions  Control  Board  which  has 
its  finger  upon  the  pulse  of  the  munitions  industry  in  this 
country  at  all  times,  and  that  Board  knows  from  day  to 
day  every  order  that  is  placed  in  this  country  and  every 
shipment  that  is  made,  and  it  is  easy  for  that  Board  to 
control  through  its  licensing  power  unusual  and  unwarranted 
shipments  of  munitions  to  neutrals  intended  for  transship- 
ment, in  violation  of  our  law,  to  belligerents.  The  argument 
that  Italy  and  Russia  may  purchase?  arms  and  munitions, 
being  in  a  neutral  status  at  present,  and  ship  them  to 
Germany  has  little  weight  when  it  is  considered  that  the 
Munitions  Control  Board  would  immediately  know  what 
they  were  intended  for. 

There  Can  be  little  doubt  that  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  at  this  time  for  the  pur- 
pose of  rendering  aid  to  England  and  France  would  be  an 
acknowledged  unneutral  act  on  our  part  that  would  clearly 
give  rise  to  an  intense  hatred  on  the  part  of  Germany  and 
those  nations  associated  with  her,  and  as  stated  by  Senator 
PiTTMAN  on  April  7,  1937: 


By  our  unrestrained  supply  of  credit,  by  our  unlimiU'd  and  un- 
restrained supply  of  arms,  ammurut.on,  and  other  contraband  of 
war  to  the  Entente  Powers,  by  our  failure  to  force  Great  Br;' am 
to  re.spe.-:  our  undeniable  neutral  rK'h^«.  we  excited  the  Gerini'ii 
people  and  aroused  their  h;itred  until  they  had  CMnelu-lvelv  d.-tcr- 
mined  beloie  we  entered  the  war  to  en^'age  in  war  with  us  either 
during  the  peiidaig  contest  or  after  the  war  was  over. 

Clearly  the  record  of  events  dpmon.«:t rates  beyond  per- 
adventure  of  a  doubt  that  many  acts  of  war  wrre  initiated 
against  us  by  a  desperate  Germany  long  before  our  formal 
declaration  of  war.  Crermany  made  war  against  the  United 
States  because  this  country  had  become  a  participant  in  the 
conflict  on  the  allied  side  and  Congress  only  confirmed 
formally  the  existence  of  that  state  of  war. 

How  did  Germany  go  to  war  against  America?  Recall  the 
53  major  explosions  and  fires  in  American  plants  supplying 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies  from  1914  to  1917.  Tliirty- 
three  were  in  powder  plants  or  on  munitions  trains.  Twelve 
occurred  in  gun  or  shell  plants.  Seven  in  chemical  plants 
One  in  an  airplane  factory.  Several  others  in  water-front 
warehouses,  and  so  forth;  unrestricted  submarine  warfare, 
sinking  of  ships  with  loss  of  American  seamen.  Surely  we 
have  not  forgotten  those  incidents,  and  certainly  the  record 
of  those  events  clearly  demonstrates  how  the  unrestricted 
and  unlimited  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  Involved  the  United  States  In  the  last  World  War  We 
must  not  take  this  first  step. 

To  those  who  proclaim  an  alleged  Inconsistcnrv  b  tween 
the  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  and  the  unlimited  or  ca.'^h-and-cany  sale  of 
other  materials,  may  I  point  out  that  ever  sine,  the  Civil 
War  it  has  been  recognized  that  it  is  unneutral  for  a  neutral 
to  permit  the  sale  or  delivery  to  a  belligerent  of  armed  Vf-.-^^els 
of  war?  Congress  legislated  on  the  subject  as  early  a.-  March 
4,  1909,  by  making  it  unlawful  to  knowingly  finish,  fit  out 
or  arm  any  ship  or  ves-el  wuh  intent  that  such  ship  or  vessel 
should  be  cmplcyod  in  the  service  of  belligerents.  This  law. 
however,  did  not  specifically  cover  submarines  and.  of  course' 
being  enacted  as  early  as  1909,  did  not  contemplate  air 
bombers.  However.  President  WiL^on  and  his  Secretane.s  of 
State,  Bryan  and  Landing,  very  definitely  held  that,  although 
the  act  did  not  specifically  specify  submarines,  it  v/as  the 
intent  of  the  law  to  include  th?m  within  its  proh.bition.-^  and 
accordingly  very  defi.nitely  held  that  it  was  our  duty  in  .sp;rit 
at  least  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  .submarines  in  whole  or  i-i 
part  to  belligerents  in  the  last  World  War,  and  very  definitely 
held  that  it  would  be  a  violation  of  our  neutiul  portion  to 
permit  the  exportation  of  submarine.s  or  their  parts. 

What  is  the  difference,  I  a.?k,  between  submarines  and 
bombing  planes  as  engines  of  war?  Inde'ed.  there  is  no 
practical  difference.  Tlie  Pittman  bill,  now  pending,  finds 
no  difference,  for  in  its  definitions  it  provides; 

The  term  "vessel"'  mcan.s  every  description  of  watrrcraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  usi-d  as  a  means  on,  under,  ur  over  wa'cr. 

Yet,  if  the  arm.s  embargo  is  repealed,  it  would  be  lawful 
to  export  bom.bing  planes  to  the  belligerents,  but  it  wnuld 
be  unlawful,  under  the  present  construction  of  the  act  of 
1909,  to  export  submarines  or  submarine  parts.  Where  is  the 
consistency  there?  Is  that  not  an  artificial  legal  distinction? 
Yet  it  is  not  proposed  to  repeal  the  statute  of  March  4,  1909, 
which  bans  the  export  of  vessels.  Including  submarines.  It 
is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  argument  that  the  arms 
embargo  should  be  repealed  becau.se  it  provides  "an  artificial 
legal  difference"  has  little  substance  to  sustain  it;  that  all 
major  legislation  consists  of  compromise  between  the  ideal 
and  that  which  is  practical;  that  in  fact  there  are  very  real, 
practical  reasons  why  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  should  be  treated  differently  in  wartime  from  other  com- 
modities that  might  be  useful  in  time  of  war. 

And.  finally,  there  are  those  In  this  country  who  entertain 
avowed  or  .secret  hopes  that  if  we  can  engage  in  the  business 
of  munition  making,  prosperity  will  be  returned  to  the  Nation 
and  that  the  domestic  problems  that  have  haunted  the  ad- 
ministration from  its  inception  down  to  the  present  time  may 
thus  temporarily,  at  least  until  after  the  next  election,  be 
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removed.  This  argument  was  advanced  by  the  President  in 
his  recent  address  to  the  Congress. 

I  prefer  to  think,  as  do  the  leaders  of  industry  in  this  coun- 
try, that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  Nation  do  not 
want  profits  arising  from  the  sale  of  instruments  of  death, 
and  that  a  great  majority  of  the  people  if  the>  knew  the  facts 
would  much  prefer  to  forego  the  temporary  benefits  that 
might  accrue  from  a  war  boom  as  a  small  price  to  pay  to 
insure  our  nonparticipation  in  a  foreign  war. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  expressed  the  sentiment  of  the  people 
of  this  country  more  clearly  than  did  the  President  himself 
when  he  said  in  his  speech  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.: 

It  Is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Congress  would.  In  the  event  of  war  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  v.hlch  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American 
citizens.  Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market 
may  give  Immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men.  For  the  nation  as  a 
whole  it  produces  di.saster.  Nevertheless.  If  war  should  break  out 
ni'ain  In  another  continent,  let  us  not  bhnk  the  fact  that  we  would 
find  in  thi.s  country  thousands  of  American^  who.  seeking  immedi- 
tite  r!ch"s,  fool's  gold,  would  attcnip'  to  break  down  or  evade  our 
neutrality.  They  would  tell  you,  and.  unfortunately,  their  views 
would  get  wide  publicity,  that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this 
ar.d  that  and  the  other  article  to  b<'lligerent  nations,  the  unem- 
ployed of  America  would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that 
If  they  could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would 
be  usrd  in  the  United  S.ates  to  build  hemes  and  factories  and  pay 
cur  f|-bt.-.  It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor.  It  would  be 
hard  for  many  Americans,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond,  to  realize  the 
Ini  vitable  penalties,  the  Inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  come 
fr' m  a  false  prosperity  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  grefd.  If  war 
fchould  come,  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans 
^tiu  love  peace. 

Again,  speaking  before  the  Inter-American  Conference  for 
the  Maintenance  of  Peace  at  Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  on 
December  1.  193G,  Mr.  Roosevelt  said: 

We  know.  too.  that  vast  armaments  are  rising  on  every  side  and 
that  the  work  of  creatmt?  them  employs  men  and  women  by  the 
millions.  It  is  natural,  however,  for  us  to  conclude  that  such  em- 
p'':;yni>'nt  Is  false  emplo;  ir.ent:  tt.at  it  builds  no  permanent  struc- 
ture.«  and  creates  no  goxls  for  the  maintenance  of  a  lasting  pros- 
perity. We  know  that  nations  ^jotlty  of  these  follies  Inevitably 
face  the  day  when  cither  their  vteappus  of  destruction  must  be 
Used  against  their  nci..;hbors  or  when  in  unsound  economy,  like  a 
house  of  cards,  will  fall  apart. 

Secretary  Hull,  in  a  press  release  during  the  Italian-Ethi- 
op.an  crisis,  on  October  30,  1935.  declared: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  citizens  will  not  be  disposed  to  Insist 
upon  tran.sac;  ions  to  derive  war  profits  at  the  expense  of  human 
lives  and  human  misery.  In  this  connection  I  again  repeat  that 
an  early  peace  with  the  restoration  of  normal  business  and  normal 
business  profits  Is  far  sounder  and  far  preferable  to  temf)orary  and 
risky  war  profits. 

I  salute  those  sentiments  thus  so  nobly  expressed  by  the 
President  and  his  Secretary  of  State.  They,  indeed,  re- 
flected sound  judgment  and  understanding  of  the  futility  of 
continued  prosperity  in  any  nation  based  upon  profits  accru- 
ing from  the  manufacture  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  They  made  out  the  case  against  those  who 
now  clamor  that  cur  domestic  economy  will  be  strengthened 
by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  and  nothing  that  I 
can  say  can  add  to  the  force  of  that  argument. 

Why  this  sudden  change  of  heart  now?  There  was  no 
change  of  heart  at  the  time  of  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War 
or  the  SpanLsh  Civil  War.  and  our  neutrality  policy  worked 
for  the  protection  of  this  Government  then.  What  are 
the  reasons  for  demanding  the  change  new?  A  major  war 
between  China  and  Japan  has  precipitated  no  demand  from 
the  administration  for  a  change  in  the  neutrality  law,  and 
a  threatened  war  between  Russia  and  Japan  provoked  no 
demand  for  immediate  change  in  our  neutrality  policy.  Can 
It  be  that  the  age-old  propaganda  of  Britain  has  found  its 
mark  in  America  at  last  and  that  our  policy  of  neutrality 
Is  to  be  determined  by  the  question  as  to  who  are  the  bel- 
ligerents? If  such  is  the  case,  and  there  is  ample  evidence 
to  support  the  contention,  then  we  are  no  longer  legislating 
as  Americans  for  the  interests  of  the  United  States,  but  we 
are  allowing  foreign  governments  to  dictate  and  dominate 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  course  of  our  legislation.  No 
longer,  then,  are  we  neutral.  No  longer,  then,  can  we  pro- 
claim our  impartiality  as  a  nation,  for  to  do  so  would  be  a 
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pretext  and  a  sham.  No  longer  are  we  safe  from  foreign 
entanglements  and  alliances.  No  longer  are  we  safe  from 
involvement  In  European  war. 

I.  for  one,  think  only  in  terms  of  the  interests  of  our  peo- 
ple, and  being  thus  motivated  I  refuse  to  take  the  first  step 
that  win  lead  us  into  the  present  European  war.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Allkn]. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman 
who  just  preceded  me,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Keefe]  made  this,  statement,  if  I  understood  him  correctly — 
that  there  is  nothing  in  international  law  which  permits  a 
belligerent  nation  to  purchase  arms  from  a  neutral.  I  say 
that  there  is  everything  in  international  law  that  gives  a 
belligerent  that  right,  and  which  also  gives  the  neutral  the 
right  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  belligerent  nation. 
That  right  has  been  recognized  by  the  great  statesmen  of 
this  Nation  for  150  years.  It  was  clearly  reiterated  in  The 
Hague  Conference  in  1907,  to  which  this  Nation  was  a  signa- 
tory and  to  which  those  nations  which  are  at  war  were  Uke- 
wise  signatories.  In  that  proclamation  at  The  Hague  these 
words  were  written: 

A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the  export  or  transit, 
for  use  of  either  belligerent,  of  arms,  ammunition,  or.  in  general, 
anything  which  could  be  of  use  to  an  army  or  a  fleet. 

Therefore,  there  is  everything  in  precedent  and  in  law  to 
uphold  the  stand  which  we  proponents  of  the  Senate  bill 
are  taking  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  kindly  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KEEFE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  the  record  may 
be  kept  straight,  I  made  no  such  statement  as  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Allen]  has  charged  me  with  mak- 
ing, but  I  suggest  that  he  read  tomorrow  the  statement 
which  I  made,  in  my  extension  of  remarks,  and  if  he  is  a 
lawyer,  and  if  he  is  familiar  with  the  quotations  of  authori- 
ties or  of  the  authorities  on  this  subject,  he  will  see  what  the 
statement  that  I  wish  I  had  time  to  make  was,  and  which  I 
would  like  to  make,  and  it  would  not  be  the  statement  that 
the  gentleman  quoted  me  as  having  made  on  this  floor  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  I  said  to  the  gentleman,  "If 
I  understood  him  correctly." 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Smith]. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  bill, 
as  amended  by  the  Senate,  is  imdoubtedly  the  most  progres- 
sive and  complete  neutrality  measure,  contains  more  safe- 
guards and  restrictions  than  any  similar  legislation  ever  en- 
acted by  any  great  power  in  the  history  of  the  world,  and  I 
am  glad  to  support  it.  The  cash-and-carry  proviso  applies 
to  all  foreign  nations  alike  without  any  discrimination  and 
will  aid  materially  in  keeping  our  country  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean war,  which  is  its  main  objective.  This  proviso  is  now 
made  absolutely  mandatory.  In  that  respect  it  is  stronger 
than  the  cash-and-carry  law  of  1937,  which,  while  requiring 
belligerents  to  pay  cash  for  war  materials  as  a  general  propo- 
sition, granted  to  the  President  the  discretion  to  permit  short- 
term  credits,  a  discretion  not  granted  or  permissible  under 
this  legislation. 

The  cash-and-carry  law  of  1937  also  made  it  lawful  for 
American  vessels  to  engage  in  commerce  with  belligerents, 
subject  to  certain  restrictions.  This  act  will  prohibit  any 
and  all  commerce  with  belligerents  in  American  vessels  In 
war  zones  excepting  in  noncombat  zones.  It  is  thereby  made 
possible  for  our  Pacific  coast  shippers  to  carry  on  normal  and 
peacetime  operations  so  long  as  there  is  no  warfare  being 
carried  on  in  Pacific  waters. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is  generally  recognized  that  the 
destruction  of  our  ships  and  the  taking  of  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  in  war  zones  due  to  submarine  warfare  was  the  most 
direct  cause  of  our  involvement  in  the  last  European  War,  it 
It  believed  and  hoped  that  through  these  provisions  we  have 
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greatly  lp'=;?cned   the   danger   of   our   beinc   drawn   into   the 
vortex  of  th.^  conflict  nov,-  ragins;  in  Europe. 

The  major  provisions  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the  Senate, 
and  which  set  forth  the  policy  favored  by  President  Roosevelt 
and  our  State  Department,  are  as  follows: 

First.  Belligerents  may  purchase  munition^  and  all  oth^r 
materials  from  this  country  on  a  "come  and  get  it"  and  "ca>h 
on  the  barrel  h^'ad"  basis.  Title  tc  all  poods  boui^ht  niu.-t 
pass  to  the  purchaser  in  advance  of  shipment.  A  bill  of 
lading  would  be  cor.clusive  evidence  of  transfer  of  title.  Bel- 
ligerent governments  cannot  obtain  credit  m  the  purchase 
of  any  materials.  Private  purchastns  in  belligerent  coun- 
tries can  obtain  credit  on  purchases  on  all  articles  except 
arms,  ammunition,  and  instruments  of  war. 

Second.  American  .^hips  are  forbidden  to  trade  with  bel- 
ligerent.s  except  with  outlymg  countr.es  far  removed  from  the 
war  zone,  such  as  Australia.  New  Zealand,  Capetown,  and 
countries  or  possessions  in  the  Atlantic  from  Bermuda  south- 
ward. Such  exempted  trade,  however,  applies  onlv  to  general 
cargoes  and  not  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  irnplenients  of  war. 
No  ban  is  placed  on  rail  or  inland  waterway  trade  with 
Canada, 

Third.  Am.erican  ships  are  prohib.tod  from  carrying  pas- 
sengers to  belligerent  ports,  excep*  rhose  listed  in  the  tiade 
exemptions.  American  citizens  are  fcrbidden  to  travel  en 
belligerent  ships. 

Fourth.  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  d^  fine  com- 
bat areas,  and  American  citizens,  vessels,  or  an  craft  arr  pro- 
hibited from  entering  :i;ame. 

Fifth.  American  merchantmen  are  prohibited  from  arming 
themselves,  except  with  small  arms  and  ammunition  re- 
quired to  maintain  discipline. 

Sixth.  Anierican  citizens  are  prohibited  from  dealing  in 
bonds  or  oth;  r  obligations  of  a  belligerent  governnient  issued 
after  application  of  the  Neutrality  Ait  of  the  Government. 

Seventh.  American  citizens  are  forbidden  to  solicit  or  re- 
ceive any  contribtitions  for  a  belligerent,  except  funds  for 
relief  of  human  suffi^ring. 

Eighth.  Trie  President  is  authorized  to  make  rules  govern- 
ing the  use  of  United  States  ports  by  belligerent  ves.^els  and 
to  prohibit  bellig':rent  c-;ubmarines  and  armed  mcrciiant  ;hips 
from  entering  our  ports  or  terntoiial  waters. 

Ninth,  Tlie  National  Muintions  Control  Beard,  composed  of 
the  Secretaries  of  Stale,  Treasury,  War.  Navy  and  Commerce, 
is  continued  in  existence.  Its  duty  is  to  regulate  munitions 
exports  throuch  a  licen.sing  system. 

Tenth.  It  is  declared  to  be  unlawful  for  a  foreign  mer- 
chant vessel  to  fly  the  Amierican  flag  as  a  ruse  to  avoid  aUack, 
Any  vessel  found  to  be  violating  the  provision  will  be  b;;rred 
from  entering  United  States  port  or  territorial  waters  for 
a  penod  of  3  m.onths. 

Eleventh.  Heavy  penalties,  running  as  h'gh  as  $50,000  fine 
and  5  years'  imprisonment,  are  pro\id;d  for  violators  of  the 
com.merce,  combat-area,  and  financial-transactions  provi- 
sions. 

Twelfth.  The  act  does  not  apply  to  "any  American  republic 
engaged  in  war  against  a  non-American  state  or  states,  pro- 
vided the  Am.erican  republic  is  not  cooperating  with  a  non- 
American  state  or  states  in  such  war." 

AH  previsions  of  the  act  except  those  dealing  with  Presi- 
dential control  of  the  use  of  ports  and  setting  up  the  Muni- 
tions Control  Board  become  effective  only  when  the  President 
or  Congress,  by  concurrent  resolution,  declare  the  existence 
of  a  state  of  war  between  two  or  more  nations  abroad  whjch 
might  endanger  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States. 

OUR    N.ATIONAL    DEFENSE 

This  neutrality  legislation  is  intended  and  designed  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  so  far  as  that  desirable  result  can  be  achieved 
by  legislation,  and  the  proposed  law  is.  in  my  opinion,  the 
soundest  and  best  approach  which  can  be  made  to  the  prob- 
lem. However,  recent  world  events  and  the  experience  of 
other  nations  furnish  abundant  proof  of  the  fact  that  a  de- 
sire to  be  neutral  and  remain  at  peace  does  not  insure  peace 
or  prevent  atiack  by  aggressor  nations.  Therefore  I  am  con- 
tinuing the  course  which  I  commenced  in  my  recent  radio 


address  over  a  national  network,  and  which  T  ir.triid  t)  jnir- 
sue  vigorously,  pointing  out  tlie  fact  that  we  ire  not  adt - 
quately  pr^pan^d  for  a  war  of  defcn.se  and  that  we  sl^ould 
take  immediate  action  to  strengthen  and  mcrt^ajC  our  na- 
tional defen.ses. 

We  should  augment  our  land  forces,  mechanize  and  mo'or- 
ize  our  Army,  and  provide  i!ie  Army  with  a:npl  ■  incd'-rn 
equipment— rifles,  cannon,  antiaircraft  guns,  tank^,  and  am- 
munition— which  it  does  not  pos.sess  at  tin-  prc-cu  time. 
We  should  al.^o  provide  facilities  for  the  rapid  manufacture 
of  these  items  as  reqiured  which  we  do  not  now  possess. 

We  should  providi^  the  strongest  and  largrst  air  fleet  in 
the  world,  consisting  of  bombers,  pursuit  plains,  and  all- 
defensive  aircraft,  and  antiaircraft  gutis.  and  furtihcations 
for  the  defense  of  our  cities. 

We  should  havt^  a  two-ocean  na\y  to  properly  protect  our 
coast  lines,  of  which  we  have  three  instead  of  two.  as 
u-sually  stated,  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific,  but  al^o  the  southern 
coast.  In  fart,  the  waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the 
Caribbean  Sea  are  the  most  likely  fecus  of  attack  up.iu  us. 
according  to  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  Edi.son.  Secretary 
Edison  points  out  that  "the  hitherto  almost  defensele.ss  West 
Indies  and  the  islands  stretclnng  from  Florida  to  Venezuela 
mght  provide  a  maze  of  shelt,.rs  fcr  raiding  subm;uints  or 
easy  stepping  stones  for  invading  aircraft." 

Let  us  be  so  well  prepared  that  no  combination  cf  foreign 
powers  in  the  world  would  dare  attack  us.  Let  us  be  .so  uell 
prepared  that  no  combination  of  foreign  powers  in  the  world 
could  attack  tis  successfully. 

Ot'R    l.VTEKNAL    DEFENSES 

Willie  we  are  preparing  against  attack  from  foreign  foes 
we  .-hould  not  negl-cf  our  defen.'^e  apain.-t  our  en-mies  v  ithm. 
I  voted  for  the  appropriation  fur  th.^  investigation  by  the 
Dies  committee  of  communism,  fa.cism,  naz.i-ism.  and  all 
subversive  nv^vcmcnts.  I  do  not  approve  of  all  tlic  a- 1 inns 
of  the  committee  and  realize  that  it  has  made  errors,  which 
is  true  cf  all  investigating  committees,  for  they  face  a  dill.i  uit 
ta^k.  On  the  whole.  I  believe  they  have  brought  a  cii.-clo-ure 
cf  conditions  which  mu^t  b*^  remedied  by  let:;>latioii.  The 
Democratic  national  administration,  Piesident  Iloc'^cvelt.  and 
the  Demo.cratic  majority,  as  well  a-^  the  Republicans  who  have 
joint  d  witli  us.  are  entitled  to  credit  for  making  this  ir.vesti- 
gation  possible,  and  which  should  have  been  madn  years  ago. 
If  the  investigation  is  conducted  fairly  v.nu  h  good  is  certain 
to  result  and  the  findings  form  a  ba.-is  for  w^  ll-considered 
legislation  to  curb  the  activities  of  all  subversive  movements 
in  our  country. 

We  have  certainly  establisli^'d  beyond  any  shadow  of 
doubt  our  consideration  and  n  rard  for  the  welfaie  and 
happiness  of  the  masses  of  cur  people  by  enact -ng  the  most 
prcgre.'u'^ive  and  salutary  labor  legislation  in  the  h.M.  ry  of 
our  Republic,  as  well  as  Lberaj  legislation  d.  alint'  wuii  all 
cur  social  and  economic  pinblems.  However,  we  liave  no 
sympathy  with  foreign  "isms'  which  a  very  small  group  in  this 
country  would  substitute  for  American;:  m. 

At  th'-  same  t-me  we  must  m  our  inv(\s»igation  of  condi- 
tions and  in  legislating  maintain  inviolate  cur  fre»  dom  of 
speech,  cur  freedom  of  the  press,  our  f re  xiom  of  as.scmbly. 
cur  freedom  of  religious  worship,  which  are  the  pillars  of  our 
con.'-titutional  liberty.  I  have  voted  against  House  nvMsures 
to  establrsh  concentration  cami\s  in  our  country  and  to  cur- 
tail the  right  of  free  spe-r-ch  and  make  it  possible  to  convict  a 
citizen  or  editor  of  sedition  by  mere  oral  testimony  of  a  few 
personal  enemies  and  without  proof  of  an  overt  act.  both 
of  which  measures  failed  of  pas.'^age  in  the  Senate.  They 
were  clearly  unconstitutional  and  contrary  to  the  decisions  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court.  We  have  the  finest  coun- 
try and  the  best  Government  on  earth.  Lot  us  keep  them 
that  way. 

OPPOSED    TO    ADJOURNMENT 

Although  Congress  has  been  in  almost  continuous  session 
for  the  past  3  years,  I  am,  however,  oppo.sed  to  our  adjourn- 
ing at  this  time. 

It  is  true  that  our  domestic  conditions  are  improving.  This 
is  particularly  true  in  my  district,  due  to  numerous  causes. 
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and  the  improvement  which  commenced  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year  has  steadily  increased.  The  West  Coast  Lumber- 
men's Association  a  few  weeks  ago  stated  in  regard  to  the 
upturn  in  the  lumber  industry  that  "the  effect  of  the  Euro- 
pean war  is  a  scTondary  influence  in  the  improvement."  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  orders  in  the  5  months  previous  to  Septem- 
ber 1  showed  the  biggest  increase  in  any  similar  penod  in 
10  years. 

Neverthele.ss.  many  of  our  people  have  not  as  yet  been 
ab.-orbed  in  private  industry,  although  in  many  communities 
we  have  more  persons  em.ployed  at  the  present  time  than  we 
had  in  1923.  Tliertfore  v.-e  should  go  ahead  with  a  meri- 
torious woik-relicf  program  and  construct  many  of  the 
P.  W.-A.  and  W.  P.  A.  projects,  which  would  be  permanent 
assets  t.o  the  local  communities  and  thereby  furnish  jobs  to 
the  rcmainmg  citizens  whom  private  industry  is  unable  to 
employ. 

We  should  also  take  up  and  consider  cost-of-production 
legislation  for  the  farmers,  many  of  whom  have  not  as  yet 
fully  shared  in  the  upward  trend  v.-hich  is  so  noticeable  in 
business  and  industry.  The  farmers  are  entitled  to  a  parity 
price  for  their  products,  and  I  agree  with  the  viewpoint  of 
t!ie  Wa.^ihngton  State  Grange  and  the  Pomona  and  local 
Grange  organizations  within  m.y  district  who  favor  cost  of 
pi  eduction.  We  should  not  compel  them  to  wait  until  the 
regular  session  in  January. 

In  connection  with  our  national-defense  program  and 
closely  related  to  it.  we  should  also  consider  and  enact  legis- 
lation to  prevent  profiteering  by  the  big  manipulators  and 
speculators  m  the  prices  of  foodstuffs  and  the  necessities  of 
life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  accompUsh  a  great  deal  in  the  ensu- 
ing 6  weeks,  and  if  we  did  not  actually  complete  action  on 
svmn  oi  these  matters  the  progress  made  in  considering  them 
would  be  time  well  spent  and  would  hasten  final  action 
thereon  in  the  regular  session.  I  shall,  therefore,  for  these 
reasons,  oppose  adjourning  this  special  session  when  the 
neutrality  legislation  has  been  disposed  of. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  Norton]. 

Mrs.  NORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  as  much  dispassion  as 
can  be  summoned  to  the  consideration  of  a  highly  contro- 
versial question.  I  come  before  you  not  merclv  as  a  Member 
of  this  great  body,  but  primarUy  as  an  American  woman  irre- 
vocably committed  to  the  proposition  that  our  country  must 
stay  out  of  war.  I  know  there  is  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  how  this  can  be  accomplished.  I  believe  in  the 
sincerity  of  those  who  differ  with  me.  My  position  has  been 
taken,  I  may  say.  after  much  prayerful  and  serious  considera- 
tion. I  have  been  influenced  also  by  my  President  and  the 
Secretarj'  cf  State,  realizing  that  theirs  is  the  greatest  respon- 
sibihty  and  that  they  are  using  every  possible  means  to 
prevent  this  country  from  becoming  involved  in  a  war.  I  am 
also  taking  into  consideration  the  wishes  of  my  constituents 
Insofar  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so.  I  believe  their  greatest 
desire,  stripped  of  all  essentials,  is  to  keep  this  country  free, 
and  I  say  here  now  that  it  is  mine  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
and  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  its 
citizens  and  their  Interests.  Reason  and  logic  indicate  to  me 
that  this  can  best  be  done  by  repealing  the  present  law  and 
supporting  the  proposed  Neutrality  Act.  I  believe  it  to  be  a 
potent  weapon  for  peace. 

As  I  understand  the  new  Neutrality  Act,  It  provides: 

First.  That  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to 
carry  any  passenger  or  any  articles  or  materials  to  any  state 
named  in  such  proclamation. 

Second.  It  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  or  transport  any 
articles  or  materials  to  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation 
until  all  right,  title,  or  interest  therein  shall  be  transferred  to 
some  foreign  government,  agency,  Institution,  or  national. 

Third.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  United  States  citizen  or 
vessel  to  proceed  into  or  through  any  combat  area  designated 
as  such  by  the  President. 

Fourth.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  to  travel  on  any  vessel  of  any  state  named  in  the 
proclamation. 


Fifth.  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  in  the  United 
States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  any  government  of  any  state  named  in  such 
proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  eJrtend  any  credit  to 
any  such  government,  and  these  provisions  shall  also  apply 
to  the  sale  by  any  person  in  the  United  States  to  any  person  in 
a  state  named  in  the  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

In  the  main,  these  five  pro\1sions  constitute  the  American 
concept  of  a  neutrality  designed  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  the  citizens  and 
their  interests.  Taken  together,  these  five  provisions  embody 
a  policy  of  nonintervention  and  a  plan  for  the  payment  in 
cash  and  transportation  in  their  own  ships  of  goods  purchased 
by  belligerents.  Conceding  that  we  sacrifice  some  of  our 
constitutional  rights  of  mobility  and  freedom  of  action  in 
adopting  such  a  law,  it  is  nevertheless  unquestionable  that 
such  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  nation  and  its  citizens  comes 
nearer  to  the  achievement  of  true  neutrality  than  any  other 
expedient  devisable  by  means  of  legislative  enactment.  Pri- 
marily, then,  it  is  the  harmony  of  the  proposed  Neutrabty 
Act  with  the  end  sought  which  impels  us  to  accept  It  as  the 
solution  of  the  issue.  It  is  principally  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  convinced  of  the  wisdom  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  is.  however,  another  aspect  of  the  question  which  Is 
of  vital  significance  to  America  as  a  nation.  At  the  present 
time,  for  no  purpose  of  national  interest,  we  are  refusing  to 
trade  on  a  commercial  basis  with  nations  which  stand  in 
need  of  our  products  and  with  whom  we  have  always  traded 
until  the  invocation  of  the  present  embargo.  As  a  result  of 
this  embargo,  normal  markets  for  products  ranging  from 
foodstuffs  to  armaments  are  closed  to  American  manufac- 
turers, industrialists,  and  exporters.  There  is  a  consequent 
adverse  effect  resulting  to  American  labor.  The  repeal  of 
the  present  Neutrality  Act  and  the  passage  of  the  proposed 
resolution  already  enacted  by  the  Senate  will  remove  this 
stricture  on  American  industry  and  trade  and  advance  our 
domestic  welfare.  This  purpose  in  itself  is  obviously  a  legiti- 
mate one  under  the  rules  of  international  law  and  in  no  way 
conflicts  with  our  duty  as  a  neutral.  The  contention  that 
the  new  statute  will  be  an  economic  benefit  to  one  warring 
nation  due  to  the  inability  of  another  warring  nation  to  send 
ships  to  buy  and  carry  away  the  goods  which  we  are  perfectly 
willing  to  sell  on  the  same  terms  to  both,  is  without  merit 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  no  foreign  country  or  beUigerent  has 
the  right  to  determine  our  pohcy.  or  what  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  to  prevent  us  from  changing  our  policy  as  our 
national  interests  require.  A  neutral  nation  is  under  no 
moral  or  international  obligation  to  equalize  the  commercial 
advantages  of  belligerents. 

Since  adequate  safeguards  against  partisan  or  partial  acts 
are  provided  by  the  proposed  statute,  the  American  policy  of 
neutrality  is  effectuated.  Since  travel  on  belligerent  vessels 
and  in  combat  areas  is  prohibited,  the  protection  of  American 
hves  is  assured.  Since  the  sale  of  commodities  and  materials 
is  regulated  by  the  title-and-take  plan,  under  which  exten- 
sion of  credit  is  banned,  the  protection  of  American  capital 
is  insured  and  the  stimulation  of  American  business  is  pro- 
moted. All  of  these  worth-while  objectives  can  and  will  be 
achieved  under  the  recognized  sanctions  of  international  law 
By  reason  and  logic,  therefore,  I  believe  that  I  have  estab- 
lished the  premises  which  support  the  conclusion  that  the 
proposed  Neutrality  Act  should  be  enacted  into  law. 

Time  will  not  permit  further  discussion  at  this  time,  but 
let  me  say  that  in  my  capacity  as  an  American  woman  whose 
chief  concern  is  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war,  I  bring  to 
my  aid  argmnents  which  far  outweigh  mere  analysis  and 
reason.  They  are  arguments  drawn  from  the  experience  of 
women  through  a  long  and  weary  history  of  wars.  They 
are  propositions  established  not  by  analysis,  but  by  knowledge 
of  pain  and  comprehension  of  grief.  They  are  the  un- 
answerable judgm.ents  of  American  womanhood  and  of  her 
determination  that  never  again  shall  American  manhood 
spill  Its  lifeblood  on  foreign  soil.  "We  are  determined 
that  the  ghastly  memories  of  other  wars  shall  never  be 
repeated. 
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May  I  say  we  are  greatly  disturbed.  We  pray  for  a  world 
without  wars,  where  our  children  can  grow  up,  happy  and 
useful,  without  that  terrible  dread  of  what  may  happen  to 
us  tomorrow.  It  is  my  confiaent  belief  that  the  proposed 
neutrality  act  will  be  the  means  of  keeping  us  free,  that 
America  shall  remain  at  peace.  This  is  now  and  shall  con- 
tinue to  be  my  most  fervent  prayer. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  as  one  who  went  throuch  a 
World  War.  who  saw  aU  of  its  horrors,  who  worked  day  and 
night  in  the  interest  of  our  boys,  that  I  would  not  stand  here 
today  and  urge  that  we  repeal  the  present  Neutrality  Act  if 
it  were  not  my  honest  conviction  that  it  is  the  best  way  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues, 
however  they  may  vote  today  upon  the  question  of  the  best 
means  to  k-cp  us  neutral,  will  join  with  me  in  telling  the 
women  of  America  that  this  Congress,  by  its  vote,  will  never 
con.-ent  to  send  American  boys  to  fight  in  a  European  war. 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  21  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  DoughtonI. 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  seldom  that  I  have 
addres.-ed  the  House  of  Representatives  on  any  subjt^ct  other 
than  m.atters  of  taxation  or  related  subjects — matters  that 
emanate  from  the  committee  of  which  I  have  the  honor  to  be 
chaiiman.  However,  my  deep  conviction  impels  me  to  deviate 
from  my  established  rule  and  submit  a  few  brief  observations 
on  the  pending  measure. 

I  was  somewhat  surprised  at  the  statement  and  position 
taken  by  my  good  friend  the  able  Representativ'e  Irom  M;s- 
siss.ppi  iMr.  Rankin),  who  took  the  position  that  if  we  fuil^^d 
to  amend  the  present  neutrality  law  by  repealing  the  em- 
barco  provisions,  that  failure  of  action  on  our  part  would 
stop  the  European  war.  I  cannot  believe  that  that  view  is 
shared  by  any  considerable  number  of  the  Members  of  this 
body.  I  had  not  heard  that  thought  advanced  before. 
Neither  can  I  concur  in  it.  In  my  opinion,  it  must  have 
strained  the  imagination  or  the  optimism  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  to  have  arrived  at  that  conclusion.  In  my 
judgment,  the  action  we  take  on  this  mea.^ure  will  not  wei-;h 
a  feather's  weight  one  way  or  the  other  in  stopping  or  con- 
tinuing the  present  war  which  is  now  being  waged  on  Euro- 
pean soil. 

The  paramount  question  for  us  to  consider,  the  all-absorb- 
ing question  with  me  is.  What  effect  will  our  action  have  with 
respect  to  keeping  our  country  out  of  that  terrible  conflict? 
I  voted  reluctantly  and  with  great  hesitation  for  the  decla- 
ration of  war  in  1917.  I  did  not  do  that  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  as  perhaps  some  did.  or  to  have  any 
effect  whatever  as  to  the  type  of  government  that  other 
nations  should  adopt  and  maintain.  I  cast  that  vote  to 
vindicate  the  rights  of  American  citizens  on  the  high  seas 
and  to  show  my  resentment  and  what  I  believed  was  the 
resentment  of  the  American  people  of  the  continued  violation 
of  the  rights  of  our  nationals  in  the  sinking  of  our  ships  and 
the  murdering  of  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas,  where  they 
had  a  perfect  right  under  international  law  to  travel.  That 
is  the  reason  that  I  voted  for  the  war  resolution  in  1917. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  enactment  of  the  pending  measure  repeal- 
ing the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
and  substituting  for  it  the  cash-and-carry  plan  will,  in  my 
opinion,  do  more  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  present 
European  war  than  any  other  action  Congress  could  take  at 
this  time. 

Before  proceeding  with  my  brief  remarks  in  favor  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  it  may  be  well  to  lay  dovm  one  or  two 
general  and  very  fundamental  aims  that  motivate.  I  believe, 
all  Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  every  member  of  their 
constituency.  The  first  of  these  is  a  universal  desire— so 
strong  that  it  amounts  to  a  primary  rule  of  our  national  .self- 
preservation— an  alm.ost  obsession  with  me — that  is  to  keep 
America  from  becoming  involved  in  the  present  European 
conflict. 

While  our  soil  has  not  provided  a  battlefield  since  the  close 
of  the  War  between  the  States,  the  American  people  are  well 


aware  of  the  horrors  of  modem  warfare.  President  Roose- 
velt feels  just  as  strongly  a.s  do  the  Ameru-an  people  tlie  revul- 
sion of  war  and  he  has.  on  numerous  occasions,  civen  voice  to 
his  hatred  of  the  brutal  method  of  settling  disputes  by  armed 
conflict.  Likewise,  our  Secretary  of  State.  Hon.  Cordell  Hull, 
has  labored  unceasingly  for  peace  and  elimination  of  the 
economic  barriers  and  restraints  which  have  loo  often  plunged 
the  peoples  of  the  earth  into  war. 

The  American  people  do  not  n-  ed  to  be  told  anew  (hat  war 
is  a  devastating  monster  to  be  avoided  at  all  costs  .short  of  the 
loss  of  national  honor  and  national  safety.  As  to  this,  we  are 
all  agreed,  as  far  as  I  know. 

Moreover.  I  am  convinced  tha^  there  w.l!  be  found  no  difTer- 
ence.s  of  opinion  among  us  as  to  the  de.-irability  of  our  padding 
our  ears  to  the  blandishments  and  i^ropapanda  of  these  agents 
of  foreir,n  pcvernments  who  W(;u!d  draw  us  into  the  Euro- 
pean maelstrom.  None  of  us  has  betn  c.xcIu.^im  ly  .ap- 
pointed— nor  can  we  usurp  the  ri;;ht— to  be  the  sole  protector 
of  American  neutrality.  And  none  of  us  has  a  monopoly  on 
patriotism  or  the  desire  and  dc'crm.ination  to  keep  our  Na- 
tion free  of  the  European  conthct.  I  tyrant  my  op:xinents 
the  same  repect.  the  same  bilal  ;n  their  sincerity  that  I  am 
entitled  to  receive. 

Our  duty  here  is  not  nearly  so  crimplrx  as  some  wou'd 
have  us  believe.  We  are  not  lemslating  for  the  benefit  of 
any  foreign  power.  The  .sole  test  of  the  merit  of  the  legis- 
lation before  u.s — the  sole  yardstick  by  v.hich  it  cen  be  fairly 
Raged— is  uhc'her  or  noi  it  is  be.st  for  {h>:  Ainentan  p-ople. 
We  all  want  neutraLty  as  far  as  this  purely  theoretical  state 
can  be  achieved  by  law  and  we  want  to  bring  this  about  in  a 
way  best  designed  to  insure  our  nat.onal  safety.  Ju.^t  txactly 
how  this  is  to  be  done,  however,  con.^tituti  s  our  problem  and 
brings  abcut  the  hune.-,t  diHerence  of  opinion  being  debated 
here. 

We  now  have  on  our  statute  books  a  so-called  neutrality 
law.  It  provides,  in  brief,  that  we  can  ship  in  American  ves- 
sel, m.anned  by  our  own  .seamen,  any  article  or  commodity 
so  Ions  as  it  does  not  fall  uithin  the  narrow  confines  of  the 
description  '■munitions  and  implements  of  war."  The  num- 
ber of  Swr  di.^ii  and  Norwegian  vessels  that  have  been  sunk 
recently  carrying  cargoes  no  nearer  this  description  than 
wood  puip.  bears  evidence  of  the  ineffectiveness  of  such  a 
classification. 

It  m.ay  be  easily  demonstrated  that  the  distinction  .set  out 
in  the  existing  law  between  finished  implcim  nLs  of  war  and 
materials  vital  to  a  warring  nation  is  but  a  .shadov,-  and.  upon 
examination,  dissolves  into  air.  Cotton  is  as  necessary  to  a 
country  at  war  as  gun  cotton  and.  in  fact,  may  be  readily 
so  converted.  Chemicals,  copper,  and  .steel  are  as  important 
as  the  shells  they  will  soon  become  after  their  arrival  upon 
th"  belligerents'  shores.  Gasoline  and  oil  for  the  airplanes 
and  tanks  are  just  as  essential  as  the  puns  which  make  them 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

Retention  of  the  present  neutrality  law  would  mean  simply 
the  supplying  of  these  war  es.sentials  in  s.-mimantractured 
form  and  thereby  depriving  our  workers  of  so  much  badly 
needed  employment.  Moreover,  and  of  especial  importance, 
to  allow  the.se  articles  to  be  carried  to  the  purchaser  in 
American-fiag  ships  would  put  our  nationals  into  areas 
fraught  with  danger  where  the  loss  of  property  and  lives 
which  would  inevitably  fellow  would  furnish  such  inflamma- 
tory incidents  as  led  to  our  participation  in  the  World  War. 
The  case  of  the  American  ship  City  of  Flint  furni.'.hes  a 
graphic  instance  of  just  how  easily  such  an  incident  could 
and  almost  certainly  would  occur. 

It  would  be  exiivmely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  draw  a 
reasonable  distinction  between  groups  of  exports,  as  even  the 
articles  useful  in  the  ordinary  life  of  a  nation  may  be  readily 
classed  as  war  aids.  To  do  so  would  simply  be  an  idle  gesture, 
as  it  would  have  no  binding  effect  on  the  belligerents  who 
determine  what  articles  they  consider  as  contraband. 

Moreover,  to  place  an  embargo  upon  all  exports  would  bring 
on  economic  ruin,  and  any  attempt  to  prevent  tran.sshipment 
to  belligerents,  through  other  neutrals,  would  be  administra- 
tively impossible. 
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Thp  present  neutrality  law  is  very  uneven  and  discrimina- 
tory in  its  application.  It  does  not,  in  any  sense,  achieve  real 
neutrality,  and  has  the  distinct  vice  of  allowing  our  ships  and 
men  to  go  into  the  danger  zones.  Our  refusal  to  sell  finished 
Implements  of  war  makes  defense  virtually  impossible  for 
small  p^ace-loving  nations  that  do  not  have  the  facilities  to 
manufacture  munitions  and  implements  of  war.  It  encour- 
ages nations  with  great  mihtctry  strength  to  prey  on  weaker 
neighbors,  who  having  no  great  armed  might,  are  debarred 
from  purchasing  the  weapons  with  which  to  defend  them- 
selves. Aggressor  naticm  may  lay  in  large  supplies  of  arms 
and  their  victims  have  no  way  of  rectifying  their  mistaken 
trust  m  their  own  inviolability,  and  confidence  in  the  protec- 
tion of  treaties  and  guaranties. 

We  were  told  by  those  who  opposed  the  removal  of  the 
embargo,  in  the  last  session  of  the  Congress,  that  it  would 
prevent  war,  and  that  as  long  as  it  was  maintained  there 
would  be  no  war  in  Europe.  These  same  persons  now  tell  us 
that  unless  the  embargo  is  kept  intact  it  will  constitute  a 
first  step  that  will  lead  to  our  involvement.  Their  first  pre- 
diction did  little  to  advance  their  reputation  as  prophets  and 
their  opposition,  resulting  as  it  did  in  inaction  on  this  im- 
portant question,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  was  a  con- 
tributing factor  to  the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe. 

In  the  meantime,  both  our  great  President  and  our  capable 
Secretary  of  State  warned  that  a  European  war  was  likely 
and  might  break  with  little  notice.  They  urged  that  we  pre- 
pare ourselves  by  removing  from  our  statutes  the  present 
ineffectual  neutrality  legislation,  and  replacing  it  with  some- 
thing along  the  lines  of  the  pending  bill.  Persons  from  every 
walk  of  life,  without  regard  to  partisan  policies  and  their 
positions  upon  other  very  controversial  questions  concurred 
in  this  opinion. 

Newspaper  and  sj-ndicafed  writers  who  have  previously 
been  the  most  critical  of  President  Roosevelt,  are  numbered 
among  his  strongest  supporters  on  the  pending  issue  Men 
prominent  in  our  national  life,  such  as  ex-Governor  Landon 
the  titular  head  of  the  Republican  Party;  Hon  Philander  c' 
Knox,  his  running  mate  in  the  last  Presidential  campaign- 
ex-Secretary  of  State  Stimson;  ex-Governor  Al  Smith  of  New 
York:  ex-Senator  Watson,  of  Indiana,  former  Republican 
leader  of  the  Senate;  and  many,  many  others  are  unitedly 
supporting  the  President  in  his  efforts  to  keep  our  country  at 
peace.  Each  of  these  persons  consider  the  pending  measure 
the  most  effectual  means  of  accomplishing  this  purpose  so 
ardently  desired  by  each  and  all  of  us. 

The  present  Congress  at  the  last  session  saw  fit  to  delay 
this  matter,  and  war  found  us  with  this  dangerous  legislation 
upon  our  statute  books.  There  seems  to  be  no  just  ground  for 
continuing  this  state  of  insecurity  simply  because  war  is  now 
raging.  On  the  contrary,  however,  that  fact  alone  furnishes 
a  cogent  reason  for  immediate  action.  It  has  been  ai-gued 
that  to  repeal  the  embargo  at  this  time  constitutes  a  breach 
of  international  law.  What  we  are  doing,  in  fact,  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  adopted,  is  to  replace  one  law  of  general 
application  with  another  of  equaUy  general  application 

Quoting  from  a  recent  published  letter  of  ex-Senator  Jim 
Watson,  of  Indiana,  the  foUowing  pertinent  and  succinct 
observations  on  this  point  should  be  of  interest: 

Both  sides  of  the  controversy  are  convinced  that  International  law 
mT^'  ^k  "^  **  ^°  ""''^^  *^^^  proposition.  We  had  the  right  to  pass 
the  Embargo  Act  and  we  have  the  right  to  repeal  it.  It  is  wholly  a 
domestic  matter,  and  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  present  the 
que<;t:on  to  any  other  nation  before  taking  action 

Under  international  law  we  have  always  sold  everything  we  had 
to  sell  to  other  rations  that  wanted  to  buy.  even  In  time  of  war 
and  our  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

And  I  commend  a  further  careful  study  of  this  letter  espe- 
cially to  the  Representatives  from  the  State  of  Indiana. 

The  provisions  of  the  proposal  are  sim.plc.  Our  men  and 
ships  must  stay  cut  of  the  trouble  zone.  We  will  sell  any- 
thing our  Nation  produces  to  anyone  who  v.ill  come  to  our 
shores,  pay  cash,  take  title  to  the  commodity,  and  carry  it 
away  m  a  non-American  ship.  That  is  real  neutrahty,  sanc- 
tioned by  ancient  usage  and  international  law.  We  are  in  no 
way  responsible  for  the  geographical  location,  shipping  ton- 
nase.  or  sea  power  of  the  purchasers  of  our  products.    We 
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are.  however,  directly  and  inescapably  responsible  to  the 
American  national,  the  American-flag  ship.  and.  above  all  to 
the  Am.encan  people,  who  would  be  the  sufferers  if  anv  army 
had  to  be  sent  abroad  to  satisfy  the  hatred  which  would  be 
engendered  by  the  sinking  of  American  ships  with  the  loss  of 
the  lives  of  our  citizens. 

This  is  an  important  and  serious  hour  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation,  perhaps  the  most  momentous  since  1917  when  we 
declared  war  against  the  Imperial  German  Government 

In  conclusion.  I  repeat,  the  controlling  desire  of  aU  of  us  is 
to  keep  our  country  from  becoming  involved  In  the  war  in 
Europe.  Our  great  President  and  Secretary  of  State  who 
have  larger  official  responsibilities  and  also  a  better  and' more 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  factors  relating  thereto  have  urged 
and  recommended  the  policy  outlined  in  the  pending  bill 

In  my  judgment,  their  position  has  the  endorsement  and 
support  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people 
without  regard  to  poUtical  affiliaUons  or  connections  From 
North.  South,  East,  and  West  come  conclusive  evidence  of 
such  support  and  it  is  my  studied,  deliberate,  and  confident 
belief  that  the  enactment  of  the  pending  measure  wiU  be 
taking  the  safest  course  possible  at  this  time  to  promote  and 
.safeguard  the  peace,  well-being,  and  happiness  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.    1  Applause.  1  '^icn 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgina  [Mr  DrewryI 

Mr    DREWRY     Mr.   Speaker,   the   proposed   passage   of 
so-called     neutrahty  legislation"  brings  on  a  lengthy  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  United  States  desires  to  be  neutral 
or  unneutral  as  evidenced  by  the  passage  of  such  legislation 
This  IS  confusing.    The  very  attempt  to  pass  neutrality  legis- 

t '°^'"'?''^i^!K  ^^^^  °''  ^^  ^"^  °^  "^*  Representatives  of 
the  people  of  the  country  to  be  neutral,  not  unneutral     It 

ari^T\  ^  Tu""^  "neutrality"  means  anything,  to  discuss 
any  desire  on  the  part  of  the  Congress  to  pass  legislation 
ha  would  be  unneutral.  Therefore  the  question  resolves 
itself  mto  a  discussion  of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion to  ascertain  whether  said  phraseology  would  constitute 
neutral  or  unneutral  acts  on  our  part. 

A  consideraUon  of  the  terms  of  this  legislation  should  be 
preceded  by  a  discussion  of  conditions  as  they  now  exist  with 
reference  to  the  United  States  becoming  involved  in  any  war 
being  engaged  in  by  other  nations.  It  should  be  fully  stated 
and  definitely  impressed  upon  all  that  the  people  of  this 
country  do  not  want  to  engage  in  any  war  anywhere;  that 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  do  not  want  this  country  to  become  involved 
In  any  war;  and  that  those  who  administer  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation  do  not  want  any  such  involvement.  In  other  words 
no  one  wants  war.  and  this  legislation  of  itself  Indicates' 
that  fact,  and  further  indicates  that  we  are  proposing  to 
pass  legislation  that  will  evidence  our  intention  of  keeping 
out  of  war  and  that  we  hope  it  will  serve  to  prevent  our 
getting  into  war.  It  might  further  be  said  that  even  the 
nations  now  at  war  and  their  nationals  do  not  want  war  but 
this  statement,  based  upon  the  evidence  presented  to  us  by 
the  acts  of  a  European  nation,  if  said  acts  be  taken  in  their 
full  significance,  would  seem  too  broad. 

War  is  the  use  of  brute  force  by  a  nation  to  accomplish  its 
purposes,  whether  its  purposes  be  the  taking  of  the  posses- 
sions of  another  sUte.  or  the  gaining  of  certain  ends  desired 
by  the  aggressor  state.    It  Is  the  antithesis  of  arbitration 
or  the  settling  by  peaceful  means  of  differences  that  arise 
between  nations.    As  far  as  I  am  informed  and  advised   a 
certain  nation  in  Europe.  Germany,  desired  territory  belong- 
ing to  others,  and  by  threatening  to  use  armed  force   suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  control  and  possession  of   two   other 
European  nations.    The  threat  of  attack  did  not  terrorize 
Poland  Into  yielding  up  its  territory,  and  Poland  was  sub- 
jugated by  the  superior  armed  force.    Other  nations  under 
promise  to  aid  Poland  if  attacked,  were  thereby  brought  into 
the  confilct.  and  the  present  war  between  Germany  on  the 
one  side,  and  Britain  and  France,  on  the  other,  resulted 
It  cannot  be  said,  therefore,  that  everyone  in  the  worid  hates 
war,  for  the  acts  of  the  aggressor  naUon  clearly  indicate  that 
the  leaders  of  that  naUon  desire  to  obtain  by  brute  force  the 
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po.^=;cs.sions  of  o'hcr  countries.  Thinkir.j?  in  terms  of  in- 
dividuals instead  of  nriUons.  it  is  the  same  principle  thai 
actuates  the  thur  and  the  thief  to  take  by  brute  force  what 
does  not  belong  to  them.  So  far  as  I  know,  no  other  head  of 
a  nation,  excep:  Hitler,  has  proclaimed  such  a  theory  as  the 
principle  that  should  guide  nations  in  their  relations  with 
each  other.  Hitler,  as  the  leader  of  the  German  people,  has 
for  many  years  spent  his  country's  resources  in  building  up 
a  war  machine  that  he  might  obtain  by  force  what  he  could 
not  obtain  by  peaceful  arbitration.  Weaker  nations  suc- 
cumbed to  his  threats  and  submitted  to  his  demands,  but  as 
time  went  on  it  became  evident  that  not  only  would  the 
possessions  of  the  nations  that  succumbed  to  his  threats  be 
taken  from  them,  but  the  liberty  and  freedom  of  their 
citizens  as  well  would  be  subjected  to  his  mad  caprices. 

Most  men  will  fight  for  their  liberty  and  freedom,  al- 
though they  might  not  fight  to  hold  what  they  have  in  the 
way  of  material  possessions;  so  the  result  is  war  between 
the  aggi'essor  nation  and  the  one  that  resists,  Austria  and 
C^echoslovakia  yielded,  believing  that  their  liberty  would 
be  preserved;  Poland  resisted,  for  they  had  witnessed  the 
complete  control  of  these  two  countries  by  Germany.  Brit- 
ain and  Fiance  are  now  resisting  because  they  know  that 
promises  made  will  not  be  kept  and  that  yielding  means 
their  complete  destruction.  The  United  Slates  must  think 
of  itself,  and  the  leaders  of  the  country  should  be  thinking 
ol  our  position,  and  we  should  be  ready  to  protect  and  do- 
fend  ourselves  from  attack  from  any  nation.  The  United 
States  is  further  intent  upon  not  committing  any  act  that 
could  be  construed  as  involving  us  in  a  war  on  another  con- 
tinent which  is  none  of  our  making  and  with  which  we 
have  nothing  to  do  at  this  time.  So  the  question  that  con- 
fronts this  country  is,  how  can  we  best  put  ourselves  in 
a  position  to  prevent  our  becoming  involved  in  said  war. 
There  are  two  general  theories  as  to  how  this  can  best  be 
accomplished: 

The  first  is  to  have  no  neutrality  legislation  of  any  kind, 
but  depend  upon  the  precedents  established  under  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law,  in  which  case  every  question 
that  arose  would  be  settled  on  its  own  merits  with  the  ap- 
plication of  these  principles  and  precedents.  The  princi- 
ples of  international  law  have  been  established  for  hundreds 
of  years  and  have  been  found  sufficient  to  cover  every  case 
that  arises.  However,  the  spirit  of  the  American  people 
causes  them  to  prefer  action  to  inaction,  and  so  there  is  a 
demand  on  the  part  of  many  of  our  people  that  certain 
safeguards  should  be  thrown  around  our  activities  in  the 
liope  that  by  so  restricting  some  of  our  rights  '.;.i  a  neutral 
under  the  principles  of  international  law  there  would  be  a 
better  chance  to  avoid  situations  which  might  result  in 
conflicts  between  the  United  States  and  warring  nations. 
Of  course,  it  is  fully  understood  that  no  legislation  passed 
by  this  country  can  affect  the  principles  of  international 
law.    As  said  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Hull: 

The  principles  of  international  law  as  regards  nrutrals  and  bel- 
ligerents have  been  evolved  through  the  centuries.  Tins  Govern- 
ment adhering  as  it  does  to  these  principles,  reserve.s  all  rights  of 
the  United  States  nnd  its  nationals  under  internati.jnal  law  and 
will  adopt  .such  measures  as  may  seem  most  practical  and  prudent 
when  those  rights  are  violated  by  any  of  the  belligerents. 

As  more  fully  expressed  in  a  note  of  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  State  to  the  Mexican  Ambassador,  March  8,  1912: 

The  duties  of  neutrality  tmder  the  law  of  nations  cnnnct  he 
either  expanded  or  contracted  by  national  legislation  The  United 
States,  for  instance,  has  here  in  excessive  caution  rr'quirod  from 
Its  citizens  duties  more  stringent  than  those  inipcscd  by  the  law 
of  nations:  but  those  statutes,  while  they  may  make '  ofTrnders 
penally  liable  In  this  country,  do  not  themselves  put  either  these 
persons  or  this  Government  under  any  extraterritorial  cbli'jation 
Our  own  statutes  bind  our  own  Government  and  citizen's  and 
these  within  our  Jurisdiction.  If  they  impose  on  us  a  larger  duty 
Ulan  is  imposed  upon  us  by  International  law,  they  do  not  corre- 
spondingly enlarge  out  duties  to  foreign  nations. 

In  a  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  Sep- 
tember 14,  19.39.  he  said: 

The  Governmert  of  the  United  States  has  not  abandoned  any 
of  its  rights  as  a  neutral  under  International  law.  It  has.  hnw- 
ever.  for  the  time  being  prescribed,  by  domestic  legislation,  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  its  nationals  whicla  have  the  effect  of  requir- 


ing them  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  privileges  which  but  f-^r 
.•-uch  legislation  th'^y  would  hv.vo  the  right  to  exorci.se  under  li'.ti-r- 
national  law.  such  as  the  ritht  to  travel  on  belligerent  ves'^els,  to 
make  loans  and  extend  cridi's  to  belligerent  govi-rnrnents.  et 
ce'era  The  e  restrictive  mea.-ures  do  not  and  cannot  constitute 
a  modification  of  the  principle.s  of  international  law  but  ratlier 
Ihry  require  nationals  of  the  United  States  to  foreg",  until  the 
Congress  shall  decide  otherwise,  the  exercise  of  certain  ritiUs  und.r 
those  principles. 

Westlake,  International  Law,  part   2.  war,  209: 

On  al!  these  rnartments  It  will  be  om-  of  tlie  ma**ers  for  otir 
con- iderat ion  whether  any  partlctilar  pro\i.-i.)n  d'  es  no'  gi  beyond 
what  luutral  duty  requires  Whether  m  lact  it  dnos  hn  or  not. 
at  least  it  is  certain  thit  no  state  law  of  the  kind  is  ri  declarat.on 
to  the  world  of  what  th''  state  in  question  deems  to  Ix'  its  lirerna- 
tior.al  duty  as  a  neutral  It  H  a  declaration  to  its  nwn  subjects 
of  the  powers  which  it  deems  necessary  to  take  over  thc-m.  whether 
l!5  pur.-uance  of  its  own  policy  or  m  order  to  ei.sure  the  jht- 
formar.ce  of  its  neutral  attitude 

It  mu.'^t,  therefore,  be  k.pt  in  mind  that  any  neutrality 
legislation  by  the  United  States  applies  only  to  cur  own 
citizens,  and  simply  evidences  to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  will  restrict  its  own  citizens  by  .statutes  in  order  to 
avoid  incidents  which  might  pos.sibly  occur  if  ."■tich  re.'-tric- 
tions  were  not  enforced  on  our  own  citizens  by  th'  ir  Nation. 
It  is  merely  a  voluntary  relinqui-shm.ent  of  certain  rights 
for  that  purpo.se  and  should  impress  other  nations  with 
our  great  de.su'e  to  be  neutral.  It  is  better  sdinetimrs  to 
voluntarily  relinquisli  rights  th.an  to  gft  into  difficulty  by 
attempting  to  enforce  thi,.'p  rights. 

The  oth'^T  theory  carries  out  this  idea,  natr.ely.  to  a.-k  our 
citizens  to  forgo  certain  rights  which  they  po:v'^e.ss  and  do 
not  relinquish  except  for  the  purpo.vo  i.f  binding  our  own 
citizen.:)  for  a  time.  These  res;iK'!i,tii-.  ntc-'.-.-aMiy  e.iusf  some 
loss  to  our  commerce  and  some  interference  with  the  liberty 
of  our  nationals,  but  those  who  hold  to  thi>  virw  think  that 
the  price  to  b»'  paid  for  th'\-e  re.str.ctK.ns  i-,  Irs.s  tlian  tlie 
damage  th.at  would  re.nilt  if  we  were  bi'/ught  into  a  onfl.ct 
by  the  assertion  of  our  rights  under  rh-'  prircipl.'s  of  iriti  rna- 
tional  law.  However,  it  must  be  k*  pt  in  mmd  tliat  ilus  is  a 
voluntary  relinqu.shinent  and  by  no  mearus  is  mtcnJed  to 
admit  to  th.>  v.urid  that  wr  v.. II  give  up  all  of  our  rights  in 
cowardly  subni:s;-ion  rather  than  deft  nd  those  rights.  This 
country,  for  the  150  years  of  it.s  history,  has  b' en  very 
tenacious  of  its  riglits  m  all  of  its  relations  with  the  other 
countries  of  the  world,  but  we  have  gone  much  further  in 
this  I'gislation  than  we  have  ever  gone  in  puting  into  this 
bill  the  restrictions  above  mentioned.  I  do  not  know  tliat 
the  step  is  a  wise  one.  If  th^'  threats  of  a  madman  can  get 
us  into  a  frame  of  mind  that  will  cau.-e  us  to  relinqui.sh  vUT 
own  rights  rather  than  to  fight  for  them,  it  mav  well  be 
that  o'her  nations  will  mark  our  inchnation  m  thisdiiection. 
and  this  legislation  may  cause  actions  by  b.  Iligerents  to  such 
an  (xtent  that  war  may  be  brought  on  m.-iead  of  bung  pre- 
vented. Howtvr,  it  senns  to  be  the  thought  that  we  pro- 
ceed with  legislation  of  this  kind,  ar.d  th.t>  tcnper  (4  the 
American  P'  opie  seem.s  to  br  quieted  to  the  .xtent  that  they 
ask  for  instead  of  re.a^nting  such  restrictions.  If  nations 
misread  our  attitude  and  think  that  w»'  will  not  fight,  n  uard- 
less  of  what  may  happen,  they  will  quickly  find  thut  there 
is  a  point  beyond  which  our  people  will  not  go.  I  hope  that 
they  will  read  thi.s  legislation  in  the  light  in  which  we  write  it. 

In  the  carrying  out  of  this  theory,  the  present  propcsed  leg- 
islation has  been  presented  to  the  Congress,  and  while  there 
are  numerous  restrictions,  the  main  controversy  concerning 
the  bill  centers  around  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  The 
motives  of  tho.se  who  wish  to  repeal  the  present  embargo  on 
arm.<^  were,  first,  that  many  thought  that  the  Aims  Embargo 
Act  was  more  liable  to  get  us  into  war  than  to  keep  us  out 
of  it;  and,  ,-,econdly,  to  come  back  to  a  .sound(>r  theory  of 
international  law  and  to  more  clo.sely  carry  out  cur  tradi- 
tional policy  of  neutrality.  Secretary  of  State  Jefferson 
in  1793,  said: 

Our  citizens  have  been  r.lwavs  fr^e  to  make,  venfi  and  e\port 
arms.  It  is  the  constant  .«ccu;:ation  ard  livelihood  of  some  of 
them.  To  'upprcss  their  ca'.hnj  .  the  rnlv  m^ans  perhaps  of  their 
subsistence,  b.'cati.se  a  war  exi.,ts  in  foreign  and  distant  countries 
in  which  we  have  no  conci^m,  would  scarcely  be  expected  It  would 
be  hard  in  principle  and  impossible  in  practice.  The  law  of 'na- 
tions, therefore,  respecting  the  rights  of  those  at  peace,  does  not 
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require  from  them  srich  an  internal  disarrangement  In  their 
occupatxns  It  Is  satisfied  with  the  external  penalty  prrsnounced 
in  the  Presidents  prochunation.  that  of  confiscaticn  of  such  per- 
tlon  of  these  arm:=  as  shail  fall  Into  the  hands  of  any  of  the  bT^'- 
llgerent  powers  on  their  way  tc  the  port*  of  their  enemies  To 
th.s  ix^naxty  our  citi^^n.-  are  warned  that  thev  w::i  b"  abandoned, 
and.  that  even  private  contraventions  may  work  no  mequahtv  b<-- 
tween  the  parties  at  war.  the  benefit  of  them  will  be  left  equally 
free  and  cptu  to  all.  ^ 

President  Pierce  in  1854  said: 

In  pursuance  of  this  po'icy,  the  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not 
forbid  their  citizens  to  sell  to  either  of  the  b»ll.gerent  powers 
articles  contraband  of  war  or  take  munitions  of  war  or  soldiers  on 
board  th-lr  private  slups  for  transportation:  and  although  In  -^o 
doing  the  individual  citizen  exposes  his  property  or  person  to  some 
of  the  hazards  of  war.  hi5  acts  do  not  involve  anv  breach  of  na- 
tional neutrality  nor  of  themselves  Implicau?  the  Government. 

Secretary  of  State  Pish  wrote  in  1874: 

The  exporution  of  arms  and  ammunitions  of  war  of  their  own 
manufacture  to  foreign  countries,  is  an  important  part  of  the  com- 
merce  of  the  United  Sutes.  In  time  of  war  their  Government  will 
expect  those  engaged  In  the  business  to  beware  of  all  the  risks 
legally  incident  to  It. 

In  1885  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  wrote: 

It  is  also  to  be  observed  that  the  fact  that  certain  articles  of 
comm.erce  are  contraband  does  net  make  it  a  breach  of  neutrality 
to  export  them  There  has  not  been,  since  the  organization  of  our 
Government,  a  European  war  in  which,  in  fuU  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  international  law.  as  accepted  by  the  Umted  States  muni- 
tions of  war  have  not  been  sent  by  American  citizens  to  one  or 
both  of  the  belligerents,  yet  It  has  never  been  doubted  that  these 
munitions  of  war.  if  seized  by  the  belligerent,  against  whom  thev 
were  to  be  used,  could  have  been  condemned  as  contraband. 

In  1935  we  gave  up  our  adherence  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law  in  this  particular,  which  we  had  followed  through 
the  years,  and  passed  the  embargo  arms  pro\ision  but  the 
people  of  the  country.  I  believe,  now  have  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  it  should  be  repealed.  Due  to  statements  made 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  in  the  Congress— in  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress — many  of  our  people  have  the  thought  that 
upon  the  repeal  or  the  failure  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  de- 
pends whether  thi5  country  will  go  to  war  or  remain  at  peace. 
This  is  carrying  the  discussion  into  a  very  speculative  field. 
I  doubt  that  either  the  retention  or  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  will  bring  us  into  war  with  any  other  nation,  or  will 
keep  us  out  of  war,  but  surely  if  it  is  our  intention  to  express 
to  the  world  our  neutrality  and  our  desire  to  avoid  any  con- 
flict with  any  nation,  repealing  the  embargo  so  that  we  may 
be  on  the  firm  footing  which  this  country  has  been  in  this 
particular  since  its  beginning,  will  tend  to  keep  us  out  of 
war;  when  we  add  to  that  expression  of  a  desire  for  peace 
and  neutrality,  the  further  safeguard  that  we  will  sell  to  any 
nation  that  comes  and  buys  on  our  shores  and  takes  its  pur- 
chases in  its  own  ships  to  its  shores,  it  would  seem  that  as 
nearly  as  possible  we  have  expressed  our  intention  to  be  fair 
to  every  nation  and  to  treat  all  of  them  alike.  Surely  no  one 
would  seriously  contend  that  we  will  get  into  a  war  because 
we  agree  to  .sell  to  anyone  who  wishes  to  buy  the  products  of 
our  factories  and  other  materials.  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  such  a  view  could  be  a  logical  conclusion  upon  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo. 

In  conclusion,  certain  things  should  be  made  apparent  to 
all  the  world,  namely,  that  we  do  intend  to  resent  any  act 
of  aggression  upon  our  nationals  or  their  property  by  any 
other  nation;  that  we  voluntarUy  for  the  time  relinquish  some 
of  our  rights  under  International  law  by  asking  our  citizens 
to  forego  certain  things;  that  we  legislate  for  our  country 
and  for  our  owti  security  and  not  because  of  threats  made  by 
any  nation  against  us;  and  that  if  cowardly  submission  means 
peace,  then  there  will  be  no  peace.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Anderson]. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  on  this 
floor  I  heard  a  very  fine  speech  made  by  a  man  who  I 
think  is  about  as  well  qualified  as  any  who  ever  sat  in  this 
House.  I  know  of  no  more  lovable  character  or  no  man 
better  qualified  for  a  seat  in  Congress  than  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  who  made  the  speech  I  refer  to  today; 


but  for  that  speech  to  go  unanswered,  or  for  me  to  sit  idly 
by  and  not  answer  it,  would  make  me  feel  that  I  had  neg- 
lected my  duty  as  a  duly  elected  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  implied  that  anvone 
who  voted  w  retain  the  embargo  was  voting  on  the  Com- 
munist side  and  the  Nazi  side  of  this  issue— that  anyone  who 
supported  this  motion  was  either  lined  up  with  the  Com- 
mimist  or  the  Nazi  Party. 

I  am  sorry  to  hear  from  back  home  in  my  little  district 
where  I  live  that  my  church  priest  is  lined  up  with  the  Com- 
munist Party,  according  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, for  here  is  what  he  says: 

Am  absolutely  opposed  to  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms  and  war 
mumtions.     Am  for  strict  neutrality. 

Rev.    rUWIEL   A.    DOWLINC. 

He  is  a  Catholic  priest.    Here  is  a  telegram  from  another 

priest : 

Keep  present  embargo.  Sending  guns,  bullets,  and  dynamite  to 
bchigerents  Is  not  the  road  to  peace  but  to  war. 

Rev.   S.   J.  SCHLATTMANN. 

Lemay,  Mo. 
I  am  sorry  that  the  Sisters  are  against  God.  according  to 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts.    Here  is  what  they  say: 

We,  Sisters  of  St  Joseph  of  Carondelet.  4.000  members,  demand 
the  retaining  of  the  embargo.  "^»"u 

Sister  CBcnjA  Joseph,  Superior. 

Here  is  a  telegram  from  another  branch  of  the  Sisters  In 
St.  Louis: 

The  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph  Mother  House.  St.  Louis.  4,000  strone 
demand  strict  neutrality.  owv^b. 

Sister  Rose  CksLirMBA, 

Superior  General. 

And  we  have  here  another  telegram  from  a  group  of  church 
people: 

Group  of  125  churchmen  urge  you  support  such  propositions  in 
the  coming  Congress  as  wUl  strengthen  our  neutral  positions  and 
keep  us  out  cf  war. 

CHtTr.CHiltN-S  PORUM.   ST.   PeTERS   EVANGELICAL  fcHURCH. 

And  the  church  people  cut  my  way— I  am  sorry  they  are 
not  with  Ck)d,  according  to  John.     They  say  in  a  telegram: 
Do  not  recall  Neutrality  Act  or  arms  embargo. 

-,  ,^  Father  Gass. 

Here  is  another: 

Assembled  today  at  cur  forty-seventh  annual  convention  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted  that  we  maintain  a  genuine  strict"  honest 
neutrality  and  urge  the  retention  Ju  our  laws  of  the  embargo  on 
the  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  etc. 

The  Catholic  Union  of  Missouri. 
National  Catholic  Women's  Union  Sfxttion 
MissoL-si  Young  Men's  SecnoN. 

And  we  have  one  from  the  Young  Sodality: 

We  are  in  favor  of  the  Neutrality  Act  remaining  as  is.  Please 
vote  accordingly. 

The  Young  Sodalitt,  St.  Pius  Chubch. 

And  the  Franciscan  Fathers  of  St.  Louis— I  am  sorry  they 
have  deserted  Ckid: 

We  heartily  support  you  In  fight  to  keep  arms  embargo. 

Franciscan  Fathers  of  St.  Louis. 

I  have  a  letter  here  from  the  Evangelical  Church: 

Holt  Ghost  Rectory, 

_        „    .   St.  Louis.  Mo.,  October  27.  1939. 

Hon.  C.  Arthur  Anderson, 

Hou.se  Opice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Anderson:  The  issue  of  neutrality  will  be  before 
you  men  in  the  next  few  days,  and  I  want  to  urge  you  to  vote 
apainst  the  repeal.  My  argument  can  be  simply  stated  Repeal 
means  selling  arms  to  the  warring  forces,  and  selling  arms  means 
war  for  us.     You  know  It. 

For  the  sake  of  the  mothers  and  boys  who  must  suffer  and  carry 
on  the  war  I  appeal  to  you  to  keep  our  present  neutrality  -law  plug 
up  the  holes  that  now  seem  to  endanger  our  peace,  and  begin  to 
mind  our  own  business.  , 

Let's  make  war  on  the  depression  and  the  evils  that  make  the 
depression. 

God  bless  you  and  keep  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ZjAwrence  Rost. 


lies 
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I  have  a  letter  here  from  St.  Stanislaus  Seminary,  of  Floris- 
sant, Mo.,  a  Catholic  seminary.  They  are  for  retention  of 
the  embargo,  accordmg  to  this  letter;  and  the  Evaniielicul 
Reformed  Church,  they,  too,  are  against  lifting  the  embargo: 

"KEEP   AMERICA    OUT    OF    WAR'" 

Dear  Sir:  A?  a  Christian  u-omnn  ar.d  a  membor  of  tho  Evangelical 
and  Reformod  Church  of  America  I.  together  with  3  000  other  women 
of  this  denomination  in  St.  Louis  and  its  vicn^ty,  am  unalt,  rably 
imprc.-.=:ed  with  tlie  truth  of  the  statements  listed  below  and  b<'g  of 
you  to  !.-u:)port  them  at  ?uch  time  when  your  voice  and  vote  shall 
help  to  determine  the  future  policy  of  our  Nation: 

1.  A  strengthened  neutrality  law. 

2    Maintain  the  arms  and  credit  embargo. 

3.  Continued  pressure  f(ir  conciliation,  cooperanon.  and  inTr- 
natioiial  agieemeii!  to  solve  the  problems  at  the  basis  of  this  present 
world  cnsia. 

(Signed)      Mrs.  Wilma  Som merer. 

The  Chaminade  College,  a  Catholic  institution,  goes  en 
record  against  lifting  the  embargo: 

Chaminade  Coliece. 
Clayti^n.  Mo..  October  2'J.  l'J20. 
Hon.  C.  ARTirrR  ANDERr.oN, 

Hmise  of  Reprr'<entatii'es.  Washinc^an.  D    C 

Dear  Mr  Congressman:  It  seems  to  me  that  the  welfare  of  our 
country  den;ands  that  tiie  embargo  on  mvnu'.ions  of  war  be  main- 
tained. I  am  con'inced  that  a  repeal  of  the  embarco  wuuld  be  th.e 
first  step  into  the  witr.  It  .still  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the 
House  of  Repre-entatives  i.s  more  representative  than  the  Senate. 
When  common  people  tried  to  make  their  voices  heard,  their 
servants  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  White  Hou=e  vv-ere  deaf.  The 
President  dlsm.issed  the  pleas  of  such  people  as  of  little  value, 
because  they  came  frcm  inspired  sources  Huw  then  can  we  make 
ourselves  heard'.'  We  mvLit  place  our  hope  m  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  Senate  vote  showed  that  the  party  lines  were  quite  intact. 
Must  we  infer  from  this  that  the  rubber  stamj)  is  used  in  so  im- 
portant a  matter'^  We  hope  our  Repre:  entatives  will  not  be  de- 
terred by  the  threat  of  loss  of  pa^n-na^re  when  so  much  is  at  stake. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  this  communication  is  my  own  respon- 
sibility and  that  I  need  no  inspired  sources  other  than  those 
which  tell  me  how  to  ca.-t  a  vote  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
country. 

Perh:ips  you  can  do  your  colleagues  a  s  >rvice  by  tellins;  them  how 
It  hurts  a  citizen  to  be  classed  as  irresponsible  by  our  first  public 
servant,  who  had  to  do  plenty  of  Inspiring  to  attain  the  position 
he  now  holds. 

Sincerely  ycnirs. 

Wm.  Schneider. 

It  seems  like  everybody  is  out  of  step  but  John.  [Laughter 
and  applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  the  ^rentlrman  inferred  that 
anyone  who  would  vote  to  retain  the  embargo  was  not  an 
American.  I  will  put  my  Americanism  and  my  war  record 
against  the  record  of  any  other  Member  of  this  House  The 
time  when  you  could  tell  whether  an  individual  was  an  Amer- 
ican or  not  was  in  1916,  1917,  and  1918  1  applause  I,  and  in 
1917,  long  before  I  was  old  enough  to  be  drafted  I  enlisted 
and  went  to  France  to  fight  against  the  German  forces.  I 
think  the  best  vote  and  the  only  American  vote  is  a  vote  to 
retain  the  embargo  and  to  keep  the  boys  back  home.  Let  us 
retain  the  embargo  and  stay  out  of  the  European  war. 
[  Applause.  1 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Iowa  [Mr.  H.^irringtonI. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  neutrality 
bill  was  before  the  House  at  the  la.'>t  session  I  voted  against  the 
Vorys  amendment  which  placed  an  embargo  on  arms. 

I  also  voted,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Representative  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Allen  I. 
which  repealed  all  so-called  neutrality  statutes  and  proposed 
the  return  of  the  foreign  affairs  of  this  Nation  to  the  basic 
principles  of  international  law. 

My  reasons  at  that  tiiTie  were  the  same  that  prompt  my 
action  today.  I  believed  then  it  was  the  safest  course  for  the 
United  Slates  to  follow.  Today  I  believe  the  safest  course  is 
to  reia:n  the  arms  embargo. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  neutrality?  The  very  hrart  of 
it  is  impartiahty.  A  neutral  government  is  no  longer  neutral 
when  it  move's  to  enact  or  repeal  laws  which  may  aid  one 
of  the  belligerents.  When  it  does  so,  it  gives  up  its  position 
as  a  neutral  and  all  its  right  to  the  benefits  and  iniinunities 


of   a    neutral.     It    has   deserted   impartiality,    which    is   th? 
essence  of  neutrttlity. 

Tile  Senate  n(Utiality  bill  is  now  before  us.  It  projJoses 
to  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war. 

We  aro  permitted  undir  the  rule  to  ofTcr  certain  amer-.d- 
ment<.  and  I  propose  to  .-upport  the  amendment  of  the  able 
and  distinguished  r:entle:nan  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Shan- 
ley'.  However,  the  i.s.-ue  is  raised  as  to  v»hat  extent  a  neu- 
tral gejvoinment  may,  afti'r  the  outbre-ak  of  a  war,  adopt 
new  mca.sures  or  change  measures  previou.sly  adci'ied. 

At  the  out.set  I  may  say  that  a  .sovereiL'n  .>i.itr  has  the 
right  to  reiX'al  a  law  or  (o  enact  one.  That,  h'AVever.  is 
not  the  que-tion.  We  gram  the  power  to  do  so.  but,  by  the 
same  process  of  reasoning,  that  same  :-<)Ver»  imi  state  in;!y. 
becaui^e  of  its  act,  bo  an^werablt-  under  intei-nation:il  law 
for  such  action.  Certainly  a  neutral  .state  may  elect  to  exer- 
cise its  powers,  but  if  its  acts  violate  the  rights  of  other  sov- 
ereign states  under  international  law.  it  is  then  in  the  light 
of  an  imneutral  because  it  has  ceased  to  be  impartial. 

But  to  bring  us  up  to  date — and  brit  lly. 

Tho  act  now  in  forco  wiis  passod  originally  in  19:^5  wh  n 
the  v,-orld  was  technically  at  p^ace.  There  was  but  one 
thought  thtn — to  gi\e  this  country  what  the  Congre.s.^  m  its 
calm,  studied.  d»'l;borate  judgment  conceived  to  be  the  most 
secure  peace  mechanism  it  could  devise  to  kei  p  tj.s  out  of 
foreign  entanglements,  power  politics,  and  war.-. 

Agair..  in  19o7,  wlvn  the  world  was  st-n  technically  at 
peace,  the  Congress  re'nacted  that  law.  The  arms  embargo 
was  once  more  written  into  permanent  law,  and  althousih 
some  of  the  provi.sions  of  the  act  have  since  expired,  the 
Congress  thought  enough  of  the  embargo  provisions  then  ;o 
cling  tenaciously  to  them  and  make  them  .secure. 

As  late  as  last  June  t!u^  House  once  again  wrote  into  the 
Bloom  bill  an  arms-emb:irgo  provisirn.  weakening  the  pn\s- 
ent  l,iw  to  some  extent,  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  maintain- 
ing the  principle  of  no  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  bellig- 
erents, regardless  of  ci'xiaration  of  war. 

I  was  not  a  Member  of  Conure.xs  m  1935.  but  had  I  been  I 
undoubtedly  would  have  supported  the  Neutrality  Act.  I 
did  support  the  act  of  1937.  In  the  almo'-t  3  years  that  havi^ 
intervened,  I  have  changed  my  opinion  considerably.  I  did 
not  support  the  act  of  1939  as  passed  by  the  Hou:e  nor  did 
I  supp  M-t  the  arms-emb;ir.'o  provision  it  contained.  The  world 
was  then  technically  at  peace,  and  no  action,  then,  on  our 
part  could  possibly  have  been  construed  a-  affecting  anyone 
but  our  own  country  and  its  own  policies.  I  was  convinced  m 
June  and  still  am.  were  the  situation  the  .same  now  as  then, 
that  a  return  to  international  law  and  a  course  similar  to 
that  pursued  by  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark,  and  Holland  in 
the  last  war  would  be  the  Scifest  way  to  keep  us  out  of  any 
war  which  might  break  out  anywhere.  "Freedom  of  action 
for  America"  is  the  basic  philosophy  of  that  policy. 

I  repeat,  I  voted  for  the  Allen  amendment  to  repeal  all 
neutrality  and  return  to  the  principle  of  international  law. 
I  voted  against  the  Vorys  amendment  to  in.sert  the  embargo. 
I  voted  against  the  bill. 

Why?  Bccau.-e  I  honestly  felt  that  the  best  way  to  keep 
this  country  from  becoming  involved  was  to  scrap  all  the 
neutrality  laws  on  the  statute  books  and  go  back  to  inter- 
national law. 

Only  one  consideration  is  facing  us  today:  The  best  way 
to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Last  June  the  Hous(^  said  to  the  world:  "We  think  the  best 
way  to  keep  from  becoming  involved  in  any  war  is  to  keep 
the  arms  embargo."  We  voted  to  retain  it".  This  embargo 
principle  had  been  establi.shed  as  a  national  p<;licy  over  a 
period  of  4  year,-,  and  we  reafTirmed  it  only  90  days  ago. 

I'he  world  was  then  at  peace.  Now.  great  nations  arc  at 
war.  I  believe  that  if  we  try  to  change  the  law  now.  af»er 
war  has  been  declared,  we  will  commit  en  act  cf  unfrimdli- 
ne.<-.s— yes.  an  act  of  aggression,  if  you  please,  and  I  would  be 
opposed  to  the  embargo  today  if  a  gittantic  and  cru'l  war 
were  not  in  progre.-s.  That  was  my  opinion  last  June 
and  is  my  opinion  today.  Change  the  law  then?  Yes;  a 
thousar.d  times.     Change  it  now?     Ten  thousand  times  no. 
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Was  I  alone  In  my  belief  last  June? 

I  hesitate  to  call  attention  to  the  statements  of  the  men  I 
am  about  to  quote.  Each  one  of  them  is  a  sincere  and  re- 
spected Member  of  this  body.  Each  one  is  able.  Each  one 
is  my  friend,  and  I  call  attention  to  their  statements  now  not 
because  I  wish  to  throw  their  own  words  in  their  faces  but 
because  their  statements  are  based  upon  undeniably  true 
premises,  reasoned  through  with  irrefutable  logic  and  there- 
fore they  have  arrived  at  the  soundest  conclusions.  I  suspect 
that  most  of  them  do  not  agree  with  my  position  today;  never- 
theless, the  conclusions  they  arrived  at  last  June  are 
inescapable. 

Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

The  distmguished  ranking  member  from  Te-xas  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committi^  [Mr.  Luther  A.  Johnson]  said: 

l.et  me  point  o\u  this  to  the  committee  that,  as  I  said,  and  the 
gen'leman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Barton)  so  well  said,  if  war  should 
brfak  out  and  if  conditions  should  arise  under  whi' h  the  American 
p.  '  pic  sh<  uld  demand  the  rejx-al  of  the  arms  embargo  on  account  of 
the  conditions  then  existing,  repeal  afer  war  had  broken  out  would 
be  an  unneutral  act  (CoNi;aEssiONAL  Record.  June  29,  1939,  p.  8324). 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Allen  1  said: 

The  ml-  ute  we  chr.nge  the  existing  provision?  of  any  act  afor 
wa'-fare  has  started  we  have  rhaiiL't  d  the  rules  m  the  m.Tddle  of  the 
game.  We  have  then  commit  icd  an  unneutral  act  and  an  un- 
friendly act  ;oward  one  of  the  bellig  Tenta.  That  is  a  very  danger- 
ous pos.>;bility  and  p.-r-bahly  would  re.-ult  in  war  for  us.  (Con-gres- 
sioxal  Record   J\;ne  27,  19?9,  p.  8009.) 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  With  reference  to  that  quo- 
tation. I  lia-.e  examined  the  Record  since  the  statement  was 
made.  I  said  it  would  be  charged  or  might  be  charged  that 
we  were  unneutral.     I  did  not  say  we  would  be  unneutral. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  I  quote  frcm  page  8324  of  the  Con- 
CREssiON.\L  Recghd  of  Junc  29.  1939.  It  is  possible  an  error 
was  made. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  checked  that. 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  Mem- 
ber from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  HealeyI  said: 

For  a  neutral  to  alter  or  chance  its  policies,  once  a  war  is  in 
preirress,  so  as  to  rffcct  unequally  on.e  belligerent  or  another.  Is 
c(  ntrary  to  the  accepted  practics  and  precedents  of  international 
law  ai.d  may  constitute  a  hostUe  or  unneutral  act  toward  a  bel- 
ligerent  so   affected 

Let  us  not  be  beguiled  by  the  artrament  that  we  should  not 
fetter  ourselves  now  but  slioukl  be  free  to  meet  conditions  as  they 
present  them.s<?lves.  Once  hostilities  have  begun,  therefore,  if  we 
rep.  .d  the  present  law  prohibiting  the  shipment  of  lethal  weapons 
cf  warfare,  it  will  be  to-i  late  to  enact  such  a  proMsicn  again, 
however  desirous  It  may  be  for  cur  cw^i  peace  and  security' 
(CoNGRESsioNAi    RECORD.  June  29.  1939.  p.  8323  ) 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  learned  authorities  on 
international  law  in  this  body  is  the  distinguished  Member 
from  New  York  [Mr.  WadsworthI.  The  gentleman  from 
Nt  w  York  said: 

It  is  a  dangerous  thing  for  us  to  write  down  a  rule  of  conduct 
binding  and  inflexible  and  then  to  find,  as  we  inevitably  will  find, 
when  some  unexpected  and  unpredictable  cri.-is  overtakes  us,  that 
our  rule  is  out  of  date  and  worthless;  indeed,  dangerous;'  and. 
findlnr;  that  change  the  rule  by  our  own  act.  The  change  will 
inevitably  inure  to  the  advantage  of  one  belligerent  and  the  dis- 
Bdv.mtaue  cf  his  opponents  We  may  not  Intend  it  so,  but  It  wiU 
be  so  .■\nd  when  we  change  the  rule  •  •  •  when  we  change 
a  rule  that  we  ourselves  have  made,  after  the  game  starts,  then 
we  Lave  done  an  unneiitral  act. 

I  am  not  speaking  about  the  rules  of  international  law.  I  am 
spiakmc  about  the  rules  that  we  propose  to  adept  to  govern  our 
own  conduct,  our  own  rules.  When  we  change  those  after  the 
conflict  starts  we  are  In  grave  danger  of  getting  Into  trouble. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  agreed  heartily  to  the  state- 
ments m.ade  by  these  gentlemen  while  the  world  was  at 
peace  and  agree  with  those  statements  now  when  we  are 
surrounded  by  conflict  and  our  only  effort  must  be  toward 
keeping  this  Nation  out  of  war. 

Why  arc  we  asked  to  repeal  the  present  law?  To  keep  us 
neutral?  To  keep  us  out  of  war?  No;  absolutely  not  in  my 
humble  opinion,  and  the  debate  in  another  bodj'  would  seem 
to  prove  it  conclusively. 


We  change  the  law  now  to  help  one  side  as  against  an- 
other, and  if  that  be  neutrality,  the  gentleman  whom  I 
have  quoted  were  wrong  when  those  statements  were  made 
in  June.  As  for  myself,  I  believe  that  this  action  which  we 
now  seek  to  take  is  wrong.     [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mi-.  Thomas  F.  Ford]. 

Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  supporting 
this  neutrality  measure  because  I  believe  that  it  will  help  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  I  am  opposed  to  war  on 
principle,  and  I  am  most  vigorously  opposed  to  our  ever 
again  sending  an  American  army  to  fight  in  Europe. 

Believing  that  the  arms  embargo  had  proven  ineffective 
and  worse,  I  voted  for  its  repeal  at  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress. I  understand  the  feeling  of  those  sincere  citizens  who 
are  con\'inced  that  those  who  hate  war  should  vote  for  an 
embargo  on  all  war  materials  and  munitions.  But  I  have 
no  sympathy  with  these  supporting  the  present  so-called 
embargo  law.  That  embargo,  limited  as  it  is  to  arms  and 
ammunition  in  their  finished  form,  is  a  mere  gesture  wholly 
ineffective  as  to  its  proclaimed  objective.  It  permits,  for 
instance,  the  export  of  raw  cotton  to  be  manufactured  into 
gun  cotton,  but  forbids  the  export  of  the  manufactured 
product.  It  permits  the  export  of  iron  ore  and  steel  billets  to 
be  made  into  cannon  and  machine  guns,  but  again  forbids 
the  export  of  the  finished  articles.  It  permits  the  exportation 
of  gasoline  and  oil,  both  essential  in  air  warfare,  but  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  of  airplanes.  In  short,  under  the 
present  law  every  kind  of  raw  material  that  can  be  used  to 
manufacture  munitions  and  armament  can  be  sold  abroad, 
and  sold  imder  conditions  that  are  almost  certain  to  involve 
us  in  disputes  with  belligerent  nations  patrolling  the  seas. 

Because  it  is  ineffective,  discriminatory,  and  a  strong  po- 
tential cause  of  our  getting  into  conflict  with  other  nations, 
I  am  voting  to  repeal  the  present  embargo  law. 

Frankly,  there  is  another  argument  that  carries  great 
weight  with  me  and  that  is  that  the  present  embargo  aids 
Hitler  arr6  his  Nazi  regime;  aids  the  dictators,  the  aggressors, 
the  despoilers  of  Poland  and  of  Czechoslovakia;  aids  the 
malign  ambitions  of  a  man  m.ad  with  power  and  with  a 
dream  cf  dominating  the  world  through  the  destruction  of 
self-governing  nations  that  stand  in  his  way.  This  is  an- 
other reason  why  the  present  law  should  be  repealed. 

As  to  the  neutrality  measure  now  being  considered  it  is 
my  reasoned  judgment  that  it  is  an  honest  and  carefully 
worked  out  attempt  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war.  Wherever  our  sympathies  may  be, 
we  all  recognize  that  thus  is  a  European  conflict  and  we  are 
most  of  us  determined  to  keep  out  of  it.  To  this  end  we 
have  before  us  a  plan  of  neutrality  that  we  hope  will  keep 
us  neutral  and  at  peace. 

It  is  argued  that,  while  the  present  embargo  indirectly 
benefits  Hitler,  by  lifting  it  we  will  indirectly  aid  France  and 
England  and  all  the  independent  nations  of  Europe.  This  is 
because  the  Allies  are  supposed  to  control  the  seas.  This 
Is  none  of  our  doing.  We  are  being  entirely  neutral  because 
we  make  no  discrimination  as  to  who  or  what  nation  may 
buy  our  products.  Our  ports  and  markets  are  open  to  all 
nations.  They  can  buy  freely  if  they  pay  cash  and  take 
their  purchases  away  on  their  own  ships.  It  is  no  con- 
triving of  ours  if  only  England  and  France  are  able  to  do 
this. 

When  they  pay  for  the  goods  and  load  them  on  their  ships, 
the  landing  of  those  goods  at  their  own  ports  is  their  prob- 
lem, not  ours.  This  is  entirely  proper  under  international 
law.  If  the  ships  carrying  these  cargoes  are  sunk  en  route, 
it  is  their  loss,  and  we  who  have  sold  the  goods  and  relin- 
quished all  title  and  interest  in  them  can  have  no  quarrel 
with  the  power  that  either  captures  or  destroys  the  cargoes 
or  the  ships.  Thus  we  avert  the  danger  of  being  dragged 
into  war  over  loss  of  our  ships. 

Furthermore,  this  measure  provides  that  the  President 
shall  indicate  certain  danger  zones  in  which  American  ships 
shall  not  travel.    This  provision,  while  it  Is  a  relinquishing 
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of  a  right  which  we  could  legally  claim  under  international 
law.  is  generally  conceded  to  be  onf  of  the  most  effective 
safeguards  against  our  becoming  involved  in  the  war. 

Since  we  can  be  completely  neutral  under  the  revised 
neutrality  bill  now  being  considered  by  the  House,  and  at 
the  same  time  help  to  stop  Hitler  through  permitting  the 
sale  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  of  any  and  all  commoduies. 
I  am  supporting  this  plan,  which  I  think  is  best  for  the 
United  States  and  best  for  the  civilized  world,     i  Applause! 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  mmutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  Lea.  I 

Mr.  LEA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  enactment  of 
the  pending  neutrality  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  legitlation  is  to  give  greater  scrurity 
to  the  United  States  against  being  drawn  into  the  Europtan 
war.  We  attempt  to  appraise  the  conditions  that  confront 
us.  anticipate  the  most  probable  reasons  that  might  lead  us 
into  the  conflict,  and  so  far  as  possible  avoid  the  situations 
that  migl";t  bring  us  into  the  war. 

This  legislation  proposes  that  we  prohibit  our  ships  from 
entering  combat  zones  where  the  conflict  is  now  rasing,  and 
that  the  President  be  given  power  to  enlarge  these  prohibitive 
zones  as  the  facts  may  warrant. 

It  proposes  to  restrict  travel  of  our  citiz-ns  into  combat 
areas. 

It  requires  that  property  intended  for  shipment  into  thf^ 
war  zones  shall  be  transferred  from  American  owner.^hip  be- 
fore It  is  transported.  It  proposes  to  restrict  loans  and  credit 
so  that  the  motive  of  collecting  debts  shall  not  be  ascribed 
as  a  factor  in  inducing  us  in^o  war. 

It  requ.res  that  manufacturers,  exporters,  and  importers 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  shall  registtr 
and  will  be  prohibited  from  engaging  in  such  business  without 
firs';  procuring  a  license  froni  the  Munitions  Board. 

The  past  has  demonstrated  that  the  war^  into  w>.ich  we 
have  been  drawn  from  the  status  of  neutral  to  combatant,  h.'.s 
been  not  from  the  fact  of  extending  credit  to  belligerents  nor 
from  the  fact  that  v.-e  sold  to  them,  but  from  the  entry  of  our 
ships  and  our  nationals  into  com.bat  zones. 

.^MERIC.\    FOR    NErTn.fLITY 

Unquestionably,  America  wants  to  stay  out  of  this  war.  We 
do  not  feel  that  it  is  our  war.  and  by  e\"ery  honorable  means 
we  want  to  keep  it  from  becoming  our  war.  I  would  -ay  that 
the  primar}-  consideration  now  is  to  keep  America  in  line  of 
duty  to  our  own  Nation — not  in  a  nanow.  selfish,  cowardly 
sen^ie  but  in  the  sense  of  a  clear  recognition  of  duty  and  re- 
sponsibility to  th's  country. 

We  are  a  neutral  nation.  The  American  people  are  a  proud 
people.  They  are  courageous,  have  ideals,  and  where  they 
recognize  a  duty  are  willing  to  sacrifice.  If  I  could,  I  would 
not  take  from  Americans  one  phase  of  those  fine  qualities. 

We  now  see  no  duty  that  requires  us  to  be  a  participant 
in  this  war.  We  want  to  preserve  neutrality.  It  would  be  m 
vain  that  we  would  ask  our  Nation  to  be  neutral  in  thought 
or  not  to  have  convictions  and  hopes  as  to  the  result  of  this 
war.  The  American  people  as  a  whole  desire  the  Allies  to 
win,  but  we  are  not  called  upon  to  abandon  our  rights  as  a 
neutral  to  become  a  participant. 

We  enacted  the  embargo  before  this  war  began.  It  was  not 
enacted  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  belligerents  in  the 
present  war.  In  practical  effect,  it  is  now  an  aid  to  Germany, 
because  it  tends  to  deny  the  Allies  military  supplies  of  which, 
through  lack  of  preparation,  they  are  in  need.  Its  repeal 
would  probably  aid  the  Allies.  The  substitute  legislation  new 
proposed,  however,  is  not  entirely  preferential  to  the  Allies, 
becatise  it  would  withdraw  American  ships  from  the  war  zones 
and  make  it  necessary  for  the  Allies  to  use  their  own  vesels 
for  provisions  that  might  otherwise  come  in  American  ships. 
It  further  restricts  trade  by  provisions  that  are  not  in  the 
existing  law.  However,  the  legal  rights  of  the  present  bellig- 
erents are  equal. 

Tlie  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  I  see  it,  would  help  America. 
We  would  help  America  by  relieving  it  of  an  arbitrary  rule 
that  denies  military  supplies  to  a  nation  regardless  of  how 
meritorious  may  be  its  claim.     We  relieve  the  country  of  an 


embargo  policy  that  tends  to  encourage  aggressive  wars  by 
crippling  pi-ace-loving  nations,  and  arming  their  agurcssors. 
We  help  America  by  relieving  it  of  a  stupid  law  that  would 
blindly  bind  its  future  conduct  whei'e  the  eieatrst  freedom 
of  action  and  a  prudent  and  informed  judgm»  nt  n  ached 
with  knowledge  of  the  facts  could  better  control  our  im- 
portant affairs. 

NFrTRAI  ITY     I  AWS 

Our  neutrality  acts  of  recent  years,  including  the  embargo 
attempt  to  establish  no  neutral  rights  for  the  American  peo- 
ple. We  neither  create  nor  violatt*  duties  uiider  inter- 
national law  by  this  legislation,  On  the  contrary,  what  we 
have  done  in  these  acts  is  to  waive  our  imh's  as  neutrals 
and  forbid  Amtrrican  citizens  the  richts  they  h.ave  und-r 
international  law  for  the  purpose  of  a\oiding  eii-cumstances 
which  might  lead  us  into  war.  In  other  uoici-.  we  have 
chosen  to  refrain  from  doinc  what  we  h.r.e  a  ne.ht  to  do. 
in  order  to  avoid  possible  conflict. 

International  law  has  no  prohibition  a!-\un>t  the  sale  of 
military  supplies  to  a  belligerent  nation,  rvir  aaam.st  ent-'ai^- 
ing  in  dmrnerce  with  belligerents.  Some  natmn  may  be 
displeased  w.th  the  exe^cl.^e  of  mir  ri^ht  to  trade  with  its 
antagonist,  but  the  law  of  nations  has  i.  >  iiile  that  makes 
such  trade  a  cause  for  war. 

An  embargo  which  denies  cair  people  the  rmht  they  would 
otheiwi.-e  have  to  ent^age  in  such  trade  is  a  denus'ic  law 
enacted  or  repealed  at  tlv  w;l!  of  our  Go\  ernment.  witho\:t 
just  cause  for  any  other  nations  to  take  cl!  ■n>.e.  One  Con- 
gre.ss  temporarily  may  v.aive  the  privilege  of  our  people  to 
exercLse  their  riL'ht-  under  international  law.  but  in  .so  doing 
we  do  not  prchibit  the  same  or  another  Coiigre.ss  at  a  lat<  r 
date  from  the  r'assertion  of  tliose  righ's  fov  th--  benefit  of 
our  country.  Every  man  and  nation  must  d-al  with  America 
recognizing  that  its  .Tongress  has  a  riglit  and  du'v  to  write 
if^  laws  and  change  its  policy  as  the  mterests  of  our  Nation 
may  dictate 

Congress  d;d  mt  consciously  vvriti'  an  embargo  law  for  the 
benefit  of  any  otl'ie'r  nation. 

fMi\r.i.ii    (   F    I  ITTI.E    PRCTTCTJON 

In  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  Congress  provided  for  em- 
bargoes which  prohibited  th  •  shipnvnt  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  military  implement-  i;)  beihuertnt  nations. 

Judaing  by  the  commerce  that  took  place  dunuR  th<'  World 
War.  these  prohibit' ci  matenaK  are  r-*imated  to  constitute 
about  13  p(  :cen*  cf  \h€  v.  ar-peru.d  cargoes.  Prob.ibly  87 
percent  of  our  commerce  in  toed  supplies  and  other  materials 
would  not  now  be  affected  bv  the  embargo. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  c om.merce  of  the  United  States  Is 
carried  in  for->ign  bottoms.  The  t  nibargo  now  apphes  only 
to  the  prohibited  niatenals  and  do.,  not  o'liirwi.-e  prevent 
ships  from  enttring  danger  "ones. 

Warfare,  as  we  see  it  m  Europ;\  is  an  economic  contest 
as  well  as  a  military  contest.  Each  of  tlie  belligerents  is 
seeking  to  cut  off  or  destroy  its  enemy's  commerce.  Sub- 
marine warfare  is  waged  a'-ainst  econom.ic  supi^lies  as  well 
as  against  military  .supplies.  The  right  of  bdligerents  to 
sci,".e  and  destroy  contraband  mlitary  materials  is  so  well 
established  that  commerce  in  such  articles  is  far  less  likely 
to  occasion  international  tr'Uible  than  the  questionable  inter- 
ference with  economic  supplies.  It  is  not  the  policy  of  the 
embargo  legislation  to  prohibit  tlie  sale  of  mihtary  supplies 
except  to  the  extent  that  en'^aeing  in  such  commt  rce  may 
threaten  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  war 
Neither  dces  this  problem  involve  the  question  of  S-cUing 
implements  for  the  destruction  of  human  life. 

Under  the  present  law  in  peacetime  wc  sell  to  all  who 
care  to  purcha.se:  in  wartime  we  sell  to  all  but  belligerents. 

The  facts  I  have  just  mentioned  demonstrati'  that  the  em- 
bargo as  proposed  to  be  included  m  the  Senate  bill  would 
have  little  practical  relation  to  the  protection  of  American 
commicrce  against  those  circumstances  tliat  mi^'ht  provoke 
war.  Evidently  the  purpo.se  of  the  embargo  was  to  reheve 
our  country  from  the  menace  of  transporting  these  military 
supplies.  The  embargo  is  an  inept  provision  for  this  bill 
because    what    we   need   to   afford   our   country    protection 
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through  the  violation  of  neutral  rights  is  to  bar  our  prop- 
erty, our  ships,  and  our  nationals  from  the  danger  zones.  In 
order  to  do  that  it  Is  not  necessary  or  desirable  to  prohibit 
foreign  ships  from  engaging  in  that  commerce  where  the 
property,  ships,  or  lives  of  Americans  are  not  involved. 

Under  the  Senate  bill  American  ships  are  barred  from  the 
danger  zones,  and  our  nationals  and  their  property  prevented 
from  entering  such  zones.  Tliose  provisions  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  difficulty  without  unnecessarily  interfering  with  the 
transportation  cf  American  products  by  foreign  vessels. 

The  pre.sent  embargo  is  directed  at  only  a  fraction  of  our 
commerce  while  the  protective  features  of  the  Senate  bill  are 
directed  at  practically  all  our  commerce  where  danger  may 
arise. 

CHANGE    OF   L.*W 

It  is  argued  here  that  we  should  not  change  the  rules  after 
the  game  is  in  progress.  Theoretical  reasons  and  abstrac- 
tions are  resorted  to  in  an  endeavor  to  induce  the  Members 
cf  the  House  to  believe  that,  superior  to  cur  duties  to  lock 
after  America,  is  the  fulfillment  of  some  obligation  we  owe 
one  of  the  belligerents  in  this  v.-ar.  It  is  claimed  we  are 
barred  from  changing  that  law  until  the  war  is  ended. 

During  the  Napoleonic  wars  we  enacted  and  repealed  an 
embargo  while  the  war  was  in  progress.  In  1935  we  enacted 
an  embargo  while  the  Ethiopian  war  was  in  progress.  Later 
we  enacted  an  embargo  when  the  Spanish  war  was  in 
progress,  and  in  1937  we  enacted  the  present  embargo  while 
the  war  in  China  was  in  progress.  In  each  of  those  cases 
we  chahged  the  laws  so  far  as  America  was  concerned,  but 
we  did  not  change  international  law. 

Our  responsibilities  come  from  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  Slates.  Our  duty,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  m.ake  and  repeal 
laws  as  the  interest  of  America  requixes.  The  rules  of  the 
game  so  far  as  America  is  concerned  are  written  for  the 
American  game  and  not  for  th"  game  of  any  belligerent.  W^e 
enact  laws  to  be  in  effect  until  they  are  repealed  and  no 
further.  Every  citizen  of  America  must  deal  with  his  Gov- 
ernment with  a  knowledge  that  no  m.an  has  a  vested  interest 
in  the  continuance  of  the  laws  of  Congress. 

It  is  argued,  in  effect,  that,  even  though  circumstances  may 
change,  our  neutrality  laws  should  not  change  during  the  war. 
The  war  in  Europe  had  not  started  when  we  enacted  our 
embargo  law.  After  that  war  began  it  was  the  right  and  duty 
cf  this  Congress  to  determine  whether  the  embargo  was  proper 
legislation  in  view  of  the  new  circumstances  that  had  arisen. 
If  Congress  is  to  be  deprived  of  that  right,  then  embargoes  are 
a  very  dangerous  typ:-  of  legislation  that  may  cripple  Congress 
In  its  duty  to  look  after  the  affairs  of  America.  In  addition  to 
tha',  the  effort  to  change  the  law  now  before  us  was  in  prog- 
icss  when  the  war  in  Europe  was  started. 

This  bill  provides  for  credit  restrictions  and  zone  restric- 
tions which  practically  all  of  us  support.  These  provisions 
restrict  the  Allies  more  than  Germany.  Does  that  violate 
neutrality? 

It  is  argued  that  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  belligerents 
not  to  change  our  law.  What  are  those  obligations  to  the  bel- 
I'gcrents?  It  is  argued  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would 
give  the  Allies  a  source  of  war  supplies  that  was  prohibited  by 
the  embargo  and  Germany  has  a  right  to  insist  that  we  shall 
continue  to  refuse  military  supplies  to  the  Allies.  Can  Grer- 
many  complain  against  any  neutral  dealing  in  war  supplies 
when  she  is  constantly  receiving  such  supplies  from  Russia, 
Italy,  and  other  countries? 

EXPERIENCE   WITH    EMBARGOES 

This  history  of  our  country  has  made  us  conscious  of  the 
danger  of  America  being  drawn  into  a  war  between  other 
nations.  In  the  undeclared  war  with  FYance  before  1800,  in 
the  War  of  1812.  and  in  the  World  War  the  United  States  was 
first  a  neutral  and  later  became  a  belligerent  by  reason  of  the 
transgression  of  its  rights  as  a  neutral. 

In  1935  we  passed  a  limited  embargo  act  largely  inspired 
by  a  desire  to  prevent  our  country  from  embroilment  in  the 
war  in  Ethiopia.  Fortunately  the  war  did  not  develop  to  the 
point  where  our  embargo  operated  to  affect  either  of  the 


combatant  parties  or  our  country.    In  practical  operation  It 
was  a  nullity. 

In  1936  a  rebellion  broke  out  in  Spain,  following  which  we 
enacted  a  law  making  it  unlawful  to  export  arms  to  Spain. 
It.  of  course,  prohibited  shipments  to  either  side  of  that  civil 
war. 

That  embargo  was  the  occasion  of  much  agitation  in  this 
count-y.  Germany  and  Italy  each  for  many  months  declared 
it  \^as  taking  no  part  in  that  war.  At  its  conclusion,  however, 
forces  of  Italy  and  Germany  were  returned  to  their  countries 
where  they  were  received  with  world-wide  acclaim.  The  offi- 
cial heads  cf  those  governments  boasted  of  their  achievements 
and  enlarged  upon  the  important  and  effective  support  by 
men  and  materials  they  had  given  to  the  winning  side. 

Russia  gave  support  to  the  other  side,  which  was  meagerly 
provided  with  arms  and  supplies  to  support  a  war. 

The  effect  of  our  embargo  on  Spain  was  to  contribute  to  the 
result  accomplished  in  Spain,  be  it  good  or  bad,  according  to 
the  viewpomt  entertained. 

In  1937  an  undeclared  war  in  China  became  a  conflict  of 
large  proportions.  The  Embargo  Act  of  1937  provided  for  a 
declaration  of  embargo  against  belligerents  when  the  Presi- 
dent finds  that  there  exists  a  state  of  v;ar.  No  such  finding 
was  made  and  cur  embargo  law  did  not  operate.  If  put 
into  operation  its  effects  would  in  all  probabihty  have  been 
m.ischicvcus  instead  of  helpful.  The  embargo  covers  only 
arm.s.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  It  does  not  pro- 
hibit the  shipment  of  the  materials  from  which  armaments 
are  made,  nor  of  commerce  that  contributes  to  the  support 
of  armies. 

Japan  is  an  industrial  nation.  Its  domestic  plants  were 
not  affected  by  any  menace  of  attack.  It  had  need  for  raw 
materials,  but  httle  need  for  the  completed  products  cov- 
ered by  the  embargo.  The  embargo  if  imposed  would  have 
done  little  harm  to  Japan,  but  it  would  have  placed  China 
in  the  pcsition  of  a  belligerent  and  denied  her  arms  of 
which  she  was  deficient  and  for  which  she  lacked  facilities 
of  manufacture.  It  would  have  prohibited  the  granting  of 
a  credit  of  $25,000,000  provided  by  the  United  States  through 
the  Export -Import  Bank.  Great  Britain  also  granted  China 
a  credit  which  would  have  been  a  violation  of  neutrality  if 
the  war  status  had  been  established. 

So  while  we  avoided  the  consequences  of  enforcing  the 
embargo  in  the  Asiatic  war,  it  is  substantially  apparent  that 
the  imposition  of  such  an  embargo  would  have  been  Irritat- 
ing to  both  belligerents,  pernicious  in  its  effects,  and  served 
no  useful  purpose  to  our  country.  So  as  the  record  stands 
today  our  recent  experiments  with  embargoes  arbitrarily 
imposed  demonstrates  the  embargoes  either  have  not  ap- 
plied, or  if  they  did  apply  produced  no  result  helpful  to  the 
United  States. 

OUR  FIRST  EMBARGO 

The  wars  between  England  and  France  at  the  close  of  the 
eighteenth  century  led  the  United  States  to  restrict  its  com- 
merce to  avoid  conflict  with  the  belligerents.  The  country 
was  drifting  rapidly  toward  another  war  with  England  when 
the  breach  was  temporarily  healed  by  the  Jay  treaty.  This 
was  followed  by  an  undeclared  war  with  France.  The  general 
effect  of  the  efforts  made  in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  to  keep 
peace  by  refraining  from  commerce  excited  the  contempt 
of  each  of  the  belligerents  and  inspired  the  friendship  of 
neither.  The  embargo  of  1807  under  Jefferson  cut  our  com- 
merce from  $108,000,000  to  $22,000,000  a  year.  All  our  ves- 
sels found  in  French  ports  were  under  orders  of  seizure.  It 
brought  economic  distress  to  the  country  as  a  whole.  Con- 
gress finally  repealed  the  embargo. 

Adams,  the  American  historian,  describing  the  results  of 
this  early  embargo,  among  other  things,  said— 

Morally,  It  sapped  the  Nation's  vital  force,  lowering  Its  courage, 
paralyzing  its  energy,  corrupting  Its  principles,  and  arraying  all 
active  elements  of  society  In  factious  opposition  to  government  or 
in  the  secret  paths  of  treason. 

In  1812  as  an  outgrowth  of  this  situation  President  Madison 
sent  a  message  to  Congress  in  which  he  asserted  that  Great 
Britain  "abandoned  all  respect  for  the  neutral  rights  of  the 
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United  States."    The  embargo  had  failed.    Congress  declared 
war  en  England. 

WORLD    WAR 

In  1914  Germany  was  at  peace.  She  was  in  possession  of 
her  colonics  and  there  was  no  menace  to  her  boundaries 
from  any  source.  She  had  a  lar^e  navy  and  a  world-wide 
commerce,  with  the  second  largest  merchant  marine  m  the 
world.  She  had  a  large  gold  reserve.  She  was  making 
notable   economic   progress. 

Not  contented  wi:h  this  situation  she  made  intensive 
preparations  to  attack  her  neighbors.  Without  warning  and 
with  pov/orful  forces  she  cut  her  way  through  B^laium 
toward  Pans.  After  4  years  of  war.  in  v.hch  30.000.000 
perished  and  billions  of  dollars  of  property  were  d-s'royed. 
a  treaty  of  peace  v.as  signed.  It  was  a  treaty  written  by 
the  victors.  It  was  a  dictated  peace.  Germany  had  ap- 
pealed to  the  sword  and  she  got  the  verdict  of  the  sword. 
Her  representatives  signed  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  because 
at  that  time  it  was  the  best  thing  they  could  do  for  Ger- 
many, unhappy  as  the  result  was  to  them.  The  Versailles 
Treaty  was  har.^h.  It  was  an  end  to  which  wars  lead.  It  is 
an  end  to  wh'ch  the  present  war  is  heading. 

In  recent  years  Hitler  has  denounced  the  Versailles  Treaty 
as  a  dictated  treaty  and  has  assigned  that  as  a  justification 
for  its  repudiation.  He  wants  to  fight  the  war  over  in  order 
that  the  victors  may  write  another  haish  treaty,  a  verdict 
cf  the  sword,  hoping  that  he  may  be  the  victor  to  write  the 
treaty.  Thus  he  now  invokes  the  policy  he  repudiates  as 
indefensible. 

When  the  World  War  began  the  average  American  on  the 
street  looked  upon  it  with  comparative  indifference  and  with 
little  expectation  it  would  bring  v.-ar  to  America.  We  had 
nothing  to  gain  by  such  a  war  and  no  purpose  to  enter  it. 
As  the  war  progressed  our  rights  as  a  neutral  were  d'^fied. 
Finally,  through  indiscriminate  submarine  warfare  without 
notice,  search,  or  seizure,  American  ships  were  sunk  and 
lives  destroyed.     The  United  States  entered  the  war. 

America  has  long  been  the  advocate  and  supporter  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  rights  of  neutrals,  We  never 
engaged  in  a  war  which  more  nearly  had  the  unanimous 
support  of  American  people  than  in  the  World  War.  The 
wisdom  of  cur  entry  of  that  conflict  may  be  debated,  but 
the  moral  and  legal  justification  of  it  from  the  standpoint 
of  history  can  never  be  denied.  The  sufficiency  of  our 
reasons  for  entering  the  World  War  was  recognized  by 
Count  Bernstorff,  Ambassador  of  Germany  at  Washington, 
who,  on  being  granted  his  passport,  said,  "I  am  not  sur- 
prised. My  Government  will  not  be  surprised  either.  The 
people  in  Berlin  knew  what  was  bound  to  happen  if  they 
took  the  action  they  have  taken.  There  was  nothing  else 
left  for  the  United  States  to  do." 

INDEFENSIBLE  AS    NATIONAL   POLICY 

Aggressor  nations  conceive  their  plans  and  long  design  and 
prepare  for  war.  Their  victims  hope  for  peace.  Desiring 
no  war,  they  are  reluctant  to  prepare  for  the  war  they  do 
not  desire. 

The  embargo  denies  us  any  right  to  distinguish  between 
the  aggressor  and  his  victim.  Some  day,  alone  or  in  com- 
pany with  other  nations,  we  may  reach  a  decision  that  we 
will  assume  the  responsibility  in  some  instances  of  decid'ng 
who  is  the  aggressor  and  refuse  to  sell  him  arms  and  am- 
munition for  that  reason.  The  responsibility  for  such  a 
decision  may  be  an  unwise  one  for  us  to  assume,  but  it  would 
at  least  have  the  merit  of  withholding  military  supplies  on 
a  basis  of  humanity  and  justice  and  not  under  an  arbitrary 
blind  rule  that  may  place  the  weight  of  America  on  the  side 
of  injustice  and  aggression.  Before  we  commit  America  to  a 
permanent  policy  of  embargoes,  let  us  first  commit  her  to  a 
policy  of  humanity  and  justice  in  the  application  of  those 
embargoes. 

The  present  situation  leads  us  to  the  point  where  we  can 
visualize  a  blind  embargo  as  operating  against  one  belligerent 
and  through  the  aid  of  a  silent  partner  in  the  cloak  of  a 
neutral  supplying  another  belligerent  with  American  arms. 
No  practical  method  of  administration  is  in  sight  to  prevent 


such  distortion  of  the  administration  of  the  present  em- 
bargo law.  Not  only  can  military  supplies  be  purchased  by 
a  neutral  who  may  conceal  their  transfer  to  a  belligt-rent, 
but  compliance  with  the  embargo  law  can  be  accompli.shed 
by  supplying  its  own  war  implements  to  a  Ix^lligerent  and 
sub'.titutmg  purchases  from  America  for  itself. 

The  present  embargo  denies  the  sale  to  our  good  neighbor, 
Canada,  that  involves  no  peril  whatever  to  transportation 
to  that  country. 

EFLLICERFNT     TR.fDE 

An  arbitrary  policy  of  r'-fusing  to  sell  to  a  bolligerent  !n 
time  of  war  without  any  distinction  ns  to  thp  Circumstances, 
does  not  fit  m  v.'ith  proper  relations  to  nations  wi'h  winch 
we  are  at  peace.  We  should  not  restrict  ."-al's  further  than 
are  necessary  for  cur  own  security.  We  hwe  carn.^d  on 
peaceful  trade  with  all  belligerents  now  enft  ir^ed  in  war  in 
Europe.  Last  year  we  sold  over  $1,400,000  0.!0  cf  American 
products  to  Fnnland  atrd  Fiance  and  tlnir  colonics.  We 
sold  over  SIOO.000.000  to  G  rmany. 

We  can  read:ly  agree  thai  no  individual  thinking  only  cf 
his  own  interest  has  a  right  to  engage  in  provocative  ac'ivi- 
ties  that  might  take  our  Nation  into  war,  with  its  burdens 
and  penalties. 

On  the  o'her  hand,  we  cannot  t!nnk  of  our  comm.-rce  in 
terms  of  the  few  indn-iduals  who  happen  to  sell  Am*  nean 
products.  We  mu.>t  mea.sure  the  important  of  trade  by  its 
\a.ue  to  cur  producers,  by  th'^  national  interest,  by  th.e 
labor  employment  it  affords,  by  the  materials  for  which  it 
provides  a  market,  and  by  the  maintenance  of  friendly 
conditions  of  trade  after  the  war  as  well  as  during  the  v.'ar. 
In  this  commercial  relation  America  has  an  important  and 
legitimate  interest. 

La^^t  year  America  paid  hundreds  of  m-illions  for  the  trans- 
portarion  of  her  international  trade  in  the  ship.-,  cf  other 
naticns.  The  cargo  carried  in  foreign  sh  ps  represented 
approximately  two-thirds  of  otir  total  intri national  Irad*^, 
both  in  bulk  and  value.  The  embargo,  .so  fai  as  it  opiratcs, 
not  only  prohibits  exports  in  American  ship.->  but  slI^o  n\ 
foreign  .ships.  It  would  probab'.y  be  .safe  to  a  .sume.  by  CDm- 
parL^on  with  the  peacetime  fi:uires.  that  Iw)-thirds  cf  the 
goods  we  embargo  would  be  carried  in  foreign  ;.h;ps  without 
any  menace  whatever  to  American  lives  or  prop'-rty.  Tho 
rea.son  for  the  embargo  does  not  exist  as  to  such  tran.sporta- 
tion.  By  an  embarco  on  goods  we  place  a  (n"<  ater  restric- 
tion on  our  own  commerce  by  prohibiting  its  shipment  on 
foreign  vessels  than  by  our  own.  Tlie  restriction  as  to 
foreign  vessels  would  contribute  not  one  v.  hit  to  our  .se- 
curity. Its  only  effect  would  be  to  reduce  our  commerce, 
without  afTordmg  us  any  protection  whatever. 

We  do  not  need  the  embargo  on  our  own  ships  because. 
under  this  bill,  they  will  not  enter  the  danger  zones  or  carry 
our  property  or  our  people.     I  Applause.  I 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   !Mr.  FaddisI. 

Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  indeed  to  see  that 
the  argument  on  this  question  has  grown  em.otional.  It 
should  have  been  kept  strictly  upon  a  sound,  practical  plane. 
When  we  take  action  upon  the  present  propoMtion  to  amend 
the  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  we  must  eliminate  all  other 
considerations  except  that  of  the  future  welfare  of  the  United 
States.  That  is  the  sole  and  only  point  at  i.s.sue,  not  whether 
we  will  be  dragged  into  a  war,  not  whether  wo  will  be  assist- 
ing Germany,  Russia.  England,  Fi'ance,  Albania,  Afghanistan, 
or  any  other  nation.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  what  will  be 
the  effect  upon  the  future  history  of  this  Nation. 

We  must  ignore  all  social  and  political  prejudices  and  act 
in  a  manner  which  we  beheve  will  be  most  lik''>ly  to  favorably 
affect  the  future  history  of  this  Nation.  Whatever  we  do 
will  have  world-wide  repercussions  and  will  affect  the  des- 
tinies of  m.iUicns  of  Americans  yet  unborn.  It  is  time  to  lay 
aside  all  sham,  all  subterfuge,  all  hypocrisy,  and  all  cam- 
ouflage and  call  a  spade  a  spade. 

We  must  carefully  evaluate  the  barrage  of  letters  and  tele- 
grams which  has  been  poured  upon  us.  Some  of  them  are 
sincere,  but  for  the  most  part  they  are  but  a  part  of  an 
attempt  to  stampede  us  into  following  the  advice  of  indi- 
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viduals  who  are  not  elected  by  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  be 
our  advisors,  who  have  taken  no  oath  of  office,  who  are  not 
responsible  to  the  electorate  in  any  manner,  and  who  cannot 
possibly  be  in  possession  of  as  much  infonnation  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  or  should  be  in  possession  of  before  he 
makes  a  decision  upon  this  question.  It  is  liigh  time  that 
the  Members  of  Congress  took  a  firm  stand  against  the  irre- 
sponsible ravings  of  these  dangerous  demagogues  and  the 
intimidative  threats  of  the  heads  of  organized  minorities, 
both  of  which  influences  endeavor,  under  the  protection  of 
the  right  to  petition,  to  interfere  with  the  orderly,  systematic 
deliberations  of  a  Congress  elected  by  the  people  every  2 
years  to  legislate  for  the  Nation.  We  must  disregard  such 
unwarranted  interference  and  decide  questions  according  to 
the  facts  at  hand  and  cur  own  opinion  as  to  what  is  best 
for  the  general  welfare. 

The  counting  of  propaganda  inspired  form  letters,  post 
cards  or  telegrams,  or  the  reckoning  of  names  casually  signed 
to  obscure  petitions  is  certainly  a  poor  substitute  for  the  con- 
sideration, study,  and  research  which  should  precede  and 
influence  our  decL^ion  upon  any  question  affecting  the  public 
interest.  No  nation  can  be  competently  directed,  in  either 
foreign  or  domestic  affairs,  by  means  of  irresponsible  plebi- 
scites taken  in  panic  and  inspired  by  either  emotional  or 
selfish  considerations.  There  are  no  provisions  under  the 
Constitution  for  this  volunteer  fourth  branch  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  it  should  have  no  part  in  the  deliberations  of  men 
who  consider  themselves  competent.  For  those  who  feel 
themselves  to  be  incompetent,  it  is  of  coiu-se  a  different 
matter. 

Let  us  not  overlook  the  threats  of  some  of  the  Germans 
and  Russians  within  our  borders  who  have  threatened  to 
resort  to  .sabotage  to  prevent  the  products  of  our  industry 
from  reaching  France  or  England  in  case  we  do  lift  the 
embargo  on  arms.  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  is  yet 
remaining  in  this  Nation  enough  of  the  spirit  of  '76  to 
cause  us  to  assert  our  rights  to  our  national  sovereignty  and 
give  the.se  emissaries  of  this  would-be  "invisible  empire"  the 
rebuke  to  which  their  in.solence  entitles  them.  How  long  are 
the  American  people  going  to  allow  the  hospitality  of  this 
Nation  to  be  outraged  to  the  extent  of  furnishing  a  harbor 
for  vermin  who  would  even  consider  sabotage,  much  less 
threaten  it.  Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  require  an  actual 
war  to  awaken  us  to  the  dangers  of  these  filthy  rats  gnawing 
from  within.  For  one,  I  express  the  hope  that  the  first  case 
of  sabotage  will  meet  with  all  the  \agilance.  promptness,  and 
severity  of  which  our  system  of  justice  is  capable. 

Whatever  action  we  take  on  this  matter  will  most  certainly 
Influence  the  results  of  the  present  world  conflict.     Let  no 
one  be  deceived  on  that  score.    By  our  actions  we  will  con- 
tribute toward  the  success  either  of  dictatorship  or  democ- 
racy.   We  must  ask  ourselves  the  question.  What  will  happen 
to  this  Nation  politically,  socially,  and  economically  if  the 
dictator  nations  win?    What  if  the  democracies  win?    One 
of  the  two  contending  forces  will  win,  and  in  neither  case 
will  the  effect  upon  this  Nation  be  the  same.    Let  there  be  no 
mistake  about  that.    We  are  charged  with  the  preservation 
and  defense  of  our  national  welfare,  freedom,  international 
rights,  and  democratic  institutions,  both  present  and  future, 
and  it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  take  whatever  measures  we  deem' 
necessary  to  accomplish  this.    We  must  endeavor  to  antici- 
pate, as  best  we  c£in,  what  will  happen  and  how  we  will  be 
affected,  and  upon  this  must  chart  a  course  which  we  believe 
will  best  secure  our  national  interests  and  follow  this  course. 
We  must  not  hide  behind  a  cloak  of  hysteria  and  sentimen- 
tality and  say  that  this  or  that  action  will  drag  us  into  war. 
We  are  certainly  aware  that  only  the  Congress  can  declare 
war  or  appropriate  money  necessary  to  carry  on  a  war.    We 
know  full  well  that  only  in  the  case  of  extreme  necessity  would 
this  body  take  such  action.    The  real  question  before  us  is 
our  national  security,  and  we  always  have  and,  I  believe  and 
hope,  always  will  resort  to  any  measures,  however  extreme, 
to  insure  this  national  security.    We  must  not  allow  a  mis- 
taken belief  in  the  magic  of  so-called  neutrality  to  make  us 
indifferent  to  our  national  welfare  or  safety.    Tltiis  is  a  new 
kind  of  war.    It  Is  not  being  waged  purely  in  the  interest  of 
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economic  considerations.    It  is  a  war,  one  of  the  primary 
objectives  of  which  is  the  extension  of  a  school  of  pohtical 
thought.    Can  we  isolate  ourselves  against  such  a  movem.ent 
simply  by  declaring  our  neutrality?     It  seems  to  me  that  this 
question  has  been  answered  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt. 
Has  the  Dies  committee  not  proven  to  the  satisfaction  of  this 
entire  Nation  that  both  Russia  and  Germany  have,  as  na- 
tions, endeavored  by  insidious  infiltration  to  inoculate  this 
Nation  w^th  their  brand  of  political  thought,  when  they  are 
well  aware  that  it  is  incompatible  with  our  laws,  our  manners 
our  customs,  and  our  wishes?    Have  France  and  England 
maintained  any  organizations  to  correspond  to  the  bund  or 
the  Communist  Party  in  tlris  Nation?    England  and  France 
were  only  too  well  aware  of  the  dangers  which  would  result 
from  a  Russian  army  being  brought  into  western  Europe 
Even  in  an  extremity  they  saw  that  the  price  of  an  alliance 
which  would  make  this  possible  was  too  great.    If  such  a  move 
would  have  given  them  victory,  it  would  have  been  a  Pyrrhic 
victory.    Even  at  the  price  of  throwing  Germany  a  powerful 
ally,  they  refused  to  expose  western  civilization  to  this  menace 
Another  objective  on  the  part  of  the  aggressor  in  this  war  is 
the  acquisition  of  territory  for  expanding  population  and  as 
a  source  of  supply  of  raw  materials.    It  is  all  very  well  to  say 
that  Germany  should  be  given  colonies.    Who  is  to  give  them 
to  her?    Are  we  willing  to  give  her  some  of  our  territory'    If 
so.  just  what  will  we  relinquish?    Are  we  willing  to  see  her 
seize  land  in  this  hemisphere  to  the  north  or  south  of  us' 
That  is  the  portion  of  the  globe  where  land  is  the  most  loosely 
held,  raw  material  most  abundant,  and  having  the  most  favor- 
able climate.    Would  this  not  be  a  challenge  to  the  Monroe 
Dcctrine?    Would  we  in  this  case  either  not  be  forced  to 
defend  it  or  become  a  second-class  power? 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  want  to 
stay  out  of  war.  They  realize,  however,  that  if  France  and 
Great  Britain  are  defeated,  we,  as  part  of  the  world,  will  be 
exposed  to  political  and  economic  influences  which  will  be 
decidedly  unpleasant,  if  not  disastrous.  Therefore  the  great 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  to  see  Prance 
and  Great  Britain  win  the  war. 

The  law,  as  is,  carries  an  embargo  on  the  shipping  of 
arms  but  none  on  the  shipping  of  other  commodities.    Amer- 
ican ships  may  sail  the  danger  areas  with  cargoes  often 
more  essential  to  the  prosecution  of  war  than  are  lethal 
weapons.     They  are  exposed  to  all  the  dangers  which  are 
generally  believed  to  have  been  the  causes  of  our  entry  into 
the  last  World  War.    We  now  have  the  proposition  to  sub- 
stitute a  cash-and-carry  pronsion  for  all  commodities  and 
a  prohibition  against  American  ships  trading  with  belligerent 
nations.    Personally,  I  believe  in  the  present  proposal  we  are 
giving  up  too  many  of  our  rights  to  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
but,  since  Prance  and  Great  Britain  control  the  seas  at  the 
present  time  and  have  Germany  blockaded,  this  would  favor 
them.    Since  Germany  was  determined  upon  conquest  and 
aggression,  she  was,  in  consequence,  well  prepared.    She  has 
also  effected  at  least  an  economic  pact  with  Russia  and  will 
have  access  to  that  vast  reservoir  of  supply.     As  matters 
now  stand,  our  law  favors  Germany.    The  tighter  our  em- 
bargo the  more  assistance  to  Germanj',  therefore   if  we  do 
not  repeal  this  embargo,  we  are  lengthening  the  war  or  con- 
tributing to  a  defeat  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  neither 
of  which  are  according  to  the  desu-es  of  the  American  people. 
Of  course,  there  are  some  few  of  our  citizens  who,  in  their 
intense  hatred  of  England,  would  willingly  see  civilization  de- 
stroyed if  only  England,  too,  is  destroyed  by  the  catastrophe. 
Then  there  are  those  who  are.  because  of  racial  or  other 
considerations,  pro-German  in  their  sympathies.    These  two 
classes,  of  course,  favor  the  retention  of  the  embargo.    By 
far  the  greater  majority  of  the  American  people,  however, 
believe  in  the  precepts  of  Christianity,  which  are  based  upon 
the  golden  rule.    They  believe  in  the  right  of  the  weaker 
nations  to  their  national  identity,  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  individual  identity,  and  the  necessity  of  laws  being  based 
upon  justice.    They  know  full  weU  that  western  civilization  is 
based  upon  these  principles  and  that,  if  these  principles  are 
replaced  by  those  now  being  forced  upon  peoples  by  the  dic- 
tators, our  civilization  will  fall.    This  civilization  has  brought 
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to  the  peoples  under  its  influence  those  "inalienable  riehis" 
v.h:ch  centuries  ha'.e  proven  to  be  necessary  to  the  existence 
Oi  a  free  people.  There  is  no  length  to  which  the  people  of 
this  Nation  will  not  po  to  preserve  this  civilization  once  they 
realize  it  is  in  danper. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  vote  for  embargo  is  a  vote  to  a.ssist  the 
political  forces  which  have  abolished  constitutions,  abrogated 
bills  of  rights,  forbade  the  exercise  of  free  speech,  free  press, 
freedom  of  religion,  and,  insofar  as  is  humanly  possible,  has 
suppressed  free  thought.  A  vote  for  embargo  is  an  expres- 
sion of  belief  in  the  theory  that  "might  makes  right"  and  a 
belief  in  the  right  of  the  strong  to  rape  the  weak.  A  vote 
for  embargo  is  an  endorsement  of  a  poitical  policy  which 
denies  the  sancity  of  the  contract  and  seeks  to  reestabli.-h 
the  old  theory  that  the  worker  belongs  to  the  state  and 
fasten  the  chains  of  serfdom  once  more  around  the  necks 
of  the  workers  of  the  world.  A  vote  for  embargo  is  an  assist 
to  an  economic  policy,  which,  by  means  of  peon  or  coolie 
labor,  will  drive  the  commerce  of  free  peoples  from  the  seven 
seas  and  out  of  the  markets  of  the  world  and  reduce  the  liv- 
ing standards  of  these  peoples  to  the  status  of  the  peon 
or  coolie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  isolating  this  Nation  from 
this  present  conflict  and  securing  cur  national  safety,  in 
the  interest  of  ending  this  war  as  soon  as  possible,  in  the 
interest  of  the  commerce  and  standard  of  Inmg  of  this  and 
future  generations,  in  the  interest  of  freedom,  justice,  and 
democracy,  in  the  interest  of  western  civilization,  humanity. 
and  Christianity,  I  hope  the  House  will  .support  th*"  pro- 
posed changes  in  this  most  unwise  legislation.     iAppl.uise.l 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  iMr.  KnutsonI.  v/ho  is  the  only  Mem- 
ber of  the  present  Congress  who  voted  against  the  declaration 
of  war  back  in  1917.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  a  vote  of  63  to  30  the 
Senate,  on  Friday  last,  approved  the  administration's  neu- 
trality bill  repealing  the  arms  embarco  and  setting  up  a  ca.-^h- 
and-carry  system  in  dealing  with  the  belligerent  countries  of 
Europe. 

The  action  of  the  Senate,  if  ratified  by  the  House,  places 
this  country  definitely  on  the  side  of  the  Allied  Pcwer>  m  the 
European  war.  I  refuse  to  call  it  a  world  war  because  it  is 
a  European  war  with  which  we  should  have  no  concern.  I 
quote  as  my  authority  for  this  statement  Secretary  of  State 
Hull,  who  in  a  letter  dated  May  12,  1938.  wrote  Senator 
Key  Pittm.an  as  follows: 

My  De.ar  Sfn.^tgr  Pittman:  I  have  received  yrur  letter  of  May  3, 
1938,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Rcs!;lution  288  "rcpcalir.^ 
the  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arm.^.  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  Spam,  approved 
January  8.  1937.  and  conditionally  raisms:  the  embargo  a^'am.s'  the 
Government  oi  Spain."  and  requesting  my  commieiit. 

In  recent  years  this  Government  has  consistently  pursued  a 
course  calcvi'.ated  to  prevent  ovir  becoming  involved  m  war  situa- 
tions. In  August  1936.  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
strife  in  Spain,  it  became  evident  that  several  of  the  great  powers 
were  projecting  themselves  into  the  struggle  throu^^'h  the  furnish- 
ing of  arms — 

Now  get  this — 

were  projecting  themselves  into  the  struggle  throui^h  the  furnish- 
ing of  arms  and  war  materials  and  other  aid  to  the  contending 
sides,  thus  creating  a  real  danger  of  a  spread  of  the  conflict  into 
a  European  war,  with  the  possible  involvement  of  the  United 
States. 

Now,  you  proponents  of  repeal,  digest  that. 
Secretary  Hull  goes  on  to  say: 

That  there  was  such  a  real  danger  was  realized  by  every  thought- 
ful observer  the  world  over. 

Twenty-seven  governments  of  Europe  took  special  cognizance  of 
that  fact  in  setting  up  a  committee  designed  to  curry  cut  a  con- 
certed policy  of  nonintervention  in  the  connict.  In  view  of  all 
these  special  and  unusual  circumstances,  this  Government  declared 
Its  policy  of  strict  noninterference  in  the  struggle  and  at  the  same 
time  annour'^ed  that  export  of  arms  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain  would  be  contrary  to  such  policy. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  January  8.  1937.  was  to  implement  this  policy  by  legisla- 
tion. This  Joint  resolution  was  parsed  in  the  Senate  unanimously 
and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  406  to  1. 


Mr.  Hull  goes  on  and  says: 

In  the  form  in  which  it  Is  presf^nted  the  prnpo«;<»d  leel.sl.Ttlnn.  If 
enacted,  would  lift  the  emhart,'i)  which  is  now  bom  ^  a])pl:rd  at-'amst 
both  parties  to  the  conflict  m  Spam,  in  respect  to  shipments  of 
arms  to  one  party  while  leavim;  in  rflect  the  embargo  in  respect 
to  shipments  to  the  oth'^r  party.  Even  if  the  legislation  applitd  to 
both  parties  its  enactment  would  still  subject  us  to  unneces.sary 
risks   we   have  so  far  avoided 

We  do  not  know  what  lies  aliead  in  the  Spanish  situation  The 
original  danger  still  exist>.  In  view  of  the  continued  danger  of 
iiUernaticnal  conflict  aTising  from  the  nrcumsTances  nf  the  strui;- 
gl'-.  any  proposal  which  at  this  juncture  c  mtemplates  a  reversal 
o'  our  policy  of  strict  noninterference,  which  we  have  thus  f.ir  .so 
scrupulously  followed  and  under  the  operation  of  whlcli  we  hive 
kept  out  of  involvement,  would  offer  a  real  possibility  of  com- 
plications 

Get  that.  He  said  that  we  li,t\e  been  able  tn  ki ''D  out  of 
the  war  o\-.t  there  because  Wf  hi-.vc  refused  to  ship  arms 
to  either  .^ide. 

I  Here  tlie  gavel   fell.  1 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.    KNUTSON.     Continuing    the    quotation,    he    states: 

From  the  srandp<Mnt  of  the  bf-^t  interests  of  Ih'^  United  S'ates 
In  the  circumstan'.es  which  now  prev.iU  I  would  not  fet'l  justiHcd 
m  rec'  inmendlng  altirmative  action  on  the  resolution  mrtrr  con- 
sideration 

Our  first  .solicitude  should  be  the  p. 'ace  and  welfare  nf  this 
country,  and  the  real  test  of  the  advisability  of  making  any 
chanees  in  the  statutes  now  in  effect  should  be  wheth.er  such 
changes  would  further  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming  uivolvcd 
directly  or  Indirectly  In  a  dangerous  European  situation 

Furthermore  if  reconsideration  is  to  be  given  to  a  revisum  of  our 
neutrality  legislation  it  would  be  more  usi^ful  to  recnnsid'T  it  In 
it'  broader  aspects  in  the  hcht  of  the  practiral  exp»Tie:icr  t:ain"d 
during  the  past  2  or  3  yt-ars  rather  than  to  n  write  it  peceimal  in 
relation  tc  a  particular  situation  It  is  evident  that  there  is  nut 
stifRcient  time  to  give  study  to  sdch  questions  in  the  closing  days 
of  this  Congress. 

Of  course.  Secretary  Hull  wa-  100  percent  ri'-ht  in  what  he 
wrote  to  Senator  Pittm\n  I  am  Wv;nder*ng  what  h.i';  caused 
the  admiiii.>trati()n  to  change  it.^  lX).•^ltlon  nn  thi.s  subjrct.  Is 
it  diu  to  pressu''e  frnm  the  ir.ternation  il  bi-nkeis  and  the 
munitions  makt^rs?  Just  what  is  the  I^rcsid-nt's  objective  and 
whiit  has  ho  up  hi.-  sleevo?     We  are  entitled  to  knew. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wusconsm.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tltnaan  yield.' 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Brirfly. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Is  it  not  a  fact  th.it  inter- 
national bankers  and  inanition  makers  promote  and  piofit 
by  war.  and  the  rtcord.s  show  that  our  New  Deal  leader 
in  thp  Wlute  House.  Mr.  Rocsevlt.  is  an  ex-international 
banker  on  many  front.s,  and  his  family  has  recently  b"en 
joined  m  th"  holy  bonds  of  matrimony  w.[h  tlie  iiiUnitions 
hou.se  of  Du  Pont? 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  In  an  addre.-s  before  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  forum  on  current  problems.  President  Roose- 
velt, speaking  from  the  White  House  last  Thursday,  took  to 
task  tho.se  whu  "beat  their  br^-asts"  and  as;  --rt  that  his  for- 
eign policy  nni-'ht  send  thus  country  into  war.  In  reply  to 
the  President's  unctuous  a.s.-umption  of  virtues  that  I  do 
not  feel  he  pos:-es5'\s.  I  would  commend  to  him  a  careful 
reading  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  Sec- 
retary Hull's  letter  to  Senator  Pittman. 

Many  of  us  can  remember  back  to  th'^  jx^riod  immediately 
preceding  our  entrance  into  the  World  War.  Then,  as  now, 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  assured  as  time  after  time  that 
his  foreign  policy  was  designed  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  was  reelected  in  191G  on  the  slogan. 
"He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

There  is  this  distinction,  however,  between  Wilson  and 
Roosevelt.  Wil'^on  v.'anted  to  be  neutral  but  was  deceived 
by  our  Ambassadors  to  England  and  FYance.  also  by  Colonel 
House,  not  to  mention  a  horde  of  bloodthirsty  munition 
makers  and  international  bankers,  while  Mr.  Roos-velt  is 
openly  and  avowedly  pro-Ally.  ^Fherefcre.  I  maintain  that 
the  danger  of  being  dragged  into  v.-ar  under  Roo.-ovelt  is 
infinitely  greater  than  it  was  under  Wilson. 

The  American  people  wish  ^o  remain  neutral.  They  are 
determined  to  stay  out  of  tliis  war  at  all  costs,  save  at  the 
expense  of  our  national  honor  and  security. 
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I  blame  the  metropolitan  press  for  creating  such  false  war 
psycholocy  as  we  may  now  have  in  this  country.  When  the 
Germans  seized  the  steamer  City  of  Flint  it  was  smeared 
across  the  front  page  of  every  large  paper  in  America.  I 
noticed  that  the  action  of  Britain  in  seizing  four  American 
ships  on  the  same  day  was  buried  in  an  insignificant  para- 
graph on  one  of  the  inside  pages.  I  submit  in  all  fairness 
that  if  It  is  wrong  for  Germany  to  seize  one  American  ship 
it  IS  four  times  more  wrong  for  Britain  to  seize  four  American 
ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  administration  should  serve 
notice  on  both  belligerents  that  we  will  not  tolerate  inter- 
ference with  lawful  and  orderly  commerce.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  IMr.  Gore]. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  just  pre- 
ceded me  inferred  by  his  remarks  that  a  fellow  towTisman  of 
mine  had  taken  his  position  on  the  embargo  because  of  the 
influence  of  munition  makers.  I  have  known  Cordell  Hull 
since  soon  after  I  knew  my  owti  father.  I  know  him  to  be 
wise,  honest,  and  big,  and  that  his  motives  are  patriotic  and 
above  reproach.  I  have  heretofore  had  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  gentleman  who  preceded  me,  but  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  his  manner  of  questioning  the  motives  and  his  insinu- 
ations as  to  the  purpose  of  so  great  a  man  raises  a  question 
in  my  mind  as  to  the  purity  of  his  fairness  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  own  patriotism.  Such  things  are  not  proper  in  a 
discussion  of  a  matter  so  vital  to  the  Nation  as  this  question. 

Conceivably.  I  could,  perhaps  not  with  the  oratory  but 
with  equal  fervor  and  enthusiasm  decry  the  horrors  of  war 
as  I  have  heard  the  opponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
do.  Perhaps,  I  could  wave  the  flaming  sword,  air  my  pro- 
British  or  pro-German  attitude  and  my  religious  prejudice, 
but,  frankly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  either  has  any  part 
here,  and,  therefore,  I  wish  to  impose  upon  you  a  discussion 
of  the  embargo  as  it  particularly  relates  to  our  own  interests, 
to  our  own  national  defense. 

National  defense  resolves  itself,  when  realistically  con- 
sidered, into  two  component  parts,  man  power  and  equipment. 

In  America  we  are  singularly  blessed  in  the  quality  of  our 
man  power.  In  courage,  in  intelligence,  in  strength,  in 
atiility,  and  in  initiative  the  young  American  has  no  peer  in 
the  youth  of  the  entire  world,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  cannot 
successfully  fight  in  modern  war  with  his  hands,  his  head, 
and  hLs  heart  alone.  Tlie  manner  of  recent  successes  of 
mechanized  mihtary  units  causes  us  to  realize  that  if  we 
pay  proper  regard  to  our  cwti  national  defense,  we  cannot 
allow  that  character  of  unpreparedness  which  existed  in 
1917. 

Permit  me.  if  you  will,  to  read  briefly  from  a  statement  of 
the  Honorable  Newton  D.  Baker,  who  was  Secretary  of  War 
at  that  time.    I  read; 

In  the  early  months  of  the  war  our  manufacture  of  guns  waa 
negligible.  We  bought  In  Canada  a  large  supply  of  Ross  rifles,  an 
obsolete  arm,  and  used  the  left-overs  of  the  Spanish  War,  but  still 
gave  some  of  our  recruits  Initial  training  in  the  manual  of  arms 
with  broom.stlckfl.  That  we  were  always  able  to  have  enough  modern 
rifles  for  our  men  overseas  was  due  to  the  fact  that  we  were  able 
to  buy  a  British-owned  factory  buUt  In  this  country  after  the 
World  War  began,  and  modified  the  Enfield,  with  which  the  British 
were  armed,  to  our  needs. 

We  bought  revolvers  and  pistols  of  every  sort,  ransacked  the 
museums  of  city  police  departments  for  confiscated  concealed 
meials  and  weapons,  and  we  got  the  best  cur  pistol  manufacturers 
could  do  under  speed-up  production,  but  at  the  end  of  the  war  we 
were  still  short  of  the  required  supply.  For  months  American  man- 
ufacturers were  unable  to  make  heavy  ammunition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  military  experts  predict  that  the  determinative 
factor  in  the  present  European  struggle  will  be  the  airplane. 
How  will  the  embargo  afifect  American  preparedness  in  the 
air?  I  particularly  address  my  remarks  to  the  gentlemen  on 
my  left.  In  order  to  answer  that  question  it  will  be  necessary 
to  comment  briefly  on  certain  factors. 

In  the  World  War  In  which  we  engaged  we  lost  50  percent 
of  our  airplanes  per  month.  Our  Army  experts  now  predict 
and  calculate  that  in  large-scale  operations  there  will  be  a 
loss  factor  of  30  percent  of  our  planes  per  month,  which 
means  that  in  the  course  of  1  year  we  would  have  to  repro- 
duce our  entire  air  fleet  four  times.    It  would  mean  th^t 


if  war  in  all  of  its  fury  should  break  now  and  find  us 
with  3,300  airplanes,  that  in  the  course  of  1  year  we  would 
have  to  produce  over  13,000  planes  to  maintain  our  original 
strength,  to  say  nothing  of  other  emergencies  that  might 
arise.  Does  not  that  illustrate  and  prove  that  preparedness 
is  essentially  that  of  productive  capacity  and  continuing  pro- 
ductive capacity?  The  statement  has  been  made,  "Let  us 
keep  all  of  our  airplanes  that  are  made  in  America  at  home; 
do  not  ship  any.  Let  us  keep  the  embargo  and  keep  all  of 
our  products  at  home."  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  short-sighted. 
In  this  day  of  modern  invention,  the  genius  of  the  human 
mind,  scientific  and  mechanical  progress,  that  would  be  but 
to  invite  the  futility  of  obsolescence. 

What  can  be  said  of  airplanes  in  varying  degrees  can  be 
said  of  other  instruments  of  war. 

Of  aU  great  nations,  we  alone  do  not  have  a  munitions 
Industry  capable  of  supplying  an  army  In  action.  Our  430.000 
men  in  arms,  including  the  National  Guard,  are  not  equipped 
with  the  quality  and  the  caliber  of  equipment,  munitions, 
and  implements  to  successfully  engage  in  modem  military 
combat.  If  today,  and  we  hope  it  will  never  happen,  we 
should  be  called  upon  to  raise  our  Army,  as  it  was  in'  the 
World  War,  to  4,000,000  men,  we  would  have  only  10  percent 
of  the  necessary  supplies  for  such  an  army. 

Happily  distant  though  the  prospect  of  the  United  States 
being  engaged  in  war  appears  to  be,  nevertheless,  one  sure 
means  to  this  end  being  the  strengthening  of  our  national 
defense,  It  behooves  this  Congress,  it  behooves  you  and 
behooves  me,  to  consider  the  effect  of  the  embargo  on  our 
Industrial  readiness  and  military  preparedness  to  meet  that 
awful  eventuality.  If  ft  should  come  to  this  continent,  or 
to  this  hemisphere. 
Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GORE.  I  decline  to  yield.  Our  military  experts  posi- 
tively assert  that  to  meet  our  preparedness  problem,  we 
must  begin  with  industrial  organization  for  productive 
capacity  of  supplies.  We  must  organize  for  mass  production 
of  equipment  and  supphes.  In  America,  and  thank  God  for 
this  fact,  we  still  depend  upon  private  enterprise,  on  pri- 
vately ov.-ned  factories,  to  produce  our  supplies.  These  fac- 
tories, these  organizations,  these  industries,  cannot  afford  to 
Install  machinery,  finance  research  and  experiment,  employ 
and  train  labor  for  mass  production  of  the  modern  imple- 
ments of  war  unless  they  have  orders  for  their  products. 
Orders  from  other  countries  would  provide  valuable  experi- 
ence, and  add  to  the  efficiency  of  our  plants.  You  and  I 
have  a  duty  to  encourage  such  activities,  rather  than,  by 
our  own  short-sightedness,  to  discourage  it  and  drive  it  from 
our  shores.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  2  min- 
utes more. 

Mr.  GORE.  Can  we  from  a  defensive  standpoint  afford 
this?  Shall  we,  by  an  overt  legislative  act,  deprive  our 
Nation  of  that  benefit  of  properly  organized  factories  and 
skilled  mechanics?  My  friends,  sadly  realizing  that, 
throughout  the  world,  war  and  armed  aggression  are  surging 
in  stark,  unreasoning  madness,  destroying  with  ruthless 
abandon  the  life  and  the  liberty  of  free  and  unprotected 
nations,  adequate  preparation  to  defend  ourselves  against 
any  power,  or  any  reasonable  combination  of  powers,  ap- 
pears to  be  the  most  vital  and  effective  means  of  preserving 
that  peace  and  that  security  which  we  all  so  imanimously 
and  ardently  desire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  advocate  repeal  of  the  embargo  because  it 
endangers  our  international  relationships  and  friendships; 
it  endangers  the  peace  of  America;  it  is  a  menace,  a  definite 
menace,  to  our  own  national  defensive  preparedness  and, 
therefore,  to  the  security  and  safety  of  the  United  States; 
it  is  a  boon  to  the  aggressor,  to  imperialism,  and  contrary  to 
the  interest  of  peace-loving  and  weaker  nations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  whose  embargo  is  this?  'Whose  peace,  whose 
security,  are  we  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing?   Who  has  the  right  to  repeal  this  embargo?    Does 
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Fi'ance,  does  Germany,  does  Russia,  even  though  they  pie- 
sume  to  surcest.  have  any  right  to  dictate  our  internal  and 
domestic  policy?  This  Congress  and  this  Congress  alone 
lias  that  right. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  to  establish  international  justice,  to 
insure  domestic  tranquillity,  to  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to  secure  to  our- 
selves and  our  posterity  the  blessings  of  pLace  and  >ecunty, 
I  advocate  the  repeal  of  this  abominable  thing,     i  App;;ui.'=e.  1 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  propound  a 
unanimious-conscnt  request. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  con.-ultation  with  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  iMr.  M.\rxTiNl,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Yoik  IMr.  Bloom],  and  the  gentleman  from  NcW 
York  Mr.  FishI.  presuming  that  there  will  be  two  ani'-nd- 
ments  pending  tomorrow,  an  amendment  to  the  motion  to 
instruct  and  an  amendment  to  that  amendment.  I  prefer  this 
unanimous-consent  request:  That  at  2  o'clock  tomorrow  the 
previous  question  may  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  motion 
to  instruct:  that  on  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  thei-e 
shall  be  30  minutes'  debate  and  a  vote:  that  on  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  to  instruct  there  be  30  minutes'  debate 
and  a  vote:  and  then  a  vote  on  the  main  question,  th-'  time  to 
be  equally  divided  between  the  gentleman  irom  New  York 
[Mr.  Bloom i  and  the  gentleman  from  New  YorK  iMr.  FishI. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  uiianimous- 
consent  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  and  I  am  not  going  to  objt  ct,  I  want  it  under- 
stood that,  as  far  as  today  is  concerned,  it  is  understood  that 
debate  will  run  as  long  as  Members  wish  to  rem.am? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  As  long  as  anyone  desires  to  stay  and  to 
speak. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  There  will  be  no  ether 
business  transacted  tonight? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  There  will  be  no  motions  nor  any  other 
business  proposed  by  this  side. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  I  object.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  that 
gag  rule. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object,  there 
are  so  many  on  this  side  who  want  to  be  heard  that  we  should 
stay  here  until  7  or  8  o'clock  tonight. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  have  spoken  to  Members  on  this  side 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  and  they  are  willing  that 
that  arrangement  be  made. 

Mr.  FISH.  And  I  understood  you  would  also  request  that 
we  meet  at  11  o'clock  tomorrow? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Y(  s.    I  will  m.ake  that  request  later. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  that 
limited  debate  on  this  important  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
that  limitation  of  debate  on  this  question.     I  object. 

Mr.  RAYBLT^N.     I  ask  for  the  regular  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  object.s. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Nev;  York  LMr.  Fish  J  desire  to 
yield  further  tim^e? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Vorys  1  for  the  purpose  of  offering  an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Vorys  of  Ohio  moves  to  amend  thp  mo':ion  cf  Mr  Shanlet 
to  instruct  the  mana^c-r;;  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  cc*nfer- 
ence  on  the  disagreeing  votes  cf  the  two  Houses  on  House  Joint 
Re^oliition  306.  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  afer  "'section  2"  and  insert: 

"Wheni'ver  the  Pres.dent  shall  have  is-siied  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  :-hall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to 
export,  or  attempt  to  e.xport,  or  cau.-^e  to  be  exported,  arms  or  am- 
munition from  any  place  in  the  United  State'-  to  anv  belligerent 
state  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  to  any  ncu'r.il  state  for 
transshipment  to.  or  for  the  use  of,  any  such  beriigertnt  state 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section  arms  or  ammunition  shall  in- 
clude bnm!)s,  torpedo 'S.  siibm.irines,  poison  gas.  flame  throwers. 
liqviid  fire,  and  the  other  articles  enumerated  in  categories  I  to  IV, 
inclusive,  and  VI  and  VII  in  the  President's  proclamatiou  No.  2237 
of  May  1,  1037." 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  from  Oh.io 
15  minutes. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  this  amendment, 
Mr.  Sh.\nleys  motion  to  instruct  w.ll  ])i(i'/;dt>  the  Iimit(>d 
embargo  provision  which  we  appro\'t  ci  last  .summer.  I'  :s 
coiifined  strictly  to  lethal  weapons.  Iinplemen's  of  v. ar  :.rp 
omitted  frcm  the  enibari'')  i3rwv:.->inn. 

After  discussing  this  wiih  the  National  Munitions  Con- 
trol Board,  two  clarify. pg  cliangcs  have  been  made  to  niako 
more  definite  the  in'(n!;>in  of  the  Hou-f  as  expi  r.s- 'd  l^st 
summi  r.  First,  it  has  been  found  tliat  the  provisions  idr- 
b.dd.ng  trans.-hipment  to  belhgeicrit.s  through  a  neutral 
country  are  workable  and  practical  m  time  of  v,;ir,  and 
this  provisicin  has  been  retained. 

Second,  "arms  and  ammunrion"  are  defined  in  term'^  of 
exploit.  well-U!ider.srood  catetzories  under  the  proclamation 
of  May  1.  1937.  and  these  e.iti  gorier  are  all  mciiKi  d  cxci  pt 
category  V.  covering  airplan*  s  szeneially. 

I  wi.sh  to  read  category  V.  which  shows  what  is  excluded: 

(li  Aircraft,  unassembled  n'^'^emblrd  or  di-^manrUd  brth  he:e.-- 
ier  and  ligliter  than  air.  otlicr  than  these  lnc!uc!ed  in  caltu'^r'v   III; 

(2)  Propellers  or  air  screws,  fusela^^es.  hull-.  \ui.t;>.  toil  u:ut.s. 
and  undercarriage  units; 

(3)  Aircraft  engines,  unassembled,  assembled,  cr  disman.'lcd 

Category  III.  which  is  still  retained,  covers  bombing  and 
military  plant  .>.  I  eon'md  tliat  th.tre  is  no  d-fTerence  be- 
tween a  commercial  airplane  and  a  truck  or  a  hor^e  or  a 
bicycle.  All  of  ihrm  are  rneari-s  for  getting  somewhere  or 
carrying  someth.ing.  Th.y  are  all  aims  or  none  (■[  tlnni  is. 
Airplanes  in  general  ha\-e  b"en  included  m  the  categories  in 
former  days  because  they  could  easily  b'^  put  to  use  in  war. 
You  can  also  ta.-ily  change  a  truck  ho.se  to  an  artiUeiy  !i(iise. 
Tiiat  d.-es  not  make  him  an  implement  oi  war,  I  .see  no 
reason  for  han.permg  our  peacetime  aircraft  indus'ry  any 
more  than  our  autijmcbile  indu.-*ry  or  our  bu';.-ele  industry. 
Therefore  this  amendment  refers  specifically  to  the  six  d.^fl- 
nitp,  workable,  under'^taiidable  eat-'gone^  and  omits  cate- 
gory V 

It  al.Mi  iiicludes  specifically  bom.bs.  torpedoes,  submarines, 
poi.^on  pas.  flame  throwtr^.  and  liquid  f\V'\ 

Note  aTo  that  the  Presid<  nt  has  no  poWtT  to  change  this 
list.  It  i.s  fixed  by  Congress  in  terms  f  f  th-  May  l,  1!)37,  cate- 
gories. This  is  a  penal  law,  and  its  provisions,  I  believe, 
sliould  not  be  left  to  Presidential  discretion. 

All  raw  materials  are  omitted  from  the  embargo. 

Now.  the  repcalists  say  that  it  is  incm-i>tent  to  distinguLsh 
between  arms  and  peaceful  commerce,  bu'  'he  Pi'tm.an  bill, 
wlii'h  v,-e  have  b-  fore  us.  and  which  tliey  defend  *o  zealously, 
m.akes  tiiat  di'-tinction  m  thr-ee  diff.'ient  places.  In  section 
2  ici  shipments  of  arms  acro.s.s  our  borders  are  distinguished 
from  other  thines.  In  section  7  'a»  arms  are  made  subject  to 
selling  terms  difTtM-mt  from  cveiythmg  olse:  we  really  require 
ca'-h  for  arm.s.  In  section  12  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  v.ar  are  subject  to  licensing  and  special  control. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  distinction  in  law,  domestic  and  inter- 
national, in  economics  and  in  morals,  between  arms — U  thai 
weapon.s — and  e\erything  else. 

In  international  law  arm.s  are  abS'-'lire  contraband.  From 
an  economic  s'andpfiint  the  arms  bn^ine.'-.s  prospers  only  on 
ma^^s  murder  and  collaps'^s  in  time  of  peace.  It  is  tool's  gold. 
In  law.  moral'^,  and  psychology  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  sale  of  whisky  and  the  sale  of  a  load  of  corn,  even 
though  whisky  can  be  made  from  the  corn.  Tlie  same 
distinction  applies  in  the  arms  traffic. 

Mr.  LUTHLR  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield  i' 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    Yes:  gladly, 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHrJSON.  In  other  words,  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  v.'ould  allow  the  selling  of  lieht  wimvs  and 
beer  rather  than  the  selling  of  v.-hi.^ky?     Is  ihat  the  analogy? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    No:  I  would  not  .say  so. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.    Mr.  Spea'Ker.  wdl  the  gen:lcman  yiild? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUNKEL  Had  there  never  been  any  other  di.stinction 
between  arms,  ammunition,  and  these  other  products,  would 
not  the  fact  that  for  the  last  4  years  we  have  had  ^uch  a  dis- 
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tinction  in  cur  c;m  law  be  a  distinction  that  would  have  to  b- 
taken  into  consideration? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Yes:  but  more  than  that  there  have 
been  arms  embargoes  in  cur  laws  for  over  a  ccnturv  and 
almost  every  country  on  earth  has  had  such  laws  c^pecary 
all  the  real  neutrals— Norway.  Sweden.  Dcnn:a:k  Holland 
and  Switzerland.  They  have  the  same  foreign  pohcv  we  have' 
Tl.ey  forego  the  arms  traffic  and  encase  in  peac-  ful  commerce 

Mr  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yeld^ 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.    Y'^s:  I  .vield 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  "  I  'th^nk  in  fairness  it  should 
be  pointed  out  at  this  point  that  those  nations  estabhshed 
an  arms  embargo  as  a  neutrality  measure  to  consen-e  their 
own  resources. 

Mr.  VORYS  cf  Ohio.  They  d:d  it  to  serve  their  own  in- 
tciests:  and  I  think  'hat  is  why  we  did  it. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield'' 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.  Ever>'  one  of  those  nations  has  stated  to  me 
in  writing,  through  their  ministers,  that  thcv  did  it  to  pre- 
serve their  neutrality. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  that 
contribution. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  v^-ill  the  gen- 
tleman yieid"' 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.     I  cannot  yield  further  at  this  point 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  favor  th-  Shanley  motion.  I  am  opposed 
to  any  change  in  cur  neutrality  law  during  time  of  war 
My  amendment  is  an  attempt  to  strike  a  compromise  be^ 
tween  tho.^e  of  different  views,  not  a  compromi.se  of  prin- 
ciple, but  to  bar  the  means  of  murder,  lethal  weapons  and 
to  can-y  on  aU  possible  forms  of  peaceful  commerce  That 
is  the  reason  this  proposal  is  made  ' 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  As  a  matter  of  information 
will  not  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Is  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment the  same  as  the  so-called  Vorys  amendment  adopted 
in  the  House  during  the  last  session,  or  is  there  a  difTer- 
cnce?  And  if  there  is  a  difTerence.  will  the  gentleman  ex- 
plain it? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  have  already  explained  my 
amendment.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  give  the  gentleman  a 
copy. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     If  the  argument   be  sound   ^ 
that  you  cannot  chan-p  the  law  after  a  war  is  started   how   ' 
can  an  embargo  be  modified  without  doing  violence  to  the 
argument? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  lam  very  happy  to  answer  the  gen- 
tleman's question.  I  think  there  can  now  be  no  further 
question  that  any  substantial  change  in  our  neutrality  law 
to  help  or  hinder  any  belligerent  is  unneutral  in  view  of  the 
distinguished  authorities  we  have  heard  on  the  floor  of  this 
House,  among  them  the  gentleman  who  just  raised  the  ques- 
tion. He  has  explained,  however,  that  the  President  notified 
the  belligerents  that  a  change  was  coming  and  that  this 
makes  the  change  a  neutral  act.  I  believe  that  Congress  only 
has  the  power  to  notify  anyone  of  changes  in  our  laws'  and 
this  Hou.se  last  summer,  when  we  thought  war  was  immi- 
nent, within  a  day  or  so.  notified  the  world  by  adoptmg  the 
Vorys  amendment  that  we  believed  in  exactly  the  kind  of 
arms  embargo  proposed  by  this  amendment. 

Why  do  we  need  to  sell  arms  at  all?  Certainly  not  for 
profit.  In  the  first  6  months  of  this  year  we  sold  S20  000  000 
worth  of  arms,  but  $038,000  000  of  other  commodities  to  the 
countries  now  at  war.  The  Pittman  proposal  is  that  to  save 
the  $20,000,000  of  arms  traffic  we  forego  the  right  to  carry 
the  $638,000,000  of  other  commodities  and  jeopardize  our 
entire  peaceful  trade.  Whatever  else  it  mav  be  it  certainly 
is  not  a  proposition  for  profit. 

They  say  our  embargo  permits  aggressors  to  stock  up 
before  a  war.  while  the  victims  do  not  get  a  chance  to  pre- 
pare. Let  u^  see  what  the  figures  show,  Germany  preparing 
for  aggression,  from  1937  down  to  the  time  of  our  embargo 
In  1939,  ordered  arms  and  ammunition  from  us  in  the  sum 
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oT'^wi^  ^""'^  ^°  remember-nothing,  zero.  Hew  about 
Poland?  Poland  knew  she  was  marked  for  asgre.-^sion  How 
much  d:d  Poland  order  or  buy  from  us  in  arms  from  1937 
down  to  the  em.bargo  in  1939?  This  amount  also  is  ea^v  to 
remember:  Nothing,  zero.  There  is  no  evidence  that  "the 
a.lies  need  our  arms  for  military-  purposes  as  has  been  said 
Only  a  sm.ad  part  of  our  exports  in  the  last  World  War  was 
maoe  up  of  arms  and  ammunition.  We  could  not  supply 
ourselves  when  we  got  in. 

I  flew  only  French  and  English  planes  during  mv  serMce 
overseas.  The  last  speaker  has  pointed  cut  verv  cogently 
and  I  hope  the  House  «-ill  mark  the  significance  of  what  he 
said,  the  only  sensible  reason  for  cur  chancing  the  law  at 
this  time.  We  are  preparing  our  munitions  industrv  bv  edu- 
cational orders  from  overseas,  so  that  we  can  supply  cur- 
sches  when  we  go  to  war  this  time.  That  is  the  real  reason 
lor  proposing  this  change  at  the  present  time 

n'!^L''%?°V°^  ourselves   or  attempt   to  fool  any  other 
nation,     n  this  is  cur  war.  let  us  declare  war  and  go  in 
\\  e  are  a  nation  of  shylocks  to  expect  the  boys  of  other  lands 
to  fight  our  battles  for  us  with  arms  that  they  pay  for     If 
on  the  ether  hand,  it  is  not  our  war.  let  us  not  back  in  by 
takmg  sides  in  the  name  of  neutrality.    It  would  make  us  as 
I  hony     a  neutral  on  one  side  as  Russia  is  on  the  other 
^hat   we  should  do  is  carry  out   the  policy  of  the  honest 
neutral    foregoing    the    arms   traffic    and    carrying    on    our 

^utrlh>v^'''''"'^'"''^'  ""  ^"^'"'^  °^  '^""^  neutrality,  not  phony 
Our  President  has  said  that  conditions  have  not  changed 
since  last  Januarj-.  Last  summer  when  we  had  a  chance  for 
Lo?t  n'^'th^^'  and  plenty  of  tmie  for  full  consideration,  we 
adopted  th  s  amendment  and  I  urge  that  we  not  change  now 
in  the  middle  cf  the  war. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Will  the  gentleman  yield' 
ne^L^"^^^  °^  °^'°-    ^  '"'^'^  '"  ^^'  gentleman  from  Con- 

Mr.  SHANLEY.    Do  I  understand  the  implication  of  the 
gentleman  s  amendment  is  that  whatever  is  ruled  out  of    he 
already  frczen   categories   of   the   1925   Geneva   Conference 
j   will  be  nonlethal  weapons?  ^^^n.^: 

I  Ml-.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  The  amendment  differs  from  the 
present  categories  in  that  category  5.  which  is  commercial 
airplanes.  IS  no  longer  a  part  of  the  embargo  and  the  cate- 
gories which  were  last  established  in  1937  are  frozen  and 
we  no  longer  give  the  President  any  power  to  make  them 
wider  or  narrower. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  remember  I  criticized  the  gentleman 
very  ardently  on  the  floor  last  summer  because  in  propo^n^ 
this  amendment  he  had  not  used  the  categories.  Now  I  un^ 
derstand  he  has  used  all  the  categories  possible  but  ap- 
parently  has  eliminated  category  3 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  have  eliminated  category  5  which 
IS  commercial  airplanes,  and  I  have  left  in  category  3  which 
would  cover  bombing  planes. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Category  3  is  still  in  there** 
Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.     Yes. 

Mr^  SHANLEY.  Is  it  my  understanding  the  gentleman 
considers  that  civilian  airplanes  are  not  convertible  into  mil- 
itary airplanes?  I  know  the  gentleman  has  a  profound 
knowledge  of  this  subject  on  account  of  his  service  during 
the  war  m  the  operation  of  ships  on  two  fronts 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  They  are  not  convertible  any  more 
than  a  truck  is  convertible  into  a  tank.  It  is  possible  to  use 
parts  of  a  truck  to  make  up  a  tank.  It  is  possible  to  take 
an  ordinary  horse  and  make  a  cavalry  horse  out  of  him  It 
IS  possible  to  take  a  com.mercial  plane  and  convert  it  into  a 
military  plane,  but  until  it  is  converted  into  a  military  plane 
It  IS  not  m  fact  a  military  plane  if  it  was  not  a  military  plane 
to  start  with. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  When  the  1925  Geneva  Arms  Conference 
was  in  .-session,  there  were  some  who  thought  that  it  m.i-h^ 
be  pos.sib]e  to  differentiate  between  civilian  and  military 
planes.  At  that  time,  in  1925,  it  was  almost  Impossib^  to 
difl'erentiate.  The  men  who  manufactured  civilian  planes 
knew  they  could  bs  converted  almost  overnight  into  military 
planes,  so  that  it  was  felt  the  distinction  was  almost  about 
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the  same  as  the  distinction  that  Mr.  Hoover  and  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh made.  They  were  unable  to  cover  that  in  the  Geneva 
Arms  Conference.  Today  I  talked  with  some  of  the  leading 
manufacture! s,  and  they  are  convinced,  as  I  wa.-  convinced 
last  June,  that  the  airplane  industry  has  come  to  the  pomt. 
just  as  our  munitions  industi'y  has  come  to  the  point,  where 
it  can  differentiate  between  a  sporting  rifle  and  a  military 
rifle.  I  have  a  great  respect  for  the  gentleman's  view  on  this 
question,  becau.<e  he  has  seen  service  and  he  comes  from  a 
district  which  has  given  him  that  opportunity.  He  believes 
that  this  will  not  impair  our  neutrality  in  any  way? 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  I  feel  it  will  not  impair  our  neu- 
trality, in  that  it  is  not  a  substantial  change  made  during 
wartime. 

This  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  is  a  "phony"  neutrality  bill. 

The  new  part  is  not  neutral. 

The  good  part  is  not  new;  13  out  of  18  provisions  are  taken 
from  the  present  neutrality  law. 

The  new  bill  does  not  provide  cash  and  carry.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  President  has  full  power  to  make  the  cash-and- 
carry  principle  effective  right  now  under  the  present  law. 

The  new  bill  gives  the  President  unlimited  power  to  make 
American  citizens  do  anything  he  says,  any  place  on  earth, 
or  to  get  out  of  the  place  under  penalty  of  fines  from  $10,000 
to  $50,000  and  imprisonment  of  2  to  5  years,  by  giving  him 
the  power  to  designate  any  place  on  earth  as  a  combat  area. 
Even  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Bloom  1,  the  ad- 
ministration's sponsor  of  this  bill,  would  not  stand  for  this 
power  in  his  bill  last  summer  and  moved  to  take  it  out.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  President  has  full  power  now  to  restrict 
shipping  in  danger  zones  by  Executive  proclamation,  and  said 
so  in  his  message  to  Congress. 

The  whole  bill  gives  the  President  discretionary  powers  in 
13  places — 13  powers  to  be  unneutral,  if  he  desires. 

Section  7,  the  so-called  strict  "ca.sh"  section  Ls  "phony." 

First.  It  does  not  require  cash  from  any  buj'er  from  a 
country  at  war,  unless  he  is  a  government  agent,  or  is  buy- 
ing arms.  Eighty  percent  of  our  exports  in  the  last  war 
were  not  arms.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  bill  to  prevent 
British  and  French  ccrpcraiions  from  arranging  to  buy  on 
credit  a  billion  dollars  worth  of  cotton,  steel,  trucks,  and 
then  selling  them  to  their  own  governm.ents. 

Second.  The  sleeper  in  this  section  which  exempts  renew- 
als and  adjustments  of  indebtedness  existing  at  the  time  of 
the  proclamation  under  the  nev/  law,  permits  any  amount 
of  loans  that  the  President  and  the  Allies  want  to  arrange. 
Warring  nations  can  buy  here  now  on  short-time  credit 
under  the  present  law  and  regulations.  The  new  law  con- 
tains a  repeal  of  the  existing  law  and  if  this  new  law  passes, 
the  present  law  and  the  proclamation  of  neutrality  under 
it  will  be  repealed  the  day  the  law  is  signed,  and  legally  the 
war  will  stop  until  the  President,  acting  under  the  new  law, 
finds  it  has  started  and  issues  a  new  proclamation.  The 
President  can  delay  a  day  or  a  year  in  issuing  his  proclama- 
tion. In  the  meantime,  with  our  present  law  dead  and  the 
new  law  not  yet  brought  to  life  by  a  proclamation,  the  lid 
is  off  on  foreign  loans,  for  they  can  be  renewed  under  tlie 
new  law. 

Third.  If  loans  and  financing  cannot  be  obtained  from 
private  sources  there  is  nothing  in  this  law  or  any  other  law 
to  prevent  our  Government  from  using  the  $2,000,000,000 
stabilization  fund,  or  the  R.  F.  C.  and  the  Export -Import 
Bank  to  finance  war  purchases  by  the  Allies  or  by  Germany. 

And  this  is  what  they  call  the  cash-on-the-barrel-head 
law. 

Now.  how  about  carry?  Belligerents  take  it  away  from 
cur  shores  in  their  own  bottoms?  The  new  bill  does  not 
prevent  our  ships  from  going  to  Canada,  Australia,  New 
Zealand.  India,  South  Africa,  and  they  are  ail  in  the  war. 
Our  ships  can  go  to  Holland  or  Belgium  right  through  the 
English  Channel  and  the  North  Sea,  loaded  with  contra- 
band. But  they  say  the  Pi-esident  will  stop  that  by  invoking 
the  com.bat-areas  provision.  He  has  the  power  now  to  warn 
such  shipping  to  go  at  its  own  risk  and  he  has  said  so.  "Why 
does  he  not  use  it? 


Tlie  President  has  never  yet  approved  publicly  the  drastic 
carry  provi.^^ion:;  of  thi.s  Smate  bill.  It  may  not  be  neco.ssary 
to  our  peace  or  security  for  us  to  get  off  the  ocean  ju-^t 
bt'cause  certain  nations  want  to  fight  there,  but  uhy  has  he 
net  taken  the  precautionary  steps  under  powers  he  now 
possesses? 

The  transfer-of-tiile  provision  is  one  of  the  "phoniest"  and 
funniest  parts  of  tins  counterfeit  bill.  The  build-up  for  it  is 
this:  If  an  American  ship  with  an  American  crew  is  sunk 
leaded  wi'lIi  eut'xn  going  to  England,  we  will  not  get  mad 
if  a  Britisher  owns  the  cotton,  but  will  get  mad  and  go  to  war 
if  an  American  has  a  chattel  mortgage  en  the  cotton.  I 
have  leained  that  search  of  the  records  for  14  years  showed 
only  two  shipments  in  peacetime  abroad  where  title  was  not 
transferred,  and  that  no  sane  businessman  would  think  of 
making  such  a  .shipment  in  wartime,  so  there  is  no  need  for 
this  piovi.ion.  By  one  simple  regulation  under  section  3  of 
existing  law,  requiring  all  goods  to  belligerents  to  be  shipped 
f.  0.  b.  seaboard,  the  Pr.;-ident  could  secure  both  transfer 
of  title  and  cash  now.  But  this  provision,  if  strictly  enforced 
as  v^ritten,  would  prevent  an  American  diplomat  from  going 
to  his  post  in  England,  France,  or  Germany  unless  he  or  .she 
went  naked  and  empty-handed,  or  got  some  kind  foreigner 
to  take  title  f)  hi^  or  her  b.iceage  and  clothes.  This  cer- 
tainly ought  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

You  say  this  is  exaggerated.  R«^ad  the  biil.  You  say  that 
there  is  no  danger  of  abuse  of  the  new  powers  civen  the 
President,  and  that  these  powers  are  needed  to  ker-p  us  out 
of  war.  I  say  he  has  the  powers  right  now  to  effect  every 
one  of  these — cp.h,  transfer  of  title,  carr>'  at  your  own  risk. 
restricting  shipping  in  dancer  zones — and  he  has  not  a'^ed 
them.  Why?  Tlie  President  .said  in  his  mes-sak'e  to  us  that 
he  will  use  these  powers  for  peace  "with  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo,"  and  apparently  not  before. 

Is  this  a  threat  that  he  will  not  try  to  k^ep  us  at  peace 
unless  we  agree  to  sell  arms?  I  think  not.  It  is  because 
our  shipping  wil!  not  need  protection  until  we  start  to  peddle 
means  of  murder. 

This  is  the  'phonicM"  of  all — rep<^al  of  the  embargo.  They 
say  it  is  a  holy  war.  In  the  name  of  thf^  Prince  of  Peace, 
we  are  to  funiish  gas  and  bombs  to  slau:hter  men.  woi.ien, 
and  children. 

Ot:r  present  neutrality  law.  as  now  adrnini:^fpred,  helps  tlie 
Allies  in  three  way^.  The  President  und<T  the  law  ha.s  barr^-d 
our  pnrt.s  t(!  submarines.  Only  the  Allir^  cm  mak*>  pur.^hases 
under  the  operation  of  our  financial-transactions  law — the 
cash  law  the  President  has  approved.  Our  law  to  prevent 
the  supplying  of  belligerent  .ships  bv  ships  from  our  ports 
hurt.s  only  Hitler,  for  th--  Allies  have  ba.-.  ■  nearby, 

Wc  cannot  be  blamed  for  this.  It  wis  nur  law  long  before 
this  war  started,  but  the  new  bill  rnact.s  all  thr^e  of  these 
provisions  all  over  again  and  adds  throe  further  aids  to  the 
Alli.s. 

First,  Any  sort  of  carry  provision  means  that  only  the  Allies 
can  get  here  to  do  the  carrying,  for  they  control  the  ocean; 

Second.  Repeal  of  the  arm.s  embargo  is  hailed  the  world 
over  as  helping  the  Allies;  and 

Third.  The  combat-areivs  provision  gives  the  President 
power  to  quarantine  aggressors.  Thus  in  the  name  of  neu- 
trality we  help  one  side  in  six  different  ways. 

We  cannot  claim  we  did  not  know  this.  We  cannot  deny 
that  "we  planned  it  that  way."  There  is  a  lull  now  before  the 
storm.  All  quiet  on  our  frontier  on  the  Rhine:  all  quiet  for 
OUT  ships  on  the  ocean;  all  quiet  on  the  political  Potomac;  but 
when  this  antineutrabty  law  blows  things  up.  we  cannot  claim 
we  did  not  know  it  was  lcad'>d.  The  President  has  no  more 
intention  of  taking  us  into  war  than  he  had  of  taking  us  into 
debt  6  years  aeo,  but  "phony"  spending  leads  to  debt  and 
"phony"  neutrality  leads  to  war  in  spite  of  good  intentions. 
Suppose,  however,  in  spite  of  taking  sides,  we  manage  to  stay 
out  by  bottling  up  our  .shipping  and  developing  a  capacity  for 
duplicity  and  self-control  we  have  never  had  before.  Then 
we  fool  the  Allies  instead  of  trying  to  fool  Hitler. 

Let  us  not  be  "phony." 

Let  us  not  try  to  fool  ourselves  or  Hitler  or  the  Allies.  In 
an  era  of  "phony"  wars,  "phony"  peace,  and  "phony"  neu- 
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trality  let  us  not  help  make  the  world  safe  for  duplicity      Let 
us  have  honest  neutrality,  not    •phony"  neutrality 
IHere  fht  gavel  fell,] 

Mr.  ELOOM,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas   ,  Mr.  Sumners  i . 

Mr,  SUMNERS  of  Tt.xas.  Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  I 
have  not  b— n  able  to  attend  upon  this  discussion  I  went 
out  of  circulation  phy.^ically  last  May  and  I  was  not  here 
when  the  House  passed  the  bill  wh:ch  it  is  now  proposed  to 
.^end  to  ccnference,  I  shall  not  attempt  any  general  d-s- 
cussion  of  this  important  subject  which  is  now  receiving  your 
attention,  I  only  want  to  submit  a  few  observations  for  your 
con.-ideration,  I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  House' ap- 
preciates the  solemnity  oi  this  occasion  and  the  tremendous 
importance  of  what  is  being  considered.  We  are  all  deeply 
concerned  to  preserve  the  peace  of  'his  country. 

There  are  a  number  of  things  involved  in  this  discussion 
and  determination  which  I  want  to  mention— two  of  them 
of  fir,><t  importance.  One  affects  this  country  in  its  relation 
to  the  pre.sent  military  controversy  in  the  world.  The  other 
is  With  reference  to  cur  responsibility  in  shaping  international 
law,  I  do  not  pose  a.^  an  international  lawyer,  but  I  may  make 
an  observation,  and  I  think  every  international  iawver  on  this 
floor  will  agree  with  me,  that  international  law"  is  a  very 
involved  and  a  very  immature  sort  of  thing.  Whether  we 
realize  it  or  not  this  vote  soon  to  be  taken  will  contribute  to  the 
making  of  international  law  because  that  is  how  mternational 
law  IS  made. 

Mr,  Speaker,  we  want  to  prevent  this  country  becoming 
involved  in  the  present  European  war.  One  of  the  things  we 
have  pot  to  b-  careful  about  is  that  we  do  not  deceive  either 
ourselves  cr  Hitler  w,th  reference  to  our  not  fighting  under 
any  circumstances. 

I  was  here  during  the  World  War,  I  have  not  the  slight- 
est Goubt  that  one  of  the  things  most  responsible  for  getting 
us  into  the  World  War  was  the  fact  that  we  did  not  believe 
wc  would  fii,'ht  under  any  circumstances.  We  deceived  our- 
selves. We  convinced  Germany  of  that  belief;  we  deceived 
Germany;  and  the  result  wa.-.  the  provocative  acts  which  led 
us  into  the  war.  I  n:an  to  say  that  that  attitude  contributed 
to  it.  This  is  cur  situation  now:  The  sympathy  in  this 
country  is  probably  80  percent  against  Hitler.  That  is  a 
factor  we  have  to  cciL^ider  as  we  sit  here.  Public  opinion, 
public  pulse  is  the  supu  me  law  in  America.  Of  course,  sym- 
pathy 1.-^  a  sentiment ,  but  it  is  not  very  much  that  separates 
that  sentiment  from  action  when  properly  stimulated.  Let 
us  no:  be  confused  about  that  cr  overlook  that  fact  in  trymg 
to  keep  this  country  c.ut  of  war.  Tlie  Members  who  sit  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  now  have  a  very  great  responsibility. 
I  am  not  trying,  as  I  said,  to  make  a  speech.  I  do  not  feel 
physically  able  to  do  it  just  yet.  but  I  want  to  make  one  or 
two  fuither  observations  for  your  consideration. 

Should  It  be  established  as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of 
the  world  that  belligervnts  may  not  buy  from  a  neutral 
implements  and  munitions  of  war  during  war?  That  is  in- 
volved in  the  matter  we  are  now  considering.  This  country 
IS  in  favor  of  peace.  We  know  as  a  general  proposition  that 
that  nation,  v.hich  has  as  its  purpose  to  enter  upon  an  enter- 
prise of  conquest  to  disturb  the  world's  peace,  prepares  itself 
for  that  enterprise  before  it  enters  upon  the  venture.  That 
is  ju^t  common  sense.  That  goes  all  the  way  from  the  indi- 
vidual high,  acker  to  the  nation  that  wants  to  highjack 
another  nation. 

If  it  be  the  policy  of  this  country  to  deny  to  a  nation 
that  is  under  the  threat  of  conquest  the  right  to  go  into 
the  op-n  market  and  buy  there  that  which  is  necessary  to 
defend  itself,  then  this  country  is  alining  itself  not  in  favor 
of  world  peace  but  on  the  side  of  those  who  are  bent  on 
war  or  conquest,  speaking  generally. 

Let  us  reduce  this  to  small  proportions.  Suppose  an 
individual  was  beset  by  another  individual  who  was  going 
to  rob  his  home.  The  man  who  went  in  the  night  to  rob 
got  his  gun  and  got  himself  fixed  before  he  went  to  rob 
this  man.  The  same  thing  is  true  of  nations.  So  this 
man  who  is  in  peril  goes  to  the  hardware  merchant  in 
his  village  and  says.  "I  want  to  buy  a  gun.     I  am  being 
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attacked,"  -WTiGm  are  you  being  attacked  bv?"  He  info'-ms 
the  merchant,  and  the  merchant  says.  -No;  I  am  doing 
business  in  this  com.munity  and  I  have  to  remain  neutral  " 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  very  much  difference  between  that 
and  the  position  of  the  nations  of  the  world  if  we  adopt 
as  a  part  of  the  common  law  of  the  world  that  you  may  not 
sell  munitions  of  war  during  war. 

The  next  proposition  is  a  concrete  proposition:  Do  we  have 
the  right  to  modify  our  policy  during  a  war?    I  have  listened 
to  the  quotation  of  authorities,  but  when  the  common  Jaw 
of  the  world— and  of  course,  it  is  now  being  made— levels 
down,  when  it  is  established,  it  will  be  established    I  have 
no  doubt,  that  a  nation  may  modify  its  policy  as  it  pleases 
as  long  as  such  modified  policy  faUs  within  the  limitation 
imposed  by  international  law.    I  have  listened  to  gentlemen 
who  said  that  you  could  modify  it  provided  it  was  modified 
for  the  benefit  of  the  nation  that  was  doing  the  modifying 
That  is  a  distinction  too  refined  ever  to  be  adjudicated  at 
the  bar  of  public  opinion  among  the  nations  of  the  world     I 
venture  that  prediction.    Any  nation  has  a  right— and  I  do 
not  care  what  these  writers  now  on  international  law  say 
because  it  is  common  sense— to  do  whatever  it  wants  to  do' 
whenever  it  wants  to  do  it,  with  reference  to  changing  its 
policy  provided  the  modified  policy  falls  within  that  which  is 
permitted  by  international  law.     In  this  case  it  is  the  sale 
of  munitions  to  belligerents,  which  is  now  permitted  by  inter- 
national law. 

I  have  heard  a  number  of  statements  made  here  by  gentle- 
men to  the  effect  that  they  were  in  favor  originally  of  re- 
pealing our  legislation  with  regard  to  neutrality  and  de- 
pending on  and  being  guided  and  limited  by  international 
law,  I  wonder  what  would  be  the  effect  if  we  now  should 
refuse  to  lift  this  embargo  since  the  matter  is  presented 
Would  not  Hitler  conclude  that  the  American  people  had 
determined  from  fear,  or  whatever  reason,  that  regardless  of 
what  IS  happening  in  the  world  cr  mav  happen  they  are 
going  to  fashion  their  policy  as  he  and  his  friends  demand' 

It  IS  interesting  to  note  some  of  the  statements  made 
here  that  if  we  do  this  thing  or  do  not  do  it  the  war  wiU 
end  quickly  or  will  not  end  quickly  if  we  lift  the  embargo 
Are  the  statements  correct  that  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
legislation  such  failure  will  tend  to  terminate  this  war^ 
How?  It  is  being  claimed  that  the  change  proposed  would 
be  operative  against  Hitler.  Then  does  it  mean  that  if  we 
refuse  to  pass  this  law  Germany  would  win  quickly'  What 
else  could  they  mean?  Is  that  what  they  want?  What 
would  happen  in  the  world,  then,  as  the  result  of  our 
contribution? 

Let  us  just  face  this.  Suppose  it  should  be  known  sun- 
pose  It  should  be  fully  believed  in  America,  with  80  percent— 
and  I  believe  that  is  a  safe  estimate,  I  really  believe  that 
80  percent  of  the  American  people  are  against  Hitler  in  their 
sympathies— suppose  it  should  become  a  firm  conviction  of 
those  80  percent  that  Germany  was  about  to  subjugate  Eng- 
land and  France.  Now,  whether  right  or  wrong  the  Ameri- 
can people  visualize  Hitler  as  a  soulless.  Godless  heartless 
being.  Whether  right  or  wrong-I  say.  whether  right  or 
wrong— they  visualize  him  as  the  plunderer  of  little  nations 
that  cannot  fight  back,  they  see  him  at  the  rape  of  Poland 
and  inviting  Russia  to  participate  in  the  rape  they  see  him 
strutUng  his  stuff  through  the  streets  of  Warsaw.  We  want 
peace.  I  ask  you  as  statesmen,  earnest  to  preserve  the  peace 
of  this  country.  What  would  be  the  effect,  in  your  judgment 
and  in  your  honest  opinion,  if  it  should  become  evident  that 
Germany  was  about  to  subjugate  England  and  France' 

I  do  not  know  myself,  but  I  do  know  that  with  the  propa- 
ganda that  is  being  conducted— and  I  admit  it  is  being 
conducted— it  would  be  mighty  difficult  to  keep  this  country 
out  of  war  if  it  should  be  believed  and  if  America  should  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  Germany  was  actually  about  to 
subjugate  England  and  France  in  part,  at  least,  because 
though  permitted  by  international  law  we  had  denied  to 
belligerents  the  right  to  purchase  munitions  to  stop  Hitler 
in  his  sweep  of  conquest  over  the  nations  of  Europe.  Does 
anybody  doubt  the  danger  of  cur  swinging  from  the  extreme 
position  which  we  now  occupy  to  the  other  extreme.    If  you 
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can  hold  the  expression  of  the  sympathy  of  the  American  : 
people  within  the  limitation  imposed  by  international  law,  I 
mean  the  general  limitations,  you  will  have  done  a  good  job 
and  all  that  Hitler  can  reasonably  exix^ct  of  this  people.  I 
saw  many  of  the  people  who  had  been  smring,  I  Did  Not  j 
RaLse  My  Boy  To  Be  a  Soldier,  swing  to  the  other  extreme  and 
bring  pressure  upon  their  Members  of  Congress  to  vote  for  tiie 
war  resolution.    We  want  peace. 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportunity  to  submit  these 
observations  for  your  consideration.  I  know  there  is  a  good 
deal  of  feeling  about  this  matter.  That  is  unfortunate.  We 
confront  a  mighty  solemn  and  serious  responsibihty.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  division  is  so  largely  along  party  Unes. 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  we  do  not  make  a  very  good 
showing  to  the  country  by  that  character  of  division.  As  I 
stated  I  have  not  followed  carefully  the  debates  in  the  Senate 
or  here.  I  apologize  for  speaking  at  all  but  I  thought  the 
observations  which  I  have  made  might,  with  some  profit  at 
least,  be  considered  by  this  body.    I  thank  you.     I  Applause.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott]  for  the  pui-posc  of  offer- 
ing an  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  it  is  agreeable,  I  would 
prefer  to  u.-e  some  of  my  time  before  I  offer  my  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  15  minutes. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentlem.an  yield  Icr  a 
unammous-consent  request? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  ovv-n  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  short  edi- 
torial on  the  Dies  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentiem.an  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Ml".  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  a  speech  on  neutrality 
by  the  Right  Reverend  Francis  J.  Beckman,  delivered  last 
Sunday.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Ml-.  BOEHNE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BOEHNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include  a  letter  to  the  Honor- 
able James  E.  Watson,  former  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Indiana,  appearing  in  the  Evening  Star  of  Monday  of  this 
week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  not 
agree  with  my  esteemed  and  learned  friend  from  Texas, 
Judge  StTMNERS,  in  his  interpretation  of  international  law. 
I  do  not  believe  the  contention  has  ever  been  made  that 
any  neutral  has  no  authority  under  international  law  to 
change  its  own  policy  at  any  time  it  desires.  The  point.  I 
believe,  behind  the  argument  that  we  should  not  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  is,  Can  we  repeal  the  embargo  after  hostilities 
have  commenced  and  still  retain  cur  position  as  a  neutral 
under  international  law? 

Now,  In  order  that  I  shall  not  be  put  in  an  incongruous 
position  in  the  debate,  the  same  rule  does  not  apply  with 
respect  to  legislation  concerning  the  credits  and  resources 
of  a  nation.  It  is  a  settled  principle  of  international  law 
that  a  neutral  state  shall  abstain  from  supplying  belligerents 
any  assistance  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war;  and  inasmuch 


as  I  expect  to  di.scuss  later  on  proposed  loans  by  the  Export- 
Imp(ut  B.mk  to  bcUigerent.s,  I  want  to  add  also  that  it  is 
quite  generally  agreed  amori'^  tht>  experts  on  international 
law  that  if  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  niake  a  loan  to 
a  b"l!igrrent  g>)\e:nment  while  the  United  Slates  is  neutral 
such  action  would  constitute  a  violation  of  the  neutral  duties 
of  the  United  States. 

Now,  with  ropect  to  our  loans  and  credits,  it  is  quite 
generally  agreed  among  the  exports  on  international  law 
that  the  neutral  state,  which  in  this  in.^tance  is  the  United 
States,  may.  for  the  purpa-^e  of  conserving  its  own  supplies 
or  safeguarding  its  neutrality,  place  prohibitions  upon  the 
grant  mg  of  loans  or  credits  by  person.s  subject  to  its 
jurisdiction. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  may  be  a  movement  in  this  House 
to  prevent  the  action  which  I  propose  to  offer  to  conserve 
the  cash,  credit,  wealth,  and  resources  of  the  American 
public.  That  IS  why  I  have  asked  to  proceed  for  a  few 
minutes  of  my  time  before  offering  the  amendment,  so  that 
the  !s.  ue  may  be  rrystallized  before  the  amendment  is  offered. 

There  are  two  questions  confronting  the  American  people 
today  which  I  think  are  important. 

Tlie  first  is.  Do  we  want  to  stay  out  of  the  war  in  Europe? 
I  think  that  question  answers  itself.  No  one,  of  course,  wants 
to  get  into  any  European  war. 

The  second  is  just  as  important,  and  probably  more  im- 
portant in  Its  implications  than  the  first  question  or  any 
oth-^'r  question  which  has  b'cn  presented  on  the  floor  nf  this 
House  or  th*^  flo^ir  of  the  other  body  during  these  dt bates, 
and  it  is  this:  Do  we  want  the  taxpayers'  money  ai^.d  credit 
used  to  finance  foreign  wars? 

I  believe  this  i.ssue  has  been  som"what  overlooked,  and  I 
believe  it  is  the  controllm;;  one — whether  we  furnish  the 
means  or  the  credit,  as  we  did  during  the  la.st  Wo:  id  War. 
for  Europ<\an  countries  to  carry  on  the  present  war.  The 
last  World  War,  In  which  the  United  States  paHicipated.  has 
already  cost  thf^  taxpayers  of  the  Unil.d  States  approxi- 
mately $55,000,000,000.  You  say  that  we  have  protected  the 
people  of  the  United  States  in  that  we  have  passed  an  act 
called  the  Johnson  Act,  which  prohibits  luans  to  countries 
which  owe  the  United  States,  and  inasmuch  as  the  bel- 
ligerents to  whom  we  wish  to  loan  are  now  indebted  to  the 
United  States,  then  it  follows  that  the  Johnson  Act  applies, 
and  that  there  could  be  no  credits  and  loans  to  England 
and  France  and  to  other  countries  that  owe  us  money. 

That  is  tru«  pa^^sibly  with  respect  to  private  loans  and 
credits,  but  unfortunately  it  does  not  apply  tn  loans  which 
might  be  mad*^  by  Government  agencies.  So  that  there  miuht 
not  be  any  question  about  that,  I  ask  that  you  refer  to  the 
Johnson  Act,  which  is  Public,  No.  151,  Seventy-third 
Congress,  and  you  will  find,  after  providing  that  it  .shall  be 
unlawful  within  the  United  States  or  any  place  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  for  any  prrson  to  pur- 
cha.se  or  sell  the  bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of 
any  foreign  country,  and  so  forth,  that  section  2  of  that 
act  has  this  to  say: 

Ap  upod  In  this  art  tho  tprm  "prrson"  lnrlude<;  Individual, 
partnorPhip.  corporation,  or  a.socl:itinn  other  than  a  public  cor- 
poration created  by  or  pursuant  to  i>peclal  authorization  of  Con- 
gres?.  or  a  corporation  In  which  the  Govcrnnietit  of  the  Ui.lted 
States  ha«  or  excrcLses  a  controlling  interest  tlirough  stock  owner- 
ship or  otherwise. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  the  Johnson  Act  docs  not  apply  to 
the  use  of  the  exchange-stabilization  fund  and  it  does  not 
apply  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation:  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  Com.modity  Credit  Corporation;  and  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  two  Export-Import  Banks  of  Washington. 
and  does  not  apply  to  the  Federal  Reserve  banks. 

That  is  the  point  I  particularly  want  to  stress.  It  does  not 
apply  to  the  Federal  Re.serve  banks  and  to  many  members  of 
the  Federal  Re::crve  System  and  nonmember  banks  in  v»hich 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  owns  the  controlling 
shares  of  stock. 

What  shall  we  do  about  it?  Section  7  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment provides  that  indiv. duals  shall  not  make  loans.    It  says 
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'•p.r.-on";  and  if  I  might  take  the  time  to  read  it    in  part 
it  provides: 

Whenever  the  Pre.-dent  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  lai.  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase  sell  cr  exchar^c 
bends,  securities,  cr  other  obl:;:ations  of  the  i^cvernn-ont  of'anv 
state  n.imed  In  su-h  proclamation,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
cr  any  such  s^ite.  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the 
|.evernment  of  any  such  state.  Ls-ued  after  the  date  of  such  proc- 
lamation, or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  anv  credit  to  anv  such 
po\crnment,  political  subdivision,  or  person. 

I  understand  there  was  some  debate  in  the  other  body  as 
to  whether  that  word  '■person"  includes  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bauks.  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  or  the  two  Export-Iniport 
Bai.k^  of  \Va.shingtGn.  I  understand  that  the  Senator  pro- 
posing an  amendment  similar  to  tho  one  I  propose  today  was 
assured  that  the  word  "person"  did  include  ihese  agencies. 
If  that  term  "p-rson"  does  include  these  agencies,  well  and 
good;  but  if  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  about  it,  it  is  the 
ea.^iest  thing  for  us.  while  we  have  the  inclination  and  the 
time  in  the  consideration  of  the  bill,  to  so  perfect  the  bill  in 
that  particular  that  there  will  be  no  question  about  the  clear 
intent  of  Congress  in  that  respect.  To  this  end  I  shall  offer 
an  amendment  to  instruct  the  conferees,  taking  section  7 
of  the  Senate  bill  as  the  base,  as  follows: 

.Sfc  7  (a  I  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
re.:.tiLn  under  the  authority  of  section  1  la).  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  the  Federal  Re'-erve  banks,  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corporation  the  Commcditv  Credit  Co-poration  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  or  anv  other  aqencv  of  the  Federal 
C.o\ernnitnt.  or  for  any  per.-.on.  association,  "partnership  or  cor- 
poration within  the  United  States  tj  purcha'^e.  sell  or  exchanc-e 
bonds,  .securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  government  of  any 
ptate  named  in  such  prochimation.  or  of  anv  poht.cal  subdivision 
of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  {xrson.  partnership,  association  cr 
corporation  acting  for  or  on  brhalf  of  the  government  of  anv  such 
Stat*',  i.ssued  after  t)ie  date  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any 
loan  or  extend  any  cre:i.t  to  any  such  covernirent.  political  sub- 
division, person,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation  Tlie  pro- 
visions of  thl"^  sub.section  sh.all  also  applv  to  the  sale  bv  any  person 
within  the  United  States  to  any  person  in  a  state  named"  m  ariy 
such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials  listed  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  under  the  authoritv  of  section  12  d) 

(bi   Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section  or 
cf  any  regulations  i.s.wucd  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof 
be  nned   not  more  than  $50000  or  imprisoned  for  not   more   than 
5  ye.irs.  or  both      Should  the  violation  be  bv  a  corporation    orpani- 
zation.  or  a-'^cciation.  each  officer  or  director  thereof  participating 
in    the   violation  shall   be   liable   to   the   penalty   herein   prescribed 
ic)    Whenever  any   proclamation   i..sued   under   the   authority   of 
section   1    la)    shall   have  been   revoked   with   respect  to  any  state 
th-  provisions  of  thl..  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  applv  with 
respect    to   such    state,    except   as   to   otienses    committed    prior   to 
stirh  revocation. 

(ill  Thi.s  section  shall  not  apply  to  loans,  discounts,  advances  of 
credit,  and  ether  evidences  of  indebtedness  incident  to  shipments 
between  the  United  States  and  states  bordering  on  the  United 
States  as  described  and  provided  In  subsection  (f)  of  section  2  of 
iXiis  net. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  include  the  United  States  Treasury  stabilization 
fund? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  It  is  my  opinion  that  the  words  I  have 
used  here  'or  any  other  agency  of  the  Federal  Government" 
include  the  use  to  which  the  stabilization  fund  m.ay  be  put. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Is  it  not  true  that  under 
existing  law  the  stabilization  fund  can  only  be  used  for 
stabilizing  the  American  dollar  anyway;  it  cannot  under  any 
circumstances  be  used  to  finance  foreign  loans '' 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Under  the  existing  stabilization  law  there 
Is  specific  authority  for  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to 
deal  in  the  securities  or  other  instruments  of  credit  of  any 
foreign  country. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  time  to  look  up  the  language 
now,  but  I  incorporated  it  in  my  remarks  which  I  made  in 
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the  House  on  October  19,  page  623,  in  which  there  is 
specific  authority  granted  to  deal  in  the  securities  of  a 
foreign  nation. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Briefly. 

Mr   ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    For  the  express  purpose  of 
stabilizing  the  American  dollar'' 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Well,  what  would  it  be  for?  For  what 
purpose  would  you  invest  in  foreign  securities  but  to  stabilize 
the  American  dollar,  because  with  the  pound  sterling  drop- 
ping all  around  you.  the  franc  dropping  all  around  you.  it 
wou  d  be  the  natural  excuse  that  the  stabilization  fund 
would  be  used  for  that  purpose,  but  the  reason  why  I  sug- 
!  gest  m  the  amendment  which  I  put  into  my  rem.arks  last 
week,  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  should  be  pro- 
:  hibited  from  using  this  fund  for  that  purpose  is  because  tho 
pound  sterling  has  been  pegged  by  fiat  of  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  invest  in 
the  securities  of  Great  Britain  or  Fi-ance  for  the  purpose  of 
stabilizing  our  dollar.  It  is  done  by  the  fiat  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments.  So  there  is  no  need  using  th- 
stabilization  fund  for  that  purpose. 

Now.  I  think  this  question  of  credits  is  of  much  more  impor- 
ance  even  than  the  question  of  embargoes.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  question  of  the  arms  embargo  is  decidedly  secondary 
to  that  of  credits.  England  and  France  will  not  have  very  much 
cash  to  pay  for  arms  and  am.munition,  so  the  cash-and-carry 
plan  will  actually  operate  as  an  embargo  unless  they  are  able 
to  establish  credits  here.  Now,  there  is  no  gold  in  the  Treas- 
ury earmarked  for  the  use  of  Great  Britain  or  France  So 
they  have  no  gold  at  their  disposal,  if  it  is  where  it  should  be 
according  to  law.  with  which  to  pay  cash.  Now,  when  their 
meager  cash  resources  are  dissipated  where  can  they  go  to  buy 
our  mumtions  and  our  arms?  They  must  get  credit  Where' 
Not  from  private  sources,  not  from  private  individuals  be^ 
cause  wehave  stopped  that  in  section  7  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. They  cannot  get  credit  from  private  persons 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  the  gentleman  3  additional 

minutes. 

^^  J^J-COTT.  They  must  go  to  the  only  other  source 
available,  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  which  are  not  pro- 
hibited by  any  law  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books  from 
making  loans. 

In  offering  this  amendment  it  is  my  purpose  to  protect  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States  just  as  we  have  protected 
Private  investors  by  section  7  of  the  Senate  bill 

Now.  there  are  available  for  loans  to  belligerents  over 
$12,000  000.000.  There  are  over  $8,000,000,000  avaSe  in  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks.  There  are  $2,000,000,000  in  the  stabi- 
lization fund.  There  are  $1,250,000,000  available  in  the  Re- 
construction Finance  Corporation.  There  are  $100.000  000 
available  in  the  Export-Import  Bank  and  an  indetermiriate 
amount  available  for  loans  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  Jesse  Jones  has  said  that  there  is  no  restriction 
against  making  foreign  loans  by  those  agencies.  I  think  there 
shou.d  be,  so  that  the  American  people  will  not  be  called  upon 
against  their  will,  to  finance  a  European  war  against  theii? 
wishes.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wolcott:  At  the  end  of  the  amend 
Sg°^'''^  ^^  ''''  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  VoetsJ  add  tTeTot 

^^'Tk^*^^^  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H  J  T^^^nfi  hi 
further  instructed  to  Insist  upon  the  falIow?ng°"a3''to  tc^on '7°'  ^' 
rv^ofi  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafS? be 
unlawful  for  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  the  Reconstruction  Fl! 
nance  Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  the^^ortl 
Import  Bank  of  Washington,  or  any  other  agency  of  thl  KdeS 
Government,  or  for  any  person,  association.  partnershiD  or  cor 
poration  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  the  goveri^ent  of  ?nv 
state  named  In  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  political  subdlvislSn 
of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person,  partnership,  association  o? 
corporation  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  governiaem^  any ^uch 
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state,  issued  after  the  date  of  si:ch  proclamarion.  or  to  make  any 
loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  povernment,  pchtical  sub- 
division, person,  partnership,  association,  or  corporation.  The  \r:c- 
vis;on.<  01"  thi,^  svibsrcrion  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  by  any  person 
within  the  United  States  to  any  person  In  a  state  named  in  any 
such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  m.itn'rials  li«'ed  in  a  procla- 
mation issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i). 

'•'(h)  Whoever  shall  violate  ar.y  of  the  provisions  of  this  .soction 
cr  of  any  regiilatlons  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  mere  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  nor  more 
than  5  years,  cr  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a  corporat.on, 
cr^anizaticn,  or  association,  each  oflicer  or  director  there, >:'  par- 
ticipatinc  In  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  herein 
prescribed. 

'■■(c)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  la)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state. 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  applv  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to 
such    re'-ocation, 

"'(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  loans,  discounts,  advances 
cf  credit,  and  other  evidences  cf  indebtf'.-ine--s  incident  to  ship- 
ments between  the  United  States  and  s'atcs  borderinc;  on  the 
United  States  as  described  and  provided  in  subsection  (f)  of 
section  2  of  this  act.'  " 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1  additicnal  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Wolcott]. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amendment  is  intended 
to  clarify  the  lanTuar;e  of  the  Senate  bill  in  that  the  lan- 
guage shall  mean  just  what  the  Senate  intended  it  to  mean; 
that  the  agencies  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  private  per- 
sons, shall  be  prohibited  from  making  loans  to  belligerents. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama   I  Mr.  Ste.'lg.all)  . 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  the  matter 
of  credits  is  a  m.ost  important  part  of  this  legislation.  That 
being  the  case,  it  is  important  that  the  House  understand 
just  what  is  involved  in  the  amendment  just  proposed. 

I  desire  first  to  call  attention  to  an  erroneous  statement 
of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wolcott!,  who  j'^ist 
preceded  me.  He  stated  that  Great  Britain  and  f>-ance 
have  no  gold  in  the  United  States.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
made  that  statement  inadvertently.  I  am  undertaking:  now 
to  get  authentic  figures  to  show  the  exact  situation  and  will 
submit  them  before  I  conclude.  But  France  and  Great  Brit- 
ain have  at  this  time  large  quantities  of  gold  earmarked  and 
available  for  their  u.'^e  in  the  United  S'^atjs.  I  will  have  the 
figures  from  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  a  minute  or  two, 
and  I  will  supply  them  for  the  benefit  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  said  that  those  two  countries  had  no  earmarked 
gold  in  the  figure  quoted  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States, 
namely,  $17,000,000,000  plus. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  amount.  I  am 
undertaking  to  get  accurate  information  about  it  in  order 
that  the  House  may  know  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  is  necessarily  useless  in  certain  particulars.  The 
Federal  Reserve  banks  have  only  limited  authority  in  making 
loans,  or  in  the  matter  of  rediscounts,  or  making  advances, 
or  in  the  purchase  of  securities  in  the  open  market.  There  is 
no  authority  in  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  for  the  purchase 
of  obligations  of  foreign  governments  or  for  conducting  any 
of  the  transactions  indicated  in  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  am  informed  the  gentleman  took  issue 
with  my  statement. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  my  time 
Is  limited. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  was  informed  that  there  was  no  money, 
no  fund  which  was  earmarked  for  any  one  of  the  foreign 
countries;  and  this  information  came  to  me  this  morning 
from  Mr.  Bell,  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  We  will  have  aU  that  information  defi- 
nitely in  a  few  minutes. 

I  have  stated  the  law  with  respect  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation.     The  Corporation  has  no  authority  to  make 


loans  to  foreign  governments  and  they  do  not  undertake  to 
make  ."^uch  loans.  The  only  agencies  of  the  Governmont 
that  are  authorized  to  make  loans  of  this  type  are  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  and  the  Export -Import  Bonk. 
The  Export -Import  Bank  cannot  have  outstanding  at  any 
time  more  than  $100,000,000  of  obligations  of  any  kind,  and 
they  have  not  a  dollar  available  now  for  loans  to  anybody. 
Their  funds  are  exhausted. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Id;iho.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  for  a  qu'-.stion? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Because  of  my  limited  time  I  cannot 
yield. 

But.  if  they  had  funds  available  for  .such  loans,  it  would 
be  ridiculous  to  treat  a  $100,000,000  fund  a.s  of  serious  im- 
portance in  financing  of  a  great  world  war. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is  authorized  under 
recent  le^.n.'^lation  to  sell  surplus  farm  produces  to  other  gov- 
ernr!":ents  wherever  they  can.  and  this  Is  the  only  power  they 
have  under  that  legislation.  We  provided  for  the  barter  of 
600  000  bales  of  cotton  to  Great  Britain  in  exchi\nce  for  rub- 
ber. We  have  provided  for  the  sale  of  an  additional  amount 
of  cotton  not  in  excess  of  500,000  bales  and  for  the  sale  of 
other  surplus  farm  products.  The  only  possible  field  of 
operation,  practically  speaking,  that  the  am-ndment  ofTticd 
by  the  gentleman  could  have,  would  be  to  prohibit  the  s:ile 
oi  surplus  farm  products — surely  the  House  does  net  wish  to 
do  that,     I  hope  not. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     Yes;  I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  WHITE  uf  Idaho.  !>>  it  not  a  fact  that  th^  Federal 
Reserve  banks  can  rediscount  trade  acceptances  from  for- 
eign sources? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Yes;  but  of  the  character  covered  by 
the  amendment.  Federal  Reserve  banks  cannot,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill,  receive  for  rediscount,  nor  in  the 
form  of  acceptances,  nor  for  the  purpose  of  mak  ng  ad- 
vances, nor  by  purchase  In  the  op' n  markft  one  dollar  of 
the  securities  of  any  foreign  government  in  the  worid.  Un- 
der this  bill,  any  member  bank  that  took  .^uth  securitios 
would  take  them  in  violation  of  the  law.  and  that  would 
automatically  exclude  them  from  such  tran.sactions  \\,th 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  even  if  it  could  be  done  under  exist- 
ing law. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  The  pentlem.an  is  talking  about 
the  Government,  but  I  am  talking  abuut  importers  and 
foreign  accounts. 

Mr,  STEAGALL.  I  am  talking  about  the  purchase  or 
acceptance  of  securities,  about  any  and  all  forms  of  trans- 
actions that  the  Federal  Reserve  bank  is  permitted  to  con- 
duct under  the  law. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     For  a  brief  question. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  call  the  gentleman's  attention  to  page 
1017  of  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  27,  to  a  col- 
loquy between  the  Senator  from  Ohio  iMr.  T.aft  1  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Pittman  ;.  The  question  involved 
here  is  answered  fully.    Senator  George  also  spoke. 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  I  must  ask  the  gentlemen  not  to  read 
that  in  my  time. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  a&k  per- 
mission to  include  this  coUcquy  in  his  remaiks,  for  it  shows 
beyond  question  that  in  the  Senate  bill  the  word  "perscn" 
means  corporation.  Senator  Pittman  said  it  meant  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  any  other  corpora- 
tion, 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  It  is  true  that  the  bill  before  us  de- 
fines '■person"  to  mean  partnership  or  corporation.  This 
language  was  used  in  the  Johnson  Act,  but  the  Johnson  Act 
went  further  and  stated  that  its  provisions  did  not  apply  to 
Government  corporations  and  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  not  taken  the  time  of  the  House  in 

the  discussion  of   this  bill.     I  have   my   own  views,  as  has 

every  Member,  and  I  am  sure  that  my  deep  anxiety  to  save 

our  count; y  from  involvement  in  the  war  in  Europe  is  the 

I  same  as  that  of  every  other  Member  of  this  House.    In  my 
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view  of  this  matter  we  have  gone  as  far  as  we  ought  to  go 
in  denying  to  the  people  of  this  Nation  the  full  exerci.se  of 
their  ruihts  under  the  law  of  nations.  I  am  not  sure  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill.  I  certainly  do 
not  want  to  co  any  further.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  and  com- 
merce arc  the  handmaidens  of  civilization:  they  are  the 
world's  chief  instrumentalities  for  the  promotion  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  nations.  If  we  are  to  adopt  the  policy 
of  withdrawing  our  trade  from  nations  who  are  involved  in 
war  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  every  nation  in  the  world 
adopted  the  same  policy. 

Citizens  enjoy  constitutional  protection  of  the  right  to 
bear  arms.  It  is  a  moral  r^ght  and  it  rests  also  upon  con- 
siderations of  public  policy.  Unless  citizens  have  the  right 
to  bear  arms  they  cannot  defend  their  hberties.  And  the  ^ 
right  to  bear  arms  is  of  no  value  without  the  right  to  pur-  i 
chase  arm.'^.  The  same  is  true  of  nations.  The  right  is 
md  spen.sable  to  the  freedom  of  small  nations.  Any  denial 
o!  tins  r;glu  must  operate  in  favor  of  outlaw  nations  whcse 
ch.ef  weapon  is  force  and  whose  resort  for  settlement  of 
controversies  is  v.-ar. 

If  every  nation  in  the  world  should  adopt  the  policy  of 
complete  embargo  upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  any 
nation  re^zardmg  itself  in  danger  cf  inva.sion  or  attack 
wruld  have  to  put  its  military  establishment  on  a  war  basis 
Ev.rv  decent  iKttion  in  the  world  would  have  to  adopt  the 
standard.-^  of  any  bandit  nation  that  threatened  the  forces 
of  civiLzaiion.  Su-h  a  rule  would  convert  the  world  into  an 
armed  camp.  Nothing  could  be  more  dancerous  to  the 
pr-ace  of  the  wnrld  and  the  advancement  of  international 
morality  rsnd  c:ec.  ncy. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Mi.ssouri.     Will  the  gentlem.an  yield? 

Mr.  STEAGALL.     I  yield  to  the  gentlem.an  from  Missouri. 

Mr  WILLIAMS  of  Missouri.  A  question  was  raised  as  to 
whrther  cr  not  there  was  any  gold  earmarked  for  France 
and  England  in  this  country,  i  just  now  had  a  talk  with 
a  member  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  he  informs 
me  th-re  are  $1,070,000,000  earmarked  to  the  various  ccun- 
trirs.  the  .sub-tantial  part  of  which  belongs  to  England  and 
France.  In  addition  to  that,  they  have  $7.000  000  000  in 
seru- ities   which  are  available  for   their  use. 

Mr.  STEAGALL  I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Mi<^souri 
I  knew  m  a  genera!  way  what  the  facts  would  show  but 
I  did  not  have  the  figures.  The  Federal  Re.serve  Board  does 
not  think  It  dosirable  to  dr-close  the  exact  amount  to  the 
credit  of  any  individual  government,  but  we  know  that  much 
the  larf.:er  portion  of  this  gold  is  available  to  Great  Britain 
and  France  in  addition  to  the  enormous  holdings  of  securities 
in  the  United  States.  ^^cunues 

I  Hero  the  gavel  felll 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  MK.souri  LMr.  Cochran]  as  he  may  desire 

Mr.  COCHRAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  being  stronglv  opposed  to 
the  extension  of  credits  to  belligerent  nations  m  fact  to  all 
nations  that  have  defaulted  in  their  obligations  to  us  for  i 
money   previously  advaiiced   I   would   certainly  support   the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr  Wolcott  1 
if  I  had  not  satisfied  myself  that   this  bill  already  carries   ' 
language  that  will  do  just  what  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan seeks  to  accomplish  by  his  amendment.     The  very  ques- 
tion  arose   while   the   bill   was   under   consideration   in   the 
Senate.     In  the  Record  of  October  27,  1939,  page  1017    wiU 
be  found  the  following  discussion.     I  read  from  that  Record: 
Mr.  Taft,  Mr.  President,  while  this  matter   is  being  discussed  I 
shov.ld    like    to   a.sk    the   chairman    of    the    Committee    on    Forefgn 
Rel.itions   one   question   regarding   this   section.     On   page   21   it   is 
provided  that  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclama- 
tion it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  StSes 
to  advance  credits  to  foreign  governments.     I  wish  to  know  thethe? 
L        1^1  ^'^''>'™«"  °f  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  con- 
siders^that  the  word  -person."  which  is  also  defined  on  page  30  as 
nrluding   corporations,   and  so  forth.    Is  broad   enougS  to^ncludl 
B.nk  "    ^''^""    Corporation    and    the    Lport-S^port 

.^^h\  ^Jy'*^-  '^,^  ^-ord  "person"  expressly  Includes  corporations 
and  I  therefore  take  it  that  it  does  include  them  P^^auons. 

♦,  ^^'■^T'^"'-  In  the  Senator's  opinion,   it  includes  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  and  the  Export-Import  Bank? 
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tu^J.  TlTT^,  '^^^  *^  ™y  opinion,  and  that  was  the  opinion  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Joint  resolution  opuuun 

P.r!i.„?^w''''T-  ^-  President.  I  wish  to  make  a  short  statement 
Particu  arty   I   wanted    to   say   that   my   construction   of   the   word 

the  can^r^VtiT'r'll'^^  l""^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^'^'^^  ''^  ^^^  chairman  cf 
the  com.mittee.  I  think  that  is  pertinent,  because  in  effect  It 
covers  precisely  one  of  the  amendments  oflfered  by  the  distinguished 

fTh'nk  the"uSiH°•..^■'^''^.\^^  ^"^^^  ^"^-^  ^"  '^'^  bodf  Sda,- 
I  think   the  word   "person"  here  does   include  a   subsidiary  cf  the 

?in7n?i"r"o;.^  corporate  subsidiary  such  as  the  Reconitructlon 
Finance  Corporation,  or  any  other  corporation  which  is  owned 
\^  holly  or  practically  wholly  by  the  Government  itself 

Mr    T.^FT  rose. 

Mr,  George.  I  was  merely  adding  my  Interpretation  of  the  lan- 

fth^inv'^f  ^  P^'-t^^ul^ly  Wished  that  it  go  into  the  Record,  blcau^ 
I  think  It  is  important, 

Tliat  convinces  me  beyond  question  that  loans  cannot  be 
made  by  Government  corporations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  keep  this  country  at  peace  with  the  world 
IS  certainly  the  objective  not  only  of  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress but  of  the  President  and  the  citizens  of  our  country 

Considering  the  events  that  ultimately  resulted  in  our  entry 
into  the  World  War.  I  have  concluded,  after  a  most  careful 
study,  the  enactment  of  the  resolution  passed  by  the  Senate 
will  eliminate  so  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  to  do  so  the 
danger  of  the  United  States  becoming  involved  in  this  terrible 
conflict. 

It  has  been  stated  that  to  amend  in  any  way  the  present 
Neutrality  Act  there  is  danger  of  us  being  involved  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  been  charged  that  if  we  do  not  change 
our  present  law,  there  is  danger  of  this  country  becoming 
mvolved. 

I  do  not  question  the  sincerity  of  either  group,  but  I  do  say 
mterference  with  our  right  to  engage  in  trade  and  carry  in 
our  ships  that  which  we  sold,  together  with  the  ruthless  sub- 
marine campaign  of  Germany,  so  aroused  our  people  that  war 
was  declared  in  1917.  and  we  soon  found  American  soldiers  on 
foreign  soil.    I  seek  to  prevent  this  from  happening  again 

What  benefits  we  received  as  a  result  of  the  last  war  were 
not  worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  American  soldier,  because  our 
only  reward  for  our  participation  in  that  war  was  abuse  and 
debts  which  will  not  be  collected,  at  least,  for  generations  to 
come,  if  ever. 

No  matter  what  the  final  decision  of  Congress  en  this  ques- 
tion, m  my  humble  opinion  that  decision  will  not  result  in 
this  country  becoming  involved.  On  the  question  of  peace 
with  the  world,  our  citizens  are  absolutely  united,  but  there  is 
a  difference  of  opinion  how  to  best  accomplish  this  objective 

Those  of  us  who,  by  reason  of  cur  official  position,  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  providing  a  way  to  keen 
our  country  out  of  war,  feel  that  responsibility  keenly 

In  seeking  the  solution,  no  one  who  thinks  of  his  or  her 
political  welfare  is  fit  to  be  a  Member  of  the  American  Con- 
gress. 

I  hope  in  the  end  that  by  my  vote  I  will  be  able  to  make 
some  contribution  that  will  prevent  one  American  citizen  from 
losing  his  or  her  life. 

I  have  been  a  loyal  supporter  of  the  President,  but  in  this 
instance  my  own  conscience  will  be  my  guide.  I  follow  him 
today,  but  if  I  felt,  for  one  moment,  that  the  President's 
views  upon  this  important  question  were  not  sound  under  no 
consideration  could  anyone  get  me  to  support  his  recom- 
mendations. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  and  the  youth  of  our  country 
naturally  are  greatly  disturbed  over  the  situation  abroad 
fearing  that  we  might  be  dragged  into  the  conflict,  and  our 
soldiers  will  be  sent  to  foreign  soil.  If  it  will  be  helpful  in 
any  way  in  relieving  their  anxiety,  no  matter  what  has  been 
said  to  the  contrary,  I  say  now,  there  is  not  one  person  I 
know  of  in  public  life  who  wants  to  send  an  American  soldier 
to  foreign  countries  to  fight  the  battles  of  others  There  is 
no  Member  of  Congress  who  wants  war,  and  let  it  be  remem- 
bered It  is  the  Congress  only  that  can  declare  war,  because  the 
Constitution  so  provides. 

I  reached  my  conclusion  upon  this  important  question 
feelmg  the  present  Neutrality  Act  undoubtedly  will  cause 
this  country  grief  if  it  is  not  amended.  I  say  this  even  though 
I  voted  for  that  legislation. 
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I  am  asked  by  many  of  my  constituents  why  the  embargo 
should  now  be  I'-'pealed.  My  an.nvcr  is  that  it  is  not  an  em- 
bargo other  than  in  name.  While  it  is  unlawful  to  export 
or  attempt  to  export  arms,  ammuniiion.  Implements  of  war, 
and  sr;  forth,  from  any  plac'_^  in  the  United  States  to  any 
bellicrerenr  state  nam.ed  in  the  prrclam.ation  of  the  President, 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  u.'-"  of, 
any  such  bell.gerent  state,  what  disturbs  me  most  is  that 
while  we  cannot  ship  arms  and  ammunition,  and  so  forth. 
to  a  be'llicercnt  state,  we  can  sell  the  parts  or  the  material 
that  would  enable  a  belligerent  state  to  manufacture  that 
which  we  are  prevented  from  selling.  The  embargo  says, 
and  the  am.tnd:i:ent  says,  you  cannot  buy  or  ship  the  finished 
product,  but  you  can  buy  everything  you  need  to  manufacture 
or  assemble  arms,  ammunition,  and  other  articles  covered 
by  the  embargo. 

It  has  been  said  that  so-called  isolationists  d-sire  the  em.- 
bargo  to  remain.  If  those  who  are  supporting  the  retention 
of  the  embargo  are  really  isolationists,  the  Ug'.slaiion  they 
should  be  advocating  would  be  an  embargo  that  would  pre- 
vent us  from  selling  anything  Uianufactured  or  produced  m 
the  United  States  to  the  countries  at  war.  No  one  ;n  Congress 
has  made  any  such  sut'gesticn,  and  no  one  will.  Those  in 
favor  of  retaining  the  embargo  favor  the  sending  of  m.aterial 
of  every  kind,  of  food,  clothing,  of  oil.  and  everything  else 
except  that  which  is  specfically  mentioned  in  the  embargo  to 
belligerent  nations.  If  a  su'^gestion  was  made  for  an  embargo 
on  evervthing  we  manufacture  and  produce,  ihc  ciy  weu!d 
be  heard  fio.m  ih'-  four  corners  of  the  country  that  Congresii 
would  destroy  our  industries  as  well  as  agriculture. 

It  is  just  as  necessary  to  feed  and  clothe  an  army  as  it  is 
to  furnish  tlu-  seldiers  with  arms  and  ammunition.  Has  any- 
one suggested  that  we  not  sell  food  and  clothing  to  the 
countries  at  war? 

In  the  final  analysis,  statistics  show  that  durinc  the  World 
W^r  only  13  percent  of  purchases  by  for-.'ign  countries  con- 
sisted of  armis  and  ammunition  and  implements  of  war.  In 
other  words,  if  the  embargo  in  existing  law  remains  and  the 
same  amount  of  purchases  be  made  during  this  war,  there 
would  be  no  embargo  on  87  percent  of  that  which  the  nations 
at  war  might  want  to  purchase  from  us. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  the  conclusion  where  I  nuist  ad- 
mit the  sale  of  anything  to  anybody  will  require  us  to  enter 
this  war  so  long  as  we  make  them  pay  cash  for  it  and,  above 
all.  require  them  to  take  possession  in  this  country  and  trans- 
port what  they  buy  in  their  own  ships. 

Just  so  long  as  we  enact  legislation,  which  is  in  the  pending 
resc'unon  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  that  will  prevent  ships 
flying  the  American  flag  from  going  into  combat  zones  and 
our  citizens  tak.ng  passage  on  belligerent  or  neutral  ships 
traveling  in  combat  zones,  wc  are  not  going  to  get  into  this 
war. 

In  support  of  this  statement,  let  us  lock  at  a  situation 
that  exists  now.  Who  can  say  if  the  provisions  which  pre- 
vent our  ships  from  entering  combat  zone;^  had  be-en  in 
existing  law.  that  the  City  of  Flint  would  have  been  carry- 
ing contraband  or  would  have  been  in  waters  where  it  could 
have  been  captured  by  the  German  Government? 

I  have  continually  insisted,  and  I  insist  again,  keeping 
our  ships  oul  of  the  combat  zone  and  r^vv  citizens  being  re- 
quired to  travel  on  their  own  responsibility  if  they  do  travel 
in  combat  zones  on  neutral  or  belligerent  ships,  is  far  more 
important  than  any  ether  feature  of  the  pending  resolution. 
Cash  and  carry — and  I  mean  cash  and  carry,  not  credit 
and  cany — is  another  feature  of  the  bill  v.'hich  I  insist  upon. 
Never  again  do  I  want  to  see  this  country  send  our  gold  to 
foreign  nations,  no  matter  what  nation  it  is,  other  than  for 
the  care  of  hclpl'-^ss  and  disabled  noncombatants  which,  if 
necessary,  can  be  done  through  the  Red  Cross.  Of  course, 
this  Nation  would  not  stand  in  the  way  of  extending  some 
little  help  to  starving  children  and  mothers,  no  matter 
whether  they  be  German,  English,  or  French,  or  the  naiicnals 
of  any  other  country. 

The  charge  is  made,  to  change  the  embargo  provision  now 
will  assist  Great  Britain  and  France.  Probably  so,  but  who 
benefits  by  that  paragraph  in  the  law  now?     On  the  other 


hand.  Groat  Britain  and  Fi-ance  will  certainly  resent  the 
cash-and-carry  provisions.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I 
care  not  what  any  nition  of  the  world  thinks  ot  our  N"u- 
trality  Act,  I  ;im  not  thinking  of  any  nation  m  th.f  world 
exeept  our  own,  and  it  is  for  th'>  welfare  of  our  own  country 
and  cur  own  citizens  that  I  take  the  position  I  do. 

History  tells  us  one  country  is  no  better  than  the  other. 
History  shows  that  when  they  had  the  power,  thr  strong 
would  take  what  they  wanted  from  th^'  weak,  so  why  should 
we  care  in  this  instance  for  any  foreign  country? 

Yes.  it  L^  true  Germany  miiiht  not  like  any  rhamres  in 
the  Neutrality  Act  at  this  time,  and  it  is  lik.  wi.-<'  true  that 
Great  Britaui  and  France  will  no:  lik""  the  cash  and  carry 
and  other  provisions  of  the  law. 

The  pri'p<5sed  changes  in  the  Neutrality  Art  will  not.  how- 
ev^v.  prevent  Ru-sia  and  Japan  from  buying  and  trans- 
porting' m  their  own  ships  anything  they  have  the  money 
to  purehase  in  this  country.  Tiue,  thi-y  arc  not  rxpfcted 
under  the  em.baigo  provision  to  sell  what  is  n.^nvd  in  the 
cmbarco  to  a  bellif'^rent.  but  th;y  certainly  can  sell  that 
wh.ch  th'  y  proca^ce  and  th.it  whi.h  they  have  nv.  hand  in 
their  own  countries  to  any  bolbp'^rent.  and  th.^n  r»>;r)ck 
their  supplies  with  what  they  pu: chase  in  th:  country. 
Furfhor.  there  is  nothing  in  the  law,  nor  w.ll  th-Tc  be  'any- 
thing in  the  law,  that  would  prevent  Ru.soia  and  Japan, 
who  are  not  b^ll  gtront^  afTected  by  the  Presid'^nt's  procla- 
mation, from  ariani'inr;.  if  th-'^y  can,  credit  to  make  pur- 
chasos  in  thi-  country,  including  arms,  ammunifion.  air- 
plane", tanks,  and  sn  forth.  Will  Ru>->ia  and  J>ipnn  help 
Grt-af  Britain  and  France? 

Mr.  Speaker,  th^^  all-important  question  is  not  the  em- 
bargo, not  th"  cash-and-carry  plan,  or  any  other  plan,  but 
the  enactment  of  a  neutrality  law  that  will  keep  us  at  peace 
with  the  world. 

Because  the  language  voice.s  my  sentiments.  I  include  as 
part  of  my  remark.,  an  editorial  from  The  Wanderer,  a 
national  weekly  publi.-hcd  in  St.  Paul.  Minn.     It  follows: 

The  aim  of  neuTrality  logislaticn  sliouki  he  to  kcpp  ihib  N.itu.n 
cut  of  liie  European  coiiflict.  Al".  the  n.o.i  'ires  ct  ^xich  lep..-l.it;:;a 
phould  ke>  p  fhi.-:  aim  in  mind  Anythli''.  ■  that  niicht  tend  to 
brir.'.;  u'^  ;r.io  The  wwr  phoukl  be  t-arriuily  f-frlcken  frv-m  any 
prcpt/bMls  iiuw   before  Ci.ngres.'; 

Whether  wir  materials  or  even  (ther  rnateri.ils  are  bought  bv 
beliigi  renl.s  is  in  itse'A  n-:t  ^o  imoirtant.  so  fiir  as  thi  (i';e^t;on  of 
ke'i'pins;  the  Aniertcrin  people  out  of  the  war  l'<  r-iiicern'^ct  Trvi'*. 
If  the  enibareo  Is  lifted  anri  'ueh  m.Tie'-iaN  mav  *>e  bc-i;::hl  i.^y 
belh.s'erents,  Fr;tnce  and  En^jland  will  be  aided:  be>  :i  i'-»  of  the 
bkickude  Germany  would  n't  be  able  to  buy  .\nierlean  ei  tnn'.odi- 
tie.s,  no  mu'ter  of  what  mtorc  If  the  enibariro  l.s  not  lilted. 
Germany  will  be  indirectly  aided  becau=e  both  Frenee  and  Fnclind 
will  tind  closed  markets  en  American  shores.  S»rict  ne  rrality 
lec:;slat!on  is,   therefore,  impc^sible.     This  should   be   reci.)f:ni/rd. 

For  tins  reason  the  question  of  ketpui;:  th.e  peace  aim  ot  neu- 
trality Icjri.slation  to  the  fore  is  of  sii-h  creat  Imp'  r'ance 

American  vessels  should  not  be  a'l(W;d  to  carry  sopphe^  if  a;iy 
nature  to  bcll;'^erent3  If  allowed  to  do  so,  tliey  will  be  attacked 
on  the  hit'h  seas.  Such  attack.s  will  arou.se  war  .scnament  apaiuiit 
the  belligerent  makir.i^  th<~  n.ttack.  All  loans,  whether  Ion,'  or 
short  t'^rm,  should  be  forbidden:  :f  .supplies  may  bo  purchas-d 
on  credit.  American  creditors  will  want  Uncle  S.im  to  cuarantee 
with  his  guns  and  the  lives  of  his  youth  the  loans  made  Ship- 
m;'nts  to  European  ports,  even  to  the  porUs  of  nt-uuMl  Eurojjean 
nntions.  shotikl  be  crrefully  contrclled  and  FuperviM-d.  le.-t  rau.e 
for  wir  may  be  found  bv  anv  in,1l«i-reet  arts  of  ovirs  that  are 
heipful  to  one  of  the  belirTcrcn's  rather   than  to  the  other 

No  matter  what  neutrality  k-tii-lation  is  enacted,  one  .sid-  of 
the  belli^<erents  u  ili  be  favored  m  re  th.an  the  othi'r.  Be' aii:re  this 
Is  so.  it  became.;  a  matter  of  vital  importance  t(.  juercrve  ,.f  mueh 
a'^  possible  an  attitude  of  calm  and  peace  amo.-ij^  the  i)«ople  of 
this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  n.attf'r  what  action  is  finally  taken  by 
the  Congrcs,  I  pray  to  the  Good  Lord  it  will  be  for  the  best 
Interests  of  cur  country  and  our  citizens,  and  that  American 
hvtjs  and  property  v/ill  be  protected  thereby. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Spneaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr.  Casey  I. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
insert  therein  a  speech  by  Monsignor  Ryan,  given  over  the 
radio  on  October  24  on  the  subject  Shall  the  Embargo  Be 
Lifted? 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Whittikgton  ) .  Is  there 
objection  to  the  rtque^t  of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts IMr.  Casey!? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  m.inutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania   !Mr.  McGraneryI. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Spee.ker.  v.iU  the  gentleman  vield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  McGRANERY.     For  a  question. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  will  yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  half- 
mmute. 

Mr.  McGRAXERY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  irom  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  presume  that  because  of  the  interpre- 
tation placed  upon  the  word  "person"  by  the  Sen-te  th° 
pentkman  from  Mis.^ouri  can  have  no  objection  to  clarifving 
tne  languare  as  it  is  clarified  in  my  amendment.  If  it  does 
mc.ude  the  Export -Import  Bank,  the  Reconstruction  Fmance 
Corporation,  and  these  other  corporations,  what  harm  is  there 

'"x?-''S.^  '°-     ^^""^  '■'  ^"  ^  ^^'"^  ^o^e  m  my  amendment 
Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  an  additional  half  minute 

to  the  gentleman  from  Penn.sylvania   IMr   MoGranery] 
Mr.  McGRANERY.     Mr.   Speaker,  during  the  last  World 

War.  I  served  in  Lh^  Air  Force  of  the  United  States  Army 

and  evon  in  my  small  role  I  had  a  glimpse  of  the  horror  of 

oemo^'-v'^V         °'n'''   '"'"^'"  indel.bly   impressed  in   my 

nemoij.     This  recollection  is  constantly  before  me  and  in 

Itself  would  impel  me  to  do  whatever  would  keep  America 

'^hti^i^^'"'"""  ''■°"^'^  safeguard  peace  for  our  country 

An  examination  of  the  Record  of  the  months  preceding 
Ameruas  entry  into  the  last  war  disclosed  that  the  Unted 
States  was  drawn  into  war  as  a  result  of  GermanVs  attacks 
again.t  American  vessels  and  American  seamen.  It  i^  appar- 
ent that  the  only  way  our  country  could  again  be  made 
.0  part.cipate  m  a  world  conflict  would  be  by  the  repetition 
of  simuar  attacks  upon  American  ships  bearing  American 
Citizens  or  by  the  unwarranted  searches  and  illecal  delavs 
of  oar  ves.sels  such  as  they  are  be.ng  subjected  to  bv  England 
a  tins  hour.  Therefore,  it  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
enact  this  legi:.laiion  which  would  prevent  American  vessels 
from  entering  belligerent  waters.  Postponement  of  the  pas- 
sage of  .hi.,  act  might  mean  perhaps  another  flint  on  which 

;Trh-"',     K    e ''  '°'^^^  ^'  enkindled,  with  consequences  too 
teinble  to  be  forecast  at  thL?  time. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  present  act  because  I  am  convinced  that 
it.s  strict  prohibition  against  any  American  vessel  entering 
belligerent  waters  and  its  prcvi.cicn  for  cash  and  carry  wiU 

nn<t  H%'t  ?'^''k'  ^^''-'^'S^^'d-indeed.  a  guarantee  against  the 
united  States  becoming  embroiled  in  World  War  II 

It  is  the  urgent  duty  of  every  Member  of  this  Congress  to 
keep  our  ships  from  entering  zones  of  danger.     Otherwise    i 
i7  TL^^  confronted  with  a  situation  similar  to  that  of 
March  1917  when,  in  the  words  of  Newton  D.  Baker: 

-we  could  yield. 


There  wa.-  only  one  thing  to  do;  or  two,  perhans 
or  we  could  light.  ^ 


Mr.  Baker,  with  clarity  and  intensity,  set  forth  the  diffi- 
cult choice  that  remained  to  America,  once  her  ships  bear- 
ing her  citizens  had  been  ruthlessly  attacked  upon  the  seas 

The  United  States  refused  to  yield,  and  so  the  youths  of  our 
great  country  were  sent  across  the  seas  to  fight.  The  Gold 
Star  Mothers  can  tell  better  than  we  the  epic  of  the  gallant 
aiid  .ragic  er.d  that  came  to  many  of  them  upon  foreign  soil 
The  naval  and  Veterans'  Bureau  hospitals  shelter  many  of 
those  younft  men  who  went  forth  in  the  full  prowess  of  phy- 
sical health  and  who  returned  to  die  slowly  here  at  home 
Many  were  saved  from  either  of  these  two  destinies,  and  of 
that  number  seme  arc  here  on  this  floor  todav.  I  know  the 
deci.'-ion  they  will  make  when  they  are  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  keeping  our  ships  at  home  or  sending  millions  of 
our  youths  to  defend  the  rights  of  merchant  ships  who  ven- 
ture into  belligerent  zones. 

I.  for  one,  reiterate  my  previous  statement  that  I  will  vote 
for  the  act  whtch  prohibits  American  vessels  from  entering 
art  as  of  dancer,  which  prohibits  American  vessels  from 
bringing  danger  to  America. 
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And  I  have  the  heartfelt  conviction  that  this  act  providing 
for  cash  and  carry  will  enable  our  Nation  to  be  at  least  as 
neutral  as  she  is  today. 

Of  course,  it  Is  true  that  one  who  speaks  of  "neutrality" 
expresses  his  o\^'n  definition  thereof. 

The  present  law  is  com.mcniy  referred  to  as  the  neutrality 
law:  yet  that  law  unquestionably  favors  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents in  the  present  war. 

As  it  has  been  said: 

trJ^fr,-^\\-^^''  ^1  ^"  aggressive  war  there  can  no  longer  be  net:- 

^^  mu.t  not"!H  ''^""^  V''  ''''  ''^''°''  t^-^^  '^^^P^  i^^  word,  and 
Der  rV-ro^^^?).  ^""'^'^^  f  ^"  indirectly,  with  a  nation  th^.  through  tern- 
^!.i    i^   ^  '  ambition,  tnrcugh  WTong  belief,  or  for  any  one  of  a 

bring  dov,n  upon  us  such  an  avalanche  as  1914  let  loose. 

In  looking  at  Europe  today,  do  we  find  any  of  those  na- 
tions of  such  sterling  character,  with  such  clean  hands  as 
America  would  be  proud  to  grasp  in  friendship?  History 
answers  this  with  an  emphatic  -No."  and  every  signpost 
incLcating  the  upbuilding  of  America  tells  us  to  keep  out 
of  Europe.  ^ 

It  is  said  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  enactment  of  leg- 
islation providing  for  cash  and  carry  will  result  in  our  givine 
aid  and  comfort  to  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  American,  as  a  mihtant  advocate  of 
democracy  and  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  I  wish  to  state 
that  I  have  no  desire  to  plead  the  cause  of  the  British  Em- 
pire, which  has  inflicted  a  cruel,  barbarous,  and  savage  reign 
of  terror  upon  its  unwilling  subjects  throughout  the  world 
whether  they  were  Irish  or  Arabian,  Jewish  or  Indian' 
Egyptian  or  African.  The  record  of  the  growth  of  the  British 
Empire  is  an  unhappy,  a  shameless  tale  of  aggression;  that 
record  of  aggression  I  briefly  cite- 
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Bkitish  Emfike— Continued 
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Every  student  of  history  knows  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  amor-rg  historians  as  to  exact  dates  in  some  instances. 
I  shall  be  glad,  upon  request,  to  provide  my  authority  for 
the  dates  which  I  have  submitted.  No  historian  can  deny, 
however,  the  method  of  acquisition,  as  it  has  been  set  forth 
above.  It  is  true  that  certain  authorities  use  the  word 
"capitulation"  or  the  words  "miliiary  occupation,"  or  the 
word  "grant."  instead  of  the  word  "conquest."  Nevertheless, 
all  will  agree  that  the  method  of  acquisition  was  via  the 
route  of  aggression. 

England  has  maintained  a  symbol  of  democracy  on  the 
isles  of  Britain  and  Scotland — Scotland  as  set  forth  pre- 
viously was  acquired  by  union  and  not  by  conquest — but  the 
guaranties  of  the  British  Constitution  have  boen  confined 
strictly  to  those  subjects  of  the  British  Crown  who  dwelt  on 
the  two  favored  isles. 

It  should  be  recalled  that  in  1844,  on  the  occasion  of  Lord 
John  Russell's  motion  in  the  Hou.'^e  of  Commons  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  in  Ireland,  Lord  Macaulay  said: 

You  admit  that  you  govern  Ireland  not  a.s  you  govern  England. 
not  as  you  govern  Scotland,  but  a.s  ycu  govern  vour  new  conque-^t 
In  Scincle:  not  by  means  of  the  respect  which  the  people  feel  for 
the  law,  but  by  means  of  bayonets  i.nd  artillery  and  intrenched 
camps. 

No  wonder  that  as  an  American  my  sympathies  have  never 
been,  and  are  not  now  with  that  British  Government  which, 
in  the  words  of  the  martyred  Robert  Emmet,  is  a  Govern- 
ment steeled  to  barbarity  by  the  cries  of  the  orphans  and 
the  tears  of  the  widows  it  has  made.  Ever  since  the  British 
invader  entered  the  glorious  island  of  Erin  in  1172  and  took 
from  the  Irish  people  the  lands  of  their  ancestors,  the  story 
of  English  dominion  has  been  written  in  fire  and  blood. 

The  Irish  Nation  was  wrongfully  and  viciously  deprived  of 
its  inheritance  in  that  early  time.  Not  content  with  this 
outrage,  British  soldiers  drove  the  people  from  their  homes, 
and  confiscated  every  farm  and  every  cottage,  until  in  1611 
the  Irish  were  driven  from  their  hearths  to  find  refuge  by 
the  roadside  or  in  the  hidden  mountain  caves.  But  the 
British  soldiers  lacked  the  industry  and  the  skill  to  till  the 
soil  they  had  stolen,  and  so  gradually  the  natives  of  Ireland 
were  permitted  to  return  to  those  farms  to  work  them  almost 
as  serfs.  When  they  had  reclaimed  many  of  these  farms 
from  the  bogs,  when  the  dairies  in  the  Irish  hills  were  once 
more  bright  with  pans  of  cream,  English  absentee  landlords 
demanded  enormous  rents,  with  the  only  alternative,  evic- 
tion. Prom  1760  to  1800,  the  people  of  Ireland  were  again 
maintaining  themselves — from  their  farms,  their  dairies, 
their  industries.  They  were  self-supporting  during  those  40 
years  when  the  population  was  twice  as  great  as  it  Is  today. 
Then  in  1800  the  mailed  fist  of  the  British  conqueror  showed 


itself  again  in  the  act  of  uni(di,  of  which  Daniel  O'Connell 
i.a:d: 

I  admit  there  is  the  force  of  a  law.  becau'^e  It  has  been  supported 
by  the  policeman's  truncheon,  by  the  soldier's  b;iyonet  ai.ci  by  th.o 
hor>^ema.n's  sword,  because  I'  Is  sujipc  rted  by  the  (-'uirfs  c  l  la-A  ;ir.d 
tho.s"  \vh:i  have  power  to  adjudlc  >te  If.  thfin;  but  I  say,  solemr.ly, 
IL  IS  not  supported  by  constitutional  rl^ht. 

•  •••••• 

No.  my  friends;  the  u:.ion  was  begot  in  inlcjuity;  It  was  perpe- 
trated m  fiaud  and  cruelly.  It  was  no  cimpact,  no  bargain,  but 
It  Was  an  act  of  th?  most  decldtd  tyrarny  and  corruption  that  w;is 
ever  yet  pTpe^rated  Trial  by  Jurv  was  .'■uspended  the  riirht  (f 
personal  protfctmn  was  at  an  end,  cour's  m.irlial  s.it  ihroUjihout 
the  land,  and  the  county  of  Kildare.  among  others,  flowed  v,lih 
blood. 

Th'"  Green  Isle  did  indeed  flow  with  blood,  with  the  blood 
of  pallant.  nay.  heroic.  Irishmen  Uke  Robert  Emmet,  who 
died  in  1803,  who^^e  last  plea  was  for  the  "em:inripi;tion  of  my 
country  from  the  superhuman  oppre.«;.sion  under  winch  she 
has  so  long  and  too  patiently  travailed."  His  la.->t  protest 
was  against  •'the  yoke  of  a  foreign  and  unrelenting  tyranny." 

His  protest  found  his  persecutors  deaf,  and  still  deter- 
mined to  torture  these  innocent  victims  of  ag^'re.s.':ion.  One 
of  the  most  disgraceful  periods  in  the  Irish  persecution  fol- 
lowed shortly.  In  1847  came  the  famine,  when  2.000.000  died, 
when  the  inhumanity  of  Britain  to  Irishmen  set  a  new  stand- 
ard of  savagery.  Gilbert  K.  Chesterton,  an  Englishman  born 
and  bred,  has  described  it  thus: 

The  conduct  of  the  English  toward  the  Irish  af  er  'he  rebellion 
was  quite  simply  the  conduct  of  one  man  who  tramps  and  binds 
another  and  then  calmly  cuts  him  about  with  a  Knife  Tlie  con- 
duct during  thr  fainine  was  quite  simply  the  conduct  of  the  first 
man  if  he  entertained  the  latei-  moments  uf  the  second  man  by 
reniarklng  in  a  chatty  m.inner  on  the  very  hnp«-ful  chances  of  I.h 
bleedlnt^  to  death  Th^*  British  Prime  Minister  puolicly  refu.sed  to 
stop  the  fanUne  by  the  use  of  English  ships.  Tl  e  British  Prime 
Minister  positively  .•^pread  the  famine  by  malting  the  half-starved 
population  of  Ireland  pay  for  the  starv- d  on*  .s  Tie  common  ver- 
dict of  a  coroners  jury  upon  some  emaciated  wre'.ch  was  '•willful 
murder  by  Lord  Jjhn  Ru.si>c-U  " 

And  that  verdict  was  not  only  the  verdict  of  Irish  public 
opinion  but  Ls  the  verdict  of  hi^torj' — The  Crirrc:;  of  England. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  men  of  Ireland  bec-amc  con- 
vinced that  they  could  guarantee  economic  ."^eeunty  and  cul- 
tural opportunity  to  their  children  only  by  freeing  themselves 
from  the  ch.ains  of  opprc.s.sion.  Eighteen  hunc  red  and  sixty- 
seven  .'^aw  the  Fenians  orcanizing  for  a  free  Ire',;i:7d — aiul  the 
English  .-soldiery  brutally  overcom.lng  them.  Independence 
was  the  prayer  of  the  Irishman.  But  England  that  vauntrd 
democracy,  not  only  fp.ilrd  to  heed  the  plea  but  ground  her 
heel  in  contempt  upon  h«.r  Irish  subjects.  Bullets  and  de- 
struction formed  her  answer. 

By  every  peaceful  means  during  the  succeeding  years  Ire- 
land sought  iibt;rty.  And  each  succeeding  deci-.de  saw  Ireland 
more  enslaved  and  more  impoverished,  until  u:  1916  came  the 
Eastt^r  Rebellion  of  that  group  of  ardent  young  patriots  led 
by  Padraic  Pearse,  and  the  eyes  of  the  world  were  suddenly 
focused  on  the  small  island  where  the  most  fcrutal  atrocities 
were  being  perpetrated  bv  the  Black  and  Tans,  composed 
partly  of  convicts  sent  by  Britain. 

I  could  cite  instances  of  young  men  whose  tongues  were  cut 
out,  who  were  tortured,  and  then  killed  by  the  Black  and 
Tans.  I  could  point  to  the  massacres;  to  Ihe  young  men 
jailed  or  banished  becaiLse  they  dared  to  afk  for  freedom. 
But  the  official  report  of  the  American  Commission  on  Con- 
ditions in  Ireland  can  more  adequately  present  the  facts  as 
they  were  found  by  that  distinguished  membership,  including 
L.  Hollingsworth  Wood,  chairman:  Frederick  C.  Howe,  vice 
chairman;  Jane  Addams;  James  H.  Maurer;  Maj.  Oliver  P. 
Newman;  United  States  Senator  George  W.  Norris;  Rev. 
Norman  Thomas;  and  United  States  Senator  David  I.  "Walsh: 

CONC1.USIONS 

■We  find  that  the  Irish  people  are  deprived  of  the  protection  of 
British  law,  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as  subjects  of  the 
British  King.  They  are  likewise  deprived  of  the  moral  protection 
granted  by  international  law.  to  which  they  would  be  entitled  as 
belligerents  They  are  at  the  mercy  of  imperial  British  forces 
wtiich,  acting   contrary  both   to  all   law   and   to  all  staadarcLs  of 
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nd  a  ■■terror,"  the  evidence 


l.um.m  conduct,  have  in'^tituted  m  Ire] 
re^a:d:n?:  \Kh:rh  .sf  ems  to  pr-  ve  that  ■ 

u^tn  Jrl.  ,'"?P''V^^  ^"J'^^h  Crovernment  has  created  and  introduced 

tito  Ireland  a  force  c?  at  lcii.n  78  000  men,  manv  of  them  vouth'ul 

and  inexperienced  and  .some  of  them  convicts,  and  ha^  incued  that 

force  to  unbndled  violence  i^^'-utu  mat 

klllJ^H,nn3nr'"  ^'''-'^  ^°''''  ^"  ^'"'"^'^  ^^^^  indi.=criminately 
killed    innocent    men.    women,    and    children;    have    discrimmatelv 

nn'lV''T^/"  persons  suspected  of  being  Republicans;  have  tortured 
-refu'^^l"  tn'h.'^t""'  T-'^^  '"^  custody,  adopting  the  subterfuges  of 
tn  no  H  I  ""l"^  'attempting  to  escape';  and  have  attributed 
to  alleged  Smn  Fein  extremist*"  the  British  assassination  of 
prominent  Irish  Republicans. 

3^  HOU.M?  burning  and  wanton  de.nruction  of  villages  and  cities 
b>  imperial  British  forces  under  imperial  British  officers  have  been 
countenanced  and  ordered  by  officials  of  the  British  Government- 
and  elaborate  provision  by  gasoline  sprays  and  bombs  has  beeri 
made  n  a  number  of  instances  lor  systematic  incendiarism  as  part 
cf  a  plan  ol  terrorism.  ^ 

4.  A  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  the  means  of  existence  of 
the  Irish  people  has  been  conducted  by  the  burning  of  factories 
«nm?r''''T^™P''  ^"""^  '^™  implements  and  the  shotting  of  farm 
f  1  ...,  -^  campaign  is  carried  en  regardless  of  the  political 
Mews  rf  their  owners,  and  results  in  widespread  and  acute  suflcrine 
among  women  and  children.  "i-^iing 

5  Acting  under  a  series  of  proclamations  Issued  bv  the  competent 
military  authorities  of  the  imperial  British  forces,  hostages  are 
carried  by  forces  exposed  to  the  fire  of  the  Republican  Armv  fines 
are  levied  upon  towns  and  villages  as  punishment  for  "alleged 
o(rens<s  of  individuals;  private  property  is  destroyed  in  reprisals 
tor  acts  with  which  the  owners  have  no  connection;  and  the 
civilian  population  is  subjected  to  an  inquisition  upon  the  theorv 
that  individuals  are  in  po.s-session  of  inturmation  valuable  to  the 
niM-.ary  forces  of  Great  Britain.  These  acts  of  the  imocnal  British 
forces  are  contrary  to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war  among  modern 
civ.hzed  nations  ^       ^^^ii^ 

6  This  't-rror-'  has  failed  to  reestablish  imperial  British  clvU 
government  in  Ireland.  Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Ireland 
British  courts  have  ceased  to  function;  local,  county  and  c:ty  eo"- 
erziments  refu.-e  to  recognize  British  authority;  and  Br-ti'-h  ci-11 
on:i:al<  fulfill  no  function  of  service  to  the  Insh  pecp'e 

7  In  spite  of  the  British  ■■terror."  the  majority  of  the  Ir-h  Decnle 
have  sanctioned  by  ballot  the  Irish  Republic,  give  th^ir  alleeiance  'o 
l's?rv'il^''ffl^'aJ°  '^'  ^"^  ^"^^P^^^  ^^<^  decisions  of  its  courts  and  of 

In   1918.  following  the  principle  of  self-determination  of  | 
small   nations  enunciated  by  our  great   and   now  deceased   < 
President,  Wocdrow  Wilson,  the  Iri.^h  people  held  a  general 
election  under  British  law  on  the  question  whether  to  remain 
in  the  Empire  or  to  establish  ft  free  and  independent  govern- 
ment of  their  own.     Eighty  percent  of  the  entire  voting  popu- 
lation of  the  country  voted  for  an  independent  government 
free  from  the  Empire,  and  proceeded  to  establish  such  a 
government,  which  has  never  been  dis.'-rolved. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  latter  part  of  1921.  after  continued 
fiehtins:  for  recognition  of  this  lawful  government,  which  was 
lunctioning  succes.^fully  even  in  its  law  courts,  a  truce  was 
arranged,  and  at  a  conference  in  London  the  Irish  repre- 
sentatives were  delivered  the  ultimatum  of  England,  namely 
the  partition  of  Ireland  and  dommion  status  or  the  alterna- 
tive of  immediate  and  terrible  war. 

Even  today  the  cry  for  independence  is  heard,  and  will 
continue  to  be  heard  until  Ireland  is  as  free  as  Cuba. 

Our  own  experience  with  England  in  the  light  of  history 
has  been  a  most  unhappy  one.  It  might  be  well  to  refresh  the 
recollection  of  those  whose  memories  have  become  somewhat 
clouded  by  the  interval  of  time  since  the  World  War  with  the 
fact  that  those  in  high  places  in  the  British  Government  have 
on  repeated  occasions  ofleied  only  gross  insults  to  the  United 
States  in  recognition  of  American  aid  to  the  Allies  of  the 
last  World  War  in  men,  money,  and  supplies.  The  English 
response  to  any  requests  for  payment  of  war  debts  has 
been  derisively  to  salute  the  United  States  as  Uncle  Shylock 
I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  would  place  this  legislation 
on  the  basis  of  war  or  no  war.  it  is  my  belief  that  the  United 
States  can  formulate  a  foreign  policy  which  is  characteris- 
tically American  and  which  wiU  safeguard  American  interests 
and  American  ideals  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  without  fear 
or  favor  of  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 

I  have  every  confidence  in  President  Roosevelt's  foreign 
policy  and  in  his  determination  to  guard  American  interests 
and  to  prevent  American  manhood  from  leaving  our  .shores 
to  take  part  in  the  present  war. 
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With  that  conviction.  I  am  prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
Qct  now  under  consideration.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  KeeJ. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  opening  of  the  special 
session  of  Congress  I  understand  there  have  been  something 
l:ke  600  speeches  delivered  in  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
upon  the  subject  of  neutrality.  There  have  been  something 
l^ke  1.400  speeches  delivered  over  the  radio  on  the  same 
subject  during  the  same  length  of  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  raised  by  the  pending  bill  has  been 
before  this  Congress,  for  many  months.    It  has  been  debated 
in  this,  as  well  as  in  another  legislative  division,  long   loud 
learnedly,  and  from  every  possible  angle  and  viewpoint     It 
was  discussed  at  length  on  the  floor  of  this  House  when  it 
was  considered  here  at  the  last  session  and,  in  mv  opinion 
few  if  any  of  the  speakers  upon  the  question  in  either  branch 
of  Congress  have  since  that  discussion  said  anything  new 
upon  the  subject  or  made  any  substantial  contribution  to 
the  argument.    We  have  heard  nothing  except  repetition  of 
the  same  pro  and  con  statements,  couched  perhaps  in  dif- 
ferent forms  of  expression,  but  still  carrying  the  same  stock 
phrases  and  meaningless  generalities.     No  wonder  that  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  weary  and  the  general  public  is 
clam.onng  for  more  action  and  less  words. 

I  have  not  the  vanity  to  think  for  one  instant  that  any 
further  contribution  of  mine  to  this  debate  will  b^  of  excep- 
tional value.  Neither  do  I  expect  to  work  any  miracles  of 
change  m  opinion  already  made  up  or  expressed  I  do 
however,  wish  above  all  things  to  keep  my  record  in  this 
boay  clear  and  consistent.  I  want  my  friends  and  the  peo- 
i  pie  whom  I  represent— men  and  women  of  this  day  and 
generation  and  those  who  may  come  after— to  know  that 
durmg  this  critical  time  in  the  world's  history  I  stood  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  made  a  plea  that  my  country  be 
neutral  in  the  conflict  now  en  beyond  the  seas— neutral  ac- 
cording to  the  precepts  of  the  founders  of  this  Republic  and 
the  precedents  we  followed  during  a  century  and  a  quarter 
of  our  country's  history. 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  go  into  a  detailed  history  of 
our  so-called  neutrality  legislation.    It  is  perhaps  sufficient 
to  recall  that  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress  at  its  first  session 
early  in  the  year  1937  passed  the  present  Neutrality  Act  as 
an  amendment  to  a  former  act  approved  August  31    1935     It 
was  confidently  believed  at  that  time  that  the  measure  would 
accomplish  the  laudable  purpose  of  its  enactment.    Changes 
however,  m  worid  conditions  soon  indicated  the  necessity  for 
amencment.    The  undeclared  war  in  China  where  the  act 
was  not  invoked,  the  civil  war  in  Spain  where  a  special  enact- 
ment was  had  to  meet  the  situation,  the  shifting  currents  of 
political  action  in  Europe,  all  tended  to  impress  upon  those 
who  were  giving  the  subject  thought  and  consideration  the 
very  obvious  fact  that,  while  intended  to  be  neutral  our  Neu- 
trality Act  was  distinctly  unneutral;  that,  instead  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war  it  was  more  likely  to  be  a  very  potent  factor  in 
dragging  us  into  controversies  between  nations;  and   above 
all.  It  dauy  became  more  apparent  that  the  act  deliberately 
penalized  the  weaker  nations  of  the  earih  and  gave  direct 
aid  and  encouragement  to  the  strong  nations  which  were 
either  planning  or  actually  engaged  in  acts  of  aggression 
arid  conquest.    It  became  evident  to  all  men  who  gave  in- 
telligent thought  to  the  problem  that  vital  amendments  to 
this  act  were  necessary. 

In  an  effort  to  correct  if  possible  the  partial  and  unneu- 
tral eflfects  of  the  act,  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
of  which  I  happen  to  be  a  member,  undertook  the  task  of 
brmging  before  this  House,  not  a  new  neutrality  act  but  an 
amended  act,  one  from  which  the  objectionable  features  of 
the  present  law  would  be  eliminated  and  to  which  additional 
provisions  deemed  necessary  to  maintain  the  neutral  status 
of  this  Nation  in  time  of  conflict  between  foreign  nations 
would  be  incorporated.  To  this  end  hearings  were  opened 
before  our  committee  beginning  on  the  1st  day  of  April  of 
the  present  year  and  continuing  until  the  middle  of  June. 
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Durinfr  this  period  there  appeared  before  the  committee,  ari'.l 
ccunsel-d  with  us,  men  and  vccmen  from  every  secticn  of 
the  country,  representative  of  the  very  h:gh.\st  type  of  patri- 
otism and  devotion.  These  witnesses  had  given  to  the  ques- 
tion at  issue  much  time  and  earnest  study,  and  they  gave  to 
the  committee  their  conclusions  and  the  reason  for  the  faitii 
that  was  theirs.  We  had  for  study  possibly  every  volume, 
treatise,  or  article  ever  printed  upon  the  question  of  neu- 
trality or  upon  the  principles  of  international  law  involved 
in  the  quf\stiGn.  We  had  before  us  the  history  of  the  past, 
the  record  of  other  years,  as  well  as  the  vivid  picture  of  cur- 
rent events  in  other  lands  where  history  was  bein?r  written 
as  we  considered  the  problem  before  us.  So  it  cannot  be 
said — no  man  can  charge — that  there  was  brought  to  the 
floor  of  this  House  a  half-baked,  impetiiops,  and  hastily 
wrought  legislative  proposal. 

The  pending  bill  does  not.  as  has  been  so  widely  and  in- 
temperately  asserted,  repeal  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  It, 
in  fact,  endorses,  retains,  and  reenacts  every  provision  of  the 
present  act  with  but  one  exception.  That  exception  is  the 
embargo  clause.  It  adds  to  the  present  act  but  two  provisions 
of  any  grave  importance.  The  only  practical  difference  be- 
tween the  present  Neutrality  Act  and  the  pending  measure  is 
(1»  the  pending  measure  repeals  the  embargo  against  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition:  t2)  the  pending  act 
forbids  the  carriage  in  American  vessels  of  any  passengers, 
articles,  or  materials  to  belligerent  states — the  present  law 
has  no  such  prohibition;  <3)  the  pending  act  authorizes  the 
establishment  of  combat  zones  into  or  through  which  Am.eri- 
can  vessels  will  be  forbidden  to  pass;  the  present  law  pro- 
vides for  no  such  inhibition. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  against 
the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
is  simply  a  lightening  of  certain  restrictions  imposed  upon 
the  American  people  by  the  present  act.  All  other  amend- 
ments represent  the  imposition  of  additional  restrictions.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  the  original  Neutrality  Act  and  all  subse- 
quent enactments  and,  in  truth,  any  neutrality  legislation 
that  this  or  any  other  Congress  ever  wrote  or  might  write 
Into  the  law,  is  but  a  set  of  binding  rules  to  govern  and  re- 
strict the  actions  and  conduct  of  our  own  people  during  times 
of  conflict  between  foreign  nations.  By  such  an  act  we 
voluntarily  divest  ourselves  of  certain  rights  conceded  to  us 
by  international  law.  We  cannot  adopt  nor  enforce  any 
regulations  as  against  other  nationals,  but  against  our  own 
people  only.  Each  provision  of  this  or  any  other  neutrality 
act  is  essentially  a  domestic  regulation,  and,  instead  of 
enlarging  the  freedom  of  our  actions,  each  provision  of  the 
law  is  desisned  to  define,  limit,  restrict,  and  curtail  rights 
which  under  International  law  we  could  otherwise  freely 
exercise. 

Under  the  existing  Neutrality  Act  we  embargo  the  export 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  but  we  do 
not  prohibit  the  sale  and  export  to  belligerent  nations  of 
the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the  same  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  may  be  fabricated;  nor  do  we  bar  the  ship- 
ment of  a  thousand  and  one  other  diflferent  commodities  es- 
sential to  warring  nations  and  any  of  which  may  at  any  time 
by  one  or  more  of  the  belligerent  nations  be  designated  as 
contraband  of  war.  And  under  the  present  act  these  com- 
modities which  are  not  embargoed,  may  be  transported  in 
American  ships  and  over  all  seas  without  regard  to  either 
zones  of  danger  or  areas  of  combat.  It  is,  therefore,  clearly 
evident  that  what  we  are  doing  under  our  present  law  is 
to  merely  prohibit  the  sale  of  certain  commodities,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  are  sending  without  restriction  our  ships, 
carrying  other  commodities  of  equal  necessity  to  belligerents, 
into  imminent  danger. 

The  pending  act.  while  lifting  the  partial  embargo  imposed 
by  the  present  law,  contains  the  two  stipulations  which,  in 
my  opinion,  are  the  only  two  that  to  any  extent  will  serve 
to  obviate  the  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  war  by  reason 
of  the  sinking  by  belligerent  nations  of  ships  under  the 
American  flag.  First,  the  pending  bill  forbids  the  carriage 
not  only  of  arms  and  ammunition  but  also  of  any  passengers. 


articles,  or  materials  of  every  character  to  any  and  all  bel- 
ligerent states  m  American  ship^;.  S«cond,  tlie  p^ndii^.g  bill 
provides  for  the  designation  from  time  to  time  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  combat  areas  into  and  through  which  American 
ships,  no  matur  what  may  be  their  cargo  or  then-  distinction, 
shall  not  proceed. 

Combined  wltn  these  two  restrictions,  we  al.'^o  have  in  the 
pending  bill  a  stipulation  against  the  granMng  of  credits  lo 
foreign  purchasers  of  any  commodities,  a 'id  a  prf)hibition 
against  sliipment  of  any  such  conmiodittes  ur.til  title  to  the 
same  has  been  transferred  here  and  vested  in  some  foreign 
government,  agency,  or  national.  These  Irst  provisions  are 
also  contained  in  the  present  act.  but  they  are  not  consistent 
witli  the  embargo  clause.  Becau.sc  of  the  embargo,  thrse 
two  provisions  are  rendered  innocuous.  It  serves  no  purpose 
whatever  to  stipulate  against  credits  or  v.'ith  reference  to 
transfer  of  title  and  at  the  same  time  embargo  sales.  If  you 
bar  sales  you  remove  the  nccesMty  f'jr  «ithei  credits  or  trans- 
fer of  title.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two  provisions  as  to 
credits  and  transfer  of  title  arc  entirely  consistent  with  and 
complementaiy  to  the  reijeal  of  the  embargo  and  to  the 
stipulation  that  all  purcha.^*'d  commodities  shall  be  earned 
away  on  the  ships  of  the  buyer .>  and  not  upon  Am.encan 
vessels. 

Let  us  look  into  the  objection^  being  urgtd  against  certain 
sections  of  the  pending  bill.  Disregarding  us  unworthy  of 
serious  consideration  the  intemperate  assertions  of  rabid 
partisans,  let  us  con'^ider  for  a  moment  the  objections  wh.ch 
have  been  seriously  and  honestly  urged.  Do  we  hear  anv 
wii'.es  of  opposition  to  tlie  requirement  that  tiUe  to  pur- 
chased goods  bo  transfened  to  foititn  agencies  before  ship- 
ment? I  have  heard  none.  Do  we  hear  any  cfTious  indict- 
ment of  the  com.bat-area  provision?  Yes;  upon  th-e  .--ole 
ground  that  the  designation  of  the  zones  is  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  This  objection  can  always  be 
expected. 

There  are  p'^ople  in  thi^  v.-orld  who  object  to  any  delegation 
of  authority  to  anybody — even  to  a  corner  policeman  or  to  an 
army  general — and.  if  they  could,  this  class  of  objectors  would 
take  away  from  God  him.^elf  His  di.'^crefiorary  po'.\ers  and 
subject  Hiin  to  the  control  of  a  nioital  commission.  Tliat  ob- 
jection, in  my  judgment,  is  either  personal  or  political.  Do  we 
hear  any  objection  to  the  refusal  of  credits  ar.d  the  require- 
ment of  cash  for  our  commodities?  I  have  heard  none  raised. 
Is  there  any  objection  to  the  prohibition  against  carriace  of 
gcods  to  the  belligerent  nations  upon  American  vessels?  Yes; 
by  th'^  shipping  interesf.  and  this  objection  has.  at  least,  a 
sound  basis.  Such  prch.biticn  undoubtedly  calh  for  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  part  of  American  shipping;  but  will  anybody 
seriously  contend  that  this  sacrifice  cannot  much  better  be 
made  than  could  the  sacrifice  called  for  by  war?  And  so, 
when  we  bo;l  the  matter  down  to  its  logical  conrlusion.  we  find 
that  in  the  consideration  of  the  measure  now  before  Congress 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  the  bone  of  contention. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  comment  upon  what  to 
me  has  been  the  most  remarkabl(>  development  in  this  debate. 
I  refer  to  the  change  in  fh'^  attitude  of  my  friend  and  com.- 
mittee  colleague,  the  distmgui.  hed  gentleman  from  Connecti- 
cut I  Mr.  ShanleyI,  upon  this  question.  Not  for  a  moment 
nor  to  the  slightest  degree  would  I  question  his  honesty  or  in- 
tegrity, for  he  is  one  of  the  most  honorable  and  trustworthy 
men  I  have  ever  known.  For  this  very  reason,  however,  I 
attribute  his  present  stand  to  the  fact  that  in  hs  earnest 
desire  to  reconcile  his  conscience  to  his  action — in  hi,«:  effort 
to  be  entirely  consist-^nt — he  har  driven  himself  into  an 
astounding  inconsistency;  in  fact,  in  order  to  be  straight,  he 
leans  backward. 

At  the  la.st  session  of  Congress,  on  the  floor  of  this  House, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  most  earnestly  urged  that 
our  present  neutrality  law,  includmg  its  embargo  clause,  was 
in  contravention  of  international  law  and  that  our  better 
policy  would  be  to  write  the  entire  act  off  of  our  statutes.  If 
I  then  understood  him  correctly,  he  doubted  the  consistency 
of  his  giving  support  to  any  neutrality  legisla'ion  whatever, 
because  such  restrictive  legislation  was  wrong  in  principle. 
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And  now  we  find  him  vehemently  urging  the  adoption  of  a 
more  stringent  restriction  upon  freedom  of  cur  nationals  than 
can  be  found  in  the  present  law.  to  which  his  opposition  was 
then  directed. 

As  a  reason  for  this  change  of  front,  my  good  friend  gives 
It  as  his  personal  opinion  that,  while  admitting  the  embargo 
to  be  wrong  in  principle,  yet  to  repeal  it  at  this  time  would 
be  unneutral  as  a  -change  in  the  rules  after  the  game  has 
commenced.-    My  answer  to  that  is.  that   any  law  wrong 
m  principle  at  one  time  is  wrong  at  all  times.    When  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  favored  repeal  of  the  embargo 
It  was  not  in  effect,  because  there  was  then  no  reason  for 
its  enforcement.     He  was  then  against  it  b--ause  he  evi- 
dently felt  that,  should  war  come,  an  embargo  would  be  an 
erroneous   policy.     Now   that   the   pc.licy   is   applied    he    in 
effect,  asserts  that  it  would  be  error  to  correct  the  error 
Can  a  wrong  be  thus  made  right? 

I  am  afraid  that  my  good  friend  has  been  listenin^^  to  the 
song  of  the  sirens  to  my  left.  Tliese  gentlemen  who  are 
opposed  to  repeal  do  not  hesitate  to  grasp  any  argument  and 
they  are  advancing  this  one  about  the  change  of  the  rules 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  they  are  therebv  taking  advantage 
of  a  wrong  for  which  they  alone  are  responsible. 

They  argue  that  the  war  having  commenced,  we  cannot 
now  consistently  revi.se  our  neutrality  laws.     I  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  these  same  people  who  advance  this 
argument,  with  the  possible  exception  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  were  the  ones  who  were  loudest  and  bitterest  in 
their  opposition  to  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  before  the  war 
commenced.     They   are    the   same   ones   who    defeated    the 
proposal  at  the  last  session  of  this  Congress.     They  are  the 
same  ones  who  imposed  upon  us  the  necessity  of  action  now. 
If  these  gentlemen  were  in  a  court  of  equity  they  could  be 
estopped  by  two  maxims— one  is  that   "no   man   can   take  i 
advantage  of  his  own  wrong,"  and  the  other,  "he  who  comes 
into  a  court  of  equity  must  come  with  clean  hands."    If  our 
country  is  today  in  the  inconceivable  situation  that  it  cannot 
modify  or  repeal  a  bad  law.  these  antirepealists  are  responsi- 
ble for  that  condition  of  affairs.    The  wrong  was  theirs  and 
the   hands   that   perpetrated    the   wrong   were   theirs.    Now 
they  advance  the  most  unusual  proposition  that  it  is  WTong 
to  right  a  wrong. 
Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  KEE.     I  yield  for  a  question. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  I  know  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  fair, 
I  know  there  were  no  sirens  back  in  June  when  I  said  that  if 
we  were  going  to  change  the  law  the  time  to  change  was  then; 
that  once  a  war  ensued  any  change,  particularly  a  change 
that  was  motivated  by  a  policy  of  discrimination  and  not 
by  the  desire  to  complete  or  effect  our  neutrality,  would  be 
unneutral.  I  believe  the  gentleman  wants  to  be  fair  on  that 
question.  There  were  no  sirens  then,  and  the  gentleman 
certainly  knows  that  one  of  the  distinguished  leaders  of  the 
opposition  has  never  been  a  siren  to  me. 

Mr.  KEE.  The  gentleman  at  that  time  sang  the  song  him- 
self and  played  his  own  accompaniment.  I  recall  that  dis- 
tinctly, and  I  have  quoted  about  what  the  gentleman  sang 
at  that  time.  Now  he  is  singing  another  song.  Is  not  that 
correct? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  No.  The  refrain  Is  the  same.  It  still 
lingers.  The  refrain  is  that  you  cannot  use  a  governmental 
weapon  to  change  a  law  which  takes  a  conscious  and  no- 
torious realization  of  naval  supremacy  in  order  to  discrimi- 
nate, because  no  man  can  stand  on  this  floor  and  give  a 
definition  of  neutrality,  which  means  abstention,  which 
means  nondiscrimination,  and  say  you  can  simply  change 
that  at  will  to  help  either  belligerent. 

Mr.  KEE.  I  will  answer  the  gentleman  in  this  way,  that 
his  own  amendment  changes  the  law.  His  own  amendment 
goes  farther  than  the  present  act. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  My  own  amendment  makes  It  more 
neutral;  it  adds  certain  things.  It  is  a  prohibitive  amend- 
ment. 

IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia. 
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Mr.  KEE.  The  plain,  unvarnished  truth  is  that  in  1935 
u-hen  our  statutes  were  clear  and  unencumbered  by  any 
attempt  at  so-called  neutrality  legislation,  we  WTote  into  our 
aws  an  unneutral  act.  We  wrote  a  provision  that  inhibited 
us  from  selling  weapons,  ammunition,  or  materials  of  war 
for  either  offense  or  defense  to  any  nation  or  nations  en- 
gaged :n  conflict.  NaturaUy.  and  as  should  have  been 
llT^'^iJ^''  restriction  affected  only  those  natS 
To  u.hi?H^?^  ^°  purchase  commodities  of  this  character  and 
to  \\hich  the  sea  lanes  to  our  ports  were  open.  The  pro- 
vision could  not  affect  otherwise  than  favorably  all  nations 

vidi^Jfh'/"?'-"'";^^'  ^'^^^  ^'^^  "^^^^^i^l^  °r  ^'^^e  pro! 
Mded  uith  facihties  for  their  fabrication.  As  to  the  nations 
which  were  no:  so  equipped,  the  new  provision  was  unneutral. 
fhP  !trnH°  1""  '"'^''^^^  ^°  ^^^  ^-^^  of  defense  against 
our  fr  p™  T'"""^  °/  '^'  ^°'^^-  ™'  unneutral  effect  of 
our  attempt  at  neutrality  became  soon  apparent  Germany 
having  completed  10  years  of  preparatiSS  for  a  campaign 
o  aggression  and  conquest,  looked  at  our  supposedly  neutm^ 
act  and  smiled  in  complete  agreement  and  satisfaction  It 
gave  her  a  clear  field  for  aggressive  action.  With  her  fleet 
of  warships  complete,  armed  and  supplied,  with  the  grea  est 
fleet   of  airplanes  ever  assembled  in  the  world,  with  her 

and  up-to-date  mstrumentalities  known  to  man  with  her 
great  mumtions  plants  and  arms  factories  stepped  XintU 
they  were  capable  of  almost  unlimited  production  Germany 
was  entirely  self-dependent,  with  no  need  whatever  fo^anyT 
thing  in  the  way  of  war  materials  that  America  might  pro- 
duce^ Germany's  only  fear  was  that  the  nations  against 
which  she  contemplated  action  might  sec^e  meam  of 
defense  from  the  great  republic  across  the  sea,  whTc^was 
he  one  country  alone  that  had  the  resources  and  faciliUes 
to  fabricate  these  defensive  means.  No  wonder  that  Ger- 
many smiled  in  smug  satisfaction  as  she  read Ihe  sign  we 

naMon?  fthe\^^.'°°^-  "'"^  ^^^^  ^"  ^^^^^  to  the  weaker 
rnnnot  r   ^^l^o^jd,  "no  matter  how  grevious  your  need  you 

xv.lir"'  ^."''  ^r"^  "'  ""^  "^^^^^  ^°^  your  defense  •'■  "^ 
cfo^  .  r°^  """^^  ^^^Pulsion  to  put  this  clause  upon  our 

statu  es  and  it  was  not  demanded  or  required  by  any  cond"- 
lon  then  confronting  us.    We  are  not  required  to  keep    t 
here.    When   we  wrote  it  into  our  laws  we  contrav'ened 
international  law  and  voluntarily  surrendered  a  r"ght  tSat 
we.  as  we  1  as  every  other  nation  in  the  world,  had  exercised 
for  countless  years.    We  ..Tote  it  in  as  a  domestic  polfc-- 
as  a  limitation  upon  the  acts  and  conduct  of  om-  oSn  c?tl 
zens  alone-and  as  such  domestic  policy  and  limitation  we 
ha^e  every  right  in  the  world  to  uTite  it  off  at  our  con! 
venience.    By  .^Titing  it  off-by  repealing  It^we  are   not 
changing  any  rules  during  the  progress  of  the  game     We 
changed  the  rule  when  we  adopted  the  embargo  clau^   and 
by  repealing  it  we  are  merely  restoring  a  recogn^rrule- 
one  that  through  all  the  years  down  to  this  day  has  bLn 
followed  by  every  other  nation  in  the  world.  includSgl^e 
veiT  powers  which  now  offer  objections  to  our  return  to  it 
u.^^J^  cannot  revise  or  repeal  at  any  time  any  act  estab- 
nr.  ?    7  u  '  ^J  domestic  regulation,  is  an  impossible  posi- 
tion to  take.    Especially  is  this  true  when  the  provision  pro- 
posed to  be  repealed  was,  at  the  time  of  Its  adoption  and  is 
now   not  only  unusual  in  the  annals  of  history,  but  is  defl- 
niely  unneutral  in  its  effect-favoring  as  it  does  the  power- 
ful nations  of  the  world  and  penalizing  the  weak.    So  much 
the  ruL''°"^^"^'°''  ^^^^  "^^  ^""^  Without  warrant  to  change 
The  fact  that  our  present  embargo  is  not  complete  de- 
stroys Its  effectiveness  as  a  war  preventive  measure     Its 
application  is  to  the  shadow  and  not  to  the  substance'    To 
be  a  protection  to  us  it  would  necessarily  have  to  be  applied 
to  all  classes  of  commodities  and  not  to  a  few.    Arms  and 
ammunition   are  not   the  sole   requirements   of  belligerent 
nations.    Materials  of  war,   given  the   broadest  definition 
cannot  possibly  cover  all  essential  commodities.    Everything 
necessary  to  sustain  human  life— food,  clothing,  medicine 
fuel,  shelter— every  article  useful  to  man  would  have  to  be 
classed  as  materials  of  war  and  their  shipment  prohibited  if 
we  want  to  remove  from  belligerents  the  temptation  to  sink 
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cur  ships.  Confronted  with  this  obvious  fact  it  imnaediately 
bccorries  apparent  that  it  is  not  the  sale  of  commodities  that 
should  be  embargoed  but  the  transportation  of  the  com- 
modities in  American  vessels.  Sound  reason  and  necessity 
riem..inds  that  we  resort  to  the  provision  incorporated  in  the 
pending  bill,  to  wit,  an  embargo  against  shipping  instead  of 
one  against  sales. 

The  difference  between  the  two  methods  is  vital.  If  we 
embargo  sales  of  all  commodities  we  naturally  not  only  put 
an  end  to  all  American  shipping  to  all  belligerent  nations. 
tut  we  likewise  put  an  end  to  the  shipment  of  American 
goods  on  ships  of  other  nationals  to  belligerent  nations. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  wc  repeal  the  embargo  on  sales  but 
at  the  same  time  prohibit  carriage  in  American  ships  of  the 
articles  sold,  wp  do  not  suspend  all  of  our  trade  relations, 
we  do  not  interfere  \^'ith  the  commercial  shipping  and  trad- 
ing rights  of  other  nations,  we  do  not  close  our  ports,  but 
at  the  price  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  part  of  the  shipping  rights 
conceded  to  us  by  international  law  we  insure  ciirsflves 
against  the  danger  of  being  drawn  into  war  by  the  sinking 
cf  vessels  flying  the  American  flag. 

It  is  admittedly  true  that  the  provisions  in  the  pending 
measure  inhibiting  the  carriage  of  commodities  to  belligerent 
nations  on  Am.encan  vessels  calls  for  a  sacrifice  by  American 
shipping.  This  hardship,  however,  is  to  a  large  extent  light- 
ened by  certain  amendments  inserted  in  the  pending  bill  by 
another  body  of  this  Congress. 

It  has  been  recognized  that  there  are  certain  important 
countries  and  ports,  not  only  in  the  Eastern  but  also  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  politically  dominated  by  or  afniiated 
with  belligerent  nations,  the  sea  lanes  to  which  are  com- 
paratively free  from  danger.  It  has  therefore  been  con- 
sidered that  no  reason  exists  for  restricting  American  ship- 
ping of  ordinary  cargoes  to  these  ports  and  countries.  It  is 
trite  but  true  that  danger  is  always  where  you  find  it,  but 
it  is  equally  evident  that  in  wartime  the  greater  danger  lies 
in  our  invasion  with  American  ships  of  the  zones  of  war- 
time activities.  While  it  can  be  stated  as  a  correct  interpre- 
tation of  international  law  that  we  are  not  precluded  from 
permitting  our  ships  to  enter  all  zones,  yet  we  are  willing 
for  the  sake  of  security  to  forego  the  right  as  to  those  seas 
which  are  the  actual  theater  of  war's  great  tragedy.  We 
are  doing  this  of  our  own  volition  and  not  under  duress. 
Tliat,  however,  we  are  wilhng  to  surrender  a  part  of  our 
rights,  that  we  are  willing  to  forego  the  freedom  of  part  of 
the  seas,  that  we  are  willing  to  impose  upon  our  shipping  a 
heavy  burden  of  restrictions — a  burden  imposed  by  no  other 
neutral  nations — should  not  mean  that  we  must  sunender 
all  of  our  rights.  It  should  not  mean  the  enforced  retire- 
m.ent  from  the  seas  of  all  ships  sailing  under  the  American 
flag. 

To  this  end  the  pending  bill  has  been  amended  in  order  to 
leave  open  to  American  shipping  ocean  areas  outside  of  actual 
danger  zones.  As  dCvSignated,  these  areas  include  ports  west 
of  the  sixty-sixth  parallel  of  longitude  to  the  north  of  us, 
the  ports  of  South  America,  the  Bermudas,  and  other  sections 
south  of  35'  north  latitude  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the 
Tasman  Sea  between  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ports  on 
the  Indian  Ocean,  China  and  Arabian  Seas,  the  Bay  of 
Bengal,  and  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Africa  south  of  33  north 
latitude. 

It  must  be  imderstood  that  by  these  amendments  to  the 
bill,  made  by  another  body,  under  which  American  shipping 
may  sail  the  seas  mentioned  and  carry  trade  to  the  ports 
thereon,  we  are  not  assuming  any  new  rights  or  privileges. 
On  the  contrary,  we  are  merely  reserving  to  ourselves  the 
rights  we  already  had  and  have  had  under  international  law 
since  the  foimding  of  the  Government.  By  these  amend- 
ments we  merely  relaxed  to  some  extent  the  harsh  restric- 
tions the  mea.sure  imposes,  by  our  own  voluntary  will,  upon 
American  shipping. 

This  action  is  not  only  just  and  fair  to  the  shipping  inter- 
e.-^ts  of  the  country  but  it  is  also  demanded  by  the  needs  of 
our  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests,  the  necessities 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors  to  the  south,  and  the 
requirements  of  the  peaceful  populations  of  other  lands  who, 


to  a  large  extent,  are  dependent  upon  American  products. 
Let  the  belligerent  nations  control  the  seas  and  the  sea  lanes 
that  they  have  th»  power  to  control  and  we  will  stay  ,iway 
from  such  areas.  Let  our  commerce  begin  wlure  their  power 
ends. 

Up  to  the  piese.'it  time  the  American  people  have  stood 
firm  in  their  demands  for  what  is  termed  the  "freedom  of 
the  seas."  To  us  the  mamtenance  of  the  merchant  marine 
has  not  only  bc^^n  a  matter  of  national  pride  but  ii  has  been 
one  also  of  economic  neces:sity.  We  natiu-ally  hesitate  to 
take  any  steps  leading  to  an  abandormient  of  a  time-tried 
policy  based  upon  establ.'.-hed  rules  of  international  law.  Eut 
there  is  no  sound  reason  why  wc  should  insist  upon  a  con- 
tinuance of  this  policy  v/hen  to  maintain  our  right  to  do  so 
involves  the  u.se  of  force  and  must  inevitably  lead  us  into  war. 

We  must  not  as.'ume  that  this  act.  because  it  prolubits  a 
number  of  Ainvrican  ship;^  from  trading  with  belligerent  na- 
tions and  entering  dangerous  zones  will  result  in  putting  this 
shipping  entirely  out  of  business.  To  the  south  of  us  is  21 
Latin  Am.erican  countries  with  which  our  trade  relations  are 
improving  day  by  day.  Barred  from  the  markets  of  Europe, 
to  which  these  nations  have  heretofore  given  a  gi  cater  pro- 
portion of  their  trade,  they  are  naturally  turning  to  Arn<T:ca 
for  the  conmioditic;  thry  need. 

There  is  no  reason  why  this  trade  should  not  be  encouiaged 
in  every  way  and  developed  to  propirtions  far  beyond  what 
we  have  had  in  the  highly  competitive  mar's  of  Europe. 
There  is  every  reason  in  the  world  to  expect  that  every 
American  ."^hip  v.-h  ch  will  be  barred  by  the  pending  m.  a.'^ure 
from  the  European  trade  will  actually  find  continuous  em- 
ployment in  carrying  our  ste-^.dily  increasing  trade  with  the 
coimtries  of  S"iUth  AmxPrica.  There  the  seas  are  open  and 
free  from  danger.  There  our  rights  are  clearly  defined. 
Tlipre  can  be  no  possiblo  justification  tor  interf^rmcp  with 
the.'-e  rights.  Regardless  of  all  eventualities  in  Europe,  the 
nations  of  the  great  we.stern  continent  are  united  wah  u.^  for 
self-preservation.  Tire  countries  of  the  Old  World  have 
recognized  this  union.  The  doctrine  emmciated  by  Monroe 
has  been  firmly  c-tablished  by  the  inristence  of  this  country 
through  years  of  test  and  trial  ;ind  is  backed  by  all  the  pcwcr 
of  this  Nation.  In  the  establishment  of  this  doctrine  as  an 
intraral  part  of  the  laws  of  nations  and  in  insisting  on  its 
recognition,  we  have  n^ver  yet  failed,  faltered,  or  retn-ated. 
We  want  peace — no  pccple  in  the  world  love  it  more — but  if 
any  nation  on  ea'-th  is  delibt^rately  seeking  war,  it  need  only 
once  insist  upon  violating  the  Monroe  Dnctrine.  It  will  get 
what  it  is  looking  for  and  without  any  preliminary  argument. 

When  we  sum  it  all  up  we  stand  to  lose  nothing  whatever 
from  our  inhibition  against  sending  American  ships  into 
dangerous  waters.  On  the  contrary,  there  is  promise  of  im- 
mediate gain  and  the  e.'^-tablishment  of  new  and  peimanent 
gainful  trade  relations  with  our  .southern  neighbors.  The 
prize  won  for  u?  by  this  action  Is,  however,  far  greater  than 
any  increas*'  in  trade  and  commerce  The  prize  is  our  se- 
curity against  being  drawn  into  the  European  conflict  by  the 
American  peop'e's  passionate  resentment  of  the  sinking  of 
American  ships  and  the  kill'ng  of  American  seamen.  The 
avoidance  of  this  danger  is  the  chief  accomplishment  of  the 
proposed  legislation.  It  should  be  evident  to  all  men  that  our 
danger  lies,  not  in  the  sale  of  American  commodities,  but  in 
the  shipment  of  these  commodities  upon  American  ves- 
sels through  the  areas  of  combat — the  zones  of  danger. 
[Applause.! 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Crowther]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CROWTHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  and  shall  sup- 
port the  embargo  on  arms,  ammimition,  or  Im.plements  of 
war.  The  existing  law  was  presented  and  exhaustively  de- 
bated during  a  period  of  comparative  world  peace.  I  not 
only  favor  the  continuance  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  but  I 
believe  it  should  be  strengthened. 

The  supporters  of  embargo  repeal  complain  of  the  right 
to  .ship  cotton  and  not  gun  cotton,  the  right  to  ship  brass 
tubing  and  not  to  .ship  .shells,  and  so  forth,  and  so  forth.  If 
this  be  an  inconsistency  then  what  is  the  objection  to  mak- 
ing the  embargo  all  inclusive?     The  cash-and-carry  provi- 
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sions  which  were  in  our  law  were  permitted  to  expire  in  May 
of  this  year? 

The  defeat  of  the  amendment  to  prohibit  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  poison  gas  and  flame  throwers  was  in  my  estimation 
a  keen  disappointment  to  people  of  this  country,  and  I  trust 
we  may  have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this  vital  question 
in  the  House. 

Our  President,  in  his  speech  at  Chautauqua,  made  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

It  1.S  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
Conprrs.s  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  reduce  war  profits  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citizens.  Let  us  not  blink  the 
fact  that  we  would  find  thou.'^ands  of  Americans  who.  seeking  Im- 
med;ate  riches — fool's  gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade 
our  neutrality  If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace  the  Na- 
tion will  answer — must  answer — "We  choose  peace!" 

The  President's  prediction  has  become  a  reality,  and  we 
find,  as  he  suggested,  the  thousands  who  while  decrying  war 
and  insisting  that  we  must  not  take  part  in  it  are  in  the 
same  breath  demanding  that  we  make  the  death-dealing 
apparatus  and  sell  it  to  the  belligerents  on  a  ca.sh-on-the- 
barrel-liead  basis.  Remove  the  smoke  screen  of  alleged  neu- 
trality and  you  have  a  clear  view  of  a  plan  to  acquire  "blood 
mont-y." 

Have  we  forgotten  April  1917?  Have  we  erased  from  our 
memory  the  tragic  and  appalling  holocaust  of  that  last 
World  War?  The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  destroys  the 
la.st  vestige  of  neutrahty.  The  substitution  of  ca.sh  and 
carry  do.'s  something  which  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  will  tolerate.  It  will  put  the  dollar  sign  on  the  Amer- 
ican flag,  and  I  hope  and  pray  that  may  never  be  done. 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  surest  way  to  keep  out  of  this, 
or  any  other  European  war,  is  to  retain  the  embargo.  Let 
this  ma;:nificent  Republic  set  an  example  that  will  redound 
to  its  crt  ciit  throur:;h  the  ages.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  lo  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  I  Mr.  Carlson  )  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  debate  in  the  Senate  on 
the  pending  bill  has  been  so  thorough  and  so  exhaustive  that 
I  hesitate  to  occupy  the  floor  at  this  time.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  is  the  gravest  and  most  important  question  that 
has  faced  me  during  my  5  years  in  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives. I  have  but  one  desire  and  that  is  to  cast  a  vote 
that  Will  keep  this  country  from  becoming  involved  in  the 
povv'er  p.ilitics  and  boundary  line  disputt-s  of  Europe.  "We 
must  keep  out  of  that  war.  The  question  is,  What  is  best  for 
our  Nation — its  present  and  its  future?  I  have  personal 
feelings  and  prejudices  in  the  European  conflict,  but  I  also 
have  a  great  obligation,  and  that  is  to  my  own  country. 
When  I  cross  the  threshold  of  this  Chamber  I  must  lay 
a.side  all  personal  feelings  and  prejudices  and  decide  the 
Issues  on  their  merits  and  their  effect  on  the  welfare  of  this 
Nation. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  special  session  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  hear  many  speeches  and  read  many  articles  on 
both  sides  of  this  controversy  and  there  are  substantial  argu- 
ments both  for  and  against.  Much  confusion  has  resulted 
from  what  is  known  as  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the 
Pittman  bill.  It  seems  to  me  that  section  is  an  improvement 
over  the  House  bill,  but  we  should  not  accept  this  in  lieu  of 
the  embargo  on  articles  and  munitions  of  war.  In  my 
opinion  cur  Nation  would  best  be  protected  by  the  following: 

First.  A  law  defining  the  articles  that  might  be  carried  by 
American  ships  and  the  destination  of  these  ships. 

Second.  Legislation  in  regard  to  the  travel  of  American 
citizens  on  the  high  seas  and  in  the  war  zones. 

Third.  A  law  which  requires  a  belligerent  nation  to  secure 
title  to  a  commodity  before  it  leaves  our  shores. 

Fourth,  The  embargo  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war. 

There  is  general  agreement  as  to  the  first  two  of  these,  but 
serious  question  as  to  what  is  the  best  course  to  take  in  re- 
gard to  the  last  two.  One  would  think  from  reading  the 
press  and  listening  to  radio  speeches  that  cash  and  carry  was 
something  new.  The  facts  are,  it  was  a  part  of  our  Neu- 
trality Act  of   1937   and  only  expired  last  May.    Had  the 


present  administration  requested  Congress  to  extend  it  at 
that  time  it  would  have  carried  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  believe  its  extension  was  not  re- 
quested at  that  time  because  the  President  was  desirous  of 
securing  a  credit  section  in  addition  to  the  regular  cash 
provisions.  As  the  original  Pittman  bill  carried  a  90-day 
credit  provision,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  there  was 
some  basis  for  this  assumption.  Public  reaction  was  so  strong 
against  this  provision  that  it  was  removed  by  the  Senate 
leadership  before  a  vote  was  taken.  The  pending  bill  carries 
a  cash  provision,  but  let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  No  one  believes  that  if  war  con- 
tinues for  a  year  or  more  and  our  Nation  has  profited  from 
a  cash  m.unitions  trade  that  we  are  going  to  refuse  credit  to 
those  nations  that  have  made  this  profit  possible.  Certainly 
we  would  not  take  their  gold  and  material  wealth  and  then 
when  they  were  in  sore  distress  selfishly  advise  them  they 
could  not  have  credit. 

The  section  of  this  bill  dealing  with  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war  is  not  only  contro- 
versial but  it  is  fraught  with  danger.  I  shall  not  state  that 
the  removal  of  the  embargo  will  carry  us  into  the  European 
war,  but  I  do  say  that  it  is  the  first  step.  By  repealing  the 
embargo  we  retrace  our  steps  of  1914,  when  the  sale  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  was  the  flrst  step 
toward  that  war.  During  that  period  our  decision  to  sell 
articles  and  munitions  of  war  definitely  placed  us  on  the 
side  of  the  Allies  and  was  regarded  by  them  as  an  entry 
into  the  conflict  on  their  side.  The  reverse  situation  was 
true  with  Germany,  and  they  immediately  interpreted  our 
action  as  an  act  of  war. 

Certainly  there  is  great  distinction  between  selling  articles 
and  munitions  of  war  and  selling  food  materials  and  com- 
modities that  are  used  to  sustain  life.  This  was  proved  con- 
clusively in  the  last  war.  The  historic  background  of  this 
Nation  is  based  on  Christian  principles  and  Christian  teach- 
ings, and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  at  this  time  can  justify 
the  sale  of  bombs,  poisonous  gas,  and  lethal  weapons  to 
belligerent  nations  for  the  destruction  of  human  lives.  This 
is  our  opportunity  to  take  a  definite  stand.  We  did  so  when 
we  enacted  the  original  Neutrality  Act  during  peacetimes 
when  there  was  no  pressure  from  any  nation  or  any  group. 
A  retention  of  the  arms  embargo  will  serve  notice  on  the 
world  that  we  have  some  regard  for  Christian  principles  in 
this  country.  Our  Nation  should  remain  the  citadel  of 
peace.  When  the  European  conflict  ends,  either  in  a  stale- 
mate or  in  victory  for  one  or  the  other  of  the  groups  en- 
gaged in  war,  our  country  should  be  in  a  position  to  render 
a  real  service  in  the  rehabilitation  of  that  section,  as  well 
as  the  e.-:tablishment  of  a  form  of  government  that  will 
guarantee  religious  and  civil  rights  to  their  citizens.  Now  is 
the  time  for  us  to  retain  our  strict  neutrality,  and  we  can  be 
of  much  greater  service  to  nations  at  war  by  remaining  neu- 
tral than  joining  them  in  their  conflicts. 

Let  us  not  sell  our  neutrality  for  war  profits. 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Grant)  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GRANT  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  Impulse  of 
patriotism,  and  every  consideration  of  real  Americanism,  im- 
pels me  to  vote  against  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  under 
the  circumstances  of  the  hour,  endangers  the  peace  of 
America. 

If  the  United  States  flnally  becomes  involved  in  this  war, 
it  will  be  because  we  wade  in  one  step  at  a  time.  I  feel 
strongly  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  the  first 
step.  No  nation  ever  determines  upon  a  policy  of  war  at  one 
gulp.  War  develops  always  through  a  series  of  steps,  through 
a  series  of  events  and  policies,  each  of  which  gradually  con- 
ditions the  public  mind  to  the  hateful  attitude  which  alone 
can  make  war. 

We  have  learned  at  a  terrible  cost  during  the  last  26  years 
that  the  United  States  cannot  make  and  maintain  the  peace 
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cf  Parope.    But  we  can  make  and  maintain  and  guarantee 
and  insure  the  peace  of  the  United  States. 

This  IS  not  our  war.  It  is  Europe's  war— brewed  of  age-old 
hatreds,  class  conflicts,  religious  antaeonism.s,  and  boundary 
disputes.  Europe  is  a  seething  cauldron  of  diplomatic  in- 
trigues and  real-estate  ageressions.  Should  we  allow  cur- 
selves  to  become  involved,  America  would  be  in  this  cauldron 
for  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and  the  end  surely  would  be  the 
black-out  cf  representative  government  and  freedom  in  the 
United  States. 

Brutal  aggression  against  the  richly  flowering  independence 
of  Poland  by  Germany  and  Russia  is  spread  upon  the  pages 
of  history  as  one  of  the  greatest  international  crimes  in 
human  history.  The  wanton  destruction  of  an  independent 
state  revolts  the  heart  and  mind  of  all  mankind  against 
barbaric  aggression. 

America's  duty  is  to  relieve  and  assist  the  victims  of  this 
crime  in  a  substantial  and  practical  way.  We  can  render 
this  as.sistance  only  in  food  and  clothing  and  the  materials 
of  shelter,  which  would  instantly  be  cut  off  should  we  go  to 
war.  We  can  only  render  this  assistance  through  the  enor- 
mous productive  capacity  of  America  at  peace. 

Furthermore,  if  we  will  maintain  peace  we  will  continue  to 
hold  aloft  the  beacon  light  of  freedom  for  all  humanity. 
And  so  long  as  that  hope  lights  the  skies  of  Europe  there 
remains  a  real  inspiration  toward  reconstruction  and  a  new 
emergence  of  national  independence,  national  culture,  and 
national  vitality.  But  the  minute  America  should  enter  the 
conflict  as  a  military  participant  all  these  hopes  would  die 
forever,  and  all  of  Europe  would  fall  into  a  war  of  extermi- 
nation^ which  could  end  only  at  the  threshold  of  a  new  Dark 
Ages — an  era  of  perhaps  centuries,  in  which  the  whole  history 
of  the  Continent  would  be  written  in  two  dreadful  words, 
"bloody  chaos." 

If  the  world  is  to  be  redeemed  from  its  present  dreadful 
plight  of  international  anarchy,  it  is  to  be  redeemed  only  by 
the  power  and  benign  authority  of  international  morality. 
It  can  never  be  redeemed  by  more  aggression,  more  invasion, 
more  destruction,  and  more  anarchy. 

Secondly.  I  oppose  repeal  because  this  country  tock  the 
position  officially  in  1915  that  any  change  in  our  neutrality 
law  or  policy  after  the  outbreak  of  war  would  constitute 
"a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States." 

History  records  that  in  1915. the  German  Government  urged 
the  United  States,  then  neutral,  to  forbid  and  prohibit  the 
sale  of  arms  to  the  Allies.  Compliance  with  this  request. 
bear  in  mind,  would  have  involved  at  that  time  a  positive 
change  of  neutral  policy  during  the  progress  of  a  war.  In 
a  letter  to  the  German  Amba.ssador  under  date  of  April  21, 
1915,  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan  said: 

This  Government  holds  •  •  •  that  any  change  in  Its  own 
laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war,  which  would 
affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  na- 
tions at  war,  would  be  an  unjust ifiatale  departure  from  the  prm- 
cioles  of  s'.ric-  neutrality  by  w'l.lch  it  has  ron'-.isienMv  sought  ro 
direct  its  nctions  •  *  •.  The  placintj  of  an  embarsro  on  tl^e 
trade  in  arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change 
and  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

That  same  logical  argument  ought  to  apply  today.  It  is 
an  accepted  fact  that  the  proposed  repeal  cf  the  embargo 
"at  the  present  time."  would  "affect  unequally  the  relations 
of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war"  and.  therefore, 
it  would  "be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principles 
of  strict  neutrality." 

Americans  want  no  part  of  the  war  in  Europe.  Neither  do 
they  want  any  blood  money — any  v.'ar-boom  prosperity,  to 
be  followed  by  another  and  a  worse  post-war  depression. 
Above  all.  we  do  not  want  to  solve  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem by  sending  our  unemployed  into  the  trenches,  or  into 
the  munitions  factories  to  prosper  in  instruments  of  death, 
destruction,  black  despair  for  500,000,000  men.  women,  and 
children  of  Europe. 

As  an  American,  and  responsive  to  the  pleas  and  supplica- 
tions which  have  reached  me  from  home.  I  take  my  stand  on 
the  side  of  the  constructive  and  beneficent  forces  of  peace — 


against  the  destructive,  demoralizing,   and  decadent   forces 
of  hatred  and  war. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  thf-  gentleman  from 
Indiana  !Mr.  Gillie  I  as  much  time  as  he  may  dcMie. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  express  my 
.sentiments — and  what  I  believe  to  be  thr  sentiments  of  a 
majoniy  of  my  cun.-^tituont.s — on  the  gravest  question  which 
has  confronted  the  American  Congress  since  the  fatal  decla- 
ration of  war  in  1917  . 

That  que.stion  i.>.  Should  the  arms  embargo  b  '  repealed? 
But  it  might  also  be  stated  in  any  of  the  f  )Ilo\ving  ways: 

Should  we  forsake  our  traditional  neutrality  and  take  sides 
in  a  war  which  is  not  our  war? 

Should  we  engagp  in  the  murder  bu-^incss  and  pf^rmit 
munition  makers  to  reap  profits  out  of  the  tears,  the  blood, 
and  the  agony  of  modern  warfare? 

Should  we  sell  bombing  planes,  poison  gas.  and  doaih- 
dealmg  weapons  to  be  used  in  the  destruction  of  women  and 
children  and  helpless  civilian  populations? 

In  other  words,  should  we  deliberately  adopt  a  p«')l'cy  that 
will  threaten  the  peace  and  security  of  our  beloved  America? 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  5  weeks  I  have  received  no 
le.^s  than  15.000  replies  to  these  questions  from  p.-.co-loving 
citizens  of  my  district.  What  do  they  say?  What  do  tho 
people  warn? 

Almost  unanimously  they  say:  Keep  the  embarp-).  We 
want  real  neutrality.  This  is  not  our  war  and  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Let  us  keep  the  law  wh  eh  mak'S 
it  a  crime  to  sell  instruments  of  death  and  destruction  'o 
belligerent  nations. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  a  majority  of  my  coiist'Mjents 
agree  with  the  position  I  took  last  March  when  I  warn-r-d 
the  Houie  that: 

Unless  Congress  Intervene^  to  strtncthen  cy.i.«^tln^  neu'.rality 
legislation  as  a  counter  stroke  to  the  current  adminl=tinttnn  efTi  rt 
tn  weaken  such  lec^islation.  the  hlotory  of  the  Wilson  admlnistra- 
tiou  will  be  repeated. 

And  aL.o  the  stand  in  favor  of  the  embargo  which  I  took 

in  the  House  last  June  when  I  said: 

The  price  for  poa^p  tc  me  seems  rea.'-onrible.  But  at  Its  hlijhest. 
It  is  small  ::-!!ieeci  by  ccmparl.scn  wrh  the  horrible  price  whieh 
war  ex.ict,.^  But  the  price  f-r  peace  ciu-i  be  pa!d  m  only  one 
currt'i.cy — the  curr^Ticy  of  s'rict,  honest,  straightforward,  sincere. 
m;indatory   ncutr.iKty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat  the  only  real  qiU'stion  before  Con- 
gress today  is  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Opponen's  of 
the  embargo  have  attempted  to  cloud  the  i.ssue  and  deceive 
the  people  by  declaring  that  we  cannot  have  cash  and  cairy 
and  the  t  mbargo  at  the  same  time. 

It  i.->  clear,  to  ai^y  rhinkaig  person,  that  it  is  fal=e  reason- 
ing to  aigue  that,  the  choice  is  between  the  embargo  and 
ca.-.h  and  carry.  The  two  are  .'-eparate  and  d;  ■■met  We 
can  and  should  have  cash  and  carry  for  all  gcnei-al  supplies. 
But  we  need  not  at  the  same  time  sacrifice  such  an  im- 
portant salcguard  against  war  as  the  arms  c:n3.trt.'o. 

The  contention  that  we  cannot  have  both  the  einbavu") 
on  munitions  and  ca.sh  and  carry  for  general  commi.dities 
is  a  deliberate  "Secepticn,  an  utterly  foundationh  .ss  falsehood. 

Friends  of  the  embargo  pleaded  most  earnestly  for  con- 
tinuance of  cash  and  carry  in  cur  neutrality  law  la<^t  May 
when  the  adnunisiration  permitted  it  to  expire.  It  exp.re.i 
because  a  Democratic  Congress  refused  to  act  favorably  en 
Senator  Vandenberg's  praiseworthy  resolution  to  ccniinue 
cash  and  can  y  in  effect. 

Do  not  therefore  be  deceived  by  this  false  contention.  The 
opposition  is  not  to  cash-and-carry,  but  to  the  un.ieutral  pro- 
posal to  authorize  what  is  now  strictly  prohibited — the  ship- 
ment of  instruments  of  death  to  nations  at  war. 

Enemies  of  the  embargo  have  asked:  Why  do  wc  need  to  ban 
arms  exports  if  we  are  to  have  a  strong  cash-and-carry  pro- 
vision?    The  question  is  easily  answered. 

In  the  first  place,  the  arms  ban  keeps  us  from  engaging  in 
the  bloody  and  unholy  business  of  being  an  arsenal  for  death- 
dealing  weapons. 


Seccrxily,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  the  arms  embargo  because,   i 
as  the  World  War  proves,  the  annaments  racket  is  the  one 
trade  which  depends  most  upon  war  and  encourages  and  pro- 
longs it.     It  is  the  one  trade  best  calculated  to  produce  an 
unhealthy  war  boom,  with  all  its  attendant  risks  and  evils.         i 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Bntish-bom — a  native  of  Scotland —  ] 
but  I  love  my  adopted  country  with  a  zeal  that  is  firm  and 
genuine  and  my  only  concern  in  this  critical  hour  is  for  her 
future  welfare. 

My  devotion  is  so  strong  that  I  would  not  jeopardize  her 
security,  or  gamble  with  the  lives  of  her  young  manhood,  by 
supporting  a  policy  of  open — and  dangerous — assistance  to 
the  side  with  which  it  is  my  natural  inclination  to  sympathize. 

Deep  down  in  my  heart  I  beheve  America  can  stay  out  of 
this  war  if  we  have  the  courage  to  remain  absolutely  neutraL 
But  we  cannot  stay  out  if  we  are  pro-British.  pro-German,  or 
pro-anything  but  pro-American. 

I  voted  for  the  arms  embargo  along  with  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle — when  the  Vorys  amend- 
ment was  passed  in  the  House  last  June.  Subsequent  de- 
velopments in  Europe  have  only  served  to  deepen  my  convic- 
tion that  the  embargo  provides  us  with  the  strongest  possible 
peace  insurance. 

I  intend  lo  stick  by  my  guns  and  again  vote  against  repeal 
of  this  safeguard  against  American  involvement  in  the  Euro- 
pean war.  I  hope  and  pray  that  my  colleagues  will  have  the 
courage  to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  AncellI  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

AMrKicA!     Kirp  ot.T  OF  rrp.opiT,  STAY  nitltxal;  ktep  otrr  or  war 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  support  the  amendment 
offered  by  ihe  gentleman  from  Connecticut  I  Mr.  Shanley] 
because,  in  my  judgment,  it  is  a  safeguard  most  likely  to  keep 
us  cut  of  a  foreign  war.  It  retains  the  arms  embargo  and 
adopto  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  Senate  amend- 
mtn'  wh.ch  v.ill  retain  and  strengthen  our  neutrality.  We 
must  remain  neutral,  keep  out  of  Europe,  and  keep  out  of 
war.  In  the  ."^oluMon  of  this  problem  let  as  consider  only 
what  is  be.~t  to  preserve  our  cwn  peace  and  security. 

Mr.  Sp'~aker.  this  I'^gislaticn  is  so  far  reaching  and  so  vital 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country  that  it  transcends  all  party  con- 
S'.fierations  and  must  be  considered  free  from  partisan  factors. 
Our  only  objective  must  be  what  is  best  for  the  happiness  and 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  our  country.  The 
observations  I  shall  make  will  be  based  on  that  premise. 

We  are  legislating  for  America,  and  for  no  other  country, 
and  should  tliercfore  be  guided  by  what  is  best  for  America. 
We  should  not  permit  our  sympathies  for  European  nations, 
v.herever  ihry  may  lie,  to  shape  our  action  and  involve  us  in 
foreign  conflicts.  Our  people  almost  unanimously  believe  that 
wc  5hculd  keep  out  of  foreign  wars;  that  we  should  not  become 
a  party  to  the  present  European  war;  and  that  we  should  not, 
at  any  future  time,  send  cur  soldiers  overseas  to  fight  on  Euro- 
pean or  other  foreign  battlefields.  I  most  heartily  concur  in 
these  belieis.  We  should,  however,  put  our  own  house  in  order, 
bti'ld  up  our  defenses  and  our  armed  forces,  our  Navy  and  air- 
c:aft  to  that  degree  of  efficiency  that  we  will  be  able  success- 
fully to  defend  our  people  and  our  possessions  against  all 
comers.  It  should,  however,  be  a  force  of  defense  and  not  of 
offense. 

This  legislation  now  before  us  has  two  objectives  which  are 
diametrically  opposed  to  one  another.  They  clash  with  each 
other.  The  one  is  the  repeal  of  the  mandatory  arms  embargo, 
which  does  away  with  our  neutrality,  and  thereby  tends  to 
involve  us  in  foreign  controversies.  The  other,  the  cash-and- 
carry  provisions,  and  bans  on  trading,  sliipping,  and  inter- 
cotU"se  with  belligerents,  is  a  safeguard  against  involvement. 
These  two  objectives  should  not  be  combined  in  one  bill,  be- 
cause the  repeal  section  is  controversial  and  should  be  consid- 
ered separately  on  its  own  merits.  The  other  provisions  could 
have  been  enacted  with  such  modifications  sis  could  easily 
have  been  agreed  upon  at  the  very  beginning  of  the  special 
session,  and  would  have  gone  a  long  way  toward  relieving  our 
country  of  embarrassing  incidents  such  as  that  of  the  seizure 
of  the  American  ship,  the  City  of  Flint.  In  fact,  it  was  pro- 
posed in  the  other  body  that  these  provisions  of  the  pending 
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resolution  be  separated  so  that  the  so-called  cash-and-carry 
provisions  could  have  been  enacted  into  law  without  delay, 
and  the  controversial  issue — that  of  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo— be  considered  by  itself,  so  that  ample  time  could  be 
given  for  its  solution.  However,  the  administration  forces 
refused  to  separate  the  issues,  and  they  are  before  us  now  in 
one  measure. 

Tlie  mandatory  arms  embargo  was  enacted  in  1935.  almost 
imanimousiy — 63  to  6  in  the  Senate  and  376  to  13  in  the 
House — by  a  Democratic  Congress  and  signed  by  the  Pres- 
ident. The  necessity  for  its  passage  was  forced  upon  us  by 
cur  experiences  in  the  World  War.  We  were  operating  at 
that  time  tmder  international  law,  and  we  were  unable  to 
maintain  a  neutral  position,  and  as  a  result  were  brought 
into  the  war  as  a  participant.  Our  experience,  in  the  loss  of 
American  soldiers,  the  expenditures  of  vast  sums  of  money, 
and  the  utter  failure  to  achieve  our  objectives,  led  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  Congress  to  resolve  that  America  should 
never  again  become  a  party  to  a  foreign  conflict — that  we 
should  maintain  an  absolutely  neutral  position  in  foreign 
wars,  not  take  sides,  and  refuse  to  sell  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  either  side,  and  devote  our  energies 
to  solving  our  own  problems  here  in  America.  As  a  result, 
when  we  were  free  from  war,  we  enacted  the  neutrality  stat- 
ute, with  this  mandatory  arms  embargo,  for  the  definite  pur- 
pose of  keeping  neutral  during  foreign  wars.  We  had  had  one 
bitter  experience,  and  we  were  determined  henceforth  to  keep 
out  of  Europe's  wars.  We  knew  the  sale  of  weapons  and 
munitions  took  us  into  the  World  War,  and  we  were  deter- 
mined it  should  not  be  repeated. 

Arms  embargo  is  a  principle  recognized  in  international 
lav;  and  one  we  oiu-selves  had  invoked  in  times  past,  and  one 
which  many  of  the  nations  of  the  Old  World  have  followed. 
In  the  World  War  our  furnishing  of  -arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  the  Allies  was  our  undoing.  It  engen- 
dered the  animosity  of  Germany  and  brought  on  the  subma- 
rine warfare,  involving  our  ships  and  citizens,  resulting  in 
sabotage  in  ou;-  factories,  doclcs,  and  terminals,  and  in  the 
death  of  many  Americans,  ultimately  leading  to  a  declaration 
of  war.  There  was  fresh  in  our  minds  at  the  time  this  stat- 
ute was  enacted  the  memory  of  the  determination  of  our 
people  that  we  should  not  enter  that  war.  Shortly  before  our 
entry  President  Wilson  said: 

More  than  this.  prop>osed  at  this  time,  permit  me  to  say,  would 
mean  merely  that  we  bad  lost  our  self-posscs-slon;  that  we  had  been 
thrown  eft"  balance  by  a  war  with  whlcli  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
whoso  causes  caimot  touch  us.  whose  very  existence  affords  us  op- 
portunities cf  friendship  and  disinterested  service  which  should 
make  us  ashamed  of  any  thought  of  hostility  or  fearful  prepara- 
tion for  truuble. 

In  fact.  President  Wilson's  campaign,  to  a  large  extent,  was 
based  on  the  slogan  that  "he  kept  us  out  of  war."  And  yet 
in  April  following  his  election  the  Congress  voted  to  enter  the 
war.  We  are  reminded  now,  as  we  discuss  this  momentous 
issue,  that  everyone  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  vehe- 
ment in  assuring  the  Nation  that  we  will  keep  America  out 
of  war  and  that  we  will  not  enter  this  or  any  other  foreign 
conflict. 

We  cannot  forget  that,  notwithstanding  we  took  the  same 
viewpoint  before  tne  World  War,  that  nevertheless  in  a  few 
months  we  were  in  the  war.  We  relied  upon  international 
law;  we  failed  to  maintain  a  neutral  position;  we  took  sides  by 
attempting  to  furnish  the  Allies  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  and  as  a  result  Germany  retaliated.  Tlie  so- 
called  incidents  took  place,  American  ships  were  sunk,  Ameri- 
can property  destroyed.  American  munitiont  factories  sabo- 
taged and  destroyed,  American  docks  and  ships  were  blown 
up,  and  many  American  lives  were  sacrificed.  As  a  result, 
the  feelings  of  America  were  aroused  and  the  very  ones  who 
a  short  time  before  had  been  proclaiming  we  would  not  enter 
the  war,  that  "he  kept  us  out  of  war,"  were  urging  that  the 
Congress  declare  war,  which  it  promptly  did.  Those  in  the 
Congress  who  refused  to  vote  for  the  declaration  of  war  were 
held  up  to  ridicule  and  scorn.  Anyone  familiar  with  this 
history  cannot  but  note  the  striking  .similarity  between  what 
took  place  in  those  fateful  days  leading  up  to  our  entry  into 
the  World  War  and  what  is  taking  place  today. 
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It  is  argued  by  those  who  favor  lifting  the  embargo  that 
there  is  no  proof  that  by  doing  so.  and  thus  taking  sides, 
and  supplyin^T  weapons  and  munitions  to  one  side,  that  we 
wiU  be  brought  into  the  war.  We  only  know  that  in  the 
World  War  we  took  that  course  and  it  put  us  in  the  war.  In 
the  World  War  our  first  step  on  the  road  to  war  was  selling 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Alli:s.  It  was  followed  by 
credits  and  then  sending  American  doughboys  to  the  battle- 
fields of  France.  Will  we  now  take  the  first  step  on  this  road 
to  war,  the  one  we  took  on  the  road  to  the  World  War, 
namely,  selling  to  one  side  arms  and  munitions?  If  we  do, 
can  v;e  retrace  this  step,  once  taken?  Congress  docs  not 
declare  war  out  of  a  clear  sky.  Such  a  declaration  is  pre- 
ceded by  many  steps  in  a  long  process.  Steps  taken  by  our 
own  Government,  accompanied  by  denials  that  they  are 
leading  to  war,  but  which  enmesh  us  in  foreign  controversies, 
may  end  in  war.  as  they  did  in  1917.  Will  we  gamble  again 
that  we  can  give  up  our  neutrality  by  repealing  the  arms 
embargo  and  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  one  side  only  and 
still  keep  out  of  this  war?  It  may  be  done,  but  we  are  playmg 
with  loaded  dice  and  American  lives  are  the  stakes.  We  lost 
before.     Must  we  take  this  gamble  again? 

In  order  to  avoid  another  catastrophe  of  this  kind  in  1935 
the  Congress  enacted  a  mandatory  embargo  statute,  which  it 
is  now  proposed  to  repeal.  It  was  reaffirmed  in  1936  and  m 
1937,  and  in  the  latter  year  the  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr. 
PiTTM.ANl,  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of 
the  Senate,  referring  to  our  World  War  participation,  said: 

We  relied  upon  internationnl  law  for  every  assurance  of  our 
rights,  but  the  reliance  brought  us  no  benefits  and  no  protectiun. 
and  was  our  undoing. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  fMr.  Bor.mi1 
referred  to  this  in  the  other  body,  in  his  remarks  on  October 
2,  the  Senator  from  Nevada  said: 

I  take  exactly  the  same  position  new.  (Con-gressign.^l  Record, 
October  2.  p.  68  ) 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Johnson!,  in  discussing 
the  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  embargo  law,  said: 

It  would  seem  thit  by  now  the  nations  of  the  earth  would  have 
learned  that  war  docs  not  pay.  We  have  learned  it  in  America. 
•  •  •  Having  learned  our  lesson,  we  are  determin'^d  to  <et  our 
house  in  order  "so  that  when  the  storm  breaks  we  ihall  be  pre- 
pared to  safeguard  as  best  we  can  our  peace  and  prevent  cur 
Involve  meni.  if  p.;ssible.  •  *  •  We  will  prevent  our  country  or 
our  citizens  from  selling  or  furnishing  to  nation.-^  engasred  m  wars 
arms,  ammunitions,  or  im.plements  of  war,  and  this  bill  does  Just 
that.     It  IS  permanent  legislation. 

The  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Cordell  Hull,  referred  to  the 
Embargo  Act  of  1935  as  follows: 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  last  August,  in  rmbareomg  exports  of 
finished  war  materials  to  belligerents,  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Hull  also  said,  in  1936.  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  <p.  42,  Hearings) : 

We  could  not  see  how  a  neutral  cculd  deliberately  help  to  f.  ed 
the  fires  and  flames  of  war  by  delivering  the  ess-ntial  materials 
right  straight  to  the  belligerents,  helping  not  only  to  carry  un  war 
but  to  prolong  it  indefinitely;  and  nobody  knows  much  better  than 
we  th.it  cvt  ry  day  that  war  is  prolonged  the  danger  of  the  war 
spreading  would  be  Increased,  with  increased  dangers  to  us  of  being 
Involved. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  himself,  in  discussing 

the  Neutrality  and  Embargo  Act,  said: 

If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  m  this  country  thou.-^ands  of 
Americans  v.-ho,  seeking  Immediate  riches^fool's  gold — would  at- 
tem;;t  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  They  would  tell  you. 
and*  unfortuna'ely,  their  views  would  get  wide  publicity,  that  if 
they  cculd  prrduce  and  ship  this  and  that  and  the  other  article 
t)  helliErerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of  America  would  all  find 
work  Th-'A'  wculd  tell  you  that  if  th'^y  could  extend  credit  to  war- 
ring nations,  that  credit  could  be  u.=cd  in  th  >  United  States  to  bu:Id 
horn,  s  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts.  Tliey  would  tell  ynu  that 
Am  Tica  would  once  more  capture  the  trade  of  the  world.  It  would 
be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for  many  Americans. 
I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable  penalties,  the  inevi- 
table day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a  false  pro.^perity.  To  resist 
the  clarnor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  ccjme.  would  require  th'^ 
unswerving  support  of  all  American';  who  love  peace.  If  we  face 
the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer,  must  answer, 
"We  choose  peace." 


We  note  by  the  pre.^s  that  large  shipments  of  bombing 
planes  and  other  aircraft  are  now  awaiting  the  pa.ssagc  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  enibargo  before  shipments  to  France  and 
England  proceed.  We  may  "choose  peace"  but  tl^c  answer 
seems  to  be  •■profits." 

The  Congress  knev.-.  and  the  country  knew,  that  we  wore 
led  into  the  World  War  by  reason  of  our  selling  arms  and 
munitions  to  one  group  of  the  belligerents  and  not  to  the 
01  hers.  There  were  other  causes,  also,  but  suiiplymg  arms 
and  munitions  to  one  '-id^^  only  was  the  first  ste;3  en  the  war 
road  and  led  directly  to  the  dc:truct:on  of  our  property  and 
American  lives,  wliich  followed  precipitating  a  cetlarat.on  of 
war. 

It  is  true,  we  also  sold  other  goods  and  mercliandi.^e.  such 
as  food;-tuffs,  clothing,  grain,  and  oil,  but  this  die  not  bring  us 
into  trouble.  The  supplvn:g  of  the  aiULs  and  munitions  to 
Germany's  enemies  pLieed  us  .-^quarely  in  an  unneutral  posi- 
tion; It  fed  the  fl;imes  of  war,  for.  indeed,  arms,  munitions, 
and  instruments  of  war  are  the  very  symbols  of  war,  and  any 
nation  furnishing  such  .-'inews  of  war  to  one  tiUiaerent,  to 
the  exclu.>;on  of  the  otlier,  is.  to  that  extent,  j:):p.ing  in  the 
conflict.  It  IS  intervention,  and  leads,  ult.m.uely.  to  iuU 
participation.  We  found  it  so  in  1917.  I  har  've  will  find  it 
so  a^am. 

It  is  now  proposed  tliat  v^e  repeal  this  arms  embarco  and 
give  up  our  neutral  position  for  the  definite  pur'xv^p  of  .^tiling 
arms  and  munitions  to  one  side  and  go  back  where  we  were 
prior  to  the  World  War.  and  subj' ct  our^elv.s  to  the  v.  ly 
same  influences  that  fi>rced  us.  even  atiam.s:  our  wishes, 
into  th"  World  War.  It  is  now  frankly  admitted  tliat  by 
repealing  the  arms  embargo  we  are  taking  an  unneutral 
position.  We  are  taking  .^ides.  As  Arthur  K:'ock.  editorial 
v.Titer  on  the  New  Yc)ik  Times,  ha.>,  said,  it  is  generally  ad- 
mitted the  real  purpose  of  the  administration  in  repealing 
the  arms-embargo  statute  is  to  rt  ndcr  aid  to  England  and 
France.     He  said: 

Tliere  ha.^  been  little  ofTlcial  concealment  that  ;hls  is  the  real 
rea.-Hjn  for  the  recent  unsuccessful  attempt  to  clirimate  the  ban. 
It  IS  the  actual,  rather  than  the  technical,  rea.'^on  which  engages 
the  o;-po5ition. 

The  Senator  from  Nevada  !Mr.  Pittm.anI,  in  charge  of 
this  legislation  in  the  other  body,  very  candidly  said: 

I  simply  war.t  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  it  concerns  the  United 
States  whether  it  i.s  neutral  or  nut. 


Mr.    Burke  1,   a   very   able 


The    Senator    from    Nebraska 
exponent  of  repeal,  .said: 

I  5-peak  no  more  of  the  arms  embargo  as  an  expression  of  strict 
neutrality  It  is  not  that  It  clieck.-^  the  belligerents  that  I  want 
checked      It  favors  the  belligerents  I  want  favored. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  national  commander  of  the^Ameri- 
can  Legion.  Raymond  J.  Kelly,  says:  "  '>   ' 

The  voices  of  more  than  1,000.000  American  Woild  War  veterans 
unitt  d  111  a  common  chorus  that  America  mus:  maintain  real 
neutrality — that  under  no  condition  shall  it  be  distorted  into  a 
deceptive  and  misleading  attempt  to  take  sides  behind  the  scenes. 

Whose  voices  should  we  follow:  Those  who  u  "ge  us  to  forego 
our  neutrality  and  take  sides  with  one  of  the  belligerents  in 
this  conflict,  which  may  again  lead  us  to  war,  or  tho.se  who 
counsel  strict  neutrality  without  taking  sices  behind  the 
sccne.s?  Which  is  more  likely  to  promote  the  peace  and 
happme.ss  of  America?  Retention  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
cannot  lead  toward  war;  its  repeal  may  involve  us  again 
in  war. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  said  in  1936: 

We  could  not  see  how  a  neutral  could  deliberately  help  feed  the 
fires  and  flames  of  war  by  delivering  the  essentinl  materials  right 
straight  to  the  beHit-^erents,  helping  not  only  .o  carry  on  war 
bir  t')  prolong  it  indefinitely  •  «  •  with  inc:  eased  dangers  to 
us  of  being  involved. 

This  is  the  crux  of  our  problem.  Shall  America  give  up 
its  neutral  position — one  which  it  took  in  times  of  peace,  after 
careful  and  painstaking  consideration,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  neutral  in  foreign  war^ — in  order  that  we  may  not 
become  involved  therein,  and  for  the  particjlar  purpose  of 
keeping  us  out  of  such  conflicts?     It  is  now  contended  that 
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we  should  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  make  America  the 
arsenal  for  the  Allies,  take  sides  in  the  conflict  for  the  avowed 
purpose,  as  disclosed  by  the  leaders  of  the  repeal  movement, 
to  give  aid  and  succor  to  England  and  France,  to  help  them 
win  the  war. 

By  so  doing  we  are  not  only  taking  sides  but  we  are 
becoming  partners  in  the  project.  We  are,  to  that  extent, 
entering  the  war.  We  are  furnishing,  to  one  side  only,  the 
death-dealing  agencies  that  are  necessary  for  carrying  on 
the  war.  We  are  not  only  deliberately  helping  "to  feed  the 
fires  and  flames  of  war"  but  we  now  propose  to  furnish 
flame  throwers.  Well  may  we  ask.  Does  the  sale  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  poison  gas  tend  toward  peace?  Will  it  con- 
tiibutc  to  our  peace,  or  does  the  refusal  to  sell  weapons  tend 
to  keep  us  out  of  the  war? 

As  the  Senator  from  Michigan  fMr.  Vandenberg]  said,  we 
cannot  become  the  arsenal  for  one  belligerent  v^ithout 
becoming  the  target  for  the  other.  We  found  that  literally 
true  in  the  World  War.  By  giving  up  our  neutral  position, 
faking  sides,  furnishing  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  to  England  and  Prance,  to  the  exclusion  of  Germany, 
we  will  bring  the  war  to  our  very  shores.  We  are  inviting 
disaster,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  that  the  results  will 
be  the  same  as  they  were  in  1915.  May  we  hope  that  Ger- 
many will  stand  idiy  by  and  permit  these  shipments  of  arms 
to  her  enemies,  without  reprisals?  Or  will  she  send  her 
submarines  to  our  very  shores  and  seek  to  inflict  upon  us 
the  same  reprisals  she  did  in  the  World  War?  Will  it  not 
again  result  in  the  destruction  of  American  lives  and  our 
entry  in  this  war,  a  repetition  of  1917? 

Is  it  not  logical  that  Germany  will  take  the  position  our 
own  Secretary  of  State  took  in  writing  to  the  German  Am- 
bassador on  April  27.  1915,  expounding  our  own  official  neu- 
trality doctrine,  when  the  Secretary  of  State  said: 

Tills  Government  holds  •  •  •  in  view  of  the  present  Indis- 
putable doctrine  of  accepted  Int^rnBtlonaJ  law.  that  any  change 
in  its  own  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war  which 
would  affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  nation.s  at  war  would  be  an  unjustified  departure  from  the 
principles  of  strict  neutrality  by  which  It  has  consistently  sought 
to  direct  its  actions. 

This  position,  taken  by  our  own  Government,  is  upheld 
by  the  leading  authorities  on  international  law.  Professors 
Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Pliilip  C.  Jessup,  of  Columbia 
University,  on  September  20.  1939,  in  a  letter  to  the  editor 
of  the  New  York  Times,  in  discussing  this  question,  said: 

The  question  of  the  hour  Is  whether  the  United  States  Is  today, 
with  its  present  neutrality  law  on  the  books,  free,  under  the  law 
of  nations,  to  remove  emhargoe?  in  order  to  help  the  enemies  of 
Germany  It  Is  believed  that  the  United  States  has  not  been  free 
since  September  3. 

What  is  our  purpose  in  this  undertaking?  Is  it  to  pro- 
tect America  and  to  keep  this  Nation  at  peace,  to  keep  it  on 
the  road  of  genuine  neutrality,  even  though  at  the  cost  of 
economic  sacrifices?  Or  is  our  purpose  to  aid  England 
and  Prance,  regardless  of  the  consequences — to  take  the 
steps  that  in  1914  to  1917  led  us  into  war.  for  the  avowed 
puipose  of  giving  aid  to  one  group  of  belligerents?  If  that 
is  our  purpose,  and  if  it  is  our  duty  to  fly  to  the  aid  of 
England  and  Prance,  we  should  indeed  repeal  the  arms 
ei-ibargo,  which,  as  Secretary  Hull  said,  was  designed  to  keep 
us  cut  of  war. 

If  indeed  we  are  convinced  that  England  and  France  are 
engaged  in  a  great  moral  crusade,  that  they  are  fighting  our 
battle,  that  they  are  again  seeking  to  make  the  world  safe 
lor  democracy,  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is  on  the  Rhine, 
that  they  are  engaged  in  a  war  to  end  war,  and  that  we 
should  go  to  their  aid.  then  should  we  not  go  the  whole  way? 
Can  we  be  half  in  and  half  out?  Let  us  not  take  the  first 
step  unless  we  are  willing  to  take  the  other  steps  which  will 
smely  follow.  Let  us  keep  all  the  way  out  or  go  all  the 
way  in.  There  is  no  middle  ground.  If  it  is  our  fight,  which 
I  do  not  believe  it  Ls,  and  therefore  we  should  go  to  the  aid 
of  England  and  PYance,  we  should  not  do  so  with  any  sordid 
motives  of  seeking  to  profit  by  the  transaction.  The  cash 
and  carry  is  a  merchandising  scheme.  Crusades  are  not 
lought  that  way.    Our  liberty  was  not  purchased  that  way. 


If  the  die  is  cast,  the  fight  is  ours,  the  crusade  is  on,  and 
we  are  partners  in  the  conflict,  let  us  take  up  the  battle  in 
earnest.  i:ot  with  cash  registers  for  profit  only,  but  with 
guns  and  men  to  win  our  war.  As  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Cox]  said  in  this  House: 

If  this  be  our  destiny.  th"n  let  trs  noT?  h!ghly  resolve  that  we 
shall  accept  it;  but  let  us  accept  it  cciirageously.  boldly,  manfully, 
with  cur  e\cs  open.  Let  us  solemnly  resolve  now  to  plunge  this 
Nation  into  this  new  conflict. 

Let  us  once  again  become  the  savior  of  Europe,  the  hero  of 
a^pirine  minorities,  the  champion  of  self-determination.  Let  us 
wage  war  again  to  preserve  Europe  and  make  the  world  safe  for 
dcniocracy.  Let  us  wage  war  to  end  war.  Then  let  us  resolve  that 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  we  shall  do  it  all  over  again,  and 
again,  and  again,  until  hatred,  greed,  racial  and  linguistic  ani- 
mosity and  eccnomlc  desires,  ambitions,  and  covetousness  shall 
have  been  removed  from   the   Europ>ean  cauldron  of  war. 

In  short,  let  us  highly  resolve  to  continue  to  do  so  In  perpetuity, 
and  let  us  devise  and  bequeath  that  burden  to  our  posterity,  so 
that  they,  too.  may  periodically  renew  the  conflict  and  Join  the 
battle,  the  burden  of  America,  our  destiny. 

For  my  otrti  part,  I  cannot  subscribe  to  this  doctrine.  It 
is  not  our  war.  We  should  keep  out.  America's  destiny  lies 
in  other  paths — paths  of  peace,  not  war.  The  embargo 
against  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  was  a  humanitarian 
measure.  Its  purpose  was  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  not  to 
further  the  prosecution  of  wars.  Our  experience  under  the 
operation  of  the  act  has  not  shown  it  to  be  ineffective.  No 
arguments  have  been  advanced  justifying  our  surrender  of 
neutrality  and  the  taking  of  a  partisan  position.  We  should 
not  enter  the  power  politics  of  the  Old  World.  There  is  no 
moral  crusade  involved.  The  same  issues  are  present  in  this 
war  as  in  the  wars  of  old.  It  is  a  question  of  balance  of 
power,  territory,  and  raw  materials.  It  is  not  a  contest  in 
which  we  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  are  directly  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  same  old  European  war.  It  is  not  an 
American  war.  It  involves  no  issues  vital  to  our  welfare.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  a  news  item  which  appeared  in  the 
Hartford  Courant,  dated  October  29,  1764,  175  years  ago. 
It  reads: 

Paris.  August  10,  1764. — Within  these  last  3  days  no  less  than 
18  different  couriers  have  been  dispatched  to  Madrid.  All  is 
hurry  and  confusion  at  Versailles.  Expresses  are  every  moment 
sent  to  the  different  seaports;  and  if  some  whispers  are  to  be 
credited,  we  are  on  the  ere  of  a  new  rupture  with  the  most 
formidable  of  our  neighbors.  This,  and  the  distractions  which 
are  but  too  Justly  apprehended  in  Poland,  threaten  to  deluge 
Europe  afresh  with  blood,  and  throws  an  uncommon  air  of  dejection 
over  this  metropolis,  which  was  Just  beginning  to  recruit  from 
the  miseries  of  the  late  war. 

The  same  controversy  of  175  years  ago  is  being  repeated 
today. 

I  call  attention  to  the  compilation  of  the  wars  in  which 
England  and  France  have  been  engaged  In  the  last  150  years, 
as  set  forth  in  an  editorial  of  the  Seattle  Star  of  July  10, 
1939.  Fiom  this  it  is  showTi  that  during  this  period  of  150 
years.  England  was  engaged  in  54  wars  lasting  102  years,  or 
68  percent  of  the  time,  and  France  was  engaged  in  53  wars, 
lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  permission  of  the  House  to  extend 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  list  of  these  wars  in  which  Eng- 
land and  France  have  engaged  in  the  last  century  and  a  half. 

The  list  is  as  follows: 

WARS   OF    ENGLAND 

1778-81  First  Mahratta  war. 

1776-83  North  American   (and  with  France). 

1780-84  War  with' Netherlands. 

1793-1802  Revolutionary  war  (with  France). 

1782-84  First  Mysore'  war. 

1790-92  Second  Mysore  war. 

1803-14  War  with  France. 

1815  Hundred  Days  War  (Waterloo). 

1801  War  with  Denmark. 

1802-6  Second  Mahratta  war. 

1806  Sepoy  revolt. 

1810-12  War  with  Sweden. 

1807-12  War  with  Russia. 

1812-15  War  with  United  States. 

1814-17  Goorkha  war. 

1817-18  Third  Mahratta  war. 

1824-25  First  Burma  war. 

1824-25  Ashanti  war. 

1826  Burma  war. 

1826  Intervention  In  Portugal.  '  » 
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1827 
1832 
1838  42 
1840  42 
1840  41 
1843  49 
1845 
1845  56 

1851  52 

1852  53 
1854  56 
1856  57 
1856  60 
18'7  58 
1863  64 
1^6?  69 
1867  68 
1874 
187J  80 
1879 

1880  81 

1881  85 
188 J  «4 
1885  89 
189^.  96 

1896  99 

1897  93 
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WARS  OF  ENGLAND — Continued 

War  with  Turkey. 

Intervention   in   Netherlands. 

War  with  Afghanistan. 

War  with  Ch.na. 

Ec^yptian   insurrection. 

Sikh  wars. 

Intervention  in  Uruguay. 

Intervention  in  Argentina. 

Kaffir  war. 

Scccnd  Burma  war. 

War  with  Russia. 

War  with  Persia. 

War  with  China 

Mutiny  of  the  Sepoys  in  India. 

A-hanti   war. 

Mann   war. 

War  with  Abyssinia. 

A'-hanti   war. 

War  v.ith  Afghanistan. 

Zulu  war, 

W;ir  m  Tran-^vaal. 

War  ijf  the  Sudan. 

Occupation  of  Egypt. 

Tiv.rd  Burma  war. 

A.>hanti  war. 

War  of  the  Svidan. 

Intervention  in  Crete. 


States     (Hundred    Da^'s    War— 


1890    1902  Be;-  wrr. 

190C  B  xer  Insurrection. 

1901   2         S  m  ill  war 

1903  5         Tibet  expedition. 

19: '3  w.ir  on  the  northwestern  boundary  of  India. 

19:4   18       Wor'.d  War. 

1919  Af^'han  war. 

(Total  for  150  years:  54  wars,  lasting  102  years,  or  68  percei:t.) 

WARS    OF   FRANCE 

1779-83       War  with  England    (North  American). 

1792  97       Fir-^t    Coalifion    War    lagam.-t    Dutch,    Rhenish,    Italians, 

Spani.-h ) . 
1789   IROO  Sec''i-.d  Cralition  War. 
17'<3    1802  War  with  Eiuaand. 
17:<3  96       War  m  Vtndee. 
1795   1802  E:;yptian  E.xpedition  of  Napoleon. 
1731    1802  In.surrection  in  San  Domins.o, 
1805  Third  Coalition  War. 

1806-07       War  with  Ru.ssia  and  Prussia. 

War  with  Austria. 

Wu-  with  England. 

War  with  Spam. 

W;'.r  with  Ru.-sia. 

War    A^-amst    German 
Waterloo) . 

Spani.^h  Expedition. 

War  wirh  Turkey. 

War  with  Holland. 

W  ir  with  Pi^rtUi^al. 

War  on  Madairascar. 

War  on  Madat;ascar. 

War  in  Mexico. 

War  m  Algeria . 

War  m  Artjentma. 

War  in  Cochin  China. 

Reman  Expedition. 

War  with  Morocco 

Expedition  to  Uruguay. 

Crimr-an   War. 

Austro-Italian  War. 

War  with  China. 

War  with  Aiinam. 

Syrian  War. 

Cochin-Chinese  War. 

War  in  Mexico. 

War  for  Papal  State. 

Fianco-P:-u,-sian    War. 

War  in  Tonkin. 

War  in  Rome  i  against  Garibaldi). 

War  with  Tonkin. 

War  with  China. 

War  with  Tonkin. 

War   on   Maclacrascar. 

War  on  Madaga-^car. 

War  on  Tuni.s, 

War  on  Morocco. 

War  on  Dahomey. 

War  on  Sudan. 

War  on  Siam. 

Boxer  Insurrection. 

W.I"  en  Morocco. 

W-:-!d  War 
i;..T:.ii.  War. 
(Total  for  150  years:  53  wars,  lasting  99  years,  or  66  percent.) 

An  rxaminntion  of  the  wars  in  which  these  two  naMons — 
Er.gUind  and  France — have  been  engaged  brings  most  forcibly 
to  our  mindi  the  mctivts  wliich  actuated  Jefferson,  Washing- 
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ton.  and  Monroe  when  they  laid  down  our  foreign  policy, 
which  we  have  followed  all  through  the  years,  \\ith  the  excep- 
tion of  the  one  time  we  cast  it  aside  to  enter  the  World  War 
in  an  endeavor  to  settle  the  controversies  of  Europe  and  make 
the  whole  world  safe  for  democracy.  It  is  as  true  today  as  it 
was  when  Washington  said: 

Why  quit  cur  own  to  stand  upon  foreiftn  grnutuP  Why.  by  Inter- 
weaving our  dt'.^tiny  with  that  c^f  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  m  the  toils  of  EXircpean  anibitum,  rival.^hip, 
interest,  luimor,  or  caprice? 

The  n.ition  which  mdulttes  toward  another  a  halituil  liatred  or 
a  habitu.il  fondm-.ss  is  in  some  degree  a  slavr. 

It  i>  a  -lave  to  Its  animosity  or  its  atfrction,  eitlier  of  which  Is 
sufficient  to  lead  it  astray  Irom  Its  duty  and  Ub  mti-rest. 

Thomas  Jefferson  said: 

Our  fi.'-st  and  fundamental  m.ixim  '-hould  he  n<  .-''r  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  bnals  ot  E\iroi)e,  our  second,  never  'o  suffer  Europe 
to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atiantic  aSairs. 

President  Monroe  wrote: 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  never  taken  jiart,  nor  (he-,  it  comport  with  our  p(  hey 
to  do  so  •  •  •  Our  [)olicy  m  rerard  to  Europe,  whn  h  was 
adopted  at  an  early  statte  of  the  war.-  which  hav  .'o  long  agitated 
that  cjuarter  of  the  globe,  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  inter- 
fere m  the  internal  concerns  of  any  ol  it.-,  po\MTs;  to  consider  the 
government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  eovt  rnment  for  us;  to 
cultivate  friendly  rel.itlons  wiMi  It,  and  to  preserve  these  rela'lons 
by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy. 

Daniel  Wob.--'cr.  referring  to  this  foreign  policy  adopted  by 

our  young  Republic  for  the  purpo.se  of  keeping  i.s  out  of  Euio- 

pcan  embroilments,  said: 

Sir,  I  lo.  k  c-n  tl-.e  message  of  D''C(  intx^r  1H23  as  forinint:  a  bright 
pa^c  in  our  hi-teay.  I  will  lulp  neitiuT  to  cra-e  it  iior  te.ir  it  out; 
ncr  shall  it  be,  by  any  act  of  mini',  blurreti  c  r  blottrj 

Whilj  England  and  France  throughout  the  y(?ars  have  been 

engaged  in  many  wars,  many  of  ihrm  wars  of  conquest,  we 
al.'-o  appreciate  the  contribution  they  have  m.ade  and  are  now 
making  to  civiliz.ition.  For  my  own  ixirt.  my  dt  cision  ;n  this 
momentous  question  now  before  us  will  not  in  any  way  be 
go\ernod  or  influenced  by  my  sympathies  with  any  (.)f  the 
warring  nations.  We  all  w;tnt  to  see  the  democracies 
throughout  the  world  prevail.  Wc  v.ant  to  see  our  own  ideals 
of  government  and  justice  preserved.  We  hate  dictators. 
We  loathe  wirs  ol  aggn.v-ion.  We  v.ould  like  to  ;  ee  the  na- 
tions of  tile  Old  World  cast  off  their  dictatorial  regimes  and 
restore  tct  the  poople.s  of  tlieir  countries  the  liberty  which  we 
cherish  and  enjoy.  But  our  duty  is  at  home  We  nuist  do 
the  thing  that  will  bring  peace  and  security  to  America  and 
protect  our  democracy.  We  cannot  jeopardize  th.at  m  a  futile 
effort  to  adjust  the  ideologies  of  tho  Old  World,  and  attempt 
to  force  at  the  point  of  a  gun  or  bayonet  upon  the  p  rples  of 
the  Old  World  our  theone,-  of  government.  They  nui>t  work 
out  their  own  destinies,  as  did  we.  The  respon.^ibility  is 
theirs,  not  ours. 

We  want  to  help  them,  by  cur  own  example,  but  we  cannot 
convert  them  to  our  ideals  through  war.  And  I  mo.-t  sin- 
cerely believe  that  we  should  not  attempt  to  control  the 
destinies  of  our  foreign  neighbors  by  furni.'-hing  the  sinews 
of  war — death-dealing  arms,  munitions,  and  poi'-on  gas — 
that  one  or  more  of  the.se  neighbor  ccuntr.es  may  blot  out 
the  others. 

The  proponents  of  repeal  counsel  that  we  .sliould  give  up 
this  policy  which  we  have  fcllowed  for  150  years  of  keeping 
aloof  from  foreign  entanglements. 

They  contend  that  our  America,  being  one  of  the  family 
of  nations,  cannot  live  apart  from  the  world  but  mu.-t  join 
With  the  foreign  nations  in  resisting  aggression  and  in  stamp- 
ing out  injustice  and  in  giving  protection  to  the  weaker 
nations  which  are  being  preyed  upon  by  the  .stronger,  that 
we  have  a  moral  duty  to  perform.  I  do  not  bt  lieve  our 
moral  duty  requires  us  to  sell  guns,  bombs,  and  poison  gas. 
We  joined  with  the  Allies  in  the  World  War.  It  indeed  was 
a  crusade  to  end  all  wars  and  to  make  the  woild  .  afe  for 
democracy.  We  now  realize  how  impotent  we  were  to  bring 
about  that  most  desirable  cbjective.  In-tead  of  prcf-rving 
democracy  it  has  completely  disappeared  from  n.ost  of  the 
nations  of  the  Old  World,  and  indeed  our  own  democracy 
would  be  imperiled  by  another  such  conflict.  Should  wo 
again  enter  the  lists  in  an  endeavor  to  correct  the  ills  of  the 
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Old  World  and  to  bring  to  their  knees  the  nations  now 
opposing  the  Allies  in  the  present  conflict,  we  will  again  learn 
to  our  sorrow  that  our  efforts  would  be  misspent.  We  would 
only  have  left  bitter  memories  of  bloody  battlefields,  broken 
and  maimed  bodies,  wasted  lives,  and  back-breaking  taxes  and 
a  bankrupt  treasury.  It  is  believed  America's  destiny  is  to 
make  America  safe  for  democracy  and  to  prove  to  the  whole 
world  that  our  democracy  will  work,  and  by  our  example  and 
cur  endeavor  help  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  world.  Let 
us  keep  out  of  this  hotbed  of  European  disputes  and  seek  to 
solve  our  own  domestic  problems. 

Another  reason  advanced  by  those  favoring  repeal  is  that 
we  should  develop  our  trade  with  foreign  nations,  particularly 
with  England  and  France,  and  to  that  end  should  sell  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  including  poison  gas,  on 
a  cash-and-carry  basis,  in  order  to  put  to  work  our  unem- 
ployed and  help  restore  prosperity.  It  is  reasoned  that  we 
should  not  send  the  materials  abroad  from  which  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  wa^-  are  made,  but  should  make 
these  materials  into  instruments  of  war  here  in  our  own 
factories  and  sell  them  to  England  and  Prance  and  thus 
give  American  labor  employment.  Even  the  President  him- 
self in  his  message  to  the  Congress  on  September  21,  said: 

Prom  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to 
us  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final 
processing  tliere  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
doing  ;t  here. 

In  the  other  body  it  was  proposed  to  impose  an  embargo 
against  the  sale  of  poison  gas  and  flame  throwers.  The 
adminisuation  forces,  however,  overwhelmingly  defeated  this 
proposal,  giving  notice  to  the  world  that  America,  in  order 
to  reap  profits,  is  willing  to  manufacture  and  furnish  to  the 
warring  nations  of  the  Old  World  these  most  inhuman  in- 
strumentalities of  death  to  be  visited  upon  innocent  children, 
women,  and  other  civilians,  as  well  as  those  actually  engaged 
in  warfare.  It  may  be  freely  admitted  that  we  have  many 
unemployed — perhapjs  10.000,000  at  the  present  time.  And 
we  have  many  millions  on  relief  and  seeking  aid  from  our 
Government.  However,  it  is  inconceivable  that  America,  a 
Cliristian  nation,  presumably  with  high  ideals  and  humani- 
tarian instincts,  should,  in  order  to  make  a  profit  and  to 
furnish  jobs  to  our  own  people,  manufacture  and  sell  these 
inhuman  instrumentalities  of  death  to  foreign  countries,  with 
which  to  snuff  out  the  lives  of  their  victims.  It  should  be 
remembered  in  considering  the  proposed  inhibition  against 
the  sale  of  poison  gas  and  flame  throwers  that  under  this 
amendment,  if  adopted,  all  the  nations  may  buy  this  nefarious 
stuff  from  us.  We  will  be  unable  to  foretell  who  will  be  the 
victims  of  its  use.  If  the  embargo  on  arms  is  repealed  and 
we  are  drawn  into  the  war,  our  own  bombs,  shrapnel,  and 
poison  gas  may  be  turned  upon  our  own  people.  General 
Pershing  said  with  respect  to  it: 

Chemical  warfare  should  be  abolished  among  nations  as  abhor- 
rent to  civilization.  It  Is  cruel,  unfair,  and  Improper  use  of  science. 
It  is  fraught  with  the  gravest  danger  to  noncombatants,  and  de- 
moralizes the  better  instincts  of  humanity. 

The  Washington  Arms  Conference,  In  1922,  upon  the  pro- 
posal of  our  own  country,  adopted  a  proposition  against  the 
use  of  poison  gas  and  other  similar  materials.  The  section 
reads: 

The  use  In  war  of  asphyxiating,  poisoning,  or  other  gases,  and  all 
analogous  liquids,  materials,  or  devices,  having  been  justly  con- 
demned by  the  general  opinion  of  the  civilized  world,  and  a  pro- 
hibition of  such  use  having  been  declared  in  treaties  to  which  a 
majority  of  the  civilized  powers  are  parties,  the  signatory  powers 
to  the  end  that  this  prohibition  shall  be  universally  accepted  as 
a  part  of  international  law  binding  alike  the  conscience  and  prac- 
tice of  nations  declare  their  assent  to  such  prohibitions,  agree  to 
be  bound  thereby  as  between  themselves,  and  Invite  all  other  civ- 
ilized nations  to  adhere  thereto. 

If  this  House  approves  this  measure,  as  this  and  other  wars 
progress,  the  news  will  be  brought  to  us  and  to  the  world  that 
great  groups  of  soldiers  and  civilians,  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren have  been  struck  down  and  brought  to  an  excruciating 
death  by  means  of  poisonous  gases,  bombs,  and  shrapnel 
furnished  by  America.  We  cannot,  I  hope,  take  much  satis- 
faction from  these  reports,  even  though  we  know  that  jobs 


have  been  furnished  to  some  of  our  unemployed  in  manu- 
facturing these  devilish  instnunentaUties  of  death,  and  that 
our  manufacturers  and  mimitions  makers  have  increased  their 
bank  accounts  by  profits  made  therefrom. 

The  following  portrayal  ol  a  Kansas  editor  is  significant 
in  this  connection: 

I  don't  want  to  get  poison  gas  in  my  lungs,  I  don't  want  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  In  my  Btomach.  I  dont  want  my  legs  riddled  by  ma- 
chine-gun bullets.  I  dont  want  maggots  crawling  in  my  brains 
that  have  been  laid  open  by  a  splinter  from  an  aerial  bomb.  I  don't 
want  to  die.  I  am  37  and  want  to  I've.  I  hate  those  who  have 
brought  the  United  States  closer  to  war  today  than  It  was  in  1915. 
I  wasn't  old  enough  to  fight  then,  but  I  was  old  enough  to  watch 
the  war  hysteria  being  aroused  until  it  tempted  the  United  States 
Into  a  ruthless  struggle  for  power  In  Europe.  And  I  was  old  enough 
to  see  what  It  cost  then  and  since. 

Furthermore,  it  is  conceded  that  by  building  up  a  war 
boom  in  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  we  are  only  pro- 
viding a  temporary  relief,  and  in  the  end  an  economic  crash 
is  sure  to  follow,  leaving  our  industrial  and  economic  struc- 
ture prostrate  as  it  was  following  the  crash  after  the  last 
Worid  War. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  can  play  a  significant  part  in  world 
affairs.  It  can  do  so.  however,  not  through  the  sale  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  instrumentalities  of  war,  and  particu- 
larly poison  gas  and  flame  throwers,  but  by  helping  the 
world  to  discard  war  as  an  instrumentality  for  settling  dis- 
putes between  nations,  and  to  return  to  the  conference 
table.  Should  we  not  help  to  outlaw  war  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  further  our  own  economic  interests  by  resort  to 
world  traffic  in  war  materials?  Is  it  not  better  by  far  that 
we  follow  the  advice  of  our  forbears  and  refrain  from  enter- 
ing into  involvements  with  power  politics  of  the  Old  World, 
and  mind  our  own  business,  and  seek,  by  mutual  coopera- 
tion and  good  will  to  secure  and  retain  the  respect  and  con- 
fidence of  all  the  nations  of  the  world,  and  to  maintain  a 
neutral  position  in  their  quarrels  and  to  seek  to  help  as  a 
good  neighbor  rather  than  in  the  role  of  an  enemy  and  a 
combatant,  purveying  instrumentalities  of  death?  Should 
not  America,  as  a  Christian  Nation,  in  this  critical  hour  of 
its  existence,  turn  from  wars  in  Europe  to  peace  in  AmericA? 

Rather  than  furnish  lethal  weapons,  poison  gas,  and  liquid 
flame  to  our  neighbors  overseas  with  which  to  visit  death 
and  destruction  upon  their  enemies  would  it  not  be  more 
fitting  for  America  to  heed  the  supplications  of  the  follow- 
ing prayer  which  in  times  past  has  gone  forth  from  many 
of  the  pulpits  of  America  to  Him  who  charts  our  courses 
and  directs  our  destinies? 

O  God.  break  Thou  the  spell  of  the  enchantments  that  maJte 
the  nations  drunk  with  the  lust  of  battle  and  draw  them  on  as 
willing  tools  of  death.  Grant  us  a  quiet  and  steadfast  mind  when 
our  own  nation  clamors  for  vengeance  or  oppression.  Strengthen 
our  sense  of  justice  and  our  regard  for  the  eqiial  worth  of  other 
peoples  and  races.  Grant  to  the  rulers  of  the  nations  faith  in  tho 
possibility  of  peace  through  justice,  and  grant  to  the  common 
people  a  new  and  stern  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  peace.  Bless 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  for  their  swift  obedience  and  their  willing- 
ness to  answer  the  call  of  duty,  but  inspire  them  none  the  less 
with  a  hatred  for  war,  and  may  they  never  for  love  of  private  glory 
Ol  advancement  provoke  its  coming.  May  our  young  men  still  re- 
joice to  die  for  their  country  with  the  valor  of  their  fathers,  but 
teach  our  age  noble  methods  of  matching  our  strength  and  more 
effective  ways  of  giving  our  life  for  the  flag. 

O  Thou  strong  Father  of  all  nations,  draw  all  Thy  great  family 
together  with  an  increasing  sense  of  our  common  blood  and  des- 
tiny, that  peace  may  come  on  earth  at  last,  and  Thy  sun  may  shed 
its  light  rejoicing  in  a  holy  brotherhood  of  peoples. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  srield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  LandisI  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  LANDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  Europe  is  back  again 
at  its  l.ipo-year-old  job  of  war,  the  primary  job  of  the 
United  States  is  to  keep  out  of  that  war.  In  defending  the 
present  neutrality  law  in  1936,  President  Roosevelt  said: 

■We  are  not  isolationists  except  Insofar  as  we  seek  to  isolate 
ourselves  against  yr&i. 

We,  who  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
agree  with  the  President's  1936  statement.  We  are  not 
isolationists.  We  are  simply  against  entangling  ourselves  in 
Europe's  war. 
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If  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Germany  had  waitrd  until 
1943  to  open  hostilities,  it  would  have  been  exactly  1,100 
years  since  the  foundation  was  laid  for  today's  European 
war.  by  the  treaty  at  Verdun  in  843.  Charlemagne  had  con- 
quered and  ruled  as  one  kingdom  what  is  now  Italy,  Fi-ance.  j 
and  Germany.  But  following  his  death  and  the  death  of  j 
his  son,  Louis  the  Debonair.  Charlemagne's  three  grandsons. 
Lothaire,  Charlps  the  Bald,  and  Louis  the  German,  began 
fighting  for  the  rule  of  that  kingdom. 

Finally,  after  Louis  and  Charles  had  defeated  Lothaire, 
the  grandsons  signed  the  Treaty  of  "Verdun,  dividing  Charle- 
magne's^'kingdom.  Charles  the  Bald  took  France:  Louis  took 
Germany;  and  Lothaire  was  given  Italy  and  the  central 
Frankish  lands  which  today  are  known  as  Alsace-Lorraine. 
Thus  began  modern  Germany.  France,  Italy,  and  the  recur- 
rently disputed  Alsace-Lorraine  and  the  rich  Saar  Basin. 

Surely  a  war  which  began  almost  609  years  before  Colum- 
bus discovered  America  does  not  call  for  interference  by  the 
United  States.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  during 
these  1.100  years  since  the  Treaty  of  Verdun.  The  world 
has  seen  Frederick  Barbarossa  cross  the  Alps  and  subdue 
Italy;  Joan  of  Arc  burned  at  the  stake  by  the  English; 
Louis  XTV  invade,  seize,  and  hold  lands  from  the  Atlantic  to 
beyond  the  Rhine;  Napoleon  of  France  crush  both  Austria 
and  Germany,  march  across  Poland  to  the  east,  to  be  checked 
only  by  Russia's  own  destruction  of  Moscow  and  by  the 
severe  winter.  The  world  has  seen  Frederick  the  Great. 
Catherine  of  Russia,  Bismarck  of  Germany,  and  Disraeli  of 
England  set  up  what  each  was  pleased  to  call  a  balance  of 
power,  meaning  that  a  small  buffer  state,  such  as  Poland. 
Rumania,  or  Austria,  was  to  be  used  to  checkmate  the  bljody 
moves  of  the  greater  powers.  But  corruption  and  greed 
crept  in  and  unbalanced  the  scales.  So  the  World  War 
came. 

With  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  there  was  another  attempt 
to  restore  the  balance  of  power.  But  the  treaty  makers 
overloaded  the  scales  with  unnatural  frontiers  and  uneco- 
nomic divisions.  This  September  the  scales  toppl.d  over, 
and  there  is  another  European  war — just  a  continuation  of 
the  1,100-year  struggle. 

No  wonder  that  in  his  Farewell  Address  George  Washing- 
ton warned  us; 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interest.?,  which  to  u.s  have  none  or  a 
very  remote  relation.  Hence,  she  must  be  pnt,'ai;ecl  in  frt-quent 
controversies,  the  causes  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns. 

Washington,  knowing  history,  saw  the  European  situation 
clearly.  Saw  it  as  we  should  see  it  today.  And  because 
Europe's  wars  are  "essentially  foreign  to  our  concerns."  I. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  oppose  any  and  every  attempt  to  drag  this 
country  into  them.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  we  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  we  will  be  dragged  into  this  conflict. 

I  want  America  to  remain  neutral  and  impartial.  I  do  not 
want  America  to  take  sides  and  fight.  America  has  no  in- 
terest in  that  old  quarrel.  The  United  States  received  noth- 
ing from  the  World  War  but  a  several-billion-dollar  war 
debt,  thousands  of  wounded  young  men,  and  shiploads  of 
flag-draped  coffins. 

Arguments  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  are  that 
England  and  France  need  our  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war;  that  such  purchases  by  these  countries  will 
bring  prosperity  to  us.  I  believe  that  England  and  France 
can  supply  themselves  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  and  do  so  as  cheaply  as  they  can  buy  of  the 
United  States.  During  the  World  War  the  Allies  had  plenty 
of  such  supplies.  In  fact,  they  furnished  the  American 
troops  with  cannon  and  airplanes.  Not  an  American  cannon 
fired  a  shell  over  the  front  line,  very  few  American  airplanes 
flew  over  an  enemy  trench. 

It  is  true  that  if  the  belligerents  should  all  buy  from  the 
United  States  it  would  create  a  temporary  prosperity,  but  it 
would  be  a  false  prosperity.  A  few  years  after  each  war 
ends  there  is  always  a  financial  depression.  That  was  true 
after  the  War  of  1812.  the  Napoleonic  wars,  the  Mexican 
^War,  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,   and  the 


recent  World  War.  Munition  plants  that  boom  during  war 
cnys  must  be  dismantled  when  war  ends.  Airplane  factories 
that  build  miachmes  for  war  purposes  mast  be  clo.'-ed  when 
there  is  no  need  for  planes  of  this  type.  And  the  balloon  of 
false  prosperity  will  be  exploded.  Men  will  be  thrown  cut 
of  work  and  again  we  will  have  bread  lines,  want,  and  dis- 
tress. A  few  will  have  made  millions  of  dollars.  The  last 
V/orld  War  created  22.000  new  millionaires.  Millions  of 
average  American-^  will  fee!  the  pinch  of  hard  times,  because 
wartime  hi::^h  prices  will  prevent  their  putting  aside  any  of 
the  wartime  high  wages. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  those  who  will  make  money  out 
of  the  war  will  nor  be  thn.^e  who  will  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  if  America  is  drawn  into  the  present  European  strug- 
gle. War  mongers,  munition  manufactuiers,  and  interna- 
tional bankers  seldom  die  on  the  battlefield.  They  u.^ualiy 
die  in  bed,  surrounded  by  doctors,  nurses,  and  the  comforts 
of  home.  But  has  it  come  to  a  point  where  average  America 
must  rai.se  a  crop  of  boys  every  20  years  fo  be  slaughtered 
in  Eurcpe':>  In  1917-18  President  WiLson  told  us  we  were 
going  "to  war  to  end  all  wars."  Yet  here  is  another  crop 
of  boys  and  here  is  another  war  to  slaughter  them,  if  we 
permit  it. 

Let  America  be  an  example  to  the  world  that  a  great  nation 
can  rema  n  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  Little  Switzerland. 
Holland,  and  Denmark  remained  neutral  in  the  last  war. 
They  are  doing  the  same  in  this  war.  If  such  small  nations 
find  it  possible  to  remain  at  peace  when  their  back  porches 
overlook  the  French  and  German  battlefields,  surely  the 
United  Statrs.  over  3.000  miles  away,  can  keep  h' r  young 
men  off  these  same  battlefields. 

It  is  not  true  that  our  foreign  trade  will  suffer  and  that 
labor  will  lose  its  wages  if  wp  do  not  repeal  the  arms  embargo. 
We  need  not  sell  arms,  ammunition,  ar.d  implem.ents  of  war 
to  the  quarreling  nations.  Inst>ad  let  us  sell  trucks,  auto- 
mobiles, food,  and  other  nonmilitary  supplies  in  areordance 
with  the  present  n' utral'ty  law.  but  sell  tliese  supphe.s  rn  a 
cash-and-cari-y  basis.  Our  factories  will  continue  to  run  and 
our  farms  continue  to  produce.  We  will  have  a  healthy 
market.  We  will  sell  all  that  the  world  requires  of  us.  But 
the  truth  is  that  the  world,  at  peace,  h;is  required  only 
7  percent  of  cur  produce.  We  consume  93  percent  of  all  we 
produce.  Hence  an  increase  of  over  7  percent — 7  cents  of 
f-very  dollar — is.  for  us.  the  difference  between  war  and  peace. 
The  que.^tion  tlvn  is.  Shall  we  be  satisfied  with  our  normal 
7  cents  on  the  dollar  or  .^hall  we  attempt  to  double  the 
amount  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
and  in  that  attempt  permit  America  to  be  drawn  into  the 
Eu'-opean  conflict? 

I  feel  that  I  know  the  heart  of  labor,  and  I  am  satisfl':'d 
that  not  a  labeling  man  v/ants  wages  that  are  to  be  blood 
money.  Not  a  laboring  man  wants  to  sell  his  .'■on  or  the  .-.on 
of  his  neighbor  into  the  European  war  for  a  doubtful  increase 
over  the  normal  7-percent  export  trt'de  that  America  does  in 
peacetimes.  Not  a  laboring  man  wants  to  run  the  risk  of 
the  dancer  of  possible  sabotage  m  our  munitions  plants. 
Such  sabotage  could  well  be  the  signal  for  an  uprising  of 
all  radical  elements  in  America,  and  we  would  have  a  war 
right  here  at  hi)me — a  war  quite  as  horrible  as  the  recent 
civil  war  in  Spain. 

Instead  of  repealing  our  present  arms  embargo  let  us 
merely  put  some  tt^^th  into  the  act.  Lft  us  invest  in  Congress 
and  Congress  alone  the  power  to  make  any  decision  wh:ch 
might  lead  to  war.  Let  Congress  define  all  combat  areas. 
That  is  a  power  which  could  easily  irk  on.^  side  and  plea.se 
the  other.  If  American  citizens  or  American  ves.sels  insist 
on  traveling  among  the  belligerents,  let  them  understand  that 
they  do  so  at  their  outi  risk. 

Keeping  all  these  things  in  mind,  shall  we  then  tie  our 
own  hands  with  "help  Europe"  schemes?  Shall  we  entangle 
ourselves  in  Europe's  eleven-hundred-year-old  quarrel? 

I  am  a  veteran  of  the  World  War  and  I  fervently  believe 
that  we  should  never  again  soak  Europe's  soil  with  American 
blood.  Let  us  not  scrap  our  present  neutrality  law — pa.ssed 
almost  unanimously  by  Congress  in  the  calm  of  peacetime 
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and  designed  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war.  Let  us  have 
an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  sufficiently  strong  to  protect  our 
borders  from  aggression,  and  then  let  us  stay  at  home,  keep 
out  of  all  wars,  and  enjoy  the  American  way  of  life  without 
foreign  entanglements.     [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jer.«:ey  [Mr.  H.^rtley)  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HARTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  President  called 
Congress  to  special  session  for  the  purpose  of  changing  our 
Neutrality  Act,  I  have  received  thousands  of  letters,  cards, 
petitions,  and  wires  on  both  sides  of  this  most  important 
and  controversial  issue.  I  have  read  every  communication 
sent  to  me.  Never  have  I  given  more  intensive  study  and 
consideration  to  a  problem,  for  I  consider  this  to  be  the  most 
vital  issue  to  have  faced  the  Congress  during  my  12  years 
as  a  Member  of  that  body.  While  I  have  specialized  in 
other  fields  during  my  service  in  Congress.  I  believe  that 
the  study  I  have  given  to  this  question  justifies  the  positive 
stand  that  I  have  taken. 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  there  are  those  among  my  cor- 
respondents who  felt  that  I  would  yield  to  political  pressure, 
or  that  I  could  be  intimidated  by  threats  to  annihilate  me 
politically. 

This  problem  is  far  too  grave  to  be  affected  by  political 
consideration,  and.  without  attempting  to  be  dramatic,  may 
I  say  I  would  resign  my  job  before  I  would  vot€  on  this 
problem  contrary  to  the  dictates  of  my  conscience. 

This  i.s.sue,  stripped  of  all  excess  verbiage,  is:  Shall  the 
United  States  supply  the  belligerents  in  the  current  World 
War  with  arms,  munitions,  and  all  other  implements  of  war? 
And  in  a  practical  sen.se,  in  view  of  the  Allies'  mastery  of 
the  seas,  it  means  shall  we  change  our  Neutrality  Act  so  as 
to  become  the  "arsenal  of  the  so-called  democracies? 

To  this  end  we  are  being  subjected  to  the  same  propa- 
ganda methods  that  dragged  us  into  the  last  World  War 
and  continued  in  relation  to  the  questions  of  the  foreign 
debts,  the  World  Court,  and  other  European  power  diplo- 
macy objectives. 

Between  1914  and  1917  this  campaign  to  embroil  us  in 
war  reached  its  zenith.  Recall,  for  they  will  now  be  re- 
peated, the  atrocity  stories,  terrifying  in  every  detail,  since 
proved  in  large  mea.sure  to  be  without  authentic  foundation. 
Remember  the  great  moral  issue  that  was  drawn  at  that 
time  between  democracy  and  autocracy.  "Save  the  world 
for  democracy."  "Fight  a  war  to  end  all  wars."  Recall 
the  appeals  to  our  self-interest: 

If  you  do  not  fight  this  enemy  of  democracy  on  European  soil, 
you  win  have  to  fight  It  in  America. 

Remember  the  flood  of  trained  lecturers  who  overran  the 
country  delivering  these  very  same  arguments. 

The  results  that  followed  are  well  known.  We  lost  the 
lives  of  126,000  of  our  finest  American  boys,  tens  of  thou- 
sands more  wounded,  permanently  maimed,  disabled,  or 
bereft  of  reason. 

I  ask  you  to  take  a  trip  to  any  veterans'  hospital  and  see 
these  human  wrecks  of  the  last  World  War.  Place  yourself 
In  my  position.  Would  you  cast  any  vote — I  am  not  even 
going  to  say  that  will — ^that  may  involve  this  Nation  in 
another  European  war. 

The  last  war  has  cost  us  over  $64,000,000,000  to  date.  And 
we  have  not  finished  paying  the  bills  yet. 

We  fed  Europe's  starving  millions  and  we  loaned  them 
billions,  and  now  we  cannot  even  collect  the  interest,  let  alone 
the  principal.  Instead,  they  called  us  "Uncle  Shylock,"  giv- 
ing living  proof  of  the  old  Shakespearean  adage,  "A  loan 
oft  loses  both  Itself  and  friend." 

We  also  made  23,000  new  millionaires  in  the  United  States 
through  World  War  profiteering.  The  big  fellows  who  make 
huge  profits  in  wars  are  anxious  to  get  In  the  game  again. 
I  am  opposed  to  giving  these  merchants  of  death  a  chance 
to  pile  up  their  millions  as  they  did  before. 

Today  history  is  repeating  itself. 

The  propagandists  have  already  started  to  work  as  they  did 
in  the  World  War  years,  disseminating  the  same  fallacies 
calculated  to  lead  us  into  another  world  inferno. 

Let  me  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  fallacies.  They  will 
have  a  familiar  ring.    Perhaps  you  have  unconsciously  been 


impressed  by  some  of  these  specious  arguments  which  have 
already  flooded  the  country. 

First  and  foremost,  now  that  war  rages  in  Europe,  they  say 
the  United  States  will  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of  it.  This 
argument  rests  on  the  false  premise  that  we  are  bound  to 
take  sides  with  the  so-called  democracies.  Otherwise  they 
predict  democracy  will  be  destroyed  in  the  world,  and  we  will 
be  the  next  marked  for  extinction;  our  trade,  commerce,  and 
flnancial  relationships  would  be  decimated  by  the  victorious, 
ruthless  dictators.  Such  assertions  assume  that  if  we  do  not 
fight  in  Europe  we  will  be  forced  to  flight  here.  The  answer  to 
this  fallacy  is  plain.  If  we  must  fight  in  self-defense,  by  all 
means  let  us  be  prepared  to  make  a  fight  that  will  insure  a 
smashing  defeat  of  our  aggressors.  Let  us  build  an  Army. 
Na\'y.  and  Air  Force  not  only  adequate  for  our  protection 
but  that  will  command  the  respect  and  forbearance  of  the 
world.  Let  us  spend  billions  for  self-defense  but  not  one 
penny  to  send  American  boys  to  death  on  foreign  soil. 

Secondly,  the  claim  v.^ill  be  made  by  these  propagandists 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  assist  Britain  and  Prance  in 
their  so-called  defense  of  democracy  against  totalitarianism 
by  every  means  short  of  war.  There  are  those  who  proclaim 
that  civilization  is  at  stake.  Well,  if  such  be  the  case,  it 
should  be  our  role  not  merely  to  supply  arms  and  munitions 
for  others  who  dare  to  fight,  but  to  give  these  defenders  of 
civilization  the  full  support  of  all  our  resources,  including  our 
manpower.  To  assume  any  other  position  would  be  an  act 
of  cowardice.  However.  I  do  not  for  a  moment  conceive  that 
this  Is  a  war  of  ideology.  It  is  but  another  page  in  the 
bloody  history  of  Europe's  continuous  fight  for  the  balance  of 
power.  Our  experience  in  1918  should  be  sufficient  proof  that 
this  new  quarrel  is  none  of  our  business.  I  do  not  believe  we 
can  be  half  in  and  half  out.  We  should  go  all  the  way  in  or 
stay  all  the  way  out,  and  I  prefer  the  latter. 

I  have  my  sympathies  and  you  have  yours,  but  I  conceive 
that  during  my  16  years  of  public  life  I  have  never  had  a 
more  serious  or  solemn  obligation  to  my  countrymen  than 
that  which  confronts  me  now — the  solemn  duty  and  grave 
responsibility  of  keeping  America  from  participating  in  the 
present  European  war. 

I  do  not  approach  neutrality  from  the  standpoint  of  being 
pro-anybody  except  pro-keeping  America  out  of  war.  My 
ancestors  came  from  the  British  Isles,  but  I  hold  no  brief  for 
any  government  apart  from  the  American  Government  and 
the  American  people.  I  am  a  sincere  believer,  as  most  Amer- 
icans are,  in  the  American  system  of  individual  liberty,  free 
enterprise,  and  constitutional  rights  of  freedom  of  religious 
worship. 

With  strange  inconsistency,  it  seems  to  me.  the  adminis- 
tration recommends  that  our  ships  be  barred  from  war  zones, 
loans  to  both  sides  forbidden,  our  citizens  prohibited  from 
travel  in  war  areas — may  I  add  that  I  am  in  full  accord  to 
this  point — indeed,  every  effort  save  one  would  be  strained  to 
effectuate  an  appearance  of  neutrality.  Militantly,  however, 
they  demand  in  the  name  of  neutrality  one  reservation;  that 
one  thing  is  the  most  dangerous,  the  most  certain  to  result 
in  trouble;  namely,  furnishing  arms,  munitions,  and  mate- 
rials of  war  to  the  belligerents  of  one  side. 

Furnishing  one  side  with  the  deadly  weapons  of  war  is  the 
most  definite  sort  of  favoritism,  the  rankest  unneutrality. 
Does  anyone  contend  that  we  improve  and  strengthen  our 
neutrality  by  supplying  either  or  both  sides  with  tanks,  gas, 
guns,  ammunition,  and  other  implements  of  war  with  which 
to  kill  each  other? 

To  my  mind,  it  is  unthinkable  that  we  can  escape  involve- 
ment in  the  European  war,  and  at  the  same  time  advocate 
intervention.  It  is  real  intervention  to  threaten  before  or 
during  a  war  to  sell  death-dealing  instruments  to  one  of 
the  belligerents. 

If  we  start  selling  mimitions  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis, 
and  build  up  a  huge  industry  with  only  two  consumers,  this 
is  what  is  going  to  happen : 

When  the  cash  runs  out,  rather  than  lose  our  customers 
and  dislocate  our  domestic  business  structure  by  allowing 
the  munitions  industry  to  collapse,  we  will  substitute  credit 
for  cash. 
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The  next  step  will  be  to  make  loans  to  the  Allies,  to  protect 
the  credit  that  has  been  advanced. 

And  then,  finally,  we  will  send  American  boys  overseas 
again,  just  as  we  d:d  in  1917.  That  would  be  a  terrible 
mistake. 

Once  we  set  our  feet  on  that  path,  the  result  is  inevitable. 
First,  make  war  profits  from  cash  sales,  then  Rive  credit. 
then  make  loans,  then  send  men.  You  doubt  that?  Well  let 
me  give  you  a  little  history  from  the  last  war. 

During  the  World  War  we  sold  mimitions,  at  first  for  cash 
only.  The  State  Department  at  first  declared  that  to  extend 
credits  would  be  unneutral.  The  munitions  industry  was 
enlarged  to  m.cct  demands.  Only  the  Allies,  who  controlled 
the  seas,  could  buy.  Allied  cash  gave  out.  Financial  inter- 
ests brought  pressure  on  the  State  Department  for  permis- 
sion to  extend  credits. 

The  Presid-^nt  authorized  Secretary  Lansing  to  give 
bankers — without  quoting  him— the  -'impression"  they  were 
free  to  extend  credits.  Credits  became  exhausted.  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  McAdoo  wrote  the  President — 

To  maintain  our  prosperity,  we  must   finance  it. 

The  President  then  authorized  Lansing  to  convey  "orally" 
to  the  bankers  the  opinion  that  the  Government  would  take 
no  action  if  loans  were  extended.  The  Allies  were  threat- 
ened with  defeat.  Our  Ambassador  to  England  cabled  to 
the  President: 

Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is  the  only  way  in  wh:ch  our  pr'"^ent 
prominent  trade  position  can  be  maintauifd  and  a  panic  averted. 

We  went  to  war. 

This  experience  of  the  last  World  War  shows  that  the 
present  proposal  to  put  arm.s  and  munitions  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  ba.sis  means  that  once  more  we  take  the  first  stop 
down  the  road  to  war.  To  me  it  is  shocking  that  the  issuf 
has  been  so  posed  in  Washington  that  Memibers  of  Congress 
have  to  choose  between  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and 
a  system  of  cash  and  carry. 

Why  is  it  that  no  one  on  the  other  side  of  this  issue  does 
not  want  to  apply  cash  and  carry  to  everything  except  arms 
and  munitions?  Less  than  2  years  ago  Senator  Pittman, 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  stated: 

No  one  can  seriou.'^ly  oppose  the  impa'^ition  of  an  embargo  upon 
the  export  of  arm.-,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
hgerents. 

Surely  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  does  not  strengthen 
our  neutrality. 

To  the  contrary,  I  charge  that  the  proposed  changes  are 
unneutral  and  dehberately  designed  to  aid  Britain  and 
France. 

And.  this,  I  repeat,  is  the  first  step  we  are  taking  to  war. 
I  am  not  among  those  who  believe  our  frontiers  extend  to  the 
Rhine. 

Is  there  anyone  who  will  deny  that  every  plant  in  the 
United  States  making  arms  and  munitions  will  immediately 
become  a  target?  Do  you  remember  the  Black  Tom.  Kings- 
land,  and  Morgan  explosions  during  the  last  war? 

Are  we  not  inviting  retaliation? 

Picture  several  booming  munitions  plants  blown  up,  hun- 
dreds of  workmen  killed.  The  passions  of  our  people  aroused 
by  skillful  propaganda.  Do  you  think  we  will  be  able  to 
resist  the  temiptation  to  get  into  war? 

That  is  the  situation  invited  by  the  cash  and  carry  of  arms 
and  ammunitions. 

Cash  and  carry  is  of  itself  a  subterfuge.  This  war  cannot 
be  carried  out  on  a  cash  basis. 

At  this  point  I  desire  to  read  from  a  statement  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  delivered  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  August  14, 
1936.  Please  keep  in  mind  that  he  was  discussing  our  present 
Neutrality  Act: 

It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  war,  reduce  war  profits  which 
would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citizens. 

Industrial  and  agricultural  productions  for  a  war  market  may  give 
immen.=e  fortun^t  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it  pro- 
duce.-; di^astor. 

Neverthelc.s.  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  conti- 
nent, let  u.'i  net  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 


tluu^anrls  iif  Americans  who.  seeklne  immt  diaTp  riches — fool's 
gold— would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality 

They  v.ill  tell  yu-  and.  nnlMrnm.itely.  their  viev.s  will  get  wide 
publicity— that  if  they  could  pn  dure  aiid  ship  this  and  that  and 
the  other  to  Ijellieerent  natiiiia  Uk-  ui.fmpluyed  of  America  would 
al!   find  work 

If  Wf  face  the  choice  of  profits  c^f  jieace.  the  Nation  will  ai.S'.ver^ 
mu.st  an.swrr-   "We  choci.M'  peace" 

Those  were  the  President's  s-  iitiments  m  1936.  They  are 
mine  today. 

I  know  that  if  and  whon  America  ttoes  to  war  democracy 
will  die  m  America  as  it  is  dyin-:  in  Europe,  and  the  day  uf  its 
resurrection  will  be  lung  postponed. 

I  believe  that  if  we  will  we  can  keep  America  out  of  this 
war.  It  will  rt  quire  coura-re.  d'teiniinatrm,  and  planniii.: 
for  peace.  I^will  require  (hat  we  seek  cur  piospiiMy  m  peace 
trade  and  in  supplying  tlic  needs  of  our  own  people,  not  by 
trying  to  com  other  people's  blood  into  our  gold. 

We  are  a  peaceful  people.  The  plain  people  of  America 
arder^ly  desire  the  oppuitunity  under  the  i:irf)tecti()n  and 
guidance  of  their  own  btne\olent  Government  tn  find  some 
secure  basi>  for  the  employment  of  their  abiliiits.  their  tal- 
ents, their  labors — to  live  like  normal  Americans  of  genera- 
turns  past,  to  work,  to  marry,  tu  rai>e  their  children  in  pros- 
pe'rity  and  peaC'\  This  is  tlit  ii  modest  appeal  to  their  public 
officials.     I.  for  one,  do  not  intend  to  fail  therfi. 

America  should  bo  ready  lor  any  eveniuality,  however  re- 
mote, which  threatens  the  security  of  our  ideals  and  insti- 
tutions in  the  future:  be  piepaied  to  meet  any  enemy,  or 
any  combinations  of  en'>mies  which  may  seek  to  undermine 
or  overthrow  our  American  Government.  When  the  time 
comes  to  fight,  and  it  well  niav.  whether  it  be  nari-ism, 
communism,  or  any  other  ism  or  power,  m  defense  of  Amer- 
ican soil,  American  principles,  and  a.spiratfons  of  freedom, 
(quality,  and  .justice,  let  us  be  equipped  to  annihilate  surh 
aggressors.  Till  that  day  comes,  while  makmK  ri  ady  for 
any  challenge  to  our  right.s,  let  us  be  tolerant  ef  others, 
neutial  in  woi'd  and  deed,  repel  all  smooth  talk  or  propa- 
ganda hostile  to  our  safety,  and  continue  ceaselessly  to  work 
to  avert  war  and  preserve  peace 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  I  conceive  it  to  be  my  duty  to 
think  and  act  in  term.s  of  the  well-beincr  of  the  United  States 
fir.>t.  last,  and  always. 

I  want  no  vote  of  mine  to  cause  the  yc^uth  of  America  to 
shouldvr  a  ^uii  in  someone  else's  quarrel. 

I  want  no  vote  of  mine  t')  help  create  a  new  generation 
of  Gold  Star  Mothers 

In  closing,  may  I  utter  this  fervent  prayer — that  the  Con- 
gress will,  in  its  wisdom  and  mature  consideration  of  this 
grave  problem,  prevent  future  generations  from  ('ondemning 
or  indictmg  us  as  having  betrayed  the  trust  imposed  in  us 
by  the  American  people. 

Mr.  FISIL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  i  Mr.  AndresenI. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  im  not  .sur- 
prised at  the  confusion  v.hlch  exists  among  the  Members  of 
this  House  and  throughout  the  country  over  what  has  taken 
place  here  in  Congress  and  in  many  parts  of  the  world.  I 
marvel  somewhat  at  both  American  and  British  diplomacy. 
England  is  sdiing  material  and  war  supplies  to  Russia  so  that 
Russia  can  send  those  supplies  to  Germany  to  kill  English 
soldiers.  The  President  of  the  United  States  .1''clared  an 
I  embargo  on  the  shipment  of  war  supplies  to  England,  Ger- 
m^anv.  France,  Canada,  Australia,  the  British  pos.'essions.  and 
Poland.  Russia  joined  Germany  in  crashing  Poland  with 
war  suppll' s  furnished  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain.  We  liave  no  embargo  against  the  shipment  of  war 
supplies  to  Russia.  For  the  last  18  months  the  people  of  this 
country  have  tried  to  get  the  President  to  exercise  his  discre- 
tionary power  by  stopping  the  shipment  of  war  supplies  to 
Japan  so  as  to  end  the  war  in  China,  but  he  has  refused 
to  do  so. 

We  hear  some  expressions  of  alarm  today  on  the  part  of 
Members  on  the  majority  side  about  Ru.ssia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  measure  as  it  has  come  over  from  the  Senate  is  not  in- 
tended to  affect  Russia  in  any  manner,  either  throueh  the 
United  States  Government  or  through  Great  Britain,  because 
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the  administration  intonds  to  continue  shipping:  war  supplies 
tc  Russia  as  can  be  done  today  under  a  license  from  the 
Secretary  of  Sta'e.  authorized  by  the  President,  and  Eng- 
land intends  to  do  likewise. 

Now.  maybe  I  am  expressing  my  ignorance  here  today  when 
I  say  I  cannot  understand  the  diplomacy  of  either  England 
or  the  Umted  Stales.  I  favor  protecting  our  American  ships 
and  our  Ameiican  citizens.  I  favor  the  cash-and-cairy  plan 
if  it  is  a  cash-and-carry  plan. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Wol- 
cott]  cflc-red  an  amendnient.  and  I  am  supporting  that 
amendment;  and  I  shall  speak  in  behalf  of  ii  at  this  time. 

Tlie  best  reason  for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  v^tis 
the  argument  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Ste.^gallI  and  also  by  the  gentleman  from  Missoiu-i  IMr. 
CocHHAK].  The  amendment  will  surely  make  clear  that  the 
Federal  Government,  through  any  of  its  agencies,  cannot  ex- 
lend  credits  to  the  belligerent  natioixs.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  tned  to  make  it  perfectly  plain  that  they 
c.ulcl  not  do  it  under  existing  law  and  that  there  was  no 
pcwer  whatsoever  for  them  to  extend  credits  to  these  belHg- 
erent  nation.-.  There  are  always.  I  would  say,  woodchucks 
in  every  woodpile,  and  there  is  a  joker  in  this  woodpile. 

In  order  to  make  the  cash-and-carry  pro\'isions  of  the 
bill  effective,  tho.se  belligerents  will  come  to  the  United 
States  for  munitions  and  they  are  supposed  to  pay  cash 
"on  the  barrel  head."  as  the  President  said.  Now,  the 
President  does  not  care  where  they  get  the  cash,  just  so 
they  pay  the  cash  for  the  mimitions  and  other  supplies  they 
are  abi--  to  buy.  He  doos  not  say  they  cannot  go  to  the 
stabilization  fund  in  the  Treasury  to  get  the  cash.  He  does 
not  say  they  cannot  po  to  the  Reconstrjction  Finance  Cor- 
poration or  other  go\ -'rnmental  agencies  or  even  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System. 

Thf  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
iMr.  WoLcoTTj  seeks  to  make  plain  and  cleai-  that  neither 
the  stabilization  fund  nor  the  Federal  Reserve  nor  any  other 
Government  agency  can  ecrend  credit  or  make  dollar  ex- 
ch^.nge  available  to  any  bcliigerent  nation. 

Now.  tlic  gentlemen  say  this  cannot  be  done  anyway.  Let 
us  see  what  Mr.  Morgcnthau  said  about  it  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Ccmmittoe  on  Coinage.  Weights,  and  Measures 
last  spring,  whon  he  was  asking  for  authority  to  continue 
the  stabilization  fimd.     He  said: 

Till  rf  iiNo  arc  ocraflcr.F  when  ntc  bo'w^cn  the  dcllar  and  the 
currrnt-y  of  a  ctiujitry  with  sni.m  cc'd  holdings  Is  subjected  to  preir- 
.'u.c  bcCaU-M'  t)I  ur.iavc:nbit  pclitic^il  or  ei^onomlc  de\elcpmer.ts. 
The  fund  can  be  caploycd.  and  hai  occasiouaily  been  employed  in 
tuch  cirrum-Tancps.  to  help  Ptabihrc  the  dolhir  exchanee 

Fcr  e.x.i.niplo.  cur  airar.genient  with  China  was  iu,^t  such  an  opera- 
tion. Th.re  was  etrcnq  pressure  against  the  doilar-yuaii  e.xchange, 
;i!.'l  Chinji  m-eded  dcll.ir?  m  rrd' r  to  s'.rerg'hon  the  cioll:tr-yuan 
c>.'  hai.pc  rate,  thus  avu.d.n-  aidit-on.^l  obstacles  to  our  uade.  To 
eliminate  any  risk  cf  exchanpt  In.^.-;,  China  agreed  to  repurrhase  the 
yuan  at  the  -'ime  rate  at  which  the  Ui.ited  States  purchased  them, 
and  China  t  promise  wa^  backed  by  adequate  g.  id  and  silver 
ccila'cial  V,  hirli  vva.';  kept  en  ck posit  with  Ftderal  nf.-,(  rvc  b.mks. 

An  arrangement  of  hke  char:ictcr  was  n.pdo  with  Erazil  in  1937, 
but.  owing  to  subsecjucnt  developments.  thi»  arran.'ement  was  not 
utllued. 

A  suiiJar  arrangement  was  made  wi;h  Mexico.  We  purchased 
P.Icxic.'.n  pc.>c<;  and  In  exchange  macie  dr liars  available,  /^.^ain.  as 
In  the  ca.se  of  China,  the  Mpxican  Government  agreed  to  rep'orchase 
the  p;t>os  at  the  price  wo  paid  for  them  and  deposited  adequate 
ccilai^ral  with  the  Fedei-al  Reserve  banks. 

Here  is  how  they  propose  to  work  it.  When  these  bel- 
ligerent coimtries  run  out  of  money  and  cannot  pay  cash 
on  the  barrel  head,  they  will  make  an  arrangement  with  Mr. 
Morgenthau,  through  his  stabilization  fund,  to  sell  British 
pounds  or  French  francs  to  him.  Then  they  will  make  an 
agreement  with  him  that  they  are  to  repurchase  those  francs 
or  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  war  for  the  sam.e  price  that  he 
paid  for  them,  and  then  he  will  provide  dollar  exchange  for 
the  beUigerent  nations  so  that  they  may  buy  their  muni- 
tions and  other  war  supplies  and  comply  with  the  cash-on- 
the-barrel-head  provisions  of  the  Wll, 

Now,  that  is  all  there  is  to  It,  and  when  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  offers  an  amendment  to  prevent  the  use  of 
Government  credit,  I  would  think  that  the  proponents  of 


this  legislation  would  be  ready  and  willing  to  grasp  it  in 
order  to  make  perfectly  clear  that  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
American  people  will  not  be  called  upon  to  finance  this  war 
out  of  the  United  States  Treasury. 

DoDar  exchange  is  what  the  belligerent  nations  need  in 
order  to  pay  cash  for  munitions  and  otho-  supplies  pur- 
chased in  this  country.  It  is  estimated  that  Prance  and 
England  and  their  nationals  now  have  approximately 
$8,000,000,000  in  bank  deposits  and  security  investments  in 
this  counuy,  which  includes  the  earmarked  gold  of  over 
$1,000,000,000.  Wars  cost  money,  and  when  the  available 
funds  are  lised  up  they  will  begin  drawmg  on  the  stabUi- 
zation  fund  and  other  Federal  agencies  for  credit  so  as  to 
provide  dollar  exchange. 

Since  Secretary  Morgenthau  has  already  stated  that  dol- 
lar exchange  may  be  prouded  by  the  equalization  fund,  it 
is  only  reasonable  to  assume  that  he  will  extend  the  facili- 
ties of  such  fund  to  England  and  Prance.  Both  of  these 
coimtries  have  been  closely  associated  with  the  Secretary  in 
joint  operations  of  their  respective  currencies.  They  are  all 
members  of  the  so-called  tripartite  agreement.  The  adop- 
tion of  the  Wolcott  amendment  will  prevent  the  use  of  this 
ftmd  to  provide  credit  or  dollar  exchange  for  any  belligerent 
nation. 

The  United  States  should  not  be  called  upon  in  any  man- 
ner to  stand  the  cost  of  the  present  European  war.  We 
paid  for  the  last  war  in  manpower  and  money.  Further- 
more, we  have  already  contributed  a  staggering  sum  toward 
the  cost  of  the  present  war  in  EXirope.  The  generosity  of 
our  Federal  administration  has  no  limit  when  it  comes  to 
helping  foreign  citizens  and  foreign  governments.  Since 
1934  our  Federal  Treasury,  under  orders  from  President 
Roosevek.  has  purchased  nearly  $5,000,000,000  in  gold  from 
the  British  Empire.  We  did  not  pay  them  the  old  price 
of  $20.67  an  ounce,  which  siun  was  paid  to  American  citizens 
for  the  gold  that  they  had  on  hand  in  1934,  but  generously 
oiTered  them  $35  an  ounce  fcr  all  gold  that  they  could  ship 
into  this  country.  They  took  advantage  of-the  President's 
cfler.  and  th:"  Treasury  made  them  a  m.agniScent  present  of 
around  $2,000,000,000  as  a  premium  for  the  gold  sold  to 
America. 

France  sold  us  around  $3,000,000,000  in  gold  and  received 
a  premium  from  Uncle  Sam  of  more  than  $1,000,000,000. 
Tills  policy  cf  the  New  Deal  is  the  reason  why  both  France 
and  England  now  have  such  large  bank  balances  in  this 
country  with  which  to  purchase  war  supplies  and  other 
products.  Yes,  the  American  people  have  already  made  their 
contribution  towai'd  paying  for  the  war,  and  it  is  the  busi- 
ness of  Congress  to  protect  oui-  people  from  future  assess- 
ments. 

The  United  States  Tieasury  now  holds  more  than  $17,000.- 
000,000  in  gold,  most  of  which  is  buried  in  the  ground  in 
the  State  cf  Kentucky.  Tliis  represents  nearly  70  percent 
cf  the  worlds  supply'  of  gold.  Monetary  experts  predict 
that  in  a  short  time  this  country  will  own  90  percent  cf  the 
world's  supply  of  gold,  which  will  mean  that  gold  will  be 
discontinued  as  a  meditun  of  international  exchange.  When 
such  time  arrives.  Uncle  Sam  will  be  hke  King  Midas,  and 
our  buried  gold  will  lose  its  monetary  value.  ^  We  will  then 
be  driven  out  cf  world  trade  unless  we  fellow  the  barter  sys- 
tem or  are  willing  to  permit  foreign  producers  to  sliip  into 
this  country  competitive  imports  in  excess  of  exports. 
Either  program  will  be  detrimental  to  American  producers 
on  farms  and  in  factories. 

Section  7  of  this  bill  provides  against  the  sale  of  foreign 
securities  of  belligerent  nations  to  individual  citizens  of  this 
country  and  it  prevents  citizens  of  this  coimtry  also  from 
extending  credit  to  foreigners.  Yes;  they  have  protected 
you,  Mr.  Individual,  who  buys  foreign  securities  and  extends 
credit,  but  they  have  not  protected  the  rank  and  file  of 
American  citizens  who  pay  the  taxes  to  the  United  States 
Treasury  and  they  are  willing  to  leave  that  loophole,  or 
woodchuck  in  the  wood  pile,  so  that  otu:  own  Grovernment 
may  extend  the  people's  credit  and  provide  dollar  exchange 
to  belligerent  nations  when  they  run  out  at  American 
dollars. 
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Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsia.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.     Yr.v 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  U>  there  not  another  wood- 
chuck  in  the  wood  pile?  Section  7  is  (he  cash-and-carry 
provision.  Section  7  has  a  prohibition  wi'h  reference  to  the 
issue  and  sale  of  and  exchan'::e  of  bonds,  securities,  and  otlier 
obligations  cf  foreign  belligerent  countries,  but  sub.section 
(bi  of  section  7  states  that  "the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of  such  indebted- 
ness as  n-.ay  exist  on  the  date  of  such  proc'amation."  The 
prohibition  groes  into  effect  at  the  time  of  ;he  proclamation 
but  prior  to  the  time  of  the  proclamation  the  foreien  bellig- 
erent countries  can  issue  and  sell  securi':ies  and  oth-r  obli- 
gations without  limit  and  then  refinance  them  after  the 
prcclam.ation  has  been  issued. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  That  is  the  trouble  with 
the  whole  bill.  It  is  founded  on  the  du-cretioi.ary  powers  of 
the  President,  and  the  bill  does  not  po  into  operation  until 
such  time  as  he  is  moved  by  some  spirit  to  invoke  the  pro- 
visions of  law.  Too  m.uch  discretionary  authority  has  al- 
ready been  vested  in  the  President.  The  powers  delecated  to 
him  should  be  restored  to  Congress  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  Concrress  should  stay  in  session  to  protect  our  coun- 
try— not  only  to  maintain  neu:rality,  but  to  attempt  an 
honest  solution  of  the  distressing  problems  confronting  agri- 
culture, labor,  and  business. 

If  the  House  will  adopt  the  Wolcott  amendment,  the  only 
controversial  issue  remaining  will  be  the  President's  demand 
to  lift  the  embargo  on  munitions  and  implements  of  war. 
All  Members  are  agreed  that  this  country  should  remain  out 
of  the  European  conflict.  I  feel  that  my  colleagues  are  sin- 
cere in  whatever  stand  they  have  taken  for  or  against  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  After  weeks  of  sincere  deliberation 
I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  cur  neutiality  can  be 
best  maintained  so  as  to  keep  us  out  of  the  European  con- 
flict by  retaining  the  embargo  as  provided  m  existing  law.  I 
shall  therefore  vote  for  the  Shanley  amendment,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.  I  also  urge  you  to  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  my  colleague  from  Michiean.  as  an 
additional  safeguard  for  the  welfare  of  our  country.  !  Ap- 
plause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  has  expired. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma   fMr.  Johnson  J. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
and  to  include  a  short  resolution  recently  passed  by  the 
Thirty-sixth  Division  Association,  at  Fort  Worth.  Tex.,  and 
another  resolution  passed  by  the  Farmers  Union  cf  Oklahoma. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  to  my  colleague  from 
New  York  I  Mr.  Bloom  !  that  he  request  that  all  those  who 
have  spoken  on  this  bill  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  That  request  was  made  yesterday  and 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  Chair,  for  the  informa- 
tion of  all  Members,  states  that  that  permission  has  already 
been  granted. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  nov»r  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan    iMr.  Crawford]. 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  discussion 
which  has  developed  with  reference  to  the  more  than 
$1,000,000,000  of  gold  earmarked  in  this  country  for  Britain 
and  France,  and  the  several  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
securities  that  they  hold  which  can  be  converted  into  dol- 
lar exchange,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  extend  my  remarks  and  quote  some 
brief  excerpts  from  a  statement  made  by  Secretary  Hull 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  deahng  with 
that  subject. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr 
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CRAWFOP.D.     Mr.  Sixukir,  I  lie  first    tiling  that  the 
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volves  dealing  wi'h  the  nik-.d  truth,  rea;i.-  ically  and  un- 
equivocally, and  above  all  dispassionately  anc  without  blink- 
ing any  of  the  facts.  It  would,  in  my  \iew.  b"  i  tragic  mi.-^take 
to  yield  to  panic  and  its  spawn  of  hate,  and  attempt,  or  en- 
coura>-e  o'hcr  nations  to  at  temp*,  to  crush  Hi'ler  by  cru.shing 
the  Gerinim  people.  It  v,  c  v.v.iv.  In  ciimina'  ■  the  pof:sibiIity 
of  a  Haler  triumph  over  the  N-s  palpable  c  ligarchios.  then 
Bri.ain  and  France  m.u^t  b"  k- i:t  from  the  folly  of  waging 
another  futile  war  to  the  fiiu.sh  against  Germany.     ITius  far 


Hitler  has  not  attempt. 


citih  democracy.     He  has  now 


no  excuse  for  extending  hi>  b'iii-kri<  g  to  ili:it  end;  but  lie  will 
have  .such  an  excu^^c  if  war  if  forced  to  a  .--h.'vcliiv.Ti  'hat  can- 
not possibly  attain  tlir  grandiose  objectives  sit  f'.r  :t  Ir/  tiiose 
who-e  judgment  i.^  new  vv.irped  by  fear  and  iiate. 

Hitleri.sm  is  a  resuU  of  catises  that  canno'  be  rtm.A'.  d  by 
war.  Repe'l  of  the  ( mbareo  i<  tlierefore  .i*  bi-\  a  lu'ile 
gesture,  if  ^ve  would  r;r<  vent  the  spread  of  autocracy  to  Am-  r- 
ica.  At  worst,  it  is  an  abdicatuin  of  democracv  by  rr-ort  to 
war. 

As  a  matter  of  keeping  out  ef  war  and  mauVaming  neu- 
trality, ihe  disposition  of  the  S.  v  lUy-^ixth  C-  n'U'c:  s  ha.-  at 
no  time  b'en  that  changes  .-liotikl  not  be  mad.'  m  the  n(  titral- 
ity  law.  C)n'.y  a  leg.sia'ive  stal'^mate  ov  r  the  character  of 
cliani^cs  could  produce  that  re.sult. 

Th.e  character  of  the  issue.s  was  clearly  drawn,  howovcr, 
only  at  the  \-ery  clo.-^e  of  the  Senate  dtba'e  when  it  was  ad- 
mitted that  the  pending  legislation  is  neithir  a  neutrality  b.U 
nor  a  ca~h-and-carry  bill.  Th  ■  pcssibilitv  of  a  s'alemiite, 
therefore,  exists  in  the  dfstru.'tion  of  the  areum'n*  for  th.e 
new  bill  as  a  mea-ure  which  will  keep  us  fic  in  b- .iv-'  drawn 
into  war  through  financial  lnvo]vemen^  This  is  not  afTcted 
by  the  tact  that  the  original  !:iv,-  was  not  r:  ca.^h-and-carry 
measure  before  the  provision  f  ^r  title  and  c.irry  rxp.ired  last 
spring:  for  there  has  been  implicit  in  the  wliole  prcram  tor 
reenactins  and  tightening  of  ca.^h  and  carry  the  admission 
that  the  arms  cmbai"go  as  a  measure  for  avoiding  a  war  boom 
and  consequent  financial  involvement  might  be  repealed  only 
if  an  actual  cash-and-carry  provision,  with  'ecth  m  it.  is  put 
in  its  place. 

Such  a  cash  provision  has  been  attempted  but  not  actually 
afforded.  Particularly  have  the  extmp'ions  from  the  require- 
ments for  title  in  foreign  shipments,  which  si  emed  necessary 
as  to  Canadian  trade  and  certain  ocean  tiaffic  left  gaping 
loopholes  in  the  provisions  of  section  7a,  prohibiting  extension 
of  credit  for  v.-ar  trade. 

The  problem  which  should  be  brought  before  the  House, 
were  the  administration  minded  to  treat  the  matter  im- 
equivocally,  is  that  of  so  amending  the  act  lif  the  arms  em- 
bargo is  to  be  repealed'  a.s  to  avoid  not  mfrely  the  dovelop- 
ment  cf  the  "fool's  gold"  motive  in  equipping  Europe  for 
self-destruction,  but  rather  to  prevent  the  imposition  of  a 
collapsible  capital  credit  structure  erected  upon  war  orders, 
so  that  American  motivation  cannot  become  the  naked  one 
of  war  for  war's  sake.  Such  a  motive  will  Aholly  eclipse  the 
objectives  of  peace  and  make  virtually  certain  a  repetition 
of  the  follies  of  1917  when  plain  facts  wee  distorted,  even 
by  President  Wilson,  as  a  camouflage  for  our  self-deceptive 
diplomacy.  If  we  are  to  make  war,  we  must  not  be  in  th3 
position  of  a  Shylock  who  is  ignored  when  the  smoke  of 
battle  blows  away  and  peace  is  to  be  mad:.  America  must 
stop  subsidizing  the  British  Empire  as  a  means  of  defense. 
We  surely  must  seek  to  enter  into  tho  situ.ition.  if  at  all,  as 
a  self-defended,  dominant  influence  for  a  real  and  just  peace 
divorced  from  European  power  politics.  A  heroic  effort 
must  be  made  to  break  the  vicious  circle  of  war-causing,' 
boom-causing,  depression-causing,  tyranny -causing  v.ar,  and 
so  on,  ad  infinitum  ad  nauseam.  The  menace  of  dictatois 
cannot  be  removed  by  any  other  course. 

At  the  very  start  of  these  financial  considerations  it  must 
be  recognized  that  we  are  already  financially  involved  in  the 
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£u:vival  of  "S'.erlin?ar:a":  fcr  assuredly  the  Briiisli  scheme 
of  money  systems  managed  ihrcush  central  banks  with  re- 
se'.vts  01  poid  w.ll  be  thrown  cut  by  a  German  jpeace.  and 
\nih  It  most  of  the  dc:lar  value  of  our  Kentucky  hoard. 
Our  o'.vn  uistallaticn  cf  a  central  bank  m  the  •SteriiiiE^arla" 
5ysiera  has  begged  dcwn;  witness  the  plea  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  fcr  congressional  guidance  in  its  report  for 
1938.  and  the  authoritative  comment  on  this  situation  by 
Professor  Westtrf.eld.  of  Yale,  in  the  Annalist  last  Septem- 
ber, in  which  he  pomted  to  the  •twilight"  of  the  Reserve 
Sysicm. 

In  the  face  of  this  critical  situation,  with  Uncle  Sam  hold- 
ing the  bag  with  a  17.000-ton  gold  brick  in  it.  we  find  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
Senator  Wagner,  passing  up  these  crucial  issues  in  Senate 
debate  by  a  plea  that  only  the  pending  Senate  investigation 
by  his  committee,  which  has  been  procrastinated  for  over  a 
year  and  now  has  nothing  done  toward  even  beginning  work 
months  after  appropriation  ^-as  provided,  can  afford  author- 
itative guidance.  The  Senator  obviously  prefers  to  treat  our 
economic  smallpox  as  if  it  were  a  skin  disease — prefers  to 
meddle  with  mdustrial  relations  through  superficial  meas- 
ures which  have  proved  to  be  not  even  palliatives.  In  the 
Senate  debate,  therefore,  this  critical  issue  of  financial  in- 
volvement is  left  "with  both  feet  firmly  planted — in  the  air"; 
and  Congress  has  only  the  categorical  and  evasive  opinions 
of  Secretary  Morgenihau.  which  were  offered  in  reply  to  a 
query  from  Senator  V.^?n)ENBERG.  as  a  guide  in  shaping  a 
policy  to  avoid  fiu-ther  financial  entanglement  in  the  affairs 
of  Europe. 

In  view  of  the  stringent  exchange  controls  set  up  by  the 
belligerents,  it  is  clear  that  financial  involvement  through 
war  credits  could  be  avoided  only  by  a  true  cash  requirement 
for  all  war  pmrchases.  Such  a  proviso  was  suggested  by 
Senator  Danahir  during  the  closing  debate.  My  colleague 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  WolcottI  has  also  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7a  in  a  similar  attempt  to  tighten  the  re- 
striction of  credit.  If  there  is  any  other  way  to  avoid  loop- 
holes and  financial  involvement  under  repeal  of  the  embargo, 
I  cannot  see  it. 

Yet  we  cannot  blink  the  fact  that  a  strictly  cash  measure 
would  suppress  much  trade  that  apparently  need  not  be  sup- 
pressed. E^'en  though  it  be  an  almost  negligible  part  of  our 
total  commerce,  why  interfere  with  Canadian  trade  as  it  is? 
Let  us  not  forget,  however,  that  all  our  foreign  trade,  even 
at  its  peak,  has  never  materially  exceeded  10  percent — last 
year  it  was  less  than  5  percent — of  our  national  income,  so 
that,  even  though  we  conduct  a  trade  in  arms  proportion- 
ately larger  than  in  1915-16.  which  seems  not  to  be  in  pros- 
pect at  this  moment,  such  trade  will  be  small  in  every 
sen.'te  except  that  of  its  disastrous  effect  on  our  monetary 
system  and  the  unstable  credit  structure  which  that  system 
now  permits. 

I  believe  that  it  is  possible  to  work  out  a  change  in  our 
money  and  banking  system  which  would  obviate  the  develop- 
ment of  such  dangerous  contingencies  in  our  highly  capital- 
ized industrial  system.  But  the  exigencies  of  the  present 
situation,  which  the  administration  is  wholly  unprepared  to 
meet,  despite  huge  appropriations  for  congressional  and  de- 
partmental investigations  of  the  fundamental  issues  involved, 
obviously  preclude  such  action  at  this  time.  Senator  Wag- 
ner s  investigation  has  not  even  begun,  and  Confess  can 
take  no  early  action  to  obviate  the  dangerous  possibilities  of 
a  war  trade  based  on  foreign-government  contracts.  Those 
results  can  occur,  and  doubtless  will,  even  though  deliveries 
be  paid  for  in  full  with  United  States  money.  It  is  certain 
that  such  trade  will  have  repercussions  far  larger  than  its 
own  size,  for  in  large  measure  it  must  force  an  internal 
credit  expansion  in  the  form  of  capitalization  which  will  be 
many  times  as  large  as  the  resulting  war  income  in  terms 
of  foreign  trade.  Bilhons  in  "fool's  gold"  will  thus  be  in- 
jected into  cur  industry  and  our  circulating  medium  of 
exchange. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable,  therefore,  that  our  present 
action,  to  keep  from  becoming  a  victim  of  this  war  rather 
than  a  self-defended  and  controlling  factor  in  peace,  must 


include  the  addition  of  an  arms  embargo  to  the  bill  as  the 
Senate  has  passed  it.  Such  a  provision  does,  indeed,  and 
most  emphatically  should,  prevent  the  undertaking  and 
financing,  by  a  large  expansion  of  internal  bank  credit,  of 
those  finishing  processes  of  munition  manufacture  which 
cannot  be  undertaken  with  our  existing  capital  structure  in 
the  heavy  industries. 

It  is  precisely  such  an  expansion  in  capital  credit — such  an 
"outlet  for  savings" — which  has  been  advocated  by  the  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  State.  Dr.  Adolph  Berle,  Jr.,  and  other  ad- 
ministration experts,  in  testimony  before  the  Temporary 
Economic  Committee,  as  a  measure  for  attaining  internal 
prosperity  and  employment.  Attached  to  a  war  boom  that 
kind  of  expansion  will  certainly  prove  disastroos,  for  has  not 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  warned  the  Congress  that  the 
S5*stem  is  devoid  of  control  over  these  conditions?  Why  has 
the  administration  persistently  ignored  this  warning  and 
procrastinated  not  only  action  but  even  investigation  or  any 
effort  to  determine  a  line  of  action? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  existing  law  as  well  as  the  Pittman  bill 
which  is  now  before  this  body  for  consideration,  our  economy 
is  placed  m  the  hands  of  England  and  Prance  just  as  it  v^-as 
in  the  period  1914-19.  Again  we  sow  the  seeds  of  future 
trouble  and  for  which  we  shall  have  to  pay  dearly.  We  know 
full  well  that  England  and  Prance  have  the  money  and  they 
have  the  ships  with  which  to  purchase  and  transport  that 
wliich  we  would  make  and  sell.  In  saner  days  that  were 
filled  with  less  emoticm  than  at  this  hour  the  Congress  more 
fully  recognized  the  enormities  of  a  war  boom.  But  now 
emotion  is  in  the  saddle  and  war  hysteria  is  taking  hold  of 
our  reasoning  powers.  Even  our  Secretary  of  State  Hull 
back  in  1936  pointed  out  to  us  the  dangers,  but  where  is  his 
voice  in  this  crucial  hour?  With  the  permission  of  the  Hoiasc 
let  me  here  quote  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of  State  which 
he  made  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in 
those  saner  days  of  1936,  and  at  which  time  the  Senate  vi-as 
conducting  hearings  looking  forward  to  strengthening  our 
1935  neutrality  legislation.     Mr.  Hull  said: 

The  theory  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  last  August  (19B5)  In  em- 
bargoing exports  of  finished  war  commodities  to  beUigerents  was 
to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that.  That  was  the 
primary,  paramount,  controlling  purpose  of  It.  The  theory  of 
section  4  In  tlie  present  blU.  relating  to  embargoing  of  such  abnor- 
mal shipments  of  prime  war  materials  as  might  take  place.  Is  Jtost 
as  much  or  perhaps  more  to  keep  us  from  being  drawn  inio  war 
as  the  embargoing  of  these  finished  implements  of  war. 

Commenting  further  Secretary  of  State  Hull  said: 

Our  view  was  th;^.t  from  the  standpoint  of  keeping  out  of  the  war, 
no  nation  has  a  right, to  go  out  and  get  into  a  war.  no  matter  who 
is  responsible  for  it,  aijd  then  turn  around  to  a  friendly  neutral  and 
demand  of  It  that  Itise  furnished  with  the  necessary  war  supnlles 
to  carry  on  the  war  under  penalty  of  being  unneutral.  With  a  view 
to  keeping  the  country  out  wc  ftlt  that  nobody  can  object  to  a 
nation  carrying  on  normal  trade,  but  whenever  any  nation  de- 
mands of  a  peaceful  neutral  nation  that  It  go  further,  and  single 
out  and  segregate  purely  war  mntcrlnls  and  war  supplies,  and  feed 
them  out  to  the  warring  natkins,  we  said  that  there  Is  not  and  nevei' 
has  been  any  International  law  or  any  other  kliMi  of  law  or  reason 
that  woiild  compel  a  peaceful  nation  to  do  that  regardless  of  the 
dangers  involved. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  a  war  boom  will  create  in  this 
country  a  vested  interest  in  the  prosecution  of  the  war — a 
financial  stake  in  the  continuation  of  the  war.  W^e  know 
that  at  the  present  time  England  and  France  have  enormous 
demand  deposits  in  our  banks  subject  to  their  check: 
they  have  earmarked  gold  stored  in  this  country;  and  they 
and  their  nationals  hold  vast  equities  in  our  industries;  and 
all  of  these  forces  can,  at  their  command,  be  converted  Into 
dollar  exchange  with  which  they  can  purchase  our  goods. 
When  this  fountain  of  purchasing  power  is  turned  loose  in 
our  economy  the  prices  of  the  necessities  of  life  will  begin 
to  rise,  and  there  will  follow  discontent  among  our  citizens 
whose  cost  of  living  will  become  more  burdensome.  In  due 
course  all  war  orders  will  cease  to  ftow  to  industry  In  all 
countries.  When  the  day  arrives  for  the  closing  down  of  the 
industries  that  have  opened,  expanded,  and  been  built  on  the 
foundation  of  war  orders,  economic  collapse  will  be  with  us, 
and  the  equities  of  millions  of  people  in  the  common  walks  of 
life  v.'ill  asain  be  washed  out. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask.  Why  the  changed  attitude  of  the 
adnunistration?  Can  it  be  that  the  design  of  the  Pittman 
bill  and  the  proponents  of  the  bill  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Piesident  have  become  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  winning  a 
war  for  England  and  France  that  all  thought  of  protecting 
the  economy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  set 
aside?  We  are  mindful  that  there  is  a  national  election  only 
a  few  months  away,  and  we  are  realistic  enough  to  know 
what  a  high  level  of  business  activity  will  be  worth  to  the 
party  in  power  at  that  time.  We  wonder  what  weight,  if  any, 
is  being  given  to  this  factor.  The  business  interests  of  this 
country  since  their  first  flush  of  wild  activity  in  early  Sep- 
tember have  somewhat  cooled  off.  and  there  is  a  marking  of 
time  at  the  moment.  This,  in  itself,  is  now  serving  as  a  brake 
against  rapidly  mounting  prices.  As  we  have  heard  so 
dramatically  pointed  out  on  this  floor  the  last  few  days,  the 
participants  in  the  war  are  moving  very  quietly,  and  major 
battles  are  not  yet  raging.  ^But  let  the  Pittman  bill  be  en- 
acted: let  the  bombing  planes  begin  their  deadly  vv-ork  in 
earnest  and  the  cannons  begin  the  death  roar,  with  the  de- 
struction of  whole  cities,  industrial  works,  and  helpless  citi- 
zens, and  the  brakes  will  be  off  and  we  will  be  on  our  way  to 
a  big  war  boom. 

Unle.ss  and  until  America  is  forced  into  an  actually  de- 
fensive war  everything  possible  mu;::t  be  done  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  war  boom.  Our  present  situation  in  no 
sense  involves  any  such  contingency  as  self-defence.  Nor  is 
the  fate  of  dem.ocracy  in  Europe  now  concerned  except  as 
Britain  and  France  are  forcing  such  an  issue.  The  existing 
facts  do  not  v.arrant  any  confiden.-e  in  anyone's  ability  to 
defend  democracy  by  such  a  war.  Every  expectation  from 
either  logic  or  experience  indicates  a  precisely  contrary  re- 
sult. .  The  hope  of  democracy  lies  in  abandonment  of  the 
aggressive  use  of  force  to  crush  a  supposedly  dangerous  theory 
of  government.  Let  America  support  no  such  program  if  .-ho 
seeks  the  survival  of  liberty  and  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  IMr.  CooleyI. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important  question  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  is  a  chui'.enge  to  the  finest  virtues  of 
cur  patriotism.  It  is  a  question  which  may  involve  life  and 
death  and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  It,  therefore, 
addresses  itself  to  the  true  nobility  of  our  souls  and  to  the 
exalted  dignity  of  our  statesmanship  and  manhood.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  none  of  us  will  permit  our  decisions  to  be 
influenced  by  narrow  prejudices,  sinister  impulses,  or  fond 
partialities. 

The  unhappy  situation  which  exists  in  the  world  today  has 
aroused  deep  sympathies  and  likewise  hideous  passions  and 
other  emotions  which  have  caused  the  minds  of  our  people 
to  be  greatly  disturbed. 

Our  people  are  still  devoutly  devoted  to  the  high  ideals  of 
peace.  Our  people  hate  and  despise  the  evil  influence  which 
has  again  involved  Europe  in  another  deluge  of  human  blood. 
I  believe  that  the  average  American  hates  and  abhors  Hitler- 
ism  and  all  that  it  stands  for.  but  we  should  permit  neither 
our  sympathies  nor  our  passions  to  cause  us  to  turn  our  backs 
again  upon  our  traditional  policy  of  minding  our  own  business. 

When  the  Bloom  bill  was  before  the  Hou^e  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  called  it  a  •'tragedy  of  errors"  and  a  '"legis- 
lative monstrosity,"  which  I  was  unwilling  to  embrace.  I  was 
then  of  the  opinion  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  had  the 
bill  been  enacted  into  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then 
proposed  it  would  have  provided  a  springboard  from  which 
our  Nation  would  haye  plunged  into  the  carnage,  the  devasta- 
tions, and  the  shambles  of  war. 

If  we  would  avoid  the  vortex  of  war  we  must  stay  out  of  the 
vestibule  of  war."^  This  I  have  maintained  from  the  beginning 
and  this  I  now  maintain. 

We  must  make  a  sacrifice  for  peace,  and  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  sacrifice  for  peace.  We  must  curtail  our  commerce 
and  restrict  our  sliipping  and  the  movement  of  our  citizens. 
We  must  keep  our  citizens  and  our  ships  and  our  flag  out  of 
combat  areas  and  danger  zones,  and  this  the  House  bill  did 
not  do. 


Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  neither  our  citizens  nor  our  ships  nor  our  flag 
will  be  permitted  in  combat  areas  or  zones  of  danger. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  world  will  know  that  our 
ships  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  imple- 
ments of  death  to  nations  at  war  and  we  will  h.ave  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  our  citizens  will  not  be  permitted  to 
ride  the  seas  upon  floating  arsenals,  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
peace  and  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  Senate  has  repudiated  the  House  bill  and  has  in  (  ffcct 
vindicated  the  position  of  tho.se  of  us  who  sought  to  provide 
safeguards  for  the  peace  and  .security  of  our  Nation  when  the 
bill  was  considered  in  the  House  last  June. 

The  Senate  has  repudiated  the  Hcu.se  bill  and  has  sent  to 
us  a  bill  every  provision  of  which  I  am  v.-iUing  to  support. 
This  bill  now  contains  a  cash-and-carry  plan,  a  plan  which  I 
believe  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  p-ople. 
This  bill  more  cli^arly  conforms  to  the  ideas  and  views  of 
the  administration  as  expressed  by  the  Pi-esident  in  his  speech 
which  he  delivered  upon  the  calling  of  this  special  session. 
This  bill  v.-ill  k-^ep  our  citiz:ns  out  of  war  zimrs  and  our  sliips 
out  of  submarine-infested  seas  and  belligerent  ports,  and  I 
hope  it  will  enable  us  to  avoid  involvement  m  a  contact  in 
which  we  have  no  immediate  interest  or  concern. 

I  am  happy  in  the  thrught  that  we  are  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  commerce  and  restrict  the  privileges  of  cur 
citizens  and  that  we  will  not  permit  war  profits  and  the 
allurements  of  greed  to  lead  u.-  from  the  pathways  of  p-  ac  v 

No  law  which  we  may  here  enact  will  guarantee  either  the 
peace  or  the  security  of  cair  Nation.  Public  epmion  rr.gns 
and  rules  above  the  law  and  still  controls  and  diiec's  tiio 
aflairs  of  our  Govcrnmenr.  We  cannot  by  law  control  public 
opinion,  nnr  can  we  control  th"  passions  of  the  human  race, 
and  r.c;thc-r  can  we  by  law  or  by  bru^e  force  pu:ge  humanity 
of  its  less  admirable  traits  and  annihilate  all  of  th.e  diuboiiral 
pas.sions  which  animate  the  breasts  of  evil  and  wicked  men. 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  democracy'.^  best  garrison 
and  America  is  democracy's  best  hope.  C-.rtainly  America  is 
the  citadel  of  democracy's  greatest  triumphs  and  I  am  not 
afraid  that  democracy  will  be  banished  from  the  earth.  Our 
Nation  is  rich  and  great  and  beautiful  and  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  that  the  mind  of  mortal  man  has  yet 
devised.  In  it  we  have  faith  and  to  it  we  will  cling  and  here 
in  America  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  and  to  intensity  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  great  and  free  government. 

Our  Nation  has  learned  the  .-supreme  lesson  which  civiliza- 
tion has  to  teach,  the  le.'-son  that  might  does  not  and  cannot 
rnakt^  right  and  that  problems  should  be  solved  by  r.'ason 
rather  than  by  brute  force,  and  we  will  not.  therefore,  permit 
ourselves  to  become  involved  m  th.-  controversies  between 
othtr  nations  of  the  world.  We  should  again  d'-dicate  this 
Nation  to  the  noble  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace  which  minister 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  own  people.  We  still  have 
many  great  problems  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which  may 
well  depend  the  survival,  the  supremacy,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  own  great  .system. 

I  am  sure  that  no  one  will  now  contend  that  the  House 
bill  contained  a  cash  and  a  carry  provision  as  was  so  gen- 
erally believed  by  the  people  of  our  Nation.  You  know  and 
I  know  that  it  did  not  contain  either  a  cash  or  a  carry  plan; 
yet  many  people  thought  and  believed  that  the  Blnom  bill 
contained  a  cash-and-carry  plan  and  that  .such  a  plan  was 
at  that  tim»e  supported  by  the  administration.  I  feel  certain 
that  everyone  now  knows  that  the  bill  did  not  contain  any 
such  plan  but  only  contained  a  credit  provision  wiii-l.  wruld 
have  permitted  the  sale  of  arms  and  implements  of  war  and 
other  articles  and  materials  to  the  warring  nations  of  the 
world  upon  credit.  The  bill  only  provided  for  the  divesting 
of  all  American  interest  in  the  cargoes  to  be  transported  and 
did  not  even  pretend  to  contain  a  cash-and-carry  provision 
which  required  payment  in  cash  for  arms  and  ammunition 
and  implements  of  war  and  other  articles  and  materials,  nor 
did  it  prohibit  or  in  any  way  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms 
and  implements  of  war  in  American  ships.  There  was  a  pro- 
vision in  the  House  bill  which  was  often  referred  to  as  the 
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"so-called"  cash-and-carry  pro\1sion,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
it  was  neither  a  cash  nor  a  carry  provision,  and  all  of  us  must 
fcuiow  that  it  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  safeguard. 

But  for  the  Vorys  amendment,  the  compromised  embargo 
which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  notwithstanding  committee 
opposition,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  prohibited  either  cur  ships  or  our  citizens  from 
saihng  into  submarine-infested  seas,  into  combat  areas  and 
into  the  ports  of  beUigerent  nations.  It  was  stated  to  the 
House  at  the  time  we  were  considering  the  bill  that  the  bill 
would  have  permitted  the  mixing  of  babies  and  bullets  and 
women  and  weapons  and  men  and  munitions  on  American 
ships,  flying  the  American  flag,  and  destined  for  war  zones 
and  belligerent  pons.  This  would  have  led  our  country  into 
the  vestibule  and  into  the  very  vortex  of  war. 

It  is  not  our  job  to  police  the  world  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  police  the  world  which  is  today  but  a  temple  of  tumult 
and  a  tower  of  discord.  Our  job  is  to  save  America  and  her 
ovm  Institutions  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  have  at  least 
one  citadel  of  democracy  in  which  the  torch  of  freedom  will 
continue  to  burn.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  short 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   IMr.  Woodruff]. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this  late  hour  in 
discussing  a  phase  of  this  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  be  discussed  before  we  vote  upon  the  bill.  Under 
the  circimistances  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEIAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who  at  this  time  seri- 
ously contends  that  to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  is  in  it- 
self a  neutral  act  or  an  act  tending  to  promote  the  neutrality 
of  this  Nation  in  the  present  war  now  going  on  in  Europe. 
I  assume  further  that  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  is  admitted 
by  all  the  proponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo — 
that  it  would  be  a  definitely  unneutral  act  designed  spe- 
cifically to  put  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  taking 
sides  in  this  armed  conflict  by  favoring  one  side,  England 
and  France,  as  against  the  other  side,  Grermany. 

It  is  an  amazing  spectacle  in  American  history  that  on 
a  question  holding  within  it  perhaps  the  issue  of  life  or 
death  for  millions  of  our  youth,  those  in  high  places  should 
within  a  short  period  of  12  months  completely  change  their 
attitudes  and  contradict  themselves  utterly  and  absolutely. 

Nothing  has  happ)ened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  change  the  situa- 
tion; no  new  conditions  have  arisen  to  make  the  Embargo 
Act  any  less  logical  as  a  measure  of  neutrality  than  it  was 
when  it  was  passed.  Why.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12,  1938, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  document  was  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  pmge  597,  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said: 

In  recent  years  this  Government  has  consistently  pursued  a 
course  calculated  to  prevent  our  becoming  Involved  In  war  situa- 
tions. In  August  1936,  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
strife  in  Spain,  it  became  evident  that  several  of  the  great 
powers  were  projecting  themselves  into  the  struggle  through  the 
furnishing  of  arms  and  war  materials  and  other  aid  to  the  con- 
tending sides,  thu.s  creating  a  real  danger  of  a  spread  of  the 
conflict  into  a  European  war,  with  the  possible  involvement  of  these 
United  States.     •      •      • 

In  view  of  all  those  special  and  unusual  circumstances,  this 
Government  declared  its  policy  cf  strict  noninterference  in  the 
struggle  and  at  the  same  time  announced  that  export  of  arms 
from  the  United  States  to  Spain  would  be  contrary  to  such  a 
policy. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion cf  January  8,  1937,  was  to  implement  this  policy  by  legisla- 
tion. This  Joint  resolution  was  passed  in  the  Senate  unanimously 
and  in   the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  of  406  to  1. 


In  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
enacted,  would  lift  the  embargo,  which  is  now  being  applied 
against  both  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Spain.  In  respect  to  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  one  party  while  leaving  in  effect  the  embargo 
in  respect  to  shipments  to  the  other  parties.  Even  if  the  legisla- 
tion applied  to  both  panies.  its  enactment  would  still  subject  us 
to  unnecessary  risks  we  have  so  far  avoided. 

•  •  •  In  view  of  the  continued  danger  of  international  con- 
flict arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle,  any  proposal 
which  at  this  Juncture  ccntcmplates  a  reversal  of  our  policy  of 
strict  noninterference  which  we  have  thus  far  so  scrupulously 
followed  and  under  the  operation  of  which  we  have  kept  out  of 
involvement,  would  offer  a  real  possibility  of  complications.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  Interests  of  the  United  States  in  the 
circumstances  which  now  prevail,  I  would  not  feel  Justified  in 
recommending  affirmative  action  on  the  resolution  under 
consideration. 

Our  first  solicitude  should  be  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
country,  and  the  real  test  of  the  advisability  of  making  any 
changes  in  the  statutes  now  in  effect  should  be  whether  such 
changes  would  further  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved 
directly  or  indirectly   in  a  dangerous  European  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  there  in  this  Chamber  who  honestly 
believes  that  to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act  in  order  to  give 
Great  Britain  and  France  added  advantages,  by  reason  of 
British  naval  power,  over  Germany,  will,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Hull,  "further  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  dangerous  European 
situation"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  let  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
people  of  this  country  judge  for  themselves  what  possible 
logic  or  sense  or  consistency  could  have  persuaded  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  uTite  a  letter  on  May  17,  1939,  exactly  a  year 
from  the  date  of  the  letter  I  have  just  quoted,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
then  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House,  in  which  he  completely  reversed  himself,  contra- 
dicted his  previous  statements  of  a  year  before,  and  said: 

In  considering  the  present  proposals  for  legislation,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  or  try  to  disas- 
sociate ourselves  from  world  events,  we  cannot  achieve  disassocia- 
tion.  The  simple  fact  of  our  existence  as  a  great  nation  in  a  world 
of  nations  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  substance  of  the  legislation 
adopted  in  this  country  Inevitably  influences  not  only  this  country, 
but  also  other  countries.     •     •     • 

If  we  go  in  for  embargoes  on  exports  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
ourselves  out  of  war,  the  logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  our 
embargo  all  inclusive.     •     •     • 

Our  conclusion  that  embargo  on  export  of  arms  is  undesirable 
is  not  new,  and  experience  has  confirmed  our  belief. 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  existing  law  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  to  explain  and  justify  before  the  people  of  this 
country  such  a  complete  contradiction  of  policy  and  such  a 
complete  reversal  of  position  in  the  short  period  of  12 
months. 

I  am  moved  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  consistency  of  either 
policy  or  position  seems  to  be  the  least  consideration  in  this 
matter  of  repealing  or  not  repealing  the  arms  embargo. 

Back  in  1935  and  1936  when  the  embargo  legislation  was 
being  considered.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
stood  up  and  solemnly  assured  the  Nation  that  in  that  time  of 
cool  sanity  and  freedom  from  emotionalism  or  prejudice  or 
propaganda  the  only  possible  course  to  prevent  us  from 
becoming  entangled  in  foreign  quarrels  and  foreign  wars  was 
to  lay  down  a  law,  a  course  of  action,  which  would  govern 
us  and  which  we  could  follow  when  the  ine\itable  time  came 
that  foreign  conflicts  would  rage,  that  emotions  would  boil 
over,  that  propaganda  campaigns  would  be  under  way,  as 
now,  that  old  prejudices  and  hatreds  would  be  reawakened, 
that  sanity  would  be  replaced  by  hysteria,  and  at  that  time 
this  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  vote  said,  "This  is  the 
course  we  should  follow  when  hysteria  and  emotion  and 
prejudice  tend  to  lure  us  from  the  path  of  neutrality." 

Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  against  exactly  this  time  we  are 
now  in,  it  was  against  these  very  circumstances  which  exist 
today,  it  was  against  the  very  pressures  which  now  are  being 
exerted  on  the  American  people  and  on  the  Members  of  this 
House,  that  the  Congress  overwhelmingly  adopted  the  Em- 
bargo Act  in  the  first  instance  and  strengthened  it  in  1937. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  ask.  Why  the  changed  altitude  of  the 
administration?  Can  it  be  that  the  design  of  the  Pittman 
bill  and  the  proponents  of  the  bill  and  the  supporters  of  the 
Pi-esident  have  become  so  imbued  with  the  idea  of  winning  a 
war  for  England  and  France  that  all  thought  of  protecting 
the  economy  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  has  been  set 
aside?  We  "are  mindful  that  there  is  a  national  election  only 
a  few  months  away,  and  we  are  realistic  enough  to  knew 
what  a  high  level  of  business  activity  will  be  worth  to  the 
party  in  power  at  that  time.  We  wonder  what  weight,  if  any. 
is  being  given  to  this  factor.  The  business  interests  of  this 
country  since  their  first  flush  of  wild  activity  in  early  Sep- 
tember have  somewhat  cooled  off.  and  there  is  a  marking  of 
time  at  the  moment.  This,  in  itself,  is  now  serving  as  a  brake 
against  rapidly  mounting  prices.  As  we  have  heard  so 
dramatically  pointed  out  on  this  floor  the  last  few  days,  the 
participants  in  the  war  are  moving  very  quietly,  and  major 
battles  are  not  yet  raging.  ^But  let  the  Pittman  bill  be  en- 
acted; let  the  bombing  planes  begin  their  deadly  work  in 
earnest  and  the  cannons  begin  the  death  rora-,  with  the  de- 
struction of  whole  cities,  industrial  works,  and  helpless  citi- 
zens, and  the  brakes  will  be  off  and  we  will  be  on  our  way  to 
a  big  war  boom. 

Unle.ss  and  until  America  is  forced  into  an  actually  de- 
fensive war  everything  possible  mui:t  be  done  to  prevent  the 
development  of  a  war  boom.  Our  present  situation  in  no 
sense  involves  any  such  contingency  as  self-defrni:c.  Nor  is 
the  fate  of  dem.ocracy  in  Europe  now  concerned  except  as 
Britain  and  France  are  forcing  such  an  issue.  The  existing 
facts  do  not  warrant  any  confidence  in  anyone's  ability  to 
defend  democracy  by  such  a  war.  Every  expectation  from 
either  logic  or  experience  indicates  a  precisely  contrary  re- 
sult. ,  The  hope  of  democracy  lies  in  abandonment  of  the 
aggressive  use  of  force  to  crush  a  supposedly  dangerous  theory 
of  government.  Let  America  support  no  such  program  if  :>he 
seeks  the  survival  of  liberty  and  free  enterprise. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  CooleyI. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Sper.ker.  the  important  question  in- 
volved in  this  legislation  is  a  chuilcnge  to  the  finest  virtues  of 
cur  patriotism.  It  is  a  question  which  may  involve  life  and 
death  and  perhaps  the  destiny  of  our  Nation.  It.  therefore, 
addresses  itself  to  the  true  nobility  of  our  souls  and  to  the 
exalted  dignity  of  our  statesmanship  and  manhood.  I  hope, 
therefore,  that  none  of  us  will  permit  our  decisions  to  bo 
influenced  by  narrow  prejudices,  sinister  impulses,  or  fond 
partialities. 

The  unhappy  situation  which  exists  in  the  world  today  has 
aroused  deep  sympathies  and  likewise  hideous  passions  and 
other  emotions  which  have  caused  the  minds  of  our  people 
to  be  greatly  disturbed. 

Our  people  are  still  devoutly  devoted  to  the  high  ideals  of 
peace.  Our  people  hate  and  despise  the  evil  influence  which 
has  again  involved  Europe  in  another  deluge  of  human  blood. 
I  believe  that  the  average  American  hates  and  abhors  Hitler- 
ism  and  all  that  it  stands  for,  but  we  should  permit  neither 
our  sympathies  nor  our  passions  to  cause  us  to  turn  our  backs 
Again  upon  our  traditional  policy  of  minding  our  own  business. 

When  the  Bloom  bill  was  before  the  House  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Congress  I  called  it  a  "tragedy  of  errors"  and  a  "legis- 
lative monstrosity,"  which  I  was  unwilling  to  embrace.  I  was 
then  of  the  opinion  and  am  now  of  the  opinion  that  had  the 
bill  been  enacted  into  law  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  then 
proposed  it  would  have  provided  a  springboard  from  which 
our  Nation  would  haye  plunged  into  the  carnage,  the  devasta- 
tions, and  the  shambles  of  war. 

If  we  would  avoid  the  vortex  of  war  we  must  stay  out  of  the 
vestibule  of  war."^  This  I  have  maintained  from  the  beginning 
and  this  I  now  maintain. 


Under  the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  which  we  are  now 
considering,  neither  our  citizens  nor  our  ships  nor  our  flag 
will  be  permitted  in  combat  areas  or  zones  of  danger. 

Upon  the  passage  of  this  bill  the  world  will  know  that  our 
ships  are  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  transporting  im.ple- 
ments  of  death  to  nations  at  war  and  we  will  liave  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  our  citizens  will  not  be  permitted  to 
ride  the  seas  upon  floating  arjenals.  thereby  jeopardizing  the 
poace  and  security  of  cur  Nation. 

The  Senate  has  repudiated  the  House  bill  and  has  in  effect 
vindicated  the  position  of  those  of  us  who  sought  to  provide 
safeguards  for  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Nation  when  the 
bill  was  con.sidered  in  the  House  last  June. 

The  Senate  has  repudiated  the  House  bill  and  has  sent  to 
us  a  bill  every  provision  of  which  I  am  willing  to  support. 
This  bill  now  contains  a  cash-and-carry  plan,  a  plan  which  I 
believe  will  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  American  people. 
This  bill  more  clearly  conforms  to  the  ideas  and  views  of 
the  administration  as  expres-'-ed  by  the  Pi-esident  in  his  speech 
which  he  delivered  upon  the  calling  of  this  special  session. 
This  bill  v.-ill  k-^ep  our  citizms  out  of  war  znnes  and  our  ships 
out  of  submarine-infested  seas  and  belligerent  ports,  and  I 
hope  it  will  enable  us  to  avoid  involvement  in  a  conflict  in 
which  we  have  no  immediate  interest  or  concern. 

I  am  happy  in  the  thcught  that  we  are  willing  to  make  a 
sacrifice  of  our  commerce  and  restrict  the  privileges  of  cur 
citizens  and  that  we  will  not  permit  war  profits  and  the 
allurements  of  greed  to  lead  U--  from  the  pathways  of  p«  ac^. 

No  law  which  we  may  here  enact  will  guarantee  either  the 
peace  or  the  security  of  cur  Nation.  Public  cpinion  re.gns 
and  rules  above  the  law  and  still  controls  and  directs  tiie 
affairs  of  our  Government.  We  cannot  by  law  control  public 
opinion,  nor  can  we  control  the  passioas  of  the  hum.m  race, 
and  neither  can  we  by  law  or  by  bru^e  force  purse  humanity 
of  its  loss  admirable  traits  and  annihilate  all  ol  the  diabolical 
pas.sions  which  animate  the  breasts  of  evil  and  wicked  men. 

An  enlightened  public  opinion  is  dtmocracy'.s  be.'^t  garrison 
and  America  is  democracy's  best  hope.  Certainly  America  is 
the  citadel  of  democracy's  greatest  triumphs  and  I  am  not 
afraid  that  democracy  will  be  banish-d  frcm  the  earth.  Our 
Nation  is  rich  and  grtat  and  beautiful  and  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment is  the  best  that  the  niind  of  mortal  man  has  yet 
devised.  In  it  we  have  faith  and  to  it  we  will  cling  and  here 
in  America  we  will  continue  to  enjoy  and  to  intensity  the 
manifold  blessings  of  a  great  and  free  government. 

Our  Nation  has  learned  the  '^upreme  lesson  which  civiliza- 
tion has  to  teach,  the  lesson  that  might  does  not  and  cannot 
make  right  and  that  problems  should  be  solved  by  r.'ason 
rather  than  by  brute  force,  and  we  will  not.  thereiore.  permit 
ourselves  to  become  involved  in  the  controversies  between 
othtr  nations  of  the  world.  We  should  again  d--dicate  this 
Nation  to  the  noble  arts  and  pursuits  of  peace  which  minister 
to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  our  own  people.  We  still  have 
many  great  problems  upon  the  proper  solution  of  which  may 
well  depend  the  survival,  the  supremacy,  and  the  perpetuity 
of  our  own  great  system. 

I  am  sun-  that  no  one  will  now  contend  that  the  House 
bill  contained  a  cash  and  a  carry  provision  as  was  so  gen- 
erally believed  by  the  people  of  our  Nation.  You  know  and 
I  know  that  it  did  not  contain  either  a  cash  or  a  carry  plan; 
yet  many  people  thought  and  believed  that  the  Bloom  bill 
contained  a  cash-and-carry  plan  and  that  such  a  plan  was 
at  that  tim»e  supported  by  the  administration.  I  feel  certain 
that  everyone  now  knows  that  the  bill  did  not  contain  any 
such  plan  but  only  contained  a  credit  provision  whirl,  wruld 
have  permitted  the  sale  of  arms  and  implements  of  war  and 
other  articles  and  materials  to  the  warring  nations  of  the 
world  upon  credit.  The  bill  only  provided  for  the  divesting 
i  of  all  American  interest  in  the  cargoes  to  be  transported  and 
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"so-called"  cash-and-carry  pro\1sion,  but  all  of  us  know  that 
It  was  neither  a  cash  nor  a  carry  provision,  and  all  of  us  must 
know  that  it  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  way  of  a  safeguard. 

But  for  the  Vorys  amendment,  the  compromised  embargo 
which  was  inserted  in  the  bill  notwithstanding  committee 
opposition,  there  was  absolutely  nothing  in  the  bill  which 
would  have  prohibited  either  cur  ships  or  our  citizens  from 
sailing  into  submarine -infested  seas,  into  combat  areas  and 
into  the  ports  of  belligerent  nations.  It  was  stated  to  the 
House  at  the  time  we  were  considering  the  bill  that  the  bill 
would  have  permitted  the  mixing  of  babies  and  bullets  and 
women  and  weapons  and  men  and  munitions  on  American 
ships,  flying  the  American  flag,  and  destined  for  war  zones 
and  belligerent  ports.  This  would  have  led  our  country  into 
the  vestibule  and  into  the  very  vortex  of  war. 

It  is  not  our  job  to  police  the  world  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  police  the  world  which  is  today  but  a  temple  of  tumult 
and  a  tower  of  discord.  Our  job  is  to  save  America  and  her 
o^^Ti  Institutions  to  the  end  that  the  world  may  have  at  least 
one  citadel  of  democracy  in  which  the  torch  of  freedom  will 
continue  to  burn.     [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  short 
editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan   IMr.  Woodruff  1. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
intend  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  at  this  late  hour  in 
discussing  a  phase  of  this  question  which  it  seems  to  me 
ought  to  be  discussed  before  we  vote  upon  the  bill.  Under 
the  circumstances  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assume 
that  there  is  no  Member  of  this  body  who  at  this  time  seri- 
ously contends  that  to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  is  in  it- 
self a  neutral  act  or  an  act  tending  to  promote  the  neutrality 
of  this  Nation  in  the  present  war  now  going  on  in  Europe. 
I  assume  further  that  the  perfectly  obvious  fact  is  admitted 
by  all  the  proponents  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo — 
that  it  would  be  a  definitely  unneutral  act  designed  spe- 
cifically to  put  the  United  States  in  a  position  of  taking 
sides  in  this  armed  conflict  by  favoring  one  side,  England 
and  France,  as  against  the  other  side,  Germany. 

It  is  an  amazing  spectacle  in  American  history  that  on 
a  question  holding  within  it  perhaps  the  issue  of  life  or 
death  for  millions  of  our  youth,  those  in  high  places  should 
within  a  short  period  of  12  months  completely  change  their 
attitudes  and  contradict  themselves  utterly  and  absolutely. 

Nothing  has  happened,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  change  the  situa- 
tion; no  new  conditions  have  arisen  to  make  the  Embargo 
Act  any  less  logical  as  a  measure  of  neutrality  than  it  was 
when  it  was  passed.  Why,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  12,  1938, 
in  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  which  document  was  placed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  597,  by  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Mr.  Knutson,  of  Minnesota,  the  Secretary  of  State 
said: 

In  recent  years  this  Government  has  consistently  pursued  a 
course  calculated  to  prevent  our  becoming  Involved  in  war  situa- 
tions. In  August  1936.  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  civil 
strife  In  Spain,  it  became  evident  that  several  of  the  great 
powers  were  projecting  themselves  into  the  struggle  through  the 
furnishing  of  arms  and  war  materials  and  other  aid  to  the  con- 
tending sides,  thus  creating  a  real  danger  of  a  spread  of  the 
conflict  into  a  ETuropean  war,  with  the  possible  involvement  of  these 
United  States.     •     •     • 

In   view   of   all   those   special    and   unusual   circumstances,    this 


In  the  form  in  which  it  is  presented,  the  proposed  legislation.  If 
enacted,  would  lift  the  embargo,  which  is  now  being  applied 
against  both  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Spain,  in  respect  to  ship- 
ment of  arms  to  one  party  while  leaving  in  effect  the  embargo 
in  respect  to  shipments  to  the  other  parties.  Even  if  the  legisla- 
tion applied  to  both  panies.  its  enactment  would  still  subject  us 
to  unnecessary  risks  we  have  so  far  avoided. 

•  •  •  In  view  of  the  continued  danger  of  international  con- 
flict arising  from  the  circumstances  of  the  struggle,  any  proposal 
which  at  this  Juncture  contemplates  a  reversal  of  our  policy  of 
strict  noninterference  which  we  have  thus  far  so  scrupulously 
followed  and  under  the  operation  of  which  we  have  kept  out  of 
involvement,  would  offer  a  real  possibility  of  complications.  Prom 
the  standpoint  of  the  best  interests  of  the  tJnited  States  In  the 
circumstances  which  now  prevail,  I  would  not  feel  Justified  in 
recommending  affirmative  action  on  the  resolution  under 
consideration. 

Our  first  solicitude  should  be  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this 
country,  and  the  real  test  of  the  advisability  of  making  any 
changes  in  the  statutes  now  in  effect  should  be  whether  such 
changes  would  further  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved 
directly  or  indirectly   in   a  dangerous  European  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  who  is  there  in  this  Chamber  who  honestly 
believes  that  to  repeal  the  Embargo  Act  in  order  to  give 
Great  Britain  and  France  added  advantages,  by  reason  of 
British  naval  power,  over  Germany,  will,  in  the  words  of 
Secretary  Hull,  "further  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming 
involved  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  dangerous  European 
situation"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  let  the  Members  of  this  House  and  the 
people  of  this  country  judge  for  themselves  what  possible 
logic  or  sense  or  consistency  could  have  persuaded  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  \\Tite  a  letter  on  May  17,  1939,  exactly  a  year 
from  the  date  of  tlie  letter  I  have  just  quoted,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the 
then  acting  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of 
the  House,  in  which  he  completely  reversed  himself,  contra- 
dicted his  previous  statements  of  a  year  before,  and  said: 

In  considering  the  present  proposals  for  legislation,  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  or  try  to  disas- 
sociate ourselves  from  world  events,  we  cannot  achieve  disassocia- 
tion.  The  simple  fact  of  our  existence  as  a  great  nation  In  a  world 
of  nations  cannot  be  denied;  and  the  substance  of  the  legislation 
adopted  m  this  country  Inevitably  influences  not  only  this  country, 
but  also  other  countries.     •      •     • 

If  we  go  in  for  embargoes  on  exports  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
ourselves  out  of  war.  the  logical  thing  to  do  would  be  to  make  our 
embargo  all  Inclusive.     •     •     • 

Our  conclusion  that  embargo  on  export  of  arms  Is  undesirable 
l8  not  new.  and  experience  has  confirmed  our  belief. 

For  the  reasons  heretofore  stated,  it  is  my  firm  conviction  that 
the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  existing  law  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  leave  it  for  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  State  to  explain  and  justify  before  the  people  of  this 
country  such  a  complete  contradiction  of  policy  and  such  a 
complete  reversal  of  position  in  the  short  period  of  12 
months. 

I  am  moved  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  consistency  of  either 
policy  or  position  seems  to  be  the  least  consideration  in  this 
matter  of  repealing  or  not  repealing  the  arms  embargo. 

Back  in  1935  and  1936  when  the  embargo  legislation  was 
being  considered.  Members  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
stood  up  and  solemnly  assured  the  Nation  that  in  that  time  of 
cool  sanity  and  freedom  from  emotionalism  or  prejudice  or 
propaganda  the  only  possible  course  to  prevent  us  from 
becoming  entangled  in  foreign  quarrels  and  foreign  wars  was 
to  lay  down  a  law,  a  course  of  action,  which  would  govern 
us  and  which  we  could  follow  when  the  inevitable  time  came 
that  foreign  conflicts  would  rage,  that  emotions  would  boil 
over,  that  propaganda  campaigns  would  be  under  way,  as 
now,  that  old  prejudices  and  hatreds  would  be  reawakened, 
that  sanity  would  be  replaced  by  hysteria,  and  at  that  time 
this  Congress  by  an  overwhelming  vote  said,  "This  is  the 
course  we  should  follow  when  hysteria  and  emotion  and 
prejudice  tend  to  lure  us  from  the  path  of  neutrality." 
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Some  of  the  very  men  who  then  told  us  that  the  embargo 
en  arms  and  munitions  was  the  only  pc-.-^ible  way  in  which 
to  lay  a  foundatiun  for  absolute  neutrality  and  thus  ixmaiu 
at  peace.  I  regret  to  say.  now  tell  us  that  we  mu^t  abandon 
the  embargo  in  order  to  be  neutral. 

Back  m  1935  members  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions specificaily  stated  the  point  in  the  course  of  the  hear- 
ings that  the  only  argument  against  the  embareo  at  that 
time  was  that  England  with  her  naval  dominance  could 
ccme  to  us  for  arms  and  munitions  while  Italy  could  not. 
It  was  specifically  stated  in  those  hearings  at  that  tim.e  by 
m.embers  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Committee  that  to  fail  to 
pass  an  embargo  act  would  be  such  a  direct  advantage  to 
England,  would  so  obviously  help  England  as  to  constitute  us 

an  ally. 

Yet  today  we  are  being  told,  presumably  with  serious  in- 
tent to  convince  us,  that  the  purpose  of  repealing  this 
Embargo  Act  is  to  maintain  a  position  of  strict  neutrality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  fill  pages  upon  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  with  statements  of  diflerent  spokesmen, 
from  the  President  down,  proving  that  there  is  not  the 
slightest  intent  on  the  part  of  the  administration  to  be  neu- 
tral in  the  war  now  going  on  in  Europe.  Lft  me  quote  a 
few  excerpts  and  let  us  see  how  neutral  they  are  in  spirit 
and  how  neutral  v;e  will  in  fact  be  if  we  yield  to  the  pressure 
to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act. 

At  St.  Paul.  Minn.,  on  October  9.  1936.  the  President  said: 

A  prosperous  world  has  not  permanent  room  in  it  for  dictator- 
ship or  for  war 

At  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  August  14,  1936.  the  Pi'esident 
said: 

There  are  newborn  fanaticisms,  convictions  on  the  part  of  cer- 
tain peo'ple  that  thev  have  become  the  unique  depusitories  of 
ultimate  truth   and  riglit 

At  Chicago,  on  October  5,  1937.  the  President  said: 

The  peace,  the  freedom,  and  the  security  of  90  percent  c-f  the 
popvilation  of  the  world  is  being  jeopardiz-d  by  the  remaining  10 
percent  who  ,ire  threareniny  a  break-down  of  al!  international  crdiT 
and  law  Surely  th^'  90  percent  who  want  to  live  in  peace  under 
the  law  and  m  .".cc  .rd..nce  with  moral  .-tandaid.s  that  have  received 
almost  universal  acceptance  through  the  centuries,  can  and  mu-t 
find  seme  way  to  make  their  will  prevail,     •      *      ' 

It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  epidemic  of  world 
lawle.ssness   is   spteadme 

\Vh:'n  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease  starts  to  .-.pread.  tho  ccm- 
nninity  approves  and  j(;ins  in  a  quarap.tine  of  the  patients  in 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread 
of   the   disease       '      *      ' 

War  IS  a  contai^ion.  whether  it  be  declared  or  undeclared. 

Again,  in  a  statement  published  in  the  New  York  Times 
en  Novemiber  20,  1938.  the  President  said: 

The  news  of  the  past  few  days  from  Germ.any  has  deeply  shocked 
public  opinion  in  the  Unit-d  States.      •      •      • 

I  could  myself  scarcely  believe  that  such  things  could  occur  m  a 
twentieth-century   civilization. 

Asa  in  in  a  radio  address  on  November  4,  1938.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt said: 

In  o'her  lands  across  the  water  the  flares  of  militarrm  and 
conquest,  tcrrgrism  and  intolerance,  have  vividly  revealed  to 
Amen-.ans  tot;,'the  first  time  since  the  Revolution  how  precious 
and  extraordinary  it  is  to  be  allowed  this  free  choice  of  free 
leaders  for  free  men. 

N 1  one  w.U  order  us  how  to  vote,  and  the  only  watchers  wo 
shall  find  at  the  polls  are  the  watchers  who  guarantee  our  ballot 
is  secret 

Again  in  the  same  radio-  address  the  President  said: 

If  our  democracy  is  to  survive,  it  must  give  the  average  man  a 
reasonable  assurance   that   the  belts   will   be   kept   moving. 

Dictators  liave  recor;nized  that  problem.  They  keep  the  con- 
veyor belts  moving — but  at  a  terrible  price  to  the  individual  ar.d 
to  his  civil  liberty. 

In  a  speech  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on 
Foreign  Policy,  October  26.  1938,  the  President  said: 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  peace  by  fear  has  no 
higher  or  more  enduring  quality   than   peace   by    the  sword 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  the  reign  of  law  is  to  be  replaced  by  a 
lecurrcnt  sanctification  of  sheer  force. 

There  can  be  no  peace  if  national  policy  adopts  as  a  deliberate 
instrument  the  threat  of  war. 


At  Kingston,  Ontario,  on  August  18,  19:^8.  the  President 
said : 

But  there  is  one  process  which  we  certainly  cannot  chanrte  and 
probably  ought  not  chancre.  This  is  the  feeling  which  ordlna.y 
men  and  women  have  about  events  they  can  understand.  We  can- 
not prevent  our  people  from  having  an  opinion  in  regard  to 
wanton  brutality,  m  regard  to  undemocratic  regimentation,  in 
regard  to  misery  inil.cted  en  lielploss  peoples,  or  in  itg.ird  to 
violations  of  accepted  individual  rights 

Again  in  a  ^percii  at  Trra-ur-'  I.-Lmd.  Sun  Fi-anci.->co.  Calif., 
on  July  14.  1938,  the  Chiet  Ex-eutne  said: 

We  fervently  hope  for  the  day  whon  the  other  leading  nations 
f.f  the  world  will  realize  that  their  present  course  niu-.t  inevitab:y 
lead  them  to  disaster. 

Again  m  a  radio  address  on  the  occasion  of  th^  opening 

of  thp  San  Francisco  Golden  Gatr  E.xposition,  February   i:j 

1939.  Mr.  RoosLvelt   said: 

By  settm:;  an  example  of  international  solidarity,  cooperation. 
nuitu-il  tru.  t  and  mutual  helplulne.s.-..  v.e  may  keep  faith  alive  m 
the  heart  oi  an.<ious  and  troubled  humanity,  and  at  the  same 
ti.i.e    hit  democracy  high  above  the  u^ly   trumilence  of  autocracy. 

In  hi.s  ine-sage  to  the  Congrr.s.,  on  January  4,  1939,  the 
Prt'.sident  said  in  part : 

Storms  from  abroad  directly  chaaen.:;e  three  institutions  indis- 
pensable to  Americans,  now  as  always.  The  first  is  religion  It  is 
the  source  of  the  other  two  democracy  and  international  good 
faith.     •      •      • 

There  comes  a  time  in  the  afTairs  of  men  when  they  mu*t  pre- 
pare to  defend  not  their  homes  alone,  but  the  tenets  of  faith  and 
humanity  on  which  their  churche.-,,  their  governments,  and  their 
very  civilization  are  founded  The  defense  of  rehi^ion.  of  democ- 
racy and  of  good  faith  among  na'ions  is  all  the  same  ti::ht  To 
save  one  we  must  now  make  up  our  minds  to  save  all      ■      •      •. 

•  •  We  have  learned  that  God-fearing  democracies  of  the 
world,  which  ob.-erve  the  sanctity  of  treaties  and  good  faith  In 
their  d'-'alinu's  with  other  nations,  cannot  safely  be  mdiJTerent  to 
international  lawlessne-s  anywhere  Tliey  cannot  forever  let  pass, 
without  effective  prote-t.  acts  of  a'jgression  against  sister  nations- 
acts  which  automatically  undernune  all  of  us. 

•  •  •  Words  may  be  futile,  but  war  Is  nut  the  ciilv  mean>  of 
commanding  a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind  Tht  re 
are  many  methods  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  niorc  effe'-' ive 
th  .-i  mere  words,  of  bringing  home  to  aggressor  governments  the 
agur<  gate  sentiments  of  our  own  people 

A';  the  very  least  we  can  and  .'hould  avoid  any  action,  or  lack  of 
action,  which  will  encourage,  assist,  or  build  up  an  aggressor. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  content  to  let  the  American  p-ople  judge 
of  tlie  quality  of  neutrality  expressed  in  these  .■-entimt'nts. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  a  few  excerpts  from  statements  made 
by  an  authorized  spokesman  of  th.e  adminis; ration  and  a 
member  of  the  President's  Cabinet.  Heniy  A.  Wallaeo.  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  It  is  understood,  of  course,  that  on 
a  mattor  of  international  !!'Iatl^n-^  no  memb<'r  of  thf  Presi- 
dent's Cabinet  would  thir.k  of  .'^^peakmg  without  the  approval 
of  the  President. 

In  the  New  York  Times  cf  April  9.  1938.  Mr.  Secretary 
"Wallace  is  quoted  as  saying: 

It  is  vital  to  the  peace  cf  us  and  o\ir  children  that  the  Amer:ca.s 
turn  a  stony  face  lo  the  European  dictators  who  are  intent  on 
destroying  democracy 

The.-e  nations  look  at  the  tlunly  popvilated  Anierlcas  with  envious 
eyes.  They  covet  the  trade  of  the  .Americas  and  do  not  scruple  to 
use  methods  which  we  in  the  United  Slates  have  not  hitherto 
cared  to  use. 

In  a  radio  speech  on  September   17,  1937.  Mr.  Secretary 

Wallace  said: 

There  are  leaders  In  o'hrr  lands  who  would  like  to  see  the  forces 
of  di-unity  conquer  th:s  country  They  would  like  to  see  democ- 
racy fall  in  nrd' r  that  th"ir  own  nervous  belief  in  dictatorslup 
mts;ht  be  strenChened.  They  jeer  democracy  and  .say  a  demo- 
cratic government  arts  only  when  it  is  too  late  In  their  minds 
there  can  be  no  progrc.-.-  and  no  unity  in  a  democracy  For  them 
there  are  no  men  of  good  will,   there  are  only  men  of  force 

Again,  in  an  address  in  New  York  City  February  12.  1939, 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  Wallace  said: 

Claims  to  racial  superiority  are  not  new  in  the  world  Even  in 
such  a  democratic  country  as  ours  there  are  some  who  would 
claim  that  the  Amenc.m  people  are  superior  to  all  otlurs.  But 
never  before  m  the  world's  history  has  such  a  con.v  lotis  and 
systematic  effort  been  made  to  inculcate  the  youth  of  a  nation 
with  ideas  of  raci*!  supenonty  as  arc  being  made  in  Germany  today. 


He  said  further  in  the  same  speech: 

Thus  the  dictatorial  regime  in  Germany,  masquerading  as  propa- 
ganda in  p.seudo-scientific  terms.  Is  teaching  the  German  boys  and 
girls  to  beUeve  that  their  race  and  their  nation  are  superior  to  all 
others,  and  by  implication  thai  that  nation  and  that  race  have  a 
right  to  dominate  all  others. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  leave  you  to  judge  whether  or  not 
those  sentiments  are  reeking  with  neutrality. 

Now  let  me  turn  to  another  authorized  spokesman  for  the 
administration  and  quote  briefly  from  his  public  utterances. 
I  refer  to  the  genial  and  ordinarily  soft-spoken  Secretary 
Ickes.  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Said  Mr.  Ickes  in  a  radio  address  on  February  22,  1938: 

In  all  parts  of  the  world  It  [democracy]  is  beset  by  two  fanatical 
foes,  which  have  the  will  to  conquer  at  all  costs.  Democracy  can- 
not live  side  by  side  m  the  same  country  with  either  fascism  or 
ccnimunism,     •      •      • 

Totalitarianism,  either  of  the  right  or  of  the  left.  Is  alien  to 
the  spirit  that  dominates  the  &igllsh-speaking  democracies  of  the 
world  Totalitarianism  is  subversive  ol  the  Ideals  upon  which  our 
democracies  are  founded. 

In  a  radio  address  in  Chicago  on  April  3.  1938,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Ickes  said: 

Let  us  make  no  mistake.  Totalitarianism  Is  Insidiously  boring 
today  from  within  the  temples  of  our  liberty  and  assaulting  It 
from   without. 

Again,  in  an  address  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on  December  18, 
1938,  Mr.  Secretary  Ickes  said: 

Recently  it  ha-  come  to  be  believed  by  many  that  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Middle  Ages  to  find  a  pattern  Into  which  the  political 
life  cf  the  pre.sent  European  dictatorships  will  properly  fit.  But 
this  Is  an  Insult  to  the  Middle  Ares      •      •      • 

•  •  •  To  seek  a  true  comparison  [with  the  dictatorships] 
It  Is  necessary  to  go  bark  Into  that  period  of  history  when  man 
was  unlettered,  benighted,  and  bestial.     •      •      • 

Certain  sections  cf  Europe  today  have  made  it  possible  for  eth- 
nolojists  aiid  anthrotKlogists  to  study  primitive  man  without 
having  to  sift  kitchen  middens  or  attempt  to  reconstruct  a  social 
order  on  the  basis  of  a  human  Jawbone  or  a  few  crude  imple- 
ments used  in  the  dally  life  of  long  ago.  The  Intelligence  and 
culture  01  a  humane  people,  by  a  sudden  and  swift  revulsion,  has 
been  sunk  without  trace  in  the  thick  darkness  of  preprimltive 
times.  •  •  •  Superstition  once  more  rules  the  minds  of  men. 
and  modern  dictators  have  set  themselves  up  as  high  priests  of  a 
more  cruel,  if  a  more  refined,  vcodooism. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  these  statements  I  challenge  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  to  find  a  trace  of  that  which  we  call 
neutrality,  or  impartiality,  the  basis  ujxjn  which  should  rest 
the  relations  of  this  country  with  its  foreign  neighbors. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  quote  from  some  of  the  volu- 
minous expressions  of  the  administration's  recognized 
spokesm-an  in  another  body,  one  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  that  body. 

On  October  7.  1937,  the  gentleman  referred  to,  speaking  of 

Japan's  course  in  China,  said: 

Our  Government  can  no  longer  refrain  from  asserting  the  facts 
and  publicly  condemning  Japan. 

•  •  •  The  President  has  suggested  the  method  of  compelling 
Japan  to  desist  from  its  barbarous  warfare  of  destruction.  He 
holds  that  Japan  is  disseminating  war  disease  which  may  involve 
the  world  and  that  Japan  should  be  quarantined  as  every  civilized 
community  quarantines  against   contagious  disease. 

The  Neutrality  Act  was  never  intended  to  meet  such  contagion. 
•  •  •  What  is  required  now  is  a  quarantine  to  prevent  the  spread 
ol  the  war  disease  and  to  stamp  it  out.    •     •     • 

Let  the  civilized  governments  which  are  backed  by  90  percent  of 
the  people  of  the  world  ostracize  Japan.  Let  them  refuse  to  have 
any  dealings  with  the  country  Let  them  refuse  to  continue  any 
commercial  or  credit  relations  with  Japan  and  there  need  not  be  a 
single  shot  fired.  Such  action  (economic  sanctions)  is  more  powerful 
than  the  Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States. 

No  government  can  conduct  war  under  such  ostracism,  In  my 
opinion. 

It  might  be  stated  in  passing  that,  up  to  this  time,  no  other 
nation  has  approved  these  sentiments. 

On  December  23.  1938,  this  gentleman,  speaking  in  his 
official  capacity,  said: 

1  The  peopl«  of  the  United  States  do  not  like  the  Government  of 
Japan 

2  TTie  people  of  the  United  States  do  not  like  the  Government  of 
Germany. 

3.  Ti-e  people  of  the  United  States,  in  my  opinion,  are  against  any 
form  of  dictatorial  government,  communistic  or  fasclstlc. 


4  The  p)eople  of  the  United  States  have  the  right  and  power  to 
enforce  morality  and  Justice  in  accordance  with  peace  treaties  with 
us.  And  they  will.  Our  Government  does  not  have  to  use  military 
force  and  will  not  unless  necessary. 

On  January  5.  1939,  referring  to  the  President's  message  to 
Congress,  this  gentleman  said: 

The  President  very  clearly  stated  that  we  had  the  right,  and  it  was 
our  duty,  to  refrain  from  aiding  those  conquering  dictators,  and  It 
was  equally  our  duty  in  every  way.  except  through  the  use  of  armed 
force,  to  aid  democracies  In  their  fight  against  these  dictators. 

It  is  evident  to  me.  and  undoubtedly  to  the  President,  that  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  has  not.  and  probably  will  not,  accomplish 
this  purpose  (of  aiding  the  "democracies").  In  fact.  In  some  cases 
it  may  result  In  the  contrary.  If  this  conception  is  correct,  then 
some  action  by  Congress  is  essentlsd. 

On  January  23,  1939,  on  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
this  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  an- 
other body  said  that  we  must — 

Resist  with  every  legal  means  short  of  war  the  advance  of  these 
dictatorial  government  toward  our  country  and  our  neighbors  and 
be  prepared  to  repulse  them  with  armed  force  If  such  advance  Is  not 

stopped. 

Again  on  February  21, 1939,  this  gentleman  said  in  ridiculing 
the  policy  of  appeasement: 

The  policy  of  appeasement  has  not  only  been  unsuccessful  and 
ultimately  destructive  but  has  been  Immoral.  It  Is  evident  that  a 
person  can  die  but  once,  and  the  period  cf  life  is  limited,  and  that 
It  Is  far  better  that  he  die  a  few  days  earlier  for  Christianity,  justice, 
and  liberty  than  that  he  live  a  little  longer  In  cowardice  and 
degeneracy. 

The  gentleman  here  was  referring  to  the  youth  of  America. 
He  was  declaring,  in  essence,  that  he  was  ready  to  fight  to  the 
last  drop  of  their  blood. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  who  publicly  made  these 
statements  for  the  world  to  hear  is  the  author  of  the  measure 
at  present  before  this  body  for  consideration. 

Where  Is  any  neutrality  to  be  found  in  these  statements? 

Let  it  be  understood,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  am  not  address- 
ing myself  to  the  sentiments  which  these  various  spokesmen 
of  the  administration  have  expressed.  Let  me  say  to  you 
here  and  now  that  I  abhor  oppression  of  minorities,  sup- 
pression of  Individual  rights,  and  the  dictatorial  form  of 
government,  whether  it  be  rightist  or  leftist,  whether  it  be 
somewhere  else  in  the  world  or  in  the  United  States,  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  body  possibly  could.  But  I  am 
at  this  time  addressing  myself  to  the  falsehood  in  which  this 
measure  has  been  garbed,  or  the  attempt  at  least  to  dress 
it  in  the  attire  of  a  neutrality  measure. 

It  is  perfectly  obvious  to  any  thinking  person  that  in  be- 
ing asked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  the  administration 
has  not  the  slightest  intention  of  achieving  that  repeal  for 
the  purpose  of  preserving  the  neutrality  of  this  Nation  and 
this  people  in  the  war  now  going  on  in  Europe. 

The  expressed  purpose,  the  purpose  expressed  in  the  very 
statements  I  have  just  read  to  you,  statements  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  by  authorized  spokesmen  for  his  administration, 
show  clearly  and  plainly  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo is  sought,  not  for  the  purpose  of  neutrality,  but  for 
the  purpose  of  permitting  the  administration  to  involve 
this  Nation  in  taking  sides  with  certain  belligerent  nations 
against  their  adversaries. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker  and  colleagues  of  the  House,  if  we 
want  to  be  urmeutral  and  repeal  this  arms  embargo,  frankly 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  England  and  France  in  their  war 
with  Germany,  and  if  we  are  willing  to  do  that  realizing 
in  advance  that  we  are  taking  the  first  step  down  the  road 
to  war.  then  in  Giod's  name  let  us  be  honest  with  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  with  ourselves,  and  state  the  fact  and  take 
our  action  in  the  light  of  that  fact. 

If  we  are  willing  to  ignore  the  advice  of  George  Wash- 
ington, if  we  are  willing  to  repeat  the  folly  of  1917,  well 
and  good;  let  us  be  honest  with  the  American  people  and 
with  ourselves  and  say  we  are  ready  to  run  that  risk  by 
repealing  the  arms  embargo. 

TTiere  comes  to  my  mind  an  excellent  editorial  In  the 
Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  24.  1939,  which  so  simply 
and  succinctly  expresses  the  facts  of  the  present  situation 
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that  I  again  want  to  refer  to  it.  althouc:h  I  placed  it  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  594.  This  editorial  pointed 
cut  that  our  forefathers  came  to  America  because  they  wanted 
to  live  more  free,  wholesome,  and  comfortable  lives  than  was 
possible  in  feud-torn  and  quarrel-cursed  Europe.  They  can.e 
to  America  because  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  the  ennr.- 
ties  of  the  Old  World  and  the  barbarous  wars  which  were 
ccntinucusly  resulting  therefrom. 

Then  in  1917.  this  editorial  points  out,  we  found  ourselves 
bullied  into  going  back  into  the  old  mess  and  again  wallowing 
in  the  quarrels  of  the  Old  World. 

The  results  of  our  foolishness  were  the  loss  of  the  lives 
and  limbs  of  thousand>  upon  thousands  of  the  best  of  our 
youth,  a  war  debt  of  billions  of  dollars,  a  moral  and  eco- 
nomic upset  from  which  we  have  not  yet  recovered,  and 
flagrant,  and  in  some  cases  abusive,  ingratitude  from  those 
we  had  aided. 

All  we  did  was  a  total  loss.  We  did  not  help  Europe,  but 
we  did  injure  ourselves  grievously  and  dangerously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  ready  to  repeat  that  folly  by  re- 
pealing this  em^bargo  act  and  again  messing  into  th*^  wars 
of  Europe,  then  in  Gcd*s  name  let  us  be  honest  with  the 
American  people  and  with  ourselves  and  state  plainly  what 
we  are  doing  and  why  we  arc  doing  it.  and  then  prepare  in 
the  next  session  of  this  Congress  to  vot^  many  more  billions 
for  increased  armaments  in  preparation  for  our  inevitable 
entrance  into  the  European  war. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  and  would  not  deny  to  tho 
proponents  of  this  bill  the  right  to  urge  their  case,  nor  do 
I  question  their  sincerity  in  believing  that  we  must  take  sides 
In  the  war  in  Europe  in  order  to  maintain  democracy. 

I  do  want  to  point  cut,  however,  that  the  very  first  neces- 
sary act  which  this  Congress  must  perform  when  this  Nation 
roes  into  war,  or  even  when  war  becomes  imminent,  is  to 
adopt  a  mobilization  plan  that  absolutely  extinguishes  con- 
stitutional democracy  in  this  Nation  and  sets  up  a  military 
dictatorship  as  complete  as  any  dictatorihip  existing  in 
Russia  or  Germany  or  Italy  today. 

The  irony  of  this  whole  situation  to  me  is  the  fact  that 
we  even  talk  about  going  to  war  to  preserve  democracy, 
all  the  while  knowing  that  our  very  first  act  of  war  will  be 
to  wipe  democracy  out  of  the  picture  in  our  own  country. 
Not  only  will  democracy  be  extinguished  for  the  duration 
of  the  war,  but,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ve|-y  terms  of  the  1939 
revision  of  the  Mobilization  Act  recognize  that  that  dictator- 
ship will  have  to  be  continued  for  an  indefinite  period  after 
the  emergency  is  ended,  and  preparations  are  to  be  made, 
preparations  which  will  be  validated  by  this  Congress  at  the 
beginning  of  the  em.eigency.  for  the  continuance  of  that 
dictatorship  after  the  emergency  has  ended  and  for  so  lona 
a  time  thereafter  as  the  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  armed 
forces,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  shall  deem  the 
continuance  of  the  dictatorship  desirable. 

The  American  people  would  do  well  to  ponder  those  facts. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to  introduce  an  editorial  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Detroit  News.  It  appears  to  me  to 
be  the  finest  analysis  of  the  President's  address  before  the 
opening  session  of  the  Congress  I  have  seen.  I  commend  it 
to  the  careful  consideration  of  every  Member  of  tiiis  House: 

ROOSEVELT    ON    NEXTTRALITY 

The  President's  address  to  Congress  contained  no  single  rea.son 
for  repealing  the  arms  (^mbargo. 

That  curious  fact  sums  up  the  significance  of  the  addres.-. 
Purportedly  it  gave  Congress  the  President's  advice  on  how  th? 
Neutrality  Act  may  be  changed  to  help  lus  remain  neutral  in  the 
European  war.  Ac'tiiany  it  advised  how  the  act  might  be  amended 
to  help  the  Allies,  wiriiout  too  great  risk,  in  the  President's  judg- 
ment, jf  American  involvement. 

This  summarization  of  the  message  may  not  sound  famiUar  to 
readers  who  failed  to  give  it  critical  attention.  The  words  "help 
the  Allit'S"  did  not  appear  in  it.  The  idea  wtis  conveyed,  rather. 
by  such  sentences  as  tnis; 

'■\V<'  know  what  mieht  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  if  the 
new  philosophies  of  force  were  to  encompass  the  other  contincrus 
and  invade  our  own." 

Suggestions  of  that  sort — of  American  Interest  in  an  Allied 
victory — were  repeated  in  various  otlier  waj-s.  The  conclusion  never 
was  reacht  d  th.ir.  :hcr>_fijre,  we  ^i.■•  uld  help  the  Allies.  This  too 
was  only  suggested,  by  the  device  of  asserting  farther  on  that  the 


arni.s  enVoar>jo  is  "in  my  upmion.  most  vitally  dangerous  to  Ainci- 
ican  peace  " 

The  reader  will  search  the  addr<-ss  tn  vain  for  nn  explanation  of 
why  the  embargo  is  "most  vltallv  dangerous"  There  is  no  txplana- 
ti'H.  except  by  refernn-  tack  to  the  prior  warning  of  what  nv-h*; 
hiippen  If  the  Allies  were  delcatcd  and  the  "new  philosophies  of 
lOiTL"  prevailed. 

This' was  to  our  mind  an  extraordinary  public  document  in  It.s 
failuie  to  discuss  directly  an  '.->Uf  of  such  importance  Yet  we 
should  note  in  passing  that  our  c-^mment  on  it-  e\aslvencs,s  d  w-s 
not  impiv  doubt  of  Presid  nt  Ro  '^eve'.t  s  desire  to  keep  the  country 
at  peace  It  was  the  evasiveness  of  a  man  wliO  convinced  that 
peace  can  be  had  onlv  bv  an  Allied  victory,  still  dared  iml  advocate 
to  the  cnvmtry  tliat  '"neutralUY"  be  formulated  with  that  end  in 
view 

In  order  to  clanfv  our  analysis  of  the  messace.  it  Is  ner.'s-;ary 
to  review  three  pa.->a::cs  m  it  that  looked  like  argument^  lor 
embargo  repial.  but  weren't  The  President  said  at  .some  leng-h 
nr.d  ir.  d  fTerent  ways  that  "returning  to  international  law"  In  our 
d-alings  vith  belligerents  was  the  best  way  to  remain  ncuir:il. 
(He  did  not  explain  why  nor  take  note  >.f  any  kind  of  the  fact 
that  the  embargo,  far  from  abrogating  tnternalional  law.  only 
refrains  from  exercising  some  of  o\ir  rights  under  it  )  He  s'.g- 
gested  an  analogy  between  the  present  embrvrgo  and  the  "dis- 
astrous" embargo  and  tionintercourse  arts  u{  1794  1803,  w!:lch 
preceded  our  involvement  in  the  War  of  18r2  (He  did  n-n  actually 
state  the  analogy,  since  none  exists,  the  earlier  embargoes  liavn.t; 
been  punitive  in  character  and  designed,  as  was  th--  War  of  1812. 
to  force  recognition  of  our  rights  u:id^^r  Internatiunal  law  )  He 
asked  "what  advantage"  wovild  ccme  to  this  country  Irom  refu.s- 
iw^  a  profitable  trade  in  munitions  and  itnplements  of  war  (He 
did  not  answer  his  own  question,  for  there  is  no  advantage  oxce,jt 
that,  as  claimed  by  supporters  of  the  embargo,  of  helping  ki  cp 
us  out  of  war  ) 

Let  us  now  state  cnce  more  the  theory  oti  which  this  a.ssumed 
advantage  of  the  embargo  is  based  It  is  believed  that  if  the  trade 
hi  niunitioi'.s  is  perm.itted,  there  will  grew  up  In  this  country  a 
mAinitlons  industry  and  a  whole  ccor.onuc  state  of  affairs  depend- 
ent on  the  Allied  cause  It  is  recognized  that  stich  a  state  of 
dependence  wiU  exist  anyway  by  virtue  of  a  prospercjtis  war  trade 
in  com.moditles  other  than  munitions  But  it  ;s  held  that  this 
deper.d?nce  would  be  vastly  enhanced  by  a  munitions  industry, 
who.se  product.s  could  not  conceivably  b-^  turned  to  peacetime 
uses.  Tluis  it  is  feared-  on  the  basis  of  1914  18  experience— that 
unless  this  inevitable  community  of  intcre-^t  with  the  Allied  cause 
Is  discouragrd,  it  will  lead  gradually  to  a  state  of  mind  favurable  to 
giving  military  as  well  as  eccncmic  aid 

The  President  failed,  as  stated,  to  answer  or  even  mention  this 
theory  of  the  provision  of  law  that  nominally  w.is  the  -uhj.'ct  of 
his  mes-agc  But  he  did  go  far  in  his  remark.s  t)  J'l.tify  the 
theory,  when  he  sugfrc.stcd  tb.e  embars'o  should  be  repealed  to 
help  the  Allies  If  we  a-^cept  iiow  that  we  must  give  th"  Allies 
economic  aid  to  safeguard  c  ur  own  peace  and  security,  will  we  be 
prepared  la'er  on  to  let  them  face  defeaf  Will  we  nm  have  condi- 
tioned ourselves,  metitally  and  morally  to  give  them  military  aid 
whenever  they  appear  to  need  it  for  victory? 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  centleman  from 
Ohio  ;  Mr.  White  1  such  time  as  he  may  d\s:re. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  early  in  September  I 
issued  a  statement  in  which  I  declared i 

Whether  nr  not  the  United  States  c^f  America  Ls  netitral  in  time 

of  war  depen.ds  m.ore  up^n.   the   ctmduct    of   fc-reign   pdicy  than   it 

does   on   any   legislation,    no   matter   how   des;giiated,    that  may   be 
placed  upon  our  statute  bock.s 

I  pointed  out  at  that  time  that  really  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  our  present  neutrality  law  were  those  sections  which 
gave  discretionary  power  to  the  President.  I  did  not  then, 
and  I  do  not  now,  think  that  the  embargo  question  will  either 
keep  us  out  or  get  us  into  war.  Whether  that  is  true  or  not, 
only  the  future  can  prove.  Under  any  circumstances.  I  do 
believe  that  the  granting  of  vague,  and  in  some  instances 
unlimited  discretionary  power  to  the  President  is  of  the 
utmoL-t  importance  in  the  matter  of  keeping  this  country 
out  of  war.  I  also  object  to  back-door  crediis.  subsidized 
credits  through  agencies  like  the  R.  F.  C,  the  Export-Import 
Barjk,  and  the  stabilization  fund.  I  believe  poison  gas  should 
certainly  be  banned.  I  likewise  object  to  the  fact  that  the 
Senate  bill  is  open  to  only  very  limited  revision  in  the  H'luse. 
Howt  ver.  it  is  mainly  because  this  bill  makes  and  contin- 
ues so  many  grants  of  discretionary  power  that  I  must  oppose 
it.  I  have  found  that  there  are  at  least  16  specific  and 
direct  ernnts  of  discretionary  power  to  the  President  in  this 
bill.  Of  course,  the  applicability  of  virtually  the  entire  bill 
is  made  dependent  on  the  President's  will  in  section  1  A. 
Very  little  in  this  bill  becomes  effective  unless  the  President — 

shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  "netwcen  foreign  states, 
and  th.it  it  i.«  necessary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citi;c:ens  of  the 
United  States. 


Under  that  discretionary  grant  of  power  the  President 
could  close  his  eyes  to  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war,  just 
as  he  did  in  the  conflict  between  China  and  Japan,  and  just 
as  he  has  done  m  regard  to  Russia's  invasion  of  Poland  in 
the  present  European  conflict.  Here  we  are  writing  what 
amounts  to  a  blank  check  for  the  President  in  the  field  of 
foreign  relations,  givme  him  power  beyond  his  constitutional 
prerccatives  in  that  sphere.  We  are  empowering  the  Presi- 
ded, in  his  discretion,  to  apply  stringent  regulations  en 
sh  pping  and  stringent  regulations  en  commercial  transac- 
tions With  certain  countries.  The  President  need  not  apply 
these  restrictions  against  any  country,  or.  if  he  wishes,  he 
muy  apply  them  against  any  country  that  he  regards  as 
( n^aging  :n  war. 

In  another  part  of  this  bill  we  are  giving  the  President 
wholly  d.scretionary  p)ower  to  prescribe  combat  areas  and  to 
make  whatever  rules  and  regulations  he  sees  fit  to  govern  the 
passage  of  American  citizens  and  ships  through  such  areas. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  "combat  area"  section  of  this  bill — 
section  3 — that  nquires  the  President  to  apply  his  proclama- 
tirn  describing  combat  areas  impartially  and  equally  against 
all  belligerents  in  a  given  war. 

Acain  in  section  11  this  bill  gives  the  President  discretion- 
ary power  to  place  such  restrictions  on  the  use  of  our  ports 
and  territorial  waters  by  submarines  or  armed  merchant 
ve.ssels.  This  section  contains  nothing  that  would  require 
the  President  to  apply  such  restrictions  impartially  and 
equally  acainst  all  belligerents;.  Under  the  section  the  Presi- 
dent may  make  special  rules  restricting  the  movement  of 
submarines,  while  leaving  armed  merchantmen  free  to  pro- 
ceed as  they  please.  Moreover,  the  term  "territorial  waters" 
is  not  defined  in  the  bill,  Uirtil  2  months  ago  that  term 
was  generally  understood  to  mean  a  distance  of  some  3 
miles  (  ff  our  coast  lines.  But  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
in  Europe,  the  President  at  his  press  conferences  has  under- 
taken to  give  a  new  meaning  to  the  term  "territorial 
waters."  He  has  .said  that  American  territorial  waters  ex- 
tend as  far  as  American  interests.  Under  the  inspiration 
of  cur  Government  the  American  republics  last  month  pro- 
claimed the  so-called  Declaration  of  Panama  which,  in  effect, 
would  ban  hostilities  by  any  belligerent  m  an  area  from  300 
to  600  miles  off  the  coast  line  of  the  North  and  South 
American  Continents.  Everyone  is  agreed  that  the  Declara- 
tion of  Panama  is  either  a  meaningless  gesture  or  is  a  very 
dangerous  undertaking.  If  this  Government  is  going  to 
police  an  area  from  300  to  600  miles  off  the  American  coast 
lines  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  are  taking  on  the  most 
gigantic  task  ever  assumed  by  any  nation  in  history.  And 
yet.  under  section  11  of  this  bill  and  in  view  of  the  several 
statements  regarding  territoiial  waters  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  press  conferences  recently,  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
we  are  not  giving  the  President  authority  in  section  11  of 
this  bill  to  carry  out,  in  part  at  least,  the  terms  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Panama.  If  I  am  wrong  about  that,  if  nothing 
more  is  meant  by  the  term  "territorial  waters"  in  this  sec- 
tion than  the  usual  3-mile  area  off  our  coast  lines,  why  is  not 
that  definition  written  into  this  bill?  This  is  a  glowing 
illustration,  to  my  mind,  of  the  vague  and  undefined  au- 
thority which  we  are  giving  to  the  President  in  this  measure. 

Now  Members  of  the  House  may  say  that  the  President 
will  not  abuse  the  discretionary  authority  that  we  are  repos- 
ing in  him.  I  am  not  making  that  argument.  But  the 
President  has  certain  ideas  about  the  relationship  of  the 
United  States  to  the  present  European  confiict  with  which 
I  heartily  disagree.  I  believe  that  the  United  States  has  no 
place  in  a  European  war.  I  believe  that  the  United  States 
should  keep  out  of  war  and  I  do  not  believe  we  should  even 
risk  getting  into  war  by  activities  which  some  may  call  short 
of  war,  but  which  in  the  end  may  well  turn  out  to  be  a 
short  cut  into  war. 

We  do  know  from  the  speech  which  the  President  delivered 
at  Chicago  in  October  1937.  and  in  subsequent  utterances, 
that  he  very  definitely  believes  the  United  States  has  an 
obligation  to  take  a  hand  against  aggressor  nations.  I  do 
not.  We,  likewise,  know  that  the  President  believes  this 
Government    should   give   all   assistance   possible,   short   of 
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war.  to  certain  belligerents  in  the  present  conflict.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  European  conflict  is  no  affair  of  ours  and 
that  we  should  maintain  a  strict  impartiality  and  neutrality 
in  regard  to  it.  And  it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  the 
President  will  administer  the  discretionary  power  granted 
in  this  bill  in  an  effort  to  effectuate  the  objectives  he  be- 
lieves in  and  which  he  has  made  so  abundantly  clear  to  us. 
In  this  connection  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  a  letter 
written  to  the  President  under  date  of  November  30.  1935, 
by  his.  then,  very  close  adviser.  Mr.  Raymond  Moley.  who 
for  several  years  was  head  of  the  New  Deal  "brain  trust." 
Mr.  Moley  prints  this  letter  in  full  in  his  recent  book.  After 
Seven  Years.  I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  the  following  language  from  Mr.  Moley 's  booki 

Now  It  requires  little  demonstration  to  shew  that  the  Instru- 
ments vcu  are  using — that  is.  the  men  in  whom  the  delicate 
execution  of  the  job  of  preserving  neutrality  Is  vested— are.  almost 
without  exception,  of  that  school  of  thought  that  believes  that 
participation  in  international  coercive  movements  can  save  us 
from  war.  They  are  of  that  mistaken  group  that  guided  Wilson 
along  the  road,  first  to  war  and,  beyond  that,  to  bitter  disillusion. 
I  say  "mistaken  "  because  It  was  their  advice  in  1915,  1916.  and 
1917  which  induced  us  to  enter  the  war  to  end  war  and  to  save 
democracy,  and  subsequent  events  have  shown  them  to  be  wTong. 
Apparently  they  are  still  firmly  m  the  saddle,  some  of  them  in 
person,  some  of  them  through  proteges  (i  e.,  as  Bingham,  of 
House  I.  others,  career  men  trained  under  the  old  dispensation — 
all  of  them  the  mtellectual  brethren  of  the  naive  Lansing  with 
one  foot  at  Broad  and  Wall  and  the  other  at  Geneva.  They  tell 
us  now.  in  one  form  or  another,  that  we  can  stop  wajs  by  engag- 
Ing  in  wars  to  stop  wars.  These  are  the  men  designated  to  effec- 
tuate your  decisions  and  to  provide  you  with  the  information 
nece-ssan,-  to  guide  you  en  a  dark  and  dangerous  road.  (And  no 
one  knows  better  than  you.  I  am  sure,  how  settled  are  the  policies 
of  the  State  Department  and  how  they  differ  from  your  own 
progressive  principles.) 

There  are  many  other  interesting  things  about  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  administration  contained  in  the  Moley  letter 
that  I  cannot  read  to  the  House  on  this  occasion,  but  I 
think  Mr.  Moley  casts  a  very  illiiminating  light  upon  the 
purpose  of  this  administration  in  the  foreign  field.  His 
letter  demonstrates  the  danger  of  blank-check  discretionary 
power  to  the  President  under  the  guise  of  a  neutrality  act 
And  it  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  feel  that  I  cannot  support 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate. 

The  full  text  of  the  letter  from  Mr.  Moley  to  President 

Roosevelt  is  as  follows: 

November  30.  1935. 
The  President, 

Warm  Springs.  Ga. 

Dear  Governor:  I  was  delighted  to  have  your  frank  and  earnest 
note  of  November  23.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  to  speak  with 
equal  freedom  of  matters  which  I  have  hesitated  to  discuss  with 
you  and  so  I  shall  ask  your  indulgence  for  what  is  going  to  be.  I 
know,  a  rather  lengthy  outpouring.  I  ask  leave  to  tell  you,  in  this 
letter,  just  as  I  should  like  to  if  I  were  sitting  with  you,  all  of  the 
thoughts  your  note  has  stirred  in  my  mind. 

Tlie  issues  raised  in  your  letter  are  of  transcendent  importance, 
not  only  to  the  coum;ry  and  your  party  but  to  your  own  future,  I 
am  concerned  with  these  issues  on  that  level,  and  not  on  the  basis 
of  personal  feeling  toward  members  of  your  State  Department. 
Instead  of  these  differences  arising  from  the  events  of  1933,  it  is  more 
truthful  to  say  that  those  events  arose  from  these  differences  of 
opinion  which  long  antedated  that  time.  I  found  in  the  State 
Department  under  Stimson.  even  before  my  official  service  began 
there,  an  atmosphere  foreign,  it  seemed  to  me.  to  the  vital  spirit 
which  characterized  the  campaign  of  1932.  That  atmosphere  has 
not  changed  since  Stlmson's  departure.  It  closed  around  me  and 
I  had  not  served  in  office  a  month  before  I  knew  that  It  would  be 
intolerable.  I  escaped  with  my  convictions.  Those  who  were  in 
oppc>sition  to  what  it  seemed  to  me  were  the  interests  of  progressive 
thought  in  this  country  remained. 

They  remain. 

But.  as  they  labor  in  the  shaping  of  policies  that  I  deeply  and 
earnestly  believe  to  be  dangerous.  I  have  left  to  me  the  right  to 
criticize,  to  oppose,  and.  if  possible,  to  convince  you,  too,  of  the 
existence  of  the  danger. 

Now.  I  want  to  speak  to  you  specifically  of  the  Canadian  treaty. 
I  have  consistently  advocated  a  general  reciprocal  agreement  with 
Canada  in  many  private  conversations  with  you  and  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  before  my  resignation,  in  printed  articles,  and  in 
a  speech  made  in  Canada  after  I  resigned.  I  say  this  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  record  of  my  belief  that  we  should  seek  more  trade  with 
Canada.  Incidentally.  I  did  not,  in  the  editorial  about  which  you 
wrote  to  me,  discuss  the  wisdom  of  a  trade  agreement  with  Canada 
or  the  specific  provisions  of  the  agreement  Just  concluded. 

When  the  existing  law  on  reciprocal  trading  was  before  Congress 
I  published  a  carefully  phrased  editorial  dated  March  24.  1934.  favor- 
ing the  bill  but  indlicating  my  belief  that  (1)   to  attempt  to  carry 
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cut  'tie  reciprocal-tariff  policy  while  we  adhered  to  the  most-fa- 
vcred-nat'.on  principle  would  lead  to  serious  consequences,  and  (2) 
that.  In  making  the  treaties,  a  forum  should  be  provided  for 
discussion  "under  conditions  that  ccn=erve  the  public  interest  "  I 
have  since  held  firmly  to  these  two  beliefs  and  in  the  face  of  that 
fact  I  should  have  been  a  dishorn  st  Journalist  had  I  not  spoken  my 
mind  onto  again,  even  in  the  face  of  a  popular  treaty  with  Canada. 

What  troubles  me  with  respect  to  the  present  Canadian  treaty 
i.'-  the  fact  that  the  quotas  allowed  are  •"elobal"  and  that  hence. 
accordii:g  to  the  experts,  a  certain  proportion  of  the  articles  ad- 
mitted will  not  come  from  Canada  at  all  but  from  natioixS  from 
whom  we  receive  absolutely  no  quid  pro  quo  en  this  deal.  To  that 
extent,  the  treaty  is  not  a  trade:  it  is  a  gift  at  the  expense  of 
American  producers. 

But  ;is  ycu  say,  the  danger  that  we  will  be  flooded  with  imports 
is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  quota.  In  other  words,  economic  and 
political  disaster  is  avoided  by  the  use  of  the  very  device  which 
Secretary  Hull  denounces  If  such  circuitous  calculations  must  be 
followed  to  avoid  the  effects  of  adherence  to  the  most -favored- 
nation  prmcinle.  why  not  achieve  our  ends  directly  by  eliminating 
the  mc:)5t-favored-nation  concessions  entirely  and  by  making  bi- 
lateral agreements  in  which  we  give  and  receive  definite  and  specific 
concessions  ixi  trade  limited  by  quotas? 

Why  bother  at  all  to  maintain  the  fiction  of  most-favnred-nation 
treatment,  if  fiction  It  Is,  and  then  attempt  (not  altogether  suc- 
cessfully) to  avert  the  consequences  of  such  action  by  the  quota 
device.' 

The  answer  is  that  those  in  whom  vou  have  vested  the  author- 
ity to  administer  the  reciprocal-tariff  policy  want  to  achieve  a 
general  downward  revision  of  tariffs  without  congressional  inter- 
vention— an  end  which  will  most  certainly  injure  your  adminis- 
tration and  split  your  following.  And  I  might  add.  in  this  con- 
nection, that  it  is  this  intent,  this  fixed  purp)c.se  to  lower  tariffs 
on  the  part  of  those  entru.sted  with  the  administration  of  the 
Recipre'cal  Tariff  Act  that  makes  so  dantrerous  the  indirect,  round- 
about method  now  being  followed.  If  the  act  were  administered 
by  men  of  another  view,  by  a  Key  Pittm.^n.  or  by  a  Bob  La  Fol- 
LETTE.  <me  mi^ht  be  less  fearful;  under  the  present  circumstances, 
apprehension   is   understandable. 

My  education  en  the  tariff  question  goes  back  a  long  time,  but 
the  conclusions  to  which  it  impelled  me  really  crystallized  during 
your  priconvention  campaign.  You  will  remember  that  the  recip- 
rocal-treaty idea  was  set  forth  by  you  in  your  St.  Paul  speech. 
The  p' sition  you  took  in  that  speech  was  not  only  an  astute  one, 
politically,  but  a  sound  one.  from  the  point  of  view  of  econvimlcs 

The  tariff  plank  in  the  Democratic  platform  was  written  subse- 
quently without  reference  to  your  expressed  views.  It  was  so 
ambiguous  that,  despite  every  effort  on  my  part  to  comprehend  it. 
It  remains  to  this  day  wholly  meaningless  to  me.  I  believe  that 
this  was  your  ir,vn  reaction  to  it  also  and  th'it  th.s  was  the  rea.'mn 
why  you  quite  properly  carried  into  the  campaign  your  own  tariff 
policy. 

May  I  add  that  it  seemed  perfectly  clear  to  me  at  the  time  that 
the  pohcy  you  advocated  during  the  campaicrn  could  not  be  car- 
ried out  if  we  adhered  to  the  most-favt)red-natl.jn  principle,  and 
that  I  took  it  for  granted  that  we  would  abandon  it. 

In  this  ccnnecticn,  you  will  remember  the  communications  re- 
ceived from  Secretary  Hull  i  then  Senator),  via  Mr.  Taussig,  during 
the  campaign,  and  the  discussion  of  his  suggestions  by  you.  Sena- 
tors PiTTM.AN  and  Walsh,  and  myself.  Your  Sionx  City  speech, 
which  rejected  the  idea  of  any  general  tariff  reduction,  was  the 
result. 

When  I  served  in  the  Department  of  State,  I  found  opinion  here 
unchanged  with  respect  to  general  tariff  reduction  and  adherence 
to  the  most-favored-nation  principle,  and,  despite  earnest  consid- 
eration on  my  part,  the  arguments  in  support  of  this  position 
seemed  to  me  to  be  completely  unconvincing.  In  fact.  In  May 
1933  I  wrote  a  syndicated  article  (which  you  read  in  advance  of 
publication)  expressing  my  conviction  that  the  London  Conference 
could  do  little  on  tariff  except  to  effect  an  exchange  of  views 

You  will  recall  the  fact.  I  know,  that  the  general-reduction-by- 
10-percent  idea  was  introduced  into  the  conference  and  promptly 
withdrawn.  You  will  recall  further  the  speech  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  addressed  to  the  conference  advocating  a  general  lower- 
ing of  tariff  barriers  which  you  and  Billy  Phillips  very  considerably 
amended. 

As  to  the  element  of  secrecy  In  the  consummation  of  treaties 
such  as  the  one  we  have  just  made  with  Canada,  I  must  stick  to 
my  gxms.  I  made  it  clear  In  the  editorial  to  which  you  refer  that 
I  Wcis  aware  of  the  "hearings"  that  are  granted,  although  the 
Ass<')C!ated  Press  dispatch  which  you  saw  did  not. 

But.  in  my  opinion,  the  hearings  now  granted  do  not  permit 
sufficiently  detailed  exploration  of  the  specific  points  contemplated 
In  reciprocal  treaties  To  say  that  if  such  hearings  were  granted 
some  of  those  injured  would  make  outcries  so  loud  as  to  defeat 
the  treaty  is  not  adequate  answer  to  the  objection  that  interested 
parties  are  not  given  sufficient  chance  to  present  their  arguments. 

The  present  methcxi  does  not  ultimately  prevent  the  outcries  in 
any  case.  They  only  come  after  the  event,  rather  than  before, 
and  then  they  are  the  more  deadly  to  you  politically  because  those 
who  emit  them  can  howl  that  they  have  not  only  been  injured 
but  that  they  have  had  no  chance  to  defend  themselves — a  charge 
which  always  gets  public  sympathy. 

I  am  not  convinced,  moreover,  that  a  treaty  would  be  defeated 
If  a  fair  public  hearing  were  given  after  initialing  and  before  final 
Executive  action.     At  that  point  there  might  be  Introduced  into 


the  proceedings  the  admirable  device  embodied  m  Senator  Norris' 
bill  vetoed  bv  Hoover  and  endorsed  by  you  m  your  Sioux  City 
speech  In    1932    thus: 

"Another  feature  of  the  bill  •  •  •  contemplated  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  public  counsel,  who  should  be  heard  on  all  appli- 
cations for  chances  in  rates  before  tl"if  commission  on  the  <.  lu-  hand 
for  increases  sought  by  producers,  often  greedv  or  for  decreases 
aeked  by  Importers,  equally  often  actuated  by  purely  selfish  mo- 
tives, or  by  others  seeking  such  reductiorus.  I  hope  some  such 
change  may  be  speedily  en.icte;!      It  will  have  my  cordial  approval." 

And  now  since  you  ha\L'  made  it  pos'^lble  for  me  to  explain  my 
vlev.s  on  this  tariff  matter  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to  speak  of 
a  much  more  serious  ques'ion  about  which  I  have  even  graver 
apprehensions — neutrality  Here  the  laeue  is  drawn  in  much  the 
same  pattern — conviction  on  my  part  that  you  hold  vievis  with 
which  a  vast  majority  of  the  country  agrees,  but  with  re«-pect  to 
which  tho'e  through  whom  you  are  acting  are  intent  upon  making 
a  quite  different  national  pol  ey  prevail  I  have  given  a  great  deal 
of  thought  to  this  of  late  and.  while  I  have  occasionally  spoken  to 
you  of  my  unea.-mess.  I  have  net  outlined  the  circumstances  that 
cause   it 

There  are,  of  course,  two  extreme  views  with  respect  to  our 
foreign  policy,  the  one  advtK-ating  utter  ls<Mation.  tlu  other  com- 
plete entan^'lement.  If  I  were  to  des'-ribe  your  following  realisti- 
cally. I  sfiou'.d  .say  that,  rn  the  whole,  your  most  loyal  followers 
lean  toward  the  first  point  of  view  Th*^  fir-t  ballot  at  the  con- 
vention In  1932  was  a  fair  lndlcati<m  of  the  type  of  men  who  were 
support  in::  you,  and  the  suh.-equent  enlislnient  into  their  ranks 
<  f  the  western  progressives  reinforced  this  element  of  your  snppi.rt. 
Surelv  such  internationalist  advocates  as  the  Baltimore  Sun  and 
the  New  York  Times  could  not  be  counted  as  sympathetic  sup- 
porters. Your  dome.--tic  policies  have  acrentuated  i\n>  cl>avaee — - 
a  fact  which  has  warmed  my  heart  and  enlisted  my  enthuM.ism 

I  realize,  however,  that  you  should  not  take  an  extreme  nosltt'^n 
and  hold  dotjmatieally  to  It  In  this  instance,  the  task  ;.■,  to 
retain  national  independence  of  action  but  to  move  so  far  toward 
inti-rnatlonalism  as  is  safe  and  expedient.  To  do  this,  however, 
compels  the  painstaking  pur-^nlt  of  a  hazardous  course  of  action 
The  success  of  such  an  op>eratlon  requires  fine  instruments  and 
accurate  information  Otherwise  disaster  may  result  to  the  Nation 
and  to  your  own  loyal  following 

Now  it  requires  little  demonstration  to  sh.ow  that  th.e  int^tru- 
ments  you  are  using-  that  is.  the  men  In  whom  the  delicate  execu- 
tion of  the  job  of  preserving  neutrality  Is  vested — are.  almost 
without  exception,  of  that  school  of  thought  that  believes  tliat 
participation  in  international  coercive  muvem.ents  can  save  us 
from  war  They  are  of  that  mistaken  group  that  truided  W'Ison 
along  the  road,  first  to  war  and.  beyond  that,  to  bitter  d.silluslon. 
I  say  "mistaken"  because  it  was  their  advice  in  1915.  1916.  and  1917 
which  induced  us  to  enter  the  war  "to  end  war  '  and  to  "save 
democ-acy"  and  subsi-quent  events  have  shown  them  to  be  wrong. 
Apparently  they  are  still  firmly  In  the  saddle.  s<>me  of  them  m 
pers<jn  some  of  them  through  proteges  d  e  .  as  Bmeham.  of 
House),  others,  career  men  trained  under  the  old  dispensation — 
ail  of  them  the  intellectual  brethren  of  the  naive  Lansing  with 
one  foot  at  Broad  and  Wall  and  the  ether  at  Geneva  Tliev  tell 
us  now,  in  one  form  or  another,  that  we  can  stop  wars  by  enea^tlng 
in  wars  to  stop  wars.  Ttie.sc  are  the  men  designated  to  effectuate 
your  decisions  and  to  provide  you  with  the  inlormjition  necessary 
to  guide  you  on  a  dark  and  dangerous  rciad.  (And  no  cut  knows 
better  than  you.  I  am  sure,  how  settled  are  the  policies  of  the 
State  Department  and  how  they  differ  from  your  own  progrcfislve 
principles  ) 

This  apprehension  concerning  your  International  advisers  explains 
why  Congress  acted  as  it  did  Ust  summer  when  it  rejected  section  1 
of  the  MeReynolds  resolution 

The  issue  was  not  new  to  Congress  In  March  1933  John  Bns=ett 
Moore  had  written  a  letter,  read  in  the  hearings  of  the  House  Crm- 
mittee  en  Foreign  Affair.'-,  exposing  the  Irreconciliability  of  a  dis- 
criminatory embargo  with  law,  common  sense,  or  jieace  Mr  Moore 
sent  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  me 

Despite  this  warning  and  despite  an  obviously  overwhelming 
opposition  in  the  Congress,  the  State  Department  urged  upon  you 
the  advocacy  of  a  contrary  course  this  August.  Th'ise  who  spoke 
for  the  Department  failed  to  point  out  to  yc  u  that  a  dlscrlm.natory 
arms  embargo  is  a  denial  of  neutrality — that  to  commit  an  act  of 
war  in  the  name  of  peace  is  a  clear  reversion  to  the  notion  of  wars 
to  end  war;  and,  while  there  are  those  who  believe  m  this  principle, 
I  venture  to  suggest  that  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  the 
country  agrees  with  Congress  that  it  is  a  notion  which  Is  self- 
contradictory 

It  is  true,  as  the  Department  argued,  that  the  President  may, 
by  maladroltness.  Involve  us  in  war.  But  the  great  power  of  the 
President  does  not  in  itself  Justify  asking  that  he  be  Invested  with 
a  complete  and  unreviewable  determination  as  to  which  of  two 
foreign  belligerents  is  right  or  wrong  Yet  one  of  the  very  top 
layers  of  your  advisers  on  foreign  relations — not  the  Secretary- 
said  in  writing  that  he  wanted  this  power  for  the  President  because 
in  an  international  crisis  Congress  might  not  act  and  thus  sacrifice 
our  vital  Interests.     This  is  a  strange  doctrine,  indeed. 

The  Plttman  resolution  was  passed  in  spite  of  these  representa- 
tions and  under  it  you  very  properly  recognized  a  state  of  war 
between  Italy  and  Ethiopia,  pronounced  the  embargo,  and  uttered 
the  coroUai-y  warning.     This  was  excellent. 

But  following  that  a  series  of  pronouncements  came  from  mem- 
bers of  the  admlnistratiou  which  have  confused  and  alarmed  me. 


Perhaps  I  ran  hes'  express  my  feelings  by  quotin-:  an  editorial 
that  I  am  publishing:  this  week — Issue  of  IX-cember  7: 

■  Under  our  form  of  government  Congress  determines  wliat  national 
policies  <;hall  be  and  expresses  its  decisions  in  the  laws  it  makes. 
The  members  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  have  the 
duty  of  enforciiig  these  laws.  That  is  the  meaning  of  their  oath 
cf  office. 

"When  a  neutrality  resrhuion  came  up  frr  consideration  in  Con- 
gress last  summer,  tlie  executive  branch  ol  the  Govi-rnnient  a;  kf  d 
for  di.scretiDiiary  power  in  imposing  di.-cr. minatory  restrictions  and 
embargoes  on  American  commerce  in  case  of  a"  foreign  war.  It 
asked  m  effect,  t.)  be  allowed  to  choose  between  nations  engaged 
in  foreiun  war  up-n  the  basis  cf  a  moral  judgmrnt  as  to  the  right 
and  wrong  of  tlie  quarrel.  Congress  refused  this  request  and 
announced  a  policy  of  strict  impartiality  in  all  relations  with 
r'  ference  to  warring  nations 

"That  imposed  upon  the  Department  of  State  the  cblig.ation  of 
leaning  over  backward  m  c.irrymg  cut  a  policy  which  its  duty  but 
not  Us  conviction  ccmnianded 

"How  IS  the  administration  carrying  out  the  neutrality  resolution 
L«.'t    us    look    at    its    record,    not    Ugalistically    but 


cf    Crngress? 
realistic.illy 

"In  Eurcpe 
tions  on   tlie 


the  opinion  apparently  prevails  that  economic  sane- 
part  of  xhe  League  designed  to  coerce  Italv  will  be 
ineffective  unless  the  United  S'ates  cxiperates.  Europe  "does  not 
care  a  rap — and  let  us  not  forget  this  for  a  single  moment — what 
name  we  choose  to  call  our  participation  in  sanctions  or  what 
explanations  we  make  as  to  the  reasons  for  our  policy  The  thinjj 
tha*   Europe  cares  about   is  the  effect  of  our  decisions. 

"Tlie  tally  acts  cf  the  Goven.ment  cf  the  United  States  in  carry- 
ing out  thi-  neutrality  resolution  of  Congress  were  correct  aiid 
sound  and  rai.sed  no  issues  m  Europe  But  with  the  growing  dis- 
position on  the  part  ol  cur  Government  to  rt strict  the  export  of 
oil.  .scrap  iron,  copper,  cotton,  and  othfr  articles  not  included  in 
the  statutory  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implemeiits  of 
war  (and  this  despite  the  fact  that  Senator  Pittman.  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Qimmittee  on  Foreign  Relations,  gave  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  last  August  21  a  definition  cf  the  term  ■implements  of 
war'  which  did  not  include  such  articles),  the  tension  in  Europe 
has  become  acute.  It  has  become  apparent  that  the  coercing  na- 
tions ot  Eurcpe  will  move  against  Italy  with  respect  to  such  items 
as  thes<^  only  if  the  United  States  takes  the  lead.  More  ircmic 
still  It  is  not  certain  that  they  will  all  participate  even  if  the 
United  States  does  take  the  had.  Tins  has  definitely  made  us  a 
determinant  factor  in  the  general  effort  to  coerce  Italy  The  mem- 
bers cf  the  League  recognize  this  situation  Italy  rnu'^t  certainly 
recognize  our  course  of  action  for  what  it  is — the  beginning  of  an 
almrst  Inevitable  logical  .sequence  of  acts  which,  if  carried  out, 
would  nn-st  certainly  end  m  downright  hostility  to  Italy  and 
winch  would  violate  the  letter  and  spun  of  the  neutrality  resolu- 
tion 

"Tliat  we  have  already  as  a  government  parsed  moral  judgment 
on  the  issue  between  the  sanctionist  powers  and  Italy  seems  to  me 
to  be  cbvious.  The  note  sent  bv  the  Department  of  State  to  the 
League  cf  Nations  on  October  20.  while  it  does  not  name  Italy. 
nr ver'heles'^  stamps  Italy  as  a  wrongdcK-r.  using  instead  of  the 
term  Lensjue  of  Nations'  the  alter  ego  of  the  League  Covenant,  the 
Kellogg  Pact 

"Anyoiic  who  know:>  the  subtleties  of  diplomatic  language  knows 
that  when  we,  a*;  a  nation.  lo<'k  with  "sympathetic  interest'  upon 
the  'concerted  efforts  of  other  nations'  to  coerce  Italy,  which  we 
euphemistically  call  an  attimpt  'to  preserve  peace  or  to  localize 
and  shorten  the  duration  of  war."  we  obviously  favor  such  action. 
There  Is  no  u.se  quibbling  about  language      The  meaning  is  clear. 

"To  express  'sympathetic  interest'  and  then  to  stop  with  the 
expression  Is.  cf  course,  one  thing;  but  to  give  utterance  to  this 
expression  and  then  to  follow  it  up  with  actions  that  have  the 
effect  of  implementing  "sympathetic  interest'  definitely  puts  us 
into  a  position  of  taking  sides  in  the  present  European  situation. 
It  is  a  departure  from  the  letter  and  spirit  of  neutrality.  I  can- 
not say  With  too  much  seriousness  that  taking  sides  in  this  fashion 
will  almo'-t  automatically  make  us  a  party  to  the  wider  war  that 
might  easily  develop  out   of  the  present  small  war." 

When  m  the  pursuit  of  my  duty  as  a  J',  urnalist  I  find  It  necessary 
to  disagree  with  my  friends,  it  hurls.  Nothing  so  hurts  as  to  dis- 
agree with  ycu.  All  I  can  do  in  such  an  instance  is  to  be  terribly 
sure  that  I  am  ri'tht  and  as  nearly  as  possible  consistent  with 
myself.  On  these  two  subjects  of  the  tariff  and  neutrality  I  feel 
that  asstirance.  I  am  glad  of  only  one  thing:  Tliat  they  constitute 
a  small-  however  important — minority  cf  the  public  policies  which 
you  profess 

When  I  mu-t  disagree  with  any  of  them.  I  share  a  feeling  that  the 
V.  P.  (Vice  President)  expressed  to  me  on  one  occasion  last  winter. 
He  .said.  ""I  love  this  man  in  the  White  Hou.^e  because  he  is  for 
.so  manv  things  that  I  have  always  hopod  for  and  believed  in.  And 
when  he  does  things  that  I  don't  believe  In.  I  love  him  enough  to 
tell  him  the  truth." 

Ever  with  sincere  regard  and  affection, 

Raymond  Molet. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  exten(d  my  remarks  by  including  as  a  part 
of  them  the  full  text  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  Moley  to  Presi- 
dent Roo.sevelt. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  frcm 
Minnesota  !Mr.  PittengekI  sucli  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  to  the  debates  in  the  Senate  and  on 
the  House  floor.  Thry  have  been  real  contributions  in 
connection  with  this  legislation.  After  listening  to  the  de- 
bates and  after  considering  the  matter.  I  intend  to  vote 
against  the  repeal  cf  the  embargo  provision.     I  Applause.) 

Mr.  Speaker.  Congress  is  now  in  special  session  and  once 
again  the  House  of  Representatives  is  debating  neutrality 
legislation.  There  is  much  misinformation  and  much  con- 
fusion as  to  the  real  issues  involved  in  this  debate. 

A  vast  majority  of  the  people  do  not  want  the  United 
States  to  take  any  step  that  will  send  American  soldiers 
to  European  battlefields. 

This  question  is  entirely  different  from  the  question  as 
to  the  type  of  legislation  on  which  we  are  about  to  act. 
The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  says: 

The  Congress  shall  have  power     •     *     •     to  declare  war     •     •     •. 

No  other  agency  of  the  Government  has  that  power.  The 
only  way  in  which  the  United  States  can  become  involved 
in  war  is  to  have  the  Congress  meet  and  declare  war. 

So  the  question  of  a  declaration  of  war  is  not  before  us 
at  this  time.  Regardless  of  other  claims  and  other  issues, 
this  Congress  is  faced  with  the  question  of  repealing  the 
embargo  against  furnishing  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  foreign  countries  which  are  engaged  in  war. 
That  is  probably  the  only  issue  that  confronts  us  at  this  time 
and  date. 

In  1935  Congress  enacted  neutrality  legislation.  Congress 
enacted  neutrality  legislation — and  an  embargo  against  ship- 
ment of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  has  been 
in  force  ever  since  that  date.  An  attempt  to  repeal  it  failed 
at  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress.  Since 
that  time  a  new  World  War  has  developed  and  it  is  now  in 
progress,  and  the  countries  of  the  Old  World  are  repeating 
the  performance  of  1914  and  succeeding  years. 

After  following  the  debates  on  this  question,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  a  repeal  at  this  time  of  the  arms  embargo  can 
have  but  one  effect — it  will  favor  one  side  of  the  war  con- 
troversy in  Europe  and  will  act  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
other.  I  do  not  let  my  sympathy  guide  my  judgment  in  the 
decision  I  have  to  make.  If  I  did,  you  can  assume  tnat  my 
vote  would  be  different.  If  we  have  reached  a  point  where 
we  definitely  want  to  line  up  with  one  of  the  belligerents,  as 
against  the  other,  the  direct  and  proper  step  is  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo.  I  cannot  believe  that  we  want  to  do  that  at 
this  time. 

The  United  States  of  America,  in  my  opinion,  by  keeping 
for  the  time  being  entirely  cut  of  European  conflicts,  occupies 
a  position  of  world  dominance  and  can  do  more  for  the  cause 
of  lasting  peace  than  it  can  do  by  becoming  one  of  the 
partisans.  If  we  retain  the  arms  embargo  we  maintain  the 
same  situation  that  has  existed  since  1935.  We  favor  neither 
side  in  the  World  War  controversy.  We  hate  neither  of  the 
belligerent  people.  We  are  friendly  to  all  belligerent  people. 
Through  our  executive  department  we  are  able  to  say  to 
the  leaders  on  both  sides  of  the  war  controversy  that  the 
United  States  stands  ready,  if  either  of  the  belligerents 
should  refuse  to  do  the  right  thing,  to  throw  its  power  and 
influence  against  that  belligerent.  In  my  opinion,  the 
greatest  opportunity  in  its  history  now  confronts  this  Re- 
public, namely,  the  opportunity  as  a  neutral  nation  to  help 
bring  peace  to  the  warring  powers  of  Europe.  It  can  do  this 
by  remaining  neutral.  It  can  do  this  by  a  policy  that  shows 
no  favoritism  to  friend  or  foe,  but  insists  that  each  nation 
respect  the  rights  of  the  other.  Such  an  attitude  will  com- 
mand respect  in  the  Old  World  and  will  accomplish  many 
objectives  which  the  flame  and  the  sword  would  be  required 
to  bring  about.  To  pass  legislation  at  this  time  destroys 
the  role  of  peacemaker  and  definitely  makes  an  alliance 
between  the  United  States  and  certain  countries  engaged  in 
the  present  World  War. 

The  pending  bill  has  many  good  featiu"es.  I  would  like  to 
vote  for  some  of  them.    I  believe  in  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
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so  that  all  countries  in  the  Old  World  that  want  to  buy  our 
products  should  come  here,  pay  for  them,  and  take  them 
away  in  their  own  boats. 

I  also  believe  that  one  of  the  leading  methods  to  prevent 
this  country  from  becoming  engaged  in  the  Eiu-opcan  con- 
flict is  found  in  the  pending  bill.  I  refer  to  the  proviso  that 
American  ships  shall  not  trade  with  belligerents  or  carry 
passengers  to  belligerent  ports.  If  given  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  these  measures  separately.  I  would  cast  an  affirma- 
tive vote.  They  are,  however,  unfortunately  tied  up  with 
the  section  of  the  bill  which  provides  for  repeal  of  the  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  embargo  law. 

I  realize  that  developments  in  the  Old  World  are  signifi- 
cant and  that  conditions  may  change  from  time  to  time. 
If  they  do  change,  and  if  new  problems  arise  so  that  the 
safety  of  America  is  threatened,  I  reserve  the  right  to  vote 
for  new  legislation  which  will  meet  any  such  emergency. 

,-If  the  time  ccmes  when  any  country  in  Europe  threatens 
the  safety  of  the  v.-orld,  I  will  not  hesitate  to  vote  to  repeal 
all  neutrality  legislation  and  to  support  such  new  legislation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  preserve  the  principles  of  freedom 
and  democracy  and  the  safety  of  our  homes,  our  people,  and 
our  country.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  M.^rtinI. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  on  the  pending  legislation. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  fact  that  on  yesterday  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  FishI.  shortly  after  I  had  spoken  on  the 
pending  legislation,  yielded  himself  30  seconds  In  which  to 
quote  from  the  Congression.^l  Record  a  statement  I  had 
made  when  the  House  neutrality  resolution  was  up  for  con- 
sideration at  the  last  session  of  Congress  on  June  29. 

I  am  flattered  by  the  fact  that  anything  said  in  debate 
by  a  mere  mine-run  Member  of  Congress  like  myself  is 
noticed  and  considered  worth  30  seconds  of  the  valuable 
time  of  the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New  York.  The 
30  seconds  were  consumed  in  reading  the  following  state- 
ment from  my  remarks  on  June  29: 

When  ycu  pass  a  neutrality  act  you  fix  and  publish  to  the  world 
the  rules  under  which  you  will  play  the  game  and  which  must 
remain  fixed  after  the  game  starts.  To  change  the  rules  then 
would  be  an  unneutral  act. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  no  apology  for  or  retraction  of  that 
statement.  What  the  gentleman  did  not  inform  the  House 
of  was  that  it  was  made  in  an  argument  by  me  for  the  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  before  the  start  of  the  present  war  in 
Europe.  It  was  made  in  anticipation  of  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  at  that  ses.sion  of  Congress.  The  neutrality 
legislation,  carrying  a  modified  repeal  of  the  embargo,  was 
later  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the  Senate  in  ample 
time  for  final  disposition  at  the  last  session  of  Congress. 

The  reason  it  was  not  disposed  of  at  that  session  was  that 
the  leader  of  the  isolationists  in  the  Senate  took  the  posi- 
tion with  the  President,  by  whom  he  had  been  called  into 
consultation,  that  there  would  be  no  war  in  Europe  in  the 
immediate  future,  or  during  the  vacation  of  Congress,  and 
therefore  theie  was  no  need  of  amending  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Now  that  the  war  is  on  the  isolationists  argue  that  it  is 
too  late  to  amend  the  act  by  repealing  the  embargo.  This 
was  my  point  in  my  remarks  on  the  floor  on  yesterday  in 
relating  the  story  of  the  Arkansan  who  could  not  fix  the  leaky 
roof  of  his  house  because  it  was  raining,  and  who  did  not  fix 
it  before  the  rain  started  because  it  did  not  need  fixing  then. 

So  Congress,  threatened  with  an  isolationist  fllibuster.  ad- 
journed leaving  the  repeal  act  pending,  but  with  notice  to 
the  world  that  in  the  event  war  broke  out  in  Europe  Congress 
would  be  recalled  to  resume  consideration  of  the  legislation, 
which  is  now  before  the  House,  and  with  notice  to  the  world 
that  the  arms  embargo  might  be  and  probably  would  be 
repealed.  The  Senate  has  already  voted  to  repeal  it  by  a 
2  to  1  majority  and  I  have  every  confidence  the  House  will 
also  vote  to  repeal  it. 


Mr.  Six?aker.  in  my  .';pcoch  of  June  29  I  stated  12  rea.sons 
why  I  favored  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  Th:  gentleman 
from  New  York  quoted  4  lines  from  the  second  of  th«\se  12 
reasons.  But  the  fir.^t  of  these  12  reasons  render.-,  supt^rfluous 
the  other  11.  I  quotp  it  from  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  29.  1939,  page  8245.  as  follows: 

First.  If  the  present  mandatory  embargo  on  arms,  munitions, 
and  implements  of  war  favors  the  dlrtator.s.  and  th!.":  is  admitted; 
and  If  the  pendint^  bill  favors  the  democrarU"-.  ainl  this  is  the 
claim  of  its  enemies,  that  fact  alone  is  frufficient  con-ldrration 
for  my  support  of  the  bill  |  Applau.se  |  First,  la^t  unci  all  the 
time.  I  am  for  thr-  democracies  and  atjnlnst  the  dictators;  and  I 
am  f.;r  them,  neutrality  act  or  no  neutrality  net. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama   iMr.  P.atrickI. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker  and  fellow  Members.  I  am 
not  so  egotistic  as  to  think,  after  the  long  debates  that  have 
been  extended  over  this  subject,  that  I  could  .'•ht'd  any  great 
amount  of  new  light  at  this  hour.  But  let  us  consider  this 
sort  of  legislation.  It  is  important  to  think  why  this  kind 
of  legislation  comes  forth  m  the  life  of  a  country  which 
under  its  Con.stitution  is  150  years  old:  a  youne  nation. 

A  people  decides  to  be  a  nation  and  go  into  tusiness.  Of 
course,  we  could  talk  of  the  throes  of  activity  that  were  gone 
through  with  to  bung  this  people  into  life  and  pur,-^uits  on 
the  earth  as  a  nation.  The  idea  was  to  come  here  and  do 
business  on  a  new  ba.sis.  We  call  it  today  "the  American 
basis."  We  wanted  to  worship  as  wo  felt.  We  \vanted  to  be 
a  democracy.  Now,  that  meant  something  to  our  Nation's 
makers.  It  means  something  to  us.  We  are  over  here  in 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  and  we  want  to  do  business  as  our- 
selves. I  think  it  is  cringing  and  cowardly.  I  think  it  is  weak 
and  va.scillating  and  anticonstructive  for  us  to  iuke  the  posi- 
tion that,  because  nations  on  another  part  of  the  globe,  far 
removed  frwn  us.  men  may  throw  themselves  ii;to  war.  and 
we  have  to  go  a  step  back  and  alter  from  that  .vhich  would 
be  our  natural  program,  or.  becau.se  they  hurl  them.selves 
into  war,  we  are  frozen  in  our  tracks  to  stand  like  a  figure 
carved  on  a  vase  unable  to  amend  legislation  i  o  take  care 
of  ourselves  on  our  own  shores. 

Let  me  say,  further  than  that,  that  the  minute  a  nation 
gets  to  playing  politics  with  the  world — and  an  effort  is 
being  made  here  to  do  that — the  minute  a  nation  gets  to 
playing  politics  with  the  world  to  such  a  degree  and  extent 
that  it  becomes  forgetful  of  its  own  material  development 
and  strength  and  advantage,  that  nation  has  reached  the 
highe.st  point  in  its  natural  growth  and  its  trav?l  along  the 
roadway  of  time.  It  stands  under  the  zenith  ir.  the  sky  of 
its  existence.  That  is  what  happens.  If  we  stand  here  and 
permit  ourselves  to  get  so  far  removed  from  ou  ■  first  duty, 
from  the  duty  of  self-preservation,  looking  out  for  No.  1. 
Nature's  first  law.  that  we  cannot  stand  on  our  o\.-n  two  hmd 
feet  and  say  that  we  are  weaving  the  whole  warp  and  woof 
for  us,  for  our  folks,  and  for  ourselves,  then  our  best  days 
are  behind  us.  That  is  not  the  American  way.  It  never  will 
be  the  American  way  so  long  as  we  stand  stalwart  and  true 
for  the  things  that  have  made  America  what  she  is  today. 

Today  we  are  asked  to  do  what?  While  we  are  sending 
the  makings  abroad,  while  nations  have  armed  fcr  years,  we 
are  asked  to  be  so  forgetful  of  ourselves  that  we  are  to  pass 
legislation  or  continue  legislation  that  has  only  teen  on  the 
statute  books  for  a  short  time,  that  will  tend  to  dry  up  the 
manufacturing  industries  in  America.  We  are  a  'have"  na- 
tion. We  dig  our  ores  from  the  earth,  and  we  ^;o  forth  to 
make  and  manufacture  things.  For  what?  For  «.ale  as  well 
as  use.  That  is  how  a  nation  does  busine.ss.  Thai  i?  how  we 
go  forward.  We  make  things  from  the  soil.  We  cultivate  the 
good  earth,  and  we  make  things  to  sell  to  cur  neighbors,  who- 
ever comes  here  to  buy.  Who  says  that  America  cannot 
stand  on  her  own  hind  legs  and  make  her  own  stuff  into  her 
ov.n  things  at  her  own  duoro  to  sell  to  whoever  may  come  and 
buy?  Would  that  be  unneutral?  How  do  we  know  who  may 
have  the  advantage  on  the  seas?  America  is  not  responsible 
for  the  advantage  on  the  high  seas  today  or  whc  may  have 
the  advantage  on  the  high  seas  tomorrow.  They  do  not  ask 
what  our  neutral  laws  are.  We  do  not  pass  their  laws.  If  we 
would  take  ourselves  a  little  less  seriously  and  our  business  a 
little  more  seriously,  we  could  turn  out  better  legislation  for 
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the  people  that  we  represent  all  over  the  United  States  of 
America.  That  is  what  is  the  matter,  but  embargoes  have 
been  a  failure.  The  history  of  the  embargo  is  the  history  of 
failure.  An  embargo  is  but  a  sieve  through  which  passes 
everything  it  pretends  to  convey. 

What  will  result  from  this  sort  of  legislation?  We  shall 
drive  our  manufacturing  into  other  nations  when  we  so  need 
it  here.  Then  they  ask:  "Why  not  keep  our  industries  hum- 
ming at  home  to  make  our  own  stuff?"  It  has  to  turn  over. 
We  do  not  make  a  whole  bunch  of  aii-planes  and  store  them 
away.  It  is  an  industry — it  is  a  growth  and  development,  the 
wheels  of  progress,  the  spinning  spindles,  and  the  activities  of 
a  nation's  manufacture  and  other  business  forces — that  stand 
and  turn  over  day  after  day  until  an  industry  has  grown  and 
developed. 

It  feeds  people,  keeps  them  from  being  hungrj-,  from  walk- 
ing the  streets,  and  looking  for  jobs:  yet  here  you  are  being 
so  charitable  toward  an  uncharitable  group  of  nations 
that  you  would  drive  our  industry  into  Canada  and  Europe, 
where  they  will  in  all  probability  stay.  The  worst  of  it  is 
that  nothing  is  accomplished  even  then,  because  if  they  have 
the  makm.^s.  if  they  can  get  the  makings,  as  they  can  regard- 
less of  this  embargo,  they  do  not  give  one  continental  darn 
about  whether  or  not  it  is  assembled:  they  can  assemble  it. 
So  that  is  what  we  have  done:  we  have  impoveri,shed  our- 
selves, we  have  endangered  our  own  industry,  we  have  dried 
up  the  stream  that  we  need  so  sorely  to  have  running  today, 
and  accompl:shcd  absolutely  nothing. 

Mr.  Isolationist  is  a  funny  fellow.  'When  his  neighbor 
staits  a  fight  he  pulls  down  the  front  window  shades.  Then 
they  get  to  fighting  on  the  other  side  of  the  house;  he  says 
he  cannot  pull  tlie  other  shades  down  becau-se  the  fipht  has 
already  started.  He  cannoi  change  the  rules  after  the  game 
has  started. 

It  is  .said  we  cannot  change  the  rules  during  the  game. 
Why.  this  is  not  our  game:  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  starting 
it.  This  war  may  last  for  25  or  30  years.  Should  we  be 
a'^ked  to  rom.ain  neutral  or  unneutral?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  is  nothing  unneutral  about  it.  There  is  nothing  un- 
neutral about  locking  after  cur  own  affairs.  They  do  not 
gage  them.selves  by  what  we  do  here.  We  ought  not  even 
to  look,  if  we  are  being  sincerely  neutral,  we  ought  not  to 
look  across  the  seas  if  we  are  sincere  in  our  desire  for  neu- 
trality. And  so.  as  far  as  that  is  concerned,  we  are  techni- 
cally just  as  neutral  as  can  be:  and  that  is  as  far  as  any 
nation  can  honestly  go.  How  may  we  know  that  next  year 
Germany  and  her  group  may  not  have  the  advantage  on  the 
high  seas?  Then  when  they  come  here  und  pay  cash  on  the 
barrel  head  they  can  get  the  goods  and  carry  them  home; 
that  is  all  this  proposed  neutrality  law  is. 

I  was  not  greatly  influenced  by  the  argument  advanced 
by  my  friend  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr.  Mc- 
CoRMACKl.  The  fact  that  he  and  others  find  consolation  in 
that  viewpoint  and  vote  like  that  just  swells  our  majority,  I 
suppose,  whatever  that  majority  may  be.  My  idea  is  that  if 
we  are  sincerely  neutral  as  a  nation  that  is  enough,  and  that 
we  not  only  have  the  right,  but  our  duty  is  to  our  people; 
our  first  duty  lies  in  our  taking  care  of  the  best  interests  of  the 
130  000,000  people  that  make  America.     [Applause.] 

IHore  the  gavel  fell.]  i 

extension  of  remarks 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  project. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Cooper).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

hour  of  meeting  tomorrow 

Mr.  RA"YBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
thai  when  the  House  adjourns  today  it  adjovu-n  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  a.  m.  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NEirrF.ALITY 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Blansas  [Mr.  Rees]  7  minutes. 

Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  am  in  agreement  with  a  statement  made  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  in  his  message  at  the  opening  of  the 
special  session  wherein  he  said  that  the  issue  involved  in  this 
legislation  goes  beyond  any  thought  or  phase  of  domestic  poli- 
tics. Domestic  pohtics  do  not  belong  in  and  should  not  in 
anywise  affect  this  legislation.  Each  and  every  Member  of  this 
Congress  should  express  his  views  and  cast  his  vote  in  accord- 
ance with  his  own  convictions  as  well  as  his  conscience.  I 
believe  it  is  the  fervent  hope  of  the  Members  of  Congress  that 
whatever  action  we  take  on  this  resolution  may  be  done  with 
a  view  that  it  is  for  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  our 
country.  And  so,  although  we  may  differ  honestly  and  fairly 
in  our  opinions,  such  legislation  as  may  be  enacted  should 
represent  the  majority  views  of  this  Congress. 

I  also  agree  with  a  further  statement  of  the  President 
wherein  he  said: 

We  must  be  guided  by  one  single  hard-headed  thought — keeping 
America  out  of  war. 

It  is  the  will  of  the  great  majority  of  American  people  and 
the  will  of  the  membership  of  this  House  that  we  stay  out  of 
the  war  that  is  now  raging  across  the  seas. 

The  principal  issue  in  this  resolution,  and  which  has  been 
debated  for  5  weeks  in  the  Senate,  is  whether  or  not  this  Con- 
gress should  reverse  its  action  in  1935,  in  1936.  and  in  1937. 
when  it  declared  that  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  could  not  be  sold  to  belligerents.  To  repeal  the  embargo 
at  this  time  is,  in  my  judgment,  an  unneutral  act.  I  can- 
not believe  it  is  either  neutral  or  morally  right  for  this  Con- 
gress to  place  its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  manufacture  and 
sale  to  warring  nations  for  profit,  of  all  kinds  of  deadly 
weapons,  including  bombing  planes  and  poison  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  regret  that  so  many  of  our  people  have  been 
led  to  believe  that  we  cannot  have  the  cash-and-carry  pro- 
visions of  this  measure  if  we  retain  the  arms  em.bargo.  This 
is  not  true.  Every  Member  on  this  floor  knows  that  we  can 
have  every  one  of  the  protective  pronsions  contained  in  this 
resolution,  and  at  the  same  time  retain  the  embargo  on  the 
sale  of  deadly  weapons  of  war  to  beUigerent  nations.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  this  Congress  is  in  favor  of  the 
cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  bill  as  they  apply  to  non- 
war  materials.  American  ships  should  not  be  allowed  to 
carry  merchandise  that  may  be  contraband  to  belligerent 
nations.  I  believe  we  are  also  imanimous  in  the  view  that 
no  credit  should  be  extended  to  countries  engaged  in  war. 

I  am  not  one  who  believes  that  our  action  on  this  resolu- 
tion will  be  the  determining  factor  as  to  whether  or  not  our 
country  will  be  drawn  into  the  quarrels  of  Europe.  The  re- 
peal of  the  embargo,  in  my  opinion,  however,  is  more  likely 
to  lead  us  into  that  direction.  I  do  not  believe  we  are  going 
to  become  involved  in  that  catastrophe;  but  I  do  think  the 
retention  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the  adoption  of  the  pro- 
tective provisions  of  this  measure  will  further  safeguard  our 
neutrality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  2  years  ago  the  Senate  voted  to  retain 
the  arms  embargo  by  a  majority  of  63  to  6;  and.  in  the  House, 
the  vote  was  376  to  13.  The  President  supported  the  legis- 
lation and.  in  commenting  upon  it  in  March  1936,  said: 

The  policies  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  at 
the  time  of.  and  subsequent  to.  the  issuance  of  the  original  proc- 
lamation, will  be  maintained  in  effect.  •  •  •  xhe  result  of 
earning  profits  not  possible  during  peace,  and  especially  with  the 
result  of  giving  actual  assistance  to  the  carrying  on  of  war — would 
serve  to  magnify  the  very  evil  of  war — which  we  seek  to  prevent. 

Our  great  Secretary  of  State,  speaking  of  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  munitions  adopted  in  1935,  said: 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  last  August,  in  embargoing  exports  of 
finished  war  commodities  to  belligerents,  w^as  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  act  was  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  calm,  cool  deliberations  of  peacetime — what 
Is  it  that  has  changed  the  situation  so  drastically,  so  crit- 
ically— that  we  must  now  reverse  our  policy,  that  we  must 
now  seU  weapons  of  war  to  beUigerent  nations?    Why  is  it 
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that  this  Congress  is  not  willing  to  adopt  the  safety  devices 
and  protective  provisions  of  this  resolution,  and  retain  th*; 
aims  embareo?  Is  ihcre  any  Member  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  who  can  telJ  us  from  what  source  has  come  this  creat 
demand  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embarco  at  this  time? 
Who  wants  it,  and  why?  Oh.  I  know,  and  I  have  said  before, 
that  there  are  plenty  cf  us  who  want  the  cash-and-carry 
features  of  the  bill,  but  what  I  am  asking  here  and  now,  is 
from  v.-hat  source  comes  the  demand  for  making  our  country 
an  arsenal  for  the  warring  nations  of  the  world?  The 
struggle  in  Europe  was  hardly  under  way  when  it  was  de- 
manded that  Congress  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  The  strange 
thing  about  it  is  that  no  one  seems  to  know  the  source  from 
which  that  demand  came.  Certainly,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  d:d  not  rise  and  ask  that  Congress  immediately  pro- 
ceed to  permit  manufacturers  and  munition  makers  to  get 
busy  and  sell  for  profit  the  machines  of  war. 

There  are  seme  who  are  in  the  minority  and  who  want  the 
embargo  lifted  to  stimulate  industry  in  this  country.  Two 
years  ago,  the  President  referred  to  this  attitude  in  his  re- 
marks, when  he  said: 

If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not 
blink  the  fact  that  we  woulci  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Amerlcan.s  who,  seekhig  immediate  riches — fool's  geld — would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evaae-  our  neutrality. 

However,  in  his  message  to  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress in  September,  he  ^aid  he  could  see  no  objection  to  om- 
manufacturing  and  selling  implements  of  war  for  profit. 
He  said : 

From  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  Is  the  advantage 
to  U':  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  acra^s  the  ocean  for  final 
prcces.«ing  there,  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
doing  it  here? 

Much  of  the  pressure  for  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo 
comes  about  because  of  the  sincere  feeling  of  a  great  many 
of  our  people  who  believe  it  is  our  duty  and  obligation  to 
take  sides  in  the  present  conflict.  They  argue  that  it  is  only 
fair  and  right  that  this  country  should  assist  England  and 
France  and  their  allies,  and  help  them  win  the  war. 

I  have  just  as  much  sympathy  for  England  and  Fi'ance  in 
this  conflict  as  anyone  else,  and  am  just  as  much  opposed  to 
Hitlerlsm  and  Stalinism.  But  let  me  call  your  attention  to 
something,  these  advocates  of  lifting  the  arm.s  embargo  tell 
us  they  would  sell  weapons  to  warring  nations  just  so  long 
as  they  have  the  cash  with  which  to  buy  them.  Are  we  so 
cold-blooded  we  are  willing  to  approve  the  sale  of  bombing 
planes,  lethal  weapons,  and  poison  gas  to  be  used  for  tho 
wholesale  muider.  not  only  of  soldiers  but  of  men,  women, 
and  children  having  no  part  in  the  combat,  so  long  as  the 
countries  that  need  them  are  able  to  "lay  the  cash  on  the 
barrel  head?" 

If  you  believe  it  is  our  business  to  furnish  munitions  and 
Giher  implements  of  war  to  help  certain  nations  win  the 
war.  then  they  should  be  sold  without  profit.  And  we  should 
go  all  the  way  and  furnish  these  supplies  whether  they  have 
the  cash  or  not,  just  as  long  as  they  need  them.  It  is  when 
such  nations  are  unable  to  pay  for  their  war  supplies  that 
they  will  need  them  most. 

By  the  terms  of  this  resolution  our  Government  is  saying 
to  the  nations  of  the  world,  "Come  to  our  country  and  we 
will  furnish  you  the  most  deadly  weapons  that  the  mind  of 
man  can  contrive,  provided  you  will  pay  a  profit  to  our 
citizens  for  them.." 

Do  you  me.-in  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  a  law  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  death-dealing  instruments  of  destruction,  fur- 
nished for  a  profit,  is  a  policy  in  the  interests  of  world  peace? 
Do  I  understand  that  the  refusal  to  sell  poison  gas.  bombing 
planes,  and  bombs  is  an  act  on  our  part  that  will  lead  us 
into  war?  No  government  has  a  right  to  approve  the  sale 
and  pTcflt  from  instruments  designed  to  create  misei-y  and 
anguish  and  death  to  innocent  people.  To  permit  it  is 
wrong.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  it.  Do  you  think  we 
would  be  contributing  to  the  betterment  of  mankind?  Do 
you  think  we  need  to  do  it,  as  some  have  said,  because  our 
battles  are  being  waged  and  our  Interests  are  jeopardized? 
Then  you  cannot  say  to  these  belligerents  that  when  you 
have  not  the  money  to  pay  us  for  your  war  supplies  you 


will  have  to  carry  on  our  battles.  You  will  have  to  do  it 
without  our  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  resolution  places  too  much 
power  and  authority  in  the  hands  of  one  man.  Thi'^  Con- 
gress on  other  occasions  has  surrendered  many  cf  its  re.spon- 
sibiliucs  m  the  nam.e  of  emergency  to  the  Chief  E.xecutive. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  measure,  in  the  time  of  great  emer- 
gency we  again  rel:nqui>h  additional  power  and  authority, 
such  as  were  never  given  to  any  President  in  the  history 
of  our  country. 

I  further  t)elieve  the  provisions  of  this  measure  should  be 
mandatory  and  not  discretionary  on  the  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent. In  other  words,  if  the  law  is  good  at  all.  then  it  should 
become  operative  when  a  state  of  war  is  known  to  exist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  I  do  not  believe  the  United  States 
of  America  is  going  to  become  involved  in  thi.s  war.  Our 
tragic  experience  oi  the  World  War  should  teach  us  that  we 
must  preserve  our  neutrality.  We  lo.st  40,000  American  boys 
in  that  war.  There  were  200,000  wounded,  anoth»n  100.000 
who  died  of  disease,  and  there  are  350. OCO  now  receiving  dis- 
ability allowances  and  who  are  entitled  to  it,  by  reason  of 
that  world  catastrophe. 

Let  the  world  understand  that  we  will  protect  our  cjun- 
try  against  all  enemies — that  we  will  defend  it  against  any 
attack  cf  every  kind.  We  will  use  all  our  material  resources, 
as  well  as  all  our  manpower  in  doing  so.  if  neces.sary.  But 
we  do  not  belong  in  the  Euiopean  conflict.  We  are  going 
to   stay  out   of   it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  will  come  when  a  war-worn  and 
war-torn  people — in  a  world  sick  and  tired  of  the  a->i'!ess 
ruthlessness  of  armed  combat — will  need  a  neutral,  frundly 
nation  to  whom  they  can  turn  for  help  in  binding  the 
wounds  and  assisting  them  on  the  path  of  peace.  The  only 
nation  that  can  do  it  is  the  United  Stales  of  America. 
When  that  time  comes,  we  can  be  of  the  greatest  scrv.  e 
to  humankind  and  to  the  world  at  large,  by  preserving  our 
neutrality  and  by  maintaining  our  integrity  as  well  as  our 
ideals  of  democracy.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  believe  it  is 
the  sincere  hope  of  every  Member  of  this  Congress  that 
whatever  action  is  taken  on  this  measure  will  be  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people.     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California   I  Mr.  VoorhisI. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  Caliiomia.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say 
some  things  along  a  difTerent  line  from  what  anybody  h.-<ji 
spoken  yet.  I  take  it  that  every  Member  of  the  Hous*^  is 
in  agreement  on  two  points:  First,  he  wants  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  and  second,  he  wants  to  save  democracy.  On 
the  one  hand,  those  who  appeal  for  repeal  of  the  embargo 
take  the  position  that  by  repealmg  the  embargo  we  wll  be 
taking  a  step  toward  saving  democracy.  In  my  opinion  th-^ 
most  unportant  thing  that  needs  doing  to  save  democracy  is 
the  solution  of  the  unemployment  problem  in  the  United 
States  and  unless  that  is  done  any  other  contribution  we 
may  make  is  going  to  be  ineffectual.  Further,  if  the  em- 
bargo should  be  repealed,  the  next  important  duty  winch 
should  be  performed  at  once  by  tliis  Congress  is  the  impo- 
sition of  a  stiff  Ux  on  the  profits  of  the  munitions  trade 
and  all  war  trade  in  order  to  prevent  a  runaway  boom  in 
these  indu.'^trics.  If  that  is  not  done,  we  will  be  headed  for 
trouble  and  will  hav^  another  war-trade  boom,  inevita'oly 
followed  by  a  disastrous  depre5-.sion,  the  consequences  of 
which  will  be  serious  for  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  other  hand,  if  this  embargo  is  not 
repealed,  let  no  one  beli?ve  that  this  fact  alone  will  ker-p 
America  out  of  war,  unless  the  need  of  our  own  people  for 
employment  and  income  is  met.  That,  to  m*\  i.s  the  im- 
portant thing  this  Congress  has  to  address  itself  to  in  con- 
nection with  these  two  things.  Keeping  America  out  of 
war  can  be  done  best  by  our  keeping  so  busy  with  the  solu- 
tion of  that  problem  at  home,  which  is  our  responsibility, 
that  wp  v-ill  give  the  people  to  understand  that  they  have  a 
great  hope  for  the  future  in  connection  with  the  solution 
of  all  these  problems. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  In  section  7  fa>,  with  re- 
gard to  financial  tran.sactions.  the  gentleman  will  note  that 
these  tran.'-aclions  and  extensions  of  credit  are  prohibited  to 
any  person  acting  as  an  agent  for  any  state  or  political  sub- 
divi.^ion  thereof.  My  interpretation  of  that  is  it  would  per- 
mit these  transactions  to  per.scns  v/ho  are  not  agents  of 
these  governments.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  cf  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  if  that  is  his  interpretation?  If 
so.  docs  he  not  think  there  should  be  some  language  placed 
in  tli:s  section  that  would  prohibit  the  extension  of  credit 
and  financial  transactions,  not  only  to  persons  who  are 
agents  of  these  governments,  but  to  all  persons  who  are  resi- 
de nts  or  citizens  of  thc^e  states,  and  will  he  assure  us  that 
he  will  make  an  effort  as  one  of  the  conferees  to  include 
such  language  in  this  section,  and  does  he  not  think  that  is 
desirable? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  can  assure  the  gentleman  that  the  House 
conferees,  so  far  as  our  side  of  it  is  concerned,  will  take  that 
up  m  conference  and  present  it  at  the  conference  and  see 
that  everything  passible  is  done  about  it. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  The  gentleman  agrees 
with  me  it  is  desirable  that  such  language  be  included? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  think  something  of  that  kind  should  be 
included. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Penn.sylvania.  It  would  be  desirable  so 
there  will  be  no  mistake  about  the  intent  of  the  section  to 
prohibit  the  extension  of  credit  to  persons  whether  or  not 
they  are  known  to  be  agents  of  a  government  or  not. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  The  only  thing  I  can  say  to  the  gentleman 
i.s  th.s:  I  Will  agree  our  conferees  will  present  that  matter  at 
the  conference.  We  will  do  everything  we  can  to  see  that 
such  wording  as  the  gentleman  has  suggested  is  placed  in 
the  b:ll. 

Mr.  BR.^DLEY  of  Pcnn.  ylvania.  The  gentleman,  I  think, 
agrees  that  would  be  desirable  and  he  will  try  to  include  it? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  am  not  trying  to  bind  myself  or  anyone 
else.  I  say  I  will  present  it  at  the  conference,  and  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  every  consideration  will  be  given  and 
every  effort  made  to  see  that  the  suggestion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  is  taken. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's answer.  If  the  gentleman  did  not  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  desirable  and  highly  desirable  to  have  this  done,  I 
do  not  thmk  he  would  take  it  upon  himself  to  make  the 
suggestion  or  to  act  as  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  2 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  deeply 
interested  in  the  matter  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Bradley  I  has  presented.  It  appears  to  me  from  what 
I  have  been  able  to  gather  concerning  the  matter  it  is  a 
most  important  one  with  regard  to  these  credits. 

Mr.  DARDEN.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DARDEN.  May  I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  if  that  is  not  taken  care  of  in  the  provi- 
sion which  prevents  sales  to  other  than  states? 

Mr.  BLCOM.  Whether  it  is  taken  care  of  in  that  section 
or  not,  it  should  be  suggested  and  proposed  to  the  confer- 
ence. That  is  all  the  gentleman  is  asking.  That  is  all  the 
chairman  of  your  committee  is  saying  he  will  do. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  VOORHIS   of   California, 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN. 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
amendment  covers  that  proposition,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bradley]  wants  to  make  sure  about 
it  he  should  support  the  Wolcott  amendment. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  gentleman  at  all  on 
that. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.    Will  the  gentleman  yield? 


I  yield   to  the   gentleman 

I  may  say  to  the  chairman 
Affairs    that    the    Wolcott 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  If  what  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  in  mind  goes  ilirough.  we  could  not  sell 
to  a  Canadian  a  tj-pewriter  on  credit.    We  may  go  too  far. 

Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Pennsyhania.  I  am  not  concerned  with 
typewriters,  but  I  am  concerned  abcut  scrap  iron,  cotton, 
and  some  other  thin=;s  which  are  used  in  war.  I  v.-culd  net 
w-ant  to  see  an  extension  of  credit  to  any  person  whether 
they  were  known  to  be  an  agent  cf  a  foreign  government  or 
whether  they  claimed  they  were  not  an  agent  cf  that  gov- 
ernment, because  I  think  it  would  be  equally  dangerous.  I 
believe  the  section  should  be  very  clear  and  explicit  with 
regard  tc  that. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  should  merely 
like  to  point  cut  in  conclusion  that,  regardless  of  what  one's 
views  may  be  about  the  embargo  question,  many  things  are 
contained  in  this  bill  of  the  utm.oct  importance  in  the  pro-« 
tection  of  the  United  States  against  involvement  in  war. 
I  hope  very  earnestly  that  the  House  will  consider  the  bill 
as  a  whole  when  it  comes  to  the  final  vote,  regardless  of 
what  action  may  be  taken  on  these  other  matters.  Let  me' 
reemphasize  again,  however,  that  reliance  for  keeping  Amer- 
ica out  cf  war  cannot  be  placed  in  a  measure  cf  this  kind. 
America  can  only  stay  out  of  war  if  Americans  keep  very 
earnestly  at  work  at  the  economic  problems  of  our  own 
democracy.    [Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  m.inutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  [Mr.  Murdock]. 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  certainly  endorse  the  first  part  cf  the  re- 
mark.^ of  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  California  IMr. 
VooRHis',  who  just  preceded  me.  I  believe  he  struck  the  nail 
squarely  on  the  head  when  he  said  our  most  vital  problem  is 
right  here  at  home.  Our  great  task  is  "over  here,"  not  "over 
there."  Our  getting  into  war  would  fiustrate  the  unfinished 
task.  That,  however,  is  not  the  matter  we  are  debating  here 
today. 

Again  I  want  to  agree  with  the  gentleman  in  that  it  is 
quite  important  that  we  have  a  true  cash-and-carry  prevision 
calling  for  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  foreigners'  cash  not  bor- 
rowed from  us,  and  not  have  lurking  in  this  measure  some 
provision  which  will  permit  the  extension  of  credits  which 
we  do  not  now  see  on  the  surface.  We  must  safeguard  against 
adjustment  of  old  debts  upward  and  thus  in  effect  thereby 
extending  new  credit,  or  permitting  it  in  any  other  way. 

I  wish  to  say,  although  my  time  is  brief,  that  I  have 
listened  with  great  interest  to  the  speeches  on  both  sides  of 
this  aisle,  and  I  have  attributed  since;"ity  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides,  although  our  thinking  is  very,  very  wide 
apart.  I  beg  you  to  credit  me  with  sincerity  and  patriotic 
motive. 

On  June  30  last,  I  voted  for  the  Vorys  amendment,  which 
retained  the  embargo  on  guns  and  ammunition.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  attribute  my  vote  on  that  occasion  to 
my  anxiety  to  help  Hitler  or  Stalin  or  Mussolini.  I  would 
be  very  resentful  if  anyone  attributed  such  a  motive  to  me 
in  that  vote.  I  had  quite  other  motives  in  the  back  of  my 
mind  last  June  when  I  cast  my  vote  on  that  question  in  the 
last  session.  I  voted  to  add  the  Vorys  amendment  to  the 
Bloom  neutrality  bill  without  giving  it  full  consideration  as 
a  permanent  policy,  but  rather  as  a  protest  against  our  lack 
of  certain  legislation  limiting  profits.  Struck  with  the  hor- 
rors of  munitions  profits  and  believing  that  one  of  the  im- 
perative demands  of  our  people  is  a  reasonable  curb  on  the 
coining  of  blood  into  profits.  I  felt  that  we  should  have  some 
reasonable  and  sane  legislation  to  take  the  profits  out  of 
war  before  opening  the  door  to  such  blood  profits. 

After  carefully  studying  this  whcle  situation,  listening  to 
debates  for  the  past  several  weeks,  reading  every  telegram 
and  letter  from  my  constituents,  and  otherwise  sounding  out 
public  sentiment  in  my  State.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  the 
wish  of  a  majority  of  my  people  that  the  arms  embargo  be 
repealed.  I  feel  that  a  majority  would  favor  repeal  if  that 
were  the  sole  issue  in  this  measure;  but,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  there  are  many  other  provisions  designed  to  minimize 
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the  chance.s  of  cur  involvement  in  war,  a  much  larger  major- 
ity of  my  p'oplc  want  this  measure  enacted.  Of  course, 
practically  all  ci  my  people  want  us  to  keep  out  of  war.  I 
know,  of  course,  that  if  it  were  put  squarely  to  a  vote  whether 
we  should  accept  the  proposal  before  us,  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, a  large  majority  of  my  people  would  favor  it,  and  I 
shall  do  so. 

Although  I  vofed  for  the  Vorys  am.endment  last  June.  I 
feel  thai  I  should  vote  against  the  Shanlcy  motion  now  and 
also  the  Vorj-s  amendment  to  the  motion  at  this  time  before 
the  House.  This  would  be  equivalent  to  voting  to  lift  the 
cm.bargo. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  in  the  original  motion  by  the 
gentlem.an  from  Connecticut  tMr.  Shanley!  and  also  the 
present  amendment  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  LMr.  Vorys  1 
to  which  I  have  given  considerable  thought — the  matter  of 
poison  gas.  I  do  not  presume  under  the  present  rule  it  will 
come  to  an  open-and-shut  vote  on  this  matter,  but  if  it  does 
I  shall  vote  to  retain  an  embargo  on  poison  gas. 

I  wish  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
would  pay  close  attention  to  m.e  now  as  he  did  a  few  mo- 
ments acio  when  I  presented  this  matter  to  him.  He  said  he 
would  make  notp  of  it  and  present  it  in  conference.  If  rhere 
Is  no  opportunity  to  put  the  question  of  ke'^pmg  an  embargo 
on  the  sale  of  poison  gas  to  a  straight  open-and-shut  vote  in 
the  House.  I  do  want  the  conferees  to  keep  that  point  in 
mind  and  retain  the  embareo  on  poison  gas.  I  make  e  va--t 
distinction  bef^-cen  arm.s  and  ammunition  on  the  one  hard, 
as  rccoeni?,cd  by  international  law,  and  poison  gas,  wh^ch  is 
outlawtd. 

Many  Members  have  spoken  In  this  debase  as  if  we  wore 
now  ccnsidcrinK  a  vote  either  to  declare  war  or  not  to  de- 
clare wrr.  That  certairJy  and  really  is  not  the  question,  in 
spite  of  the  effort  to  m.ake  it  appear  so.  I  believe  the  enact- 
micnt  of  the  measure  sub-'tantially  as  it  came  over  from  the 
Senate  will  have  the  cfTict  of  ke-:p:ng  us  cut  of  war.  Keep- 
In?:  this  country  out  of  war  is  my  prim--^  ci^nsideraticn.  I 
am  positive  that  99  p':^rrcnt  of  cur  peopl"  want  us  to  keep  out 
cf  war.  This  biii.  substantially  as  ii  st-and.-".  if  enacted,  is 
far  more  apt  to  ke^p  t;s  cut  cf  war  than  is  our  present  law. 

Majiy  mothers  have  written  *o  me,  ■"Preserve  our  sons  and 
do  not  .^:-nd  them  to  Evir'^pran  ba':tlefie!d-.."  I  v,-ant  to  a^^.-ure 
thC6C  mothers  that  I  am  thinking  of  cur  sens,  and  I  am.  also 
thli'.king  of  our  sons'  sons.  I  v;ant  this  world  to  fc  1i  tcr 
c  jr  chiliren's  children  to  live  in.  I  am  not  ciefenriing  English 
cr  Fi-ench  imperialism.  I  will  not  give  one  American  boy 
to  k:;p  the  status  quo  cf  their  ill-gotten  gain.  However. 
ii  v.-  i;;ve  free  run  to  biute  force,  if  we  give  a  free  hand 
to  those  m.aclmen  of  Europe,  and  if  v.-c  do  not  furni.-h  the 
sinev.-s  of  v.ar — I  am  not  at  all  neutral  now — to  the  democ- 
lacies,  w^hen  we  see  that  Russia  proposes  to  remain  ■■niu'ral" 
and  furnish  the  sine'.^-s  of  war  to  Nazi  Germany,  we  are  dere-  , 
lict  in  our  duty  to  ourselves,  as  w-'ll  as  humanity.  We  would 
be  be  ..raying  our  faith,  breaking  our  trust  to  support  law  and 
order,  if  we  encouraged  this  world  to  be  dominated  by  power 
and  anti-Christiaii  forces  as  rcprescniod  by  Hitlerism  and 
Stalinism. 

It  :s  for  the  sake  cf  oiu-  sons'  sons,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  our  own  sons,  that  I  wish  new  to  use  all  legitimate  means 
short  of  war  toward  saving  democracy  and  peace-loving 
ptople  for  the  fuf-ure.  I  am  not  thinking  cf  the  fool's  gold 
oi  war  prosperity:  I  am  not  considering  big  profits  of  miuni- 
ticns  makt-rs  or  any  other  profiteers;  I  am  not  coveting  blood 
money  for  a  depleted  National  Trea.^ury;  but,  leavmg  all  these 
cut.  I  feel  that  our  self-interest  requires  that  England  and 
Fiance  be  not  crushed  in  this  war.     [Applau;se.l 

IHtre  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr,  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speeker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  IMr.  D.'vrden). 

Mr.  DARDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  consideration 
Is  one  cf  great  importance.  The  problem,  so  far  as  I  see  it, 
involves  not  so  much  the  question  of  neutrality  as  the  welfare 
of  our  own  country. 

I  am  satisfied  that  this  Government  has  the  right  to  lift 
the  present  embargo  if  it  so  desires.  That  the  law  will 
result  in  giving  an  advantage  to  one  group  of  nations  as 


against  another  group  should  not  deter  us  if  we  arc  prepared, 
so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  put  all  on  an  equal   basis. 

The  present  law  operates  to  place  Germany  and  Ra.'^-.ia  at 
a  decided  advantage  in  the  war  now  being  waged.  I  am  of 
the  opinion  that  we  have  much  to  fear  should  that  advantage 
be  continutd. 

The  first  thought  of  every  one  of  us  is  to  remain  out  of 
war.  None  of  us  wants  to  take  a  step  which  would  t(  nd  to 
involve  us  abroad.  Wiiatever  may  be  cur  sym.pathies,  we 
cannot  aiford  to  plunge  the  country  into  a  European  war. 
We  shall  settle  nothmg  by  our  participation  and  w"  shall 
lose  much. 

But  to  close  our  markets  to  the  democracies  of  Europe  at 
a  time  when  tiiey  arc  fighting  for  their  lives  seems  to  me 
dangerous  and  .short-sighted. 

Certainly  neither  England  nor  France  cho.se  to  re.scrt  to 
arms  .-ave  as  a  last  resoit.  The  ruthle.ss  aggres^lon  of  Hitler 
has  reacht-d  a  point  where  only  armed  conflict  will  save 
them.  Tliey  have  no  choice  in  this  situation.  Hitler  and 
Stalin  cannot  be  placated  by  offers  of  com.promise.  Poland, 
devastait'd  and  crucified,  was  a  victim  of  wr  nton  ageros.sion. 

Austria.  Bohemia,  and  Moravia  have  been  overrun  and 
their  peoples  subjected  to  the  most  barbaric  and  inhuman 
treatment.  Force  is  again  on  the  march.  Tyranny  and 
eppres.sion   chaLenge   civilization. 

We  ar.'  being  asked  to  i-fusp  supplies  to  tho.se  nations  who 
because  of  their  hope  for  a  peaceful  solution  of  the  prr  blems 
of  Europe  retusrd  to  turn  themselves  into  armrd  camps. 

Their  destruction  will  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
western  civilization. 

We  cannot  hope  to  es"ap«'  unharmed  in  such  a  cata.slroplie. 

I  cann)f  cL-'^e  my  mind  to  wha',  I  believe  to  be  the  para- 
m.ount  is&ue  in  this  struggle.  Individual  libv-iiy  ha.s  disap- 
peued  in  Germany  and  m  Ru.s.sia.  It  WiU  di.apjx  ar  in  all 
countries  subject  to  their  will. 

Mankind's  .struggle  has  forever  been  to  strike  the  shackles 
of  slavery  fr-^m  him.  Tiif'  history  of  our  country'  is  the  s^'ry  of 
a  people  who  would  be  free.  Certainh  in  this  dreadful  hour 
we  cannot  .say  to  t'lose  who  value  frrrd'''ni  a^  highly  ar  we  do 
th:it  tliey  shall  not  b'  al'.  wed  'o  b\,y  from  us  tliost  materials 
whieh  are  viiid  to  tiieir  \eiy  t  :•...•  t.'i.ee. 

I  cannot  bring  my>eif  to  t.d;  ■  .-urh  a  stand.  I  int.  nd  to 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  present  embargo,  not  only  b-'cause 
I  believe  that  such  a  vote  is  in  the  interest  of  humanity  but 
also  because  I  f  el  confidr-nt  tliat  such  n  sto-p  is  our  .sj,e.st 
guaranty  against  involvcm^^nt  ;.'i  war.     I  Applause! 

Mr.  FI.~II.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gtntle- 
man  from  Mu-sachu-'-tt-  iMr.  B.mesI. 

Mr.  BATES  of  Ma.ssachuseLts.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  th;.^  sol- 
emn hou!',  v\h  n  the  gravest  issue  in  many  year-^  is  before 
us,  I  make  th:s  decision,  after  many  wet  ks  of  calm  delibera- 
tion, thought,  and  study,  of  the  vitahy  important  is.^ues 
underlying  the  discussions,  as  to  whether  we  shouid  reix^al 
or  retain  the  arms  embargo.  It  is  my  conviction  that  the 
w.ir  in  Europe  today  is  not  a  battle  to  defeat  or  m.-iivain 
democracy,  bui  rather  the  conimuation  of  the  age-old  tight 
for  supremacy  of  power,  the  same  that  has  pone  on  for  cen- 
tuvi-:.>.  It  IS  the  fl;j  .-.tory  of  new  leaders  and  dictators  etk- 
ing  new  powers  and  domains  that  h.ave  been  lost.  Europe 
Will  likely  long  continue  to  face  such  wars,  as  ether  ncv/ 
leaders  seek  to  regain  lost  ground  and.  as  .shown  coumIjC- 
ingly,  in  the  last  great  Woild  War,  whatever  we  do.  we 
cannot  change  this  war  course  in  Europe. 

Lifting  the  arms  embargo  means  opening  American  m-ar- 
kets  to  one  set  of  combatants.  This  to  my  mind  is  a  very 
definite  step  in  taking  sides  in  tlio  present  European  war. 

In  discussing  this  vital  issue,  I  wish  to  recall  the  main 
objective  the  Congress  had  in  m.ind  in  1935  when  it  enacted 
the  first  Neutrality  Act.  In  that  legislation,  we  believed 
that  one  of  the  most  efTectivc  ways  of  staying  out  of  war 
was  to  refuse  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  countries 
that  resorted  to  war.  Most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
then  felt,  and  still  do  today,  that  our  unrestricted  sale  of 
arms  and  munitions  during  the  World  War  was  a  major 
reason  why  we  became  involved  in  that  conflict.  Congress 
overwhelmingly  adopted  that  resolution  and  the  President 
approved  it.   It  became  the  national  policy  of  our  Government, 
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In  193G.  Congress  ar-ain  approved  an  embargo  on  the 
selling  of  arms,  amm.umnon.  and  implem.ents  of  war.  At 
tha'  time,  the  vo'e  in  the  House  was  353  to  27,  and  so 
u:ia:,:mous  was  the  support  of  the  embargo  in  the  Senate 
th..t  a  roll  call  wa.->  not  asked.  In  1937.  Congress  again  ap- 
prc\ed  an  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  v>ar  m  l^'-islation  containing  other  safeguards  for  our 
neutrality  which  are  not  now  in  s-rious  dispute.  The  Sen- 
ate approved  the  1937  legislation  by  a  vote  of  63  to  6.  while 
the   \ote   m   the   Hou.-e   of   Representatives  was   376   to    13. 


ttcj  for 


hat  bill. 


The  President  l:kewi.-c  pave  h^s  approval  to  these  meas- 
ures, makmc  them  law.  In  the  summer  of  1936.  t!ie  Presi- 
dt  nt  enthusiastically  endorsed  such  provisions  as  the  arm.s 
embar;;o  a.-  'new  weapons  v.ith  which  to  maintain  our  neu- 
trality" in  time  of  war  abroad.  Also  on  that  occasion,  the 
Pi-esident  warned  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  those  seek- 
ing 'fool's  gold."  who  wouki.  when  war  came,  attempt  to 
"brtak  down  or  e\ade  our  neutrality." 

S'cretary  of  State  Hull,  who  favored  the  neutrality  law. 
al>o  said  at  that  time;  "The  theory  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  last  Au -ust  m  embareoine  exports  of  finished  war  com- 
mt)d.iies  to  belligerents  wa';  to  keep  us  cut  of  war.  Of 
course,  we  all  know  that  That  was  the  primary,  paramount, 
contrnllmrr  purpose  of  it,"  These  words,  coming  from  tl-.e 
man  who  is  now  the  Secretary  of  State  cannot  be  treated 
too  lis:htly.  He  is  a  man  who  has  had  a  great  experience 
in  the  field  of  international  problems. 

In  recallmc  thi.-^  background,  I  simply  desire  to  emphasize 
tlie  fact  that  the  arms  enibargo  was  adopted,  only  after 
the  most  thouehtful  deliberation,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Piesident,  r.  peatedly  <xpressed.  and  with  virtually  the 
unanimous  support  ol  all  parties  and  factions  in  Congress 
and  the  Secretary  of  State, 

Concre^s  wrote  the  neutrality  code  in  1937  with  amazing 
unanimity.  The  President  signed  and  the  country  ap- 
plauded It,  Including  its  arms  embargo,  it  represented  our 
best  thought  as  to  what  would  b^^  best  for  America  in  the 
event  of  another  foreign  war.  It  represented  our  best 
thought  while  we  could  still  think  calmly  and  dispassion- 
ately. In  this  code  we  told  the  world  what  to  expect  of  .us 
in  the  event  of  another  alien  war.  We  gave  the  world  our 
notice,  and  it  is  certainly  not  neutrality  for  iLS  today,  be- 
cause of  what  our  sympathies  may  be  to  change  the  law. 
to  fit  some  particular  nation  or  group  of  nations  that  are 
presently  engaged  in  uar. 

The  last  war  cost  us  50,510  American  boys  killed  in  action, 
193.663  wounded,  69.446  who  died  of  other  causes.  350,000 
wh.o  now  receive  disability  allowances  at  the  rate  of  $36.- 
000,000  a  month.  It  cost  us  $40,000,000,000,  Despite  these 
tremendous  losses  in  lives  and  financial  setbacks,  the  war 
to  end  all  wars  proved  tragically  futile  and  we  should  not 
forget  ?hose  experiences. 

I  am  fearful  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  be  a 
direct  route  to  foreign  entanglements  that  may  lead  to  war. 
I  believe  we  should  keep  inviolate  a  neutrality  program  that 
was  enacted  under  calm  deliberation,  without  stress  or  duress. 

The  administration  desires  to  remove  the  existing  statu- 
tory embargo  against  such  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  Such  action  would  create  an  arsenal 
here  in  America  for  the  very  purpose  of  supplying  some,  and 
some  only,  of  the  belligerents  with  these  materials  of  war. 
This,  in  my  opinion,  is  very  definitely  taking  sides,  and  no 
one  knows  where  it  will  lead  us  to. 

The  war  in  Europe  involves  the  greatest  military  nations 
of  the  world.  Its  causes  are  even  more  remote  from  Ameri- 
can national  life  than  the  scene  is  from  this  land.  This 
is  not  cur  war  and  it  is  nowhere  near  us.  How  this  Nation 
can  promote  peace  by  becoming  a  munitions  factory  for 
warring  Europe  is  a  mystery  to  me.  I  believe  that  by  chang- 
ing our  present  course  at  the  very  beginning  of  this  war,  we 
are  inviting  disaster. 

Nobody  honestly  knows  whether  or  not  the  lifting  of  the 
arms  embargo  will  eventually  lead  us  into  war,  but  there  is, 
however,  a  strong  feeling  abroad  in  this  land,  in  the  light 
of  our  experience  during  the  World  War,  that  it  is  a  first 
step  and  will  bring  our  involvement. 


Why  should  we  take  the  chance?  My  deepest  sympathy 
lies  with  Fi-ance  and  Britain,  but  m.y  primary  interest  is  to 
keep  America  out  of  war.  The  United  States  today  is  in  the 
most  critical  economic  condition  in  its  history,  and  plunging 
this  count  IT  into  another  war.  with  the  tremendous  expendi- 
tures necessary  to  carry  it  on.  will  ultimately  lead  us  to 
financial  ruin,  chaos,  and  possibly  dictatorship. 

We  should  immediately  give  attention  to  our  own  defense 
needs,  and  provide  sea.  land,  and  air  forces  with  the  best  in 
armaments  and  material,  because  we  know  that  prepared- 
ness is  the  most  effective  preventive  weapon  against  the 
threat  of  war. 

For  over  300  years,  ever  since  the  landing  of  the  first 
settlers,  the  people  in  this  New  World  have  lived,  sacrificed, 
and  died  in  order  that  they  m.ight  be  free  from  the  entangle- 
ments of  Europe,  and  to  build  here  in  America  a  new  nation 
where  peace  would  prevail  and  where  they  would  be  free 
from  the  tyrannies  of  the  Old  World  to  which  their  fore- 
fathers were  subjected. 

We  have  seen  in  otir  day  great  governments  of  the  world 
topple  overnight.  Can  we  afford  in  these  days  to  take  a 
chance?  Are  we  unmindful  of  the  great  sacrifices  our  fore- 
bears made  down  through  the  centuries?  If  we  are  not 
unmindful,  let  us  be  on  our  guard  to  preserve  for  ourselves 
and  posterity  the  great  institutions  of  freedom,  liberty,  and 
peace,  that  they  built  for  us.  We  can  do  that  best,  in  the 
present  instance,  by  retaining  the  arms  embargo.  [ Ap- 
plause. 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  interest  of  the  Members  of  the  House, 
I  have  had  tabulated  certain  information  relative  to  the' 
national  defense  expenditures  of  the  various  major  countries 
of  the  world,  the  relative  power  of  Europe's  armies,  navies, 
and  air  corps,  and  also  the  total  licenses  issued  and  exports 
of  arms,  am.munition,  and  aircraft  cf  both  Great  Britain 
and  France  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year. 

Sationa'.-dejejise  expenditures  of  the  u-crld,  1932-39 
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REL.^TIVE    POWER   OF   ECRGPES    ARMIES,    NAVIES,    AIR    CORPS 

(By  Associated  Press) 

Prime  Minister  Chamberlain's  declaration  that  Great  Britain  was 
at  war  wrh  Germany  came  to  a  Europe  girded  for  conflict  with 
the  grea'cst  armament  the  world  has  ever  known. 

For  more  than  a  year  nations  in  both  hemispheres  have  been 
spending  a  billion  dollars  a  month  for  arms,  and  most  of  the  money 
has  bicn  txponded  by  European  nations. 

The  best  available  estimates  on  the  army.  navy,  and  air  strengths 
of  the  leading  European  powers  follow: 
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■ntrol  Boar  1. 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  LMr.  Hull)  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  HtTLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ostensible  object  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  keep  our  country  from  getting  into  the 
war  in  Europe.  In  the  discussion  of  its  purpose  of  late,  much 
has  been  said  about  other  angles  of  the  situation,  such  as  our 
responsibility  to  assist  in  again  making  the  world  safe  for 
democracies,  resist  aggressors,  and  incidentally  to  profit 
through  the  sale  of  munitions,  equipment,  and  suppbes  to 
the  end  that  our  long-delayed  prosperity  may  be  brought 
about. 

It  is  said  that  the  embargo  provision  of  the  present  law  is 
contrary  to  a  just  neutrality  because  it  is  of  advantage  to 


Germany,  which  for  the  time  does  not  need  our  war  supplies, 
and  to  the  disadvantage  of  Britain  and  Prance,  which  de.sire 
the  full  force  of  our  resources  and  especially  munitions,  war 
planes,  and  so  forth. 

To  adjust  such  advantages  and  disadvantages,  it  is  pro- 
posed to  repeal  the  embargo  and  permit  all  nations,  bel- 
ligerent or  otherwise,  to  purchase  from  our  great  war  indus- 
tries to  the  full  extent  for  which  they  can  put  the  cash  on 
the  barrel  head.  It  is  known  and  stated  that  the  allied 
nations,  having  control  of  the  seas,  will  thus  be  able  to  supply 
themselves  fully,  while  other  nations  may  not. 

Hence  by  not  selling  war  supplies  to  any  nations  at  war  ic 
is  alleged  that  we  have  become  unneutral  and  that  there  is 
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danger  of  cur  beine  drawn  into  war  on  that  account.  Con- 
.'■cQU'^ntly  it  i.s  propo.scd  in  the  present  mea.-ure  to  change 
our  neutrality,  which  is  of  disadvantaj^e  to  two  of  the  warring 
nation.^,  by  making  it  particularly  advantageous  to  tho.'^e 
nations.  We  arc  to  define  cur  policy,  not  according  to  what 
will  keep  our  country  out  of  war  Irom  our  cwn  standpoint, 
but  to  It  nd  the  weight  of  our  influence  and  war  power  to  th? 
nations  which  desire  the  change  in  the  form  of  our  neutrality 
from  that  of  not  supplying  any  of  the  belligerents  to  that 
of  supplying  tho.se  which  our  Government  favors. 

In  the  discussion  of  the  present  measure  there  has  been 
constant  mention  of  our  right  to  determme  the  form  and 
substance  of  our  neutrality  under  international  law.  In  fact. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  proposed  to  repeal  the  entire  neutrality 
statute  and  permit  the  President  to  determine  our  war  policy 
under  international  law.  whose  provisions  are  so  broad  and 
ill-defined  that  they  are  con.'-trucd  by  all  belligerents  in  every 
war  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  It  was  under  those  same 
broad  and  undefinable  provisions  that  other  nations  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  us  into  the  World  War. 

But.  until  the  debate  upon  the  Senate  bill  opened,  there 
was  one  principle  of  international  law  fairly  well  defined, 
understood,  and  acknowledged,  and  that  was  that  it  was  con- 
trary to  at  least  the  theory  of  international  law  that  a 
neutral  country  should  change  the  form  and  subsiance  of 
its  neutrality  after  a  war  had  begun. 

The  following  statement  is  from  a  letter  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  the  German  Ambassador  on  April  21, 
1915: 

Washington,  April  21,  1915. 
ExrELi.ENCY:  •  •  •  In  the  third  place.  I  note  with  sincere 
rrer.'t  that  m  di.'^rns.sln^  the  .'^ale  and  exportation  of  arm.s  by 
ciM/t  n-;  pf  tho  United  States  to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  Your 
Excellrncy  soem-;  to  bp  under  the  imjjre.'-sion  that  it  wa.'-  within 
the  choice  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  notwithstand- 
ing 1'.-  pr'.  fe.'.'^ed  neutrality  and  it.--  dihpent  efforts  to  maintain  it 
In  other  particular.'-.  t>i  inhibit  this  trade,  and  that  its  fialure  to 
do  so  manifested  an  unfair  attitude  toward  Germany.  This  Gov- 
ernment holds,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  is  aware,  and  as  it  is 
constrained  to  hold  m  view  of  the  present  indisputable  doctrines 
of  accejjted  international  law,  that  any  change  m  Us  own  laws 
of  neutrality  during  the  prcgre.ss  of  a  wa.r  which  would  aflect 
unecju.illy  the  relations  cf  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at 
war  wi  uld  be  an  uiijust iflable  departure  frcm  the  principle  of 
strut  neutrality  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought  to  direct  its 
actions,  and  I  re.-pecttully  submit  that  none  of  the  circumstances 
urged  m  Your  Excellency's  memorandum  alters  the  principle  in- 
volved. The  placing  of  iin  embareo  on  the  trade  m  arms  at  the 
present  time  woulci  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a  direct 
viola'ion  if  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  It  will.  I  feel 
a.-sured.  be  clear  to  Y  ;ur  Exci  Uency  that,  holding  this  view  and 
ccn.^idering  it.-elf  m  honor  bound  by  it.  it  i^  out  of  the  question 
fur  tins  Gu\ernment  to  consider  such  a  course. 

W.  J    Beyan. 

Tliat  international  law  seems  to  be  of  convenient  construc- 
tion by  those  interested  in  construing  it  to  their  own  pur- 
pose is  evidenced  by  the  varying  claims  put  forth  as  to  our 
right  to  change  our  policy  of  neutrality  from  that  of  non- 
supplying  all  combatants  to  that  of  supplying  all  combatants 
who  can  come  and  get  it  and  pay  for  what  they  get. 

Our  present  neutrality  policy  was  pointed  to  with  no 
small  measure  of  pride  at  the  time  of  its  enactment.  It  v.-as 
described  by  cur  Pi-esident  as  "new  weapons  with  which 
to  maintain  our  neutrality." 

In  an  address  on  international  affairs  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  on  August  14,  1936.  the  President  not  only  emphasized 
the  importance  of  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress  to 
"provide  safeguards  of  American  neutrality  in  case  of  war," 
but  he  went  further  to  dwell  also  upon  the  importance  of 
that  neutrality  in  keeping  us  out  of  war,  and  of  the  dangers 
to  our  country  of  the  demands  of  those  who  would  seek 
fool's  gold  through  war  profits  and  prosperity. 

This  address,  made  in  time  of  peace,  when  a  great  con- 
flict abroad  seemed  far  distant,  evidenced  full  approval  of 
the  present  neutrality  law.  If  there  were  indications  that  it 
would  prove  to  be  an  unneutral  act  then,  no  mention  was 
made  of  them.  And  if  it  was  a  policy  of  just  neutrality 
then,  certainly  other  nations  as  well  as  oui'  own  people  had 
reason  to  believe  that  it  would  not  be  changed  as  soon  as 
war  started  abroad. 


I  quote  that  portion  of  the  President's  speech  of  August 
14,  1936,  relating  to  the  neutrality: 

NEW    \VE.\PONS    PROVIDED    TO    MAINTAIN    NEt-TKALITY 

The  Coni-ress  of  the  United  States  has  given  me  certain  authority 
to  provide  safe-juards  of  American  neutrality  m  case  of  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who  tinder  our  Constitution, 
is  vested  with  primarj-  authority  to  cor.duct  our  international  rela- 
tions, thus  has  been  given  new  weapons  with  which  to  maintain 
our  neutrality. 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  a  lone  experience — the  eflective 
m.amtenance  of  American  neutrality  depends  today,  as  m  the  past. 
on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the  moment  occupy 
the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

It  IS  clear  that  cur  present  policy  and  th?  measures  passed  bv  the 
Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent,  re- 
duce war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citizens. 
Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  mav  give 
immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men:  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it  pro- 
duces disaster.  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  made  our 
farmers  m  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should  never  have 
been  plowed,  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle.  Today 
wc  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  in  the  dust  storms 
which  have  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry  and  a  price  level 
so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

WARNS    AGAINST    PLEA    FOR    PROFITS    FROM    WAR 

Neverthple.=s.  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's  gold — 
would  attcm.pt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

They  would  tell  you — and.  unfonunately.  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemploved  of 
America  would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  ii  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  be  used 
in  the  United  States  to  build  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our 
debts.  They  would  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture 
the  trade  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor!  It  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable 
penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a  false 
pro-perity.  To  resist  the  clamor  ol  that  greed,  if  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace. 

If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  an- 
swer— must  answer — "we  choose  peace."  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us 
to  encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  "country  that 
the  answer  will  be  clear  and  for  ail  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

With  that  wise  and  experiet^ced  man  who  is  our  Secretary  of 
State,  who^e  statesmanship  has  met  with  such  wide  approval.  I 
have  thought  and  worked  long  and  hard  on  the  problem  of  keeping 
the  United  States  at  peace  But  all  the  wisdom  of  America  is  not 
to  be  found  in  the  White  House  or  in  the  Department  of  State:  we 
need  the  mediation,  the  prayer,  and  the  positive  support  of  the 
people  of  America  who  go  along  with  us  in  seeking  peace. 

ASSERTS    WE    WILL    DEFEND    OUR    NEIGHBORHOOD 

No  matter  how  well  we  are  supported  by  neutrality  legislation, 
we  must  remember  that  no  laws  can  be  provided  to  cover  every 
contingency,  for  it  is  impossible  to  imagine  hov,-  every  future 
event  may  shape  itself.  In  spite  of  every  possible  forethought. 
International  relations  involve  of  necessity  a  vast  uncharted  area. 
In  that  area  safe  sailing  will  depend  on  the  knowledge  and  the 
experience  and  the  wisdom  of  those  who  direct  our  foreign  policy. 
Peace  will  depend  on  their  day-to-day  decisions. 

At  this  late  day.  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the 
event  and  so  difficult  before  the  event,  we  find  it  possible  to  trace 
the  tragic  series  of  small  decisions  which  led  Europe  into  the 
Great  War  in  1914  and  eventually  engulfed  us  and  many  other 
nations. 

We  can  keep  out  of  war  if  those  who  watch  and  decide  have  a 
suiBciently  detailed  understanding  of  international  affairs  to 
make  certain  that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead 
toward  war  and  if.  at  the  same  time,  they  possess  the  courage 
to  say  "no"  to  those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely  would  let  us  go  to 
war. 

Of  all  the  nations  of  the  world  today  we  are  in  many  ways  most 
singularly  blessed.  Our  closest  neighbors  are  good  neighbors.  If 
there  are  remoter  nations  that  wish  us  not  good  but  ill.  they 
know  that  we  are  strong:  they  know  that  we  can  and  will  defend 
ourselves  and  defend  our  neighborhood. 

We  seek  to  dominate  no  other  nation.  We  ask  no  territorial 
expansion.  We  oppose  imperialism.  We  desire  reduction  in  world 
armaments. 

We  believe  in  democracy:  we  believe  in  freedom:  we  believe  in 
peace.  We  offer  to  every  nation  of  the  world  the  handclasp  of 
the  good  neighbor.  Let  those  who  wish  our  friendship  lock  us  in 
the  eye  and  take  otir  hand. 

The  bill  before  us,  but  for  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
embargo  provisions,  might  be  considered  as  strengthening 
the  present  law.  The  restrictions  as  to  credits,  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan  of  dealing  with  nations  at  war,  limitations  of  the 
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rights  of  our  vessels  to  enter  war  zones  and  of  our  people  to 
travel  on  the  ships  of  warring  countries,  mi£?ht  serve  to  keep 
us  out  of  war,  and  also  protect  us  from  the  attempts  of 
war  profiteers  to  enlarge  their  fortunes  at  the  risk  of  our 
involvement  in  the  conflict.  Although  there  are  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  merit  of  some  of  these  proposals,  in 
the  main  they  could  be  adopted  as  amendments  to  our  pres- 
ent law  without  great  controversy  were  it  not  for  the  ac- 
companying provision  to  repeal  the  embargo  and  make  our 
country  a  war-supply  depot  for  all  countries  who  are  in  the 
European  war  and  all  others  who  may  enter. 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  makes  possible  our  participation 
in  the  v;hnlesale  murder  and  destruction  which  as  yet  is  only 
in  the  beginning  abroad.  Whether  or  not  it  shall  prove  to 
be  the  first  step  toward  our  entry  into  war.  it  certainly 
makes  the  peace-loving  people  of  our  country  who  abhor 
war  contributors  to  the  war  to  the  extent  that  we  further 
the  bloodshed  by  materials  and  equipment,  and  by  the  labors 
of  our  people  who  by  force  of  circumstances  are  engaged  in 
the  making  of  the  agencies  of  death  and  destruction. 

Our  people  learned  fully  of  the  disasters  of  war  in  the 
World  War.  In  the  21  years  since  its  close  they  have  con- 
tintied  to  declare  that  never  again  shall  our  young  men  go 
overseas  to  settle  international  differences.  They  still  so 
declare,  and  they  demand  that  not  even  the  first  step  shall 
be  taken  which  might  involve  us  to  the  remotest  degree. 

All  assurances  that  the  present  measure  will_  keep  us  out 
of  war.  and  that  there  is  no  danger  of  aligning'  our  country 
with  other  nations  in  the  conflict,  are  not  satisfj'ing.  The 
previous  expressions  of  our  President  and  many  others 
favorable  to  the  law  as  it  is  as  a  means  of  maintaining 
peace  fully  warrant  the  fears  of  the  people  that  repeal  of 
the  embargo  now  would  be  dangerous.  Such  fears  arc  not 
lessened  by  the  attitude  of  the  people  of  London  and  Paris, 
whose  confidence  that  ultimately  we  shall  enter  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  Allies  seems  based  in  large  part  upon  the 
fact  that  the  Administration  is  seeking  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  Evidently  they  regard  that  repeal  as  the  first 
move  toward  our  involvement. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  no  question  that  our  shipments 
of  munitions  and  war  supplies  to  the  allied  nations  at  the 
opemng  of  the  World  War  in  1914  led  to  our  becoming  in- 
volved. In  2  years,  1915  to  1917,  our  sales  of  munitions  to 
the  allied  armies  exceeded  $2,000,000,000.  In  other  ways 
we  gradually  approached  the  conflict  and,  notwithstanding 
the  assurance  of  our  political  leaders  that  America  would 
not  enter  the  war,  we  entered  it  within  6  months  after  our 
people  had  gone  to  the  polls  and  reelected  a  President  upon 
the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

There  are  those  who  look  to  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  a 
means  of  profit  to  our  industries  and  thus  to  our  people. 
Some  seem  to  believe  that  the  depression  may  be  ended 
through  the  war  orders  of  the  desperate  nations  which  will 
buy  to  the  limit.  Certainly,  our  World  War  experience 
should  warn  us  against  such  expediency.  One-third  our 
present  national  debt  is  owing  and  the  interest  upon  it  is 
being  paid  by  our  taxpayers  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000 
per  day  because  of  that  disastrous  experience  in  trying  to 
prosper  through  the  catastrophe  of  war.  Thirteen  billion 
dollars  of  war  debts  still  are  due  us,  largely  from  the  very 
nation-s  which  are  anxiously  awaiting  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo that  they  may  again  draw  upon  our  industry  and 
resources,  notwithstanding  the  default  of  their  contracts 
and  payments  of  their  debts  of  the  World  War.  One  more 
such  experience  in  keying  our  industries  to  wartime  pro- 
duction and  the  consequences  may  be.  and  in  my  opinion 
will  be,  dangerous  to  om*  future.  It  might  and  probably 
would  lead  to  an  economic  collapse  which  would  seriously 
endanger  our  Government  structure. 

Opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  may  be  consid- 
ered not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Europenn  war. 
There  is  another  war  in  China,  just  a.~i  ruthless  and  destruc- 
tive as  the  march  of  armies  into  Poland.  There  has  been 
no  emb.^rfo  enforced  even  under  the  present  law  as  to 
Japan,  v.hose  greed  and  aggression  is  as  great  as  that  of 


any  nation  in  Europe.  Over  the  protests  of  cur  people,  the 
profiteers  have  continued  their  trade  with  Japan,  and  our 
money  and  our  materials  have  been  as  responsible  for  the 
conqut'St  of  China  and  the  destruction  of  innoc'.  nt  civilians, 
including  women  and  children,  there  as  have  all  the  forces 
of  Japan,  which  but  for  the  assistance  we  have  rendered 
them  long  ago  would  have  been  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  Chine.;e  provinces. 

The  sense  of  outrage  has  been  so  strongly  evidenced  by 
the  American  public  that  there  are  pending  in  both  Houses 
of  Congress  measures  intended  to  place  an  embargo  up^ni 
shipments  to  and  from  Japan.  Our  Department  of  State 
has  given  notice  that  in  January  next  it  will  abrogate  our 
trade  treaty  with  that  country.  Undoubtedly.  Comzrtss 
would  favor  any  move  to  stop  our  participation  with  money 
and  goods  in  support  of  the  brutal  march  of  Japan  upon 
China. 

If  we  pas.-  the  measure  before  us  which  would  permit  all 
nations  to  arm  themsdves  and  carry  on  wars  irom  cur 
shoies.  Japan  certainly  will  benefit  equally  with  others.  Ab- 
rogation of  our  trade  trea'y  with  them  would  become  a  use- 
less gesture.  We  would  continue  to  lend  our  moral  and 
material  support  to  an  instance  of  aggres.sion  as  great  as 
any  the  wurld  has  ever  known.  We  cannot  tlius  par- 
ticipate by  supplying  Europ«'  with  equipment  with  which  to 
destroy  itself  without  continuing  to  condone  the  destruction 
of  China  by  the  same  foim  of  profiteering. 

I  am  heartily  opposed  to  the  repi-al  ol  the  embargo  pro- 
vision, and  I  shall  so  vote.  That  v,-ould  be  my  own  .uid.-ment 
and  det.^Tmination  as  a  matter  of  right  and  .m.-tice  under 
any  circumstances.  I  would  rather  retire  from  Congress 
forthwith  than  to  so  vote  that  I  might  feel  that  I  was  in  the 
remotest  degree  contributing  to  the  wholesale  butchery  of 
war,  or  that  my  vote  might  favor  a  single  step  toward  our 
counti-y  brooming  involved  m  war.  In  that  attitude  I  be- 
lieve that  I  am  honestly  expressing  the  sentiment  of  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  of  the  district  I  represent,     i  Applau.se  1 

Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  JenksI  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to 
use. 

Mr.  JENKS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
solemn  conviction  that  inextricably  bound  up  m  the  action 
taken  on  these  proposed  amendments  to  the  neutrality  law  is 
a  decision,  as  yet,  however,  remote,  either  for  or  against  war. 

I  feel  convinced  that  the  rejection  of  the  proposal  to  re- 
peal the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  would  immeas- 
urably strengthen  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  being 
kept  out  of  war,  and  I  am  equally  confident  that  the  accept- 
ance of  this  proposal  would  entail  and  increase  the  possi- 
bility of  leading  this  country  into  war — first  on  the  economic 
front,  as  before,  and  later  with  olu'  entire  resources,  includ- 
ing manpower. 

The  neutrality  law  was  placed  on  our  statute  books  in  the 
comparative  international  calm  of  1935  in  order  to  clearly 
define  our  policy  and  guide  our  action  in  the  unfoitunate 
event  of  the  development  of  just  such  a  sitimtion  as  that 
with  which  we  are  confronted  today.  At  the  time  of  its 
pas-.sagr,  it  was  almost  unanimously  acclaimed  as  a  plan  in 
the  interests  of  peace  and  a  safeguard  against  the  involve- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  fortMgn  wars.  It  served  notice 
on  the  nations  of  the  entire  world  that  we  had  adopted  the 
humanitarian  principle  to  refrain  from  ever  asain  engaging 
directly  or  indirectly  in  mass  murder  bv  supplying  to  war- 
ring countries  actual  weapons  and  implements  of  war,  the 
sole  ptirpose  of  which  is  the  destruction  of  human  lif(\  Be- 
cause the  loss  of  American  lives  at  .'^a  through  submarine 
warfare  was  conceded  to  be  the  primary  factor  in  drawing 
us  into  the  last  European  conflict,  there  was  \^Titten  into 
the  neutrality  law  a  provision  to  keep  Americans  and  Ameri- 
can ships  off  the  seas  and  away  from  the  ports  of  bf^lligerent 
countries.  After  carefully  weighing  our  rights  as  a  neutral 
Nation,  it  was  wisely  concludpd  that  it  would  be  safer  and 
less  hazardous  to  abandon  the  illusion  known  as  freedom 
of  th;^  .<eas  in  favor  of  this  precautionary  mea.^ure  that  would 
eliminate  the  pos-^^ibility  of  loss  of  life  and  treasure. 


Unlike  the  President,  I  do  not  regret  that  the  Congress 
passed  the  neutrality  law  and  that  he  approved  and  signed 
it.  I  only  reeret  that  it  was  not  kept  intact  by  renewing  and 
extending  the  cash-and-carry  provision  on  noncontra- 
band  materials  and  supplies  which  expired  last  May;  had 
that  been  done,  there  would  be  no  occasion  today  for 
quibbling  over  what  our  foreign  policy  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean crisis  should  be.  I  believe  that  provision  should  be 
restored. 

Unfortunately,  within  2  years  after  the  passage  of  the 
neutrr.lity  law  its  undermining  wa.^  begun.  We  all  recall 
the  President's  speech  at  Chicaco  in  October  1937,  when,  for 
reasons  known  only  to  himself,  he  suggested  th:it  the  United 
States  should  h^'lp  quarantine  th'^  acgres.^or  nations  of  the 
wcild:  his  address  in  Canada  when  he  conjurrd  the 
poss.bility  cf  'he  invasion  of  our  friendly  neighbor  on  the 
noith.  Nor  have  \\p  forci>tten  the  flurry  over  whether  the 
President  did,  or  did  not.  state  to  a  Senate  com.mittec  that 
our  first  lin(  of  defense  was  in  Prance.  Again  m  his  mes- 
sage to  Congress  of  last  January  he  warned  that  there  were 
miethnds  short  of  war  to  bring  home  to  aggressor  govern- 
ments the  a':'gregate  sentiments  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  all  of  v.hich  indi'^a'rd  that  th"  administration  was 
swerving  from  a  neutral  'iWlicy  of  noninterference  and  was 
diift.ng  tov.-ard  mt  ddi.ng  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. Lesser  incidents  could  be  enumerated  to  show  that 
the  public  m.ind  wa«  b^'inc  conditioned  toward  taking  sides 
in  th.e  disputes  of  Europt*  rather  tlian  encouraging  the  rank 
anri  file  of  our  cr.i/f>ns  to  take  a  n^-utral  attitude  tov.-ard 
th'  ni  ;n  accordance  with  th^  law  of  th'  land. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  no*  indifferent  to  the 
trials  and  tribulations  or  the  wrongs  and  injustices  inflicted 
on  the  peoples  of  other  nations.  There  is  no  question  but 
that  Without  any  offieial  suggestion  or  pressure  the  sympa- 
thy of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  would 
be.  iust  as  it  is,  wiih  the  cau.se  of  the  European  democracies, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  contend  that  on  the  Admmistration 
devol\"ed  the  resix)nsibi!ity  of  fostering  and  mamtainincr  the 
cflicial  neutrality  we  might  have  had.  In  that,  we  all  know 
now,  it  has  deliberately  and  completely  failed.  Instead,  the 
overv.-helming  m^jonty  of  our  citizens  are  laboring  under  a 
cross-current  of  purposes — as  yet  insistentlv  d^'manding  that 
the  United  States  be  kept  out  of  war  but  at  the  same  time 
\itally  and  keenly  alive  to  victory  for  civ  sidt  and  defeat 
for  the  oth'^r.  And  so  ve  must  admit  tliat  the  high  hopes 
fur  ofFieial  neutrality  that  we  once  entertained  liave  been 
destroy(>d  which,  doubtlessly,  is  the  rea^^on  that  the  repre- 
sentatives cf  tlie  people  are  now  meeting  in  special  sessi^^n 
for  the  purrose  of  burying  the  remains  of  the  structure  on 
which  those  hopes  were  built. 

Incidentally,  v.-e  must  not  overlook  the  fact  thr.t  by  mov- 
ine  into  the  poker  came  of  European  pnver  politics  the  at- 
t'n':on  of  the  American  people  has  been  di.-iract:d  from  the 
dismal  failure  of  the  Administration  to  solve  the  problems 
at  home — that  unempiuymt nt.  bankruptcy,  relief  expendi- 
tures, and  deficits  have  been  supplanted  in  the  headlines  of 
thi>  daily  newspapers  of  this  country  by  the  moves  of 
Eni-'land.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  more  recently 
Russia, 

In  v.riting  in'o  the  law  of  tins  land  an  embarero  on  the 
shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  warring  nations,  no 
rcnvietion  was  held  that  tlus  restriction  would  prevent  war 
amony  other  nations,  because  it  was  a  well-known  fact 
that  less  than  10  percent  of  the  exports  from  the  United 
States  durine  the  last  World  War  consisted  of  actual  wea- 
pons or  implements  of  war.  Rather  this  embargo  was 
based  on  the  premise  that  we  as  a  nation  would  not  be  in- 
strumental in  aiding,  abetting,  or  promoting  death  and  de- 
struction among  the  peopL'^  of  other  nations.  It  was  a 
humanitarian  principle  we  had  adopted  which  at  the  same 
tune  served  as  a  symbol  of  our  neutrality  in  foreign  con- 
flicts. 

To  tho.se  who  contend  that  this  embargo  operates  to  the 
detriment  of  the  European  democracies,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  limited  amount  of  war  munitions  that  the  United 


States  is  geared  to  supply,  beyond  its  own  requirements, 
would  have  little  bearing  on  the  outcome  of  the  conflict:  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  an  active  factor  in  European 
defeats  or  victories,  now  or  at  any  other  time,  considerably 
more  than  the  quota  of  war  munitions  we  are  prepared  to 
supply  would  be  required.  But  now  that  war  has  come,  as 
the  chips  fall  under  cur  neutrality  law,  let  us  see  the  result. 
England  having  control  of  the  seas  and.  with  France,  hav- 
ing certain  financial  resources  and  shipping  facilities  that 
the  dictatorships  do  not  possess  has  access  to  our  raw  ma- 
terials and  food  provisions.  Certainly  nobody  will  contend 
that  the  availability  of  our  supplies  is  not  an  advantage  and 
something  of  a  factor  in  the  success  of  the  countries  having 
access  to  them.  So  we  see  that  without  tampering  with  our 
neutrality  law  as  originally  enacted  the  European  democra- 
cies, because  of  their  geographical  position  and  superior  sea 
power,  have  the  advantage  under  that  law. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  arms  embargo  was  adopted 
some  4  years  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe. 
Having  served  notice  on  the  world  what  our  policy  would 
be  in  future  conflicts,  there  is  justification  for  the  conten- 
tion that  to  alter  it  now  would  be  unneutral. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  situation  today  parallels  in  many  re- 
spects that  of  the  years  1914-17.  The  same  forces  are 
again  opposing  each  other.  Once  more  a  figure  has  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  v/hose  aims  and  ambitions  must  be 
annihilated.  We  hear  again  that  democracy  must  be  saved, 
and  there  is  reechoed,  as  before,  that  if  the  side  with  which 
our  sympathies  lie  is  not  victorious  the  next  target  of  the 
dictatorships  will  be  the  United  States.  Fear  again  is  awak- 
ening, and  once  the  floodgates  of  propaganda  are  thrown 
completely  open,  hysteria  will  again  stalk  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  which  is  not  the  least  of  the  driving 
forces  that  precipitate  the  decision  to  go  to  war.  Let  me 
insert  here  what  ex-President  Hoover  says  in  the  October  23 
ed.tion  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

V.'e  are  again  told  that  unless  we  Join  in.  western  civilization  may 
be  ciostroytd  and  we  will  be  the  next  victim,  Tberefore.  eventually, 
why  not  now?  Aside  from  the  fact  that  Britain  and  France  with 
their  empires  can  defend  themselves,  if  they  stay  en  the  defense. 
great  wars  do  not  end  that  way.  Great  war's  often  enough  end  in 
peace  before  either  side  is  the  victor.  When  one  side  is  the  victor 
m  modern  wars  it  is  becau.se  the  other  side  has  become  exhausted. 
At  th.'-;t  moment  the  victors  are  but  one  lap  behind  in  the  race  of 
exhausticn.  Neither  at  the  armistice  in  1918  nor  at  the  end  of 
any  other  war  were  the  victors  or  the  vanquished  rcadv  for  or 
GOPircu.^  cf  .starting  another  war.  In  other  words,  not  even  the 
victor  i.-  going  to  pounce  upon  a  powerful  armed  neutral.  Espe- 
c::tlly  they  do  not  attack  130.GOO.OO0  people  3.000  miles  cverseas 
who  have  a  capacity  of  10.000.000  soldiers  and  25,000  air- 
planes. •  •  *  Beyond  all  this,  v,  hen  ail  great  wars  end.  all  the 
peoples  take  out  their  suffi. rings  upon  their  leaders,  either  by 
putting  them  out  of  olSce  or  by  revolution.  And  therefore  the 
wh..le  setting  changes.  The  voice  of  experience  saj-s  we  should 
discard  these  forebodings  about  being  the  next  victim. 

The  United  States  is  again  confronted  with  a  decision: 
Shall  we  for  the  second  time  disregard  the  advice  of  George 
Washington  who  counseled — 

Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none, 
or  verv  remote,  relation.  Hence  she  mu,^  be  engaged  in  freqvient 
controversies,  the  catises  of  which  are  essentially  foreign  to  our 
concerns.  Hence,  therefoic.  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  implicate 
ourselves,  by  artificial  tics,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  her  pol.tics  or 
the  combinations  and  collisions  of  her  friendships  and  enmities. 
Our  detached  and  distant  situation  invites  and  enables  us  to 
pursue  a  difi'erent  course.  •  •  «  why  forego  the  advantages  of 
so  pecuLar  a  situation?  Why  quit  our  own  to  stand  on  foreign 
ground?  Why,  by  interweaving  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part 
of  Europe,  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of 
European  ambition,  rivalship.  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice — 

Or  the  warning  of  Thomas  Jefferson  who  admonished 
that— 

our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  never  to  entangle 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe,  *  •  •  I  have  ever  deemed 
It  fundamental  for  the  United  Slates  never  to  take  active  part  in 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  Their  political  interests  are  entirely 
distinct  from  ours.  Their  mutual  jealousies,  their  balance  of 
power,  their  complicated  alliances,  their  forms  and  principles  of 
government  are  all  foreign  to  us.  They  are  nations  of  eternal 
wars.  •  •  •  On  our  part,  never  had  a  people  so  favorable 
a  chance  of  trying  the  opposite  system,  of  peace  and  fraternity 
with,  mankind,  and  Uie  direction  of  all  our  means  and  faculties 
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tn  the  purposes  of  imprcvement  instead  cf  d' structicn.  *  *  * 
Our  difficulties  are  ludeed  great,  il  we  consider  our-elves  aicne, 
but  v:hcn  viewed  in  ccinparison  to  tho--e  of  Euri^pe  they  are 
the  Joys  of  Paradise.  •  •  •  i  expect  th;'t  Eur' pe  will  aeain 
be  in  a  state  of  general  conflagration.  What  a  div.ne  contrast 
is  the  calm  of  our  condition  to  the  volcanic  state  of  that.  How  do 
our  little  party  bicktriiifeS  and  squabbles  shrink  to  nothing  com- 
pared with  the  fire  and  sword  and  havoc  of  that  arena  of  gladia- 
tors. 

There  arc  those  who  try  to  counter  the  soundnc??  of  this 
advice  by  the  contention  that  times  have  changed,  that 
throush  inventive  genius  space  has  been  dimin'shed.  oceans 
have  shrunk,  and  tucles  have  been  taken  in  world  maps,  but 
do  not  let  us  overlook  the  fact  that  at  the  time  Washington 
and  Jefferson  vo:c':^d  their  warnings  against  European  en- 
tang'emen's  there  were  still  territorial  sections  of  this  conti- 
nent that  were  under  the  domination  and  rule  of  European 
govprninents.  Despite  the  more  rapid  communication  and 
transportation  facilities  of  our  day,  Europe  was  then  closer 
to  us  than  now. 

After  heeding  the  counsel  of  Washington  and  Jefferson 
for  nearly  a  century  and  a  quarter,  we  disregarded  it  for 
the  first  time  in  1917  wh^n  we  entered  the  World  War.  The 
situation  in  Europe  today  proves  beyond  a  shadow  of  doubt 
tha'  rur  p^irticipation  in  that  war  contributed  little,  if  any- 
thing, toward  the  solution  of  the  problems  that  have  grown 
out  of  ccnturip.s  of  European  diplomatic  intrigue  and  the 
struggle  of  pov.-er  politics,  rendering  lasting  peace  on  that 
Cf  ntmcnt  still  a  bedraggled  and  forlorn  hope. 


Mr.  Speaker,   as  I  -c' 


the  obligation  to  define  or  re- 


define the  territorial  boundary  lines  of  Europe  does  not  rest 
on  the  United  States.  Despite  anything  we  can  do  those 
lines  will  continue  to  shift  in  blood  and  smok-^  until  Eurcpe 
it.^e'.f  finds  its  own  way  toward  amity  and  peace. 

With  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arm.s  and  munition^,  I 
say  the  trend  is  easily  foreseen:  First,  arm.s  and  supplies  on 
a  f  a-h-and-carry  basis;  the  floodgates  of  propaganda  thrown 
wide  open,  rapidly  developing  fear  and  war  hysteria:  noxt, 
pressure  for  arms  and  supplies  on  credit,  with  the  accom- 
panying unwarranted  industrial  and  agricultural  expansion; 
and  then,  as  before,  a  clamor  to  sustain  the  boom  and  protect 
the  credit  and  investment,  which  would  eventually  entail  our 
entire  resources,  including  manpower. 

If  the  United  States  again  becomes  involved  in  a  foreign 
conflict  w^  will  sacrifice  and  utterly  destroy  our  real  mis- 
sic^n  in  world  affairs;  I  believe  that  the  greatest  contribution 
wr  as  a  Nation  could  make  toward  world  stability  v;culd  be 
through  the  preservation  of  our  own  democracy,  undiluted  by 
the  ravages  of  wtir,  holding  steadily  aloft  tne  lamp  of 
freedom  and  the  light  of  liberty.  Therefore,  let  us  cling 
to  every  safeguard  to  cur  neutrality  that  we  have  or  can 
devise.  Let  us  perpetuate  the  humanitarian  principle  we 
have  adopted  of  refraining  from  selling  arms  and  munticns, 
instruments  of  death  and  destruction,  to  all  warring  nations. 
"War  Ls  htil."  Let  us  keep  out  of  it;  we  want  none  cf  it. 
[  Applause.  1 

Ml'.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  I  Mr.  Bolles  I  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  this  Senate 
bill  for  three  reasons: 

First.  It  has  no  clear  prohibition  against  the  UnJcd 
States  financln::  niucli  of  the  war  by  devious  methods — by 
whipping  the  devil  around  the  stump.  My  colleague  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Wolcott!  has  gorf>  into  scm.e  cf  these  facts 
in  detail.  I  hci:c  to  have  the  privilege  cf  voting  "aye"  on  his 
amendment  barring  the  use  of  the  funds  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  the  R.  F.  C.  or  any  other  Government  corporation  in 
financing  any  purchases  under  this  bill  in  the  United  States. 
The  Senate  ga\e  negative  approval — that  is,  that  body  voted 
down  two  amendments  which  would  make  impos.-ible  the 
use  of  R.  F.  C.  Export-Import  Bank,  or  the  manipulatinn 
of  the  two  billion  stabilization  fund  to  aid  purchases  of  war 
or  contraband  materials  or  commodities  in  these  United 
States. 

These  Taft  amendments  voted  down  were: 

Amendment  No.   1: 

"(di  SubserMon  (a)  of  section  10  of  the  Gold  Reserve  Act  of 
19o4,   aa   amended,   is  amended   by   Uisertuig   therein,   immediately 


after  the  first  sentence  thereof,  the  frllowing  ivw  hentoncc:  'The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  not  at  any  time  huld  cuirency.  or 
bills  of  exchnn^e  pnyabh^  in  the  currency  of  any  state  named  in 
any  currentlv  efTective  prnclan-nticn  L'-.^ued  under  the  authnrity 
of  section  1  (a;  cf  th^^  Neutrality  Act  ol  1939.  for  whKh  he  has 
expended  mere  th.vn  $20,000. (Juu  fium  the  stabllizatlun  fund.'" 

Amendment  No    12: 

"(h)  Neither  the  Onvernmetn  of  tlie  United  States  n-r  any 
aeencv  thereof  (including  a  public  corporation  crt  ated  bv  or  pur- 
sum''  to  special  auitioMzatiun  of  Compress,  or  a  c  rporation  In 
winch  the  United  States  l;as  or  exercises  a  cnntrolhng  Interest 
through  stock  ownership  or  otherwi-ei  shall  make  any  loan.';  de- 
siened  to  finance  or  assi.st  tb.''  exjiort  of  poods  materials,  rir  mi  r- 
chanoise  of  any  kind  to  the  'erntury  of  any  foreign  g'lvernment 
named  in  any  currently  t  ilrelivi.'  pr-jclamation  is.'^ueu  under  the 
authority  of  secliun   1    vai    of  the  Neutrality  Act  <.l   1939." 

Already  there  had  appeared  a  statement  by  Mr.  Jesse 
Jones,  head  of  the  R.  F.  C,  on  September  1.    It  read: 

Mr.  Jones  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Reeons: ruction  Finance 
Corporation  could  finance  exports  of  commodities  as  dies  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  and  lliat  neither  agency  wa.'-  alTiited  by  the 
John.-^on  Act  fcr:jidd;n^  loans  io  fcreiiTn  governments  In  default 
of  war  debts.  However,  he  pomted  lUt  that  all  Expert -Import 
Bank  transactions  are  w.th  private  i  iiterpri.ses  and  not  foreign 
governmi-nLo  and  that  neither  the  bi»nk  nor  the  R.  F.  C.  has  any 
application  from  gtjvernments. 

What  is  the  difference  whether  a  governmt  nt  is  aided  by 
the  use  of  these  funds,  I  may  a^k  Mr.  Jones,  or  John  Q.  Bull, 
a  private  citizen  buys  munitions  under  this  Neutrality  Act 
and  receives  aid  out  of  the  American  pocketbook. 

This  Senate  bill  opens  wide  tlie  doors  to  financing  a  bel- 
ligerent in  this  war.  If  we  are  to  have  ca.sh  and  carry,  we 
ought  to  know  whose  cash  it  is.  I  want  to  know  from  Mr. 
Jones  or  the  Export-Import  Bank  how  much  gold  profit 
to  foreign  nations  is  going  to  belligerents  to  supptnt  credit. 
The  Senate  did  not  answer  those  questions.  Mr.  Morgtii'hau 
did  not  answer  them,  and  we  are  asked  to  accept  thtm 
blindly. 

When  we  do  this  we  are  going  out  to  pick  figs  from  thistles 
and  plums  from  thorn  trees.  We  will  be  paying  again  lor  20 
or  more  years.  I  am  opposed  to  any  system,  any  plan,  or 
any  legislation  thai  permits  profits  to  be  piekid  m  pennies 
from  dead  men's  eye~=. 

War  IS  now,  always  has  been,  eternally  will  be,  the  resait  of 
two  principal  causes. 

Grted — to  get  what  others  have. 

Self-defense — to  hold  what  one  has.  and  get  more  if  pos- 
sible. 

Greed  ha.s  been  the  impulse  of  war.  It  conquorod 
enslaved.  It  hitched  human  bomns  to  chariot  wheels 
looted  cities  and  carried  off  women  and  .--uvv  the  mtn 
m.acie  armies  and  navies.  It  stole  from  savage  Indian 
cheated  him  in  payments.  It  tortui'ed  and  squoe^i  d 
trampled.  rava'.:fci  and  raped,  steaming  its  face  m  the 
blood  of  a  thousand  million  victims.  It  died  a.s  it  Lved, 
peri.shed  as  it  pjitonr.ed.  by  the  swurd.  It  made  Alexander 
weep  and  filled  Ca'  .-ar  v.uh  ambition. 

Let  us  expand  thtse  two  causes  of  war  and  see  if  there  is  a 
justification  for  any  war  that  has  bten  foui^ht  if  we  can 
Visuaiiz'j  the  aggressor  and  the  other  party  to  war. 

First.  Desire  for  power  and  territory. 

Second.  Desire  for  plunder  and  loot. 

Third.  Arnbifie.n  to  rule  m  place  of  another. 

Fourth.  Religious  wars. 

Fifih.  D<Lsire  lor  greater  self-expression  culminating  in 
revolution. 

Sixth.  Support  of  a  ruling  fannly  in  some  natKn  other 
than  the  one  making  wars. 

Se\-enth.  No  jus!  cause  but  under  treaty  contract  to  be- 
come an  ally. 

Eighth.  Desire  for  trade  mono;3oly. 

Ninth.  Protection  of  coiiee.s.-)ions  made  by  one  na'ion  to 
another. 

Tenth.  Protection  cf  a  nation's  interests  in  another  coun- 
try. 

Eleventh..  Pi.;ue.  pride,  and  ernt-sm. 

It  IS  1900  years  since  Christ  wandered  about  Palestine 
scourging  the  consciences  of  the  vicious,  selfish,  greedy,  cov- 
etous, avaricious,  thieving,  mendacious,  murderous,  and  am- 
bitio-us  humanity  he  found  around  him.     He  trampled  with 
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heavy  feet  on  the  law  cf  revenges — an  eye  for  an  eye 
and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth — he  swept  aside  the  doctrine  of  blood 
and  iic.chtd  the  doctrine  of  gentleness.  Ke  pave  the  world 
a  new  rule  for  h\ing.  He  took  the  iron  and  steel  cf  m?tc- 
riali.^,;n  and  softened  it  to  malleability.  He  liad  blistered 
the  skins  of  Pharisee  and  doctrinaire  alike.  He  preached 
revolution,  not  retribution,  not  against  the  status  quo  but 
against  mental  slavery  cf  fixed  fcrm'ula.  He  p;an;cd  flowers 
of  spirituality  where  had  ptov.n  the  poisonous  plants  of 
selfishness.  He  ^aid  tliat  the  neighbor  was  to  be  loved. 
I  have  no  idea  tliat  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the  carpenter,  or 
Christ,  the  pre-ichu:'r.  vsan'ud  war  b'at  he  knew  it  v.as  com- 
ing Did  he  net  prophesy  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem?  He 
lived  in  the  same  atmosphere  of  conquest  his  race  had  en-  I 
counter':'d  for  centurus.  His  own  people  were  enslaved  and 
ruled  from  Rome.  If  anytliing  could  stop  war  it  was  the  ' 
religion  of  Clinstianity.  If  any  text  or  preachment  can  } 
stop  v.ar  It  is  something  above  the  material;  it  must  be  | 
spiritual  and  measured  in  terms  of  giving  and  not  of  getting.   ! 

I  have  a  letter  from  a  dear  frimd  of  mine  who  says  this 
war  o\'erseas  is  to  preserve  civilization.  If  so,  God  help 
civilization.  You  cannot  .shoot  civilization  into  this  world 
with  cannon  or  machine  guns:  you  cannot  achieve  it  with 

Blood    pu.-^hmc    warm    and    wet 
Alcng    the   glistening   bayonet. 

You  cannot  make  a  new  civilization — you  may  destroy  it 
with  deadly  pas,  its  victims  to  live  on  in  broken  body, 
seeping  wounds,  de-stroyed  black-spotted  lungs,  blind  of 
eye.  skm  warp'xi  and  distorted,  and  you  here  in  this  House 
are  ask.  d  in  this  Senate  bill  to  vote  the  saJe  and  shipment 
cf  this  pas.    I  shall  not. 

I  have  wondered  for  the  last  few  days,  my  friends,  if  the 
Unknown  Soldit  r.  sleeping  out  there  in  Arlington,  was  one 
who  went  over  the  top  on  some  dark  night  for  his  "rendez- 
vous with  death  at  some  disputed  barricade"  in  apple-blossom 
time  ai:d  died  from  deadly  fumes  of  phosgene  or  mustard  gas.   j 

I  here  desire  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  | 
catecory  VI  and  category  VII  of  the  President's  proclamation 
of  May  1,  1937,  namung  the  taboo  poison  gases.  I  ask  this 
since  I  find  it  imp>ossible  to  pronounce  the  names  and  if  I 
organized  this  House  into  a  spelling  school  none  could  spell 
them. 

CATHGOP.T     VI 

( 1 )  Livens  projectors  and  flame  throwers. 
(2i    a    Mustard  tias   (dichlorethyl  sulfide). 

b  Lewisite  (clilorvlnyldichlorarsine  and  dichlordivinylchlorar- 
6ine) 

c    Methyldichlorarsine. 

d    Diphenylchlorarsme. 

e    Diphenylcyanar.sme. 

t    Diphcnylammechlorarsine. 

g    Phenyldichlcrarsine. 

h    Ethyidichlorarslne 

1.  Piienylriibrcmarsine. 

J    Ethyldibromarsme. 

k    Ph.o.'-fzene. 

1    Monochlcrmethylchlorformate. 

m    Trichlormethyichlorfcrmate    (diphosgene) . 

n    Diciilordnnethyl  ethtr. 

o    Dibromd'.metliyl  ether. 

p    C\anoKen  riilorlde. 

q    Erhvlbroniacetate. 

r    Etliyliodcacetate. 

6    Bromben?ylcyanide. 

t    Bremacctcne 

u    Brcmmethylethyl   ketone. 

CATEGORY    VII 

(li    Propellant  powders; 

(2)  Hifh  e.Nplo.sive  as  follows: 

a  Nitn^cellulo^e  having  a  nitrogen  content  of  more  than  12 
percer.t, 

b    Trinitrotoluene; 

c    Trii.iticxylcne; 

d  Tetryl  ( trinitrophenol  mithyl  nltramine  or  tetranitro  methyl- 
aniliUt  )  , 

e    Picric  acid; 

t    Amm^-nitim  picrate; 

g    Trinitroanisol; 

h.  Trmiironaphth.iene; 

1.  Totranitronaphthalene; 

J    Hcxanitrodiphenylamine; 

k    Pentaerythritctetranitrate    (penthrlte   or  pentrlte); 

1.  Trimethylenetrinltramine  (hexogen  or  Tt); 


m    Fcta<:sium  nitrate  powders   iblack  saltpeter  powder); 
n    Soriium  'ntrate  powders  (b'ack  soda  powder); 

0  .■\maroi    (mixture  of  ammcnitim  nitrate   and   trinltrotoluenei ; 
p    Ammonal   (mixture  cf  ammonium  nitrate,  trinitrotoluene,  and 

powd; '.ed  aluminum,  with  or  wiih.out  cth;pr  ingredients); 

q  Schncideriie  (mixture  cf  ammorium  nitrate  and  dmitro- 
naphthalcne.  with  or  without  other  ingredients). 

1  ani  for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  or  as  added  to  by  the  Vorys  amendment.  The 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  is  not  lured  from  his  honest 
convictions  by  pressure  from  profit -making  munition  fac- 
tories in  his  own  State  and  district.  He  realizes  that  there 
is  no  aggregate  final  profit   in   the  sale  of  war  munitions. 

This  bill  is  not  a  neutrality  bill,  notwithstanding  its  ver- 
biage and  its  hypocrisy. 

Tills  is  a  bill  of  alliance  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Out  of  the  Senate  debate  two  alone  were  declarants  that  this 
is  so.  I  honor  those  two  men  for  their  honesty.  We  are 
passing  this  bill  to  aid  France  and  Britain.  They  know  it 
over  there.  / 

I  spoke  here  on  the  fraudulent  neutrality  in  the  Bloom  bill. 
That  bill  was  troubled  with  pernicious  anemia.  This  Senate 
bill  is  suffering  from  pernicious  hypocrisy.  It  pretends  one 
thing  and  means  another. 

I  am  for  neutrality,  a  neutrality  that  removes  America 
from  the  field  of  war.  that  keeps  American  munitions  from 
killing  anybody,  that  holds  to  our  ancient  traditions  of  being 
true  to  our.selves.     [  Applause.  1 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  j-ield  to  the  gentleman  from 
IHinoi^  IMr.  ArendsJ  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  from  the  standpoint  of 
Americanism  there  is  probably  no  one  thing  on  which  our 
citizens  are  more  unanimous  in  agreement  than  that  of  a 
policy  of  strict  neutrality  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
plus  a  fervent  desire  and  hope  that  we  remain  out  of  any 
future  war.  Some  of  the  most  able  minds  in  our  country 
may  and  do  differ  as  to  the  best  means  of  accomplisloing 
our  ideal.  Because  we  may  differ  as  to  method,  we  do  not 
charge  them  with  advocating  a  United  States  participation 
in  a  foreign  war.  I  refuse  to  believe  that  for  political  or 
personal  reasons,  any  officer  or  employee  of  our  Government 
would  wilfully  plunge  our  country  into  a  war. 

We  know  from  bitter  experience  the  price  of  war.  From 
a  material  standpoint  should  we  be  drawn  into  the  present 
European  conflict,  we  would  have  everything  to  lose  and 
nothing  to  gain.  From  an  idealistic  standpoint  there  is  that 
somewhat  shop-worn  phi'ase  of  "make  the  world  safe  for 
demiocracy."  Now  we  are  fully  aware  that  this  new  war  is 
being  fought  to  see  who  shall  eventually  be  the  big  boss  in 
Europe.  Some  20  years  ago  we  sacrificed  the  lives  and 
health  of  thousands  of  the  young  men  of  this  country  and 
we  spent  billions  and  billions  of  the  taxpayers'  money,  try- 
ing to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  History  tells 
us  that  we  won  that  war.  If  we  did  win  it,  I  challenge  any 
one  to  point  out  some  concrete  evidence  of  that  fact  today. 
We  surely  did  not  win  a  lasting  peace.  It  is  needless  for  me 
to  enumerate  now  the  pain,  suffering,  and  heartaches  that 
are  still  with  us  as  a  result  of  that  war,  and  I  refer  primiar- 
ily  to  those  of  our  comrades  who  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice, and  to  those  and  their  dependents  whose  bodies  and 
minds  have  been  wrecked  as  a  direct  result  of  participation 
in  that  war.  In  addition  we  still  have  a  tremendous  debt 
in  dollars  and  cents  staring  us  in  the  face,  which  must 
eventually  be  paid  by  that  fountain  of  governmental  revenue, 
the  American  taxpayer. 

We  are  traditionally  a  peace-loving  nation.  We  do  not 
want  war  and  we  entertain  no  thoughts  of  aggression.  We 
are  loath  to  see  war  in  any  part  of  the  world  and  have 
always  gladly  offered  our  good  offices  with  the  end  in  view 
of  a  peaceful  arbitration  of  international  disputes.  There 
are  some  who  are  of  the  opinion  that  we  should  take  a  more 
active  interest  in  world  conditions,  world  politics,  and  the 
brotherhood  of  nations,  but  a  great  majority  of  our  people 
favor  a  policy  of  minding  our  own  business,  avoiding  foreign 
entanglements  but  always  with  the  open  hand  of  friendship 
extended  to  the  nations  of  the  world.    At  the  present  time 
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we  have  no  quarrel  with  any  country.  Individually  we 
mighi  not  approve  the  tactics,  customs,  or  form  of  govern- 
mont  of  some  cf  the  nations  or  peoples  who  happen  to  in- 
habit ths  globe  on  which  we  have  Ibo  opportunity  oi  spend- 
ing a  f':w  short  years.  This  fact  does  not,  will  not.  and 
cannot  ju.^til'y  our  going  to  war  with  them.  We  well  realize 
that  cur  country-,  notwithstanding  som.e  economic  disloca- 
tions and  the  teachings  of  international  reformers,  is  a  land 
of  milJc  and  honey,  compared  to  most  other  nations.  We 
have  a  degree  of  freedom  unequaled  and  unparalleled  any- 
where. We  intend  to  keep  for  ourselves  and  our  posterity 
those  blessings  of  freedom  and  happiness,  and  should  they 
ever  be  endangered  by  in\^sion  of  a  foreign  pcwtr,  the 
123.0G0,C00  pe('ple  of  cur  Nation  will  arise  as  one  m  defense. 

The  Amencan  people  do  not  want  war,  nor  do  I,  and  I 
hope  and  pray,  as  docs  every  other  loj^al  American,  that  we 
win  nor  ever  become  involved  in  another  war.  If  we  are  to 
avoid  war.  we  must  of  nc^cessity  remain  neutral  in  the  pres- 
ent European  struggle.  How  we  may  best  bring  this  about 
is  a  matrer  of  the  utmost  imiportance.  Surely  we  will  not 
contnbu*-e  to  the  peace  of  the  world  if  we  manufacture  and 
sell  to  warring  nations  the  materials  with  which  to  wage 
war.  The  preposition  of  an  aid  to  our  own  economic  recov- 
ery has  been  advanced  as  a  justification  for  the  proces.sing 
of  rav,-  materials  into  im.plements  of  war  for  sale  to  belliger- 
ent nations  on  a  cash-and-carry  bads.  It  is  also  advocated 
that  we  should  return  to  international  law  which  pe:'mits 
and  advocates  the  unrestricted  purchase  of  munitions  of  war 
from  any  nation  not  a  belligerent.  I  cannot  agree  with 
either  of  these  Iheonos.  I  feel  that  we  may  far  better  em- 
ploy the  talents  of  cur  vast  industrial  empire  toward  the 
building  up  of  civilization,  rather  than  the  production  cf 
instrumentalities  designed  to  destroy  it.  Since  the  days  of 
the  founding  of  our  Nation,  we  have  continued  to  build  and 
not  tear  down  or  destroy. 

Decs  the  balance  cf  power  in  Europe,  or  whn  is  to  be  the 
greatest  nation  m  Europe,  or  who  i?  to  have  certan  p-cnties 
in  Europe  concern  us  so  much  that  we  m.ust  take  sides,  or  if 
not  openly  take  sid^s,  then  slyly  furnish  aid  and  comlort  to 
one  side,  knowing  that  the  ether  s:d:"  may  not  avail  thrm.- 
sei\es  of  the  same  opportunity?  Go.r.T  back  to  Wo.id  War 
d.ays,  how  much  attention  v.-as  paid  to  international  law? 
So  Icng  as  it  is  convenient  for  the  parties  concerned  +o 
follow  established  cu.-^cm — and  that  is  all  international  law 
is — then  and  only  then  will  ruch  law  be  followed.  It  is  sub- 
ject to  change  v/iihcut  notice,  and  the  only  rcm.cdy  for  viola- 
tion iS  war  or  re  aliition  in  kind.  As  one  v.-riter  so  ably  put 
it,  "International  law  iz  what  war  makes  it."  It  is  true 
that  from  a  national -defense  standpoint  ws  couM  go  into  the 
production  of  amis  and  arm.ament  wi^h  some  advantage  to 
curseivc^.  We  could  use  the  battVfie'd.-  oi  the  world  as  a 
proving  groixid  for  the  development  cf  the  m.'^r*-  d-adly  in- 
struments cf  war,  and  it  is  conceivable  that  wi^h  cur  svstrm 
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war  at  Iczr^  cost  than  any  other  nation  in  the  world,  espe- 
cially when  ccn^idcraticn  is  given  to  the  fact  that  we  possess 
an  abundance  of  certain  essential  raw  material;.  There  can 
be  no  doi^bt  of  the  advantage  to  cur  national  defers'^  by  the 
unrestricted  sale  of  war  materials.  It  is  also  tnie  th'^t 
American  int'.ustry  wou'd  mak*:-  a  nice  profit.  These  profi's 
would  not  mean  a  lasting  prosperity  and  would  tend  to  tuv- 
ther  up'::t  cur  own  econom.ic  macliincry,  :ust  as  tliry  d;d 
during  the  Weld  War. 

I  am  not  unmindrul  of  the  result  of  embargoes  in  the 
past.  They  a' ways  have  the  effect  of  denying  ^■om^;one  a 
ritrh:  they  otherwise  had.  It  docs  seem  to  me  that  if  the 
present  arms  embargo  was  proper  when  enacted  by  th^  Con- 
rrcss  and  signed  by  the  Pixsidcnt  at  a  time  when  Europe 
was  at  peace,  that  it  would  be  m.ost  desirable  now  when 
Europe  is  at  war.  for  our  embargo  law  did  not  become  effec- 
tive until  war  was  declared  abroad.  Such  law  was  on  our 
statute  book"  and  constituted  due  notice  to  the  world  of  our 
position  at  that  time.  Are  we  now  going  to  do  an  about- 
face  in  cur  foreign  policy? 

Public  opinion  in  my  own  congressional  district,  and,  after 
all,  it  is  these  good  people  who  have  ccmmitted  to  me  the 


duty  of  voting  tlieir  convictions  in  thi.s  matter,  is  r.lm.ost 
unanimous  in  the  retention  of  the  present  arni.s  emhr.rco, 
believing  that  thi.s  is  the  best  means  advaru  ed  .so  far  toward 
keeping  cur  counti-y  out  of  war.  I  full  well  realii-.e  that  there 
is  no  law  or  acticn  that  the  Cnncress  may  take  that  will 
absolutely  guarantee  our  not  becoming  involved  in  a  war  at 
some  date  in  the  future.  Wc  can  take  some  comifort  in  the 
Ic-^sons  of  the  past.  We  do  know  that  a  policy  of  freedom  cf 
the  seas,  with  unlimited  commerce  in  all  munitioms  cf  war  iii 
pmbably  the  quickest  and  .-ureiit  way  cf  our  bt  commiz  m- 
voi\L\i.  It  was  with  tins  id'U  in  m:nd  that  tin  Congre."^s 
enacted  the  arms  embareo.  Has  the  sittmtion  fundamentally 
chanired?  Is  it  thr  intention  of  our  Government  to  mriely 
permit  industry  to  make  a  nice  profit  out  of  wnr  materials, 
wath  none  of  the  attendant  risk-s  of  delivery  to  foreign  shores? 
Or  do  we  deep  down  m  our  own  hearts  intend  to  aid  France 
and  England  with  the  thought  of  car  own  safety  and  peace 
of  mmd  in  the  futun^"' 

We  have  witnessed  within  the  past  few  years  m^any  startling 
alliances  be'W'fn  .snne  of  the  nations  cf  the  wr:r!d  With 
thf^se  alliances  we  have  no  particular  concern.  In  the  Span- 
ish war  we  saw  German  and  Rassian  fighting  ueamst  o\ch 
other.  Now  they  are  suppo.-ed  to  be  allies,  at  least  for  the 
time  hfint:,  Japan  and  Germany,  together  with  Italy,  formed 
an  alliance  which  for  the  moment  bid  fnir  to  up'^et  the  intt  r- 
national  apple  can.  England  and  FYance  permitted  Italy  to 
dfStrcy  the  Ethiopian  Government.  These  .^anie  two  gov- 
ernments are  now  Sc\id  to  bt'  fi'-Thting  to  pr'^'srrve  th*  PoliJii 
GoveiTim.'n\  How  did  Hitler  get  into  power;  who  furnisb.rd 
him  With  th»^  necessary  credits  to  rearm  Gtrmai^.y?  Who 
permitted  h  m  to  Molate  a  solemn  treaty,  wh:ch  treaty  Wiis 
marie  pos^sible  by  the  feats  of  American  arms?  Who  will  be 
aliit^  a'ld  enemies  5  years  from  now,  no  one  can  answ.r.  I 
know  one  thing,  and  that  :<;  the  Amtrican  public  is  not  going 
to  enter  such  a  picture  without  a  cle.irfr  obj  -ctive  than  was 
m.ade  known  to  us  during  the  World  War. 

It  is  not  my  pu-pose  or  desire  to  analyze  the  foreign 
political  set-up.  While  we  naturally  are  conca-ncd  over  a 
war  anyv.-h-n-e  on  tlie  globe,  we  cannot  and  should  not  take 
tl'O  position  cf  wor'i  puli.-eman  in  order  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  world,  regardless  of  how  som.e  of  our  idealists 
mipht  feel  about  th*^  matter.  We  have  witnessed  our  World 
War  efforts  entirely  erased  from  the  pages  of  accompli>^h- 
ment.     We  should  hav"  learned  cur  lesson. 

The  pohcy  of  the  United  States  should  b'^"  one  tha?  avoids 
hates  and  loves.  I*  shc^ld  be  one  that  seeks  to  maintain 
the  friendrhip  of  all  establ:-h.^d  governments,  without  regard 
to  form,  religion,  or  race.  It  should  be  one  that  d;  finitely 
prescribes  America  for  Ameiicans.  aiid  God  pi'y  th"  for»'ign 
power  that  encroaches  on  any  part  of  the  Western  H* mi- 
sphere.  This  policy  was  laid  dov.-n  by  Washington  anl 
Monroe  and  is  still  applicable  today. 

If  such  a  policy  is  rcafiirmod  by  the  United  S'.ates,  and  I 
feel  certain  that  in  the  minds  of  mrst  of  our  people  and 
by  common  custom — excluding,  of  courcf,  the  World  War 
period — we  have  m  effect  adopted  .<-uch  a  course,  then 
America  need  have  no  fear  of  the  future. 

Modern  commerce,  communication,  and  tran-p<)rtation 
perhaps  might  preclude  us  from  adopting  a  complt'e  isola- 
tionist policy.  Rrgardl'-ss  of  what  might  be  Fa  id  a-  to  the 
latest  thing  in  mechanized  m  Ir.ary  night.  I  for  one  fe- 1 
that  we  in  the  United  S.aies  arc  rea.scnably  afc  fr-.m 
fcreim  invasion.  True,  we  must  always  br  prepared  to 
rep^'l  an  invader,  bur  ;f  all  the  shipping  m  the  whole  \.orM 
out.=^ide  the  Uniied  S'ates  were  available  to  an  enem.y.  it 
would  be  monihs  before  a  suable  ainty  couid  be  landed  on 
American  shores.  Let  us  as  a  peaceful  nauon  b^  not  en- 
tirely taken  in  by  this  war  talk.  Let  us  contribute  e'.ery- 
thinp;  v,-e  cm  for  peace.  I  am  nor  a  pacifist.  As  a  member 
cf  the  House  Military  Affairs  Coninuttee  I  have  labored 
incc^.^antly  toward  an  adequate  national  defense.  I  still 
am  prepared  to  go  all  the  way  toward  that  end.  I  also 
intend  to  do  everything  I  can  to  make  war  impossible,  either 
on  our  own  shores  or  abroad. 

The  Pre.sident  in  his  speech  to  the  Congress  pointed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  breach  in  our  present  law,  which  permits  the 
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shipment  of  raw  materials  to  warring  nations,  but  not  the 
fini.-,hed  product.  Tlie  President  drew  the  parallel  between  a 
sh-it  of  aluminum  and  an  airplane,  cotton  to  guncotton, 
brasi  tubing  in  pipe  form  and  brass  tubing  in  shell  form, 
and  a  motortruck  to  an  armored  m.otortruck.  He  further 
made  a  point  of  the  financial  gam  to  our  workers  in  the 
proce-^smg  of  implements  of  war.  I.  for  one.  would  hate  to 
see  our  own  industrial  recovery  predicated  on  th?  miseries 
of  war.  Neither  do  I  want  to  see  my  country  become  the 
munitions  maker  fur  thf  re.=t  of  the  world.  If  history  repeats 
itself  v.-e  wUl  be  infinitely  worse  cfif  cconom.ically  when  this 
war  is  over  than  we  were  at  the  height  of  the  depression 
brought  about  by  the  last  World  War. 

Our  people  are  clamoring  for  a  strict  neutrality,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  every  Mem.ber  of  both  the  House  and  Senate  would 
hesitate  to  do  anything  that  mit-ht  be  construed  as  an  un- 
neutral act.  In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  turn  back 
a  few  paces  in  our  own  national  hLstory  and  find  that  in 
1914  we  had  an  embargo  act.  Efforts  to  change  that  p.ct 
after  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  European  powers  in  1914 
was  then  said  to  be  an  unneutral  act  and  a  violation  of  in- 
ternational law.  TTie  prine.pal  exponent  of  this  dcctrinc  was 
Lord  Grey,  then  Prime  Minister  of  England.  However,  Presi- 
dent Wilson  and  Robert  Lansing,  wlto  later  became  Secre- 
tary ol  State,  were  of  thL  .>-:ime  opinion.  If  it  was  unneutral 
{()  change  our  position  then,  after  Wur  had  been  declared. 
it  is  emphatically  just  as  unneutral  to  change  our  position 
now.  This  also  is  the  conclusi'/'n  reached  by  other  able  and 
cutstand.ng  American  authorises  on  miernational  law. 

It  i.s  indeed  enlightening  to  read  the  public  pronounce- 
ments of  some  of  thr  pii.  penents  uf  the  present  move  to  lift 
the  arms  embargo  that  were  made  prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  existing  law.    In  1935  the  President  said,  and  I  quote: 

I  have  approved  Xh\<  Joint  re.solutijn  becau.sc  It  was  Intended  as 
rn  cvpressiun  of  The  rixeU  tic^.rc  cf  the  Govcrnr.unt  and  the 
po(ipl?  of  the  United  Sr,ite.s  to  avoid  .iny  action  which  micht  in- 
volv  us  In  war.  Tlie  purpcvsc  is  wholly  excellent,  and  this  Jclnt 
resolution   will   to   a   conbiderable  degree  serve    that  end. 

Again  speaking  on  the  first  Ntutrality  Act  the  President 
stated; 

Th-.<!  Government  has  for  several  years  cbserved  a  definite  policy 
cf  rtfu.-ir.  '  '^  pr(  mote  .md  encnuraire  tl.o  erport  trar'e  in  arms, 
and  of  ler'r.ddmg  us  representatives  p.broad  from  taking  any  action 
^^l:lch  n;i'.  h:  be  con-trued  as  an  ctiort  to  increase  the  Laics  In 
foreign  count iics  of  ImpKments  cf  wur  manufactured  here. 

In  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  January  3,  1936, 
the  Presid'-nt  declared: 

As  a  consi.-tcnt  pnrt  cf  a  cl«ar  policy  the  United  States  Is  follow- 
ing a  twcf.-ild  neutrality  toward  ru-iy  and  all  nations  which  enuage. 
In  wars  that  are  not  of  mimecliate  concern  to  the  Americas.  First. 
we  decline  to  encourage  the  prosecutirn  of  war  bv  permitting 
belligerents  to  obtain  arms,  aniniunitlon,  or  implements  of  war 
from  the  United  States. 

Evidently  we  are  to  chance  our  neutrality  policy  entirely 
if  the  action  tak'  n  by  the  Senate  on  the  per.ding  measure 
is  confirmed.  Perhap.s  there  is  a  reason  for  this  about  face. 
If  so.  what  is  it?  Let  us  have  more  light  on  the  subject. 
Let  us  remain  in  session  in  order  that  all  pertinent  facts 
nnv  b'^  fully  developed. 

Thousands  and  thousands  of  words  have  been  written  and 
5pt'ken  on  both  sides  of  the  present  proposal.  The  question 
of  the  arms  em.bargo  has  already  been  given  the  most  sober 
thought  a.-id  consideration  on  the  part  of  this  House.  Are 
wc  going  to  be  stampeded  into  an  absolute  reversal  of  our 
most  mature  deliberation,  by  this  war  talk'i'  It  is  high  time 
that  we  awoke  to  the  realization  that  we  can  do  nothing  by 
our  entering  this  new  war,  to  definitely  solve  the  European 
situation.  We  must  conserve  our  energies  for  the  future. 
V/hcn  the  war  is  over,  we  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
practice  humanitarian  principles.  We  will  probably  be  called 
upon  to  feed  the  starving,  bind  the  wounds,  and  contribute 
to  the  rebuilding  of  the  warring  nations,  just  as  we  did  dur- 
ing and  after  the  last  war.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  one  of  the 
most  humanitarian  things  we  could  do  for  the  unfortunate 
people  cf  Europe  who  personally  do  not  want  war,  Is  to  refuse 
to  sell  their  governments  the  implements  of  war.    We  should 
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retain  the  arms  embargo  in  the  sincere  hope,  even  if  It  be  a 
vain  one.  that  such  action  on  our  part  might  in  soir.c  fashion 
contribute  to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

There  are  few  who  will  deny  that  foreign  trade  is  most 
desirable  for  the  well  being  of  our  country.  Ours  is  a  land 
of  plenty.  We  produce  more  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  food- 
stuffs than  we  can  consume  domestically.  The  nations  of 
the  world  who  are  now  at  war  need  these  commodities.  Tliere 
is  therefor  a  tremendous  potential  market  fcr  our  surpluses. 
However,  we  still  remember  some  of  the  lessons  of  the  last 
war  and  of  the  impracticability  of  insisting  upon  the  doctrine 
of  absolute  freedom  of  the  seas,  if  we  are  to  avoid  being  drawn 
into  the  present  European  conflict.  Suppose  an  American 
ship  laden  with  sugar,  cotton,  or  wheat,  consigned  to  Sweden, 
a  neutral  country,  should  strike  a  mine  in  the  North  Sea  or 
accidentally  meet  with  disaster  at  sea.  Clever  propaganda 
could  very  easily  make  a  U-boat  attrocity  out  of  the  affair, 
causing  public  opinion  to  at  once  flare  up.  and  wc  might  have 
a  repetition  of  1917-18. 

During  and  immediately  preceding  the  last  war  we  lent 
millions  of  dollars  to  European  countries  to  buy  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  farms  and  factories.  Victor  and  vanquished  alike 
were  the  recipients  of  our  largess.  Hardly  any  of  that 
money  has  been  repaid  or  ever  will  be  repaid.  Where  did 
that  money  come  from?  You  and  I  know  that  it  came  from 
the  pockets  of  the  American  taxpayer.  At  tho  start  of  the 
World  War  we  had  a  national  debt  of  one  and  a  half  bil- 
lion dollars:  now  it  is  over  $40,000,000,000.  Regardless  of 
what  may  be  said  as  to  the  reckless  spending  of  money  dur- 
ing recent  years.  I  would  rather  double  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  domcsiic  needs  than  to  advance  one  cent  of 
credit  to  those  European  nations  who  so  blithely  took  the 
hard-earned  dollars  from  our  people  and  then  refuse  to 
recognize  their  obligations  in  order  that  they  might  con- 
tinue to  prepare  for  the  day  when  their  own  hatreds  and 
jealoasics  would  again  bring  them  into  another  conflict. 

Yes;  we  can  profitably  sell  Europe  many  different  kinds  of 
goods  that  are  not  in  the  category  of  implements  of  war. 
But  insofar  as  I  am  concerned  they  will  have  to  come  and 
get  it,  for  I  refuse  to  sacrifice  the  life  or  liberty  of  a  single 
American  seaman  or  one  ton  of  American  shipping,  and  they 
must  lay  the  cash  on  the  line. 

We  are  a  free  people  and  have  always  enjoyed  the  right 
of  tiavel  anywhere  in  the  world  without  restraint  insofar 
as  our  Government  is  concerned.  However,  national  emer- 
gencies have  always  laid  certain  restrictions  on  a  free  people. 
There  is  a  proposal  in  the  present  measure  which  I  think  is 
a  good  on*^.  It  is  the  prohibition  against  American  citizens 
traveling  in  war  zones.  We  should  use  every  effort  to  keep 
our  nationals  at  home  during  the  present  European  conflict. 

My  whole  thought  and  interest  in  this  entire  matter  is 
the  burning  desire  for  peace  and  the  preservation  of  our 
United  States. 

We  must  face  the  undeniable  fact  that  "nobody  wins  a 
modern  war."  America  can  keep  out  of  war.  America 
must  keep  out  of  war.  Let  us  keep  our  emotions  down  and 
our  intelligence  up.  Let  us  not  start  on  a  path  that  ends 
with  a  sentry  walking  past  the  tomb  of  another  unknown 
soldier.     (Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  now  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  IMr.  HINSH.^w]. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  that  the  able, 
genial,  and  always  courteous  and  obliging  chairman  of  the 
Com.mittee  &n  Foreign  Affairs  will  remain  in  the  Hall  while 
I  make  my  few  remarks,  because  I  have  a  question  that 
I  would  like  to  ask  him.  I  am  not  here  to  read  a  speech 
nor  to  say  how  I  am  going  to  vote  on  this  measure,  but  I 
desire  to  discuss  the  measure  earnestly.  The  rule  under 
which  we  are  operating  in  the  House  is  supposed  to  be  the 
most  liberal  rule  ever  offered  under  like  circumstances. 
Perhaps  it  is  so  far  as  the  opportimity  for  oratory  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  present  is  concerned,  but  it  certainly 
is  not  a  liberal  one  when  it  comes  to  the  possibility  of 
any  Member  being  able  to  offer  amendments.  I  under- 
stand that  only  three  amendments  may  be  offered  to  the 
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pcndmc  morion  to  instruct  the  conferees,  and  that  I  may 
not  be  recognized  for  that  purpose.  Under  these  circum- 
stances. wUh  all  humility  and  all  that  sort  of  thmg,  I  wi>h 
to  make  some  suggestions  for  the  conftrees  when  the  bill 
does  go  to  conference.  I  do  that  because  I  have  very  care- 
fuly  tried  to  study  this  thing  with  all  of  the  best  interests 
of  my  country  at  heart. 

The  fir.-t  question  I  want  to  ask  the  able  gentleman  from 
New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fjn  ii:n  Af- 
fairs, is  the  same  one  that  I  a.-kcd  him  the  other  day.  for 
wh:ch  he  did  not  then  have  an  answer.  Sernon  2  'ai  of 
the  biil  provides  that  no  American  vessel  can  c.ury  anything 
to  any  belligerfUt  countiy  and  section  2  tc  provides  that 
anyih.ng  that  leaves  the  ports  of  the  United  States,  destined 
to  one  of  these  nations  named  in  the  proclama'ion  shall 
have  its  title  transferred  to  seme  foreign  government,  cfir- 
poration.  or  indu'.dual,  or  v.hat  net.  The  question  I  pro- 
pound to  the  gentlf  man  frrm  New  York  'Mr.  Bloom  1  is.  in 
his  judi-ment,  does  tliat  iunguase  or  any  oilier  hinguaee 
in  the  bill  prevcru  Am  -rican  vessels  from  canyinir  goods 
classified  as  ccniiabaiKi,  arms,  ammunition,  and  impl-inents 
of  war.  the  title  to  which  is  \e^ted  m  a  foreign  goveinmcnt. 
ccrp.iation.  or  indiMdual.  perhaps  a  belligerent,  to  a  neutral 
nation  for  tian-^slur-nient  to  a  bell.gerent. 

Mr  BLCOM.  They  are  not  supposed  to  be  tiansshipped, 
bu'  hew  are  we  going  to  know  it? 

Mr.  HIN5,HA\V.     That   is   the  question. 

Mr.  ELOOM.  And  v.hcn  the  gentleman  says  contraband, 
he  should  please  remember  that  every  belligerent  country 
ha=  its  own  list  of  contraband. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  I  amend  my  rcmaiks,  to  mean  those 
itmi.T  m-nfiuned  in  s'^rtion  12  u)   of  the  b.ll. 

ivir.  BLOOM.  As  far  as  shipping  goods  is  concerned,  ac- 
cerding  t'l  tlu-  it  2-:./auon  we  can  ship  any  goods  we  waiu  to. 

M.-.  HINRHAW.     On  American  ve.^srl..'' 

Mr.  BLOOM.  To  any  neutral  nation.  We  ure  not  allowed 
to  snip  a.iv  £'.0(;d<  on  American  ship-^  to  an\-  of  the  belligerent 
ccur."r!'S.  Ii  one  of  the  ships  is  a  eainev  of  any  contraband 
goods,  as  the  gentkman  refers  to  thnn,  and  transships  the 
goods  to  somebody  el.-e — of  course,  they  are  not  supposed  to 
do  it,  but  y  '1  do  not  want  to  lia\-e  ii  pur  on  the  shoulders  of 
the  United  S  at-s  to  follow  every  ship  that  carries  goods 
and  to  find  out  where  it  is  g^mg  when  according  to  law  they 
are  not  supposed  to  do  that. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  The  thing  tliat  I  am  vitally  interest'd  in 
and  concerned  With  in  this  b.li 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Does  that  an.swcr  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  HLNSHAW.     N.^t  altcg-tl.er. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     It  is  pretty  good? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes;  that  is  pretty  good,  but  nor  cood 
enough.  The  thing  that  I  am  vitally  interested  in  and  con- 
cerned with  in  this  bill  is  the  fact  that  during  the  World 
War  It  was  perfectly  possible  and  legal  lor  American  ve.-sel.s 
to  carry  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents and  to  carry  passengers  on  the  same  vessel.  I  insist 
that  this  measure  should  contain  some  provision  that  will  pre- 
vent American  vessels  from  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  warring  nations  and  al.-o  to  carry 
passengers  on  rhe  same  vcs;-I.  I  do  not  srr  how  that  can 
be  acccniplished  under  the  bill  as  it  stand.^  today. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  There  is  no  prevision  in  this 
bill  which  would  permit  an  American  vessel  to  carry  contra- 
band of  war  and  passengers  at  the  same  time. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  But  there  is  no  provision  in  this  bill 
that  would  prevent  it. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.     Certainly  there  is. 

Mr.  HINS?IAW.  Absolutely  not.  I  ask  the  genrlemin  to 
show  me  whfre. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  We  have  the  cash-and- 
carry  provision  all  through  the  bill. 

Mr,  HINSHAW.  I  am  not  talking  about  that.  I  am  talk- 
ing about  some  provision  that  will  prevent  American  vessels 


from  carrying  arms,  ammunition,  and  imi-?!ements  of  war 
destined  to  a  belligerent,  but  to  a  neutral  p.nt  lor  trans- 
shipment  

Mr.  BLOOM.     To  a  n(>utral  porf 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     For  transshipment. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Oh.  no.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill  that 
says  anything  about  trans- hii)mfnt  except  that  it  i.>  not 
allowed. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Yes;  I  know.  There  is  nfMhimi  in  ihe 
bill  that  prevents  it. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Und-r  this  bill  they  can  smd  it  lo  any 
ntu'i'.il  port. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  is  rieht,  Undrr  tiie  old  Iv.ll  it  says 
you  cannot  carry  it  directly  or  indirrc'ly  to  a  b<  ll;eor(-nt. 
That  IS  what  I  am  efting  at.  It  it  c,  uld  be  .-t.iied  m  section 
2  (a)  that  they  sh:ill  not  carry  anything  to  a  belligerent 
directly  or  indneetiy.  that  ls  something  •  l.r,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  liniit  it  liiut  far  myself. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  IXikota.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  g.-n'le- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW,     I  yield, 

Mr,  CA.'-E  of  South  Dakota.  I--  it  not  a  fa'*  tli.it  as  f.ir  as 
that  !s  C'  \v:r:i\  d,  undi'r  tlie  pi.-'i-.t  l.iw,  'h-oT'h  'ho  cntioj 
of  the  Munitions  Liceive  Board,  nuinitio';.-  aie  not  to  be 
cairied  on  :\r:irne;i:':  ^li;;>",' 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  That  may  b-  in  the  pif'^'nt  law.  but  I 
am  talking  about  this  bill  (hat  wo  are  v.w.j,  to  vote  on. 
I  want  somebody  to  show  me  in  this  bill  wh'-re  it  will  pre- 
vent American  vessels  ir  in  ciriying  passentiors  and  arm-;, 
ammunition,  and  implements  r-f  war  in  the  iiold,  con-igned. 
if  you  please,  to  a  belligerent  or  an  'gent  of  a  belligerent, 
but  destined  to  a  n' irral  P'-rt. 

Mr,  BLOOM,  It  cannot  be  consigned  to  a  belliger'^nt 
nation,  I  would  advise  the  gentleman  to  please  read  the 
bill  and  he  will  find  that  that  is  impossible. 

Mr,  HINSHAW.  Will  you  .show  nv  th.it  in  the  WV  It 
says  m  secuon  2  to  that  the  title  mu..t  l;e  trun.sferred  to 
some  foreign  government.  It  does  not  say  that  any  belliger- 
ent governmt  nr  shall  be  depriV'ri  of  tire  right  to  have  goods 
consigned  to  it.  I  want  to  find  the.t  and  if  I  can  fuid  th.it 
I  will  be  very  happy. 

Now.  Mr,  Speak>  r,  becau.3e  I  am  unabl'^  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill  und'T  th.o  ru'<\  I  h.iv-  \\>  vr  what  I  had 
included  to  be  an  ariiendment  wluih  I  .-end  to  the  Cleik's 
desk  and  ask  unanimou.>  consent  thai  it  may  bo  it  .id  out  of 
my  time, 

Th.'  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With.out  objection,  the 
Clerk  will  read, 

Th'Te  was  no  ob.iection. 

The  Clerk  read  a.s  follows: 

Mr  HiNSHAW  ip-iy-ctfuUy  siipgcst.s  that  tbf  mnnnjors  on  th» 
priiT  of  the  H  Jii-e  at  the  conference  on  the  dl.sagreelng  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  Joint  Pesolution  306  consider  insi.stirg  upon  the 
foUowiny  subsections  of  .section   12.  following  substctlon    (ii, 

■■(J  I  It  sliiiU  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  to  prepare  and  keep  a 
record  of  the  exports  from  the  United  States  of  the  material 
resourors  of  the  United  States,  to  obtain  frequent  lepoit.-^  from 
the  sevt  rul  ;uinuuistrative  agencies  of  tlie  Governmeni  concerning 
tlie  condition  of  the  supply  of  material  re.'=ourcr>s.  :u  d  to  render 
report.s  at  not  less  tlian  rpiartrrly  intervals  oi  the  Pie'^ldeiu  and 
the  Congress,  which  shall  (-(Tit-. in  .-^urli  r"i'(in.iri'nrlat ,i>ns  for  the 
conservation  of  the  material  re-  ti;ee^  of  the  Uni'ed  states  a.s  the 
Board  may  deem  aclvi'^abU'  Suth  rt  porl.-.  .-luill  s;atc.  in  respect 
to  any  materia!  rf.-.urce,  that  the  dumcstic  &upi)ly  of  such  re- 
source is  inadequate  fiT  cii  mestic  p\irpo:-fs,  or  i.-<  hecomlns;  d.in- 
{,'erously  di.pleted.  and  'hat  m  thi^  epmion  of  tl;e  Board,  the 
export  of  suth  material  should  be  limited  to  quantities  whicii  niay 
be  s'atec!   by  the  Board,  or  -houl:!   be  einbar^.ied   irom   expirt 

"iki  Whenever  th''  B.nird  shall  d^'termme  that  t  ic  ck.ini'-^tio 
pu;)l)ly  of  any  material  resource  named  by  i  he  Board  u!,der  suh- 
srcri'n  (j)  IS  adecjuate  for  all  donie.-;ic  purp' scs.  i  nd  th.a  an 
adef;uate  surpltis  in  fact  e.xi.-^ts.  the  Board  sh.iH— i  lality  the 
Prf  .-ident  and  the  Congress  of  this  condition,  and  the  quuiililative 
adf-quacy  of  the  supply," 

Tlv  managers  on  the  part  cf  the  H-ni  e  shall  he  ftirther  re- 
quested to  m.-ist  upon  tne  amendment  of  the  title  of  section  12 
to  read  "National  Munititms  and  He^uurces  Control  I.oard." 

Mr.  BLOOM.     May  I  answer  the  gentleman  now? 
Mr.  HINSHAW.     Yes. 
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Under  section  2  (a>   it  states: 


Wher.'v.'r  the  Pre.'=  der.t  5hail  have  '.ssued  a  prorlamatim  under 
the  authrrity  cf  sccticn  1  (ai  it  sl-.a'.l  therea.'tcr  be  luiL^vkful  lor 
any  American.  v*sel  to  carry  any  pas.-^utiers  cr  any  articles  or 
Uiatcrial-.  to  any  state  nair..,  J   ;n  tuth  proci:vri:iation. 

On  page  16,  section  »c).  line  1; 

Whenrver  the  Pi os, dent  shall  hav-  l-^.siiei  a  proclamation  under 
the  c.uthcrity  of  .section  1  lai  It  Fhall  thereai'ter  be  v.nlawiul  to 
e.xp  r;  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  expert  or  trF.r.rp.ut,  or  cause  to 
be  exported  cr  trari  poned,  from  the  United  S:..-es  to  any  state 
Chm.ed  ir.  5uch  proclamation,  any  articles  or  mate.ials — 


And  so  forth. 
Mr,   HINSHAW 


Tl:&t 


is  not  the  whole  cl 
has  betn  transferred."' 


it.    The  rest 


pavtl  ftU.i 


says  ■•uuLil  titl- 

Jll-re   th- 

Mr    HINSHAW.     May  I  have  5  more  minutes? 

Mr,  FISH.  I  yield  the  gtntleman  2  additional  muiutcs, 
Mr.  Sp'  aker. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
at  this  pomf 

Mr,  HINSHAW.     No.     I  want  to  complete  my  statement, 

plCilS", 

That  section  which  the  gentleman  just  read  prorides  that 
the  title  muot  be  transferred  before  the  goods  shall  be 
shipped, 

Mr,  BLOOM.  No,  no.  It  does  not.  I  did  not  read  about 
the  title, 

Mr,  HINSHAW.  But  there  was  no  period  where  you 
stoi-p«  d. 

Mr,  BLOOM,  If  you  want.  I  will  read  the  other  part,  but 
v.hat  is  the  use? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  You  vyill  find  that  section  2  fc)  reads  as 
follows: 

(C)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation 
under  th.c  author. ty  cf  section  1  la)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 
to  expert  or  tran.*F)ort  or  attempt  to  expert  er  transport,  or  cause 
to  be  exported  or  tran'^ported.  from  the  United  States  to  an.y  state 
named  in  such  proclaination.  any  ['i-ticles  or  materials  i  except 
c-pyr-phtcd  artirhs  or  inattrialsi  i;ntil  all  right,  title,  ar.d  ir.tercst 
therein  sh.al!  have  been  transferred  to  sonie  f<  rei ::n  povernnicnt. 
aqcn.v  institution,  association,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
natict^al, 

Mr,  BLOOM.  I  would  like  to  have  the  gentleman,  after 
we  adjourn,  come  to  my  Gilice,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  debate 
it  with  him  for  the  balance  of  the  evening. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     I  would  be  happy  to  do  that. 

Now  I  want  to  refer  to  my  other  suggestion  that  was  just 
read.  My  oth^r  suggestion  has  to  do  with  the  material 
resctuces  of  the  United  States.  Everybody  knows  thai  there 
is  a  war  on  in  other  parts  of  the  world  than  Europe,  but 
very  few  people  in  the  House  have  considered  that  that  war 
is  in  cxisience.  Certainly  nobody  in  high  office  has  found 
that  there  is  a  war  over  there. 

I  hav"  suggested  the  insertion  of  this  subsection  into 
the  bill  in  order  that  if  occasion  should  arise  that  the  United 
States  would  find  that  it  was  getting  short  of  scrap  iron 
or  gasoline,  or  a  few  other  things  like  that,  which  are 
national  resources,  that  the  Munitions  Resources  Control 
Board  could  so  find,  notify  CongTess.  and  in  order  to  pre- 
serve cur  national  resources,  we  could  place  an  embargo  on 
same.  I  do  not  believe  the  Members  of  this  House  have 
coisidered  what  is  going  to  happen  imder  this  bill  if  it 
passes  as  it  stands,  and  us  effect  on  the  situation  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  than  Europe.  It  is  a  very  serious  situa- 
tion, and  I  hope  that  somebody  wiU  give  it  adequate  con- 
sideration before  the  bill  is  passed. 

I  have  another  suggestion  in  Line  with  the  one  just  made 
and  that  is  to  insert  in  section  1  (a)  the  words  "or  conserve 
the  resources  of"  after  the  word  "peace"  in  line  —  so  that  it 
shall  read  as  follows: 

PROCI.AMATION     OF     A     STATE     OF     WAR     BETWEEN     FOREIGN     STATES 

SECTION  1.  (a)  Tliat  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  foreign  ttates.  and  that  It  Is  necessary  to  prom.ote  the 
sectirity  cr  preserve  the  peace  or  conserve  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation  naming  the  states 
involved;  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name 
other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become  involved  in  the  war. 


Tltiose  words  key  into  the  suggested  amendment  ju.=t  read 
by  the  Clerk.  Even  if  there  is  no  em.bargo  in  this  bill  and  the 
old  one  is  rep<;al?d.  these  amendntitnts  may  aid  the  Un.trd 
States  in  preserving  its  neutrahty  in  the  Orient.  I  earnestly 
commend  the  id?a  at  least  to  the  serious  consideration  cf  the 
conference  between  the  House  and  Senate  on  the  disagree- 
nient. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  include  certain  quotations. 

The  SPEAJvER  pro  tcr/.pcre.  Without  objection  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  p -o  tempore.  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  certain  quotations,  I  desire  to  Qucre  a 
letter  directed  to  a  Member  of  the  ether  body  from  my  State 
of  California: 

Wajshixgton,  OcfobtT  S,  19:3. 
Scr.atcr  Hif.am   Johnso.n', 

The   Cap-.tol. 

Dear  Senator  Johnsc.v  :  V.liy  is  It  that  so  little  has  been  sr.id 
in  the  Sonate  debate  about  the  eUect  of  the  propcssed  repeal  cf 
the  arnit  en.b.ir^o  en  our  relations  with  Japan'!'  Is  it  atttnticu 
so  focused  on  Europe  thit  v/c  have  fL,rgotten  Asia?  Are  we  phm- 
nij.g  to  help  Japan  to  dcm.natc  the  Pacific?  Do  we  want  tc  ha-.  - 
to  .l;o  to  war  to  prevent  tlie  Pacific  from  becoming  a  Japanese 
h.kc?  Arc  wo  not  likely  to  get  embroiUu  with  Japan  if  we  fail  to 
tr<.at  them  fairly,  as  neutrals,  and  sch  them  tlie  munitions  thoy 
bruig  cf».-h  for? 

At  present  they  are  at  war  with  China,  but  as  war  hns  not  been 
declared  they  cannot,  under  internr.tional  law.  blockade  tl:e  port^ 
cf  Snanehai,  Tientsin,  cr  Hong  Kong.  They  cannot  seize  \ejvvels 
t.i-:.ng  n.tinitions  to  Hens  Kong  io^  sale  to  the  Chinese  TIi.-'v 
havv'  r.~\  riecla'-ed  war  berause  under  the  existme:  ,A,rms  Emb-irgo 
Ar;  they  could  not  then  buy  supplies  as  thcv  have  bt-en  doina  on 
the  Pacinc  coast 

Bat,  if  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  adopt  a  c.ash-and- 
cairy  plan  with  re.eard  to  airplar.es,  arm.s.  and  ammunition,  so 
as  to  be  ablo  to  sell  these  necessary  munitions  to  England  and 
France,  how  can  we  prevent  the  Japanese  from  coming  to  Sm 
Francisco.  Lcs  Angelts.  and  Seattle  with  gold  or  siik  In  their 
hand.-  and  buying  the  muniti  .ns  they  need  to  crush  EnglLsia 
interests   in   e>..-tcrn   Asia   and   dominate   the   Pacific? 

It  is  obvious  that  when  we  repeal  the  arm.s  embargo  the 
J.-.panesc  will  at  once  formally  declare  that  war  exists  In  Clilna. 
They  can  then  institute  a  legal  blockade.  They  can  squeeze  the 
British  out  cf  the  Par  East  by  the  use  cf  the  airplanes,  arms,  and 
munrticns  which  we  sell  them. 

With  the  British  Fleet  busy  in  the  Atlantic  and  the  Mediter- 
rane.Tn  the  Japanese  can  dom.inate  the  sea  lanes  in  the  Pacific. 
Having  made  friends  with  Russia  so  that  Stalin  is  even  willing  to 
pot  til  death  300  officers  cf  the  anny  in  Outer  Mcncolla  for  being 
ant i- Japanese,  as  was  r^  ported  In  the  New  York  Times  last  Satur- 
day, she  can  probably  borrow  gold  from  Russia  U^  add  to  her  silk 
credits  and  help  her  keep  our  munitions  factories  busy  making 
material  to  help  her  drive  the  British  and  French  out  cf  eastern 
A-^ia      Do  we  want  to  see  that  happen?    Can  we  prevent  it? 

If  we  deny  the  Japanese  the  right  to  operate  under  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan,  while  permitting  it  to  England  and  France,  we 
shall  be  committing  an  unneutral  act  of  vitally  serious  impcrt. 
All  intiTiiational  lawyers  agree  with  Mr,  George  Rublee  that  In  tho 
sale  cf  munitions  it  is  the  obligation  cf  the  neutral  "to  afTord 
equal  opportunity  to  each  side,"  We  cannot  have  one  law  nn  the 
Atlantic  coast  and  another  on  the  Pacific,  unless  we  are  willing  to 
be  em.broiled  wiUi  Japan. 

The  British  have  been  advised  by  their  chief  authority  on 
propaganda.  Captain  RogerBon,  whose  book  has  gone  into  a  second 
edition,  that  "it  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious  object"  of  their 
propagandists  to  succeed  in  embroiling  us  with  Japan,  "just  as 
during  the  Great  War  they  succeeded  In  embroiling  the  United 
States  with  Germany,"     Are  we  going  to  help  them  do  It? 

It  has  been  reported  In  the  press  that  we — that  Is.  our  Govern- 
ment, through  Secretary  Hull— asked  our  airplane  manufacturers 
en  the  Pacific  coast  not  to  sell  airplanes  to  the  Japanese  to  be  used 
in  killing  Chinese,  and  they  have  agreed  net  to  do  so. 

But  if  Japan  declares  war  on  China — and  jsosslbly  on  Australlft 
and  New  Zealand,  where  the  climate  suits  them  and  the  unoccupied 
land  attracts  them — and  we  have  no  embargo  on  the  sale  of  mu- 
nitions but  offer  to  sell  to  all  and  sundry  who  bring  the  cash  or 
credit  In  their  hands,  as  is  provided  In  the  pending  legislation, 
will  you  please  be  so  good  as  to  tell  me  how  we  are  going  to  refuse 
to  sell  to  Japan  when,  convoyed  by  an  adequate  number  of  men-of- 
war,  her  merchant  ships  come  to  our  Pacific  ports  and  offer  to 
pay  cash  for  large  supplies  of  munitions? 

You  know  the  oriental  mind.  You  have  had  long  experience 
with  orientals  in  San  Francisco  and  California.  Is  it  your  opinion 
that  the  Japanese  will  be  satisfied  with  exctises  and  Executive 
rulings  when  they  bring  the  cash  and  ask  for  the  goods? 

They  have  been  satisfied  hitherto  because  they  have  been  glad 
to  have  tlie  adminlEtration  wUllng  to  see  no  war  In  China  and  so 
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to  permit  them  to  buv  enousjh  scrap  iron  to  make  all  the  p*-ecl 
they  have  required  durins;  the  past  year.  They  have  even  been 
x^illing  to  forego  the  advantages  of  a  blockade.  But  do  you  think 
it  will  be  long  before  they  take  advantage  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion which  forces  our  merchant  ships  off  the  routes  to  China, 
Au'^traha,  and  New  Zealand,  v.hich  the  author  of  the  present  bill 
so  blithely  savs  will  not  hurt  us,  monopolire  that  trade  for  them- 
selves, and  politely  insist  that  we  be  genuine  neutrals  and  sell  to 
all  comers? 

As  has  been  pointed  cut  by  Senator  Norris  and  several  of  the 
keenest  minds  in  the  press  gallery,  it  is  no  secret  that  the  object  of 
the  present  bill  is  to  help  Britain  and  France.  But  will  it  really 
helD  them  to  be  driven  out  of  Asia? 

Russia  ha.s  long  had  her  eyes  on  Persia  and  India.  With  her 
new  friend  Japan,  she,  too,  can  bring  her  gold  to  our  Pacific  coast 
and  buy  the  munitions  to  help  drive  the  Engh.'rh  out  of  India. 
Busy  as  thev  are  m  the  Atlannc,  how  can  the  Allies,  Britain  and 
France,  spare  enough  ships  to  prevent  Ru.^ia  as  well  as  Japan  from 
contributing  to  the  rapid  development  of  our  munitions  factories 
on  the  Pacific  coast?  As  long  as  Russia  was  at  odds  v.lth  Japan. 
her  fleet  in  far-eastern  waters  was  large  enough  to  keep  the  Japa- 
nese from  dominating  Pacific  lanes.  But  now  this  is  chan,ged — at 
lea.^t  for  the  present.  Wliy  do  we  want  to  help  Russia  and  Japan? 
Can  the  advocates  of  repeal  possibly  contend  that  their  bill  will 
net  help?  Will  it  not  hand  over  to  the  Japanese  the  carrying  trade 
across  the  Pacilic? 

It  seems  obvious  that  our  attention  is  so  engrossed  by  what  is 
going  on  to  the  east  of  us,  and  that  we  are  so  sure  that  England 
and  France  need  what  we  can  sell  them  once  the  embargo  is  re- 
pealed, that  we  are  blind  to  what  is  g'ung  on  to  the  west  of  us  and 
what  is  likely  to  happen  when  we  legally  permit  Japan  and  Russia 
to  come  and  ;:et  that  wiiich  will  destroy  the  Allies  m  the  Pacific. 

Would  these  who  favor  repeal  b;i  willing  to  adopt  an  amendment 
that  It  "^hall  apply  only  on  the  Atlantic  ,u:d  not  on  tlie  Pacific? 
Sincerely  youis, 

H::i.\M  Bix:ham. 

Mr.  Speaker,  thi.s  is  serious  business  we  arc  encaged  in 
here.  The  bill  under  discussion  carries  wide  implications, 
and  yet  the  d'^bate  is  distinctly  limited  in  .-pile  of  what  is 
called  a  generous  rule.  I  cannot  gci  and  hoid  the  tloor  to 
inlurm  ih.**  Hou.se,  and  neither  ran  any^-ne  eke  except  the 
ranking  mimbers  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Aj,"airs.  and 
evcii  tliey  are  limited.  The  President  ;ays  that  a  m':rr'ke 
v.-as  made  m  enacting  the  preseni  embargo  law,  which  he 
heartily  endor"~ed  at  the  time.  Now  he  i egrets  it.  I  am 
neither  a  prophet  nor  the  son  of  a  prophet,  with  all  respect 
to  my  deariy  loved  father,  who  cckbrates  his  seventy-second 
birthday  on  Friday  of  this  week,  but  I  will  lay  a  bet  that 
the  enactmfnt  of  this  bill  into  law  as  it  stands  today  will 
be  ,is  heartily  regretted  unless  in  conference  it  be  vastly 
improved  over  its  present  condition.  I  sincerely  hope  tlf  t 
wht-n  the  bill  goes  to  conference,  where  the  conferees  may 
do  to  it  almost  what  they  please,  that  it  will  be  properly 
amended  so  that  I  can  conscientiously  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  offered  the  suggestion,  which  the  Clerk 
has  read,  because  I  b:lieve  deep  down  in  my  heart  that  unless 
."^ome  provision  be  made  to  control  the  expert  of  materials, 
somu'  prc\i-ion  that  will  permit  the  United  Spates  to  con- 
serve its  resources  for  our  own  safety,  tha*  we  will  net  have 
a  means,  a  reason  in  statutes,  to  stop  the  export  of  material 
resources  necessary  to  the  safety  and  convenience  and  neces- 
sity of  this  countiy.  While  I  am  not  here  debating  the 
Tightness  or  wrongness  of  shipping  scrap  iron,  it  is  true  that 
tho  scrap  piles  of  America  are  almost  cleaned  out.  and  scrap 
iron  is  a  vital  necessity  to  our  own  economy  and  our  own 
national  defense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  before  me  the  figures  showing  the 
tonnage  of  scrap  iron  that  moved  through  the  Panama  Canal 
west -bound  between  March  10  and  April  10.  1939.  It  reached 
the  staggering  total  of  124.341  tons  in  that  1  month.  In 
addi'ion  to  that  thousands  upon  thou.-'ands  of  tons  were 
shipijed  to  the  Orient  from  Pacific  ports.  Mr.  Speaker,  scrap 
iron  is  a  national  resource.  In  addition  to  iron  we  are  ship- 
ping millions  of  barrels  of  petroleum  and  its  produc's  abroad 
in  all  directions,  and  meanwhile  our  Navy  is  trying  desper- 
ately to  try  to  get  hold  of  oil  reserves  for  our  own  fleet.  We 
must  be  insane.  Now  I  read  in  the  papers  that  Russia  would 
buy  from  us  10,000  tons  of  rubber.  Sure  they  would  buy 
rubber  from  us  and  then  a  war  on  the  Pacific  could  cut  off  our 
supply.  The  world  has  gone  plain  nuts  and  also  cuckoo,  cock- 
eyed crazy.     Shall  we  join  the  morons  in  the  dance  of  death? 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier  in  this  debate  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Allen]  advanced  one  of  the  really 


valid  arguments  for  repeal  of  the  embaroo.  He  ;^a;ci.  m  .'^nh- 
stance,  as  I  recall,  tha'  it  wa-  necessary  now  to  pie...  :ve  th,.' 
safety  and  more  adequately  piovide  for  our  natu  nai  d'  te-i  i' 
by  permitting  our  manufacturers  to  g-'ar  t:p  prodU(t!i  n 
facilities  for  airplanes  and  other  armis  and  (Q  r.!;nient  by 
making  and  .Nelliii'-'  thtrn  to  nations  now  at  war.  He  j)- mftd 
out  that  if  th(^  United  Stat.  ^  liad  to  po  to  war,  we  ■mist  exi5'\t 
to  have  destioyed  o\er  a  the^.^and  planes  \:vv  month.  Think 
of  it.     Consequently,  we  sliouM  'oke  lll".^e  foreign  orders. 

Mr,  Sp'aker,  I  shudder  to  ilnnk  of  lo.^ing  1.(00  splendid 
young  pilots  per  month,  nor  co:i-idei;ng  1,000  planes  ]vv 
month,  at  a  cost  somethir.g  lik^-  $100,000  apace  on  the  a\'.  r- 
age.  But  that  is  not  the  real  s'ory.  We  have  not  cnnu  h 
first-class  military  planes  on  hand  and  vn  order  right  now  to 
last  us  2  months.  I  say  that  advisedly.  Talk  about  war;  we 
would  not  last  2  months  in  the  air. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  tremendous  capa.ity  to  build 
planes  in  this  country:  we  have  a  capacity  to  build  1.003 
planes  per  month  in  our  aircraft  factories  right  new.  They 
ere  working,  ^rany  of  them,  short-handed  and  one  shift  per 
day.  I  say  that  if  we  need  planes  for  national  defense  let 
us  buy  them  right  now  and  build  up  our  own  air  force  until 
we  have  enough  first-class  fighting  planes  to  hold  oil  an 
enemy  while  we  are  replacing  those  we  lo.so.  It  is  rank  folly 
not  to  do  .so  now.  In  m.y  district  is  located  cr.e  of  the  greatest 
aircraft  fac'orics  in  the  wcild.  the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corpo- 
ration, of  Burbank.  Calif.  This  factory  builds  the  fastest  and 
best  intereepter  puisuit  plane  buiU  in  the  world.  That  plane, 
the  PY-34,  will  rise  into  the  air  and  climb  5.000  feet  p..  r 
niinute  and  it  will  cruise — cruise,  mind  you — at  420  miles  per 
hour.  A  plane  of  that  type  made  it  from  California  to  New 
York  in  a  triHc  over  7  hours.  Hew  many  '  f  these  ships  has 
our  Government  ord'^red?  Just  GG.  Mr.  Sneak'T.  we  should 
have  at  lea'-t  10  times  as  many  ships  that  will  do  that  or 
better,  if  possible.  If  our  plants  need  busine..>  to  prepare 
them  for  war.  then  let  us  here  in  the  I'niti  d  States  give 
them  the  business.  Tliat  is  one  of  the  best  way..  I  can  think 
of  right  now  to  successfully  nimd  our  twu  business,  which 
is  to  stay  out  of  war  and  be  strong  encnili  'n  k"t  p  out. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  g.iiilem.an  from 
Massachusetts  iMr.  CoNNEr.Yl  .'uch  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  presumably  we  are  here  in 
Wa.-hin?:ton  m  special  session  for  the  purpo'-e  of  con>'ider- 
ing  neutrality  legislation  which  will  keep  America  cut  'f 
war.  But  after  listening  to  many  deelarations  hi:e  m  tl,e 
House  during  the  la.'-t  couple  of  da\s  and  m  the  Se-iate 
durir.g  tht>  last  4  weeks,  one  cannot  but  be  convinced  that 
we  are  here  for  no  (-ther  puipose  than  to  place  weapons 
and  nr.pknients  of  war  in  the  liands  of  ot.e  Euioj-h-an  bel- 
ligerent to  be  used  against  another.  That  'o  my  mmd  is 
not  neutrality.  Not  ciily  is  it  not  rcutrality  but  it  is  inter- 
vention. If  the  arms  embargo  is  repealed,  then  -.ve  cannot 
say  that  America  has  not  taken  definite  sides  m  the  conflict 
abroad. 

I  have  the  privilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  b^-ii'ig  one  of  the  few 
Members  of  this  House  who  servi  d  as  an  ordi'-ary  enlisted 
man  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  duiing  the  entire 
period  in  which  America  participated  in  the  last  World  War. 
I  was  a  sergeant  in  the  Twenty-sixth  < Yankee >  Diviion.  t!ie 
first  National  Guard  division  to  be  sent  to  Fiance,  and  I 
served  for  19  months  tb':ie. 

I  do  not  parade  my  war  record  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
glonficanon.  but  rather  to  ii.iijres-;  up'~n  the  memberslup  of 
this  House  that  I  can  s^' "-ik  about  tlie  horrors  of  war  at 
fir-t  hand  and  that,  because  of  this  knowledge  of  the  horrors 
of  war,  to  ti-y  to  convey  to  this  membership  thiu  we  must 
^i-e  to  it  that  there  is  no  recurrence  of  the  davs  of  1917  and 
1918. 

My  .service  included  Chat*  au  Thierry,  the  Arnonne,  and  St. 
MihiPl,  I  was  in  the  first  wave  that  went  o\-er  the  top  on 
that  September  day  in  the  St,  M.hiel  drive,  and  I  still  carry 
with  me  the  very  vivid  and  horrible  recollection  of  seeing 
enemy  shells  and  machine-gun  bullets  smash  into  that  first 
wave,  making  gaps  where  my  buddies — yes;  some  of  them 
boyhood  chums — had  stood.     I  can  remember  of  saying  to 


mys.  If  on  that  awful  morning.  "In  God's  name,  what  are  we, 
Americans,  doin?  here  in  FYance  fighting  som.eone  else's 
battles  at  suoh  terrible  cost?" 

And  bee  a  u  0-  cf  tho;c  m.emories,  which  will  always  be 
with  me.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  legislation  such  as  has 
been  proposed  for  the  rep.  al  cf  the  embargo  when  I  firmly 
believe  that  such  legislation  is  fraught  with  every  possibiliti 
of  other  young  Americans  being  sent  abroad  as  we  were  in 
1917.    I  am  determined  that  they  shall  not  go. 

Call  me  a  complete  isolationist  if  you  will,  but  I  cannot 
for  the  life  cf  me  find  any  plausible  excuse,  morally  or  othcr- 
wi.^'.  for  our  country  to  sell  to  any  belligerent  any  weapon  or 
implement  of  war.  regardless  of  how  great  the  miaterial  gain 
to  cur  economic  condition,  as  long  as  there  is  even  the 
slichtest  possibility  that  such  weapon  or  implement  might 
snuff  out  a  life. 

We  cannot  lift  the  arms  embargo  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
claim to  the  world  that  we  are  neutral.  We  cannot  select 
through  legislation  a  belligerent  we  desire  to  favor,  regardless 
of  how  cur  personal  feelings  lean,  and  still  say  we  are  neutral. 
We  cannot  b*^  half  in  and  half  cut  at  the  same  timiC. 

The  Lord  knows  that  I  have  no  sympathy  for  the  nazi-ism 
of  Hitler  cr  the  communism  of  Stalin.  But  this  war  is  not 
of  our  making,  it  is  none  of  cur  business,  and  I  cannot  but 
firmly  belie\e  that  we  should  absolutely  stay  at  home  and 
mind  cur  own  business.  In  the  last  World  War  we  were 
propagandized  that  we  should  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  And  w  fell  for  it.  The  last  20  years  have 
prf)Ven  to  us  how  completely  we  were  fcoled  and  how  little 
of  dem.ocracy  was  made  sait^'.  Tlie  slogan  is  worn  out,  so 
let  us  not  be  fooled  again. 

To  my  mind  the  whole  of  Europe  or  any  part  of  it  is  not 
worth  the  sacrifice  of  one  young  American  life.  Let  us 
legislate  to  protect  those  young  American  lives,  insuring 
(hat  they  will  no*  be  sacrificed  upon  the  altar  of  the  m.uni- 
tions  makers  and  money-mad  profiteers  to  our  everlasting 
discredit  and  shame.  When  this  arms-embargo  pro\ision 
comes  before  us  for  disposition.  I  will  vote  for  its  retention 
with  the  complete  real.zation  that  I  am  doing  so  in  the  sight 
of  God,  of  my  own  conscience,  and  of  the  souls  of  the  130.000 
young  Americans  whose  lives  were  so  needlessly  sacrificed  in 
the  World  War. 

Mr.  FISH  Mr.  Speaker.  I  jield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana   IMr.  O'Connor  1. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.     Mr.  Speaker,   a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR.  As  I  understand  the  situation  now.  no 
furth'^r  amendments  are  in  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  tMr.  Cooper  >.  Any  amend- 
ment offered  now  would  be  in  the  third  degree  and  not 
permissible  under  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  address  my  remarks 
principally  to  the  distinguished,  affabl",  popular,  and  very 
able  gentleman  who  is  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House. 

I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  this  House  desires  to  ex- 
tend or  permit  the  extension  of  one  dime  of  credit  to  any 
belligerent  nation,  as  it  is  my  belief  that  we  all  appreciate 
the  fact  that  the  extension  of  credit  to  England  and  France 
was  one  of  the  primary  causes  for  our  entry  into  the  World 
War  22  years  ago.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
yesterday.  I  do  not  want  an  American  citizen  to  have  the 
right  to  go  into  Canada  or  Mexico,  or-  elsewhere,  and  con- 
summate a  deal  whereby  we  may  extend  credit  to  any  foreign 
belligerent  nation.  I  wish  the  Members  of  the  House  to 
bear  in  mind  that  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  (a),  as 
written,  that  very  thing  may  occur  and  the  provisions  of  the 
law  may  be  circumvented  in  that  fashion. 

This  section  also  contains  the  following  language  in  lines 
9  and  10  on  page  23  of  the  bill,  which  are  extremely  ob- 
jectionable, namely: 

Issued   after   the   date   of   such   proclamation. 

Now,  what  is  the  effect  of  such  language?  To  bring  it 
down  to  a  practical  point  of  view  it  means  this:  That  this 
Government  or  any  citizen  may  purcbase  or  acquire  any 


and  aU  securities  of  belligerent  nations  issued  prior  to  the 
proclamation  made  by  the  President  declaring  that  a  state 
of  v.-ar  exists,  thei-eby  assisting  and  aiding  in  the  financing 
of  the  war  of  belligerent  nations.  In  other  words,  until  such 
proclamation  is  issued  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
under  this  bill,  it  is  possible  that  foreign  belligerent  nations 
could  acquire  on  credit  an  ui;limited  amount  of  goods  and 
then  issue  evidence  of  indebtedness  immediately  before  such 
proclamation  and  thereby  circumvent  the  operation  of  this 
law.  The  language  referred  to  should  be  stricken  out  of 
said  section,  otherwise  all  kinds  cf  subsisting  obhgations  of 
foreign  countries  at  war  could  be  dumped  and  sold  into  this 
countrv-  and  we  would  again  b?  tied  up  in  a  financial  way 
with  England  and  France,  which  might  ultimately  cause  our 
hoi's  to  be  again  sent  to  the  shambles  of  Europe. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  of  the  House  and  the  ranking  minority 
Member  of  the  House,  Mr.  Fish  of  New  York,  both  of  whom 
I  believe  will  work  to  see  these  objectionable  features  of  this 
proposed  law  corrected.  As  it  stands  now,  it  seems  to  me 
I  that  so  far  as  extension  of  credit  by  the  Government  and 
!  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  the  belligerent  nations  of 
I  Europe  is  concerned,  this  bill  has  loopholes  large  enough 
i  through  which  could  be  driven  a  yoke  of  bulls.  Under  no 
'  circum.stances  do  I  v>ant  this  war  financed  by  American  citi- 
zens in  whole  or  in  part.  That  is  the  one  thing  that  we  must 
i  avoid  under  any  and  all  circumstances. 
j        (Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  myself  one-half  min- 
ute to  answer  the  gentleman's  question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
that   I   thank   him   for   the   information.     I  will   read   the 
CoNGRESsiON.'VL  RECORD  and  give  his  statement  full  consider- 
ation after  reading  it. 
(Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Guyer]  such  tim.e  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GUY'ER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  5  minutes  one 
cannot  adequately  discuss  neutrality  as  a  principal  of  inter- 
national law.  But  in  his  answer  to  protests  of  the  Imperial 
German  Government,  Secretary  Bryan  in  1915  stated  the 
proposition  as  it  should  interest  us  when  he  said  that  any 
change  in  the  law  during  a  war  which  produced  an  ad- 
vantage to  one  belligerent  and  a  disadvantage  to  another 
was  an  unneutral  act.  That  is  precisely  what  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  would  be  at  this  time. 
Why  not  be  frank  and  honest  and  say  that  the  reason  for 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  to  enable  us  to  sell  munitions 
and  implements  of  war  for  the  money  we  can  make  out  of 
it,  for  the  profit  we  can  wring  from  the  desperate  and  un- 
happy peoples  at  war?  Why  not  say  to  Germany  that  we 
want  her  to  understand  that  we  are  neutral  and  are  not 
furnishing  the  Allies  these  weapons  of  war  and  other  mu- 
nitions because  we  want  to  help  them — that  would  be  taking 
part  in  the  w-ar  against  Germany.  We  are  simply  doing  it 
for  the  money  we  can  make  out  of  it. 

Or,  be  equally  honest  and  say  we  are  not  doing  it  for  the 
money  we  can  make  out  of  it.  but  we  want  to  help  the  AlUes. 
This  would  be  purely  unneutral  and  would  be  tantamount 
almost  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

We  were  told  by  the  President  there  was  such  an  emer- 
gency existed  that  it  demanded  the  presence  of  the  Con- 
gress and  that  the  embargo  on  arms  should  be  repealed. 
Whose  emergency  was  it?  It  was  certainly  not  the  one 
created  by  Democratic  policies  which  leaves  twelve  or  fifteen 
million  idle  men  in  this  country,  for  the  reason  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  expressly  stipulated  that  domestic  legislation 
outside  of  raising  the  embargo  should  be  left  strictly  alone. 
Was  it  a  British  or  French  emergency?  Then  it  w'as  an 
unneutral  act  to  change  the  law  during  a  war  for  the  reason 
that  England  and  France  would  reap  an  advantage  from 
such  traffic  while  Germany  would  suffer  a  loss.  There  could 
be  no  better  definition  for  an  unneutral  act  under  interna- 
tional law  and  might  easily  lead  to  war.  At  least  it  is  a  step 
in  the  direction  of  war. 
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Last  spring  I  voted  atrainst  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo in  the  cpinicn  that  it  was  a  vote  for  peace,  which  is 
the  ultimate  hope  of  everyone:  and  would  do  so  again.  For 
the  same  reason  I  voted  to  deny  the  Pre.sident  any  more 
power,  believing  the  Congress  should  keep  its  own  finger  on 
the  trigger. 

It  is  not  our  war,  anyway  We  should  keep  our  hands  off 
of  it  and  our  noses  out  of  it. 

The  important  and  controlling  fact  is  the  attitude  and 
the  real  intention  of  this  administration.  The  lamp  of 
experience  is  the  greatest  teacher  of  mankind.  Let  us  look 
back  over  cur  shoulder  to  1914.  At  the  bf^ginning  of  the 
World  War  it  seemed  that  Providence  had  placed  in  the 
White  House  just  the  man  for  that  crisis — Woodrow  Wilson, 
•'too  prcud  to  fight."  That  was  not  a  mere  epicram:  it  was 
the  deep  and  deliberate  conviction  of  a  masterful  mind  and 
a  sincere  heart.  He  told  the  people  on  the  screen  of  every 
picture  show  in  the  country  to  even  think  neutral  and  not 
to  applaud  war  pictures  lest  some  belligerent  think  we 
favored  its  antagonist.  Woodrow  Wilson  was  the  cooing 
dove  of  peace  that  November  of  1916.  m  the  Presidential 
election.  George  Creel.  Democratic  publicity  man.  wrote  the 
greatest  political  advertisement  since  Caesar  wrote  his  polit- 
ical pamphlet  The  Gallic  War — 

Y(iu  are  working,  not  fiehtins;  — 

You  are  living,  not  canr.:;n  lodder; 
Wilson  kept  you  out  of  war. 

That  elected  Woodrow  Wilson.  What  a  travesty  on  truth; 
what  a  tragedy  of  duplicity.  One  hundred  days  after  the 
result  of  that  close  election  was  known  war  with  its  bloody 
knuckles  was  knocking  at  the  door  of  every  American  home 
clamoring  for  its  best  blood.  A  great  many  people  b'-heve 
Wilson  deliberately  deceived  them;  that  as  bright  a  man  as 
Wilson  was  would  have  known  what  might  happen  4  months 
after  the  election. 

But  a.ssuming  that  he  was  sincere  and  that  suddenly  after 
the  election  he  saw  the  light  and  plunged  the  country  into 
war.  Might  that  not  happen  again?  Again  we  have  a 
Pi'esident  cooing  for  peace.  We  heard  him  on  the  radio  and 
again  in  the  House  on  Septemb  t  21.  In  the  light  of  wli.it 
the  President  has  said  about  "quarantining  aggressors.'"  that 
our  "'frontiers  may  be  in  France,"  and  of  his  demands  for 
unusual  povv-ers  for  the  executive  department,  I  confess  I 
have  no  confidence  in  anything  he  says  about  peace. 

Among  Democratic  politicians  I  have  discovered  a  thinly 
dl'jguised  satisfaction  that  the  war  has  come  in  Europe. 
They  rememb-T  that  the  la^t  war  came  when  Democratic 
policies  had  stretched  out  huge  bread  lines  and  established 
soup  kitchens  in  every  city  in  the  United  States.  Tlien  the 
war  industries  took  up  the  slack  in  employment  and  saved 
the  Democratic  Party  by  the  skin  of  its  teeth  in  1916.  Does 
the  President  want  to  cover  up  nearly  7  futile  years  of  dismal 
failure  in  bringing  back  pra=;perity  by  building  up  a  huge 
war  industry  for  England  and  France  which  cannot  help  but 
be  unneutral  and  finally  end  in  war? 

The  argument  has  been  presented  that  if  we  do  not 
furnish  the  Allies  with  munitions  they  may  be  d-^feated 
and  that  then  Germany  would  attack  tis.  Even  should 
there  be  an  Allied  defeat,  which  is  next  to  assuming  the 
impossible,  ncbody  in  Europe,  particularly  Germany,  would 
dare  to  attempt  the  ta.^k  of  crossing  the  Atlantic  with  an 
army  large  enough  to  make  any  impre.ssion  on  us  with  the 
vast  supplies  necessary  for  such  an  expedition.  Such  specu- 
lation is  nonsense.  Besides,  no  one  wants  to  fight  us  frcmi 
the  Atlantic  side;  certainly  not  at  this  time  and  especially 
not  after  an  exhausting  war  at  home  in  Europe. 

Of  course,  we  can  get  into  this  war  if  we  want.  It  is 
not  a  private  affair,  not  an  exclusive  party.  I  am  sure  we 
have  been  invited.  Was  the  visit  of  Their  Majesties  to 
Washington  and  to  Hyde  Park  a  purely  social  call?  Was 
the  visit  of  Lord  Beaverbook  recently  at  the  White  House 
merely  an  occasion  for  reminiscences  with  an  old  pal? 

Is  Lord  Marley.  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
making  a  speaking  tour  in  the  United  States  to  enlighten 
our  people  in  regard  to  Shakespeare  and  Bacon  or  is  he 


here  ra'her  to  take  home  the  bacDn  as  did  Balfour  in  1016 
and  1917?  Is  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  recntly  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  of  the  Mistress  of  th-  S  as,  who  just  arrived 
on  the  steamship  Manhattan  to  ccnciuct  a  lecture  tour  in 
America,  here  merely  to  enli'htf  n  Americans  on  the  flora  and 
the  fauna  of  the  Briti.^h  I>les?  Is  it  not  ojx^nly  .^aid  here 
in  the  Capital  that  the  British  Amba.^sador,  L<jrd  Lothian, 
and  the  State  Department  ket'p  the  President  m  constant 
and  instant  touch  with  Lond  n? 

At  any  rate  we  will  not  lack  an  invitation  to  participate 
in  this  war.  but.  having  been  once  sadly  burned,  our  memory 
may  save  us  from  being  carried  off  our  feet  by  prcn^iganda 
and  the  war  hysteria  that  so  often  follow.s  incident.-^  like 
that  of  the  Flint,  or  more  seriou^  affairs.  The  American 
people  must  exercise  restraint  when  the.-.e  cyclones  of  emo- 
tion and  hysteria  sweep  the  country.  The  Congress  must 
likewise  steel  itself  in  firm  resistance  to  pressure  that  would 
lead  us  into  a  war  that  we  had  nothing  to  do  m  its  creation. 
It  was  fatliered  by  the  hatreds  and  grudues  that  are  age.s 
old  and  utterly  fort'ign  to  the  thinking  of  our  people.  These 
ancient  quarrels  do  not  concern  u.>  and  we  .should  not  per- 
mit either  propaeanda  or  war  hysteria  to 'sweep  us  into 
some  other  nation's  war. 

There  are  .some  things  that  jtistify  us  in  waging  war.  ns  in 
ca.^e  of  for-  ign  invasion,  the  abrogation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights, 
the  right  to  wor.ship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  our 
oun  conscience,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Constitution. 
And  we  can  and  must  keep  out  of  foreign  wars.  We  did 
not  start  them  and  it  is  not  our  duty  to  stop  tliem.  Tins  wt^ 
should  do  if  we.  the  Congress,  mu.'^t  stay  in  .^e.sMon  un'il 
Chri.-tmas. 

Bel:e\ing  that  the'  repeal  of  the  emliar!:o  is  tlie  first  .-^fen, 

no  matter  how  slight  toward  mvohint:  niv  country  m  this 

sulc;d  i!  war,  I  am  colng  to  vote  against  it.-  repeal.        Applaus.\l 

Mr    FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6  minute.>  to  the  g^ntle- 

wcman  fi'om   Iilinoi.>    ,  Mi.>-s  Si'mner;. 

Miss  SUMNER  of  Dlinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  the  real 
reason  some  Members  feel  inclined  to  vote  for  rei>  al  nf 
the  arms  embargo  is  that  they  think  that  if  Hitler  wins  he 
will  "get  us  next." 

No  conqueror  since  Caesar  has  ever  succeed'  d  in  dieesting 
all  of  Eurcpe  including  England,  No  force,  military  experts 
inform  us.  has  ever  succeeded  in  invading  a  foreign  shore 
if  met  with  reasonable  resistance  We  have  more  lo  fear 
from  an  American  invasion  of  Europe  than  from  a  Euro- 
pean in\'asion  of  America, 

For  years  it  has  been  apparent  that  European  affairs 
were  approaching  another  climax.  America  has  been  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  using  weapons  "short  of  wa^-"  to  buttrt>ss 
British  strategy,  A  foreign  policy  so  dependent  upon  sug- 
gestions from  Great  Britain  tends  in  my  opinion  loL'ically  to 
lead  us  toward  war  every  time  Ennland  goes  to  war. 

It  .seems  to  me.  moreover,  that  England  is  likely  to  have 
war  more  frequently  i:i  the  future  than  in  the  pa.st.  Though 
we  have  the  gi-eatest  affection  for  Great  Britan  we  must 
realize  that  that  little  island  which  is  her  seat  of  govern- 
ment is  in  a  very  precarious  position,  incieasingly  difficult 
to  defend  in  termis  of  mod"rn  warfare.  Well  Briti.sh  states- 
men know  what  may  happen  unless  tliey  use  the  utmost 
ingenuity  in  dealing  with  their  neighbors. 

British   foreign   agents   have,   no  doubt,   b<.'en   doing   their 
j    best  and  it  is  not  for  us  to  criticize  them.    But  can  we  trust 
them,  to  be  the  arbiters  of  American  destiny? 

Surely  it  is  evident  by  this  time  that  there  would  not  be 
an  embittered  and  militant  Germany  today  if  there  had 
been  ordinary  tolerance  and  justice  in  the  treaty  settling 
the  World  War.  Or  if  there  had  been  cooperation  with  the 
German  democracy  set  up  after  the  war.  Or  if  t lit  re  had 
been  ordinary  diligence  again,-t  German  rearmament  after 
the  dictator  came  to  power. 

The  Briti.^h  did  not  b<^,ther  to  crush  him  while  he  was  still 
easy  to  crush.  Now  that  he  is  prepared  for  war  they  say  to 
us  that  even  America  cannot  be  sure  of  peace  until  he  is 
destroyed. 

We  are  already  helping  them  in  many  ways  "short  of 
war"  and  now  we  are  asked  to  ship  arms.    How  much  fur- 
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ther  will  they  urge  us  to  go?  Many  say  that  E:ngland  will 
win  this  war,  but  cannot  completely  crush  Germany  without 
American  money  and  perhaps  without  all  the  help  of  which 
America  is  capable. 

England  has  never  lest  "face"  nor  territory  in  a  war. 
Should  not  wp  wait  until  siie  loses  something  before  we 
d^cu.ss  ."^ending  arm,s  to  help  her? 

You  say  that  there  is  no  risk  to  American  peac«  in  ship- 
ping arms.  Tliere  was  testunony  before  the  Senate  com- 
m.itue  uhich  mvestivatf  d  the  activities  of  the  munitions  in- 
(!u;-try  tliat  that  mdastry  has  influence  in  the  "highest 
places"  in  government,  TJiat  it  corrupts  public  officials. 
That  it  s'irs  up  wars.  That  it  once  foiled  the  attempt  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States  to  procure  world  disarma- 
ru  ir.  That  it  was  an  irresistible  force  drawing  us  into  the 
World  War, 

We  are  asked  to  assume  this  risk  to  help  the  British  pro- 
pram.  But  what  is  the  British  program?  All  we  are  told 
Is  that  it  is  intended  to  crush  Hitler.  But  will  crushing 
Hitler  exterminate  nazi-ism? 

Have  you  read  Mein  Kampf?  It  is  the  campaign  litera- 
ture of  the  pohtician.  Hitler.  It  soimds  like  a  garbled  ver- 
sion of  the  German  post-war  philosopher  Oswald  Spengler. 
Mein  Kampf  is  an  appeal  to  sentiments  already  kindled  in 
the  breasts  of  a  people  already  persuaded  that  if  they  be- 
come efficient  enough  they  may  rise  from  their  knees  and 
achieve  for  German  children  of  tomorrow  as  much  as 
BritLsh  children  have  today. 

Shall  we  vote  to  furnish  guns  to  kill  people  for  being 
induced  to  believe  such  pohtical  voodoo?  Can  you  reform 
people  by  shooting  and  gassing  them?  European  gossip 
now  is  that  our  "good-neighbor"  policy  is  imperialistic 
toward  South  America.  Would  it  improve  our  national 
thinking  if  some  nation  tried  to  end  the  "good-neighbor 
policy"  by  sending  bombers  to  destroy  us? 

The  more  arms  we  send  the  more  devastating  this  war 
will  become.  Can  we  conscientiously  send  them?  What  can 
we  siiow  posterity  that  we  have  done  to  prevent  this  war? 

For  seme  time  we  have  held  in  America  almost  all  the 
gold  m  the  world.  Did  we  offer  to  pay  Germany  to  dis- 
arm? Germany  was  underfed.  Did  we  offer  to  bribe  her 
citizens  with  food?  I  am  not  endorsing  our  Uncle  Santa 
Claus  foreign  policy.  But  it  does  seem  that  we  have  given 
billions  away  all  over  the  world  except  in  the  one  troubled 
spot  where  it  might  have  saved  a  war. 

Dries  that  idea  seem  fantastic  to  you?  Well,  to  me 
not  lung  seems  so  utterly  fantastic  as  helping  people 
slaughter  one  another.  If  I  voted  to  lift  the  embargo  I 
fear  that  I  should  walk  the  halls  at  mght  thereafter,  like 
Lady  Macbeth,  rubbing  bloodstains  from  my  fingers. 

If  It  was  wise  to  try  to  avoid  European  in\-olvement  in  the 
days  when  we  had  a  Washington  as  President,  a  Franklin 
acting  as  roving  ambassador  to  foreign  nations,  a  Hamilton 
as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  surely  it  is  prudent  to  preser\-e 
American  independence  of  foreign  entanglements  now  that 
we  have  not  a  Washington  as  President,  a  Franklin  acting 
as  roving  ambassador  to  foreign  nations,  a  Hamilton  as  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury. 

While  we  still  followed  the  example  of  these  national  an- 
cestors we  came  a  long  way  up  the  path  toward  civiliza- 
tion. If  in  this  hour  of  indecision  we  once  more  adhere  to 
their  great  principles  I  believe  that  we  shall  become  a 
greater  world  force,  not  toward  war,  but  toward  peace  and 
understanding.     1  Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania   IMr.  Allen]. 

Mr.  AT  J  .FN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  a  moment  ago  prayed  for  a  Washing- 
ton and  a  Hamilton  at  this  time.  I  should  like  to  remind 
the  gentlewoman  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Washing- 
ton and  Hamilton  pursued  the  same  course  as  far  as  an 
arms  embargo  is  concerned.  I  read  in  the  Record  yesterday 
a  declaration  by  Secretaries  of  State  Pickering  and  Jefferson 
of  Washington's  first  administration  in  which  they  insisted 
on  our  right  to  sell  arms  to  belligerent  nations.  Washing- 
ton. Jefferson.  Henry  Clay.  Presidents  Franklin  Pierce.  Theo- 


dore Roosevelt.  Woodrow  W^ilson.  all  insisted  on  our  right  to 
purchase  arms  for  our  own  defense  and  consistently  per- 
sisted m  their  rights  under  international  law  to  sell  arms  to 
foreign  belligerents  for  their  ovm  defense.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt is  following  a  historic  traditional  policy. 

iH'.:re  the  gavel  fell.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  CooperK  Permit  the 
Chair  to  announce  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Fish  1  has  consumed  6  hours  and  20  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Bloom i  has  ccnsmned  5  hours  and 
29  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  iMr.  Fish;  has 
used  an  hour  more  than  the  gentleman  from  New  York  LMr. 
Bloom  I . 

Mr,  FISH.  Let  me  say  for  the  sake  of  the  Record,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  due  to  the  courtesy  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  LMr.  Bloom]  we  reached  an  agreement  whereby. 
havmc  a  few  more  speakers  on  our  side,  the  time  used  now 
would  not  be  taken  into  account  in  considering  the  final  time 
and  we  would  have  the  same  amount  of  time  tomorrow  morn- 
ing on  both  sides. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  That  has  been  agreed  to  and  is  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  IMr.  Alexander]. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  commentary 
on  the  ability  of  this  Congress  and  its  importance  when  we 
seek  as  we  have  been  during  these  2  days  of  debate  to  limit. 
as  we  are,  the  time  for  debate  on  so  important  a  measure.  At 
no  time  in  the  history  of  the  Nation  has  there  been  a  more 
important  measure  before  this  House.  I  for  one  cannot  con- 
ceive of  tr>-ing  to  cram  this  thing  down  our  throats  under  the 
application  of  a  gag  rule  which  would  attempt  to  dispose  of 
so  important  a  measure  in  the  period  of  3  days,  and  I,  for  one, 
can  see  no  reason  for  this  haste. 

Who  is  it  that  wants  this  haste?  Who  are  the  people  that 
are  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  this  bill  passed?  Not  I,  and  proba- 
bly not  any  of  you.  It  is  the  men  behind  the  scenes,  a  small 
group  of  selfish  interests,  who  are  pulling  the  wires,  that 
want  to  hasten  this  bill  through.  I  venture  to  suggest  that 
it  is  not  in  the  interest  of  the  great  masses  of  American  citi- 
zens whom  you  represent  to  allow  this  thing  to  be  put  over. 
I  for  one  believe  we  should  remain  in  session  until  Christmas, 
if  necessary,  or  longer,  in  order  to  dispassionately  and  deliber- 
ately debate  this  important  question. 

As  I  have  read  or  listened  to  the  debate  in  the  Senate, 
and  as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  here  in  the  House.  I 
have  tried  to  pick  out  the  one  point  which  is  most  important 
on  which  we  can  fasten  our  attention  and  say,  "This  is  the 
point  which  must  be  decided."  As  I  have  listened  to  the 
debate  here  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  it  has  seemed  to  me 
that  the  question  revolves  on  whether  or  net  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  go  to  the  aid  of  England. 
Those  who  are  proposing  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
insist  that  it  is  in  our  interest  to  do  so.  I  deny  the  truth 
and  verity  of  any  such  statement.  Why,  the  death  knell 
of  the  British  Empire  has  already  been  sounded.  Do  we 
want  to  fasten  ourselves  to  the  tail  of  the  kite  of  a  rotten, 
decayed,  and  dying  member  of  the  society  of  nations? 

Do  not  deny  that  the  death  knell  of  the  British  Empire 
has  been  soimded!  It  was  sounded  in  October  1935,  when 
Mussolini  went  across  the  Mediterranean  and  down  into 
Ethiopia,  then  and  there  thumbing  his  nose  at  the  great 
British  Navy.  It  has  been  soimded  on  various  occasions 
since  then  by  Hitler,  by  Mussolini,  and  by  Hirohito  in  Tokio. 
It  is  being  soimded  every  day. 

England  is  already  out  of  power  in  the  Orient.  England  is 
going  out  of  power  in  Europe.  Her  Empire  is  disintegrating, 
India  is  on  the  point  of  revolt.  England  is  submissive  to  con- 
trol by  Japan  in  the  Orient,  and  every  one  of  her  depend- 
encies is  ready  to  cut  loose  if  they  can  do  so  and  safeguard 
their  own  hide. 

Probably  the  great  reason  for  this  situation  is  that  England 
is  bankrupt,  bankrupt  mentally  and  bankrupt  financially. 
Have  you  ever  known  any  individual  or  nation  that  could  not 
pay  its  just  debts  that  was  not  bankrupt?  How  many 
months  and  years  now  has  it  been  since  England  has  been 
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able  to  pay  her  jii?t  debrs  to  us'^  Brinkr-Lipt !  Do  w^'  want 
to  fasten  o\ir-elvcs  to  a  dy;m  member  of  'h'^  socif^y  cf  na- 
tions, to  a  bankrupt  kingdom?  Ii  Enpland  is  not  banki'Ui)t 
mentally  and  financially,  then  I  am  nor  standms  here  in 
the  House  of  Represen'aiives  before  you.  It  is  just  as  true 
as  the  fact  that  I  am  h.ere. 

I:  has  also  been  suggested  that  England  may  Ix"  somewhat 
poverty  striken  morally,  judging  from  some  of  the  thmgs 
which  have  occurred  in  the  British  Empire  during  recent 
years,  in  any  »  vent,  be  that  as  it  may.  I  say  siie  is  bank- 
rupt n":''nraiiy.  judging  from  the  mistake.s  which  have  iDcen 
mad.'-  by  the  British  leadership.  During  'he  recent  months 
and  years  we  r.ave  been  waichmg  her  and  I  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  one  he;e  but  is  convinced  of  the  errors  that  have 
been  committed  in  judgment  and  in  mental  ability  by  the 
lead-  rship  of  rhat  er-^twhlle  great  empire  as  they  have  g:.:ne 
swiftly  and  surely  down  the  road  to  anotlv.T  war. 

Do  we  want  to  be  a  province  of  Enciand?  Do  v.e  want 
to  be  considered  to  be  a  colony  of  such  an  empire  still,  or 
did  we  ca.it  otf  from  her  over  160  year.-  a'-ro.-*  This  makes 
the  Quesnon,  it  srem.5  to  me:  Shall  we  take  the  leadfr.-hip 
in  this  year  of  1939,  a  leadership  lor  peace  for  the  world  and 
for  the  United  States,  or  shall  vv-e  continue  to  debase  our- 
.*-(  Ives  bv  atfachmET  ourselves  as  a  follower,  as  a  minor  state, 
to  th''  British  kite,  which  is  always  a  kite  for  wnr  and  not 
a  kite  for  peace,  as  history  indicates  and  as  has  been  so 
well  pointed  out  during  the  past  few  days  of  this  debate? 
Do  we  want  to  do  that,  I  say.  or  shall  we  take  a  new  leader- 
ship, a  world  leadership,  if  you  will.  Instead  of  being  a  tail 
to  the  British  kite,  h/t  us  use  our  head'=:  let  Us  be  smart, 
not  emotional;  let  us  be  the  leaders,  t  not  that  the  real 
question  which  is  facing  America  and  the  Members  of  this 
Congress  today — Whether  to  be  the  leader  or  be  U-d  as  in 
1917?     Have  we  not  learned  from  that  lesson?     i Applause.] 

M.\KING    HISTORY 

We  are  making  history  here  t^day  and  we  v.-ant  to  write 
the  record  well.  History  was  al>o  mad-^  in  April  1917  ar^d 
acrain  on  the  Uth  of  Novem.ber  m  1913.  then  latt  r  in  the 
Tieaty  of  Versailles,  We  all  know  there  is  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  cf  some  of  the  history 
whieh  was  written  in  those  years. 

How  u-ll  w>>  write  it  in  Novemb^T  1939  will  depend  largely 
on  how  much  you  can  extend  your  wisdom,  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary, for,  make  no  mistak".  this  is  a  great  hour  and  a  gr^^at 
problem.  No  crdmai-y  judgm.ent  or  wisdom  can  sufSee  or 
serve  us  now.  Rather,  we  need  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon, 
the  wisdom  of  the  aces,  of  all  the  best  minds  of  America 
today — indeed,  more  than  that,  we  need  the  wisdom  of  the 
Infinite  to  guide  u>  in  order  that  we  shall  make  no  misstep. 

So  far  in  the  course  of  this  debate  very  faint  has  bf^en  the 
voice  of  wisdom.  We  have  heard  some  good  speecht-s;  yes. 
We  have  heard  some  bursts  cf  loud  oratory,  but,  en  the  whole, 
therf  has  been  more  or  less  repetition  of  the  arguments  u.-ed 
in  1916-17  and  pgam  in  1935  to  1938.  I  m.ight  add  one  excep- 
tion to  that  statement,  and  that  is  that  the  best  miinds,  the 
cleanest,  clearest  minds,  all  seem  to  favor  the  retention  of 
the  arms  embargo, 

jrST    .^    BUSINESS    PROPOSITION 

This  is  a  business  proposition.  All  war  is  and  ever  has 
been,  and  unless  we  keep  that  fact  in  m.in.d  wp  losp  sight  of 
a  very  vital  point  in  cur  consideration  of  what  to  do  and  how 
to  do  it.  In  m.uch  cf  the  debate  which  has  been  gtung  on 
here  wc  have  allowed  our  emotions  to  take  cliarge  of  our 
better  judgment:  consequently  the  time  pu'  in  on  thi^  dis';-us- 
sion  IS  cons.d?rably  valueless.  But  the  fellows  behind  the 
scf^nps  pulhng  the  wires  and  giving  orders  are,  I  imagine, 
satisfied  and  well  pleased  because  we  ha\'e  failed  to  grasp  the 
real  situation  while  we  continue  to  blind  ourselves  with  their 
srncke  screen  of  argument  on  this,  that,  and  the  other  kind 
of  neutrality  legislation. 

It  is  very  likely  that,  as  I  said  in  my  address  here  on  Jun^ 
28.  when  we  get  all  through  legislating  neutrality,  ond  the 
administration  or  the  majority  has  its  way.  we  will  find  that 
we  overlooked  something  or  that  we  failed  to  take  into  con-   i 


sideration  sonv  fuure  event  or  that  we  made  other  errors  of 
judgment  and  lack<'d  in  foresight  in  our  /» .il  to  s,  rve  the 
business  mterest.s  who  are  so  anxious  and  iiiti  nt  on  hltmg 
the  arms  eiiibiruo  and  in  promotum  the  ca^h-and-eariy  pio- 
gram  for  th"  ber.efit  of  the  British  All:es. 

It  IS  very  apparent  that  we  learned  nothin'z  m  ir»17-19. 
We  are  still  mu'ssing  around  right  wheie  we  1.  ft  oil  tlvn. 
seemingly  unable  to  pull  ourselves  out  cf  the  moras.^  of  Brit- 
ish prop.'.canda  and  influence.  In  this  ma'fer  th  ■  Pre..ident 
has  bt»n  taking  active  leader.ship. 

BI.\.SF  I)   DIPl.'  iM  ^CY 

But  in  one  extremely  important  restx^ct  President  Roosevelt 
differs  from  his  predecessor  Wilson  u:th  retard  to  tlip  co:i- 
duct  of  foreign  relations;  H"  wants,  by  dehb-ia'p  avowal,  to 
follow  a  biased  policy  fowarcl  the  nations  of  Euiojx'. 

Unhk  ■  Wilson  who.>e  bias  wa.s  conceal  d  t.^fhind  a  rhetoric 
of  impartiality  and  was  only  discovert  d  aiid  expcsed  afttr 
he  had  carried  tlus  country  into  war.  Rocscvelt  in'ends  to 
take  bias  as  an  indispensable  element  in  policy  and  to  de- 
duce from  it  a  l.ne  of  Cinduct  for  the  United  States.  The 
bias  is  to  be  founded  m  his  private  judgment  of  the  relative 
guilt  cf  the  warring  nations.  He  will  pick  atal  nam''  the 
argressor  powers.  This  incredible  proceduii'  p:'  .lud.'s  thip 
causes  of  the  opposed  powers  in  Europe  in  a  lishiun  that 
makes  Wilson's  efforts  appear  lik''  tiiat  of  an  anuUeur. 

The  validity  of  Wilson's  bias  wa.s  not  ratified  by  event.s. 
On  the  contrary,  his  ignorance,  real  and  feigned,  (.f  the  ac- 
tual tacts  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  secret  treanes 
in  which  the  allied  government.^  had  divided  the  prospective 
loot  cf  the  war.  made  his  bias  absolutely  fata!  to  the  aims  he 
professed.  Hi  committed  himself  to  one  side  when  his  aims 
could  only  b  •  achieved  by  the  position  of  impartial  arbiter, 
if  at  all. 

Roo.sevelt  propr,.se>  to  lule  himself  out  of  the  picture  a.s 
impartial  arbiter  with  equal  finality,  but  much  earlier  in  the 
came.  By  becominc  the  a\nw' d  partisan  of  one  side,  he 
commits  himself  to  their  cause  m  utter  ignorance  of  their 
in;enticns  should  they  win  the  war.  He  dive.st.s  him.self  of 
any  pov.-er  to  act  as  a  modcratmc  force  (in  the  cupidity 
which  will  rule  their  councils  wh.en  vtc'ory  has  b*  en  achie\-ed. 
The  fatal  flaw  m  Wilson's  talculations  was  his  misjudcnient 
of  the  real  nature  and  purposes  of  the  side  he  ranv  to  favor. 
Thi.s  is  not  to  arcue  that  he  should  have  aided  the  o»her 
side,  as  some  debaters  may  as.^ume.  It  is  rather  to  insi-t 
that  Wilson  achieved  the  very  peak  of  his  msiuh'  iiito  the 
first  World  War  when  he  came  nearest  to  beuu^  nu'ial  and 
s(.ught  to  use  his  eood  ofRce.s  to  arrance  a  nf>crotiated  peace. 
On  that  peak  he  clearly  saw  the  war  as  a  consequence  of — 
a  pha.se  of — power  politics  m  Europe.  Roosevelt  has  nev<  r 
achieved  th.at  peak.  He  has  shown  no  disposition  tven  to 
struggle  toward  it.  He  proposes  to  begin  in  the  en-or  into 
which  Wilson  slipped  after  many  weary  efforts  to  make  some 
sense  out  of  the  teTnfic  struggle  of  1914-17. 

The  final  verdict  on  these  matters  is  not  yours  or  mine; 
it  i.s  the  verdict  fif  history.  It  is  mv  cuess  that  if  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  throush  your  aid,  con;rive.s  to  incorporate  his 
bias  into  public  policy — even  with  the  support  of  the  liberal 
war  mont^ers  and  the  plus-uglies  of  the  upper  cla.^se.s — he 
and  you  will  be  condemned  by  history. 

The  role  of  bias  in  the  diplomacy  of  the  Uni'ed  States 
during  the  first  Wot  Id  War  was  a  fntal  role.  Tho^e  who  did 
most  to  foster  and  forward  it  tod.'.y  stand  condt  mned. 

President  Roosevelt  is  benf  on  following  a  coiu-'^e  which 
parallel;  theirs.  He  comp'iu"  iitly  ranges  himse'f  in  the 
com.pany  of  Wilson,  Lansing,  House,  and  Pace.  These  are 
the  men  Vvho  sold  us  down  the  river  in  1917.  President 
Roosevelt  threatens  to  repeat  the  deal  at  a  time  when  con- 
ditions down  the  river  are  v\-orse  than  e'.cr  before. 

The  ar'^ument  m  favor  of  a  biased  American  policy  toward 
Europe  has  its  roots  in  prop^canda.  The  dogma  that  the 
United  States  has  a  \ested  national  interest  m  a  i)articular 
power  pattern  in  Europe  was  fir.^t  established  in  the  Ameri- 
can mind  by  British  propacandists  and  their  allu  s  during 
the  first  World  War.     It  was  adopted  by  Woodrow  Wilson 


as  a  basic  element  in  his  diplomr-.cy.  Its  general  acceptance 
today  is  a  triumph  of  prep  iganda  over  conuncn  sense,  for 
its  unreality  was  dcmcnstr.ited  by  "Versailles.  At  the  Peace 
Conference  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  such  a  view  was 
a  fantastic  oversimplification  of  the  real  issues  in  Europe. 

T>  J.iy  it  IS  leadi.ii'  to  the  .dt  ntincation  of  American  inter- 
ests with  the  sui-vival  of  British  Tory  imperialism  and 
French  reactionary  imperialism.  The  only  ccmmon  de- 
nominator in  tins  jumble  of  interests  is  preservation  of  the 
statas  quo.  But  on  any  realistic  assessment,  American 
interests  can  only  bo  realised  in  a  changing  world.  A  static 
world  can  only  repeat  the  pattern  of  p -ace  and  war  which 
began  to  b:como  m.on^tonousJy  familiar  in  1914  and  now 
continues. 

AMEFJCANS     SHOULD     BE     NTUTRAL 

For  my.self  I  do  not  fee!  that  we  should  go  to  the  aid  of 
either  side  :n  this  conflict,  nor  shculd  we  sell  munitions  and 
g^ar  cur  national  produc'icn  to  a  war  economy.  What  we 
need  rather  to  do  is  to  take  a  constructi\e  leadership  for 
peace.  Dj  net  forget  this  is  a  business  proposition.  Do  not 
be  mistaken  or  thmk  that  it  can  be  solved  by  restricting 
business  or  by  half  m.easures,  n^easures  short  of  war.  Oh"! 
no;  we  will  not  be  able  to  .^ave  our  own  hides  thereby.  Most 
certainly  it  w.ll  only  tx^  solved  by  rising  above  the  common- 
place, by  rising  abo\e  mere  consideration  of  the  surface 
problems,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford  to  be  either  pro- 
Britisii,  pro-Crerman,  or  pro-Communist,  I  imagine  if  all 
my  ancestors  culd  be  paraded  out  here  en  the  .ct-ne  before 
us  today  if  would  be  found  that  they  are  predeminantly  cf 
British  origin.  Probably  Scotch,  with  a  sprinkling  of 
Du'ch,  German,  and  Scandinavian.  In  o^her  words.  I,  like 
mo  t  cf  y^u.  am  a  m.ixlure  of  European  races.  Consequently 
I  fee]  .f>-mpa'hetic  fer  ail  of  ?he:r.  and  their  prcblems  :-nd 
their  sufferings  in  this  wa'-.  I  feel  especially  sorry  and 
."sympathetic  for  the  p,-or  Bii'ih  who  really  do.  withou".  a 
dt  ubt,  nffd  our  help;  but  we  mus*  not  let  our  sj-nipathy  or 
emotions  sway  us  in  cur  consideration  of  this  matter.  We 
mu.'  t  only  be  pro-Amcncan  if  wc  are  to  be  real  patriots. 

As  I  s'atcd  previously,  v.-e  nius*  reali.-^e  that  the  British  do 
need  cur  help,  that  they  are  bankrupt,  that  they  are  not  a 
success,  that  they  arc  a  liability  in  a  world  intent  on  peace. 
Cnn-^equrr.fy  we  cannot  afTord  to  fclicw  them  further, 
Rathf^r  we  must  b'^  the  k\.dcr  in  ord-r  to  .save  cur  d' ar 
British  cous'n--  from  complete  dc-truct-on.  There  is  e\  cry 
good  reason  why  we  sjiculd  do  tins,  bi  cause  we  arc  now  the 
only  demccrary  left  en  the  face  of  the  -^'arth.  We  arc  the 
only  nation  s'il'.  able  to  maintain  a  representative  form  of 
government.  We  are  the  cnly  nation  where  the  people  want 
peace,  are  peace  loving,  and  are  able  to  control  the  actions 
cf  their  government  along  the  ways  and  in  the  paths  of 
peace. 

OVI.T    BASIS 

If  the  administration  forces  insist  en  having  their  way  in 
this  matter  and  are  successful  in  rcpealin'T  the  arms  em- 
barcro.  I  suTgest  that  a'^  a  part  of  the  bill  before  it  is  finally 
presented  to  the  President  for  his  signature,  that  the  pro- 
ponents c:'  repeal  should  insert  a  clause,  a  proviso  if  you  will, 
to  the  'flee*  that  wlvn  we  are  drawn  into  the  war  on  the 
side  of  tne  British,  as  a  r-^sult  of  the  action  of  this  Con- 
press — notice  I  say  "v.'Iien"  we  are  drawn  in.  not  if  we  are 
drav/n  m— then  we  mu.st  be  permitted  to  write  the  terms  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  w^uch  will  some  day  be  written  after  the 
wasting  of  a  lot  of  Ih-es  and  other  valuable  assets.  Lot  us 
not  go  on  further  making  the  same  mistakes  which  we  made 
In  1919  when  we  allowed  the  master  minds  of  Britain  and 
France  to  write  the  termis  of  the  peace  treaty.  The  fatal 
results  of  that  error  on  our  part,  of  our  failure  to  take  over 
and  to  hold  the  leadership  for  peace  at  that  time,  is  now 
altogether  too  apparent  to  require  further  argument  or 
discussion. 

In  the  name  of  the  peace  of  future  generations  yet  un- 
born, in  the  name  of  the  present  sons  and  daughters  who 
are  about  to  be  again  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  war,  in  the 
name  of  mothers  who  are  standing  with  outstretched  arms 


beseeching  you  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  in  the  name  of 
democracy  and  all  that  it  means  to  the  world,  and  in  the 
name  of  Christianity.  I  bcsct^ch  you  for  them  to  put  aside 
partisan,  narrow,  and  selfish  sentiment,  to  rise  above  the 
ordinary,  the  ccmmcnplace  and  to  stand  for  the  right  as 
represented  by  a  refusal  to  repeal  the  embargo  against  the 
sale  of  supplies  and  war  munitions.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rutherford  J  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  use. 

Mr.  RUTHERFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  important 
Question  before  the  Congress  is.  Will  the  repeal  or  failure  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo  tend  to  get  us  into  the  European 
war?  In  deciding  this  question  we  must  lay  aside  our  sjin- 
pathies.  likes,  and  dislikes  and  judge  the  question  solely  on 
its  merits  and  according  to  the  facts  as  they  are  and  accord- 
ing to  international  law.     The  first  Arms  Embargo  Act  was 

I  passed  in  1935  and  was  amended  and  passed  again  in  1937. 

i  At  that  time  it  was  passed  almost  unanimously  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  and  was  approved  by  the  people  oi  the 
country.  It  has  been  the  law  cf  the  land  for  4  yeai-s  and  is 
the  law  of  the  land  today.  For  some  reason  the  President 
and  others  now  want  the  law  repealed.  They  now  tell  us 
that  the  law  is  veiw  unneutral  and  will  draw  us  into  war 
unless  repealed  at  this  time.  Draw  us  into  the  war  with 
whom?  Surely  England  and  France  will  not  go  to  war  with 
us  if  the  act  is  not  repealed.  Nor  will  Russia.  Germany,  or 
Italy  go  to  war  with  us  if  it  is  not  repealed.  Neither  the 
President  nor  any  of  the  proponents  of  repeal  can  name  a 
single  country  that  will  attack  us  if  we  allow  the  arms 
eir.barcc  to  remain  as  is.  We  are  at  peace  with  all  of  the 
wc  rid.  and  by  leaving  tlic  amis  embargo  as  it  is  will  not 
change  oui"  present  situation.  We  know  that  if  we  leave  the 
arms  embargo  as  it  is  we  will  not  be  drawn  in'o  the  Euro- 
pean war.  so  why  repeal  it?  Do  we  know  what  affect  the 
repeal  of  the  law  will  have?  We  do  not.  Then  why  gam- 
ble? wniy  do  something  that  may  draw  us  into  war?  As  I 
said  before,  the  arms  embargo  has  been  the  law  of  the  Lind 
for  4  year"?  and  is  the  law  of  the  land  today  and  was  the  law 
on  September  1  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe.  Can  we 
now  change  the  law  and  still  be  on  the  safe  side?  Int*  rna- 
tional  law  says  no.  Secretary  Biyan  in  1915.  with  the  ap- 
proval cf  President  Wilson,  said: 

Tu'.s  Govornnicnt  i.s  ccnetralned  to  hold  In  view  of  the  present 
Indisp'it.iblr  dectrincs  of  Intcrnatlon.Tl  law,  tliat  anv  ch:;nro  in  iis 
own  lav.-s  cf  neutrahty  during  the  propr-ss  of  the  war  which  would 
aff.ci  unequally  the  relatione  of  the  United  States  with  the  na- 
tion.s  at  w.if  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  prin- 
ciple cf  strict  neutrality  by  which  it  has  con:5lstentlv  souL;ht  to 
direct  its  actions. 

Senator  Key  Pittm.an  said  in  1937: 

It  is  held  by  hieh  authority  that  it  is  unneutral  for  a  noutrnl, 
after  war  has  commenced,  to  .so  change  its  financial  and  commer- 
cuil  relaticnr-  with  the  bclhgercnt  so  as  to  take  the  belimorcnt  by 
.surprise.  ' 

Eminent  authorities  on  international  law  hold  and  have 
publicly  expressed  Iheir  opinion  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  at  this  time  would  bo  an  unfriendly  and  unneutral 
act  toward  Germany.  Under  our  own  jnterprctation  of  the 
law  it  would  be  an  unfricidly  and  unneutral  act  toward 
Germany  and  would  be  a  technical  declaration  of  war.  As 
Congressman  Excel  said  the  other  day,  "How  can  we  expect 
Germany  or  any  other  nation  to  continue  to  observe  the 
rules  of  international  law  in  the  protection  of  our  rights, 
and  how  can  we  condemn  them  for  violating  such  rules  of 
law,  if  we,  under  our  cv/n  accepted  definition  of  international 
law,  have  been  the  first  to  violate  them?"  How  can  we  in- 
sist upon  our  right.s  when  we,  in  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo— should  it  be  repealed — have  been  guilty  in  our  own 
language  of  an  "unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principle 
of  strict  neutrality"  and  of  an  unneutral  act  under  the  pres- 
ent indisputable  doctrine  of  international  law.  To  my  mind 
the  real  threat  of  war  today  lies  in  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo,  which  under  every  rule  of  international  law  and 
under  oui-  own  interpretation  of  the  law,  is  an  unneutral  and 
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unfriendly  act.  WTiat  Germany  will  do  if  the  arms  embarpo 
IS  rt'pcaled  I  do  not  know,  nor  docs  anyone  else,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn.  I  do  know  that  if  we  rei^eal  the  arms  embargo 
we  will,  under  international  law.  be  riving  Germany  a  lepal 
excuse  to  do  whatever  she  may  deem  necessary  under  that 
circumstance.  When  she  starts  to  retaliate  then  tht  re  will 
be  a  demand  that  we  also  retaliate  and  if  we  do  then  we 
will  be  in  the  war.  As  I  said  before  if  we  keep  the  embargo 
we  know  that  we  will  remain  at  i^t^acc.  If  we  rep:  al  it  now  it 
has  every  apix^arance  of  the  first  step  towiiici  war.  The 
question  is.  Should  we  take  the  chance?  I  say  nn.  take  no 
chances,     f  Applause] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  genil'inan  from 
O.cgon     Mr.  Mott  1  su';'h  time  as  he  may  desire  to  use. 

Mr.  MOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ijt'fore  a  causf;  can  be  tried  in 
a  court  of  law  th^^  parties  to  tiie  controversy,  throu':"h  th-ir 
plencimes,  are  r*  quired  first  of  all  to  join  issue,  and  then  the 
cause  is  tried  and  determrin^^d  upon  t!ie  isvaes  joinrd 

The  Ion::  debate  on  the  ncu'iality  bill,  both  in  the  House 
last  June  and  m  th.c  Senate  during  the  past  several  weeks, 
has  served  to  perfect  what  we  might  call  the  pleadings  in 
this  case.  Th"  exn'aneous.  ih'  irrelevatit.  and  the  imm.aterial 
matters  in  the  controversy  iia\e  b  'en  discovered  .aid  elim- 
inated, ar.d  as  the  bill  comes  back  from  the  Senate  to  the 
house  of  its  criein  there  rem.ains  only  the  main  question  in 
ccntioversy.  and  tha'  t.s,  Shall  the  arms-embargo  provision 
of  our  prt.-ent   neutrality  la'v  be  repealed  or  retained? 

All  other  controversial  matter.s  have  been  eliminated.  The 
so-called  cash-and-car'v  or  'i' :e-and-take  provi.'^icns  of  the 
bill  bifoie  u  are  no  lori-ter  nau  r^  ir  dispute.  Whether  the 
arms  embargo  is  repealed  c)-  retained,  we  all  agree  that  the 
casii-and-carry  sections  of  th.'  b:ll  will  remain  es-cntially  as 
the  Senate  has  written  themi.  and  few  of  us  would  want  it 
ctherv/ise. 

Likcwis-^  there  is  no  dispute  liere  as  to  any  other  provi- 
sicn.>  of  the  bill.  We  may  not  a::rce  v.ith  them  all  in  detail 
but  they  are  all  .=uch  as  to  prrmit  th'  conference  committee 
to  adjust  the  minor  dtflerences  m  a  vay  v.iiich  will  be 
generally  sati.^factory  tc  all  of  t:s. 

As  the  proposal  to  rtp-al  the  arms  embargo  now  pre- 
sents itself,  we  are  able  to  discuss  it  here  almost  entirely 
upon  agreed  facts.  BrielV. .  these  facts  are  these:  Four 
years  aco  the  United  Slates,  in  orcer  to  help  pr>'serve  its 
neuti-alifv  m  e\ent  of  future  foreign  \var.>  atid  in  order  to 
make  easier  the  difficult  task  of  ktc.Jing  out  of  those  wars, 
drc'ared  by  a  law  intended  at  the  time  to  be  permanent,  and 
gave  notice  to  all  the  nations  of  th.e  world,  that  if  at  any 
time  in  the  future  any  of  those  nations,  or  combination 
of  nations,  shotild  go  to  war.  the  United  States  would  refuse 
und(T  any  conditions  whatever  to  sell  them  any  arms,  am- 
munition, or  implements  with  which  to  carry  on  that  war. 
We  did  that  for  the  purpose  of  avoidinct  the  occurrence  of 
tho'-'^  incicieius  which  experience  ha>  shown  to  be  tl-.e  ))rin- 
cipal  cause  of  involving  neutral  natio:-.s  in  foreiL-n  wars. 
V  Now.  a  major  war  has  broken  out  in  Europe  and  the  in- 
dividual svmpathies  of  our  people  are  generally  on  the  side 
of  one  belligerent,  or  combination  of  belligerents,  and 
against  the  other.  And  many  of  tliese  people  feel  that  we 
should  help  Britain  and  France  win  the  war.  notwithstand- 
ing cur  established  and  announced  policy  of  official  n'lt- 
trality.  if  ve  can  do  this  without  incurring  the  risk  of  be- 
comintr  involved  in  the  war  otirselvcs.  And  the  real  Cjties- 
tion  we  ha',e  here  to  d(  cide  is.  first,  whetlier  it  is  possible 
to  di  this  and,  second,  whether  it  Is  in  the  b':st  interest  of 
the  Un.ued  States  to  do  it. 

Let  no  one  doubt  that  the  desire  to  help  Britain  and 
France  and  to  crush  Nazi  aggre.s.'^ion  is  the  compelling  rea- 
son underlying  the  President's  propc-al  to  repeal  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act.  To  believe  otherwise  is  merely  to  delude 
our.st  Ives.  And,  as  the  reason  underlying  any  important 
legislative  proposal  is  just  as  imxportant  as  the  proposal 
itself  in  aidmg  us  to  pass  intelligently  upon  the  merits  of 


it.  let  us  examine  bru  fly  the  views  of  thr  Pre>idi  n?  up'^n 
it.  Bei'au,-e  the  President's  ni;m"i(ais  public  utterances  upon 
this  subject  contain  the  entire  a.rgtiment  for  rtpeal.  A 
careful  search  of  the  Re-'ord.  page  by  page,  wiil  di^rio.^o 
no  single  argument  in  debate  which  thi^  Presidt  nt  hinr-.-lf 
has  not  already  made. 

The  first  announccm-mt  by  tlv."  President  of  Ins  de.<-.ire 
to  change  our  establrhed  neutrality  policy  v.'as  made  m 
his  Chicaiio  s;)o.  eh  of  Au:-U.t  f)  1937.  only  5  ninr.ths  af;<T 
ht'  had  aPiproved  the  s'-cond  Arms  Embargo  Am,  and  his 
vu  ".->  up -n  this  question  w 're  furth^'r  am!jl:fi<'d  ni  his 
mc:.~a'j'"  to  th  '  S 'venty-sjxth  Ccn^rc.^s  on  January  4.  ID.'^D. 
In  tile  Chicago  speech  the  Pre-aient  announ-^-ed  iv.t  it  v.'is 
n.tumb:'nt  upon  us  as  a  (!■  mocrac  y  to  take  parallel  acMcn 
wrh  the  other  democracies  m  stopping  the  aggr-  s'or  n<r_:(ins, 
that  our  neutrality  policy  was  no  longer  an  cfTci  tivf  policy 
for  the  United  States  to  pur-ti-  in  \;i\v  of  th-  spreading 
epid' aiic  of  world  lawle.ssn(  .v;.  and  tliat  tht.  nations  winch 
are  responsibii'  for  spreading  this  epidemic  cimht  to  be 
quarantined. 

Ii\  his  message  to  the  Contjress  the  President  did  not 
deny  that  our  neutrality  law.  including  th»'  arms  (mbareo. 
would,  if  maintained,  i-nci  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  In  f  ict. 
his  statement  on  appn  \al  (;f  the  flr-t  Arms  Embarc"  Ai't 
that  our  neutrality  pla.'/  would  bf  t\>remtly  helpful  m 
this  regard  li  i.s  n'\.'r  ben  (h.-nmci  He-  did  .-^ay  in  liis 
message,  however,  that  our  neutrally  l.iv.  part  euarly  the 
arms-em.bar;to  portiu.n  of  it.  nia.N-  ip.  :\i'<-  to  g:\i>  :iid  to  an 
aggressor  and  deny  it  to  a  '.lit  m. 

Self-preservation,  the  Pit  kU  ;u  said,  sliould  w.\rn  \i-  that 
we  should  not  let  that  hapiJeii.  He  ci  c\  not  go  .so  hit  a.s  to 
say  that  the  ea.stern  frontier  of  tl:e  I":  ited  States  was  on 
the  Rhine,  but  he  did  remind  us  in  that  message  that  distant 
points  at  which  th-s"  agere.ssors  might  launch  an  attack 
against  us  are  cump.ctely  dilTerent  from  what  tliey  were  20 
years  ago  and  that  we  should  take  no  chaiices.  by  any  act 
or  omission  of  our  own.  to  let  the  aggressors  strengthen 
their  position.  He  admonished  us  that  while  \v"  may  prop- 
erly decline  to  intervene  With  arms  again.^t  the  aggressors 
we  could  not  forever  let  pass  these  acts  of  aRgre.s;;ion  against 
cur  sister  nations,  and  he  c^r  (  a;  i.  d  vi  h  his  now  famous 
declaration  that  there  were-  v.:  -.liud.-,  .short  ot  war  l;ut 
stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  word:,  uf  bi  ming 
home  to  the  agrressor  governments  the  aggregate  sent  im-nts 
of  cur  own  people. 

Tiic  method  he  selected  fur  accoiniili^imit  nt  of  this  was 
th"  bill  which  sh.atly  thereafter  he  .sent  to  Congres.-,  pr.iMd- 
ing  for  the  re{x  ,il  i,t  th.'  arms  tmbartto  provi.Mons  of  the 
I'J.u  Xeutralitv  Act  and  th-'  lettntion  oi  th.e  so-:alIed  ca>h- 
and-carry  provision.^   (,f   that   act.     By    rtit-aling    tin-   arms 
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embargo  and   reta-nii'-j 
put   m  a  po.-.iti(ai  t'  li- 


the cash   and  cairy  we  were  to  be 
Ip  France  and  Britain  b^'  furni-hing 


tliem  arm>  with  winch  to  carry  on  the  w  i;  v.hieh  tiicn 
thr>.alcned  between  tlir^e  lurions  and  G  rm.jiv  We  would 
also  be  in  position  to  dmy  the.sr  aims  to  Germ  my  b-cause 
Germany  cniid  not  p.;.x-iblv  a\a.l  he'r^cll,  und-'r  the  ca.-h- 
ar.d-earry  previsions  cf  the  act,  of  the  privil.%'e  of  purchas- 
ing arm.->  in  this  count!  v  and  carrymu  them  away. 

Lest  anyone  should  be  inclined  to  di.sasn-e".  in  sp;t»^  of  the 
PreMdciU's  statements,  tliat  this,  and  ihi.-  al-rr  i.>  thf  pur- 
pose of  the  proposal  to  repeal  the  arm.^  embi  ruo.  let  me 
inquire  of  him  what  would  be  his  position  on  'he  proix).>al 
to  reijeal  if  th.'  :  ituation  of  Fiance  and  Britain  on  (,ne  side 
and  th.'  N.i/.i  Governni.  n»  on  the  other  were  reven-ed.  Sup- 
pose It  v.vre  the  Ne./i  Government  which  liad  the  greatest 
navy  m  th.'  woild  and  th.  largest  fleet  of  inercaant  vessels. 
Su!.ipo-e  1'  were  France  and  Bri'ain  which  hac  no  fl-et  or 
whose  small  fleet,  both  naval  and  mercliant,  was  bottled  up 
by  blockade  in  their  haibor.v  Wi  uld  anyone  tlun  advocate 
repeal  of  th.'  Arms  Em.bargo  Ac;  so  that  the  Na/.i  G  n'.'rn- 
mcnt,  instead  of  France  and  Britain,  might  a-  ail  it.stlf  of 
the  opportunity  of  buying  arms  in  this  country  and  carrying 
them  back  to  Germany  in  its  convoyed  vessels'     Obviously 


such  a  thing  would  be  abmrd.  and  if  a  proposal  were  mads 
to  repeal  the  arm.s  embargo  under  those  conditions  the  pro- 
posal would  not  receive  a  single  vote  in  either  the  House  or 
Senate. 

Now.  naturally,  as  inclividuaLs,  we  are  all  sympathetic 
toward  B'ltain  and  France  m  this  war.  even  though  few 
actually  boheve  that  these  nations  are  fighting  that  war  for 
the  preservation  of  democracy  or  civilization  or  for  the 
preservation  of  anything  else  except  the  balance  of  power 
v,-hich  they  now  hold  in  Emcpe.  Ne\-ertheless,  we  are  sym- 
pathetic tov.-ard  them.  As  an  individual,  I  am  not  only 
s.vm»pathctic  toward  France  and  Britain.  I  am  prejudiced  in 
their  favor  and  I  am  prejudiced  against  the  Nazi  Govern- 
m.cnt,  its  rulers,  and  it^  program. 

But  I  am.  not  acting  in  m.y  capacity  as  an  individual  citizen 
here.  I  am  acting  in  my  capacity  as  a  representative  of 
the  people  in  the  lawmaking  body  of  our  Nation,  and  in 
that  capacity  I  have  no  right,  either  legal  or  moral,  to  allow 
m.y  individual  sympathies  or  prejudices  to  influence  the 
considered  judgm.ent  at  which  I  have  arrived  in  view  of  all 
the  miatcrial  facts  in  this  case, 

I  am  f^on-. m.^ed  now,  as  I  ahvay.s  have  been  convinced, 
that  if  we  repeal  the  arm.-^  em.bar'jo  for  the  purpose  which 
it  is  prep:;sed  that  v.e  should  rei^eal  it,  we  will  have  taken 
the  firs*  stej)  m  a  ccur.se  cf  conutict  v,-htch,  if  the  European 
war  continues,  may  incvitab'v  l-^ad  tc  cur  complete  involve- 
ment in  it.  If  we  abandon  this  part  of  our  neutrality  pohcy 
for  the  purpcK'^e  of  giving  material  aid  to  one  of  the  beUiger- 
ent5  in  this  foreign  war,  thereby  alining  ourselves  officially 
and  irrevoeably  upon  the  sid-  of  that  belligerent  and  against 
the  other,  we  cannot  retreat  from  that  position  but  must  go 
en  and  continue  to  give  the  favored  belligerents  v.hatever 
furth'^r  aid  they  ma^-  need,  even  to  the  extent  of  repealing 
all  of  our  neutrality  law.  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
logically  inevitable. 

It  is  absurd  to  contend  that  the  mere  repeal  of  the  arms 
em.baigo  will  be  the  limit  of  our  aid  to  Fiance  and  Britain, 
once  we  have  taken  this  step.  We  say,  do  we  not,  that 
France  and  Britain  are  fighting  this  war  to  preserve  democ- 
racy to  save  civilization  from  destruction?  We  even  say 
they  are  fighting  ou'-  war.  and  that  unless  we  are  willing  to 
help  them  by  furnishing  tlum  with  arms  and  ammtmition, 
that  we  ourselves  may  be  the  next  victim  of  the  Nazi 
diLtatcr.  I  do  not.  of  course,  believe  that,  but  that  is  the 
premise  from  which  the  argument  for  repeal  pre^e^eeds. 

Tlie  trouble  wi'h  that  argum.cnt,  Mr,  Speaker,  is  that  by 
it  we  place  our  motive  on  an  cxalte'd  plane  and  then  pro- 
ce"d  to  make  it  ridiculous  by  providine  in  the  same  bill  that 
when  v.-e  furnish  to  France  and  Britain  this  essentia!  con- 
tribution of  arms  to  save  civilization,  those  coimtrics  must 
pay  us  cash  for  them,  and  that  if  they  do  not  pay  cash,  we 
will  withhold  from  them  the  very  help  which  we  have  de- 
clared it  our  duty  to  give  them.  Tliat  proposition  is 
obviously  absurd  and  I  feel  .hat  those  who  make  it  have  not 
seriously  thought  ihe  matter  through. 

France  and  Britain  cannot  pay  cash,  at  least  not  for  long. 
And  when  they  cease  to  be  able  to  pay  cash  are  you  then 
pcing  to  deny  them  the  American  arms  and  implements  of 
war  which  you  say  they  are  so  vitally  in  need  of?  Of  course 
not.  When  that  time  comes  you  will  repeal  the  cash  require- 
ment, if  you  are  logical  and  sincere,  and  will  extend  them 
any  credit  they  may  need.  When  credit  will  no  longer  suffice 
you  will  take  the  next  logical  step.  You  will  repeal  the 
Johnson  Act  and  loan  them  money  with  which  to  carry  on 
war,  which,  you  say,  is  being  fought  partly,  at  least,  for  our 
own  national  preservation.  And  then,  if  the  time  com.es,  as 
it  did  in  1917,  when  our  money  and  arms  alone  wiil  not 
suffice  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  will  you  deny 
then  your  Army  also?  Perhaps  you  may,  but  I  do  not  think 
so.  For  if  you  do,  then,  upon  your  own  premise  and  your 
own  argument  you  will  have  done  not  only  an  inconceivably 


illogical  and  unconscionabl'^  thing  but  you  will  have  com- 
m.ittcd  a  breach  of  faith  such  as  will  sham.e  you  forever. 

Our  safest  course.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  to  take  this  first  step 
but  to  insist  upon  the  declaiat.on  and  the  notice  which  we 
gave  4  years  ago  to  all  the  nations  now  engaged  in  the 
present  war;  that  the  United  States  intends  lO  remain  of- 
ficially neutral  in  any  foreign  war  not  aflfecting  the  defense 
cf  the  United  States,  no  miatter  what  the  individual  sympa- 
thies of  her  citizens  m.ay  be;  that  we  will  use  every  /neans 
in  our  power  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  war  involving  in- 
cidents; that  when,  if  we  must,  we  do  engage  in  war,  it  will 
be  a  war  not  to  maintain  or  to  upset  any  E'uropean  balance 
cf  pov.er,  which  is  what  this  war  really  is,  not  to  remake 
any  distorted  maps  of  the  Old  World,  and  not  tc  assist  in 
restoring  or  crcatm-  territorial  boundaries  for  the  benefit 
of  any  nation,  whether  it  be  a  democracy  or  a  dic- 
tatorship. 

No.  Mr.  Speaker;  these  must  not  be  the  reasons  for  the 
United  States  engaging  in  war.  If,  which  God  forbid,  we 
are  ever  again  called  upon  to  marshal  the  resources  of  this 
Nation  and  to  send  forth  the  armed  might  of  America  to 
battle,  let  us  be  sure  that  battle  is  to  be  fought  and  the 
sacrifice  made  in  the  defense  and  for  the  preservation  of 
our  own  Nation,  our  own  institutions,  and  our  own  people. 
IApplau<:c.l 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa   iMr.  M-SiRtinI  such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  u.se. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a<;k  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  end  to  include 
at  the  end  of  m.y  remarks  six  tables  that  have  been  com- 
piled in  connection  with  my  comments  on  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  ths 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  lo'va.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  very 
strongly  opposed  to  war  and  tliat  should  cause  great  satis- 
faction on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

W'^  have  various  reasons  for  taking  such  a  position  in 
opposition  to  war  and  I  trust  that  they  are  sincere  on  both 
sides.  I  have  a  particular  reason,  myself,  for  being  verv 
strongly  opposed  to  war.  Over  in  Honolulu  the  Thirty-fifth 
Infantry  observes  Loftus  Day.  It  happened  to  be  my  fate 
to  give  Lieutenant  Loftus  the  last  command  he  received 
from  mortal  man  dowm  en  the  Mexican  border.  Lieutenant 
Loftus  and  I  shared  the  same  tent  for  more  than  a  year 
and  I  knew  him  as  one  of  the  finest  biys  from  the  State  of 
Texas.  We  shipped  his  body  back  to  Laredo,  Tex..  21  years 
ago. 

As  I  see  this  problem  of  war  and  peace,  we  must  prepare 
for  the  worst,  and  then  try  with  all  of  our  mJght  and  main 
to  avoid  becoming  involved  in  war.  That  leads  me  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  here  at  this  time  to  the  problem  of  ade- 
quate national  defense.  I  think  if  I  have  any  criticism  to 
m.ake  of  the  debate,  and  I  will  say  in  passing  that  I  at- 
tended every  day  of  the  debate  in  the  Senate  except  one 
when  my  committee  went  to  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
and  I  have  listened  here  carefully  to  the  debate — my  criti- 
cism would  be  that  we  have  not  paid  enough  attention  to  the 
problem  of  national  defense. 

The  United  States  is  not  prepared  for  war.  It  is  not  pre- 
pared for  a  war  of  any  kind.  You  will  recall,  all  of  you. 
who  have  read  the  reports  from  the  maneuvers  in  New  Eng- 
land last  summer,  that  General  Drum  has  told  5'ou  strongly 
that  we  are  not  prepared  for  war.  We  do  not  have  ade- 
quate supplies.  We  talk  about  preparing  for  a  mechanized 
war.  and  still  we  have  only  one  brigade  mechanized.  I  shall 
m^ake  further  reference  to  that  later  on.  We  have  a  long 
road  to  travel,  and  it  is  a  slow  road  to  travel,  to  get  ade- 
quate defense.  The  War  Department  tells  me  that  it  would 
take  from  1^2  to  3  years  to  bring  our  defenses  up  to  date 
after  appropriations  are  made. 
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Wo  do  not  kno'.v,  we  cannot  tell  now.  what  lies  ahead. 
I  say  we  ewe  :t  to  the  Nation  today  to  do  everythme;  tliat 
we  possibly  can  to  prepare  for  and  to  avoid  the  worst. 

I  am  very  much  opposed  to  the  sale  of  arm.->  and  ammu- 
nition to  our  detriment,  that  is.  to  the  detriment  of  our 
own  national  defense.  I  think  we  should  stay  home  and 
mind  cur  own  business  and  build  up  our  own  defenses,  and 
use  them  for  deft;nse  purpo>LS  only.  .Applause.!  The  big- 
gest problem  we  hav?  fat-.ng  us  in  prepa;in:z  adt-quaU'ly  for 
defense  is  to  do  so  without  precip.tJting  a  recession  and 
collapse  following  the  Lmeri:ency,  and  every  dollar's  worth 
of  supplies  that  you  send  abroad  will  emphasize  and  a  zgra- 
vato  tiiat  situation. 

Nlltrality    .^^•D    n\t:on'al    dfpense 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  impressed  by  the  fact  that  very 
little  time  and  discu.ssion  has  been  given  to  the  elfcet  of 
our  foreign  pclicy  on  cur  national  defense.  It  has  been  my 
good  !■  rtuM-:  to  be  assign'^d  to  service  on  the  Committee  on 
Mii.fary  Affairs  and,  because  of  that  service-,  I  h  ivt  become 
quite  aware  of  ihe  problem  of  national  d  tf'use.  I  have 
takt'ii  no  litrle  pndc  in  the  record  of  the  first  session  of 
the  Se\'enty-si.xth  Congrpss  in  that  field.  Service  on  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs  has  not  only  be"n  interesting 
and  most  pleasing,  but  has  been  as  devoid  of  parti.>anship 
as  is  possible  under  the  system  governing  congressional 
procedure.  What  I  say  ht  re  todiy  wi'h  reference  to  the 
relationship  beiween  our  foreign  policv  and  national  de- 
fense is  stated  only  as  my  personal  view.  Many  individual 
members  of  the  com.mittee  have  b^en  studying  proble.na 
of  national  dof-nse  and  some  incmbcr-,  have  legular'.y  at- 
tended the  debates  of  the  Senate  on  cur  foreign  policy,  but 
thus  far  no  work  as  a  committee  has  been  done  in  this 
session. 

Just  as  soon  as  our  foreign  policy  is  finally  determined.  I 
am  sure  that  every  Member  of  Ccngres-,  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Militarv  Affairs  in  particular,  will  hv  desirous  of  giv- 
ing most  cnrrful  attention  to  the  bringing  of  our  defen.>*"s 
up  to  the  standard  needed  for  the  international  situatioa 
now  confronting  us.  This  work  will  be  of  such  maE:nitude 
and  importarce  as  to  emphasize  th--"  ioilv  of  fur'her  need- 
le.ss  drlay  oi  the  Commiittee  on  Milnary  Affairs  in  approach- 
ing ti~e  study  of  the  defen.se  probhm.  In  my  own  personal 
opinion,  there  ^s  a  very  close  relation.'-^hip  bet w. en  our  for- 
eign pclicy  and  our  national  defense  policy. 

Next  to  a  cord:al  relationship  be: ween  oyr  N-^.Hon  and  all 
foreign  nations,  our  national  defense  is  or  should  be  cur 
first  consideration  whtm  world  affairs  are  in  aumoil.  The 
purpose  of  our  armed  forces  may  be  viewed  diff'-rently  by 
different  individuals.  In  the  final  test,  their  function  is 
to  protect  the  vital  intere.sts  of  the  Nation  and  our  vital 
interests  shift  with  the  times.  Most  generally,  howrver, 
they  include  the  defense  of  the  Nation's  territory,  tlic  pres- 
ervation of  a  maximum  of  democracy,  and  the  preservation 
of  pe.ice  at  leasr  of  our  own  Nation.  Many  other  purposes 
may  b-.-  enumerated,  but  most  of  them  are  more  contrcvLr- 
sial  than  the  ones  named. 

National  defense  may  be  likened  to  insu'-ance  against  the 
hazaid  of  world  conflagration.  The  wf^alth  of  our  Nation, 
which  includf'S  the  best  raw-material  supply  of  the  v/orld. 
and  a  heavy  percentage  of  the  gold,  copper,  oil.  and  food 
supp'v.  is  too  great  to  leave  wholly  to  the  mercy  of  aggressor 
foreign  nations,  especially  in  time  of  turmoil. 

Th^>  United  States  is  not  prepared  for  a  war  of  any  kind. 
Th^  United  States  is  not  even  prepared  to  defend  itself. 
If  w^  were  attexkcd  today  by  a  relatively  small  force,  we 
mir-r  succeed  m  m^obilizing  a  million  m.en  overnight,  but  any 
skirni.sh  that  they  might  be  engaged  in  within  the  next 
yoar  would  find  them  armed  with  relics  of  the  World  War, 
scnv  of  whi'h  arms  were  found  obsolete  in  1918.  Just  as  in 
1917  ..rid  1918  they  would  have  to  fight  with  a  motley  array 
of  rifles,  artillery,  and  airplanes.  Regardless  of  the  out- 
come Oi  th::s  debate,  on  the  bill  now  before  us.  we  are  called 


upon  by  all  America  to  makt^  Amf^rica  .-.trong  encugh  to  mopt 
any  inva.sion  l^'fori*  it  arrives.  Th.e  ability  to  turn  back 
an  invader  before  he  could  rrach  this  country  w  uild  prtv.T.t 
desolation  of  any  part  of  it.  W'v  :-iii;iild  immi daitely  begin 
gathering  a  supply  of  raw  and  manufaeturi  d  materials  in 
order  to  equip,  suppiv.  maintain,  and  subs;.>i  .ui  adequate 
force  of  men  fm-  that  purpose. 

We  do  not  liave  adequate  supplies  of  mat  him  gtms.  auto- 
matic and  semiautomatic  arm.s.  modern  artillery,  aircraft, 
and  tanks  t>)  b-  sure  of  succe>-ful  defense  of  our  Nation, 
This  IS  not  a  new  exp.'rience  for  America.  It  has  unfortu- 
nately been  our  ixpLiRnee  in  every  imergency  we  have  en- 
countered rhii^ughout  our  national  hi.story.  We  are  all 
equally  familiar  with  the  record  of  unpreparedne.ss  as  cut- 
lined  in  cur  history  books  for  each  war  m  v.hieh  we  have 
been  involved.  But  nothing  written  m  hi,-;.ev  b  >  k>  has 
ever  impressed  me  on  that  point  as  effectively  a-  n\y  (  ,\n 
experu-nce  in  1918  of  having  all  Sprmrfield  :  f  >  t.ik'-n  from 
the  Thirty-fifrh  Infantry  and  Ler-Enfi  Id  i  'A- ■,  substituted 
in  their  place.  The.se  rifles  were  made  by  n:nis  '"educated"  to 
fill  orders  for  the  British.  In  our  characti-ristic  haste  in 
1918,  we  could  not  possibly  tool-up  cur  factories  to  make 
Springfield  rifles,  so  Lee-Enfields  were  adapted  to  use  our 
ammunition  and  were  issued  to  us. 

Probably  the  civilians  thought  we  were  fully  armed  as 
infantrymen  when  we  earned  those  rifles  in  drill.  But  any 
American  soldier  who  attempted  in  i:tl3  to  go  throu.'h  the 
rec(  rd  course  on  the  target  range  with  a  Lee-Enfield  rifle, 
including  its  defective  extractor,  firing  pm.  and  poor  --ight 
equ  pment.  knows  that  we  were  armed  with  little  more  than 
clul>.  In  spite  of  all  cur  war-munitions  trade  as  a  neutral 
during  the  early  yea's  of  the  Woild  War,  SeeretaiT  of  War 
Baker  stated  after  the  war  that  "when  we  began  the  actual 
mobilization  of  the  materi-^l  for  our  participation  in  the 
World  War  there  simply  were  no  munitions  makers."  The 
American  factories  v.Tre  building  .Mippiies  that  were  fiMmg 
the  gaps  for  the  Allies,  not  those  which  the  United  States 
was  to  need  for  itself.  We  not  only  bought  obsolete  Ross 
rifles  from  Canada,  but  some  troops  even  used  left-overs  from 
the  Spanish-American  Wer  as  well  as  Lcc-Enfleld.-.  Hid 
the  Government  not  been  r.ble  to  buy  the  British-owned 
Enfield  rifle,  built  in  the  United  Stat-'-s  after  th?  war  be<:an, 
we  would  n'-^t  have  been  able  to  provide  even  Lee-Enfield 
rifles  for  th^  American  troop;.  We  certainly  were  not  pre- 
pared for  the  World  War  in  April  1917,  and  we  still  were  not 
prepared  when  cur  boys  eneaged  m  I'ciive  fighting  some  15 
months  after  war  was  declared. 

Pr-or  to  the  W(  rid  War,  we  had  lemain'^d  deliberately  en 
a  peace  basis,  as  M;-.  W;!^rn  wanted  to  t>  ke  no  step  which 
could  .justify  the  aieu-a-ier.  that  the  United  States  had  pro- 
voked hostilities. .  Mr.  Wilson  einipletely  overlooked  the  fact 
thaf  !h'^  sale  of  munitions  to  nations  at  v>- ar  ir.. aht  j^rtaapi- 
tat    le'uliation  by  those  unable  to  secure  them. 

America  has  never  favored  a  large  standing  army,  b;;'  I 
b'.  lit\e  thet  A.merica  today  is  wholeheartedly  m  aeenrd  with 
our  effrrt.s  t.)  bring  our  Regular  Arm.y,  Nation  il  Guard,  and 
R'-'Mve  Co:]}-  up  to  full  peacetime  strength  with  seme 
moderate  increases. 

It  will  take  from  P..  to  2  vears  to  adequately  equip  th.is 
foree.  mo-t  of  which  will  be  pro'.ided  by  funds  vot-'d  at  ihe 
last  s^'S'ion  of  Congress.  The  pi.  son*  world  turmoil  has  led 
many  to  fav'T  the  acquisition  of  adequate  .sii;^plies  for  a 
protective  mobilization  foree  of  1,000  000  men  under  a  plan 
calling  for  700  000  aeti\e  m  the  Rtauilar  Army  .ind  National 
Guaid  and  300.000  m  the  R. serve.  Even  theueh  adequate 
fundr-  were  authorized  for  this  purp-ore  it  v.-ill  take  from  2 
to  2' 4  yrarr;  to  make  th^'  materiel  after  funds  therefor  have 
been  provided.  Thi  r  ■  are  .'■ome  who  sec  the  po.ssible  need  of 
a  field  force  of  4. COO. 000  men  and  I  am  informed  that  .^uch 
a  force  cannot  poy.-ibly  be  fully  and  adequately  equii'ped  in 
less  than  3  years  from  the  time  the  funds  are  made  awail- 
able.  Let  those  who  feel  that  we  should  sell  our  miinitions 
abroad  ;vinder  carefully  whether  they  really  v.ish  to  delay 
our  own  defense  preparation  beyond  the  above  time  limits. 


^We  know  that  Great  Britain  appropriated  the  sum  of 
$7,500,000,000  for  national  defense  purjxjses  in  1935,  2 
years  before  they  made  any  increase  in  manpower,  and  it 
has  taken  them  about  3  years  to  get  into  production  on 
that  scale.  We  know  that  we  must  look  ahead  and  antici- 
pate our  ne.d-  and  conserve  our  own  man'jfactures  of  mu- 
nitions. Whether  we  decide  upon  a  force  equal  to  present 
authorized  peacetime  strength  or  a  force  of  1.000.000  men 
or  more,  almost  wholly  unequipped  with  modern  weapons,  it 
may  be  of  Interest  to  note  that  on  July  31  an  article  ap- 
pe'ared  in  News  Week,  setting  out  that  Poland  had  then 
built  up  the  fourth  largest  standing  army  in  Europe  with  a 
peacetime  strength  of  300,000  and  with  2.000,000  trained 
reser^-es.  their  chief  asset  being  the  quality  of  their  men 
a^  they  lacked  modern  weapons,  planes,  and  tanks.  Who 
are  we  to  talk  of  selling  armament  abroad  when  at  present 
our  Arn^v  has  only  one  brigade  that  is  mechanized?  To 
leave  the  Army  where  it  is.  is  to  invite  aggression  by  coun- 
tries that  know  full  well  we  cannot  successfully  defend  our- 
selvco  against  modern  mechanized  war. 

I  am  told  that  it  will  cost  us  approximately  $1,000,000,000 
m  2  years  to  provide  adequate  equipment  for  a  force  of 
1,000,000  men.  This  will  be  the  bill  for  equipment  only. 
Our  total  exports  of  munitions  since  1920  equal  only  about 
$200,000,000.  and  our  total  exports  of  aircraft  for  that  period 
equal  about  $340,000,000.  the  bulk  of  the  exports  of  aircraft 
coming  in  the  ktst  2  years. 

Lt  Gen.  Hugh  A.  Dium  h.as  stated  that  "recent  maneuvers 
reveal  our  forces  to  be  lacking  in  almost  every  essential  ex- 
cept enemy  angressiveness,  and  intelligence"  and  that  "we 
are  not  ready  for  war— we  are  not  even  ready  for  defense." 
We  can  hardly  justify  the  export  of  munitions,  thereby 
leaving  us  unprotected  and  deiX'Udent  upon  some  foreign 
nation  for  our  defense.  The  volume  cf  our  exports  of  muni- 
tions Will  increase  as  the  war  goes  on.  For  example,  it  in- 
creased from  le.ss  than  $10,000,000  in  1914  to  as  high  as 
$898,000,000  for  the  year  1917.  Now  is  the  time  to  give  every 
consideration  to  the  building  up  of  cur  defenses  rather  than 
sell  a  single  rifle  or  the  material  to  make  such  rifle  to  any 
foreign  power.  So  long  as  we  have  shortages  in  our  require- 
ments of  armament  and  equipment  for  a  protective  force  of 
1,000  000  men.  we  should  call  upon  cur  munition  makers  to 
cooperate  with  us  in  supphing  our  needs  of  critical  items, 
such  as  semiautomatic  rifles,  modern  artillery,  tanks,  and  so 
forth,  that  are  not  made  commercially  and  cannot  be  gotten 
into  shape  rapidly  after  outbreak  of  war.  The  beginning  of 
the  present  Euroi^ean  war  has  found  both  Britain  and  France 
well  equipped  for  a  war  lasting  6  months  or  niore  without 
being  dependent  upon  foreign  purchases  of  munitions,  but 
there  is  no  information  available  at  this  time  on  which  we 
can  estimate  what  Britain  and  France  will  really  need  in 
the  way  of  munitions  in  event  the  war  is  prolonged.  All  that 
we  know  at  this  time  is  that  just  now  their  anxiety  appar- 
ently extends  to  aircraft  only. 

At  the  outbreak  of  the  present  European  war  our  airplane 
factories  had  on  hand  orders  from  foreign  countries  in  the 
sum  of  approximately  $80,000,000  for  military  use  and  less 
than  $10,000,000  for  commercial  business,  and  it  has  been 
reported  in  the  press  that  the  French  and  British  Govern- 
ments are  re^ady  to  place  additional  orders  for  5.750  addi- 
tional war  planes  if  and  when  Congress  repeals  the  arms 
embargo.  That  Great  Britain  and  France  are  extremely 
desirous  of  securing  our  aircraft  is  e\1denced  by  the  fact 
that  they  have  asked  our  American  aircraft  manufactiu-ers 
to  complete  the  unfinished  portion  of  their  orders  for  air- 
craft despite  the  embargo. 

This  .situation  leads  us  to  speculate  as  to  the  purpose  of 
the  passage  of  the  bill  now  under  consideration.  We  know 
that  it  must  be  for  one  cf  two  purposes — either  to  sell  oiu: 
munitions  and  aircraft  to  England  and  France  and  thereby 
actually  engage  in  the  present  European  war  or  to  make  a 


I   gesture  only  for  psychological   purposes  and  hope  to   stop 
short  of  war.    To  me,  the  sale  of  armament  to  one  side,  when 
the  other  cannot  posnbly  take  advantage  of  our  offer,  is  an 
overt  act  far  different  than  consen-ing  cur  supplies  for  our 
j   own  use  would  be.     In  my  judgment,  such  sale  of  arms  is 
I   actual,  active  participation  and   is  not   a   m.cthod   short   cf 
j   war.     I  have  always  looked  upon  the  supply  of  materiel  as 
i   an  integral  and  essential  part  of  war.     If  the  sale  of  cur 
I   mumtions  is  once  more  undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  "edu- 
cating" our  munitions  makers,  it  is  my  belief  that  we  should 
"educate"  our  munition  makers  through  bringing  our  own 
defenses  up  to  date. 

The  history  of  our  export  trade  in  munitions  and  aircraft 
'  shows  conclusively  that  it  will  take  twice  as  much  in  new 
munitions  and  aircraft  to  supplv  a  force  of  1.000,000  men  as 
we  have  sold  abroad  during  the  entire  period  since  1920. 
I  I  have  had  prepared  and  have  permission  to  insert  in  the 
Record  six  tables  that  should  be  of  assistance  to  those  of  you 
who  desire  concrete  and  authoritative  information  regard'ing 
the  history  of  our  export  trade  to  selected  nations  during 
various  periods  up  to  30  years.  My  purpose  in  having  this 
material  compiled  is  to  afford  those  of  you  who  may  be 
interested  therein  a  convenient  reference  to  such  matters 
as  the  comparative  amoimt  of  our  total  exports  of  munitions, 
aircraft,  and  m.aterials  to  all  countries  and  especially  the 
break-down  of  cur  exports  of  these  items  to  selected  countries 
of  importance  in  this  debate. 

In  view  of  some  of  the  remarks  made  on  this  floor,  it 
should  be  enlightening  to  call  atiention  for  instance  to  the 
fact  that  our  total  exports  of  munitions  to  Germ.any  over 
the  entire  period  from  the  World  War  down  to  July  31  of 
this  year,  amount  to  the  amazingly  small  total  of  $421,000. 
Some  of  you  will  no  doubt  be  interested  in  comparing  the 
exports  of  heavy  iron  and  steel  products  to  Germany  and 
to  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  period  that  rearmament 
of  Europe  has  been  in  progress.  Others  of  you  will  be  in- 
terested to  note  the  extent  of  our  export  of  heavy  iron  and 
steel  products  to  Canada  during  that  period  and  I  am  sure 
that  some  of  you  will  be  particularly  interested  in  such 
exports  to  Japan. 

You  will  recognize  that  table  B  is  only  a  convenient 
summary  of  our  total  exports  of  munitions  and  aircraft 
dm-ing  the  past  6  years. 

I  am  sure  that  many  of  you  will  be  interested  to  examine 
table  C.  setting  out  the  United  States  Air  Corps  appro- 
priations for  new  aircraft,  and  table  D,  which  sets  out 
the  percentage  of  the  United  States  War  Department  appro- 
priations used  for  ordnance. 

Tables  E  and  F,  setting  out  the  exports  of  heavy  iron 
and  steel  produces,  and  cotton,  will  be  of  interest  in  view  of 
the  comment  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  LanhamI 
in  the  debate  on  October  31. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  appeal  to  you  to  consider  cm- 
problem  one  of  building  up  an  adequate  defense  on  such  a 
plan  as  to  avoid,  insofar  as  possible,  the  post-war  recession 
and  collapse  of  otu  economic  structure  that  we  experienced 
in  the  years  following  the  World  War,  We  have  on  one 
hand  the  duty  to  conserve  our  munitions  and  aircraft  for 
our  own  defense  and  we  have  the  obligation  to  make  our  de- 
fenses adequate  in  the  least  possible  time  that  we  can  build 
them  and  not  risk  a  post-war  recession.  A  sudden  increase  of 
our  exports  of  munitions  to  foreign  nations  as  we  experienced 
in  the  World  War  years  to  nearly  $1,000,000,000  per  year  will 
not  cniy  rob  us  of  otir  own  defense  but  will  aggravate  the  post- 
war problem  and  we  are  not  in  condition  as  a  Nation  to  absorb 
a  post-war  crash.  Let  us  avoid  another  recession  from  over- 
expansion  and  yet  build  adequate  armament  for  our  own  use 
without  an  unsafe  increase  in  our  manufactures  of  munitions 
and  aircraft.  It  seems  to  me  that  every  dollar's  worth  of 
munitions  and  aircraft  that  we  export  to  foreign  countries  at 
this  time  serves  to  increase  our  problem  both  as  to  our  own 
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national  defence  and  as  to  cur  own  actual  ,roncnnc  ^tab.:l:y  '        T.  mv  w.,v  of  tlunkmu  that    :>  tr.v  onK  nu  .1..:   :.:a     'a... 

aitt-  hostilities  havr  ceased.     L-t  u>  lian  our  pr.;duction  of  avoid  di  p-nd^'nor  on   o-lior  ralions  for  dcfen^.    f   l.>  w- d   by 

armam-nt    car.;u::v.   cjn,-orvo   cur   >upul:c<.   mind   our   (  wn  inipovcnshmont  anu  loss  of  hb  !fv  :n  'ho  cccnonuc  ih^y^  .)f 

business    and  pru:er;v  our  o;vn  ind.pmdont  d.f.ns  •.     K.  -  p-  rrcr-ion  followui^  xv.nv     Let  u^  luo.rd  w-:l  that  our  uar  boom 

in"  the  embaii^'o  while  we  have  it  is  the  talent  paili  to  that  will  not  p:::\<   to  b:   a  v.ar  b  inb,     ,  Ai;p!,.use.J 

gj;^  I       The   tabic ^  are  a.->   follov..-: 

Values   of  domcitic  cs-orts  of   munitions  and   aircraft   from    the    Uuit.d  States  to  ^.J.cfrd  j.reum  countries.  1909-39 

\.\\\  figures  in  thoii.«ainiJs  of  ilollars]  


V.':ir 


Fi.-^cal: 

liXiO - 

1910 

1911 --- 

1912 

1913 

1914 ---- 

1915 

1916 ---- 

1917. - 

191S 

.liily  1  to  iHc.  31,  v.ns 

Calonilar: 

1919 - 

1920 

1921     ..- 

1<)1>-J   

ICH      

\'':\     - 

ly2n_ 

1926 

1927 -- 

19-28 

19-29 

1930 _ 

1931 -..- 

1932 - 

1933 

1934 - 

1935 -- 

1936 

1937  .._ 

193H     

1939  through  July  31... 


Value  of  domestic  ex;i<-)rts  tf 


Canada 


Munitions     .Aircraft 


1, 
1, 
1. 
3. 

12. 

44. 
9, 
1, 


,M7 
543 
79H 
169 

l.V) 
171 
938 
913 
^t\9 


39 

22 

19 

97 

322 

1.519 

3.  213 

],  441 


Total- 


274 

61 

-»!».5 

48 

711 

53 

SU) 

38 

715 

25 

8S5 

23 

8;?3 

80 

348 

50 

742 

445 

805 

1.  404 

972 

1.773 

5t)7 

1.  -220 

430 

395 

200 

178 

152 

64 

282 

189 

303 

399 

37'.l 

794 

4-'<t 

1.^57 

4M 

1         2,  Ml 

4ul 

'         1.561 

Austria-Hungary  ' 


Munitions 


Aircraft 


France 


Munitions 


15 
83 


49 
54 
30 
47 
63 
31 
325 
149 


75 
2 
rA 
51 
U 


91.  957 


20.046 


204 


120. 6«2 

lo'j.  8m 

7-2.  132 

1.011 
37,666 

99 

25 
» 
8 
5 

22 
2 

10 
4 
5 
4 
5 
3 
4 
2 
4 

24 

2i4 


Aircraft 


8 

12 

8 

"is 

132 

1.  118 

415 

15 
43 


28 

1 

14 


433,  492 


6 

7 

f.8 

22 

11 

54 

17 

197 

155 

521 

•J()l 

,447 

,453 


Cicrniany 


Munitions 


]6R 
105 
147 
219 
239 
2«".7 
1.1 


80.971 


7 
6 
5 

26 

103 

13 

21 

33 

.17 

24 

%', 

22 

5 

9 

9 

12 

D 

is 

15 


Aircraft 


Italy 


5 

9 

16 


1.581 


11 
71 

81 

210 

418 

2«-.2 

29 

192 

349 

1.762 

195 

411 

1.027 

175 

13 


Munitions     Aircraft 


14 

11 

24 

12 

2S5 

Jl 

33 

9.118 

19.  906 

Ki.  •2:<6 

20.776 

1,  102 

211 

8 

45 
7 
< 
7 
6 
2 
3 
3 
5 
S 
i 
3 
4 


60 
34 

16 

87 
00 


IS 

23 

1 


Kussia  in  Kurn[)e 


Munitions 


7 

H 

8 

180 

1.910 

48.  321 

300.  271 

55.  M4 

122 

12.f)62 
6,017 


3 

100 

135 

45 

83 

4 

21 

107 

7«0 

631 

470 

13 

23 


5.236 


1^.852 


2.721 


1 

1 

1 

22 

IH 

102 


:'.{ 


10 
19 
66 
4 
60 
38 
13 


20 


1 
23 
48 


4-25. 000 


175 
l&S 
207 
.M2 

506 

406 

3«0 
3. -277 
1.1120 

■.•69 
3.213 
2.315 

911 


U.  •>« 


\'iiluc  of  domestic  exports  to — 

Year 

Spain 

Inited  Kinjrdom  ' 

Other  Kuro{H>an 
Countries 

China  (proper) 

Japan 

All  foreipn  countries 

Munitions 

Aircraft 

Munitions 

Aircraft 

Munitions 

Aircraft 

Munitions 

Aircr.»ft 

Munitions 

Aircraft 

Munitions 

Aircraft 



1909.. .- 

1910 - 

1911 

4 

1 46 

68 

6 

22 

5.  162 

6 
9 
6 
4 

1 
104 



l.^,i 
195 

;m 

175 

198 

17.  sm 

78 
102 
132 
394 
206 
5-20 

12 

7 

14 

38 

40 

8 

3 

20 
14 
22 

a» 

15 
5 

7.7-27 
7.679 
8,409 
9.  240 
9.714 
.VI.  y-,1 

1912 - 

1913 - - 

1914 

1915                             -     

3" 

27 

7-25 

i 

7 

4 

11 

3 

10« 

1118 

-/26 

1..141 

1916 - 

1917 

1918                  

X  721 

4.  375 

239 

108 

26<1.  698 
324,  131 
161.  432 

6,  343 
1.  .8.34 
4.  3',H 

1.290 

9-27 

1.052 

9 

67 
120 

171 

.14 
94 

" 13 

526 
6.32 
40«5 

16 

.18 
39 

4H.1.  146 
8'.<\  260 
4.14.  K«) 

7.  0(r2 
4.  136 
9.  f)H4 

Julv  1  to  Dec.  31.  1918 

67 

15,706 

7.  592 

135 

219 

6 

2S0 

41 

12;*.  495 

9,703 

Catend  ir; 

191'^ 

173 

17-' 
l.'l 
IW 

9 
13 

8,305 
3-27 
201 
134 
137 
'200 
216 
171 

36 

2,821 
69«i 
318 
428 
U39 
2:(4 
8-26 
.549 

35 
10 
21 
51 
45 
93 
25 

160 
142 
49 
10 
9 
16 
45 
30 

214 

208 

1.3.1 

123 

41 

42 

«6 

25 

46.  144 

C2.  .M7 
6.  9H5 
K  .121 
9.2»-.8 
9.  895 
111.677 
111.  .105 

3.464 

1920 

20 

6 
15 

1.  1.12 

19'>l 

10 
2 

1 
79 
87 

473 

19JJ      -.-- 

18 

230 

4.34 

19-24 

5 

47 

798 

19^5 

784 

19-26 

19-27 



12 

4 

166 

43 

784 

1.38 

21 

48 

17 

78 

9.  176 

1.904 

V.fj^ 

3 

19 

16.5 

156 

1,7m 

161 

15 

22S 

43 

136 

111.724 

3.665 

19J-'     .--. 

8 

50 

134 

110 

303 

.^V) 

117 

718 

58 

348 

10.  7f5 

9.126 

19;'U - - 

a 

17 

132 

149 

235 

25»! 

5*52 

l.\M 

27 

441 

6.415 

8.818 

1931 -. 

3 

33 

1G9 

3:« 

108               484 

2114 

917 

13 

153 

3.897 

4.868 

1932 

4 
3 

40 
7 

50 
45 

57 
84 

47               8(1.5 
Nb               641 

53 
97 

1.17 
1,763 

« 

7 

339 

2.948 
4.180 

7,  946 

1933 

9,  17'J 

Export  fieiiros  for  .Viistri:!  ■^n'^  ITun^iry  <»rp  combined  nff.^r  P'^). 

FiL'iirr<  for  ttic    I'f.itcd    Kinu"l,i!u    iii'lii  ii-    Kn^hiii,!,  ScullaaJ.  ani  IrcUnJ  for  tho  ycirs  ljiJ'>-J7 
"i.irfat  Itr  Oi.ii"  and  ■■Irclaii'i"  ior  I'Jjy  ,,lhri^Ui;h  July  jO- 


'cirr.iL  Iir:ij.;i  .lU  . 


ru  Ifi  i.i: 


1  ■■!: 


jf   O.f.j.^. 


.mi 


11»39 


COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


1267 


V'l.'..,>:    (f  d<  mi  stic   rip^'f  cf    'm:    ';.';('7,s    c--:d   Ci"::': 

f    S  1-     f     . 


m,    ■'  r    l'\::'''i   S:c.:cs  to  sclecttd  jo^t.Tgn   coLnr-u 
^    "1   ;)ions.Tr. ■:'.<  <' ''    '<">'.  l:'r  1 


1 909-3? — Ccr.-.inuod 


Yer.r 

Value  of  domcsUc  (\; 

■  rt.^  : 

— 

Sr>'iin 

I  n:t*d  K 

Inidora 

1 

Otlar  r.ur  ,,t.-,n 
Countries 

c 

r  .;^  r) 

1       " 

.A 

Ali.'.r.^-:: 

i    ::■.::■.•,■■$ 

Munit!oa<! 

Aircraft 

'.'  i:..-.  :> 

A :- ■■;-.'• 

137  1 
461  ' 

1  '    1 

2\  i»"-9  1 
14.413  1 

'■':.r;;-.   •;-      .A.r.  r;.:; 

Ma:. 

; ;  1  ■  :'.  - 

.\.:  !-■■■ 

M;;:  .:::':.r 

A.r  T..'! 

330 

9.1(1 

2.4S4  1 

^t-.iniM.,-^ 

\:r  nft 

(  f 

ii.  •  ■'.  ir  -Continued. 

1V.*4   

3 

7 

14 
211 
119 
443 

103 

165 
37 

—I 

24.3 

171 

2rw 

-70 

251 

Sf.9 

1,46'? 

1,  431 

2M7 

3.  K-r 
5,7^ 

5,  5^7 

6,  4'<7 

200 

KM 

15 

672 

(.'  ,'■, 

1  :;» 

3,  §2'-. 
Z.'-23 
7  186 

3.  962 

"■23 

7 

e 

4 
47 

fi,2i» 

.".  '".'  2 

K   .'.V' 

.'  i    '  ^  .  ' 

19-5 

19.^ 

'. . .  "•  3 
-.4    .'il 

1937  

■_.,  1  \2 

l!3s    

l'.«<  Ihrouch  July  31... 

Totil   .  

I'l-   7  «,) 

_ 

', '       "^  '. 

•  ■•■  " 

7^/     J ;  ' 

i-.v  _«'7 

17.417 

2>. '  --J 

t>,.  '.'.'7 

;•:  •■-,1 

.^.    ['■■    J 

1;.  -.1- 

'.^  ,^  n ,  ',*  * 

.;7.''..  ^7'j 

NiTR.— .\I1  the  at>ove  fi<.-ur,>>  luve  tx-on  et)m:miel.     For  each  cf>u'!-rv.  im  ■■v^.  r-i:-;  ry.  ; 
e^t  ihou-^tud  duIUrs  lAiT,' t.iUi'n  .'r,.-'.i 'V    -    i' ■,  ■   ;-    '.    t'. j- ■ -.•i-,--  T    ;'•■-' '   --::..:.  ^'.r   ::. 

Ihf'  heading.-  "mur.n. .ins"  and  ••.nr'r.;'     ;,.-  u-^-:  ::.  iLl-  larjn-  i.^r  tlic  v<-.^.-s  ;.v-..7  ::.du 
lion  (if  itu  L'L:ti  !  --.ja  > 
Munitions— 

Fireurms    K,'v.  lver>;.  ;'■'?  .N.  r'.'V--    s'v.'.-i:r,<,  r-.srhi'-''  ^r.'i  !.  a',  v  rurs  nn  !  c:irr;:ic,  ■:.  '■■1"=  n' ::'ir!« 

KU'l.  i^I\T  .~;    1  >yn;ii;i:li-.   r"'r  •■>  1 
cartrKlff*,  stu-ils,  1  r'Jj•^  i.i«j>  ,  ;:.,;■!>,  i-t>'j<-^i..:->  j...a^^,  1.  ,.-0i,  r  i  v;.io-.\i-c>  ::i(.;ut!;:jp  ::r,  w  -rKS 
Aircraft 


..>r  riv  XV-,  c,.n.Ti:  \<-\  i.iic-  '-ni'riiri.ns  '  an.i  •■M:rorHft."  fl-ure-  t,,  lii.  n,'ir- 

'!  c-i-.c-iry  wer,   n.  :  ;akcri  int..  v.-r  .rA 

ite  i''j;;o»  i.ng  Cja-orit-s  scj.'anitcly  l.-ti-d  in  Fureifru  Ooniiiiiri-,- .'•ad  .\;ivi;;a- 

<k:  y  rurs  nn  !  c:irr;:ic, 

r  puii;..Av  Kr.  ;,r;::.tTS,  full's,  mt-rciu-y  and  other  ful:n;nrt!e.-.  dlastine  an-1  j-ert  ii.s<„ii,  r-ips. 


Land  planes,  seaplanes,  amphibian*,  cl  i> 


■  ,lh,^r  aT'-r-i"  -ir 


■^<>n?. 


TT^'i  p.irt?. 


y  ■;!'--  in'  'inr.  i.l.i'M.-  'r  i::i  •'!•   ^jun-o  uS'-'i  for  ''irmer  yeir='i  .-irr  bi^*',]  urv^n  th>'  valii-^-  of  ar-n.-  wl,,.  h  th-s 
II  :.•    r:   :--ti ,;  .lur.:-  U.,.  ;  •  :..  is  I>ec   1.  l<:i37-Nov.  30,  19JS,  inclUMVt,  and  Jan.  1-July  31.  VM.K  iuoii;.<!\e. 


\  I'.U'v-  , if  exports  siven  for  19.3>«  an-1  1.^39  isinrr   ;  >:  1  '  r  •' 
N  •■     i.'U  Munitions  i  ontrol  l<<.ard  aoth.  Dzed  for  ex;,  r;  •.   ■a  1.  n  ;.•    r;   '._-ti  d  •!.....  _ 

'1  ;,.   !.<-adin?s  '-munilioi..-     ;i;j .     u.r'.ralO    .i.-  u.^-j  lu  tL,  ubiv  i-,r  li.c.-M:'  ><  ars  luciuac  :Lc  ruii.  a  i.-.g  categories. 
Mu:   tif-ns — 
Csi«^()ry  I: 

(1  >  Hirte«  and  car'  '.n'--:  u-ir!<:  ammtr-.i'rr!  ■",  •  i:r<'.';-  of  c^.s  r    22.  .ir.  1  barr:'>!<  f  t  t':  •<•  \vi-"i;v~r.':: 

(2    Mitrh::..'  l-'j-.-.  i»ut   :;i.>'.r  ,,r  3',.;..|.  ..k.:inc  r:!'.i.'.  and  niacii.:;.-  ])\-i.,l<  u-  :i-  lUiiiiuiiiti',-.  m  fxcess  of  calitnT  /^Z.  and  barrrLs  for  th>x-k^  weapons; 

(■1     '<■'-■•.>     .'.:/   r^.  ,1:1  ;  •  :   r:  wT-    .;  .i'.,  ;  ii;'.. -^.  ttii'ir  luuiii,;  .a.;- ii.-i.;  t'urri'O-, 

(4.'  Ac:!Mjirt.j')  ;n  txo'x  of  c-iUb.  r    .\  '  r  •!■    iir::.^  .-na;:..  r..;..  1  ui,  i-r    0  uad  ,:    ab.ve,  ;i:id  tartrid^c  ca^.\-  or  bu,i,  o>  lor  su^h  aaiinuaiUon,  filled  and  onSUed  an- 

jecl;!fs  for  Ihf  .vms  enum.ral.  1 ';r.  !<  r    >    ab.,v.\  ^ 

(."■.'.  rir.'na-!.-;,  b  ^niSs  t^.r;*-  *>*-<.  ;:,.:,,..,  ,,;n:  .i,  ;•..;,  i  :,:iri:.->,  irdcd  u:  unlO.ie,;,  a::d  a;';>nr.i;.i.-  for  ih'.-ir  u.^:'  or  di.-Lharzo, 
(<".    ■]  ok-,  ::.,.;Oir:,  i.'n.ur.  ■!  \.).)  ,.-.  ^i.'.  .ir::;  r,  1  tr.r.a- 
Cnt,  t:  •r\   U 

\  ,  --.,'-    :  A  .,r  .  '  ,1..  k.Til-.  '.niiu  i:iu  aiRraf;  oarrit.'-  and  sub:iiar:ne=,  and  armor  v\At^■'  for  '^uch  vo.-iSi.'ls 
Cua,    :-,  1\ 

(I,    Ki  viilv'-  fi'i.l  :,  i'.  '.'iio.r  ;  ',  ',..;.-  i;--:r.:  nrr.mt]r.:T,n  ;•■.  (.x-.  ,-?  rf  c--,;;f  ,t  .22. 

(2    Ar.ri.u:  ,;;.;.  .!!  .  .\.-. :,-  ,1  n..o.  r   --  i.,f  ti.i.-  ^:i.-  ■.aL::L.rrj;<.'.;  ua.ki  U'  ■abo\--\  and  cartri.iee  cases  or  b'u!!ot.<;  for  ^uch  ammunaion. 
Catcp.  r>  \  1 

(1.   i.r.,  !i-  I'r  .''(-(,rs  .ir-  '.  fisinie  ihrow-rs: 

U)  (ay  Ma-lard  gaa  iUitliurfvitiyl  ^ulpi.;de;  (I     !•«:;;;..  'eb;  Tv::iyl  lu ';.'.. '-'.r'^'r.r  and    iiohl-^rdivinvl-fhlorar^ino;  o,"'  motb.vldicblora":;ne-  fd^  diihenvlr-b'.trT-^-no- 
Ce- dipheny!cyar.ar<:ine:  f  f '  dii'h.  ny!:iip.inr,cb:   r-.'-::],  .    ^-    ;'b,  n\ ! '"^^i-.r  i-"--.!!,  .    h    .  •!:>  ;.i;rhlorirvi:u  :  ,:    i.h.-r.vld'Droniar^.ne;    j    fthv!dio!.l.,r'ir-"i:-..'. '  k    ■.ii'.^- 
ceni-.  (Il  inoii     b,'   r::i.l.b;.     Ill  .t:  ,r::- f    .     :.,     trcbi.  r;:.   O.;  :<  f.'.  t;.  r::i>l-  'diph'-^-nr-  ;   ^n'   .Jicblori-netiiy!  .-th-r:  '■"  dibronidim-nhyi  ether;   (p'  cvatii.een 
cldoridv;  (. ;    ,  ia\  ib:,^;-.jr>  ;.i:,  .  ^;    i.a.;.  ^-odoatx  1 1.- ,  .-    Lir-ii^bcnzyky  ai.ide.  viy  brun-acUint.  tU;  bruuimi.-lhyk'lliyl  keloue. 
Catecory  VI j: 

(O  ir(,[««dlant  powders; 

(-    li.^t.  .  xp!'.-:ve.s  a.-  foUi,ws: 

■  ,  N.-rK-^'lluIo'ie  having  a  nitr-^cr-  r-r-'nr.'  r,f  n>-.r.  tban  !?^  n  "■•iiirrotolnmo:  (c'  trinitrorylrnc:  (d  trtryl  ,  trir.itrophenni  methvl  n;trar.::no  or  frrr-.-im 
Ui,  ibylandin.."!;  le  picnc  aci  1,  I  ;.':,-:.'  -.'a;!!  i...  r..:*'  .:  ir:!iirr.ri::i.-,b  ,h  l^inaron.iphthah'ne.  01  t<'tranitroT;apbtb,.alenr:  -j-  h.  VTcitro  bphrnvlin.iap; 
(ki  luTiLat-rytlint.  t.-trmi.tr ,:,  ,..;.0r.-.  :  ;.  atriu-  .  ;  T;:.!.  !b,\  li  nf;rinitrarr;]nf  (hcxoP''n  or  T,);  (in  ;• 't:i5.-;!um  nitrate  iK,wdt-r<:  ^  black  sai:  ;>oter  pow, ion; 
(r.  <ru.:nr.  'omt.  p.>w':  -V  v,!.,,.K  .  ..:,  ;..  wior  :  .':  f,::;;,o.|  m:\uirc  of  ainnionium  nitralt^  and  Inaitrotolucni.  ;  'p)  aniiaonai  jiaixtur-.  ^f  H:::n!"r.::;ia 
'  T  :0  .  'r  :  :•  o.Iu.'n,..  .'i.-^'!  i"i  *  !,  r, -t  alu::.;i.au,.  w;;a  or  wiUioui  oiad  ii:grLd.v.'ut.s, ,  iq,-  schceidera<  iu:iilure  of  ainaLii  uiuin  niLratc  and  diaiir"r)n;ibthi»- 
II-..  ,  '.^  .la  ,.,r  vv  ithuut  olLiif  iaj,f  t.Uii  l.Ui.  . 
Air  r," 


•  1.  a^-i  ri!!-ili-i,  or 

'       '.»-T      '  1..,-  \"     r     r     '     ,- 


lantlioi.  b  .;b  hcari,-r  and  i;?ht-4^r  than  air.  which 


are 


t-si^ned.  adapfed.  and  intended  for  .lerial  conibai  by  t:;.  use  of 


I   r  .    .'\  1:1 

kI,  AiriTafo  una-v^:,  nif 

niach::  .    1  -r  -     r     '    i--.;i'--v  .  r  f  .r  ;b.  ;  -,"\  ,ri.-  T:id  dn'ppiriir  of  boinfis.  or  wbiob  art  i.-iuipt)t'U  with,  or  whu-b  by  ri'tiiun  ul  deMgn  or  CJOiistrucUou  ar*.-  pruoiirej 
(or.  aii.\  I'f  I!i,-  .i;,;,.  ,ii!o,-  r  i,rri''l  to  in  par-aer  ipb  ;  J    b.-low; 
(2.   Arnai  Ka;.  a.i.untc.  .i;..i  ;.'■  i:...<  >.  bomb  racW>,  turix-.:-..  ^-.WLin,  and  L'oii;b  or  torp-,^ do  ri  lease  mechani-ms. 
Cater  rv  \- 

(1      Xiror-i'f.  ana-;-ir:d  1.-  1.  .-i.-ismd  1,-d.  or  -ii-r-^anae-i.  b-.th  h,  av:,  r  .ind  lichfer  than  air.  uthor  than  those  includod  in  Category  III; 
(-'     '■;  .,  ■  '...  r-  .  r  .i,r  ■-(  n  a-.  :;.«  i.wt',-.  '  ,ii.'-,  w.n.;.-,  :  i/,  a",:;-.  anJ  uuJL-rL.j"r:acc  uaUs; 
.'!     \.:  r  I'l  ,Tit-.;i. -,  ;in  i~- :;.(  1,   i.  rt.-<.nif.l,'-i,  '-r ''..'-•nianrlo  i. 
Si, ore-     \     .■-    Hari-iii'l  K.ri  i-'n  a' ,!  i )  i:i!,--Ot  ( ■omia.-rc^      K.jr.  icr;  rorninrrci- and  XavVatii.n  of  the  Frifod  i^tato?- I<vvvi3.  pp.  37.'^3T6.  4,?2-434.  4'V-  ;fir-ur^<:  for  vi^ts 
l<'i"<  1!k  1'.'Ki-U.  [•:     V--1    ■;-,.•.,  4-.%  4-'7.  4-a    I.L-ir, .-  ( -r  y.-ar-  IvlJ  It  .  1..1  i  -]\  pp.  Mk'.  3sJ.  3\-i.  47n-4-1.  ,a14-5.16.  rn  (fi£nirr.>;  for  v,-.r.-  l'Jl,>-18\  1921.  pp  31(>-31I.  S-V  :\2i  'ijp"  ipV 
4'-'    i<7.  -'.3^  ffii-ar  -  f  r  x.-.r-  I'U'J  -i      ''l.^b  pn    -fiLi-SiM.  3(M  .-;:.'.  :;ia   f-'o.  :(->'i.  >,.'-:va.  3^1-3M:  ]\ry.',.  ]>p.  29(V2'.i7,  314,  S44-.3f.,  ■i61-3-;2;  ly24.  pv    117-11"!    13-'    l'.Ida3'  17^i77- 
I'.C."..  pji    10'.  117,   HI.   l.V.f  IC, -,  17-'   17j.  !U-"o.  I'p    l-.'.»  l"il.  1?.*  ;-l:   l'.iJ7.  pp    P.l.  176  17».  1S'V-I^>.  1  ''js.  pp.  7-2-73.  18\f-p,Ki,  l.i*)   >';.  PJ.*!.  jip,  174   17.-.  I'MdOi-.. '■->iil  -><>•>  'pi ,  ,    .,;i' 
17o   177.   i.-:    ;•■-,  -OS   j;i,   l':4.,i.  p;i.   17,    17s.   V.*:    \'!^^.  -*ir.<. -'io,   ISi.iJ.  pp    17-.'-I73.   liij.  2lVV  2,1.':   Ifl33.  pp    16(>~161.  179.  1'<'.4-P4I;   PJ.34.  pp.   P-.J-164.  IN'J   IS.5",  19f,-lH<;-  ]\r.>S    pp    ■',■,   '  I'o,' 
f.o.  ,-•!-,  -(o   -.1-    !-H'-,  ;•;•    1  is,  177  17s,  isi-isj.  -.'01   2ii-'.  21.->  -'17:  l'.i37,  i>p.  :-t.s' •.-;<•.)  1.  ,yi7.  .v.i-j.  (Ki,i^,ir4.     L  .  .<.  Doinrliucnl  of  .-OiW-Th:rd  An  ni,.!  Ki-p.irt  of  lii.   X;,i.  ma!  Ma-'u- 
tio:.,-  I  .,;  ir  ■'.  ii.i.rl  ;7Mh  C   :)>;.,  L-t  sess.,  H.  Doc.  No.  92.)     \Vai,hiuglou,  Govi-rnmeui  Printrjg  Office,  1939,  pp.  5i-0C.  Pn^ss  Release  .No.  3.tj,  Axig.  U,  li)3'j   im;iae<> 
tr.i  i.--!  .  pp    I   1.".. 

(O    A    guittli-ti.iuni.  -M.  .M.  Hrnnctt.  K.  -Mitz.  Oct.  17.  19:i9.) 

Values  of  domestic  exports  of  munitions  and  aircraft  from  the 
United  St-ates  to  srlrcted  foreign  countries  for  the  period  of 
EuTupean  rearvianicnt,  Jan.  1,  1934,  to  July  31,  1939,  ijiclu^ive 


Country 

MuniO'ins 

Aircraft 

Cma-li                   

t2,  278.o()o 

J7.  4^7  000 

.\a--.ri.iliun.;.Lry 

203  (i0«( 

I'r-in<->            .    

24\0IKI 

6.1,  KKJ 

4.0(«1 
74  i»K» 

lO.OO"! 

1,  s!...o(iii 

2.  7  ;3,  UK) 
1.  744,1100 

3'j:\IKi')  \ 
3\  ,i36,  OOU 

7.*^.  974  K«i 

(  iir:::  ii;\- 

3  .\s;(  UKi 

I:.;.\                        ,.. 

I-iu  — ;-i  in  Kiirop," 

■"b'::i                       -- 

I  lol,   1  Kin(.'.l..rn                  _., 

2. 1«4.IKVI 

ll.Ki.l.  Omi 

7s7,  i«»i 

46,  lip  (Hill 

2,1.  2W.01K1 

26.  .'i'.*;,  u«i 

Cbina.  jiri'iH  r 

Jhj'  in                 .    

All  !on'it;a  ciunlrie.'c  (total  Cniti-,1  .<l«ti 

-.-  exp.ir'-l 

14,4',l2,  0(l() 
291,  12'.'.0U0 

Uni 

]9-20 

ted 

States 

Air 

Corps 

appropriations 
appropriated 

for 

new 

aircraft- 

—Amoi 

$.3.  4»7 
7,44: 

.'^.  ;-i.*s 

3.  l>o7 
2.  i'.C 

4.  (  .'."- 
4.  4'Ki 
6,  7.'^ 
9.  192 

ll,s.-i7 
l.s,  4:-!y 
17.  .'-7:i. 

1 .1.  -*V*> 

1 1 .  .",2.^1 
8.  -'17. 

111. -".J.l. 

2-j  ,ii«i 

jnt 

1  yi  1 

PCJ. 

ni:3 

19,'4 

— 

i'.d 

377 
s39 

T-^l) 

19'2,1 

404 

19-.'6 

IIIK') 

li^'-7 

oiO 

P'CS 

I'd 

1929 

441 

iy;ft.i 

I ','31 
P«2 
iy;vi 

P.)34 

— 

2SI) 
7-23 

■itu 

7'J.S 

N17 

pai 

1-') 

Ui.36. 

.':i3 

I'.i37 

3:i 

371 

248 

19:-iH 

34. 

3J. 

149. 

1174. 

;«»i. 

311 

Plii* 

'K13 

19  tn 

7,10 

■■-# 


W  ar  Dipartment,  Finance  iJiviiion,  Oct.  25,  1939. 
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Tctal  appropriation'^  for  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Department,  cornparcd 
icith  total  appropr.ctions  for  the  viilitary  activities  of  the  War 
Ltpartment,  fiscal  years  1910  to  1939.  inclusive 


Fiscal  year 

Ur  iinanco 

\\  .r  1  >r|i,irlii;i-iit 

r.  r- 
etut 

i.(                                       .. 

$10,  093.  ^i-V?  00 

1115,696.518.61 

8.72 

1911 

1912 - - 

9.210.551.60 
8,  71'4.  475.  00 

109  971.367.  17 
1(M.  S4.5.810.  ,52 

8.37 

8. :» 

1913 - - 

9.001.733.30 

115..5<il.920.  10 

7.  7S 

1914 - 

9.  .5(XJ.  mi.llil 

112.  s5'J.  212.  ,'>9 

8.  12 

1915 - 

12.  3.^.;i,  432.00 

125.  514.  .560.  95 

9.84 

1916 

14.947.  110.  00 

113..50.5.3S3.  2'J 

13.  1 

1917 - 

324.6-2'.i.57t  .50 

2  810.397.  U1.76 

11.5 

1918.. - - 

.3.  1(0.  .5!i9.6Sl  S6 

5.  667.  3.56.  13/i.  29 

.M.  7 

1919 - 

4,  1W.«.j03.  211.67 

16.316,503.  I'W.  32 

25.7 

1920 

20.  S05  6:;i.  79 

813,  3tH,  262.20 

2.  55 

1921   -- - 

22.  SHO,  l\n.  06 

49,5. 122,  :«9.  55 

4.  62 

1922 

1.3,  42.5,960  fH) 

373.019.8:U.22 

3.  .59 

192:}. 

6.  8.59.  0:U).  (X) 

270,  1S4,.S05.  19 

2.52 

1924 - 

.5.812.  ISO.  IX) 

25e".,mi),  118.00 

2.26 

I<r25 

7.751.272  (10 

21.0.246.731.67 

2  97 

19-26-. 

7.  543.  s*y2.  m 

260,  757,  2.V).  00 

2.89 

1927. --. 

9.  .549.  H27.  00 

270.  S72.  0.5.1.  16 

3.  .52 

192S 

12.  179.8.V>.IH1 

30O.  7sl,710.  93 

4  m 

1929 

12.  .">49.s77.i)0 

317.37S.-294.00 

3,95 

i;«o - 

11.8.58.  9S1.  01) 

xn.  74s,  4t3.  .'rf) 

3.  .57 

1931. 

12.42-2.  4i*>.  iHI 

347,  379,  17H.  61 

3.  57 

1932.. 

11,  12I..V.7.  IK) 

3;<.5,  ^\r>,  >.»i5. 110 

.3.  31 

l't.33   

11..5S.S.737.00 
7.  ms.  455.  00 

29(»,'.l93.92li.00 
277.  126.2M.U-) 

3.  s6 

1934   

2.54 

1935.- 

1 1 .  049.  S29.  00 

2t>}.  tUo,  736.  00 

4.19 

19.36 

17,  110,301.00 

312.  23.5.  si  1.00 

5.47 

1937    

19.  MVx  977.  00 

382.  7S7,  2<-.7.  00 

.5.04 

19.38 

2.5,  373.  2:35.  00 

409.  712.  9S7.  IX) 

6  19 

1939 

138,386,  124.00 

616,506,771.00 

25.08 

Sdiirrt':  Ordn.<»no'  fi.scal  huUotin  No.  2,  supiiloon'iited  by  UrdnaoL-e  UIIuv.  War 
Deiwrtment.  Oct.  25,  1939. 

United  Statrs  t'xpurt<  nf  hrcry  irr,n  a-'id  steel  p'-ocZiif ts  '   to  selected 
foreign   coiintriC6,   1929- 3S 


!.   rip  tons) 

Year 

France 

r,er- 

many 

United 
Kintj- 
dom 

Canada 

Japau 

China 

T..i-,1 

Uiiitod 

States  (all 

countries) 

r./.".) 

UKW 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

19.35 

1936 

1937 

IV.is  '.  . 

18.104 
7.  153 
S.931 
3.  703 
6.  424 

2.  74 1 

3.  .-.77 
3.  836 

30.  9,59 
21.045 

21.  WM 

S.  325 

1.  OlM 

703 

1.5.  469 

ll.ii64 

4.  .578 

7.  407 

110.012 

17.  i'.l 

66.371 

44.  S7.S 

40.476 

4.700 

9.  US 

141.877 

286.  461 

380,8.36 

1.224.144 

4C.  (>-; 

1,  234.  861 
820. 1 16 
420.  5'.>9 
16:5,  WX) 
139.  507 
254.  .5*55 
338.  HI  IS 
3.56.  1 19 
642.  165 
:uii.  iiii 

426,974 
276,  740 

98.  886 

191.  193 

.593.  207 

1,  249.  248 

1.201,391 

1,  111.722 

2.  7SV  420 
i.r-ij,  "'.3 

69.246 
;J8.  879 
3S. 324 
20.  885 
36.  885 
82.  401 
75.  (M8 
79.  ',16.8 
157.  ^•♦■5 
55.  362 

3, 037.  8.57 
1.9S2.  .".46 
9»'.s.  rt4 0 
:<<M.  .">8l 
1.341.  183 
2.S12.S17 
3, 063. 659 
3,  1,57.  405 
7.  5s0.  6-2<) 
4, 085.  4.';6 

'  Products  included:  pic  iron,  not  includln?  ferro-alloys;  ferromancanose  and 
spioEidoisfn:  other  ferrri-nllovs;  scrap:  in£r(>t,«.  Mnoms.  Fhcet  bars,  ski  Ip.  etc  ;  iron  and 
steil  burs,  alley  steel  bars;  wire  rtwls;  eahanired  sheits;  tilatts,  iron  and  str^t'l;  black 
slet  1  shet  ts;  black  iron  sheet.-;  hoop.  band,  and  strip  steel:  tin  plate.  tirnepl;ite.  t-te  ; 
Structural  shaiK'S.  phtin  niiiti-rial.  structural  natt  rials.  fabri(ated:  tanks,  cotnpli'ta 
and  knocked  down;  nutal  lath;  ste<  1  rails;  raU  fetenincs.  switches,  frocs.  etc.;  boil  t 
tubes;  rasinc  and  oil-line  pijK';  seamless  Mack  pipe,  except  ciisinc  and  oil  line;  black 
and  ealvnnized  wddeil  pii^e;  riveted  piix.'  and  fittines:  ca.<;t-iron  pii>e  and  fittinus; 
mail'^riblc-iron  screwed  pi[H'  fittincs;  barbrd-wire  and  wovin-wire  fi-ncinc;  plain  and 
palvanized  wire;  woven-wire  scrren  cluth;  wire  rope  and  wire  strand;  insulated  wire 
and  cable;  wire,  other,  and  nianufacturi  s  tlureof;  wire  nails;  nails  oth>r  tlian  wire, 
taeks.  staplts;  horsrshocs;  bolts,  nuts,  rivi  ts.  and  washers  (except  track);  car  wheels 
and  axles;  iron  castiniis;  steel  castiuss;  forcint's. 

'  19.1S  tiiiiire  includes  iron  and  steel  scrap  and  all  finished  and  semi-finished  iron 
BD'l  Steel  cxiiorts  as  listed  by  the  Bunau  of  Koreiizn  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Sourt-es:  Iriitc.l  .-Jtates  i^tali.stical  .\bstract.  I'..:i2.  p.  702;  1934.  p.  670;  1937,  p.  711; 
l9:is.  ji.  721.  P.i.isticuresby  teirphoncfrom  Foreign  Trade  irtatistics  Division,  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Doiiustic  Commerce. 

UnUed  States  exports  of  cotton  '  to  selected  foreign  countries, 

19-J9-'3S 


f 

rh  •ii-irid^ 

if  b:ii,.<; 

'I'rir 

France 

Germany 

United 
Kingdom 

Canada 

China 

Japan 

Tot.al.  all 
countries 

1929 

775 

1.797 

1.831 

2.54 

236 

i..3n9 

8.014 

19:«) 

812 

I.t.87 

1.2.56 

l,s2 

226 

1,020 

6.  I*."! 

1931. 

914 

1,  WO 

l,l).>4 

190 

429 

1.  228 

6,  7iiO 

19.32 

4(a 

1.  570 

1.  344 

187 

1,  112 

2,294 

8.  70s 

19.3.3 

8(>4 

1,849 

1.  492 

176 

:m 

1.743 

S.4!9 

]9;« 

709 

1,318 

1,  27S 

270 

375 

1,846 

7,  .5:11 

19;i5 

373 

312 

7:is 

2'\5 

KXS 

1.  524 

4.  7'K.) 

19.<6 

681 

7ii.5 

1,410 

248 

36 

1.479 

5.  973 

1937 

6.5.5 

ti.50 

I.  lU 

;i07 

14 

1,  .5.50 

.5,  440 

1938 

716 

654 

1,  .5-.2 

246 

23 

691 

6.  598 

1  Includes  lintcrs. 

Sotirco"  UaiUid  States  Statistical  Abstract,  193S,  p.  679. 


Mr.  FLSH.  Mr.  Spiaker.  I  yu'ld  7  mitv.itrs  to  tho  rontU  nvm 
frc;m  Oh:o   1  Mr.  Eenter!. 

Mr.  ErNDER.  Mr.  Speak  r.  I  apj-n  .  1  ;ti  'he  scriou.'^ncss 
\vi:h  wh.ch  .^oine  of  lib'  M'  ..;b  r.^  ot  \:\r  H  u.-.,'  .ipproach  IhiS 
i.-.sue  ana  iheir  rommnit-  ;  b.  u'  ilv  ;i' n  i\;,uici.'  a!  iIils  sf.ssinn. 
I  appiTOuih-  fuil  uTli  -h  i:  .M.ni'  p.  ■  \)\'  \>..io  get  the  Congrl.s- 
sioN  \i.  Kn  01  r  have  about  as  much  respect  for  it  as  they  h.ive 
lor  a  St\ii>.  Pcoebuck  catalog.     iLaushtcr.  1 

Iliiwcvpr.  I  b  lii  Vf  there  are  some  pt^ople  wlio  an  (o-k  riitd 
.■^ibovr  huw  thtur  Representatives  feel  on  tlusr  iinpvdiani 
i^-sue.^. 

Rrprt'.Hniiim  a.s  I  do  the  great  State  of  Ohio,  bi  ir.s  Mb  of 
fhf  two  Conprt'.-.smnn  at  Larize.  I  have  received  well  over  4(i.i  00 
letters  and  iikriiini-  advising  me  as  Xc  \v w  to  vote  on  tins 
i.-sue.  N:i*.u:ur.y  I  .'iii  interested  in  ha'viai:  niir  constituents 
know  h  )w  we  it  1  1  iei;ardinc  this  matter. 

Incident. li'.v  I  nceivd  ;i  telegram  that  I  aoj^reciate  nvre 

than  I  can  .siy,  and  Uiv  y^  iir  mtonnation  I  \-,\A  read  it      lh;.s 

ccme.s  from  Ckveland.  Ohio: 

Everybody  I  know  has  been  niter  ir.r  t^  wire  yoti  about  the 
pir.b.irgo.  but  after  thmkii'g  it  over  I  don't  kiKJw  what  to  tell  you. 
The  best  thhm  i  can  say  is  to  go  ahead  and  use  your  own  Judgment. 
That  Is  what  wc  art    paying  you  lor. 

ILiivichter.  I 
■S:uned:   -'M-cha   1  V<'I;n." 

In  u.^iriL:  my  (  w:;  judi'nient.  thi^  is  tip  w  iv  I  l*'-!  .it)ou!  this 
situation: 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  past  6  inen'h.-  I  iuue  mv^n  a  ^reat  de.il 
of  time  to  a  study  of  all  jjh.a -i  s  of  oui  ivWMl.'y  Irgi.skition. 
It  Ls  niv  cnn\'iction  today  that  neither  i^'ieniiMri  nor  it  peal 
of  cur  present  arms  einbar:to  will  tttuuan'er  Amei-ican  pt  aee. 
I  sin'.-ert  !y  belit  \-e  that  Wf  e:in  k"t  p  ;  u*  of  tlv.s  w;ir  if  the 
people  of  Anu'Mca  are  dote!niinri.i  to  ki-p  -ut  But  l.<.;,-la- 
tion  enacted  by  Conm-es:^  m  this  erii;ed  n-.o;:u'nt  "f  wnild 
history  wiii  reflect  cur  pubiu  opmiidi,  V  u:li  n^it  fcin;  u .  I 
feel  that  bcth  the  advocates  ot  eliaivie,-  m  (;ur  ii'  ut;:d.;y  l.iw.s 
and  tlio.-e  who  w,,>h.  to  k 'cp  Th.tin  m  thiir  iJie.'-riir  foivin  are 
nioiivated  by  a  simi:-;'  de.-^ire  to  ke.  p  us  out  of  w.ir  Our 
differences  ar-'  differences  of  method.  Ntither  sido  can 
foresee  the  luture. 

No  one  el.-e  on  either  side  of  the  Hou  e  of  R(>presentative.s 
more  tiinrnuphly  de'e.sts  the  aims  and  leeh.ir.quis  cf  Hithr  or 
Stahn  than  do  I.  I  am  a.s  eat-'er  for  their  downla.l  ;i-  any 
other  man  in  CGnLUr.ss,  and  I  :hou:d  .lib-crib''  in  :inv  ^tep 
which  \\<;Uid.  m  my  opinion,  ha.-ten  the  celhij;.;'  nf  tin  ir 
program. 

Yet,  despite  niy  views  on  ciictator.>hips.  I  do  noi  t}»'lieve  'h;it 
the  l.ftmt,'  of  the  arms  enibaryo  at  the  present  imir  v.  ill  nuLke 
any  material  contribution  to  the  obj  itive  of  uhimat-'  wi;r:d 
peace.  If  there  is  any  l.'.s.^on  wiiu  h  hi.>foiy  d'lnonv",  rat.  .s,  \i 
must  be  that  tlie  m<ik.n<;  of  war  and  the  t  nc  oU'-;iiU'ment  of 
war  leads  to  no  peace.  So  [  ir  as  the  Arnorican  people  can 
determine  at  the  moment,  tiie  rep«  .d  of  our  arms  em.bargo 
seems  likely  to  lead  to  a  tienp  nde,iLs  .^l.ius-'hti'r  of  mnuceiit 
civilian.-  as  well  as  combatants.  No  matter  ui)o!i  wlueh  na- 
tion bciMibing  planes  m^iy  drop  th.e:r  cargo  of  d-  ;dh,  th.ose 
who  a.^.sist  the  pu.C'  -s  contribute  to  that  wri  ng.  If  for  no 
other  rea:son,  the  principles  of  human  morality  -^lun^ld  deter 
any  civilized  nation  which  rem.embers  the  horror  of  war  from 
shippins:;  arms  to  any  otlier  n. it  ion. 

Retention  of  tti."  present  a^m-^  emb.irco  will  furni>h  addi- 
tional time  for  our  people  to  determine  th.eir  ultimate  views. 
Repeal  is  a  delinite  step  in  one'  unrotr;iceablc  diieclion. 
With  the  war  m  Europe  standing  momentarily  still,  there 
is  no  need  for  any  immediate  actum  on  our  part.  It  is 
basically  a  problem  of  we:'.:hinc  !';'.c'  ^i.-.  Tb.-^  arms  en:barr:o 
has  become  synonymous  u.th  Anuiic.n  iieniralitv  in  tact; 
repeal  li.is  becii  link"d  vr.ih  military  aiui  .  con.;mic  pai'Uci- 
pation  m  th.e  w:ir.  Repi  al  may  set  m  moiion  a  chain  of 
forces  which  v.-;ll  U^i'cr  :  wi  hand.  Reten.tion  will  k'^ep 
Ameru'a  available  .is  a  potential  .-ource  f  f  niedia'ion  or  neeo- 
tiation.  I  am  net  williim  to  shut  th.at  door.  F(5r  me  the 
course  which  Am-Jtica  should  puisue  at  this  mjment  is  difli- 
cult  to  detenmne.  Yet  I  have  att-mpted  to  frame  a  pro- 
gram along  tlie  Unci  I  have  sugge.^led. 


F.rst.  Cingrtss  shruld  rem.ain  in  session  va  o'drr  to  be 
ready  for  any  rmercencv  m  the  European  ccr.r.ict. 

Sfcond.  America  sliculd  sell  no  aims  to  anv  bcr.i-'erent 
nation. 

Tli:rd.  All  cth'-r  -c:ds  sold  to  bcl':?cr?nts  .=  h-u!d  be  sc'.d 
for  ca  h  aiid  t...n.:poued  m  the  sh.ps  of  llu-  purchasing 
nation  rn'.y. 

Fourth.  American  .^hpr^nir  of  any  kind  should  be  pro- 
hibited in  th.e  zones  cf  >.  cnflict. 

F.fth.  Private  Americ.^r  citizens  should  be  banxd  from 
travel  in  any  area  of  conflict. 

I  subnut  this  prreram  m  the  knowled.fre  that  no  formula 
can  guarantee  p-aco  today.  But  we  can  and  must  seek 
some  approach  which  v.-ill  minimize  our  ri.-k.  Repeal  cf  the 
ai;.-.s  c::;bnreo  ends  n- utrality.  Once  that  is  gone.  I  believe 
the  p.ith  to  cur  m'crv-r.iion  m  the  war  w:ll  be  too  clearly 
charted.  I  recognize  th.it  in  this  emergency  the  situation 
may  change  ovcrniglit.  To  prepare  for  danger.  I  urse  Con- 
gress to  remain  continuously  in  .'::e?sion.  But  m  our  prepara- 
tions for  danger  I  am  convmced  that  we  must  do  nothing 
to  invite  ir.  '  Applau.'-e.] 
I  Here  the  gavel  fell.  1 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ma.^.-achusetts    Mr.  Henley)  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  IIEALEY.  Mr.  Sp-aker.  I  am  sure  that  the  para- 
niount  concern  in  'he  mmds  of  all  Members  of  Con-rress  is 
for  the  preservation  of  the  peace  and  .'ircurity  of  our  Nation 
and  Its  people.  I  am  just  as  certain  that,  when  the  roll  is 
called  on  this  mea.-ure.  every  Member  will  be  motiva-ed  in 
his  vote  exclusively  by  his  fixed  conviction  as  to  the  mann^^r 
in  which  this  objective  can  best  be  served.  There  can  be  no 
ccubt  m  the  mind  of  anyone  that  it  is  the  de.'^ire  of  the 
Am.encan  people,  by  an  overwhelming  preponderance,  to 
avoid  any  steps  that  m.ay  tend  to  lead  us  into  war  and  that 
It  is  their  fervent  hop-'  and  prayer  tha^  nothing  may  occur 
to  disrupt  the  sovereign  p  ace  of  our  Nation. 

In  considering  the  issue  now  before  us.  I  feel  it  to  be  es- 
.^^ential  that  the  paramount  objective— the  maintenance  of 
Pv-ace — should  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  and  carefully  distin- 
pu..^hed  from  any  other  considcraticiLs  that  may  spring  from 
sympathy  or  antipathy  toward  one  or  the  other  of  the  bel- 
ligerent causes.  For  it  would  be  only  through  the  sheerest 
coincidence  that  wt.  c(  u'd  serve  both  purposes  at  one  and 
the  same  time.  Rather  is  it  likely  that,  in  seeking  to  serve 
bi.i;h.  we  shall  serve  neither. 

The  course  of  Am.orican  neutrality  history  clearly  demon- 
strates the  danger  that  results  from  confusing  a  neutrality 
policy  designed  to  promote  peace  with  one  designed  to  serve 
as  an  instrument  for  influencing  the  conduct  of  other  nations. 
As  examples,  we  may  cite  the  embargo  declared  by  George 
Washington    during    his   second    term    as   President    of   the 
United  States  and  the  embargo  policy  preceding  our  entry  into 
the  War  of  1812.    In  the  former  case,  the  embargo  was  rnoti- 
vated   by  a   single   objective,   the   maintenance   of   peace   in 
order  that  our  young  and  still  insecure  Nation  might  not  be 
destroyed  in  its  very  inception  by  a  disastrous  war.     Tlien.  as 
now.   there  were   active   partisans  of  both   bellicercnt.s  who 
objected  to  phases  of  the  embargo  which  adversely  affected 
the  respective  nations  at  war.     But  because  the  single  objec- 
tive of  peace  was  unswervingly  followed,  the  embargo  suc- 
ceeded in  keeping  us  free  from  involvement,  de>spite  the  fact 
that  at  that  time  we  were  in  the  precarious  situation  of  hav- 
ing colonies  of  both  belligerents  on  both  flanks.     This  policy, 
of  course,  involved  severe  restrictions  upon   our  commerce 
and  a  sacrifice  of  the  profits  and  gains  of  trade.     But  it  saved 
thi.-   Nation   from   the   inevitable   disaster  that   would   have 
resulted  from  participation  in  war  at  that  critical  stage  of  our 
national  existence. 

In  contrast  we  may  cite  the  neutrality  policy  prior  to  the 
War  of  1812  and  the  Embargo  Act  of  1808.  Our  neutrality 
policy  then  involved  adherence  to  the  doctrine  of  freedom  of 
the  seas,  and  when  an  embargo  was  adopted  its  purpose  was 
not  for  the  preservation  of  peace  but  to  serve  as  an  instru- 
ment of  economuc  coercion  in  an  effort  to  influence  the  con- 
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hght  on  the  i.  sue  that  is  now  before  us  end  demonstrate  the 
danger  of  a  ncutral.ty  pclicy  designed  to  irifluence  and  affect 
the  v%-arr:ng  nations. 

Tr.e  crux  cf  the  controversy  now  before  us  rests  in  whether 
or  not  we  shall  repeal  the  present  embargo  on  arms  and 
munitions  to  nations  at  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  anvcne 
seriously  disputes  the  fact  that  the  liftin.^  of  the  embargo 
will  favorabiv  affect  the  Allied  Powers  and  adversely  affect 
G-rmany.  Proponents  of  this  measure,  in  fact,  admit  that 
this  IS  at  least  one  of  the  objectives  of  the  proposed  repeal 
of  the  embargo  and  some  state  their  desire  to  help  the  Allied 
Powers  "by  means  short  of  war."  If  this  is  so.  it  can  hardly 
be  contended  that  the  policy  is  one  of  true  neutrality.  On 
the  contrary,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  unneutral  and 
micht  well  be  considered  by  the  nations  adversely  affected 
as  a  hostile  act.  In  this  view  they  would  have  the  support 
and  authority  cf  the  opinion  of  President  Wilson  to  Germany, 
expressed  in  re.sponse  to  her  protest.  I  quote  at  this  iuncture 
brief  excerpts  from  that  letter: 

This  Government  holds  .ind  is  ccnstrai-.iod  to  hold,  in  v:ow  of 
the  present  ir.disputab'.e  doctrines  of  accepted  International  I.-.w, 
ih.it  any  charge  in  its  own  laws  cf  neutrahtv  durint:  the  pro-'-e--s 
■  ci  .i  v..!r.  whirh  would  unequally  atlect  the  rel:.t!cns 'of  the  Ui  red 
States  with  the  nations  at  war.  would  be  an  unju.-tiflablc  dcpariuie 
from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrahtv. 

The  scholarly  attainm.ents  of  Woodrow  Wilson  in  the  field 
cf  international  lav.-  entitle  his  words  to  great  weight.  They 
are  particularly  entitled  to  our  consideration  at  this  time 
because  they  serve  as  precedent  of  fixed  American  neutrality 
policy  on  which  other  nations  are  entitled  to  rely. 

The  present  embargo  on  shipments  of  arms  and  munitions 
was  adopted  by  Congress  m  1935.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
underlying  the  passage  of  this  measure  was  a  great  feeling 
of  revulsion  toward  war  and  its  incidents  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people  and  a  deterniination  that  we  would  have 
no  part  in  the  terrible  carnage  and  destruction  that  war  en- 
tails. It  was  undoubtedly  motivated  by  the  great  ideali.sm 
and  altruism  that  is  characteristic  cf  the  American  people, 
and  it  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  no  nation  could  contend 
that  it  was  adversely  affected.  However,  even  though  it 
formulated  an  abstract  policy  of  neutrality,  it  can  hardly  be 
said  that  this  legislation  was  adopted  in  an  idealistic  vacuum. 
It  was  evident,  even  at  that  time,  that  there  existed  abroad 
many  conflicting  interests  of  increasing  acuteness  and  that 
there  was  a  great  likelihood  that  the  gi-owing  tension  might 
lead  to  an  early  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

It  was  under  those  circumstances  that  the  Congress,  with 
a  full  knowledge  of  imminent  crises  abroad,  adopted  the  arms 
embargo  as  the  best  and  safest  means  of  guaranteeing  us 
against  involvement.  It  was  not  a  hasty  and  ill-considered 
step,  but  carefully  debated  on  the  basis  of  past  history  and 
precedents  and  with  a  full  realization  of  its  importance.  It 
represents  the  fixed  determination  of  the  American  people 
to  remain  at  peace  and  their  utter  abhorrence  of  the  carnage 
and  disaster  that  are  the  consequences  of  war. 

It  is  my  belief  that  there  is  no  midpoint  between  partici- 
pation and  nonparticipation.  nor  do  I  believe  that  there  is 
any  safety  in  a  policy  of  participation  by  "measures  short  of 
war."  History  reveals  that  such  a  policy,  by  imperceptible 
steps  and  uncontrollable  events,  is  very  likely  to  lead  directly 
to  war  and  armed  participation.  Moreover,  because  of  the 
innumerable  and  complex  factors  that  bear  on  the  succes.sful 
conduct  of  war,  it  cannot  be  safely  said  that  any  type  of 
participation  is  a  "measure  short  of  war."  Experience  has 
too  often  shown  that  any  measures  favoring  one  belligerent 
against  another  are  likely  to  provoke  an  incident  that  will 
catapult  us  into  the  conflict.  There  is  only  one  tjTie  of  true 
neutrality— that  is  one  which  is  entirely  impartial  toward 
the  belligerents  and  is  founded  exclusively  on  considerations 
of  our  own  peace  and  security.  Once  we  depart  from  this 
firm  basis  we  may  well  find  ourselves  caught  in  a  swirl  on  un- 
ctiaited  seas  that  will  impel  us  into  war.   As  long  as  we  adhere 
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to  strict  noutrality  we  shall  b«^  on  rcl.V.ively  stable  f.-round 
and  \v:ll  be  in  a  far  better  position  to  ren-iain  aloof  from  the 
strugsle  abroad. 

It  is  contended  by  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  embarpo  that, 
under  the  present  existing  statute,  contraband  may  be  car- 
ried to  bt-ilicerents  in  American  ships,  and  that  thereicro  we 
are  new  exposed  to  the  danger  of  involvement  re.-ul:ing 
from  incidents  occurrlni:  to  our  vessels  in  danperous  waters. 
I  am  in  the  fullest  agreement  that  this  is  a  serious  weakness 
of  cur  present  neutrality  policy,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor 
of  the  restrictions  imposed  on  Am.erican  com.nierce  by  the 
Senate  bill  which  will  safeguard  us  against  this  danger.  I 
fully  concur  with  the  view  that  all  trade  with  belligerents 
should  be  subject  to  the  restrictions  that  the  belligerents 
shall  pay  in  cash,  take  title  here.  and.  with  respect  to  pre- 
scribed zones,  carry  the  cargo  in  their  own  vessels. 

However,  it  does  not  follow  as  a  corollary  that,  in  order  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  safeguards,  we  should  abandon  the 
protection  that  is  furnished  to  us  by  the  embargo  on  arm.s 
and  munitions.  We  may  well  adopt  these  precautions,  in 
addition  to  tiiose  already  provided  by  the  present  neutrality 
law. 

Of  course,  this  will  involve  some  sacrifice  on  the  part  of 
the  American  people.  It  will  require  them  to  forego  the 
profits  and  gains  that  would  result  from  a  lucrative  trade 
in  arms  and  ammunition  with  the  belligerents.  However,  we 
are  faced  with  the  choice  of  this  sacrifice  or  the  possibiUty 
of  a  far  greater  sacrifice.  The  im.portance  of  these  safe- 
guards is  demonstrated  by  the  events  wliich  led  up  to  Amer- 
ican participation  in  the  World  War. 

At  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  1914  the  United  States 
had  no  neutrality  statute.  After  proclaiming  American 
neutrality.  President  Wilson  could  only  plead  with  the  Nation 
to  be  neutral  "'in  fact  as  well  as  in  name  •  *  *  in 
thouL^ht  as  well  as  in  action."  It  socn  appeared  that  such 
neutrality  was  im.pcssible.  Because  the  flag  followed  them 
wherever  they  went.  American  citizens  were  free  to  risk, 
not  only  their  own  safety,  but  also  that  of  their  Nation 
by  trade  ^M*h  behigerent  nations.  Engl  md  blocked  Amieri- 
can  trade  with  Germany  and.  attempting  to  nieet  blockade 
with  blockade.  Germany  resorted  to  submarine  warfare. 
This  resulted  in  the  loss  of  American  lives  and  property 
and  had  an  important  bearing  on  our  in\oIvemeni  into  a 
costly  and  disastrous  war.  If  v.--^  are  to  avcid  a  repetition  of 
these  events,  it  is  essential  that  we  ad.)pt  the  restrictions 
on  Am.erican  shipping  that  are  provided  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  sure  that  the  American  people  are  not 
only  passionately  opposed  to  bloodshed  but  desire  to  imple- 
ment their  abhorrence  of  armed  conflict  by  refusing  to  fur- 
nish to  belligerent  nations  any  of  the  destructive  instru- 
ments of  modern  warfare.  They  do  not  want  to  sec  America 
converted  into  an  immense  arsenal  for  supplying  other  na- 
tions with  the  means  of  creating  death  and  destruction. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  desire  to  remain  free  from  any 
Involvement  in  the  war  abroad.  However,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  profit  from  the  traffic  in  arms  and  lethal  weapons 
with  safety.  I  am  sure  that  they  would  not  desire  to  prosper 
from  the  havoc  and  desolation  that  is  certain  to  result  from 
a  prolonged  conflict.  Like  war  itself,  the  profits  of  war 
breed  dangers  of  an  insidious  kind.  The  only  safe  policy  we 
can  pursue  is  to  remain  free  from  any  involvement  in  any 
of  the  incidents  of  war,  whether  they  be  on  the  profit  or 
debit  side  of  the  ledger.  In  so  doing  we  shall  not  only  safe- 
guard the  peace  and  security  of  America  but  we  shall  serve 
as  an  inspiring  example  of  democracy  at  its  best  in  a  dis- 
illusioned and  dispirited  world  and.  by  this  example,  m.ay 
promote  the  cause  of  world  peace  in  its  finest  and  most 
altruistic  sense.     lApplau^^e.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  !Mr.  Smith]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  indeed  fe-^l 
remiss  in  n:y  duty  if  I  did  not  in  this  most  critical  hour 
of  our  history  rise  to  amplify  some  thoughts  I  have  already 
expressed  to  the  House  with  respect  to  the  monstrous  pro- 


posal that  16  now  before  Congress  This  measurr  proposes 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  and  af  \h''  sani'<  r.uv  aband^ja 
our  maritime  rights.  We  are  told  th<se  thmu-s  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  IL3  out  of  war.  A.-de  from  the  question  of 
the' effects  of  repealing  the  embargo,  this  bill  proposes  noth- 
ing less  than  s^'lf-d-'struction.  by  cur  own  I.'Cisl.ition.  tiie 
sovereignty  of  cur  Nu;un. 

Tliink  of  It.     In  1017  we  Nvent   to  wi^r.  o.<ten-ib'y  to  pro- 
tect and  defriid  oui  sovereign  rights  en  thf  hi'--h 
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the  .side  of  r.p^  il.  lias  em.p'^-.'i.-ized  that  tliat  wa.^  the  pur- 
pose of  our  entering  the  World  War.  Now.  af'-r  all  the 
sacrifice  w-'  made  we  are  asked  to  do  the  unbelievable,  give 
up  these  right.,  as  a  necessary  means  to  keep  from  going  to 
war.  l.i  it  really  po.^sible  that  the  American  people  are  ex- 
pected  to   give   sanction   to   thi.s? 

Can  it  be  that  our  Government,  if  this  bill  pas.se.s.  has 
announced  to  the  world  that  it  could  no^  remain  neutial 
without  destroying  tlie  sovereignty  of  our  N.ition? 

I  am  convinced  the  Congress  has  not  grasped  the  full 
meaning  of  this  proposal.  I  am  sure  its  sicnifieance  is  not 
appreciated  by  the  people  in  gt>neial.  I  am  ju.'^t  as  certain, 
however,  that  the  thoughtful  men  and  women  of  this  Na- 
tion will,  in  due  time,  sec  through  this  and  expose  this,  to 
me.  the  most  shameful  and  unpatriotic  act  ever  undertak  'n 
by  any  government. 

Members  of  Congress.  I  plead  v.-ith  each  and  every  one  of 
you — let  us  stop  long  enough  to  think  of  what  we  are  really 
doing  before  we  vote  on  this  measure. 

May  it  be  the  will  of  God  that  we.  as  their  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  shall  not  fail  our  people  and  our  country 
in    this   cru  lal    moment,     f Applause! 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  minuNs  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  iMr.  Thorkel.son  i. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Si)eakrr.  I  ask  unanimous  const  nt 
to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Recokd  oased  upon 
the  diplomatic  correspondence  between  the  United  Slates  and 
belligerent  governments,  relating  to  neutral  n_ht.s  m  com- 
merce, in  a  special  supplement  to  the  Ameiicun  Journal  of 
International  Law,  1917. 

Tile  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  rc-ervm.;  the  right  to  object, 
is  the  gtntuman  requesting  to  pui  that  book  m  ?hf  Record? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.     No.  no. 

yiu  were  readin.<:  from  tiio  b-iok. 
No.     It   is  based   on   thi^    bonk, 
much   of   the   book   do   veu   want 


to 


It  is  these  remark.s  based  on  inter- 


Mr.  BLOOM.     Well. 

Mr.  THORKELSON. 

Mr.   BLOOM.     How 
pur  in? 

Mr.  THORKELSON. 
national  law. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  But  how  much  of  the  book  do  you  wan: 
to  put  in? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  It  is  just  the.se  remarks  here;  about 
12  pages. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  section  2  (c)  makes 
it  impossible  for  an  American  citizen  to  collect  for  mer- 
chandise sold  to  a  foreign  government,  by  presenting  the 
claim  through  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  Sub- 
section id)  makes  it  impossible  for  an  American  citizen  to 
collect  insurance,  if  insured  with  a  foreign  company,  through 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

Sub.section  if),  in  elim.inating  (a>  of  section  2,  allows 
American  vessels  to  carry  all  merchandise  over  lakes,  rivers, 
and  inland  waters.  At  the  end  of  this  sam.e  sub-cction  it  is 
permissible  for  Amer.can  vesstls  to  carry  war  niatenals,  when 
used  exclusively  by  American  vessels,  aircraft,  and  other 
vehicles  in  any  foreign  country. 

Subsection  ig)  makes  it  possible  for  American  vessels  to 
carry  contraband  of  war  south  of  35  north  latitude  and 
north  of  35'  north  latitude,  to  any  iiort  in  tiie  Westx'rn 
Hemisphere. 


Inasmuch  as  the  sixty-sixth  meridian  extends  from  the 
North  Pole  to  the  South  Pol-,  this  will  include  all  the  Western 
Hrmi.spliere  to  the  ccis:  of  Scmaliland  in  Africa,  because 
the  Noutral;ty  Act  sets  aside  the  Arabian  Se^a. 

Tlie  b.ll  further  provides  that  cargoes  mav  be  carried  to 
the  Pacific  or  Indian  Ocean,  the  China  Sea,  the  Bay  cf 
Bengal,  and  the  Tasm.an  Sea— the  latter  to  be  found  between 
New  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Sub.-ection  ^h)  extends  the  same  rights  to  aircraft,  except 
articlf.s  proclaimed  in  section  12  'P. 

Section  2.  subsection  tii .  confirms  this  because— 

E\ery  Ainrr:can  ve.sscl  to  which  the  prcv:slcr.s  cf  jubsections  (g) 
and  (h)  apply  shall,  before  departing  from  a  pert  or  frcrn  the 
Jun.^dicticn  cf  the  United  States,  file  with  the  ccilectcr  of  customs 
a  declaration  of  its  cargo 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  THORKEI^ON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Will  the  gentleman  teU  us  how  it 
affects  Antarctica? 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  To  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  M.^RCANTo^^ol  I  wish  to  say  that  inasmuch  as  this 
language  is  used,  "South  of  35^  north  latitude  *  •  •  and 
north  of  35  north  latitude."  it  naturally  takes  in  all  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  from  the  sixty-sixth  meridian  west, 
between  the  North  Pole  and  the  South  Pole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  desire  to  say  that  this  is  a  most 
deceptive  piece  of  legislation,  which  I  ask  every  Member  to 
study  and  give  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  order  that  my  colleagues  may  be  informed 
what  Great  Britain  considered  contraband  during  the  World 
War.  I  quote  a  list  of  such  materials  and  articles  from  diplo- 
matic correspcndencf^  between  the  United  States  and  bellig- 
erent governments  relating  to  neutral  rights  and  commerce. 
Proclamation.  December  23,  1914.  revising  the  list  of  articles  to  be 

treated  as  contraband  cf  war 
Genre"  R    I  : 

Whtrea.-;  en  the  4'h  day  of  Augti?t  1914,  we  did  issue  our  royal 
prrKlamaticn  specifying  the  articles  which  it  wa5  our  intention  to 
treat  as  contraband  of  war  during  the  war  between  us  and  the 
Germ.ui  I-ir.pcror;   and 

\v;;ereas  en  the  12th  day  of  August  1914.  we  did  bv  our  roj-al 
proclamation  cf  that  date  extend  (Uir  proclamation  afcremcntioiicd 
to  the  War  baween  us  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  King  of  Hun- 
gary: and 

Whereas  on  the  21st  day  of  September  1914.  we  did  by  our  royal 
prochimation  of  that  date  make  certain  additions  to  the  list 'of 
articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  cf  war:   and 

Whereas  on  the  29th  day  of  Octcber  1914,  we  did  by  our  royal 
proclamation  cf  that  date  withdraw  the  said  lists  of  contraband 
and  sTibstitute  therefor  the  lists  contained  m  the  schedules  to  the 
said  proclamation;  and 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  alterations  hi  and  addi- 
tions to  the  '^aid  lists: 

Now.  therefcre,  we  do  hereby  declare  by  and  with  the  advice  cf  our 
Privy  Ccuncil.  that  the  lists  of  contraband  contained  m  the  sched- 
ule.s  to  our  royal  proclamatum  of  the  29th  dav  of  October  afore- 
mentioned are  hereby  withdrawn,  and  that  in 'lieu  thereof  during 
the  continuance  of  the  war  or  until  we  do  give  further  public 
notice  the  articles  enumerated  in  schedule  I  hereto  will  be  treated 
as  ab.solute  contraband,  and  the  art.cles  eiiumerated  in  schedule  U 
hereto  will  be  treated  as  conditional  contraband. 

SCHEDUI  E   I 

1  Arms  of  all  kinds.  Including  arms  fcr  sporting  purpo.ses  and 
their  distinctive  component  parts. 

2.  Projectiles,  charges,  and  cartridges  of  all  kinds  and  their  dis- 
tlr^ctive  component  parts. 

3  p.  wer  a-id  explosives  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war 

4  Ingredients  of  explosives,  viz,  nitric  acid,  sulfuric  acid,  glyc- 
erin, acetone,  calcium  acetate,  and  all  ether  metallic  acetates,  sulfur 
pota.sfcium  nitrate,  the  fractions  of  the  distillation  products' of  coal 
tar  between  benzol  itnd  cresol.  Inclusive,  aniline,  methylaniiine, 
dimethylaniline.  ammonium  perchlorate.  sodium  perchlcrate.  so- 
dium chlorate,  barium  chlorate,  ammonium  nitrate,  cyanarrTld, 
potassium  chlorate,  calcium  nitrate,  mercury, 

5  Resinous  products,  camphor,  and  turpentine  (oil  and  spirit). 

6  CJun  mountings,  limber  boxes,  military  wagons,  field  forges, 
and  their  di.-t motive  component   parts. 

7  Range  finders  and  their  distinctive  component  parts. 

8  Clothing  and  equipment  of  a  distinctively  military  character. 

9  Saddle,  draft,  and  pack  anim.als  suitable  fcr  use  in  war. 

10.  All  kinds  cf  harne-s  cf  a  distinctively  military  character. 

11.  Articles  of  camp  equipment  and  their  distinctive  component 
parts. 

12.  Armor  plates.  . 


13.  Ferro  alleys,  including  ferrottmgsten,  ferromclvbdenum.  ferro- 
niar.g.inese,    f' rrovanariium,    f erroi  hrcme 

14.  The  fcKcwmg  metals:  Tungsten,  molybdenum.  va:.aci;u-.n, 
nickel,  selenium,  cobalt.  haem.Ttic  pic  iron.  nia:.5;.ncse 

15.  The  fcUcwmg  ores:  Wolframite  scheelite.  mclybdenite.  man- 
ganese ere.  nickel  ore.  chrom.e  ere,  haemitate  iron  ore,  zinc  ore  lead 
ere.  bauxite. 

16.  Aluminum,  alumina,  and  salts  of  .".luminum. 

17.  Antim.ony.  together  with  the  sulfides  and  oxides  of  antimony. 
18    Copper,  unwTought  and  part  wTought.  and  copper  wire. 

19.  Lead,  pig,  sheet,  or  pipe. 

20  Warships,  including  boats  and  their  distinctive  component 
parts  of  such  a  nature  that  they  can  only  he  used  on  a  vessel  of 
war. 

21  Barbed  wire,  and  implements  for  fixing  and  cutting  the 
same 

22.  Submarine  sound-signaling  apparatus. 

23.  Airplanes,  airships,  balloons,  and  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  and 
their  con:ponent  parts,  together  with  accessories  and  articles  rec- 
ognizable as  intended  for  use  in  connection  with  balloons  and 
aircraft. 

24.  Motor  vehicles  of  all  kinds  and  their  component  parts. 

25.  Tires  for  motor  vehicles  and  for  cycles,  together  with  arti- 
cles or  materials  especially  adapted  for  use  In  tbe  manufacttire 
or  repair  of  tires. 

26  Rubber  (including  raw.  waste,  and  reclaimed  rubber),  and 
goods  made  wholly  of  rubber. 

27.  Iron  p\Tites. 

28.  Mineral  oils  and  motor  spirit,  except  lubricating  oils. 

29.  Implements  and  apparatus  designed  exclusively  for  the  man- 
ufacture of  munitions  of  war.  for  the  manufacture  or  repair  of 
arms,  or  war  material  for  use  on  land  and  sea. 

SCHEDULE  n 
1    Foodstuflfs. 

2.  Forage  and  feeding  stuffs  for  animaJs. 

3  Clothing,  fabrics  for  clothing,  and  boots  and  shoes  suitable 
for  u.se  in  war. 

4.  Gold  and  silver  in  coin  or  bullion:  paper  money. 

5.  Vehicles  of  all  kinds,  other  than  motor  vehicles,  available  for 
use  in  war.  and  their  component  parts. 

6.  Vessels,  craft,  and  boats  of  all  kinds;  floating  docks,  parts  of 
docks,  and  their  component  parts. 

7.  Railway  materials,  both  fixed  and  rolling  stock,  and  materials 
for   telegraphs,    wireless    telegraphs,    and   telephones. 

8.  F\ael.  other  than  niineral  oils.    Lubricants. 

9.  Powder  and  explosives  not  specially  prepared  for  use  in  war. 

10.  Horseshoes  and  shoeing  materials. 

11.  Harness  and  saddlery. 

12.  Hides  of  all  kinds,  dry  or  wet;  pigskins,  raw  or  dressed; 
leather,  undressed  cr  dressed,  suitable  fo'r  saddlery,  harness,  or 
military  boots. 

13  Field  glasses,  telescopes,  chronometers,  and  all  kinds  of 
nautical  instruments. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  23d  day  of  IDecem- 
ber.  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1914.  etc. 


[Consul   General   Skinner  to   the   Secretary  of  State j 

(Telegram) 

American  Consulate  General. 

Lcmdon,  January  16.  1915. 
Official  announcement  made  by  British  Government  that  Franc« 
adopts  lists  of  absolute  and  conditional  contraband  Identical  with 
latest  British  list. 

Skinner. 

[Ambassador  W.  H.  Page  to  the  Secretary  of  State] 
(Telegram) 

American  Embasst. 
Lo-ndon.  January  22,  1915. 
British  Government  now  Informs  me  that  the  heading  "Copper 
unwrought"  was  intended  to  include  all  copper  in  such  form  as  to 
render  it  usable  for  manufacturing  purposes.  This  description 
being  vague,  the  former  heading  will  be  changed  in  new  lists  to 
read:  "Copper  unwrought  and  part  wrought  and  copper  wire." 
This  is  intended  to  Include  copper  sheets,  circles,  slabs,  bars,  pipes, 
ingots,  scrap,  rods,  plates,  solid  drawn,  tubes,  etc..  and  all  grades 
of  copper  wire.  The  word  "copper"  is  deemed  to  include  alloys  in 
which  copper  is  the  main  ingredient. 

Page. 

[Consul  General  Skinner  to  the  Secretary  of  State] 
(Telegram) 

American  Consih-ate  General, 

London,  March  9,  1915. 
British  Government  announces  that  "All  cotton  for  which  con- 
tracts cf  sale  and  freight  engagements  had  already  been  made 
before  March  2  to  be  allowed  free  or  bought  at  contract  price 
if  stopped,  provided  the  ship  sails  not  later  than  March  31;  similar 
treatment  to  be  accorded  to  all  cotton  insured  before  March  2, 
provided  the  cotton  is  put  on  board  not  later  than  March  16.  AU 
shipments  of  cotton  claiming  the  above  protection  to  be  declared 
before  sailing  and  documents  produced  to  and  certificates  obtained 
from  consular  officers  or  other  authority  fixed  by  the  Government." 

Skinner. 
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[Tlie  BrU;?h  Amba<?fac!or  to  the  Secretary  of  State] 

Brittsh  Embassy, 
\Va>''irtgton.  March  10.  1915. 
Tlie  Br'/'-h  Ambasii^dor  presents  his  compliments  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  and  ha^  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  20  copies 
of  a  list  enumerating  certain  oils  and  sUbstanccs  included  under 
the  headin"^  '•Lubricants"  iu  the  British  lt.it  of  articles  to  be  treated 

as  conditional  contraband. 

Ceci:.  Spring-Rice. 

[Enclosure  I 

OIIS  AND  S'^-BSTANCVS  INCLUDtD  rNDFR  THE  HFADING  -Lt-BRICANTS  IN 
THE  BRITISH  LIST  OF  ARTICLES  TO  DE  TRi-A  lED  AS  CiiNDlTIU-N' AL  CON- 
TRABAND ' 

I.  Principal  oils  u>ed  as  lubricants: 
Tai:  '-.v  o;l 
Lard  i.il. 
Ncafs-foot  oil   (including  sheep's  foot  oil.  horse's  foct  oil, 

and  fatty   bor.e  oil) . 
Olive  cU. 
Rape   oil    ( incUiding   Colza  oil,  Ravisson  oil,  or   Black   Sea 

rape  oil,  and  Jamba  oil). 
Castor  oil. 

Particularly  for  fine  mechanisms — 
Hazelnut  oil. 
Ben  oil. 

PorpoLse  oil   (including  body  oil  and  Jaw  oil). 
Sp'Tin  oil. 
Arctic  sperm  oiL 
Whale  oil. 
Rosm  oil. 
11.  Solid  lubricants: 

1.  Graphite   (including  natural  craphite.  artificial  graph- 
ite,   Atchescns    graplnre.    colloidal    L;raphite,    detloc- 
culated    graphite.    "Oiidag,"    ■Aquadag."    or    "WaLtr- 
da^") . 
Mineral  jellies. 

Tallow  (includins  mutton  tallow,  beef  tallow,  and  goat 
and  buck  tallow) . 

4.  All  unctuous  bodies  which  do  not  flow  ( cr  flow  ex- 
tremely slowly)  at  ordinary  temperatures  con! . till- 
ing— 

a.  Tallow  mixed  with  any  other  oil,  fat,  or  min- 
eral Jelly. 

b.  Any  oil,  fat.  or  mineral  Jelly  containing  alumi- 
num soap,  lead  soap,  lime  soap,  or  rusm 
soap. 

c.  CommfTclal  forms  of  lead  soap,  lime  soap,  and 
aluminum  soap. 

d.  Any  oil.  fat,  or  mineral  Jelly  containing  water 
and  an  alkali,  or  containing  pota.sh  or  s^da 
soap  (but  not  including  "superiatted  soaps" 
of  various  kinds) . 

5.  Rosin  greases  or  rosin  soaps. 
Aluminum   soap   in   olcginous   solution   is   also   known 

as  oil  pulp,  thickener,  gelatin,  and  viscom. 


2. 
3 


And  we  cl-  hereby  further  declare  that  the  trrm^  ■'foodstutTs'  aid 
"feeding  stuffs  for  animals"  in  the  list  of  conditional  contraband 
contained  in  ovir  roval  proclamation  afore-menTioned  sliall  be 
deemed  to  Include  o'leaglnou.s  peeds.  nuts,  and  kernels;  animal 
and  vegetable  f^il-s  and  fat.s  (other  than  Unseed  oil)  suitable  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  marKarine:  and  cakes  and  meals  made 
from   oleaginous   seeds,  nuts,   and   kernels. 

Given  at  our  court  at  Buckingham  Palace,  this  11th  day  of 
March.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1915.  etc.,  etc. 

ITlie   Br:tl.^h    Amba.s-sador   to   the   Secretarv   of   State] 

Priit'^h    Emb.^ssy. 
Washmqti.n.  March   21.   1915. 

My  De\p.  Mr  S^^.".ET^RY  I  beg  to  ackTuAU- l.-f  the  receipt  of 
your  Irf'i'.mr)!  lettiT  of  March  20  In  whl(  h  Vdii  are  good  enough 
to  submit  certain  observations  on   th-'  B.-i?:s!i  contraband  list 

I  bare  not  in  my  possesion  any  further  information  than  that 
V.1.1C11  I  have  communicated  to  you.  but  I  expect  before  loni?  to 
receive  a  uniform  prii.ted  li.st  a.  revi-ed  up  to  date  and  I  shall 
take   pleasure    in  sending   you   a   copv    .•^o  soon   as   it   arrive-:. 

In  the  list  -sent  to  you  on  M.in  h  10  -.vlnch  reached  mi  bv  poet 
the  term  "castor  oil"  was  mentioned  under  the  heading  of  Prin- 
cipal oils  used  as  lubricants."  which  were  at  that  time  treated 
as  conditional  contraband  According  to  the  telegram,  of  wliich  a 
copv  was  sent  to  you  on  March  13.  •'iubricaiits "  were  translerred 
to  th"  l!>:t  iif  absolute  contraband  ami  castor  oil  was  mentioned 
separately.  Apart  from  th:s  and  in  the  a>3scnre  of  information  to 
the  contrary  I  understand  that  the  memorandum  Interpreting 
the  term  "lubr.cant-- '  formerly  listed  as  conditional  contrab.n.d 
is  to  h'-  con'^idered  a^  still  interpreting  this  term  as  ll5t«-'l  under 
ab.solute  contraband 

The  materials  enumerated  in  articl'^s  11  a 
tional  contraband  list  appvar,  as  \uu  ^u^i:>  -t, 
ferred  to  the  absolute  list,  but  I  am  un.ible  ut 
to  state  dpftnltely  that  this  is  so 

I  am  taking  steps  to  obtain  a  clear  ruling  on  these  points. 

Cecil  Spring- Rice. 
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'I  12  of  the  condl- 
lu  tiave  been  tran«- 
the  present  moment 


(Ambassador  W.  H.  Page  to  the  Secretary  of  State.     No.  1061) 

American  Embassy. 

London,  March    16,   1915. 

Sir;  In  accordance  with  the  instruct ion.s  of  the  Department,  and 
confirming  my  cablegram  No.  1780  of  the  13th  Instant,  I  have  the 
honor  to  transmit  herewith  copies,  m  duplicate,  of  a  proclahiatlon 
adding  to  the  list  of  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war. 
dated  March   11,   1915. 

I  have,  etc. 

W.\LTER  HiNES  Page 

[Proclamation,  March  11,  191.5.  adding  to  the  list  of  articles  to  be 

treated  as  contraband  of  war  | 
George  R.  I.: 

Whereas  on  the  23d  day  of  December  1914  we  did  is.sue  our  royal 
proclamation  spiecifying  the  articles  which  it  was  our  intention  to 
treat  as  contraband  during  the  continuance  of  hostilities  or  until 
we  did  give  further  public  notice:   and 

Whereas  it  is  expedient  to  make  certain  additions  to  the  lists 
contained  in  tlie  said  proclamation: 

Now,  therefore,  we  do  hereby  declare,  by  and  with  the  advice  of 
our  Privy  Council,  that  during  the  continuance  of  the  war  or  until 
we  do  give  fnrtlier  public  notice  the  followins  articles  will  be 
treated  as  absolute  contraband  in  addition  to  those  set  out  in  our 
royal  proclaniatlon  afcrenif^ntioned:  Raw  wool:  wool  tops  and  noils 
and  v-oolen  and  worsted  yarns:  tin:  chloride  of  tin:  tin  ere:  castor 
oil;  paraffin  wax:  copper  iodide:  lubricants. 

Hides  of  cattle,  buffaloes,  and  horses;  skins  of  calves,  pigs,  sheep, 
gcats.  and  deer;  leather,  undressed  or  dressed,  suitable  for  sad- 
dlery, harness,  military  boots,  or  military  clothing. 

Ammonia  and  its  salts  whether  simple  or  compound;  ammonia 
liquor,  urea,  aniline,  and  their  compounds. 

And  we  do  hereby  declare  that  the  following  articles  will  be 
treated  as  conditional  contraband  in  addition  to  those  set  ou:  in 
our  royal  proclamation  afore-mentioned 

Tanning  substances  of  all  kinds  (Including  extracts  for  use  in 
tanning ) . 


[The   Brituh   Ambassador  to   tl.e   Secretary   tf   State) 

British   Emuassy. 
WasJiingtcn.  Ap'il    10.   1315. 
My   Df^r   Mr    Sforftary     With   further  reference   tn   your  le'tcr 
of   the   20th   ol    March   I  am    informed    that    the    int- rpretat.tm    of 
I    lubriciiins,  no'.v  ali.solute  contraband,  is  ,i-s  foll.Av- 

MiiuTal      Includint.!   nuorr  il   nils,  ji'lhe^.  or   tr'^ases  of   all   kinds, 
I    pure  or  compounded:    craphite.   natural   or  aititicial 
[        Vegetable.     Including    veitetable   Inhrn.-iiting   oils  ai.d    fats   of   all 
}    kinds,  and  resin  grea.ses.  and  their  mixtures 

Animal.     Including    all    mninal    oils    and    lat.i    for    u.--e    as    lubii- 
cants.  and  their  mixtures 

Fish.     Including  wiiale  oil   (train,  blubber,  .'Jjc  rm ) ,  .s.-al,  or  slmrk 
oil,  and  fLsh  oil  generally. 

Mixtures  or  compounds  of  any  of  th.e  foreu'.ini; 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  above  deur.itlnn  covers  all  the 
articles  mentioned  in  the  earlier  list  of  lubricants  sent  to  ynur 
Dejartment  on  March  lo.  and  that  it  is  even  more  comjorehensive 
Inasmuch  as  It  includes  mixtures  and  compounds  of  the.se 
articles. 

The  whole  of  the  "hides"  heading  (article  12)  in  the  condi- 
tional list  of  December  '2r.',-  1011  nmv  be  re^niid-d  a-  '  ransf' rrrd 
to  tlie  list  of  absolute  contr:iband  Harness  and  >ad'ilery  (article 
11)  remain  conditional  c  notrahund  unle^a  it  falls  within  article  10 
of  the  absolute  list  of  December  '23. 
I  am.  etc. 

Cecii.  Sprinc-Riof 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  in.<?erted  a  list  of  artick.s  and  materials 
(declared  to  bo  contraband  by  Great  Britain  and  France. 
Other  nation.s  that  were  engaged  in  the  World  War  formu- 
lated a  similar  li.-t. 

There  are  three  volumes  of  diplomatic  corr(.spcndence  be- 
tween the  United  S'atcs  and  the  powers  engaged  in  the  World 
War  in  whicli  information  may  be  had  about  controversies 
that  finally  involved  the  United  States  in  that  strife. 

Many  of  the  ships  that  were  lost  were  sunk  by  mines  that 
had  brokpn  adrift,  and  there  is  one  table  alone  that  names 
146  vessel?  destroyed  by  torpedoes  and  unknown  objects. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  this  becau.'-e  we  lost  four 
ships  which,  after  reading  the  report  of  the  officers.  I  am 
comi'wrlled  to  believe  was  carelessness.  In  that  they  did  not 
follow  direction  laid  down  by  German  authorities,  the  coun- 
try to  which  these  ships  were  bound. 

I  sliall  now  insert  a  short  paragraph  which  is  te'=timony 
given  by  the  first  officer  of  the  steamship  Carih,  and  after 
having  quoted  him  I  shall  quote  a  letter  by  J.  BtrnstorfT. 
This  will  explain  to  a  certain  point  how  accidents  m  ly 
happen  and  for  which  tho.so  who  arc  inncc*  nt  may  be  blamed. 


Mr 

of    th 


B^ml^\'^vl\^'^'''n  ^^"""^  '  °'  ^'^'  ^°^""  ^^-^  ^^^^  picked  un 
f^         b  t  '"''    Oerm.m    scout    boat    A^n:c    Bu.^se    and    kcnt 

th.ere  48  hours  on  account  of  the  fo..  when  we  w.re  taken  ?o 
\\..hei.n-hav.r.  Tiie  C^orman  cf5-er^  and  crew  treated  u-  mon 
conr  e;u.-iy    and    even    gave    up    their    beds    for    us.      We    reached 

.r'Vo'"''''^  J"*'?  ^t  ''^°'i  of  tl^e  24th  and  arrived  m  Bremerhavcn 
at  10  o  clock  that  night. 

G.  H    Girronr 
Fj'st   O^.ce-.   S:cains'/iip   -Canb." 

[The  German   Ambas-ador  to  the  Secretary  of   EtateJ 
[Translation] 

German   Eme.-^sy. 
(J    N^    B4884)  ^^<^-'^-^^:c.^.  D.  C.  March   26.   1915. 

FCKETAKV  OF  STATE  I  Ref  f  rr.nc  to  Y:ur  Excellr-cv  =  kind  note 
5'h  inst.int  about  th»  s:nk:ng  cf  the  Aiiericen  =t(,;'--er 
Eveli.n.  1  ha-.e  the  hcnv.r  to  make  to  Your  ELxcellcncy  the  fcliowin'^ 
communication:  ° 

ThL>  inve.stigatJon  cf  the  Evr::jn  and  Ca-ib  ca^ualtle^^  brought 
to  litrht  the  fact  that  the  ve--sels  had  en  beard  Dutch,  not  Ger- 
mp.-i,  pilots.  Those  pilots  appear  to  have  been  furni.<hed  bv  ^he 
Rotterdam  branch  cf  the  Ene'ish  P-vrnes*  S'tam'^hip"  €■ 
Tliose  pilots,  according  to  the  inquiries  made,  are  "no"  ccmpetent 
to  navigate  Germ.an  waters,  it  wu.-=  fcund.  for  instance,  that  H 
Benne.  the  pilot  taken  by  the  steamer  O.'-'-mulgu.  who  w'-=  fcr-^^crlv 
a  Du-ch  district  pilot  but  is  alreauy  on  the  pension  list,  d  clar'ed 
he  knew  nothing  cf  a  certain  sa;:ins  direction  for  the  German 
coa.^t.  which  is  enough  to  shc^w  that  he  i.-  not  fit  to  steer  a  ve-^-el 
to  G-rm.'iny  As  a  m...tter  of  fact,  he  did  not  ever  ob.-erve  the 
sailing  directions  issued  bv  the  Gorman  Admiralty  for  the  Genn^-n 
ccast.  and  it  was  Just  luck  that  s.\vcd  the  O-r.u'lou  from  t  e  fate 
of  the  rrc.'j/r.. 

The  maft  r  cf  th:^  F'.-cl/n  d'>clar"d  th  it  he  ^.ail-^d  throuch  the 
Channel  r,nd  h.id  a  m.me  puot  alone  the  Engli.^h  cc.-.st.  It'^scems 
th.it  ch'^  En^ilish  ofTiccr  who  came  en  board  wit  hi  the  pilot  told 
him  that  he  slionld  ?reer  not  the  ncrthrrn  ccnr-^e.  b'Jt  the  scuih- 
erlv  cour>e  below  the  East  Pnr^ian  l.^lands,  which  was  the  course 
taken  by  the  ether  -♦earners  Whereupon  he  ■^teamed  for  Rotterdam 
and  there  tock  a  p.lo*  On  being  fisked  why  he  h;.d  n-::  steered 
fo!  L'sterikf   he  replied  that  he  had  left  ever'vthing  to  the  pilot. 

According  to  his  chart,  the  ca.^ua!tv  occurred  o3  52'  N.  6  7'  E. 
Thf  pilot,  who  had  the  locks  of  an  old  Dutch  fisherman  and  made 
a  rather  tmfavorable  impression,  dcclar;  d  that  he  had  steered  that 
course  because  he  had  he:-.rd  thi.t  other  ships  had  taken  it.  In 
reply  to  a  que.ninn.  he  said  that  he  had  never  come  with  a  ship 
Into  the  G''rn:an  B.-.y  since  the  wnr  bep  .n 

In  crd.r  to  e.vert  further  ca^mlties  as  much  as  possible  I  have  the 
hcnor  to  leave  it  to  Your  Excellency  kindly  to  consider  whether  It 
may  not  be  advi.-able  to  w:;rn  m  such  manner  as  may  seem  appro- 
priate the  American  stea:n.-hip  ci-mpar.h^s  concerned  against  ap- 
plying to  the  above-mentioned  firm>  lor  pilots.  I  make  this  recom- 
mendation all  th«  stronger  as  thtre  is  reas  ni  to  .-n.-pect  'hat  the 
enemy  will  spar'  no  efforts  to  rxpo  e  .'^hip^  bcund  for  Germ.any  to 
dang,  r  and  thr.t  iT,fluence  is  pcs-^  b".y  brotght  to  bear  on  the  pilot 
service.  I  would  in  this  connection  ueuni  rep' at  that  the  course 
recommended  m  Nachrichten  fnr  Seef ahrei .  No.  1^61  14  North 
around  Scotland  to  the  guiding  bucvs  of  Listcrtief  cffeio  the  least 
danger 

Acc<  pt.  etc., 

J.  Bei^nstorff. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  clearly  shows  that  there  was  no 
cocpeiation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  to  aid  in  the  safe 
pa.Ntagc  of  cur  ships.  Those  ships  were  bound  to  Germ.any 
with  cotton  which  was  allowable  during  the  early  part  of  the 
war.  Had  Great  Britain  been  fair  and  just,  such  ships  wou'd 
have  been  advised  to  proceed  north  of  Scotland,  as  requested 
by  G:'rmany.  What  did  England  do  in  these  cases?  She  ad- 
vised ihe  ships  to  proceed  on  the  southern  route  to  Holland, 
wh':re  pilot  was  taken  aboard  with  little  interest  of  safe  pas- 
sage cf  these  ships.  He  steered  them  through  mine  fields 
where  all  of  them  v.-ere  lost  but  one.  No  one  could  be  blamed 
for  this  except  England. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  row  quote  from  the  London  Declara- 
tion in  order  to  show  that  these  articles  were  not  adhered  to 
by  Great  Britain,  but  changed  to  suit  her  convenience. 
[Ambassador  Sharp  to  the  Secretary  of  State] 
(Telegram) 

American  Embassy, 

Pan,s,  October  26,  1915. 

Following   decree   published   In   Journal    Ofliciel    today; 

Article  1.  The  provisions  of  article  57,  parcgraph  1.  of  the  declara- 
tion Eigr.«d  at  London,  February  26,  1909,  relating  to  naval  war- 
fare, shall  be  apphed  during  the  present  war,  with  the  following 
modification  to  it:  Whene\er  it  is  established  that  a  ship  flying 
an  enem.y  flag  belongs  in  fact  to  the  nationals  of  a  neutral  or  an 
allied  country,  or  conversely  that  a  ship  flying  a  neutral  or  allied 
Aug  belongs  ui  fact  to  nationals  of  an  exicmy  country,  or  to  parties 


residing  In  an  enemy  country,  the  ship  shall  accordingly  be  consid- 
ered neutral,  allied,  or  enemy. 

Sharp. 
Tlie  article  2  was  changed  in  the  following  manner,  to  suit 
the  convenience  to  Great  Britain  with  no  regard  for  neutral 
rights: 

[No.  29338.     10491.     Second  supplement  to  the  London  Gazette  of 
Friday,  the  22d  cf  October  1915] 

GREER    IN    COUNCIL 

At   the   Court   at  Buckingham  Palace,  the   20th   day  of   October 

1915. 

Present,   the  Kins's  Most   Excellent  Majestv  In   Council 

\^h"reas  by  the  Declaration  of  London  Order  In  Council  No  2 
1914.  His  Majesty  was  plea&-d  to  declare  that,  during  the  present 
hostilities,  the  provisions  of  the  said  Declaration  of  London  should 
EUDject  to  certain  exceptions  nni  modifications  therein  specified' 
be  adopted  and  put  in  force  by  His  Majestvs  Government-  and 

\\htreas  by  article  57  cf  the  said  declaration,  it  is  provided  that 
tne  neutral  cr  enemy  character  of  a  vessel  is  determined  by  the 
flag  which  she  is  entitled  to  flv:  and 

Whereas  it  is  no  Icneer  expedient  to  adopt  the  said  articV- 

Now.  tnerefore.  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advice  of  H*<:  Privy 
Council,  is  pleased  to  order,  nnd  it  is  herebv  ordered  that  from 
and  after  this  date  article  57  cf  the  Declaration  of  London  shall 
cease  to  be  adopted  and  put  In  force. 

In  heu  of  the  said  article.  B-itish  prize  courts  shall  apnlv  the 
rules  and  principles  fc-merlv  observed  m  such  courts  " 

Ths  order  may  be  cited  as  "The  Declaration  of  London  Order 
m  Council.  1S15." 

And  the  Lords  Commissioners  cf  His  Maie^tv's  trea-urv  the 
Lords  Commissioners  cf  the  Admiraltv.  and  each" of  His  Majesty's 
J  principal  .secretaries  of  state,  'he  president  cf  the  probate  divrrbe 
and  admiralty  division  of  the  high  court  of  Justice,  all  other  Judges 
ci  His  M.tjestys  prize  ccurt=,  and  all  governor^,  officers  and  author- 
ities whom  It  may  ccncern,  are  to  rive  the  necessary  directions 
herein  as  to  them  may  respectively  appertain. 

J.  C.  Ledlie. 

[Consul  General  Skinner  to  the  Secretary  cf  State] 

American  CoNstmATE  General. 
^    .       .     ^  ,  London.  March   31.  1916. 

Order  m  Council.  March  30.  proclaims  important 'mcdificatlon<=  to 
dec.araticn  of  London  Order  in  Council  No.  2.  of /October  29    1^14 
providing:  /  .     -      . 

F.ist  British  possess  right  to  capture  roods  as  donditional  contra- 
b.ind  whether  carriage  to  destination  "be  direct  or  entail  trans- 
shipment or  a  Eubfequent  transport  by  land." 

S'coiid.  Presumption  of  enemy  destination  if  goods  are  consigned 
to  a-ent  cf  enemy  state,  or  to  order,  or  if  ship's  papers  do  not  show 
who  is  consignee  applies  to  both  absolute  contraband  and  con- 
ditional contraband. 

Tlnrd.  Enemy  destination  presumed  to  exist  if  goods  are  con- 
si  en '"•d — 

"To  or  from  a  person  who  during  the  present  hostilitie*:  has 
forwarded  imported  contraband  goods  to  territory  belonging  to  or 
occupied  by  the  enemy." 

Fourth,  in  cases  covt-rcd  by  second  and  third  regulations  it  shall 
lie  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  prove  Innocent  destination 

Fifth.  And  from  after  March  30.  article  19  Declaration  London 
ceases  to  be  in  force,  neither  vessel  nor  cargo  shall  be  Immune 
from  capture  for  breach  of  blockade  upon  sole  ground  that  ^he 
is  destined  to  nonblockaded  port. 

Skinner. 

Now.  therefore,  His  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  advl'^e  of  his 
Privy  Council,  is  pleased  to  order,  and  it  is  hereby  ordered  as 
follows : 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  London  Order  In  Council 
No.  2.  1914.  shall  not  be  deemed  to  limit  or  to  have  limited  In 
any  way  the  right  of  His  Majesty,  in  accordance  with  the  law  of 
nations,  to  capture  goods  upon  the  grounds  that  they  were  con- 
ditional contraband,  nor  to  affect  or  to  have  affected  the  liability 
of  conditional  contraband  to  capture,  whether  the  carriage  of  the 
goods  to  their  destination  be  direct  or  entail  transshipment  or  a 
subsequent  transport  by  land. 

2.  The  provisions  of  "article  1  (11)  and  (lil)  of  the  said  Order 
In  Council  shall  apply  to  absolute  contraband  as  well  as  to  condi- 
tional contraband. 

3.  The  destinations  referred  to  In  article  30  and  In  article  33  of 
the  said  declaration  shall  (in  addition  to  any  presumptions  laid 
down  in  the  said  order  in  council)  be  presumed  to  exist  if  the 
goods  are  consigned  to  or  for  a  person  who.  during  the  present  hos- 
tilities, has  forwarded  imported  contraband  goods  to  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  by  the  enemy. 

4.  In  the  cases  covered  by  articles  2  and  3  of  this  order  It  shall 
lie  upon  the  owner  of  the  goods  to  prove  that  their  destination 
was  lixnocent. 

5.  From  and  after  the  date  of  this  order  article  19  of  the  decla- 
ration  of   London   shall    cea.se    to   be    adopted    and   put    in    force 
Neither  a  vessel  nor  her  cargo  shall  be  immune  from  capture  for 
breach    of   blockade  upon   the   sole    grounds   that   she   is   at   the 
moment  on  her  way  to  a  nonblockaded  port. 
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6  TT'.i';  crripr  may  be  cited  as  "The  Dec!ara'ion  of  Inndcn  Order 
m  Council.  1916  ■  'Alm-ric  Fit?xoy.  •  •  *  It  Is  hereby  ordered 
lliat  the  foil,  wn.f;  prov^'.uns  Fhall  bo  cb?-TverI: 

(a)  The  hc&tJe  de.-tinaiiou  requirod  for  the  condemnation  of 
contrabar.cl  articles  sna'.l  be  pre-^umed  to  cxij-t  until  the  contrary 
Is  shown  if  the  goods  are  con'^iened  to  or  ff^r  an  enemv  authority. 
or  an  agent  of  the  encn-:y  state,  or  to  or  for  a  person  In  territory 
belonging  to  or  occupied  "by  the  enemy,  or  to  or  for  a  person  who, 
riur'.r::'  th?  present  hostilities,  has  forwarded  contraband  goods  to 
an  en'^my  autivjrltv.  cr  an  a^ent  of  the  enemy  state,  or  to  or  for 
a  pcrronin  territory  beloneir.'-,'  to  or  occup.rd  by  the  enemy,  or  if 
the  goods  are  consigned  ■'to  order."  or  if  the  ship  s  papers  do  not 
show  whT  i*;  the  real  consisnee  of  the  eoods. 

(b)  Th.r  principle  of  continuous  voyage  cr  ultimate  desfinatlcn 
shall  be  applici^blc  both  in  cases  of  contraband  and  of  blockade. 

(C)  A  neural  vessel  cariymg  contraband  with  papers  indicating 
a  neutral  destmaiion.  which,  notwithstaninii?  the  destniatu.n 
shown  on  the  papers,  proceeds  to  an  enemy  port,  shall  be  liable  to 
capture  and  ccndenination  if  she  is  encountered  before  the  end  of 
her  next  voyage. 

(d)  A  vessel  carrying  contraband  <^hall  be  lioble  to  captvirc  and 
condemnatiiin  if  the  contraband,  reckoned  either  by  value,  welgiit, 
vclumf>.  or  frc-ight,  forms  more  than  hal:  the  caigo. 

And  it  IS  hereby  further  ordered  as  follows: 

(I)  No'hmg  herein  shall  be  deemed  to  atTect  the  Order  in  Couneil 
of  t::c  lith  Mar^h  1915.  for  re^trictuig  further  the  C(  inmLrco  of  the 
enemy  or  any  of  His  Majesty's  proclamation  declaring  the  present 
hostilities. 

(II)  Nothing  herein  shall  affect  the  validity  of  anything  dene 
under  the  Oraers  in  Council  hereby  withdrawn. 

(ill)  Any  cause  or  proceeding  ccm.menced  in  any  prize  court  be- 
fore the  making  of  this  order  may.  if  the  cctnt  thinks  Just,  be 
heard  and  decided  under  the  provisions  of  the  orders  her!  by  with- 
drawn s.i  far  as  they  were  in  force  at  the  date  -.^htn  such  cause 
cr  proceeding  was  cum.ineiiced.  or  would  have  been  applicable  in 
such  cau.se  or  proceeding  if  this  ordtr  h.id  ncr  been  made. 

Th:s  order  may  be  cited  as  "The  Maritime  Rights  Order  m  Coun- 
cil, 1916." — Alnicric  Fitzroy. 

Mr.  SpertkcT.  it  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  Great 
Britain  did  not  confine  herself  to  the  Declaration  of  London, 
but  instituted  her  own  declarations  instead,  with  utff^v  dis- 
regard for  neutral  rights.  Great  Britain  even  reserved  the 
rigrht  to  u^e  neutral  flags  and  to  ann  her  merchant  ships, 
both  of  these  in  conflict  with  the  Declaration  of  London.  It 
was  this  arming  of  merchant  ships  and  the  use  of  neutral 
flags  that  made  it  dangerous  for  underwater  craft  and 
finally  ended  in  unrestricted  warfare.  Had  England  ob- 
served a  rightful  use  of  neutral  flags  this  vicious  submarine 
warfare  could  have  been  avoided,  but  England  did  not  do 
so  and  her  reason  probably  to  utilize  lc.;.^es  in  .';hip>.  as  a 
reason  for  our  entry  in  the  World  War  on  the  side  of  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

This  worked  in  1917  but  I  do  not  believe  it  will  be  suc- 
cessful this  time  because  we  are  better  informf^d.  It  is  also 
well  to  bear  in  mind  in  the  restriction  of  trade  to  neutrals, 
Great  Britain  issued  the  black  list  on  trading  houses  or  busi- 
ness in  foreign  countries,  and  when  a  ship  was  consigned 
to  one  of  these  black-listed  firms,  she  and  the  cargo  was 
subject  to  seizure.  Let  us  not  forget  the  British  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  already  issued  a  black  list  on  several 
hundred  firms  located  in  South  America  and  other  neutral 
countries.  This  is  for  no  other  purpose  except  to  jeopardize 
American  trade  to  neutrals,  and  knowing  this,  why  should 
we  aid  the  perfidity  of  Albion? 

There  are  10  pages  of  these  volumes,  naming  ships  that 
were  bound  to  Scandinavian  countries  but  captured  by  the 
English  Na\7  and  taken  into  English  ports  where  cargoes 
were  seized.  It  was  this  that  led  to  reprisals  and  unrestricted 
warfare  by  Germ.any. 

I  shall  now  quote  a  report  of  what  actually  happen^^d 
when  German  submarines  hailed  ships  flying  a  neutral  flag 
or  ships  that  did  not  fly  a  flag.  Time  and  space  \vA\  not 
permit  me  to  name  all  the  instances  in  which  merchant  ships 
when  challenged  by  German  submarines,  fired  on  the  under- 
sea craft.  I  shall,  however,  cite  one  case,  so  that  the  Mem- 
bers may  have  a  better  understanding  of  this  warfare. 

Date:   Janu.nry  17.  1915. 

Place:  Middle  Mediterranean. 

Nationality  and  name  of  the  ship:   English  steamship  Mclanie. 

P.^RTICULAKS     OF    StJRROUNDING     CIRCUMST.VNCES 

U  —  signaled  a  flush-decked  freight  steamer  with  raised 
forecastle  and  cabin  of  about  3,000  tone,  sailing  under  the  Dutch 
flag,  to  send  a  boat  and  have  the  ship's  papers  examined.  Thi.s 
waj  done  alter  a  while.     As  1/  — ,  which  for  safety's  sake  had  t^one 


under,  came  to  the  surface  about  1  ono  m.r'ers  away  frr>m  the 
stcam.er  near  the  ship's  boat  the  «tramer  opened  fire  v.-ith  two 
guns  cf  medium  caliber  and  machine  pirns  so  briskly  that  the 
U  —  barely  saved  herself  by  speedily  ivibmerging.  Thrnu:;hout 
th"^  action." the  steamer  display-d  the  Du'  h  flaz:  she  bore  the 
name  of  Mrlanir  which  Is  found  n-it  in  the  Dutch,  but  in  the 
English  marine  list. 

This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  an  act  whivh  come?  within  the 
law  of  war  as  aurecd  to  in  the  London  Prnclam.atirn.  This 
ship  wa.s  flying  the  flag  of  Holland,  or  a  n-utral  flag.  She 
was  an  armed  Enirh^h  meuhant  i,h.p  under  a  neutral  flag. 
She  was  hailed  by  a  G-rr  an  -ubmarine  who  a:  k.  d  to  exam- 
ine the  papers,  v, hich  is  s*nctly  within  internaticnal  law.  but 
it  wa,>  n-u  wi'h.n  international  law  for  thi.'^.  English  ship  to 
be  cam-iuflagod  under  a  neutral  flag  and.  m  addition  to 
that,  armi-d.  It  was  incidents  of  this  sort  that  L-d  to  un- 
re.-trict>.d  v.aifare,  for  many  of  the  undersea  craft  when 
challengin^r  what  appeared  to  be  a  mutral  m' reliant  ship 
were  sunk  by  such  ship. 

Tlaere  wai^  no  brlLgcrent  that  vi(lited  international  rules 
mnro  than  Great  Biitain;  as  a  mattrr  oi  fac^.  it  i.-  a  habit  of 
Great  Britain  not  to  ob'-y  or  to  co.iform  to  any  int.vnatl'inal 
rules,  as  this  corre?p<.)ndence  clearly  shows. 

I  shall  now  cUe  a  case  of  a  Dara.^h  ship  that  was  followed 
by  a  BriM.-^h  warship  for  200  miles  withm  the  terntonal 
water  cf  the  United  States: 

I.  the  under;.gncd.  Capt.  Charles  Mnller,  mas'er  cf  the  D.iTilsh 
steair.rhip  Vmland.  hercwiih  i  • '-'  to  make  the  following  report  to 
the  Ame'-lcan  authorities  concerned: 

I  left  New  York  with  my  ship  on  the  lOlh  dav  cf  November 
1915  at  5  a  m..  in  ballast,  for  Norfolk.  Va..  to  load  a  car,:o  of 
coal  for  Soti»h  America  At  1 A^  a.  m  dr^pned  pilot  at  Sc^"itland 
Lxcjht-'l.ip:  about  3;45  a.  m  we  sighted  what  inter  appeared  to  be  a 
Britisii  wui-hip.  name  unknown.  steern:t:  a  nc;rtherly  course  toward 
us.  We  changed  cur  cour.-e  immtd.atcly  in  order  to  tet  close 
under  land  and  within  the  3-mUe  limit.  When  abr-'Ost  of  Sea 
Girt  I.it'Iit.  the  war.~!i!p  wa^^  bearine  d'>wn  en  us,  and  closing  in  <  n 
us  rapidlv.  and  wore  presently  hoisfli.g  sU'n;)!'^  fur  us  to  stop  We 
ignored  his  signals  but  proceeded  on  onr  course,  now  only  2 
miles  clT  land  and  still  getting  clc-er  V.'e,  hc-wtver.  dippi-d  rur 
flag  m  salutation,  which  was  answered  t'V  war  ves.'^el.  at  the  same 
t:m>'  pullinu  dnv.n  b..N  -ignil  but  he  did  nut  give  \i\i  following  us. 
We  approai'hed  the  coast  withm  1  mile  all  th.'  way. 

At   1130  a    m.  passed   Ban.'    .it.    1    mile  distant 

At   1.1.5  p.  m,  pas  ed  Br.^:  ;:.' ;:.i    L    V,  c-n  port  bow. 

A*  5  3,5  p    m.  pa.ssed  Hereford  light.  3  mli'-s  distant. 

At  6:35  p    m  .  passed  McCrles  cas  buoy,  close   In'-ide 

Near  5-frtthom-bank  llrht  vessel  the  darkness  and  ha/e  set- 
ting in  forced  the  British  sh'p  to  Ket  farther  out,  whereas  we 
took  fhc  channel,  keeping  close  to  the  American  coast  B^'wren 
Heref'ird  li'.rhi  and  M(  Cnes  ga.-  buny  we  again  siuh'ed  the  British 
warship  comlTiii  around  the  light  ves'el,  stef-ring  toward  u-  As 
It  was  impossible  at  this  spot  to  keep  withm  the  3-mile  limit,  we 
took  the  Cajic  M;iy  Channel  and  anclicred  inside  X\\v  breakwater 
for  the  nlLiht  We  leit  the  breakwater  for  Norfolk  at  4  a  m.  on 
the  12th,  following  the  ccast  wltMn  the  3-mile  limit  all  the  way. 
As  it  was  hazy,  notlur.g  further  was  seen  cf  the  British  warship. 
We  arrived  at  Nurfolk  at  8:15  p.  m..  Novemb<r   12,  1915. 

I  h  ivo  n.arkcd  out  our  cnursc  on  the  orcompan- Int:  ch.art  nr.d 
al.so  the  route  of  the  warship,  which  was  Inside  the  3-nnle  limit 
whfn  ordering  us  to  stop. 

Mv  ship  is  In  legitimate  trade  nnd  wa.s  in  transit  from  one 
American  port  to  another  American  port,  and  I  hereby  make 
record  of  the  octurrencc  as  it  happened  within  American  territory, 
wh.le  at  the  smie  t'mr-  I  have  asked  my  Oovf^rnment  to  prot-^st 
against  what  is  a  violation  of  the  international  rules  eov'  rnlng 
the  seas. 

Chas.  Mt.iLi.F.R,  Master.  S   S.     Vinlitrid." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  w'ill  give  my  colleagues  an  irioa  to  the 
extent  m  which  th^  British  Navy  interfcrred  with  our  own 
coastwise  shipping  and  the  further  interference  with  ncatral 
shipping  from  American  to  ether  neutral  ports.  This  unwar- 
rantable interference  with  our  shipping  became  so  obnoxious 
that  this  letter  was  addressed  to  the  British  Ambassador  by 
the  Department  of  State. 

NO.     lOlC 

Dep\rtmfnt  of  Sr.rxF, 
WasJUyigtnv .  D-'rembrr  16,  191^. 
ExoEiirNCY:  Wl'h  reference  to  Your  Excelleivy  >  nuii-  of  the 
11th  liis*ant  In  reraid  t-^  the  case  rf  the  stcani-hip  Vvila"d, 
in  which  it  Is  stated  that  while  His  Maje-ty's  cr\i!'..  r  did  not  enter 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States,  he  "followed  the  Vvlc^d 
down  the  coast"  from  Barnetrat  Lighthouse  to  off  M(  Cries  Sh.oal 
Buoy,  Cape  May,  where  the  commander  received  orders  to  return 
to  his  "beat,"  which  he  did.  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to  my 
informal  notes  of  October  5  and  Dtcember  22,   1914,  and  April  16. 


1915  calling  Your  Excenency's  attention  to  the  annovance  which 
Ills  Majesty  s  cruisers  lying  <.fr  the  principal  commercial  ports  of 
the  t  nited  States  and  stopping  and  searchinc:  vessels  immediatelv 
beyond  American  waters  have  given  to  shippme,  both  over.-eas 
and  coastwise,  and  to  the  seriousness  with  which  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  regarded  the  hovering  of  belligerent  warships 
about  American  coast,';  and  ports. 

In  nply  to  my  informal  notes  Your  Excellencv  was  eood  enough 
to  a.ssure  me  that  His  Majvstv's  Government  had  issued  in'=truc- 
tions  which  would  prevent  further  indentation  of  American  com- 
merce m  the  trade  lane.s  approximate  to  American  waters  and  to 
the  great  ports  of  the  United  States.  I  cannot  forbear,  therefore 
from  calling  the  recent  incident  in  which  His  Majestv''^  cruiser 
practically  pursued  a  neutral  ves.'^^el  bound  from  one  American  port 
to  anoihir  m  ballast  for  th.e  purpose  of  loading  a  cargo  of  coal 
for  South  America,  to  your  Excellency  s  attention^  As  His 
Majesty's  Government  is  aware,  this  Govt  rnment  has  always  re- 
garded the  practice  of  belligerent  crtn.-rcis  patrolling  American 
coasts  in  clo,-e  pn.ximity  to  tlie  terntonal  waters  cf  the  United 
States  and  makiUkt  the  neighborhood  a  station  for  their  observa- 
tions as  inconsistent  with  the  treatment  to  be  expected  from  the 
naval  vessels  of  a  friendly  power  m  time  of  war.  and  ha^  main- 
tained that  the  consequent  menace  of  such  proceedings  t.)  the 
freedom  of  American  commerce  is  vexatious  and  uncourtecus  to 
the   United   St.ites. 

I  am  constrained,  therefore,  to  request  that  ycti  lav  this  mp>tter 
before  His  Majesty's  Government  with  the  earnest  "request  that 
instructions  be  issu'^d  to  His  Maje-ty's  ships  to  de.-i-t  from  a 
practice  which  thi.s  Govcrnnunt  is  convinced  ha*;  been  maintained 
lor  long  period'-  at  a  tune  and  which  is  peculiarly  duagrecable  to 
It  and  to  .American  tri'ders  concerned. 

Accept,  etc, 

Robert    L.'.nsikg. 

This  diplomiatic  correspondence  should  be  very  enlighten- 
ing not  only  to  Mem.bers  of  Congress  but  to  the  public  at 
large.  It  i.s  in  accordance  with  past  information  that  has 
been  publr  hed  since  the  World  War  and  is,  therefore,  perti- 
nt  nt  at  th:':  timo  because  liL'^tory  is  new  repeating  itself. 

Mr,  FISH.  Mr,  Speaker,  there  is  one  more  speaker  this 
evening,  and  wo  reserve  the  best  until  the  last.  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentl-man  from  Wisconsin  IMr. 

SCHAIER  1. 

Mr,  SCHAFER  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.'ient  to  extrtid  and  rense  my  remarks  and  to 
include  in  the  extension  bi.cf  excerpts  from  a  number  of 
publications  and  dooununt^  in  order  to  expedite  adjourn- 
nunt  here  this  evening. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Reserving  the  rie.ht  to  object,  will  not  the 
gcnil-nian  bo  a  little  more  specific  about  what  he  is  going 
to  put  it:  the  Record? 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  A  few  brief  excerpts  from 
publications  and  documents.  I  may  say  that  the  publica- 
tions Will  include  .several  verses  fiom  the  New  Testament  of 
Holy  Writ.     I  Laughter.] 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
doc^  any  of  it  dral  with  Mordecai  Ezekiel? 

Mr,  SCHAFER  of  Wiscon.^in.  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
Mordecai  Ezekiel.  the  real  Sf^cretary  of  Agriculture,  at  this 
time,  the  same  Mordecai  Ezekiel  of  the  planned  economy 
that  destroyed  the  cotton  business  of  the  South. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempc:)re.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  not 
have  takon  the  floor  at  this  late  hour  if  it  were  not  for  the 
warlike  speech  delivered  by  our  New  Deal  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormack).  He  implied 
that  anyone  who  oppascd  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  of 
our  exist inc:  neutrality  law  was  lined  up  with  the  ungodly, 
bloody,  "red"  Communist  butchers  in  Moscow. 

For  years  in  and  out  of  Congress  I  have  actively  opposed 
and  exposed  Communist  activities  in  America  and  I  have  not 
changed  my  position  as  has  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts, who  now  favors  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  I  have 
confjistently  opposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  the  past 
and  now  oppose  its  repeal  as  provided  in  the  pending  Blocm- 
Baruch  credit -and-carry  war  promotion  bill  which  our  New 
Deal  brethren  have  disguised  in  the  robes  of  cash-and-carry 
neutrality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  distinguished  Democratic  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Montana  IMr.  O'Connor],  cited  the  language 
contained  in  section  7,  subsections  (a)  and  (b). 


Under  this  language  foreign  nations  can,  prior  to  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  issue  their  obligations  in  America  with 
the  sky  the  limit,  and  refinance  them  under  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (b)  after  the  President  proclaims  that  a  state 
of  war  exists.  Two  New  Deal  leaders,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Bradley]  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Bloom],  admitted  that  under  section  7  financial 
transactions  and  extension  of  credit  after  the  President's 
proclamation  was  prohibited  insofar  as  belligerent  nations, 
their  political  subdivisions,  and  agents  were  concerned,  but 
permitted  in  the  case  of  all  persons  who  are  residents  of  said 
belligerent  nations  and  their  political  subdivisions.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  IMr.  V.'olcott]  has  also  pointed  out 
that  various  Government  a.cencics  of  our  Federal  Government 
could  raid  the  Federal  Treasury  and  give  hand-outs  and 
credit  to  belligerent  nations  engaged  in  war.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  not  a  cash-and-carry  measure,  but  a  pure,  unadulter- 
ated credit-and-carry  proposition. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  oppose  this  bill  because  it  repeals  the  arms 
embargo  of  our  existing  neutrahty  law.  because  it  is  a  credit- 
and-carry  proposition,  and  because  it  gives  the  President  too 
much  authority  and  power. 

I  do  not  intend  to  vote  our  New  Deal  fuehrer  in  the  Wlilte 
House  the  vast  discretionary  authority  vested  under  this  fake 
neutrality  bill.  Let  us  look  at  the  first  section  of  the  bill 
which  reads: 

Tliat  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  for- 
eign states. 

Now,  can  we  expect  our  New  Deal  President  to  find  when  a 
state  of  war  exists?  A  bloody  war  has  been  raging  m  China 
for  many  months.  The  Communist  forces  of  "red"  Russia 
have  moved  in  and  taken  po.ssession  of  about  half  of  Poland, 
and  our  New  Deal  President  has  not  been  able  to  find  that  a 
state  of  war  exists  in  China  or  Poland,  for  he  has  failed  to 
apply  the  arms  embargo  to  Japan  and  Russia  as  required  im- 
der  our  existing  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  vot€  any  more  authority 
to  President  Roosevelt  because  I  have  no  confidence  in  him. 
When  we  examine  the  record,  we  find  that  he  repeatedly  talks 
one  v.-ay  and  acts  another.  The  President  promised  to  cut 
the  cost  of  government  25  percent,  and  the  records  indicate 
he  has  increased  the  annual  cost  of  our  Federal  Government 
more  than  100  percent.  For  a  number  of  years  he  has 
boasted  that  our  existing  arms  embargo  was  a  great  instru- 
ment of  peace  which  would  help  keep  America  out  of  war. 
He  has  about-faced  again  and  now  demands  the  embargo 
repeal  in  the  name  of  keeping  America  out  of  war.  Our  New 
Deal  President  talks  one  way  and  acts  another.  He  changes 
his  position  like  the  wind.  He  reminds  me  of  the  man  on  the 
flying  trapeze.  Whenever  I  study  the  record  of  our  New 
Deal  President.  I  am  reminded  of  a  speech  delivered  on 
January  12.  1848,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  by  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  then  a  Representative  in  Congress.  In  refer- 
ring to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  Abraham  Lincoln 
said: 

The  President  is  in  nowise  satisfied  with  his  own  positions. 
First,  he  takes  up  one.  and  in  attempting  to  argue  us  into  It  he 
argues  himself  out  of  it,  then  seizes  another  and  goes  through  the 
same  process,  and  then,  confused  at  being  able  to  think  of  nothing 
new,  he  snatches  up  the  old  one  again,  wliich  he  has  some  time 
before  ca^st  off.  His  mind,  taxed  beyond  its  power,  is  running 
hither  and  thither,  like  some  tortured  creature  on  a  burning 
surface,  finding  no  position  on  which  it  can  settle  down  and  be  at 
ease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  pending  Bloom-Baruch  bill  is  a  pure 
unadulterated  credit-and-carry  war-promotion  measure 
which  our  New  Deal  brethren  have  disguised  in  robes  of 
cash-and-carry  neutrality.  It  would  repeal  the  arms,  mu- 
nitions, and  war-implement  embargo  of  our  present  neu- 
trality law.  and  its  enactment  would  be  a  long  step  in  the 
direction  of  dragging  our  country  into  another  European 
war. 

I  am  opposed  to  Uncle  Sam's  financing,  aiding,  or  abetting 
wars  of  foreign  nations  and  supplying  them  with  sinews  oX 
war  under  a  cash  and  carry  or  any  other  system. 
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Foreign  governments  which  are  now  engaged  in  war  owe 
our  Government  more  than  $11,000,000,000.  most  of  which 
was  handed  to  th-m  riurmg  the  last  World  War  Democratic 
administration,  and  many  billions  even  after  the  armistice. 
This  report  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.^ury  indicates 
that  on  March  1.  1939.  Great  Britain  owed  our  American 
taxpayers'  Treasury  $5,419,388,374.72:  Soviet  Rusr.ia  owed 
S385.372.179  65:  Fr?nce  owed  $4,160,824,820.69;  and  Germany 
owed    SI  251  417.749.70. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  our  national  debt  which  ha.s  now 
pa.-sed  S41. 000. 000.000.  in  addition  to  many  more  billions  of 
obli^aricns  which  Uncle  Sam  has  guaranteed,  it  is  about 
time  that  we  move  to  collect  the  billions  of  dollars  which 
foreign  governments  owe  us  instead  of  continuing  to  play 
Santa  Claus  to  them  in  a  b'g  way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  Democratic  Pre.'^-ident,  Andrew  Jack- 
son, told  a  toreicrn  debt-defaulting  nation  to  pay  its  Iv^.nt-st 
d*;bt.  He  s«-nt  a  message  to  Congress  asking  for  thf  enact- 
ment CI  legi.-lation  to  collect  a  French  debt  by  levyin«3  on 
the  a.^sets  in  the  United  States  of  the  Ficnch  Government 
and  her  nationals.  France  then  paid  without  any  further 
quiLblina. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  foreign  debtor  nation?  have  the 
cash  to  finance  their  present  and  future  wars,  they  should 
use  it  to  pay  their  honest  debtee,  which  they  owe  our  eour^- 
tiy.  If  they  do  not.  wc  .'^houitl  follow  the  principle  enunci- 
ated by  President  Jackson  and  foreclose  on  their  holdings 
in  America  and  the  holdings  of  their  nationals,  and  crhect 
as  the  New  Dtal  has  been  collecting  from  distressed  Amer- 
ican citizens  who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  unable 
to  meet  their  tax.  home  lean,  farm  lean,  and  other  pay- 
menti,  due  our  Government. 

Let  us  have  a  mora  tor. um  on  the  New  Deal  foreclosures 
on  the  hemes  and  faims  of  cur  distressed  American  larmers 
and  heme  owners,  and  let  the  New  D'.al  devote  its  fore- 
closure and  collection  energies  and  activities  to  collecting 
the  many  billions  of  dollars  v/hich  foreign  nations  now 
cv/e  cur  almost  bankrup:  Federal  Treasury,  and  on  which 
debt  they  have  refu>ed  to  pay  even  one  penny  of  the  interest. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  tj  giving  any  Piesidtnt  of 
the  United  States  the  \ast  ciiscretionary  authority  contained 
in  the  pending  bili.  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  giviiig 
such  authority  to  President  liousevelt,  wh(3  is  a  former  in- 
ternational banker  of  wide  expc'rience  and  a  member  of 
whosL  family  has  recently  married  a  member  of  the  war- 
munitions  family  of  Du  Pont,  and  whose  son  has  been  in 
the  business  of  selling  military  airplanes  to  foreign  nations. 

History  reveals  that  international  bai.k.'rs  and  munitions 
makers  promote,  propagandize  and  profit  by  war,  v.iiik'  the 
great  rank  and  file  oi  the  people  pay.  fight,  suller.  and  die. 

When  we  exar.iine  the  record,  we  find  that  Preside n"  Roose- 
velt is  far  from  being  a  man  cI  peace  as  hi-  claimed  to  bo 
when  asking  for  the  enactment  of  the  ponding  bill.  His 
Chicago  quarantine  sp'-ech  and  his  loose  ta!k  about  aiding 
one  side  in  every  way  short  of  war  is  certainly  not  peaceful 
or  neutral.  I  cannot  vote  to  give  an  ex-internaticna!  banker 
Pres.dent  the  vast  d'.'-cietionary  authority  as  proposed  in  the 
pending  bill.  Presidrnt  Roosevelt  wrote  the  forrv;ora  nf  the 
prospectus  for  the  Ftderal  Internationol  Banking  Corp<:ra- 
ticn  and  was  hooked  up  in  it  with  Rob,.rt  Rowland  Appleby, 
president  of  the  British  Empire  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  the 
United  States.  Tliis  corporation,  according  to  the  prcs^x^ctus 
which  I  have  in  my  hand  was  organized  for  the  selling  of 
foreign  bonds  and  securuies  to  the  American  peopl\ 

I  h:ild  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  copy  of  page  31  of  the  Nov.- 
Yoik  Times  of  September  14.  1922,  in  which  appeals  an  ad- 
vertL^ement  of  a  new  issue  of  600.000.000  G^'rn.an  marks 
lloatFi!  by  United  European  Investors,  Ltd.,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, president. 

Th.s  advertisement  states — 

Ttip  company's  facilities  and  connections  enable  it  to  secure  at- 
tricti'.e  and  sound  in%c.-trr.cnt£:  the  dtrcrtors  will  take  advantage 
cf  the  prts jnt  money  stringency  in  Germany,  and  of  the  purchasiui:^ 
pcwtr  cf  the  mark,  which  Is  far  greatex  than  is  reflected  by  ex- 
change quolaiions. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  h'^ld  here  In  niy  h-^fd  a  i>hotostatic  copy 
of  page  1480  of  Poor's  Register  uf  Directors.  1929.  wherein 
Fr.mklm  I>.'lono  R'm\s  velt  is  shown  as  a  director  of  the 
International  Germ^anic  Tra^t  Co. 

I  now  hold  in  my  hand  a  photostatic  Ci  py  of  a  page  from 
the  Martindah'-HL;bbtli  Law  Dirrctt)ry,  of  Januai-y  LM3. 
volume  1.  pace  754.  showing  a  legal  advortiscment  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt,  an  invtstnipnt  banker-attorney. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  give  our  ex-inte:natiunal  banker  New 
Dtal  Pre.Mdrnt  the  authority  provided  in  this  bill,  wo  can 
expect  to  find  that  it  is  a  long  st^p  on  th''  road  to  war 

I  l:ave  no  more  fai'h  in  tho  President's  being  sincero  in 
his  loud  protest atiuns  tliat  he  dooire.^  to  krep  Amfnca  dUt 
of  the  new  Eurrpean  contlitt  than  I  liad  when  he  cianned 
to  have  driven  the  money  changt-rs  from  th'^  t-  mplc  of  (nir 
Government.  The  records  conclusively  shov/  that  hv  did  nut 
drr.e  tin-  m.onty  chancers  from  tiie  temple  of  our  Govern- 
ment, but  drove  them  into  it  with  tlie  h"lp  r-f  hi.^  Secrrtary 
of  the  Ti-easury,  Mr.  Mcrg"nthau  the  .^on  of  an  international 
banker  v,ho  married  the  favorite  nifcf  (f  the  Lfhm.m 
brothers,  who  are  among  the  most  powerful  inteiiiational 
bankers  in  AmiCrica. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  New  Deal  international  polieics.  the 
interests  of  our  American  people  are  saor. Heed  for  the  benefit 
of  internationalists  in  other  lancis. 

Und'-^r  thj  Roosevelt  New  Deal  goId-and-s!lver  policies,  il.e 
international  bankers,  foreign  owners  of  and  .'-peculator.;  in 
gold  W-ixrd  fat  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  forced  AmeriLar^s  to  turn 
in  their  gold  fur  S20  G7  an  ounce  or  go  to  jail  for  5  j'ears  ^nd 
then  im.ported  S10.4G3,100.C00  worth  of  gtild  from  foreign 
owners  at  S35  an  ounce,  accord. ng  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment letter  cf  October  26,  1939,  which  I  have  in  my  hand. 

In  many  respects,  such  as  being  an  apostle  of  peace,  i  educ- 
ing the  cost  of  G:;vernment  25  percent,  and  driving  the  money 
changers  from  the  temple,  whoa  we  exairine  the  fucts  and 
the  record  of  President  Roosevelt,  we  find,  like  L.aac  of  o.d, 
"the  voice  is  Jacob's  voice,  but  the  hands  are  the  hands  of 
E:.au." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  aiiproach  the  pending  bill  fmm  an  American 
standpoint.  I  am  a  nativt  -born  Americ  m  citi/en.  and  I  owe 
my  first  alkriance  tn  our  American  Government  j.nd  our 
American  pe<;ple.  I  have  no  pfrs,,nal  .sympathies  for  euh'>r 
side  of  the  pre.--*.nt  I-:ure,i>'an  e( nihe'.  One  of  my  erand- 
parents  cam.e  from  England,  another  came  from  Al.^acc- 
L(5raine.  and  two  cama.^  from  Germany.  I  do  no*  want  any 
carp  ng  critic  to  tell  me  I  am  pro  this  or  pro  that  or  aiiLl 
thi.>  or  anti  that.  The  only  pro  tha*  is  in  me  is  p:o-A-ncn- 
cani;m.  and  I  do  not  apolonzr'  for  it.     lApp'ause. i 

It  wa.;  brrught  cut  on  the  floor  of  the  Houie  today  that 
Mr.  G^jkienweiser,  a  Government  "tfieal.  indicat^^d  th.it  Eng- 
land and  Fr.ince  had  aiino.-t  $2  00^0  lO. 000  wortii  of  ^-oici  and 
about  S7.000.000.0G0  worth  of  securities  in  the  United  St.ites 
V, Inch  th-y  could  use  for  purchases  if  the  pending  bill  Is 
enacted. 

S  nee  England  and  France  on  March  1,  1939,  owed  Uncle 
Snm's  almost  bankrujt  Federal  Tr-  usury  a  total  of  $9,580.- 
213.195  41.  tiie>-  should  be  railed  upon  to  pay  what  they  owe 
us  and  u.e  tlie  as^-C's  rnentKjned  by  Mr.  Goldenw'^-'^cr  to  do  so. 
I  favor  a  ca.-h-and -carry  p<ilicy.  to  wit:  Let  England  and 
France  use  tliose  bilhons  which  Mr.  Ooldenwei.ser  say^  th»'y 
now  have  in  the  United  States  to  repay  the  billions  which 
they  tarried  away  durmg  the  last  World  War. 

Mr.  Sp- ak  'r,  in  view  of  our  national  debt,  which  is  now 
more  than  340.000.000,000.  in  addition  to  many  more  billions 
of  obiicgtiono  which  Uncle  Sam  has  guaranteed,  is  it  not 
time  that  Uncle  Sam  moves  to  collect  the  billions  of  dollars 
which  foreipn  governments  owe  him  instead  of  continuing 
to  play  Santa  Claus  to  them,  as  he  has  under  the  New  Deal, 
and  as  proposed  in  the  pending  war-promotion  bill,  which 
has  been  dra^^sed  up  as  a  neutrality  measure? 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  our  foreipn  debtor  nations  have  the  cash 
to  finance  new  wars,  they  should  be  called  upon  to  use  it 
to  repay  the  billions  which  they  owe  our  almost  bankrupt 
Federal   Treasury   and   wliich   they   carried   from   Ameiica 
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during  and  after  tlieir  lart  World  War.  when  another  Demo- 
crat-liberal admini.^tiation  was  in  pov.er.  You  and  I  know 
what  a  D-mocrat-li'oeral  i.s_l:beral  with  other  people's 
money,  even  though  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  gen- 
erations hove  to  .'^weat  and  toil  to  produce  it.  Uncle  Sam 
.^hould  make  a  demand  that  our  foreign  debt-defaulting 
nation.s  pay  their  hone.n  debts  to  him.  If  they  do  not.  we 
.■-hould  follow  the  advice  of  Andrew  Jackson,  that  great 
Democratic  President,  and  foreclose  on  their  holdings  and 
the  holdincs  of  their  naticnal.'^.  and  collect  as  the  New  Deal 
is  collecting  from  distrt'.vH'd  American  citizens  who.  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  are  unable  to  meet  their  tax.  home- 
loan.  farm-l';an,  and  other  payments  due  our  Government. 

Let  us  have  a  moratorium  on  the  New  D-al  foreclosures 
on  the  homes  and  faims  cf  our  distre.s.sed  American  farmers 
and  liome  owners,  and  let  the  New  Deal  devote  its  fore- 
closure-collection enr'rgies  and  activities  to  collecting  the 
many  billions  of  dollars  which  foreign  nations  owe  our  almost 
bankrupt  Federal  Treasury  and  refuse  to  even  pay  one  penny 
interest  on. 

The  New  Deal  would  be  rendering  a  splendid  service  to 
our  country  and  our  countrymen  if  they  would  do  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  should  not  directly  or  indirectly 
help  either  .odo  in  the  new  European  conflict.  Some  say  that 
we  .^h  ,u!d  aid  the  democracies  in  every  possible  manner 
short  of  war.  This  war  is  not  a  war  of  democracies.  It  is  a 
war  of  powrr  politics  which  we  .'-hould  keep  out  of. 

Franct ,  England.  Ru.-.'-ia.  and  Germany  are  not  democ- 
racies. The  Britr^h  Empire  was  built  on  bloody  wars  of 
conquest  and  oppres.-ion.  So  was  the  so-called  Republic  of 
France.  Only  a  few  years  ago,  the  French  Government  was 
in  the  control  of  a  Communist-Socialist  coalition  under 
Blum,  and  the  pre.-ent  Premier  and  Dictator  of  France, 
Daladier.  was  the  riuht-hand  man  in  the  Communist-Socialist 
coalition  Ko\tinment  of  Blum.  At  that  tim.e  they  made  an 
off.  nsive  and  defensive  alliance  with  the  ungodly.  un-Chris- 
tian  Communi.st  butcher.-  in  Moscow. 

Only  a  v  ry  few  weeks  ago  the  British  were  trying  to  m.ake 
a  triple  < -tlen.sivr  and  defensive  alliance  between  Russia, 
France,  and  England.  Only  30  seconds  b*'fore  the  Russian 
bear  jump-d  in  bed  uith  Hitler  the  French  frog  was  in  bed 
with  the  Russian  bear  and  Johnny  Bull  was  trying  to  jump 
in  b'  d  with  them. 

1  Here  th(^  g.ivel  fell] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wi.sconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFTR  of  Wisconsin.  That  was  the  record  before 
the  purge  in  Moscow  of  FmkeLstein,  the  former  Soviet  Com- 
missar for  Foreign  Affairs,  who  changed  his  name  to  Lit- 
vinofT.  The  front-pace  headline  of  the  July  3.  1939.  Wash- 
ington Post  reads,  •Russia  ;,cc(pts  triple  alliance,  London 
reports." 

Mr.  Sp«>aker,  can  it  be  said  that  Rus.sia  was  a  democracy 
on  July  3,  1939,  before  the  fall  of  Finkelstein.  alias  LitvinofI? 
Why  does  England  and  France,  who  claim  to  be  fighting  to 
proerve  democracy,  take  the  position  that  after  the  war  is 
over  the  Russian  bear  can  keep  one-half  of  Poland,  which  she 
has  taken? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  are  about  fed  up  with 
the  propaganda  which  a  few  months  ago  was  trying  to  line 
us  up  with  France,  England,  and  Communist  Russia  in  the 
name  of  democracies,  and  since  the  fall  of  Finkelstein  has 
been  trying  to  line  us  up  with  France  and  England  against 
Russia  in  the  name  of  democracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  IMr. 
McCoRMACKJ,  who  has  supported  the  arms  embargo  in  the 
past,  has  changed  his  position  and  by  inference  at  least  now 
claims  that  those  who  still  support  the  embargo  are  giving 
aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists  in  Moscow. 

His  change  of  front  and  his  alibi  will  scare  and  fool  no 
one.  I  have  fought  communism  in  and  out  of  the  Halls  of 
Congre.ss.  Tiie  Commtmists  have  actively  opposed  me  in  po- 
litical campaigns  and  have  supported  my  New  Deal  opponents. 


They  have  picketed  my  home  and  threatened  my  life  on 
numerous  occasions  because  of  my  opposition  to  them.    I  was 
certainly  surprised  at  the  position  taken  by  the  New  Deal 
leader,    the    gentleman    from    Massachusetts    (Mr.    McCor- 
MACKl.    For  his  particular  benefit  let  us  look  at  a  portion  of 
the  record  which  reveals  that  the  New  Deal  forces  which 
are  behind  the  pending  bill  have  been  coddling  the  "red"  Com- 
munist bear.    We  know  that  the  Communist  "reds"  in  Russia 
have  efTaced  in  blood  every  trace  of  justice,  liberty,  morality, 
and  individual  human  and  private  property  rights.     They 
have  not  only  repealed  the  Ten  Commandments  of  the  Su- 
preme Ruler  of  the  Universe  but  have  confiscated  private 
and  church  property,  destroyed  sacred  rights  and  liberties 
and   lives   of   millions   of   people   including   the   clergy   and 
sisters  of  mercy  in  order  to  shackle  the  people  of  Russia 
in  bonds  of  regimented  political  slavery.    Among  the  leaders 
in   the  butchery  was  Mr.   Samuel   Ginsberg,  alias  General 
Krivitsky.  who  the  New  Deal  permitted  to  enter  and  remain 
in  the  United  States  although  he  testified  before  the  Dies 
committee  that  for  17  years  he  was  a  big  shot  in  the  Com- 
munist intelligence  service  abroad.     Another  notable  leader 
in  the  Russian  "red"  revolution  was  Mr.  Finkelstein.  alias  Lit- 
vinoff ,  who  until  very  recently  was  the  Soviet  Commissar  for 
Foreign  Affairs.     This  same  Mr.  Litvmoflf  came  to  America 
shortly  after  the  New  Deal  got  control  of  our  Federal  Gov- 
ernment  and   made   the   arrangements   for   our   New   Deal 
President  to  recognize  Soviet  Russia  on  November  16,  1933. 

The  New  Deal  administration  in  Washington  was  so  im- 
pressed with  communism  as  preached  and  practiced  in 
Moscow  that  shortly  thereafter  it  commenced  to  advocate, 
effectuate,  and  emulate  the  planned  economy  of  the  Soviet 
conception  of  regimented  bureaucracy.  Shortly  thereafter, 
in  early  1934,  according  to  the  sworn  testimony  of  the  avia- 
tion expert,  Mr.  Anthony  H.  S.  Fokker,  before  the  special 
Senate  committee  investigating  the  munitions  industry  and 
the  October  1936  issue  of  the  Aero  Digest,  Mr.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt made  a  deal  with  Fokker  to  sell  the  Communist  Russian 
Government  50  Douglas  military  airplanes  of  Lockheed 
make.  Mr.  Fokker's  testimony  revealed  that  the  agree- 
ment which  he  signed  with  Mr.  Elliott  Roosevelt  was  a 
special  agreement  for  the  sale  of  these  planes  to  Russia, 
and  when  questioned  concerning  why  he  had  signed  an 
agreement  for  such  a  large  commission  cf  $500,000  to  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  $500,000  to  himself,  Air.  Fokker  explained 
that  he  had  not  felt  that  the  prices  which  it  was  proposed 
to  charge  the  Russians  for  these  50  military  planes  were  at 
all  reasonable  and,  in  fact,  he  had  thought  them  notably  ex- 
cessive but  that  he  had  been  persuaded  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  associate,  Mr.  Stratton,  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
had  enough  infiuence  w^lth  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  Rassian  Purchasing  Commission,  then  in  this  country,  to 
swing  the  deal  at  that  excessive  price. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  from  Washing- 
ton. President  Roosevelt,  on  November  7,  1938  (the  twenty- 
first  "birthday"  of  Soviet  Russia)  sent  the  following  cable 
to  President  Mikhail  Kalinin,  of  Russia: 

His  Excellency  MncHArL  Kalinin, 

President,  All-Union  Central  Executive  Committee, 

Moscow,  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Rep^iblics: 
Upon  this  national  anniversary  please  accept  my  felicitations  and 
sincere  good  wishes  for  the  well-being  of  the  people  of  your  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  Communist  Party  cam- 
paign document  circulated  in  Wisconsin  during  the  1938 
political  campaign.  I  quote  from  this  campaign  document 
as  follows: 

A  smashing  victory  for  the  New  Deal  nationally  and  for  the 
Progressive  administration  in  Wisconsin  will  consolidate  the  gains 
of  the  New  Deal  and  make  possible  a   new  push  forward. 

Every  new  dealer  and  supporter  of  Roosevelt  should  vote  to 
reelect  the  Progressive  administration  in  the  State,  to  reelect  a 
Progressive  legislature  and  elect  supporters  of  Roosevelt  to  Con- 
gress and  the  United  States  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  remarkable  campaign  document  was  au- 
thorized, paid  for,  and  circulated  by  the  Communist  Party  of 
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Wisconsin.  744  Nor'h  Fourth  Street,  room  32i),  Milwaukee. 
Wis.,  as  shown  on  the  document. 

Mr.  Spe:^.ker,  A.-«ociat<'d  Pit-  -  reports  for  Tuesday,  Septem- 
ber 19.  1939.  indicate  that  Mr.  S:im  Carp,  the  self-dc.-:cribed 
brother-in-law  of  Vyr.cheslav  Molotov.  Soviet  Pr.'niior.  In 
tcs^ifyin?  before  the  Dies  committee,  said  that  in  1936  he  had 
$100  OCO.OOO  of  Soviet  m.oncy  tc  buy  two  35,000-t'^n  battleships 
in  th'-  United  Stales,  and  that  he  had  employed  Mr.  Preston 
McGoodwin.  a  former  assistant  to  Mr.  Charles  Miehelscn, 
the  New  D^al  propac;anc:a  commissar  of  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Comiinittee.  as  a  contact  man.  Mr.  Sam  Carp  also 
testified  that  he  had  employed  Mr.  Scott  Ferris,  who  was  the 
Dem.ocra-ic  national  committeeman  from  Oklahoma,  as  a 
lawyer  with  a  $32,000  fee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  only  a  few  of  the  records  which  indi- 
cate that  p-;ior  to  Mr.  Litvinoff's  demotion  as  Soviet  Com- 
mis^ar  for  Foreign  Affairs  the  New  Deal  administration  was 
not  veiT  unfriendly  to  the  bloody  "red"  Communist  butchers 
in  Moscow.  In  view  of  the  record,  I  for  one,  resent  the  at- 
tempt of  the^ew  Peal  spokesman  to  directly  or  by  innuendo 
accuse  those  of  us  who  are  opposing  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  and  the  enactment  of  the  pending  Bloom  bill  of 
giving  aid  and  comfort  to  the  Communists  in  Moscow. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  resent  that  implication.  I  fought  these  un- 
godly Communists  and  I  intend  to  fight  them  in  the  future 
as  I  have  in  the  past.  I  do  not  intend  to  be  swerved  from 
my  duty  by  any  false  accusations,  be  they  direct  or  by  innu- 
endo. I  am  just  as  much  of  a  Christian  as  the  Member  who 
boasted  of  his  Christianity  while  he  denounced  us  as  sup- 
porting ungodly  Communist  forces  because  we  are  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  I  was  born  a  Christian  American, 
I  was  raised  a  Christian  American,  I  still  am  a  Christian 
American,  and  when  I  die  I  will  die  a  Christian  American.  I 
then  want  the  red,  white,  and  blue  wrapped  around  me,  the 
flag  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States  will  furnish 
because  of  my  22  months'  overseas  service  in  1917,  1918,  and 
1919  under  that  flag  when  I  was  doing  my  bit  to  ht-lp  "make 
the  world  .'^afe  for  democracy."     (Applause.! 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  examine  the  record  we  find  that  we 
made  the  world  safe  for  dictatorships  and  made  America  safe 
for  Old  Man  Depression. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  take  care  of  our  interests  at  home. 
Our  American  interests  are  in  America  and  not  in  foreign 
lands.    Let  us  not  take  sides  with  foreign  belliuerent  nations. 

I  am  opposed  to  foreign  entanglements  and  alliances,  en- 
gasing  in  wars  in  other  lands,  meddling  in  the  affairs  of 
foreign  nations,  and  taking  sides  in  their  controversies.  I 
shall  oppose  sending  our  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  battlefields 
for  the  benefit  of  international  bankers,  munition  makers, 
war  profiteers,  and  foreign  countries.  The  place  for  Ameri- 
can manhood  is  on  top  of  American  soil  and  not  under 
foreign  mud. 

I  respectfully  suggest  to  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
who  has  changed  his  position  on  the  arms  embargo  and  has 
defended  his  change  in  defense  of  Christianity  as  opposed 
to  communism,  that  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  the 
Father,  said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill."  I  am  opposed  to  repeal- 
ing the  arms  embargo  of  our  existing  neutrality  law  so  that 
America  can  furnish  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  with  which  to  slaughter  people  in  other  lands  in  viola- 
tion of  the  commandment  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who 
said,  "Thou  shalt  not  kill." 

I  ask  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts  to  also  remember 
that  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  also  said:  "No  man  can  serve  two 
masters,"  and  "For  as  the  body  without  the  spirit  is  dead,  so 
faith  without  works  is  dead  also." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  choose  to  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  ann.s  em- 
bargo as  I  believe  such  opposition  to  conform  to  the  works 
and  faith  of  Christianity,  the  contention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCorm.-.ckI  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. I  take  this  position  notwithstanding  the  highly 
organized  and  widely  disseminated  propaganda  of  interna- 
tional war  monger  Sadducees,  Scribes,  and  Pharisees  in  favor 
of  its  repeal  and  the  enactment  of  the  pending  Bloom  bill. 


Mr.  S.:eaker,  I  sluiU  vote  for  the  Wolco't  amendment  which 
replaces  seme  of  ttie  credil-and-cairy  features  of  this  biU 
with  cash-and-carry  provisions.  I  shall  vote  for  the  ixndmg 
Shank-y  amendment  which  retains  our  exi.-t.ng  enibargo  on 
iii-ms.  munitions,  and  imp'*  nients  of  war  and  .-h.tU  vote  against 
the  pending  Vory.^  amLnclmenr  to  th''  Shaniiy  am.endment,  as 
this  amendment  will  permit  the  .-hipmont  of  many  implements 
of  war  which  are  included  in  the  arms  embargo  of  our  exist- 
ing Neutrality  Act.  I  know  the  heat  has  been  iurned  on  and 
that  many  Mcmb(  is  who  a  few  montli^  a-io  votd  to  retain 
the  arms  embargo  will  change  thoir  pc.Mticn  and  that  the 
Wolcutt.  Vorys.  and  Shanley  amendments  will  be  defeated. 
I  shall  then  vote  against  the  bill  as  it  is  ch  arly  a  crcd:t-and- 
cair;-  war-t:roniy;ien  measure  which  our  New  Deal  biethien 
ha'.e  disguised  va  robes  of  cash-and-cany  neutrality.  I  am 
opposed  to  making  America  an  arsenal  and  ba^-  of  war  sup- 
plies for  any  foreign  belligerent  nation  en!:.ti;'?d  m  war.  I  am 
particularly  oppo-M-d  to  furn:.-hin',;  smews  it  war  to  forei^',n 
nations  who  new  owe  our  aimo.-t  bankrupt  Federal  Ti-casury 
many  billions  of  dollars  and  refuse  to  even  pay  a  penny  inter- 
est on  the.r  honest  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Member^-  of  the  Hou.se,  I  shall  vote  again.st 
an  early  adjournment  of  this  special  se.-vSK-n  of  Congress  as  I 
am  of  the  firm  opinion  that  Congress  should  remain  in  con- 
tinuous se^.'-^ion  m  order  to  help  in  the  solutuai  of  many  huhly 
important  domestic  and  foreign  problems  which  vital. y  allect 
our  country  and  our  countrymen.     1  Applause. 1 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.^PKS 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arl^ona.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  a-k  unani- 
mous cc)nsent  to  extend  my  owTi  rt  marks  in  the  Rltord  on 
the  subject  of  copper  in  connection  with  the  prapo\->ed  trade 
agreement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  grnrleman  fr^m  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Sprakf^r,  I  ask  iinanimcus 
conseni  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Api)t  nclix  of  the 
Recop.d  and  to  include  therein  a  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Lcui.=  Johrvson    .^s.sistant  Secretary  of  War. 

The  SPE.^KFR  pro  tempore.  I-  there  objection  to  the 
reque-t  of  the  t'entleman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  Ch.andi.er  a-kt  ri  and  wa.-  mv(  ii  permi.-..^ion  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  r.  niarks  in  the  RtcoRD. 

ORDER    OF    BUSINESS 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  state  fur  the  Record 
that  the  time  used  tonight  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  IMr.  Fish  I  wdl  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  allotment, 
01  time  tomorrow.  We  will  stait  t>ven  as  to  time  at  that 
time.  The  gentleman  from  New  Yoik  iMr.  Fir.u  i  has  used 
considei'able  mere  tune  tlv.'.n  I  liave.  but  that  is  not  to  b'j 
deducted  from  hi.-  time  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FISH.     That  Wcus  a  mutual  agreement,  Mr.  Speaker. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  tliat  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

Tlie  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly  <at  8  o'clock  and  31 
minutes  p.  m.)  the  House,  under  it.s  previous  order,  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  November  2,  1939,  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 
II.  Con.  Res.  37.  Concurrent  res(lution  calling  for  the  con- 
tinuous  session  of  Congress  until  January  3,   1940;   to  the 
Com.mittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DIES: 
H.  Res.  321.  Resolution  for  the  continuation  of  the  Special 
Committee    to   Investigate   Un-American    Activities;    to   the 
Committee  on  Rules. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cl'ui-e  1  of  !u.'e  XXII. 

Mr.  FITZPATRICK  introduced  a  bill  >H.  R  7614 >  for  the 
reluf  of  George  Schlr^.mper,  also  known  as  H  Georg- 
Westpfal,  which  wa>  referred  to  the  Comnuttee  on  Iiirmigra- 
tion  and  Naturah^ation. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clatise  1  of  rule  XXII.  p.-^titions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5851.  By  Mr.  ANGELL:  Petition  of  J.  J.  Handsaker,  of 
Portland,  Oreg..  and  others,  requesting  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5852.  Also,  petition  of  Helen  Casati,  of  Riddle.  Oreg.,  and 
others,  petitioning  the  retention  of  the  present  neutrahty 
law:   to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5853.  Also,  petition  of  F.  A.  Schumann,  of  Portland,  Oreg.. 
and  others,  petitioning  the  retention  of  the  present  neutrahty 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5854.  Also,  petition  of  Edward  A.  WiUiams.  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  and  others,  petitioning  the  retention  of  the  present 
neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 

5855.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  2.000  members  of 
the  Council  of  Women  Opposed  to  Participation  in  Foreign 
Wars,  of  Newark  and  Licking  County,  Ohio,  protesting 
against  the  taking  of  any  step  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  our 
Government  which  would  tend  to  send  Anrerican  sons  to 
another  war  on  foreign  soil;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

5856.  By  Mr.  MERRITT:  Resolution  of  the  College  Point 
(Long  Island'  Taxpayers  A.ssociation,  opposing  any  change 
in  the  Embargo  Act;  to  the  Committ<?e  en  Foreign  Affairs. 

SENATE 

Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Dr.  Georee  W.  Truett,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist  Church, 
of  Dallas.  Tex.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  make  our  appeal  to  Thee,  our  gracious  Heavenly 
Father,  because  we  understand  better  and  better  all  the 
while  that  every  mercy  and  blessing  of  life  comes  directly 
from  Thy  gracious  hand.  Thou  art  worthy  of  all  gratitude 
and  praise.  Rightly  has  Thy  name  been  called  "Wonderful, 
Counselor,  the  Mighty  God,  the  Everlasting  Father  the 
Prince  of  Peace."  We  would  glorify  Thee  as  Lord  over  all 
and  blessed  forevermore.  We  would  hallow  Thy  name,  holy 
and  great,  in  all  the  relations  and  experiences  of  life.  We 
would  make  our  most  grateful  acknowledgment  unto  Thee 
because  of  Thy  mercies,  which  fail  not  unto  us,  and  we  have 
found  them  to  be  all-sufficient  for  us.  What  shall  we  render 
unto  the  Lord  for  all  his  benefits  toward  us?  We  would  not 
only  take  His  proffered  cup  of  salvation  and  call  upon  His 
name  as  long  as  we  live  but  we  would  put  our  trust  in  Him, 
remembering  his  promise  that  "whoso  putteth  his  trust  in 
the  Lord  shall  be  safe";  and  we  would  make  proof  of  our 
friend.ship  for  the  great  Master  by  faithfully  doing  what  He 
bids  us  to  do.  We  pray,  above  every  other  prayer,  that  Thy 
kingdom  may  come  and  that  Thy  will  may  be  done  in  earth 
as  it  1.S  in  heaven. 

In  these  poignantly  troubled  days,  our  Father,  we  have 
been  made  again  to  drink  the  wine  of  astonishment  because  of 
the  trying  conditions,  turbulent  and  terrible,  throughout  the 
earth.  Clouds  and  darkness  are  around  about  us  oftentimes, 
but  we  would  remember  that  righteousness  and  judgment 
are  the  habitations  of  Thy  throne  and  that  Thy  throne  shall 
not  be  disturbed.  Our  prayer  is  that  God  shall  so  rule  and 
overrule  in  the  affairs  of  our  troubled  world  as  that  every- 
where righteousness  .shall  be  vindicated  and  the  holy  name 
of  God  glorified  and  somt^how  our  humanity  be  hfted  upward 
and  carried  foi-ward. 

We  pray  for  our  own  dear  land  for  which  Thou  hast  been 
a  pillar  of  cloud  by  day  and  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night.    We 


pray  for  the  President  of  this  country  and  all  who  are  joined 
with  him  in  authority.  Give  wi.'^dcm  and  strength  ail-sufS- 
cient  i'rom  Thine  own  infinite  self  to  all  those  who  rule  and 
administer  in  the  affairs  of  civil  government.  Mav  thev  and 
all  the  people  the  land  over  understand  more  acutely  every 
day  that  it  is  righteousness  that  exalteth  a  nation  and  that 
sin  is  not  only  a  reproach  but.  in  the  end,  wasting  and  de- 
struction in  every  instance. 

We  pray  for  this  great  body  of  men  and  give  deep  and 
devout  thanks  for  them  all.  May  their  interests  be  precious 
in  God's  sight. 

We  are  minded  now  to  pray  especially  for  the  honored 
Member  of  this  body  who  has  been  called  away  bv  the  sor- 
row of  the  homegoing  of  his  dear  wife.  May  all  needed 
comfort  from  God  be  given  him  and  the  household,  and  may 
all  the  interests  of  all  these  men  and  their  households  be 
precious  today  and  ever  in  the  sight  of  God.  Our  prayer  is 
offered  in  the  Great  Master's  name.    Amen. 

THE   JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  unanimous  consent  the 
reading  of  the  Journal  of  Tuesday,  October  31,  1939,  was  dis- 
pensed with,  and  the  Journal  was  approved. 

CLAIM   OF   ANASTASIO   A.   YLAGAN 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
Anastasio  A.  Ylagan  (postal  employee),  San  Francisco  Calif 
relative  to  a  claim  against  the  United  States  in  connection 
with  his  removal  from  the  Postal  Service  in  alleged  violation 
of  section  43  of  the  Postal  Rules  and  Regulations,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Civil  Service. 

REVIVAL  OF  APPLICATIONS  FOR  CERT.AIN  LETTERS  PATENT 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  letter  from 
Bernard  C.  Whitman,  of  New  York  City.  N.  Y.,  enclosing 
complaint  and  exhibits  pertaining  to  the  matter  of  Bernard 
C.  "WTiitman  (plaintiff)  against  Hon.  William  I.  Sirovich, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Patents  of  the  House  of  Rep-' 
resentatives  (defendant),  in  re  Irving  A.  Whitman,  as  trustee 
of  Vincent  I.  Whitman,  for  the  revival  of  his  four  applications 
for  United  States  letters  patent  through  verified  petitions  for 
redress  of  grievances  before  the  Committees  on  Patents  of 
the  Congress,  which,  with  the  accompanying  papers,  were 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Patents. 

MEMORIAL 

Mr.  HOLT  presented  a  resolution  of  the  Woman's  Club  of 
Hurricane,  W.  Va.,  protesting  against  the  enactment  of  any 
legislation  that  might  directly  or  indirectly  involve  the  United 
States  in  war,  which  was  ordered  to  he  on  the  table. 

RECIPROCAL-TRADE     AGREEMENT     WITH     ARGENTINA AGRICULTURAL 

SURPLUSES 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  Mr, 
John  P.  Gregg,  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Senate. 

October  18.  1939. 
Mr.  John  P.  Gregg. 

Committee    for    Reciprocity    Information.    Old    Land    Office 
Building.  Eighth  and  E  Streets.  Wa.ihmgton.  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Gregg:  Please  incorporate  In  the  records  of  the  cur- 
rent hearings  on  the  proposed  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with 
Argentina,  the  following  statement  as  an  expression  of  my  Mews: 

I  realize  that  the  negotiations  with  Argentina  may  offer  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  garner  some  of  the  Argentine 
trade  which  in  times  of  peace  went  normally  to  Europe. 

I  realize  further  that  an  agreement  with  this  progressive  coun- 
try might  strengthen  our  commercial  ties  in  a  manner  that  might 
serve  as  an  example  throughout  the  entire  Western  Hemisphere. 
In  fact,  it  is  apparent  that  the  idea  of  expanding  the  Argentine' 
market  for  our  industrial  exports  is  wholly  constructive. 

It  is  equally  apparent,  however,  that  in  order  to  create  this 
expanded  market,  it  is  necessary  that  we  take  a  larger  volume 
of  Argentine  exports.  Tliese  exports  imfortunately  are  largely 
competitive  with  our  farm  products.  This  is  a  serious  objection 
unless  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  the  resultant  increase  In 
domestic  industrial  activity  would  be  sufficient  to  expand  our 
domestic  agricultural  market  sufficiently  to  absorb  both   this  new 
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load  of  asriculMiral  Imports  and  a  larger  dome-^-if  asriculturnl 
produrtioii  at  better  price  levels  than  these  establiched  in  the 
current   vear. 

It  l5  inconsistent  to  raise  the  Indu; 'rial  export  level  while 
matenaJlv  dama'^mg  the  agrlriiltural  senmcnt  of  OT.r  eciM-omjc 
life  iO  that  it  in  turn  Is  reflected  in  a  smaller  domestic  inarkct 
for  Amerlran  Industry. 

It  is  equally  inconsistent  for  the  administration  to  grant  con- 
cessions on  compftitive  ap-icultural  imports  while  it  Is  at  the 
same  time  p:iying  our  farmers  to  reduce  their  acreage  m  similar 
prijdurts. 

I  believe  that  it  should  be  possible  to  negotiate  wi'h  Aremtina 
so  that  the  concessions  granted  will  not  further  dislocate  our 
asTricultural    economy    by    inrrea-sing    agricultural    surpluses. 

I  wish  to  record  my  opposition  to  any  lec  iprixal-trade  trca'y 
which  will  serve  to  further  increase  the  agncuKural  surpluses  in 
this  country. 

Sincerely, 

Alexander   Wiley. 

IMPORT.MION    OF    FURS — MINK    PELTS 

Mr.  WILEY  presented  correspondence  relative  to  the  im- 
portation of  mink  pelts  under  the  reciprocal-trade  acrofmcnt 
With  Canada,  which  was  referred  to  the  ComnKttf^e  on 
Finance  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  tollows: 

September  2t3.   1939. 
Hon,  ALEX.^^•DE^?  Wiley, 

Washington.  D    C. 

De.ar  Srx.\TOR:  We.  the  Wisconsin  Mink  Breeders'  A-scriatlon,  are 
taking  the  liberty  of  registering  an  appeal  to  you  reiz.irding  the 
national  emergency  which  now  exists  in  the  fur-farming  industry, 
and  particularly  m  the  mink-ranchirig  indubtry.  Wc  do  not  be- 
lieve i*  necessary  to  point  cat  the  fact  that  the  mli;k-ranc-h.ing 
Indtistry  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 
due  mainly  to  overproduction. 

As  you  will  further  know,  the  present  state  of  International 
afTairs  m.okes  it  necessary  for  our  neighbor  on  the  north.  Canada, 
to  seek  other  markets  for  her  mink  pel^'^  than  her  customary 
European  markets  which  are  now  completely  shut  off.  It  will 
probably,  th.-^rrfore,  be  necessarv  for  the  Canadian  mink  ranchers 
to  market  most,  if  not  all.  of  their  crop  of  175.000  mmk  pelts  here 
ill  the  United  States. 

Most    of    the-e    mnnk    pelt.s    will    be    sold    at    public    auction    in 
Canada,     American  buyers  will   undoubtedly   patronize   these   auc-    | 
tions,   as   tiiey   have  dene   in   the  past,   and  take  advantatie   of   not    i 
only   weakened   economic   conditions   caused   by    overproduction   in    ' 
the    industry    itself    but    to    the    differences    in    monetary    values 
between    the   United    States    and    Canada,    which    is    new    anpru.Ki- 
mately  20  percent. 

Now,  Senator  Wiley,  it  should  be  quite  clear  that  if  this  con- 
dition should  be  allowed  to  occur  Just  what  the  rej-ult  will  be  to 
American  mink  ranchers.  However,  we  do  not  ask  a  direct  em- 
bargo agains*  importation  of  the.se  ranch-bred  mink  |x:lts  nor  a 
change  in  duty  of  such  pelts,  but  we  do  appeal  to  you  and  beg 
that  you  use  yotir  cfSces  to  the  end  that  a  fair  limit  or  quota 
be  placed  upon  such  imports  from  Canada,  these  figures  to  be 
based  upon  a  fair  average  of  Canada's  imports  of  mink  pelts  into 
this  country  during  the  5-year  period  preceding  and  up  to  Decem- 
ber 31.  1933.  as  per  official  records  of  the  United  States  cu.stoms. 

We  are  asking  that  you  use  your  Influence  im.medir.tely.  Sena- 
tor Whey,  in  order  to  protect  our  deserving  American  mink  ranch- 
ers and  their  crop  of  pelts,  which  will  be  ready  for  the  market  now 
within  a  few  short  weeks. 

Very   respectfully  yours, 

Paul   G    Brady, 
Secretary  of  the  Wi5Con.S!ri  Mink  Breeders'  Association. 

HOR.STMAN    MiNKERY. 

Manitowoc,  Wis.,  October  11,  1939. 
Hon.  Alexander  Wiley. 

Chippeua  Fa!L->,  Wis. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Wiley:  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  thHt  lar'jp  shipments  of  mink  skin?  will  be  made  from  forpien 
criin'ries.  These  mink  skins  will  be  dumped  on  our  market,-;  m 
tremendous  quantities,  causing  fur  prices  to  slump  to  very  low 
levels  and  ruining  our  mink  and  fur  industry,  which  has  grown  to 
be  imp-^rtant  m  our  State. 

Immediate  or  decisive  action  should  be  taken  to  put  a  tariff  on 
mmk  skins  in  order  to  save  the  industry  and  keep  it  on  a  paying 
bas.s 

Mmk  imports  for  the  first  6  months  of  1938  were  631.945  skinr^ — 
aim  ist  three  times  as  many  as  were  raised  in  the  United  States 
in  19,?8 

It  costs  from.  $7  to  $9  to  raise  a  mink  for  pelt  The  average  pelt 
sole!  through  the  American  National  Fox  and  Fur  Breeders  A=^socia- 
tlon  brour?ht  $10,04. 

Now  v>ith  the  European  war  In  progress.  France  and  Enp-land. 
no  doubt  will  not  be  btiying  furs.  Therefore,  they  must  all  be  used 
in  this  country 

Hoping  you  will  help  the  fur  Industry  all  you  can. 
Very  cordially  yours, 

Lotus    HORSTMAN. 


UNrnr^  States  Sen'.'^'e, 

Oi  tober  I'J.  1039. 
Mr.  Lotn.s  Horstman. 

Horstman  Minkcry.  1913  Smith  Fourtce-nth  Strert.  Ma':itni.'o^, 

Dear  Mr  HnR.=;TM,\N;  Than'-,  vou  fur  your  liifr'rm.ativc  letter.  I 
agree  hearily  with  you  that  the  American  mink-pelt  market  must 
not  be  unduly  depressed  by  a  dumping  of  j)elts  on  tli.'  Ameil'^an 
market  which  might  ordinarily  have  been  ,'-c!d  air  i.l  I  have 
already  contacted  the  State  IXpartment  en  tins  matter,  and  tho 
Secretary  of  Sta.e.  Cordell  Hull,  writes: 

'I  a,-sure  you  that  the  Government  is  watching  clu.^elv  the  clfects 
of  the  European  war  on  our  di  niestlc  economy,  A. the  ugh  It  is,  of 
course  no'  possible  to  determine  at  the  pre'^en'  time  wha'  eflert  The 
war  will  havp  on  the  fur  trade,  or  on  the  trade  m  nun,ercu.s  other 
commodities,  the  Department  is  glad  to  receive  tlie  view.-,  of  inter- 
ested per^v'U,-  in  thi,^  cdinectien, 

"A--  I  am  sure  ytui  will  apnrecia*e  In  the  case  of  produc*,=  such 
as  mmk  fur«;.  which  have  been  the  subject  of  trade-agrf>empnt  con- 
cessions, requests  from  domestic  Industries  for  governmental  action 
along  particular  lines  mu.-t  also  be  exitnuned  in  the  liglit  of  the 
pertinent  trade-agreement  provl.-lons. 

"In  accordance  with  the  usual  proredure.  I  am  havtntj  a  copy 
of  your  con.stituenfs  letter  brought  to  the  attention  ef  the  Com- 
mittee fnr  R''Ciprocity  Intorruatiun.  which,  In  turn,  wnl  bring  It  to 
the  attention  f  all  the  apencie.-  of  the  Govtrnnient  lepre.-ented  in 
the  interdepartmental  trade-atrre"ments  orgnnt/aticn  Should  vour 
constituent  desire  from  time  to  time  to  m.i'n-  available  to  these 
agenc.es  any  additional  InformaMon  as  to  the  erierts  of  the  war  on 
the  fur  trade,  it  Is  suggested  that  such  iniormatinn  be  submitted 
to  that  Committee  at  the  old  Land  OfSi-e  Buildmg,  Eighth  and  E 
Streets  NW,,  Washington   DC" 

In  view  of  the  above  letter.  I  would  appreciate  any  further  com- 
ments or  suggest!. ms  you  may  hrt\f  to  m.ik-       I  want   to  do  everj'- 
thing  po.-,-ible  to  a.-sisi  the  fur  farmer.-  of  \Si.-cons.n. 
Very  truly  yours, 

AirxANnrn  Wn  fy. 

Oxnow  Mtnk  R^N^u. 

Co/umb.io-,  U'w.  Ottobi  r  2^.  19^9. 

Df\r  C. 'Ncrfssman  ;  I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  to  protest  the 
ff'ct  that  under  the  Cir.adian  trade  agreement  raw  mmk  pelts  are 
li.-ted  as  one  nf  the  it' mi  en  the  free  hoi.  You  pr'  bably  will  know 
tliat  the  mmk-ranchmg  indusiiy  m  the  Uniti  d  States  Is  in  a  very 
pricari.iu-  c^Mi'.i.tioii  at  the  present  time.  O.uo  mainly  to  (iverpro- 
duction.  and  ii  th.e  estimattd  cv  p  (f  17"  ono  C"anadi,t:i-ranch  mmk 
pelts  are  all.jwcd  unrestricted  entry  in'o  t!ii^  country  '■'  will  tiirow 
the  whole  lodu.-try  into  a  state  of  chu  >,  arid  pn  iMbly  will  rrstilt  in 
absolute  distister  to  thousands  cf  our  deserving  American  mink 
rancher- 

Tlier^'fcre  we  appeal  to  you  and  beg  that  ycu  u^e  y-iur  ofTices  to 
the  end  th:it  a  fair  limit  quota  be  placed  upon  such  import.-  from 
Canada;  these  figures  to  be  based  upon  a  fair  average  of  C.ti'ad.an 
impi  rts  of  mmk  peit,^  into  this  country  during  th  -  r^-yr-.-.r  period 
preceding  and  up  to  D_K:ember  31.  1933.  as  per  ollicial  records  of  the 
United  States  custom,.; 
Yours  very  truly, 

OXDOW    MrVK    R^NCH. 

Wm    Altsc  hw«ger  <fc  Sow. 

United  States  Senate. 

October  Jo",  1939. 
Oxbow  Mink  Ranch. 
Wm.  Ai.ts.h wager  <<L-  Son 

Rivrr  Roaxi.  Columbus.  Wis. 
Gentlemen     Thank  you  for  your  letter  giving  info.rmation  rela- 
tive to  the  cff'ct  r,f  the  trade-treaty  agreements  on  mmk  ranches  in 
Wisconsin      I    am   greatly   concerned    with    this   problem    and   want 
to  do  everything  I  possibly  can  to  assist  \cu, 

I  have  alieady  taken  the  m.itter  up  with  thi-  State  Department, 
I  am  encln.'^ing  a  copy  il  a  letttr  rtcer.ed  from  C  rdell  Hull  explain- 
ing the  S'a'e  Department^:  attitude  in  thi-  mat'er 

If.  after  reading  this  letter,  you  have  anv  furiher  sviggcstlons  as 
to  how  I  can  assist  you,  I  will  bt.-  happy  to  hear  Ircjm  ycu. 
Sincerely   yours. 

Alexander  Wilet. 

Berlin.  Wis.,  October  27.  1939. 
Senator  Aiex^nder  Wiiey. 

United  States  Senate.  Wa.  hingte^n.  D    C. 

Dear  Sir'  We  wc^ukl  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
vmrier  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  mink  pelts  are  on  tiie  free  list. 

The  war  in  Europe  has  dislocat*»d  trade  there,  s^i  that  Etirope  will 
not  take  the  Canadian  mmk  from  them  as  u.sual.  neither  will  there 
be  any  mmk  .-hipptd  to  them  from  the  United  States,  as  lias  been 
the  custom  for  ye.irs  baek:  the  result  Is  that  the  trade  m  the 
United  States  will  be  nhh""  (i  to  ab'orta  the  p'^duct  of  Canada  ns 
well  as  eur  own  United  States  product.  In  addition  to  this,  there  it 
apparently  an  ovc  rpiuduction  in  ranch  mink  skins,  and  the  market 
is  m  very  poor  shape 

It  costs  about  $10  to  raise  a  mink,  and  »lie  la-t  s;ilt.  tha^  wn  he.^'.rd 
about  was  at  Fromm  B'os  .  Hamburg,  Wi--  ,  at  whi':-h  go<'d  quality 
mink  skins  brought  $7  each.  You  can  readily  .see  that  when  this 
years  large  supply  comes  on  the  market  it  is  going  to  demoralize 
the  market. 
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We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  tariff  on  Canadian  skins  Im- 
ported into  Mns  country.  ,t  at  least  there  should  be  a  qu  ,ta  placed 
on  imi)orts  ba-ed  en  a  fair  average  of  imports  from  Canada  to  this 
counuv  for  the  last  5-year  period. 

Wisconsin,  as  you  know,  p'r .duces  a  larpe  .chare  of  the-  fur  raised 
in  the  United  States.  The  Mlvcr-fux  indu,--iry  has  been  badly  hurt 
by  t!ie  Canad.an  treaty,  and  imjivrts  from  northern  Europe  and 
Can:el:t  !:  I'.e  b^'cn  'several  tim(,-.  larger  than  thev  were  In  the  past 
V.'e  t)ili(ve  'hat  Wiscon,-,ln  was  .'-old  cut  wr.en  the  Canadian  agree- 
niei.t  w.e,  .'-igned.  not  alone  on  furs  but  on  dairv  product.'^  and  if 
f.on;et!iing  is  net  d.^ne  h.r  tlic  mink  and  fur  fox'larn.ers  hundreds 
of  sinail  i.inilK-  will  be  fc;rerd  r;u'  fjf  business. 

We  Iru-t  that  you  can  do  something  for  vour  State. 
Ve-ry  truly  \ouis, 

Tp.fK---rri,L  FfR  Coat  Co..  I:;c. 
C,  W,  fc.Mnii, 

United  ST^TE=;  Senate, 

0(  robcr  3U,  1939. 
Mr   C   W   Smith. 

Trusdell  Fur  Cnat  Co..  Ive..  Berlin.  Wis. 

Deah  Frieno:  Th:ink  \ou  for  vour  letter  elving  up-to-date  In- 
formation relative  to  the  effect  of  the  trade-treaty  agreements  on 
mink  ranclics  in  Wisconsnn  I  am  great Iv  concerned  with  this 
problem  and  want  to  do  evervihinu:  I  pos'^iblV  can  to  assist  vou, 

I  have  already  taken  tiie  m.iitcr  up  uith  the  State  Department 
I  am  enclosing  a  c  py  >i  a  Utter  .-eciv.d  frnm  Cerdcll  Hull  ex- 
plaining the  State  Departmtnt  ■  attitude  m  this  matter. 

If  after  re.tdmg  thi.>  1-  tter  ycu  i-.ave  anv  fur-.lKT  .".U'-ite^ticn-^  as  to 
how  I  can  a.'-sist  you.  I  will  be  happy  lu  hear  from  vuu. 
Sincerely  yours, 

ALE.XANDEn    V/ILEV. 
ELA  H.  .'^TKr^•SGN 

Mr.  BYRXE.S.  From  the  Committee  to  Audit  and  Control 
the  Cont.npcit  Expen.sts  of  the  Senate.  I  report  back  favor- 
ably Senate  R<:',soiution  193  and  a^k  unanim.ous  consent  for 
lit.  immediate  con.sideration. 

Tiie  VICE  PHISIDENT.     The  resolution  will  be  read. 

The  re-o!ution  'S.  Ro.s.  103)  wa.s  read,  considered  by  unani- 
nu'.;.;  consent,  and  agreed  to,  as  follow.s: 

Rr.-.iilrrrl,  Tliat  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  hiTeby  is  authorized 
and  direet(d  tu  pay  from  th.e  tontm.>nt  fund  of  "the  Ser.ate  to 
Ela  H.  A'kinson.  widow  of  John  P.  Atkin.snn,  late  an  assistant  cl'Tk 
in  the  office  of  Senator  Avstin.  a  sum  equal  to  1  ve:ir's  compensa- 
ti'  11  at  the  rate  lie  was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  :  um  to  be  considered  inclusi\e  of  funeral  cxpcnsci  and  all 
cth.er  allf  wances. 

IIEAniNCS      BEFORE      COMMITTEE      TO      AUDIT      AND      CONTROL      THE 
CONTINGENT   EXPENSES   OF   THE   SENATE 

Mr.  BYRNES,  from  the  Ccmmittt-e  to  Audit  and  Control 
tho  Contingent  Exponscs  of  the  Senate,  reported  a  resolu- 
tion 'S.  Re.s.  1951,  which  was  considered  by  unanimous  con- 
sent and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Rr^i.lred.  Tliat  the  Com.mittee  to  Audit  and  Control  the  Contin- 
gent Exj^enses  cf  the  Senate,  or  any  subcommittee  thereof,  be.  and 
hereby  is.  autliorized  during  the  Srventy-Mxth  Congress  to  send  for 
per'-ons.  books,  and  papers,  to  adminnter  oaths,  and  to  employ  a 
ftenographer.  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  25  cents  per  100  words."  to 
report  such  hearings  as  may  be  had  in  connection  with  any  sub- 
ject "Inch  may  be  before  said  committee,  the  expenses  thereof  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate:  and  that  the 
committee,  or  any  subcf)mmittee  thereof,  may  sit  during  sessions 
or  re  cesses  of  the  Senate. 

BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and.  by  unani- 
mous con.scnt,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARBOUR: 

S.  3000.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  SecretaiT  of  the  Navy  to 
pr^-cccd  wiih  the  construction  of  certain  public  works,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affaii'S. 
By  Mr.  FRAZIER: 

S.  3001.  A  bill  to  prohibit  all  ofScers  and  employees  of  the 
United  States  from  receiving  any  remuneration  with  respect 
to  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
ments of  war;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

S.  3002.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Bradenton  Co.,  its  successors 
and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a  bridge 
across  Sarasota  Pass  where  Manatee  Avenue,  Bradenton,  if 
extended,  would  cross  Sarasota  Pass,  county  of  Manatee, 
State  of  Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 


THE   TEST   OF   PATRIOTISM — ADDRESS   BY  HON.    FRANK   MURPHY 

[Mr.  ScHWELLENDACH  askcd  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  entitled  "The  Test  of 
Patriotism,"  delivered  by  Hon.  Fi'ank  Murphy,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  before  the  National  Conference  on 
Civil  Liberties  at  New  York  City,  October  13,  1939,  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

BRinSH   PROPAG.WDA   IN   THE   UNITED   ST.'VTES ARTICLE    BY    PORTER 

SARGENT 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Recohd  an  article  by  Porter  Sargent  entitled  "British  Propa- 
ganda in  the  United  States,"  published  in  Common  Sense 
for  Novem.ber  1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

NONPARTISAN      COMMITTEE      FOR      PEACE      THROUGH      REa.SION      OF 

NEUTRALITY  LAW 

[Mr.  Maloney  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  from  William  Allen  White,  tcge^her  with 
a  joint  statement  of  certain  clergymen,  statements  by  ethers, 
and  a  list  of  names  of  members  of  the  Nonpartisan  Committee 
for  Peace  Through  Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Law,  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.] 

NEUTRALITY   AND    PEACE    OF   THE    UNITED    STATES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  make  a  brief 
statement,  and  then  to  ask  for  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Tlie  House  of  Representatives,  v.-hich  is  considering  the 
neutrality  joint  resolution,  will  conclude  debate  on  it  about 
2  o'clock  this  afternoon.  I  am  informed  that  thereafter 
there  will  be  roll  calls  on  three  or  four  motions  before  the 
action  of  the  House  may  be  messaged  over  to  the  Senate. 
That  moans,  in  all  likelihood,  that  the  House  will  not  be  in 
a  position  to  message  over  to  the  Senate  its  action  before 
5  o'clock  this  afternoon.  It  is  desirable  when  that  message 
shall  be  received,  which  will  presumably  announce  a  dis- 
agreement to  the  Senate  amendment  and  a  request  for  a 
conference,  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  am.endm'ents,  agree 
to  the  conference,  and  that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  Looking  to 
that  end,  therefore,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  which  I  ask  to  have  considered  at  this  time. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  request  for  unanimous  con- 
sent .submitted  by  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  will  be  read. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstanding  the  adlourn- 
ment  or  recess  of  the  Senate  tuday,  the  Secretary  be  authorised 
to  receive  a  message  fi-om  the  House  cf  Rcnrese'ntativcs  on  the 
joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306)  entitled  •■Neii*ralitv  Act  of  1939"; 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amendments  to  the  "said  joint  reso- 
lution and  agree  to  the  conference  which  may  be  asked  by  tne 
House:  anu  that  ihe  President  of  tho  Senate  be  authorized  to 
appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  know  that  I  have 
any  objection,  but  I  think  the  procedure  is  rather  unusual. 
In  that  it  provides  for  tl-y5  appointment  of  conferees  and  for 
the  course  which  shall ^be  taken  prior  to  the  receipt  of  the 
message  from  the  House  of  Representatives  announcing  the 
action  of  that  body. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  The  request  merely  provides  that  the 
Chair  shall  appoint  the  conferees  after  the  message  from  the 
House  shall  have  been  received  by  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Is  it  not  the  intention  of  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate  that  the  Senate  shall  convene  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Yes:  it  is.  If  the  request  shall  not  be 
agreed  to.  the  Senate  will  have  to  recess  subject  to  the  cail 
of  tho  Chair,  and  will  be  called  back  around  5  o'clock,  in 
order  to  do  what  I  am  seeking  now  to  do  without  having  to 
have  the  Senate  reconvene.  I  will  say,  in  further  answer 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  that  it  is  my  purpose  to  move 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  tomorrow  when  today's  busi- 
ness shall  have  been  concluded,  so  that  if  there  shall  be 
a  conferenc3  report  ready  for  consideration  tomorrow  the 
Senate  may  be  in  session  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Then  I  understand  that  the  desire  of  the 
majority  leader  is  that  the  conferees  may  have  a  conference 
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and  ai^t  tcnxrrcw  mominc:.  and,  as  tho  Senate  must  act  upon 
the  conference  report  fir.'^t,  that  it  niav  pass  upon  ihc  matter 
finally  at  the  session  tomorrow.     Is  that  the  purpose? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  That  is  my  purpose,  I  vviii  say  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  McNARY.  With  that  full  explanation,  I  am  in  accord 
uith;  :h--'  acnon  propcicri,  which  seems  to  be  consistent  with 
fair  conoicieiation.  May  I  ask  the  Senator  again.  Does  he 
anticipate  any  change  in  the  joint  re.-oluiion  by  action  of  the 
IIoucl? 

Tvlr.  BARKLEY.  I  think  not.  I  cannot,  of  course,  guaran- 
tee what  tiie  House  will  or  will  not  do. 

Mr.  McNARY.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  But  my  inform.aticn  is  that  the  House 
\^'il]  a.sk  for  a  conference  on  the  Senate  amendments  and 
that  motions  of  one  kind  or  another  which  may  be  offered 
and  voted  on  viil  not  bring  about  any  change  to  aftca  a 
full  and  free  ccnference  between  the  two  Houses  on  their 
disagreeing  vcto.=  on  the  amendment?  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McNARY.  And,  of  course.  Mr.  President,  the  proposed 
agreenK'-.t  wcu'.d  not  preclude  consideration  and  final  vote 
on  the  ccnference  report? 

M' .  BARKLEY.     Oh.  no;  not  at  all. 

Mr.  McNARY.  It  would  simply  ha::ten  its  presentation  t:> 
the  Senate? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  let  me  suppest  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  already  adopted  a  reso:ution 
requ-^sting  a  conference.  We  have  that  much  to  go  en.  As 
to  whether  tiiere  w.ll  be  any  instructions  to  their  ccnfert'ts 
or  what  furtlicr  action  the  House  will  take,  we,  cf  course, 
canno:  tell.  We  do  know,  hov.ever,  there  will  be  a  confer- 
ence, and.  as  chairman  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  th:- 
Senate,  I  hav^'  notified  those  who  will  probably  be  nancd  a-, 
conferees  that  it  is  expected  that  the  Senate  conftrees  wiil 
meet  tomorrow  morning  at  10:30  with  the  managers  on  tiie 
part  of  the  House, 

Mr,  McNARY.     Mr.  Pi'esident,  a  parliamentary  inqU:ry. 

The  VICIi  PRESIDENT.     The  Senator  v<ill  state  it. 

Mr.  McNAliY.  My  attention  was  diverted  when  the  re- 
quest was  first  read.  Does  the  proposal  contemplate  the 
number  of  Members  who  will  constitute  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  It  does  not;  it  leaves  it  entirely 
to  the  Chair. 

Mr.  McNARY.  May  I  then  make  a  further  parliamentary 
inquiry,  which  I  hope  is  not  imprudent  in  any  way?  Docs 
the  Chair  contem.plate  appointing  five  members,  and,  if  so, 
how  m.any  will  be  appointed  from  the-  Republican  representa- 
tion? 

The  \TCE  PRESIDENT.  The  Chair  has  not  consulted  with 
the  Senator  frcm.  Kentucky  or  the  Senator  from  Nevada  as  to 
that  matter,  and.  in  accordance  with  custom,  he  would  con- 
£uL  them,  before  he  appointed  the  conferees.  The  Chair 
doe.s  not  know  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the  two  Senators  whom 
he  has  mentioned. 

Air.  PITTMAN.  The  chaiiTnan  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  after  con'^ultine  with  a 
number  of  Senators — and  this  is  a  good  time  to  consult  with 
the  leader  of  the  minority — will  state  that  it  has  been  sug- 
gested that  there  be  four  representing  the  majority  on  the 
conference  committee  and  two  representing  the  minority. 

Mr.  McNARY.     That  would  be  a  fair  representation. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  care  to  be  recal- 
citrant or  obstreperous,  but  I  do  not  favor  this  method  of 
procedure,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not  come 
back  to  its  Cham.ber  at  5  o'clock  if  it  wants  to  conclude  the 
work  on  the  joint  resolution  this  week,  I  do  not  believe  in 
such  informal  methods  of  doing  business.  This  is  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  and  not  a  back-room  club  somewhere. 
I  object. 


Mr.  BARKI.EY.  I  will  say  to  th^  S-naU.r  that  it  is  not 
the  firs*  t:me  tliat  this  has  bv'~n  done. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  That  is  no  reason  why  it  should  b'^  done 
now. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Of  course,  there  would  be  nothing  fur  the 
Senate  to  come  ba;.k  for  except  to  do  what  we  are  seeking 
now  to  do. 

Mr.  CONNATLY.  Th<n-e  is  nothing  for  the  S^'nate  ever  to 
come  b-'ck  iir  rxoept  to  attend  to  its  busm'^ss. 

Mr.  BAPKLEY.     Tlii^  i.-  part  uf  it..  bLisine:.o. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     I  object. 

Mr.  B.ARKLEY.  I  a.-k  uiKinimuus  con.-enf  tliaf  the  Sfnat*^ 
stand  in  rece.s>  un'il  5  o'ciork  p.  m.  today. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ls  th-r^  cbj.a-ti.m  to  th.e  r"qu.\^r. 
of  the  Sf'ne.tor  from  Krniucky  ti.af  tlu'  S  'nate  stand  in 
rccf'ss  until  5  o'clock  p.  m.  tod  ly.^ 

There  bem;:  no  I'bjfction,  th"  S'^nate  <at  12  o'clock  and 
14  minutes  p,  m.i  look  a  recv.s:,  until  5  o'clock  p.  m. 

On  the  expiration  of  th-^  recess  the  S'^nate  ri^a^s*  mblrd, 
and  the  Vic  President  rf^sumed  thf'  chair. 

NEUTR.MITY    .\SD    PEACE    OF    TIIF    UNITED    ST.MES ME-SS.ACE    FROM 

IJit    HOUSE 

A  m.e'-;ap;e  from  the  Hou,^-"  of  R*  presentativrs.  by  Mr.  Callo- 
way, cnf  of  i:s  reading  cl'-rk-,  announced  that  tl't-  IL.use  had 
disagreed  to  th"  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution >H.  J.  Res  30Gi,  the  Neutrality  Act  of  19;i9;  asked  a 
conf'Tence  wi'h  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Housf's  thfreon;  and  tliat  Mr.  Blcjom,  Mr.  LrTiiER  A. 
Jo!iNsoN.  Mr.  Kee.  Mr  F^sh.  and  Mr.  E.mo.n  were  appointed 
managers  en  the  jeirt  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  bafore  thf^  Senate  tlie  action 
of  the  Hous"  of  R*  prr.s<^ntaMvcs  di-^agr- eing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Saiate  to  the  joint  re^^-iurion  'H.  J  R  's.  306», 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  19:9,  and  requesting  a  conffrenc^  with 
the  Senate  on  th;  dioagrtving  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon. 

Mr.  PITT:,L-\N.  I  move  that  thp  Sen.-'e  msl;  t  upon  it.s 
amendments,  agre^^  to  the  conf-  renec  a=k.  d  by  the  Hiuse  of 
R^'pres-nfetive-.  and  tiiat  the  Chair  appoint  th.e  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  S^natf^. 

Th"  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  qu-sticn  i5  en  the  mo-.ion  of 
th?  S'-natcr  from.  Nevr.da. 

Th"  rno'i'n  was  agreed  tn. 

Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr,  President,  under  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure m  connection  with  the  appointment  of  conference 
committees,  I  would  naturally  be  appointed  one  of  the  con- 
fer-^es  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  I  have  .«p(4:en  to  the 
Presiding  Officer,  to  th"  Senator  from  Ne\ada.  and  to  tiie 
leader  of  the  maioiity.  and  expressed  the  hope  thai  because 
of  m.y  enforced  rest  durin.-^  the  past  few  weeks  I  be  not  named 
as  one  of  the  conierees,  but  that  one  of  the  other  Senators 
who  has  takt.n  a  very  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the 
consideration  of  the  neutraJity  joint  resolution  be  named  in 
my  plare. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Tlie  Chair  appoints  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  IMr.  Pittm.^nI,  the  Senator  from  Gtorg.a  iMr. 
George  1,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner],  the 
Senator  from  Texas  iMr.  CoNN.fULYl,  the  S^^nator  Irom  Idaho 
[Mr.  Bor..AH!,  and  the  S- nator  from  California  [Mr  JohnsonI 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  Presid--nt.  I  should  like  to  announce, 
after  a  ccnference  with  the  chairman  of  the  coafertes  on 
behalf  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  that  ther?  will  be  a 
miCeting  of  the  conference  committee  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Com.mittee  roo.m  at  10:30  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

adjournment 

Mr,  BARKLEY.     I  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5  o'clock  and  2  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fiidi.y,  Novem- 
ber 3,  1939,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Xovemher  2,  1939 

The  Hmise  met  at  11  oclork  a.  m 

The  Cliaplam.  R.v.  James  Shera  Montgomery.  D.  D.,  offered 

the  following  prayer:  MWi^citu 

^Eternal   G(k1,  our  Heavenly  Path^r,   we  prai.^e  Thee  that 

a'd    in     !■?     ;      T'"'  '"^''V  ''^"'"^'^  '^''  "^^'^^  °f  holy  hving. 
h^^or'    ■      w      '^^•^•^■f^^';^'^    ^vh:ch    makes    earth    brighter    and 

o'l  thPrhv  '      I        'Y  ''"■^'  ^'^-^  "'°^'^  h^"'b'i-  ^h^'-i^  Thee 
H  m  elf     u^  .nf;  ?'"'  "'""^^''  ''  ""  reputation,  took  upon 

^■-'\    sc.    L,.   l.rht    slowly   gammg   on    the   .-^hade      O   Spirit 

.K?:;h'H"K'^";'^    ''''■'    ^^'    ^^--^    -^    fin    our    hands    ' 

-  h.al     b..n,xi:,tions.     We  beseech  Thee  to  inspire  us  with 
d-i.    tamr.^t.    and    reverent    living;    to   find    perns    m    the 

^idu'r'^a'n'r^^    ''   '"'r'   '''^''''   ^--   unJ^r^ 
Seil^aln't-liml^iU^^Anu^^  '''''  '''''  °^  ^^^^^     ^^^^^^^ 
arp;'c'v"d'.'''''''^  "^  ^^'  Proeeedmps  of  yesterday  was  read  and 

ME.SS.AGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  mcs.sage  from  tl^.e  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier.  its  le-iOative 

S<  r.nte   Resnlution    1?4 

I-N-    THE   ot.NATE   OF  THE   UNITFD   Sr\TFS 

Reprrscntative  frcm  thp  S-ato  cf  OJrr    ^      "^^^   *^     Bolto.n.    ia;c   a 

rh..  mpss,ve  al.,0  :.nnoii-;n'd  tlinl  pursuant  to  Ihc  forer-oing 
a'-he's,i'atj  ""  """''"■^  °'  "''■■  s^'d  commutoe  on  the  part 

OI^DER  OF  BUSINESS 

Jl'-^^'^'V^''''^:  ^''-  ^P""^^''    '  ^'^  unanimous  consent 
hot  the  debate  today  on  the  motion  to  in.struct  and  amerd- 
nents  thereto  be  equally  divided  between  and  controned  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  Bloom]  and  the  gentle     ' 
man  from  New  York  IMr.  Fish  J.  eentie- 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.ARKS 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mou.s  con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  to 
Stone     ""  '        "  P^-es^dent  Wilson  to  Senator  William  J 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Sp<^aker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  three  particulars:  First  Shall  free 
;T'w  ^,/^^^P°"s>b]e?:  second,  on  the  Statue 'of  Liber  y 
third,  on  the  new  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  and  to  include  a 
statement  of  the  A.ssistant  to  the  Attorney  General  MrAlex- 
ander  HoltzofT.  on  that  subject,  I  have  been  informed  bv  the 
Government  Printing  Office  that  the  cost  thereof  would  be 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

to'i'xtPnJ^'^™''-.^'-  ^'''^^''-  ^  ^^k  unanimous  con.sent 
iLofn  ?  J  ^marks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  radio 
speech  I  made  last  night. 
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Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
short  newspaper  article. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a 
review  of  a  book  entitled  -America's  Chance  of  Peace"  by 
Duncan  Aikman  and  Blair  Bolles.  About  this  bock  a  di'stin- 
gmshcd  historian  from  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Marquis  Jones,  has 

lca^'']c-;>'i  t  P^y^*"^"^  ^^"l^-     I^  5^'-^^-  taught  me  more  about  Amer- 
ica.^ accui-.l   position   in  relation   to  the  war    the  fartor<=  -l-^r    lllv 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  obiection 

Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  cor^ent 
0  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  re-lu- 
tion  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Mi.^^ouri  delegation  touch- 
ing the  death  of  the  Honorable  Julian  Friant.  of  Missouri  a 
spec.al  assi^stant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  a  few  days 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEYER  of  CaLfornia.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the  W   P  A 
situation  in  Minneapolis.  " 

Tho  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL,  Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
v^l^t'^l  r^^^^arks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  letter  from 
Ed\^ard   E.  Kennedy  and   also   to  extend   my  remark^  and 

rhi'^.L'''  ^^'S,^^'^"^  ^^°"^  ^^-  R°ss  McIntjTe.  of  the  Portland 
Chamber  of  Commerce, 

The  SPEAKER,    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a  .state- 
ment from  one  of  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
appearing  in  the  Department  Bulletin 

Tl^e  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

ELECTION  TO  A   COMMITTEE 

Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  the  following  privileged 
resolution,  which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  Resolution  322 
Resolved.  That  E.  C.  Gathincs.  of  Arkan.^as.  be    and  he  Is  hri-phv 
elected  a  member  of  the  standing  committee  of  the  Hous^  of  Reme 
rccoSlngly,""    ""'^'""^    ^    °'    -^""^    ''    ''''■    ancl%hartaL^r'HS 


The    SPEAKER 
resolution. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to 


The   question    Is    on   agreeing    to    the 


PREPAREDNESS  OF  BELLIGERENTS 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
piocecd  for  1  minute  and  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

TTTE  RESPONSIBILITY   RESTS  UPON   CONGRESSMEN 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  argument  In 
favor  of  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  so  that  we  might  aid 
Britain  and  France  in  arming  for  the  World  War,  the  gentie- 
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man  from  Texas  [Mr.  LanhamI  made  this  statement — Record, 
page  1127: 

Here  is  this  great  disparity  in  sinews  of  wrir  tc  wh.ch  we  have  so 
contributed  through  G  vears  of  preparation  on  the  one  hand  and 
1  vear  c  f  pr--pariin'>:.  rn  the  othrr,  and  it  is  an  ir.conrrovTtible 
fact  that  the  overv.ht- ;nr.ng  sympathies  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Stiites  are  favorable  to  the  belligerents  that  have  had  the  1  year  to 
prepare. 

Concedin:;  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  thr.t  the  sympa- 
thies 01  the  American  people  are  with  Britain  and  France,  the 
.sad  fact  remains  that  if  they  are  unprepared  for  this  war  such 
unpreparcdness  is  the  deliberate  choice  of  their  peopL'  and 
of  their  political  leaders. 

As  lon<,f  aeo  as  November  13,  1936.  Jack  Beall.  v.-ntinu  for 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  called  attention  to  the  state- 
ment of  Winston  Churchill,  when,  on  November  12,  in  the 
House  of  Com.nions,  Churchill,  warnm."  Mini'^tcr  of  Munitions 
and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  Air.  warned  Great  Britain 
that  it  had  entered  upon  a  period  of  danger  greater  than  any 
since  the  G-  iman  U-bcat  campaign. 

Churchill  denied  the  statement  of  Prime  Minister  Stanley 
Baldwin  that  at  that  time  the  defense  situation  was  "reason- 
ably satisfactory,"  and  Churchill  went  so  far  as  to  demand 
a  parliam.entary  inquiry  to  speed  up  arms  production  for  a 
timiO  of  trouble,  which  he  predicted  for  1937. 

Baldwin,  spcakmg  with — and  I  quot*"' — "appalling  liank- 
n':'S<,"  gave  as  an  excuse  for  net  beginning  rearriamf^nt  kroner 
th^  political  one  that  the  country  v.-as  pacifist  throu=:hout 
1933. 

That  Beall  was  correct  in  his  statement  that  political  con- 
siderations, the  apprehension  of  the  Conservative  Party  in 
Great  Britain,  prevented  'hat  country  from  prf"par'.n:T  for  the 
danger  cf  vhxh  Churchill  then  warned  it,  I  qiKnc  irom  the 
cfflc'al  report  of  the  parliam.cntary  debite  on  the  12Ui  of 
Novembei-  1936,  which  touk  place  in  the  House  of  Comm.ons. 

Amon?:  ch*  r  things.  Prime  Minister  Baldwin  said — and  I 
am  reading  irom  page  1144: 

I  put  before  tho  whrL^  Hom:"  mv  cvr.  views  with  an  anpalHng 
franknes.':  From  1933  I  and  vr.y  fr'.er.d.s  wer"  fill  very  worried  abnut 
what  was  happenint:  in  Europe.  •  •  •  Yoti  v.ill  rememlDer  the 
elt^cticn  at  Fulhani  in  the  autumn  of  1933.  v.hen  a  seat  which  the 
National  Government  hetd  was  lost  by  about  7. COO  votes  on  no  issue 
but  the  pacifist  Yen  w.Il  remember,  porhap.^,  tha*-  the  National 
Government  candidate,  who  made  a  most  guarded  reference  to  th' 
question  of  defen.se,  was  mobbed  for  it.  •  •  *  My  position  as 
the  leader  of  a  great  party  waa  nut  altogether  a  comfortable  one. 
•  *  *  Supp'^s;r;g  I  had  g^ne  to  th>  craintry  and  >^aid  that  Ger- 
rrmny  was  rearming  and  that  we  must  rearm:  does  anybody  think 
that  this  pacitic  democracy  would  have  ralhed  to  that  cry  a*  that 
moment'  I  cannot  ihmk  of  anything  that  wcaild  have  made  the 
11..-.-  cf  the  election  from  my  point  of  vkw  m.cre  cirtain. 

And  so  we  loam  from  the  words  of  the  Prime  Minister  of 
England  him.^-eii  in  November  1936  that,  because  of  pirty 
cnnsidera*  ions,  he  did  not  take  the  issue  of  rearmamer:t.  of 
preparation  for  the  threatened  danrrer  to  the  country;  that 
he  preferred  party  success  to  a  campaign  for  British  national 
secuiity.  The.-e  being  the  f..ct.s.  there  is  novv-  n-;  excuse  for 
urging  that  we  must  make  good  Britain's  failure  to  pr-pare 
if  sne  is  not  now  adequately  prepared. 

Thc.-e  who  favor  repeal  ryinimize  the  charge  that  rep^'-al 
is  but  the  first  step  of  a  course  which  will  get  us  into  war. 
They  add  to  this  the  thought  that  Germany  may  win  the 
war  and,  if  she  does,  we  will  be  the  next  victim. 

Those  who  oppo.se  repeal  scoff  at  the  idea  that,  if  Ger- 
many wins  this  vvar,  she  can  or  will  attack  us  and  we  say 
that,  by  repeal,  the  war  is  brought  one  step  nearer. 

We  all  have  our  choice.  If  we  who  protest  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  win  and,  after  the  Eur.-ipean  war  is  over. 
Hitler  comes  to  our  shores,  upon  our  shoulders  rests  the 
responsibility  and  to  us  falls  the  duty  and  the  burden  of 
defending  our  country. 

Equally  true  is  it  that  if  those  who  advocate  repeal  prevail, 
and  the  husbands  and  the  sons  sail  away  to  war,  upon  the 
shoulders  of  those  who  advocate  repeal  rests  that  responsi- 
bility, and  the  loss  of  the  husbands,  the  fathers,  and  the  sons 
who  fail  to  return,  who  return  maim.ed,  crippled,  and  gassed, 
rests  upon  those  who  vote  for  repeal.  From  this  responsi- 
bility there  is  no  escape. 


For  my.^elf,  I  choose  the  les.'cr  risk,  and  tin.,  I  do  breaire, 
hard  as  it  may  be,  I  w.U  no!  full'jw  my  emotions  or  my 
friendship  into  a  posith  n  which  v.'ill  sa-Tificc  i  ly  country, 
for  I  ewe  allegiance  to  but  ono  land:  that  i^  to  America. 

EXTENSION  OK   RKM\Rh:S 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speakor,  I  a  k  unanmicu.  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  a  leiter  from  a 
constituent  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  defense  of  her 
position  on  the  Dies  CL.mmittee  in  their  exposure  of  this  list. 

The  SPEAKER.     I.>  'here  objection? 

Th>  re  w.us  no  objtct.on. 

NErTR.*.LITY 

The  SPEAKER.  The  unfmi -hed  business  pendine  before 
the  Hou.se  is  on  the  Shanhy  motion  and  amendments 
thereto. 

The  genfl-'man  frrni  New  York  i  Mr.  Fisiil.  in  c!i:i'-""  on 
his  side,  has  u.-vd  6  hours  and  25  nnnutrs.  Tlii  e  •:ul''inan 
from  N'W  York  I  Mr  Bloom!  has  u.si  d  6  hairs  and  25 
minuff's. 

Tht  ger.thman  from  New  York  iMr.  B:oom1  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mi  Sp  aker,  I  yield  15  m  nutes  to  the  ren- 
tleman  from.  Texas  !Mr   Luther  A.  John*  on  I. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A  JOHNSON.  Mr  Sp-  ak'  r.  I  am  deeply 
con.'cicus  ui  the  giavr  le.-p- :i-ibii:'y  v^iiii.ii  ret^ts  upo.i  the 
Hou.-.e  in  passing  upon  the  pending  resolution,  fraught  with 
interest  to  evf  ry  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  U:"iited  States, 
In  th'^se  clcs.r-;  hours  of  ciebate.  however,  with  the  limited 
t.me  allotted  me.  I  .shall  nn;  uader'ak  to  di.scus^  the  resolu- 
tion in  its  entirety,  but  shall  confine  my  rmiark-  to  the  one 
controversial  issue  relating  fn  tl'.e  arms  emb  irgo. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  and  misappre- 
hension as  to  what  the  arms  fmbargo  is  and  th-:"  part  that  it 
plays  in  our  neu'rality  legislation,  anc;  I  want  brit  !ly  to  discuss 
the  questions  rel.itmg  to  it. 

What  is  the  arms  embargo?  Wh  n  was  it  passed''  Why 
wa''  it  pa^.-ed,'     How  has  it  worked? 

I  think  I  ought  to  be  somewhat  lamiliar  witii  the  h.^tiry 
of  :h:s  legislation  relating  to  the  arms  embargD,  since  the 
Fort'ign  Affairs  Committee  ha'=  hand>d  all  le^ -slation  re- 
lating to  It,  and  I  wa  <  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which 
wrote  the  original  Neutrality  Act  m  1935  and  hav  ■  b^en  upon 
the  conference  upcn  t'-.e  various  bil.-.  Tlir-  rnables  m.e  'o 
speak  with  some  au'h.onty  with  reference  to  it-  ba  ■kr'round 
and  its  hi.-^tory. 

For  150  years  we  had  no  em.bareo  on  anr-.  I3M  "i  1935  we 
passed  the  .'^o-callcd  neutrality  bill  and  on*^  of  its  provi.sirns 
was  an  t  mbargo  on  arm^  to  countries  at  war.  or  to  n»'U!ral 
countries  for  re.^liipment  to  those  at  war.  In  fh"  debate  here 
and  elsewhere  it  has  been  char^jed  that  the  arm-  'mbargo  is 
a  barrier  to  war:  that  it  is  th.e  hearr  of  the  noufrali'\  i»xii.-<la- 
tion.  I  eliallengn  t'.ie  ac<  uracy  of  both  (,f  those  statrments. 
Th*:'  Neutrality  Aet  of  1935  contained  six  distinc  provisions, 
and  'ho^^e  provi.^ions,  all  except  the  arms  tinb.'irv'").  had  to  do 
wit.h  questions  which  might  prevtnt  our  beeoming  involved 
in  war.  An  embargo  on  arms  was  placed  m  tiia;  bill  and  m 
the  subsequent  b  .Is  amending  it.  lor  one  paramount  reason. 
to  d'NCOUiage  other  na'iens  from  goinfr  to  war.  A^  I  said  in 
my  speecii  w'len  a  termer  bill  was  pa.s.>-;ed  to  set  an  example, 
in  the  hope  tha  oth-r  countries  would  follow  our  example 
and  pa.ss  similar  leg::,la*icn  and  tlirreby  disccuragi'  and  pre- 
vent war.  We  realized,  and  everyone  reahzes,  that  the  sale  of 
arms  has  never  mvo'.v-^d  us  in  any  war.  It  did  not  unni\e  us 
in  the  World  War.  It  is  nut  the  sale  of  arms,  but  th-  cie':\-eiy 
of  arms  and  other  commodities  upon  the  oe':an  that  ha>  cot- 
ten  us  into  war.  I  liavo  u.^tmed  to  the  debate  in  this  H  :U.;'e. 
I  have  read  the  debate^  in  the  Senate,  and  I  have  yet  to  find 
a  single  individual  wlio  has  pointed  out  wherein  the  jale  of 
arms  has  ever  mvolv-  d  us  in  any  war. 

Hew  has  it  worked?  I  .'ay  that  it  has  not  worked.  It  was 
an  experiment.  As  was  said  of  some  other  legis,lat:o:i,  a 
noble  experiment,  noble  in  theory,  but  impi  action  1  in  it.s  en- 
forcement and  results.  They  say  we  have  not  been  at  war; 
that  we  have  had  it  on  our  statute  books  and  therefore  it  lirts 
kept  us  out  of  war.  I  .say  those  who  m.ike  this  claim  are 
wholly  in  en'or.    The  arms  embargo  has  had  no  relation 
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whatever  to  our  preservation  cf  peace.  Its  enforcement  has 
bt-n  most  diSicuit.  If  we  liad  wanted  to  pass  a  law  that 
wouid  have  been  fair  and  equitable  and  logical,  instead  cf 
le\Ting  the  embargo  against  niijy  iho^e  countrir-s  engaged  in 
war,  we  would  have  made  it  applicable  to  all  countries;  both 
in  peacetime  and  wartime.  If  it  was  not  unneutral  to  sell 
arms  for  150  years  to  all  countries,  it  is  not  unneuTal  now 
to  sell  arms  to  a'.l  countries. 

Mr.  CORBETT.     Mr.  Speaker,  vAU  the  gentlemrn  ye'6'> 
Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     No:  not  in  the  limiteVtime 
I  have  at  my  disposal. 

If  we  restrict  it  only  to  countries  at  war,  then  the  effect 
will  be,  as  we  have  found,  that  it  has  sor\-ed  not  as  a 
neutral  act.  while  apparently  neutral  in  fpct,  but  wholly 
U".ncu;ral  .n  effect,  because  it  has  played  into  the  hands  of 
the  dic'ator  nations.  Instead  of  preventmg  war,  instead  of 
disccuragmg  other  nations  from  going  to  war,  it  ha^  had 
exactly  the  opposite  effect. 

I  have  to  go  no  further  to  prove  this  than  to  cite  the  state- 
irerit  of  th^-  ccntlem.an  from  Conne-.ticur  [Mr.  SHA'n.EYl, 
who  offered  the  m.otion  that  is  now  pending.  He  said  while 
pre  enting  his  argument  in  favor  of  the  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  to  insist  on  retention  cf  the  arms  embargo,  that, 
In  his  candid  judgment,  if  we  had  passed  the  legislation  at 
th'-  last  .^--^sion  of  Conere.^s  rcr^al-.-g  the  arms  rmbs^rgo 
there  would  be  no  war  in  Eur-pe  now.  I  think  the  rentle- 
man  was  npht  m  that  s-atrmcnt.  a-^d  I  agreed  with  him  wh'Ie 
he  was  sp<, aking;  and  if  the  gentleman  was  right  in  t>-at 
then  why  talk  about  tlie  imimorahty  cf  arm'--''^  Why  t?lk 
.about  the  people  who  mayb-  killed  and  the  blood  that  will 
h  shed  by  arras,  wh-n  it  was  that  particular  provi<:'  ^n  of  'he 
Law— our  ai'ms  embargo  and  failure  to  repeal  it— which 
caused  the  n.pe  of  Poland,  caused  the  death  of  thousands  of 
patriotic  Poles  and  th  ,u.and..  of  Germans  and  destroyed  ard 
dvvasiaiea  Poland,  and  oy  th^s  wanton  miilitarv  aa  ra\c  part 
of  Poland  to  Russia  and  the  rest  to  Hitler. 

U  retention  of  the  arms-embargo  provision  caused  the 
present  European  war,  which  the  .sponsor  cf  the  p  nding 
nioiion  ad.uits,  th.  n  uhy  should  we  retain  it  upon  cur  stat- 
ute books  when  it  has  served  as  an  encouxagemiCnt  to  war 
and  to  the  destrucion  of  a  sovereign  state.  I 

If  the  law  will  hav^  that  effect,  it  is  un.sound:  it  is  unholy    ,' 
it  IS  un.mst.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  hearings  before  our  com- 
mit too  It  was  diKio.fd  i!:at   not  only  in  Europe  but  a!<o  in   : 
the  Orient  the  effict  of  this  law.  v^liereby  we  chanjred  our 
policy  of   150  years  and   siatod  we   would   not  sell  arms  to 
countries  at  war.  has  served  as  an  encouracement  to  dictator 
nations  and.  instead  of  pi  eventing  war,  instead  of  discourag-   | 
Ing  war.  ha.s  been  an  enc;Miragcmtnt  and  an  incitement  to   '■ 
war.    Any  legi.^Ii^tion  that  w;lj  do  that,  any  statute  upon  our   ! 
statute  books  that   will  cau.se  that,  ought  to  be  wiped  out    ' 
cuuht  to  be  repealed,  and  that  wnlicut  a  moment's  delay,    '   i 

But  t!  ey  say,  "We  cannc  iep*^al  it  now:  it  is  too  l.-^te.  We 
should  have  repealed  it  at  the  last  sess.on  before  war  started." 
Th.e  attitude  of  these  people  who  are  now  fighting  repeal  of 
the  embareo  is  well  illustrated  by  the  story  told  vesterday  by 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  iMr.  M.a.rtin)  of  the  man  with 
the  leaky  roof: 

I  can't  f^t  It  wlnle  it  1-  raining,  and  when  Ifs  not  rslnine  it  don't 

We  cannot  change  it  nov.-.  they  say.  becau.so  the  war  is 
started:  the  whistle  ha-^  blown:  you  cannot  change  the  mles 
of  the  game  after  the  whistle  blows. 

My  reply  is  that  we  are  neither  the  referee  nor  a  partici- 
pant m  the  European  war,  and  we  do  not  propose  to  become 
either;  nor  are  we  proposing  to  change  the  rules  of  the  war 
game  in  Europe.  We  are  only  prcpo.'^ing  to  regulate  the  con- 
duct of  our  own  citizens  here  at  home  in  the  United  States. 

Oh,  they  say  that  you  cannot  change  it  because  it  affects 
countries  differently;  it  will  hurt  Germany.  If  they  are 
logical,  if  they  are  consistent,  they  would  go  further  and 
cppo-e  the  cash  and  carry;  but  they  are  for  that,  but  insist 
on  retention  of  the  embargo.  Let  us  see  about  this.  If  it 
be  not  right  under  Intemationcd  law  to  change  the  rules  of 
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the  game  after  the  whistle  blows,  if  it  be  wronr  to  chance 
the  provisions  relating  to  an  embargo  on  arms  because  "it 
would  hurt  Germany,  is  it  not  equally  true  that  it  would  be 
unneutral  to  Fiance  and  Germany  to  change  the  law  by 
which  we  would  restrict  our  ships  and  prevent  our  ships 
going  to  their  ports  and  carrying  them  goods?  What  is  the 
difference? 

I  say  that  it  is  inconsistent,  it  is  illogical,  and  indefensible 
No  one  opposes  the  cash-and-carrj-  principle  and  plan  upon 
the  ground  that  that  changes  the  law:  they  will  vote  for  cash 
and  carry,  knowing  full  well  that  provision  will  hurt  England 
and  France.    I  say  the  argum.ent  that  to  repeal  the  embargo 
because  it  changes  the  rules  during  the  progress  cf  the  game 
ana  j-et  pass  new  legislation  to  prohibit  our  ships  from  carry- 
ing goods  to  England  and  France,  which  will  hurt  tliem    ^s 
liicgical,  unsound,  and  unneutral.    K  it  is  uruieutral  to  Ger- 
many. It  is  unneutral  to  France  and  it  is  unneutral  to  England. 
I       They  referred  to  r>ecretary  Brj-an  and  Secret arv  Lansing 
^   Rnd  ihe.r  actions  and  correspondence  during  the  World  War 
I  have  not  time  to  take  this  up,  but  here  is  Secretary'  Lan- 
sings pcsuion  with  reference  to  thi£  matter.    The  letter  writ- 
ten by  Secretary'  Bryan  in  1915  was  written  8  months  after 
tne  World  War  started.     It  was  written  in  response   to  a 
request   from  ono  of  the  belligerents,  Germany.     Germany 
wrote  the  United  States  and  asked  us  if  we  would  not  change 
our  law  so  as  to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  to  their  ene- 
mies.   This  is  qmte  a  different  case  from  the  present  situation. 
We  are  proposing  to  change  the  law  without  anv  request  from 
any  belligerent,  and  there  it  was  a  request  from  one  of  the 
h.  h::3er€nls  to  chang.^  the  law  for  the-r  benefit  only.    Austria- 
Hung..ry  2  m.onths  later  made  the  same  request  in  writing  to 
whuch  Secretary  Lansmg  rephod.    I  wish  I  had  time  to  read 
tne  entire  reply  of  Secretary  Lansing,  in  which  he  defended 
the  iraduional  policy  we  had  always  followed,  but  time  will 
not   permit,  and  I  satisfy  myself  by  reading  now  but   one 
paragraph: 

I      ^Tlv.rt   IS  a  practical  and  substantial  reason  why  the  Government 

c.  tnf  Lnited  States  has  from  the  foundation  of  the  Republic  to  the 

pitsent  time  aavcxat^d  and  practiced  unre.-trlcted  trade  in  am  s  and 

miJitary  supp.ics.     It  ha?  never  been  the  pohrv  of  this  cou-nrv 'to 

maintain  m  time  of  peace  a  large  nulitar\-  estabihhmcnt  or  stores  of 

j    arms  ana  ammunition  sufScicnt  to  rcpei  invasion  bv  a  well-ecuipped 

I   ana  powerful  enemy.     It   has  desired  to  remain  at   piafig  with   all 

^    rnt:on^  and  to  avoid  any  appearance  of  menacine  sucrMJ^.  bv  the 

threat  of  lis  armies  and  navies.     In  consequence  of  "^Tstand.ne 

,    policy  the  Lnited  States  would,  in  the  event  of  attack  ^y  a  foreisni 

'    P^J^;"-  ^"i  f'J^^  °^^^^  °f  t^e  ^■'ir  senousiy.  if  not  fatally,  cmb.rr- 

nfoHn.o-rH        l""^^  «  f™''  ^"^  ammun-tion  and  bv  the  means  to 

natmr.i  d  f"l,       ^^5ent  quantities  to  supply  the  requirements  of 

national  def.n<:e.    The  United  Str.tes  has  alwavs  depended  upon  the 

I    right   and  power  to  purcha.se  arms  and  ammunition  from   neutral 

nations  m  case  of  foreign  attack.     This  right,  which  it  claims  for 

:    Itseif,  It  cannot  deny  to  ctliers. 

I  The  gentleman  from  Connecticut  cited  eminent  interna- 
tional authority  upon  the  proposition  that  the  repeal  new 
would  be  unneutral  and  quoted  from  three  international  law- 
yers to  sustain  this  view.  In  reply  to  this  I  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  sent  out  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  a  num.ber  of  intematicnal  lawyers  in  which  tliis 
question  was  asked: 

Would  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  at  the  pre.sent  time  consti- 
tute, undrr  existing  International  law,  a  violation  cf  the  neutral 
obligations  of  the  United  States?  ntuirai 

Fourteen  replies  were  received  from  international  lawyers 
of  eminence,  professors  of  international  law,  teachers  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  textbook  writers  of  international  law 
Of  these  11  answered  that  it  would  not  be  unneutral  and 
only  three,  the  ones  cited  by  the  distinguished  gentleman  said 
it  would  be  a  violation  of  international  law, 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieM' 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.    I  am  sorrv,  but  I  have  not 
time. 

Mr.  SHANLEY. 

The  SPEAKER 
a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     I  cannot.    I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  had  the  time,  but  I  have  only  15  minutes. 

They  talk  about  precedents.    I  want  to  cite  ample  prece- 
dents for  changing  and  repealing  the  embargo  in  time  of  war 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 
Docs  the  gentleman  from  Texas  yield  for 
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in  our  o\m  cpunfry's  histciT-  In  1807  wo  pa.'-jod  during  the 
war  bftwt>en  Frarce  and  Eiigla:id  a  general  embargo  upon  all 
conunodities  and  m  1809  when  the  war  was  still  in  progress 
we  repealed  that  em'oargo,  as  we  are  seeking  to  do  now.  We 
also  Subseciut-ntly  passed  in  1809  an  embargo  not  against 
Fi-a::ce  but, against  England  alone  a.id  the  war  was  still  in 
prc:-ri-;s.  When  we  repeal  thii>  arms  erabtrf^o  we  are  follow- 
ing a  precedent  wluch  we  have  set.  We  are  following  the  ad- 
vice or  the  majority  cf  the  international  lawyers  of  this  coun- 
try. We  are  fcllcwing  the  advice  and  tiie  legal  opinion  cf 
Secretary  of  State  Hull  and  former  Secrciary  of  State  Stim- 
son. 

Why  should  we  not  cxf^rcise  that  ric-ht  if  we  believe  its 
enforcement  is  impracticable  and  may  get  us  into  war.  I 
be!ie\e  w:th  all  my  heart  that  if  this  v,-ar  continues  and  we 
do  not  repeal  the  arms-cmikargo  provision,  v.e  are  going  to 
be  charged  with  b:ing  unneutral  in  its  enicfccment  because 
shipm.ent  m.ay  be  m.ade  to  neutral  coimtries  arid  tranc-hip- 
ment  had  to  bell  ger-'-nts. 

Since  1935,  wlien  the  law  v.-ns  parsed,  we  have  only  twice 
invoked  the  arm.s  embargo  in  two  small  v/ars — the  IfDlian- 
Ethicnian  war  and  the  Spanisli  civil  v."ar — and  the  State 
Dcpartmf^nt  infonns  us  that  great  difficulty  was  had  in  deter- 
mining when  shipments  to  neutral  nations  were  not  in  fact 
intendi.d  for  beiiigercnts;  and  now.  v. ich  a  m.ajor  war  and 
m:an.\  countries  involved:  h.nv  much  m.ore  dillKnilt  w.ll  its 
enf crcem.t  nt  be?  Yow  can  very  easily  concei'vC.  therefore, 
of  the  charge  be.ng  mad^  that  we  are  unneutral  in  its  en- 
forcement becau.-e  we  wcuicl  b:^  prrr/.atmg  sli!prnents  to  one 
neutral  anrl  not  to  ancrlv-r  neutral. 

Why  ?}ioi;ld  we  rot  repeal  it  if  it  is  best  for  our  own  coun- 
try, if  it  is  brst  for  cur  oven  peace,  if  it  is  necessary  to  be  fair. 
right,  and  equitable?     Why  not  do  it? 

The  United  S:ates  has  always  boasted  ef  being  fair  and 
of  b  lieving  in  inti-rnaticnal  law  and  help'.rsg  the  weak:  and 
yet  the  rffrct  of  this  law,  as  has  been  pe'nted  cut  time  and 
again,  is  to  peimit  nations  that  want  to  ro  to  war  to  arm 
I  hems 'Ives  and  get  ready,  then  unexp  ctcdly  creep  upon 
other  nations  tha^  are  not  prepared.  They  say  th?t  the  war 
started  on  September  3  and  row  we  can  d^  nothing:  aiur 
hands  are  tied:  we  are  handcufTed.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  last  spring  the  President  of  the  United  G'ates  and 
Secretary  Hull  urged  that  this  law  be  enacted  and  the  arms 
em.barETo  be  repealed:  that  such  legislation  was  initiated  and 
all  countries  were  placed  on  notice  of  the  proposed  change. 
We  gave  the  d  ctator  nations  notice,  but  they  never  gave 
their  victims — they  never  gave  anyone — notice  of  what  they 
were  going  to  do.  We  started  out  to  repoal  this  act  in  May 
and  the  legislation  reached  the  half-way  point.  We  passed 
a  bill  in  June  which  the  Senate  was  to  consider  next  January. 
We  did  not  repeal  it  entirely  but  modified  tiie  arms  embargo 
by  the  adoption  of  the  Vcrys  amendment.  I  call  attention  to 
the  fiict  that  we  have  not  up  to  this  time  voted  on  the  Shan- 
ley  amendment.  It  was  only  the  Vorys  amendment  upon 
which  action  was  taken.  That  was  a  mod'fication  of  the 
arms  embargo — to  strike  out  im.plements  cf  war. 

Why  can  we  not  change  it  now?  The  gent'einan  from  Mis- 
.'^ouri  I  Mr.  ShortI  states  that  it  may  cau.-c  Gieman  aggres- 
sion, it  may  cause  them  to  sink  our  ship-,  but  he  makes  no 
charge  that  the  cash-and-carry  provision,  which  will  hurt 
England  and  France,  may  cause  them  to  commit  acts  cf 
aggression  If  we  liave  the  right  to  chan::e  one,  we  have  the 
right  to  change  the  other,  and  the  m.otive  for  the  chanse  in 
the  legislation  should  not  be  dorninatrd  by  fear  of  any  bel- 
ligerent, but  sclelv  by  the  consideration  of  what  is  fair,  what 
is  right,  and  what  is  best  for  our  own  countiy.  The  gentle- 
m.an  from  Missouri  assumes  that  we  are  afraid. 

When  did  it  eom.e  to  pass  ti'.at  a  great  coun'ry,  the  United 
State-  of  Anr-'rica.  that  has  ahvays  boasted  of  its  independ- 
ence and  its  right  to  make  its  own  laws,  shall  take  dictation 
from  any  foreign  countrv,  that  we  should  cringe  when  we 
have  a  right  to  do  what  we  think  is  for  th'  bfst  interests  of 
our  country  by  changing  our  laves?     lApp'ause.l 

We  had  a  me.-sage  ye.-teiday  which  was  evidently  intended 
for  the  House  cf  Representative:!  from  the  dictutur  of  Rusoia, 


in  which  lie  said  that  the  a'-nis  embargo  slvuikl  not  b"  re- 
pealed. What  would  they  think  of  us  if  we  .'^hould  scnrl  thrm 
word  that  they  must  not  change  their  ov.n  domestic  laws? 
Is  it  becati.'^e  of  the  philosophy  and  the  p  ychology  of  neu- 
trality legi.^lation  that  foreign  nations  thiiik  we  are  controUrd 
by  fear?  Is  it  because  we  are  willing  to  limit  .md  n  str.et  the 
r'chts  of  otir  citizens — and  I  am  willing  to  do  li.at  to  k(  p  us 
cut  of  v>ar?  We  are  willing  to  go  that  far.  But  it  is  going 
a  little  too  far  v.lien  we  begin  to  piich  up  our  own  domestic 
laws  at  a  time  v.hen  we  only  have  a  partial  neutrality  law.  and 
Ru  sia  says  you  better  not  do  it:  in  other  words.  "Germany 
Will  get  you  or  Russia  will  get  yju  if  you  do  not  look  out." 
That  is  not  my  conception  of  Americanii-m.  That  is  not  my 
conception  of  the  spiiit  which  should  actuate  legislation  to 
be  pas.'.cd  by  the  Congre.-s  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rtsciU — and  I  thnk  this  Congress  will 
resent — any  foreign  governn.ent — England.  France,  Russia, 
or  Grrmany.  telling  us  how  to  pasis  our  ov.n  legi.slation  for  the 
conduct  of  our  own  affairs  and  for  the  benefit  cf  cur  own 
citizens.     I  Applause.  1 

The  people  of  the  United  Suites  have  .spoken  on  this  ques- 
tion. The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  sp<  ki_n  by  a  vote 
of  mors  than  2  to  1.  Every  poll  indicates  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  think  about  this  propc^ition.  It  is  up  to  the 
Congress  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  American  p'^fplc,  their 
vif-'v,-s,  their  judgment,  and  their  verdict,  not  for  th-  soke  of 
ether  countries  but.  for  the  sake  of  America.  I  will  close  by 
admonishmg  you  in  the  language  of  C.ndin.il  W.  1  vy  to 
Ci'omwell: 

Be  Just,  and  fpar  not:  let  nU  tlie  ends  lliou  aim'st  at  be  lliy 
country's,  thy  Gcds,  and  truth's. 

[Applause.! 

Mr.  MiCPIENER.     WMl  ihr  gentleman  yield:* 

The  SPEAKER.     Th.-  ciiilem.an's  timr-  has  expired. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sprahtr.  I  vk  Id  to  the  gf^ntleman  from 
Ohio  ;Mr.  Jenkins  I  ."^uch  tim>    a.;  lie  may  d  sin  . 

Mr.  JENKINS  cf  Ohio.  Mr.  Sp'.akrr.  the  country  is  tre- 
m.endcusly  intcr.'stf d  m  what  we  the  R.  presentativ^^s  of  the 
country  are  abuut  to  do  here  in  Congress.  It  is  comforting 
to  me  to  b'litvc  ih.it  the  perple,  while  profoimdly  interested. 
arf'  not  bitterl:.-  parti.'-an  in  any  way  but  on  th--^  contrary  thry 
are  primarily  interested  m  having  the  rmht  thing  done,  I 
find  that  Miry  are  willing  to  listen  to  rea.-on  abou'  the  v. hole 
matter.  Th^y  are  dffinitely  set  m  their  judi'ment  tliat  we 
must  stay  out  cf  war.  Thiy  know  m  their  hearts  that  there 
IS  no  great  question  involved  in  these  Euiopean  contro- 
versies. They  kiiCA'  that  none  of  th-^  ert nt  piinciple.s  of 
liberty  and  justice  and  freed -m  tlia^  has  made  our  country 
great  is  dir<  ctly  unelved  in  tlies*'  European  coniroverMrs. 
In  short  and  mo^-t  emphatically  they  want  us  to  .'tay  out  of 
war  and  to  take  that  course  that  will  most  surely  guarantee 
that  we  will  stay  out,  and  to  take  no  si<'p  tha»  will  lad  us 
into  war.  It  .-hall  be  my  purp<ise  to  respect  this  unanimous 
desire  cf  the  American  peeplf  and  vote  acam.^t  takir.rz  any 
step  that  I  think  wdl  lead  to  v.ar  and  fer  any  st.'p  that  I 
think  will  lead  a'^vay  from  war.  I  think  that  m  eider  to  be 
neutral  we  must  feel  a  sincere  desire  to  act  neutral.  Wh<n 
two  m.en  are  fighting  I  cannot  be  neutral  if  I  rusli  to  tlif  aid 
of  one  of  them  and  furnish  h.im  wi'h  a  gun  with  which  to 
kill  his  antagonist.  Therefore.  I  shall  \-i_iie  to  k^ep  the 
rmbarg  1  en  arms  and  munitions  and  I  sliall  favor  strict 
shipping  regulations  that  will  keep  our  people  and  our  ships 
out  of  dinger  zones  as  much  as  posuble.  and  I  sliall  fa\or 
such  cash-and-carry  provisions  as  will  fi,uarantee  a  sane  and 
sensible  attitude  toward  the  belligerent  countries  and  a?  the 
same  time  not  put  such  restrictions  m  our  own  shipping  as 
to  drive  it  from  the  sea  or  from  tlu'  legitimate  lanes  of 
ccmm-rce. 

I  felt  that  this  special  session  of  Congress  should  not  have 
been  called  quite  so  soon.  I  felt  and  feel  yet  that  until  the 
various  countries  of  Europe  have  indicated  clearly  their  d.fi- 
riite  purposes  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  definite 
program.  Until  the  lines  are  rK  finitely  drawn  between  the 
large  coimLiies  of  Europe  it  Wiii  be  unpossible  for  us  to  chart 
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our  cou-e.     For  instance  until  Italy  has  definitelv  indicated 
her  course  we  should   not    indica'e  our  course,  'in   fact   if 
It.-..y  can  remain  neutral  we  surely  can  do  so.     So  lon^  as 
Ru.s.-a  maintains  that  she  is  neutral  we  surelv  should  n^ 
jeopardize  our  neutrality.     In  other  words  ther'e  L.  no  grea 
Pi.nc  P le  of  lib^aty  or  justice  at  stake  so  why  jeopardize  ou 
P.'ep.c    by   pcTinittinp   propaganda    to   warp   cur  judgment 
The  people  of  Europe  lay  great  stress  on  what  we  do      If  we 
show  by  word  and  deed  that  we  will  not  become  involved  in 
the  r   constant    quarrels    they   will    settle   down   and   m.aybe 
settle  their  differences.  rn&yoe 

I  feel  sironjily  that  if  we  remove  the  embargo  from  arms 
and  mumtion..  and  ^x^rmit   this  .sale  to  bcaligerents  weTll 
have  taken  a  long  s-  .p  toward  war.     I  know  that  it  is  sa  d 
that   we   should   have   the  light   to  sell   to  whomsoever  we 
pl-ase  and  wnatso:-ver  we  please.     Yes.  we  can  do  that    and 
to  carry  that  philosophy  to  its  conclusion  we  can  declare  war 
against  Germany  if  we  wish  to  do  so.     When  we  sell  arms 
and  mumticns  and  air  bombers  and  all  other  munitions  of 
war  to  England  and  France  we  cannot  in  eood  con^^cience 
then  maintain  that  we  are  in  fact  neutral      It  is  not  a  fa-r 
arwument  to  say  that  when  we  sell  to  England  and  Prance 
we  are  also  throwing  open  the  door  to  Germany  to  do  the 
•same  thing,  for  we  know  that  Germany  cannot  come  to  get 
these  arms  and  munitions.     With  a   great  majoritv  of  the 
Amerirp.n  pcopl"  my  sympathies  lie  with  those  countries  th-t 
are  fighimg  the  battles  of  freedom  and  liberty  as  represente"d 
by   democratic  governments,   but   I   do   not   think   that   the 
M'uation  IS  such  that  we  as  a  Nation  need  to  intervene  in 
their  bvhalf  by  a  declaration  of  war  or  by  such  economic 
and  commercial  a.ssistance  as  will  be  tantamount  to  an  open 
assistance,  such  as  we  would  undertake  if  we  were  at  war 

\l  '\T'?rr  ^^^"^  ^°  "'''  ^^""^   ^^^  ^^^-'°"^  ^^e  learned  in  the 
World  War  are  fresh  enough  in  our  memories  to  deter  us 
from   any  precipitous  action.     In   the  World   War  we   fur- 
ni.shed  fii.-t  munitions,  then  money,  and  then  men     We  got 
back  nothing  but  experience.     We  did  not  decide  or  help  to 
decide  any  important  question.     We  not  only  failed  to  assist 
the  democracies  but  we  apparently  paved  the  way  for  the   i 
most   fateftil  setback  that  democratic  government  has  ever 
received.     We   paved    the   way   for   dictatorships   with   the-r 
antiliberty  and  anti-Chnstian  purposes  and  programs.     The 
\Vorld  War  did  more  in  effect   to  retard  Christianity  than 
all  the  infidels  of  all  ages  have  done.     Rus.sian  commumsm 
like  a  .-stealthy  cat.  is  creeping  over  Europe.     Hitler  heeding 
hi.s  foolish  desire  to  gain  a  great  place  in  German  history 
IS  losing  sight  of  the  enemy  that  he  is  permitting  to  come 
in  at  the  back  doer.     He  is  letting  into  Germany  an  influ- 
ence that  will  challenge  the  best  there  is  in  the  future  gener- 
ations of  the  German  ix-ople— splendid  as  they  are      They 
wi     not  live  with  Rus.'^ian  anti-God  communism  and  Hitler 
will  find  that  it  should  be  much  easier  for  his  people  to  get 
along  with  the  French  and  British  than  with  what  Stalin 
represents. 

Much  has  been  said  in  these  neutralitv  discussions  about 
cash  and  carry.    This  phrase  is  a  pleasant-sounding  phrase 
It  IS  alluring  in  that  it  implies  cash,  which  is  a  commodity 
which  by  its  scarcity  measures  the  width  and  depth  of  depres- 
sion.   If  surely  has  mai  k-d  the  greatest  depth  in  the  history  of 
our  country  the  past  few  years.     We  should  not  permit  our 
need  for  an  advance  in   business  or  our  zeal  for  financial 
advantage  to  jeopardize  our  peace.    We  should  not  measure 
money  again.n  human  blood  and  human  happiness.    No  war 
ever  paid  for  itself.    War  is  morally  uTong  and  economically 
wronp.  while  a  few  may  prosper,  many  may  die.    In  our  great 
country    there    is    plenty    for    all    if    we    manage    properly 
The  sweet  music  of  the  cash  register  is  drowned  out  bv  the 
blare  of  the  trumpets  of  war  and  the  shuffling  thud  of  march- 
ing young  men.     Let  us  be  careful  of  our  conduct.     The  peace 
and  safety  of  130.000.000  Americans  hangs  on  our  actions     I 
leel  that  a  removal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions 
Is  a  step  toward  war,  and  I  shall  not  take  it.     On  the  con- 
trary, I  shall  stand  where  we  are  and  say  to  Europe    "You 
must  settle  your  ov.-n  personal  quarrels.    You  can  do  so  if 
you  cease  your  struggle  for  power." 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  full  approval  of  mv  course  bv  my 
conscience,  and  I  hcpe  by  my  constituents  that  I  am  proud 
to  represent.     [Applause.]  i^^^uu 

nvf,n^f/^«'    ^^'-  ^^'^''-  I  J-^f'd  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ,Mr.  SECCOMBL]  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  mv  purpose  in 
these  closing  hcurs  of  debate  to  dwell  at  anv  length  on  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  Every  thoughtful  Member  no  doubt 
has  already  made  up  his  mind,  and  in  the  words  of  the  poet: 

He  who  is  convinced  agaiixst  his  will 
Rema.ns  of  the  same  opinion  still. 

•  T  t^n  """fJ^u  ^'"''^"^  '"^  ^^^  ^°''^  War  and  on  foreign  soil. 
:  i^T^'  ^e^  V"""'"'^  °^  ''■^'■-  ^""^  ^"^^^  I  ^a^-e  no  respect  for 
.   ti    le:  or  Stabn,  my  chief  concern  is  for  the  peace  and  seoiu-ity 

neml^nl""?  ^""^  "^f  ^'''''^  ^°  """  °^'"  ^'^^^"t^y  ^-^-^^^  ^^'rictly 
?prnot\,  .''''''  ^u''^'"''  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^"f^  th^t  our  chief  con- 
cern  at  this  time  should  be  our  enemies  from  within  and  not 
so  much  concern  about  meddling  in  the  affairs  of  Europe 

for^?h  '"in  '  ^'T'  '^''''^^  ^-^^'^  ^  ^'^^^  Si^o^  in  ^heir  heart 
for  the  Allies.  I  shouid  be  one  of  them,  as  my  mother  and 
fa.her  were  born  in  England  and  came  to  America  and  be- 
came citizens  and  raised  a  family  of  10  children,  but  I  am  an 
Ai^encan.  and  I  am  deeply  conscious  of  the  responsibility 
that  rests  on  my  shoulders  in  the  passage  of  this  bill-  but 
I  shall  vote  against   that   portion  of  the  bill  that   will  lift 

i^fh''':'  Y°°  °?  ^'"^^  ^""^  munitions,  although  I  am  in  accord 
uith  taat  portion  of  the  bill  that  all  other  goods  sold  to 
be.Lgerents  should  be  sold  for  cash  on  the  line  and  trans- 
ported in  the  ships  of  the  purchasing  nation 

I  aL^o  am  in  accord  with  that  part  of  the  bill  that  prohibits 
American  shipping  of  any  kind  in  the  zones  of  conflict  as 
well  as  to  prevent  aU  American  citizens  from  war  zones 
and  areas  of  conflict.  Although  I  personally  feel  that  the 
only  legislation  that  might  be  passed  that  will  keep  us  out 
of  war  seems  "known  but  to  God."  we  must  respect  the 
opimon  of  all.  and  it  is  my  conMction  that  we  all  desire 
everlasting  peace  and  an  end  to  all  wars. 

I  shall  aLso  oppose  that  pait  of  the  bill  which  gives  the 
President  further  discretionary  powers,  as  I  feel  that  power 
should  be  vested  in  Congress;  and  I  am  in  fuU  accord  wth 
Congress  remaining  in  session  to  be  ready  for  any  emer- 
gency that  might  arise,  and  I  shall  vote  against  adjournment 
[  Applau.se.  1 

Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Johns  1  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire 

Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  to  discuss  this  resolution  at  length  because 
on  October  19  I  spoke  here  in  the  House  and  expressed  my 
Views  on  the  pending  legislation. 

I  am  just  going  to  quote  briefly  from  two  paragraphs  of 
that  address  and  with  a  few  comments,  wliich  I  feel  may  be 
appurtenant  to  them,  I  shall  not  take  up  further  lime  of 
the  House.    In  that  address  I  said: 

,.-w,°'^  ^^^  serious  situation  that  presents  itself  to  Congress  is 
tin     V:.     Neutrality  Act  was  passed,  and  whether  we  now  at  this 

Jhe  o-h^r  nr  t°''i1  ^''^'"'^  "'^'  ^'^  ""  ^^  *°  ^^^^P  either  one  side  or 
the  oJier  or  to  place  any  one  of  the  warring  nation.<=  or  ncutriU 
nation,^  for  that  matter,  in  a  different  posiUon  than  ?hcy  wefe 
when  the  present  war  was  declared  in  Europe. 

After  citing  a  number  of  authorities  to  the  effect  that 
should  we  change  our  neutrality  law  now,  it  would  be  an 
unneutral  act.  I  said  further: 

To  me  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  question  but  what  if 
^T  amend  this  act  at  the  present  time  and^lift  the  embargo  on 
arri:s  and  ammunition  so  that  it  may  be  shipped  to  the  warrmS 
naticns,  that  we  have  committed  an  unneutral  act  sufflcTem^ 
i^1o?dSin"''''°''   '^^^   '^'^'"'    '^^'   exception,    to   declare    war    on 


I  have  listened  to  the  debate  here  in  the  House  on  the  res- 
olution; I  have  read  practically  all  of  the  debates  In  the 
Senate,  outside  of  those  I  listened  to  personaUy  and  I  am 
more  convmccd  than  ever  that  if  we  vote  to  raise  the  em- 
bargo on  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  bel- 
ligerents that  it  may  and  probably  wiU  lead  to  very  serious 
consequences. 


I- 
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A  rTcat  deal  has  been  said  here  abou*  tht'  Communists  and 
about  Russia,  and  at  the  present  time,  tven  before  we  have 
acted  on  thrs  bill,  there  is  a  war  on  now  between  the  White 
Hcu?e  and  Ru-sia.  It  may  be  only  a  war  of  words  now.  but 
scm vtimps  words  l''ad  to  thincs  more  serious  after  they  have 
bitn  .-p.  Ken.  If  we  would  have  taken  just  one-tenth  of  the 
time  in  tryuig  to  put  down  the  piopacanda  and  acts  of  vio- 
lence tliat  havf  been  going  on  in  tins  country  for  the  last  6 
years,  we  v.-ould  not  have  a  situation  facing  us  .^ueh  n-  we 
h:;ve  today.  It  was  suggested  yesterday  by  my  colleague 
from  Massaeh.usetts  that  we  recall  our  Ambassador  from 
Russia.  If  *h;s  w.ir  of  words  continues  befw.^on  the  White 
Hcusp  and  Russia,  the  chances  are  that  we  will  not  have  to 
recaM  him.  but  he  vviil  be  sent  heme  and  we  will  be  asked  to 
recall  our  own. 

That  hard-working  Mem.ber  from  California  [Mr.  Vocnnisl 
called  the  atrmtion  of  the  House  yesterday  to  one  of  the  !r.ii>t 
important  thine<  in  this  country,  and  that  i.s  the  unemploy- 
ment. If  v,-:'  i-i:id  tak-n  care  of  the  unemployment  in  this 
country  during  the  past  6  years  inst(-ad  of  having  so  many  on 
the  dole,  a  good  many  American  citir.ens  would  not  havf  had 
to  act  as  v.-indow  dressers  for  communistic  organiz  itions  m 
this  country.  When  men  are  rait  of  em.ployment  aiu!  hungry 
they  turn  to  any  or'::an:7a*ion  wliich  promises  something  bel- 
ter, arid  that  is  why  we  have  the  communistic  ore an:z.it ions 
and  the  German  Bund  in  this  country  today. 

If  anyone  questions  just  what  the  belligerents  are  going  to 
think  about  our  repealing  the  embargo  on  arms  und  am- 
m.unit.on,  .~i-^  to  whether  it  will  be  an  unneutral  act  or  not, 
ju.-t  let  m-  quote  from,  what  the  Premier  of  Rus.^ia  said  m  !;is 
speech  of  'he  31<t  of  October.     I  quote: 

In  any  eveiit  o  ir  country  a.=;  n  noutral  country  which  is  not  inter- 
ested in  the  spread  of  war  wiU  take  evcr\-  m.a.'^ure  to  render  war 
less  devastating:,  to  weaken  ir,  and  to  hasten  its  termination  in  the 
interests  of  peace.  Frrm  this  standpoint  the  decision  of  the 
American  Government  trj  lift  the  embarv^o  on  tlie  export  of  arms 
to  btlhgerent  countries  raises  justified  misgivings. 

It  can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  the  clfcct  of  this  decision  will 
not  be  to  weaken  war  and  hasten  its!  termination,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  to  inten.-lfy,  aggravate,  and  protract  it.  Of  course,  this 
decision  may  insure  big  profits  for  American  war  industries.  But 
one  asks.  Can  this  serve  as  any  justificatica  for  lifting;  the  embargo 
on  the  export  cf  arms  from  America?     Clearly  it  cannot. 

If  anybody  questions  the  purpose  of  the  raising  of  the  em- 
bargo, and  whether  we  arc  going  to  htlp  one  side  or  the  otiier 
who  are  engacied  in  this  conflict  in  Europr,  whicli  is  of  no 
concern  to  us,  all  they  need  to  do  is  to  look,  at  the  Washington 
Times-Herald  for  yesterday  morning  and  see  the  head  line 
v.hich  says,  "Allies  wait  repeal  for  700  plants.  One  hundred 
million  dollars  worth  of  ships  ready  for  war  as  soon  as  arms 
embargo  is  lifted."  In  New  York,  Baltimore,  and  at  least 
three  points  in  California  a  total  of  approxim.ately  700  Ameri- 
can war  pla.ies  are  in  storage  or  nearmn:  completion  await- 
ing only  repeal  of  the  United  Slates  arm.:  em.bargo  before 
being  shipped  to  England  and  France  for  use  in  the  European 
war. 

These  planes,  the  bulk  of  them  bombers,  represent  approximately 
half  of  those  ordered  bv  the  Allies  before  the  ovitbreak  of  ho^- 
tilities  September  3  and  are  worth  about  $100,000,000. 

In  addition,  French  and  BrJti.'^h  mi.^.'^ions  are  said  tn  be  r^ady  to 
place  orders  for  another  5,750  airplanes,  once  the  enibanjo  is  lifted, 
bringing  their  total  investaicnt  to  more  than  SGOO.OOO.OOO.  Th'-'se 
are  the  figures  given  out  as  regards  French  and  Briti.jh  orders 
delivered  awaiting  embargo  repeal. 

I  was  tremendously  interested  in  the  statement  of  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  SumnersI.  when  ho  gave  the  example 
of  the  man  v.ho  felt  that  he  was  to  be  robbed  and  asked  to 
buy  a  gun,  that  he  was  going  to  be  attacked.  Th.e  hardware 
merchant  ;  sked  him.  by  whom,  and  he  told  him,  and  then 
the  merchant  iuid,  "No;  I  am  doing  business  in  this  commu- 
nity, and  I  have  to  remain  neutral."  Now,  I  can  think  of  a 
much  b^'tter  answer  that  this  merchant  could  have  made  to 
the  man.  He  could  have  said  to  him.  "No;  you  are  deliber- 
ately planning  to  murder  a  man,  and  I  don't  propose  to  be  an 
accessory  to  that  murder."  And  applying  that  same  reason- 
ing to  America,  they  can  very  easily  say  to  England  and 
France,  and  for  that  matter,  to  any  other  nation  wanting  to 
buy  arms  and  ammunition;  "No;  this  Nation,  wtiich  is  con- 


sidered tile  ni  st  powerful  nation  in  the  world,  and  con.,id- 
ered  by  other  nations  the  most  highly  civilized,  is  not  gomg 
to  be  an  accessory  *o  the  wholesale  murder  of  human  beinRS, 
but  we  are  going  to  do  as  all  the  other  less  pcv.t  riul.  and  \n-v- 
haps  less  highly  civilized  nations  of  the  world  are  doing,  and 
refuse  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  natun  wh- :i  ;t 
is  at  war." 

There  can  be  no  cbjections  to  selling  on  a  ca.-h-aiid-carry 
basis  such  articles  a.-  will  sustain  life  an.i  piv  ■  r:<  humanity, 
such  as  food,  clothing,  and  raw  material.-  eaiin  ci  in  the  buy- 
ers" own  ships,  which  will  only  have  a  iLiideney  to  advance 
and  eai  ry  on  civilization. 

Let  us.  in  these  final  hours  of  this  debate,  rcali::e  that  cur 
entrance  into  this  war  may,  a!"'.d  pelhap.-^  w.ll,  be  the  end  of 
our  system  of  democracy,  under  vhich  our  great  institutions 
have  been  developing  during  the  last  150  years,  and  which 
have  made  us  the  greatest  nation  on  earth.  The  greatest 
de.ncer  that  could  possibly  face  us  is  that  of  bankruptcy.  We 
brcame  prosperous  by  staying  cut  of  the  last  war.  We 
b:&ught  on  our  great  depression  by  going  into  it,  When  the 
time  comes  that  it  becomes  ncce.'=sary  fur  us  to  repudiate  cur 
obligations  or  admit  our  inability  to  pay  them,  then  our 
democracy  ends.  That  is  the  reason  that  wt  l.,i\e  ihe  war 
m  Europe  today,  b' eau.se  at  the  end  <f  trie  la>t  war  every 
nation  involvid  m  it.  practically,  was  bankrupt,  and  it  be- 
came neres.sary  for  them  to  repudiate  their  cblications.  Th.e 
result  of  that  war  was  that  since  1919  ^-'vt'U  d-  mocratic  na- 
tions. With  population  of  niore  than  700.000.000  p<^-ople,  have 
fallen  into  the  hands  cf  dictatorship,  and  we  do  not  need 
to  think  vory  mueli  to  realize  that  when  it  comes  V^  this 
new  war.  that  these  dictatcrships  seem  to  all  think  alike. 
Communism  sleeps  easily  with  naz;-ism.  and  tliose  whose 
views  were  the  opposite  a  year  ago.  now  see  eye  to  eye, 

George  Washington  gave  us  some  very  good  advice  whon 
he  said.  "In  all  of  your  dt^ahnes  w^th  other  nations,  tnir.k  of 
your  own  country  first."  We  may  synipathizc  with  tla-  Allies 
today,  and,  like  m\  di.stingui.Nla  d  and  belo\(ci  fi.end  fic.n 
Missi.^.-ippi  Mr.  Rankin  i,  may  I  .^ay  lo  you  ih.it  every  drop 
of  blood  tliat  fiows  in  my  veins  corner  from  people  that  are 
engaged  on  the  sid*'  of  the  AHie:-  today.  I  may  sympathize 
with  them,  but  I  sympathize  more  With  my  own  country, 
wliieh  11' ed-s  tlie  l>:st  judgment  that  I  can  nr>.;.-ter  at  this 
tmif.  That  judgment  telis  mo  ih.at  wc  havo  here  at  Lome 
many  ui:  (/ived  problem.s;  and  v.h.  :t  we  ou 'ht  to  do  i-  to  try 
and  .-^olve  thr-e  problems  at  honif  and  lot  Europr  ^Mlvl•  their 
own  probli  m  without  our  help.  Lei  us  mmd  our  own  bu.^!- 
ness  at  the  pie.-cnt  time. 

We  were  able  under  the  present  neutrality  law  to  stay  out 
of  the  Ethiopian  War;  we  hav  bi  en  able  to  stay  out  of  the 
Japanese-Ch:ne.-e  War;  wo  were  able  lo  .->tay  oui  of  the 
Spanish  Civil  War;  and  new  let  us  .lay  out  ol  thi.>  E  uopean 
war  and  keep  the  world  safe  f(n-  America  when  the  time 
comes  wht  n  we  ean  be  of  real  assi.\lance  to  all  of  the.se  war- 
ring nation'^,  i^nd  wo  may  be  able  to  help  ihrm  to  .i  fair  and 
just  peace  when  they  are  through  fmlitinj.  Lot  u.-  m.i.nta.n 
our  high  standard  of  living;  and  e\en  thouiih  it  b-'  the  la.^t 
haven  of  peace  and  democracy.  Irt  u.s  hope  that  v. e  w.ll  be 
in  position  where  we  may  offer  our  assistance  m  the  Vvay  of 
furnishing  our  resources  with  proper  security  to  lalp  the 
warr.ng  nations  to  a  just  and  lasting  peace. 

I  shall  vote  to  rotain  the  present  embargo.  If  we  \ole  to 
lift  It.  and  it  brings  this  Nation  into  a  war,  v.le'h,  m  my 
luimble  opinion,  it  will,  I  -hall  be  able  to  live  ihe  rmiaining 
ytar,  of  miy  life  with  a  conscience  that  will  say  to  me.  "You 
did  not  by  your  vote  heI,o  to  destroy  humanity  by  lending 
your  assistaiice  to  the  kil.mg  cf  human  being.;." 

If  the  embargo  is  maintained,  Am.erica  ean  always  say  to 
the  r.'st  of  the  world,  no  ma'ter  how  long  the  war  is  pro- 
longed. "We  did  not  aid  anybody  in  the  de-truction  that  only 
can  come  from  arms,  ammunition,  and  poison  gas."  Ap- 
plause.) 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  GERL.^cn  ]  as  much  time  as  hv  may  desire. 

Mr.  GERLACH.  Mr.  Speaker,  wf  know  the  (lefinition  of 
neuiraliiy  is  "the  condition  of  a  nation  which  maintains  a 
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policy  of  noninterference  in  conflicts  between  other  nations"- 
nnd  It  IS  my  mtcn-e  desire  to  see  that  this  great  country  of 
curs  retains  iis  neutrality  in  this  present  issue  which  had  its 
beginning  long  before  the  present  war  began  en  Septem- 
ber 1.  To  leg  slate  neutrality  is  a  diffieult  task  for  true 
neutraiity  is  absolute  neutrality,  when  a  nation  abstains 
luhy  from  any  participation  or  interference  in  the  war  being 
waged;  and  America  cannot  have  any  neutrality  if  we  are 
to  follow  the  dictates  of  the  President  and  lift  the  embargo 
now  m  force.  Once  that  is  done  we  shall  be  participating 
m  commerce  With  warring  nations  and  so  violate  the  ethics 
of  absolute  neutrality,  which  would  eventually  mean  our 
being  drawn  mto  war,  and  that  seems  to  be  the  object  of  the 
adhiini.stration. 

I  have  no  faith  in  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Chief  Executive 
How  couid  I  have  faith  in  the  pchcy  of  a  President  who 
time  and  again  has  proven  himself  to  be  at  odds  with  the  vital 
issues  at  stake?  He  tells  us  our  frontier  is  en  the  Rhine 
while  ycu  and  I  well  know  that  our  frontier  is  no  farther 
away  than  3  miles  east  of  the  Atlantic  coast.  Again,  he  savs 
It  IS  up  to  u^  to  defend  the  democracies  of  the  woiid.  But 
I  say  to  you  that  it  is  up  to  us,  first  and  foremost,  to  save 
the  130.000.000  people  of  our  own  democracy.  Who  are  we 
to  police  the  world  and  theroby  involve  ourselves  in  foreign 
quarrels,  when  we  have  problems  of  our  own  at  home  to 
solve? 

Onco  n.^am  ho  voiced,  in  his  famed  Chicago  speech  his 
opinion  of  those  nations  he  termed  the  "quarantine  nations  " 
He  mentioned  the  United  States-Japanese  Treaty  of  1911 
wher.bv  abrogation  could  be  made  within  6  months  if  the 
n(ce.s,Mty  aro.'^e.  He  finally  recalled  that  treaty,  and  the 
6  months'  abrogation  pt-ncd  will  be  up  in  January  1940 
Yet  for  2  years  he  allowed  arms  and  munitions  to  be  sold  to 
the  Japanese  Government  for  the  express  purpose  of  use  in 
that  country  s  undeclared  war  with  China.  I  ask  you.  if  he 
is  sincerely  for  peace,  why  did  he  not  have  the  treatv  recalled 
uiien  China  was  first  attacked? 

When  war  did  come  in  Europe  on  Septem.ber  1,  the  Chief 
Executive  oid  not  wait  until  the  regular  session  of  Congress 
would  convene,  but  he  called  a  special  session  on  September  21 
to  introduce  his  ideas  on  the  subject — and  they  were  fixed 
ideas,  as  can  well  be  seen.  In  his  speech  before  Congress 
on  September  21  he  pleaded  that  the  embargo  be  lifted.  He 
deolarrd  that  the  only  time  we  placed  an  embargo  on  our 
shipments  was  in  1812.  and  he  implied  that  it  cau.sed  our  War 
of  1812.  But.  after  careful  research  into  all  the  records.  I 
find  that  the  em.bargo  was  lifted  m  1809.  3  vears  before  that 
war  was  begun,  and.  therefore,  it  could  have  had  no  possible 
bearins  on  the  War  cf  1812.  But  such  is  the  wav  the  admin- 
15 1  rat  ion  twists  the  facts  to  gain  its  ends. 

At  that,  he  did  not  call  in  the  Japanese  Treaty  of  1911 
until  after  the  Bloom  bill  was  defeated  in  the  Senate.  The 
King  and  Queen  of  England  were  visiting  these  shores  at  the 
timp  tho  Bloom  bill  was  broucht  before  Coneress,  and  a  Wash-  i 
irmton  newspaper  proclaimed  that  it  would  be  a  nice  ges' ure 
if  the  House  and  Senate  would  pa."=s  the  bill  before  the  King 
and  Queen  left  for  home.  But  it  failed  to  pa.ss  for  the  main 
reason  that  it  delegated  to  the  Chief  Executive  additional 
powers  27  tim.es.  and  7  miore  t^mes  delegated  power  to  the 
Munitions  Board,  which  he  named.  Had  the  Bloom  bill 
passed  and  these  powers  been  granted  in  addition  to  the 
already  enormous  powers  held  by  the  President  under  our 
Consti-uticn,  then  Congress  would  have  become  m.erely  a 
rubbtr  stamp.  Tcday  we  are  faced  with  the  Pittman  bill, 
known  as  the  neutrality  substitute  of  1939.  It  is,  I  say  to 
you,  only  a  rechris'ening  of  that  Bloom  bill. 

Once  more  we  have  evidence  of  the  insincerity  of  cur  Presi-  i 
dent.  He  a'-ked  for  the  pa.ss-ge  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935  and  the  subsequent  amendments  of  1936  and  i937,  and 
now  he  does  an  about  face  with  the  Bloom  bill  disguised  as 
the  Pittman  bill  and  hopes  to  have  the  embargo  lifted.  This, 
I  am  sure,  will  lead  us  directly  to  war.  The  minute  the 
Neutrality  Act  is  weakened  and  we  trade  any  war  materials 
with  any  of  the  belligerent  nations,  then  we  no  longer  have 
absolute  neutrality.    I  say  that  if  the  Neutrality  Act  as  it  1 
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I  stands  today  is  not  satisfactory,  let  us  make  it  so  by  amend- 
:  mg  It  with  the  necessary  changes,  as  should  be  done     Let  us 

do  this  rather  than  lift  the  embargo,  which  will  presage  our 

entry  into  the  war. 

There  are  a  number  of  schools  of  thought,  however  in  this 
connection.  There  are  those  persons  who  sav  we  cannot 
possibly  stay  out  of  the  war  regardless  of  the  embargo.  To 
them  I  give  as  an  illustration  Holland.  Denmark  Norway 
Sweden,  and  Switzerland.  From  1914  to  1918,  with  war  all 
around  them  on  land  and  sea  and  in  the  air,  thev  maintained 
absolute  neutrality.  And  certain  of  these  countries  placed 
embargoes  on  the  sale  of  war  materials  to  the  countries  then 

;  at  war.  If  they,  when  they  were  in  the  center  of  the  bloody 
arena,  could  stay  out  of  the  World  War,  surely  we  can  stay 
out  of  this  war,  3,000  miles  away  from  it.  And  to  this  school  of 
thought  I  also  say:  These  countries  are  the  ones  who  today 
do  not  owe  us  any  money,  as  do  the  warring  nations  who  have 
not  even  paid  up  their  interest. 

There  is  the  school  of  thought  which  cries  that  we  need 
the  business,  that  we  should  sell  to  the  countries  at  war  so 

,  that  our  factories  hum  with  the  work  of  production  To 
them  I  only  need  point  to  the  21  Latin  American  countries 
to  the  south  of  us.  Our  arms  manufacturers— all  of  our 
manufacturers— could  very  well  widen  their  South  American 

I  markets. 

Today  we  have  only  between  25  and  30  percent  of  the 
Latin  American  trade.  The  rest  goes  to  European  nations 
those  very  nations  now  at  war.  There  is  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  have  practically  all  cf  that  trade.  For  those  who 
think  that  these  countries  south  of  us  are  only  poorly  devel- 
oped wilderness.  I  ask  that  they  check  with  their  geography 
where  they  will  find  that  their  com.bined  population  is  over 
the  100.000,000  mark.  This  represents  a  great  deal  of  trade 
and  after  all,  why  should  we  let  other  nations  have  that 
trade  when  it  is  we  who.  in  the  final  analysis,  must  protect 
those  countries  against  foreign  aggression  because  of  our 
J   Monroe  Doctrine? 

[       The  entire  issue  is  clouded  in  the  maze  of  propaganda  daily 
bemg  fed  to  us.     The  metropolitan  newspapers,  the  movies 
and  even  the  radio  interests  are  using  propaganda  to  achieve 
their  aims.    But  the  large  manufacturers,  the  United  States 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  all  other  clear-headed    clear- 
thinkmg   persons   are   fearful   of  losing   our   constitutional 
form  of  Government.    And  we  may  lose  it  if  we  follow  the 
dictates  of  the  Chief  Executive  and  lift  the  embargo.     How 
can   we   afford   the   cost   of   another   war   without   bringing 
financial   chaos   to  the   best   country   in   the   world   today? 
That  IS  what  we  fear.     Another  war  will  cost  between  fifty 
and   one   hundred   billion   dollars,   and   that,   added   to   our 
already  staggermg  national  debt  of  almost  $45,000,000  000 
would  most  assuredly  tear  asunder  our  financial  structure! 
This  would  mean  the  eventual  repudiation  of  governmental 
stocks   and   bonds   and   other    obligations.     And   when    this 
happens,   the  constitutional  form  of  government  our  fore- 
fathers fought  and  bled  for,  will  be  in  grave  danger     The 
founders  of  our  great  Nation  fled  from  the  selfsame  perse- 
cution in  Europe  mere  than  two  centuries  ago;   and  there 
are  thousands  and  thousands  of  refugees  fleeing  the  same 
conditions  in  Europe  today.     We  cannot  let  it  happen  here. 
What  did  the  World  War  gain  us?     We  lost  in  any  way 
you  look  at  it.     In  the  350,000  dead  and  wounded  we  lost 
the  pride  of  young  American  manhood.    And  it  has  cost  us 
from  the  beginning  of  the  war  to  the  pi-esent  date    almost 
$100,000,000,000.     Yet   the   few   billions  of   dollars   in    trade 
we  received  during  the  World  War  amounts  to  less  than  half 
the  amount  Congress  appropriated  for  peacetime  measures 
in   the   fiscal   year   of    1933-40.     Tliat   horrible   sacrifice    of 
our  men,  and  the  mounting  total  of  its  cost  was  said  then 
to  have  been  for  the  puipose  of  saving  democracy,  but  I  sin- 
cerely   believe    we    only   saved   democracy   for    bigger    and 
bloodier  wars. 

I  say  to  you  that  we  should,  therefore,  keep  our  Neutrality 
Act  in  force  and  not  attempt  to  lift  the  embargo.  Let  us 
turn  our  efforts  to  the  strengthening  of  our  national  defense. 
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The  last  so.ssion  of  Cov.^ress  voted  S2  000  000.000  for  this 
work,  but  I  believe  we  could  spend  two  or  more  billions  in 
addition.  I  will  support  whatever  requests  are  made  by  the 
Army  and  Navy  engineers  in  order  to  increase  the  power  of 
our  defen.-ie.  for  I  sincerely  believe  that  the  best  insurance 
we  can  ha\e  for  peace  will  be  a  national  defense  all  other 
nations  will  be  fearful  cf. 

We  have  Senators  and  Congressmen,  however,  who  are 
definitely  pro-British  and  pro-Fi'erxh  and  who  wi.-h  the  em- 
bargo lifted  in  favor  of  those  count nos.  I  believe  them  wrong, 
for  I  believe  that  true  Americanism  is  neither  pro-British, 
pro-Fi'cnch.  pro-G?rman,  pro-Russian.  pro-Iialian.  nor  any- 
thing but  cood  old  pro-American.  Yet  Senator  Austin,  of 
Vermont,  publicly  admits  he  wants  to  aid  England  and  France. 
He  stated  in  a  recent  address — and  I  quote: 

V.'e  must  make  it  possible  for  Gic.u  Britain  and  France  to  get 
supplies.     Wo  cid  not  need  to  ask  wliLther  the  bill  is  neutral. 

Senator  Burke,  of  Nebraska,  declares  that  the  lifting  cf  the 
embargo  would  benefit  Ensiland  and  France,  and  that  he 
would  v,-ant  it  so.  Like  the  President's  -quarantine"  sperch. 
and  the  idiotic  statements  that  our  frontier  is  on  the  Rhme, 
and  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  defend  the  dem.ocracies  of  the  world, 
it  shows  us  that  the  administration  is  not  neutral,  and  that  it 
intends,  if  possible,  to  help  the  Allies  by  any  mea.-ures  it  can. 
But  the  admmlstration  does  not  seem  to  realize  that  once  we 
sell  our  war  materials  to  the  Allied  nations  we  lay  cur  innocent 
ships,  those  of  the  merchant  marine  carrying  noncontraband, 
open  to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  And  should  one.  two.  or 
three  American  ships  be  lost,  the  United  States  would  without 
question  be  drawn  into  the  war.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to  be 
just  a  little  bit  neutral  and  not  give  cause  for  war.  or.  at 
least,  the  type  of  reprisal  which  will  cause  us  to  enter  the  war. 
We  cannot  be  a  little  bit  neutral  and  still  be  honest. 

Thus  the  administration  is  not  honest.  It  lacks  sincerity, 
and  it  is  using  the  same  tactics  that  almost  ruined  us  in  the 
World  War  and  are  sure  to  ruin  us  this  time  unless  we  .-tick 
to  the  truth  and  remain  absolutely  neutral. 

The  very  purpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act — '"to  preserve  the 
neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  interests" — would  be  de- 
feated with  the  passing  of  the  Pittman  bill  and  the  lifting  of 
the  embargo.  I  assure  you  that  I,  repre^'enting  the  Ninth 
Pennsylvania  District  in  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
Washington,  will  do  all  within  my  power  to  prevent  the  lifting 
of  the  embart'o.  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  sacrificing  of  mil- 
lions of  American  youth.  I  do  not  want  to  s<'e  our  monetary 
structure  and  our  constitutional  form  of  government.  wh:ch 
is  the  finest  form  of  government  in  the  world  today,  fall  to 
pieces.  I  do  not  want  to  see  any  foreign  "ism"  take  root  and 
develop  here. 

So  I  say  to  you  emphatically  that  I,  as  a  Repre.-entative.  will 
spend  every  available  minute  of  my  time  in  the  endeavor  to 
keep  this  gr^at  Republic  of  the  United  States  free  from  th*^ 
foreign  entanglements  which  would  draw  us  into  the  war  and 
thence  into  oblivion. 

We  and  our  children  must  live  in  the  world  as  we  make  it, 
and  so  America's  future  is  important  to  all  of  us.  That 
future  depends  on  our  decisions  and  our  actions  now:  depends 
on  our  keeping  out  of  war.  And  I  assure  you  that  my  deci- 
sions and  my  actions  will  always  be  for  a  lasting  peace. 
LApplause.  1 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Andersen  1  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  H.  CARL  ANDERSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  6  weeks  we 
have  waited  patiently  for  this  House  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  express  its  opinion  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  That  is  the  issue  before  us.  "Very  few  of  us  here 
oppose  the  strengthening  of  our  Neutrality  Act  through  provi- 
sions preventing  our  ships  from  carrying  supplies  to  bel- 
ligi^rents.  Very  few  of  us  here  today  wish  to  see  our  people 
finance  another  World  War.  We  are  not  as  yet  finished 
pa.\ing  for  the  last  one.  But  there  are  many  Members  here 
today — the  majority,  I  sincerely  hope — who  cannot  stomach 
the  id'-'^a  of  our  great  Nation  selling  instruments  of  death  for 
fool's  gold — instruments  of  death,  not  only  aimed  at  destruc- 


tion of  the  soldiers  cf  foreign  countries  wlih  which  we  are 
not  at  war.  but,  more  horrible  yet,  perhaps  destined  to  carry 
their  ill-fated  message  to  thousands  of  women  and  children 
far  behind  the  lines,  m.cssages  of  death  from  the  people  of  tlio 
United  S'ates. 

I  condemn  the  proposed  repral  of  the  arms  embargo  be- 
cause it  casts  over  our  Nation  the  same  sinister  shadow  that 
was  with  us  in  the  years  from  1914  to  1917 — a  belief  fostered 
by  the  devil  and  his  aidos  that  our  Nation  coti2d  prosper  by 
selling  implements  of  destruction,  a  belief  that  our  great 
Nation  should  shed  the  blood  of  thousands  of  American  boys 
in  order  to  pr- vent  a  crash  in  munitions-sales  pro.>,perity,  a 
mistaken  bthrf  that  we  could  hc-lp  preserve  dt  mocracy  by 
fighting  in  European  quarrels. 

To  repral  the  arms  embargo  at  this  lime  .sprves  notice  on 
the  rest  of  the  world  that  the  United  States  i>  unneutral:  th.at 
we  are  definitely  alining  ourselve-s  wuh  the  Allies.  I  want 
personally  to  see  Hitier  and  Stalin  uprooted  a.-v  much  as  any 
man  in  this  House.  I  want  to  see  communi.sm,  fa>cism,  and 
all  kinds  of  "isms"  but  Americanism  expunged  from  our  b"- 
lev-r'd  country.  My  immediate  familv  made  its  contribution 
to  the  preservaMon  of  d  mocracy  m  1917.  I  am  sure  wp  would 
do  so  again  today  if  neces.->ary.  a.s  all  good  Americans  would 
do.  but  with  this  proviso:  For  the  United  Stat«>s  onlv.  on 
American  soil,  in  difense  of  cur  Nation,  and  not  fighting  the 
battles  of  munition  profiteers  or  to  take  part  in  evt.  r-ri  earring 
boundary  dl.^putcs  in  Eiaope  or  els<  where. 

I  agree  fully  with  two  gentlemen  who  spoke  yesterday,  Mr. 
Barton,  of  New  York,  and  Mr.  R.*.nkin.  ot  Mis.si'^.^ip'pi,  who 
stated  that  we  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  peace  at  this  time 
by  refusing  to  sell  the  trappings  of  war.  Let  us  first  see  if 
there  is  actually  a  war  over  there.  If  it  does  materialize,  let 
us  give  to  the  American  people  the  opportunity  to  say  whe'h'T 
or  not  we  shall  go  to  the  direct  assistance  of  the  Allies.  Why 
boost  our  country  into  this  war  througn  the  back  door  and 
have  our  people  wake  up  to  find  thtm.selves  in  it  eventually 
b'cauie  of  the  passag'^  by  Congrt'.vs  today  of  the  r-'peai  of 
the  arms  eniba.ri-'o.  because  of  th.e  d  .--iructum  today  (,f  our 
own  neutrality.  Ti-day  this  war.  so-called,  is  a  i:'imv  of 
international  diplom.acy.  We  always  get  the  wor.^t  ol  it  in 
diplomatic  dealings  with  calculating  foreigner.^.  This  war 
may  not  materialize  into  a  real  war  if  this  Congress  will  show 
its  d  'slre  for  peace  by  refusing  to  encourage  bt'llig<rrnts 
through  the  repeal  of  the  arm.s  embareo. 

Each  and  every  Member  of  thi^  b(-ciy  want.--  to  do  what  13 
right  accord'ns  to  his  or  her  views  en  'lii.>  very  .sti-ii  u.>  ciU''"-- 
tion  and  also  wants  to  keep  our  beloved  country  out  of  foreign 
entanglements  and  out  of  all  wars.  No  la.in  or  v.uman  who 
thought  different  would  be  fit  for  a  seat  m  thi-  pi  ice  today. 
I  nccoi'd  to  each  and  every  one  of  yoti  wh'  'Ik  r  you  vote 
asrainst  repeal  of  the  arm.--  embargo  or  not.  the  credit  for 
honestly  desiring  to  do  wli.at  your  conscience  (iemand-  of  you. 

May  I  call  attention  to  one  part  of  this  bill  that,  tlirc-ueh 
negative  action,  pernnts  doing  what  I  am  sure  that  tlie  buik 
of  the  Hou.se  would  vote  down  if  given  the  opportunity  to  do 
S(^?  I  refer  to  the  sale  of  poison  gas,  which,  it  tli.'  i(;;eal  of 
the  arms  em^bargo  prevails  today,  may  be  .^old  and  shipped 
to  belligerent  nations  by  our  munition  m.iker.-^ — exported, 
mind  you.  from  the  shores  of  our  ureat  America. 

The  Senate  .^aw  fit  to  reject  the  Danaiii  r  amendment 
which  had  for  its  purpose  the  prohibition  of  the  sale  and 
exportation  of  poison  gas  from  the  United  States.  My  only 
comment  on  the  action  of  that  augu-t  body  is  that  I  am 
proud  of  the  fact  that  neither  of  th.e  Senators  from  the  great 
State  of  Minnesota  were  numbered  among  the  56  Senators 
who  opposed  this  very  humane  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  any  mea.>ure  which,  under  the  gui.se  of  neu- 
trality, carries  the  damnable  provision  that  permits  muni- 
tions makers  in  this  country  to  profit  fioiii  the  exportation 
of  poison  gas  to  belligerent  nation.s — poison  gas.  the  most 
despised  weapon  of  war  devised  as  yet  by  the  Ingenuity  of 
man — out  of  our  great  Nation,  supposedly  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  and  not  the  destruction  of  mankind — I  repeat, 
any  measure  carrying  such  pro\i.-ion.  through  negative 
action  or  not,  does  not  deserve  consideration  on  the  floor  of 
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this  House.  Any  Congressman  that  votes  for  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  today,  without  some  perfecting  amend- 
ment against  the  exportation  of  poison  gas  may  not  hTve  to 
ar^wer  to  his  constituents  for  that  vote,  but  surely  at  times 

Vl^.n"^ 'TTh'^'^^I^^''^^  ""''  °^^^^'^^  well-deserved  rest! 

ThinJc  of  the  thousands  of  women,  far  back  from  the 
front  ines,  that  you  may  by  your  vote  today  condemn  to  a 
horrible  death,  a  death  wrought  in  America,  the  land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Death  by  bullets,  shrapnel,  or  by  artillery  fire  are  humane 

1"  on'^K^^Vf ""  ^?  '^^^  ^^  ^^'-  ^^  f°"^er  is  usually  suf- 
fered by  the  soldiers  in  the  front  line,  the  latter  has  no 
regards  as  to  whom  it  cuts  down.  Shall  we  here  have  It 
engraven  on  our  memories  that  we  have  helped  to  enact  legis- 
lation which  makes  it  entirely  possible  for  American  manu- 
factured poison  gas  to  be  dumped  in  bombs  from  speeding 
planes  onto  defensele.es  villages?  Is  this  great  Nation  to 
descend  to  inhuman  depths  and  foster  the  killing  of  women 
and  children,  not  even  in  a  humane  way,  as  we  would  dis- 
pose of  a  crippled  animal,  but  in  the  worst  possible  way 
permitted  by  the  genius  of  modern  invention? 

Back  home  in  Minnesota,  when  at  times  the  rats  become 
too  numerous  under  our  corncnbs.  I  have  used  cyanide  gas 
to  exterminate  them.  I  could  see  this  gas,  in  imagination,  as 
I  was  perform.mg  that  necessary  work  of  rodent  destruction 
slowly  creeping  d(;wn  the  burrows.  heaMer  than  air  as  it  is 
and  like  watcT,  finding  it^  level— this  same  cyanide  gas 
destroying  all  life  as  it  came  into  contact  with  it  Are  we 
in  this  Hcuse  today  going  to  pa.ss  this  bill  which  makes 
It  entirely  possible  to  see  this  same  thing  reenacted  but  this 
tim.e  with  human  b<'ings  as  the  victims,  attempting  vainly 
to  run  away  from  the  approaching  death  that  slowly  wends 
Its  way  down  the  valleys,  choking  the  hves  out  of  these 
people  just  as  the  cyanide  gas  choked  the  rats  in  our  corn- 
cnbs. 

Oh.  ye^.  you  say,  and  think  that  this  is  an  emotional  ap- 
peal and  IS  not  based  upon  the  hard  realistic  facts  of  war 
My  appeal  to  the  House  today,  my  appeal  to  you  men  and 
women,  is  based  on  a  hard  reahstic  fact,  left  to  us  by  the 
last   war— the   fact   of  my  brother  for  20   long  years  in   a 
Veterans'   hospital   with   his   wrecked    mentality    the   hard 
realistic   fact   of  seeing  the  other  700  boys  there  suffering 
at  that  one  hospital  the  tortures  of  the  damned:  and  God 
knows  how  many  American   boys  are  in   that   same  shape   ■ 
today— the  number  of  this  particular  hospital  is  101— suf- 
fering  because   of   just   such   devilish   inventions   as   poison   ' 
pas  and  it.^  kindred  destroyers.     I  repeat,  mv  appeal  to  you 
Is  based  on  just  as  realistic  facts  as  can  be  arrayed  before   j 
me.     All  I  ask  of  you  men  and  women  today  is  to  visit  for 
1  hour,  if  you  have  not  already  done  so.  the  nearest  veterans' 
hospital  before  you  vote  on  this  bill.     Talk  to  thp  bovs  there 
if   they  are  in   shape   to   talk  to  you.     Look  at   the   living 
corpses   fighting   eternally   their   battles   in   the   last   World 
War.     Then,  my  coUeagues.  if  you  still  feel  like  voting  for 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  if  you  are  still  willing  to 
vote  for  the  exportation  of  poison  gas,  all  I  can  say  Is  that 
you  have  done  your  duty  as  you  see  it.     [Applause  ] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Gross]  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  28  I  publicly 
declared  that  I  would  vote  for  a  cash-and-carry  biU  I 
meant  that  when  I  said  it,  and  I  still  mean  it.  I  made  cer- 
tain reservations  at  that  time,  and  that  was  that  I  would  not 
vo'e  for  additional  powers  to  the  Chief  Executive;  and  the 
fact  that  I  had  voted  for  the  Vorys  amendment  on  June  30 
was  serving  public  notice  that  I  was  against  sale  and  expor- 
tation of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to 
belligerent  nations. 

I  now  find  that  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate  recently  is 
not  requiring  ca.sh  settlement  for  the  goods  at  all  It  is 
greatly  increasing  Presidential  power  and  lifts  the  arms 
embargo,  permitting  us  to  sell  poi.son  gas.  liquid  fire,  and  all 
other  hellish  instruments  of  war  and  destruction. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  against  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  these  munitions.    Mothers  everywhere  are 
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praying  that  the  arms  embargo  be  retained.  British  agents  and 
propagandists  in  America  today  are  doing  aU  in  their  power 
to  get  us  involved  in  this  war.  to  again  fight  their  battles 
We  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  World 
War  and  maybe  never  will  and  we  ought  to  profit  by  our  past 
experiences  at  this  critical  time  and  not  be  dominated  by  our 
emotions  or  political  pressure.  We  should  have  but  one 
thing  m  mmd.  and  that  is  the  peace  and  prosperity  of 
America.  *-      »-       j    «* 

The  bill  we  passed  last  summer  has  16  solid  pages  stricken 
out  by  the  Senate  and  18  new  ones  added,  making  it  an 
entirely  different  bill.  Therefore,  my  patriotism  and  my  con- 
stituency and  my  own  common  sense  compel  me  to  vote 
against  the  repeal.     [Applause.] 

frn^'^r^^-  w^w  SP^^^er.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Harter]  as  much  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire. ■' 

Mr.  HARTER  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  administra- 
tion IS  urging  repeal  of  the  embargo  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
but,  at  the  same  time,  is  not  the  administration  even  now 
plamiing  the  expenditure  of  $5,000,000,000  to  network  our 
country  for  war?  U  we  are  going  to  spend  in  getting  ready 
for  war.  why  should  we  not  keep  the  embargo,  conserve  our 
factories  and  our  manpower  to  better  accomplish  our  com- 
plete national  defense  for  which  we  all  stand? 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  discussing  the  neutrahty  bill 
what  IS  going  on  in  administration  circles?     Is  it  not  true 
that  while  many  of  the  Members  of  this  body  are  here  on 
the  floor  urging  repeal  of  the  embargo  so  that  war  profits 
wiL  have  a  broader  scope,  that  the  administration  is  even 
now  setting  up  this  spending  program?     Is  it  not  true  that 
this   spending   program   contemplates  requests   of  Congress 
for  about  $5,000,000,000  for  this  military  network    but  to  be 
stated  to  us  for  the  purpose  of  retrenching,  due  to  the  havoc 
that  medalmg  will  ultimately  cause  in  this  country?     It  is 
or  is  It  not  true,  that  this  program  is  a  spending  program 
or  IS  It  for  defense?     I  repeat,  all  of  us  stand  foursquare  for 
truly  defensive  expenditures. 
Is  it  not  true  that  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to  appropriate 

(  this  money  for  hospitals  to  be  scattered  throughout  the  coun- 
trj',  with  the  understanding  that  they  will  be  turned  over  for 

;  the  care  of  our  wounded?  Is  it  not  true  that  the  adminis- 
tration  wants  to  use  that  money  for  housing  projects  scat- 
tered  in  various  places  throughout  our  land,  with  the  under- 

'  standing  that  they  will  be  used  for  barracks  for  our  soldiers' 
Is  It  not  true  that  we  are  to  be  asked  to  use  that  money  to 

I   bmld  military  highways  throughout  our  country   emergency 

I  airporis.  and  so  on— not  for  battleships,  aircraft  antiair- 
craft guns,  conser^'ing  and  building  up  our  arms  and  ammu- 
nition supplies,  and  other  similar  measures  of  a  defensive 
nature? 

What  is  the  story  about  this  $5,000,000,000  to  be  asked  of  us' 
Why  is  it  not  told  to  us  now  before  we  hft  the  embargo  so 
that,  if  It  is  given,  you  can  levy  the  taxes  on  those  who  make 
the  huge  temporary  profits  as  a  result  of  Ufting  the  embargo? 
Or  do  we  later  want  to  come  in  and  either  add  the  $5  000  - 
000.000  to  our  already  huge  Federal  debt  or  collect  it  from 
those  who  are  least  able  to  pay  and  who  will  ultimately  "pay 
the  fiddler"  in  higher  prices  for  the  necessities  of  life  resulting 
from  our  action  here? 

Why  do  we  not  t«ll  the  American  public  that  the  adminis- 
tration reaUzes  full  well  that  lifting  the  embargo  will  not  con- 
serve our  substance,  our  factories,  our  man  power,  and  so  on 
but  that  greater  unemployment  will  follow  the  present  war 
with  aU  of  unemployment's  attendant  horrors  so  well  known 
to  this  country?  Why  do  we  not  call  the  public's  attention  to 
our  present  huge  domestic  problems  and  get  down  to  brass 
tacks  in  trying  to  settle  those  problems  rather  than  lifting 
thJs  embargo?  Is  the  $5,000,000,000  a  cushion  for  that 
inevitable  fall? 

I  repeat,  we  should  go  after  our  domestic  problems  and 
spend  with  the  idea  of  building  up  our  defense  so  that  the 
nations  of  the  earth  will  know  we  are  prepared  and  have 
conserved  our  substance. 
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Thes?  are  questions  that  should  be  answered  to  the  rest  of 
us  in  this  body,  as  wlU  as  the  public,  who  will  have  to  pay 
the  bill. 

It"  the  admin'stration  is  not  going  to  come  in  with  any  pro- 
gram such  as  I  have  asked  about — and  I  am  sure  others  have 
heard  it  talked  about  and  read  something  about  it — I  hope 
those  in  charge  will  come  out  now  and  as-ure  the  public  that 
there  will  be  no  after  eff(:'cts;  that  our  .  ubstance  is  not  be'ng 
wasted  ai^d  *hat  there  will  be  no  such  request  for  huee  sums 
for  the  purposes  mentioned;  that  the  admin'-stratDn  L'-^lieves 
hfting  the  embargo  is  our  best  defensive  measure  and,  above 
all,  will  permanently  solve  our  crying  domestic  problems  and 
pay  off  our  nearly  $45,000,000,000  debt. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the  bill  passtd  in 
1G35.  amendi'd  in  1937.  and  amendments  to  which  we  are  now 
considering  should  not  be  called  our  neutrality  bill,  as  it  does 
not  completely  represent  neutrality,  as  recognized  under  the 
precepts  of  international  law.  In  this  statement  I  cannot 
agree,  although  I  will  cla-m  that  the  U^gislation  strays  from 
seme  of  those  precepts,  and  why  not? 

That  question  was  answered  at  a  time  when  passion,  due  to 
ex:s*ing  war  among  leading  countries  of  the  earth,  was  absent. 
It  was  answered  by  the  Members  of  Congress  passing  the 
Neutrality  Act,  amended  in  the  same  temperate  way  in  1937. 
These  enactments  were  well  cons:d''r«  d  at  a  time  of  compara- 
tive world  peace,  when  the  United  States  and  the  pr.  s-nt 
three  warring  nations  were  at  peace,  one  with  the  other. 
After  thorough,  unimpassioned  consideration,  with  the  advan- 
tage of  experience  gained  through  horrible  losses  in  life  and 
resources,  emerged  the  1935  act  with  its  amendment.s  follow- 
ing in  the  same  fashion  in  1937. 

In  that  legislation  we  have  an  embargo  clause  and  we  had 
cash  and  carry.  Today  we  are  consid-ring  amendments  to 
our  Neutrality  Act.  If  we  are  considering  amendments  to  a 
Neutrality  Act,  it  surely  is  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
United  States  neutral  und<^r  all  circum.-tances.  Today  our 
consideration  may.  however,  be  befogged,  although  it  should 
not.  We  >hcu!d  start  with  the  premise  of  "what  can  best 
keep  the  United  States  neutral  during  the  present  and  future 
belligrrent  outbursts"? 

If  we  are  imp-^lled  by  that  sole  purpose,  casting  aside  any 
affection  and  hate  toward  other  countries  or  their  leadership 
and  sticking  solely  to  that  one  impelling  thought,  "what  can 
best  keep  the  United  States  neutral,"  then  we  should,  at  least 
in  our  own  minds,  be  able  to  come  to  a  definite  conclusion. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  explained  as  containing  cash- 
and-carry  legislation.  In  examining  it  I  found  reasonable 
"carry"  legislation,  but  I  fail  to  find  "cash"  legislation,  or  let 
us  call  it  "sufficient"  legislation  against  extending  credit  to 
belligerents.  So  many  thousands  of  pages  of  words  have  been 
printed  about  these  amendments,  but  lack  of  emphasis,  in 
m.y  mind,  has  been  placed  on  it's  lack  of  restriction  against 
extending  credit  to  belligerents. 

It  makes  a  feeble  effort  to  legislate  against  dealing  in  securi- 
ties of  the  belligerent  governments  issued  after  the  date  of 
the  President's  proclamation  naming  such  government  at 
war.  It  makes  a  feeble  effort  to  legislate  against  extending 
credit  only  in  regard  to  sale  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  the 
like. 

These  clauses  are  so  weak  that  I  defy  anyone  conversant 
with  the  leg. slat  ion  to  prove  to  me  that  it  cannot,  in  each 
instance,  be  absolutely  circumvented.  Dees  the  present  legis- 
lation put  any  comniodities  dealt  in  with  belligerents  on  a 
cash  basis  other  than  arms  and  ammunition?  It  does  not, 
so  why  call  any  part  of  the  Senate  legislation  a  cash-and- 
carry  section?  Strip  it  of  this  misleading  description  and 
tell  the  public  that  it  does  not  stop  merchandise  coming  from 
this  country  reaching  a  belligerent  on  a  credit  basis.  The 
American  people  want  to  stop  such  credit  transactions.  They 
think  the  legislation  provides  for  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  and 
that  it  stops  our  interest  in  belligerent  securities.  Let  us  go 
the  whole  way,  and  let  them  know  that  it  does  not. 

Now,  what  about  the  embargo? 

It  was  good  enough  before  our  blood  pressure  had  cause 
to  rise  because  of   the  present   embroilment.     It  was  good 


enough  for  the  law  in  1935 — in  efFcct  up  to  the  present  time — 

with  protection  for  trade  on  inland  waterways.  Surely 
ncithing  has  honestly  h.ippentd  to  m.tke  the  embargo  less 
beneficial  to  tlv  mutrali'y  of  r\\<-  United  States.  Tliat  neu- 
trality IS  our  all-controlling  objective. 

We  of  the  Niagara  front. cr  are  confronted  with  the  old 
St.  Lawrence  waterway  project.  Simultaneously,  v.-ith  an- 
nouncem(^nt  of  the  Senate's  action,  the  people  of  our  section 
were  caused  to  sit  up  straight  in  bed  when  the  same  paper 
carried  the  news  that  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty  w:is 
"dusted  off."  It  has  been  dead  Ln  a  long  lime,  but  strangely 
enough  the  lead'n-s  of  Canada,  at  just  this  time  when  the 
Senate  acted  favorabiV,  and  the  Hcu..e  was  abcut  to  con-ider 
the  ameiuinvnts  to  lift  the  embargo,  decide  tliat  they  will 
rcconsid.  r  and  sit  down  and  discuss  the  matter  with  nur 
leaders  who  have  always  puslied  this  ph.intcm  project.  Was 
It  t.med  to  catch  some  congressional  voles  for  repeal  of  the 
embargo — votes  that  might  be  affec'ed  feeling  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Waterway  Treaty  would  help  their  section — or  is 
thrre  some  understand. ng  that  lifting  '.hr  rmbargo  will  pro- 
duc'  favorable  consideration  of  the  tnaty  by  th  Premiers  of 
Ontario  and  Qub-c''  Th.e  Prem.iTs  of  the.se  provincfS 
bloekvd  action  before,  for  whieh  liiey  .-h-^'ild  hav"  the  bles-^-ing 
cf  tile  Canadian  people,  as  well  as  tht  .^ui  iiiaii  people,  but 
why  should  the  cliange  m  front  happen  to  come  at  this 
psychological  moment  "^ 

We  have  heard  and  read  arguments  on  this  legislation  for 
months  and  should  come  to  our  conclusions  dispassionately. 
having  the  one  controlling  objective  before  u.>:  What  is  best 
for  the  neutrality  of  our  landl*  My  uicision  is  to  support 
the  arms  embargo,  and  1  ho^x^  t!-.at  the  Senate  amendments, 
with  addiucnal  amendm.nt.-.  k-cping  the  embargo  in  <  ur  law 
and  making  a  tiii'.y  ■'cash."  section  are  finally  :.dopteci  as  a 
result  of  this  special  session.  That,  to  my  niiiid.  i-  what  is 
now  best  for  the  neutrality  of  cur  land.     :  Applause.  I 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  tiie  gentle- 
man trorn  South  Dakota   ;  Mr.  Ca.e, 

Mr.  CASE  of  Sou'h  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  hi.wevf  r  this 
vote  may  go.  I  am  sure  that  when  the  mil  is  called  it  will 
represent  t!ie  most  hcart-searchmg  vote  that  has  been  cast 
in  this  House  since  I  have  been  a  Membi'r.  No  one  could 
hear  the  speeches  that  were  made  yesterday  and  that  have 
been  made  throughout  this  debate  and  fail  to  believe  that 
every  man,  when  tlie  tin.v  comes  for  hini  to  an>wer,  will  be 
answering  the  deepe-t  purposes  of  patnoti.sm  ;.nd  honest 
conv  ctiun  that  lie  has.  If  mistakes  are  made  they  will  be 
mistakes  of  information  and  not  of  intent. 

With  tins  in  mind.  I  wi.s.h  to  refer  tx)  one  or  two  points  in 
the  speech  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  !  Mr.  Johnso.n) 
which  was  ju.-t  conclude  d. 

I'RFSEN'T      LAW      PANS      Dri.I\FRY 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that  the  thing  that  cot 
us  into  trouble  in  the  last  war  was  not  the  sale  of  arms  but 
the  delivery  of  arms  and  on  that  basis  proceeded  to  arpu.;; 
for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  I  wish  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  and  of  the  House  to  the  fact 
that  the  present  law  does  not  permit  the  transportation  or 
the  delivery  of  arms  by  American  ships. 

I  call  attention  to  the  sentence  in  the  President's  address 
to  this  Congress  at  the  opening  of  this  special  session  when 
he  said,  speaking  of  a  sixth  objective — 

Under    pre.'^piit    cnactment.s    .tucli    arm.s    cannot    be    carried    to 

belligerexit  countries  on  American  vessels — 

And  he  concluded  i 

Thi.s  provii^ion  .should  not  be  disturbed. 

MERCHANT     VE.SSELS     ALSO     SUBJECT     TO     CONTROL 

Then  what  of  carrying  commodities  in  American  vessels? 
I  wish  to  call  attention  also  to  the  statement  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  that  same  address  to  this  special  session  of  Congress 
that  the  objective  of  restricting  American  ships  from  going 
into  war  zones  could  be  achieved  by  legislation  or — and  I 
quote — "substantially  achieved  by  Executive  proclamation 
that  all  such  voyages  are  solely  at  the  risk  of  American 
owners  themselves," 


Norway  did  that  in  the  World  War.  lest  1.000  ship<;  and 
f'OO  men.  but  stayed  out.  Her  shipc>wners  were  on  their 
own  iisK  and  their  men  played  a  risky  game  for  high  pay 
I  also  wi.^h  to  call  the  attention  of  the  Member'^  to  the 
hsL  of  tne  emergency  powers  of  the  President  as  cited  in 
St-nare  Document  133.  prepared  by  the  Attorney  General 
in  response  to  the  request  of  the  Senate  as  evidence  that 
sh:ps  can  be-  put  on  their  own  risk  whenever  their  activities 
threaten  to  involve  national  concern. 

The  Attorney  General  cited  the  act  of  June  29  1936  sec- 
tion 712  (d»,  which  authorizes  the  termination  of  charters 
of  Ma-itime  Commission  ve.ssels  "in  any  national  emergency 
as  proclaimed  by  the  President." 

Tlie  Pre.sident  has  proclaim.ed  a  national  emergency 
The  Ci^y  of  Flint,  about  which  there  has  been  so  much 
talk,  is  a  Maritime  Commis.sion  vessel. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  State  Department  has  made  no 
protest  over  the  seizure  of  the  City  of  Flint  by  Germany- 
it  has  only  questioned  the  possible  delivery  to  Russia  The 
State  Department  is  not  going  to  get  excited  when  a  shin 
IS  caught  doing  .something  that  the  bill  before  us  proposes 
to  make  illegal.  The  Department  knows  that  by  proclama- 
tion today  any  Maritime  Commission  ship  can  be  asked  to 
.suiTender  its  charter. 

Further,  this  same  act,  as  cited  by  the  Attorney  General 
Rives  the  Maritime  Commission  authority  "to  requisition  any 
voKsel  documented  under  ihe  laws  of  the  United  States" 
during  "any  national  emergency  declared  by  the  proclama- 
tion of  th.e  President." 

Tlierefore  there  is  no  need  for  new  legislation  to  control 
oiir  .ships   or  to  prevent   them  from  entering   a  war  zone 
Tlity  can  be  put  on  their  own  risk  today  or  whenever  their 
activities  threaten  trouble. 

I  conJid-ntly  believt  ihat  the  President  in  the  same  pur- 
IX).se  and  frankness  with  which  he  spoke  to  us  would  make 
such  a  proclamation  if  we  should  fail  defiaiteiv  to  require  it 
by  enacting  that  provision  of  the  bill  before  us.  abcut  which 
there  i.'c  no  controversy. 

Why,  then,  repeal  the  arms  embargo? 

OVK    DANCERS    FF.OM    CGMMITNISM 

The  final  reason  we  are  a.^ked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
is  to  take  a  step  definitely  to  affect  the  outcome  of  the  war 

now  in  progress. 

Something  has  been  said  about  communism  and  the  whole 
field  of  totalitarian  ideology.     Evidence  brought  out  by  the 
Dies   committee    investigating   un-American    activities— and 
I  may  add.  personal  observation  in  one  instance— convinces 
me  that  we  do  have  a  job  in  that  regard,  but  our  first  job  is 
here  in  America.     And  I  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee  I  favor  putting  a    i 
nd'-r  in  every  appropriation  bill  to  deny  Federal  salary  checks 
to  any  person  who  belongs  to  any  organization  that  places   I 
ail.giance  to  any  temporal  power  ahead  of  lovalty  to  the   i 
United  States.     [ Applause.  1  ' 

Our  greatest  external  danger  from  communism  rest<;  in  ' 
war  l^self.  As  the  Archbishop  of  Dubuque  said  in  his  na-  i 
tional  hook-up  last  Sunday,  communism  feeds  on  chaos,  and  ' 
the  only  hope  for  communism  in  America  would  be  to  see 
America  exliausted  from  war. 
.    The  Most  Reverend  Archbishop  said: 

The  present  war  is  not.  in  my  well-advised  opinion,  "a  holy  war  " 

It  X-  propa'jancli/:ed  a.';  such  by  the  sinisf-r  fcice.s  of  international 

ronimunum.     The  communism  anti-Chri.st.<:  v.-ant  America  and  all 

t  hr:.-Man  nations   to  en-age   in   this  war.     Their  agents  here  will 

ftop  at  nothing  to  Involve  us  for  well  rio  they  realize  that  a  war- 

txhau  :-d   America   is   the   only   hope   for  communism   to  capture 
America.  ^'»f^.uuc 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  considered  con.science  and  self-interest  of 
this  country  by  progressive  steps  in  1871.  1907,  1909,  1915,  and 
1917  made  it  a  crime  to  supply  cruisers,  battleships,  and  sub- 
marines to  any  belligerent  to  use  against  nations  with  whom 
we  were  at  peace.  It  was  only  a  normal  development  in 
1935  to  add  other  arms  and  implements  of  war.  What  mor- 
ality or  self-interest  now  sanctions  lifting  the  embargo  on 
bombing  planes,  poison  gas,  and  liquld-flre  throwers? 
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Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  be  a  holy  war.  a  crusade  which  we 
should  join,  let  the  issue  be  debated  in  these  Halls  Let  no 
foreign  minister  t€ll  us  our  duty,  whether  he  speaks  in  Mos- 
cow or  in  Washington,  in  London  or  Berlin.  In  European 
chancelleries  we  do  not  have  even  the  small  voice  that  was 
proposed  for  us  in  the  League  of  Nations. 

They  play  a  strange  game  over  there— scorning  Stalin  one 
day,  courting  him  the  next.  Why  should  we  nux  in  that  kind 
of  business? 

Our  natural  and  traditional  policy  is  to  let  nations  choose 
their  own  forms  of  government  and  to  demand  that  they  let 
us  have  ours.  If  we  are  to  be  committed  to  any  cause  let  it 
be  done  openly  by  definite  determination  of  our  ov^-n  interests. 

Let  us  not  be  drawn  into  any  war  by  the  lure  of  what  the 
President  so  aptly  called  fool's  gold.  Let  America,  instead 
look  to  her  own  defenses  and  devote  herself  to  the  develop- 
ment of  our  country  and  the  protection  of  democracy  at 
home. 

If  we  take  our  counsel  in  these  matters  from  any  foreign 
minister,  be  he  in  America  or  be  he  in  Russia  or  in  England 
or  anj-^^-here  else,  we  are  bound  for  trouble.  They  play  a 
different  kind  of  game  over  there  from  what  we  play  here 
[Applause.] 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Robsion]. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, in  1935  President  Roosevelt  sponsored  and  urged  the 
passage  of  a  neutrality  bill  placing  an  embargo  on  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  from  this  country  to  nations  engaged  in  war  A 
I  similar  me8.suie  was  repassed  in  1936  and  1937.  The  act  of 
1937  provides  for  an  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war 
and  that  act  is  now  in  force  and  is  the  law  of  the  land.  It  was 
ui-ged  by  the  administration  when  this  measure  was' passed  an 
I  embargo  on  arms  was  the  surest  plan  to  keep  us  from  being  in- 
volved in  another  foreign  war.  Some  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  when  those  measures  v.-ere  up  for  consideration, 
insisted  that  we  should  not  pass  a  neutrality  bill  in  peacetime' 
but  we  should  wait  until  war  should  come.  But  it  was  urged 
by  the  President  and  his  leaders  in  the  House  and  Senate 
that  the  proper  time  to  pass  such  a  measure  was  when  the 
^\or]d  was  at  peace,  and  our  action  would  give  the  nations 
and  the  world  notice  as  to  our  foreign  policy. 

"When  war  was  threatened  last  summer  and  there  was 
much  propaganda  in  this  country  for  England  and  France 
and  after  the  King  and  Queen  of  England  had  come  to  visit 
us  and  the  President  had  had  his  quarrel  with  HiUer  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr.  Sol  Bloom,  brought  in  the 
administration's  so-caUed  neutrality  bill,  to  repeal  the  em- 
bargo on  arms.  The  House  by  a  decisive  majority  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  retained  the  embargo  en  arn^s  and 
munitions  of  war  and  refused  to  grant  the  President's  request 
The  bill  then  went  to  the  Senate.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  refused  to  report  out  any  bill.  Congress  was 
called  into  special  session  on  September  21,  1939,  and  the 
administration  by  spur  and  lash  forced  a  biU  through  the 
Senate  repealing  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions,  and  the 
bill  is  again  before  us  for  consideration. 

When  the  blU  was  up  in  the  House  I  spoke  and  voted  for 
^\hat  is  known  as  the  Vorys  amendment  that  retained  the 
embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  Recent  develop- 
m.ents  have  strengthened  my  opinion  that  the  only  wav  for 
this  country  to  remain  neutral,  and  the  surest  way  to  peace 
is  to  retain  in  our  law  the  embargo  against  the  shipment  of 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  nations  engaged  in  war  Al- 
though England,  Prance,  and  Germany  are  now  at  war  the 
administration  is  moving  heaven  and  earUi  to  repeal  the 
embargo  on  anns  and  munitions. 

Some  of  the  administration's  leaders  Insinuate  that  those 
of  us  who  vote  for  the  embargo  have  some  sort  of  leanings 
toward  Germany  and  Russia.  I  am  fortunate  to  have  the 
honor  to  represent  a  great  American  district.  There  is  no 
Russian  or  Communist  Uving  in  my  district.    I  doubt  if  there 
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is  a?  many  as  five  linnsr  in  my  district  who  were  bovn  in  Ger- 
many. In  a!.  least  5  of  tiit-  17  counties  in  my  district  there 
is  not  a  person  born  in  foreirn  lands.  My  people  know  no 
"ih;m"  except  true  Americani.-rn.  Tlity  are  of  English.  Scotch, 
and  Iri.sh  descent.  We  are  opposed  to  communism,  nazi-ism, 
and  fascism.  We  knew  just  one  flasT.  and  that  is  the  Stars 
and  Stripes.  We  recocrmze  but  one  loyally,  and  that  is  to  the 
United  States  of  America.  My  constituents  are  descendants 
of  the  patriots  of  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812,  the  Civil 
War,  and  the  Spani'-h-American  War.  They  have  had  a 
prominent  part  en  land  and  sea,  in  the  air.  and  under  the  sea 
In  every  strurgle  of  tl'is  country  from  the  Revolution  down 
to  the  present  time.  We  look  upon  our  form  of  uovernment 
and  our  country  as  the  fmest  and  l>\'-t  that  the  world  has  ever 
produced.  We  still  regard  the  statesman.ship  of  Washlnftton, 
Jefferson,  JarkNon.  and  Lincoln  as  the  wisest,  most  unselfish, 
and  progressive  that  hxt  appeared  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
"We  are  a  liberty-loving  and  God-fearing  people,  still  b^^lieving 
that  "Righteousness  exaltcth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach 
to  any  people."     '  Applause.  1 

Our  colleapU'\  froni  Massachusetts.  Mr.  McCor.MACK,  con- 
demns the  sp  'cch  of  the  Prim.e  Minister  of  Russia  made  in 
Moscow  the  other  day  and  urges  the  recall  of  our  Ambassador 
to  Rt'u-^sia.  I  have  no  sympathy  for  Russia  or  her  Prime  Min- 
ister. During  the  12  years  cf  the  R.pubrcan  adm.inistration 
following  the  World  War  cur  G3v?rnmcn'  rrt'u>f  d  to  recognize 
Rir.-ia  bec.iU-<'  that  com.munistic  Govo;nment  was  diing  all 
it  C!  uld  to  overthrow  this  Government  and  other  governments 
by  fi  rce  and  violence.  It  remained  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  insist 
on  the  recognition  of  Russia. 

Th'^  Dies  invest  gating  committee  of  th.e  House  d^'clares 
that  there  are  nearly  3.000  Comm.unisis  who  liold  key  posi- 
tions under  this  Government  that  are  drawing  g.^od  salaries 
out  of  our  taxpayers'  money.  I  am  more  concerntd  about 
these  3.000  Communists  hoi. hng  high  positions  in  this  Gov- 
ernnient.  and  what  they  are  doing  and  saying  to  promote 
communism  in  this  country,  and  abciit  the  activities  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  aliens  that  have  been  permitted 
to  remain  m  this  country,  than  what  some  Communist  may 
say  in  a  speech  in  Russia. 

May  I  suggest  that  cur  friend  the  gentleman  from  Mas.^a- 
chusetts  I  Mr.  McCorm.'vckI  help  us  to  get  rid  of  the  Cjui- 
munists  in  this  country. 

I  have  spoken  and  voted  for  every  measure  that  has 
come  before  the  House  to  restrict  foreign  immigration  and  to 
dep jrt  enemy  aliens,  whether  Communist.  Nazi,  or  Fascist. 
The  Dies  committee  has  been  and  is  r^^ndering  a  fine  service 
to  this  country.  The  administration  is  fighting  the  work 
of  this  committee.  Let  us  aid  the  Dies  eommiitee  to  ferret 
out  these  enemy  aliens  and  all  gioups  that  are  plotting  the 
overthrow  of  our  Government. 

PRESIDENT  UNNETJTR.^L   .\ND   BILL  TTNNEtrTR.\L 

Under  the  act  of  1937  it  is  the  duty  of  tlie  Presid-mt 
when  nations  go  to  war  to  issue  a  proclamation  warning  the 
American  people  not  to  sell  or  deliver  arms  or  munitions  cf 
war  to  belhgerent  nations.  Some  tim.e  aco  President  Roose- 
velt i.ssued  his  proclamation  that  England,  France,  and 
Germany  were  at  war.  and  he  in\oked  the  provisions  of  cur 
Neutrality  Act,  pa.ssed  in  1937.  Therefore,  it  is  now  unlaw- 
ful for  anyone  to  sell  or  deliver  arms  or  munitions  of  war  to 
either  one  of  these  nations.  Neither  Germany.  Fi'ance.  nor 
England  can  lawfully  buy  arms  or  munitions  of  war  in  this 
country. 

When  the  President  was  urging  the  passage  of  these  laws 
in  1935,  1936.  and  1937.  he  insisted  that  this  would  be  honest 
nfiitrality  and  woula  keep  us  cut  of  war.  England  and 
France  have  blockaded  Germ.any.  and  therefore  Germany 
cannot  secure  any  arms  or  munitions  of  v."ar  in  this  country. 
Th"  President  and  his  leaders  have  turned  ri^h^ -about  face. 
Tut-y  now  say  that  in  order  to  be  neutral  we  inusr  repeal 
our  arms  embargo,  and  if  we  do  not  we  will  be  unneutral. 
The  word  '•neutral"  or  "neutrality"  means  that  you  cannot 
takp  Sides  one  way  or  the  other,  and  not  assist  either  party. 
England  and  Fi-ance  control  the  Atlantic.  Thoy  are  not 
blockaded.    They  can  get  to  our  country  with  Ltieir  ships  and 


]   buy  and  receive  arms  anr!  munitions  of  wai'  if  the  embargo 

!  Is  repealed.     Germany  cannot. 

I  boldly  charge  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  President 
and  his  administration  ♦o  take  sid<\s  in  that  war  and  help 
England  and  France.  He  kncws  that  Germany  cannot  buy 
any  of  these  war  supplies  Hp  knows  tnat  England  and 
France  are  the  only  parties  to  that  conflict  that  can  buy  under 
the  terms  of  the  bill.  He  knows  that  if  the  embargo  is 
repealed  that  hundreds  of  millions  cf  dollars  cf  bombing 
planes,  shells,  poisonous  gar,,  ar.d  nthnr  munitions  of  war  v.  ll 
be  sold  at  once  to  England  and  France.  Germany  anel  the 
world  will  know  that  in  repealing  this  embargo  that  it  is  the 
purpose  of  this  Nation  to  take  sides  and  ht  Ip  England  ;i:-.d 
France. 

Few  nations  in  tlie  hi-'ory  of  'Iv  world  have  shown  such 
base  ingratitude  as  En.elnnd  and  Fi'ance  have  shown  to  this 
country.  We  gave  of  our  blnod  and  our  treasure  to  help  th-in 
win  the  other  World  War.  We  loaned  thrm  billions  of  d  .]- 
lars.  Today  th^r'y  owe  us  approximate!',-  .$13,000  Ono  o;in. 
They  have  i'j;ncred  their  honest  debts  and  taken  this  great 
sum  from  the  taxpayers  of  our  NaUon.  We  received  nothing 
from  that  war — not  even  gratitude.     But.  nothwithstandmg 

'  all  of  this,  personally  I  prefer  to  see  France  and  Engand 
win  the  present  war  in  Europe,  but  I  am  unwilling  to  take  any 
step  that  will  lead  this  country  into  another  European  war. 
I  honestly  believe  tliat  thi'  repeal  of  the  (  mbareo  is  a  step 
to  such  another  war. 

AID    .ALLIES    AND    PROFITS 

One  cannot  believe  by  the  wildest  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion that  to  furnish  arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  erne  side 
is  a  neutral  act.  It  is  unneutral  and  the  repeal  of  the 
em.bargo  is  not  to  strengthen  cur  neutrality  but  it  is  to  ac- 
compli.-h  two  purposes.  Tliis  administration  favors  the 
Allies,  against  Germany.  The  President  for  18  m.onths  m 
many  speeches  declared  that  in  the  ever.t  of  war  we^  would 
be  inevitably  drawn  nito  it.  He  a:id  others  have  been  in- 
sisting that  we  v.euld  have  to  get  into  the  war.  He  stated 
a^  the  did  cation  of  'he  bridge  between  Canada  and  the 
United  States: 


In  the  event  Canada  was  attacked  ihv  United  States  would  c 
to  her  rescue. 


me 


Now  Canada  is  a  part  of  Great  Rritam  and  is  now  in  the 
war. 

The  President  had  no  n;;ht  to  make  .nich  a  statement,  a.s 
Conure.ss  alone  can  declare  a  war.  In  the  President's  mes- 
sage to  the  Con::ress  for  the  last  .several  years  in  uruinc  a 
great  naval  and  military  program,  he  insisted  that  m  the 
event  of  anoth-a-  Euro{:)ean  war  we  would  be  drawn  into  it. 
This  adm.mistra.tion  has  been  .e-Mtin^  ready  f.'r  a  war,  and  I 
have  notictd  wh"n  the  heads  of  govcrnmtn;.-  ha\e  built  up 
a  great  war  m.achine  they  are  never  .sati.-fied  un  il  ihi  y  u.-e  it. 

The  King  and  Queen  were  sent  to  the  United  States  last 
June  to  facilitate  the  repeal  of  thus  embargo  law  and  to 
make  the  way  clear  for  our  participation  in  the  war  in  be- 
half of  England  and  France.  The  English  and  French 
people  have  been  watching  with  creat  interest  the  battle 
over  the  repeal  of  tlie  embargo  in  the  American  Congress. 
When  the  Senate  voted  the  repeal.  Engli.>h  and  FYench 
leaders  freely  expressed  the  belief  that  if  the  embargo  is 
repealed  this  meant  that  the  United  States  wa^  on  their 
Side  and  eventually  would  enter  the  war  with  them. 

I  am  oppo.-ed  to  cur  country  takmu'  .^;dcs  m  that  war  for 
France.  England,  or  Germany.  Geruiany  and  the  world 
will  construe  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  evidence  of  our 
puipo.^e  to  take  sides  and  help  England  a:id  France.  It  is 
not  so  much  furni.shing  arm  ,  .md  n.unitions  of  v/ar  as  it  is 
the  purpo.se  of  this  nation  b;  hind  that  action.  We  know 
thai  Gcrn^any  cannot  buy  any  arms  and  munitions  m  this 
country  be'cause  of  the  blockade.  Her  ships  cannot  rt.'ach 
our  ports.  To  take  this  action  when  war  is  on  and  under 
thf.-^e  conditions,  there  can  only  be  one  conclusion  r.'ached 
and  that  is  we  desire  to  help  England  and  France,  and  make 
prcfits  out  of  the  war.  My  position  is  that  this  Nation 
should  follow  President  George  Wa.^hington's  advice,  and 
the  accepted  foreign  policy  of  this  uation  up  to  the  World 
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^X\  ^  ^'^^"^  ^°'  ^-  ^"-^^""^  ^^^'  entanglinc  alliances 
\...h  nene^  I  am  oppcs.d  to  this  Nation  tak:n.~  a  hand 
fcr  any  European.  Alrican.  or  Asiatic  countrv  \ve  r-ut 
mind  cur  own  business.  ' '  "'  " 

Pr.sident  Roosevelt  said  when  he  signed  the  Neutrality 
Act  of  August  31.  1935: 

After  the  passage  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1936.  contaimng 
an  embargo  apamst  the  sale  of  arms  and  mumtions  of  war 
to  warrmg  natlon^  he  said  in  his  speech  at  Chautauqua. 
N.  Y..  Au-ust  14.  1936: 

irt^vlT^'','^\^^K"^<  ^-''■'"''^  -''^''^  °"^  =^^^5"  '"  another  continent 
let  us  net  btink  th^  J^ct  that  we  shrul.l  find  m  thi^  country  t"cu- 
rands   of    Americans   se.-k-.:.g    immediate    nche..-f  .cl  ^g  Id     bi^d 
r^a'aV"  '''''^^-    '"   ''''-''    ^""^^    ^^    =^'^^"^P^    U.    evade    S 

^Sd  a^rSd  z^'''''''-^'  '^^^^^^ ''-  -^-^^^^-^  ^^  Ai.v;i 

There  is  a  group  m  this  country  mat  desires  repeal  of 
thi.^  ernka^go  for  prcfit...  Pr.sid.nt  Roosevelt  called  this 
seeking  for  -foors  gold— blood  money."  He  said  that  the 
American  people,  wh.n  it  came  to  a  question  of  profits  o- 
peace,  would  clioose  peace.  More  than  90  percent  of  the 
pocrle  in  my  district  are  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  th-  em- 
bargo, according  to  th.'  letters  and  telegrams  tha^  I  have 
received.  Two  or  thre-  percent  are  in  favor  cf  us  helping 
France  and  En-!ani.  Ancth-r  2  or  3  percent  say  u  will 
help  bu.'-.njii  and  bring  profiro.  I  think  President  Roosevelt 
wlien  he  was  commending  the  embargo  on  arms  and  nvuni- 
tions  of  war  in  lus  .^peech  cf  1936.  was  right  when  he  spoke 
of  this  a-s  •fool's  gold— blood  money." 

N.)  one  desires  more  than  I  do  to  see  our  country  pros- 
perotis.  but  I  do  not  want  to  see  that  prosperity  fished  out 
of   rivers   of   blood   and    lakes   cf    tears.     This   Nation   has 
develcp^-d    the    fastest    and    most    powerful    bomber    in    the 
world.    We  have  also  produced  poisonous  gases  and  powerful 
shells,     n  tlie  Senate  b.ll  is  passed  and  the  embargo  is  re- 
pealed, wc  will  deLver  to  England  and  France  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  worth  of  these  powerful  bombs,  poison- 
ous gases,  and  shells  and  other  instrumentalities  of  death 
Tliese   powerful   bombers  will   fly   over   towns,   villages,   and 
cities  and  kill  and  m.aim  noncombaiants.  women  and  chil- 
dren, and  the  aged.    The  poison  gas  will  be  used  to  sear  the 
lungs  an.1  the  bodies  of  thousands  cf  the  voimg  manhood  of 
some  country.     Our  great  Christian  Nation,  for  profit.^  will 
become  the  ar.sena!  for  warnng  nations  to  prolong  wars    to 
inerca.se    the    number    of    deaths,    and    the    desiruciion"  of 
property. 

WHAT    AtOVT    WORLXI    WAR    PROFITS:' 

In  the  last  Wi^rld  War  in  1914.  1915,  1916.  and  1917  the 
American  people  gleefully  went  about  gathering  great  profits 
and  dividends  through  fuinlshing  arms,  munitions  of  war, 
and  other  materials  to  the  countries  across  the  sea.    There 
was  great  rejoicing  in  this  country  ever  what  appeared  to 
be  our  good  fortune.    In  the  beginning  we  were  told  by  tiie 
Allies  it  was  a  fight  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
and  a  war  to  end  all  wars,  but  they  said  they  had  to  have 
war  munitions,  materials,  and  supplies  to  win  the  war.    We 
furnished  those  and  made  enormous  profits.    Later  on  they 
sent  a  commission  and  told  the  American  Government  they 
must  have  huge  loans  and  credits  or  the  w^ar  would  be  lost, 
and  we  loaned  them  huge  sums  of  money  and  extended  to 
them  credits.    Later  on  the  Allies  sent  another  commission 
to  our  country  insisting  that  they  must  have  our  men  and 
ships  m  order  to  wm  the  war  for  dcmccracy,  and  we  were  told 
that  unless  we  got  into  the  war.  Germany  would  ccme  over 
and  get  u^.    Up  until  that  time  the  people  of  Europe  were 
furnishing  the  blood  and  the  tears.    We  were  busy  garnering 
to  ourselves  this  "fools  gold  and  blood  money." 

On  April  6,  1917,  we  declared  war  and  then  we  began  to 
iuml.sh  our  own  money  and  our  own  blood  and  tears.  Five 
million  young  men  were  taken  from  their  hcm.es,  their  schools 
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their  offices,  farm.s,  and  placed  in  a:my  camps,  and  2  000  000 
cf  them  were  sent  to  the  hell  over  seas.    Wc  were  no  longer 
happy  and  joyful.    Ter^  of  millions  of  fathers   mother^  hus- 
bands, wives,  brothers,  and  sisters  were  made  sad.    News  came 
day  by  day  that  raan%  of  our  splendid  youne  men  had  been 
killed  or  had  died  of  disease.    American  blood  and  American 
tears  began  to  flow.     After  our  people  had  paid  enormous 
taxe^  we  wound  up  with  a  national  debt  of  $26  000  000  COO 
Hundreds  cf  thous?.nds  cf  our  finest  young  men  died  of  wounds 
or  disease:  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  were  disabled  on 
account  of  wounds  or  disease:  hundreds  of  thousands  iiave 
died  of  wounds  or  diseases  since  the  war.    Ir  made  hundieds 
of  thousands  of  widows  and  orphans.     Our  land  is  dotted 
w-ith  hospitals  where  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of  veterans  of 
that  war.  some  without  eyes.some  without  limbs,  some  without 
minds,  and  others  diseased;  and  before  we  are  through  paying 
'hat  war  will  have  cost  this  Nation  more  than  $100,000  000  000 
We  have  hundreds  cf  thousands  of  disabled  World  War  v-t«r- 
ans  who  are  receiving  no  compensation  or  other  benefits  and 
are  dependent  upon  pubhc  charity.    Where  are  the  profit^'' 
Tli-re   were   no  profas  in   the  World  War.     Tliere   are  no 
profits  in  any  war.    We  paid  dearly  for  the  "fool's  gold"  and 
blood  m.oney"  that  v,e  received  in  1914,  1915.  1916.  and  1917 
Shall  we  again  exchange  peace  for  profits  fLslied  cut  of  the 
blood  and  tears  of  the  other  people?     We  are  paving  for  ou'- 
mistake  of  1917.  and  we  shall  continue  to  pay  for  the  next 
oO  years.     Before  we  become  invohed  in  another  European 
war  we  should  clean  up  the  last  war.     We  must  give  more 
considera-ion  to  these  who  served  so  splendidly  courapeou--lv 
and  patnoticaliy  in  the  last  World  War,  and  their  widows 
and  orphans.     We  must  pay  the  cebt  of  gratitude  due  them 
and  the  great  national  debt  that  that  war  created. 

When  we  entered  the  other  war  we  had  a  verv  smaU  na- 
tional debt.  Tociay  the  obhgations  of  this  Nation  amount  to 
about  $50,000,000,000.  That  is  double  the  sum  that  we  owed 
when  we  came  out  of  the  last  war.  If  we  should  be  involved 
m  another  war.  v/e  cannot  finance  it  as  we  did  before  by 
borrowing  money.  We  have  already  reached  the  debt  limit 
in  this  country'.  We  must  in  the  beginning  and  follow 
through  to  the  end  with  taxes  so  burdensome  that  the  people 
of  this  country  w.U  not  be  able  to  bear  them— and  I  might  add 
that  there  will  be  very  little  of  immediate  profits  should  we 
become  involved  in  another  European  war.  The  bills  have 
already  been  drawn  to  be  pushed  through  Congress  when 
the  emergency  arises  to  take  over  not  only  the  raUroads.  but 
the  factories,  mills,  shops,  mines,  and  almost  everjnhing'  else 
and  everybody  in  this  country.  The  American  people  will 
wake  up  to  find  out  that  the  war  has  not  brought  profits  but 
that  they  will  have  sacrificed  their  liberties.  If  we  persist  in 
meddling  in  the  centuries-old  quairels  and  disputes  in  Europe 
we  shall  bankrupt  our  own  country  and  lose  our  own  freedom.' 

M.UtKETS.  LAXI>S,  POWIU 

They  are  not  fighting  in  Europe  today  over  relig'on  or 
formes  of  government.    They  are  fighting,  as  they  have  for  a 
thousand   years,  for  commercial  supremacy,   tcrritcrv    and 
power.    Ccmmunistic  Russia  is  giving  soma  aid  to  Germany 
England  and  France  did  all  they  could  to  have  Russia  on  their 
side.    France  and  England  have  Mohammedan  Turkey,  the 
Buddhists  of  India,  and  pagans  on  their  side.    There  are 
dictatorships  on  the  side  of  France  and  England.     Encland 
has  more  than  300,000,000  people  that  are  little  above  slaves 
France  is  now  under  a  dictatorship.    This  war  started  over 
the  German  City  of  Danzig  and  the  Polish  Corridor     This 
city  and  territory  were  taken  frcm.  Germany  at  the  close  of 
the  World  War.    President  Wilson  objected  to  it.  and  told 
the  Alhes  it  would  bring  on  another  war,  and  the  war  has 
come.    Who  wants  to  send  two  or  three  million  American 
boys  to  Europe  to  help  take  Danzig  from  Germany  and  give 
it  back  to  Poland?     The  various  nations  of  Europe  have  been 
fighting  over  those  lands  for  800  years.    Europe  has  been 
fighting  over  commerce  and  territory  and  for  power  for  a 
thousand  years,  and  they  will  fight  for  another  thousand 
years,  and  on  to  the  end  of  time.    They  fight  whenever  a  new 
generation  of  boys  have  grown  up.    For  nearly  150  years, 
with  all  their  wars  and  quarrels  in  Europe,  we  had  no' part! 
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We  follnwed  the  advice  of  the  Father  of  cur  Coun'ry.  We 
embraced  the  notion  m  1017  that  if  we  took  a  hand  we  cculd 
mak-  the  whole  world  free  and  safe  for  democracy  ai;d  we 
could  end  all  wars.  Smce  that  war  15  free  nations  have 
become  dictatorships,  and  a  majority  of  th^se  ar^  m  Central 
and  South  America.  We  d.d  not  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.  We  did  not  end  wars.  There  have  been  one  or 
mere  wars  every  year  since  the  signing  of  the  Armistice. 
November  11.  1918. 

We  must  kr.cv.  by  this  time  that  those  quarrels  cani:ot  be 
settled  by  us.  If  we  listen  to  those  European  naMcns  they 
v.ill  k.ep  us  di-^turbed  in  peacetime  a.-,  well  as  m  war.  As 
Washington  .^a:d.  "Why  s'r.culd  we  fcrceo  our  d'-'^ached  posi- 
tion here  3. COO  miles  from  Europe?"  Why  should  we  be  in  a 
qur.rrel  or  war  every  time  ihey  are  in  one?  We  had  ncthms 
to  do  with  the  starting;  of  the  presmt  war.  Fni-land  and 
FYanc^  wanted  Poland  to  held  the  territory  taken  from  Gcr- 
nrany,  and  EnL^land  and  France  wanN'd  to  hold  tho  colonies 
that  she  tcck  from  Gfrmany.  We  a.sk:'d  for  nothing  and 
receivid  nothing.  In  fact  we  did  not  even  receive  the  thanks 
of  tho.^e  countries  in  Europ:^  that  v.'o  helped  to  save.  But 
some  faint  hearts  say  that  if  Germany  whips  England  and 
France  ."-he  v.ill  come  over  here  and  set  us.  That  scare- 
crow wcrkLd  in  1917.  but  we  should  know  brtter  no^v.  G  r- 
rnany.  .\ifh  th-'  help  of  Ru.':s:a  cannot  deira^  France  and  En:;- 
land.  Tliey  have  acce.-:.s  to  the  world  while  Germany  and 
Rus>ia  are  bottl  d  up.  In  my  opinion  the  most  worried 
ruler  :n  Europe  today  is  Hitler  himself.  He  b^eins  to  realize 
that  he  will  be  defeat rd  and  if  G.-rmany  should  defeat 
Fi-ance  and  England  no  one  can  believe  thrt  she  could  come 
over  here  and  attack  us.  It  would  require  several  million 
men.  and  it  would  require  at  least  7  tens  of  equip- 
ment for  every  soldier,  and  they  would  have  to  have  some 
friendly  place  to  land,  and  there  would  be  no  -uch  place  in 
the  United  Stales.  There  are  not  enough  ships  m  the  world 
to  bring  such  an  army  and  equipment  to  tlie  United  Stat.-s. 
Tne  sea  would  have  to  be  free  of  navi  s.  We  havt-  a  great 
Navy.  We  have  great  coast  defenses  and  the  greatest  and 
fastest  bcm/Ding  planes  in  th'>  -vcrld.  Parthermere.  Ger- 
many, and  France  and  Englai.d  vail  come  cut  of  this  v.ar 
exhausted.  What  would  Germany's  enemies  be  doing  while 
her  military  forces  were  attempting  to  come  to  the  United 
States?  The  United  States  can  take  care  of  any  enemy  tliat 
might  be  able  to  come  to  her  shores.  It  is  much  easier  to 
defeat  cur  enemies  coming  3.000  miles  to  us  than  to  go  3,000 
miles  or  more  to  fight  them. 

I  have  thought  many  times  since  this  debate  was  on  how 
many  wonderful  American  boys  went  to  their  death  on 
Flanders  fields  believing  that  they  were  fighting  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  end  all  wars,  when,  as  a 
m.atter  of  fact,  the  Alhes  has  already  agreed  among  them- 
selves how  they  would  divide  the  loot  and  spoil-  if  they  won 
the  war.  When  the  war  was  over  they  did  not  talk  abjut 
democracy,  Ttrey  were  grabbing  m.arkets.  terntcry.  and 
power.  They  showed  nothing  but  hate,  selfishness,  and  gre  'd. 
They  forgot  about  the  slogan  for  which  American  boys  gave 
their  lives  and  the  American  taxpayers  pave  of  their  hard- 
earned  money. 

The  Allies  are  trying  to  hold  what  th^y  grabbed,  and  those 
who  lost  are  trying  to  recover  their  losses. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  this  Nation  sending  anether 
American  boy  to  fight  and  die  in  these  foreign  lands  and  on 
foreign  .seas.  I  firmly  believe  that  if  we  repeal  this  embarco 
and  take  sides  in  this  war  in  Europe  that  eventually  we  will 
be  drawn  into  that  war.  We  are  safe  from  war  until  after 
the  1940  elections.  Whoever  heard  of  a  person  furnishing 
guns  and  pistols  in  a  fight,  knowing  the  reason  for  which  they 
would  be  used,  and  keep  from  being  involved  in  the  fijiht  and 
indicted  if  sotneone  is  hurt?  If  we  furnish  these  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  it  is  going  to  create  bittern^'ss.  The 
mothers  and  fathers  of  the  young  men  who  do  the  fighting 
must  have  a  say  in  this  matter.  They  do  not  want  our  coun- 
try to  enter  another  war  to  aid  the  Allies  or  any  other  na- 
tion, neither  do  they  want  us  to  become  the  arsenal  for 
the  World  and  seek  fool's  gold  and  blood  money.    Let  this 


Nation  mind  its  own  business  and  not  exchange  peace  for 
doubtful  profits.    [Applause,] 

JAPAN-CHINA 

A  war  has  been  going  on  between  China  and  ,Jai)an  fnr 
about  3  years.  It  is  estimated  that  4.000,000  Cl^im  ■«•■  have 
been  k.Ued,  a  large  majority  of  whom  were  w.  :n.  n,  (  h.Idien. 
and  aged  per^-ons.  Hundreds  of  cities  and  town.-,  in  China 
havf  b't  n  bombed  and  destroyed.  Nanking,  a  Chinese  ei'y  nf 
1500,000  p' puiation,  it  is  said  now  contains  only  9.000 
iv'.-nle.  It  was  destroyed  by  Japanese  bombs.  Billi'ms  of 
dollars'  worth  of  property  ha\T  been  d'^^'myed  in  China. 
The  invasion  of  China  by  Japan  l\i>  hvm  th<'  most  ruthless 
and  cruel  of  any  attack  on  anv  p.  ";)!<■  m  :1I  history.  Japan 
coveted  Chine:  c  territory.  Dai ::.'.:  all  of  this  time  our 
neutrality  law  had  an  embargo  m  it.  Pr.'.sidtnt  Roosevelt 
for  some  reason  knov,-n  to  himself  failed  to  declare  that  a 
state  of  war  existed  between  Japan  and  China  and  Issue 
a  proclamation  putting  into  force  our  n-u'r.ility  law.  Fifty- 
seven  percent  of  the  arms  and  v,ar  munitions  used  by  Japan 
in  oveniinning  and  destroying  China  were  luinished  by  the 
United  States.  Expert  military  mt  n  have  a,sserted  that 
Japan  eould  not  hav^  overrun  China  but  for  the  arms  and 
munitions  rt  ceivcd  fr>  in  ih-^  United  States.  Why  so  much 
concern  about  what  is  gn-tm  dn  in  Europe  when  the  people 
of  this  Nation  are  seeking  fool's  gold  and  blood  money  for 
heljDing  this  ruthless  agerrssor  destroy  a  great,  peace-loving 
nation  that  has  alwa\  >  bt  •  n  the  constant  friend  if  'hr 
United  States?  Of  course,  the  repeal  of  the  embaieo  will 
give  Japan  a  free  hand  to  secure  more  nviv.s  and  war  muni- 
tions frcm  the  United  Slates  to  complete  tin  d-'struction  and 
subju'.tation  of  China. 

I  am  for  the  embargo — and  it  enforced — >u  that  ih-^  cruel 
and  heartless  aggression  of  Japan  in  China  ma:*  be  brouuht 
to  an  end.  This  administration  put  tlv  embargo  onto 
wining  factions  in  Spain  and  between  Paly  and  p]:hiopia. 
Why  this  tender  regard  for  Japan? 

No  one  could  regret  thf^  plight  of  Poland  more  than  I  do. 
However.  I  do  not  dverlcck  the  fact  that  a  little  ever  a  year 
a^^o  when  big  Germany  was  committing  it.j  acts  of  aggres- 
sion against  li*tle  C::echoslovakia,  Poland  mob;Lzed  more 
than  200.000  of  her  .^oldirrs  and  maK  !;■  d  into  Czechoslovakia 
and  took  over  7,000  squiu^e  mil  's  o:  h  r  territory.  Poland 
grabbed  last  yt  ar  and  was  gialjbcJ  her,  elf  this  year 

First,  I  shall  vote  today  for  the  Wolcott  amendment  to 
prevent  the  F.  deial  Reserve  Bank,  the  lieccns:' uction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  other  agencies  of  this  Government 
leaning  money  or  extending  credit  to  the  warring  nations. 

Second,  I  shall  vote  for  the  Vorys  amendment  defining 
what  are  arms  and  ammun.tion. 

Third.  I  shall  vore  for  the  Shanley  anundiiKrit  authoriz- 
ing the  conferees  to  restore  the  arms  embargo  in  the  Senate 
bill. 

Fourth.  I  .-hall  vote  to  keep  m  the  bill  the  ca  h-and-carry 
provision  so  that  the  bill,  when  it  finally  beLomes  a  law, 
shall  retain  tlie  embargo  on  aims  and  munitions  to  warring 
naMons.  and  cash  and  carry  for  nonwar  and  nonmilitary 
supplies  and  materials,  and  shall  keep  Aineiican  ships  out 
of  the  warr.ng  zones,  so  that  this  Nation  may  not  take  sides 
and  be  involved  in  another  Etirrp<  an  war, 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  'Mr.  Austin  i. 

Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  re-idence  of  a  few 
short  months  in  the  House  I  have  observed  that  it  is  incum- 
bent up'~-n  a  newcomer  to  note  the  fact  that  it  is  his  fir-f 
app 'arance  in  ihe  Well.  This  I  do,  I  h-^pe,  with  becoming 
humility.  But  now  is  the  time  v.hen  all  must  speak  con- 
stantly bearing  in  mind  that  we  are  not  considering  an  entry 
into  war  or  even  a  declaiation  of  war. 

In  the  following  I  have  not  the  self-assurance  to  believe 
that  I  may  add  one  iota  to  the  voluminous  verbiage  or 
sophistications  which  too  often  during  the  last  few  weeks 
have  been  let  loose  upon  the  world — not  only  here  and  there, 
but  also  in  the  daily  press,  in  the  utterances  of  the  great  and 
the  near  great  who  have  for  fleeting  moments  been  privi- 
leged to  play  leading  parts  in  our  national  life,  in  the  emana- 


tionc  of  nur  columnists  and  radio  commentators  in  the  dailv 

H^n  f  f'V'^  '^  '^-^  ^^"^'^^^--^  Of  our  land  in  the  mJ- 
lions  of  words  that  hive  ht^^  nTntro„  t,,  .,  \r  i"  uie  mu- 
of  the  C  -pro«:c_,^^  ^\ntien  to  us  m  both  branches 

0  ten  a^^a  rr^^!  '  ^'^'''''  sometimes  in  hate,  but  most 
onen  as  a  tragic  expre.^sion  of  fear.  No;  I  ^hall  not  trv  m 
ad.  to  w  :at  has  ahe.dy  U.n  s.id.  But  I  do  ha?  the  t  me  ? 
it>  to  attempt  to  debunk  this  situation,  strike  off  its  dis^m- 

uhieh  have  been  gathered  on  its  journey  prtiense 

Thus  presented  for  cur  action,  can  we  not  apply  our  con- 

Mcieration  in  the  light  of  cold  reason  and  logic?     Is  it  not 

ttns,  weigh  the  evidence,  and  thereby  reach  rational  con 
c  usions  wlrich  shaU  gu.c.-  us  m  arnv.ng  at  a  safe  and  so^d 
Coa.>e  of  action 0     i  conft...  that   this  is  an  ambitious  and 
perhaps  presumptuous  ta.^k-but  let's  make  a  try 

ma  ir"' when  L^fT  ?!'  ''''^'"  fundamentals,"  almost  axio- 
n.a.ic.  v^h.ch  must  be  accpted  as  the  substructure  upon 
Which  we  are  to  build.    The  first  is  that  Europe  suffer.  ^^S 

time   has   become   quiescent    and   then  has  presented   acute 
exacerbations.     This  latter  condition  is  now  existent      Sue" 
has  been  the  histoiy  of  thi.  unfortunate  area  ever  since  the 
.ec:ons  of  Ancient  Rome  brought  the  early  tnbes  i^der  S^ 
joke  ana  then  taught  ihem  the  processes  of  orderly  govern! 
rnenL    Can  you  point  out  cne  war  or  series  of  wars  durSg 
the  intervening  period  up  to  the  present  time,  the  objecVof 
v^hich  was  not  territorial  expansion,  allocation  of  natioiLk 
uLrious  pretext,  with  temporal  objects,  seizure  of  mat^i 
wealth  or  natural  resources,  monopoly  of  trade  by  land  or 
sea.   or   prnsonal  ambition   for   world   domination?     And  in 
What  re.pt'ct  does  the  pre.'^ent  war  differ^     Those  davs  had 
Alexander.  Cae.sar.  AttUa  the  Hun,  Peter  the  Great   and  B-s- 
marck;  now  we  have  Hitler  and  the  cminous  shadow  of  StaUn 
pitsaging  coming  events.    And  by  the  same  token    can  you 
pomr  out  any  of  the  mentioned  wars  wherein  one  or  more 
of  the  warring  nations  d.d  not  summon  outside  aid  by  seme 
lofty,  s.cgamc  appeal?    Even  we  have  heard  of  "War  to  end 
war,     -Pre.^erve  democracy  ■;  and  today,  if  our  ears  deceive 
us  not.  we  hear  "Democracv  is  in  peril."  -Religion  and  civili- 
zation are  at  stake."    Venly  hath  it  been  written  that  Jstorv   I 
repeats  itself,  and  Europe  presents  another  suniiar  picture 
in  the  never-ending  panorama. 

Another  fundamental  we  must  recognize  is  that  war  is 
bemg  waged  even  now  in  Europe.  Peculiar  as  wars  go  but 
nevertheless  a  declared  war.  with  today  a  weird  and  ominous 
marking  of  time.  If  continued  there  will  be  the  same  horror 
the  same  tragedy,  the  same  devastation,  the  same  ruin  the 
same  murder  of  women  and  children,  the  same  nothin^ess 
where  once  was  life,  the  same  cruel  and  terrible  aftermath 
H^'iv.  '/vf^'"  '^°'''^'  destruction,  land  guns  deal  distant 
dt^ath.  and  beneath  the  surface  of  the  sea  men  let  loose  their 
Silent  messengers  of  destruction.  All  of  this  is  too  well  known 
to  us  and  needs  no  lengthy  description,  so  why  dwell  longer— 

is^heTl''  ^°  ^'"^  °^  ^^  ^'■^'^^-     ^^  ^^'^^  ^^^  ^'^ 

The  next  fundamental  is  that  the  United  States  abhors 
v^ar  and  has  no  desire  for  war.  It  does  not  belong  to  our 
concept.  It  is  not  within  our  intent  or  purpose,  it  is  a  heritage 
no  one  of  us  has  brought  here  from  our  European  ancestir 
But  in  spue  of  all  this  the  shadow  of  war  is  over  our  land 
Your  desks  and  mine  are  piled  deep  with  letters  and  tele- 
grams  carrymg   heart-rending    appeals   to   keep   us   out   of 

?hH.t  th  ^^J  ""^^  °^  humanity  they  ask  it;  in  the  name 
Christ  the  King  they  ask  it;  in  the  name  of  God  they  ask  it 
Someone  or  several  have  brought  this  frenzy  upon  us  and 

rriH  '^tT  n  °'  ^'^  ^■'^'  ^^''  '^"  ^''''-  What  greater  service 
could  this  Congress  now  do  than  to  assure  and  reassure  this 

"^n^V  \^^'.  "^r'  ''^""  ^  "°  ^'^^  ^^^"^^  ^'-^  ^ongerl 
ni^Ho  T.  >J  ;/^"'^^°^''^'  Silenced,  and  propagandists  de- 
nied? It  shall  not  be  said  of  us  that  judgment  is  fled  to 
brutish  beasts  and  men  have  lost  their  reason 

War!     The  thought  palsies  the  lips  of  every  man.  it  stabs 
the  heart  of  every  mother.    Let  us  stop  this  talk  of  war 
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^ho  wants  It?  CertairJy  not  this  Congress:  certainly  not 
labor  nor  capital;  certainly  not  our  fellow  citizens  of  foVei^^n 
extraction  who  are  rightly  sorro\^-ing  over  the  partition  or 
the  destruction  of  the  land  of  their  fathers:  certainly  not  the 

^.^.''.°'i  i^  ^''■^^'  ""'^^  ^^^'^  ^-^-  ^^e  t>attle  and  "bear  the 
bio^nt  of  defeat  or  of  a  victorv-  which,  taken  at  its  best  will  be 
only  a  defeat:  certainly  not  the  sister  states  of  our  hemisphere 
who.  with  lis.  desire  to  live  in  friendliness  and  harmony  with 
their  neighbors,  to  pursue  the  paths  of  peace  which  lead  to 

1  Zr   r^  ^"""^  national  well-being,  to  work  out  their  destiny 
'  under  libeny  and  freedom. 

Why  should  we  participate  in  this  war?  Has  Divine  com- 
mand been  placed  upon  us  to  act  as  the  preceptor  of  Europe'> 
Since  when  have  we  been  empowered  to  sit  in  judgment  on 
me  prevaihng  or  changing  forms  of  government  in  Europe' 
Since  when  have  we  imagmed  that  by  Presidential  decree  or 
legislative  act  or  popular  desire  we  can  forever  erase  the  cen- 
turies old  inborn  national  hatreds  over  there'  Shall  we 
again  take  our  seat^  at  the  council  table  and"  attempt  to 
instiU  reason  and  justice  into  minds  that  wiU  have  them  not 
or  o  assist  in  the  partition  of  Europe  along  just  and  equi- 
table imes?  Are  we  read,y  to  share  in  a  so-called  religious 
jar?  No,  none  of  these  purposes  shall  take  us  in.  We  will 
fight  again  as  we  have  in  the  past  to  maintain  our  national 
honor,  our  national  security,  oui-  national  being 

The  foregoing  are  fundamentals  and  must  be  accepted 
As  such  they  need  not  be  ex-tended.  " 

After  rather  close  attention.  I  am  led  to  believe  that  the 
joint   resolution   now   before   us,   labeled   as   the    'Ncutral- 

\^^'    ^r    °I    i^^^'"   ^   ^°'"    ^^^    ^°^^^e    purpose    of    keeping 
the    United    States   out    of    war   and   maintaining    a    strict 
neutrality  toward   all  belUgerent   nations.     In   the   first   of 
these  purposes  it  is  on  precarious  ground.     In  the  second 
i--  oismalLv  fai.s.    An  analysis  of  this  joint  resolution  divides 
It  into  two  references,  the  first  dealing  with  our  relation- 
ship with  belligerent  nations  and  the  second  having  to  do 
With  restrictions  upon  our  own  citizens  as  to  their  conduct 
and  travel.    With  this  latter  portion  but  little  fault  can  be 
found.    In  this  particular  consideration  I  frankly  confess  that 
I  cannot  get  unduly  excited  over  centralization  of  control 
possible  dictatorship,  too  much  power  in  one  man    loss  of 
,rfT''"TT'-.°^  democratic  prmciples.    I  have-  too  much  faith 
m  the  Umt^d  States  of  America  and  the  ever-living  princi- 
p  es  of  freedom  and  liberty,  the  priceless  heritage  of  its  peo- 
ple.   I  realize  the  restrictions  placed  upon  our  merchant  ma- 
nne.  but  I  also  reaUze  that  there  ar«  other  nations  in  the 
world  which  are  not  at  war.  that  there  are  other  paths  of 
commerce  that  do  not  lie  in  combat  areas,  and  particularly 
do  I  reahze  that  the  rich  trade  of  South  America  offers  allur- 
ing markets  which  by  the  application  of  business  acumen  and 
honorable    dealing   can    be    made    permanently   ours     The 
naming  of  combat  areas.  constanUy  shifting  and  extending 
IS  a  deacate  and  perhaps  dangerous  problem,  but  at  least  some 
faith  must  be  placed  in  him  who  directs.    On  the  whole  this 
reference  in  the  bill  will  do.  particularly  when  we  understand 
that  for  the  most  part  It  is  already  the  established  and  pre- 
vailmg  law  of  neutrality.  "  h^  c- 

But  the  second  reference,  which  really  defines  our  foreign 
pobcy  under  the  title  of  the  -Neutrality  Bill  of  1939"  and  is 
wLTf  ?l  ^^  problem,   is  an  entirely  different  matter. 
Why  take  the  time  of  this  House  in  recounting  the  astounding 
details?     Let  me  say  with  aU  the  strength  and  vigor  I  possess 
ttiat  With  deadl3'  hatred  I  abhor  Hitler  and  al?  his  works 
His  departure  would  remove  a  scourge  of  civilization    an 
unchained  rabid  dog.  an  anathema  to  a  Christian  world  or 
any  other  world  that  puts  its  faith  and  its  trust  in  a  power 
above     But  fair  is  fair  and  right  is  right,  and  the  failure 
of  other  nations  to  keep  their  pledged  word,  to  stand  bv 
solemn  treaties,  is  no  excuse  for  our  country  to  do  likewise 
In  1935  our  Congress  pubUshed  to  aU  the  world  its  determined 
position    toward    all    nations    that    might    engage    in    war 
Amended  in  1936  and  reenacted  in  1937.  it  almost  unani- 
mously passed  both  branches  of  the  legislative  body    was 
approved  and  signed  by  our  President,  was  hailed  and  ac- 
claimed by  the  press  and  the  people  as  a  noble  expression  of 
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position.  Bfooming  the  law  of  the  land  it  proclaimed  to  the 
world  that  the  crcatest  nation  on  earth  en  whose  esL'Utehcon 
was  no  stain  of  infamy  had  established  a  principle  from 
which  there  would  be  no  recession  under  The  u.>ual  cour.>e  of 
honorable  conduct.  France  understocd— and  so  did  Ger- 
many— and  so  did  Great  Britain  and  .so  did  ev^^ry  oth^r  nation 
with  which  we  hold  diplomatic  re!ation.s.  But  th^  scene 
chanTes  and  2  years  after  three  of  those  nation-s  are  at  war. 
Immediately  after  this  Congress  is  convened  m  special  ses.sion 
and  we  are  asked  by  the  administration  to  pa.'^s  a  b'll  under 
the  ?uise  of  neutrality  which  will  aid  two  of  the  btlliperent 
nations  to  the  damage  of  the  third,  and  our  President  and 
our  Senate  which  passed  the  bill  and  our  Rules  Committee 
call  this  neutrality.  Apain  fair  is  fair  and  right  is  right. 
Shall  we  threw  over  them  the  mantle  of  charity  and  chartio 
their  act  to  lack  of  thought,  or  shall  we  call  a  spade  a  spade 
and  charge  them  with  complicity  in  an  attempt  to  blind  the 
American  people?  Has  the  author  of  this  bill  and  have  its 
proponents  the  courage  to  label  this  bill  as  it  should  be 
labeled,  the  -unneutrality  bill  of  1939.  chanping  the  loiles 
contrary  to  the  precepts  and  interpretation  of  International 
Law  as  expounded  by  authorities,  aiding  favored  natiorLS." 
and  would  he  or  they  have  the  courage  to  vote  for  such  a 
bill  under  a  correctly  defined  title  without  a  definite  mandate 
to  that  end  from  the  people  which  mandate  does  not  now 
exist?  Before  me  are  the  pleas  of  friends  whom  I  respect, 
the  homogeneous  postals  of  the  pressure  groups,  the  threats 
of  political  oblivion — for  none  of  these  will  I  forget  my  oath 
of  office  in  my  country's  service,  for  none  of  these  will  I 
prostitute  my  self-respect. 

What  makes  this  bill  unneutral  is  the  provision  euphemisti- 
cally called  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.    I  need  not  further 
explain.     It  opens  our  markets  and  our  ports  to  belligerent 
nations  to  purchase  and  carry  away  for  cash  the  deadly  in- 
struments of  war.     And  these  include  the  poison  gas  that 
causes  human  beings  to  writhe  and  struggle  and  choke  and 
gasp  for  precious  air;  these  include  the  fiame  throwers  that 
turn  man  into  a  pillar  of  fire.    Mercy,  culture,  humanitarian- 
ism.  brotherly  love.  Christianity — you  claim  these  as  the  at- 
tributes of  our  Nation  and  then  vote  to  send  such  weapons 
abroad  to  be  used  against  your  fellow  men.    Is  it  for  the  price 
the  purchaser  will  pay?    Is  it  to  furnish  employment  to  the 
unemployed?    Is  it  to  enrich  the  treasury  of  industry  that  fur- 
ther taxes  may  be  laid  thereon?    Such  motives  are  unworthy 
of  the  thought  so  inconsistent  are  they  with  Americanism. 
This  repeal  of  the  arms  em'barco  is  a  departure  from   our 
published  law  and  e^ablishes  intervention  in  place  of  neu- 
trality.   No  one  of  us  is  endowed  with  certain  ability  to  see 
tomorrow  as  we  see  today.    Those  who  say  that  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  will  lead  to  our  participation  and  those  who 
say  it  will  not  are  both  wrdng  if  they  think  they  speak  with 
surety.     This  much,  however,  can  be  said  that  our  present 
neutrality  insofar  as  the  arms  embargo  is  concerned  makes 
our  participation  possible,  but  the  repeal  of  cur  present  arms- 
embargo  plan  makes  our  participation  not  only  possible  but 
probable.    Perhaps  a  belligerent  nation  unfavorably  affected 
may  consider  a  change  an  unfriendly  act  and  be  less  careful 
in  avoiding  untoward  incidents,  or  it  may  even  reach  the  point 
of  an  actual  declaration  of  war.     Equally  absurd  courses  of 
action  are  not  so  unusual  today.    Are  you  v\-ho  are  favoring 
this  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  prepared  to  follow  through? 
Are  you   readv   to  suffer  the  probable  consequences?     Can 
you  tell  the  citizens  of  this  country  that  you  obeyed  their 
dictate    to   preserve    neutrality?      Can    you   satisfy    anxious 
minds  that  by  your  vote  you  have  done  your  best  to  keep  us 
out  of  war?     If  your  answer  is  no,  it  is  a  fair  question  to 
ask  yourself,  "Am  I  really  a  representative  of  my  people?" 

We  cannot  by  legislation  keep  this  country  neutral  if  the 
country  is  not  neutral-minded.  We  cannot  by  le^rislation 
keep  this  country  out  of  war  if  the  country  is  war-minded. 
But  cur  people  are  neutral-minded;  our  people  are  not  war- 
minded.  And  our  task  is  to  keep  them  so.  We  miserably  fail 
them  if  under  the  guise  of  neutrality  we  willfully  translate 
their  desire  into  intervention  and  we  miserably  fail  them  if 
by  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  we  lead  them  into  war.    In 


the  final  solution  of  this  problem  mnv  the  God  of  our  Fathf^rs 
keep  us  from  temptation  of  eveiy  kind  and  from  every  .>ource. 
[Applause.  I 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp-aker.  I  yield  to  the  pentleman  from 
Kansas  :  Mi-.  HopeI  such  time  as  hp  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  ( vt-ry  othrr  Member  of  Con- 
gress. I  received  many  communications  dunncr  the  last  few 
weeks  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  legislation.  The-e  crmrnu- 
n'cations  have  been  en  both  sides  of  the  question.  All  of 
them  h.ave  ben  written  by  sincere,  honest  people.  A  major- 
ity of  them  have  oppc.-.ed  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  A 
strcno;  minority  liave  taken  the  ether  position. 

One  point  that  has  been  emphasized  most  strongly  on  the 
part  of  those  who  favor  rri>eal  is  that  this  should  not  be 
made  a  partisan  qu^^stion;  that  it  is  too  bipr,  too  vital,  and  too 
important  to  our  w-lfare  to  be  consid»'red  for  one  moment 
from  the  standpoint  of  partisanship.  I  agree  with  that  view- 
point. Furthermore.  I  do  not  b«^lieve  that  anyone  who  is 
familiar  with  my  legislative  record  can  accuse  me  of  being 
offensively  partisan  at  any  time.  As  to  this  particular  issue, 
I  can  honestly  say  that  I  have  approached  it  without  the 
slightest  tracts  of  partisanship. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anyone  can  fairly  accuse  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  of  viewing  this  matter  from  a  par- 
tisan standixjint.  To  make  it  a  parti.san  issue  would  in  the 
very  beginning  kill  any  chance  of  success  on  the  ix\rt  of 
Republicans  opposing  rep^^al  of  the  embargo.  There  are 
approximately  100  more  Democratic  Members  of  the  House 
than  there  are  Republican.  On  any  partisan  i.s^sue.  the  Re- 
publicans are  defeated  from  the  start.  The  only  chance  to 
defeat  repeal  in  this  case  is  to  treat  the  issue  in  a  nonpar- 
tisan manner,  and  any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  not  only 
a  rtfleeiion  up<;n  the  patnoti.-m  of  the  opponents  of  repeal 
but  upon  their  pood  judtsment.  as  well. 

As  far  as  my  personal  po.sition  is  concerned.  I  supported 
the  original  neutrality  bill,  a  prominent  feature  of  v.hich 
was  the  arms  embarco.  when  it  b»^came  a  law  in  193,t.  Tliat 
bill  was  supported  by  the  administration,  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress  almo.st  unanmiously.  and  was  signed  by  the 
President.  I  supported  the  revision  of  the  act  in  1936.  which 
was  also  an  administration  measure,  and  it  received  the  prac- 
tically unanimous  support  of  all  Membt  rs  of  Cong:Tss.  I 
supported  the  1937  bill,  also  an  administration  measure,  which 
received  almost  unanimous  support  in  both  the  Heuse  and 
Senate  and  was  signed  by  the  President.  I  supported  th"<e 
measures  at  the  time  of  their  enact m.ent  because  I  believed 
that  a  European  war  was  almo.st  inevitable. 

I  felt  that  if  war  did  break  out  in  Europe,  it  would  be  ba.sed 
upon  the  age-old  rivalr.es  and  disputes  over  boundaries  end 
racial  questions.  I  frit  that  we  could  and  should  have  no 
interest  as  a  nation  in  a  war  of  that  kind.  I  felt  that  the 
only  policy  for  this  Nation  to  follow  was  to  stay  out  and  that 
we  could  stay  cut  only  by  following  a  policy  of  strict  neu- 
trality. I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now.  that  no  one  can 
question  the  neutrality  of  a  policy  which  snys  that  we  will 
not  sell  implements  of  war  or  destruction  to  anyone. 

For  the  past  4  years  the  arms  embargo  and  the  K^SS  Neu- 
trality Act  as  revised  have  stood  as  a  part  of  the  foreign 
policy  of  this  Nation.  Every  European  country  kn-w  that  it 
was  our  policy,  knev/  that  these  measures  had  pas.sed  Con- 
gress almost  unanimously  and  knew  that  they  represented 
the  feeling  and  aspirations  of  the  American  people  as  far  as 
involvement  in  European  wars  was  concerned.  Certainly, 
every  nation  which  had  reason  to  believe  that  it  might  be  a 
party  to  a  confi:ct  had  full  rotic?^  of  our  policy  in  this  regard. 
Today  the  thing  which  was  feared  and  anticipated,  wh-^n 
the  first  Neutrality  Act  uas  pas.'^:^d  in  1935,  has  come  to 
pass.  European  nations  are  at  war.  Our  laws  prohibit  the 
export  of  arms  and  munitions.  As  far  as  my  position  is 
concerned,  I  stand  exactly  where  I  stood  in  1935,  in  1936, 
and  in  1937.  when  the  country  and  Congress  rculd  and  did 
consider  this  qui  stion  from  a  calm,  logical,  impartial,  and 
neutral  standpoint.  Those  of  us  who  are  opposing  repeal 
cf  the  arms  em.bargo  stand  today  wher(>  v.-e  have  always 
stood  and  v.here  the  President  and  the  State  Department 
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ms  ^ndTg^"""^^""^'^^  °^  ^^^  Members  cf  Congress  stood  in 

The  adminkst ration  now  takes  a  difTerent  position  not  be- 
cau.se  of  any  change  in  the  world  situation  between  1935  and 
the  present  time,  but  solely  for  the  reason  that  there  has 
been  a  change  in  the  administration's  foreign  policy  That 
policy  m  1935  was  nonintervention  and  neutrality  That  was 
still  the  position  of  the  administration  when  the  President 
made  his  famous  Chautauqua  speech  on  August  14  1936 
where  he  said  "I  hate  war";  when  he  said  also— 

iJuri^r^fTu^i  VJ  ^^"""^"^  ^'^^^  °"^  «^^*"  '"  a"°^b"  continent, 
«Hn.,  r,^  ^  '.  ^^^  ^'"'■^  ^^^^  ^'^  ^^^^'-^  fl"d  !n  this  ccuntrv 
thcd.sar.ds  of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  ricl.es-foork 
golci— w.uld  attempt  to  break  down  and  evade  our  neutrality. 

It  was  still  the  policy  of  the  administration  when  the  1937 
neutrality  law  was  signed  by  the  President.  The  first  indi- 
cation that  there  was  any  change  in  the  administration  view- 
point came  when  the  famous  quarantine  speech  was  made  in 
Chicago  on  October  5.  1937.  when  the  President  proposed  in 
effect  that  peace-loving  nations  get  together  to  quarantine 
and  stop  the  aggressor  nations. 

This  change  in  the  administration's  policy  was  further 
emphasized  in  the  President  s  message  to  Congress  on  Janu- 
ary 4.  1939,  in  which  he  spoke  of  using  methods  "short  of 
war"  as  a  means  of  curbing  aggressor  nations. 

Th.  proposal  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  a  logical  next 
step  in  the  President's  policy  of  intervention  and  participa- 
tion in  the  power  politics  of  Europe.  It  is  a  question  that  is 
far  greater  than  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  as  sig- 
nificant and  important  as  that  may  be  in  itself.  Its  great 
significance  lies  m  the  fact  that  if  we  repeal  the  arms 
embargo.  Congress  and  the  coimtry  will  have  given  their 
approval  of  this  change  in  administration  policy.  It  will  be 
construed  as  a  green  light  authorizing  the  President  to 
further  extend  his  now-declared  policy  of  interference  and 
intervention  in  European  affairs.  1 

All  of  this  would  have  "oeen  significant,  important,  and  i 
dangerous  had  we  taken  up  the  matter  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  before  the  outbreak  of  war.    To  repeal  the  embargo  ■ 
after  war  has  begun  makes  it  doubly  significant,  important,  i 
and  dangerous.    If  there  has  been  any  one  thing  which  has   I 
been  settled  beyond  a  doubt  in  the  debate  which  has  taken  < 
place  on  this  issue,  it  is  that  lifting  the  embargo  at  this  time  I 
is  an  unneutral  act.    It  is  one  of  the  acts  "short  of  war"  to 
which  the  President  no  doubt  referred  in  his  message  last 
January.    In  other  words,  it  means  that  we  have  taken  sides, 
and,  having  chosen  our  side,  the  question  is  whether  we  can 
logically  and  consistently  withhold  further  aid,  even  to  the 
point  of  sending  troops  abroad,  should  our  side  in  the  con- 
flict need  and  demand  it. 

If  we  do  not  intend  to  do  this,  then  we  are  guilty  of  mis- 
leading and  misinforming  England  and  Prance  as  to  our  posi- 
tion. Press  comment  in  these  two  countries,  after  the  passage 
of  the  present  bill  by  the  Senate,  was  aU  to  the  effect  that  the 
result  marked  a  great  AUied  victory. 

In  my  mail  this  morning  I  received  a  letter  from  a  young 
lady  residing  in  my  district,  reading,  in  part,  as  follows: 

I  was  in  England  when  .<^he  declared  war.  Time  and  again  I  heard 
the  remark:  "Of  course,  the  United  States  will  come  to  our  aid  at 
once  and  not  wait,  as  it  did  before.  untU  the  war  is  practically  over  • 
When  I  protested  against  such  statements  the  reply  was-  "Oh  yes- 
ycu  will.  Our  Governments  have  an  understanding  "  Vt^hen  re- 
minded of  our  Neutrality  Act  and  our  law  against  extending  credit 
to  nations  in  default  on  their  debts  to  tis,  their  reply  was-  "Your 
President  will  attend  to  that." 

I  do  not  know  how  general  this  impression  may  be  in  the 
allied  countries.  I  do  know  that  others  returning  from  Eng- 
land and  Prance  have  told  me  the  same  thing  that  this  young 
lady  mentions  in  her  letter.  If  that  is  the  viewpoint  in  Eng- 
land and  Prance,  how  can  they  help  but  feel  that  this  step, 
if  we  should  take  it,  marks  the  beginning  of  our  actual  par- 
ticipation? 

I  think  we  should  weigh  well  what  we  do  today.  Notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  administration's  foreign  poUcy 
has  changed,  it  does  not  become  this  country's  policy  until 
approved  by  Ccngress.    If  we  strike  down  the  arms  embargo 
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today  we  are  definitely,  in  the  eyes  of  our  own  people  and  the 
eyes  of  the  world,  approving  a  foreign  policy  which  means  not 
neutrality  but  inter^•ention  and.  I  fear,  eventual  particlpaUon. 


[Applause.] 


/ 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  and  to  Include  therein  a  letter  from  a  consUtuent 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

n.o^5f^^^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Corbktt] 

Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  few  weeks 
our  mail  has  been  very  heavy.  We  have  received  numerous 
phone  calls  and  telegrams.  V/e  have  been  reading  numerous 
polls  to  determine  just  how  the  public  is  really  reacting  and 
what  then-  true  thoughts  are  on  this  neutrality  issue 

All  manner  of  doubts  and  suspicions  have  been  raised  re- 
gardmg  the  authenticity  and  the  validity  of  these  communi- 
cations.   Now,  regardless   of   what   your  attitude   may   be 
regarding  them.  I  have  here,  and  I  want  to  leave  it  for  in- 
vestigation, a  petition  containing  weU  over  12.000  names  and 
every  signature  is  authentic.    They  were  gathered  by  a  group 
of  women  who  had  and  have  no  motive  but  a  sincere  desire 
I  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  these  United  States.    They  were 
I  gathered  in  less  than  15  days,  without  any  subsidizaUon,  in 
'  the  leading  mdustrial  district  of  the  world— the  Pittsbigh 
distnct-and  if  there  is  any  region  of  the  world  that  stands 
to  profit  from  a  hfting  of  this  embargo  it  is  that  district 

I  submit  this  petition  and  I  might  submit  some  15  000  other 
communications  that  have  reached  my  office  as  evidence  of 
what  the  people  think  and  what  they  know 
;       This  petition  asks— to  be  brief— that  we  restore  the  law  as 
I  It  was  in  1937.  when  we  were  thinking  only  in  terms  of  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States.    At  that  time  when  we  were 
I  neutral  and  wholly  impartial  we  wrote  a  decision  which  some 
j  are  now  seeking  to  change,  and  whatever  they  may  say  on 
'  this  floor,  whatever  reasons  they  may  trump  up  to  convince 
themselves  that  the  issues  are  something  else,  they  will  not 
deceive  the  people.    The  people  know  that  we  are  here  de- 
ciding whether  or  not  to  tear  out  one  of  the  major  insulations 
agamst  war  in  order  that  we  may  extend  further  assistance 
to  one  side  in  this  conflict. 

They  know  that  the  arms  embargo  is  a  barrier  across  the 
road  that  leads  to  war.  They  know  that  we  do  not  have  to 
hft  this  embargo  in  order  to  be  more  safe.  This  country  is 
jtist  as  safe  from  invasion  from  Europe  as  it  is  safe  from  in- 
vasion from  Africa  or  Mars.  Most  of  the  people  know  and 
the  rest  will  learn  that  we  are  not  here  limited  to  a  choice 
between  one  insulation,  the  embargo,  and  another  insulation, 
the  cash  and  carry.  We  can  deceive  ourselves  but  not  them.' 
because  it  is  very  evident  that  we  can  have  both  insulations 
as  we  had  them  prior  to  May  1.  The  administration  forces 
allowed  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  to  expire  last  spring, 
and  my  good  friend  the  capable  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr! 
Luther  A.  Johnson],  who  spoke  earlier,  rose  on  this  floor 
when  the  Bloom  bill  was  under  discussion  and  advocated 
that  the  carry-it-yourself  principle  as  regards  only  arms 
and  ammunition  and  implements  of  war  be  defeated,  and  it 
was  defeated  by  a  vote  of  over  2  to  1,  and  now  it  is' offered 
to  us  as  a  new  Insulation  in  exchange  for  our  insulation— the 
arms  embargo. 

I  beheve  that  we  who  are  here  writing  this  law  ought 
to  be  just  as  candid  as  we  can.  There  are  two  basic  Issues 
that  underlie  this  debate.  One  Is  whether  or  not  we  shall 
maintain  our  strict  neutrality  or  relax  it  in  such  a  way  as 
to  beneflt  one  side  in  the  European  conflict.  The  second 
issue  is  whether  or  not  we  shall  increase  the  discretionary 
powers  of  the  Executive. 

I^t  us  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  as  we  change  this 
law  to  beneflt  those  nations  which  control  the  Atlantic  sea- 
ways, to  that  identical  extent  we  open  the  possibility  of 
Japan  using  our  arms  and  ammunition  for  aggression  In 
Asia.  We  cannot  write  a  law  that  applies  to  only  one  ocean. 
Throughout  this  confusion  of  debate  and  procedure  I  have 
and  will  preserve  one  rule  to  govern  my  vote  and  I  offer 
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it  to  you  for  what  it  is  worth.  I  shall  vote  consistently  for 
that  proposal  which  ket'ps  us  farthest  away  from  the  firin.c: 
line,  and  I  shall  use  only  one  lamp  to  guide  my  way.  and 
that  is  the  lamp  of  cur  experiences  betv/een  1914  and  1917. 
[Applause.  1 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mmnrsiita    Mr.  Buckler  1. 

Mr.  BUCKLER  of  Minnesota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  against 
war,  and  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  Congress  I  shall  never 
vote  to  send  our  boys  over  to  Europe  to  fight.  But  I  am  for 
this  pending  bill  for  the  reason  that  I  believe  it  is  a  better 
law  than  the  law  we  novv-  have  on  the  statute  books.  A  few 
more  incidents  like  that  of  the  City  of  Flint,  and  perhaps 
we  would  be  in  the  war.  You  let  those  sailors  be  torpedo H'd 
c;er  there  and  destroyed,  and  you  are  on  your  road  to  war. 
If  we  had  the  present  proposed  law.  the  City  of  Flint  would 
not  have  been  over  in  the  war  zone.  So  I  am  for  this  bill, 
and  when  I  cast  my  vote  today  I  am  not  going  to  cast  it  to 
please  the  Communists  of  Russia  or  the  Communists  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  going  to  cast  it  for  America,  and  I  am 
goinc;  to  cast  it  for  this  bill,     i  Applause.] 

I  am  aaainst  the  United  States  entering  wars  on  foreign 
soil,  and  I  shall  vote  against  sending  any  of  our  boys  to 
foreign  wars,  whether  they  be  in  Europe  or  any  other  place 
on  the  globe,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Stares.  I  want  America  to  stay  at  peace  with  ^he 
world  and  will  vote  to  strengthen  our  neutral  position.  We 
can  better  .stay  out  of  war  by  passing  the  neutrality  bill  of 
1939  than  by  defeating  it.  The  pending  bill  is  not  perfect, 
but  it  is  far  better  than  the  present  law.  and  I  fear  that  defeat 
of  the  present  bill  will,  invite  dangerous  incidents  like  the 
seizure  of  the  ship  City  of  Flint,  which  is  now  a  threat  to  our 
security. 

The  neutrality  bill  of  1939  is  better  than  the  pre.'^ent  law 
for  keeping  us  at  peace,  and  I  set  the  reasons  down  in  crd'T: 

First.  Cash  and  carry:  This  keeps  United  States  ships  Lke 
the  City  of  Flint  out  of  the  war  zones  and  keeps  American 
people  at  home  and  away  from  war-torn  countries.  Under 
the  present  law  we  let  our  ships  and  citizens  run  all  iver  the 
world  and  get  into  foreign  danger  spots.  By  votin:;  for  the 
neutrality  bill  of  1939  I  vote  to  keep  United  States  ships  and 
citizens  at  home. 

Second.  No  credits  to  warring  countries:  Under  the  new 
bill  we  will  sell  for  cash  on  the  barrel  head.  They  say  that 
our  loans  to  warring  countries  during  the  World  War  got  us 
into  that  war.  We  eliminate  the  credit  danger  because  we  do 
not  allow  loans  to  warring  countries  under  the  new  neutrality 
bill  now  pending.  Foreign  credits  will  not  gpt  us  into  war, 
because  we  are  going  to  keep  United  States  dollars  also  out 
of  the  war  zones  and  home  where  they  belong. 

Third.  Opponents  say  "Repeal  of  embargo  is  first  step 
to  war."  If  that  is  so  why  did  not  the  embargo  pro- 
vision protect  us  against  the  City  of  Flint  capture  by  the 
Germans?  The  City  of  Flint  carried  no  munitions  nor  was  it 
armed,  but  it  was  seized  as  a  prize  of  war  just  the  same. 
Tins  can  happen  again  and  again  under  the  present  law.  but 
it  cannot  happen  under  the  new  neutrality  bill  of  1939.  We 
must  pass  the  new'  law  to  protect  ourselves  from  incidents 
like  this  which  dragged  us  into  the  World  War. 

Fourth.  Prevents  causes  of  American  entry  into  the  World 
War.  Under  the  new  bill  we  prevent  credits  and  foreign 
war  loans.  We  keep  our  ships  and  people  at  home  and  mind 
our  own  business.  We  sell  to  those  who  have  the  money. 
We  will  not  sell  to  those  who  have  not  the  money.  We 
Will  not  let  other  United  States  ships,  like  the  City  of  Flint. 
carry  the  American  colors  into  the  war  zones.  We  will  not 
be  doing  the  things  we  did  in  the  World  War  that  got  us  into 
that  war.  In  other  words,  we  are  being  practical  now,  and 
I  am  for  the  practical  ideas  that  are  safe  as  against  theories 
that  are  unsafe  and  are  not  working  in  practice  like  the 
present  law. 

When  I  cast  my  vote  I  want  to  vote  for  the  best  possible 
bill  to  keep  our  American  boys  out  of  this  war.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  any  foreign  dictator  sway  my  vote  as  a  good 
American.     I  think  we  should  be  boss  over  ourselves  over 


here,   and   I   think   we   will   be  under   the   neutrality  bill   of 
1939,       Appl.ius>'.  I 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  ecntkinau 
from  Oregon     Mr.  Pierce  1. 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Ore-cn.  Mr.  Sp  -ak<'r,  I  desire  to  repeat 
with  all  pos.3ibl>'  frnpluibis  my  statem»  nt  that  wr  mu.  t  iif\t'r 
again  send  our  bi\\.-^  ;icross  the  seas  to  t\  lit  in  a  European 
war.  My  reasoning  back  of  those  c(jnclu.>irns  was  set  forth 
in  the  LIuuse  debate  on  June  29.  I  am  just  as  positive  in 
my  belief  that  we  are  going  to  be  very  seriously  affected  if 
Europe  is  compelled  to  accept  a  Hitler-dictat-ci   p>  :iee. 

If  Germany  wins,  you  who  have  so  oft:-n  dtnnunei'd  the 
Versailles  Tre.ity  will  th.'^n  beliold  such  an  uiUair  treaty 
iir.po^eci  by  the  victor  th.at  \i  u  may  well  .save  your  denuncia- 
tions fur  that  time.  Should  you  dLsire  to  cet  a  glimpse  of 
a  rc.il  conqueror"';  treaty,  then  reread  ilie  terms  imix'srd 
en  Russia  by  Germany  in  1917. 

I  do  nrit  auree  witli  the  dft-r*  p»''it<'d  .st.itement  that  the 
present  war  m  Europe  i.-  lu.^t  another  .scrap  over  b(jundai-y 
lines.  The  conflict  in  Eurnpe  is  a  contest  between  contending 
theories  of  government — 'he  democracies,  however  c  rud(\  on 
the  one  hand,  and  the  tolaLlarian  states,  however  cruel,  on 
the  other. 

About  seven  centuries  ago  the  Mimgols  invaded  Europe 
under  the  able  leadership  of  Tamerlane  .md  Genghis  Kh.tn. 
These  conquennu'  liordes  weie  turned  back  nniy  by  nin-t 
desperate  figh.tmi:.  evim  under  th»'  w.ii;-  of  Vienna.  This 
tmion  (if  forces  uncier  Stahn  and  Hitler  pai-ailels  rtie  eimiing 
of  the  Moneols.  It  means  the  rise  if  b  irbari.tn  p!aetic(\s 
and  the  death  of  institution.s  whuh  we  ;n  Amenc-a  hold  dear 
and  sacred.  If  you  really  love  American  institution^-,  which 
are  the  outgrowth  of  EngL:  h  ideals,  you  simply  t  annot  be 
indifferent  to  the  .strugtile  m  Europe.  I  want  tl-.,).se  lighting 
on  our  side  to  share  our  ^tol•t.^.  How  are  you  opponents 
going  to  justify  your  cour.se  and  your  vote  if  y  u  read  in 
the  mornaig  papers  a  few  weeks  hence  that  En^;lish  and 
French  cities  are  in  ruins  fre-m  Lond(5n  to  Edinburgh,  from 
Paris  to  Mar.-eille.^':'  Will  you  be  proud  to  realize  th.at  your 
vote  prevented  England  and  Fiance  from  iece;\in„'  the  thou- 
sands of  pl.inf  s  neces;^ary  fur  their  defense  and  now  awa;t- 
int:  del:\'ery.'  Your  only  answi-r  will  be  that  m  your  attempt 
to  be  neutral  you  made  a  Hitler  victory  p.i-sible. 

I  do  not  pn\sume  to  wisdom  which  would  give  me  the 
right  to  seek  to  mold  other  men's  riiind>  nor  to  change  care- 
fully formed  opinions.  Nor  do  I  cl.am  knowledge  of  aff.iirs 
not  possessed  by  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  want  to  preach, 
but.  as  one  of  the  few  men  of  this  Hou-e  wlio  have  lived  a 
generous  span  of  life  of  nearly  four.^core  years,  I  speak  to 
my  younger  colleagues  who  are  so  kind  to  me.  The  old 
Governor  appeals  in  affection  and  in  the  resjiect  born  of  daily 
a.ssociation. 

I  shall  not  live  to  see  the  final  effect  of  this  day's  work. 
My  thoughts  are,  therefore,  projected  into  the  future  with 
an  earnestness  and  anxiety  which  a  younger  man  may  not 
fully  understand.  I  look  baek  through  recorded  history:  I 
strive  to  griusp  the  .sony  shapes  of  events  as  they  re\olve  and 
turn  on  the  world's  stage  today.  I  am  greatly  moved  by 
these  events  and  by  the  tragic  plight  of  humanity.  I  am,  of 
cour.se,  most  deeply  concerned  for  our  own  country.  I  think 
of  my  nine  grandsons  and  their  world  and  their  country,  and 
I  am  con.sumed  with  the  desire  to  make  things  better  for 
them,  to  pass  on  to  them  a  stable  government  functioning  in 
a  war-free  world. 

I  lived  through  the  agonies  of  the  last  World  War,  ."suffer- 
ing them,  day  by  day,  while  I  went  about  my  work  in  the 
same  familiar  places  made  strangely  different  by  the  ab.'-ence 
of  friends  and  neighbors  as  well  as  my  only  son  and  20  vol- 
unteer companions  from  my  own  farm.  The  terrifying  daily 
news  of  affairs  in  Europe  penetrated  our  lives. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  I  accepted  the  assignment  to 
our  common  task  of  bettering  life  without  any  realization 
that  it  might  bring  us  to  this  day  of  decision  which  may — 
yes;  must — vitally  affect  the  lives  and  destinies  of  men 
remote  from  us  in  time  and  space. 

Weighing  the  .swiftly  changing  events  of  the  past  months 
since  we  last  debated  this  Neutrality  Act,  and  praying  that 
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you  and  I  v.-il]  be  giv-n  judgment  now  to  act  in  legislative 
capj.city  for  the  ultimate  good  of  cur  own  ptcple  and  of 
humanity.  I  shall  support  the  bill  which  has  come  to  us  after 
weeks  of  Senate  debate. 

Our  Senators  have  not  faced  the  issue  alone.  Tlie  whole 
counn-y  has  participated  m  the  d.scu.s.-icn  as  it  has  never 
done  b.-fore.  Led  by  thcuizhtfully  considered  public  debase. 
reading  a  portion  of  the  thousands  of  printed  arguments,  and 
listening  day  av.d  ni.  hi  to  the  radio  cur  people  have  re- 
solved thems-lvei  into  a  great  forum.  They  have  m.ade 
known  to  us  their  opinions  and  decisions  in  this  crisis.  We 
have  had  ample  guidance  in  the  matter.  0 

We  are  now  ai.5embled  for  final  action,  and  every  man 
among  us  wants  to  do  right.  Every  decent  high-minded  man 
will  surrender  all  thought  of  taking  any  action  except  that 
diciatod  by  his  ov,-n  best  judgment.  Seldom  is  any  man  given 
the  opportunity  and  the  respcnsibiiity  of  such  an  epoch-mak- 
ing, far-reaching,  deciding  voice  m  world  affairs. 

Summoning  all  m.y  mental  and  moral  resources,  and  as  the 
result  of  the  deepest  consideration  and  m.ost  solemn  pledge 
to  the  future  of  my  children  and  grandchildren,  moved  by 
anxiety  for  tlie  welfare  of  the  helpless  millions  m  our  land 
and  other  lands.  I  know,  for  myself,  that  I  cannot  do  o-her 
than  to  support  this  legislation.  I  am  convinced  it  is  de- 
signed 10  promote  the  universal  good  and  to  protect  our 
country  and  people  .so  they  may  live  and  work  without  fac- 
ing the  horrors  of  war.  We  are  legislating  for  the  purpose 
of  makmg  our  country  one  amionc  a  family  of  nations,  all 
enjoying  the  same  primary-  blessing  of  peace. 

We  are  surrendering  m.any  of  our  privileges — freedom  of 
the  seas,  world  trade,  and  certain  nghts  which  we  have 
regarded  as  part  of  our  heritage— all  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
keeping  our  boys  out  of  the  bitter  struggles  of  war. 

I  cannot  urge  other  men  to  accept  my  judgment.  I  can 
only  beg  for  fullest  reabzation  of  the  suprem.e  importance  of 
the  hour  and  offer  my  ov^m  conclusions.  I  fervently  hold  that 
support  of  the  pending  bill  is  essential  to  the  highest  welfare 
of  our  country,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole  world.  As  the 
world  IS  now  so  closely  knit,  we  must  think  in  world  terms.  I 
bcl.eve  support  of  this  bill,  inside  or  outside  party  lines,  is  the 
part  a  man  must  play  today,  the  side  on  which  he  must  ficht, 
because  he  is  motivated  by  a  sacred  desire  to  serve  the  highest 
good. 

To  those  of  you  who  may  reasonably  expect  to  live  to  see 
the  far  end  of  this  day's  work  I  want  to  repeat  what  a  con- 
temporary- told  me  after  the  last  World  War — a  man  who 
had  participated  in  it  as  a  leader  of  men  and  a  commanding 
general.  I  speak  of  Gen.  Hunter  Liggett,  who  said  to  me 
that  he  would  like  to  have  traded  his  hfe  for  a  hfe  50  years 
ahead.  Recalling  his  brilliant  mihtary  career.  I  asked  the 
reason.  He  said.  "Within  the  next  50  years,  perhaps  within 
25  years,  it  will  be  decided  whether  European  civilization  will 
commit  suicide  on  the  field  of  battle."  He  added,  "If  there  is 
another  great  World  War,  and  if  it  is  fought  to  exhaustion. 
it  means  the  end  cf  European  civilization."  That  is  what  I 
fear.  If  what  is  finest  in  that  civilization  perishes,  what  hope 
is  there  for  our  own  economic  and  political  system? 

Because  of  the  dignity  of  human  life,  and  out  of  the  rich-  ! 
ness  of  human  experience  coming  from  length  of  life,  I  feel 
that  I  may  speak  to  some  of  my  younger  colleagues  in  this 
personal  vein.  Because  they.  too.  will,  in  ripeness  of  years, 
look  to  a  future  they  cannot  share,  I  beg  them  to  cast  aside 
political  expediency  as  totally  unworthy  of  this  great  hour. 
Let  us  all  express  ourselves,  by  this  vote,  with  the  full  realiza- 
tion that  it  IS  our  supreme  effort  to  banish  hate  among  na- 
tions. Certainly  it  is  our  greatest  contribution  to  the  cause 
of  peace  and  happiness  for  America  and  for  the  world. 

I  support  this  legislation  in  that  spirit.  I  find  I  can  follow 
no  other  course.  I  can  only  ask  others  to  search  their  minds 
and  hearts  and  to  act,  guided  by  their  finest  natures  and  by 
highest  purposes. 

Though  we  vote  on  different  sides,  our  American  citizens 
must  know  that  we  shall  vote  guided  by  our  convictions  and 
movf  d  by  our  sense  of  citizenship  and  public  duty.  Any  other 
imputation  would  be  shameful.     I  Applause.] 
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Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yie:d  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Rich.^rds]. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  true  American  will 
approach  this  momentous  question  other  than  in  a  spirit  of 
humility,  sincerity,  and  doubt.  No  true  American  will  stand 
here  today,  who  loves  this  country,  and  who  wants  to  keep 
his  country  out  of  war.  and  vote  for  a  bill  or  for  an  am.end- 
ment  that  he  really  believes  would  Involve  his  country  in  war, 
and  at  the  same  time  stultify  his  name  throughout'  history! 
Mcnihs  ago.  in  attempting  to  m.ake  up  my  mind  definitely  on 
this  im.pcrtant  subject,  in  my  im.agination  and  in  my  heart  I 
communed  with  the  shades  of  Washington,  Jeflferscn.  Wilson, 
Lincoln,  and  the  other  great  men  who  were  bom  here  and 
loved  tliis  ccuntrj'  so  well,  and  who  by  their  cfifcrt  and  by 
their  every  word  placed  America  first  and  other  nations  sec- 
end.  I  have  ccm.muned  in  my  thoughts  with  the  Unknown 
Soldier,  who  lies  in  Arlington  in  "honored  glory,  knov^m  only 
to  God."  and  I  have  honestly  come  to  the  convaction  that  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  peace  for  the  United  States,  and 
in  the  interest  of  peace  and  happiness  for  the  whole  world 
to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  now  on  the  statute  bocks  of  our 
country.     I  Applause.  1 

I  do  not  claim,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be  a  great  international 
lawyer;  I  do  not  even  claim  to  have  wandered  exhaustively 
among  the  dusty  documents  of  1.000  years  ago  or  more,  as 
my  friend  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Sk.\nleyJ  has  done,  in  pur- 
suit cf  the  hidden  riches  of  international  law  and  the  kingdom 
of  Utopia. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  and  respect  for  the  learning 
and  integrity  of  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut,  but  I  must 
say  here  that  I  am  puzzled  and  astounded  by  the  position 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SH.'^^^,EY]  has  taken 
in  offering  this  motion  to  this  House.  My  friends,  the  main 
argument,  the  only  argimient  that  this  great  student  of  in- 
ternational law  offers  to  you  here  today,  as  to  why  this  arms 
embargo  should  remain  is  that  it  would  be  changing  the  rules 
cming  the  gam.e.  Oh,  he  voted  for  it  before,  when  everj'  rule 
of  the  game  of  international  law  had  been  trampled  underfoot 
by  the  dictators  of  the  world;  when  every  rule  of  humanity 
expounded  to  us  by  the  fathers  of  cur  country,  when  every 
rule  of  international  law  taught  by  Professor  Borchard,  at 
whose  feei  for  so  many  years  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  sat,  had  already^  been  repudiated  and  trampled 

underfoot  by  the  nations  of  Europe  fcr  lo  these  many  years 

the  only  beacon  shining  for  the  people  on  this  earth.  The 
United  States  has  not  been  a  party  to  this  trampling  upon 
respected  and  revered  international  law,  whereunder  and 
whereby  the  peoples  of  this  earth  could  live  in  peace  and 
tranquillity. 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHAJIDS.  Now,  my  friend,  I  have  only  10  minutes. 
You  had  30  or  40  minutes.    I  beg  your  pardon. 

\Vhen  all  of  ihe  rules  of  the  game  have  been  violated,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  comes  in  here  and,  as  the  only 
Democratic  member  of  the  Commitee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
takes  the  position  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, this  great  Nation,  must  stand  with  its  arms  bound, 
with  its  conscience  tied,  unable  and  afraid  to  do  any- 
thing because  the  musty  pages  and  documents  of  interna- 
tional law,  which  have  been  repudiated  by  every  nation  on 
the  face  of  this  earth  except  the  United  States,  say  that 
you  should  not  change  the  rule  during  the  game. 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.     I  do  not  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.     For  a  coiTection? 

Mr.  RICHARDS.     Give  me  more  time  and  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  FISH.     Tu-enty  seconds. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  No;  not  20  seconds.  I  do  not  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FISH.     I  will  yield  you  time. 
Mr.  RICHARDS.    How  much   time?  # 

Mr.  FISH.  For  the  purpose  of  a  correction. '.  The  gentle- 
man said  there  was  only  one  Democratic  metaber  on  the 
committee.     There  are  two  Democratic  members,  because 
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the  gentleman  from  New  York.  Dr.  Pfxifer,  is  with  us  in  this 
fight. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Well.  I  have  not  talked  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  Dr.  Pfeifer.  but  this  is  the  first  time  since  I 
have  been  here  that  I  have  heard  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Fish]  has  a  right  to  speak  for  any  Democratic 
Member  in  this  House.     [Applause  and  laughter.] 

My  friends,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sh.^nley] 
is  a  baseball  player,  as  I  am.  He  was  a  football  player,  as  I 
was  once  in  my  younger  days.  He  loves  to  go  to  the  boxing 
matches,  as  I  do.  but  when  two  boxers  get  into  the  ring  and 
get  to  fighting  each  other  according  to  certain  recognized 
laws  and  rules,  and  he  sits  on  the  sideline  with  his  children, 
and  before  the  fight  is  over  the  fighters  begin  to  gouge  and 
dig,  and  sooner  or  later  it  appears  that  they  may  trample 
his  children  underfoot,  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  con- 
tends that  he  cannot  protect  his  own  children  because  the 
rules  of  the  game  will  be  infringed.     [Applause  and  laughter.  ] 

My  friend  talks  about  international  law.  International 
law.  I  subscribe  to  the  same  view  held  by  the  great  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  President  Taft  and  other  great  statesmen,  that 
no  peace  and  happiness  could  come  to  this  world  until  we 
have  true,  respected  international  law.  But,  my  friends,  in- 
ternational law.  O  international  law.  float  not  forever  on 
the  fair  horizon,  dwell  not  forever  in  the  dream  of  the 
enthu.-.iast,  remain  not  forever  in  the  song  of  the  poet,  but 
come  and  make  thy  home  among  the  children  of  men.  That 
is  what  I  want.  That  is  what  the  people  of  the  United  States 
want. 

Tlierc  are  a  great  many  gentlemen  on  the  left  side  of  this 
aisle  who  come  here  before  the  American  people  and  try  to 
befuddle  their  minds  and  make  them  believe  that  this  is  a 
vote  fur  oj-  against  war.  I  will  unburden  m.y  soul  to  both 
sides  of  this  House  in  response  to  that  and  say  to  you  that 
I  do  not  assum.e.  I  do  not  believe,  that  the  repeal  of  this 
law  or  the  retention  of  this  law  will  preserve  peace  for  the 
United  States. 

Peace  in  the  United  States  will  only  be  preserved  by  the 
radio,  by  the  picture  shews,  by  the  newspapers  of  this  coun- 
try, and  wherever  men  assemble  and  gather  together  on  the 
streets  and  wherever  the  ministers  of  rehgion  rise  in  the 
pulpit.  As  long  as  these  people,  as  long  as  these  agencies, 
control  themselves,  as.  long  as  they  keep  their  heads,  they 
will  realize  as  you  do  and  I  do  that  there  can  be  no  benefit 
to  the  United  States  in  becoming  involved  in  this  v.ar  and 
will  not  aid  m  molding  war  opinion. 

Now.  my  friends,  just  another  word.  It  has  been  said 
here  that  this  is  a  bill  in  favor  of  England  and  France;  that 
the  repeal  of  this  embargo  would  be  in  favor  of  England 
and  France  and  against  the  other  side.  That  may  or  may 
not  be  true,  but  regardless,  a  motion  to  retain  the  embargo 
or  a  law  to  repeal  the  embargo  should  stand  on  its  own 
hind  ligs  and  should  be  measured  with  the  American 
yardstick.  If  you  want  to  measure  this  act  with  the  Ameri- 
can yardstick  and  show  the  sincerity  of  this  administration, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate,  Mr.  Speaker,  turn  to 
another  section  of  this  bill  which  I  feel  is  the  crux  of  the  bill, 
for  every  man  and  woman  here  knows  that  we  became  in- 
volved in  World  War  No.  1  because  of  our  insistence  on  the 
rights  of  international  law  as  it  applies  to  neutral  trade  and 
travel  upon  the  high  seas,  and  you  will  find  that  this  section 
will  operate  to  the  disadvantage  of  England   and  France. 

(Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  RICHARDS.  Som.e  people  say  we  are  trying  primarily 
to  hurt  Germany;  yet  here  is  England  mistress  of  the  s^as 
and,  during  wartime.  I  have  often  said  that  international 
law  is  what  England  says  it  is.  This  is  another  reason  why  I 
have  no  confidence  in  international  law  as  it  exists  at  the 
present  time.  Let  me  .say.  however,  that  if  we  prohibit  our 
ships  from  going  into  belligerent  ports,  it  is  directly  against 
the  interests  of  England  and  Prance,  because  England  and 
France  control  the  seas  and  we  could  get  to  their  ports  but 


not  to  ports  of  belligerents  on  the  oth?r  side,  and  everybody 
knows  It. 

In  closing  let  me  say  that  this  is  an  American  bill.    I  hope 

with  all  my  heart  it  w.ll  have  a  ttr.dency  to  make  the  Ameii- 

can  people  think  more  Si-nously  than  they  have  been  tlunk- 

'   ing.  and  I  hope  it  will  do  a  l(it  to  keep  us  out  of  ihis  war.    I 

I   hope  it  is  a  neutral  bill.     I  hope  it  will  not  b'-  considered 

I   an  unfriendly  act  by  any  nation  in  this  war;  but.  Mr.  Six^aker, 

I   if  It  helps  any  beilig-'ient.  let  u.s  pray  that  it  does  not  help 

!    those  nations  who  have  robbed  the  people  in  Europe,  in  many 

'   instances,  cf   every  vestige^  r.i   liuman   rights,   including   the 

ri':lH  to  worship  G  )d  according  to  the  dictates  of  conscience; 

that  it  wi!l  not  help  the  nations  which  arc  today,  bv  ^-ub- 

versive  activity,  seeking  right  here  in  America  to  undermine 

cur  dwn  .-ysfem  of  covernment.     i  AppIaus'V  I 

Mr  FISH.  Mv.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  mmu'es  to  the  gentle- 
man f!om  New  Jersey    Mr.  Seolr!. 

Mr.  SEGER.  Mr.  Speak*  r,  most  decisions  that  we  have 
to  make  in  Congress  are  not  much  more  (iifTicult  than  the 
average  decision  in  bu.sine.ss  or  professional  life.  An  issue 
IS  pre.-ented  which  either  coincides  with  or  militates  against 
a  man's  party  principles,  or  his  own  tconomic  philo.s.iphy 
I  and  practical  experience:  he  casts  his  vote  •'aye"  or  "nay" 
and  if  he  is  right  51  percent  of  the  time  he  can  go  to  sleep 
with  a  reasonably  clear  con.science. 

But  the  vote  we  shall  cast  today  is  of  a  dilTerent  character. 

Its   implications  reach   forward   into   the   misLs  of   nati<mal 

and  international  destiny.     It  deal?  with  the  lives  of  young 

I    men   in   other   nations,   and   may,   before   this   war   Is   over, 

involve  the  lives  of  our  own  young  men.     I  d(Aibf  if  there  is 

a  single  Member  of  the  House  who,  during  the  ptust  4  weeks. 

has  not  experienced  the  harrowing  ordeal  of  skrpie.^  nights. 

We  are  thinking  neither  cf  personal  nor  party  profit.     Every 

man.  alone  with  his  own  conscience,  is  asking  the  question: 

"What  will  this  vote  m^ean  when  we  look  back  on  it  in  the 

years  to  come?     Will  there  come  a  day  when  the  historiiuis 

of  the  future  will  write.  'The  vote  to  lift  the  embargo,  which 

I   seemed  so  harmless  at  that  tune,  proved  to  be  the  first  step 

'   toward    America's    participation    in    the    second    European 

war'?" 

No  man  can  answer  that  question.     Only  the  future  will 
I   tell.     But  so  long  as  there  is  any  doubt  at   all  I.   for  one. 
I   want   my  vote  to  be  acamst   any  action  that   lias  even  the 
remote  possibility  of  bcuig  a  first  step. 

I  was  the  war-time  mayor  of  my  city.  I  remember  when 
the  war  broke  out,  and  the  industries  of  my  district  began 
transforming  their  production  from  pi'acetime  to  wartime 
goods.  This  was  in  1914.  long  before  our  entry,  and  no  one 
of  us  imagined  that  the  manufacture  of  munitions  for  the 
Allies  could  possibly  be  a  first  .step.  We  thought  we  were 
putting  our  workers  to  work  in  the  good  cause  of  democracy; 
we  thought  we  were  helping  the  Allien  with  our  factories, 
and  that  this  would  be  all  the  help  we  would  ever  be  called 
on  to  give.  But  we  know  today,  in  the  light  of  history, 
that  though  we  did  not  enter  the  war  until  1917,  we  had 
already  in  1914  taken  the  first  step. 

I  have  been  impres.sed  by  letters  from  manufacturers  from 
my  district  who  fear  this  vote  may  lead  to  involvement,  who 
say  that  this  munitions  business  may  mean  temporary  profits 
to  them,  but  they  are  opposed  for  America's  sake. 

A  Member  of  this  House  said  on  Tuesday  that  he  was  not 
in  sympathy  with  all  the  .'^creaming  of  the  mothers  of  this 
country  that  we  keep  the  embargo  for  the  protection  of  their 
sons.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cries  of  the  mothers  of  this  country  in 
the  year  1917  still  ring  in  my  ears.  Some  of  them  came  to  my 
olBce  and  literally  threw  themselves  on  the  floor  and  clasped 
my  knees  and  begged  me  to  keep  their  boys  from  being  taken 
away.  When  I  said  to  them  that  my  own  two  .^ons  had  already 
gone  they  answered.  "Oh,  yes;  but  you  are  a  public  man;  you 
have  to  do  those  things."  Yes;  a  public  man's  sons  had  to  be 
the  first  to  go;  and  the  wife  of  the  public  man  went  about  her 
duties  with  her  chin  held  high  and  a  smile  on  her  lips,  but 
with  anguish  in  her  heart. 

I  hate  Hitler  now  just  as  I  hated  the  Kaiser  then.  I  believed 
that  my  boys  and  the  boys  of  those  anguished  mothers  were 
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offering  their  lives  in  a  noble  cause.  Today,  as  I  read  the  his- 
tory of  the  first  World  War,  and  consider  the  iniquities  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  all  the  long  chain  of  evil  conse- 
quences that  it  involved,  I  wonder  whether  Europe  could  not 
have  n^.ade  better  peace  in  1915  or  1916  than  it  made  in  1919. 
I  wonder  whether  we  would  not  have  served  the  Allies  better 
if,  instead  of  becoming  a  party  to  their  slaughter  and  their 
hatreds,  we  had  tried  to  help  them  to  an  earlier  and  a  juster 
peace. 

We  lost  our  chance  to  work  for  peace  in  those  days.  Are 
we  throwing  away  our  chance  to  work  for  peace  today?  Is 
not  our  duty  at  least  to  try  for  peace  before  we  commit  our- 
.selves  to  begin  the  manufacture  and  shipment  of  arms  and 
poison  gas?  Our  boys  may  or  may  not  be  involved  as  a  re.sult 
of  our  vote,  bu'  millions  of  mothers  in  other  lands  are  waiting 
with  bated  breath  and  a  clutching  at  their  hearts  for  our  deci- 
sion. I  have  stood  before  my  people  again  and  again  and 
promised,  "You  can  rest  a.ssured  my  vote  will  never  be  cast 
for  sending  our  boys  to  fight  in  any  war  on  foreign  soil."  No 
pledge  that  I  have  ever  made  has  evoked  such  a  heartfelt 
respon.se.  I  intend  to  vote  today  against  what  might  be  a  first 
step  in  the  violation  of  that  pledge.  In  casting  my  vote  to 
sustain  the  embargo  on  arms  I  believe  sincerely  that  I  am 
casting  a  vote  for  peace.     I  Applause.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp<'aker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
fioni  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  DitterI. 

Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  consideration  of  the 
resolution  now  before  us  I  believe  it  is  of  primary  importance 
for  us  to  decide  at  the  beginning  the  purpose  of  its  adoption. 
In  fact,  that  decision  will  to  a  very  large  degree  determine 
the  entire  issue.  If  we  have  in  mind  a  policy  of  neutrality  as 
the  safest  course  to  pursue  to  avoid  involvement  in  the 
present  war  in  Europe,  the  resolution  will  take  one  form.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  our  object  is  something  other  than  an 
impartial  treatment  of  the  belligerents  abroad,  then  the  reso- 
lution can  very  properly  be  of  an  entirely  different  char- 
acter. 

The  issue  resolves  itself,  therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  into  one 
of  policy  rather  than  procedure.  Is  it  our  intention  to  con- 
form to  the  declared  purposes  cf  this  resolution  by  the  enact- 
ment of  neutrality  legislation,  or  do  we  intend,  under  the 
guise  of  neutrality,  to  find  an  avenue  for  the  expression  of 
cur  prejudice?  Neutrality  will  take  one  course;  prejudice 
will  go  in  a  different  direction.  It  was  my  understanding,  and 
I  believe  It  is  still  so  understood  by  our  people,  that  our  pur- 
pose was  the  consideration  of  legislation  designed  to  protect 
our  neutrality,  with  the  conviction  that  such  neutrality  would 
assure  the  greatest  measure  of  security  against  oiu-  possible 
involvement  in  the  war  in  Europe.  Will  the  hope  of  the 
American  people  for  peace  be  realized  by  following  the  advice 
of  Washington  to  "observe  good  faith  and  justice  toward 
all  nations."  or  will  the.se  aspirations  be  attained  by  disre- 
garding the  warning  which  he  .sounded  that  "passionate  at- 
tachments for  others  should  be  excluded"?  It  is  for  us  to 
choose  between  these  two  courses — "good  faith  and  justice 
toward  all  nations"  or  "passionate  attachments  for  others." 
That  choice  wi'l  determine  our  course. 

If  we  decide  that  the  welfare  and  security  of  our  people 
depend  upon  the  long-established  and  traditional  policy  of 
"unentangling  alliances,"  we  will  go  one  way:  but,  if  the  pas- 
sion to  intervene  in  the  affairs  of  others  has  persuaded  us  to 
abandon  this  time-honored  policy,  then,  of  necessity,  we  must 
head  in  the  opposite  direction.  Which  is  the  probable  path- 
way to  peace?    Which  is  the  likely  read  to  war? 

The  truce  under  which  the  nations  of  Europe  have  lived 
for  a  few  short  years  has  ended.  It  has  been  just  another 
in  the  series  cf  truces  that  have  marked  the  centuries  of 
struggle  for  power  in  the  Old  World.  Europe  is  once  again 
at  war.  Age-old  quarrels,  implemented  by  new  ambitions 
and  intensified  by  new  passions  and  new  intrigues,  have 
been  revived.  Men  march,  women  wonder,  hearts  hesitate 
as  the  war  lords  resume  command  in  Europe.  It  marks  the 
complete  collapse  of  the  idealism  which  prompted  our  aban- 
donment of  a  fixed  foreign  policy  some  20  years  ago. 


At  the  present  time  America  is  at  peace  with  the  world. 
And  what  is  more  important,  we  can,  I  believe,  if  we  have 
the  will  to  do  so.  stay  at  peace  with  the  world.  Why  should 
it  be  otherwise?  America  took  no  part  in  the  discussions 
which  led  up  to  this  conflict.  We  had  no  place  there.  The 
representatives  of  Europe  conferred  on  the  redrawing  of 
maps  and  the  realigning  of  power.  It  was  they  who  decided 
that  war  was  to  be  the  solution  of  their  problem.  It  was 
they  who  cast  the  die  which  plunged  their  nations  into  an- 
other death  struggle.  It  was  they  who  concluded  that  their 
future  depended  upon  the  results  of  this  disaster.  The 
American  people  had  made  no  agreement  guaranteeing  the 
sovereign  rights  or  the  territorial  boundaries  of  any  nation 
in  Europe.  The  American  people  had  given  no  assurance  on 
which  any  of  the  governments  of  Europe  could  base  any 
hope  for  military  assistance  in  the  event  of  war.  As  a  people 
we  were  not  involved  in  the  diplomatic  maneuvers  or  the 
calculated  commitments  which  preceded  this  catastrophe. 
As  a  Nation,  we  were  supposed  to  have  withdrawn  from  the 
game  of  power  politics  in  Europe  after  the  close  of  the 
World  War. 

The  proximate  events  leading  up  to  the  present  tragedy  in 
the  Old  World  are  a  matter  of  record.  The  remote  causes 
are  also  well  known.  Neither  need  be  recited  in  detail  at 
this  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  course  which  I  advocate 
places  no  stamp  of  approval  on  the  cruel  persecutions,  the 
religious  oppressions,  or  the  terrorizing  aggressions  of  any 
dictator.  As  an  individual,  I  claim  the  right  to  denounce 
and  condemn  such  practices,  and  I  deny  categorically  the 
implication  which  is  attempted  to  be  made  that  a  refusal  to 
intervene  in  the  conflict  is  tantamount  to  condoning  these 
acts.  They  cannot  be  excused  or  condoned.  As  I  see  it, 
Mr.  Speaker,  they  are  the  disastrous  consequences  and  the 
pathetic  results  of  the  disintegration  brought  on  by  the 
World  War  and  of  the  mistaken  motives  of  the  peace  that 
followed,  both  of  which  invited  the  tyranny  of  a  man  to 
assert  itself  as  a  saving  force  for  a  nation.  Like  the  present 
war,  this  tyranny  was  the  sad  aftermath  of  the  idealistic 
crusade  which  prompted  cur  previous  abandonment  of  a 
fixed  foreign  policy. 

The  present  war,  causing,  as  it  must,  interruptions  and 
dislocations  in  our  normal  relations  with  the  belligerents, 
very  naturally  concerns  us  as  a  nation.  Of  necessity  we 
must  adopt  some  plan  as  the  basis  for  our  conduct  toward 
and  our  treatment  of  those  engaged  in  hostilities.  A  decision 
of  some  kind  must  be  made.  It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  must  decide  on  one  of  two  alternatives — involvement 
or  noninvolvement,  neutrality  or  unneutrality.  I  can  see 
no  middle  course.  We  will  intervene  and  thus  invite  involve- 
ment, or  we  will  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality  and  thereby 
guard  against  such  involvement. 

The  main  problem  before  the  House  today  is  the  question 
of  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition.  There  is 
little  fundamental  disagreement  on  other  matters.  On  this 
question,  however,  there  is  a  division  of  opinion.  Both  sides 
to  the  controversy  contend  that  the  course  which  they  advo- 
cate will  carry  out  the  mandate  of  the  American  people  to 
keep  out  of  war.  The  proponents  and  the  opponents  of  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  represent  two  conflicting  schools  of 
thought.  Those  who  urge  lifting  the  embargo  believe  that 
America  must  join  with  other  nations  to  punish  aggressors, 
that  we  must  assume  a  responsibiUty  in  a  program  of  collec- 
tive security,  that  we  must  lend  our  aid  to  the  establishment 
of  quarantines,  that  we  must  join  in  righteous  crusades  to 
enforce  peace,  that  we  may  resort  to  "measures  short  of  war" 
for  the  purpose  of  restraining  others  from  going  to  war; 
in  a  word,  that  we  must  take  a  part  in  the  quarrels  of 
others  in  the  hope  of  stopping  the  quarrel.  Have  I  over- 
stated these  obligations?  If  I  have,  the  fault  lies  with  those 
who  have  advocated  their  assumption — and  our  own  Presi- 
dent suggested  both  the  e.<?tablishm.ent  of  quarantines  and 
the  possible  use  of  "measures  short  of  war."  I  say  the  fault 
lies  with  those  who  have  advocated,  not  with  those  who  have 
opposed,  them.    It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  common 
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sense  tells  us  that  conduct  of  this  kind  will  inevitablj'  mak-' 
friends  of  seme  nations  and  enemies  of  others.  Will  a  nation 
accept  a  quarantine  as  a  friendly  gesture?  Can  it  bv  denied 
that  if  we  suggc.-t  hostility  we  naturally  will  invite  hostility? 
Can  we  cooperate  with  one  belligerent  without  antagonizing 
the  other  belligerent?  Does  this  tend  to  possible  involve- 
ment or  noninvolvement? 

The  rcpealists  claim  that  this  cooperative  effort,  including 
assistance  during  hostilities,  comes  within  the  range  of  neu- 
trahty.  To  make  such  cooperation  eflective  a  verdict  of 
guilt  or  innocence  as  between  belligerents  must  be  reached, 
Thereupon  the  sentence  is  to  be  carried  out  by  the  one  called 
upon  to  decide  whether  such  guilt  or  innocence  exists.  The 
judge,  the  jury,  and  the  executioner  are  one  and  the  same 
person. 

Since  this  policy  cf  cooperation  requires  the  determination 
of  guilt  or  innocence,  it  becomes  necessary  to  vest  wide  dis- 
cretionaiy  power  to  decide  this  question.  The  repealists 
demand  the  delegation  of  such  powers  to  the  President  so  as 
to  enable  him  to  decide  with  whom  this  Nation  should  join  in 
a  campaign  of  a  type,  which  in  1937  he  characterized  as  a 
"quarantine."  I  contend.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  delegation  of  such 
discretion  is  fraught  with  danger  no  matter  who  the  Presi- 
dent may  be.  It  is  a  surrender  by  the  Congress  to  the 
President  of  one  of  its  most  important  and  far-reaching 
constitutional  powers — the  power  to  declare  war.  To  dis- 
criminate between  two  enemies  may  easily  be  con.strued 
as  an  unfriendly  act  by  the  one  against  whom  the  in- 
dictmeni  is  laid.  I  fear.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  such  discrimi- 
nation will  set  in  motion  forces  which  cannot  be  stopped 
short  of  actual  involvement,  and  that  the  price  which  we 
would  undoubtedly  pay  for  the  decisions  reachfd  would  be 
our  active  participation  in  hostilities.  Does  this  course 
tend  to  war  or  lead  toward  peace? 

Those  who  favor  this  policy  base  its  justification  on  high 
moral  purposes.  With  this  claim  before  us  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  the  attitude  of  the  repealists  in  objecting  to  an 
embargo  being  placed  on  poison  gas.  Many  of  us  had  hoped 
that  at  least  some  limitation  might  be  placed  upon  this  fear- 
ful phase  of  the  conflict  abroad.  Can  it  be  said  that  lofty 
purposes  and  noble  motives  and  a  fine  sense  of  moral  values 
will  fail  to  b;ush  in  shame  as  the  respon.sibility  for  this  type 
of  warfare  fastens  itself  upon  the  proponents  of  repeal?  Will 
the  record  of  poison  gas  when  it  is  written  calm  the  con- 
science and  quiet  the  soul  of  those  who  seem  bent  on  further- 
ing its  fiendish  use? 

These  are  questions  that  must  be  answered.  We  must  face 
facts — cold,  barren,  unadorned  facts — which  no  amoimt  of 
empty  phrases  can  conceal  and  no  amount  of  fervid  en- 
thusiasm can  cover.  Lifting  the  embargo  on  arms  and  am- 
munition is  the  plan  of  those  whose  basic  philosophy  approves 
going  to  war  as  the  means  of  securing  peace.  Lifting  the 
embargo  is  the  avenue  by  which  our  intervention  in  the 
World  War  is  endorsed  and  by  which  it  is  sought  to  catapult 
us  into  som.e  form  of  a  League  of  Nations.  Lifting  the  em- 
bargo propels  us  as  a  partner  into  the  game  of  power  politics 
in  Europe  and  gives  •us  a  stake  in  the  gamble  cf  dictatorships. 
These  are  fundamental  propositions:  they  are  matters  of 
fact,  and  if  they  be  such  facts  as  draw 
sions.  then  surely  I  cannot  be  responsible 
of  the  statement.  The  conclusions  spring 
themselves.  The  American  people  need 
nor  imagination  to  give  them  the  grim 
our    last'    romantic    adventure    entailed. 


certain  conclu- 
for  the  results 
from  the  facts 
neither  fiction 
outlines  of  what 
Memory    is    all- 


sufficient  for  this  purpose.  And  I  am  persuaded.  Mr  Speaker, 
that  neither  their  sympathies  nor  resentments  will  induce 
them  to  embark  on  another  crusade. 

Those  wiio  oppose  lifting  the  embargo  believe  that  a  pro- 
gram cf  neutrality  is  the  pathway  to  peace,  and  that  it  con- 
forms ro  the  long-established  policy  urged  upon  us  in  the 
early  life  of  the  Republic  to  avoid  "entangling  alliances." 
Such  a  program,  we  believe  is  one  of  realism  rather  than  ideal- 
ism. It  profits  by  our  past  experiences  instead  of  gambling 
on  future  experiments.  It  restrains  us  from  attempting 
another  enthus.astic  enterprise  "to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy"  or  to  engage  in  "a  war  to  end  war."     We  believe 


that  the  way  of  peace  does  not  lie  in  an  at'enipted  return  to 
unrealized  idealism,  the  failure  of  which  is  so  shockingly  be- 
fore us  tc^aav,  but  in  applying  to  the  pn  blems  of  the  pr<  sent 
those  principles  which  time  and  experience  have  so  abun- 
dantly vindicated.  We  are  convinced  that  our  intervention 
in  the  quarrels  of  Europe-  wall  neither  cure  the  ills  nor  remove 
the  cau.-,es.  We  believe  that  our  duty  at  home  is  rreater  by  far 
than  our  responsibility  abroad.  We  believe  that  th.e  peace  of 
America  is  something  more  than  to  be  hnped  I'-i.  We  believe 
it  must  be  planned  fur — and  that  plan,  we  believe,  must  re>-t 
upon  an  impartial  treaiment  ot  all  belligei>  nis.  The  plan 
may  not  be  ingenious,  but  it  is  safe. 

The  fact  is.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  never  stumble  into  this 
war.  If  we  get  in — and  God  grant  that  we  will  uoi — v.e  will 
be  led  into  it,  led  into  it  by  pursuing  policies  which  will  inv;te 
the  antagonism  of  one  and  encourage  the  laver  of  the  other. 
We  wJl  get  in  if  we  have  an  inordinate  ambition  to  determine 
the  balances  of  power  in  Europe  and  crave  a  desire  to  help 
in  remaking  the  map  of  the  continent.  I  beheve  that  our 
relations  with  other  nations  involve  too  much  to  be  trifled 
with.  We  cannot  blow  hot  and  cold.  Vaculaaon  has  no  place 
in  international  relations.  We  are  either  interventionists  or 
noninterventionist.s.  We  owe  a  duty,  and  a  .lokmn  duiy.  to 
the  American  people  to  disclose  to  them  tlie  bi.u-1-  upon  wlueh 
we  deal  with  other  nations,  so  that  they  m  turn  may  endorse 
and  approve  the  fundamental  philosophies  upon  which  our 
relations  depend,  or  reject  and  disavow  thtm.  If  we  are  to 
be  interventionists,  let  us  tell  them  .so.  If  the  effort  to  put  us 
into  a  League  of  Nations  is  to  be  revived,  let  us  declare  it 
unequivocally  as  a  part  of  the  plan.  If  our  dc^tmy  depends 
upon  a  ••collective  security"  policy  and  a  participation  in  the 
pohtics  of  the  Oid  World,  let  us  so  advL^e  our  pr.^ple.  If  we 
are  to  join  m  a  concerted  action  of  •"quarantine  "  in  all  quar- 
ters of  the  globi',  let  us  acquaint  our  peopl-^  w;th  their  new 
responsibilities.  Those  of  us  who  oppose  tlie  lifting  of  the 
embargo  on  arms.  Mr.  Speaker,  a:e  not  reconcih  d  to  these 
commitments  nor  do  we  beli''ve  that  they  repre:>ent  the  will 
of  the  American  people. 

We  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  spite  of  the  stress  which 
the  present  strain  brings,  in  spite  of  the  wuidb  of  pa.ssion 
that  beat  upon  us.  in  spite  of  the  great  waves  of  emotion 
and  .sympathy  that  toss  us  about,  and  the  fury  of  the  unre- 
lentmc;  gale  of  propaganda  that  twists  the  truth  into  dis- 
torted fabrications,  we  believe  that  our  people  have  not  been 
torn  loose  from  their  moorings,  that  thev  .still  have  one  fixed 
and  resolute  purpose,  to  remain,  as  the  Father  of  our  Coun- 
try prayed  that  it  might  remain  "unentangled  and  free."  In 
opposing  the  liftiiig  of  the  embargo  we  reaffirm  our  iuih  in 
a  fundamental  Amt  ricaii  philosophy  of  noninvolvement  and 
reject  the  seductive  overtures  of  those  whose  imagination, 
rather  than  experience  would  determine  our  national  destiny. 
Our  duty,  as  we  see  it,  is  to  hold  high  a  torch  of  living  light 
rather  than  brandish  a  flame  of  intolerant  hate.  We  hope 
to  be  peacemakers,  not  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  consistently  supported  every  national- 
defense  program  that  has  come  to  the  Hou.,e  since  I  became 
a  Member.  I  believe  in  an  adequate  national  defen.se.  and 
that  such  a  defense  of  necessity  must  be  measured  in  the 
light  of  world  conditions.  I  intend  to  continue  this  course. 
I  believe  it  is  our  first  duty  in  these  days  of  conflict  abroad 
to  provide  for  a  defense  which  will  command  the  respect  of 
any  and  every  nation,  and  which  will  be  adequate  to  protect 
the  honor  and  the  integrity  of  the  country.  I  bt  lleve  that 
every  safeguard  should  be  provided  which  will  insure  the 
peace  and  tranquility  of  our  people  and  which  will  impress 
our  strength  upon  any  who  threaten  the  invasion  cf  our 
rights.  Such  a  defense,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  be  a  defiant 
note  of  independence  to  any  ambitious  dictator.  I  make 
this  declaration,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  an.swer  to  tho-e  who 
claim  that  nonintervention  is  the  wail  of  a  weakling  or  the 
cry  of  a  coward. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  war  abroad  should 
increase  our  interest  in  our  own  national  defense,  and  that, 
instead  of  concerning  ourselves  with  supplying  arms  and 
arrmnmition  to  others,  wc  should  direct  our  encrgie.s  to  the 
expeditious  completion  of  our  own  defense  plans.    Examine 
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for  yourselves  the  records  of  our  military  mechanization. 
Examine  for  yourselves  the  record  of  our  naval  construc- 
tion. Determine  in  your  minds  whether  we  would  not  do  weU 
to  use  our  ingenuity  and  energy  to  consummate  the  plans 
which  have  been  advocated  or  authorized  by  the  Congress 
and  which  have  been  supplemented  by  the  Presidents  sug- 
gestion as  necessary  for  our  defense  needs. 

Shall  it  be  .said  that  we  must  experiment  in  the  making 
of  munitions  for  others  in  order  to  learn  how  to  do  this  for 
ourselves?  Shall  it  be  said  that  our  defense  depends  on 
the  establishment  of  an  arsenal  for  others?  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  arms  will  be  a 
handicap,  not  a  help  to  the  national  defense.  It  will  negative 
the  pronouncements  of  the  President  and  the  purposes  of  the 
Congress  that  present  world  conditions  require  a  national 
d(fense  second  to  ncne.  With  such  a  defense  we  will  be 
prepared  to  defend  our  position  in  this  hemisphere  and  com- 
mand respect  everywhere. 

For  myself.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  can  take  no  other  cour.se  than 
oppose  the  lifting  of  the  embargo.  I  have  reached  no  hasty 
conclusion.  I  have  counted  the  costs  as  I  see  them.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  but  one  duty— to  be  true  to  my  own  conviction 
as  an  American.  I  believe  my  people  ."^eck  peace  and  intend 
to  pur.suc  it.  I  believe  that  the  Nation's  integrity  and  its 
honor  may  b<>  maintained  without  becoming  involved  abroad. 
I  believe  that   our  task  is  one  of  realism,  not  romance. 

I  have  an  abiding  faith  in  the  stability  of  our  people,  in 
the  steadfastness  of  their  devotion— a  faith  in  their  moral 
courage  and  in  their  spiritual  strength.  That  faith  stands 
firm  today.  It  is  the  substance  of  my  hope  that  by  the  ener- 
getic pursuit  of  peace  America  may  render  a  real  world 
service.  In  this  fateful  hour  may  that  faith  likewise  be  to 
us  the  evidence  of  a  cherished  destiny  as  yet  unseen. 

What  doth  the  Lord  require  of  theo.  but  to  do  Justly  and  to  love 
nurcy.  and  to  walk  humbly  wiih  thy  God? 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  15  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  IMr.  RayburnI. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  iMr.  Jones  of  Texas).  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  RayburnJ  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  may  be  tres- 
passing m  asking  the  attention  of  the  membership,  because 
what  I  intend  to  say  has  been  said  by  others  probably  better 
than  I  could  say  it.  and  I  make  this  apology;  but  I  do  believe 
that  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said  will  bear  repeat- 
ing. In  asking  the  attention  of  the  membership  for  these 
few  minutes  I  request  that  I  be  not  interrupted,  because  I 
shall  not  yield. 

The  other  day  when  this  debate  began  I  expressed  the  high 
hope  that  when  it  was  over  we  could  be  proud  of  ourselves 
because  of  its  character.  I  believe  my  hope  has  been  justi- 
fied by  the  quality  of  debate  we  have  had. 

I  have  heard  many  speeches— proper  ones,  of  course— that 
would  indicate  that  the  United  States  was  upon  the  verge 
of  war.  I  regret  this,  for  I  do  not  believe  we  are  either  on 
the  verge  of  war  or  anywhere  near  it.  I  Applause.  1  In  my 
opinion,  every  Member  in  this  House  is  utterly  opposed  to  this 
country's  getting  into  the  war  that  is  now  more  or  less  raging 
in  Europe.  [Applause.)  I  believe  every  patriotic  citizen  in 
America  is  determined  also  to  help  keep  this  country  out  of 
war.     How  best  to  do  this  is  a  subject  of  legitimate  argument. 

We  are  at  peace  with  all  the  world.  There  is  war  in  Eu- 
rope. It  is  not  of  our  making.  The  President  of  these 
United  States  did  everything  and  reached  the  very  bounds  of 
hi;  prerogatives  in  trying  to  keep  down  the  war  in  Europe. 
One  hundred  and  thirty  million  people  in  America,  along  with 
countless  millions  throughout  the  earth,  prayed  unceasingly 
that  this  cup  might  pass  from  any  part  of  the  world.  It  did 
not,  and  certain  nations  are  at  war.  We  are  trying  to  stay 
out. 

The  question  has  been  raised  here— and  It  does  not  appeal 
to  me  at  all.  let  me  say— of  changing  some  rules  during  the 
progress  of  the  game. 


Whose  game?    It  is  ce'tainly  not  one  in  which  we  are 
engaged.     We  have  no  part  in  the  game  that  is  being  played 
in  Europe.     If  that  question  must  be  argued,  may  I  say  that 
every  country  upon  the  face  of  this  earth  was  put  upon  notice 
early  this  year  that  a  proposal  to  change  the  neutrality  law 
of  this  country  was  in  the  making.    This  was  offered  and 
recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congress  began  acting.    The  House  of  Representatives  dur- 
ing the  last  session  and  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe 
enacted  an  amendment  to  the  neutrality  law.    The  biU  went 
to  the  Senate.    The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
voted  to  put  off  consideration  of  that  measure  until  the  Jan- 
uary session.     As  with  any  other  proposal  of  any  adminis- 
tration of  the  Congress  when  it  is  in  process  of  enactment, 
be  it  a  tariff  law,  be  it  a  tax  law,  be  it  a  social  law,  everybody 
has  been  put  on  notice.    In  the  case  of  a  tax  law  everyone  in 
America  that  would  pay  taxes  under  the  law  if  it  went  into 
effect  is  put  upon  notice  that  at  the  taxpaying  time  of  the 
following  year  he  will  in  all  probabihty  come  under  its  terms, 
cut  his  cloth,  fix  his  business,  and  make  up  his  budget  with 
that  in  view.     So  this  matter  of  changing  the  rules  in  the 
middle  of  the  gam^e  or  in  the  game  at  all  could  not  apply  to 
anyone  in  Europe  engaged  in  the  present  war  because  they 
were  put  on  notice  we  were  going  to  try  to  enact  another  bill. 
[Applause. 1 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  game  has  been  going  on  in  Europe  for  6 
years  with  some  nations.  I  think  everyone  admits  that  one 
nation  in  Europe  has  been  arming  for  something  during  the 
past  6  years.  For  what?  We  did  not  know  a  few  months 
ago.  But  with  a  law  upon  the  statute  books  like  we  have 
today,  if  every  other  country  in  the  world  had  peace  and 
were  trying  to  be  neutral  had  a  law  like  we  have,  a  rich 
nation  that  owned  its  own  munitions  factories  or  had  the 
money  to  buy  munitions  of  war  could  without  war  being  de- 
clared pile  up  as  much  ammunition  as  they  could  use  in  a 
3-ye?i^  or  even  a  5-year  war,  with  unsuspecting  small  nations 
lying  at  their  door,  without  factories  for  the  manufacture  of 
munitions,  without  the  money  to  buy  them  unless  they  were 
placed  in  dire  need  by  invasion  of  their  territory.  Is  that  a 
game  that  is  quite  fair?     I  do  not  think  it  is. 

Is  it  immoral  to  sell  munitions  of  war  to  somebody  who 
was  not  the  aggressor,  who  did  not  want  wai%  who  did  not 
prepare  for  war?  Is  it  unfair  to  sell  them  even  a  musket  to 
defend  that  sacred  place  known  as  their  fireside  and  their 
home  and  their  inalienable  right  to  liberty?  It  seems  to 
me  that  would  be  a  little  bit  cruel.  Is  it  immoral  to  sell  a 
Chinaman  a  gun  with  which  to  protect  his  land,  his  com- 
munity, or  his  home?  Is  it  immoral,  and  against  the  nations 
that  are  armed  to  the  teeth,  when  an  unarmed  nation  is 
attacked,  to  sell  that  unarmed  nation,  any  place  on  the  earth, 
something  with  which  to  defend  itself,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
being  an  aggressor,  but  only  to  defend  that  which  is  sacred  and 
near  and  dear  to  them?  I  cannot  see  any  immorality  in  that. 
Nothing  has  been  said  in  this  debate,  and  no  proposal  has 
been  made  here  or  elsewhere  that  we  refuse  to  sell  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Russia,  a  neutral;  to  Italy,  a  neutral;  or 
to  any  other  neutral  in  all  of  Europe.  There  is  no  condition 
that  we  can  put  on  at  the  time  of  sale  that  will  prevent  resale 
to  one  of  the  belligerents.  So,  in  effect,  when  you  are  selling 
to  the  neutrals  you  may  be  selling  to  one  of  the  belligerents. 
I  think  we  all  might  understand  now  where  the  great  neutral 
country  of  Russia  stands  in  the  conflict  and  where  the  great 
neutral  country  of  Italy  stands  in  this  conflict.   , 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  practical  proposition  here.  The 
House  passed  a  bill;  the  Senate  passed  a  substitute  or  amend- 
ment to  the  House  bUl.  What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it? 
Are  you  going  to  send  that  bill  back  to  the  Senate  and  ask 
for  a  conference,  giving  the  House  conferees  freedom  of 
action?  The  Senate  conferees  are  certainly  not  going  to  be 
insti-ucted.  It  is  going  to  be  a  free  conference  as  far  as  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  is  concerned.  The  Senate,  by 
more  than  a  2  to  1  vote,  passed  a  bill.  It  put  in  the  bill 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  also  put  in  that  bill  a  pro- 
vision which  would  prevent  American  citizens  from  traveling 
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en  belli^.'Tpnt  ships.  If  also  pir  in  that  bill  a  provLscn  that 
American  ship,-,  be  prohibited  from  going  ii;to  btlhgerent 
zone  >. 

K-ep  us  out  of  war?  The  doing  of  those  two  thines  prc- 
hibitrd  in  the  Senate  b.ll  got  us  into  the  World  War  22  years 
ago.  Do  you  want  to  fail  to  write  those  provisions  into  the 
law  of  this  land?  If  you  want  to  write  tliose  provi.-ions  into 
the  law,  the  thing  to  do  today  is  to  send  the  bill  to  con- 
ferrnce  and  have  the  conferees  free.  Supnos'^  the  House 
confM-ees  were  instructed  to  stand  by  the  Shc<n!ey  amend- 
ment or  by  the  Vorys  amendment  and  they  took  th.nr  in- 
structions to  be  that  they  could  never  yield?  The  Senate 
conferees  by  a  command  of  more  than  2  to  1  would  ray, 
'We  cannot  yield,  and  we  will  not  yield  on  other  points  un- 
less you  yield  on  the  arms  embar^o."  In  that  case  you  would 
have  no  law.  That  is  a  terrible  rtspons'bility  to  take,  and 
I,  for  one.  will  refuse  to  take  it.     !  Applause.  1 

L'-'^t  us  think  a  little  about  the  situation  we  are  in  and  what 
mieht  be  the  p:'?ult  of  our  act.  What  a  picture  we  would 
have  wiMt  no  legislation  at  ail.  We  would  have  reckle-^s 
American  citizens  traveling  on  belligeren'-  ships.  We  v.nuld 
have  re.'kkss  American  shipowner.^  sending  th?h"  ships  into 
danger  zones  with  American  cargoes  and  with  An^erican  sail- 
ers. What  wou'd  be  the  reaction  in  a  great  conservative 
country  1  kc  your:.-  and  nnne,  in  v. hi'  h.  a';  I  s^a;  d,  99  percent 
of  the  people  are  praying  that  they  may  <[ay  out  of  this  war, 
if  an  American  ship  w^re  «unk  and  100.  200.  or  500  innocent 
boys  W'  re  sent  ^o  the  bottom  of  the  ocean?  I  tr<  mb!e  to 
contem.plate  what  mieht  be  the  reaction  of  this  country  to 
the  sinking  of  ship^  and  ^he  destruction  of  American  lives 
while  we  were  asserting  our  right  to  ship  any  place  in  the 
world. 

I  saw  this  country — and  I  was  a  Representative  in  'he  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  that  time.  v>hen  there  oc-urred 
the  loss  of  lives  and  the  violation  of  rights  we  then  claimed— 
I  saw  this  country  converted  from  a  peace  to  a  war  mind 
In  60  days.  Five  million  men  were  called  to  anns,  and  two 
million  of  them  went  across  the  sea.  We  in  Am-rica  stand 
today  in  the  backwash  of  that  great  conflict.  Hopes  were 
blasted,  and  the  fairhs  of  lifetimes  w>>re  blotted  ou^  and  they 
have  never  returned.  I  pray  God  that  a:  a  Member  of  this 
bodv  I  mav  never  be  called  on  again  to  move  an  army  under 
this  flag  [Applause.  1  But  I  fear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we 
do  not  enact  these  provisions,  if  we  do  not  r/.ake  it  certain 
that  the  conferees  are  free  to  bring  back  a  bill  with  th^se 
provisions  in  it,  something  may  happen  that  Will  inflame  the 
minds  of  this  people  again. 

I  am  not  disttirbed  about  America.  I  b'r'lieve  the  heart  and 
the  .soul  of  America  is  still  fine.  It  has  been  less  than  a  cen- 
tury and  three-quarters  since  thi?  farmers  drew  up  alcr.g  the 
lanes  of  Lexington,  and  there  asserted  their  inalienable  right 
to  freedom  rf  acncn  when  they  violated  the  rights  of  nebody 
else.  I  am  an  optimist  not  only  about  my  own  land  but  about 
the  whole  world.  I  know  that,  however  we  may  divide  in 
this  House  on  this  or  any  other  question,  if  those  rights  are 
evT  invaded  or  challenged  by  a  foreign  fee  there  will  be  a 
lane  of  Lexington  drawn  up  in  every  nook  and  cranny  of  this 
land.  [Applause.]  I  have  faith.  I  have  hope,  and  I  have 
the  confld'rnce  m  cur  people,  and  the  people  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth  to  beheve  that  imbedded  in  them  is  more  good  than 
there  is  bad  when  that  em.otion  is  appealed  to.  I  cannot  help 
but  feel,  and  believe  that  the  individual,  th-:^  nation,  or  the 
civihzaticn  that  forgets  and  d;n;eo  God  is  doomed  and 
damn:d.  which  I  believe  it  should  be.     :  Applause.  1 

I  am  one  of  those  who  v.-ant  to  see  this  thing  done  in  the 
best  way,  and  the  way  that  we  will  be  best  imdt-rstood,  so 
nobody  can  say  we  have  taken  them  by  surpriio  or  that  we 
have  charged  th-  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game:  a  ^ame,  in 
niy  opinion,  in  which  we  arc  not  engaged,  a  ga.^oe — let  me 
rep. at— in  v.-hich  we  have  no  part;  a  gam.e  in  which  I  pray 
Gcd  wo  may  never  have  any  part.     [Applause.] 

I  cxprc.'^s  the  hope  and  belief  that  in  the  years  to  come  the 
people  net  only  of  our  land  but,  Ihi-oughcut  th^-  length  and 
breadth  of  this  earth  will  be  inspired  and  guided,  under  God. 
by  the  teachings  and  precepts  of  the  Man  who  more  than 


nineteen  centur.es  ago  walk' d  th*^  Galilean  land,  and  that 
again  throughout  the  world,  v.ith  d.icta'nr.s  forgo; ten.  with 
freedom  fought  for.  attameci.  and  maintained,  goodness,  good 
will,  and  peace  will  com'*.     !  Applause.  M- mbers  rising  ] 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speakt  r,  I  have  listened  to  d  ITercnt 
Members  call  upon  G(xi  to  give  them  a  cl' ar  cnnsci»  nee  to 
sell  instrum- nts  of  death  and  destrueti  e.i  to  cnc  belligerent 
to  destroy  the  sons  of  mothers  of  another  belhecrcn' .  But 
this  is  not  a  religious  cru-ade.  Religion  is  r.ot  all  in  c;ne 
nation  or  in  any  set  of  nations.  Like  patrionsm.  :t  is  common 
to  all  people.     No  man  or  nation  has  a  monopoly  of  it. 

Ju.~t  why  any  M'-mber  slujuld  so  fur  loige;  his  reiinious 
teaching  as  to  call  upon  Gv)d  Almigh'y  to  h-lp  hun  iestroy 
other  p^'opk"  v.hen  the  Fifth  Commandmen.t  expre^^y  says 
that  •'Th.u  .-hall  not  kill."  is  beyond  nie.  These  Members  had 
better  ca'l  upon  :h  ctliev  fellow— Satan— as  the  one  who 
does  the  killing  and  who  W;!l  enter  into  a  league  with  them  in 
tha*  unholy  bu.-ine.ss.  Theft-  is  no  need  ct  gett;nc  excited. 
We  know  tliat  in  this  resolution  we  are  dealing  v.i:h  tlie  lives 
of  miiLon-  of  young  rr:en  of  all  nations,  and  perhaps  ultimately 
with  the  lives  of  cur  cwn  sons. 

Oh,  I  am  fanul-ar  with  the  argument  v>e  have  just  heaid. 
I  heard  that  .same  aigument  in  lyi4  here  in  Wa-hmgtcn.  and 
I  heard  it  again  in  the  campa-gn  of  1916.  -H"  kept  us  out 
of  war."  I  was  here  in  Wash!ne,trn  in  1917  wlien  thr  same 
argument  and  the  same  Gcd  v.-a.^  call"d  upon  tn  ert  us  into 
war  and  to  help  u.s  kill  other  natinrr,'  p;-op!p.  At  'h.it  time 
they  first  protested  that  we  were  going  to  '^tay  out  of  war. 
and  then  they  gradually  eased  u>  into  it — ea.-ed  ir.io  the 
strugele— and  we  had  no  busine.s.';  there.     (Applause.  I 

In  the  name  of  the  Senate's  fake  neutrality  resolution  we 
are  here  in  reality  d' bating  interv.mtion.  We  are  d 'bating 
th(>  un-American  venture  of  .selling  arms  munitior.s.  and 
implements  of  war  to  one  set  of  belligerents  with  winch  to 
a--.-as.^a-iafc  their  own  and  other  belligeren: s'  youngsters. 
There  is  no  neutrality  or  nioraLty  in  ma.-s  nierder,  and  I  do 
not  care  wluch  side  we  aoS.sL.  Until  1917  w.>  had  sens«' 
eneuch  tu  mmd  oui-  own  business  and  keep  cut  of  Ev:r.;pea 
quarrels. 

I  am  opposed  to  raising  the  embargo  on  arms  munitions, 
and  impi^mcnus  cf  war.  Therefore  I  sJiall  vote  for  the  Shan- 
Icy  amendment.  "The  way  to  disarm  is  to  di.-,arin."  These 
were  the  words  of  President  Rjosevelt  in  his  mo.s.<,agc  to 
Congress  a  ftw  years  ago.  May  Con.gre.'^s  now  send  him  a 
message  that  "The  way  to  be  neutral  is  to  be  neutral  m  reality 
and  not  in  make-believe."  I  Applause.  1  It  is  not  to  sell 
arms,  mun:tion:,,  and  implements  of  war — of  d^ath  and  de- 
struction—to any  b'lligerent  nation.  That  is  noi  neutral. ty. 
It  may  aeam  involve  us  m  a  foreign  war. 

Tliio  ii  not  our  war.  We  have  not  yet  designated  Great 
Britain  or  any  other  nation  to  .si  Ic.t  wars  lor  us.  We  have 
no  quarrel  of  our  own  with  any  of  the  be'lige-ent  nations. 
No  European  nation  has  insul'cd  or  is  thrcaicmng  us.  If  w? 
have  any  just  cause  to  fight  any  nation,  then  kt  us  h  ve  the 
manhood  and  the  courage  of  doing  it.  Let  u>  not  sl.ip  arms 
to  some  ether  nation  to  k;ll  the  sons  of  men  and  \V(jmen  in 
this  world.  Th.at  is  not  a  manly  act:  it  is  a  cowaro.lv  act. 
Whom  do  you  want  to  kill?  Will  ycu  tell  me?  And  if  you 
do  not  Want  to  kill  anyone,  wliy  do  you  w.int  to  .^cll  to  any 
nation  the  instruments  that  do  the  killing'  Let  u.s  not  play 
the  part  of  a  coward  and  in  the  nan^e  of  neutrality  asisist  one 
set  of  belligerents  against  another. 

We  have  turned  our  press,  our  theater,  and  cur  radio  over 
to  some  nation.,  to  spread  their  faLse  pr.pigcnd;:.  It  is  a 
repetition  of  1914.  We  may  again  bum  a  Bob  La  Fcllctte  in 
effigy  and  afterward  apologiz.^  for  our  mistake.  Let  us  not 
repeat  the  mistake.  We  have  plenty  to  do  to  take  care  cf  our 
own  people. 

While  cur  hearts  ache  for  the  youth  of  all  Europe,  yet  there 
is  nothmu  that  we  can  do  to  help  thom.  Tlioy  them.^clves 
niu.t  get  I  Id  of  their  oppressois  and  a'^tabluh  the  United 
States  cf  Europe.  Until  that  is  done  thtre  will  b^  no  per- 
manent peace  or  democracy  in  Europe. 

This  is  Europe's  war.  As  the  editor  of  the  Louisv.lle 
Coui-ier-Jouinal  so  ably  says: 
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Frcm  row  on  Arr.erica  mii?t  be  careful  cnrcful  bcrausc  f-cm 
now  on  America  w:ll  be  bombarded  Irom  without  bv  p'eas  ^^cnlMS- 
lical  re.TsoninR,  fal.-,e  atrociiv  s'cnes.  Eclfush  r.x-g"niicli-<T  .ircpa 
gur.da  cf  all  descriptions:  and  from  witb-n  bv  bugle  blcwer^  fla'^ 
wavers,  munitjons-makinp  lobbyists,  overly  se'ntlmcnt.il  jatkassrl" 
unarsm-iilable  fore  gn  g.-oup.-,  and  all  the  rest  cf  the  lunatic  b icte-i- 
that  mternaticnal  strife  alwa\s  unccvors. 

An-,erica  has  no  business  "in  Europe  at  a  time  like  th's  no 
bu-iness.  Make  no  mistake  about  xhnx.  Their  qua:rcl.<:  are  not 
our  quarrels  and  need  never  be  tmlcss  we  n.ake  them  <-o  if  we 
get  d!er.ch<'d  In  their  showrrs  of  blood  it'll  be  onlv  because  we 
didn't  have  the  common  sense  to  mmd  our  cv,n  affairs  a-.d  keen 
Ih.'-m  rn  the  right  -ide  of  the  Atlantic      •      •      .  ^ 

As  for  tiie  mor.l  aspect,  the  who-neht-v.ho-wror'-  oue<=tinn  no 
debate  on  any  other  f ubject  whatsotvor  could  b"  more'  stupid  and 
futile-  and  rirmgerous.  No  nation  is  entirely  good,  no  nation  en- 
tirely^ b.id.  Thmklnu  so  brands  the  -thir.ker"  a  fool  Tli's  wrr  'S 
merely  the  continuation  cf  the  1914-  18  edition  the  re-=ult  to  a 
preat  extent,  of  subjecting  a  prcud  and  worthy  ponp'.c  to  one  of 
the  mc?t  vicious,  vindictive,  and  short -tieiued  "•■peace"  pact":  ever 
conceivid  by  so-called  civilized  nun.  the  terrible  Versailles  Treaty. 

The  United  States  is  the  melting  jx^t  of  all  nationalities. 
Rome  nationalities  have  not  melted  quite  fast  enough.  There 
are  suli  .'om.e  hyphenated  Americans.  Of  course,  it  is  natu- 
ral {nr  us  to  sympathize  with  diflcrcnt  nations,  depending 
upon  our  ance^u-y.  But.  after  all.  there  is  room  fcr  just  one 
thine,  and  that  is  for  all  cf  us  to  be  pro- American.  It  is  just 
as  un-American  to  be  pro-Bntish  as  to  be  pro-Kussian,  pro- 
Italian.  pro-Geiman,  or  pro  anything  else.  Where  is  Mr. 
DiKs'  con-.mitt.e''  Why  dc.s  jt  n.ot  aivcstieate  all  of  th"se 
un-American  activities  so  that  \\c  can  get  rid  cf  all  cf  them? 
ly-t  us  bt^  tolerant  of  one  another's  sympathies  but  let  ncne 
of  u-  ever  io'get  that  the  United  States  comci  nrst.  last, 
and  all  the  time. 

L't  us  be  intellectually  hones:  with  ourselves.  We  know 
theu-  aie  no  ang- Is  among  the  warring  rulers  in  Europe. 
They  aie  all  aegre.ssors.  If  you  would  take  Stalm.  Churchill, 
li.tlr.  DafT  Cooper.  Mu.ssohni.  Cham.bc-rlam,  and  Daladier 
and  pir  them  into  a  barrel  and  roll  it  down  a  mountainside 
you  v.-eu'.d  alv.-ays  find  an  aggres.sor  on  top.  Our  wi*ne.s.ses 
are  Poland.  E'hiopia.  the  Boer  Republic.  Palestine.  Morocco, 
and  India.  The  b.'llioerent  nations  are  all  equally  guiUy,' 
youth  who  in  the  pa.'^t  have  done  and  in  the 
do   tiie   fighting   and   the  dying  are  all   equally 


just  as  tlu 
future  will 
inn  cent. 

We  were  tricked,  propagandized,  and  lied  into  the  last 
war.  The  Lusitaiiia.  a  British  pac.sengcr  boat,  was  loaded 
with  munition.^  by  Great  Britain  and  our  citizens  were  invited 
to  th.eir  destruction.  You  can  answer  who  was  guilty  cf 
this  outrasc.  The  lact  that  the  Lusitania  was  loaded  with 
m.unifions  was  known  to  .some  of  our  officials  but  kept  from 
tiie  Secretary  of  State,  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Let  us 
hope  tliat  the  Athcnia  did  not  suffer  the  same  fate  for  the 
same  unholy  purpose — to  arouse  our  emotions  and  involve 
us  in  a  foreign  war. 

Undoubtedly,  Lord  Beaverbrook  again  told  the  President 
that  this  uas  our  war — that  they  were  fighting  for  de- 
mocracy—to  protect  us.  Did  you  ever  see  a  yellow  dog  get 
into  a  fitrht  and  then  yelp  loud  enough  so  that  every  re- 
spectable dog  in  the  community  finally  got  into  the  scramble? 
Undo,ub!edly.  that  yellov.-  cur  too  yelped  that  he  was  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  other  dogs.  He,  too,  yelped  for  cash  and 
carry  and  a  $2,000,000,000  stabilization  fund. 

Suppo.se  someone  got  control  of  all  the  bridg-es  between 
th^  District  of  Columbia  and  Virginia,  and  that  later  he  got 
into  a  fight  with  that  State.  Then  suppose  we  sold  him 
cash-and-carry  arms  and  poi.-oncus  gas  with  which  he  de- 
stioyed  sons  of  (hat  State.  Would  Virginia  tliink  we  were 
neural,  or  would  she  consider  us  an  accomplice  before  and 
after  the  fact? 

Then  substitute  Great  Britain,  v.'ho  has  control  of  the 
ocean.  Great  Britain,  who  still  unlawfully  searches  cur  ships 
on  the  high  S'-as.  Now  ycu  will  have  a  true  meaning  of 
this  so-called  Pittnian  neutrality  resolution. 

This  resolution  is  the  first  step  into  the  European  con- 
flict. Step  by  step  we  will  be  eased  into  it,  the  same  as  in 
1914.  Tlien  we  went  from  "neutrality  in  spirit"  to  "too 
proud  to  fight"  to  "benevolent  neutrality"  to  "armed  neu- 
trality"  to   "military   intervention."     Let   us   not   get   into 


another  war  via  cash  and  carry  and  the  stabilization  fund 
The  price  ccmes  too  high. 

Let  us  be  American  citizens.  Let  us  not  be-ome  a  p'^r'y 
to  nranslaughter  any  place,  and  I  can  guarantee  vou  that 
there  is  no  danger  to  America.  No  nation  or  combination 
of  nations  can  ever  attack  us  succes.-^^fully,  and  if  they  di 
we  will  send  them  to  the  place  where  it  never  gets  cold 
I  Applause.] 

Vv-hy  shed  crocodile  tears?  Great  Britain  and  France  are 
responsible  for  th.s  war.  The  revelations  made  bv  the 
Russian  Gcvemm.ent  after  its  revolution  show  that  she. 
Great  Britain,  and  France  v.-ere  equally  rc.'^ponsible  if  not  the 
aggressors,  in  1914.  Then,  after  we  won  that  war  for  the 
ALies  they  grabbed  everything  in  sight.  Thev  laid  the  eg<r 
in  1920— the  Versailles  Trcaty-K)Ut  cf  which  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  were  hatched. 

Let  us  bring  1914  up  to  date.  Let  us  a.ssume  that  Mexico 
Russia,  and  France  entered  into  an  alliance— that  Mexico's 
purpose  for  the  alliance  is  to  get  back  Texas,  New  Mexico 
Arizona,  and  Cal.fcmia.  Then  suppose  the  President  re- 
turned from  a  fishing  trip  and  found  that  Russia  had  been 
mobilizing  her  Army,  that  then  he  wired  to  Stahn  and  asked 
him  to  step  mobilization  because  it  meant  war.  Suppose  that 
Stalin  replied  that  it  was  too  late,  he  could  not  stop  it. 

Then,  let  us  say,  war  starts  and  after  4  years  Great  Britain 
takes  the  role  the  United  States  took  in  1914  and  showers 
us  frcm  the  air  with  -14  points."  Suppose  these  "14  points" 
are  agreeable  to  us  and  we  lay  down  cur  arms,  but  to  find 
that  v,e  are  denied  th?  right  to  sit  at  the  council  table. 

Then  after  the  loot  had  been  divided  among  the  so-called 
democracies  we  are  called  in  to  sign  the  treaty  and  admit 
that  we  started  the  war.  Then  suppose  tliat  Texas.  New 
,  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California  are  given  to  Mexico;  Alaska 
to  Russia;  Florida  to  Spam;  New  England  to  Canada-  and 
Michigan,  North  Dakota,  Minnesota,  and  Montana  are  made 
buffer  States. 

Suppose  that,  in  addition,  Canada  wants  an  outlet  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico;  that  she  is  given  a  corridor  through  what  is 
left  cf  the  United  States  and  New  Orleans  is  made  a  free 
city.  I  hen  would  we  not  also  have  a  Hitler?  Would  we 
not  have  taken  back  at  the  first  opportunity  that  which  was 
taken  away  from  us?  No  matter  which  European  nation 
you  may  sympathize  with  let  me  ask  you  these  questions: 
Do  you  again  wish  to  have  your  sons  leave  part  of  their 
limbs  and  their  health  in  Europe?  Some  of  their  bodies  on 
"Flanders  Field"?  Do  you  wish  them  again  to  wallow  in 
the  filth,  the  mud,  and  the  blood  of  foreign  battlefields? 
These  are  the  questions  for  you  fathers  and  mothers  to 
decide. 

If  we  are  again  lied  into  this  war  will  there  be  another 
Coolidge,  another  Hoover,  and  another  Roosevelt  to  veto  the 
soldiers'  bonus  bills?  Will  the  profiteers  again  form  an 
economy  league  to  uphold  such  vetoes?  And  will  it  again 
be  necessary  for  Congress  to  pass  another  bonus  bill  over  the 
President's  veto? 

Let  us  mind  our  own  business.  We  have  the  best  Govern- 
ment on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Let  us  protect  it..  If  we 
get  into  this  war  we  ourselves  will  have  a  Hitler.  The  itch 
already  exists  at  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

If  Congress  would  now  promptly  refuse  to  repeal  Uic  em- 
bargo there  would  undoubtedly  be  peace  in  Europe  within  6 
weeks.  The  truth  is  that  Great  Britain  again  wants  other 
nations  to  fight  her  war  for  "power  politics."  As  expressed 
here  the  other  day.  Great  Britain  will  fight  until  the  last 
Frenchman  is  killed  and  the  last  American  dollar  spent. 

If  we  pass  this  Senate  so-called  neutrality  resolution 

intervention  resclulion— it  will  be  drenched  in  rivers  of 
tears,  soaked  in  the  blood  of  Europe's  civilization,  and  per- 
haps our  own.  It  v.-ill  be  saturated  with  treacherous, 
poisonous  gas — a  murderous  weapon  that  has  not  been  used* 
to  date  in  the  present  war,  but  the  use  of  which  the  Senate 
legalizes  in  this  resolution. 

I  wonder  how  the  Members  who  voted  us  into  the  World 
War  in  1917  feel  when  they  see  our  colleague  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Miller]  wheeled  into  this  Chamber.    He  left 
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bc'h   cf   his   legs   in   Prance   "to   mak.^    the-   world   .^afo   for 
deniccrucy ." 

I  wonder  if  these  who  wero  responsible  for  our  cr.trv  into 
that  conll  ct  can  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  theni^-elves 
and  to  our  colicague.  Can  they  tell  themselves,  and  can 
they  tell  him  why  and  what  for?  I  wonder  if  they  reaLzo 
that  the  same  forces,  the  same  mad  emotions  aroused  by 
false  prcparanda  are  apain  ccntrolhng  then-  action. 

Let  us  not  l:st  our  sons  as  eligible  for  service,  but  if  war 
comes  as  a  result  of  our  action,  let  us  go  our-^^'-lvcs.  Let 
us  not  say  go"  to  cur  sons,  but  rather  "come."  Let  us  not 
u.se  our  political  iX)sition  to  obtain  swivel-chair  jobs  for 
ouv£-ives  and  cur  .■rcns  and  let  the  sens  of  oih-Ts  do  th-.' 
finh*:ng  and  the  dying  because  of  something  that  we  started. 
Lft  Uo  see  to  it  that  we  get  front  seats  in  the  first-line 
trenches  m  Fi-ance,  where  the  British  ou^^ht  to  be.  so  that  we 
can  at  least  extinguish  ourselves  wiih  honor  in  the  European 
insanity,  which  insanity  is  so  m.agnificLntly  and  splendidly 
propagandized  in  our  own  country.  I  say  where  the  British 
ought  to  be,  b.-caus-  you  and  I  know  that  Grear  Britain  will 
fight  until  the  last  Frenchman  is  killed  and  the  last  dollar 
of  the  stabilization  fund  spent. 

In  the  nam*'  of  all  that  is  good,  in  the  name  of  morality 
and  humanity,  and  in  the  name  of  the  fathers  and  mothers 
of  all  the  sens  of  the  belligerent  nai.ons  and  of  our  own 
sons.  I  a>k  ycu  to  vote  for  the  Shanley  amendment.  Have  a 
heart.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  FLSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  th.e  gent:cn:an  frcm 
Michigan  iMr.  McLeodI  as  much  time  as  he  may  desire. 

PEArt   OR   w.\n 

Mr.  McLEOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  question  bf  fere  us  today 
is  fundanirn'ally  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  When  we 
vote  on  tins  all-impoitant  nues«:ion  now  pending  b.-for  ■  th'^ 
Na-ional  House  of  Rcpre.->entat.ves,  it  is  our  prcrs^rative  to 
follow  one  ccui-c  or  the  other:  Peace  or  war.     i Applau.sc.l 

Peace,  the  Christian:  war,  th°  barbarian.  Peace,  the  happy, 
natural  state  of  manhood;  war,  his  corruptio.i.  hio  di.sgrace.' 

This  so-called  ncuttalily  measure  a^  it  ccmes  to  us  m  the 
Hou.-;e  frcm  the  Senaie  of  the  United  States  can  have  onlv 
the  efTect  cf  inercasin^r  the  inhumanities  of  the  war  already 
beinf:  wa-ed  in  Europe  and  of  bringing  the  horrors  of  that 
war  closer  to  our  people. 

It  is  a  repudiation  of  America's  age-old  and  persistent  plea 
that  war  should  be  e.xiled.  It  brands  as  hypocritical  all  the 
efferls  of  the  statesmen  of  our  past  and  our  present  to  lessen 
the  horrors  and  inhumanities  of  war  by  preachment  and  by 
covenant  with  ether  nations. 

I  abominate,  no  less  than  my  colleagues,  the  p'-actices  of 
som.e  of  the  rations  now  involved  in  the  strugclp  in  Europe. 

But  I  abominate  even  more  the  very  thought  that  our 
people  should  in  any  way  facilitate  the  ruthless^  the  wanton, 
the  heartless,  and  cold-blooded  murder  of  the  women  and 
children  who  will  be  slain  by  the  bombs  and  bullets  that 
this  measure  as  it  stands  would  send  from  this  country  to 
Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  know  the  feelings  and  the  heart  cf  man. 
You  know  as  I  do  that  no  man  of  any  nation  will  ever  remain 
calm  and  unbiased  toward  a  people  who  have  contributed 
In  any  v/ay  to  the  slaying  of  his  loved  ones.  Loved  ores  who 
have  committed  no  crime,  who  are  as  innocent  in  this  war 
as  your  children  and  mine. 

Yet  this  bill,  probably  by  accident,  and  certainly  not  by 
design,  m.akcs  a  double  afack  on  the  women  and  children  of 
all  of  the  nations  at  war. 

Every  war  involves  a  greater  or  less  relapse  into  barbarism. 
War,  indeed,  in  its  details  is  the  essence  of  inhumanity.  It 
dehumanizes.  It  may  save  the  state,  but  it  destioys  the 
ci'ir^en.  War  destroys  in  1  year  the  work  of  many  years  of 
peace. 

In  the  first  place,  we  all  know  what  this  bill,  with  its 
rl-mination  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions  cf  war, 
will  do.  As  socn  as  that  embargo  is  lifted  hundreds  and 
eventu  illy  thoasands  of  bombing  airplanes  will  be  started 
for  Europe,  either  under  their  own  power  or  on  ships. 


And  while  they  w  U  U-ave  th^'ir  new  Eurrpean  poits  un- 
doubterlly  with  instructions  to  confine  tin  ;r  operations  to 
muiifary  objectives,  we  all  know  wh;;t  huppmrd  in  Prland. 
We  rt-ad  oi  iiundreds  of  children  and  hundreds  of  wenu^n,  a.s 
well  as  noncTmba'an"  mal^s,  who  wer"  ruthle.ssly  slaughtered. 
Of  course,  we  were  ted  that  this  was  only  incidental  and  in- 
advertent to  the  destruction  of  niilitary  bases.  Bur  the  point 
I  m.ake  is.  that  regardless  of  whether  they  arr-  kilird  by  acci- 
dent or  ruthlessly  slain,  they  will  find  their  bodies  broken 
and  maim'-'d  by  American  bom.bs  and  Am.erican  machine- 
gun  bullets  dropped  from  American  plants.  True,  eur  men 
will  not  be  flying  the  planes  or  pulling  the  triggers,  but  it  will 
be  the  repeal  of  the  exLsting  embargo  that  will  have  sent  these 
war  maeiunes  and  thes-  bombs  and  bullets  overseas.  Is  that 
humanity?  Is  that  what  this  House,  representaiive  of  the 
American  people  :ind  of  their  idrals.  is  going  to  vote  for? 

Nov.-  there  can  be  only  one  answer  to  the  landm.rr  ct  those 
American-made  bombs  on  the  homes  of  the  beUigercnt  not 
being  serviced  or  .supplied  by  America.  And  that  answer  to 
that  scorned  or  deprived  belligerent  is  a  simUar.  or  even 
worse,  fr:ghtfulne.So  over  the  hom(  s  of  the  favored  v.arring 
countries. 

Fur  God  and  humanity's  sakp.  I  beseach  you.  my  colleagues. 

not  to   be  parties;   to  this  unendurable  horror  bv  voting   to 

repeal  eur  neutrality,  to  repeal  the  embargo  en  ai:.;s  and 

munitions. 

I       It  is  cL'ar  to  ir.':'  that  America  sacrifi'-es  h^r  m.uch  vaunted 

I   humanitarian  pnnciples  when  .-he  contribut-s  thus  to  wai's 

I   horrors. 

For  fh"  past  month  my  ofTice  has  bem  flooded  with  letters 
from  constituents  discussing  the  neutrality  que.-tuai  fiem 
every  conceivable  angle.  All  arc  united  in  th-.  one  th-uehi  of 
keeping  American  boys  and  mm  on  thi.-,  side  of  the  now 
treacherous  sea. 

To  this  view  I  subscrib.  wholeheartedly.  We  sh'  uld  direct 
our  energies  toward  peace  and  national  defense  of  fhc  United 
S'atcs. 

In  a  concerted  effort  to  avoid  v<.rtr'.>  dang^'rs  m  the  futUire. 
Congress  enacted  three  neutrality  laws  between  1935  and 
1937. 

Ba:k  in  1935  wh*>n  the  first  Neu'rali'y  Act  was  passed,  it 
was  enacted  on  the  basis  that  one  of  the  m<jst  eff-'ctive  ways 
of  staying  eut  of  w.e.  was  to  refuse  to  s>  11  arms  and  ammuni- 
ticns  to  countries  ai  war. 

It  was  thou'iht  thm.  and  should  be  thf^  thought  now.  that 
to  take  the  profits  out  of  war  would  be  to  stay  out  of  war. 
Congress  by  an  overwhelming  maji.nty  adopted  tha'  re.solu- 
tion  and  President  Roosevelt  approved  it. 

Only  a  few  m.onths  later  Congress  again  reiterated  its 
policy  and  approved  an  embargo  on  the  expi>rtation  of 
arms,  ammamition  &nd  the  implements  of  war.  The  vote 
in  the  House  on  that  measure  was  353  to  27.  Apain  m  1937, 
Congress  approved  the  arms  embargo  in  legislation  vdiieh 
contained  stiil  sharper  t^eth— teeth  which  the  administra- 
tion is  now  endeavdring  to  yank  out  by  the  roots. 

The  Senate  pa=s:'d  this  legi.slation  by  a  vote  of  63  to  6, 
while  the  House  gave  its  approval  by  a  vote  of  376  to  12. 

Tlies"  m-asures  ni' t  with  the  approval  of  the  President 
and  they  became  Anv  rica's  neutrality  statutes. 

As  yet  we  have  had  no  proof  that  Am.^rica  could  stay  out 
cf  war  if  the  arr.is  embargo  were  repealed.  History  points 
the  other  way. 

The  present  neutrality  law  is  not  perfect.  No  one  has 
contended  it  was  perfect.  You  cannot  have  peif.  et  legis- 
lation m  rt  f;ard  to  neuMality  duo  to  the  very  ineon^v-tency 
of  tho  me.•^r  w.th  which  it  deals.  No  law  yet  conceived 
would  bo  flexible  enouch  to  cover  the  interests  of  the  United 
Stat-'s  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  South  America  sim.uitar.r cusly. 

But.  let  u.s  not  take  a  chance  at  a  time  like  this.  Let  us 
shovv'  th-  European  world  our  version  of  twentieth  century 
civdization.  Let  us  retain  our  present  neutrality  law.  Let 
us  continue  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  L<  t  us  carry 
forth  the  trust  our  people  have  placed  in  us,  and  hope  with 
Pll  our  hearts,  that  no  man  living  within  tliis  country  today 
will  live  to  see  scenes  reminiscent  of  1917. 
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This  wcrld  cf  our.^  ha.-  b'-rn  totterinc  s-'nce  thc-p  fea-^cm.e 
days.     Anoth.er  world-wide  conf.ict   m:cht  \\Teck  ^t 

There  IS.  as  I  have  said,  a  .^^eccnd  par:  oi  this  pending  bill 
which.  If  adopted  as  it  stands,  is  an  as.sault  up-i  the  very 
lives  of  the  innocent  wcmen  and  children  of  Europe'.  ^-^J- 
rin^  nations.  For,  while  this  bill  by  lifting  the  embarecTwou^d 
make  death  easier,  n  weuid  by  its  other  provision- V.ak-'  it 
more  d-fficuit  even  than  it  is  at  present  to  get  food,  clothing 
an^  ihose  other  necessities  which  are  es.=tntial  to  life 

This  bill  makes  it  easier  to  ship  bombs  and  bullet^  and 
narc-T  to  ship  bread  and  butter. 

Is  that  the  po.~uion  we  are  to  take?  L-  that  how  we  are  to 
carry  on  Amr-riea's  traditions? 

I  .submit  that  there  is  a  distinction  between  tho-e  th-ngs 
Which  d--troy  life  and  those  thines  which  pre'^rve^l-fe 

I  suomit.  further,  that  our  national  pa.-ition  should  not  be 
that  we  want  to  panicipate  m  the  destruction  of  hves  but 
that  we  do  want  to  aid  in  preserving  life. 

The  distinction  between  these  things  is  recocnized  in  cur 
cx:s.ing  law.  It  prohibits  the  shipment  of  de.-tructive  torces 
while  permitting,  with  certain  limitations,  the  sh.ppm^r  of 
tho:c  which,  on  the  other  hand,  are  e:=sential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  life. 

It  seems  to  me  unnecessary,  after  outlining  the  inev< table 
consequ.nces  of  the  passage  of  this  bill  upon  all  the  warring 
nations,  to  point  cut  the  subsequent  consequences  on  cur  own 
pe(  pie. 

Tliose  consequences  will  be  war.  War  is  bred  in  ha-red 
ana  distrust.     This  bill  sows  hatred  and  will  breed  war 

Our  Nation  may  make  millions  of  dollars  bv  selling  our 
bi  nibers  and  our  bullets.  Bu:  we  are  going  to  give  awav  the 
I;\'  >  of  our  youths,  we  are  going  to  wreck  our  famihes  and 
P';s-];:ly  destroy  our  civilizatien. 

I  have  labored  over  this  problem  as  undoubtedlv  ha-  every 
Member  of  Congress.  I  reach  the  conclusion  that  ths  bill 
a.-  It  stands  would  aid  m  the  dostructicn  of  Europe  and  would 
even-ually  lead  to  America  s  participation  m  a  last  and  most 
horrible  war. 

There  is.  iherefore.  only  one  cour.-e  for  me  to  take  I  shall 
vote  against  the  repeal  of  our  neutrahty:  against  liffng  the 
embargo  on  arm.s.  miunitions.  and  implements  of  war-  against 
American  inclusion  in  the  ccnflut;  and  against  the  spread  of 
fri-ht fulness   to   the   women   and   children   in   all   Europe 

What  defense.  I  repeat,  will  excuse  us  for  ignoring  the 
solemn  injunction  of  the  founder  of  Christianitv.  who-e  woids 
of  appeal  ring  dcwn  to  us  through  the  ages.  •'Peace  on  eartli. 
good  will  toward  men."     I  Applause.  1 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania   :Mr.  V.'^n  Z.\ndt1  5  minutes 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  that  has  been  -aid 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  of  all  that  has  been  printed  of 
all  that  has  come  to  us  over  the  radio,  of  all  that  I  have 
heard  or  read.  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  at  this  time  the  United  States  of  America  in  the 
ey.  s  of  the  peoples  of  the  world,  will  be  guilty  of  committing 
an  unneutral  act. 

L-et  us  take  a  glimpse  at  the  pages  of  history,  to  the  event- 
ful days  of  1914-15,  when  the  United  States  was  involved  in 
the  arms  traffic  and  the  American  people  demanded  an  arms 
embargo.  At  this  critical  period  in  our  historv.  Great  Brit- 
ain pointed  a  restraining  finger  at  these  United  States  of 
America  and  told  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  to  the  effect  that 
should  we  enact  an  arms  embargo  now  that  war  is  in  opera- 
tion, you,  the  United  States,  are  guilty  of  an  unneutral  act 
The  statement  of  Great  Britain  was  agreed  with  by  Pres- 
ident Wilson  and  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennin<-s 
Bryan,  with  the  result  that  the  proposed  arms  embargo  was 
not  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  we  going  to  forget  the  findings  of  the 
Senate  Munitions  Committee  when  they  exposed  the  activi- 
ties of  the  munition  manufacturers,  the  international  bank- 
ers, and  others  of  their  ilk,  which  resulted  in  the  American 
people  demanding  and  the  Congress  enacting  the  existing 
neutrality  law. 
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Are  we  going  to  forget  what  took  place  in  Spain  a  few 
jears  ago.  when  the  American  people  demanded  that  we 
further  strengthen  the  present  neutrality  law  bv  the  enact- 
ment of  the  arms  embargo? 

Are  we  going  to  turn  our  backs  to  the  fact  that  Secretary 
of  State  Cordell  Hull.  Senator  Key  Pittman.  and  even  our 
present  Chief  Executive,  as  weU  as  Members  of  this  Congress 
Shouted  with  glee  agam  and  again  their  approval  of  the  neu- 
trality law  containing  the  arms  embargo,  and  haiUng  the  leg- 
islation  as  a  measure  to  keep  America  out  of  war"? 

Are  we  going  to  ignore  their  frank  statements  not  so  many 
months  ago  when  they  advised  this  Congress  and  the  Ameri- 
can  p-eople  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  once  war  is 
declared,  is  an  unneutral  act? 

;  Are  we  going  to  ignore  the  opinions  of  celebrated  authori- 
lies  on  international  law  who  are  frank  to  advise  that  if  we 

I  commit  this  unneutral  act  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo  we 
deliberately  mvite  acts  of  reprisal  and  retaliation  on  the 
part  of  Germany? 

ron^rof  ^""^.^^t  °^  ^^^  American  people  to  us  Members  of 
Congress  is  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  and  I  contend  with 
al  my  sincerity  a  vote  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  is  a  vio- 
lation of  our  sacred  duty  as  representatives  of  the  peoole 
smce  It  is  a  challenging  invitation  to  German  reprisal  and 
retaliation  and  the  first  step  on  the  part  of  this  bodv  to 
plunge  America  into  war. 

God  forbid  that  any  Member  cf  this  body  should  bv  his 
vote  be  guilty  of  bnngmg  another  World  War  upon  the 
American  people. 

Keep  in  mind  the  first  act  of  retaliation  on  the  part  of 
Germany  means  that  the  American  people  will  demand  re- 
dress, and  then  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Congress,  in  the 
preservation  of  our  national  honor,  to  declare  war 

tjy<fnf';^f-i^^^.^^'^'°'^  ""'^'"^  ^^^^  '^"^^s  heartaches  and 
tears  of  blood  and  leaves  in  its  wake  a  trail  of  destruction 
Can  not  you  gentlemen  visualize  the  march  of  the  vouth  of 
our  Nation  to  the  framing  camps  and  the  change  that  is 
wrought  on  these  fresh  young  hearty  that  transforms  them 
into  VICIOUS  and  blood-thirsty  individuals?  Let  us  follow 
their  course  to  the  port  of  embarkation  where  they  engage 
on  another  futile  trip  to  the  Old  World  in  an  attempt  to 
settle  century  old  disputes. 

Are  you  going  to  close  your  eye^  to  the  cemeteries  in 
Europe  and  here  in  America  where  countless  American  flags 
mark  the  List  resting  place  of  thousands  of  the  youth  of 
yesterday:'  ^ 

Are  you  going  to  erase  frcm  your  minds  the  pitiful  sights 
in  the  85  Veterans'  Administration  hospitals  in  our  country 
today  where  you  find  the  young  men  of  '17  and  '18  with 
niangled  bodies,  suffocated  lungs,  and  shadowed  minds- 
still  fighting  today  the  World  War  that  they  were  told  was 
a  "war  to  end  all  wars"? 

Are  you  content  to  forget  the  sorrowful  plight  of  the 
J^idow  and  the  orphan,  of  the  gold-star  mother,  all  waiting 
lor  the  footsteps  that  will  never  return? 

How  can  we  forget  this  aftermath  of  war  that  has  imposed 
a  depression  that  has  hounded  every  man.  woman,  and 
child,  for  10  years  of  untold  suffering? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  emphasize  again  that  to  repeal  the 
arms  embargo  at  this  time  is  an  unneutral  act— a  violation 
of  international  law— a  challenge  to  Germany  to  retaliate— 
a  step  in  the  direction  of  our  again  becoming  involved  in 
another  European  brawl. 

My  vote  shall  and  must  be  "no."  Do  not  repeal  the  arms 
embargo;  and,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  return  to  mingle  among 
my  people— should  our  country  be  plunged  into  war— I  am 
proud  to  know  that  I  can  look  into  the  eyes  of  every  mother 
and  father,  wife  and  child,  of  the  soldier-to-be,  knowing  that 
my  vote  is  no  cause  for  their  pointing  their  finger  of  shame 
and  condemnation  for  failure  to  carry  out  their  instructions 
their  clearly  expressed  mandate,  keep  America  out  of  war' 
[Applause.] 

Mr.   FISH.    Mr.   Speaker,   the   gentleman   who  has   just 
spoken  was  three  times  national  commander  of  the  Veterans 
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of  Foreign  Wars,  an  organization  compased  of  veterans  who 
fought  in  foreign  lands,  and  he  spealcs  for  the  veterans,  as 
he  has  for  many  years  pa^t. 

I  now  yield  7  minutt'S  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Rogers  1. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all 
I  remmd  the  House  that  there  is  on  the  statute  books  today 
a  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  The  distinguished  flooi  leader 
from  Texas  LMr.  R.-wbtjrn]  in  his  address  said  that  if  we 
did  ndt  agree  in  effect  to  the  bill  which  repeals  the  embargo 
on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  passed  by  the 
Senate,  now  before  us,  we  should  have  no  Neutrality  Act. 
Today  we  have  a  neutrality  law,  and  I  call  the  attention  of  the 
Member.s  of  the  House  to  the  print  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Com.mittee  of  throe  bills  that  have  been  under  consideration — 
the  law  in  effect  now,  the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate,  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  last  spring. 

Mr.  Srieaker,  I  am  agamst  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 
I  am  against  tlie  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  nuini- 
tions  of  war.  I  could  not  make  such  a  cruel  arraignment 
of  any  one  of  my  colleagues  as  to  say  that  his  vote  will  be 
cast  insincerely.  If  a  vote  were  so  cast,  it  would  haunt  the 
man  or  woman  who  cast  it  for  the  rest  of  his  or  her  days. 
It  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  greater  love  than  this,  that 
a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friend.  It  is  equally  tru*- 
that  there  should  be  no  greater  shame  than  this,  that  a  man 
.set  out  to  kill  his  friend  for  his  own  benefit,  and  insincere 
voting  may  well  bring  about  the  death  of  his  fnend. 

I  know  there  are  h.onest  differences  of  opinion.  I  know 
there  has  been  much  soul-searching  about  the  vote  we  are 
about  to  cast  for  we  must  all  want  to  do  what  is  best  for 
America. 

I  am  placed  in  a  curious  position  m.yself,  because,  as  the 
members  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  will  remember,  t 
voted  against  the  so-called  Neutrality  Acts  in  past  years  be- 
cause I  thought  there  were  some  very  unwise  provi.sions  m 
them,  some  that  were  likely  to  bring  America  into  difficulfy. 
But  today  we  have  a  Neutrality  Act  on  our  statute  books 
and  it  has  been  the  law  for  a  number  of  years.  And.  ac- 
cording to  personnel  of  the  State  Department,  authorities 
such  as  John  Bassett  Moore,  Charles  Cheney  Hyde.  Profes- 
sor Borchard  of  Yale,  D:an  Roscoe  Pound  of  Harvard,  and 
also,  I  was  told  by  the  members  of  my  own  commuttee,  on 
the  minority  side,  of  whom  I  am  so  fond,  the  chancing  of 
that  law  to  aid  one  set  of  combatants  after  the  countne.s 
had  gene  to  war  would  be  in  effect  unneutral.  Germany 
has  already  given  notice  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo 
would  be  considered  unneutral,  and  that  there  would  be 
retaliation.  When  we  lift  the  embargo  we  cross  the  bridge 
from  neutrality  to  unncutrality,  we  cross  the  gap  from 
peace  to  war.  I  fear.  How  can  I  face  my  conscience  if  I  vote  to 
repeal  that  act  while  the  war  is  in  progress,  if  I  feel  it  be 
unneutral,  if  I  believe  later  it  will  be  the  cause  of  sending 
our  men  to  their  death?  It  will  not  only  send  our  youths 
to  their  death,  in  my  opinion,  but  it  will  send  our  country 
economically  to  its  death. 

It  is  far  better  to  speed  up  our  national  defense  to  such 
a  state  of  efficiency  that  no  nation  would  dare  to  attack  us. 
The  cost  to  this  country  would  be  far  less  if  we  were  to 
have  a  navy  equaled  by  none,  a  navy  that  could  protect  our 
own  America  and  all  of  the  American  Hemisphere,  and  an 
army  that  could  protect  our  own  land  and  even  protect  all 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  than  it  would  be  to  send  our 
commodities,  our  money,  and  our  men  to  Europe  to  fight 
In  this  war. 

I  have  watched  our  international  situation  steadily  since 
1914.  Overseas  I  saw  those  who  were  running  the  govern- 
ments in  France  and  England.  I  saw  men  who  were  direct- 
ing the  army  and  the  navy,  and  the  soldiers  in  the  trenches. 
I  saw  the  almost  pitiful  pleasure  of  those  men  because  the 
United  States  had  entered  the  war.  I  worked  with  them  for 
a  while.  You  do  not  forget  those  things.  All  my  ties  are 
with  the  British  and  French,  but  I  do  not  feel  we  should 
enter  this  fight.  America  must  come  first.  During  the 
World  War,  in  working  overseas  for  a  time,  I  realized  that 


no  human  bting  who  saw  the  horrors  of  that  war  at  close 
range  can  ever  forget  them.  In  hospital  work  for  veterans 
after  thiit  and  later  as  a  member  of  the  World  War  Veterans' 
Committee,  I  had  a  chance  to  see  what  havoc  war  played 
with  men  and  women.  As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Comm.ittee  of  this  Hou.se  for  a  numb^T  of  years,  I  have 
listened  and  taken  part  in  discussions  upon  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  read  speech  after  speech  made  in  the 
Senate,  I  have  h.stened  to  speech  after  speech  m  the  House, 
I  have  rtad  sutement  after  statement  of  the  administration, 
and  not  one  of  them  reassures  me.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority floor  leader  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  the  men  of  Lexington, 
and  of  those  early  colonial  days.  Iii  my  own  cengressu  nal 
ai-stnct  I  represent  the  beautiful  lit  lie  towii  of  Lexington. 
Mr.  Majority  Floor  Leader,  how  do  you  suppose  rhose  men 
who  fought  at  Lexington  would  fcf^l  if  they  realized  that  we 
were  gcmg  to  throw  th"ir  srcnfi.-es  to  the  winds?  They 
fought  that  day  to  unshackle  the  p.  eple  of  this  country  from 
the  chains  of  Europe.  Every  single  one  of  our  forebears 
came  to  this  country  for  frredcm.  for  lib'  rty.  Are  we  so 
soon  to  forget  that  we  left  Europe  to  get  away  from  tyranny, 
to  get  av;ay  from  persecution?  If  we  enter  this  war.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  now  on  we  shall  be  in  every  eii'anrlmg  alli- 
ance, we  shall  b-"'  in  even,-  European  mtii/uf',  we  shall  be  in 
every  international  ccnflict.     I  .say  it  is  time  to  call  a  haT. 

Mr.  Sp.akrr.  we  ha\e  heard  v.ry  lit t If  abou"  women  and 
the  part  they  played  during  the  Wnrld  War.  Sometinvs 
perhap.s  we  forget  the  frail  W(;men  left  behind,  women  grown 
old  too  soon,  the  women  doing  men's  wmk.  and  doing  it 
freely,  with  all  their  hearts,  even  giving  th»  ir  .sons  and 
husbands  whom  they  loved  more  dearly  than  th-^ir  own  lives. 
bee.iu.<e  they  felt  by  .so  doing  they  were  gom  '  to  end  war. 
WhiU  can  we  .say  to  those  wom.en  today  and  to  fhf  fathers, 
and  to  tlie  men  who  fcu,<.'hf  for  us,  what  can  we  say  to  the 
men  todny  uho  are  m  Congre.ss  who  were  disabled  by  that 
war.  and  who  are  gallantly  carrying  on;  what  can  we  say 
to  them  if  today,  willingly,  with  our  eyes  open,  we  vote  to 
send  other  men  and  the-r  sons  back  to  thr.t  inferno,  to  that 
hell,  which  is  war.  that  settles  nothing? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  presume  that  what  I  say  today  will  change 
no  vote,  but  what  I  do  say  I  say  from  the  depths  of  my 
heart,  and  out  of  a  sincere  conviction.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tem.pore.  The  time  oi  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ma  :sachusetts  has  expired. 

Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker  I  yield  20 
minutes  to  the  gentkman  from  Nev^-  York  IMr.  W.^ds\vo:;th  1. 

Mr.  W.\DSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a  greai  deal 
of  ii'.sitation  that  I  seek  to  address  the  Hou.^e  upon  this 
subject.  I  am.  painfully  av.are  of  the  faa  that  I  have  done 
so  on  many  occasions  in  the  past.     I  doubt  if  I  can  odd  niuch. 

Probably  most  of  you  know  that  from  the  very  b-ginning 
I  have  had  no  faith  in  the  efficacy  of  It  gislation  which  seeks 
to  establi.sh  rigid  rules  goveining  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  in  the  face  of  uni^redictable  events. 
It  was  for  that  reason  largely  that  I  voted  originally  against 
the  arms-embargo  provision  of  our  present  law— against  iU 
reenactment  in  1937  and  In  favor  of  its  rop"  al  last  July.  At 
best  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  we  have  embarked  upon  an 
experiment  in  legislation  never  tried  by  any  other  govern- 
ment. We  have  sought  to  perfect  a  precautionary  system, 
as  it  were,  which  would  protect  cur  peace  and  safety,  and 
in  doing  so  we  have  encountered  difficulties— some  of  them 
unexpected.  We  have  on  the  statute  bocks  today  this  arms 
embargo.  One  would  be  tempted  to  believe,  after  listening 
to  this  debate,  that  its  enforcement  in  the  present  confiict  is 
our  first  experience  under  it.  but  it  is  not  our  first  experience. 
Wc  have  already  had  experience  with  this  same  law— not  a 
very  happy  experience,  as  I  look  upon  it.  It  was  invoked  first, 
a.s  I  reoolh'ct  it,  when  Italy  attacked  Ethiopia.  Automatically 
the  embargo  acainst  the  sale  of  arms  to  both  of  those  belliger- 
ents, if  you  could  call  poor  little  Ethiopia  a  real  belligerent, 
wont  into  effect.  Italy  did  not  need  any  a?-m.>  from  outside 
her  borders.  She  was  armed  to  the  teetli.  Tni'\  of  course, 
Ethiopia  had  no  money  and  probably  Icsb  credit,  but  be  that 


Bs  It  may,  wc  found  ourselves  in  the  position  cf  denvin^  to 
the  little  man  any  opportunity,  as  far  as  we  could  prevent  it 
of  gaming  weapons  for  his  own  defen.se.     I  can  imacrine  that 
Mussolini  .smiled  rather  grimly  when  he  read  our  'aw 

We  had  experience  with  this  law  in  the  ca:.e  of  the  Spani'^h 
civil  war.  It  IS  net  important  what  I  or  any  of  us  believe 
as  to  the  merits  of  that  fearful  conflict  in  Spain  O-ir  ]?w 
was  invoked  and  neither  side  could  purchase  any  arms  from 
us.  Franco  must  have  smiled  as  he  read  our  law  H-  nu'-- 
cha.sed  everything  that  he  needed,  or  it  was  given  to  him 
from  Italy  and  Germany.  His  opponents  were  proportion- 
ately liandicapped.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  bv  militarv' 
people  tnat  the  weight  of  weapon.s— munitions,  if  vou  please 
arms — was  what  gained  Franco  his  victory. 

So  in  tho.se  two  instances  I  think  we  see"  conclusively  that 
our  law  operates  to  the  advantage  of  the  heavily  armed  ag- 
gres-or  and  to  the  di.stmct  disadvantage  of  the  httle  man 
who.  suddenly  attacked,  in  desperation  tries  to  find  a  weapon 
with  which  to  defend  himself.     !  Applau.se.] 

We   have   had   another   experience   under   this   law      Mr 
Speaker,  you  and  I  know  that  for  more  than  2  years   almost 
3  years,  war  has  been  raging  in  Asia-Japan  against  China 
Our  law  has  not  been  invoked  in  that  case.     Why  nof     I  am 
not  competent  to  judge  the  mmd  or  to  read  the  thought^  of 
the  President,  but  the  fact  is  that  the  President  has  not  ^de- 
clared that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Japan  and  China 
and  without  that  declaration  our  famous  arms  embargo  can- 
not go  into  effect.     How  is  it  that  such  declaration  has  not 
been  made?     I  can  only  as.sume  that  the  President  has  taken 
advantage  of  a  technicality  in  that  neither  Japan  nor  Chma 
ha.s  declared  war  upon  the  other  officially,  and  thus  he  has 
felt  justified  in  refraining  from  invoking  the  law  which  nor- 
mally IS  expected  to  take  effect  whenever  a  real  war  takes 
place  between  two  or  more  foreign  nations.     Why  is  it   I  a^k 
that  advantage  has  been  taken  of  that  technicalitv^     Again 
I  am  not  competent  to  judge  the  mind  or  read  the" thoughts 
but  I  suspect  that  we  have  refrained  from  invoking  our  own 
law  in  the  case  of  Japan  and  China  because  we  know  that 
China  is  the  victim  of  aggre.s.sion;  that  she  has  no  industry 
competent  to  supply  her  with  arms,  and  that  to  defend  her   ' 
territorial   integrity   and   her   independence   she   must    pur-    I 
chase  arms  elsewhere,  and  that  to  invoke  our  law  would  with   I 
respect  to  the  securing  of  arms,  be  a  bitter  blow  to  China  and 
place  her  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  in  the  face  of  her  power- 
fully armed  and  aggressive  enemy. 

So  we  see  in  those  three  instances  that  this  thing  has  not 
worked  very  well.  It  is  a  demonstration,  in  my  view  of  the 
utter  impossibility  of  laying  down  a  rigid  rule  which  shall 
govern  the  Government  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
in  the  face  of  unpredictable  events.  My  complaint  about  it 
from  the  beginning  is  not  that  we  are  doing  something  which 
we  are  not  required  to  do  under  international  law.  but  that 
we  have  inserted  an  element  into  the  foreign  pohcy  of  the 
United  States,  legislating  into  that  policy  in  permanent  form, 
this  thing  which  I  think  is  unwise.  It  is  unworthy  of  us  and] 
potentially,  it  is  dangerous,  for  we  cannot  tell  where  it  will 
lead  us,  none  of  us  can.  I  would  not  pretend  to  predict  iu 
pos.~ibilities. 

I  am  in  favor  of  the  Senate  bill  as  an  alternative,  a  prefer- 
able alternative,  to  the  present  law.     I  confess  I  am  not  wildly 
enthu.siastic.     Already  we  have  found  the  difficulty  of  writing 
a  neutrality  act.  already  we  are  guilty  of  inconsistencies;  and 
yet  I  do  not  object  to  those  inconsistencies,  because  most  of 
them  I  believe  arose  from  "commonsensical"  considerations. 
But   to  demonstrate  how  difficult  it  is  to  write  a  so-called 
neutrality  act,  let  us  consider  the  cash-and-carry  provision 
of  this  bill,  which  says,  in  effect,  that  no  American  vessel  shall 
carry  any  articles  to  a  belligerent,  and  that  any  belligerent 
seeking  to  purchase  any  article  or  to  acquire  them  must  come 
here,  pay  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  and  take  them  home  in  his 
own  ships.    This  sounds  awfully  nice  until  you  begin  to  follow 
Its  application.     Someone  suddenly  remembers  that  the  Do- 
minion of  Canada  (a  belligerent)  is  just  across  Lake  Ei'ie  and 
across  Lake  Ontario  and  that  to  apply  the  cash-and-carry 
provision  to  our  commerce  with  Canada  would  utterly  disrupt 
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and  destroy  our  whole  economic  connection  with  the  Domin- 
ic:n.    Visualize  a  law  which  forbids  an  American  vcssc^l  on  Lake 
trie  leaving  Buffalo  and  going  across  the  Niarara  R-.-er  with 
some  petroleum  aboard  her.    Visu.ilizc,  if  vou  please  the  utter 
stagnation  of  the  entire  commerce  cf  the  Great  Lakes,  and  also 
remember  that  Canada  is  our  second  largest  customer   if  mv 
rccoHection  of  the  figures  is  correct.     So  we  found  it  necessary 
iVf""^  Z  ^^'^  ^^'''  ^"^  ^^fn^'Ption.  not  mentioning  Canada 
but  describing  the  situation  as  the  '•inland  lakes  bordering 
upon  the  United  States."    Then  someone  remembers  that  the 
\VLSt  India  islands,  some  of  them,  are  British  Crown  colonies 
They  are  belligerents.     A  cash-and-carry  provision  enforced 
against  them  would  utterly  disrupt  our  whole  economic  con- 
nection with  them,  so  they  are  exempted.     Then  someone 
remembers  that  it  would  be  a  silly  thing  to  forbid  an  Am-ri- 
can  ship  leaving  San  Francisco  and  sailing  to  Hong  Kong   a« 
Biitish  Crown  colony,  but  a  belligerent,  or  to  Svdnev    Aus- 
tralia, or  to  Auckland,  New  Zealand.    We  remember  that 
and  so  w'e  exempt  the  entire  Pacific  Ocean,  the  entire  Indian 
Ocean,  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  I  do  not  know  what  else 

I  mention  these  little  sidelights  not  that  thev  are  in  them- 
seh-es  of  vital  importance,  but  they  tend  to  illustrate  how 
difficult  It  is  to  write  a  law  of  this  kind  and  apply  it  consist- 
tTied  T  °^  unpredictables.    My  regret  is  that  we  ever 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  our  people  expect  the  Congress  to  enact  legisla- 
tion which,  if  legislation  can  do  it  at  all.  will  keep  us  from 
being  involved  in  the  present  conflict.    I  believe  the  Senate 
bill  approaches  this  difficult  problem  in  a  realistic  way     It 
refrains  from  trying  to  make  any  distinction  between  arms 
on  the  one  hand  and  raw  materials  and  manufactured  prod- 
ucts, and  food  on  the  other  hand,     I  believe  this  is  the  only 
attitude  we  can  take  with  respect  to  the  management    if  I 
may  u.se  such  expression,  of  our  foreign  commerce  during 
war.     We  learned  during  the  World  War.  and  we  are  learning 
It  again  m  the  present  conflict,  that  none  of  the  belligerents 
makes   the   slightest   distinction    between   arms   on   the   one 
hand  and  raw  materials  on  the  other:  aU  are  contraband 
and  ships  carrying  them  are  subject  to  seizure  under  inter- 
national law.     If  we  are  to  regulate  our  commerce  in  time  of 
war  we  might  just  as  well  realize  that  there  is  no  distinc- 
tion  between   arms   on   the   one  hand   and  materials   other 
than  arms  on  the  other.     In  fact,  a  ship  loaded  with  wheat     ' 
is  in  just  as  much  danger  of  being  seized  or  sunk  as  a  ship 
loaded  with  rifles.     So  I  believe  the  Senate  in  its  cash-and- 
carry   provision   at   least    approaches   this   difficult    problem 
realistically  and  that  if  legislation  can  keep  us  out  of  war, 
this  particular  provision  will  do  more  in  this  direction  than 
any  other  provision  that  can  be  drafted.     1  Applause.] 

I  believe  scarcely  a  corporal's  guard  of  us  here  in  the 
House  would  urge  an  embargo  against  all  exportations  to 
belligerents,  raw  materials,  food,  fuel— I  believe  scarcely  a 
corporal's  guard  of  us  would  literally  insist  upon  that,  for 
that  would  not  only  be  abject  surrender  but  would  also  in- 
flict misery  and  unhappiness  upon  our  own  people  by  our  own 
act.  and  needlessly  so.  If  this  provision  is  enacted,  however, 
it  is  a  fact  that  no  American  vessel  can  become  involved  in 
the  blockade  established  by  the  belligerents  in  Europe.  This 
being  the  case  we  shall  be  as  free  as  it  is  humanly  possible 
for  us  to  be  free,  we  shall  be  free  from  the  occurrence  of 
those  incidents  of  violence  which  we  dread. 

It  may  not  be  important,  it  may  not  even  be  interesting, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  on  second  thought  I  feel  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  wUl  agree  with  me.  that  this  legislation  is 
being  proposed  largely  because  we  are  afraid  of  our  own 
emotions.  We  are  afraid  that  incidents  will  occur  some- 
where which  will  get  us  angry  and  drive  us  into  war.  It 
is  precautionary  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  optimistic  about  the  future.  I  do  not 
believe  we  are  going  to  be  drawn  into  this  war;  and,  again, 
I  try  to  look  at  it  realistically.  My  reading  of  the  history  of 
this  country  convinces  me  that  the  American  people  will 
never  go  to  war  imless  they  have  become  the  victims  of  a 
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studied,  persistent  series  of  overt  acLs  of  violence  !  applause  1. 
act.s  comm:t.ted  net  merely  by  individuals,  by  cranks,  by 
radicals,  but.  ccmmitted  at  the  behest  of  a  foreign  govern- 
ment. Without  such  acts,  a  series  of  them,  without  such 
acts  earned  on  to  such  extent  that  their  purix!?e  and 
motive  has  become  completely  recognized  I  think  America 
does  not  po  to  war.  Who,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  going  to  commit 
such  acti? 

What  belligerent  is  goin";  to  commit  a  seriously  violent, 
overt  act  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United 
States?  In  a  former  war  a  great  belligerent  tried  that.  That 
belhgcrent  took  the  great  gamble.  It  committed  a  series  of 
violent,  evert  acts  against  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  cappod  them  finally  by  an  announcement  that  any 
American  vessel  that  dared  enter  a  vast  area  of  the  ocean 
would  be  sunk  on  sight  without  search,  seizure,  or  mercy. 
They  took  the  great  gamble.  They  gambled  we  would  not 
be  angry  enough  to  go  to  war,  or  that  if  we  did  we  would  be 
futile  in  a  military  sense.  They  thought  they  could  win  the 
war  as  it  was  then  going  on  in  Europe  before  we  could  get 
there.  Thoir  own  Ambassador  here  in  Washington,  Von 
BernstoilY,  warned  his  Government  not  to  do  that.  He  knew 
that  we  were  getting  angry,  and  again  angry,  and  .'■till 
angrier,  and  that  we  would  not  take  another  challenge.  But 
his  advice  was  ignored.  They  took  the  great  gamble,  and  they 
lost  the  war.     [Applause.] 

Under  this  legislation  as  now  proposed  in  the  cash-and- 
carry  provision,  o\'ert  acts  cannot  be  com^mitted  against  cur 
ships,  bfcau.se  our  ships  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  any- 
thing to  the  belligerents  in  Europe.  What  overt  acts,  then, 
can  be  committed?  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  sabotage 
would  be  instigated  here  in  the  United  States  in  the  form  of 
explosions  and  outrages  of  one  sort  and  another,  and  that 
in  the  face  of  that  possibility  we  would  better  pass  a  law 
which  might  keep  us  free  from  sabotage.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
we  are  ever  to  frame  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  Spates 
upon  the  theory  that  we  cannot  keep  order  in  our  own  Gov- 
ernment, m  our  own  country,  then,  by  heaven,  we  would 
better  crawl  into  a  hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after  us.  I  Ap- 
plause.! 

It  may  be  that  madmen  are  loose  in  Europe;  but  as  America 
stands  today,  in  all  her  might  and  witii  all  her  potential 
power,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any  man  so  mad  as  to  invite  the 
United  States  to  be  his  enemy.  [Applause.]  So  I  have  never 
been  panicky  about  our  being  drawn  into  this  conflict,  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of  the  belligerents  wants 
us  to  get  in  there  and  be  its  enemy.  It  would  sptll  their  ruin, 
and  they  all  know  it.    [Applause.] 

Lot  us  be  calm  about  this  thing.  I  do  not  mean  to  be  im- 
pertinent, but  I  think  we  have  been  a  little  jittery  in  the  last 
2  or  3  weeks.  What  we  must  do,  of  course,  is  keep  our 
heads  steady  and  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground.  Put  our 
hciise  in  order.  It  neecLs  it.  Those  high  in  authority  in  the 
United  States  Government  shouid  refrain  from  scolding 
other  nations.  [Applause.)  Nothing  is  gained  for  us  or  in 
the  interest  of  peace  and  liberty  by  exciting  enmity.  Perfect 
our  defense.  Command  respect.  I  think  Theodore  Roosevelt 
expressed  it  very  well  when  he  said.  "Speak  softly  and  carry 
a  big  stick."     [Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  ReedI. 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  listened 
With  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  my  distinguished  collLagUf 
from  the  State  of  New  York.  He  has  made  a  powerful 
addrfss  directed  along  the  line  of  commeice  and  profit.  I 
intend  to  approach  this  subject  from  a  different  angie. 

Pride  in  ideal  achievement,  of  course,  is  the  source  of  all 
procrtss — at  least  so  we  are  informed.  The  United  States 
ha.-^  m  ide  great  progress  in  many  fields  and  in  one  in  particu- 
lar. There  is  manufactured  in  the  United  States  today  the 
swiftest,  the  most  powerful,  the  most  deadly  bombing  plane 
known  to  the  world.  It  is  an  instrumentality  of  war  for 
offensive  purposes,  not  defensive.  No  person  can  stand 
t)eneath  the  wings  of  one  of  these  monarchs  of  the  air  without 
feeling  a  senie  not  only  of  admiration  but  cf  awe,  and  when 


one  contemplates  the  purpose.s  for  whirli  it  is  designed  and 
the  potentialities  of  doath  wliich  it  will  cany  v.'hen  it  starts 
on  its  mission,  one  stands  aghast.  It  i>  tlie  la.<;  word  in 
military  art.  But  we  shall  never  know  ju^t  how  clfective  it 
is  until  it  has  been  tried  out.  not  in  the  zones  of  combat  but 
in  the  little  hamlets  ai:id  villages  nestled  in  the  b.u  k  coun- 
try— on  tht  countryside  cf  some  nation.  I  senietimcs  wonder 
just  how  eflective  this  great  instrument  of  war  will  be  and 
just  how  destructi\e  it  will  be.  We  know  there  is  a  move 
now  being  made  to  put  it  into  the  channels  of  foreign  com- 
merce— to  sell  it  to  other  countries  for  use  as  ari  offensive 
instrument  of  war. 

The  distinpuish'Al  gentl»^man  from  New  York  referred  to 
Ethiopia.  I  am  Klad  he  did.  In  drav.ing  an  illustration, 
one  of  many  which  I  have  from  official  records,  [  will  give 
you  a  brief  picture  of  just  what  happened  in  one  little,  quiet. 
p<acetul  village  in  that  primitive  ceuntry.  Ethi-ipia.  on  the 
13th  of  January  1936.  if  my  recollection  is  correct,  4  long 
year.-  ago. 

The  last  word  in  bombing  planes  at  that  time  under  the 
flag  cf  Italy  made  three  trips  over  that  village  within  a 
very  few  moments.  The  bombs  were  released  and  immtdi- 
ately  after  the  explosions  of  these  bombs  men  came  into 
the  village  to  record  the  elTectivenc^  of  this  instrument  of 
war. 

They  reported  that  chunks  cf  hum.an  fle.>h  wtre  qui\er- 
ing  on  the  branches  of  trees.  One  crate  of  bumb'^  had  b-en 
dropped  upon  the  market  square  aiid  CO  people  were  mangled 
and  torn  to  ribbons.  Mul  ■;;  and  horses  were  stamping  in 
their  own  entrails.  The  little  white  church  in  that  town 
was  simply  pla-stered  with  brains  and  blot^d.  Men  were 
running  in  all  direction^  wildly  in.sane.  with  eyes  bulging 
from  their  sockets.  Men  were  lying  on  the  ground  biting 
the  ground  and  digging  their  nails  into  the  ground.  One 
woman  sitting  against  a  wall  was  desperately  trying  to  haul 
her  bloody  intestines  back  into  her  abdumen.  One  little 
child  sat  on  a  doorstep  holding  up  whimperingly  the  stumps 
of  her  arms  in  appeal  to  her  mother,  who  was  dead,  with 
her  face  gone.  The  man  who  performed  that  heroic  deed 
with  these  bombing  planes  designed  for  going  back  inio 
the  country  districts,  into  the  quiet  vUlagas  and  hamlets, 
recorded  in  his  diary,  "When  my  bomb  dropped  on  the 
people  below  they  blo.ssomid  like  a  rose."  When  the  news 
went  back  to  that  country  they  had  a  celebration  and  they 
went  wild  with  joy.  They  were  war  niad.  M.-dals  were 
struck  off  and  pinned  upon  the  aviator  who  performed  that 
deed. 

That  is  a  new  method  of  warfare,  going  back  into  the  quiet 
country  districts,  and  the  purpose  of  it  us  psychological. 
By  blasting  the  mothers  and  the  babies  and  the  old  people 
back  in  the  towns,  far  back  from  the  war  zone,  the  effect  is 
simply  to  terrify  the  soldiers  at  the  front.  It  is  a  new  method 
of  warfare.  Perhaps  our  bombing  planes  can  make  the 
wretched,  terrified  victims  of  some  of  these  back  ^'illages  and 
ham]»>ts  blossom  like  a  rose.  Perhaps  they  can  blossom  like 
the  poppies  on  Flanders  fields  that  mark  the  gi^aves  of  some 
of  our  dead.  Pahaix-;  th(  y  can  do  that.  So  far  n.)ne  of  these 
bomb-s  have  been  dropped  on  the  helpless  people  back  of  the 
lines.  I  a  k  >ou,  do  you  propase  that  this  great  Republic 
shall,  by  its  acts,  release  the  several  hundred  planes  now 
ready  for  shipment  to  go  over  there,  and  put  our  stamp  of 
approval  on  this  diabolical,  un-Christian,  brutal  type  of  mur- 
der? i  Applause.)  That  is  precisely  what  you  propo.se  to  do. 
Every  dictator  in  Europe,  and  every  government,  evciT  one 
of  the  rulers  in  all  the  nations  abroad  involved  in  the  con- 
flict, is  just  waiting  for  that  stamp  of  approval,  and  then  hell 
will  break  loose,  and  we  will  be  the  instigators  of  it — make  no 
mistake  about  that. 

I  am.  against  unleashing  these  offensive  weapons  to  go  over 
there  to  go  back  into  the  country  sections  to  kill  women  and 
children.  The  idea  that  we  should  fuiTiish  a  butcher's 
cleaver,  knowing  that  the  man  who  wants  it  and  pays  for  it  is 
going  to  use  it  to  butcher  innocent  victims  not  in  the  combat 
zone  is  abhorrent,  . 


^ou  have  referred  to  this  as  a  game.  It  is  not  a  game 
It  IS  an  m.sult  to  any  game  to  call  this  type  of  procedure  a 
tame.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  once  a  plane  made  in 
America  drops  its  load  of  bombs  on  some  peaceful  village  or 
town,  de;:troying  wom.en  and  children,  it  wil]  enr^ender  hate 
My  good  brothers  from  the  beautiful  Southland  ^ou  men  of 
cnivalry,  is  there  such  a  thing  as  hate  as  the  result  of  mili- 
tary excesses  at  any  time?  Has  our  country  suffered  from 
hate  g,  nciated  in  that  way?  What  has  it  cost  our  count-y 
If  you  uould  reduce  it  to  dollars  and  cents?  What  has  it 
coot  in  affection  and  state  of  mind  in  this  country? 

I  say  to  you  that  if  you  lift  this  embargo  you  have  taken 
the  first  step  to  war.  I  know  somethin.'?  about  th*^  record 
Let  me  tell  you  that  the  big  munitions  interests  who  make 
the  in-.trumentalities  of  war  have  served  notice  on  both  po- 
litical parties  that  if  they  fail  to  lift  this  embargo  neither 
will  receive  contributions  from  them  for  the  next  cam- 
paign. That  a!:pi:es  to  both  sides,  and  vou  know  it  You 
dare  not  take  the  floor  and  deny  it. 

Mr.  S::eaker.  how  little,  oh,  how  little  decency  and  morality 
count  when  the  lure  of  profits  leaps  upon  the  .scales  to  out- 
wc:j  h  the  nobler  impul.es  of  mankind.  How  quickly  the 
war- profit  group  descended  on  Congress  wlren  an  effort  was 
made  to  put  a  ban  on  the  sale  of  poi.son  gas.  Millions  cf 
j-as  ma.  ks  have  been  i.ssucd  by  the  belligerent  nations  to 
their  children,  even  the  little  nursing  babies  are  equipped 
with  thrse  contrivances.  Can  these  masks,  I  wonder,  with- 
stand ;h'  penet rating,  smothering,  agoniz.ng  effects  of  this 
new  article  of  mutral  international  trade?  But  whv  b- 
troubled?  There  is  profit  to  be  had,  so  we  are  told  by  those 
\^ho  seek  fools  gold— and  that  seems  to  be  the  test  of  true 
neutrality  in  this  year  of  our  Lord  1939. 

A  man  is  a  faker,  so  we  are  now  told,  who  does  not  believe 
that  such  a  course  leads  to  "peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men."  The  modern  conduct  of  a  good  neighbor  is  to  kill  the 
Wife  and  children  of  his  neighbor's  family.  The  way  to  be 
neutral,  so  we  are  told,  is  to  take  sides;  that  the  way  to  stay 
out  of  war  is  to  get  in.  Some  years  ago  we  were  told  that  to 
sell  arms  and  ammunition  would  prolong  wars.  Now  we  are 
tcld  It  will  shorten  war. 

We  have  today,  as  we  did  in  1917,  the  same  Molochs  of 
greed,  demanding  their  toll  in  human  life  for  profits 

I  ask  you  men  to  read  the  news  items  in  the  press  in 
1017.     The  Times.  February  4: 

In  muny  brrkcra-c  offices  the  a.ssembled  customers  stayed  long 
after  th.  huU  duys  work  uas  done,  .discussing  market  and  banK- 
inc  pnsjject-y   In  a  more  optimistic  frame  of  mind  tlian  in  many 

The  Times.  February  4: 

Stocks  n  bounded  .sharply  yesterday  en  receipt  cf  definite 
cur^red     '•"'  .'^'"r^'^'E^^"    ^'^^^^    ^^e    br.ak    with    Germany    had    cc- 

sh?r'e?ganird  fJ V     '"•    '^    """"''■    '"'    ''""    "'^    Bethlehem    B. 

Tribune,  March  6: 

On  Saturday  It  was  generally  believed  that  the  bill  providing 
foi  tlie  arnun-  of  merchant  ships  would  be  passed,  and  stocks 
gained  considerably  as  a  result.  -toci^s 

American.  March  12: 

^eZoW   nf'r  ^n''"""   ''^^^^^FJ;^^   ^^^   ^'•"""g   of  ^^hips   and   the   special 

t^wa     u  t,fr^^  "^'  ^^?  '^"^"""^   '^^P  "^""S   the  road   that  leads 

to  war  with  Germany,  and  on  that  theory  bought  stocks  •  •  • 
Stacks  have  been  purchased  on  the  theory  ^that  war'  means  a 
boom  for  a  time.  •  •  •  Wall  Sneet  is  proceeding  oT the 
n.ssumption  that  war  is  inevitable.  ° 

The  Sun,  April  9: 

mf.^v^'""''"*  ''''V°"^  bankers  is  patriotic  and  it  Is  bullish  To 
n  ain  persons,  ion?  on  stocks,  war  apparently  merely  spells  an- 
other long  period  or  abnormal  profits  for  our  corporations  •  «  • 
The  big  men  hold  stocks. 

Tlie  T'mes,  May  17,  1917: 

Baf?"^  lY^r^^  ^°''"  ^',  "°*  ""'y  ^  "^^^"s  °f  making  democracy 
Baie.     It   lb  u  means  of  benefiting   the  money  market. 
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The  Saturday  Evening  Post,  October  13.  1917: 

The  first  Liberty  Loan  paid  only  3-^  percent  Interest,  but  it  was 
made  free  from  all  taxes,  including  the  enormous  super-toll  en 
la.^ge  incomes.  Thti^s  it  would  come  about  that  a  very  rich 
man  would   be   receiving   the   equivalent   of   perhaps   10 

much      °''  ''''  investment  that  pays  the  poor  hardly  one-ihi?d  as 

On  the  day  that  war  was  declared  in  1917  an  item  appeared 
in  a  prominent  financial  circular  commenting  upon  the  re- 
quested appropriation  for  the  Army  and  Navy  alone  of 
$3,400,000,000  and  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Defense,  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  and  the  Treasury  cfficiais 
gave  a.ssurance  that  $2,000,000,000  at  an  interest  rate  not  to 
exceed  3 '  2  percent  would  be  almost  immediately  available. 

Ihis  financial  circular  made  this  statement: 

n,/JrH''"''  ^'^.e^.i^e.  this  formidable  array  of  strength  would  be  a 
ptiab:e  pessimist.  Indeed,  if  he  locked  to  the  future  with  any  feeling 
of  trepidation  or  foiebocUng.  ^  ^tcung 

And  continuing,  this  financial  circular  said: 

cf"cir>/^thP^^L'^-,^°V"^'^'"'  '^""'^'^S  achievements  carries  a  tinge 
01  scar.et,  the  golden  luster  will  be  undimmed. 

I  ^hall  not  clutter  the  record  with  a  long  li.st  of  present-day 
newspaper  clippings,  but  the  following  is  typical  and  only  a 
reflection  of  what  occurred  in  1917: 

'W.^R     BABIES-     CLIMB     ON     EaiB.-^RGO     VOTE-CURTISS-WRIGHT     KITS     NEW 
HIGH MARKET    IS    IRREGULAR 

r.r'.T^^"'"'  <^.^i°^^^28,  1939.-Stocks  opened  irregular  in  a  narrow 
range  today  with  trading  moderately  active.  Bonds  were  steadf 
Cotton  futures  advanced  5  to  12  pomt<=  -leaay. 

emST^uL\u'f  ^'""^'^  °J  '^'^  neutrahty  bill  without  the  arms 
em  Mrgo  stimulated  some  buying  in  war  stocks,  but  in  many  in- 
stances traders  seized  the  opportunity  to  take  profits  and  gains^wSe 

hi^h'oJT^n^.^*  ^'t.'nr"/>f''.'''**^  ^  ^^°"^  °^  12.000  shares  at  a  new 
2R  m  i  T^n!%{  North  American  aviation  opened  2.000  shares  at 
28  up  1,.    Douglas  and  United  Aircraft  eased  fractionally. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  risk  of  being  called  a  faker,  I  say  to  you 
that  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  is  the  first  step  that  wiU 
take  the  United  States  into  the  European  war,  and  by  that  I 
mean  a  war  that  will  send  our  men  there. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shudder  to  think  what  history  will  say  about 
his  day's  work  of  the  American  Congress  if  this  House  votes 
to  lift  the  embargo  to  engage  in  such  bloody,  inhuman  slaugh- 
ter. It  will  establish  a  record  in  the  field  of  brutaUty  under 
the  name  of  neutrality  that  will  have  no  parallel  in  ancient 
or  modern  history.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  12  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sweeney] 

Mr.  SWEENEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  Kipling  who  said: 
The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  kings  depart;  ' 

Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice, 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart! 
If  this  vote  that  is  taken  today  is  an  adverse  vote  against 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  It  is  the  first  step  toward 
war,  It  IS  the  first  step  in  the  blood  business,  because  the 
deliveries  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implem.ents  of  war  will 
follow  and  incidents  will  arise,  as  they  did  in  the  last  World 
War  which  will  hasten  our  entry  into  the  conflict  and 
possibly  destroy  the  Christian  civilization  of  America. 

I  want  to  read  to  the  House  the  statement  of  a  Democrat 
a  good  Democrat,  three  times  Governor  of  Ohio  and  now 
the  senior  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ohio,  on  this  issue  of 
neutrality— of  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war— instruments  of  human  destruction  if 
you  will. 

rf  u?r''!I,to°^H  h"?"  °S  ^^^  P'-oposal  of  cash  and  carry  of  implements 
cf  war  intended  for  European  belligerents. 

The  demand  for  lifting  the  embargo  on  munitions  and  Imple- 
ments of  war  does  not  in  Ohio  come  from  the  smallest  unit  of 
government— the  family— where  father,  mother,  and  the  children 
gather  at  the  hearthstone  and  plan  for  the  peace  and  safety  of  all 

Arnerica  opened  its  arteries  in  the  World  War  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy.  R  was  a  royal  feast  for  vengeful  peace  dictators, 
international  gamblers,  and  profiteers.  If  we  open  our  arteries 
again,  we  might  bleed  to  death.  ;  "'series 

The  people  should  not  forget  that  when  our  implements  of  war 
get  mto  action  international  and  neutrality  laws  are  as  dead  as 
the  Unknown  Soldier.  »"  «»o 
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Oiir  pot  of  jTold  should  be  u~cd  ever  here  to  take  care  cf  those 
wlio  'A"!:-;;l  o\-t.-r  there. 

If  ca.-h  ani  carry  i?  adopted  in  1939.  p.nd  the  war  game  runs  true 
to  form  tn  Europe,  we  may  have  cash  and  credit  in  1940  ar.d  cash 
and  boys  in  1941. 

This  is  the  statement  of  the  Honorable  Vic  DoN.^TIEY.  who 
knows  Ohio  politics,  who  i.s  the  barometer  for  Ohio  politics  In 
th;s  cotir.try,  as  far  as  his  State  is  concerned.  The  sentiments 
cf  the  Buckeye  Sta'e  will  bo  registered  in  the  vote  here  today 
of  19  or  20  out  of  23,  who  are  with  the  people  of  this  country 
and  who  are  not  with  the  munitions  makers  and  the  inter- 
national bankers. 

Who  started  this  fight  to  lift  the  em.barf^o  on  implements 
cf  war?  A  few  months  ago  the  British  Kitig  and  Qu:cn  were 
here.  I  paid  my  respects  to  their  visit  on  that  occai-ioii.  I 
said  then  they  wtre  the  advance  agents  for  the  next  V/orld 
War.  They  had  a  nice  social  visit.  Just  after  they  went  back 
Mr.  J.  Pi- rpont  Morgan  wmt  to  London  and  lie  was  there 
before  v.-ar  brike  out.  He  returned  to  the  United  Starts  with 
a  contract  as  fiscal  agent  for  Great  Britain  m  the  purchases 
cf  war  supplies.  I  do  not  doubt  what  our  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Ycik  (Mr.  Reed  I  has  just  sa:d — ;hat  there  is 
a  movement  on  foot  to  control  the  two  major  polit.cal  parties 
with  cumpaicn  ccntnbuiions  from  the  profits  on  the  muni- 
tion? the  makers  will  sell  to  Europe.  It  was  done  in  the  last 
World  War.  It  wiil  happen  again.  War  is  insanity — it  is 
"man's  ingratitude  to  man."  How  any  Chri.--tian  can  vote  to 
sell  prison  g:;s.  the  moct  deadly  instrument  of  modern  warfare, 
is  beyond  compr  h-^n-sion. 

Som.e  time  at-o.  back  in  the  year  157  A.  D.  or  thereabouts.  I 

think  It  was.  a  philosopher,  Tertullian,  m  his  Apologeticus. 

said,  in  givm?  his  appraisal  of  the  Christians  of  his  day: 

S?e  hew  these  Chrls'-la::.'  Icve  one  another  and  how  they  arc  ready 
to  die  for  one  anotlier. 

Oh,  I  say  today  with  derision,  perhaps,  "See  how  these 
Christ'ans  love  one  another  and  are  ready  to  sell  poison  gas, 
implements  of  destruction,  and  bom.bing  planes  to  k.'.l  their 
fellow  Christ 'ans."  Not  with  my  vote.  There  will  be  no 
qualms  of  conscience  in  the  dead  hour  of  the  night  in  the  not- 
far-distant  future,  v.-hen  a  vision  might  arise  of  human  beings 
enmeshed  in  entiinglements  of  barbed  wire,  with  their  intes- 
tines hanging  out  and  their  lungs  shattered  by  the  poison  gas 
and  the  im.plements  of  destruction  we  sent  over  there  to 
engage  in  th's  blood  business.  When  that  day  comes  I  thank 
n:y  Creator  that  no  fellow  human  being  will  be  murdered 
through  my  vote  today. 

If  We  arc  going  to  become  international  sadists — I  repeat, 
if  we  are  going  to  become  international  sadists — then  I  ask 
the  Congress  to  be  fair  and  to  be  honest  and  write  into  this 
bill  today  a  provision  that  on  every  implement  of  war,  every 
bcmb,  every  phial  of  poison  gas  there  be  stamped  the  vcds 
"Made  in  the  United  States  of  America."  Do  no"^^  be  hypo- 
critical about  it  v,'hen  you  put  this  country  in  the  wholesale 
m.urder  business,     i Applause.  1 

Mr.  Moiotov,  Premier  Foreign  Commissar  cf  the  Sc'et 
Union,  was  under  discussion  here  on  the  floor  yesterday  be- 
cause he  criticized  the  United  States  Congress  in  its  dehbera- 
tion  of  the  present  neutrality  issue.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man who  criticized  Mr.  Mclotov.  because  it  is  none  of  Mr. 
'Moiotov's  damn  business  what  we  do  in  this  countr-,'  [laugh- 
ter J,  and  I  second  that  motion  to  censure  the  Sonet  states- 
man; but  I  want  those  who  criticize  Mr.  Moiotov  and  who 
are  always  saying  if  we  do  not  lilt  the  embargo  we  are  go'ng 
<o  aid  Huler  and  Stalin,  let  them  remember  th'^  conduct  of 
England  and  France.  There  is  not  a  man  in  th's  Congre:  s 
that  has  any  use  for  the  ideologies  of  Hitler  or  Stalin  be- 
cause they  are  so  repugnant  to  our  free  institutions.  I  give 
credit  to  each  Member  for  his  opinions  and  cxpre^.-ion.:  in 
this  debate.  Not  a  word  is  said  about  the  propaganda  of 
our  friends  for  v.^hom  this  law  was  created,  the  synthetic 
democracies  of  Britain  and  Fi'ance.  the  nations  that  held  in 
subjrctiOn  in  their  colonies  today  miilioiiS  and  millions  of 
black  men,  yellov,-  men,  and  white  men  in  a  state  of  serfdom 
ak:n  to  human  slavery. 

We  ar-  asked  to  be  neutral.  Thank  God  they  have  taken 
off  the  mask.     It  has  been  off  for  several  months  now.    We 


know  new  why  th':.  lav;  is  to  be  pi^.s.^ed — to  help  the  syn- 
thetic democracies  of  England  and  Fiance.  There  has  been 
a  campa:e;n  of  aspersitm  against  some  of  us  who  dared  to  be 
pro-American.  Our  coUerigue  rh»>  ranking  minority  mem.ber 
of  th"  Ftiireign  Affairs  Committee  went  to  Europe  with  his 
colleagues  to  attend  the  Interparliamentary  Conferrnee  at 
Oslo,  and  because  of  transportation  diflBculties  he  rode  in  a 
Germ.an  plane  from  Beilin  to  Oslo,  as  a  pufsr  of  a  neutral 
gG\ernment.  and  yet  men  en  this  floor  and  elsewhere  and  in 
certain  newspapers  throughout  thi.s  country  and  G.eat  B'itain 
and  France  who  are  pro-British  and  not  pro-American,  have 
sought  to  p.n  on  him  a  Nazi  label. 

They  just  cannot  do  it  in  the  face  of  his  war  record  f  ap- 
plause!; nor  caa  they  pin  on  Charles  Linciberkh,  Jr.,  a  Na?.i 
label.  1  Applause.)  Charles  Lindbergh.  Jr.,  although  I  do 
net  know  him  e  xcept  by  reputation,  is  a  son  of  a  man  who 
sat  here  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  was  bitteily  opposed  to 
our  entry  into  the  Woild  War.  He  had  the  eouiage  t>)  speak 
and  write  against  the  war  declaration.  He  was  one  of  the 
imm.crtals  of  his  day.  Chaik.>  Liiiclbergh,  Jr  ,  would  not  be 
his  father's  son  unless  he  gave  the  pronounC'-m'nt  wliicli  he 
did  on  thi>  im.portant  question;  and.  no  mattpr  what  the 
London  Daily  Timc^  and  other  pro-British  ni  wspaper,  hero 
and  abroad  may  say.  they  cannot  accuse  Charles  Lindb<  rrh, 
Jr.,  of  being  anytliing  other  than  pro-American:  I  .•^alute 
Charles  Lindbergh.  Jr.,  and  I  salute  Senator  BoR.^H  and 
scores  of  men  in  public  life  upon  wh^m  asper-^ion:-  h.avt.  been 
cast  in  th>'  Canadian  papers  and  in  the  London  papers  and  ii; 
some  American  newspapers.  Thry  tell  about  Me>l;>to\-  gr  tting 
mnd  beeau.^c  we  do  not  try  to  do  what  he  tell',  us  to  do  Let 
UP  embrace  them  all  wh^n  we  makt'  any  crit:ci.--"m  and  not 
pick  out  just  one  side.  They  are  all  guilty  of  trying  to  miind 
our  business. 

Not  lore  ago  I  referred  to  the  fact  that  I  was  permitted  to 
point  out  the  daneer  of  British  propaganda  leadinti  up  to  thi.s 
embargo  controver.'-y.  and  1  .<^up.gested  to  the  Hou.^e  at  the 
time  the  King  and  Queen  of  Bnta:n  were  here  that  no  one 
in  the  House  is  so  dumb  or  inarticulate  as  not  to  understand 
or  expre.-s  the  cheap  publicity  surrounding  the  presentation 
cf  a  Bible  from  King  George  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

It  was  the  same  good  book  presented  to  the  sim.ple  natives 
cf  Africa,  India,  and  the  Orient  by  other  miss.onaries  of 
lesser  mien  than  the  King  and  Queen.  It  was  the  same  good 
book  that  preceded  the  flag  and  historically  it  was  the  Bible 
and  the  flag  which  preceded  the  British  trader, 

I  read  of  the  presentation  cf  the  King  James  vrsion  cf 
Holy  Scriptures  in  Hyde  Park.  N.  Y.  I  recall  the  James 
boys,  James  I  and  James  II.  1  Laughter. 1  I  remember  that 
It  was  James  I  that  upheld  the  doctrine  of  the  divine  rights 
of  kings.  If  I  r;  call  correctly  he  said.  "Tliere  ia  a  divinity 
that  doth  hedge  a  king."  I  do  not  forget  his  attitude  toward 
the  ncnccnformists  and  his  statement,  "They  will  conform 
or  I  will  harry  them  out  of  the  land."  Yet  I  am  frank  to  say 
that  I  was  astounded  when  Enclish  propaganda  did  no^  stop 
with  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen,  with  the  presentation  of 
thi'  King  James  B:ble  by  the  King  and  Queen  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  answer  thereto  we  are  told  that  there 
went  fcrth  a  prayer  for  the  King  of  England,  there  went  forth 
a  prayer  for  the  success  of  the  British  King  over  all  his  ene- 
mies, domestic  aiid  foreign — and  that  was  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  Hyde  Park! 
Possibly  it  was  under  the  theory  of  "Love  your  enemy,"  or 
possibly  it  was  under  the  injunction.  "Do  good  to  them  that 
hate  yeu."  that  this  prayer  went  forth.  I  cemmend  it  on 
these  grounds  in  its  entirety,  and  without  profanity  and 
without  sacrilege,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  remind  you  that  there  is  a 
prayer  for  the  President  of  tiie  United  States  written  when 
our  Nation  was  in  its  cradie  of  infancy  by  the  first  bishop  of 
the  UniU^d  States,'BLshop  Carroll,  of  Baltimore.  It  is  recited 
in  thousands  of  churene'^  and  hemes  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  a  prater  for  peace.  This  is  the  prayer  of  the  saintly  John 
Carroll,  first  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Chuich  in  \l\c  AmoiiCan 
Republic : 

\Vi'  pray  Thee.  O  Almighty  and  Eternal  God'  Who  throusjh  Jesus 
Chriijt  h.n6t  revtaled  Thy  glory  to  ail  nations,  to  preserve  the  worka 


of  Thy  mercy,  that  Thy  church,  being  spread   through  the  whole 
world,  may  continue  with  unchanging  faith  ui  the  conle.ssicn  of  Thy 

We  pray  Thee,  who  alr^ne  art  good  and  holy,  to  endow  with 
heavenly  knowledge,  sjnceie  zeal,  and  sanctitv  of  life,  our  chief 
bl.shop  (N^  N  ).  the  vicar  cf  our  Lord  Jesu.';  Christ,  in  the  L'overn- 
ment  of  His  church:  our  own  bishop  (N.  N.i  (or  archb.shop  i  •  all 
<th,.r  bi.,hop.s.  prelates,  and  pastors  of  the  church;  and  -^-i-c'aUy 
tlit)se  v.-),()  are  appoi-u^'d  to  cxerci.'c  amon!7-t  as  the  funcfcu'  r.f  tiie 
holy  ministry,  and  conduct  Thy  people  into  the  wavs  of  salva-i^n 

We  jvay  Thee.  O  G<,d  cf  might,  wi.^dom.  and  jusiice  ihn'ueh 
wh<  m  authority  is  rii:htly  admini.sfred.  laws  are  enacted  and  lude- 
meiit  decreed,  a^si.n  with  Thy  imly  spirit  of  coun.sel  and  fortrude 
the  Pr...:d:-nt  of  the  United  Shues,  that  his  administraf mn  m.ay  be 
conducifd  in  nghteou-ne.-.«.  and  be  eminently  u.seful  to  Thy  t^'odIc 
ov.  r  wh:m  he  pi-:de.s:  by  encouraging  duo  re.^poct  for  virtue\'^rd 
rchgion;  by  a  fa'thful  execution  of  the  laws  in  Ju-tice  and  mercv 
and  by  r»>.<trainin£5  vice  a?;d  immcrality.  Let  the  I'^bt  of  Tliv 
divine  wi-d.nn  direct  the  d.  hberations  of  Conaress.  and  shine  frrth 
m  all  tlie  prcceedir.r,-^  and  iaw.s  framed  for  our  rule  and  Kovern- 
mer.t  ^o  that  they  may  tend  to  the  preservation  of  peac"  the  nro- 
mo:inn  , .f  iiatu;ral  liai  liincvs,  the  increase  of  industrv.  .sobriety  and 
jibe'-"--     '■"''''•'"■■''•   =''^"  "^'^y  P«-'rpetuate  to  us  the  blessing  of  "equal 

We"  pray  for  His  Fxcellency,  the  Governor  of  this  State  for  the 
members  of  the  a.s.^embly,  for  all  Judges,  ma-istrates.  and  other 
officers  who  are  anp  Mnted  to  guard  our  political  weifare  that  they 
may  be  enabled,  by  Thy  powerful  protection,  to  disrharge  the  du'ies 
of  their  respective  statim.s  with  honesty  and  ability 

We  recommend  likewr^e.  to  Thy  unbounded  "mercv  all  our 
bret-in/n  and  f^iiow  citizens  throughout  the  United  States  trat 
they  m.iy  be  b:es.ved  in  the  knowledge  and  s.anctifird  in  the  ob'-crv- 
f.nce  of  Tiiy  most  holy  hiw;  that  they  may  be  pre.-,-rvt  d  in  union 
and  m  that  peace  which  the  world  cannot  give,  and  after  enleyinc 
the  ble-.ssings  ot  this  life,  be  admitted  to  whose  which  are  eternal 

FinaUy.  we  pray  to  Thee.  O  Lord  cf  mercy,  to  remember  the 
souls  of  Thy  servant.s  departed  who  are  gone  before  us  with  the 
sign  of  faith,  and  repose  in  the  sleep  of  peace;  The  souls  of  our 
parents,  relatives,  and  friends;  of  th.ose  who,  wh-n  living  were 
memher>  of  this  ongn-R.Ttion,  and  particularly  of  .such  as  are' lately 
cceea.M'd,  of  all  hent  factors  who,  by  their  donations  or  legaclL-s  to 
this  church,  witnessed  their  zcai  fur  the  decency  of  divine  worship 
and  provd  their  claim  to  our  grateful  and  charitable  remem- 
brance To  thes".  O  Lord,  and  to  all  that  rest  in  Chri.st  cTant  we 
beseech  Thee,  a  place  of  rt  fre.-.hment.  hcht.  and  everlastim^  peace 
through  the  same  Je.su.s  Christ,  our  Lord  and  Saviour.     Anicn. 

As  I  look  upon  the  world  today  with  its  two-billion-three- 
hundred-million-odd  souls  confusedly  arranged  by  race  and 
by  nations,  as  I  lock  upon  the  population  of  the  world,  I  too 
humbly  pray  in  the  form  of  a  litany.     I  pray,  Mr.  siaeaker' 
that  America  may  be  delivered  from  the  spirit  cf  imperalism! 
from  the  fate  cf  Ireland,  and  from  the  fate  cf  Gibraltar   O 
Lord,  deliver  us.     From  the  fate  cf  Malta,  O  Lord,  deliver  us; 
from  the  fate  of  Poland,  crossed  and  double-crossed  by  the 
British   Government,  only   550   miles   away  from   Germany, 
which  failed  to  .'^end  any  help  tc  bleeding  Poland,  although 
she  proclaimed  to  the  world  she  had  a  mandate  to  protect 
Poland's  honor— not  even  a  bomb— but  showered  only  pam- 
phlets down  from  h'^r  war  planes.    From  such  a  fate,  O  Lord 
deliver  us.     What  kind  of  a  game  is  this,  the  power  politics 
of  Europe  today?     England  condemns  the  rape  of  Poland  in 
the  western  part  cf  Poland  by  Hitler,  but  they  bless  the  rape 
cf   Poland   when   that   rape   is   committed   by   the   Stalinist 
union  in  the  eastern  part  of  Poland.     The  British  Chancelor. 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  commends  the  Government  cf  the  Soviet 
Union  in  taking  control  of  Poland,  as  evidenced  by  this  head- 
line I  exhibiting  new.spaperl,  but  I  continue  my  prayer: 

From  the  fate  of  Kenya.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Tanganyika,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Uganda.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Fi-om  the  fate  of  Zanzibar  and  Pemba,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Mauritius,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Fi  om  the  fate  of  Nya.saland,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  St.  Helena,  O  Lord,'  deliver  us. 

Fi.im  the  fate  of  Seycheiles.'o  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Somaliland,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Basutoland,  O  Lord,  dehver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Bechuanaland,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Rhodesia.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Swasiland,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  southwest  Africa,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Gambria,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  A^hanti.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Nigeria,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Cameroon,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 
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From  the  fate  of  Sierra  Leone.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Togoland,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  cf  the  Sudan,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  India,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Ceylon,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  cf  Cyprus,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Hong  Kong,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Malay  States.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Mesopotamia,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Fi-om  the  fate  of  North  Borneo,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Bruei  and  Garawak.  OLord,  deliver  us 

From  the  fate  of  Palestine,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  the  Straits  Settlement's,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Fiom  the  fate  cf  Weihaiwei,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Papua.  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  New  Guinea,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  western  Safcios,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  cf  Fiji.  O  Lor  J,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Nauru,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Fi-om  the  fate  cf  Tanga,  O  Lord,  deLver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Barbados,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  of  Jamaica,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

From  the  fate  cf  Trinidad,  O  Lord,  deliver  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  m.y  prayer  by  saying  without 
sacrilege,  deliver  us,  O  Lord,  from  the  influence'  of  Lord 
Lothian,  the  British  Ambas.sador  at  Washington,  Deliver 
us,  O  Lord,  from  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain;  deliver  us 
O  Lord,  from  Lord  Beaverbrock,  worthy  successor  to  Lc^d 
NorthciifTe  and  the  intense  British  propaganda  of  the  Anglo- 
phile, and  from  the  spirit  of  imperialism,  Q  Lord,  deliver 
us.  May  the  shade  of  our  immortal  George  Washington  be 
with  us  today.  May  he  admonish  his  countrymen  once 
again  to  guard  against  foreign  entanglements.  May  the 
God  in  heaven  who  guides  the  destinies  cf  this  young  Re- 
public, be  with  us  in  this  critical  hour. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  now  yield   5  minutes  tc  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  I  Mr.  Mundt]. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  war  imps  in  the  court 
of  the  god  cf  Mars  ever  leave  off  from  their  blood  drinking 
long  enough  to  evidence  manifestations  of  joy  at  the  spread 
of  their  idol's  philosophy,  surely  there  must  have  been  some 
real  rejoicing  on  that  distant  planet  the  last  2  days.  Not. 
my  friends,  because  this  House  is  now  contemplating  a  dec- 
laration of  war,  but  because  we  have  ignored  so  completely 
any  discussion  cf  the  possibility  cf  promoting  peace  in 
Europe,  we  have  said  much  about  the  advisabiUty  or  in- 
advisability  cf  promoting  the  war  interests  of  one  side  or  the 
other  but  we  have  heard  far  too  little  about  our  opportunity 
for  promoting  a  civilization -saving  peace  in  Europe.  The 
Record  will  show  that  we  are  being  allowed  only  2  days  and 
a  few  hours  to  debate  this  world-shaping  decision,  but  in 
even  such  limited  discussion,  I  wish  more  time  had  been 
taken  to  expressing  thoughts  regarding  this  country's  great 
opportunity,  in  this  sorry  hour,  to  help  restore  peace  in 
Europe. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  arms  embargo  as  a  weapon 
for  war  but  we  have  heard  far  too  little  about  the  fact  that 
the  arms  embargo  is  also  a  great  weapon  for  peace.  It  is 
to  this  significant  opportunity  that  America  now  has  tc  make 
a  peace  contribution  to  the  world,  here  and  now,  that  I 
address  myself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  have  said  we  should  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  and  use  this  weapon  cf  arms  shipments  as  a  war 
measure  to   help  the  so-called   democracies   abroad;    some 
have  said  we  should  use  this  weapon  because  it  is  ours  and 
it  is  cur  right  to  discharge  it  where  we  will;  some  have  said 
with  more  loquacity  than  logic,  in  what  sounded  like  an 
oratorical  prologue  to  a  declaration  of  a  holy  war,  that  we 
should  use  this  weapon  to  kiU  for  the  sake  of  Christianity;  a 
few  have  even  said  audibly  what  many  have  whispered,  that 
we  should  use  this  weapon  for  profit.    In  fact,  so  close  to  the 
position  of  profit  from  war  have  all  arguments  come  which 
favor  repeal  that  even  the  most  pious  cause  savers  have  in- 
sisted that  we  offer  our-  salvation  for  sale  at  so  much  a  prayer 
and  at  so  much  a  pistol  with  the  interesting  admonition 
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that  "Once  yen  have  run  out  of  ca.sh,  you  have  lun  out  of 
cause."  I  shall  have  mnie  to  say  about  this  la'er  in  my 
speech,  bur  I  pau-if  here  to  a>k.  what  v,1ll  those  who  propose 
that  Ai'Ai-icci's  foreign  policy  be  rt written  to  read,  "Causes 
sav.-d  for  ca.sh,"  suspest  to  this  Congress  when  there  is  no 
more  ca.'h?     I  shudder  to  pr--^dict  their  action  then. 

These  who,  in  their  too  /ealous  enthusiasm  to  win  support 
for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embarsro  at  this  time,  let  their 
iniaiTinations  run  and  resort  to  extravagant  statemcn's  in  an 
attempt  to  doscrtbe  the  pre.':ent  European  war  as  a  "holy 
war"  should  find  food  for  thought  and  cause  for  reflection 
in  a  raiio  addrers  d-  livpred  by  the  Most  Reverend  F.  J.  Bock- 
man,  aichbishop  of  Dubuque,  last  Sunday,  when  he  said  in 
part,  and  I  quot^  his  own  words: 

The  pre-er.t  war  i«  nijt,  in  n-.y  v.rll-ad'i.^cd  optnlcn,  a  Just  war, 
much  le-<  a  holv  Aar  It  is  prcpng  inciU'Pd  as  .--urh  hv  the  pi'.ilr.t'^r 
forces  el"  Intprnational  cominiinism.  The  Coir.miir.ist  anticiiris's 
want  Amor;ca  and  ail  CLnstUin  nations  to  enqagt^  in  tliis  war. 
Their  agents  litre  wiil  stop  u:  nothir.g  to  involve  u.-.,  for  well  do 
tht  y  realize  that  a  v.ar-exhau.-'fd  America  is  the  only  hope  for 
communism  for  America. 

My  colleagues,  if  there  is  a  holy  cau^e  America  can  serve 
in  this  war,  and  I  believe  there  is,  it  is  the  holy  cause  of 
peace  and  not  ihe  holocaust  of  war. 

My  friends,  ever  95  percent  cf  all  Americans  want  peace. 
Peace  with  profit  is  intriguing  to  bo  sure,  but  peace  for 
preservation  of  American  ideals  at  home  is  imperative.  1  Ap- 
plause. 1  Thus,  mere  important  to  civilization  in  Europe  than 
rti-cal  as  a  v. capon  for  war  io  the  arms  en:ba:go  as  a  weapon 
for  peace. 

Both  .sets  of  belligerents  are  today  markinp:  time  in  the 
war;  no  crv'i.;ians  are  being  ixjmb.ci,  no  poiscin  gus  is  bcn;^ 
used,  the  armies  on  the  v.estern  front  are  talking  to  each 
other  with  I'jud  speakers.  Shcuid  America,  today,  lisk  the 
conseQU''n;-es  of  bi taking  this  stalemate?  Should  we  give 
false  hope  to  one  side  and  false  fear  to  another  by  taking 
sides  on  the  economic  front  of  this  Vv-ar  at  this  time?  Sup- 
pose one  side — inspired  by  the  hope,  no  matter  how  poorly 
founded,  that  our  armies  will  acain  folluw  our  arms — takes 
up  the  k.Umg  m  earnest?  Or  suppose  tiiat  other  side,  in  the 
desperation  ihat  history  is  repeating  itself,  discards  a.l  cau- 
tion and  con:.cicnce?  No  matter  who  starts  v,lioie.sale  ouich- 
ery  of  human  lives  it  is  inevitable  that  reckless  ruthle^sn^ss 
wiii  be  met  by  rr'ckless  resistance,  and  our  weapon  fur  peace 
will  have  turned  into  the  most  useful  sword  for  the  god  of 
Mars.  Is  any  man  so  wise  or  so  bold  that  he  can  guarantee 
this  eventuaLry  cannot  result  from  repeal  at  ihib  crucial 
time?  If  so,  let  him  record  his  omnipotent  wisdom  in  the 
next  speech. 

On  the  other  hand,  holding  repeal  in  abeyance  at  this  time 
with  no  assurance  to  either  side  that  new  cffenses,  inhimian 
atrociiits.  luture  actions  may  not  make  us  change  our  course 
transforms  this  arms  embargo  into  the  gieatcst  weapon  for 
peaces— peace  not  only  in  Am.erica  but  thruu£;huut  the  v.^rld — 
that  any  neutral  nation  evtr  had.  Holding  repeal  in  ivbey- 
ance  now  while  all  is  so  happily  quiet  on  the  western  front 
niakes  the  arms  embargo  an  invitation  to  all  nations  to  u.^e 
the  conference  table,  a  suggestion  to  all  belligerents  that  they 
ouMme  their  aims  in  the  war,  a  sym.bol  that  here  st-r.ds  a 
country  reluctant  to  encourage — even  for  caih— cither  side  to 
proceed  with  the  killing.     [ Applause.  1 

On  rhe  arm.s  embar-go  question  we  are  not  faced  with  the 
altern-iMvp  today  of  "repeal  it  now  or  repeal  it  never,"  but 
these  who  would  take  '_he  fateful  gamble  this  day  and  hour 
despite  the  cetitions  and  prayers  of  American  m  ^thfrs  must 
lem.ember  that  it  is  a  question  of  "repeal  it  today  and  y  u 
repeal  it  forever"  .so  far  as  this  war  is  concerned.  Tlicre  is  no 
argument  advanced  by  repealists  today  which  wotild  not  be 
jus*  as  effective  2  months,  or  6  m.onths,  or  2  year?  from  today, 
ii  future  evonts  indicate  the  nccossiry  or  wisdom  of  changing 
this  weapon  of  peace  Into  a  weapon  of  war.  But  once  reptal 
is  vcted.  there  is  no  opportunity  left  to  use  this  power  for 
peace.  Otir  v,-eapon  for  peace  will  have  crumbled  in  our 
hands-  cur  symbol  of  peace  will  have  become  bu*-  ano*hpr 
bloody  blade  in  the  war.    And  no  man  voting  for  repeal  today 


can  .'hift  the  respcuisibility  for  so  ha-:.ly  sciiipping  thJs 
weapon  of  peace  a^  he  faces  his  conscience,  l>is  constituents, 
and  his  Gcd. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  the  Ilannrable  Eruct  B.fR- 
TCN.  has  so  clearly  put  this  plea  to  use  the  arms  embargo  as  a 
d_vice  for  promoting  European  p.  aee  ra'her  than  Eur'  pean 
war,  that  I  ani  senam,:  a  copy  of  his  address  heme  to  many 
of  my  fi  lends.  It  is  a  feature  of  this  whole  discussion  which  I 
jOiU  him  in  feeling  has  been  sadlv  neglected  by  those  who 
would  rush  ihiough  repeal  at  this  tim.e,  unmindlul  of  the  fact 
that  e\eii  today,  a.'-,  we  '.oto.  the  arms  embar^e,  and  the  con- 
cern about  vvliat  we  shall  do  with  it  is  h"lpin,:  t  •  lu '.d  hostili- 
ties in  Eurr.pe  down  to  ;uch  a  point  orfieial  communiques  pub- 
lished in  th:s  mcrnings  papers  Irom  all  covcrnment.-  r^  port 
"little  action"  or  the  even  more  encouraging  nords  vi  "all 
quiet."  Heaven  fe.rbid  that  any  acticn  we  take  today  will 
chcinge  thes  >  reports  to  long  casualty  li.-ts  antl  vivid  descrip- 
tions of  v!ciou.>  t1'"rhtin:T  CO  days  from  now. 

A  study  of  th.e  entire  debate  on  this  arm.s-embargo  issup 
re\-eals  there  ai  ^  feiir  point-  of  vuw  on  the  qurstion.  each 
supported  by  a  dillerent  grr  up:  and  while  th-  re  are  border- 
line shadings  of  opmion  from  one  group  to  anoihcr,  I  be- 
lieve the  separation  into  four  divi.-ions  will  enable  each  of 
you  to  peg  your  own  position  and  classify  yourself  with 
accuracy. 

The  first  crt,up  savs,  "Let  us  sell  aims  fur  ca-h  bec.iuse 
it  IS  ()U;-  war."  This  is  rh'^  self-d'  fen.-e  grou-i.  and  they 
reason  tha*  if  England  and  Fie.nce  .should  lo-e  the  war,  we 
would  be  the  next  victim;  they  ar':ue  that  America  depends 
upon,  the  Brti.'^h  Navy  for  our  first  line  of  defense  and  that 
our  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine.  There  is  no  shame  or  h-  por- 
risy  about  this  prcup.  and  I  admire  their  candor  although  I 
disagree  with  their  ccnclu-sions.  To  my  mind  there  aie  .'>ev- 
eral  glaring  weaknesses  in  this  position  In  'he  fl'-'^t  place, 
if  it  is  cur  war,  then  they  should  say.  "Let  us  g-et  into  it  a3 
Americans  should  Let  us  .^cnd  our  armies  with  our  arms, 
if  this  is  our  war;  let  us  as-<ume  our  full  .share  of  th'^  sac- 
rifices of  war.  Let  us.  above  all.  not  give  r  au"^*^  to  the  slur 
of  being  LTncle  Shylock  bv  entering  irUo  anv  partncr'^hip 
with  England  and  Fiance  whereby  the  p(Op'»  rl  ihr-e  two 
coun^rie:;  dj  the  fightm.:  and  the  dying,  do  the  b'l  "rii:;'^  in 
the  mud  and  the  lotting  in  the  sun  of  no  man's  land  while 
we  do  our  part  b;.-  supplying  arms  and  munitions  for  cash 
in  advance  with  the  admonitinn  that  when  vou  run  out  of 
ca.sh  it  cea^u;'S  to  be  cur  war  and  you  must  both  bleed  and 
die  without  benefit  of  American  aims.  Let  us  be  ccn.si.--»ent. 
If  this  is  our  war.  we  :-,hou!d  ,ioin  up  in  the  fight:  if  it  is  not 
cur  war,  we  should  stay  all  the  way  (/Jt  legardless  of  the 
attractive  po-ssibilities  of  profit  camourluged  in  deceptive 
lan.r^uat^e." 

Thus  far  thi.-,  debatp  has  produced  not  a  sincle  ccmpr'ont 
military  authority  who  says  w.-  nuM  fight  this  war  for  -elf- 
defense.  Contrawi.-e,  Gen.  Smedley  Butli  r  .=■ay^.  "Don't  let 
anybofly  feed  you  that  m.isinformation,"  and  Oen.  Ilu'.-h  John- 
son savv  sui  h  a  position  is  "the  most  ill-!  ^rm-d.  hall-baked, 
blatant.  dars:ei-ou'=-.  and  unsuppoi  table  drm■!^ocu■''r^•  It  is 
exactly  the  same  soapy  sophi-try  that  plmeri  Us  .r.-i\  the 
World  War."  Crrtaiiily  there  dot>,  not  seem  to  be  much  basis 
for  repealing  the  arms  embartio  as  a  measure  cf  self-defense. 

The  second  group  in  this  controver«--y  say.  "Let  U'-  ^ell  arms 
for  cash,  because  it'^  our  cause."  This  group  I  refer  to  as 
the  world  .savers.  They  said  m  1917,  "It's  t^.  war  to  "^rd  war; 
it's  a  wai'  to  make  the  world  s.'fe  for  democracy.'  This  ♦ime 
th.ese  clarion  calls  have  a  hollow  rine:  so  they  say.  -Let  as 
save  Christianit"  or  civilir'ation."  In  all  events,  many  sincere 
people  belong  to  this  group,  and  I  resp"ct  'heir  idealism  and 
sincerity.  World  savers  m.u-^t  be  credited  with  po.>  1  inten- 
tions, but  their  reasoning  is  bad  when  they  ctfer  sel'.ng  arms 
and  munitions  for  ca5h  as  a  device  for  wajhi'ie  awav  the  sins 
and  Satans  cf  the  world.  Just  to  examine  their  stand  care- 
fully IS  to  recognize  the  inconsistency  of  their  position. 
Attain,  I  say  if  there  is  somewhere  som.e  cause  we  should 
save  or  some  nat'on  of  devils  we  should  exterminate  by  send- 
ing 10,000,000  American  boys  to  possible  death,  or  worse,  and 
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by  losing  every  American  liberty  we  now  enjov  then  the'^e 
repealists  .':hould  .-ny  in  rimple  candor,  "Let's  join  up  in  the 
war  li.re  and  now  and  uet  on  with  our  saving.  But  surely 
we  do  net  want  to  a.np-  ar  before  the  world  as  'world  savers 
for  a  profit.'  We  don't  want  our  Am.erican  foreign  pohcy  to 
read.  'Causes  saved  for  cash— you  furnish  the  men.  thp  cause 
and  Ih"  cash;  you  take  the  risk  and  do  the  dying  We'll 
join  up  with  the  saving  if  you  pay  cash  en  the  barrel  head; 
but,  mark  you.  no  more  cash,  no  more  salvation.'"  I  doubt 
whether  democracy,  or  peace,  or  civilization,  or  Christianity 
can  be  successfully  saved  on  such  a  basis,  and  can  see  no 
reason  for  .selling  arms  for  a  profit  under  the  masquerade  of 
such  holy  na.mes.  When  and  if  this  war  becomes  our  war 
or  our  cau.se.  let  us  get  m  as  Americans  should.  Until  and 
unless  the  time  comes,  let  us  stay  out  as  neutral  Americans 
must. 

To  pre.srnt  ourselves  as  cause  savers  on  the  partnership 
ba.sis  of  "death  for  you,  dividends  for  us"  is  too  much  like 
u.smc?  gangster  methods  cf  holding  hostages  in  front  of  them 
while  they  e.=cape  from  robbed  banks  with  their  swag  It 
sm.acks  too  much  of  sending  the  collection  plate  Into  a 
heathen  land  .3  months  ahead  of  the  missionary. 

The  third  group  has  a  dilTercnt  viewpoint— they  are  more 
cons-stent  albeit  le.ss  convincing  than  the  first  two  groups 
They  proclaim,  "let  us  sell  arms  for  cash  because  it  is  our 
right.'     This  represents  the  biggest  group  favoring  rep^a^ 
They  protest  loudly  their  dciire  for  peace  and  thev  do  not 
w.mt   Am<p.ca   to  go  to  war  but   thfy  proudly  a.ssert  it  is 
America  s  right  to  seil  wh.at  she  will,  when  she  will   to  whom 
.-h,    will,  regardless  of  what  her  existing  law  says  she  will 
or  Will  no:  do.     I  behove  this  might  be  designated  the  "dollars 
and  .sense  neutrality  group."  alihough  there  seems  to  me  to 
be  more  dollars  than  ?on^e  involved  in  such  a  stand,  because 
when  business  risks  loom  so  large  that  they  jeopardize  Ameri- 
can  lives   and    hberties   I   submit   that   at   such    time   good 
business  becomes  bad  business.     I  will  concede  that  America 
has  that  riehi,  but  the  whole  panel  of  reliable  expert  testi- 
mony wains  us  that  we  cannot  exercise  that  right  and  re- 
Uiam   strictly   neutral.     We   can  no  longer   deny   this  fact 
We  can  e\ade  the  issue,  close  our  ears  to  the  evidence,  pit  the 
guesswork  cf  laymen  against  the  testimony  of  experts    but 
we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  repeal  of  the  arms  em.bargo 
IS  a  step  away  from  neutrality. 

Consequently,  I  question  whether  it  is  worth  the  risk  to 
our  peace  and  progress  in  this  country  to  jeopardize  the 
happiness  of  130,000  000  people  so  that  perhaps  a  million  of 
them  can  m.ake  piofits  from  ..uch  a  gamble  with  the  business 
of  peddling  the  machinery  of  death.  Were  the  evidence  less 
ccnvu.cing  that  such  a  course  is  a  step  toward  war  and 
were  the  trstim.nny  of  authority  less  one-sided  in  stating  that 
repeal  during  war  is  an  unneutral  act,  I  might  go  along 
w:th  this  group  because  tluy  cast  their  votes  with  the  hope 
no  matter  hew  poorly  founded,  that  it  is  not  a  step  toward 
^■av,  and  economic  conditions  in  this  country  arc  so  desper- 
ate tnat  we  are  all  looking  for  an  easy  way  upward 

But  I  submit  that  all  the  possibility  of  profit  from  all  the 
b  o-d  machinery  we  can  sell  to  all  the  nations  on  both  sides 
of  the  war  are  not  worth  the  life  of  a  single  American  boy 
If  I  am  wrong,  what  mother  in  America  will  offer  that  livin'^' 
sacrifice?  If  I  am  right,  what  Congressman  would  seek  to 
lorce  the  sacrifice  upon  her?  Surely  I  cannot  force  myself 
to  vote  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  from  a  "purely  material- 
istic point  of  view." 

The  one  group  which  remains  cries  out,  "We  should  not  sell 
aims  for  ca.sh,  becau.se  it  is  our  fundamental  policy  to  keep 
cut  of  war."  This  group  I  call  the  strictly  neutral  group. 
While  their  .sympathies  for  good  causes  are  just  as  sincere  as 
any  o. her  group— and  I  know  that  I  personally  would  fight 
to  tbo  la.'t  to  keep  ccmmumsm.  or  nazl-ism.  or  fascism  from 
invading  our  sacred  shores— these  men  recognize  the  rules  of 
the  game  of  international  relations,  abide  by  the  docislons  of 
experis  and  aathorities,  pray  that  the  arms  embargo  may  be 
used  as  a  weapon  of  peace,  and  refuse  to  permit  personal 
sympathies  or  private  prejudxes  to  swerve  them  from  the  path 
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of  real  neutality.    English.  German,  Italian,  Canadian   Rus- 
sian newspapers  aU  have  indicated  that  these  people,  too  have 
read  the  international  lawbooks  and  they  are  watching  our 
action  on  the  arms  embargo  as  a  symbol  to  determine  our 
neutrality  or  unneutrality  in  this  war.    Once  we  take  the 
warlike  step  of  selecting  sides  by  official  action  while  the  war 
is  m  progress,  we  become  an  active  belligerent  on  the  economic 
front  and  all  cur  protestations  of  desiring  peace  are  in  vain 
If  any  nation  or  coalition  of  nations  begins  fighting  back  on 
a  military  front  against  our  economic  alliance  with  their 
enemies.    Thus  while  we  shout  praises  for  peace  we  may  in 
actuahty  be  writing  what  is  tantamount  to  a  modern  declara- 
tion of  war.    At  least,  it  may  easily  become  an  invitation  for 
the  mdignities  and  the  incidents  which,  when  amplified  and 
aggravated  by  jingoistic  press  agents  and  hysterical  radio 
commentators,  can  so  easily  and  quickly  lead  us  to  war. 

No  man  can  guarantee  us  against  this  eventuality;  when 
we  try  to  mix  manifestos  of  mercy  with  murder  for  money 
we  gamble  with  the  lives  of  all  our  constituents.     It  is  easy 
enough  to  argue  that  no  nation  will  attack  us,  that  we  can 
play  cats  and  dogs  with  the  rules  of  international  law  and 
rely  upon  our  size  to  keep  us  at  peace.    But  the  record  of  1917 
IS  against  such  argument.    When  nations  desperately  fight 
for  Lfe  or  death  or  when  their  leaders  goad  their  people  on 
with  falsehood  and  propaganda  they  know  no  rule  of  caution, 
consider  no  ultimate  consequences,  but  strike  out  where  they 
V.-111  and  where  they  can  against  the  forces  surrounding  them 
True,  we  can  win  the  war  if  we  get  in— but  at  what  a  cost 
And  having  won  the  war.  we  merely  bury  ourselves  more 
deeply  in  European  intrigue  and  power  politics  and  begin 
paving  the  way  for  our  next  entrance  into  the  next  war  be- 
cause neutrality  for  us  will  then  have  become  simply  the  'relic 
of  a  bygone  age  of  greater  statesmen  and  better  Americans 
than  we.  ^• 

The  one  mandate  you  and  I  have  from  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica today  is  to  keep  America  out  of  war;  the  only  Macedonian 
cry  we  hear  from  home  is  the  fervent  cry  for  peace.  We  now 
and  then  hear  a  whisper  for  peace  with  profit,  or  peac^  with 
vengeance,  or  peace  with  the  big  stick,  but  the  great  predomi- 
nating cry  is  simply,  "We  want  peace." 

You.  who  today  would  assume  the  responsibility  of  implant- 
ing upon  a  formula  for  peace  the  unneutral  act  of  lifting 
the  arms  embargo,  have  some  important  questions  to  consider 
which  thus  far  remain  unanswered.  How  can  taking  an  un- 
neutral step  in  wartime  help  preserve  peace?  What  guaranty 
can  you  place  against  the  mountain  of  evidence  that  such  a 
step  is  a  gamble  with  war?  What  do  you  hope  to  accomplish 
by  such  a  step  unless  it  is  to  help  win  a  war  which  is  ours  or 
save  a  cause  which  belongs  to  us,  and  if  such  a  motive  under- 
lies your  vote,  should  not  America  be  told  that  if  arms  will  not 
do  the  job  our  armies  must  follow  through?  If  not.  who 
will  answer  the  question:  Specifically,  how  will  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo,  of  and  in  itself,  help  maintain  American 
peace?  For  the  answer  to  that  question,  the  tars  of  130  - 
OCO.OOO  Americans  are  now  attuned,  but  thus  far  the  static  of 
evanon  has  interfered  with  any  cjear-cut  answer  to  that 
straighforward  question. 

Fellow  Americans,  my  sympathies,  too.  are  with  England 
and  France  because,  while  I  do  not  consider  them  altogether 
blameless  in  the  development  of  the  situation  now  plaguing 
the  world,  they  do  more  nearly  represent  th*-  cause  I  favor     I 
have  no  faith  in  either  the  methods,  the  objectives,  or  the 
leadership  of  communism,  nazi-ism,  or  fascism.    However  as 
a  public  servant  I  take  it  as  my  public  duty  to  cast  a  consci- 
entious vote  for  peace,  and  not  to  hazard  my  puny  judg- 
ment and  limited  experience  against  the  ageless  wisdom  of 
curnulative   authority   and   experience   which   demonstrates 
that  to  repeal  our  armiS  embargo  while  the  war  rages  in  Europe 
is  a  definite  step  toward  war.    If  and  when  this  war  becomes 
our  war.  or  the  cause  is  clearly  enough  outlined  by  friend 
or  foe  so  that  It  dsflnitely  appears  to  be  our  cause,  then 
America  m.ay  change  its  mantle  of  p:ac?  for  the  armor  of 
war.     When  the  mandate  from  the  people  comes  to  us  with 
the  words,  "It  is  now  our  time  to  fight  for  honor  or  for  home 
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or  self-defense."  our  decision  may  be  different  and  the  prob- 
lem changed,  but  our  mandate  at  this  time  is  to  vote  for 
peace  and  to  keep  America  out  of  the  European  war.  And 
I  predict  and  pray  that  this  mandate  from  the  people  will 
continue  to  denounce  the  folly  of  war.  I  expect  to  puide 
my  future  actions  and  make  my  future  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  what  the  future  reveals.  Changed  circumstances  may 
alter  our  current  conclusions,  but  on  the  ba.-is  of  today's  facts 
and  tgday'^  circumstances,  I  submit,  America  can  best  serve 
the  cau^e  of  peace,  both  at  home  and  in  Europe,  by  refusing 
to  lift  our  arms  embargo  here  and  now. 

The  world  today  needs  a  strong  neutral  nation  which  by 
its  impartiality  during  wartime  stands  ready  and  available 
to  help  hurry  the  day  of  peace.  Let  us  hold  aloof  from  the 
war  and  remain  ready  to  answer  the  summon-  when  warring 
factions  jom  in  a.'-king  us  to  help  disentangle  their  armies 
and  reiissemble  true  statesmen  to  work  cut  a  just  and  per- 
manerii  peace.  Lei  us  not  at  this  time  stultify  our  influence 
for  pea.-c  by  si^rnifying  our  unneutrality  in  the  war.  If  Amer- 
ica maintains  a  nru*ral  peace,  we  can  by  cur  example,  rather 
than  bv  cur  arms  or  cur  armies,  hurry  the  day  v.hen  other 
people  \ull  throw  off  oppression  and  discard  unworkable  the- 
ories to  voluntarily  accept  and  adopt  the  blessings  of  self- 
go\-crnmrnt  as  a  means  of  bring!n<i:  gicater  happiness  to 
gieater  numb;  rs.  Thtis  by  being  i.solationisfs  from  war  we 
can  become  the  world's  greatest  inspirafionists  for  peace. 

On  fh<-  18th  and  19th  of  last  month  the  Scandmuvian  coun- 
tries. wh:ch,  contrary  to  carele.s.s  statement.s  on  ihis  floor,  are 
each  and  all  enforcing  embargoes  against  shipments  of  arms 
and  mun:t:ons  in  this  war — and  official  letters  to  this  e!Tect 
ore  in  Tuesday's  Record  on  page  1153 — met  in  Copenhagen 
and  adopud  a  code  of  neutrality  v.'hich  included  this  state- 
ment: 

Tho  Minister.s  taking  part  In  The  discussions  appeal  to  their 
people  to  face  the  anxieties  and  privations  of  the  w.irtime  w::h 
c.ilmness  and  con-rpo.-nre  They  give  txpres-ion  to  their  convicilcn 
that  It  IS  in  the  intorest  not  only  uf  th'^  northern  peoples  but  cf  all 
nations  that  throughout  the  war  th' re  remains  a  group  of  states 
which  may  larilitate  that  rLConciliaticn  of  the  b.'lligcrent  nations 
which  the  future  must  bring. 

Ladii's  and  gentlemin  of  Congress,  let  us  by  cur  rt-t.-'nuon 
of  otir  arms  embargo  and  oiu'  contmuance  of  real  neutrality 
make  it  possible  for  the  United  States  to  join  that  gallant 
group  of  neutral  nations.  Let  us  rcnd"r  r-'al  constructive 
service  in  promoting  a  just  peace  rather  than  by  takmi:  action 
which  may  stimiUlate  a  war  which  is  now  lagging  and  which 
may  we!!  evolve  into  an  early  peace  If  we  do  nothing  at  this 
time  to  indicate  to  anybody  that  this  country  even  remo'ely 
contf^mpla'es  entering  the  present  Etiropean  v.ar.    I. Applause.! 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tkman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Mssissippi.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  mnnien's  aao 
when  the  g-r^nileman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  V.^N  Zandt  I  con- 
cluded his  address,  the  gentl-^man  from.  New  York  i  Mr.  FishI, 
among  other  things,  said  that  he.  the  gentleman  from.  Penn- 
sylvania !Mr.  "V.^N  Z.^NDTi,  spoke  for  the  veterans  cf  the  World 
War.  I  challenge  that  sta*^ement  for  the  purpose  of  the  Rec- 
ord, and  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  V.\n  Z.^NDTl  appeared  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Hou.se  on  April  12  of 
this  year  he  said: 

Fir«t,  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  sp°ak  only  for  my^'  If  I  ara 
makmi:  this  clear  to  av.ud  anv  misunderstanding.  Ee</i'.i;.-e  of  my 
actlviths  in  veterans'  affairs  in  the  recent  past,  it  was  stiture^ted  'hat 
I  appear  as  a  representative  of  ail  veterans.  I  a.-suie  you  that  I 
assume  no  such  position. 

In  addition  to  that,  if  I  am  correctly  informed,  the  recent 
American  Legion  convention  in  its  session  at  Chicago  declined 
to  either  favor  or  oppose  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  embaigo. 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  'surprised  at  the  position  now 
taken  by  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  V.an  Z,^NDTl. 
When  he  appeared  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
of  the  House  when  that  committee  had  neutrality  legislation 
under  consideration,  in  response  to  some  questions  by  the 
gentlem.an  from  Missouri  [Mr.  HenningsI,  a  member  of  the 
committee,  the  following  occurred: 


Mr.  HirrrNTNcs.  Do  yon  believe  In  nny  art  what.^oever''     no  you 

think  we  would  be  better  off  if  we  repealed  *][  leg.sialion  and  w.nt 
bark  to  wliere  we  wcif  before.^ 
Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  would  say  yes. 

In  response  to  a  question  by  the  gentleman  from  Sntith 
Carolina  IMr.  Rich.\rds1,  also  a  member  of  the  committee, 
the  following  occurred: 

Mr.  Richards.  You  say  owing  to  propaganda  we  got  into  the  la'-t 
war. -and  we  had  no  business  m  it.  or,  m  effect,  yc-u  say  tha',  yet 
you  ad'ocate  repeal  of  the  present  neutrality  legislation  to  throw  us 
right  back  to  whtn-  we  were  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt    Yos.  sir 

Mr.  Richards.  You  think  it  is  bettor  to  take  our  chances  on  that 
than  to  have  any  !<f;:>lation  at  all? 

Mr.  Van  Zandt    E.xai. tly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  evident  that  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  has  chang-d  his  position.     lApplau^.-.j 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp'.akcr.  I  now  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  Van  Z.andtI. 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  response  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mi.>.Sosippi  IMr.  Fopd',  when  I  spoke  on  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  arms  tmbargo,  I  was  not  .--peaking  for 
the  \eterans  of  this  country.  At  no  place  in  my  nniaiks  can 
the  gentleman  point  out  where  I  assumed  such  authority.  I 
spoke  as  a  Representative  uf  the  Twenty-third  District  of 
Pennsylvania.  Furthermore,  m.y  position  is  \c;y  consistent. 
I  still  take  the  P'.)>iiion  that  all  Ugi.slation  on  neutrulity 
should  be  taktn  off  the  statute  books,  but  I  am  not  in  favor 
of  chanamg  our  neutral  position  once  war  has  bM-n  decla.t  d. 
I  A;iplause.I 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Sp<"aker.  I  yield  d  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  IMr.  VorysI. 

Mr.  VORYS  of  Oh:o.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  speak  once  more  to 
make  my  position  clear  on  th-/  Vnrys  ameridim  nt  and  to  ch  ar 
up  any  possible  confu.•^:on. 

I  am  for  the  Shanly  amendment.  I  am  for  the  Vorys 
amendment.  I  am  for  th'  best  embargo  we  can  pot.  The 
Vorys  amendment  \\\\\  reprr.-ent  the  must  limited  ( :;iba:-^o 
and  possibly  the  most  drastic  embargo  that  v.-e  can  get.  I 
urge  eve:y  friend  nf  the  embargo  to  vole  buth  fur  niy  i.jiund- 
nunt  and  for  tlie  ShanU'y  motion. 

It  iu.t  comes  down  to  this  in  this  embargo  business: 
Btimbs,  poi'^cn  gas,  or  liquid  lire  from  America  to  kill  men, 
women,  and  little  children  m  Eurcpc  Are  ymi  for  it  or  are 
you  aganT-t  it?  It  i.s  just  thiit  simple  quisticn  that  is  going 
to  be  pre.-'  iitcd. 

I  ha\e  dropped  bomb';.  You  do  not  aim  at  a  unif(jrm  or 
wail  until  you  see  the  white.s  cf  their  eyes.  You  aim  at  a 
ship  (  r  a  town.  You  cannot  tell  whether  the  peopie  are 
dressed  in  uniforms  or  dresses  or  babies'  ronipers. 

Now,  granting  the  since;  ity  of  all  of  us  who  are  voting 
here,  it  does  not  help  much  when  a  little  baby  is  sci earn- 
ing in  agony  from  a  wound  to  say,  "I  sincerely  thought  it 
would  be  all  right." 

We  a.-k  about  the  war  aims  and  the  peace  aims  in  Etirope. 
I  think  the  belligerents  have  a  right  to  say  to  us.  "America, 
what  are  your  war  aims?     What  are  your  peace  aims?" 

What  are  cur  war  aim-?  Let  me  quote  fn-m  a  distin- 
guished gentlemen  here,  one  of  the  rcpealists,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  IMr.  Cox  I.     He  suggested  this: 

Let  us  once  ngam  become  savi-T  of  Europe  •  •  •  Let  us 
wage  war  again  to  preserve  Eur"- pe  and  to  make  tV;  ■  world  s-  ife 
for  democracy  Let  u-.  wage  war  again  to  end  war.  then  let  us 
resolve  that  withm  a  quartrr  of  a  century  we  shall  do  it  aU  over 
again,  and  again,  and  again  •  •  •  the  burden  of  America,  our 
destiny. 

That  is  not  my  war  aim. 

Can  Europe  say  to  us.  "What  are  your  peace  aims?  Are 
you  going  to  be  as  "phony'  a  neutral  on  one  side  as  Russia 
is  on  the  other:  staying  out,  but  gaming  profit  and  power 
from  our  blood  and  tears?" 

My  answer  would  be  "No."  Our  peace  aim  is  to  hold  peace 
for  ourselves  and  to  bring  peace  and  not  more  killing  abroad. 
Our  peace  aim  is  to  live  at  peace  with  our  neighbors  nearby 
and  far  away.  You  have  our  good  will  and  our  respect,  but 
our  peace  aims  do  not  involve  furnishing  you  either  arms  for 
war  or  unsoueht  advice  on  your  balance  of  power.     Our  peace 
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aim  Is  based  on  union,  that  those  who  live  near  each  other 
r"""^  I?  w.^,°  """^  ^o^^'^h'-  in  peace.  With  this  aim  we  spread 
from  13  little  nations  across  a  continent.  We  had  one  con- 
tinental war,  but  we  have  made  peace  forever  Th-s  peace 
aim  now  spreads  acro.ss  our  hemisphere  in  the  good-neighbor 
doctrine.  We  say.  "Europe,  you  mu.-t  learn  this  lesson  that 
peace  is  preserved  not  by  alliances  of  ideologies  or  bunds  of 
rac>s.  or  balances  of  power,  but  by  having  neighbors  learn 
ncc  to  fight  with  each  other.  Until  you  learn  that  lesson 
we  won't  help  you  fight." 

Once  more  I  say  on  the  Shanley  motion,  as  amended  or  not 
amended,  the  embargo  is.-de  is  clear.  Bombs,  poison  gas  or 
liqu.dfire.     Are  you  for  it,  or  are  you  against  it?     [Applause] 

iHerc  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virgmia  [Mr.  Sckiffler],  such  time  as  he  may  de<^ire 

Mr.  SCHIFFLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks,  and  include  therein  excei-pts  from 
international  law  codified,  on  the  subject  of  neutiality 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  <Mr.  Warren).  Without  ob- 
jection it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHLFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  subject  under  discus- 
sion 13  that  of  neutrality.  The  right  of  the  United  States 
Government  to  legislate  upon  this  subject  at  this  t^me  I 
have  previously  stated,  and  my  views  may  be  found  in  the 
Record  as  of  October  19,  1939. 

I  am  more  firmly  convinced  than  ever  that  the  views  thus 
stated  were  sound  and  in  accordance  with  the  principles 
of  international  law.  I  am  also  firmly  convinced  that  the 
repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  our  law  is  a  direct 
violation  of  international  law. 

Our  right,  as  a  sovereign  nation,  would  permit  us  to 
strengthen  our  neutrality  laws  for  the  security  and  protec- 
tion of  our  own  Nation.  This  is  upheld  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  we  are  not  permitted  to  relax  in  our 
laws  in  such  manner  as  to  lend  aid  of  any  kind  to  one  or 
more  of  the  belligerents  and  also  against  other  belligerents 
Much  has  been  said  regarding  international  law  and  I  de- 
sire to,  at  this  time,  quote  from  Piore's  International  Law 
Codified,  which,  on  the  subject  cf  neutrality,  is  as  foUows— 
and  which,  if  violated,  immediately  subjects  us  to  attack  and 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  by  this  Congress  at  this  Ume 
can  and  may  provoke  that  very  thing: 
NEtrrRALmr    and    tiik    eights    and    vvttts    ahetno    therefrom— 

CONCEPT    AND     NATURE     OF     NETTTRALITY 

1791  Neutrality,  objectively  considered.  Is  In  Itself  a  state  of 
fact  and  consists  in  the  complete  abstention  from  any  hostile  act 
«ga1n.t  either  one  cf  the  bell.,:^rents  and  from  any  act  cScu^at^ 

^^il^.yV'!^^^/'  ^'''-  '^'-  "°  P-^  ^"  '^-  .ostnit?L.%f^e^ 

'rv>V''^fir.r''i"""''^^^^'  """^  ^"^  voluntary,  absolute,  or  conventional 
t^;  ,?  k\  vT  ?f' '^^'^"^'-^p  of  the  autonomy  cf  everv  state  and  of 
the  right  which  It  possesses  to  regulate  with  complete  mdepend- 
def^r^  n'^f^'T  ^^"^^^"''^K  »^«  relations  with  other  states  aSd  to 

The  second   Is  the   neutrality   which   In  a  general   and   absolute 
mannerls  Imposed  In  the  com.mon  inter^t  of  all  the  sfat^s  u^n 

Sib'  .hi:f"l'  '''^''  ""'  °^^"^  °'  ^  S^"^^^  treaty 'or  o?  a  S 
ebtatali.shed  In  common  accord  by  the  states  assembled  In  a 
congress,  or  through  conditions  agreed  upon  as  to  thTreroenlUon 
of  the  international  personality  of  such  state  recognition 

iJJ^!  ^i'"''',  r"^^.^^  ^^^  consequence  of  a  special  treaty,  by  the 
terms  of   which   two  or   more   states   undertake   bv   reciprocity   to 

i^rr^^"""''''  '"  ''''  ''''''  "'  ^'^^  ^^^-^'^^  °"^  °f  tife^'and  a 
1793.  General  or  ab.«=olute  neutrality  should  be  deemed  under  the 
legal  protection  of  all  the  states  interested  In  having  It  respected 

STATE-S    ENTITLED    TO    BE   CONSIDERED    NEtJTRAL 

ar.H^.^.''^'^^^^^  ^^^"^  "^'^  ^^^^^-  "^^^^  war  breaks  out,  to  declare 
n^mr  *^  '^^  '^"""^^  diplomatic  channels.  Its  intention  to  rem^ 
fh.  r,tht  I^"""^  ""^^^  '""^^  ^  declaration  and  notification,  ft  hS 
t   TJ^  ^      *K  ^""^"^^  ^°  ^  considered  as  a  neutral  and  shall  be  en- 

urof'lti'd'eclafaSon  "^^"  ^''''^  '^°"^  ^^^^  ''^^'  "^^^  ^--  '^ 

l/9o  A  stflte  which  did  not  declare  its  Intention  of  renainirtr 
neutrul  but  actur.lly  fulliils  the  ccndltions  nocciSv  to  be  so  ?ar- 
sidcred,  m  the  fact  that  it  does  not,  direcUy  or  inSrectly!  Su" 
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and  Sm-tl^H*!""  '"'"•  '^*"  ^"^  ^^^  ^e^*  *o  t5e  considered  neutral 
and  entitled  to  enjoy  and  exercise  the  rights  arislne  therefrntn  rm 
condition  of  complying  with  the  duties  of^ neutrals  ^^^^'^^  °° 
r,S,  '^fl  state  fo: frits  its  right  to  neutrality  whenever  It  takes 
er  r  %>^J  y.^''  *°'/"^  '"^^^"^^  ""'  finishes  assistance  to  a  beli'-or! 
ent  either  by  undertaking  some  hostile  act  against  one  of  the 
bclheorents  or  by  promising  to  do  something  Ihich  m^y  be  «! 
garded  as  an  act  of  military  assL-tnnce  ^ 

of'^feMcf  t^^'?.?^\?°f'  ''°'  ^'^  ^^  character  as  such  bv  reason 
01  tne  lact  that  the  state  would  be  obliged  to  und^rtaJce  it  nn 
account  Of  a  previous  treaty  concluded  with  a  belll^rentTorher^ 

^^797.  No  state  may  limit  its  neutrality  to  a  part  of  Its  territory 

RIGHTS  OF  KKUTttAL  STATES 

af'^ll^J^uJJ^^^l^  ^^'^^  ^'^  declared  Its  neutrality  may  make  use 
themselves  in  order  to  defend  their  rights  as  such        "^'"'^  ^^^ 

n^70LABrLITT  OF  NEtTTRAL  TEEKITORT 

1802    It   must   be   considered   an   absolute  rlcht   of   anv   n*.i,troi 

to?v'  uMt^'it'/n''  ""''T^  '"''  ^^^'  ^^^  lnvi?labmty  of  S^itfterS 

vfoiTii.T^^,*^"^^'"^"^  ^^  *»""d  scrupulously  to  respect  the  In 

merein  a  military  operation  commenced  outside  such  te^-Htnrv 
tor^n/o^"  f  7^''^^  undertaken  or  accomplished  to  the  Zrrl- 

If.  however,  a  belligerent  should   commence   an   attAck   nn   th« 

^r^iZT.^^'  "^'""^"^  ^^  *^«  fact  that  uie  TtS  en^d  there 
SarshTp^    there   was  unity   of   action   on    the   part   of'°t?e   enemy 

INDEPENDENCE   IN  THE  EXERCISE   OF  THE   RIGHTS   OF   80VEREIGNTT 

1804.  E\-ery  neutral  state  is  entitled  to  exercise  with  absnHit<> 
independence  Its  rights  of  sovereignty  in  timTof  war  as  in  timi  o? 
peace      The  free  exercise  of  thesT  rights  mTy  Sot  be  ?^t?ictS  on 

nt  '  u"Sa?  '^\f^l^''  consequent  preju5ic°e°l1ith1r'beTlfge°r^ 

?ore^ortrSa25ts^.""^^^^  °^  ^-^^^^—  -^  of^'i^is^^n'cS 

FREEDOM    OP   PEACEFUL   COMMERCE 

1805.  A  neutral  state  has  the  right  to  protect  the  freedom  of 
peaceful  commerce  of  Its  citizens  In  time  ofW  and  to  !SSre  in 
every  way  the  security  of  navigation  and  the  InvlolabUltv  of  it^ 
merchant  vessels  and  their  carries.     It  Is  llkewls?  its  duFv  to  nr<? 

SfmmVom'tS'^*?''  ''^^"^  °''"^  nationals' to^bfcSsi'dered^'^  . 
exempt  from  the  laws  of  war  so  long  as  thev  have  not  infrtncr«i 

nisT^^XZ^'TS^  'r  "^  ^'^^^'•^  tSL%\?to  do'S 
ness  as  ireely  as  in  time  of  peace.     Moreover    such  ritr}y+  rr.oTT  k» 

nn^'"t'?   ''^'■"^^   ^^«  mamt^ance   o?^^?cS  relations'not 
only  between  neutral  ports  and  those  of  the  enemy  but  b^tw^n 

r^.  ^^'"i.  P°'^^  °^  ^^^  beUigerents.  In   execution  of  treatlS^ 
eluded    diirlng   peace    and    which    must    be   cotSldere?  S   ha???e 

Zfi"^>.'f  £',!<  '°'^  notwithstanding  the  outbreak  of  war  ^ 
1806^  The  belligerents  are  bound  to  consider  in  full  force  treaties 
concluded  during  peace  with  states  which,  at  the  outbreak  of  wL? 
have  made  a  declaration  of  neutrality,  and  to  continue  to  as^ 
to  them  and  to  their  citizens  the  lull  enjoyment  of  ^  the  SSS 
and  advantages  arising  out  of  these  treaties,  Just  as  If  the  war  to 
which  these  states  remain  neutral,  had  not  supervened 

DUTIES  OF  NEUTRAL  STATES 

1807.  A  neutral  state  must: 

(a)   Abstain  faithfully  and  completely  from  taking  part  in  thn 
war  and  do  nothing  which,  directly  or  indirecUy.  may  contnbutl 
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to  T<^rAor  either  bPl!l?erent  stronger:  In  sreneral,  nbp'^ain  fmm  any 
act  -Ahatever  having  the  character  of  as.ns'ar.ce  to  or.o  o!"  tljo  bt'l- 
ligt'rc  iits  for  war  purposes:  and  abstain  Impartially  from  Unding 
assist. moe  to  either  bei::t;orent. 

(b)  Neither  permit  nor  tolera'-e  either  bellieerent.  rn  the  terri- 
tory cf  the  ^^'■ate  or  its  d'pe.-.dencies.  to  undrrtako  any  operation  or 
war  or  accompli.^h  any  act  with  rc-pec t  to  the  war. 

(ct  Undertake  by  its  laws  to  compel  all  persons  subject  to  its 
Jurisdiction  to  respect  the  rules  of  noutralify  and  the  duties  arising 
there;  rem. 

(d)  Undertake  to  enforce  its  criminal  laws  to  the  end  th.at 
persons  subject  to  lt.s  juri-^dicliun  may  not  violate  with  impunity 
the  rules  cf  neutrality  and  the  resulting  duties. 

(e)  Prevent,  by  all  means  at  its  d;:-pi.sal  ar.d  with  due  dilictencc, 
any  eventual  injury  which  may  be  done  to  eitticr  belligerent  from 
a  violation  of  its  neutrality  by  private  individuals. 

.\CTs  wh'ich  m.\y  ee  ch.lracterizfd  as  acts  of  hostility 

1808.  The  following  shall  be  deemed  prts  of  hostility: 

(a)  A-'sistance  given  to  one  of  the  bellii^erents  by  means  of  arm.ed 
troops  or  placing  at  his  disposal  ships  of  war  or  vessels  calculated 
to  aid  in  the  operations  of  the  war. 

(b)  The  pernii.ssion  or  Toleration  of  the  U:  e  of  its  territory  by  one 
of  the  belh'-teronts  for  the  passage  of  its  armies 

(c)  Permis.-ion  for  or  toleration  cf  any  operatn^n  within  its  ports 
or  territorial  wat.TS  by  a  belligerent  warship  calculated  to  stntigtht  n 
Its  poW'T  or  augm.ent  its  armament,  cr  to  take  in  provisions  and 
coal,  e.xcept  in  case  of  urgent  necrs-sity,  and  then  not  beyond  tlie 
quantity  necessary  for  the  needs  of  the  crew  during  the  time 
required  to  reach  the  nearest  hom.e  port  cf  the  belligerent. 

(di  Openly  fa\'oring  or  encouraging  the  enli.'-tment  of  recruits 
within  its  territory  on  behalf  of  one  cf  the  belligiTen's. 

(e)  Permi.=s:on  for  or  toleration  of  a  ."-hip  of  war  cr  privateer  cf 
one  cf  tho  belligerents  entering  its  ports  or  territorial  w:iters  to 
sell  cr  to  place  in  safety  its  prizes,  except  in  ca.ses  of  forcible  entry 
under  distrpss,  in  which  circumstances  sheltfr  may  be  granted, 
on  condition,  however,  of  not  taking  advantage  thereof  fur  pur- 
pose'; cf  war. 

(f)  Permission  granted  to  citizens  to  enlist  in  belligerent  armies. 
or  to  accept  letters  of  marque  to  enc.ige  in  privateering,  or  to 
acct  pt  prcpo,-r.L;  of  the  bt-Uigcrent  states  for  fitting  out  ships  of 
war  or  for  participating  in  any  mannt-r  whatever  In  the  fitting  out 
or  annament  of  a  privateer. 

ACTS    CONSISTENT    WITH     NEITTKALITY 

1809.  The  following  shall  not  be  decm.ed  hostile  acts  or  acts 
inconsistent  with  neutrality: 

(a)  The  passage  of  armies  through  neutral  territory  wh'~n  the 
belligerent  has  crossed  it  without  authonzatinn  ;ind  the  territorial 
sovereign  is  powerless  to  prevent  it  except  by  becoming  involved  in 
the  war. 

(b)  The  enlistment  In  the  belligerent  armies  of  private  individ- 
uals without  authorization  cf  the  government,  provided  the  gov- 
ernment has  applied  to  its  citizens  the  laws  in  force  concerning 
the  legal  consequences  ut  enlisting  abroad, 

(c)  Open  and  impartial  com^merce  in  munitions  of  war  carried 
on  by  individuals  at  their  own  account  and  risk,  without  direct  or 
Indirect  encouragement  cf  the  gcvprnment. 

(d)  Any  act  whatever  on  the  part  cf  private  indiviriu,Us,  not  pro- 
hihircd  by  nmnicipal  law.  which  may  have  been  of  advantage  to 
one  of  the  belligerent.s.  but  wliich  was  accomplished  on  the  initia- 
tive of  a  private  individual  alone  v.'ithout  tlie  stat-^  having  done 
anything  that  m.ay  have  contributed  to  Ifs.-en  the  individual's  risk 
and  to  protect  him  against  the  laws  of  w.u" 

1810.  It  is  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  duties  of 
neutrality  to  grant  permission  to  the  belligerents  to  transport  the 
sick  and  the  wounded  through  neutral  territory. 

BELLIGERENTS  TAKING  REFL'GE  IN  NEimiAL  PORTS  OR  TERRITORY 

1811.  It  shall  not  be  regarded  as  contrary  to  the  duties  of  neu- 
trality to  give  refuge  in  neutral  ports  to  belligerent  ships  compelled 
to  enter  on  account  of  stress  of  weather  or  of  nvtritime  di'-'asters, 
or  to  receive  on  neutral  territory  sokhers  reciucstii.g  asylum  after 
battle  or  troops  pursued  by  the  enemy  who  may  -^et-k  refuge.  These 
duties  of  humanity  must,  however,  be  accomplished  without  any 
indirect  prejudice  to  the  interests  of  the  other  belligerent  and  in 
ccir.plianre  With  the  following  rules: 

1812.  The  neutral  government  m.ay  protect  troops  which,  pursued 
by  the  enem.y.  have  taken  refuge  m  its  territory  It  may  likewise 
do  everything  required  by  humanity  tor  the  niamtenanre  and  lodg- 
In-.t  of  the  soldiers,  subject  to  the  rmht  to  be  rt  pa.d  fi-r  the  exp^mses 
Incurred  therefor  by  the  state  to  which  the  troops  bclonu,  but  it 
may  not  allow  th^^m  to  resume  fii:hting  unless  they  have  been  dis- 
armed before  leaving  the  neutral  territory. 

1813.  Tlie  netitral  governnT^r.t  is  bound  to  subject  bel'.iserent 
ships  of  war  which  have  sought  refuge  in  its  ports  on  acciunt  of 
6tie.-s  of  weather  to  the  condition  of  re-umii'.^  thtir  navigatu.Ti  only 
after  a  certain  period  of  time,  not  le.-s  than  24  hours,  following 
their  arrival.  It  may  permit  ships  which  have  been  forced  to  put 
In  for  the  purpose  of  repairing  damasre.s  to  make  only  such  repairs 
as  are  necessary  to  render  them  seaworthy  and  to  resume  their 
voyage  without  augmenting  their  armament. 

If  a  belligerent  vessel  has  taken  refuge  m  a  ntutral  port  to  e,-^>ape 
the  attack  of  an  enemy,  which  was  pursuing  it  with  superujr 
forces  and  was  certain  to  capture  it.  the  neutral  government  could 
not.  withou'  violating  the  laws  cf  neutrality,  allow  it  to  put  t>;  sea 
again  In  order  to  continue  fighting,  but  must  detain  it  and  permit 


It  to  depart  only  after  the  commander  has  given  his  word  to  take 
no  luithir  part  in  tlie  war. 

PRISCJNERS    LANDED   AND   PRI/EIS   ABANDO.-^TD   IN    NET'THAL    POKTS 

1814.  A  neutral  state  should  not  permit  a  ship  <il  war  which  by 
unavoidable  circumstances  is  compelled  to  enter  one  of  its  ports  to 
land  prisoners  of  w.ir  therein  unl.-.ss  they  are  set  free  and  permuted 
frcelv  to  depart. 

1815,  Should  a  belligerent  vessel,  owirg  to  unavoidable  c.uiscs, 
be  eompelled  to  aLaiuicn  in  a  neutral  port  or  in  neutral  territory 
prizes  which  it  has  captured,  t!ie  neutral  government  ought  to 
provide  for  the  custody  of  th"  goods  so  abandoned  and  place  them 
at  the  di^po^al  of  their  owners  unle.ss  the  goods  are  contraband 
of  war.  In  that  rase  the  goods  would  have  to  be  kept  in  custody 
un'i!  the  end  of  the  war  and  should  only  be  placed  at  the  disposal 
of  their  owners  or  of  the  captors  in  conformity  with  the  decision 
of  the  internation.il  prize  court. 

Dri.ICFNrE   RFQT'IRFD    IN    THE   OESERVANCF   C^F   THF    I  T'TIFS    OF    NFfTRALITY 

181G.  Any  government  of  a  neutral  state  which  has  not  displayed 
perfect  fairness  and  good  faith  in  the  striei  ob.s«.Tvance  of  the 
duties  of  neutralitv,  and  that  due  diligence  which  is  required  by 
the  nature  of  things  and  the  necessities  of  war  shall  be  held 
responsible  for  any  consequences  of  its  failure  to  exercise  due 
diliee::ce 

1817.  The  diligence  required  of  a;.y  government  shall  be  deter- 
mined with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  which  m;i:h'  render 
more  or  less  imminent  the  danger  of  violating  the  duties  of  neutral- 
ity and  the  possibility  of  preventing  injury  to  one  or  other  of  the 
bellig'jrer.ts. 

Its  responsibility  would  be  in  direct  proportion  to  the  means 
at  its  disposal  to  prevent  the  violatu  n  or  to  avoid  or  dimmish  the 
resulting  injury  to  a  bel!i-'f  rent  and  the  degree  "f  dihgcr^ce  dis- 
played in  adopting  them.     (Compare  rules  604  et  S'-q  ) 

FAULTS  RESULTING  FROM  THE  L.ACK   OF  DILIGENCE 

1818  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  a  government  cf  an  act  accom- 
plished (T  pkmned  bv  priv..tc  individuals  with  the  intention  of 
violating  the  duties  of  neutrality  cannot  bar  l»s  liability  for  lack 
of  diligence  on  its  part  whenever  i^uch  ignorance  may.  under  the 
circumstances,    be    considered    as    malevolent    or    gioi-.sly    negligent. 

1819  No  neutral  government  shall  be  dcmed  guilty  of  a  want 
of  du*^  diligence  for  not  having  ad  'pted  extra' irrlmary  precautlctis 
for  the  protection  of  the  interests  of  thf  belh':erent.s  by  limiting 
the  liberty  of  its  citizens  beyond  the  bounds  permitted  by  the 
insti'utions  of  the  country.  Nevertheless,  ihe  present  powerlcss- 
ness  of  a  neutral  government  in  pri-venting  a  violation  of  its  duties 
of  n'nitrallty  shall  not  be  sufficient  to  bar  Its  liability  wh'-never 
it  is  sh.own  to  have  fail- cl  in  due  time  properly  to  provide  the 
legal  means  calculated  to  prevent  private  individuals  from  violating 
the  duties  of  m  titrality. 

ARBITRAL    AWARD    ON    THE    QfFi^TION    Of    Dn.IGFNrE 

1820  The  d(  ternunation  of  the  degree  cf  diligence  which  a  gov- 
ernment IS  bound  to  observe  in  the  laithful  discharge  of  its  duties 
of  neutrality  is  an  unu'-ually  complex  ciuestiun  which  must  be 
referred  to  a  tribunal  of  arbitration. 

DfTlES    OF    Hri.LIC.F.RENTS    TOWARD     NFfmALS 

1821  The  bellijrerents  are  bound  to  cnr.y.fivr  all  states  which  at 
the  outbreak  C)f  war  have  made  a  declaration  of  neutrality  or  have 
fulhlled  the  conditions  required  to  be  legally  deemed  neutrals,  as 
enjoying  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time  of  peace,  subject  to 
the  re-tr»  »jr.s  imposed  in  accordance  with  the  common  law  In 
case  of  war. 

They  must  also  abstain  from  app'vmg  the  laws  of  war  to  the 
citizens  of  neutral  states  not  ei.g.i.gmg  in  hostile  acts,  and  con- 
sider them  under  the  protection  of  the  law  In  force  in  tune  of 
peace  whenever  thev  honestly  and  m  good  faith  perform  the  du'les 
of  neutrality  and  do  not  infrlU'^'e  the  laws  and  usay.  s  of  vv:»r. 

1822,  l"he  belligerents  shall  have  no  right  by  virtue  of  the  excep- 
tional law  of  war  to  capture  neutral  goods  on  board  an  enTny  ship, 
except  in  ca-^e  of  con'raband  of  war       (See  rul.'S  1870.  et  s«'q,) 

1823  It  shall  not  be  permissible  to  treat  a  neutral  vessel  as  an 
enemy  or  commit  attainst  it  any  act  of  hoblility,  wlien.  by  its  papers, 
the  ves.sel  is  able  to  os;abl:.-h  its  legal  status  as  a  neutral,  and  when 
there  sh.ill  be  no  well-founded  or  reasonable  ground  to  susjx^ct 
the  genuinenes.;;  of  the  documents  prohicd.  or  to  ruisj  the  pre- 
sumption that  the  ves^sel  has  forfeited  I'.s  ru.'lits  as  a  neutral. 

1824.  In  principle,  it  should  be  deemed  unlawful  to  cpp'ure 
enemy  goods  on  board  a  neutral  slnp.  unless  they  be  conuaband 
of  war.  even  with  respect  to  states  which  did  not  sign  tlie  trea'y 
of  18,56, 

1825.  Capturii.t:  an  enemy  slnp  in  neutral  te:ri*or:al  w. iters  .-^hall 
likewise  be  deemcl  unlawtul.  and  the  L-elli.;.  rent  shall  be  b'  and  to 
recognize  the  right  of  thf  neutral  state  to  request  that  the  prize 
be  .cet  free,      (Cf.  rule  1803.) 

1826  The  belligerents  have  no  right  in  tune  of  war  tn  m  dify 
the  rules  governing  peaceful  commerce,  Init  it  is  their  duty  to 
allow  the  citizens  of  neutral  states  to  navigate  their  ve.ssels"and 
condnet  commercial  rel.itions  with  perfect  fr-edom  and  security 
under  the  protection  of  the  common  law  m  ferce  in  time  of  peace 
and  of  treaties,  subject  only  to  the  restrictions  arising  lut  of 
effective  blockade  and  the  proliibition  of  carrying  contraband 
of  war. 

RIGHTS       AND      DLTIES      OF      NELTRAI  ITT       ACOPDINC       TO       THE       HACTTE 

CONVINTION    OF     1907 

1827,  TTie  states  represented  at  the  Hague  Conference  cf  1907  and 
those  which  shall  subsequently  adhere  to  the  ^.-neral  act  i^hall  be 
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bound  to  recognize  the  compulsory  legal  force  of  th-  conventional    i 
rules,  ad,-,pted   in  common   agreement,   concerning   the  riglus   and 
duties  of  neutrality  during  war  on  land  and  on  sea,  provided  tSe 
states  which  have  signed  the  general  act  are  parties  to  the  war  and 
subject  to  the  reservations  made  by  Individual  signatory  sta?es 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr  Burdick] 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr,  Speaker,  this  Congress  usually  repre- 
sents in  their  action  the  will  of  the  majority  of  the  American 
people.  This  must  be  so.  since  the  membership  of  this  body 
is  changed  so  often  and  because  of  the  ease  with  which 
objectionable  Members  may  be  removed  by  the  people 

In  this  debate  it  has  repeatedly  been  stated  that  this  Con- 
press  will  never  vote  war  against  any  nation  involved  in  the 
European  conflict.  I  do  not  believe  this  statement  is  true 
I  believe  this  Congress  or  any  other  Congress  will  vote  war 
agam.st  any  nation  just  as  soon  as  the  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  demand  it. 

Just  now  we  are  all  agreed  that  we  would  not  vote  war 
against  any  foreign  power.    We  do  not  because  there  is  no 
demand  from  the  people  of  this  country  for  any  such  declara- 
tion.   Therefore,  the  argument  that  we  do  not  want  to  go  to 
war  is  no  argument  at  all.  either  for  or  against  the  present 
bill.    To  recount  all  the  miseries  of  war  does  not  answer  the 
question  before  us.    We  have  operated  2  years  under  a  law 
having  in  it  an  embargo  against  the  exportation  of  arms  to 
warring  nations.    We  passed  that  law  when  there  was  no 
recognized  war  in  Europe  or  elsewhere.    Our  purpose  was  to 
do  all  in  our  power  in  peacetimes  to  avoid  our  being  drawn 
into  a  conflict  abroad  should  any  such  conHict  develop     I 
think  this  was  a  futile  piece  of  legislation,  because  we  could 
not  possibly  legislate  concerning  a  situation  that  was  not 
then  in  existence  and  about  which  we  knew  nothing  but 
mere  surmLse  as  to  futui-e  possibilities.    Since  this  act  was 
passed  and  after  2  years  of  its  operation  a  general  conflict 
has  broken  out  in  Europe.    Nations  are  now  at  war     At  a 
time  when  war  has  actually  broken  out  in  Europe  we  are 
asked  to  repeal  the  embargo  and  change  our  policy     If  we 
mean  now  what  we  meant  when  we  passed  the  embargo  law 
we  should  avoid  any  act  which  would  tend  to  encourage  or 
discourage  any  nation  at  war.    The  only  way  I  know  of  to 
keep  out  of  a  fight  is  to  keep  out. 

Should  we  repeal  this  embargo,  as  I  predict  the  House 
will  thi^  afternoon,  we  will  have  placed  ourselves  just  one  step 
nearer   to  involvement.    If  the  repeal  helps  some  nations 
and  handicaps  others,  those  handicapped  will  point  to  our 
act  as  the  very  means  of  their  failure.    From  those  nations 
and  those  who  sympathize  with  them  we  cannot  expect  the 
same  international   treatment   to  which   this  or  any   other 
neutral  nation  is  entitled.    Those  nations  may  commit  acts 
uhich  will  arouse  the  ire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States- 
and  just  as  soon  as  that  ire  is  sufficiently  aroused  this  Con- 
gress will  vote  war.     Whether  that  ire  is  justly  aroused  we 
will  not  know,  because  the  facts  upon  which  that  ire  is  fed 
may  not  be  facts  at  all.  or  at  least  not  all  the  fact^     Infor- 
mation will  be  fed  to  the  people  of  this  country  that  those 
who  want  war  ^.111  feed  them.    When  pubUc  opinion  is  well 
formed  in  the  United  States,  whether  based  on  facts  or  not 
that  pubhc  opinion  will  demand  action  of  this  Congress  and 
this  Congress  will  respond.    For  this  Congress  who  now  say 
we  will  not  vote  war"  to  actually  vote  war  is  the  easiest 
thing  in  the  world  to  accomplish.    All  that  is  necessary  is 
nrst  to  arouse  the  American  people. 

I  for  one  am  not  wilhng  to  predict  that  we  shall  not  enter 
to    rfr^^^"^"  '^^^'     ^  ^°^^  ^"^  ^°  ^°^-    ^  ^''^^  ^°  ^"  ^  can 

In  the  present  bill,  just  as  I  pointed  out  30  days  ago  in  this 
House.  IS  a  difficult  matter  to  vote  up  or  down.  The  pro- 
visions insisted  upon  by  the  President  that  our  ships  and 
citizens  stay  out  of  foreign  war  zones  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
best  possible  safeguard  we  could  throw  around  this  country 
That  part  of  the  bill  should  be  passed.  But  in  the  same 
bill  and  interwoven  with  it.  is  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
oa  go  We  cannot  separate  those  proposition^we  must 
vote    yes    or  "no"  as  the  bill  stands. 
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f.^r.'f^^V^T  ?.°"^"ons  I  am  convinced  to  a  moral  cer- 

«t  n.^c^fr!.i°  f "^^  °^  '^^""^  °"  ^^^  exportation  of  arms 
at  this  time— a  time  when  there  is  actual  warfare  raging 
in  Europe-would  open  the  door  to  possibilities  which  would 
actually  involve  us  in  war  or  furnish  the  basis  of  propaganda 
upon  which  a  demand  for  war  in  this  country  could  be  built 
by  those  who  would  profit  most  out  of  our  entry  into  war 

The  e^re'bm°'''  ^'  ^^^'''  ^  "^  ^""^  ^°  """^  "°°"  °° 

thfv  "^ntll^ij"?  ^  ^^^  ^^"^  ^""^^  ^^**  °"^  ^^w  ^as  ^hen 
r.  fiL  ^.  ^^°,  '^^'■'  ^""^  ^^  °^°^t  assuredly  cannot  be 
called  unneutral  if  we  mind  our  own  business  and  stick  to 
our  own  law.  The  turn  of  events  in  Europe  may  present 
^>.^t  atuation  before  us  in  a  very  short  time.  We 
l^fLfr  l"  "^^^  ^^^  situation.  But  today,  right  now,  I 
nnfH!nH^        I  ^  ^^^^"^  ^^  ^^^^  whatever  to  commit 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Disney] 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  stay  out  of'  the 
European  conflict.  We  can  stay  out.  We  shall  stay  out 
I  shaU  bend  every  energy  within  me  to  that  end.    It  is  not 

^!jy  ^''-  ^^  ^  ""^^  °^  °^  making.  We  cannot  and  must 
not  become  a  part  of  Europe  by  engaging  in  their  conflicts 
every  time  a  new  generation  of  young  men  has  arisen 

Every  reasonable  step  must  be  taken  to  insure  that  end. 
Will  retaining  the  arms  embargo  keep  us  out?  Five  years  of 
an  embargo,  at  the  instance  of  two  of  our  best  thinkers. 
Jefferson  and  Madison,  did  not  keep  us  out  in  1812  Inter- 
national law  and  President  Wilson's  best  efforts  did  not  keep 
i^  out  m  1917.  This  bill,  putting  strictures  upon  American 
shipping  and  the  movement  of  American  citizens  to  keep 

ass^iTt  ^*^  ^°^^'  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  °^^'    ^  *^^^^^^  ^^  ^^ 

Sweden  and  Norway  sold  materials  to  all  belligerents  in 

i?,rnn!o^  ^"^^'^^'Pxf  ^°  "°'^-  '^^^  ^^^  «°t  get  into  the 
European  conflict  then  and  are  not  getting  in  now,  although 
they  lost  2.000  ships  in  the  Worid  War. 

What  keeps  them  out  and  kept  them  out?  The  same 
thing  that  can  and  will  keep  us  out— a  clear-headed  national 
consciousness. 

Is  American  thinking  kept  clear  by  scarehead  statements 
and  speeches  made  in  the  Congress  and  out  by  leading 
Members— statements  not  factually  founded,  but  so  con- 
structed as  to  frighten  the  people?  Declarations  that  this 
will  or  will  not  keep  us  out  of  the  European  conflict  are 
mere  statements  of  opinion.  Since  they  are  mere  state- 
ments of  opinion,  why  emblazon  these  statements  with  sug- 
gestions, not  based  upon  fact,  the  effect  of  which  is  to 
frighten  and  confuse  the  millions  of  Americans  who  want 
above  all  things  to  see  this  cup  of  bitterness  pass 

Basically,  the  catastrophe  in  Europe  is  the  result  of  hatred. 
Why  feed  the  flames  of  hatred  in  America  with  wild  state- 
ments that  result  in  evil,  in  the  guise  of  good? 

Can  the  American  conscience  stay  clear  if  the  molders 
Of  public  opmion  in  America  persist  in  rash  acts  and  rash 
statements?  Has  a  group  of  self-styled  Solomons  descended 
upon  the  earth,  who  beheve  that  dogmatic  statements  amount 
to  sound  reason?  No,  Mr.  Speaker;  pride  of  opinion  is  a 
snare  and  a  delusion,  and  it  is  more  calculated  to  deceive 
than  to  instruct. 

For  my  part,  the  reasoning  of  Senator  George  Norris-  of 
A^^^Kh.^^^^^'  Secretary  of  State  under  Hoover;  William 
Allen  White,  leader  of  American  thought  for"  half  a  century 
President  Roosevelt,  and  other  great  Americans,  seems  log- 
ical. ^     . 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  concluded  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of 
the  pending  measure.  I  shaU  vote  to  repeal  the  existing 
arms-embargo  law  and  to  substitute  a  bona  fide  cash-and- 
carry  system.  I  desire  to  state  briefly  the  reasons  which 
have  led  me  to  this  conclusion,  which  have  led  me  to  adopt 
this  course  of  action.  First,  let  us  consider  the  end  which 
we  seek  to  accomplish  and  then  consider  the  means  which 
are  best  calculated  to  accomplish  that  end. 
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Fortunatply.  wp  all  aerree  as  to  the  end.  We  diffi'r  only  as 
to  the  best  means  for  accomplishing  that  end.  There  is  one 
point,  at  least,  upon  which  we  all  aeree — the  desire  to  k^^ep 
this  country  out  of  this  war.  In  that  desire  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  is  as  united  as  one  man.  In  that  de.-ire 
the  people  of  this  country  are  united.  Few  there  are.  if  any, 
who  would  be  willing  to  see  this  country  reenter  the  bloody 
shambles  of  Europe.  That  sentiment  is  universal  at  this 
time. 

But  you  ask  if  everybody  desires  to  keep  the  peace,  if 
everybody  desires  to  keep  out  of  this  war.  why  should  we 
worry?  Why  all  this  anxiety?  Why  all  this  solicitude? 
There  are  two  sufficient  answers  to  that  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  takes  two  countries  to  kf^ep  the  peace,  whereas 
one  country  can  break  the  peace,  can  precipitate  war.  No 
one  country  alone  can  decide  whether  it  will  have  peace  or 
war  with  another  country.  The  worse  of  two  countries  can 
provoke  war.  can  embroil  itself  and  others  in  war.  I  repeat, 
there  is  no  certain,  no  sovereign  way,  by  which  the  most 
peace-loving  country,  acting  alone,  can  preserve  peace  and 
prevent  war.  I  mean,  of  course,  no  country  that  is  not  will- 
ing or  is  not  bound  to  purchase  peace  at  the  price  of  sur- 
render. 

In  the  second  place,  the  voice  of  experience  bids  us  beware. 
In  considering  the  future  we  must  remember  the  pa.'^t.  When 
the  World  War  broke  cut  in  1914  the  desire  in  this  country 
to  keep  out  of  that  struggle  was  as  universal  then  a.s  the 
desire  to  keep  out  of  the  present  war  is  all-pervading  now. 
The  very  suggestion  that  we  enter  that  war  provoked  unani- 
mous protest  and  abhorrence.  At  the  outbreak  of  that  war 
President  Wihon  him.- elf  proclaimed: 

We  must  be  impartial  m  thought  as  well  as  in  action,  must  put 
a  curb  upon  <  ur  '^entlmpiits  as  well  as  u;x)n  every  transaction  that 
m.ght  be  crn.-lruccl  as  a  preference  of  one  party  t(j  the  struggle 
before  another. 

But  time  passed,  and  war  came.  Incident  follcwod  upon 
Incident,  casualty  upon  casualty,  and  disaster  upon  disaster. 
One  tragedy  trod  upon  the  heels  of  another.  Our  .-hips  were 
sunk.  Our  citizens  were  killed.  Blood  of  our  blood  went  to 
watery  graves.  Our  sympathies  were  touched.  Our  t-mo- 
tions  were  stirred.  Our  passions  were  inflamed.  Inter-'.-^ted 
and  insidious  propaganda  fed  the  flume.s.  We  entered  the 
war.  We  sent  2,000,000  soldiers  into  the  slaughter  pens  of 
Europe,  It  cost  us  uncounted  bilhons  of  treasury.  But  that 
was  not  the  worst — it  cost  us  rivers  of  blood.  It  cost  tens  of 
thou.-ands  of  lives.  It  wrecked  many,  many  other  lives  which 
It  did  not  destroy.  Many  a  young  li.fe  was  ruined  in  the  very 
morning  of  existence — left  mere  mutilated  im.ages.  As  we 
respect  and  honor  the  veterans  of  the  last  war.  no  one  wi.^hes 
to  reinforce  them  with  the  veterans  of  another  war.  As  we 
cherish  and  revere  the  Gold  Star  Mothers,  we  do  not  wish  to 
increase  their  number  by  reenacting  their  tragedies.  We 
want  no  more  mothers  in  this  country  to  be  weeping  like 
Rachael  of  old  for  her  children. 

But  I  need  not  repeat  what  everybody  knows.  I  need  not 
reiterate  what  everybody  believes.  I  ne^  not  recall  what 
no  one  can  forget. 

I  come  now  to  the  simple  question  that  is  in  every  heart, 
that  is  on  every  lip:  How  can  we  keep  out  of  this  war?  I 
wish  that  I  knew  the  answer.  The  m.ost  that  we  can  do,  the 
best  that  we  can  do,  is  to  take  counsel  of  experience.  Let  us 
act  pursue  the  path  that  led  us  into  the  last  war.  Let  us, 
as  far  as  we  can,  avoid  the  causes  that  dragged  or  drove  us 
into  that  conflict.  There  were  some  then  who  strove  to  avert 
war,  but  they  strove  in  vain.  Let  us  now  do  everything  that 
human  foresight  can  do  to  prevent  the  sinking  of  our  ships. 
to  prevent  the  killing  of  our  citizens,  and  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  those  causes  and  those  casualties  which  involved  us 
in  that  catastrophe.  The  pending  resolution  is  at  least  de- 
signed to  do  that.  It  proposes,  among  other  things,  to  repeal 
the  existing  arms-embargo  law.  The  present  law  places  an 
embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms,  munitions,  and  the  im- 
plement.s  of  war  to  a  belligerent  or  to  a  participant  in  a 
declared  war,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  the  shipment  of  the 
rav.-  materials  out  of  which  arms  and  munitions  are  made. 
It  does  not  prohibit  our  ships  from  transporting  such  raw 
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materials  to  the  btlligt^rent  countries.  It  doe.s  not  proh'b-t 
our  ships  from  traveling  in  troubled  waters — in  l>-lligcrent 
waters.  It  did  not  prevent  the  City  u1  Flint  from  falling  into 
the  hands  of  a  belligerent  power.  It  would  not  prevent  our 
citizens  from  traveling  on  our  ships  into  iho.^o  danger  zones 
where  dtath  lurks  m  the  deep — nay,  where  death  "^lalks  I'ke 
a  pestilt-nce  at  noontime." 

The  pending  measure  proposes  to  do  those  very  things,  to 
prevent,  as  lar  as  we  can,  tho.-e  causes  which  plunged  u^  into 
the  last  war.  The  pending  measure  not  only  forbids  cur 
ships  to  transport  arms  and  m.unitions  to  a  warring  power  but 
forbids  them  to  transport  the  raw  materials  out  of  which  the 
implements  of  war  are  made.  Not  only  that,  it  lorbids  our 
ships  to  tranj^port  both  raw  materials  and  finished  products 
of  every  kind  to  a  warring  nation.  More  than  that,  it  for- 
bids our  vessels  to  enter  the  ports  or  to  entrr  the  waters  of 
those  countries  where  the  war  is  waging.  There  are  some, 
indeed,  who  complain  that  the  propo.scd  measure  goes  too  far, 
that  the  proposfd  sacrifices  are  too  great.  But  if  this  bill 
errs  at  all.  it  errs  on  the  side  of  peace.  For  my  c  wn  part,  I 
am  willing  to  do  everything— I  am  willing  to  make  any  sacri- 
fice that  can  be  made  with  honor — to  preserve  peace  and  to 
avert  war.  I  am  unwiUmg  to  do  less.  I  shall,  therefore,  vote 
for  this  mea.sure  in  the  belief  that  it  is  a  bona  fide  cash-and- 
carry  measure. 

Thi.s  act,  if  pa.ssed,  will,  among  other  things.  p;rh;bit  the 
sale  of  arms  and  munitions  in  this  country  to  any  belligerent 
government  ex-epf  for  ca^h.  It  will  prohibit  the  export  of 
materials  of  any  kind  to  a  belligerent  state  until  the  .shipper 
has  filed  a  sworn  statement  with  port  colli-ctors  that  title  has 
been  transferred  to  .some  foreign  govrrnment.  corporation, 
agency,  or  national.  It  will  require  all  b.'lligerents  to  trans- 
port all  such  materials  and  munitions  in  their  own  ves.sels  or 
in  the  ve.s.sels  of  some  other  country  than  the  United  States. 
It  also  prohibits  the  .'shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  in 
Ameri:an  vc^iscls  to  any  bell:grrent  port  on  the  globe  and  it 
bars  American  vessels  from  tran.sporting  ."supplies  or  passen- 
gers to  belligerent  ports  situated  in  a  danger  zone  or  combat 
area.  Last,  but  not  least,  it  forbids  Am':^rican  citiz-ns  to 
travel  on  the  ships  of  a  belligerent  power,  whether  armed  or 
unar.mcd. 

I  repeat  that  I  support  this  resolution  in  the  bt  lief  that  it 
is  a  bona  fide  cash-and-carry  measure  and  upon  the  as.mr- 
ance  that  it  will  be  administered  as  such  in  good  fa.th.  When 
I  .say  cash  and  carry  I  mean  cash  and  carry.  With  me  cash 
does  not  mean  credit  and  credit  does  not  mean  cish.  Cash, 
as  we  say  out  West,  means  "cash  on  the  barrel  hea  1."  Ninety 
days  is  not  cash.  I  would  not  vote  for  a  makeshift  or  a 
.-ubterfuge. 

I  want  Congress  to  pull  the.se  evils  up  by  the  roots.  I 
want  Congress  to  do  its  duty.  I  want  the  legislative  depart- 
ment to  mH:t  and  to  dischargf^  its  responsibility.  The  ad- 
ministration, the  enforcement  of  the  measure,  must,  under 
our  system,  be  left  to  the  executive  department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  ask  me  whether  this  measure,  if 
enacted,  will  positively  keep  us  out  of  war,  I  an.-wer  that  I 
do  not  know.  No  man  can  tell.  I  know  of  no  loyal  recipe 
to  prevent  war.  If  I  did  know,  I  would  be  wiser  than  other 
men,  because  they  do  not  know.  They  may  decla.m  they  do, 
but  they  cannot  be  that  wi.se.  During  the  last  3,500  years 
there  have  been  more  than  8,000  treaties  of  peace  entered 
into  among  the  warring  nations  of  the  past.  The  average 
life  of  these  treaties  was  less  than  6  months.  The  mortality 
rate  on  the  average  was  more  than  two  treatiis  for  each 
and  every  year  during  the  last  three  and  one-half  thousand 
years.    So  how  can  we  now  be  dogmatic  in  our  be.iefs? 

If  you  ask  me  \^-hy  I  am  not  content  to  retain  and  to  rely 
upon  the  existing  arms  embargo  law,  I  can  ma  ice  but  one 
answer,  and  I  answer  in  the  light  of  experience.  We  tried 
the  embargo  once.  We  tried  it  from  1807  until  181L  The 
first  Embargo  Act  was  passed  in  1807.  It  was  followed  by 
nonintercour.se  acts  and  nonimportation  acts.  Mr.  Jefferson 
believed  that  the  embargo  would  keep  us  out  o:  war.  He 
tried  it  in  good  faith.  Jefferson  said  that  he  could  hardly 
withhold  himself  from  the  wish  that  an  ocean  oi  fire  rolled 
between  this  country  and  Europe.    President  Madison,  suc- 


ceeding Jefferson,  tried  the  embargo  in  good  faith     it  did 

A?  au'?vents°th  "'  ^l''    ''  ''''''''  ^^^"-    ''  ^^^t  fail  no; 
At  all  events  the  embargo  is  condemned  by  experience     It 

tT?ed    It'h"  ^^^^,^^^"--     ^^  pending  plan  has  not  been 

^eL^^^C^z;:^  ^^  '^'  ^^^^-^- ''  ^-  -t 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  you  ask  why  I  am  not  wiUing  to  repeal 
n  ,t  I  ni  "'%"'"''  '"'^""^^  ""^  ^'^  it  ^°  ^t  that.  w!hy  I'^m 
w  1  inT  "'J"  '''"'"  ''  i^t-^'-^ti^nal  law,  why  I  am  n^ 
willing  to  rciy  upon  international  law  to  keen  us  mn  nf 
war  I  make  this  answer:  we  relied  upon  the    aw  o^  nat  ons 

0  keep  us  out  of  the  last  war.  We  pleaded  we  insisted 
upon  our  rights  as  a  neutral.  We  insisted  that  the  bdlfger-' 
ent  powers  obser^•e  the  duties  enjoined  upon  them  by  the  law 

sancmrard  ^^if'f  "'  international  law.  in  spite  of  all  its 
sancfit>  and  all  its  sanctions,  we  became  involved  in  the 
blood.est  holocaust  that  ever  scourged  the  so^s  o    men     ^ 

nf;  f/r^  "^T  ^'  '^'"^^  '^  ^  J^'^^e  the  future  by  the 
past.  If  I  insist  upon  taking  counsel  of  experience  If  I  de- 
clme  to  accept  the  advice  and  authority  of  those  In  high 
Places  who  would  counsel  us  to  revive  the  age-old  and  tSie- 
honored  doctrine  of  international  law  and  who  would^sk 

•^im.  hnn '"i^H  ^^'^'  ^'  ^'  ^^"^  ^"  t^e  past  upon  that 
time-honored  doctrine"  to  keep  us  out  of  war 

lJ^t.'f'n"r?i^'  ^^l  °^  "^^^°^'  t°  ^^'^  "^  °"t  of  the 
01  war.  Like  the  embargo,  it  has  been  condemned  by  ex- 
?«ThT'\K^  i""'^'  ^""'^^'"^  ^"^  f°""d  ^^"ti"g-    We  put  our 

fmk  ?, rn OH  f''K°n"^'^°'^  ^^^  ^°'^  ^°P^^-  ^^^  Dead  Sea 
fruit,  turned  to  bitterness  and  ashes  on  the  lips 

To  revive  the  law  of  nations  and  rely  upon  the  law  of 
nations  to  keep  us  out  of  this  war  could,  in  my  judgment 
lead  us  again  into  hostilities.  We  know  what  would  happen 
w-e  know  from  recent  and  from  bitter  experience,  we  know 
^■LTh  f 'P^^°"^d  be  sunk,  that  our  people  would  l^ 
ki.lcd.  that  passion  and  propaganda  would  again  run  riot  that 
history  would  probably  again  repeat  itseS  and  repeat  Us 
tragedies.     That  would  be  the  way  into  war.  not  the  way 

1  realize  as  much  as  anyone  that  the  pending  proposal  Is 
m  a  certain  sense,  an  experiment,  but.  sir,  it  is  counseled  by 

nast'^'i^h.  ^5  P^"P"-^^d  P^^n  has  not  been  tried  in  the 
past.  It  has  not  been  condemned  by  experience.  It  has  not 
been  adjudged  in  default  at  the  bar  of  history.  The  em- 
bargo has  bc-en  tried  and  it  failed.    The  law  of  nations  has 

iTrlZ^  'r.^  ''  'u''^     ''  "^^^  ^  ^^^t  the  propos^  plan 
will  meet  with  no  better  fortune  In  the  future,  but  we  can- 
not know,  we  do  not  know  that  in  advance.    It  has  not  been 
bm  TnTh  ^^"J^.^"''•    '  ^^""°t  lift  the  veil  of  the  futoe 
thl  t.\      ^^^  °f  experience,  the  proposed  plan  holds  out 

Iv^rt'^the'eXoJ^^r""""^^  ^'^  '^"^^"^^  °^  T"  ^"'  ^° 

Just  a  word  about  the  oft-quoted  idea  that  w^  are  chang- 

ing  the  rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game.    To  be  literally  cor- 

which'" V/^r!?  '^^""^^"^  '^'  ""'^^  ^^°^^  the- game  started. 

:S[^  hTd  rticnroJr°  ^o^x:'^.:-j::^ 

bui?e?U'!?^^'''v^L'!S'  ""l^  ^°  ^°  ^"°^  *^°se  mtemational 
^^H?Von°  ^^''^  ^l^"^  "^^^  *^^"  they  with  their  propa- 
ganda  call  a  senseless  war.  for  which  they  have  been  pre- 

"You'.f 'w^^r'l'-  *°  '"^  '°  "^  ^^^^^  ^^^^tly  or  In^i^ectly: 
You  started  to  change  the  rules.  We  started  the  dreadfu 
game  of  war^  Now  it  will  be  immoral  for  you  to  change  The 
SmLS:;?''''i '\ '"^^  holocaust."  In  other  words,  thos^ 
beUigerents  who  have  constantly  attempted  to  presence  the 
peace  and  who  made  their  calculations  in  the  light  of  neace 
ra  her  than  in  the  shadow  of  war.  will  not  4 Xmittrd  by 
^.n  ?  >7'  7^'°  ^"^"-^^  themselves  against  the  aggressor- 
even  to  buy  food  and  clothing  for  their  women  and  children 

^und  of"^  ""t^  '^"''^  ''''''  ^^^  "^^•^•^  ^"d  tremble  a  the 
^em  «n  ^h'"^™'^  r°*°"-  ^  ^■^"Id  treat  them  alike  and  let 
^uZi  ^""^  ^"^  opportunities  according  to  tiieir  own 
situations,  to  purchase  our  materials.  ^^ 
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I  must  reiterate  what  has  been  caUed  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  that  the  neutral  nations  in  Ei^ope!^neutraI 
both  in  this  and  In  the  last  war-^s  Sweden   for  instance 
^X'  he'  Zt  '^r'\^'\^'^^erents,  taS  tL^eVT^'nces 
under  the  rules  of  international  law.    I  am  Informed  that 

lTZrtJ:^7  lost  a  thousand  ships  each  in  the  'as 
war,    but    they   did   not   become   embroiled   in   the   conflirf- 
merely  because  they  traded  with  belligerents 

conflicUiS'in  thp'!;^  "'^'  likelihood  of  our  getting  into  this 
connict  lies  in  the  danger  to  democracy.  Under  the  doctrine 
of  democracy  America  has  grown  powerful  and  great  and 
ion"  ir?h«l  ^''  Tf  tained  his  rights  under  our'coiL;titu^ 
tion.  If  that  principle  becomes  the  more  endangered  in 
Europe,  then  it  is  possible  to  foresee  a  change  ?rom  the  n^^ 
prevailing  sentiment  against  entry  into  the  European  con 

P^o  ecTfh:  IS^Trinf  rr^"°^  °"  "^^  ^^^  of^^ou^'reSplT t^ 
protect  the  doctrine  of  democracy,  even  to  resorting  to  war 

I  reneat'^'t'S^?'.*''^  which  this  Nation  was  brought  Sfto  being 
I  repeat  that  in  my  judgment,  there  lies  the  possibilRv  of 
our  involvement,  when  and  if  democracy  In  EiS    in  the 

^etTxUnc  IoTar;^h  •  "^T""  ^"  ^^^^  da:i^erof"coS! 
piete  extinction  and  the  civilized  world  likely  to  be  forcibly 

urned  over  to  international  brigandry-then   and  not  untn 

then  IS  there  a  possibility  of  sentiment  in  this  cSunS-y  S 

revolutiomzed  to  a  desire  to  enter  the  war         ''"""'^^  ^^"^ 

My  judgment  Is  that  the  aggressors  under  force  of  cir- 

crnci"  with'Th^"'    "^^^^^    ^    ^°"^^^^^    to    tSce    th  ir 
thfs  c^nfS^^       Thi.  hnf^^'^^^r'  P^^^^-^^king  nations   in 
T  c>fon      f    ,      l^  ?'"  "^^""^'t  approaches  that  objective 

hav  ng  n  tind'th^',^'  '^T'i'  ''  thoughtful  prememtation; 
having  m  mmd  the  boys— including  my  own  sons— and  the 
mothers  of  this  Nation,  and  keeping  also  In  mind  that  under 
our  democracy  we  have  personal  and  Individual  rights  that 
t'h^/.l'^'"^  ^"^  ^°  important  to  us  and  our  poSerUy 
tha  they  are  worth  every  effort,  both  physical  and  men  al' 
that  we  can  put  forth  to  solve  this  problem 

We  know  that  the  ancient  nations  of  the  earth  flourished 
decayed,  and  disintegrated.  We  have  the  consolation  that 
h  story  teaches  most  unmistakably  that  nations,  like  in- 
fh^^'ll''■^^T^'  according  to  their  right  thinking,  and 
nnH  -n.  ;,^°^^trous  exaltation  of  a  material  sense  of  power 
?uin  «nH  H^'"''.  jnevitably  leads  to  decline,  deterioration, 
ruin,  and  downfall.     [Applause.] 

PvfpnH^^^^^^-,  ^''-  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  and  include  therein  a  letter 

Vy.^\tl  ^^-^^^"^o^  I^inchot.  of  Pennsylvania 
ordered^^^^^^  ^'°  tempore.    Without  objection.  It  is  so 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  fMr.  Brewster] 

thfnh«^f/^^^-    ^'-  ^P"^^"'-  ^^^t  spring  I  was  one  of 
the  charter  members  of  the  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out 

waf  hp7n"  ^^''-    ir^'  Profoundly  concerned  that  America 
t^nn    f.l  war-conditioned.    My  attendance  at  the  conven- 

Snred  m.^h^T''^"  ^^^'^  ^^  ^^^^^2°  ^^  September  con- 
vinced  me  that  Amenca  was  war-wary 

AJl  polls  now  indicate  that  95  percent  of  the  American 
people  are  profoundly  opposed  to  our  entering  any  foreign 

De^Dle^S?  wi?^*°^?°-^  "°  Congress  can  put  the  American 
people  into  war  in  their  present  temper.    There  is  instant 

Tnl""''  °!^^  ^°^^^  *^^^  ^^"^  ^"  ^«  direction     ^op^- 
ganda  must  be  much  more  subtle  than  it  was  in  1917 

How  to  keep  America  out  of  war  is  the  fundamental  issue 
There  is  general  agreement  that  we  were  drawn  into  the  last 
H.f  f,;^  ^^■^  pnmary  causes.  War  passions  were  inflamed 
by  the  sinking  of  American  ships  carrying  supplies  to  bel- 
hgerents  and  by  the  drowning  of  AmericL  p^sengers  on 
belligerent  ships.  Our  self-interest  was  aroused  by  the^rge 
credits  to  the  Allies  and  the  possibility  of  their  loss  Each 
of  these  causes  is  measurably  removed  in  the  pending  legis- 
lation. American  ships  may  not  carry  anything  to  belliger- 
ent ports  in  Europe  and  may  not  enter  combat  zones.  Amer- 
icans are  prohibited  from  traveling  on  belligerent  vessels. 
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American-oTXTied  goods  may  not  even  leave  America  con- 
signed to  any  belligerent.  All  credits  to  belligerents  are 
prohibited  even  for  90  days. 

Any  Americans  who  are  against  Roosevelt,  right  or  wrong, 
may  be  reassured  by  the  knowledge  that  these  provisions 
are  most  unacceptable  to  the  administration  and  have  been 
ccn.-istentiy  opposed. 

I  have  voted  for  the  embargo  hitherto  under  the  convic- 
tion that  it  would  discourage  resort  to  arms.  That  hope  has 
been   proved  vain. 

Our  problem,  now  is  how  to  keep  from  being  involved. 
The  longer  the  war  lasts  the  more  danger  there  is  that 
America  will  be  drawn  in. 

I  believe  removing  the  embargo  will  tend  to  shorten  the 
war  and  encourage  a  diplomatic  peace. 

My  ccnclusion  is  strengthened  by  the  Russian-German 
alliance  which  has  profoundly  altered  the  world  picture  smce 
we  last  considered  this  matter  3  months  ago. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  at  this  juncture  to  take  action  that 
is  calculated  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  Hitler  and  Stalm. 

Whatever  may  be  the  limits  of  their  ambitions  or  their  pur- 
poses, they  obviously  bode  no  good  for  the  things  in  which  we 
believe.  Their  coalition  has  a  sinister  significance  and  one 
that  no  thou'  htful  student  of  world  affairs  can  properly  icnore. 

Th.-  Ccmniunist  Commissar  of  Foreign  Affairs.  Mr.  Molo- 
tov,  sees  signs  of  a  hcly  war  and  attacks  the  Vatican  concern 
over  the  godle.-sness  that  is  sweeping  over  Europe.  Appar- 
ently Stalin  considers  this  is,  and  is  determined  this  shall 
continue,  an  unholy  war. 

Russia  is  opening  its  markets  100  percent  to  Germany. 
America  has  opened  its  markets  85  percent  to  all  who  come. 

In  the  interest  of  keeping  America  out  of  war,  I  believe 
we  may  wisely  impose  the  restrictions  of  this  bill  on  credits 
and  on  American  passengers  and  vessels  entering  the  war 
zones  and  may  open  our  markets  100  percent  to  all  who  may 
have  the  cash  to  buy  and  take  away. 

All  signs  indicate  this  is  not  likely  to  m.ean  a  war  boom. 
The  singed  American  cat  dreads  the  fires  of  another  war 
inflation. 

Any  who  support  this  legislation  under  the  hope  of  a  busi- 
ness boom  are  likely  soon  to  be  disillusioned. 

The  world  has  moved  some  distance  since  it  wa.s  last  in- 
volved in  strife.  Peoples  are  generally  both  war-weary  and 
war-wary. 

America  can  keep  cut  of  this  war.  and  the  restrictions  on 
cur  shipping  and  our  credits  will  be  most  helpful  to  this  end 
that  we  all  alike  desire. 

Let  us  all  recognize  the  high  determination  of  Americans 
everywhere  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Let  us  be  charitable  to 
the  patriotic  purpose  of  all  those  with  whom  we  may  tem- 
porarily disagree. 

America  is  going  to  emerge  from  this  holocaust  strength- 
ened and  spiritually  rededicated  to  fulfilling  our  manifest 
mission  as  an  example  of  ordered  democratic  progress  for  the 
salvation  of  the  world — not  by  our  armed  might,  although  we 
shall  be  adequately  prepared — but  by  the  awakening  of  indi- 
vidual Americans  everywhere  to  our  responsibility  as  Ameri- 
cans to  make  of  our  democracy  a  more  pronounced  success. 
Then  the  weary  struggling  peoples  of  the  earth  may  be 
moved  to  follow  our  example,  and  democracy  will  experience 
a  renaissance.  "I,  if  I  be  lifted  up,  will  draw  all  men  unto 
Me."     I  Applause.) 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania    (Mr.  Dunn  I   such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  were  convinced  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  bill  now  before  the  House  would  lead  u.s  toward 
war,  I  would  not  support  it.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law,  will  keep  us  out  of  war. 

In  the  World  War  thousands  of  men  were  blinded.  Al- 
though, in  my  opinion,  blindness  is  not  the  worst  aCliction 
that  can  befall  man.  nevertheless,  it  is  a  terrible  handicap. 
I  know  what  I  am  talking  about  because  for  30  years  I  have 
been  without  vision.  Do  you  suppose  that  I  would  favor 
legislation  which  I  knew  would  result  in  the  murdering  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  human  beings  and  in  the  maim- 
ing of  thousands  for  life?    No;  I  would  not!    War  is  inhuman. 


If  we  would  take  the  profits  out  of  war.  and  there  would  bo 
no  such  thing  as  annexations  or  indemnities,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  nations  would  go  to  war.  I  do  not  tliink  that  the 
people  of  our  Nation  or  of  any  other  nation  in  the  world  want 
war.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  great  Presid  nt  Rou.sevrlt 
would  intentionally  have  us  participate  in  a  wai  unlrss  it  was 
absoluttly  neces.sary  to  defend  the  pocple  rf  our  ciuniry.  The 
President  has  demonstrated  many  tunes  that  his  main  interest 
is  in  humanity. 

If  we  would  use  about  one-tenth  cf  the  ninnry  which  is 
expended  tor  munitions  and  other  damnable  cievices  of  war 
for  education  and  for  the  eradication  of  .'-lums  we  would  be 
doing  something  that  is  not  only  constructive  but  also  very 
humane. 

Almost  every  square  foot  of  ground  in  Europe  has  been  sat- 
urated with  human  blocd  becau;-c  of  religiou.^.  national,  and 
racial  hatred;  and  luiman  bicod  will  continue  to  be  spilled 
until  that  time  comes  when  man  will  look  upon  h:s  fellow  man 
as  his  brother.  Any  country  that  p;'r.sccutes  people  because 
of  their  religion,  nationality,  race,  or  color  should  be  con- 
demned— in  fact,  our  country  is  guilty  of  inhuman  treatment 
of  many  of  its  own  people.  The  great  God  cl  the  universe 
has  put  on  this  earth  an  abundance  of  everything  nccts.sary 
for  man,  and  yet  in  every  nation  in  the  world  thousands  of 
human  be;ngs  are  poverty  stricken.  It  is  di  graceful  and 
abominable  for  mankind  to  be  compelled  to  suf  cr  m  a  world 
of  plenty.  I  hope  the  time  is  not  far  distant  wtcn  the  people 
cf  every  nation  in  the  world  will  come  under  ,ine  flag — the 
flag  of  humatuty.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire  1  Mr.  SteaensI  such  time  as  h?  may  desire. 

Mr.  STEARNS  of  New  Hampshire.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  this  House  in  1935  and  19:;7,  when  the 
present  law  was  placed  on  the  statute  books,  but  as  a  World 
War  veteran  and  a  former  member  of  the  Foreun  Service  of 
the  United  States  I  was  naturally  interested.  My  impression 
about  lecislation  in  this  body  is  that  few  mattus  that  have 
been  thorotij^hly  considered  and  vigorously  dcbat<>d  arc  passed 
by  .such  overwhelming  majorities  as  this  was;  and  while  I  did 
not  even  then  approve  of  the  principle  of  an  aims  embargo, 
I  fear  that  I  looked  on  the  so-called  Neutrality  A:t  as  a  prob- 
ably harmless  gesture  expressing,  whether  wisel.v  or  not,  the 
universal  desire  of  the  American  people  for  peace. 

Since  then  I  have  seen  some  of  the  complications  that  the 
arms  embargo  can  give  rise  to  under  varying  and  unforeseen 
conditions.  As  a  Member  of  this  House,  and  nf  it.s  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  I  had  occasion  at  the  last  ."-e.ssion  to  go 
into  the  matter  more  thoroughly,  and  my  conviction  has 
grown  and  hardened  that  so  long  as  such  a  provi:  ion  remains 
law  it  will  raise  more  problems  than  it  solves  and  will  tend 
to  incidents  and  involvement.  I  therefore  voted  against  re- 
storing the  embargo  to  the  Bloom  bill.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  regret  my  vote  in  that  Instance,  and  I  .see  nothing  in  the 
changed  conditions  of  today  to  change  my  stard.  On  the 
contrary.  I  believe  that  the  recent  trend  cf  events  has  justified 
and  borne  out  the  wisdom  of  that  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very  proud  of  the  district  hat  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  this  Hcu.se.  The  people  of  the 
Second  New  Hampshire  District  are  a  sober,  earnest,  industri- 
ous, thoughtful  people,  of  whom  it  has  been  said  that  they 
have  all  of  the  Puritan's  virtues  and  none  of  t:s  defects. 
They  are  tolerant,  friendly,  and  peace  loving;  but  woe  betide 
the  man  who  thinks  that  he  can  dictate  to  them  or  trample 
on  their  righis.  Their  fathers  fought  and  .'.i  bdued  the 
wilderness;  they  fought  at  Bunker  Hdl  and  Bennington  and 
on  many  another  field  for  American  independence,  and  they 
sent  a  larger  percentage  of  their  manhood  into  Lhe  war  to 
preserve  the  Union  than  any  other  Northern  State.  I  belong 
to  them  and  I  understand  them;  and  it  was  more  of  a  satis- 
faction than  a  surprise  to  me  to  find  that  the  poi-iiion  I  have 
tak.n  met  with  the  approval  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
cf  them,     i  Applause.] 

The  people  of  my  district  want  peace;  they  see  no  reason 
for  our  invclvrment  in  the  present  war.  They  are  cool  and 
level-headed  about  this  and  wUl  not  be  stampeded  by  emo- 
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tional  appeals  based  on  incidents  such  as  arc  bound  to  occur 
as  tl-,e  conflict  takes  its  courses  and  which  no  legislation 
can  prevent  from  occuiTing. 

At  the  same  time  their  sym.pathies  are  wholly  and  deeply 
engaged  on  the  side  of  those— call  them  democracies  or 
net— who.  with  whatever  faults  and  shortcomings  are  fight- 
mg  today,  as  they  see  it.  for  the  principles  of  human  freedom 
which  their  fathers  embodied  in  our  Bill  of  Rights  They 
feel  strongly  that  the  present  law  seems  to  assist  those  who 
are  attacking  thase  principles,  and  that  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo  would  be  welcomed  with  rejoicing  in  BerUn 
and  Moscow;  and  they  tell  me  that  they  are  unwilling  that 
any  dictator  shall  tell  them  what  laws  they  are  to  keep  and 
what  reject.  I  should  not  know  how  to  face  them  if  I  voted 
for  what  they  would  consider  a  .'surrender  of  their  inde- 
pt-ndence  in  the  face  cf  threats  and  intimidation. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time  of  the  House  for  any  ex- 
tended argument,  as  I  believe  the  case  for  the  present  bqi 
has  been  fully  and  ably  presented.  I  should  like  to  add  just 
this : 

Some  of  the  opponents  of  this  bill  are  proposing— illogi- 
cauy.  It  seems  to  me— to  compromise.    From  the  point  of  view 
of  one  who,  like  my.self.  regrets  the  surrender  of  hard-won 
principles  of  international  law.  the  present  bill  as  a  whole 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  painful  but  probably  necessary 
compromise,  which  surrenders  rights  for  which  our  ancestors 
have  fought  and  died,  in  the  hope  thereby  of  maintaining 
ptace.    My  sentiments  have  been  brilliantly  expressed  by  that 
indomitable   son    of   our    si.stcr   S^ate   of   Vireinia,   Senator 
Carter  Glass,  in  a  memorable  statement  which  I  am  sure  no 
Member  of  this  House  has  failed  to  read.     Like  him    I  am 
forced  to  recognize  the  practical  necessity  for  compromise; 
and  I  shall  vote  for  this  resolution  with  the  conviction  that 
it  is  a  wise  and  practical  measure  which  reasserts  our  fre'^- 
dom  of  action,  while  tending  to  guard  us  against  incidents 
which  mi^ht  arouse  the  national  passions  and  break  down  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people  tiieir  pre^^ent 
will  to  peace,    i  Applause.] 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  FISH.  MrT  Speaker,  may  I  inquire  how  much  time  is 
left  ? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  I  Mr.  Bloom]  has  used  1  hour  and  34  minutes  The 
gentlen^an  from  New  York  I  Mr.  FisHJ  has  used  1  hour  and 
25  minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing w.th  reference  to  the  time.  I  understood  that  debate 
was  to  run  until  3:20. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  vield' 

Mr.  BLOOM.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  And  I  hope  this  wiU  not  be  taken  out  of 
the  time  for  either  side. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  yesterday  I  submitted  a  unanimous  con- 
sent request  that  would  have  carried  the  debate  until  3 
o  clock  today.  That  request  was  objected  to.  After  con- 
sultation I  decided  to  move  the  previous  question  at  3  o'clock 
but  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Bloom]  and  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pish  I  feel  they 'are  com- 
mitted to  20  minutes  more  time— 10  minutes  a  side  I  have 
agreed  to  that,  but  I  shall  move  the  previous  question  at 
exactly  3:20. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Jones]. 

Mr  JONES  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  we  might  just  as  well 
aamit  that  propaganda  is  coming  Into  this  country  in  such 
rnagnitude  that  the  1914-17  stream  looks  like  a  mere  trickle 
We  will  have  to  admit  that  it  has  only  begun.    It  is  a  regret- 
table fact  that  on  the  eve  of  the  consideration  of  this  bill 
m  one  of  the  great  metropolitan  papers  of  this  city,  those 
^^ho  would  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be 
caricatured  as  marching  down  the  street  arm  in  arm  with 
btalin^     The  bloody  beast  of  intolerance  breathes  its  hot 
breath  upon  the  Members  of  the  greatest  deliberative  body 
m  the  world  by  name-calling,  character-assassinating  edi- 
torials that  would  question  the  high  purposes  and  the  pa- 
trioUc  devotion  to  their  country  of  the  Members  that  are 
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trying  to  find  the  answer  to  the  momentous  questions  which 
will  undoubtedly  be  settled  this  week.  The  editorial^  eulo- 
gize those  who  would  take  one  comse  as  against  another  be- 
cause some  differ  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  word  "neutraUty  " 
because  some  differ  as  to  the  concept  of  what  our  national 
policy^  should  be  as  distinguished  from  what  our  personal 
prejudices  seem  to  be  at  the  moment.  This  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary upon  the  freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom  of  the 
speech  guaranteed  by  our  Constitution,  that  one  group  be 
castigated.  I  am  willing  to  resolve  the  doubt  in  favor  of  the 
«ncenty  of  the  editors  and  columnists  who  resort  to  hitting 
below  the  belt  when  men  of  high  purpose  speak  their  heart 
upon  these  questions,  that  will  chart  the  course  of  our  Gov- 
ernment in  peaceful  waters  of  true  neutrality  or  in  the 
storm-tossed  seas  of  hatreds,  fears,  butchery  of  the  innocent, 
and  dethroning  of  the  powerful. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  charitable  with  me  when  I  say  that 
while  propaganda  is  showing  its  force,  httle  can  be  done 
about  It.  The  r.ght  to  propagandize  the  American  people 
^  so  clearly  hnked  up  with  freedom  of  press  and  assembly 
that  It  is  difficult  and  probably  not  desirable  to  halt  the 
flood.  Our  defense  against  propaganda  i3  to  use  the  ex- 
perience of  the  World  War  technique  as  a  basis.  We  should 
accept  nothing  from  foreign  shores  without  weighing  the 

"Whf     ^  ^'.^    '''    ^^'    ^^'^"''-     ^'^    ^^°"'d   ^'^   o^r^elves 

''V..rn^u        r'''?^''     "^^'^^   ^^   ^^^^   ^^«y   to   grind?" 
Exactly  how  does  this  affect  the  United  States'"     Let  us 

ever  and  always  apply  this  test  to  every  morsel  of  informa- 
tion tliat  comes  to  our  eyes  or  ears. 

\ye  are  called  here  in  special  session  because  a  war  has 
broken  out  in  Europe.     The  natural  history  of  Europe  has 
been  a  history  of  war  and  conquest.    The  rotten  erowth  of 
hate  15  so  imbedded  in  the  hearts  of  the  several  peoples 
of  E,:rope   that   bloodshed  by   our  American   boys   in   an- 
other  war,  mUlions  of  dollars'  worth  of  ammuniticn,  and  tons 
Of  food  and  on  and  petroleum  shipped  from  America  would 
never  remove  it.    We  tried  that  once  in  a  tragic  effort  to 
change   Europe's   history    and    we   must   confess    that    the 
present  Situation  is  worse  than  the  one  before  the  World 
War.    Before  we  pit  oui-  Nation  on  the  side  of  our  personal 
feelings  in  this  terrible  conflict  let  us  recognize  that  we  are 
asking  our  Government  to  make  new  sacrifices  for  old  re- 
sults    We  did  not  make  the  world  better  because  we  fought 
the    ast  tune,  and   we  should  remember  our  lesson.     We 
should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  thought  that  if  our 
Government  persists  in  the  policy  of  intervention,  whether 
or  not  the  Umted  States  will  become  permanently  involved 
m  the  conflicts  of  empire  in  Europe. 

Juy^TH^^^""  ^^^^^  "^'^^  °^^^  to  us  to  make  true  the 
shibboleth  of  Woodrow  Wilson  that  we  fight  to  make  th^  ' 
world  safe  for  domocracy.  Yes;  to  the  tune  of  this  shib- 
boleth vye  marched  our  boys  behind  the  bugles  and  the 
blares  of  trumpets  to  New  York  harbor  to  be  transported 
across  3,000  miles  of  ocean  while  conscientious  people 
preached  and  exhorted  in  America  that  we  were  fighting 
a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  What  a 
travesty  of  justice  to  our  people  and  to  the  soldiers  in 
Flanders  Field  and  to  the  lifeless  unknown  wreck  who  gave 
his  all  now  lying  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  The 
expression  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  is  a  super- 
ficial, impossible,  and  an  unwise  slogan  Think  of  it' 
"Make  the  worid  safe  for  democracy."  It  is  to  say  "make 
food  safe  for  gluttony,"  "make  religion  safe  for  fanaticism." 

make  the  social  world  safe  for  free  love,"  "make  justice 
safe  for  lawlessness."  It  is  a  weak,  unsound,  beggariy 
slogan.  Our  Government  and  our  RepubUe  was  created  to 
make  safety,  not  to  have  safety  made  for  It. 

The  cost  of  human  life,  the  price  of  maiming,  cutting 
tearing  the  flesh  of  the  flower  of  our  youth,  the  gnawing 
destruction  of  the  tissue  of  the  lungs  and  nose  and  eyes  of 
our  soldiers,  the  shell-shocked,  nervous  veterans  in  mental 
wards  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  land  the 
terror  in  the  hearts  of  the  mothers  who  died  a  thousand 
deaths  every  moment  that  their  sons  were  over  there— the 
cost  of  these  things  can  never  be  computed.  The  cost  of 
a  few  tangible  items  we  -can  figure.    The  cost  of  the  World 
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War  up  until  June  30.  1921.  was  $25,729,000,000.  Continu- 
ing costs  will  run  this  figure  up  to  $100,000,000,000.  Let 
me  recapitulate  some  of  these  continuing  costs: 

VetPian.s'  Adnrnistration 

Interrst  on  v.a'   debt 

Settl  men:  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928 

Total  tu  Juno  1934,  original  and  continuing  costs. 


$6,391,000,000 

9, 557.000  000 

88. 000.  000 

41,765,000,000 


June  30,  1934,  is  the  latest  date  for  which  official  figures 
have  been  published  relative  to  World  War  co.sts.  Add  to  this 
fiiiure  bonu.'-  payments  in  the  amount  of  $1,899,000,000.  Boar 
i:.  mind  that  it  wa.s  contended  by  Winston  Churchill  before 
Parliamrnt  in  London  that  the  United  States  should  pay  its 
propnrtinnate  .'■hare  of  the  Allies'  cost  of  the  war  from  the 
date  tliat  we  declared  war  until  our  flist  troops  landed  in 
France. 

On  January  4.  in  the  President's  message  to  the  rer:ular  ses- 
.cion  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  it  was  apparent  that  the 
appt^-il  this  time  is  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  religion."  It 
v-ao  and  is  a  dangerous  appeal,  because  it  is  an  attempt  to 
arcuse  reliakous  passion.  &lo.gans  for  v;ars  are  made  to  throw 
men  off  their  feet  in  their  calm,  cool,  del.berate  thinking. 
Sh-.bboleths  disturb  their  dispassionate  judgment  and  remove 
the  while  matter  out  of  the  realm  of  rational  discussion  into 
a  r-  al:n  of  emotional  ferment  wht>re  man  can  be  swayed  to 
impu::-.vc  action  by  being  frightened  with  the  cry.  "Your 
rel  gion  is  at  stake." 

The  i.u^  and  cry  of  the  President  on  January  4  is  not  unlik" 
the  columni.-^t5  and  editors  who  cry  "to  arm.s  for  rrligiou.^  lib- 
erty." They  have  some  relation  to  a  Mohammedan  mullah 
atteniptin!^  to  raise  his  tribesmen  to  frenzy  frantically  crying 
out.  "The  Chri.>.rians  are  coming,  the  Christians  plan  another 
jthad," 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  impn>ing  success  of  Hitler 
and  Mus.'-.nhni,  with  their  countries  en  the  m.aps  of  Europe,  by 
appeal  to  brute  force,  constitutes  a  challenge  to  the  Christian 
faith.  But  there  is  a  difference  between  seeing  the  challenge 
to  thp  Chiistian  go.'^pel  by  the  obliteration  of  all  the  churches 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  limitation  upon  the  creeds  and 
the  religions  of  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  one  hand  and 
starting  cut  to  preach  another  crusade  and  girding  ourselves 
for  battle  en  the  other  hand. 

The  cries  of  the  war  makers.  "Your  holy  religion  is  threat- 
ened: your  sacred  altars  are  imperiled;  to  arms,  prepare  to 
fight  for  your  faith;  God  wills  it."  do  not  recognize  the  first 
line  of  dcfen.se  for  humanity  and  for  religion  and  for  the 
right  to  worship  God  as  you  see  fit. 

Ask  yourselves  the  question  whether  or  not  dealing  with 
the  totalitarian  challenge  to  your  sacred  altars  in  religion  on 
the  level  of  a  war  is  not  a  throw-back  to  the  Daik  Agps. 

At  10:30  one  Sunday  morning  three  parishioners  of  a 
church  served  by  a  friend  of  mine  were  lamenting  the  fact 
that  the  churches  in  Russia  h;-.d  been  obliterated  and  their 
creeds  wiped  out.  This  discussion  took  place  on  a  golf  course. 
These  three  men  earnestly  hoped  that  communism  would  not 
close  cur  churches  here.  This  happened  during  the  hour  of 
wor.ship;  they  did  not  attend,  but  they  earnestly  hoped  that 
their  church  would  stay  open  and  that  their  pari.sh  would  be 
served  by  a  clergyman.  Unwilling  to  even  attend  a  church 
service,  they  hoped  that  the  day  would  never  come  in  America 
when  communism  would  wipe  the  churches  from  the  face  of 
our  Nation. 

I  appeal  to  you  to  look  at  our  problem  in  neutrality  with 
all  the  coolness  and  calmness  of  jud::ment  that  you  had  2 
years  ago  and  4  years  ago  when  the  latest  Neutrality  Acts 
were  put  upon  our  statute  books.  If  we  as  American  people 
were  sincere  that  this  conflict  in  Europe  was  a  fight  to  save 
our  churches  and  our  altars  in  America  and  to  safeguard 
our  right  in  America  to  worship  God  as  we  see  fit.  on  last 
Sunday  morning  the  churches  of  this  Nation  would  have 
been  filled  to  overflowing  and  the  depleted  coffers  of  our 
churches  would  have  overflowed  with  our  hard-earned 
money.  The  most  sacred  possession  of  our  people,  the  right 
to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  con- 
sciences, is  not  the  real  issue  in  this  war  hysteria.  If  we 
lose  the  right  of  freedom  of  worship  guaranteed  to  us  by 
the  fundamental  law  of  our  land,  it  will  be  because  the  price 


for  that  freedom  has  grown  so  cheap  that  we  do  not  sup- 
port any  church  program  in  time  vi  pt>acp. 

In  a  world  filled  with  Hitlers,  Mussolinis,  Stalins,  and  the 
swaggering  Japanese  generals,  so  closely  following  the  bloody 
conflict  to  make  the  v.'orld  safe  for  democracy,  that  slogan 
could  not  be  an  effective  appeal  for  a  new  war. 

Last  summer  the  French  and  Engh.^h  diplomats  pursued 
the  elusive  man  thnt  walks  like  a  bear,  that  rules  with  an 
iron  hand  over  168,000  000  ix-ople,  to  cru.sh  Hitler  fioni  the 
east.  As  long  as  diplomats  of  England  and  France  were 
pursuing  this  bloodthirsty,  ruthless,  murdcnn^',  purging  ruler 
of  Russia.  "Making  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy"  was 
not  a  safe  slogan  for  this  war  while  the  battle  linos  and  the 
sides  were  b^ing  drawn.  It  is  .'^till  not  a  ^afe  slogan  because 
the  geographical  po.>i!ion  of  Turkey  is  needed  to  bottle  up 
one  side  in  this  conflict. 

The  history  of  Europe  from  th  •  time  of  the  ir.va-ions  of 
Germanic  tribes  ha.s  been  a  c'>ntinu(iUs  stnry  of  Bo\-ernment 
without  the  consent  of  the  governed.  For  the  inirpose  of 
this  ci;.--cu.-Mon  let  us  examine  some  of  the  facts  that  were 
taking  place  immednitely  before  and  during  the  hie  of  our 
republic.  In  1760  northeast  of  Austria-Hungary  and  nxat 
of  Prussia  lay  the  largest  country  in  L^urope  with  exception 
of  Ru  sia — Poland.  Her  people  wore  Slavic,  ruled  over  by 
feudal  nobles,  so  JTilous  of  each  other  that  they  were  an 
ea.sy  picy  for  the  other  countries  of  Europ.e.  Without  priv- 
ilege's from  the  nobles.  Polish  working  clas.-es  were  mis<'rably 
poor  strfs.  practically  slaves,  who  gave  up  to  their  masters 
a  greater  portion  of  the  crops  th.-y  rai'^^od.  Frederick  the 
Great  looked  at  this  land  of  West  Prussia  which  separated 
East  Prussia  fmm  the  re.^t  of  hu^  kingdom  with  a  covetous 
eye.  He  persuaded  Maria  Theresa  of  Austria  and  Empress 
Catherin<^  II  of  Rus^a  to  join  in  the  division  of  Poland  in 
1772.  Other  Euioptan  nations  condom  d  the  divi.^ion  be- 
cau.-:e  they  were  greedy  and  annexed  land  wlierever  they 
could  get  it.  By  1795  all  the  nmainder  of  Poland  was  di- 
vided up  between  Germany.  Austria,  and  Russia.  The  Prus- 
sian and  Austrian  armies  and  the  cemmon  people  (,f  these 
countries  had  no  desire  to  fis;lit  and  conquer  the  P>'les.  but 
their  kings  gained  the  exc!u-ive  advantage  of  annexing  more 
subjects  upon  whom  to  !•  vy  taxes. 

Lithuania,  northeast  of  Poland,  was  Rus'^ia's  share  in  the 
division.  The  Lithuanians  liad  been  united  with  the  Poles 
by  the  marriage  of  their  duke  to  the  daughter  of  th^  King 
of  Poland,  after  the  duke  had  f(  Uowed  his  father-in-law 
upon  th"  throne  of  Poland. 

DOWNFAM.    OF   THF    FI.ENrU    MONARen 

For  hundreds  of  years  the  Fi-ench  King  had  been  growing 
stronger  until  there  was  not  another  noble  m  the  country 
who  could  oppose  hun.  Any  sub.iect  who  offended  him  was 
thrown  into  prison  without  trial.  Pea-ants  and  working 
da. u-^es  had  been  ground  down  under  h.i'Virr  and  h.pavier 
tfl'xes.  M.llions  of  dollars  sucked  from  the  coffers  of  the 
poor  went  into  the  King's  armn  s.  the  frivolity  of  his  court, 
and  the  gayeiy  of  Paris.  The  French  people,  rijx'  for  revolt, 
were  without  a  leader  until  th.e  royal  trea.^ury  was  empty. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Mirabeau,  the  temper  of  the  people 
was  such  that  the  King  dared  not  force  his  will  upon  them, 
and.  in  1783.  the  people  stormed  the  Bastille  and  took  it. 
Revolt  of  the  common  people  spread  like  wildfire.  Soldiers 
disobeyed  officers,  the  King  was  captured  in  an  attempt  to  flee 
France,  and  the  people  took  charge  of  the  Government. 
Kings  of  England,  Prussia,  Spain.  Russia,  and  Austria,  all 
made  war  on  the  French  Republic,  because  they,  too,  had 
oppressed  their  subjects  and  they  did  not  want  their  ov.-n 
empires  to  be  put  down;  so  the  peasant.s — the  poor— were 
herded  like  sheep  to  fight  to  uphold  the  kingdoms  that  kept 
them  in  serfdom.  The  French  Army,  with  enthusiasm  for 
this  new  freedom,  beat  back  their  invaders. 

In  such  a  setting  Napoleon  Bonaparte  came  to  the  front 
in  charge  of  a  French  army  in  Italy  engaged  in  combat  with 
the  Ausirians.  At  one  time  the  Austrian  Hou.se  of  Hapsburg 
controlled  a  greater  part  of  the  penin.sula.  When  Charles  V 
was  elected  Emperor  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  as  a  Haps- 
burg he  wao  ruler  of  Austria;  as  a  descendant  of  Charles, 


DuKe  of  Burfnmdy.  he  wac  lord  of  what  is  now  Holland  and 
Belgium;  he  was  King  of  Spam,  as  the  oldest  li-.ing  grandson 

?if:H  tP'^^l"^'!  ''^^'"'-  ^"^  ^^^  ^'"^'^'^  centurv";  de- 
feated the  French  Kin-  for  control  of  northern  I-Iy"  and 

n^*^;'^'T''/"^''^'    ""''^    defending    the    French    people 

f^T  u  ^'^',"'''  ^''^''''  ""'^'-'^  ^-"^  fi^^-^^^g  to  force 
the  French  people  to  return  to  the  rule  of  the  hat^d  ^^Is 

Napoieon  forced  the  Austrian  Emperor  to  make  peace l^m 

arm>  and  a  second  tmie  compelled  his  enemies  to  make 
peace^  Success  intoxicated  him  and  he  sou>.ht  and  was 
elected  Emperor  for  life. 

The  Kings  of  England  and  the  Emperors  of  Aust-ia  and 
Pru.ss:a  and  tl:e  Czar-  of  Rus.^a  had  lon^g  since  fore^tte^thev 
owed  their  power  to  the  swords  of  thou-  fightmg  me?^a^d 
hey  Claimed  that  God  in  His  wisdom  had  seen  fitTo  nmke 
GoTaC'rlr  °'"  '  ^"""^  ^^^  '^'^  ^''''  responsible  to 

The  victorious  French  were  full  of  warlike  pride  in  their 
victories   over   the   tyranny   of   kings   and   thev  swepl   over 
Europe  to  spread  the  idea  that  the  people  had  rights  tha[ 
kings  were  bound  to  re.pect.    For  16  years  Napoleon  bea 
rrnhH    ,?'S'    ^""^    P-"ussians    smgly    and    combined.     He 

th"'r'  ,  ^'  u^'T''  ^™''  ^'^'""^  •"  '^'  ^^°°^  of  Frederick 
the  G.Pu..     He  drove  cut  the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of 

the  Sicihes.  and  the  Kings  cf  several  sm.all  German  King- 
doms. He  Placed  his  brother,  fnends.  and  son  upon  "he 
several  thrones  of  Europe,  took  away  from  Prussia  a H  her 
ITT'-  T'""'  Brandenburg,  Siiesia.  Pomerania.  and  East 
and  West  Prussia.  He  organized  the  whole  PolL^h  Kingdom 
a^  he  Grand  Duchy  cf  Warsaw.  He  annexed  BelgSm  an^ 
Holland,  and  parts  of  western  Germany  and  ItalJ  ^ese 
th"hutw.'''p''  %^^-^oleon  had  come  from  the'ranks  o? 
the  humble^  Bernadctte.  one  of  Napoleon's  generals  was 
chosen  by  the  Swedes  as  their  King. 

Intoxicated  with  success,  one-half  million  Frenchmen  in 
vadeci  Ru...a:  the  Russian  people  set  fire  to  their  Si  u 
city  of  ^.oscow.  and  bands  of  Russian  cossacks.  through  snow 
and  ice    came  dou-n  upon  Napoleon's  armv  from  the  rear 
fe"at  nrV'T'^^^'r^''-    ^^^'^^^^^^  by' this  terrible  de- 

[hP  l^.fi  n  '^■/^''  ^"^'^  ^^"^^^  °^  Europe  ^^^'^d  to  drive 

he  li.tie  Corsican  from  the  throne  of  Prance.     In  1814  the 

troops  of  the  kingdoms  of  Au:nria.  Prussia.  Russia   and  Ei'g! 

land,  and  the  Swedish  troops,  led  by  Bernadotte.  Napoleon's 

the  bro.her  of  Louis  XIV  upon  tlie  throne  of  Prance    and 

of  h.s  presence  brought  such  joy  to  the  soldiers  of  the  King 
that  they  threw  themselves  at  his  feet.  The  King  of  France 
fled  a  second  time,  and  the  man  chosen  by  the  people  was 
crce  more  head  cf  the  Government. 

Ail  the  kingdoms  of  Europe  declared  war  again'^t  Prance 
and  headed  for  her  borders.  Napoleon  marched  Sy 
iZZTf'^  ^ow  countries  and  defeated  the  Prussfan^^On 
the  field  of  Waterloo  the  French  were  defeated  in  one  of  the 
great  battles  of  the  world's  history.  The  defeated  P^ssilns 
had  nnade  a  wide  circle  and  returned  to  the  field  of  battle  to 
aid  their  ErtgUsh  allies,  who  had  come  from  Bru^.els  A 
second  time  Lkduis  XVHI  was  put  upon  the  throne  by"  the 
bayonets  of  foreign  troops.  The  feudal  lords  were  once 
again  m  control. 

After  Napoleon  had  been  crushed,  the  kings  and  princes  of 
Europe  met  at  Vienna  to  divide  Europe.     Only  the  fear  of 
uprisings  similar  to  the  French  Revolution  among  the  mas^^es 
of  people  had  driven  the  kings  to  act  together     The  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  in  1815  is  a  fair  example  of  the  way  wars 
have    always    been    settled    without    consideration    of    the 
wishes  of  the  people.     The  map  w^as  divided  by  the  hates 
Riid   fears   and   intrigue  of   the   several  kings   and   princes 
^n!;  ^"^trians  were  afraid  of  the  Russo- Prussian  combina- 
tion.    England  did   not  love  Austria  but  feared  the  other 
two  pow-ers.    Prussia  was  given  back  some  of  its  Polish  terri- 
tory and  a  great  deal  of  land  in  western  Germany  along  the 
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o,,^^  ;ocpther  with   a   part  of  the  Kinedom   of  Saxonv 

mt.it.     Seme  cf  Austria's  part  of  her  Polish  territer%-  was 

given  to  R.ossia.    What  is  now  Belguim  was  Jcfn^^o  Hoi 

and.    Its  people  are  of  the  CaihoLc  faith  and  disliked  to  be 

rTs?e"Jd  to  Pr^f' V  ^  °"^^^  ''  ^^"^^^'^^-     F--l-d  wS 
tra..slerred  to  Russia.    Norway,  taken  awav  from  Denmark 

rndeSXic'e^^Th,"-  ''^'^^"^^^^  ^'^  Nor^-egians  ^nteSXfr 
A^?f        !:    ^^"^  ^'''°''  ^^^'  another  source  of  trouble 
sia      Tn'n^^'l^^''"^^^^-^  "^'^  Lithuania  were  joined  tc  Rus-" 
sia.     To  pay  back  Austria  for  her  loss  of  Poland    she  was 
given  all  of  northern  Italy  except  the  counties  of  ptedn^ont 

H    u^l'Y  ''^^'  ^^"^^-    ^ance  ended  up  with  ter^Uo?v 
she  had  before  the  revolution  t:er.uory 

The  Bourbons  ruled  France,  the  two  Sicilies,  and  Spain 
The  Albanians.  Serbians,  and  Rumanians  were  made  sub 

w'rVsu^phed'wfth^k^'^^-   .l""'  '""'-'^  ^ngdonl'onTvacant 
were  supplied  \^ith  kings  their  subjects  hated.     Poland  was 

diviaed  mto  four  different  governments.    The  Sw?^  were 
the  only  ones  left  untroubled 

i«i??H  congress  of  1815  by  the  kings,  emperors,  and  princes 
'  rnrn.  'i°"''^'J'°"  ^°'  ^"^^^  revolutions  and  wars  u1 'h- 
out  number  m  Europe.  The  Poles  unsuccessfuUy  attJmp  ed 
o  revolt,  were  forced  to  give  up  the  use  of  thefr  ia^ruage 
their  schools,  then-  courts,  and  their  churches,  ^r^anan 
people  formed  secret  societies  which  had  for  their  oble^t^ve 
^nn^:'T,''  I^^v  for  freedom  against  foreign  rulers'"' Mut! 
rrZ'.  d  scontent  were  among  the  people  of  Germany 

Greece  revolted  against   the  Turks,  and  won   its  rirht   of 

Bugiura    broke    away    from    the    Netherlands.     People    of 

^"ma'nentlf ''in''."^"'^  '"'  ^^"^^^  ^"^  dethroned' them 
icu-PH  1?  ^"  ^"  SP^^"  °"e  revolution  after  another  fol- 
Icwed.    France  changed  again  from  citizen-king  to  a  re- 

as  amh^Ho^,  '^'  h'^^'^'  °^  ""^^'^^^  Bonaparte  as  president, 
as  ambitious  as  his  uncle  to  be  emperor 

Russia   attacked   Turkey   in    1853.    Prance   and   England 
^rL^'T""  '^^'i^  ^"^^^  conquered  the  Turks  she  wou"d 
fn  «iT'^  °?  powerful,  so  Pi-ance  and  England  rushed  troops 
wer    km/n  on  ^^f  V^^^  ^^f^ated.    Thousands  of  soldiers 
were  killed  on  both  sides  in  this  Crimean  war.    The  little 
kingdom  of  Sardinia  in  western  Italy  joined  the  Enjrtlsh 
Ifr  ^fh '5  'w  '^'^''  •^°'  Napoleon  ni's  promise  to  4nake 
Th.  Q   ^  Sardinia  against   the  Austrians.    If  Austria   lost, 
the  Sardimans  were  to  receive  all  of  northern  Italv    and 
Prance  was  to  receive  the  county  of  Savoy  and  the  seaport 
of  Nice.    As  socn  as  the  Austrians  were  beaUn,  Napoleon 
m  pave  the  Sardinians  only  Lombardy  in  return  for  Savoy 
and  Nice  to  France  and  the  Austrians  kept  the  county  of 
Venetia.    Other  small  Italian  states  seeing  the  success  of 
bardinia  revolted  against  the  A^ostrian  princes  in  1859     The 
people  of  Sicily,  with  the  help  of  the  secret  promises  of  the 
King  of  Sardinia,  revolted  against  the  King,  put  upon  their 
throne  by  the  congress  of  Vienna.    Next  the  armies  of  the 
common  people  of  Sicily  marched  upon  Naples,  joined  along 
the  way  by  the  people  who  rose  against  their  former  mas- 
ZL      rJ""?""^-  ^^^   liberator.    The   people   of   Italy  and 
Sicily  voted  to  join  their  brothers  on  the  north  to  make 
a  new  kingdom  of  Italy.    Victor  Immanuel.  King  of  Sar- 
dmia,  thus  first  became  the  King  of  united  Italy,  and  the 
dream  of  Italians  for  600  years  had  come  to  pass 

All  this  time  the  kings  of  Europe  had  been  engaged  in  con- 
tests with  their  own  people,  the  French  Revolution  had  taught 
the  common  people  how  to  obtain  liberties  and  the  same  year 
that  the  Austrians  drove  Prince  Metternich  from  Austria '  the 
last  king  was  driven  cut  of  Prance.  German  princes  were  m 
trouble  with  their  subjects,  who  demanded  a  share  in  the  gov- 
ernment, the  right  of  free  speech,  free  newspapers,  and  a  trial 
by  jui-y. 

Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia  joined  together  In  the  Holy 
Alliance  to  stop  the  spread  of  republican  ideas  and  to  curb  the 
grov.ing  power  of  the  common  people. 

Bismarck,  a  Prussian  nobleman,  became  a  prominent  states- 
man in  Prussia.  His  object  was  a  united  Germany  which 
would  be  the  strongest  nation  in  Europe.    The  German  states 
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united  in  a  loose  alliance  rar.cd  th?  German  Confederation. 
Au:5tria  was  the  largest  and  Prussia  second  largest.  B.smartk 
built  a  strong  army.  Every  man  in  the  nation,  rich  and  poor. 
was  obliged  to  serve  in  it.  Talcing  advantage  cf  trouble  be- 
tween Schlesvv'g  and  Holstein,  which  belonged  to  Denmark 
and  yet  contained  a  great  many  German  people.  Bi.-niarck 
declaied  war  on  Denmark.  Pie  induced  Ita'y  to  declare  war 
on  AUotria  by  promising  Italy  Venetia  and  ether  provinces  in 
return  for  her  aid.  Prussia  and  lialy  defeated  the  Austrians 
and  Pru-.sia  took  the  h-adership  of  the  German  Conf-  d'M'atinn. 
Bismarck  anticipated  that  Pi'ance  would  be  his  next  oppo- 
nent. He  kept  the  Austrians  from  joining  to  the  rear  nf  Prus- 
sia by  requiring  Austria  to  give  very  little  territory  to  Italy  and 
very  little  indeminity  to  Prus.sia. 

The  ambition  of  Napoleon  and  Bismarck  could  not  continue 
In  Europe  without  their  coming  to  blovv's.  A  war  with  France 
would  unite  the  German  people.  The  French  Emperor  was 
extremely  jealous  of  the  easy  victory  that  Rrus.sia  and  Italy 
had  won  over  Au:;tria.  Napoleon  was  proud  of  the  Fi'ench. 
Army  and  wanted  it  to  remain  the  greatest  fighting  forre  in 
Europe.  He  was  as  anxious  for  an  excuse  to  attack  Pru.s.>ia  as 
Bismarck  wa^  for  an  excuse  to  attack  him.  There  certainly 
was  no  i:i-feeling  between  the  Fi-ench  and  German  people. 
The  Germans  along  the  Rhine  under  Napoleon  had  been  given 
more  freedom  than  they  had  under  the  Prussian  feudal  lords. 
Hostility  and  jealousy  only  existed  between  military  chiefs. 
Bisniarck  thought  that  Europe  was  too  small  to  contain  more 
than  one  master  military  power. 

Napoleon  III  proposed  that  the  several  kinedcmis  of  .south- 
ern Germany  be  given  to  France  because  they  were  hostile 
toward  Prussia.  Bismarck  showed  the  orig.nal  manuscript 
to  the  rulers  of  the  little  southern  Gorman  kingdoms  to  turn 
them  against  Napoleon,  and  they  bound  themselves  to  fit;ht 
on  the  sid'^  of  Prussia  in  case  war  broke  cut  with  France.  In 
similar  fashion  the  Belgians  became  ancered  at  the  Pi-eneh. 
Bismarck  had  built  a  highly  organized  army  that  was  ready 
at  a  moment's  notice.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
lax.  Flench  citizens  who  could  afford  it  were  excused  from 
the  rolls  of  the  army.  The  Emperor's  revenue,  through  lack 
of  system,  went  to  the  private  pockets  of  government  officiaLs. 
Th  >  incident  used  as  an  excuse  v.as  not  hard  to  find.  Old 
Queen  I.^ab^-Ila.  cf  Spain,  had  b*^en  driven  from  her  throne, 
and  the  Spanish  Army,  under  General  Pi'im,  otTered  the  crown 
to  Prmce  Lr>cpcld.  of  Hohenzollern.  a  cousin  of  the  King  of 
Pru.'sia.  Th:s  alarmed  Napoleon.  Vvho  imagined  that  if  Prus- 
sia attacked  him  on  the  ease  this  Pru.'-sian  prince,  as  King  of 
Spam,  would  lead  the  Spanish  Army  over  the  Pyrenees  against 
him  on  the  south.  France  made  so  vigorous  a  protest  that 
the  Prince  asked  the  Spamards  not  to  think  of  him  any 
longer.  This  was  not  enough  for  Napoleon ,  who  now  pro- 
ceeded to  make  a  fatal  mistake.  The  incident  was  clo.sed, 
but  he  persisted  in  reopening  it.  He  sent  his  Ambassador  to 
see  King  William,  of  Prussia,  to  ask  the  latter  to  a.ssure 
France  that  never  again  should  Prince  Leopold  be  consid- 
ered for  the  po.sition  of  King  of  Spain.  The  King  answered 
that  he  could  not  guarantee  th:s.  for  he  v.-as  m.erely  the  head 
of  the  Hohenzoll-rn  family.  Prince  Leopold,  who.se  lands 
lay  outside  of  Prussia,  was  not  even  one  of  his  su'ojccts.  The 
Interview  between  the  King  and  the  French  Ambassador  had 
been  a  friendly  one.  The  Ambassador  had  been  very  cour- 
teous to  the  K:rg.  and  the  King  had  been  very  polite  to  the 
Am.bassador.     They  had  parted  on  good  terms. 

In  the  meanwhile  Bismarck  had  been  hoping  that  an  excuse 
for  v;ar  would  came  from  this  incident.  He  was  at  dinner 
with  General  von  Moltke  and  Count  von  Roon  when  a  long 
telegram  came  from  the  Kms,  telling  of  his  interview  with 
the  French  Amba.ssador.  In  the  story  of  his  life,  written 
by  hmi.self,  Bi.niarck  tells  how,  as  he  read  the  telegram,  both 
Roon  and  Moltke  groaned  in  disappointment.  He  says  that 
Mohke  seemed  to  have  grown  older  in  a  minute.  Both  had 
earnestly  hoped  that  war  would  come.  Bismarck  took  the 
dispatch,  sat  down  at  a  table,  and  began  striking  out  the 
polite  words  and  the  phrases  that  showed  that  the  m.eeting 
had  been  a  friendly  one.  He  cut  down  the  original  telegram 
of  200  words  to  one  of  20.  When  he  had  finished  the  message 
soundLd  as  if  the  French  Ambassador  had  bullied  and  threat- 


ened the  Kin-::  of  Prussia,  uhile  the  latt<  r  had  .^nubb'^'d  and 
insulted  the  Frenchman.  Bismarck  read  the  alt(if'd  tile- 
gram  to  Roon  and  Moltke.  Instantly  they  brightened  up  and 
felt  better.  -How  is  that?"  he  asked.  •'That  will  do  it,"  they 
answered.    "War  is  assured." 

After  the  tel"t;ram  was  pu'oli.-heu  in  newspapers  the  people 
of  Pans  and  Berlin  were  shiaiting  for  war.  Tins  was  the 
start  of  the  Franco-Prus.sian  War,  and  simph-  proves  how 
helpless  the  people  of  European  countries  are  when  they  fall 
prey  to  dipl'matic  intrigue. 

The  war  was  short.  France  was  condemned  to  pay  in- 
demn.ty  of  5.000  000.000  francs.  Alsace  and  Lorraine  were 
annexed  to  G.-rmany.  Al  ace  wa,"?  inhabited  largely  by  Ger- 
man people  intermingling  with  the  French,  and  the  whole 
province  had  belonged  to  France  so  long  that  its  people  felt 
themselves  to  be  wholly  French. 

Bismaiek  took  Lorraine,  which  was  predominantly  Fr-nch. 
against  his  better  judcment  becaui-o  the  important  city  of 
Metz  was  strongly  fort. fled.  He  was  overniled  by  his  military 
chiefs,  but  the  de.^ire  ainnrg  the  Fiench  for  rt  venge  on  Ger- 
many for  taking  this  Fr.nch-six^akmg  province  he.s  proved 
that  Bismarck  was  right.  Fiom  a  second-rate  power.  Bis- 
marck's policy  of  blood  and  iron  had  made  Germany  the 
strongest  military  force  in  Europe. 

The  Reichstag,  born  as  the  result  of  the  revolutions  of  1848. 
has  been  called  a  big  debating  society,  whose  mcm.bers  had 
the  right  to  talk  but  had  not  the  right  to  pa^s  any  laws  that 
were  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  military  leaders. 

In  2  years  France  paid  her  indemnity  and  the  G'.rman 
troops  left  her  bord'^rs.  France  now  adopted  the  German 
militaiy  system.  She  spread  her  colonics  to  Afru^a  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  She  i  niarged  her  navy.  England  and 
Rus,>ia  would  not  stand  for  France  being  cru-hed  a  second 
time  when  Bi-marck  proposed  to  reduce  France  to  a  second- 
rate  power.  England  and  Ru.vsia  had  sr-oiled  his  plans,  and 
he  waited  for  a  chance  to  uet  revenge.  The  English  and  Rus- 
sians were  dererm;n<d  that  Prussia  would  not  grow  so  strong 
that  she  could  divide  the  re.^t  of  Europe,  and  they  joined 
together  to  maintain  the  balance  of  power. 

Revolts  in  the  Balkan  nations  now  broke  out  among  the 
Serbians  and  the  people  of  Bosnia  and  Bulgaria.  Ru.-sia, 
ever  since  the  reign  of  Peter  the  Great,  wanted  a  port  free  of 
ice  and  a  chance  to  trade  with  the  Mediterranean  world.  Tlie 
Turks  of  Constantinople  could  bottle  the  Russians'  agricul- 
tural trade  at  any  time.  So  the  Ru-sian  diplomats  were 
happy  to  start  uj)  trouble  among  the  Turk.-;  and  Slavush  peo- 
ple of  the  Balkan  states.  The  Rus-ian  people  rushed  into  an 
easy  victory  over  Turkey  with  the  help  of  the  revolting  Bal- 
kan states.  Rumania,  Serbia,  and  Bulgaria  became  inde- 
pendent. To  maintain  the  balance  of  powr,  Eni:land  and 
Au:tria  joined  with  Germany  to  divide  the  territory  of  Eu- 
rope so  that  Russia  could  nut  deniinate  little  groups  of  nations 
to  make  her  the  .strongest  nation  m  Eurnp<?.  As  a  result  of 
this  conference,  Bulgaria  was  left  under  the  control  of  Turkey 
and  had  to  pay  large  sums  each  year  to  Turkey  to  be  left 
alone.  Her  territory  was  made  so  small  that  less  than  one- 
third  of  the  Bulgarians  were  living  v.athin  her  boundaries. 
Largely,  the  Serbians  were  still  under  Turki.sh  rule,  as  were 
the  Greeks  of  The.>sa!y  and  Epiru.>.  A  part  of  these  Balkan 
states  were  to  pay  taxes  to  Austria  in  return  for  a  promise 
never  to  take  them  from  Tuikey,  and  so  the  Congress  of 
Berlin,  like  that  of  Vienna  in  1815,  laid  higher  the  founda- 
tion for  wars  and  revolutions. 

The  grievances  of  the  people  from  the  treaties  that  have 
been  made  as  a  result  of  power  poiiiics  in  Europe  have  kept 
the  people  of  Europe  in  ccn>;anl  war.  The  murder  of  the 
archduke  of  Austria  was  merely  the  incident  that  exploded 
these  old  hatreds  and  tears  and  persecutions.  We  can  never 
step  the  avalanche  cf  hate  that  has  resulted  from  any  of 
these  boundary  settlements  until  th-^  people  themselves  decide 
upon  their  own  boundaries,  upon  their  own  form  of  govern- 
ment, upon  their  own  right  to  wor.ship  God  as  they  see  fit; 
and  we  cannot  settle  it  for  them.  The  will  to  govern  them- 
selves must  first  be  born  in  their  own  hearts. 

For  150  years  during  our  national  history  Europe  has  been 
an   armed  camp.     The   rank   and   file   of   the   people   have 
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spil  ed  their  blood  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe  over  Issues 
that  could  gain  them  nothing,  and  after  every  war  therp  has 
never  been  any  combination  of  powers  wise  enough  chari'table 
enough,  and  with  the  foresight  inspired  by  justice  to  draw 
boundary  lines  which  would  forever  keep  the  people  of  the 
several  nations  of  Europe  from  becoming  accomplices  of  their 
ruthless,  restless,  and  greedy  rulers.  The  general  idea  of 
.       the  Versailles  Treaty  was  to  cut  up  Germany  so  as  to  make 

nlt?f  '.h'"^!?^''''"^'  ^^^°^d-rate  power.  Reparations  pay- 
ments to  the  Allies,  we  will  have  to  now  admit,  bled  the  Ger- 
man deniocracy  dry.  It  gave  Poland  a  corridor  to  the  sea  and 
separated  East  Prussia  from  Germany.  Hungary  is  not  satis- 
fied with  the  Rumanian  frontier  forced  upon  it  by  treaty 
Bulgaria  wants  territory  returned  to  her  from  Rumania' 
Jugoslavia,  and  Greece. 

Devout  Christians  after  the  next  war  may  be  given  to  a 
country  that  allows  no  creeds.  People  who  love  one  country 
and  its  form  of  government  wUl  be  given  to  another  country 
in  whose  philosophy  they  do  not  believe.    Whoever  wins  this 

Zll'i^v  ^n^lf  ^'^^  ^°^^'  ^^""^"^  ^^^  t^^^ties  that  follow  the 
war  will  still  be  as  unjust  as  the  treaties  that  have  followed 
any  other  war  in  Europe.  There  wiU  still  be  the  heartless 
division  that  ^^ull  divide  men  from  their  sacred  altars^nd 
again  the  people  who  feel  these  deep  social,  religious,  eco- 
nomic, expatriated  grievances  will  be  made  accomplices  of 

Tr^Z/n  '  ^''^^^^''  ^'''"'^  ^'^°  ^'^"  build  upon  the  deeply 
embedded  personal  grievances  of  the  victims  of  this  war  to 
make  new,  first-rate  powers  as  a  vehicle  to  avenge  their 
grievances^  So  that  we  may  understand  how  the  several 
peoples  of  Europe  feel  after  power  politics  dictates  the  cutting 
and  slashing  of  national  boundaries  to  redu:e  the  vanquished 
^  second-rate  powers,  let  us  visualize  how  our  people  could 
De  stirred  to  never-ending  national  hate  if  a  strip  out  of  the 

mnif.-fi  °"'  '""''''^  ^"  ^^°^^  ^^'  Mississippi  River  100 
miles  uide  were  given  to  Mexico  or  Canada.    Can  you  not  see 

thTf''''Hr°''  !  ^'^"^^  ^^"^'  ^'■^""d  ^  leader  who  would  restor^ 
America?'  "^  °'  ''"'  Mississippi  to  the  United  States  o? 

We  can  never  hope  to  stop  war  in  Europe  and  our  blood 

strut,  "r:  ^  '^^"'^  ''''''  ^^^'"'  I"  ^"^h  an  unending 
struggle  that  gnaws  at  the  very  bowels  of  civilization  itse5 
this  country  and  those  In  high  official  position  should  remSn 
discreetly  aloof  from  that  conquest  when  we  know  that  ou? 
right  to  worship  God,  our  right  to  freedom  of  speech  freedom 
of  assembly,  and  freedom  of  the  press  are  not  jeopardized 

ho^'"  °"'  ^^"i^^l^^y  Act  was  first  put  upon  the  statute 
books  we  resolved  that  war  was  a  losing  game  and  that  we 
would  enact  legislation  that  would  keep  us  out  of  wars  that 
did  not  involve  our  primary  interest.  We  dedicated  ourselves 
to  the  purpose  that  we  would  settle  our  difficulties  around  the 
conference  table  and  the  very  purpose  of  the  act  was  to  keep 
^•l.n  f^  o ""  ■^^^'''  P^ople'^  quarrels.  We  said  then  that 
when  the  President  shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists  he 
Shall  name  the  belligerents  involved,  and  from  the  date  of 
his  declaration  we  would  not  ship  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  to  either  belligerent.  We  were  not  con- 
cerned then  with  who  should  win.  The  President  of  the 
United  States  so  interpreted  the  act  early  in  October  when 
the^Italo-Ethiopian  war  at  last  became  an  uncontrovertible 

We  should  not  ship  arms,  ammunition,  and  poison  gas  to 
be  used  upon  the  poor,  weak,  defenseless  victims  of  power 
pohtics  in  Europe.  We  should  not  contribute  to  the  tearing 
maiming,  and  wounding  of  the  helpla-s.  Our  Government 
resources,  through  Government-controlled  corporations 
should  not  be  loaned  to  private  corporations  of  anv  belligerent 
to  prolong  the  war.  The  arms  embargo  is  the  'best  law  to 
Keep  us  from  being  involved  and  the  Shanley  and  Wolcott 
motions  should  be  supported. 

v.^J '.^'^^    ^'■-  SP*^^'^^^- 1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  fMr.  Hall]  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr^  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but  give  expres- 
sion to  a  feeling  of  keen  regret  and  disappointment  at  the 
turn  some  of  the  speeches  in  favor  of  the  Pittman  bill  have 
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And  it  strikes  me  as  high  time  that  In  the  Interest  of 
bringing  cool  and  sober  judgment  to  the  decision  we  are 
going  to  make,  we  again  assess  our  objectives 

I  take  it  that  they  are  simply  these:  To  conserve  the  neu- 
trality of  our  country  as  between  the  present  and  any  future 
belligerents  to  the  end  that  America  shaU  remain  at  peace. 
fyj.  .  ^?^^  °'^  ^^^  resolution  wiU  decide  the  diflferences 
that  exist  as  to  the  best  means  of  keeping  us  neutral  and  out 

the^aUerTiult.^  ^^  '''''''^'"^  legislation  can  help  bring 
Much  of  the  debate  here  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and 

fhTf^''^°^f''j,  ?^'  """  ^'^^^  ^'^^^  misgivings.    It  would  seem 

neutral'  '  ^'  ^  "^^^  °^^''  '^^°  ^^^^  °^  ^^  ^^^^^ 

In  passionate  and  fervent  language  we  have  been  urged 

to  asume  various  roles-the  role  of  the  flaming  knight  to  over- 

th^  J  '  ^°^''r  ''''  P^^^P^°^  °^  mternationarmoramy; 
I       L^l!''^°'l''  °^  international  behavior;  and  whatnot 

"oi?b^rt!es'^?h«f 'a  '"^^  ^"^'^  beUigerents  are  fighting 
.ih^f,^.    th.;  ^^^'^^  cannot  now  shirk  her  respon- 

S^h  f^'  }^^^  we,°iust.  m  every  way  short  of  war,  take  our 
rightful  place  m  the  pacification  of  the  worid;  that  we  are  too 
great  a  power  to  simply  sit  by  and  do  nothing  while  civiU- 
zation  is  on  the  brink  of  destruction.    And  so  on 
I  cannot  believe  that  any  of  these  roles  or  missions  are 

tne  role  of  an  honest  neutral. 

And  I  do  not  believe  that  if  we  should  attempt  to  play  them 
W^Trnn""^"^  be  successful.     Great  as  we  are.  we  have  our 
hmitations.  and  the  sooner  we  honestly  admit  this  fact  the 
better  off  we  shall  be.    We  do  not  know,  and  cannot  know 
and   above  all,  it  is  not  in  our  power  to  determine,  what  is 

that  A^T^T-  :^^'l^'''^  hi^^^y  °f  Europe  ought  to  teach 
mat.    And  the  grim  history  of  our  participation  in  the  World 

^nfl  °?^  ^.°  r°''^  "•  ^'^htf^  as  was  our  entry  into  that 
conflict,  we  determined  nothing.    At  least  not  decisively 

fnm?  ',?  f  !v,  ""^  °^  ^^^'^  ^^"^^^  ^^  ^^^  a^ai^  listening  today 
to  much  of  the  same  old  story.  But  again  it  has  nothing  to 
do  with  our  role  as  an  honest  neutral 

nf  Th!  aT""^  °JL^^^  ^""'^^^  ^^^^^^  "^^  "°t  0"  th^  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  but  on  this  side.    And  our  task  on  this 
side  IS  great  enough  without  trying  to  take  in  the  worid 
Our  mission— and  it  is  a  big  mission— lies  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  not  in  Europe.  vve.iem 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  to  retain  the  arms  embargo 
Mine  IS  the  deepest  conviction,  untroubled  by  any  reserva- 
tion.  that  the  retention  of  the  arms  embargo  represents  the 
course  of  action  that  is  best  calculated  to  meet  the  primary 
interests  that  engage  our  thoughts  in  the  present  European 
conflict— the  nurturing  and  protection  of  America's  well-being 
and  security,  and  her  destiny. 

-nie  arms  embargo  is  the  core  of  the  joint  resolution  pend- 
ing before  the  Congress.    The  cash-and-carry  policy,  so-called 
and  the  restrictions  under  it  of  certain  rights  of  our  people' 
are  subordinate  in  the  degree  of  importance. 

niis  is  crystal  clear  in  the  light  of  honest  argument  as  well 
as   clever   pretenss;    despite   the   deluge   of   discussions   and 
harangues  and  the  attempt  by  some  to  sink  the  real  i.<=sue 
that  of  the  arms  embargo,  in  a  veritable  verbosity  of  words 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  am  convinced,  would 
constitute  a  threat  to  our  peace. 

I  am  not  willing  to  be  a  party  to  the  experiment  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war  by  doing  something  that  may  bring  us  in 
I  am  for  honest  neutrality.    I  am  for  nonintervention 
I  am  opposed  to  any  theory  of  collective  action  under  any    ■ 
guise  v;hich  may  ease  us  in  as  a  participant  in  the  age-old 
feuds  of  Europe,  whether  it  contemplate  measures  to  fix  and 
punish  the  aggressor,  the  employment  of  "sanctions  "  or  the 
adoption  of  policies  of  aid  short  of  war. 

Relaxation  of  the  arms  embargo  is  an  unneutral  step  If 
we  take  it,  we  should  not  seek  to  blind  ourselves  to  "the 
potential  consequences. 

We  enacted  the  arms  embargo  in  1935  as  a  measure  of 
stringency,  to  furnish  practical  implementation  of  our  desire 
to  keep  out  of  possible  embroilment  in  any  war  through  the 
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furnishing  of  the  primary  weapons  of  war  to  any  of  the  bel- 
ligerents. Ours  was  the  undisputed  right  to  enact  that  legis- 
lation. It  was  not  framed  to  meet  th?  necri.s  or  the  ds'.'^ires  of 
any  European  or  Asiatic  country  or  group.  It  wa.s  .simple 
municipal  legislation.  American  legislation,  to  safeguard  our 
own  best  interests  and  not  those  of  any  other  country.  In 
short,  it  was  a  declaration  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  m  the 
event  of  any  conflict  to  which  we  were  not  a  party  we  would 
implement  our  neutrality  by  refusing  to  participate  in  the 
traffic  of  primary  munitions  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  And 
when  the  present  conflict  began  that  law  was  on  the  books 
and  became  operative. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  relax  this  prohibition,  this  self-imposed 
stringency.  We  are  asked  to  upset  an  established  policy  and 
a  custom  followed  time  and  time  again  by  other  countries  of 
the  world  on  the  theory  that  it  is  to  better  preserve  our 
neutrality. 

I  cannot  escape  the  inexorable  conclusion  that  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo,  to  modify  in  the  midst  of  a  conflict  our 
adopted  rule  of  impartiality,  would  make  our  Government  a 
party  to  the  destruction  of  that  impartiality  and  a  party  to 
the  taking  of  sides. 

We  should  not  twist  and  torture  our  declared  neutrality  so 
that  the  policy  of  impartiality  under  the  arms  embargo  will 
become  one  of  taking  sides. 

Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  the  sign  post  pointing 
the  way  for  enduring  peace  for  America.  Rather,  it  is  a 
gamble,  an  adventure  into  the  unknown,  but  with  gravely 
troubled  feelings  of  what  such  a  course  may  hold. 

I  am  going  to  resist  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  to  the 
fuU  limit  of  my  powers. 

Lpt  us  stay  clear  of  the  grim  business  abroad.  Let  us 
adhere  to  our  resolution  of  not  taking  sides. 

We  cannot  know  nor  determine  decisively  uhat  is  best 
for  Europe.  On  this  the  history  of  the  World \var  speaks  too 
eloquently  and  our  undimmed  recollections  do  not  \vl  us 
forget. 

With  reference  to  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provi.-ions 
of  ;he  joint  resolution,  there  are  some  modifications  that  I 
would  Ike  to  see  adopted.  However,  we  can  keep  the  pres- 
ent arms  embargo  and  still  have  the  cash-and-carry  policy 
on  all  articles  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war.  It  is  a  distortion  of  the  fact  to  say  that  retention  of 
the  arms  embaigo  with  cash  and  carry  on  secondary  .supplies 
is  not  pos.-ible.  This  is  the  objective  we  should  strive  for, 
and  it  is  for  this  policy  that  I  shall  cast  my  vote.  But  if  ih" 
arms  embargo  is  not  retained  I  shall  vote  against  the  joint 
resolution. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  7  m.inutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan   I  Mr.  Engel!. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to  include  therein  a  table 
of  ships  stopped  en  the  high  seas  during  the  present  war, 
issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  to  include  excerpts  from 
other  authors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  20,  1935,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  BoneI,  during  the  debate  on  the  pres- 
ent neutrality  bill  used  the  following  language: 

If  the  United  States  hopes  to  avoid  being  drawn  In'o  another 
World  War,  it  must  decide  promptly  upon  a  policy  to  safeguard  Us 
neutrality.  Such  a  pohcy  must  be  determined  in  advance.  Our 
experien.ce  in  the  la.st  war  shows  plainly  that  it  cnnnnt  be  impro- 
vi.sed  after  the  war  breaks  out.  (Congressional  Record  74th 
Cong  ,  p.  137S8.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  were  any  doubt  about  the  correctness 
of  that  statement  heretofore,  the  2  days'  debate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  certainly  should  eliminate  this  doubt.  The 
language  used  in  the  debates  in  both  Houses  and  particularly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress  demonstrates  the  wisdom  of  determining  a  neu- 
trality policy  in  advance,  and  the  danger  of  trying  to  impro- 
vise It  after  a  war  breaks  cut. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  hf^ard  the  maimMty  lead'r  of  this 
House  today  curse,  damn,  and  d'lom  a  nation  with  \vhi:m  we 
are  at  peace,  I  have  heard  him  and  otheis  on  tlie  floor  of 
this  House,  directly  and  impliedly,  name  ageressnr  nations 
with  whom  we  are  at  peace  and  call  them  un-Godlikp.  I 
have  heard  opponents  of  this  legislation  on  the  floor  ot  the 
House,  in  the  press,  and  elsewhere  called  C;imnninKsts,  fellow 
travelers  of  Communists,  and  pro-German,  Amonp;  su'-h  op- 
ponents ar*^  World  War  veterans,  some  of  whom  arc  disabled, 

A  cartoon  published  recently  in  a  Wa.sliineton  newspaper 
pictured  Stalin,  marked  'Ccmmunist"  m  the  center:  a  carica-  * 
ture  of  a  woman  on  on?  side  labeled  "Pacifist ":  and  a  carica-  " 
ture  of  a  man  on  the  other  sid(^  marked  "Isolationist,"  all 
marching  arm  in  arm.     The  heading  was  "Fellow  travelers." 
All  in  the  name  of  n'-utrality, 

Mr.  Speak'^r,  the  majority  leader,  Mr,  R.ayburn,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  debate  appealed  to  the  Members  of  this  House 
not  to  become  personal  and  to  keep  the  debate  upon  a  high 
plane.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  he  spoke,  I  could  not  but  remember 
the  following  quotation  taken  from  the  address  ul  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  m  the  New  York  Her.. Id  Ti'ibune 
Forum  on  Oc'ober  27,  in  which  he  said: 

In  and  cut  of  Congre'^s  we  have  heard  nra'nrs  and  cummentiitnrs 
.  and  others  beatini,'  their  brea.-t.s  and  proclaimmL'  au-amst  ser.diiiu'  the 
boy.s  of  American  niotiierN  to  n--'lit  on  the  baMleheldi  of  Eurepe. 
That  I  do  not  hesitate  to  label  a.i  one  of  the  worst  fakes  m  current 
hi.'^tory  It  Is  a  dclibcra'e  .setting  up  of  an  inuig-.tiar,-  bogeyman. 
Tlie  .-nnple  truth  is  that  no  ptrs^n  In  any  responpible  place  In  the 
national  administration  m  Washir.gtcn.  or" in  any  State  government. 
or  m  any  city  government,  or  in  any  lounty  govi'rnmcnt.  has  over 
suggested  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  the  remotest  -^os.sib  llty  of 
sending  the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  tat tlelield--  of 
Europe  Tliat  is  why  I  label  th.it  argument  a  sh  mieless  and 
dibhcnest  fake. 

Again  he  says: 

Repetition  cio.  s  not  transform  a  lu    in^n  a  tnith 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  concede  to  every  proponent  of  repeal  from  the 
President  on  down,  thi'  .same  sincerity  and  the  s.iine  honesty 
ot  purpo.se  vvh:ch  I  chum  for  myself,  and  which  tlie  Prt  sid  nt 
and  some  of  the  propcm-  nts  ot  repeal  deny  to  .som  ^  of  u.-  who 
are  sincerely  ;-ind  hon.'.-tly  try;ng  to  prevent  the  doing  of  that 
which  we  b  l.eve  would  be  the  fir.-t  stt'p  toward  war  War 
means  that  all  the  resources  of  a  country  are  u.-mI,  mclud.ng 
its  manpower,  and  for  the  Presidtnt  to  label  an  art^ument 
sincerely  advanced  by  opponent's  of  repeal  "a  .sh.mek.^s  and 
di.^honest  fake."  for  the  Pr{;;:dent  to  charge  that  those  pro- 
ponents of  the  embargo  are  deliberately  setting  up  "an  imagi- 
nary bogeyman,"  for  the  Pr.-sid,  nt  to  call  (  pponerts  of  repeal 
fakers,  liars,  or  falsifiers  does  not  conir.bute  anything  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  and  is  unfair  and  not  arguing  the 
issues  upon  that  high  plane  to  which  the  maj..nty  leader 
referred  in  his  opening  speeeh  of  this  debate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  one  of  the  Members  of  this  House  and 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  pledged  themselves  to  peace. 
The  President  has  time  and  again  assured  us  that  there  is 
going  to  be  no  war.  I  do  not  question  your  sincerity  nor  do  I 
question  his,  and  I  want  to  say  again  that,  despite  charges  of 
being  a  faker,  a  fellow  traveler  of  communism,  p-o-German, 
and  whatnot,  I  concede  to  each  one  of  you,  in:ludmg  the 
President,  the  same  honesty  of  purpo.se  and  the  same  sincerity 
which  I  claim  for  myself.  My  war  record  and  re<-ord  in  this 
House  stands,  and  I  challenge  any  man  to  question  my 
Americanism. 

However.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  forget  that  on  March  4, 
1917.  435  Members  took  their  seats  in  this  very  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: 435  Members  took  their  oath  of  cfTice.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  Capitol  96  Members  of  the  Senat;  took  their 
seats  and  took  their  oath  of  office.  Before,  during,  and  after 
the  Presidential  campaign  of  1916  each  one  of  these  men  had 
pledged  himself  to  peace,  pledged  him.self  again.st  war,  just 
as  you  men  and  you  women  of  both  Hou.ses  are  doing  and 
have  done  during  the  past  wetks.  Mr.  Speake;-,  I  cannot 
forget  that  within  32  days  after  that  Congress  w.is  sworn  in 
and  the  Members  took  their  .seats  that  same  Congie.ss,  pledged 
to  peace,  declared  war  against  the  Imperial  Go\ernment  of 
Germany.    Despite  all  of  the  assurances  on  the  part  of  the 


President  c  the  United  States  and  on  the  part  of  individual 
Members  of  Congress  that  under  no  consMeraUon  w  11  w^ 
go  to  war  and  that  under  no  consideration  will  w^  end 
roops  again  to  France,  I  cannot  forget,  Mr.  Speaker  Zt 
in  February  1917  Congress  cut  President  WiLson  s  War  De- 
partment appropriation  bill  $70,000,000  on  the  ground  that 
we  were  not  going  to  war,  and  in  August  1917  I  was  mar  china 

sh^tlJde'r'"^'^'"^  ^"""'  ^"  ^^^^^^°  ^'^'^^  a  rme  on  SJ 
I  cannot  forget  that  while  as  late  as  January.  February- 
yes;  as  late  as  March-1917  we  were  told  that  war  was  im- 
possible; that  the  people  would  not  stand  for  war;  that  the 
ovei Whelming  sentiment  was  against  war;  and  that  even 
when  war  was  declared  we  were  told  that  no  troops  wouM  be 
sent  to  France.  Despite  all  this,  in  September  1917  l'  was 
marching  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  Hou^e  behind  John 
Phihp  Sousa's  band  playing  The  Stars  and  Stripes  Forever 
and  a  month  later  I  was  on  a  transport  on  my  way  to  Fr-ance' 
As  late  as  January  1917  we  could  hear  men  and  women 
singing,  I  Did  Not  Raise  My  Boy  To  Be  a  Soldier,  and  a  year 
later  the  bands  were  playing.  Over  There.  Over  There 

I  cannot  forcet.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  as  late  as  March  1917 
we  were  told  that  the  American  people  would  not  stand  for 
war,  did  not  want  war,  there  would  be  no  war,  public  senti- 
ment was  strongly  against  war;  and  yet,  6  months  later  I 
could  hear  ringing  in  my  ears  the  shouts,  the  frenzied  cries 
as  I  marched  on  my  way  to  France.  I  could  see  women 
fainting  as  they  lined.  10  deep,  the  streets  in  every  city  in 
the  country.  No.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  the  assurances  that  indi- 
vidual Members  can  or  will  give  now,  all  the  assurances  of  the 
President,  will  not  stoo  war  if  we  now  and  here  unloose  the 
forces  that  bring  war.  It  is  not  what  we  say  here  but  what 
we  do  here  that  will  bring  war. 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  Wilson's  biographer,  who  has  devoted 
peThaps  more  study  to  the  subject  than  anyone  in  this  coun- 
try, in  1931  wrote: 

The  more  one  .-studies  the  course  of  President  Wilson  rtnrincr  tvi» 

period   Of   neutrality   the   clearer   become   the   fatTfurconsequLces 

that   hung  upon  his  decision.^.     A,  a  matter  of  fact    the  ^?ar  w2 

U     \%H   ""V'°/.""'o'^  ""'  American   batallions  on  the  French  from 

n   1918  as  by  the  PreMdenfs  decisions  during  the  neriod  of  hpu 

nen'ah.!.'\'''',  ""^''.''•  *^^^^  '"^-"^^'^^  the 'disposft'on  of  indll" 
pen^able  supplies  of  American  goods  and  money  (Vol  5  p  197 
Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Liters,) 

Mn  Speaker,  I  have  devoted  weeks  of  my  time  to  studying 

qL  ;'^?^^■.°^^!!'  P''""^  preceding  the  World  War  from 
1914  to  191*.  I  have  devoted  that  time  and  study  with  the 
hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  might  bring  to  this  House  some 
views,  some  facts,  which  might  help  us  to  avoid  the  mistakes 

?r.  io';^^u'''°'^vf'''^  '^^''^  '''■°^'^  ^^^  ^°^"8  of  ^hbse  things  which 
In  1917  brought  war  in  spite  of  the  assurances  on  the  part 
^r.  \^^^P'"^s^d^"t  and  Congress,  sincerely  given,  that  there 
would  be  no  war. 

President  Wilson,  Secretaries  of  State  Lansing,  Bryan  and 

iSta^     %^^f^'T  '^'  ^'''°'^  °'  '^''-     ^'y  made 'that 
nf^ ^n       nf  ^'^°P  '^'''  ''■'■^"^"  ^"^  is  being  written  to- 
day-20  or  25  years  later.     We  are  not  writing  history  today 
We  are  making  it.     The  history  we  are  making  today  will' 

^^rTTl  ?K  °'  ^^  ^'^''  ^"^"'-  ^^  ^'  "^^l^e  ^he  same  mis- 
takes that  they  made,  then  the  historians  of  the  future  will 

^hnniTU  "'  ^°''  r^i  ^^"^""^  ^^°i^^^  t^e  pitfalls  which  we 
World  War  ^^  "^  ^""^  '^"""^^  ^^  ''°'^'^  °^  ^^ 

In  the  spring  of  1914  President  Wilson  sent  Col  E  M 
House  to  England  on  a  mission.  The  immediate  object  was 
to  promote  a  better  understanding  between  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  through  American  influence.  House  was  as 
we  all  know.  President  Wilson's  closest  adviser.  He  made  a 
m?^;"h  ^l  ^/^^^^^^  Wilson  on  May  29.  1914.  more  than  2 
months  before  the  war  was  declared.  In  that  report  he 
ix)ints  out  the  danger  of  war.  We  hear  nothing  about  "mak- 
ing the  world  safe  for  democracy."  We  hear  nothing  of 
saving  civilization."  and  so  forth.  We  were  still  friendly 
with  Germany  and  truly  neutral  with  all  countries  We  are 
amazed  when  wo  read  the  language  of  his  report,  which 
reads  in  port  as  follows: 
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Whenever  England  consents,  Prance  and  Russia  will  close  in  on 
Cerrnany  and   Austria.     England   does   not  want   Germany  wSoll? 

enemy  Rx^sia'buTVfV'^""  "^^T"  '°  ^^^^  ^^^^  her^^Sl 
enemy,  Hussia.  but  if  Germany  insists  upon  an  ever-incrpAsi no- 
navy,  then  England  will  have  no  choice  (Vol  5  n  -^8  R^i7  ^tl^* 
nard  Baker's  Woodrow  WUson  Life  and  ^Sters:'''a?so  Iro^m  ?S; 
original  letter  from  Col.  E.  M.  House  In  Mr.  Wilson^  file  l^o  In 
the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  vol!!,  p.  249.) 

•  "^ri^  .!^."°^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  "°^  ^^^er  talking  about  being  "en- 
circled,   but  a  report  of  Colonel  House  to  Wilson  that  Prance 

GeL^n'''^'  "^'^^  ^^^  ^^^^  °^  England,  would  close  in  on 

In  the  same  letter  Colonel  House  wrote: 

« J,^^  '^^^  chance  for  peace  Is  an  understanding  between  England 
and  Germany  in  regard  to  naval  armaments,  and  yet  there  Is  sc^ 
disadvantage  to  us  by  these  two  getting  too  close 

Ray  Stannard  Baker,  in  his  Life  cf  Woodrow  Wilson   vol- 
ume 5,  page  364,  further  says: 

Everything   turned   on   the   control   of  the   seas      Great  Rrita«« 
had  u,  and  by  virtue  of  it  was  gradually  iSvoWing  /S^i^       *^ 

In  other  words,  when  we  wipe  the  cobwebs  of  prejudice 
hatred,  and  sympathy  from  our  eyes,  we  are  forced  to  the 
conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Great  Britain  went  to  war  to 

?^T.  .  ^'  ''°''^i  °^  ^^^  '^'  ^^^  Germany  went  to  war 
to  prevent  Russia.  Prance,  and  Great  Britain  from,  as  House 
said,  "closmg  in  on  her." 

^^'-  Speaker  I  have  examined  the  papers,  letters,  notes,  and 
messages  of  William  Jennings  Bryan.  Colonel  House.  Ambas- 
sador Walter  Hines  Page.  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  and 
others,  and  I  found  much  interesting  material  there  from 
which  we  can  now  profit.  WhHe  I  have  never  altogether 
agreed  with  Bryan's  philosophy  of  government.  I  have  always 
been  one  of  his  admirers  and  as  the  years  iiave  passed  I 
have  become  convinced  that  in  many  instances  I  was  wroAg 
and  he.  while  idealistic,  was  right.  As  I  examine  the  period 
from  1914  to  1917,  his  name  looms  in  history.  I  feel  thaT^d 
we  followed  the  advice  of  Bryan  in  many  thing^  we  wo^d 
have  avoided  entanglement  in  the  European  war 

Inimediately  following  hostilities  in  Europe  in  1914  both 
H^htflZ^  Germany  repeatedly  violated  our  international 
rights  England  being  perhaps  the  greater  offender,  the  differ- 
ence being  however,  that  while  England's  violations  per-  - 
tamed  to  properiy  rights,  the  German  violations  involved 
American  lives. 

n.Jn^Hn^'''^''"^'"°"  involved  was  the  question  of  sending 
mumtions  of  war  to  Europe,  and  the  question  of  giving  credit 
The  question  of  neutrality  as  it  pertained  to  the  shipment  of 
munitions  was  discussed  by  me  in  my  remarks  before  this 

wh   ''\'^,^:?^'  l^'  ^^^  I  ^h^ll  ^°t  comment  on  it  today. 

When  hostiLties  began  in  1914.  Henry  P.  Davison,  of  the 
J  P.  Morgan  Co..  asked  the  Wilson  administration  what  Its 
attitude  would  be  with  regard  to  loans  to  beUigerents.  Robert 
Lansing,  then  couriselor  of  the  State  Department,  advised 
that  all  precedents  were  in  favor  of  loans.  BVyan  however 
argued  m  a  letter  dated  August  10,  1914  that-  ' 
ev^ythfni'elS'  ^°'''  °'  w  ^^^^^^^^^^^^s  because  It  commands 
Sence^tlio'Sgh  example."^'  "'  responsible  for  the  use  of  our 

Again  he  said: 

t>,^^,^°'^^'^"^  financial  interests  which  would  be  connected  with 
these  loans  would  be  tempted  to  use  their  lnfluence^ou?h  th* 
newspapers  to  support  the  interests  of  the  govemSent  ?o^whf?h 
they  had  loaned  because  the  value  of  the  ^cm-it^^wouM  1^  h, 
rectly  affected  by  the  result  of  the  war.  We  SSld  th^  fln^  o^  ; 
newspapers  violently  arrayed  on  one  side  or  thP  nfv,^r  ^c  ^  ^ 
supporting  a  financial  group  and  j^curSa^  Ste?est  '  moF""^^. 
Lfutram^- ^^  °^^^^  ''  ^  '^^  °^^  miS7ul?f^r"S  to'^ma°intam 

Bryan  warned. 

Bryan's  view  that  loans  would  violate  the  spirit  of  neutral- 
ity was  supported  by  Lansing: 


He  at  once  endorsed  the  position  as  sound  In  nrinclnl^  pvpt, 
^n°uf  .°°.*,'"PPef^  ""^  precedent,  and  later  came  baS  Jolugglt 
an  illustration  which  appealed  to  me  as  a  very  forcible  one  n"S 
that  as  the  Government  discourages  its  citizens  from  exUis^S  m 
foreign  armies  and  withdraws  the  protection  of  cltTzenshS  f?oS 
them  as  long  as  they  serve  under  another  flag,  it  should  dfscouV^ 
tiie  money  of  this  country  from  taking  a  part  In  fo«i2  w^""*^ 
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On  Aueu>t  15,  1914.  the  following  was  telegraphed  to  J.  P. 
Morgan  Co.: 

There  is  no  reason  wb.y  loan-  .-liouki  v.ot.  be  n-'.ade  to  the  govern- 
nitnts  of  neutral  nations,  bu'  in  The  judt^incnt  cf  this  Government 
loans  by  American  bankers  to  a.'iy  fore.gn  nation  which  Is  at  war 
are  inconsistent  with  the  true  -pint  of  neutrality.  (Vol  5.  pp.  175- 
176,   Hay   St.;nnard  Baki  r  S  W.jocirow  Wilsrn   L;f>'   and   Lexers  i 

Bryan  took  the  po.-iticn  that  these  loans,  while  let^'al,  were 

Inconsistent  with  the  true  spirit  of  neutrality. 

Lan>ing  quotes  Bryan  as  saying: 

Th:  ,  I  beheve,  is  the  first  tinie  any  great  nation  ever  took  this 
pn-ru.n.  •  •  •  It  may  be  regarded  as  setting  •  •  *  a  new 
prt  cedent. 

On  October  23,  1914,  Lansing,  at  the  request  of  Wiison, 
prepared  a  memorandum  in  which  he  stated: 

For  the  pin'pose  of  enabhnc  E^.iropean  government?  to  make  cash 
payments  f>jr  American  goods,  it  i.-  sugg''='ed  to  grant  to  them 
short-time  banking  credits,  to  both  belhgerent  and  neutral  mivein- 
ments,  and.  where  necessary  or  desirahi-. .  replenish  their  ca.-h  bal- 
ances on  this  side  by  the  purchase  of  .-^nort-time  Treasury  warrants. 
Such  pu'-cha.ses  would  neces.sarily  be  limited  to  the  h-eal  capacity 
of  the  particular  bank.  and.  as  these  warran^^s  are  bcn^'r  warrants 
•without  interest,  they  could  not  and  would  not  be  made  the  subject 
of  a  pubhc  is~ue.  These  securities  could  be  sold  abroad  or  be 
readily  available  as  colhireral  m  foreign  loans  and  would  be  paid 
at  maturity  In  dollars  or  ec;uivalcnt  in  foreign  exchanLre  i  V -1  o. 
p    18G.  Ray  S'annard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  Lite  and  Letters) 

Space  Will  not  permit  the  giving  of  the  full  information 
on  this  subject,  but  it  can  be  found  on  the  pages  in  the 
volume  quoted. 

After  the  first  loans  were  made,  Andre  Tardieu,  French 
Minister,  wrote: 

The  mcrea.sing  volume  of  allied  needs  afforded  the  .Americans 
alm.ost  unlimited  trade  possibiliti.'s.  Prices  had  risen  enormously. 
Protits  had  swollen  tenlold.  The  .-Mlies  had  become  the  -ole  cus- 
tomer nf  the  United  S'ates.  Loans  'he  Allies  had  obtained  fvcm 
N.-^w  York  banks  swept  the  pold  cf  Europe  into  Am-Tican  coffers. 
From  that  time  on.  whether  d-^-irrd  or  not.  the  victory  cf  "-he  .\ll:es 
became  ess,  ntial  to  the  Ur.lted  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  forced  to  the  conclusion  despite  every 
argument  to  the  contrary,  that  while  these  loans  and  muni- 
tion shipments  may  not  have  be^^n  the  sole  factor,  they  were 
one  of  the  great  contributing  factors  that  involved  us  m  the 
European  war. 

XEITHALITY 

No  man  ever  tried  harder  to  be  really  and  truly  neutral 
than  Woodrow  Wilson  tried  from  the  period  of  Augu.^t  3.  1914, 
to  March  1917.  Yet  no  Executive  ever  surrounded  himself 
with  more  advisers  and  friends  and  officials  who  were  seeking 
to  get  us  into  the  war  and  who  v:ev^'  responsible  for  the  doing 
of  those  things  which,  in  spite  of  Wilson's  desire  to  keep  out 
of  the  war,  finally  got  us  into  the  war. 

On  the  morning  of  August  3,  1914,  when  Germany  declared 
war  on  Fi-ance,  President  Wilson  in  an  interview  said: 

I  want  to  have  th"  pride  of  feeling  that  America,  if  nobody  .'Ise, 
has  her  self-pjssesslon  and  s'and^.  ready  with  calmness  of  thought 
and  steadiness  of  purpose  to  help  the  rest  of  the  world  (Vcrs. 
p.  6.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Letters.) 

Again,  on  August  17,  1914,  he  said: 

The  United  States  must  be  neutral  In  fact  as  well  as  in  name 
duriTig  these  days  that  are  to  try  men's  souls.  We  mu~-  b.'  impartial 
In  th'  ught  as  well  as  in  action.  (Vol.  5,  p,  38,  Ray  Stannard  Baker's 
Wocdrow  Wilson  Life  and  Letters  ) 

When  in  1914  a  distinguished  group  of  Belgians  arrived  at 
the  Whit'^  House,  accompanied  by  Secretary  Bryan  and  Secre- 
tary McAdoo.  their  spokesm.an  made  a  moving  appeal: 

Peaceful  ii:hab;t:ints — 

He  said —  , 

were  massacred,  defenseless  womf>n  and  children  wer"  ou'rae'td,  open 
and  undefended  towns  were  destroyed,  histui'ieal  and  relnnous 
n-.i.auraents  u.ie  reduced  to  du>t,  and  the  famous  library  of  the 
University  of  Louvain  was  given  to  the  flames. 

President  Wilson  expressed  his  pleasure  and  pride  that 
"your  King  should  have  turned  to  me  in  timo  of  distress," 
and  promised  that  the  documents  left  in  his  hands  should 
have  his  "most  thoughtful  consideration." 


Y<;r;  will,  I  am  ■-ure — 

He  .^aid- 
not  'wjiecr  rn"  to  say  m^re.     Pre=" ntly    T  r  rav  O'^d  v  rv  '^o'^n,  this 
war  will  be  over.    Ihe  day  of  accounting  will  thin  come.     •      •      • 
Where   wrongs   have    been   committed    tlieir   conseqiunces   and    tha 
ri  l.itive  responsibility  Involved  uill  be  assessed. 

Even  then  Woodrow  Wilson  was  careful  nr.t  to  condemn 
evon  Germany.     He  continued  that — 

It  Would  <'ven  be  Inconsistent  with  the  neutral  position  (  f  ai.y 
nation  which  like  this,  has  no  part  m  the  contest,  to  foi::i  i>r 
expre.-s  a  tin..il  Jud.tmcnt. 

On  the  sanio  d:iy  he  replied  in  nearly  the  same  H'ords  to  the 
protest  of  the  Kai-er.  and  a  linle  later  to  th.'  President  cf 
France.  iVol.  5.  pp  160-162,  Hay  Stannard  Baker's  Wood- 
rt/W  Wil.son  Life  and  Lt'ttci.^.i 

I  want  tho  AnifMcan  {jublie  'o  ccnnpare  thi.>  attitude  of 
neuiraiily  with  the  attitude  cf  ProMdent  R'losevflt,  who  con- 
tinually talks  cf  "augrrs'.di-.s."  ciu.ti  ant  mirig  nations,  con- 
demning nations,  and  individuals,  and  irilin-  them  he  could 
not  prevent  Americans  from  bfing  unneutral. 

On  August  21.  1915.  President  Wilson  wrote  to  Colonel 
House  as  follows: 

Two  thO'i;  are  plan,  to  nv  1  The  pe.  pi.  (  f  t)-,],  riMiptrv  ciunt 
on  me  to  ke.p  th.ni  lut  of  'hr  \<.ar  2  It  'a  ■  ..tl  h.  ,,  calamity  to  the 
Wcrld  at  i.ir^-e  it  w  shcuM  b-  drawn,  .i^'^ily  into  thr  eonlliet  itnd 
so  deprr.rd  d  all  d;si:.!.-:( -•(  d  i;  fl'L-ue  omt  the  st-t  iletnen.'  iVol. 
5,  p    :373,   Rav  Stan.'iard   Bak.rS  Wc.odrow  Wil,--on  Life  and   Letters.) 

Robert  Lansing,  m  hi.-  War  Meinoir>.  wi-oH'  ttiat  Prcsid  nt 
W;L-on  was  sincerely  tr.viniz  to  maintain  neutrality  as  late  as 
Mauh  1917.  A  study  of  the  h. story  shuvv's  that  it  wius  the 
things  that  wo  did  while  trying  to  sincerely  keep  out  of  war 
that  swept  aside  nur  coixl  intentions  and  bUilt  up  the  war 
psyrholoi-y  that  finally  cot  us  into  war. 

I!!lY.«iN  9    .^TTTTTnE 

William  Jennings  Bryan  was  known  as  the  Apf\stle  nf  Peace. 
Plad  he  thought  that  war  would  b-  declaied,  lie  would  un- 
dcubtcly  hav'  i-efused  to  accept  the  appomtnunt  of  Secretary 
of  State.  Had  he  remained  m  the  Cabinet,  he  could  have 
done  much  to  avoid  war.  Tlie  pro- Ally  innu.nce  ol  Page. 
Lansing,  and  Hou.-e.  in  my  humble  judgment,  resulted  in 
getting  us  into  the  war. 

B>th  ttu>  Allies  and  the  Central  Pow  rs  violated  our  inter- 
national r!ght.s  With  intpuniiy.  Tlio  climax  came  when,  on 
May  7  1915.  a  German  submarine  sank  the  Lnsitanin.  with 
some  1,200  persons  of  board,  nearly  800.  including  some  159 
Americans,  being  lost  at  sea.  On  the  niuht  the  Lus^tcvna  was 
sunk  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bryan  were  at  a  dinner  parly.  Mis.  Bryan 
is  a  brilliant  woman  and  a  practicing  attorney.  She  kept  a 
complete  diary,  and  wrote  the  following  in  it : 

Mr  Bryan  was  very  nvich  d:.-iurbed  at  the  new-.  He  -aid  on  the 
way  home  -pcakin.,'  ot  the  Lusitania  "I  wonder  if  shr  had  muni- 
tions oti  board'  If  she  did,"  he  -aid  "that  put.-  a  (iittfrent  pli.ise 
on  the  wh'le  matter.  I  will  h.ive  L.in  im-t  iiive-t  :--aO'  ;)i.it'  The 
next  day  Mr.  Lansing  e.x.nnn.ed  the  <  ;<  imo.c  ■  p.ipr.s  .itui  npcrttd 
tha'  the  L'lsiranm  did  h.axe  muni'Kn-  i  :•.  bo,rd  ^  C'ongrfssional 
Record.  74th  Cong  ,  p    22,)7,  speech  by  I  rr.  of  Oklahoma  i 

Bryan  took  the  position  that,  if  tlie  Lusitajiia  carried  con- 
traband, then  "England  has  been  UMng  our  citizens  to  protect 
her  ammunition."    He  wrote  Wilson: 

Germany  luis  a  right  to  prevent  contraband  going  to  "he  Ath.f's, 
and  a  ship  carrying  contraband  should  not  rely  upcn  p.i-^entters 
to  protect  her  from  attack  (Vol  5,  p.  338.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's 
Wccdrow  Wil.-'.  n  Lile  and  L<  ttoi.-  ) 

Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  30  of  his  War  Memoirs.  wTOte: 

Mr  Dry  m  decl.ind  that  no  American  citizen  should  do  anything 
which  nn.tht  mv-lve  tins  country  in  var,  even  thovmh  he  w*  re 
compelled  to  '•urrender  a  str.ct  I  v.il  rit'ht  m  order  to  avoid  be- 
coming the  cause  for  sucli  a  d>a-ter. 

One  of  the  rra.'^ons  Mr.  Bryan  gave  for  resigning  on  June 
9,  1915,  was  that  Mr.  Wilson  refused  to  take  steps  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  traveling  on  ships  carrying  munitions 
of  war.    On  June  4  Wilson  wrote  Bryan: 

I  .im  inclined  to  think  that  we  ouitht  to  take  stens.  as  ynu  stig- 
gest.  to  prevent  cur  citizens  from  tra\chnu'  n.i  .^-ini)-  carrying  mtini- 
tion-  nf  v.ar.  and  I  '^hall  s<  ek  to  hnd  a  leeal  wav  to  do  it.  iWA. 
5.  p    3J3.  Ray  St.mnard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Letters.) 

Although  Wilson  contended  for  tlie  right  of  citizens  travel- 
ing on  munition-loaded  pas.,rnger  slaps,  he  then  for  a  time 
seemed  willing  to  make  thid  concession  to  prevent  Bryan 
from  resigning. 
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No  one  can  condone  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitaiiia  without  / 
warning  and  with  passengers  on  board.  However  the  failure  ' 
of  the  Government  to  publish  the  full  facts  porta'ning  to  the 
di.s.^ster  and  the  sending  out  of  half  truths  regarding  the 
LuMtanm  dhsasier  d.d  more  than  any  one  thing  ^to  build  up 
war  psychology  m  this  country.  There  is  a  phrase  in  the 
B.ble  that  says.  "Tliere  is  no  God."  When  the  entire  phrase 
IS  taken  it  reads,  "The  fool  hath  said  in  his  heart,  'There  is  no 
God.'  " 

Mr.  Speaker,  had  those  in  authority  published  the  fact  that 
th-  Lusita7im  was  loaded  with  military  suppLes  and  ammuni- 
tion very  few  pa.s.sengers  would  have  sailed  on  that  ship  and 
certainly  few.  if  any.  Americans,  after  the  German  Ambas- 
sador published  the  well-known  warning  in  the  press.  Mr. 
Sptaker.  those  in  authority  who  permitted  more  than  1200 
pa.ssengers  to  sail  cut  of  an  Amer.can  port  on  a  passenger 
ship,  conctal.ng  the  fact  that  .'^he  carrif  d  munitions  of  war 
and  military  supplies,  were  responsible,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, for  the  d.ath  of  the  men.  women,  and  children  who  died 
in  that  disaster. 
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After  the  ship  was  sunk  the  real  fact^  were  hidden  from  the 
public.  The  public  was  not  told  that  the  ship  had  ammuni- 
tion and  mihtary  supplies  on  board,  and  upon  that  half  tru^h 
or  suppression  of  truth  was  built  a  war  psychology  Mr 
Speaker,  a  terrible  responsibility  rests  upon  those  in  authority 
who  thus  failed  in  their  duty. 

Again.  Mr.  Spraker,  we  are  being  told  half  truths.  Again 
we  are  being  made  the  victims  of  a  system  of  propaganda  and 
a  suppression  of  truth,  whose  only  purpose  can  be  to  build  up 
another  war  psychology.  During  the  past  weeks  hundreds  and 
thousands  of  newspaper  columns  have  been  written  upon  the 
German  seizure  of  the  City  of  Flint,  but  scarcely  anything 
upon  the  22  vessels  that  have  been  seized  and  the  cargoes  that 
have  been  confiscated  by  England  and  Prance  during  the  same 
period.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  placing  into  the  Record  under  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks  a  table  furnished  me  by  the 
Secretary  of  State,  which  gives  a  list  of  all  the  American  ves- 
sels reported  to  the  Department  as  having  been  detained  by 
belligerents  for  examination  of  papers  or  cargo  from  Septem- 
ber 1  to  October  31.  ^ 


^ '<■  ri.iili'te'i  n,  ()( t  31.  it-ir.|  '^    i/u 


Ve-s.! 


L  r     Wl:.t, 

Eclannnt'. 

Mfnritii-ijt. 


OuntT  or  oiMTatar 


Carro 


Wi-^i  1 1  iinho 
Endicx.It 


Presi'liiit  Ilardinp 
Sacra  rappa , 


FhifXshinny 

Pijtiiliricp  

m  ick  ( )siirpy 

Sa.M  1  I  '.i.jla 


11\'  eu;:\  r 


Fttmn  Mlon 
J'stric  k  Hiriry 

OakriiHii 

rrHnfr)nJ 

Nasl]:i(>a 

W<'si  Uiihomac 

City  of  Julifi 

Pvro<; 

H>^<rt        ..."....'. 

L.t    .•(!    

^\  jrrhir . 


.-tiinl.tr.l  I  M  C.   ,,f  Nrw  J,  r<.  y 
I.\k.  -  Hr.i-    st..i::i~hi;,  To 

do. , 

do 


Detained 


Wi.r.„t:i 

HI  I'  k  V  iL'lp. 
K.\"<  i,..r  l.i.  . . 

City  L.'  Fliijt. 


do "; 

United  Si.Ttes  Lines 

South  -Vtlantic  Steamship  Co. 


.  .  do 

do I 

ni'iek  Diamond  Line 

Grace  Line  

.\iii'r:iaii  F\[.eri  l.i.no 


Lykp<!  Bros.  Steamfihip  Co 

..    .   do     

do 

....  do 

....  do 

do 

...  do "IIII.".";i 

do 

...do. """"!!;■ 

''    ^    ^^a^itiml' romnii.si.'-ion 
W  ii'iriuali  Steaiii.-hiji  Corpora- 
tion, 
do... 

JU  If  k  MirirnoTi.i  I,jtip 

.^ii.iric  .!i  l.\i>..rt  I.iiio 

r  '^  .NI  irit  r.)r  ('  imnn'.--'!on. 
('w;i,  r,  •  li  irt.Trd  tu  I  uilrd 
Sl.itc^  Li:!is. 


rbosph'Ui',  fntton. 


-do ... 

Rosin  and  Reneral  carpo. 
Gencnil 


Toha'^oo 

Cotton,  flour,  copper 


Copper,  cottiin.  Ptc 
(f  ilsnnite.  rvjtttn.  rice 

Coltoii,      lea  1,      c-ojilHT, 

Ct" 
Cnttim.   Iriid.  I'tC. 


(■.■iru"  (''T  1 1,1111  hurR. 


Tanker  chanmEred  hy  nn  unidnntiflod  crui^^r  Sopt    7   when  15 

mil.-  ot^horr  ne.ir  nrirrHnquiUa.  Clor-bia 
Grrn.an.  .s.-pt.  iv      Or.lnn.d  t',  '^P.p  by  Ofrman  =uhmanno:  told 

net  to  use  radio  and  to  send  p.ipor.  for  insp<^tlion      Advised 

not  to  a-^oradio  for  [i  hours  on  b.ine  permiit.ta  lo  proc'.-ed.  ' 
n.M.-  V,  ,       ■       '>rdiT('d  to  procivd  to  Oran  to  discharge  ccr- 
_  la.'i  Italian  car?o.  * 

J-nn'-h,  Oft.  ■>2     7.5d  tialos  carbon  Mack  ordorpd  a=hore 
Jr.nch,  Or,.   2-2.     2.270  bars  of  cop;,.r  and   l,rt>e,  ba?s"  c^Vhon" 

blar-k  ordered  a«hor'\  ^ 

fn  rirh.  Sept.  y.     Careo  qill  under  seizuro  on  Oft    ''S-   I3=i  tons 

enp.er.  M  tons  petroleum,    hilcs  oil,  eofTeo.   tin' plate,  and 

ITiWn  IrUieOUS.  '  ' 

.\mvedSept.3.     Carpo  seized  5ept.,'v  I'V  B^iti^h  authorities 

Drtai-ied  "^ept.  If..  Ghscow.  bvPrit'^^h  author'tie-: 

Detaeied  Oct.  11,  Londoi.  todaie.  Hr;ti-;h  aulho'itics  

\evo  l'iekedup.-^epl..-byHr!t'shnav.,!vessel 

^\  hen  .^nnnlrsfroTT)  Curacao  ordered  tostop.  (irlaved  20minuVeV" 

unidentified  Hrili^h  crui.^.T.  believed  to  be  /.w-     '''"''""'*^^' 
Detained  (■asaManea    .Morocco,  Sept.  27  ou  orders  from  Paris 

because  of  nature  of  car^io. 


Rritiih  anthoritio.=.  Sepr.  ?o 

Hnti'-h  authorities,  (let.  lo  ...'""""  

Hritish  aiuliorujes,  Oet.  IS       ] 
Hrltl^h  authorities.  Oei.  17  ' 

Kreneli  autliorities,  Oct.  li  ./_[..  ~" 

French  authorities,  Oct.  is ]" 

Frencli  authorities,  Sept.  14 "..''""'""   

Fri'ncli  authoriti'-s.  Sept.  22 

Detained  ,'Se[,t.  1(1  atiout  2  hours  Vv  o.(T!r..an'Mibmarinp' 
luioned  papers  and  warned  not  U,  use  rauio  for  24  hours' 
Bnti-li  authorities.  Sept.  ', 
British,  Sept.  7.  carpo  phosphate  requi-itiuned.....!.'^.'^,"^^ 


Reli'a.«(^d 


.\ffer  1  hour  and 
2<J  minutes. 

Oct.  27. 


Promptly. 


Ship  rnlpased 
promptly:  car- 
po unloaded. 

Sept.  18. 


Sept.  13. 


Sept.   29 


on  oon- 


dition 

VI 

ssel 

proceed 

to 

Hi- 

zerle.   1 

unisia. 

Sept.  Ml 

'K't.  22. 

Oct,  27. 

Oct.  21. 

Oct.  2.5. 

Oct.  25. 

Oct.  3. 

Ex- 


Coiiirahind. 


Dftii-ici  Sept.  9  for  3  hours  by  German  submarine.    Papers 

evaiiuned.  h.diis  .se  irched. 
nr:li.-ii  auihonth's.     D.i  .ils  not  known 

Fn  -1,  h  authorities  at  Marseille.     Kenioved  2"seamen"(German' 
_  nation  iiity)  .S  pt.  G. 
Seizeii  o 


ju  hit;h  bciis  and  taken  by  prize  crew  to  Soviet  port. 


This  record  shows  that  four  American  ships  had  been  de- 
tained by  the  Germans.  Three  of  these  ships  were  detained 
by  German  submarines.  In  each  case  the  cargo  and  papers 
were  examined  and  the  ship  was  permitted  to  proceed  with 
the  warning  not  to  use  the  radio  for  a  certain  period  of  time. 
The  first  ship  shopped  by  the  Germans  was  the  Hyhert,  owned 
by  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co.  It  was  stopped  on  Sep- 
tember 10.  The  submarine  commander  examined  the  papers 
and  detained  the  ship  for  2  hours  and  released  it  after  warn- 
ing them  not  to  use  the  radio  for  24  hours. 

The  second  ship  stopped  was  the  Wacosta.  owned  by  the 
Wat^'i-man  Steamship  Corporation,  on  September  9.  The 
papers  were  examined,  the  holds  .searched,  and,  after  3  hours, 
the  .ship  was  permitted  to  proceed. 

The  third  ship  was  the  Eqlantinc.  owned  by  Lykes  Bros. 
Steamship  Co.     It  was  stopped  on  September  18  by  a  sub- 
LXXXV 85 


Oct.  10. 


Sept. 


marine  and  after  1  hour  and  20  minutes  permitted  to  pro- 
ceed, after  being  told  not  to  use  the  radio  for  3  hours 

The  City  of  Flint,  about  which  so  much  has  been  written 
was  the  fourth  ship. 

On  the  other  hand.  13  American  ships  were  stopped  by  the 
British  and  9  by  the  French  during  the  same  period.  Space 
does  not  permit  the  discussion  of  each  one  individually  Suf- 
fice it  is  to  say  that  the  British  on  October  23  stopped  the 
Meanticut,  owned  by  the  Lykes  Bros.  Steamship  Co  ordered 
the  ship  to  proceed  to  Oran  to  discharge  certain  Italian 
cargo.  Here  the  British  stopped  the  ship,  ordered  the  dis- 
charge of  the  cargo,  which  was  consigned  to  an  Italian  or 
neutral  port,  without  one  word  of  protest  by  the  State  De- 
partment, 

On  October  22  the  French  stopped  the  West  Gambo  and 
ordered  750  bales  of  carbon  black  ashore.    On  the  same  day 
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November  2 


/ 


the  French  stopped  the  Endicott  anrt  crdcr-jd  ashore  2,27o 
bars  of  copper  and  l,79o  bass  of  carbon  black.  On  Septeriiber 
9  the  Prer.ch  seized  the  cargo  of  the  President  Herding  and 
are  still  detaining  this  cargo  of  135  tons  of  copprr,  34  tons 
of  petroieum,  hides,  oil,  ccfTee,  tii?  plate,  and  so  forth.  On 
September  3  the  Briti.?h  seized  a  carso  of  phosphate-cotton, 
while  on  September  6  the  PYench  authorities  at  Marseilles 
removed  two  seamen  of  German  nationality  from  the  £".ro- 
chorda.  This  last  case  reminds  us  that  the  United  S'aH'S 
went  to  war  with  England  in  1812  because  England  took 
sailors  from  American  ships. 

Twenty-two  American  ships  stopped  by  the  British  and 
French,  cargoes  and  men  removed,  and  not  one  word  of 
protest  from  the  State  Department,  practically  no  word  of 
publicity  in  the  papers,  and  volumes  written  about  tlie  Citjj 
of  Flint,  which,  it  is  conceded,  had  a  cargo  of  contraband  and 
was  subject  to  seizure.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  this  type  of  pub- 
hcity  or  lack  of  publicity — this  type  of  propaganda — that  got 
us  into  the  World  War.  and  it  is  this  type  of  propaganda  and 
half  truths  that  will  get  us  into  this  war  if  continued. 

During  the  World  War  time  and  again  England,  as  well  as 
Germany,  violated  our  rights.  We  condemned  German  vio- 
lations in  strong  language,  while  at  the  same  time  we  loier- 
ated  violations  on  the  part  of  the  British  and  French.  The 
same  thing  is  happening  again,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Again  let  me  repeat  that  I  have  no  sympathy  for  Hitlerism. 
Stalini.im,  or  any  other  '"isms,"  but  my  desire  to  keep  this 
cotmtry  out  of  war  compels  me  to  give  the  facts  that  the 
American  public  is  entitled  to  have  in  the  hope  that  I  may 
make  some  little  contribution  toward  keeping  this  country 
cut  of  this  war. 

On  March  1,  1916,  Mr.  Lansing,  on  page  110  of  his  War 
Mcmcirs.  summarized  the  attitude  which  we  took  in  1916, 
So.  follows: 

For  a  Vt'ar  and  a  half  w^  had  mac!?  protect  after  pretext  to  Lf^ndon 
becan.-r  of  illegal  practices  cf  tb.e  British  authoriti<\s  in  thtur  treat- 
ment of  Arr.erif.in  commerce  and  in  their  disregard  for  American 
rights  on  the  hi=ih  ^ea.-.  and  thi'^e  controversies  were  in  progress 
at  the  very  lime  uh'^n  the  prcpo>als  cf  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  subniarine  warfare  were  rejected 

Sifted  down  to  the  bare  facts  the  position  wa.s  this:  Great  Britain 
Insisted  that  Germany  should  conform  her  condtict  of  naval  war- 
fare to  tl^e  strict  letter  of  the  rules  of  internat :i)n::il  law;  on  the 
other  hand.  Great  Britain  wa;^  lier.-elf  departing  from  the  rules  of 
internauonal  law  on  tl^e  plea  ih.it:  new  conditions  compelled  her 
to  do  so.  and  ev^n  5hov/<^d  rescntmenr  because  the  United  States 
refusr'd  to  rcco^ni.^e  her  right  to  ignore  or  modify  the  rules  when- 
ever .-he  thought  it  nere.  .'-ary  to  do  so.  Briefly,  the  British  Govern- 
ment wu^hed  international  law  enforced  when  they  believed  it 
worked  to  the  aivantai:e  of  Great  Britain  and  wi.shed  the  law  modi- 
fied when  the  chang?  would  benefit  Great  Britain. 

Again  we  are  facing  the  same  problem.  England  and 
France  want  us  to  be  tumeutral  and  to  help  them  as  against 
Go-many  and  her  allies,  and  if  we  follow  the  same  course,  the 
same  result  will  follow — war. 

But  ci  ming  back  to  the  Lusitania.  Mr.  Speaker,  notes  were 
sent  back  and  forth  between  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
Bryan,  in  discussing  the  Lusitania  note  to  Germany,  said  that 
It  had  a  one-sided  bearing  as  being  so  much  sharper  than 
remonstrances  directed  at  Great  Britain  and  as  inflammg 
anti -German  sentiment.  He  pointed  out  the  illegal  actions 
we  were  condemning  were  taken  in  retaliation  for  illegal  Brit- 
ish action  which  we  tolerated.  He  referred  to  the  misuse  of 
the  American  flag.  Wilson  at  first  agreed  to  Bryan's  view 
and  later  Lansing  got  him  to  change  his  mind.  Our  position 
was  insisting  that  Germany  comply  with  international  law 
while  tolerating  England's  violation  of  international  law. 
Wilson  was  surrounded  and  was  influenced  by  pro-British  and 
anti-German  groups,  headed  by  Ambassador  Page.  Bryan 
was  the  only  one  who  was  truly  trying  to  remain  neutral. 
(Vol.  5,  p.  338.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilscn  Life 
and  Letters.) 

On  Tuesday.  June  1.  1915.  a  meeting  of  the  Cabinet  was 
held  on  the  reply  to  the  German  not^^  on  the  Lusitania. 
Bryan  accused  other  m.embers  of  the  Cabinet  as  being  pro- 
Ally  and  was  rebuked  by  President  Wilson  and  Wilson  came 
out  now  against  sending  a  new  note  to  Great  Britain  on  inter- 
ference with  neutral  trade  which  he  had  earlier  approved, 


shewing  that  he  him.^rlf  liad  finally  b'^en  mflu  ncf-d  by  L.nn- 
sirig  and  others  to  an  uiiiK'Utial  vuw.  At  the  clu.e  of  tlie 
meeting.  Bryan  told  Wilson  he  thought  it  unlair  to  all  con- 
cerned tor  him  to  remain  in  the  Cahmet.  Wil.-.on  did  not  w.int 
an  open  break  and  aok^-d  Bryan  to  submit  new  suggest lovi.s  as 
to  a  course  cf  action.  WiLon  draltcd  a  dra-tic  note.  Bryan 
pleading  for  delay  or  cooling  olY  tim*^.  (Vol,  5.  p.  351.  Kay 
Stannard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wibon  Life  and  Li  tti'is.» 

Wh.cn  th.f  Pr-. .-.ci' i;!  rec'^iv  d  the  reply  from  Gimany  on 
his  note  of  May  31.  Bryan's  anxiety  greatly  increased.  It 
sccm.ed  to  him  that,  unless  drastic  changes  v. ere  made  in 
American  policy,  war,  and  possibly  immediate  war.  could  not 
be  avoided.  (Vol.  5,  p.  351,  Ray  Slann.ird  Bak-r's  Woodrow 
Wilson  Life  and  Letters.) 

On  Monday,  June  7.  Bryan  spent  an  hcur  wi'h  Wilson  pas- 
sionately pleading  agam.-t  a  course  he  Iclt  ceria.n  uitant  war. 
On  June  9,  1915,  Bryan  resigned. 

Robert  Lansing,  in  dl^cussing  tlie  matter,  said: 

With  his  firm  conviction  that  the  reply  of  the  United  States  whl(  h 
the  Pie-idin.t  had  approved  (to  the  two  Gtrnian  roles  on  the 
Lusitanu:)  w<n;l(i  m  'he  end  briiiL;  ab<  ut  war  betwtvn  th'-  I'nned 
States  and  Germany    Mr    Bryan  s  withdrawal  from  the  Cabinet  was 

consi.-^ti  lit  with  hi-~  if.tued  prinLiple.s  i.nt:  uith  his  conception  of 
right  and  duty.     tP.  29.  War  Mi  inuira  uf  Robert  Lansuig  ) 

The  prim.ary  reason  for  Mr.  Bryan's  resignation  from  the 
Cabinet  was  that  he  felt  the  course  Mr.  Wilson  followed  would 
bring  war:  that  Americans  should  not  exercise  lights  it  the 
exerc:.se  of  such  right.s  meant  d!sa--3ter  to  thf  Natu^n  and  that 
neutrals  should  not  b^  permitted,  cr,  at  h  .or  _  .should  be 
warned  aganr-st,  traveling  on  belligerent  sh:ps  or  on  ships 
carrying  ammunition.  History  today  r"Cords  that  William 
Jenning.s  Bryan  was  right. 

Mr,  Bryan  resigned  on  June  9,  1915.  atid  Rihert  Lansing 
was  authorized  to  act  as  Secretary  ad  intmrn  on  the  same 
day.  Several  individuals  wrro  crn;'id<red  and  among  th<'m 
Walter  Hines  Page.  Ambassador  to  Great  Brita-n.  Mr.  Lan- 
sing, on  page  13  of  his  War  Mem.oirs.  gives  th^^  reason  why 
Amba.ssador  Page  was  not  appoint<'d  in  the  following 
language: 

However.  Mr.  Page'.s  prejudice  in  favor  cf  Great  BriMin  hiul  .  m- 
barraa-sed  the  administration  and  caused  Mr  Wi!k  n  many  anxious 
hours. 

Colonel  House,  in  discussing  Page,  said: 

My  entire  evening  wa."=  spent  in  listening  to  his  |Paee)  denuncia- 
tion of  the  Presirient  and  Lansing  and  cf  ihe  r.dminirtratlrn  in 
general.  (The  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  Houw  vcl  2.  p  177.  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1915:  vol  G.  p  lt2  Ray  Stai.n.ird  Baker'.s  Wo' .druw  Wil.->on 
Life  and  Letters  ) 

Mr.  Lansmg  took  office  at  once,  but  sub.scquent  events  .show 
that  Lansing's  prejudice  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  France 
was  second  only  to  that  of  Mr.  Page, 

On  July  11.  1915.  Mr.  Lansing  wrote  a  memorandum  on 

foreien  policy   that   he  expected   to  follow,     U^lng   his  own 

language  as  found  on  page  19  of  his  memoirs,  he  said: 

Havine.  however,  a  «ttled  conv.ctffin  tliaf  pvenruMllv  'his  coun- 
try would  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies.  I  p>ri  pared  for  my 
own  guidance  a  memorandum  as  to  cur  own  for  Mi, n  ijolides.  ba.sed 
on  the  hypothesis  that  the  United  States  would  join  In  the  con- 
flicl  Willi  foreign  powers. 

I  was  not  only  surprised  and  amazed  but  I  was  shocked 
that  within  a  little  over  a  month  after  Bryan's  resignation 
the  Secretary  of  State  upon  whom  devolved  the  duty  to  re- 
main neutral  should  write  a  memorandum  of  policy  upon  the 
hypothesis  that  the  United  States  was  to  join  forces  on  the 
Allied  side.  All  through  Mr.  Lansing's  book  one  finds  not  only 
statements  showing  his  sympathies  and  his  desire  to  enter 
the  war  immediately  upon  the  Allied  side,  but  dissatisfaction 
and  regret  that  American  public  opinion  was  not  in  favor  of 
war  and  that  the  propagandists  were  not  able  to  build  up  a 
war  psychology  necessary  to  force  Congress  to  declare  a  war 
which  Congre.-^s  did  not  want  to  declaie.  In  the  same  memo- 
randimi  of  July  11,  above  referred  to,  he  said: 

Germ.any  must  not  be  permitted  to  win  thla  war  or  to  break  even, 
though  to  prevent  it  this  country  is  forced  lo  take  ultimate  part. 
American  public  opinion  mu.st  be  prepared  for  the  time  which  may 
come  whr-n  we  will  hav<^  to  ca.'st  aside  o'lr  nentrali'v  atid  become  one 
of  the  ch.ampious  ol  democracy.  (P.  21,  War  Memoirs  of  Robert 
Lansing.) 
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Again  he  said: 

Thus  the   open   announcement  that   the  foreien   ronrv«=  of  thP 

lf't;."S^Sw  fi.v?h''il.'r  •"^■■'  ^"  '''''  P— P^^-  tS  th^  Gni  ed 
r: .'     ,  .  •    ^'^'^'^'"  ^^■=""  a-'innst  Germanv  would  have  been 

a  serious^  mi.- ake,  even  if  the  President  had  been  won  over  to  tha^ 
course  of  action  which  I  am  sure  he  could  not  have  been  in  fhe 
Slimmer  of  19  5  or  any  time  prior  to  March  1917  (P  19  War 
Memoirs  of  Robert  Landing.)  ^  '   ^^^ 

Again  he  said: 

StTu^\n' HyZ""  ^i':^'"  "'  '°  '^^  "^^'"^^^^  P°^'-^^°"  °^  ^he  United 
fn  ,  i-  r,  r  ,^  '  ^^'  ''■'''■^  ^^"■'^  cl^"-  ^^^^'  time  was  not  rme 
lui^1^:\  lu''  ^'^"°"-  ^^'^  opposition  to  entering  the  war  on  the 
Eide  CI  the  Allies  wa.  strong  m  1915  m  spite  of  the  Lu.tJa'ia  affa^ 

Not  one  word  about  ammunition,  and  so  forth. 

r^nVu^  H,"""^?^  ^""^^  "^'^^  oppcsed  cur  entry  into  the  war  were  un- 
doubted y  Americans  who  thought  that  the  war  wa^  not  our  affair 
but    a  European   quarrel  with  which   we  had  nothing  to  do. 
Again: 

fr.'^"'ts,^'''"^    tenaciously   to    the    traditional    policy   of    aloofness 
from  European   questions  as  they  interpreted   the   wo^ds  of  wih 
ington  s  Farewell  Address.     ,P.  22.  War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Zan^Jg  ) 

And  again,  on  pages  25  and  26  of  this  book,  we  find  the 
following : 

nrmr-TwVf  ^H  t?'''^°'"^,  ''^   ^^"^   P^°P'^   ^^^•""d   a   continuance   of 
Svh  Germany  ^^"'^^"^e  of  a  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 

He  said  he  could  take  no  "other  course"  but  to  keep  con- 
ductive correspondence  with  Germany. 

How  much  mere  satisfying — 
He  .said — 

!o  h"v'''.'mB.''rn-'?.l?r  >'"■"  ^^"^""'^  ^^^  ^^^"'^  ^''^'^^d  busine.=s, 
r-,M    ,V  ,   B.rnjtortr  home,  and  to  have  declared  war  aganst  the 

^u.V;;r;T'';V:'^i'.^  and  def.nder  of  th^  li'barct^s 

cu.ra^fs      (Pp    2j  2t.  War  M.-moirs  of  Robert  Lansing  ) 

And  then,  on  pages  27  and  28  of  liis  Memoirs,  we  find  the 
following  amazing  statement: 

While  many  of  us  in  the  administration  desired  to  declare  war 
It  seemeu  unw,..,.  until  the  in.dignation  of  the  great  bulk  of  th.' 
American  people  anamst  Germany  could  be  sufficient ly  a  oused^o 
lorce  their  repre.sentatives  in  Congress  to  vote  for  war  wU^i  fub- 
sar.tial  unanimity.     It   meant  a  slow,   irritating  period  of  eduS- 

^^:^  SiS'In^iSL^  "  ^^^"^-^  --  ai^'^he^SmJlrcf 

Mr.  Speaker,  think  of  the  Secretary  cf  State  of  the  United 
States.  2  years  before  war  was  declared  between  Germany 
and  the  United  States,  speaking  of  arousing  the  indignation 
of  the  American  p-ople  to  force  their  representatives  in  Con- 
gress. Members  of  this  body,  to  vote  for  a  war  which  Congress 
and    he  people  did  not  want.     Think  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
speaking  of  a  "slow,  irritating  period  of  education"  necessary 
to  bring  about  war.     And  who  was  to  do  this  educating   and 
how   was  It   done?     By  suppressing  information,   by  giving 
half  truths,  as  they  were  given  in  the  Lusitania  case  when 
the  Government  withheld  from  the  people  information  that 
the    Lu,:tania    carried    military    supplies    and    ammunition. 
Half  truths  such  as  are  being  passed  out  to  the  people  again 
as  IS  Illustrated  by  the  thousands  of  columns  of  newspaper 
space  that  is  being  given  to  the  incident  of  the  City  of  Flint 
and  nothing  to  the  confiscation  of  cargoes  and  taking  of  men 
from  ships  and  the  22  other  ships  detained  by  France  and 
England. 

Again,  on  July  8.  1915.  Secretary  Lansing,  in  writing  to 
WiLson  and  discussing  another  note  that  was  being  sent  to 
Austria  on  the  sale  of  munitions,  said: 

Au",'','^^,'    ;"°"^""^P^'°"    ^•^"Id   be   the   real    purpose   and    answer   to 
Lanlilig  ,  ''0'"-"^l    purpose.      (P.    55,    War    Memoirs    of    Robert 

All  through  Lansing's  book,  his  letters,  and  papers  we  find 
an  impatience  because  of  America's  reluctance  to  go  to  war. 
On  January  9.  1916.  Lansing  wrote  another  memorandum 
Which  he  entitled  "A  memorandum  on  the  feelings  of  the 
American  people  toward  the  Germans  in  order  to  crystallize 
my  thoughts  and  to  have  definite  reasons  upon  which  to  work 
out  a  basLs  for  the  conduct  of  our  intercourse  with  the  Central 
Powers."     The  memorandum  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

nrn^.'i  '""^  "°^  ^'^^  '■^''^^'  ^°  ^^^^  thP  submarine  Issue  squarely  Our 
bu-;lris''„?o?Th''n'''''^  ^°  a  sufficient  pitch  cf  Indignation' at  the 
1.  rVff'r  v!  ^^  Germans.     It  is  hard  to  comprehend  this  apparent 

ii.d.ilerence,  but  the  fact  that  it  exists  cannot  be  doubted.     '^P^'"^*'''' 
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I  cannot  understand  how  a  man  whose  duty  It  was  to  keep 
this  country  out  of  war  could  be  so  far  blinded  by  his  preju- 
dice as  to  deplore  the  fact  that  our  people  were  not  aroused  to 
a  sufficient  pitch  of  indignation  to  go  to  war. 

Again,  in  his  memorandum,  Lansing  said: 

The  first  effort,  In  my  opinion,  should  be  to  prevent,  If  po.sslbIe 
a  situation  arising  which  will  force  this  Government  nto  onen 
hostility  to  the  German  Government.  The  time  forthat  has  Tot 
come.  •  •  •  I  do  not  believe  that  Congress  would  fav^draSS 
action  and  would  be  resentful  if  the  President  should  act  wUhou? 
their  authorization.  It  is  a  humiliating  position,  but  some  way 
V.IU  have  to  be  found  to  postpone  definite  action  until  thTre  Ts  I 
change  among  a  portion  of  our  people.  There  is  no  stronger  bond 
among  a  people  than  race,  and  lacking  It  the  United  Statiriabor? 
LJnsTng")  ''"°"'   disadvantage.      (P.    102.   War   Memoirs   of   li^bert 

Again  in  his  memorandum  he  said: 

The  sympathy  founded  on  kinship,  even  though  it  has  been  nn 
expre.ssed  for  generations,  is  biased  and  unjust  and   unreLonSl 
It  causes  a  division  of  the  American  people  into  etoum  who  ?r^« 
openly  hostile  to  those  who  have  different  sy^p^thles^  ^ 

He  then  argues: 

Of  patnotTsm      rP     n.°  w^^x?^"  ^""^  ^'°"'^  ^"  ^^^^  ^  strong  spirit 
01  patriotism.     (P.  103,  War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Lansing.)         ^    ^    '" 

Having  discovered  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  one  thing 
that  aroused  the  people  whom  he  had  been  unable  to  arouse 
heretofore,  the  one  thing  to  create  a  war  spirit  and  a  war 
psychology  which  he  so  much  desired,  he  then  stated  that 
our  democracy  was  being  attacked,  and  that  our  liberty  was 
in  danger,  and  used  the  following  language- 

X  ^J     ^"'^^  "P°"  "^  ^=  ^^  "^'^^^  obstacle  to  imperial  rule  over 

the  ..-orld;   and  that  it  Is  safer  and  surer  and  wS^er  for  us  to  be 

tnr'n      n^""^  ^"""^^'^  ^^^°  '°  ^'  ^^  ^^^  ^^ture  alone  aga'nit  a  vic- 
torious Germany.     (P.  103,  War  Memoirs  of  Robert  llimg^ 


Again,  on  page  103,  he  continues: 


t,^^}"^'^  opinion  is  not  yet  ready  to  accept  this  point  of  view     The 
American  people  will  have  to  be  educated  to  a  true  vision  of  The 

we7ra?i;"lir?pr^"^  ^  '°  "^"^  ^^^  ^«— ^  in'Cei?cV"aI 

In  other  words,  he  was  going  to  help  educate  the  American 
people  to  the  menace  that  Germany  was  to  our  liberty  and 
our  democracy,  and  right  there  is  where  we  began  to  talk 
about  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  That  saying  was 
nurtured,  conceived,  bred,  and  born  in  our  very  State  Depart- 
ment. 

During  the  period  from  1914  to  1917,  Mr.  Lansing  and  the 
btate  Department  were  insisting  upon  the  observation  of  in- 
ternational law  and  the  exercising  of  our  international  rights 
against  Germany  and  Austria,  and  tolerated  the  violation  of 
our  nghts  by  Great  Britain  and  France.  This  is  being  done 
today  as  evidenced  by  the  table  of  ships  detained,  which  table 
1  am  placing  in  the  record. 

Again,  when  resentment  against  England  for  violation  of 

2i^''^?  .r^""'  ^^°  ^""^^^  ^^  ^°  endanger  our  relations  with 
England,  Mr.  Lansing,  in  discussing  his  viewpoint  used  the 
following  language: 

Sympathetic  as  I  felt  toward  the  Allies  and  convinced  that  we 
would  in  the  end  join  with  them  against  the  autJcmic  govern! 
ments   of   Central   Empires.   I   saw  with   apprehension   the   tide   ot 

countrT''.  '^.''"''  ?T.'  ^^i'T  "f'"^  ^*S^^^  «"^  ^^i"  in  this 
country.     *      »      *     I   did   all   I   could   to  prolong   the   disputes   bv 

^ur^Z'7.  °y!  having  prepared  long  and  detailed  replies  and  i?tr2 
ducing  technical  and  controversial  matters  in  the  hope  that  before 
the  extended  interchange  of  arguments  came  to  an  end  something 
7p  ^%^F^lr^°  change  the  current  of  American  public  opinio^ 
(P.  112,  War  Memoirs  of  Robert  Lansing.)  i^      ^   ■ 

Compare  this  policy  with  Mr.  Bryan's  attempt  to  delay  and 
go  slow  contained  in  the  Lusitania  note.  Should  we  be  sur- 
prised that  with  the  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  whose 
judgment  was  warped,  whose  whole  desire  was  to  help  one 
side  against  the  other,  who  deplored  the  fact  that  there  was 
no  war  psychology  in  America,  who  spoke  of  educating  the 
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public — .should  we  bo  suiTDri.'^eci  that  in  the  face  of  these  facts 
America  entticd  thf  World  Wa:?  • 

The  attitude  of  Waiter  Hme.s  Page,  our  Ambassador  at  the 
Court  of  St.  James,  is  difficult  to  understand.  He.  too, 
deplored  the  lack  of  war  psych  liogy  in  this  country. 

Colonel  House  recognized  Pact,'o  prejudice  and  on  Au^.u:;t  4. 
1915.  he  wrote  to  Mr.  Wilson: 

Pnge  i?  in  a  blue  funk.  •  •  *  To  read  Page's  letters  nne  wciilcl 
think  the  German.*  were  Just  outside  London  and  movmg  rapidly 
westward  upon  New  York. 

Again,  on  August  4,  1915.  he  wrote: 

Our  hopes,  our  aspirations,  and  our  sympathies  are  closely  woven 
with  the  democracies  of  France  and  England,  and  it  is  this  that 
ca\ue.s  our  hf.iits  and  potential  economic  help  to  go  out  to  them 
and  not  th;-  fear  of  what  may  follow  for  us  m  th^ir  defeat.  (Vol.  5. 
pp.  371  372.  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Letters  ) 

But  the  most  difficult  thing  to  understand  is  tlie  letter  that 
Ambassador  Walter  Hines  Pase  wrote  to  Colonel  House  on 
July  21.  1915,  in  which  he  used  the  following  language: 

It's  a  curious  thing  to  say.  but  the  only  solution  that  I  .see  is 
another  LiL^^itania  outrage,  which  would  force  war.  (Vol.  5,  p.  370, 
Ray  Siauiiard  Baker's  Wuodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Lcttfr=;  also  in 
vol    2,  p.  26.  of  the  Life  and  Letters  of  Walter  H,  Page  ) 

Think  of  an  American  Ambassador  to  England  represent- 
ing this  country  being  .so  desirous  of  our  getting  into  the  war, 
so  blinded  by  prejudice  as  to  make  the  statement  that  the 
only  way  to  force  war  was  to  place  another  1.200  innocent 
men,  women,  and  children  upon  a  liner,  load  that  liner  with 
munitions  of  war  and  military  supplies,  send  her  out  to  sea. 
fire  torpedoes  through  her,  hear  the  anrruished  cries  of  men. 
women,  and  children,  and  see  some  800  of  them  drown.  A 
man  must,  ind(.ed.  be  greatly  prejudiced  to  express  a  desire 
for  such  an  incident  to  plunge  America  into  war.  Again, 
with  views  such  as  these,  is  it  surprising  that  America  entered 
the  war? 

Discussing  Crilonel  House's  viewpoint.  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
in  his  Life  of  Wilson,  volume  5.  pages  365  and  367,  said  that 
tension  eased  after  the  second  Lusitania  note  and  that  the 
British  were  disappointed.  And  when.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  part  of  1916,  Colonel  House  was  sent  to  England  and 
France  on  a  m.ission  of  peace,  instead  of  trying  to  mak-  peace, 
he  told  Briand  and  Cambon,  of  France  and  England,  that  if 
there  were  any  danger  of  the  Allies  being  defeated  the  United 
States  would  enter  the  war.  Rettirning  from  England  via 
Paris.  Colonel  House  pau.scd  to  reasi^ure  Briand  and  Cambon, 
and  with  rei^.ard  thereto  he  wrote  in  his  d.ary: 

I  again  told  them  That  the  lower  the  fortunes  of  the  Allies  ebbed 
the  closer  the  United  States  would  stand  by  them.  (House's  diary, 
February  17.  1916;  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  vol  2,  p  163, 
vol.  6,  p.  148;  Pvay  Stannard  Bakers  Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and 
Letters.) 

On  February  9,  1916.  Colonel  House  wrote  to  Wilson: 

It  was  finally  understood  that  in  the  event  that  the  tid"  of  war 
went  ayaln^t  them  (the  Allies)  or  remained  stationary  yni  (the 
President  I  would  intervene.  (Vol.  G.  p.  148,  Ray  Stannard  Bakers 
Woodrow  Wilson  Life  and  Letters.) 

He  seemed  actually  to  have  promised  the  Allies  that  the 
President  would  intervene,  and  in  his  diary  of  February  7. 
1916.  found  in  the  Intimate  Papers  of  Colonel  House,  volume 
2,  page  163,  he  said: 

We  had  a  complete  understanding  as  to  the  immediate  future. 

Again,  are  we  surpri^^ed  that  we  should  enter  into  a  war 
when  thr  peacemaker  sent  to  Europe  handed  a  club  to  one 
side  with  which  to  defeat  the  other,  and  is  not  that  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  today  in  our  neutrality  bill?  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  actions  of  the  administration  and  those  within  it,  their 
partiality,  th:  naming  of  aggressors,  talk  of  quarantining 
nations,  and  a  thousand  and  one  other  things  have  pointed  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  today  following  the  same  coarse  that 
Woodrow  Wilson's  administration  followed  from  1914  to  1917. 
And  there  is  no  que.'.tion  but  what  that  .same  cour.se  will 
ultimately,  if  continued,  reach  the  same  result war. 

That  even  those  within  the  administration  are  alarmed  is 
illustrated  by  Raymond  Moley  in  his  Newsweek  article  of 
September  25.  1939.  Mr.  Moley  has  many  friends  within  the 
administration  to  whom  he  can  go  and  who  will  give  hum 


conf:d'^nt:al  information.     I  wa:"  amaz'd  to  read  Mr.  Moley's 
artiLie  in  the  periscope  section  of  that  weekly  the  other  day: 

WH.^T  S   rriilND  TOD.\Y'S   NFVVS   .ANtl   \VH  \T'.S  TO   HE  EMPFCTI  D  TOMor.Rnw 

\V.\SHINGTnx    sn.IT 

Bf  ncath  the  surface,  the  New  Deal  is  severely  split  ovi  r  foreign 
policy  Speaking  in  strictest  conhoenre.  an  amtizing  number  (..f 
cfficials  (ii.rludii.g  .'-ome  key  adinlni--trators  and  advisers)  are  ex- 
pre.-smg  genuine  misgiving  at  the  trend  of  administration  puhcv. 
They  talk  of  Mr  Ro(>>evelt's  impulsiveness,  of  his  "overplaying"  the 
emergency  here,  of  his  extreme  nt^htecus  !nd'g:;ation  toward  Hitler, 
of  his  known  belief  that  this  country's  .self-lr.tere<t  makes  It  ersen- 
tial  that  we  help  preserve  Britain's  sea  power,  aiut  of  his  reported 
thoughts  that  "anything  may  happen"  if  and  when  Italy  as  well 
a.s  Russia  Joins  Germany  in  the  war  The  blunt  tru'h  Is  that  a 
si^eabU*  minority  of  new  dealers  feels  there  is  a  real  likelihood  of 
the  U.nited  States  beir.g  taken  into  w.ir  within  a  few  months. 

Before  clasing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  di.scu.ss  the  question 
of  the  shipment  of  munitions.  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  who  is 
perhaps  the  be.^t  student  of  the  life  of  Wilson,  in  volume  5, 
page  181,  mad'?  the  following  Inteicsting  statement  regarding 
the  traffic  in  war  materials  with  the  Allies: 

Thus  by  the  end  cf  the  year  1914  the  tr,,fnc  In  war  materials  with 
the  Allies  h.id  becouie  d-'eply  enirenched  in  Americ.t's  economic 
crganl/ation  and  the  possibility  of  kccpiiig  out  cf..the  war  by  the 
di{lo:nacy  of  neutr.iliiy.  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted"  had 
reaehed  the  vani.Mi'ng  point,  •  •  •  While  Briti.sh  diplomacy 
maneuvered  with  skul  to  involve  American  iiidu-try  and  finance  in 
the  munitions  traflic.  it  i.<  rertam  that  American  business  lieeded 
no  compulsion  to  take  w.tr  crck-rs. 

This  statement  was  made  in  1931,  8  years  before  the  present 
war  was  dodartd,  and  I  bolie\e  it  i.s  ub  tiue  today  as  it  was 
true  in  1914. 

Senator  Bone,  in  the  concres«;ional  debates  on  neutrality 
in  1935.  quotes  Admiral  Sims  as  saying: 

Thus  the  enormous  pre.'^.sur.'  of  the  golden  stream  of  war  piofl's 
made  us  insist  upon  our  right  to  m.uke  nv;ney  out  of  the  vital  neeas 
of  nation.-  finhting  for  lluir  lives,  and  t.:  in^iai  upon  being  protected 
in  this  trade. 

He  added: 

If  a  war  arises,  we  mu-t  therefore  ntKXHfl  between  two  courses: 
Between  great  profits  with  grave  risks  of  War  en  tlie  one  hand  or 
smaller  profits  and  less  risk  on  the  other. 

Again  he  quotes  Admiral  Sims: 

A  sudden  inflation  in  a  few  indusiri'--  .  v.ith  the  constant  threat 
of  a  sudd-n  cc  llap>e  of  thesf  mtlaii'd  nulu-stries  U!>on  the  close  of 
a  European  war.  is  not  a  healthy  industrial  deve!(  pment,  even  re- 
gardless of  the  risk  to  the  nation   which    Ls    Involved, 

According  to  Senator  Bone,  export  of  explosives  jumped 
from  $10.000  000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  lo 
$189,000,000  for  the  year  ending  June  30.  1915.  to  $715,000.- 
000  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916.    He  stated: 

It  is  not  strange  that  Germany  found  It  difficult  to  look  upon 
cur  policy  in   this  regard  a<  particularly   :uut:;i.] 

And.  again,  m  the  same  deba'e  Senator  PITTM.^N.  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  made  the  following 
statement: 

Great  as  our  trade  was  durinp  the  World  War.  and  hli'h  as  were 
cur  profit.s.  they  did  not  bigin  to  compensate  for  our  financial  losses 
ar.sing  out  of  the  war.  and  cannot,  oi  c  utm',  be  con  .id'red  as  any 
compensation  for  the  suffering  and  deata  imposed  upon  our  soldiers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  heartless.  cold-blood*'d  act  wa^^  wh*  n 

Con'zress  twice — once  in  the  Senate  and  once  m  thf>  House 

refused  to  eliminate  the  salo  of  poison  gas  and  flame  throw- 
ers. The  President  of  the  United  States  has  asked  European 
countries  not  to  use  poison  gas  and  flame  throwers,  and  they 
have  a  right  to  question  his  .sincerity  in  mnking  that  request 
when  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  rffu.sed  to  put  an  embargo 
on  poi.^on  gas  and  flame  thrower5>.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ship- 
ment of  arms  and  ammunition  to  E:igland  during  the  World 
War  did  more  than  anything  else  'o  stir  up  hatred  in  Ger- 
many against  the  Ammcan  peopl-v  German  mo'hers  who 
lost  .sons  in  the  World  War  thouel-.t  that  tho^e  sons  wore 
killed  with  Am'^rioiin  shells  or  with  American  ammunition. 
The  history  of  that  period  shows  that  the  feeling  was  ten^e 
against  America.  Already  the  radio  reports  from  Germany 
and  other  countries  show  a  feelinr:  of  hatred  toward  America. 

Every  shell  and  every  b  )mb  will  have  painti^d  t:pun  it,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  German  people,  the  American  fli.g.    Every 


shell  Will  .scream  "America!"  as  it  is  hurled  against  the  Ger- 
man lines,  and  you  might  as  weU  have  the  band  plaZg^e 
Star-spangled  Banner  as  tho.se  American  shells  and  boSs 
g(>  crashing  across  the  lines.  The  German  people  k^ow 
where  they  come  from 

same  hatred,  the  same  prejudice,  the  same  desire  to  injure 
A.merica  that  the  propagandists  have  created  in  Americno 

?eiuU  wilXT'  ''''::  '""  "^"  ^^^-^  '''''  ''^"^^^  fl^"t  and  the 
csult  uill  b*;  fire  and  war.     Then,  Mr,  Speaker,  you  will  have 

oosed  the  dogs  of  war  and  all  the  pledges  of  peace  and  pi-o! 

fe.'-sions  of  love  for  peace  on  the  part  of  the  President  and 

lo^^H^th'  1  """r""  ^"^  °"  ^^^  P--^  °^  those  Who  h^ve 
loosed  the  dogs  of  war  will  be  unable  to  stop  the  holocaust 

The  Constitution  has  placed  upon  you  and  upon  me  and 

upon  every  Member  of  Congress  a  terrible  respcn^ibility-the 

responsibility  of  deciding  just  when  America  declares  war 

us:  -vhen  we  are  going  to  .'^end  our  boys  to  the  trenches:  just 

unen  we  are  going  to  make  widows  and  orphans  and  cripples- 

and  wiien  America  is  justified  in  taking  that  step  ' 

I  am  no  pacifist.     My  record  stands,  but.  Mr.  Speaker    I 

want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  it  is  net  what  we  .vay  now  or 

in  tlio  months  to  come,  but  what  we  do  which  will  bring  about 

war.     I  am  convinced.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  if  we  repeal  the  arms 

-mbiirgo.  we  will  have  taken  the  first  step  toward  war     I 

pray  God  I  am  wrong. 

IMPIirCNABLE    N.mONAL    DEFENSE,    REAL    NETTRALITY,    AND    THE    PRESERVA- 
TKJN   OF  PKACE  IN   THE   WESTERN   HEMISPHERE 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  may  I  say  that  congressional 
action  prohibiting  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to  aliens 
cnga'.-ed  in  war— declared  or  undeclared— and  authorizing  an 
increase  in  present  appropriations  for  our  land,  sea  and  air 
defenses  materially  would  accomplish  the  fuliov.-ing- 

First.  Keep  us  out  of  the  present  European  war.  Our  par- 
ticipation m  the  last  one  co.st  us  so  many  billions  that  this 
increase  in  current  appropriations  is  small  by  comparison 
Second.  Build  up  our  defen.se— in  time  of  peace  and  at 
peacetime  prices  for  labor  and  material— to  the  point  wher- 
no  nation,  or  combination  of  nations,  would  dare  attack  us^ 
Ihird.  Facilitate  enforcement  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
the  Panama  declaration. 

F.jurth.  Accelerate  the  recovery  of  industry— not  only  in 
arms  and  munitions  but  industry  in  general— speed  up  em- 
Ploynient,  and  bring  about  far  greater  prosperity  than  would 
be  achieved  by  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo-all  without  risk 
ot  our  becoming  involved  in  war. 
Fifth.  Tend  to  shorten  the  wars  in  Europe  and  the  Orient 
Sixth.  Keep  the  American  republics  free  from  the  ideolo- 
git's.  racial  animosities,  and  political  rivalries  of  other 
nations. 

Se\enth.  Definitely  assure  the  preservation  of  liberty  and 
civilization. 

E.ghth.  Enable  us  to  preserve  our  sanity  in  a  mad  world 
and  be  in  a  better  po.sition  to  aid  in  uorld  rehabilitation 
when  liostilities  have  ended. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut   I  Mr.  Miller] 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  realize  full  well  that  no 
souls  are  going  to  be  saved  at  this  late  hour,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  have  this  debate- closed  and  the  record  stand  that 
my  colleague,  the  author  of  the  motion  which  we  will  vote 
upon  in  the  next  hour,  ever  stated  en  this  floor  that  the 
Congress  could  not  change  the  Neutrality  Act.  I  listened 
attentively  to  the  gentleman  yesterday  and  checked  his 
words  {his  morning.  I  find  that  his  statement  was  that  we 
cou.d  not  change  our  Neutrality  Act  in  any  way  that  did  not 
strengthen  our  neutrality  and  that  when  embargoes  were 
removed  with  an  intent  to  aid  one  side,  that  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Reference  was  made  this  morning  to  the  poll  of  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune,  and  it  was  stated  that  11  out  of  14 
of  tnc  men  replying  to  that  questionnaire  said  that  we  could 
repeal  the  embargo,  but  not  one  of  those  names  was  sub- 
mitted to  this  House.  I  have  learned  this  afternoon  on  good 
authority  that  the  list  submitted  is  not  complete;  that  several 
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li^^^  T^°''  *°  ""'^^'^  ^^^  ^^'^^^  Tribune  sent  letters  and 
who  replied  are  not  included  in  the  list  of  14  names  and  one 
of  the  11  is  understood  to  be  a  consul  for  the  British  Emba-sy 
Mr   Speaker,  in  the  remaining  moments  I  think  it  might 
hv  Ivi    ,         ,  ""^  """^  """"^  P^^^^-    Emphasis  has  been  made 

Th^-.^S    we  were  going  to  change  our  neutrality  law.    I 

fhp?  ni^H  S?  T  °^''^^  ^'^*°''  ^^^^"  by  ^^e  Government  of 
the  United  States  or  any  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  by  the  time  war  started  in  E^S^ 

So?nt  and'^T^H  ''  ?'''  "°""^^-  ^^  ^^^^  "°^  reached  ?^ 
point— and  I  do  not  mean  this  to  be  partisan— where  the 
Secretary  of  State  or  the  President  of  the  United  States  can 
plause'  ^^^''^^^'^^   T^^^y   0'   this   Government.      iTp- 

i  Here  the  gavel  fell.]  ^ 

Mr.  FISH.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Shanley]  genueman 

Mr^SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest  of  economy 

said  ^n7^TA^''ll\'^^'  practically  everything  has  been 
sa  d  in  this  debate  that  can  be  said,  and  said  gallantly  by  aU 

I-i  ^K^^'i  ''"^'"^  ^°'  ^^^  traditions  of  this  House    I 

^^^11  speak  briefly.  Previo'os  speakers  used  my  name  in  the^r 
speeches  ?nd  made  erroneous  comments  about  my  attitude 
on  changing  the  rules.  I  always  thought  that  when  a 
speaker  mentions  another  man's  name  he  would  yield  but 
tho.se  gentlemen  refused  to  do  so.  Any  man  who  knows  my 
attitude  knows  that  I  have  never  made  those  statements 
We  c..anged  our  neutrality  laws,  of  course,  during  war 
Those  gentlemen  who  stated  that  the  proponents  of  this 
motion,  including  myself,  do  not  want  changes  made  during 
war  have  made  a  ridiculous  statement  which  has  not  been 
borne  out  by  the  facts. 

We  have  to  change  them  at  that  time,  because  when  any 
belligerent,  regardless  of  what  side  he  is  on,  attempts  to 
interfere  with  our  neutrality  rights,  it  is  the  prerogative  of 
the  President  to  come  to  the  Congress  and  ask  us  to  use  our 
embargo  powers.  If  anything  happens  on  the  seven  «:eas 
which  hurt^  the  prestige  of  this  country,  of  course  we  are 
going  to  change  the  laws,  but  we  change  them  for  one  pur- 
pose and  one  purpose  only— to  strengthen  our  neutrality— 
and  we  ought  to  strengthen  that  neutrality  by  an  intent  to 
be  really  neutral. 

The  greatest  test  this  country  ever  had  was  back  in 
Washington's  day.  U  a  poll  had  been  taken  of  the  people  at 
the  time— the  Fi-anco-English  war  broke  out  in  1793— the 
people  would  have  voted  for  helping  France.  Nobody  wanted 
an  embargo.  What  did  George  Washington  do'>  He  saw 
through  the  chaos  and  confusion  of  the  moment.  He  saw 
that  whatever  temporary  gain  or  benefit  he  might  give 
France  would  redound  to  the  everlasting  detriment  of  Amer- 
ica, so  he  put  the  embargo  on,  even  though  every  poll  that 
could  be  taken  in  America  in  those  days  would  have  been 
against  it. 

That  aid  and  the  alliance  with  France  was  the  most  de- 
cisive assistance  we  ever  received.  As  Meis  says,  "No  Ameri- 
can should  forget  that.  No  Frenchman  will.  But  it  launched 
us  into  the  midst  of  intricate  European  diplomatic  problems 

Remember  that  when  that  news  of  the  French  decla- 
ration of  war  on  Great  Britain  came  to  us  in  February 
1793  we  were  still  the  ally  of  France,  pledged  to  defend  the 
French  West  Indies  in  case  of  war.  But  this  was  a  dis- 
tinct y  European  war,  and  had  not  Thomas  Paine  said  so 
effectively  that  "separation  from  England  meant  separa- 
tion from  European  wars"?  Did  not  the  same  separation 
from  all  Europe  mean  the  same  thing? 

Washington  thought  so,  and  enjoined,  "friendly  and  im- 
partial conduct." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  said  repeatedly  that  the  historic 
traditions  and  precepts  of  the  founding  fathers  of  this 
country  have  been  fulfilled  in  almost  150  years  of  unbroken 
devotion  and  loyalty  to  neutrality.  I  think  those  tradi- 
tions have  never  been  better  expressed  than  in  the  definition  ' 
which  Prof.  E.  M.  Borchard  and  William  Potter  Lage  have 
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enjoined  in  the  preface  to  their  cha'Ienging  bock  Neutrality 
for  ihe  United  States. 

Neutrality  is  an  oH  instttiition  which  find';  Its  source  In  candor, 
in  the  obli,£ratio:i  to  hold  the  scales  ever,  to  rer.iam  a  friend  of 
both  belliycrenls.  to  lend  suport  to  neither,  to  avoid  pa.^smg  judg- 
ment on  the  nicrits  of  their  v.ar.  It  assures  both  belllgereutR  that 
thev  are  dealln"  with  a  friend,  not  a  d:s£ruised  enemy.  Tl>e  bellig- 
erents must  know  who  Is  in  the  war  and  who  is  not.  In  vertun 
for  obligations  asstimed  by  a  neutral  the  bellip.ercn's  ur.de.take 
to  rcspec:  h;.,  rii'hts  a^  a  neutral,  including  the  right  to  remain 
cut  of  otiier  people's  wars. 

I  think  thac  I  was  one  of  these  who  did  everything  possible 
shor!:  cf  the  outbreak  of  the  present  chaos  in  Europe  to  assist 
and  help  cur  i>eace-minded  adniinistration  in  stoppmg  the 
v;ar.  But  when  that  war  broke  out  and  our  President  saw 
fit  under  his  finding  power  in  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
that  there  wa.s  such  a  war  and  that  we  should  picserve 
neutrality,  I  accepted  the  solemn  pronouncement  of  his  em- 
bargo proclamation,  and  I  have  tried  to  conduct  myself  under 
the  fulfillments  of  the  definition  that  I  have  given  in  his 
proclamation. 

In  that  proclamation  on  September  5  of  the  President  en 
neutrality,  he  says: 

And  whereas  the  United  States  is  on  terms  of  friendsh.p  and 
am:ty  with  the  contending  powers  and  with  the  person.-,  i.ihn'oi^ing 
their  several  dominions. 

And  he  enjoins  upon  us  an  "impartial  neutrality  during  the 
exisfence  of  the  contest." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  present  attempt  to  change  the  law  is  a 
complete  departure  from  all  of  the  historic  aspects  and  aJl 
of  the  implications  of  this  tradition.  Everybody  knows  what 
the  notorious  purpose  of  this  law  is  and  my  only  answer 
can  be  in  the  words  of  Pi'of.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Prof. 
Phillip  C.  Jessup  that — 

The  manipulation  of  American  governmental  control  already  estab- 
lished through  a  statutory  embargo,  with  the  dclih<;rate  de.-i^u 
or  nidlng  a  particular  group  of  warring  powers  by  an  effort  that 
takes  cognizance  of  their  relative  supremacy  at  sea.  is  a  deliberate 
taking  of  sides  which  marks  intervention  In  the  conilict.  Such 
intervention  Is  not  impartial  in  sp,.rit,  and  It  is  not  abstention 
from  participation  in  the  war.  It  is,  on  the  contrary,  a  specious 
form  of  interposition  sought  to  be  disgi-Used  under  a  cloak  of 
professed  ecjuahty  of  treatment  of  the  opposing  contender^.  Yet 
the  real  character  of  such  conduct  sLmes  out  like  a  h 'hthouse  in 
the  fog. 

Mr.  MAPcTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  SHANLEY.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Would  the  gcp.tleman  d.vide 
his  amendment  as  proposed  in  order  to  afford  the  House  an 
opportunity  to  have  a  separate  vote  on  the  part  that  refers 
to  flame  throwers  and  poison  gas?  If  the  gentleman  will  do 
that.  I  am  quite  sure  that  sort  of  an  amendment  would  carry. 

Mr.  SKANLEY.  I  do  not  believe  the  House  is  in  any  posi- 
tion to  stand  for  that.  Knowing  what  happened  to  the  Tobey 
amendment  in  the  Senate,  I  cannot  believe  there  could  be  a 
successful  attempt  at  splitting  the  amendment  at  this  late 
hour. 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

NfU'lHALITT 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
do  not  want  war,  and  they  are  determined  to  keep  this 
country  out  cf  the  present  war  in  Europe;  and  no  matter 
what  argument  m.ay  be  made  and  what  reason  may  b^  ad- 
vanced by  those  that  are  in  sympathy  ^^ith  England  and 
France  for  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  in  the 
pre^ent  struggle,  It  is  clearly  apparent  that  the  best,  the 
safest,  and  the  surest  way  to  keep  out  of  this  war  is  to 
maintain  strict  neutrality  and  prohibit  the  sale  cf  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  any  of  the  warring  nations. 

Those  who  advocate  the  repeal  of  the  present  embarro  on 
arms  to  the  warring  nations  wou^d  disregard  and  set  at 
naught  the  advice  of  the  founder  of  our  Government.  George 
Washln^Tton.  given  us  in  the  Farewell  Address,  and  solemnly 
repeated  in  annual  ceremonies  in  this  Chamber  on  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  the  22d  day  of  February. 


If  our  Nation  continues  on  th-^  course  that  has  placed  it  in 
the  preeminent  pciititin  among  world  powers,  we  n.u.:.t  fullow 
the  ad'ice  of  Washington  when  he  said: 

The  ereat  rut^  of  c^mduct  for  us  in  rerard  to  forr-.-^n  nation^  in 
e.xtcndn.g  '^ur  commercial  relations  1.^  to  have  wath  them  rs  little 
politicul  connections  as  po.sslble.  •  •  •  It  is  our  t;ue  policy  to 
strer  clear  cf  any  permanent  nlUance  with  any  portioi.  of  'he  "for- 
eign world  •  •  •  It  Is  folly  in  one  nation  to  1  ?ok  ff-r  dls- 
interesttd  favors  from  another;  that  it  must  pay  with  a  ptjrilon  of 
its  Independence  for  whatever  it  may  accept  under  that  char- 
acter. •  •  •  Tliere  can  be  no  greiicr  error  than  o  exyra.  cr 
calculate  upon  real  favors  from  nation  to  nation.  •  •  •  ob- 
serve good  faith  and  Ju.stlce  towards  all  nations,  cu]tlvuT-  pfare 
and  harmony  with  all  •  •  •  In  relation  tu  the  >tlll  subsist- 
ing war  in  Europe.' my  proclamation  of  the  22d  of  April  1793.  Is 
the  inclcx  to  i;iv  plan  •  •  •  Afttr  de:iberate  c.xamlr.f.tion.  with 
th:-  HKi  <-,f  the  best  ligh's  I  rruld  ob'aln.  I  wi-s  \\r\\  saMsfi  d  that 
our  country,  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  ca.-.e.  had  a  right 
to  take,  and  wa.s  bvund,  m  duly  and  interest,  to  ta  ce  a  i.  utral 
po-rition. 

Our  Government  maintained  a  policy  of  stnc-,  neutrality 
tht^n,  and  for  the  protection  of  our  country  and  our  people 
neutrality  m.ust  be  maintained  now. 

Piesident  Washington  in  his  neu'rality  proclamanon 
decreed  that — 

Whcsix-ver  cf  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  render  him- 
self liable  to  punishment  or  fcrlelture  under  the  law  ci  nat:u:.s  by 
committing,  aidi!;g.  or  abetting  hootilitics  against  a:.j  ol  the  said 
p<jwers,  or  by  carryinir  to  any  of  them  thu^e  artulis  whlcli  are 
ch  t  mod  contraband  ty  the  modern  usage  of  nailcn?,  wl  1  not  receive 
the  protection  of  th.--  United  States  •  •  •  I  have  given  instruc- 
tion.s  to  thoe  olBcers  to  whom  it  belongs  to  cause  pK-'Cvit;Mn  to 
be  iiist;tua!a  agaaist  all  persons  who  .shall,  wi  hi:,  th  ■  cc^n.zaiiie 
of  the  cr.i:r*.<  cf  the  United  Stares,  v'.ol.i'e  the  law  cf  naticn^  with 
respect  to  the  povi,e:s  at  war,  or  ai.y  cf  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  hour  cf  strife  let  as  turn  to  the  ideals 
of  the  great  humanitarian,  our  beloved  President,  Woodrow 
Wil.-;(:n,  who  sought  to  lift  humianity  fron;  the  misery  cf  war 
and  strife  and  place  all  mankind  on  thp  enduring  foundation 
of  a  league  of  nation.^  to  maintain  pe?-manenf  pea^e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  reached  the  turning  p,:;:nt  in  the 
affairs  of  woiid  governm.ents.  If  the  family  of  nations  Is  to 
go  forward  on  the  path  of  progress,  we  must  turn  away  from 
armaments  and  war  and  d':vote  our  cffnrts  to  the  e-tcbhoh- 
ment  of  a  tribunal  with  the  power  to  settle  interrntional  d:s- 
putts  and  maintain  order  and  peace  among  the  nations  of  the 
world,  with  power  supreme  over  all  rountrie.s  whorf  poac^  and 
war  are  at  stake. 

In  this  crisis  let  us  stand  ready  to  assist  our  fellow  men  in 
the  warring  nati.^-n.-  to  crm.po;-e  their  diffcrenrec  and  unite  in 
build'Ug  an  intranational  organization  composed  of  the  several 
nations  to  establish  and  maintain  permanent  peace  through- 
cut  the  world. 

Mr.  Sp'-a.ker,  while  the  nations  of  Europe  are  CMng  through 
this  travail  of  biocd  we  mu.'t  not  and  cannc^f  take  a.irt  in  th.at 
carnage  by  placing  in  the  hands  of  the  belligerents  the  forces 
and  mstiuments  of  destru'-':on.  I>  t  us  bf  a  P"^d  noighbor 
and  mnintam  strict  neutrali'y  by  retaining  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  arms  and  munitions  cf  war. 

Mr.  Sp'^aker,  I  shall  vote  for  the  amendment  to  retain  the 
arms  embaigo. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  myself  the  baance  cf  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  certamly  before  we  vote  on  thi,  n^^utrality 
bill  we  should  consider  its  genesis,  its  origin,  the  motive 
behind  it.  and  what  its  objectives  were  originally.  In  the 
Com.mitt  e  on  Foreign  Affairs  some  1,5  years  aso  when  we 
considered  this  question  of  an  arms  embargo,  not  long  after 
the  war.  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  former  Sfnr.tor  Burton, 
and  myself,  considering  the  reasons  that  involved  us  in  the 
World  War.  came  to  a  conclusion  that  every  Mer.bf-r  of  the 
House  and  the  country  must  come  to — that  one  )f  the  main 
factors  in  cur  involvement  in  the  World  War  was  the  sale 
of  aims,  ammunition,  a-id  implements  of  v  ar.  We  tried  to 
work  out  a  plan  that  would  prevent  the  .sale  of  anns  and 
ammimiticn  and  write  it  into  a  neutrality  bill  for  one  singl" 
purpose  and  with  one  single  moMve — that  of  iceeping  the 
United  Stales  of  America  out  of  foreign  wars.  ( Applause.  1 
That  is  all  there  was  behind  the  arms  embarjo.    It  took 
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some  10  years  to  educate  the  people  and  the  Congress  so 
tha  finally  there  was  an  almost  unanimous  desire  on  the 
part  of  the  people  and  of  the  Congress  itself  to  wrTe  an 
arms  embargo  into  the  law.  This  was  the  sole  motive  the 
origin,  and  the  genesis  of  the  arms  embargo  with  which  we 
are  confronted.  ^'^^^-n  wc 

It  was  written  into  law  in  time  of  peace  to  be  effective  in 
mie  of  war.  and  now  we  find  in  time  of  war  that  the  e  are 
those  in  high  authority  who  insist  that  the  arms  embargo 
must  be  taken  out  of  the  neutrality  bill,  i  submU  Mr 
speaker,  that  the  burden  of  proof  rests  on  those  To  wouM 
ake  the  arms  embargo  out  of  the  bill-the  burden  re^ts  on 
tli.^m  to  prove  how  eakmg  the  arms  embargo  out  of  the  biU 
whi  keep  us  out  of  the  war.  No  one  has  done  that  because 
no  one  can  do  it.  So  much  for  the  history  of  the  a^-ms 
embaigo.  cmn-n 

I  am  oppased  to  the  traffic  in  arms,  in  the  first  p^ace 
because  I  believe  it  to  be  an  utterly  unmoral,  un-Chri?tLn 
and  VICIOUS  .system  tummg  our  country  into  a  great  slauph' 
terhouse  for  the  .sake  of  blood  money'and  .^'profits  that 
v.ili  involve  us  m  every  war  all  over  the  world.  There  can 
be  no  comnromis..  on  thct  i.s.sue-the  i.ssue  of  blood  mone? 
md  war  profits.  The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
U.>Dsv.oRTHl  said  tha^  Germany  gambled  and  lost  the  war' 
Tha  rs  true:  but  why  should  we  in  Congress  gamble  with 
the  lives  of  the  youth  of  America  by  repealing  the  arms 
enibar.o  ,hat  uas  enacted  mto  law  to  keep  us  out  of  waT' 
1  rtjj  .j.d  tt.se.  J 

for   V^'^mI"  w  >Tt^'  ""'aV""  ^'^'  °^  °"^  ^^"^^^  American 
i<i    a.,    .he   blocd-.^ tamed   dollars   of   Europe.     I   would   not 

gamble  with  the  life  of  one  single  American  soldier  to  ^ell 
arms,  poisonous  gas,  and  flame  thrower^ 

Gentlemen   have  risen   on  this  floor  repeatedly  and  said 

prono  M*rn     hn?   t^'"''   ""''^   ^^^lunnion   is   an   immaterial 
propo.s    :rn,  that  it  is  a  m.eie  gesture,  that  it  does  not  amount   i 
o  nny,i,:nc^.  that  it  cannot  drag  us  into  war.     Let  me  recal 

he  mam  factor  in   getting   us  into  the  wai;.     We  did  not 
u^b-- 'artno.f '*"'^  Gormany.  Germany  declared  war  agains 
Z  i.'o  ^'l!''^''-  ^"'   '^'P''  ^vithout  warning.     Why  did  they   ' 

rial      buf  onT'r"  '"'  '''"'  '^''^^^^^"^  ^"^^  ^"^  '■--  "^^^e- 

jijunii  ion. 

ten  hv^An!?'^^  ^r^J^  '^^'  P^-^^^^-sion  letter  after  letter  writ- 

ln?n      1  ^"''^"'  ^'"'"'^'^-  '^^^  American  Amba.ssador  to  the 

ua  hin'\         T'"  ?°"'^  ^^  ^"■^'"-  '''^^  ^-epeatedly  sa.d  that 
Uhii  3  months  after  the  war  broke  out  in  1914  the  Kaiser 

har'dXf'rr'   ^"^^''^'''^^    Ambassador    because    of    the 

few  rH  I '         ''?^'-''  ^^^^^  '^'  '''■'''''y  °f  '^^  German  people 
to^^ald  America  for  only  one  reason,  becaase  we  were  Jelling 
arms  and  ammunition  which  was  killing  German  soldiers 
IS   I     not   self-evident   to  every   Member,   whether   he  "be 

^vZ  7or"broi^'"°""'^-   ^^^'   ''   ^-^  ^°"^^""^   '^^   vicioS 
sj.stem  for  blood-money  and  war  profits  and  send  arms  and 

Koldie.s.  whether  it  be  poison  gas  or  shells,  anything  mad^ 

he  whoTV''  ""''''  ^^™'^"  ^°^^^^^-^  ^'^'1  be  resented  by 
mo  e  to  ''T""  P^'P^'-     "  ^'°"  ^°  "°t  'hink  this  is  a 

tho  w  ,J?,V  "'  ^'°"  ^^""^  ^"^  d^^y  t^^  ^'hole  history  of 
the  World  War  and  the  causes  and  origin  of  the  Worid  War 

not  !f'"-.  Tfu'''  ""'"^  "°^  ^^'^^d  °^  t^^  Germans.  We  are 
not  afraid  of  the  English  or  the  French  or  the  entire  worid 
We  ha^e  the  greatest  Navy  in  the  worid.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
challenge  anyone  from  the  President  down  to  specify  what 

Unite?!  %«Tp.'°''f  ^^''^  '^'  ^^'''''''  '^°"^^^  °f  attacking  the 
the  f.lf  /  °^  America,  or  what  nation  or  nations  have 
the  faintest  capacity  to  attack  the  United  States  of  America- 

fore,:n  f^LT'l  /^^  ""''■  "^"^^  ^  '^  ''^'  "^  evasions  from 
foreign  lands,  if  this  nation  or  that  nation  wins 

This  whole  question.  Mr.  Speaker,  comes  down  very  largely 

iLt  7^T'  '"^./^^'  '''^^°'  ""  '^'  ^^"^^  ^"d  ammunition 
h^rl  ;i  ""'■  ^^  ""'^  '''^^'"  th^  ^^^-^  ^"d  ammunition  em- 
thP  TTnui  L"'""^'^'^^^  ^^"  "^^  ^'°^'d  ^'i^l  fl^h  throughout 
the  United  States  and  all  over  the  world  that  the  Congress 
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rhP^wnrVn'^^'f/^f ''  ^f  ^""^^'^  ^°  ^^^P  °"t  Of  the  wars  of 
the  world.     [Applause.] 

Repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  the  word  will  be  flashed 
^^Z^i-T''  ^^^^°5^d  that  America  has  taken  sides,  that 
Ini^  ?H  .^''^^'''^'  ^^^  ^'^  ^^^^  ^'""^^  "P  o^  the  Side  of  the 
flif  ;>,  «T.  ^""^  ^^""^^"^y  participating  in  this  war  and 
that  their  fight  is  our  fight.  Very  soon  the  propagandists 
will  come  over  here  and  make  us  believe  that  becllTTe 
are  the  greatest  pushovers  in  the  worid  for  foreign  proca- 

fnar't-nf^'"  ""^"''"^  '"'  ""''''''  ^^^t  We  are^nofonty 
a  part  of  this  war,  but  that  we  started  it 

wo^H.  ^^J'J^T^Z'  ""^  ^PP^^^  ^°  y°^  is  to  remember  the 
words  of  Washington  and  Jefferson;  Washington  who  pro- 
claimed the  original  American  policy  of  neutrality-nonin- 
srr.n?h?'  "°  ,^"tangling  alliances,  and  peace.  Let  us  not 
scrap  these  policies.  The  foreign  policies  of  Jefferson  and 
Washington  are  identical. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  a  message  to  the 
Congress,  said  that  the  arms  embargo  under  Jefferson  was 

I  romnfpt°'  '""l"^^'  °'  '^'^^  '  ^"'^"^t  to  you  that  that  was 
a  complet^  embargo.     We  are   not  asking   for  a   complete 

Prisonous 'gas"^'  '"  '"''^'°  °"  ^^"^^  and'ammunitrn  and 

Where  do  you  Democrats  think  Thomas  Jefferson  would 
s  and  today?  He  would  stand  exactly  where  he  stood  150 
>ears  ago,  for  an  embargc^an  embargo  on  arms,  ammuni- 
tion  and  poisonous  gas  and  all  deadly  and  lethal  weapons 

I  respect  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  who  got  up  here 
as  a  true  Jeffersonian  Democrat,  and  I  appeal  to  the  Semo! 
crats  of  the  South  not  to  make  this  a  party  measure.  This 
as  ^  i^nl'^'^^H""'^'^'"  ^^^'  ^^'  transcends  all  party  lines 
people  '^""""^^  °^  America  and  the  lives  of  our 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
one-halfrSnSJe.  '  '''''  ''  ''''  gentleman  from  New  York  - 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  point  this  out.  There  is 
not  a  northern  State,  not  one,  that  is  not  divided,  that  I 
know  about,  but  in  the  South  you  wiU  find  Virgmia  and 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia  and  Alabama  all  hned  up  to 
defeat  the  arms  embargo.  If  this  vote  rested  with  the 
North  and  with  the  East  and  the  West  we  would  carry  it  by 
an  overwhelming  majority.  If  it  were  not  for  the  propa- 
ganda and  the  power  of  tiie  administration,  the  arms  em- 
bargo would  stay  in  the  bill  by  over  100  majority  [Ap- 
plause.] J-       L     tJ 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  1  minute. 

Mr.  PLUMLEY.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  embarrassed  by  the 
tact  that  the  last  speaker  failed  to  recognize  that  the  entire 
delegation  from  Vermont  is  in  opposition  to  his  proposition 
[Laughter  and  applause.] 

Mr.    Speaker.    I    yield    back    the    balance    of    my    time. 
I  Laughter. ] 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  one-half  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr  Kerr] 

Mr.  KERR.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my  own  weU- 
conceived  ideas  in  respect  to  this  legislation  now  under  dis- 
cussion, and  to  express,  I  think,  the  sentiment  of  a  large 
majority  of  those  whom  I  represent  in  this  National  Assem- 
bly.   I  shall  not  be  alarmed  by  those  who.  in  apparent  sin- 
cerity, insist  that  the  proposed  neutrality  bill,  if  passed   will 
mevitably  cause  this  Nation  to  enter  into  a  Worid  War     I 
deny  such  an  implication;  in  my  opinion,  it  is  baseless     Thia 
Nation  has  gone  to  war  on  three  occasions  because  of  a 
foreign  power's  depredation  upon  our  maritime  rights  and 
the  wanton  destruction   of  our  property  and  our  citizens 
upon  the  high  seas.    When  this  depredation  was  wrought  we 
were  doubtless  within  our  rights  under  the  well-conceived 
rules  of  international  law.    International  law  is  a  safe  course 
to  follow  in  peacetime,  but  it  larely  is  efficient  in  time  of  war 
and  my  Interpretation  of  this  act,  as  passed  by  the  Senate' 
and  which  is  now  before  us.  is  in  no  sense  an  attempt  to' 
abrogate  or  annul  international  law,  but  has  for  its  purpose 
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t!ic  saie'];uo.rdir-tj  of  international  law  and  the  removal  of 
those  acts  on  ths  part  of  this  Nation  which  heretofore  h.f.-' 
been  the  proxmiute  cau^e  of  cur  dedaiation  of  forcga  nar.- 
and  cur  entrance  into  destructive  combats  with  ih:.se  who 
observed  no  wtll-estabUshed  rule  be-rween  nations  and  were 
only  prcmpted  by  viciousness  to  take  what  they  could  and 
destroy  that  which  they  could  not  take.  Under  the  ruks  of 
international  lav/  this  Nation,  v/heff  it  is  not  engngvd  in  war, 
can  send  its  ships  to  any  port  and  everj-where  upon  the  hi^h 
seas  and  its  ci.izer^  into  the  four  corners  of  the  earth,  and 
both  its  ships  and  its  citizens  have  a  rght  to  carry  on  com- 
merce and  trade  v/ith  belligerent  nations  as  well  as  those 
at  peace,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  rule  governing  contraband 
shipments.  If  all  b.'lhgerent  nations  were  careful  to  obs»-rve 
the  rules  of  international  law  in  rc.>-pect  to  the  destruction  of 
property  and  citizens  not  engaged  in  war,  we  would  have  no 
use  for  this  proposed  Ncutie.liiy  Act.  My  conception  of  the 
act  is  that  it  is  an  enabling  act  on  the  part  of  a  great  iiaticn 
whirh  is  determined  to  keep  cut  of  war  by  ooserving  rules 
and  regulntions  which  would  rr.ake  impossibU'  the  infraction 
of  inter nc.ticnal  law  and  the  commission  of  depredations  by 
belligerents  which  could  not  be  overlooked. 

What  IS  the  purpose  of  this  act'  I  think  it  can  be  stated 
concretely  and  in  an  understandable  manner  and  the  purpose 
cannot  bj  succcssfuly  gainsaid.  This  Nation  has  evidenily 
learned  scmethmg  by  experience,  and  a  very  sad  experience, 
and  we  now  propose  to  profit  by  this  exp  'ripnce.  First,  this 
act  makes  it  unlawful  for  the  entrance  of  our  sh;i:)s.  for  any 
purpose,  into  those  belligerent  countries  engaged  m  war. 
Second,  it  forbids  cur  cit.zens  from  travchng  en  any  vessel  in 
the  control  area  of  bclligertnts  as  defined  by  the  President. 
Thud,  it  provides  that  no  merchant  vessel  of  the  United 
S;ates  shall  go  armed  if  engaged  m  foreign  commerce.  Dis- 
annine  th».se  vessd,  would  remove  the  cxcu'^o  of  belligejen* 
submarines  for  sinking  and  destroying  pioperty  and  life 
because  of  these  submarines'  inability  to  dcLermine  whether 
or  not  our  ves.->els  carried  contraband  war  mat '-rials  for  i^s 
enemie'^.  As  far  as  this  Nation  is  concerned,  this  is  the  miost 
serious  aspect  of  modem  war.  I  am  sati-^hed  that  those  who 
have  studied  this  problem  realv.e  that  when  a  belligerent  Na- 
tion seizes  our  commerce  thinking  it  contained  war  contra- 
band for  its  enemie.=:,  then  that  fact  should  bo  venfled  by 
search  and  seizure  before  the  vessel  is  captured  or  destroyed 
within  the  pu'-view  of  international  law.  Fourth,  ihLs  act 
further  provides  that  this  Nation  shall  not  buy  the  bonds  of 
or  make  loans  to  any  foreign  nation  engaged  in  war.  In  my 
cp.nicn.  this  is  the  most  exasperating  act  that  this  rich  Na- 
tion could  ever  do  and  it  cannot  do  this  and  be  neutral. 

So  determined  is  this  Nation  to  k^ep  out  of  war  that  it 
has  resolved  every  doubt  against  our  right  under  interna- 
tional law  and  we  have  safeguarded  business  and  commerce 
so  that  no  b':'lligerent  nation  cou'd  justifiably  complain,  and 
I  a.  -ert  without  fear  of  successful  contradiction  that  no 
other  nation  on  this  earth  has  ever  undertak'^  to  do  what 
wt.-  propose  to  do  by  the  passage  of  this  pending  act.  This  is 
not  a  gesture  at  neutrality — it  is  a  purpose  to  do  nothing 
v^hich  would  involve  us  in  foreign  wars.  And  then  again  in 
this  act  we  say  to  the  belligerents,  as  well  as  all  other  na- 
tions, our  ports  are  open;  we  are  engaged  in  our  normal 
business;  if  ycu  want  any  commodity  we  produce,  send  here 
and  get  it  or  send  somebody  after  it  if  you  prefer;  pay  us  for 
it  and  take  it  away  wherever  you  will  with  the  distinct  un- 
derstanding that  we  are  not  responsible  in  any  manner  what- 
soever for  its  ultimate  delivery.  If  this  is  not  neutrality  not 
heretofore  exemplified  on  this  earth,  then  I  do  not  under- 
stand what  it  means  for  a  nation  to  bo  neutral.  I  do  not 
care  what  international  law  writers  may  say  about  the  rights 
of  belligerents  or  the  duties  of  noncombat  nations,  I  believe 
in  my  heart  that  this  act  under  discussion  is  great<^r  in  its 
concept  of  htmian  rights  than  anything  ever  evolved  into  In- 
ternational law.  It  is  the  highest  tribute  that  this  or  any 
other  Nation  ever  paid  to  an  unselfish  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  stay  out  of  foreign  wars  and  to  preserve  a 
civilization  which  feajs  God  and  respects  mankind  [Ap- 
plause.] 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Sp«:-aker.  I  ywld  th-'  b ;  ance  of  the 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  IMie  B.\.nkhead]. 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  fe^-i  (liat  it  is  a  physical. 
if  not  an  mu'liectual.  im;x)sitiun  upon  the  m^  nibe-r.'-h.p  of 
this  House  at  this  time  to  undertake  to  make  any  remaiks 
w.th  reference  to  the  issu-^s  involved  in  the  iJe'iidmg  con- 
troversy. I  feel  that  if  ever  there  has  been  an  is  ue  that 
was  ^ubm!tted  \o  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States,  in  both 
branches  oi  the  C^ngre.NS,  that  was  fully  ai.:i  fa;riy  and 
intensively  ar.d  by  every  avmu  ^  approach<d.  it  has  been 
this  Controversy.  Sj  I  have  felt  there  could  be  no  justifi- 
cation for  the  suggesLion  made  by  sume  that  there  was  any 
disposition  upoii  the  part  uf  the  leadersh:p  of  this  IIou.se  to 
cut  cfr  le<;itiniatc  debate  upon  this  i&sue;  and  in  view  of  the 
very  lull  and  exhau.-tive  argum<  nts  that  have  already  bi  en 
made.  :■  >  indicat'd.  I  kr.  .w  tha'  n;y  intellectual  ingenuity, 
if  I  h.ive  any.  v.uUid  nut  be  able  to  suggest  in  my  remarks 
any  n^w  a'.guments  or.  possibly,  any  new  or  h-Mpful  impli- 
cations fifjin  any  of  the  argimients  that  have  already  been 
m^ade.  I  simply  dcs.re  to  reiterate  and.  pfj.ssib'y,  if  I  mav. 
to  emphas:/e  some  of  the  arguments  that  he.ve  b'-en  n^ade 
in  favor  of  thp  pending  pii^position.  I  think  tiiat  it  would 
be  futile  for  me  at  this  stage  of  the  proceeding's  to  hope 
to  chante  the  fix'-d  conviction  of  any  Memb'^r  en  eitht-r 
side  of  the  ais!c. 

I  am  V-  IV  happy  that  tliere  ha>  Ix^en  univ^  rxil  testimony 
presented  by  every  Me inber  v.-ho  has  spoken  in  eiiher  branch 
of  tfie  Cor.uress  of  the  universal  di-s're  of  the  .'AUierican  peo- 
ple to  maintam  peace — to  maintain  peace  and  fiKncily  rela- 
tions with  every  nation  in  thi.^  •vcrld.  tveii  including  the 
belligerents  in  the  present  contest,  or  any  pcrrnual  cum- 
balan'  that  may  enter  into  the  contest  later.  I  thmk  that 
that  universal  Sentiment  is  significant  of  the  morality  and 
the  religion  of  the  Am-'rican  pcte.ple,  and  I  rejoice  that  these 
debati-s  have  not  had  any  i.^sut.,  upon  the  question  of  the 
solidarity  of  our  people  upon  thf.-^e  questions.  There  is  one 
as.sertion  in  tliis  debate  tha^  h:\-  b'^en  denied,  but  I  hope 
possibly  to  deny  it  with  a  litil^  inoie  emphasis  tlian  iia>  hrre- 
tcf.;re  ben  expre3^.■d.  and  that  is  the  chaigi.  IrequenLly 
made  in  deb.ite.  that  one  of  the  prime  causes  that  led  tho 
Congrtso  ot  the  Un'ted  States  into  this  declaration  of  war 
auamst  Geimany  ni  1917,  we.s  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  that  time  was  mflueiued  by  the  s.lfi.-h. 
sorri.d.  and  personal  appeals  and  interests  of  the  munitions 
m.akers  of  this  country.  I  was  here  on  that  fa*',  ful  April  2, 
1317,  when  vyoodrov;  Wilson,  then  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  convened  the  Con-TCiS  in  extraordinary  se;.- 
sion.  I  regret  tha'  in  the  providence  of  God  and  that  in 
the  weakness  of  human  nature  so  many  of  those  435  col- 
leagues of  mine  who  sat  in  this  Chamber  on  that  historic 
occasion,  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  have  passed  to  the  last 
review  before  the  High  Chancthy  of  Heaven  and  that  only  21 
of  us  now  remain  here  by  the  bUflerance  and  tolerance  of 
our  constituencies. 

I  heard  the  President  of  the  United  States  speak  from 
his  place  on  that  stand  on  the  memorable  and  historic  occa- 
sion when  the  Representatives  of  the  American  people  of 
both  parties  weie  waiting  to  hear  the  recommendat.oiis  of 
the  Chief  Executive — not  a  democratic  executive,  but  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  and  I  .-.hall  repeat 
his  words  in  part,  because  some  student  of  hJstory  m  years  to 
come  may  be  deceived  by  the  statement  that  we  went  incO 
the  last  World  War  in  the  interest  of  the  munition  m.ikers  of 
this  country.  I  shall  not  read  it  all,  but  I  quote  in  part  what 
he  said: 

On  the  3cl  of  February  last  I  offlcially  laid  beforp  you  the 
extraordinary  annotincenifnt  of  tht"  Imperhil  Gernian  G'-iv'-riinr'nt 
that  en  and  after  the  l>t  day  of  Febniary  it  was  its  piirpc^sp  to  p\it 
a.'sldc  all  r»^strainTs  of  law  or  nt  humanity  and  u.sc  it..s  subrparlnes 
to  .sink  every  ves.sel  that  sought  to  approach  either  the  ports  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  we.'^tcrn  coast  of  Europe  or  any 
of  thf  ports  controlled  by  the  enemifs  of  Germany  wlthni  the 
Mediterranean  That  had  ."Jeemed  to  be  the  ohjfct  if  the  German 
submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war.  hut  since  April  of  last  year 
the  Imperial  Govrrnnu'nt  had  somewhat  restrained  the  com- 
mandcis  of  ii.s  undersea  craft  in  con.'oiniity  with  its  promise  tlica 
giveu  to  Ui  that  pas.-5enger  boats  should  not  be  sunk  and  that  duo 
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warning  wou.d  be  frlvcn  to  nil  other  vcfspIs  whicli  its  submarines 
mi.:ln  .seek  lo  destroy,  when  no  resistance  was  offered  or  c /cape 
attempted,  and  care  taken  that  their  crews  were  ,iven  .a  le^n^a 
fair  chance  to  save  th(  ir  hves  m  their  ojjen  boats.  The  precauio 
taken  were  meager  and  hapha.:ard  enough,  as  was  proved  in^ 
tnssm;    instance  alter   ins-.atire   m   the  progress  of   the  crue     ai^ 

The  nev.  p,;Iic>  has  swept  cveK  restriction  as:de.  Ves.seis  of  ev-rv 
kind  N..hatevcr  their  fl  ,^;,  their  character,  th-ir  car^-o.  their  dest  na- 
tion, their  errand,  have  been  ruthlessly  sent  to  the  bottom  without 
warnintr  and  without  thovu^ht  of  help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board 
the  ves.'^el.s  of  friendly  neutrals  alonii  with  those  of  bellieercnts 
Even  hospital  ..hips  and  .ships  carryim-  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved 
and  stricken  pe,  p;e  of  Bckrium.  th  ,u.;h  the  latter  were  provided 
with  safe  conduct  through  the  i-roscribed  i-.reas  by  the  German 
Goyernment  itself  and  were  d..stincul.shed  by  unmi.stakable  marks 
of  identity^  have  be  >n  sunk  with  the  same  reckless  lack  of  com- 
pa^.-ion  and  el  jirinciplc. 

It  was  because  of  tliat  appeal,  and  those  undisputed  facts 
the  Cont-'rcss  of  the  United  States,  late  in  the  morning  of 
April   5,    1917.   voted   on   the   President's   recommendations 
becau.se  of  those  giievances  and  those  alone,  to  embark  in 
that  war  with  Germany.    And  I  rejoice,  as  characteristic  in 
great   cris.s.   certainly  in   that   crisis,  that   no   partisanship 
shou  d  divide  the  Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  upon  issues 
affecting  the  integrity,  the  dignity,  and  the  security  of  our 
ceuntPy.     I  rejoice  to  remember  that  on  that  vote  in  the 
House   of   Representatives   there   were    193   Democrats   who 
voted  in  fa\or  of  the  declaration  of  war  and  174  Republi- 
cans in  favor  of  that  declaration  and  that  in  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  44  Democrats  voted  in  favor  of  that  decla- 
ration   and    38    Republicans,    showing    that    practically    bi- 
partisan-nonpartisan  division  on  that  great  patriotic  issue. 
Therefore.   I   have   undertaken,   to   answer   that   calumny 
tliat  some  gentlemen  have  undertaken  in  this  argument  to 
embalm  again.st  the  integrity  and  patriotism  of  those  of  our 
Representatives  who  sat  in  the  places  that  vou  now  occupy 
on  your  side  of  the  aisle  and  mine,  that  they  were  actuated 
by  any  motive  or  purpo.se  except  to  preserve  the  dignity  and 
right.,  of  the  people  of  the  United  States.     I  Applause.) 

There  is  one  phase  of  this  bill  that  I  desire  to  discuss  very 
briefly.  Tiiat  is  with  reference  lo  the  embargo  question 
That  is  the  very  heart  and  essence  of  this  whole  controversy 
There  is  no  question  about  that.  The  whole  issue  in  the 
Heu.se  of  Representatives  this  afternoon  is  going  to  revolve 
around  the  so-called  Vorys  amendment.  We  may  just  as 
well  be  prepared  to  meet  that  issue,  because  it  is  the  essence 
cf  this  entire  controversy.  These  other  things  are  somewhat 
incidental  to  it. 

Now.  what  is  neutrality,  in  its  abstract  sense?  Efforts  have 
been  made  here  to  persuade  the  House  cf  Representatives 
that  the  pa.ssage  of  this  bill,  in  view  of  certain  geographical 
and  stiategical  situations  abroad,  would  be  in  favor  of  one 
side  in  this  contest  acro.ss  the  seas,  but  what  does  neutrality 
in  essence,  in  spirit,  in  purpose— I  am  almost  tempted  to  say 
in  sacrament— mean?  What  does  it  mean  in  terms  of  inter- 
national law.  as  well  as  equitable  and  just  relations  between 
the  nations  of  the  world?  It  means  equality  of  opportunity 
for  all  of  them,  as  far  as  our  interests  are  concerned  in  the 
abstract  sense. 

There  have  been  pointed  out  innumerable  instances  of 
immemorial  practice,  even  before  this  Government  was 
formed;  but  since  the  foundation  of  this  Government  as  a 
separate  political  entity  it  has  been  the  immemorial  practice. 
with  one  unfortunate  exception,  to  recognize  the  right  of 
belligerents,  regardless  of  the  justice  or  merit  of  their  con- 
tention, to  come  to  our  shores  and  buy  and  pay  for  whatever 
they  desired. 

Furthermore,  international  law  has  heretofore  gone  much 
further  than  that  and  given  to  American  ships,  sailing  under 
American  flags,  the  right  to  transport  our  products  to  bellig- 
erent countries,  taking  the  risk,  of  course,  of  carrying  contra- 
band of  war.  What  do  we  propose  to  do  here?  We  propose 
to  pass  a  law  saying  that  our  arms  embargo,  as  constituted 
under  the  present  law;  that  is,  arms  and  munitions,  shall  be 
lifted. 

It  is  important  for  us  to  remember  that  several  proposi- 
tions are  concentrated  and  involved  in  the  general  program 
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we  are  seeking  in  the  Senate  bill.    We  are  proposing 
tha;  any  nation,  France.  England— yea.  Germany.  Russia   or 
an^  other  government  on  the  face  of  the  earth  can  come  to 
r  shores  in  their  ships,  taking  their  own  responsibility  and 
paying   for   those   arms,   munitions,   and   equipment   before 
delivery,  and  if  they  can  get  away  with  it,  take  them  back 
to  their  own  country.     Is  there  anything  unneutral  in  the 
naked,  abstract  essence  of  that  proposition  of  equahty?     U 
so,  wherem   does  it   lie?     Oh,  well,  it  may  be  argued  by 
some,  of  course,  because  of  England's  present  strength  on 
the  seas,  that  she  is  able  to  prevent  German  ships  from 
coming,  but,  my  friends,  how  does  any  man  here  know  how 
long  It  will  be  before  the  British-French  blockade  may  be 
broken  by  the  submarine  and  air  attacks  by  that  almost 
irresistible  air  force  of  Germany?     The  situation  would  be 
entirely  changed,  but  the  principle  of  equahty  that  we  are 
seeking  to  ^^Tite  into  this  law  for  America  now  and  here- 
af  er.  not  only  for  this  war  but  for  any  war  that  may  come. 

for  n"?.     f  I  .Tu^^  '^'  "^^'^  temporary  changes  in  the 
fortunes  of  battle  between  the  present  belligerents 

I  want  to  confess  frankly,  my  friends,  that  I  am  not 
sensitive,  personally  speaking,  about  the  temporary  ad- 
vantage that  might  be  given  to  the  western  AILes  if  this 
embargo  were  lifted.  There  are  now  two  alliances  in  Europe 
Do  not  forget  that.  France  and  England;  Russia  and  Ger- 
many. I  may  say  that  from  the  conception,  from  my  ad- 
miration for  the  form  of  government  represented  by  those 
two  alliances  as  reflecting  what  we  here  in  America  beUeve 
as  the  constitutional  system  of  government  for  a  free  people 
I  cannot  complain  that  France  and  England  may  have  some 
temporary  advantage  in  this  controversy.     [Applause.] 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Warren).  The  time  of 
the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.   BLOOM.     Mr.   Speaker,   it   was   understood   between 
he   gentleman   from   New   York    [Mr.  Pish]    and  me   that 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  be  allowed  to  continue  beyond 
the  time. 

Mr  FISH.    I  should  be  happy  to  do  so  if  I  have  any  power 
I  would  suggest  3  more  minutes. 
Mr.  BLOOM.     Five  more  minutes,  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr"  m  ^?.^^^-    /  ^"^  ^°^^^  ^°  ^^^^P^^^  °^  ^he  House. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  be  allowed  to  continue,  Mr    Speaker 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection.  "    . 

Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  almost  impossible  if 
not  indeed  impossible,  to  put  an  embargo  against  the  natural 
processes  of  a  man's  mind.  Despite  statutes,  and  despite 
proclamations,  thank  God  we  are  still  entitled  to  think  at 
least  as  we  please,  although  in  some  governments  of  the 
world  men  cannot  act  as  they  please  under  their  systems 
of  regimentation.  And  I  say  that  I  cannot  find  in  myself 
any  sympathy  with  the  totalitarian  governments'  system  of 
government. 

I  cannot  conceiv^-it  may  be  that  I  am  narrow,  bigoted 
possibly,  and  prejudiced  in  my  conceptions  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  fundamental  rights  of  a  free  people. 

I  cannot  conceive  the  denial  of  certain  fundamental  rights 
of  men  anywhere  in  the  world.  I  conceive  that  a  man  ought 
to  have  the  right  to  acquire  property  and  dispose  of  it  as 
he  pleases,  and  to  have  it  protected.  I  beheve,  and  I  feel 
that  most  of  you  Members  believe,  that  a  man  ought  to  have 
the  right  to  read  the  newspapers  and  magazines,  to  think 
for  himself  and  argue  with  his  friends  and  come  to  some 
conclusion  or  formulation  of  opinion,  and  express  it  as  he 
sees  at  without  fear  of  the  concentration  camp,  the  firing 
squad,  or  "liquidation." 

I  believe  that  if  out  of  the  impulses  of  these  hearts  of 
ours,  that  sense  of  worship,  that  sense  of  appreciation  in 
recognition  of  some  great  power  infinitely  stronger  than  our- 
selves, we  see  fit  to  go  to  some  humble  cabin  church  in  the 
recesses  of  a  rural  district  and  kneel  there  at  that  altar  and 
worship  God  as  we  see  fit  in  that  place,  or  if  we  go  to  some 
great  cathedral  in  one  of  the  great  cities  of  the  country  with 
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all  of  its  d'-^nity.  and  majesty,  and  knee!  down  there  to  wor- 
ship under  ihe  ntuahsm  of  that  church,  that  it  i?  a  very 
valuable  right  for  a  fr-^e  Go\'ernment  and  a  free  people  to 
n:aintain.  and  that  we  should  be  permitted  to  exercise  such 
richt.  I  bcheve  that  if  you  are  working  in  your  legitimate 
occupation  here  in  the  United  Stales  of  America  anywhere 
and  you  were  suddenly  to  receive  an  order  that  you  should 
drop  your  job  and  leave  your  family  and  go  to  some  far 
distant  place  at  the  order  of  a  regimented  governm.ent  to 
work  as  they  saw  fit  and  at  what  wages  they  saw  fit  to  pay 
you.  that  you  would  resent  it.  I  believe  that  if  those  powers 
came  into  this  country,  any  power  that  might  have  tem- 
porary possession  here  in  America,  and  destroyed  all  of  our 
places  of  worship  and  destroyed  those  places  which  we  have 
prepared  for  the  more  cultural  development  of  life  that  it 
T^■ouid  be  resented.  Why?  Because  we  believe  and  I  feel 
that  the  democracies  of  Europe,  including  the  Scandinavian 
countries,  believe  that  all  power  ought  not  -to  vest  in  the 
state  with  its  tyranny  and  power  of  arms,  but  that  there 
should  be  reserved  to  its  citizens,  even  the  humblest  and 
most  obscure,  some  fundamental  rights  of  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  religion,  and  some  ordering  of  their  own  lives.  [Ap- 
plause.] These  are  the  reasons  why  I  cannot  find  much 
sympathy  with  the  ideology — and  to  my  mind  that  is  a  very 
much  overused  term  these  days — or  the  convictions  and 
principles  of  these  totalitarian  governments. 

They  talk  about  flame  throwers  and  poison  gas  and  seek 
to  eliminate  them  by  amendment.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
World  War  who  was  it  that  first  used  poison  gas  and  flame 
throwers  and  all  other  diabolical  instruments  of  destiiiction 
in  the  war  against  their  enemies?  If  you  are  familiar  with 
the  history  of  that  operation,  the  question  answers  itself. 
War  is  a  despeiate  thing:  it  is  an  inhuman  thing:  it  is  an 
un-Christian  thing:  it  is  a  diabolical  enterprise.  God  hasten 
th*^  day.  if  ever  it  may  come,  when  war  as  an  instrumentality 
of  action  between  the  so-called  civilizations  of  the  world  may 
perish  from  the  face  of  this  earth!  [Applause.]  I  do  not 
know  that  such  day  can  come — at  least,  the  world  has  been 
pretty  slow  in  its  progress  to  that  end — but  every  combatant 
wants  to  use  every  instrumentality  and  device  that  his  adver- 
sarv  us-f^s:  and  why  would  it  be  equitable  and  just  to  refuse 
to  a  belligerpnt — any  belligerent — the  same  weapons  of  oilense 
or  defense  that  those  on  the  other  side  already  have  in  vast 
quantitie';';'  Where  is  the  equity  in  that  proposition?  Where 
i>>  the  justice  of  it?     Where  is  the  humanity  of  it? 

Just  one  word  in  conclusion.  This  is  a  solemn  moment 
for  this  House  and  for  every  Member  in  it.  This  has  been 
a  memorable  debate  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  a  most  important  issue  affecting  the  destinies 
of  the  American  people,  their  peace,  their  security,  and  their 
prosperity,  not  only  immediately  but  possibly  for  many  years 
to  come,  and  I  am  glad  the  American  people  have  shown  such 
interest  in  it.  I  am  glad  that,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  R.'kyburn]  this  morning,  the 
participants  in  this  debate  have  shown  such  a  fine  sense  of 
restraint  and  courtesy  in  argument.  I  feel  sure  that  we  all 
have  the  same  objectives. 

I  recall  many  years  ago  reading  a  quotation  from  Bulwer- 
Lsrtton's  Richelieu;  and  I  quote  it  not  because  it  was  of 
French  origin  or  to  indicate  my  sympathy  for  the  French 
In  this  contest,  but  as  a  great  apostrophe  to  liberty  and 
patriotism  as  a  principle,  and  I  want  to  apply  it  to  the 
spirit  of  this  debate. 

Richelieu  said: 

"All  things  for  France" — lo,  my  eternal  maxim! 

The  vital  axle  of  the  restless  wheels 

That  bear  me  on! 

Beycnd  the  map  of  France— my  heart  can  travel  not. 

But  fills  that  limit  to  Its  farthest  verge. 

Let  us  appropriate  that  sentiment  to  this  country  of  ours. 
All  things  for  the  United  States  of  America;  all  things  for 
the  peace  ani  security  of  its  people;  all  things  that  may  be 
devised  by  legitimate  and  logical  legislative  programs  to 
preserve  that  peace  and  fraternity  with  other  nations. 

It  is  because  in  ray  heart  of  hearts  I  beUeve  the  Senate 
bill  more  greatly  conduces  to  those  objectives  that  I  give  it 


ir.y  support,  and  I  triLst  al!  eflnrts  in  th.i.'-'  House  to  emascu- 
late or  dtstrcy  it  may  be  d''fra*id  lApplaa^e,  the  Mem- 
bers riiirifi.  1 

Mi-.  KAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  mn\'e  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  to  ir.strUL't  the  conferees  and  all  amend- 
ments  thereto. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  'Mr.  Warren^.  Tlie  question 
is  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Wolcott  1  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio     Mr.  VorysI. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  m.ay  the 
Wolcott  amendment  be  read  and  made  known  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without  objection,  the  Wol- 
cott amendment  will  be  again  reported  by  the  Clerk. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk   read  as   follows: 

Amcnciiner.t  oflcred  by  Mr.  Woi.roTr:  At  the  end  cf  the  amrr.d- 
meiit  otTtrcd  by  the  gentk-man  from  Ohio  |  Mr  Vorys]  add  the 
follow.ntj: 

"That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  In  the  coiiferenee 
on  the  disiifc^reeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  HoU>c  J'  nit  Reso- 
lution 30S  be  further  instructed  to  InsL^t  upon  the  tollowing  as  to 
sccti.in    7' 

"Sec  7  (a)  Whenever  the  Pre^ld^nt  shfill  have  Is.'sued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  therealter  be 
unlawful  fur  the  Federal  Reserve  bar.ks,  the  Rec>  u.-truct;on  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporaiion.  the  Export- 
Imp. irt  Bank  of  Washington,  or  any  other  airency  of  the  Ff-dfrnl 
Government,  or  for  any  person,  a.ssociation.  panner;-hip.  or  cor- 
poration wlthm  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchani^e 
bonds,  securities,  or  other  obliRutlons  of  the  eoveri^.nient  of  any 
state  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  of  any  politlc.il  subdivision 
of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person,  partnership  a.ssociation,  or 
corporation  actint^  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any  such 
state,  issued  after  thf  date  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any 
loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  ^.'ovi-rnment ,  political  sub- 
division, person,  partner-hip.  a.ssociation  or  corp^^rarion  The  pro- 
visions of  this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale  by  any  person 
Wlthm  the  United  State.s  to  any  pers  )u  in  a  .state  named  in  any 
such  proclam.ition  cf  any  articl'-s  tr  matiTials  li-ted  in  a  procla- 
nrif'n   i^^ned  imder  thf   an'horitv  of  section    12    ili 

■■■(bi  Wtioever  shall  vn-late  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  of  any  re_;uIations  Issut  d  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  lined  not  more  th.an  $50  000  or  linpriswned  for  i^c-t  nicjre 
than  .5  years,  or  both  Should  the  violation  be  by  a  corporation, 
organization,  or  assix'iation  each  offlt  er  or  dirr^ctor  thereof  par- 
ticipatirs;  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penaltv  herein 
prescribed 

■■'ici  WheneviT  any  proclamation  is<-ued  tinder  'he  autliority  of 
sect. on  1  (a)  shall  have  hoen  revok"cl  with  respect  to  any  state, 
tht'  provisions  of  this  sro'uin  sh.dl  thpreujjon  Cf,L-e  to  applv  with 
re.spect  to  sufh  state,  excipt  m,  to  uUenses  committed  prior  to 
such  revocation 

"■(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  loans,  dlscotints.  advances 
of  credit,  and  other  evidences  of  mdebtedne.ss  incident  to  ship- 
monts  between  tiie  United  States  and  states  bordering  on  the 
United  States  as  described  and  provided  m  subsci-tiun  (i)  of 
section  2  of  this  act.  " 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  196,  nays 
228,  not  voting  4,  as  follows: 

[Roll    No    3 1 
YEAS— 196 
Alexander  Carter 

Allen,  ni  Cti.>'  .  S   Dak. 

Andersen,  H  Carl  Chapman 
Anderson.  Calif.     Chlperfleld 
And*Tson.  Mo. 


Andre.-en.  \.  H. 

Andrews 

Angell 

Arends 

A-sh  brook 

Austin 

Ball 

Barry 

Barton 

Bates,  Mass. 

Bell 

Bender 

Blackney 

BoUes- 

Bradlev.  Mich. 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Brewster 

Brown,  Ohio 

Burdlrk 

Carlson 


Church 

C:a.«on 

Clevenger 

Cluett 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Cohner 

Connery 

Corbett 

Co.st<  Lo 

Craven.s 

Crawford 

Cro-s-i-er 

Crowther 

Culktn 

Curtis 

Dl:k.rn 

Ditter 

Dfindero 

Douglas 

Do  we  11 

Dworshak 


E'iSton 

Eng.l 

Englebrlght 

Evans 

Peutun 

Fish 

Ford.  Leland  M. 

Fries 

Gamble 

Gartner 

Gearhart 

Ciehnnann 

G(  rlach 

GlfTord 

Gilehrist 

GllUe 

Graham 

Grant.  liid. 

Gross 

Guypr.  Kans. 

G Wynne 

Hall 

Ha' leek 

Hancock 

Harness 


Harrington 

Hart 

Hurter.  N.  Y. 

Hartley 

Hawks 

H-'a'ey 

H.Mnke 

Hess 

Hin.shaw 

Hl  fTman 

Holmes 

Hope 

Horton 

Hull 

Hunter 

Jacobsen 

Jarrett 

Jpffrlps 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Jenks.  N.  H. 

Jen--en 

Johns 

Johnson,  m. 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Jones,  Ohio 


Kfan 
Kf.  fe 
K Inzer 

Kltrhens 

Knnt.son 

Kunkel 

Lh!:  bertson 

Lancils 

L<  C'lmpte 

Lei'.ke 

Lewis  Ohio 

Luce 

Ludlow 

McDowell 

McLean 

M(  Leod 

Maa.i 

Mape.s 

M.'irhall 

Martin    Iowa 

Mi<rt:n.  Ma.ss. 

Ma.'-cin 

Micl.ener 

Miller 


Allen  La. 
Aleii.  I'a. 
Arnold 
Burden 
Barnes 

Bates.  Ky. 

lieani 

Berk  worth 
!id 

B  ..,,m 

Bof  I. Ill' 

Bolaiid 

Bo' '  n 

B  ■.  k;n 

Bru.  ks 

liri  wn.  GhL 

B"-;  -,n 

Buck 

Buckler,  Minn. 

Btirklev    N    Y. 

Bulwinklc 

B'ir<  h 

Burt:;n 

Byrne.  N   Y. 

Eyrns,  Tenu. 

Byron 

Ca'riwell 

Camp 

f'"',n'>n.  T^.\. 
Cann<  ii   Mo. 
Cartwr  — ht 
C-  ,  V    Muss. 
Cellcr 
Ch.uidler 
Clark 
Clavpool 
CtH  hran 
Coflee   Nebr. 
Coffee   Wa.^h. 
Cole   Md. 
Colhn- 
Cool,  y 
Cooper 
Courtnev 

Cn\ 

Creal 

Crowe 

CuUen 

Cuinnilntts 

D  .Me'-andro 

Darden 

Delaney 

Deinpsey 

DeRouen 

Dlrk>teln 

Dies 

Dint,'ell 
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Moser 

Mott 

Mondt 

Murray 

OBrien 

O  c'"nnor 

OLcary 

Oliver 

Ovmers 

Pieifer 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

T'ltteiiKcr 

Powers 

Rjibaut 

Rankin 

Reece    Tenn. 

Reed.  Ill 

Reed,  N   Y. 

Recs.  Kans. 

Rirh 

Risk 

R;-bMon,  Ky. 

Roekef.  Her" 

Rodgers,  Pa. 


Ropers.  Mass. 

Rnut/ohn 

Rufherlord 

Rvan 

Sandayer 

Srliaf  (  r,  Wis. 

Srh:'"er 

Bercornbe 

S(  crest 

Srger 

Sliafer,  Mich. 

ShanUy 

Shannon 

Short 

Smipson 

Smith.  Conn. 

Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  Ohio 

Springer 

Siefan 

Sumner.  111. 

Sweeney 

Tabcr 

Talle 
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NAYS— 228 


Taylor,  Tenn. 

Thin 

Thomas.  N.  J. 

Thorkelson 

Tihbott 

Tinkham 

Tolan 

Treadway 

Van  Zandt 

Voorhis.  Calif. 

Vorys.  Ohio 

Vreeland 

Wadsworth 

Welch 

Wheat 

White.  Ohio 

Wlgglesworth 

Williams,  Del. 

Winter 

Wolcott 

Wolfenden.  Pa.       / 

Wolvcrton.  N.  J.-^ 

Woodruff.  Mich. 

Youngdahl 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Disney 

Dou;ihtOQ 

Doxey 

Dri  wrv 

ID'inran 

Dtinn 

Durham 

Eat.-n 

P'herharter 

I-lclmi  ton 

Ell.ott 

111  Us 

Fad  d  Is 

Ftiy 

Fer^-ti'^on 

FV'rnan.iez 

F.t.-ptiirick 

F  ah>  rty 

F  annat!an 

F  annery 

Fol-er 

I-\)rd   Ml'-s, 

Fc  rd  Thomas  P. 

F.ilmer 

Garr,  tt 

CJatl;  ni,'s 

Ga  M.«an 

C.ev  r.  Calif. 

G;bbs 

Gore 

G'lssett  ' 

Grant    Ala. 

Green 

Gregory 

Orirflth 

Hare 

Har'f-r  Ohio 

Havenner 

Hendrif  ks 

Henmngs 

Hill 

Hobbs 

Hook 

Houston 

Izac 

Jarman 


Kennedy,  Michael  Pierce.  Oreg, 


John.son.LntherA  O'Day 
John.son.  Lvndon   O  .Neal 


Keogh 

Kerr 

Kllday 

Kirwan 

Kiet)ers 

Korialkowski 

Kramer 

Lanham 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Leavy 

Ls  sinskl 

Lewis,  Colo 

Mf  Andrews 

M-Ardle 

MiCorinack 

MrOehee 

McGianery 

McKer.ui'h 

MrLauphlln 

MeMiU.in 

Maciejewski 

Matntisi-n 

Mahon 

Malonev 

Man  fit  Id 

Marrantonio 

Martin.  Colo. 

Martin,  111. 

Mas.singale 

Mav 

M"rr;tt 

M.U.v  Ark. 

Mil'.s,  La. 

M.trhell 

Monkiewicz 

M'li.ro.ney 

Mouton 

Murdock.  Ariz. 

Murriock.  Utah 

Myers 

Nel.son 

Nlrhols 

Norrell 

Norton 


Johnson,  Okla. 

John.son.  W.  Va. 

Jones.  Tex. 

Kee 

Kefauver 

Keller 

Kelly 


O  Toole 

Pace 

Parsons 

Pat  man 

Patrick 

Patton 

Pearson 


Curley 


Kennedy.  Martin   Peterson.  Fla. 
Kennedy,  Md.  Peterson.  Ga. 

NOT  VOTING-^ 

Darrow  Smith.  Va. 


Plumley 

Poage 

Poik 

Ramspprk 

Randolph 

Rayburn 

Richards 

Robert.son 

Robinson   Utah 

Rogers.  Okla. 

Ronilue 

Sabath 

Sarks 

Sas-cer 

Satterneld 

Sf  haeJer.  111. 

Schuetz 

Se hi  lite 

S<  hwert 

Srruf'ham 

Shi  pi^ard 

S  ro\  uh 

Smith.  HI. 

Smith.  Wash. 

Smith,  W.  Va. 

Snyder 

Somers,  N.  Y. 

South 

Sparkmau 

Spence 

Starnc.  Ala. 

Steagall 

St<-arns.  N.  H. 

Sullivan 

Simmers,  Tex. 

Sutphm 

Tarver 

Tenerowicz 

Terry 

Thom.as.  Tex. 

Thoma.son 

Vincent   Ky. 

Vinson.  Ga. 

Wallgren 

Walter 

Ward 

Warren 

Weaver 

West 

Whelchel 

White,  Idaho 

Whittineton 

Williams,  Mo. 

Wood 

Woodrum.  Va. 

Zimmerman 


Taylor.  Colo. 


So  the  amendment  to  the  amendment  was  rejected. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pair: 

Mr.  Darrow    (for)    with   Mr.   Smith   of   Virginia    (against). 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Virginia.  Mr.  Smith,  is  ahsent 
on  account  of  illness.  He  has  a  pair  with  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Darrow.  If  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  so-called  Vorys 
amendment. 


to  instruct  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  in  the  conference 

tTon^'a^oe'^tS^i™"^  °'  ^^^  ^^-^  «°^^^^  -  «°-«  Jo^n^neZZl 

Strike  out  all  after  "section  2"  and  ln==ert- 
th'.^^!^^''^5  ^^^  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation  under 
ivno^t^     °'V*^  ^^  '^^^^°"   1    '^'    ''  ^hall  thereafter   be  unlawful   to 
rn^n^.;  °'  f  ^^™P^  '°  e'^POrt.  or  cause  to  be  exported    a^ms  or  am? 
munition  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any  bellSere^t 
state   named    m   such   proclamation,   or   to   any   neutral   state   fSr 
transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use  of.  any  such  belligerenl  state 
cluJe°'bombr?°'''H°'  ^^^^«^^tion,  arms  or  amr^umt  ofshall  In- 
n ^   !.  bombs,    torpedoes,   submarines,   poison   gas     flame   thrower^ 
iqu.d  Are.  and  the  other  articles  enumerated  in  cateRSies  i  ?o  IV 
S  MaTi;  S  "'  ""^  ^"  ^°  "^^  President's  proclam'aUomVo  °2337: 

The  SPEAKER. 

mcnt. 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays, 
rhe  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there  were-yeas  179.  nays 
245,  not  voting  4,  as  follows: 


The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


Alexander 

Allen.  III. 

Allen.  La. 

Andersen.  H.  Carl 

Anderson,  Cahf. 

Anderson.  Mo. 

Andresen.  A.  H. 

Andrews 

-Angell 

Arends 

Ash  brock 

Austin 

Barry 

Barton 

Bender 

Blarkney 

Bolles 

Bradley.  Michf 

Brew.'-ter 

Brooks 

Brown.  Ohio 

Burdick 

Carls^iH 

Carter 

Case.  S.  Dak. 

Chiipman 

Chlperfleld 

Cliurch 

Clason 

Clevengpr 

Coflee   Nebr 

Cole.  Md. 

Connery 

Corbett 

Co.~tei:o 

Grosser 

Crowther 

Culkin 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Ditter 

Dondero 

Douglas 

Dowel] 

Dworshak 


Allen.  Pa. 

Arnold 

Ball 

Barden 

Barnes 

Bates.  Ky. 

Bates.  Mass. 

Beam 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boehne 

Boland 

Boren 

Boykin 

Bradley.  Pa. 

Brown.  Ga. 

Bryson 

Buck 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Btilwinkle 

Burch 

Burgin 


I  Roll   No.   4] 
V  YEAS— 179 

Eaton  Johnson,  111. 

E'^ton  Johnson,  Ind 

Engel  Jones.  Ohio 

Englebright  Keefe 

Evans  Kinzer 

Fenton  Knutson 

Fernandez  Kunkel 

?!'^^  Lamfcertson 

Fries  Landis 

Gartner  LtCompte 
Gearhart  L"mke 

Gehrmann  Lewis,  Ohio 

Ger.ach  Luce 

Gilchrist  Ludlow 

Gi.he  McDowell 

Graham  McLaughlin 

Grant.  Ind.  MrLejd 

Griffith  Kaas 

Gro.ss  Maces 

Guyer.  Kans.  Mar.'.hall 

Hall  Martin,  Mass 

Halleck  Mlchener 

Hancock  Miller 

Harness  Mills.  La. 

Harrington  Mott 

Barter.  N.  Y.  Mundt 

Hartley  Murray 

Hawks  OBrien 

Healey  O'Connor 

Heinke  ODay 

Hess  OLeary 

Hin.'-haw  Oliver 

Hoffman  Osmers 

Holmes  Pfeifer 

Hope  Pittenger 

Horton  Powers 

Hull  Rabaut 

Hunter  Rankin 

Jacobsen  Reece.  Tenn. 

Jarrett  Reed.  111. 

Jeffries  Reed.  N  Y 

Jenkins,  Ohio  Rees.  Kans 

Jenks,  N.  H.  Rich 

Jensen  Risk 

Johns  Robslon.  Ky. 

NAYS— 245 
Byrne,  N.  Y. 
Byrns,  Tenn. 
Byron 
Caldwell 
Camp 
Cannon.  Fla. 


Cannon.  Mo. 

Cartwrlght 

Casey.  Mass. 

Celler 

Chandler 

Clark 

CI  ay pool 

Cluett 

Cochran 

Coffee,  Wash. 

Cole.  N.  Y. 

Collins 

Colmer 

Coo'ey 

Cooper 

Courtney 

Cox 

Cravens 

Crawford 


Creal 

Crowe 

Cullen 

Cummlngs 

D'Alesandro 

Darden 

Delaney 

Dempsey 

DeRoufn 

Dicksteln 

Dies 

Dingell 

Disney 

Doughton 

Doxey 

DrewTy 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durham 

Eberharter 

Edmlston 

Elliott 

Ellis 

Faddls 

Fay 


Rockefeller 
Rodgers.  Pa. 

Rc'gers.  Mas3. 

Routzohn 

Rutheiford 

Ryan 

Sandager 

Schiflicr 

Seccombe 

Secrest 

Srger 

Shafer.  Mich. 

Shannon 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith.  Maine 

Smith.  Ohio 

Springer 

Stefan 

Sumner,  lU. 

Sweeney 

Taber 

Talle 

Tliill 

Thom.as.  N.  J. 

Thorkelson 

Tibbott 

T.nkham 

Tolan 

Treadway 

Van  Zandt 
Vorys.  Ohio 
Welch 
Wheat 

White,  Idaho 
White.  Ohio 
Wieglesworth 
Williams.  Del. 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenden.  Pa. 
Wolverton.  N.  J. 
Woodruff.  Mich. 
Youngdahl 


Ferguson 

Fitzpatrick 

Flaherty 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Folger 

Ford.  Leland  M. 

Ford.  Mi.ss. 

Ford.  Thomas  P. 

Ftilmer 

Gamble 

Garrett 

Gathings 

Gavagan 

Geyer,  Calif. 

Glbbs 

Gifford 

Gore 

Go.ssett 

Grant,  Ala. 

Green 

Gregory 

G  Wynne 

Hare 

H&rt 
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November  2 


1939 


irartt  r   Ohio 
H  I'.t  nr.er 
Hendricks 
Her.niugs 

H:l/ 

H(<j'< 

Izac 

Jarn'.an 


rrrAn^lrf  ws 

^T'A^  lie 

McCormack 

McGfhee 

McOraiiery 

MrKejUL^h 

M  Lean 

McMiilan 

MaciejeWbkl 

Magnusuii 


Johr..-on.LutherA.  Mahon 
John-on,  Lyndon   Maionpy 

John=on.  Ok'a  Mar'-fieid 

Johnson   W.  Va.  Marcantcnio 

Jones.  Tex.  Martin.  Colo. 

Kean  Martin.  IlL 

Kr>e  Martin,  Iowa 

Kefauver  Mason 

Keiier  Mas.^jngale 

Ke;:y  May 

Kennedv.  Martin  Merritt 

K'^nnedv.  Md  Mi!!.^.  Ark. 
Kennedy.  Michael  Mitchell 

Keogh  Monkiewlcz 

Kerr  Monroney 

Kiidav  Mo.-er 

Klrwan  Moiiton 

Kitchc-n.s  Murdcick,  Ariz. 

KiehtT':  Miirdock.  Utah 

Kocialkowski  Mvrr.s 

Kramer  Npl,--on 

Lanham  Nichols 

Larrabee  Norrell 

Lea  Norton 

L''arv  O'Neal 

Le-^mskl  O  Toole 

Lfiwis.  CjIo.  Pace 


Parsons  Snvdi^r 

Panr.an  Scn'.tr'-,  N.  Y. 

Parri.  k  Sitrh 

Patton  Sparkn:an 

Pearson  Spence 
Pete^s(^n.  Fla./V      Stirncs.  Ala. 
Peter-on.  G*r'     >^tea^a;l 
Pierre.  N   Y.V     ^^K^teain-.  N.  H. 

P.erce.  Greg.  Sullivan 

Plumley  Sunmrrs.  Te.x. 

Poage  Sutphi:i 

Polk  Tarver 

Ram.'^peclt  Taylor  Tcnn. 

Randolph  Tcnerowicz 

Rayburn  Terry 

Richards  Thomas.  Tex. 

Robertson  Thomas*  in 

Robiason.  Utah  Vincent.  Ky. 

R^ger^^.  Okla  V':n.-on.  Ga. 

Romjuo  Vi-orh'-.s,  Calif. 

Sabath  Vreeland 

Sacks  Wads'A'orth 

Sas,scer  Wallgrcn 

Satterfleld  Walter 

Schaefcr.  Ill  Ward 

Schaftr,  Wis.  Warren 

Schiietz  Weaver 

Schulte  We.-^t 

Schwert  V/lulchel 

Scrugham  Wh;ttaii,'ton 

Shanley  Williams.  Mo. 

Shcppard  Wood 

Sirovich  Woodriim.  Va. 

Smith.  Conn.  Zinmieriuan 
Smith.  III. 
Smith.  Wa,~h. 
Smith,  VV.  Va. 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Curley  Darrow  Smith.  Va.  Taylor,  Colo. 

So  the  amendmcRt  was  rejected. 

The  Cleik  announced  the  following  pair: 

Mr,  Darrow  (for)    with  Mr,  Smith  of  Virginia  (again.-t). 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  my 
collear.u?  the  gentUman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Smit;i,  is  de- 
tained by  illness;  if  h  ■  were  here,  he  would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  ^EWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  an- 
nounce H.hat  my  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr. 
Taylor,  is  confined  m  the  hospital;  if  he  were  here,  he  would 
vote  "no." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Sh.anley],  which  the 
Clerk  will  report  for  the  information  of  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows  i 

Mr  Sh.aniey  moves  that  the  manacers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
In  the  rciiferrnce  on  the  disagreeinE^  votes  of  the  two  House.s  o!i 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  be  Instructed  to  msi?«:  upon  the  follow- 
in^:  a=  section  2 

"Sec.  2  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authority  by  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  b- 
unlawful  to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the 
United  States  to  any  belligerent  state  named  m  such  proclamatlcn, 
or  to  any  neutral  sta'c  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  u>e  of,  any 
such   belligerent   stftc. 

"(hi  Th'-  President  shall,  from  time  to  time,  bv  proclamation, 
extend  such  eMhar<;o  upon  the  export  of  armis.  ammunition,  cr 
implements  of  war  to  other  states  as  and  when  thev  mav  becom-e 
involved  in  .-uch  war. 

"(C)  The  Pre'^ident  .■^hall.  from  time  to  time,  hv  proclamation, 
definitely  enTmnrate  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  the  export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  sectioti.  The  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  soenumcrated  shall  include 
bombs,  torpedoes  poison  gas,  flame  throwers,  and  the  other  articles 
enumerated  in  the  President's  proclamation  No.  2337  of  May  1. 
1937.  b'.it  >;i:ill  not  include  raw  materials  or  any  other  articles  or 
mat»>riaN  not  of  the  same  general  chara^^tcr  as  "those  enumerated 
in  the  said  proclamation  and  In  the  Convention  for  the  Supervi- 
si  .n  oi  the  Interiialicnai  Trade  in  Arm,-^  and  Ammunition  and  in 
Implements  of  War.  signed  at  Geneva  Jinie  17,  192.5 

"(di  W^hocvcr.  in  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
sliall  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported  arms' 
amnuir.ition.  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  shall  be 
fined  r..Tt  niore  than  $10,000,  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
cr  be!:,  and  the  property,  vessel,  or  vehicle  containing  the  same 
sh-nll  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  1  to  8,  inclusive  title 
6  ch:aptcr  30.  of  the  act  approved  June  15.  1917  (40  Stat  223  22j- 
US    C.  1934  ed..  t.tle  22.  sees    233-245(, 

■■ic)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiture  of  any  arms,  ammunition  or 
implements  oi  war  by  reason  of  a  violation  of  this  act.  no  public  or 
priva-e  sale  shall  be  reciuired:  but  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  im- 
pkm-nts   of   war   shall   be   delivered   to  the   Secretary   of   War   for 


such  use  or  dlspo^^al  therci  f  as  si.:ul  be  approved  Itv  th'^  Pi.  -ident 
of   the   U-  red   St.itcs, 

"iff  Whenever,  in  the  Juderment  of  th.e  Pre^-id'^nt.  the  onditlnna 
'.vhif-h  have  cau.-ed  him  to  Issue  any  pro.  lam  it  ion  under  the  nu- 
thonty  of  this  sei  t:on  have  ceased  to  exist  he  -liall  levoke  the 
same,  and  the  provL'-lons  of  this  section  shall  th.  leupon  cease  to 
apply  with  respect  to  the  state  or  states  named  in  .-uch  f- roC, ,;;..»- 
ticn.  except  with  respect  to  ofTeubes  committed  or  loiicitures 
incurred  prior  to  ^Ul  h  re,  ocition," 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  i';  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  to  in,.:nict   the  cnnfriees. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  xa.s  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 

The  question  was  taken:  and  th-,re  were — yta.>  131,  nays 
243.  not  voting  4.  as  follows  i 

I  Roll    No     5  I 
YEAS-     181 
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Alexander  Evans 

Ailcii,  111  Kenton 
.'\ncl('sen.  H  Carl   Fernandez 

-Ande:  -on.  Mo  Fi.^h 
Apdr'--li    A    H,        I'Y;,-s 

A:  drew.^  Gartner 

Ar.itfU  Gearhnr*: 

ArenU-  Gelirmann 

A-h  brook  Gerlach 

.^u-tin  Gilchrist 

Barty  Gllllf 

Barton  Graham 

Bafi  >.  Ma.<s  Gran-    In  J 

Bri.der  Grillith 

JV.u,  ki.cy  Gr(  >.'  s 

E>  Ih-.  G-:ver.  Kans. 
Brariipv   Midi,  Hall 

Brown,  Ohio  Ha.Ieck 

B'lrclick  HaiuMCk 

Caris'Mi  Ham.  ,^.s 

C:uter  Ha:r;::;Ttrn 

C:ise   a   Dak  H   r.  r,  N   Y 

Chapiran  H.utlry 

Ch:ptMield  H.iwk.-. 

Church  Hr'aley 

C!a-.r.  Heuike 

Cle-  enper  H»'s^ 

C.'fTce   N-hr  Hoflman 

C'.ic   Md  Holnu'^ 

Cr>nnery  Hope 

Corbe't  Horton 

Costello  Hull 

Crawford  Hunter 

Cros.ser  Jacob^en 

Crowther  Jair.-tt 

Culkin  Jeffries 

Cur-is  Jenkins  Ohio 

Dirksen  Jrnks,  N   H 

Di'tor  Jensen 

n.-ndero  Johns 

Doi.'t;las  John.son,  111 

D*^''*''-'!  Joiinson.  Ind, 

Dw  -r.shak  Jones.  Ohio 

El-tnii  Keefe 

Kn^'el  Kin/er 

Englebrlpht  Knut.^on 


Kunke! 

Lair.bert^on 

La:ii:;s 

I.eC   n.pte 

L<  n.kr 

Lev.  IN   Ohio 

Luce 

Ludlow 

McDowell 

McLau^h'ln 

M  Lvod 

Mua~ 

Map.  -. 

Ma:- .hall 

Muriin    I   wa 

Martin.  Mu,-.-;. 

Mas.-:n,ale 

Micl.rner 

^T!11,  r 

Mils.  La 

M.tt 

Muiirlt 

Murray 

O  Bri»n 

O  Connor 

O  Day 

O  I  rarv 

Oliver 

Dimmers 

Pfelfer 

Pittennier 

Powers 

Rabaut 

Rankin 

Reece   T'-nn. 

Rfcd   Til 

Reed    N   Y 

Re»..s,  Kans 

Ri'-h 

R:sk 

Rf>bs:o;i.  Kv. 

Roc  kefellcr 

Rod-iTs,  I'a. 

Rotters   M.is.3 

Routzohn 

Rutherford 


NAYS     243 

AHen.La  Camp  Dlsnev 

Allen,  Pa  Cannon,  Fla  DouEthton 

.'Vnder-on.  Calif.      Cannon,  .Mo,  D  ,xey 

Arnold  Cartwrii.ht  Drpwry 

BhII  Ca.sey.  Ma.ss.  I;u!iran 

Barden  Cell,  r  Dunn 

lii>ynvR  Chandler  Du;ham 

P,ar-s.Ky  ciark  Euton 

Beam  Clavpool  Ebtrh.irrer 

Beckwo-th  Cluctt  Edmlston 

Bell  Coohr.an  Elliott 

R'^"^i  C'.fTcf.,  wa.  h.  E.li- 

Bloom  Cole.  N   Y.  FarldN 

B.i.'hne  Collins  Pav 

B.'lan.l  Colmer  Per.'us.,n 

Bor- n  Cooley  Flf  mat  rick 

Bovkm  Cooper  Flahertv 

Bradl.vPa  Courtney  FlannaL-an 

Brew-tcr  Cox  Flannerv 

Brook,,  Cravens  Foli,-er 

Br.^wn,Ga,  Creal  Ford,  L«=lard  M 

BrvHjn  Crowe  Ford.  Mis. 

R^"'-^  Cullen  Ford.  Tl.oiiia    F 

Bucklnr  ^Tinn.        CummlnL"-  Fulm.-- 

Dtickley.  N,  Y.  DAlesandro  Gnrnhle 

Bulwinkle  Darden  Ciarrett 

Bu-ch  Delanev  Gathiiu-s 

Bare  n  Demp  .y  Giiv<.i;an 

Byrne,  N   Y.  LDeRouen  Geyer,  Calf 

Bvrns.  Ter.n.  nick.stfln  Gibbs' 

Bvron  Dies  G  fiord 

Caldwell  Dlngell  Cure 


S.ii.dagcr 
N  ha!.  :    Wis. 
S.  h.'Tlcr 
-'s'H-i  I  n.te 
Srcr-st 
Fc-'i  r 

.■^'i.i'rr   Mich. 
S:..,i.l.y 
-Sham. on 
^^Imrt 
Simp- 1  r 
Sn:ith   (nun. 
Sn.'.'h    Maine 
.^  ill  •  i,   (.)hio 
S[)r!!it'f) 
S'eian 
Sun-ncr  111. 

THt).r 

'la  :.• 

Thill 

Thomas   N  J. 

Thorkeli^n 

Tibbott 

Tinkhani 

T.'aiv' 
Titftfiwii  V 
Van  Zlaiitlt 
V')  .rlii^   Ca'lf. 
V.MVs.  Ohio 
Welch 
Wheat 

White   Haho 
Wlu'c   Ohio 
W  1  'i-l*  -•(.-firth 
Wiri:un   ,  Del. 
Winter 
W.v.  ,,tt 
Wi  i.fcndpn   Pa, 
\\<    -.ert.in    N   J. 
W  ■<,•,!  Ml  T,  Mich. 
Youngd  ihl 


Go -.sett 

C'laiit ,  .^  la. 

Grit  n 

Grecory 

Guvnne 

H.i.. 

Hart 

Har'iT,  (~>hlo 

H;;'.f  nticf 

Hendric  ts 

Henninj,  3 

Hill 

Hliishaw 

Hobbs 

Hook 

Houstor 

Izac 

Jarman 

Johnsonl  iitherA. 

John^^or  .  Lyndon 

Joh.nsor  ,  CH^'a 

Johnsor  .  W.  Va. 

Jones,  lex. 

Kian 

Kee 

Kefauv(  r 

Kellor 

Kelly   . 

Kennpd  ;,  Mprt!n 

Keiind.-.  Md 

Kennedy.  Michael 

Keogli 


K.rr 

K.  cii  v 

K.r\<.:.n 

Kl!    h.  ..s 

Kit  berg 

Kor'.alkov.-skl 

Kramer 

Lanham 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Loavy 

Lesjiifkl 

Lewis.  Colo. 

McAnUrews 

Mc..\rJle 

M  •'"'•'■innck 

:,!>  G,  hfe 

Mce.i.uiery 

M.  K«w,n;h 
^^L.  a;. 
M.Mi.ar. 
Mac  le     wsVi 

M.iL'T.l-ell 

Mah.  .n 
Malori  y 
Mar.  field 
Ma: :  ant:>n:o 
M..--  :.   C  .10. 
Mar-:n   LI. 


Mhson 
May 
Ml  rritt 
M. .Is   Ark. 

M    fie.! 

Mv.nkiewirz 

M.  i.tLucy 

Msi.->t  r 

Motiton 

Murdt-tk   .An.- 

Murdock.  Utah 

Mvcrs 

Nel.son 

Nichols 

N.  rrell 

N  'r'.'^n 

OSvi] 

GToole 

r..re 

Frti-ons 

Patman 

Fatr-.ck 

Pat;    n 

1  earson 

Peterson,  F^a. 

Peierson   CJa. 

Pier,  e   N   Y. 

P-.  r.  e   Ore^e 

Plumley 
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P'acre 
Polk 
Pan.  speck 

R.^tuijlph 

P.h'.  .'  \.r!l 

Ri. hinds 

Ro^.  ri,.cn 

R'  'bir.-.  n,  T"tah 

R-Cers    o>;;a 

R   nvue 
.■"libath 
Sacks 
Sassrpr 
Satterfleld 
!^    ha-fe.--.  111. 
Srhueiz 
.'^chulte 
.■-.  hwert 
S(  run  ham 
fcheppaid 
Siro- irh 
Snutl.,  Ill 
S.xith   Wa'h. 
siriith   W   Va, 
Si.',  cier 
S'lmers   N   Y. 
.^  -i-.h 
^-■na-kn1an 
G pence 


Starnes.  Ala. 

Stf-apall 
S'.efirn.s.  N   H. 

Sullivan 
Sumne.'-s.  Tex, 

J^,:*;'hin 


Trnn. 

i\lCZ 


T,.-, .. 

T.  :.c: 

Tcrrv 

Thomas,  Tex. 

Th.ima.sc  :i 

Vu.rent   Ky. 

Vmsrn  Ga". 

Vre.  lr.nd 

W,':d-wcrth 

Wal'pren 

W,:lvr 

Wird 

Warren 

Wea^■e^ 

Vest 

Whf'lchel 

W;-;-t,nErton 

Williams,  Mo. 

Wood 

Woodruni,  Va. 

Z;n:mermau 


Taylor,  Colo. 


(against) . 

'no. 


NOT  VOTING— 4 

Curley  Darrow  Sm.th.  Va. 

St  the  m.cticn  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  fo:]ow:n?  pair: 

Mi-     Dar:  .w    don     with    Mr.    S:r..th    of    Vir^iinia 

Mr.  Clcett  changed  his  vote  from  'aye"  to 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Spoaks^-,  n.y  colleague  from  Virginia, 
Mr.  Smith,  is  unavoidably  detained  by  illness.  If  present' 
he  would  have  voted  '■no." 

Mr.  LEWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  coUeague  from 
Cr^'orado,  Mr.  T.^vlor.  is  sick  m  the  hospital.  He  tent  word 
thet  if  he  were  ht  re  he  would  vote  ••no."' 

Mr.  BOREN.  llr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  ccn.sent  that 
the  iai^t  ru!!  call  may  be  corrected  to  show  my  vote  of  ••no." 

The  SPE^\KER.  Without  ob.ieLtion,  the  request  will  be 
granted. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
whereby  the  various  motions  were  rejected  and  to  lay  that 
mo'icn  on  !he  table.  / 

T!ie  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Chair  appointed  the  following  conferees:  Mr.  Bloom 
Mr.  LvTHFR  A.  JOHN.-ON.  Mr.  Kee.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  E.atox. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Sp<^aker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
tlirt  nciwith.^tanding  the  adjournment  of  the  House  today, 
the  Clerk  of  the  House  may  be  authorized  to  receive  a  mes- 
sage from  the  Senate  on  the  joint  resolution,  House  Joint 
Rcsoluiion  306. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CENER.AL    LEAVE    TO    PRINT 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a.'=k  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  who  desii'e  may  have  5  legislative  days 
Within  which  to  extend  their  own  remarks  in  the  Record 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PERSON.\L   EXPLANATION 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
nicus  consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  cur  beloved 
colleague.  Mr.  D.arrow.  of  Pennsylvania,  is  ill  in  the  hospital. 
He  has  sent  me  the  following  message,  wliich  I  shall  read: 

Philadelphi.\.  October  28,  1939. 
To  Whom  It  May  Conrerv : 

I  favor  strons  neutrality  lecislatlon  and  reiterate  the  stand  I 
haye  heretofore  taken  m  behalf  of  the  embargo  en  arms  and 
amnumition  and  the  appliance  of  the  cash-and-carry  principle  to 
any  other  exportations  to  belligerents,  believing  this  to  be  the 
be.-t  guaranty  of  keeping  free  of  foreign  entanglements  and  for 
the  preservation  of  peace. 

George  P.  Darrow. 


EXTENSION  OF  REM-Z^RKS 

Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recced 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection.  ■ 

Mr.  REED  of  New  Yo:k.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary 
mquiry.  •' 

The  ^SPEAI-CER.     The  gentleman  will  sta*e  it 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Unanimous  consent  was  granted 
to  Members  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record.  Docs 
that  include  excei-pts  or  brief  quotations'' 

The  SPEAKER.     It  does  not. 

Mr.  REED  cf  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  speech  that  I  made  today  certain  brief 
quotations. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jersey.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks,  and  to  include  an  edi-  ■ 
tonal  from  a  New  Jersey  newspaper 

Mr.  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  include  two  letters 
and  two  telegrams,  and  my  repiy  to  the  same 

Mr.  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  therein  two  brief  editorials 

Mr.  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
exteno  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  including  a  letter  upon 
the  embargo  repeal  written  by  a  former  World  War  veteran 

Mr.  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  ^eieran. 

Theie  v.-as  no  objection 

Air.  SIROVICH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  received  unanimous  con- 

sent  yesterday  to  place  in  the  Record  the  last  encvclical  of 

he  Pope.     I  am  informed  by  the  Printer  that  it  costs  more 

than  is  usually  allowed.     I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 

be  printed. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

Tlnere  was  no  objection 

Mr  WHITE  cf  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sen.  to  extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record  at  the  point  where 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  IMr.  Shanley]  concluded 
his  remarks  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con^ 
sent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  a 
short  statement  on  neutrality  by  citizens  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
exieno  my  remarks  in  the  Record  by  supplementing  the  re- 
marks I  made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  March  ^8 
and  June  16. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection?  ^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  by  submitting  one  paragraph 
from  an  article  by  Frederic  William  Wile. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  REcoRD^n  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment. • 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  certain  excerpts  on  neu- 
trality. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Vy'iihout  objocUon,  it  L  so  ordoiLci. 

There  was  no  objection. 

By  un:;:.ii-nous  censeir.  Mr.  OCcnnor  was  granted  per- 
mi.-,..Ti  to  rtvi^    ar.r^  extend  his  own  remarks. 

I^Ir.  MASSir^GALE.  Mi.  Sp'^aker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  ^c.•::lark■^  in  the  Rfcord  and  to  quot.> 
two  or  thvce  short  p.^.-iai:;L3  from  Washington's  P^art-Wt-ll 
Addre.s>. 

Th^'  SPEAKER.     Without  objeciion,  It  is  so  ordered. 

Th'-:e  wris  no  cbjectiun. 

Mr.  BLOOr.I.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.-ent  to 
extend  my  ri.M-ik.^;  in  ihe  Record  and  include  therein  a 
speech  by  Rev.  Ed.mund  A.  Walsh,  S,  J..  v;ce  pre:  ident  of 
Georsftown  University,  Regent  School  o:  Foreij-'n  Service, 
on  neutrality  and  A-nerican  forei.^n  t:ad'\  c;eh\"red  at  the 
opening  ses.-mn  of  th-  annual  National  Foreisn  T-ade  Con- 
vention. Hotel  Cummcdcre.  New  York  City,  on  Monday.  Octo- 
ber 9.  1939. 

The  SPFlAKrR.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa^-^  no  objeciion. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  iny  own  remarks  on  two  subjtvts  and 
ineluue  in  un.  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  tlie  Appr.jpruiiions 
Commute'^,  and  m  the  other  a  letter  tram  Mr.  Aubrey  WU- 
ha:r..>. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Theie  was  no  e'ijection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  t^ 
extend  mi  own  remarks  at  this  point  and  include  a  letter  I 
shall  addiv'.-.^  to  the  committee  of  cunierence. 

The  SPEAKER.     Ls  there  objection? 

There  wa.-  no  ooixiion. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  permission  ju.-^t 
granted  me  I  include  the  following  letter  which  I  have  ad- 
dressed to  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hf^';:es  on  House  Joint  Resolution  306,  in  care  <)i  Hon. 
Sol  Bloom. 

The  first  .'^ugcestion  I  have  made  is  belicvrd  to  b^^  im- 
portant, in  vieA-  of  the  history  of  our  entry  into  the  World 
War.  Certainly  American  passengers  should  not  b-'  per- 
mitted to  travel  on  vessels  laden  with  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  except  at  their  cv.'n  risk.  In  my  humble 
opinion,  no  American  vessel  should  carry  such  cargo  con- 
signed to  a  belligerent,  or  any  a.:ent  of  a  bellirei'nt,  evt  ii 
thoU':];h  the  deotmancn  may  be  a  n'Utral  port  outside  of  a 
proclaimed  ccmba*  zone. 

My  secend  suggestion  to  the  conference  is  furiher  set 
fonh  en  pages  1253-125G  of  the  current  Congress!ional  Rec- 
ord.   The  letter  fulioWi,:     , 

Congress  of  the  Unttt'd  St.atf.s, 

House  of  Represe.vt.^tivzs. 
Wa.'shiugtor.   D    C,  \'oie>:iocr  2,  1939. 

To  tfic  conf'-re' ce  on    the  disagreeing  ;v.'r.^'  of  the  tito  Houses  on 

Hcrti.'ic  Joir.t  Kc'O'ufiori   106.  xn  care  of  Hen.  Sol  Bloom. 

I 

GrNTi.F.MrN;  I  rp«ppctfii!ly  call  the  attfnMrn  of  the  con'ereep  ''o 
the  fart  that  :n  Hovise  Joint  Resclntion  30C  there  i.=  ,  apparentlv, 
no  piovls-ion  that  v>,-..i  rr.a.ki'  :t  'lulciwrul  :or  Amoriran  "•.e--els  to 
carry  arms,  ainmunitam,  and  Implements  of  war.  titl-:'  ti-  winch  has 
been  conveyr'd  to  n  belligerent  ur:ider  section  2  (c>,  w-hf^n  '^nch  cargo 
Is  destined  to  a  neutral  port  which  Is  not  in  a  proclainnd  conib:it 
zone;  nur  iri  tlier^  any  p:ovii-,cn  making  ;t  unlaw f-,..:  for  any  A;neri- 
can  V's-^-^l  .-:o  laden  an.d  c^.nsigned   to  carry  jja  ,';';ni:frs 

I  believe  that  it  ha«  been  the  intention  of  the  Congros;?  and  the 
Americari  p<cyle  to  prevent  the  carrynis  of  pa.-s  ii^jers  on  any 
ve.^sels  ?o  laden  and  consigned,  but  particuL'.rl'-  Amtrican  ves.sels. 
I  therefore  respectfully  sug^et  and  rt'C:.;minend  the  iT.sorticn  of  a 
new  .-ubst'Cticn.  to  foUcw  siction  2  (a),  containing  proper  language 
with  th  ;■   intent,  end  rnbmlt  the  frllcwi-if;: 

(b)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procyimatlcn 
uncier  the  auti-or:-;,  of  .scrti^n  1  lai,  it  ih^ll  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful lor  any  American  ve-s-l  carrying  articles  or  materials  lifted  in 
a  proclamation  l.ssned  under  the  authority  of  .section  12  (1),  to 
ctirn.'  any  pas.sen'Tor.  except  such  par.<eng(  rs  a.s  may  d^^clare,  under 
such  rule.'^  ii:.d  rc'-'ulati,  n^  ao  may  be  prtscribed,  that  such  travel 
Is  solely  at  thtir  ov/n  ri.  k.. 

n 

A  fu.-ther  suggestion  is  respectfuUy  submitted: 

While  f'^r  the  purpo~c  of  conserving  the  material  resources  of  the 
Unitid  Sfa'es,  authority  exists  in  the  Rxecutive  to  recommend  to 
the  Ci^nK-esi-  th.it  >pt(  .fic  embarsoes  be  placed  upon  the  export  of 
ai.y  material  from  the  United  Slates  at  any  time,  yet  under  condi- 


tion.'? of  conf'.'c*  bct-wecn  foreign  state.'^.  such  ac'io!  nv.v  appear 
to  have  diplomatic  significance.  It  is.  tlicrefore.  respect lully  sug- 
gested that  the  duties  of  the  Munitions  Control  ISonrd  created 
under  section  12  be  broadened,  and  that  the  title  cf  the  Eloard  b« 
changed  to  the  Muiutlons  and  R«.\sourres  Control  Beard,  and  that 
In  addition  to  its  other  duties,  the  Board  shall  keep  a  record  of  the 
exports  of  material  resources,  and  obtain  reports  fn^m  other  ad- 
ministrative agencies  concerning  tlie  prociuctlon.  domestic  con- 
sumption, and  surpluses,  if  any.  of  su^h  resources,  tnU  to  render 
reports  to  the  PrtJ.d.-ni  r.!:d  the  Congress  when  it  appears  that  the 
domestic  supply  should  be  conserved  by  either  restr  cting  or  em- 
bargomg  the  export  of  such  materials".  Upon  receiving  such  a 
recommendation,  the  Congress  could  take  such  act  on  as  nnght 
appear  fitting. 

One  application  in  point  is  the  present  condition  of  the  domestic 
stock  of  scrap  iron,  and  the  condition  of  our  petrol  .urn  res-rves. 
A  recommendation  mada  by  the  Munitions  and  Rcsouices  Control 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  conserving  domestic  resourc:;s  could  have 
little,  if  any.  diplomatic  significance. 

I  hive  drafted  no  doubt  im.pcrftrily,  language  intended  to  ac- 
complish the  purpose  outlined,  wh.ch  will  be  foutid  on  pa^je  1254 
of  LliL-  current  Ri\ord,  one  copy  of  which  is  attached  hvrttc. 

ReipectfuUy  subm.itted. 

C.MiL  III^•iiI.^w,  M.  C. 
EXTENSION    OF    REM.'.RK.S 

Mr.  LELAND  M.  ?\;KD.  Mr.  Sp'Mker,  I  a^.  unanimous 
con.-ent  to  txtend  n'y  oun  remarks  m  the  Record  and  in- 
clude !ht  r-;n  a  resolution  from  the  Naiioual  Association  of 
R'  ill  E.-te.ff  Br.ik.^rs  en  the  preservation  of  property  ngiits. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  object icn,  it  is  so  cidered. 

Tlvre  was  no  objec  tion. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachtL'^»'tts.  Mr.  Si>  k  r,  I  a'-k 
unanimous  conseni  in  r.xi ending  my  own  remarks  made  this 
aftermxin  that  I  niav  inelud*'  therein  a  tel^'giam  from  pastois 
of  th*'  N^'w  England  Conference  of  the  Luthcra:i  Aueustana 
Synod,  iepr.>ent-ng  35,000  munbt  r.s,  against  lifting  the 
emba'-go. 

Th."  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  cbjeetion. 

Mr  MARTIN  of  lov.a.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unpnimous  con- 
sent to  e.xtcnd  n,y  rem.arks  and  mr'lude  th' r.  :r.  ta.jles  with 
referenee  to  fxports  and  national  defrn.^^  . 

Tile  SPEAKER     Without  i.bjectiun,  it  i.^  so  ordered. 

Their  vas  no  (I'oj.-'ction. 


Mr.   BOLLES. 


All.   Speakt'r,  I  ask  unanimous   eniv"iit    ;o 


extend  hiy  remarks  and  include  a  short  let:rr  :r«.  m  a  lann 
crgt.n.7.:i.  ion 

Til"  SPEAKER.    Without  abjection,  it  i.-,  so  oicirivd. 

Th  r<   was  no  objec:ion. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr  Sp<'ak'T.  I  a.^k  una.uincuo 
crn^eat  to  tx'eial  my  own  reinaik.-. 

Thf>  SPEAKER     With')ut  objection,  it  is  so  onicred. 

Ther.'  v^as  no  objeetion. 

Mr  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr  Speaker.  I  ask  unani:nous  con.sent 
to  ex-end  mv  own  remarks  in  the  Record  at  thi'  point. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  obj'c;iMi.  ir  i>  .^o  oi  i.  n  d. 

Th.t  re  v.a-  no  obj  ction. 

Mr.  srJITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak  t.  I  am  h'^ar.ily  in  accord 
with  th'  amendment  ofifcred  by  the  genileuian  fi  .ir.  Mirh:uan 
i:\Ir.  W'oi,  OTT  1.  I  v,-,:>h  io  jo;n  him  ali,o  that  lIil  ialef,uarding 
of  our  Na'.on  aga:n.st  the  extending  ol  credit.-  te  tho  bel- 
ligerents lia>  not  rec^'ived  the  consideration  by  the  Congress 
which  is  fie.-.r-.ts.  Indeed,  in  my  opinion,  the  qr.ostion  has 
hardly  be.;,  uu'-'hec'.  upon,  though  it  is  vital  t^  the  proper 
consider.T  (in  of  our  own  ecnnomiic  interests. 

The  iieir]  man  from  Michigan  !Mr,  WolcottI  is  coirtct  in 
pointing  out  that  neither  the  Johnson  Act  nor  seotion  7  of  the 
present  bill  >af<guards  our  Nation  against  makin;,'  loans  to  tb.e 
belligerents. 

I  do  not  see  hov;  it  is  po.ssible  for  any  Member  of  this  House 
to  obteci  to  the  provisions  of  this  amendinen  .  It  mertly 
prov.d  's  fur  a  more  cnrnplete  guaranty  aaamst  ;  he  exten-^ion 
ot  creoihs  to  belligercnis  than  is  containid  i::i  the  Senate  b.ll. 
If  the  provision  in  the  Smate  bill  really  intond.  to  msur,-  uo 
ngairs'  the  makine  of  loans  to  belligerenis,  as  its  advocates 
ciaim  it  6r<:,.  then  tlie  Woleott  amcndnvnt  .slioulcl  rec':^ive 
the  hearty  sunpoit  of  every  Member  cf  this  Hoi:e. 

I  have  the  information  from  a  source  that  1  c^n-ider  lelia- 
ble  that  the  legal  stall  of  the  State  D<-parim''n:,  ha.s  already 
surveyed  the  possibility  of  making  loans  to  thj  belligerents 


through  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  that  it 
has  concluded  that  this  is  possible. 

In  this  connection  I  now  wish  to  recall  to  the  Congress  the 
amj'ndment  which  I  offered  last  February  to  abolish  the  Sec- 
ond Export -Import  Bank  of  Washington  in  connection  with 
a  prcpo  val  that  was  up  before  us  then  to  limit  the  loans  of  the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    Washington    to    $100  000  000       It 
sheuld  be  recalled  that  both  of  these  banks  were  created  by 
Pre.sidential  decree  and  later  confirmed  bv  statute     I  wish  to 
loean  to  you  that  I  pomted  out  then  that  the  law  as  it  stood 
l:njKed  the  loans  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
only  :ind  not  any  loans  that  might  be  made  by  the  Second 
Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington.    At  that  time  it  was  con- 
tendto  bv  the  opposition  to  my  amendment  that  the  Second 
>xi>,  rt -Import  Bank  cf  Wa.shington  had  been  abohshed   and 
th.  1,  lore  my  amendment  had  no  application.    No  proof  was 
givr-n  that   the  Second  Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington 
r.idly  had  been  legally  dissolved.    I  communicated  with  the 
Recon-struction  F.nancc  Corporation  to  find  out  if  the  min- 
utes of  th  .ir  prnc.edings  shows  that  this  bank  was  liquidated. 
Jhi.v  (<.d  not  give  nip  absolute  a.^surance  that  it  had  been     I 
a.^k.  d  'hem  to  .Hmd  me  a  copy  of  the  minutes,  but  they  failed 
ti'  -urply  this.  J    "  vu 

At  that  time  I  aLso  pointed  out  the  following: 

-t^tl!/"'  ^■'"  ''^""•■^''■"  '^  another  fea-nm  of  th:s  bill      As  it  stands 

auo  m^:;7.";vi''Tb't'n?"\"^'  '^"^  '''"'  ''  ''^  lanitation  to  n?^ 
t^T,/ow./o:^';  ^l'\"-:i^'  !><; '^utstancin.g  at  nnv  one  time,  because 

T^fi'^W'T'"  ^^^^-  ^^'^^^^her  the  Second  E.xport-Import 
Bai.k  (,!  Waslungt.m  was  actually  liqu.dated  or  not.  the  fact 
that  It  could  bo  created  by  Pre.sidential  decree  in  the  first 
place  still  makes  it  po.s.siblp  to  make  loans  in  unlimited 
r.n:oun'..  tliruiign  the  Second  Export -Import  Bank  of  Wash- 
irictfon.  If  it  still  oxisLs  legallv,  or  thiou-Ji  another  export- 
nnpirt  bank  that  the  Pre.sidcnt  might  .-^et  up  by  decree 

Th  ■  Wolcott  amendment  specifically  providc-s  for  a  pro- 
hibition against  i.ueh  a  possibility.  The  importance  of  this 
point  cnnnot  be  overstres.sed. 

Of  course,  there  are  still  other  ways  through  which  it  may 
D(  p;i>..;b.c  to  txtmd  financial  assistance  to  the  belligerents 
Ih-  p.-weis  cf  the  E:-.e,utjvc  over  tJie  moncv  and  credit  of  our 
Nation  are  so  compMe  as  to  make  it  possible  for  him.  to  give 
a.m<  St  unlimited  financial  assistance  to  them.  The  power 
which  hf  lias  under  sccticn  8  of  the  Gold  R\serve  Act  of  1934 
to  ■putclia.sc  gold  in  any  amounts,  at  home  or  abroad  with 
any  d  uct  ebligations,  coin,  or  currency  of  the  United  States 
authorized  by  law,  or  with  any  funds  in  the  treasury  not 
othtrwis,.  appropriated.-  and  the  power  he  has  under  section 
9  to  '.seU  gold  in  any  amounts,  at  home  or  abroad  in  such 
manntr  and  at  such  rates  and  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions a.>  he  may  deem  most  advantageous  to  the  public  inter- 
est" makes  it  pos.uble  for  him  tc  g:ve  financial  assistance  to 
the  bviligerents,  limited  almost  only  by  the  physical  assets  of 
our  Nation. 

In  tho  stabilization  fund  the  Executive  has  another  source 
from  which  rxfensive  loans  m,ay  be  made  to  foreign  countries 

I  feel  that  the  Congres.s  lias  been  woefiUly  neglectful  cf  the 
finar.cial  and  economic  interests  of  our  country  in  failing  to 
give  proper  consideration  to  the  great  dangers  inherent  in 
cur  financial  and  monetary  set-up  as  these  may  be  involved  in 
the  bill  before  us. 

Neveithtless  a  few  of  us.  including  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ;Mr.  WolcottI.  have  striven  hard  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  and  the  ccuntiT  to  the  importance  and  need 
of  considering  this  whole  problem.  A  .great  many  cf  us  in 
Congress,  as  our  records  will  show,  have  sought  to  take  the 
powers  over  the  money  away  from  the  Executive  and  return 
them  to  the  peopl-.  That  which  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  ;Mr.  Wolcott]  now  offers  here  in  this  amendment  is 
merely  ip  conformity  with  these  efforts.  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment w.ll  b.'  adopted. 

extension  of  remarks 
Mr.  KELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  therein  certain  short 
quotations  from  editorials  and  letters. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection,  it  Ls  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  column 
OctSerls   ^^^""'^^   ^'°'''''   '"   ^^^   Chicago   American   of 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

There  was  no  objection. 

By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  KEF.Ain'ER  was  gi'anted  permis- 
sion to  extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record 

Mr  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  include  a  statement 
fiom  he  Committee  for  the  Protection  of  the  Foreign-Bnrn 
as  well  as  a  speech  delivered  at  the  commemoration  of  the 
fifty-third  anniversary  of  the  gift  of  the  Statue  of  Liberty  to 
the  United  States  bv  France  ^"tfny  lo 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered 

mere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  cf  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
nicus  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  with 
reference  to  Eihott  Roosevelt "s  dealing  in  military  planes  to 
the  Communists  in  Moscow  and  a  few  excerpts  from  docu- 
ments and  testimony. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

exfend  "^n^J^'     ^^'^  ^^^^'''  ^  ^^k  unanimous  consent   to 

f^cm  fh^  T^         J'^'f '^  ^"'^  ^"'-^^"^^^  ^  newspaper  article 
ircm  the  Times-Herald 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  i.^  so  ordemd 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  R.^NKiN  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RA^-BURN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  do 
now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly  (at  5  o'clock  p.  m.) 

qs'q   rfo  ^^J,°T^^  ^^-^^^^  tomorrow.  Friday,  November  3. 
ly^ii),  at  12  o  clock  noon. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
under  clause  3  of  rule  XXH.  pubhc  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows- 
By  Mr.  PETERSON  of  Florida : 
H.  R.  7615.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Bradenton  Co    its  suc- 
cessors and  assigns,  to  construct,  maintain,  and  operate  a 
bridge  across  Sarasota  Pass  where  Manatee  Avenue  Braden- 
ton, If  extended,  would  cross  Sarasota  Pass,  County  of  Man- 
atee. State  of  Florida:  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  CRAWFORD: 
H.  Res.  323.  Resolution  requesting  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  report  to  the  House  all  the  facts  wi'thin  the 
knowledge  of  his  Department  relative  to  Japanese  demands 
that  the  United  States  customs  officer  salute  a  Japanese  -en- 
try at  Honolulu;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


SENATE 

Friday,  November  3,  1939 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Zefiarney  T.  Phillips,  D.  D..  cffered  the 

following  prayer: 

Eternal  God,  whose  spirit  of  holiness  and  grace  is  the  very 
breath  of  our  souls:  Mak?  us  to  be  deeply  conscious  of  Thy 
presence  as  we  face  the  duties  of  this  day.     Do  Thou  sug- 
gest, direct,  control  all  that  we  design  or  say  or  do,  that  our 
powers,  with  all  their  might,  may  be  dedicated  to' Thee  for 
the  advancement  of  Thy  glory  and  the  benefit  of  our  coun- 
try.    Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  with  the  spirit  of  wisdom  our 
President ;  may  he  be  sustained  by  strength  from  on  high  as 
in  Thy  sight,  he  devotes  his  life  to  the  fulfillment  of  the 
exacting  duties  of  his  high  and  holy  office.    Guide  us  all  in 
Thy  way,  O  Christ,  and  mercifully   show  the   fountain   of 
knowledge  to  our  thirsting  minds,  that,  being  free  from  sor- 
row and  heaviness,  we  may  drink  in  the  sweetness  of  the  life 
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eternal.     We  ask  it  in  Thy  name  and  for  Tliine  own  dear 
sake.     Amen, 

THE    JOrRNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Barkley,  and  by  iinanimcris  consent, 
the  readinp  of  the  Journal  of  the  proceedinr-  of  TThursday, 
November  2,  193J,  wa5  dispensed  with,  and  the  Journal  was 
approved. 

REPORT  OF    THE   NATIONAL    ACADEMY   OF    SCIENCES 

Thf'  VICE  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  the  report  of 
the  National  Adademy  of  Sciences,  transmitted  pur^^uant  to 
law,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1939,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Library. 

PETITIONS 

Mr.  HOLT  presented  resolutions  of  the  West  Side  Woman's 
Club,  of  Charleston,  and  of  a  convention  of  thn  southwestern 
district  of  the  West  Virginia  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
held  at  BarboursviUe,  both  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
favcrmc  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  protesting  aeainst 
the  enactment  of  legislation  whioh  mii^ht  directly  or  indi- 
rec'ly  involve  the  United  States  in  war,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 

He  also  presented  a  resolution  of  P'^'=t  No.  1,  I>?pai^ment 
of  West  Virginia,  of  (he  Am.erican  Legion,  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
favoring  continuation  of  the  so-cail?d  Dies  com.niittee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  investigate  un-Am.erican  ac- 
tivities, which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BILLS    INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  referred  as  follow.;: 
By  Mr.  GUFFEY: 

S.  3003.  A  bill  frr   the  relief  of  Ralph   C.  Hardy;    to   the 
Commiittee  on  Claims. 
By  Mr.  WALSH: 

S.  3004.  A  bill  to  amend  paragraph  (a)  of  section  G02'2 
of  the  Revenue  Acl  of  1934,  as  amended,  relating  to  ttie 
processing  tax  on  certain  oils  imported  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  or  other  po.ssessions  of  the  United  States,  so  as  to 
provide  uniform  treatment  for  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Philippine  Islands;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance; 

S.  3005.  A  bill  to  increase  the  number  of  midshipmen  al- 
lowed at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  appointed  at 
large; 

S.  3006.  A  bill  to  repeal  sections  3744,  as  amended,  3745, 
3746.  and  3747  of  the  Revised  Statutes; 

S.  3007.  A  bill  to  provide  for  civilian  naval  training,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

S  3008.  A  bll  to  authorize  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  dispose  of  certain  public  vessels,  and  for  oiher 
purposes; 

S.  3009.  A  bill  authorizing  the  .President  to  presenr  the 
Navy  Cross  to  Capt.  Fi-ank  N.  Roberts,  United  States  Aimy; 

S.  3010.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Secretary  of  the  N.ivy  to 
issue  the  Navy  Expeditionary  Medal  to  certain  x\.-my  and 
civilian  personnel; 

S.  3011.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  limi'ing 
expenditures  for  repairs  or  changes  lo  n^val  vessels."  ap- 
proved July  18.  1935  <  43  Stat.  482;  5  U.  S.  C.  4G8a»,  so  as 
to  increase  the  limit  on  expenditures  for  repairs  and  changes 
to  any  naval  vessel  duinng  the  second  half  of  its  Lie; 

S.3012.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1903,  and  for  other  purposes."  approved  July  1, 
1902  (32  Stat.  662).  relative  to  the  payment  of  the  com- 
muted rations  of  enlisted  men; 

S.  3013.  A  bill  to  am.end  section  5  of  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  authorizing  the  construction,  repair,  and  preservation 
of  certain  public  works  on  rivers  and  harbors,  and  for  other 
purposes,"  approved  March  3.  1925  (43  Stat.  1190;  34  U.  S.  C. 
893 » .  so  as  to  authorize  the  payment  of  a  per  diem  in  con- 
nection with  naval  aerial  surveys  and  flight  checking  of 
aviation  charts"; 

S.  3014.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  entitled  "An  act  making 
appropriations  for  the  naval  service  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 


inr  June  30.  1903,  and  for  other  purposes,"  approved  July  1, 
1902  *S2  Stat.  062'.  so  as  to  provide  uniformity  in  the  pay 
of  all  civilian  employees  of  the  Navy  Department  appointed 
for  duty  b-vond  the  continenicil  limits  of  the  United  States 
and  in  Ala5,-k:i; 

S.  3015.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  rf  th'--  Navy  to 
grant  to  the  city  of  San  Diego  lor  street  i  'irpos'S.  ihree 
par. -els  of  land  situate  in  the  city  of  San  Dil^jo  and  Slate  of 
California; 

S.  3016.  A  bill  to  ani' nd  the  act  approved  February  15, 
1929,  entitled  "An  acr  to  ptrinit  certain  v/arran'  ofRrers  to 
count  all  active  .soi\1.-e  rendend  under  temporarv  appoint- 
ments as  warrant  or  commissioned  officers  in  the  Regular 
Navy,  or  as  warrant  or  commissioned  officers  m  the  United 
States  Naval  Re.>erve  Force,  for  purp(.  so  of  p:on:ouon  to 
chief  warrant  rank,"  so  as  to  permit  service  in  the  National 
Naval  Volur.teeis  to  be  counted  for  purposes  of  promotion; 

S.  3017.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  fntitlcd  'An  ait  to  au- 
thorize an  exchange  of  lands  between  th.^  Ri:hmond.  Fred- 
ericksburg &  Potomac  Railroad  Co.  and  the  United  States 
at  Quantieo.  Va.."  approved  June  24.  1935  ^  4G  Stat.  235  >.  so 
as  to  pfiinit  the  removal  of  certain  eniumbiaiices  on  the 
lands  concerned;   and 

S.  3018.  A  bill  to  amend  .section  210  of  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  approved  June  19.  1934  i4o  S'.ut.  107:"); 
47  ly.  S.  C.  210',  so  as  to  pennit  comrnunicali'in  utilities  to 
contribute  free  services  to  the  national  defense;  to  the 
Conimirtee  on  Naval  Affairs. 

DECLARATION     OF     NONP.XRTICIPATION     IN     THE     FOREIGN     WARS     OF 

T!IE  OLD   WOPI.D 

Mr.  LUNDFEN.  Mr.  PrtMdrnt.  I  introduce  a  joint  reso- 
lution iui  pn  per  reference,  v. inch  I  a^k  may  be  printed  in 
the  Recofd. 

In  connection  wi'h  the  mrroducfcn  of  the  juint  resolution 
I  may  say  that  on  the  Iron;  i  age  of  ihe  Chicago  Tribune'  of 
Thui'sday,  November  2,  1939,  th're  appear,  graphically  illus- 
trated by  McCutcheon.  the  following  words; 

T'.ie   .American   HemLsphcre. 

A  GcoT^G  Washington  doctrine  agnlnst  American  entanglements 
in  Europe. 

The  Mcnr'ie  Doctrine  against  Europt-aii  er.iang!enicnts  In 
Am-^rlca. 

Uncle  Sam  pointing  to  these  two  great  doctrlaes  says  to  all 
the  Anirricn-.  "Not  \intil  then  will  we  be  ire-^  from  tlu.s  eternal 
prop  igrinda  to  get  us  hooked  in  Eurcj>e  .s  endle.ss  wars  "  May  we 
all  n.anpt  thl.s  A.Ti<.ric;\n  slvtj.in.  "Amerl.-a  Flr-t — Absolute 
Neutrality  " 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  obj^Ttion.  the  j.v;nt 
resolution  of  the  Senator  Trom  Minn-\sota  v.ill  bf  pniurd  in 
the  Record,  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  icint  resolution  >S.  J.  Res.  189 »  providing  for  adherence 
by  the  United  Slates  to  the  policy  of  no  foreign  entanglements 
or  paruc;paticn  m  foreign  wars,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
read  tw.ce  by  its  title  and  referiCd  to  the  Ccmnuticc  on 
Foreign  Relations,  a^  fallows: 

Whereas  rcrtr.in  maj^r  powers  of  F.'.iropp  aiul  Asia  are  now 
eni'aced  in  war  wiih  wtiuL  wais  tlio  U-lttd  6l..tCb  baa  i;o  cun- 
cer:.:    .'ind 

Whtreiid  rr.any  of  our  c!tt?"ns  f-^ir  that  at  come  time  of  the 
d'.Tation  of  these  wars  thc^e  Lnitcd  Siaiis  miglu  become 
involved;   and 

W'hiTfas  time  has  proved  the  wi-d'  m  of  the  prl-,rlplcs  of  George 
Washlne^on  enuncla*ed  in  his  Farewell  Address  thai  these  Unit"d 
State-  ^h  I'lld  act  b-cc:n>  rmbrnil-'d  tr  cnturiijled  In  the  wars  and 
turmoil.;  (,f  fo'-elgn  nruions;   and 

Wnereas  the.-e  United  States  have  found  by  past  experience  that 
there  is  i.ot'iir.K  to  'A^i".  bv  iir.  o'.vemcrit  In  forel^'n  wars  for  the 
Ui'tted  Stitcs:  No',v.  th.-refire.  be  it 

Rcsolv'd.  etc..  That  we  adhere  to  the  policy  of  no  foreign 
etitanglements  or  participation  In  fori-ica  wars  a.s  ei-.unclated  by 
President  George  Washington  In  his  Farewell  Addrrs .  and  that 
we  v.'i'J  net  au'horlze  the  ^endi!'?  of  otir  American  Army,  Navy, 
cr  air  forces  to  foreipn  soil;  further  that  our  national  armed 
forces  will  be  used  only  to  protec  America  against  invasion;  and, 
further,  that  this  rryoiution  sh.ill  not  be  construed  to  abrcg.:te. 
limit,  cr  change  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

PROTECTION    OF    LIVES   ABOAHD    PASSENGER   SKIPS 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  in  prescniing  a  Senate  res- 
olution calling  for  an  inve;stigation  of  the  failure  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  Comniissicn  and  the  Bureau  of  Ma- 
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emct^d  bv  th.  ?o  ^"^^^^"°^  t°  ^^fo^ce  properly  legislation 
enacted  bj  the  Congress  for  the  protection  of  the  lives  of 
tho.se  who  travel  aboard  passenger  ships  I  desire  to  refer 
briefly  to  the  fact  that  foHowing  the  burning  of  the  S    S 

r/Tn  ^T  ■  '^^''V'^  '''''  ^^^"  ^°0  '''•''  ^'^^e  sacrificed: 
due  to  the  greed  of  steamship  owners  and  the  failure  of 
Government  ofTicials  to  force  compliance  with  laws  enacted 
by  the  Congress,  the  Senate  appointed  a  committee  to  inves- 
tigate the  burning  of  the  Morro  Castle 

r,n^  ?'7T'v!  °^  ^^"^  "°^''  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
nHnn.l  K  ^u  Z''^^  ""  propcscd  legislation  unanimously 
adopted  by  the  House  and  Senate  committees,  which  legisla- 
nf^fhr'r?  ^"^J^I^^.^tJy  unanimously  enacted  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  the  committee,  in  part,  says: 

It  dcveloprd  m  the  hearinL's  that  although  the  Bureau  of  Nivi 
ga  ion  and   6team.ship  Inspection   has  for  more  than  2lyeis  had' 

:rcrd\.rry3e7;  ^^"^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^j  ^-^^- 
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Quoting  from  Senate  Report  No.  776  on  the  Morro  Castle 
mvestigation.  in  which  more  than  100  people  lost  their  lives 
on  page  15  they  state:  ' 

sy.\"m"ml?SS^;^d\f;e°?^SL""'^'^°"^^«  ^"^^^^^'^  ^P^^"- 

SPRINKLER   SYSTEMS  ON   ALL   SHIPS 

The  House  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
foliowmg  a  full  2-day  hearing  on  this  legislation,  at  which 
hearing  Government  officials  were  present  and  testified    re- 
ported that — 

the  amendment  recommended  by  the  committee  constitutes  a 
direction  to  the  Inspection  Service  to  require  auSma?!^  sprinkle? 
sysu^ms  on  all  ve.s5els  having  sleeping  accVmodatiJS  Sirrving  S 
or  more  passengers,  unless  In  a  particular  case,  after  prrj,er  mves- 
t iKa  ion.  such  equipment  Is  found  not  to  be  neces.sary  for  the  pro- 
tection of  life  and  property.  .  .  .  The  committee  feels  that 
the  objection  raised  by  others,  including  the  Steamboat  Impection 
Service,  are  met  by  the  amendment  adopted.  -luspection 

It  Should  be  apparent  to  any  independent-thinking  Gov- 
ernment official  that  the  language  I  have  quoted  constitutes  a 
mandate  from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  require 
the  installation  of  automatic  sprinkler  systems  aboard  pas- 
senger-carrying ships,  unless,  after  investigation  the  respon- 
sible officials  are  justified  in  finding  that  a  particular  steam- 
ship is  fireproof. 

Incidentally.  I  understand  that  there  is  no  governmental 
authority  who  will  at  this  time  state  that  any  particular  pas- 
senger-carrying ship  is  fireproof. 

PROTECTION    OF    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    MARINE 

In  View  of  the  fact  that  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
many  milhon  dollars  to  be  spent  in  the  building  up  of  an 
American  merchant  marine,  surely  those  entrusted  with  the 
expenditure  of  that  money  should  see  to  it  that  legislation 
enacted  by  Congress  is  complied  with  and  that  every  possible 
means  are  employed  to  assure  the  safety  of  the  passengers 
and  crews  aboard  such  passenger-carrying  ships. 

However,  instead  of  complying  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  my  understanding  that  these  bureaucrats 
mainly  present  or  former  naval  officials,  constitute  them- 
selves an  authority  greater  than  the  Congress  and,  for  rea- 
sons best  known  to  themselves,  prefer  to  build  up  the  business 
and  profits  of  economic  royahsts  who  have  certain  com- 
modities for  sale. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  resolution  which  I  now  submit  will 
be  adopted  and  that  the  committee  will  make  a  thorough 
investigation  of  the  apparent  failure  of  the  responsible  Gov- 
ernment officials  properiy  to  enforce  legislation  entrusted  to 
their  administration  before  we  have  a  repetition  of  the 
Morro  Cattle  disaster. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  resolution  submitted  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  196)  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  as  follows: 

H.J!^f°i,"f'^'  '^^"*  ^^^  Committee  on  Commerce  is  authorized  and 
Olrectcd  to  make  an  Investigation  of  the  failure  of  the  United  States 
Maritime  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Marine  Inspection  and 
Navigation  to  comply  with  legislation  enacted  by  the  Congress  for 
«^n.,i^''°PHT  P''°l?^ti""  of  lives  of  passengers  and  crews  aboard  pas-  I 
senger  ships.     The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  as  soon  as 
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practicable  the  results  of  its  investigation,  together  with  Its  rec- 
5"rSecessa"ry."  '^'  «"«<^^ent  of  aly  remedlS  legislation  1?  ^"y 
^Jt^\  the  purposes  of  this  resolution,  the  comtmittee,  or  any  duly 

Les  tr^t'«"nH°"'f".'^^  ^l^'^''  ''  ^"t^O'-lzed  to  hold  such^hear! 
mgs,  to  sit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions 
and  recesses  of  the  Senate  in  the  Seventy-sixth  and  sucSd?ne 
fZJL^'':  to  employ  and  to  call  upon  the^xecutive  department! 
the  attend«r'^?  T^'  assistants,  to  require  by  subpena  or  othSl"sl 
Je^Dond  n.P  Lnir'^^  witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  cor- 
nfuTtfll  books  papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
Seem.  .HvS  f"'^^  ^^^^^"^o^y.  ^^d  to  make  such  expenditures  as  it 
hea^r%^  ch!^  \  P'^  ''°''  °*  stenographic  services^  report  such 
hearings  thall  not  be  m  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  wo>d8  Th^ 
expenses  of  the  committee,  which  shall  not'^exceed  $f5,oSS,  Sail  S^ 

KoveTby^?h\  TaSmir    '^'    °^    ^^^    ^^^    "^"    ^ ^ 
RESOLUTION  BY  MINNESOTA  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President.  I  now  ask  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  resolution  of  the  Minnesota  Fed- 
eration of  Labor  on  this  very  important  subject.  This  re^o- 
hition  was  adopted  at  the  September  1939  convention,  held  at 
Duluth,  Minn. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

t^Z^Z^^.  the  Congress,  believing  that  the  construction  and  main- 
tcnance  of  an  American  merchant  marine  would  be  helpful  in  manv 
rra^'..'l^J'"^  in  providing  work  for  skilled  builSinnnd  meta^ 

Comr^lsX  fn/H*?°''^^''  '""^  "'^""°°  °'  *  Maritime  Authority 
^o^,  1  i^  ^J"^  '*''*  appropriate  for  the  use  of  such  Commission 
many  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars-  and  v.ommiB.ion 

in^ilf'"^,,^  ^i"^  Congress  also  unanimously  directed  the  Installation 
SnvfJ  Paf enger-carrying  ships  of  fire-preventive  applianc^  to 
provide  safety  from  fire  at  sea:   Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  That  this  convention  call  upon  the  United  States  Sen- 
ators and  Congressmen  from  Minnesota  to  insist  upon  the  proper 
enforcement  and  administration  of  all  laws  pertaining  to  the  opTa- 

«mhnr  r.^r^"^""''^"^^''^  "^*P^  ^^  ^«^  ^"d  instructing  thSL  in 
authority  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  law  by  the  installation 

nZZeTilZT^l^'"'''  mentioned  therein;  an'd'be  "further" 
^e«)ired.  That  if  the  provisions  of  this  law  are  not  being  carried 
^^.;.  "^  '^  "'  the  opinion  of  the  Minnesota  delegation  to  the  United 
States  Congress  that  it  is  warranted,  that  a  con|ressionaI  invest  gl- 
tion  be  started  in  order  to  place  the  resDonslbility  for  the  Indif- 
ference to  the  safety  of  our  citizens  at  sea;  and  be  it  ftlrther 

Resolved  rrhat  our  delegate  to  the  next  annual  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  is  hereby  directed  to  present  tl?1 
resolution  to  that  body  and  request  that  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  seek  the  same  objects  as  are  above  specifically  referred  to 

APPOINTMENTS      EXCEPTED       FROM       CIVIL      SERVICE       IN      PUELIC 

EXIGENCIES 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  a  few  days  ago  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
concermng  statements  that  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
RECORD  With  regard  to  Executive  Order  No.  8257,  of  Septem- 
bcr  21,  in  which  the  Commission  explains  that  order  and  its 
I  effect,  and  gives  certain  valuable  information.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the  in- 
formation of  Senators  and  others  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  subject. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  States  Crvn,  Sehvici  Commission 
Hon.  ALBKN  W.  BARKX.T.         ^'"'^'"^^°"'  ^^  ^•'  ^'^ol.^^  ^i.  1939. 
United  States  Senate.  '" 

De«  Senator  Barkley:  In  view  of  the  statements  which  have 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  with  respect  J  Executwl 
Sfn  wi'^ht^^f  Of  September  21.  the  CommisslST^iev^s  iSl  you 
^1  Wish  to  have  included  In  the  Record  the  facts  as  to  the  issuance 
of  the  order  and  as  to  its  administration.     The  order  referred  to 

"By  virtue  of  and  pursuant  to  the  authority  vested  In  me  bv  the 
provisions    of    paragraph    8    of    subdivision    2    of    sectTon    2    of 

^ShiSrV®^"'^'''"  ^""^J^^  ^^^*  ^-  *°*)-  "  ^  ^e«by  ordered  that, 
subject  to  appropriate  noncompetitive  tests  of  fitness  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  is  authorized  to  permit  an  immediate  apnoint- 
ment  without  regard  to  the  competitive  requirements  of  the  civil 
service  rules  in  any  case  in  which  it  appears  that  a  public  exigencv 
exists  which  is  directly  connected  with  the  neutrality  of  the  United 
States  or  the  preparedness  program  of  the  Federal  Government 
This  authority  may  be  used  only  tmder  most  unusual  and  com- 
pelling circumstances,  and  the  person  or  persons  so  apoointed  wiu 
not  thereby  acquire  a  classified  civil-service  status." 

On  the  27th  of  September  the  Commission  issued  the  followlnir 
press  release:  »»"^8 

"The   United  States  Civil  Service  Commission   announced   today 
that  Executive  Order  8257  of  September  21,  1939.  the  Issuance  of 
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which  was  urcred  bv  the  rommissinn, 'nuthorizir.^  excepted  appoint- 
ments to  meet  public  exigency,'  will  be  utilized  orAy  f^r'the  appoint- 
ment (  f  extreineiy  hiyhly  -peciaiiztd  exp.  rt?  whnse  .^ervice^i  may  be 
required  under  the  neutrality  cr  prepartdness  program.  It  will" nut 
provide  for  the  app;jintmi'nt  cf  anv  groups  of  persons  and  th'-  Com- 
mission believes  that  only  a  handful  cf  individuals  will  be  afTectcd 
at  any  time  by  the  terms  of  the  order. 

■The  Executive  order  states  that,  'subject  to  appropriate  ni  n- 
com.petitive  tests  of  fitness,  the  Civil  Servi<-e  Comm.i.--sion  is  authi^r- 
Ized  to  permit  an  immediate  appointm.rnt  with  )Ut  regard  to  the 
competmvi'  requirements  of  the  civ;l--ervice  rules  in  any  case  In 
which  It  appears  that  a  public  ex-gency  exists  which  is  directly 
connected  w.th  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  or  the  prepan-d- 
ness  protrram  of  the  Feder;il  Government.'  The  order  states,  how- 
ever, that  this  authority  may  be  used  only  und  t  the  most  unusual 
and  compelline;  circumstances.  It  al.so  provides  that  the  person  cr 
persons  so  appointed  will  not  acquire  a  civil-service  status 

"Some  inquiries  have  been  received  at  the  C-)mmis.--!on  whether 
tfcis  order  will  make  possible  any  considerable  number  if  appc.nt- 
ment^  outsid-  competitive  provisions,  and  the  Commissicn  has 
as.>u^^d  all  inquirers  thai  it  will  not." 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  Comml.ssion  reccmm:^nded  approval  of 
this  ord  >r.  and  it  may  be  stated  that  not  a  sin':;!e  appiiintment  has 
yet  been  propo.sed  for  approval  under  the  order  This  indlcat\<= 
clearly  that  the  agencies  of  the  Government  recognize  the  hlL'hly 
restrictive  conditions  under  which  any  appointment  may  be 
approved 

It  rccasif'nally  develops  in  any  emergency  situation  that  *an 
app  Mntm.ent  of  a  highly  qualified  person  in  a  special  field  is  re- 
quired immedia'-ely  without  awaiting  the  result  cf  a  competitive 
examination  und.T  the  usual  provisions  of  the  civil  .'service  system, 
which  provision^  would,  of  course,  prevail  in  th  >  absence  of  the 
emergercv  situ'^.tion.  The  Executive  order  restrict^  the  declaration 
cf  an  em^'rgency  situation  to  the  neutrality  or  preparedn'-<^s  pro- 
gram ot  the  Federal  Government,  a  limitation  which  permits  such 
an  appointment  only  to  a  few  agencies  cf  the  Federal  Government. 
As  before  stated,  however,  not  a  single  appointment  has  been  pro- 
posed f or  approval  under  this  order. 

By  d'rection  of  the  Commission. 
Very  respectfully, 

H.^RRY  B    Mitchell,  President. 

EXCISE   T.^XES   ON   COPPER 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  brief  statement  m 
respect  to  the  colloquy  which  occurred  the  other  day  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments and  excise  taxes  on  certain  commodities. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SO-CALLED    EXCISE    TAXES    ON    COPPER.    ETC. 

Under  section  601  of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1932.  so-called  excl=;e 
taxes  were  imposed,  for  a  period  of  2  years,  on  imports  of  copp'-r, 
petroleum,  ccal.  and  lumber.  These  ta.xes  have  since  been  extended 
several  times,  and  are  now  found  in  sections  3420-3430  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  under  the  heading  "Import  taxes."  By  the 
terms  of  the  statute  these  taxes  "apply  only  with  respect  to  the 
importation  of  such  articles." 

Under  the  express  provisions  of  the  law  (sec.  3430  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  i  these  taxes  "shall  be  levied,  assessed,  col- 
lected, and  paid  in  the  same  manner  as  a  dutv  imposed  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  shall  be  treated  for  the  purpo.ses  of  all 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  customs  revenue  as  a  duty  imposed 
by  such  act,"  with  certain  exceptions  not  here  pertinent.' 

Article  834 '_.  of  the  customs  regulations  of  1937,  issued  by  the 
Trea.sury  Department,  provides  that  these  import  taxes  'shall  be 
construed  to  be  customs  duties." 

A  report  on  petroleum,  coal,  lumber,  copper,  and  certain  oils  and 
fats,  published  by  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  June 
1939.  states: 

"Import  excise  taxes  are  administered  by  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  are  levied,  assessed,  collected,  and  paid  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  duties  imposed  by  the  TariflT  Act  of  1930.  They  are  not 
only  identical  with  tariff  duties  In  their  economic  effects  but.  with 
certain  exceptions,  are  regarded  as  identical  for  all  provisions  of 
law,  such  as  in  the  negotiation  of  agreements  under  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act." 

There  can  be  no  question  of  the  legal  authority  of  the  President 
to  modify  these  import  taxes  under  the  authority  of  the  Trade 
Agreements  Act. 

Actually,  in  the  first  trade  agreement  which  was  signed  that 
with  Cuba  on  August  24,  1934,  the  import  tax  on  certain  "mahorany 
lumber  was  reduced.  In  both  trade  agreements  with  Canada,  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  reduction  of  the  import  tax  on  certain 
tj-pes  of  lumber. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  during  the  debates  in  the  Senate  en 
June  4.  1934,  an  amendment  was  proposed  to  the  trade-agreements 
bill  which  would  have  excepted  from  the  authority  to  proclaim 
modifications  in  duties  and  other  import  restrictions  the  taxes 
imposed  on  copper,  coal,  petroleum,  and  lumber  by  the  Revenue 
Act  of  1932,  as  amended.  This  proposed  amendment  to  the  trade- 
agreementa  bill  was  defeated  in  tiie  Senate  by  a  vote  of  57  to  29 
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TKMIE   .AGEFEMFNTS   .^ND   THE   .M'MS    FMIIArCO 

Mr.  DANAIIER.  Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  have  it 
appear  in  th"  Record  at  this  time,  for  possible  future  refer- 
ence, that  v.hen  the  trade  aprccnient  between  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kmpdim  on  Novmibor  IT,  1938.  v.as 
executed  it  inoluded  in  article  16  the  following  sub;:aiagraphs, 
which  I  .sh:".]!  read: 

ARTICLE    XVI 

1  The  provisions  cf  this  agreement  shall  not  extend  to  piohibl- 
tions  or  restiictious — 

ID  Iinpo-ed  by  either  high  contracting  party  in  juir' uance  of 
cbligatMiis  under  mierr.ational  ugieements  in  force  on  'he  ciay  of 
the  signature  of  this  agrermeat  by  which  that  hi^h  contracting 
party  is  bound. 

•  ••*•«. 

(ei  Relating  to  the  control  of  the  tr.iffic  m  arms,  ammuoltion.  or 
implement.--  i;f  war,  and,  lu  exceptional  circumstances,  all  other 
mil.farv  --upi-J.es 

(f)  Kt  Kiting  to  neutrality  or  to  public  K'curilv, 

(g)  Iiiipo  ed  by  either  high  contracting  party  .'-hould  that  party 
be  engaged  in  hustllitles  or  war. 

j       On  the  same  day,  Mr.  President,  th-^re  wa«;  announced  the 
I   text  of  the  trade  apreemeiu  between  the  United  States  and 
[   Canada,      Identical    provi.sions,    in    efltct.   will    be    fuund    in 
article  XII  of  that  agreement. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  from  time  to  time  during  the  dobate 
that  proceeded  over  the  past  several  wef>ks  there  was  so  mu:-h 
mention  of  the  status  of  Great  Britain  with  reference  to 
the  embargo  on  arms,  it  seems  to  me  fitting,  for  the  purpo.'-es 
of  research,  that  there  should  be  included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  this  reference,  indicating  clearly  that  Great  Britain 
and  the  United  States  at  all  times  had  in  mind  in  thi'  trade 
agreements  themselves  that  the  embargo  on  arms  definitely 
would  be  removed  from  consideration  in  the  event  of  hostili- 
ties or  in  the  event  of  the  actual  enforcement  of  the  embargo. 
Obviously,  Great  Britain  knew  all  along  that  our  embargo 
would  become  effective  m  the  event  ."^he  went  to  war,  and  :;0 
stated  when  this  agroement  was  entered  into  Surtly  no  one 
can  now  c'aim  that  enforcement  of  our  embargo  would  have 
operated  unfairly  because  of  lack  of  knowledge  of  its  exist- 
ence upon  the  part  of  Great  Britain.  Conversely,  it  may 
even  appear  that  the  sure  knowledge  of  its  being  invoked  in 
the  event  of  war  was  a  spur  to  it.>  repeal.  In  any  case,  I  want 
the  Record  to  recite  the  foregoing  sections  for  pui-po^es  of 
ready  reference. 

address  by  senator  T.^FT  TO  INDIANAPOLIS  BAR  ASSOnATION 

[Mr.  Townsend  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  Emergency  Powers 
of  the  President,  delivered  by  Senator  Taft  before  the 
Indianapolis  Bar  Association  on  October  30,  1939,  which  ap- 
pears in  the  Appendix.) 

ADDRESS     BY     SENATOR     DANAHER     ON     PROPOSED     REPEAL     OF     ARMS 

EMBARGO 

[Mr.  Nye  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  radio  address  on  the  propcsed  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo,  delivered  by  Senator  D.\naher  on  the  evening  of 
October  14.  1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

STATEMENT   BY   SENATOR    HOLT   ON   THE   COST   OF    GOVERNMENT 

I  Mr.  Holt  a.sked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  statement  by  him  to  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia 
on  the  subject  of  the  cost  of  government,  which  appears  in 
the  Appendix.] 

LETTER  FROM  HERBERT  HOOVER   TO  WOODROW  "WILSON   ON   ROLE   OF 

THE    UNITED    STATES    IN    EUROPE 

[Mr.  Davis  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  letter  written  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  to  Presi- 
dent Woodrow  Wilson  on  April  11.  1919,  relative  to  the  role 
of  the  United  States  in  Europe,  and  a  brief  editorial  statement 
thereon,  which  appear  in  the  Appendix.  I 

ADDRESS     BY     FORMER     GOVERNOR     LANDON     ON     AMERICAN     FOREIGN 

POLICY 

(Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in     '-, 
the  Record  an  address  on  America's  foreign  policy,  delivered 
by  former  Gov.  Alfred  M.   Landon,  of   Kansas,   before   the     ^ 
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Men-s   Brotherhood,    F^rst   Methodist    Church,   Shenandoah 
Iowa,  on  November  1,  1939,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix,]' 

I  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LEWIS  W.  DOUGLAS  ON  THE  COST  OF  GOVERNMENT 

i  Mr.  Byrd  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  former  Budget 
Director  and  Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  before 
the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  Wednesday.  October 
2o.  1939.  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.! 

GEORGE    BERNARD    SHAW's    INQUIRY    AS    TO    BRITISH    WAR    AIMS 

[Mr.  Shipstead  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Minneapolis  Morning  Tri- 
bune of  November  1.  1939,  entitled  "Mr.  Shaw  Asks  a  Ques- 
tion," which  appears  in  the  Appendix.l 

MILK   IN   CHICAGO— ARTICLE    FROM    FORTUNE    MAGAZINE 

[Mr.  Wiley  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  portions  of  an  article  entitled  "Milk  in  Chicago  " 
published  in  the  November  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  which 
appear  in  the  Appendix.l 

steel  production 
[Mr.  GuFFEY  a.^ked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  an  article  from  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
1.  1939.  under  the  heading  Steel's  Highest  Output  Opens  79  000 
Jobs,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

prospective    increase    in   latin    AMERICAN    TRADE 

[Mr.  Pepper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  by  Felix  Cotten.  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  October  22,  1939,  on  the  subject 
of  the  prospective  increase  In  trade  between  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America,  which  appears  in  the  Appendix.] 

PROGRESS  OF  AMERICAN  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  MiNTON  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  Associated  Press  dispatch  under  the  heading 
American  Industry  Is  Setting  Fastest  Pace  Since  1929  which 
appears  in  the  Appendix.) 

NEGOTIATED    PEACE    IN    EUROPEAN    CONFLICT— EDITORIAL    BY    DAVID 

LAWRENCE 

(Mr.  Johnson  of  Colorado  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  David  Lawrence  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States  News  of  October  23,  1939.  setting 
forth  a  plan  as  the  basis  for  an  honorably  negotiated  peace 
m  the  present  Eupropean  conflict,  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

THE  money  question 

[Mr.  Frazier  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  article  on  the  money  question,  which  appears 
in  the  Appendix.] 

recess 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  have  just  received  word 
that  the  conferees  on  the  neutrality  joint  resolution  have  not 
as  yet  finished  their  work  and  are  not  ready  to  make  a  report 
at  this  time.  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m  today 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  (at  12  o'clock  and  10 
minutes  p.  m.)  took  a  recess  until  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Senate  reassembled, 
and  the  Vice  President  resumed  the  chair. 

neutrality  and  peace  of  the  l-nited  states 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  am  able  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  that  the  conferees  on  the  neutrality  joint  resolu- 
tion have  completed  their  work  and  have  agreed  on  a  confer- 
ence report,  but  it  will  take  probably  a  couple  of  hours  for 
the  drafting  service  to  get  the  report  ready  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate.  Therefore  I  shall,  in  a  few  moments. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until 
4  o'clock  In  the  meantime  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  I  Mr.  Hatch). 

interpretation  of  hatch  political  activities  act 
(Mr.  Hatch  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  In 
the  Record  interpretations  by  the  Department  of  Justice  of 
the  .so-called  Hatch  Act  relating  to  political  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment employees,  wliich  appear  in  the  Appendix.] 
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pernicious  political  activities   (S.  doc,  no.  135)  ' 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Barkley  and  by  unanimous  consent 

It  was — 

Ordered    That  the  interpretations  and  summary-  bv  the  Attorney 

?r->^!'f  j'.^^l"^'^^  ^''^-  '■e^at'Ve  ^  pernicious  political  actlvitits 
prtsented  to  the  Senate  today  by  Mr.  Hatch,  together  witH  a  copy 
Gi  the  said  act.  be  prmted  as  a  Senate  document. 

agriculture 
[Mr.  McKellar  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  memorandum  on  agriculture,  which  appears 
m  the  Appendix.] 

ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WTLMER   SOUDEH  ON  CRIME 

[Mr.  Capper  asked  and  obtained  leave  to  have  printed  in 
Record  an  address  on  the  subject  Crime— The  Church  Must 
and  Can  Meet  It.  delivered  by  Dr.  Wilmer  Souder  of  the 
Bureau  of  Standards,  at  the  Laymen's  Session  of  the  Inter- 
national Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Richmond 
Va..  on  Saturday,  October  21.  1939.  which  appears  in  the 
Appendix.] 

protest  against   FINAL  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARKLEY.    I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  LUNDEEN.  Mr.  President,  for  more  than  a  score  of 
years.  America  has  faced  a  severe  economic  crisis.  Our  en- 
tanglement in  the  quarrels  of  Europe  has  involved  us  more 
and  more  in  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Old  World.  Through- 
out this  period,  I  have  constantly  opposed  adjournment  of 
Congress  because  we  are  leaving  unfinished  tremendous 
domestic  problems  such  as  unemployment,  hunger,  poverty 
and  destitution.  The  farm  problem  remains  unsolved  and 
labor  faces  an  uncertain  future.  How  can  we  go  home  now 
in  the  midst  of  all  this?  With  a  slight  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment that  figure  still  stands  at  more  than  10,000.000. 

WE    MUST   NOT    ADJOURN    NOW 

We  are  embarking  upon  the  uncertain  and  dangerous 
course  of  a  monstrous  munition  trade — a  trade  in  guns, 
ammunition,  war  planes,  bombs,  and  poison  gas.  We  are 
to  be  the  arsenal  for  one  group  of  belligerents  and  we  may 
become  the  target  of  other  belligerents. 

These  domestic  problems  and  foreign  affairs  demand  a 
continuous  session  and  our  presence  in  Washington  at  all 
times.  For  us  to  leave  the  seat  of  Government  now  in  the 
midst  of  all  this  confusion  and  uncertainty  of  a  great  foreign 
and  domestic  crisis  is  nothing  short  of  legislative  desertion. 

I  favor  keeping  Congress  in  session  until  we  meet  the  regu- 
lar session  of  January  3.  We  must  remain  as  sentinels  on 
guard  on  the  ramparts  which  our  duty  calls  us  to  watch. 

RECESS 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  4  o'clock  p.  m.  this  afternoon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2  o'clock  and  3  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess  until  4  o^eiOck  p.  m. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess  the  Senate  reassembled 
and  the  Vice  President  resumed  the  chair. 

CALL   OF   THE    ROLL 

Mr.  MINTON.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 
The   legislative   clerk   called   the   roll,   and   the   following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names:  . 


Adams 

Andrews 

Aubtin 

Bailey 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bornh 

Brown 

Burke 

Byrd 

Byrnes 

Capper 

Caraway 

Chandler 

Clark.  Idaho 

Clark.  Mo. 

Connally 

Danaher 

Davis 

Ellender 


Prazler 

George 

Gerry 

Gibson 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffpy 

Gurney 

Hale 

Harrison 

Hatch 

Hayden 

Holt 

Hughes 


Lucas 

Lundeen 

McKellar 

McNary 

Ma'oney 

Mead 

Mller 

Mlnton 

Murray 

Neely 

Norria 

Nye 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 


John.son.  Calif.  Pepper 

Johnson.  Colo.  Plttman 

King  Radcllffe 

La  Follette  Reynolds 

Lee  Russell 

Lodge  Schwartz 


Schwellenbach 

Sheppiird 

Shlpttead 

Slattery 

S.T^Pthcrs 

6m.  th 

Stewart 

Taft 

Thomas,  Okla. 

Thomas,  Utah 

To  bey 

Townsend 

Vaiidenberg 

Van  Nuys 

Wagner 

Walsh 

Wheeler 

White 

Wiley 


il 


1 
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Mr.  MTNTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  AsHUfisTi  is  detained  from  the  Senate  because  of  a 
death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  BoneI,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Gl.-^ssI.  and  the  Senator  from  Icwa  i  Mr. 
HE.nRiNG  !  are  absent  because  of  illne.'s. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr.  B.antche.ad  and  Mr.  HillI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo!,  the  Senator  from 
N.'vv  Mexico  1  Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  I  Mr. 
Don.^hey;,  the  Senator  from  Cahfcrnia  [Mr.  Downey],  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  McC.\rr.\n1.  the  Senator  from 
Mis,-ouri  I  Mr.  Trum.^n  1 ,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr. 
T\-DiN-GS  I  are  unavoidably  detained. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Seventy-nine  Senators  have  an- 
swered to  their  names.    A  quorum  is  present. 

NEUTR.^LITY     .AND     PE.ACE     OF     THE     UNITED     STATES CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  present  the  conference 
report  on  Hou-e  Joint  Resolution  306  and  move  its  adoption. 
May  I  make  a  brief  statement? 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Without  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  taken  up  for  consideration  and  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  Is  there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none. 

The  report  is  as  follows: 

The  commit  top  of  conference  on  the  dUasrcemg  vote.s  of  the 
two  Houses  rn  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  reso- 
lution iH.  J  Res  306).  NfUtrahty  Act  of  ly.<9,  having  met.  afUT 
full  and  free  conference,  have  asjreeri  to  recommend  and  do  rec- 
ommend to  their  respective  Houses  us  ft  Hows: 

Thar  the  House  recede  from  Its  disaRreement  to  the  amendm?nt 
of  the  S-?nate  numbered  1.  and  agre»  to  the  same  with  an  amend- 
ment as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  stricken 
cut  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  follow; as: 

"Whereas  the  United  States,  desiring  to  preserve  its  neutrality  in 
wars  between  foreign  states  and  desiring  al.?o  to  avoid  involve- 
ment therfin,  voluntarily  imposes  upi:n  its  nationals  by  dome:. tic 
legislation   the  restrictions  set   out   in   this   loint    resolution,    and 

"Whereas  by  so  doing  the  United  States  waives  none  of  its  own 
right.-,  or  privileges,  or  those  of  any  of  its  nationals,  under  inter- 
national law.  and  e.xpiessly  reserves  all  the  rights  and  privileges 
to  which  It  and  its  nationals  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  na- 
ticn<:   and 

"Whereas  the  United  States  he-eby  e.xpr(s.slv  re.'^rves  the  right 
to  repeal,  change  or  modify  this  Joint  re^ilution  or  any  other  do- 
mestic legislation  in  the  interests  of  the  peace,  securitv  or  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States  and   it.s  people:   Therefore  be  it" 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  th."  Hcu.-e  lecede  f re  m  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  to  be  inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  insert 
the  following, 

"PROCLAMATION  OF   A   STATE  OF    WAR  BETWEEN   FOREIGN    STATES 

"Sfction  1.  I  a)  That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congre.ss 
by  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of 
war  between  foreign  states,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  promote 
the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  Pre-ident  shall 
issue  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  involved:  and  he  shall, 
from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as  and 
when  they  may  become  Involved  in  the  war, 

"ibi  Whenever  the  state  of  war  which  shall  have  caused  the 
Prpsident  to  issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this 
.section  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  state  named 
in  such  proclamation,  he  shall  revoke  such  proclamation  with 
respect  to  such  state, 

"COMMERCE    WITH    STATES    ENGAGED    IN    ARMED    CONFl-ICT 

"Sec  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  un- 
lawful for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any  pa.<;senijers  or  any 
articles  or  materials  to  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation. 

"(bi  Wlioever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  or  of  any  regulations  Issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by 
a  corporation,  organization,  or  association,  each  officer  or  director 
thereof  participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
herein  prescribed. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful 
to  expert  cr  transport,  or  att<^mpt  to  expert  cr  transport,  or  cau.se  to  be 
expo.-ted  or  transported  from  the  United  States  to  any  state  named  in 
such  pr')cl:imation.  any  articles  or  materials  (except  ccpyiighttd  arti- 
cles or  materials)  until  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  shall  have 
beeti  transferred  to  some  foreign  government,  agency,  institvition. 
as.'^ociarion.  partnership,  corporation,  or  national.  Issuance  of  a  bili 
ol    lading    under    which    title    to    the    articles   or    materials    to    be 


exported  or  transp.irted  pnsse<;  to  a  forel en  purchaser  uncondition- 
ally upon  the  delivery  of  such  aracies  or  ni;iterials  to  i  carrier,  shall 
constitute  a  transfer  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  within 
the  meaning  of  this  .subsection.  The  shipper  of  such  articles  or 
materials  shall  be  required  to  file  with  the  collector  of  the  port  from 
or  through  whieh  they  are  to  be  exported  a  drclaratinn  under  oath 
that  he  has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  subsection  with 
j  respect  to  trai'sier  of  rii-ht,  title,  and  interest  in  si  ch  articles  or 
materials,  and  that  he  will  comply  with  such  rules  a: id  re'.;ulatlon3 
as  shall  be  proir.ul,'ated  from  time  to  time.  Any  su  :h  di  duration 
so  filed  shall  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  any  claim  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  nght.  title,  or  interest  in  such 
I  articles  or  materials,  if  such  citizen  had  knowledge  of  the  filing  of 
such  declaration:  and  the  exportation  or  transpor  atlon  of  any 
articles  or  materials  without  filing  the  declaration  re  juired  by  this 
sub.sectlon  shall  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  an\  chum  of  any 
citizen  of  the  United  States  of  right,  title,  or  interest  in  sti'  h  articles 
or  materials,  if  such  citizen  had  knowledge  of  such  violation  No 
loss  incurred  by  any  such  citizen  (1)  in  connection  with  the  sale  or 
transfer  of  right  title,  and  in'erest  in  any  ^uch  articl-s  or  materials 
or  (2i  in  connection  with  the  exportation  or. transportation  of  any 
such  copyrighted  articles  or  materials,  shall  be  mad?  the  bass  of 
any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  Slates. 
I  "(d)  Insurance  written  by  underwriters  on  articles  or  materials 
Included  in  shipments  which  are  subject  to  restrictions  utder  the 
prov  sions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  on  ves.sels  carrying  such  shlp- 
I  ments.  shall  not  be  di-'emed  an  .Atneruan  interest  li  crem.  and  ro 
instirancf'  policy  issued  on  such  articles  or  m.alprials.  .ir  vessels,  and 
no  loss  incurred  iheretinder  or  by  the  owners  of  such  vessels,  shall 
be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Cl.nei  nincnt  of 
the  United  States. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  th.>  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  anv  sMtc  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cea.-;c  to  apply  with 
re.-pect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  cflenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation 

"(f)  The  prc'.isicns  of  subs.^rtion  (a)  of  this  sec::on  shall  not 
apply  to  tran-i^ortation  by  American  ves-seL-  on  or  over  lakfs,  rivers, 
and  inland  waters  bordering  en  the  United  Spates,  or  to  tranvporta- 
tion  by  alrcratt  on  or  over  lands  bordt-ring  on  the  United  Sta'es.  and 
the  provis^lons  of  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  (1) 
to  such  tran-porta'icn  cf  .iny  articles  <r  niatcri.d-  >  th'r  than  a  t:c!rs 
listed  In  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or  i.-sued  iinder  the  authority 
of  section  12  1 1 1 .  or  (2)  to  any  other  transportation  cu  or  over  lands 
bordering  on  the  United  States  of  any  articles  or  nvit-rials  other 
than  articles  listed  in  a  piorlamatien  rt  f •  rred  to  m  cr  l.^-sui  d  under 
the  authority  of  sertion  12  di.  and  the  provisions  of  strtis^rtions  (a) 
and  (c)  of  tiiis  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  transportation  reterred 
Ic  In  this  subsection  and  sub^ectIons  (g)  and  (h)  of  any  artieles  or 
materials  listed  in  a  proclan.alion  referred  to  in  or  is.iued  under  the 
authority  of  section  12  (ii  if  the  articles  or  materials  -o  I'stcd  are  to 
be  used  exclusively  by  American  vessels  aircraft  or  other  vehicles 
in  connect. on  with  their  operatio.n  aid  mamt  nance. 

(g)  The  provision.-  of  subsections  lai  and  tei  of  this  section  shall 
rot  apply  to  transi>or'ation  by  American  vessels  (o  her  than  air- 
craft) of  mall,  pa.'^sengfrs.  or  any  articles  or  ma  crtals  (except 
articles  cr  materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or  usued 
unc'er  the  authority  of  section  12  d)  )  ( 1  i  to  any  port  m  thj  West- 
ern Hemisphere  south  of  thirty-five  degrees  north  1.  titude,  (2)  to 
any  port  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  north  of  thir  y-five  degrees 
north  latitude  and  west  of  sixty-six  degrees  west  k  i  g.tude.  (3)  to 
any  port  on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans  including  he  Cl.ina  Sea, 
the  Tasmr:n  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bfi.Kal.  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  any 
ether  dependent  w. iters  of  either  cf  sueh  c.ceans  seas  nr  bays,  or 
'(4)  tij  any  port  on  the  .■\tlantic  Oce.ui  or  it.  d'pender  t  wateis  south 
rf  thirty  degiee^  north  latitudf^  Tlie  .'xeeptons  coi  tain»d  In  this 
sub.sectlon  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  port  which  is  inrluded  within 
a  conib..t  area  as  defined  in  section  3  which  applies  to  such  ves.sels 

(h)  The  provisions  of  sub.sectlons  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  transpo.-t  ition  by  aircraft  of  mail,  pa.s.'engers,  or  any 
articles  or  m.ater  al.-;  (except  articles  or  materials  listed  m  a  procla- 
mation referred  to  m  or  i.s*iued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (n  ) 
(li  to  any  port  i.i  the  W>-tern  Hemisphere,  or  (2)  io  anv  port  on 
the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  including  the  China  Sea,  the  Ta-m  in 
Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea,  and  any  other  depend- 
ent waters  of  either  of  such  oceans,  seas,  cr  bays  The  exceptions 
contained  in  this  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any  such  po:t  wh  ch 
1,--  included  within  a  combat  area  as  defined  in  section  3  which 
applies  t(",  5Uch  aircraft 

(t)  Every  American  vessel  to  which  the  provisions  cf  subsections 
(g)  and  (h)  apply,  and  every  neutral  vessel  to  which  the  provisions 
cf  subsecticn  ill  apply  -hail,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  file  with  the  collector  of  ctis- 
toms  of  the  port  of  departure,  or  If  there  is  no  such  collector  at  such 
port  then  with  the  nearest  collector  of  customs,  a  svorn  statement 
(  1  )  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  articles  and  materials  carried 
as  cargo  by  such  vessel,  and  the  names  and  addres.'-es  of  the  con- 
signees of  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and  (2)  stit;n?  the  ports 
at  which  such  articles  and  materials  are  to  be  unloaded  and  the 
ports  of  call  of  such  vessel  .Ml  transportation  refeircd  to  in  stib- 
.sections  (f).  (K).  (h),  and  il)  of  this  section  --hall  be  nibject  to  '^uch 
restiictions,  rules,  and  regulations  as  the  Pre-ldent  -hall  pre.scrlt>e: 
but  no  loss  Incurred  in  connection  with  any  trunspor -alion  excepted 
under  the  provisions  of  sub.sectlons  (g).  (h).  and  (1)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States. 


•     secVion^?'?arsh«i^/VP'°'K^'"^^'°"^    *™"^^    ""d"-   the   authority  of 
Tf)    °g.    (h      (^r  and'nrTtr'"'''^'  '^'  Provisions  of  subsections 
•ov,    -T-,         '"•  f'l^d  (1)  Of  this  section  shall  expire 
(k)    The  previsions  of  this  section  shall  not  inniv  tr^  tn^   „,. 
rent  voyage  of  any  American  vessel  which  ha.  riP«r2iM?      /     "'" 

KScd-^St^a^t^s^rraiS-of^  fT^^M^ 
joint  resolution,  or  (2",^^nf  p'ro!:larat?or  isJueTanTr'suc??  da^ 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  of  this  Jomt  reSlutiSS-  b^? 
any  such  ves.sel  shall  proceed  at  Its  own  risk  af?ereiThero?' such 
dates,  and  no  loss  Incurred  In  connection  with  any  such  vessel 
or  Its  cargo  after  either  of  such  dates  shall  be  made  th^  bJis  oJ 
'"''yn^'lj^  P"^  ^^'^■^'■^  ^y  th^  Government  of  th?^ United  S^^S 

•■  n  The  provisions  of  6ub.sectlon  (c)  of  this  sec?ionsha]f  not 
apply  to  the  transportation  by  a  neutral  vessel  to  ^ny  pSrt  re  er?ed 
to  hi  sub.-ectlon  (g)  of  this  section  of  any  articles  or  maTprTdc 
(except  articles  or  materials  listed  In  a  prSlmat  on  refei^Sd  to  in 
or  issued  under  the  authorltv  of  t;prtiMr,  io  tlV^  rfierrea  to  in 
port  is  not  included  ^'^in'l  cl'n^^!l'Z^^^^^^ 
which  applies  to  American  vessels.  "cmjcu  in  section  j 

"COMBAT    areas 

"Sec,  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  nrnein 
flnH^n"  T^t''  '""I  authority  of  section  1  (a) .  aSShe  shalf  theSS; 
f^nd  that  he  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  so  requires 
he  shall,  by  pruclamatlon.  define  combat  areas,  and  tl^reXr  it 
.«hall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  rtiles  and  regulations  as  r^av 
be  pre.MTibed.  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  an?  AmJrSan 
%essel    to   proceed    into   or   through    any   such    combat    areT-^P 

aTran.^^th.'^"'""'  "''  ''"  "^'"^  '' '^^'^  to^SceTssell^? 

"(b)   In   case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 

section   by  any  American   vessel,   or  any  owner  or  ofHcer  therej? 

o     1  nor'':' -r^f""-  °^  °^""'  '''^''  "^  fi"^  "°t  ^^'^  than  So 
oi   impri.v.ned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or  both.     Should  the 

owner  of  such  ve.-^sel  be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  as^c  atlon 
each  officer  or  director  participating  In  the  violation  shall  be  liable 
fV  V'^l:  h^-relnabove  prescribed.  In  case  of  the  violation  of 
this  section  by  any  citizen  traveling  as  a  pa.ssenger,  such  pass?ng?r 

s;  two"rrs"S  b"";:  ^'^"  •^^•^  °^  '^^^^'^^^  ^- '° "-- 

"(c)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  modify  or  extend  anv 
proclamatK^n  Issued  under  the  authority  of  this  section,  and  wh?n 
the  conditions  which  shall  have  caused  hJm  to  Issue  any  such 
proclamation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  such  procla- 
mation and  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to 
apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

"AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 

t™^.t  tT^^  i^''°'''^'°,"^  °^  section  2  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
transportation  by  vessels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and  con- 
^™L°i^  K*'  American  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  safe  conduct 
afTt^^.  ^'r  *?  "^""^^  *"  ''"y  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  (a),  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cross  per- 
sonnel, medical  personnel,  and  medical  supplies,  food,  and  clothlnR 
for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  ,  ^    tiling. 

"TRAVEL  ON   VESSELS   OP  BELLIGERENT  STATES 

"Sec  5,  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
^n,o^?,  w  "  t^'^ J^^t^^'-lty  of  section  1  (a)  it  shaU  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  anv  ves- 
se  of  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation,  except  in  accordance 
With  such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed 

(b)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1(a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revcx^atlon.  0^^,^^ 

"ARMING   or  AMERICAN    MERCHANT  VESSELS    PROHIBITED 

nww'',,^  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
f   1  .  ,    «"t^ority  of  section  1   (a),  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 

ful, uiui  such  proclamation  Is  revoked,  for  anv  American  vessel, 
eruraged  In  commerce  with  any  foreign  state  to'  be  armed,  except 
with  small  arnis  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the  President 
u^^  rj?  ?^':^"^'^'"y  a"fl  shall  publicly  designate  lor  the  preserva- 
tion of  discipline  aboard  any  such  vessel. 

"FINANCIAL     TRANSACTIONS 

ti.'rfr  J  'V  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  scxtlcn  1  (a) .  It  .shall  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful f<;r  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell  or 
exchange  bo:;ds.  securities,  or  other  oblipations  of  the  government 
rt  ,.fc  **  »  named  in  such  proclamation,  or  cf  any  political  sub- 
d.;ls  on  of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on  behalf 

theronf  f^VJ^^'V'^  °1  ^"''  ^"^'^  ^^''^''  "^  PolUlcal  Subdivision 
thereof,  issued  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make 
..i..\  loan  or  extend  any  credit  (other  than  necessary  credits  accru- 
e-f.  ^n?Tr'i""  '''''''  '^"^  transmission  of  telegraph,  cable.  Sre- 
l^i^Hit,  ^^^Plione  services)  to  any  such  government,  pohtlcal 
aNo  nnniv"t..°tHP^'"^"w  "^^  Provisions  of  this  subsection  shall 
anv  ^^.  ^  "-'  ^""^^  ^y  ""y  P^"°*'^  ^"^1"  ^^e  United  States  to 
nr^Tr-w  /   ''^^^   named    In   any   such   proclamation   of   any 

fss,    H  „     .   "^fj^'-^^'-^   ^'^'^    in   a   proclamation   referred    to   in   or 
issu.-d  under  the  authorltv  of  .section  12  (1) 

r..'  l^l   V^^  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal 

such  i?T"'  ,°'  '"'*'  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  dati  S 
oucn  proclamation. 

thLs^s^i^nnr'"  •?""   knowingly  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of 
iniA  section  or  of  any  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
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conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50  000  or  ImDrisoned 
for  not  more   than   five  years,  or  both.     ShouldThe   viSK  2 

to^r  thPr^r^'""^;  "'^^i^^ion-  or  association,  each  officer  or  mreS 
tor  thereof  participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  habte  to  i^e 
penalty  herein  prescribed.  ^^  iid-oie   10   tne 

section  TTa?rvf«n"^  proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of 
sTcrivSatr.  ^^^^'   ^^"^^  -  ^   °^^--  t^^U^VioVTo 

•^SOLICITATION     AND     COLLECTION     OF     FtTNDS     AND     CONTRIBTmONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  nrr^io 
^n,«^  W*^'  '^^  ^"thorlty  of  section  1   (a).  It^aif  tSlrlafS??^ 
unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  StTtes  to  Sc?t  S 
receive  any  contribution  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  gov^rSent  S 

l?.J^^^''T^  *"  ^^^  proclamation  or  for  or  on^^hSTo?  aiS 
agent  or  Instrumentality  of  any  such  state.  ^ 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  tr>  nmviiv.it  ♦»,» 
solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and  con?5SonsVS  iS  fo? 
medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  Sle^ 
p  ""T,^"  suffering,  when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  fiiJI  and 
contributions  Is  made  on  behalf  of  and  for  usT  bv  anv  ^rsnn^ 
organization  which  is  not  acting  for  or  on^half^f  Ev  s^,r^ 
SmXtrns'SaU  -<=^  -"^'^-1°-  and  Zi^Z  S  tZV^^ 
r^eTTaTjtt^^J^JS..nfl^^Z^^^   -^  -^Ject   to   such 

se^UonT^fnT«b«n°lP'°'ii^^^^°^  ^""^"^  "^d"  t^e  authority  of 

r^pTov  sSs  SlLrsIctrcn^^aTX^l^^n^e^sTtoXTy  Sft^ 
SrivSa?r.  ^^^^--P^   -  to  offen^ses  S^fteS^a^tS 

"AMBBICAN    REPUBLICS 

tr.'f^'  a'  "^^^  ^°^*  resolution  (except  section  12)  shall  not  aonlv 

IfJI^l/^V''^''  "P''^"'^  ^^e^g«^  i°  ^ar  against  a  non-ArnerkfaJ 
state  or  states,  provided  the  American  republic  is  not  cooneratw 
with  a  non-American  state  or  states  in  such  war  ««Perating 

"RESTRICTIONS    ON    USE    OF    AMERICAN    PORTS 

^ulf^^',  ^°'  ^V  , Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United 
Sd  bv  him^l'i^li'H'  ^^^^^°t.  or  any  person  thereunto  aSt hoi? 
ized  by  him.  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel  domestic 
or  foreign,  whether  requiring  clearance  or  not.  L  a^ut  to  cai^ 
m.n  ^^P""^  °'  ^'^r^  t^"  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  Statis  fu^ 
men,  arms  ammunition,  implements  of  war,  supplies  dlspatchS' 
or  information  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  sippl?  ship  of  a  S 
?aT  but'^th"  P/?^^°^^V°°  ^^ued  under  the  a^thJrlty^of  section  1 
(a),  but  the  evidence  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  Justify  forbidding 
the  departure  of  the  vessel  as  provided  for  by  4:tlon  1  title  V 
chapter  30,  of  the  Act  approved  June  15.  1917  (^SSt  217  227' 
y.  S.  C,  1934  edition,  title  18.  sec.  31),  and  if,  In  the  Pr^ident'A 
judgm^ent.  such  action  wlU  serve  to  maintai^  'peace  letLSn^Jil 

S^^ests^g'^eTnllTS^.^"'^^   °^   ^   P^'teS   the   cSTercTa! 
interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the 
^'h'^V.^^  or  neutrality  of  the  United  States,  he  shall  have  tS  power 
and  it  shall  be  bis  duty,  to  require  the  owner,  mastir    or  Son 
n  command  thereof,  before  departing  from  a  port  or  from  the 
Jurisdicticn  of  the  United  States,  to  give  a  bond  to  the  United 
States.  With  sufficient  sureties    in  such  amount  as  he  shall  Slem 
proper,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  will  not  deliver  the  men    ot 
any   fuel,   supphee,    dispatches,    information,   or   any   part   of    the 
cargo,  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a 
proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1   (a) 
.J'l^'l  ^  ^^e  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by  him 
Shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  a  port  of  the  Uniteci 
States    has  previously  departed  from  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdlc- 
tiou  of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered  men   fuel 
supplies,   dispatches.    Information,   or   any  part   of   its   cargo   to   a 
warship,  t<3nder  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  In  a  procllmation 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1   (a),  he  may  prohibit  the 
departure  of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the  w^ 

"(c)   Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 

^.'onlr  ^IT"""  ^   "*^   ^^  ""^y-  ^^"^  ^""^^  proclamation  is  In  effect, 
require  the  owner,  master,  or  person   In  command  of  any  vessel 
fort^ign  or  domestic,  before  departing  from   the  United  States    t<i 
give  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  such 
amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that  no  alien  seaman 
for   .^'I1''J      on    such    vessel    shall    remain    In    the    United    States 
for   a   longer   penod   than   that   permitted    under   the   regulations 
&s  amended  from  time  to  time,  issued  pursuant  to  section  33  of 
the  Immigration  Act  of  February  5,  1917  (U  S   C    title  8   sec    1681 
Notwithstanding   the  provisions   of  said  section  33,   the' President 
maj'   issue  such  regulations  with   respect  to  the   landing   of  such 
seamen  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  their  departure  either  on 
such  vesse   or  another  vessel  at  the  expense  of  such  owner,  master 
or  person  in  command.  "«!.«, 

"SUBMARINES     AND     AIUvIED     MERCHANT     VESSELS 

"Sec.  11,  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States 
is  neutral,  the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
by  the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state 
will  serve  to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  forelen 
states,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  United  States 
""^  ^L^  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States 
and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shaU  thereafter  be  unlaw- 
ful for  any  such  submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a 
port  or  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart 
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therefrom,  except  undnr  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limi- 
tations ai  the  Pre.sident  may  prescribe.  Whc-never,  m  his  judg- 
ment, the  conditions  -.vhich  have  cau.^'.'d  him  to  issue  his  proclama- 
tion have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclamation  and  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  tlicreupon  ceaso  to  apply,  except 
as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revocation. 

"NATION.^L    MUNITIONS   CONTROL   BOARD 

"Sec.  12  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  a  National  Munitions 
Control  Beard  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  'Board),  The 
Board  shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who  shall  be  chair- 
man and  executive  officer  of  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea.s- 
ury,  the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, "and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  section. 
or  by  other  law,  the  administration  of  this  section  is  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  promuli^'ate  such 
rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  this  .>iec- 
tlon  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  provlsion.s.  The 
Board  .shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least 
one  meeting  a  year. 

"(b)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing, exporting,  or  importing  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war  listed  in  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  subsection  (I)  of  thl.s  section,  whether  as  an  exporter, 
Importer,  manufacturer,  or  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  name,  or  business  name,  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  places  of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of  the 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  which  he  manufactures, 
Imports,  or  exports. 

"(CI  Every  person  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
notify  the  Secretary  of  State  of  any  chann;e  in  the  arms,  ammur.i- 
ticn,  or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports,  imports,  or  manu- 
factures; and  upon  such  notification  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
Issue  to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of  registration,  free 
of  charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  original  certificate.  Every  person  required  to  register  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $100. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  required  registration  fee,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  issue  a  registration  certificate  valid  for  five  years,  which 
shall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  five  years  upon  the  pay- 
ment for  each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  $100;  but  valid  certificates  of 
registration  ( mcluding  amended  certificates)  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  31,  1935, 
or  section  5  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  31.  1935.  as  amended, 
shall,  without  payment  of  any  additional  registration  fee.  be  con- 
sidered to  be  valid  certificates  of  registration  issued  under  this  sub- 
sect  i'"!!,  and  shall  remain  valid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  joint 
resolution  had  not  been  enacted. 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt  to 
expert,  from  the  United  States  to  any  other  state,  any  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  li.sted  in  a  proclamation  re- 
ferred to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (i)  of  this 
section,  or  to  import,  or  attempt  to  import,  to  the  United  States 
from  any  other  state,  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements 
of  war  lis'.ed  in  any  such  proclamation,  without  first  having  sub- 
mitted to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and 
the  terms  of  sale  and  having  obtained  a  license  therefor. 

■'(c)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  .■^oction  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  or 
any  person  or  persons  designated  by  him.  such  permanent  records 
of  manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  arms. 
ammunition  and  implements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall   prescribe 

"(f)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  person > 
who  have  re-?istered  as  herein  provided  for,  except  in  cases  of  ex- 
port or  import  licenses  where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  oi 
implem.ents  of  war  v.ould  be  in  violatiun  of  this  joint  resolution  or 
e.ny  other  law  of  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the 
Un.tfd  States  is  a  party,  in  which  cases  such  licenses  shall  not  be 
issued;  but  a  valid  license  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  2 
of  the  joint  resolution  of  Atigust  31.  193,5.  or  section  5  of  the  Joint 
resolution  of  August  31.  1935.  as  amended,  shall  be  considered  to  be 
a  valid  license  ;s-.ued  under  this  subsjcticjii.  ar.d  shall  remain  valid 
for  the  same  period  as  If  this  joint  resolution  had  not  been 
enacted. 

"(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  any  officer,  execu- 
tl' e  department,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government 
from  any  person  who  shall  have  faik'd  to  register  under  the 
provisions  of   this  Joint   resolution. 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  en  January  3 
and  July  3  oi  each  year,  copies  of^which  shall  be  distributed  as  are 
other  reports  transmitted  to  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain 
such  information  and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  con- 
sidered of  value  in  the  determination  of  questions  connected  with 
the  control  of  trade  in  arm.s.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  m.?.de 
under  any  such  license.  The  Board  shall  Include  in  such  reports 
a  list  of  all  persons  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of  thu 
Joint  resolution,  and  full  information  concerning  the  licenses  is- 
sued hereunder,  including  the  nam.e  of  the  p'archaser  and  the 
terms  of  sale  made  under  any  such  license. 

"(1)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  from  timiC  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section:  but  the  proclamation  No.  2237.  of 
May  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  1834),  defining  the  term  'arms,  ammimitiou. 


.■^•nd   implements  of  war'  shall,  until   it    Is  revoked,   have  full   force 
and  e:r.'ct  as  if  Issued  under  the  authority  of  th;s  subsection. 

'  rE0T>'I.ATIONS 

"Sec  13  The  Pre  Ident  may.  from  time  to  time,  iromulrate  such 
rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisic:is  of  this  Joint 
resolution;  and  he  may  ex"rcise  any  power  or  authority  conferred 
en  him  by  th.is  Joint  reSv>lution  thro-jgh  SLich  ofJicr  or  umbers,  ur 
ai;,ency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct 

"L'NI.AWTt'I.    fSE    OF    THF.    AMF.1!r\.N    Fl.  ^r, 

'Sec.  14,  (a)  It  shall  he  unlawful  for  nnv  vi  .-s.'l  belonging  to  or 
cperatir.g  under  the  jurl.'-d.ctien  of  ai.y  fvioi^n  .-Ui'c  to  u.se  the 
flag  of  the  United  Statps  tb.crcon.  or  to  make  uso  of  any  di.tinctive 
bigr.s  or  m.ark;nu:s.  indicating  Hat  the  .'■ame  Is  an  Anierlc.in  ve--sel. 

"(b)  Any  ve-sel  violating  the  provisions  of  sub.se  tu.n  (a)  of  this 
section  sliall  be  denied  for  a  period  of  three  mon'hs  the  neht  to 
enter  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  except 
in  cases  of  force  majeure 

"CENEKAL     PENALTY      PKOVTSION 

"SEr  15  In  every  ca.se  of  the  violation  of  any  cf  the  prov'.slnn.s 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  i.s.-ued  jmr.-uant 
thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein  provided,  such  vio- 
lator or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10  000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  two  years,  o-  both. 

"DEFINrriONS 

••Sec.   16    For  the  purposes  of   thl.s  Joint    resolution — ■ 

"(a)  The  term  'United  States',  when  used  in  a  geographical 
sense,  includes  the  several  states  and  Ti  rritor  es.  the  m.^ular 
pcs.sessions  of  the  United  States  (including  Hie  Philippine 
Islands),  the  Canal   Zone,  and   the  District   of  Columbia 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  includes  a  partnership,  company,  asso- 
ciation, or   corporation,  as  well  as  a  natural   per-on 

"lO  The  term  'vessel'  means  every  d(.-cript:on  of  watercraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  u»ed  a^  a  means  of  transportation  on, 
under,  or  over  water. 

"(d)  The  term  'American  vessel'  means  any  ves.sel  documented, 
and  any  aircraft  registered  or  licensed,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"(e)  The  term  'state'  shall  include  nation,  government,  and 
country. 

"(f)  The  term  'citizen'  shall  include  any  individual  owing  al- 
legiance to  the  United  States,  a  partnership,  cimpanv.  or  a.sso- 
ciation  composed  In  whole  or  in  part  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  and  any  corporation  organized  and  existing  under  the  laws 
cf   the  United  States  as  defined   m  subsection    (a)    of  this  .'recticn. 

"SEr.ARADILITY    OF    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  17.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  remainder  of  the  joint  rrsolution.  and  the  a'>pl;cation 
of  such  p-ovision  to  other  persons  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

■  APPRnpRI.^TloNS 

"Sec.  18.  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  from  t;me 
to  time,  out  of  any  money  in  the  Treafury  not  othi  rwise  upprc  prl- 
ated.  such  amount-  a-  may  bj  neces.sary  to  carry  cut  the  provisions 
and  accomplish  the  purposes  cf  this  Joint  resolution. 

"REPEALS 

"Sec  19  The  Joint  resolutlcn  of  August  31.  1935.  as  amended,  and 
the  joint  resolution  rf  January  8.  1937.  are  hereby  repealed;  but 
offenses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  liab'.hties  incurred 
under  either  of  such  Joint  resoluti  >ns  prior  to  the  date  of  en;ict- 
nipnt  of  this  joint  r.-solution  raav  be  proi^ecuted  and  punished,  and 
suits  and  pr(>cerdin>js  for  v:ol;Uions  of  either  of  such  loint  resolu- 
tions or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  is-'u.d  pursuant  thereto  may  b> 
commenced  and  prosecuted,  m  the  same  manner  and  with  the  same 
effect  as  if  such  joint  resolutions  had  not  been  repealed 

"short    TITLE 

"Sec  20.  Tins  Joint  resolution  mav  be  cited  as  the  'Neutrality  Act 
of  19-39  '  ' 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same 

That  the  House  rec.  de  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  agree  'o  the 
same. 

Key  Prrr^iAN. 
Walter  F   Geop.ce. 
Roi;frt  F   Wacner. 
Tom  Connally. 
Maiiagers  cm  thr  part  of  the  Senate. 

Sol  Bloom. 

LfTHER  A.  Johnson, 

John  Kee. 

Managers  on  the  part  of  ttic  House. 

The  VICE  PRESroENT.  Without  objection,  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNARY  and  Mr.  VANDENBERQ.     No,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  VANDENBERG.  We  want  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Just  a  moment.  The  Chair 
wanted  to  test  the  s^'nse  of  the  Senate,  and  see  whether  or 
not  there  was  objection. 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  in  support  of  the  motion 
to  adopt  the  conference  report,  I  wish  to  make  a  ver^bS 
statement  as  to  the  changes  that  have  been  m?de  in 
conference.  mdue    in 

c   ^l  f^''i°V^''  conference  report  which  I  have  just  pre- 
sr.nt,^d  to  the  Senate  is  substantially  the  same  as  the  amend 
mem  which  the  Senate  adopted  on  October  27     Thrma 
jority  0    the  changes  that  were,  made  in  conference  are  o 
a    clarifying    or    technical    nafure,    and    there    were    few 

fo'l.:;'::  "'  ^"'^''"^"    ^  ^^^"^^•^-  ^^  ^h^  Principirchange" 
First.  The  provision  In  section  2  (c)    (relating  to  tran^fpr 

ol  'i^^^T\  "'"'  ^'^  ^^-^"^"^^  °^  an  incondUionarb  1 
cf    lading   Is   to    constitute   compliance   with    the    transfer 

n  lon'inT  '''■\'''"  '^"'^^^^-  '  ^'^^  ^y  ^hat  the^ro' 
■  nin?  '"^^^^^^""fcrence  report  Is  exactly  the  same  as  that 
adopted  by  the  Senate  except  for  the  selection  of  more 
definite  language. 

St'cond.  The  estoppel  provision  of  section  2  (c)  has  been 
clarified  so  that  the  claim  of  any  citizen  of  the  ^niS 
Stales  to  any  articles  or  materials  with  respect  to  which 
a  declaration  of  transfer  of  title  is  required  will  be  barred 
nr'^h  .'?i^'"  has  knowledge  of  the  filing  of  such  declaration 
or  that  the  articles  or  materials  were  exported  or  trans- 
ported without  filing  the  required  declaration 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  conditions,  bne  involves 
knowledge  of  the  filing  of  the  declaration,  and  in  the  second 
mstance,  if  no  declaration  was  filed  and  there  was  an  effort 
made  to  export  the  articles  without  a  declaration  and  the 
citizen  had  knowledge  of  such  export,  then  he  would  there- 
after be  estopped  to  set  up  any  interest  in  the  articles  or 
materials. 

Third.  The  provision^  of  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  sec- 
tion 2,  which  sections  make  an  exception  in  the  case  of 
American  vessels  transporting  materials  to -belligerents  in 
certain  waters,  and  which  relafe  in  part  to  transportation 
by  American  vessels  and  aircraft  to  ports  on  the  Pacific  and 
Indian  Oeran.s,  have  boon  clarified  so  that  the  enumeration 
01  certain  bodit:s  of  water  as  being  included  therein  will  n^t 
be  interpirted  as  excluding  other  dependent  waters  of  either 
of  such  oceans. 

In  other  words,  the  State  Department,  in  a  communication 
to  the  commit; ee,  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
pression "dependent  waters"  has  been  interpreted  in  several 
trcalics  particularly  our  treaties  with  Canada  with  regard 
to  whaling,  and  that  it  ha.^  a  very  definite  meaning.  How- 
ever, so  as  absolutely  to  make  it  certain  with  reeard  to  the 
part'cular  .s^as.  cuifs.  and  bay.,  v.hich  were  mentioned  in  the 
joint  resclutiun  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  the  conference  report 
provides  not  only  that  it  .'^.hall  apply  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian 
oceans  and  "dependent  waters."  including  the  bays  guL^s 
and  seas  mentioned  in  the  joint  resolution  as  passed  bv  this 
Dody,  but  shail  also  include  any  other  dependent  waters  of 
such  oceans. 

Fourth.  A  provision  was  added  with  respect  to  neutral 
ve.'c.seLs  which  ha.s  the  effect  of  granting  them  the  same  ex- 
emptions as  are  granted  to  American  vessels  so  far  as  the 
transfer  of  title  requirements  of  section  2  (c)  are  concerned 
It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  conference  committee 
tnat  in  the  absence  of  such  a  provision  certain  treaty  obliga- 
tions would  be  violated.  As  a  result  of  this  addition,  changes 
of  cross  references  were  made  necessary  in  sections  2   (i) 

In  other  words,  neutral  vessels  may  transport  the  same 
ai  tides  and  materials  that  American  vessels  mav  transport 
to  certain  belligerent  countries  in  the  Pacific.  South  Atlantic, 
and  the  Caribbean  without  conveyance  of  title,  subject  to 
he  restrictions  that  the  exemption  as  to  transfer  of  title 
\^ith  regard  to  neutral  vessels  is  suspended  during  the  period 
^nVf  f  J"  .?  ^'  P^-'-mption  as  to  American  vessels  is  sus- 
pended by  the  proclaiming  of  combat  areas  by  the  President 
in  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  give  neutral  vessels  the  same 
r.^ht  as  American  vessels  in  such  areas,  but  no  greater  right; 
and  v.hen  American  vessels  wiU  be  barred  from- such  com- 
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merce  by  the  proclamation  of  a  combat  area  or  areas   then 
While  neutrals  may  carry  on  that  trade,  they  mu^    have  the 
title  conveyed  to  the  belligerents  before  the/can  convly    he 
^°w' .^°  ii."  belligerents  in  such  area  or  areas 
v.l^.w'J^^  provision  of  section  2  (k),  relating  to  American 

oMhP  H.^      /°''*^^'  ^'"^  *^^"  ^  ^«y^  °^  ^ore  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  joint  resolution  or  any  sub- 

TarbLn  moS"\f  "^^"^^^°"  "^"^^^^  belligerent  state's, 
s?  th!?  h«^  w?  ^}  ""^^  P'°^^^^'  ^*^^t  ^"y  American  ves- 
^'fo?e  =uch  llf  "^17  '^'  ^"^i^diction  of  the  United  States 
btfoie  .^uch  date  or  before  any  such  proclamation  may  pro- 
ceed without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  section  2.  Zl-mdo 
so  at  Its  own  risk.  In  addition,  no  loss  incurred  In  connec  Icn 
^ith  any  such  vessel  or  its  cargo  is  to  be  made  the  basi  of 
any  daim  put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United 

I  may  say  that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  clarification  nf 
hat  language  was  that  it  was  indefinite  as  to  whether  a 
vessel  leaving  New  Orleans,  for  Instance,  befor?  the  enact- 
Then  tn'ri^^v  "I '''°^"*^^"  ^"^  proceeding  to  Baltfmore  and 
then  to  New  York,  and  probably  2  weeks  after  the  enactment 
of  thus  measure  sailing  from  New  York  to  Grea^  Britain  and 
Prance,  would  come  within  the  provisions  of  mifacT  ?Se 
angtiage  is  now  made  quite  clear  that  when  the  veiel  leaVes 
the  first  port  and  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  State    on  Tts 

Th'Jf  nn'°''^^'  ''''  '''''  commences  to  run  against  'he  vessel 
That  now  is  in  very  definite  language 

tion^'v^;.^.  minor  change  was  made  In  the  provisions  of  sec- 
ton  7  (a),  prohibiting  extensions  of  credit  to  belligerent 
states,  and  so  forth.  An  exception  in  the  nature  of  a  clarifv 
ing  amendment  was  made  in  the  case  of  credits  which  reSe 
to  the  transmission  of  telegraph,  cable,  wireless,  and  efephone 
messages  and  which  were  obviously  not  intended  ?oSe 
covered  by  the  prohibition  ^^na^a   lo    oe 

thni-f^'  tw°  tH^'T"'"^.  ^"^  "^'-^"^'  I  ^^^"'^-  °"  good  au- 
thontj-tnat  the  character  of  transactions  in  ruch  c8-e< 
between  companies  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  comnr 
nies  particularly  when  the  foreign  companl  are  ownTo^ 
ccntrclled  by  the  governments  of  the  countries  in  whfch  they 

fh.t  ';T''  ''  '!'^'  ''''''  ''  ^  ^''^''^"^  °f  the  proceeds  and 
that  at  frequent  periods  of  time  settlements  are  made  be- 

Zfy?f  h'  ^""'Pf "^^s  concerned.  Pear  was  expressed  that  it 
might  be  construed  that  a  foreign  government  owed  a 
inctded. ""''""  '    settlement,    so    that    provision    was 

Seventh.  Section  19  of  the  Senate  amendment   relating  to 
repeals,  also  contained  a  proviso  continuing  in  eff'ect  the  cer- 
tificates of  registration  and  licenses  issued  under  the   1935  * 
^    ^o!^^''i'  ^"^  ^^'  proclamation  of  the  President  of  May 
1:^^  '    tS         -^    '^'■!!?''   ^"^^n^unition.   and   implements    of 
war.      The  various  parts  of  the  proviso  relating  to  certificates 
of  registration    licenses,   and   the   President's   proclamation 
have  been  clarified  and  transposed  from  the  repeal  section  to 
subsections  (c),  (f).  and  (i)  of  section  12.  respectively  whee 
similar  matters  are  dealt  with.    Certain  cross-references  re! 
quired  by  the  changes  above  referred  to  have  also  been  made 
in  the  text  of  the  conference  report,  as  well  as  certain  minor 
technical  corrections.  imnur 

In  other  words,  we  took  the  proviso  out  of  the  reneil 
section  and  made  it  a  part  of  the  relevant  sections  of\he 
joint  resolution  itself. 

th^  2"^'^!°'^  ^^.°se  as  to  whether  or  not.  in  the  proviso  to 
the  repeal  section,  we  had  actuaUy  carried  forward   and 
reaffirmed  the  embargo  list  in  section  (i)  of  section  12.  which 
the  President  had  already  established.    In  order  to  cover 
that  matter  entirely  we  made  an  addition  to  sqbsection  (i) 
of  section  12.  which  grants  to  the  President  authority  to  pro- 
claim a  list  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war- 
and  in  the  new  sentence  we  expressly  stated  that  the  list 
he  had  heretofore  proclaimed  as  constituting  arms,  ammuni- 
!?r^  ^"^.  iniplements  of  war  should  be  and  remain  a  part 
01  the  list  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  until 
changed  by  subsequent  action. 

.u^.*^^"'^  ^^^^  describes,  as  far  as  I  can  do  so.  all  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  joint  resolution  itself. 
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say 

not 


When  we  came  to  the  preamble,  the  preamble  in  substance 
as  heretofore  presented  by  the  Senator  from  Texa-s  I  Mr. 
CoNNALLY  ]  was  agreed  to  by  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  a.-k 
Senator  from  Nevada  if  he  will  do  me  the  kindness  to 
that  two  of  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  did 
s:pn  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PITTMAN.  That  is  true,  I  will  say  to  the  Senator 
from  California.  I  regret  that  I  did  not  mention  the  fact; 
but  the  press  already  had  the  information,  so  it  was  received 
by  the  Senate. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  McNARY  and  other  Senators  called  for  the  yeas  and 
nays,  and  they  were  ordered. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  iwhen  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gl.-=>ss1.  I  am  in- 
formed that  if  present  he  would  vote  "yea."  I  transfer  my 
pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Bone],  and 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  SMITH  » when  his  name  was  called) .  I  have  a  pair  on 
this  question  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
DoN.AHEYl,  who  I  am  advised  would  vote  "nay"  if  present.  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama  iMr. 
B.ANKHE.AD  I.  and  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  STEWART  i  when  his  name  was  called » ,  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  HolmanI, 
which  I  transfer  to  the  junior  Senator  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Hill],  and  vote  "yea." 

The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Bone],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  IMr.  Glass!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Herring  J  are  absent  because 
of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead  and  Mr.  HillI. 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  BuboI.  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Chavez],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  IMr. 
DoNAHEYl,  the  Senator  from  California  iMr.  Downey],  the 
Senator  from  Sj.uth  Dakota  IMr.  Bulow  1 ,  the  Senator  from' 
Nevada  iMr.  McCarran],  the  Senator  from  Alissouri  iMr. 
Truman  i,  and  the  Senator  from  Maryland  IMr.  TydingsJ  are 
unavoidably  detained. 

The  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Bilbo]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  IMr.  McCarranI.  The  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  TydingsI  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
California  IMr.  Downey!.  The  Senator  from  Iowa 
Herring]  is  paired  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Chavez].  I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  the 
ator  from  Mississippi,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  would  vote  "yea."  The  Senator  from 
Nevada,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "nay." 

I  am  advised  that  if  present  and  voting  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Glass],  the  Senators  from  Alabama  IMr. 
Bankhead  and  Mr.  Hill],  the  Senator  from  Mi.s.scuri  [Mr. 
Truman],  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  Herring  1  would 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  My  colleague  the  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  AsHURSTl  is  detained  from  the  Senate  on  account 
of  the  death  of  his  wife.     If  przscnt,  he  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  McNARY.  The  junior  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
ReedI  is  necessarily  absent.  He  is  paired  on  this  vote  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Bulow ].  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  ReedI  were  present,  he  would  vote 
"j-ea,"  and  T  am  informed  that  if  Ihe  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  Bulow]  were  present  he  would  vote  "nay." 

My  colleague,  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  Hol- 
M.ANl  is^ecessarily  absent.     If  present,  he  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55,  nays  24.  as  follows: 

YEAS— 55 

Adams  Barbour  Byrd  Connally 

Andrews  Barklpy  Byrnes  Flcndcr 

Au.>t.n  BroiR-n  Caraway  Gf^orge 

Bailey  Burke  Chuiiaier  Gerry 


from 
[  Mr. 
i  Mr. 
Sen- 


'    G  i  b--on 

Johnson. 

Colo. 

Ncely 

Slr.ttery 

GiMftte 

King 

Norr'.s 

Sniathers 

Green 

I,ee 

O  MahLinc^y 

Smith 

CJufTey 

Luias 

Ptpijer 

Stewart 

Gurnev 

MrKfllar 

P.ttnian 

'ill  It 

IlH.e 

Miiloncy 

Radcliffe 

Thonia.s,  Ok!a. 

Harn.son 

M.ad 

Russell 

'rh'>ii'a.s   I'tah 

H;.i(h 

Miller 

Schwartz 

Van  N'us 

i     Haydfn 

M:iit.in 

Schwrllfiibach 

Wat;ncr 

Hughes 

Murray 

Sheppa.'d 

NAYS— 24 

B'irah 

Fra7.icr 

M,-Nary 

Tcwnsond 

Clipper 

Hl.U 

Nye 

Vaudt  nbt-rg 

C"I  u  k    Idaho 

Ji'hnson, 

Calif 

O'.f-rton 

Wa!   h 

Clark    Mo. 

I.a  Fullftle 

Rtynuld.s 

Whi  'ler 

Danaher 

LiifU'e 

Ship-ttad 

W!:ite 

Da\ :.-, 

Luudecn 

Tob.  y 

W.lty 

NOT 
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Ashurst 

Bulow 

Hirr.ni^ 

Truman 

Bankht-ad 

Chavez 

H:ll 

Tydint;.>, 

Bilbo 

Dniiahty 

Huliiian 

Bone 

D'lwney 

MrCarran 

Bridges 

G.a^s 

lired 

So  the  conference  report  on  House  Joint  Re^^olution  306 
was  agreed  tn. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  niakr  a  state- 
ment for  the  information  ol  the  Seiiate. 

The  adoption  of  the  conffience  report  complefcs  legis- 
lative action  upon  Hcu>e  Joint  Resolution  306  .'^o  far  as  the 
S  'nate  is  concerned.  Under  the  rules  of  the  House  cf  Rep- 
resentatives the  conference  report  would  have  to  lie  over 
until  tomorrow,  but  I  am  informed  that  it  will  probably  be 
taken  up  at  once  by  unanimous  consent,  and.  under  tlu>  rules 
of  the  Housp.  the  Menibers  of  the  House  w.ll  have  an  horn- 
in  which  to  discuss  it.  after  which  time  it  will  be  \oted  on. 

If  unanimou.s  consent  is  not  obtained,  it  may  be  that  a 
concurrent  re.-olution  adjournii-^j  tlie  Cuni-'reMS  sine  die  today 
will  be  agrr.  d  to  in  both.  Houses,  in  which  case,  under  the 
rul -s  of  the  House,  the  Speaker  can  recoenize  the  chairman 
o£»the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  to  take  up  the  confer- 
ence report,  and  in  that  event  th.ere  v. ill  be  an  h^  ur  for 
discussion.  It  IS  a  privileged  matter  alter  the  two  li^ouses 
hav"  decided  to  adjourn. 

In  vu  vv  of  these  f.icts.  I  cannot  at  this  time  offer  the  con- 
current resolution  for  sine  die  adjournm.ent,  and  cannot  do 
so  until  I  rec^-ive  word  from  th-'  House,  but  so  soon  as  I 
receive  word  from  th.e  H-use  it  is  my  purpose  to  offer  the 
concurrent  resolution.  Ihere  will  be  a  yea-aiid-nay  vo:e  on  it, 
I  am  sure,  and  therefore  I  advi.se  Senators  to  be  available. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.   BARKLEY.     I   yuld. 

Mr.  BORAH.  When  does  the  Senator  anticipate  offering 
the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     A.s  soon  as  I  hear  from  the  other  House. 

Mr.  BORAH.     Today? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Today:  I  should  .^ay  with.in  an  hour  or 
so.  I  cannot  fix  the  time  exactly.  It  is  my  purpo  e  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  thf>  Chair.  As  soon 
as  we  hear  from  the  Hou.se  we  will  reas.-cmb:e. 

I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  take  a  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  »at  4  o'clock  and  30 
minutes  p.  m.)  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

At  5  o'clock  and  23  minutes  p.  m.,  the  Senate  reassembled 
on  being  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legi,5lative  cleik  called  the  roll,  and  the  following 
Senators  answered  to  their  names: 


Adam.s 

Andrews 

All.- tin 

Barbour 

Barkley 

Bo:ah 

Brt  wn 

Biyke 

Byrd 

By.-nes 

Cr.nper 

Ca-away 

ChHiid'or 

Clark,  Idaho 


Clark   Mo. 

Coanally 

Danaher 

Davis 

Ellendcr 

Frazier 

George 

Gerry 

G)bson 

GU'ctte 

Green 

GtifTcy 

Gm;  iicy 

Hale 


Hatch  : 

H')it 

Hughes 

John.son.  Calif. 

Johnbon,  Colo. 

King 

La  Follette 

Lee 

Lodge 

Luca.s 

I  undppn 

M'Kellar 

M.  Nary 

M^oncy 


Mill-r 

Mmtiin 

Mur-  ay 

Neelv 

Norris 

Nvf 

C)  Mnhnncy 

Overton 

P' r-per 

r''t  ti.i.Tn 

Radcliire 

Revnolds 

KU     S:    11 

Siliwarta 


Sehv.ellenbach 
Sh'ijpard 
S.hip.-.tead 
Stewart 
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Ta't 

Thomas,  Okla. 
Thomas,  Utah 
Tobvy 


Town.send 
Vandenbcrg 
Van  Nuys 
Wagner 
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Wal.'^h 

White 
Wiley 


The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Seventy-one  Senators  have  an- 
swerec  to  their  names.     A  quorum  is  present. 

FINAL   ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  privi- 
ledged  concurrent  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  present  con- 

Sideiaticn. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  resolution  will  be  read 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  concurrent  resolution  (S  Con 
Res.  31),  as  follows: 

That  the  two  Hous.^..--,  ef  Cciigro:si,  shall  adjourn  en  Fiiday    the  third 

iZ.    f  ""TT""   ''^''  ^"^   ''''''  ^'^^^   ^^^y  ^^J°"^n  on  said  dly 
they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  concurrent  resolution. 
Mr.  VANDENBERG.     I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered,  and  the  legislative  clerk 
proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McNARY  (when  his'name  was  called).  On  this  ques- 
tion I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Harrison].  I  am  advised  that  if  he  were  present  he 
would  vote  as  I  am  about  to  vote.     I  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  SHIPSTEAD  (when  his  name  was  called).  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  senior  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Glass]  I 
transfer  that  pair  to  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Bone!  and  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  STEWART  f  when  his  name  was  called)  it.  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  junior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  HolmanI.    I  am 
informed  that  if  he  were  pre.-^ent  he  would  vote  as  I  intend 
to  vote.     Therefore  I  am  at  libertj^to  vote.    I  vote  "yea  " 
The  roll  call  was  concluded. 

Mr.  MINTON.  I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  AsHURSTl  is  absent  Because  of  a  death  in  his  family 

The  Senator  from  Washington    (Mr.  Bone!,  the  Seriator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Gl.^ssI.  and  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr 
HEK.niNGi  are  detained  because  of  illness. 

The  Senators  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Bankhead  and  Mr  Hill] 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr   Bilbo),  the  Senator  from 
New   Mexico    [Mr.   Chavez  I.   the  ^Senator   from    Ohio    [Mr 
DoNAHEVj.  the  Senator  from  California   [Mr    Downey]    the 
Senator  from  Nevada    IMr.   McCarranI,  the   Senator   from 
Mi.s.souri    [Mr.  Trum.anI,  the  Senator  from  Maryland    [Mr 
T^'DiNGsl.  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Smtth]    the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  lAIr.  H/,rrisonI,  the  Senator  from 
North  Carohna   IMr.  Bmley],  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Mead],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Smathers] 
the  Senator  from  Arizona   [Mr.  Hayden),  the  Senator  from' 

.T  T,?'"''^^^  ^^^'■-  E^^owl.  and  the  Senator  from  Montana 
IMr.  Wheeler]  are  unavoidably  detained. 

Mr.  LUCAS.  My  colleague  [Mr.  Slattery]  is  unavoidably 
detained.    If  pre.sent  he  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  46,  nays  25,  as  follows: 

yeas — 46 

McNary 

Miller 

Minton 


Adam.s 

Af.drpws 

Au.-itln 

Barkley 

Brown 

Bytd 

Byrnes' 

Carp  way 

Chandler 

Clark.  Idaho 

Connal'y 

EI1(  ader 


Barbour 

Borah 

Buike 

Capper 

Clark,  Mo. 

Danaher 

Davis 


A.shurst 
Batlty 

Bankiiead 


George 

Gillette 

Green 

Guffey 

Hale 

Hatch 

Jlughes 

Johnson,  Colo. 

King 

Lee 

Luras 

McKellar 


Murray 

Neely 

Norrls 

O'Mahoney 

Overton 

Pepper 

Pittman 

Radcliffe 

Reynolds 


grazier 
Gerry 

Gibson 
Gurney 
Holt 

Johnson,  Calif. 
La  Follette 


NAYS— 25 
Lodee 
Lundeen 
Maloney 
Nye 

Shlpstead 
Taft 
Thomas.  Okla. 


Russell 

Schwartz 

Schwellenbach 

Bheppard 

Stewart 

Thomas,  Utah 

Tobey 

Van  Nuys 

Wa«:ner 

White 


Town  send 
Vandenberg 
Walsh 
Wiley 


Hayden 
Herring 
Hill 
Holman 


McCarran 

Mead 

Reed 


Slattery 

Smathers 

Smith 


Truman 
Tydmgs 
Wheeler 


NOT   VOTING— 25 
Bilbo  Bulow 

Bone  Chavez 

Bridges  Douahey 


Downey 

Glass 

Earrlaon 


\ 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

FELICITATIONS  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

r.i.^'  ^P  PRESIDENT  laid  before  the  Senate  a  ccmmu- 
njcat.on  from  the  President  of  the  United  States  which 
was  read,  as  follows:  oiait^s,  wnicn 

The  Whtte  House, 

Washington,  Novenibcr  3.  1939 

My  Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  As  it  seems  probable  that 

this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  will  be  brought 

to  adjournment  within  a  few  hours,  may  I  extend  through 

gSod  wi.hesT^"'         °^  ^^^  "^^"^^^  ""^  congratulations  and 

I  hope  that  world  events  wiU  not  make  it  necessary  to  have 

any  other  extraordinary  session-and,  therefore,  in  antici- 

to  vnn  in  tU^'""^  """^  ^"  °°  ^^'  ^^  °*  "^^"^"y  °^^^-  ^  extend 

to  >ou  m  the  meantime  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Thanks- 
Pivmc  and  a  merry  Christmas.  May  I  add  that  I  hope  those 
Members  from  States  whose  Governors  have  set  November 

i?.:i3?:^S:e7ot^'  ""^  "^^'"'^  '^^^  Thanksgivings 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Tu^  -u-  u,   .^  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

The  Honorable  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
United  States  Senate,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mr.  BARIO^EY.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate  must  await  the 
formality  of  receiving  notice  from  the  other  House  that  it  has 
adopted  the  conference  repojt.  The  House  is  now  in  the 
process  of  a  roll  call,  which  I  anticipate  wiU  not  take  long 
Also,  we  must  await  a  message  from  the  House  that  the  House 
has  adopted  the  concurrent  resolution  of  adjournment  That 
action  ought  not  to  require  much  time.  However  in  the 
meantime  there  is  nothing  further  for  the  Senate  to  do  but 
to  wait. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  of  expressing  to  all  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  my  best  \Mshes  for  a  2  months'  vaca- 
tion. So  far  this  year  the  Senate  has  not  been  long  in  recess 
It  has  not  had  a  real  vacation.  Therefore  I  \i1sh  for  all 
Senators,  all  officers  and  employees  of  the  Senate,  and  for 
our  friends  in  the  press  gallery,  2  months'  vacation  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation;  that  the  Christmas  season  and  the  New 
Year  may  bring  to  them  much  happiness;  and  that  the  one 
or  more  Thanksgivings  which  we  are  to  celebrate  during  this 
month  may  also  be  greatly  enjoyed. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  th.;  Senate  stand  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.    Is  there  objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate  (at  5  o'clock  and  40 
minutes  p  m.)  took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair 

At  6  0  clock  and  17  minutes  p.  m.  the  Senate  reassembled! 
on  being  called  to  order  by  the  Vice  President. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Representatives,  by  Mr  Callo- 
way, one  of  its  reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House  had 
agreed  to  the  report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
At    f  ^olo  ^°  ^^^  ^°^"^  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306).  Neutrality 

"nie  message  also  announced  that  the  House  had  agreed 
to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  No.  31,  as  follows: 

ri^T^-^^tK^y.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  "°^^  ""f  Representatives  concur. 
ri^L^^^*  ^^^  ^"^^  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Fridiv 
^inn"^  ^f^  of  November  1939,  and  that  when  they  aSjouVn  on' 
said  day  they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

ENROLLED    JOINT    RESOLUTION    SIGNED 

The   message   further  announced   that   the   Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  enroUed  joint  resolution  (H   J 
Res.  306)  to  preserve  the  neutrahty  and  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  inter- 
ests, and  it  was  signed  by  the  Vice  President. 
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PRrNTTNG  OF  DATA  ON  WORK  OF  THE  SESSION 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimcus  ccnscnt 
that  I  may  insert  in  the  Conghession.al  Record  cvriam  data 
with  respect  to  th"  work  of  the  session. 

Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  Presid'.^nt.  I  do  not  want  to  object  if  I 
may  have  a  better  understanding  with  the  able  leader  of  the 
majority  as  to  the  nature  of  the  request.  Sometimes  there 
have  been  inserted  in  the  Record  immaterial  and  incompetent 
matters  which  I  do  not  think  add  anything  to  the  standing  of 
the  Record.  Will  the  Senator  be  specific  as  to  th'j  nature  of 
the  material? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  have  asked  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
to  prepare  for  me  certain  statistics  and  material  with  respect 
to  the  work  of  the  session.  Also,  m  all  likelihood  there  may 
be  a  memorandum  from  the  State  Department  with  respect 
to  certain  aspects  of  legislation.    That  is  all  I  have  in  mind. 

Mr.  McNARY.  With  the  understanding.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  matter  inserted  in  the  Record  shall  be  limited  to  the 
statement  made  just  now  by  our  leader  as  to  the  material  he 
is  having  prepared,  and,  in  addition,  the  statement  from  the 
Secretary  of  State,  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  I  do  not  know  of  anything  else,  and  if  the 
Senator  objects  to  anything  else  I  would  not  include  it. 

Mr.  McNARY.  I  should  object  to  anything  other  than 
stated  by  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     That  is  all  I  ask. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Ls  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky?     The  Chair  hears  none. 

ADJOURNMENT    SINE    DIE 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  think  everything  has  been 
accompli.'hcd  that  has  to  be  accomplished  at  this  session, 
and  all  formalities  have  been  attended  to. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.     Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.     I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Has  the  Vice  Pi'esident  signed  the  joint 
resoiution? 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  He  has.  Therefore,  pursuant  to  the  con- 
current resoiution  heretofore  adopted.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
do  now  adjourn  sine  die. 

The  mcticn  was  agreed  to;  and  <at  6  o'clock  and  20  minutes 
p.  m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  sine  die.  /      \j 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  3,  1939 

The  Hcuse  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  Shera  Montgomery,  D.  D., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God  of  hosts,  Thou  who  art  the  inspiration  of  our 
longings,  help  us  to  surrender  to  Thy  outstretched  arms  of 
pitying  mercy  and  whitening  grace.  Thou  who  dost  impart 
to  blind  mortal  eyes  that  loveliness  which  is  immortal,  O  fill 
us  with  the  spirit  of  truth  that  Thy  thoughts  may  be  our 
thoughts;  that  Thy  ways  may  be  our  ways:  and  Thy  works 
may  be  our  works.  We  thank  Thee  that  no  smile  of  hope, 
no  tear  of  sympathy,  and  no  sacrificial  task  can  be  lost.  We 
pray  Thee  that  our  labors  may  be  a  potent  factor  in  this 
turbulent  earth  in  setting  in  motion  those  deepening  currents 
which  shall  melt  storms  into  peace  and  mend  the  aching 
heart  of  the  world.  We  rejoice,  dear  Lcrd,  to  know  that  home 
is  the  rainbow  isle  in  the  river  of  time  wliose  compulsions 
are  fed  from  the  eternal  spring  of  the  human  heart.  Oh, 
may  no  plague  come  nigh  gur  dwellings.  Let  a  rich,  divine 
blessing  abide  with  our  Speaker,  the  Members,  the  officers, 
and  the  employees  of  the  Congress,  and  bring  us  together 
again  without  the  loss  of  one.  In  our  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yesterday  was  read  and 
approved. 

ELECTION    TO    STANDING    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  DOUGHTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a  privileged  reso- 
lution and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Huu.se   RfscUution   324 

R'^  (>:yf--cl.  Thnt  Bttier  B.  Hare,  of  Soutli  Cnroltna,  bf^.  and  he 
is  hereby,  elect. •(!  a  member  of  the  .standing  conmiittce  uf  the 
Hiuise  of  Representatives  on  Appro[)nations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ^L■\RTIN  of  Massachu.setts.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  olfer  a 
privileged  resolution  and  ask  for  its  immt diate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  follows; 

Hou.'-f   Ilcsi  Iwthai    'S~i>  -^ 

Resolved .  That  Fr.^nk  B  Kkfjk.  oI  Wisconsin,  be.  ai-.d  !>•  is 
hereby,  elcrtrd  to  the  Crnmuttee  0:1  App:'>priiitlor..s  nf  the  Hoiisse 
of  Reprc.'-ciitatlve.'s. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

RECESS   OF   THE    HOf^E  ..-^ 

Mr.  KAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.^k  unanimous  consent 
that  during  the  remainder  of  the  second  session  of  the  Sev- 
enty-sixth Congress  it  may  be  in  order  lor  the  Speaker  to 
rece.^s  the  House  at  any  time  with  the  utiderstaiidmg  that 
the  bells  u  ill  be  rung  10  minutes  before  reassembly  of  the 
House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  TeXa^  1  Mr.  RayburnI? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Mas.^achusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  may  1  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Te,xa.> 
that  I  hope  this  session  will  be  prolontred  until  January  1. 
I  would  like  to  a>k  the  gentleman  a  question.  What  kj  the 
program  for  today? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  It  is  to  wait  on  the  action  of  the  con- 
ferees and  when  the  Senate  act.^.  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
Senate  may  act  onthe  conference  report  today,  we  would  like 
to  have  the  HouSo  in  session  to  receive  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.s.sachu.setts.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  is  taking  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
the  House  may  not  adjourn''  Would  he  want  that  authority 
for  too  long  a  period  of  time  under  those  circum>tanee.s? 

Mt-.  RAYBURN.  ph.  I  would  not  want  that  authority 
longer  than  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  next  week. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.s.'iachusetts.  Why  not  amend  it  by 
providing:  for  1  week?        » 

Mr.  RAYBURN      That  is  agreeable  to  me. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  cbjiction  to  the  modified  request 
of  the  gt-ntleman  from  Texas'.' 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma,ssaohu.>etts.  Mr.  Speaker,  rescrvin? 
the  right  to  object.  I  want  to  ask  the  leadership  qf  the  House 
if  they  will  not  give  me  and  other  Members  of  the  House  a 
hearing  before  the  Rules  Conmiittec  m  order  to  di.-^cuss  our 
remaining  in  continuous  .session?  I  introduced  a  resolution 
last  spring  for  that  purpose,  and  I  have  a.^ked  for  hearings 
which  have  never  been  granted.  I  feel  the  country  wants  us 
here.  It  wanted  us  to  remain  in  session  last  spring.  There 
is  much  to  consider  besides  neutrality  or  the  lack  of  it  which 
is  important  to  our  country. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  complete  reply 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  MassachiLsetts,  If  the  House  is 
to  remain  in  session,  no  one  has  to  have  a  hearing  before 
the  Rules  Committee  and  it  is  not  nece.s.sary  for  the  Rules 
Committee  to  report  out  a  rule.  When  a  sine  die  resolution 
is  offered,  all  the  Members  of  the  House  have  to  do  is  turn  it 
down. 

Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts.     The    Members    would 
like  to  have  a  chance  to  discuss  it. 
Mr.  RAYBURN.     They  will  have  all  day  today  if  they  desire 

to  do  that. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Ma'\sachu.setts.  Tlie  motion  is  not 
debatable  after  it  has  been  made. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  No:  and  it  is  not  drba table  before  the 
Rul's  Conimlttee  unless  the  gentlewoman  can  get  a  hearing. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.     Al!  we  want  is  a  hearing. 

Mr,  R.AYBURN.  I  cannot  understand  what  the  effect  will 
be.  The  Rules  Commitue  has  never  reported  a  rule  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress  directing  when  it  shall  adjourn  or 
whether  or  not  it  shall  adjourn. 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  All  I  am  asking  for  is  a 
hearing.  Why  can  we  not  make  history  by  directing  the 
Congress  to  stay  in  session? 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  may  say  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Massachusetts  that  I  am  not  going  to  ask  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee to  have  a  hearing  on  a  resolution  of  that  kind 

Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Then  I  make  an  appeal 
to  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee 

^r.  SIROVJCH.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  regular  order 

hv  r'hP  Sni^^n'"'^-  '^  ^  ^^ol'^tion  of  that  kind  is  reported 
by  the  Rul.s  Com.mittee.  I  would  resist  it. 

r^^J:^  u^^^  ^''-  ^P^^*^"-  reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader  a  question  about  giving 
the  Speaker  the  power  to  recess  the  House  at  a  time  when  the 
Federal  Treasury  shows  that  we  have  gone  in  the  red  to  the 
extent  of  one  and  one-half  biUion  dollars  since  July  1  Should 
we  not  stay  here  and  find  softie  means  of  getting  money 
enough  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  country  to  pay  the  Govern- 
ment's  bills?  ^ 

The  regular  order  was  demanded 

Mr.  RICH.     Then  I  object,  Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.     Does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
object? 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  just  like  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  a  question. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  rules  of  the  House  must 
ibe  olrervcd.     I  have  submitted  a  unanimous-consent  request 
'and  the  regular  order  has  been  demanded,  so  there  is  nothing 
for  either  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  or  me  to  say. 
Mr  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
The  SPEAKER.    Tlie  gentleman  will  state  it 
Mr.  RICH.     Will  it  be  possible  for  us  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity today  to  have  the  floor  for  5  or  10  minutes'? 

Tlie  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  will  be^elighted  to  recognize 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RICH.     Then  I  shall  not  objsct.  Mr  Speaker 
The  SPEAKER.     The  Chair  hears  no  objection. 

NEUTRALITY 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

The  SPEAKEH,  •■  NOVZMBEH    3.    1939. 

House  nf  Representatives.  Washington    D   C 
null'  rVr^i^"^   ^"   ^^'^   ^V('c\^l   order  agreed  to   on   yesterday    the    ' 
?H«t   }i?  ^°'''^.  '7^'''^^  '^'^  following  message  from  the  Senate      . 
f>,„  T,  .  Senato  Insists  upon   its  amendments  disagreed   to  bv 

^,!  "^H  V  K^P'-«<'ntata-es  to  the  Joint  resolution  (H   J   Res   306^ 

the^H^^,.^""/';,"^''^'  "^'^  °^  ^^33  •   ""^'^^^  t°  ^^^  conference  asked  by 
the  HcTise  of  Representatives  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 

?^"' Mr^r '''^'   ""^  ?fP°'"'^  ^'    PiTTMAN,  Mr.  GEORGE    Mr    Wag- 

T.U^r..  o^n  the^^^I.^oTtS^c-natT-^   ^^   ^°«^^°^   ^'   ^^^^°™^^ 
Respectfully  ycurs. 

South  Trimble, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr^HOPFMAN.3Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  Hou^e  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  only  wanted  to  congratu- 
late the  majority  on  the  very  efficient  manner  in  which  they 
repealed  the  arms  embargo  and  to  call  their  attention  to 
the  fact  that  now  that  Britain  and  Prance  can  buy  arms 
f  they  have  he  money,  you  should  make  some  arrangements 
to  sell  some  to  the  Navy  so  they  can  get  through  the  picket 
ines  at  Detroit  and  retake  their  own  property.  [Applause] 
L    inn?"^  ^^T  l^^^  f"'  attention  to  the  cheering  news  that 

$^nnnnrn^'        1"".^   ^'"^'^    ^'    ^"^'^"^    ^"    assessment    of 
$3,000,000  you  had  better  get  busy  and  get  your  share  of 
It  for  a  campaign  contribution. 
Mr.  DINGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yleld^ 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 

nof  I^h^^^T."^-    ""r'  ''l^'  ^°"  ^"^'^  ^  Republican  Gover- 
nor— I  think  he  is  a  Republican  Governor. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     Yes,  sir. 

Mr  DINGELL.  Why  does  he  not  take  care  of  the  situa- 
tion in  Detroit?  [Applause.l  I  have  heard  the  gSitlema^^ 
talk  about  former  Governor  Murphy  gentleman  . 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.    If  Mme.  Perkins  would  call  off  Brother 
Dewey,  the  Federal  conciliator,  that  trouble  could  be  ended 

nf  M^fr  J^""^^^'"''  ^'^°  ^'^  bleeding  the  workingmen 
uh^h  ?i^  have  not  yet  recovered  from  the  foolish  notion 
n.r.  K  if^.^.'?  ^^^"^  ^'^"^^  Murphy,  as  Governor  of  Michi- 
gan, backed  them  up.  in  their  lawlessness  and  prevented  the 
enforcement  of  the  court's  orders.  ^veuLta  me 

He  is  the  man  who  aided  in  creating  disrespect  for  law 
who  permitted  the  lawlessness-the  "goon"  squads  and  the 
wi^ckmg  crews  of  the  C.  I.  O.  to  have  their  way  in  M^hig^ 
3  Iv<=  ^  ^^"^e^ber  that  not  very  long  ago  in  just  about 
3  days  Governor  Dickinson,  using  less  than  a  score  of  the 
vP?'h!H^^  ^  '^^  ^?^'^  ^^^^  Governor  Murphy  had  at  Flint- 
cLr^ir^  'J"  ^"^"^^'^^  *°  ^'^^•<^00  members  of  the  National 
^nni?  ^J^^  permitted  lawlessness-Governor  Dickinson 
thPrP  1'  "^!  ^'  ''°''''^''  '^^^^tained  respect  for  the  law.  ^d 

Hint  l^^      J^^l^  ^'°*''"  "°'^  °^  ^  »^lo°dy  eye:  While  at 
Flint,  under  Murphy,  many  a  man  was  sent  to  the  hospital 
by  the  violence  of  the  strikers, 
nnf  n/'f  ^,^°^^Partment  would  keep  its  meddlesome  fingers 

who  loulH  I^^'""-  Y°"^^-  ^""^  ^"^^  encouragement  to  those 
who  would  deprive  American  laboring  men  of  their  jobs   the 

aty  o7  litroT^'n^^T  '^.^^  ^''  °"^  °^  employment' i^yoSr 
rhrv  ,  .  ?^  ^"^^  elsewhere  in  the  State  because  of  the 
Chrysler  strike  would  go  back  to  work.     [Applause.] 

DO    NOT    LET   THE    NAVT    BE    MADE    RIDICULOUS 

On  October  11.  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  charged  that 
Local  Umon,  No.  208,  of  the  U.  A.  W..  C.  i  O  of  Detroit 
had  with  a  picket  line  and  by  show  of  force  prevented  a 
representative  of  the  United  States  Navy  from  taking  ix)s- 
session  of  completed  castings  which  were  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  of  motors  for  aircraft.  That  it  had  refused  to 
permit  this  representative  of  the  Navy  to  pick  up  and  ship 
?hl  Z  ^  ?°y.e^^°^e"t  bill  of  lading  patterns  belonging  to 
the  Navy  of  the  United  States  of  America 

nl«Vt"^n^^I.'^^'■^^  ^^^^  *^*'  '^"^^-  ^^^^^  continued  in  one 
plant  for  41  calendar  days,  in  another  for  24.  had  seriouslv 
imerfered  with  the  Navy's  plans  for  national  defend  at  the 
Si^ademml'pa^''^''  '"''°'^  ^°^^^^  ^^  ^^e  Navy  Yard. 
In  a  letter  dated  October  20,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Edison  fully  substantiated  my  charge  and  admitted  that  this 
union,  through  its  picket  line,  had  successfully  defied  the 

.^fy.  l^>  """1°"  !'  '""  ^^^^'"^^  ^^e  ^^ieral  Government, 
and  that  its  officials  have  no  conception  of  the  absurdity 
of  their  position  and  of  their  disloyalty,  is  indicated  by  a 
s^a^iement  in   a  news  dispatch   from  Detroit,  which   states 

tv,r^  ^'  h  °  '^  automobile  workers'  union  took  issue  todav  with 
^l  Ro7  °fP^^°^«^t  ^^i^arge  that  the  recent  C.  I.  O.  strike  agaT^t 
Navv^s  natfon^?  hT  *  ^'^''  ^°-  ^"  ^'^°'*  interfered  with  t^e 
c^ooVVratrweTignor^d'^  P^°^^^"^-  ^'""^^  ^"^  ^-^  °^-^  ^o 
th«f  th"^  m"""^^  President  R.  J.  Thomas,  of  the  union  declarrd 
cooperate.         ""         "^   ''""'''''   ''°''"   °^"^   °^^^^   ""^  the   un'on   tS 


Since  when  and  from  what  source  has  the  C    I    O    ob- 
Wph  q^^%"^xt   *°  ^''^^^°^^  Property  that  belongs  to  the 
Sht    fn    h^M^^Yf"^  ^  ^^"'^'^^  '^^^  ^^^  ^"^^tion  of  its 
negotiation?  ^'°^'^^    ^    ^    ""^^'^"^    ^^"^^    °^ 

We  all  know  that  the  C.  I.  O.  contended  that  the  sit-down 
tlTn.^^f^  egal-that  is.  that  it  had  a  legal  right  to  take  poT? 
session  of  the  property  of  individuals  or  of  corporations  and 
drive  fellow  employees  from  their  jobs.     Even  th*>  United 
^la.es  Supreme  Court's  decision  to  the  contrary  has  not  con- 
vinced all   those  who  support   the  sit-down,   and   has   bu^ 
changed  the  sit-dowTi  strike  of  the  C.  I.  O.  into  the  slow-down 
Now  the  C.  I.  O.  advances  the  preposterous  proposition  that 
not  only  may  it  interfere  with  the  property  rights  of  the  indi- 
vidual employer,  force  the  man  who  would  work  to  pay  tribute 
to  it  before  he  can  go  on  his  job,  but  it  insists,  and,  so  far  has 
made  good  on  the  proposition,  that  when  the  Navy  demands 
:  patterns  belonging  to  the  Navy  and  which  are  needed  for  use 
I  in  a  Government-owned  factory  it  may  tell  the  Navy  to 
'    peddle  its  papers." 


.  I 
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The  Pre?;dcnt  and  official  Washington  may  for  political 
reasons  submit  to  this  affront  because  they  do  not  care  to 
further  an!ascn;ze  John  L.  Lcw:s,  who  only  recently  ques- 
tioned the  wisdom  of  ♦'he  Government  oflRcials  in  now  sug- 
gestina;  that  the  Pres.dent  have  a  third  term.  But  the  marini-s 
and  th"  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Navy  must  be  boiling  mad 
and  th:nk  it  :ather  ridiculous  to  be  buildin'j  battler.hips  cost- 
ino;  mdhons  of  dollars  and  airplanes  by  the  hundreds,  and 
then  surrendering  to  a  picket  line  in  Detroit.  Must  we  put 
wheels  on  a  baitlrship  and  send  it  to  Detroit? 

If  the  Pres.dent  does  not  want  to  order  a  Navy  truck 
through  the  picket  line  to  pick  up  material  netd.^d  for  na- 
tional defense,  he  might  suggest  that  thf^  commandant  at 
Annapolis  permit  the  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth  substitute  Navy 
football  team  to  take  a  crack  at  the  Detroit  picket  Ime.  Here 
is  prophesying  that  those  boys  will  go  through  that  picket  line 
like  water  over  Niagara.  They  may  not  make  a  touchdown, 
but  they  will  bring  back  the  castings  and  patterns. 

The  folks  are  b^^ginning  to  wonder  just  how  far  the  Gov- 
ernment by  its  inaction  will  go  in  supporting  the  C.  I.  O.  and 
its  organizing  drive,  and  just  what  amount  of  cash  the  C.  I.  O., 
its  affiliates,  and  Lewis  will  contribute  to  the  President's  third- 
term  campaign  fund. 

We  know  that  the  activities  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  Senate  Civil  Liberties  Committee,  the  coddling  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  strikers  by  Governor  Murphy.  Mm?.  Pt-rkins' 
views  toward  the  legality  of  the  sit-down  strikes,  the  failure 
of  the  Labor  Board  to  act  upon  the  case  of  Harry  Bridges,  and 
the  unrebuked  use  of  the  President's  name  have  all  helped 
immeasurably  in  the  membersh'p  drive  of  the  C.  1.  O.  We 
know,  too,  that  John  L.  Lewis'  United  Mine  Workers  gave  the 
President's  political  organization  $470  000  in  his  last  campaign 
and  that  other  labor  organization's  contributed  enough  more 
to  make  a  total  of  more  than  $1,700,000. 

We  now  learn  from  the  press  of  November  1,  1939.  that 
Lewis  has  levied  two  special  assessment.s  of  $1  each  against 
the  soft-coal  workers,  one  payable  in  December  and  the  other 
in  January:  and  two  assessments  of  $1  each,  payable  in  Jan- 
uary and  February,  against  the  anthracite-coal  workers.  It 
was  stated  that  he  expected  to  reulize  f:om  the  two  assess- 
ments approximately  $800,000.  Might  it  be  pertinent  to  in- 
quire how  much  of  the  $800,000  so  collected  from  the  wage 
earners  will  be  devoted  to  political  purposes,  to  further  Lewis' 
personal  political  ambition? 

The  same  news  dispatches  also  carried  the  information  that 
Lewis  had  begun  the  building  of  his  war  chest  for  1940  by 
levying  assessments,  which  leaders  hoped  would  bring  the 
union's  total  resources  to  nearly  $3,000,000  by  next  March. 

By  what  authority  does  John  L.  Lewis  compel  the  workers 
of  America  to  contribute  $3,000,000  to  be  used  by  him  and  his 
executive  committee?  And  by  what  authority  does  he  divert 
a  portion  of  that  fund  to  political  activities?  And  by  what 
authority  does  he  refuse  to  permit  men  and  women  to  work 
until  they  have  contributed  to  that  fund?  Is  there  any  other 
organization  in  the  United  States  of  America  which  can 
charge  a  man  a  fee  for  the  right  to  work  to  earn  a  livelihood? 
How  much  longer  will  this  Government  submit  to  this  sort  of 
tribute  levying? 

But  to  get  back  to  the  first  point.  Just  how  far  are  we  to 
let  any  organization,  labor,  capitalistic,  or  communistic,  defy 
our  Navy?  Here  are  two  editorials,  characteristic  of  many, 
which  show  that  the  people  throughout  the  country  are 
awakening  to  the  situation;  the  first  from  the  Enterprise 
News  of  October  31,  published  at  Cambridge  Springs,  Pa.; 
the  second  from  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  of  November  2. 
I  quote: 

WHAT    PULASKI    DIED    FOR 

I  had  occasion  to  addres.s  the  faculty  and  student  bodv  nf  Al- 
liance CoUc^'c  the  other  evening.  We  were  honoring  the  memory  ' 
of  Pulaski,  who.se  name  has  been  familiar  to  million.s  of  school 
children  in  America  for  the  past  100  years.  Pulaski  was  a  Polish 
count — a  nobleman — who  lived  only  about  a  hundred  years  after 
Poland,  as  a  nation,  had  her  greatest  flowering  under  a  "republican 
form  of  £,'overnment  in  the  seventeenth  century.  He  hated  autoc- 
racy wherever  it  was  found.  As  a  refugee  from  a  newer  govern- 
ment in  Poland,  he  came  to  America,  helped  the  Colonies  mightily 
In  the  Revolution,  and  was  mortally  wounded  at  Savannah.  i 


With  all  the  diplomacy  I  could  muster.  I  chose  to  woncirr  what 
we  have  in  Amrnca  today  that  would  make  the  spirit  ol  Pula.skl 
pad.  For,  remember,  he  fought  and  died  fnr  freedom  and  agaiuat 
autocracy. 

One  of   the  saddest   pictures,   I   think     Is    '.n    Detroit    at   present, 
v.here  tiiere  is  plenty  of  emplo\ment  m  the  Chry.sler  plants  at  good 
v.aLjes  fe>r  workmen   who   do   ni^t    dare   to   acc<pt   it.     The   C.   1.   O. 
union  out  there  In.sitits  that   it.s  leaders  .should  have  the  say  about 
how    fast     production     shotild     nunc     alon'?     the     as-fmhly     lines,  ,. 
whereas  almost  everybody.  I  .shotild  think,   will   ;ik'r' ■■    ili;>.t   this  ia  I 
sumerhing  that  lo^^ically  and  jiutly  belenu's  m  the  Lands  ol   man-  ' 
a^'ement.     But.  no  matter,  the  kacui.s  i.l  the  C"    I    O    have  called  " 
a  .strike 

I   don't    think   Pul;i-^l:i    f-eielit    :ind    died    for   th,it    sort    '^f   thinG;. 

The  pertinency  of  tins  in.  id'-nt  is  tlie  f.ict  th.at  the  ChrysUr 
strike  started  m  a  D<)dt;e  {)hi:it  liK;tted  m  a  sui)-arb  of  Detroit, 
which  IS  pecipltd  ni<";i.ly  by  Pehsh-Amt  r'.car..s  'iiiey  rannut  lu-lp 
them.seUc.  of  course  If  ycni  are  a  member  of  a  union  and  the 
leaders  call  a  strike  and  you  don't  !-inke,  you  had  better  hire  a 
bodvtrtiard.     You'll   need   it 


WILL    THE    GOVERNMF.NT    -STAND    FOR    THIS'' 

The  incident  of  the  stoppage  of  work  on  lmp<jrtant  Navy  air- 
craft parts,  due  to  a  C  I  O  strike  in  a  I>'troit  lactory.  is  not 
closed  !)y  .Acting  Secrttary  Edison's  report  to  the  House  Naval 
Affairs   Committee 

It  ;-  now  U.S  d'ity  tn  investiiriite  his  most  serious  cliarcr  That 
the  regional  CIO  director  refused  to  allow  a  representative  of 
the  Navy  Dej^artment  t  i  p.i.-s  threiu'h  the  picket  line  l(!  [Mek  up 
Goveriunent-ewned  patterns  and  t-hip  them  on  a  Government  bill 
of    lading  " 

That  is  to  say,  the  strikers  were  determined  to  j^revrnt  com.ple- 
tion  of  the  urgently  nt-fdcd  naval  equipment  not  only  at  the 
Dttroit   factory   but   anyuhf>ie  els'--. 

Mr.  Edisen  adds:  'No  further  action  was  taken  by  the  Navy 
Deiuirtment  to  remove  the  patterns  and  catiU;:.-  '  The  congres- 
sional  committee  should   ask   why. 

Is  there  no  power  in  Washins.:ion  to  which  llie  EK'pariment  could 
appeaP  How  about  the  Attornev  General  vv  tlie  S.'cretarv  of 
L.ibor'' 

Wliy  such  a  .supine  surrtnder  U^  luckels  v.ho  refused  to  let  the 
Government  rect:\er  its  own  property  so  that  it  could  continue  Its 
aucralt    building   program'.' 

According  to  the  head  nf  the  Un.ted  Automobile  Workers.  Mr. 
Edi.son  omitted  an  essential  f.ict  It  was  a  subsequent  oirer  by 
the  union  to  meet  with  Navy  Department  officials  In  Washingti  a 
and  "attempt  to  adjust  the   matter." 

But  the  larger  fact  remains.  ;!ce<irdine  to  the  .\ct;ne  .Secretary's 
report,  that  the  concern  wlurh  pr  duces  about  UO  percent  of  the 
t>ear;ng.s  used  by  American  aircraft  was  tied  up  by  strikers  wiio 
blocktd  the  Government's  effort  to  have  its  Imperatively  needed 
work   performed   elsewhere. 

In  addition  there  is  the  humiliating  fact,  admitted  Ia"  Mr  Edi- 
son that  the  Government  knuckled  ur.der  to  the  striker.s  and  their 
picket   line 

For  6  weeks  the  Navy  Department  stood  by  while  the  plant 
that  had  contractid  to  do  its  vvi  rk  was  forced  to  he  nile.  F  r  6 
weeks  the  officials  who  wished  only  to  t;et  back  tiie  (iovernment  s 
patterns,  without  takint:  anv  sides  in  the  industrial  dispute,  sub- 
m.ltted  met  kly  to  the  .-triker.-'  edict 

If  John  L  Lewis  and  the  C  I  O  po.s.sess  a  power  in  this  country 
to  which  the  Government  must  bow.  it  is  time  the  American  peo- 
ple awoke  to  the  ni'-'nace.  It  is  up  to  the  House  Naval  Affairs 
Committee  to  turn  the  searchlight  on  this  ominous  incident  and 
suggest  means  for  preventing  ,i  ifj^ention 

Such  hmh-haiuled  dictation  to  the  Government  would  not  be 
permitted  fi  r  a  moment  in  wartime  Why  should  it  be  tolerated 
while  the  Nation  is  hastening  to  strengthen  all  its  defenses  to 
insure   its   peace? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  addres.s  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  I  Mr.  Hoffman  1  has  time  and  again  madi 
remarks  on  this  floor  which  might  be  termed  squawking, 
and  all  about  Governor  Murphy.  The  Republicans  now 
have  their  chance  with  a  strike.  wl\ich  is  something  of  a 
problem,  and  the  great  Governor  of  Michigan,  whom  the 
Republicans  are  not  so  keen  about,  has  an  opportunity  to 
change  the  situation.  He  has  an  opportunity  now  to  .set- 
tle the  matter.  The  fact  is,  Mr.  Speak  t,  that  the  labor 
department  of  the  State  of  Michigan  has  been  fu.ssing  around 
with  this  problem  in  Detroit  and  has  not  b'^'cn  gettinii 
anywhere.  Then  Mr.  Dewey  came  in  from  Washington  and 
he  tried  it.  There  was  a  great  deal  of  noi<:e  about  what 
Republicans  called  interference,  so  he  withdrew.  Now  the 
Governor  is  hoping  and  praying  and  talking  through  some 


^!    f    vf  kk'^^  w"^  °'  ^^'''"^  «  P'Pe  dream  and  uttering  a 
lot  of  shibboleths,  but  still  the  question  of  the  strike  is  not 
settled.    It  comes  with  poor  grace  from  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  to  come  here  and  mention  the  strike  at  this  time 
i^'"x  i*™"^'*  ^  ^^"^^  '^  noimng  was  said  about  it      ' 
Mr.-  ll^^    Y^s"  '^''"'  ^''  ^"^  ^^^^^^-^"  ''^''' 
Mr.    HOFFMAN.     I    do   not    blame    you    for    wanting    to 
keep  your  dirty  linen  covered  up  down  there 
Mr.  DINGELL.     It  is  not  our  dirty  linen 
Mr.  HOFFMAN.     But  how  can  you  expect  the  Governor 
of  a  State  to  accomplish  anything  when  the  whole  Naw 
r^partment  and  the  Federal  Government  cannot,  or  will  not, 

Mr.  DINGELL.     I  will  tell  you  just  how  he  can  do  it    bv 
the  same  recommendation   that  the   gentleman  has  made 
or  at  least  by  the  attitude  he  has  previously  assumed    just 
go  in  there  with  the  militia  and  shoot  them  down,  as  would 
be  the  gentleman's  policy. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Shoot  them  down,  you  say?  Never  at 
any  time  have  I  advocated  shooting  anyone,  nor  have  I  sug- 
gested shooting  strikers  or  anyone  else.  I  have  suggested 
time  and  again  the  enforcement  of  the  law.  You  woJld  let 
them  drive  all  the  workers  from   their  jobs 

Mr.  DINGELL.     That  is  what  I  would  not  have  them  do. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

MY  REPLY  TO  THE  CRITICS  OP  OtTR  ARMY  AND  OUR  NATIONAL  GUARD 

Mr.  BROOKS.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  Hou.se  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  ago  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  American  Defense  Society.  Inc.  with  head- 
quarters in  the  city  of  New  York.  This  letter  contains  a 
scathing  criticism  of  the  United  States  Army,  its  present 
strength  and  eflficiency:  and  for  the  purpose  of  answering  It 
and  giving  facts.  I  present  to  you  the  entire  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  1939,  signed  by  Robert  Appleton.  chairman  of 
the  American  Defense  Society,  Inc.: 

The  American  Defense  Soctett,   Inc 

T«  y».*  L,       V  .  .u  ^^""  ^^'^    ^    ^  •  September  26.  'l939. 

To  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  Washington   D   C  ■ 
nJ  Jr       '■'^  '"^P^-rtant  that  Americans  awake  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  grave  deficiencies  in   the  small  military  forces  provided  by  the 
,oT';>,^^'  °f   1920,  eiT>eclally  in   view  of  world  conditions^ 
(^')    The  purpo.se   behind   that   act   was  to  provide  a   well-tralnprt 
and    well-equipped    skeleton    army    which    would    be    ad^uat^S 

ln-tim"e  o^f'^emejge'ncr'^  ""''  '°™  ''''  ^"'^^^"^  °'  '  '^^^  '°''' 
hJ.^\i7^^  r'"''"^  maneuvers  at  Plattsburg.  where  the  First  Army 
of  aftlir?       ^°"'P'«t«  S^ld  exercises,  showed  a  shocking  condition 

^J-^K  ""1'^  First  Army  is  assigned  to  cover  the  States  along  the 
north-astern  seaboard,  including,  besides  the  New  England  States 

svu„n"''5°^f'*  ^°'^  ^"'^  ^''^y  Delaware,  Maryland,  Pen^-' 
syl^ania,  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia 

r,J         ,  Is  supposed  to  be  provided  with  small  arms,  artillerv    and 

proper  facll  ties  for  transportation.     The  First   Army    when   called 

onnel      t^''h'';''"T'    "^"^  "  d«fi^'^"^y  ot  77  percent  In  "ts^'r^ 

fle?H    Irt  n  ^"""^  "  shortage  of  60  percent  in  small  arms.     Its  l^it 

fhirta/.  o/'^,  ''"'"  H'"''  .^^  P^'^""'^"'  Transportation  showed^  a 
shortage  of  8.3  percent,  and  antiaircraft  was  57  percent  short 

(6)  More  serious  even  than  the  shortage  In  men  and  equlD- 
ment,  however,  was  the  disclosure  that  a  large  percentaee  of  the 
men    Who   participated    in   the    maneuvers   showed  TSat^e?   had 

of"\h'e7r"e?Smtnt^"'"^'  ^"  ^^'"^  '°^  ^^^°-^'-«-  ^  ^^  ^^^  "- 

(7)  Prom  the  public  sUtements  of  official  observers  of  the 
maneuvers  it  Is  evident  that  Army  officials  and  those^oncer^ed 
n^lr  ."T^'^^^'^'^g  adequate  national  defense   are  greaUy  eJerc^Id 

%.^^r^>  P'^^*""^   "*^^  °'  ""'•  national  military  defense 

(8)  Discussing    the    disclosed    deflclencles,    Lt.    Gen     Hueh    A 
Drum  said  at  Plattsburg  Barracks  on  August  25-  ^ 

Tliere  is  only  one  way  to  overcome  these  deficiencies— the  exist- 
ence in  peace  of  a  field  army.  It  need  not  be  large  bmefflc<Sfcv 
demands  that  the  units  thereof  exist  In  peace  and  that  tliey  S 
?he  Wnrl<f  i''"""  "]?'."  ^^^^"«»tly  for  training  In  the  field^  £ 
the  World  War  we  delayed  the  creation  of  such  a  force  until  war 
m^oHt^n"   "'w    V  ^'   ^^^   °^^^^  ^'eher  authorities  agree  ?h at  we 

Sinv  nve7  -nS'if'"'  ""V'  ^"  '  '^""^  ^'  ^""^^^  have  sav^ 
many  lives  and  have  shortened  the  war.  Certainly  this  lesson 
IB  most  pertinent  to  world  conditions  of  today  •'^ 

*,'♦  ,  "^0=1^°^^"^*!  *°*^^1  °'  the  First  Field  Army  Is  aDoroxl- 
mately   325.000  men.     This  figure  should   be  melS^  a^t   a 
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recent  expansion  from   180,000  to  227.000.     Even  this  latter  fia,,r.. 
^sTm.'^SrgriS"'    ""'"'"'    "'''"'   "   ^   proper "L"mee! 

use  cf  equipment  can  be  learned  >*"ere  tne   care    and 

foTceJ  a^'d'i;  is"o^',^"'  ,h°^'^7'--    Should    be    given    to    our    land 

^  1 «;   R  !^  *°  ^^  P^^^  that  this  report  is  addressed 

(16)   By  revision  of  the  National  Defense  Act  and  bvExerntivp 

proclamation  this  small  army  should  be  creafS  now      T^f  wou  d 

?he  l^^Ued'ltTter  '^^  -°'^^^-"-  °^  the  other  field^^a^mTerS 

rip/JL^^  "^^^  "P°°  •'^'^^  member  cf  the  American  Defense  So- 
ciety- and  upon  every  American  the  need  for  using  eveTv^hlnnel 

I^nd'S^frni':'  "'"°°^  ""'''''  '°^  tranquility  and 'secuSy'fn'ZJ 

fJ}^^   ^y/.  °^^  experiences  In  the  last  war.  and  the  present  unset 
tied  conditions  throughout  the  world,  alike  indicate  as  a  minimum 
of  insurance   that    our   small   standing   Army  should   be  ^ad?^ 
strong  and  as  efficient  as  the  brains  and  the  resour^  of  thJ^^Natio^ 
can  produce  and  as  our  responslbUlties  demand  i 

Very  truly  yours,  "  ' 

Robert  Appleton,  Chairman. 

You  wiU  note  that  for  convenience  in  answering  some  of 
the  statements  contained  in  this  letter  that  I  have  numbered 
each  paragraph  from  1  to  18,  Inclusive,  separately 

At  the  present  time,  with  another  world  war  prevalHng  in 
Europe,  we  are  all  vitally  concerned  with  our  own  Army  in 
the  event  of  an  emergency  requiring  its  use  for  defense  At 
the  present  time,  with  the  country  in  a  condition  of  neu- 
trality and  peace,  it  behooves  us  all  to  give  this  matter  our 
most  earnest  attention. 


DEFICIENCIES     IN     PEESONNZL 

Paragraph  5  of  the  letter  of  the  American  Defense  Society 
S^;'  ^  ^^^  deficiencies  in  Army  personnel.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  deficiencies  in  the  personnel  of  the  Army  but 
I  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  on  September  8  1939 
the  President  of  the  United  States  authorized  an  increase  in 
the  enlisted  strength  of  both  the  Regular  Army  and  the 

^  onn^L^""^!^  "^^'""^  "^^  '^'""^  ^^«i^  respective  strengths 
to  227,000  and  235,000.  As  the  peacetime  objective  of  these 
two  components  is  280,000  and  320,000,  respectively,  and  the 
^-fnlSi^^-  ^,?"se  Act  permits  an  authorized  strength  of 
420.000  in  the  National  Guard,  there  will  yet  remain  a 
deficiency  even  when  the  recent  authorized  strength  has  been 
cktt'&incci. 

DEPTCIENCIKS     IN     EQUIPMENT 

The  same  paragraph  of  the  National  Defense   Society's 
letter  makes  reference  to  the  deficiency  in  equipment     I 
wish  to  say  that  the  War  Department  has  on  several  occa- 
sions called  to  the  attention  of  this  Congress  deficiencies  in 
Items  of  equipment.    I  have  been  informed  that  approxi- 
mately one  billion  doUars  will  be  required  to  provide  for 
shortages  in  the  critical  items  of  munitions  and  for  45  per- 
cent of  the  shortages  In  the  essential  Items,  if  we  are  to 
provide  adequately  for  the  total  force  of  600,000  as  I  have 
just  indicated.    "Critical  items"  are  used  in  this  sense  as 
Items  unobtainable  from  any  source  within  the  time  and 
quantity  required,  and  requiring  from  1  to  2  years  for  manu- 
facture, and  when  items  must  be  on  hand  in  the  event  of 
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v.-ar.  These  items  are  normally  thnught  of  as  heavy  artillery 
and  antiaircraft  artillery,  semiautomatic  rifles,  antitank 
guns,  modernized  artillery,  amir.unition,  gas  masks,  and 
special  coirbat  vehicles.  "Essential  items."  such  as  I  now 
use  the  t*'rm.  refers  to  Items  which  arc  essential  for  field 
sen-ice  and  can  be  obtained  from  commercial  sources.  Tliesc 
itenis  ccm.piise  many  parts  of  equipment  necessary  for  the 
training  and  maintenance  of  units  in  the  field  such  as  m.otor 
transportation,  tentage.  medical  supplies,  water  punficaiiun, 
and  field  ranges. 

Congress  has  made  substantial  appropriations  to  be  used 
during  the  present  fi.scal  year.  It  has  supplemented  these 
appropriations  with  the  additional  sum  of  SllO. 000.000  which 
was  placed  in  the  Second  Deficiency  Act  of  1939.  These 
appropriations  will  enable  the  Army,  so  I  am  informed,  to 
meet  approximately  94  percent  of  the  deficiencies  in  the 
critical  items  necessary  for  the  use  of  the  existing  active 
forces.  The  appropriations,  however,  will  not  provide  "es- 
sential items"  for  the  present  strength  for  the  required  "crit- 
ical items"  for  a  force  of  600,000  men.  Besides  this  fact  we 
must  remember,  even  with  the  funds  now  available  for  which 
prccurement  is  under  way,  the  deficiencies  will  continue  to 
exist  until  actual  deliveries  of  the  new  equipment  are  made 
and  some  of  these  deliveries  cannot  be  completed  until 
December  1941. 

DEFICIENCIES     IN     TRANSPORTATION 

Until  the  year  1934  our  Army  was  still  using  the  antiquated 
motor  transportation  left  over  from  the  World  War.  During 
that  year,  by  Executive  order,  the  sum  of  approximately 
$10,000,000  was  made  available  from  P.  W.  A.  funds  to  re- 
place the  worst  of  this  wartime  transportation  and  to  per- 
mit the  Army  to  inaugurate  a  modern  motorized  program. 
This  provides  for  only  a  small  part  of  the  transportation 
required  for  field  service  and  the  additional  siuns  of  $1,000.- 
000  each  year,  which  have  been  appropriated  for  motor 
transportation,  have  been  barsly  sufficient  to  cover  mainte- 
nance and  replacements.  The  limited  amount  of  transpor- 
tation equipment  on  hand  requires  a  pooling  of  vehicles  of 
several  units  to  permit  one  unit  at  a  time  to  take  the  field 
for  maneuvers.  I  am  informed  that  it  will  rcqu  re  the  sum 
of  approximately  $60,000,000  m.erely  for  the  purpose  of 
equipping  existing  units  with  the  motor  vehicles  on  the  basis 
of  peacetime  allowances.  From  these  facts  it  is  easily  seen 
that  Congress  must  give  the  Army  trenirndous  increases  in 
appropriations  if  we  are  to  have  completely  mechanized 
unit^. 

DZFICIENCIES    IN    TF.AINZNG 

The  urgent  need  for  the  full  training  of  the  large  units  has 
always  b  en  recognized  by  those  high  in  the  councils  of  the 
War  Department.  In  the  past  such  training  has  been  almost 
impossible  due  to  (1)  lack  of  funds  for  concentrating  widely 
scattered  uiii.s  of  the  Regular  Army  and  for  leasing  large 
areas  and  providing  the  necessary  motor  transportation;  (2) 
the  lack  of  .s^cc.al  corps  troops  essential  to  such  maneuvers; 
and  <3»  the  lack  )f  com^'ste  Infantry  divisions.  The  recent 
organization  of  the  smaller  triangular  division  should  make  it 
ea.sier  to  bring  about  troop  concentrations,  thereby  permitting 
the  training  (-f  large  units.  I  am  advised  that  the  Army  is 
striving  to  com.pieiL-  the  organization  of  five  such  divisions  with 
necessary  supporting  or  special  corps  troops  and  to  give  these 
divisions  extensive  field  training.  Such  training  costs  money. 
It  IS  estimated  that  approximately  $35,000,000  will  be  required 
to  provide  for  4  months'  field  training  for  the  Regular  Army 
and  2  weeks  of  L^uch  training  for  the  National  Guard  and 
Organized  Reserve.  The  costs  for  such  troop  concentrations 
are  largely  expended  in  rail  and  motor  transportation,  in  the 
use  of  trainin^i  ammunition,  in  the  consumption  of  food  and 
other  supplies,  and  payment  for  land  for  the  use  in  maneuvers. 

The  letter  of  ihe  American  Defense  Society,  which  I  have 
quoted,  refers  to  the  Army  maneuvers  recently  held  at  Platts- 
burg.  N.  Y.  The  letic-r  makes  the  charge  that  even  more  seri- 
ous than  the  i=hor.age  of  men  and  equipment  was  the  discovery 
that  a  large  percentage  of  the  men  who  participated  in  the 
maneuvers  at  Plattsburg  showed  that  they  had  not  been  prop- 
erly tramed  in  caring  for  themselves  or  in  the  use  of  their   . 


equipment.     M<n  can  be  properly  trained  only  if  tinii'  and 
I  means  are  available  for  their  training.    It  is  true  thai  more 
I   training  of  our  troops  is  desirablf  and  even  necessary  to  have 
an  efficient  force.    At  the  samt>  t:me  it  is  my  judgment  that  a 
great   deal  has  br-en  accomplished  by  th  ■  Ainiy  w;;hin   the 
i   limited  means  available  for  this  purpose.    Wh.le  I  did  nut  per- 
I   scnally  see  the  maneuvers  at  Plattsburg.  I  have  been  n  hably 
informed  that  the  bulk  of  the  units  were  from  th  ■  N.itional 
Guard.     When  thi.s  i.s  considered  I  b-.  lu  ve  the  cntiei.-ms  of  the 
American   Dr  fensr  Society  will   be   found   to   be   unfair   and 
rather  har.^h.    In  the  past  the  National  Guard  has  been  lim- 
ited because  of  funds  to  2  weeks"  field  training  and  48  armory 
training  periods  of  I'j  hours  each  during  the  course  of  each 
year.    Thn  War  Department  advises  mo  that  the  number  of 
Army  training  periods  has  been  increased  from  48  to  CO  per 
year,  and  in  addition  we  know  the  funcb<  are  being  '^ouuht  to 
permit  occasional  week-end  overnight  training  periods.    When 
this  is  cons'd  red  I  am  prepared  to  say  that    the   National 
Guard  has  made  exctllent  progress  within  the  limit  of  the 
appropriations  made  by  Congress  for  this  purpo.se;   and  as 
additional  funds  are  made  available  by  Congre.ss,  I  believe  we 
will  see  excellent  progress  obtained. 

Nor  can  I  pause  here  without  paying  a  tribute  to  those 
men  in  the  National  Guard  who,  to  my  own  personal  knowl- 
edge, have  devoted  much  of  their  time,  their  energies,  and 
their  abilities  in  this  patriotic  service  without  pay.  They 
have  busied  themselves  in  extra  training  periods  v.-ithout  pay, 
studying  range  finding  and  other  subjects  for  which  time  has 
not  been  available  during  their  regular  pay  periods 

In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  Army  as  presently 
constituted  needs  no  defense.  It  is  true  that  we  are  ail 
greatly  concerned  over  the  present  state  of  our  national- 
defense  establishment.  We  are  concerned  as  a  Co!igre.ss  in 
making  up  the  deficiencies  of  which  we  have  knowled.ge. 
For  succe5,.^ive  years  the  General  Staff  of  the  Army  has  made 
recommendations  to  thus  House  of  Representative;  and  its 
committees  for  additional  funds  to  properly  enlarte.  equip, 
and  train  our  Army  in  all  its  component  parts.  Vast  sums 
of  monty  are  required  for  such  purposes.  Congress,  it  is  true, 
has  yearly  increased  its  appropriations  but  if  we  are  to  have 
that  well-rounded,  efficient,  protective  force  which  seems  to 
be  neces.sary  in  the.se  frving  hours,  large  additioni-l  appro- 
priations are  indisp*  nsible.  The  American  people  -vant  the 
Army  well  and  effic  -ntly  maintained,  and  i*  i.s  my  opinion 
that  our  people  regard  such  additional  appropriations  as 
money  well  spent. 

This  extraordmary  .session  of  Congress  will  adjouin  within 
the  next  few  days.  We  will  return  to  our  respecti'-e  homes 
and  visit  among  our  pe^ople.  I  feel  that  I  know  the  heart 
of  the  American  people;  and  when  we  rea.s.semble  m  Janu- 
ary, I  believe  we  will  bring  back  to  our  councils  th  -  audible 
demand  of  our  con.stituency  that  we  make  available  all  funds 
necessary  for  an  efficient,  well-rounded  defense  army. 

Mr.  Brocks  asked  and  was  given  pc>nnission  to  extend  his 
remarks  and  to  include  there.n  a  letter  of  the  American 
Defense  Society. 

THE     TREASURY    STATEMENT 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  aid  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  from  the  unusual  request  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  permit  the  Speaker  to  declare  the  House  in 
rece.ss  at  any  time.  I  presume  that  it  is  to  be  taken  for 
granted  that  the  majority  leader  intends  that  we  adjourn 
this  session  of  Congress  today,  or  not  later  than  Tiesday 

It  seems  to  me  in  view  of  the  very  difficult  time  this 
country  may  have  in  keeping  out  of  war  it  woulc  be  very 
well  for  the  Congress  to  remain  in  .session,  in  oider  that 
we  may  see  that  America  is  kept  out  of  this  war.  If  we 
adjourn,  and  return  to  our  homes  after  pa.ssing  the  bill  as 
now  contemplated  by  the  Hou.se  and  Senate,  giving  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  power  to  desitnate  the 
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war  danger  zones,  T  say  we  will  be  granting  too  much  power 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States.  That  power  should 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Congress. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  this  session  of  Con- 
gress and  when,  on  September  21.  he  made  his  address  to  the 
Congress,  he  made  this  statement: 

At    this   time   I   a.«k   for   no   other   authority  from   the   Confess. 

It  seems  to  me  utterly  fooli.sh  and  ridiculous  and  unjustifi- 
able that  this  Congress  would  now  grant  the  President  of 
the  United  States  the  power  to  carry  out  the  Neutrality  Act 
which  this  Congress  Ls  going  to  put  into  effect  and  designate 
war  zones.  It  is  foolhardy,  it  is  ridiculous,  it  is  unsound 
and  It  is  un-American.  The  President  himself  made  the 
statement  that  he  did  not  want  any  authority,  and  yet  you 
are  going  to  put  that  great  power  in  his  hands.  You  per- 
sist In  giving  him  power.  You  are  not  responsible  to  your 
constituents  if  you  do  such  a  thing. 

I  have  been  asked  by  some  of  the  Members  on  the  front 
row,  "Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?"    That  is  a 
question    I   want    to    turn    to    now,    Mr.    Majority    Leader 
(Laughter.] 

WHERE    ARE    TOU    GOING    TO    GET   THE    MONET? 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  statement  of  October 
30,  is.sued  by  Mr.  Morgenthau.  a  statement  of  the  United 
States  Treasury  which  is  in  black,  but  should  be  in  red.  It  is 
not  good  bookkeeping:  it  is  tmethical  and  it  is  unsound. 
He  shows  that  we  are  in  the  "red"  as  of  that  day  $1,416,540.- 
868.52.  This  means  that  by  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year  or 
by  July  1  of  next  year.  1940.  you  are  going  to  be  in  'the 
"red"  $4,000,000,000.  This  administration  has  had  a  "red" 
balance  ever  since  it  has  been  in  office.  Let  me  show  you 
what  It  is  like: 

RncTvclt's  deficit"? 


Mar   4.  1933.  to  June  30.  1933 

June    30.    1914 

Juno  30    191.T 

June    30.    1936 

June    30.    1937 

June   30.    1938 

-June  30,  1939 

June  30,  1940   (estimated) 


SP.92.  600.  000 

3.409.000,000 

2.938.000.000 

4  361.000.000 

2   707  000.000 

1.459.000.000 

3.685.000,000 

4,000.000,000 

23.451.600.000 

A  Staggering  sum.  It  will  stagger  generations  for  100 
yeais  in  America. 

If  ca.^h  and  carry  is  good  for  neutrality  legislation,  it 
should  be  our  motto  in  handling  the  affairs  of  our  own 
Government.  The  only  thing  that  will  save  you  from  going 
In  t!ie  "r^d"  $4,000,000,000  this  year  is  a  war  boom  from 
Europe,  or  the  fact  that  you  might  get  into  the  war  and 
would  lhe:i  b-  able  to  cover  up  the  Treasury  statement  so 
badly  that  ycu  would  not  know  where  you  are.  That  would 
be  then  a  travesty  on  justice. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some  of  the  statements 
made  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  was 
out  campaigning  for  the  offioe  of  the  Presidency  On  Sep- 
tember 29.  1932,  at  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  he  made  this 
statement: 

We  are  not  petting  adequate  return  for  the  money  we  are 
spendlnF:  iii  Washington,  or,  to  put  It  another  way,  we  are  spend- 
ing al.oKether  too  much  money  for  government  services  that  arc 
not    needed,   practical,    nor   noceP.^ary.     And    then,   In   addition   to 

Dh'v  ^x^h.t^tl^^l^T^^i"^  ^°^   ""^"^   functions.     We   need   to  sim- 
piiiV  what  the  Federal  Government  is  giving  to  the  people 

I  accu.KP  the  present  admlnisiratlon  of  being  the  greatest  spend- 
ing   administration    in    peacetime    in    all    our    history      It    is    an 

^n^'^",  ''"""'^  I^"'  ^''^^  P''^^  ^"'■^"^  °"  bureau,  commission  on 
cornml.s.s.cn,  and  has  failed  to  anticipate  the  dire  needs  and  the 
reduced  earning  power  of  the  people.  Bureaus  and  bureaucrars 
co.i..;iibM',r..s  and  commissioners  have  been  retained  at  the  expen;»e 
III    mc   taxj;ayer. 

Then  in  addition  to  that  he  said: 
We  are  attempting  too  many  functions. 
Get  that. 
to^'the"uv'  le^  ^^'"P'^^y   ^'hat   the   Federal  Government   is  giving 
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No  truer  statement  was  ever  made  by  a  man  that  was 
running  for  office,  but  think  how  he  has  gone  far  afield 
from  what  he  said  then,  with  what  he  has  been  doing  in  the 
way  of  new  departments  of  government,   and  greater  ex- 
penditures of  government.     This  administration  has  estab- 
lished more  bureaus  than  any  five  previous  administrations 
It  IS  a  terrible  thing  to  conceive,  but  I  say  to  you  Members 
of  Congress  that  the  war  in  Europe  is  not  the  great  danger 
to  America  today.     The  great  danger  to  America  today  is 
the  break-down  of  our  financial  structure  and  our  funda- 
mental  principles  of   the   operation   of  government   under 
our  Constitution.    I  am  sincere  in  that.    It  is  the  ruination 
of  this  country,  and  you  Congressmen,  if  you  live  5  years 
more  at  the  way  we  are  going  now,  you  will  live  to  see  that 

t^ntf,"  "I^"  ^!?  !°  "^^  '^-    ^^  '^  Roosevelt  and  ruin.    He 
wants  to  be  a  dictator.    If  not,  let  him  return  the  power 

Sid  °he' w^uld^'o'^"  "^'^  ^"^  "^^  '''  ^  ^^°^°--  -  ^- 

T>.^'?"/T.v-^^'^''"°''  "°^  ^°  ^he  address  made  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  March  2,  1930.  over  the 

PaQlO  I 

U  we  do  not  halt  this  steady  process  of  bulldlne  commlsslnnq 

nvra^!^"^^'"'^'    '^'''^'   ^^^    ^^^^^   legislation     ike  lugeTveS^d 
ll^lu    °''"    u'^^  °"^  °^  ^^^   ^*^P^«  constitutional  provisions 
vve   shall   soon    be   spending  many   billions   of   dollars   more 

fJ^^  J?^   t  ^""^   Statement   then   and   it   is   more    true 

; hof^,;  7^   1°^^  ^^  "°^   ^^^^y  o"^   those   statements 

that  he  made  at  that  time?  It  is  horrible  to  conceive  and 
I  say  here  that  next  January  one  of  the  first  things  you 
are  going  to  be  called  upon  to  do  is  to  increase  the  limit 
Of  the  national  debt  from  $45,000,000,000  to  probably  $75  - 
000,000.000  or  maybe  $100,000,000,000.  because  It  would  not 
be  too  much  money  for  this  administration  to  spend  if 
you  are  going  to  be  in  power  for  8  years  more.     [Applause.] 

h.^i   0   ^^T.^  ""''"•  ,"°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^-     "^^^n  ^hat  is  going  to 
of-^f  "i  .  ^°'^'  '^  ^'°"   Members  on   the   Democratic   side 
think  that  IS  funny,  by  your  laughing,  if  you  think  It  is 
lunny  if  we  increase  the  national  debt  from  $45,000,000  000 
to  possibly  $100,000,000,000.  then   I  want   to  tell  vou   that 
there  is  something  wrong  in  Congress,  and  we  need  new 
conservative  Congressmen.     You  may  say  that  we  are  not 
fools,  but  we  do  the  things  that  fools  would  do  if  we  per- 
mit anything  like  that.      This  seems  to  be  a  funny  thing 
for  a  good  many  Members  of  Congress  today  the  way  you 
seem  to  rejoice  in  the  spending  spree  of  this  administration, 
but  with  me  It  is  a  serious  thing,  and  it  will  be  a  serious 
situation  with  the  rest  of  you  some  of  these  days  when  you 
look  back  at  your  record  and  see  that  you  have  been  respon- 
sible for  It— you  Members  who  have  been  for  everything  that 
anybody  wanted  in  your  districts  because  it  would  mean  votes 
for  you    and  you  know  that  you  broke  this  Gtovernment 
financially,  and  you  know  that  you  have  broken  down  our 
form  of  government.    Then  it  will  be  a  serious  thing  for 
the  Am.erican  people. 

ylew"?  ^^^^  °^  Kansas.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman 

Mr.  RICH.    Yes.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr  REES  of  Kansas.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  this 
would  be  a  pretty  good  time  to  remain  in  session,  stay  on 
the  job,  and  try  to  watch  the  foreign  situation  and  at  the 
same  time  take  care  of  the  tax  problem  and  national-defense 
problem  and  the  farm  problem  and  a  number  of  other  prob- 
lems confronting  this  Congress  and  the  country? 

Mr.  RICH.    I  think  the  gentleman  is  correct  and  that 
Is  the  reason  why  I  think  the  request  of  the  majority  leader 
should  not  have  been  granted  but  that  the  Speaker  should 
permit  Members  of  Congress  to  come  in  here  and  try  to  find 
a  solution  for  these  many  problems.    If  you  gentlemen  think 
you  can  keep  on  spending  and  spending  and  going  into  the 
red    at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  billion  dollars  a  year  you  will 
find  out  that  there  is  a  wreck  ahead.     Here  is  what  the 
President  said  in  his  speech  at  Pittsburgh.  October  19,  1932: 
The   credit   of   the   family   depends   chiefly   upon    whether   that 
f^°^x7J^  "''^"^^  ''^^^^^  ^^^  income.     And  that  Is  equally  true  of 
the  Nation.    If  the  Nation  is  living  within  Its  Income  Its  credit  la 
good. 
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If  In  some  crises  It  lives  beyond  its  Income  for  a  year  or  two 
It  can  u.sniilly  borrow  temporarily  at  reasonable  rates  But  if,  like 
a  spendthnlt.  it  throws-  discretion  to  the  winds  and  is  willing  to 
nuike  no  sacrifice  at  all  in  spcMidintj;  if  it  extends  its  taxing  to  the 
limit  of  the  people's  power  to  pay  and  continues  to  pile  up  delicits, 
then  It  is  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy. 

Why  not  put  cash  and  carry  in  effpct  while  operating  our 
Government.  Mr.  President?  Ca.sh  and  carry  i.s  good  m  neu- 
trality. Cash  and  carry  should  be  good  in  Government 
operation.  We  should  raise  as  much  cash  from  our  people  as 
we  spend. 

If  you  spend  more  than  you  receive  then  cut  down  your 
expenses.  That  is  the  sensible  thing  to  do.  That  is  a  true 
statement  I  just  quoted  from  the  President.  You  know 
that  we  are  on  the  road  to  bankruptcy  today  under  this 
administration  and  you  laugh  at  it.  We  have  been  on  that 
road  ever  smcf'  this  administration  has  been  m  power.  The 
President  said  he  was  going  to  balance  the  Budget  after  3 
years.  He  has  not  been  even  close  to  a  balance  and  he  never 
will.  But  next  y^ar  you  will  be  off  balance  more  than  you 
have  ever  been  since  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  been  in  office,  not- 
withstanding' the  year  you  paid  the  soldiers'  bonus.  And  it 
Is  a  horrible,  unjustifiable,  unbusinesslike  manner  of  run- 
ning cur  Government.  Never  v/as  such  poor  management 
shown  as  by  this  administration. 

[Here   the  gavel   fell.] 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  addre.ss  the  House  for  10  minutes  in  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  RichI. 

The   SPEAKER.     Without    objection,   it    is   so   ordered. 

Thfre  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Rich)  has  just  passed  to  me  a 
Treasury  state m.ent  of  recent  date.  I  am  afraid  that  the 
Imiited  time  I  have  will  not  permit  me  to  get  down  that  far. 

I  want  to  begin  with  the  Mellon  administration.  You 
Republicans  keep  saying  that  a  President  ought  not  to  serve 
three  terms;  yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  Andrew  Mellon 
served  three  terms.  It  is  the  Mellon  administration  I  want 
to  discuss. 

There  are  a  great  many  people  who  think  we  are  headed 
for  a  European  war.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  do 
everything  I  can  to  keep  us  out  of  it,  but  if  we  do  go  into 
war,  the  World  War  veterans  in  this  House  are  going  to  see 
to  it  that  the  •'dollar-a-year  men"  do  not  come  out  of  the 
war  multimillicnaircs.     [Applause.] 

We  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  these  international  blood- 
suckers, known  as  international  bankers  and  munitions 
makers,  do  not  coin  their  millions  out  of  the  blood  and  tears 
of  the  suffering  people  of  the  world  and  then  get  away  with 
it  when  the  war  is  over.     [Applause.] 

We  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  curbstone  patriots,  wordy 
warriors,  and  long-distance  heroes  do  not  pace  up  and  down 
the  streets  clamoring  for  war  and  then  dodge  the  draft. 
I  Applause.] 

We  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  what  happened  after  the 
last  war  does  not  occur,  again.  If  the  tax  laws  that  were  in 
force  at  the  time  the  war  closed  had  never  been  repealed 
by  the  Republican  administration,  we  would  have  paid  the 
national  debt  off  by  1930f     [Appliiuse.l 

I  love  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  RichI  as 
much  as  it  is  lawful  for  a  Democrat  to  love  a  Republican, 
but  he  talks  about  taxing  the  profits  of  this  war.  I  am  not 
only  in  favor  of  taxing  the  profits  on  this  next  war,  but  I 
want  to  go  back  and  tax  the  profits  on  the  last  war.  Then 
you  will  not  have  so  much  propaganda  for  us  to  get  into 
the  next  war.     (Applause.] 

When  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress  convened,  I  was  here: 
tl*  Republican  Party  was  then  in  power.  Very  few  of  these 
.service  men  were  here  then;  but  the  Republican  machine 
was  here,  and  in  power,  and,  by  the  way,  the  head  of  it 
was  from  Penn.sylvania.  Tliey  began  to  take  the  taxes  off 
the  big  interests,  and  they  continued  to  do  so  until  they 
took  off  hundred  of  millions,  if  not  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually that  we  needed  to  balance  the  Budget.  Not  satisfied 
with  that,  they  gave  back  four  or  five  billion  dollars,  all  told, 


of    taxes    that    had    already    been    collected,    and    cunlinued 
that  policy  until  1929. 

In  addition  to  that  they  refunded  the  foreign  d-^bt. 'spread 
it  over  62  years,  and  reduced  ih.'  intercut  .^o  far  below  the 
rate  we  have  to  pay  on  thf^  bond.s  this  Govcinnient  i.-siud 
to  get  the  money  for  thtm.  that  we  lo^t  $0,200  OOC. 000.  This 
v.-a.s  cU'Uc  to  str:n;:'h:'n  the  S'TUi-lMes  the  !arg  >  firiancial 
interests  in  thi.-  country  ht  Id  m  Euro;,.',  the  international 
bank  rs,  if  you  please,  who  miide  hundred.s  e.f  millions  out 
cf  the  war. 

Mr.  RICH.     Mr.  Speaker.  w:ll  the  gcnthman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Lei  me  finish  my  .statement,  plea.;e. 

If  you  Will  go  back  and  search  the  Record  you  will  find 
that  when  Mr.  Green,  of  Iowa,  wa.s  chairman  of  th»^  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Mean.s,  about  1924.  they  brouchl  in  a 
bill  to  return  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  big- 
inccme  and  inheritance  taxpayers  who  got  rich,  or  increased 
th'Mr  wealth,  out  of  the  war,  whrn  the  administration  then 
m  p.iw.-r  was  fighting  and  protesting  and  bemeanmg  us  for 
attempting  to  pay  the  soldiers  thru-  ad.)u.-;t.'d-service  cer- 
tificates. I  rose  and  pointed  out  to  Mr.  Green  that  he  was 
denying  what  he  called  the  bonus  to  the  soldieis,  but  was 
giving  a  b.inus  to  the  big  rich  of  this  country  who  were  able 
to  pay  and  who  made  a  large  part  of  thnr  money  out  of 
the  World  War. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wi.sconsin.     Will  th-^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  No:  let  me  fini.sh  this  statement.  1  w.ll 
yield  in  timr.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin for  a  question. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  How  about  the  Democratic 
Rirty  playing  Santa  Claus  in  a  big  way  when  they  forced  our 
American  citizens  to  turn  in  all  of  their  gold  to  tlv  Govern- 
ment fo'-  $20.67  an  ounce  or  go  to  jail  for  5  year.s  and  then 
imported  alme^st  Sll  000,000.000  worth  of  gold  from  foreigners 
and  paid  them  $35  an  ounce  for  it? 

Mr,  RANKIN,  Now,  that  is  the  first  wail  of  the  gold  bug 
I  have  heard  in  a  long  time.  [Laughter!.  I  will  come  to  the 
gold  standard  in  a  minute. 

In  1929— the  reason  I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 

cin.son  !Mr,  Sch,afer  !  was  b^-cause  he  was  here  at  the  time 

one  of  the  first  things  they  did  after  Mr.  Hoover  was  inau- 
purati'd  President,  when  everybody  knew  the  country  was 
broke  and  that  we  were  headed  into  the  givatest  depression 
of  all  time,  one  of  the  first  things  they  did  was  to  bring  in  a 
bill  here  to  turn  back,  I  believe  it  was,  $215,000,000  of  taxes 
that  had  already  been  paid  by  people  of  this  country  who 
were  most  able  to  pay. 

I  led  the  fight  against  it.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr,  ScH.AFER!  was  here  at  that  time,  and  my  recollection  is 
that  he  opposed  me  on  it. 

Now.  if  we  would  impcse  the  taxes  we  oucht  to  put  on 
those  interests  that  want  to  get  rich  out  of  tlie  war,  if  we 
would  restore  wartime  taxes,  go  back  and  tax  those  who  got 
iich  cut  of  the  last  war.  we  would  at  least  be  moving  a  long 
ways  toward  balancing  the  Budget. 

Mr,  RICH,  Mr.  Speaker,  v.-ill  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Yes;  I  yield  for  a  question,  not  a  speech. 

Mr.  RICH,  I  would  like  to  make  the  statement  that  on 
yesterday  I  voted  on  repeal  cf  the  cm.bargo  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  showing  that  I  did  not  want  manu- 
facturers m  this  country  to  make  a  profit  out  of  war,  I  will 
go  with  the  gentleman  to  vote  that  we  cut  tlie  profit  down  to 
notiiing  on  manufactures  of  war  materials,  but  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  did  not  vote  to  repeal  the  embargo,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  knows  it,  if  he  was  here. 

Mr.  RICH.  And  I  said  th"  gentleman  did  not.  Neither 
did  I. 

Mr.  RANKIN,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
for  a  question,  for  I  want  to  be  courteous,  but  I  ask  that 
he  not  take  up  all  my  time. 

Mr.  RICH.  When  Mr.  Mellon  v,-as  Srcrettiry  of  the  Treas- 
ury and  we  had  a  debt  .>f  $28,000,000,000,  did  he  n^t  reduce 
the  debt  from  $28,000,000,000  djwn  to  $16,000,000,000  dunny 
his  time? 
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Mr.  RANKIN.  No.  Now,  will  the  gentleman  let  me  answer 
that  in  all  politeness? 

Mr.  RICH.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  will  tell  you  how  he  reduced  It.  He  re- 
duced It  by  canceling  war  contracts  and  taking  credit  for 
the  proposed  appropriauons  Ihat  were  not  spent.  He  re- 
duced it  by  selling  goods  that  had  been  produced  to  carry  on 
the  war.  He  did  not  do  it  by  taxation  and  would  never  have 
djne  it  by  taxation. 

And  listen.  At  the  time  the  Republicans  were  giving  back 
by  the  hundreds  of  millions  the  taxes  that  had  already 
been  collected  the  Budget  was  not  being  balanced  by  tax- 
ation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 
Mr,  RANKIN.     I  yield. 

Mr,  BOLAND.  I  presume  that  by  his  reference  to  recipi- 
ents of  taxes  that  were  paid  back  the  gentleman  refers 
among  others,  to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.,  which  received 
SlOO  000.000  back  taxes. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  do  not  know  how  much  money  the  Beth- 
Ichf^m  Steel  Co.  received,  but  I  do  not  question  but  that  they 
got  certainly  not  less  than  $100,000,000. 

Another  thing,  Eugene  Meyer  was  head  of  the  Federal  Re- 
■■erve  System.  I  believe  he  succeeded  W.  P.  G.  Harding.  He 
had  gene  into  a  huddle  with  the  Republicans  and  agreed  to 
contract  the  currency  and  started  this  policy  of  deflation 
that  has  been  followed  ever  since,  and  finally  led  to  that  of 
burying  our  gold  m  the  ground. 

If  we  are  ever  gcing  to  get  out  of  this  condition,  if  we  ever 
intend  to  balance  the  Budget  and  restore  prosperity,  we  are 
going  to  have  to  stop  borrowing  money  from  the  rich  and 
giving  It  to  the  poor  for  the  rest  of  us  to  pay  back  with  com- 
pound interest;  v.e  are  going  to  have  to  take  that  gold  out 
of  the  ground  in  Kentucky  and  use  it  to  expand  the  currency 
to  bring  back  commodity  prices  and  restore  prosperity. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California. 
Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  am  in  hearty  accord  with 
the  gentleman's  views.  Docs  the  gentleman  think,  though, 
that  it  is  really  necessary  to  use  the  gold?  In  other  words,  we 
could  have  a  national  currency  quite  as  well  without  using 
the  geld  as  we  could  with  it.  could  we  not?  The  question  of 
value  is  psychological,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  RANKIN.  I  may  s^y  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
that  I  have  watched  the  managed  currencies  of  the  world  for 
the  last  10  years,  and  I  realize  the  great  danger  of  attempting 
a  purely  managed  currency.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  we 
would  go  back  to  a  bimetallic  standard  of  gold  and  silver  with 
the  reasonable  ratio  of  16  to  1,  and  issue  currency  against  the 
gold  we  now  have  under  the  present  law.  which  requires  us 
to  put  up  only  40  percent  of  gold  behind  every  dollar,  we  could 
issue  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  restore  agricultural 
prices,  to  restore  prosperity,  to  balance  the  Budget,  and  bring 
peimanent  prosperity  to  the  American  people;  take  people  off 
the  relief  rolls  and  keep  them  off.  [Applause.] 
(Here  the  gavel  fell,] 

Mr,  KELLER.     Mr,  Speaker.  I  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  my  own  remarks  immediately  after  the  two  speeches 
by  Hon.  Robert  F.  Rich  and  Hon.  John  E.  Rankin  today, 
involving  the  action  of  the  Repubhcan  Party  in  relation  to 
the  changes  made  in  the  tax  rates,  the  tax  collections,  the 
payments   on    our    public    debt,    and    the    effects    of    these 
changes.    I  did  this  because  of  the  very  limited  time  allotted 
to  these  gentlemen  made  a  clear  understanding  of  the  matter 
quite  difficult.    In  an  address  delivered  en  the  floor  of  this 
House  on  February  24,  1936,  I  discussed  this  whole  question, 
citing  the  facts  and  official  figures  on  the  entire  subject. 
So  many  Members  and  thinkers  on  the  subject  have  com- 
mented on  that  speech,  and  I  have  been  asked  for  so  many 
copies  of  that  speech,  that  it  occurred  to  me  that  it  ought 
to    be    repeated    for    the    general    information    it    contains. 
Therefore  I  offer  that  speech  under  the  unanimous  consent 
granted  to  me  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  Rich.  Mr    Chairman,  we  now  have  up  for  consideration  the 

agricultural   appropriation  bill.  i 
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Mr.  Keller^  Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  money? 

Mr  RICH.  If  the  gentleman  wants  me  to  answer  the  aue<;tlnn 
Which  IS  somewhat  irregular  at  this  time,  may  I  say  that  T^onoi 
think  there  is  a  Member  of  the  House  cf  Representatives  who  can 
answer  the  question,  because  I  have  asked  it  over  and  over  for  the 
past  year.     If  there  is  any  Member  here  who  has  the  Ingenuity   the 

t'nn''T'«^in'''''^,H'"S!'^  "'°''^^  ^°  ^^^  "P  ^"e  ^"d  answer  the  ques- 
t  on.  I  will  yield  him  my  time  right  now:  and  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  IS  the  man  I  should  like  to  have  try  to  answir  the  quesiTon. 

Mr,  Kelxer,  I  can  do  it, 

Mr.  Rich,  All  right,     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  for  that  purpose. 
ti.\?  «^       ™-  ^'"   Chairman,  we  have  heard  much  about  this  ques- 
tion. Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money?— that  I  interjected  the 
question  for  the  purpose  of  answering  it.     It  is  a  simple  maUer  to 

llorn  t  ""T^^  "^^  V^^"^'  ^""^  '^  ^^^'^ys  h^s  been  a  simple  matter. 
There  has  been  much  talk  about  balancing  of  the  Budget  but  there 
has  not  been  a  definition  given  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the  '•BudRet  "• 
Somebody  ought  to  get  up  here  and  tell  us  something  about  it 
mei?t  ^°'"^  ^°  '^°  ^^^^  ^^^^'  "^"^^^^  ^s  I  am  in  making  the  state- 
Mr.  Chairman.  4  v'fears  ago.  when  the  question  of  balancing  the 
Budget  came  up.  I  went  to  the  trouble  to  look  up  the  sub lect  with 
the  greatest  of  care  from  the  beginning  of  our  Government  to  the 
present  moment, 

Mr,  Martin  of  Massachusetts.  Will  the  gentleman  yield' 
Mr.  Keller.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
Mr,  M.^RTIN  of  Massachusetts,  Is  the  gentleman  going  to  make  the 
official  answer  now  as  to  where  his  party  is  going  to  get  the  monev? 
In  other  words,  is  he  speaking  officially?     I  mean,  does  the  Eentle- 
man  represent  the  Democratic  Party? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  am  representing  Ktnt  E.  Keller  only,  and  that  Is 
ruiTicicr.t  for  this  time. 

Since  we  started  in  we  have  been  cut  of  debt  once  In  our  lifetime 
a«:  a  nation,  and  then  only  for  a  short  time.  That  was  under  -Old 
Hickory  '  Jackson.  Tliat  was  the  only  time  we  have  ever  been  out 
cf  debt. 

On  the  average,  every  2  years  and  11  months  from  the  beginning 
of  our  history  to  the  present  time,  a  full  vear  has  been  a"  deficit 
year:  a  year  in  which  we  did  not  get  monev  enough  to  pay  our  bills 
for  that  year— that  is.  to  balance  the  Budget,  I  want  you  to  get 
this,  because  when  we  go  to  discussing  balancing  the  Budget  and 
where  we  are  going  to  get  the  money  and  hew  we  are  going  to  g^^t 
the  money  we  ought  to  see  what  we  have  done  in  the  past  because 
that  1,«  going  to  show  us  whether  we  can  or  whether  we  cannot  get 
the  nionev. 

If  we  have  In  the  past,  we  can  in  the  future.  Our  Treasury  report 
shows  That  In  the  144  years  of  our  constitutional  government,  from 

1789  to  1933.  both  Inclusive,  there  have  been  49  annual  deficits a 

little  more  than  one-third  of  the  years  of  our  national  existence 
have  been  years  of  unbalanced  Budgets,  Thirteen  cf  those  veafs,  at 
most,  were  war  years.  Thirty-six  years  of  unbalanced  Budgets  wei^ 
peacetime  vears.  All  the  war  years  were  years  with  unbalanced 
Budgors.  Of  the  131  years  cf  peace,  1  year  out  of  each  3  years  and 
8  months  showed  a  deficit— that  Is,  we  did  not  take  in  as  much  as 
we  spent.  The  whole  144-year  period  taken  together  shows  that  on 
the  average  1  year  cut  of  every  2  years  and  11  months  has  been  a 
deficit  year  with  Its  unbalanced  Budget.  Did  all  these  years  cf 
unbahinced  Budgets  luin  our  credit?  Did  we  ever  fail  to  nav? 
Certainly  not, 

Mr.  K.vrTSON,  Tell  us  how  to  get  the  money  first. 
Mr.  Keller.  Wait  JUGt  a  minute.    I  am  going  to  tell  you  how  to 
get  the  money. 

Following  the  Civil  War.  this  country  owed  a  Federal  Indebtedness 
of  17 ^,  percent  of  our  total  national  wealth.  Now  get  that.  At  the 
close  cf  the  Civil  War  the  United  States  Government  owed  17' ^^  per- 
cent of  our  total  national  wealth,  and  no  less  than  that.  Did  It 
cause  us  to  go  broke  in  paying  it?  Certainly  not.  We  nearly  paid 
it  o.rr  before  we  came  to  the  last  war.  We  could  have  paid  "it  out 
long  ago  if  we  had  tried  to,  or  if  we  had  been  more  interested  in 
paying  off  our  indebtedness  than  In  reducing  the  taxes  of  tha  rich 
people  and  prosperous  corporations. 

What  next?  From  that  time  until  this,  or,  from  the  close  of  the 
Civil  War  to  the  present  war.  we  have  learned  how  to  produce  about 
three  and  a  half  times  as  much  wealth,  man  for  man  as  we  could 
have  done  or  as  we  did  at  that  period.  This  simply  shows  that  if 
we  could  pay  17I2  percent  of  our  national  wealth  at  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War  that  we  could,  if  necessary,  pay  three  and  a  half  times  that 
proportion  of  our  national  wealth  reckoned  on  our  most  prosperoiis 
years,  if  we  needed  to. 

Tills  is  the  first  thing  I  want  to  get  clear  to  you.  I  want  you  to 
see  that  this  question  of  balancing  the  Budget  is  not  only  not  vital 
but  it  is  a  piece  of  nonsense,  in  my  Judgment,  to  bring  it  out  every 
time  we  get  up  here  and  talk  about  it,  unless  we  know  what  we  a-e 
talking  about. 

Now.  if  we  have  done  these  things  In  the  past,  we  can  do  them  in 
the  future.  I  say  to  you,  frankly,  that  our  necessities  at  the  present 
time  are  as  great  or  greater  than  at  any  period  In  our  history  even 
Including  our  periods  of  war.  We  are  under  as  great  obligation  to 
pay  whatever  taxes  are  necessary  to  take  us  out  of  these  conditions 
and  keep  us  out.  as  we  have  been  at  any  time  in  our  entire  history' 

Now.  you  ask  how  are  we  going  to  pay?  I  want  to  call  your  atten- 
tion to  one  more  thing  which  I  have  heretofore  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  this  House  when  I  was  a  great  deal  newer  here  than  I  am 
now.  and  that  is  this:  Following  the  World  War.  If  we  had  continued 
the  taxes  on  the  tax  books  at  that  time,  inside  of  the  first  10-year 
period  we  would  have  paid  every  penny  we  owed.  If  you  want  to 
verify  this,  get  the  tables  prepared  on  tiiis  subject  by  the  Joint 
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Commi'tee  on  Tnternal  Revenue  Taxes  that  serves  the  House  and 
Senate  together.  AH  you  have  got  to  do  Is  to  go  back  to  th^  ppeech 
delivered  by  my  rclhafnje  from  an  adjoining  district,  the  gentleman 
from  IHinnis  (Mr.  Parsons |,  who  submitted  the-^e  facts  to  IhLs  body. 
What  did  we  do^  I  will  tell  you  what  we  did  In.-^tead  of  paylntr 
It  when  we  had  it  to  pay,  we  turn^^d  around  in  1921  and  reduced 
the  incomi.'  tax  shamefully,  and  only  a  few  men  had  the  vision 
and  th"  understanding  to  see  where  It  was  leading  us.  We  ccjuld 
have  paid  the  whole  thing  inside  the  first  10  years.  We  could 
li.tve  paid  the  soldiers'  adjusted  compensation  at  that  time  and 
never  missed  the  money  if  Congress  had  desired  to  do  that.  But 
did  they  d'>=ir'»  to''  Oh,  no.  The  Congress  considered  it  much 
more  desirable  to  serve  the  very  rich  people  and  the  verv  prosperous 
corporations  than  to  pay  the  soldiers  their  compensation  Sn  they 
com.plettly  wiped  out  the  excess-profits  tax  in  1921,  becau.-e  thn 
In'^orip  and  fX':'ess-prcrlt,s  taxes  alone  had  brought  In  $4,000.000  000 
for  the  fiscal  year  of  1920.  making  a  total  national  revenue  mconie 
of  $6,694,000  000  for  1  year's  taxes,  actually  coUected  In  cash. 
But  the  tender-hearted  Congress  could  not  stand  such  cruelty 
to  the  war  profiteers.  So.  to  protect  these  friends  of  theirs,  they 
put  the  ,=oldiers  off  without  a  penny.  Again.  In  1924.  the  Con- 
gress reduced  the  income  tax  and  gave  the  soldiers  a  rain  check, 
good  ai't.T  20  years.  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that  thhs  Congres.s 
has  provided  fur  cashing  these  rain  checks  9  years  before  that 
Income-tax-reducing  Congress,  intended  it  should  be  done.  Not 
only  this,  but  if  we  had  kn(,wn  enough  to  do  this,  we  might  al'^o 
have  known  '■nough  to  prevent  the  panic  that  succeeded  in   1929. 

Mr.  Rich    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  KKi.LrR.  Certainly  We  could  have  had  money  enoueh  in 
our  Trea.-ury  s;  that  as  men  fell  out  of  employment  for  techno- 
logical rea.-ons.  we  could  have  reemployed  them  in  the  servic« 
cf  this  Govornment  and  there  need  not  have  been  a  single, 
solitary  unemployed  m.an  in  America. 

Mr.  Knt-tso.n.  Where  ar-^  you  going  to  get  the  money? 

Mr  Kflier.  In  Ju-^t  a  mcmf-nt  I  am  coming  to  that. 

There  need  net  have  been  a  single  idle  man  in  America 
there   are   at   the   present   time,   and   there   have   been   for 
100  years,  a  sufficient   numb^T  of  national   projects 
value  to  have  taken  up  every  solitary  man  who  fell 
throueh  no  fault  of  his  own. 

Mr.  S.VELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  Keller    Surely. 

Mr.  Snell.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  sav  that  he  objected 
to  the  fact  that  thoy  reduced  the  income-tax  rates. 

Mr.  Keller.  I  certainly  said  that. 

Mr  Snell.  If  I  recall  correctly,  the  reduced  income-tax  rates 
brought  m  m.ore  income  to  the  Government  than  the  former 
rates. 

Mr.  Keii.er.  The  gentleman  ought  to  go  back  and  look  up  the 
record  on  that. 

Mr.  S.VELL    I  think  that  statement  Is  correct. 

Mr.  Keii.er.  The  gentleman  is  wrong  about  that. 

Mr.  SNrr.L    I  think  thnt  is  ri^ht. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield'' 

Mr.  Keller.  I  yield. 

Mr    S.NTLL.  I-  not  that  statement  so? 

Mr  Keller.  No:  It  is  not  so.  Th'-  fl.scal  year  of  1920  broun-ht  in 
from  income  and  excess-profits  taxes  $4  000.000.000  in  cash.  After 
the  Congress  reduced  the  inc.  me  taxes  in  1^21.  the  Income  "from 
thai  scurce  fell  to  Just  half  rhat  amount  In  1922  and  never 
atr.iin  reached  even  that  fieire.  The  Er^ntleman  will  fi'^d  thi';  Bta'^e- 
ment  literally  true  from  the  Treasury  receipts,  and  no  state- 
ment even  by  Mr.  Mellon  can  change  the  fact  I  here  state. 

Mr.  McCoR.MACK.  I  do  not  undertake  to  say  that  I  know  every- 
thing f  r  know  anything,  hut  I  simply  express  mv  own  opinion - 

Mr    Rich    Let    Mr     Keller    talk— he   knows   everythliig. 

Mr  Keller  Sure,  I  do— for  yrur  benefit.  I  am 'giving  you  what 
you  need  if  ycu  will  only  heed  it. 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  I  am  very  sorry  for  my  friends  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Keller] 
to  yield  to  him  In  the  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
It  is  very  unfortunate,  but  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
yielded  to  me. 

We  had  a  deprps.«ion  In  1920  and  1921,  and,  of  course,  the 
amount  of  income  taxes  was  reduced  during  that  depression 
Naturally,  when  busines.s  came  back  the  returns  In  revenue  fn  m 
existing  law  Inc-eased.  and  I  think  my  distinguished  friend  from 
New  Ycrk  realizes  that  the  depression  of  1920-21  sharply  reduced 
the  na'i-nal  income,  but  the  national  income  came  back  very 
rapidly  because   we  whipped  rut  cf  that  depression   very  quickly 

Mr  SNn.L.  Every  time  the  Income  tax  has  been  reduced  it  has 
returned   mere   income   to  the  National   Government. 

Mr  Kelle>:  The  gentleman  from  New  York  Is  mistaken  com- 
pletely and  entirely  mistaken.  I  am  rather  suspecting  my  friend 
from  New  York  believes  the  statements  he  hears  made"  in  the 
stump  spef^-^hos  of  his  party. 

Mr    Glfford.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  yield  with  pleasure  to  my  friend  from  Ma^a- 
chusetts 

Mr  OTFEORD  FYrm  what  the  gentleman  has  said,  he  Is  golne 
to  pet  th"  mnn<^y  from  taxation 

Mr  KET.TER.  Certainly.  That  Is  where  all  money  for  carrvincr  on 
govtrnmert  conies  from,  always  has,  always  will,  "always  ought  to 

Mr.  Gif-joRn    Is  the  gentleman  ready  to  vote  for  those   taxes? 

Mr  Kflifr  Certainly.  When  a  proocr  tax  bill  Is  presented  I 
will  vot,.  for  it  and  work  for  it  all  the  way  down  the  line  Now 
I  want  to  follow  this  up.     In  1924  we  again  reduced  the  Income 
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taxes,  and  again  wc  gave  back  by  a  joint  rrs  )lution  taxes  that  wf^re 
due,  that  already  belonged  to  the  pei  pie  of  this  ccuntry.  In 
Ii<2*3  we  reduced  the  inci  me  tax  and  again  gave  back  by  jc^int 
re-solution   a  year's  ta.xes  that   belonged   to   th*-  people. 

Mr.  Snell  Tlie  condltlon.s  throughout  the  country  in  1924  and 
1928  were  alx5Ut   the  same. 

Mr    Keller    No. 

Mr  Snell.  When  we  reduced  'he  taxes  in  1924  It  produced  more 
Inccme  for  the  National  Govemm'^nt 

Mr.  Keller  Of  course,  the  gentleman  from  New  Ycrk  has  a 
perfect  right  to  be  wrrng  if  he  in.'ists  on  it.  But  the  Treasury 
receipts  show  the  perst.nal  Income  taxes  for  1924  to  have  been 
•$704,265,390  and  the  crrpora'^ion  incc^me  t.ix  to  have  been  $881,- 
549  346-  -a  total  income-tax  receipts  of  ?  1  58,"^  814  9H«- -  the  lowest 
receipts  for  any  year  over  a  10-year  period  prior  to  1931. 

Mr    Knutson    Will    the   gentleman    yield? 

Mr    Keller.  Yes:    I  yield. 

Mr  Knitson  The  gentleman  Is  an  expert  on  taxation.  Has  he 
givpii  any  con.'^ideraMon  to  the  cutting  down  cf  governmental 
expenses? 

Mr  Keixer  Yes:  that  has  been  my  work  for  mai^.y  years. 
(Lau^httr  i 

^Tr    Millard    Will   the   gentleman   yield "^ 

Mr    Kp;iLEa    I  yield  to  th"  tientl. man  f'nm  Ncv  York 

Mr  Millard  Doe,-  not  the  gentleman  think  th'^t  he  has  gotten 
thi.s  time  U!;der  fal.sp  pretenes:"  |  Laughter  j  The  eentleman  said 
h"  was  going  to  tell  u'  h  w  to  get  the  mcney.  and  he  has  not 
started  y^^t.  and  his  time  is  almost  tip 

Mr    Kfttfr    T  have   answered  the  gentleman's  question   already. 

Mr    Rich.  Will    the   gentleman   yiela? 

Mr    Kei  [  ER    Certainly 

Mr.  Rich  Will  the  eentleman  name  one  bill  where  he  has  voted 
to  cut  down   governmental   expenses'' 

Mr   Kemer    Yes;  I  vo^fd  for  one  of  your  bills.      [Laughter  ] 

Mr    Rich    Will   the  gc:.tl.'n-nn   name"  It^ 

Mr  Kelier.  Well.  I  will  lc^.k  it  up  and  gf^t  the  name  ai  d  the 
number       |  Lai;,']hter  ] 

Mr  HoFTMAN  Thp  gentleman  says  he  has  been  enraretl  In  cut- 
ting down  eovprnmen'al  expenses  for  years — does  not  the  geiiMeman 
think  that  that   was  love's  labor  lost?      |  Laughter.  | 

Mr.  Keller.  I  do  not  think  so  Now,  to  ge*  bick  to  this  reduc- 
tion of  income  tax  In  192."  yoti  reduced  the  income  tax  and  gav? 
bfck  certain  tax-"  T;i  1929.  In  Decpmbrr,  wh-m  Con<?res.s  m.  t. 
when  every  man  who  knew  anything  ab<ait  economic  histirv  kn.-w 
that  we  were  facing  a  national  panic  -knew  that  ever,-  time  we 
have  had  a  major  stock  crash  on  'hf  stock  market  we  have  had  a 
naMonal  panic  fcUcwrd  by  a  m-'onni  d' prp-'^ion.  Of  that  th<>re 
can  bf»  no  doubt  and  is  none  Y.t  in  1929.  und<^r  those  cordittons. 
facing  a  panic,  with  men  falling  out  of  Jr  bs  every  dav.  this  Con- 
gress voted  to  acnin  reduce  the  income  taxes  eiui  give  back  sup- 
posedly $160  000.000  to  the  sxiccescful  corpr^ratims  and  to  the 
successful  Income-tnx  catherers-  tho^p  v.ho  had  Incomes. 

Mr    Snell.  Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  Keller    Yes:   certainly. 

Mr.  Snell  Hew  can  vou  giv^  back  something  you  never  have 
h.^d' 

Mr.  KF^T.F.n  I  will  tell  the  gentleman  how  to  give  back  .something 
yoti  never  have  had  Ju-'t  vote  as  you  did  in  1929.  whm  the 
money  wes  due.  and  ycu  voted  to  give  it  bac'\-.  before  it  was  paid. 
You  did  that   in   1920,  in   1928.  in   192G    in    1024.  and   1021 

^I^  Sn'ki.l.  But  I  still  iramtain  thi't  vru  cunno*  give  b:u'k  some- 
thing that  you  never  hnve  had.  and  I  also  nialntain  that  tho«e 
tax  measures  p-oduced  m  im  than  the  r^thers  did.  and  I  would 
ask  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  |Mr.  DouchtonI  to  con- 
firm  that 

Mr  Kfttfr  And  I  w;ll  brine  that  b:ick  to  the  gentlnm.^n  and 
quote  what  your  Secretary  of  th-  Trea  ury  said  that  wher.rvrr  vou 
ptit  too  h;gh  an  Income  tax.  the  rich  man  will  not  pay  I  quote 
from  a  letter  from  Mr.  Mrllnn  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  aiid 
Mepns  Committee  dated  November   10.   1923: 

"Wav.-  will  always  hf  foimd  lo  avoid  taxes  so  destructive  in  their 
nature,  and  the  otMy  w;iv  t.i  save  th.e  situation  Is  to  put  thf  taxc:i 
on  a  rea-sonable  basis  that  will  permit  business  to  go  on  and  indu.s- 
try  develop." 

Mr  Snell.  The  gentleman  obtained  his  time  to  tell  us  where  they 
are  going  to  get  the  money 

Mr.  Keller.  But  I  have  answered  that  question  a  few  moments 
back      Through  taxes,  of  course. 

the    gentleman    from    Illinois   has 
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The    time    cf 


I   ask   the    gentleman   to   grant    me 


The    Chairman 
expired 

Mr    Kellfr.  Mr.   Chairman 
5  minutes  more. 

Mr.  Takver.  Mr    Chairman,  I  flieve  the  gentleman  obtained  his 
time  from  the  other  side. 

Mr   Rich    Give  him  some  time  so  that  he  can  answer  the  question 
because  he  has  not  said  anything  yet. 

Mr.  Tarver    Mr    Chalimau,  I  yield  5  minutes  more  to  the  gentle- 


m.an. 
Mr 
Mr 
Mr 


White.  Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Kelier.  Yes;  to  my  Irlend  from  Idaho. 

White.  Is  It  not  a  fact  that  dtinng  that  very  period  huge 
Income-tax  refunds,  and  one  item  of  $43,000  000  refunded  to  the 
Steel  Trtust  in  1927.  which  wa.s  collected  In  1917? 

Mr.  Kflleh.  And  is  it  not  a  fact  that  during  that  period  this  body 
voted  a  law  that  originally  provided  that  unless  when  you  paid  the 
Income  tax  you  protested  you  had  no  right  to  go  back  and  a^k  lor  a 


reb.Tte-'  This  body  revoked  that  law  in  1924  a'-d  they  wen'  back 
ana  my  r-cclk-ct:. -n  is  they  pa.d  out  cf  the  Troa.vurv  of'thi'  couutrv 
about  M  000  000  000  m  rebates  cou^irj 

Mr  Gifpc.p.d  And  having  reimpos<>d  all  of  the  income  taxe=  la<=t 
year  all  that  we  could  get  revenue  f.-cm.  if  the  cent.ei-an  is  new 
peine  to  get  his  money  from  taxes,  v. 11  he  teiru.^  what  kind  of 
taxes? 

Mr  Keilfr  I  shf.ll  b-  clad  to  do  that,  thouch  I  bv  no  mean^ 
acre.--   we   have  reimposi-d  all   the   inccme   taxes  'that   v/V   couV.   cet 

]^^]u'^ey.v'  ''"  ^"'"-^  ''  ^"  "^"^^  "^^"^  '^^^'^  income 'taxes. 

Mr   CrrF.  rj)    But  wc  are  getting  all  we  can 

Mr  Keller.  Ch.  no:  we  are  not.  We  are  ccing  to  co  in  mv 
Ji-"m-r.t  to  as  low  evemptlons  as  w::i  pav  for  the  collection  I^ 
England  they  are  down  to  as  low  as  $600  a"  v-ar.  and  we  will  come 
to  hat  rieht  here.  We  are  going  to  come  to  it.  and  we  are  eo'n^ 
hr..   n",    1  '^  ,^-^T  up  through,  and  if  the  sixteenth  amendment 

?>.;  o.  '7'  '^"'-'"f-d  by  th-  Court,  since  we  are  talkme  about 
the  Ccn.^tituticn.  we  will  enforce  the  law  and  we  can  get^all  the 
money  that  we  need  without  hurting  anvbodv 

We  are  eoing  to  take  It  and  do  not  think  we  are  not  We  are 
not  only  going  to  take  whatever  tax  monev  we  need  but  we  are 
Fc-ng  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  coming  here  as  a  government 
and  saying  to  e%-ery  American  man  and  woman.  -'There  Is  a  lob 
ready  for  ever^-  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work  "  and  we  are 
peine  to  see  to  it  that  they  have  that  job.  and  when  we  do  that 
we  will  produce  so  much  wealth  that  there  will  be  no  longer  any 
excn.se  for  poverty  m  this  country  of  ours.  And  when  we  guar- 
antee a  Job  to  every  man  and  woman  who  wants  to  work  no  man 
now  out  of  a  Job  n^r  who  has  been  out  of  a  Job.  nor  whose  Job 
h.as  e^-er  been  endant-e.^ed.  as  they  all  have  been,  net  a  one  of  them 
v.  1.1  object  to  paying  a  small  income  tax  to  insure  himself  a  job 
and  his  children  after  him.  It  will  be  the  cheapest  possible  Job 
insurance:  the  very  greatest  security  to  men.  to  bus  ness  to  gov- 
ernmeiilal  Instittiticns  That  is  the  only  solution  for  unemploy- 
ment—the guaranty  of  an  opportunity  to  earn  a  living— a  compe- 
tency, in  fact  ^ 

Mr    Treuiwat    Mr    Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr     Kellxr.  To   my   colleague   from   Massachusetts    surely     with 
pit  asurr 

Mr   Treadwat.  To  ask  the  gentleman  whether  he  thinks  the  pro- 
gram of  taxation  to  which  he  has  referred,  tromg  to  the  very  low- 
est   .'alaricd    people,   to   the   point   where    it    will    simply   be   fjavmg 
7  ^'it^  f-'-'-ipcticns.  will  be  a  very  popular  tax  with  those  in  control 
cf  'he  Dfm^cratic  Party.  Just  before  election? 

Mr  Kxi.iER  Let  me  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that  he  take  that 
home  to  his  own  party  and  sc-e  what  it  says  about  it. 

hir  Treadwat.  I  am  asking  the  gentleman.  He  has  stated  In  an 
authoritative   way 

Mr    Keller    Oh    no. 

Mr    Treadwat.  What  the  majority  party  here  are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  Keller    No,  I  am  not  stating  anv  such  thing. 

Mr  Treadwat.  I  would  like  to  know  "whether  he  thinks  that  will 
n  ake  votes  for  his  party  at  the  coming  election  and  if  that  theory 
will  not  make  votes,  then  I  prophesy  j\ist  as  strongly  that  the 
theory  that  the  gentleman  is  proposing  will  not  be  carried  out  by 
the  Democratic  majcrity. 

Mr  Kelier.  The  eentleman  may  be  entirely  right  as  to  that 
But  I  he?:  the  gen-lemai-.s  pardon  I  did  net  sav  that  I  was  speak- 
ing officially.  I  said  that  I  was  speaking  for  Kent  E.  Keller  and 
i.cbody  else 

Mr  Treadwat  But  we  respect  Mr.  Kent  E.  Keller  s  position  as 
c:.e  cf  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Party 

Mr  Kflleh  I  have  never  been  so  accused  before.  I  thank  the 
gentleman 

Mr    DorcHTON    Will  the  eentleman  yield? 

Mr    Kelleh.  I  yield 

Mr  DovcHTON  The  suggestion  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  indicates 
that  he  jud::«>s  the  Democratic  Party  bv  the  .'Standards  of  the  Re- 
publican Party.  He  knows  that  the'y  approach  a  question  of  that 
kind,  especially  matters  cf  taxation,  with  a  view  to  the  welfare  of 
t!.t-  Republican  Party  and  to  political  benefit-^,  rather  than  the  wel- 
fare cf  the  count.'-y.  That  is  the  viewpoint  cf  his  party,  and  he 
Just  naturally  assumes  that  the  Democratic  Party  proceeds  on  the 
sam.e  basis  as  the  Republican  Party.    That  is  a  false  assumption. 

Mr  Tkeadway  I  would  like  to  ask  the  eentleman  whether  he 
d.sputes  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  I  made? 

Mr.  Keller.  I  do  not  yield.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr  iREADWAY.  I  said  that  the  Dem.ocratic  Party  would  net  make 
this  kind  cf  taxes  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Iliincis  has  re- 
ferred I  stand  by  it.  and  I  ask  the  eentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  DorciHTONl  whether  he  disputes  that  or  not? 

Mr   BuRDicK.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of  order. 

The  Chairman.  The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr  BuRDicK.  The  gentleman  fiom  Illinois  has  been  given  the 
fioor  to  explain  where  we  are  going  to  get  the  m.cnev.  If  about 
40  cf  these  curious  ones  would  leave  him  alone  long  enoueh  oer- 
haps  he  can  tell  vis  q  e.    •  f 

Mr    Wearin    Will  the  gentleman  j-ield? 

Mr    Keller.  I  yield. 

Mr.  Wearin.  If  I  remember  correctly,  we  have  had  about 
$.  uOO  000.000  m  emergency  appropriations  since  the  Democratic 
l-arty  came  into  power.  I  believe  it  is  tru?  that  there  has  been 
an    increase    of    approximately    $67,000,000,000,    or    thereabouts     in 
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bank  deposits,  national  income,  and  things  of  that  character  since 
President  Roosevelt  came  into  pcwer  That  migiit  be  one  way  in 
*^  hirh  we  cculd  pay  that  debt  of  $7,000,000  000 

Mr.  Keller.  Certainly. 

M:.  Lambfth.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Kellek.     I  \ield. 

Mr  Lambeth.  Does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  the  best  prog- 
ress we  could  make  towaid  balancing  the  Budeet  is  to  get  the 
naticnal  income  returned  to  normal,  and  has  that  not  been  gradu- 
ally. s.eadUy.  and  appreciably  increasing  ever  since  the  present 
aamini.'^^tration  went  into  power  on  March  4.  1933? 

Mr.  Keller.  The  eentleman  has  anticipated  exactly  what  I  am 
I  coming  to.  and  I  thank  him  for  doing  so.  In  1928  and  1929  our 
1    national   income   was  about   $90.000  000.000  a  year 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

$40*000^''^  ^T.!!!,/''t,l"^^  '^  moment.  Our  Income  fell  to  under 
$40,000  000.000.  about  thirty-seven  and  a  half  billion,  as  I  recalL 
We  have  returned- it.  through  some  method  or  other  to  about  flfty- 
fi\e  billion.  But  what  I  want  to  put  to  every  one  of  you  not  as  a 
partisan  matter  but  as  a  matter  of  common  sense,  is  this,"  that  the 
minute  we  return  cur  national  income  we  will  have  no  trouble  in 
pacing  whatever  amount  of  yaxes  we  may  require 
Mr.  Crawtord.  And  relief  goes  out? 

r^.^r^f?^^-  ^^   ""^^^^^   ^°^^   °"^-     '^^^  gentleman   from  Michl- 
gan  makes  a  suggestion,  and  it  is  a  splendid  suggestion,  that  Just 

^d  pr"o^'riT  ''^^'^^  ^^^  national  income.  reUef  goes  out,  naturally 

Mr.  CHRisnANsoN.  Will  the  gentleman  yield'  ' 

Mr    Keller.    I  yield. 

nr^^r.f^^^'^^^''    "^  ^^^  gentleman  any  figures  to  show  whether 
or  not  the  drop  in  national  income  from  1929  to  1932    and  the  in- 
"^:^f!  ^'^°^   ^932  to   1936,   bear  any  relationship   to  the  drop  a^d 
increase,  respectively    of  the  national  income  in  other  countries 
and  of  world  income?  w«*^i^ico, 

Mr  Keller.  Oh.  yes;  I  have  a  great  deal 
RETORD^p?eaS*'''^'''  "^^"  ^^^  genUeman  put  those  figures  In  the 

rr^^'  r^^"^-  "^^^^  }  '^"^'  ^  °^^^«  ^^^^  Suggestion  to  the  gentle- 
man^ that  the  proof  of  the  fall  of  naticnal  income,  the  proof  of 
panic,  the  proof  of  depression,  lies  in  one  thing— that  is  the  oer- 
centage  of  unemployment  in  the  country.  I  want  to  call  thiTto 
your  attention.  I  am  going  to  give  you  facts.  The  fact  is  that  at 
the  present  time  all  cf  Europe,  with  its  550.000.000  people,  has  about 

S  ^97  nn^^"^",  °'l"'°''  unemployed.  The  United  States,  with 
Its  127.000,000  people,  has  more  than  10.000.000  tinemployed  Can 
the  gentleman  tell  us  why  this  is  true?  y^^i^-     »-an 

Mr.  Christianson.  Despite  the  resourceful  and  beneficent  admin- 
istration we  have  had  during  the  last  3  years'' 

T.o'i^.n  wl"^  °^'  ^  ^^  ^^^  gentleman's  pardon.  You  cannot 
parallel  them  to  save  your  soul.  v-o^nui, 

loafed  *^"'^"*^^N.  But  we  stiU  have  actually  11,400,000  unem- 

Mr.  Keller.  The  parallel  is  not  there. 

Mr.  Rich.  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Kelleh    1  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  rich.  Mr.  Green  last  week  said  there  were  11.400  000  out  of 
emploN-ment^  Harry  Hopkins  says  we  are  going  to  have  more  on 
relief  now  than  we  had  a  year  ago.  If  we  are  letting  better  wh? 
the  unemployment  and  why  the  greater  amount  of  relief        ' 

Mr.  Keller.  I  do  not  say  we  are  getting  better  on  unemployment 
I  aid  not  say  I  accepted  Mr.  Green's  figures.  I  gave  the  fi'eure  I 
nght  conservative,   although   I   think   Mr.   Gr^n   is   practically 

Mr.  McCoRMACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  vield' 
Mr    Keller.  I  yield.  j"=^". 

Mr.  MCCORMACK.  I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  very  powerful 
argument  and  a  complete  answer.  The  answer  was  so  complete 
T  ft',.,V  tl  "°^,^^^'^  ^°  ^k  the  gentleman  about  unemplo^nt. 
I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a  powerful  and  compelling  ^swer 
[Applause  and  laughter. |  I  might  make  the  observation  that  when 
we  get  back  to  1929  levels  with  the  present  tax  laws  on  the  statutS 
books  It  is  conservatively  estimated  that  the  Government  wUl 
receive  a  revenue  of  $8,000,000,000  a  year  ernmenc    wm 

h.-^^'v^h'''^   ^'^  ^^^^'  °^  <^^^'  "will  enable  us  to  do  what  we 

IltiA  t?    10   uo. 

Mr.  Lambeth.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  think 

Mr.  Keller.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
IHere  the  gavel  fell.] 

ALICE   EVERETT    COX  ' 

Mr,  WARREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oflfer  a  privileged  resolu- 
tion from  the  Committee  on  Accounts  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follow-s: 

House  Resolution  304 

Resolved.  That  there  shall  be  paid  cut  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  to  Alice  Everett  Cox,  widow  of  O  E  Cox  late  an 
employee  of  the  House,  an  amoimt  equal  to  6  months'  salary  com- 
pensation, and  an  additional  amount,  not  to  exceed  $250  to  defrav 
funeral  expenses  of  the  said  O.  E.  Cox.  ' 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 


.>  \''': 
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tATTN  .'■MFRir\>7  TR.ADE 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  addre?.s  the  House  for  2  minutes  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remark.-'. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HENDRICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  membership  to  House  Joint  Resolution  394,  vUi.ch 
I  introduced  in  the  House  and  which  has  been  introduced  in 
the  Senate. 

This  resolution  provides  for  the  establishment  cf  a  joint 
congressional  committee,  con.sisting  of  five  Members  of  the 
Senate  and  five  Members  of  this  House,  to  n>ake  a  thorough 
study  and  investigation  of  the  ways  and  means  by  which  the 
United  States  may  assist  and  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  economic,  commercial,  and  cultural  relations  between 
the  various  American  republics. 

This  investigation  is  important,  not  only  from  the  view- 
point of  improving  Latin  American  trade  relations,  but  ai.so 
becau.-e  it  will  bring  out  the  problem  of  the  cultural  pene- 
tration of  Latin  America  by  Germany  and  Italy,  with  it.s 
consequent  threat  to  the  peace  of  this  continent,  and  should 
disclose  how  this  penetration  and  threat  can  be  met  by  tlie 
United  States. 

I  will  present  the  Congress  with  further  facts  in  support 
of  this  resolution  early  next  session,  and  I  will  appreciate 
your  support  in  getting  it  adopted. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  figures  indicate  that  Latin 
America  is  an  important  customer  in  the  world  markets. 
In  1937  the  20  Latin  American  republics  purchased  $1,636,- 
000,000  worth  of  goods  in  the  world  market,  or  5.9  percent 
of  all  the  world's  imports  for  that  year.  In  the  same  year 
these  republics  sold  $2,390,000,000  worth  of  goods  in  the 
woild  market,  or  9.5  percent  of  all  the  world's  exports  for 
that  year. 

In  1937  the  United  States  bought  $672,000,000  worth  of 
goods  from  Latin  America,  which  was  21.7  percent  of  our 
total  imports;  and  in  the  same  year  the  United  States  sold 
$578,000,000  worth  of  goods  to  Latin  America,  or  17.2  percent 
of  our  total  exports. 

It  is  interesting  to  look  at  the  Department  of  Commerca 
figures,  expressed  in  terms  of  percentage,  covering  Latin 
American  purchases  from  the  chief  indtistrial  countries  dur- 
ing 4  key  years,  and  sales  to  these  countries  during  the  same 
years.  The  years  are  1913,  which  is  the  pre-"World  War 
year;  1929,  which  is  the  peak  boom  year;  1937.  the  year  of 
postdeprcssion  recovery;  and  1938,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
a  slump  year. 
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During  1937  and  1938  England  lost  ground  in  Latin  America, 
both  in  sales  and  purchases,  while  Germany  gained  as  a  result 
cf  its  barter  program.  The  principal  export  items  of  the 
Umted  Kingdom  to  Latin  America  in  1937,  and  the  principal 


export  items  of  Germany  to  Latin  America  in   1938.  are  as 

fiillows; 
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Principal  export  items  of  Germany   to  Latin  America  in   1938 
^  (In  thousands  of  do!lars| 
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As  a  result  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  theie  is  virtually 
no  export  trade  from  England  to  Latin  America,  and  abso- 
lutely none  from  Germany;  and  it  is  thi.s  vast  trade  that 
United  States  industry  can  secure  and  keep  if  it  Ls  handitd 
on  a  firm  foundation  and  with  a  proper  understanding  of 
th?  problems  involved. 

The  future  of  the  United  States  lies  to  the  south,  and  if  we 
bend  our  efforts  to  effecting  closer  relationship  with  Latin 
Amenca  we  will  never  worry  about  getting  entangled  with 
the  petty  quarrels  of  old  Europe. 

Too  few  of  us  realize  the  tremendous  potentialities  of  South 
America.  For  example,  1  of  the  20  Latin  American  republics 
aJone  has  an  area  larger  than  that  of  continental  United 
Statf>s.  That  republic  is  Brazil,  which  has  a  population  of 
45.000.000. 

I  have  recently  had  the  good  fortune  of  receiving  first- 
hand from  a  young  and  talented  Brazilian,  M.  Pio  Correa, 
Jr.,  a  vast  amount  of  information  concerning  this  interesting 
country  of  Brazil.  It  appears  that  this  country  is  rich  in 
radioactive  minerals,  nickel  ore,  rubber,  precious  stones,  baux- 
ite ore,  mineral  oil,  vegetable  oil,  fibers,  and  a  host  of  other 
products  which  should  be  of  importance  to  our  industrial  and 
economic  life. 

Am.on-   the   other    19   Latin   American   republics   we   fini 
Argentina,   Bolivia,   Chile,   Peru,   Colombia,    and    Venezuela 
with  a  combined  population  equal  to  that  of  Brazil  and  wi'h 
products  that  possibly  will  likewise  fit  into  our  economic  and 
industrial  life. 

Here  at  our  very  doorstep  are  100,000.000  potential  cu.^- 
tomers,  who,  if  given  the  opportunity,  will  buy  our  products 
instead  of  those  of  Europe,  and  who  will  thus  give  employment 
to  our  millions  of  unemployed. 
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A  joint  congrc-^sional  committee  is  the  proper  bodv  to  delve 
into  all  the  matters  pertammg  to  Latin  America,  and  when 
th-:.  qu-stion  01  pas.^af.-e  of  this  resolution  comes  before  this 
House  as  I  trust  it  will  m  the  opening  days  of  the  next  ses- 
sion. I  will  apam  address  this  House  with  more  and  complete 
facts  and  firures  pertaining  to  our  Latin  American  friends 
and  neighbors.     1  Applause.]  "  i^Lnus 

EXTENSION  OF  REM.'\RKS 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  foUowing  the  speech  of 
the  gent  eman  from  Mississippi  iMr.  Rankin]  on  the  subject 
he  and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Rich)  have 
discussed  here  this  morning,  and  to  include  a  speech  I  pre- 
viously made  in  the  House  of  Representatives  which  gives 
certain  facts  and  figures. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr.  Keller]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

president  ROOSEVELT 

Mr^  DUNN  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Dunn  J"? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  unjust  criticism 
comes  qmte  often  from  some  Members  of  the  House  against 

Budget'''' w^"^^'  'J^'^'  ^^  ^^^  ^'°^  ^^  ^'^  b-^-^-^d  the 
Budget.  When  Mr.  Roosevelt  took  office  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  in  the  United  States  were  on  the 
verge  of  starvation;  thousands  of  banks  had  faUed  and  thou- 
sands of  unfortunate  human  beings  who  had  placed  their 

pIT  ,?v,^^°k'  ^''"^'  '°"^^  "°^  ^^t  it  back.  Since  Mr. 
Roost  velt  has  been  in  office  we  do  not  hear  of  people  starving 
n  death.  When  they  put  their  money  in  L  bank  todS 
the>  know  it  is  safe.  President  Roosevelt  may  not  have  been 
able  to  balance  the  Budget,  but  he  did  one  thing-he  bal- 
anced the  people's  stomachs  with  good,  substantial  food 
He  also  would  have  accomplished  a  great  deal  more  if  the 
majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  would  have  supported 

to  provide  the  necessities  of  life  for  t.he  people  who  are  out 
of    employment    and    others    who    cannot    work    because    of 

balan7.H  ?A  "?''  '^'  ^''^^'''  ^^  ^"  "^>'  °P^^i°"-  ^eing  well 
oaJanced.     [Applause.] 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

i^J.i^T^'^^^-  ^'-  ^^'^^'^-  ^  ^^^  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post, 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Houston  1^ 

There  was  no  objection. 

pvffn A°''''"  °^  Nebraska  asked  and  was  given  permission  to 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record 

co^srnPf  ^^  °!,  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  report. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Geyer]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  I  delivered  on  Labor  Day  at  Milwaukee  before  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 'to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection, 

OUR    DUTY    AS   MEMBERS    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  4  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  LMr.  VoorhisJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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i^l\l^?^fi^  °^  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  short 
time,  either  today  or  tomorrow,  the  Congress  as  a  whole  wiU 
have  definitely  decided  the   particular  road  which    in  \Z 

"^mZv^ -^IT"'^'  °f  '^^  '^^"^^^■^'  ^^  t^^  road  -AJSerica 

he  HiffiL  f  ^"^"^P^i"^  to  Steer  our  ship  of  state  through 

tote  in  f.       ^fZ^  °^  P'"''"^  international  affairs.    I  shlll 

It  wi  r/hP      °^  the  conference  report,  including  as.  of  course. 

v  .  onl  HpI  ""? \  °^  ^^'  '"^^^^^°  ^^  ^'^"  as  the  other  pro- 
visions designed  to  prevent  our  involvement.  As  one  Mem- 
ber who  voted  yesterday  to  instruct  the  House  conferees^o 
retain  an  arms  embargo  along  with  the  other  imSnam  nro- 
v'lsions  of  the  Senate  bill,  may  I  say  that  fror^w  on  if^ 
n  my  opinion,  my  duty  and  the  duty  of  every  single  person 

maStVand'tn'^f  ^T  '^^^  ^^^^  ^^^"  determined  byYhe 
^Tl^l  t  ^'^  ^°  '^^'■'■y  °"t  the  task  which  everyone 

N«tinn       r'.  ^'^  ^^'^'   "^"^^^y-  the  task  of  keeping  th"' 
Nation  out  of  war.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say.  first,  that  I  do  not  believe  Mem- 

?he'confl^tp"°"?.r^°  ^°'^^  '^''^'^-^  against  inltru^tSg 
to  hp?n  th  •  '^>-  ^^^''  ''^^^^  yesterday  because  they  wanted 
to  help  the  munition  makers.  I  do  not  believe  any  Member 
of  this  House  would  do  that.  But  we  must  guard  agSnst 
the  consequences  of  our  action.  I  have  here,  however  flgi^es 
on  the  profits  of  various  corporations  for  the  last  qulnS 
of  this  year,  which  show  conclusively  to  me  that  unle^we 
pass  effective  excess-profits  legislation  we  are  g?ing  tola^e 
a  serious  dislocation  of  our  domestic  economy  nfavofo? 
the  munitions  industry  and  against  our  normal  peacetin^e 

o"  $To  420  OO^^^^'lf  ^rl"f  ^^^-  ^°^  '^^^^'^^  ma7e'a'net"rofi 

IS  ta  k  of  fnrthp'  ^'  "-^"'^  ^"^'^'^  °^  ^^^  y^a^  a^d  ^till  Ihere 
s  talk  of  further  price  rises,    other  steel,  aircraft  and  simi- 

PonrnrnS^r^  tf  °T'  '^^  ^''^'  ^^^^"^^^  '^  profits.  Du 
fnr    h^  fi    .  r?'  ^^'  ^^  ^  ^°"^^^  "^  ^^^S  Were  $31,000  000 

«?1  tool  f-  ^  K?'^  °^  '^2^  ^^^y  ^^^e  $62,000,000.  This 
all  took  place  before  repeal.  Hence,  after  repeal  excess- 
profits  taxation  becomes  more  than  ever  necessary 

AlliPH  no^'n  '^  '"  ^i"""'^  ''^''^^^'^  that  the  purchases  of  the 
Allied  nations   and  anyone   else  engaged  in   war   who   buy  - 

^[riP  of     ^'^^°^^^  to  be  more  and  more  weighted  on  the 
side  of  munitions  and  less  on  the  side  of  the  things  wh  en 
they  would  normally  buy.    We  must  put  into  effect  at  once 
measures  to  mamtain  a  decent  opportunity  for  our  peace 
time  industries  and  to  combat  unemployment  in  them 

It  IS  most  important  that  we  concern  ourselves  about  the 
solution  of  our  domestic  problems.    I  am  not  going  to  elabo! 
rate  upon  that  matter.     I  think  there  are  certain  ad^kist 
ments  in  our  W.  P.  A.  that  need  making,  and  I  tLk  it    s 
most  important  that  every  one  of  us  should  be  careful  to 
protect  the  rights  of  labor,  as  well  as  the  righ^  of  civn 
he '  Susa? nn  Tn 'Ih'  ^^^^^^t  especially  to  my  attention^i 
the  refusal  up  to  this  tune  of  the  Consolidated  Steel  Co 
to  bargain  with  the  Metal  Trades  Council  of  organized   aS^ 
n  Los  Angeles^  For  the  company  to  take  this  attitude  after 
the  American  Federation  of  Labor  put  forth  such  great  effort 
to  secure  a  fair  share  of  shipbuilding  business  for  southern 
Calif orma  seems  to  me  hard  to  understand.     This  is  one 
example  of  what  may  happen.    I  think,  further  it  L  neces- 
saiy  that  we  solve  our  unemployment  problem  and  our  awi- 
cultural  problem.     It  is  necessary  that  we  si^nd  mosT^f 
our  energy  in  those  directions.    And  I  beUeve  it  Is  im^ortanf 
in  the  days  that  lie  ahead  for  us  to  have  the  be^Ce?- 
standing  we  can  possibly  obtain  of  the  attitude  and  problems 
not  only  of  all  groups  of  the  people  of  our  own  Nation iSt 
wnrM     T^^^"^^  ^"^   ^mi^x^^^   of   all   the  nations   in    th' 
thpiVn     '^'  °i  ""  mevitably  has  deep  convictions  about  ail 
these   hings.    Peace  may  depend  on  cur  understanding  other 
people's  convictions.  ^         '^ 

I  appeal  to  you  today  primarily  for  unity'  of  our  own 
efforts  and  secondly  for  an  earnest  approach  to  our  domes- 
tic  problems,  out  of  which,  in  my  opinion.  wiU  come  the  best 
protection  against  the  possible  involvement  of  this  Nafinn 
m  war.  i^atiuu 

Finally  I  believe,  as  I  have  already  said,  that  this  Nation 
shoiild  attempt  to  spread  understanding  throughout  the 
world,   that   at  aU  times  and  in  aU  places  our  influence 
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should  be  thrown  wherever  we  can  most  effectively  throw 
it  for  the  speediest  possible  conclusion  of  these  hostilities 
on  the  basis  of  just  and  lasting  peace. 

Mr.  CASE  of  Snuth  Dakota.     Will  the  gentleman  yield?' 
Mr.   VOORHIS   of  California.     I  yield   to   the   gentltman 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  I  think  the  gentlpman  has 
made  a  very  constructive  suggestion.  I  wonder  if  he  noticed 
this  morning  that  evidence  of  this  maladjustment  has  already 
been  given  by  the  announcement  in  the  United  Press  report 
that  England's  purchases  from  the  United  States  would 
from  now  on  be  shifted  from  agricultural  products  to  war 
machines? 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  I  thank  the  gentleman  very 
much.  I  think  that  is  a  very  important  problem  to  con- 
sider and  to  aci  promptly  upon.  But  I  want  to  make  it 
plain  I  do  not  believe  any  Member  of  the  House  who  voted 
against  instructmg  the  conferees  for  the  embargo,  as  I 
mighty  nearly  did  myself,  cast  that  vote  because  he  wanted 
that  situation  to  obtain.  The  situation  does  obtain,  however, 
as  the  gentleman  and  my.self  have  tried  to  point  out,  and 
we  must  act  upon  it. 

I  shall  vote  for  the  bill  even  though  it  contains  no  em- 
bargo because  I  believe  it  contains  provisions  which  will 
saf.'guard  America  against  involvement  in  this  war — either 
because  of  outstanding  debts,  the  destruction  of  shipping,  or 
loss  of  American  lives. 

I  voted  to  instruct  the  conferees  to  insist  up'^n  kpeping 
the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition.  I  did  this  because 
I  know  thp  munitions  traffic  is  wrong.  I  did  this  because  I 
Gund  it  one  way — the  only  way  open  to  me  at  the  time  to 
attempt  to  guard  again.st  an  unhealthy  and  certainly  disas- 
trous munitions  trad"  boom  in  the  United  States.  We  will 
sell  more  m.unitions  and  less  fruit,  less  machinery,  less  of  all 
peacetime  goods.  I  voted  for  this  embargo  because  I  know 
the  miuniiions  traffic  is  wrong  and  because  I  dread  to  .see  <  nv 
country  make  profits  by  the  sale  of  weapon.-  to  other  na- 
tions when  we  ourselves  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war. 
The  very  profits  of  such  a  trade,  I  am  afraid,  may  prove  a 
most  powerful  force  drawing  us  toward  war.  I  hope  the 
profits  can  be  controlled.  I  hope  I  will  be  mistaken  in  m.y 
fears.  I  hope  that  the  forceful  arguments  of  those  who  have 
said  that  lifting  the  embargo  was  the  road  to  peace  will 
prove  to  be  true. 

Had  the  em.bargo  been  retained  in  our  legislation.  I  should 
have  been  ready  to  repeal  it  at  any  time  with  regard  to  any 
nation  whose  civilian  population  was  attacked  by  enemy  air- 
plane bombmg. 

The  greatest  services  we  can  now  perform  for  freedom 
and  df-niocracy  are  three:  First,  to  solve  our  problem  of 
unemployment  and  to  solve  it  with  fundamental  measurp.s 
that  will  be  lasting  and  not  by  means  of  allowing  a  war 
trade  boom  to  develop:  second,  to  work  unceasingly  for  peace 
as  soon  as  possible  and  on  the  most  fair  and  just  po.'^sible 
terms  to  all,  inc'.uding  Germany:  thiid,  to  work  among  the 
neutral  nations  to  develop  now  a  formula  for  decent  settle- 
ment of  the  problems  of  the  nations  and  for  a  lasting  peace. 

The  greatest  services  we  can  perform  for  England  and 
France  are  to  promote  the  earliest  possible  peace  and  to 
demonstrate  that  a  democracy  can  conquer  the  problem  of 
unemployment. 

Our  iTiimediatp  tasks  are  those  I  have  mentioned  plus  the 
one  m.ost  n«ce?.^;ary  task  without  which  we  can  accomplish 
non'-  cf  the  othrr^:.  That  one  most  necessary  task  is  to  keep 
cur  heads,  to  r»  Tuse  to  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  propaganda. 
to  kejp  cur  Nation  herself  at  peace.  Tl-iis  we  can  do  if  we 
h:'.vc  the  will  to  do  it  and  if  we  keep  very  busy  at  the  jobs  I 
have  outl.ned.     But  if  will  not  be  easy. 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.l 

Mr.   HOOK.     M"    Speaker,   a   parliamentary   inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.     The  gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc'ober  27  the  gentleman 
from  MiLhi.Tan  i  Mr.  Hoffm.\n1,  under  special  order  cf  th- 
H'nise,  had  the  floor.  I  asked  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
this  question: 

Doos    no'     the 

"^  ""  ■  purveyors 


-,      .  5:ent!pn^..-n    think    it    is    abou:    time    th.-i'    rvrn 

Mt-mberb   cf   Cungrea:,   restrain   themselves   us   purvevors   of   hate.' 


The  CoNCREssiON.^L  Reccrd  has  btvn  changed  to  read, 
"purveyors  of  false  information,"  and  the  answer  has  been 
changed  to  read  "purveyors  of  false  inform.atlon."  Is  this 
correct  procedure?  Does  a  Member  have  a  right  to  change 
the  form  and  the  substance  of  a  que.stion  and  the  form  and 
substance  of  an  ansv.-tr  in  ;he  Record? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  rule  is  that  no  Member  has  the 
right  to  chan-e  u  statement  made  by  h!.x  atlvri.',;i:  y  in  de- 
baie  without  the  consent  of  the  gentleman  who  Uiade  the 
statement.  As  far  as  was  stated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  the  Chair  does  not  know  who  made  the  alleged 
change.  Therefore  the  Chair  can  only  state  the  general 
rule. 

Mr.  HOOK.  The  change  was  made  without  my  consent 
and  without  my  knowledge. 

The  SPEAKER.  Of  cour.se,  the  Chair  has  seen  no  tran- 
script of  the  reporter's  notes  and  has  not  seen  the  ceip\  of 
the  speech  with  the  allef^.^d  changes,  so,  as  the  Chair  staged, 
he  can  reply  to  the  inquiry  only  by  stating  the  general  rule. 

Mr.  HO0K.  Then  thp  procedure  is  to  obMir.  the  tran- 
script of  the  reporter's  notes  and  determine  who  made  the 
change? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  would  be  a  preliminary  inquiry. 
The  gentleman  could  submit  a  unanimous-consent  request 
to  have  the  language  m  the  permanent  Record  corrected 
now. 

Mr.  HOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
th?  p?rmanent  Record  be  so  corrected. 

Mr.  MARTIN  ol  Massachuett.s.  Reserving  the  i  :ght  to 
obj-'ct.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  seeing  on  the  floor  the  g'-ntleman 
from  Michigan  who  is  involved  in  this  matter,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  to  withdraw  his  request  at  this  tur.-':  other- 
wise I  shall  be  obliged  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  suggests  that  the  e-  ntlem.an 
from  Michigan  .-hruld  be  present. 

Mr.  HOOK.  I  withdraw  my  request,  Mr.  Sp  ak<  r,  and 
shall  wait  until  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  on  the 
floor. 

ARMS  .AND   MITNITIONS   TRADE   WITH   KNCL.AND   .AND   FRANT 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan:mous  cm;ent  to 
address  the  H-juse  for  1  minute,  and  tc  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gen':!eman  from  Kansas? 

Th3re  was  no  obj;c*icn. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ri=^e  to  a>k  how  much  the 
United  States  is  willing  to  pay  for  the  aims  and  mtnitiun^ 
trade  with  England  and  France. 

Last  evening  I  was  amazed  to  learn  from  a  Unite(i  Pre.<^s 
di.spatch,  London  date  line.  Novemt>er  2,  written  by  thtir  staff 
correspondent.  Henry  T.  Gorrell.  that  the  revision  of  the 
United  States  arms  em.bargo  law.  while  opening  the  way  for 
large  British  arms  and  munitions  purchases,  was  expected  to 
lead  to  a  drastic  curtailment  of  imports  from  the  United 
Slates.     Mr.  Gorrell  writes  as  follows: 

Onp  aulhoriiative  .source  estimated  that  Brltl.^h  Imports  cf  cor- 
taiii  Americin  i;.d  ..si.-u,;  prccluLL:,  unci  fiiud.^tuSa  would  fa  1  c.T  as 
much  as  S150. 000.000  a  year. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  country  is  willing  to  pay  this  price 
in  order  that  we  may  sell  arms  and  ammuniti(;n  to  belligerent 
nafi.T.s.  This  writer  contends  that  the  purchase  of  w  <r  sup- 
plies from  the  United  States  wirald  b"  greatly  off.set  by  a  cur- 
tailment of  imp  rts  of  nonessential  mdiu trial  and  agr. cultural 
products.  It  is  his  contention  that  this  curtailnv  nt  i.^  neces- 
sary n  order  to  protect  the  exchun;ie  and  permit  the  uilimited 
purchase  of  arms  and  amm.unition 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  in  Mr.  Gorrell's  article  '.hat  he 
specifically  writes  as  follows: 

Th-  ofl-ct   of  thp  redu-ti-.n   of   Imports  from  tho  United  States 
undoubteaiy  w;Il  be  fe.t  ko"nly  over  widesp:oad  areas  of  Nfw  YcrU 
Oh;o.  Pennsylvania.  Mich.gan.  thi^  gram  bcitt,  of  the  M.ddic  Won" 
the  tcbarco  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  fruit  zones  of  Florida 
and  California. 

Th.^  motion-p.cture  industry  stands  to  lose  nt  least 
$30,000,000  a  year.  The  autumebile  indu<=try.  which  usually 
anuunrs  to  auout  $12,000,000  a  year,  i.;  already  at  a  stand-till. 
British  agents  are  reported  to  have  ceased  attending  tobacco 
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auctions,  and  we  do,  annually,  a  tobacco  business  with  the 
British  Isles  of  $85,000,000.  Fre.sh  fruit,  farm  machinery 
wheat,  livestock  products,  and  most  all  products  which  might 
be  listed  as  nones.sential  will  give  way  to  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition. 

Again  I  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  it  worth  the  cost?     [Applause.] 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.-k  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  and 
include  therein  an  article  appearing  in  the  Washington 
Times-Herald. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  cf  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

CONGRESS   SHOULD   STAY    IN   SESSION 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  20  .seconds. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  th° 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  arms  embargo 
has  been  lifted  we  must  make  doubly  certain  that  America 
will  remain  at  peace.  Congress  should  stay  in  session  as 
long  as  the  crisis  in  Europe  and  a  war  emergency  exists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Reserving  the  right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker 
what  is  the  reason  for  making  the  request? 

Mr.  THILL.  The  American  people  do  not  trust  the 
President  in  the  White  House.  I  have  received  hundreds 
of  letters— and  I  have  them  in  my  office— which  will  show 
the  gentleman  definitely  that  the  American  people  do  not 
trust  this  administration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

TULSA   UNIVERSITY    VERSUS   CATHOLIC   UNIVERSITY   FOOTEALL    CAME 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  announce  that  to- 
morrow at  Catholic  University  will  be  played  one  of  the  best 
football  games  you  will  have  an  opportunity  to  see.  It  might 
be  a  relaxation  from  the  events  of  the  week  to  see  this  game 
I  Applause.]  Tulsa  University  plays  Catholic  University 
Confidentially,  if  you  want  to  place  a  little  bet  on  Tulsa  you 
will  be  perfectly  safe  in  doing  so.  If  you  will  take  a  look  at 
the  team  in  the  gallery,  you  will  realize  that  my  advice  is 
good. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Does  the  gentleman  take  any  responsibility 
on  that? 

Mr.  DISNEY.  I  will  accept  the  responsibility  on  that  I 
am  going  to  place  a  little  money  myself.  [Laughter  and 
applause.] 

In  all  seriousness,  you  will  see  one  of  the  best  forward 
pa.ssers  it  has  ever  been  my  privilege  to  see. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wiU  state  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House 
for  Members  to  introduce  occupants  of  the  gallery.  I  am 
sure  that  the  rule  was  not  in  the  mind  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  not  introduce  them.  I 
just  noted  their  presence. 

The   SPEAKER.     The   Chair   calls   attention   to   the   fact 
because  it  is  contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  House.    Of  course 
we  are  all  glad  to  have  these  fine  young  gentlemen  present.' 

THE    TREASURY    STATEMENT 

Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  4  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  depart  from  the 
seriousness  of  the  last  few  days  and  try  to  support  if  I  may 
in  a  few  words,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr' 
Rich]. 

We  had  a  debt  after  the  war  of  some  $26,000,000,000. 
About  $3,000,000,000  was  paid  cff  from  the  sale  cf  goods  on 
hand,  and  not  such  a  large  amount  as  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  indicated. 

The  abuse  that  Mr.  Mellon  drew  from  the  minority  during 
those  days  was  great.  Real  enjoyment  on  the  part  of  the 
mincnty  was  had  at  his  expense.  He  went  quietly  on  and 
reduced  taxes  and  also  greatly  reduced  the  debt;  and  by 
reducing  the  taxes  he  encouraged  business,  released  capital 
and  made  it  possible  to  reduce  the  debt.  But  stUl  there 
lingers  on  the  old  enjoyment  had  at  the  expense  of  Mr. 
Mellon,  while  the  present  huge  debt  brings  woe  and  worry 
even  to  those  who  are  now  still  carping  at  him 

T  ^?ah?  ^  T^"^""  °^  ^"^stration.  I  happened  to  think  that 
I  rmght  quote — 

There  was  a  daschund  once  eo  long 

He  hadn't  any  notion 
How  long  it  took  to  notify 

His  tail  of  his  emotion. 
And  so  it  happened  that  while  his  eyes 

Were  filled  with  woe  and  sadness. 
His  little  tail  went  wagging  on. 

Because   of  previoiis   gladness 


[Laughter  and  applause.] 

extension   op   REMARKS 

request^'^u'^bmif  ^-  ''"'"'  '  "^^^  ^°  unanimotis-consent 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  is  to  extend  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
ffi  fn  ".J  '^^'"P^^te  report  of  the  proceedings  held  on  October 
18  in  the  afternoon,  at  the  chapel  at  Bowdoin  CoUege  in 
Brunswick,  Mame.  in  commemoration  of  the  one  hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  request  is  that  I  have 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  and  to  include 
therem  certain  excerpts  from  the  speeches  of  the  President 
with  reference  to  the  subject  of  unemployment,  and  also  cer- 
tainexcerpts  with  reference  to  an  interview  which  was  given 
by  Thomas  Edison  and  Henry  Ford  in  1921 

TTie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine?  • 

There  was  no  objection. 

the  treasury  statement 

Mr.  SMTTH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

■nie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Record  I  wish  to  make  a  correction  in  the  statement  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Rankin]  with  refer- 
ence to  the  amount  of  money  available  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus war  supplies,  and  so  forth,  which  was  applied  to  the  war 
debt. 

If  you  will  turn  to  page  612  of  the  1930  Annual  Treasury 
Report  you  will  note  the  receipts  from  the  sale  of  surplus 
war  supplies,  and  so  forth,  is  given  as  $4,483,046  569  99  This 
however,  includes  $2,391,518,141.97  principal  and  interest  on 
foreign  obligations.  Tlie  difference  between  these  two 
amounts  represents  the  amount  available  from  the  sale  of 
surplus  war  supplies  that  was  appUed  to  the  war  debt  That 
was  $2,091,528,428.02. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who  consider  the  national 
debt  to  be  of  the  gravest  importance,  and  I  hope  that  when 
we  come  back  in  January  we  will  all  take  that  view 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

extension  of  remarks 
Mr.  ANGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
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a  short  editorial  from  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  of  October 
29. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gi.ntkman  from  Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  mv  own  remark.s  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  received  from  Canada. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Montana? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Curtis  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  revise  and 
extend  his  own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  ovvn  remarks  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  and  to  include  therein  two  news  articles  on  the  matter 
of  our  foreign  trade  in  arms  and  agricultural  products,  ap- 
pearing in  this  morning's  paper. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Icwa.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  parade  of  war 
orders  is  already  under  way  and  no  one  knows  yet  the 
volume  they  may  attain  nor  the  eflect  of  the  rapid  expan- 
sion that  will  be  needed  to  f^ll  these  orders  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  our  own  defenses  up  to  date,  nor  has  much 
thought  been  given  to  the  final  day  of  reckoning  when  the.se 
orders  come  abruptly  to  a  halt  following  hostilities.  Some 
of  us  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  expansion  of  the  World 
War  days  and  the  recession  and  collapse  following  soon 
thereafter. 

The  daily  papers  of  Friday  morning,  November  3.  an- 
nounce that  a  flood  of  European  war  orders  which  admin- 
istration headquarters  expect  will  total  a  billion  dollars  in 
the  next  few  weeks,  will  be  released  by  the  repeal  of  the 
arm^s  embargo.  I  quote  from  an  Associated  Pi'ess  article  by 
Edward  E.  Bomar  in  this  morning's  Washington  Post: 

embargo's    FKD   to    FEFE    EILLIONS    for    arms    HFRE BRITISH    WANT    4.000 

planes;    FRENCH,    3,800;    OTHER    EXPORTS    TO    SUFFER 

(By  Edward  E.  Bomar) 

A  flood  of  European  war  orciorr,.  whlrh  admini.'stration  quarters 
expect  Will  total  a  billion  dcllar-;  *n  tlie  next  tew  weeks,  will  be 
relea-ed  by  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Even  before  the  Hou.'-e  ac  fen  yesterday,  a  French  piirch.ising 
mission  contracted  for  4.600  aircraft  motors  from  two  eaoteru  m:in- 
ufarturers  at  a  price  of  approximately  $50  000.000,  official.s  were 
Informed  A  British  mi.-sion,  meanwhile,  has  been  negotiating  for 
some    l.oOO   tralni:,,;;   pl.ine.s. 

The  ann.s  embar^'c  halted  delivery  on  some  600  aircraft  early  in 
September.  In  additirn  to  these,  th.f  French  contemplate  pur- 
chas.'-  of  some  3.800  planes  and  the  British  4.000.  it  was  reported 
autiioritaiively.  A  Swedish  mission  has  been  ne'j;otiating  for  up- 
ward cf  250  aircr:ift  aiid  a  Bolivian  mission  for  200. 

The  British-French  Allie^-  have  stressed  their  need  for  war  planf^s 
of  all  types,  but  their  purchases  are  expected  to  cover  a  wide  range 
of   oThrr   product.^,    inducing: 

M  .tortruckb  and  motorcycles,  clothing,  machine  tools,  field 
ranges,  explosives.  focd.stufl.s,  surgical  Ins-rtnnents.  hospital  sup- 
plies. P"archllqhts.  ea.?  masks,  ponto<-)n  equipment,  warer-purifymg 
units,  ambulances,  tents,  saddles,  telephones,  and  radio  compa.sses. 

An  immediate  eff-ct  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  be  to  permit 
delivery  of  some  300  war  planes  for  Britain  and  France  which 
have  been   completed  since  the  embargo  was   imposed. 

Presumably,  it  will  mean  immediate  reinstatement  of  export 
licenses  for  planes  and  other  munitions,  which  were  canceled. 
Th.e  impounded  orders  were  valued  at  $14,680,807  for  Great  Britain 
and  858  205.739  for  France. 

Thus  far  the  British  and  French  purcha.->es  apparently  have  not 
been  coordinated  as  were  the  Allied  purcha^'s  toward  the  end  of 
the  1914  18  war,  but  mea.sures  to  avoid  competition  between  the 
two  buyers  are  anticipated  shortly. 

A  British  purchasing  mi.ssion  headed  bv  Lt.  Col  J  H.  M  Cireenly. 
an  official  of  the  British  industrial  firm  of  Babcock  &  Wilcox.  Ltd., 
ha.s  been  at  Montreal,  but  Is  expected  to  transfer  its  pnncipai 
activities  to  New  York. 

While  Congress  debated  the  neutrality  l.esue,  the  British  ap- 
peared to  be  withholding  purcha.ses.  but  France's  representatives 
are  known  to  have  placed  quietly  many  orders  whose  fulfilment 
was  subject  to  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

Most  of  the  foreign  orders  are  welcomed  officially  as  an  aid  to 
America;i  national  defcn.sc.  It  is  pointed  out  that  thev  will  mean 
expansion  of  industry's  capacity  to  produce  munitions  of  all  kinds 
Aircraft  industry  officials  have  insisted  that  American  plants  could 
handle  the  additional  contracts  even  though  thev  are  turning  out 
more  than  4,000  planes  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 


American  military  orders  have  priority  over  foreign  contracts, 
and  the  Arm.y  and  Navy  are  m  a  j/osiiion  to  exercLv  direct  control 
through  the  liccn.slng  system  of  the  State  Department. 

The  United  Presj  makes  an  announcement  from  L;>ndon 
dated  NovLinber  2  thac  sliould  be  cf  great  intertsi  to  the 
farmers  of  America  at  th:s  particular  time  in  view  ct  the 
record  corn  crop  !.ow  being  harvested,  and.  I  qu-jte  htr^vv  th 
an  article  appcaiuig  ui  the  \Vashing'>-un  Post  fur  Friday, 
November  3: 

OTTIEH    EXPORTS    TO    SrTFFR 

London,  November  2 — Revision  cf  the  United  States  arms  em- 
bargo, while  opening  the  way  for  larr;e  British  arms  and  munitions 
purcha.se.s.  was  expected  tonight  to  lead  to  a  drastic  curtailment  'f 
Bnt!~h  imports  !r  -m  the  United  .States,  such  as  InUu-itriai  and  agri- 
cultural products. 

One  authoritative  ."-ource  estim.itfd  that  British  Imports  .jf  cer- 
tain Amer:c.:n  industrial  products  and  foodstuffs  niav  lal  olf  as 
much  as  $150,000,000  a  year. 

Importers  of  American  products  said  Britain's  anticipated  heavy 
piircliases  cf  war  supplier  fnm  the  I'nlted  States  would  he  cfTset 
"to  a  substantial  dtgree'"  by  curtailing  imports  oi  n  ine,-.sential 
industrial  and  agrlciliural  products,  to  protect  exchange  and 
permit  purch.i.se  of  arms  and  niuinticus. 

Thi.'  transportation  of  many  American  commodities,  includln'j; 
tobacco,  automobile-,  women's  apparel,  shoes,  hosiery,  dMed  fnilt.s, 
and  barley  already  has  been  reduced  drastically  since  tlu  outbreak 
of  the  war. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  addre.«;s 
by  Senator  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  entitled  "Challenge 
to  America." 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speakrr,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
expend  my  c\^ti  remarks  in  the  Reixird. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  cbjec*ion. 

OrPCRTfNITY    FOR    YOUTH    IN   AMERIC.\ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  CDnsent  to 
pioceod  for  4  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  object it^n. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  gentleman  piecedins 
me  has  just  announced  somcthmg  about  a  too", ball  same  th;s 
afternoon,  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  afteinoort  a 
national  cnrn-hu'=king  contest  is  being  carried  on  in  the  Statr' 
of  Kans^.s:  and  if  you  gentlemen  will  listen  to  the  i-ad.o.  you 
will  hear  the  boys  from  Pennsylvania  g^ing  down  ihie  long 
rows  of  corn,  and,  bump,  bump,  bump,  at  the  rate  of  45  ears 
to  the  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
Aubrey  Williams  to  myself  inserted  in  the  Record  ye.steiday 
by  the  gentleman  frrm  California  !Mr.  VoorkisI,  m  which  he 
asks  me  to  mako  a  public  statement  relative  to  some  state- 
ment I  made  in  Pennsylvania  recently,  in  which  I  quoted  him 
a.>  saying  that  youth  had  no  opportunity  in  Pennsylvania  or 
in  this  country  any  more.  Youth  must  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, because  there  m.ust  have  been  an  opportunity  for 
Aubrey  when  he  stepped  into  a  $10,000  job,  and  there  are 
other  like  jobs  in  America.  He  resents  the  fact  that  I  said 
his  talk  over  there  when  he  threw  a  wet  blanket  on  youth 
sounded  like  a  "red,"  and  he  wants  me  to  refute  that  state- 
ment. My  answer  is  that  whether  he  is  a  "red"  or  not,  to  me 
he  is  as  "red"  as  a  York  County  bam. 

EXTENSION   OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an 
address  that  I  delivered  on  the  inauguration  of  the  second 
president  of  Brooklyn  College. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Also  a  second  request,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  extend  my  remarks  at  a  subsequent  time  on  the  subject  of 
the  fatality  of  folk  lore. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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semto't^^u^n^'"'''''     ^'-  ''P^^^^^'  '  ^'^  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  extend   my  remarks  in   the  Record  and  to  include 

T      Zl^V'Jr  ^^  ^°^-  '^^^°^°^^  Roosevelt.  ^ 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

EFFECT   OF    REPEAL    OF    ARMS    EMBARGO   ON    THE    ORIENT 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection^ 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rule  under  which 
we  have  been  operating  during  the  consideration  of  th's 
resolution,  it  has  been  very  difficult  for  any  Member  of  the 

s  t°u"at'ion  TrV^^  ""'.r  ^°"^  ^"°"^^  ''  °^"^^  disctiss  thi 
situation.    I  call  the  attention  of  the  House  at  this  time  to 

the  probability  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  may 
have  a  very  adverse  effect  on  the  oriental  situation  When 
we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  for  the  purpose  cf  correcting  a 
certain  situation  in  Europe,  are  we  not  also  at  the  same  ?iL? 
crmplicatmp  from  our  standpoint,  a  situation  in  the  Orient^ 
\^hen  we  11  t  the  arms  embargo  I  do  not  see  how  we  are 
fvVt  u  n^  furnishing  Japan  with  all   of  the  materials 

U  a  she  will  need  for  her  evil  purposes.  Japan  will  be  en- 
tirely free  then  to  declare  war  on  China  and  to  declare  a 
blockade  of  the  China  cca^t  ut-cidie  a 

Mr'  HIN<?ha''w''-  t^'-  ^^'"^^'-  """'''  '^'  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Just  one  moment,  please.  I  have  offered 
certain  suggestions  to  the  conferees,  which  they  probably 
\Mn  not  take,  that  might  save  that  situation 

I  ask  unanimous  consent   to  extend  my  remarks  in   the 
Record  and  to  include  a  certain  articin  entitled  "America 
in  the  Key  Position,"  by  Kurt  Bloch.  from  the  magazine  Asia   ' 
and  to  now  read  the  last  paragraph  from  that  article 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection? 

Th"re  v,as  no  objection. 

,,J^;"-,.  "^^^"f^W-     Th^  paragraph  to  which  I  particularly 
reit'i  is.  as  follows: 
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fJ  vVo].  ^'^"^  ^^"'"^^  ^"^^"^^^  '''■'^  '^^  rf^^i-'='ve  factor  on  the 
Far  Eastern  static,  wuh  divided  couns'^l.  With  public  inVcrPs? 
centered  upon  the  war  in  Europp  the  Fir  E^lt  mav  Lii  / 
While  be  pu.shed  into  the  backer'^und  of^uburdi  cSssj^n  bm'  't 
m-u  eJ  ^' Bv 'us  n.'°Tr''''  ^^  '^"g^^^  -ith  otho'r  .^ubconsciou 
Umrln'^t  ?  I  t"  diplomacy  and  by  the  course  of  event-s  the 
•  C  int;    Al'l't  ^f"  ""':■■    '"'"^  '"'°  ^'^^  ambiguous  pasltion  of  be  ng 

V^   i        .  United  States  has  no  alternative  but  either  actlvPlv 

to  assist  m  the  establishment  of  a  Japanese  new  order  !np 3 
AMa  or  to  fight  it  by  such  measures  as  American  le^slat'in  and 
American  economic  strength  may  supply.     "'*'"''^"  legislation  and 

The  article  in  full  is  as  follows: 

[From  Asia  for  November  1939] 

AMERICA     IN     THE    KEY     POSITION 

(By  Kurt  Eloch) 

the  c„no^  °^"T  ^'■°*"  ^^'^^  '^°"'  diffirult  than  hitherto  because 
mubfeak'nw'  '■fationship  has  been  greatly  modified  through  th| 
ouibreak  of  war  in  central  and  western  Europe      Up  till   now  the 

^tc7Z'/rii^fJ\T^  S'^.V^"^">!^  ^°  ,^^^-  --  additional  to 

th4  own  war  near^Sme  ^  "'"  '"'^""^^  '"^^^  ""^"^"^  '^^ 

had  rcYctd  an  ad^aXVs'tS^v';,'^^^  for  i""^^'^''*^^^  '''"^  Y"^"-' 

ing  t.e.  early  oor.^^^£^^^^;^/i-;S^;^^^^s^ 


S.  "B?th^the2   itoScTl,}^    -'PPlement    the    Yunnan-Bvrma 
nitelv  unless  Snvfpt  ^.1         ™^^    ^'^   considered   as   shelved   Indefi- 

be  m'obi??zed   to  "eprace  Tnefo  Fr^nTh   '"h^  ^^^T''  ^^"  ^^'^^'^-^ 
forthcoming  now  Anglo-French   aid,   which   will  scarcely  be 

cIu^^^i;^£S?.^f'Ltf.2°-™-^  *4  screed  to  rely  well-nigh  ex- 
helD  for  rhinV      To^    ,  ^^  ^^^  Soviet  Union  will  continue  its 

'mmmmm 

end  were  put  to  l?n?- Japanese  hcsUl  Ses'^Tne  J' nf '"^'^ .  °"^^  ^" 
tiona,  wartime  profiteering  wouJd'be^opei  ?o"bo"hTfThem  ^"'""^- 

causp  may  be  lost  ueciue   to   abandon  Chinas   cause,   that 

"no:,  to  fl"ht  ,11? Er  ?  sS  E^wS  '."'S'  ',""  °"*  "^  "'  »>'=  l"""^- 

the   various  Japanese   provisional  governments  of  th^^nli   nf  tT 

f^x'^i~^^^'^!^^  'o7f  sS?sur.  s 

Japan's    thTea4n?nl^tt\^,H     ^   ^""^    "^^P^"    ^^'"^    dropped,    and 
Co?,ncil  and^'for^i"?  garr  Sns  wafSacTd   ^f '^^^^^    ^^"^^'^^^ 

step  described  thif  egr^emom'  .!\ncX"ZT.^tS?S!ntl  aU'^,'' 
can  tradE  policy  Initiated    In  1934    with  th»  T.,^.  •  Amcrl- 

=r.!?  sss  rd^'tl?£~rs^Sir 
s^SoTbT  ,r  ,y^iL^t-;s"tea'-,TSt.-~S^ 

;ritPvrcSn^^\SaSS?Sa.r°^r.a''p\'d£H  S^-'? 
can  move  was  understood  ,o  Imply  fust  such  '"Jhrea,  '  *"'"■''■ 

Japa,!oseSmmer".ragr:"mcm'  w!;rch""i?™;?Li°i  l^'Z  °"""^- 

fhToe™^^  '"r""  -»-'-'  '"P^«2»nd°w\r'«S'?hrtex^  o? 

this  German-Japanese  agreement  has  n-ver  b-en  di'r'osr^    it^,.o 
now  safely  be  said  that,  for  the  duration  of  thr^cpea:STar.  St  wl5 
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fcp  practically  impossible  to  Implcmrnt  its  terms.  Moreover,  seme 
crUKMl  students  of  the  en^har^o  problem — in'^olur  as  it  was  h''ped  by 
an  enibarfjo  to  prevent  Japanese  wur  supplies  from  rtachmt!  her 
island's — rightly  pointed  out  that  action  taken  against  expert  of  such 
supplies  to  J.ipan  could  probably  be  nullified  by  German  entrepot 
bu.-iness  in  cninmcdities  to  which  Japan  wn^  refuspcl  direct  access. 
Now  this  possibility  has  vanish,  d.  and  the  British  blockade  would 
seem  to  leave  little  room  for  entrepot  business  any^vh?re  This  pos- 
sibility of  alternative  supplies  having  \ani.hed.  Ji-panese  dependence 
en  American  m.inufacturer-  and  suppliers  has  greatly  increased. 
Now,  for  the  firs:  time,  an  embargo  en  Americ m  exji^rts  to  Japan, 
advocated  by  .so  many,  mi^I-st  be  clevfloj>:d  succe.-sfully  into  a  suit- 
able in'^trument  ot  pencclu:  rominil-icn. 

Already  Jap;-,r,\se  eciuipm  ■n':  ord'^rs  crU,;inally  liitenr'ed  for  Ger- 
ri^.iiy  are  beiiit^  s^a.  itched  t>j  the  United  Sta'es.  However.  Amenr:in 
term.<  for  Japan  are  sni!  ca.^^h  terms,  while  Germany  sin-^e  19^7  has 
been  ofTerin-;  crecli*  Th?rt:ore  it  is  likely  that  in  the  n^ar  future 
Japanese  p/o;-.ai,'cinda  will  try  to  influence  Amer.can  public  opimon 
In  favor  of  Japan's  caae  The  more  Anieriean  ."-upplKs  and  Ameri"an 
loans  are  ncecl<-d  by  Japan,  the  m.ore  will  ^uch  Japanese  propa':;a!,dii 
be  intensified.  Moreover.  American  interests,  findmir  ensier  a;  cess 
to  a  wicieninL;  market,  will  probably  advocate  fueiidlier  itlations 
With  Japi.n 

It  remains  to  be  seen  what  ronclu~ion?  the  United  States  Go'.ern- 
mer,t  will  arrive  at  m  January  1940,  wh^'ii  the  trade  agreem*'nt  of 
1911  expires  and  lecrnl  o!  stacles  to  punitive  economic  action  against 
Japan  are  removed.  Althoufcrh  public  interest  :n  th->  Far  Ea;t  has 
been  visibly  fia,r^-;ing.  with  war  news  from  Europe  making  the  head- 
lines, thir  can  scarcely  be  taken  to  indicate  that  public  .sentiment  in 
the  United  Stales  has  grown  more  friendly  toward  J.ipan  s  case, 
especially  since  no  change  has  taken  place  m  the  Japanese  methr d.s 
cf  v.-arfare. 

Unless  the  Soviet  Union  were  to  abandon  assistance  for  China,  the 
sheer  force  of  economic  circtimstanc<  &  re.MiltinEj  from  the  European 
war  mii;iit  siicc-ed  in  pittmi;  Soviet  supplies  for  China  against 
Amer.can  supplies  for  Japan.  Such  a  lurious  situation  could 
scarcely  last  for  any  length  of  tim.e  with  Ameruan  popular  .-yiiipa- 
thies  on  the  side  of  China.  It  would  certainly  drive  the  cmb.iri^o 
Issue  to  the  loreiroiit  ct  American  politics  during  tlie  Jantiaiy 
session  cf  Con;re«s. 

It  must  be  considered,  accordimjly,  as  more  th.>n  a  vague  possl- 
bili«^y  that  Soviet  atui  American  policy  may  be  mectin^  in  common 
cause  on  the  batriefielcs  of  China.  Preoccupation  with  the  evetits 
in  Europe  and  cumprehei..>5ible  resentment  agam-t  the  pan  pla\-d 
by  the  Soviet  Union  need  not  necessarily  prevent  more  or  ie^s 
direct  Soviet-American  cooperation  in  far  eastern  dipl'  macy. 

While  these  perspectives  would  stem  to  be  the  foremost  results  of 
the  sttuation  crenrfd  in  the  Far  East  bv  the  Eun  penn  war.  it  is  a 
moot  qutsticn  hov/  Eur.  p. 'an  hostilities  may  ail' i:t  the  British  and 
French  relations  with  the  belli-trents  in  eastern  Asia.  Briti.n's 
Ambassador  in  Chungking  has  already  asserted  thr.t  British  friend- 
ship with  China  was  not  shaken  by  the  events  in  Europe,  and  the 
personnel  chan:;es  in  the  London  Cabinet  would  scarcelv  sut-ge.st 
that  the  United  Kingdom  could  now  follow  a  course  leading  to  a 
far  eastern  Munich. 

Indirectly,  the  newlv  arisen  need  for  Japan  to  sok  an  under- 
standing with  the  United  States,  to  secure  sup(.'Iies  vital  tu  Japan's 
economic  life,  may  well  redound  to  ih.'  advantage  of  the  Briti-,h 
Empire  and  its  nationals  m  the  Tar  East.  As  r;;v-ent  diplomatic 
his ■  cry  has  proved.  Japan  could  scarc'-lv  hurt  Britain  and  British 
Interests  in  the  Far  East  witb.out  simultaneously  violating  Amer- 
ican rights  and  i.iterests.  The  parauelism  of  Angio-Amencan 
notes  cf  protest  has  been  due  not  only  to  diplomatic  arrangements 
but  also  to  actual  identity  cf  Anglo-American  interests.  More- 
over, paradoxically,  war  in  Europe  will,  to  '-ome  extent,  actually 
strengthen  the  British  Empire  in  the  Far  East.  On^e  more,  the 
empire  has  been  subjected  to  the  concentric  and  ualvaniz.ng  In- 
fluence of  utnted  coop  ratv-.n  in  war.  and  the  Bnti-h  Dominions 
and  pos.ses.-ii  ns  m  the  Paclic  area  have  been  put  on  a  war  footing. 
India's  re-ources  and  India's  military  strem^th,  especi  illy  in  man- 
power, are  once  more  at  th-  disposal  of  the  paramount  power. 
From  a  purely  military  point  of  view.  anti-British  policies  in 
the  Far  East  have  now  become  m.ore  risky  than  they  were  before 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe, 

In  addition,  Japan  may  now  hope  to  start  a  succe.ssftil  commer- 
cial drive  on  B.itish  Empire  m.arkcto.  thoiuth  the  sptetacular 
developments  of  1914  18 — when  J.ipan  was  'Britain's  allv-  -will 
scarcely  be  n-peated,  with  the  tendency  toward  indu-'-triali/^'tion 
within  the  empire  and  toward  impjrial  autarchv  so  murh  more 
highly  developed  than  25  years  ago.  With  export  markets  sorely 
needed  by  Japan,  the  hope  for  increaied  trade  with  the  British 
En^.pire  may  v.-ell  result  in  slvu-ply  decreased  anti-British  activities 
wh(  revcr  Japanese  influeti'^e  extends. 

On  the  wh  ^le,  the  same  holds  true  of  the  French  Pa-ifir  Empire 
the  Franco-British  allianre  havmg  been  extended  to  the  F.u  E.-i 
mnnth-.  ago.  French  military  resources  in  the  neighbor'nocd  of  the 
Si".o- Japanese  theater  of  v/ar  constinue  the  vanguard  of  the 
Joint  Franco-Britl.-h  forces  in  the  Far  East. 

To  any  anti-British  and  anti-Fr-nch  policies,  there  is  tod  iv 
ofTered  a  strong  military  defen..e.  With  Japan  undoubtedly  able 
to  exerci.se  a  lar-e  measure  of  naval  control,  her  vulnerability  on 
land  today  would  cnn-tituie  her  greatest  weakness,  m  the  event 
that  she  were  ready  to  play  her  part  m  the  anti-British  game 
which  may  possibly   be  the  driving  motive  of  the  Kr.'mlin. 

If,  however.  Japan  tnc ;  to  realize  the  avowed  primarv  a'm  of 
her  poUcy.  the  .sr.bjectlon  of  China,  it  would  seem  .'hi>  w  'uld  have 
to  make  sure  cf  lessened  Scvitt.  assistance  to  the  Chungking  gov- 


ernment and  of  continued  war  supplies  for  herself  frcm  the  United 
States  Tliat  Japan  is  conscious  of  the  new  Impoitun^e  of  the 
United  States  in  the  far  eastern  line-up  is  clearly  indicated  by 
a  minor  detail  in  the  personnel  reshurU*^  which  has  taken  place  In 
Japan's  diplomatic  staff  One  of  the  first  re.-.ults  of  the  Soviet- 
German  Pact  and  pos  ibiy  of  Italian  neutrality  in  Europe's  v/nr. 
has  been  the  recall  of  Japan's  Ambassador  in  R^mr,  Toshio 
Shiratori,  who  has  been  among  the  protagonists  of  Japan's  Euro- 
pean diplomacy  in  the  anli-Comintern  bloc.  Shiratori  is  going 
home  v!a  the  United  StP.'es,  deeming  It  worth  hi^  while  to  study 
Ameriean  far  eastern  diplomacy  on  'he  s]ot  and  to  find  out  for 
himself  what  action  Japan  may  have  to  expe  '  from  the  stiongest 
naval  power  in  the  Pacific  area  Moreover,  diplomatic  Amtiican- 
Japanese  exchanges  arc  proceeding  m  Wa^hingti-n,  tlie  piec.se 
objects  of  which  have  not  been  di<^cl')sed  thus  f.ir 

Since  Britain  today  is  less  likely  to  sponsor  a  far  eastern 
Mtmlch  than  is  the  Soviet  Union  the  attitude  of  the  United 
Stall's  has  now  becume  if  crucial  importance  lor  the  future  of  the 
Far  East.  Suddenly,  unexpectedly,  and  unwiU.nL'lv.  the  United 
Srntes  is  forced  into  the  position  of  a  m  mopollstic  supplier  of 
many  of  the  mcst  pressing  needs  of  Japan's  war  economy.  At  the 
same  time.  Japan  finds  herself  i.sola'ed  diplomatically,  and  some 
of  the  most  ag^ne.ssive  cliques  and  indi\idu.ds  have  been  dis- 
cr-'dited  and  eliminated  from  th"lr  key  positirr.s  in  Japr.n's  Gov- 
ernment. Japan  is  cutting  her  losses  in  a  new  deal  with  Outer 
Mongolia  and  still  testing  the  uncertain  ground  of  far  eastern 
dii:)!omacy. 

In  the  new  situation,  the  United  States  Is  faced  with  two- 
contradictory — elements  in  her  own  position.  On  the  one  banc), 
popular  sentiment  is  still  running  high  ayainst  the  arch-aggres.'^ur 
nation  of  the  Far  East.  Due  to  this  trend  oi  public  ojunlon. 
the  attitude  of  the  United  States  could  be  clear-cut  and  un- 
equivocal in  principle,  with  the  advocates  of  more  Cuncietc  a^ni^n 
aijalnst  agere.ssion  looking  scornfully  down  upon  British  wea'\ne<J5 
and   herleing 

On  the  jther  hand,  the  large  Aniencan  interests  in  Japan  and 
the  growing  attractiveness  of  the  Japanese  market  are  likely  n<vv 
to  mnlte  themselves  felt  much  more  American  Investmciit  in. 
and  American  trade  with,  Japan  has  always  been  of  far  greater 
economic  importance  than  'he  American  st.ike  in  China  Wlt'i 
Japanese  orders  and  Japanese  propaganda  likely  to  increase  in 
the  \-Asl  Am.erican  market,  the  fact  should  be  kept  m  sight  th,'t 
presen'  Japanese  policies,  in  China  and  at  h  ^me,  threa'en  th:- 
present  American  stake  in  China  and  Japan  wiih  virtual  destruc- 
tion. In  the  long  run  even  the  American  Interests  in  Japan  w:ll 
be  berved  best  by  American  action  which  w<mld  awaken  Japan 
from  her  dreams  of  conquest  to  the  reallzaiion  of  her  own  \ital 
interests   in   peaceful    cooperation   with    China    and    the   West. 

Tliup  the  United  States  emerges  as  the  de.  i.-ive  actor  on  the 
Far  Eiu'^tern  stage,  with  divided  ceuns-l.  Wi'h  public  lnt>rcst 
c^-ntered  ujion  tiie  war  In  Europe,  the  F.ir  East  rnay  well,  for  a 
while,  be  pusiied  into  tiie  b,ick,'round  of  pulilic  dis'cti.ssion;  but 
it  is  unlikely  that  it  could  easily  be  merged  v.  iih  other  suo- 
conscious  matter.  By  its  o*  n  diplom  icy  and  bv  the  course  of 
events,  the  United  S'ates  he.s  b' :•■  for<ed  in'o"  the  ambiguous 
position  of  being  China's  best  f'.end  and  the  si>le  supiplier  of 
goods  vital  for  Japan's  conquest  oi  C'lnna.  Tv.nitv  vears  atio  .v 
similar  ambiguity  was  overcome  by  the  Lansiiu-.-Ishil"  a';reemf>nt. 
Today  Japan  has  gone  .so  far  beyond  th"  llmi's  of  her  treaty 
obligations  toward  the  United  States  and  China  that  It  woui  1 
seem  impo,s.s1b!e  to  find  a  similar  way  out  of  the  Japanese- 
American  dilTiculties  and  contradictions.  The  United  St.,tes  h;i.s 
no  alternative  but  either  activ.  ly  to  assist  in  the  e-taMishment 
of  a  Japanese  new  order  In  E;  st  Asia  or  to  light  it  bv  •-ueh  m'-a.'-ures 
as  American  legis'atl'Ui  and  American  economic  strength  :nav  .'upply. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Su'akrr,  I  a.-k  unanimca>  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  5  minute.s. 

The  SPEAKER.     Wiih-ut  objeclion  it  is  :~o  ordered. 

Thero  wa.s  no  (  bj..'L'i  ion. 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  offerod  an 
amendment  to  the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  of  the 
House  with  re.M)cct  to  the  extension  of  creditii  to  belligerents 
by  Goveiiiinent  accncie.s.  I  know  there  wu.s  a  great  deal  of 
discus-sicn  on  the  majority  .side  of  the  House  concerning  the 
advisability  of  that.  Many  M-mbers  have  advised  me  that 
they  voted  against  the  amLndnicnt  because  they  were  told 
it  was  ri'dund^nt:  that  it  wa-s  not  neces,sary.  I  hnd  called 
attention  to  the  fact  that  th(-  Federal  Reserve  banks  which 
were  orfranizT'd  by  act  of  Cenpres.^,  did  not  come  withm  the 
iniubition.s  of  the  Johiuscn  Act.  As  an  inUTeiting  sequel  to 
that.  I  am  advised  by  long  d. stance  this  morninp;  from  Ntw 
Yoik  that  the  Federal  Reserve  bank.s  have  already  been 
given  the  "Go"  .sit^n.  in  view  of  the  action  taken  by  the  Hou.-^e 
yesterday,  to  furni:;h  the  credit.s  by  which  belligerents  may 
purchase  war  materials  m  thii>  country. 

Now.  there  is  a  great  deal  of  di.xu.ssion  in  the  Hou.<^e  at 
the  present  niom.ent  as  to  wh-^ther  we  should  or  should  not 
remain  in  con.tiint  session.  I  have  not  been  particularly 
enthusiastic  about  that.    I  d.d  not  see  any  particular  netes- 
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sity  for  it.  but  if,  a,s  I  am  informed  this  m.ornmg  the  Fed- 
era.  Reserve  banks  are  going  to  furni.sh  credits  for  the  pur- 
pose of  selling  munitions  to  bellip.erents.  I  th^nk  it  is  our 
ciu'y  to  ourselves  and  to  our  constituents  to  stay  on  the  job 
as  a  check  agaiast  any  unneutral  act  by  any  of  these  Gov- 
eriimcnt  agencies  which  do  not  come  within  the  pi'ovisions 
;  '  ,*?°i"^°"  ^"^  aJ-d  the  Senate  amendment.  [  Applause  ] 
I  cal  ed  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  word  "person"  did 
not  incude  those  agencies  and  that  this  amendment  of  mine 

h.v.^^h/     T^"';   ''°^'  ^"'  ^^"^  ^^^^  '^'  ''^g'^^ci^^  involved 
ha\e  themselves  interpreted  the  bill  to  mean  that  they  are 

not  within  its  terms  and  limitations,  and  they  are  going 
ahead,  in  spite  of  the  colloquy  which  took  place  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  spite  of  the  action  taken  by  this  House  about 
furnishing  these  credits  which  may  involve  America  in  the 
European  war.  I  believe  in  view  of  that,  Mr,  Speaker,  that 
unless  we  can  correct  that  condition  before  we  adjourn  this 
Congress  should  stay  in  session  as  a  guard  against  dissipa- 
tion of  the  taxpayers'  money,     I  Applause  ] 

Mr:  WoSi??-    i^;.elf  "•  ^"'^  thegentleman  yield. 

Mr,  MICHENER,  I  think  the  country  should  congratulate 
the  gentleman  upon  his  statement.  If  within  24  hours  after 
Congress  lifted  the  arms  embargo,  we  are  advised  frcm 
Great  Britain  that  Great  Britain  is  going  to  transfer  its  pur- 
cha.ses  from  agricultural  products  in  this  country  to  war 
munitions  and  we  are  also  advised  that  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  this  country  is  going  to  furnish  credit,  then 
congress  should  stay  in  session  and  not  be  carried  away  bv 
this  propaganda  which  was  so  evident  yesterday  (Ap- 
plause, I  J-      ij^if 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.  I  believe  the  gentleman  is  correct  and  I 
uant  to  reiterate  that  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party— and  I 
do  not  think  any  Member  of  this  House  wants  to  be  a  party— 
to  the  use  cf  the  taxpayers'  money  in  financing  any  European 

Mr.  KNUTSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield-? 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  The  action  that  has  been  taken  bv  the 
Congress  virtually  commits  us  to  one  side  in  the  war  over  in 
Europe.     The  gentleman  cannot  deny  thaf 

Mr.  WOLCOTT.     I  believe  the  gentleman  is  correct. 

^:r.  KNUTSON.  We  are  selling  to  one  side  and  not  to  the 
other,  and  the  leadership  on  the  majority  side  yesterday 
declared  their  sympathies  with  one  side  as  against  the  oth^r 
The  Pre.sident  has  declared  his  sympathies  for  one  side  as 
against  the  other.  We  were  neutral  by  law,  but  now  we  a'-e 
not.  We  are  definitely  in  it.  and  there  is  no  doubt  in  my 
mind,  if  history  repeats  it.self,  that  we  will  be  in  this  war 
within  6  months,  especially  if  the  so-called  Allies  in  the 
European  war— I  refuse  to  call  it  a  world  war  unless  we  get 
into  it 

llie  SPEAKER.     The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan has  expired. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.    I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  gentleman  have  5  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  from  Michigan  has  made 
no  request  for  additional  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  revelations 
of  the  Dies  committee  have  awakened  the  American  people 
to  the  perilous  menace  of  un-American  activities  in  our 
country.  This  investigation  has  not  only  exposed  serious 
subversive  activities  in  the  various  arms  of  our  national 
defense,  but  it  has  uncovered  hundreds  of  Government  civil 
employees  who  have  membership  in  Communist-front  organi- 
zations, or  who  have  shown  a  tolerance  or  sympathy  for  such. 

Think  of  it.  Mr.  Speaker!     People  on  the  public  pay  roll 
paid  out  of  the  Federal  Treasury,  working  under  the  shadow 
of  the  National  Capitol,  bearing  allegiance  to  or  sjTnpathy 
lor  some  foreign  ideology. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee,  however  will 
be  a  useless  expense  and  a  futile  gesture  unle.ss  the  Congress 
pass  legislation  to  put  an  end  to  this  disgraceful  spectacle 

tofn^'.r^Tf^  ''^"^''^^  "^^^^  ^^  "^^""^^y  legislation 
to  end  this  stark  travesty  should  be  introduced  and  vigorously 
pressed  to  pa,ssage.  Of  course,  it  is  the  normal  duty  of  this 
com.mittee  to  propcse  such  legislation,  but,  in  view  of  the 
temper  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  resulting  from  the 
sensational  exposures  of  the  committee,  I  predict  that  such 
legislation  will  receive  ready  and  enthusiastic  support 

Mr.  SpeaKer,  I  think  the  Dies  committee  has  amply  justified 
Its  creation.  I  think  it  has  performed  a  most  excellent  public 
service,  and  I  am  willing  to  vote  such  additional  appropriation 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  forward  this  work  so  vital  and 
im.portant  to  our  national  welfare.     IApplau.se] 

Mr.  PITTENGER.     Will  the  gentleman  yield^ 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  From  what  source  does  this  opposition 
to  the  Dies  committee  come? 

frnm'fhp3^^.°^  Tennessee.  Of  course,  it  emanates  mainly 
from  these  un-American  organizations,  and  I  regret  to  say 
that  some  of  it  comes  from  certain  people  occupying  high 
positions  in  our  Government.  If  the  gentleman  will  follow 
me,  I  think  he  will  find  an  answer  to  his  inquiry 

Mr,  Speaker,  for  more  than  16  years  Congress  has  sought  a 
solution  for  the  economic  and  social  problems  of  our  coun- 
try which  are  the  direct  outgrowth  of  inadequate  legislation 
dealing  with  immigration.  In  the  past  3  years  there  have 
been  several  attempts  to  correct  some  of  the  evil5  which  are 
daily  growing  more  apparent. 

.v,^?.'^""^  ^°'  ^^^'^'  ^^^^  ^^^'  ^y  ^'°ice  vote,  passed  H  R  6391 
the  Dies  bill,  for  the  deportation  of  criminal  aliens     This  bill 
never  came  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate,  but  it  helped  to  focus  the 
attention  of  the  people  on  our  alien  problem.    This  bill  al^o 

t'^'V^  n'"^°^  ^"""^  °^  ^^^  ^^i^"  S^°"PS  in  our  countrv,  and 
by  the  fall  of  1937  there  had  been  set  up  in  New  York  City 
an  organization  known  as  the  American  -Committee  for  Pro- 
tection   of   Foieign-Bom.    with   headquarters   at    100    Fifth 
Avenue.     This  committee,  claiming  to  represent  155  organiza- 
tions, with  a  membership  estimated  at  1,055,000  persons  has 
been  particularly  active  since  that  time.    Among  their  affili- 
ated organizations  were  the  Communist  Party    New  York 
State   Committee,   International   Workers   Order,   American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  Friends  of  the  Soviet  Union 
International    Labor    Defense,    National    Maritime    Union' 
Workers  Alliance   of  Greater   New  York,   and  many  oth°r 
groups  identified  with  the  foreign  "ism"  movements  in  the 
Uruted  States.     The  only  thing  American  about  this  com- 
mittee was  its  name,  but  by  January  1938  it  was  boasting  of 
Its  victories  in  1937.     In  his  report  for  the  year.  Dwight  C 
Morgan,  secretary,  said: 

We  have  won  some  victories  with  the  forces  we  have  been  able 
to  mobilize      We  have  been  able  to  gain  at  least  temporary  refu-| 

?ho  w-aY'^.M  f^'^'  'r  ^^'^  ^"*^'"'  ^  stowaway  frSm  Gerr^anf. 
who  was  held  for  exclusion  at  Ellis  Island.  We  have  been  able 
through  Congressman  Celler.  to  stay  the  deportation  of  Hans 
Goepel.  another  anti-Nazi  refugee.  We  were  able  the  othe?  dav^?o 
remove  from  Ellis  Island.  Paul  List,  who  was  wounded  In  Spain  and 
now  faces  deportation  to  Germany. 

Now,  I  have  mentioned  this  Committee  for  the  Protection 
of  the  Foreign-Born  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
foreign-born  and  aliens  in  our  midst,  over  4,000.000  in  num- 
ber, are  being  organized  for  a  united  fight  against  any  change 
in  our  immigration  laws  that  will,  so  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, work  any  hardships  upon  them.  And  by  these  hard- 
ships I  include  fingerprinting  and  other  means  of  registering 
which  I  believe  we  will  ultimately  have  to  adopt  in  dealing 
with  this  alien  problem. 

HOW    MANY    ALIENS    IN    THE    UNITED    STATES? 

In  the  120  years  from  1820  to  1939.  inclusive.  38.219  687 
persons  have  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Of  this  num- 
ber, as  late  as  1930,  according  to  the  census,  there  were 
6,234.613  persons  who  owed  their  allegiance  to  another  flag, 
living  under  the  protection  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
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Tcday,  according  to  the  most  conservative  compilations, 
we  still  have  4,091,159  unnaturalized  aliens  in  thi,^  country 
competmg  with  cu:  own  citizens  and  tlioae  who  have  bf^ccme 
citizens  through  the  proceiis  of  naturaLzation  for  jobs,  fur 
business,  and,  in  many  instances,  for  both  public  and  pM\aie 
chanty. 

After  10  yrars  of  the  world's  greatest  depression,  this  is  a 
situation  which  cannot  be  lightly  laughed  aside.  And  the 
Immigrants  continue  to  pour  in  on  almost  every  ship  that 
airnes  at  an  American  port,  but  we  know  them  now  not  as 
Im.mJgrants  but  as  refugees.  "Refugee"  is  an  easy  word  that 
softens  our  hearts  and  lowers  our  guard.  In  fact,  in  the 
recent  shapmg  of  events  it  seems  that  these  European  refu- 
gees are  of  more  concern  to  the  New  Deal  than  are  the 
10.000,000  of  American  refugees  who  have  been  walking  the 
sireeio  of  our  cities  in  vain  for  years  seeking  the  economic 
security  that  was  promised  to  them  back  in  1933  by  President 
Roosevelt.  But  the  American  people  are  not  to  be  deceived 
by  this  refugee  bunk.  This  is  just  another  scheme  to 
bring  additienal  t!:cu.^ands  here  who  are  not  wanted  in 
Europe.  On  October  24  last  the  Swedish-American  liner 
Drottinqholin  arrived  at  New  York  with  579  passengers,  of 
whom  279  were  Americans.  Among  the  alien.s  aboard  were 
93  Germans,  mostly  Jewish  refugees.  One  Wcis  Daniel  Stern- 
berg, who  conducted  the  symphony  orchestra  at  Tiflis,  Rus- 
sia. Perhaps  Mr.  Sternberg  will  find  Americans  mo>t  recep- 
tive to  h.i  symphonies,  but  if  I  had  my  choice  he  would  play 
them  elsev.-here. 

V.-HO    ARE    OUR    IMMIGRANTS? 

Of  the  82.998  quota  immigrants  admitted  to  the  United 
State-  c'unng  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1939,  the  racial 
composition  is  as  fellows: 

Henre-AS 43.450 

Italian? 6  703 

Ocrmat.s 5524 

E:.^iish 5   OTu 

In.sh 2  9''3 

Scotch 1968 

Scar:ri!na\iaiis 1   5(33 

P^.^ench 2  214 

All  ollicr-s 13   525 

Are  these  figures  self-explanatory?  Do  they  reveal  a 
situation  to  our  satisfaction? 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1929  a  sincere  effort  was  made  to  regulate 
our  future  immigration  when  President  Hoover,  by  proclama- 
tion, put  into  effect  the  quota  system.  The  total  annual 
quota  set  for  all  nations  was  153,774.  These  quotas  were  set 
according  to  a  formula  based  upon  previous  immigration,  and 
the  national  origin  of  the  immigrants  prior  to  1920.  Under 
the  formula  the  quotas  established  for  the  countries  of  prin- 
cipal origin  were  as  follows: 


Great  Britain  and  North  Ireland 

Gt>rmaTiy         

In.sh  Fr.c  State 

Poland 


65. 721 

27,  370 

17,853 

(3.524 


I*'^Iy 5.802 

Norway   1  2.377  1    and  Sweden  (3,314) 5  coi 

Nc'h  rlands 3,  153 

France 3  086 

Czechoslovakia 2,  874 

Soviet  Union   (Russia) 2.712 

8vv:f/crl.'.nd 1   707 

Belgium -II.IIIIL.III  l'.  304 

Denniarlt i    ly^ 

The  quotas  for  all  other  nations  are  below  1,000. 

In  studying  the  ImmiEiTation  records  for  the  fiscal  year 
1939,  one  cannot  help  noticing  the  apparent  disregard  of  all 
quota  provisions  on  the  part  of  the  enforcement  agencies  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service,  when  we  find 
that  30.096  Htbx-ews  have  been  admitted  from  Germany  dur- 
ing the  pa^=t  year,  a  number  which  alone  exceeds  the  na- 
tional quota  by  2,726, 

^EPORT.^TIONS     FOR     1939 

While  82.998  immigrant  aliens  entered  the  United  States 
during  the  fi.-xal  year  ending  June  30.  1939,  our  deportations 
lor  the  year  were  the  lowest  of  any  in  the  last  10-year  period. 


Our  deporiatioa  recoid,  by  j'ears,  is  as  follows: 
19:0 

19,.il _ 

11/32 

1M:^3 . 


1*'  631 

1  >  U2 
lb  !26 

11,  .-t  ,3 


1934 H  879 

1935 8.  319 

193G _  9  i()5 

\    1^37 8  829 

1938 0  275 

:  1939 8  203 

I  Of  the  aliens  df^portrd  m  1939  over  20  percent,  or  1,638, 
were  criminals:  1,056  had  been  previously  drporttd:  and 
3.080  had  tnt  r.-d  thi<  country  without  valid  passports.  Can 
w'p  afford  to  allow  the  c^nidiiion  h.ere  revraled  to  rcnu.in 
unchall-'nged? 

\V:!0   \VF    DTPORTED 

Of  the  aliens  deported  in  the  5-year  period  from  1934  to 
1938.  inclusivo,  3.216  wer.'  Ei^.glish.  2  598  Italia.n,  2.463  Frt  ncli, 
1.770  Irish,  1,383  Scotch.  1.483  German.  998  Chint.,-,  850 
S.andanavian,  740  Greek,  510  Ilebrt  w,  and  28  48G  people  of 

othf-r  nationalities. 

CONTRACT     L.\EOR     IMMICRAN'TS 

Under  the  provisions  of  thr-  Immigration  Act  of  1917,  em- 
I   ploycrs  may  file  petitions  to  be  alu.wed  to  iniport  ahen  work- 
men into  this  country. 

In  1938  petitions  to  th.e  number  of  1,581.  involving  2.515 
,  aliens,  were  filed  by  prospect ivc  employers.  Favorable  action 
I  was  taken  on  73G  petitions  involving  880  laborers. 

During  the  fiscal  year  1939  favorable  action  was  'ak^n  on 

772  petitions  affecting  approximately  800  avldiMonal  werkors. 

Can   anyone   logically   a.sbume    that    thu-e   alien    wcrkmea 

were  a  necessity  in  our  country  at  a  time  whfn  more  than 

!    10.000.000  of  cur  own  people  wem  unemplcved"^ 

I 

WHO    Ar.F    OUR    IMMIGR-^NTS 

To  furtlier  illumanatt  this  interesting  sub.ieet.  I  now  refer 
to  Pit.s.-  Rekase  N  1.  19,  Department  of  Slate,  da'ed  January 
19,  1939.  entitled  "Immigration  Quotas.  Vital  Slati.t.c>"  for 
the  year  ending  June  :^o,  1938.  F.om  this  official  pres.s  re- 
lease I  glean  thp  Infnrm.ation  that  of  the  45,712  quota  immi- 
gration visas  issued  by  American  consular  ufflcers  abread  for 
that  year,  but  52  visas  were  issued  to  persons  listed  as 
I  "farmers"  crming  to  th;  United  States.  There  were  29  from 
France,  19  from  the  Netherlands,  and  2  each  from  Germany 
and  Hungary.  So  the  peopl'>  who  are  coming  here  are  not 
coming  to  farm  but  to  crowd  up  in  our  cities  and  to  compete 
with  our  own  business,  professional,  and  laboring  men. 

This  situation,  Mr.  Sp-ak-.  r,  would  not  be  serious  but  for 
the  fact  that  these  aliens  fnqu.  ntly  are  tmable  to  keep  up 
with  the  .swift  tempo  of  American  life  and  easily  fall  into 
the  habits  of  their  native  lands.  They  crowd  into  tenements 
and  beeomc  di-s.-afisfird  with  their  new-found  promised  land. 
Then  It  us  but  a  step  until,  in  many  instances,  they  fall  vic- 
tims to  one  or  another  subversive  movement  which  holds  out 
to  them  social  and  economic  objectives  attainable  only 
throuith  bloodsh.d  and  violence.  Many  of  these  disillusioned 
victims  have  already  told  their  stories  before  the  Dies  Com- 
mittpe  Investigating  Un-Aniencan  and  Subversive  Activities 
m  the  United  States.  I  w:sh  that  every  citizen  could  secure 
and  read  a  complete  set  of  the  committee  hearings.  It  would 
be  well  worth  the  price  if  the  Office  of  Education  could  supply 
a  complete  .set  to  every  school  in  the  Nation,  so  that  the 
children  and  their  parents  might  learn  exactly  what  the 
foreign  "ism"  elements  in  this  cotmtry  are  doing  to  wreck  our 
Government   and  destroy  our  liberties. 

THIRTY    THOUSAND    ALIENS    ON     Rr.:.IF:r     -THOUSANDS     MORE    IN     INSTITTJ- 
(  noNS    AND    TRIbONS 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  the  courageous  action  of  Congress 
last  year,  more  than  30.000  aliens  were  removed  from  the 
rolls  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  early  this  year, 
effecting  a  saving  of  over  $1,800,000  a  month  which  was 
promptly  made  available  for  the  relief  of  our  own  citizens, 
many  of  whom  had  long  been  denied  the  opportunity  of 
public-works  employment  theretofore  extended  to  the  dis- 
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charged  aliens.  This  was  the  logical  and  American  way  to 
d  'al  with  a  most  distasteful  situation.  The  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  have  too  long  been  assuming  burdens  which  normally 
?:h(uld  have  been  boino  by  others. 

But  there  is  another  burden  thrust  upon  us  by  the  foreign- 
born  and  the  aliens  which  we  cannot  escape.  That  is  the 
burden  of  caring  for  the  mentally  defective,  the  insane'  and 
the  criminal  alien  element.  Quite  recently  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  State  of  New  York  has  made  a  studv  of  this 
Pha.se  of  the  immigration  problem.  In  their  publication 
Conquest  by  Immigration  are  found  many  interesting  statis- 
tics. From  them  I  have  compiled  the  foUowing  tables  ^how- 
mg  the  foreign-born  inmates  of  mental  and  corrective  "institu- 
tions in  the  several  States,  and  another  list  showin-  the 
alien-born  prison  population  of  certain  States: 

Forcxgn-hcnn     and     ahens     reported     m     institutions     for     mortal 

defectives  for  1938 
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Alabama 

Arkan.sa.s 

California 

Colcrado 

Deiawaie 

Idaho 

IHinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kaii.'^a.'; 

Kentucky 

Li,uns:ana 

Maryland 

Ma.^.sr.chu.sclis 

MicLi;.;an 

Mlnne.-otn 

Mis.'-i.'^.'-ijipi 

Nebra.eka    

Ne\uda 

New  Jrr.sey 

New  r>If.\irc 

New  Yo:k 

North   Carolina.. 
Ncrth  Dakota 

Oklahoma 

Orrg'  n 

Pcn^.^-ylvania 

Rhorlf  I-lnnd 

South  DakLJta 

Tenne^.-^ce 

It  xa.'-   

V;rp;;i'n 

V.'a-h.n^'ton    

West  Virc;inia 

Wise  IV  111 

Wycnang 


G. 


1. 
5. 
2. 
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ForcTgn-bcryi  and  aliens  r 

California 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Idaho ---I.-.-_"._r 

Illinoi.s 


18 
22 

847 
756 
163 
94 
056 
525 
251 
271 
25 
33 
404 
596 
121 
577 
7 
77 
20 
2.043 
8 
4,  562 
24 
236 
328 
62 
353 
824 
946 
348 
30 
183 
14 
784 
92 
143 
148 
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851 
63 
39 

124 
21 


9 

40 

26 

99 

599 

686 

12 

4 

59 

946 

404 


Indiana ~ "_"\  ^  - 

Iowa "_" ~"~ 

Kan.sa.s "_ 

Maryland ^_" "    "  "_ 

Ma-sac hu.'ctts ''^  '"_ 

Michican ""        ~" 

^Tlnncscta """I --~-\  W\ 

Ml.'souri ...     '   " 

Nebra.eka _    _~ 

New  York..       _  _~      T"  _   _ 

Ohio "_  ""_"     '  

wa.-hinKton.r.'-'r-.'rr'.vr.w'w.'r    .w 

W'i.sconsin  ■^^^ 
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THE    FRIENDLY    BORDERS   OF  THE   UNITED   STATES   OF  AMERICA 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  country  has  long  been  known  for  its  hos- 
pitality to  the  stranger  who  comes  here  for  business  or  pleas- 
ure. We  have,  in  fact,  been  the  good  neighbor  to  all  coun- 
tries, particularly  to  Canada  and  Mexico 

The  records,  for  1938,  of  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  show  52.993.939  individual  entries  into  the  ports 
Of  entry  along  our  borders,  including  each  individual  crossing 
Of  the  border  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  traveling  alien. 
?L^Vn^^!-  I^-^^O.ISI  were  alien  entries  from  Canada  and 
14,421,3/0  ahen  entries  from  Mexico. 
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Besides  the  alien  entries  there  were  15.740,505  citizen  en- 
tries from  Canada  and  8,601.983  from  Mexico 

To  check  against  this  horde  of  visitors  is  one  of  the  duties 
of  the  immigration  Border  Patrol.  In  1938  the  border  pa- 
trol apprenended  13,655  law  violators.  112  of  whom  were 
smugglers  of  aliens.  12,851  illegal  entrants  were  seized,  as  were 
692  persons  wanted  for  other  law  violations.  How  many  got 
by  the  border  patrol  will  never  be  known,  but  it  is  safe  to 
assume  that  the  number  runs  weU  into  the  thousands    for 

?hf  r  1,1"  ''  f  f  °''  ^^"^  '^^^"^^^  ^"d  in  the  hands  of  friends 
the  po^sibdity  of  being  apprehended  and  deported  is  remote 
The  border  patrol,  as  an  organization,  is  small  but  efficient 
Its  complement  of  850  officers  and  men  cannot  be  expected  to 
perform  the  impossible  feat  of  adequately  patrolling  thou! 
sands  of  miles  of  our  border,  day  and  night  To  keep  the 
to  hdp°      ""'  """''  ^^"^  additional  laws  with  teeth  in  ?hem 

MISUSE  OF  PASSPORTS 

The  simplicity  with  which  persons  can  enter  or  leave  our 
country  is  aptly  illustrated  in  the  ca^e  of  Grover  BergdoU 
the  draft  dodger.    From  his  own  story  told  on  the^SS 

fa'nd^N  V  "'T  ^^^?;^^°-  -  ^^iitary  court  at  Governo^ 
Island,  N.  Y..  we  learn  that  BergdoU.  tiring  of  life  in  Germany 

Philadelphia,  entering  the  United  States  each  time  by  waj  Tf 
Canada  under  an  assumed  name.  All  of  which  took  nlace 
when  Bergdoll  was  a  fugitive  from  the  United  Stat4  author  ! 
tie.s  and  his  photographs  and  fingerprints  had  been  broad- 
cast and  posted  throughout  the  Nation.  There  were  undoubt- 
edly many  ••Bergdoils"  who  crossed  our  borders  in  the  last 

menTo''-  H^"'  ^'''"'  '  '"""°^  ^^^^  wondering  is  how  many 
men  more  dangerous  to  America  than  Bergdoll  have  ^neaked 
into  the  united  States  or  gone  to  some  foreign  countries  and 
back  as  Communist  Earl  Browder  and  Communist  F^ed  E 
?r;f  f  S"  phony  American  passports  prepared  for  them  by 
^riends  who  knew  the  ropes  and  strings  to  pull  in  New  York  to 
to^t  tn6ni. 

We  need  some  additional  safeguards  also  to  prevent  the 
fraudulent  issuance  of  passports.  While  I  have  cited  these 
two  instances  of  the  misuse  of  passports  on  the  part  of 
American  citizens,  from  facts  developed  in  the  testimony  be- 
fore the  Dies  Committee  Investigating  Un-American  Ac- 
ivitie.s.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  there  are  in  several  of 
the  European  capitals  well-organized  passport  rings  who  ' 
specialize  in  the  business  of  providing  fake  passports  for 
secret  agents  of  the  Communist  Internationale  to  all  coun- 
tries, including  ours. 

MANY     ALIEN     SEAMEN    JUMP    SHIPS     AT    UNITED     STATES     PORTS 

Mr.  Speaker,  another  source  of  frequent  trouble  to  our 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service  arises  from  the 
norde  of  foreign  seamen  entering  our  ports.  Many  of  them 
it  is  known,  ship  on  boats  sailing  for  America  with  the 
intent  and  purpose  of  jumping  ship  when  they  get  here  In 
he  fiscal  year  1938  alien  seamen  paid  off  and  discharged  in 
the  United  States  ports  numbered  21.875.  In  addition  to 
this  number  there  were  1.577  seamen  who  were  removed  to 
hospitals  in  this  country,  and  2.841  seamen  deserted  t?ieir 
ships.  Thus,  26.293  alien  seamen  were  dumped  in  the  lap 
of  America.  They  either  had  to  find  jobs  on  American  or 
foreign  ships  or  haunt  our  waterfronts  in  search  of  relief 


or  work 

During  the  year,  24.539  of  these  seamen  reshipped  to 
foreign  ports,  but  1,754  alien  seamen  remained  in  this 
country  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  unaccounted  for 
From  testimony  before  the  Dies  committee  it  is  easy  to  un- 
derstand just  how  many  of  these  alien  seamen  may  possibly 
have  engaged  in  activities  of  a  subversive  nature  Many  also 
possibly  have  been  utilized  in  carrying  on  the  intensive 
espionage  maintained  in  this  country  by  Communist 
Nazi  and  Fascist  groups  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  hope  to  preserve  our  free  democracy  as 
was  handed  down  to  us  by  an  illustrious  ancestry  if  we 
mean  to  perpetuate  our  liberty,  we  must  immediately  take 


and 


■/^ 
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steps  to  rid  our  land  of  these  enemy  aliens  who  are  busily 
en-a<'ed  in  spreadiner  the  dco*Tines  cf  hate  and  disrontent. 
and  who  are  bcrine  from  within,  with  a  view  to  the  final 
overthrow  of  our  Government.  It  may  require  some  painful 
surgery  to  remove  this  suppuratins  cancer,  but  as  one  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  support  any 
necessary  legislation  to  accomplish  the  operation. 

These  disciples  of  foreign  ideologies  continually  complain 
about  our  form  of  government.  They  want  to  change  it  to 
conform  to  the  Nazi  form,  the  Fascist  form,  or  the  Com- 
munist form.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  they  do  not  like  our 
form  of  governm.ent,  in  the  name  of  God,  why  do  they  not 
get  out  and  go  back  whence  they  came.     (Applause.! 

I  regret  to  say  that  in  my  judgment  the  one  thing  that  has 
increased  the  audacity  and  improved  the  opportunities  of 
these  foreign  emissaries  to  ply  their  nefarious  programs  has 
been  the  attitude  of  our  national  administration  during  the 
past  6  years.  There  has  been  a  well-defined  tendency  on 
the  part  of  our  public  officials  to  coddle  these  "reds"  and 
parlor  pinks.  Along;  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans, I  was  utterly'amazed  a  few  days  ago  when  the  Presi- 
dent in  one  of  his  press  conferences  characterized  as  "sordid 
business"  the  action  of  the  Dies  committee  in  exposing  Gov- 
ernment employees  who  are  either  Communists  or  "fellow 
travelers."  This  rebuke  by  our  Chief  Executive  of  a  congres- 
sional committee  endeavoring  to  perform  a  patriotic  service 
was  indeed  a  melancholy  commentary. 

All  praise  to  this  committee  for  its  courage,  its  independ- 
ence, and  i's  determination  to  stamp  out  this  malignant 
curse  to  Americanism  regardless  of  any  influence  that  may 
be  exerted  from  whatever  source. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  menace  to  this  country  today 
dots  not  come  from  abroad.  Our  greatest  danger  lies  in  the 
activities  of  these  subversive  influences,  and  the  sooner  we 
suppress  them  the  better  for  our  country — the  last  pure 
democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth.     I  Applause.! 

[Here  th^^  gavel  fell.) 

Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include 
certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unantm.ous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein 
a  speech  made  by  our  colleague.  Hon.  M.\rtin  J.  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

NEUTR.ALITY 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  proceed  for  3  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  ohjrction. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  pow  that 
it  is  determined  the  way  we  are  going  on  this  neutrality 
action,  the  majority  cf  this  House,  in  fact,  all  Members  of 
the  House,  are  sincere  and  faithful  in  the  pronouncements 
they  have  made  during  this  entire  debate  in  maintaining 
our  national  neutrality. 

Statem.cnts  made  on  the  floor  this  morning,  innocent  as 
meant  to  be.  may  have  a  tendency  to  reflect  the  taking  of 
sides  m  legislation,  and  I  am  sure  that  all  those  who  voted 
as  the  majority  voted  yesterday  did  so  feeling  that  this  is 
truly  neutral  legislation  and  that  we  have  not  taken  sides 
but  the  vote  was  m.ercly  to  take  care  of  our  own  American 
needs  and  security.  After  all.  it  u  kind  of  like  a  lawyer 
makiniT  up  his  ca^e.  He  goes  before  the  judge  and  jury,  tries 
It  throuc;h  the  long  process  of  court  procedure,  great  briefs 
are  filed  by  each  side,  and  it  is  prolonged,  perhaps,  thrcugh 
days  and  days  of  trial  and  testimony,  charging  of  the  jury 
by  the  court  aft>^r  extended  arguments  to  the  jury  by  coun- 
sel; yet  at  the  end  when  he  sees  that  case,  if  it  goes  through 
and  is  reported  in  Cyc  or  Corpus  Juris,  he  will  find  it  cov- 
ered by  one  simple  sentence,  just  one  little  item  th.it  makes 
up  the  great  body  of  corpus  juris.     This,  in  my  cpinion,  is 


the  way  this  will  turn  out.  I  do  not  believe  we  should  get 
exercised  any  more  than  to  say  that  we  feel  it  will  uphold 
our  neutrality  as  voted  by  both  branches  of  the  Congress, 
an  action  whieh  expresses  the  feeling  of  this  Nation. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Hin- 
SHAwl  a  question.  He  asked  one  a  while  ago  and  seems  to 
be  concerned  about  the  position  this  country  will  be  left 
in  by  this  action  as  to  shipments  of  war  materials  to  Japan 
and  China.  As  I  understand  it,  we  have  already  been  ship- 
ping just  what  would  be  permitted  under  the  law,  as  it  pres- 
ently is,  to  both  China  and  Japan.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California  what  this  bill  as  it  now  stands,  with  or 
without  suggested  changes  that  may  be  brought  back  by 
the  conferees,  will  do  to  affect  the  situation?  How  does  it 
affect  America  as  far  as  selling  to  Japan  and  China  is  con- 
cerned''    What  danger  is  there? 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Answering  the  gentleman's  question. 
Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  that  since  the  letter  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  various  aircraft  corporations  no  airplanes 
have  been  shipped  to  Japan.  In  the  month  of  April,  how- 
ever, and  I  have  the  figures  to  support  this  statement, 
124.000  tons  of  .scrap  iron  went  west -bound  through  the 
Panama  Canal.  If  this  bill  is  finally  passed  as  it  was  when 
it  went  to  conference  there  is  no  reason  why  Japan  should 
not  declare  war  on  China  and  at  the  same  time  declare  a 
blockade  of  China's  coast.  So  far  neither  nation  ha.s  been 
willing  to  dt  Clare  war,  perhaps  in  order  to  duicourage  the 
United  States  from  proclaiming  the  embargo  on  war  sup- 
plies. At  the  present  time  both  nations  are  able  to  get  some 
war  supplies.  After  the  embargo  is  repealed,  however,  only 
on''  will  be  able  to  gel  them.  What  are  we  going  to  do 
about  that? 

[Here  the  gavfl  fell.! 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proeeed  for  1  additional  minute 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  It  seems  to  me  we  are  in  no  greatly 
changed  position  there.  That,  apparently,  is  only  an  inci- 
dent. That  is  all  those  orientals  admit  it  to  be.  There  has 
never  been  any  war  declared  between  China  and  Japan;  it 
is  merely  an  incident. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  At  least  nobody  in  high  places  has  found 
there  is  a  war  between  Japan  and  China. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  No;  they  tell  us  only  that  it  is  just  an 
incident.  Certainly  no  chief  executive  of  a  nation  would 
want  to  in.'^ult  other  nations  who  are  at  peace  by  telling  them 
they  are  at  war.  I  do  not  see  how  it  will  make  any  difference 
at  all  in  our  dealings  with  these  nations  because  it  becomes 
merely  an  academic  propo.sition  with  the  embargo  removed. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HINSHAW.  Wifh  all  due  respect,  may  I  not  say  that 
everyone  h.re  knows  that  the  eff.ct  of  this  bill  will  be  to 
help  tho.'^e  countries  having  strong  navies,  and  at  the  same 
time  It  harm.s  the  land  powers,  and  it  harms  all  of  the  small 
nations  that  do  not  have  navies  or  vessels  of  commerce. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  That,  of  cuur.se,  is  not  a  mattti  for  us  to 
decide.  We  cnnnot  even  decide  who  is  a  nation  now.  we 
do  not  even  know  who  is  a  nation.  All  we  can  wisely  under- 
take is  to  tiy  to  look  after  America. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PATRICK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  The  gentleman  states  that  no  war  has  bee^n 
declare:!  between  Japan  and  China,  that  it  is  referred  to 
over  there  as  an  incident.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  knows 
that  a  member  of  the  British  Cabinet  on  the  flo(  r  of  Parlia- 
ment the  other  day  referred  to  the  European  war  as  niertiy 
a  crisis? 

Mr.  PATRICK.  I  do  not  know.  I  believe  the  gentleman 
from  Mi.^si.',-ippi  will  cnctde  there  are  those  bettor  able  to 
discuss  that  than  either  he  or  I.  If  we  are  smcai,  we  shall 
leave  that  to  someone  else.     I  Applause.  J 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 
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RESIGN.MIONS  FROM  COMMITTEES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter 
which  was  read  by  the  Clerk: 

TT„,,     Wtttt.,,   n     r,  NOVEMDER   3,    1939. 

lion.    WILLIAM   B.   B.\NKHEAD, 

Housr  of  Rrprc.srntatiics.  Washington    D    C 
Df.^r  Mr.  Speaker:   I  hnroby  tendnr  my  re.sienatlon  as  a  member 

r  r  A,f  ^:  "  w^'-'-h'^v'^'V"""  °^  '^''  "°"'^'  °f  Repre..enlativos:  In.u- 
hir  Alfairs.  World  \V;ir  Vcierans'  Legislation.  Public  Buildings  and 
Oroands^  Eirction  of  P,Ts:d.nt.  Vice  President,  and  Repre^nta- 
tives  m  Congress,  and  Elections  No.  2.  ^pretKjnia 

Very  sincerely, 

Butler  B.  Hare. 

The  resignation  was  accepted. 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House  the  following  letter 
which  was  read  by  the  Clerk: 
Hon    Will  lAM  Bankiiead    Speaker. 

My  Dear  Mr  .Speaker;  I  hereby  tender  mv  reslcnation  as  a  mem- 
ber cf  C.inmitlee.s  or.  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Claims 
to  be  effective  immediately.  ^^aum^, 

RtsjHCtlully  yours. 

Prank   B.   Keefe. 

The  resignation  was  accepted.    ' 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would  like  to  have  unanimous 
consent  to  .speak  out  of  order  for  a  few  minutes. 

There  was  no  objection. 

BIRTJID.AY   OF   HON.   JOSEPH   W.   M.ARTIN 

The  SPEAKER.  I  have  just  discovered  that  this  is  the 
anniversary  of  an  occasion  that  occurred  in  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts some  years  ago  which,  in  its  sequence,  has  devel- 
oped into  the  presence  on  this  floor  today  of  a  very  able 
disfincui.shed,  and  beloved  Representative  who  occupies  the 
position  of  minority  leader  of  his  party  in  the  Hou.se  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  M.\rtin.  I  Applause 
the  Members  rising.  1 

I  do  not  propo.se  to  indulge  in  any  fulsome  flattery  or 
undue  praise  with  reference  to  the  personal  charms,  ability, 
and  popularity  of  our  friend  on  the  minority  side,  nor  is  it 
nrc-ssary  for  m.e  to  make  any  allusions  as  a  Democrat  to  his 
skill  as  a  political  organizer  1  laughter  1,  but  it  is  a  genuine 
pleasure  to  me,  as  I  am  sure  to  all  of  you.  that  this  happy 
incident  should  be  recalled  in  the  presence  of  our  friend,  and 
I  am  sure  that  you  all  join  with  me  in  extending  our  felici- 
tations and  congratulations  to  him  upon  the  return  of  this 
day. 

I  am  not  going  to  undertake  to  say  how  old  he  is.  because 
he  is  still  a  very  eligible  bachelor,  but.  nevertheless,  we  are 
happy  to  pause  for  just  a  moment  in  the  very  serious  delib- 
erations of  this  body  today  to  pay  our  tribute  of  admiration 
and  affection  for  Joe  Martin.  Although  he  is  a  very  modest 
man  on  ail  occasions,  and  somewhat  shrinks  from  self- 
seized  opportunities  to  make  a  speech,  I  am  sure  that  we 
miKht  have  just  a  word  from  him.     1  Applause.  1 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.ssachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  House,  one  might  easily  conclude 
we  have  started  adjournment  proceedings.  [Applause.]  I 
might,  if  I  were  at  all  suspicious,  question  the  good  faith  of 
the  Speaker  and  conclude  he  was  placing  me  in  what  is 
commonly  called  a  "hot  spot."  But  seriously,  my  colleagues, 
I  do  heartily  appreciate  the  kind  words  of  my  old  friend  of 
years  here  in  Congress  and  one  for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
admiration  and  most  profound  respect.  I  also  appreciate 
the  good  will  of  the  membership  of  the  House  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

We  come  here  as  Members  of  a  great  legislative  body.  We 
have  many  different  views.  We  have  our  differences,  but  I 
honestly  believe  everyone  who  sits  in  this  House  honestly 
strives  to  do  his  duty  in  a  manner  which  he  believes  to  be  for 
the  best  interests  of  his  constituency  and  for  the  country. 

Personally,  I  know  of  no  greater  plea.sure  than  to  be  a 
Member  of  this  body.  I  am  proud  of  my  membership  here. 
I  could  on  several  occasions  have  probably  gone  to  what 
might  be  considered  by  others  a  higher  place,  but  I  preferred 
to  stay  here  where  I  have  enjoyed  my  service  and  so  many 
warm  friendships.  I  think  membership  in  this  body  is  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  service  that  could  be  presented  to 
any  American;  and  I  am  delighted  to  serve  under  one  whom  I 
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believe  is  one  of  the  fairest  and  most  able  Speakers  who  ever 
occupied  that  exalted  chair.     [Applause.] 

I  thank  the  membership  of  the  House  for  its  felicitations 
on  this  day,  which,  incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  try  to  forget 
because  as  time  goes  on  we  do  not  care  to  recall  birthdays 
quite  so  frequently.  I  appreciate  this  manifestation  of  good 
will,  and  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  express  my  warm 
thanks  to  the  Speaker  and  to  the  Members  of  this  House  for 
their  generous  statements  and  expressions  of  friendship 
[Applause.]  ^ 

Mr.  SHORT.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

*v,'^^u^^^^^^^"    ^^  ^^  ^^  ^°^  °^^  °^  °^d^r  at  this  juncture,. 
the  Chair  was  about  to  announce  a  recess  in  honor  of  Mr 
Martin's  birthday.    ^fApplause.] 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky  rose. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  agreed  to  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky.     For  what  purpose  does  he  rise' 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanil 
mous  consent  to  address  the  House  for  5  minutes 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the ' 
gentleman  from  Kentucky   [Mr.  Robsion]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBSION  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  you  to 
know  that  I  personally  appreciate  the  very  fine  courtesy  that 
you  have  shown  to  our  Republican  leader,  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts,  in  your  timely  remarks  on  this  his  birth- 
day. Mr.  Martin  is  a  capable  organizer,  a  wise  leader  and 
a  broad-minded  statesman,  and  one  of  the  finest  and  'most 
gracious  men  in  the  House.    Our  Speaker  is  always   elo- 

^"^u^\f  ^''i^"^'  ^""^  ^^^'-    "^  ^^s  the  respect  and  esteem  • 
of  the  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  press  reports  indicate  that  the  Federal  Re-  • 
serve  Board  and  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  Corporation,  and  other  Federal  agencies  take  the 
position  that  the  cash-and-carry  provision  of  the  neutral- 
ity bill  does  not  apply  to  them.    The  people  of  the  United 
•  States  have  labored  under  the  belief  that  no  credits  could  or 
wo-ald  be  extended  to  warring  nations.    They  believed  it  was 
strictly   a    cash-and-carry   bill.     On   yesterday    I   voted   for 
the  Wolcott  amendment  to  make  certain  that  the  taxpayers' 
money  of  this  country  would  not,  through  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  banks,  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation   and 
other  Federal  agencies,  be  permitted  to  help  finance  another 
European  war  as  we  did  between  1914  and  1918.    [Applause  ] 
On  today,  or  tomorrow,  a  motion  will  be  made  by  the 
administration  leaders  to  adjourn  this  Congress  sine   die 
The  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  the  American  Legion  in 
their  recent  national  conventions  urged  that  Congress  re- 
main in  session  during  the  present  emergency.    Hundreds  of 
other  great  organizations,  and  millions  of  American  people 
joined  in   the  plea   of  the  veterans.    Hundreds   of   letters 
w^hich   I  have  received   from   my   district   and   State   and 
throughout  the  country  concerning  the  neutrality  question 
have  insisted  that  Congress  remain  in  session.    The  Congress 
was  called  into  extraordinary  session  on  September  21    and 
It  has  now  been  engaged  for  more  than  6  weeks  in  cons'ider- 
ing  foreign  affairs,  matters  in  Europe,  to  repeal  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  thereby  aid  France  and  England.    Nothing  has 
been  done  to  solve  our  pressing  domestic  problems     We  still 
have  10.000.000  unemployed,  mUlions  needing  relief     Agri- 
culture is  in  distress,  thousands  of  business  industries  are 
closed  down.    Why  not  remain  in  session  and  devote  our 
time  to  a  solution  of  these  great  problems.    Why  should  we 
not  during  the  next  7  weeks  before  Christmas  do  something 
for  the  people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic? 

Under  the  new  neutrality  bill  many  perplexing  questions 
and  many  mcidents  might  arise  that  may  involve  us  in  war 
I  think  we  can  render  great  service  to  the  country  and  to 
the  administration  to  remain  in  session,  and  therefore   Mr 
Speaker,  if  a  motion  is  made  to  adjourn  today  or  tomorrow 
I  shall  vote  against  that  motion.    [Applause.] 

Many  of  those  who  voted  yesterday  to  repeal  the  embargo 
in  the  hope  that  it  would  help  the  farmers  of  the  Nation  jto- 
day  see  their  hopes  dashed  to  the  ground.  United  Press 
carries  a  London  dispatch  to  the  effect  that  Great  Britain  will 
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withdraw  $150,000,000  that  >hc  planned  to  sptnd  for  agri- 
cultural prr,t!u''>.  and  will  now  use  that  money  to  buy  muni- 
tions of  war.  England  will  Ret  most  of  her  acrlculturul  prod- 
ucts from  her  colonial  pc.^scs'^ions,  South  America,  and  other 
countries.  England  has  already  placed  an  order  for  200,000 
tons  of  beef  with  Argentina. 

The  pre~s  reports  today  ind.cat*^  that  our  fneat  bombinc; 
planes,  shells,  poison  gas.  flaming  torches,  and  othi-^r  death- 
deahna:  in.struments  are  on  the  move.  Millions  and  millions 
of  dollars'  worih  of  am:?  and  munitions  of  war  have  been 
piled  up  in  the  hope  that  the  embargo  would  be  repealed. 
The  munition  makers  of  AmiCrica  have  been  busy  in  repealing 
the  embarRO.  We  a  preat  Christian  Nation,  are  about  to 
show  to  the  vcrld  that  we  arc  the  arsenal,  muriition  makers, 
and  brokers  for  France  and  England.  We  will  furnish  poison 
gas.  flaming  torches,  and  other  instruments  of  death  to  de- 
.stroy  human  lives  and  property.  As  the  President  said  in 
1936,  we  are  in  a  mad  race  seeking  "fool's  gold  and  blood 
money."  As  Christians,  we  propose  again  to  gather  profits 
from  the  blood  and  tears  of  people  across  the  seas  in  Europe 
and  China.  Believing  that  this  in  the  end  means  war  for  our 
own  people  and  cause  us  again  to  finance  another  Euro- 
pean war  and  furnish  our  own  blood  and  tears.  I,  for  one  shall 
fight  and  vole  to  keep  this  Congress  in  session  until  the  regu- 
lar session  in  January.  Let  us  stay  here  and  help  to  preserve 
peace  and  save  democracy  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
[Applause.] 

PERMISSION    TO    .ADDRESS    THE    HOUSE 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin   [Mr.  GehrmannI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  mail  this  morn- 
ing I  received  an  essay  written  by  a  16-year-old  girl  from  my 
■   home  county  seat,  the  city  of  Ashland.    The  story  is  woven 
around  her  hom.e  and  the  charac*ers  are  her  father  and  her 
brother,  who  is  .-till  in  hiph  school.    This  boy  is  like  thousands 
of  other  boy-,  who  are  fiiied  with  patriotism.    All  th'.y  think 
about  is  enlistmrr  in  som.e  branch  of  tlie  Army,  preferably 
the  Air  Corps,  and  they  think  it  is  heroic  to  do  this.     I  shall 
ask  permi.-sion  to  include  this  essay  in  my  remarks  becau.se 
it  is  a  true  s'ory  of  what  is  being  enacted  in  thousands  of 
hcme-^  today.    I  believe  if  this  father,  who  served  during  the 
World  War.  and  was  woundf^d  in  action,  had  talked  to  his 
son  several  years  ago  th'^  boy  would  not  have  been  so  anxious 
to  join  the  Army  and  go  oversea'^:   In  fact,   he  wanted  to 
enlist  in  the  Canadian  Air  Corps.     However,  after  his  father 
talked  to  him  when  the  boy  made  his  wishes  known    and 
told  him  what  hell  he  and  his  comrades  had  to  go  through 
in  th*^  trenches,  how  they  were  trained  to  curse  when  th-y 
were  in  bayonet  practice,  using  dummies  that  were  repre- 
senting the  opposing  forces,  the  Huns  at  that  time,  the  boy 
changed  his  mind.     If  the  father  had  talked  to  that   boy 
about  this  spveral  years  ago  it  would  never  have  entered  his 
mind  to  enlist  in  the  Army. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  essay  picttires  this  situation  so  vividly 
that  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  it  in  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record,  because  I  believe  the  story  deals 
with  a  drama  that  is  being  enacted  in  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can homes  every  day  now, 

Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Tlie  matter  referred  to  follows: 

WHY    ONE    AMERICAN    BOY    DIDN'T    CO    TO    WAR 

(By  Alice  Chappie) 

When  the  subject  turned  to  war  at  the  supper  table.  BUI,  a 
hlEh-school  senior,  was  almost  feverishly  excited  His  eyes  glis- 
tened, and  he  repeated  de.scriptions  he  had  read  of  the  brutal 
bf.nnbnt,'  of  cl'.i.inns  In  Poland,  and  the  last-minute  war  news 
that  he  had  heard  from  London  and  Berlin  over  his  fathers 
short-wave  rad.o.  In  fact,  while  the  subject  of  discussion  re- 
mained on  war.  Bill  was  vibrant,  stran<^ely  agitated  During  the 
rest  Of  the  meal  he  was  silent,  so  sUent  it  was  noticeable  by  con- 
trast,   like    a    person    daydreaming.     But    let    anotiier    word    be 


dj'pp.'d  about  the  lijhl.n,.'  in  Euu  pe  and  Bill  snipped  lr:to  life 
atr.iln,  alir.o.'it  as  thwu^;h  he  wire  eloctru-aily  con* rolled,  end  l.e 
wt.uid  babble  on.  mcnopiilizing  the  converf^ation  In  a  stranre  sort 
uf  lervor 

Hl-s  father,  scowling  at  him  across  the  table,  franklv  dulnt 
like  it 

"You  know  it   l.=;n"t  our  war."  he  paid   abruptly,    ilmost   .^harply. 
'Why,    John,    he    doesn't    nuan    anything."    spoke    up    mother, 
"Don't   be  so  harsh  with  him." 

But  Bill,  who  -sometimes  winced  under  his  fathers  tongue  lash- 
ini-'s.  wjs  ob'lvious  to  it  this  time.  He  ramb'.rd  on  ab  nit  the 
western  front  about  Russia  and  Clermany  dividiicr  up  Poland, 
about  the  danger  of  Germany  seizing'  lUnuania  unless  somebody 
stopped  Hiticr. 

Sirppor  broke  up.  .and  mother  retired  to  the  kitehon  tn  do  tho 
d*ph".s  Bill  followed  h:.'-  father  Into  the  living  roon  ,  still  babblln" 
about  the  war.  ^ 

Father,  who  had  sincped  over  tho  smoking  table  to  fiU  hii  p.pe 
swiuil;  around   .suddenly. 

"For  God's  sake.  Bill.' cut  it  out!  Drop  it!"  he  ordered.  "'What  a 
the  war  to  you?" 

There  wa?  a   long  silence. 

"Thaf.s  what  I've  been  trying  to  tell  you  all  day,'  Bill  answered. 
"Yes;   .-mco  yesterday — since  2  or  3  days  ago." 

The  father,  so  stern  a  moment  br-lore.  .stiffened,  and  his  t.i<-e 
went  white  He  fought  to  control  him.^elf.  but  his  throat  went 
dry.  and  with  an  unnatural  calm  he  forced  out  the  word.s  -What.-, 
that?" 

"Dad."  Bill  said,  and  his  face  suddenly  became  eane^t  and  alive 
and  beaming.  "You  know  Canada's  declared  w.ir  And  Dad 
they're  openint;  an  airj^hme  .school  at  Duluth  for  Mlot.s  and  me- 
chanirs  And  Tom  and  J.'e  and  I  have  been  talkuit.  Wl.at  wcikl 
ycu  think  it  wo'  he  h<'sitated.  as  if  tho  wrd:,  ~were  painful-- 
"if  we-  well,  supposing  Tom  and  Joe  and  I  were  to  quit  hiKh 
school  and  go  up  to  this  Duluth  school?" 

The  father  wa.s  dead  siknt. 

"That's  net  quite  all."  Bill  continued.  -'You  sec  Tom  ai.d  J^e 
and  I  figured  if  we  put  In  a  couple  of  months  at  this  Du'.uth  <ch.  1 
we  could '•;  the  boy  broke  off      Another  long  sdeiice 

"Ye.i?"  said  the  father  finally. 

"Well,  hanr^  it  all.  Dad,"  the  boy  answered,  his  vui<  e  a  nKxiure  <J 
dffi-.nce    and    elation,    "you    miglu    ;i.s    well    know    -.he    rest    of    it 
Were  ngurn:g  on  gonig  up  to  Port  Arthur  and  enli.'t  In  the  R^yai 
Flying  Corps."  •' 

Another  long  silence,  broken  by  the  boy. 

"Now.  don't  you  start  tcUing  me  we  can't  do  this.  Dad;  we've 
decided. ■• 

The  father  slowly  put  hi?  plje  down  <  n  the  table,  wi'h  almost 
painful  Care,  his  finr^ors  tninbiinkr  ju«t  a  httlo  T  v n  ho  w  li'-d 
over  to  the  writuif,'  de.sk.  still  wuliout  a  word,  and  f  mibled  around 
in  th  •  back  of  one  ur  two  of  the  little  pigeonhole  drawtis  He 
lound  what  he  was  looking  for  after  a  moment. 

"I'm  not  telling  you  anything,"  he  said,  his  voice  .strained  "But 
sit  down  here  n  minute  before  your  mother  finishes  the  dishes 

"Bo  you  see  this  litUe  .silver  button?  It  s  what  I  tot  out  of  the 
last  war.  I  wore  it  for  awhile,  but  over  15  years  at  o  I  look  it  off 
for  the  last  tiine  so  I  could  forget  the  whole  th.n"'  I'm  ^uj^no^^cd 
to  be  proud  that  I  c-.n  wear  this  button  showine  1  wi<  vru-ul-d 
m  action,  but  I  would  give  almo.-t  anvth.ng  if  I  cotild  forget  that 
button  ai:d  everythmg  it  m.  ans  and  never  have  anDthcr  of  tho.-^» 
ugly  n.glumarcs  that  still  torture  nie  teveral  times  e  ich  year  v.  hen 
the  whole  th.ng  comes  back  to  me. 

"I  was  18  then,  and  I  enhsted  to  save  the  world  or  democracy 
Get  that— 'to  save  the  world.'  You  have  had  a  feelii;'^  in  church 
sometimes  that  we  call  rt  l:g:on  Wdl.  this  was  tl  e  greatest  re- 
ligion that  ever  hit  lae.  We  were  going  cut  to  actually  save  tho 
world— th*s  war,  the  war  to.  end  all  wnrs  for  all  time  -o  come  C-n 
you  think  of  a  greater  thing  than  that?  A  holier  cau.se  to  dedicate 
yourself  to? 

"Well,   we   did   our   bit— a   lot   of   other   fellows   lik?   mrself      All 
with  this  great   ideal.     And   new  I  have  got   to   be   brutally  frank 
with   you      In   all   the   year.-:  since   ymrvc   been    born   I   havi-   never 
talked  to  you  like  this.  l>'cause  I  had  hoped  against  hope  that  the 
world  wou'dn't  get  into  this  mess  again— at  lea.-^t  not  m  your  time 
You  know  nothing  oi   bloodshed  now.  and  neither  do  most  of  the 
thou;sanGs  and  thousands  of  ycung  fellow^  like  vou.  who  are  be'nc 
led  off  to  thin  thing  right   now.     But  I  have  seen   y-u  turn   your 
head  away  out  at  the  farm  when  I  have  been  preparint;  chickens 
for  cur  Sunc!\v  dinner-    turn  your  h<ad   away  at   the   sight   oi  th- 
hot  blood  uoziiig  onto  Ihr  ground,  at  the  muscles  twitching  cri^zilv 
at    the   mu'-cles   of    the    windpipe    still    contracting    ai  d    expandhlJ 
after  the  head  is  severed,  as  the  h^art  pumps  the  last  of  Its  life- 
blocd  away.     You  didn't  like  this  whtn  you  saw   It   :n  a  ch.CKen 
and  you  turned  your  head  away,  and  it  was  right  that  ycu  bhould" 

'But  when  you  see  it  In  human  beings,  when  you  see  men  vo^u 
have  just  been  talkinn  tn.  slashed  and  torn  d ov.n  In  front  of  you 
see  th-m  writhing  and  Jerking  in  spasms  on  the  ground  you  go  on 
in  a  daze  that  yuu  really  never  recover  from.  At  least  I  haven't 
That  s  why  I've  shut  up  like  a  clam  about  It.  And  I've  tried  to 
drive  it  out  of  my  mind  And  the  onlv  time  It  pets  me  now  Is  thrs' 
nights— every  once  in  a  while— when  It  s-ems  to  fiiu-h  back  and  I 
have  to  get  up  and  go  down.stairs  and  walk  around  for  a  couple  of 
hours  to  get  it  out  of  my  system. 

"Yes.  and  even  then  I  think  we  could  have  .stood  It  all  and  been 
glad  of  what  we'd  done  il  we  hadn't  found  out  what  a  ghastly  fake 
the  whole  thing  was. 
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''You  know  we  were  taught  from  morning  till  night  that  the 
Germans  were  vicious  Huns.  We  were  ordered  to  curse  as  we 
rammed  our  bayonets  through  dummies,  before  we  began  the  re^! 

Tho^^^^i;J^tl'^T°''  ^  y^l^  prisoner  for  a  while  in  a  German  prison 
The  3  months  I  spent  there  was  the  most  human  part  of  the  war' 
German  mothers  would  come  to  us  and  give  us  lime  goo^  thrngs 

••  'Perhaps  my  boy  Is  In  prison  too.'  they  would  say.  'I  hone  some 
other  mother  will  be  kind  to  him.'  =>  y-      *■  nope  some 

"Now  Bill."  the  father  said,  looking  straight  and  searchlne'v  into 
his  son's  eyes.  "I'm  not  proud  of  what  I  went  throSh  I  hat2 
myself  for  it.  I  hate  myself  for  not  talking  to  you  long  an^ 
earnestly  about  this  before.  I'm  almost  bitter  that  I  beS  to  a 
^^T""  ^vf^.*^*"*  ^^^""^  ^  ^  "^"'^'^  to  think  of  anything  bette? 

The  father's  voice  broke  off.  He  stared  at  the  rug  There  was  a 
long,  long  silence.  Finally  it  was  broken  by  Bill 
^„°f^;"  ^^.y^^l'^-  ^"5!  ^js  voice  was  high-pitched  and  shaking  with 
ft  ••  anH  H^'^'^*'  '"'^^^  ^^°"t  t^^t  Duluth  stuff.  But  dlmn 
i^me^iL^'LrbefJr??  ""^"^°^'  angrily-"why  didn't  you  ever  talk 
thf kft^chJn'^"  slumped  back  Into  his  chair  there  were  steps  from 

"Well,"  mother  said,  "you  boys  seem  to  be  having  quite  an  earnest 

dhscussion,  judging  from  the  tone  of  your  voices  out  m  the^^^n  " 

Oh.  Just  talking  a  little  about  the  war."  said  the  boy    and  as 

he  caught  his  father's  eye  he  added  in  slow,  measured  words    '^S 

we  re  not  going  to  talk  about  that  any  more  '' 

The  father  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief,  almost  as  if  in  pain      There  waa 
perjjiratiou  on  his  forehead.     Mother  looked  at  him  furtively 
VMiy,  dad.  are  you  all  right?"  ^' 

'•Oh,  sure,"  dad  answered.  "It's  that  darn  good  cooking  of  yours 
It  s  always  making  me  eat  too  much.  Hang  it  all  Bill  we  shouJd 
have  helped  your  mother  with  the  dishes." 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  BoREN  asked  and  was  given  permission  to  extend  his 
own  remarks  in  the  Record. 

RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  authority  given  to  the  Chair 
heretofore  by  unanimous  consent,  the  Chair  declares  the 
House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  caU  of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
stood  in  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

AFTER   THE   RECESS 

The  recess  ha\ing  expired  at  4  o'clock  and  45  minutes  p  m 
the  House  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker. 

MESSAGE    FROM    THE    SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Frazier.  its  legislative 
clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the 
;  committee  of  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (H.  J.  Res.  306)  entitled  "Joint  Resolution  Neutrality 
Act  of  1939." 

NEUTRALITY 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  present  a  conference  report 
on  the  joint  resolution  (H.  J.  Res.  306).  the  Neutrality  Act 
Of  1939.  and  ask  unanimous  consent  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report  the  conference 
report. 

T^e  Clerk  began  the  reading  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BLOOM  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  report)  Mr 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  fact  the  statement  is  more  explana- 
tory than  the  report  itself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  be  read  In  lieu  of  the  report 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  began  the  reading  of  the  statement. 

Mr.  RAYBURN  (interrupting  the  reading  of  the  statement) . 
Mr_  Speaker,  there  is  going  to  be  some  discussion  of  the  report 
and  I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  statement  may  be  dispensed  with 

Mr.  KNUT80N.    I  object,  Mr.  Speaker. 

rrrJ^L^^^'^^^^-    "^^  gentleman  from  Minnesota  objects. 
The  Clerk  will  continue  the  reading  of  the  statement. 
The  Clerk  resumed  the  reading  of  the  statement 
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Mr.  PCJWERS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  further  reading  of  the  conference  report  be  dispensed 

iVl  Lrl, 

TTie  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  conference  report  and  statement  are  as  follows: 

CONPERENCE    REPORT 

t^Lu^J^n^fL°^  conference   on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 

t^^  ^?^   T    »   ^^e  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  Joint  resolu- 

tun    inM  ^fr^^-  ^^^'  Neutrality  Act  of   1939,  having  met.l5t^r 

fSLmin  r  .^°^"^''''^'    ^^^«    "^^^    to    recommend    aiid    do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  as  foUows- 

n^^L**^  ^°"^^.  ^^^^  ^^°°^  1^  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and^ee  to  the^ame  ^^h  ^ 
amendment  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of  thf  matter  pr^edS  SS 
stricken  out  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert  the  foKlne 
in  r^^KnJ^^  ^''^^^  ^^^*^^-  '^^^'■l^g  to  presene  S  neStralltv 
SJt^l^^V^^^''/"'"^^^  '^^^  ^"'l  desiring  "also  to  avoid  Involve- 
wicl^?^'"^!^'  ^ol^t^-ily  imposes  upon  Its  nationals  by  domesttc 
^wwi'c^H*'  restrlct>ions  set  out  in  this  Joint  resolutlon:Tnd 

Whereas  by  so  doing  the  United  States  waives  none  of  its  own 
nS?  ^^  privileges,  or  those  of  any  of  Its  imUola^  SnderlntS 
tn  i  v^^^K  r-  .""^^  expressly  reserves  all  the  rights  knd  prlvlkges 
to  Which  It  and  its  nationals  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  natloS 

'"Whereas  the  United  States  hereby  expressly  reserves  the  ricrht 

doJ^ftl^'i'^^^^ff   °'   °^°^^y   "^«   Joint   resolJtlon^raS   oJher 
domestic    legislation    in    the    Interests    of    the    peace     seourltv    nr 

aZ'  ?  '""^  ^^'"^^  ^'^^^^  *°^  ^^  people:  TSerSl'belt^^    °' 

Amendment  numbered  2:   That  the  House  recede  from  Its  dls 

agreement   to   the    amendment   of   the   Senate    numbe?S    2    fnd 

agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as  foUows:   In  lieu  of  the 

Se  fouSiSSgf'  "^  """  '"^"^^  ""'  ''''  ^"^"^  amenSxiSl  °lLlrt 

"PROCLAMATION   OP  A   STATE  OF   WAR   BETWEEN   FOREIGN   STATES 

hJ'?^""*  ^V  ^^^  T^^*  Whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress 
wL  h  J^"'"'''.*  ^^«°i"tlon.  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  ^t?^ 
war  between  foreign  states,  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  promote  the 
tT.'Y/v^  %  P!".^'""^"  *^^  P^^^^  °*  t^«  United  States  o?T^protm 
a  nrnof^n^ftf"^""^  ?'  *^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^-  ^^  President  shall  ?sSe 
fPl°';^^^^^°\^^^^ne  the  states  Involved;  and  he  shall  from 
time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as  and  when 
they  may  become  Involved  in  the  war 

Pr!iitHLy^.^°7^'"  *^^  ^^^^  °'  '^f  '^Wch  shall  have  caused  the 
President  to  Issue  any  proclamation  under  the  authority  of  this 
section  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  with  respect  to  any  state  named 

ll^iyi^r^T-   '^   ^^^    "^°"^   ^"^^   proclamation   with 

"COMMERCE  WITH  STATES  ENGAGED  IN   ARMED  CONTLICT 

"SEC.  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  procla- 
mation  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  It  shall  thereafter  be 
un  awful  for  any  American  vessel  to  canV  any  passengers  or  aS 
•^^ fif  or  materials  to  any  state  named  In  such  proclamation  ^ 
r.\l  Whoever  BhaU  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  subsection 
imon  .n«ll  ^"^  ."l  °''  °/  "^y  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall. 
nH=o.,  h7 '^""^  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or  Im- 
?inn  k!.  li"""  """^  °'°'"5.  ^^^°  ^"^  y^^>  °^  ^*^-  Should  the  vlola- 
nr  H,.^^^  .1  °^,°™*^°^'  organization,  or  association,  each  officer 
or  d^ector  thereof  participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to 
the  penalty  herein  prescribed. 

•'(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter^S  SwtiS 
tn  h?^lrfn^  T'^r-  °^  ^«empt  to  export  or  transport,  or  cause 
l?e.iJ^^^l^  or  transported,  from  the  United  States  to  any 
^^^^^  ^r^''^  proclamation,  any  arUcles  or  materials  (except 
SeJSn  Sllf^l™',^'  materials)  untU  aU  right,  title,  and  Interest 
therein  shaU  have  been  transferred  to  some  foreign  Kovemment 
agency,   institution,   association,   partnership.   corpSatfon  T^na-' 

aSfcfes  ^"^f  ,°f  %  ""^  °'  "^«  ^d"  w5ch  tlUe  Z  ?he 
articles  or  materials  to  be  exported  or  transported  oasses  to  n 
foreign  purchaser  uncondltlonaUy  upon  the  deUve^^f  ^ch 
articles  or  materials  to  a  carrier,  sh^  constltuS^  a  transf e?^S 
all  right,  tlUe^  and  Interest  therein  wlthSThrmeiilST  tWs 
subsection.  The  shipper  of  such  articles  or  matertalTshaU  t2 
^J^^^^t^  ^^  ^^  ^  couector  of  the  port  from  or  ttiroueS 
Which  they  are  to  be  exported  a  declaratlorunder  oath  that  he 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  this  »ubsect!on^?h  r^pjjf 
to  transfer  of  right,  title,  and  interest  in  such  ^Iclra  or  S^- 
rlals^  and  that  he  will  comply  with  such  rules  and  reS^Slons 
as  ^aU  be  promulgated  from  time  to  time.  Any  such  dS^atlon 
so  filed  shaU  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  L^  clata  S  an? 
crtzen  of  the  United  States  of  right,  title,  or  Interest  in  suJh 
articles  or  materials.  If  such  citizen  had  kiiowledge  of  thT  miS 
of  such  declaration;  and  the  exportation  or  transpWtlon  of  anf 

SI  «^H°' .f  ^^^'i^^*?  ^"^°"^  ^'°«  ^^  declaration  required  Sy 
this  subsection  shall  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  against  anv  Haim 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  right,  title  or  iSlrest  in 
such  articles  or  materials.  If  such  citizen  had  Sow?edS  of  sue? 
l\°i^H^''-  ^°  ^°^  incurred  by  any  such  citizen  (1)  In^nnect^S 
With  the  sale  or  transfer  of  right,  title,  and  Inter^t  in^y  sS 
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artlclfs  or  materials  or  (2)  In  connection  with  the  exportation 
or  transportation  of  any  such  copyri!;htcd  articles  or  materials, 
shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  bv  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

■■(d)  Insurance  written  by  underwriters  on  'articles  or  ma- 
terials included  In  shipments  which  are  subject  to  restrictions 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Joint  resolution,  and  on  vessels  carry- 
ing such  shipments,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  American  interest 
therein,  and  no  insurance  policy  issued  on  .such  articles  or  ma- 
terials, or  vessels,  and  no  loss  incurred  thereunder  or  by  the 
owners  of  such  vessels,  shall  be  made  the  ba.si.s  of  unv  claim  put 
forward    by    the    Government    of  the   United   States. 

"(e)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  re- 
spect to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation, 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sub.=€ctlon  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  tran.spcrtation  by  American  vessels  on  or  over  lakes,  rivers, 
and  Inland  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States,  or  to  trans- 
portation by  aircraft  on  or  over  lands  borderint^  en  the  United 
States;  and  the  provisions  of  subsection  lo  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  { 1 )  to  such  transportation  of  any  articles  or  materials 
other  than  articles  ILsted  In  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i),  or  (2)  to  any  other 
transportation  on  or  over  lands  borderins;  on  the  United  States  of 
any  articles  or  materials  other  than  articles  listed  in  a  proclama- 
tion referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  li); 
and  the  provisions  of  subsecMons  (a)  and  (o  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  the  transportation  referred  to  in  this  subsection  and 
subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  any  articles  or  materials  listed  in  a 
prochimation  referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 12  (i)  if  the  articles  or  materials  so  listed  are  to' be  used 
exclusively  by  American  vessels,  aircraft,  or  other  vehicles  in 
conn<'Ction  with  their  operation  and  maintenance 

"{H)  Tlic  provisions  of  .-ubsections  (a)  and  (c)  of  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  American  vessels  (ether  than 
aircraft)  of  mail.  pas.sfn^ers.  or  any  articles  or  materials  (except 
articles  or  materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or 
issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i)  )  (1)  to  anv  port  in  the 
We.-tern    Hemisphere    s-juth    of    thirty-five   det^rees    north    latitude 

(2)  to  any  port  in  the  VVenern  H'^misphere  north  cf  thirty-hve 
Get;rees  north  latitude  and  west  of  sixiy-six  decrees  west  lon-itude. 

(3)  to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  including'  the 
China  Sea.  the  Tasman  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Beiiu'al,  and  the  Arabian 
Sea.  and  any  other  dependent  waters  of  either  of  such  oceaivs,  seas, 
or  bays,  or  (4)  to  any  port  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean  or  its  dependent 
waters  south  of  thirty  degrees  north  latitude.  The  exceptions  con- 
tained in  this  subsection  si-.all  not  apply  to  any  such  port  which 
is  included  within  a  combat  area  as  defined  m  section  3  which 
applies  to  such  vessels. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (O  of  this  .section 
shall  not  apply  to  transportation  by  aircraft  of  mail,  passergers,  or 
any  articles  or  materials  (except  articles  or  materials  listed  In  a 
proclamation  referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
12  (D)  (1)  to  any  port  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  (2)  fo  any 
port  on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans,  includlnt,'  the  China  Sea.  the 
Tasman  Sea.  the  Bay  of  Bcnijal.  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  and  any 
other  dependent  waters  of  either  of  such  oceans,  seas,  or  ba\s. 
The  exceptions  contained  in  this  stibsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
such  port  which  is  Included  within  a  combat  area  as  deYined  in 
section  3  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

"(1)  Every  Ameiican  Vfs.sel  to  which  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tions (g)  and  (h)  apply,  and  every  neutral  vessel  to  which  the 
provisions  of  subsection  d)  apply,  shall,  before  departing  from  a 
port  or  from  the  jun.sdiction  of  the  United  States,  file  with  the 
collector  of  customs  of  the  port  cf  departure,  or  if  there  is  no  such 
collector  at  such  pert  then  with  the  nearest  collector  cf  custom^, 
a  sworn  statemer.t  (1)  containing  a  complete  list  of  all  the  articles 
and  materials  carried  as  cargo  by  such  vessel,  and  the  nam.es  and 
addre-.ses  of  the  consignees  cf  all  such  articles  and  materials,  and 
(2)  stating  the  ports  at  which  such  articles  and  mat. -rials  are  to 
be  ur.lo.idcd  ar.d  'he  ports  of  call  of  such  vessel.  All  transi>ortation 
referred  to  in  subsection  (f),  (g).  (h).  and  d)  of  this  .section  -hall 
be  subject  to  such  restrictions,  rules,  and  re=i;ulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent shall  prescribe;  but  no  loss  Inctirred  in  connection  with  any 
transportation  excepted  under  the  prcvi.-ions  of  subsections  (s). 
(h).  and  (I)  cf  this  section  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any  cl.urn 
put  forward  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States. 

"(J)  Whenever  all  proclamations  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked,  the  prnvisioiis  of  subsections 
(f),  (g).  (h).  (i),  and  (li  of  this  section  shall  expire. 

"(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  cur- 
rent vovage  of  any  American  vessel  which  has  cleared'  for  a  foreign 
port  and  has  departed  from  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  in  advance  of  ( 1 )  the  date  of  enjittment  of  this 
Joint  resolution,  or  (2)  any  proclamation  issued"  after  such  date 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  of  this  Joint  resolution;  but 
any  such  vessel  shall  proceed  at  its  own  risk  after  either  of  such 
dates,  and  no  loss  incurred  In  connection  with  anv  such  vessel  or 
its  cargo  after  cither  of  such  dates  shall  be  made  the  basis  of  any 
claim  put  forward  by  the  Governm.ent  of  the  United  States 

"(1)  The  provisions  of  .subsection  (c)  of  this  .section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  transportation  bv  a  neutral  vessel  to  any  port  re- 
f erred  to  in  sub.sectlon  (g)  of  this  section  of  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials except  articles  or  materials  listed  m  a  proclamation  referred 
to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12   U))   so  long  as 


such  port  is  not  Included  within  a  combat  area  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 3  which  applies  to  American  vessels. 

"COMB.^T    AREAS 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  procla- 
mation under  the  authf.rity  of  section  1  (a),  and  he  .^hall  there- 
after find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  so 
requires,  he  shall,  by  jjrocl.i. nation,  define  combat  areas,  and  there- 
after It  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any 
American  ves.sel  to  proceed  into  or  through  any  such  combat  area. 
The  combat  areas  so  defined  may  be  made  to  apply  to  surface 
vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both. 

"(b)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions  of  thi'? 
section  by  any  American  ves.sel.  or  any  owner  or  officer  thererif, 
such  vessel,  owner,  or  officer  shall  be  lined  not  more  than  $50.(Jti6 
or  imprisoned  for  not  more,  than  five  years,  or  both.  Should  the 
owner  of  such  vessel  be  a  corporation,  organization,  or  a.ssociation. 
each  officer  or  director  participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable 
to  the  penalty  hereinabove  prescribed.  In  ca.'^e  of  the  violation  of 
this  section  by  any  citi/en  traveling  as  a  passenger,  such  passen- 
ger may  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  nut  more 
than   two   years,   or  both 

"(c)  The  President  may  from  time  to  time  modify  or  extend 
any  proclamation  i.ssued  under  the  authority  of  this  section,  and 
when  the  conditions  which  shall  have  cau.sed  him  to  Issue  any 
such  proclamation  shall  have  ceased  to  exist  he  shall  revoke 
stich  proclamation  and  the  provisions  of  tliis  .section  sliall  there- 
upon cea.se  to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

"AMERICAN    RED    CROSS 

"Sfc.  4  The  provisions  of  section  2  (a)  shall  not  prohibit  the 
transportation  by  ve.s.sels  under  charter  or  other  direction  and 
control  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proceeding  under  safe  conduct 
granted  by  states  named  in  any  proclamation  i.ssued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  (a),  of  officers  and  American  Red  Cro.^s 
personnel,  medical  personnel,  and  medical  supplies,  food,  and 
clothing,  for  the   relief  of  human  sulTering. 

"TRAVEL     OV     VESSELS     OF     BELLIGERrN'T     STATES 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  I.ssued  a  procl.i- 
mation  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereat ter 
be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any 
vessel  of  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation,  except  in  accord- 
ance with  such   rules  and  regulations  as  may   be  prescribed. 

■■(b)  Whenever  any  proclamation  I.ssued  under  the  autliority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  witli  respect  to  anv  .state 
the  provisions  of  this  sect  inn  shall  thereupon  cca.se  to  applv  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to 
such   revocation. 

"ARMING     OF     AMERICAN     MERCHANT     VESSELS     PROHIBITED 

"Sec  6  Whenever  the  President  shall  h.ave  Issued  a  proclam.-\- 
tlon  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a).  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful,  until  such  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  any  American 
vessel,  engaged  in  commerce  with  any  fcjreign  state  to  be  armed, 
except  with  small  arms  and  ammunition  therefor,  which  the 
President  may  deem  neces.sary  and  shall  publicly  designate  for 
the    preservation    of   discipline    aboard    any    such    vesi-el. 

"KI.NANCIAL   TRANSACTIONS 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  ls.sued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafttr  be  un- 
lawful for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchas",  sell,  or 
exchange  bonds,  seciiritus.  or  other  obligations  of  th"  govcn  m'ent 
of  any  state  named  m  such  proclamation.\)r  of  any  political  subdivi- 
sion of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  cu  behalf  of 
the  government  of  any  such  state  or  political  subdlvu^ioi^  thereof. 
Issued  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or 
extend  any  credit  (oth.er  than  nece^-arv  credits  accruing  In  connec- 
tion with  the  transmission  of  telegraph,  cable,  wirel.  ss  and  tele- 
phone services)  to  any  such  government,  political  .subdi\i.-lon,  or 
person.  The  provisions  of  this  sub.secHoii  .-.hall  also  apply  to  the 
sale  by  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  any  person  lii  a  state 
named  in  any  sueh  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials  listed 
in  a  proclamation  referred  to  in  or  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  12(1). 

"(b)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal 
or  adjustment  cf  such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of 
such   proclamation. 

"(c)  Whoever  shall  knowinelv  violate  anv  of  the  provi'^lons  of  this 
section  or  of  any  regulations  issued  ther-tinder  shall,  upon  convic- 
tion thereof,  be  fund  not  more  than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both.  Should  the  vlolat-on  be  by  a  cor- 
poration, organization,  or  a.sscx-iatlon.  each  officer  or  director  thereof 
participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  herein 
prescribed. 

"(d)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state  the 
provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply  with 
respect  to  such  state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 

"SOLICrrATION    AND    COLLECTION    OF    FI'NDS    AND    CONTRIBtmONS 

'Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  .shall  have  i.-^.sued  a  proclama- 
tion under  the  loithorlty  of  section  1  (a>.  it  shall  thereafter  be 
uiUawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  solicit  or  receive 
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any  contribution  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any  state 
ramed  In  such  proclamation  or  for  or  on  behalf  of  any  agent  or 
Instrumentality  cf  any  such  sta'.e.  ^ 

"(b)  Nothing  in  this  section  .shall  b€  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Boliritation  or  ooUecticn  of  funds  and  contributions  to  be  u=cd  for 
medical  aid  and  assisUnce,  or  for  food  and  cloihmg  to  relieve  human 
suffering,  when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds  and  contribu- 
tions is  made  on  behalf  of  and  fcr  use  by  any  person  or  organization 
V,^hich  is  not  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  anv  ,nch  governmenT  bm 
ILT^  solicitations  and  collections  of  funds  and  contnbuiioSs 
shall  be  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed.  icguia 

"(c)  Whenever  any  proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  1  (a)  shall  have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the    provisions    of    this   section    shall    thereupon    cease    to    apply 

ro'BUcT^evUat.on'^  '''''■  ^^^^^'  ^'  ^  ^^^^^^  — ^"^^  P^^- 

"AMERICAN     REPtTBLICS 

"Sec  9.  This  Joint  resolution  (except  section  12)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  American  republic  engaged  in  war  against  a  non- 
American  state  or  states,  provided  the  American  republic  Is  not 
cooperating  with  a  non-American  state  or  states  in  such  war. 

"RI,STEICTIONS    ON    USE    OF    AMERICAN    PORTS 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Whenever,  during  any  war  In  which  the  United 
fit  Is^ neutral,  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  author- 
ized by  him,  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any  vessel,  domestic 
or  foreign,  whether  requiring  clearance  or  not,  is  about  to  carry 
out  of  a  port  or  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  fuel 
men.  arms,  ammunition.  Implements  of  war,  supphes.  dispatches' 
or  information  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state' 
named  in  a  proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1 
(a  I  but  the  evidence  is  not  deemed  sufficient  to  Justify  for- 
bidding the  departure  of  the  vessel  as  provided  for  bv  section  1 
l}},'^  Z\^^^^'^^  ^°'  °^  ^^^  ^^^  approved  June  15,  1917  (40  Stat' 
217,  221;  U.  S.  C.  1934  edition,  title  18,  sec.  31),  and  If  in  the 
Presidents  Judgment,  such  action  wUl  serve  to  maintain  peac*'  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect"  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  and  its  citizen-:  or  to 
promote  the  security  or  neutrality  of  the  United  States  he  shall 
have  the  power,  and  It  shall  be  his  duty,  to  require  the  owner 
master,  or  person  in  command  thereof,  before  departing  from  a  port 
or  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  to  give  a  bond  to  the 
United  States,  with  sufficient  sureties,  in  such  amount  as  he  =hall 
deem  proper,  conditioned  that  the  vessel  will  not  deliver  the  men 
or  any  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches,  Information,  or  any  part  of  the 
cargo,  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in 
a  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1   (a). 

"(b)  If  the  President,  or  any  person  thereunto  authorized  by 
nim.  shall  find  that  a  vessel,  domestic  or  foreign,  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  has  previously  departed  from  a  port  or  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  during  such  war  and  delivered 
men,  fuel,  supplies,  dispatches.  Information,  or  anv  part  of  Its 
cargo  to  a  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a 
proclamation  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a),  he  may 
prohibit  the  departure  of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the 
A™  fir. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  Issued  a  proclamation 

under  section  1   (a)   he  may.  while  such  proclamation  is  in  effect 

rcqiilre   the  owner,  master,  or  person  In  command  cf  any  vessel' 

foreign  or  domestic,   before  departing  from  the  United  States    t<^ 

give  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  with  sufHclent  sureties    in  such 

amount  as  he  shall  deem  proper,  conditioned  that  no  alien  seaman 

Who  arrived  on  such  vessel  shall  remain  in  the  United  States  for 

a   longer   period   than   that  permitted   under   the  regulations    as 

amended  from  time  to  time,  issued  pursuant  to  section  33  of  the 

Immigration  Act  of  February  5,   1917   (U.  S.  C,  title  8,  sec.   168) 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  said  section  33,  the  President 

^r^»  r^^?  regulations  with  respect  to  the  landing  of  such 

seamen  as  he  deems  necessary  to  insure  their  departure  either  on 

r^^'^J  .  ""^  ^^°^^"  vessel  at  the  expense  of  such  owner,  master, 
or  person  in  command. 

"SUBMARINES    AND    AKMED    MERCHANT    VESSELS 

•c  !?^»  ^^•  ^^^J^"""-  <*"^n€  any  war  In  which  the  United  States 
!fn  tv!i  •  ^^e.  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
oy  tne  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state 

Tta  e^'or  ^  nrof 't'^H^""""  ^"^^°  ^^^  ^^^^«^  States  and^?orei^ 
Rnri  f;=  J^..  ^^°^^^  ^^«  commercial  Interests  of  the  United  Sta^ 
ami  ^Lu  Tl^-  °'"  *?  P^°'^°^^  the  security  of  |he  United  States, 
lav^f.f.  /  ^^'^  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  un- 
o  ^^  for  any  such  submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter 
fh^Ifr^""  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart 

llmuitfo^c /"fv.P'x,""'*"  ""'^^  conditions  and  subject  to  8U?h 
mTnf  th  "i.^?  P'"««*d^°t  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his  Judg- 
Uon  hiv!  *=°"^*"°°*  '^hich  have  caused  him  to  Issue  his  proclamL 
tion  have  ceased  to  exist,  he  shaU  revoke  his  proclamation  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  aDpIy  exceot 
as  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such  revScatlon^       ^  ^'        ^ 

"NATIONAL  MUNTTIONS  CONTROL   BOARD 

Comroi  I^iH\J^T  l!  ^^^^^  established  a  National  Munitions 
S^l     rn^^^,^*'!^''*"!"^''  ^^^^<^  to  as  the  -Board-).     The  Board 

and  ex<^.tfv.  ««**'*'  ^^*^  °'  S^**«'  ^^°  s^^"  ^  chairman 
fhf  |f*<^t*^e  o«cer  o'  the  Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  NaVy,  and  the  Se^-' 
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l^^r,?!  ^°T^^^^^-  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this  section  or 
by  other  law.  the  administration  of  this  section  Is^sS^in  tS 
Sfec  l^^  °'  ^^'"-     ^"  Secretary  of  State  shS?  promS|tti  s;^^ 

S  he  mav  Tt,^''^^  "^'^  '^^'"'^  '°  ^^^  enforcement  of  ?S^cUon 
B5  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  Its  provisions.     The  Board 

mecinga'year.  ""'  ''''  '^""°^^  ^  ^  Held  at  leaT^oS 
eTnortin^''^P'  pcrscn  who  engages  in  the  business  of  manufacturing 
wn^r  n^f£i  T  iniportir.g  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of 
war  listed  in  a  proclamation  referred  to  In  or  Issued  under  the 
fmnnrt;^  °'  ^ubsection  (i)  of  this  section,  whethefi  an^portS" 
S-v  Of  s't.T.^^'^^''''''''  ^^^^^^e'--  sl^a"  register  with  theSecr^-' 
h.l  °'  ^f^^^f  ^'^  ''^^^'  °r  business  name,  principal  place  of  busi- 
ness, and  places  Of  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of 

factureT'uT^t"^'^*"^-  ^^^  toplements  of  war  which  he  Smu- 
lactures.  imports,  or  experts.  ^^^au^u 

notSf'^v  tHr«L?fr°°  'l^^^l'^d  to  register  under  this  section  shaU 
finn  ^nr^t^f  "^^'^  °^,  ^^'^  °'  ^^^  ^^^^^^e  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports,  imports  or  manu- 
factures; and  upon  such  notification  the  Sec^etSv^'sStrthall 
issue  to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of%istrat?on  fre« 
of  charge,  which  shall  remain  valid  until  the  date  of  expS^tio^ 
of  the  original  certificate.  Every  person  required  to  r^te?  Sde? 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  pay  aVegistrationTf^  of  »iw 
St^^/h^'^'  °^  the  required  registration  fee,  the  ^tLy  of 
State  shall  issue  a  registration  certificate  vaUd  for  five  years  which 
shall  be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  five  yearrut^n^he  pay- 
ment  for  each  renewal  of  a  fee  of  $100;  but  valid  StiflSit^  of 
registration  (Including  amended  certifi^^ates)  SueS^SJ^tS 
authority  of  section  2  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  AugustSl    1935 

sh^n  wifhn,,?^''"  ^°'".'  resolution  of  August  31.  193^8?  JnenS 
Ehall.  without  payment  of  any  additional  registration  fee  be  con- 
sidered to  be  valid  certificates  of  registraUon  Issued  uAdVr  this 
subsectiori.  and  shall  remain  valid  foF  the  same  peS)d^  U  SS 
Joint  resolution  had  not  been  enacted.  i^^^iwu  as  u  uiis 

"(d)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  export,  or  attempt 
to  export,  from  the  United  States  to  any  other  static,  any  Irni  SJ- 
munition,  or  implements  of  war  listed  In  a  proclamation  referrW  to 
In  or  issued  under  the  authority  of  subsection  (i)  of  this  section 
n'^y.it  ?P.°'*'  °i  «"ernpt  to  import,  to  the  United  States  from  any 
o.her  state,  and  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war 
listed  in  any  such  proclamation,  without  first  having  submitted 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  tern^ 
of  sale  and  having  obtained  a  license  therefor 

"(e)  All  persons  required  to  register  under  this  section  shall 
maintain,  subject  to  the  Inspection  of  the  Secretary  of  State  or  any 
person  or  persons  designated  by  him,  such  permanent  records  of 
manufacture  for  export,  importation,  and  exportation  of  arms  am- 
"J-esirlb"'  ^"^  iniplements  of  war  as  the  Secretary  of  State 'shaU 

"(f)  Llncenses  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  State  to  t>er- 
sons  who  have  registered  as  herein  provided  for,  except  in  cas^  of 
f^^r  °J  i°^P?''t  licenses  where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implements  of  war  would  be  In  violation  of  this  Joint  resolution  or 
^r^tS  Ifnt  ^°^  the  United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party.  In  which  cases  such  licenses  shall  not  be 
issued:  but  a  valid  license  Issued  under  the  authority  of  section 
2  of  the  Joint  resolution  of  August  31,  193(5,  or  section  5  of  the 
^  J'\J^^°^^^^°'^  °^  August  31,  1935,  as  amended,  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  be  a  valid  license  Issued  under  this  subsection,  and  shall 
remain  valid  for  the  same  period  as  if  this  Joint  resolution  had 
not  been  enacted. 

"(g)  No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war 
shall  be  made  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  by  any  officer  execu- 
tive department,  or  independent  establishment  of  the  Government 
from  any  person  who  shall  have  failed  to  register  under  the  oro- 
visions  of  this  Joint  resolution.  ^ 

"(h)  The  Board  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on  January  3 
and  July  3  of  each  year,  copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  as  are 
other  reports  transmitted  to  Congress.  Such  reports  shall  contain 
such  Information  and  data  collected  by  the  Board  as  mav  be  con- 
sidered of  value  in  the  determination  of  questions  connected  with 
the  control  of  trade  In  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
Including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  made 
under  any  such  license.  The  Board  shall  include  in  such  reports 
fy.}l  ,  .  persons  required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
this  Joint  resolution,  and  full  Information  concerning  the  licenses 
issued  hereunder,  including  the  name  of  the  purchaser  and  the 
terms  of  sale  made  under  any  such  license 

rr.'2]}.^^  ^/?.!'^^«*  ^  ^^""^^y  authorized  to  proclaim  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war 
for  the  purposes  of  this  section;  but  the  proclamation  No  2237  of 
May  1,  1937  (50  Stat.  1834),  defining  the  term  'arms  ammSo? 
and  implements  of  war'  shall,  until  it  is  revoked,  have  full  force 
and  effect  as  if  issued  tinder  the  authority  of  this  subsection. 

"rigulations 
"Sec.  13.  The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  promulgate 
such  rules  and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law  as  mav  be 
nec^sary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
Joint  resoluUon;  and  he  may  exercise  any  power  or  authority  con- 
ferred on  him  by  this  Joint  resolution  through  such  officer  or 
officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct. 

"UWlAWfTTL    tXSE    OW    THK    AMERICAK     FLAG 

"Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  vessel  belonging  to  or 
operating  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state  to  use  the 
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flag  of  the  United  States  thereon,  or  to  make  u-;e  of  anv  distinctive 
signs  or  markinj^s.  indicating  that  the  same  is  an  American  vessel. 
■'(b)  Any  vessel  violating  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  denied  for  a  period  of  three  months  the 
ru;ht  to  enter  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
except  in  cases  of  force  majeure. 

"GENERAL    PENALTY     PPOVISION 

"Sec.  15.  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of  any  of  the  provisions 
of  this  Joint  resolution  or  of  any  rule  or  recrulation  issued  pur- 
suant thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein  provided,  such 
viclator  or  violators,  upon  conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  mure  than  two  years,  or  both. 

"definitions 

"Sec.    16.  For   the   purposes   of  this   Joint   resolution — 

"(a)    The    term    'United    States',    when    u^ed    in    a    geofjraphicil 
sense,  includr^s  the  several  states  and  Territories,  the  imular  pos- 
sessions of   the   United  States    (including   the   Philippine   I-^lards) 
the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"(b)  The  term  'person'  includes  a  partntrshin.  company  a;.=ocia- 
tlon.  or  corporation,  as  well  as  a  natural  pcrs(  n. 

"(c)  The  term  'ves.-c!'  means  every  description  of  wat^rcraft  and 
aircraft  capable  of  being  u.^ed  as  a  mean.s  of  transoort ition  on 
under,  or  ever  water. 

"(d)  The  term  'Amerl'-an  vess-^l'  means  rnv  ves.sel  dorumrn*cd 
and  any  aircraft  registered  or  licenced,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  'state'  shall  include  nation,  government  and 
country. 

"If)  The  term  'citizen*  shall  include  nnv  individual  nwi-"  nllr>- 
giance  to  th?  United  States,  a  partner.-hip,  company,  or  association 
comprscd  m  whole  or  in  part  of  citizen.-,  of  the  Unuod  States  and 
any  corpcrution  organiard  and  e.xi.-.t!ng  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  Stales  as  defined  in  subsection   (a)    of  thi.,  .section. 

"bEPAR.\EILITT    OF    PROVISIONS 

"Sec.  17.  If  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution,  or  the 
application  thereof  to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  he'd  invalid 
the  remainder  of  the  Joint  resolution,  and  the  application  of  «ucJi' 
provision  to  other  ptrsuns  or  circumstances,  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"appropriations 
"Sec.    18.  There   is   hereby   authorized    to    be    appropriated    from 
timi-   to  time,   out   of   any   money   in   the   Treasury   not   otherwise 
appropriated,  such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolution. 

"REPEALS 

"Sec.  19  The  Joint  resolution  of  Au£ru.=t  31,  1935,  as  amended 
and  tlie  joint  resolution  of  January  8,  1937.  are  hereby  repealed" 
but  offenses  committed  and  penalties,  forfeitures  or"  liabilities 
incurred  under  eitiier  of  such  joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  date 
Oi  enactment  of  this  joint  re-.iution  may  be  prosrcutPd  and  pun- 
ished, and  suits  and  proceedings  for  violations  of  cither  of  such 
Joint  resolutions  or  of  any  rule  or  regulation  issu-d  pursuant 
thereto  may  be  commenced  and  prosecuted,  in  the  s  imo  ni.m'ier 
re*  ea'''ed^  '"'^^  '^^"^^  ^^^'^^  ^^  ^^  '"^^^  ^°'"'^  reM-.:uticus  had  not  been 

"short  title 

"Sec.  20.  This  Joint  resolution  may  be  cited  as  the  'Neutrality 
Act  of  1939  '  "  ■' 

And  the  Senate  aarree  to  the  same. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  nmendn-en*- 
of  the  Senate  to  the  title  of  the  joint  resolution,  and  agree  to 
the  sarnie. 

Sol  Bloom, 
Lt'thfr  A.  Johnson, 
John  Kee, 
Managers  on  t!:e  part  of  the  House. 
Key  Pittman. 
Wai  ter   F    George, 
RoiiERT   F.   Wagner, 
Tom  Connally. 
Managers  on  the  pwt  of  t>ie  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Hou.se  at  the  conference  on  the 
disaCTeemg   votes   of   the   two  Houses   on    the   amendments  of   the 

fquf  nhU  l''J°'V'S,'''''^"'^'°."  *"•  '^  ^^^  3061,  Neutrality  Act  cf 
193J,  .submit  the  following  statement  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  aciicn  agreed  upon  by  the  conferees  and  recommended  in 
the  accomp.mying  conference  report: 

-The  House  resolution  contained  a  preamble  statin^  the  neu- 
trality policy  of  the  United  States.  The  Senate  amendment  struck 
m-  pre^am'S?"'  "^^'^  conference  agreement  adopts  the  follow- 

er, "?^'"''k'''   '^^  ^"'^''''  ^^^•^^-  df'-^i'-l"^  to  preserve   its  neutrality 
''^,^7'?^^*^^^^'^^'";°'-^'^"  states  and  desiring  also  to  avoid  Invo  4: 
en       herein,  voluntarily  imposes  upon  its  nationals  by  domestic 
"W^l   ""  '  h'  ^^^s^r'^''™^  -^et  out  in  this  Joint  resolution:  a,?^ 
ri.H^c  ^■','°  "^"^"^  ^^'^  ^"^^^^  States  waives  none  of  its  own 

n^M^  or  privileges,  or  those  of  any  of  its  nationals,  under  IntrS 
national  law-^  and  expressly  reserves  all  the  rights  and  prlvileees  to 
^tuch  it  and  its  nationals  are  entitled  under  the  law  of  naUons 


"Whcrra.s  the  United  Stages  hereby  expre.ssly  reserves  the  right 
to  repeal,  cli.tn  -e.  or  modify  this  joint  resolution  or  any  other 
dcm^^stic  let,'. -:a: ion  in  the  interests  of  th^  peace,  security  or 
welfare  of  the  United  States  and  its  people." 

Section  1  (a)  of  both  the  House  re.snlvition  and  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  whenever  the  President  or  Congrc-s  by 
concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state  of  w,.r 
between  foreign  states  and  that  ll  Is  necessary  to  promote  the 
security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  y.ates  or  to  protect 
th"  livs  of  citizens  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  issue  a 
proclamation  naming  the  states  involved  and  by  subs'-qucnt  proc- 
lamation name  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become 
involved  in  the  war.  Section  1  (bi  of  the  Hou.se 'resolution  pro- 
vided that  when  the  conditions  which  have  caused  the  President 
to  issue  any  proclamation  under  sub-^ection  (a)  have  ceased  to 
exist  he  shall  revoke  the  sanip.  Section  1  (bi  of  the  Senate 
am-ndment  providLd  that  v. hen  the  state  of  war  which  cau.sed  iho 
Pres;deiit  to  i.NSue  a  proclamation  under  suh.-.ection  (a)  shall  have 
ceased  to  exist  with  re.-pect  to  any  state  named  in  such  proclama- 
tion, h(^  sh.all  revoke  such  proclamation  with  respect  to  such  state 
The  conference  agreement  adopts  th.e  Senate  provision. 

Section  2  of  the  House  resolution  placed  an  embargo  on  arms 
and  ammunition  from  thf  Unit-d  Sta'es  to  any  bellirerenr  states 
named  in  any  such  prcclam.it -on.  There  was  no  corre.spondmg 
provision  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The  conference  agreement 
adopt.s  the  Senate  provision  and  omits  such  embargo. 
^Section  3  of  the  House  resolution  prohibited  a  citizen  of  the 
Uiiited  States  to  travel,  except  at  his  own  risk,  on  any  vessel  of  a 
state  or  states  named  In  a  procl.imatlon  issued  by  the  President 
unless  in  accordance  with  such  rules  and  regulations  as  the  Presi- 
dent prescribed  Section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  it  would  be  unlawful  for  anv  citizen  of  the  United  S'ates 
irre.spective  of  whether  he  did  .so  at  his  own  risk,  to  trav-l  on  any 
ves.sel  of  any  state  named  in  a  proclamation  is.nied  by  tie 
President,  except  In  accordance  with  .such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  prescribed.  The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate 
provi.-ion 

Section  6  cf  the  Senate  amendment  prohibited  the  arming  of  any 
American  ves.sel  engaged  in  commerce  with  any  foreign  state  except 
with  small  arms  and  ammunition  lor  the  preservation  of  discipline 
There  was  no  comparable  provi.-ion  In  the  House  resolution      The 
conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provl'^ion. 

Section  4   (a)    of  the  Hou.'^e  re.solution   provided  that   wh"n   the 
President  issues  a  proclamation  it  shall  therenfter  be  unlawful  for 
any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
obligations  of  the  government  of  any  state  named  in  such  procla- 
mation, or  of  any  political  subdivision  cf  any  such  state   or  cf  any 
agent  of  the  government  of  any  such  state.  If  such  obllk-at'ons  were 
issued  after  the  date  of  .such  proclamation.     It  also  made  it  un- 
lawful to  make  any  loan  or  extend  any  credit  to  any  such  govern- 
ment,   political    subdivision,    or    cgent.     The    President     however 
c  luld  except  from  the  operations  (jf  this  section  for  a  p.-rlod  of  not 
more  than  90  days  without  renewals  ordinary  commercial  credits 
and   short-time  obligations  in   aid   of  legal   transactions  and  of  a 
character  customarily  ustd  in  normal  peacetime  commercial  trans- 
actions.    Section    7   of    the   Senate    amendment    contained    similar 
provisions  with  respect   to  financial   tian.saetions  l:)et  veen  persons 
within  the  United  States  and  states  named  in  the  President's  precla- 
matlon,  but  omitted  the  provisions  allowing  the  President   to  ex- 
tend   90-day    credits.     The    Senate    amendment    also    contained    a 
provision   making   it   unlawful   for   any  person   wlfliin   the   Unifd 
States  to  .sell  on  credit  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
to  ,iny  per.-on   in  a   state  named   in  any  such  proclamation      The 
cotife.'-ence  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision  with  a  clarifying 
change   under   which   the   s,amc   provisions   apply   with   respect    to 
fl:r.anc:al  transactions  with  or  in  the  obligations  of  an  agent  of  a 
political    subdivision    of    a    state    named    In    a    prociamatlun      The 
agreement   also  exempts   ncces  ary  credits  accruln^^   in   connection 
with  the  transmission  of  cable,  wireless,   telegraph    and  teleph'Hie 
services.     It   also  requires  that  violations  of  the  provi-i  ns  of  the 
section  shall  be  putu.-hable  only  if  they  are  k:iowln:;lv  committed 
Section    4    (d)    of    the    House    resolution    provided  "that    after    a 
proclamation   had  been   i.ssued   by  the  President   it   would   be  un- 
lawiul,   except   In   ncr-ord.ince  with   such   rules  and   regulations  as 
the  President  prescribed,  to  export  or  transport  from  the  UniNd 
States  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  state  named  in  the  proclama- 
tion  any  articles   or   materials   until   all   rn,'ht.   title,   and   mtc-est 
therein  had  been  transferred  to  .some  forei-tn  L'overnment    agency 
institution,   a.s.<-^ociation,    partnership,   corporation,    or    national      It 
provided   that   the  sh.pper  of   sueh   articles  or  materials  mi'-t   file 
a   declaration    un^er   oath   that    no   citi/en   of   the    United    States 
had  any  right,  title,  or  interest  in  .such  articles  or  materials    and 
that  .such  decl.iration  would  be  a  conclusive  estoppel  a-'alnst  any 
claim   of  any  citizen   of  the   United   States   of  any   right    title    or 
interest  in  such  articles  or  materials.     Insurance  written  by  under- 
writers on  .such  articles  or  materials  was  placed  in  the  same  cate- 
gory.     A    further    provision   excepted    from    the    operation    of    this 
subjection  trade  on  or  over  lands,  lakes,  rivers,  and  Inland  waters 
borelerin^  on  the  United  Statevs.     Section  2  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, which  included  the  substance  of  .section  4   (di   of  the  Hou-e 
reso.ution,  al.so  restricted  American  ves.sels  in  .sub.section   (a)    from 
carrying  any  passengers,  or  any  articles  or  materlal.s.  to  any  state 
named  in   a  proclamation   i.ssued   by  the   President.     Such   re>stnc- 
[n°,",?"  transportation  applied  to  all  articles  or  materials,  includ- 
ing  munitions.     Subsection    (c)    of   the   Senate   amendment    pro- 
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hibited  the  exportation  or  transportation  from  the  United  States 
to  any  stale  named  in  such  proclamation  of  any  articles  or  ma- 
terials (except  copyrighted  articles  or  materials)  until  all  rlcht 
title,  and  Interest  therein  shall  have  been  transferred  as  was 
Bimuarly  provided  in  section  4  (d)  of  the  Hou.se  re.solution  Sub- 
seKTiion  (c)  also  provided  that  Is.suance  of  a  bill  of  lading  under 
which  .tie  to  the  roods  shipped  pa^^es  to  the  purchaser  ur?on- 
di  lonally  upon  delivery  of  the  goods  to  the  carrier  shall  consti- 
tute 8uch  a  transfer  of  all  right,  title,  and  interest  therein  within 
the  meaning  of  the  subsection.  It  also  contained  a  provisioS 
similar  to  the  one  contain-d  in  the  Hou.se  resolution  that  the 
shipper  of  such  articles  or  materials  mu.st  file  a  declaration  tender 
oath  that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  had  any  right  title 
or  interest  In  such  articles  or  materials,  but  differed  from  the 
,  "f^^  provision  in  that  such   declaration  would   be   a   conclusive 

JlLl^f^t  tv  ^nf  nt"^'  ^'^'"^  °'K^^^y  ^'^^^^  °^  "^^  ^'"^^^d  states  o? 
u  1}  „•  w°'  ^"/'T^'^st   in  such  articles  or  material'^  only  If  such 

citizen  had  know  edge  of  the  exportation  or  transportation  of  such 
articles  or  materials  or  of  the  filing  of  such  declaration.  Copy- 
righted articles  or  materials  which  are  excepted  by  the  Senate 
amendment  are  placed  in  the  same  category  as  other  articles  o^ 
materials  In  that  no  loss  Incurred  by  any  citizens  of  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  their  exportation  or  tran.spSrta- 
t ion    Shall    be    made    the    basis    of    any   claim    to  be  put  fi^rwa?d 

of  the.  ^IZ"^^"'  °i  "^"  ^"^^  ^^^««-  SubLction  a) 
of  the  Senate  amendment  exempted  from  the  orovlslc^ns 
of  subsection  (a)  transportation  by  American  vessels  oS  or  over 
lakes,  rivers,  and  Inland  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States  and 
transportation  by  aircraft  on  or  over  lands  bordenng  on  the 
United  States.  It  also  exempted  from  the  provisions  o  fubs^ctlon 
(c)  such  transportation  of  any  articles  and  materials  othefthaS 
munitions,  and  any  other  form  of  transportation  (train  bus  truck 
etc.)  on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States  of  any  ani- 
cles  or  materials  other  than  munitions.  This  subsection  ^L 
exempted  from  the  provisions  of  subsections  (a  and  ^c'transpi?? 
IZly.TS^'Z^^  r^"'^^  '°  *"  '"^'^  subsection  and  suisictions^g) 
r.nli  tL  /^*^l?  ^"l"^  materiaLs  listed  in  a  proclamation  issvild 
under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i,  (munitions)  if  such  arUcles 
or  mau-ria^  arc  to  be  used  exclusively  by  Amer  can  veicS  a  r! 
craft,  or  other  vehicles  In  connection  with  their  operation^?  maTn' 

tfonTTa)  IT^'T'r.  '"*  """^'"^  ''°"'  ^^^  provisions  Of  suTslc- 
tions  (a)  and  (c)  transportation  by  American  surface  ve&sels  of 
n  ail  pa6.sengers,  or  any  articles  or  materials  (except  munitions) 
(1)    to  any  port  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  south   of  35  degrees 

of"?,  d^il"''"'   <^i  1°  t"^  P°^^  '"  ^^^  western  Hemifphere  ?orth 
%?  i^Z^^  ""V^  latitude  and  west  of  66  degrees  west  loneitude 
(3)    to  any  port  on   the   Pacific   or  Indian   oleans    Includine   the 

S.  !"or^4^  t'^"  '"^"^%"  ^"*-  ''''  «^>-  °^  B^^g^-  and  tl  e  ArlbfJn 
^  .,  ,  11'  i°  ^"y  ^°'^  ''"  ^^^  Atlantic  Ocean  south  of  30  degrees 
«n  i'J'V''''''-  J"  '"'■'^'''"  P'-^vls.on  in  this  subsection  prevent 
an  American  surface  vessel  proceeding  to  any  such  nort  so  listed 
above  if  such  port  is  included  within  a  combat  area  appHing  to 
surface  vessels.  Subsection  (h)  exempted  from  the  p?ovis^on!  of 
sub..e.ctions  (a)  and  (c)  transportation  by  aircraft  o^mSinas.  '• 
s«-n^ers,  or  any  articles  or  materials  (except  muniti^^rs)  (1 )  o  arfv 
port  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  or  (2)  t^  any  port  on  the  Pacific 
or  Indian  Oceans.  Including  the  Chma  Sea.  the  Tasrian  lea      Je 

^^Ll^'""^^^-  ^"^  "^^  ^'■'*'^''^"  Sea.  A  further  provision  in  thi! 
■subse-ctlon  prevented  alrcrnft  proceeding  to  any  such  port  so  listed 
above  f  such  port  Is  Included  within  I  combat  area^app5?ingtS 
wh.eH  '■"'^'-  .S"V'''^''^"  <"  provided  that  every  Ame?fcan  vessS 
tion?(^',  'inS  (hf  si?air«r:'  "^  ^^^^gerents  as  provided  in  subi^- 
of  JL  o«^'^    i!?*  ^'^  "i"  '^'"''"'■^  declaration  containing  a  list 

Of  the  cargo,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  consignees  of  the 
cargo,  the  ports  at  which  such  cargo  Is  to  be  unloaded  and  JSp 
ports  of  call  of  such  vessel.  It  al^,  prov^dS  thlr^he' excentJd 
transpcjrtatlon  referred  to  in  subsections  (f).  (gV  and  (M  shtu 
dem  oS  '°  ''''•^  restrictions,  rules,  and  reg^latUns  as  the  Presl- 
(e)  rh)  a^/m'^H  ,f"^T^'°"  'i)  provlde^d  that  subsections Tf  , 
lul'I  ,\-  "'^  ''J  ^^^"  ^''P^^  ^^^^  rio  proclamation  issued  under 
the   authority  of  section    1    (a)    is  in   effect.     Subsection    (kloer- 

fr'a'Svan^ce^Tt'n'^hrdf/  ^'J"^'  ^'°^"^^  "^«  ^^^"  7  da's'or  m^ore 
in  aciMnce  of  (1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution    or 

i?  secu'on^'T  r'aT"  tn "  '""tV"^  aft^r  such  date  uilder  the   authority 

^^SS  If  ^lie  rolnrr^sTutfoT  '''^'  "*"^°"^  ^^^^^^  ^  '^' 

a^n^i^r  ;^nTln?e7tTrUvrn  Z^!;'^'  ,t  ^^xl^Sn^ 
with  respect  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  Oceis  and  the  nlme^^bL,^ 
or  se'r  '^l.Tconfr'"  '"  ^^P^^^ent  waters  of  such  oceaTs  b'Ly? 
^,.nf  If  «T^  conference  agreement  substitutes  for  the  requlre- 
^o^^c  °fi  ^'"^  ^"  "P""^  declaration  of  the  cargo,  consignees  and 
hif^ltf  '■^^\l^^"^^"t  °f  «  «worn  statement  c?ntaimng^?he  same 
SseT  sha"i  hl^e  ?°"^^^^""  agreement  also  provides  that  neutral 
Msseis  snail  have  the  same  exem.ptions  rclatlnc  to  southern  At 
lantic.  Pacific,  and  Indian  Ocean  transportation  Is  app?j  to  ^er  ' 
hm  r^'^''  ^'^'^  "'P^^*  ^°  ^h^  requirement  of  tSfer  or?"e' 
1=  not  ;ithT:f  P"°"  "k"'^  ^PP^'^  '^^  ^°"g  ^^  t^^  port  Of  dPstinat  on 
vessel  «rt?  ^  '^T^"^  "''^-  ^  '^°'""  statement  by  the  neutral 
vessel  as  to  cargo,  etc  ,  is  al^o  required.     The  conference  aEreement 

nee  t'hpT?''  ''°"  '^"  '''''''''  American  vessels  whlcronXTv-- 
Unifin  Q. "!  progres.s  have  cleared  for  a  foreign  port  or  from  the 
United  States  Jurisdiction  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  oint  resolution  or  the  proclamation.  In  such  cases  aTterthP 
applcable  date  the  vessel  travels  at  its  own  ri^k.  and  iSs  to  it 
or  its  cargo  la  not  to  be  the  basis  of  a  claim  by  the  Uniterstatel 
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S?rlca°'?hin"ges.^'^°'^'''  *^°  ""^^^  '°°'*  ""^"^  technical  and 
flrfrfrih^ot^  ?K  *^^  ^""^^^  amendment  required  the  President,  if  he 
reaSres  to  Sm  P'°^^l}°^  °f  citizens  of  the  United  Stages  so 
SaSnl  ?n?  f,^.  ''u"'^^'  T^^  ^'''°  °''  "trough  which  It  shall  be 
!^=  J  t  ^y  ^^^^^"^   °^   ^^«   U°^ted   States  or  any  American 

cltlzen^r^J.°«;1^  V^  '^^  ^^^^^^^^^t  grants  an  exceptfon  to  su?h 
citizen  or  ves.sel.  It  also  allowed  the  President  to  make  such  com- 
bat areas  applicable  to  surface  vessels  only,  or  to  aircraft  onlv^r 
to  both.  Penalty  for  violation  of  the  section  w^  a  mie  of  $K)  6cS 
rroyiXr?n"?h/un'  ''''''■  ^  ^°^^-  "^^^  was  no  cSLpfrabTe 
aT;ts°theln?te  pTovSor°^"'^°"  "^^  ^°^^^^°^«  ^^---* 

Section  4  of  the  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the  nrohlbltlon 

vesiTs'uneil'l  tf ''°°  ?  'f  ^  "^^^^  '^'°^  P^^^i'^^^  th«  tran4?rtation  b? 
vessels  under  the  control  of  the  American  Red  Cross,  which  are  nro- 

ceedmg  under  safe  conduct  granted  by  belligerent  staSs  of^ffi?ere 
and  American  Red  Cross  personnel,  medical  personnel  medical  suT 
plies,  food,  and  clothing,  for  the  relief  of  hSnan  sufTeHng  Th^?e 
fprLl°  ^°^P^^^bl«  provision  in  the  House  resolution  The^on! 
ference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision 

son7n"ihe^T?nifpH  S°f  ^  resoltitlon  made  it  unlawful  for  any  per- 

o?  on  behaVf  nf  t^  ^^^'  ^°  ^"'^^  °'  ^"^^^^  ^^y  contribution  for 
or   on    behalf   of   the   government   of   any   beUlKerent   stati.   nr   nf 

any  association,  organization,  or  agent  of  ^y  su^  sta^  but  a°- 
ZZ  fol'citatlon  or  collection  of  contributions  to  bfuS?  f^ 
medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for  fpod  and  clothing  to  relieve 
iXu  otTrTof\7i'^.'^'''  solicitation  or  colStion'is'ma'Jfon 
^^^^  ^  "^  ^y  ^°y  person  or  organization  which  Is  not 

soSLt'lora^d^'LVt"  ^'^.°'  *"y  Buch^belligereSt  sSite,  Such 
BOiicuations   and   collections,   however    were  to  hA  cnhio,-*   +^  ♦v,- 

approval  of  the  President  and  werrto  ^'Ude  Lider^  such  ruie^ 
and  regulations  as  he  prescribed.  Section  8  of  theSeiate  amSd! 
men  contained  a  similar  provision  with  certain  clarif^ng  c^Ses 
provS^'-    ^'     conference     agreement     adopts   "Jhf  'StI 

Section  6  of  the  House  resolution  provided  that  the  provisions 
of  the  Joint  resolution  preceding  such  section  shall  not  apnlv  to 

Jld'Ld  SfatT^h^?,""^".'-  ^r''r  ^  °'  ^^«  Senate  ameSdm?^?  pro° 
vlded  that  it  shall  not  apply  to  any  American  republic  engaged  In 
a   war   against   a   non-American   state   or   states    i"   the   American 

l7cT^V'  "li^e'^^'r'"^  '^"^  "  non-American  Itl'^or^'srate'lS 
wTh  r  ei«r,T^  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision 
to^hP  ^^"^^.yl"g  amendment  to  insure  that  section  12  (rclat  nj 
Republics  ^°"'''°'    ^°^''^>    ^PPl'^   ^^   ^^«    case    of    su?h 

Section  7  of  the  House  resolution  authorized  the  President  dur- 
ing  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral  under  certain 
conditions  to  require  the  owner,  master,  or  peS.n  ^S  comr^anS 
of  any  vessel,  whether  domestic  or  foreign  beforTdenartln^^roT^ 
r  ^71  °'  the  United  States,  to  give  a  Sd  to  the  TJnSS°s?atS 
conditioned  that  the  vessel  will  not  deliver  any  men  or  anv  part 
«tUi  T.^°.  *°>f''y  wai-shlp,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  belUgefe^ 
i^S^\,  "  Z^"^^^"  P^o^ided  that  if  the  President  finds  thaf  any 
such  vessel  has  previously  cleared  from  a  port  of  the  Un'ted  StatS 

wa'rshin'fender"nf"^  '^'/'^T^  '"^  ^"^°  °^  ^^y  Part  the^of  'tol 
bihir  ?>;»  h1  V°'  ^""^P'y  '^^P  °^  «  belligerent  state,  he  mav  pro- 
hibit the  departure  of  such  vessel  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
Section  10  of  the  Senate  amendment  in  subsections  ( a)  and  (h\' 
contained  similar  provisions  to  those  In  secttSn  ?  o  he  Sousl 
Ihhh  *'.?"■  ^v^  "'^^^  ""^-^^°  clarifying  changes  in  language  and 
added  "supplies,  dispatches,  or  information"  to  the  article  to 
Which  the  prohibition  in  such  section  related  tLI  confSn^ 
agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision.  conierence 

Section  10  (c)  of  the  Senate  amendment  permitted  the  Presi- 
dent to  require  of  the  owner,  master,  cr  person  in  command  of 
any  vessel,  foreign  or  domestic,  before  departing  frSm  the  Urtted 

ahen    siam^ir  ^>,^"^  i'^'"^^  ^"^^"^  ^'^''^  conditioned  that   no 
alien    seaman    who    arrived    on   such    vessel    shall    remain    in    the 

S^i  f.'l^'^'r  ^°i  ^  ^°"^"  P^^°<^  *^«°  that  permit's  under  fhe 
ThP  ^lefn'  'f"^"*  pursuant  to  section  33  of  the  Immigration  Act 
?o  th^fanrifn  A^f  ^^^^  ^"thorized  to  issue  regulations  lith  respS 
Jhp??  h!^oS^  of  such  seamen  as  he  deemed  necessary  to  insure 
^JL  7  ^"^^  ^^ther  on  such  vessel  or  another  vessel  at  the  ex! 
^r.  Z^  such  owner,  master,  or  person  In  command.  There  wire 
?p°ne  ^'P°°'*'''^  provisions  in  the  House  resolution.  T?ie  Ton! 
changes.  ^^'''°''°'    ^^°P*"    ^^«    ^''^^te    provision    with   Sarifj^ng 

v^n^  «°^  ^^°'  ^^^  House  resolution  provided  that  If  the  President 
sha  1  find,  during  any  war  In  which  the  United  States  is  neutS 
that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  the  ports  anS  "eTri ' 
tonal  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the  submarl^for  arrSed  mer- 
chant vessels  of  a  belligerent  state  will  serve  to  maintSn  b?a^ 
between  the  United  States  and  the  belligerent  stat?  o?  to  prote^ 
the  commercial  Interests  of  the  United  States  or  Its  clTlzeLf  Sr  to 
^=n°  ^^^^  'r^"y  °^  ^^«  U"^ted  States,  and  shall  mSe  procla- 
mation thereof.  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  such  sub- 
marine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the  territorial 
waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart  theVefrom,  except  uSder 
such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the  President 
may  prescribe.    Section   11   of  the   Senate  amendment   cor^aln?d 
similar  provisions  with  certain  clarifying  changes  In  language  but 
made  the  prohibition  apply  to  the  submarines  and  armed  m?fchant 
vessels  of  all  foreign  states  rather  than  limiting  It  only  to  bellle- 
erent  states.    The  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  orovl- 
Bion  with  one  minor  technical  amendment. 
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Scctlrn  9  of  the  Hrnise  rrsolution  ct-tabUshed  a  National  :,^\:ni- 
tions  Contrrl  Board  ar,d  provided  lor  the  rcL-i.-tration  and  Hcens- 
In?  of  every  person  who  enc^nges  In  the  business  of  manufactur- 
ing,   exportinu,    or    importing    any    of    the    arms,    ammunition,    or 
implrmer.rs  of  war  i-cferred   to  in  the   joint  re::olut;on.     Adminis- 
tration of  such  registration  and  hccn.-.ng  was  vested  in  th.e  Depart- 
ment of  Strtto.     Subsection   (h)   of  sccricn  9  repealed  a?  of  Decem- 
ber 31,  1937,  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  August  29.  191(3.  relating 
to   the   sale   of   ordnance   and   stores    to   the   Government   of   Ci-ba. 
Subsection  (i)   of  such  section  provided  for  annual  reports  to  Con- 
press  bv  the  Board,  except  when  a  p^roclamation  l^-^ucd  under  the 
authority   of   section    1    (a)    was   In    etTect.    in   which   ca-e    reports 
were    to    be    made    every    90    days    so    long    aa    such    proclamation 
remained  in  efi'ect.     Section  12  of  the  Senate  amendment  contained 
sim.iiar    provisions    with    certain    clarifv.ng    changes    in    language, 
and  provided  that   the  Beard  shall  make  a  report  to  Congress  on 
January   1   and  July  1   of  each  year  without  requiring  the  90-day 
report  provided  for  in  the  Hou.se  resolution.     The  Senate  amend- 
ment aKo  onuttcd  the  provision  cnn^ained  in  llie  House  resolution 
repe.ding  the  act  of  August  29.  1916.  since  such  repeal  took  efTect 
en  December  31.  1937.     The  conference  aer^ement  adepts  the  Sen- 
ate provision  with  one  miner  chan:,e,  requiring  the  reports  of  the 
Board   to  be   submitted   on   JanuaiV   3    and   July    3   o'i   each    year 
instead  of  January  1  and  July  1. 

Section  14  of  the  Senate  ameiidmf^nt  made  It  unlawful  for  any 
vessel  belonging  to  or  (iperating  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  for- 
eign state  to  use  the  flag  of  the  United  States  thereon,  "or  to 
make  use  of  any  distinctive  signs  or  markings,  indicating  that 
the  same  is  an  Am  rican  ves;.el.  Any  vessel  violating  this  pro- 
vision would  be  denied  for  a  period  of  3  months  the  right  to 
enter  the  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the  Ijiilted  Slates  except 
in  ca.ses  of  force  majeure.  Tl-icrc  was  no  ccm.parable  provision  in 
the  House  resolution.  The  conference  agreement  adtipts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Section  11  of  the  House  resolution  contained  a  general  penalty 
prevision  carrying  a  tine  of  not  more  than  $1,000.  or  impri.-;on- 
ment  for  not  mere  th.m  5  years,  cr  bctii.  Section  15  of  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  contained  a  general  penary  provision  carrying 
a  fine  cf  not  more  than  $10,000,  or  Im.pnsonme:.:  for  not  more 
tlian  2  years,  or  both.  The  conference  ugreemont  adi  pts  the  Sen- 
ate provision. 

Sect.cn  12  of  the  House  resolution  contained  general  definitions. 
Section  16  of  the  S.-nate  amendment  contained  th'?  same  defini- 
tions hut  added  two  new  paragraphs  defining  "American  vessel" 
and  "citizen  "  Tlie  conference  agreement  adopts  the  Senate 
provision. 

S-'Ctlon  l.T  ef  the  House  resolution  repealed  tlie  acts  of  1935, 
1936.  and  1937  (relating  to  American  n'"urralitv )  and  contained 
a  savintt  prnvi,-.ion  that  such  repeal  would  not  affect  the  vididity 
cf  thL>  pr^.clamaticn  numbered  2237  of  May  1.  1937.  defining  the 
term  "arms,  ainm-unition.  and  implements  "of  war."  or  of  certifi- 
cates cf  registration  or  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  tlie  provisions 
cf  section  5  of  the  act  of  May  1.  1937.  Section  19  of  the  Senate 
amendment  contained  similar  provisions  with  certain  clarifying 
changes  in  language  and  an  additional  provision  that  ofTenses  com- 
mitted and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  liabilities  incurred  under  such 
repealed  joint  resolutions  prior  to  the  da'e  of  enactment  of  this 
Joint  resolution  may  be  prosecuted  and  punished,  and  sui's  and 
prc:)ceedirgs  for  violations  of  either  of  such  joint  resolutions  or  of 
any  rule  or  regulation  issued  pursuant  thereto  may  be  commerced 
and  prosecuted,  m  the  same  manner  and  with  the  sanv-  elTecf  as 
if  such  j'int  resolutions  had  not  been  lepealed.  Ihe  coni»>r- 
ence  agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision  except  that  the 
provisions  relating  to  existing  licenses  and  certificates  of  re.'istra- 
tion.  and  to  Proclamation  No.  2237.  h..\e  been  transferred  with 
minor  technical  changes  to  the  provisions  cf  the  conference  a  'ree- 
ment   dcalin;;  with   the  respective  subject   matters.  ° 

Section  20  of  the  Senate  amendment  cmtalned  a  short  t-tle 
Th-re  was  no  comparable  provision  m  the  House  bill.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  adopts  the  Senate  provision. 

The  H(  use  resolution  contained  the  title  "Joint  Resolution  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1939'.  The  Senate  amendment  changed  the  title 
so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolution  to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the 
peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure  the  safetv  of  its  cl'izens 
and  their  interests."  The  conference  agreement  ad"opts  the  Senate 
provision. 

Sol   Bloom, 
LfTHFR    A.    Johnson, 
John   Kee, 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parliamentary  inquiry  Is 
the  Clerk  through  with  the  reading  of  the  report? 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Tliis  is  the  statement  and  not  the  report. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Powers]  a.skcd  unanimous  consent  that  the  further  reading 
cf  the  statement  be  dispensed  with;  the  Chair  asked  if  there 
was  objection,  and  no  objection  was  ofTered. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  your  conferees  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  neutrality  resolu- 
tion have  met  with  the  Senate  conferees  and  have^  reached 
an  agreement.  Inasmuch  as  the  House  by  vote  refused  to 
instruct  ycur  managers,  they  entered  the  conference  free  to 
negotiate  the  best  compromise  under  the  circumstances. 


Decs  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fi.sn]  d';.sire  any 
t;mj? 

Mr.  FISH.  Yes;  I  would  like  to  be  rcccgniz- d  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Spcak-r.  I  yield  10  miiiutos  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fi;hJ. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  S':nate  bill,  which  the 
House  has  hardly  considered  or  discussed.  We  d.d  have  the 
ri.nht  to  offer  three  amendments  to  the  bill  as  the  Senate 
wrote  it. 

T;-i^  conferees  met  this  afteriiron.  and  they  adapted  by, 
I  think,  a  unanimou.s  vote,  a  nu:rb'>r  of  minor  amendments. 
I  brhcve  that  my  lOlL  airu"  the  gentleman  from  New  Jer.«cy 
[Air.  E.XTONl  and  my.^clf  v.i  re  in  accord  with  all  the  amend- 
ments. They  were  of  very  little  con  iequence  except  to  C'  r- 
tain  shipping  interests  on  the  western  coast.  They  liberaLr.ed 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  such  shipping  interests  and 
their  right ;.  and  we  favored  all  amendments  that  were  made 
in  tiie  conf.'rencc. 

My  colleague  the  gentleman  from  Now  Jersey  [Mr.  F.\ton1 
and  my.-;elf  d.d  not  .•^mn  the  report;  neither  d.d  the  two 
minor-ty  members  of  tl:e  Senate.  Senator  Borah  and  Sen- 
ator Jo!iNsoN  of  California. 

The  bill,  as  I  have  pointed  out  tc  you.  is  practically  the 
Senate  bill,  which  v.e  have  hardly  di'-cussed  in  the  Hou.se 
at  all.  It  contains  tl;e  combat-area  ix)wep.  giving  the  Presi- 
dent  power  to   determine   combat   areas.  -  I   believe — and   I 


thmk  I  am  right  in  saying 


-under  the  bill  a.s  now  wriit-n 


in  the  Senate,  American  ships  may  go  into  tiie  war  zones, 
into  the  Briti-sh  Channel  and  into  the  North  Sfa.  cariymg 
American  good.^  to  Holland  and  B  Igium  and  the  Norwegian 
countries.  Now,  I  submit.  Mr.  Spiak-i-.  if  there  is  any  such 
thing  as  a  war  zone,  it  is  the  British  Channel  and  theNorth 
Sea,  and  rur  ships  are  now  permitted.  (  xcrpt  for  eariymg 
arms,  ammiUniticn.  and  implements  of  war.  and  will  still  be 
permitted,  to  continue  into  the  war  zone  unless  the  President 
declaies  that  to  be  a  combat  area. 

I  also  believe,  and  it  is  natural  to  a,s.«;ume.  that  the  Ger- 
man Goverrmient.  if  it  eaiii'  ;  cut  the  annc/ancemrnt  it 
made  today  of  unrestricted  submarine  v.-arfare.  will  attack 
.^hips  in  the  Bnti.^h  Channel  and  m  the  N  irth  Sea.  prebably 
In  the  nighttime  as  well  as  in  the  daytime,  and  they  will  net 
know  whether  those  .-hips  are  American,  are  n^^utral  .-hips, 
or  French  or  German  ^hips,  and  I  anticipate,  if  cur  mer- 
chant m.anne  are  permitted  to  carry  scrap  iron  and  steel 
and  copper  and  .so  on  into  the  North  Sea  and  into  the 
Engli.sh  Channel,  that  we  will  lose  some  of  our  own  ships, 
and  then  again  immediately  we  will  bo  confronted  by  an 
issue  with  the  German  Government.  Of  course,  we  on  the 
minority  side  and  many  of  those  on  the  majority  side,  made 
cur  fight.  We  have  no  complaint  to  make.  The  war  is 
over  except  for  the  final  vote  on  this  bill.  But  the  great 
i-ssue  has  just  begun,  and  that  is  keeping  Am-rica  out  of 
foreign  wars.  [Applause.]  I  do  not  see  how  it  keeps  Amer- 
ica out  of  foreign  wars  if  we  permit  our  merchant  ships  to 
go  into  that  very  definite  combat  zone  that  everyone  must 
admit,  no  matter  to  what  party  he  belongs,  even  those  from 
the  very  solid  South,  to  be  a  very  dangerous  zone,  and  I  refer 
to  the  Briti-sh  Channel  and  the  North  Sea.  It  is  certainly 
a  dangerous  place  to  be.  infested  as  it  is  with  submarines 
and  airplanes  and  enemy  warships.  That  is  one  of  the  ob- 
jections. We  could  not  offer  that  amendment  m  the  Hou.se. 
The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  CorbeitI  had  the 
amendment  prepared,  but  under  the  rule  he  was  precluded 
from  cff'-ring  it  because,  if  carried,  it  would  have  done  away 
with  the  amendments  that  had  already  been  offered  prior 
to  his. 

Another  part  of  the  Senate  bill  which  I  think  is  objection- 
able and  very  vicious  is  the  part  that  permits  a  British  sub- 
ject or  a  French  subject  to  come  over  here  and.  let  us  say, 
negotiate  a  loan  with  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co.  in  New  York  to  buy 
all  the  scrap  iron  and  all  the  copper  and  all  the  lead  and  all 
the  steel  that  they  may  want.  They  may  negotiate  a  loan 
for  a  billion  dollars  under  the  provisions  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  we  are  now  called  upon  to  vote  on,  and  which.  I  repeat, 
was  never  discussed  in  this  House.  That  bill  is  the  confer- 
ence report.    They  can  negotiate  tliis  loan  from  Morgan 
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&  Co.  or  any  other  international  banker,  buy  all  they  want 
of  that  kmd  of  material  here,  and  take  it  back  to  England 
or  France  and  sell  it  to  some  private  concern,  and  it  may  go 
into  munitions,  and  then,  after  that,  I  think  it  will  be  very 
^^'"lu  ^°  ^^°^«  that  that  went  to  the  British  Government 
or  to  the  French  Government.  I  believe  that  is  the  loophole 
for  the  United  States  to  finance  these  wars  in  Europe  and 
I  am  opposed  to  having  our  Government,  or  our  people  rather 
finance  any  more  wars  in  Emope  and  hold  the  bag  forEurooe 
and  European  wars.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  PISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Was  there  any  change  In 
seetion  7  to  definitely  define  the  word  "person"  so  that  it 
would  include  the  Federal  Reserve  banks,  the  Stabilization 
Corporation,  the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  any  other  Federal 
agency,  and  preclude  them  from  giving  credit  to  foreigners'? 

Mr.  FISH.  That,  I  consider,  would  be  a  major  amendment 
and  no  major  amendments  were  made  to  this  conference 
report.  They  voted  that  down  in  the  House,  and  therefore 
we  could  not  present  It.  We  did  not  have  the  power  even 
to  offer  it. 

Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  But  we  were  told  here  by 
the  leaders  on  the  majority  side  that  the  word  "person"  pre- 
cluded the  Government  from  extending  any  credit  to  any  of 
the  countries,  but  it  is  not  here  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  It  is  made  very  clear  that  individuals  from 
those  countries  could  come  here  and  get  all  the  money  they 
Wiint  for  this  purpose,  take  back  their  goods,  and  then  the 
difficulty  would  be  to  prove  whether  the  goods  went  to  a 
private  industry  or  to  the  government. 

Mr.  BLOOM.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Did  not  the  gentleman  vote  for  those 
amendments  that  were  offered? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  have  already  said  that  I  voted  for  all  of  the 
amendments  offered  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Was  not  this  brought  up  in  the  conference 
and  was  not  the  word  "person"  explained  to  the  satisfaction   | 
of  everybody,  as  to  just  what  that  means? 

Mr.  FISH.     There  v.as  no  such  amendment  offered  in  the 
conference.     I   do   not    know    whether    I   am   permitted    to   I 
quote   anyone   else,   but   I   clearly   asked   the   chairman    to   I 
explain  that,  and  some  other  Member  asked  the  same  thing    ' 
It  was  asreed  that  an  individual  could  come  here  and  borrow 
almost  unlimited  sums  and  buy  our  goods,  all  except  war 
materials,  and  take  them  back. 

Mr.  RANKIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield' 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Was  any  provision  put  in  the  bill  by  the 
conferees  placing  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  poison  gas  or 
flame  throwers? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  may  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
tnat  I  offered  that  amendment  myself  in  conference  and 
made  the  best  fight  I  could  for  it,  saying  that  I  knew  it 
would  be  turned  dowTi  in  the  Senate,  but  I  thought  that  the 
conferees   ought    to    yield    because    the   people    back   home 
would  be  unanimous  for  such  an  amendment,  and  if  they 
wanted  to  amend  the  bill,  they  ought  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment.    They  took  the  position  that  having  been  defeated 
m  the  Senate  they  could  not  accept  that  amendment  in  all 
lairness.    That  is  the  reason  given.    I  tried  to  get  them  to 
rake  it  up  by  unanimous  consent,  take  it  back  to  the  Senate 
and  say  that  the  pubhc  had  not  been  heard  from  at  that 
time,  and  then  bring  the  biU  back  in  the  House;  but  we 
were  precluded  under  the  rules  from  doing  that,  and  so  we 
could  not  get  a  vote  In  the  House. 

Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BLOOxM.    Does  the  gentleman  state  that  he  offered 

lull  ^'  ^o   ^"^^"draent,  or  that  he  just  made  that  as  a 
suggestion? 

Mr.  FISH.  That  is  more  or  less  quibbling,  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  ought  to  quibble.  I  offered  it  directly,  asked  them 
^o  consider  and  accept  it.    They  told  me  they  could  not 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Did  not  the  gentleman  ask  the  parliamen- 
tary situation  with  reference  to  the  poison-gas  and  flame- 
thrower amendment,  and  was  it  not  explained  to  him  at  the 

Mr.  PISH.  I  wanted  to  offer  this  amendment,  and  they 
told  me  that  the  Senate  rules  precluded  it  because  it  had 
been  defeated  in  the  Senate.    Then  I  made  my  fight 

[Here  the  gavel  fell.]  "^  ^   u. 

tJfL  ^^^  ¥^-  Speaker.  I  yield  5  additional  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 

Mr'  S^^S^'  .^-  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
ivu.  FISH.     I  yield. 

^^'in^t^^u-  ^.  ^  °'^"^''  °^  ^"^^  ^^'^^  t^t  provision 
was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House,  it  seems  to  me  the 
con  erees  would  have  had  a  perfect  right  to  include  it  i^  the 

Mr  f;'4''^t°''  TI'''  ^^  ^°"^^^  ^  ^i^ht  to  vote  on  it 
Mr.  FISH.    I  made  that  argument  to  the  best  of  my  abil- 

1     «nH  thlT  J!2'  ^''''^^''^  ^^^  ^^^  ^o*^  wa^t  to  agree  to 

•Mr'VlS^r  Oh'  T'-    "^'^  "  ^^^  ^"^'  ^  ^^^• 

vi'ws  cuTn'^ot  pre^i?'  '""^  ""''  "^^"'  '  ''''''''  ^"^  ^' 

Mr!  ^J^SH^'^i  yJSi.^'^'^'''  ''^  "^^  "^'^'^^"^  ^^^^• 

rr,P^;n?^-°^u    ^"^'^  ^^°^'"   ^^^  ^^at  was  specificaDy 
mentioned  m  the  Shanley  motion,  was  it  not' 
Mr.  FISH.     Yes. 

fho^^ciK^^^^-  ^^'''^'  therefore,  specifically  mentioned  in 
the  Shanley  motion  it  could  not  be  taken  up  in  the  con- 
HoSsr*  ^^^^^^y  motion  having  been  defeated  in  the 

Ho'4^e  Sf -Thf  ic^dsTere  In  Therf ''''  °'  ^°^"'  ^  ^^ 
SS:  ^fs^^^yieS:  ^'"'"'  ""'  ''''  ^^°^^^^"  ^^^^^ 

th^Jhff^^™^;-  "^^  "^^"^  ^^^*  ^^^*  '^  ^as  mentioned  In 
the  Shanley  motion  did  not  preclude  its  consideration  by  the 

^f  ^^c^°'  T^  "^^^  ^^'°  contained  in  the  House  bill, 
t^r^   K  }  "^^""^^  ^^^^  further,  we  are  just  wasting 

Do^iblp'fl?hf  T  ^""Vr  V^e  gentleman  that  I  made  the  be^ 
possible  fight  I  could.    I  did  not  know  that  the  gentleman 
knew  anything  about  it.  but  that  is  water  over  fhe  d^m 
and  It  is  useless  to  discuss  it  further 

m.  S'T^eld^-  ^""^"'  "^  '^^  ^^°"^^-  ^''^' 

Mr.  WOLCOrr.    This  morning  on  the  fioor  with  resnect 

to  the  interpretation  which  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  had 

put  upon  the  word  "person,"  in  section  7.  I  had  this  to 

say; 

fd  ^^^^V^^^  ^^  ^°"^  distance  this  morning  from  New  York  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  alreadv  been  irivTn  thT  ..,^..  1 
m  View  of  the  action  taken  by  the  hSL  yestefiv   to  fnrn^«>,^.^ 
ccungy'^  "^^^^  belllgercnts'may  ^^J^TJ^I^:^^^;,^  ^^ 

Was  this  statement  before  the  conferees  when  they  gave 
consideration  to  this  section?  ^ 

at  a?i"  ^^^'    ■^°'  ^^^  ^^  ^°^  brought  into  the  conference 

ir.^.rTf^^^^'^- u^l^  ^^"^  ^^^"  ^y  consideration  to  the 
Interpretation  which  the  Federal  Reserve  had  already  placed 
on  this  word  "person"?  piacea 

Mr.  FISH.     No. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  hold  In  my  hand  a  press  report  for  the 
attention  of  Members  from  the  farm  districts,  whether  they 
be  from  the  South  or  West.  I  took  the  trouble  to  check  up 
the  vote  a  httle  while  ago  and  I  found  that  in  11  Southern 
States,  omitting  Louisiana,  the  vote  was  90  to  1  [applause!— 
and  I  made  my  statement  that  way  so  you  would  clap  at 
that  tune  because  you  might  not  want  to  cheer  when  I  read 
what^  I  have  here  in  my  hand.  The  statement  is  the  same  in 
all  the  papers  and  all  the  press  of  the  country,  evidently: 

Due  to  the  arms  embargo  vote  and  the  abUlty  of  the  BritiRh 
now  to  buy  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  in  Amerlcf 
they  would  cut  down  by  $150,000,000  their  purchases  of  America^' 
farm  products  of  the  South  and  of  the  West.  American 

[Laughter.] 

Now  you  can  applaud. 


-•  O  Q  Q 
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Mr.  RAYBURN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.     Cortalnly  I  yield. 

Mr.  P.AYBURN.     Whoever  made  Ihat  statenv"nt  mii^ht  as 
\v.  11  h:\vv    did  S500,000,CGO  or  SI. 000. 000, COO  ao  to  i;ave  said 


S150.COOCOO. 
cut  of  ih.'  air. 

Mr.  PISH. 
fri  ni  London  i 

It   wa.s   not 


It  is  Simply  a  statement  that  somebody  picks 

There  i3  no  Bniish  authority  icr  it. 
I  may  state  to  the  gentleman  tliat  it  ccmes 
ind  is  a  United  Prcs^  article, 
any   American   propaganda    against    the   bill. 
This  comes  from  London.     They  oupht  to  kr.cw  what  they 
are  pomq:  to  do  to  the  farmers,  and  they  c\-idently  do. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  South  D.ikota. 
Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.     Does  anything  come  irom 
London  by  the  United  Press  that  is  not  passed  by  the  official 
Biiiish  censors? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  do  not   think  so,  and  I  think  the  British 
censorship  is  the  strictest  of  any  nation  in  the  world.     Thfs 
came  from  London  and  for  that  reason  I  should  say  it  is 
accurate.     It  has  been  passed  by  the  British  censers. 
Mr.  PACE.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  FISH.     I  \-i':ld  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Mr.  PACE.     Will  the  gentleman  indicate  that  the  article 
statrd  there  wotild  be  no  reduction  m  the  purchase  of  cotton? 
Mr.  FISH.     I  have  not  that  part.     I  only  have  a  short 
article  here. 

Mr.  PACE.     It  stated  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  the 
purchase  of  cotton. 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  gentleman  5  addi- 
tional m.inutos. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  answer  the  gentleman 
about  cotton  and  the  price  of  cotton?  We  have  already 
made  a  trade  agreement  giving  600  000  bales  of  cotton  to 
England  m  return  for  rubber.  How  in  the  world  is  Eng'and 
going  to  buy  any  more  cotton  when  we  have  already  made 
this  trade  agreement?  I  do  not  believe  they  are  going  to  buy 
any  m.ore  cotton  for  the  time  being  because  they  already 
hav'.'  the  6C0  000  tales. 

Mr.  SCIL-\F£R  of  Wisconsin.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Over  the  short  wave  from 
London  I  heard  the  British  say  that  they  were  going  to  buy 
cotton  and  bully  beef  in  Central  and  South  America. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  a  .Niaicment  that  I  would  have  made  yesterday  if  I  liad 
had  the  time  v.hich  I  anticipated  I  had  at  that  time.  I  want 
this  to  go  into  the  Record  without  any  fear  on  my  part  of 
contradieticn.  that  no  nation  in  the  world  sells  arms,  am- 
munition, or  implr^mcnts  of  war  to  any  belligerent  nation; 
yet  we  were  a.^-ked  to  repeal  cur  law  so  that  we  could  sell 
arms,  ammtmition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents.  I 
submit  there  is  not  a  saigle  European  nation  or  an  American 
nation  that  is  sellinir  a  dollar's  worth  of  arms  and  ammiuni- 
tion  to  i^ny  of  the  belligerent  nations.  Furthermore,  I  want 
tc  state  for  the  Rkcord  that  Switzerland  has  a  permanent 
law  against  stllu:g  arms  and  ammtmition  to  belligerents. 
Norv^-ay.  Swrd-n,  and  Denmark  have  licensir^g  laws  Vv-hich 
accomplish  virtually  the  same  thing.  All  cf  the  European 
nations  have  refused  to  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  bellig- 
er-nt  nations.  Orie  reason  given  by  their  ambassadors  and 
miiiisters,  and  the  sole  reason,  is  that  they  wanted  to  stay 
neutral  m  this  war  in  Europe.     [Applause.] 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  a  later  time  a  half  a  dozen  letters  addressed  to 
m.e  by  th?se  various  ministers  and  amibassadors  making  the 
sp'-cific  statement  to  which  I  refer — that  is,  that  they  are  not 
se;ii:ig  any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war — and 
thfs'^  wiU  cover  all  of  the  European  countries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Fish]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

[Here  the  gavel  felL] 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaki  r,  I  yi^'ld  5  minutes  t.i  the  ccntlo- 
man  fro-n  West  Viremia  [Mr.  KeeI. 

Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  v.liat  the  gentleman  from  Ihw 
York  I  Mr.  Fi'^HJ  said  really  has  nothing  to  do  v.;th  the 
adopt ir-.;-;  of  this  confi  r^nco  report.  We  ha^'e  brought  ba-k 
to  yell  the  bi'A  v.'hi.'li  h...s  the  endorrcmeht  cf  this  House, 
We  have  brou^h.'  it  b.n  k  practically  tmchangcd  cither  in 
form  or  substance.  The  'A'uhi  amendments  \vc  have  m.ad^' 
to  the  bill  or  to  any  section  of  it  are  nie^'cly  clarifying  ametid- 
m-  iits  m  order  to  remove  from  the  m.eaiure  any  :;ent'  nc  'S  or 
paragraphs  of  doubtful  meaning. 

Aincng  these  clanfyiirr  amicndments  is  a  sl'eht   rt-visjon  cf 


section 


(C  I 


V\-';'h  reference  to  transfer  of  title,  tr  the  rnd 


that  an  unconditional  bill  .-^f  ladinp;  is  in  compliance  with  tht; 
transfer  rfquirements  contained  in  the  b:il.  I  am  speaking 
nov.-  of  the  mere  important  chan^jes  tlvu  were  made.  V/e 
claiified  tli"  provision  containing  the  exci^pti'  ns  of  th.'  waters 
into  which  American  ships  m.ay  go.  You  will  nrtiee  in  the 
bill  as  originally  dtav.n  that  it  excepted  the  China  Sea,  the 
Bay  of  Ben<;al,  and  tht^  Arabian  Sea.  a>^  v,'- 11  as  he  Atlantic 
Ocean  south  of  the  thirtieth  d-gree  of  norili  latitude.  We 
clarified  that  by  merely  adding  "and  their  dependent  waters," 
in  order  that  all  of  the  ports  upon  the  seas  excepted  might 
be  included  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  no  mistake  be 
made  that  tha^^e  ports  are  net  within  the  exetptuns. 

Those  are  the  two  m.c^t  substantial  amendmen  s  that  have 
been  m.ade.  The  argument  presen'td  by  tlie  g-n-leman  from 
New  York  is  the  same  aigument  m.ade  on  yesterday,  the  day 
before,  and  the  week  bf  fore,  and  it  applies  to  th:  m.ain  f"a- 
tures  cf  the  bill,  all  controversy  on  which  has  already  been 
determined  by  a  vote  cf  the  House.  His  argument  is  not 
P'^rtment  to  the  chancres  m^ade  by  the  conferees. 

The  bill  as  it  stands  today  is,  m  my  cpinicn,  t  ie  best  pos- 
sible act  that  could  be  passed  by  the  Congress  ol  the  United 
States  to  keep  our  counfry  free  from  the  confli-a  that  is  now 
ra^nng  througliout  the  v.orld, 

Mr.  BLAND.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BLAND.  I  di'sire  to  Inquire  about  the  change  that  was 
m.ade  in  connection  with  'he  elir.:ination  of  the  7-day  provi- 
sion as  to  sailing.  I  understand  tliere  was  some  change 
m.ad?. 

Mr.  KEE.     There  was  a  cnange  made. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.     W.ll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEE.     I  yield  to  th..'  ;  •?ntleman  from  T.'X.s. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  I  m.ay  .^ay  to  th:  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  B:..^nd  1  that  the  Senate  bill  contained  a 
provision  that  a  boat  v/ould  ha\c  to  sail  from  the  United 
States  7  days  before  th-  law  b"cam.e  cff -ctive.  othcrv>i..e  it 
would  not  be  exempt. 

That,  we  thought,  was  unfair  becau.so  a  sh;p  might  be 
about  6  days  out  and  would  have  to  turn  aruund  and  come 
back. 

A  criminal  penalty  was  provided  and  we  tlv,-,u:  ht  it  should 
not  be  retroactive.  We  provided  it  should  not  t.pply  to  any 
ship  that  had  left  the  United  States  prior  to  the  date  of  the 
enacniient  of  th'-^  law. 

Mr.  ELAND.  How  about  the  cargo,  is  tliat  brought  in. 
too? 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOIINSON.     Yes;  both  are  exempt. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas   I  Mr.  Joh.\son!. 

Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speak-r.  I  do  not  have 
anything  further  to  say  about  this  confenmce  report. 
Enough  has  already  been  said  about  it.  I  yitld  back  thp' 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BLOOM.  I  move  the  previous  question  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

The  prcvi::us  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


' 


1939 

The  question 
172,  not  voting 
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was  taken;  and  there  were — yeas  243,  nays 
14,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  6  J 
YEAS— 243 


Allen.  La. 

Allc  n.  Pa. 

Anderson,  Calif. 

Arnold 

BuU 

Biirden 

Batt  s.  Ky. 

B  am 

Bi  (  k  worth 

B.  11 

B.and 

!'.'!«  m 

B.M'iine 

Bo  i  and 

P  «!i'n 

F   ykin 

rr,ic1;ry.  Pa. 

Brewster 

Brooks 

Er'»wn.  Ga. 

Eryson 

Buck 

B".rklcr,  Minn. 

Buckley,  N   Y. 

B.ilwlnkle 

Biir,  n 

Biir^;:n 

Byrne.  N  Y. 

Eyrns,  Tenn. 

BvFDn 

CHldWfll 

C  ;in;p 

C'ai'.iion  Fla. 

Cannnn.  Mo. 

C":trrA;U'ht 

Ca~'  V   Ma.ss. 

c-<  :icr 

rtiai-.dlrr 

Turk 

Claypool 

CUa  tl 

CocJiran 

CmHoo   Wash. 

Cole  NY. 

ColIuLs 

C'  Inier 

Ci'olcy 

Cooper 

Coi.rtnry 

C'  \ 

CraMii.s 

Cr.-al 

C'r   wr 

Cul'.en 

Cin-niinKs 

D  .\.e.--andro 

rarrirn 

I. 'I  :aiiry 

Diinpbiy 

Dt  Roiion 


Dlcksteln 

Dies 

Dlnpell 

Dl.'^ney 

Do  ugh  ton 

Do\py 

Drrwry 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Durham 

Eborhurtrr 

Edmiston 

E'liott 

Eill.=; 

Faddls 

Fay 

Ferpu.«;on 

Ft  rnancirz 

Fitzpalr.ck 

Flahtrtv 

F'.annncin 

F^anncry 

Fol;^t.-r 

Ford,  LelandM. 

Ford.  M..>s. 

Ford  Thomas  F. 

ru,iiuT 

Cirinitjie 

C};;rrf  tt 

Gath.ngs 

CJavaeau 

Goyer,  Calif. 

G'.bbs 

Glffurd 

Gore 

Go-.selt 

Gram.  Ala. 

Green 

Gregory 

Grimth 

G Wynne 

Have 

Hr;rt 

Barter  Ohio 

Ha\ennpr 

Hendricks 

Hennings 

HiU 

Hobbs 

Hook 

Houston 

I/ac 

Jarman 


Keller  Poage 

Kel'.y  Puik 

Kennedy,  Michael  Ramspeck 


Krrr 

Kilday 

Kirwan 

Kitchens 

Kit  berg 

Kocialkowskl 

Kiaiiier 

Lanharn 

Larrabee 

Lea 

1a  fwv 

Le^lnskl 

lv«wis,  Co'o, 

M^.^ndr.  ws 

Mr.\rdie 

McCormack 

M'"C7'  hee 

M(  Granery 

M^Keough 

McLoun 

McMillan 

Maciejewskl 

Maijnuson 

Mahon 

Maioney 

Marcantonlo 

Martin.  Colo. 

Martin.  111. 

Ma.s.'-mgale 

May 

Meriitt 

Mil":.  Ark. 

>!lil.-  La. 

Miichf  11 

Monroney 

Mo.-er 

Mr";tnn 

Mv!rd;jck.  Ar!?. 

^!■.!rdock,  Utah 

M\  ers 

Nc.son 

Nicho'iS 

Norrell 

Norton 

ONeal 

Osn-.ers 

O 'Toole 

Pare 

Par^ciis 

Putuian 


John.'.on.LuthrrA  Patrick 
JohU'-on  Lyndon  Patton 


J(  hn^on.  Okia. 

John  on   W.  Va. 

Jones.  Tex. 

Koan 

Kce 

Kefauver 


Pei.:son 
P<  tcrson.  Fla. 
P(  'erson.  Ga. 
Pierre.  N.  Y. 
Pi.rLC,  Oreg. 
Plumley 


NAYS-   172 


Alexander 

Ai:  -n,  ni. 

Andersen.  H.  Carl 

Aiideison  Mo. 

Andre.sen.  A.  H. 

Anpell 

Arrnds 

A^h  brook 

Au.stin 

Barton 

Bates  Mass. 

Bender 

Elackncv 

BoUes 

Bradley.  Mich. 

Brown.  Ohio 

B;;rd!ck 

Carl.son 

C:irtrr 

Ca.>e,  S  Dak. 

Chapman 

Church 

Cla-^on 

C:evenp;er 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Cole.  Md. 

Connery 

Corbett 

Costello 

Crawford 

Crosser 

Crowther 

Culkln 

Curti.s 

Dlrksen 

Ditter 


Dondero 

Dout,'ln.s 

Dowel  1 

Dworsliak 

Eaton 

Elston 

Engel 

Englebrlght 

Evans 

Fenton 

Pish 

Fries 

Gartner 
Gearhart 

Gehrmaun 

Gerlach 

Gilchrist 

Gillie 

Graham 

Grant,  Ind. 

Gross 

Guyer,  Kans. 

Hall 

Haileck 

Hancock 

Harness 

Harrington 

Barter,  N,  Y. 

Hartley 

Hawks 

Healey 

Heinke 

Hess 

Hln.shaw 

Hoffman 

Holmes 


H":)e 

Horton 

Hull 

Hunter 

Ja'.ob.sen 

Jarrett 

Jenkins,  Ohio 

Jenks,  N.  H. 

Jensen 

Johns 

Johnson.  111. 

Johnson.  Ind. 

Jones.  Ohio 

Kecfe 

Kln/er 

Kuutson 

Kunkel 

Lanibcrtson 

Landis 

LeCompte 

Lemke 

Lewis,  Ohio 

Luce 

Ludlow 

McDowell 

McLaugMln 

M<  Leod 

Maas 

Ma  pes 

Marshall 

Martin,  Iowa 

Martin,  Mass. 

Ma«on 

Michener 

Miller 

Mott 


Randolph 

Rayburn 

Richards 

Robcrt.son 

Robinson.  Utah 

Rogers,  Okla. 

Romjue 

Sabath 

Sacks 

Sa.sscer 

Satterfleid 

Schaefcr,  111. 

Schuf  tz 

Schulte 

Schwert 

ScruRham 

Sluppard 

Sirovich 

Smith,  III. 

Smith,  Wash. 

Smith.  W.  Va. 

Snyder 

Somers.  N.  Y. 

South 

Sp.irkman 

Spence 

Starne.s,  Ala, 

Steaeal! 

St^arn.-:,  N.  H. 

Sullivan 

Sumners,  Tex, 

Suiphln 

Tarvcr 

Taylor,  Tenn. 

Tenerowicz 

Terry 

T.';omas,  N,  J. 

T^iOnms,  Tex, 

Th.  n.a.'on 

Vincent   Ky. 

Vinson.  Ga. 

Vuorhl^,  Calif. 

Vreeiand 

Wad^  worth 

Wa.'lgren 

Waiter 

Ward 

Warren 

Weaver 

We.st 

Wnelchel 

Whittinpton 

Wiiaanii.  Mo. 

WooJ 

Woodrum.  Va. 

Zimmerman 

The  Spt>aker 


Mundt 

Murray 

O'Brien 

O'Connor 

ODay 

O'Leary 

Oliver 

Pittengcr 

Powers 

Rabaut 

Rankin 

Reece,  Tenn. 

Reed.  111. 

Reed,  N.  Y. 

Rees.  Kans. 

Rich 

Risk 

Robsion.  Ky. 

Rockefeller 

Rodgers.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Mass. 

Routzohn 

Rutherford 

Ryan 

Sandager 

Schafer,  Wis. 

Schiffler 

Seccombe 

Sccrcst 

Segor 

Shafer,  Mich. 

Shanley 

Shannon 

Short 

Simpson 

Smith,  Conn. 


Smith,  Maine 

Smith,  Ohio 

Springer 

Stefan 

Sumner,  111. 

Sweeney 

Taber 


Andrews 
Barry 

Chipeifield 
Curlev 


Talle  Van  Zandt 

Thill  Vorys,  Ohio 

Thorkelson  Welch 

Tibbott  Wheat 

Tinkham  White.  Idaho 

Tolan  'White.  Ohio 

Treadway  Wlgglesworth 

NOT  VOTING— 14 
Darrow  Keogh 

Jeffries  Mansfield 

Kennedy.  Martin   Monklewicz 
Kennedy,  Md.         Pfeifer 


Williams,  Del. 
Winter 
Wolcott 
Wolfenuen,  Pa. 
Wolverton,  N.  J. 
Woodruff,  Mich. 
Youngdahl 


Smith,  Va. 
Taylor,  Colo. 


The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  call  my  name. 
The  Clerk  called  the  name  of  Mr.  Bankhead,  and  he  an- 
swered "yea." 
So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 

Mr.  Taylor  of  Colorado   (for)   with  Mr.  Andrews  (against) 

Mr.  Sm:th  of  Virginia    (for)    with  Mr.  Darrow    (against). 

Mr,   Monklewicz    (for)    with  Mr.  Chiperfield    (against). 

Mr.   Keogh    (for)    with  Mr.  Barry    (against). 

Mr.  Martin  J.  Kennedy   (for)    with  Mr.  Pfelfer   (against) 

Mr.   Kennedy  of  Maryland    (for)    with  Mr.  Jeffries   (against). 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  my 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Smith,  is  detained 
by  lllne::s.    K  present,  he  would  have  voted  "yea." 

FURTHER   MESSAGE    FROM   THE   SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr.  Prazler,  its 
legislative  clerk,  announced  that  the  Senate  had  passed  a 
concurrent  resolution  of  the  following  title,  in  which  the  con- 
cuirence  of  the  House  is  requested. 

S.  Con.  Res.  31.  Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
sine  die  adjournment  of  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 

SINE  DIE  ADJOURNMENT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  31. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  31 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring).  That  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  shall  adjourn  on  Pridav  the 
3d  day  cf  November  1939.  and  that  when  they  adjourn  on  said  day 
they  stand  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  Senate 
concurrent  resolution. 

Mr,  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  there  were — yeas  223,  nays 
189,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No,  7] 
YEAS— 223 


A'.len.  La. 

Allen.  Pa. 

Anderson,  Mo. 

Arnold 

Ash  brook 

Burden 

Barnes 

Bates,  Ky. 

Beam 

Bell 

Bland 

Bloom 

Boehne 

Boland 

Boren 

Boykin 

Bradley,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Brown,  Ga. 

Bryson 

Buck 

Buckler.  Minn. 

Buckley.  N.  Y. 

Bui  winkle 

Burch 

Burgln 

Byrne,  N.  Y. 

Byron 

Caldwell 

Camp 

Cannon,  Fla. 

Cannon,  Mo. 

Cartwrlght 


Celler 

Chandler 

Clark 

Claypool 

Cochran 

Coffee,  Nebr. 

Colt,  Md. 

Collins 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Cooper 

Costello 

Cotirtney 

Co.x 

Creal 

Crosser 

Crowe 

Cullen 

Cummings 

D'Alesandro 

Darden 

Delaney 

Dempsey 

De  Rouen 

Dlcksteln 

Dies 

Dingell 

Disney 

Doughton 

Doxey 

Drew^ry 

Duncan 

Dunn 


Dm  ham 

Edmiston 

Elliott 

Ellis 

Faddls 

Fay 

Ferguson 

Fitzpatrlck 

Flaherty 

Flannagan 

Flannery 

Folger 

Ford,  Miss. 

Ford,  Thomas  F. 

Fries 

Fulmer 

Gathlngs 

Gavagan 

Geyer.  Calif. 

Gibbs 

Gore 

GoEsett 

Grant.  Ala. 

Gregory 

Griffith 

Hare 

Barter.  Ohio 

Havenner 

Healey 

Hendricks 

Hennings 

Hobbs 

Houston 


Hunter 

Izac 

Jarman 

Johnson. LutherA. 

Johnson.  Lyndon 

Johnson,  Okla. 

Johnson,  W.  Va. 

Jones,  Tex. 

Kee 

Kefauver 

Keller 

Kelly 

Kennedy,  Michael 

Kerr 

Kirwan 

Kitchens 

Kleberg 

Kocialkowskl 

Kramer 

Lanham 

Larrabee 

Lea 

Leavy 

Lesinskl 

Lewis,  Colo. 

McAndrews 

MrArdle 

McCormack 

MrGehee 

McGranery 

McKcough 

McLaiif^hlin 

McMillan 
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Maclejewskl 

OTofiry 

Sacks 

."^uir.n^  r~,  Tc.x. 

Ma;;nvisoii 

ON^^al 

Sa.sscer 

Sutphm 

Mahon 

O  Tj.j.e 

Satterf.eld 

T.ir\  er 

Maloney 

Pri'..- 

S'-haefer.  III. 

T^  :i  '■ow;c2 

Mariantrnlo 

Par  on.s 

Scluietz 

T.  rrv 

Martin,  C-Ao. 

P;.:nian 

Schulte 

Tiion-.a.'^,  Tex. 

Mu:t;n,  111. 

Patrick 

Sell  we  rt 

Thomason 

M:t-~:n.'a;e 

Pt-ar.son 

Surest 

Vincent,  Ky. 

Mi-rr.tt 

Peterson,  F!a. 

Sh'inley 

Viii'on.  Ga. 

Mi.:.s,  Ark. 

Ppter-on,  Ga. 

Pnannon 

\V.<1 -^rtni 

M:'-.-^   La. 

p.tTi-e,  Oreg. 

Sh'  pp.ird 

V.-a-t-r 

M:trhrll 

Foa  46 

Siro'.ich 

V.ird 

Monroncy 

P'.lk 

Smith,  Conn. 

\Va.T.-n 

Mouto.i 

Rabaut 

Smiih   111 

Weaver 

Mur^io'k.  Ariz. 

Ran.-peck 

Smith,  W  Va. 

Wc-t 

Mv;rdoclc,  Utah 

Ra;.  burn 

Sn.der 

V.'l^-lrhel 

M\>>rs 

R;(  hard.s 

Sc^mers,  N,  Y. 

V^'hittms'^on 

Kl.-oii 

Rv.bert.'on 

South 

William.-.  Mo. 

Nichols 

Robm.son.  Utah 

Sparkman 

V,-0(;:1 

Norrpll 

Rotjer.s,  Okla. 

Spence 

Woadrum.  Va. 

Nort -Ml 

Romjue 

S'ariie,«,  Ala. 

Zimmerman. 

O'C'.ii.nor 

Ryan 

Steara'.l 

The  Speaker 

ODay 

S-ibath 

Sulli\an 

NAY 

s—  ir,9 

Alexander 

Englebr'ght 

Keefe 

RTUt;-ohn 

Allen.  Ill, 

Evan.-s 

K.;dav 

Rulherioid 

Ander.'-on,  H  Cr^r 

F<'nton 

K.:..er 

Sandatttr 

Ander.'ion,  C'a'ir. 

F:.-,h 

K  nut -on 

S.haier.  Wis. 

Andre.-en   A   H. 

F'Td.  Leland  M. 

Kunkel 

S.'hlffl-r 

Angeli 

G'lmble 

Lanibertson 

Scrugham 

Arenrts 

Ga:-rcrt 

La#dis 

Seccon^be 

Au.s'in 

Gartner 

LeC(^mr;te 

Se'^er 

Ea  1 

Gearhart 

Lrmke 

Shattr,  Mich. 

Par  on 

G'  hrmann 

lewi-  Ohio 

Short 

Bate-.  Ma.ss. 

Gerlach 

Luce 

Suiip-on 

B"ck\vorth 

G.fford 

Luchc^w 

Smith   Mnlne 

Benicr 

Gilchrist 

M(  D'  well 

Smith,  Ohio 

B.atkney 

Gillie 

M'-L,  an 

Smith   Wash. 

Bollfs 

Graham 

M.-L<'od 

Spruuier 

Bradlpy.  M.ch. 

Grant,  Ind. 

M::a.s 

Stearn.s,  N  H. 

Err-A~tcr 

G^e^n 

Mapes 

Stefan 

Brown,  Ohio 

GroN.s 

Mar. shall 

Sumn-T.  111. 

Biird'.ck 

Gir-er.  Kans. 

Marti:i   Iowa 

S-.ve.  ii.^y 

Pvrn-^.  Tcnn. 

Gwvnne 

Mnrtin,  Mass. 

Tuber 

Carl  on 

Hall 

Ma.son 

Talle 

Cart,  r 

Halleck 

MKh.ner 

Ta.lor,  Tenn. 

Ca.s.',  s  Dak. 

Hancock 

Miller 

Thai 

C...--y,  Ma.-,s. 

Harness 

Monkiewlcz 

Thoma^;  N  J. 

Chap"ian 

Harrington 

M  >-cr 

Thorkolsun 

Churrh 

Hart 

Mott 

Tlbbott 

C'a-on 

Harter,  N.  Y. 

Muiidt 

Tmkham 

Clev;  iiger 

Hartley 

Murray 

TVan 

Cluett 

Hawk.s 

O  Brien 

Tread  way 

Coffee.  Wa£h. 

H.-inke 

Oliver 

Van  Zandt 

Cule.  N,  Y. 

He.^a 

O  niers 

Vovrhi,..  Calif. 

Cunnery 

HiU 

Pa!  ton 

Vory.-i,  Ohio 

Corbett 

Hir-haw 

Pierce.  N.  Y. 

V  reel  and 

Cravens 

H  tTnian 

Pitten^.er 

Wad.-worth 

Crawford 

Hook 

Plumley 

Welch 

Crowther 

Hope 

Powers 

Wheit 

Culkn 

Horton 

Randolph 

WTutp,  Idaho 

Cnrr:.s 

Hull 

Rankin 

Wl'rgle.-worrh 

D:rk  on 

Jacoben 

Recce.  Tenn. 

WiUiam.s   Del. 

D;tt-T 

Jarrett 

Reed.  Ill, 

Winter 

r><in-l,'ro 

Jenk;n,«.  Ohio 

R-  cd,  N,  Y. 

Wolcott 

Dou-vas 

Jenks,  N    H. 

Rf-es.  Kans. 

Wolfenden,  Pa, 

D)\V'i; 

Jeii.^en 

R:ch 

Wulvrrt.-n,  N  J. 

D'.v   '-.h-ik 

J'  )hns 

R    k 

W^oodrutT  M.ch. 

E  !t,in 

John.-^on.  111. 

R'^'b-lon.  Ky. 

Younydalil 

Eberh.artcr 

John-on.  Ind. 

Ruckefrll.  r 

E:>T-in 

J,  nes,  Qh.o 

R-d-i'rs.  Pa. 

Engel 

Kean 

Roit-rs,  Ma-s. 

NOT  VOTTNG-  17 

Andrews 

Fernandez 

K^-ogh 

Tavlor.  Colo. 

Barry 

H'T'mes 

Man.'^fleld 

White.  Ohio 

Chiperfield 

J.'fTries 

May 

C'lrlev 

K"iinedy.  Martin 

Pieifer 

Darrow 

Kennedy,  Md. 

Smith.  Va, 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following  pairs: 
Gciieral  pairs: 

Mr.  Taylor  of   Colorado   with   Mr.   Andrews. 

Mr.  Smith  of   V.n,'inia  with   Mr.   Dar'ow 

Mr,  Kennedy   of    Maryland   with   Mr     Jeffries. 

Mr,  Martin   J.   Kennedy   with   Mr.   Pleifer. 

Mr,  Keogh    with    Mr,    Barry, 

Mr.  Man.-fleld    with    Mr,    Holmes.  , 

Mr,  May   with   Mr.   White  of   Ohio 

Mr.  Fernandez  with  Mr.  Chiperfield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  White!  has  been  suddenly  called  home 
by  reason  of  serious  illness  in  his  famaly.  If  present,  he 
would  vote  "no." 

Mr.  BLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to  announce  that  my 
coKca-zue  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Smith!  is  de- 
tamed  by  illness.    If  he  were  present,  lie  would  vote  '"aye." 


The  ro.v'ilt  iif  [he  vuie  wa.'-  ar.nouncod  as  alxnc  recorded. 
A  nioUun  to  recon.'-iri"!'  \va<  l.ud  on  the  tabic. 

E.XTKNSION   OF   REM.^RK.S 

Mr.  STEAGALL.  Mr,  Spraker.  I  a^k  un;ir.!!:i()U.s  con.s'-nt 
to  extc'iivi  my  loniaik.s  by  piintint,'  m  the  Rkcord  a  .-pecch 
mace  by  th.'  Sprak'.r  of  il~.e  PIcu.m'  b(  loie  the  I.' m.slaturc  of 
Alabair.ii  on  the  l;4th  ciay  iif  Au^u.-^!,  ur.d  th-'  mt  lutiaciory 
.'speech  iiuKle  on  tliat  oceu;  icn  by  the  Lieutenant  Uo\-  rncr  of 
Alabama. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  ihMC  objecMcn  to  Ihn  requc:<t  of  the 
CP!U!*nian  from  Al.ibanui? 

There  wa.s  no  (  biLeti.m. 

Mr.  SPARK^L^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con,<^pnt 
to  extend  my  uwn  ri::;aiks  in  ib.e  Record  and  lo  in^hido 
therein  a  letter  fmrn  :.i.-.  Ixlwaul  A.  O'Neal,  president  uf  'ihe 
American  Fa:m  Bureau  Fed  'r.;tion,  and  an  in;c:-Mevv  by  Mr. 
Hartm:in  A.  Mt^r^an. 

Th  '  SPEAKFP..  F  there  cbjectu.n  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlinuui  ficin  AI:;b..ma? 

Th.re  was  no  obj<  (.ti;;!!. 

ArPOINTMr  NTS    ON    C' )MM!SSiONS    AND    COMMITTEES 

Mr.  RAYBrr.N.     Mr.  Spoak*-:'.  I  subm-it  a  unan:mous-con- 

ccnr  rcQir  .s:  which  I  -ein  to  th;'  de.-k. 

The  Cier!:  read  a,s  fallows: 

Mr  R.\YF.T.-KN  asks  unanimous  conFcnt  that  noTwitb.-tandint?  tho 
aclj^urnment  of  tiie  u-ccnci  .Mission  of  the  S''\eni  y-si\' h  C  'n;;re.-.s. 
the  Speaker  be  auth  •:i/x'(.i  Im  fill  v.icancies  on  conuni.-.siuns  and 
commiltuc.^  authorized  by  I.cv  cv  Ijy  tlie  H 'U:  e 

Th'  SPL.-^KER.     Is  tlierc  objection  to  the  rcqui.i,L  of  the 
gentleman  frcni  Texc^? 
There  wa.s  no  cbj-'ction. 

GENFr.,M.  rf r::.[issio.\  to  extend  REr.i\RX.s 

Mr.  RAYBLRX.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  .submit  a  further  ur.ani- 

mou,^-con,H-iK  requc.^r. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr,  R,^YBVR^r  a,'>ks  iinanin-ious  con>sri-it  that  all  Members  of  the 
House  shall  have  the  privilctre  until  tb.e  l.ist  edition  avithorlzed 
by  the  Joint  Commitifo  on  Print in:^  is  pubK,^hed,  to  fxtti.d  and 
revise  tlieir  own  remarks  m  th"  Concressi'-n,al  Recop.d  on  m  re 
than  one  .'-ubject.  if  they  so  do.^ire,  and  ni.iy  also  include  therein 
such  short  quotations  as  m.iy  be  necessary  to  explain  t;r  complete 
such  extension  of  remarks;  but  this  order  shall  not  apply  to  any 
.subject  matter  which  may  have  occtirred  or  any  .'^iioech  delix'ered 
subsequent  to  the  adjournment  of  Congress:  Provided.  Tlial  quo- 
tations frrm  reports  of  committees  of  Concress  shall  be  from  such 
reports  <  nly  as  have  been  submitted  L.fticially  and  printed  as  docu- 
ments by  order  of  tlie  Hou-e.  Ir.'  Ia\v.  or  pur-tia'nt  to  the  rules 
of  the  House. 

Th  •  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 

COM?IITTEE    ON    MERCH.WT    MARINE    AND    FI'^HERIES 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Ma.s.';achas<tis.  Mr.  Speak. r,  I  offer  a 
resolution  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Hou-e    Hesolutim   326 

Rrso'.y^d.  Thot  Fr.FD  Ep.,^DLFY,  of  Micbip.ui,  be.  and  he  Is  hereby, 
elected  lo  the  Committee  (ii  Merchant  Mamie  and  Fisheries, 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

RESIGNATION  FROM   COMMITTEES 

The    SPEAKER.     The    Chair    lays    before    the    House    the 
following  resignation  from  committees. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

V.',^3^INCTo^^,  D.  C,  A'orcmbcr  3,  1030. 
Hon.  Wii.iiAM  B    Bankhe.\d, 

Speaker  of  the  Hcmse  o/  Repre.':rntatirr^, 

Wa:^ninqt(rn,   D    C. 
My  DE.AR  Mr,  Spfaker:    I  hereby  respt  ctfully  tend  r  my  rr'-Ctna- 
tion    from    membership   on    the   Committee   on   Indian   Arkurs   and 
Public  Bulldin'.'s  and  Grounds. 
Very  sincerely  ycurs, 

P^ED    Er,^DLET. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  the  resignation  will  be 
accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
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EXTENSION    OF    REMARKS 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  on  two  subjects  and  in- 
clude therein  a  quotation  of  one  page  from  a  bill  previously 
introduced. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  w')s  no  cbjection. 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  mv  remark-^  and  to  include  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  my.self  on   November  2  on  the  neutrality  bill 
and  al.so  excerpts  from  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and 
other  associations. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Spepker,  I  a.sk  unanimous 
con.sent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  and  to  in- 
clude an  addrc-^s  by  Mi.ss  Jo.-cphinc  Wilkins,  delivered  at  At- 
lanta. Ga„  on  Facts  versus  Folklore,  an  adventure  in 
democracy.  I  am  informed  by  the  Public  Printer  that  thiS 
w:l!  run  abr.ut  three  pages. 

The  SPEAKER.     I^  there  objection? 

There  v.as  no  objection. 

MAJOR    DISASTERS 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous corsent  to  addrc.s.s  the  House  for  3  m.inutes 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  cbiection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr,  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  asked 
the  mduli-'ence  of  the  House  for  tlus  brief  time  to  call  atten- 
tion of  Mi'mb?r.s  to  a  very  unfortunate  and  ill-timed  deci- 
sion announced  today  by  attorneys  for  the  Reconstruction 
F.nance  Coiporation.  It  is  a  decision  that  will  adversely 
alftct  areas  that  will  include  .some  30  States  of  this  Union. 

May  I  state  at  the  out^-el  that  I  have  a  profound  respect 
for  Hen.  Jesse  Jones  who  has  done  an  outstanding  job  as 
Chairman  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation.  I 
have  complimented  that  organization  in  the  past  and  have 
pointed  with  pride  to  its  splendid  record.  Moreover,  as  a 
member  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  havin""  jur- 
isdiction over  the  R.  F.  C,  I  have  steadfastly  supported  that 
orf,anization. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members.  I  have  a  complaint— a 
serious  complaint— to  register  with  reference  to  a  decision 
giVen  cut  since  noon  today  by  attorneys  for  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation.  After  much  deliberation  and 
procrastination,  R.  F.  C.  attorneys  have  today  advised  some 
Mer.-ibers  of  this  Congress,  so  I  am  advised,  that  droughts 
arc  not  di..asters.  But  the  same  attorneys  have  ruled  that 
floods  do  constitute  a  disaster. 

Let  me  say  here  that  I  am  not  p-rsonally  acquainted  w^th 
all  of  the  attorneys  in  the  R.  F.  C.  and  I  am  not  aware  of  the 
particular  one  who  pave  .such  a  profound  legal  opinion.  I 
do  not  know  if  any  such  attorneys  ever  saw  a  dust  storm  or 
have  the  .-lightest  idea  what  suffering  our  drought-stricken 
farmers  have  endured.  But  I  do  know  that  such  an  opin- 
ion I.';  not  only  unsound  but  utterly  absurd.  Fi-anklv.  I 
am  amazed  and  very  much  chagrined  that  anvone  calling 
him.self  a  lawyer  should  render  such  a  .silly  decision  and 
expect  those  of  us  living  in  the  Middle  West  to  accept  such 
a  decLsion  as  final. 

A  few  moments  ago  I  entered  a  protest  personally  to  my 
good  friend.  Hon.  Je.-.se  Jones,  who  is  now  in  the  House 
clcak  room,  against  such  an  absurd  rUiing  on  the  part  of 
the'  attorneys  for  the  R.  F.  C,  and  he  expressed  the  desire 
to  assist  th/  drought -stricken  area  in  any  v.'ay  possible.  But 
under  such  a  narrow  ruling  of  his  legal  staff  that  would 
S((m  impo.ssible. 

Of  course,  if  the  R.  F.  C.  attorneys  had  taken  the  time  to 
lead  the  discussions  on  this  floor  befcrc  they  gave  out  such  a 
foolish  ruling  they  certainly  could  not  have  possibly  done  so. 
V.lien  the  disaster  relief  appropriation  was  being  considered 
in  thrs  body,  and  before  the  committees,  it  was  m.ade  plain 
that  It  was  for  droughts  as  well  as  floods.  Of  course,  we 
want  the  flood  areas  assisted  but 


The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 


The  SPEAKER. 
homa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  additional  miunute 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  It  would  appear  that  the 
attorneys  for  the  R.  F.  C.  have  never  heard  of  the  unusual 
crought  in  the  Middle  West.  Possibly  they  do  not  know 
of  that  vast  Dust  Bowl  area,  a  large  portion  of  which  has 
had  httle  or  no  rain  for  months.  Perhaps  they  do  not  know 
tnat  in  thousands  of  acres  of  wheat  fields  of  Oklahoma  wheat 
has  not  yet  sprouted  because  of  the  serious  drought.  Maybe 
th^y  do  not  know  many  other  fields  In  Oklahoma  and  other 
Siates  have  not  been  planted  for  the  reason  that  farmers 
have  been  unable  to  even  plow  the  ground,  and  yet  attorneys 
for  the  R.  F.  C.  have  the  temerity  to  advise  Members  of  this 
House  that  such  a  situation  does  not  constitute  a  disaster. 

Mr.  STEFAN.     Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yieW 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.     Yes. 

Mr.  STEFAN.  In  order  to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  agree 
with  everything  that  he  said.  I  have  just  come  back  from 
the  drought -stricken  area  of  Nebraska,  and  the  farmers  out 
there  will  say  "Amen"  to  what  the  gentleman  has  said. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.     I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa has  again  expired. 

EXTENSION    OF    REM.ARKS 

Mr    REED   of   New   York.     Mr.   Speaker,   desiring   to   be 
strictly  within  the  rules  of  the  House,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  may  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  in-  ' 
elude  a  short  table  of  imports  and  exports 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  to  Lnclude  a  letter  written  to  me  in 
1934  on  the  subject  of  neutrality  legislation 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr    McCORMACK.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include 
an   editorial   recently   appearing   in   the   Boston   Herald   on 
the  National  Youth  Administration. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  extend  my  remarks  in  two  subsequent  issues  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  two  different  subjects,  and  include 
therein  certain  excerpts. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  an  add'-ess 
on  the  radio  delivered  by  Dorothy  Thompson,  Ernest  Lind- 
ley.  Jay  Franklin,  and  Boake  Carter.  The  estimate  is  that 
this  will  run  five  pages. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein 
an  address  I  delivered  before  the  Maryland  National  Guard 
of  Baltimore. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  resolution  passed  by  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  of  America. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Voorhis]? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schafer]  may  be 
perm.itted  to  extend  his  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  certain  Government  statistics. 
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The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa5  no  objection. 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Record  a  bill  which  I  had  intended  to  introduce 
as  late  as  possible  in  this  body  with  comments  of  my  own  on 
the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  LMr.  KellerJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therem 
a  letter  from  a  constituent. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  the  fact  that  I 
have  been  greatly  disappointed  by  the  action  of  the  House 
m  the  last  few  days  on  the  neutrality  bill,  I  have  pr(  pared  an 
address  entitled  "After  the  War,  Peace."  as  a  sequel  to  the 
action  of  the  House.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  by  placing  this  speech  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.    Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude therein  a  letter  I  received  from  Arthur  C.  Jack;=on, 
of  the  State  of  Maine,  also  his  brief  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROT  T.FS  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  thi'iem  a 
statement  concerning  the  birthday  of  Elizabeth  Cady 
Stantcn. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  an 
article  on  the  Fort  Wayne  housing  program. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  ov;n  remarks  m  the  Record  with  ivgard  to  certain 
farm  prices  and  to  include  therein  certain  statistical  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  wa.-  no  objection. 

Th-:^  SPEAKER  Wirhout  objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  iMr.  Hoffm.an  1  is  recogniz^-d  for  1  minute. 

PRIVILEGE  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  this  deal?  v.ith 
a  question  uf  tne  privUege  cf  the  Hou.=e,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.-^ent  that  I  may  proceed  for  5  minutes.  I  will  conclude  in 
shorter  tm*.'  it  possible. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  during  my  absence 
from  the  Chamber,  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hook]  stated  in  substance  that  when  I  was  speaking  on 
the  floor  of  the  Hnuse  on  the  27th  day  of  October— and 
the  proceedings  will  be  found  at  page  1043  of  the  Record 
of  that  date — he  asked  me  this  question:  "Does  not  the 
gentleman  think  it  is  about  time  that  even  Members  of 
Congress  restrain  themselves  as  purveyors  of  hate?" 

The  gentleman  from  northern  Michigan  [Mr.  HookI,  as 
I  am  advised,  followed  that  statement  today  by  saying  in 
substance  that  the  Congressional  Record  had  been  changed 
to  read  "purveyors  of  false  information."  The  gentleman 
then  continued: 

Is  this  correr-   procedure? 

Does  a  Member  have  a  right  to  change  the  form  and  substance 
of  a  question  and  the  form  and  substance  of  an  answer  In  the 
Record ' 

The  gentleman  then  obtained  a  statement  from  the 
Speaker  to  the  effect  that  such  procedure  would  not  be 
proper  as,  of  course,  it  would  not. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hook]  then  asked 
that  the  Record  be  corrected. 


I  state  here  and  nov/  that  I  did  not  change  one  word  in 
the  question  asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr. 
Hook]  and  that  no  statement  made  by  me  on  that  day  in 
any  way  changes  the  form  or  the  substance  of  the  colloquy; 
that  the  Record  as  it  now  stands  on  page  1043  is  correct,  as 
is  shown  by  the  otTicial  record  of  the  stenographer  who  took 
down  in  shorthand  and  who  transcribed  the  word.s  that  were 
uttered  on  that  day  and  by  the  official  copy  sent  to  the 
printer,  which  a  few  moments  ago  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  HookI. 

Under  permi.ssion  granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks — 
and  I  ask  the  attention  of  the  House  so  that  if  any  Member 
objects  I  will  a^k  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the  exten- 
sion— I  added  thi.-^: 

I  do  not  know  cf  imy  Member  of  the  present  Confrre.ss  who  ever 
knowingly  wa.s  a  purveyor  of  false  iiiformaiion.  I  have  found  my 
colu'ugUAS  to  be  iH.ncst.  to  be  cniiscu  ntuius,  and  I  ret  ret  that  the 
gentleman  s!ioi.ikl  ciia-qo  that  any  Member  of  C'n^'rtss  has  ber-n 
puil'-y  ol'  trivM.t^  out  false  Information.  In  my  judgment,  the  charge 
IS  hasuly  made. 

I  also  added  this  further  statement: 

The  gentleman  cannot  cite  a  ?int:!p  Instance  whfre  I  ever  know- 
ingly gave  out  falbe  information  and  I  do  not  b«  heve  that  he  can 
cite  a  sfngle  instance  wlure  any  Member  of  tliis  Congresi  ever 
knowingly    gave   out   false    Infcrmaiicn 

I  repeat  if  there  is  a  man  on  tht-  floor  who  wants  eiihrr 
one  of  thjsc  "^^atemcnts  withdrawn  I  will  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  v. ill  the  gintleman 
yie'd? 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.     In  a  f»'W  moments. 

These  statement^;  were  m.ade  in  defense  of  the  intccrity  of 
the  Members  of  the  House,  and  to  thase  statements  I  again 
subscribe.  I  do  not  now  believe  that  any  Member  objects  to 
either  statement.     If  he  does,  let  him  speak. 

Since  the  gLntl'^-niiin  made  the  statement  on  thp  floor  I 
hav*^  b^en  advised  hv  the  Otru-ial  R<  porter  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  :M:-.  HookI  did  use  the  words  "false  infor- 
mation"; that  he  did  use  the  words  "purveyors  of  false  in- 
formation"; that  he  did  not  use  the  words  "purveyors  of 
hate."  An  examination  of  the  original  record  proves  the 
accuracy  of  m.y  statement  just  made. 

I  further  rxarnined  a  copy  of  the  official  transcript  which 
wpnt  to  the  printe:-.  and  which  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HookI  has  examined,  and  from  that  transcript  it  ap- 
pears that  the  g^nil'man  from  Michigan  IMr.  HookI  is  in 
error  in  a.s;-uining  that  he  used  the  words  "purveyors  of 
hate";  that  in  truth  and  in  fact  he  used  the  words  set  for'li 
in  the  Record  at  page  1043.  "purveyors  of  false  information." 

I  therefore  object  to  the  suggested  change  in  the  REroRD, 
which  would  not  be  a  correction  of  the  Record,  but  wliich,  if 
made,  would  rend.r  it  an  inaccurate  transcript  of  the  pro- 
cerdincrs  as  they  occurred. 

While  the  statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Micliigan 
IMr.  Hook!  on  the  floor  of  the  Hoasc  today  in  my  absence 
is  of  little,  if  any,  concern  to  me  personally,  it  does  involve 
the  integrity  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Hou.^e;  and  if  anyone 
challenges  the  accuracy  of  the  statement  which  I  have  just 
made,  I  request  that  the  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se  correct  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  IMr.  Hook),  so 
that  the  Record  of  the  House  will  .state  the  fact. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  HookI  spcke  inndverfently,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that  on 
reflection  he  will  agree  with  me  that  no  Member  of  the  House 
ever  knowingly  misrepresents  the  facts. 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous 
con.sent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  South  Dakota  IMr.  Case]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  surprised, 
as  was  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  at  the  ruling  given 
by  the  attorneys  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion. In  making  a  ruling  that  disasters  do  not  include 
droughts,  I  think  they  are  overlooking  the  legislative  history 
of  the  bill,  because,  if  my  memory  serves  me  right,  either 
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in  the  original  appropriation  for  the  Disaster  Loan  Corpo- 
ration or  in  a  subsequent  appropriation  for  it,  the  question 
was  asked  whether  or  not  a  drought  would  be  considered  a 
di.-a.-ler,  and  assurances  were  given  by  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  the  bill  that  a  disaster  would  include  a 
drought.  I  am  sure  that  the  interpretation  of  the  gentlp- 
man  from  Oklahoma  is  fully  warranted,  as  anyone  \nows 
that  too  httle  rain  is  just  as  much  a  disaster  as  too  much 
of  it. 

mere  the  gavel  fell.] 

Mr.  RAYBURN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
proceed  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  IMr.  RayeurnJ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  Mr.  Sp-aker,  I  do  not  know  anything 
abrut  the  so-called  legal  opinion  that  has  been  delivered  by 
some  attorney  for  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation, 
but  may  I  say  I  can  hardly  understand  how  any  man  livmg  in 
a  drought  district  can  complain  on  account  of  what  the  Gov- 
ernment has  done  or  what  it  has  failed  to  do,  when  as  m.uch 
has  been  done  for  these  districts  as  has  been  done  through  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  and  other  agencies  cf 
the  Government.  Only  recently  $20,000,000  has  been  ap- 
plied to  tr.king  care  of  drought  cases,  and  I  understand  other 
funds  v.-ill  be  made  available. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.     Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  The  gentleman  does  not 
take  the  same  position  that  the  attorneys  for  the  R.  F.  C. 
take;  that  is.  that  a  flood  is  a  disaster  but  a  drought  is  not? 

Mr.  RAYBURN.  I  do  not  take  any  position  with  reference 
to  the  question  at  all.  However,  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  and  other  agencies  of  the  Government  have  been 
very  lib'>ral  with  people  in  the  drought  areas  and  in  the  flood 
districts,  and  I  do  not  think  those  people  have  any  right  to 
complain. 

i  Here  the  gavcl  fell.] 

FAF'M  relief — WAR  AND  COMMUNISM 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Cpeakcr,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  3  minutes. 

Ti'.e  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  I^I:.-sissippi  IMr.  Rankin  I? 

There  was  no  objection. 

FARM    RELIET 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  just  learned  of  th's 
ruimg  to  which  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  IMr.  John-^on] 
rff erred.  I  fear  it  will  work  a  great  hardi-hip  on  the  farmers 
In  some  of  the  stricken  areas.  Some  Members  do  not  regard 
this  disaster  seriou.^ly,  but  I  happen  to  know  that  so  far  as  the 
district  I  represent  is  concerned  it  is  the  wor:it  we  have  had  in 
a  hundred  years.  I  voted  against  the  adjournment  resolution 
for  that  reason,  and  I  believe  if  we  had  known  this  ruling 
v.-as  coming  I  could  have  induced  the  House  to  postpone 
adjournment  until  this  proposition  could  have  been  acted 
up-m.  and  the  law  so  amended  as  to  enable  us  to  use  the.se 
dl.-aster  funds  to  take  care  of  the  distressed  farm.ers  in  the 
droupht-strickpn  areas,  as  well  as  the  flooded  areas.  They 
can  be  u.sed  in  the  flooded  areas  under  the  present  law,  re- 
gp-idloss  of  this  luling. 

If  it  had  not  been  for  the  fight  I  hnve  made  here,  I  doubt 
if  we  would  have  got  any  as.-^istance  for  them,  at  all  I  con- 
tended all  along  that  the.'^e  people  v.-ere  entitled  to  more 
consideration  at  cur  hands  than  are  the  people  of  Europe. 
This  is  our  problem,  and  we  must  look  after  it.  But  the 
European  conflict  is  not  our  war,  and  we  should  stay  out  of  it. 

We  cannot  alTord  to  neglect  our  own  people  just  because 
Europe  has  decided  to  stage  another  one  cf  her  age-old 
conflicts. 

KEEP  OUT   OF   EUROPEAN    WAR 

Owing  to  the  limit  of  time,  I  was  unable  to  complete  my 
address  to  the  House  on  Wednesday  on  the  subject  of  keeping 
this  country  out  of  the  European  war.  I,  therefore,  desire  to 
finish  my  statement  at  this  time. 
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I  Tliis  House  is  an  open  forum,  and  the  Congressional 
I  RECORD  IS  about  the  only  free  press  left  open  to  us  through 
which  to  take  these  m.essages  uncensored  to  the  American 
people,  as  well  as  to  the  American  Congress.  If  a  certain 
international  e:ement  succeeds  in  plun-ing  us  into  war.  then 
all  voices  of  protest  may  be  silenced. 

Therefore,  since  this  may  be  my  last  opportunity  to  present 
my  reasons  why  we  should  keep  out  of  this  war,  I  am  taking 
advantage  of  it  to  present  my  side  of  the  argument  in  terms 
you  can  all  understand. 

If  this  message  helps  to  keep  my  country  out  of  this  war 
then  my  efforts  will  not  have  been  in  vain.  I  agree  with 
President  Roosevelt's  statem.ent  that  we  should  keep  out  of 
the  present  European  conflict. 
I  agree  with  Paul  McNutt  that  we  should  resolve  at  all 
,  costs— short  of  a  direct  attack  upon  our  shores— to  keep 
i  America  out  of  this  war. 

As  I  said,  I  am  not  a  pacifist;  and  everybody  who  is  familiar 
I  with  Paul  McNutt's  record  knows  that  he  is  not  a  pacifist 
\  We  are  for  building  up  our  national  defense,  until  we  have  an 
air  force,  a  Navy,  and  an  Army  that  can  forever  protect  Ameri- 
I   can  shores,  and  defend  American  rights  wherever  and  when- 
I   ever  we  are  attacked.     But  we  are  not  v/illing  to  see  this 
country  dragged  into  the  periodically  recurring  wars  of  Eu- 
rope until  we  exhaust  our  manhood  and  our  resources   and 
prooably  lose  our  American  institutions,  including  our  form 
of  government— if  not  our  Christian  civilization. 
We  can  keep  out  of  this  war;  and  we  must  keep  out. 
America's  entrance  into  this  conflict  is  being  advocated  by 
certain  international  financiers  and  munitions  makers,  and 
espec  ally  by  the  Communists,  who  have  succeeded  in  stirring 
up  trouble  throughout  the  civilized  world.    They  are  deter- 
mined to  make  trouble  for  us  by  dragging  us  in,  if  possible. 
I       If  they  have  not  contributed  largely  to  stirring  up  the 
present  European  war.  they  have,  by  their  propaganda  and 
their  influence,  contributed  to  keeping  that  war  alive     They 
are  determ.ined  to  drag  the  United  States  into  it  and  further 
pulverize  the  ground  for  communism  to  sweep  the  world  when 
England,  the  United  States,  and  Germany,  the  three  great 
white  nations  of  the  earth,  are  exhausted,  and  peace  again— 
if  It  may  be  called  peace— "hes  panting  on  the  ravaged  plains" 
of  Europe. 

Communism,  which  we  all  know  has  for  its  objective  the 
destruction  of  our  form  of  government,  as  well  as  our  Chris- 
tian civilization,  has  honeycombed  this  country,  and  has  been 
financed  by  the  highbrow  Wall  Street  internationalists  who 
largely  control  the  finances  of  the  world.  If  the  D'es  com- 
mit tc^e  will  continue  to  do  its  duty,  it  will  unfold  to  the  people 
of  Am.enca  a  chapter  of  treachery  to  our  Government  our 
industries,  and  our  institutions  that  will  so  harrow  up  the 
souls  cf  the  Christian  people  of  America  that  they  will  rise 
as  one  man  and  forever  purge  our  Nation  of  these  baneful 
influences. 

This  element  seems  to  have  got  control  of  a  large  part  of 
the  metropolitan  press.  They  own  or  control  many  of  the 
large  daily  newspapers  and  magazines  that  are  now  being 
used  as  propaganda  agencies  to  plunge  this  country  into 
>nother  devastating  war. 

If  they  do  not  own  the  large  newspapers  in  a  city  they 
invr.riably  control  them,  through  their  advertising  or  other- 
wise, to  such  an  extent  that  they  dare  not  publish  the  whole 
truth  as  to  what  is  going  on— either  as  news  items  or  in  their 
editorial  colimins. 

They  have  got  control  of  the  radio  to  a  large  extent  at  least 
and  have  been  drumming  their  alien  propaganda  into 
the  ears  of  the  helpless  American  people  for  years.  They  have 
even  attempted  to  appropriate  George  Washingt-on  Thomas 
Jefferson.  Abraham  Lincoln.  U.  S.  Grant.  Jefferson  Davis 
and  Robert  E.  L^ee  and  misrepresent  them  to  the  world  as 
outstanding  apostles  of  the  things  they  are  now  attempting 
to  perpetrate. 

What  would  these  great  men  think  if  they  could  arise  from 
their  graves  and  hear  the  way  their  nam.es  are  being  taken  in 
vain,  by  these  propagandists  who  are  broadcasting  their  alien 
propaganda  under  the  guise  of  democracy,  or  preaching  a 
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false  Americanism  In  broken  English,  and  with   distorted 
logic? 

They  are  becoming  a  little  more  adroit  now,  and  are  using 
stooges  who  can  speak  perfect  English  to  broadcast  their 
propaganda. 

It  used  to  be  that  an  American  home  could  protect  itself 
against  outside  vices,  and  a  dispenser  of  evil  dared  not  enter 
to  corrupt  the  lives  of  its  children;  but  today  they  come 
through  the  radio  under  the  guise  of  advertising  the  sale  of 
some  article,  gasoline,  coffee,  boots,  or  even  bibles,  and  drum 
into  the  ears  of  the  innocent  children  of  America  their  alien 
Ideologies,  as  well  as  their  war  propaganda. 

If  we  are  to  protect  our  country,  our  homes,  and  our  chil- 
dren, wc  are  going  to  have  to  have  an  American  radio,  as 
well  as  an  American  press,  and  American  movies,  along  with 
cur  American  flag. 

They  have  got  control  of  the  picture  shows  through  which 
they  rake  down  enormous  salaries,  many  of  which  are  2,  3. 
5,  or  even  10  times  the  salary  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

They  are  using  the  movies  as  a  powerful  weapon  to  push 
their  alien  doctrines  and  v;ar  propaganda,  to  undermine 
American  morals,  and  to  destroy  everything  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought  and  bled. 

In  their  vicious  attempt  to  destroy  representative  govern- 
ment th'\v  even  went  so  far  recently  as  to  give  to  the  world 
a  picture  called,  Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Washington."  It  was  the 
most  pernicious  and  exaggerated  attack  ever  made  on  the 
United  States  Senate.  They  pictured  "Jefferson  Smith,"  the 
newly  appointed  Senator,  as  standing  alone  against  vice  and 
corrup:ion,  while  every  other  Senator  was  pictured  as  tucking 
his  tail  and  runnmg  out.  like  a  whipped  cur.  They  did  that 
in  order  to  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute,  and  to  show  that 
body  the  power  of  this  alien  influence  to  mold  or  control 
public  sentiment  in  America,  and  to  stir  up  strife  among  the 
American  people.  They  selected  a  rare  example  of  a  sena- 
torial tool  of  predatory  interests,  of  former  days,  and  held 
hmi  up  to  the  world  as  representing  every  single  Member  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  except  the  synthetic  Senator,  of 
their  own  manufacture,  Mr.  Jefferson  Smith,  who  had  just 
arrived. 

They  were  all  cut  of  step  but  Jeff.    ^ 

I  wonder  if  this  picture  was  intentionally  designed  to 
try  to  affect  the  Senate's  vote  on  pending  measures  or  on 
a  probable  declaration  of  war,  or  if  it  was  just  a  part  of  the 
Communists'  program  directed  from  Moscow  to  overthrow 
representative  government  in  the  United  States. 

Through  their  nefarious  system  of  block  booking,  by  which 
they  squeeze  out  the  independent  picture  houses  and  compel 
their  regular  customers  to  accept  every  picture  they  offer,  no 
matter  how  nauseating  it  may  be,  they  have  created  a  system 
of  propaganda  the  like  of  which  this  country  has  never  seen. 
They  are  using  it  to  spread  their  alien  doctrines,  under- 
mine American  institutions,  corrupt  the  youth  of  the  land, 
and  build  up  a  war  psychology  to  try  to  drag  America  into 
this  European  conflict,  which  would  likely  cost  the  lives  of 
millions  of  cur  young  men,  wipe  out  our  form  of  government, 
and  probably  destroy  the  last  vestige  of  cur  Christian 
civilization. 

These  communistic  elements,  aided,  abetted,  and  financed 
by  certain  rich  Shylccks  in  Wall  Street,  are  stirring 
up  all  the  trouble  they  can  between  the  whites  and  the 
N"groes,  especially  in  the  South,  knowinr:  that  the  poor 
Negroes  will  be  the  stiffercrs  in  the  end.  But  v/hat  do  they 
care  hrw  much  trouble  they  cause  the  people  of  the  South, 
so  long  lis  it  aids  their  cause. 

They  arc  behind  this  so-called  antilynching  bill  and  have 
been  pushing  it  for  years  for  nothing  in  God's  world  but  to 
stir  up  tiv.uble  between  the  white  people  and  the  Negi'ces  in 
the  Southern  States.  I  am  speaking  by  the  cards  now,  for 
I  have  heard  every  speech  they  have  made  in  the  House  and 
every  false  and  vicious  attack  they  have  waged  against  t'le 
uhite  people  cf  the  South  in  those  speeches  since  the  open- 
ing day  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Congress. 


There  is  a  petition  before  the  House  now  to  take  this  bill 
away  from  the  committee  in  order  to  force  it  through  at  the 
coming  session. 

In  that  bill  they  exrmpt  all  the  gangsters  and  racketeers; 
it  does  not  apply  to  them.  It  is  a  base  subterfuge,  designed 
to  stir  up  race  trouble  in  the  South.  It  is  carrying  out  the 
Communist  program  to  stir  strife  and  keep  it  going.  It  is  not 
even  designed  to  prevent  lynching. 

They  are  now  carrying  this  propaganda  through  the  pic- 
ture shows,  and  mixing  whites  and  Negroes  in  their  pictures, 
which  they  know  does  not  represent  the  normal  life  of  the 
American  people  in  any  Statu  in  this  Union,  much  less  in  the 
South.  They  have  set  in  to  destroy  the  separate  schools  in 
the  Southern  States,  to  change  our  election  laws,  and  to 
break  down  the  laws  preventing  intermarriage  betw.^en  the 
racps.  They  want  to  force  Negro  equality  on  the  South  and 
to  mongrelize  America,  so  they  can  get  complete  control  of  it. 
as  they  thought  they  had  done  in  certain  South  American 
countries.  They  are  stiiTing  the  deepest  resentment  among 
the  old-l'ne  Americans  this  country  has  ever  seen. 

Tliese  international  Communists  created  Hitler:  they  cre- 
ated Mus'^olini,  and  Franco,  and  Stalin,  and  all  the  other 
iQf'olcgical  dictatois  of  Europe. 

They  created  Stalin  through  communism  in  Ru.ssia.  which 
is  the  nihilism  of  another  century  brought  down  to  date  and 
made  more  vicious  by  modern  methods.  Russian  communism 
ha.-,  murdered  20.000.000  people  in  Rus.sia  since  the  clo.se  of 
the  World  War.  In  one  year  they  took  the  grain  and  live- 
stock, and  everything  else  neces.sar^'  to  sustain  life,  away 
from  the  white  farmicrs  in  the  Ukraine  and  starved  mere 
than  a  million  of  them  to  death.  Some  writers  conti-nd  they 
starved  3.000.000.  These  were  white  Christian  citizens  of 
Soviet  Ru.s.<ia,  where  their  people  had  lived  for  centuries. 
They  were  indu'^trious  farmers  who  had  made  abundant 
crops;  but  Godlc-'s  communi.sm  rcbbed  them  cf  the  products 
of  ^heir  soil  and  their  toil  and  forced  upon  theni  the  most 
ipnoiiiinious  death  to  which  suffering  hum.anity  could  be 
subjected.  Dante,  by  the  wildti-st  stretch  of  hLs  imagination, 
could  not  have  created  a  more  terrible  inferno  tliin  that  of 
a  million  honest,  indastrious  men,  women,  and  children,  .starv- 
ing to  death  in  tl^eir  own  hnmes  after  an  abundant  harvest 
for  which,  in  America,  they  could  have  enjoyed  at  least  one 
glorious  Thanksgiving. 

I  '.hink  I  can  see  now  the  homes  of  these  Russian  farmers. 
I  see  in  those  humbl*  cottages  the  Nordic  faces  of  men. 
women,  and  children.  I  see  them  look  with  gladdened  eyes 
as  they  all  toil  to  pack  their  barns  with  an  abimdant  harvest. 
I  see  the  bearded  Communist,  the  father  of  the  sit-down 
strike  in  America,  come  with  his  wagons  or  his  trucks  and 
haul  it  away.  I  see  the  ashen  faces  of  the  Ukrainian  farmers 
as  they  stare  helplessly  in  the  presence  of  their  weeping  wives 
and  childrLn.  I  see  them  shivering  in  the  chilling  blasts  of 
winter  as  the  inescapable  menace  of  hunger  gradually  closes 
In  until  these  children  die  with  outstretched  hands,  while 
fainting  father.s  utter  their  expiring  prayers  of  protests,  and 
starving  mothers  give  their  withered  breasts  to  dying  babes. 
That  is  what  communism  brought  to  Russia  and  v.'h.at  it 
has  tried  to  bring,  and  is  still  trying  to  bring,  to  the  people 
of  America.  How  would  you  like  to  see  them  duplicate  that 
pcture  in  Mississippi,  Ohio,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  every 
other  agricultural  S'ate? 

A  friend  of  mine,  a  Member  of  Congress,  vcas  in  Italy  a  few 
years  ago,  and  he  a.sked  an  Italian  businessman  why  those 
people  stood  for  the  dictatorship  of  Mussolini.  His  answer 
was,  "For  self-protection."  He  said,  "We  do  not  like  Mus- 
solini or  his  policies  any  better  than  you  do.  We  love  de- 
mocracy, we  wanted  representative  government  to  continue, 
but  we  found  it  impossible  under  existing  conditions."  He 
said.  "Communism  invaded  Italy,  and  organized  the  riff- 
raff to  where  it  was  an  unsafe  place  for  decent,  law-abiding 
people  to  live.  They  were  bringing  about  chaos.  They  would 
go  into  a  man's  place  of  business,  help  themselves  to  his  goods, 
and  walk  out  without  paying  a  cent,  and  probably  knock  him 
in  the  head  even  if  he  protested.  They  would  go  into  a 
restaurant,  or  a  hotel,  sit  down  and  eat,  and  walk  out  without 
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paying  a  cent,  and  beat  up  the  waiters  or  proprietors  if  they 
tried  to  collect.  They  would  invade  private  homes  and  rob 
rape,  or  murder  the  inmates,  and  if  a  policeman  interfered 
tliey  would  gang  and  murder  him."  He  said,  "It  was  either 
Mu.s.'olini  or  chaos,  and  as  much  as  we  detest-  dictatorships 
we  chose  Mtissclini  as  the  least  of  the  two  evils.  We  hope 
somic  day  to  g^^t  back  to  representative  government." 

After  the  World  War.  the  Versailles  conference  discarded 
Wilson's  14  points  and  imposed  peace  conditions  which  every- 
one predicted  would  bring  another  European  war.  After  a 
revolution  or  two.  the  German  people  set  up  a  democratic 
government  and  tried  to  work  their  way  out  cf  a  bad  situa- 
tion. Hitler  was  an  obscure  artist,  whose  name  had  never 
been  heard  oulside  of  his  immediate  locality.  The  Com- 
munists flocked  in  to  take  charge  of  Germany.  They  put  on 
the  wildest  monetary  inflation  Europe  has  ever  seen.  An 
American  dollar,  a  Fi-ench  dollar,  or  an  English  dollar  would 
buy  so  much  German  money  that  you  could  hardly  haul  it 
home  in  a  one-horse  wagon. 

These  internationalists— and  I  am  quoting  from  a  Member 
of  this  Congre.ss  who  was  there  at  the  time— flocked  into  Ger- 
many by  the  hundreds  of  thousands,  more  than  50,000  of 
them  coming  from  Russia  alone.  They  brought  foreign 
moneys  with  them  and  bought  up  the  properties  of  the  bank- 
rupt Germans  for  a  song,  and  then  filled  the  places  of  honor, 
trust,  re.<.pjns.bility.  or  remuneration  with  their  own  people,' 
attempted  to  soviotize  the  country  and  grind  the  Germari 
people  into  the  du.st  of  subjugation.  That  is  what  created 
Hitler  and  the  present  Nazi  regime  in  Germany.  Will  we 
now  permit  them  to  duplicate  that  disaster  and  create  a 
Hitler  for  us  in  America? 
God  forb.d! 

I  want  it  understood  that  I  have  no  brief  for  Hitler,  or  for 
any  otha-  dictator  or  dictatorship.  They  are  opposed  to 
everything  for  which  I  stand.  Nor  have  I  ever  belonged  to 
any  ors-'anizaiion  that  had  for  its  motive  racial  or  religious 
prejudice  or  per.M'cution.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  Brown 
Shirts,  the  Black  Shirts,  or  the  Silver  Shirts.  I  wear  a  com-  i 
mon  whi^e  cotton  shirt,  m^ade  in-  Mississippi.  I  am  an 
American. 

I  regard  naz:-ism,  or  fascism,  and  commiunism  as  merely 
different  sym.ptoms  of  the  same  d!sea.^e— a  form  of  interna- 
tional malaria.  One  of  them  is  the  chill  and  the  other  is  the 
fever  of  the  dying  libertico  of  mankind. 

But  I  am  telling  you  what  these  international  agitators  and 
communists  have  brought  upon  the  people  of  other  countries 
and  what  their  course  cf  conduct  would  ultimately  bring  to 
America,  and  that  is  class  bitterness  and  racial  hatred  from 
which  tiieir  people  would  be  the  chief  sufferers,  and  which 
v.ould  probably  result  in  the  destruction  of  our  constitutional 
government,  to  be  followed  by  the  most  consummate  dicta- 
tor-hip  the  western  world  has  ever  known— after  they  had 
dragged  us  through  another  European  war. 

From,  the  beginning,  these  elements  have  been  in  collu- 
sion with  Moscow  to  overthrow  the  American  Republic.  If 
the  members  of  the  Dies  committee  will  go  through  with 
their  investigation  to  the  end  they  will  find  that  this  move- 
ment has  been  financed  by  the  smug  international  agitators 
in  Wall  Street  who  got  rich  out  of  the  World  War  and  who 
are  now  financing  the  propaganda  to  get  us  into  the  present 
European  conflict— thinking  that  if  they  can  keep  it  going 
long  enough  England.  Germany,  and  the  United  States  will 
become  exhausted  and  they  can  then  take  charge  and  domi- 
nate the  world. 

They  are  undermining  every  phase  of  American  life. 
They  have  invariably  disrupted  industry  and  paralyzed  com- 
mtrce,  and  have  all  but  wrecked  American  labor,  and  at  the 
same  time  they  have  penalized  the  American  farmers  and 
prevented  recovery  from  a  depression  from  which  we  should 
have  emerged  6,  8,  or  10  years  ago. 

They  inaugurated  the  sit-down  strike,  the  old  weapon  of 
nihilism,  and  have  attempted  in  every  possible  way  to  pre- 
vent a  .settlement  of  these  strikes  and  to  destroy  American 
industries.  The  scheme  was  to  bring  on  a  crash  that  would 
throw  the  country  into  communism. 
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Thank  God.  Paul  McNutt.  as  Governor  of  Indiana,  had  the 
courage  to  kick  these  sit-down  strikes  out  of  his  State  and 
save  both  labor  and  industry  from  their  disastrous  conse- 
quences. I  wish  we  could  have  had  47  more  such  Governors 
in  the  other  States. 

They  have  betrayed  President  Roosevelt;  they  have  be- 
trayed his  administration;  they  have  betrayed  the  Demo- 
cratic Party;  they  have  betrayed  America. 

They  have  attempted  to  honeycomb  this  Government  and 
plant  Communists  in  key  positions.  According  to  the  report 
of  the  Dies  committee,  many  of  the  names  of  this  Com- 
munist-front organization  published  by  the  committee  as 
being  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  are  international  Communist 
agitators. 

Are  we  going  to  leave  these  international  Communists 
members  of  an  organization  sworn  to  overthrow  this  Gov- 
ernment, striving  to  destroy  Christianity,  working  to  wipe 
out  this  Anglo-Sayon  civilization  that  you  and  I  enjoy— are 
we  going  to  leave  them  in  these  key  positions  and  permit 
them  to  sabotage  this  Government  and  wreck  the  industries 
of  this  country  in  case  they  succeed  in  dragging  us  into  a  war? 
They  may  create  an  incident  in  the  bombing  of  a  ship  or 
j  the  blowmg  up  of  a  factory,  or  the  commission  of  some  other 
I  horrible  crime  that  they  can  lay  at  the  door  of  a  foreign 
power,  in  order  to  drag  us  into  the  war,  and  then  complete 
the  wreck  of  this  great  Republic,  created  by  Washington 
Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Franklin,  and  which  has  afforded  us 
the  most  glorious  example  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  self-gov- 
ernment the  world  has  ever  known. 

Some  of  them  would  dynamite  the  Capitol  or  blow  up  the 
White  House  to  get  us  into  this  war. 

When  they  first  started  trying  to  get  us  into  this  war  their 
beloved  Russia  was  going  to  be  on  our  side.  The  Russian 
Ambassador,  Ti-oyancvsky,  alias  Finkelstein,  was  hpre  con- 
spiring with  these  Communists  and  openly  advocating  a  mili- 
tary alliance  between  Soviet  Russia  and  the  United  States 
Thank  God,  that  scheme  failed. 

There  are  more  than  100  of  us  ex-service  men  in  this  House 
now.  and  if  these  people  succeed  in  plunging  this  country  into 
a  war,  we  are  going  to  see  to  it  that  they  do  not  escape 
military  service;  that  they  do  not  remain  at  home  to  wreck 
our  Government  and  get  rich  out  of  it.  Not  only  that  but 
we  are  going  to  see  that  no  "dollar  a  year"  men  come  out  of 
this  war  as  multmiillionaires.  And  while  we  are  at  it  we  are 
going  to  tax  not  only  the  profits  of  this  war  but  of  the  last 
v.-ar  as  well. 

They  are  not  going  to  plunge  America  into  a  holocaust  of 
destruction  and  then  escape  all  the  consequences  to  reap 
enormous  fortunes  and  then  take  charge  of  American  insti- 
tutions when  the  war  is  over  and  the  country  exhausted 

V/e  are  going  to  save  America  for  Americans, 

In  addition  to  honeycombing  our  Government,  they  are 
trying  to  make  a  farce  out  of  the  civil  service  and  a  mockery 
out  of  our  immigration  laws.  They  have  distributed  copies  of'' 
former  civil-service  questions  and  coached  each  other  to  where 
they  crowd  the  civil -service  register,  and  promote  each  other 
m  the  Government  service  until  practically  every  bureau  is 
rankling  with  resentment  and  seeth.  ig  with  discontent. 

They  are  flocking  into  this  country  by  the  thousands  in 
flagrant  violation  of  our  immigration  laws,  crowding  Ameri- 
cans out  of  their  jobs,  and  adding  to  and  intensifying  the 
race  troubles  we  already  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  criticizing  any  man  for  his  vote  on 
lifting  the  arms  embargo.  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
subjected  to  such  pressure  as  I  have  never  seen  brought  to 
bear  in  all  the  years  of  my  services  In  this  House.  I  take  it 
that  everyone  voted  for  what  he  thought  was  the  best  way  to 
keep  America  out  of  this  war.  That  is  what  I  did,  and  I  have 
no  apologies  for  it. 

But  the  battle  has  just  begun ;  the  next  vote  is  the  one  to 
worry  about.  If  we  are  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war  I  ' 
fear  we  are  confronted  by  a  fight  that  will  test  the  souls  'of 
men.  We  Members  who  voted  on  the  different  sides  of  this 
embargo  question,  and  who  were  imbued  with  the  sole  idea 
and  actuated  by  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  our  country  out 
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of  this  war.  will  be  fighting  shoulder  to  shoulder  within  the 
next  few  months  against  this  organized,  world-wide  influence 
that  will  be  turning  heaven  and  earth  to  get  us  in. 

I  heard  an  old  Confederate  soldier  say  that  General  Forrest 
on^c  said  he  "would  not  give  a  damn  for  any  soldier  who  went 
into  battle  expecting  to  come  out  alive."  No  man  who  is  not 
willing  to  take  his  political  or  his  physical  life  in  his  hands 
to  protect  his  country  in  a  crisis  like  that  which  we  are 
likclv  approaching  is  worthy  to  occupy  a  seat  in  this  House, 
because  if  we  yield  to  the  pressure  of  these  international  in- 
fluences we  will  probably  pay  for  it  with  the  blood  of  our 
people,  with  the  lives  of  millions  of  our  young  men,  and  with 
the  fate  of  our  country  itself. 
As  Shakespeare  says, 

Better  be  with  the  dead. 

Whom  we.  to  gain  oiir  place,  have  sent  to  peace, 

Than  on  the  torturs  of  the  mind  to  lie 

In  restless  ecstasy. 

My  life  or  your  life,  physically  or  politically,  means  little 
or  nothing  compared  to  the  lives  and  destinies  of  the  130,- 
000  000  people  whom  you  and  I  are  sent  here  to  represent. 

If  we  were  to  consult  those  130.000.000  people  and  give 
them  all  a  chance  to  speak,  they  would  thunder  back  almost 
with  the  voice  of  unanimity,  "Keep  America  out  of  this  war." 

If  Washington,  if  Jefferson,  if  Lincoln,  if  Davis,  if  Grant, 

if  L^e if  all  our  great  statesmen  and  patriots  of  former 

generations  could  press  back  the  veil  that  hides  us  from  that 
mysterious  realm  where  they  have  taken  their  places  "in 
ihe  silent  halls  of  death"  and  speak  a  word  of  warning  to  the 
American  people  that  would  echo  throughout  the  "illimita- 
ble void  of  space"  until  it  drowned  all  other  sounds  to  silence, 
their  unanimous  edm.oniiion  would  be — as  it  has  always 
been — "Keep  America  out  of  European  wars." 

If  Woodrow  Wilson,  after  being  disillusioned  as  he  was 
by  his  bitter  experiences  with  the  hatreds,  the  animosities, 
the  intrigues,  the  duplicities,  and  the  ingratitudes  of  Europe, 
could  peer  through  the  eternal  mists  and  utter  one  word  of 
fatherly  advice  to  the  people  of  this  country,  that  word 
would  be  to,  "Keep  America  out  of  this  war." 

If  the  gray-haired  fathers  and  mothers  who  gave  their 
sons  in  tlie  la.^t  war,  including  the  ones  v.'ho  have  sunk  in 
heart-broken  silence  to  untimely  graves,  could  make  their 
voices  heard,  they  would  appeal  to  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress to.  "Keep  America  out  of  this  war." 

If  the  voiceless  thousands  of  our  patriotic  dead  who  went 
down  in  ihe  last  v.-ar.  including  the  Unknown  Soldier  who 
skcps  in  Arlington's  sacred  tomb,  could  "wipe  the  grave 
dust  from  their  palled  brows"  and  come  forth  "in  tattered 
robes  of  bony  whiteness"  to  utter  one  word  in  the  cause  of 
their  country,  for  which  they  died,  it  would  be  an  appeal  to, 
"Keep  America  out  of  this  war." 

God  give  us  the  wisdom  to  see  the  right  and  the  courage 
to  do  our  duty  when  wc  see  it.  that  we  may  hold  aloft  the 
American  flag  and  perpetuate  American  institutions  to  bless 
the  coming  generations  as  they  have  blessed  our  own.  May 
the  spirits  of  the  immortal  founders  of  this  Republic  guide 
and  sustain  us  during  the  trying  months  that  lie  ahead. 
And  may  we,  the  recipients  of  American  liberty — that  proud 
heritage  of  patriotism,  conceived  in  the  minds  of  the  greatest 
statesmen  the  world  has  ever  produced,  guarded  and  pro- 
tected by  the  undying  loyalty  of  a  noble  ancestry— may  we 
forever  preserve  and  defend  that  liberty  in  our  time  and 
transmit  it  unimpaired  to  our  posterity,  that  this  grand  old 
Republic  may  go  down  to  the  future  with  strength  in  her 
loins,  hope  in  her  soul,  and  the  Miriam  song  of  triumph 
on  her  lips.     [Applause.] 

PERMISSION  TO  ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  LMr.  Sirovich]? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  takes  a  lifetime  for  a  man 
to  build  up  an  honorable  character.  It  takes  but  a  moment 
to  destroy  it. 


A  few  minutes  ago  I  heard  the  reputation  of  the  general 
counsel  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  bitterly 
assailed.  I  hapF<?ned  to  have  studied  the  woi kings  of  the 
di..tinguished,  brilliant,  and  eminent  general  coun.sel  of  the 
Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  Claude  Hamilton,  Jr. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  indefatigable  and  persevering  workers, 
one  of  the  most  assiduous  and  persistent  caretakers  of  the 
rights  of  the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  one  of  the  most 
indomitable  public  servants  in  the  service  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

He  is  a  disciple  of  the  present  Jastice  of  Supreme  Court 
Hugo  Black.  He  has  endeared  himself  to  all  who  have  come 
into  intimate  contact  with  him  for  his  gentlemanliness,  for 
his  kindness,  and  for  his  humanitarian  servic^^s.  While  I  do 
not  desire  to  subtract  anything  that  the  previous  speakers 
might  have  said  about  the  drought.  I  ara  sure  if  they  would 
contact  this  genial  and  able  general  coWeel  of  the  Recon- 
struction Finance  Corporation  he  will  do  everything  that  is 
compatible  with  law  and  dignity  to  serve  the  cause  that  they 
represent.     [Applause.] 

I  Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

THE    ADJOURNMENT    OF    CONGRESS 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous con.Si^nt  to  address  the  House  for  2  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  record 
roll  call  vote  of  the  Members  who  voted  to  adjourn  a  few 
moments  ago.  hke  Banquo's  ghost,  will  never  die.  It  will  rise 
to  haunt  many  Members  who  voted  to  adjourn,  not  only 
those  from  the  drought-suffering  districts  but  those  from 
many  other  districts.  In  view  of  the  many  important  dis- 
I  tressing  and  perplexing  problems,  domestic  and  foreign, 
which  confront  our  country  and  our  countrymen,  the  Con- 
gress should  remain  in  session  and  help  in  their  solution. 

With  reference  to  the  complaint  that  was  made  after  the 
I  sine  die  adjournment  resolution  was  agreed  to.  I  b'lieve  that 
i  if  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Johnson  1  had  voted 
against  the  resolution  to  adjourn  so  that  this  Congre.ss 
could  remedy  the  siUiation  about  which  he  complained,  ho 
would  have  bf^en  rcnd-^ring  far  better  service  to  the  drcunht- 
afilicted  areas  of  Amrrica.  Action  by  Congress  and  not 
mere  vocal  protest.-  afier  adjournment  on  drought  relief  and 
many  other  important  problems  is  what  the  people  want 
and  are  entitled  to  receive.  Voting  to  adjcurn  and  thi'n 
prote.-ting  about  administrative  ills  which  Concress  should 
and  can  cure  reminds  n'e  of  locking  the  barn  door  after  the 
horse  has  been  stolen.  [Applause.] 
[Here  the  gavel  fell.] 

ENROLLED   JOINT  RESOLUTION   SIGNED 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  B.lls,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  had  examined  and  found  truly 
enrolled  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  followinfj 
title,  which  was  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.  J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety 
of  its  citizens  and  their  interests. 

JOINT  RESOLUTION  PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  PARSONS,  from  the  Committee  on  Enrolled  Bills,  re- 
ported that  that  committee  did  on  this  day  present  to  the 
President  for  his  approval  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.  J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety 
of  its  citzens  and  their  interests. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  announced  that  on  the  following  date  he  approved 
and  signed  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the  following 
title: 

On  October  11,  1939: 

H.J.  Res.  384.  Joint  resolution  to  make  provision  for  cer- 
tain expenses  incident  to  the  second  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress. 
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COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  lays  before  the  House  a  com- 
munication from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  November  3,  1939. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  As  It  seems  probable  that  this 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  will  be  brought  to 
adjournment  within  a  few  hours,  may  I  extend  through  you 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  my  con- 
gratulations and  good  wishes. 

I  hope  that  world  events  will  not  make  it  necessary  to  have 
any  other  extraordinary  session— and,  therefore,  in  antici- 
ration  of  seeing  you  all  on  the  3d  of  January  next,  I  extend 
to  you  in  the  meantime  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy  Thanks- 
giving and  a  merry  Christmas.  May  I  add  that  I  hope  those 
Members  from  States  whose  Governors  have  set  November 
30  as  Thanksgiving  Day  w^ill  celebrate  both  Thanksgivings — 
the  23d  and  the  30th. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
The  Honorable.  The  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

adjournment  sine  die 

Mr.  RA'iTSURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do 
new  adjourn. 

Th.e  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Re.solution  31,  the  Chair  declares  the  extraordi- 
nary svsii'ion  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  adjourned  sine 
die. 

Thereupon  Cat  6  o'clock  and  35  minutes  p.  m.)  the  House 
adjourned  sine  die. 

approval  of  a  house  joint  resolution  subsequent  to  sine  die 

adjoukument 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  ."subsequent  to  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  second  se.ssion  of  the  Sc-venty-sixth  Con- 
gress, notified  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  R"presentativcs  that 
he  had  approved  a  joint  resolution  of  the  House,  as  follows: 
On  November  4,  1939: 

H.  J.  Res.  306.  Joint  resolution  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  seciu'e  the  safety 
of  its  citizens  and  their  interests. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 
nil.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV  a  letter  from  the 
quartermaster  general.  United  Spani;:h  War  Veterans,  trans- 
mitting the  proceedings  of  the  stated  convention  of  the 
Forty-first  Encam.pment  of  the  United  Spanish  War  Veter- 
ans, held  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J..  September  10-14,  1939  (H. 
Dec.  No.  498  >.  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed,  with  illustrations. 


REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON    PUBLIC    BILLS    AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  BLOOM:  Committee  of  conference.  H.  J.  Res.  306. 
Joint  Resolution.  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (Rept.  No.  1475). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state 
cf  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 

RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII, 

Mr.  WARREN:   Committee  on  Accounts.     House  Resolu- 
tion 304.    Resolution  for  the  relief  of  Alice  Everett  Cox;  with- 
out amendment    (Rept.  No.   1474).     Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union. 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska: 
H.  R.  7616.  A  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  furnish  additional  statistical  information  and  marketing 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  industry,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan: 
H.  R.  7617.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  forest 
lands  adjacent  to  and  over  which  highways,  roads,  or  trails 
are  constructed  or  to  be  constructed  wholly  or  partially  with 
Federal  funds  in  order  to  preserve  or  restore  their  natural 
beauty     and    for    other    puposes;    to    the    Committee    on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  SCHIFFLER: 
H.R.  7618.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  acquisition  of  lands  for 
cemetery  purposes  in  the  vicinity  of  Grafton,  W.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota: 
H.R.  7619.  A  bill  to  set  aside  certain  lands  for  Bear  Butte 
National  Monument  and  to  authorize  their  administration 
as  such;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
By  Mr.  McCORMACK: 
H^R.  7620.  A  bill  providing  for  the  promotion  of  employees 
in  the  Customs  field  service;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  PATRICK: 
H.R.  7621.  A  bill  providing  for  disposal  of  public  lands  in 
certain  cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Public  Lands 
By  Mr.  POAGE: 
H.  R.  7622.  A  bill  to  provide  for  loans  to  farmers  for  soil 
conservation  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.  R.  7623.  A  bill  to  establish  a  cotton  research  award 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  STEFAN: 
H.  R,  7624.  A  bill  to  forbid  the  importation  of  certain 
agricultural  products  into  the  United  States  from  foreign 
countries  untU  the  comparable  domestic  article  attains  the 
parity  price;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  and  severally  referred  as  follows- 
By  Mr.  CLAYPOOL: 
H.  R.  7625.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Bert  and  Marie  Free- 
man; to  the  Committee  on  Claims. 

By  Mr.  SOMERS  of  New  York: 
H.  R.  7626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ernest  Unger;  to  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 
By  Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California: 
H.  R.  7627.  A  bill  extending  the  provisions  of  the  act  en- 
titled "An  act  to  amend  the  act  entitled  'An  act  for  the 
retirement  of  employees  in  the  classified  civil  service,  and 
for  other  purposes,'  approved  May  22,   1920    and  acts  in 
amendment  thereof"  to  A.  V.  Taggart;    to  the  Committee 
on  the  Civil  Service.  "^ 

By  Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho: 
H.R.  7628.  A   bill   for  the  relief  of  William  H.   Linhart: 
to  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Naturalization. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions  and  papers  were 
laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

5857.  By  Mr.  ANGELL:  Petition  of  Hugh  Sheehan.  of 
Portland,  Oreg.,  and  others,  asking  for  the  retention  of  the 
embargo;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5858.  By  Mr.  ASHBROOK:  Petition  of  1,800  members  of 
the  Council  of  Women  Opposed  to  Participation  In  Foreign 
Wars,  of  Newark  and  Licking  County,  Ohio,  protesting 
against  the  taking  of  any  step  whatsoever  on  the  part  of 
our  Government  which  would  tend  to  send  American  sons 
to  another  war  on  foreign  soil;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
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5859.  By  Mr.  DONDERO:  Petition  of  citizens  of  Pnntiar. 
Mich.,  urging  that  the  good  offices  of  our  Government  be 
employed  at  the  earliest  opportune  time  to  secure,  through 
collaboration  w'ith  other  neutral  states,  a  truce  between  the 
nations  now  at  war,  wherein  they  may  find  by  peaceful  nego- 
tiation and  discussion  a  way  to  com.pose  their  differences  and 
solve  their  problems;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affair?. 

5860.  By  Mr.  GIFFORD:  Petition  of  James  B.  Conant, 
president  of  Harvard  College,  and  others;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

5861.  By  Mr.  HART:  Petition  of  Newark  Pest,  No.  10. 
American  Legion,  urging  that  immediate  action  be  taken  to 
enact  Senate  bill  2711,  prohibiting  employment  within  the 
United  States  of  aliens  by  manufacturers  of  aircraft,  aircraft 


engines,  and  accessories  for  the  Government;  to  the  Com- 
mittee en  the  Judiciary. 

5862.  Ey  Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Petition  of  the  Long  Beach  Dem- 
ocratic Club,  Lons  Beach  Calif.,  petitioning  consideration  of 
their  resolution  with  rfferonce  to  the  neutrality  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Af!':urs. 

5863.  By  Mr.  WEAVER:  Petition  of  R.  C.  McBvide,  of 
Way.irsville,  Haywood  County,  N.  C,  and  others,  petitioning 
consideration  of  their  resolution  with  reference  to  the  neutral- 
itv  law:  to  thp  Com.mi'tee  en  Fore;!in  Affairs. 

58(34.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mrs.  H.  Boy  Frankel, 
of  Chica£;o,  lU.,  p:t!t.onin'-t  consideration  of  the  resolution 
with  reference  to  the  neutrality  law;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  AiTairs. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  OP  HON.  CIJFTON  A.  WOODRUM.  OF  VIRGINLA 
AT  ROANOKE.  VA  .  SEPTEMBER  18,   1939 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Vlrplnia.  Mr.  Spwker.  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  an 
address  made  by  me  over  the  radio  on  Septtmber  18.  1939.  as 
foIJows: 

An  American  patriot  once  said  of  a  pending  crUls.  "Theee  are 
lime«  tliat  try  men  s  80uls  "  Certainly  the  sentiment  applies  with 
lull  force  aid  effect  to  th<»  present  hour  Once  again  greed  and 
ruthless  thirst  lor  power  have  unieased  the  hounds  of  war  and  civU- 
i/:aiJon  plunges  headlong  Into  another  conflict,  the  extent  or  ulti- 
miitc-  effect  ct  which  no  one  can  predict.  It  Is  impossible  to  conceive 
that  such  a  sltiiatlon  could  come  about.  Past  experiences  have 
she  ^\n   lis   that   no  one   can  win;    that   everyone  will   lose;    and   no 

human  lancuage  can  picture  the  sorrow,  suffering,  and  distress to 

say  nothing  of  the  economic  pnd  spiritual  losses  that  will  ensue— 
and  yet  *  •  •  on  we  go.  Tlie  rapid  spread  and  enlargement  of 
this  conflagration  In  the  past  2  weeks  has  shown  us  in  a  very  vivid 
way  that  no  one  can  predict  lust  what  it  will  amount  to.  or  when  or 
where  it  will  end.  History  will  show,  however,  that  it  was  unavoid- 
■•'bif\  that  the  "rnddman  of  G'^rmany"  would  Itten  to  no  rea.=on  or 
logic,  and  would  be  ."-atisfled  with  nothing  short  of  the  imposition  of 
his  iron  will  upon  the  people  of  the  world  by  force.  Certain  it  is 
that  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  well  as  our  own  Nation,  wanted 
peace.  This  war  to  the.se  countries,  as  well  as  to  all  of  the  nations, 
tan  mean  but  one  ultimate  thing,  and  that  is  irreparable  loss 

The  question  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  every  American  citizen 
tcclay  18.  Can  Amenca  keep  out  of  this  war?  As  the  matter  stands 
f^  the  moment.  I  think  the  question  can  be  very  definitely  answered 
HI  the  aCirmative.  If  you  mean  by  keeping  out  of  the  war  can  we 
avoid  any  agprrssive  action  ag-alnst  other  nations  which  wUl  neces- 
sitate the  sending  of  troops  to  foreign  soil— then  certamly  the 
r.ii.swer  is  "yes  •'  We  will  keep  out  of  that  kind  of  war.  Those  of  you 
^wio  heard  Elmer  Davis  in  his  broadca.st  Sunday  morning  will 
reiiiember  that  he  made  a  very  pertinent  observation:  "That  while 
America  certainly  would  keep  out  of  the  war.  the  real  question 
would  be  perhaps  whether  we  could  keep  the  war  out  of  America." 
This  is  very  definitely  an  element  in  the  situation  which  we  must 
not  overlook  In  charting  our  course  of  conduct  as  a  naUan  in 
tnla  crisis. 
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T  have  just  rettmied  from  the  Nation's  Capital,  where  In  con- 
nection with  my  duties.  I  came  in  contact  with  leaders  in  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  Government,  In  the  State  Department 
and  of  the  press.  I  can  say  this  to  you  very  positivelv.  and  I  hope 
It  will  be  reassuring:  That  no  person  connected  wlth^thls  Govern- 
ment m  any  official  capacity  has  any  other  thought  at  the  moment 
than  that  America  should  and  will  keep  om  of  this  war  CertalnlT 
that  is  the  passionate  desire  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Every  ofBcial  act  of  the  administration.  In  my  Judgment,  has  been 
to  the  end  that  American  neutrality  shall  be  a  very  real  proposition 
and  that  we  must  be  careful  to  guard  our  position  In  that  respect 
For  my  own  part.  1  have  adopted  a  slogan  for  this  crisis.  There  Is 
nothing  particularly  new  or  novel  about  it.  but  I  believe  It  repre- 
sents the  sentiments  of  my  constituents  and  feel  confident  that  it 
expresfif  3  the  thought  of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
Citizens  It  is  this:  "Keep  America  safe  for  Americans  In  America  " 
I  commend  this  sentiment  to  your  careful  consideration  In  what- 
ever may  come  before  Congress  and  In  whatever  official  action  I 
mav  be  called  uprm  to  take  as  your  representative,  this  shall  be 
my  guiding  star,  I  feel  very  keenly  the  respoi^sIblUty  that  Is  mine 
•8  your  representative  In  Congrc-ss  during  this  critical  p*  rlod 
The  prace.  the  security,  the  welfare  of  America,  in  my  ludgment' 
transcends  all  other  considerations.  So  far  as  I  am  concerned' 
political  considerations  are  "out  of  the  window"  until  the  war 
clouds  have  p^sed  away.  My  official  action  is  going  to  be  governed 
solely  by  what,  In  my  humble  Judgment,  will  be  for  the  peace  and 
security  of  America. 

In   conr>ection   with   America's  position   in   this  crisis    there  are 
several  matters  that  I  would  like  to  comment  upon  briefly 
First.  Our  neutrality. 

We  fill  agree  that  America  must  stay  out  of  this  conflict      There 
fs  no  difference  erf  opinion  on  that  score.     There  is  some  differemre 
of  opinion  as  to  whether  the  present  so-called  neutrality    or  the 
revision   which   the   President   has   requested,   will   best   serve    our 
puipofe   to   remain   neutrsl    and    stay   out   of   this   war      What    is 
neutrality?     1  think  we  mean  by  the  word  "r>eutrar'  that  we  will 
not  take  aggressive  action,  that  we  will  not  activrfv  discriminate 
between  belligerents,  and  that  we  will  not  p«3-mlt  our  territory  or 
our  property  to  be  used  by  one  belligerent  against  another      I  be- 
lieve that  sort  of  neutrality  can  and  will  be  enforced  in  America. 
We  should  not.  however,  put  a  strained  or  unnatural  construction 
on   the   word   "neutrality"   so   as   to   have   It   mean   th'it   we   must 
be  indifferent  to  the  happenings  hi  this  conflict,  and  that  we  must 
be    unconcerned    as   to   its   ultimate    outcome.     That    Is    not    and 
cannot   be  the   sentiment  of  the   American   people.     A   newspaper 
reporter  remarked  to  me  the  other  day,  very  pertinently,  that  in 
his  judgment  90  percent  of  the  American  people  were  emphat*callv 
favorable  to  the  cause  represented  by  Great   Britain.  France,*  and 
Poland    and    that    they    wished    to   see    them    sticceed.     Yet     that 
same  90  percent  of  our  citizenship  are  in  favor  of  "America  keepin" 
out  of  this  war.     Remember  now     ♦      *     *     we  are  making  Amer- 
ica  safe  for  Americans,   in  America.     Therefore.   I  do   not   believe 
our  country  should,  or  would  get  into  this  conflict  to  protect  busi- 
ness interests  abroad.  rKM-  should  we  as  a  nation  be  Involved  with 
some  other  power  for  safety  of  adventuresome  American  citizens 
traveling  in  foreign  lands,  or  upon  belligerent  ships,  after  repeated 
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warnings  not  to  do  so.  They  should  do  that  at  their  own  risk 
and  not  put  our  country  in  a  po.vition  cjl"  h.r.ini;  to  pick  a  quarrel 
berause  of  their  indiscretion 

The  President  has  called  Conprrcss  to  meet  in  a  special  session. 
Tlie  big  issue  will  be  a  revision  of  the  N^'Utrality  Act.  It  is  most 
unfortunate  that  this  action  was  not  taken  at  the  regular  se^:.«lon 
of  Congress,  as  suiigested  by  the  Pre-^idcnt.  It  could  have  been 
done  theri  without  «.  nibarrrii;>mtnt.  Pfrsonally.  I  voted  for  the  bill 
that  passed  the  Hou.sc.  as  did  every  oihur  Virginia  Repre.-er.tative. 
I  shall  ^•ote  for  revision  in  the  coming  session,  as  I  am  emphatically 
of  the  opinion  that  by  so  doing  we  will  come  nearer  having  a  real 
neutrality  law  that  will  protect  the  safety  and  security  of  our  own 
country.  While  heartily  agreeing  to  the  sentiment  that  we  have 
no  bUainess  getting  mi.xed  up  in  this  brawl.  I  coniess  I  am  unable 
to  And  much  of  a  conviii'^ing  nature  in  the  art^uments  against 
nv'Ufality  revision.  Some  of  our  friends  seem  to  suddenly  have  a 
bad  ca=e  of  Jitters,  for  fear  wi-  will  offend  .^omeone  Ju;5t  what 
miitht  we  do  to  "get  us  into  war" — and  witii  wnrm'^  Now.  let's  be 
a  bit  realistic  about  the  matter  Every  thoi'iihtful  citi/'en  knows 
full  well  that  the  continued  peacr  and  .^ecuri'y  oi  our  own  country, 
and  our  ability  to  stay  out  of  war.  may  to  a  vrry  large  extent  de- 
pend upon  the  otitccme  of  the  present  conflict  in  Furope  and  Asia. 
\v:^.at  are  we  supposed  to  do?  Pull  down  the  shades,  turn  out  the 
li-'h's,  and  crawl  under  the  bei',  '  Is  it  pn-sible  that  there  are  those 
an  ongst  us  who  are  so  credulous  as  bel.eve  that  the  German  dic- 
ta'it  entertain.-  any  regard  for  the  American  Government,  or  that 
hi  '.vr-uld  he-itate  a  split  instant  to  take  any  action  of  any  sort 
agam-t  America  or  her  interests  if  he  thought  it  would  ser^e  his 
purpose?  Must  we  not  know  that  if  the  time  ever  comes  that  Ger- 
many or  her  allies  wish  to  mix  it  with  America — and  such  time  will 
mast  likely  never  come — that  it  will  make  no  earfhly  difference 
whether  we  have  rold  supplies  to  belligerents?  Or  wliat  our  atti- 
tude has  been?  Dees  not  the  record  shew  that  to  Herr  Hitler  inter- 
national law  moans  r.othing?  Treaties  mere  scraps  of  paper?  And 
that  his  will  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  man  or  God?  As  Great 
Britain  and  France  have  vividly  realized,  the  only  thmt,'  that  will 
stop  him  IS  superior  force:  let  us  not  emulate  the  stupidity  of  the 
ostrich  and  seek  to  avoid  facing  the  conung  storm  by  burying  our 
htads  in  the  sand. 

Now.  Just  what  is  involved  in  the  neutrality  fiLrht? 

In  the  first  place,  let  us  remember  that  if  there  were  no  neutrality 
law  upon  the  statute  books  of  America,  and  we  were  soverned 
entirely  by  international  law  and  custom,  it  would  be  lawful  for 
America  as  a  neutral  nation  to  have  unrestricted  trade  and  com- 
nv.  rce  of  every  description  with  all  belligerent  natior.s.  We  could 
li  ad  munitions  of  war  on  our  own  ships  and  send  them  to  Great 
Britain  ar.d  France,  or  any  other  belligerent,  taking  the  chance,  of 
course,  of  havini:  them  ctestroyed  at  sea.  with  resulting  interna- 
tional complications.  Under  the  neutrality  law,  which  is  now  in 
existence,  we  can  sell  to  belligerent  nations  food,  clothing,  iron, 
steel,  and  many  of  the  other  commodities  and  materials  which  are 
necessary  to  nations  in  war;  but  cannot  sell,  under  any  circtnn- 
stancfs  or  conditions,  cims.  airplanes,  or  any  munitions. 

Right  at  this  point  let  us  dispose  of  the  chief  argument  of  the 
opposition  to  revision.  They  .^ay  our  Army  and  Navy  will  follow 
the  war  goods  sold  to  brilifjerents;  that  such  sales  will  lead  us 
Into  war.  That  would  be  a  most  potent  aruument  if  we  intended 
to  sell  the  supplies,  load  them  on  ships  flying  the  Amprican  flag, 
and  manned  by  American  seamen,  and  deliver  such  supplies  to  the 
purch.ascr  in  loreign  ports.  Of  course,  in  such  a  case  an  American 
ship  loaded  with  goods  at  that  time  belonging  to  Americans  and 
miinned  by  American  seamen  would  be  attacked  and  destroyed — • 
then  internatiiiiial  comi)lications  would  arise.  But  we  propose  to 
d  )  no  such  thing.  The  purcha.-^er  must  pay  cash  and  come  to  the 
American  port  and  get  his  goods  in  his  own  ship  and  under  his 
own  flag.  If  he  gets  into  trouble  after  he  leaves  our  shores  that's 
his  business.  Such  a  transaction  is  perfectly  in  accord  with 
American  custom — wi*h  international  law  •  «  •  and  it's  silly 
to  talk  of  it  getting  us  into  war.  Not  only  that,  but  our  ccfintry, 
and  Its  trade  and  commerce  are  entitled  to  benefit  by  the  favorable 
economic  position  we  occupy  as  a  neutral.  Farm  and  factory  and 
labor  are  entitled  to  the  benetit  of  the  trade  that  by  all  rules  of 
law  or  morality  may  come  to  our  shores. 

Now  let  us  remember  right  at  this  point  that  it  oftentimes  hap- 
pen-^  that  a  belligerent  nation,  becavise  of  eco-iomic  cc^nditions  or 
geographic  locathJii,  may  reap  very  great  benefit  from  the  neutrality 
of  another  nation.  This  can  be  very  readily  shown  by  the  situation 
that  Italy  occupies  today.  Perhaps  the  greatest  service  that  she 
can  render  to  Germany  at  the  moment  is  to  remain  a  neutral  na- 
tion, because  by  >o  doing  her  frontiers  are  closed  to  Great  Britain 
and  France,  which  means  that  perhaps  the  only  practicable  oppor- 
tunity that  th"s'  nations  would  have  to  reach  Poland  would  be 
acru.ss  Italian  territory.  Under  our  so-called  Neutrality  Act  as  it 
s'ands  today,  Germany  is  very  decidedly  and  definitely  favored. 
For  economic  and  geographic  reasons.  Germany  would  not  likely — 
under  any  circumstances — want  American  planes,  but  Great  Britain. 
FYance.  and  Canada  have  now  unfilled  orders  in  America  for  air- 
plants  and  oth;^r  defense  implements.  Our  so-called  present  neu- 
trality denies  to  these  nations  the  right  to  purchase  these  necessary 
Implements  of  war.  Now,  where  does  this  lead  us''  Germany  has 
ru.-hed  headlong  into  this  war.  after  years  of  feverish  preparations. 
Nothing  could  stop  her.  It  was  forced  upon  Great  Britain  and 
Fiance.  They  have  tried  in  every  conceivable  way  to  promote 
peace  and  to  avoid  war.  They  have  not  spent  their  time  and  energy 
in  building  up  a  huge  war  machine,  as  has  Germany.  Our  present 
so-called  n*  iitrality.  which  denies  these  democracies  the  right  to 
buy   our   supplies,    is   a   most    flagrant    and   unjust    discrimination 


against  these  democracies  pnd  in  favor  of  the  aggressor  In  this  sorry 
business.     It  Just  doesn't  make  seiisc. 

■V'hat  do  we  propose  to  do  if  the  law  Is  amended? 

We  propose,  as  I  have  said,  to  say  to  all  of  the  belligerent  na- 
tions that  they  may  purchase  our  commodities  in  America  for 
cash,  but  that  they  must  lead  them  upon  their  own  '■hips  and  be 
re.-ponsible  for  their  transportation  to  their  own  countries.  There 
is  no  way  that  such  a  policy  can  involve  us  with  any  other  bel- 
ligerent nation.  Now  let  us  be  perfectly  frank  about  the  matter. 
If.  as  a  matter  of  practical  effect  because  of  our  neutral  position. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  Prland  are  in  an  advantageous  position 
in  this  conflict  •  •  •  then  I  for  one  am  very  happy  Indeed.  It 
suits  me  fine,  as  I  believe  it  will  please  an  overwhelming  number  of 
our  people. 

We  have  been  as<;ured  at  Washington  tliat  vigorous  action  is 
gome;  to  be  takf^n  tc  prevent  profiteering,  and  thai  iht'  Government 
is  going  to  require  American  interest  to  civA  with  all  belligerents 
impartially  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis 

Tl;e  second  proposition  whieh  I  shall  comment  upon  in  pa-ssing 
is  that  we  must  '•ee  to  it  tliat  our  neutrality  is  respected  and 
that  present  conflict  does  not  come  to  the  shores  of  America.  I  am 
sure  this  is  what  the  President  meant  when  he  said  "Ihe  frtn- 
tiers  of  America  would  be  extended  to  protect  this  Nation."  We 
must  keep  the  battlefield  in  Europe  and  A.~ia 

In  the  third  jjlace.  we  must  pruceed  in  an  nrd"rlv  and  lut'iral 
way  to  build  up  our  defense  forces  and  sireni;ih"n  them  at  e\try 
point.     Certainly  we  have  learned  that  much 

In  the  fourth  place  we  mu'-t  have  a  careful  check  of  all  aliens 
in  America — tlic.se  aliens  who  remain  here  illegally  shoulfl  be 
deported  or  put  into  detention  camps.  Plea.se  do  not  misinter- 
pret this  statement.  There  are  literally  thousands  of  fureign- 
born  Americans  who  number  among  our  very  best  and  very  finest 
people  Their  sons  have  fought  in  our  wars;  ihey  have  cr nirlbuted 
to  our  country;  and.  in  fact,  they  are  real  Americans  Thf  jie  pic 
to  whom  I  refer  in  the  first  group  are  alUMis  who  have  slipi);  d  u^.to 
this  country  contrary  to  our  immigration  laws  and  are  liere  ille- 
gally. This  group  of  people  are  a  very  definite  menace  to  our, 
i-eeurity  in  this  crisis.  Leave  them  here,  and  we  may  expect 
sabotage 

Fifth.  The  war  crisis  in.  no  way  lessens  the  r.ece-sity  to  s<n  our 
own  ecnnomic  hou.e  m  order,  to  hold  down  and  cuituil  Government 
(  xpenditures,  to  simplify  Government  functions,  and  to  try  as  best 
we  can  in  such  an  emergency  to  have  a  better  balance  between 
income  and  expenditures 

Sixth.  Someone  has  suggested  a  truce  on  p.irtisan  politics.  This, 
of  Course,  would  be  ideal  A  friend  of  mine  m  Wa-hingtoti  the 
oth' r  day  said:  "It  is  very  fii^e  for  you  fellows  who  are  in  power  to 
want  to  call  off  politics,  but  what  ab^ut  those  of  us  who  would 
like  to  uet  in  power?  '  On  the  neutrality  is.- ue  there  seems  to  be 
some  effort  to  make  it  a  partisan  question  •  •  •  y^.^  -almost 
without  exception — the  Republican  press  eif  th.e  country  has  sup- 
ported the  President's  foreign  policy  I  am  sure  in  the  coming  ses- 
sion of  Confrress  that  there  will  be  found  many  of  the  leaders  of  the 
Republican  Party  staunchly  supporting  tho  proposal  to  amend  the 
neuiraluy  law.  But  maybe  it  would  not  be  fair  to  di  ny  the  .Amer- 
ican people  their  favorite  speirt-  politics  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  I  am  quite  sure  that  iii  the  year  1940  we  will  have  a  real 
little  war  of  our  own  in  America.  The  blessing  of  it  is.  ho\^ever  - 
for  which  we  must  be  continually  thankful-  that  it  will  be  .settled 
by  ballots  instead  of  bullets  »  •  •  and.  however  it  is  settled, 
the  country  will  be  safe. 

In  closing,  let  me  i  xpress  the  hope  that  in  these  days  of  frequent 
dramatic  news  broadcasts  of  happtnmgs  abroad  that  we  try  to 
keep  our  heads  and  not  get  excited  about  emotional  and  m'^lo- 
dramatic  appeals  Let  us  go  about  our  daily  tasks  and  daily  duties 
in  a  normal  a::d  orderly  manr.er.  and  try  ti)  keep  out  of  our  he.irts 
hatred  and  bitterness  for  anyone  Let  us,  individually  and  as  a 
nation.  rem':'mber  that  th-'re  will  come  a  day  when  these  warring 
nations,  torn  and  bleedmc.  and  tired  of  conflict,  will  be  ready  to 
listen  to  reason  and  to  respond  to  logic.  In  .-ueh  a  day  e^ur  country 
will  have  a  mission  to  peiform. 


Arma^eddon  AiJ:ain? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF   MI.NNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  21.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    RAYMOND    CLAPPER 


Mr.  KNUTSON,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  last  evening  contained  an  article  by  Raymond  Clapper  that 
should  be  given  the  widest  possible  circulation.  Mr.  Clapper's 
article  is  timely  and  thought-arresting.  It  is  with  the  hope 
that  its  circulation  may  be  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
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try  that  I  avail  myself  of  the  privilege  kindly  granted  by  the 
House  to  insert  it  in  the  Congressional  Record.  The  article 
follows : 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  September  20,  1939] 

ARMAGEDDON    AGAIN? 

(By  Raymond  Clapper) 

Those  who  think,  as  I  do.  that  no  issue  has  as  yet  arisen  to 
warrant  us  sending  several  million  American  youths  to  Europe 
again  are  being  taunted  with  the  question:  'Are  we  going  to  think 
only  of  our  skins  and  our  own  pockets?"  Savs  another:  "This  is 
not  a  back-room  brawl.     This  is  Armageddon." 

I  think  it  Is  very  much  to  the  point  to  be  thinking  of  our  skins — 
at  least  to  be  thinking  of  those  American  families  whose  sons 
would  have  to  risk  their  skins.  Certainly  it  Is  not  for  us  armchair 
kibitzers,  safe  behind  our  trusty  tj-pewTlters.  to  be  lectui-ing  our 
friends  into  sending  sons  to  fight  in  Europe. 

Neither  does  it  come  with  good  grace  from  highly  placed  new 
dralers.  who  have  been  so  solicitous  about  the  skins  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  the  economic  underprivileged,  to  be  so  horrified  now  by 
the  thought  of  anyone  wishing  to  save  his  own  skin. 

I  hope  sincerely  that  this  time  the  American  people  will  think 
about  their  own  skins— about  the  great  skin  that  is  America,  provi- 
dentially blessed  by  a  degree  of  natural  isolation  from  this  crazy 
carnaze  in  Europe;  the  America  which  shelters  us  within  a  potential 
paradise  rich  enough  in  natural  resources  to  enable  those  so  fortu- 
nate as  to  be  Americans  to  live  in  the  peace  and  comfort  to  which 
human  beings  are  entitled.  And  to  be  ready  to  protect  these 
treasures  Why  not  be  thoroughly  sclfl.'^h  about  America?  Is  there 
anything  to  be  cherished  more? 

But  they  tell  us  this  war  in  Europe  is  not  a  back-room  brawl. 
Tills  is  Armageddon.     Yes.     That's  what  thev  said  before. 

You  can  find  it  now  in  Walter  MUlis'  The  Road  to  War.  How 
Walter  Hlnes  Page,  our  Ambassador  to  Great  Britain  in  the  World 
War.  wrote  to  Woodrow  Wilson  about  the  first  World  War. 

"Its  a  death  grapple."  he  siiid.  '■All  preceding  mere  'wars'  are  not 
in  the  same  class  of  events  It  means  extermination,  not  of  the 
people  of  either  nation,  but  the  utter  extermination  of  the  system 
of  either  one  or  the  other— English  free  institutions  or  German 
military  autocracy." 

And  EHhu  Roo"t  In  a  rousing  speech:  "There  Is  no  nation  on 
earth,  not  England,  nor  Prance,  nor  Belgium,  nor  Italy,  nor  Russia, 
with  a  stake  greater  In  the  success  of  the  Allies  in  this  (1917)  war 
against  German  militarism  than  the  United  States.  •  •  •  If  we 
enter  this  war,  we  shall  be  fighting  over  again  the  battle  of  Ameri- 
can democracy,  along  with  the  democracy  of  ETngland,  the  democ- 
racy of  France,  the  democracy  of  Italy,  and  now,  God  be  praised, 
the  great  democracy  of  Russia;  fighting  for  the  principle  of  free 
self-government  against  the  principle  of  old-time  autocracy  and 
military  power." 

Still  they  Insist  now  that  this  present  war  is  different.  It  Isn't 
an  ordinary  war.     It's  a  war  of  Ideologies. 

Well,  6  weeks  ago  Hitler  was  fighting  to  crush  bolshevlsm.  Now 
Hitler  and  bolshevlsm  ai-e  allies.  For  years  the  ideological  war 
raped.  But  the  minute  it  was  to  Hitler's  advantage  to  make  a  deal 
with  bolshevlsm  he  made  It.  And  what  of  bolshevlsm's  war  against 
fascism?  Stalin  has  made  a  deal  with  Hitler  because  he  gets  some- 
thing cut  of  it.  They  both  carve  up  Poland,  and  ideologies  be 
damned. 

All  wars  are  fought  under  crusading  banners  which  are  supposed 
to  take  the  curse  off  the  loot  that  the  powers  are  after. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  is  completely  cynical,  it  is  war;  and  if 
we  tlilnk  of  anything  except  our  own  national  interests  in  trying 
to  determine  our  policies  during  this  period,  we  are  plain  suckers. 
It  Is  part  of  the  game  to  disguise  those  Interests  under  high-sound- 
ing slogans,  but  that  is  the  propaganda  to  lash  up  the  morale.  We 
are  Inclined  to  mistake  the  propaganda  for  the  real  thing,  the  selfish 
Interest  which  hides  beneath  it. 

Before  we  old  folks  begin  talking  about  sending  other  Americans 
out  to  do  the  fighting  let's  be  sure  that  something  very  vital  to  the 
future  safety  and  security  of  this  country  is  involved. 

Chairman  John  Hamilton,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
Just  back  from  France,  says:  "It  is  my  opinion  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  should  dedicate  itself  to  the  task,  not  of  hoping  this 
country  will  stay  out  of  war  but  of  seeing  that  it  does  stay  out  of 
war." 

The  Republicans  should  not  be  allowed  to  occupy  that  platform 
all  alone. 


Fashions  in  Neutrality— Styles  1935  and  1939 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THOPiKELSON 

OF  MONT.\NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  January  20  I  ad- 
dressed the  House  on  the  re.^ponsibility  of  Congress.  In  the 
concluding  paragraph  I  made  this  statement; 


The  people  should  now  take  the  law  into  their  own  hands  by 
Insisting  that  all  departments  in  the  Federal  Government  adhere 
to  the  Constitution:  that  all  laws  enacted  in  conflict  with  the 
Constitution  be  repealed,  one  by  one.  so  that  the  people's  rights 
may  be  restored.  That  will  start  the  wheels  of  indu.stry  going 
furnish  employment,  increase  consumption,  build  prosperity,  and 
return  the  American  smile  to  our  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  now  confronted  with  the  responsibility 
of  keeping  this  country  out  of  war,  and  it  is  our  duty  to 
observe  the  wishes  of  the  people  instead  of  allowing  ouiselves 
to  be  influenced  by  the  "invisible  government's"  propaganda 
in  the  kept  press. 

Why  not  give  this  a  little  thought:  Our  people  do  not  want 
war.  Congress  does  not  want  war.  and  I  am  reasonably 
certain  that  the  Army  and  Navy  are  opposed  to  war.  Now, 
who  or  what  is  threatening  our  neutrality? 

What  we  need  at  this  time  are  a  few  loyal  newspapers 
which  will  dedicate  their  pages  to  the  general  welfare  of  this 
Republic  and  to  the  fundamental  principles  upon  which  it 
came  into  being.  It  is  unfortunate  when  our  so-called  free 
press  becomes  subservient  to  the  "invisible  government,"  and 
a  mouthpiece  for  foreign  propaganda,  which  is  for  no' other 
purpose  than  to  obscure  and  pervert  truth. 

The  President's  message  to  Congress  on  September  21, 
1939.  the  opening  day  of  this  special  session,  is  a  compilation 
of  semitruths  and  excursionary  flights  of  imagination  to 
delude  Congress.  It  is  a  "Sandman's  story"  to  close  the  pub- 
he's  eyes  to  actual  fact^,  so  it  will  slumber  quietly  and  not 
exert  pressure  on  Congress  for  its  own  protection  while  the 
Federal  factory  molds  sufficient  rubber  stamps  to  insure 
repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  clause  in  the  Neutrality  Act. 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  he  requests  the  repeal  of  the 
arms-embargo  clause  and  not  the  NeutraUty  Act.  In  other 
words,  he  wants  to  retain  the  power  granted  to  him  by  the 
act  which  is,  by  proclamation,  to  assume  personal  control  in 
the  handling  of  all  war  material  and  credit  to  such  nations 
as  he  believes  are  entitled  to  help. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  us  actually  believe  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  called  this  special  session  of  Congress  to  enact  legis- 
lation that  will  compel  him  and  the  Federal  Government  to 
be  more  neutral?  Has  the  President  or  the  administration 
ever  asked  to  be  restricted  or  shorn  of  power?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve so,  for  while  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress  he  has 
asked  for  more  and  more  power.  For  the  President  to 
request  restrictions  would  be  hke  a  person  asking  for  a  double 
set  of  handcuffs.  In  making  such  request,  he  admits  that  he 
Is  dangerous,  and  in  this  knowledge  asks  to  be  restrained. 
He  knows  himself  best,  but  if  he  is  sincere  in  this  request,  I 
say  Congress  must  not  repeal  the  arms-embargo  clause. 

I  can  only  say  that  if  anyone  beheves  that  this  session  of 
Congress  is  called  to  provide  a  piurer  brand  of  neutrality,  he 
is  gtillible  indeed,  for  we  are  not  here  for  that  purpose.  Con- 
gress has  been  assembled  for  no  other  -reason  except  to  repeal 
the  arms-embargo  clause,  and  remove  such  restrictions  as 
are  objectionable  to  the  President.  He  wants  a  free  hand, 
and  no  doubt  lives  in  the  hope  that  he.  like  his  Democratic 
predecessor,  may  be  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history  with 
the  war  lords  now  strutting  in  Europe,  or  shall  I  say  to  join 
the  powers  now  waiting  for  us,  to  render  our  aid  in  the  com- 
mon destruction  of  our  civilization  for  the  benefit  of  the 
invisible  government. 

The  people  have  expressed  themselves  by  wire  and  by  mail 
as  being  opposed  to  war.  Members  of  Congress  have  been 
besieged  by  small  and  large  groups  of  citizens  who  have 
expressed  themselves  as  unalterably  opposed  to  war.  I  do 
not  differ  from  them,  because  I  also  am  opposed  to  par- 
ticipation in  war  anywhere  except  in  defense  of  our  own 
country.  Has  the  administration  declared  Itself?  No!  The 
Executive  and  his  statesmen  have  not  declared  themselves  as 
opposed  to  war.  On  the  contrary,  they  rattle  their  sabers 
and  shout  to  Congress,  "Help  us  to  remain  neutral!  Don't 
let  anyone  ravish  our  neutrality!" 

Tlie  question  may  now  be  asked:  What  is  all  the  excite- 
ment about?  ■  And  as  I  have  already  asked.  Who  is  threaten- 
ing our  neutrality?  Why  does  not  the  President,  in  one  of 
his  fireside  chats,  inform  the  public?  It  would  be  interesting 
indeed  to  have  these  mythical  neutrality  thieves  identified. 
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Why  docs  not  \he  administration,  with  the  power  it  now  ha?, 
place  these  disturbers  of  neutrality  incommimicado? 

Let  us  get  away  from  this  silly  actinij;  and  clownmc;  and 
place  the  responsibility  where  it  right tully  belongs.  Who 
can  involve  our  Nation  or  move  us  from  a  neutral  position 
except  tho.'^e  who  direct  the  Government?  Who  are  thev? 
They  are,  first,  the  President  himself:  second,  the  State  De- 
partment and  those  who  are  in.strumen^al  in  clearing  ships 
and  cargoes  to  foreign  ports;  third,  all  department  chiefs 
and  other  Federal  employees,  including  members  of  the 
President's  fam.ily.  who  are  constantly  expressing  themselves 
publicly  about  foreign  affairs  which  are  of  no  interest  to  us 
and  should  for  that  reason  be  left  for  settlement  to  the 
nations  concerned. 

We  do  not  elect  a  President  as  director  of  the  world,  but 
instead  as  President  of  the  United  States,  whose  duties  are 
clearly  defined  in  article  II  of  the  Constitution.  There  is 
nothing  in  article  II  which  empowers  the  Executive  to  inter- 
fere in  foreign  wars  or  to  direct  foreign  states.  We  cer- 
tainly would  object  to  foreign  advice  and  interference  in 
our  affairs,  so  let  us  extend  to  foreign  nations  the  same 
courtesy  that  we  expect  from  them. 

It  may  also  be  opportune  to  advise  the  Supreme  Court 
to  acquaint  itself  with  article  III  of  the  same  document,  for 
its  duty  is  clearly  defined  therein.  There  is  no  occasion  for 
any  of  the  Justices  to  express  their  opinions  publicly,  as  was 
done  by  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter  on  September  21,  1939: 

FRANKFT-RTER    SAYS    WE    CANT    BE    NEUTRAL 

'•No  man  who  thinks  really  is  neutral."  said  the  Vienna-born 
Justice,  as  he  termed  neutrality  "one  of  those  slogans  and  catch- 
words that  cover  up  thought." 

Mr.  Frankfurter  is  one  of  President  Roosevelt's  appointees 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  On  the  same  day  that  the  President 
appears  before  Congress  in  joint  session  and  requests  its  help 
to  maintain  neutrality  this  brilliant  appointee  on  the  Supreme 
Court  rcmes  out  publicly  with  the  statement  "We  can't  be 
neutral." 

Mr.  Frankfurter's  statement  that-  we  cannot  be  neutral  is 
sheer  nonsense,  for  many  nations  located  in  war  zones  re- 
mained neutral  during  the  World  War.  And  switching  his 
statement  to  "neutral  in  thou?rht"  is,  if  nothing  else,  decep- 
tive. Who  cares  what  Mr.  Frankfurter  or  anyone  else  thinks? 
Wars  arc  fought  with  bullets  and  not  with  vacuolated  ideas. 
It  is  expressions  in  public  such  as  the  Justice  used  that  are 
unneutral.  No  one,  of  course,  can  deny  to  others  the  right 
to  think,  but  sensible  statesmen  in  public  service  should  not 
lend  themselves  to  expressions  which  may  lead  our  country 
into  war. 

Unfortunately  there  arc  too  many  of  such  class  of  statesmen 
employed  in  the  present  Federal  administration,  and  to  re- 
main neutral  it  is  evid:nt  that  Congress  must  get  rid  of  them 
sooner  or  later.  These  national  and  international  experts 
are  now  a  plague  in  the  land.  No  wonder  Mr.  Elliott  Roose- 
velt said  "Congress  is  obsolete."  It  is  not  only  obsolete  but 
helpless  if  it  does  not  impeach  some  of  these  windjammers. 

I  quote  another  short  paragraph: 

Justice  Frankfurter  spoke  at  a  banquet  at  Ford  Hall  For\im 
liberal  discussion  Eiroup  which  awarded  him  Its  annual  gold  medal 
for  ■■preeminent  public  service." 

I  can  well  understand  that  Mr.  Frankfurter  is  a  liberal, 
for  he  is  recorded,  on  page  33  in  Senate  Document  No.  14 
entitled  "Attempt  by  Communists  to  Seize  the  American 
Labor  Movement."  as  one  of  the  members  on  the  national 
committee  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  It  is  well 
to  bear  in  mind  that  Mr.  Baldwin,  of  the  same  organization, 
te.-^tifled  before  a  hearing  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  in  the 
House  that  they  believed  in  murder  and  overthrow  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Now  Mr.  Frankfurter 
says  "We  can't  be  neutral." 

Let  me  now  quote  from  Senate  Document  No.  14: 

Other  members  on  the  national  committee  {American  Civil 
Liberties  Union)  include  Norman  M.  Thomas,  who  is  connected 
with  SIX  other  organizations  and  who  Is  a  clergyman  combining 
init'llectual  radicalism  with  religion;  Peter  Poscal  Cosgrove.  of 
Boston,  a  Nova  Scotian,  who  has  recently  been  a  recruiting  ageut 


f.^r  ■^'il'.lam  D  Haywood's  Industrial  unit,  the  Kuzbas.  In  Ru.s'^ia; 
Felix  FiankfurttT.  member  of  the  law  faculty  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Elizabt'th  Curley  F)ynn.  a  solicitor  of  funds  fur  the 
I.  W,"  W  ;  William  Z.  Foster,  born  In  Mas-achu=erts  and  head- 
ing the  Ti-ade  Union  Educational  League;  John  Haynes  Holmes, 
number  of  the  League  for  Amne.sty  of  Political  Prisoners — an  en- 
t.i prise  to  obtain  the  release  of  the  potential  Communist  leader- 
ship from  the  Fedi  ral  and  State  prison.-;;  Ncrman  Hapgood,  a  news- 
paper writer;  Arthur  Garfield  Hays,  a  New  York  attorney;  Robert 
Morss  Lovort.  former  professor  at  thf>  University  of  Chicago  and 
first  president  of  the  Federated  Press:  Judah  L.  Magnes.  h.ad  of 
the  Jewi.-.h  KehiUah  in  New  York  City;  and  Oswald  G.urisou 
ViliaiU.  a  New  York  publisher. 

Is  it  possible  that  he  is  one  of  those  the  President  has  in 
mind  who  is  threatening  our  neutrality?  If  so.  the  Presi- 
dent should  request  Congress  to  remove  him  from  otrice. 

I  now  suggest  that  Congress  re.'Uime  its  full  power  and  act 
in  the  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  our  duly  and  re.'^ponsibility  to  maintain 
neutrality  and  avoid  all  entangling  alliances  which  may 
directly  or  indirectly  involve  us  in  war.  Congre.ss  .should  not 
hesitate  to  remove  from  office  anyone  or  all  who  overreach 
their  official  positions  and  in  such  manner  involve  us  in  war. 

Congress  has  been  entirely  too  he.sitant  in  a.sserting  its 
power.  This  is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  the  Communist 
and  his  brother  subversionist.  Both  of  them  are  enemies  of 
the  United  States,  for  they  are  engaged  in  subversion  and 
destruction  of  our  Government.  I  shall  quote  article  III, 
section  3: 

Treason  against  the  United  States  shall  mnsi'^t  only  m  levying 
war  ai^'ainst  it,  or  in  adhering  to  their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  or 
comfort. 

It  should  be  quite  evident  from  this  that  those  in  official 
positions  who  tolerate  such  constitutional  sabotage  not  only 
adhere  to  our  enemies  but  actually  give  them  aid  and  com- 
fort. This  is  treason,  and  otficials  who  fail  in  their  duty  "to 
preserve,  protect,  and  defend  our  Nation"  against  such  ene- 
mies should  be  removed  from  office. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  Congress  alone  is  responsible,  not 
to  the  President,  not  to  the  Supreme  Court,  but  to  the  people 
of  these  United  States,  and  to  each  State,  for  the  welfare  of 
our  people  and  for  the  security  of  the  Nation.  We  are  elected 
representatives  of  the  people  and  their  Government.  Let  us 
not  fail  'ihose  who  have  placed  their  trust  in  us. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  my  greatest  desire  is  to  aid  the 
President  net  only  in  maintaining  neutrality  but  also  in  keep- 
ing us  out  of  v.-ar.  I  shall,  however,  do  my  own  thinking, 
and  I  hope  others  will  do  the  same:  for,  after  all,  we  are  here 
as  Members  of  Congre.ss  and  not  as  handmaids  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  other  Federal  departments. 

The  people  are,  by  an  overwhelming  majority,  determined 
to  maintain  peace:  and  with  us  this  should  be  easy,  for  we 
have  nothing  at  stake  in  Europe  or  in  the  Orient.  We  are 
even  casting  the  Philippine  Islands  adrift  in  1946.  This  will, 
with  the  exception  of  Hawaii,  leave  us  with  a  few  unimpor- 
tant islands  in  the  Pacific. 

It  is  not  the  .so-called  common  or  middle  class  of  people 
that  is  instrumental  in  fomenting  war.  That  is  true  today 
as  it  was  in  1914.  when  from  the  Brandenburger  Tor  a 
thousand  voices  shouted,  "Frieden!  Frieden!  Wir  woUen 
keinen  Krieg!"  And  from  the  Burcring  in  Vienna.  "Frieden! 
Frieden!  Nieder  mit  dem  Krieg!"  Fi-om  the  two  great 
bridges  on  the  Seine  to  the  Quai  d'Or::ay.  "A  bas  la  guerre! 
■Vive  la  paix!"  And  from  the  v.ell- known  Trafalgar  Square 
in  London,  "Peace!  Peace!  No  war!"  And  today  I  am 
sure  that  those  who  are  fighting  across  the  water,  if  allowed 
to  express  themselves,  would  say,  as  we.  "We  want  peace — 
no  war!" 
j  The  war  20  years  ago  was  fought  to  place  the  international 
1  financiers  or  the  invisible  government  in  power  so  it  could 
dominate  the  world.  The  character  of  the  invisible  govern- 
ment is  engraved  in  the  Peace  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  is 
responsible  for  the  war  in  Europe  today.  Shall  we  rally  to 
the  support  of  the  powers  we  helped  22  years  ago  to  bring 
about  a  greater  injustice  than  that  which  was  written  into 
the  peace  treaty  of  the  World  Vv'ar?  It  is  that  question  that 
Congress  must  decide,  and  I  am  sure  the  answer  will  be  "No!" 
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If  the  present  war  in  Europe  continues,  this  and  other  ses- 
sions of  Congress  wiU  be  expected  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  shall  try  to  look  into 
the  future  and  base  my  decisions,  not  upon  expediency  or 
upon  the  now  worn  and  frayed  appeal,  "We  speak  the  same 
language,  and  blood  is  thicker  than  water,"  but  instead  upon 
what  in  my  opinion  is  best  for  a  greater  and  better  United 
States  of  America. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  President's  message  to  Con- 
gress, September  21,  1939: 

I  have  aaked  the  Congress  to  reassemble  in  extraordinary  session 
m  order  that  it  may  consider  and  act  on  the  amendment  of  cer- 
tain legislation  which,  in  my  best  Judgment,  so  alters  the  historic 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  that  it  Impairs  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  with  foreign  nations.     •     •     • 

Beginning  with  the  foundation  of  our  constitutional  government 
in  the  year  1789.  the  American  policy  In  respect  to  belligerent 
nations,  with  one  notable  exception,  has  been  based  on  interna- 
tional law.  •  •  •  The  single  exception  was  the  policy  adopted 
by  this  Nation  during  the  Napoleonic  wars.  when,  seeking  to  avoid 
Involvement,  we  acted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Embargo 
and  Non intercourse  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous 
failure.  •  •  •  Our  next  deviation  by  sUtute  from  the  sound 
principles  of  neutrality  and  peace  through  international  law  did 
not  coijae  for  130  years.  It  was  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of 
1935.  •  •  •  I  now  ask  again  that  such  action  be  taken  In 
respect  to  that  part  of  the  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent 
with  ancient  precepts  of  the  law  of  nations — the  embargo  provi- 
sions.    •     •     • 

I  give  to  you  my  deep  and  unalterable  conviction,  based  on  years 
of  experience  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  international  peace,  that 
by  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  the  United  States  will  more  probably 
remain  at  peace  than  If  the  law  remains  as  it  stands  today 

The  question  may  now  be  asked,  'Who  is  the  parent  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  1935?  When  it  was  enacted,  the  adminis- 
tration had  an  overwhelming  majority  of  New  Deal  liberals 
in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  the  administration  had  suffi- 
cient power  to  stop  any  legislation  of  which  it  did  not  approve. 
The  President  was  also  aware  that  it  not  only  changed  our 
international  policy  but  was.  as  he  said,  liable  "to  be  a  dis- 
astrous failure."  In  spite  of  all  this,  it  was  enacted  into 
law  and  signed  by  the  President,  August  31,  1935. 

In  looking  for  a  reason  for  its  enactment,  it  is  well  to  bear 
in  mind  the  conditions  which  existed  in  Spain  at  that  time, 
for  the  communistic  "red"  army  was  operating  there  and  was 
engaged  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  property.  My  reason 
for  alluding  to  the  "red"  revolution  in  Spain  is  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  refers  particularly  to  that  country.    I  quote: 

Rrso'.ved.  etc.,  Tliat,  during  the  existence  of  the  state  of  civil 
strife  now  obtaining  in  Spain,  it  shall,  from  and  after  the  approval 
of  this  resolution,  be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  from  any  place  ir  the  United  States,  or  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States,  o  Spain,  or  to  any  other  foreign  country 
for  tran.sshipmcnt  to  Spain,  or  for  use  of  either  of  the  opposing 
forces  In  Spain.  Arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  the 
exportation  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  resolution  are  those 
enumerated  In  the  President's  proclamation  No.  2163  of  Aoril   10 

1936.  ^ 

Licenses  heretofore  Issued  under  existing  law  for  the  exportation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  Spain  shall,  as  to  all 
future  exportatlons  thereunder,  ipso  facto  be  deemed  to  be  canceled. 

This  joint  resolution,  which  was  enacted  into  law  January  8, 

1937,  is  evidence  in  itself  that  the  Neutrality  Act  is  intimately 
related  with  the  revolution  in  Spain. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  173,  which  was  enacted  into  law 
August  31,  1935.  gives  the  President  power- 
That,  upon  the  outbreak  or  during  the  progress  of  war  between 
or  among,  two  or  more  foreign  states,  the  President  shall  proclaim 
such  fact,  and  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export  arms,  ammu- 
nition, or  implements  of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States, 
or  possessions  of  the  United  States,  to  any  port  of  such  belligerent 
states,  or  to  any  neutral  port  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use  of, 
a  belligerent  country. 

The  President,  by  proclamation,  shall  deflnitely  enumerate  the 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  the  export  of  which  Is 
prohibited  by  this  act. 

The  President  may,  from  time  to  time,  by  proclamation,  extend 
such  embargo  upon  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  to  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become  Involved 
In  such  war. 

The  President  Is  hereby  authorized  to  proclaim,  upon  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  from  time  to  time,  a  list  of  articles  which 
fhall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  for 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 


It  can  readily  be  seen  from  this  that  Congress  has  delegated 
power  to  the  President  that  It  had  no  right  to  give  to  him. 
He  now  suggests  that  this  wide  power  be  allowed  to  remain  in 
his  hands,  as  set  forth  in  the  Neutrality  Act,  but  that  Con- 
gress should  remove  all  restrictions,  which,  of  course,  is  for 
no  other  purpose  except  to  line  up  with  such  powers  as  he 
favors. 

I  quote  another  short  paragraph  for  your  consideration: 
"WTienever.  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral 
the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use 
of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  of  its 
possessions,  by  the  submarines  of  a  foreign  nation  will  serve  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreien  na- 
tions.     •      •      •  B        "» 

I  wonder  what  the  compilers  of  this  legislation  had  In  mind 
when  the  act  was  drafted.  Just  what  influence  "foreign  sub- 
marines" may  have  on  the  United  States  that  should  bring 
about  a  change  in  our  policy  is  something  new  to  me.  And 
the  statement,  "in  which  the  United  States  is  neutral,"  would 
lead  one  to  believe  that  neutrality  is  the  exception. 

The  act  of  1936.  together  with  its  amendments,  does  not 
constitute  a  Neutrality  Act,  for  it  is  selective.     I  quote: 

This  act  shall  not  apply  to  an  American  republic  or  republics 
engaged  in  war  against  a  non-Anrerican  sUte  or  states  provided 
the  American  republic  is  not  cooperating  with  a  non-American  state 
or  states  in  such  war. 

How  is  it  possible  to  draft  neutrality  legislation  and  call  it 
"neutral"  when  it  deliberately  excludes  all  South  American 
republics?  Are  we  to  assume  from  this  that  our  neutrality  is 
only  extended  to  such  nations  as  the  proclaimer  so  designates? 

In  order  to  explode  the  neutrality  myth  I  shall  quote  from 
the  final  act  of  May  1.  1937: 

Whenever  the  President  shaU  find  that  a  state  of  civil  strife  exists 
m  a  foreign  state^  •  •  he  shall  so  proclaim,  and  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlajrflil,  except  under  such  limitations  and  exceptions 
as  the  PresidejjM!*y  prescribe  as  to  lakes,  rivers,  and  inland  waters 
bordermg-e?rthe  United  States  •  •  •  for  any  American  vessel 
to  carry  such  articles  or  materials.     •     •     • 

The  question  which  now  arises  is  that  there  are  only  two 
countries  which  border  on  the  United  States— the  one  on  the 
south,  separated  by  a  river  that  is  sometimes  dry,  and  the 
country  on  the  north,  separated  by  adjoining  lakes.  "To 
which  one  does  this  act  refer?"  is  a  question  that  might  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  war. 

After  having  read  the  act  carefully  I  find  that  the  only 
part  of  it  which  may  enforce  neutrality  is  the  "embargo 
clause,"  and  it  is  that  which  the  President  asks  Congress  to 
repeal.  It  is  therefore  evident  that  the  President  does  not 
desire  to  be  neutral,  but  wants  instead  to  be  released  from 
such  restrictions  that  may  enforce  neutrality. 

In  order  to  bring  this  out  more  clearly,  I  shall  now  quote 
another  paragraph  from  the  President's  message  to  Congress: 

The  enactment  of  the  embargo  provisions  did  more  than  merely 
reverse  our  traditional  policy.  It  had  the  effect  of  putting  land 
powers  on  the  same  footing  as  naval  powers  so  far  as  sea-borne 
commerce  was  concerned.  A  land  power  which  threatened  war 
could  thus  feel  assured  In  advance  that  any  prospective  sea-power 
antagonist  would  be  weakened  through  denial  of  Its  ancient  right  to 
buy  anything  anywhere.  This,  4  years  ago.  gave  a  deflnite  advan- 
tage to  one  belligerent  as  against  another,  not  through  his  own 
strength  of  geogxtiphlc  position  but  through  an  affirmative  act  of 
ours.  Removal  of  the  embargo  is  merely  reverting  to  the  sounder 
international  practice  and  pursuing  in  time  of  war  as  in  time  of 
peace  our  ordinary  trade  policies. 

It  is  quite  evident  from  this  that  the  President,  as  he  clearly 
stated  in  this  paragraph,  now  fears  that  the  embargo  clause 
in  the  Neutrality  Act  will  not  allow  such  nations  as  now  domi- 
nate the  sea  transportation  to  avail  themselves  of  such  war 
materials  as  they  may  buy  in  the  United  States.  With  him 
it  is  not  a  question  of  neutrsdity  or  fairness.  It  is,  instead,  to 
help  those  powers  with  whom  he  is  In  thorough  accord  and 
sympathy. 

The  President  further  states  in  his  message: 

Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  International  law  are  the 
crux  of  this  issxie.  •  •  •  It  has  been  erroneously  said  that  re- 
ttirn  to  that  policy  might  bring  us  nearer  to  war.  I  give  to  you  my 
deep  and  unalterable  conviction,  based  on  years  of  experience  as  a 
worker  in  the  field  of  international  peace,  that  by  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  the  United  States  will  more  probably  remain  at  peace  than 
if  the  law  remains  as  it  stands  today. 
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How  the  President  can  m:^.ke  this  statement  is  indeed  diffi- 
cult to  understand.  The  United  States  has  been  operating 
under  international  law  since  1789,  with  the  exception  of  a 
short  p-.riod  during  the  NV.pjleonic  wars.  For  130  years  we, 
as  well  as  otlier  nations,  have  cb;crved  international  law,  and 
it  is  during  this  same  period,  and  under  international  law, 
that  the  most  disastrous  wars  have  been  fcu:?ht.  Let  us  not 
forget  that  we  had  international  law  in  1917.  but  did  it  keep 
us  cut  of  war?  Certainly  not.  We  simply  fell  into  the  World 
War — or  were  .'^hoved  into  it  by  an  administration  that  was 
piactically  100-perccnt  probelligerent. 

The  Neutrality  Act  may  not  keep  us  out  of  v.-ar,  but  it  will 
serve  one  useful  purpose.  It  will  restrain  shipment  of  arms 
and  the  clearance  of  our  ships  to  belligerent  nations  and  ports 
located  in  war  zones.  It  is  a  law,  and  as  such,  if  violated,  will 
leave  those  responsible  for  such  violation  subject  to  punish- 
ment. 

There  is  no  law,  rule,  or  regulation  suitable  to  keep  any 
nation  nf  utral,  for  neutrality  is  purely  elective  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  such  nations  as  select  to  be  neutral.  This  was 
clearly  evidenced,  as  I  have  already  said,  in  the  World  War, 
because  Holland,  Finland,  the  Scandinavian  countries,  and 
others  remained  neutral,  although  ihey  were  situated  in  the 
war  zones.  All  of  these  nations  operated  under  international 
law,  but  that  was  not  the  reason  for  their  neutrality.  Thfy 
were  neutral  because  they  had  governments  that  wanted  to  be 
neutral,  and  that  is  the  only  thing  we  need  to  keep  the  United 
States  neutral. 

I  am,  therefore,  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  embargo  clause, 
and  I  want  to  help  to  impeach  those  that  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, by  infraction  of  the  embargo  clause,  become  instru- 
mental m  bringing  us  into  the  present  war. 


Peaceful  Settlement  of  International  Disputes 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25.  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON  H.^MTLTON  FISH.  OF  NEW  YORK.  BEFORE 
THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY  UNION  CONFERENCE  AT  OSLO, 
NORWAY.  AUGLST  17,   1939 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  made  by  me  on  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputf^s  before  the  Interparliamentary  Union  Con- 
ference at  O-Jo.  Norway,  on  August  17,  1939: 

Mr  Hamtiton  Fish  (United  States).  I  propose  to  speak  on  the 
peaceful  .'-eulement  of  international  disputes,  which  is  the  order 
cf  business  before  this  Conference.  I  speak  as  an  individual,  and 
in  the  course  of  my  remarks  I  propose  to  ofTer  a  resolution  which 
I  have  not  suhniit;ed  to  the  administration  at  Waslilniiton  nor  to 
my  fellow  delefatcs  from  America.  I  want  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  a:u  sreak-ng  in  an  individual  capacity  as  a  delegate  to  this 
Conference  and  not  as  president  of  the  American  group. 

We  have  at  this  conference  28  delegates  from  .America,  and  I 
dcubt  If  we  have  ever  sent  more  than  10  delegates  to  any  previous 
ccnfererce.  The  United  States  Is  allotted  28  votes,  and  we  have 
here  in  Oslo  28  Members  of  Congress  as  delegates  equally  divided 
b"twcen  the  two  great  parties  in  America — 14  Repubhnuis  and  14 
Dcnncrats.  I  c\o  not  Fee  how  any  American  could  oppose  on  prin- 
ciplt'  the  proptsitinn  that  I  am  submitting  because  that  proposition 
i.s  b;is<^d  uprii  arbitration,  mediation,  and  the  settlement  of  imer- 
nat.onal  disputes  by  peaceftil  means.  That  has  always  been  the 
traditional  pchcy  of  otir  country. 

It  Is  right  and  proper  that  the  Interparliamentary  Union  should 
meet  in  this  cntical  Juncture  of  world  affairs  when  Europe  is 
confronted  with  another  disastrous  and  ruinous  war  in  peaceful, 
neutral,  and  democratic  Norway.  We  In  America  are  proud  to 
count  ami  ni?  our  most  industrious,  loyal,  and  best  citizens  those 
millions  of  Norwegians,  Swedes.  Danes,  and  Finns  wlao  tiave  emi- 


grated to  America  and  contintie  fc  uphold  there  tlie  s,".:no  principles 
of  peace,  neutrality,  and  democracy. 

We  are  members  of  representative  and  parliamentary  qovi^rn- 
ments  from  all  over  the  world  which  behove  in  the  fundamental 
rittht  of  the  people  to  govern  thimsclves  under  free  instltiuiuna 
and  in  the  preservation  of  peace  as  a  paramount  and  continuous 
policv.  I  never  liad  more  faith  in  the  final  triumph  and  e.Ktcn^ion 
of  dt-mocracy  and  the  ritjht  of  the  people  to  rule  than  I  have  today. 
in  spite  of  Its  temporary  chall'Ti.'-e  by  dictatorhhip.s  of  the  left  or 
of  the  right.  The  an>wer  to  all  dictatorships  is  to  make  democracy 
work  in  our  own  countries  and  to  put  our  own  tiouses  in  order. 
Parllamentarv  and  representative  forms  of  povernment  are  still  the 
hope  and  a.'^piration  of  the  struggling  ma.sses  of  mankind  throusrh- 
out  the  world.  But  it  Is  none  of  our  busine.ss  what  form-,  of 
eovcrnmt^nt  exist  in  other  nations,  whether  it  is  commtinism  in 
Ru.'^sia.  nazi-ism  in  Germany,  or  fasci.-m  in  Italy:  and  by  tlie  ean-e 
tiken  it  is  none  of  their  business  what  forms  of  governmtnt  exist 
in  any  of  our  democratic  couiitrie.>.  PYee  institutions,  inclucimk^ 
frev  speech,  free  pre.ss  and  radio,  and  free  a.^sembly.  together  with 
personal  libtrty  and  economic  Justice,  are  the  natural  .i,-ip;ration3 
of  free  mt  n  and  women  in  all  sections  of  the  rivili/ 'd  world. 
I  regret  de.ply  to  state  that  I  believe  that  a  European  war  is 
more  immuient  today  than  at  any  time  since  la.:t  Sep,embt  r  If 
the  Dan.-^ig  and  Poli-h  agitation  continues,  the  slightest  spark  may 
start  a  world  conllagration.  This  Conference  has  listened  to  nu- 
merous interesting  and  able  spt-eches  from  the  print  ot  vi"W 
gen-rally  of  the  nation  involved.  As  one  who  served  in  the  W  Tld 
War.  and  for  most  of  the  time  in  the  French  Fotnih  Army  under 
Ger.eral  Gouraud.  I  hate  and  Ic  aih  war  and  do  not  ol.'er  ai.y 
api'lotjies  for  rai.--ing  my  voice  in  behalf  of  p'  ace  I  refuse  to  ndiuit 
that  the  door  to  peace  is  clused  or  to  yield  to  the  defeatis'  talk  that 
upparmtly  covers  Europe.  I  refu-e  to  believe  that  If  there  is  a  will 
and  suUicient  determinatiuii  that  a  way  car.not  be  foiUid  to  open 
the  di.'or  of  peace  and  tiie  road  to  a  peaceful  .'-ettlement  of  inter- 
national problems 

I  am  unwilling  to  a^rree  tliat  an  isstie  su^h  as  the  p-iU'ieal  con- 
trol cjf  Daiizis;,  a  small  boil  on  the  body  politic,  cannot  be  -eitled 
without  the  arbitrament  of  war  Where  is  th  ■  nrce  sary  leadership 
for  peace'  The  nulitary  con, mane's  are  prepared  in  tlie  great  na- 
tions of  Europe  to  let  loose  the  dot^s  of  war  av.d  br.r.i^  destruction. 
death,  famine,  and  ru.n  thn  ui'b.out  Europe  I^  there  tio  ah<'rn-.tive 
or  'tfective  leadership  for  peace?  Must  pride,  prejud.ce.  and  h.i'red 
dominate  the  cotmcils  of  Europe  and  imposo  another  war  on  its 
peace-loving  people?  It  is  not  loo  late  to  strive  for  peaci  f ul  settle- 
ments of  political  di.-putes  until  war  his  broken  out  The  time 
to  wase  war  on  war  is  in  time  cf  peace  It  is  only  loo  la'e  after 
warring  nations  are  actually  at  each  other's  throat^;.  For  my  part, 
I  submit  and  urge  that  nothing  must  be  neglected  in  .m  honest 
effort  to  avert  the  horrors  (f  w.ir,  the  slauiihter  (f  niiUicns  of 
combatants  and  noncombatants,  of  innocent  and  helpless  women 
and  children,  the  ecoi.Oinic  and  political  ruin  of  Europe,  and  the 
advent  of  the  forces  cf  barbarisni,  pattanism.  mas.s  nuirder,  and 
communism.  Not  even  the  victor  wins,  but  all  intions  will  be 
bankrupt,  despoiled,  and  ruined 

We  have  no  power  .ns  delegates  to  enforce  p'^ace  hut  we  hnve  a 
solemn  and  sacred  duty  to  exert  our  moral  and  poluical  influenco 
in  our  native  lands  to  preserve  p' ace  through  arbitration,  media- 
tion, and  conciliation.  We  cannot  d odi^e  or  evade  ih  '  p-aee  i-sue. 
V.^e  w'ould  be  shirking  our  obligations  to  humanity  and  our  duty  as 
representatives  of  millions  of  free  p^'ople  throut;!iout  the  world  if 
we  join  in  any  defeatist  attitude  toward  peace  and  wash  our  hand^ 
like  Pontius  Pilate,  over  the  crucifixion  of  Europe  and  maybe  of 
civilization  and  Christianity.  I  urge  this  Cor.ferencc  to  nuike  a 
strong,  united  plea  to  the  governments  of  the  world,  incltid.nrt  tho 
Vatican,  in  support  of  a  30-day  moratorium  on  political  and  Inter- 
national dispute--  and  in  the  m'^antime  to  explore  anew  every  ave- 
nue and  pos-ibility  for  a  fair  and  peaceful  settlement  cf  the 
problem..^  that  are  leading  European  nations  to  war,  and  tu  provide 
for  a  program  of  world  recovery 

I  submit  the  fol'owin.c;  resolution,  which  I  understand  will  go 
automatically  to  the  council  for  consideration  and  action: 

■■Resolved.  That  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  in  its  s"ssirn  at 
Oslo,  urges  upon  the  Governments  of  Cireat  BrlUim.  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Italy  an  immediate  consideration  of  a  moratoMum  on 
war  for  30  days  or  more,  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of  inter- 
national disputes  by  arbitration,  mediat:  ui,  and  pe, ireful  methods 
consistent  with  the  principles  for  which  the  Interp.irli.unentary 
Union  was  fotinded  " 

Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned  than  war.  An  armi- 
stice for  1  month  pending  a  further  effort  for  the  preservation  of 
peace  might  not  only  postpone  war  but  prevent  its  outbreak  for  an 
indefinite  period. 

I  speak  for  a  preat  neutral  country  whose  policy  is  to  keep  out  of 
all  foreign  entanglements  and  wars.  I  offer  no  gtiaranty  of  suc- 
ce.ss,  but.  as  one  who  envisions  the  disa.strous  consequences  to  all 
nations  involved,  I  appeal  in  the  name  of  peace  a-id  humanity  to 
this  corifcrence  com.posed  of  delegates  from  democratic  natioi^s  to 
go  on  record  unanimously  for  the  resolution  I  am  herewith  offer- 
ing m  favor  of  an  aiTnistice  for  30  days  between  England  and 
France  ori  one  side  and  Germany  and  Italy  on  the  other  to  pro- 
vide an  additional  opporttinity  to  solve  their  immediate  and  seri- 
ous problems  I  take  it  for  granted  tliat  the  democratic  nations 
believing  in  the  prmcples  of  arbitration  and  mediation  will  be 
only  too  willing  to  resort  to  such  peaceful  methods  of  arbitrement. 
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I  cannot  vouch  for  the  attitude  of  either  the  German  or  the 
Italian  Government,  but  a  repudiation  of  such  an  offer  will 
be  their  responsibility  and  not  ours.  At  least  we  will  have 
the  satisfaction  of  havlne  endeavored  without  coercion  to  promote 
peace  through  arbitration  and  mediation,  which  is  properly  one  of 
the  miain  reasons  for  the  exLstence  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union,  We  used  the  same  method  when  we  urged  President  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  to  mediate  the  Ru.sslan -Japanese  conflict. 

The  final  solution  of  any  peace  progr.a.m  must  take  into  con- 
sideration such  fundamental  problems  as  overpopulation,  raw 
materials,  adequate  food  supplies,  and  foreign  exchange  (gold). 
For  the  time  being,  however,  a  30-day  armistice  or  moratorium 
on  war  Is  of  vital  Importance  if  the  people  of  Europe  are  to  be 
spared  the  most  disastrous  scourge  in  the  last  100  years. 

I  pray  that  there  will  be  no  war  In  Europe  this  year,  or  for 
years  to  come.  Modern  warfare  is  a  crime  against  humanity  and 
civili.'.ation  T!i?  human  Ics-?  is  monstrous.  No  nation  wins; 
even  the  victor  loses  and  comes  out  a  bankrupt  and  disorganized 
coimtry.  the  prey  to  communism  and  anarchy. 

Europe  is  foul  with  rum.ors  of  war  I  ask  this  conference  to 
rise  above  the  deadlock  In  which  E^irope  Is  engulfed  Into  the 
daylight  of  peace  and  humanity.  Hatred  and  revenge  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  nobler  principles  of  arbitration  and  peace. 

If  the  great  natloris  of  Europe  cannot  settle  their  differences 
except  by  war.  why  not  submit  this  problem  of  peace  to  a  com- 
mi.s.'-.lon  rompos-d  of  distinguished  neutrals,  such  as  the  King  of 
Norway,  the  King  of  Sweden,  the  King  of  Belgium,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Switzerland,  or  their  foreign  mlnister.s> 

There  mu-st  be  a  peaceful  way  out  of  the  existing  deadlock  except 
a  bloody  and  disastrous  war. 

If  we  refuse  to  act  and  no  armistice  on  war  l."?  arranged,  the  whole 
peace  issue  mav  ro  by  default.  Peacemaking  machinery  has  broken 
down.  TTie  tension  has  been  so  continuous  and  so  acute  that  it  Is 
not  surpru-ing  if  the  statesmen  of  Europe  are  worn  out  and  find 
themselves  in  an  impasse  or  a  deadlock  that  leads  directly  to  war. 
If  this  conference  can  contribute  its  part  in  a  democratic  manner 
to  the  preservation  of  woild  peace.  ii  will  de.serve  the  grateful 
thanks  and  prayers  of  millions  of  peace-loving  and  Christian 
people  throughout  all  of  E^irope. 

En  conclusion.  Je  dis  aux  membres  de  cette  Conference  Inter- 
pa-leincmaire:  A  br^s  la  guerre!  Vivent  la  democraiie  et  la  palx!" 
(Loud  and  prolonged   applause.] 


The  Arms  Embargo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOxN.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25.  1939  ^ 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  am  opposed  to  the  repeal  cf 
the  arms  embargo.  I  believe  there  is  great  danger  that  it 
might  become  the  first  step  toward  war.  To  change  the  law 
at  this  point  would  be  an  unneutral  act.  Already  the  so- 
called  cash  and  carry  for  arms  and  munitions  is  proving  to 
be  carry  without  the  cash.  Once  credit  is  extended  there  is 
little  difference  between  90-day  credit  and  credit  for  eternity 
when  you  are  dealing  with  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  the 
munition  and  financial  interests  of  this  country  are  allowed 
to  have  investments  and  profits  in  Europe's  wars,  the  next 
step  is  apt  to  be  the  sending  of  American  boys  to  protect 
those  investments. 

I  am  for  keeping  our  neutrality  law  as  It  is.  If  any  changes 
are  made,  they  should  strengthen  it  and  not  weaken  it. 

If  America  should  be  dragged  into  war.  the  first  casualty 
would  be  our  liberty  and  representative  government.  I  am 
opposed  to  delegating  any  discretionary  powers  to  the 
President. 

What  may  or  may  not  happen  in  Europe  Is  not  the  issue.  I 
am  opposed  to  tiie  United  States  policing  the  world.  I  do  not 
want  the  life  of  one  American  boy  sacrificed  on  Europe's 
battlefields. 

Congress  should  proceed  very  slowly  and  make  sure  that 
no  steps  are  taken  that  would  endanger  the  peace  of  our 
country.  There  should  be  ample  opportunity  for  thorough 
debate  and  ample  time  for  the  citizens  of  our  coimtry  to 
express  themselves  to  their  representatives. 


Safeguarding  the  Peace  of  the  United  States 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ELMER  J.  RYAN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1939 

Mr.  RYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives met  and  adopted  a  resolution  whereby  we  will  adjourn 
until  the  9th  day  of  October,  pending  action  in  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  en  the  question  of  American  neutrality. 

Only  one  momentous  question  confronts  the  Congress  in 
this  special  session  which  met  last  week.  This  session  has 
only  one  objective,  and  that  is  the  objective  and  goal  of  the 
American  people  today — the  maintenance  of  peace  for  the 
United  States. 

Our  Nation  has  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  , 
participation  in  European  warfare.  Nv  profits  which  will 
entangle  us  in  war  can  Justify  the  horror  and  suffering 
which  will  be  ours  if  we  enter  that  conflict.  Gold  which 
comes  to  our  people  through  4he  sacrifice  of  lives  in  war  is 
fool's  gold.  Between  profits  and  peace  our  choice  must  be, 
and  the  choice  of  the  American  people  is — peace.  To  aid  iri 
the  maintenance  of  peace  for  America  is  my  goal  in  this 
special  session. 

MAINTAINING     ARMS     EMRARGO 

I  cannot  believe  that  the  supplying  of  munitions,  arms,  and 
implements  of  war  to  one  side  or  the  other  will  help  us  to 
remain  neutral.  To  my  mind  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on 
arms  is  a  step  toward  entrance  into  war.  The  furnishing 
of  arms  will  create  an  economic  alliance  with  those  nations 
to  whom  we  supply  war  implements.  History  proves  that 
such  an  economic  alliance  inevitably  leads  to  a  military 
alliance. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  difference  in  supplying  warring 
nations  with  raw  materials,  steel,  wheat,  cotton,  and  other 
commodities  and  supplying  them  with  finished  Implements 
of  war.  The  sale  of  manufactured  war  supplies  to  one  side 
cannot  help  but  increase  the  enmity  of  the  opposing  nations 
toward  our  country.  We  cannot  permit  our  Nation  to 
become  an  arsenal  to  furnish  the  implements  of  mass  murder. 

My  vote  was  cast  in  the  last  regular  session  of  Congress 
in  favor  of  the  arms  embargo.  I  intend  to  again  vote  in  Its 
support  in  this  special  session. 

RESTRICT    AMERICAN    SHIPS NO    SHIPPING    TO    NATIONS    AT    WAS 

To  allow  American  ships  to  carry  commodities  to  the 
belligerents  is  to  court  the  sinking  of  those  ships,  which 
would  stir  up  war  feeling  in  America.  Therefore,  I  will 
support  legislation  forbidding  American  ships  to  carry  com- 
modities to  the  nations  at  war. 

TRANSFER  OF  TITLX  IN  PURCHASES  BT  BELLIGERENTS 

In  my  opinion  the  danger  of  loss  of  American  property  will 
be  greatly  lessened  if  we  require  the  transfer  of  title  to  bel- 
ligerents of  all  goods  purchased  in  our  Nation.  If  title  Is 
transferred  to  the  purchaser  before  leaving  our  shores  and 
if  the  requirement  is  made  that  the  goods  be  transported  by 
the  purchaser  we  will  greatly  decrease  the  chance  of  Ameri- 
can financial  losses  which  would  create  war  sentiment. 

PROHIBITION    OF   LOANS    AND   CREDITS 

By  continuing  our  restrictions  on  loans  and  credits  to 
nations  at  war  we  will  prevent  investments  which  would  lead 
to  sympathy  and  military  help  to  those  nations.  Therefore 
I  favor  the  continuance  of  the  present  policy  of  forbidding 
such  loans  and  credits. 

FORBID  COLLECTION  OF  FUNDS  IN  AMERICA 

Likewise,  I  believe  it  will  tend  toward  our  involvement  if 
we  permit  the  collection  of  money  from  our  citizens  to  aid  one 
side'  or  the  other.  For  this  reason  I  favor  legislation  to 
retain  the  ban  on  such  coUectlons  in  the  United  States. 
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My  efforts  and  my  vote  will  he  directed  alons  the  lines  set 
out  in  the.-e  r.^niarks.  I  reiterate  that  it  will  be  my  sole  pur- 
pose and  my  s  'le  concern  during  thi.-,  special  session  to  do 
my  humble  part  in  preventins  the  entrance  of  the  United 
States  into  foreign  war. 


Miracles 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KARL  STEFAN 

OF   NE15KASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  Se-ptembcr  25.  1939 


ARTICLES 


FROM    TTIE    PEN    OF    TliE    LATE    UNITED 
SENATOR   LAWRENCE   Y.   SHERMAN 


STATES 


Mr.  STEFAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  leave  given  nie  I  include 
in  my  remarks  two  articles  written  by  my  friind.  the  late 
Lav.rence  Yates  Sherman,  who  was  once  a  distinguished 
Member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  One  of  those  articles 
is  entulcd  "Miracles,"  in  which  Mr.  Sherman  expressed  his 
faith  in  a  living  God.  This  article  was  read  during  the 
impressive  funeral  services  which  were  held  on  September 
22  in  Illinois: 

MIRACLES 

r:ii:.~e  tonight  in  the  work.^hop  of  th'^  elements  housed  in  the 
Inflni'-e,  Here  the  Omnipotent'  forges  the  mighty  liistrumcnts 
\^h;ch  rule  the  world  and  reach  the  remotest  outposts  that  belt 
the  unkr.uwn 

Nature's  chenii.=  *ry  is  on  a  ccIo.:r^al  scah'.  Its  hiws  are  unerr- 
int^  and  \u-.chan?rable. 

They  rule  ti^.e  kiimdoms  of  the  quick  and  the  dead.  Weakn'--.s 
nnd  .sfrentjth.  Ivalth  and  growth  and  decay,  deljrmity,  and  beauty 
Walt  on  Its  imperial  decrees. 

El-.'Ctric  enerizy  and  the  responsive  vibrat'i^n?  of  a  ur.ivrrs"  of 
ether  that  ou'run  humdu  ima;.;ination  set  no  limit  on  the  mind 
with  courage  like  Columbus  to  sail  for  a  new  world. 

The  most  learned  scientist  must  at  lea.-t  be  a  worshipper  at  the 
thrci^.G  of  the  Mc.st  HiEih. 

The  deft  and  marvc'.otis  inventions  that  supplement  and  multiply 
the  fruits  of  toil  all  echo  in  the  inventor's  heart  Murse's  hrst  mes- 
sa^.;e.  "What  hath  God  wr(;U','ht?" 

The  •.realest  minds  of  every  generation  have  walked  the  \\.\y  that 
led  th.(m  to  the  God  that  rules  m  wi.^dom  and  pov.-er. 

Tlie  unbeliever  and  the  .scoffer  have  voiced  their  doubts  nnd  de- 
manded the  reign  of  rea.'on  rather  than  the  guidance  of  faith. 
Yet  when  their  voice  is  hu.^hed  m  eternity,  they  have  left  nothing 
to  light  the  world  on  its  way.  If  they  extinguished  hope  in  a 
b-inu.\e  human  heart,  th:-y  have  taught  no  truth  to  inspire  or 
planted  on  beli':^f  to  raus"  mortal  man  above  the  clod  of  tlie  valley 
or  the  dvmg  bea.-t  of  the  tield. 

From  an  antique  age  the  intellects  graven  on  the  tablets  ot 
human  Erreatness  havf  bowed  in  humility  before  the  Divine. 

Tlie  doubter  dem.ands  m.iracles  in  our  generation  and  discredits 
them  because  they  claim  they  are  not. 

As  large  a  demand  is  made  on  our  belief  by  Nature  every  day  a.s 
on  our  faith  by  miracles. 

Repulsive  ooze  and  slime,  touched  by  the  magic  of  Natures 
breath,  smile  m  the  blo.s.soms'  colors  to  plea.sc  the  eye  and  bestow- 
in  fruit  and  gram  food  upon  the  multitude  of  earth. 

Not  all  the  wit  and  mind  of  men  have  produced  a  blade  of  gra.ss 
or  gain  of  wheat. 

That  Is  done  only  In  the  workshop  of  the  elements.  Man  can 
cultivate  and  improve.  He  cannot  impart  the  life  cr  control  the 
alchemv  of  the  trai^.sformation  from  the  useless  and  unpron\i  r.ig 
to  the  beauty  that  pleases  and  the  use  that  supports  human  life. 

Nature's  works  in  their  final  analysis  are  daily  miracles.  Tlicy 
defy  our  understanding  and  niock  all  human  knowledge. 

The  w;se.-t  and  most  eloquent  atheist  who  ever  lived  could  r.c  •  tell 
whv  a  potato  grows  when  placed  in  the  ground 

S'ill  he  dciucd  all  religions  because  he  could  not  e.xplam  the 
human  resurrection  taught  by  Christ  and  Mo.^es. 

Walk  in  the  for.-st.  on  the  plain,  by  the  complaining  sea,  in  the 
mrun'-aln  ranges,  wher'^  the  eternal  snows  mantle  in  spotlrss  purity 
the  loftiest  summits  of  the  world,  like  Na*ti:e's  ve.^tments  on  the 
mighty  altars  of  the  ever-living  G:xl. 

Here  in  the  va.st  cathedral  domes  and  on  the  altar.^,  not  reared  by 
m.^rtal  hand.-,  we  mu-t  interpret  and  understand. 

Those  enduring  tokens  have  seen  the  Chaldean  shepherds  watch 
th'  ir  flocks.  They  saw  the  A.-.s'>Tian  build  Nn^.cvah  and  Babylcn  m 
It.-  last  night  of  tiimultuous  revelry  and  drui.ken  riot. 

The  conquering  legions  of  Cyrus,  the  Persian,  passed  In  review 
before  them. 


They  witnessed  .Mrxander's  .-slaughtering  march  and  drunken 
death  in  distant  As;a. 

They  stood  en  the  picket  line  of  th-  ages  whm  Cae.sar  fell  beneath 
tli.>  hand  of  Erutu.-  in  the  Roniaii  s.'oate  chamber,  and  when  A'tila, 
the  Hun,  retreated  after  failing  to  crush  the  Chribtlan  world  at 
Chalons. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  s.'elng  the  invisible. 

To  all  such  those  mute  but  mighty  witneFvsos  thur.der  as  the 
cloud-wrapped  summit  cf  Smai  spoke  to  Mosts. 

Wlu  n  we  pass  through  Nature's  aisles,  beneath  the  heaven's 
fr.tted  \auU,  where  the  swH-t  ii-Ilucnec  of  the  Plel.icies  bi  ams  from 
afar,  and  Arcturus  still  guides  his  sons  as  in  the  days  nf  .Job,  and 
th'^  solemn  anth-.^m  of  the  I'ras.'less  tides  sounds  the  knell  of  i^n.-.-mg 
ctiuuries.  we  feel  the  truth  that  things  moving  under  tnn'.ersal  h'.ws 
are  great'?r  than  men,  and  that  all  this  is  not  a  sy.-;('m  of  mere 
chance,  temp.ri  d  by  acclden^  bu'  th.it  the  Lord  God  ordered  it 
from  the  bigmnmg  and  reigneth  now  .ir.d  ftrevtr. 


THE    sen  PTOR 

I  saw  a  sculptor  chisel  from  flawless  marble  the  forni  of  one  who 
lived  for  sell.  On  the  statU'.-'s  granite  ba.se  was  carved  his  name, 
his  birth,  h's  death. 

How  sjon  the  centuries  blot  out  the  inscriptions  and  d'-troy  the 
work  oi  man!     Sucii  memories  perish  utterly  Jroin  tlv'  ♦■.irth 

I  saw  another  who  \%TOte  the  unselfish  story  of  his  life  on  the 
ine.xtingui-hable  page  of  the  human  heart,  so  that  the  touch  of 
Nature  made  him  akin  to  all  the  world.  For  him  the  sculpV(jrs  of 
every  age  shall  give  their  taU  nts;  the  Inscription  shall  not  fade 
away,  for  every  generation  shall  renew  them;  memory  levies  tribute 
on  the  ages,  for  as  he  lived  for  others,  so  does  th.-  future  live  his 
deeds  and  thoughts  anew. 

-  SiiCiir.an, 


Disabled  American  Veteran.s'  Legislative  I*io{^iam 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

(!F   M:.-'S[SS!rri 

I.\  THE   HOUSE   OK  IJEl'HESEXTATI VES 
Mcndcy.  Srj:tc?iib-r  25.  1939 


LEGISLATIVE    PROGRAM    OF    THE    DL'^ABLED    AMERICAN    VET- 
ERANS   OF    THE    WOULD    WAR 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  rtm.arks  in  the  Rhcord,  I  insert  the  legislative 
program  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  of  the  World 
War.  which  I  commend  to  the  consideration  of  the  member- 
ship of  the  House. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  legislation  at  this  special 
ses.-ion  w:Il  be  confined  to  the  question  of  neutrality,  and 
tha'  consideration  of  veterans'  If-gislation  will  be  postponed 
until  the  regular  session. 

In  the  meantime  I  trust  every  Mepiber  of  the  Hoii.sc  will 
study  this  program,  as  wtUl  as  the  programs  to  be  submitted 
by  the  other  veterans'  organizations. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

N.\T10N.^L    LEGISLATIVE    PROGR.AM,    DISABLED    AMERICAN    VETrERANS 

(Adopted  bv  the  nineteenth  annual  convention  at  Boston,  August 

19:39  I 

1  Th.at  the  DAY.  independently  and  iti  c'^opc'-at  ion  with  other 
patriotic  organizations,  aggressiv.'ly  combat  all  forms  t.f  subversive 
movements Valculated  to  d'-stroy  the  American  form  of  government. 

2.  That  the  D  A  V,  while  supportiiet  all  worthy  movemcnis  for 
better  international  undei standings,  conimue  to  adNOcaie  p;..pjr 
military  aiul  nav.il  prep.irt  dness. 

3.  That  all  ho.^pitaMzed  serviee-c.mnected  W  )rld  War  veteran.s 
receive  total  ratings  while  ho<pualiz-d, 

4.  That  all  service-connected  disabled  veterans  sh.ill  be  paid  the 
same  stai^.dard  of  compensation:  Provided.  Tlu'.t  .oiv  statutory 
award  to  which  a  veteran  is  entitled  shall  not  be  disturbed 

5  T!:at  thrre  be  reenacted  the  "pre'-u.mp' ion  of  S' aindness" 
chiti  e  of  the  World  War  Veteran.;  Ac*   .  L  .June  7.   1024 

6  Tl-.,it  'h're  be  a  modification  of  th  ■  piesent  striogent  regula- 
tion _'overiiiog  the  Disabled  Emerger.cy  Officers'  Retirement  Aet 

7.  iliat  the  D  .■X  V.  continue  its  policy  of  urgiiu'  sites  for  hos- 
pitals according  to  the  de.is.ty  of  the  miluary  p.)i.u:ation  rather 
than  locating  the  institutions  according  to  congressional  district. 
State,  county,  or  city  lines 

8.  Tliat  the  policy  be  cootlnu'xl  of  improving  and  exti  ndinq  ex- 
isting  hospitals   rather   than  cstablu-hing   uew   n..  .itutions,  except 
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i:i  rxtraordinarj'  cases  where  the  dcuslty  of  the  military  population 
Justifies  new  projects 

9  Tliat.  through  Executive  orders  or  legislation,  the  D.  A.  V. 
urge  stricter  enforcement  cf  present  preferences  under  the  United 
Slates  civil  service. 

10.  Tliat  in  all  cases  in  which  n  disabled  veteran  is  to  be  skipped 
on  the  civil-ser\nce  register  and  a  nonvetoran  or  a  nondisabled 
veteran  selected,  the  bervicf^-connected  disabled  veteran  shall  be 
furnished  with  written  reasons  why  he  was  not  selected  and  be 
tulorded  an  opportunity  to  rebut. 

11.  Tliat  persoTW  who  did  not  serve  in  time  of  war  should  not  be 
classified  as  veterans  in  the  matter  of  prelerence   in  civil  service. 

12  That  if  appropriate  preferences  looking  toward  actual  ap- 
pointment in  Federal  lobs  are  obtainable  the  present  points  added 
to  earned  ratings  may  be  traded  for  such  preferences. 

13  That.  (  xcept  in  ca^cs  of  fraud,  a  compensation  rating  that  has 
coTiTiiued  for  5  consecutive  years  shall  not  be  reduced  during  the 
liletime  ol  the  veteran. 

14.  That  all  privileges  that  now  go  to  veterans  under  the  W.  P.  A. 
shall  be  extended  to  wives  of  disabled  veterans  in  casts  in  which 
the  v.'teran  hlms'  If  cannot  p?rform  W.  P.  A.  duties,  and  the  same 
prlviltges  shall  be  extended  to  ihe  widows  of  deceased  veterans. 

15.  Tha'  the  present  coiapjusalion  rates  siuall  be  increased  at 
tlie  rate  of  10  percer.t  when  the  veteran  reachts  45  years,  ar.o':her 
lu  pfreent  at  the  age  of  55  years,  and  another  10  psrccnt  at  the  age 
of  60  years. 

16  That,  In  addition  to  the  present  quota  of  appointments  to 
We'Jt  Point  and  Annapolis,  there  shall  be  one  appointment  and  one 
alternate  for  each  academy  from  each  of  the  nine  corps  areas  for 
the  sons  of  wartime  disabl'^d  veteriins. 

17  That  the  rate  of  interest  on  loans  on  Government  ineurance 
be  reduced  to  3^8  percent 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOxN.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  September  25,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  PQRTLAl^^D    (OREG.)    SHOPPING   NEWS 


Mr.  ANGELL.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks   in   the   Record,   I   include   the   foliowing   editorial 
from  the  Portland  Shopping  News,  of  Portland,  Oreg.: 
[Prom  the  Portland  (Oreg.)  Shopping  News] 

NFtTR-^LITY 

The  most  important  question  confronting  this  Nation  and  its 
cltlzrns  today  is  that  for  which  Ctongrcss  has  been  called  Into 
special  session:  "Shall  we  ci  ehall  we  not  sell  aims  to  warring 
nations  so  that  they  make  make  more  wax  or  finish  their  fight  witli 
quicker  d.spatch?  " 

It  is  a  grievous  question,  this,  that  we  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  answer,  and  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion  on 
It  Yet  wc  should  be  proud  that  tlie  men  we  have  elected  to  head 
the  Natkn's  legislative  ar.ci  executive  branches  arc  able  to  view  and 
debate  It  wltliout  any  cheap  truckliog  to  national  or  individual 
grt-i  d.  The  view.s  ol  Mr.  RooEerelt,  Mr.  Borah.  Mr.  Nye,  or  Mr,  Taft 
may  dltfer,  but  they  are  honest  and  sincere  in  their  individual 
beliefs. 

On  one  point  the  mind  of  America  is  very  much  in  acxord.  'We 
do  not  want  to  grow  rich  on  others'  troubles,  nor  profiteer  upon  a 
war-torn  world.  Neither  do  we  wish  to  be  unfair  in  our  dealing 
witli  tho.se  powers  which  dep)end  upon  this  land  as  a  source  of 
Kupp'v. 

Having  thus  raised  a  h«nner  of  fairness  to  others,  let  us  be  fair 
also  to  America.  All  war  Is  a  blcrw  at  the  world.  Death  and 
de])resfjion  are  its  team  mates.  The  creation  in  this  cotintry  of  a 
huL'e.  artificially  created  armaments  industry  to  feed  the  guns  of 
Europe  while  they  belch  would  be  a  monstrous  economic  bubble 
waiting  to  burst.  It  would  flourish  for  a  time  "like  the  green  bay 
tree,"  but  Its  eventual  collapse  might  plunge  this  Nation  into  a 
pit  of  economic  upheaval. 

It  Is  prgued  on  the  other  "ide  that  ,since  Britain  and  France  have 
undertaken  to  crush  "Hitlerism."  we  should  not  unfairly  deprive 
them  of  American  supplies,  while  the  Nazis  have  a  vast  storehouse 
of  Russian  supplies.  This  sentiment  Is  very  strong,  but  it  shcnild 
be  tempered  vlth  calm  discretion. 

Europe's  endless  quarrels  must  have  proved  by  this  time  that  the 
pre.-ervatlon  of  American  dcm.ocracy  Is  the  primary  purpose  of  our 
sense  of  civilization.    The  course  before  us  must  not  be  one  of 


"power  politics."  Neither  should  we  plunge  into  the  mnd  whirl 
of  war  production  without  serious  thinking.  This  is  a  land  tl\at 
has  built  Its  civilization  and  its  greatness  on  the  fruits  of  peace — 
not  on  the  fruits  of  war. 

Let  us  remember  the  old  fable  of  the  man  who  sowed  dra?on's 
teeth  and  reaped  a  crop  of  soldiers.  America  must  not^  sow 
dragon's  teeth  by  selLing  guns  to  rival  powers. 


One    Hundred    and    Fiftieth    Anniversary    of    the 

Bill  of  Rights 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SOL  BLOOM.  OF  NEW  YORK,  SEPTEMBER  25 

1939 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  therein  the  following 
address  on  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  cf  the 
passage  of  the  Bill  of  Rights: 

On  this  day,  150  years  ago,  was  erected  one  of  the  milestones  of 
American  liberty.  The  Congress,  after  long  and  careful  considera- 
tion, on  September  25.  1789.  agreed  upon  the  amendments  to  ths 
Constitution  which  became  the  Bill  of  Rights, 

From  the  hour  of  ratification  until  this  hour,  every  person  In 
the  United  States  has  been  secure  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  right  to 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

As  we  all  knew,  the  Constitution  was  ratified  with  misgivings, 
because  that  great  charter  did  not  contain  specific  barriers  against 
governments!  viotation  of  individual  rights  and  immunities.  The 
frameis  cf  the  Constitution  pointed  out  that,  since  the  powers  of 
the  new  Government  were  enumerated  and  limited,  individual 
rights  could  not  be  invaded.  But  the  people  demanded  more. 
They  demanded  that  the  Ck^vernment  they  were  creating  should 
be  held  down  by  positive  written  law,  barring  it  forever  from  en- 
croaching upon  individual  rights  and  liberties.  'Upon  the  assvirance 
that  Congress  would  heed  this  demand  and  bring  forth  the  desired 
amendments  for  the  people's  approval,  the  Constitution  was 
ratified. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  First  Congress,  cs^aniied  April  6,  1789, 
James  Atodison,  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  fulfilled  his  pledge 
to  presis  for  a  Bill  of  Rights.  He  met  with  opposition  and  excuses 
for  delay — and  they  were  good  excuses.  Congress  was  swamped 
with  business.  It  was  organizing  the  new  Government.  Its  first 
duty  wa£  to  raise  revenue.  It  had  to  regulate  commerce  and  ship- 
ping. Great  executive  departments  had  to  be  set  up,  and  the 
Judicial  department  had  to  t>e  organiaed.  In  the  midst  cf  this 
creative  woik  Congress  was  forced  to  deal  with  Indian  cations 
that  threaterted  war  on  the  borders.  The  relations  between  Con- 
gress and  the  Executive  had  to  be  defined.  The  President  g  power 
of  removal  raised  a  p>aramount  constitutional  question  that  con- 
sumed much  time  in  debate. 

Members  protested  that  amendments  to  t^M^  Constitution  should 
wait  until  the  Government  was  put  cm  Its  feet.  "Why,"  tliey 
cried,  "you  have  net  even  chosen  the  seat  of  government!" 

With  great  skill  and  persistence,  Mr.  ^ladison  pressed  for  consider- 
ation of  a  Bill  of  Rights.  Others  In  the  Senate  worked  to  the 
same  end  Tlie  promi.ses  to  State  conventions  were  held  up  as  a 
sacred  obligaUon  upon  Congress.  Pressure  from  the  States  haa  its 
eSect,  Many  State  conventions  had  recommended  amendments 
wh:ch  they  regarded  as  essential  for  the  preservation  of  individual 
security. 

All  these  proposals  were  debated  at  length  in  Congress.  The 
discussions  covered  the  history  of  the  struggles  for  liberty  through- 
out the  ages,  and  aU  the  methods  whereby  men  had  sought  to  evolve 
governments  which,  while  protecting  them,  could  be  prevented  from 
tyrannizing  over  them. 

It  is  a  pity  that  the  papers  of  Congress  were  lost  when  the  British 
burned  the  Capitol  in  1314.  for  these  papers  contained  the  details 
of  all  proceedings  which  developed  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  outcome  of  the  debate  was  the  adoption  by  House  and  Senate 
of  a  resolution  submitting  specific  constitutional  amendments  to 
the  State  legislattires.  On  the  same  day  Congress  adopted  the 
following  resolution: 

"Resolved,  That  a  Joint  committee  of  both  Houses  be  appointed 
to  wait  on  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  request  that  he 
would  recommend  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer,  to  be  observed  by  acknowledging,  with 
grateful  hearts,  the  many  and  signal  favors  of  Almighty  God, 
especially  by  affording  thtm  an  opportunity  peaceaWy  to  establish 
a  constitution  of  government  for  their  safety  and  happiness." 
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At  this  time,  when  the  Hberty  of  mankind  is  trampled  upon  by 
many  dictators,  and  when  free  governments  are  destroyed  bv  brutal 
aggressors,  the  American  people  may  well  renew  their  Erantude 
and  thanks  to  ihe  Almighty  for  preserving  this  freo  country. 
ThanKs  to  divine  Providence  and  their  own  valor,  the  people  won 
their  libertv,  and  up  to  this  hour  they  have  regained  mastery  over 
their  own  Govcn.metit.  n,-=  well  as  mxaintaming  their  Independence 
against  all  foremn  assault. 

In  times  of  stre-.s  many  attempts  have  b^en  made  by  omcrrs  of 
governm-'nt  to  violate  the  rights  of  individu-ds.  The.se  attcmpt.s 
have  been  made  by  Congress.  Presidents,  courts,  and  States.  Con- 
gress has  sought  to  penalize  men  for  free  speech.  It  has  tried  to 
impose  a  censorship  over  the  press.  It  has  tried  to  authorize 
unLiwful  search  and  seizure  of  private  papers.  It  has  tried  to 
pluce  men  twice  in  J-cp.irdv  for  the  same  olTon.-e  It  ha^  tried  to 
take  private  pmpprtv  without  compensation.  It  has  tried  to  .subject 
men  to  impri.'^oimient  at  hard  labor  without  an  indictment.  It 
has  tried  to  deny  to  an  accused  man  the  right  to  cr;nIront  h;s 
acciisers.  It  has  tried  to  give  the  Government  ihe  right  to  appeal 
a  case  in  which  the  accu.scd  was  acquitted  by  a  Jury.  It  has  ined 
to  make  a  crime  cut  of  an  act  which  was  rot  a  crime  when  it  was 
committed.  It  has  tried  to  compel  a  man  to  testify  aeainst  him- 
self. It  has  tr'Pd  to  force  the  tran.sfer  to  Fed^  ral  court  of  a  case 
which  had  a1r(ady  been  constitutionally  d.^cidcd  by  a  State  court. 
It  has  tried  to  enforce  bills  of  attainder 

In  all  these  cases  the  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Ruthts  wei? 
invoked  to  protect  the  individual,  and  the  courts,  obeying  the 
people's  supreme  law,  held  all  these  so-calkd  laws  L'f  Congress  to 
be  null  and  void 

President-;  hav-  attempted  to  .=v.ppress  free  speech.  Tliey  have 
tried  t'>  take  private  property  without  compen.sation.  They  have 
tried  to  subject  civilians  to  trial  by  court  martial  when  the  civil 
courts  were  open.  Thev  have  tried  to  brine  men  from  distant 
States  I'or  trial  m  the  District  of  Columbia  They  have  sanctioned 
the  steulm-i  of  private  papers  by  Army  oi!icer--  and  have  tried  to 
convic   r.v'V.  on   the  strm^nh  of  the.-o   st(i:-'n   papers. 

In  all  these  ca.ses  the  courts  have  intervened  to  proTct  the  indi- 
vidual atzainst  the  arbitrarv  and  unlawful  acts  of  Presidents.  Ad- 
dressint:  l^self  dircctlv  to  the  unlawful  act  of  a  President  the 
Supreme  Court  said:  "No  man  in  this  country  is  so  high  that  he 
IS  ab've  the  law." 

Corr\ipt  judize?  have  tried  to  defraud  and  oppress  individuals  in 
violation  cf  the  Bill  of  Riqhts.  Congress  has  impeached  and  re- 
moved svich  judges  from  cffl^e. 

The  States  have  repeatedly  tried  to  deprive  individuals  of  life, 
liberty,  and  property  in  vioiation  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the 
court.s  have  protected  such  individuals. 

Treaties  have  been  made  which  violated  the  constitutional  rights 
of  individual.^  and  the  courts  have  "ict  the-e  treaties  aside. 

No  act  of  Cor, sire  s.  no  order  c  f  a  President,  no  judgment  of  a 
court,  no  law  of' a  State,  and  no  ireaty  i.--  valid  if  it  violates  the 
supreme  law  cmbodi<  d  in  the  B.ll  of  Rights. 

Duriiiit  war  the  peoole  willingly  impose  restrictions  upon  them- 
selves and  the  Government  may  imprsi'  restrictions  under  the 
Constitution  But  even  during  war  indr.ic'Mal  rights  secured  bv 
the  Bill  of  R.cht,-  cannot  be  violated.  Neither  Congress  iior  the 
Presidi'nt  nor  the  couris  can  suspend  the  Bill  of  Ri.^hts  on  account 
of  wiir  Come  what  may— peace  or  war—the  ru-ht  of  life,  liberty, 
and  property  is  secure  in  the  United  State.' 

A  great  American  sta"e'=man  h.as  said  of  the  B'll  of  Ri':hts; 
•Such  provisions  as  these  are  not  mere  command-,  'ihey  withhold 
power  The  instant  any  officer,  of  whatever  kind  or  grade.  tra.;s- 
^res'^es  them  he  ceases  to  act  as  an  otficer.  He  becomes  a  tres- 
passer a  despoiler.  a  lawbreaker,  and  all  he  machinery  of  the  law- 
may  be  set  111  motion  for  his  restraint  or  punishment." 

No  American,  looking  out  upon  the  world  today,  can  fail  to  be 
^hocked  and  grieved  by  the  sufferings  of  peoples  who  have  lost  their 
hbertv  In  some  cases  thev  had  very  little  liberty  to  lose.  In 
other 'ca.ses  thev  were  not  vigilant  in  preserving  their  hberty.  In 
still  other  instances  brave,  vigilaitt,  and  honorable  nations  have 
been  destroyed  by  ^t^onger  neighbors. 

Current  events  reinforce  the  les=on  of  history  by  showing  how 
difficult  it  is  for  mankind  to  gain  and  hold  liberty.  The  Americans 
150  years  atto  thanked  Almiqhty  God  for  affording  them  an  oppor- 
tuni'tv  "peacp;:blv  to  establish  a  constitution  of  government  for 
their  .-afety  and  haopme-s."  We  cf  today  have  150  stront?er  reasons 
for  'jr.ititude  to  thf."  Almiithtv.  for  we  enjoy  tested  and  tried  security 
and  liberty.  Anierican  liberty  is  no  expenmont.  It  is  our  sacred 
inheritance  Wh.it  wrs  wen  by  our  fath.ers  we  must  held.  Upon 
'ach  generation  falls  the  duty' of  safeguarding  the  great  treasure, 
ihe  pre.'iius  jewel  of  liberty.  The  generations  before  us  have  dune 
their  ciiitv      We  must  do  o'urs  if  our  children  are  to  be  free. 

Our  immediate  dutv  now.  as  I  see  it.  is  to  safeguard  our  liberty 
bv  kt'epim;  oift  of  other  nations'  wars.  It  is  ca.sy  to  get  Into  war. 
but  som.etimes  naMons  have  lost  their  liberty  by  pkuming  into 
unnectss.u-v  war.  No  triumph  in  any  war  we  might  wage  could 
brinu'  n-.  u'reater  liberty  than  we  alreadv  enjov.  We  risk  nothing 
by  remaining  at  peace.  We  risk  everything  when  we  engage  in  war 
to  right  the  wrongs  of  the  world. 

"Our  liberties  we  prize,  our  rights  we  will  maintain"  is  the  motto 
of  one  of  our  States.  This  breathes  the  spirit  of  individual  do- 
mestic liberty  and  national  defensive  strength.  Liberty  and  valor 
go  hand  m  haiid.  With  individual  rights  secure,  with  vigilance  on 
our  watchtowers.  with  the  swf-rd  of  might  in  our  hands,  and  with 
the  smil  •  of  God  Imhting  the  flag  above  us  we  can  hold  fast  our 
liberty  aiid  independence. 


Once  Burned 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

PION.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESEXTATlVES 
Mcnday.  September  23.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  E\T:NING  POST 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Spraker.  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  reni.iiks  in  the  Record.  I  in;lude  the 
following  ediur.ii!  from  tit-'  Saturday  Evening  Po>i  of 
November  18,  1933,  cntilled  "Once  Burned": 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  November  18.  193.3  1 

ONTE    nUKNED 

The  German  people  have  been  simiularly  unfortimate  in  their 
leaders,  for  their  Government  has  twice  been  headed  by  a  me£talo- 
maniac  within  the  past  2u  years.  Apparently  Germany,  as  ex^ m- 
pliiied  in  Hitler,  has  forg'.tten  nothing  and  has  learned  nothing. 
On  the  otlier  hand,  the  Allies  were  '•ingul.irly  stupid  in  imposing 
on  Germany  a  treaty  that  contained  in  it  the  germs  cf  a  new 
European  war.  Apparently,  the  only  tlnng  that  Germany  got  from 
the  most  disastrous  war  in  the  history  of  the  world  waa  i  n.ew  kind 
of  militarism,  and  France  a  new  and  not  wholly  unwarranted  case 
cf  the  jitter- 

Di--armament  is  not  the  Immediate  answer.  The  pir  ;int:  of  the 
new  Hitl  r  mi'itansm  and  the  revision  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  on 
a  good-will  bas:s  i;  the  only  answer  Then,  and  only  then,  will 
disarmament  be  on  the  agenda.  In  1914  the  Kai.ser  came  to  the 
fi-rks  of  the  road  and  cho.se  thr  path  that  led  d.  wn  to  the  hell  of 
war.  Hitler  treads  the  same  way  today.  In  his  da\-  President 
Wilion  advanced  a  weak  theory  that  the  Kaiser  and  the  German 
people  were  two  and  divisible.  There  seems  to  be  snail  doubt 
that  today  Hitler  and  the  German  people  are  one  and  indivijible. 

Even  so,  we  cannot  believe  that  a  new  European  war  is  po-sible. 
Fit  if  there  is  one  If^sson  that  stands  out  clearly  fcr  even  the 
dumbest  to  read,  it  is  that  under  modern  cenditions  victors  m  war 
are  losers  m  peace  no  less  than  the  conquered  As  ;.  matter  of 
fact.  Germany's  defeat  and  disarmament  gav  her  certain  very  real 
advantages  o'ver  the  victors — advantages  that  were  working  to 
bring  her  back  to  a  d.sirable  place  in  the  commercial  sun. 

America's  cour.se  in  the  present  situation  and  in  every  future 
situation  that  threatens  a  European  war  is  clear.  We  n  ust  use  '  ur 
good  offices  in  every  way  possible  to  prevent  war.  but  11  war  comes 
in  spite  of  every  effort  that  we  can  make,  we  must  retirr  within  our 
di  fcn.ses  and  refuse  to  be  drawn  into  it  on  any  pretext.  We  shall, 
of  course,  be  prepagandiiied,  threatened,  and  insulted  We  shall 
have  to  listen  to  all  the  old  arguments  and  abuse,  an.l  stand  out 
anamsT  the  same  msidiou  .  3mi  undercover  intlu'-nces  social  iiMd 
busm.ess,  that  were  so  influential  m  bnnt;ing  us  into  the  last  war. 
TTie  hot-heads,  the  profiteers,  the  .social  and  business  interna- 
tionalists— all  the  old  propagandists  will  once  more  be  UU  in  front 
shouting  for  war  It  will  again  be  played  up  as  someth.ng  fine  and 
holy.  But  most  of  us  have  not  forgotten  how  sordid  and  destructive 
it  was  and  how  sordid  and  destructive  the  aftermath  is 
List  v;e  foreet  U  i  u^  ca-t  tin  .  .ur  \\:<r  f'ccrunt  brietl,-: 
Glory.  More  than  a  hundred  thousand  dead,  other  hundreds  of 
th"usa:.ds  maimed  or  gasping  out  a  mis  Table  existence  from  gas 
and  -h«il  shock. 

War  profits.  A  short  period  of  white  lights  and  champagne  for 
th  '  few.  long  years  of  poverty  and  misery  for  the  many 

W;<.r  debts.  Billions  shot  away  for  whuh  we  are  paying  and  our 
children  will  continue  to  pay 

War  loans.  Most  of  the  debtors  defaulting.  The  oth  -rs  tiymg  to 
save  face  bv  token  or  inconsiderable  paymfn;s 

The  big  laugh  and  the  last  lauch.  "A  war  to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  '      \\  war  to  end  war  " 

All  the  wur  profits  wen"  cnunterfeit  money  All  the  war  loans 
are  being  paid  m  conversation  All  the  cheer.-,  for  Uncle  Sam. 
sending  his  vou'h  to  the  trendies  and  lending  his  d  illars  to  the 
Alius,  have  changed  into  sikmts  and  snarls  at  Uncle  Shykxk. 
international  sucker.  All  the  high  ideals  are  moldning  in 
graves  of  tho.se  who  fought  for  them. 

If,  as,  and  when  we  are  confronted  with  a  similar  situation 
must  be  strong  to  resist  propaganda,  strong  to  resist  so-called 
profits,  and  strong  to  defend  ourselves.  We  must  not  be  too  proud 
to  fi'.;ht  a  defen.-ive  war  for  our  country  if  it  is  atta-ked.  but  we 
must  be  too  sensible  to  take  sides  in  Europe's  quairels.  By  all 
nuans  let  us  u.se  our  good  offices  to  prevent  war,  but  let  no  one  in 
or  out  of  the  administration,  by  word  or  act,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
commit  us  to  becoming  a  party  to,  or  an  ally  or  asscciate  in,  any 
new  E\iropean  war. 

The  declaration  of  Mr.  Davis  at  Geneva  that  "we  are  in  no  way 
politically  alined  with  any  European  power"  is  reas.'-uring,  but  we 
must  be  on  the  alert  to  make  sure  that  neither  pressure  nor  cir- 
cumstance modifies  that  statement.  President  Wilson  was  reelected 
because  he  kept  us  out  of  war. 
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For  the  moment  disarmament  Is  a  losing  cause.  We  must 
Btrengthen  rather  than  weaken  our  defenses,  but  with  one  pur- 
pose— to  keep  out  of  war  and  to  be  so  well  prepared  that  warlike 
nations  will  hesitate  to  attack  us.  Just  as  our  economic  national- 
Ism  has  no  other  than  a  defensive  motive  behind  It,  so  must  our 
preparedness  have  no  other  motive  behind  it  than  isolation  from 
another  world  war. 

Washington  was  eternally  right  when  he  told  us  to  mind  our  own 
business  and  to  keep  out  of  European  quarrels.  Though  it  is  the 
fashion  to  regard  the  Constitution  as  outmoded  and  Wa.shington's 
admonitions  as  old  stuff,  both  were  never  more  up  to  the  minute 
than  they  are  today. 


Do  We  Want  Neutrality  or  War  Trade? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  BERNARD  J.   GEHRMANN,   OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  sent 
by  me  in  reply  to  the  very  large  number  of  letters  I  have 
received  from  citizens  of  Wisconsin  with  regard  to  American 
neutrality: 

FtlciuIs  of  Wisconsin: 

I  hope  that  you  will  pardon  me  for  sending  you  a  form  letter  In 
answer  to  your  communication  stating  your  stand  on  this  war  crisis. 
I  appreciate  your  interest  in  this  most  important  issue  now  facing 
the  American  people.  I  realize  that  as  your  Representative  I  am 
faced  with  the  greatest  responsibility  of  my  entire  life.  My  action 
dcK'S  not  only  affect  nryself  or  my  family  but  it  could  very  well  be  re- 
sponsible for  plunging  us  into  another  world  war  that  I  am  certain 
would  be  vastly  more  destructive  than  was  the  last  one  and  wovild 
perhaps  end  our  democratic  form  of  government. 

Therefore  I  feel  that  all  my  constituents  are  entitled  to  know  my 
attitude,  I  am  determined  never  to  vote  to  send  a  single  one  of  our 
young  men  acrass  the  ocean  to  try  and  settle  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
unless  we  are  attacked.  I  am  against  the  repeal  of  the  present  arms 
embargo  and  shall  vote  to  retain  it. 

Well  do  we  remember  the  fateful  days  of  over  20  years  ago.  Under 
a  wave  of  emotionalism  and  hysterics  fanned  to  a  white  heat  by 
the  most  adroit  propaganda  we  embarked  upon  a  crusade  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  fight  a  war  to  entl  all  war. 
After  the  armed  conflict  was  over  and  the  facts  gradually  leaked  out 
we  found  that  the  m-ajor  propelling  force  which  drew  us  into  that 
War  was  to  protect  our  foreign  investments  and  to  protect  and  ex- 
pand our  commerce.  This  is  putting  it  bluntly.  But  the  facts  are 
that  our  commercial  and  foreign  policy  gradually  but  inevitably 
drew  us  into  the  world  confhct.  Twenty-two  years  have  passed,  and 
the  world  is  again  at  war.  Never  in  all  human  history  has  the 
armament  race  carried  on  on  such  a  gigantic  scale  as  today.  All 
the  loss  of  the  millions  of  young  men  and  all  the  destruction  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars  of  property  have  seemingly  been  for  naught.  Wars 
have  not  ceased,  nor  are  democracies  secure.  All  this  supreme 
sacrifice  has  been  in  vain  Instead,  in  Its  wake  we  have  the  most 
unprecedented  world  depression  with  Its  suffering  and  despair. 
Friendly  trade  relations  have  almost  been  destroyed.  Fear  has 
driven  nations  to  intense  nationalism.  Huge  national  debts  are 
breaking  the  backs  of  the  people,  and  the  heels  of  the  dictators  are 
crushing  out  the  last  vestige  of  human  rights  and  liberty.  The  sum 
total  of  that  supreme  effort  has  been  hate,  fear,  loss,  despair,  chaos. 

Everyone  is  for  peace.  At  least  everyone  says  so.  And  most 
Americans  will  tell  you  with  great  emphasis  that  they  don't  want 
this  country  to  get  mixed  up  in  another  European  war.  But  what 
we  want  and  what  we  get  are  sometimes  two  different  things.  And 
generally  the  thing  that  determines  Is  how  much  we  are  willing  to 
give  and  to  do  to  get  the  thing  we  want. 

America  will  not  stay  out  of  this  war,  nor  make  her  contribution 
to  world  peace,  unless  she  makes  up  her  mind  now  to  pay  the  price 
that  will  be  necessary.  We  have  got  to  decide  whether  we  will 
choose  peace  or  profits.  If  we  adopt  a  policy  of  allowing  war  trade 
to  go  on  by  selling  arms  and  war  materials,  we  would  start  straight 
down  the  road  that  led  to  the  World  War.  Our  munition  factories 
would  be  enlarged  to  meet  the  war  demand.  When  cash  gave  out, 
we  would  have  to  extend  loans  or  close  our  factories,  and  we  would 
have  to  help  those  who  have  been  buying  arms  from  us  to  win  the 
war.  In  this  connection,  the  following  figures  are  interesting;  Our 
trade  with  the  Allies  up  to  the  time  we  entered  the  war  amounted 
to  $7,000,000,000.  The  World  War  has  cost  to  date  over  $50,000,- 
000,000.  Here  is  another  way  of  looking  at  the  question  of  war 
profits:  In  the  last  war  the  United  States  sent  2,000.000  men  to 
France,  The  pay  for  that  period  they  were  there  was  about  $1,100,- 
000,000.     This  is  the   sum   which   one   corporation — United   States 


Steel — ^made  In  clear  profits,  over  and  above  all  taxes  In  1915-18. 
While  soldiers  fought  In  trenches  for  $1  a  dav.  Eugene  G.  Grace, 
president  of  Bethh  hem  Steel,  for  the  single  year  1918,  collected  a 
bonus  of  $1,386,193.  While  10.000.000  men  lost  their  lives,  the 
Du  Pont  Co.  paid  dividends  on  Its  common  stock  of  100  percent  in 
1916.  51  percent  In  1917.  26  percent  in  1918.  and  still  had  $50,000,000 
to  put  Into  a  new  dye  industry.  $47,000,000  to  buy  25  percent  stock 
ownership  of  General  Motors,  acquired  partial  control  of  26  other 
corporations.  While  5. 000. 000  women  were  being  left  widows, 
profits  In  munitions  companies  ranged  from  22  percent  to  943  per- 
cent. While  $208,000,000,000  were  being  spent  on  the  war,  profits 
In  1917  In  a  few  of  the  munitions  and  supplies  companies  ranged 
as  follows:  Nagel  Steel  Co.,  319  percent:  Utah  Copper  Co.,  200  per- 
cent: Calumet  &  Hecla,  800  percent;  Bethlehem  Loading  Co  362 
percent. 

Did  It  pay  to  choose  profits  from  munitions  sale  Instead  of  stay- 
ing out  of  the  bloody  confiict? 

Note  what  President  Wilson  himself  told  Frank  Cobb  the  night 
before  he  asked  Congress  to  put  us  into  the  World  War: 

"It  means  that  we  will  lose  our  heads  along  with  the  rest  and 
stop  weighing  right  and  wrong.  •  •  •  It  means  an  attempt  to 
reconstruct  a  peacetime  civilization  with  war  standards,  and  at  the 
end  of  the  wai  there  will  be  no  bystanders  with  sufficient  power  to 
influence  the  terms.  There  won't  be  anv  peace  standards  left  to 
work  with.     There  will  be  only  war  standards." 

The  whole  question  of  peace  or  war  for  America  is  being  threshed 
out  now  in  Congress.  The  American  people  must  make  their  choice 
about  profits  or  peace.  They  should  make  their  choice  known  to 
their  Representative  in  Congress.  This  is  a  choice  which  will  vitally 
affect  all  of  our  people.  Let  there  be  no  delay  in  the  peoples  deci- 
sion. If  there  is  prompt  action  by  the  people,  there  will  be  prompt 
action  by  the  Congress.  Let  that  action  be  for  peace  Instead  of 
profits. 

There  Is  one  other  important  phase  of  the  war-and-peace  question 
which  I  would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  In  closing.  That  Is 
the  question  of  who  shall  have  the  power  to  decide  on  peace  or 
war  when  we  are  not  attacked.  Many  of  you  know  that  there  have 
been  Introduced  In  this  Congress  various  proposals  to  give  the  peo- 
ple the  right  to  make  the  war  or  peace  decision  by  means  of  a 
Nation-wide  referendum  when  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  not  at- 
tacked. These  resolutions  have  been  introduced  in  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  They  ask  that  we  shall  not  engage  In  a  foreign 
war  unless  the  people  give  their  consent.  This  legislation.  I  believe, 
is  a  protection  which  should  be  given  to  the  people  who.  in  the  final 
analysLs,  pay  the  bills  in  blood  and  taxes. 

I  believe  that  Congress  will  act  as  soon  as  you  and  your  fellow 
Americans  make  your  desires  known  to  your  Representatives.  Let 
us  stay  out  of  foreign  conflicts  L«t  us  choose  neutrality  in  place 
of  profits.  Let  us  all  work  to  give  to  the  jaeople  the  right  to  vote 
on  foreign  wars.  These.  I  believe,  are  the  things  we  have  to  do  to 
stay  out  of  this  war.  We  must  be  ready  and  willing  to  help  the  world 
and  our  own  people  achieve  the  economic  security  which  is  the 
bedrock  of  a  peaceful  world.  Our  contribution  as  a  nation  should 
be  first  to  put  otir  house  in  order  and  give  to  the  world  an  example 
of  democracy  that  Is  working  for  all. 


Must  Stay  Neutral 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  IOWA  LEGIONNAIRE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therein  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Iowa  Legionnaire,  September  15,  1939,  entitled  "Must 
Stay  Neutral": 

[FYom  the  Iowa  Legionnaire  of  September  15,  1939] 

MtTST    STAT    NTOTRAL  / 

Will  the  United  States  eventually  get   Into  the  European   war? 

Not  unless  the  war  menaces  the  Western  Hemisphere — if  enough 
Americans  keep  sane. 

The  chances  of  Germany  and  her  possible  allies  offending  any 
nation  In  this  part  of  the  world  are  extremely  remote,  so  why  the 
widespread  belief  here  that  sooner  or  later  we  shall  engage  in  the  ' 
conflict? 

True,. Russia  and  Germany  are  In  a  pact  through  which  the  Nazis 
are  .receiving  munitions  and  supplies  and  may  get  military  aid 
from  the  Communists;  true,  that  while  Italy  Is  now  neutral,  she 
may  be  expected  to  Join  the  forces  fighting  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Poland;  and  true,  the  personal  sympathies  of  most  Americans 
are  with  the  latter  trio,  but  still  sober  thinking  and  study  should 
fire  every  one  of  us  to  vigorously  oppose   any  move   whatsoever 
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vhich  mirht  cost  the  life  of  a  single  Yankee  boy  under  the  exist- 
ing situation  over  there. 

Should  we  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  any  of  the  belligerents, 
transported  on  our  ships? 

Ninr'ty  percent  cf  Americans  say  no.  becauFe  of  what  that  policy 
caused  in  the  last  war. 

Should  we  sell  to  those  who  would  send  after  th-rm  and  pay 
ca'~h  on  delivery? 

Many  Amt-ricans  .say  yes.  ccntendln?  this  would  be  fair  and  neu- 
tral, but  knowing  it  would  help  only  one  side — the  side  most  of  us 
favcir.  without  risking  a  submarine  attack  from  the  other  side 
which  would  certainly  shoot  us  into  the  war  They  either  do  not 
or  do  not  want  to  realize  that  if  an  Amcrir.in  plant  prncluclnti  for 
British  and  French  purchases  were  to  be  blown  up  the  reaction 
here  would  be  like  it  would  be  if  a  vessr^l  of  ours  were  torpedoed 

We  loathe  nazi-ism  and  communism  alike.  We  guo'-sed  month.s 
aijo  that  Ru.ssia  and  Germany  would  unite,  because  their  Gowrn- 
nients  were  so  similar  We  have  said  and  written  repeatedly  that 
the  isms  of  both  .-should  be  banished  from  our  land  because  both 
would  destrov  Anierirani.-im. 

We  like  .snine  th.n'^s  about  Great  Britain  and  Frnnre.  and  our 
heart  aches  for  Poland.  CTiechoslovakia,  Austria,  and  Ethiopia  and 
the  victims  of  vicious  persrcution  m  Germany.  Rus.-ia,  and  Italy. 
We  earnestly  hope  the  i'^m«  of  Hitler.  Stalin,  and  Mussolini  are 
e.xtfrmmated  from  the  earth. 

But  we  saved  Great  Britain  and  France  at  heavy  loss  of  blood  and 
treasure  in  1917  18.  and  what  did  they  do  in  gratitude?  First, 
they  tried  to  draw  us  into  a  League  of  Nations  which  was  nothing 
more  nnr  less  than  an  alliance  of  the  victorious  powers  to  h,:-  domi- 
nated ccmpletelv  by  Biitam  with  5  votes  to  our  1  m  the  lower 
house.  They  damped  penalties  on  the  defeated  throutih  the 
Versailles  Treaty  which  made  it  a  volcano  of  hate.  They  agreed  at 
the  Hard;ng  Lmiitation  of  Armaments  Conference  to  scrap  ships— 
we  did  that  and  thev  i^crapped  blueprints.  They  refused  to  pay 
their  war  debts— now  with  those  of  other  allies  amounting  to 
$13,000.000,000 — insisting  it  was  our  war  as  much  as  theirs,  and 
that  we  should  willingly  take  that  burden  because  we  lost  so  many 
fewer  men  than  thev  did  in  battle.  They  let  Japan  bite  into 
Manchuria  and  rapf  China.  Italy  confiscate  Ethiopia,  and  Germany 
eobble  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  with  hardly  a  word  of  protest. 
They  tried  desp^'ratelv  to  induce  Russia  to  be  with  them  against 
the  Rome-Berlin  a.xi.s;  they  failed  to  do  with  "red"  Ru.ssia  what 
GiTmany  has  accrm[)lishfd"  and  their  euemits  in  recer.t  yoars  have 
been  doing  oulv  what  Britain  and  France  tried  to  rlo  for  cenuiries. 

In  the  light  of  th"se  facts,  the  American  people  should  retain  the 
utmost  balance  on  what  our  country's  course  should  be.  We  must 
above  everything  else  have  tmity  of  spirit  among  all  classes  and 
cieeds:  turn  blazing  resistance  to  destructive  isms  and  their  or- 
ganizations and  agents  among  us  and  make  the  country  simply  too 
hot  lor  foreign  spies.  We  must  support  our  Government  in  a 
naticnal-d'-fe!;se  program  th.cuch  which  we  m.ght  stand  alone  if 
need  he  aeain-^t  :!nv  probable  coalition.  We  must  let  tlic  world 
know  that  if  our  Ccntrress  declares  war  we  >hail  go  anywh-.To  U'.xler 
the  flag.  We  should  intensify  our  efforts  to  put  over  the  Les.;:''n"=: 
universal  service  bill.  We  should  try  to  expose  schemes  of  thuse 
who  would  thrust  us  into  fj^htiiu'  that  they  might  prcfit.  and  try 
to  winnow  dangerous  propaganda  from  the  fact:^  in  everything  we 
read  and  h.ear.  We  should  make  it  too  uncomfortable  for  prohtecrs 
on  food  and  other  articles  to  continue  their  n-'fariotis  practices. 
We  should  kffp  ever  in  mind  the  guaranties  of  fret-dom  provided  by 
the  Constituncn.  for  to  violate  them  is  to  act  like  the  Coinmun'sts 
and  Nazis, 

National  Commander  Stephen  F,  Chadwick  is  sounding  ringing 
appeals  for  America  to  stay  neutral.  Seventeen  wars  were  fought 
on  this  planet  between  Armistice  Day  and  the  outbreak  of  the 
present  conflict.  In  not  one  of  which  was  there  any  thought  of 
America  becoming  involved.  Norway.  Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  other  democracies  kept  neutral  m  the  last  war 
and  will  do  so  m  this  one;  why,  then,  mu^t  anyone  be  certain  that 
the  United  States  cannot  "2'  b'^cau-e  we  were  not  22  years  ago? 

America  must  stiiy  neu*Tal  if  it  can  be  done  with  honor  and 
security  To  that  i  nd  every  Legionnaire  and  every  other  loyal 
American  sh'Uild  commU  hlnl^clf  to  the  limit. 

War  veterans,  with  true  Americanism  which  fires  them  to  com- 
mendably  despise  both  nazi-ism  and  communism,  and  who  realize 
the  Ru---.«o-Gr'rman  Pact  may  force  .som.e  of  them  and  many  of 
their  snns  and  other  people's  sons  to  die  in  armed  conrlict,  are 
right  in  earnestly  protesting  against  red-hued  Earl  Browder  and 
bi-own-baked  rT:t/  Ktihti  and  their  Commu-Nazis  trying  to  justify 
It  in  Am.cr!c;in  institutions  which  the  ideologies  of  their  Euro- 
pean masters  would  destroy. 

Of  course,  their  are  two  ways  to  protest,  and  the  riitht  way  is  to. 
in  every  move,  uphold  the  Constitution  and  maintain  law  and 
order. 

President  Roosfvelt  will  call  a  special  session  of  Congress  to 
convene  October  2.  to  consider  American  policy  in  the  European 
situation,  the  daily  pre&3  was  reporting  when  this  paper  went  to 
press. 

It  is  entirely  within  reason  that  this  probable  date  was  >et  with 
thought  that  "by  then  the  more  than  1,000  000  World  War  veterans 
in  the  American  Legion  would  have  spoken  on  tiie  subject  tinough 
their  national  convention. 
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Mi.ss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr,  Speaker,  und-T  leave  to 
extend  my  remaik^  in  the  Record,  I  include  tl^e  following 
address  delivered  by  me  at  the  C.  C.  C.  Camp  Gilman. 
Cre.scent  City,  111.,  on  Sunday,  September  10.  1939 

The  question  now  uppermost  in  the  minds  of  all  /vmericans  is, 
Can  we  keep  out  of  the  whirlpotil  of  war  in  Europe? 

Several  small  nations  ol  Eurc  pp  manage  to  remain  neutral 
throughout  war  after  war  there  But  the  great  strt  ngth  of  the 
United  States  is  al.so  our  ^rreatest  weaknes.'--.  Foreign  nations  have 
learned  to  think  <-.{  America  as  a  rich  relative,  easily  persuaded  to 
kill  a  fatted  calf  for  every  prodigal 

Months  before  any  aggressor  trespassr-d  the  boundares  of  Poland 
an  army  of  diplomats  and  propagandists  invaded  the  I  nlted  States. 
Apparently  they  had  forgotten  how  we  insult eii  tlie  n  by  urging 
them  to  ri-pay  money  borrowed  in  the  World  War 

They  proelaimed  their  love  ir^r  u^  Tliey  flatten  1  and  made 
friends  with  men  occupying  responsible  Governme  it  positions. 
They  had  refused  to  join  tis  m  our  effort  to  preven  a  .l.ipanesc 
aggressor  from  eobbllng  up  Manchuktio  at  our  bark  door  in  the 
Orient  But  they  urged  us  to  lead  them  in  an  effort  o  suppress  a 
German  aggressor  on  their  front  pcirch  They  reiui:  deti  us  that 
the  League  of  Nations  was  an  American  suggestion 

The  League  of  Nations  is  a  splendid  ideal  It  is,  in  my  opinion, 
unconstitutional  For  under  the  Constlttition  the  power  to  declare 
war  resides  in  the  Co-n^^'ress  Tlie  League  of  Natmns  renders  this 
power  merely  formal  The  real  power  is  surrendered  to  diplom.its 
and  members  of  the  State  Dep.irlment.  who  are  appi  inted  by  the 
Pres  dent,  who.  moreover,  'pre  career  men.  who  survue  the  defeat 
of  President  after  President,  Su  far  we  have  never  found  men  lor 
these  positions  who  .seemed  to  know  how  to  cope  with  European 
diplomats.  Living  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  diplomatic  circles, 
they  forget  to  remember  that  we  are  no  longer  a  col  jiiy  of  Great 
Britai.i,  In  that  atmosphere  the  troubles  of  the  little  farmers  out 
here,  who  have  to  p;iy  their  share  of  the  bills  for  large  sums 
loaned  to  and  not  paid  back  by  foreign  neighbors,  s-em  very  far 
away.  The  Representatives  m  Congress,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
rcmindtd  once  every  2  years  that  they  are  not  elected  in  Great 
Britain  Congressmen  have  to  represent  people  who  have  come 
from  all  nationalities,  who  look  on  all  the  countries  as  mother 
countries,  who  remember  these  countries  tenderly  bat  independ- 
ently. 

It  is  not  only  pn^pagandists  from  the  democracies  who  ii.vaded 
us  Tlie  Germans  had  a  c.'.se  to  present  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
settling  the  World  War  was  unju-t.  and  the  United  States  did  not 
ratify  it  It  took  away  an  unfair  amount  ul  tcrnioiy  Germany 
was  a  noxious  weed  So  Gt  rmany  was  slushed  and  cut  until  noth- 
ing was  left  except  the  root  the  root  of  trouble  in  Germany-  -her 
overwhelming  ambition  to  be  as  great  as  any  other  European 
country. 

Unfortunately  for  the  German  cause,  however.  German  propa- 
gandists u-ed  Nazi  methods  v{  diplomacy  in  America.  They  or- 
ga:,ized  a  bund  Tliev  paraded  m  New  Yo.rk  in  Nazi  aiuf..rins  It 
was  as  If  a  widow  who  h.id  .- iiot  three  husbands  went  to  propose 
to  her  beloved  with  a  revo,\ir  bulging  cut  of  her  {locket.  To  such 
wooing  your  Uncle  Sam  has  been  polite  but  unenthu-iastic 

The  neutrality  bill  was  catapulted  upon  the  floor  of  the  Hou>e  so 
quickly  after  the  departure  of  the  English  King  and  (Jueen  lliat  it 
seemed  like  a  parting  -alute  to  them 

The  British  wanted  this  bill  because  it  revived  tlie  ca.sh-and- 
carry  provisions  of  the  present  law,  which  expired  this  sprint, 

ThP  casli-and-carry  clause,  as  Vvjti  know,  permits  waring  nations 
to  buy  arms  in  the  United  States,  providing  they  pay  cash  and 
carry  away  the  arms  in  ships  that  are  iiOt  American.  Japan  m  the 
Pacific  and  England  m  the  Atlantic  have  big  navu  s.  They  can  take 
advantage  of  this  law  and  prevent  their  enemies  talcing  advantage  of 
the  same  privilege 

The  House  of  Repri  sentatives  voted  down  this  p-ovision  and 
substituted  an  embargo  preventing  .-hipment  of  arms  The  Senate 
refu.-ed  to  consider  the  bill,  so  the  old  law  still  remains  in  force. 
Under  it  we  cau't  stiip  anus  to  fo'eign  naiioiis  m  tiie  present  war. 
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Those  who  voted  for  the  embargo  felt  that  the  traditional  Ameri- 
can policy  is  one  of  fairness  to  all  nations.  We  knew  that  England 
has  a  way  of  hookint:  up  with,  first,  Germany  against  France, 
then  France  against  Germany.  We  refustxl  to  hook  up  with  Eng- 
land ahead  of  time.  The  State  Department  had  already  issued  a 
regulation  short  of  war  restricting  trade  with  Germany — at  some 
expense  to  American  agriculture,  since  it  deprived  vis  of  the  German 
market  for  oil,  lard,  pork,  and  other  commcxlities.  So  far,  however, 
your  Congress  has  sincerely  tried  not  to  play  favorites  with  any 
nation. 

The  declaration  of  war  in  Europe  has  put  so  many  new  angles 
upon  all  our  current  problems  that  Congressmen  need  to  be  study- 
ing night  and  day.  The  coet  of  living  is  rising.  The  undertaker 
across  the  street  from  me  complauxs  that,  due  to  speculation  in 
Bteel.  the  price  of  caskets  has  risen  20  percent.  It's  growing  too 
exixnisive  to  live  and  almost  too  expensive  to  die.  The  umbrella  of 
our  Monroe  Doctrine  extends  over  Canada  to  our  north,  now  waging 
war  against  Germany  and  Mexico  to  the  south,  now  t>ecome  a 
base  for  German  ships  and  furnishing  them  oil  recently  taken  away 
from  Americans.  The  Congress  is  about  to  be  recalled,  asked  to  re- 
peal  the  arms  embargo,  urged  to  pass  a  cash-and-carry  provision. 

Congressmen  wUl  appreciate  that  this  is  a  very  grave  decision 
because  there  is  no  way  of  determining  in  advance  how  grave  it  may 
turn  out  to  have  been.  The  cash-and-carry  provision  is  as  easy  to 
evade  as  was  the  old  liquor  prohibition  law.  Cash  becomes  short 
term  credit — short  term  credits,  not  paid,  become  gifts  to  foreign 
nations.  It  puts  us  officially  and  permanently  upon  the  Europ>ean 
Fucker  list.  It  will  bring  the  European  war  to  the  borders  of  the 
United  States,  if  the  enemy  becomes  strong  enough,  or  acquires 
strong  enough  allies. 

The  chief  advoc:ates  of  the  cash-and-carry  provision  are  those 
uho  have  been  as  optimistic  about  the  Government  bond  market 
as  Wall  Street  speculators  were  about  the  stock  market  in  1928. 

In  July  when  the  notorious  lending  bill  was  being  studied  by  the 
House  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member,  I  asked  the  Secretary 
cf  the  Treasury,  who  was  a  witness,  whether.  In  view  of  the  danger 
of  war.  we  had  better  not  stop  so  much  borrowing  and  spendmg. 
He  disagreed  with  me.  Today  the  bond  market  is  contradicting  his 
Judgment. 

The  point  is  that  no  expert  can  tell  you  how  far  the  balloon  of 
Government  credit  can  be  .stretched  before  it  will  burst.  Your 
Government  is  not  In  the  same  condition  it  was  in  1917.  We  have 
been  borrowing  money  from  the  citizens  of  tomorrow,  eating  their 
bread.  Through  the  Government  agencies  working  like  moles  are 
people  who  sincerely  think  that  if  they  could  make  our  country 
into  something  resembling  Russia  they  would  be  doing  you  a  favor. 
Many  well-respecti'd  statesmen  believe  that  Lf  we  go  into  a  war  dic- 
tatorship, as  we  must  if  we  go  Into  a  war,  we  shall  not  emerge  once 
more  a  free  republic. 

We  have  forgiven  ourselves  the  mistake  we  made  In  1917.  If, 
knowing  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose,  we  go 
Into  this  one,  what  excuse  shall  we  give  the  next  generation? 

Some  of  us  think  that,  for  once,  England  has  muffed  her  cards.  In 
the  effort  to  suppress  Germany  are  they  not  playing  into  the  hands 
cf  a  more  powei-ful  menace?  This  war  would  not  be  going  on  if  It 
had  not  been  encouraged  by  the  Communist  dictator.  He  is  grow- 
ing rich  ujjon  it,  waiting,  apparently,  until  England,  Prance,  and 
Germany  are  too  weak  to  resist  anybody.  He  has  organizers  in  all 
the  countr.es.  including  the  United  States,  stirring  up  strikes  and 
discontent,  working  toward  a  world  revolution.  If  the  German 
dictator  is  a  wart  upon  the  nose,  the  Communist  dictator  Is  a 
cancer  upon  the  liver. 

In  the  debate  upon  neutrality  It  was  obvious  that  most  thought- 
ful Congressmen  felt  that  the  best  Interest  of  Americans  is  to  keep 
out  of  this  war.  Yet  the  thought  seemed  to  haunt  them  that 
again,  as  in  1917,  the  people  at  home  would  become  so  worked  up, 
the  pres.-ure  of  public  opinion  to  help  one  side  would  become  so 
great,  that  Congressmen  would  feel  forced  to  vote  for  war. 

For  that  reason  I  think  that  the  American  frontier  is  not  on  the 
Rhine  but  upon  your  own  dcxDrstep. 

It  is  dangerous  to  leave  public  opinion  to  be  created  by  the 
beaters  of  tom-toms.  Be  careful  not  to  say  to  your  neighbor  "We 
can't  stay  out.  We're  sure  to  get  into  it."  As  if  American  citizens 
have  no  more  control  over  our  destinies  than  turkeys  at  Thanks- 
giving time — not  that  I  care  when  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  so 
long  as  we  can  still  count  liberty  and  peace  among  our  blessings. 

Try  saying  Instead,  "We  must  remain  at  peace.  We  have  malice 
toward  none.  We  have  sympathy  for  all,  even  for  those  who  are 
misled." 

At  great  cost  of  blood  and  money  we  have  already  proved  In  1917 
that  we  cannot  force  democracy  upon  any  foreign  country  nor  force 
them  to  remain  at  peace.  If  we  refuse  to  become  slaves  to  European 
hates,  refuse  to  become  war  horses  rushing  into  harness  every  time 
a  European  bugle  toots,  refuse  to  become  skeletons  In  the  dance 
of  death,  which  has  occurred  periodically  in  Europe  ever  since  the 
beginning  of  European  history,  we  shall  stUl  have  a  chance,  by 
reviving  and  repairing  our  form  of  government,  to  prove  that  It  is 
best  not  only  for  English.  French,  German,  and  people  of  all  creeds 
and  races  who  live  together  peacefully  here  in  America  but  for  all 
who  live  together  anywhere. 

Tlie  road  of  peace  for  America  will  not  be  an  easy  road.  It  is  not 
the  path  of  least  resistance.  We  may  look  cowardly,  stingy,  and 
cruel  as  we  struggle  along  it.  But  it  is  the  road  you  and  I  must 
take  if  we  wish  to  promote  the  <»use  of  peace  and  democracy  for 
the  children  of  men  and  women  here  and  all  over  the  world. 
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Mr.  SECCOMBE.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  over  the  radio  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh: 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September   16.   1939] 

LU^DBEEGHS    APPEAL    FOR     ISOLATION 

Washington,  September  15. — Following  is  the  text  of  the  radio 
speech  by  Colonel  Lindbergh: 

"In  times  of  great  emergency  men  of  the  same  belief  must  gather 
together  for  mutual  counsel  and  action.  If  they  fail  to  do  this,  all 
that  they  stand  for  will  be  lost.  I  speak  tonight  to  those  people  in 
the  United  States  of  America  who  feel  that  the  destiny  of  this 
country  does  not  call  for  our  Involvement   in  European  wars. 

"We  must  band  together  to  prevent  the  loss  of  more  American 
lives  in  these  internal  struggles  of  Europe.  We  must  keep  foreign 
propaganda  from  pushing  our  country  blindly  into  another  war. 
Modern  war.  with  all  its  consequences,  is  too  tragic  and  too  devas- 
tating to  be  approached  from  anything  but  a  purely  American 
standpoint.  We  should  never  enter  a  war  unless  it  is  absoiuteiy 
essential  to  the  future  welfare  of  our  Nation. 

"This  country  was  colonized  by  men  and  women  from  Euro|)e. 
The  hatreds,  the  persecutions,  the  intrigues  they  left  behind  gave 
them  courage  to  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  a  new  land.  They  pre- 
ferred the  wilderness  and  the  Indians  to  the  problems  of  Europe. 
They  weighed  the  cost  of  freedom  from  those  problems,  and  they 
paid  the  price.  In  this  country  they  eventually  found  a  means  of 
living  peacefully  together — the  same  nationalities  that  are  flghilng 
abroad  today. 

POINTS   TO    MONBOE   DOCTRINE 

"The  quarrels  of  Europe  faded  out  from  American  life  as  gener- 
ations passed.  Instead  of  wars  between  the  English,  French,  and 
Germans,  It  became  a  struggle  of  the  New  World  for  freedom  from 
the  old— a  struggle  for  the  right  of  America  to  find  her  own  des- 
tiny. The  colonization  of  this  country  grew  from  European  trou- 
bles and  our  freedom  sprang  from  European  war,  for  we  won  Inde- 
pendence from  England  while  she  was  fighting  France. 

"No  one  foresaw  the  danger  ahead  of  us  more  clearly  than  George 
Washington.  He  solemnly  warned  the  people  of  America  against 
becoming  entangled  in  European  alliances.  For  over  100  years  his 
advice  was  followed.  We  established  the  Monroe  Doctrine  for 
America.  We  let  other  nations  flght  among  themselves.  Then  in 
1917  we  entered  a  European  war.  This  time  we  were  on  England's 
side,  and  so  were  Prance  and  Ru.';sla.  Friends  and  enemies  reverse 
as  decades  pass — as  political  doctrines  rise  and  fall. 

RECALLS    WORLD    WAR    LOSSES 

"The  Great  War  ended  before  our  full  force  had  reached  the  field. 
We  escaped  with  the  loss  of  relatively  few  soldiers.  We  m^easured 
our  dead  in  thousands.  Europe  measured  hers  in  millions.  Europe 
has  not  yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  war,  and  she  has 
already  enacted  another.  A  generation  has  passed  since  the  armi- 
stice of  1918,  but  even  in  America  we  are  still  paying  for  our  part  in 
that  victory,  and  we  will  continue  to  pay  for  another  generation. 
European  countries  were  both  unable  and  unwilling  to  pay  their 
debts  to  us. 

"Now  that  war  has  broken  out  again,  we  in  America  have  a  deci- 
sion to  make  on  which  the  destiny  of  our  Nation  depends.  We 
must  decide  whether  or  not  we  Intend  to  become  forever  involved 
In  this  age-old  struggle  between  the  nations  of  Europe. 

"Let  us  not  delude  ourselves.  If  we  enter  the  quarrels  of  Europe 
during  war,  we  must  stay  in  them  in  time  of  peace  as  well.  It  is 
madness  to  send  our  soldiers  to  be  killed  as  we  did  in  the  last  war 
if  we  turn  the  course  of  peace  over  to  the  greed,  the  fear,  and  the 
Intrigue  of  European  nations.  We  must  either  keep  out  of  Euro- 
pean wars  entirely  or  stay  in  European  affairs  permanently. 

WOULD   PUT   ASIDE    PITY 

"In  making  our  decision,  this  point  should  be  clear:  These  wars 
In  Europe  are  not  wars  in  which  our  civilization  Is  defending  Itself 
against  some  Asiatic  Intruder.  There  is  no  Genghis  Khan  nor 
Xerxes  marching  against  our  western  nations.  This  is  not  a 
question  of  banding  together  to  defend  the  white  race  against  for- 
eign invasion.  This  is  simply  one  more  of  those  age-old  quarrels 
within  our  own  family  of  nations — a  quarrel  arising  from  the  errors 
of  the  last  war — from  the  failure  of  the  victors  of  that  war  to 
follow  a  consistent  policy  either  of  fairness  or  of  force. 

"Arbitrary  boundaries  can  be  maintained  only  by  strength  of 
arms.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles  either  had  to  be  revised  as  time 
passed  or  England  and  Prance,  to  be  successful,  had  to  keep  Oer- 
many  weak  by  force.    Neither  policy  was  followed — Evirope  wavered 
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back  and  forth  between  the  two.  As  a  result,  another  war  has  be- 
gun— a  war  which  is  llkelv  to  be  far  more  prostrating  than  the  last; 
a  war  which  will  again  kill  ofT  the  best  youth  nf  Europe;  a  war 
which  mav  even  had  to  the  end  of  our  western  civilization. 

"We  must  not  permit  our  sentiment,  our  pify,  or  our  personal 
fet  lings  of  .-^yn-pathy  to  obscure  the  issue,  to  affect  our  children's 
li\es.  "^We  must  be  as  impersonal  as  a  surgeon  wi'h  his  knife.  Let 
us  make  no  mistake  about  the  cost  of  entering  this  war.  If  we 
take  part  successfully,  we  must  throw  the  resources  of  our  entire 
Nation  into  the  conllict.     Munitions  alone  will  not  be  enough. 

LmrZ  TO  G.MN  HE  S.AYS 

•We  cannot  count  on  victory  merely  by  shipping  abroad  several 
thousand  airplan'S  ai^d  cannon.  We  are  likely  to  lose  a  million 
men.  possibly  several  million — the  best  of  American  youth  We 
will  be  staggtriiig  under  the  burden  of  recovery  during  the  rest  of 
our  lives.  And  our  children  viU  be  fortunate  if  they  sec  the  end 
in  their  lives,  even  if.  by  some  ur.Iikely  chance,  we  do  not  pass  on 
another  Polish  Corridor  to  them  Democracy  Itself  may  not  sur- 
vive. If  we  e:iter  fighting  for  democracy  abroad,  we  may  end  by 
losing  it  at  home 

"America  has  Uttle  to  cain  by  taking  part  in  anoth'^r  European 
war.  We  must  not  be  m:sguided  by  this  foreign  prcpnganda  to  the 
eflect  that  cur  frontiers  he  in  Europe.  One  nceil  only  glance  at  a 
map  to  see  wherp  our  true  frontiers  lie.  What  more  could  we  ask 
than  the  Atla:Uic  Ocean  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  west? 
No:  our  in.rer.'Sts  in  Europ_^  need  not  be  from  the  standpoint  of 
defense.  Our  own  nattiral  frontiers  are  enough  for  that.  If  we 
extend  them  to  th'  center  of  Europe,  we  rnmht  as  well  extend  them 
around  the  earth.  An  ocean  is  a  formidable  barrier,  even  for 
m'ldern  aircraft 

"Our  safe'v  does  not  lie  in  fighting  European  wars.  It  lies  in 
our  (  wn  internal  ,-trei;gth.  in  the  character  of  th"  American  people 
and  of  American  institutions.  As  long  as  we  maintain  an  Army,  a 
Navy,  and  an  air  force  worthy  of  the  name,  as  long;  as  America 
does  not  decay  within,  w?  n-ed  fear  no  invasion  of  this  country. 

ASSFP.TS   MrCH   NFWS  IS  COLORFD 

"Asrain.  I  address  those  among  you  who  agree  with  this  stand. 
Our  iuture  and  '  ur  children's  future  depend  upon  the  action  we 
take.  It  IS  essential  to  think  clearly  and  to  act  quickly  in  the  davs 
which  are  to  come.  We  will  be  deluged  with  propaganda,  both 
foreign  and  dom.estic — some  obvious,  some  insidiotis.  Much  of  our 
news  IS  already  colored.  Every  incident  and  every  accident  will  be 
seized  upon  to  influence  us.  And  in  a  maKicrn  war  there  are  b  und 
to  be  plenty  of  both.  We  must  learn  to  look  behind  every  article 
we  read  and  i  •.••■ry  speech  we  hear.  We  must  not  only  inquire 
about  The  WTiter  and  -h'  speaker — about  his  personal  interests  and 
his  natirnality—but  we  must  ask  who  owns  and  who  influences  the 
new.-p;iper.  the  news  picture,  and  the  raduj  station.  If  i  tir  people 
know  the  truth,  if  they  are  fully  and  accurately  informed,  if  they 
are  not  misled  by  propaganda,  th.s  country  is  not  likely  to  cu'er 
the  war  now  going  on  in  Europe. 

"And  if  Europe  is  again  prostrated  by  war,  as  she  has  been  so 
often  in  the  past,  then  the  greatest  hope  for  our  western  civiliza- 
tion lies  m  America.  By  staying  cut  of  war  ourselves  we  may  even 
brine  peace  to  Europe  more  quickly. 

"Let  us  look  to  cur  own  defense  and  to  our  own  character.  If  we 
attend  to  them,  w"  have  no  need  to  fear  what  happens  elsewhere. 
If  we  do  not  attend  to  them,  nothing  can  save  us. 

"If  war  brir.g.-  m.(^re  dark  ages  to  Europe,  we  can  better  preserve 
those  thmes  which  we  love  and  which  we  m'^urn  the  pas-mg  of  in 
Europe  today  by  preserving  them  here,  by  strengthening  th'-m  here, 
rather  than  "bv  hurling  ourselves  thoughtlessly  to  their  defen.se  over 
there  and  thus  destroying  all  in  th;^  conflagration.  The  German 
genius  lor  science  and  organization,  the  English  genius  for  govern- 
ment and  commerce,  the  French  genius  for  living  and  u.-derstand- 
ing  of  life — thev  mu.st  not  go  down  here  as  well  as  on  the  other 
side  Here  in  America  thcy~  can  be  blended  to  form  the  greatest 
geniu<  of  all 

"The  gift  rf  civilized  life  must  still  be  carried  on.  It  is  more 
importatit  than  the  sympathies,  the  friendships,  the  desires  of  any 
Blngle  generation.  This  is  the  test  before  America  now.  Tins  is 
the  challeng'.' — to  carry  on  western  civilization." 
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Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  herein  an  editorial  published 
in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribime  of  September  24,  1939: 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  24.  1939] 

THK    DFMrH  RMIC    WAT 

Tills  hour,  when  the  whole  world  is  adrift  and  the  unpredictable 
is  the  probable,  calls  above  all  f  Ise  for  candor.  The  old  accepted 
bases  of  civili/.at:on  have  been  eimulfed  m  the  totalitarian  tide. 
What  should  America  do  to  cope  wiih  this  terniymg  unknown? 

As  our  rc'aders  know,  we  have  been  and  are  strongly  supporting 
President  Roosevelt  in  his  plea  for  restoring  the  so-called  Neu- 
trality Act  to  the  historic  bases  of  true  neutrality.  That  way.  In 
our  judgment,  lies  not  only  the  sound  American  system  of  govern- 
ment but  also  the  best  chance  of  peace  for  America.  The  present 
unnevitral  law  nor  only  holds  an  incidental  threat  to  the  potential 
allies  of  this  Nation  in  the  Americas  and  in  the  Pacific  but.  more 
important,  establishes  a  fuudamintally  \insouncl  basis  for  the 
lOV.ii  pull. 

We  tliink  It  highly  important,  however,  that  ih'.<  amer.dment  of 
ihe  Neutrality  Act  shotild  be  made  wrh  complete  unclf  r^tand.n^'  of 
all  the  realities  of  this  sittiation  W"  urge  it  as  part  of  the  normal 
democratic  way  of  handline  an  emeiLiency  under  the  American 
system.  As  part  of  that  system,  confronted  by  the  present  crisis, 
we  deem  it  equally  important  to  insist  tha*  Congress  remain  in  .-es- 
sion  during  this  period  of  stress.  With  In-  u.-ual  clearheadedness 
Mr.  Landon  has  done  a  great  public  service  in  insistim;  \ipon  this 
point.  He  has  also  focused  attention  upon  the  personal  factor 
v.hieh  strengihens  the  urgincy  of  this  demand  by  his  plea  to  the 
President  to  ren.iunci'  a  third  term  Tlu-  stanch  Americanism  of 
Mr.  Landon  shows  in  this  plea  as  well  as  his  imimatc  understanding 
of  American  politics. 

It  must  be  conceded,  in  all  candor,  that  one  of  the  stroneest 
motives  behind  th^  hesitation  of  Congress  to  yield  to  the  Presi- 
dents demand  for  modification  of  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  distrust  of 
Mr  Roosevelt's  qualifications  to  dinrt  the  Nation  m  its  pr<  <='Mit 
crisis.  We  do  not  ciuestion  his  motives,  as  does  a  considerable  jjart 
of  Congress.  We  do  question  his  poise,  his  restraint,  his  Juciument 
of  events,  his  steadinp.ss  of  purj^ose.  His  wh  ile  career  as  Pn  >ident 
has  shown  a  tllghtiness.  an  impulsiveness,  which  render  h:m  h.ow- 
fver  patriotic  m.ty  be  his  tn'Tives.  singularly  unlitted  to  guide  the 
Nation  through  troubled  waters. 

We  think  this  fact  must  be  openly  considered  and  frankly  accep'rd 
by  Cormre-s  in  reaching  a  d.c:s!on  as  to  the  Neutrality  Act  Th" 
more  candidly  It  is  fa^ed,  the  better.  Mr  Roosevelt's  sensatioi-.al 
anniiuneemtnt  of  submarines  at  our  gates  was  a  particularly  dra- 
matic clima.\  to  a  Ic-ng  seric;  of  emotional  ep:siide.s  m  which  Mr. 
Roosevelt  has  .shown  an  inability  either  to  h  'kl  h:.i  tongu  •  or  to 
keep  his  head  Submarines  on  the  h's-'h  -a-  '  ff  our  coast  are 
nothing  new,  Tliey  have  no  immediate  .- iL:!;i:ic.;r.'t\  mid  th"  Presi- 
dent displayd  a  dangerou-  w.ir-mongering  tendency  m  dramatizing 
th'^m  as  he  lid 

Tliere  will  br  more  such  epi.«odfs  Tlie  country  will  not  be  rasy 
in  Its  mmd.  in  our  judement,  until  rather  Mr  Roosevelt  announces 
his  rejection  of  a  third  term  as  Mr  Landon  urg.-s,  or  he  is  sucreeded 
m  office  by  a  President  ti  mpcramentally  titfd  to  guide  the  Nation 
In  taut,  racking  hours. 

The  answer  is  not,  however,  to  cnminue  'he  prcsctit  absurd 
unneutrality  act.  It  is  that  Conere.ss  shall  remain  in  s«ssi"n  so 
long  as  the  present  emergency  lasts  It  has  thi'  power  of  debate. 
It  iias  the  p'.)wer  of  investigation  It  is  the  one  efTeeuve  dc  ni(.)eratlc 
answer  to  an  excitable  Presidi-nt  unable  to  restrain  his  toneue  or 
his  actions  After  amending  the  Embargo  Act  to  accord  with  the 
American  system  atid  prov.d"  adec)Uate  freodom  of  action  for  an 
unpredictable  future.  Congress  should  in  all  calmness  remain  in 
session.  The  lift  to  .^nl•"■r!can  hearts  winch  this  common-seii.-^e 
procedure  would  achuvc  wculd  in  \tsc\f  count  for  much  m  malu- 
taining  the  Nation's  .-tcadint.-s  and  will  to  peace. 
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Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speakor.  sinci^  this  special  session 
of  Congress  was  called  for  Ihe  sole  purpose  of  revising  our 
neutrality  laws,  it  becomes  very  miporiant  to  consider  this 
subject  thoroughly.  When  the  furs  of  war  are  burning  furi- 
ously in  Europe  and  Asia  and  the  Western  Hemisphere  seems 
the  only  place  where  peace  .seoms  secure,  the  matter  of  our 
own  conduct  in  the  eye.s  of  other  nations  becomes  material 
to  the  maintenance  of  peace  in  this  hemisphere. 

With  respect  to  our  neutrality,  there  are  certain  facts 
which  this  Congress  is  aware  of,  and  these  are  material  to 
any  just  action  we  may  finally  take.     These  facts  are: 

First.  Ninety-five  percent  of  the  people  in  tlie  United 
States  do  not  want  this  country  to  engage  in  any  war  across 
[  the  seas;  most  of  these  will  fight  to  the  finish  if  any  nation 


should  bring  war  to  cur  shores;  but  it  is  also  certain  that 
should  this  Congress  declare  war  against  any  foreign  power 
and  attempt  to  send  our  forces  overseas  there  would  be  wide- 
spiead  di.'^ordtrs  in  this  country  and  probably  open  rebellion 
against  such  an  act  of  Congress. 

IS    THIS    COfNTRT    FXADY    FOP.    WAR    OF    ANY    KIND^ 

Second.  Is  this  country  ready  for  war  of  any  kind?  It  is 
well  understood  in  military  circles  that  for  every  man  on  the 
front  line  under  arms  three  civilians  are  necessary  behind 
tlic  lines  to  keep  the  materials  of  war  coming  up  to  the  front. 
With  an  army  of  5.000.000,  it  would  require  15.000,000  more 
to  bring  up  the  fuel  of  war.  This  whole  organization  must  be 
united  in  purpose  and  nothing  could  bring  this  about  except 
public  opinion.  When  we  have  fully  one-half  of  our  popu- 
lation in  some  form  of  distress,  with  millions  thrown  out  of 
th(  ir  homes  to  become  wanderers  along  the  highways  and 
streets,  no  such  public  opinion  would  or  could  be  formed  in 
tills  country.  Our  duty  now  is,  if  we  desire  to  prepare  for  a 
war  of  dcffn.se.  to  adopt  a  policy  which  will  enable  honest 
men  to  retain  their  lionies  and  care  for  their  fam.ilics.  If 
the  process  of  foreclosur'e  and  ejectment  continues  unabated 
as  It  has  since  1929,  the  time  will  soon  come,  if  it  is  not  here 
now.  when  the  great  majority  in  this  country  will  be  homeless 
and  a  few  will  own  the  soil — ihe  source  of  all  life.  Withm 
tilt  last  10  days  we  have  seen  examples  of  how  those  who  are 
homeless  react  to  this  situation  when  they  have  a  chance.  In 
Poland,  when  the  red  Army  of  R'a.ssia  occupied  the  eastern 
twu-thirds  of  th.e  territory,  those  who  owned  homes  were 
rounded  up  and  shot.  Thousands  hid  away  when  the  "red" 
Army  came  in,  but  they  were  soon  found  out.  The  Russians 
oiganized  the  poor  of  Poland  into  squads  to  bring  in  the  land- 
owners and  when  tiiey  did  the  landowners'  property  was  con- 
fiscated and  divided  up  among  those  who  had  no  land.  It 
was  the  Poles  themselves  who  took  the  leading  part  in  this 
murder  and  confiscation.  This  would  never  have  happened 
if  in  Poland  more  consideration  had  been  given  to  the  home- 
less and  the  destitute. 

What  happened  in  Poland  can  happen  here — it  can  happen 
anywhere.  If  the  opportunity  should  come  in  the  United 
States  where  the  homeless  could  take  united  action,  there  is 
absolutely  no  doubt  but  what  those  in  this  country  who  have 
too  much  wealth  would  be  hunted  down  by  our  own  citizens 
and  shot  and  their  pioperty  distributed  among  those  who  were 
homeless.  All  property  would  be  confiscaled  by  the  state,  and 
most  of  the  owners  executed.  This  Congress  should  concern 
itself  with  the  welfare  of  tho.se  in  distress  in  this  country  and 
determine  the  cause  of  that  distress  and  forcefully  correct  the 
situation.  When  we  have  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
in  this  country  enjoying  the  privileges  of  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness,  I  will  predict  that  there  is  no  nation  or 
combination  of  nations  on  earth  that  could  send  any  force 
against  us  which  we  could  not  stop. 

Third.  Since  we  all  say  there  shall  be  no  war  as  far  as  the 
United  States  is  concerned,  the  next  thing  is  to  know  what 
to  do  about  our  present  neutrality  law.  As  a  preliminary 
statement,  I  think  the  whole  matter  of  concocting  a  neutrality 
law  was  a  mistake  and  that  this  country  would  have  been 
more  secure  now  under  international  law.  We  must  either 
work  under  that  law  or  change  the  law. 

In  examining  the  proposed  changes  the  President  wants  a 
repeal  of  the  embargo  in  the  present  law  and  a  further  provi- 
sion that  our  ships  and  citizens  keep  out  of  foreign  war  zones. 
The  provision  to  keep  our  ships  and  citizens  out  of  foreign  war 
zones,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  very  best  possible  improvement 
we  could  make  to  the  present  law.  If  ships  and  citizens 
violated  that  law  and  were  sent  to  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  this 
country's  duty  to  protect  them  or  demand  satisfaction  could 
not  be  called  up,  for  the  reason  that  nowhere  do  we  attempt 
to  protect  our  citizens  who  are  engaged  in  the  violation  of  our 
own  laws.  The  Germans  could  sink  as  many  of  our  ships 
found  carrying  contraband  of  war  as  they  could  locate,  and 
this  country  would  make  no  protest  except  if  the  act  were 
done  in  manifest  disregard  to  all  principles  of  humanity. 

Fourth.  I  do  not  know  anything  about  the  sentiment  in 
other  States,  but  in  North  Dakota  it  would  appear  that  fully 
LXXXV— App 2 


75  percent  of  the  people  do  not  want  the  embargo  remcK-ed. 
They  believe  that  will  keep  us  out  of  war,  I  do  not  know  what 
the  foundation  for  this  belief  is  unless  it  be  that  since  we  are 
not  now  in  any  war  or  close  to  any  war  in  this  country  that 
that  fact  is  attributed  to  the  present  ban  on  shipping  muni- 
tions to  warring  nations.  Whatever  the  foundation,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  people  of  North  Dakota  now  believe  that  if 
we  repealed  the  arms  embargo  that  we  would  be  headed  for 
war. 

No  one  is  smart  enough  to  predict  just  what  will  happen. 
If  we  do  not  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  does  anyone  in  this 
country  think  munitions  will  not  be  sent  to  England  and 
Prance?  If  the  sentiment  of  the  American  people  favors 
England  and  Fi-ance,  the  munitions  will  go  forward  just  as 
they  did  in  the  World  War.  We  became  directly  involved  in 
the  war  with  Germany  because  she  sank  the  Lusitania.  Ger- 
m.any  said  the  Lusitania  was  carrying  a  cargo  of  munitions  for 
England.  This  Government  said  no — it  was  not  carrying 
munitions.  Senator  La  FoUette  said  the  Lusitania  was  car- 
rying munitions,  and  for  that  statement  came  near  to  being 
impeached  by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  After  the  war 
the  facts  came  out  that  La  Follette  was  right.  Germany  was 
right,  and  she  had  the  right  to  destroy  munitions  carried  in 
neutial  ships. 

Should  some  shipowner,  sympathizing  with  England  and 
France  or  Germany,  decide  to  sm.uggle  munitions  across  the 
sea— and  smugglers  do  not  usually  tell  the  Government  what 
they  have  on  board,  except  to  show  their  manifests — and  such 
a  ship  is  stopped  by  an  enemy  submarine,  examined,  searched, 
and  sunk,  what  will  be  the  difference  between  that  situation 
and  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania?  Will  public  sentiment 
demand  action  against  a  nation  that  sinks  one  of  our  ships 
en  route  on  a  peaceful  mission — no  one  but  the  searchers  will 
know  the  ship  is  carrying  munitions — and  carrying  innocent 
citizens  of  this  country? 

thi;  most  important  QI^ESTION   WX  can  take  is  to  PROHIErr  OtJR  SHIPS 
AND   citizens   niGM    ENTERING    ANY    WAR   ZONE 

It  seems  to  me  the  most  important  action  we  can  take  is 
not  to  concern  ourselves  with  the  question  of  whether  we 
repeal  or  keep  the  ban  on  munitions,  but  to  prohibit  our 
ships  and  citizens  from  entering  any  war  zone.  If  both  will 
stay  at  home,  there  can  be  no  possibility  of  going  to  war  on 
their  account. 

If  we  keep  the  ban  on  munitions,  those  who  make  munitions 
will  go  somewhere  else  to  make  them.  Not  only  will  they  go 
there,  but  they  have  already  started  making  munitions  out- 
side of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  belligerents. 

No  one  can  read  about  the  complete  destruction  of  Poland 
without  wishing,  hoping,  and  praying  that  he  could  prevent 
such  an  occurrence.  But  there  are  many  such  catastrophes 
taking  place  and  have  taken  place  within  the  past  few  months 
which  are  equally  as  abhorrent  to  an  American  citizen.  We 
cannot  police  the  world.  Our  duty,  rather  than  to  work  out 
too  far,  is  to  work  here  at  home  and  preserve  civilization  on 
the  Westeren  Hemisphere.  If  we  do  that,  we  will  have  to 
make  more  sacrifices  than  we  are  now  aware  of. 

rr  IS  OF  FAR  GREATER   IMPORTANCE  TO   CniLIZATION   FOR   tJS   TO   FIGHT  FOB 

AMERICA 

I  think  it  is  of  far  greater  importance  to  civilization  for  us 
to  fight  for  America  and  save  at  least  one  spot  on  the  surface 
of  the  globe  where  men  may  live  at  peace  in  their  own  homes 
and  worship  God  in  their  own  way. 

Lest  we  forget  what  it  cost  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  in  1917-18,  let  me  say  that  the  total  cost  in  money 
up  to  1934  was  $41,765,000,000,  and  to  this  should  be  added 
the  amounts  we  have  paid  for  the  Veterans'  Administration 
for  ^'ar  claims  and  interest  on  war  debts  for  the  years  1935, 
1936,  1937,  and  1938. 

We  find  for  1935  that  the  total  cost  was $659,  348,  870 

For    1936 3,663,057,044 

For  1937 709.746,494 

For   1938 450,133,938 

When  we  add  these  total  costs  together,  to  date  we  find  the 
staggering  sum  of  $47,247,286,344.  And  we  are  still  not 
through,  because  we  must  add  to  this  the  money  and  credit 
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we  advanced  to  the  Allies  during  and  after  the  war,  which 
today,  with  interest,  if  no  cancelations  had  been  made,  would 
have  amounted  to  $22,000,000,000;  therefore,  the  ^and  total 
would  be  $69,247,286,244,  and  stiU  we  do  not  have  the  begm- 
ning  of  the  cost  to  us  in  the  last  World  War.  The  real  cost 
can  be  found  in  the  following  figures:  The  total  forces 
mobilized  were  4,355,000;  killed  and  died,  126,000;  woimded 
casualties,  234,000;  prisoners  and  missing,  4.500;  total  casual- 
ties. 350,000.  And  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  we  made  this 
staggering  sacrifice  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy, 
and  when  we  observe  what  is  going  on  in  Eiirope  now  we  can 
realize  how  well  we  did  the  job  in  1917-18.  If  there  is  a 
democracy  left  in  Europe  when  the  present  war  ends,  it  will 
be  a  surprise  to  everyone. 

If  we  will  now  spend  one-third  of  what  it  cost  us  in  1917-18 
to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  spend  it  for  the 
rehabilitation  of  America,  we  will  have  built  upon  this  con- 
tinent a  Government  which  will  preserve  for  the  world  an 
impenetrable  bulwark  of  civilization.  If  civilization  is  to  dis- 
appear from  the  earth,  let  us  hope  that  its  last  banner  will  be 
torn  down  on  the  soil  of  the  United  States. 


National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  H.  TOLAN 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    HON.    CHARLES    EDISON,    ACTING    SECRETARY 

OF  THE  NAVY 


Mr.  TOLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  appropriate  during 
these  critical  times  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
facts  concerning  our  own  national  defense. 

This  is  the  reason  I  am  inserting  in  the  record  the  follow- 
ing remarkable,  clearly  written,  and  valuable  article  by  the 
Honorable  Chnrles  Edison,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

The  name  Edison  is  a  household  word  in  America.  Charles 
Edison  is  carrying  on  the  best  tradition  of  that  name  and 
giving  to  his  country,  as  the  head  of  our  Navy,  that  fine, 
unselfish,  and  splendid  service  that  has  caught  the  grateful 
attention  of  the  Nation,  and  one  that  would  make  his  famous 
father  so  justly  proud  if  he  were  alive  today. 

Likeable,  lovable,  brainy  Charlie  Edison  goes  about  his 
tremendous  task  quietly,  simply,  and  efficiently  to  make  our 
defenses  impregnable  against  the  world,  and  thereby  has 
won  his  way  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  the  American 
people. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  Liberty  for  September  30,  1939] 

THE   AMERICAN    MAGINOT    LINE HZHE    IS    AMERICA'S    PROBLEM:    OVJt.    NAVT 

IS  THE  FIRST   LINE  OF  DEFENSE IS   IT  STRONG   ENOUGH? 

(By  Hon.  Charles  Edison,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy) 
Along  the  thousands  of  miles  of  boundary  between  the  United 
States  and  Its  neighbors  no  men  crouch  in  cement-lined  burrows 
grimly  and  ceaselessly  watching  the  borders  above  the  alert  muz- 
zles of  £nins.  Our  public  parks  are  not  scarred  with  trenches  for 
emergency   refut^e   against   air  raids,  and   In   no   city  do  basement 

doors  proclaim  shelter  from  poison  gas.     So  live — at  this  writing 

the  peoples  of  Europe.  In  England  and  France.  Italy  and  Germany, 
men  and  women  and  children  have  had  to  adjust  their  routine  of 
normal  living  to  include  a  constant  awareness  of  danger  from 
Invasion. 

Americans  are  free  from  such  constant  reminders  of  danger,  yet 
the  danger  from  war  in  Europe  extends  to  the  Americas,  and  the 
broad  oceans  which  still  are  a  natural  bulwark  against  foreign  ag- 
gres.sion  are  also  avenue  for  an  enemy,  avenues  made  into  a  speed- 
way by  the  development  of  aviation. 

The  same  combination  of  wings,  motors,  brains,  and  daring  which 
makes  it  po.s.sible  to  carry  tons  of  freight  and  passengers  across  the 
oceans  makes  possible  the  transportation  of  tons  of  explosives 
The  menace  of  perverted  human  ingenuity  which  can  leap  over 
the  sea  on  wings  i.s  matched  by  submarines  darting  under  the  ^^ea 
Airplane  carriers.  lor  that  mAtter,  can.  U  not  completely  opposed 


bring  hundreds  of  bombc>rs  to  cripple  industries  ard  communlca- 

tlon-s  far  inland  Altogether,  we  now  have  to  string  a  few  strands 
of  barbed  wire  alontj  the  tops  of  our  natural  barrier's  The  United 
Suites  must  have  a  Maginot  line  of  Impenetrable  defense.  It  is 
being  built! 

Our  essential  task  is  to  make  it  Impossible  for  an  invader  to 
obtain  a  foothold  on  this  .side  of  the  earth  Thise  who  mii^ht  attack 
us  must,  unless  they  come  determined  to  die  after  doiiig  as  much 
damage  as  they  can  inflict,  maintain  an  uninterrupted  flov.  of 
supplies  from  their  homeland,  Tu  defend  (ur.-elve-.  succetK'-fuliy. 
we  Americans  must  make  this  er.d  of  the  sea  '.anes  a  dead-end 
street,  so  that  no  enemy  can  get  over,  under  around,  or  through 
to  bomb  the  mainlands  or — biggest  defense  problem  of  all — destroy 
the  Panama  Canal  and  thereby  leave  either  coaal  without  naval 
dcfen.se. 

Given  a  rim  of  coastal  defenses  capable,  in  conjunction  with  the 
fleet,  of  stopping  a  direct  assault  upon  the  continent,  the  safety  and 
peace  of  Americans  are  secured  Denied  this  safety  belt,  a'navy 
twice  the  size  of  our  eventual  stren.>;Lh  would  be  as  handicapped  as 
a  heav\-weight  champion  with  bjth  eyes  blackened  and   closed. 

Tins  year  the  Navy  Department  has  tjecrun  to  fill  the  g-aps  in  th^ 
existing  rim  of  defenses,  to  provide  the  hrec  ctMists  of  the  United 
States  With  cverlappiiig  areas  of  irottction  It  is  a  program  inte- 
grated with  the  War  Department's  expanskin  nf  the  Panama  Canal's 
armed  security  to  make  that  life  line  unbr-akable  By  direction  of 
President  Ri^osevelt.  after  his  July  conferencis  with  Admiral  William 
D  Leahy,  retiring  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  and  other  high  rank- 
Ir.g  r.fflcers.  abou'  $20,000,000  is  being  mnu.-d.atelv  invested  Ui  begin 
building  and  correlating  new  air  b.ises  and  streiigthening  txistine 
on.:s.  • 

When  the  full  program  Is  eventually  completed  at  a  cost  s*  veral 
times  that  of  the  money  available  this  year  the  contu,ental  Uiu'ed 
Statis  will  be  surr.unded  by  a  belt  of  "invisible  chain  mail.  Every 
approach  to  the  United  States  or  its  neighbors  by  .sea  or  air  will  be 
under  surveillance.  Scouting  airplanes  will  exist  m  force  to  detect 
an  enemy's  approach  Combat  airplanes  and  bombers  will  be  ready 
to  harry  and  delay  the  invadei-s  while  thr  mam  force  of  the  Navy 
and  the  Army  mobilize  for  actlrjn  Submarines  and  mine  layers 
will  go  to  work  from  all  the  bases  witlnn  th-  zone  of  probable 
combat  when  the  alarm  Is  given 

Every  portal  to  the  northern  half  of  this  hemisphere  Is  going  to  be 
equipped,  so  to  speak,  with  "electric  eves"  to  t-lam  thu  door  and 
give  warning  of  intrusion. 

To  must  persons,  and  especially  to  those  who  live  in  the  Interior, 
the  Navy  Department  is  imagined  to  concern  itself  wholly  witti 
warships;  and  that,  of  course,  is  the  Department's  main  business. 
But  battleships,  cruisers,  destroyers,  submarines,  and  airplanes  are 
no  stronger  than  their  ba<es.  With  the  growth  in  importance  of 
airplanes  as  offensive  and  defensive  weapons,  the  importance  nf 
dry  land  t<T  naval  operations  has  multiplied.  So,  t(XJ.  has  the 
importance  of  the  submarine  Increa.-^ed  as  a  defense-  against  attacks 
by  air,  for  one  of  the  j^.b-  w*^  rely  upon  the  underwater  craft  to 
perform  is  to  evade  the  d- fenses  of  airplane  carriers  and.  by  sinking 
them,  to  render  the  invading  airplanes  homele:,s  and  coiibequently 
total  losses 

Of  course,  the  Departmmt's  first  task  was  to  provide  the  United 
Srates  with  an  adequate  fleet  of  tlghtim,'  ships  We  have  builrimcj 
or  under  contract  8  battle:^h!ps,  which  will  Include  some  of  the 
largest  ever  launched,  2  aircraft  carriers,  and  5  cruisers.  About 
one-fourth  of  our  20  new  submarines  are  completed,  and  more 
than  a  third  of  our  42  n«w  destroyers  B'  sides  th'^\  the 
Navy  Is  In  process  of  acquiring  24  ves.sel's  of  other  caf-uories.  .such 
as  tenders  and  tugs,  and  half  a  dozen  of  the  exceedingly  swift  little 
motor  torpedo  boals.  Most  of  the  job  of  giving  the  United  States 
a  fleet  .second  to  none  is  well  begun  Now  we  are  enterin"  unon  the 
task  of  backing  up  the  fleet  with  the  bases  it  will  need''  and  that 
we  expect  to  have  hnished  before  the  new  Qghtinij  thips  are  ail 
afloat. 

Spaced  around  the  United  States,  from  New  London.  Conn  .  to 
Sitka.  Ala.ska.  the  Navy  already  has  more  than  a  score  of  such  ba-es. 
Some  are  all-purpose  establishments,  some  for  submarines  only,' 
others  for  airplane,  or  destroyers,  or  for  the  several  combinations  of 
these  three.  Not  included  in  this  figure  are  the  Hawaiian  ba^^es, 
which  are  in  a  class  by  themselves. 

We  are  adding  immediately  a  new  air  base  at  Jacksonville  Fla 
and  aviati  m-submarlne  bases  at  San  Juan.  P.  R  .  and  Kodiak' 
Alaska.  E\entually  we  expect  to  build  air  and  submarine  ba.'^es 
at  Quonsett.  R  I..  Corpus  ChrLstl,  Tex  .  and  Unalaska.  That  will 
give  us.  with  the  fleet  at  sea.  our  Maginot  line  of  overlapping 
chain-mail  defense — the  greatest  guarantor  of  peaceful  security  we 
have  ever  had  or  can  have  without  going  to  Jittery  extremes 

If  I  have  emphasized  the  potential  duties  of  aircraft  submarines 
and  destroyers  operatii  g  from  this  augmented  girdle  of  defenses, 
it  has  been  to  explain  what  we  are  preventing.  We  are  not  getting 
ready  for  a  war.  We  are  making  an  attack  upon  the  United  States 
and  it^  neighborhood  so  unlikely  to  succeed  that  nobody  is  going 
to  try  It  I  interrupt  this  theme,  which  I  hope  the  readers  of 
Liberty  will  accept  as  an  Informal  and  untechnical  report  to  the 
American  people,  emphatically  to  declare  that  we  are  not  Eettin« 
ready  to  fight  anybody. 

We  are  getting  ready  so  nobody  will  try  to  fight  us.  or  to  dispossess 
our  neighbors  by  force  as  a  prelude  to  knocking  us  down. 

If  the  key  to  American  safety  is  the  Panama  Canal,  then  the 
keyhole  is  the  Caribbean  Sea.  Most  of  us  think  of  the  United 
States  as  having  two  seacoasts.  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  We 
tend  to  forget  the  third,  and  southern,  coast.  The  pretzel -shaped 
body  of  water  formed  by  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  Gulf  of  Mexico  la 
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now  considered  to  be  the  m.ost  likely  focus  of  attack  upon  us. 
Consequently,  this  area  is  getting  the  concentrated  atter.'tion  of 
the  builders  of  cur  defens«^s.  The  hitherto  almost  defenseless  Wi  st 
Indies,  taking  as  a  whole  the  arc  of  islands  stretching  from  Florida 
to  Venezuila.  might  provide  a  maze  of  shelters  for  raiding  sub- 
marines or  easy  stepping  stones  for  invading  aircraft. 

Remember,  it  is  only  1.620  miles  across^the  Atlantic  to  South 
America,  and  2  5:^0  overscas-nules  to  the  lieart  of  the  W'l  st  Indies, 
with  tail  winds  all  the  way.  By  that  route  the  core  of  co:;:tincntal 
United  States  and  the  Mississippi  Vallev  is  bared.  Tlie  Navy  is 
plugging  this  grp.  not  with  ships  particularly  btit  with  air  and 
bUbma'-ine  bases   of  u-hir  h  Puerto  Rico  is  the  most  im;:ortant. 

As  at  the  Panama  Canal,  the  Puerto  Rico  defenses  are  a  syn- 
chrcnizaticn  of  tlie  Army  and  Navy,  with  emphasis  on  aviation. 
The  importance  of  the  v.crk  there  is  made  graphic  bv  President 
R.,osevelt's  appointment  of  Admiral  Leahv  to  be  Governor  of  the 
Territory  immediately  upon  his  retirement  as  Chief  of  Naval  Opera- 
tions. Principally  the  Army's  interest  will  be  in  a  sizable  force  of 
long-range  bombing  planes  to  de-troy  any  hostile  concentrations 
in  the  islands  or  the  mainland  south 

Tlie  Navy  will  maintain  a  diversified  aviation  foree  and  subma- 
rine fleet,  for  both  of  which  Isla  Grande,  in  San  Juan  Harbor,  is 
being  taken  over  by  the  D'^partment.  When  ccmplcted.  there  will 
be  facilities  for  one  a;-]3lanc  earner  and  auxiliary  vessels  and  for 
two  patrcl-plane  squadrons,  each  capable  of  being  doubled  imme- 
diatelv  Berthing  for  the  carriers  and  a  strategic  number  of  sub- 
marines IS  being  provided  by  extensive  filling  in  and  ccnstruction 
of  a  breakwater  at  the  harb^^r  entrance  Of  course,  large  provl- 
.«.lon  mu"=t  be  made  on  shore  for  fuel  and  ammunition  stores,  ma- 
chine shops,  hospitals,  livinsr  quarters,  and  the  like. 

At  St  Thrmas.  'V.  I  .  a  step  to  the  eastward,  the  existing  limited 
aviation  facilities  are  heme  expanded  and  modernized  to  accom- 
niiKlite  a  full  marine  squadron  of  18  airplanes,  a  tender  vessel,  and 
personnel 

Cf^nsider  that  up  to  now  the  territory  was  bare  of  defenses.  In 
fact,  the  West  Indies  and  the  southeast  coa.st  of  the  United  States 
had  only  the  navid  base  at  Guantanamo  Bay.  leased  from  Cuba,  as 
Its  protection 

Now  the  American  West  Indies  will  become  to  the  United  States 
all  that  Glbral'ar  has  been  to  Great  Britain 

Guantanamo  Bay's  most  important  use  is  for  fleet  operations. 
It  is  here  that  our  larger  fighting  ships  mav  concentrate  in  the 
event  of  a  threat  against  ^h"  Atlantic  side  Whether  in  war  or  at 
maneuvers,  th'  conct  ntration  of  ships  makes  large-scale  operation 
of  s  aplanc^  d  ffirult  and  u-ually  dangerous.  We  are  eoi,stru?ting  a 
laiKlii  g  field  for  small  airp'a:  ■  s  to  sTve  as  an  intirmediate  sta-ion 
between  the  outer  bases  .it  Puerto  Rico  and  St.  Thomas  and  the 
mainland,  to  v.hic!.  we  now  turn  our  a'tention 

At  Key  West,  on  Hondas  tip.  is  a  naval  station,  now  closed,  but 
whi'  h  IS  to  be  reh  ibilitated  for  in-tant  use  when  needed  as  a  base 
for  submarines  particularly.  Florida  is  witnerslnp  a  great  deal  of 
onshore  naval  nc'lvi'y.  Tlie  aviatio-i  trainii.i:  stahon  at  Pen.sacola 
will  eventually  be  expanded  to  increase  its  capacity  by  half,  and  we 
propo.se  sometime  to  duplicate  tl-.at  establishment  on  the  opposite 
Eide  Of  the  Gulf  at  Corpu.^  Christi.  Tex. 

M  aiivhile  we  ate  goinj  ah-r.d  to  build  at  Jacksonville.  Fla  .  a 
naval  aviation  base  even  stronger  than  the  one  in  Puerto  Riro.  It 
will  b.-  ihe  home  of  two  earn.r  groups  and  «hree  patrol  squadrons, 
yet  roomy  enough  to  acci  mmoda'e  twice  as  many  ships  and  air- 
plani.s  lu  an  em>Tgency.  T.vo  u'llity  squadrons  of  naval  aircraft  will 
also  be  based  at  Jack.sonville.  besidi-s  the  necessary  shops  fcr  over- 
haul and  rei)air  and  other  buildings 

Jumiiing  now  to  the  Pacific  side  of  cur  defense  problem,  we  find 
that  while  Nature  was  not  so  kind  as  to  provide  a  screen  of  islands 
for  cur  vulnerable  spots,  she  did  give  us  the  protraction  of  the 
Widest  stretch  of  watf  rs  on  the  globe'  Coco  Solo,  in  the  Canal  Zone, 
is  the  ba.ie  lor  approximately  100  i.aval  airplanes,  which  are  com- 
puti'd  as  an  integral  part  of  the  fleet  defending  this  vital  artery. 
At  Balbcva.  on  the  Pacific  side  of  the  Isthmus,  is  a  potential  sub- 
marine base:  but  the  recently  established  naval  station  there  is 
principally  an  administrative  scl-up,  a  branch  office  of  the  Navy 
Department,  let  us  i-ay. 

I-Yom  tlie  Canal  Zone  to  San  Diego,  in  southern  California,  is  the 
longest  break  in  our  chain-mail  belt  of  defenses.  Between  these 
points  lie  Mexico  and  the  five  northern  republics  of  Central 
America 

But  from  the  Mexican  brrder  to  the  tip  of  Alas'Ka  our  overlapping 
zone.<;  of  defenses  are.  or  shortly  v.-ill  be.  without  a  chink,  while  the 
outpo.;ts  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands  make  that  territorv  the  equivalent 
of  an  unsinkable  fleet  a  third  of  the  distance  across  "the  Pacific. 

Very  often  the  demand  is  voiced  in  Congress  or  from  the  public, 
that  the  United  States  acquire,  by  purchase  or  as  d(  bt  retirement, 
Etratenic  territory  such  as  the  Briti.-h  or  French  West  Indies  or 
the  islands  in  the  Pacific  owned  by  Mexico.  Costa  Rica,  and 
Ecuador  That,  of  course,  is  none  of  the  Navy's  business.  I  men- 
tion It  because  I  anticipa're  the  reader's  quest"ion.  The  Navy's  job 
Is  to  do  the  bt\st  it  can  with  whai  is  available.  Territorial  expan- 
sion is  something  for  Congress,  the  State  Department,  and  the 
President  to  consider,  and  to  attempt  to  negotiate  if  deemed  wise. 

Without  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  subject,  I  can  say  that 
when  the  present  program  of  defensive  bases  is  completed,  and  the 
ships,  the  airplanes,  the  men  and  materiel  are  available,  the  United 
States  and  its  neighborhood  will  breathe  easier  and  will  have  done 
a  good  job  of  canceling  any  threat  from  any  quarter. 

For  that  security  we  are  indebted  to  the  foresight  of  President 
Roosevelt  and  the  devotion  of  the  late  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
Claude  A.  Swanson,  who  stuck  to  his  Job  through  its  most  critical 


period  despite  a  desperate  and  eventuallv  fatal  illness,  like  a  sorely 
wounded  captain  refusing  to  leave  the  "deck  of  his  ship. 

Our  new  ships  and  bases,  as  the  Navy's  estimate  goes,  are  the 
best  guaranties  of  our  peace  and  security  in  a  troubled  world.  It 
is  the  Navy's  hope  that  they  will  never  be  eneaeed  in  hostile 
action— the  Navy's  conviction  that,  if  war  is  forced  upon  us.  we  are 
now  equipped  for  victory  at  the  least  cost  of  wealth,  life,  and  time. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS    OF    HON.    HAMILTON    FISH    OF    NEW    YORK 
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Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ra- 
dio speech  delivered  by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network,  on  Saturday  evening,  September  23.  1939: 

I  have  to  ask  the  radio  audience  for  their  indulgence  this  eve- 
ning, owing  to  a  bad  cold. 

I  have  Just  returned  from  a  6-week  trip  to  Europe  where  I 
visited  12  countries,  and  3  more  if  you  count  Wales.  Austria  and 
Danzig.  This  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  speeches  on  keepinc^  out  of 
war.  I  will  speak  again  next  Tuesday,  and  discuss  more  in  detail 
the  neutrality  bill  and  proposed  amendments. 

The  President  has  called  the  Congress  into  special  session  in 
an  attempt  to  scrap  the  arms  embargo  and  to  substitute  either 
a  cash-and-carry  system  or  to  return  to  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  under  which  we  went  to  war  in  1917  and  would  again 
if  we  adhered  to  such  a  policy. 

The  1  resident  made  an  appeal  for  national  unity  and  a  non- 
parti-san  attitude  toward  foreign  policies.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
the  Republican  Party  will  be  glad  to  join  with  the  President  for 
national  unity  on  anv  program  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of 
war.  That  is  the  single  greatest  issue  before  the  American  people 
It  transcends  all  party  lines  and  affiliations  and  must  not  be  con- 
fused or  sidetracked  over  academic  disputes  and  debates  involving 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  various  tvpes  of  cash-and- 
carry,  arms  embargoes,  or  return  to  internationa'l  law. 

The  paramount  issue  before  the  country  is  to  prevent  America 
from  being  eased  into  war  by  the  internationalists  in  cur  mid<:t 
and  the  propagandists  from  abroad.  I  warn  the  American  people 
that  no  stone  will  be  left  unturned  by  these  internationalists  in- 
terventionists, and  war  mon^'ers  to  build  up  public  sentiment  In 
order  to  drag  us  into  European  wars. 

The  campaign  is  already  on  in  full  furv.  Every  leader  for  strict 
neutrality  and  keeping  out  of  war  will  be  denounced  by  such 
smear  artists  and  purveyors  of  hate  as  Dorothy  Thompson.  Jay 
Franklin,  and  a  host  of  others  of  the  same  ilk.  Every  spokesman 
for  peace,  such  as  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh,  will  have  his  motives 
aefiled  and  his  name  dragged  into  the  mud  if  he  dares  to  publicly 
proclaim  his  views  in  favor  of  strict  neutrality  and  peace. 

This  campaign  of  hysteria,  emotionalism,  hatred,  untruth  and 
poisonous  propaganda  has  only  Just  started,  and  it  has  for  its  sole 
purpose  sending  American  youth  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
The  campaign  is  financed  by  almost  unlimited  funds  from  abroad, 
as  it  was  in  the  last  war.  and  men  and  women  of  every  walk  of 
life  Will  be  on  its  pay  roll.  Every  avenue  of  news  and  propaganda 
will  be  put  to  work  to  influence  American  public  opinion  to  enter 
the  European  war. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  inspired  and  vicious  propaganda  will 
succeed  in  fooling  the  American  people  again,  as  they  have  been 
burned  once.  As  Lincoln  said,  you  can  lool  some  of  the  people 
seme  of  the  time  but  you  cannot  fool  all  the  people  all  of  the  time. 

But  it  must  be  remembered  that  tho.se  in  back  of  this  campaign 
for  war  will  stop  at  nothing  to  attain  their  ends,  and  they  believe 
that  they  will  succeed  within  6  months.  I  warn  the  American  peo- 
ple that  they  must  discount  the  ridicule,  abuse,  and  vilification  of 
the  motives  and  acts  of  every  spokesman  for  peace  in  America. 
Half  truths  and  plain  ordinary  lies  will  be  the  order  of  the  day  for 
these  propagandists,  paid  and  otherwise. 

Only  a  few  days  ago  I  was  ridiculed  and  denounced  by  those 
well-known  smearers.  Drew  Pearson  and  Robert  S.  Allen,  in  their 
syndicated  column.  The  Washington  Mcrry-Go-Round,  under  date 
of  September  21.  for  having  proposed  a  30-day  armistice  on  war  at 
the  Oslo  Conference.  Messrs.  Pearson  and  Allen  stated  that  I  had 
been  taken  to  task  by  my  colleague,  Daniel  A.  Reed,  of  New  York, 
which  is  an  utterly  false  statement  and  typical  of  the  propaganda 
that  one  may  expect  from  now  on.  Dan  Reed  supported  and  spoke 
for  my  resolution  for  a  30-day  armistice  on  war  and  left  a  proxy 
with  me  to  vote  for  it. 
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I  consider  It  the  soundest  and  mo?t  Important  proposal  I  have 
ever  mcido  during  my  20  years  in  public  life;  and  if  the  British  had 
not  objected,  it  would  have  been  adopted  overwhelmingly  arf  writ- 
ten, instead  of  In  diiuted  form.  It  niis^ht  have  postponed  the  war 
and  opened  the  way  for  peaceful  settlement  of  the  disputes  be- 
tween England.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy,  and  saved  Poland  from 
being  crucified  by  invasion  and  war. 

The  president  of  the  French  delegation  made  a  speech  before  the 
council  and  said  his  delegation  would  support  it  in  its  original 
form  if  It  came  up  for  a  vote,  but  I  replied  that  I  would  not  press 
it  if  the  British  were  against  it,  as  It  would  be  a  futile  gesture. 

The  fu'Jr-wi!;:-:;  i.s  a  quotation  from  my  speech  before  the  Inter- 
pariiamcn'ary  Union  Conference  at  Oslo,  Norway,  un  August  17, 
which  I  admit  I  am  more  proud  of  than  any  speech  I  ever  made: 

"I  rccret  dcep'.v  to  state  that  I  believe  that  a  European  war  Is 
more  Irim.  n-^nt  'odav  than  at  any  time  since  la.'^t  September.  If 
the  Danzig  and  Polish  agitation  continues,  the  slightest  spark  may 
start  a  world  conflagration 

"As  one  who  served  In  the  World  War,  and  for  the  most  of  the 
time  In  the  Fourth  French  Army,  under  General  Gouraud.  I  hate 
and  loathe  war  and  do  not  ofTer  any  apologies  for  raising  my  voice 
in  behalf  cf  peace.  I  refuse  to  admit  that  the  door  of  peace  is 
closed  or  to  yield  to  the  defeatist  talk  that  apparently  covers 
Europe. 

"A  30-day  armistice  or  moratorium  on  war  Is  of  vital  importance, 
if  the  {>eople  nf  Europe  are  to  be  spared  the  most  disastrous  scourge 
In  th-^"  la.-it  100  Vt-ars.  If  this  conference  can  contribute  its  part 
In  a  dem  uTiitic  m. inner  to  tlie  preserviUmn  of  world  peace  it  will 
deserve  the  grateful  thanks  and  prayers  of  millions  of  peace-loving 
and  Christian  people  throughout  all  of  Europe. 

"Modern  wr.rfare  is  a  crime  against  humanity  and  civilization. 
The  human  loss  is  monstrous.  No  nation  wins;  even  the  victor 
lo.ses  and  comes  nut  a  bankrupt  and  disorganized  country,  the  prey 
to  communism  and  anarchy. 

"I  ask  This  Conference  to  rise  above  the  deadlock  In  wliich  Eu- 
rope is  er.u'ulfed  into  the  daylight  of  peace  and  humanity.  Hatred 
and  revenge  m.ust  be  subordinated  to  the  nobler  principles  of  arbi- 
tration BP.d  peace  " 

I  am  msertinc  tlie  entire  speech  in  the  Con^gsessional  RFroRO  on 
Monday  and  will  be  glad  to  send  copies,  free  cf  charge,  to  any  of 
the  radio  audience,  as  well  a^  a  copy  of  my  radio  remarks  this  eve- 
ning, on  receipt  cf  a  request  addressed  to  me,  Hamilton  Fish. 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

I  am  an  Isolationist  from  war.  but  not  an  isolationist  from  arbi- 
tration, mediation,  and  peaceful  methods  of  settling  international 
disputes. 

While  I  was  in  Europe  I  was  bitterly  attacked  editorially  by  the 
New  York  World-Telegram,  of  the  Scripps-Howard  syndicate,  as  an 
alarmist  and  scaremonger  for  predicting  that  war  would  break  out 
soon  after  August  20  and  for  urging  a  30-day  armistice  on  war. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating  thereof,  but  I  have  not 
noticed  any  editorial  apology  by  these  international-minded  news- 
papers now  urging  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embiTgo. 

I  have  referred  to  these  personal  attacks  on  me  not  becau.'^e  I  care 
one  bit  about  coiidi'mnation  from  such  biased  sources^  which  in 
this  fight  is  the  highest  possible  commendation-  but  I  feel  that  I 
should  m.ake  the  record  clear  to  those  peace-loving  Americans  who 
cooperated  with  me  through  the  National  Committee  to  Keep 
America  Out  cf  Foreign  Wars. 

If  I  were  alone  concerned,  I  would  not  dignify  these  contemptible 
distortions  of  fact  with  any  reply.  However,  as  the  issue  Is  far 
greater  than  any  individual,  group,  or  party.  I  feel  It  Is  only  fair  to 
expose  publicly  such  misrepresentations  In  the  cause  of  peace  and 
keeping  America  cut  of  foreign  wars. 

The  mail  and  telcgram.s  from  my  district  average  m.ore  than  10 
to  1  in  favor  of  retaining  the  anrns  embargo,  but  for  the  first  time 
In  almost  20  years  I  have  been  receiving  threatening  letters  from 
internationalist  fanatics  who  want  America  to  fight  Europe's  battles 
and  to  police  the  world  with  Am.erlcan  blood  and  treasure. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  we  should  be  forced  into  war  we 
would  become  a  dictatorship  immediately  and  might  never  regain 
the  freedom  and  liberty  that  the  American  people  have  always 
enjoyed. 

I  have  led  the  fight  during  the  last  10  years  against  sribversive 
and  un-American  activities,  such  as  fascism,  nazl-lsm.  and  com- 
muni,=;m,  in  Ame-ica  and  yield  to  no  one  in  my  devotion  to  our  free 
ii-.stitutions.  rtpublican  form  of  government,  and  to  American 
traditions  and  ideals. 

I  shall  a^^k  for  no  quarter  nor  give  any  In  trying  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  and  I  am  confident  that  there  will  be  millions  and  tens 
of  millions  of  American  citizens  who  will  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  those  of  us  in  Congress  who  are  working  in  the  interest  of 
peace  and  against  war. 

I  am  not  concerned  with  my  own  political  future  in  this  crisis  or 
with  threats  that  I  may  be  digging  my  political  grave.  I  am,  how- 
ever, very  much  concerned  in  not  doing  anything  to  weaken  the 
neutrality  laws  by  permitting  the  sale  of  arm.s  and  ammunition  for 
blOi)d  money  and  war  profits  and  making  the  United  States  the 
potential  slaughterhouse  cf  the  world.  I  am  not  Interested  in  blood- 
smeared  dollars  that  may  drag  us  into  war. 

I  am  only  concerned  in  not  having  Am.erlcan  soldiers  follow  the 
trnfHc  In  arms  to  European  battlefields,  as  they  did  In  1917.  I 
shall  never  by  my  vote  put  America  into  war,  unless  we  are  attacked, 
and  help  dig  the  graves  of  our  American  youth  in  foreign  lands. 

I  am  at  a  lor.s  to  know  what  groups  in  America  asked  for  a  special 
session  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  The  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  the  National  Grange,  the  veterans'  orgamza- 


tions.  the  church  and  peace-loving  elements,  and  million.^  nf  Am.erl- 
can fathers  and  moihcro  who  love  p)eacc  and  Icaih  wm  believe  that 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embaico  i.s  the  first  step  toward  war.  to  be 
followed  by  the  sacrifice  of  their  sons'  lives  in  foreign  lands. 

If  the  American  people  are  eufTKiently  aruviscd  to  the  r  own  re- 
sponsibilities and  mak^'  known  thtir  views  to  their  elected  repre- 
sentatives in  Congress  there  will  be  no  repeal  and  we  wi  1  stay  out 
of  war. 

I  am  convinced  that  any  substanti.Tl  change  In  our  neutrality 
law  in  time  of  war  is  an  unneutral  act  and  so  reuardec  m  inter- 
national law.  It  is  like  changing  the  rules  after  the  kick-oCr  in  a 
football  game. 

I  cannot  get  much  excited  over  the  argument  that  we  jre  helping 
England  and  France  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo,  as  neither 
nation  needs  our  arms  and  ammrunition.  each  ha\ing  an  abundant 
supply.  It  would  not  make  any  sense  if  they  bought  arr.is  from  via 
wh.n  they  can  supply  themselves  much  cheaper. 

It  Is  m.y  contention  that  the  arms  embargo  dews  not  niTect  the 
war  economy  of  either  England  or  France,  because  they  have  erected 
huce  modern  ii'Uiutions  factories  in  recent  years. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding  of  the  neutrality  law. 
The  fact  is  that  under  the  existing  law  England  an;l  lYaiice  can 
buy  everything  they  want  in  America  except  arms,  ammu.uticn.  and 
implements  of  war.  Under  the  Vorys  amendment  to  the  Bloom 
bill,  adopted  by  the  House  of  Represent ativea  3  m^-nths  i.go,  imple- 
ments of  war  were  omitted,  thus  enabling  iuiy  belligeren'  nation  to 
buy  airplanes 

I  would  like  to  see  the  Bloom  bill  with  the  Vorys  arms-embargo 
proposal  amended  to  provide  that  Amt  rican  merchant  ships  enter 
the  war  i^ones  at  their  own  risk  II  that  were  done  there  wuuld 
be  no  need  for  the  cabh-and-c.irry  pi  ai. 

I  have  not  referred  to  President  K'-oseveit  and  hnvf  refrained 
from  any  partisan  references  I  appeal  to  all  Americans  to  con- 
sider tlv  proi)osfd  changes  m  the  neutrality  bill  in  a  calm  and 
dispassionate  manner  I  believe  the  exi.stiug  neutralitv  law,  which 
IS  by  no  means  perfec:.  cau  be  modified  to  the  satislactun  cf  most 
of  cur  people. 

I  believe  in  fropdom  of  .'■peech,  and  have  no  quarrel  with  those 
who  may  differ  wi'h  my  views  on  moditicati  jn  of  the  neutrality  law. 
However.  I  appe.il  to  all  factions  and  elenn  nt.s  of  the  p 'ople  to  be 
unned  m  oppv>sition  to  the  insidii;us  propaganda  that  war  is  in- 
evitable and  unzf  them  to  stand  steudta.st  m  heipii  g  to  ke.p 
AiMt-nca  out  of  war.  There  can  be  no  compromise  on  this  isi,ue 
affecting  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  people. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HERMANN   RAUSCHNINO 


Mr.  HINSHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  tho  following  article  en- 
titled "Hitler  Could  Not  Stop."  by  Hermann  Raiischnmg,  ap- 
pears in  the  October  1939  issue  of  the  publicaticin  Foreign 
Affairs,  an  American  quarterly  revie';\-.  It  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  the  Members  of  Congre-ss  and  the  people  we  repre- 
sent learn  everything  possible  that  bears  upon  the  affairs  of 
the  world  today  in  order  to  cxercise  proper  judpment  in  our 
future  course  of  action  and  for  this  reason  I  have  asked  and 
obtained  unajiimoas  consent  to  insert  this  important  ailicle 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

Hermann  Rauschning.  as  is  learned  from  Time  magazine 
of  September  13,  1939,  the  son  of  a  Prussian  officer,  was 
trained  in  a  military  school  and  is  an  East  Prussian  Junker 
who  joined  the  Nazis  in  1931  because  he  could  se?  no  other 
way  out  for  Germany's  desperation.  He  became  President 
of  the  Danzig  Senate,  Hitler's  go-between  in  his  off-stage 
talks  with  Poland's  late  President  Pilsudski,  But  when  the 
Fuhrer  ordered  Rauschning  to  persecute  Danzig  Jews  and 
Catholics,  he  quit  the  Nazis  and  took  refuge  in  Poland. 

The  aiticle  follows: 

[From  Foreign  Affairs  for  October  1939] 

HrrLEB    COULD    NOT    STOP 

(By  Hermann  Rauschning) 
Some  people  believed   that  Hitler   could   be   Induced   by   certain 
limited  concessions,  made  dependent  on  his  fulfillment  of  certain. 
specified  conditions,  to  change  his  methods  of  procedure  and  limit 
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his  aims.  Germany  would  then  cease  to  figure  as  a  troublemaker 
in  the  world  and  w<nild  fit  into  a  new  international  equilibrium 
Tlie  view  was  ba.sed  on  a  number  of  .sound  a.^sumptions  and  was 
Justified  by  the  rxam.ple  cf  the  movement  for  German  unification 
between  1864  and  1870  Bismarck  often  exprcs.'^ed  the  idfa  He 
said  that  ciice  the  unified  Reich  had  been  constituted  one  of  his 
main  concerns  would  be  to  create  eeneral  confidence  in  its  pacific 
intentions.  After  rectifying  the  injuria  temporum  (the  Bis- 
marckian  phr:..se  i .  German  j^olicy  would  set  itself  the  task  of  be- 
coming a  lorce  for  peace  in  Europe.  Bi.smarcks  national  policy  was 
bi'sed  exclusively  on  force  and  was  eminently  praotical.  Biit  its 
objectives  were  always  limited.  At  the  en-en  moment  it  saw  the 
neie.-sity  of  tixmg  its  own  hmits.  and   never  overstepped  them 

Sharply  in  contrast  with  Bismarcks  art  of  the  possible  stands 
the  ha/y.  impuKive  policy  of  William  II  At  a  ctitical  moment 
during  the  hitter's  reign,  the  Morocco  crisis  of  1905.  Sir  Arthur 
NieoL-on  remarked  that  the  Gnrman  foreign  office  did  not  itself 
kiKW  what  It  wanted:  and  he  went  on  to  sav  that  the  real  danger 
in  German  policy  was  not  so  much  its  expansionist  outlook  as  its 
vagueni'ss.  That  was  entirely  true.  It  v.-as  impossible  to  work  out 
a  policy  of  harmonious  collaboration  with  a  person  who  did  not 
know  what  he  \s anted  Wiliuim  II  based  his  foreign  policy  on  .sur- 
prises and  sudden  impulses:  and  that  fact,  much  more  than  Ger- 
many's .<trlving  for  world  power,  led  directlv  to  the  World  War 

Hitler's  p  .licy  at  fir^t  differed  stnkumly  frr.in  the  policy  of 
Wiihi.m  II  It  diffeied  al.so  from  the  policv  "of  the  Weimar  Repub- 
lic, which  was  al.so  -though  for  different  reasoiis,  chiefiy  the  Repub- 
lic's Inherent  weaknt  sv  — waverini,'  and  uncntain.  Hitler's  policy 
was  ou'.spoken  and  showe.i  that  it  was  clearlv  ccn.scious  of  its  goal- 
Frankly  nationalistic,  setting  out  to  revne  the  Versailles  Treaty 
and  rectify  an  obvious  injuria  temporum.  It  moved  alons  lines 
noticeably  similar  to  Bismarck's.  It  began,  then,  as  the  continua- 
tion of  a  policy  which,  m  the  previous  centurv.  after  achie\ing  its 
alms.  reNult'd  in  over  40  years  of  pence  for  Eiirope. 

In  the  beginniiiR.  Hitler's  policy  was  strictly  and  exclusively 
national  Its  one  aim  seemed  ti:i  be  to  transform  the  little  Ger- 
many that  Bismarck  had  foui^ded  into  the  greater  Germany 
that  s'lll  lived  m  the  thou«!its  of  all  German  patriots.  This  was 
to  be  achieved  by  revision  of  the  territorial  provisions  in  the  peace 
treaty,  which  in  th.-  Jong  run  would  have  proved  unendurable  any- 
way Germany  po:<ess..d  i.iany  friends  among  her  sometime  war 
opponents.  These  would  probably  have  api)roved  of  such  a  reason- 
able policy  If  certain  revolutionary  features  attending  its  applica- 
tion, along  witii  It.,  terroristic  methods,  had  not  chilled  good  will 
abroad  and  intensified  foreign  hesita'ions.  Ev-n  so.  however  one 
still  could  argue  that  the  extravagant  features  of  the  new  German 
policy  Were  sup.  rfieiul  and  would  automatically  correct  themselves 
in  due  Course. 

Obuctively.  however,  th.e  policv  of  the  Third  Reich  could  be 
con.sidered  con.-^tructive  only  so  Ions  as  it  had  a  definite  and  limited 
scope  In  other  words,  only  If  National  Srxrialist  foren-n  policy 
aimed  spccifici.lly  at  uniting  actuallv  German  territories  in  an 
enlarged  German  state  could  it  expect  that  other  states  would 
tol.rat4>  the  graduai  reorganization  cf  Europe  under  German 
ler.dershlp. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  Nat.onal  Socialist  regime  therefore 
foreign  criticism  took  the  form  malnlv  of  moralistic  disapproval  of 
certain  of  its  domestic  methods  There  was  little  disapproval  of 
its  aims  as  <.uch  Indeed,  some  authoritative  interpreters  abroad 
exerted  themselves  to  put  even  the  domestic  procedures  of  national 
s.iciahsm  in  a  better  light,  thereby  strencthemng  a  natural  inclina- 
tion on  the  part  of  many  persons  to  ignore  certain  repu'«ive  revo- 
lutionary a.spects  of  the  movement  as  being  slrictlv  the  private  con- 
cern of  the  German  people,  explicable  probablv  on  the  basi";  of  the 
delight  which  they  hiibitually  take  m  di;cipline  and  "order"  The 
austere  forms  which  the  German  national  regimentation  adopted 
were  calculated  in  many  w:  ys  to  beeuile  foreicn  criticism  The 
ndvantages  of  authoritarian  methods  became  apparent  in  the  ease 
with  which  Germany  f)vercame  nianv  surface  sym.ptom.s  cf  her 
soci.il  and  economic  crisis  The  country  seemed  to  be  on  the  road 
to  (jrder  and  recovery:  hence  (it  was  as.'-umed),  once  a  transitional 
period  of  unrest  had  passed,  on  the  road  to  peace. 

The  domestic  opponents  of  national  socialism  among  the  former 
ruling  clas.ses  of  Germany  reached  a  similar  view.  During  a  first 
short  period  they  grossly  underestimated  the  strength  of  the  new 
regime.  There  followed  a  second  short  period  when  the  dominant 
feeling  was  one  of  shock  and  re.<5entment  at  its  brutal  method^ 
TV.en  finally  the  educated  and  patriotic  middle  classes  settled  down 
in  the  persuasion  that  the  various  outraces  of  national  socialism 
were  ephemeral,  revolutionary  manifestations  that  must  needs  be 
borne  with  for  the  time  being. 

In  non-Nazi  circles  In  those  days,  among  the  army  leaders    the    I 
bureaucracy,  and  in  business,  the  word  was  passed  to  allow  the  revo- 
lutionary   outburst    to    wear    itself    out.      The    movement     it    was 
paid,    would   clean   itself   up.     Tlie   wise   course   was   felt   to   be   to 
enter  the  party  so  as  gradually  to  reshape  it  from  within      Many 
important  holders  of  public  office  felt,  of  course,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  the  party's  unscrupulous  conduct  with  their  indi- 
vidual consciences,  and  that  it  was  their  duty  to  resign.     They  were    I 
reminded  that  to  do  so  would  only  strengthen  the  new  movement    i 
and  intensify  its  extremist  character.     They  were  told  that  rather 
It  wa.s  their  duty  to  hold  their  positions  as  long  as  possible,  in  order 
gradually   to   weed  out   the   catastrophe   makers,  or,   at   the   worst. 
to  serve  as  brakes  on  the  plunge  Into  catastrophe.     Reasoning  of 
this  vsort  had  a  certain  semblance  of  soundness,  and   it   appealed 
among  others,  to  men  .such  as  Baron  von  Neurath,  in  foreign  affairs-' 
to  Count  Schwerin-Krosigk,  In  finance;   and  to  Eltz  Rubenach,  iii 


commerce.  They  decided  not  to  break  with  national  socialism  but 
to  work  with  it,  to  retard  and  moderate  it,  and  to  prevent  another 
lap.=e  into  bloody  revolution. 

These  motives  were  intelligible  enough,  but  thev  were  none  the 
less  mistaken.  The  National  Socialist  movement  could  not  be  re- 
formed. It  was  obeying  an  inner  iron-bound  law  of  its  own  being 
It  was  following  the  relentless  urge  toward  extremi.sm  to  which 
every  revolutionary  movement  is  destined.  The  collaboration  of 
conservative  and  competent  officials  and  m.en  of  affairs  strengthened 
the  regime:  but  they  could  not  change  it.  They  wore  themselves 
out,  and  the  movement  went  on  regardless.  An  adjustment  of  the 
nature  of  a  civil  war  was  avoided:  but  in  the  end  the  price  was 
tlie  total  capitulation  of  the  restorative  elements  in  the  ruling 
and  educated  classes  and  of  the  liberal  and  democratic  elements  in 
business  and  labor. 

The  question  now  arises  whether,  in  following  the  sometimes  tem- 
porizing and  sometimes  frankly  pro-Na;^i  policy,  the  western  democ- 
racies did  not  make  the  same  mistake  in  the  foreign  field  which 
mside  the  Reich  led  to  the  capitulation  and  enslavement  qi  the 
Ge-rnan  citizenry  as  a  whole.  Tlie  policy  of  domestic  collaboration 
avoided  civil  war  within  Germany:  the  conduct  of  the  democracies 
ill  compromising  with  Germany  aimed  to  avoid  a  European  war 
To  he  sure,  there  would  be  solid  grounds  for  reasoning  the  other 
way  round— that  the  disposition  of  the  democracies  to  vield  with- 
out settmg  any  clearly  discernible  limits  on  what  they  \voum  vlcld 
was  what  first  made  war  a  real  danger.  However  that  may  be' 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  pressure  upon  Germany  from  abroad 
might  very  well  have  led  to  the  fall  of  th.>  National  Socialist  regime 
But  wculd  that  have  led  to  any  lasting  adjustment  for  Europe  as  a 
whole?  Perhaps  the  overthrow  of  national  socialism  would  have 
set  a  genuinely  revolutionary  development  in  motion  A  period  of 
anarchy  might  then  have  ensued.  Or  a  strictly  Prussian  and 
militaristic  solution  might  have  been  found,  compared  w-lth  which 
even  the  National  Socialist  regime  m.ight  have  seemed  the  lesser 
evil. 

How  such  a  gross  misreading  of  national  socialism  could  have  held 
sway  for  so  long  in  the  world  is  hard  indeed  to  comprehend  The 
lack  of  critical  sense  and  foresight  shown  by  German  business 
leaders  doubtless  contributed  They  merely  noticed  with  satisfac- 
tion the  temporary  relief  brought  them  through  currency  control 
and  the  new  methods  of  dealing  with  labor  problems,  and  they  paid 
no  attention  to  the  disturbing  revolutionary  disintegration  of  all 
the  eUments  composing  what  Is  called  public  order.  Tliey  were 
simjjly  obsessed  by  the  idea  that  national  socialism's  energetic 
methods  offered  the  chance  of  at  least  temporarUy  escaping  from  the 
general  w-orld  depression. 

There  was  another  reason  in  addition  to  the  apparent  cessation  of 
the  depression  in  Germany  which  contributed  substantially  to  the 
foreign  inclination  to  view^  the  course  of  events  there  with  a  certain 
amount  of  optimism.  German  unemployment  was  closely  inter- 
related with  a  num^ber  of  problems  which,  generally  speaking  could 
be  so.ved  only  by  the  cooperation  of  all  countries;  but  above  all  It 
was  related  to  the  problem  of  raw  materials.  Now  Germany's 
difficulty  in  securing  raw  materials  would  probably  not  have  arisen 
under  conditions  of  peaceful  international  commerce.  But  Inter- 
national commerce  had  been  upset  by  the  depression.  It  seemed 
only  natural,  therefore,  to  seek  economic  remedies  for  the  critical 
Situation  In  Germany  which  was  driving  her  to  adopt  a  policy  of 
political  expansion.  If  certain  territories  were  handed  over  to  Ger- 
many to  be  exploited,  and  if  her  need  for  raw  materials  w^ere  met 
would  not  her  menacing  revolutionary  trend  be  eliminated  or  di- 
verted? An  economically  satisfied  Germany.  It  was  argued  would 
dissipate  Its  explosive  energies  in  peaceful  labor. 

Plausible  as  these  considerations  are,  they  fall  to  explain  why  In 
spite  of  progressive  surrenders  to  national  socialist  demands  from 
year  to  year  and  in  one  area  after  another,  the  desired  peaceful 
results  were  not  achieved,  but,  on  the  contrary,  German  demands 
constantly  grew. 

The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  the  whole  form  of  reasoning  outlined 
above  rested  on  false  assumptions.  It  grossly  exaggerated  the  im- 
portance of  economic  considerations  In  the  German  situation  and 
overlooked  its  Irrational  or  nonrational  motivations  Many  ob- 
servers were  led  a.?tray  by  the  patriotic  impulses  which  the  national 
socialist  movement  satisfied  and  failed  to  notice  its  disintegrating 
revolutionary  tendencies.  What  especially  was  overlooked  was  the 
movement's  antlmoral  background,  which  was  what  gave  it  Its 
pectiliar  destructive  power. 

It  is  important  to  realize  that  Germany  adopted  the  goal  of  eco- 
nomic autarchy  not  for  economic  or  social  reasons  but  for  reasons 
having  to  do  with  national  power,  or,  more  exactly,  national  de- 
fense. We  find  the  germ  of  this  poUcy  as  far  back  as  the  time  of 
Bismarck,  whose  economic  protectionism  was  closely  related  to  mili- 
tary policy.  Then  came  Germany's  decisive  experience  during  the 
World  War.  Germany's  geographical  situation  always  puts  her  In 
danger  of  being  cut  off  from  world  markets,  and  this  fact,  given  her 
inadequate  raw-material  resources,  forces  her  to  plan  either  to 
enlarge  those  resources  by  technical  devices  or  to  obtain  a  supply' 
of  them  through  territorial  expansion. 

The  dilemma  is  plain.  But  the  full  effect  of  It  In  National  Social- 
ist thought  has  by  no  means  been  realized  abroad.  The  Nazi  thesis 
runs  as  follows: 

Numerically  the  German  Nation  is,  next  to  Russia,  the  largest  In 
Europe.  But  her  Inadequate  territory  bars  her  from  full  sover- 
eignty as  a  world  people.  In  peaceful  times  Germany,  of  course, 
could  easily  cover  her  raw-material  requirements.  But  in  time  of  war 
her  dependence  on  the  world  market  makes  her  fatally  weaJt.    With 
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the  enormou-;  development  that  has  taken  place  In  technical  instru- 
ments of  warfare,  she  no  longer  can  prosecute  a  war  on  several 
fronts  with  any  prospect  of  succe.-s.  Her  ability  to  employ  her 
great  technical  and  military  capacities  breaks  down  on  the  sin'^'.e 
circumstance  tliat  ^,he  ;s  dependent  economically  on  foreign  na- 
tims.  Aita'nmcut  of  her  full  status  as  a  world  people  seems 
thus  to  be  denied  to  Germiany  for  all  time,  and  she  is  condemned 
to  play  second  fiddle  to  a  numerically  smaller  nation  like  Great 
Britain  and  even  to  France,  who  has  a  colonial  empire  and  free 
access  to  the  oj^en  sen 

The  distinctive  trait  of  a  world  people,  continue.-:  the  Nazi 
argument,  is  its  complete  freedom  of  political  action  The  United 
Sutes  haii  this  freedom.  So  have  the  British  Empire.  Russia,  and 
(though  to  a  somewhat  lesser  extent)  Fi-aaice.  If  Gern-Lany  wants 
to  keep  company  with  tho:-e  powers  and  not  rest  satLsticd  in  a 
secondary  position,  siie  has  to  adjust  herself  in  terms  of  power  to 
the  pr  ■scnt-day  signiflcance  of  economic  space.  To  descrilx-  her 
resulting  efToit  as  part  of  a  contest  be:ween  "haves"  and  "have 
nots."  between  vveulthv  nations  and  proletarian  nations,  is  to  mis- 
rt present  it.  That  formulation  of  the  situation  Is  merely  a  psvcho- 
loeical  wiapnn  in  the  war  of  opiiiion.  The  fact  iS  that 'the  lari:est 
and  technically  most  advanced  nation  in  Europe  has  been  kept 
from  playm^j  more  than  a  secondary  rolc>  in  the  world.  For  Ger- 
many to  accept  the  situation  would  have  required  either  stern 
resignation  or  a  re>nlve  to  seek  a  solution  otherwise  than  throu^^h 
the  aosertiun  of  power.  Germany  has  felt  herself  too  young 
and  virile  a  nation  to  accept  the  former  course;  as  for  the  Ltter, 
the  World  War  left  her  without  the  requisite  atmosphere  of  friendly 
collaboration. 

Economic  atUarchy  is  an  artificial  instrument  which  must  be 
used  temporarily  in  the  diplomatic  and  economic  fields  in  order 
to  achieve  natural  Independence.  It  is  not  a  permanent  solu- 
tion, the  NazLs  grant,  and  has  never  been  thought  of  as  such.  It 
runs  against  the  nature  of  things  and  is  therefore  foredoomed 
to  failure  Bvit  for  the  time  being  it  has  atTorded  Germanv  i-lie 
brief  period  of  independence  required  for  her  to  obtain,  by  diplo- 
matic or  military  m,eans  as  the  case  may  be,  her  real  goal — full 
sovereignty  as  a  world  people. 

"Lebensraum,"  the  space  required  by  a  nation  for  living,  is  not. 
In  Nazi  terminology,  the  mere  space  sufficient  for  sub.sistence  vmder 
a  system  of  free  exchange  of  ^cxids.  It  means  a  domain  sufficientlv 
comprehensive  to  provide  Germany  with  absolute  freedom  of 
action.  The  limits  of  that  donoam  expands  automatically  as  the 
requirements  of  m.odern  warfare  expand.  'Wliat  would  have  been 
adequate  in  the  year  1880  to  makf^  Germany  self-sufficient  and 
sovereign  had  become  wholly  inadequate  by  the  end  of  the  World 
War.  To  become  truly  sovereign  under  postwar  conditions  G-t- 
many  mu-t  now  expand  the  domain  under  her  control  eastward  as 
far  as  the  Caucasus  and  Including  the  Ukraine,  and  westward  as  far 
as  the  open  sea.  She  must  have  ihe  oil  of  the  Caucasus,  the 
minerals  of  the  Ukraine,  and  the  grain  of  Hungarv  and  Rumania: 
also  she  m.ust  have  the  steol  of  northern  France',  control  of  the 
shore  line  of  Belgium,  Holland,  and  northern  France,  and  the 
colonial  domains  at  present  belonging  to  those  countrie-;.  In  this 
policy  the  law  of  the  mmim.uui  controls;  for  tho  soundru^-s  of  the 
policy  varies  wi'h  that  factor,  not  with  the  maxiniiiin. 

Such  are  the  ideas  of  national  socialism.  The  fundamicntal  thing 
which  em.erges  is  the  Impossibility  that  olive  branches  and  conces- 
sions in  this  or  'hat  particular  could  ever  serve  any  purpose.  Either 
It  is  full  sovereignty  for  Germany  or  it  is  nothing. 

Hitler's  foreign  policy,  therefore,  allowed  him  no  freedom  of 
choice  His  particvilar  aims  all  stood  in  a  fixed  and  necessary 
relation  to  his  comprehensive  aim.  full  sovereignty  for  Germany 
as  a  world  people  Germany  will  he  satisfied  only  when  she  ccn- 
tr',1:;  a  completely  self-suSicient  territory.  In  the  perspective  of 
that  policy,  all  projects  for  a  return  to  a  purely  economic  organiza- 
tion of  the  world  necessarily  remained  uninteresting.  Tlie  depend- 
ence of  parts  of  the  world  on  the  whole,  and  tlie  interdependence 
of  all  the  parts,  are  the  very  things  which  must  be  rectified,  abol- 
ished, and  this  not  on  doctrinaire  grounds  but  becau-e  of  the  plain 
requirements  of  practical  politics.  Thus  there  were  but  two  alter- 
natives: Germany's  complete  .surrender,  her  renunciation  of  all 
hope  of  becom.ing  a  world  people;  or  an  tmcomprom.saig  strugg*;,' 
to  attain  the  complete  goal.  Tlie  goal  can  he  attained  onlv  bv 
German  control  ever  all  Europe  Only  when  European  hecernony 
ha^  been  won  can  national  socialism  accept  a  system  of  iiitcrna- 
tioml  exchane-  of  commodities  as  not  any  lon\:er  disturbing  to 
German  sovereiirnty.  In  view  of  this,  the  e.Tcrt  to  make  National 
Socialist  imperialism  believe  that  it  would  do  well  to  go  back  to 
a  system  of  free  international  exchange,  and  to  explain  to  National 
Socialist  chieftain^  that  other  countries  are  only  too  anxious  to 
help  them  satisfy  Germany's  economic  needs,  were  perfectly 
fattious. 

Oth'^r  facts  fcrMfied  the  National  Socialist  determination  never 
to  abandon  tlieir  full  aims  in  the  foreign  field.  Of  great  impor- 
tance, for  instance  was  the  N.itional  Socialist  conviction  that  Ger- 
many's eagerness  for  world  dominion  corresponded  to  a  real  change 
.In  the  pcwfT  relationships  of  the  nations.  In  this  view.  German 
foreign  p.)hcy  merely  recognized  an  actual  state  of  fact  hitherto 
obscured  by  the  ai.tiquat.d  maii:-._-r  in  which  the  world's  territory 
was  rtt  trlbutcd.  In  Nizi  ey-^  Enghird  is  a  paper  power,  whose 
strategic  pcsiMrin  is  in  full  ri.sintCbration.  France  i^.  a  dying  na- 
tion, blclogrci'Ily  unable  ar.y  Icnger  to  play  the  pirt  of  a  world 
power,  mt-ch  'ess  a  world  p«-ople.  The  United  States  is  no  longer 
a  young  nation.  It  Is.  m  ircovor.  a  hcdgrpcdge  of  pe  jples  and  so 
can  never  a'-aln  a  ^tabl^-"  polKicMl  form.  !•  1."  not  ambitious — hence, 
by   a   definition,   not    a   world    people.     The   proper   sort   of   touch 


from  the  outside  at  the  right  m  mjnt  would  send  !t  reeling  into 
revolution. 

The  complacencv  of  National  Socialists  wh(;  thus  interpreted  the 
realities  of  tlie  workl  scene  was  not  very  much  u;:set  by  the  changes 
of  the  last  h;ih  year.  Reorganlzatl'n  in  France  and  rearmament 
in  Great  Brit.un  were  regarded  a  mere  show.  specKjus  jjustle  The 
National  Socialists  consideri  d  that  the  democracies  lack',  d  om  thing 
which  is  basic  and  r.-.sential-  namely,  the  uii.shakabl  ^  resolve  to 
assert  them.selves  m  terms  of  power. 

Hitler  himself  ha.«  commented  on  the  sort  of  aggrejsive  foreign 
policy  described  above.  His  opinion  of  the  results  of  making  con- 
cessions in  diplomacy  is  particulnriy  important.  In  a  ctaaracteristic 
passage  in  "Mein  Kampf  '  he  WTites: 

'The  shrewd  victor  will.  wh-'n  posjible.  present  his  demands  to 
the  conquered  pi<  eemeal.  He  can  be  sure  that  a  people  without 
character^and  such  will  be  any  people  that  voluntan  y  submits — 
will  .-ee  no  sutflcient  reason  for  again  going  to  war  ove."  any  one  of 
his  separa'e  encroachments.  The  more  extortions  of  this  kind  are 
docilely  accepted  the  more  unjustified  will  it  seem  to  people  nn;tlly 
to  go  to  war  over  a  new  act  (.f  opprtssion,  ostensibly  i^^^olated,  but 
really  recurring;  especially  since  they  all  in  all  have  already  put 
up  with  so  much  more  and  greater  abu.scs  in  patient  si.ence  " 

We  come  now  to  the  central  question  as  to  the  real  nature  of 
national  so<.-ial:sm.  Is  it  actually  a  national  movement':'  Here  wo 
shall  do  w(  1!  to  consider  not  .so  much  its  political  theories  as  its  tac- 
tics. In  his  tactics.  Hitl,  r  carries  over  into  the  gei  eral  h-ld  of 
politics,  and  especially  into  the  fields  of  foreign  policy  and  n^ill- 
tary  strategy,  certain  nKxlern  doctimes  of  the  coup  c'etat  and  of 
civil  war.  His  policy  is  one  of  permanent  con,=plracy.  It  Is  war- 
fare by  psycholoLMcal  pressure  in  accr)rdance  with  methods  of  con- 
spiracy and  n  volutionary  disintegration.  His  policy  is  one  of  world 
revolution.  But  world  revoluticm  is  not  conceived  of  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  (as  Lciiin  conceived  it),  but  as  a  permanent  activity 
aiming  at  the  progressive  decomposition  of  all  eleme  its  of  order. 
HiUer  has  absorbed  and  s^t  logically  in  his  m.nd  the  theories  of 
the  coup  d'etat  develo^xxt  by  Trotzky  and  Malaparte.  From  them 
he  derived  the  ch.iracuristie  resort  of  his  p<.;icy.  the  crippling  of  the 
will  of  his  antagonist  by  bewildering  it  and"  splittiig  it  Com- 
bining threats  and  promist-s.  his  strategy  aims  to  procure  the 
voluntary  submusion  of  his  opponent.  He  hopes  to  n.ake  tiie  sur- 
render easier  by  parceling  out  his  demands  and  e:  croaclmvnts 
in  small  doses,  so  that  no  one  of  them  will  seem  Impoitant  enouith 
by  itself  to  *fi«ht  over  rather  than  to  compronus*-  Hitler  ma- 
neuvers his  antagonist  into  the  position  held  bv  the  old  regime 
in  the  typical  revolution.  He  thinks  the  western  de:no<.:racies  in 
the  great  world  revcjluiio.n  now  in  full  course  are  in  the  pOMtion 
of  the  old  regnues  and  termer  elites  which  have  capitulated  and 
abduated  in  the  lesser  revolutions  of  the  jiast 

Actual  experience  convinced  Hitler  of  tl:.'  soundness  of  his  Judg- 
ment and  of  the  practicability  of  his  revolutionary  system.  And 
from  that  experience  he  drew  the  conclusion  that  his  personal 
sK-nirtcance  In  history  lies  in  his  having  perceived  hov  hollow  was 
the  strength  of  the  old  ■  tates  and  that  his  p*  rsonal  misfiiun  was 
to  liquidate  them  from  their  antiquated  positit.ns  in  tie  hierarchy 
of  po\t."r  His  confidCTice  naturally  was  m  no  wi^-e  shaken  by  the 
fact  that  the  risks  wiuch  he  supposedly  had  been  running  in  his 
many  foolhardy  adventures  proved  m  the  result  lo  hive  been  no 
real  risks  at  all.  The  seemingly  impossible  turned  out  unfail- 
ink'ly  to  be  quite  feasible.  The  old  regimes,  with  all  their  enor- 
mously superior  resources,  time  and  again  cap.tuiaiet  before  the 
revolutionary  s(;uads  of  National  Socialist  Germany. 

From  this  standpoint  couid  concessions  and  oilers  of  peace  from 
an  antagonist  seem  anything  but  symptoms  of  his  leauiness  to 
capitulate'^  No.  they  merely  sharp«'ned  the  eagerness  lor  attack. 
A  mistaken  psychology  on  the  part  cf  the  powers  of  ws  em  Europe 
pro\ed  to  be  what  brought  on  the  very  war  which  they  had  tried 
to  pr' VL-nt  by  being  leascnable  and  cor.cihatovy.  In  >p&ence  the 
war  was  bfing  fought  all  along  It  was  stupid,  then  to  try  to 
prevent  its  breakmtt  out.  Tlie  proper  proerara  would  have  bet  n  to 
try  to  put  an  eaa  to  it  without  a  riuiiou.-.  shedding  of  tlood  Tins 
could  have  been  done  only  by  compelling  Hitler  to  abandon  lus 
methods  c^f  conspiracy,  and  the  only  (.ffective  means  t')  that  end 
would  have  been  prompt,  continuous,  and  unequivocal  a^-sertions  of 
principle  backed  by  evidence  ol  an  unfiinchmg  determinat.on  and 
ability  to  mauitain  the  position  taken. 

But  the  diplomatic  situation  was  far  from  requiring  Kltler  to  do 
anything  oi  that  sort.  Rather,  it  supplied  him  with  mori  and  more 
cpportunitio.-.  for  his  psycholotrloal  victories.  To  grasp  the  real 
si:^nuicance  of  this  fact  it  nuisi  be  reRl:zed  that,  aoecrding  to 
Hitlers  doctrine  oi  strategy,  war  m  the  old-fa.slnoned  mil  tar\  .'^eiise 
is  .-0'  ondary  In  his  co.;cepticn  of  war,  the  bU^ody  milltar-  action  m 
the  field  hiLs  merely  the  function  that  pursuit  after  a  victlrv  has  in 
ordinary  military  strategy.  Tlie  really  decisive  rxtion  is  supposed  to 
take  place  before  the  outbreak  of  war  It  con^slsts  in  a  d  'morahza- 
ticn  of  the  enemy.  In  his  plan  the  resort  to  weapons  m»  rely  com- 
pletes, by  a  last  extreme  act  of  force,  the  defeat  which  his  already 
bctn  deternnned  by  the  methods  of  diplomatic  conspiracy 

In  recent  months  Hitler  found  himself  fighting  the  earlv  and 
what  he  in.agmed  would  be  the  deoi-lve  phase.-,  of  a  war.  Strategic 
n  treats  now  and  th'.n  s -em^td  ne.j:\s.s;a-y  But  the  first  stages,  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  oilered  very  Ln^-ht  prcsp.-ct.-.  Why  .hould  he, 
then,  bring  the  war  to  a  halt?  He  was  convinced  that  the  totai 
mobilization  of  the  German  people  could  be  indcfinitel')  enduied. 
for  NaLicnal  Socialist  discipline  had  deUbjiateiy  trame..  thtm  to 
with.'-tand  hardships;  whereas  the  democraoies  would  find  a  state  of 
continuous  mobilization  for  war  u'terly  foreign  and  inevitably 
provocative  of  fatal  social  unrest.  So.  too,  the  liberal  economic 
sjstem,   in   spite   of  its   incomparably   stronger   position   in   actual 
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wealth,  would  collapse  sooner  than  the  planned  war  economy  of 
national  socialism,  despite  its  far  smaller  economic  reserves  True, 
the  western  powers  were  makiiiL'  rapid  progress  in  rearmament;  but 
time,  m  Hitler's  view,  was  nonetheless  working  in  the  long  ruii  for 
nati'inal  socialism. 

How  then,  with  Hitler  viewing  things  in  this  wav.  could  he  have 
been  Induced  to  abandon  his  political  objectives  'and  voluntarily 
fall  in  with  a  new  and  far-reaching  world  adjustment  on  a  basis  o'f 
international  collaboration  and  peace?  One  thing  was  certain. 
He  would  never  be  brcupht  to  do  so  bv  concessions.  Hitler  bef^an 
with  motives  of  patriotism  But  whether  forced  by  the  inner 
loeic  cf  his  policies  or  perhaps  guided  from  the  start  by  h:s  doc- 
trine of  the  jjsyeholonlcal  wur.  he  went  on  and  on.  until  he  h.ad 
become  the  leader  of  a  world  revolution  at  the  end  of  which 
loomed  a  new  partitioning  of  the  earth. 

Tlii.s  Idea  of  a  new  division,  an  offspring  of  Marxian  ideas,  but 
wltii  the  class  w.ar  withm  nations  worked  over  into  a  class  war 
amcnt;  nations,  was  most  attractive  to  the  dynamic  Powers  since 
It  allowed  them  to  extend  their  fronts  in  their  psvcholoeical  war 
more  and  more  widely,  until  finally  the  moment  arrived  "to  assert 
their  leadership  and  control  over  the  whole  earth. 

One  last  consideration,  national  socialism  was  also  compelled 
to  t;o  forward  by  conditions  at  home.  Its  one  chance  of  keeping 
in  power  in  Germany  w:is  to  continue  the  revolutionarv  movement 
and  to  intensify  it.  It  could  not  give  up  any  of  its  ins'truments  ol 
control.  It  could  not  dismantle  the  economic  structure  which 
was  one  cf  its  mam  sources  of  power  It  could  not  eo  back  to 
freer  .'(x-ia!  and  legal  forms  of  organization  without  surrendering 
all  along  the  line.  It  might  for  a  time  agree  to  limit  Its  arma- 
ments, for  what  it  needed,  it  had  decided,  was  psychological  su- 
periority no  less  than  military  preponderance,  "in  any  case, 
tliou^h,  there  were  specific  things  which  clearly  it  could  not  do:' 
It  could  not  establish  a  state  of  law.  It  could  not  grant  a  consti- 
tutnn  universally  applicable  to  all  individuals  and  classes.  It 
could  not  relax  its  tirrortstic  rule. 

Ui.der  the.se  coi,ditions.  any  real  political  or  economic  cooperation 
v.i'h  o'ther  countries  was  unthinkable,  i  e,  there  was  no  possi- 
bility of  a  return  to  normal  commercial  intercourse,  a  normal 
credit  policy,  or  a  free  exchange.  While  all  the  elrmenis  of  a  system 
of  law  and  even  the  barest  outlines  of  a  system  cf  public  audit 
were  completely  lacking,  could  anyone  seriously  imagine  that  new 
billl  n.s  cf  credit    would  ever   be   made  available  for  Germany? 

Any  regime  that  has  limited  aims  can  con:ipromise,  can  dispense 
with  the  complete  attainment  of  every  one  of  its  objectives.  Not 
so  niitional  socialism.  Compromise.  '  for  national  socialism,  is 
death  Tlie  alternatives  lacing  it  were  and  are  total  success  or 
total  capitulation  One  or  the  other.  Any  retreat  abroad  would 
at  once  create  difficulties  at  home  that  woiild  lead  to  the  regim.e's 
collapse  From  it,  then,  one  could  and  can  expect  nothing  but 
an  unwavering  advance  along  the  road  on  which  it  set  out — the 
road  to  heftemony  over  Europe  and  to  world  revolution. 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   NEW    YORK    SUN 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  Massachusetts.  Mr,  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted  to  extend  n^y  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include 
the  following  editorial  from  the  New  York  Sun  of  September 
4,  1939: 

[From  the  New  York  Sun  of  September  4,  1939 J 

HE  IS  AN  AMERICAN 

He  is  an  American, 

He  hears  an  airplane  overhead,  and  if  he  looks  up  at  all  does  so 
In  curiosity,  neither  in  fear  nor  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  projector. 

His  wife  goes  marketing,  and  her  ptirchases  are  limited  by  her 
needs,  her  tastes,  her  budget,  but  not  by  decree. 

He  comes  home  of  an  evening  through  streets  which  are  well 
llght'^d,  not  dimly  in  blue. 

He  reads  his  newspaper  and  knows  that  what  it  says  is  not  con- 
cocted by  a  bureau,  but  an  honest,  untrammeled  effort  to  present 
the  truth. 

He  has  never  had  a  pas  mask  on. 

He  has  never  been  in  a  bombproof  shelter. 

His  military  training,  an  R.  O,  T,  C.  course  In  college,  he  took 
because  it  excused  him  frcm  the  gym  course,  and  it  was  not 
compulsnry. 

Hl'  belongs  to  such  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs  as  he  wishes. 

He  adheres  to  a  political  party  to  the  extent  that  he  desires — the 
dominant  one,  if  that  be  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct  reserva- 
tion tiiat  he  may  criticize  any  of  its  policies  with  all   the  vigor 


which  to  him  seems  proper — any  other,  as  his  convictions  dictate, 
even  if  it  be  his  decision,  one  which  holds  that  the  theory  of  gov- 
ernment   of    the    country    is    wrong    and    should    be    scrapped. 

He  does  not  believe,  if  his  party  is  out  of  power,  that  the  only 
way  in  which  it  can  come  into  power  is  through  a  bloody  revo- 
lution. 

He  converses  with  friends,  even  with  chance  acquaintances,  ex- 
pressing freely  his  opinion  on  any  subject,  without  fear. 

He  does  not  expect  his  mail  to  be  opened  between  posting  and 
receipt,  nor  his  telejjhone  to  be  tapped. 

He  changes  his  place  of  dwelling,  and  does  not  report  so  doing  to 
the  police. 

He  has  not  registered  with  the  police. 

He  carries  an  identification  card  only  In  case  he  should  be  the 
victim  of  a  traffic  accident. 

He  thinks  of  his  neighbors  across  international  borders;  of  thoso 
to  the  north  as  though  they  were  across  a  State  line,  rather  than 
as  foreigners;  of  those  to  the  south  more  as  strangers,  since  they 
speak  a  language  different  from  his,  and  with  the  knowledge  that 
there  are  now  matters  of  difference  between  his  Government  and 
theirs,  but  of  neither  with  an  expectancy  of  war. 

He  worships  God  in  the  fashion  of  his  choice,  without  let. 

His  children  are  with  him  in  his  home,  neither  removed  to  a 
place  of  greater  safety,  if  young,  nor.  if  older,  ordered  ready  to 
serve  the  state  with  .sacrifice  of  limb  or  life. 

He  has  his  problems,  his  troubles,  his  uncertainties,  but  all  others 
are  not  overshadow^ed  by  the  immiinence  of  battle  and  sudden 
death. 

He  should  struggle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  with  its 
priceless  privileges. 

He  is  a  fortunate  man. 

He  is  an  American.  • 


Americanism 
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Mr.  BRADLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Harold  L.  Young  Post  of 
the  American  Legion  at  Rogers  City,  Mich.,  on  September 
8,  1939: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  friends  and  neighbors  of  Rogers  City,  I 
am  very  pleased  indeed  to  have  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you 
here  this  evening  to  discuss  with  you  the  most  important  subject 
nearest  to  our  minds  and  dearest  to  our  hearts  in  this  Nation 
toda}- — Americanism. 

It  is  most  important  that  In  these  hours  of  conflict  abroad,  the 
ultimate  magnitude  of  which  none  can  at  present  determine — I 
repeat.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  we  in  America  soberly, 
impassionately,  with  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  in  a  spirit  of 
tolerance  toward  all  peoples,  all  races,  all  creeds,  take  stock  of 
ourselves.  It  Is  time  that  we  soberly  consider  the  international 
bedlam,  that  we  carefully  weigh  in  cur  minds  some  of  the  prob- 
able problems  of  the  future,  and  that  we  realize  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  events  that  lie  ahead  of  us  in  the  future,  and  we 
carefully  review  and  counsel  with  ourselves  over  many  of  the  unfor- 
tunate events  of  the  past. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  sincerely  believed  that  the  heads  of  the 
variotis  European  nations  would  be  able  to  settle  their  difficulties 
without  international  conflict.  But  that  conflict  has  come.  From 
all  indications  it  will  be  a  long,  bloody,  horrible  catastrophe.  The 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  United  States  will  become  invohed 
in  this  unfortunate  conflict  in  the  near  future,  or  any  time  In  the 
future,  is  as  vital  to  you  as  It  Is  to  any  group  of  our  people.  If  we 
should  go  to  war,  many  of  you  will  be  required  to  fight  and  perhaps 
die  for  America, 

I  say  that  I  want  you  all  to  live  for  America,  and  we  all  must 
keep  that  thought  uppermost  In  our  minds.  It  Is  your  right  to  de- 
mand of  your  officials  m  Washington  that  you  shall  not  be  required 
to  spill  your  blood  unnecessarily  in  a  false  cause  or  in  a  foreign 
conflict.  It  is  your  right  to  demand  that  America  preserve  that 
peace  which  is  dearer  to  her  than  all  else,  save  liberty  itself. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned  America  shall  remain  at  peace,  and 
remain  absolutely  neutral  and  friendly  to  all  powers  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Why  Is  it  that  through  the  years  America  has  been  a  symbol  of 
hope  to  which  the  peoples  of  all  the  world  have  come  with"  renewed 
courage  and  faith  in  the  future?  What  was  It  they  sought  in  the 
New  World  that  they  had  never  foimd  In  the  Old?     Freedom  and 
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opportunity?  Ye?.  But  they  sought  more — a  refu£;r,  a  haven  of 
peace.  They  fled  from  war-torn  Europe  to  a  land  where  men 
might  hvc  in  peace  with  one  another,  that  together  they  might 
build  a  better  world.  They  fought  wars  whenever  necessary  to 
defend  their  ideals;  but  they  built  a  great  Nation,  not  becau.'-e  of 
the  wars  they  had  fought,  but  In  spite  of  them.  They  were  able 
to  advance  because  of  the  years  of  peace  which  they  enjoyed. 
Wirhc'U  peace  there  can  be  no  liberty.  Without  peace  there  can  be 
no  progress. 

For  ever  a  century  and  a  half  every  war  in  Europe  and  A5;ia — 
and  they  have  been  almost  constant — has  brought  a  flood  of 
rcfuero?  to  Amcriran  shores.  We  have  always  welcomed  those 
refugees.  We  always  shall  welcome  them,  providing  that  when 
they  cime  to  the-e  sh-^res  they  have  a  very  definite  determii^.ation, 
Bud  maintain  th.t  detormir.anon,  to  Uve  according  to  American 
ld«als  and  under  the  American  form  of  government.  When  any 
of  these  refueee<:  have  in  their  hearts  or  In  their  minds  a  preference 
for  European  ideals  and  traditions,  let  thom  go  back  to  Europe 
and  never  return  to  these  shores;  and  I  say  to  you  that  those  in 
America  today  who  are  resorting  to  what  we  call  un-American 
activities  nr  subversive  influences — I  say  to  all  those — let  the  Amer- 
ican peoplp  give  them  warning  here  and  now  that  It  is  time  for 
thorn  to  r»nurn  to  their  Europe,  to  return  to  their  foreign  IdeaLs 
and  idealisms,  the  opportunity  is  here  for  them  now  to  shed  their 
blor-.d  :n  m\  outward  manner  if  they  so  choose,  but  they  must  and 
shall  refrain  from  further  subversive  activities  in  this  country. 

Now  let  me  stiess  Just  a  bit  of  tolerance  on  the  part  of  all  of  us. 
Let  us  be  most  tolerant  of  the  thoughts  and  words  and  actions  of 
all  of  us  m  these  trying  days  ahead.  Remember  we  were  all  aliens 
In  this  land  at  sr^me  time  in  our  past  family  history.  That  makes 
us  none  the  les.-  loyal  Americans,  but  It  docs  c,^use  many  of  us  to 
hHve  a  natural  svmpn'hy,  a  leaning  towiird  one  side  or  another  in 
nil  international  conflicts.  Millions  more  recently  aiTived  in  this 
land  than  oihcr^  h:ive  left  relatives  or  dear  friends  back  in  the 
hfiir.ela:-.d  over  the  seas. 

That  makes  them  nonetheless  loyal  Americans,  btit  on  the  other 
hand  it  is  bound  to  cause  them  ^g  have  a  natural  sympathy  for  the 
fcrfunes  of  their  homeland — for  the  fortunes  and  fat-^s  which 
might  befall  tho.se  lovrd  ones  left  behind.  It  is  but  natural  that 
at  times  this  leads  to  outward  partisan  expressions  of  words,  ac- 
tions, and  deed>.  Let  us  be  tolerant;  let  us  all  re-pect  tho.;e 
sympathies:  let  not  that  tolerance  cause  any  of  us  to  do  or  say 
anything  which  mi;/in  cause  this  Nation  to  be  brotight  into  a  con- 
flict with  which  we  should  have  absolutely  no  national  concern. 
That  tolerance,  that  self-control,  my  friends,  will  be  one  of  the 
hardest  probl-.-ms  for  us  as  individuals,  for  us  as  a  nation. 

I  have  m,entipned  Europe's  constant  distress  so  now  let  us  con- 
sider some  of  Europe's  history.  The  Napoleonic  wars  which  fol- 
lowed the  French  Revolution  kept  Europe  in  a  turmoil  for  half 
a  generation.  There  were  revoititions  which  shook  niost  cf  the 
ci^ntinent  in  1830  and  a-^-ain  In  1E48.  In  1853,  England  and  France 
supported  Turlcey  in  the  Crimean  War  a:;ainst  Rti.^sia.  In  1870 
began  the  Franco-Prussian  War.  In  1877,  Russia  and  Turkey 
ngam  were  engun'  d  in  combat.  In  1894  came  the  Chinese-Japanese 
war.  and  In  1897,  a  war  between  Turkey  and  Greece.  In  1904 
came  the  Russian-Japanese  conflict  and  In  1912  occurred  the 
Balkan  War.  This  was  soon  followed  by  the  outbreak  of  the  World 
War  in  1914.  And.  in  addition,  when  not  engaged  in  fighting  one 
another,  the  great  Eurcpcan  powers  waged  wars  of  colonial  con- 
quest, BUbjugatlncr  the  peoples  of  small,  backward  nations.  Theie 
are  two  moving  causes  of  all  wars:  Greed,  the  desire  for  power,  the 
desire  to  secure  that  which  someone  else  has:  secondly,  defense, 
the  desire  to  hold  what  one  has  The  American  people  have  no 
International  desire  predicated  on  greed.  We  desire  only  to 
maintain  peaceful  relations  with  the  entire  world.  It  has  been 
quoted  to  me  recently  that  Adolph  Hitler  made  the  statement  some 
months  ago  that  having  built  up  his  army  to  wartime  strength,  he 
now  thought  it  n'ight  be  time  to  bleed  the  army.  The  American 
Nation  has  no  desire  to  bleed  Itself — nor  anyone  else. 

Until  a  faffu!  day  In  1917  America  remained  aloof  from  all 
those  European  wars.  By  refuiung  to  become  in\T3lved  in  the 
num.erous  struggles  nf  Europe,  she  was  able  to  hold  up  to  the  world 
the  example  cf  the  ble.<sliu's  of  peace  and  self-government.  She 
was  able  to  provide  a  refuge  for  those  who  fled  from  the  fury  of 
forf'i:'ri  conflict.- 

Then.  In  1917.  what  happened?  We  were  persuaded  that  this 
war  was  to  be  different.  Propaganda  succeeded  in  deluding  us 
Into  the  idea  that  this  was  the  war  to  end  all  wars.  Wr-  were  told 
tint  thn  u'jh  it   the  world  was  to  be  made  safe  for  democracy 

There  were  manv  issues,  economic  and  military,  but  we  got  into 
t'le  World  War  primarily  because  we  worked  our-selve.s  into  an 
em.otional  jap.  We  got  drunk  en  what  we  thought  was  idealism. 
We  went  H  >ly  Roller.  We  mistook  shouting  aJid  singing  for  reli- 
gion, and  the  re.-tilt- -disillusionment.  We  gavf'  our  ovvU  manhood, 
our  wealth,  our  resources:  yes,  we  went  into  the  war  in.>-pired  by 
Ideali.  m.  but  we  .'^con  d-scovered  that  our  Allies  had  no  such  ideals. 
General  Pcrshinq  himseif  writes  of  an  interview  with  a  leading 
stutesnian  ot  a  loreien  nation.  In  effect,  he  said  this  to  General 
Fershing:  "We  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  ideals  of  your  Prei^l- 
dcnt  Wilscn.  The  slctans,  "The  war  to  end  all  wars'  and  "The  war 
to  make  the  wcrid  safe  for  democracy'  were  fine  slogans  with  which 
to  entice  your  people  into  thus  war.  But  we  of  the  Allies  have  no 
such  idraLs  We  have  very  definite  re.iscns  for  being  In  this  con- 
flict. We  In  England  are  concerned  principally  with  one  thing— 
the  freedom  of  tiie  seas  (of  course,  under  English  domination),  so 
that  we  may  maintain  our  trade  with  our  colonies.  Those  lu 
Fra,nce  have  another  aim,  and  one  solely,  namely,  to  make  It  im- 


possible for  Germany  to  ever  again  attack  France  ard  overrun 
France  as  it  had  m  1870  "  They  were,  of  course,  plad  to  have 
Am.erican  manpower  and  American  resource.s  in  the  striiegle;  but 
what  happened  at  the  end  ot  that  stru^tgle'.'  At  the  end  wf  saw 
the  cau.-es  of  the  neyt  war  written  irto  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 
Since  that  day  the  break-down  of  n-presentative  goven  ment  and 
the  rise  of  dictatorships  have  followed  in  nation  after  na jru. 

It  may  be  tliat  t-omo  day  men  will  learn  that  wai  can  settle 
nothing:  that  WBr  can  only  destroy.  It  may  >)e  that  some  day  we 
will  learn  that  the  horrors  of  war  are  followed  by  d^-'so  aticn  and 
despair  which  drive  peoples  to  despeiate  remedies  Wliat  happened 
to  the  14  points  wiit'ii  they  fell  Into  tlie  hand.->  of  tl^.e  pjvver  puli- 
ticians  m  Eu-op-^?  Whut  hajipened  to  the  Leitiue  ol  .Nat.on.s? 
What  happened  to  the  story  of  the  war  debts  and  of  B.c-Hcartcd 
Otis  turn.eo  it^.to  Uncle  Shylcck  in  the  propag.aida  cf  these  for 
whom  we  had  gone  to  bat. 

No;  we  d.d  not  .-iave  the  world  for  democracy;  we  dk:  not  save 
democracy  for  the  wmld.  We  Just  burned  cur  fingers  tu  the  bene, 
poking  into  a  fire  of  European  intrigue  which  had  been  imcldenng 
for  cen'tirles. 

Now  let's  benefit  from  our  experience.  If  we  can't  do  that,  then 
It's  nobody's  fault  but  our  own. 

As  to  wher.'  ou;  sympatl  ies  run.  that's  clear.  In-ofar  a^  we  can 
help  wichout  becomiiiji  involved,  that  may  be  O  K.  But  lets  judge 
every  action  by  whether  what  we  do  is  in  the  intercits  of  the 
United  States  of  Ati.erica.  Iai  tis  remember  that  the  gt'eatest  serv- 
ice we  as  a  nation  can  do  Is  to  k^ep  our  health  .'^nd  our  poise 
against  the  time  wtion  we  may  be  called  upon  to  help  bind  up  the 
wounds  of  a  world  now  once  mere  torn  by  war. 

We  in  America  are  .still  paying  the  price  of  that  last  war.  Not 
only  is  the  money  which  we  lent  to  foreign  nation'-  IiTcvoc.>b!y  lost, 
but  we  are  still  deep  in  the  depression  which  f  •:io\.-ed.  i-s  indeed, 
depressions  have  followed  every  war  since  the  dawn  <  i  fime.  Dis- 
couraged and  disillusioned,  we  seemed  to  have  lost  the  undaunted 
faith  m  ourselves  in  our  ability  to  solve  cur  own  prol;lem.s  wlilch 
be.sft  us.  and  we  seemed  to  have  lest  faith  In  the  futtire-  -a  faith 
which  has  always  bf-en  the  greatest  strength  of  the  American  people. 

Now.  let  us  consider  hew  are  we  going  to  k:  ep  curselve.'~  out  of 
this  war.  In  the  la.st  ses.-.ion  of  Conin"Css  we  did  not  chnntje  the 
Ntutrahty  Act.  Consequently,  the  President,  following  the  Neu- 
trality Act  still  in  effect,  has  declared  th.at  a  state  of  war  exists 
abroad  and  ur-dcr  the  terms  of  the  act  ha.s  Issu-d  an  enihargo  en 
the  shipment  nf  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  cf  w.ir  to  the 
belligerent  nations  According  to  the  terms  rf  the  ne;if.,:.ty  law 
now  in  effect,  that  Lhiiim.ent  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  in.plemf  r.ts 
ot  war  to  n-'Utral  natiuns  for  reshipment  to  the  bflhgercn'  is  like- 
wise proht'oited.  Ni.turally,  we  expect  that  Congrts;  will  oe  called 
in  session  in  the  near  future.  Congress  must  be  called  in  session 
soon. 

The  Immediate  problem  before  Congress  will,  of  course,  be  to  deal 
with  Neutrality  Act  changes;  equally  to  be  high-lighted  will  be 
defense  niea.-iures  for  the  United  States. 

Rirthermore,  m  my  opinion,  not  the  least  of  the  respc  n;i'oility  of 
Co;.grt-s  .~hall  be  to  insure  the  majority  of  the  Anicruan  people 
from  EufTering  cau.^ed  by  profiteering  by  a  selflsh  minority.  Already 
we  have  heard  of  rapidly  mounting  prices  of  ioed  supplies  anc.  othi  r 
es.sentlals  and  we  have  heard  over  the  radio  and  r^  ad  in  the  piess 
stories  of  an  acute  shortage  in  certain  essential  commodities.  Bunk! 
Pure  bunk! 

Throughout  these  last  8  months  we  wrestled  with  the  tht-n  all- 
important  problems  of  surplus  commodities;  we  appropriated  two 
hundred  and  thirty  millions  for  subsidies  to  the  scu'^hern  cotton 
grower,  to  the  western  wheat  grower,  to  the  tobacco  plai.ter.  to  the 
corn  grower — yes:  and  we  had  leiier  on  letter  demand  upon  de- 
mand, from  the  domestic  sugar  ln*eres«^s  for  curbs  upon  ilu  :m;.or- 
tation  of  Cuban  and  other  island  sugars  in  order  that  tl^y  muht 
be  permitted  to  supply  a  greater  proportion  of  the  d^  nicotic  cV  nand. 
Now.  don  t  t^rll  mc  that  all  these  surpluses  disappeared  (;vi  rn^jht. 
Let  no  one  tell  m.e  there  is  any  Just  reason — save  selflsh  greed  oi;  ihe 
part  of  a  few— for  any  of  these  drastic  Increases  in  prices  Yes,  my 
frtfiids.  indeed,  the  first  and  mo.-t  important  business  of  Ccn"re5s 
must  be  to  save  the  interests  of  all  people  in  this  Nation — of  'he 
vast  majcnty  of  these  who  pay  the  bills.  It  mu.'-t  be  our  duty  to 
insure  them  against  the  unjust  profiteering  of  a  seif-seeking,  selfish, 
penny-grabbing  minority 

It  is  viruially  certain  that  if  war  continues  the  Congress  will  sit 
"from  now  on  '—that  is,  from  the  tlm^e  it  is  callea  into  special  session 
until  the  end  of  M:!.  v.ar  is  In  sight,  Thf  Pre-idei.t  has  j.irctty  well 
dC' icled  t.)  call  th"  Congress,  and  he  awaits  only  a  clarili 'ation  of 
is' u;  s  to  be  laid  beiore  it  Moreover,  you  can  expect  a  do?:en  of  the 
top  leaders  from  both  parties  to  be  called  in  ri"ht  awav  for  a  pre- 
£e>.-ir  n  conffrence.  The  President  should  hnv-^  un;h"d  support  in 
Congress  and  from  the  country,  and  heiuc  will  seek  to  lay  the 
groundwork  lor  th.at  in  an  astute  political  and  patriotic  move. 

Look  for  the  Nation's  economy  to  be  more  and  more  rapidly 
geared  to  war  n"fc'~  .and  to  such  domestic  shifts  as  may  become 
ncces.sary  with  Europe  in  conflict.  Many  steps  h-tve  been  taken 
in  this  direction  and  others  are  in  pro.,'reps,  but  the  whole  proiir.im 
V  ill  be  .p.''ded  'ey  dev(:opm"nts  of  the  la>t  fev.-  drr.s.  All  pr- ssure 
i^  beii.g  u;ed  to  hasten  the  acquisition  of  strat(>gic  materials. 
lndustrial-mobiIi?at!on  plans  have  been  completed.  Panama 
Canu!  defenses  are  being  strengthened. 

Spending  of  the  $10,000,000  appropriated  by  Congress  for  war 
material  purchases  this  year  will  be  actually  unck-r  way  shortly. 
Specifications  from  the  Treasury  Procurement  Division  for  the 
purchases  are  due  in  a  few  days  and  bids  are  to  be  reo nested 
shortly  thereafter.  Among  the  first  materials  to  be  purcha&ed  are: 
Manganese  ore,  chromium  ore,  tungsten  ore,  tin,  quimue,  quaitz 
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crystals,  p.nd  manila  fiber.     E.xpan.-icn  of  the  list  will  be  cuicken^d 
by  war  develupments 

Industry  and  a<4riculture  here  probablv  will  be  benefited  greatly 
by  war  abroad— for  the  short  pull.  This  Is  so  despite  the  existing 
Neuirality  Act  which  bars  shipments  of  manv  commodities  to 
belligerents  in  spite  of  the  John'^on  Act  which  bars  credits  and 
loans  to  governments  in  debt  default  to  the  United  States. 

Despite  a  strong  bloc  in  Congress  which  will  oppose  Neutrality 
Act  repeal  on  the  g.'-ounds  that  it  would  lead  us  into  war.  the  odds 
are  overwhelmingly  for  some  change  in  the  law  to  permit  com- 
modity sales  abroad.  Your  Con.tre.s.^man  will  oppose  repeal. 
Pressure  by  the  administration  plus  that  exerted  bv  farmers  vislon- 
iuii  higher  pricfs  and  big  demand  for  their  products,  manufac- 
turers who  will  be  bombard^'d  with  orders,  and  even  from  labor 
which  would  welcome  the  reduction  in  unemplovment.  will  be  so 
stroncr  that  Conttress  can  hardly  resist. 

Significant,  too.  that  top  administration  figures  have  already 
conferred  on  advisability  of  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  They 
agree  that  popular  scntimeiu  would  be  stronger  against  this  than 
against  neutrality  n  peal  but  latest  thinking  is  that  by  proper 
Int-  rpretatlc.ns  oi  the  John.vm  Act  all  necessary  steps  can  be  taken 
to  facil.tate  credit  for  foremn  purch:is?s. 

Conferences  the  past  week  between  the  -President  and  Jcs.se 
Jones,  of  tlie  Federal  Lending  Acency,  were  on  this  subject;  note 
that  Jones  .-aid  that  R.  F.  C  and  export-import  banks  are  not 
covered  by  the  Jnhu'-on  Act.  Tins  simply  means  that  the.se  agencies 
can  extend  credits  for  foreign  purrha.s<>s  here. 

As  pointed  out  In  Washington  last  we<  k,  by  the  very  nature  of 
thinus  trade  with  South  American  countries'  will  grow  during  a 
European  conflict  President  Picr.son.  of  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
ha.-  already  cultivated  trade  relations  there  and  in  China,  and  has 
recently  been  m  Eiircpe  Nut  only  will  South  America  turn  to 
the  United  States  fcr  commodities  (especially  manufactured  ar- 
ticles) now  obtained  Irom  Britain.  France,  Germany,  and  Italy  but 
Amfrican  munuf jcturers  will  now  direct  their  trade  efforts  south- 
T^ard.  Don't  overlcjok  the  possibility  of  funds  from  European 
bi  Ihcerents  which  will  flow  into  South  America  for  essential  food 
and  war  commoditie.,  coming  to  the  United  States  for  purchases  in 
turn  by  South  America  This  may  be  particularly  true  of  aircraft. 
Nothing  in  view  this  week  Indicates  any  necessity  or  possibility 
that  the  S.  E.  C  will  close  American  stick  markets.  Despite  wild 
gyrations  of  stock  prices  and  the  eventual  unloading  of  vast 
emounts  of  frremn-cwned  j\merican  .'Securities  in  behalf  of  Euro- 
pt\in  governments  to  provide  ca.-h  and  credit  for  purchases  here, 
thi  machiiier',  to  do  this  has  been  so  perfected  that  no  undue 
strain  is  anth  Ipattd 

Among  [in  parations  for  a  full-fledged  defense  basis  Is  the  creation 
of  a  general  advisory  committee  on  banking  as  announced  by  George 
L  H.irrucn.  c>f  the  New  York  Federal  R^^^^erve  Bank  Representa- 
tives cf  banks,  the  stock  exchange,  and  insurance  companies  are 
to  comprise  the  committee.  Among  problems  likely  to  come  before 
it  IS  that  of  liquidating  securities  of  foreign  nationals  in  this 
country. 

Shipping  will  be  broadly  affected  by  war  developments.  Both 
merchant  Tnarine  and  naval  shipbuilding  will  be  accelerated,  a 
purvey  of  facilities  already  having  be^^n  made  so  that  full  use  of 
all  yard.-  can  be  made.  Shifts  in  production  .-schedules  would  in- 
clude constructlem  of  vessels  especially  needed  to  provide  well- 
roundrd  fleets.  In  case  of  actual  war,"  older  shipyards  would  be 
u.'-ed  for  navy  vessels  while  new  and  small  yards  would  be  devoted 
to  tankers  and  cargo  ships.  The  Maritime  Commi.sslon's  current 
shipbuilding  proG;nim  Involves  more  than  80  vessels  and  a  total 
C(x<t  in  exci'ss  of  $190,000,000. 

Holding  up  cf  the  Bremen's  departure,  along  with  that  of  the 
Normandie  and  two  British  ship.s.  is  Indicative  of  care  to  be  taken 
from  nc^w  on.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Customs  Service  has  been 
Instructed  to  examine  carefully  all  ships  in  foreign  trade  before  they 
issue  clearance  papers.  Tliey  are  watching  for  unmanifested  car- 
goes, .ships  stores,  and  possible  armaments. 

But  now  to  return  to  the  subject  of  our  keeping  out  of  this 
war — let  me  say  this: 

If  the  head  of  the  Government  and  the  Congress  are  deterniincd 
to  keep  us  out  of  war,  they  can  do  .so  and  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt  about  it.  If  we  get  into  this  war,  it  will  be  because  either 
the  Pre>sident  or  the  Congress  has  weakened  in  the  will  to  keep  us 
out. 

Consider  this,  the  most  hideous,  most  enticing  of  all  games  in  this 
world  is  international  relations.  Playing  the  game  upon  that  vast 
and  troublesome  che.ss  board  overcome^s  the  imaginations  of  strong 
men.  Let  a  man  sit  in  at  that  table  once  and  it  will  be  a  difficult 
thing  to  get  him  away  from  the  game.  Now,  there  are  some  in 
Wa.-hington,  as  everyone  knows,  who  are  ob.sessed  with  an  Itch  to 
meddle  into  that  power-politics  game  of  Europe  and  to  meddle  very 
definitely  on  the  side  cf  one  of  the  combatants.  The  great  problem 
ahead  of  us  in  keeping  cut  of  war  is  in  checking  the  activities  of 
those  individuals  in  our  Government  in  keeping  these  activities 
within  bounds  and  in  Congress  exercising  some  sort  of  supervision 
over  them. 

No  power  in  this  country  can  do  that  save  Congress  and  public 
opinion.  The  suggestion  has  been  made  that  if  and  when  Con- 
gress is  summoned,  all  elements  in  both  Houses  which  are 
determined  to  keep  this  country  out  of  war  ought  to  form  an  organ- 
ization— a  steering  conunittee  aside  from  regular  party  commit- 
tees. It  should  be  bipartisan  and  have  but  a  single  objective — to 
keep  a  ceaselessly  vigilant  eye  upon  the  State  Department,  the 
Navy,  and  the  executive  department  of  the  Government.    It  should 


keep  the  country  fully  and  fcarlesslv  informed  of  what  is  eomg 
en  in  Washington  and  to  marshal  the  strength  of  the  antiwar 
groups  :n  all  parties  in  Congress. 

The  aim  of  this  committee  should  be  to  keep  Congress  in  con- 
tinuous session  as  long  as  the  war  lasts  Such  a  committee  should 
agree  upon  a  policy  at  the  verv  outset  and  fellow  its  prcL-r.^m 
logically.  With  its  access  to  the  ear  of  the  Nation  it  should  make 
the  fullest  u.se  of  its  resources  to  place  before  the  people  the  facts 
about  the  struggle  and  our  relation  to  it.  If  we  are  going  to  off- 
set the  vicious  effects  of  foreign  propa-:a?:da  which  is  bound  to 
descend  upon  us  and  indeed  is  with  us  today;  if  we  are  bound  to 
offset  the  effects  of  that  propaganda  we  must  see  to  it  that  plain, 
unvarni-hed  truth  is  given  to  the  people  of  this  Nation.  Such  a 
course  as  has  been  suggested  is,  perhaps,  the  only  one  which  can 
protect  us  from  an  administration  which  apparently  has  now  got- 
ten around  to  this  singular  Idea,  as  expressed  bv  one  of  Its  meet 
intimate  of  the  Inner-circle  personages,  that  America  should  be  a 
knieht -errant  righting  the  wrongs  of  the  world. 

Yes:  we  must  look  forward  to  all  sorts  of  subversive  propaganda 
and  we  must  recognize  such,  in  order  that  we  mav  maintain  a 
strict  neutrality.  We  must  rem.ember  that  there  are'those  in  this 
Nation  who  for  selfish  reasons  will  Insist  upon  the  shipment  of 
munitions  to  the  warring  nations.  The  provisions  for  an  arms 
embargo,  giving  aid  to  neither  side,  is  neutrality.  The  elimination 
of  an   arms  embargo  and   the  substitution   of  any  cash-and-carrv 

plan,   or   similar   subterfuge,   is   the   power  to   be   unneutral it   Is 

not  neutrality.  We  are  told  by  some  that  an  embargo  on  arms 
and  munitions  would  be  unnputral  because  it  would  act  unfavor- 
ably upon  England  and  Prance.  Neutralitv,  according  to  such  a 
conception,  apparently  consists  of  assuring  that  both  sides  in  a  war 
are  equally  armed  for  the  struggle.  With  England  and  France  con- 
trolling the  seas,  a  theoretical  provision  permitting  the  sales  of  arms, 
implements  of  war,  and  ammunitions  to  all  belligerents  is  simply 

in  effect  an  alinement— an  economic  allnement,  if  you  please with 

England  and  France.  It  Is  in  effect  an  alliance  in  the  power  bal- 
ances of  Europe.  It  will  be  the  first  step  in  American  participa- 
tion in  the  war  before  it  Is  ended. 

Europe  has  always  had  alliances  in  an  attenrpt  to  maintain  a 
balance  of  power.  They  are  the  historv  of  her  politics  and  her 
diplomacy.  There  was  the  triple  alliance  of  Great  Britain  Russia 
and  Au.stria  In  1795.  In  1813  Austria.  Russia,  and  Prussia  were 
allied  in  a  drive  to  "stop  Napoleon."  In  1815  these  same  countries 
formed  the  so-called  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  Joined  by  England 
and  France  In  1818.  In  1883  Germany.  Italv,  and  Austria  formed 
the  Triple  Alliance,  which  was  renewed  in  1887.  1891.  and  again  in 
1896.  But  just  as  America  has  steadfastly  refused  to  become  in- 
volved in  the  wars  of  Europe,  so  she  has  always  declined  to  have 
any  part  In  the  Intrigue  of  the  power  politics  of  Europe.  She  knew 
that  to  be  drawn  into  European  alliances  would  be  to  be  dragged 
into  European  conflicts. 

The  American  people  believe  that  they  can  have  their  own  peace, 
as  they  have  in  the  past,  though  the  peoples  of  other  nations  are 
engaged  in  a  suicidal  struggle.  They  are  determined  to  maintain 
that  peace  as  the  only  way  of  prosperity  and  progress,  as  the  only 
hope  of  the  future. 

In  the  name  of  self-preservation  they  must  not  allow  themselves 
to  be  led  by  vicious  propaganda  or  false  idealism  Into  a  struggle 
which  all  military  experts  agree  will  be  the  most  devastating  In  the 
history  of  the  world  and  from  which  many  fear  civilization  itself 
will  not  emerge. 

It  is  not  self-interest  alone  which  dictates  such  a  course.  Amer- 
ica can  best  serve  the  world — as  she  has  in  vears  past — by  not 
being  dragged  down  into  the  conflicts  of  others,  but,  instead,  by 
preserving  her  peace  and  by  becoming  once  more  a  challenge  and 
an  inspiration  to  the  world. 

America  can  best  serve  humanity  by  refusing  to  give  way  to  a 
campaign  which,  by  arousing  the  vicious  passions  of  Intolerance 
and  hatred,  would  persuade  them  to  deal  death  and  destruction  to 
those  whom  propagandists  would  convince  them  are  their  enemies. 
To  be  humane  is  to  be  humane  to  all  men. 

America  can  best  serve  the  ideals  of  democracy  by  assuring  that 
the  ideal  is  kept  alive  at  home.  We  must  beware  that  it  is  not 
extinguished  by  the  military  dictatorship  which  would  immediately 
assume  control  of  our  national  life  upon  a  declaration  of  war.  Let 
those  who  think  this  is  too  strong  a  statement  read  carefully  the 
industrial  mobilization  plan  which  is  now  on  the  statute  books  and 
provides  for  the  complete  control  of  all  wealth,  the  confiscation  of 
all  property,  and  the  conscription  of  labor  the  day  America  goes 
to  war. 

America  can  best  serve  the  cause  of  progress  by  assuring  that 
when  other  nations  have  exhausted  themselves  in  combat  she  will 
be  able  to  lead  the  way  along  the  patli  of  peace  and  prosperity  as 
she  has  in  years  gone  by. 

Will  the  history  of  the  future  record  that  we  of  today  nobly 
advanced  or  meanly  lost  all  that  Arrrerica  has  meant  to  countless 
millions  for  over  a  century  and  a  half?  Or  will  history  relate  that 
America  continued  as  a  beacon  of  light  and  a  hope  to  the  war 
weary  and  the  oppressed  peoples  of  all  the  world,  or  will  the  chapter 
of  our  day  be  entitled  "The  Twilight  of  the  American  Way  of  Life"? 

The  answer  rests  with  us.  It  will  take  all  the  tolerance,  all  the 
courage,  and  all  the  vision  of  which  we  are  capable.  But,  inspired 
by  the  spirit  of  those  who  have  gone  before  us,  of  those  who  lost 
their  lives  in  the  last  World  War,  we  will  not  fail  to  pass  on  to 
future  generations  an  America  prosperous  and  at  peace — an  America 
that  is  the  hope  of  the  world. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday,  September  25.  1939 


RADIO     ADfNp.ESS    OP    HON     T.    V.     SMITH.    OF    ILLINOIS.     AT 
WASHINGTON.  D.  C,  SEPTEMBER  23,   1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  exrend  my  remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  addi'ess 
madr-'  by  me  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on 
September  23,  1939.  as  follows: 

My  fellow  countrymen: 

"He  who  knows  not  and  knows  net  that  he  kncw.s  not  Is  a  fool— 
Bhun  hini. 

"He  who  knows  and  knows  not  that  ho  knows  is  asleep — wake 
him. 

"He  who  knows  not  and  knows  that  he  knows  not  is  a  learner- 
teach  him. 

"He  who  knows  and  knows  that  he  knows  is  wi"^e — follow  him." 

— Oriental  Wisdom. 

I.    THE  CIVIC   D.^NGF.R   OF  MORAL  CONTUSION 

No  greater  danper  can  beset  a  moral  nation  than  deep  confusion 
about  Its  duty.  Such  confusion  divides  us  without  our  seeing  why 
we  are  divided  We  are  divided  from  one  another  becnu-'^e  we  are, 
each  of  us.  divided  against  himself.  We  want  to  do  right,  but  wc 
Americans  hesitate  to  damage  others  and  call  it  duty.  That's  what 
war  does;  It  dulates  duty  from  the  best  to  below  second  best  When 
warring  nation.-  ro  nut  deliberately  to  do  each  other  dirt,  peaceful 
nations  can  do  nothing  that  does  not  damage  .somebody.  We  must 
learn  quickly,  therelore,  that  as  between  evils  it  is  its  much  our  duty 
to  choose  the  lesser  evil  as  it  is  our  duty  between  goods  to  choose 
the  greater  gofjd.  Unfortunately  for  pacifism,  whether  economic  or 
military  pacifism,  not  to  choose  Is  still  to  do  somebody  damage.  If 
we  do  not  chocse  or  choose  too  late,  we  miss  the  boat  of  even  the 
second  best  and  find  ourselves  forced  to  take  a  third  or  fourth  best. 

What  we  require  for  peace  is  a  line  of  duty  that  will  eet  itself 
done  as  well  as  get  said.  This  we  have  larked  since  the  VJ  irld 
War;  and.  lacking  such  a  lead,  we  have  wobbled  all  over  the  inter- 
national lot.  confusing  others  because  we  ourselves  are  confused. 
Keep  ths  up  and  well  not  unlikely  wobble  right  into  war  We  said 
we  fought  before — and  I  for  one  believe  it — to  make  the  world  safe 
for  democracy  But  wc  did  not  make  the  world  safe  for  anything, 
e\en  though  we  'wen"  the  war.  One  reason  we  lost  our  cause  while 
winning  our  ca.-e  was  that  we  changed  the  conception  of  our  duty, 
midstream,  before  we'd  finished  our  job.  The  Treaty  of  Versailles 
has  proved  the  mother  of  war,  partly  because  we  con.scicntiously.  as 
usual,  withdrew  cooperation  from  the  method  we  ourselves  had 
proposed  to  make  that  peace  flexible  against  the  desperate  days. 
Moral  ambition  mus.t  be  made  of  stuff  sterner  than  palpitating  fear, 
tired  liberalism,  or  vacillating  sentimentalism. 

Our  continuing  confusion  is  written  large  in  the  daily  mail  of 
every  Congressman.  Our  anguished  citizens  cry  with  one  voice, 
"Keep  us  out  of  war."  And  from  congressional  offices  goes  up  one 
mighty  chorus  of  "Amen  "  But  this  same  mail  makes  clear  that 
our  people  do  not  themselves  know  how  to  get  what  they  want.  If 
for  us  to  know  how  were  as  easy  as  for  them  to  know  what,  the 
troubles  of  us  Representatives  would  be  settled  by  merely  opening 
our  mail.  The  letters,  however,  but  propose  peace;  they  expect  us 
to  dispose  of  war  through  something  ci\lled  "neutrality."  But  how 
are  we  to  get  neutrality  when  we  don't  agree  upon  what  it  is? 
And  how  are  we  to  maintain  it  when  its  going  to  hurt  some  nations 
more  than  others?  The  letters  rightly  say  that  "we"  can  stay  out 
of  war  if  we  will;  but  how  is  that  little  word  "we"  to  be  made  to 
mean  us — all  of  us  American  people?  "We."  when  deeply  divided, 
becomes  but  a  wee  little  word  of  two  puny  letters;  only  a  united 
"we"  can  work  the  wonders  expected.  But  we  are  now  so  divided  In 
counsel  that  each  tends  to  think  that  any  neutrality  save  his  own 
brand  will  get  u,s  into  war.  Our  confusion  Is  indeed  so  deep  as  to 
lead  many  to  argue  that  the  best  way  to  stay  out  is  simply  to  stay 
put.  So  argued  the  a«trlch  before  them.  They  want  us  to  stay 
where  we  are  without  really  knowing  where  we  are.  Heroic  hiding 
will  help  but  little  In  the  storm  of  worlds  now  thundering;  nor  will 
any  amount  of  picturesque  arguing  from  "hell  to  breakfast,"  as  In 
the  nurst^ry  rhyme  of  certain  Senators,  Increase  by  one  tittle  our 
actual  safety  on  the  winding  stairway  of  confusion.  Behold,  as  In 
another  nursery  rhyme. — (A.  A.  Milne,  "When  We  Were  Very  Young."') 


"Halfway  down  the  stairs 
Is  a  stair 
Where  I  sit. 
There  Isn't  any 
Other  stair 
Qu:tc  like 
It 

I'm.  not  at  the  bottom, 
I'm  net  at  the  top. 
So  this  Is  the  stair 
Where 
I  always 
Stop 

"Halfway  up  the  stairs 

Isn't  up 
i>  And  It  isn't  down 

It  Isn't  in  the  nursf>ry 

It  isn't  in  the  town 

And  all  sorts  of  funny  tlloughts 

Run  round  my  head; 

'It  isn't  really 

Anywhere ! 

It's  somewhere  else 

Iiistead!'  " 

Leaving  nursery  rhymes  to  our  moral  Mlnnlver  Cheevys,  we  must 
bei^lii  by  conffssmg  ".ur  confusion,  and  then  >et  nurs.M'.t-s  to  cure  It 
if  we  can.  It's  surely  safer  for  us  [x^liticlans  to  kuuw  what  we  don't 
ki.ow  tlian  to  think  that  we  know  what  we  don  t  And  what  about 
you,  my  fellow  countrymen? 

The  help  I  think  I  can  bring  Is  modest  enough:  It  is  to  clear  up 
tins  n.otijn  of  duty  and  thus  help  make  the  little  word  "wt"  n»i  an 
all  of  us  A  moral  nation  must  get  Its  conscience  clear  That  is 
certainly  the  first  step  to  endurance  in  peace,  if  peace  prove  pos- 
sible, and  to  effectl\-ene.ss  In  war.  If  war  prove  inexorable  It  is. 
then,  to  this  simple  end  of  clarity  that  I  no.v  address  myself 

11.    DFPENDABLE   DT.TY    IS    BASED   ON'    RIGHTS 

To  define  our  national  duty  apart  from  our  righ's  is  to  subject 
us  to  evfry  form  of  fai.allcism  And  to  define  cur  ritth's  without 
con.sultmg  others  Is  to  imitate  bullie.-^.  whom  Wf  di'.-pi.-*'.  If  we 
can  di-scover  a  bcxiy  of  rlgnts  already  alU'v,ed  us  by  others,  then 
we  can  claim  them  fir  ourselves  with  a  good  consciencf.  A  sen.-e 
of  duty  founded  upon  that  solid  substance  of  social  fact  might 
pvr.w  dui.ibie  enough  to  support  eunsistent  action  in  the  trvir.g 
days  ahead  Nothing  else  will  do  so  Now  this  is  the  meaning  of 
tho.^e  who  kee})  talking  to  us  of  internatit  nal  law.  F'ortunatelv 
for  moral  nation.s.  which  do  not  ask  or  wi.-h  to  determine  their 
rights  without  Consultation,  there  has  groAti  up  through  the  or.- 
turies  of  civilized  time  a  fairly  well-defii;ed  and  generally  agreed- 
upon  body  of  privileges  that  obtain  even  in  wartime  for  those  not 
eiigaged  at  war.  This  clearly  is  such  a  touchstone  as  is  required 
by  cc  nscience.  and  fortunately  it  is  at  hand  Sc'-retarv  Hull  has 
already  served  notice  that  we  reserve  all  our  rights  under  inter- 
national law  He  could  a.^k  no  hss  He  ne.-d  ask  no  more  That's 
language  that  all  the  world  unde.stand-.  undeistand=  largely  alike; 
and  In  that  Joint  understanding;  Iks  our  greatest  safety.  I  do  not 
say  complete  .-afety.  fur  international  law  is  no  more  a  panacea 
than  is  anything  else  in  wartime  But  to  accept  tht.se  righ's  as 
the  (pounds  of  our  duty  is  to  call  the  .sober  opinion  of  mankind  to 
witness  that  we  ask  no  more  for  our.^elves  than  others  ask  for  them- 
selves and  that  we  demand  no  more  than  we  are  willing  to  grant. 
It  was  never  too  early  for  us  to  do  this  sane  thing,  it  Is  not  now 
too  late.  This,  then.  Is  what  the  appeal  to  lntern:H!or,al  law  really 
means:  A  simple  return  to  rights  that  are  ours  and  that  others 
cann-t  justly  complain  of  Ihis  is  the  way  for  u.s  ti;  .'tibmit  our 
consciences  for  the  candid  confirmation  of  cr,iU/,t;d  m^n.  Such 
action  furnishes  us  a  home  ba.-^e  r,f  principle  to  :-ave  us  from 
splurtres  into  sentirnf^ntalism,  from  forays  into  fanaticism,  and  from 
a  constant  and  fearful  snatching  at  the  straws  of  mere  expediency. 
This  principle  firmly  established,  we  may  rnore  .safely  lesort  to 
expediency  itself  when  and  as  we  must. 

Ill      ECCENTRIC    CONCEPTTONS    OF    DTTY 

Without  this  home  ba:;e  we  are  continuously  in  danger  of  re- 
action from  an  overdo.se  of  eccentric  Idealism  self-administered. 
Let  me  make  this  very  clear,  for  I  regard  it  as  the  greaU'St  weakness 
In  our  national  character,  the  largest  danger  for  us  to  face  down 
if  we  are  to  keep  safe  through  a  long  war  Have  we  not  all  learned. 
Indeed,  from  our  New  Year' resolutions  in  childhood,  if  not  from 
camp-meeting  conversions  in  adolescence,  that  the  more  cautious 
our  commitments,  the  more  likely  we  are  to  deliver  to  ourselves? 
It  is  the  same  with  our  Nation  The  backsliding  of  idealists  Is  as 
dangerous  as  It  is  easy  in  wartime.  We  start,  you  see,  with  the  gen- 
erous impulse  not  to  hurt  anybody.  We'll  forego  trade  with  warring 
nations.  We'll  make  no  money  out  of  misery.  We'll  tighten  our 
belts  around  the  girth  of  our  purity  and  keep  ourselves  unspotted 
from  the  wicked  world.  This  Is  the  famlllir  and  beautiful  prin- 
ciple of  self-sacrifice  applied  to  our  Nation,  and  it  leaves  us  feeling 
good  from  our  decision  to  share  some  part  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
war-torn  world. 

This  high  principle  Is  expressed  concretely  in  the  present  nrutral- 
ity  provisions  that  require  us  to  forego  completely  the  wickedest 
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part  of  international  trade — that  i.s,  the  trade  in  arms.  Tlie  cnsh- 
and-carry  provision,  now  lapsed  in  law  but  much  alive  in  discus- 
Blcn.  represents  a  Yankee  admixture  of  seh -interest  with  self- 
sacrlfire.  It  enables  us  to  sacrifice  with  safctv.  saving  our  souls 
as  it  were,  with  5  percent  returns  on  our  investment. 

This  attitude  of  self-sacrifice  is  very  beautiful,  indeed,  and  not 
Without  its  undertow  on  all  our  hearts.  Tlie  main  thing  lackln'' 
Is  that  it  dCH's  not  wear  well.  It  requires  us  to  be  moral  heroes' 
and  mo-.t  of  us  are  not  moral  heroes  save  while  all  dre.'-.sed  up  for 
the  part.  We'd  rather  praise  heroes  than  to  practice  heroism  As 
In  rcgaxd  to  the  famous  "purple  cow": 

"We  often  long  for  heroes  high. 
And  some  aay  yet  may  see  'em: 
But  this  we'll  tell  you  here  and  now: 
'We'd  rather  see  than  be  'em.'  " 

Such  imputation  of  saintliness  may  hold  of  Gandhi  and  of  his 
Fpiritual  descendants.  We  may  indeed  be  sincerely  regretful  that 
It  does  not  hold  of  us.  Beautiful  as  such  heroism  is,  we  know  as 
grown  men  and  women,  that  it  is  the  part  of  both  wisdom  and 
prudence  to  make  certain  what  we  can  stand  in  the  wear  and  tear 
of  life  and  hot  to  tax  our  moral  resources  beyond  what  the  credit 
of  our  characters  will  continue  to  bear.  All  checks  are  equally  good, 
of  course,  until  it  comes  time  to  cash  them.  But  this  is  Just  the 
kind  of  check  which  has  always  bounced  back  when  America  has 
tried  to  cash  it.  If  JeCferson  could  rise  from  the  dead,  he'd  tell  us 
a  few  things  about  the  capacity  of  our  idealism  to  stand  the  gaff 
of  an  embargo  that  sacrifices  our  commerce.  If  Wilson  could  come 
from  the  grave,  he  would  warn  us  of  the  awful  cost  of  moral 
fatigue;  and  even  Warren  Harding  could  tell  us  of  the  infinite 
relief  with  which  we  Americans  can  accept  easy  normalcy  after 
a  season  amid  the  snows  of  self-sacrifice.  Having  overdone  our 
capacity  for  heroism,  we  ea.sily  overindulge  our  capacity  for  relaxa- 
tion The  resulting  moral  lumbago  boots  neither  us  nor  mankind. 
So  let  us  beware,  as  we'd  beware  the  "Ides  of  Destiny."  the  day  when 
idealists  get  all  fed  up  on  their  own  idealism.  The  self-knowledge 
of  what  our  rights  are.  and  where  they  are,  is  better  protection 
agaiivst  war  than  is  any  panicky  fear  of  war.  It  is  the  rabbit  who 
runs,  you  know,  that  get,s  chased  by  the  hounds.  This.  then,  is 
our    mam    conclusion:    Duties    independent    of   rights — who    knows 

where  they  lead?     Duties  founded  on  rights  objectively  agreed  to 

th(.iie   furnish   the   safest   and    most   substantial   clues   for   national 
sanity. 

IV     EXPEDrENCT    FOLLOWING    AND    FULFILLING    DUTT 

If  through  thi:^  self-knowledge  of  duty  we  can  thus  clear  a  path 
for  rur  consciences,  we  may  then  use  our  minds  to  deal  with  prob- 
hnis  of  expediency  as  they  arise.  Arise  thcv  will — and  galore! 
Agams-t  that  day  we  must  know  our  rights,  but  on  that  day  we 
do  not  have  to  insist  upon  all  our  rights.  Which  ones  we  shall 
forego  as  a  matter  of  prudent  safety  and  which  ones  we  shall  allow 
violated  as  a  matter  of  forbearance — the.^e  are  problems  to  be 
compromised  as  we  go  along.  We  will  nut  lose  our  way  in  the 
wilderness  of  crass  expediency  if  we  remember  this  home"  base  of 
prii'Ciple. 

Moreover,  such  previous  knowledge  will  keep  us  from  the  self- 
right  (ousne.ss  that  easily  arises  out  of  our  thinking  that  we're 
fiacnficlng  more  than  we  are.  And  vet  to  make  the  sacrifices  re- 
quired by  expediency  will  help  fulfili  the  feeling  in  all  of  us  that 
unless  we  suffer  we  are  somehow  not  doing  our  duty.  Wc  have,  for 
e.vample.  the  right  not  only  to  trade  but  to  trade  in  our  own  ships.  I 
Would  myself,  as  a  matter  of  concession,  gladly  foreeo  that  right  as  a 
costly  but  justifiable  Insurance  against  the  risk  arising  from  a  too 
rieid  insistence  upon  what  is  ours.  I  can  understand  those  who  in 
the  n;'me  of  expediency  would  also  go  further  and  sell  arms  or  even 
food  f  T  cash  alone.  All  s-uch  expedient  considerations  aie  in  order, 
bur  s.'fely  in  order  only  after  we  have  yoked  our  duty  to  our  rights! 
Echoing  Lincoln,  let  us  have  faith,  faith  that  rights"  are  also  right, 
and  m  that  faith  let  us  dare  to  do  our  duty. 

v.    NEUTKOLOCY    AND    NEtLrTRALITY    DISTINGUISHED 

We  havp  now  only  to  summarize  these  two  main  notions  of 
national  duty,  giving  to  e.^ch  its  proper  nan-re.  There  is.  fir.=t,  I 
rennnd  you,  the  biautiful  doctrine  of  almost  pure  self-sacrifice  for 
the  ,'ake  of  peace.  Then,  short  of  this  economic  pacifi-m.  there  is 
a  qualified  doctrine  of  self-sacrifice  which  appeals  to  the  more 
worldly  of  the  high-minded.  This  would  embargo  arms,  but  would  I 
continue  to  sell  things  like  cotton,  where  a  little  more  imagination 
Is  required  to  smell  the  blood  on  our  hands  from  gun  cotton  ex- 
ploding. The  jKihcv  which  combines  this  whole-hearted  and  this 
half-hearted  sacrifice  i&  not  rightly  called  neutrality.  Let  us  call 
It  neutrology.  f^.r.  like  astiolcgy,  if  not  numeiology,  its  appeal  is  to 
the  star.'-  for  guidance. 

Nobody  has  shown,  I  mean,  that  the  sacrifice  of  anv  or  all  of  our 
trade   will    keep   us   out   of   war.     Yet   it    is   surely   the    business   of 
eminent  neutrologists  to  show  this,  not  merely  to  as.sert  it;  for  they 
are  asking  us  to  begin  by  damaging  ourselves.     Sincerity  here  is    1 
not  enough,  not  though  it  be  as  high-minded  as  Lindbergh's,  even    ' 
as  lofty  as  Vandenberg's.     Political  preachers  may,  but  statesmen 
must   not,  merely  carry  coals  to  Newcastle  by  proclaiming  to  the 
galleries  of  the  Nation  a  conviction  that  all  of  us  alreadv  fervently 
bdieve  and  applaud,  that  we  must  stay  out  of  war.     If"  that's  all 
such  men  have  to  offer,  their  will  to  preserve  our  peace  is  likely  to    j 
prove  as  shoddy  as  Senator  Boeah's  poor  wit  to  conjure  the  "war   I 


away  with  cocksure  prediction;  for  th'-y  are,  one  and  all.  veritably 
playing  a   hunch   which,   snce   it   begins   bv  sacrificing   cur  rights 
may  well  end  by  sacrificing  our  sons.     It's  not  in  the  stars  of  such 
neutrology  but   in  our  own  stamina  ^hat  genuine  neutrality  seeks 
and  may  find  strength  to  save  us  from  war. 

Neutrality,  then — as  universally  rather  than  eccentrically  de- 
fired— has  three  advantages  in  otir  present  predicament: 

1.  By  giving  us  a  solid  and  consistent  sense  of  duiy,  neutrality 
becomes  cur  m'ost  likely  path  to  peace. 

2.  Neutrality  impairs  neither  cur  will  to  peace  nor  yet  cur  ca- 
pacity to  pro\ide  arms,  to  provide  them  quickly,  to  provide  them 
immen.sely— to  provide  them  against  the  recurring  fate  of  nations 
not  readv  for  war  when  peace  simply  plays  out  on  them 

3.  I  myself  cannot  but  count  it  afso  an  advantage  of  neutrality 

neutrality  as  distinguished  from  our  Chinese  and  Spanish  adven- 
tures into  neutrology— that  it  will  help  the  friends  of  our  cause  It 
i.=;  by  a  grace  not  to  be  spurned  that  we  can  thus  accidentally 
prosper  a  course  for  which,  geography  alone  failing  us,  we  ourselves 
would  now  be  fighting.     I  say  this  fearfully,  even  though  advisedly. 

I  say  it  because  America  is  united  on  the  merits  of  the  con- 
flict now  raging.  It  is  not  our  war;  but  it  is  a  war  which  involves 
a  cause  so  completely  ours  that  only  distance  separates  us  from 
the  defense  of  our  own.  Mere  physical  distance  at  that;  for  all 
psychic  distance  is  gone  since  the  radio  makes  us  near  neighbor  to 
every  ideological  nuisance  in  Europe  and  Asia.  We  do  not  have  to 
name  the  aggressors.  They  take  pride  in  naming  themselves, 
and  in  boasting  of  their  outrages  against  a  cause  that  vibrates  as 
our  own  through  every  fiber  of  our  honest  being.  Shall  we,  then 
grieve  that  our  neutrality  works  against  those  who  boastfully 
name  themselves  by  short  wave  and  ugly  deed  as  destroyers  of  all 
that  we  have  labored  to  save  at  home  and  have  prayed  to  see 
built  in  the  world?  Shall  we  fail  to  stand  up  for  our  rights  merely 
becau.se  friends  of  our  way  of  life  are  helped  thereby?  Not  if  we 
are  sons  of  the  fathers  who  fought  to  bequeath  to  us  this  American 
way  of  life. 

Beyond  all  doubt,  we  Americans  are  too  civilized  to  want  to 
fight.  We  may  even  be  too  proud  to  fight  for  many  things  others 
would  fight  for.  We  are  fortunately  too  lucky  now  to  have  to 
fight.  But  we  are  not  afraid  to  fight;  for  we  do  not  fear  to  do  our 
duty  in  defense  of  our  inalienable  rights.  It  is  Important  for  our 
safety  that  others  do  not  misunderstand  our  prudence  and  par- 
ticularly that  they  do  not  despise  what  I  hope  will  be  our  forth- 
coming forbearance.  This  constitutes  the  high  utility  of  pro- 
ceeding mainly  by  principle  and  of  making  clear  now  what  that 
principle  is.  Fear  of  war  does  not  pass  as  principle,  we  must 
sadly  remark,  to  those  who,  on  principle,  war  upon  their  neighbors. 

No;  wc  Americans  do  not  want  to  fight,  nor  will  we  fight  if  it 
can  be  avoided  through  a  wise  neutrality;  but,  I  repeat?  we  are 
not  afraid  to  fight,  not  we  Americans.  We  have  indeed  from  the 
days  of  our  first  fathers  already  engaged  ourselves  to  defend  In 
our  homeland,  and  later  in  cur  neighborland  of  the  Americas, 
the  cause  for  which  civilized  meri  fight  elsewhere  today;  the  cause 
of  law  and  order,  of  gentility  and  progress,  of  forbearance  and 
freedom. 

V^.    CALM    REASONABIENESS    REASSERTED 

Nothing  In  this  speech.  I  assure  you.  arises  from  a  mood  born 
since  fighting  began  in  Europe.  That  this  is  so  I  certify  by  closing 
now  with  some  paragraphs  from  m.y  radio  debate  on  this  subject 
months  ago  with  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft.  of  Ohio,  himself  though 
Republican  wisely  in  favor  of  embar^zo  repeal.  (A  debate  now  pub- 
lished in  "Foundations  of  Democracy.") 

"We  might  stay  out  of  a  raging  war;  we're  certain  to  stay  out  of 
a  nonexistent  war.  Prevention  is  so  infinitelv  the  better  bet  for  us 
to  avoid  war  that  nobody  who  cares  will  spare  any  effort  at  pre- 
vention. 

"If  cur  most  heroic  effort  fails  to  prevent  the  war.  God  grant  it 
fail  not  through  irresponsible  criticism  of  the  President  her^  at 
home  during  these  days  of  waiting  and  hoping.  *  •  •  if  this 
effort  at  prevention  fail,  then  we  shall  unite  ourselves  in  a  drive 
for  the  wisest  possible  neutrality.  I  join  Mr.  Taft  at  this  point  in  a 
hope  as  firm  as  it  is  desperate.  There  is  no  fate  that  foredooms 
us  to  war.  even  if  war  comes  to  Europe.  Our  best  chance  seized  and 
lost — the  chance  to  prevent,  then  we'll  hug  our  last  chance — the 
chance  to  avoid. 

"But  that  chance  will  prove  the  less  If  we  make  neutralitv  mean 
Isolation.     •      •     •     The    trouble    with    us    Americans    is    that    we 


We 


aren't  used  to  having  to  choose   between   two  evils.  ..^ 

get  all  fussed  up  at  the  thought  of  death  rained  from  the  air  on 
women  and  children,  of  cities  razed,  and  cruelty  enthroned.  There 
is  no  isolation  of  Ideas.    Our  sympathies  undo  us. 

"Moreover,  economic  isolation  would  so  dislocate  our  whole 
national  life  that  nobody,  I  fear,  but  a  philosopher  who  lives  on 
humor  and  high  thinking  would  stand  the  gaff.  *  »  •  yj^  must 
say.  in  general,  with  an  ancient  sage,  that  isolation  is  for  gods  and 
brutes  alone.  Alas,  we  Americans  are  not  gods,  and  God  grant  that 
we  be  not  brutes. 

"Our  neutrality  cannot  mean  isolation.  It  must  mean  self- 
defense.  •  •  •  What  kind  of  neutrality  can  a  country  have 
that  has  already  undertaken  to  defend  two  whole  continents,  in  an 
age  of  radios  and  airplanes?  It  must  mean  a  very  spacious  self- 
defense. 

"It  must  be  a  bold  neutrality.  Only  that  kind  is  open  to  us. 
•     •     •     It  will  not  be  bullied  into  restricting  its  trade,  but  will 
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do  so  only  out  of  pruclonre  and  from  a  sense  of  caution.  It  will 
arm  itself  adequauly  and  will  keep  its  pdwder  dry.  A  bold  neu- 
trality will  harni  friends  a.-,  little  as  pos.sible  and  will  htlp  its 
friends'  enemies  as  little  as  pcst^ble.  But  most  of  all  and  best  of  all 
•  *  *  neutrality  will  be  and  remain  a  .^itrentious  struggle  for 
peace  tiiroLigh  every  peaceful  means  that's  humanly  possible." 


We  Can  Stay  Out  of  This  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  CASE 

OF'  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCIS  CASE,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  desire  to  place  in  the  Record  the  re- 
niark-s  I  made  over  radio  station  KOBH  in  Rtipid  City,  Tues- 
day. September  19,  1939,  just  prior  to  coming  here  for  this 
special  ses.sion  of  the  Sevcnfy-sixth  Congress: 

To  the  people  of  the  Second  Congre.-.sional  District  of  South 
Dakota:  T^ie  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  assemble  in  Wa.sh- 
ii.eto:,.  Thursday,  th'^  day  after  tomorrow,  to  consider  questions 
ar:.-ing  out  of  the  war  now  ur^happily  consuming  Europe.  I  shall 
have  thi<  afterr.oon  to  be  present  for  the  opening  session.  I  have 
been  in  the  State  a  month  since  the  regular  session  adjourned, 
and,  duriiig  that  time,  have  talked  with  a?  many  people  as  po-sible 
at  various  gatherings  throughout  the  district.  Unfortunately  I 
have  been  unable  to  see  all  of  you;  this  i.;  especially  true  in  those 
scction.s  which  I  had  expected  to  visit  later  during  the  fall 

The  questions  that  will  come  before  the  Congress  in  the  special 
ses-^icn  are  so  far  reaching  and  of  such  intimate  concern  to  every 
one  of  ycu  liowever,  that  I  take  this  means  of  talking  things  over 
with  you  and  of  urging  you  to  write  me  freely  as  the  days  go  by. 

EMBARGO   WAS  TWICE  PASSED  AND  SIGNED 

The  primary  question  that  will  come  before  us  will  be  a  pro- 
posal to  repeal  the  arms-embargo  section  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

This  act  wa.-,  first  adopted  by  the  Congress  and  signca  by  the 
President  in   1935. 

Two  years  later,  in  1937,  the  act  was  supplemented  by  a  temporary 
Neutrality  Act  aesi:;ned  to  meet  the  situation  m  Spain,  and  then 
the  act  of  19.:!5  was  overhauled  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee?  of 
the  Hou-^e  and  Senate,  extensively  debatec,  passed  by  the  Congress, 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

COMMODITY  RESTRICTIONS   HAVE  EXPIRED 

The  principal  amendment  of  1937  was  the  addition  of  a  com- 
modity embargo  which  would  have  prevented  the  shipment  of  gen- 
eral supplies  and  commodities  to  warring  nations  Thi.-  section, 
however,  was  placed  on  a  2-year  trial  basis  and  expired  May  1  of 
th;s  year,    1939. 

Consequently,  the  principal  features  of  existing  legislation  on  the 
subject  ure  these: 

1.  A  requirement  that  whenever  the  President  finds  a  state  of 
war  to  exist  among  two  or  more  nations,  or  a  state  of  civil  war 
within  a  nation,  he  shall  proclaim  the  fact  and  name  the  nations 
Involved. 

2.  That  thereupon  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  ship  arms  and  muni- 
tions of  war  to  nations  named  In  the  proclamations. 

3.  That  citizens  of  the  United  States  shall  not  travel  in  ships  of 
the  nations  at  war. 

4.  Tliat  American  ships  shall  not  carry  arms  or  Implements  of 
war  to  warring  nations.  They  may,  however,  carry  commodities  and 
supplies. 

All  this  Is  backed  up  by  the  Johnson  Act,  which  prevents  loans 
and  credits  to  nations  that  have  defaulted  in  payments  on  their 
loans  made  in  the  la-it  World  War. 

ARMS   EMBARGO   NOT  A    HA.STY   LAW 

Today  discu^-icn  centers  on  the  arms  embargo.  In  193.5  and  again 
In  19:n  the  ce  nv're.ssicnal  leaders  definitely  and  repeatedly  declared 
that  this  was  the  heart  of  neutrality  legislation:  that  the  embargo 
on  arms  was  not  a  hasty  or  ill-considered  pf-oposition;  that  it  not 
only  would  go  far  in  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war  but 
would  deter  other  nations  from  gom^^  to  war. 

It  was  recrgiv.i'ed  that  the  essence  of  neutrality  was  to  announce 
our  position  m  advance  and  to  treat  all  na'ions  alike.  "Neutrality," 
we  were  told,  "means  that  you  must  announce  the  rules  In  advarice 
and  not  change  them  after  the  game  starts." 

The  tim"  to  act.  it  v.-as  further  argued,  is  in  time  of  peace,  when 
the  nation  is  free  from  war  hysteria. 

F.  O.  B  ,  V.  S.  A  ,  AND  C.  O.  D. 

There  were  advocate?  then  of  a  cash-and-carry  poller.  Per.son- 
ally,  I  recall  that  in  1934  I  made  speeciies  suggesting  that  if  we 


sold  munlM  ins  we  should  adept  the  alphabetical  descr  ptlon  and 
"sell  them  only  f.  o.  b.,  U.  S.  A.,  and  c  o  d"  That  wa.;  cash  and 
carry — come  and  get  it,  pay  for  it.  take  it  away  in  your  own  ships, 
and  take  yeiur  own  ri.^^ks  on  the  high  st'ns 

Tins  is  no  time.  ht)wevt  r.  fi  r  pride  of  (ipinion,  or  for  apprcach- 
ing  this  question  from  the  standj-xii.it  of  person.il  or  p<^lr  icai  prcht. 
There  is  onlv  one  basis  for  decs  cm:  that  is.  'What  is  to  the  best 
interest  of  the  pecpli'  of  tlie  Uniied  State.-';'  Tl-.is  is  no  time  to  be 
pro-German  or  pro-Briti^li  or  pro-French,   but  only  pro-American. 

gUFSTIONS     PLOri-E     ARE     ASKING 

A.-^sumine  that  th.e  people  of  the  United  States  would  prefer  to 
see  their  Ai:i'>s  in  the  la>t  World  War  wm.  but  al.so  a-^i  nihig  that 
the  United  States  does  not  desire  to  get  into  war  ai-aiii,  liere  are 
the  questions  that  thoughtful  people  are  asking: 

1  Ciiii  we  change  the  Neutrality  Act  now.  amendinc;  It  so  as  to 
favor  one  side  rather  than  the  other  and  avoid  retaliation  that 
will  plunge  us  into  the  war.'  Retaliation,  al.so.  that  may  endanger 
the  Monroe  Doctrine'? 

2.  If  the  maintenance  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  should 
cripple  Enu'land  and  France  and  they  should  be  on  tl-^  point  of 
defeat,  would  public  opinion  In  the  United  States  p'.  rmit  their 
destruction  without  sending  them  not  only  arms  and  munitions, 
but  al.-.o  money  and  men? 

3  And  that  leads  to  the  question.  Would  we  be  more  likely  to 
escape  the  need  for  sending  men  If  we  .'-upplied  arms  .nid  muni- 
tions now? 

4.  And  that  leads  back  to  the  first  question  in  a  practical  form: 
If  we  und'^rtake  now  to  sell  arms  and  munition.^  v,h»"n  2  years  a.;o 
and  4  years  ago  we  said  we  would  not.  will  the  nations  w^o  are  dam- 
aged attempt  to  blow  up  our  factories  and  attack  beats  m  cur 
harbors   on    the  ground    that    we    have    violated    interna  lonal    law? 

Or.  to  put  if  in  the  words  of  Senator  Vandenberg,  Can  we  be 
the  ar.'^enal  for  one  side  and  not  be  the  target  for  the  other?" 

opposed  to   FIGHTING    EfROPt'S    WARS    AGAIN 

I  have  no  hesitancy  in  .saying  that  If  we  were  starting  from 
scratch,  if  we  could  change  our  policy  without  being  unneutral, 
I  could  vote  for  a  cash-and-carry  plan,  but  if  a  change  means 
a  declaration  of  war.  I  cannot  go  along,  for  I  am  opposed  to  sending 
our  sons  to  fit^ht  Europe's  wars  again 

If  we  could  reco\er  the  Indejx'ndence  of  a  caj-h-and -carry  plan 
and  be  given  guaranties  of  its  impartial  administration,  sup- 
ported bv  a  policy  of  international  rt  oonclliati.'n  an  1  nonmed- 
dllnt;  in  European  affairs,  with  assurances  that  we  coul  1  take  that 
poi,iti(in  without  bcroniin^'  involvd  in  Euroj>e's  war.  I  would  cer- 
tainly work  and  vote  to  that  end. 

The  difficulty,  however,  Is  that  our  decision  In  these  matters  is 
likely  not  to  be  an  open-and-shut  question  "Votes  vill  be  cast 
on  propositions  that  are  not  all  black  and  not  all  white.  Many 
of  them  will  be  gray,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  tell  ^v■hat  is  the 
wisest  course.  Tliat  is  why  I  have  taken  this  means  of  talking  with 
you  and  of  v*^nturlng  to  suggest  tliat  a  more  important  question  is 
Involved  than  that  of  the  arm-  embargo. 

Tliat  question  is  the  future  of  the  United  States. 

LET    us     PLACE     AMERICA     FIRST 

Last  spring,  during  the  debate  on  revision  of  th^  Neutrality  Act, 
I  said  that  our  ability  to  contribute  soundly  to  so  vmg  world 
problems  depended  upon  our  ability  to  keep  from  jecoming  a 
partisan  in  quarrels  that  were  not  our  primary  concern  Pointing 
out  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  the  cornerstone  of  sound  Ameri- 
can foreign  policy — no  extension  of  forelgTi  foot  ho  ds  in  this 
hemisphere — I  asked  the  question:  How  can  we  tell  European 
nations  to  stay  out  of  here  if  we  insist  on  mixing  in  ov?r  there? 

Our  sympathies  will  be  arou.«ed — they  are  aroused  by  the  un- 
happy plight  of  the  people  in  Poland  loday.  Thev  will  be  aroused 
again  and  again  If  this  scourtr"  goes  on  But  "at  tMs  time,  in 
deepest  conscience,  niay  I  plead  with  vou  that  we  reserve  cur 
deepest  sympaihk"^  for  the  future  of  the  Unit(>d  Stati'S.  And  by 
that  I  mean  the  true  destiny  of  the  American  people. 

MEN   WERE  TO   BE  FREE   HERE 

■When  our  fathers  came  to  America  to  establish 
came  with  the  hope  that  here  they  might  establish  a 
men.  free  to  worship  as  they  pleased;  yes.  free  to  plan  their  own 
lives,  too.  Tliey  wanted  to  Ix'  free  from  the  philo.so{':iy  that  has 
gripped  Europ->  that  men's  minds  are  the  property  of  the  state  and 
that  their  bodies  are  but  pawns  for  eovernments  to  toss  on  the 
scales  in  a  balancing  of  power  against  power,  and  then  to  hurl  Into 
war  when  war  comes. 

And  war  come*  in  Europe      Take  Poland    for  example 

War  came  to  Poland  In  1618.  carved  cut  East  Prus.sia.  and  created 
the  Poll^h  corridor  300  year^  ago 

War  can>->  to  Poland  in  the  rise  of  Frederick  the  Gref  t  of  Prti-«la 
In  1740.  2C0  years  ago. 

A  ueneration  later  war  came  to  Poland  in  1772  nnd  brought 
the    first    partition.     The    corridor    became    West    Pru-sia 

Tw"n'y  year<;  later  war  cami  to  Poland  in  1793  anl  gave  west 
Poland  to  Prus.sia  and  east  Poland  to  Russia.  That  was  the 
second  partition 

In  179,5,  the  third  partition  gave  Warsaw  to  German  Pru'=-la  and 
south  Poland  to  Austria 

Ten  years  later  war  came  again  with  Napoleon  Then  E^iTlnnd 
fouEht  France  on  the  sea  and  .supplied  g'lld  for  Pru;  sia  to  «_■:>. t 
Fr.im  e  on  land.     P'  lanri  wa-  the  s.  il  of  t>.e  tramping  arnues 

By  1812,  Napoleon  had  m.<de  a  buffer  st.ue  of  War-avv*.  but  3 
y(ar,.  later  G-rnt.in  pruices  took  ea.ste;  n  Poland  and  the  C/ar  of 
Ru.-,i.ia  prockai.ied  hiaifcelf  King  of  Poland. 
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By  1830.  another  crop  of  boys  had  grown  up  and  civil  war  came 
when  War.saw  revolted  ar.d  throw  cut  the  Russians.  A  year  later, 
the  C.'.tr  returned,  crushed  the  revolt  and  m.ade  Poland  part  of  the 
Rl:s^laI;   Empire 

Thirty-three  years  later— In  1863— war  came  again.  Another  re- 
volt that  was  crushed  and  the  Polish  language  was  banished  from 
tlie  schools. 

W:'r  came  acain  in  1914— the  World  War  that  made  Poland  first 
the  liattl'.'ground  en  the  eastern  front,  and  finallv  the  buffer  state 
when  peace  was  written  at  Versailles.  Poland  fought  until  1923, 
taking  couMderat'e  territory  from  Russia.  Two  days  ago  Ru.ssia  in- 
vaded and  recaptured  that  territory  In  the  twelfth  major  conflict 
that  lia.-  swept  over  Poland  in  200  years. 

A   W.«R   FOR   EVEP.Y   CROP  OF   SOLDIERS   IN   ELTIOPE 

That  Is  the  story  of  life  in  Europe^a  new  war — a  war  of  revenge 
with  every  new  crop  of  soldiers.  A  war  every  generation.  A  war 
every  20  jears. 

The  p'-oile  of  tlie  United  States  again  arc  a.'^krd  to  accept  the  false 
philoscpliv  that  we  can  end  Europe's  round  of  wars.  History  gives 
us  no  gr  aind.>;  to  believe  that  we  can  do  any  such  thing. 

In  1917.  W:X)c;row  Wilson  asked  the  question:  "Is  the  present 
war  a  struggle  for  a  Just  and  secure  peace,  or  only  a  n^'w  balance 
of  power?  " 

Pcr'^ui  dcd  that  the  struggle  was  for  a  lasting  peace,  a  war  to  end 
war,  the  United  States  went  Into  that  war,  '  Todav.  the  cVcle  of 
reve.ige  has  spun  around  again  A  new  crop  of  cannon  fodder  has 
matured  and  Eur  pe  is  again  at  war.  Ind.cd,  Europe  ha.-,  not  had 
peace  for  a  d(  zm  years 

Shall  we  new,  with  our  unselfish  effort  of  1017  so  clearly  proved 
In  vam.  be  fcKjled  again? 

S'lall  we,  in  this  hemi'^ph.ere.  abandon  the  belief  thtit  man  is 
rntitlid  to  plan  hi-  own  life?  Shall  we  condemm  cur  children  and 
their  children's  children  to  the  Old  World  philosophy  that  balances 
p  iwer  against  pouer  and  makes  people  only  pawns  in  the  gam.e  of 
International  politics? 

Or  shall  our  sons  and  our  daughters  have  the  right  to  dream 
dreams  ar.d  build  their  hemes  free  from  the  threat  of  war  planned 
by  governments  in  which  they  have  no  voice,  wars  brought  on  by 
the  forces  of  greed,  ambit. on.  and  jealousy — those  forces  and  whims 
ol  European  politics  which  ve  ran  never  control? 

Tiiose  ar  ■  the  questions  involved  m  the  decisions  that  we  will  be 
makiiut  the.se  days  Parents  are  coming  to  me,  as  my  parents  went 
to  th.  ir  Representative  20  years  ago.  and  are  asking.  "What  does 
this  mean  as  far  as  my  boy  is  concerned?     Can  v.e  stay  out  of  this?" 

WE  CAN   STAY   OLT  OF  THIS   WAR 

Let  me  say  here  what  I  have  said  to  many  in  the  last  few  weeks: 
The  United  States  can  .-fay  out  of  this  war  if  we  are  determined  to 
slay  out  of  it:  and.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  evcrv  effort  v.ill  be 
made  to  stay  cut  of  it 

W'e  can  stay  ou*  of  it  if  people  will  read  their  his' cry  books  again. 
If  we  are  to  decide  rightly  In  this  criss.  we  need  the  sound  judg- 
ment that  comes  from  les.'cons  of  th?  past.  We  are  being  bombarded 
by  propaganda  from  all  sides,  pre.'^i  nted  with  a  skill  and  by  methods 
unknown  to  any  pi-e-. iou-  generation 

YOUR    PRIVIIEGF   TO    HAVE    A    VOIOE 

I  am  told  that  a  recent  visitor  from  Washington  to  a  South 
Dakota  audience  ridiculed  the  idea  that  any  C(!ngressman  who  had 
been  "only  a  country  newsjiaper  editor  "  sho'uld  venture  to  question 
the  wl-drm  of  the  President  on  any  policy  of  foreign  affairs. 

May  I  say  to  you  that  remark  utterly  mls-cd  the  true  meaning 
of  America.  For  here  we  have  had  the  idea  that  men  were  not 
chattels  to  be  shoved  about  by  tho.^e  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
nunt.  And  it  is  not  only  tlie  duty  and  ^he  privilege  of  your 
Rrpres^ntative.  but  it  is  your  duty  and  privilege  a^;  private  citizens 
to  ha\e  a  voice  in  those  affairs  that  affect  your  destiny. 

RE\D   HISTORY    AGAIN 

Let  me  urge,  therefore,  that  you  reread  your  history  books. 

R  ad  again  the  story  of  modem  Europe;  the  story  of  Poland, 
whiili  I  sketched  tcd..y. 

And  reread  your  American  history,  too.  Reread  the  great  state 
papers  of  America — the  Declaration  of  Indep:  ndcnce,  George  Wash- 
ington's Farewell  Address,  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Lincoln's  second 
in.:u,;:ural. 

And  If  you  want  to  read  something  current,  get  the  September 
nuinbcT  of  Harp!  rs  Magaiiine.  given  over  to  foreign  affairs,  v.'ith  a 
s;)ecial  articl  >  bv  the  historian  Charles  A.  Beard,  entitled  "Giddy 
Minds  and  Foreign  Quarrels." 

If  every  citizen  were  to  read  this  group  of  documents,  we  would 
have  a  revival  of  true  Americanism.  We  would  cease  to  worry  about 
Europe  and  would  set  ourselves  to  solving  our  own  problems. 

We  need  in  these  days  a  rekindled  vision  of  the  true  mission  of 
the  Ututed  Spates.  America  has  been  the  hope  of  humanity,  a 
hope  that  a  government  might  be  created  by  the  people  and  for 
the  p-'ople,  and  that  In  it  people  might  control  their  own  destinies 
and  not  be  condemned,  before  they  are  born,  to  taking  part  in  wars 
which  they  had  no  voice  in  making. 

Maude  Royden,  brilliant  English  woman,  visiting  the  United 
States  3  years  ago,  in  Washington,  said.  "When  the  next  war  comes 
in  Europe  you  will  be  told  that  it  Is  your  duty  to  get  in  again. 
Don't  do  it.     When  the  war  is  over  the  world  will  need  you." 

INTERiE.NTlON    CAN    MAKE   IT    WORSE NEVER    BETTER 

Profes.sor  Borchard.  of  Yale.  Is  regarded  as  one  of  the  leading 
authorities  on  neutrality  and  international  law  in  this  country. 
In  his  book,  Neutrality  for  the  United  States,  Borchard  says,   "A 


strong  neutral  Is  the  trustee  for  civilization  In  a  shell-shocked 
world.  •  •  •  By  Intervention  in  European  quarrels  we  can 
make  the  situation  worse,  but  never  better.  •  •  •  Europe 
must  work  out  its  own  problems;  it  understands  them  better  than 
we  ever  can." 

THERE    IS    A    BETTER    FtTTrRE    THAN    THAT 

There  Is  a  better  future  for  the  United  States  than  trying  again 
the  role  of  savior  for  Europe. 

That  better  future  means  building  the  United  States  Into  a  power 
that  can  protect  itself  against  aggression— and  I  will  do  my  part  to 
that  end. 

That  better  future  means  devotins  to  th°  solution  of  our  domestic 
problems  the  energy  and  the  expense  that  am.bitious  leaders  in 
other  nations  give  to  the  expansion  of  their  frontiers — and  to  that 
we  can  all  dedicate  ourselves.  We  must  show  that  constitutional 
democracy  works. 

That  better  future  means  cultivating  good  will  with  the  other 
nations  of  this  hemisphere  so  that  the  balance-of -power  theory 
can  never  find  foothold  here.  This  may  cost  something,  but  it 
will  CO  t  far  less  than  a  foreign  war.  and  in  the  end  it  mean«  an 
America  far  greater  than  can  be  created  on  the  battlefields  of 
Europe,  for  it  means  an  America  fulfilling  her  own  mission  in  the 
wcrld. 

May  I  close  with  a  perscnal  word?  You.  the  people  of  western 
South  Dakota  have  sustained  me  with  your  counsel  in  the  days  that 
have  gone.  Please  continue  to  do  so.  for  I  shall  need  your  counsel 
and  your  prayers  as  the  American  people  move  through  these  criti- 
cal days  and  as  I  try  to  do  my  part  as  your  representative  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  N.  ROUTZOHN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Septeinher  25.  1939 

Mr.  ROUTZOHN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  privilege 
granted  the  Members  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record, 
I  have  concluded  to  add  my  mite  to  the  contributions  that 
will  undoubtedly  be  forthccmlng  from  many  of  those  who 
feel  impelled  to  give  expression  to  their  feelings  anent  the 
issue  which  is  the  subject  of  this  special  session  of  the 
Congress. 

My  purpose  in  offering  what  follows  herein  is  to  accord 
my  colleagues  the  benefit  of  what  I  received  responsive  to  a 
request  addressed  to  the  Legislative  Fleference  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

When  I  noted  the  disposition  of  our  President  to  ridicule 
the  present  neutrahty  law  and  thereby  endeavor  to  avoid 
responsibility  for  its  enactment,  I  decided  to  verify  the  belief 
that  the  now  so-called  neutrality  law  was  conceived  and 
laboriously  delivered  as  the  boasted  progeny  of  the  New  Deal. 

In  his  recent  message  to  the  Congress  the  President  alludes 
to  the  present  neutrahty  law  as  the  "so-called  Neutrality  Act 
of  1935,"  and  then  solemnly  confesses: 

I  regret  that  the  Congress  passed  the  act.  I  regret  equally  that 
I  signed  that  act. 

When  I  heard  the  utterance  just  quoted,  I  recalled  that 
in  the  Presidential  campaign  of  1936  the  President  and  the 
administration  spokesmen  pointed  with  pride  to  what  is 
now  termed  a  "so-called  Neutrality  Act"  as  one  of  the  grand 
and  glorious  accomplishments  of  the  New  Deal. 

For  instance,  I  remembered  the  now  famous  Chautauqua 
speech  of  the  President,  delivered  as  an  opening  campaign 
broadside,  on  August  14,  1936,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y. 

Could  anything  be  more  convincing  that  the  child  now  so 
ruthlessly  spurned  belongs  to  him  than  the  assertion — an 
exultant  confession,  then — which  I  quote: 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  given  me  certain  authority 
to  provide  safeguards  of  American  neutrality  in  case  of  war. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  who.  under  our  Constitution, 
If  vested  with  primary  authority  to  conduct  our  international  rela- 
tions, thus  has  been  given  new  weapons  with  which  to  maintain 
our  neutrality. 

Nevertheless — and  I  speak  from  long  experience — the  effective 
maintenance  of  American  neutrality  depends  today,  as  in  the  past, 
on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at  the  moment  occupy 
the  oflSces  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 
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•  •  •  If  wnr  should  brr-ak:  '^ut  as:aic  in  another  continent,  let 
us  not  blink  the  fact  that  wc  would  flnd  in  this  country  thousands 
oi  Aiut'ttcr.ns  who.  scekmi?  invm-'diate  riches — fool's  gold — would 
attempt  to  break  c'.own  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

Thi-y  would  tell  vlu — aiui.  unfortuiiatfly,  th^^lr  views  would  get 
w:dt'  publicity —that  if  they  could  produce'  and  ship  thi-  and  that 
a.'id  the  oihtr  ariicie  to  beil.gerent  nations  the  unt-mployed  of 
AinoMca  w  uld  uW  find  wrrlc.  They  would  tt'U  you  thctt  if  they 
CLUId  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  b.:>  used  in 
the  United  States  to  build  humes  and  factories  and  pay  cur  debts. 
They  w:u:d  t*  11  you  that  America  once  mure  wuuld  captuie  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

In  the  licht  of  what  the  President  said  above,  is  it  not  a 
startling  revelation  to  all  of  you  that  he  now  resorts  to  the 
mercenary  and  soidd  by  sugcresting  that  we  take  advantage 
of  the  present  opportunity  to  now  manufacture,  sell,  and 
export  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  death  and 
destruction? 

Supplementine  the  famous  Chautauqua  speech  of  the  Pres- 
ident was  an  adddress  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull.  Secretary 
of  State,  before  the  Good  Neighbor  League  of  New  York  City 
on  Septembei-  15.  1936.  on  the  subject  entitled  "Our  Foreign 
Relations  and  Our  Foreign  Policy."  This  speech  was  radio 
broadcast  over  a  Nation-wide  network,  ostensibly  for  informa- 
tive purposes,  but  incidentally  for  political  purposes. 

I  quote  in  part: 

In  trade  interchar^.ge  baleful  elements  enter  particularly  the 
trade  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  This  trade  is 
ar  present  mainly  incidental  to  tlie  preparation  for  war.  However, 
in  some  times  and  circum-stances  it  may  itself  be  an  element  iii 
stimulating  or  provckinp  war. 

•  •  •  We  must  squarely  face  the  fact  that  to  stay  clear  of  a 
widespread  maj.^r  war  will  require  great  vigilance,  poise,  "and  careful 
ju^-igment  m  dealing  with  such  interferences  with  our  peaceful 
rights  and  activities  as  may  take  place. 

Legi.siation  r-centlv  pa-sed  provides  some  of  the  main  essential.^; 
in  a  v.i.se  ar.Licaputory  policy.  I  have  in  mind  the  rtsolutions  of 
C  .ngre.->s  in  19135  and  193ti.  which,  m  addition  to  providing  for  the 
licensing  of  all  imi^ort^  and  exports  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  cf  war.  prohibit  their  shipm-ent  to  belligerent  nations. 

Another  member  of  the  State  Department  evidently  thought 
well  of  the  neutrality  legislation,  and  I  quote  from  a  pre.'^s 
release  i.ssued  by  the  Honorable  Stunner  Welles,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  on  behalf  of  the  State  Department,  on 
October  15,  1936,  the  same  being  part  of  an  address  by  him 
before  the  Fnr'^isn  Policy  Association,  New  York  Ciiy,  en 
October  19,  1936: 

Neutrality  legislation  has  been  devi.sed  by  the  Congress  intended 
to  nv.n-.mizc  the  ci.nigor  of  th-  United  States  being  drawn  into  wars 
In  whose  origins  it  had  had  no  part. 

Ai;  cf  ycu  will  doubtless  recall  the  results  of  the  election 
of  1336  and  that  all  but  two  States  of  the  Union  cast  their 
electoral  votes  for  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  to  succeed  him- 
self as  President  of  the  United  States  of  America.  Exulting 
over  the  pl(..iiou-  victory,  the  aforesaid  Secretary  of  State 
released  to  the  press  for  publication  on  November  7,  1936.  the 
following  unrestrained  exuberance: 

D-. mucracy  never  in  all  history  functioned  on  a  more  impressive 
scale  '.ban  wht-n  over  45  000.000  American  citizens  went  to  the  baHot 
boxes  yesterday  and  record-'d  thetr  views  upon  m.en  and  measures. 
No  administratioii  has  ever  received  an  endorsement  S)  nearly 
universal  and  so  nearly  u;ianinious  as  that  which  the  .\m.iica:i 
people.  In  the  free  exc-rci.se  cf  their  sufTrai.;e  have  given  thi^ 
administration 

Not  the  least  of  our  rccrrd  up^n  which  favorable  judemcnt  was 
pronounced  were  our  foreign  policies  and  foreign  rel.itio:  s  during 
the  pa.st  4  y^ars.  The  central  policy  has  been  that  of  the  good 
nniehlxir,  the  most  outstanding  obJecMve  of  which  has  been  the 
promotion  of  conditions  of  permanent  peace.  These  high  aim.s 
and  purposes  in  lime  of  fieare  and  strict  neuirality  in  time  of  war 
havo  been  th?  cornerstone  of  American  foreign  pcllcv. 

Tlie  u:. equivocal  endor.'-.em.nt  by  th.-  American  people  cf  these 
ar.ci  other  foieitjn  policies  is  a  matter  of  both  gratillca'Km  and 
genuine  encourageuient.  We  shall  go  forward  with  this  program  in 
the  .s.'.me  earne-i.  pir-^istent.  caielul.  and  caut.^us  manner  in  which 
we  have  heretofore  .-.cu^ht  to  advance  this  great  undertaking 

We  can  well  ovr^rlook  the  inaccuracies  of  the  above  state- 
ment of  Mr.  Hull  to  ask  the  question:  Is  the  Pre.-ident  willing 
to  risk  defeat  of  the  New  Deal  administration  for  a  third  term 
by  a  com.plete  reversal  of  foreign  policy  whic';!  Mr.  Hull  says 
elected  him  in  1336? 

Not  only  wa.s  tho  Neutrality  Act  passed  during  the  regime 
of  the  New  Deal,  but  the  original  enactment  was  by  a  Con- 
gress that  was  noted  for  its  subserviency  to  the  President.    It  ' 


is,  therefore,  all  the  more  difficult  to  undcrst  ind  how  the 
President  can  now  blandly  satirize  the  legislation  and  thereby 
leave  the  inference  that  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it  other 
than  to  sign  it. 

He  did  sign  it  on  August  31,  1935,  and  the  statement  he 
issued  in  connection  rt  ads  as  follows: 

I  have  given  my  approval  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution.  173 — the 
neutrality  legislaMon  which  pa.ssed  the  Congress  last  week 

I  have  approved  this  j.;int  resolution  becau.'*  It  wis  Intt-nded  as 
an  expre^Ksion  ol  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  .md  the  people 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which  m:  tht  involve  us 
in  war.  Tlie  purport  is  wholly  excellrnt.  and  this  joint  re.-,o!utlou 
will  to  a  ccsiderable  degree  serve  that  end. 

Within  a  few  days  after  the  President  appro'-r^d  the  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935  war  broke  out  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia, 
and  the  President  applied  the  provisions  of  the  law  to  the 
strife  between  these  two  nations.  In  doing  so  the  President 
went  further  than  the  act  required  of  him  and  ir.ade  the  fol- 
lowing statement: 

In  these  .specific  circumstances  I  desire  it  to  be  u-.derstood  that 
any  of  our  pecpu-  wh.i  VMluntarilv  engage  In  transactions  cf  any 
character  with  either  of  the  belligerents  do  so  at  thi  r  own  risk. 

Suppljmenting  the  statement  of  the  President.  Secretary 
Hull  made  the  following  remarks  at  a  press  conference  when 
a.^ked  for  elaboration  of  the  President's  statement  of  O.^tober 
5  regarding  transactions  with  belligerents: 

As  I  said  to  you  gentlemen  heretofore,  the  language  of  the  Presl- 
dents  statement  has  thoroughly  well-drfined  mean  ng.  and  every 
person  should  be  able  to  gra-p  It,  meaning  and  it-  implications. 
Technlca:iy.  of  course,  there  is  no  leg.il  prchibltion — ipart  from  the 
p.'-'Clam'itlon  governing  the  export  of  arms  -against  mv  people  en- 
tering into  tran.sactions  with  the  b'^Migerents  or  c  ther  cf  them. 
The  warning  given  by  the  PresidL-nt  in  his  proclamat  .-n  cnn'^erning 
travel  on  belligerent  ships  and  his  general  warning  t  iat  during  the 
war  any  of  cur  pecpir  who  voluntar  ly  engage  in  traii&.actions  of 
any  ch  iracter  with  either  of  the  btllig'-rents  do  sc  at  their  own 
risk  weie  based  upon  the  policy  and  purpose  if  keeping  this  country 
cut  of  wa-— keeping  It  from  taeine  drawn  Into  war  1*  certatn'y  was 
not  int^^ndid  to  etcourage  tran'-actlr n^  with  the  belli':. rents 

Our  people  might  well  realue  that  the  universal  state  of  busines-s 
uncertainty  and  suspense  on  account  of  the  war  ts  s -riously  handi- 
capping businc=«  between  all  countries,  and  that  the  '^ocner'the  war 
1^  term;n..t'-d  ^he  .s.-ionor  the  rest  iration  and  stabilisation  of  busi- 
ness in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  infinrelv  more  imj.'ortant  than 
trade  wi*h  the  be'.ligerants.  will  he  brought  about. 

This  tpefdy  restoration  of  more  full  and  stable  tiade  conditions 
and  relation-lnps  among  tho  nations  is  by  far  the  nost  protitable 
objec'ive  for  our  people  to  visualize,  in  contrast  with  sucii  risky 
and  temporai-y  trade  as  they  might  maintain  with  oiUiRerent  na- 
tion.-.. 

I  repeat  that  our  objective  Is  to  keep  this  country  ^ut  of  war. 

Again,  on  October  30,  1935,  the  following  sti.tcmcnt  came 
from  the  President: 

In  dealing  with  the  conflict  Ix-tween  Ethiopia  an!  Italy.  I  have 
carr.e-t  into  effect  the  wiH  and  intent  of  the  neutriLtv  resolution 
recently  fiiacted  by  Congress  We  have  prohibit'd  a  .1  ^liipmonts' of 
arms  ammunitiju,  and  implements  of  war  to  the  belligerent  gov- 
ernmtnt-  Bv  my  public  statement  of  October  ,5,  u'hich  wa.-  cm- 
phasii'rd  by  the  S'<  reiary  of  State  en  October  10,  we  have  warned 
American  citizens  against  transactions  cf  anv  character  with  either 
of  the  brlM-7erent  nations  except  at  their  own  risk 

This  Government  is  determn-^d  not  to  become  1  ivrlved  !n  the 
controversy  and  is  anxious  fur  the  restorat.on  and  riamtenanre  cf 
peace. 

Hov.-ever.  in  the  ccMr.-;e  cf  war.  tempting  trade  rpp  .rtun.tirs  may 
be  o.Teied  to  our  ptM->nIe  to  sunplv  in..itertals  wh'(h  would  pro- 
long the  war.  I  d'-.  not  b.-iu  vr  th;,t  tlie  American  p'-  iple  wU!  wi-^h 
for  abno.T.-ially  increased  profits  that  temporarily  mi  rht  be  sfru-ed 
by  greatly  extending  our  trad*'  in  such  mHtcrials;  mr  would  they 
wi.sh  the  struggles  on  the  battleflrld  to  b"  prolonged  bec.iu^f  vt 
prcfit.s  accruing  to  a  camparatlvely  small  numbei  cf  American 
citizens. 

And  to  this  statement  the  Secretary  of  State  .ipp-nd'.-d  the 
following: 

It  is  my  opinion  that  our  citizcn.s  will  not  b<.  d.s-.Dosed  to  Insist 
upon  transactions  to  derive  war  profits  it  the  exprn-e  cf  human 
lives  and  human  misery.  In  thi.-  conntciion  I  a^-a  n  rf^pf.it  tiuit 
an  early  p^ar^e.  with  the  restcratu  n  of  normal  bu:^intss  and  n.  rmal 
business  profits,  is  far  sounder  and  far  preferable  to  temporary  and 
risky  w.ir  profits. 

By  the  t!m<:>  Ccn"Tr.<;s  met  en  Jnnun.ry  4,  1936,  tho  Pre.-idrnt 
was  so  pleaded  with  his  neutrality  legis'tition  that  he  stated 
in  his  annual  message  the  follcwing: 

As  a  consistent  part  of  a  clear  policy  tho  United  States  is  follow- 
ing a  twofold  neutrality  toward  any  and  all  nations  which  engage 
In  wars  not  of  mimediate  concern  to  the  Americas:   First,  we  de- 
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cline  to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting  bclli;:erent.s 
to  obtain  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United 
Siaies.  second,  we  ^eek  to  riiscourape  the  use  by  belligerent  nations 
uf  any  and  all  American  products  calculated  to"  facilitate  the  prose- 
cution of  a  war  in  quantities  over  and  above  our  normal  experts  to 
thi  ni  111  tim-e  of  peace. 

Perhaps  I  should  state  at  this  point  that  when  the  original 
Embarco  Act  was  pa.ssed  in  August  1935  it  was  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  expire  by  March  1,  1936.  That  is  the 
nason  why  the  President,  in  his  message  to  the  Congress  in 
January  1936.  stressed  the  importance  of  passing  neutrality 
legislation.  Thereupon  the  act  of  August  1935  was  amended 
and  strengthened,  and  on  February  29,  1936,  the  Pi  evident, 
in  approving  this  new  legnslation,  stated  the  following: 

By  the  resolution  approved  August  31,  1935.  a  definite  .step  was 
taken  toward  enabllni?  this  country  to  maintain  its  neutrality  and 
avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  involving  other  nations.  It  provided 
that  m  the  event  of  the  Executive  proclaiming  the  existence  of 
such  a  war  thereupon  an  embargo  would  attach  to  the  exportation 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  destined  to  any  bel- 
licercnt  country.  It  also  authorized  the  Executive  to  warn  citizens 
of  this  ccuntrv  against  traveling  as  passengers  on  the  vessels  of  any 
belligerent  except  at  their  own  n.-k. 

By  the  resolution  I  have  Just  siijned  the  operation  of  the  August 
rr-.-^olution  is  extended  a'nd  strengthened  imtil  May  1.  1937.  A  new 
and  dehnite  step  is  taken  by  providing  in  substance  that  when  an 
embargo  becomes  effective  obligations  of  any  belligerent  govern- 
mi'i.t  Lssued  after  the  date  of  the  proclam.atlon  shall  not  be  pur- 
chased or  sold  in  this  country,  and  no  loan  or  credit  extended  to 
huch  government;  but  with  authority  the  Executive,  if  oiir 
Interests  require,  to  except  from  the  prohibition  commercial  credits 
and  .-hort-tlme  loans  in  aid  of  legal  transactions.      •      •      • 

The  policies  announced  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  myself  at 
the  time  of  and  subsequent  to  the  issuance  of  the  original  proclama- 
tion—Italy and  Ethiopia — will  be  maintained  in  effect.  It  is  true 
that  the  high  moral  duty  I  have  urged  on  our  people  of  restricting 
their  exports  of  essential  war  materials  to  either  belligerent  to 
approximately  the  normal  peacetime  basis  has  not  been  the  subject 
of  legislation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  to  me  that  greatly  to  exceed 
that  basis,  with  the  result  of  earning  profits  not  possible  during 
peace,  and  especially  with  the  result  of  giving  actual  assistance  to 
the  carrying  on  of  war.  would  serve  to  m.agnify  the  very  evil  of  war 
which  we  seek  to  prevent.  This  being  m.y  view.  I  renew  the  appeal 
made  last  October  to  the  American  people  that  they  so  conduct 
their  trade  with  belligerent  nations  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  seizing  new  opportunities  for  profit  or  that  by  changing 
their  peacetime  trade  they  give  aid  to  the  continuation  of  war. 

Many  more  illuminating  utterances  of  the  President,  of 
Secretary  of  State  Hull,  and  of  others  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment could  be  quoted  as  positive  proof  of  a  fixed  policy  of  the 
Government  relating  to  foreign  affairs  that  now  is  ruthlessly 
reversed  and  repudiated.  However,  they  would  merely  be 
repetitions  and  reiterations  of  what  I  have  quoted. 

I  have  but  one  question  to  ask  and  one  comment  to  make: 

Are  we  to  have  a  foreign  ix)licy  that  is  universal  in  its  scope 
and  applies  to  all  governments  alike  or  will  our  action  toward 
belligerents  be  determined  by  whose  ox  is  being  gored? 

My  comment  is:  It  may  be  safe  for  the  administration  to 
subject  its  domestic  policies  to  constant  change,  but  it  is  not 
safe  for  our  Nation  to  change  international  policies  that  di- 
rectly affect  nations  engaged  in  major  warfare. 

As  the  President  would  say,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  whole 
tiling. 


Another  Speechless,  Rubber-Stamp  Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  Septenibcr  25,  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  adjourned 
on  August  5  it  left,  unfinished,  amiendments  to  the  Wage- 
Hour  Act,  which  were  imperatively  demanded  by  a  large 
number,  if  not  the  majority,  of  our  citizens.  It  had  failed  to 
amend  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act,  commonly  known  as 
tlie  Wagner  law,  although  correction  of  that  monstrosity, 
reliable  public  polls  showed,  was  demanded  by  more  than 
70   percent   of   our  people.    It   had  refused  after   lengthy 


debate  and  deliberate  consideration  to  repeal  the  neutrality 

law. 

Calling  Congress  back  because  of  the  European  war,  the 
President  now  demands  that  it  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act  and. 
in  addition,  that  it  overlook  the  widespread  demand  for 
remedial  legislation  through  amendments  to  the  Wage-Hour 
and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Acts.  In  addition,  he  has 
issued  his  command  that  Congress  shall  not  consider  legis- 
lation other  than  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act. 

On  top  of  this  demand  that  Congress  shall  not  do  anything 
to  solve  our  domestic  problems  he  has  laid  down  the  decree 
that  Congressmen,  for  the  present  at  least,  shall  not  even 
discuss  in  the  House  neutrality  legislation. 

Why  talk  about  and  get  excited  over  the  actions  of  for- 
eign dictators  when  the  President  himself  denies  to  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  people  the  right  of  free  speech 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress? 

Long  the  President  demanded  and  had  a  rubber-stamp 
Congress,  but  even  the  rubber-stamp  Congress  was  permitted 
on  occasion  to  talk.  Now  the  order  has  gone  out  that 
Congress  shall  meet  for  a  few  minutes,  adjourn  for  3  days — 
the  longest  period  permitted  by  law — then  meet  and  again 
adjourn  until  the  President  has  corralled  sufficient  votes  to 
repeal  the  Neutrahty  Act. 

The  rubber-stamp  Congress  was  an  Independent,  militant 
body  compared  with  the  docile,  speechless,  sheeplike  gather- 
ing that  assembled  here  in  Washington  last  Thursday. 

Just  how  do  ycu  like  it  when  the  men  sent  to  Congress  are 
told  they  will  not  be  permitted  on  the  floor  of  Congress  to 
present  your  views  to  their  fellow  Members?  Under  such  a 
policy,  how  long  will  it  be  before  the  President  will  demand, 
and  a  few  men  will  agree,  that  Congress  shall  be  adjourned 
indefinitely?  Under  such  circumstances,  how  long  do  you 
think  it  will  be  before  a  Hitlerlike  decree  will  be  issued,  tell- 
ing us  that  we  have  no  domestic  problems  and  that  the 
question  of  foreign  policy  and  of  foreign  war  will  be  decided 
by  the  President  and  his  decision  acquiesced  in  by  a  few 
so-called  leaders? 

Why  talk  about  American  rights  on  the  high  seas  or 
abroad  when  here  at  home  John  L.  Lewis  tells  you  when  you 
can  work  and  the  President  muzzles  the  people's  representa- 
tives? 

For  the  sake  of  harmony,  I  will  consent  to  3-day  adjourn- 
ments, but  I  will  not  consent  that  on  the  days  we  are  per- 
mitted to  meet  Congress  be  denied  its  constitutional  right  of 
free  speech. 

If  we  are  to  have  war — and  I  can  find  no  justifiable  reason 
for  entering  this  war — or  if  we  are  to  make  additional  prepa- 
rations for  national  defense  on  land  and  sea — and  ovcrpre- 
paredness  is  a  virtue  rather  than  a  fault — it  is  imperative 
that  we  now  and  without  delay  enact  legislation  which  will 
prevent  the  paralyzing  of  industries  which  are  essential  in 
time  of  war  or  of  preparation  for  war. 

No  one  has  forgotten  how  the  sit-down  strikes  and  the 
strikes  which  have  followed;  how  industrial  disputes  between 
labor  organizations,  the  activities  of  communistic  organizers 
and  agitators  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  utterly  destroyed  produc- 
tion in  the  mining,  motor,  and  steel  industries. 

It  is  futile  to  appropriate  billions  for  national  defense,  to 
take  measures  to  meet  foreign  aggression,  and  leave  here  at 
home  in  the  very  center  of  our  country  those  Communists, 
those  radicals  who  have  long  advocated  the  overthrow  of  our 
Government  by  force.  The  issue  cannot  be  obscured;  It  can- 
not be  hidden  by  arguing  that  labor  organizers  shall  be  free 
to  exercise  control  over  the  production  of  those  things  which 
are  essential  to  create  and  maintain  an  adequate  national 
defense. 

The  greater  the  danger  from  foreign  war,  the  greater  the 
necessity  for  peace  between  labor  and  industry. 

Time  and  time  again  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  on  the 
floor  of  this  House,  I  called  to  your  attention  the  fact,  which 
could  not  be  successfully  disputed,  that  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act,  as  administered  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board,  utterly  destroyed  the  right  given  employees  by 
section  7  to  bargain  collectively  through  representatives  of 
their  own  choosing. 
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Last  Friday,  September  22,  two  members  of  that  Board 
handed  down  a  decision  which,  accoidmg  to  a  third  member 
of  the  Board.  William  M.  Leiserson— 

Not  only  disreeards  the  collectlve-bai gaining  hinory  •  *  * 
but  !t  also  set.s  aside  the  current  contract  •  *  •  which  cxciucies 
the  Crystal  City  plant. 

He  further  said: 

Wh3t  the  federation  (C  I.  O.  union)  could  not  Itself  secure  by 
coilective  bargaining  when  the  contract  wa.-  ne'^otlatPd  is  ^iven  to 
It  by  the  Board  m  a  finding  as  to  the  appropriate  bargainint?  unit    « 

When  I  argued  here  on  the  floor  of  this  Hnu.^e  that  labor, 
that  employees,  were  being  denied  by  the  Board  the  very 
rights  given  them  by  the  act,  that  the  Board  was  depriving 
employers  of  free  speech,  the  Democratic  majority  laughed  in 
derision  and  refused  to  act. 

You  stayed  your  hand  while  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  com- 
munistic allies  carried  on  their  warfare  against  industry. 
New,  when  our  Nation  is  threatened  with  war.  will  you  sit  idly 
here,  refuse  to  end  the  ofScial  life  of  this  Bjard.  repeal  or 
amend  the  law  which  will  en?.ble  Lewis  and  those  Communists 
who  have  long  preached  the  destruction  of  our  Government  by 
force,  to,  by  strikes,  sabotage,  and  their  undermining  methods, 
betray  us  from  within  to  the  foreign  foe  threatening  from 
without? 

Just  a  few  days  ago,  in  the  public  press,  I  noticed  that  plans 
had  already  been  made  for  the  next  draft.  Under  those 
plans,  first  to  be  drafted  will  be  the  young  men  in  what  are 
term.ed  the  non-essential  industries.  N.-.turally,  in  th;s  group 
will  be  included  th?  professional  men.  the  clerks;  in  many 
instances,  the  wh;te-coIlnr  workers.  Nrxt  will  c^me  the  farm 
boys  who  are  not  ab-olutcly  needed  for  the  producion  of 
food  and  the  number  needed  for  that  purpose  will  be  greatly 
reduced  by  the  use  of  imprcvcd  fai-m  machinery.  Then,  and 
laE.t  amonq  the  ablcbodied  to  be  called,  will  be  the  workers 
from  the  factories. 

Under  the  system  as  proposed,  the  workers  in  the  steel 
mills,  in  the  m/^tor  industry,  in  all  of  those  factories  which 
produce  m^uni^ions  of  war.  the  pack;np-hou.'=e  workers,  will 
be  the  last  to  be  taken.  Where  John  L.  Lewis  and  his  C.  I.  O. 
and  its  ccmm.unistx  allies  are  strongest  men  will  be  left  here 
at  heme. 

If  you  drain  the  coimtry  of  the  young,  able-bodied,  inde- 
pendent men  who  have  refused  to  submit  to  Lewis'  demands, 
and  leave  at  home  all  those  that  the  Comm.unists,  the  C.  I.  O. 
and  Lewis  have  forced  into  their  organizations,  after  the 
war  is  over  who  will  control  this  country? 

Could  any  better  plan  be  devised  to  deliver  us  into  the 
hands  of  the  Communists,  into  the  pov.'cr  of  Stalin  and  Hitler 
who  have  joined  hands  to  destroy  free  government? 

By  draft,  strip  this  country  and  send  abroad  millions  of 
those  who  are  best  fitted  physically  and  mentally  to  defend 
us:  those  who  are  loyal  and  patriotic,  to  a  land  where  they 
will  be  killed,  maimed,  or  crippled,  and  leave  here  at  home 
these  who  deny  the  right  of  free  speech.  refu.<=e  to  let  women 
or  men  work  until  they  have  submitted  to  the  rule  of  a  labor 
dictator,  and,  the  war  over,  victory  won,  it  will  be  an  em.pty 
one. 

Of  what  avail  to  win  a  war,  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,  and.  our  soldiers  returning  home,  find  their  coun- 
try and  its  Government  under  the  control  and  in  the  hands 
of  a  man  who  ci:n  declare  strikes,  invade  cities  and  States 
with  h.s  ar-med  goon  squads,  and,  like  a  slave  master  of  eld, 
say  who  shall  work  and  where  and  at  what  task  and  at  v,'hat 
wage  and  for  how  long  the  American  citizen  shall  earn  his 
daily  bread? 

Some  think  it  is  cur  duty  to  save  the  whole  wide  world.  I 
believe  in  the  tcacliings  of  old:  "First  cast  out  the  beam  out 
of  thine  own  eye;  and  then  shalt  thou  see  clearly  to  ca.~t  out 
the  mote  out  of  thy  brother's  eye,"  and,  following  that  ad- 
monition. I  beseech  you  to  first  make  this  country  safe  for 
democracy.  Protect  and  preserve  tliese  United  States  for 
ourselves  and  for  our  children. 


The  Preservation  of  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PK.NNSYLVANLV 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday .  September  25.  1939 


EDITORI.^L    FROM    THE    TITAN    NEV(^S 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  submit  herewith  the  following  editorial 
from  the  April  1939  issue  of  the  Titan  News  monthly  publi- 
cation of  the  Titan  Metal  Co.,  of  Belief onte,  Pa. 

The  Titan  Metal  Co.  is  one  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in 
my  district  and  manufactures  bronze  and  brass  products. 

The  views  of  the  company  as  expressed  in  the  editorial 
portray  the  deep  consciousnr.:^  of  the  management  in  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  America. 

[From  the  Titan  News,  BcUcfontc.  Pa.,  for  April    1939] 
You — W.^a — Titan 

The  propat;anda  machine  is  well  oiled  and  runnire  vi'd  War 
talk  is  on  the  Up?  of  millions  of  American.^,  from  th^  Prt<=idcnl  on 
down  the  line.  Almo.st  daily  wo  are  confronted  with  st*-<  et  and 
plant  ta*k  such  as.  "Well.  It  won't  be  long  now  uuill  ycu  have  lots  of 
orders."     "Why''"  we  a.sk.  and  the  inevitable  an-WiT  i:?  "War." 

It  \s  true  that  bra.ss  Is  an  Indlpprnsable  product  m  rime  cf  war, 
and  It  1.--  true  that  America's  entry  would  pri  vide  a  preat  amount  of 
work  True.  also,  i.^  the  fact  that  war  is  inflation  in  it.'^  mof^t  hide- 
ous form,  and  Inflation  to  a  businessman  m-ans  compovinded 
troubles  when  the  tlTects  of  the  hysteria-producing  "shot  In  the 
arm  '  'Ac;ufl  off 

It  has  truthfully  been  said  that  tr.xes  are  paid  with  the  .'we.it  of 
evury  man  that  tolls,  and  it  Is  llkewl.se  true  that  wars  are  won  or 
lo.st  by  the  same  people.  Perhaps  our  problem  of  12  OdO  OOO  unem- 
ployed can  bt  tcmpciarily  solved  by  leadmt;  thtm  to  the  altar  of 
war.  Such  a  solution  must  be  an  adnus^.on  of  our  inabiluy  to 
soh'e  a  d'lmestic  problem. 

Our  brass  products  should  be  going  Into  plumbing  fixtures  and 
building  hardware  for  new  homes  for  the  working  people  to  live  in 
at  low  rental.-.. 

Our  brass  products  should  be  used  to  create  better  transporta- 
tion facilities  at  low  cost-    automobile,  subway,  railway,  airp'ane 

Our  bra-ss  product.s  should  help  mold  the  greatest  navy  in  the 
world- -twice  the  sl7.e  of  any  exi.stlmj  navy  if  nece-..sary— to  protect 
our  shores  from  attack  under  leadership  of  such  mad  dops  as  Hitler 
and  Mu-solini  and  the  smooth-talking  diplomats  of  all  the  rest  of 
Europe. 

Our  bra.s.s  products  should  be  utilized  In  the  creafon  of  low-cc-t 
electric  product& — wa^hmR  machines,  Ironers.  clocks,  radio?;,  tele- 
vision, telephones,  oil  burners,  air  condition  units,  refrigeration. 
pumps,  gas  appliances,  bottling;  ec}uipment,  etc. 

For  nearly  10  years  we  have  been  trying  to  eet  c\'.t  of  d'preKsion 
by  inrreaslnc^  costs  of  every  item  a  worklnt^man  buys  Contrary  to 
our  past  experience  as  an  Industrial  nation,  we  have  failed  to 
recognize  that  millions  of  Americans  are  crying  out  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  purchase  low-cost  products  of  industry. 

War  would  aeain  Inflate  all  American  industry.  Expansion, 
expan.-lon.  expansion,  financed  by  Uncle  Sam.  What  happens  when 
the  war  ends?  Market  dinunishes  lor  war  protlucts;  onlv  outlet 
is  for  peacetime  priH.lucts,  result  is  a  glutted  n.<i;ktt.  overnrodu.- 
tion,  and  unempK  ym^nt.  Is  that  a  .solution?  Are  we  to  start  cut 
again  on  a  road  that  22  years  ago  took  us  nowhere:  a  great  cou'itry 
crym^'  out  for  Jobs  and  prtxlucts  at  low  cost  burd'-ned  with  experi- 
mental legislative  measures  which  have  failed,  increa.s'^d  taxation, 
twenty  bullions  mere  debt,  .same  number  of  unemployi  d  that  w© 
had  before  the  bill. ons  were  spent:  this  same  Tr-^at  Na'ion  can  find 
no  Lu-tuig  peace,  prospeiity,  and  happiness  in  war. 

Our  ^uat*  it  Hf  I'd  i.s  to  retognlze  and  ci-rne'  our  nu.'-takr^s  .md 
adept  a  leadership  which  can  heal  tlie  wounds  inflicted  en  our 
productive  enieipnses  by  recognl.clng  the  ncicsMty  of  close  cooper- 
ation between  l.ioor.  m:.nacT"mfnt.  and  cajiit.d 

If  a  company  In  a  ba.'-ic  Industry  such  a-s  T^tan  can  Increa.^e 
employment  frcm  an  average  of  ns  in  1929  to  ovtr  fovu'  times 
that  numbor.  surely  there  Is  a  chance  to  prcvlde  yb^  !■  r  all  who 
want  a  Job  if  industry  as  a  wliole  t-U'lns  confld<ne"  ir  is  j^o-sible 
for  you  to  have  a  Job  because,  as  a  part  of  a  small,  closely  knit 
organization,  capital  was  Invested  to  build  up  and  modernr-'e  tlie 
company.  Liirge  corporations  are  not  f>»^  ikxiMe.  Cc  iihtu  nee  ls 
lacking  and  the  stock-market  actions  reflected  by  war  scare  Is  net 
helping  the  situation.. 
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If  war  was  hell  when  Sherman  mode  his  famous  statement  what 
Is  It  now?  Murder  frcm  the  pl;y  will  take  its  toll  of  women"  chil- 
dren, the  unborn,  and  ihe  ageu.  Tom  Chikouras,  in  the  March  8 
issue  of  the  Chicago  Lauy  Tribune,  expresses  the  thoughts  of  the 
Titan  News  as  IcUows; 

FHALL    IT    HAPPEN    AGAIN? 

"The  months  before  and  twl.stlng  pain  of  birth 
Were  hers,  but  Mary  th.ought   the   ccin  was  small 
To  pny  for  Jim.  tlie  fint-t  .sen  on  earth. 
And  John,  h  s  dad,  forget  the  miles  of  hall 
Ne.xt  day.  and  ,';rinn"d.  nnd  passed  out  good  cigars- 
And  bought  a  policy  to  school  his  heir — 
With  college  mott  as  far  away  cis  Mars. 
Jim  grew,  wiih  ills  and  much  expense  and  wear 
On  ALiry  and  his  dad,  became  a  Scout, 
Played  basketball,  took  high  school  in  his  stride, 
And  higher  leainin;;.  too.     The  shabby  stout 
Old  pair  who  called  him  :son  near  choked  with  pride 
Then  overseas  they  got  into  a  brawl; 
Jim's  country  sent  him  there — and  that  was  all." 


Can  the  American  People  Be  Fooled  Again? 

EXTExNSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Sevtember  25,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  peace, 
war,  and  neutrahty,  we  m.ust  remember  that  of  the  three 
war  alone  is  adaptable  to  regulation  by  law.  War  is  pre- 
meditated; neutrahty  is  elective,  and  peace  is  desirable. 

A  nation  is  neutral  when  its  government  observes  interna- 
tional law,  and  this  was  clearly  demonstrated  during  the 
World  War,  for  many  nations  in  combat  zones  remained  neu- 
tral during  that  whole  period. 

The  United  States,  which  is  2.500  miles  removed  from 
Eurcpe,  became  involved  in  that  conflict  for  one  reason  alone: 
Our  Go\ernment  was  not  and  did  not  remain  neutral.  I 
recall  our  absolute  indifference  to  that  war  in  1914,  and  I 
further  remember  that  there  was  no  desire  by  our  people  to 
participate  in  that  war  in  1916.  Yet  1  year  after  the  elec- 
tion we  became  partners  with  England  in  that  conflict. 

The  daily  papers  then,  as  now.  were  engaged  in  misrepre- 
sentation of  actual  conditions  in  Europe  so  as  to  mold  public 
opinion  favorable  to  the  Triple  Entente.  In  this,  the  papers 
were  successful  because  public  hatreds  were  gradually  di- 
rected toward  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  daily  papers  were  not 
interested  in  publishing  facts.  They  were  instead  directed  by 
their  owners,  the  invisible  government.  It  was  the  interna- 
tional financinrs  that  wanted  war,  and  it  is  the  same  group, 
including  a  few  new  ones,  that  want  us  to  take  sides  in  this 
war,  and  if  we  do.  we  are  foo!s. 

I  shall  now  quote  frcm  Senate  I>.?cument  346.  which  I 
believe  may  be  illuminating  to  tho.'^e  who  are  interested  in 
not  becoming  involved  in  the  present  conflict. 

WriO  ARE  KirPONSrBLE   FOR   THE  WORLD   WAR'' 

Tlie  fixing  of  the  responsibility  for  causing  the  World  War  is  not 
aiv  easy  task.  One  of  tl.e  remarkable  features  cf  that  war  is  that, 
thus  far.  nobody  and  no  nation  has  admitted  the  respon.'^lbllity  tor 
ca.u.sing  it.  The  emi^erors.  kings,  and  ministers  of  the  warring 
i;<'ltions.  as  if  conspired  to  mislead  the  world,  pointed  their  accusing 
fingers  upon  one  another  and.  parrot -like,  repeated.  "You  did  it; 
you  did  it."  The  Germans  accused  the  Encflish  and  the  French 
Governments.  The  English  and  French  politicians  accused  the 
German  Kaiser.  Everybody  vied  with  everybody  else  in  disowning 
and  repudiating  the  paternity  of  the  monstrous  child,  the  World 
War. 

During  and  after  the  World  War  Europe  has  failed  to  produce  one 
single  courageou.s  statesman  who  would  df-re  to  fix  upon  the  proper 
parties  The  responsibility  for  causing  the  World  War.  'The  state.smcn 
and  diplomats  of  the  principal  warring  countries  know,  or  ought 
to  know,  who  caused  the  World  War.  There  must  be  plenty  of 
available  and  serlou.sly  incriminating  documents  in  the  archives  of 
the  English,  French,  and  German  Governments.  It  Is  childish  and 
condemnable  on  the  part  of  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  those 
countries  to  hide  the  truth  from  the  world.  The  truth  is  coming  | 
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to  light  and  the  inexorable  rays  of  the  history  of  Europe  point  out 
the  culprits.  *■     *-       <- 

Of  all  the  statesmen  of  the  warring  countries.  Llovd  George  the 
new  ex-Premier  of  England,  has  done  som.:  service  in  aiding  man- 
kind in  finding  the  parties  responsible  for  the  World  War  It  mav 
fairly  be  assumed  that  Lloyd  George  knows  the  facts,  but  thus  far 
he  has  failed,  with  the  rest  of  his  colleagues,  to  show  a  mo-al 
courage  to  state  the  whole  truth.  On  one  occasion  he  apologised 
for  all  the  statesmen  of  all  the  warring  countries  by  saying  that 
nobody  "quite  meant  war-  That  apology  was  made  when  he  was 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England.  When  out  cf  the  ministry  how- 
ever, he  gives  more  or  less  concrete  information.  Thus  on  Decem- 
ber 23  1920.  speaking  to  the  Empire  Parliamentary  'Association 
Lloyd  George  said:  ' 

"The  more  one  reads  memoirs  and  books  written  In  the  various 
ccuntr.es  of  what  happened  before  August  1914  the  more  one 
realizes  that  no  one  at  the  head  of  affairs  quite  meant  war  It  was 
something  into  which  they  glided  or  rather  staggered  and  stum- 
bled.       (Issues  of  Today.  January  14.  1922  ) 

In  a  syndicated  article  on  January  6,  1923,  Lloyd  George  became 
more  communicative,  and,  instead  of  an  apology,  he  offered  a  post- 
tlve  statement.  He  now  calls  the  rulers  of  the  "attacking  empires" 
as  the  nominal  rulers"  and  "terror-stricken  dummies."  Further- 
more he  definitely  fixes  the  responsibility  for  the  war  upon  the 
cJii^l'.M^'^       °^^    °^    Germany,    France,    and    Russia      Lloyd 

-'The  more  one  examines  the  events  of  July  1914,  the  more  one 
is  impressed  with  the  shrinking  of  the  nominal  rulers  of  the  at! 
ticking  empires  and  with  the  relentless  driving  onward  of  the 
military  organizations  behind  these  terror-stricken  dummies  " 
y.J  in  carefully  veiled  language,  leaving  a  good  deal  to  be  read 
between  the  lines.  Lloyd  George  said: 

"No  one  ever  believed  it  (the  cause  of  the  war)  was  the  assassina- 
tlon  of  the  royal  archduke  |of  Austria).  Were  it  not  that  the 
German  Army  was  more  perfect  and  more  potent  than  either  the 

fnnvfnV^H  ^H^f t^  ^'^^  ^'^""^  "  "°*  ^^^*  ^^^"^  German  ofBcer  was 
convinced  that  tho  German  military-  machine  wa*  superior  to  all 
its  rivals,  there  would  have  been  no  war.  whatever  emperors  diplo- 
matists or  statesmen  said,  thought,  or  intended."  (See  Cleveland 
Press.  January  6,  1923.) 

♦  Vi^^  ^t°^^^  ^  P^^  o^  t^P  ^ho'e  truth,  but.  nevertheless  it  is 
truth        No    one    at    the   head    of    sfTairs    quite    meant    war."     The 

nominal  rulers,"  those  "terror-stricken  dummies,"  could  not  of 
their  own  will  make  war.  Emperors,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen 
were  unable  to  prevent  war.  "The  relentless  driving  onward  of  the 
rnllitary  organizations  behind  these  terror-stricken  dummies"  forced 
the  war  ahead.  Lloyd  George  is  correct;  the  history  of  Europe  up- 
holds his  contention.  The  military  organizations  of  Europe  were 
the  instrumentalities  by  which  the  World  War  was  .started 

While  the  statements  of  Llovd  George  cover  only  a  pan  of  the 
whole  truth,  yet  they  contain  the  most  staggering  admission  of  the 
appallingly  emasculated  condition  of  each  and  every  civil  govern- 
ment of  each  and  every  country  in  Europe.  Tlris  staggering  admis- 
sion should  challenge  the  attention  of  every  thinking  man  and 
woman.  Humanity  believed  that  the  crowned  or  elected  rulers  in 
Europe  were  the  real  rulers  and  that  the  duly  constituted  govem- 
ments  of  the  European  countries  were  the  real  governing  instru- 
m.entahties  m  the  respective  countries.  On  paper  thev  made  war 
and  on  paper  they  attempted  to  make  peace.  But  now  Lloyd  Georce 
admits  that  the  rulers— and  why  not  the  governments''— were 
merely  "ncmmal"  and  "terror-stricken  dummies."  "Whatever  em- 
perors, diplomatists,  or  statesmen  said,  thought,  or  intended  "  th° 
World  War  had  to  come.  The  World  War  was  made  outside  of  the 
duly  constituted  governmental  circles  of  Europe. 

In  addition  to  the  statements  of  Lloyd  George,  we  now  have  th3 
statements  and  admissions  of  certain  heads  of  the  millta'-y  or- 
ganizations of  England.  France,  and  even  cf  the  United  States  of 
America.  In  these  statements  and  admissions  we  see  that  while 
the  Empero.s,  Kings.  Presidents,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen  may 
have  been  thoroughly  Ignorant  of  the  gigantic  preparation  for  the 
World  War.  certain  leaders  of  the  military  organization.*  were  alert 
an'i  ready  for  the  conflict. 

Marshal   Foch,  of  France,  in   a  letter  at   a   banquet   elven   after 
Easter.  1919.  by  the  members  of  the  English  House  of  Parliament 
m  honor  of  Sir  Henry  Wilson,  chief  of  imperial  staff    (England) 
said :  ^  / . 

"Long  before  the  war,  General  Wilson  (England)  and  I  (France) 
worked  together  to  prepare  for  the  struggle."  (See  New  York 
Tribune.  April  9,  1919.) 

Lord  Haldane.  former  Minister  of  War  of  England,  testifying  be- 
fore the  coal  ccmm's.'^inn.  said:  "Everything  had  been  prepared  long 
before"  the  war.     (Quoted  in  issues  of  Today,  January   14.    1922.) 

Lord  French,  the  British  field  marshal,  says  In  his  book  (1919)  : 

"It  v.-as  not  within  the  knowledge  of  all  that  the  general  staff  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  had  for  a  long  time  held  conferences  and 
that  a  complete  mutual  understanding  as  to  combined  action  In 
certain  eventualities  existed."     (Quoted  ibid.) 

Admiral  Sims,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has  also  come  forward 
with  his  confessicnal  statement.     He  says: 

"In  December  1910  (4  years  before  the  war  broke  out]  I  sub- 
mitted a  secret  report  to  the  admiral  of  mv  fleet.  I  explained  that 
it  had  been  typewritten  by  me  and  that  no  other  human  eye  had 
Been  It.  I  stated  that  the  concensus  of  opinion  among  the  British 
officers  £ind  officials  of  European  nations  with  whom  I  had  conferred 
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was  that  war  muld  not  he  dolaved  more  than  4  years.  I  said  this 
in  that  report  and  added  th.at  Britain  and  France  would  be  in  that 
war  and  that  we  would  be  in  that  war  and  that  we  would  enter 
shortly  therealter."      (Quoted  ibid.) 

The  situation,  then,  wa.s  that  the  duly  constituted  governments 
In  European  countries  did  know  that  Europe  was  gettins  danirer- 
ou.'^ly  near  a  terrible  war.  while  the  military  crganizaticns  were 
preparing  fcverishlv  for  that  very  war.  In  this  country  we  were 
blis-fully  lins^tring  in  the  chim«^rical  hope  that  we  would  not  get 
ii'/to'the"  war^  We  sent  Woodrow  Wilson  back  to  the  White  House 
with  an  unprecedented  majeritv  in  the  belief  that  "he  kept  us 
out  of  war."     Yet  Admiral  Smv-   of  the  United  States  Navy.  kn-'W  in 

1910 4  years  before  the  war  broke  out — that  the  war  was  comint; 

and  "we  "would  enter  shortly  thtreatter."  Admiral  Sims  knew  that 
Er:"'and  and  France  ''would  bo  m  that  war."  And.  a-^  if  to  confirm 
Admir-il  S:ms.  Vice  Presidi-nt  Marshall,  in  a  letter  to  E.  G.  Hotiman, 
secretary  of  the  Democratic  National  Commit cee.  at  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind..  said: 

"We  were  in  the  war  frcm  the  very  moment  of  its  European 
beglnnmt;."      (Quoted  in  I.^sues  of  Today.  January  14.  1922.) 

It  is  interestiiu  to  no^e  that  while  the  foresoins  information 
was  in  the  pos,se.s.-ion  of  some  cf  the  mili'ary  leaders  of  this  country, 
and  same  b<Mni,'  during  tlie  Presidency  of  Woodrow  Wilson,  on 
October  26.  1916-  G  year.s  after  Admiial  Sim.^  made  his  secret  re- 
port  Woodrow  Wilson  made  the  following  confession  of  ignorance 

concerning  the  war: 

"Have  you  ever  heard  what  started  the  present  war?  If  you  have. 
I  wish  you  would  publish  it,  becau.se  nobody  else  has.  So  far  as  I 
can  gather,  nothing  in  particular  started  it.  but  everything  in 
general."      (Speech  in  Cincinnati.  October  2G.   1916) 

It  I,--  evident  to  any  ^pen  and  unprejudiced  mind  that  no  p' ople 
of  no  particular  country  wan"eJ.  caused,  or  started  the  Wi  rid  War. 
It  is  clear  that  the  "nominal  rulers."  the  "terror-sinckcn  dummies," 
thf<  cma-cuiated  dinlcin Ui.-ts.  and  statesmen  were  unable  to  pre- 
vent the  outbreak  of  the  World  War.  It  has  been  seen  that  the 
military  organiiraticns  of  all  the  warring  countries  were  active  in 
prep.iring  for  the  World  War.  "whatever  emperors,  kings,  diplo- 
mati.'is  or  statesmen  said,  thought,  or  intended."  But  the  military 
crgaiuzaticn^  were  merely  instrumentalities,  effective  tools  in  the 
hands  cf  somo  heretofore  unmennoned  and  unseen  power.  If. 
therefore,  we  can  throw  back  the  curtain^,  we  shall  fiiKi  the  culprit: 
hidiiu  behind  the  .-cene.  and  the  hideous  monster  will  come  into 
full  l.ght. 

We  now  summon  to  our  aid  the  history  of  Europe.  What  the 
staiesnvn  refused  to  disclose  the  history  of  Europe  will  reveal. 

The  Con-jress  uf  Vienna  in  1815  had  divided  Europe  and  baitered 
mil'ions  of  human  beinus  to  the  crowned  and  absolu:e  monarchs  of 
Europe,  A  storn-i  cf  bi'ter  protest  was  heard  m  cvfry  corner  of 
Europe.  It  touk  about  5u  years  tor  the  peoples  of  Europe,  and  after 
much  privation  starvation,  and  bloodshed,  to  correct  the  evils  cum- 
mi;ted  by  tlie  Comzrcss  of  Vienna.  Germany  wa.->  consolidated  and 
Italy  was  unified.  The  industries  of  Germany  were  booming,  and 
the  territory  of  Germany  became  too  small  to  absorb  her  own 
industrial  products.  An  outside  market  was  '^cught.  In  her  quest 
for  an  outside  market  Germany  found  England  di-^puting  every  inch 
of  ground  traveled  by  Germany.  Thus  a  bloodless  "trade  war"  was 
s'arted, 

German v'>-  only  entrance  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean  was  through  the 
English  Channel .  Pa.^sage  of  German  ships  through  the  channel 
was  possible  only  by  the  consent  of  England  This  being  clear 
enouuh,  Entjland  and  Germany  besan  to  build  battle'^hips  m  there- 
tofore unheard-of  proportions.  But  it  was  soon  di'^covered  that 
battleships  will  not  secure  to  Germany  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and 
the  free  and  unmolested  movement  of  German  international  trade. 
Tlicrrfcre.  Germany  conceived  the  plan  of  buildint;  the  Berlin- 
Baghdad  Railroad.  leadiUi?  from  Berlin  to  Austria-Hvintrary.  across 
the  Ball'.ans.  in»o  Turkey,  through  Turkey,  and  endniv;  at  Baghdad, 
Asia.  Through  this  railroad  Germany  cnuld  reach  th-  largest  por- 
tion of  the  world's  population  and  transact  most  of  the  in'er- 
naticnal  commerce  of  the  world  without  the  mterferencf  of  Eng- 
land That  IS  to  say  whoever  would  have  controlled  the  Berlin- 
Bauhdad  Railroad  would  have  controlled  the  greatest  bulk  of  the 
International  commerce  of  the  world. 

But  the  control  and  suoces-^ful  cpeiaticn  of  the  Berlin-Baghdad 
Railroad  necess:t,Tted  the  control  cf  the  territories  through  which 
it  passf  d  Therefore  the  plan  of  "MiTtel  Europa"  wa"  concelv.  d 
Germany.  Austria-Hungary,  the  Balkan-;,  and  Turkey  were  to  bo 
controlled  by  the  owners  of  the  Berhn-Baghoad  Railroad.  The  "Pan 
German  movement"  and  the  shibboleth  of  "Di  iitschland  Ucber 
Alles"  and  all  other  idiotic  utterances  were  the  off  lioot  of  this  plaii. 
The  "integrity"  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  monarchy  was  indispensa- 
ble, and  therefore  Hungary  was  forced  into  the  absolute  control  of 
the  .^l;st^iaIA  Empire. 

While  the  plan  of  th"  B-erlin-Baghdad  Railroad  was  being  made, 
a  strong  Ru.ssian  m.ovem'mt  g  it  on  fo-t.  On  paper  it  v.'as  cilltd 
the    "Pan  Slavic  movement."     What  it  was  will  appear  presently 

Ru'-sia.  a  great,  big.  and  very  rich  country,  had  no  ic^'-free  outlet 
to  hi£;h  seas.  Tlie  Baltic  Sea' is  frozen  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  V'ar.  Th'^  Black  S.^a  is  an  inland  w.it:  r  and  its  only  outlet  to 
the  Mediterranean  Sea  is  at  Constantinople.  To  secure  this  outlet, 
Russia  would  have  to  control  Constantinople,  the  Dardanelles,  and 
a  part  of  the  Balkans.  In  1377  Ru-sia  mi.de  an  eilort  to  obtain 
control  of  tl:is  outlet  and  declared  war  upon  Turkey  under  the 
fctiU  p  pular  pretext  that  tlie  Turks  h;!d  '  mistrc  itcd  the  C!-iri-tians" 
in  the  Balkans  Turkey  was  detea'td.  th'  "Christians'  were  for- 
gotten; but  C'ln^tantinopie  w.'s  seized  by  Ru.ssia.  England,  how- 
ever,  interfered    (the  British   Governmeut   always  like   the   "Chriii- 


tians")  and.  in  unison  with  Germany  and  Austria,  blocked  the 
Russian  plan  of  obtaining  an  ice-free  outlet  into  the  high  .seas. 
This  act  caused  Russia  to  become  the  sworn  enemy  of  Germany, 
Austria,  and  England  By  way  of  parenthe.-;es  it  mi«ht  be  stated 
that  at  the  time  of  this  writing  (January  19,  1923)  the  "Near  East 
Conference"  is  still  grapplnig  with  the  question  of  the  control  of 
Con'^tantinople  and  of  the  D.irdanellrs.  and  this  not  becau.se  r.f  any 
special  love  for  the  "Chn>tians"  either.  At  this  time  that  sublime 
love  IS  for  oil.  E'uland  w.is  facing  the  plan  of  the  Berliii-Baghd.id 
Railroad  and  also  the  Russian  plan  to  reach  the  high  s^  as.  That  is 
to  say.  England  was  in  grave  danger  of  losing  hir  control  of  the 
International  commerce  cf  the  world.  If,  however.  Cn  rmany  could 
be  "isolated."  the  danger  would  pass  away,  at  least  for  the  time 
being.  England  wils  the  master  of  btilldmg  "coalitions"  and  had 
the  money  to  act  as  "pay  mistre'^s  of  her  allies."  But  at  that  time 
she  had  no  pai'ticular  friend  in  Europe.  France  was  not  i'n  love 
with  her  and  Russia  hated  her  Ihit  her  differences  with  France 
were  patched  up  and  the  two  couiitries.  in  1904.  entered  into  the 
Entente  Cordlale  But  Germany  also  formcri  the  Triple  Alliance, 
consi'-ting  of  Germany.  Au.-tria-Hungary.  and  Italy.  T.>  this  com- 
bination the  EntentL  "Cordiale  was  r.o  match.  Therefore.  England 
Induced  Russia  to  Join  the  Entente  Cordiale  and  thus  the  Triple 
Enteiue  was  formed,  composed  of  Engl.md.  France,  and  Russia 

Russia's  entry  into  the  Triple  Entente  was  obtained  by  reason  cf 
the  fact  that  the  plan  of  the  Berlin-Baidulad  Railroad  crossed  the 
Russian  plan  of  reaching  an  outlet  to  the  Mrdit.Tranean  Sea  The 
Bt  rlin-Ba'^hdad  Railroad  was  to  cress  the  Turkish  channel<;  at  Con- 
.wtaiitiniple.  where  Russia  planned  to  reach  the  M.  diterranean  Si-a. 
Thus,  with  the  help  of  Russ.a  England  could  ttlectively  block  the 
d^v.-lcpment   and  completion   of   the  Berlin-Bauhdad  Railroad 

Here  we  have  a  complete  picture  of  tlie  F\ivO|)ean  situation  If 
yoti  take  a  map  cf  Europe  and  draw  a  line  fn  m  the  Black  Sra.  in 
the  middle  of  the  Turkish  channels  at  ConstantUiOple,  into  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  and  indicate  acro.ss  that  line  tlie  Berhn-Biiehdad 
Railroad  you  will  find,  at  the  intersection  of  the  two  lines,  the  v»ry 
spot  lor  the  control  cf  which  millions  of  human  beings  have  been 
slaughtered  and,  finally.  Europe  was  wrecked  It  is  around  that 
little  point  that  the  supreme  love  of  the  English  Gov.'rnm>'nt  for 
the  "Christian^'  is  even  now  centered  It  i<  that  little  ^pot  for 
which  our  own  Wall  Street  has  an  unbounded  love  and  affrction. 

Fr.'m  1907  and  1014  Europe  was  divided  into  two  pow<erful  camps. 
the  Triple  Entente,  guarding  the  mlere-ts  cf  England,  and  the 
Triple  Alliance,  guardiiig  the  Berlin-Baghdad  Railroad  pioject  Both 
camps  armid  them.<(  Ives  to  the  teeth  The  poiJ^oned  p»n  was  put 
to  w  )rk  and  a  virulent  propagand.i,  creatiiit:  a  bitter  International 
hatred,  was  put  into  operation  England  France.  Germany,  and 
Russia  were  alike  m  this  respect  The  mind;  of  their  ptople  w.  re 
poisoned  and  saturated  in  the  virulent  poison  of  international 
h.itrrd 

While  the  .subsidized  press  of  each  of  these  countries  were  feed- 
ing their  poison  of  international  li.itred  to  their  readers,  wh.ilc  the 
uniformed  imbeciles  and  paid  propagandist.'-  of  these  countries 
were  shouting  for  war.  two  rulers,  the  Emperor  of  Cn  rmany  and 
the  Czar  of  Ru.>^sia.  quietly  sat  down  at  a  lunch  table  at  Potsdam 
in  November  1910  and  earnestly  discussed  the  ways  and  means  to 
avert  war  There,  at  the  lunch  table,  undLsturbed  by  the  bowl- 
ings of  the  war  maniacs,  those  two  rulers  worked  out  among 
tnemselves  a  Just  ba-^is  for  a  peaceful  existence  of  both  co->.intries. 
Germany  was  to  acknowledr;e  a  controlling  position  of  Rvissia  in 
Persia  and  therewith  an  outlet  for  Ru-.'-ia  to  thf>  hitth  s.-as  through 
Persia;  and  Ru.ssia  was  to  withdraw  her  opposition  to  the  Germaia 
plan  of  buildinij  the  Berlin-Baghdad  Railway.  (See  E  R  Turner's 
Europe  Since  1870.  p   409  ) 

This  is  history,  and  this  incident  is  of  great  hLstorical  import. 
Civilized  mankind  might  ponder  over  it  with  great  moral  benefit. 
If  two  rulers,  who.  by  the  consent  of  their  people,  are  the  accepted 
and  acknowl''dKed  r'^lers  of  two  great  countries,  can  settle  a  vexa- 
tious international  question  in  a  peaceful  hour  at  a  simple  lunch 
table — if  this  can  be  doi;e.  why  fight  a  terrible  war  which  accom- 
pli.-hrs  nothing;  why  kill  millions  of  human  beings  without  any 
visible  benefit  to  any  people  on  this  earth:  wliy  hurl  the  world  into 
chaos  and  millions  of  people  into  untold  sufferings? 

But  a  friendly  relation  between  Germany  and  Ru.ssia.  the  com- 
pletion of  the  Berlm-Bakihdad  Railroad,  and  Ru-^sia's  control  of 
Persia  would  have  sounded  the  doom  of  England  as  the  vnidisputed 
master  of  international  commerce.  Theretore  the  at^reement  of  the 
Emptror  of  G-rmany  and  of  the  C/xir  of  Russia  not  to  fight  and 
not  to  commit  suicide  was  frustrated.  In  France  a  weli-planntd 
propaganda  of  "a  revival  of  ccuracre  and  a-ssurance  .nd  great  re- 
iairth  of  naU'^'nal  feeling"  was  started.  In  Great  l;ritain  "there 
was  each  year  more  vivid  apprehension  of  po.ssible  danger  from 
the  greatnes.s  of  the  German  Elmpire.  resolution  to  be  under  per- 
petual gviard,  and  determination  under  no  circurastances  ever 
acain  to  let  France  alone  confront  German  aggression  or  suffer  her 
to  be  crvi.-hed."  (Sec  Turner's  Eurojx'  Since  1870.  ]>.  410  i  How 
th'>  Engh.-h  people  at  once  became  enamored  v.itli  the  French 
people  I 

Not  so  much  In  ordf^r  to  give  full  eviden.ce  of  England's  love  for 
France  but  to  precipitate  a  general  European  war.  the  "Morroco 
crisis"  w.ts  trumped  up.  This  was  in  1911;  we  are  getting  close 
to  the  fateful  hour. 

The  'Morocco  crisis"  was  this:  In  1906  England  France,  and 
Germany  signed  an  agreement  wherein  France  and  Spain  were  au- 
thorized Jointly  to  pre.serve  order  in  Morocco  Fn  lire  was  per- 
mitted to  occupy  certain  towns  to  maintain  order.  That  was  an 
international  aureemenr.  and  it  wa-s  feu;>posed  to  be  respected  by 
Fi-ance  and  Spain  But,  ir.tematic  nal  a'-treenuMit  or  no  agreement. 
'    "under    the   pretext   of    policing    the    distracted    coi  ntry,"    Fr.ince 
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rti«^hed  an  arme<i  force  farther  and  farther  Into  Morocco  so  that 
it  became  evident  that  Morocco  would  be  reduced  to  a  French  pos- 
BC'Mon.  That  act  was  committed  in  order  to  afford  Germany  "a 
bait  to  start  a  n.impus.  Geimany  took  the  bait.  On  July  1.  1911 
"without  preliminary  warniii?.  it  was  announced  that  the"  German 
commercial  interests  in  Morocco  were  being  threatened,  and  that 
hence  a  German  warship  had  been  sent  to  the  harbor  of  Agadir 
cn  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Morocco,  to  protect  them"  (Turner's 
Europe  Since  1870.  p    411). 

The  challenge  was  accepted  by  Germany.  It  looked  rs  if  the 
war  had  ccme.  But  the  people  of  Franc?  and  England  d*d  not 
want  war  yet.  The  "cpponune  time  for  war"  had  not  arrived  But 
the  invisible  power  (we  shall  discover  it  presently)  tried  its  luc^ 
"All  the  French  Fleet  wr.s  concentrated  in  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
and  Britain's  great  fleet  wa.s  ready  in  the  channel  and  in  the 
North  Sea"   (ibid,  p    413) 

Th?    military    organizations    cf    all    these    three    countries    were 
ready  to  fight.    The  Invi.'^ible  power  was  ready  to  sacrifice  the  lives 
of    millions   of   human   btings.      But    the    people    refu-'^ed    to   flc'ht 
Therefore.  It  was  decreed  that  the  "present  opportunity  for  war" 
was  "unfavorable."     And.  accordingly,  there  was  no  war. 

This  master  stroke  was  not  done  by  the  crowned  rulers  diplo- 
matists, or  statesmen  of  those  countries,  nor  was  it  done  by  the 
m'litary  organizatlcns  of  those  countries.  They  were  ready  to 
f.gh.t  This  is  what  happened,  and  it  was  as  simply  done  as  it  Is 
written  here: 

Germany  by  that  time  had  worked  up  an  immense  home  indus- 
try and  al5o  international  commerce.  She  had  carried  on  a  vast 
nmoun.t  of  import  and  export  trade  Ml  these  were  built 
upon  borrowed  capital  supplied  mostly  by  French  and  En<'li«=h 
International  financiers  That  Ls  to  say.  about  90  percent  of  Ger- 
m.^ny  ,  busines."^  was  done  on  credit  given  by  French  and  English 
International  financiers  (See  G.  R.  Usher's  Pan  Germanism  p 
162;  also  Turner's  Europe  Since  1870,  p.  415  ) 

In  order  to  fight  a  war  there  had  to  be  people  who  wanted  war 
an  army  and  navy  which  were  to  do  the  fighting,  and.  finally! 
money  which  wa.s  to  keep  up  the  war.  France  and  England  had 
the  army,  navy,  and  the  money,  but  no  people  who  wa^nted  war 
Germany  had  all  the  requirements.  But  the  English  and  French 
international  financiers  began  their  "financial  mobilization,"  in 
that  they  quietly  began  recalling  their  loans  from  Germany.  And 
the  German  financiers  just  as  quietly  began  to  ship  their  "gold  to 
France  and  to  England.  When  the  German  Kaiser  called  together 
the  German  financiers  and  announced  to  them  that  there  was  to 
be  a  war  and  asked  them  to  prepare  Germany's  finances  for  war.  the 
German  financiers  gently  Informed  the  Kaiser  that  there  could  be 
no  war,  because  Uie  German  gold  was  stiipped  to  France  and  Eng- 
land.    That  settled  the  question  of  war. 

It  is  here,  then,  where  the  curtain  is  rolled  back  and  for  the 
first  time  the  international  financiers  are  discovered  in  their  true 
role.  Tliey  did  not  recognize  the  "opportunity"  for  war  to  be 
"favorable."  and  there  was  no  war.  The  German  Emperor,  the 
navy  of  England,  the  navy  of  France,  and  the  statesmen  and 
diplomats  of  those  countries  were  ready  for  war.  The  reasonable 
conclusion,  therefore,  Ls  that  the  question  of  war  or  no  war  de- 
pended  upon  and   was  decided   by   the   International   financiers. 

The  inevitable  outbreak  of  war  was.  however,  merely  deferred  to 
a  more  "favorable  opportunity."  The  agitation  for  war  in  every 
country  continued  with  increased  vehemence.  Serbia  was  made 
a  hotbed  of  virulent  propaganda.  The  Triple  Entente,  through 
Russia,  was  pouring  money  lavishly  into  Serbia  for  propaganda 
purposes.  The  Serbian  propagandists  invaded  Austria  and  Hun- 
gary aiKi  created  disturbances  there.  The  lives  and  property  of 
Hungarian  officials  were  endangered.  International  hatred  was 
worked  up  to  the  highest  pitch.  War  was  in  the  air.  War  had 
to  come.     Only  a  good  pretext  for  war  had  to  be  found. 

In  1912-13  another  attempt  was  made  to  "feel  out"  the  people 
and  to  test  the  time  as  to  whether  it  was  "favorable"  for  war.  The 
Balkan  War  broke  out.  Russia  and  Austria  mobilized.  But  the 
opportunity  was  "not  favorable"  for  a  general  European  war.  and 
there  was  no  general  European  war. 

But  the  agiUtlon  for  war  was  still  continued.  Each  nation 
armed  Itself  to  the  teeth.  The  pec^le  of  every  country  were 
groaning  tinder  the  weight  of  the  heavy  armament.  The  invisible 
power  continued  with  renewed  energy  the  preparation  of  the 
mind  of  the  people  for  war.  This  propaganda  assumed  such  an 
enormous  proportion  that  Lord  Welby,  formerly  the  head  of  the 
English  Treasury,  alarmingly  exclaimed:  "We  are  in  the  hands  of 
an  organization  of  crooks.  Tliese  are  politicians,  generals,  manu- 
facturers of  armaments,  and  Journalists."  (Quoted  in  F.  Neilscm's 
How  Diplomats  Make  War,  p.  328.) 

The  drive  to  create  the  pretext  for  war  was  now  concentrated  in 
Serbia,  lire  foci  of  trouble  were  recognized  again  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  the  German  and  Russian  plans.  The  war  had  to  be  fought, 
If  not  in  the  Balkans,  around  the  Balkans  and  near  the  foci  of 
England's  infectious  point,  the  crossing  of  the  Turkish  channels 
by  the  Germans.  To  force  the  issue,  Hungary  was  terrorized 
by  the  Serbian  propagandists  who  were  in  the  employ  of  Russia 
and  indirectly  in  the  employ  of  the  Triple  Entente.  Finally,  the 
directors  of  the  propaganda  resorted  to  plain  murder.  Two  de- 
mented Serbian  young  students  were  carefully  trained  by  Serbian 
offlcinls  and  supplied  with  weapons  of  murder  from  the  arsenals  of 
Serbia  and  then  sent  out  on  their  murderous  Journey.  On  June 
28,  1914.  these  two  young  Imbeciles  assassinated  the  Archduke 
Franz  Ferdinand  of  Austria,  together  with  his  wife  at  his  side. 
Thus,  by  a  carefully  plarmed  murder,  the  fuze  was  lit  and  the 
great  confiagratlon  was  started.     A  pretext  for  war  was  created. 


The  plan  of  murder  was  so  hatched  In  Serbia.  The  authors  of 
the  murder,  it  is  .so  claimed  by  John  Bull,  were  paid  from  London 
in  the  sum  of  £2.000  and  £200  for  expenses.  The  payment  was 
made  directly  by  the  secret  service  attached  to  the  Serbian  Lega- 
tion stationed  at  London.  In  proof  of  this  statement.  John  Btjll 
an  English  publication,  printed  a  letter  written  on  the  officiai 
sheet  of  the  Serbian  Legation  at  London,  which,  decoded  dated 
April  5.  1914.  is  as  follows:  ^^^^^ 

r-o'Z^^  ^^^  elimination  of  F.  F.   (Francis  Ferdinand)    the  sum  of 
£2.000  sterling,  paid  as  follows:  £1.000  on  your  arrival  in  Belgrade 
(capital  of  Serbia)    by  the  hands  of  Mr.  G.  and  the  rest  of  £1000 
on   finishing  the  work  paid   as  above      The  sum   of   £200  for  ex- 
penses  and   to   pay   agents,   etc.     (See   John    Bull,   July   11     1914 
R<  produced  in  the  American  Monthly,  June  1922.) 
The  fuze  was  lit.    The  International  financiers  did  not  start  their 
financial  mobiliEation"  to  avert  the  war.     The  "favorable  opnor- 
tunlty"  for  war  had  arrived.    The  German  Emperor  frantically  sent 
his  telegrams  after  telegrams  to  the  Russian  Czar  askine  that  he 
should  avert  \var.  ° 

The  Russian  Czar  Just  as  frantically  replied  and  asked  that  the 
Grimany  Kaiser  should  block   the  war.     The  English  and  French 
Etatesmen  kept  the  wires  hot.  appealing  to  all  concerned  to  avert 
the  war.    But  the  war  had  to  ccme.    As  Lloyd  George  has  said   the 
tenor   stricken    dummies"   could   not   stt^   the    war      "Whatever 
emperors    kings,   diplomatists,   or  statesmen   said,   thought    or   In- 
tended,   there  had  to  be  a  war.    The  uncrowned  and  invisible  rulers 
of  Europe  decreed  that  there  should  be  war  and  there  was  war 
We  repeat   and  respectfully  submit,  that  In  view  of  the  forecolne 
Jl  ^  '^  ^^'''^^  estabhshxl  that  Hungary  did  not  cause  and  did 
S?    ,  J"  Pxf  ^'^"^  ^^''  '^^*  ^"""^^  W**^-    The  responsibility  for  th-  last 
World  War  rests  solely  upon  the  shoulders  of  international  finan- 
ciers.   It  is  they  upon  whose  head  the  blood  of  millions  of  dead  and 
millions  of  dying  rests. 

THE    Pt-RPOSES    IN    THE    WORLD    WAS 

We  have  seen  that  the  underlying  cause  of  the  last  World  War 
was  the  Berhn-Baghdad  Railroad.  Closely  connected  to  that  rail- 
road was  the  danger  of  the  international  financiers  under  the 
protection  of  the  Triple  Entente,  losing  control  of  Europe's  inter- 
national commerce  and  finance.  It  follows,  therefore  that  the 
mam  purpo.se  in  the  war  was  to  prevent  the  completion  of  the 
Berhn-Baghdad  RaUroad.  The  other  purposes  were  to  make  money 
There  appears  not  one  single  puipose  throughout  that  whole  war  to 
make  the  world  "safe  for  democracy." 

Tlie  Treaty  of  London,  entered  into  by  the  Entente  Powers  on 
April  26.  1915.  shows  definitely  the  main  purpose  of  the  World  War 
In  that  treaty  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia  were  divided  and  dis- 
tributed among  England,  Prance,  Italy,  Rumania,  Russia  Serbia 
and  Montenegro,  as  follows:  ' 

England  was  to  receive:  (1)  The  neutral  zones  of  Persia-  (2) 
southern  Mesopotamia  and  Baghdad;  (3)  Haifa  and  Akka  in  Surla- 
(4)  a  portion  of  the  German  colonies. 

France  was  to  receive:  (1)  Syria;  (2)  the  vilayet  of  Adna  and 
other  extended  territories  in  Asia  Minor,  including  a  part  of  the 
Armenian  border,  where  are  the  oil  fields  of  Mosul-  (3)  Alsace- 
Lorraine  and  the  Saar  Valley,  with  all  the  mining  district  and  the 
whole  cf  the  old  dutchy  of  Lorraine;  (4)  temporary  occupation  of 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  with  permission  to  make  a  buffer  state 
and  fix  such  boundaries  as  she  pleased;  (5)  a  part  of  the  German 
colonies. 

Italy  was  to  receive:  (1)  The  Trentino;  (2)  the  county  of  Corlzia 
and  Gradisca:  (3)  Triest  and  Istria;  (4)  a  generous  share  of  the 
Dalmatian  coasts;  (5)  the  island  of  the  Istrians  and  Dalmatlon 
coasts;  (6)  Valona  and  its  neighborhood;  (7)  the  Islands  of  the 
Dodecanese;  (8)  Smyrna  and  its  hinterland  (later  this  was  changed 
to  Adalian  and  a  part  of  Asia  Minor) ;  (9)  new  colonial  territories  in 
compensation  for  the  German  colonies  which  Great  Britain  and 
France  should  receive. 

Rumania  was  to  receive  from  the  territory  of  Hungary-  (1) 
Transylvania  up  to  the  River  Tisza;  (2)  the  Banat  of  Temesvar: 
(3)  the  Bukovina. 

Russia  was  to  receive:  (1)  Constantinople  and  nearly  the  whole 
of  Turkey  in  Europe;  (2)  the  Bosporus,  the  DardaneUcs.  and  the 
Sea  of  Marmora;  (3)  the  islands  of  Imbors  and  Tenedos  in  the 
Aegean,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardanelles;  (4)  full  liberty  of  acUon 
in  Persia,  including  Ispahan  and  Yezd;  (5)  Trebizond,  Erzerum, 
Van  Bitlis.  and  other  territories  in  Asia  Minor;  (6)  a  free  hand  In 
making  the  Russian  western  boundf^ries. 

Serbia  and  Montenegro  were  to  receive:  (1)  The  south  coasts  of 
Dalmatla;  (2)  Spalato,  Ragusa,  Cattaro,  and  St.  John  of  Medusa 
in  Albania;  (3)  the  eventual  annexation  cf  North  Albania  (See 
J.  J.  Bass'  The  Peace  Tangle,  pp.  13-14.) 

Tills  wholesale  distribution  of  countries  and  peoples  was  kept 
secretly  away  from  the  knowledge  of  the  peoples  of  the  Entente. 
Even  Woodrow  Wilson  claimed  that  when  he  proclaimed  that  the 
American  people  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  "safe  for  democ- 
rticy"  he  did  not  know  the  existence  of  the  secret  treaty  of  London 
and  the  distribution  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  Asia.  But,  while  the 
peoples  of  the  Triple  Entente  were  kept  ignorant  of  this  secret 
distribution  and  war  aim,  the  language  of  that  treaty  was  smuggled 
to  the  peoples  of  the  Triple  Alliance  and  there  published  broadcast 
to  stir  up  the  fighting  spirit  of  the  Germans  and  their  allies. 

"Carefully  hidden  from  the  peoples  of  the  Entente,  the  secret 
treaties  were  puhlislied  and  discussed  far  and  wide  in  the  Central 
Empire.  They  were  used  by  Pan  Germans  and  militarists  to 
revive  the  energy  of  the  people  In  the  hours  of  depression.  'When- 
ever the  peace  party  In  Germany  seemed  to  be  gaining  ground,  • 
or  whenever  the  people  showed  lassitude,  the  militarists  brandished 
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thp^.e  treaties  ar.d  with  them  rallied  the  public  opinion  to  thi^ir 
support.  They  could  u^e  the  secret  treaties  to  show  with  apparent 
ftnalitv  that  they  were  litrlitinir  a  war  df  self-defense  aija;n-t  the 
imperialists  who  desired  the  dismemberment  and  destruc'lon  of 
Gcrmar.y    ar.d    her   allies."      i  Bass'    The    Peace    Taiu^lc    pp.    21   22  ) 

Were  there  only  one  single  purpose  in  the  World  War.  namely, 
tlie  defeat  of  Ge/many.  the  division  of  Curope  and  a  part  of  Asia, 
and  to  secure  for  the  Elntrnte  financiers  the  absolute  ccnirol  of 
international  commerce  and  finance,  the  war  could  not  and  would 
not  have  lasted  Icn^jer  than  6  months.  But  tiie  invisible  power 
wanted  more.  It  wanted  to  make  money — even  at  the  sacrifice  of 
millions  of  lives  and  even  at  the  risk  of  throwing  civilization  into 
economic  and  moral  bankruptcy. 

The  que-tion  of  the  duration  of  the  World  War  hintred  uprn  the 
ability  of  Germany  to  ob'ain  sufficient  iron  ore  from  which  ammu- 
nition was  manufactured.  In  May  1915.  in  a  confidential  report, 
the  si.x  trreat  industrial  and  agricultural  associations  of  Germany, 
Chancelor  Bcthman-HoUwe^  was  advised  that  "if  the  production 
of  'he  Lorraine  ore  was  disturbed,  the  v.-ar  would  be  practically 
lost."  Enjerand,  a  niember  of  the  French  House  of  Deputies,  says 
that  the  German  metallurgists  had  frequently  declared  that  if  the 
Gt.r'-.ian  ore  n^incs  were  attacked  by  the  French  Army  "the  war 
would  have  been  finished  in  6  month.s  with  the  defeat  of  Germany." 
(Sve  C.  K.  Streit's  Where  Iron  Is,  There  Is  the  Fatherland,  pp.  4 
ar.d  33  ) 

In  a  heated  debate  in  the  French  House  of  Deputies,  after  an 
Investigation  condticted  by  that  lawmaking  body,  it  canie  out  tha*^ 
the  duration  of  the  war  was  in  the  control  of  n  few  international 
families.  These  fam.ilies  controlled  most  of  the  raw  materials  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  ammunition.  They  controlled  m.(3st  of  the 
lactones  manufacturing  ammtmition.  It  a;)pears  further  that  they 
cor.trolled  both  the  civil  governments  end  the  military  organiza- 
tions of  at  I'Mst  Germany  and  France  Some  of  the  most  notable 
of  these  families  are  the  Vend-^l  family,  the  Thy>sen  family,  the 
Krupp  family,  and.  above  them  all.  the  famous  niternational  family 
of  the  Ro*h-c!.ild-,  who  are  Jews  by  religicn  and  barons  of  England, 
Germany.  France,  and  Au.stria  by  business.  These  ubiquitous  fami- 
lies are  .so  interspersed  in  the  various  countries  ihat  m  some  of  the 
countries  they  have  native-born  citizens;  in  ot^her  covmtries  they 
have  naturalized  citizens.  Some  of  the.^e  citizens  were  foimd  to  bo 
mrmbers  of  the  governments  of  some  of  the  warring  countries. 

The  principal  iron  mines,  smelters,  and  coal  mines  of  Germany 
ar.d  France  were  immediately  on  both  sides  of  the  pre-war  political 
boundary  line  .•-jcparating  the  two  countries  in  the  Lorraine  section. 
On  the  French  side  there  is  a  very  extensive  iron-ore  land,  known 
as  the  bssin  of  Briey  In  the  same  region  there  is  an  extensive  coal 
field,  known  as  the  basin  of  Bruay.  These  iron  fields,  iron  mines, 
smelters,  and  coal  mines  were  before  and  during  the  World  War  the 
property  of  a  few  international  families  and  a  few  international 
corporations.  The  De  Vendel  family  owned  in  one  property  about 
25.000  acres  of  iron  land,  one  half  of  which  was  m  German  territory 
and  the  other  half  in  French  territory.  In  another  property,  in  the 
French  basin,  the  De  Vendel  family,  with  the  Creu.sot  interest — the 
Krupps  of  France — owned  8  blast  furnaces  and  also  iron  mines 
producing  1.000.000  tons  of  iron  yearly  On  the  German  side  the 
De  Vendel  family  rwned  mining  concessions  at  Meyeurre  and 
Hayange.  producing  3. COO. 000  tons  of  iron  yearly,  also  blast  furnaces 
and  smelters  near  these  mines.  In  all,  the  De  Vendel  family  con- 
trolled about  200  000  acres  of  iron  land  in  that  section.  The  Ger- 
mans owned  18  mineral  concessions  in  the  Briey  and  Lonway  Basin 
and  a  few  more  in  Normandy.  The  Thyssens  controlled  the  mines 
of  BaiTy,  Jouville,  and  Souligny.  The  mines  of  Moutiers  were  con- 
trolled by  an  international  group,  the  stocks  being  divided  as 
follows:  French.  100;  German,  70:  and  Belgian,  10.  The  German 
"Phonix"  group — Hasper  and  Koe.sch — controlled  the  French  mines 
at  .Jarny  and  Saucy  The  Gelsenkirchner  owned  in  trance  the 
mines  of  St  Pierimont,  Sevey,  Hout-Lay,  St.  Jean,  Sainte-Barbe, 
Crusone.  and  Valhrupt.  Other  German  ircmmasters  owned  tiio 
m.ines  of  Murville  and  Valleroy.  All  of  these  cnncessior.s  were  in 
the  basin  of  Briey.  with  the  exception  of  Saucy.  Crtisno.  and  Val- 
lerupt.  (See  C  K  Stroifs  Where  Iron  Is,  There  Is  the  Fatherland, 
pp    4.  9.  10  ) 

One  day  before  the  war  was  declared  the  German  Army  proceeded 
to  and  did  seize  thr  French  ba.«in  of  Briey.  The  French  Govern- 
ment imrm^duitely  ordered  the  French  troops  to  withdraw  8  miles 
from  that  sec*i>  n  Tlius  the  Germans  occupied  that  Important  iron 
territory  without  any  resistance   (ibid.,  p.  35). 

The  front  at  the  basin  of  Briey  was  quiet  during  the  war.  It  is 
said  that  not  one  single  man  was  killed  there  until  the  American 
Army  began  its  drive  against  the  Germans  (ibid.,  p.  1). 

The  reason  for  this  is  obvious.  In  the  basin  of  Briey,  about  25 
miles  behind  the  front,  was  the  most  important  iron  field  from 
which  the  Germans  mined  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  iron  used 
by  them  duiir.''  the  war.  The  Germ-an  smelters  were  there,  working 
at  full  bla-t  d.iv  and  night,  preparing  iron  for  ammunition  destined 
to  kill  the  French  sr  Idiers  and  other  enemies.  In  the  basin  of 
Bruay.  about  15  miles  behind  the  front,  were  the  most  important 
P'rench  coal  mines,  which  were  worked  day  and  night,  so  that  the 
French  may  have  en^  aiiih  coal  to  treat  their  iron,  from  which  ammu- 
nition was  manufactured  to  kill  the  Germans  and  other  foes. 
In  the  French  section  of  the  basin  of  Briey  alone,  according  to  the 
statement  made  on  the  floor  of  the  PYench  Chamber  of  Deputies  by 
Mr.  Laucheur,  a  French  munition  maker,  minister  of  munitions, 
and  minister  of  industrial  reorganization,  the  Germans  mined 
14,000,000  tens  of  iron  during  the  war  (ibid.,  p.  4).  At  the  same 
t.mc  the  French  mined  28.000  tons  of  coal  daily  in  the  basin  of 
Bruay   in   the   Department   of  Pas-de-Calais,   only    10   to   12   miles 
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behind  the  Briey  front  (ibid.  p.  42).  ITow  could  t]ip  Germans 
mine  their  14.0u6  000  tons  cf  iron  25  miles  behind  the  front,  and 
how  c^)Uld  the  Krupps  manufacture  ammunition  from  th.it  iron 
with  which  the  French  soldiers  were  killed  l:y  the  millions  if  the 
French  had  bombarded  those  mines  and  d.sturbed  the  peact  tul 
operation  of  same  as  well  as  the  peaceful  operation  of  the  smelHTs? 
Likewise,  how  could  the  French,  mine  their  28. COO  tons  of  coal  jx-r 
day  if  the  Germans  had  recklessly  and  di.scourteously  bombarded 
tho.sc  mines  10  to  12  m'les  behind  the  French  line? 

The  principal  business  of  the  Internatii^nal  owners  of  these  mines 
was  to  m'dke  money  during  the  war.  If  the  Germans  had  been 
dislodged  from  the  iron  fields  in  the  basin  cf  Briey,  nccr  rdmg  to 
the  German  metallurgist.s.  "the  war  wuld  have  been  f.nished  in  6 
months  with  the  defeat  of  Germany"  tlbid  ,  p.  33).  But  if  the  war 
had  come  to  a  conclusion  S(.i  suddenly,  those  international  interests 
C(jifld  not  make  th<  ir  millions,  the  Krupps  could  not  miiiuifacture  so 
much  ammunition,  and  there  would  have  been  left  a  fev  millions  of 
men  alive.  During  the  war,  however,  bus.ness  was  Ijusiness.  Both 
the  German.  French.  English,  and  Beltrian  international  families 
and  international  corporations  were  bent  upon  making  money. 
What  did  they  care  about  life,  liberty,  and  hapiJine.ss.'  lliey  wanted 
money,  and  the  war  had  to  go  on.  And  it  did-  -without  the  bom- 
bardment of  the  precious  holdings  of  iron  and  coal. 

The  encimity  of  this  situation  wa>  pointed  out  by  Gu-tav 
Tery.  the  editor' cf  L'Oucvre.  of  Pans.  i,n  M  ;y  22.  1917.  H.'  declared 
that  in  the  minutes  of  the  general  rneetin;:  iield  on  Ma.'ch  14.  1916. 
by  the  blast  furnace  and  steel  mill  corporation  of  ('acn.  which 
minutes  were  originally  published  m  the  financial  L'Infcrniation, 
March  IB.  1916.  "it  is  specified  th.it  the  Thy.ssen  (German  branch  of 
the  family)  interests  are  carefully  preserved  in  the  iitw  organiz^x- 
tion.  It  is  under>tood  that  a  pikrt  of  the  profits  realized  by  this 
company  in  the  making  of  war  munitions  (for  Franc)  will  be  put 
aside  for  the  Thys.sen  (German)  croup,  and  that  after  the  w:«r  au- 
tomatically and  legally  thi-  Mes.-rs  Thyssen  will  recei\e  this  lurge 
surrr.  And  W  is  certain  that  those  same  Thys.'-ens  work  also  for 
war  in  Germany.  Tliese  interesting  metallurgists  receive  their 
profits,  then,  with  both  hands,  that  is,  from  both  .-ides  of  the 
frontier,  from  furni.'-hing  material  to  Germany  and  France.  If 
money  has  no  odor,  steel  has  no  f.itherland"  (ibid.,  p    Ki) 

In  the  Brii'y  investigation  conducted  by  the  French  Chamber  of 
Deputies  it  was  revealed  th.it  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out  the  iron 
mines,  coal  mines,  and  steel  mills  of  both  France  and  Germany  in 
the  Briey  Ba.sm  were  controlled  by  pi.werful  trusts  and  inter- 
locking directorates,  the  Germans  owning  mines  in  France  and  the 
French  owning  mineral  properties  in  Gernrany.  "the  industrial 
m-agnates  working  m  more  or  less  clo.-^e  harmony"  (ibid,  pp.  13 
and  26 ) . 

Tlie  industrial  magnates  were  well  represented  In  the  Fr<nch 
war  Government  Francois  de  Vendel  w.is  a  D  puty  in  'he  Cham.ber 
cf  Deputies.  His  brother.  Humbert  de  Vendel.  a  niember  of  the 
committee  of  forges  (Steel  Trust  nf  France),  was  the  single  pur- 
chasing agent  at  Londr)n.  General  de  la  Panouze,  the  brother-in- 
law  of  Mr.  Vendel,  was  the  military  attache  at  London,  and  he 
surpervised  the  purchases  of  Mr  Vendel  Captain  Esbrayat.  direc- 
tor of  the  Damachy  Bank,  was  th.'  .secretary  of  the  eommis.uon  of 
woods  and  metals-  in  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  A  Mr  Golds- 
berger  (a  Frenchmen),  son  of  an  indu'^trlal  magnate  of  Berlin, 
was  the  director  of  the  (PYench)  bureau  of  importation  Mr. 
Laucheur.  a  munitions  maker,  v  .is  the  Minister  of  Muninons  ( ilMd. 
p  24)  Another  Frenchman,  Max  Hoschiller,  was  employed  as  a 
propagandist  to  show  that  Germany  was  not  in  need  of  the  14  000.- 
COO  tons  of  iron  mined  during  the  war  in  the  Basin  of  Briey.  Tlius 
the  interests  of  the  international  families  and  of  the  internatlop.al 
corporations  and  of  the  international  industrial  magnates  were  well 
and  fully  protected  on  both  sides  of  the  front 

It  need  not  be  argued  that  it  would  have  been  the  htiman  n.s 
well  as  the  national  interest  of  the  Freiu-h  p.-ople  to  have  the 
Germans  driven  out  of  the  Basin  of  Briey  and  thus  reestablish 
peace  within  6  months  from  the  beginning  of  the  World  War. 
Indeed.  General  Sarrail.  of  France,  reasoned  somewhat  in  this  direc- 
tion, he  being  not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  war  In  1914 
he  projected  an  olTensive  that  would  have  given  the  French  pos- 
session of  the  Briey  Basin  if  successful  He  was  told  by  the  French 
general  staff  that  it  was  too  difficult  to  maneuver  m  that  district, 
althcuah  the  Germans  found  no  dillirulty  m  advancing  there  14 
kilometers  in  2  days.  To  asstu"e  the  trancjuilhiy  (>f  the  iron  mines 
held  by  the  Germans,  the  patriotic  and  uninitiated  Gene'-al  .Sairall 
was  removed  fiom  the  command  of  that  front  and  was  replaced  by 
the  more  complaisant  General  Gerard  What  discourtesy  it  wo\ild 
have  been  to  disturb  or,  worse,  to  dislodge  the  Germans  from  the 
peaceful  mining  of  the  French  Iron!  "It  Is  onlv  for  the  pour 
devils  that  war  is  not  a  gentleman's  agreement."  (PuTre  Renaudel, 
member,  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  quoted  in  "Where  Iron  Is, 
Tliere  Is  the  Fatherland,"  pp   37  and  45  ) 

Finally,  m  1917.  it  was  decided  to  bomb  the  iron  Industries  of 
Germany  and  thus  end  the  war  qtiiekly.  Even  the  French  grand 
general  staff  approved  of  the  plan  The  plan  was  drawn  up  under 
the  direction  of  Lieutenant  Lejuiie,  who  was  to  command  the 
bombing  operation  against  the  Briey  Basin.  But  the  bombing  ex- 
pedition was  never  started.  When  the  rea.son  for  the  delay  was 
Investigated  it  was  found  that  Lieutenant  Lejune.  although  a 
soldier,  was  in  the  employ  of  the  French  Steel  Trust   (ibid.,  p.  41). 

The  foregoing  facts  are  cited  to  support  the  statem.ent  of  Lloyd 
George  and  to  bring  the  truth  to  light  that,  regardless  of  what 
"emperors,  kings,  diplomatists,  and  statesmen  said,  thought,  or 
intended."  the  war  had  to  come,  and  that  the  military  organiza- 
tions ol  the  principal  warring  countries  were  in  the  control  not  of 
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the  civil   government   but  in   the  control   of   the   indtLstrial   mag- 

naU's.  International  families,  and  international  companies.  These 
facts  show  further  that  the  Hungarian  Nation  was  nowhere  involved 
In  the  question  as  to  how  long  the  war  should  last  or  with  what 
intensity  it  should  be  fought.  In«truth,  these  facts  show  that  no 
people  of  any  country  had  any  say  as  to  the  starting  or  conLinxia- 
tiou  cf  the  war,  Tlic  military  organizations  were  in  the  hands  of 
the  international  financiers,  who  had  the  final  sav  as  to  how  long 
and  with  what  intensity  and  on  what  fronts  the  war  had  to  be 
fought. 

This  almost  unbelievable  situation  was  recognized  by  members 
of  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies.  From  the  tribune  of  that 
chamber  Deputy  Barthe,  on  Januarv  24.   1919.  solemnly  declared- 

"I  afllrm  that  either  by  the  fact  of  the  international  solidarity 
of  the  great  metallurgy  companies  or  in  order  to  safeguard  private 
business  interests  cur  military  chiefs  were  ordered  not  to  bombard 
the  establishments  of  the  Briey  Basin,  which  were  being  exploited 
by  the  enemy  during  the  war.  I  al!lrm  that  our  aviation  service 
rec'ived  Instructions  to  respect  the  blast  furnaces  in  which  the 
enemy  steel  was  bping  made,  and  that  the  general  who  wished  to 
bcmbaid  thrm  was  reprinianded,"     (Quoted  ibid,  p,  46) 

Senator  Gaudin  de  ViUaine.  a  conservative  member  of  the  French 
Senate,  quoting  from  the  PYench  Yellow  Book,  that  "fabricants  of 
cannon  and  armor  plate:  great  merchants,  who  demand  the  greatest 
markets,  banks,  who  si)eculate  on  the  age  cf  gold  ai  d  on  the  next 
Indemnity,  think  that  the  war  should  be  good  btisiness,"  continues- 

"I  formally  accu.'^e  the  big  cosmopolitan  banks — at  least  the 
owners  of  mining  rights -of  having  conceived,  prepared,  and  let 
loose  this  hoirible  tragedy  (the  World  War)  with  the  monstrous 
thought  of  world  stock  Jobbing,  I  accuse  these  same  money  powers 
of  having,  before  and  since  the  war,  betrayed  the  interest  of 
Franee,"     (Quo'ed  ibid,  pp    46  and  48  ) 

T>lr^c  ar-  h.ard.  dt  finite,  and  pungent  words.  Th-v  were  spoken 
by  duly  clcct-d  represcntat.ves  cf  the  French  people,"  Their  inden- 
tion was  to  bring  the  truth  to  light  and  to  fix  the  responsibilities 
for  the  war  upon  these  whj  are  actually  responsible.  All  the  re- 
liable evidence  and  all  the  testimony  of  responsible  men  point  to 
tne  fact  that  the  interna- lonal,  industrial,  and  financial  magnates 
Ftar.d  convicted  before  the  bar  of  civilization  as  the  responsible 
parties  for  causing  and  continuing  the  last  World  War. 

It  shcu!d  be  clear  from  this  that  the  World  V7ar  was 
financed  and  prolonged  by  the  financial  interests  of  the 
mujor  powers  on  both  sides.  There  is  further  evidence  to 
show  that  our  Government  was  aware  of  that  impending  con- 
flict, yet  no  information  was  given  out  to  the  public  to 
acquaint  them  with  the  real  cause  of  the  World  War. 

Our  so-called  free  press,  which  is  supposed  to  speak  in  the 
interest  of  the  people,  was  in  reality  employed  by  its  owners— 
the  invisible  government— to  disseminate  poison  of  hatreds 
toward  the  Central  Powers  or  the  Triple  Alliance.  Do  not 
forget,  however,  that  the  owners  of  the  press  were  the  same 
powers  that  instigated  and  prolonged  the  World  War;  and 
Lord  W?lby  was  correct  when  he  said :  "We  are  in  the  hands 
of  an  organization  of  crooks.  These  are  politicians,  gen- 
erals, manufacturers  of  armaments,  and  journalists."' 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in  the  hands  of  the  same  international 
exploiters  today.  They  own  and  control  the  world's  gold 
and  credit.  They  own  and  control  nearly  all  sources  of  pub- 
licity, our  movies,  our  larger  broadcasting  stations,  our  daily 
press,  and  news  distribution  agencies.  There  is  today  no 
opportunity  to  place  real  facts  before  the  people  except  in 
the  so-called  patriotic  periodicals  which  the  Dies  committee 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  are  trying  to  suppress. 

The  power  of  the  invisible  government  Is  so  great  today 
that  even  the  Government  itself  is  involved  in  un-American 
propaganda  favorable  to  the  invisible  government  instead  of 
for  the  benefit  and  enlightenment  of  our  people. 

The  war  which  is  now  raging  in  Europe  is  a  natural  after- 
math of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  I  may  say  at  this  point 
that  nothing  else  could  be  expected  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration those  who  were  responsible  for  the  drafting  of 
that  treaty. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  Senate  document  so  as  to 
further  enlighten  the  public: 

The  members  of  the  peace  conference  were  composed  of  the  so- 
called  big  four  and  experts.  The  so-called  big  four  were  Woodrow 
Wilson.  President  of  the  United  States  of  America;  Lloyd  George 
Prime  Minister  of  England;  Signor  Orlando,  Prime  Minister  of 
Italy;  and  M,  Clemenceau.  Prime  Minister  of  France.  These  men 
"were  all  .surrounded  by  Jewish  advisers,"  and  the.se  advisers 
"played  a  decisive  part."  (Prof,  C,  Sarole,  of  the  University  of 
Edinburg.  Scotland.  Ctirrent  History  Magazine,  January  1923.  p. 
693,)  "The  big  four  were  mere  novices  in  international  affairs- 
geography,  ethnology,  psychology,  and  political  history  was  a  sealed 
book  to  them.  'They  were  specialists  in  nothing.'  Whether  one 
contemplates  them  in  the  light  of  their  public  acts  or  through  the 
prisms  of  gossip,   the  figures  cut   by   the  delegates  of  the  great 


powers  were  pathetic.  Giants  In  the  parliamentary  sphere  thev 
shrank  to  the  dimension  of  the  dwarfs  in  the  international  In 
matters  of  international  politics  they  were  helpless  at  sea."  (Dil- 
lon's Inside  Story  of  the  Peace  Conference,  pp.  102-203  Dr  Dillon 
was  a  member  of  the  English  delegation  to  the  peace  conference  ) 
Mr.  Lansing.  Secretary  of  State,  end  a  plenipotentiary  from  the 
United  States  of  America,  admits  that  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
was  stubborn,  unprepared,  yet  "seldom  consulted  his  experts " 
(Lansing's  the  Peace  Negotiation,  p.  107.)  With  reference  to  the 
territcry-  of  Hungary.  Lloyd  George  was  so  ignorant  that  at  one 
Eittmg  he  exclaimed.  "Where  is  Transylvania"— comprising  one- 
third  of  the  territory  of  Hungary— "which  is  coveted  by  the  Ru- 
manians?" 

The  official  interpreter  of  the  peace  conference  was  "M.  Paul  Man- 
toux.  one  of  the  most  brilliant  representatives  of  Jewry  at  the 
conference."  (Dillon's  Inside  Story  cf  the  Peace  Conference  p  127  ) 
How  brilliant  his  translations  were  and  what  chaotic  situation 
must  have  existed  at  the  conference  may  be  shown  by  the  foUowlnz 
example:  ui^uwiiis 

f*^^^  °/v.*^^  delegates  said.  "My  country,  unfortunately,  is  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  States  which  are  anything  but  peace  loving— 
in  fact,  the  chief  danger  to  the  peace  of  Europe  emanates  from 
them.  The  'brilliant"  translation  was,  "The  countrv  represented 
by  Mr.  X  unhappily  presents  the  greatest  danger  to  "the  peace  of 
Europe."     (Ibid.  p.  128.)  i^     ^c  ui 

The  peace  conference  finally  reduced  Itself  down  to  a  scramble 
of  international  financiers.  The  financial  part  of  the  treatv  was 
\^Tittcn  by  international  financiers  and  a  large  part  of  this' work 
was  done  by  our  own  Mr.  Bernard  Baruch,  a  New  York  financ  er 
who  told  the  inve.stigating  committee  of  the  United  States  Sena'ie-' 
I  probably  had  more  power  than  perhaps  any  other  man  did  in 
the  war;  doubtless  that  is  true."  This  powerful  man  wrote  the 
financial  part  of  the  Paris  peace  treaty. 

If  Mr.  Baruch  had  the  power  he  claimed  when  he  appeared 
before  the  investigating  committee  of  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate, he  used  it  unwisely  and  unjustly.  In  looking  over  "Con- 
ference—des  Preliminaires  de  Paix— Composition  et  Ponc- 
tionnement"  I  find  that  Mr.  Baruch  is  on  four  important 
committees,  but  as  members  on  "Questions  Financieres"  I 
find  the  following  gentlemen:  Mr.  Albert  Strauss,  Mr. 
Thomas  W.  Lamont,  Mr.  Norman  H.  Davis,  Capt.  Jeremiah 
Smith.  Jr.,  and  Mr.  George  Whitney. 

There  are  130  pages  In  the  peace  conference  report,  each 
page  filled  with  an  impressive  list  of  people  from  whom  much 
was  expected  on  the  1st  of  April  1919.  But,  like  the  day  like 
the  deed,  the  world  was  fooled,  for  the  gentlemen  in  question 
lacked  foresight. 

The  Treaty  of  Versailles  was  written  to  destroy  the  nations 
that  were  defeated  in  the  World  War.  It  Is  not  an  expression 
of  statesmanship  but  is  Instead  a  vicious  instrument,  unjast 
and  cruel  to  a  people  who  were  not  in  any  sense  responsible 
for  the  World  War.  It  is  only  natural  that  an  intelligent 
people  resent  coercion  and  restriction,  and  this  they  were 
forced  to  endure  by  partition  of  their  own  countries.  The 
more  aggressive  countries  are  now  engaged  in  retrieving  their 
former  possessions  and  for  this  no  one  can  be  blamed  except 
those  who  drafted  the  Treaty  of  Ver.sailles.  It  is  time  that 
the  larger  world  powers  and  the  invisible  government  learned 
that  in  living,  they  must  also  let  others  live. 

The  purpose  of  the  quotations  is  to  expose  those  who  were 
guilty  of  bringing  about  the  World  War,  and  I  hope  this  infor- 
mation will  counteract  any  desire  to  enter  into  the  present 
war.  You  will  notice  that  it  was  not  the  civil  governments 
or  the  citizens  of  the  warring  countries  that  were  responsi- 
ble, but  it  was  instead,  as  history  proves,  the  international 
financiers  or  the  invisible  government. 

The  international  financiers  and  their  associates  were  not 
satisfied  with  the  stringent  terms  of  the  peace  treaty,  but 
true  to  their  stripe,  demanded  the  last  pound  of  flesh.  They 
willfully  and  deliberately  brought  about  inflation  in  Germany 
by  the  withdrawal  of  gold  and  gold -secured  currency.  After 
the  collapse  of  the  German  money,  these  financial  tricksters 
returned  to  Germany  with  sound  money  from  adjoining  coun- 
tries. With  this  gold  currency,  they  bought  German  marks, 
and  real  estate,  for  less  than  5  percent  of  its  actual  value.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  the  wide  scope  of  this  exploitation.  I 
find  in  the  New  York  Times,  September  14,  1922,  the  following 
advertisement : 

New  issue,  600.000.000  German  marks,  divided  Into  60.000  com- 
mon shares,  par  value  10,000  marks  each.  Application  will  be  made 
to  increase  the  common -share  capital  of  this  company. 

United  European  Investors.  Ltd.  (Incorporated  under  charter  of 
the  Dominion  of  Canada) .    President,  Hon.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt, 
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vice  prosiclcnt.  F.clelitv  &:  Dfpo^it  Co.  of  Maryland;    vico  prep-deiit 

nnd  chairman,  executive  committee.  Wi'.Uam  Schall,  Wiiham  Schall 

'&  Co..   bankers.  New  York;    treasurer.   August   Scherer.   45   William 

Street.  New  York;  .secretary.  A.  R    Robert.s.  7  Pine  Street.  New  York. 

Directors:  Hon  Franklin  D.  Rocsevclt;  Almet  F.  Jenk.s,  Now  York; 
Will;:-.m  Schall:  Andrew  Haydnn.  Ottawa.  Canada 

Advisory  hoard  in  Germany:  Senator  August  Lattmann.  former 
partner.  6  Am.sinck  &  Co  .  New  York;  Senator  John  von  Berenborg 
dossier,  partner.  Jolm  von  Berenberg  Gobsler  &  Co.,  Hamburg; 
Alfred  Arnthal.  Hamburs 

Bankers  and  doo'^sitors:  William  Schall  &  Co..  New  York; 
Deutsche  Bank.  Haniburc:  Norddeutsche  Bank.  Hamburg. 

Transfer  agents;   The  Bank  of  America.  New  York. 

Tlie  purpose  cf  this  company  is  to  exchange  its  shares  for  Ger- 
man marks  held  by  American  investors  and  to  invest  these  marks 
In  actual  values  in  Germ.any.  Carefully  selected  investments  will 
be  made  In  real  estate,  mortgages,  securities,  and  participation  m 
Industrial  and  commercial  enterprises. 

The  companv's  facilities  and  connections  enable  it  to  secure  at- 
tractive and  sound  investments;  the  directors  will  take  advantage 
of  the  present  money  stringency  in  Germany  and  of  the  purchasmg 
power  of  the  mark,  which  is  far  greater  than  is  reflected  by  exchange 
quotations. 

Mr.  William  Schall.  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  was 
sent  to  Germany  by  the  company  on  a  special  mission  to  make  a 
careful  survey  of  German  economic  conditions.  Mr.  Schall  con- 
ferred with  tlic  leading  German  financial  authorities,  and  with  their 
assistance  selected  the  German  advisory  committee. 

According  to  a  letter  from  the  department  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  of  Canada,  the  United  European  Investors.  Ltd.,  was 
incorporated  by  Dominion  letters  patent  dated  the  9th  of  May 
1922.  with  head  oCBce  situate  at  Ottawa,  Ontario.  It  was  dis- 
solved by  a  certificate  of  surrender  of  charter  issued  under 
date  of  July  12,  1927. 

This  gives  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  extent  to  which 
Germany  and  its  people  were  exploited  by  international 
brokers  and  bankers,  in  collusion  with  German  and  interna- 
tional banks.  Let  us  not  forget  that  inflation  is  usually  a 
deliberate  manipulation  brought  about  by  those  who  control 
International  gold  money  and  credit.  It  is  a  sort  of  a  milking 
process  which  leaves  the  poor  destitute  and  the  rich  wealthier. 

To  bring  this  point  home,  let  us  remember  that  we  have 
had  inflated  currency  .since  1934.  when  the  gold  was  with- 
drawn and  gold  securities  repudiated  by  our  own  Govern- 
ment. It  is  also  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  are  now  using 
a  commodity  or  unsecured  dollar  that  may.  like  the  German 
mark,  collapse  at  any  time.  The  gold  which  is  now  held  by 
the  United  States  Treasury  may  be  withdrawn,  as  it  was  in 
Germany:  and  when  .such  withdrawal  takes  place,  di-saster 
will  face  us  as  it  has  other  nations.  The  question  is.  Would 
we,  the  American  people,  resent  such  exploitation  by  foreign 
financiers?  I  believe  we  would;  and  it  was  such  a  discovery 
that  terminated  in  deportation  of  those  who  had  brought 
disaster  to  Germany. 

It  is  only  natural  that  these  same  international  bankers 
are  resentful  at  having  been  discovered.  They  no  doubt  ac- 
quired, by  fraud,  possession  of  much  valuable  property  and 
securities  which  were  later  repudiated  by  the  German  Gov- 
ernment when  discovery  was  made  of  the  manner  in  which 
such  property  and  possessions  had  been  obtained.  No  doubt 
many  of  those  who  invested  through  the  medium  of  the 
United  European  Investors,  Ltd..  are  also  disappointed.  Yet 
it  is  only  just  retribution  and  certainly  no  reason  why  we 
should  declare  war  in  their  behalf. 

There  is  no  rhyme  or  reason  why  the  United  States  should 
declare  war  on  any  country  in  order  to  restore  to  the  inter- 
national financiers  the  power  of  world  domination. 

The  World  War,  as  you  can  well  understand  after  having 
read  these  remarks,  was  fought  to  place  the  invisible  govern- 
ment in  complete  control  of  international  gold  and  credit. 
In  this  the  invisible  government  was  successful,  only  to  be 
foiled  by  the  subsequent  attitude  of  the  Central  Powers.  The 
question  which  we  must  soon  decide  is  whether  or  not  we 
should  become  involved  in  the  present  conflict,  which  is  for 
no  other  purpose  except  to  restore  to  the  invisible  govern- 
ment its  waning  power  in  Europe. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this,  and  to  shape  our  opinions 
favorable  to  taking  sides  in  this  conflict,  we  are  now  sub- 
merged in  a  mass  of  propaganda  no  different  from  that  which 
was  employed  prior  to  our  entrance  in  the  World  War.  This 
propaganda  would  have  us  believe  that  world  civilization  is 


to  be  destroyed  if  wp  fail  to  participate  in  the  conflict.  Tliis 
is  stupid  propaganda,  because  world  civilization  will  be  de- 
stroyed much  more  quickly  if  we  join  the  conflict.  I  make 
this  statement  deliberately,  for  civilization  cannot  be  .saved 
by  having  civilized  powers  engage  in  mutual  destruction.  It 
should  be  evident  to  all  that  the  present  world  strife  has  been 
brought  about  for  no  oth'^r  purpose  except  to  deplete  and 
weaken  the  ranks  of  the  higher  civilized  nations. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  we  should  take  time  out  to  consider 
the  underlying  causes  cf  this  world  unrest.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  present  conflict  is  a  deliberate  attempt  engineered 
by  the  forces  within  the  invi.sible  government  to  bring  about 
destruction  so  that  it  may  survive  at  the  expense  of  civiliza- 
tion? It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  advocate  that  we  return  to 
the  fundamental  principles  of  our  Government  in  order  to 
protect  ourselves  and  our  civilization. 

In  pursuing  such  course,  we  do  not  lend  ourselves  to  unin- 
telligent destruction  of  life  and  property,  but  can,  instead, 
engage  ourselves  in  intelligent  reconstruction  of  our  own 
country.  There  is  not  one  good  reason  why  we  .should  sacri- 
fice the  lives  of  our  people  by  joining  any  power  which  is  now 
or  may  become  involved  in  war.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
our  Executive  will  find  better  uses  for  his  energy  and  advice 
at  home  than  he  will  in  wasting  them  in  directing  other  rulers 
who  seem  to  be  quite  capable  of  taking  care  of  their  own 
affairs. 

Our  present  neutrality  legislation  was  enacted  by  the 
Seventy-fourth  and  Seventy-fifth  Congresses.  It  was  spon- 
sored by  the  present  administration,  passed  by  the  same  ma- 
jority in  Congress,  and  signed  by  the  President.  If  it  was 
good  then,  it  is  good  now.  At  any  rate,  we  must  adhere  to 
those  principles  we  advocated  4  years  ago.  for  any  change 
made  at  this  time  will,  without  question,  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  present  European  conflict.  I  am  even  willing  to 
go  a  little  further  than  that,  by  making  this  statement:  Con- 
gress should  impeach  and  remove  frcm  office  anyone  found 
guilty  of  bringing  about  causes  that  may  involve  the  United 
States  in  the  present  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OK   SOUTH   C.\K(>I.I.N.\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  28.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    KEY  PITTMAN,  OF  NEVADA 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittm.^n  1  last  eve- 
ning on  the  subject  of  proposed  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  radio  audience  of  America.  It  i.s  vitally 
Important  That  you  understand  the  attitude  of  your  Consres.s  to- 
ward foreii^n  wars  and  the  legi.'^latlon  that  will  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress at  this  special  session.  Numerous  petitions  and  communi- 
cations that  have  ddu^od  Members  of  the  Senate  clearly 
denion.'^trai.e  that  the>e  petitions  arc  ba.sed  either  upon  ignorance 
of  the  Intent  of  Consr>-.ss  or  are  the  result  of  vicious  ort;anized 
forei£zn  propaeanda.  For  instance,  most  of  these  communications 
con':ain  .similar  demands  such  as  "No  cash  and  carry."  "Don't  re- 
peal the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war." 
Many  of  our  citizens  might  even  have  been  led  to  believe  that  It 
was  the  intention  of  the  President  to  urt;e.  and  C'ini,'re.^'s  to  enact, 
a  repeal  of  all  neutrality  legislation  before  the  submission  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  United  States  Senate  the  joint 
resolution  proposed  as  a  substitute  for  the  House  Joint  resolution, 
passed  by  the  Hou.se  at  the  last  session  of  Congress.  There  exists 
now  since  the  substltvite  proposal  has  been  introduced,  published 
in  full  in  all  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the  country  and  synopses 
of  it  in  practically  every  paper  of  the  United  States,  no  reasonable 
excuse  for  any  misunderstanding  by  any  intelligent  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  for  the  continuance  of  false  propaganda. 
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It  must  now  be  evident  from  the  message  delivered  by  the  Presl- 
drnt  cf  the  Uiuicd  Sl.-.t«.\s  to  the  joint  session  of  Congress  on  the 
21.'t  day  cf  th:-  iro-i'h  that  the  Pr.\<ldei.t  is  det-rmined  to  use 
every  power  to  keep  this  country  out  of  a  foreign  war.  It  is  evi- 
dent from  the  plain  languai.c  of  that  message  that  he  willincly 
lei.ves  to  Cungiet.,  the  establishment  of  our  policy  and  the  form 
o!  legislation  and  that  he  will  i-pprnve  such  lerr:s!ation. 

The  proposed  lubstltute  Joint  resolution  which  I  had  the  honor 
on  bihalf  cf  the  majority  of  the  Foreign  Rela'jons  Committee  of 
the  United  States  Senate  to  prcpose  as  a  svbstitute  for  the  House 
legi.=  !at!on  dc  s  not  repeal  our  neutrality  leeislation.  On  the  con- 
trary, by  manuatcrv  ptovisions.  it  vitally  strengthens  our  neutrality 
le::islaticn.  The  .str^naesi  provision  in  the "  proposed  substitute 
is  the  curry  pro\i;,icn.  It  is  m-w  and  it  is  m.andatcrv.  It  has  never 
existed  In  any  other  law.  It  is  known  as  section  2  (a).  It  says: 
"Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclamation  under 
the  authority  of  sfcticr:  1  (hi  "—meaning  when  he  shall  have  issued 
a  proclamation  that  a  state  of  war  exists — "it  shall  therc:'fter  be 
unlawful   for  any  American  vessel   to  carrv  any  passengers   or  any 

articles  or  matfiial-  to  any  -tate  named   m  si'ich  pror lumation" 

n.eariii>p  by  stale  nny  .state  that  the  President  shall  have  pro- 
cluimed  under  s(ctu;n  1  (a)  as  being  in  a  state  of  war.  Now,  what 
did  the  old  ca.'-h-anc' -carry  provision  provide  with  regard  to  carry.' 
It  was  found  m  .section  2  (a) — and  let  us  remember  that  this  law 
expir.d  by  Us  cwn  tirms  on  M.ay  1.  1939.  and  that  there  Is  now  no 
law  with  regard  to  th-t  subj-ct.  Section  2  la)  of  the  old  law 
provided:  "Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a  proclama- 
ti m  under  the  authority  cf  section  1  of  this  act"— meanin?  the 
proclamat.on  thHt  a  state  of  war  exists — "and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  that  the  placing  of  re.-^tricticns  on  the  shipment  of  certain 
a' tides  cr  materials  in  addition  to  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  iroai  the  United  States  to  belligerent  states  •  •  • 
is  nece.s.v.iry  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace  of  the 
United  State":  or  to  prefect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 
he  .sliall  so  prr-  laim.  and  It  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  «  •  •' 
for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  such  articles  cr  materials  to  any 
belligrnnt  state  •  •  •"  It  will  be  observed  from  a  considera- 
tion of  that  L.ne-uage  that  abs-.  lute  discretion  was  vested  in  the 
Pre<^idcnt  as  to  v^hether  he  should  permit  our  American  ships  to 
carry  all  kinds  of  articles  and  materials  to  a  belligerent  country, 
ixcipt  anas,  auimunitlo...  and  implements  cf  war.  He  could  permit 
cur  vessels  to  carry  to  belligerents  scrap  iron,  sted,  every  kli!d  of 
metal,  oil.  gasoline,  cottm.  and  every  other  kind  of  raw  material, 
because  .--lich  materials  are  n-^t  described  in  existing  law  under 
the  definition  of  ;.rms.  ammunition,  and  implements  cf^war  Tliese 
last-named  ai  tie  Irs  were  all  described  as  contraband  cf  war  by  the 
belligerents  dunn^z  the  Wcrld  War;  that  is.  thev  were  described  as 
article,  that  wi  u'.d  aid  their  enemy  in  the  conduct  of  war  and  that, 
therefore,  under  International  law.  thf^y  could  be  confiscated  or 
destrovfd.  The  question  as  to  whether  they  were  going  to  the 
ei'..my  or  to  a  neutral  the  belligerent  determined  for  itself  and 
there  was  no  remedy  durii  g  the  existence  of  the  war.  Great  Britain 
and  Germany  have  already  issued  their  contraband  list  for  the 
pre.si  r.t  war.  These  lifts  are  not  limited  to  those  few  manufactured 
articles  that  we  have  defint  d  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war:  but  they  include  the  raw  materials  that  th"  President  now 
has  thr  power  to  permit  our  vessels  to  carry  to  belligerents.  Frcm 
the  action's  cf  the  German  Government  so  far  in  the  pre:5ent  war 
it  is  ccnclusivelv  evident  that  the  German  Government  intends  to 
pursue  the  .same  policy  with  rcgr,rd  to  the  submarining  of  neutral 
merchant  vessels  enea,ged  In  commerce  with  their  enemy  I  am 
san..flcd  that  Pre  idmt  Roosevelt  would  not  permit  American  ves- 
sels to  be  destroyed  with  the  consequent  loss  of  the  lives  of  our 
American  seamen  if  carrying  of  anv  goods  to  belligcrentE  would 
develop  such  results.  However,  section  2  (a)  of  the  proposed  sub- 
stitute Is  intended  to  be  a  pennanent  law  and  to  control  every 
President  that  may  ever  be  elected  to  offlce.  What  may  be  the 
sentiments,  the  prejudices,  the  soundness  of  Judgment  of  future 
Presidents  no  one  can  know.  Without  regard,  however,  to  these 
considerations,  such  vast  and  dangerous  discretion  is  unnecessary 
and  unwise.  "' 

Ic  is  urged  that  there  were  many  contributory  causes  that  led 
to  our  entry  into  the  World  War.  Some  contend  that  it  was  the 
result  of  extensive  credits  granted  belligerents  by  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  while  others  allege  that  the  munitions  manufac- 
turers inspired  the  sentiment  that  forced  us  Into  the  war.  I  know 
that  these  alleged  influences  had  no  effect  upon  President  Woodrow 
Wil.son  in  asking  for  a  declaration  of  war,  or  upon  Congress  In 
voting  a  declaration  of  war.  I  know  from  my  knowledge  of  the 
fentiment  of  Congress  at  the  time  that  we  would  not  have  entered 
the  World  War  except  for  the  establishment  by  Germany  in  Febru- 
ary 1917  of  its  wide-flung  war  zone  and  the  institution  of  unlimited  I 
submarine  warfare,  followed  by  the  brutal  taking  of  the  lives  of  ' 
our  American  seamen  on  our  merchant  vessels.  This  zone  extended 
way  out  to  sea  and  covered  practically  all  of  the  ports  of  Europe. 
It  was  impossible  for  any  vessel  to  know  when  It  had  entered  this 
zone.  And  yet  in  such  proclamation  Germany  notified  the  world 
including  the  United  States,  that  It  Intended  to  sink  without  I 
notice  every  vessel  that  entered  that  zone,  whether  neutral  or  not 
whether  engaged  in  trade  with  belligerents  or  with  neutrals.  This 
was  contrary  to  all  the  precepts  of  international  law  that  had  been 
recognized  for  hundreds  of  years.  Remember  that  at  that  time 
we  had  no  neutrality  legislation  whatever,  but  were  insisting  upon 
our  rights  under  international  law.  Between  March  12  and  April 
2,  1917,  when  the  President  asked  for  the  declaration  of  a  state  of 
war,  6  of  our  American  merchant  vessels  were  sunk  with  the  losa 
of  the  livcii  of  63  of  our  American  seamen.     The  patience  of  the 


American  people  was  worn  out.    The  patience  of  the  President  and 
of   Congress   ended.     Tlie   Congress  bv   an   overwhelming   vote   de- 
clared that  a  state  of  war  existed  with  Gemianv.     If  there  lingers 
a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  citizen  as  to  the  cause  that  forced'  us 
into  the  World  War,  let  him  read  the  able  speeches  that  were  made 
in   Congress  upon  the  war  resolution.     No  more  eloquent   sptech 
was  made  in  favor  of  that  resolution  than  was  made  by  the  dis- 
tmguisned   Senator  from   Idaho,   Senator   William   E.   Borah.     He 
based  his  vote  for  war,  as   is  clearly  shewn  in  his  great  address 
upon   the  destruction  of  the   lives  of  our  citizens  uixin  the  high 
seus   in    violation   of   our   rights   under    international    law.     I   cir^ 
this  history  because  we  hear  and  read  remarks  of  Members  of  Con- 
gross  and  others  outside  of  Congress  asserting  that  President  Roose- 
velt is  leading  us   into   the   present   war   as   they  allege   Woodrovv 
Wilson  led  us  into  the  Wcrld  War.     History  challenees  the  state- 
ment that  Woodrow  Wilson  led  us  into  the  World  War.     The  cir- 
cumstances, however,  then  existing  and  existing  now  are  entirely 
:    different.    Then  we  stood  upon  our  rights  on  the  high  seas  under 
the  accepted  precepts  of  international  law.    Todav  through  the  sub- 
j   stltutc  Joint  resolution  which  I  have  offered  in  committee  and  which 
I    I  know  will  be  reported  cut  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
I    we   intend  to  enact  a  law  that  will  absolutely  prohibit   American 
I    vessels  frcm  engaging  In  any  character  of  trade  or  commerce  with 
I    belligerents.     With  regard  to  that  provision,  the  President  has  no 
I    discretion  or  control.    However,  it  may  eventuate  that  some  of  the 
j    warring  powers   may   proceed   to   submarine  our   vessels   going    to 
neutrals  adjacent  to  their  enemies  on  the  grounds  that  the  articles 
and  materials  going  to  such  neutrals  are  moving  into  the  enemy 
country.     We  cannot  afford  to  lo.se  th-^  lives  of  our  seamen  for  the 
consideration  of  this  trade,  even  though  under  Internatlcnal  law 
1    we  would  have  a  legal  right  to  engage  in  such   trade.     We  have 
granted  to  the  President  in  such  case  the  discretion  from  time  to 
time  to  establish  combat  area«.    In  the  event  of  such  submarining, 
he  would  undoubtedly  establish  a  combat  area  as  to  such  adjacent 
neutral  country.     Remember  that  this  authority  is  in  addition  to 
the  absolute  prohibition  against  American  vessels  so  engaging  In 
commerce  with  belligerents.     If  this  law  is  enacted  restricting  the 
commerce  of  our  American  vessels  that  the  lives  cf  our  seamen  will 
be  preserved,  then  no  sufficient  cause  will  exist  to  uree  our  Congress 
to  permit  this  country  to  become  invoivea  in  the  European  war. 

And  let  us  recall  again  that,  under  the  Constitution,  Congress, 
and  Congress  alone,  has  the  power  to  declare  war.  Many  of  the 
polls  that  have  been  submitted  In  the  country  have  asked  the 
question.  "Are  you  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  neutrality  laws'?"  Of 
course,  very  few  are  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  laws. 
The  question  Itself  conveys  a  wrcng  Intimation  of  the  issue.  Con- 
gres.s  has  no  intention  of  repealing  the  neutrality  laws  Tlie 
proposed  substitute,  which  I  believe  will  become  law  greatly 
strengthens  our  neutrality  law  all  along  the  line.  It  provides  for 
the  conveyance  of  title  out  of  the  American  citizen  to  property 
that  would  be  subject  to  destruction  on  the  high  seas.  It  lhu.s 
eliminates  this  cause  for  controversy.  I  have  already  stated  that 
it  prevents  our  American  vessels  from  carrying  on  anv  "kind  of  trade 
or  commerce  with  a  belligerent.  The  proposed  joint  resolution 
further  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
travel  on  any  vessel  of  any  be^J-gerent  named  in  the  Pres  denfs 
prcclamatlcn  as  being  in  a  state  of  war.  It  absolutely  prohibits 
GUV  American  ves.sels  engaged  in  fc;reign  commerce  to  be  armed 
It  reenacls  and  makes  more  mandatory  the  financial  provisions  of 
existing  law.  It  prohibits  the  solicitation  and  the  collection  of 
funds  by  or  on  behalf  of  warring  powers.  It  restricts  the  use  of 
our  ports  by  submarines  and  as  a  ba<4e  of  supply  for  belligerent 
war  vessels.  It  grants  to  the  President  the  power  to  restrict  the 
use  of  cur  ports  not  only  as  to  submarines  and  other  war  vessels 
of  belligerents  but  even  to  armed  merchantmen  of  belligerents  It 
strengthens  the  control  of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
over  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  It  provides  that 
the  American  Red  Cross,  under  safe  conduct  granted  by  the  bel- 
ligerent powers,  may  charter  American  vessels  and  carrv  officers  and 
American  Red  Cross  personnel,  medical  personnel,  and  medical 
supplies,  food  and  clothing,  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  This 
is  the  proper  way  to  carry  such  articles  and  such  aid  to  the  non- 
combatants  of  belligerent  countries. 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  also  that  we  have  greatly  In- 
creased the  penalties  for  the  violation  of  section  2  (a)  with  regard 
to  American  ships,  with  regard  to  transportation  In  and  through 
combat  areas,  and  with  regard  to  financial  transactions  We  not 
only  make  the  owner  of  the  ship  liable  to  the  penalty  but  in  the 
case  of  a  corporation  or  association  or  partnership  we  make  the 
officers  and  directors  of  such  corporation,  association  or  partner- 
ship liable  to  such  penalty. 

In  other  words,  we  have  put  teeth  in  otir  proposed  neutrality  law 
The  only  legitimate  issue  left  Is  as  to  whether  we  should  repeal 
the  section  of  existing  law  providing  for  the  embargo  upon  arms 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  defined  In  the  act  Now' 
under  the  universally  accepted  principles  of  International  law 
frcm  time  immemorial  belligerents  have  been  permitted  to  pur- 
chase any  kinds  of  articles  or  materials  In  any  neutral  country 
and  all  neutral  countries  have  recognized  this  principle  and  do 
now  recognize  It  except  the  United  States.  The  prohibition  against 
the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  is  the 
only  departure  from  international  law.  The  other  provisions  of 
existing  law  and  of  my  proposed  substitute  are  domestic  legisla- 
tion and  not  contrary  to  international  law.  We  enacted  the  em- 
bargo law  in  the  first  place  chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
the  submarining  of  our  American  vessels.  We  should  have  known 
then,  and  we  certainly  know  now,  that  belligerent  governments 
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will  consldor  It  just  as  Important  to  prevent  those  other  mate- 
rials not  defined  in  the  embargo  act  from  reaching  their  enemy  as 
the  defined  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  It  is  the 
destruction  of  the  vessel  with  American  citizens  on  board  rather 
than  the  destruction  of  the  property  that  arouses  a  war  spirit 
In  the  United  States.  So  we  do  not  protect  the  lives  of  cur 
citizens  by  the  embargo  on  a  few  manufactured  materials  so  long 
as  we  permit  other  contraband  material  to  be  transported  on 
American  vessels  to  belligerents.  It  is  urged  by  the  proponents  of 
the  embargo  act  that  to  sell  arms,  ammunition,  and  implenients 
of  war  to  belligerents  Is  engaging  In  mass  murder.  Aren't  we 
equally  engaging  in  mass  murder  In  Japan  today  by  permitting  to 
be  shipped  to  Japan  gasoline  that  runs  their  airplanes  and  scrap 
iron  out  of  which  they  make  their  bombs  with  which  to  destroy 
the  innocent  population  of  China?  Can  anyone  logically  contend 
that  oil  and  gasoline  are  not  equally  instruments  of  war  with 
powder  and  other  high  explosives?  And  yet  there  is  no  prohibitU/U 
against  the  export  to  any  country,  belligerent  or  not,  of  gasoline 
and  scrap  iron- — in  fact,  of  all  the  raw  materials  that  I  have 
named.  It  has  been  strenuously  contended  that  to  repeal  the 
embargo  would  aid  Great  Britain  and  Fi-ance  because  they  are 
supposed  to  have  control  of  the  sea  and  because  Germany  has  no 
way  of  getting  such  material  into  Its  country.  But  is  this  state- 
ment true  now  wltli  regard  to  Germany?  Russia  may  have  been 
at  war  with  Poland,  although  none  of  the  belligerent  powers 
have  so  declared.  That  war  is  practically  over.  Russia  is  not  now 
at  war  with  any  country.  None  of  the  belligerents  have  declared 
that  Russia  Is  at  war  with  any  country.  Under  the  embargo  act 
Russia,  not  being  at  war.  can  legally  import  from  the  United 
States  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  defined  in 
the  act.  There  is  no  law.  either  international  or  domestic,  that 
prohibits  Russia  from  retransporting  these  goods  or  substitutes 
therefor  into  Germany. 

Russia  has  gold  with  which  to  buy  such  materials.  Italy  is  not 
in  a  state  of  war  with  any  country.  Under  cur  Embargo  Act  Italy 
may  legally  Import  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from 
the  United  S'ares.  There  Is  no  law.  international  or  otherwise, 
which  Interferes  with  Italy's  transporting  such  materials  or  substi- 
tutes for  such  materials  into  Germany.  Ah,  but  it  will  be  said 
that  It  IS  contrary  to  the  embargo  law  to  permit  exports  to  a  neutral 
country  for  reexport  to  a  belligerent  country.  How  can  we  deter- 
mine these  facts  during  war?  It's  impossible.  But  If  we  could 
determine  these  facts,  what  would  there  be  to  prevent  Russia  and 
Italy  from  retaining  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
that  we  sent  and  sending  into  Germany  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  of  their  own  manufacture?  Is  the  President  to 
declare  that  Ru.ssia  is  in  a  state  of  war  so  as  to  bring  in  force  and 
effect  the  Embargo  Act  befnre  Great  Britain  and  France  make  such 
a  declaration?  It  would  probably  be  considered  as  a  very  unneutral 
and  unfriendly  act.  Certainly  no  such  declaration  could  be  made 
with  regard  to  Italy.  Germ.any  has  an  opportunity  to  obstruct  on 
the  high  s-nus  arms,  am.muintion.  and  Implements  of  war  imported 
by  Great  Britain  and  France.  Great  Britain  and  France  have  no 
opportunity  to  intercept  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
moving  either  from  Russia  or  to  Italy  Into  Germany.  But  how 
about  the  small  peaceful  countries  of  the  world?  They  have  few 
factories  for  the  manufacture  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war.  T'ney  have  depended  upon  international  law  to  be 
able  to  purchase  such  material  from  neutral  countries  when  war  Is 
brought  to  them  Is  not  the  helplessness  of  the  small,  peaceful 
countries  of  Europe  now  apparent?  This  country  cannot  remain 
neutral  so  long  as  the  Embargo 'Act  remains  on  our  statute  books. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has  no  intention  of  permitting 
cur  country  to  become  involved  in  that  European  war.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  Intends  to  remove  every  cause  that  might 
impel  it  to  declare  war.  If  a  belligerent  country  Imposes  upon  vis 
by  conducting  warfare  in  our  coastal  waters,  we  will  repel  such 
impasltions.  It's  not  necessary  that  we  go  any  further.  If  by  rea- 
son of  these  acts  of  safety  upon  the  part  of  our  Government  any 
government  were  so  foolish — and  I  do  not  believe  any  government 
would  be  foolish — as  to  declare  war  against  us.  It  would  not  injure 
us  but  it  would  eventually  destroy  the  government  that  made  such 
declaration.  Our  strategy  would  not  be  to  send  our  soldiers  to  fight 
abroad.  We  would  conquer  through  our  economic  and  financial 
power  and  through  our   indomitable  Navy. 
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OF 


HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  BARKLEY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  notable  address  delivered 


by  the  President  of  th^  United  Slates  on  the  evening  of 
September  3,  1039,  following  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in 
Europe.  The  address  was  broadcast  throughout  the  Nation. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Tonight  my  .-itngle  duty  is  to  speiik  to  the  whole  of  America. 

Ur.til  4;:W  thi.s  morning;  I  had  hoped  ui;ainst  hope  that  ?omo 
miracle  would  prevent  a  devastatlni:  war  In  Europe  and  bring  to  ;in 
end  the  Invasion  of  Poland  by  Ciermany 

For  4  long  years  a  succe.-sion  of  actual  wars  and  constant  crise.s 
have  shaken  the  entire  world  and  have  threatened  In  each  case  to 
bring  on  the  gigantic  conflict  wlach  is  today  unhappily  a  fad. 

It  is  right  that  I  should  recall  to  your  minds  the  consistent  and 
at  times  succes^sful  efforts  of  your  Government  In  these  crises  to 
throw  the  full  w.^ight  of  the  United  St.ites  into  the  cause  of  peace. 
In  spite  of  spreading  wars  I  th.lnk  that  we  have  every  right  and  every 
reason  to  mountain  as  a  national  policy  the  fundamental  moral. ties, 
the  teachings  of  religion,  and  the  continuation  of  efforts  to  restore 
peace — for  some  day.  Ihounh  the  time  may  be  uisiant,  we  can  be  of 
even  greater  help  to  a  crippled  humanity. 

It  is  right,  too.  to  point  out  that  the  unfortunate  events  of  these 
recent  years  have  been  ba-^ed  on  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of 
force.  And  it  seems  to  me  clear,  even  at  the  outbrp;ik  of  this  ^;n  at 
war.  that  th.e  influence  of  America  should  be  consistent  in  pi-rking 
for  humanity  a  lin.il  p',\iec  winch  will  eliminate,  as  far  as  it  is  pos- 
sible to  do  so.  the  continued  use  of  force  between  natii-ns. 

It  is.  of  course,  impossible  to  predict  the  future.  I  have  my  con- 
stant stream  nf  information  Ironi  AmiTicaii  represent atnes  and 
Other  sources  throughout  the  world.  Ynu.  the  people  of  th.s  covm- 
try.  are  receiving  news  through  your  radios  and  your  newspapers  at 
every  hour  of  the  day. 

You  are,  I  believe,  the  most  enlichtened  and  the  best  informed 
people  in  all  the  world  at  this  miunent  You  are  subjected  to  no 
censorship  of  news,  and  I  want  to  add  that  your  Government  luuj 
no  information  which  it  has  any  thou-:ht  of  %vithholdin«  fium  you. 

At  the  same  time,  as  I  told  my  pre.ss  conference  on  FYuiay.  it  :s 
of  the  blithest  importance  that  the  press  and  the  radio  use  the 
utmost  caution  to  discrinnnate  between  actual  verified  fact  on  the 
one  hand,  and  mere  rumor  on  the  other. 

I  can  add  to  that  by  saying  that  I  hope  the  people  of  thl.s  coun- 
try will  also  discriminate  most  carefully  between  news  and  rumor. 
Do  not  believe  of  necessity  everything  you  hear  or  read.  Check  up 
on  it  first. 

You  must  master  at  the  outset  a  simple  but  unalterable  fact  In 
modern  foreign  relations.  When  peace  has  been  broken  anywhere, 
peace  of  all  countries  everywhere  is  m  ciaat^er. 

It  is  easy  for  you  and  me  to  shrug  our  shoulders  and  say  that 
conflicts  taking  place  thou.ands  of  mihs  from  the  continental 
United  States,  and.  indeed,  the  whole  American  Homi.-phere — do 
not  seriously  aflect  the  Americas,  and  that  all  the  United  States 
has  to  do  is  to  ignore  them  and  go  about  our  own  business.  Pas- 
sionately though  we  may  desire  detachment,  v^e  are  fo.-ced  to  realize 
that  every  word  that  comes  through  the  air.  every  ship  that  saiLs 
the  sea,  every  battle  that  is  foufrht  does  affect  the  .American  future. 

Let  no  man  or  woman  thoughtle.s.^ly  or  falsely  talk  of  America 
sending  its  armies  to  Eurup,-an  fields.  At  this  moment  there  is 
being  prepared  a  proclamation  of  American  neutrality.  This 
would  have  been  done  even  if  there  had  been  no  neutrality  statute 
on  the  books,  for  this  proclamation  is  in  accordance  with  inter- 
national law  and  with  American  policy. 

This  will  be  followed  by  a  proclamation  required  by  the  exi.sting 
Neutrality  Act.  I  trust  that  in  the  days  to  ct  me  our  iieutrallty  can 
be  made  a  true  neutrality. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  the  people  of  this  country, 
with  the  best  information  in  the  world,  think  things  throufcjh'. 
The  most  dangerous  enemies  of  American  peace  are  thnse  who, 
without  well-rounded  information  on  the  whole  broad  subject  of 
tht-  past,  the  present,  and  the  future,  undertake  to  speak  with 
atithority.  to  talk  in  terms  of  glit'ering  generalities  to  give  to  the 
Nation  assurances  or  prophecies  which  are  of  little  present  or  future 
value. 

I  myself  cannot  and  do  not  prophesy  the  course  of  events  abroad, 
and  the  reason  is  that  because  I  have  of  necessity  such  a  complete 
picture  of  what  is  going  on  in  every  part  of  the  world.  I  dcj  not 
dare  to  do  so.  And  the  other  reas(.n  is  that  I  think  it  is  honest 
for  me  to  be  honest  with  the  people  of  the  United  States. 

I  cannot  prophesy  the  immediate  economic  effect  of  this  new 
war  on  our  Nation,  but  I  do  say  that  no  American  has  the  moral 
right  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  either  of  his  fellow  citizens  or  of 
the  men,  women,  and  children  who  are  living  and  dying  in  the 
n'iidst  of  war  in  Europe. 

Some  things  we  do  know.  Most  of  us  In  the  United  States  believe 
in  spiritual  values.  Most  of  us,  regardless  of  what  church  we 
belong  to.  believe  in  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament -a  great 
teaching,  which  opposes  itself  to  the  use  of  force,  of  armed  force, 
of  marching  armies  and  falling  bombs.  The  overwhelming  masses 
of  our  people  seek  peace — peace  at  home,  and  the  kind  of  peace  In 
other  lands  which  will  not  Jeopardize  peace  at  home. 

We  have  certain  ideas  and  Ideals  of  national  safety  and  we  must 
act  to  pre.serve  that  safety  today  and  to  preserve  the  safety  of  our 
children  in  future  years. 

That  safety  is  and  will  be  bound  up  with  the  .safety  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  of  the  seas  adjacent  thereto.  "We  .seek 
to  keep  war  from  our  firesides  by  keeping"  war  from  comlni'  to  the 
America-s.  For  that  we  have  historic  precedent  that  goes  back  to 
the  days  of  the  administration  of  President  George  Washington.     It 
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Is  serious  enough  and  tragic  enough  to  everv  American  family  In 
every  SUite  in  the  Union  to  live  in  a  world  that  is  torn  by  wars  on 
other  cci-.tinenis.  Today  they  affect  every  American  home.  It  Is 
our  national  duty  to  use  every  effort  to  keep  them  out  of  the 
Americas. 

And  at  this  time  let  me  make  the  simple  plea  that  partisanship 
and  -semshnese  be  adjourned,  and  that  national  unity  be  the 
thought  that  underlies  all  others. 

Ihis  Nation  will  remain  a  neutral  nation,  but  I  cannot  ask  that 
every  American  remain  neutral  in  thought  as  well.  Even  a  neutral 
has  a  ri^ht  to  take  account  of  facts.  Even  a  neutral  cannot  be 
asked  to  close  his  mind  or  his  conscience. 

I  have  said — not  once,  but  many  times — that  I  have  seen  war  and 
that  I  hate  war.     I  say  that  again  and  again. 

I  hope  the  United  States  will  keep  out  cf  this  war.  I  believe  that 
It  will.  And  I  give  you  assurances  that  every  effort  of  your  Gov- 
ernment will  be  directed  toward  that  end. 

As  long  as  it  remains  withm  irv  power  to  prevent,  there  will  be 
no  black-cut  of  peace  in  the  United  States. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OK  WEST  VIEGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 


LETTER  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Instrtcd  in  the  Recop.d  a  letter  I  have  written  in  regard  to  the 
proposed  Neutrality  Act. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

United  St.4tes  Senate, 
CoMMrrTFE  ON  Education  and  Labor. 

De*r  Friend:  West  Virginians  may  be  sure  that  I  will  not  cast 
my  vote  in  the  Senate  to  take  us  into  war  either  throuph  the  front 
or  tack  door  No  issue  since  I  have  been  In  public  life  affects  me 
nic.-e  dec  ply  than  this  one  we  are  now  confronting.  I  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  strict  neutrality. 

I  hav  co:,demncd  and  do  condemn  nazi-ism,  fascism,  commu- 
nism and  all  other  isms  which  run  counter  to  Americanism.  We 
must  not  let  our  prejudices,  our  dislikes,  dlcUte  a  course  that  will 
take  us  h!to  this  conflict.  As  Colonel  Lindbergh  said:  "We  are 
lL!-:e.y  to  lose  a  million  men,  possibly  several  million — the  best  of 
American  youth."  He  meant  your  sons,  your  friends,  your 
neig)ibcrs. 

To  those  who  want  us  to  take  sides.  I  say,  let  them  be  sincere. 
They  can  ofTei  thdr  services  to  the  country  of  their  choice.  Do  not 
have  them  sit  back  in  comfort  and  ask  others  to  die  in  ghastly 
"No  Man's  Land."  Lei  them  go  if  they  want  to  but  do  not  let  them 
try  to  force  others.  Be  careful  of  those  who  want  to  help  other 
na'icns  but  who  will  stay  at  home  as  $l-a-year  men  or  who  are 
iiK  lli'lblc  to  serve  m  the  Army. 

The  President  in  his  speech  to  Congress  wants  us  to  get  profits 
from  salts  to  the  bcliiserents.     He  said: 

"From  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to 
u.s  In  sending  all  mainer  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final 
prcc<<ss:ng  there  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by 
doing  it  here?  Incidentally,  and  again  from  the  material  point  of 
view,  by  such  employment  we  automatically  aid  our  own  national 
defense." 

Yet,  in  a  speech  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  in  August  1936,  the  Picsi- 
dent  srid; 

■  It  is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
the  Congress  would,  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American 
ciilz.  ns." 

He  now  desires  to  repeal  the  very  measure  that  reduced  such  war 
profits.     The  President  continued: 

"Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  Immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it 
produces  disaster.  It  was  the  protspect  of  war  profits  that  made 
our  farmers  In  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should  never 
have  been  plowed,  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle. 
Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  in  the  dust 
storms  which  have  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

"It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry  and  a  price  level 
BO  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was   destroyed. 

"Nevertheless,  If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  who,  seeking  Immediate  riches — fool's 
gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 


"They  would  tell  you — and.  unfortunately,  their  Tlewg  would 
get  wide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and 
that  and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed 
of  America  would  all  find  work.  They  would  tell  you  that  If  they 
could  extend  credit  to  warring  nations  that  credit  would  be  used  tn 
the  United  States  to  btiild  homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 
They  wotild  tell  you  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

"It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  It  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans,  I  fear  to  look  beyond — to  realize  that  inevitable 
penalties,  the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning,  that  comes  from  a  false 
pi-osperity.  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come, 
would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americana  who  love 
peace. 

'Tf  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will 
answer — must  an«wer — 'We  choose  peace.'  " 

What  better  argument  against  cash  and  carry?  Build  our  pros- 
perity on  war!  Build  our  prosperity  on  the  dead,  wounded  and 
shell-shocked  youth  of  the  world!  They  say  we  can  make  a  profit. 
Profit  for  whom?  Not  for  the  bovs  who  go  Into  the  trenches  as 
cannon  fodder  for  a  dollar  a  day.  You  hear  it  said,  "We  cant  stay 
out."  Why?  We  can  stay  out.  We  cant  if  we  are  going  to  chase 
profits.  The  choice  is  clear — jwofits  or  peace.  1  cast  my  lot  with 
those  who  want  peace. 

What  does  this  profit  mean?  Profits  for  days,  depressions  for 
years.  Pool's  gold,  the  President  said  in  1936.  Why  is  it  different 
In  1939? 

Let's  have  a  strong  national  defense,  powerf\il  enough  to  protect 
us  from  all  foes,  but  let's  make  our  line  of  defense  on  the  American 
hemisphere — not  Jn  Europe  and  Asia. 

Cash  and  carry.  Cash  for  whom?  Not  the  average  American 
but  cash  for  a  chosen  few.  The  American  boys  will  follow  the 
American  munitions  into  the  trenches.  We  cannot  afford  to  be- 
come Intematlcnal  gun  peddlers. 

I,  for  one,  will  not  cast  my  vote  for  a  plan  that  means  Inter- 
vention in  the  quarrels  and  wars  of  Europe.  I  will  not  cast  my 
vote  for  our  entrance  into  this  war,  either  through  the  front  or 
back  door. 

Sincerely, 

^ Rush  D.  Holt. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  28.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM    THE    PARSONS    (KANS.)    SUN 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  in  the  Record  some  editorial  expressions  from  my  own 
newspaper  relating  to  the  subject  of  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Parsons  (Kans.)   Sun  of  August  11,  1939] 

KEEPING   OUT  OF  WAR 

If  a  Senator  can  judge  from  his  mail,  there  are  more  people 
Interested  in  "keeping  the  United  States  out  of  war"  than  any  other 
question.  At  lca?t  I  have  received  more  letters  and  petitions  upon 
that  subject  than  any  other. 

Taken  all  together  the  opinions  expressed  make  a  queer  collec- 
tion, full  of  inconsistencies.  Some  of  those  who  WTite  earnestly 
urge  that  the  Congress  vote  to  keep  the  peace,  but  they  want  some- 
body to  lick  Hitler  and  or  Japan.  So  do  I.  I  don't  care  who  hcks 
either  or  both  of  them,  but  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  help  do  It  and, 
at  the  same  time,  stay  out  of  war.  Or  how  we  can  take  sides,  even 
before  a  European  conflict  may  break  out  and  not  finally  be  drawn 
into  war. 

We  are  part  of  the  big  world,  of  course.  And  the  world  Is  not  so 
big  as  it  used  to  be,  from  the  viewpoint  of  communication,  which 
has  become  Instantaneous,  and  of  tran.sportation,  which  has  been 
so  quickened  as  to  bring  us  close  together.  Maybe  we  Just  can't 
stay  out  of  these  wars  and  threats  of  wars,  but  at  least  I  want  to  try 
to  do  so.  If  we  could  settle  all  the  questions  once  and  for  all  time 
by  engaging  In  a  war  it  might  be  worth  while.  At  least  we  could 
consider  the  Idea.  We  went  into  a  great — the  greatest  of  all  wars, 
once  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy"  and  did  nothing  of 
the  kind.  Bo  I'm  reluctant  to  even  edge  Into  situations  on  the 
other  sides  of  oceans  and  of  the  world.  And  that  is  Just  the  effect 
that  would  come  from  following  the  suggestions  of  a  majority  of 
the  letters  s  Senator  receives — even  If  the  writer  did  not  desire  it  so. 
The  trouble  Is  that  the  writers  do  not  follow  through  on  the  Im- 
plications of  their  written  words. 

President  Roosevelt  had  a  quarrel  with  Congress  about  laws 
concerning  neutrality,  and   at  Hyde  Park  this   week  petulantly 
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charged  the  Cnnerr??  with  toyins  with  the  fate  of  PTmc  billion 
and  a  half  of  people.  Quite  "a  lot.  At  lea.-^t  half  the  people  of 
the  world. 

The  trotihle  with  otir  Pr'-r-idrnt  i=  that  he  lock^;  upon  his  own 
notion?  as  final  and  indisputable.  The  ron-:re5.s  doe.^  not  concede 
that.  There  were  a  dozen  bills  or  resolutions  introduced  into  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress  this  last  so.-sion.  Finally,  a  Joint  resclu- 
tinn  was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  State  which  rcfl.-'CtPd  the 
Roosevelt  administration  pchcy.  It  was  termed  a  •neutrality" 
measure.  It  was  nothing  of  the  kind.  It  was  a  •'Fresidenrial 
di.scretion"  bill.  As  the  Chris*:ian  Science  M.^nitor  (incidentally 
about  the  fairest,  ablest,  and  most  impartial  commentator  on 
domestic  and  world  pontics )  accurately  stated,  "that  anyone  who 
waded  throueii  the  Bloom  rosclutinn  (and  the  writer  didi  came 
out  with  the  feclmc;  that  it  was  a  measure  inTnded  to  give 
whomever  was  President  virtually  unlimired  di.-creticn  in  the 
conduct  of  f.-reign  atTairs  during  a  period  of  war  in  foreign 
counfics."  The  so-called  Bloom  bill,  written  in  the  State  De- 
partment and  backed  bv  the  President,  was  just  that.  The  House 
of  Representatives  would  not  take  it  as  introduced  and  iho  Senate 
would  not  have  received  and  passed  it  I'lad  the  Hutise  done  so. 
When  it  came  to  the  Senate  in  amended  form,  with  wh'.ch  the 
Senate  did  not  completely  agree,  it  was  laid  over  until  the  next 
Fcssion. 

The  trouble  with  President  Rocsevelt  is  that  he  wan^s  complete 
authoritv  to  do  as  he  chooses  if  a  war  breal:s  out  in  Etircp-:".  He 
will  not  be  piven  that  deL'ree  of  auUionty  or  discretion.  Both 
Houses  of  Congress  are  determined  upon  that.  Rightly  or  wrongly, 
the  Congress  has  other  ideas  upon  that  subject.  The  Constitu- 
tion gives  the  last  word  to  Congress,  not  the  President,  find  the 
latter  is  to  exercise  the  power  and  carry  out  the  policy  laid  down 
by  the  legislative  body. 

And  the  Congresi.^  intends  to  do  just  that — whether  President 
Roosevelt  likes  it  or  not.  Under  existing  law  he  could,  in  his 
discretion,  l.avc  found  a  sta'e  of  war  existing,  even  though  un- 
declared, be'wfen  China  and  Japan  any  time  this  last  year  or 
6o — which  automatically  wctUd  have  cut  off  export  of  munitions 
of  war.  and.  perhaps,  some  war  matvTials.  Hp  did  not  choose  to 
exert  that  discretionary  power.  I  am  not  quarreling  with  him 
for  not  doing  so.     Maybe  it  was  better  to  do  as  we  have  done. 

But.  in  the  fac  of  such  facts,  the  Congress  does  not  like  the 
President  to  scold  it  and  lay  all  respcnsibih'y  on  its  shoulders 
Just  becaus"  it  would  not  enact  a  new  law  which  would  give  him 
almost  complete  authority  to  do  as  he  ^hould  choose.  And  m  that 
conclusion  I  agree.     I  helped  to  reach  it. 

Clyde  M    Rfed. 


[Frcm   the  Parsons    (Kans.")    Sun  of  August   12,   1939] 
wii.fT  IS  NErTR.^Lr^Y '' 

Sometimes  I  have  trouble  in  making  tip  my  mind  whether  I 
dislike  Hitler  or  the  Japs  the  more.  Japan  is  savage  and  bar- 
barous in  its  attack  upon  China,  bur  one  can  account  for  Japan. 
Maybe  somebody  can  fairly  apprai.'^  Hitler — bur  I  can't.  I  thought 
at  first  that  he  was  a  "snake  doctor"  sort  and  would  soon  blow  up. 
He  obviously  isn't  the  first,  and  he  hasn't  as  yet  blown  up.  So  I 
was  m.istaken  in  my  early  estimate.  So  let  us  discuss  Hitler  as  a 
phenomenon   which   very  much   disturbs   the  world 

In  apprnisiiig  Hitler  one  must  first  consider  that  France  and 
Frrnch  continental  European  policy  gave  him  his  chance  and 
made  it  p,:ssible  for  him  to  do  what  he  has  done.  The  Versaille.-, 
Tiraty  was  an  impossible  thing.  Realist-  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau  helped  themselves  while  idealist  Woodrow  Wilson  had 
his  head  in  the  clouds.  That  is  where  the  present  condition  in 
Europe  stems  from. 

France  made  a  series  of  military  and  financial  alliances  with  a 
ring  of  small  countries  around  Germany  that  gave  it  almost  com- 
plet.^  crntrol  of  continental  Europe  (France  furnishing  the  money). 
The  German  Government  in  the  years  following  the  Versailles 
blunder  or  crime  was  choked  to  death,  and  the  Germai^s  were 
Fhamed  by  repression  and  humiliated  through  being  treated  as  an 
Inf. -nor  people,  all  for  the  glory  and  what  the  French  thought  was 
necessary  to  their  .security  of  France.  Great  Britain  had  its 
doubts  of  that  policy,  but  it  had  grabbed  off.  with  the  consent 
and  aid  of  France,  all  that  it  wanted,  and  so  it  kept  still. 

What  Hitler  has  since  done  to  France.  Great  Britain,  and  to 
Europe  is  pknty  and  then  some.  Not  since  Napoleon  has  Europe 
ee-'U  so  dominant  a  figure,  and  it  mu-t  be  said  for  Hitler  that  he 
has  aocompiished  his  ends  without  war.  while  the  great  Napoleon 
made  the  whole  of  Europe  a  held  of  battle. 

Now — 

Has  the  United  States  of  America  a  duty  to  take  tip  the  burden 
and  ^'o  to  war.  for  that  would  be  the  outcome,  to  mend  the  damage 
done  by  stup.d  and  shcrt-sighted  policifs  of  Great  Britain  and 
France?  Selfish  policies,  also.  At  no  time  was  either  nation  ever 
tiilnking  about  anything  except  its  immediate  interests.  Certainly 
tV.ey  gave  us  no  thought  while  all  this  was  being  done.  France 
Us.d  enough  money  to  finance  its  continental  all'cs  to  have  made  a 
part  payment,  at  least,  upon  its  debt  to  the  Uiiited  States  of  Amer- 
ica. Great  Bri'ain  refused  to  get  excited  abotit  the  rape  of  Man- 
chuiia  by  Japan,  back  in  19.31.  while  the  United  States  of  America, 
throti:;h  Hoover  and  Stimscn.  almost  got  us  into  war.  Great  Britain 
Is  now  greatly  concerned  about  the  As.atic  situation — &ome  8  years 
too  late. 

Is  it  up  to  the  United  States  of  America  to  mend  blunders  of 
tinndity  or  short -sii;htedness,  or  both? 

My  answer,  in  both  and  all  such  situations,  is.  "No."  Europe  has 
beon  fighting  over  boundary  lines  and  power  policies  and  trade 


spheres  and  racial  jealousies  for  a  thousand  years.  It  will  be  doing 
so  for  the  next  thousand  years,  so  far  as  anyone  now  ran  say. 
There  is  no  essential  dilTerence  between  the  present  secjuence  of 
events  and  the  results  than  can  be  found  a  .score  or  maybe  oO  times 
in  the  last  10  centuries  of  European  history.  Only  tlie  names  of 
the  actors  are  different. 

I'm  not  a  pacifist.  I'm  not  even  an  isolationist.  I  know  quite  a 
ntimber  of  good  people  who  are  honestly  one  or  the  other  I'm 
willing  for  the  United  States  of  America  to  defend  itself  and  do 
whatever  is  wise  for  us  to  do  and  help  the  peace  of  the  world — aa 
much  as  we  can. 

But  I'm  not  willing  to  send  American  hnvs  across  the  sea — either 
the  Atlantic  or  the  Pacific — if  we  can  avcd  it.  And  I  *hink  we 
can  if  we  will  attend  to  our  own  business.  Of  course,  if  we  give 
way  to  a  desire  to  engage  In  j)ower  politics  of  either  Europe  or  Asia 
or  allow  our  emotions  to  control  our  foreltrn  policy,  we  will  get 
into  war  Make  no  m.istake  about  that.  But,  as  I  taid  before,  not 
with  my  vote  in  the  Senate. 

Clyde  M.  Reed. 


[Fi-cm  the  Parsons  (Kans  )  Sun  cf  August  23,  1939] 
"rowTR  politics"  in  rrr.orE 

Tlie  c'd  game  cf  "power  politics"  goes  on  in  Europe.  Events  of 
the  l.is:  48  hours  have  developed  some  poissible  new  combinations 
and,  maybe,  put  some  of  the  elder  ones  Into  the  rii.-.card.  But  there 
IS  no  Chang''  in  eith-^r  principle  or  practice.  The  plivers  are  the 
sime.  The  game  is  like  it  ha;;  been  jjlayed  fur  a  tlaausand  years. 
Only  thc»  nam^s  cf  the  actors  and  the  particular  way  of  grouping 
and   moving   the  pawns  are  d  ITc'ei^t 

Ru^-sia  star'led  the  world  Bui  -his  little  country  ^.^w^p;  p -r  in 
this  cohmin  Monda.y.  12  hours  ah-ad  cf  the  puollc  ann  un;  ■  rnent 
cf  the  Soviet -Nazi  agreement,  sugge'-ted  that  maybe  the  British 
and  French  m.ilitary  staffs  had  got  to  Moscow  tcx)  late.  We  had  no 
Insidj  information.  Certainly  th'^re  was  uncertainty  about  wlxat 
IJtissia  miL'ht  do. 

Rf'aders  of  history  know  that  th(  re  was  a  time  wlien  FVance.  Eig- 
land.  and  R\i.ssia  were  cnemus  T"n<--  Bm^h  and  FreiKh  f.'UL'hi  the 
Ru.ssians  in  the  Crim.ean  War  Then  France  made  a  pact  with 
Rusua.  although  It  was  still  the  enemy  of  Britain.  But  in  the 
World  War  the  three  nations  fcu.;ht  on  the  same  .-ide 

Italy  was  one  of  the  triple  alliance.  Germatiy  and  Austria  being 
the  other  members,  before  the  Great  War  But  Ita'y  went  over  to 
the  oth^r  side  during  the  war.  France  and  Great  Britain  double- 
crcs^ed  Itaiy  in  the  Versailles  Treaty  arrangements  Italy  has  been, 
na'urally,  sore  ever  since.     Mu  sohni  joined  up  with  H.tler. 

Hitler  and  Miusclmi  have  rung  all  the  changes  on  th.'ir  "anti- 
Communist"  pact.  They  have  blazoned  their  dislike  cf  Russia  and 
the  i:resent  Ru;-sian  economic  system  to  the  world  d.iy  in  and  day 
cu*  ler  years.  They  have  pretended  to  be  the  "jToteclcr"  of 
western  Europe  against  communism  Now  they  join  up  with  it — ■ 
as  present  information  goes  (This  is  written  Tuesday  evening, 
after  the  days  news  is  in.  What  another  day  will  bring  is  quite 
another  and  uncertain  thing  ) 

For  cjuite  a  long  period  Great  Britain  and  Japan  were  allies.  In 
recent  years  they  have  become  enemies.  Today  the  Japs  hate  the 
British  more  than  th'^y  do  any  other  peopl,-  — and  show  it. 

One  could  write  along  this  line  mentioning  the  changing  lines  of 
the  quarrels  of  Europe,  of  the  shifting  alliances,  of  the  varli  us 
combinations  almost  without  end  But  what's  the  use'  Anyone 
who  reads  history  knows  abru'  these  things  Tlie  only  occasion 
for  any  wonder  is  '.\hen  anybody  in  this  ci.mitrv  thinks  we  sheuld 
Undertake  to  play  any  part  in  European  "power  politics."  Tlie 
trouble  is  that  some  people  do  think  "^o,  and  some  of  these  people 
are  in  high  places  of  au'hority.  Such  mrn  and  women  are  using 
their  emotions  and  not  their  reasoning  power  or  a  knowledge  of 
history. 

Tlie  best  and  only  real  friend  that  the  United  States  of  America 
has  so  far  as  European  boundary  line  and  racial  disputes  are 
concerned  is  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  is  3.000  miles  wide  and  will 
keep  us  cut  of  Etiropean  qu.irrels  if  we  will  only  let  it  do  so  The 
writer  favors  u^it.g  our  best  protector  for  all  it  is  worth  In  the 
light  of  the  la.'t  week,  the  last  year,  th.e  last  20  years,  where  is  there 
room  for  any  hope  that  we  have  any  dtity  to  participate  in  the 
"power  politics"  of  Etircpe;  have  any  possiblf>  gain  from  doing  so; 
cculd  possibly  keep  out  of  war  if  we  did  Interfere  on  either  side? 

Great  Britain  and  France,  world  empires,  are  differently  situated. 
They  have  dilTerent  interests  from  the  United  States  of  America, 
play  their  hand  differently  because  they  have  different  cards. 
France  in  recent  years  h.is  been  a  lot  mo'-"  realistic  and  sensible 
vrhere  its  own  intrrens  ar-e  concerned  th.m  has  Great  Britain.  The 
foreign  policy  of  the  British  for  10  vears  has  been  feeble,  unwi.-^e, 
not  to  say  stupid.  Between  th:).se  two  cotmtries  since  the  Ver.saillea 
Treaty  was  signed  Eurojie  has  been  brought  into  its  present  con- 
dition. 

It  is  not  our  quarrel — any  part  cf  It.  There  is  no  pain  for  us  to 
take  any  hand  in  any  deu'ree  or  choose  up  sides  as  betwen  combi- 
nations cf  nations  which  change  as  do  the  "power"  combinations 
of  Europe.  We  must  have  none  of  it.  In  that  way,  and  in  that 
way  only,  can  we  keep  out  of  war. 

Clyde  M    Reed. 


[From  the  Parsons  (Kans  1  Sun  of  Augu^^t  26.  1939] 

THE   DRUMS   OF  WAR 

The  drums  of  war  are  sounding  again  in  E\ircpe.  Another  of  those 
periodical  outbreaks  because  of  boundary  lines  is  oceurring.  Ag.iin 
It  is  the  desire  of  a  ruler  to  agtTr.indiz."  himself  first,  and  secondly, 
his  cotuitry.    Adolf  Hitler,  only  so  recently  au  Austrlau  hous^  painter, 
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ncv,r  the  unpredictRble  dl^*ator  of  Germarv  and  the  Germ?n  race 
Is  loosing  forces  that  may  possibly  eneulf  all  Europe  before  peace  cari 
again  cone.  As  th.i^  is  written  what  are  called  "fiashes"  in  n-^ws- 
ppp'T  ofTices  are  ro.mmg  from  various  plaecs  across  the  Atlantic. 
They  are  the  flr.st  sparks  of  what  may  be  a  great  conflagration.  Only 
the  hoxirs  to  follow  thif  writing  will  tell  the  tale. 

This  i'^  one  of  the  age-old  boundary-line  quanels.  They  have  been 
happening  in  Eurr.pe  for  a  thousand  years.  Tliey  may  be  happening 
for  the  nert  thousand  years — so  far  ep  the  write"r  can  tell.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  atirude  cf  any  of  the  powers  of  Europe  to  give 
hope  th3t  al!  of  them  are  not  as  selfish,  sordid,  and  short-sighted  as 
they  always  have  b-'-en  That  includes  Great  Britain  and  France,  the 
fo-c!illed  democracies  if  forced  to  take  sides,  the  writer  would 
prefer  them  to  their  enemies,  but  the  United  States  of  America  will 
rot  take  sides  In  the  war.  dirwnlv  or  Indirectly,  with  the  WTiter's 
vot.^  in  the  Senate.    But  he  is  only  1  of  06. 

T\«,enty-five  years  ago  this  month  a  war  that  became  the  World 
War  began.  The  United  States  entered  in  1917.  In  the  intervening 
period  we  had  sold  one  side  great  quantities  of  supplies:  our  muni- 
tion fac'ories  were  humming;  Great  Britain.  France,  and  their  allied 
countries  cwed  us  great  sums:  cur  cltl^tns  had  traveled  on  armed 
forciin  ships,  some  of  which  were  attacked  and  sunk;  our  own  com- 
mercial Vessels  traveled  throurh  the  war  zones  carrying  supplies, 
ponietim.rs  to  neutra's  sometinies  to  fce'.he^ren's;  Eome  of  them  were 
sunk:  our  country  was  flooded  with  propaefnda  from  every  Cf.nceiv- 
abie  source;  our  President  was  constantly  writing  notes  instead  of 
keeping  our  citizens  i.fl  of  foreign  sh.ps  and  cur~'own  ships  out  of 
sea  uar  zones. 

Our  emotions  were  being  constantly  whipped  up  until  finallv  an 
cvcrv.-hclrning  demand  cf  the  country  took  us  into  war.  The  men 
in  Congrc5;s— Srnate  and  House — wlio  voted  against  going  into  the 
war  were  almost  ostracized  Ordinary  criticism  was  not  enough  in 
those  days  cf  frensy.  We  were  told  that  a  war  was  being  fought  "to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 

That  was  a  first  experience  for  this  country.  There  is  always  a 
"first  time."  and  any  man.  woman,  or  nation  may  fairly  be  allowed 
one  mistake.     Tliat  was  cur  mistake  as  a  nation. 

This  time  we  should  know  better.  There  is  no  war  for  or  against 
"democracy'  now  imminent.  It  is  a  war  over  boundary  lines  and 
being  fought  by  rival  "powers"  for  their  own  selfish  ends.  No  one 
of  them  is  concerned  about  us — or  our  interests. 

If  war  comes,  there  will  be  floods  of  propaganda  loosed  again 
Once  more  our  factr.rics  will  have  a  chance  to  run  day  and  n'ght 
(if  the  war  lasts  long  enough).  But  this  time  we  have  the  les'^on 
of  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  light  our  way.  This  is  not  the  "first 
time."     This  time,  if  we  get  Into  war,  we  cannot  make  any  exctLse. 

The  writer's  creed  Is  quite  simple.  It  Is  in  the  words  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin  "to  attend  to  our  own  business."  That,  In  the 
writer's  opinion.  Includes: 

Avoid  taking  sides;  avoid  trying  to  pick  out  "aggressor"  and  dis- 
criminate against  any  nation  as  such;  keep  our  citizens  ofl^  foreign 
vessels,  except  as  they  travel  at  their  own  risk;  keep  our  commercial 
vessels  cut  of  sea  war  ?oncs.  except  they  enter  at  their  own  peril; 
for  anything  that  we  sell  to  any  combatant,  potential  war  supplies 
or  articles  of  peaceful  conunerce.  collect  In  cash  at  our  own  ports 
and  require  that  the  title  pass  in  those  ports  and  that  such  things 
b<'  transported  by  the  purchaser  at  his  risk. 

Doing  those  things  will,  the  writer  believes,  keep  us  out  of  war 
Doing  them  would  have  done  so  in  1916  and  1917.  We  didn't  do 
thtm.     We  were  drawn  into  the  war. 

I  am  for  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  defense  of  America,  but 
not  one  dollar  to  lend,  or  give,  any  European  nation  engaged  in 
war.  Either  in  a  special  or  the  coming  regular  session,  my  vote  will 
be  cast  to  carry  out  the  policy  outlined  above.  At  the  end  of  the 
last  sesnon  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  held  those  be- 
liefs. Possibly  propaganda  and  waves  of  emotion  may  change  some 
Members.  I  do  not  know.  But  I  repeat  here  my  pledge  to  my 
fellow  citizens  of  Kansas  that  I  will  not  vote  to  send  an  American 
soldier  aero.-*  the  sea  to  fight  over  a  European  boundary  line 
No  matter  what  other  men  may  do,  that  I  will  not  do. 

Clyde  M.  Reed. 

[From  the  Parsons   (Kans.)   Sun  of  September  19,  1939] 

THE  SPECIAL  SESSION 

Day  after  tomorrow  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  will  meet 
In  extraordinary  session.  President  Roosevelt  exercised  the  pre- 
rogative of  the  Executive  and  called  Congress  to  meet  at  noon 
Thursday  to  deal  with  foreign  policy  in  the  light  of  the  war  In 
Eurcpe. 

Most  of  the  dlsctission  among  citizens  In  general,  including  let- 
ters written  to  their  Senators  and  Members  of  Congress,  revolves 
around  whether  we  shall  retain  the  embargo  feature  of  the  present 
so-called  neutrality  law  or  go  to  a  cash-and-carry  svstem  of  mak- 
ing .-uppllcs  available  for  belligerent  nations.  The  interest  people 
take  Is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  168  letters  were  received  in  one 
morning's  mail  In  the  last  few  days,  about  80  of  which  were  written 
to  give  the  opinion  of  the  person  writing  on  a  neutrality  policy. 

De.splte  what  has  been  printed  In  the  newspapers  about  neutrality 
laws,  existing  and  proposed,  there  Is  much  confusion  In  the  minds 
of  people  who  write  and  people  who  come  to  talk  with  the  writer  of 
this  column.     Let  some  of  that  uncertainty  be  cleared  away. 

At  the  present  time  there  is  no  national  law  which  places  anv 
restriction  upon  the  sale  and  export  of  anything  to  any  foreign 
nation  except  "arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war."  That  is 
to  say.  rifles,  machine  guns,  cannon,  etc..  In  the  arms  classification; 
fhells.  shrapnel,  powder,  poison  gases,  bombs,  torpedoes,  grenades, 
etc.,  in  the  munitions  class;  vessels  of  war.  airplanes  designed  for 


war  purposes,  tanks,  armored  vehicles,  submarines,  etc..  In  the  imple- 
ments of  war  category.  When  a  state  of  war  is  declared,  these 
things  are  automatically  forbidden  to  be  exported  to  belligerents. 

Up  to  May  1.  1939,  there  was  a  provision  in  the  law  which  gave 
the  President  power  to  place  restrictions  upon  the  export  of  war 
materials  after  a  state  of  war  had  been  found  to  exist.  These 
materials  Included  petroleum,  steel,  iron,  coppvcr,  etc.  There  was 
no  absolute  or  automatic  embargo,  but  the  President,  In  his  dis- 
cretion, could  issue  a  proclamation  finding  a  state  of  war  existed 
In  which  case  their  export  would  be  unlawful.  President  Roosevelt 
has  never  used  that  di-scretionary  power  to  limit  sale  and  shipment 
of  such  materials  to  Japan. 

The   authority  over     materials"  given  the  President  expired  by 
limitation  May  1  of  this  year  and  was  not  extended.     Those  ma- 
terials are  open  to  export  without  restriction  at  the  present  time. 

There  is  no  time  limitation  as  to  the  embargo  on  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  Implements  of  war.  President  Roosevelt  wants  that 
embargo  removed  or  made  discretionary  with  him.  That  matter  of 
"discretion"  is  one  of  the  bitter  disputes  between  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt and  those  who  do  not  care  to  vest  unlimited  discretion  in  any 
President  of  any  party. 

The  people  who  WTite  to  or  talk  with  this  writer  mostly  assume- 
that  whether  the  United  Stat«s  of  America  stays  out  of  "or  enters 
the  war  now  raging  depends  greatly  upon  whether  we  continue 
the  present  embargo  feature  of  the  law  or  whether  a  "ca.sh  and 
carry"  system  is  substituted  therefor.  Congressional  and  other 
proponents  of  the  present  law  give  room  for  this  belief  with  their 
public  statements  and  speeches.  This  writer  does  not  subscribe 
to  that  view. 

It  is  the  firm  belief  of  this  writer  that  whether  the  United  States 
cf  America  enters  into  or  stays  out  of  the  present  war  depends 
not  upon  whether  we  keep  the  present  embargo  or  substitute  a 
cash-and-carry  provision  for  it,  but  upon  the  will  of  the  people  of 
this  country  and  their  elected  spokesmen  to  stay  out.  The  method 
of  exporting  what  we  do  export  is,  to  this  writer,  a  detail.  Im- 
portant detail  but  not  controlling.  There  Is  much  wild  talk  on 
both  sides  of  this  question. 

If  the  United  States  of  America,  through  Its  people  and  its  legis- 
lators, determines  to  stay  out,  and  has  the  will  to  stay  out.  In  spite 
of  propaganda  and  emotion,  we  will  stay  out  no  matter  whether 
we  operate  under  the  embargo  or  the  cash-and-carry  method.  'We 
can  get  In  or  can  stay  out  no  matter  which  plan  is  In  the  law. 

This  writer  leans  quite  definitely  to  the  cash-and-carry  method 
as  being  more  consistent  and  logical  national  policy  to  perma- 
nently follow.  But  not  because  he  thinks  that  either  policy  will 
put  us  in  or  keep  us  out  of  war.  That  depends  upon  what  we 
will  to  do. 

So  far  as  this  writer's  will  goes,  it  is  to  stay  out. 

Clyde   M.   Reed. 

Constitution  Sunday 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  OP  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DAVIS.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered  by  me  in   behalf   of  Constitution  Sunday  over  the 
Blue  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  September  16 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  observance  of  Constitution  Simday  has  come  out  of  an 
Increasing  realization  of  the  part  that  religion  bears  ab  the  funda- 
mental and  abiding  basis  of  government  in  otir  country.  The 
men  who  formulated  the  principles  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  represented  a  biblical  tradition.  They  believed  In 
the  rule  of  God  in  the  lives  of  men  as  transcendent  over  any 
earthly  power.  They  had  witnessed  the  tyranny  of  princes  and 
kings  in  the  Old  World  and  wanted  none  of  It  here. 

Last  year,  together  with  others.  I  was  active  in  asking  for  the 
observance  of  Constitution  Sunday.  September  18.  This  year  I 
received  numerous  petitions  from  eminent  clergymen,  distlngtiibhed 
scholars,  representatives  of  fraternal  and  patriotic  orders,  and 
others,  asking  that  I  Introduce  legislation  to  designate  Sunday 
Immediately  preceeding  September  17  of  each  year  as  Constitution 
Sunday.  Early  in  the  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  I 
Introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  100  for  this  purpKtse  and  It  was 
referred  to  the  Senate  Library  Committee.  No  bearings  have  been 
held  on  it  as  yet.  but  I  am  hoping  that  constructive  action  wUl  be 
taken  when  Congress  is  again  convened.  Aflarmatlve  action  on  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  100  wiU  place  this  national  observance  of  the 
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Constitution  near  the  date  each  year  when,  at  Phili'.(i''!i'hia  in  17H7. 
George  Wa.shington  and  his  compatriots  in  free  govL-rnnifnt  placed 
their  .signature.^  un  the  historic  document. 

Thi.s  year  beptcmber  17  ha.s  come  on  Sunday.  A  committee  of 
eminent  rehgicus  leaders  ha.s  been  formed  to  sponsor  the  exercises 
f)f  toc'ay  at  the  N._'W  York  World's  Fair.  TIil  President  of  the 
United  States  has  i;raciously  writic-n  his  belief  m  the  fundamental 
purpo.->e  of  this  occasion.  The  Governors  of  many  States  from 
Maine  to  California  liave  issued  proclamations  asking  citizens  to 
ota.-erve  it.  Special  services  ar^  being  conducted  at  West  Point 
and  Annapolis.  The  Interest  developed  has  b.'tn  mo.-t  Rraiifying. 
Hereafter,  it  i.-  otir  hope  that  Constitution  Sunday  will  be  observed 
rmularly  m  September  of  every  year. 

One  of  the  must  important  features  of  this  day.  as  I  think  of  it. 
Is  the  gathering  together  of  young  Americans,  coming  to  the  age 
of  21.  foi  an  appropriate  recognition  of  the  new  re-ponsibihties  of 
citiren-hip  which  have  recently  come  to  them.  Every  community 
in  the  United  States  should  have  .some  ob.-^ervance  of  these  civic 
obligations  in  behalf  of  their  youth.  Couttitution  Sunday  pre- 
sents -such  an  opfortiinity. 

The  heart  of  America  Ls  pleading  for  peace  in  a  world  tha*  has 
been  set  on  fire  with  the  spirit  of  hatred  and  war.  The  Ccnsn'u- 
tion  is  our  surest  bulwark  of  peace.  In  a  day  when  as  Americans 
we  are  seeking  m  every  possible  way  to  keep  our  country  free  from 
war.  It  IS  well  that  we  remind  ourselves  cf  the  glorious  principles 
of  t>Tleration  and  balanced  government  which  are  set  forth  in 
this  charter  of  our  liberties.  For  these  are  the  principles  which 
have  constituted  the  abiding  protection  for  the  nght.i  of  minority 
group.-  m  our  land,  permitting  them  to  live  peaceably  here  without 
surr^M-dering  their  right  as  free  citizens  in  cur  Republic  to  dnier 
with  th:-ir  neighbors  "according  to  their  individual  conscuT.ce. 

The  liberty  \ve  so  greatly  prize  nnds  its  roots  m  the  free  ron- 
sciencf  of  each  individual  citizen.  This  liberty  is  safeguarded  In 
the  Bill  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution.  Against  It  In  the  past  have 
come  m  vain  all  the  forces  of  mass  greed  and  oppression  which 
seek  to  subject  the  individual  to  the  domination  cf  the  all-pow- 
erful state.  Our  united  prayer  today  is  that  we  may  ever  be 
kept  m  libertv  and  peace. 

We  seek  tor  ouiselves  tinder  the  Constitution  a  continuation  of 
the  free  expression  of  opinion  v.'hich  is  now  possible  in  this  country 
as  m  no  other  in  the  world.  We  desire  the  ri-ht  to  -ay  frankly 
and  fully  that  we  do  not  want  war  We  do  not  want  to  become 
embroiled  in  foreizn  strife.  We  do  not  want  to  be  under  the 
domination  of  foieign  ideals  of  government.  We  wu-h  to  live 
peaceably  together  in  this  free  land  under  the  guidance  of  the 
Almit;hty. 

I  do  not  fear  the  flood  tides  of  propaganda  that  sweep  over 
this  country  as  long  as  all  sides  are  given  equal  opportunity  to 
be  heard.  The  Constitution  guarantees  free  speech  to  all  our 
citizens,  not  just  a  priviles^ed  few.  We  seek  to  uphold  th.e  right 
cl  every  citizen  to  petition  the  Government  and  to  be  he.ird.  Only 
so  can  "the  cau.se  of  peace  be  rerved  for  any  scflem-nt  of  cur  na- 
tional Judgment  on  the  issues  of  peace  or  war  which  is  ba.sed  on 
half  truths  or  one-sided  statements  cannot  endure.  If  the  time 
shall  ever  come  when  public  opinion  is  muzzled  in  America,  we 
shall  be  on  the  wav  to  war. 

Irresistablv  our  country  is  being  drawn  to  tlie  determination  of 
one  c.-ntral  "i.ssue— the  free  right  to  work  The  supreme  chaileng? 
(if  the  present  age  to  our  people  is  to  put  the  Nation  to  wo:k 
without  putting  ourselves  into  war.  War  comes  when  men  are 
resMe  s.  dnscontented.  and  unemployed.  It  has  been  so  in  Europe. 
Unless  we  create  a  new  spirit  of  work  in  America,  we  are  in  danger 
of  r:ding  into  the  spirit  cf  war  from  which  there  shall  be  no  turn- 
ing back.  War  is  destrtictive;  work  is  constructive  War  is  bas:  d 
on  hatred:  work  is  based  on  cooperation  War  dePtrcy.^  life  and 
property;  work  builds  life  and  property.  War  breeds  through  propa- 
ganda: work  builds  through  truth,  Anierica  wants  none  of  war 
?md  more  of  work.  Loyal  adherence  to  the  spirit  of  faith  in  Grd  and 
man  which  is  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
will  open  up  new  fields  of  work  and  save  us  from  the  menace  of  war. 
If  I  understand  the  heart  cf  the  American  people.  I  say  America 
wants  work — not  war. 

The  Constitution  cf  the  United  States  is  your  Constitution  It 
belongs  to  you  as  a  sovereian  citizen.  It  is  the  American  proof 
that  every  voting  citizen  is  a  ruler  in  this  land  The  Constitution 
is  not  the  property  of  the  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court,  or  the 
President  Its  fundamental  law  can  be  extended  and  enlarged 
through  legislative  enactment,  defined  and  interpreted  by  the  Court 
and  administered  by  the  President,  but  only  through  constitutional 
amendment,  as  provided  in  the  document  itself,  can  the  basic  Ian- 
be  abrogated  or  denied  I  believe  in  the  citizen's  full  power  over 
him-self.  the  Congress,  the  Court,  the  President,  and  the  Constitu- 
tion l^«elf.     It  Is  ycur  Constitution, 

I  do  not  believe  in  the  Constitution  simply  because  of  its  age  or 
the  veneration  cf  tradition  which  surrounds  it  I  believe  in  the 
Constitution  because  it  represents  the  highe-^t  ideal  of  government 
of.  for,  and  by  the  people  in  an  evenly  balanced  way  The  mainte- 
nance of  balance  and  the  distribution  of  power  in  our  modern  life, 
whether  it  be  the  relation  of  labor  to  industry.  Industry  to  aitricul- 
ture,  or  of  the  States  to  the  Nation  is  of  fundamental  importance. 
Defend  and  protect  the  Constitution  as  you  would  the  purity 
and  privacy  of  your  own  home.  Uphold  the  Constitution  because 
you  require  freedom  of  speech,  press,  organization,  work,  and  re- 
ligion. Stand  by  the  Constitution  because  it  maintains  your  sov- 
ereign right  as  a  citizen.  Encourage  constitutional  government 
because  it  serves  as  a  safeguard  against  tyranny  and  oppression 

f  wish  to  invite  all  who  are  listening  in  and  other  friends  of  the 
radio  audience  living  in  New  York  City  to  Join  us  at  tiie  World's 


Fair  in  the  Court  of  Penc^'  tnnrirrow  nfternoon  at  3  o'rlirk  At 
thit  time  a  pro.'.;ram  of  uiuisual  interest  and  distinction  will  be 
provided,  and  I  :\m  sure  you  will  enjoy  it  if  it  is  passible  fi.r  vi^u  to 
be  th.re.  I  tir^'^^  V'  u  to  ccme  in  the  name  of  peace  and  tlie  Con- 
stitution. I  i.-pniully  invite  the  young  men  and  women  of  this 
metropolitan  area  who  have  come  to  the  age  of  responsible  citizen- 
ship to  join  with  me  in  the  Court  of  Peace  for  the  observance  of 
Constitution  Sunday.  By  coming  you  will  say,  'T  believe  in  peace. 
I  am  determined  that  we"  shall  ket  p  the  peace  under  the  C^.n-titu- 
tic-n  of  the  Unitixi  Stat*:'S," 

I  wish  to  mvite  n.y  friends  of  the  radio  audience  liMns;  bn-ond 
the  metrorolitan  boundaries  of  Now  York  City  who  may  not  find 
it  pcssibl'"  to  comv  to  the  Court  of  Peace  t(^morrow  to  send  me  word 
if  vou  believe  m  the  principles  I'l  Constitution  Sunday  as  I  have 
bri"eily  presented  them  to  ycu  If  you  believe  as  I  do  that  the 
true  basis  of  government  in  this  land  is  the  rule  of  God  m  the 
lives  of  our  citizens,  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you.  For  there  is 
strength  in  numb.^rs.  Today  we  share  a  common  cau<:e-  the  cause 
of  all  America- -the  cause  of  peace  and  brotherhood  under  the 
SMrs  and  Strifes  We  are  proud  of  this  land;  we  are  pn-ud  of  its 
va^t  r' .-  urccs,  it<  mines,  forests,  fields,  its  mountains,  and  broad, 
flowing  rners  We  are  p;-'  ud  of  our  \ouih  — nur  young  men  and 
wi  invii-  proud  cf  their  courage,  their  spirit  of  optimism,  ar.d  their 
lovL'  for  jif-ace  Th;.~  is  th:^  time  to  keep  alive  <'Ur  prid:-  m  Ai'-ier- 
ica — this  America  of  ours,  thank  God,  still  in  liberty  and  at  ycace. 


Frances  Vvillard  Contonnial  Total  Abstinence 

Society 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF   Nor.TlI   DAKOTA 

I\  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tfiursday.  Scptcu:b-r  2S.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  DR.  A.  C    JACKSON 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  Ihi.s  i.s  the  one  hundredth 
anniver.'^ary  of  the  birth  cf  France.';  E.  Willard.  I  a.'^k  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  portion  of  a 
statement  by  Dr.  Arthur  Charles  Jackon,  of  Portland,  Maine, 
president  of  the  F.'ances  Willard  Centenn.al  Total  Abstinence 
Society:  and  I  wish  to  stale  that  the  .^enicr  Senator  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  Shepp.^rdI  is  to  broadcast  an  address  tonight  on 
the  l.fe  of  Frances  E.  Willard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  f(  Hows: 

THE   FR.^NCES    WILLARD  CENTENNIAL   TOTAL    ABSTINENCE   .SOCIFTT 

(Arthur  Charles  Jackson,   president.  Portland,   Maine  i 

September  28,  1939.  is  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  cf 
Frances  E,  Willard.  one  of  the  noblest  women  of  all  time,  as  well 
as  one  of  the  preatest  of  any  a^e  or  nation. 

The  story  of  her  faith  in  the  conquest  of  evil  by  good  should  be  a 
mighty  ins'piration,  alike  to  old  and  yuung  of  this  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  Master's  message  was  at  once  her  guaranty  and  her  command. 
The  Bible  was  to  her.  m  very  truth,  divmo 

What  immeasurable  and  incrca.Miis  inHuenfe  that  book  h;.s 
wielded  o\er  the  minds  of  m..n  and  wom:'n  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world. 

If  It  be  the  word  of  God.  as  we  prffoundly  believe,  sur.'ly  it  comes 
to  human  ears  and  understanding  with  all  the  duunty  and  peace 
and  power  that  His  word  should  command.  If  it  be  the  work  of 
man.  then  even  the  doubter  mu.-t  admit  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
had  miraculous  skill  to  cast  a  spell  acro.ss  millenniums  which, 
strcn^tlienin'^  witii  the  years,  spreads  wider  today  than  ever  and 
embraces  the  future  as  "far  as  even  the  eye  of  ima-mation  can 
behold.  Not  all  invention,  or  all  statcMuanshlp,  or  all  of  literatuie 
have  so  touched  and  bettered  human  life  as  this  one  book.  And  it 
was  the  Bible  that  pave  Frances  Willard  her  mission,  her  strength. 
her  ht  pe.  her  argument,  and  her  inspiration , 

Thus  orepared  and  thus  equipped  she  went  out  into  the  world 
and  to  her  work.  No  method  can  meiu^ure  what  she  did.  The  half 
million  of  women  whom  she  brought  into  <-rganized  cooperation  in 
the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  but  a  suggestion  of 
the  real  results  of  her  activities  Indeed,  the  highest  benefits  her 
life  bestowed  were  as  intangible  as  air  and  as  full  of  life.  She 
made  purer  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  continent- -almost  of  a 
world.  She  rendered  the  life  of  a  nation  cleaner,  the  mind  of  a 
people  saner.  Millions  of  homes  today  are  happier  for  her;  millions 
of  wives  and  mothers  bless  her;  and  countless  children  have  grown 
into  strong,  upright,  and  beautiful  maturity  who,  but  for  the  work 
of  Frances  Willard,  might  have  been  forever  soiled  and  weakened. 
•  •••••• 
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Let  us  cherish  the  memory,  the  sweetness,  and  light  of  Frances 
Willard-  -St.  I  ranees  of  Evanston — by  Imitating,  insofar  as  we  are 
able,  her  beautiful  life  and  service. 

We  believe  that  every  child  of  God.  of  whatever  age,  race,  or 
rellclon,  should  have  a  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happine.-s.  unmcnaced  and  unpolluted  by  the  frightful  evils  of  the 
liquor  truffle- -a  traffic  regarded  by  millions  of  Cliristian  men  and 
women  all  around  the  world  as  one  of,  If  not  tlie  deadliest  enemy 
of  the  hvixnan  race. 


Partisanship  in  War  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  September  28.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  FRANK  KNOX 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^,k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement 
entitled  "Knox  Foreswears  Partisanship  in  War  Crisis."  The 
reference,  of  course,  is  to  Hon.  Pranlc  Knox,  who  is  the  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Chicago  Daily  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

Knox  Forswe-.rs  Part's.^nship  in  W\k  Crisis — Feels  EtorroRS  Wh-l 
Do  LiKLWisE — Inspired  by  Cokkerence  With  P.  D.  R. 
WAsiriNGTON.  September  21 — Tlie  current  world  crisis  calls  upon 
editor.^  f:r  'an  inspiiing,  njnpolitJcaJ  discharge  of  the  very  great 
re-pon<:iblhty  they  bear.'"  rrun.>ieled  Col  Frank  Knox,  president  and 
publi.-.iu>r  cf  the  Chicago  Dally  Niws,  here  at  the  Invitation  of 
President,  Roosevelt  to  advise  on  questions  of  national  peace  and 
security. 

RTSPONSIBILITY     CAN'T     BE     EXAGGERATED 

Predi'^tlnR  an  alertness  on  the  part  of  the  pres.s  to  perform  its 
patriotic  duty,  he  expre-sed  confidence  that  editors  will  prove 
them.selves  to  be  •"Americans  first,  and  Democrats  or  Repiiblicans 
or  what  not  afterward  " 

At  the  Washington  office  of  his  newspaper.  Just  as  Congress  was 
being  convened  m  special  session  at  noon  today.  Colonel  Knox 
said: 

"It  is  Impossible  to  aggravate  the  gravity  of  the  present  world 
situation.  It  Is  an  accomplished  and  recognized  fact  that  the 
Soviet  and  Nazi  Governments  have  pooled  their  interes's  under  a 
secret  asrreement.  Tliere  is  no  other  possible  interpretation  of 
developments  in  eastern  Europe  The  world  is  dominated  by  a 
concentration  of  the  manpower  of  Russia  and  Germany,  the 
natural  resoxirces  of  Russia,  and  the  German  military  skill  In 
leadership. 

"It  is  not  a  prospect  at  which  we  can  look  without  a  feeling  of 
grave  concern  for  the  future. 

"It  ought  to  sober  our  thinking  in  America  and  relegate  selfish 
partisanship  to  the  background.  Facing  such  a  situation  here, 
where  we  still  have  a  free  press,  the  magnitude  of  responsibility 
borne  by  newspapers  cannot  be  exaggerated. 

■'Personally,  so  long  as  this  situation  persists.  I  have  utterly  for- 
sworn partisanship.  I  know  that  the  editors  of  newspapers  of 
America,  like  myself,  hold  ourselves  to  be  Americans  first,  and 
Democrats  or  Republicans  or  what  not  afterward.  I  feel  sure  that 
this  spirit  will  dominate  the  worth-while  newspapers  of  the 
country, 

SEES    WHOLESOME    OMEN 

"It  was  an  Inspiring  experience  to  participate  yesterday  In  a  non- 
part  Lsan  conference  at  the  W^hite  House  designed  to  discuss  meas- 
ures of  comm.on  defense  in  the  United  States  in  a  world  given  over 
utterly  to  force.  The  complete  lack  of  any  political  sharpshooting 
In  that  conference  was  a  wholesome  omen  for  the  future.  It  should 
be  recalled  that  participating  in  that  conference  were  the  most 
prominent  leaders  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  most  active  leaders  of 
the  antl  new  dealers  In  the  Democratic  Party,  as  well  as  Republican 
leaders. 

"When  Congress  adjourned  more  than  a  month  ago  these  three 
divisions  m  public  opinion  were  in  .sharp  conflict.  In  the  White 
House  conference  every  vestige  of  feeling  engendered  by  those  divi- 
sions was  washed  out.  The  discussion  revolved  exclusively  about 
matters  relating  to  protection  and  maintenance  of  peace  and 
security  in  this  country. 

"The  most  emphatic  declarations  were  made  by  leaders  of  all 
groups  that  In  the  impending  session  of  Congress  the  questions 
involving  the  Interests  of  America  In  this  grave  crisis  should  be  dis- 
cussed and  settled  without  the  slightest  reference  to  party  aline- 
ments. 

"I  am  sure  the  press  of  America  will  be  quick  to  emulate  the  spirit 
of  nonpartlsanship  displayed  by  the  conferees.  We  are  faced  with 
momentous  and  far-reaching  problems,  among  the  most  important 


since  the  organization  of  the  Republic.  These  are  above  partisan 
concerns  and  deal  with  the  future  welfare  and  security  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  It  nrust  be  that  this  portentous  situation  will  call 
forth  from  the  responsible  editors  of  America  an  inspiring,  non- 
political  discharge  of  the  very  great  responsibility  they  bear." 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  21, 
1939,  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  September  21,  1939] 
FoRTTNE  Says  Only  Third  or  Untied  States  Is  for  Isolation — 

Reports  Its  StT?vFY  Shows  Crushing  Defeat  by  People  of  the 

PoLJCirs  of  Boa.'\H 

A  "crushing  defeat"  by  the  American  people  against  the  strict  Iso- 
lationi-t  policy  bein;^  championed  in  Congress  by  Senator  Willlam 
E  Loa-Mi,  of  Idaho,  was  reported  yesterday  in  the  current  survey  of 
Fortune  magazine.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  people,  Fortune  found, 
are  against  isolation. 

The  announcement  came  on  the  eve  of  the  special  session  of  Con- 
gress called  to  repeal  the  present  Neutrality  Act.     The  results  show: 

E:gh:y-three  and  one-tenth  percent  of  the  people  want  England 
and  Fiance  to  win  and  only  1  percent  are  for  Germany. 

Sl.-'ity-fotiT  end  eight-tenths  percent  believe  that  the  Allies  can 
win  as  the  situation  stands  at  present. 

Only  24.7  percent  favor  a  complete  embargo  against  all  of  the 
warring  nations, 

three  qltistions  asked 

Only  three  questions  were  asked,  the  first  two  to  discover  to  what 
extent  the  public  is  already  disposed  to  take  sides  in  the  European 
war,  and  the  third  to  define  the  policy  toward  which  those  attitudes 
lead. 

The  replies  were  as  follows  to  the  first  question:  'Tn  the  trouble 
now  going  on  in  Europ>e.  which  side  would  you  like  to  see  win": 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Pnland,  France,  and  Enciand  and  their  friends 

(ipriiianv  and  her  friends 

Percent 

8.3.  1 

1.0 

6.7 

0.2 

Percent 

b5.  4 

.8 

7.0 

&8 

Percent 
»o.  7 
12 
«.5 

n.6 

Neul.i-r  side  

Do  not  know 

The  second  question  was:  "As  it  stands  now,  if  no  further  allies 
Join  either  side,  which  side  do  you  think  will  come  out  ahead?" 
The  replies  were: 


Total 

Men 

Woraen 

Poland.  France.  Eneland,  and  their  friends 

Oerniany  and  her  friends 

Do  not  know... 

Percent 

64.8 

8.3 

26.0 

Percent 

71.6 

8.4 

20.0 

Percent 
57.6 

8.  1 
34  3 

"This,  then,  is  the  background  of  hope  and  expectation,  during 
the  early  stages  of  the  war,  against  which  the  American  public  is 
to  decide  the  all-Important  question  of  what  the  position  of  our 
country  should  be,"  Fortune  comments. 

The  survey  then  asked  the  question:  "Which  of  these  courses  of 
action  comes  closest  to  describing  what  you  think  the  United 
States  should  dc?" 

The  replies: 

Total  percent 
Enter  the  war  at  once  on  the  side  of  England,  France,  and 

Poland  and  send  an  army  to  Europe 2.3 

Enter  the  war  at  once,  but  send  only  our  Navy  and  air  force 

to  help  England  and  Poland l.o 

Enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  England,  Prance,  and  Poland  only 

if  it  looks  as  though  they  were  losing,  and  in  the  meantime 

help  that  side  with  food  and  materials 13.6 

Do  not  enter  the  war,  but  supply  England.  France,  and  Poland 

with  materials  and  food,  and  refuse  to  ship  anything  to 

Gertnany 19.  9 

Take  no  sides,  and  offer  to  sell  to  anyone,  but  on  a  cafih-and- 

carry   basis 29.3 


m. 


^3^ 


^ 
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Total  percent — C->ntinued 


Refuse  any  aid  of  any  kind  to  either  side,  and  refuse  to  sell  ^ 

anything  at  all  to  either  side '■*' 

Find' some  way  of  suppc-ting  Germany \ 

i5     4 


Other 


5  8 


Don't  know 

DECISION    AGAINST   ISOLATION 

"This  is  a  crushins  decision."  the  survey  continues,  "against  the 
strict  isolationist  poUcv  beinj;  championed  by  Bor.«i  in  Cmgress, 
for.  addmc  the  cash-and-carry  vote  to  that  of  the  people  who  be- 
lieve in  taking  sides,  a  total  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  popula- 
tion .stands  against  eccncmlc  isolation,  while  only  a  quarter  are 
opposed  to  anv  trade  with  the  belligerents. 

•Here  is  the  United  States'  answer  to  its  momentous  problem. 
Fpw  people  have  no  opinion  on  the  subject  Adding  the  first  three 
answers,  16.8  percent  are  willing  that  we  should  go  into  the  second 
World  War  whon  or  before  our  help  is  needed  to  tip  the  scales  in 
the  favored  direction.  Some  20  percent  favor  taking  sides  m  the 
c(-nn:ct  by  economic  means  short  of  war. 

"The  total  vote  for  using  our  men  or  materials  to  make  secure 
the  outcome  we  want  is  36,7  percent.  Against  this  stands  24  7 
percent  voting  for  complete  isolation,  and  between  these  extremes 
is  a  29.3-percent  vote  favoring  equal  trade  with  all  nations.  If 
these  two  votes  for  what  amounts  to  at  least  technical  neu^trality 
could  properly  be  totaled,  the  resulting  figure  would  be  54  percent. 

"However,  many  of  the  voters  for  a  ca.-^h-and-carry  policy  may 
believe  that  this"  form  of  neutrality  will  really  favor  the  Allies, 
perhaps  decisively,  because  they  have  more  cash  and  ships  for  the 
carrying.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  may  also  take  into 
cons'ideration  the  factor  of  neutral  shipping  whereby  we  could  be 
supplying  Germany  with  materials," 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTirUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVIS 
Monday.  September  25.  1939 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  this  special 
session  of  Congress  has  been  called  by  the  President  for  but 
one  purpose,  to  repeal  or  revise  our  neutraliLy  legislation. 
Several  Members  of  this  House  with  long  years  of  service  have 
told  me  that  there  was  apparently  more  interest  in  this  sub- 
ject of  neutrality,  judging  by  the  quantity  of  mail  they  had 
received,  than  has  been  ind.cated  on  any  other  subject  during 
the  past  25  years.  With  so  much  interest  manifested  from 
my  district,  it  seems  only  right  that  I  should  make  this  state- 
ment, outlining  my  position  on  the  question  of  repealing  the 
arms  embargo  and  revising  cur  present  neutrality  law. 

The  special  session  of  Congress  has  convened;  the  Presi- 
dent has  delivered  his  message  in  person  to  a  joint  session  of 
the  Senate  and  House:  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
were  seated  in  the  Well  of  the  House,  and  the  galleries  were 
packed  with  interested  citizens,  but  this  opening  session  was 
quite  in  contrast  with  the  joyful  joint  session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congress  which  convened  last  January,  when  for  m  my 
Members  it  was  a  happy  reunion  with  old  friends.  Last 
Thursday  the  Memibers  were  solemn,  and  personally  I  felt 
very  subdued  and  humble,  realizing  that  the  decisions  of  this 
Congress  might  well  settle  the  dread  question  of  peace  or  war 
for  the  United  States  in  the  near  future. 

That  my  constituents  are  aware  of  the  importance  of  this 
special  session  is  well  proven  by  the  fact  that  during  the  past 
4  days  I  have  received  1.808  letters,  cards,  and  telegrams  on 
this  subject  of  neutrality,  with  1.697  asking  that  the  em.bargo 
be  continued  and  HI  favoring  lifting  the  embargo.  These 
communications  come  from  every  section  of  my  district  and 
from  all  clashes  of  society.  With  but  one  exception,  every 
person  from  whom  I  have  heard  is  opposed  to  any  move  which 
would  involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  I  am  sure  that  those  who 
disagree  with  the  position  I  take  are  just  as  sincere  in  their 
desire  for  peace  as  I  am  in  mine.  I  have  pledged  myself  not 
to  be  influenced  by  partisanship  nor  by  the  effect  m.y  vote 
may  have  on  my  political  career,  nor  will  the  question  of 
possible  dollar  profit  be  given  consideration,  as  this  cannot 
be  considered  when  men's  lives  are  at  stake. 


The  other  day  I  received  a  letter  from  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents which  impressed  me  greatly,  and  I  am  gomg  to  quote  it 
herewith,  as  it  contains  much  food  for  thought: 

The  President  made  a  dlgniti(>d  plea  over  the  radio  for  neutrality, 
nonpariianship.  and  unity.  For  neutrality  the  Nation  is  unani- 
nicus,  though  divided  as  to  method.  All  are  against  partisanship, 
whether  it  be  in  Conp:rcss  or  by  the  Pre.sident  in  his  press  confer- 
ences or  in  other  re.-pi-cts.  But  it  is  not  partisanship  lor  him  to 
diffi'r  with  CouLT' -s  or  Cimgross  with  him.  Where  lliere  is  a  du;y 
to  t-hink  and  deride,  difference  is  nor  partisanship.  As  to  national 
unity,  that  is  strengthened  and  not  weakened  when  th?  Con^'ress 
and  ihe  President  each  does  his  duty,  even  though  ih'^y  .lifler,  pro- 
vidid  they  do  it  re-pectfully  and  calmly.  But  it  is  not  unity — only 
the  outward  semblance  of  uni'y-  when  Congrt  .s.s  surrenders  Its 
brain  or  its  will  to  the  President,  There  is  a  po.ssible  emergency 
and  a  possible  concealed  dang<r  The  danger  is  that  he  may  again 
ask  "emergency  legislation."  as  he  did  before,  then  hild  it  beyond 
the  nreds  of  the  rm.'rErency,  as  he  did  before  Wh.itever  the 
ten-ptatlon.  whatever  the  popular  vole  ■  cf  thr-  moment  may  be.  I 
hope  that  men  of  all  parties  and  views  in  Cons^ress  w  11  resist  it 
quietly  but  firmly,  knowing  that  that  is  not  democracy  In  fact. 
It  IS  precisely  that  unconscious  surrend.  r  by  the  German  people  of 
their  rights  and  duties  a  few  years  ago.  under  the  plea  >f  national 
need,  that  led  to  their  loss  of  power  to  act  and  f^o  to  prevent  war,  to 
their  sorrow  and  the  sorrow  of  the  world.  For  there  are  Inter- 
mediate steps  th.tt  inevitably  lead  in  the  end  to  ios-^  of  freedom, 
Just  a.s  there  are  s'eps  tha'  mu.-^t  end  in  war  No  matter  who  he  is 
or  whi*^  the  excuse,  enlarged  power  in  one  man  is  never  fafp  Tliere 
must  be  a  balance  of  power  We  mui^t  remain  free  in  ;rder  to  be 
free.  And  happily  it  is  the  wish  cf  the  people,  as  the  polls  show, 
that  Congress  sit  at  this  time,  which  means,  of  course  not  as  a 
sounding  board,  not  as  a  "yes"  body,  nor  as  a  nobcdy.  but  as 
Congress, 

I  agree  with  the  sentiment  expressed  in  that  letter.  We 
are  not  faced  with  an  emergency  at  the  present  time,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  time  for  full,  free,  and  thoughtful 
di.^cussion  of  the  problems  we  face.  There  is  no  need  for 
ha,sty  action.  It  might  be  well  at  this  point  to  consider  the 
situation  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment  and  see  ju^^t  what 
protection  our  existing  neutrality  law  can  give  us. 

On  August  31.  1935.  the  President  approved  a  neutrality 
law  that  the  House  and  Senate  had  enacted.  The  law  was 
enacted  tor  buUone  purpose — to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  any  future  foreign  wars.  Our  people  were  determined 
that  never  again  should  oui-  young  men  be  called  upon  to 
fipht  or  die  on  a  foreign  battlefield.  President  Roose\-elt 
supported  the  law  wholeheartedly  and  spoke  of  it  as  legi.-la- 
tion  th'.At  would  in  the  future  keep  us  out  of  war.  In  fact, 
in  refernng  to  the  neutrality  legislation  the  President  .said 
that  this  law  would  put  new  tools  in  his  hands  to  aid 
him  in  keeping  the  United  States  cut  of  any  luiure  war. 
He  even  added  this  interesting  statement — that  the  only 
thing  we  had  to  fear  was  that  in  case  of  war  bieaking  out 
on  another  continent  there  would  be  these  Amei'icans  who. 
with  a  desire  for  profit — fool's  gold — would  urge  repeal  or 
evasion  of  the  ex:.'=ting  neutrality  law. 

On  February  29.  1936.  this  act  was  amended  in  minor 
detail.  In  one  place  the  word  "may"  was  changed  to  "shall." 
so  that  the  issuing  cf  certain  proclamations  by  the  President 
would  be  mandatory.  Again,  on  June  8.  1937,  the  act  was 
amended  to  provide  for  an  arms  embargo  to  Spain,  the  ques- 
tion of  civil  war  not  being  covered  by  the  previous  acts. 

On  May  1.  1937.  the  President  again  approved  a  revision 
of  our  neutral  ty  law.  and  that  is  the  law  now  on  cur  statute 
books.  The  greatest  change  in  this  revision  was  the  inclusion 
of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provision.  The  act  was  so 
written  that  the  cash-and-carry  provision  would  auto- 
matically expire  on  May  1.  1939;  and  it  has.  of  course,  since 
expired  and  has  not  as  yet  been  reenacted  into  law.  Briefly 
the  existing  law  provides  as  follows:  Section  1  provides  that 
whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  there  exists  a  state 
of  war  between  or  among  two  or  more  states,  he  .^hall  pro- 
claim such  fact,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  from  the  United 
States  to  any  belligerent  nation  or  to  a  neutral  nation  for 
transportation  to  a  belligerent  nation;  second,  provides  for 
the  cash-and-carry  provision  relating  to  commodities  and 
material  not  mentioned  in  section  1;  third,  prohibits  loans 
and  credits  to  belligerent  nations:  fourth,  excepts  other 
j  American  republics;  fifth,  sets  up  a  National  Munitions  Con- 
'  trol  Board  to  practically  control  the  industry,  providing  for 
'  manufaciurlng  permits,  and  so  forth;  sixth,  prohibits  Ameri- 
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can  vessels  from  carrying  arms  and  munitions  to  warring 
nations;  seventh,  deals  with  the  use  of  our  ports  as  a  base  of 
supply:  eighth,  deals  with  armed  m.erchant  ships  of  bellig- 
erents entering  our  ports  and  the  use  of  our  ports  by  foreign 
submarines;  ninth,  makes  it  unlawful  foi  Americans  to  travel 
on  ships  owned  by  belligerent  nations;  tenth,  makes  it  un- 
lawful for  American  vessels  to  arm  or  to  carry  armament, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war.  The  balance  of 
the  act  relates  to  regulations,  penalties,  definitions,  and  so 
forth. 

It  is  well  to  recall  that  this  act  was  approved  by  the  House 
With  only  a  few  dissenting  votes  at  a  time  when  there  was  a 
minimum  of  emotion  and  propaganda;  at  a  time  when  war 
was  not  In  sight.  It  was  the  considered  judgment  of  the 
Congress,  supported  overwhelmingly  by  our  people.  During 
the  5  years  that  Congress  considered  neutrality  legislation 
there  was  but  one  thought  in  the  miinds  of  its  sponsors,  and 
that  was  to  prevent  the  tragedy  of  1917  and  1918.  when  the 
mothers  of  America  gave  50,000  sons  on  the  altar  of  war. 

Now,  with  war  again  raging  in  Europe,  there  are  sincere 
men  and  women  who  advise  repealing  or  modifying  our 
neutrality  law  and,  as  they  express  it,  go  back  to  inter- 
national law,  which  to  me  m.eans  going  back  to  the  condition 
that  existed  in  1914,  It  has  been  said  that  International  law 
is  whatever  the  nation  that  controls  the  seas  determines 
It  to  be.  International  law  depends  on  treaties  and  agree- 
ments; and  in  this  day,  when  treaties  are  treated  so  hghtly, 
it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  dangerous  experiment.  If  we  make  a 
mistake,  the  forfeit  may  be  the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 
finest  young  men.  Do  you  wonder  that  at  this  moment  I 
fee  1  meek  and  very  humble  as  I  consider  the  responsibilities 
ahead?  Ynu  will  recall  that  the  existing  law  provides  only 
for  an  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war. 
There  are  a  great  many  sincere  citizens  who  feel  that  we 
should  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  substitute  the  cash- 
and-carry  provision,  which  would  mean  that  any  nation 
needing  such  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  who 
could  come  here  in  its  own  ships  and  pay  us  cash  on  the  spot 
could  have  all  they  needed.  Just  2  short  weeks  ago,  during 
a  radio  broadcast,  I  said  I  had  no  fear  that  a  strict  cash-and- 
carry  provision  would  in  it.self  involve  us  in  a  war  if  only  we 
could  and  would  stick  to  it.  I  expressed  the  fear,  however, 
that  at  the  end  of  a  few  months  of  the  adoption  of  a  cash- 
and-cany  provision  certain  countries  would  come  to  us  and 
say:  "We  have  given  you  all  the  cash  we  have.  We  cannot 
finance  this  war  on  a  cash  basis  any  longer.  We  have  been 
good  customers  of  yours,  so  you  will  have  to  arrange  for  either 
loans  or  credits."  Would  not  we  then  have  a  moral  obligation 
to  grant  this  request?  And  if  we  did,  we  would  have  taken 
another  step  toward  active  participation. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  old  saying,  "If  a  man  doesn't  take 
the  first  drink  of  liquor  he  will  never  become  intoxicated." 
In  this  instance,  if  we  do  not  take  the  first  step  toward  war, 
we  will  not  become  involved  in  that  war.  There  are  three 
steps  we  might  take:  (1)  Repeal  our  neutrality  law;  (2)  ex- 
tend loans  and  credits;  and  (3)— the  fatal  step— the  sending 
of  our  men  to  Europe.  Now,  even  before  Congress  has  con- 
sidered the  question  of  cash  and  carry,  proponents  of  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  have  stated  they  would  change  the 
t^rm  "Cash  and  carry"  to  "Come  and  get  it."  According  to 
reports  the  bill  to  be  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  will  carry  this  "Come  and  get  it"  pro- 
vision which  will  allow  the  extension  of  credit — to  be  sure,  a 
short-term  credit — but  we  all  know  from  past  experience 
that  short-term  credit  often  becomes  long-term  credit. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  that  we  could  well  have  a 
war  boom  here  in  the  near  future,  just  as  we  did  in  1914,  1915, 
and  1916,  but  what  good  will  it  do  us  if,  as  a  result,  we  should 
become  involved  needlessly  in  a  war?  Profit  would  then  melt 
away  and  finally.  I  fear,  we  would  see  the  end  of  our  democ- 
racy. I  can  think  of  circumstances  and  events  that  might 
sometime  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  enter  a  war  to  not 
only  save  democracy  but  for  humanity's  sake.  However, 
when  that  time  comes  let  us  face  the  Issue  honestly  and  act 
directly,  but  not  in  the  name  of  neutrality.  If  now,  while  we 
are  trying  to  write  a  neutrality  act  to  maintain  our  neutral- 


ity, we  have  in  our  minds  the  aiding  of  this,  that,  or  the  other 
nation,  we  cannot  say  we  are  truly  neutral.  Is  it  not  possible 
that  the  ruler  of  a  nation,  whose  enemies  we  aid,  might  well 
say  that  if  the  United  States  is  going  to  furnish  his  enemies 
with  everything  but  manpower,  he  might  as  well  have  the 
United  States  openly  at  war  with  him  and  then  proceed  to 
an  overt  act  which  we  could  not  or  would  not  ignore? 

As  the  President  said  2  weeks  ago,  we  are  the  best-informed 
people  in  the  world.  I  hope  we  can  calmly  consider  the 
information  we  received;  that  we  can  keep  both  feet  on  the 
ground,  and,  regardless  of  how  strong  our  sympathies  may 
be  or  how  bitter  we  may  feel  toward  those  who  brought  about 
the  present  war,  we  can  maintain  an  honest  neutrality, 
recalling  the  Proverb  of  the  Old  Testament,  "As  he  thinketh 
in  his  heart,  so  is  he." 

I  have  given  a  good  deal  of  time  and  study  to  this  question 
of  neutrality.  It  is  a  subject  which  has  interested  most 
veterans  of  the  World  War.  Many  of  us  camic  back  with  a 
feeling  in  our  hearts  that  we  had  fought  in  the  war  to  end 
all  wars,  and  we  were  determined  to  do  whatever  we  could 
as  individual  citizens  to  prevent  this  coimtry  from  ever 
again  becoming  involved  in  a  European  war.  While  we  may 
have  thought  a  good  deal  about  this  subject,  there  are  many 
in  this  country  whose  life  v/ork  has  been  studying  and  teach- 
ing international  law  and  diplomacy.  Certainly  we  cannot 
ignore  the  expressed  opinions  of  such  men  as  Prof.  Philip  C. 
Jessup  and  Prof.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  of  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, or  Prof.  Samuel  F.  Bemis  and  Dr.  A.  Whitney  Griswold, 
of  Yale.  Professor  Jessup  is  particularly  outspoken  on  this 
subject,  and  the  September  21  edition  of  the  New  York  Times 
carries  an  article  written  jointly  by  Professors  Jessup  and 
Hyde,  part  of  which  I  quote: 

To  be  more  precise,  if  the  Congress,  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  France  and  England,  removes  the  present  embargo  so  as 
to  enable  those  powers  to  gain  a  aistlnct  advantage  over  their 
enemy,  the  United  States  makes  itself  in  fact  the  ally  of  those  who 
secure  its  sustenance.  But,  more  than  that,  such  conduct  Is  Illegal 
as  well  as  unneutral  and  may,  if  resorted  to.  place  the  Nation  in  a 
most  embarrassing  and  even  hypocritical  position  when  It  under- 
takes to  assert  its  neutral  rights,  which  Secretary  Hull  recently 
announced  we  had  not  abandoned.  •  •  •  The  answer  Is  that 
the  manipulation  of  American  governmental  control  already  estab- 
lished through  a  statutory  embargo,  with  the  deliberate  design  of 
aiding  a  particular  group  of  warring  powers  by  an  effort  that  takes 
cog  lizance  of  their  relative  supremacy  at  sea,  is  a  deUberate  taking 
of  sides,  which  makes  Intervention  in  the  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  it  would  be  presumptious  on  the  part  of  a 
freshman  Congi'essman  to  ignore  such  definite  statements 
from  such  outstanding  authorities;  men  whose  knowledge  of 
the  subject  and  whose  Americanism  cannot  be  questioned,  and 
I  feel  I  could  not  be  honest  with  myself  or  the  people  whom  I 
represent  if  I  did  other  than  vote  for  continuation  of  the 
arms  embargo.  I  agree  with  the  President  on  the  other  points 
raised  in  his  message,  namely,  that  some  effort  must  be  made 
to  define  war  zones  and  to  keep  United  States  ships  and 
nationals  out  of  war  zones.  Whether  this  can  be  done  by  a 
declaration  or  whether  it  will  take  special  enactment  of  law  I 
cannot  say. 

In  this  whole  question  of  neutrality  there  certainly  is  room 
for  honest  differences  of  opinion,  but  I  trust  that  those  of  you 
who  differ  with  the  position  I  have  taken  will  at  least  credit 
me  with  a  desire  to  do  whatever  can  be  done  to  prevent  this 
Nation  from  becoming  involved  in  the  war  which  is  now  being 
waged. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  September  28.  1939 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  objective,  your  objec- 
tive, and  the  desire  of  every  Member  of  Congress  is  to  keep 
our  country  from  becoming  involved  in  this  terrible  war. 
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There  Is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  how  that 
can  be  accompli^^hecl,  not  only  among  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  but  amonyicur  citizens. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  we  find  ourselves  today  when  a  war  Is 
raging  in  foreign  lands  in  a  position  where  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  change  our  present  Neutrality  Act. 

This  is  my  opinion. 

Many  of  our  citizens  are  not  in  accord  with  my  views. 

Naturally  on  a  matter  of  such  importance  we  are  hearing 
from  our  constituents.  Some  of  mine  agree  with  me  while 
others  do  not. 

At  the  outset.  I  want  to  address  myself  to  those  who  have 
written  me  expressing  the  hope  there  will  be  no  change 
in  the  law  undur  which  we  are  now  compelled  to  operate,  the 
act  of  May  1.  1937.  This  law  is  intact  today  with  the  excep- 
tion of  section  2  which,  under  the  law  itself,  expired  May 
1,  1939. 

Let  us  see  what  position  that  leaves  us  in.  Today  it  is  un- 
lawful to  export  or  attempt  to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any 
belligerent  state  named  in  the  proclamation  of  the  President, 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to,  or  for  the  use 
of,  any  such  belligerent  state.  That  is  the  provision  of 
paragraph  <  a  i  of  the  first  section  of  the  law. 

The  President  has  faithfully  performed  his  duty  in  issuing 
his  proclamations.  He  has  gone  just  as  far  as  he  is  per- 
mitted under  the  law  that  controls.  He  is  not  responsible 
for  the  conditions  I  am  about  to  enumerate  because  he  must 
obey  the  law. 

Do  you  know  that  under  this  existing  Neutrality  Act: 

First.  American  vessels  may  go  into  any  sea  area  even  in 
the  face  of  danger  from  mines,  submarines,  and  aircraft  of 
belligerents. 

Second.  American  citizens  may  travel  on  American  or 
other  neutral  vessels  through  areas  made  dangerous  by  mines, 
submarines,  and  aircraft  of  belligerents. 

Third.  American  vessels  may  carry  scrap  iron,  scrap  steel, 
copper,  cotton,  oil,  and  other  essential  war  materials  to 
belligerents. 

Fourth.  Motor  trucks  and  tractors  may  be  exported  to 
belligerents  but  not  armored  motor  trucks. 

Fifth.  Cotton  may  be  exported  to  belligerents  but  not  gun 
cotton. 

Sixth.  Brass  tubing  in  pipe  form  may  be  exported  to  bel- 
ligerents but  not  brass  tubing  in  shell  form. 

Seventh.  Lead  in  the  form  of  bars  may  be  exported  to 
belligerents  but  not  lead  in  the  form  of  bullets. 

Eighth.  Steel  for  guns  may  be  exported  to  belligerents  but 
not  guns. 

Ninth.  American  exporters  may  sell  goods  to  belligerents 
without  transfer  of  title  to  the  purchaser,  which  means  that 
American  goods  on  the  high  seas  are  subject  to  destruction 
by  opposing  belligerents. 

Tenth.  Trucks  and  tractors  containing  an  engine  that 
could  be  installed  in  an  airplane  or  tank  may  be  exported 
to  belligerents. 

Eleventh.  Food  in  any  form,  which  is  as  necessary  as  arms 
and  ammunition,  may  be  taken  in  American  vessels  to  bel- 
ligerents. 

In  other  words,  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
cannot  be  exported  to  any  belligerent  state,  but  the  material 
that  is  necessary  to  manufacture  them  can. 

Analyze  carefully  what  can  be  sent  to  belligerents  in 
American  bottom.s  and  then  determine  if  the  present  law 
should  remain  unchanged. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  wanted  a  law  that 
permitted  the  sale  of  anything  to  anyone  provided  that  the 
purchaser  took  title  and  possession  in  the  United  States.  The 
original  recommendation  likewise  would  have  prohibited 
American  ships  from  entering  combat  zones  and  would  have 
restricted  the  travel  of  American  citizens  in  combat  zones. 

At  the  time  these  suggestions  were  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress. Secretary  of  State  Hull  said: 

These  proposals  are  intended  to  aid  In  keeping  the  United  States 
from  becoming  involved  in  war.  They  contemplate,  primarily,  a 
state  of  affairs  in  which  relations  in  the  world  have  ceased  to  be 
peaceful. 


Our  purpose  must  be  at  all  times  to  end.'-avcr  to  fo.cfrr  th.at  .'^tate 
of  relations  among  naricn.'?  whlrh  will  maintain  thf  fabric  of  world 
peace.  In  pursuance  of  lliar  aim  we  have  done,  and  must  do,  every- 
thing po.ssible  within  the  liiniUb  of  our  traditional  policy  of  non- 
involvement   in  cvor.seas  affairs 

In  con.>:id?ring  the  pre.':ent  proposals  for  legislation  we  must  keep 
in  mind  that,  no  matter  how  much  we  may  wish  or  may  try  to 
di.sassocKite  ourselves  from  wc  rid  ivenls.  we  cannot  achieve  dis- 
asscciatlcn.  The  simple  lact  ol  our  existence  as  a  great  nation  m 
a  world  of  nations  cannot  be  denied:  and  the  substance  of  the 
legislation  adopted  in  this  country  inevitably  influences  not  only 
this  country  but  al.-io  other  countries  The  problem  for  us  is  not 
whether  we  shall  help  any  foreiL;n  country  or  any  group  of  fi,.-reiL:n 
countries.  Nor  is  it  that  of  passing  Judgment  upon  or  interfering 
in  other  peoples'  controversies  Rather,  it  is  that  of  so  conductin;.? 
our  affairs  and  our  relations  with  other  peoples,  both  before  and 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  eisewh.ere.  that  we  >h.ill  be  more,  and  not 
les.s.  secure;  so  that  we  shall  not  become  parues  to  controversies; 
and  f-o  that  our  attitude  and  actions  will  encourage  other  people 
to   avoid    rather   than    to   become   engaged    In   controversy. 

On  July  14.  1939.  the  President  sent  a  message  to  Congress 
which  said,  in  part: 

The  cornerstone  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  the 
preservation  of  the  peace  and  security  of  otir  Nation,  the  strength- 
ening of  international  law.  and  the  revitalization  of  international 
good  faith.  The  foreign  policy  {if  'his  Government  may  hi-  misin- 
terpreted or  it  may  be  misunderstood,  but  it  caniKJt  Ije  destroyed. 
Peace  is  so  precious  and  war  so  dev.istaiing  that  the  people  <.  f  the 
United  States  and  their  Government  must  not  fail  to  make  their 
Ju.-^t  and  legitimate  contribution  tu  the  preservation  of   peace 

Tlie  Congre.ss  h.us  pt  ndmg  before  it  at  the  present  time  certain 
proposals  providing  for  the  amendment  of  the  exi>tii;g  so-cal'.ed 
neutrality  legislation  Some  of  these  proposed  changes  I  regard 
as  necessary  to  promote  the  peace  and  security  of  tlie  United 
States. 

There  is  an  astonishing  amount  of  confu.=ion  and  misunderstand- 
ing as  reeards  the  legislation  under  consideration,  and  particularly 
with  regard  to  the  operation  of  the  existing  arms  embargo 

1  shall  try  to  bring  out  as  clearly  as  I  can  the  important  points 
of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  those  who  support  the 
principles  contained  in  the  six-point  peace  and  neutrality  program 
recomm.ended  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Governmeut  and 
thase  who  oppose  these  recommendations 

In  substiwice  and  in  principle  both  sides  of  the  discussion  agree 
on  the  folUiwing  points: 

1.  Both  sides  agree  that  the  first  concern  of  the  United  States 
must  be  its  own  peace  and  security. 

2  Both  sides  agree  that  it  should  be  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment to  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  between  other  natnns. 

3  Both  sides  agree  that  this  Nation  should  at  all  tunes  avoid 
entanv,'Iing  alliances  or  involvemei^.ts  with  other  nations 

4.  Both  sides  agree  that  in  the  e\ent  of  foreign  wan.  this  Nation 
should  maintain  a  status  of  strict  neutrality,  and  that  around  the 
structure  of  neutrali'y  we  should  fo  shape  our  policies  as  to  ke..p 
this  country  from  being  drawn  into  war 

On  the  other  hand,  the  following  is  the  chief  essential  point  of 
disagreement  between  those  who  favor  the  adoption  of  the  recom- 
mendations formulated  by  the  executive  branch  of  the  Governmeut 
and  those  who  are  opposing  these  recommendations. 

The  proponents,  including  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, at  the  time  when  the  arms  embari^o  was  originally  adopted 
called  attention  to  the  fact  that  its  enactment  constituted  a 
ha7ardous  departure  from  the  principle  of  international  law  which 
reco:::nizes  the  rieht  of  neutrals  to  trade  with  bellisjerents  and  of 
belligerents  to  trade  with  neutrals.  They  believe  that  neutrality 
means  impartiality,  and  in  their  view  an  arms  embargo  is  directly 
opposed  to  the  idea  of  netitrality.  It  is  not  humanly  pos;-ible.  by 
enacting  an  arms  embargo,  or  by  refraining  from  such  enactment, 
to  hold  the  scales  exactly  even  between  two  belligerents.  In  either 
case  and  due  to  shifting  circumstances  one  belligerent  may  find 
Itself  in  a  position  of  relative  advantage  or  disadvantage.  The  im- 
portant difference  between  the  two  ca.ses  is  that  when  such  a  con- 
dition arises  in  the  absence  of  an  arms  embargo  on  otir  part,  no 
responsibility  attaches  to  this  country,  whereas  in  the  presence 
of  an  embargo,  the  responsibility  of  this  country  for  the  creation 
of  the  condition  is  inevitably  direct  and  clear. 

There  is  no  theory  or  practice  to  be  found  in  international  law 
pertaining  to  neutrality  to  the  effect  that  the  advantages  that  any 
particular  belligerent  mi';ht  procure  through  its  geographic  loca- 
tion, its  superiority  on  land  or  at  .sea.  or  throvigh  other  circum- 
stances, should  be  offset  by  the  establishment  by  neutral  nations 
of  embargoes. 

The  opposition  to  the  present  substitute  proposal  Joins  issue 
on  this  point,  and  stands  for  existing  rigid  embargo  as  a  permanent 
part  of  otir  neutrality  policy.  And  yet  by  insisting  on  an  arms 
embargo  in  time  of  war  they  are.  to  that  extent,  for  the  reasons  I 
have  stated,  tirglng  not  neutrality,  btit  what  might  well  result  In 
actual  unneutrality,  the  serious  consequences  of  which  no  one  can 
predict. 

Those  who  urge  the  retention  of  the  present  embargo  continue 
to  advance  the  view  that  it  will  keep  this  country  out  of  war, 
thereby  misleading  the  American  people  to  rely  upon  a  false  and 
illogical  delusion  as  a  means  of  keeping  out  of  war. 

No  matter  what  action  the  Congress  takes  on  this  question. 
It  cannot  satisfy  all  belligerents.    Our  one  desire  should  be 
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to  enact  a  law  that  will  eliminate,  as  much  as  it  is  humanly 
possible  to  do  so,  the  danger  of  our  country  becoming  in- 
volved. 

We  should  by  all  means  take  the  profits  out  of  war  by 
proper  taxation  and  we  should  make  profiteering  a  felony. 

Our  merchant  marine  will  suffer  financially  by  preventing 
our  ships  from  carrying  arms,  munitions,  and  so  forth,  but 
what  is  that  loss  in  comparison  with  the  life  of  one  American? 

Plemember  under  existing  law  nothing  can  prevent  our 
ships  entering  a  combat  zone.  I  can  see  in  advance  the  tem- 
per of  our  people  if  some  of  our  ships  are  destroyed.  It  is  our 
duty  by  law  to  keep  our  ships  out. 

Under  no  consideration  do  I  want  ships  flying  the  American 
flag  traveling  in  the  combat  zone,  and  we  should  also  prevent 
cur  citizens  from  traveling  on  the  ships  of  belligerents  and 
other  neutrals  that  enter  combat  zones. 

Fortunately,  partisanship  has  practically  been  laid  aside. 
We  find  the  leaders  of  both  great  political  parties  seeking  the 
same  objective,  a  law  that  will  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
the  danger  of  becoming  drawn  into  this  conflict. 

There  is  another  matter  that  I  think  should  be  cleared  up. 
The  statement  has  been  made  over  the  radio  on  several  occa- 
sions that  our  Government  can  advance  credit  to  belligerents 
through  the  R.  F.  C.  under  the  Export  and  Import  Bank  Act. 
This  is  true,  because  the  R.  F.  C.  is  set  up  as  a  corporation,  but 
under  the  Export  and  Import  Bank  Act  Congress  limited  the 
amount  of  credit  which  could  be  extended  to  $100,000,000,  and 
I  am  personally  informed  by  the  officials  of  the  R.  F.  C.  that 
the  $100,000,000  has  practically  been  allocated  and  no  part  of 
it  was  advanced  to  a  belligerent  nation.  I  feel  confident  that 
should  the  Congress  be  requested  to  extend  the  amount  of 
credit  that  can  be  advanced  under  this  act  we  will  certainly 
place  a  proviso  in  the  law  that  not  one  cent  of  credit  can  be 
advanced  to  a  belligerent  nation. 

Congress  passed  a  law  in  1937  in  the  hope  it  would  keep 
us  out  of  war.  It  now  develops  it  is  an  instrument  so  worded 
that  there  is  extreme  danger  it  will  draw  us  into  war.  Any- 
one who  will  carefully  analyze  the  law  cannot  dispute  this. 

The  mothers  and  fathers  of  those  who  will  be  required  to 
fight  our  battles  are  praying  their  sons  will  never  be  called 
to  the  colors.  So  am  I.  Never  do  I  want  to  see  the  day  one 
American  is  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  war. 

Regardless  of  whether  our  views  are  in  accord,  we  should 
all  feel  that  every  American  has  but  one  desire,  and  that  is 
that  we  remain  at  peace  with  the  world. 

I  feel  the  great  responsibility  that  is  mine  in  this  hour  of 
peril  and  I  pray  for  divine  guidance. 

Being  constantly  in  touch  with  the  officials  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  legislative  branches,  I  can  assure  the  people  of  the 
country  I  have  yet  to  find  one,  regardless  of  views,  but  that 
wants  our  country  to  remain  at  peace. 

When  the  President  addressed  Congress  September  21,  he 
said  in  part: 

Because  I  am  wholly  willing  to  ascribe  an  honorable  desire  for 
peace  to  those  who  hold  different  views  from  my  own  as  to  what 
those  measures  should  be,  I  trust  that  these  gentlemen  will  be 
sufficiently  generous  to  ascribe  equally  lofty  purposes  to  those  with 
whom  they  disagree.  Let  no  man  or  group  in  any  walk  of  life 
assume  exclusive  protectorate  over  the  future  well-being  of  Amer- 
ica— because  I  conceive  that  regardless  of  party  or  section,  the 
mantle  of  peace  and  of  patriotism  is  wide  enough  to  cover  us  all. 
Let  no  group  assume  the  exclusive  label  of  the  "peace  bloc."  We  all 
belong  to  it. 

These  perilous  days  demand  cooperation  between  us  without  trace 
of  partisanship.  Our  acts  must  be  guided  by  one  single  hard-headed 
thought — keeping  America  out  of  this  war. 

I  should  like  to  be  able  to  offer  the  hope  that  the  shadow  over 
the  world  might  swiftly  pass.  I  cannot.  The  facts  compel  my 
stating,  with  candor,  that  darker  periods  may  lie  ahead.  The  dis- 
aster is  not  of  our  making;  no  act  of  ours  engendered  the  forces 
which  assault  the  foundations  of  civilization.  Yet  we  find  ourselves 
affected  to  the  core;  our  currents  of  commerce  are  changing;  our 
minds  are  filled  with  new  problems;  otir  position  In  world  affairs  has 
already  been  altered. 

In  such  circumstances  our  policy  mtist  be  to  appreciate  in  the 
deepest  sense  the  true  American  Interest.  Rightly  considered,  this 
Interest  is  not  selfish.  Destiny  first  made  us.  with  otir  sister  nations 
on  this  hemisphere.  Joint  heirs  of  European  culture.  Fate  seems 
now  to  compel  us  to  assume  the  task  of  helping  to  maintain  in  the 
western  world  a  citadel  wherein  that  civilization  may  be  kept  alive. 
The  peace,  the  integrity,  and  the  safety  of  the  Americas — these 
must  be  kept  firm  and  serene.    In  a  period  when  it  is  sometimes 
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Bald  that  free  discussion  Is  no  longer  compatible  with  national 
safety,  may  you  by  your  deeds  show  the  world  that  we  of  the 
United  States  are  one  people,  of  one  mind,  one  spirit,  one  clear 
resolution,  walking  before  God  in  the  light  of  the  living. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  assure  you  the  one  thought  I  will 
always  have  in  mind  is  "Keep  this  country  out  of  war," 


God,  the  Father 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  September  25,  1939 


ADDRESS  OP  HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW,  OF  INDIANA,  TO  THE 
CHRISTIAN  MEN  BUILDERS,  INC.,  OF  INDIANAPOLIS,  SUNDAY, 
SEPTEMBER  24,  1939 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  troubled  times  when 
the  world  is  torn  with  passion  and  hate,  when  in  so  many 
countries  bitterness  and  darkness  have  put  in  total  eclipse 
the  sweetness  and  light  of  religious  faith,  it  is  inspiring  to 
find  such  organizations  as  Christian  Men  Builders,  Inc..  of 
Indianapolis,  upholding  with  unsurpassed  fervor  the  Chris- 
tian standard  of  thought  and  living. 

This  association  of  devoted  workers,  known  as  Christian 
Men  Builders,  is  in  many  respects  wholly  unique.  It  was 
organized  26  years  ago  last  March,  and  during  practically  its 
entire  existence  Merle  Sidener  has  been  its  leader.  Mr. 
Sidener  occupies  an  outstanding  position  in  the  esteem  of  our 
people. 

The  membership  of  Christian  Men  Builders  is  an  interest- 
ing cross  section  of  our  community.  It  is  composed  of  labor- 
ers, bankers,  lawyers,  clerks,  newspapermen,  professional 
men  of  all  kinds — a  composite  of  all  of  the  respectable  and 
respected  elements  that  enter  into  city  life.  It  is  no  un- 
common sight  for  a  man  with  working  clothes  on  his  body  to 
sit  side  by  side  with  a  banker  or  a  carefully  groomed  business- 
man. It  is  no  place  for  snobs,  but  every  true-blue  man  who 
wants  an  opportunity  to  do  his  bit  to  make  this  world  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  will  find  himself  welcomed 
cordially  and  sincerely,  whether  he  be  clad  in  overalls  or  in 
the  habilaments  of  the  rich.  Christian  Men  Builders,  Inc., 
heartily  subscribes  to  the  philosophy  of  Robert  Burns — 

A  man's  a  man,  for  a'  that. 

It  looks  at  his  soul  and  not  at  the  cut  of  his  garments.  If 
he  is  in  earnest  and  willing  to  work,  he  finds  the  door  that 
leads  to  humanitarian  service  is  wide  c^en.  In  the  organi- 
zation today  are  members  of  practically  ev^ty  denomination, 
all  forgetful  of  the  narrow  limitations  of  creed  while  they  band 
themselves  together  in  the  service  of  the  Master.  Christian 
Men  Builders,  Inc.,  is  a  nonprofit  organization,  nondenomina- 
tional,  and  nonsectarian,  a  haven  for  all  who  wish  to  do 
worthwhile  work  for  the  relief  of  their  fellow  beings. 

There  are  3,000  members  of  the  organization,  and  its  Sun- 
day meetings,  which  are  broadcast  over  the  radio,  have  an 
average  attendance  of  over  900. 

I  was  honored  with  an  invitation  to  be  the  guest  speaker  of 
Christian  Men  Builders,  Inc.,  on  Sunday,  September  24,  on 
which  occasion,  after  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Sidener,  I 
spoke  as  follows: 

If  I,  a  layman,  am  permitted  a  choice  of  subjects  for  this  feeble 
effort  to  Interpret  the  Divine  will  and  purpose,  which  I  call  my  first 
sermon,  my  subject  shall  be  "God.  the  Father,"  and  my  text  shall 
be  the  Lord's  Prayer: 

"Our  Father  who  art  In  Heaven,  hallowed  be  Thy  name.  Thy 
kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread  and  forgive  \is  our  trespasses  as 
we  forgive  those  who  trespass  against  us.  and  lead  us  not  Into 
temptation,  but  deliver  us  from  evil,  for  Thine  Is  the  kingdom  and 
the  power  and  the  glory  forever.    Amen." 

You  will  note  that  in  instructing  mortals  how  to  pray  Christ,  the 
SavlouT. taught  them  first  of  all  to  say  "Our  Father."  Thus  we 
bave  tlie  highest  authority  likening  the  relationship  of  Cod  to  the 
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human  race  as  thnt  cf  a  father  over  his  children.  When  the 
Savior  seif'Ctcd  this  simile  He  kne'.v  He  was  ohoosms  languat,'e  that 
unyone  could  understand.  Amci-i?  all  peoples,  even  prunitive  sav- 
Et^>'¥.  the  father  is  the  recognized  head  of  the  household,  whose  feel- 
ing tov.-ard  his  children  is  that  cf  -end'T  schctudo.  No  plumn-.,'t 
line  can  f-ound  the  depths  of  a  father's  affection  for  his  children, 
and  Christ,  the  Lord,  epitoiniz-i'd  in  the  most  understanding  way 
the  lovin,^  and  fcrgivmg  ututude  cf  God  toward  mankind  when 
Hf  tau'^ht  u=-  to  say  "Our  Fatli-^r  who  art  in  H'-uven  " 

What  do  we  know  about  our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven?  No  mw 
has  ever  seen  God.  and  the  limitations  of  finite  vision  are  such 
that  we  look  throu.th  a  eLt.-s  darkly  when  we  seek  to  discern  the 
characteris.u^s  of  the  great  Spirit  who  rules  the  vuiiverse.  Yet  as 
one  who  his  lived  a  good  while  on  this  earth  and  whose  fort^me  it 
has  been  to  see  Divinity  in  action  on  many  different  occasions  I 
make  the  unquahfied  declaration  that  God  is  revealed  to  human 
beings  m  a:  kast,  four  ways,  each  one  of  which  I  shall  discusa  br.efly. 

GOD  IN    NAXrRK 

F:rst,  God  i."  revealed  to  mortals  in  Nature.  Can  anyone  behold 
the  beauty  cf  a  carnation,  a  chrysanthemum,  or  a  gardenia,  or 
survey  the  star-lit  heavens  above  him  on  a  cloudless  mcht  and  say 
In  his  heart  that  there  is  no  God?  C.cd's  imprimatur  is  on  all 
naiuit  Pr'.eiy  ro.se  petal,  every  leaf,  every  twinki.r.g  star  is  a  testi- 
rr.oni.il  to  Divinity.  Can  anyone  doubt  the  fatherhood  of  God 
when  he  takes  into  account  the  prcvisun  that  ha.s  been  made  for 
the  sustenance  of  the  human  race — the  blessed  rali'S  that  make  liie 
seods  to  germinate  and  the  .-prouts  to  penetrare  the  earth  the  sui\- 
fchm.'  ar.d  th,.>  shadows  that  chase  each  o"-her  over  the  billowy  fields 
and  make  the  crops  to  grow  and  ripen  and  finally  the  golden  harvest, 
and  then  an  ;ther  year  comes  arcund  ard  Nature's  program  is  re- 
peated and  all  che  wonderfxil  proauctivity  of  Nature  burgeons  forth 
arew.  unci  so  on  forever?  Ls  anyone  so  b'.ind  that  he  cannot  see  in 
these  recurrent  miracles  of  Nature  a  loving  God,  or  Father,  as 
Chri-t  calls  Hun.  keeping  watch  above  His  own? 

No  one  has  ever  seen  the  face  of  God,  it  is  true;  but  all  nature 
Is  eloquent  \M'h  testimonials  that  there  Is  a  Supreme  Ruler  whose 
love  for  you  i.nd  me  a!id  all  of  His  other  creatu/es  is  boundless. 
Witness  th"  untold  millions  of  tons  of  coal  He  has  planted  in  the 
hilL-  and  mcunti-ins  to  warm  us  in  the  wmteriime;  the  va.st  de- 
posits of  oil  He  has  stored  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth  to  drive  our 
wheels  and  looms:  the  la\ish  prodigality  of  the  life-sustainin':,' 
prociucts  of  our  farms  and  orchards:  the  sea  food  that  abounds  in 
every  ocean,  only  waiting  to  be  brought  to  our  tables.  These  and 
countle-.>  other  ^reat  sources  of  human  supply  did  ncjt  ju.-jt  hap- 
pt  n.  Tiiey  md.caie  a  divine  plan  and  purpose.  They  are  a  revela- 
tion of  Gcd 

Take  a  waterme'on,  for  instance.  A  combination  of  a  little  seed 
and  the  earth,  moistened  by  th.e  rains  and  warmed  by  the  sini, 
produces  a  50-pound  melon  weighing  SCO. 000  tlme.^  as  much  a.3 
the  seed  frcm  which  it  sprang  Its  exterior  is  green,  and  v/ithin 
that  exterior  is  a  layer  of  white,  and  within  the  white  is  a 
lusciotis  core  of  red.  and  through  the  red  core  seed  are  scattered, 
each  one  capable  of  ccnripumg  the  work  of  repioduc'aon.  I 
wonder  if  any  person  who  s'cps  'o  think  can  part.ik  ^  cf  a  tangerine 
without  ns'-or:a'.l!;g  it  with  r\  loving  Providence.  H' re  w.--  h:ive  a 
succulent  bit  "f  fruit  wi'h  a  protective  covering  so  amenable  to  the 
finger  toueh  that  no  eflcrt  is  requirtd  to  remove  it.  and  tucked 
away  on  the  inside  we  find  the  clelicious  fruit  in  segments,  each 
segment  an  ordinary  mou'hful.  Did  a  tangerine  Jus-:  happen  so? 
N'j:  It  IS  one  of  the  Innumerable  evidences  of  divine  planning.  A 
tliousand  other  examples  nil;.hc  be  given  cf  God's  kindne:,s  as  a 
provider  lor  human  needs,  such  as  the  egg,  the  orange,  tlie  apple, 
the  wealth  of  summer  and  autumn's  rich  cornucopia  of  ripened 
frUiCs  and  grain. 

The  discoveries  of  the  astronomiers,  marvelous  as  those  dl.scoveries 
arr.  do  not  reveal  among  the  starry  corridors  the  Supreme  Ruler 
who've  will  estuhlished  order  In  the  urnverse;  and  yet  I  cannot 
Imagine  a  more  amazing  or  miOre  convincing  revelation  of  divinity 
than  the  orderly  processes  of  the  planets.  A  stury  is  told  of  a 
German  astronomer,  an  expert  in  reading  the  heavens,  who  pre- 
dicted that  75  years  hence  certain  heavenly  bodies  would  be  in  a 
certain  relative  position  observable  only  from  a  point  10.000  rrdles 
away.  The  astronomer  died.  His  son.  to  whom  he  had  made  the 
prediction,  lived  the  allotted  span  of  life,  and  he,  too.  died  When 
the  time  approached  the  astronomer's  grandson  Journeyed  10,000 
mil'^s  to  the  point  of  indicated  observation,  and  he  saw  through  the 
telescope  exactly  what  his  grandfather  75  years  before  had  pre- 
dicted would  come  true  Asked  if  the  phenomenon  had  taken  place 
as  forecast  by  his  grandparent,  he  said: 

"Yes;  on  the  exact  second." 

Can  anyone  Imagine  what  would  happen  to  the  tinlverse  if  there 
were  not  a  living  God  to  keep  the  planets  In  their  orbits?  The  first 
Ime  cf  the  first  book  of  the  Bible  says:  "In  the  beginning,  God 
created  the  heaven  and  the  earth."  Does  anyone  have  to  direct  his 
attention  further  than  to  the  daily  rotation  of  the  earth  and  the 
annual  revolution  of  the  planet  around  the  sun  to  be  convinced 
that  God  still  rules  the  heaven  and  the  earth?  When  we  go  to 
sleep  ar  n:ght  wj  do  not  worry  lest  there  should  be  no  daybreak  on 
the  morrow.  We  know,  or  If  we  consult  an  almanac  we  can  know, 
the  exae"  time  wh^^n  the  sun  will  rise  next  morning.  0\ir  confi- 
dence that  the  earth  will  continue  to  revolve  as  usual  Is  an  uncon- 
scious tribue  to  our  conviction  that  God  Is  In  His  heaven  and  that 
alia  well  with  the  world. 

GOD    REVEHLED    IN    HrMAN    ACTIONS 

Th'"  second  way  God  is  revealed  is  in  the  acts  of  Godlike  men 
and  women.    With  all  the  dxo^ss  in  poor  human  nature,  there  Is  a 


residium  of  nobility  in  every  soul  that  is  Godlike  in  character.  That 
resiciium  Is  likely  to  manife--t  itself  in  the  most  un.'xp'Tted  Umes 
and  circumstances,  and  vhen  it  does  it  seems  to  Justify,  oftm  with 
drain  ru  vividni  .ss.  the  Eihhcal  a.-^serticn  that  man  it  made  in  the 
image  of  his  Maker.  Behold  a  really  good  man  and  you  see  our 
nearest  earthly  approach  to  God. 

Every  one  of  us  can  recall  from  his  own  book  of  recollections  acts 
of  human  beings  that  reflect  the  gocdness  cf  God.  When  I  was  a 
boy  18  years  old  I  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fevtr.  We  lived  in  a 
section  of  rural  Indiana  where  the  wilderness  was  still  more  a  fact 
than  a  memory  I  was  a'  first  violently  delirious.  a::d  then  for 
months  my  life  hung  by  a  slender  thread.  The  old  country  doctor 
said  that  everything  depended  upon  the  care  wuh  which  I  was 
watch  d  over  and  nursed.  I  do  not  su;jpose  anyone  in  our  neigh- 
borhood had  evir  heard  of  a  train'd  nuise  whose  services  could  be 
had  for  lure.  What  did  the  neighbors  do?  Knowi'.g  that  my 
father  and  mother  were  worn  almost  to  death  and  cruld  nr.t  cope 
with  the  problem,  th'n'  volunteered  thrir  services,  freely  and  with- 
out stint,  to  save  my  life.  In  relays  they  came  fi.im  many  miles 
aiuund  and  v.-atrhed  by  my  bedside,  iwo  ef  our  :.>  ii'hhor,  .-.it'int:  up 
with  me  all  nUjht  after  a  hard  day's  work  in  th-^  fields  to  bt^  fol- 
lowed th*"  next  niziht  by  two  more,  and  so  on  week  after  wf>ek.  until 
I  got  a  new  grip  on  life.  Th<y  would  hav  txx  n  c^.-f  ply  Iiurt  If 
anyone  had  suggested  monetary  compensation  fer  th^tr  Vving 
ser\!ces.  The  only  reward  tht  y  ever  rec'^ived  was  my  eternal 
grati'itde  Th'='y  were  simple  country  folk,  but  they  made  me  feel 
the  goodness  of  Gcd 

Everv  now  and  then  something  resembling  divinity  flashes  up  like 
a  bright  diui  shining  m^tc^r  in  human  cotiduct.  I  w.is  sittmg  in 
the  Pre'^s  G.illerv  at  Washin^'.cMi  many  years  aeo  when  a  Repre- 
sentative from  th>'  State  of  Colorado  arose  to  make  a  selrmn 
announcement.  He  had  been  duly  sworn  in  and  seated  as  a  M'  mber 
of  the  great  l^wmakm:^'  body,  hut  what  he  aio^e  to  ?:iv  was  that  lie 
had  been  making  a  study  of  the  election  re'urns  at^d  that  h^  hnd 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  had  not  b-en  elected  and  that  his 
opponent  had  been  elected  Sui'ing  his  actions  to  his  word«,  he 
sent  his  resignation  to  the  Speakers  ri' sk  and  asked  ihat  his  seat 
be  vacated  and  tha*  his  r^pponent  be  swi.rn  in  lo  succeed  him  I  had 
never  ^'^en  anythtrft  qu  ^e  like  that  hppp"iv  and  I  <=!-".c\  tn  m.yself, 
"God  must  be  pleased  by  this  honest  m.ati  "  Evirientlv  th-  people 
of  Colorado  were  plea.sed,  too.  for  after  that  t>iey  tent  J.  hii  F. 
Shafroth  to  the  Governor's  office  and  thf'n  to  the  Senate  of  the 
Unit,  d  State.5.  Death  a  few  yeL.rs  ago  cl';s:^d  his  Illustrious  career 
and  he  was  widely  m.nirnrd 

Actions  do  not  need  to  be  monumental  in  size  to  rcUect  the  '-•pirit 
cf  divinity  Some  of  the  smallvst  attentions  awake-i  :n  the  hearts 
of  the  recipients  a  great  respoii.se  Som^e  weeks  :ig  \  fcll'jwing  ad- 
jonrnment  of  Congre  s.  worn  almost  to  death,  I  wont  on  a  long 
ocenn  trip  to  trv  to  find  rest,  I  did  nc  know  that  p;ivcne  was 
aware  of  my  do(  arture,  but  when  our  slnp  had  ci'Mi-ed  N'  w  York 
ILirb  r  and  all  of  the  familiar  landmarks  hi;d  faded  m  the  chs'anco 
the  purser  handed  me  a  bunch  of  teLe.rams  and  speci  il-de!ivery 
letters  from.  Indtatia  friends  wishing  iit^  bon  voyage  I  cannot  tell 
you  how  much  I  appreciated  those  messages  of  love  It  was  a 
thoughtful  thing  for  my  friends  to  do  and  it  did  mi  toueh  the 
heartstrings. 

V.'h"r!  Ralph  Waldo  Enierson  was  a  tcttering  old  m.an,  broken 
phyically  and  mentaMv  bv  the  h^tlrmitips  of  rt<'o  he  attended  the 
funeral  of  his  lifelong  friend.  He:;ry  Wadswcrth  Longfellow.  He 
ga.^ed  pensi'-eiy  fur  a  long  tune  at  the  face  cf  his  friend  ia  the 
coirm  and  then  in  feeble  voire  he  remaiked- 

"I  don't  knew  his  tiame   but  he  was  a  eorci  tnan  " 

And  so  it  is  that  if  we  look  with  eyes  of  discernment  we  can  see 
In  every  really  good  man  a  reflection  of  the  glorious  image  of  God. 

CONSCIENCE    THE    VOICE    OF    GOD 

A  tlurd  way  in  which  God  is  revestled  to  us  is  in  the  conscience 
that  exists  in  every  human  beuiR,  The  vcice  cf  ccn.icience  is  the 
\c  ce  of  Ciod.  Every  person  that  lives  ;s  equipped  with  one  of  these 
silent  monitors  called  conscience.  It  may  be  in  bad  wo: king  order. 
It  may  be  seared  and  warj>ed  until  it  is  almost  out  of  commission, 
but  there  it  Is.  On  questions  of  right  and  morality  it  is  an  un- 
erring guide,  and  if  we  follew  it  we  will  not  go  wrong.  TTx^  weak- 
ness of  human  nature  is  such  that  we  do  net  give  tiie  attention  wo 
should  pay  to  the  dictates  of  conscience.  We  are  continually 
peisuadmg  ourselves  that  the  promptings  of  conscience  need  not  be 
taken  too  literally;  that  when  the  voice  cf  conscience  says  "Thou 
Shalt  not"  It  means  "Maybe  we  can." 

COD    REVEALED    THROUGH    CHRIST 

And  now  I  come  to  the  fo\irth  and  la^t  way  God  is  revealed  to 
the  world,  and  that  is  through  the  life  and  misslcn  of  Je^^us  Christ, 
the  Savior.  This  Is  the  most  Important  of  the  manv  phases  of 
revelation,  because  it  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  atoripm^nt  and 
redemption.  Through  it  the  loving  fatherhov-;d  of  God  shines  most 
luminously.  This  is  the  chapter  that  links  us  with  the  eternal 
and  makes  tis  a  part  of  the  everlasting  kingdom  of  God  through 
the  forgiveness  of  sins.     It  says  to  me,  a  sinner: 

"You  have  said  that  you  are  sorry  and  you  have  a.'^ked  to  be 
forgiven.  You  are  forgiven.  Your  past  is  a  closed  chapter.  For- 
get It  and  come  with  me." 

It  is  tins  marvelous  tranrformation  from  bondaep  to  freedom, 
from  darkness  to  light,  that  Is  envisioned  In  the  Lord's  Prayer: 
"Thy  kingdom  come,  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 
I  have  always  believed  that  this  part  of  the  prayer  dictated  by  the 
Saviour  himself  Is  loaded  with  meaning.  I  have  always  believed 
it  foreshadows  a  possibility  of  the  overthrow  of  wickedness  and  the 
establishment  of  God's  kingdom  on  this  marvelous  earth  of  ours. 
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and  that  it  offers  to  each  and  every  cne  of  us  a  part  in  ushering  in 
the  kingdom.  The  earth  with  all  its  seemingly  llmitles.s  domain. 
Its  mountains,  and  its  seas,  is  but  a  tiny  segment  of  the  universe; 
but  It  IS  comforting  to  know  that  we  are  not  too  insignificaiit  and 
remote  to  come  within  the  scope  of  Gods  encircling  love.  I  have 
always  believed  that  Christ  spoke  with  supreme  authority  and 
divme  vision  when  he  taught  us  to  pray: 

•  Thy  will  be  done,  in  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven." 

Il  I  have  caught  the  significance  and  implications  of  Christ's 
life  and  mission,  this  means  that  we  may  Join  God's  eternal  king- 
dom right  here  on  earth,  and  by  availing  ourselves  of  the  in- 
nimier.ible  opportunities  that  are  offered  to  help  others,  we  may 
earn  cur  place  in  the  eternal  kingdom  and  walk  in  strength  and 
rectitude  until  we  meet  the  Father  face  to  face. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful  attributes  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
is  its  open  door  to  the  poor  and  lowly  of  the  earth.  It  is  no  closed 
corporation.  At  its  table  is  always  spread  a  feast  of  love  and  who- 
soever will  may  come,  the  only  condition  being  that  he  who  seeks 
to  enter  shall  be  contrite  and  pure  of  heart.  Thank  God,  salvation 
Is  without  price.  In  my  long  career  as  an  observer  of  human 
values  I  can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  found  virtue  more  often 
In  hovels  than  in  palaces.  It  has  been  my  lot  to  meet  countless 
thousands  of  human  beings — Gods  run  of  the  mine — and  as  far  as 
my  rlnit'.^  vision  can  discern,  some  of  the  lowliest  and  meekest  of 
those  I  have  known  will  be  among  tjie  greatest  in  the  kingdom  of 
God.  There  is  no  educational  test  for  admission  to  God's  king- 
dom. Some  of  the  best  persons  I  have  ever  known,  the  personi- 
fication of  all  that  is  good  and  kind-  and  true,  whose  departure 
years  a^o  from  the  kingdom  of  God  on  earth  to  the  kingdom  of 
God  above  left  a  pain  in  my  heart  that  still  aches  and  throbs,  could 
hardly  read  or  write.  The  most  impressive  and  dram^atic  lesson 
in  the  Bible  is  the  parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan.  If  anyone 
were  to  ask  me  how  a  title  to  a  place  in  the  kingdom  of  God  can 
be  secured,  without  fail.  I  would  advise  him  to  do  as  the  Good 
Sam.a'-itan  did.  It  is  a  part  of  God's  eternal  plan  that  tho.se  who 
show  mercy  to  others  will  have  mercy  shown  to  them.  The  true 
Christian  is  one  whose  conscience  never  sleeps.  He  is  always  think- 
ing and  planning  ways  to  be  of  service  to  others  He  is  forever 
sounding  the  depths  of  compassion  and  searching  the  limitless 
po.ssibilities  of  love.  "Love."  said  the  great  seer,  Emerson,  "is  our 
highest  word,  and  it  Is  the  synonym  for  God."  We  can  do  noth- 
ing better,  we  can  do  nothing  finer,  we  can  do  nothing  grander 
than  to  help  our  fellow  mortals  over  the  roush  places  of  life.  That 
is  what  Jesus  of  Nazareth  did,  that  is  what  all  the  saints  of  all 
the  ages  have  done,  that  is  the  very  essence  of  Christianity.  To 
sincere  human  lieings.  earnestly  wishing  to  Justify  our  existence 
in  a  world  where  there  is  .so  much  to  be  done  to  relieve  suffering 
and  distress,  where  there  is  so  much  need  of  love  and  mercy,  it  is 
an  appealing  thought  that  by  helping  others  we  can  earn  our  way 
U}  salvation.  The  formula  for  Christian  service  is  very  simple  and 
to  rio  our  part  it  is  not  necessary  to  worry  over  the  unexplainable 
mysteries  of  life.  If  we  go  about  genuinely  and  sincerely  trying 
to  help  our  fellow  mortals,  if  we  will  do  all  the  good  we  can.  to  all 
the  people  we  can.  in  as  many  ways  as  we  can.  just  as  long  as  we 
can.  we  will  have  the  blessed  consciousness  of  work  well  done  and 
as  the  evening  of  life  appre  aches  we  will  walk  serenely  toward  the 
Bun-set  with  God's  everlasting  arms  around  us. 
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ARTICLE  BY   R.   ARMISTEAD   GRADY 


Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  so  much  time  is  being 
spent  and  so  much  thought  being  given  as  to  how  far,  if  at  all, 
we  should  endanger  the  peace  and  democracy  of  America  in 
order  to  throw  American  influence  and  perhaps  American 
youth  into  the  bloody  balance  scales  of  Europe,  it  is  well  that 
we  recall  that  there  is  still  much  work  to  be  done  at  home  in 
order  to  safeguard  the  democracy  we  now  enjoy  here. 

Let  us  not  let  the  seductive  lure  of  internationalism  lull  us 
into  becoming  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  we 
can  do  to  preserve  democracy  in  America  without,  as  Senator 
Borah  so  aptly  put  it.  "Fumbling  with  the  hinges  of  hell,"  by 
becoming  involved  in  Europe's  holocaust  through  a  doubtful 
desire  to  make  profits  from  the  pitfalls  of  international  greed. 

Let  us  give  more  time  to  the  business  of  making  America 
great  and  good  than  we  give  to  the  business  of  getting  Amer- 
ica gory  from  the  bloodstains  of  a  war  in  which  we  have  no 


business  unless  our  avarice  for  business  profits  causes  us  to 
send  the  flower  of  American  youth  once  again  to  the  slaughter 
beds  of  Europe  as  an  inevitable  sequel  to  our  greed  for  the 
fool's  gold  of  blood-stained  murder  money. 

For  the  thoughtful  reading  of  all  who  are  unwilling  to 
"gamble  your  life  for  their  country,"  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 
Congress,  I  give  you  a  statement  entitled  "Let  Us  Make  De- 
mocracy Safe  in  America,"  which  was  written  by  my  good 
friend  R.  Armistead  Grady,  of  Duluth.  Minn.,  secretary  of 
the  Minnesota-Dakotas  District  of  Kiwanis  International, 
and  expressing  as  only  Armistead  Grady  can  a  sentiment 
which  I  hope  and  believe  is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  Congress. 

LET    us    MAKE    DEMOCRACY    SAFE    IN    AMERICA 

Let  us  make  democracy  safe  in  America! 

Let  us  make  rxinds.  souls,  and  bodies  safe  In  America  I 

Let  us  make  labor,  art,  and  science  safe  In  America! 

Let  us  make  God  safe  in  America! 

Perhaps  we  can  save  a  mad  world,  but  let  us  first  strive  to  save 
children's  minds  from  sewage  sloughs,  their  bodies  frcm  starva- 
tion and  disease,  and  their  spirits  from  utter  blindness.  There — 
is  a  battle  for  the  most  courageous. 

Perhaps  we  may  penetrate  a  Jungle  and  maim  or  kill  a  wild 
beast,  but  let  us  first  encircle  our  home  with  the  protecting  flame 
of  peace,  plenty,  knowledge,  and  strength  of  body  and  soul. 

Let  the  vermin,  the  snakes  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  jungle 
battle  within  the  Jungle,  peer  from  its  borders,  and  cringe  at  the 
wall  of  protecting  fire  between  Jungle  and  clearing.  Let  us  fight 
back  the  jungle  if  it  encroach  upon  our  homes.  Let  u^  fight  back 
from  the  sun-lit  clearing,  not  from  the  black,  treacherous,  mired 
and  slimey  center. 

Let  us  have  the  smoke  of  creation,  of  building,  of  production, 
soaring  high  above  our  cities.  Spare  us  ircm  the  pall  of  low-hung 
smoke  of  destruction. 

Let  us  spend  money,  aye — all  of  our  burled  gold  and  all  of  otir 
minted  pieces  of  silver  that  a  wall  of  security  surround  American 
homes.  That  wide  and  smooth  highways  stream  from  end  to  end 
of  America.  That  the  air  be  filled  with  carrier  birds  and  watchful 
eagles.  That  from  coast  to  coast  steel  rails  glisten  and  carry  men, 
machines,  and  the  plenty  of  land  and  sea  to  all  our  cities  and  all 
our  peoples.     That  field,  prairie,  and  even  desert  yield  bountifully. 

Aye.  let  us  spend  much  money  in  the  building  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  universities  that  every  child  may  reach  the  end  and 
zenith  of  its  natural  bent  and  desire  in  mental  accomplishment. 
Let  us  spend  money  lavishly  that  science  may  progress  in  mag- 
nificent laboratories;  and  more  money  that  hospitals,  many  hos- 
pitals, may  heal  the  sick  and  make  strong  the  weak.  Dig  up  the 
buried  treasure  and  build  many  factories,  homes  and  schools.  En- 
circle America  with  a  protecting  fiame  of  life,  not  death.  Life — 
strong,  proud,  sane,  courageous,  spiritual. 

Let  us  make  life,  thought,  yea  God,  safe  In  America  and  de- 
mocracy will  be  reborn  in  a  mad  and  tortured  world;  for  a  weary 
people  will  see,  comprehend  and  say  "it  is  good." 

Let  us  fight  for  America  and  Americans.  Let  us  fight  that  every 
American  man  have  work.  That  every  American  mother  have 
peace.  That  every  American  child  have  health  and  opportunity 
for  development  of  mind  and  spirit.  Let  us  make  America  so 
safe,  so  happy,  so  soaring,  all  peoples  will  say  "This  is  good.  This 
is  possible.  We  will  build  likewise.  We  will  demand  that  our  owu 
beloved  lands  become  safe  for  men,  for  women,  for  chidren,  for 
God." 

Let  us  make  democracy  and  Americans  safe  In  America! 

R.  Armistead  Gradt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW 
YORK:  PROF.  CHARLES  HODGES,  OF  NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY; 
AND  MR.  SOLOMON  PORTNOW 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  ad- 
dresses recently  delivered  by  Prof.  Charles  Hodges,  Mr.  Solo- 
mon Portnow,  and  myself: 

Mr.  PoRTNOw.  Ladies  and  gentlemen,  with  Eurcp>e  on  a  powder 
keg,  it  seems  somewhat  ironic  to  call  a  round  table  to  discuss  the 
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European  crises.  In  the  "wlilte  war  of  nerves"  discussion  seems  to 
have  run  out  it;  cuurse  tO!;r^ht. 

London.  Par;s.  Berlin  are  blacked  out.  Mobilization  seems  com- 
plete according  to  latest  dispatches,  and  optimism  for  a  peaceful 
solution  !•<  \ery  low. 

While  the  world  waits  the  in&ide  behind  the  news  is  what  we  are 
concerned  with  in  the  studio.^  tonight. 

Tlie  New  York  University  Fcrum  Hour  has  therefore  called  this 
special  session  to  give  you  an  analysis  at  this  critical  zero  hour. 

America's  pclicies  have  yet  to  be  formulated  if  war  breaks  out. 
What  role  we  .-hall  play  is  indeed  the  profoundest  problem  lacing  us. 

At  the  moment  we  have  no  bulletin  to  read  to  ycu  But  while 
we  are  waiting,  let  us  hear  from  two  prominent  persons  who  are 
exptris  m  their  respective  flelds  of  pubh"  and  international  politics. 

We  are  honored  this  evening  to  have  with  us  Congre.s.'-inan 
S.'KMrEL  Di'JKSTEiN.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  and  author  of  the  resolutions  investigating  un-Amer- 
i<-;».n  activities  m  the  United  Stares.  Our  Sr^cond  speaker  i-  Pi  of. 
Charles  Hedges,  observer  and  analyst  of  ini.ernational  uflaus  and 
profes.or  of  International  politics  at  New  York  University. 

First,  we  hejr  from  Congressman  Dick.stein: 

ADDRESS    BY     HON.    SAMUEL    DICKSTEIM 

After  m-anv  years  of  prcjiii^anda  and  the  im.po&ltion  of  alien  idea.? 
of  many  peoples  and  nations.  Hitler  was  ready  to  aim  his  master 
stroke  in  the  destruction  of  the  Republic  of  Poland.  Years  of 
success  are  bthmd  hini  He  was  able  by  threats  and  blackm.iil  to 
destroy  the  liberties  of  Au.stna,  Czechoslovakia,  and  of  his  own 
German  people. 

Tf  day  Germany  is  no  longer  a  civilized  country.  It  is  a  tyrrany, 
bru*:ally  ruled  by  a  master  madman. 

The  other  day  a  German  boat  came  to  port  filled  with  people 
esraping  from  a  possibl"^  European  war.  The  boat  was  filled  to 
capacity,  but  a  str.mge  thing  was  noticed  about  its  German  pa.ssen- 
gers  Every  one  of  them  would  be  locking  arounci  in  all  directions 
before  he  cr  she  would  have  a  w;  rd  to  sny  to  American  rencr'ers. 
This  is  something  that  has  been  ob.scrved  very  often  about  Germans 
coming  to  this  country.  They  all  have  what  is  knt.wn  as  the 
"Ge-man  lock."  locking  around  belore  they  answer  any  questions 
to  niikt  sure  that  they  are  not  cvcm  heard  by  spies. 

Hitler  hits  made  Germany  a  country  infested  with  spies.  No  one 
is  allowed  to  say  anything  displeasing  to  the  Nazi  regime  or  any- 
thing winch  the  Nazi  regim.o  considers  detrimental  to  its  cause.  At 
present  the  movies  and  the  radio  arc  censored,  the  ^chocIs  t.-nch 
you  that  therf  is  only  one  nation  which  amounts  to  somethiiLg, 
and  that  is  Gcrm.iny;  and  the  rest  of  the  world  consists  of  meai- 
ocre  slaves  who  shuuld  cons.der  themselve»  happy  to  .-ubmit  to 
the  German  yoke.  As  to  Poland,  of  course,  not  one  pleasant  word 
is  said;  it  is  a  country  which  in  the  cpinicn  of  the  Gernmn  Gov- 
ernment does  not  deserve  to  live,  because  Hitler  needs  '  leber.sraun" 
for  his  own  people  The  Germans  are  entitled  to  living  space,  the 
Germans  are  entitled  to  expansion  in  all  directions,  the  Germans 
are  entitled  to  imp-se  their  ideas  and  ideologies  on  the  whulc 
world,  but  no  other  nations  are  allowed  to  breathe. 

The  Umted  States  has  for  a  period  of  6  years  been  bombarded 
with  constant  Nazi  propaganda.  The  ships  of  the  North  German 
Lloyd  have  in  recent  years  brought  in  toii'^  of  antidemocratic  and 
treasonable  hterature  extolling  the  virtues  of  Hitlerihin  and  Fascism. 
and  telling  Americans  how  to  convert  this  country  into  a  Nazi 
paradise,  by  arraying  one  American  against  the  other.  All  the.se 
efforts  have,  however,  b^en  in  vain.  Tiie  American  people,  quick 
to  sense  Germany's  propaganda  machine.  ha\e  been  alert,  and 
were  not  diverted  frc^m  their  love  of  liberty,  and  would  not  fall  for 
the  idea  of  fighting  Germany's  wars  whin  the  German  consuls 
began  to  send  out  army  registration  blanks,  not  only  to  their  own 
citizens  bu'  to  Am^'ricans.  a  ccndltic.n  of  affairs  which  I  e.xposed 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representativeis  several  months  ago 

A  plea  was  made  to  the  conscience  of  the  world  to  permit  Ger- 
many to  keep  all  she  was  able  to  acquire  by  force  on  the  theory 
that  the  world  is  better  off  that  way.  Early  last  week  Hitler 
thotight  he  was  playing  his  trump  card  by  signing  a  nonaggression 
pact  with  Ru-sia.  althotigh  he  claimed  for  many  years  that  he 
was  fighting  communism,  and  that  nazi-isni  was  opposed  to 
communism. 

Ycu  may  recall  that  several  years  ago  when  I  was  instrumental 
in  the  creation  of  a  committee  to  investigate  un-American  activi- 
ties in  the  United  Staffs,  I  called  un-American  and  lumped  to- 
gether faclsm,  communism,  and  nazi-ism  as  inimical  to  our  institu- 
tions and  our  form  of  government.  It  wps  my  contention  right 
along  that  these  seemingly  opposite  forces  are  in  reality  all  aimed 
to  destroy  our  form  of  government,  irrespective  of  whether  they 
a.-sault  us  from  the  right  or  from  thp  left.  Democracy,  as  we 
understand  it  to  be  is  a  form  of  life  equally  obnoxious  to  dictators 
o:  the  type  of  Hitler  and  of  the  type  of  Stalin.  Human  dignity, 
tiie  liberty  of  the  individual  count  for  nothing  in  a  totalitarian 
state.  Whether  or  not  human  liberty  is  to  be  destroyed  in  the 
name  of  racialism  or  in  the  name  of  a  dictatorship  of  the  prole- 
tariat is  imm.aterial.  the  Important  thing  is  that  human  liberty  is 
being  destroyed  by  totalitarian  states,  no  matter  what  they  call 
themselves. 

I  feel  that  we  in  America  are  having  a  particularly  trying  time 
of  It.  Of  course,  we  are  lovers  of  liberty;  of  course,  we  believe  in 
the  dignity  of  man;  of  course,  we  believe  that  wrong  should  be 
rich'ed— but  we  do  not  believe  that  wars  settle  anything,  and  as 
much  as  we  may*  desire  to  see  the  democracies  win  in  the  forth- 
coming struggle,  we  cannot  allow  oxirselves  to  be  dragged  Into  wax 


but  can  best  preserve  the  interests  of  mankind  by  remaining 
neutral. 

Neutrality  does  not  mean  lack  of  interest.  It  does  not  mean  that 
we  can  close  our  eyes  and  permit  totalitarian  states  to  overrun 
democracies.  Surely  we  cannot  allow  Hitler  any  bloodless  victories 
or  any  victory  gained  at  the  expense  of  trampling  0:1  humim  ngiit,s. 
We  remember  so  well  wh.it  happened  1'^  years  ago  in  Austria.  We 
rem.ember  what  happened  so  very  recently  when  the  protectorate 
of  Bohemia  and  Moravia  was  establislud. 

Wherever  Hitler  set  his  foot  it  meant  death  and  oppression. 
There  is  an  olci  Polish  saying  that  where  a  German  once  establishes 
himself  liberty  and  Justice  are  gone  forever.  While  this  state- 
ment might  be  extreme,  and  while  I  do  not  wish  to  condemn  the 
whole  Gtrman  rare  be>cause  of  the  brutality  of  a  Hitler,  11  is  true 
that  whfTe  the  German  seeks  expansion  it  can  only  be  at  the 
expense  of  other  nations,  and  where  one  nation  is  trying  to  destroy 
the  libnties  of  another  there  can  be  no  two  opinions  as  to  where 
our  syinpatiiios  should  lie 

In  its  political  career  as  a  free  nation  Poland  has  repeatedly 
made  mi.siak»>s  It  did  not.  for  mstanee.  t;ike  proper  care  of  us 
mim-rities.  bur  under  th'^  present  cire\imstances  I  am  sure  that 
Poland  v.ill  .^ee  that  oppression  of  other  nations  or  races  does  not 
pay  and  that  real  per.ce  can  only  b<-  had  when  the.e  is  coop -ration 
anioii'.^  all  1  ac'*s  and  r.itionalities  comi^i'smg  a  comn":.nweiilth 

America  has  been  the  shniing  example  to  the  rest  of  the  Wf)rld 
how  nationalities  can  live  togfiher  and  races  can  form  a  united 
nation.  America  has  :is  many  nationalities  as  Europe;  111  fact,  it  has 
more  of  some  nationalities  than  Enr^  pe.  It  has  been  liberal  in 
admitting  people  ol  all  rare-^  and  cllm".s  to  setth-  within  Its  borders 
and  to  lorm  a  n-'W  nation  which,  in  th*^  words  of  Lincoln,  "^•as  con- 
ceivtd  in  liberty  and  dedica'ed  to  the  proposition  that  i.ll  men  were 
created  equ  A  "  Neverthei-.  ss,  the  example  (.f  America  was  not 
followed  by  Europe.  We  liave  an  intense  nationah.'^m  that  seek';  to 
destroy  one  nation  by  another  if  it  happ.iiS  to  be  m  its  w.iy.  Hnier 
IS  the  typical  example  of  a  ru'hles.-  leadir  who  Will  swallow  littie 
nations  in  the  name  of  a  fantastic  racial  theory.  After  destroying 
the  little  nations  he  may  turn  to  the  larger  nations  with  the  same 
object. 

Fortunately  the  world  at  large  cannot  sit  by  and  permit  him  to  do 
so.  It  is  true  that  military  preparedness  ha.s  cost  Europe  a  tre- 
mendous sum  of  money.  It  is  true  that  bilhons  were  spf^ni  in  arma- 
mi  !its,  battleships,  and  the  military  machinerv  d<;  ignrd  to  curb 
Hitlers  further  ambitions.  All  this  expenditure  will  ha\e  been  in 
vain  If  miiikind  will  k-ep  on  "appeasing  the  beast"  nnd  some 
definite  plan  is  net  immediately  formulated  to  see  to  it  that  there 
shall  be  no  reix-urrence  of  a  war  by  blackmail.  At  this  time  It  is 
hard  to  tell  whether  or  not  mankind  will  be  able  to  avoid  a  war  In 
order  to  curb  Hitler  and  what  he  stands  for.  There  is  no  quts'ion, 
however,  that  his  methcKi  ol  achieving  bloodies^--  vlctoiies  has  been 
definitely  stopped.  Th-re  is  no  lcnr:'"r  a  question  of  how  soon  a 
threatened  ration  will  submit  to  blackmail.  Inhere  will  be  no 
fun  her  blackmail  paid. 

America  has  always  been  a  great  prize  to  go  after  When  my 
committee  on  un-American  activities  was  functioning  n  few  years 
ago  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the  public  this  vicious  pr(.pagand.i 
whioii  I  WH.'  ..iraid  w.ould  fniallv  ciestroy  our  trie  [i-e  ..'-.  tiee  speech, 
and  ivo  as-embly.  Fortunately,  the  Am.erican  people,  ever  vigilant 
m  proteC  ng  their  liberties,  did  not  permit  tins  to  be  done  It  is 
to  the  everlasting  credit  of  our  people  that  in  spite  of  persistent, 
vicious,  and  poisonous  propaganda  which  tried  to  poison  all  the 
sources  of  public  opinion  in  thp  Unit'ed  States  nnd  in  spue  of  the 
vicious  campuu-n  of  hatred  which  Hitur  launched,  cur  people  re- 
mained true  to  their  democratic  ideai.-^.  anu  we  liope  the  time  will 
never  come  when  our  democratic  Ideals  should  fail  by  the  wayside. 

And  so  now.  when  wur  clouds  are  menacing  when  i*^  seems  that 
the  whole  civilized  world  is  rocking  on  tho  edge  of  the  abyss,  we, 
in  America  must  proudly  keep  the  tcich  of  liberty  aflame.  It  is  up 
to  us  to  give  m.ankmd  that  one  refuge  against  nationalistic  excesses 
and  government  bv  blackmail. 

The  last  war  still  leaves  us  with  bitter  memories  of  sabotage  at 
Kingsland  and  Black  Tom  Here  the  work  of  German  spies  caused 
untclcl  damage  and  destructi(m  Tliis  sort  of  sabotage  n.u-t  not  be 
repeated.  In  thi^  country  at  pre.'rfint  Nazi  Germany  lias  re.;dy  and 
waiting  over  SCO  agents,  seeking  to  cause  serious  trouble  m  the 
United  States.  We  must  at  one?  rcenforce  the  Intelligence  Service 
of  our  Army  and  Navy  to  cope  with  this  situation. 


f 


ADDRESS    OF    PRC<F.    CHARLES    HODCES 

This  week  opened  with  Poland's  problenr  the  problem  of  peace. 
By  midweek  this  Polish  problem  hyd  been  transformed  by  the 
axis  powers,  under  the  drive  of  Hitler  s  diplomacy  into  ,»  European 
problem  as  a  much  larger  basis  for  peace  or  war.  Tonight  this 
European  problem  m  turn  ha,s  become  a  world  problem  it  makea 
the  preservation  of  peace  as  definitely  the  task  of  tb.e  Ui  ited  Kt..tes 
as  of  any  other  power  en  the  face  of  the  globe.  This  crucial  coti- 
cern  In  the  maintenance  of  what  is  left  of  the  semblance  of  public 
order  round  the  world  does  not  permit  Washington  to  engage  in 
a  Hamlei-like  soliloquy  of  detacJrment,  "To  act  or  not  to  act." 

The  only  question  which  confronts  the  Roosevelt  administration 
today  Is  the  method  of  participation  in  the  last  desperate  eCTorts 
to  preserve  peace.  More  sinister  a  thought — What  part  will  the 
United  States  play  If  the  desperate  gamble  of  Hitler  leads  to  the 
war  of  blood? 

The  Nazi,  their  Fascist  partner  to  the  south,  and  their  new- 
found Communist  friends  to  the  east  are  being  driven  forward  by 
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the  operation  of  the  feared  "military  timetable"  cf  embattled 
Eurojie.  The  march  of  events  under  tins  heretofore  inexorable 
schedule  of  military  necessity  has  never  permitted  Europe  in  the 
past  to  escape  the  disastrous  consequences  of  general  mobilization. 
These  are  war. 

The  reason  for  my  pessimistic  position  regarding  the  prospects 
of  peace  and  cur  detachment  from  every  world  cri-is  or  its  after- 
math, world  war.  is  simple.  It  lies  in  the  essentially  imperialistic 
na'ure  of  Nazi  Germany's  philosophy  of  life.  Even  Premier  Cham- 
berlain understands  this;  and  we  should  see  by  now  that  Ger- 
many's policy  has  opened  up  into  evcr-widening  circles  of  demands. 
Each  builds  outward  to  overshadow  more  and  more  of  Europe. 
Eventually  the  leni'thening  shadow  cf  the  swastika,  according  to 
every  bit  of  Nazi  aoeumentalion  from  Hitler's  "Mein  Kampf"  to 
Dr.  Goebbel's  not  exactly  di.-.arming  propaganda,  must,  according 
to  these  apostles  of  expansion,  extend  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe. 
The  very  core  of  nazi-ism  today  m  Europe  is  the  strident  assertion 
of  Germanic  supremacy. 

The  foundations  fr^r  expansion  lie  in  the  understandable  doctrine 
cf  inclusion  of  all  "lost"  Germans  bordering  the  Third  Reich  of  1933 
within  a  Greater  Germany.  This  made  for  a  divided  world  opinion 
on  the  anschluss  with  Austria — even  at  the  pre-Munich  stages  of  the 
drive  to  include  the  Sudeten  Germans  and  the  handful  on  the  Baltic 
at  Memel.  This  gave  to  what  new  was  liailed  as  "Gross  Deutsch- 
land" — "Greater  Germany" — Just  under  £0.000,000  of  Germanic  peo- 
jles  With  the  extinction  of  the  surviving  part  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  its  tran.-lorniatim  this  spring  into  the  so-called  Bohemian  and 
Moravian  protrctoiates  the  mask  dropped  from  national  socialism. 
0]K'n  imperi.ilism  without  any  racial  basis  save  the  demand  for  this 
tliing  that  the  Germans  call  "lebensraum."  or  "living  space."  ap- 
peared. Tills  IS  the  assertion,  substantially  speaking,  that  Nazi  Ger- 
many has  a  primary  right  to  a  superior  existence  in  Europe,  together 
with  such  extra  European  resources  as  are  necessary  to  maintain  the 
h  ader.-hip  level  which  is  the  first  tenet  of  the  Nazi  doctrine  of 
power  politics. 

Already  the  Nazi  Germany  that  yesterday  only  wanted  to  recover 
all  Its  "lost  "  Germans  in  order  to  live  as  a  homogeneous  national 
state  in  delightful  peace  with  the  rest  of  the  world  has  by  its  racial 
imperialism  incorporated  within  its  boasted  87.000.000  of  people 
minorities  who  now  constitute  one-tenth  of  the  whole  population  of 
the  Greater  Reich.  Remember  that  Germany  first  appealed  to  world 
opinion  to  let  her  go  ahead  and  get  rid  of  the  injustices  which  arose 
from  these  "lost"  Germans  being  outside  the  fatherland,  though 
more  than  half  of  the  Austrians  did  not  wish  anschluss.  and  propa- 
panda  cou'.d  make  no  headway  with  the  Sudeten  Gcrnrans  in  crack- 
ing open  Czechoslovakia  until  they  had  disposed  of  Austria.  Break- 
ing down  the  forcibly  included  minorities  into  their  rough  totals 
plves  us  7.000.000  of  Cz-'chs;  over  a  million  and  a  half  Poles:  150.000 
Slovenians  or  Carinthiaiis  within  Austria,  or  people  called  Chorvats; 
130.000  Ltisitians  or  Wend  folk;  78.000  Lithuanians;  12.000  Danes; 
8  000  Hungarians;  5.000  Slovaks;  and  4.000  Friesians.  When  we  add 
to  this  total  of  8.887.000  non-Germ^ans  held  deliberately  within  the 
Reich  some  500.000  Jews  plus  800.000  half  Jews,  counting  all  Semites 
by  the  Nazi  racial  theory,  we  find  a  total  number  of  10,200,000 
"protected"  pec^ple. 

The  operation  of  Nazi  philosophy  at  this  point  is  pretty  significant 
for  the  future  of  international  relations.  These  racial  groups  face 
a  grim  choice:  Either  "compulsory  extinction"  or  emigration  from 
this  nazified  greater  Germany  to  lands  called  the  "sub-Germanic 
zone  of  waste  "  by  one  of  the  oi!lcial  political  geographers  of  Nazi 
thought.  In  the  Nazi  scheme  of  things  it  bears  the  popular  term 
of  "Germanische  Bcfehlsraum"  or  an  "area  of  Germanic  disposition." 
Since  Germany  is  a  proudly  proclaimed  totalitarian  state,  obviously 
the  Reich  does  not  recognize  the  very  idea  itself  of  minorities. 
Equally,  obviously,  its  internal  and  external  policies  niust  be  applied 
to  the  elimination  of  minorities  inside  the  bounds  of  Germany  and 
to  the  subordination  of  what  the  Germans  regard  as  the  ring  of 
inferior  peoples  eastward  and  southward  to  Nazi  overlcrdship. 

The  real  destiny  of  these  "inferior"  peoples  would  be  to  maintain 
themselves  in  an  inferior  status  as  servile  nations  upon  which  the 
superior  Germans  can  erect  a  new  imperium  only  Roman  in  its 
ge>  graphic  concepts. 

The  whole  force  of  Nazi  Germany  is  behind  Hitler's  drive  for  what 
national    scx-ialism   calls   living    space — lebensraum. 

The  Nazi  dominion,  nothing  more  than  a  Hitlerized  version  of  the 
old  pre-war  middle  Europe  and  its  eastward  march,  represents  the 
idea  of  economic  penetration  paving  the  way  for  political  overlord- 
ship  The  economic  occupation  of  Austria,  followed  by  that  of 
Czechoslovakia,  simply  provided  the  Nazi  with  new  outlets  for  the 
economic  expansion  underlying  political  domination.  Poland,  with 
Its  Anglo-French  backers,  therefore  constitutes  a  rebel  in  the  Nazi 
scheme  of  things. 

Such  a  fanLke  expansion  of  the  Third  Reich  from  Its  fortress- 
like  position'  in  Central  Europe  over  the  countries  lying  to  the 
northeast,  east,  and  southeast  of  the  existing  empire  means  control 
over  113.000.000  inhabitants.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  them  have  not 
a  drop  of  German  blood  in  their  veins.  That  these  are  nations 
who  have  their  own  ambitions  for  national  existence  in  their  own 
way  of  living  only  constitutes  an  offense  in  the  eyes  of  Hitler  and 
his  camp  followers  of  oppression.  The  Nazis  proclaim  their  de- 
termination to  dictate  life  and  death  to  a  block  of  200,000,000 
people.  This  means  dictation  of  European  destinies  for  a  lifetime — 
a  power  that  must  upset  the  rest  of  the  world,  with  decisive  effects 
upon  the  existence  of  all  of  us.  There  Is  here  the  real  threat  of 
world-wide  regimentation. 


Listen  to  the  words  of  Reich's  economic  minister.  Dr.  Walter 
Funk,  declared  on  March  28.  1939: 

"Our  boundaries  enclose  today  the  most  industrialized  country 
in  the  world.  Its  outposts  have  firmly  gripped  the  territory  be- 
tween the  North  and  the  Black  Seas.  Under  present  conditions,  the 
world  has  but  one  alternative — either  to  cooperate  with  Germany 
or  to  face  an  inevitable  destruction  of  its  national  economy.  The 
countries  of  eastern  and  southern  Europe  must  submit  to  coopera- 
tion with  the  self-adjusted  economic  system  under  the  leadershio 
of  the  Reich." 

Something  of  the  real  purpose  of  trade  domination  came  to  me 
from  Nazi  authorities.  They  have  sought  the  major  place  in  the 
trade  of  these  countries  because  when  they  have  50  percent  of  this 
commerce  they  overthrow  any  government  eastward  by  use  of  this 
economic  blackjack.  The  Nazi  can  wreck,  they  say,  any  regime 
under  these  circumstances  by  precipitating  revolution. 

I  have  detailed  the  record  cf  Nazi  expansion  in  Europe.  I  have 
applied  the  Nazi  language,  brutal  though  it  may  sound  in  Ameri- 
can ears,  to  this  system,  of  aggrandizement.  This  is  because  it  is 
there — a  fundamental  historic  truth  behind  every  surge  of  empire. 
No  such  Imperialistic  impulse  stops  the  extension  of  its  overlord- 
ship  until  one  of  two  things  happens — either  it  is  blocked  by  su- 
perior force  or  the  dream  of  a  new  universal  Roman  empire  is 
realized  as  a  Pax  Germanicus  with  world-wide  dimensions  in  this 
day  of  superspeed  transportation  on  land,  sea,  and  in  the  air. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  a  reasonable  Imperialism  in  world 
politics,  because  the  essence  of  empire  building  down  through  the 
ages  is  force.  The  physics  of  power  politics  now  ascendant  in  Eu- 
rope, now  supremely  expre.ssed  by  Hitlerism.  Is  a  force  that  auto- 
matically reaches  to  every  part  cf  the  globe.  It  only  stops  ulti- 
mately when  it  meets  adequate  countervailing  force.  This  means 
that  the  United  States  cannot  choose  between  "holding  aloof"  or 
"doing  something"  about  the  present  European  crisis.  The  only 
choice  appears  to  me  to  be  the  moment  at  which  we  propose  to 
meet  this  challenge  to  our  way  of  living  and  the  means  which  we 
propose  to  employ  to  check  the  coin-se  of  a  new  barbarism  round 
the  globe. 

At  this  point  we  come  down  to  statesmanship  in  detail — even  to 
the  words  and  the  punctuation  of  the  laws  of  this  democracy 
which  affect  our  foreign  policy.  These  obviotisly  center  about  the 
long  controversy  over  neutrality.  My  position  is  that  real  neutral- 
ity in  the  lofty  moral  atmosphere  of  the  nineteenth  century  has 
no  meaning  for  us  today.  The  issue  is  not  whether  we  are  going 
to  fold  our  hands  and  do  nothing  about  the  destruction  now-  im- 
minent of  our  kind  of  world  or  whether  we  are  to  throw  another 
A  E.  F.  into  a  new  western  front.  The  only  question  is  how  we 
may  dispose  of  our  great  power  to  tilt  the  scales  in  favor  of  con- 
ditions which  most  nearly  express  in  the  outside  world  what  we 
arc  striving  for  within  the  framework  of  American  life. 

Roughly  speaking.  Americans  at  this  Juncture  are  Interested  in  a 
world  where  changes  by  chronic  crises  and  the  threat  of  military 
action  or  its  actual  employment  cease.  This  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  concerned  with  the  maintenance  of  what  is  left  of  the 
Versailles  peace,  with  the  clamping  down  simply  In  favor  of  the 
so-called  "have"  nations  of  all  prospects  of  change  in  the  status 
quo.  We  are  both  idealistically  and  realistically  committed  to 
pacific  adjustment  and  repudiation  of  all  the  methods  of  diplomatic 
terrorism  and  blackmail  which  have  typefied  the  Fascist  philosophy 
of  "dangerous  living"  in  action. 

The  next  few  days  therefore  mean  to  me  that  over  and  above  the 
technicalities  of  neutrality  legislation  the  United  States  will  find 
itself  faced  with  a  fundamental  decision.  This  will  determine  the 
whole  character  of  changes  in  our  legal  definition  of  international 
purposes  at  this  supreme  moment.  This  means  that  if  Europe's 
plunge  toward  war  is  halted  by  what  is  now  more  than  the  eleventh- 
hour  conference,  this  zero-hour  meeting  must  lead  to  a  redefinition 
of  world  interests.  This  comes  as  straight  to  Washington  as  it  does 
to  Berlin,  Paris,  London,  Rome,  Moscow,  and  Tokyo — not  even  to 
forget  Warsaw  itself.  If  the  poised  military  machines  of  Europe 
tomorrow  lunge  forward  in  their  wrecking  of  western  civilization, 
even  more  does  Washington  face  the  necessity  of  straightforward, 
unequivocal  determination  of  where  our  interests  lie  in  this  chal- 
lenge of  force.  Of  one  thing  I  am  certain  myself:  They  do  not 
lie  on  the  sidelines.  There  can  be  no  sidelines  in  a  second  world 
war.  Even  those  who  would  stand  and  wait  become  passive  par- 
ticipants in  a  struggle  for  the  direction  of  world  life. 

Mr,  PoRTNOw.  Thank  you.  Professor  Hodges. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  you  have  Just  heard  a  special  session  of 
the  New  York  University  Forum  Hour,  arranged  in  cooperation  with 
station  WEVD,  on  the  European  crisis.  The  last  speaker  you  heard 
was  Professor  Hodges,  observer  and  analyst  of  International  affairs 
and  professor  of  international  politics  at  New  York  University.  He 
was  preceded  by  the  Honorable  Samuel  Dickstein,  New  York  Mem- 
ber of  Congress. 

We  interrupted  our  regular  schedule  at  this  time  to  bring  you 
an  analysis  of  the  very  latest  developments  abroad. 

Now,  our  time  is  up,  and  before  signing  off  may  I  remind  you 
that  we  resume  our  series  of  high-lighting  public  affairs  on 
September  14. 

Until  then  this  Is  your  chairman,  Solomon  Portnow,  saying  good 
night,  and  cordially  Inviting  all  of  you  'to  be  with  us  again  when 
we  go  on  the  air  2  weeks  from  tonight. 

Good  night. 
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Veterans  and  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25.  1939 

Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  asking  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  a  letter  from  Henry  A.  Friede. 
Wisconsin  department  commander  of  Disabled  American 
Veterans  of  the  World  War.    Mr.  Friede  says: 

You  have  been  summoned  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  by  otir 
Presidont.  and  apparently  for  one  reason  only,  and  that  ;s  to  chanec 
the  neutrality  law  which  was  lauded  by  hun  3  years  a^o  as  Leir.  ; 
an  outstanding  piece  of  legislation,  but  today,  according  to  his 
way  of  ti^.inkmg,  is  obsolete. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  a  President  of  this  ercat  Nation  of  ours 
would  make  a  statenaent  about  protecting  English  possfs.sions  m 
the  Western  HemiRphere  with  American  troops  even  after  they 
Lave  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  this  statement  was  made  wiih- 
out  sanction  from  your  honorable  body.  So  niaiiy  tliir.gs  liave 
happened  during  the  last  year  which  lead  one  to  believe  that  ho 
is  strictly  pro-English  or  pro-French.  When  a  situation  like  th:s 
exists  we,  the  people,  have  only  one  hope  and  that  is  that  our  Repre- 
sentatives in  Washington  will  realize  and  vote  with  only  one 
thought  m  mincl,  and  that  is  to  not  only  be  neutral  to  the  letter 
but  also  in  spirit.  The  writer  feels  that  to  change  the  neutrality 
law  at  this  time  will  be  our  first  stfp  in  entering  the  war  on  the 
Bide  of  a  group  of  defaulting  nations  who  now  owe  us  over  $16,000,- 
000.000  in  post-war  debts,  and  who  have  got  their  heads  t(;gcther, 
and  when  wc  try  to  collect  so.  much  as  tell  us  to  try  and  get  it. 
Furtliermore,  ail  war  debts  Incurred  during  the  war.  which 
amounted  to  many  more  billions,  have  been  wiped  off  the  books. 
Should  we  enter  another  war  we  will  be  forced  to  loan  many  more 
bir.ioi.s,  which  no  doubt  our  children  and  grandchildren  will  be 
struggling  to  pay  in  American  taxes.  Furthermore,  it  is  commou 
knowledge  that  these  European  nations  spent  many,  many  billions 
for  armament;  still  they  insist  they  are  too  poor  to  pay  us.  The 
World  War  cost  the  American  Government — and  we  are  still  pay- 
ing in  the  form  of  compensation  to  the  disabled  veterans — many 
millions  a  year,  and  these  payments  will  continue  for  a  long  time 
to  come,  and  a  new  war  will  undoubtedly  add  billions  more  to  our 
compensation  payments,  which  again  will  go  en  for  years  and  years 
until  the  last  veteran  or  his  dependents  die. 

It  is  the  writer's  sincere  hope  that  you  will  do  your  utmost  to 
see  that  the  present  neutrality  law  wUl  remain  as  it  is  and  the 
officials  in  Washington  who  Insist  on  trying  to  pull  us  into  the  war 
are  put  on  the  spot  publicly  and  that  their  activities  are  called  to 
the  attention  of  the  public. 

Trtisting  that  you  will  do  your  vitmost  to  prevent  this  Nation 
from  being  drawn  into  this  war,  and  also  to  prevent  the  slaughter  of 
the  American  youth  for  the  sake  of  a  group  of  defaulting  nations, 
I  am. 

Sincerely  yours.  ,  Henkt  A.  Fhitbde. 


The  Voice  of  the  People  versus  Warmongers 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTAN.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Washington  Post, 
September  26,  in  an  article  entitled  "Letter  Bioc  in  Action," 
the  writer  makes  this  statement: 

The  largest  influence  against  President  Roosevelt's  program  about 
neutrality  is  letters  coming  in  to  Members  of  Congrcs  from  the 
country.  There  are  other  influences,  yet  it  is  safe  to  .say  that  but 
for  the  letters,  the  President's  proposal  would  be  enacted  readily. 

The  writer  then  asks,  "What  are  thess  letters  and  what  do 
they  say?"  From  that  point  on  the  writer's  assumption  as 
regards  the  letters  and  the  Congressmen's  attitude  is  wrong, 
for  I  believe  most  letters  are  read  and  answered. 

I  find  the  majority  of  my  letters  very  interesting.  It  is 
true,  as  the  columnist  intimates,  that  practically  all  the 
WTiters  are  opposed  to  war — and  why  not?  It  is  the  so-called 
common  or  middle-class  people  who  always  fight  in  the  de- 
fense of  the  Republic.    It  is  the  same  people  who  pay  for  the 


war  and  who  are  li'ft  hi  Iding  tlie  bag  when  the  war  is  over. 
It  is  these  people  who  are  impoveri.shed  when  the  var  makers, 
the  international  financiers,  and  the  "invisible  goverriment" 
accumulate  the  gold,  wealth,  and  power.  It  is  th^^  middle 
class  or  ccmmcn  people,  of  which  I  am  one,  that  rbjects  to 
war.  The  reascii  fur  tins  i.^  no  doubt  due  to  the  fact  th.it  they 
are  locking  face  to  face  at  their  enemy — the  "ir  visible  gov- 
ernment." 

The  first  immigrants  wlio  came  here  to  work  and  build  were 
poor  in  ei-tate  but  rich  in  the  hope  of  human  rights  and 
liberties.  They  were  net  afraid  to  labor  and  build  homes  for 
them.selves  and  for  po.nerity.  It  is  those  early  sr>ttlers  who 
must  be  accredited  as  builders  of  this  Nation,  and  it  is  the 
now  increasing  middle  class  that  carries  on. 

They  were  happy  until  they  fell  afoul  of  the  money 
chancers,  but  they  have  been  miserable  since  tl^e  advent  of 
the  financois.  The^y  are  po.suivcly  in  despair  since  the  inter- 
national fri.anciers  became  articulate  by  wielding  power 
throui'h  the  "invisible  government."  It  is  now  su  -prising  that 
these  people  want  to  remain  at  peace?  And  thai  they  object 
to  sending  their  chiidrin  to  war  to  suffer  and  die  for  the 
"invisible  government,"  and  to  further  enslave  t!iemselves  in 
the  toils  of  thii.  international  mon.ster?  Let  tho^e  who  ques- 
tion their  patriotism  take  heed,  for  each  and  all  v^ould  rally  to 
repel  mva.sion  of  this  continent,  as  they  will  to  protect  the 
United  States  against  the  destructive  activities  of  the  Socialist 
and  Ccmmunii^t  that  are  now  operating  under  tht  beneficence 
of  the  "invisible  government." 

Is  it  now  any  wonder  that  these  people — our  people — do  net 
want  war?  Is  it  strange  that  they  might  refuse  to  fight  the 
second  World  War  for  the  international  explc iters  in  the 
"invisible  government"?  Is  it  not  much  more  likely  that  our 
next  war  will  be  against  the  Socialist,  the  CommunLst,  the 
international  exploiters  and  financiers  for  destru(  tion  of  their 
"sugar  daddy.'  the  "invis.ble  government"? 

Is  it  not  much  more  important  to  get  rid  of  the  ;  ubversionist, 
the  socialist,  and  the  Communist,  and  is  it  not  tc  our  interest 
to  get  rid  of  political  rot,  intrigue,  and  double  di^aling  in  our 
own  Government  and  its  many  departments?  It  is  within  the 
people's  power  to  rescue  our  Nation  from  this  rapidly  swelling 
river  of  filth,  rot,  and  intrigue  before  it  is  carried  ovcx  the 
precipice  into  a  whirlpool  of  internal  strife. 

In  our  own  interest,  let  us  fight  the  next  war  to  restore  our 
own  Government  to  a  democratic  republic,  based  on  the  ever- 
sound  and  fundamental  principles  so  clearly  set  fonh  In  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  L-t  us  restore  the  linlc 
which  was  removed  in  1913 — the  seventeenth  amendment. 

Article  I,  section  3,  of  the  CoastituLion  states: 

The  Senate  of  the  'United  States  shall  be  coir  posed  of  two 
Senators  from  each  Slate,  chosen  by  the  legislature  thereof,  for  6 
years;  and  each  Senator  shall  have  one  vote. 

Article  IV,  section  4,  says: 

The  United  States  shall  guarantee  to  every  State  In  this  Union  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and  shall  protect  each  cf  tiiem 
again'-t  invasion;  and  on  application  cf  the  leglsla.ure  or  of  the 
exeru  Ive  iwhen  the  leg:slature  cannot  be  convened)  igainst  domes- 
tic violence. 

Article  V,  in  part,  states: 

No   State,   without   Its  consent,   £hall   be   deprivetl   of   Its   equal 

suffrage  in  the  Senate. 

Article  VL  .says,  in  part : 

Tills  Constitution  and  the  lawr  of  the  United  Stales  which  shrJI 
be  madp  in  pursuance  th'Teof;  and  nil  treaties  mac^e,  or  whirh  shall 
be  made,  ur.der  the  auihotity  of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the 
supreme  law  of  the  land;  and  th.-  Judges  in  every  State  shall  be 
bound  thereby,  anything  In  'h-  Constitution  or  laws  of  any  State 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  was  not  in 
pursuance  of  the  Constitution,  for  the  United  States  no  longer 
can  guarantee  every  State  in  the  Union  a  reputlican  form  of 
government,  because  in  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth 
amendment  the  States  were  deprived  of  equal  suffrage  in  the 
Senate  Cart.  I,  sec.  3). 

The  causes  which  were  instrumental  in  shaping  public  ap- 
proval for  the  adoption  of  the  seventeenth  amendment  were 
no  doubt  engineered  by  the  invisible  government  to  bring 
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about  what  we  have  today — a  "democracy,"  or  communistic 
state.  Tlie  irony  of  all  this  is  that  the  slogan  in  the  World 
War  was  too  true.  We  were  successful  in  saving  the  world 
for  "democracy,"  for  we  now  have  communism,  its  identical 
tv,-;n.  These  Siamese  twins,  "democracy"  and  "communi.sm." 
are  the  war  babies  now  undermining  and  de.stroying  our 
democratic  Republic.  We,  the  people,  must  unite  to  get  rid 
of  this  monstrous  offspring  and  its  parents  in  the  invisible 
government.  We  are  loyal  Americans  when  we  face  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  flag  and  traitors  when  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  the  power  of  the  people  in  this  Nation? 
It  is  within  their  power  to  take  charge  of  the  Government 
through  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  If  Congress  fails 
to  obey  the  orders  as  given  in  the  Constitution,  the  people 
must,  in  common  defense  and  for  the  general  welfare  of 
themselves,  take  charge.  It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we, 
M(  nibers  of  Congress,  assume  our  constitutional  responsi- 
bility to  the  people  and  to  our  Nation. 

The  people  demand  that  the  Government  remain  neutral. 
It  is  the  duty  of  Congress  to  comply  with  this  command  of 
the  people,  so  that  there  will  be  no  cause  for  war.  For  the 
columnists  to  insinuate  that  the  letters  we  receive  are  in- 
spired by  foreign  nations  is  in  itself  an  affront  to  the  people. 
Such  statements  are  in  reality  a  .subtle  type  of  propaganda, 
no  different  from  that  which  now  fills  the  pages  of  the  "kept" 
press.  It  is  inspired  by  the  "invisible  government"  and  paid 
for  by  those  who  now  control  world  gold  and  credit.  State- 
ments like  this  are  deceptive: 

In  this  situaMon.  various  suggrstlnns  are  made.  One  is  that  the 
mas.s  oi  letters  be  exum.lned  to  see  how  many  are  in  identical  words. 
If  many  are  ider-.tical,  it  would  suggest  tliat  the  letter  writing  is  to 
a  lart^'  extent  organized  and  promoted.  Then  it  is  j-uggested  that 
inquiry  be  made  to  find  out  who.  or  what  organizations,  are  con- 
ducting the  campaign.  It  is  suggested  further  that  there  be 
counterorganlzations  to  promote  the  writing  of  letters  in  favor  of 
tlie  President's  proposal. 

It  can  readily  be  seen  that  such  investigation  as  the  writer 
suggests  would  bring  about  persecution  of  those  who  differ 
from  the  administration  and  the  "invisible  government."  It 
would  differ  from  the  present  investigations  only  in  that  it 
would  end  in  investigation  and  persecution  of  private  patri- 
otic citizens  who  object  to  again  sending  their  children  to 
the  front  to  die  for  the  "invisible  government."  Why  not  in- 
vestigate sources  of  propaganda  in  films,  radio,  and  in  the 
"kept"  press,  and  the  propaganda  spewed  by  hired  writers? 
Why  are  the  special  investigating  committees  engaged  in 
searching  for  an  excuse  to  silence  patriotic  papers  and  in  in- 
vestigating subscribers  to  such  papers?  Why  is  the  inves- 
tigating organization  employed  to  trump  up  charges  against 
those  who  are  engaged  in  publishing  facts  instead  of  propa- 
ganda pleasing  to  the  "invisible  government"?  Why  all  this 
tomfoolery,  when  the  Communists  are  so  thick  that  the 
investigators  may  break  their  necks  stumbling  over  them? 
What  are  we — mice  or  men — to  tolerate  such  un-American 
activities? 

Our  citizens  who  are  criticizing  the  administration  or  "in- 
visible government"  are  in  the  right,  and  in  such  criticism 
they  are  not  criminals,  but  they  are  instead  sincere,  straight- 
forward citizens.  God  knows,  there  is  much  cause  for  criti- 
cism and  condemnation. 

Another  writer  makes  this  statement,  In  the  Washington 
Daily  News: 

Neutrality  does  not  mean  and  never  can  mean  "impartiality"  in 
the  .-^cn-se  that  American  policy  and  acts  must  confer  the  same  or 
equal  benefits  upon  both  sides  in  the  v.ar. 

Any  benefits  that  either  side  gains  depends  upon: 

1.  Its  geographical  position. 

2.  Its  strcr.'^th  or  weakness  cf  arms  at  sea  or  on  land. 

3.  Its  ability  to  get  American  goods. 

4.  Its  ability  to  pay  for  those  goods  in  money,  credit,  or  goods. 

Points  1,  2.  and  3  in  this  quotation  do  not  concern  us. 
Point  4  concerns  us  to  the  extent  that  the  purchaser  must 
pay  cash  in  gold  for  merchandise  delivered  f.  o.  b.  on  his 
own  responsibility,  to  be  transported  in  his  own  ships. 

As  to  the  first  paragraph,  I  may  say  that  we  should  be 
"impartially  neutral,"  which  does  not  mean,  as  the  writer 
assumes,  that  we  must  confer  the  same  equal  benefits  upon 


both  sides.  Neutrality  may  therefore  be  compared  to  im- 
partiality, fairness,  or  good  sportsmanship,  in  a  game,  fight, 
or  war. 

There  was  no  reason  or  justification  in  detaining  the 
Bremen  at  the  potential  opening  of  the  present  hostilities  in 
Europe.  In  this  premeditated  and  unjust  detention,  we  were 
partial  to  one  nation  and  unneutral  to  the  other.  I  shall 
now  quote  a  letter  from  a  previous  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Honorable  William  Jennings  Bryan,  as  an  example  of 
neutrality: 

The  Secretary  of  State  to  the  German  Ambassador  (Bemstorff) 

'Washington.  April  21,  1915. 

Excellency:  •  •  •  In  the  third  place,  I  note  with  sincere  regret 
that,  in  discussing  the  sale  and  exportation  of  arms  by  citizens  of  tha 
United  States  to  the  enemies  of  Germany,  your  excellency  seems  to  be 
under  the  impression  that  it  was  within  the  choice  of  "the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  notwithstanding  its  professed  neutrality 
and  its  diligent  efforts  to  maintain  it  In  other  particulars,  to  inhibit 
this  trade,  and  that  its  failure  to  do  so  manifested  an  unfair  attitude 
toward  Germany.  Tills  Government  holds,  as  I  believe  your  excel- 
lency is  aware,  and  as  it  Is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  cf  the  present 
indisputable  doctrines  of  accepted  international  law,  that  any 
change  in  its  own  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war 
which  would  affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with 
the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the 
principle  of  strict  neutrality  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought  to 
direct  its  actions,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances urged  in  your  excellency's  memorandum  alters  the 
principle  involved.  The  placing  cf  an  embargo  on  the  trade  in 
arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  It  will.  I 
feel  assured,  be  clear  to  your  excellency  that,  holding  this  view  and 
considering  itself  in  honor  bound  by  it,  it  is  out  of  the  question 
for  this  Government  to  consider  such  a  course. 

••••••• 

Accept  (etc.) 

W.  J.  Betan. 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan  as  a  sincere  neutral  did  not  fit 
into  the  Wilson  administration.  He  was  too  fair,  I  presume, 
to  suit  the  Presidential  advisers,  the  late  Colonel  House,  Mr! 
Baruch,  and  others.  Many  citizens  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress, knowing  that  advice  is  still  furnished  by  the  same 
group,  fear  the  attitude  of  this  administration.  In  this 
knowledge  they  realize  that  there  must  be  some  restriction 
.so  that  this  Nation  will  not  be  consigned  to  war,  as  it  was  in 
1917.  This  restriction  is  found  in  the  arms-embargo  clause. 
It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  however,  that  it  will  provide  no 
greater  assurance  of  peace  than  international  law  did  in  1917, 
yet  it  will  point  an  accusing  finger  at  those  who  permit  viola- 
tion of  the  act.  Evidence  of  such  violation  will  be  found  in 
the  sinking  and  destruction  of  our  shipping  in  forbidden 
zones. 

In  speaking  of  war  zones  it  must  be  understood  that  such 
areas  are  not  designated  by  neutral  nations,  as  we  attempt  to 
do  in  the  Neutrality  Act.  In  reality  there  are  no  war  zones, 
because  any  ship  that  carries  contraband  cargo  to  belligerent 
nations  or  for  consignment  to  belligerent  nations  through 
neutral  states  is  subject  to  seizure  or  destruction  when  over- 
hauled by  belligerent  warships.  The  embargo  clause  in  our 
Neutrality  Act  serves  one  purpose  alone,  which  is  in  restricting 
shipping  of  war  material  to  nations  at  war,  and  it  identifies 
those  who  are  instrumental  in  violation  of  the  act. 

In  a  life-or-death  struggle  mistakes  may  be  made  in  enemy 
attack  and  a  neutral  nation  may  become  a  victim  because 
powers  at  war  disregard  international  law.  For  example, 
a  power  at  war  may  camouflage  its  ship  as  that  of  a  neutral 
power.  When  challenged  such  ship  may  shed  its  neutrality 
disguise  to  attack  and  destroy  the  challenger.  It  is  such 
infraction  that  often  invites  a  weaker  power  to  attack  ship- 
ping in  war  zones  without  apparent  provocation.  Because 
of  such  danger  otir  ships  should  not  be  permitted  to  enter 
such  danger  zones.  This  may  be  taksn  care  of  by  regulation 
of  clearance  papers. 

In  my  remarks  on  September  25  I  referred  to  a  special  type 
of  consultant  that  became  popular  with  the  advent  of  the 
late  Colonel  House.  It  is  strange  how  some  executives  fall 
under  the  spell  of  a  person  or  special  group  of  advisers.  It 
is  quite  evident,  if  one  is  to  judge  by  results,  that  these  White 
House  ghosts  not  only  give  bad  advice  but  also  are  grossly 
incompetent.  This  Is  clearly  evident  as  we  observe  the 
condition  our  Nation  Is  In  today. 


•  i 
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It  might  be  a  good  idea  for  Congress  to  give  a  little  advice 
to  the  President,  for  after  all  >ve  are  responsible  and  must  m 
the  end  accept  tlv  blame.  I  am  sure  there  arr^  ri;i.ny  Mem- 
bers in  both  Houses  capable  of  giving  better  advice  to  thj 
administration  tiian  that  it  may  expect  fro.m  agents  of  the 
"invisible  go'/Hinm^nt." 

The  'invisible  gcvernmenfs"  propaganda  mach  ne  already 
claim.s  victory  for  England  and  France,  so  the  question  m.ay 
be  asked,  "Why  all  tliis  unnecessary  effort  to  get  the  Ameri- 
can peopi"  inierested  m  a  war  that  we  care  nothing  about?" 
I  have  never  seen  so  little  enthusiasm  for  a  war  as  for  the 
one  we  are  now  trying  to  support  by  the  repeal  of  the  arms- 
embargo  clause. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS  \ 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak'^r,  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  the  record  current  with  reference  to  our 
exports  and  imports. 

Our  foreign  trade  in  a-^ricultural  products,  according  to 
figu.es  jur,t  released  by  the  Department  of  Com.merce,  con- 
tinue to  shovr'  a  decrease  in  exports  and  an  increase  in 
Imports. 

For  the  8  m.onths  ended  Au.7ust  1939  our  agviculiural  ex- 
ports amounted  to  $343,867.C03,  a  decrease  of  $183,613,000. 
or  31.3  percent  from  the  same  period  of  1938.  Imports  of 
agricultural  products  for  the  8  months  of  1933  cmjunted  to 
$633,311000,  ail  increase  of  $63  404.000.  or  10.4  pcicent  over 
the  same  period  of  1938.  This  decrease  in  exports  and  in- 
crrase  in  imports  resulted  in  an  import  balance  of  $343,444.- 
000  for  the  8  months  of  19,i9  as  compared  with  3100,367.000 
for  th--^  same  period  of  1933.  an  increase  of  $240  077.000,  or 
249  perceni  m  cur  import  balance  of  trade  in  agricultural 
products  for  th ;  first  8  m.onths  of  1933.  Also  our  total  trade — 
exports  and  imi:orti — in  agrijuUu.al  products  shcv/ed  a  de- 
crease of  $118,143,000,  or  about  10  percent  f^  r  the  first  8 
months  of  1033  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1933. 

While  th-:  Roosevelt  admnistration  and  pi'oponcnts  of  the 
reciprocal-trade  prcgram  are  alarmed  and  perplexed,  the 
American  farmer  is  likewise  alaimcd  and  dissat'sfitd  over  the 
asi'iculiural  export  market,  which  the  Hull  trade  prcgram 
promised  to  expand. 

Instead  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  cur  agricultural 
prodr.cls  the  Hull  reclprccal-trade  program,  seems  to  be  wcik- 
ing  in  rev^rs^.  T.ie  loss  in  our  pnne.pal  agricuaual  exports 
is  shown  in  the  f.;U  win^^  d-^xreases  lor  th:  fi.st  3  montlxs 
of  1939:  Cui>on,  $53,736  CO  j;  tobacco.  $13,214  000:  corn,  $lQ,- 
970,000;  u-h:ar,  $336j4.000;  fre^h  fru.ts,  $4,134,000:  all  food- 
StuJ^.^  $112,072,000. 

While  on  th"  c  Lh  r  hand  small  increases  in  cur  ex.'^orts  of 
mt.it  prtduct.;.  laid   and  vegetables  were  rcg'stered. 

The  follovy-ing  tables  give  our  trade  up  to  August  31,  1939, 
or  the  period  before  the  v;ar  in  Euroix;  began : 

Agricultural  erports,  iTr.pcrts.  and   tradr  balciccs,  S   7:ionths  ended 

Auyust  19J8  and  19J,'J 


Tot.il  ;ri'!o 

8  r.:nr.t»:s  on  J.-'l  .\.u  :u.';t  - 

lllfTp-l.SP  (-I-) 

I'l!^ 

l&W 

cr  JecTtOif  (— ) 

Agrii'ijitiir-il: 

K\;Hr's    

IriipiTf'^ 

lir.^njii  baliince    

rt-.T.  M7.  i«X.) 
lUO.  .i«7,  (X)0 

fi;;x.:-,ii.(Kii 

349,  444,  UK.I 

-f  ::49,  IJ77.  (xx) 

Total  tr»<lp 

1,155,327,000 

l,a37,  178,000 

-IIH,  14'J,  (X» 

EXPORTS  or  AGni''-m  t';ral  produc'ts 


Export  it«ni3 

8  months  ended  .\.ugu.st  — 

IrifTf  :if  <  4-1  or 

193S 

I'.t.n 

ili'i.ri'u<e  (,  — ) 

Total  agricultural  exports 

$.127,  4sn,  OOn 

*:it:i  SG7,000 

-$1R3,  f.l3, 000 

Totton,  urmanufaPtiTred     

140,  ajy.  000 

6U.  671.  000 

86,  3(VI.  000 
51,  457.  OOO 

—  63  73(1  000 

Tutvicco,  immauulaclureJ 

-1S,2U.000 

Fui.,iistutTs  (total) 

301,702,000 

189,  &•»,  000 

—  112  072  000 

rnm 

S3.  iri2  noo 
♦>\'H\tyio 
ir.,  114. 1"''.') 

f..  IM    iXK) 

2S  2<i'>  ii(>) 

Il.lT-', 'tlH> 
32,  ;i6l.tk>l 

](■,,  loi,  ntn 
1(1,  :i4.>,  IM  1 

24    I  ( l>  1 » '  1 

-70  47i>,  (VW 

-3',  1  ■•(. 'V,) 

-  U.I.KK) 

-2>-i,  1X11) 

-|-l,4is,  l>XJ 

—  4   1*^4  IVKI 

Vheat 

Vhc:it  flour _ 

( i' "tikf  .iii'l  meal 

V(xtidt'i'-'3  and  iiropamtioDS 

Fruits: 

Frfsh 

I>nf.i  ind  evaporated 

(''irincil     

11  V  .'!  i>  111          1 1.  II,-'.  (.  nm 
rj.  '1''  "^1          12. ',«iJ.  '^"i 
l^.  w  >    iim           21'  («>>  l»H 

—  777.  IKK) 

MpMt  [irodiH  f  <                   

4-i<   U'  iH|i| 

I.Hr'l,  it)tliiilu;«  r'riirrHl  

3,  ^:'.»i,  ICO 
3;j,  .vcvoio 

VA.  4''2,  it'l 
4.  2'>  '1^1 

25'. **r.i  (Ml 

-f.  1    '.71;  in)() 

T>:i!.-y  pri>diii'«,  rxu'pi  fresh  milk 
culler  food.-tutis 

•  4i2.  mXJ 

—  7  ', "'  u)0 

16,068,000 

Othrr  agTiculturn!  jir<.i.!uct3 

16,  477, 000 

-rVf.'.'m 

bouru;:  U.  S.  Department  i>(  Coninierif  (le!ir<'<  '."^opt.  2»?,  W.VJ\. 


Aid  For  the  Allif.s 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BENNETT  CHAMP  CLARK 

Ol'   MIS.St/LKf 

IN  THE  SEXATI-:  OF  THK  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  Septe7nbcr  28,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  M.\.T    GFN    SIP.  LEONARD  ROGERS 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  u:Tanimous 
consent  that  there  may  be  ir.s.rttd  in  the  Rfccru  an  open 
letter  to  the  editor  ot  the  Lond.n  Daily  Telegraph  from 
Maj.  Gen.  Sir  L;  onard  Rop;ers.  on  the  subject  ot  th  Contri- 
bution Which  Should  Be  Made  by  the  Unded  S.atcs  to  Ihe 
Cau:e  cf  the  Allies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMEP.'C\'S    AID    TO    Tf!F    D»^ V^"R ACIF-S HOW    HELP    MIGHT    tE    PROFFERED 

Fr'-'m  MhJ    Gen    S  r  L^orard  r?o?Te'"s. 
To  tht   cdit(,r  cf  the  D.iily  TJ.c;;raph. 

Sir:  Prtsident  Roospvelr.  c'.oubtlo-s  pxpre.s.sc?  the  true  opitiicn  of 
thL'  American  Nation  in  his  sympathPiJc  word.';  in  support  of  the 
British  and  French  stand  ntrninst  the  Hitler  bid  to  enslave  the 
rtmuning  free  portion  01  the  w(!rld 

I  tru-'it  that  1l  may  net  bo  out  of  p:a<-o  to  siijrce  t — and  it  is 
merely  a  .su  tfr^.-t.or. — that  the  great  American  Nalion  may  .1I.-0  wish 
lo  ilirw  thLir  Rjmpathy  with  the  ideals  for  v.'..:ch  Br.ta.n  and 
Frunze  are  enirasrinr  iti  a  hfe-anrl-death  strufTRlc  in  Eom-'thuig  more 
tlian  words,  and  niore.  too.  than  a  bUo.ne.s.s  contributioii  on  u  cash- 
and-carry  principle  of  neutrality;  but  short  of  lalting  an  active  part 
in  the  v,ar. 

In  '1.-'  :ii^t  p!..r'^.  m  rlit  they  not  ccn.<:;d^r  tlio  cc^tlc^s  gesture  of 
cmceim':^  the  war  dobt-;  r.f  B;lt..ln  and  FvAv.rp^  w!r.i~h  o'-viou'^ly 
h;'.v<-  no  ea.sh  va'ue  ai'.'l  form  but  a  small  part  of  inhnitfly  greater 
sacri.icvs  m  .d.-  a:  cielra-.-.n.T  tlv  l<ji4  Gcrnian  bid  fci  v,G:ld  i)ov\er, 
to  tl.e  b.iielit  01  the  work!  at  lart;t;? 

Mi.;ht  it  not  also  be  in  the  true  interest.^  nf  the  United  States  to 
po  fmth'^r  and  grant  lari^e  crcdi'.s  to  Britain  and  F  ance  t(;  cover 
the  production  ol  war  materials,  with  some  rehef  to  American 
unemployment? 

In  vit  v/  of  their  inim."as3  unused  gold  accumulations,  mj.ht  not 
the  United  States  make  tliat  contribution  to  the  wcrld-widc  cirmo- 
crutic  cau?c  free  cf  interest:  wiih  the  proviso  that  it  shcu'd  be 
r(j:aul  at  tlie  co:  ciu.'^ion  of  the  present  war,  pro\idfd  that  U'  it(d 
States  iK  then  raU.'^tifd  that  they  have  made  as  ijreat  sacrifices, 
including  the  proposed  credit,  as  have  Britain  and  Fiance? 

No  true  dciiior.ut  dotibts  ultimate  virir.ry,  but  cr.'y  the  united 
effort  of  the  democracies  Ls  likely  to  brint?  it' about  In  time  to  avert 
a  lengthy  set-back  to  the  progress  of  civilization  of  the  world  at 
large. 

Yours  faithfully, 

Leonard  Roger3. 

Hampstead,  September  2, 
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Dedication  of  Physical  Education  Gymnasium 
Building  at  Seton  Hall  College,  South  Orange, 
Ts\  J. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 

Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  October  1,  1939, 
at  one  of  the  outstanding  and  fast-growing  colleges  of  the 
country  located  in  my  district,  namely,  Seton  Hall  College, 
South  Orange.  N.  J.,  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new 
physical  education  gymnasium  building  is  scheduled.  This 
marks  the  first  building  of  an  expansion  program  and  is.  in 
my  opinion,  to  be  one  of  the  finest  and  best-equipped  gym- 
nasiums in  the  East,  if  not  in  the  entire  country.  Seton  Hall 
College,  under  the  very  able  leadership  of  its  president.  Rev. 
Dr.  James  F.  Kelley.  my  very  dear  friend,  and  the  board  of 
governors,  has  grov/n  remarkably  In  the  past  few  years  and 
ranks  among  the  leading  educational  institutions  in  this 
Nation. 

I  wLsh  at  this  time  to  commend  the  Most  Reverend  Thomas 
J.  WaLsh.  archbi.shop  of  the  diocese  of  Newark.  Rev.  Dr. 
James  P.  KeUey.  and  the  other  members  of  the  board  of  gov- 
ernors upon  their  noble  achievement,  with  the  feeling  and 
thought  that  their  expansion  project  will  continue  with  rapid 
strides. 

The  following  are  a  few  of  the  letters  received  by  the  college 
fiom  New  Jersey  leaders: 

State  of  New  Jersey, 

Ocfober  1,  1939. 

Your  Excellency:  I  am  proud  to  be  included  among  those  whose 
letters  will  be  sealed  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  Physical  Education 
Building  of  Seton  Hall  College. 

Such  great  changes  are  taking  place  in  the  world  today  that  it 
is  difficult  for  us  to  project  our  imaginations  into  the  world  of 
200  years  hence,  when  1  understand  the  seals  of  this  cornerstone 
may  be  broken. 

If  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  what  the  world  will  be  like 
200  years  from  now,  perhaps  our  lives  will  seem  equally  strange 
to  the  people  who  will  then  inhabit  oui-  State. 

Through  the  pages  of  history  posterity  will  be  informed  of  the 
state  of  the  world  at  this  time,  of  the  wars  which  are  devastating 
Europe  and  Asia  and  threatening  to  overthrow  our  present  civiliza- 
tion. They  will  know  the  outcome  of  these  wars  and  their  after- 
math and  what,  for  good  or  evil,  arose  out  of  the  ashes  of  war. 
We  in  this  country  pray  that  the  blight  of  war  will  not  fall  upon 
us;  that  our  system  of  government,  which  has  withstood  so  many 
storms,  will  endure,  as  we  all  firmly  believe  it  will.  But  prayer 
should  be  combined  with  the  determination  that  we  shall  con- 
stantly strive  to  maintain  our  American  Institutions  and  ways  of 
thought. 

We  in  New  Jersey  enjoy  many  advantages.  Though  forty-fifth 
in  size,  we  are  ninth  in  population,  and  sixth  in  value  of  manu- 
factured products.  We  have  been  abundantly  blessed  by  reason 
of  a  favorable  climate  and  location,  which  have  lent  encourage- 
ment to  the  development  of  agriculture  and  industry  and  the 
growth  of  great  recreational  centers. 

We  are  especially  happy  in  the  thought  that  throughout  our 
Nation  each  child  is  given  the  opportunity  of  an  education.  The 
American  system  of  education  is  one  of  the  finest  features  of  our 
national  life.  Countless  members  of  foreign  races  have  sought 
homes  and  refuge  in  our  country.  Today,  while  their  mother 
countries  are  at  war.  we  witness  the  fusion  of  these  races  in  otir 
country  under  one  banner.  Much  of  the  credit  for  this  happy 
blending  of  the  races  can  be  given  to  our  school  system,  which  has 
trained  the  children  of  foreign-born  parents  to  become  good  citizens 
of  the  United  States. 

An  essential  feature  of  present-day  education  Is  physical  educa- 
tion, which  is  doing  so  much  to  help  children  attain  vigorous 
maturity.  In  laying  the  cornerstone  of  a  physical  education  build- 
ing we  are  today  laying  the  foundation  for  the  physical  well-being 
of  countless  children  who  will  benefit  from  the  training  given  in 
this  school. 

By  contrast  to  the  situation  in  Europe,  where  followers  of  the 
Christian  religion  are  being  persecuted,  we  are  today  enlarging  the 
activities  of  a  college  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  religious 
teaching.  This  brings  home  to  us  most  strongly  another  advantage 
of  life  In  the  United  States  of  America — the  blessing  of  religious 
freedom. 

Out  of  the  building  whose  cornerstone  is  laid  today,  and  out  of 
the  college  of  which  it  is  a  part  will  radiate  forces  and  influences 


for  good.  As  we  seal  this  cornerstone,  we  greet  posterity  across 
the  bridge  of  time,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  that  we,  who  today 
carry  the  torch  of  education,  shall  not  fail  to  train  those  who 
come  after  us  to  so  carry  on  that  our  land  shall  ever  remain 
what  It  is  today — the  hope  of  the  world. 
Sincerely  yours, 

A.  H.^RRY  MooRE,  Governor. 
Most  Rev.  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh.  S.  T.  D.,  J.  C.  D., 

Archbishop  of  Newark,  Newark.  N.  J. 


Newark  Evening  News, 

September  19.  1939. 
Very  Rev.  James  F.  Kelley. 

President,  Seton  Hall  College, 

South  Orange.  N.  J. 
Dear  Dr.  Kelley:  Only  in  the  Americas  could  such  an  event  as 
this  cornerstone  laying  at  Seton  Hall  take  place  today.  Elsewhere 
in  the  world  the  lights  of  civilization  are  out  or  going  out.  Else- 
where in  the  world  intolerance  and  persecution  have  taken  the  place 
of  tolerance  and  humaneness. 

This  ceremony  can  be  held,  this  building  can  be  dedicated  to 
Christian  education  because  the  people  of  this  Nation  are  dedicated 
to  tolerance,  to  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  and  to  rev- 
erence for  God  and  His  truths.  A  people  united  In  peaceful  pur- 
suits, with  religious  and  racial  hatreds  eliminated.  wUl  pray  God 
that  this  building  will  carry  on  the  fine  traditions  of  Seton  Hall 
Yours, 

AbTHTTR  J.  SiKNOTT,  EditOT. 

Newark  Sunday  Call, 

September  12.  1939. 
Very  Rev.  James  F.  Kelley, 

President,  Seton  Hall  College, 
South  Orange.  N.  J. 

Dear  Dr.  Kelley:  It  Is  a  privilege  to  be  Included  among  those 
whose  thoughts  are  to  be  preserved  for  posterity  in  the  cornerstone 
of  Seton  Hall's  physical -education  building,  but  I  am  afraid  that 
I  am  too  overwhelmed  with  shame  and  disappointment  in  this  hour 
In  the  world's  history  to  be  able  to  believe  that  posterity  will  give 
much  weight  to  my  words  or  to  those  who  will  be  associated  with 
me  in  this  enterprise. 

I  have  an  uncomfortable  feeling  that  on  some  distant  day,  when 
your  building,  now  so  new  and  fine,  is  razed  to  make  way  for  one 
still  nobler,  the  wreckers  will  come  upon  the  contents  of  this 
cornerstone  and  read  with  laughter  and  pity  the  words  of  those 
who  lived  in  an  age  when  men  sought  to  settle  their  dififerences 
by  force  of  arms. 

I  am  confident  that  mankind  will  ultimately  discard  war  as  an 
Instrument  for  adjusting  national  grievances.  When  that  day 
comes,  men  will  look  back  upon  oiu"  generation  as  contemptuously 
as  we  regard  those  who  btirned  witches  and  made  propitiatory 
ofiferings  to  evil  spirits. 

The  abolition  of  war  and  the  establishment  of  a  universal 
brotherhood  of  nations  and  peoples  can  be  accomplished  only  by 
education  and  by  educational  methods  which  place  spiritual  values 
above  the  material.  Christian  educational  institutions  are  striving 
for  this  goal,  but  they  have  made  only  a  beginning. 

The  reorientation  of  the  thinking  of  thousands  of  years  Is  a 
task  for  the  centuries.  Let  none  doubt,  however,  that  with  courage 
and  persistence  and  humility  the  change  can  be  accomplished. 

The  educational  system  of  the  United  States,  despite  its  imper- 
fections, offers  the  world  itsT greatest  hope.  We  have  taken  natives 
of  every  land  and  taught  them  to  dwell  side  by  side  in  peace  and 
understanding. 

The  American  school  has  destroyed  the  accumulated  prejudices 
of  hundreds  of  years  of  European  history.  The  spectacular  success 
of  American  assimilation  suggests  that  In  the  schools  of  the  world 
will  mankind  find  the  catalyst  which  will  end  hatred  among  men 
by  destroying  the  Ulvision  that  there  are  vital  differences  among 
them. 

The  glory  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church   Is   its  teaching  that 
God  recognized  neither  race  nor  color;  that  in  His  eyes  all  men  are 
alike.    Until  this  teaching  spreads  over  the  earth  man  must  always 
be  trembling  on  the  brink  of  bloodshed  and  disaster. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BiWARD   P.   BATAnjJE. 

Court  of  Chancery  of  New  Jersey, 

October  1,  1939. 
Very  Rev.  James  F.  Kelley,  Ph.  D.. 

Seton  Hall  College.  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Dear  Dr.  Kelley:  Today's  ceremonies  of  laying  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Physical  Education  Building  of  Seton  HaU  College  by  His 
Excellency  the  Most  Rev.  Thomas  J.  WaLsh.  Archbishop  of  Newark, 
marks  another  step  In  the  continuing  progress  of  a  great  Catholic 
college.  The  new  building  will  be  an  enduring  monument  to  the 
perseverance  of  our  most  reverend  archbishop  and  the  president 
and  faculty  of  the  college.  In  considering  the  successful  efforts  of 
Its  promoters,  our  thoughts  go  to  the  means  which  made  their  plan 
effective.  This  new  Institution,  like  most  every  other  Catholic  In- 
stitution In  the  United  States  today,  represents  the  modest  contri- 
butions of  the  diocesan  faithful.  It  is  not  the  product  of  financial 
encoiu-agement  from  rich  philanthropic  foundations;  nor  Is  It  the 
result  of  generous  benefactions  of  wealthy  Catholics.  The  Catholic 
Institutiona,  in  this  country,  arise  and  take  form  largely  through 
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the  voluntary  sacrifices  cf  the  rank  and  fi'.e  of  cur  Catholic  cltl:'»  ns. 
We  point  with  pride  to  their  accomplishments  Today  Catl  o'.if 
ediicatlon  in  the  Un.tod  States  ministers  to  the  needs  of  more  than 
two  and  one-half  niilhon  students.  It  provides  facllitico  on  every 
Icvei  from  Ici:  dergart'.n  to  university.  A  survey  shows  that  throvigh- 
out  our  country  there  arc  ever  10  700  Catholic  educational  lr.'-:tti- 
tlons.  atten^led  by  porne  srj.Ot'O  ■cach'-rs  There  er-  a;  prcxinrately 
8  000  ekinentary  schjoi.s.  2.U(.'0  hiiih  soliools,  225  colle^'fs,  universi- 
ties, and  normal  schools,  and  200  major  and  minor  senimaries. 
The  co=t.  maintenanre.  and  nj;eraiion  of  these  sciiools  run  into  an 
avera£je  daily  outlay  of  $1  000,000.  There  is  an  inve.stmi''nt  in  lands 
and  buildings  and  equipm.ent  that  runs  into  hundred?  of  miilions  of 
dollars.  If  the  investment  of  the  church  in  educatior.ai  facilities 
wer''  to  be  turned  over  to  the  State,  the  State  wotild  have  a  heavy 
burden  to  carrv  ThD  State's  aid  to  the  church's  edu'^ational  pro- 
gram is  Umiud  to  the  minimum  help  of  ta.K  exemi)tion  Notii.n?; 
more.  While  the  financial  burden  of  education  weieb.f^  h°avily  In 
some  diriceses.  yet  that  burden  will  continue  to  be  cheerftiliy  borne, 
If  its  transfer  to  the  State  mean?  that  the  church'.-^  teiichaiTs  of  the 
Cathnlic  vouih  are  to  be  circumscribed  or  limited  in  the  slightest 
decree  V.\.  Catholics  hold,  and  our  children  are  tauitht.  that  this 
life  is  of  mmor  importance  Eternal  lite  is  the  com.plete  life,  we 
contend  that  any  sy.->lem  of  education  which  stresses  earthly  life 
and  neglects  eternal  life  Ls  fundamentally  d<  fective.  becatise  religion 
Is  not  mertly  an  element  In  cducat'on  but  a  fundameiital  element. 

"Reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to  expert  that  national 
mcrality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  rtli^iotis  principle  '  Th.  .se 
words  are  net  the  utter.ince  cf  any  Catholic  prelaie.  sage,  or  edti- 
cator  Th"y  are  the  Imperl.'^hable  words  of  the  i:n:n  rt.il  George 
Wa  hingrt:  n.  H;s  words  are  headed  in  the  Catholic  sehcols.  They 
find  ro  place  m  the  curricula  of  secular  education 

Morality  is  based  on  religion.  It  is  the  law  of  ri^ht  living  and 
our  children  are  taufht  that  it  is  God's  law,  therefore  juat.  and  must 
be  followed.  Our  school  is  a  school  of  the  faith  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  true  faith  demands  Ihar  a  Catholic  child  shall  be 
trained  in  a  Catholic  school  I  can  better  emphasize  this  point  by 
borrowing  thp  language  cf  a  great  Ca'hchc  prelai,e  of  thi.'-  diocese 
who  .<nid:  'The  child  who  i.s  cdticatcd  <:.nly  in  a  .secular  school 
Is  spiritually  illiterate-  and  of  him  it  may  be  said  that  he  Is  un- 
lettered of  Gcd,  unenli:7hlcned  of  Ciiri^t.  ignorant  of  Heaven  and 
the  eternal  destiny  of  his  own  immortal  soul.  He  is  noL  alive  To 
the  warning  wlu.-perings  of  conscience;  his  will  has  not  been 
strengthened  and  his  heart  not  trained  in  the  school  cf  discipline. 
Mar  hoed  comes,  he  is  a  scholar  in  this  world's  science;  but  the 
world  that  has  no  ending  is  a  complete  blank  lo  him.  He  can 
measuie  the  earth,  weigh  the  air,  name  the  planets,  compute  the 
shining  sui/,  and  knows  nothing  about  the  Creator  of  tliem  all 
and  him-elf- -rtpir.'-ual  illiteracy" 

T'he  th^  Protestant  church  Is  givlnr'  .serious  thought  to  the  ab- 
sence of  religious  training  in^  "secular  schools  is  evident  from  the 
remark.-  of  Dr.  F.  Ern-:'st  Johnson,  secretary  cf  th?  department  of 
research  and  education  of  The  Federal  Coc.ncll  of  the  C'nurches 
of  Christ  in  America,  who.  also,  is  professor  of  education  at 
Teachers  Collere.  Coltimbia  University,  on  Ausust  29.  19.19.  before 
the  Wihiam'tcwn  Institute  cf  Hun. an  Relations,  at  Williarnst_ wn, 
Mass.  He  suggf-sted  tha'^.  public  ed'.uaticn  inciu^'.-^  among  it.;  aims 
the  eciuipme-it  r>f  boys  atid  girls,  youth  and  adults  for  participa- 
tion in  The  reIic:iou.s  life  of  the  community.  He  a.sscrted  th.it 
"ihe  result  f)f  our  present  educational  p,5licy  will  be  an  in.^rea^ii.g 
isolation  of  re:igicn  from  hre  " 

In  this  present  day  we  have  but  to  ca.^t  our  eyes  over  the  field  of 
secular  education  and  in  many  ln.-,tanecs  we  find  that  the  scholastic 
alm.u.-phere  i-  charged  with  the  devastating  social  poiions  cf  com- 
munism. a:id  atheismi  Th.o<^e  twin  eiiem.u's  of  religion  a^c  largely 
imported  European  products  and  should  tind  no  pLice  in  our  cys'em 
cf  educa"ior.  They  are  not  American-born.  Indeed  not  Our 
country  is  essentially  reli  {ioiis.  The  first  ace  of  the  great  navlga'or, 
Columbus,  upon  discovering  this  continent,  was  to  kneel,  rais?  the 
cross  of  Christ  upon  our  shores,  and  oiler  thanks  to  G  id  Our  first 
President,  Wa.hlngton,  was  intensely  religious  He  cannot  be 
charged  with  ever  holding  back  his  views  of  faith  in  the  existence 
cl  the  Supreme  Being  Otir  American  forefather*^  were  of  a  religious 
bent.  They  dedicated  this  country  to  God  and  pviblicly  expressed 
their  sentiments  of  religious  belief  in  God  in  the  De'^lara'icn  of 
Independence  Upon  ♦he  currency  of  the  United  States  they  in- 
scribed their  motto  of  faith  in  these  words:  "In  God  we  trii^t."  Th? 
money  which  the  a'^heist,  the  Comm.unist,  and  the  godless  use  as 
a  medium  of  exchange  in  this  country  is  m.arked  with  a  definite 
expres.^lcn  of  the  religious  convictions  of  the  founders  of  this 
Republic.  The  ideals  of  our  colonial  forefathers  still  prevail;  they 
have  in  no  wav  lost  their  influence  in  the  hearts  and  the  minds  of 
true  Americans  Christ  is  still  King,  and  Catholic  teaching  will 
continue  to  proclaim  that  truism;  until  the  last  man  Christ  died 
to  save  is  ga»hfred  to  the  bliss  of  Heaven  or  consigned  to  the 
shades  of  eternal  death. 

Tlie  Ca'.hoHc  layman  supports  in  full  measure  his  municipal. 
State,  and  National  Governments.  That  support  includes  taxes 
levied  for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  or  secular  schools  which 
his  child  doc  not  attend.  He  likewise,  from  a  conviction  of  riEjht, 
contributes  most  rhef-rfully  to  the  support  of  the  Catholic  school. 
He  thus  bears  a  double  tax.  We  indulge  the  hope  that  in  the  no 
d:s«^ant  futtire  th?  traditional  American  sense  of  Justice  and  fair 
pla:'  will  And  a  way  to  help  conscientious  parents  to  care  for  the 
religious  and  moral  education  of  their  children  without  the  neces- 
sity of  being  subjected  to  the  burden  of  double  taxation. 


Today  m.ay  not  seem  the  opportune  time  to  ask  the  Government 
to  give  con.-^ideration  'o  the  financial  bu'den  cf  the  relg.ous  e-!uc-.- 
tional  institutions  becau'^e  of  the  em.ergent  problems  confrou'in-j 
it.  The  State  ard  Nation  for  10  yeirs  have  been  groaning  under  the 
burden  of  an  economic  depre-sioa  that  h  is  sent  and  is  still  send- 
ing millions  of  cur  citizens  to  the  relief  rclLs.  The  devastating  war 
which  began  in  Europe  a  few  weeks  ago,  ns  well  as  th-^  horrible 
ccnflicc  whic'n  ha  bem  raging  between  Jai)an  and  China,  are  of 
inavicdiate  outstanding  conctrn  to  our  people  and.  Ju  t  now,  are 
properly  holding  the  national  attention.  "Those  wars,  really  world- 
wide m  extent,  are  casting  their  ugly  dark  shadows  over  this  hemi- 
sphere However,  regardless  of  any  National  or  State  aid,  ov;r 
Catholic  institutions  will  continue  to  carry  on.  and  their  devotion 
to  Christian  ideals  may,  perh;;ps,  convey  to  a  war-torn  world  that 
the  practice  cf  Christian  principles  is  nece  .sary  to  e;.d  unrest  and 
to  bring  prmancnt  peace  to  sulleiing  humanity. 

In   conclusion,  permit  me   to  congratulate  vou  and   your  fellow 
coworkers  upon  the  surcestful  realization  uf  a  project  that  means 
so  much  to  Cathciic  life. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Cn.^Rl  E.S    M      ECAN. 


What  Is  Your  Attitude  Toward  Your  (iovcrnment? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  H.  KERR 

O!'  NOKlil   e  \1.(.;.IN.\ 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  KKPKESICNTA  i  i\  KS 
Thursday,  September  2S.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    JOHN  II    KERR,  CF  N'ORTTI  CAROLINA 


Air.  KZP'-R.  Mr.  Sp.aker,  under  IcavC  lo  txuncl  my  ro- 
mai ks  :n  the  REcor.o.  I  include  the  following  aduic.-..  dchvcrcd 
by  me  on  Scptenzbjr  15,  1939.  to  ihe  student  body  consist iii',' 
cf  more  than  1.103  t;:ud'^nis.  a5,.,e::'.b:ed  td  VJvk^  Forc.-.f  Col- 
lege, in  the  Slate  oi  xNcrth  Carolina,  at  the  btginiiirtg  of  the 
one  hundied  and  sixth  anniversary  ses:5lon  of  this  great 
in.stiLut:ca: 

Membfrs  of  the  student  body,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  this  Is  the 
third  time  i  i  m-.ny  years  that  I  have  iiad  ui;  oppcvttinity  to  appear 
be:  .re  a  Wake  1  on  st  audience.  I  hope  th.it  thi--  i  not  my  la^t  ap- 
P'-arance.  I  fully  realize  that  you  younrt  eentlemen  who  are  her--  m 
the  process  of  pr-  paring  yoi:rstivis  lor  citizenship  should,  and  do  bt- 
It  .-s  w.U.  pi.  y  a  nie.-t  imp<jrtar:t  pun  in  the  prf  servation  of  those 
Ideals  ard  v.rtues  wVuch  have  made  our  Nation  thp  United  States  of 
America,  great,  and  given  it  a  position  that  n  >  other  naticn  ha.s  ever 
occupied  If  you  should  fail  in  this  critical  prr.od  of  the  wjrlds  his- 
tory, th""  con.ieq':ences  may  be  di^aitrous,  and  those  critKs  of  Th  mas 
Jefferson  who  insisted  that  a  government  of  the  people  was  Im- 
possible will  have  jiroven  to  be  correct 

I  think  that  th<'  great  proi^lem  which  has  always  fao<<d  thi.s 
country  and  all  dem.ooraeies  is  the  nation's  youth  I  think  that 
M'  JelT'^rs  n  i.nd'-r-tcc'd  this  when  ip  the  nnswer  to  thn-,e  who  criti- 
cized his  ideals  he  said  that  "A  government  of  the  people  would 
be  safe  and  perman'^nt  if  the  p  '-p!c  were  m:idr'  intLlligent  through 
universal  education,  so  that  one  cla's  could  not  exploit  another." 

You  may  accept  as  a  fact  that  the  ConsUiution  of  the  United 
States  cannot  be  destroyed  except  by  a  revolution  of  the  people. 
No'e  The  preamble:  "We,  the  peoplr^  of  the  United  States  In  order 
to  form  a  mor*-  perfect  tmlon.  establish  Justiop  insern  domrsTio 
tranciuillity,  proMde  for  common  delense.  promote  tlie  general 
welfare,  and  :>ecure  the  blessings  of  hixTty  to  ourrvlves  and  our 
p( '^terity,  do  crdci  and  establish  this  Constitution  ot  the  Uni'ed 
State;  of  America"  The  Constltuten  and  this  democracy  will 
stand  or  ffll  to'geth'^r  Only  a  revolution  of  the  people  cm  effect 
the  destruction  of  bcth  This  wa.^^  the  position  Mr  VVeb.stor  took 
In  his  answer  to  Mr  Haynes  in  the  m.omentous  States'  rights  debate 
between  these  two  griitlemen.  Thus  far  the  American  Constitution 
has  stood  the  test  of  time  and  the  t^est  of  se'cession  The  freedom 
which  we  enjoy  in  this  Nation  is  wrapped  in  the  folds  ui  the  Con- 
stitution, and  I  beli'-ve  that  it  is  sufhciently  elastic  to  preserve  those 
things  which  our  ancestors  held  to  con-stilute  human  rights.  We 
will  doubtless  add  to  and  take  from  this  docum.ent  many  times, 
but  we  will  and  should  always  preserve  Its  fundamental  principles 
and  its  spirit. 

No  student  of  history  can  have  any  doubt  that  a  democracy  is 
by  far  the  mo.st  difficult  form  of  government  that  ever  existed.  In 
a  totalitarian  state  or  a  communihtic  state  a  citizen  has  only  to 
do  what  he  Is  told;  it  is  not  necessary  for  him  to  think  or  make 
any  choice,  no  responsibility  rests  upon  the  citizen,  and  the  govern- 
mental machine  is  effective  as  long  as  the  citizen  obeys. 

If  I  were  called  upon  to  give  my  opinion  in  respect  to  those  influ- 
ences which  entered  most  in  the  making  of  this  Nation  great,  I 
would   unhesitatingly   say   that   it   was   the  religious   spirit   which 
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was  most  pronounced  in  our  ancctcrs  and  that  tmconquerable  in- 
dividuality of  their  descendants  winch  was  constructed  upon  self- 
eacrince  and  the  will  to  make  good  and  accomplish  something  in 
life.  Our  ancestors  were  a  reln^ums  peoj-ile  Those  who  first  came 
to  this  country  came  primarily  to  .seek  rclitiious  freedfim  and 
escape  persecution  It  is  not  strange  that  they  souuht  the  form 
of  government  which  guaranteed  to  them  freedom  and  tlie  right 
to  do  as  they  wished  witliln  the  bounds  of  moral  restraint  and 
withm  tlie  common-law  maxim  "that  the  welfare  of  all  the  people 
.•should  he  the  hifhest  law."  And  I  am  convinced  that  all  true 
Americans  still  cling  to  the  tenet  that  the  future  must  be  a  goal 
of  greater  common  welfare,  of  greater  opjjortunity.  and  greater 
general  happiness  And  in  the  last  analysis  the  problem  which  our 
forefathers  attempted  to  solve  through  "our  Constitution  was  the 
old  pr',)blem  which  throughout  all  ages  has  engaged  the  faculties 
cf  man.  namely,  the  question  of  right  and  wrong. 

The  affairs  of  the  world  arc  in  a  deplorable  condition,  but  that 
does  not  neces.sarlly  mean  that  our  democracy  is  seriously  im- 
periled. Doubtless  it  would  be  but  for  two  things  which  are  at  the 
present  time  insurmountable,  namely,  the  fact  that  freedom  and 
libt^rty  have  been  aiid  are  yet  the  cornerstone  of  our  national  life, 
and  the  further  fact  that  there  is  no  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  pliysically  or  financially  able  to  invade  our  territory  and 
molest  our  form  of  government. 

What  we  should  most  fear  and  what  I  shall  call  your  attention 
to  in  this  address  are  matters  involving  our  internal  affairs,  namely, 
the  utter  indifference  manifested  on  the  part  of  the  present  gen- 
eration in  respect  to  the  affairs  of  our  Government,  the  want  of 
responsibility  on  the  part  of  the  average  citizen  of  this  age,  and 
the  shocking  criminal  record  of  the  youth  of  this  period  of  our 
national  life  To  correct  these  defects  is  the  task  every  good  citizen 
should  undertake 

Since  the  day  of  Solon,  the  law  giver,  the  founder  of  democracy, 
to  this  day  the  ability  of  the  people  to  rule  themselves  has  been 
riisput^'d  and  on  many  occasions  has  been  .successfully  challenged. 
Mr.  Jefferson  thought  he  had  placed  his  fincer  on  the  trouble.  His 
remedy  was  universal  education  and  intelligence.  And  I  am  sure 
that  he  had  in  mind  a  qualitative  system  rather  than  a  quantitative 
system  of  education,  and  he  never  intended  the  Government  to  do 
more  than  provide  physical  security,  freedom,  and  untrammelled 
opportunity. 

A  self-sacrificing  people  are  trying  to  perfect  Mr  Jefferson's 
remedy,  and  we  are  now  .spendim;  annually  $2,500,000,000  for  the 
education  of  the  youth  of  this  Nation,  and  this  sum  about  equals 
the  amount  spent  for  this  purpose  by  all  the  other  nations  on 
earth.  And  at  this  point  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  what  I 
hold  to  be  the  m.ost  serious  fault  in  our  democracy  at  this  period  of 
our  national  life,  that  fault  is  the  callous  indifference  on  the  part 
of  this  generation  to  tho<e  fundamental  attributes  which  made 
us  great  and  can  only  preserve  our  history.  And  so  I  am  asking 
you  this  qut-tion.  and  asking  every  other  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  "What  Is  your  attitude  to  your  Government?" 

My  question  may  be  in  the  nature  of  an  indictment,  at  any  rate  I 
hope  to  be  clas.-^ed  as  a  coiistructive  critic.  There  is  not  now  and 
never  ha.s  been  a  legitimate  place  in  this  world  for  a  destructive 
critic:  such  a  critic  gets  nowhere  and  no  great  institution  was  ever 
established  by  such  criticism.  The  power  to  get  together  and  agree 
Is  the  foundation  upon  which  all  great  achievement  has  been 
wrought.  We  should  court  constructive  criticism,  it  is  a  beacon 
light  to  remind  us  of  the  faults  of  ourselves  and  the  virtues  and 
mistakes  of  others.  And  here  let  me  remind  you  that  Nature  does 
not  deal  in  perfections,  and  the  noblest  characters  of  this  life  were 
not  cast  in  flawless  molds.     And  who  would  have  it  otherwise? 

Does  the  average  high-school  or  college  graduate  know  anything 
about  his  Government?  No.  His  definition  of  a  democracy,  if  he 
could  give  one.  is  that  it  is  a  government  of  the  people,  for  the 
people,  and  by  the  people.  Beyond  this  few  would  venture  to  give 
a  definition.  The  average  citizen's  estimate  of  a  public  oflicial,  the 
representative  of  the  people  In  the  councils  of  the  Nation,  is  usu- 
ally formed  from  what  he  or  she  sees  in  the  press,  and  this  you  can 
In  most  cases  discount.  I  do  not  challenge  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
It  Is  an  Important  place  In  our  democracy,  but  I  do  hold  that  it  Is 
the  duty  of  every  good  citizen  to  inform  himself  as  to  the  history 
and  the  purposes  of  his  Government.  This  is  the  only  means  by 
which  you  can  determine  your  attitude  to  your  Government.  To 
be  indifferent  in  respect  to  this  duty  is  nothing  less  than  a  moral 
crime.  We  can  love  neither  an  animate  nor  an  inanimate  object 
unless  we  know  something  about  it.  Every  human  Institution,  if  it 
Is  to  be  permanent,  needs  its  watchdog,  and  no  institution  more 
than  a  democracy.  But  what  good  is  a  watchdog  if  he  does  not 
know  what  he  is  watching;  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  safeguard 
his  heritage,  or  If  he  does  not  know  what  his  heritage  is?  How  can 
an  elector  wisely  choose  a  representative  to  express  his  views  about 
government  when  the  elector  has  no  views  or  concrete  knowledge  of 
what  can  and  should  be  done,  or  how  it  should  be  done  and  the 
effect  of  his  act? 

There  can  be  no  higher  honor  than  to  be  the  representative  of  the 
people  In  a  democracy.  It  should  be  a  legitimate  object  of  ambi- 
tion to  the  best  men  in  the  country,  and  the  people  should  always 
realize  their  responsibility  in  the  choice  of  their  representative. 
A  careless  estimate  of  a  voter,  who  knows  or  cares  but  little  about 
his  government,  would  likely  elect  Just  such  a  representative,  and 
this  Is  the  representative  who  is  most  likely  to  fall  a  prey  to  sub- 


ver.slve  influences.  And  let  me  say  here  advi^^ed^y  that  T  do  not  think 
that  opportunity  has  cea>^ed  to  knock  at  the  door  of  the  youth  of 
this  land,  and  I  believe  that  a  great  majoritv  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  are  eager  for  rig.ht  thinking,  clear-mnnded  leader.ship  in 
politics  and  every  other  walk  of  life.  Just  such  a  leadership  will  go 
lar  toward  the  correction  of  the  indifference  and  irresponsibility 
and  the  crime  of  which  we  complain. 

Can  the  average  college  student  tell  vou  who  Is  his  Representative 
m  Congress?  I  fear  he  cannot.  Can  the  average  citizen  of  this  age 
define  "local  self-government"  or  "State  sovereignty"?  I  am  satisfied 
that  he  cannot. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  impress  upon  you  that  a  democracy  can- 
not succeed  as  a  form  of  government  unless  the  people  take  an"  intel- 
ligent interest  in  public  affairs.  You  remember  that  the  makers  of 
our  Constitution  insisted  upon  preserving  the  rieht  of  local  self- 
government  and  there  were  comparatively  few  rights  delegated  to 
the  Federal  Government.  Most  of  the  government  was  left  to  the 
States.  It  is  apparent  that  as  the  Nation's  affairs  become  more  com- 
plex that  there  will  be  an  expansion  of  Federal  power,  but  in  admit- 
ting this  we  should  be  inspired  with  the  determination  to  preserve 
local  self-government  and  State  sovereignty. 

I  may  doubtless  appear  harsh  in  my  criticism  of  this  age  for  Its 
indifference  and  utter  ignorance  of  government  technique.  I  hope 
and  pray  that  we  may  be  aroused  to  correct  this  mistake.  What  we 
should  do  and  begin  to  do  at  once  is  to  train  the  youth  of  this  Nation 
in  the  technique  of  democracy  and  not  in  the  technique  of  revolution 
and  destruction.  You  will  never  see  another  political  platform  which 
does  not  advocate  an  adequate  provision  for  the  less  fortunate 
through  relief,  old-age  pensions,  subsidized  housing  plans  and  the 
like,  and  every  pohtlcal  party  will  write  into  Its  platform  a  plan  to 
restore  financial  sohdarity  and  business  expansion  which  will  cure 
the  unemployment  problem.  These  problems  must  be  met  You 
cannot  ignore  them.  Let's  meet  them  In  the  democratic  way  and 
so  inspire  our  people  through  love  for  our  Constitution  and  knowl- 
edge of  the  function  of  our  Government  that  we  will  convince  the 
world  that  a  democracy  is  a  permanent  institution. 

Let  us  be  able  to  answer  the  destructive  critics.  You  have  heard 
that  the  Government  has  spent  vast  sums  of  money  in  the  last  5 
years,  and  I  think  most  of  us  wUl  admit  that  we  have  spent  too 
much  money  in  recent  years.  Emergencies  had  arisen  In  our  na- 
tional life  which  made  it  necessary  and  unavoidable.  And  we 
should  thank  God  that  we  were  able  to  spend  this  money  and  ^till 
be  solvent.  What  this  Government  has  spent  for  national  protec- 
tion, relief,  permanent  improvements,  and  education  as  reflected  in 
our  increased  indebtedness  for  the  last  5  years,  does  not  equal  *-he 

annual  expenditures  of  the  Nation  for  automobiles  and  upkeep 

eight  and  one-half  billion  dollars;  for  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  two 
and  one-half  billion  dollars;  for  amusements,  $4,000,000  000-  and 
for  cosmetics  and  liquor,  two  and  one-half  billion  dollars  a' total 
of  seventeen  and  one-half  billion  dollars.  I  recall  these  figures  to 
show  you  what  an  income  this  Government  has.  Our  standard  of 
living  is  the  highest  in  the  world  and  our  labor  is  paid  the  highest 
price  in  the  world.  The  debt  of  the  N/tion,  all  the  States,  and  all 
the  political  subdivisions  of  the  States  is  approximately  $60  000  - 
000.000,  and  this  has  accurnulaied  over  a  long  period  of  years.  The 
annual  income  of  this  Nation  now  Is  more  than  $70."000  000  000 
One  year's  Income  will  pay  all  our  public  Indebtedness  and  there 
will  still  remain  an  amount  almost  sufficient  to  feed  and  clothe 
every  person  in  the  United  States. 

I  am  not  sure  that  indifference  and  irresponsibility  is  not  the 
proximate  cause  of  the  criminal  record  of  this  Nation.  We  could 
save  $15,000,000,000  annually  to  be  expended  on  worth-while  en- 
deavors if  we  wipe  out  this  stricture  upon  our  civilization.  There 
Is  a  problem  for  every  good  citizen,  and  your  attitude  to  your  Gov- 
ernment will  determine  the  solution  of  this  menace. 

Coming  back  to  my  old  college  home  after  years  of  hard  work  and 
political  adventure,  fully  sharing  the  experience  of  Joy  and  sorrow 
of  the  average  man,  and  with  a  heart  full  of  gratitude  to  God  for 
His  blessings  and  a  keen  sense  of  obligation  to  those  who  have 
helped  me  achieve  my  success  In  life,  my  thoughts  often  linger 
about  the  associations  and  experiences  I  had  here.  I  have  never 
ceased  to  thank  those  who  induced  me  to  come  to  Wake  Forest 
College,  and  I  shall  always  hold  in  affectionate  regard  those  wonder- 
ful men  who  taught  me  and  with  whom  I  associated  in  my  college 
career. 

May  I  refer  to  the  faculty  when  I  was  here:  there  was  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Taylor,  then  president  of  this  institution,  the  wise 
philo.sopher  and  businessman  unsurpassed,  he  was  the  very  best 
Judge  of  human  nature  I  ever  saw.  always  as  candid  and  guileless 
as  a  child,  and  his  sense  of  humor  has  rarely  been  equaled. 
There  were  here  then  those  superb  Christian  gentlemen,  old  Dr'. 
William  Royal,  and  his  son  young  Dr.  William  Royal,  the  lives  of 
these  men  were  a  benediction  to  every  student.  I  once  asked  the 
old  doctor,  when  he  was  explaining  to  me  some  literary  feast  that 
hs  had  Just  enjoyed,  why  it  was  that  he  continued  to  study  so 
much  when  he  already  knew  so  much,  and  his  reply  was,  "John. 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  more  I  learn  here  the  higher  I  will  enter 
the  university  above."  Young  Dr.  Royal  was  as  gentle  as  a  woman 
and  faithful  to  every  duty  ever  committed  to  him  by  God  or  man; 
he  taught  Greek  and  knew  It  so  well  that  I  always"  thought  that 
he  had  little  respect  for  a  student  who  did  not  ma.sTer  that 
language.  I  could  never  make  more  than  75  on  Greek,  and  I  fear 
that  I  fell  in  that  class  whom  he  thought  was  hopeless.    f>rofessor 
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Mills,  my  oM  math  teacher,  knew  more  about  mathematics  than 
any  person  I  ever  saw.  and  alwavs  ai^biimcd  that  evervbody  else 
knew  all  about  this  science,  which  a.-suniption  wa^  mc:it  violent. 
PrcfesscT  Mill.s  was  a  wi.Iking;  encyclopedia,  he  was  accurately 
Informed  on  almost  every  subject,  talked  well,  and  was  a  mc.-^t 
Interesting  con-.panion  And  then  There  w:\s  her"  Prof.  John  F. 
Larineau,  th'^  Frrnch  Huguenot:  he  had  a  genteel  background  that 
dated  a  thousand  years,  and  his  stately  personal  appearance  and 
demeanor  was  the  admiration  of  all  who  knew  him.  He  was 
worth  $5  000  annually  to  any  Institution  Just  to  walk  throi!c;h  Its 
campus  twic"  a  day  There  was  my  kin-nian  Dr  William  I;OUls 
Poteat.  He  was  bom  good,  and  throughout  his  long  li:e  walked 
with  God.  He  was  a  Ereat  tliinker,  and  I  hazard  nothinc;  when 
I  assert  that  he  was  the  most  intellectual  man  this  State  has 
produced  in  a  hundrcl  years.  Profe?.-cr  Carlvlo  was  our  latin 
teacher;  he  considered  every  respcrsibillty  conamitted  to  him 
sacred,  was  one  of  the  best  public  speakers  I  ever  listened  to,  and 
was  a  great  Democrat  both  in  spirit  and  parti-iinship.  H.'d 
Professor  Carlyl"  souriht  political  honor  and  public  office,  he  would 
have  been  a  most  formidable  candidate  and  would  have  adorned 
any  office  in  the  gift  of  the  people.  Prof.  J.  C.  Maske  was  here, 
he  soon  cnd'=>arcd  himself  to  the  student  body  by  reason  of  hi;; 
modesty  and  thorough  mastery  of  the  .subjects  he  taught,  every 
student  who  entered  hi.-,  classroom  had  the  profoundest  respect 
and  admiration  for  him. 

These  men  of  whom  I  have  spoken  have  all  gone  "across  the 
Unknown  River  to  the  Unseen  Shore."  and  there  yet  remain  but 
three  here  who  were  members  of  the  faculty  when  I  was  a  student. 
Dr.  Slcdd.  wlio  came  to  teach  m.cdern  larguaces  but  s'^on  took  the 
chair  of  Eneiish.  loved  En'^Ush  and  Us  literature  and  wa^  never 
happier  than  whin  explaining  the  sublinie  a'^tribute^  of  the  great 
thinkers  and  wri'ers  rf  ancier.t  and  modern  tinves.  Dr.  Slf^dd  was 
always  sentimental  and  his  poetic  soul  freciuenUy  burst  forth  In 
verse  as  sweet  and  as  fracrrant  as  the  dawn  of  a  summer's  day  Dr. 
Gorrell  is  here,  a  man  v.hom  Nature  endowed  with  the  faculty  to 
teaf'h;  his  long  service  at  this  institution  has  been  invaluable,  and 
I  can  be  corroborated  by  thou.sands  when  I  st^te  that  no  finer 
teacher  ever  served  any  institution  in  this  country.  And  there  yet 
reirains  my  law  teacher.  E>r.  Gvilloy.  I  have  no  words  adequate  to 
expr;  ss  m^y  affecrionate  regard  for  him  or  to  properly  evaluate  his 
fine  service  to  this  in.stitution.  He  could  take  a  piece  of  clialk  and 
get  to  a  bLackbcard  and  make  a  synof  .-is  and  diagram  of  a  principle 
of  law  that  a  fi;ol  could  understarid  and  never  forget.  He  never 
had  his  equal  as  a  teacher  in  this  State,  and  I  have  no  idea  that 
John  Minor  in  any  way  excelled  him  a.-  a  law  teacher. 

Time  is  inadequate  for  me  to  make  but  a  short  appraisement  of 
the  men  who  tau!jht  mie  here  and  greatl''  influenced  my  life  ''A'hen 
I  came  here  this  institution  had  the  larucs*  enrollment  of  any  insti- 
tution in  this  State,  and  I  thought  then,  and  think  now.  that  It  is 
one  of  the  v^ry  best  educational  institutions  in  this  lar.d  Then 
there  was  an  influence  here — and  I  hope  It  exists  now-  which  im- 
pelled you  to  realise  tha*-  no  educatii^n  cf  mitid  and  body  was 
complete  unless  safeguarded  by  a  spirimal  conception  of  man's  duty 
to  his  fellow  man  and  to  his  God.  Thece  was  no  influence  here  in 
this  college  then  which  dir-crcditcd  the  religious  te::ching  of  Jesus 
Christ  or  which  in  any  way  attempted  to  subordinate  human  free- 
dom or  the  doctrine  of  popular  government  establi'^hpd  by  our 
fathers.  I  hope  that  there  will  never  be  a  place  in  this  institution 
for  n.u'i-i.sm.  fascism,  ur  c(;mmuni.-m.  or  any  other  kind  of  ism  which 
has  for  its  purpose  the  destruction  of  our  dem.ocracy.  There  should 
be  an  in'^piration  here  and  at  every  other  school  In  this  Republic  to 
make  cur  democracy  so  perfect  that  zll  other  nations  will  consider 
It  a  model 

Certainly  under  the  influence  and  direction  of  your  great  presl- 
Ident,  Dr.  Ki'^chin.  no  subver.'^lve  influence  could  originate  or  exist 
here  now.  Your  president  is  a  member  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished families  ever  reared  in  our  Eicuthland.  Most  of  his  im- 
mediate family  has  a  passion  for  polities,  and  every  member  of  it 
has  been  true  to  the  Ideals  of  democracy  and  they  loved  this  coun- 
try with  a  devotion  most  pronounced  Tlieir  names  will  always 
ad'^rn  the  history  of  thi«  Stite  and  Nation. 

And  right  here  I  wan.t  to  impress  upon  you  that  one  college 
professor  can  create  more  subversive  influence  and  discord  amon^ 
the  peciple  by  his  contact  with  the  student  youth  of  this  Nation 
than  all  the  red-flag  demonstiations  of  cranks  and  crackpots  which 
ever  attempt  to  parade  in  it. 

Young  gentlemen,  when  shadows  of  doubt  begin  to  fall  about 
ynvi  and  you  begin  to  feel  that  other  fcrm.s  of  government  are 
sune-ior  to  otu-s.  I  wctild  have  you  pau="  and  look  back  d  )wn  the 
road  where  ycu  came  from.  If  you  can  do  this  and  remember  the 
way  and  the  history  of  those  generations  who  preceded  you  and 
the  blessings  you  have  received  because  of  their  fldclity  and  love 
for  this  Gv)vernment  then  you  will  never  be  lost.  Your  herita'_-e  is 
the  gre.^teit  any  nation  ever  possessed:  feel  a  sen'e  of  vour  great 
responsibihtv:  do  not  allow  the  spirit  of  indifference  to  find  a  place 
in  your  life.  Take  a  profound  interest  in  your  governmental 
affairs,  and  I  have  no  fear  as  to  what  your  attitude  toward  this 
Government  will  be  Tl'iat  attitude  will  determine  its  stability  of 
our  democracy  and  the  ideals  of  popular  govermnent. 
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ADDRESS  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CORDELI,  HULL.  SECRETARY 
OF  STATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CKAIRNLAN  OF  THE 
GOVERNING  BOARD  OF  THE  PAN  AALt.RICAN  UNION.  ON  THE 
OCCASION  OF  THE  CELLiHAIION  OF  I'AN  AMERICAN  DAY 
AT  THE  NEW  YORK  WORLDS  FAIR,  I-RIDAY,  SEPTEMBER 
22,   19;iy 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Spcukrr,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Rfcord.  I  include  thiiun  the  following 
address  of  the  Honorable  Cordell  Hull  en  The  Significance 
of  the  Pan  American  MoNemcnt  in  the  Prestnl  Singularly 
Unhappy  Juncture  of  World  Affairs: 

In  th^  name  of  th°  e;overn!ne  tjonrd  of  the  Pnn  Amertean  Union, 
I  should  likp.  first  of  ail  to  twpiess  cur  cratllude  to  th"  maii,u-e- 
ment  of  the  New  York  Worlds  Fair  for  the.r  courtfsy  in  desit^nat- 
ing  this  day  as  Pan  Amencan  Dtiv  For  m.yself  I  wel'ome  this 
oppor^^unity  to  make  a  few  bri^f  remark -^  rerardlnq  the  sii^nificance 
of  the  Pan  American  movement  in  the  present,  singularly  un- 
happy jiuiciurt  of  world  aflairs. 

Around  us  he'e  are  striking  achievements  of  seL-nMsts  and 
enLzme^rs.  of  architects  and  art.c>is.  re\ealir.:  wiiat  could  be  done 
for  the  advance  rnen*  of  the  hump:i  race  if  onlv  'Ivlr  genius  C;  uhl 
be  eiven  free  scope  for  constructive  effort  evervwherp  Tl.ere  !«  a 
poignant  contrast  bftween  what  we  behold  here  and  the  soul- 
searin?:  pictures  of  sulT-ring  and  destructio:;  biout^ht  to  us  hourly 
from  those  portions  of  the  earth  in  which  armed  hostilities  are  now 
takint^  place.  That  contra-*:  shr.uld  strengthen  in  all  of  us  a 
determination  to  assure  an  ortjanlzution  of  world  afTairs  whmh 
would  make  possible  th-:-  u.se  of  such  n-.as:nficent  tfchnical  skill 
as  IS  hern  assembled  solely  and  uninterruptedly  lor  the  creative 
work  of  peaceful  progress 

The  aualnnient  of  such  an  organlnntion  of  world  affairs  has 
always  been  one  of  the  underlylni;  purposes  of  the  American  re- 
pviblics  It  has  always  been  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the 
grea'  movement  cf  cnopcr'ttii'm  and  solidarity — the  ties  of  which, 
happily,  have  grown  ever  stronger  among  otir  nations. 

Today  the  American  republics  are  supremely  forttmatf^  in  thnt 
they  are  at  pea^e  within  and  without  our  hemisphere  Each  of  our 
reptiblirs  is  ready  to  defend  Itself  against  any  threat  to  its  security 
that  may  come  from  any  part  cf  the  world  At  the  s  ime  time  It  's 
the  unalterable  desire  of  each  and  every  on*"  'f  our  nailons  to  re- 
main at  peace  ourselves  and  to  exfrcise  all  infltiencc  in  our  pow^r 
toward  the  end  that  Just  and  enduring  pvace  nii.y  become  firmly 
establi.ihed  everywhere. 

Loss  than  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  12  of  our  American  v- 
ptiblics  were  involved  in  a  world  war  When  that  ordf^al  endf*d  all 
of  us  Wire  d.lermincd  to  devote  ctir  be.-,t  eflorts  toward  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  world  order  In  which  recourse  to  war  as  an  instrument 
of  accomplL-hing  national  aim~  wou'd  be  unthlnkabl\  Wi*h:n  the 
limitations  of  its  own  traditional  pf;licy  each  of  our  nations  ha^ 
since  sought  to  make  its  fullest  practicable  contribution  toward 
the  attainment  of  that  obj-ctivc 

This  attitude  on  our  part  is  a  direct  result  of  our  own  American 
experience  From  the  very  brginnlrg  of  their  Indrpendent  exist- 
ence the  American  republics  have  sought  to  shapf"  their  interna- 
tional policies  In  a.ccrdancc  with  certain  cardinal  principles.  Ci  u- 
cial  among  these  are.  flr^t,  recogni'i'-n  that  each  nat:on  is  a  Jur.di- 
cally  equal  member  of  the  family  of  nation.^;  and  s'cond.  rrc-gni- 
tion  that  civilization  and  progre.--^  are  p'^ssible  cnly  when  th'^r-^  is 
universal  acceptar.ce  of  order  Implemented  by  International  In-v 
and  based  upon  Justice,  fair  dealing,  mutual  respect,  cocp  rat. en, 
and  the  .sanctify  cf  agreement-,  freely  mad^  fait!r"ully  observed, 
and  honorably  a'tered  by  peaceful  methcd"^  when  need  arise.'-.. 

By  applying  these  principles  among  curselve.s  we  have  gradually 
built  up  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  an  Internationa,  system  which 
i.s  ciu-  Anicrican  way  cf  peace. 

Ami^ng  the  21  Aniprlran  republics  are  fotmd  varl"!r.s  degrees  of 
ntimerie.il  str(:>nglh  and  of  military  power,  as  w*  11  a';  differc'it  degrees 
of  wealth  and  of  industrial  ai:id  financial  organization.    Yet  we  Lave 
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nrranaed  and  have  m.anaged  to  live  side  by  side.  Among  us  small 
countries  do  not  feel  menaced  by  their  powerful  neighbors.  Among 
Us  no  group  of  nations  is  allied  against  any  other  group.  Our  peace 
doi's  not  rest  on  fear. 

There  arc,  to  be  sure,  causes  for  contioversy  here  as  there  are  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  But  mechanisms  for  resolving  them  have 
been  set  up  by  mutual  agreement.  Tliese  mechanisms  are  m  opera- 
tion, and  there  is  a  growing;  realization  that  Ju'^t  claims  advanced  by 
any  member  or  members  of  the  group  will  be  fairly  dealt  with. 

All  this  is  the  fruit  of  our  persistent  endeavors  to  give  form  and 
.'■ub.ilance  to  the  ideals  which  we  i^ufess.  We  have  striven  lor  years 
Xu  remove  cause;?  of  distrust  and  friction  between  and  among  our 
Ffvcra!  countries.  Many  of  us.  including  the  United  States,  have  had 
to  recognize  that  m.istakes  were  made  and  that  rectification  was  in 
order.  We  have  had  to  overcome  false  pride  and  to  correct  errors. 
Mu(  h  of  this  has  been  done;  and  the  doing  of  it  lias  established 
faith  and  trust  among  the  Am,erican  nation.-;. 

Our  periodic  inter-American  confiTences  liave  played  a  great  role 
In  this  development.  I  should  like  to  recall  to  your  attention  the 
work  ciniie  by  the  three  nn.st  recent  one.=  . 

At  the  Seventh  International  Conference  of  American  States, 
held  at  Montevideo  in  1933.  substantial  protrress  was  made  toward 
remiivir.!;  the  individual  causes  for  contrcjversy  through  agreement 
on  a  treaty  to  govern  the  riehts  and  duties  of  States. 

In  1936  the  Inter-American  Conference  for  tlie  Maintenance  of 
Prace.  at  Buenos  Aires,  considered  the  need  of  strengthening  the 
methods  by  which  the  peace  of  the  American  nations  could  be 
safeguarded  and  maintained.  One  result  of  that  conference  was  a 
Ccnvenilon  fnr  the  Maintenance.  Preservation,  and  Reestablish- 
mtnt  of  Peace,  which  provided  for  consultation  between  the  21 
republics  in  ca.se  the  peace  of  the  western  world  was  menaced 
from  within  or  from  without 

Finally,  at  L.ma.  last  year  the  Eighth  International  Conference 
of  American  States,  in  its  basic  declaration,  affirmed  the  solidarity 
of  the  nations  of  America,  ba.sed  on  "the  similaiity  of  their  repub- 
lican institutions,  their  unslriakable  will  for  peace,  their  absolute 
adherence  to  the  priliciples  of  international  law.  of  the  equal 
sovereii:nty  of  states,  and  of  individual  liberty  without  religious 
or  racial  jirejudices."  With  this  in  mind,  the  21  republics  affirm^ed 
their  determination  to  maintain  these  principles,  to  defend  them 
against  any  threat  from  outside  our  hemisphere,  and.  in  the 
e\ent  of  danger,  to  consult  among  themselves  as  to  measures  which 
mlt;ht  be  taken  m  cooperation  for  the  common  safety. 

At  this  very  moment  representatives  of  all  of  the  American  gov- 
ernments fire  assembling  in  Panama  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
mea.-^ures  necessary  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  Americas.  Here 
we  .see  the  functioning  of  an  international  system  of  cooperative 
peace,  designed  to  assure  internal  concord  and  external  security 
for  the  nations  of  our  hemisphere. 

At  all  three  of  the  conferences,  important  steps  were  taken  in 
the  direction  of  a  mitigation  of  unreasonable  trade  barriers  among 
our  various  ccur.tries  and  betweeii  each  of  tliem  and  the  rest  of  the 
world  At  all  three,  means  were  devised  for  strengthening  cul- 
tural and  other  relationships — those  indispensable  foundations  of 
international  understanding  and  cooperation — again,  among  our 
Various  ctmntries  and  between  each  of  them  and  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Tlie  resolutioiis  and  recommendations  of  the  conferences 
along  these  lines  have  been  or  are  being  put  into  effect  by  the 
American  republics.  Here,  too,  we  see  the  functioning  of  a  system 
of  cooperative  peace. 

We.  of  the  Americas,  are  Justly  proud  of  these  achievements. 
And  yet  we  know  that  however  precious,  however  gratifying,  is  this 
onward  march  of  inter-American  solidarity  and  cooperation,  it  is 
not  enough  by  itself  to  give  our  nations  the  fullest  attainable 
measure  of  security,  progress,  and  prosperity. 

In  every  line  of  national  eiideavor.  each  of  our  countries  is 
thoroughly  conscious  of  the  interrelated  and  interconnected  char- 
acter of  the  present-day  world.  Under  modern  conditions  peace 
and  stability  are  indivisible  In  the  .sense  that  a  major  break-down 
of  one  or  the  other  in  any  important  portion  of  the  globe  inevitably 
affects  the  life  of  the  entire  world.  For  several  years  the  impair- 
ment of  normal  International  economic  relations  and  the  disas- 
trous deterioration  of  international  morality  in  many  parts  of  the 
earth  have  retarded  our  material  progress  and  have  filled  us  with 
an.xiety  and  apprehension.  For  the  past  2  years  the  conflict  that 
has  heen  going  on  in  far-off  Asia  has  cast  its  shadow  upon  us  too. 
The  tragic  hostilities  In  EXirope — the  greatest  calamity  of  all — have 
been  in  operation  but  3  short  weeks,  and  already  their  fateful 
effects  have  laid  a  heavy  hand  upon  many  phases  of  the  lives  of 
our  nations. 

We  know  that  our  nations  will  be  materially  poorer  and  spiritually 
poorer  in  proportion  as  the  flames  of  protracted  war  impair  or 
destroy,  in  the  areas  directly  involved,  the  foundations  of  modern 
civilization. 

Knowing  all  this,  our  nations  have  sought  steadfastly  to  exert 
their  Influence  in  the  direction  of  an  avoidance  of  a  widespread  war 
anywhere.  We  have  endeavored,  by  appeal  and  by  example,  to 
convince  other  nations  that  a  system  of  international  relations 
based  upon  action  in  conformity  with  the  dictates  of  international 
law  and  morality,  upon  fair  and  fruitful  cooperation  among  nations 
for  the  greatest  good  of  all,  and  upon  sound,  healthy,  and  mutually 
beneficial    trade   relations,   Is  practicable   and   attainable;    that  a 


system  based  on  these  principles  is  far  more  conducive  to  the  wel- 
fare of  each  and  every  nation  than  a  state  cf  affairs  in  which  callous 
disregard  of  law  and  morality,  with  resort  to  brute  force  and  un- 
bridled violence,  are  the  methods  deliberately  cho.sen  for  the 
attainment  of  national  aims. 

Now  that  a  major  war  in  Europe  Is  a  grim  reality  there  is  greater 
necessity  than  ever  before  for  all  nations  still  in  a  position  to  do  so 
to  increase  their  exertions  for  the  preservation  of  those  fundamental 
principles  of  civilized  international  relations,  through  the  applica- 
tion of  which  alone,  we.  of  the  Americas,  are  firmly  convinced,  the 
progress  of  the  human  race  can  be  maintained.  There  is  no  other 
basis  of  enduring  peace,  of  cultural  and  material  advacement  for 
nations  and  for  individuals,  of  social  and  political  institutions 
found.-'d  upon  human  freedom  and  the  dignity  of  the  human  3oul. 

It  is  our  devout  hope  that  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe  will 
not  extinguish  upon  that  continent  the  light  of  that  resplendent 
civilization  with  which  it  has,  in  modern  times,  illumined  the  world. 
It  i-  our  fervent  prayer  that  all  nations  may  find  in  themselves 
sufficient  strength  of  conscience,  of  reason,  of  the  very  instinct  of 
self-preservation  to  return — before  it  is  too  late — to  the  tried  and 
proved  highway  of  these  basic  principles  of  international  relations 
which,  for  the  moment,  continue  to  function  fully  only  in  our 
hemisphere  and  in  a  constantly  diminishing  area  elsewhere. 

In  the  New  World  we  have  found  that  acceptance  of  tliese  funda- 
mental principles  has  ,made  for  progress  and  peace.  To  these  same 
principles  all  nations  can  adhere,  whenever  they  choose,  and  so, 
together  with  us.  attain  once  more,  the  blessing  of  an  ordered  and 
law-governed  world.  Meanwhile,  in  these  hours  of  tragic  trial,  it 
is  our  duty  to  ourselves  to  keep  these  principles  alive  in  cur  own 
midst  and  to  make  intensive  and  unceasing  effort  toward  bringing 
about  adherence  to  tliem  throughout  the  world. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS 

OF  COLORADO 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  able  speech  delivered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  junior  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Johnson]  on  the  subject  of  Neutrality.  This  speech 
was  delivered  at  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  broadcast  by  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Corneaby.  for  your  nice  introduction.  You  have 
been  very  kind  to  me  since  I  arrived  in  Minneapolis  and  I  am  deeply 
grateful.  When  I  see  Senator  Lundeen  in  Washington  Saturday 
I  shall  express  to  him  my  personal  appreciation  of  your  generous 
hospitality. 

Press  dispatches  recently  released  in  London  and  Paris  bluntly 
state,  "Unless  the  United  States  repeals  the  arms  embargo,  democ- 
racy will  surely  perish  from  the  earth,"  and  from  Berlin  we  have  a 
press  warning  that  a  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  constitute  the 
first  "slip"  by  the  United  States  toward  war. 

While  these  foreign  reactions  are  Intensely  Interesting  to  us  and 
make  us  feel  Important,  they  are  by  no  means  vital  or  controlling. 
The  Congress  will  not  take  a  popularity  poll  in  Europe  to  find  out 
how  the  proposed  changes  in  our  foreign  policy  fits  this  selfish 
European  interest  or  that. 

We  must  make  it  evident  to  everyone  that  our  foreign  policy  is 
being  formulated  to  enable  us  to  maintain  our  own  neutrality  in  a 
realistic  and  orderly  manner,  and  that  policy  must  above  all  reflect 
what  appears  to  us  to  be  an  honest  and  satisfactory  method  of 
promoting  the  welfare,  the  security,  and  the  happiness  of  our  own 
130.000.000  men,  women,  and  children. 

This  is  no  time  for  hysteria  or  loose  thinking.  It  is  a  time  for 
serious  contemplation.  Congress,  called  into  special  session  today 
by  the  President,  should  go  about  the  business  of  adopting  a  neu- 
trality act  with  the  cold-blooded  calculations  of  a  banker  entering 
into  a  business  transaction,  and  we  should  count  the  costs,  in  blood 
and  treasure,  of  war,  with  cool  heads  and  accurate  adding  machines. 

There  will  be  a  full  discussion  in  Congress  of  the  proposed  new 
neutrality  policy,  and  no  successful  effort  will  be  made  to  invoke 
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the  gag  rule  In  the  United  States  Senate.     All  the  ramlfl'^ations  of 
the  problem  will  b  •  rone  over  exhiuistivf-ly  an:t  at  great  ltng"h. 

I  look  for  th"  Pr'^'ident'r.  plan  to  bo  adopted  wUh  whatever 
limrations  at  the  moment  seem  expedient  artor  weeks  of  bitter 
di^cui■?l(in.  tqualing  ni  vigor  and  intensity  the  debate  over  the 
Le'"^ue  of  Nations. 

Tlic  24  S-.iiafors  opposing  th"  President's  proposal  a^e  able  and 
fearless  men.  with  de  p-seated  convictions  acquired  frctn  long;  and 
dlliffnt  study  of  foreifu  affairs  I  do  not  agree  w.rh  tbe.r  conclu- 
Bicns  at  all  but  I  do  re^peet  their  patriotism,  admire  their  (^ourafe. 
and  know  full  well  that  the  country  will  lisren  to  their  appeal  with 
the  rapt  attpntii  n  which  their  knowledge  and  .sincerity  warrar.t. 

N(.>  political  party  and  no  particular  political  plilcs-phy  has  any- 
thine:  to  do  v/irh  their  bold  determination  to  prohibit  the  .^alo  of 
arm.s  and  mu'.ntions  to  belhg-rr n:s.  Their  stand  corner  fr.'m  the 
heart  and  i.-^  muchi  de.per  than  party  or  personal  politics.  Every 
pohtiral  party  :\nci  rvrry  political  school  rf  thought  in  this  country 
Is  reprfs-  nrpd  in  th~ir  ranks. 

In  'his  fit;ht  they  arc  not  R'^publicars.  Democrats,  Farm  Laborltes. 
or  PrntTrc;-sivcs — rh^y  are  crusaders  in  what  they  beheve  to  be  a 
moral  ;s?iie  of  gigantic  prorortions. 

Advocates  of  the  re  ention  of  the  arms  embars^o  and  advocates  of 
Its  rtpcnxl  are  each  erroneously  declariiig  that  the  cpposlnE;  pc.li(  y  i.s 
the  road  to  war  NViih-r  a.lceatio.i  in  fruthfu!  nor  Uuicai.  \V.'  can 
retain  the  embargo  and  rrniain  at  peace  cr  lift  it  and  still  rf^nain 
at  p  ac.i.  It  is  by  nu  means  th,>  controlling  factor  in  determining 
thi.-  all-important  qu  sticn  of  war.  Thci-^  may  be  mdral  rv.asons 
for  retalninsj  'he  embarro  and  econor  ic  reasons  for  lifting  it.  but 
th^  decision  to  chanirr  it  or  not  to  change  it  is  s'rictiv  a  domestic 
decision  and  by  itself  v;l!l  have  little  to  do  with  getting  us  into 
war.  If  we  go  to  war.  it  will  be  because  of  our  insane,  reckless 
desire  to  fight  other  people's  wars  and  our  short  memory  of  the 
titter  futility  of  the  last  World  War.  However,  every  pracjcal  safe- 
guard to  insure  cur  rontinu^^us  peace  sliould  be  enactt  d  into  law  bv 
Congrt  ss.  to  the  c;»d  •hat  th-^  pr:va*e  C:^r:du'-t  nf  fv<  ry  cltnxn  a!^.d 
th"  L-fficial  conduct  of  the  United  Sta:es  Government  may  promote 
ptace  and  good  will  wnh  all  :  ations. 

Congress  will  app:oach  this  vital  problem  of  American  peace 
determined  that  undtr  no  pretext  .-ha!!  we  be  -sucked"  into  the 
ci  rr.  r.r  Europ.an  ourchcry:  and  that  under  no  pretension  sl.all  we 
eend  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  this  bloody  slaugMcr  on  foreign  soil 
3.0C0  miles  away. 

It  is  arcu:d  that  there  can  be  no  neutralitv  between  rirl.t  and 
wrong  and  that  America,  therefore,  should  not  b--  neutral  We  must 
remember  that  m  international  disputes  no  nation  is  hkoly  to  be 
wholly  right  or  wholly  wrong.  The  fact^s  affecting  these  tlnnt;';  can- 
not be  fully  knr-.vn  to  u.s;  and  we,  therefore,  are  in  no  position  lo 
Jtidce  the  equ.t:e-  m-.olved.  It  is  well  tc  rememiber  h\  this  ccUiicc- 
tion  that  God  has  not  called  upon  us  to  be  the  Judge  of  nations,  and 
neither  has  F!e  made  us  His  polcpman  ci  the  world. 

We  .'ihould  know  that  our  participation  in  a  world  w  ir  m.ust  mean 
the  in.mediat,'  suspension  cf  all  civil  l.bertles  and  constitutional 
government  during  its  duration  We  should  know  that  the  Federal 
Treasury,  already  badly  weakened,  will  reach  the  status  ot  certain 
collapse  under  the  ."^train  of  conducting  a  world  war.  for  if  we  go  m, 
eveiy  ounce  of  cur  rf-ources  and  every  cent  of  our  cap.tal  niiTst  be 
made  available  to  our  alUv>.  We  should  knew  that  a  most  tcinble 
period  (if  depression  and  econom.ic  chaos  must  follow  the  war  boom 
cau.^ed  bv  such  a  gi';?.nt;c  c.nfiict. 

The  economic,  po.iticul.  and  social  readjustments  following  such 
a  wr.r  would  likely  be  so  violent,  so  unpredictable,  and  so  difficult  in 
the.r  con.-equcnccs  that  no  democracy  could  possibly  cope  with  them 
■We  should  reahzv  that  it  is  not  our  duty  to  rescue  European  pnde 
from  wei:-d'serv-d  humiliation.  We  rhould  know  that  we  cannot 
extii'TUlsh  the  fla.me?  of  prejudice  and  iiatred  which  have  smoldered 
and  bui>t  forth  at  irregular  intervals  tlirough  the  centuries  on  the 
unhapj.y  European  continent. 

We  must  understand  that  if  we  rectify  the  blunders  and  mistakes 
of  the  stupid.  -->e!f:.,h  European  dplomats  in  this  instance,  that  they 
will  be  at  it  again  even  before  the  treaty  of  pea;e  is  con-.ummatcd 

European  diplcmacy  has  ever  been  as  cold  as  the  frigid  northland; 
as  selfish  as  the  wild  beast  of  the  jungle,  and  as  mercenary  as  the 
Merchant  of  Venice.  Tlie  law  of  self-preservation  warns  us  to 
beware  of  its  Intrigues. 

We  are  thinking  too  much  in  terras  of  the  immediate  interna- 
tional situation  as  we  contemplate  the  Presidents  proposed  neutral- 
ity mtasure  The  policy  which  we  are  askjd  to  adopt  is  positively 
not  short  term  or  e.xp-din:  legi.slaticn;  it  is  legislation  that  is 
expected  to  remain  on  the  books  for  a  Icn^  time  and  formulating  a 
permanent  Irnrr-term  foreign  policy  for  cur  country  It  is  true  that 
the  ■  pprrtune  setting  for  the  pa."^£age  cf  stich  legislation  is  ritiring 
periods  wh.en  the  wcrld  is  at  peace  so  that  the  question  may  be 
approached  with  more  light  and  less  h.-nt. 

I  Would  remind  you.  however,  that  for  year=  now  war  has  been 
raging  in  the  world.  First,  it  was  Italy  in  Africa.  Then  the  civil 
war  in  Spain  with  most  of  the  nati'^ns  of  Europe  helpin.g  one 
side  or  the  other,  a  typical  display  of  Eurone's  own  ide.i  upon  how 
a  neutral  nation  should  conduct  Itself,  and  for  =n:ne  time  now 
Japan  has  be.-n  shellm'-t  Cliina,  So  if  the  United  States  waits  Ur 
world-wide  peace  before  "he  shall  drtcrmine  her  own  foreign 
potiry  and  her  own  neutral  position  toward  bellie:erents  she  may 
never  do  so.  To  lift  the  arm"  embargo  now  is  positively  not  an 
unfriendly  act  toward  any  nation. 

After  this  last  European  war  was  declared  nations  all  over  the 
world  frankly  stated  their  positions  toward  it.  How  silly  it  is 
to  say  then  that  the  United  States  cf  America  does  not  have  a 
perfect  right  to  cpenly  define  her  position  even  though  some 
nations  are  now  at  war. 


rt  le  tru--^  that  It  l^n't  erood  sport.cmanshlp  to  change  the  rules 
after  the  game  starts,  but  this  war  is  not  our  tram",  and  we  are  not 
a  party  to  it.  Thank  God  that  we  only  occupy  a  seat  in  the 
bleaeh'-TS  a.s  deeply  ccncerned  spectators.  If  we  take  wl  e  pre- 
cautions to  remr.fn  in  that  fortunate  position,  who  Is  there  with  a 
right  to  complain.  Certainly  neither  B<ilin  nor  London  has  any 
right  to  quibble  about  that.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  tne  only  suie  we 
should  choose  to  take  in  any  war  is  our  ov^n  sid'^. 

The  so-called  ca^rli-and-f^arry  policy  is  neutral  In  principle  and 
equitable  in  practice  insofar  as  we  ourselves  are  abl  *  to  make  it  so. 
It  is  n'^  fatilt  of  a  merchant  with  goixis  to  sell  if  muddy  roads 
keep  customer';  away.  "Cash  and  carry"  provides'an  honest,  open, 
equitable,  and  neutral  method  of  transacting  international  business 
to  belligerents  in  a  time  of  w:^r 

Tlie  Unitid  States  is  happily  a  Nation  with  no  imbition  to  ex- 
pand her  territorial  dominion  and  she  has  absol  .itely  no  desire 
to  extend  political  penetration  into  any  land. 

We  are  honorable  in  all  of  our  international  deallnrs,  and  wo 
have  no  designs  upon  any  nation.  There  is  nu  .«ou:  d  rea.^^on  for  us 
to  voluntarily  quarantine  ourselves  from  the  world  We  are  not  a 
cotintry  of  cov/ards  Neither  are  we  a  land  of  kna\  's  It  is  in  our 
Interest  and  in  tlie  interest  of  the  ci\  i!;7"d  world  th  it  we  buy  goods 
and  sell  gords  on  the  open  market  and  that  is  what  we  propose  to 
do  tnid'^r  th.e  ca.'^h-and-cariy  policy 

Neither  com.plete  isolation  nor  complete  Insul.itior.  is  either 
necessarv-  or  desirable. 

Unless  nn  open  trade  channel  guarded  with  proper  limitatinrs  be 
provided  American  goods  will  likely  be  bcoilerg^d  smui'jtied,  and 
sold  indirectly,  with  consequent  loss'^s  and  embarr  is=ments  to  u.'^. 
American  ships  will  be  tempted  to  engage  In  contral)and  tr;iffic.  and 
if  they  do  not  so  engage,  they  will  be  wro:.t'f  ,illy  iccus,  c!  of  that 
crin.e  anyway  and  apt  to  be  indiscr'mirately  subjected  to  indig- 
nities wh'ch  we  :n  our  pride  will  not  lol-'rat"." 

With  interr.aticnal  suspir-icns  rampant,  frank,  o  "H^n  hones* y  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States  will  prove  to  be  the  imperial  virtue 
and  the  reed  of  the  hotir  We  refuse  to  favor  one  ration  above  the 
other.  Wo  will  treat  them  all  fairly  and  impart i.iliv  Under  the 
Presidents  propc^sal  no  Amrncan  ship  will  be  permitted  to  haul 
anything  for  a  belligerent  to  be  delivered  directly  oj  indirtctly,  and 
no  one  will  be  given  ihe  slitjh.ti't  excuse  for  .susj- ectmg  a  single 
ship  bearing  in  permanent  des^^'n  upon  its  sides  the  American  flag. 
Cash  and  carry  does  not  imply,  hmvever.  credit  ai;d  carry.  There 
should  be  no  credit,  public  or  private,  extended  to  anv  be:iiR;erent 
under  the  gur-e  cf  private  loans  or  otherwi.so.  Tiie  extension  of 
credit  to  a  belligerent  constitutes  the  rankest  kind  <^.i  unneutrality. 
It  v.culd  virtually  mean  that  America  was  financirg  the  war.  and 
sooner  or  later  in  that  case  cur  soldiers  would  follow  our  dollars 
into  the  conflict. 

Money  loaned  to  a  belligerent  can  never  b"  rrpaid  and  would 
therefore  for  all  practical  purposes  constitute  a  gift  The  Johnson 
Act  IS  rfT-^ctive  in'-ofar  as  it  goes,  but  it  will  need  to  be  extended 
and  strengthened  to  cover  the  whole  subject  of  pri  .-ate  and  public 
loans  to  belligerents. 

Unless  alrplan.^  warfare  solves  the  problem.  I  doubt  whether  the 
Germans  can  smash  the  Maginot  line,  and  I  .^^eriously  doubt  that 
the  English  and  PYench  can  sviccessfully  break  thiough  the  Sieg- 
fried line.  With  Russia's  unlimited  natural  resources  at  her  back 
door,  how  can  the  Allies  starve  Germany?  Withcu'  Atlantic  bases 
Germany's  «-ubmr.rine  campaign  will  shortly  be  nv  fTective  against 
English  shipping.  From  this  distance  it  looks  very  much  like  a 
draw,  with  neither  side  holding  any  appreciable  ad^"antage. 

The  United  States,  by  spilhng  the  blood  of  2  OC 0.000  American 
youth,  coupled  with  the  expenditure  of  not  less  than  forty  billions 
cf  borrowed  dollars,  omld  very  likely  go  over  the  fjp  of  the  Sieg- 
fried line  and  bring  Germany  to  her  knees. 

Are  we  so  reclvless  that  we  would  condemn  2,000.000  American 
boys  to  a  horrible  death  in  no  man's  land  and  spenc  $40,000,000,000 
v,hich  we  would  be  obliged  to  borrow  from  our  citizens  with  no 
assurance  of  repayment  simply  to  conquer  Germany  and  Russia? 

We  would  be  foil^  to  go  to  the  expen.se  of  crushini,'  Germany  and 
Russia  unless  we  plar.ned  to  keep  an  armed  guard  iver  tht  m  per- 
manently to  see  that  they  maintained  forever  the  fonn  of  hx-al 
government  which  we  In  our  assumed  wisdom  might  prescribe  for 
them. 

When  we  insist  upon  the  right  to  adopt  the  form  of  government 
cf  our  choosing  for  ourselves,  then,  to  be  consistent,  we  must  grant 
that  same  right  to  every  other  nation.  America  hates  communism 
and  its  blood  brother,  nazi-ism.  with  Ju.stiflable  intensity,  but  that 
is  not  a  good  excuse  for  us  to  enc.ige  in  a  political  crusade  against 
them,  spilling  th-  blood  of  nur  innocent  youth  to  correct  merely 
what  we  deem  to  be  their  political  fallacies. 

America  has  neither  love  nor  resj)ect  for  Stalin  or  Hitler;  but 
since  we  firmly  believe  m  our  right  to  chros°  our  own  political 
leaders,  we  must,  to  be  cnnsi.-tent.  .idvocate  Ru.'sia  s  and  Germany's 
right  to  choose  their  leaders  however  distasteful  to  us  they  may  be. 
Wf  should  bear  in  mind  that  British  diplomacy  Is  entirely  respon- 
sible for  H.tler!.«m 

If  the  philosophies  of  nazl-ism  and  communism  Iw  false — and  I 
am  certain  th'v  are  violently  in  error,  becau'^e  they  are  founded 
upon  lorce  and  not  upon  justice — then  time  and  circumstances  will 
reveal  that  error  to  their  own  people,  and  ji  correction  will  follow 
as  a  nattiral  course.  His'ory  knows  of  nrr  other  permanent  cure 
for  political  dl'-eases.  We  must  have  patience  in  such  matters. 
The  Oerniiui  p<^ople  as  a  people,  are  no  better  and  no  worse  than 
the  English  cr  the  French. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  wo 
have  made  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  sphere  of  our  Innuenco, 
and  we  have  denied  to  Europe  any  right  of  territori.il  expansion  or 
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political  penetration  therein.  By  inference,  at  least,  we  Imply  in 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  we  shall  not  seek  political  penetration 
into  Europe,  for  without  such  an  implication  the  doctrine  falls 
of  Its  own  weight. 

Under  what  pretext  can  we  deny  the  Americas  to  Europe?  Can 
we  consistently  say  to  Europe,  "Y(  u  keep  cut  of  the  Western 
Hemisijhere"  and  still  maintain  that  we  have  the  right  of  political 
Interference  in  the  Eastern  Hemi.sphere? 

Only  a  complete  ml'^conception  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  its 
obvious  implications  could  posr-ibly  lead  to  such  an  erroneous  and 
unreasonable  conclusion.  If  we  will  put  our  temptation  to  police 
the  world  behind  us.  we  will  contribute  thereby  to  the  cause  of 
world  peace;  btit  if  we  attempt  to  extend  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and 
niiike  its  application  world-wide,  we  will  add  to  world  chaos  and 
succeed  in  making  ourselves  ridiculous. 

No  one  can  predict  how  long  the  present  war  will  last.  It  could 
end  very  abruptly,  or  it  might  continue  for  years.  But  so  long 
a.-  it  does  continue.  Congress  should  remain  In  session  and  meet 
every  emergency  as  it  arises  and  not  delegate  one  single  constitu- 
tional power  to  leaders  of  the  Congress,  to  the  Department  of 
State,  or  to  anyone  else.  The  whole  situation  is  far  too  precari- 
ous to  delegate  discretionary  powers  to  a  small  group  of  men. 
Under  the  Constitution,  only  Congress  has  the  power  to  declare 
war,  and  Congress  should  exercise  all  of  its  other  constitutional 
powers  to  prevent  war.  It  is  too  late  for  it  to  prevent  war  after 
the  incidents  leading  to  the  declaration  have  been  consummated. 

Whosoever  advocates  that  America's  participation  in  this  Euro- 
pean war  is  inevitable  is  hasty  and  reckless  and  is  permitting  his 
f t  ars  or  h:s  desires  to  run  away  with  his  better  judgment.  It  Is  not 
cur  duty  to  destroy  cur  youth  and  cur  treasure  and  to  sacrifice  cur 
form  of  goverimient  upon  the  altars  of  the  broken-down  diplomacy 
of  Europe 

Hapless  Poland  is  entitled  to  our  deepest  sympathies,  but  God  has 
not  delegated  America  to  be  His  right  arm.  He  has  not  delegated  ua 
to  enforce  justice  and  equity  in  Europe  with  the  sword. 

A  wise  exerci.-e  of  courage,  common  sense,  and  Justice  by  European 
statesmen  in  ail  of  the  countries  at  war  during  the  past  20-year 
period  would  have  spared  their  people  from  this  unspeakable  war. 
Congress  must  and  will  refuse  to  spill  American  blood  because  of  the 
blunders  of  these  selfish,  proud  European  statesmen  who  rule 
Eurc  pe. 

Thirty  miles  of  sea  has  spared  England  from  Invasion  for  many 
centuries.  Three  thousand  miles  of  ocean  insulates  the  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  war  dogs  of  Europe.  A  reasonable  policy  ol 
preparedness  will  Insure  cur  security  and  a  wise  diplomacy,  founded 
upon  law  and  not  upon  Presidential  proclamation,  will  preserve  our 
peace.  Times  and  circumstances  have  been  kind  to  us.  If  we  will 
keep  our  powder  dry,  guard  against  traitorous  foreign  "isms,"  pro- 
ceed cautiously  with  belligerents,  act  Justly  toward  all  men,  and 
pi  ay  sincerely  for  Divine  guidance,  peace  will  be  our  lot. 

If  America  has  the  will  for  peace,  she  will  have  peace. 
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Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  an  excerpt 
from  Macmahon  and  Millett's  Federal  Administrators. 

It  seems  apparent  that  in  the  past  too  little  has  been  done 
toward  applyinig  approved  business  methods  in  an  effort  to 
Increase  the  efficiency  of  the  administrative  agencies  of  our 
Federal  Government — the  largest  corporation  in  the  world. 

Turning  the  pages  of  this  new  book  on  Federal  Admin- 
istrators, m.y  attention  was  arrested  by  the  section  dealing 
with  business  managers.  The  authors  use  the  case-history 
method  of  tracing  governmental  improvements.  First  they 
list  the  inauguration  of  an  experienced  general  business 
manager  in  one  of  the  departments  as  making  an  impoi'tant 
forward  step  toward  a  more  efficiently  operating  state.  They 
describe  the  significant  but  little-known  success  attained  by 
Richaidscn  Saunders,  assistant  to  the  Secretary  and  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 

This  Department  administers  these  divisions:  United  States 
Conciliation    Service,    Labor    Standards,    Public    Contracts, 


Wage  and  Hour,  Labor  Statistics,  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  Children's  Bureau,  and  Women's  Bureau. 

Since  his  appointment  by  President  Roosevelt  in  1933,  Mr. 
Saunders  has  proved  himself  a  valuable  public  servant.  A 
study  of  the  several  innovations  for  which  he  is  responsible 
may  well  point  the  way  for  similar  integration  in  other  de- 
partments and  agencies. 

BUSINESS    MANAGEHS 

The  story  of  existing  business  managers  is  in  part  a  forecast  of 
the  matured  stage  when  general  managers  will  be  freed  for  larger 
responsibilities  by  having  in  association  with  them  persons  trained 
to  direct  the  facilitative  activities  sometimes  called  departmental 
housekeeping  The  storj-.  hov.-ever.  is  in  part  an  account  of  incom- 
plete stages  in  the  evolution  of  the  general  managership  itself 

The  institutional  activities  in  question  notably  concern  finance 
(including  phj-sical  equipment  and  supplies)  and  personnel  The 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act  of  1921  required  each  of  the  depart- 
ments to  name  a  "Budget  officer"  who  w^ould  be  responsible  for 
the  preparation  of  the  departmental  estimates  and  their  transmis- 
sion to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  practice  this  was  likely  to 
entail  the  further  responsibility  of  managing  the  appearances  on 
behalf  of  the  department  at  the  hearing  before  a  representative  cf 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  later  before  the  subcommittees  on 
appropriations  in  Congress.  In  addition  to  the  Budget  officer 
(though  often  fused  by  designation  in  the  same  indivlduali  most 
departments  have  had  a  personnel  officer.  The  mere  existence  of 
these  pests,  of  course,  is  no  clue  to  their  actual  importance  In 
some  cases  action  on  such  matters  at  the  department  level  Is 
largely  perfunctory— the  e.stimate  forms  are  sent  out  and  col- 
lected: approvals  of  appointments,  leaves,  travel  authorizations 
and  the  like,  are  acted  upon  almost  without  pretense  of  discrimi- 
nating supervision.  In  any  case,  where  bureaus  are  vast  intel- 
ligent direction  at  the  departmental  center  must  He  in  coordina- 
tion of  Bureau  organs  rather  than  In  sweeping  centralization 

Note  may  properly  be  taken  first  of  situations  in  which  the  busi- 
ness managership  may  be  regarded  as  a  general  managership  in 
embryo.  The  Labor  Department  has  afforded  an  interesting  case 
of  integration  proceeding  on  the  business  side.  Before  1933  the 
Department  seemed  amorphous.  In  point  of  bulk  of  operations 
it  was  concerned  largely  with  immigration  and  nattiralizatlon  and 
this  preoccupation  had  become  more  pronounced  in  the  decade 
after  the  close  of  the  World  War.  Nor  was  the  consideration  of 
immigration  channeled;  It  spilled  at  the  top;  responsibility  was 
muddy,  shifting.  The  Department  had  no  focal  point:  no  one 
existed  who  even  as  much  as  knew  by  name  the  key  personnel  In 
all  of  the  bureaus.  At  the  time  the  new  administration  took 
charge  in  1933  a  reorientation  In  the  emphasis  of  the  Department 
was  inevitable.  An  opportunity  was  afforded  to  take  account  cf 
conditions  at  the  center.  An  axis  was  injected  in  the  person  of  a 
business  manager. 

Richardson  Saunders,  appointed  by  the  President  in  1933  to  one 
of  the  two  assistantships  to  the  Secretary  provided  by  law  for  the 
Department  of  Labor,  was  designated  as  budget  and  personnel 
officer.  Saunders  had  enjoyed  considerable  experience  in  financial 
matters,  much  of  it  with  public  bodies.  In  1913  he  was  appointed 
assistant  engineer  in  the  department  of  finance  of  New  York  Cltv 
where  his  job  was  to  make  inspection  reports  on  all  the  construction 
work  undertaken  by  the  city.  'When  this  function  was  transferred 
to  the  board  of  estimate  and  apportionment.  Saunders  continued  in 
his  capacity  as  a  supervising  engineer.  In  1918  he  Joined  the 
American  Cyanamld  Corporation  as  assistant  treasurer  and  comp- 
troller of  the  Air  Nitrates  Corixjration.  Prom  1919  to  1923  he  was 
consulting  engineer  for  the  Emergency  Fleet  Corporation  of  the 
United  States  Shipping  Board  and  assistant  to  the  director  of 
finance.  Thereafter  he  was  associated  with  various  private  enter- 
prises, notably  as  a  manager  of  some  of  the  J.  0.  Penney  properties 
and  banks  in  Florida.  He  was  president  of  the  Miami  Chamber  of 
Commerce  from  1928  to  1929  and  secretary  of  the  board  of  regents 
of  the  University  of  Miami. 

In  his  capacity  as  business  manager  of  the  Labor  Department, 
Saunders  has  been  responsible  for  several  innovations  of  consider- 
able importance.  He  has  Introduced  a  detailed  accounting  sheet 
kept  on  a  monthly  basis  to  reveal,  in  addition  to  the  actual 
monthly  outgo,  the  total  expenditures  of  the  fiscal  year  to  date,  the 
unencumbered  balances,  and  the  appropriation  item  against  which 
each  expenditure  is  charged.  The  accounting  system  of  the  De- 
partment has  been  completely  revised  and  central  control  of 
finances  has  been  made  a  reality.  This  financial  reorganization 
was  effected  in  cooperation  with  the  General  Accounting  Office  and 
has  been  used  by  other  departments  in  their  attempts  to  Improve 
accounting  procedures.  Through  the  hearings  on  bureau-budget 
estimates  held  in  his  office  Saunders  has  gained  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  most  of  the  operating  details  of  the  Depart- 
ment. In  his  supervision  and  control  of  expenditures  he  has  been 
assisted  by  a  staff  headed  by  a  chief  accountant. 

All  appointments,  promotions,  and  dLsmlssals  within  the  Labor 
Department  are  also  made  through  Saunder's  office.  In  the  field 
of  personal  administration,  as  in  finance,  Saunders  has  brought 
about  two  important  reforms.  He  began  a  system  designed  to 
facilitate  intradepartmental  transfers  across  bureau  lines.  He 
found  that  there  was  in  the  Department  practically  no  knowledge 
of  the  work  which  various  individuals  performed  and  no  real 
record  of  available  talent  which  might  be  shifted  from  one  bureau 
to  another.     Accordingly,  at  Saunders'  behest,  the  United  States 
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Employment    Service,    one    of    the    bureaus    of    the    Department 
unciLitock    to   provide   a   card   Index   of   all    the   employees   of    the 
Department. 

Not  only  was  a  Joh  history  of  every  Individual  employee  thus 
made  readily  avallnblc  in  this  wav,  but  there  was  also  a  record  cf 
comparable  jobs  tlircughout  the  Department  It  was  intended  to 
Introduce  in  the  Labor  Dt  panmrnt  a  syst<  m  that  will  be  con- 
ducive to  a  care-^r  s  TVice  la  the  second  place.  Saunders  was  re- 
spcn.-^ible  for  t!;e  estahl;>hnaent  of  n  conciliarion  commi'^tce 
within  the  Deprirtm.ent  to  hear  complaints  of  cinpl'yee.s  av.d  to 
investigate  m.aitcrs  of  cmployte  maladjustment.  The  conitnittee 
Is  con.pot^ed  at  four  employees  and  fcur  hupervl.-ors.  with  Saui.ders 
as  one  cf  the  latter  and  also  chairman.  Ail  complaints  are  £:ivcn 
careful  rons;der;;tion  and  usually  inve.-tigated  by  a  subcommittee: 
the  committee  has  done  important  work  in  improving  the  m.orale 
of  th3  Department.  In  these  developmental  activities  which  a.'fect 
employment  In  the  Department  Saunders  has  been  assisted  since 
1936  by  Robert  Chester  Smith,  director  of  personnel. 

Although  inaugurated  under  auspices  which  were  personal,  if 
not  pohcical.  in  the  ordinary  seiise.  tiie  step  that  has  been  taken 
In  the  Department  of  Labor  is  not  likely  to  be  retraced,  lis  spirit 
has  been  thoroughly  administrative.  An  Important  beginning  has 
been  made  In  laying  the  basis  of  management,  althcu^;h  perhaps 
In  the  early  years  after  1933  the  Secretary  was  too  guarded  and  the 
avenues  of  Immediate  approach  at  headquarters  were  too  personal 
to  furnisli  an  ideal  setting  for  the  deveiupm.ent  of  stable  manage- 
ment in  Its  comprehensive  sense. 
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ARTICLE   BY   DAVID   LAWRENCE 


Mr.  ARNOLD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawrence  from  the  Evening  Star,  of  Wa.shin^ton,  D.  C,  of 
September  27,  1933:. 

(From  the  Washincrton  Star  of  Septcmb<?r  27.  19391 

German-American  Antirefealists  Not  Nfcess.\rily  Pro-Nazi 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

An  unfrrtunnte  tendency  has  developed  hereabouts  with  rrfer- 
enre  to  the  Ooixl  cf  ma;l  being  received  on  the  arms  embargo.  It  ;s 
the  incUnation  cf  the  receiver.s  of  mail  to  jump  at  conclusions  about 
the  .signers  and  to  re^^ard  thuse  who  have  names  of  German  oritjin 
as  neccs^;arily  sympathotif;  with  the  Nazi  po!-ition. 

No  greiU.er  mi.-^take  could  be  made  by  Members  of  Con^rese  than 
to  a-^sume  tha;.  because  a  letter  Ls  signed  by  an  American  of  German 
ancestry,  he  wa;.-s  the  embargo  maintained  so  as  to  help  Germany 
win  ihe  war.  The  truth  is  th^-re  i.s  ample  evidence  to  expl.iiu  Just 
why  American-,  of  German  birth  or  djsceiu  are  much  more  con- 
cerned about  a  prssibl?  war  abroad  than  is  any  other  t-mgle  group. 
Those  of  us  v.h.o  recall  what  happened  in  th^  neutrality  period 
between  1914  anl  1917  and  immediately  thereafter,  when  America 
entered  the  wnr.  know  the  grave  injustices  which  were  visited  upon 
German-Americans.  The  vast  majority — indeed,  the  preponderant 
number^sympathiz^d  with  Germa-.y.  but  the  moment  America 
entered  the  war  their  allegiance  and  loyalty  to  the  United  S.alea 
was  unquesnoniible. 

It  IS  true,  never! heless.  that  other  people  looked  with  suspicion 
on  German-Aniencr.ns.  and  their  plight  during  the  war  wa.s  an 
uneasy  and  uncomfortable  one.  It  would  not  be  surprising  ;f  the 
German-Americans  of  tcday  were  as  eager  to  pre\ent  American 
entrance  into  the  wai-  because  of  the  unhappy  rela'ionsh.ips  that 
might  develop  inside  America  as  from  any  feeling  about  having  to 
enter  battle  against  blood  brethren. 

BELIEVE  REPEAL  MEANS  WAR 

This  raises  the  point  of  whether  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will 
actually  bring  nearer  or  make  more  remote  the  possible  entrance 
Into  the  war.  It  would  seem  that  many  German-Americans  have 
been  persuaded  to  believe  that  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  is  synony- 
mous with  eventual  entrance  of  Anierica  Into  the  war.  Actually  this 
view  IS  not  given  credence  by  international-law  experts,  many  cf 
whom  feel  that  the  question  cf  American  entrance  Into  the  war 
will  '^e  decided  on  other  Issues  altogether,  and  might,  Indeed,  be  the 
result  only  of  provocation  by  some  belligerent,  no  matter  what  laws 
are  passed  here. 

The  view  has  been  advanced  among  the  proponents  of  the  arms 
embargo  that  to  repeal  the  law  wotild  incur  Germany's  ill  will.    But 


the  ronve'S"  of  '.his  propo^iticn  l.s  that  failure  to  .supply  Can  »da  and 
th<^'  Brit:.'-h  and  French  mav  mean  incurring  the  111  w:ll  of  the 
nations  which  buy  the  most  products  and  have  b'^m  closest  to  the 
Uni*-!  d  S'utes  in  the  past,  Wha'ever  i<^  done  about  th'-  present 
neutrality  statute  Is  bcurd  to  rt-.-ult  In  some  111  will  abroad  so  the 
problem  may  easily  resolve  itself  Into  whether  to  offend  the 
democracies  or  the  dictatovshlps 

EMOTIONAL   STA.ND   RE%  E.».LED 

The  letters  and  telegrams  v.hii  h  are  pouring  in  on  Senators  and 
Repre.'^enTatives  show  cltarly  thit  many  of  the  senders  are  emo- 
tionally aff<cled  by  wnr  sympathies.  a;id  that  many  citizens  have 
been  accepting  the  notion  that,  somehow  or  other,  to  change  the 
law  is  to  drag  America  into  war. 

Tlif-  spon.surs  of  such  a  view  have  not  proved  it.  and  nei'her  can 
th^^  advocates  of  rept-al  prove  that  their  course  will  keep  America 
out.  B  It  there  i.-  one  thing  sure--the  American  groups  of  foreign 
origin  are  m  a  aifficuit  .spot  nowadays  through  circumstances  beyond 
their  control. 

Tliu.';  a  large  number  of  In.-h-Amerlcans  who  have  alwavs  been 
anti-British  are  found  urging  Members  to  keep  the  embartjot  hough 
th>>y  do  not  indicate  they  want  this  done  Just  to  hurt  Britain. 
Some  Membf^s  of  Ciugreivs  representing  large  Irish  du-,trlcis  are 
urgmg  the  retention  of  the  embargo  Just  as  are  some  Members  from 
States  where  lar:e  numbers  of  German-Americans  reside.  Reports 
indicate  aLvJ  that  many  Scandinavian-Americans  are 
change  m  the  existing  law. 


against  any 


MANY    FAIL    TO    WRm 

These  lines  in  Congress  are  being  assumed  without  f.klng  Into 
account  the  vast  number  of  Irish-Am-Ticans  or  Scandinavians  or 
Poles  or  Ci-echs  who  have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  write  to  Wa.'^h- 
ington  at  all  Undoubtedly  some  foreign  nioiu-v  has  bet  n  spent  in 
America  to  influence  Gcrmnn-Amerii-ans  and  oth<Ts.  but  the  '.m- 
pcrtance  of  this  can  ea.-;ily  be  exaggerated,  as  experience  bf^fore 
1917  readily  proves  If  German-Americans  write  vehementlv  to 
Members  of  Congress  urging  retention  of  the  law  about  tlieen^.- 
bar«o,  it  is  because  they  have  been   tx)ld.  as  have  i->tlifr  .An-;!  ricans 


the 


of    Mayf.n}rrr   descent,    that    to   change    the   law   is   to    involve 
United  States  in  a  possible  war. 

T'.e  bigg'^st  task  before  the  advocates  of  the  cash-aiid-carn,-  plan 
is  '  J  ((invmce  tlieir  c  ";nsT!tuent<  tl:e  \\-\-  bill  will  do  ;no,-e  to  keep 
Am.erif'a  out  of  war  than  the  old  law,  and  thnt  Is  what  mcst  Mem- 
b-T's  cf  Congress,  Irrespective  of  party,  who  favor  "cash  and  carry" 
sincerely  bflieve,  for  it  cannot  be  emphas'/ed  too  '-tronizly  that 
there  Is  no  disposition  in  any  quarter  here  to  favor  American 
entr.in'"'"  into  the  war  on  any  conceivable  l.vsue  except  a  direct 
attack  Gil  our  defenses. 
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RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    RTCH.\Rn  M    KLEBEHO    Of-  TEXAS, 
GlVlNCi    HIS   VIEW'S    IN    REGARD   TO   NELIRALIIY 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Speakr-r.  my  colleafnie,  Rf^prescnta- 
tive  Kleberg,  cl  the  Fourteenth  Di.^trict  of  Texas,  de'.ivered  a 
very  able  and  timely  addre5:.s  ovrr  the  radio  la.st  Tuesday 
evening,  September  19,  and  I  feel  it  should  be  in.«erted  m  the 
Record.     It  follows: 

The  subject  assigned  to  me,  neutrality.  In  Its  pcneral  sense  may 
best  be  de.scnbed  as  the  condition  of  a  nation  which  take--  no  part 
in  a  war.  Much  has  alieady  been  said  and  mor'^  is  to  c  -me  und^r 
this  heading,  so  I  think  it  proper  at  the  out.eet  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  insofar  as  neu'rnllty  has  to  do  with  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion  its  objective  will  be.  primarily,  tliat  of  peace  for  our 
country — the  United  States  of  America.  In  talking  to  you  tonicht 
I  speak  from  a  veritable  Gethsemane  of  heart  and  'mind — thla 
being  the  eve  before  the  opening  of  the  special  session  of  Congress 
called  by  our  President  for  the  purpose  of  deliberating  over  what 
should  be  dene  to  safeguard  the  future  of  our  country  and,  it 
pobsible,  prevent  our  involvement  In  war. 

MANY    PHASES 

There  are  two  kinds  of  wars — wars  of  aggression  and  defensive 
wars — considering,  of  course,  war  from  a  standpoint  involving  two 
or  more  nations.  We  have,  of  course,  another  kind  of  war  with 
which  we  are  not  concerned  for  the  purposes  of  this  discourse. 
Wars  of  rebellion  and  wars  of  revolution  within  the  same  nation. 
These  latter  have  no  part  in  view  of  the  subject  which  is  that  of 
neutrality. 
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Neutrality  itself  has  many  phases  and  can  be  limited  or  extended 
to  C'ver  any  one  of  its  vanru  type-  It  mav  be  temporary,  con-i.- 
t:cn-ii  by  the  existrnce  oi  war.  or  estabL-h-^d  a-  a  p.  "rin  iiv-nt 
policy.  The  first  cf  these  types  is  the  voluntary  exercise  of  sover- 
eign power  by  a  country  tem.inable  at  Its  will  and  independerrt 
of  ext.-^rnal  authority.  Another  type  may  be  ccnstituteo  from  a 
necessity  Imposed  upon  a  nation  from "  without  bv  tntcrnation 
agreement  and  is  to  place  a  limit  upon  the  exercise  of  true  sovereign 
power.  Neuuality.  in  some  of  its  phases,  entails  reciprocal  rights 
and  duties  of  neutral  states  and  nations  as  well  as  belligerents. 

NATURAL  LAWS 

It  Is  my  opinion  that  In  a  consideration  of  neutrality  such  as 
the  one  before  the  special  session  of  the  Congress  that  we  .should 
not  be  blind  to  other  facts  and  probiem.s  of  vital  importance. 
Facts  which  have  a  definite  and  inexorable  bearing  in  their  pcs- 
sible  and  probable  effects  upon  the  future  of  our  country.  It  Is 
my  purpose  in  the  too  brief  time  for  an  exhaustive  consideration 
allotttd  to  me  to  try  to  make  known  to  you  my  present  thought 
with  reference  to  this  subject  which  today  occupies  the  minds 
cf  all  loyal  citi2£ns  who  have  reached  maturity.  Yes,  too,  the 
minds  of  those  who  have  not  yet  reached  that  age. 

Sound  consideration  must  net  ignore  natural  laws,  nor  the  Im- 
portant lessons  of  history.  Any  consideration  of  neutrality  ignor- 
ing these  is  careless.  The  first  law  of  nature  is  conceded  to  be 
that  of  self-prescivation.  The  first  law  of  humans  is  self-defense 
and  it  follows,  as  the  day  the  night,  that  the  first  Law  cf  nations  is 
national  defense  and  should  be  thus  accepted.  If  this  premise  Is 
sound,  and  I  take  It  to  be  so.  national  defense  as  we  under- 
stand it  may  be  divided  for  our  purpose  into  two  divisions.  I  pre- 
sent them  in  the  order  which  seenis  to  be  that  of  their  relative 
Importance. 

FRIENDLY  RELATIONS 

In  the  first  class  those  intangible  but  none  the  less  Important 
factors,  facts,  and  things  which  have  to  do  with  the  preventing 
If  humanly  possible,  of  wars  of  any  kind,  which,  of  course  In- 
cludes a  war  of  invasion.  In  the  second  class  we  find  those  tangi- 
ble things  known  as  actual  preparedness  at  home,  involving  a 
wrll-equipped  air.  land,  and  sea  force,  together  with  the  essential 
equipment,  financial  and  material,  for  the  support  of  the  ger^r.al 
military  and  naval  establi.,hments,  together  with  the  requirements 
of  the  civilian  population.  Dealing  with  the  first  of  these  divisions 
of  national  defense,  those  matters  looking  toward  the  prevention 
of  war  and,  too.  If  and  when  war  should  come,  despite  our  best 
efforts,  and  God  forbid,  we  find  that  these  deterrents  or  matters 
looking  toward  prevention  might  well  constitute  an  important  if 
not  the  most  Important,  part  of  a  sound  national -defense  pro<T^m 

In  nature  those  individual  forms  which  bind  themselves  tog'ether 
under  Nature's  laws  are  more  effective  In  both  offense  and  defense 
so  It  i.^  that  the  Individual  who  has  both  friends  and  family  is 
stronger  than  he  who  stands  alone.  I  hold,  therefore,  that  in  the 
case  cf  nations  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  our  Nation 
should  do  everything  in  its  power  not  to  alienate  or  sever  but 
rather  to  strengthen  the  bonds  of  Its  mendshlps  and  ties  with 
ether  countries.  We  should  likewise  by  our  conduct  do  aU  those 
thir.gs  which  might  tend  to  add  to  the  list  of  friendly  countries 
which  today  Is  tragically  small  Our  friendship  is  important  to 
these  and  their  friendship  and  atUtude  toward  us  is  invaluable  in 
this  tragic  hour. 

CONDmONS   NOT  THE  SAMS 

In  this  connection  let  us  review  the  facts  which  make  up  the 
situation  which  confronts  us  under  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
This  act.  with  its  embargo  provision,  was  voted  by  a  Congress  with 
the  same  determined  objective  as  the  present  Congress.  Back 
in  1935  world  conditions  were  far  different  from  those  which  con- 
tfront  us  today,  and  by  this  action  of  a  devoted  group  of  your 
fellow  citizens  and  before  the  development  of  present  condlticns 
to  their  present  state  had  come  upon  us,  we  found  the  embargo 
provision  of  this  act  instead  of  functioning  in  accordance  with  the 
Idpul  of  neutrality  was  an  unneutral  instead  of  a  neutral  act.  Con- 
ditions had  so  shaped  themselves  In  Spain.  Ethiopia,  and  China  as 
to  make  the  Neutrality  Act  one  which  forced  us  into  the  position 
of  strongly  aiding  the  aggressor  in  each  case  while  at  the  same  time 
denying  succor  to  the  aggrieved.  Of  course,  we  know  that  we 
cnnnct  correct  one  wrong  by  perpetrating  another  and  to  be  left 
In  a  position  which  is  a  result  of  a  wrongful  act,  or  to  say  the 
lea.st  an  act  which  places  us  In  the  wrong  light,  and  permit  that 
condition  to  remain  unchanged  is  a  wrongful  act  of  omission. 

EMBARGO    NOT    NEUTRAL 

The  embargo  provision  of  the  present  law  of  our  land  places  an 
embargo  on  materials,  munitions,  and  supplies  of  war  prohibiting 
their  leaving  our  country  indirectly  or  directly  with  a  destination 
In  another  land  or  lands  to  be  used  by  belligerents  at  war  with  one 
another.  A  state  of  war  under  this  provision  must  be  found  to 
exist  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  upon  this  finding 
the  President  is  ordered  to  proclaim  the  embargo  to  be  in  effect 
and  Is  to  list  all  of  those  materials  which  he  deems  may  be  defined 
as  munitions  and  supplies  of  war  as  weU  as  those  naUons  at  war. 
In  my  opinion,  for  many  reasons  which  time  does  not  permit  me 
to  give,  the  very  existence  of  this  embargo  provision  to  the  act  as 
well  as  the  manner  provided  In  the  act  for  its  being  made  effective 
constitutes  a  violation  of  any  saoe  conception  of  national  defense 
and  neutrality  Itself.  | 
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EXAMPLE    OP     OTHER    NEUTRALS 

After  much  study  It  Is  my  present  thought  and  my  mind  Is  still 
open  to  conviction  otherwise  that  neutrality,  by  direct  legislative 
act  is  a  gesture.  That  neutralirv  is  a  matter  which  cannot  be 
legisLited  into  existence  but  rather  mtist  be  the  expression  of 
public  opimon  and  determination  of  a  people  evidenced  by  their 
action  and  proper  resolutions  by  duly  constituted  representative 
authority  as  well  as  action  by  the  people  themselves.  I  have  in 
mmd  for  the  basis  of  this  statement  the  historic  significance  of 
the  maintained  neutrality  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Switzerland  Pin- 
land,  etc  .  in  the  last  World  War.  A  netrtrality  which  was  naln- 
tained  without  legislation  or  restriction  in  any  form.  I  hold  that 
because  of  the  majiifest  imposeibUity  of  predicting  the  future,  in 
days  when  events  transpire  with  unbelievable  speed  and  kaleido- 
scopic succession,  that  there  can  be  no  wisdom  In  restrictions 
being  placed  on  the  future  necessary  activities  of  our  country  in 
the  face  of  unpredictable  events  to  foUow.  The  vital  nature  and 
importance  of  this  line  of  reasoning  and  thought  is  not  weakened 
by  a  survey  erf  exisUng  facts.  Facts  which  are  notable  Indeed  if 
we  cast  a  discerning  look  into  the  future  which,  of  course,  must 
be  based  on  intelligent  reconnaissance  of  the  past, 

IF  ALLIES  ARC  VAXQUISHED 

At  this  Juncttire  I  submit  an  interrogatory  for  the  purpose  of 
developms  this  phase  with  greater  clarity.  What  do  patriotic  and 
thinking  people  see  m  the  future  of  the  United  States  and  North 
America  if,  perchance,  England  and  Prance  were  to  be  vanquished 
and  their  naval  forces  taken  from  the  seas?  Documentary  history, 
Insofar  as  it  affects  us  in  the  United  States,  calls  our  attention  to  the 
existence  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  Factual  history  would  indicate 
the  investment  of  German  capital  hi  Latin,  North,  and  South 
America.  World  War  history  brings  before  our  eyes  again  the  tragic 
plight  of  Europe.  More  recent  history  indicates  the  vastly  more 
destructive  results  of  ultramodern  warfare  and  the  development  of 
machinery  for  him>an  destruction.  We  can  readllv  visualize  the  con- 
dition of  the  Old  World  of  tomorrow  at  the  conclusion  of  a  titanic 
struggle  which  might  end  in  the  erasure  of  England  and  Prance  as 
nations  and  as  factors  in  the  preservation  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
In  this  capacity  the  development  of  the  naval  strength  of  the  United 
States  has  been  limited  by  reason  of  our  reliance  and  dependence 
upon  the  ccnUnued  strength  of  the  naval  power  of  England  and 
France.  The  English  Na\-y  was  treated,  for  example,  as  an  adjiinct 
part  and  parcel  of  our  own  in  the  maintenance  of  free  access  to  the 
seas.  Our  Navy,  because  erf  this  accepted  theory,  has  been  deemed 
sufficient  to  meet  our  requirements,  but  upon  a  review  of  the  picture 
which  presents  itself  with  England  and  France  removed  we  see  its 
hopeless  weakness  and  inadequacy. 

ALLIES'    PHEDTCAMUtT 

I  have  refrained  with  purpose  from  entimeratlng  more  explicitly  by 
name  or  otherwise  the  probable,  possible,  and  potential  future  devel- 
opments. I  do  this  in  belief  that  the  time  Is  not  yet  arrived  for  more 
explicit  expression.  And  now  to  another  picture,  from  which  you 
may  discern  some  of  the  vital  reasons  why  I  feel  that  the  embargo 
provision  should  be  lifted  from  a  stancfpoint  of  neutrality  when 
considered  as  a  part  of  national  defense. 

England  and  Prance  depend  for  their  arms,  munitions,  gims  and 
shells  and  explosives,  on  munition  factories  located  in  Prance  and 
England — two  rather  small  countries  territorially.  These  factories 
and  sources  of  supply  in  Prance  and  England  would,  of  course  be 
an  immediate  target  were  a  concerted  air  raid  to  be  conducted"  by 
the  many  times  numerically  superior  air  forces  of  Russia  Ger- 
many, and  Italy.  Their  destruction  would  mean  for  France  and 
England  land,  sea,  and  air  guns  with  no  available  supply  of  am- 
munition; and  with  the  present  embargo  in  existence,  what  is  there 
to  deter  the  totalitarian  states  of  Ru.ssia.  Germany,  and  Italv  from 
attempting,  to  say  the  least,  the  attainment  of  this  objective? 

CASH   AND  CARRY 

Let  us  turn  to  the  other  view  of  the  matter,  with  the  embargo 
out  of  the  way,  and  with  all  material,  equipment,  and  munition 
sources  in  the  United  States  available  to  all  of  the  world  and  every 
nation  therein,  provided  they  come,  procure,  pay  for,  and  .sail  away 
with  their  purchases.  This  to  be  made  possible  by  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo  provision  and  the  substlttrtion  therefor  of  a  simple  reso- 
lution by  both  Houses  of  the  Congress.  This  resolution  should  set 
out  the  expressed  determination  of  the  American  people  not  to 
engage  In  a  foreign  war.  containing,  of  course,  the  salient  and  un- 
assailable truth  that  we  have  no  desire  to  accept  or  create  any 
responsibility  for  the  inability  or  ability  of  paying  for  and  taking 
away  these  supplies  which  exist  in  definite  degree  with  reference 
to  other  countries.  We  will  not  be  responsible  for  either  the  war 
in  which  they  find  themselves  involved  or  their  failure  In  fore- 
sight looking  toward  maintaining  the  esEentlals  which  would  permit 
them  to  use  our  markets  and  ports. 

INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

International  law.  age  old  as  well  as  recent,  neither  inhibits  nor 
prescribes  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  a  nation  which  is  by  common 
consent  an  accepted  neutral  posture.  Another  angle  and  this  de- 
rived from  examining  the  picture  which  thus  presents  itself  as  a 
deterrent,  for  instance,  to  an  effort  to  prosecute  to  fulfillment  a 
war  to  the  end  between  Russia,  Germany,  and  Italy  as  against 
Prance  and  England.  What  will  Italy's  outlook  be  with  reference 
to  her  situation  in  the  Mediterranean?    Would  she  not  quickly  see 
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the  lmprp£friabi!;ty  of  the  Briri'^h  blockade  of  the  Suez  Canal  and 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar?  Would  net  Italy  Russia  and  Germany 
combined  ,=,ee  that  the  mere  destruction  of  munition  sovirces  in 
England  and  France  would  not  be  the  end?  They  wovild  immedi- 
ately visualize  the  situation  without  the  embargo  and  England  and 
France  free  to  obtain  stipplies  elsewhere  A  long-drawn-out  war 
would  be  inevitable,  the  outcome  doubtful.  Pressing  economic 
forces  would  combine  to  the  extent  that  Russia.  Germany,  and 
Italy  would  think  of  plans  to  end  the  struggle  by  peace  negotia- 
tions rathjr  than  a  continuation  of  responding  to  hallucinations 
bent  upon  human  destruction  and  conquest, 

FREEDOM    TO    TRADE 

For  the  stated  reasons  may  I  in  conclusion  simplify  my  position? 
I  believe  th?  arms  embargo  should  be  repealed  becaus:?  it  is  both 
unneutral  and  in  violation  of  sound  national-defense  policies.  I 
beheve  it  should  be  repealed  because  to  fail  to  do  so  now  would 
constitute  an  actual  act  of  urin'^utrallty  by  the  failure  to  act  in 
remedy  of  our  unn-^utral  position  favoring  as  we  do  the  totalitarian 
£tat(s  as  against  s'ates  who  belie%e  in  Almighty  God.  freedom  of 
speech,  and  religious  wor.=h;p.  I  believe  the  embargo  should  be 
repealed  b'cause  it  constitutes  a  continuing  menace  to  our  peace 
and  that  it  provides  a  way  at  least  whereby — and  God  forbid  the 
event — we  might  be  forced  to  the  choice  of  abandoning  the 
Monro?  Doctrine,  and  at  the  same  time  finally  be  called  upon  to 
defend  ourselves  from  organized  attack  from  abroad.  And.  lastly, 
because  simple  logic  and  such  reasoning  power  as  I  pcss-ss  indi- 
cate no  sane  reason  why  we  should  bind  the  United  States  of 
America  by  a  law  of  our  own  creation  and  acceptance  from  freedom 
of  decision  and  action  in  meeting  future  unpredictable  ever.ts 

My  every  thought  is  for  the  purpose  of  serving  the  Fuurternth 
Congressional  District  and  our  country,  which  we  all  love  in  the 
mast  effective  way.  in  staying  out  of  war  by  every  possible  and  hon- 
orable mean.s.  We  have  no  reason  to  go  to  war  as  I  see  it.  no  excuse 
to  become  involved  in  war,  and  certainly  I  am  convinced  that,  saving 
a  war  of  actual  defense,  all  we  can  ever  possibly  gain  from  a  war  cf 
that  character  would  be  the  continuing  chance  to  live  and  remedy 
our  grievous  error  which  we  will  have  conamitted  if  we  permit  this 
Nation  to  go  to  war. 

ETERNAL    FAITH.    -'IGILANCE    NECETISARY 

I  ask  all  of  you.  my  fellow  Americans,  for  your  unselfish  and 
patriotic  assistance  to  lead  us  to  the  right  answer  and  to  help  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  in  serving  a  great  people  which  can 
always  be  depended  upon  to  strive  for  the  continuation  nf  our  form 
of  government  and  the  priceless  guaranty  of  a  freeman's  li^^ht  to 
a  continuation  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  free 
from  fears  and  oppression.  I  will  welcome  your  advice  by  letter, 
any  and  all  of  you.  and  will  appreciate  your  support  in  this  trying 
period.     God  willing,  we  will  have  peace  if  we  deserve. 

Along  with  life  and  liberty  the  God  of  our  fathers  gave  us  reiison 
as  a  distinguishing  factor  between  men  and  other  forms  of  life. 

As  a  result  of  the  exercise  of  reason  came  our  form  of  government 
as  a  reward  for  our  faith  in  God  born  of  reason.  Let  us  toni.'^ht 
by  prayer  and  puipose  reassert  cur  faith  in  God.  in  representative 
democracy  and  cur  form  of  government,  and  the  orderly  processes 
of  enlightened  reason. 

Eternal  faith  and  vigilance  today  are  the  price  of  both  liberty 
and  peace. 

We  are  the  most  peace-loving  people  on  earth,  but  God  forbid 
the  stress  which  mi:^ht  provoke  our  oiher  side. 

Let  us  preserve  the  faith,  O  God.  for  you  and  cur  land. 


I  Am  War 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ABERDEEN   (WASH.)    DAILY  WORLD 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  herewith  an  editorial  entitled 
"I  Am  War,"  from  the  issue  of  September  6,  1939,  of  the 
Aberdeen  Daily  World,  published  at  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  and 
written  by  Mr.  Ed  Van  Syckle,  a  brilliant  young  newspaper- 
man residing  in  my  district.  I  have  read  many  denunciations 
In  pcetry  and  prose  of  the  horrors  and  diabolical  effects  of 
war,  but  in  my  opinion  this  editorial  by  Mr.  Van  Syckle  is 
unsurpassed  in  all  the  literature  which  is  extant  on  the  sub- 
ject and  is  worthy  of  preservation  in  oui-  permanent  records: 


[From  the  Aberdeen  (Wash  )  Dally  World  of  September  6,  1939] 

I    AM    WAR 

I  am  War.  Yes;  you  know  me;  but  there  are  grass  and  flowers 
covering  the  scarred  fields  where  we  met  before.  Vovi  f\'iintl!y 
balance  your  teacups,  and  reli.sh  your  wine,  and  you  ta!k  small  talk 
with  your  neighbors  over  back-yard  fences.  You  have  rephmted 
your  groves  and  the  grain  waves  in  the  gentle  winds.  You  work 
and  play  and  dance,  and  trifling  things  amuse  you.  So  you  are 
prone  to  forget  me.     But  you  should  not. 

For  I  am  War.  Remember?  I  have  called  on  you  brfore  I  h^ve 
taken  from  your  huts  and  your  castles,  your  great  buildings  that 
gleam  so  magnificently  in  the  sun.  You  came  to  me  from  your  hilLs 
and  your  plums  and  the  secluded  valleys  where  you  felt  so  safe  and 
secure  I  demanded  it.  I  took  you  from  your  firesides,  the  peace  of 
your  quiet  lanes,  the  mills  and  factories,  from  the  oceans  and  all 
the  lands  that  you  call  home  And  some  I  did  not  let  return. 
Thou.-ands.  millions  did  not  return. 

For  I  am  War.  I  kill.  I  ravage  and  de.=poll.  I  am  the  waster  of 
flesh  and  brains  •  •  •  and  youth.  For  If  I  do  not  take  you 
I  will  tal:e  your  .son.  And  I  will  leave  only  a  stench  on  the  battle- 
fi.'ld.  I  c!o  not  care  If  he  Is  brave  or  cowardly.  I  will  sprawl  his 
body  by  som::-  tiny  pool  made  by  the  rains  And  the  curly  head  you 
fondled  and  the  smile  ihat  lifted  your  heart  will  be  smeared  with 
blood.    Yes;  it  will  be  ghastly 

I  will  tciture  you  wi'h  antjutsh  nnd  fear  I  will  rend  your  body 
until  you  wish  death  to  ease  the  pain.  I  will  tear  the  white  throats 
of  your  children.  On  the  pavements  they  will  he  and  gaze  Into  the 
heavens  with  sniring  but  not  understanding  eyes.  I  \\A]  leave  your 
cities  in  shambles  and  your  p?ople<:  will  strew  the  streets  In  death. 

Your  homes  will  be  ruins,  or  gaping  craters  where  they  once  stood. 
You  Will  se.ircii  in  vain  f(T  thf:se  that  liv 'd  there,  for  one  tmall 
trace;  and  you  will  hope  to  God  it  cannot  be  found. 

A  whole  generation  of  you  will  die  Or  It  will  come  back  In 
torment,  and  <=carred.  and  broken,  with  faces  hardened  by  agony  and 
bltterne-s  Ai^d  the  m-?mor:es  torturous,  the  hatreds,  the  broken 
faiths,  the  spending  of  your  substance,  the  lapses  tiiat  even  God 
cannot  replace  •  •  •  they  will  scourge  you  for  generations  and 
generations  to  com.e. 

Yes;  you  will  remember  me.    For  I  am  War. 


The  European  Situation  and  Neutrality 
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RADIO    ADDUES3    OF    HON.    HAMILTON    FISH,    OF    NEW    YORK, 

SEPTEMBER  26,   1933 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech 
dchvtred  by  me  over  the  Colurr^bia  Broadcasting  System  on 
Tuesday  evening.  September  26,  1939: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  for  an  cppnr- 
tunry  to  speak  over  their  network  from  Chicago  during  the  Ainerl- 
car.  I/g:cn  national  convention. 

The  American  Legion  is  one  of  the  greatest  patriotic  organizations 
in  America  ar.d  its  members  know  what  war  Is.  I  am  positive  that 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Legion  are  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  s"rict 
neurality  and  keeping  America  cut  of  war  unlc*;s  we  are  attacked. 

I  hafpn  to  have  been  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  that 
drew  up  the  preamble  to  the  American  Legion  constitution,  which 
has  never  been  changed,  and  I  am,  I  believe,  the  oldest  war  veteran 
in  point  of  service  in  the  Congress. 

I  do  not  claim,  however,  to  speak  for  the  Legion,  except  as  a 
paid-up  member,  but  I  have  .'-pcken  in  Legion  posts  in  almost  every 
State  of  the  Union  and  know  that  there  is  no  greater  force  in  our 
country  for  s.rong  national  defense  and  for  keeping  America  cut 
of  war. 

There  is  even  now  being  waged  In  Legion  ranks,  and  throughout 
the  country,  a  bitter  controversy  between  tlie  adherents  of  an 
arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  which  now  turns  out 
to  be  a  credit  scheme.  Bvit  there  is  no  real  controversy  between 
Legionnaires  or  the  American  people  about  keeping  out  of  war, 
in  spite  of  the  propaganda  of  the  internationalists  at  home  and 
foreign  propaganda  from  abroad. 

It  is  refreshing  to  speak  from  Chicago,  where  the  Chicago  Tribune 
has  led  the  faglit  against  all  un-American  activities  at  home  and 
consistently  exposed  the  propaganda  of  the  Internationalists  to 
involve  us  In  foreign  entanglements  and  war. 

The  eastern  seaboard  press  Is  Internatlonal-mlnded.  and  seems 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  traditional  American  policies 
established  by  Washington,  of  neutrality  and  nonintervention  In 
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European  quarrels,  is  outmoded  and  that  our  manifest  dest'ny  now 
is  to  police  and  quarantine  the  world. 

Newspapers  like  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washinrton  Po«t 
and  a  host  cf  others  in  Baltlm.ore.  Philadelphia,  and  Bc-ton,  are 
EO  biased  in  their  internationalism  and  advocacy  of  sanctions,  'con- 
certed action,  and  collecti-.e  security  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  obtain  a  hearing  in  th?  laree  eastern  pnpors  in  behalf  of  our 
tr-.ditional  American  foreign  policies  cf  neutrality  and  no  en- 
tan;-;I:ni^  alliances. 

For  that  rea-on  It  has  b^como  necessary  to  get  time  on  the  radio 
to  reach  the  pe.  pie  in  their  homes. 

It  1-=  my  dt  flT^ite  cpinl  n  tha'  90  percent  of  the  American  people 
want  to  clay  cut  of  war--ihat  the  pc-rcentage  is  "higher  in  the 
West  tlian  m  the  East  is  due  to  the  eastern  international  press. 
However-,  about  25  percent  cf  the  people  arc.  through  propaganda, 
hciii'^  led  to  believe  that  war  is  inevitable.  I  am  primarily  con- 
ctrned  with  combating  this  false  and  vicious  propaganda,  which 
i-  far  mere  dangerous  than  any  of  the  proposed  modifications  of 
tlie  Ncuiruliiy  Act.  The  real  issue  Is  keeping  cut  of  war,  and  ex- 
poiilng  those  elements  in  our  midst  who,  although  giving  lip  serv- 
ice to  peacj,  are  endeavoring  to  ease  us  into  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  10  percent  of  the  Members  of  Congress  would  vote  for 
war  unless  we  are  attacked. 

Main  Street  is  swamping  Congress  with  letters  and  telegrarriG  for 
stnci  neutrality,  an  embargo  on  arms,  and  for  keeping  out  of  war. 
The  propaganda  machine  of  the  administration  has  become  so 
worried  about  the  avalanclie  of  mail  from  the  wage  earners,  fanners, 
and  small-business  men,  and  often  big-business  men  like  Henry 
Ford  and  Ernest  Weir,  chairman  of  the  Steel  Institute,  from  all 
parts  of  the  country,  that  an  alibi  had  to  bs  concocted.  Someone 
had  to  be  blamed;  a  "goat"  had  to  be  found.  Why  not  the  Com- 
munists? I  have  no  love  for  the  Communists,  but  if  my  memory 
is  correct,  the  Commimists  and  radical  new  dealers  have  been  bed- 
lellows  for  the  last  6  years,  and  Stalin  and  Roosevelt  have  been 
their  political  gods.  But  a  "red  herring"  had  to  be  found  so  why 
not  the  "reds"? 

I  imagine  that  such  powerful  American  groups  as  the  church 
elements,  the  National  Grange,  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
veterans'  organizations,  and  millions  of  American  mothers  will 
resent  the  implication  that  they  are  pawns  for  the  Communists  In 
wanting  strict  neutrality  and  to  keep  out  of  war.  However,  that  is 
the  type  of  propaganda  one  can  expect  from  administration  sources. 
A  few  days  ago  the  submarine  bugaboo  was  loosed  on  the  people, 
and  turned  out  to  be  a  complete  dud.  Now  it  is  claimed  that  the 
Nazis  and  Communists  are  influencing  public  opinion  and  running 
the  country.  I  admit,  if  my  old  aversion— the  Communists— are. 
It  Is  the  fault  of  the  administration  that  has  kissed  and  pampered 
them  consLstcntly,  particularly  around  election  day  for  their  votes. 
The  real  line-up  on  the  arms-embargo  Issue  is  Ma'in  Street  against 
half  of  Wall  Street,  which  is  far  from  united,  as  some  of  the 
biggest  bankers  and  Industrialists  are  for  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo.  Main  Street  does  the  fighting  and  pays  the  bills. 
Wall   Street   makes   the   munitions   and   collects   the   profits. 

Even  the  administration  propaganda  machine  cannot  get  very  far 
against  Main  Street  as  long  as  we  have  freedom  of  the  press  and 
the  radio.  If  the  American  people  insist  on  retaining  the  arms 
embargo  and  notify  Congress  thtre  will  b.-  no  loans,  no  American 
sckiiers  sent  to  Europe    ar.d  we  will  keep  out  of  foreign  wars. 

Mr.  Mlchaelson.  chief  Democratic  propagandist,  24  hours  after 
President  Rocjsevelfs  plea  for  national  unity  and  nonpartisan 
action  on  neutrality  legislation,  issued  a  blast  blaming  the  Re- 
publicans for  opposJns  the  President's  cash-and-carry  plan  be- 
cause of  partisan  advantage  with  a  view  to  the  1940  elections.  Let 
me  say  to  Mr.  Michaclson  that  the  Vorys  arms-embargo  amend- 
ment was  adonted  In  the  House  of  Repre.-^entatives  by  a  majority 
of  4!  votes,  where  Incld-ntally  I  led  the  fight  for  It  with  the  help 
of  61  I>mocratic  Members  who.  in  spite  of  the  terrific  pressure 
exerted  from  the  White  House,  voted  for  it. 

It  was  openly  said  tha*^  these  courageous  Democrats  were 
threatened  with  being  purged  if  they  did  not  support  the  President. 
Now  it  Is  claimed  that  the  Republicans  are  playing  politics,  when, 
as  a  matter  of  record.  President  Roosevelt  cracked  the  whip  on  his 
party  In  the  House  and  Senate  from  the  very  beginning.  At  the 
so-called  nonpartisan  conference  held  last  week  not  a  single  Re- 
publican Member  cf  the  Senate  or  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  was  invited. 

The  Democratic  majority  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee even  excluded  the  Republican  minority  from  its  meetings 
In  formulating  its  bill.  In  view  of  this  procedure  I  propose  to  issue 
a  call  for  a  meeting  of  the  minority  members  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  October  9  to  consider  the  parliamentary  situ- 
ation, with  a  view  to  protecting  the  legislative  rights  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  case  the  Senate  virtually  substitutes  a  new 
bill.  No  matter  what  happens  in  the  Senate  the  House  of  Repre- 
Bentatives,  In  my  opinion,  will  stand  firm  for  the  arms  embargo. 

I  shall  Insist  that  the  House  be  permitted  ample  time  to  con- 
sider any  new  propoeals  and  to  ofTer  amendments  to  them. 

I  cannot  understand  how  any  Member  of  Congress  from  a  sea- 
board State  could  favor  the  credit-and-carry  plan,  which  is  an 
Intolerable  discrimination  against  our  ships  and  would  practically 
destroy  our  merchant  marine.  For  years  the  Congress  has  been 
appropriating  huge  sums  of  money  to  build  up  our  merchant 
marine,  and  now  It  is  proposed  to  scrap  It  In  a  cowardly  manner. 


I  I  see  no  reason  why  our  merchant  ships  cannot  go  Into  the  war 
zones  at  their  own  risk,  like  these  of  all  other  neutrals  Non^'av 
lost  over  1.000  ships  in  the  World  War,  and  Sweden  and  Holland 
several  hundred.  England,  the  mistress  of  the  stas.  lost  a  hundred 
ships  In  the  recent  war  in  Spain. 

I'm  convinced  that  any  traffic  In  arms  for  blood  money  and  war 
profits  is  the  same  as  digging  the  graves  of  American  soldiers  In 
foreign  lands.  I  have  always  upheld  the  profits  system  In  \merlca 
based  on  reasonable  profit  and  private  Initiative,  and  have  debated 
this  issue  With  Norman  Thomas  a  half  dozen  times  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Thomas,  however,  and  the  Socialist  Party  in  favor  of  an 
embargo  on  arms. 

If  we  perriiit  the  sale  of  arms  for  war  profit  and  blood-smeared 
dollars  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  we  endanger  the 
security  of  America  and  the  lives  of  our  youth.  If  we  do  then  there 
Is  something  rotten  in  the  profit  system.  I  do  not 'propose  to 
sacrifice  American  lives  for  foreign  dollars.  Instead  if  necessary  I 
v/ould  be  willing  to  urge  that  the  Government  take  over  and  operate 
the  munitions  plants  In  the  United  States. 

At  the  present  time  England  and  Prance  can  buy  every  con- 
ceivable comm.odity  from  us  except  arms  and  ammunition  and  air- 
planes. Th"  Vorys  amendment  would  permit  the  sale  of  airplanes 
as  It  struck  out  the  words  "implements  of  war."  If  the  Senate 
adopts  it  and  adds  a  proviso  that  American  ships  go  Into  the  war 
zones  at  their  own  risk,  that  would  end  the  controversy 

In  addition  every  dollar  spent  by  foreign  nations  for  arms  or 
ammunition  in  America  means  just  one  less  dollar  to  be  spent  to 
buy  American  cotton,  wheat,  corn.  pork,  and  other  foodstuffs 

I  have  always  opposed  all  halfway  measures,  such  as  sanctions 
compulsion,  and  collective  security,  as  they  aU  mean  war— blocdv' 
destructive,  and  ruinous  war— in  which  even  the  victor  loees  By 
the  same  token  the  sale  and  shipment  of  arms  is  a  halfway  measure 
that  leads  to  war  and  tens  of  thousands  of  American  crosses  in 
foreign  lands. 

I  am  wUling  to  appropriate  millions  or  billlcns  for  national 
defense,  but  not  one  single  dollar  to  send  American  soldiers  to 
foreign  lands  to  fight  other  peoples'  battles.  We  did  that  once  and 
got  no  thanks,  except  to  be  called  Uncle  Shylock  over  the  repudia- 
tion of  the  war  debts. 

The  big  iseue  In  America  is  to  keep  out  of  war,  and  the  only  way 
I  know  how  to  do  it  is  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition 
and  to  enact  a  real  neutrality  law.  Norway,  Sweden,  Denmark. 
Belgium,  Switzerland,  Spain,  and  Italy,  aU  In  the  war  acnes  are 
able  to  remain  neutral;  and  why  haven't  we  the  same  common 
sense  to  stay  out  of  the  eternal  wars  of  Europe?  No  matter  where 
our  sympathies  may  be  we  must  preserve  our  own  free  institutions 
and  American  liberties  instead  of  becoming  involved  in  foreien 
entanglements  and  wars. 

I  do  not  know  what  kind  of  neutraUty  biU  will  be  finally  passed 
in  the  Senate,  but  whether  it  is  good  or  bad  it  will  have  to  come 
back  for  action  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  beheve  in  selling  arms  and  ammunition  in  time  of  peace 
or  in  time  of  war.  It  is  an  unholy,  immoral,  un-Christian,  and  also 
dangerous  traSic. 

I  have  stated  my  views  consistently  in  the  Congress  for  over  10 
years  against  any  traffic  in  arms.  I  doubt  if  a  single  neutral  state 
in  Europe  would  sell  arms  and  lethal  weapons  to  any  of  the  bellieer- 
ents.  so  why  should  we? 

There  is  very  little  difference  between  selling  cannon,  antiaircraft 
and  machine  guns  than  selling  torpedo  boats  and  submarines  or  of 
arming  belligerent  ships.  What  is  to  prevent  any  belligerent  mer- 
chant ships  from  buying  cannon  and,  after  they  are  beyond  the  12- 
mile  limit,  to  arm  themselves?  If  this  is  done  we  would  have  an 
"Alabama  claims"  on  our  hands  when  the  war  in  Europe  is  ended 
If  Congress  refuses  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  it  will  amount 
to  serving  notice  that  we  propose  to  keep  out  of  Europe's  war<5 
If  we  repeal  it.  It  means  that  we  are  halfway  in,  and  the  next  step 
will  be  to  substitute  credit  for  cash,  and  that  is  in  the  making  in 
the  proposed  fake  Senate  neutrality  bill.  The  third  and  final  step 
Is  shipping  our  soldiers  over  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  after  our 
arm.s  and  credit  or  loans.  The  good  ship  "Cash  and  Carry"  has 
already  been  torpedoed  by  the  administration  and  even  before  It  was 
actually  launched.  The  real  purpose  is  now  apparent;  credit  is 
substituted  for  cash,  and  we  are  back  to  1914. 

I  pray  to  God  that  there  will  be  peace  In  Europe  In  6  months, 
and  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  of  it  If  none  cf  the  combatants 
can  break  through  each  other's  heavily  fortified  lines.  I  am  in- 
clined to  believe  If  we  do  not  repeal  the  arms  embargo  it  may  hasten 
a  return  to  peace,  and  by  the  same  token  If  we  repeal  It  and  sell 
arms  and  deadly  weapons  we  may  be  prolonging  the  destructive 
war,  with  no  assurances  of  victory  for  England  and  Prance.  I  do 
not  propose  by  my  vote  to  gamble  or  spectilate  with  the  lives  of 
American  citizens  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  and  making 
America  the  potential  slaughterhouse  of  the  world  for  war  profits 
and  blood  money  that  might  involve  us  In  war. 

If  we  are  to  go  to  war  in  the  future,  It  must  be  in  defense  of 
America  and  not  In  defense  of  our  munitions  makers,  war  profiteers, 
stock-market  speculators,  or  for  any  foreign  country. 

The  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of  Foreign  Wars, 
composed  of  50  Members  and  former  Members  of  Congress,  which 
successfully  conducted  a  campaign  to  arouee  public  sentlrnent  in 
behalf  cf  the  arms  embargo  as  adopted  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  June,  is  again  on  the  job  to  maintain  the  arms  em- 
bargo both  in  the  House  and  Senate,  In  an  effort  to  keep  Amerlc* 
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cut  of  all  foreign  wars.  I  hope  that  all  Amprlcans  who  hold  the 
samp  views  will  cooperate  with  this  ccmniutee  in  support  of  its 
pruRram.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish,  on  rccpiest.  any  information 
tleb.red  regarding  the  organization  and  its  program. 


A  Sound  Proposal  for  a  Permanent  Domestic 

Recovery 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1939 


PROPOSAL  BY  MR.  JAY  C.  HORMEL,  OF  AUSTIN.  MINN.,  OF  AN 
ErONOMIC  PROGRAM  TO  BRING  LASTING  PROSPERITY  TO 
THE  PEOPLE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THROUGH  THE  DEVEL- 
OPMENT OP  HOME  MARKETS  AND  BY  INCREASING  OUR 
PERMANENT  TRADE  WITH  NEUTRAL  NATIONS 


Mr.  AUGUST  H.  ANDRESEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  me  today.  I  take  the  opportunity  of  presenting  to 
the  Congress  and  the  country  a  worthy  proposal  for  a  lasting 
domestic  recovery  as  presented  by  Mr.  Jay  C.  Hormel,  of 
Austin,  Minn.  Mr.  Hormel's  suggestion  should  have  the  con- 
siderare  attention  of  Congress,  the  administration,  and  the 
country  in  connection  with  the  enactment  of  neutrality  legis- 
lation. In  my  opinion,  we  should  strive  to  build  for  permanent 
prosperity  for  the  United  States  instead  of  a  wartime  boom 
with  its  detrimental  consequences.  Protecting  our  home  mir- 
kets  and  permanent  development  of  foreign  trade  with  neutral 
nations  gives  the  key  to  lasting  prosperity. 

PROPOSAL   FOR    DOMESTIC    RECOVERY 

(By  Jay  C.  Hormel,  Austin,  Minn.) 

I  think  that  almost  to  a  man.  these  who  saw  action  in  the 
World  War  want  to  keep  America  out  of  this  war.  Those  men  are 
thmking  of  their  comrades-in-arms  who  were  en  the  casualty  lists 
cf  20  years  ago. 

To  a  man,  al.so.  those  who  have  observed  the  economic  conse- 
quences of  the  last  war  should  want  to  spare  America  from  again 
surt'.-ring  those  economic  ccn.  cciucnres  it   brought   about. 

We  are  so  interdependent  in  this  world  that  it  is  Impopsible  for 
m-^  nation  to  attain  an  isolation  v.hich  will  protect  it  ar^ain.st 
suffering  the  ills  v.-hich  affect  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  is  impossi- 
ble for  this  country  to  escape  the  consequences  of  impoverishment 
which  are  bound  to  come  to  Europe  as  a  result  of  the  war. 

Of  course,  if  we  get  into  the  war,  we  mu&t  throw  our  every 
resource  to  wartlm.e  activity.  Then  we  will  stiffer  the  itill  economic 
crnsequcnces  of  the  war. 

If  we  stay  neutral,  we  can  still  gear  our  economy  to  the  war 
in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  inevitable  that  we  suffer  the  full 
e'cnomic  consequences. 

If,  however,  we  do  not  gear  ourselves  to  wartime  economy,  the 
economic  consequences  for  America  need  not  exceed  the  effect 
which  Europe's  reduced  buying  power  will  have  on  us. 

Bein;;  In  the  meat  business,  I  will  u.se  examples  frcm  the  meat 
and  livestock  industry. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  had  an  export  meat  and  lard  business.  We 
lest  it. 

Why? 

Berau^e  Europe  became  so  poverty  stricken  In  the  World  War 
that  she  was  forced  to  become  self-sustainuig.  She  had  to  almost 
stop  buying  out  livestock  products. 

Until  last  week  England  imposed  a  quota  system  against  our 
meats.  Today  the  cjuota  restrictions  are  removed.  W'e  are  in- 
vited to  Increase  our  meat  and  livestock  production.  We  are  in- 
vited to  rebuild  our  meat-  and  livestock-producing  maehincry.  We 
are  invited  to  divert  a  large  number  of  people  from  their  normal 
activity  to  that  of  producing  meat  and  livestock  products  for  the 
Allies. 

Wo  know  this  Is  only  temporary  business.  We  know  that  when 
the  war  is  over  Europe  again  will  be  so  poor  it  will  be  forced  to 
exist  on  what  it  can  produce  within  its  own  economy.  American 
workers  who  have  left  some  sort  of  employment  to  engage  in  meat 
and  livestock  production  again  will  be  thrown  cut  of  their  jobs. 
Their  present  employment  will  have  become  disorganized  and  dis- 
rupted and  Will  not  be  available  to  them  when  the  "producing  for 
war"  spree  Is  over. 

Where  10.000,000  men  make  up  ovir  army  of  unemployed  today, 
we  m.ay  have  25.000,000  unemployed  as  "recovery"  from  this  war 
starts;  "that  is.  if  we  gear  ourselves  to  this  war  economy. 


On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  not  e'^ar  ourselves  to  this  \rar 
ccon>imy,  we  may  fin-l  here  an  opportunity  fur  .<ome  recovery  of 
cur  own  situation.  For  example,  some  thirty-odd  million  pounds 
of  ham  were  imported  frcm  Poland  last  year.  This  many  hams 
produced  at  home  would  rt  ([tare  the  employmei-t  of  40  000  or 
50.000  farmers  and  farm  hands,  2,000  packing-hou-e  w  rkeis.  in 
addition  to  all  the  nece.-,s,ary  employees  in  collateral  husinerscs — 
the  pruduct.iin  and  tran.'^portation  of  coiil  and  s.ilt  and  packa.^^cs — 
everything  needed,  in  fact,  from  hog  licu-es  and  pr..:iaMes  straight 
through  to  delivery  and  di.:>tnbutiL,n  facilities  for  the  finished 
product. 

There  are  similar  opportunities  in  the  thousands  of  other 
American  industries. 

In  addition,  by  making  for  ourselves  the  things  which  we  have 
been  getting  from  the  nations  now  at  war,  we  can  further  move 
toward  the  reemployment  of  those  who  lost  their  businesses  and 
their  emplcymrnt  because  of  the  last  war.  Tliere  is  added  oppor- 
ttmity  if  we  g'un  for  ourselves  markets  among  the  neutral  coun- 
tries which  tlic  warring  nations  are  now  neglecting. 

If  we  can  somehow  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  expand 
p.nd  .'-t.ibilize  cur  normal  economy,  if  we  can  someliow  elinnnnte  all 
artilir'al  interference  with  the  normal  flow  of  businc-s  and  avoid 
any  impediments  to  the  free  working  of  the  natural  .'-tlmulants  to 
bu-5ines.s,  this  country  m'eht  w.  11  find  itself  in  good  economic  health 
by  the  time  the  war  in  Europe  cnd.s 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  take  all  the  war  btislness  we  can  get 
and  can  handle,  and  strugc'le  for  wartime  production  and  ijrclit, 
we  will  be  ptitting  rur  unemployed  at  temporary  rather  than  perma- 
nent wcrk.  We  will  divert  a  gnat  numljcr  of  currently  employed 
f !  om  th.eir  prrmanen.t  Job.s  to  tem]3orary  Jobs.  W"  will  boom  cur 
h\nd  price-  and  Incur  debts  rn  the  ha-i.-^  of  an  Intlated  pr.ce  .'■truc- 
ture.  We  will  produce  Impoverished  farm  lands  ai.d  Incre-i.'i"  taxes. 
We  will  bring  upon  ourselves  unemploym  -nt  and  losses  when  the 
period  of  readjustment  comes. 

Apparently  we  are  now  faced  with  the  m.ost  Important  choice  In 
our  history.  Wi-  can  move  into  a  fool''?  paradise.  ba.>;ed  on  tempo- 
rary wartime  bu^U'  ss,  or  we  can  take  thLi  opportunity  t-o  improve 
our  domestic  working  for  each  other. 


America  Loves  Peace  and  Hates  War 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON    MARTIN   J    KENNEDY.   OF   NEW   YORK.   AT 
OSUO.    NORWAY,    AUGUtiP   17,    19;i9 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  at  Oslo,  Norway,  August  17.  1939,  as  a 
delegate  in  the  American  group  to  the  Interparliamentary 
Union: 

Mr  Chairman  and  fellow  delegates.  I  have  the  honor,  a.s  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  America,  to  rep:cscnt  a  dis- 
tnct  which  is  located  in  the  heart  cf  the  great  city  of  New  York,  a 
city  with  a  population  of  over  7.000.0C0  people  Tli;s  city  Is  com- 
P'.sed  largely  of  forcign-lx;rn  citizens  and  of  their  children  to  the 
first  and  second  gencratujii.  Our  jjopulation  is  drawn  from  every 
country  in  tlie  world.  Among  our  Senators  and  Repn  sriitaiivcs  we 
find  men  who  were  born  in  European  countries.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dn  n  of  our  fcrcign-bcrn  citizens  can  point  with  piide  to  grand- 
parents who  fought  in  the  War  between  the  States  to  preserve  our 
Union. 

The  citizens  of  niy  beloved  country  are  b'\st  described  In  the 
following  words  of  the  poet  Irving  entitled  "Americans  All."  a  schcKil 
poem  studied  by  my  son,  John  Kennedy,  aged  10,  who  Is  now  tlttlng 
in  this  historic  legislative  chamber. 

"So  when  on  the  horizon  rises 

A  war  cloud  to  threaten  ih.e  land. 
With  liberty's  native-born  children 

Shculder  to  shoulder  they  stand, 
For  America  ready  to  battle, 

For  America  ready  to  fall. 
Not   Rus.-^ians   nor   Swedes   nor  Italians — - 

Americans  all." 

Regardless  of  their  origin,  race,  creed,  or  color,  they  are  undivided 
in  their  loyalty  to  the  land  of  their  adoption,  the  United  States  of 
America.  This  is  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  1917.  The  people  of  my 
city  are  pacifists  in  the  sense  that  they  Icve  peace  and  hate  war.  Tlie 
people  of  my  State  and  my  Nation  also  hato  war  and  love  peace. 
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Mriny  of  the  d.  If^gates  from  the  United  States  have  intimate  r^r- 
sciial  knowledge  about  war  irom  actual  nuhiary  service  and  want 
peace  more  than  anythm:  cl^c  in  the  world.  Whatever  success  my 
country  or  irr.cw  c.t;/^n.-  cf  the  United  States  enjoy  they  eujoy 
bo'iaise  of  their  inttn,.c  love  of  peacj  ^nd  fair  dealing  with  oOicr 
pccijle  and  nations. 

Wowd  peace  is  the  most  urgent  problem  of  the  human  race 
to  which  we  can  address  ou'sehcs  at  this  conference.  Tcxiay 
peace  is  the  subject  tippcimcst  in  the  minds  of  all  right-thinking 
citii-ens  thiGUghcut  the  civilized  world.  The  sun  never  sets  on  the 
mothers  of  the  world  praying  for  peace.  Tlie  mothers  in  the  far- 
fluuti  reaches  of  the  Sahwra  Desert  are  Just  as  much  concerned 
about  the*r  boys  and  world  peace  as  the  mothers  in  the  crowded  city 
streets  of  B:;rliD.  London.  Paris,  New  York,  and  Oslo.  At  this  very 
minute,  the  strongest  human  Impulse  In  the  heart  of  every  mother 
is  a  deiire  for  enduring  peace. 

Let  us  hope  that  ihi.s  conference  of  1939  will  make  a  definite  con- 
tribution to  the  cause  of  lasting  peace.  In  my  opinion,  we  can  make 
su.  h  a  contribution  by  urging  the  citizens  of  the  world  to  return  to 
the  Icfisoas  that  we  were  ail  taught  at  the  knee  of  our  mothers 
These  lessons  ccnsl.sted  of  obeying  the  Golden  Rule  and  the  Ten 
Commandmtnts.  Briefly  they  are  the  biothcrhood  of  man  and  the 
fatherhood  cf  God.  Let  us  all  urge  my  proposal,  because  its  fonnula 
1.S  so  well  known  and  has  proven  so  successful  in  the  past  that  it 
should  be  cur  guide  for  the  present  and  the  future. 

I  have  purposely  refrained  from  quoting  the  speeches  and  remarks 
of  :.ny  contemporary  statesman  on  the  question  of  war  and  peace 
becau.'--e.  however  appropriate  these  remarks  mav  be,  there  is  the  pos- 
sibility of  misinterpretinc  or  of  maliciou'-lv  twi.sting  the  true  content 
of  tlie  speech  Suffice  it  to  .■^ay  that  monv  volumes  have  been  WTi'tten 
on  the  Hubje-t  by  the  best  minds  of  the  world,  but  unfortunately 
tlielr  words  have  fallen  upon  barren  soil. 

I  am  sure  that  we  all  fervently  hope  that  the  efforts  of  His 
Holiness.  Pope  Plus  XII  for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  pending 
ccntroversies  between  some  of  the  nations  will  meet  with  success 

let  us,  here  in  Olo.  determine  to  do  everything  possible  to  avoid 
war  We  should  stop  at  nothing  short  of  victory  in  our  fi^'h'^  for 
poHre.  I  cannot  stress  too  strongly  the  Importance  of  constructive 
leadership  in  these  troublesome  times,  and  In  mv  opinion  the  Inter- 
parli.'.mentary  Union  Fhould  provide  this  leadership  to  the  citizens 
of  the  world.  By  our  calm  and  friendly  approach  to  the  problems 
that  vfx  the  univrrsc.  we  will  give  new  courage  and  confidence  to 
all  those  whose  faith  seems  ."-haken  in  the  parliamentary  sy^+em 
of  government,  and  we  will  add  strength  to  the  keystone  of  society— 
the  home. 

Inr-t  evening,  as  I  left  this  building  which  Is  the  home  of  the 
Parliament  of  Norway.  I  felt  homesick,  being  so  far  away  from. 
America,  but  this  feeling  soon  left  me  becarise  as  I  walked  to  my 
hotel,  mlnrlmg  with  the  crowds.  I  feoon  felt  as  if  I  were  back  home  In 
dear  ok!  New  York.  I  met  friendly  faces  swimming  out  of  the 
crowd  and  I  walked  shoulder  to  shotildcr  with  many  a  tired  father 
po.ng  home  to  a  family  waiting  to  welcome  him,.  I  saw  the  light 
falling  slantwise  past  the  glowing  cornices  of  your  great  buildings 
and  I  !e!t  th  •  hum  of  wholesome  activity  which  means  content- 
nKiit.  and  while  these  thmgs  were  liappeuing  I  again  realized  that 
regal d!e.<s  of  geographical  location  or  nationality,  the  home  is  th" 
one  place  In  all  this  world  that  Is  imm.une  to  hate  and  fear.  In 
the  charmed  circle  of  the  home  is  heard  the  laughter  of  happv 
children  and  here  is  found  the  love  of  a  faithful  wife  and  devoted 
mother.  Tlic  tradition  of  the  home  must  always  be  preserved 
recardless  of  the  cost^without  it  this  world  of  ours  would  be  an 
empty  and  dreary  place  in  which  to  live. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  R.  CLASON 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  September  28,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  COMMANDER  IN  CHIEF  AND  RESOLUTION 
OF  THE  FORTIETH  NATIONAL  ENCAMPMENT  OF  THE  VET- 
ERANS OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  CLASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  i  include  the  following  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  the  commander  in  chief 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  and  also  a  resolution  adopted 
by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars; 


VrrER.^Ns  OF  Foreign  W.^rs  of  the  UNrrED  St.mts. 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  19,  1939. 
My  Dcar  Mr.  President:  Form.ulated  on  the  basis  of  ntmierous 
resolutions  adopted  at  the  Fortieth  Annual  National  Encampment 
of  the  Veterarjs  of  Foreign  Wars,  held  in  Boston,  Mass.,  August  28 
to  Si^ptember  1.  1939,  our  policies  for  the  ensuing  year  briefly 
summarized,  are  as  follows: 

1.  Security  for  America,  by  more  modernized,  mechanized,  motor- 
ized materiel  and  mobilized  men  for  effective  national-defense  pur- 
poses; by  equalizing  the  profits  and  burdens  of  war;  and  by  an 
actual  neutrality  as  to  wars  outside  of  the  Americas. 

2.  Security  for  American  citizens,  by  extending  governmental  em- 
ployment and  assistance  only  for  citizens;  by  reducing  all  Immigra- 
tion quotas;  by  deporting  all  criminal  and  undesirable  aliens;  by 
promoting  constructive  youth  activities,  adult  education,  and  pub- 
lic forums;  by  exposing  all  anti -American  activities;  by  upholding 
oin:  constitutional  liberties;  and  by  revitalizing  our  representative 
democracy. 

3.  Security  for  America's  veterans  and  their  dependents,  by  em- 
ployment for  those  who  are  employable;  by  adequate  compensation 
and  care  for  tho.se  veterans  who  were  disabled  in  service;  by  pen- 
sions for  those  war  veterans  who  are  vocationally  handicapped  by 
disabilities;  and  by  adequate  pensions  for  the  dependent  widows 
and  orphans  of  all  deceased  veterans. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  of  our  Nation's  international 
policies,  we  attach  hereto  a  copy  of  the  adopted  resolution  designed 
to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Your  consideration  of  our  V.  F.  W.  policies,  aimed,  we  earnestly 
feel,  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  country,  our  comrades    and 
their  respective  com.munities,  will  be  highly  appreciated 
Very  respectfully  yours, 

Ons  N.  Brown, 

,^       _  Commander  in  Chief. 

The  President, 

The  White  House,  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Resolution  243 
Whereas  power  politics  have  long  been  the  most  potent  factors 
in  the  policies  of  the  more  powerful  nations  of  Eurcne  and  Asia- 

and 

Whereas  recent  developments  in  Europe  have  definitely  estab- 
lished that  economic,  prestige,  and  power  considerations  are  of 
much  greater  importance  to  and  a  much  greater  motivating  force 
in  tne  various  countries  in  Europe  and  Asia  than  are  any  dlfler- 
tnces  m  their  respective  ideologies  of  government;  and 

Whereas  the  World  War  did  not  end  all  wars,  did  not  advance 
the  ideals  of  democracy,  and  did  not  restrain  the  spread  of  auto- 
cratic, dictatorial,  and  totalitarian  forms  of  government  as  per  the 
hopes  held  out  in  the  slogans  used  by  American  citizens"  during  tha 
period  of  the  World  Vv'ar  as  Justification  for  our  partlciDatlon 
therein;  and  ^ 

Whereas  cur  participation  In  the  World  War  has  so  far  cost  the 
Nation  more  than  $50,000,000,000;  the  lives  of  more  than  130  000 
of  the  youth  of  our  Nation;  more  than  193,000  of  them  belne 
wounded,  and  in  service-connected  disabilities  for  perhaps  more 
than  500,000,  of  whom  340,000  are  now  receiving  compensation  in 
addition  to  unmeasured  misery  for  the  surviving  widows  and  'or- 
phans and  parents  of  deceased  World  War  veterans;   and 

Whereas  our  Nation's  participation  in  any  possible  future  world 
war  would  prove  to  t>e  infinitely  more  devastating  and  costly  eco- 
nomically, financially,  and  in  the  lives  and  health  of  the  yoiAh  and 
citizens  of  our  Nation  than  was  so  as  to  the  last  World  War  with  no 
resulting  advantages  for  our  coimtry  or  for  civilization  generally 
which  would  Justify  such  sacrifices  on  our  part;  and 

Whereas  it  is  believed  that  it  would  be  infinitely  better  for  the 
cause  of  civilization  generally,  and  for  the  cause  of  our  country 
and  its  people  in  particular,  that  the  United  States  keen  out  of 
war:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Fortieth  National  Encampment  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  That  we  do  hereby  advocate 
the  adoption  and  application  of  the  foUowing  policies  designed  to 
keep  America  out  of  war: 

1.  Adequate  mechanized,  motorized  mat<?rlel  and  trained  men  for 
national  defense. 

2.  Renounce  war  as  an  instrument  of  international  policy. 

3.  Recognize  the  existence  of  war  regardless  of  its  formal  declara- 
tion by  any  belligerent. 

4.  Advocate  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Kellogg  Treaty. 

5.  Proclamation  by  the  United  States  that  It  will  not  engage  in 
any  war  of  aggression. 

6.  Proclamation  by  the  United  States  that  It  will  support  and 
defend  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

7.  Withdraw  armed  protection  to  American  citizens,  after  a 
period  of  warning,  during  their  continued  travel  or  residence  in 
any  country  at  war  or  in  any  war  danger  zone. 

8.  Disclaim  responsibility  for  the  safety  of  American  citizens  in 
any  country  which  is  at  war  or  in  any  war  danger  zone. 

9.  Continue  compliance  with  the  provisions  oi  the  so-called 
Johnson  Act.  / 
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10  Prohibit  the  extension  of  credit  or  loans  by  the  United  States 
or  any  of  its  citizens  to  any  country  or  its  citizens  which  is  engaged 
in  war 

11.  Permit  sale  of  supplies  to  any  natfnn  at  war  only  If  paid  for. 
and  only  if  ownership  thereof  is  tran.st-i^rred  at  cur  .■^hore  lines, 
withour  any  protection  or  responsibility  wliatsoever  by  the  United 
States  Government  aa  to  same. 

12.  Prohibit  any  American  merchant  vessels  from  becoming 
armed. 

13.  Provide  for  the  clear  identification  of  all  American  merchint 
ves.'^els  during  time  of  war  between  Cher  nations. 

14.  Disclaim  any  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  any  Amer- 
ican merchant  vessels  which  carry  any  merchandise  to  any  country 
at  war  or  into  any  dar.ger  zone,  but  permit  clearance  of  American 
vessels  only  if  adequate  private  insurance  is  Cixrried  on  such  vessels 
and  members  of  their  crews  which  travel  into  any  danger  zones, 

15  Take  the  profits  out  of  any  possible  future  war  by  steeply 
graduated  personal  and  corporation  income  taxes. 

16.  Enact  legislation  to  provide  adequately  for  all  disabled  veter- 
ans and  the  dependents  of  all  deceased  veterans  of  all  v^ars,  past 
and  future. 

17.  Conduct  an  educational  program  to  show  the  costs  of  war. 

18.  Encourage  peaceful  international  negotiations  to  adjust 
most  irritating  deficiencies,  differences,  and  inequities  among 
nations. 


The  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OP    NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  JACOB  PANKEN 


Mr.  DICKoTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fcllowing  letter, 
which  was  published  in  the  New  York  Times  of  Sepiomber  24, 
1939; 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  September  24    1939) 
MisT.\KEN  Action — Arms  Emb.^rgo  Regarde:d  as  an  Error  of  Congress 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  Yo:;k  Times; 

For  20  years,  within  the  limita  of  my  sphere  and  my  ability.  I 
warned  my  fillow  Americans  against  the  menace  reared  in  Rus^-ia. 
In  common  w:th  all  Americans.  I  held  and  still  hold  dear  the  ri':ht 
of  each  indlv.dual  with  his  fellows  to  decide  the  kind  of  world  he 
wants  to  live  in,  the  kind  of  government  he  wants  to  live  under. 
The  Ru.sian  adventure  was  nut  an  expression  of  its  people  The 
TPSime  wa.=  b'/rn  in  the  murder  of  its  opponents,  suckled  en  blocd. 
and  perpetuated  in  the  denial  of  freedjm  of  conscience  and  human 
right.s, 

Bolshevik  ideology  was  not  intended  to  be  confined  within  its 
own  biTd?rs.  Like  worms  boring  into  healthy  trees  and  frtnt.  Rus- 
sia's '.d^clogy  was  made  to  bore  into  and  withm  the  demcicracies, 
Bolshevism  is  an  ideology  which  denies  the  truth,  mocks  decency, 
abandons  morals,  and  epitomizes  the  lie.  It  developed  a  phil  i^opny 
which  spurns  the  culture  (and  culture  is  accumulated  decencies 
and  mc.rals  of  the  ages)  of  all  who  refuse  to  accept  bolshevism  Th? 
moral  code,  accepted  by  man  and  by  which  he  lives,  is  regarded 
as  capitalistic  and  in  ccn.sequence  it  ir.ust  be  destroyed.  That  s 
bolshevism.     That  also  is  nazi-ism. 

destructive  philosophy 

The  human  race  has,  over  the  centuries,  stortd  up  the  r^^sults  of 
its  txperienc^.  and  cut  of  experience  came  our  concepts  of  right, 
truth,  and  justice.  The  phllo:-:ophy  of  Qolshevism  is  like  that  of 
nazi-ism  Thfit  of  the  Nazis  is  also  tlie  philoscpliy  of  the  Bol- 
sheviks.   De.^trcy  all  that  has  been  created,  acquired,  and  built 

In  September  1938,  the  he.irt  of  Hitler  bled  fur  the  poor  Sudeten 
Germ'.ins.  the  ■'blood  brothers"  of  the  German  people.  In  Sf*ptem- 
bcr  1939,  the  heart  of  Stalin  bleeds  for  his  "blood  brothers."  poor 
Ukrainians  and  V/hite  Russians.  How  mtich  alike  these  two  regimes 
are,  these  two  ideologies  when  put  in  practice;  how  similar  even 
they  are  m  propaganda. 

Ff'T  20  years  blood  brothers  of  Stalin  in  Poland  were  not  deemed 
oppres.^.ed.  for  'liere  was  not  even  a  squeak  out  of  Stalin  on  their 
behalf.  For  almost  20  years  the  Sudeten  Germans  were  an  integral 
part  (just  as  Ukrainians  and  White  Russians  are  part  of  Poland), 
of  C"echoslovakia.  But  all  of  a  stidden  a  terrible  hue  and  cry  went 
up  that  blood  brothers  were  being  oppressed,  murdered,  bled,  and 
otherwise  maltreated,  so  the  big  brothers  came  to  their  asi&istance. 


ST'nVERSIVE    pfn-etration 

Russia  and  Germany — Germany  makes  the  kill  and  Rus.«la  f^eds 
on  it,  and  in  the  rear,  ther  •  is  J.ipan;  there  is  Italy,  w.itching, 
waiting  for  its  opportunity  to  Jcin  in. 

Ru.^.-;a  penetrated  into  our  own  cotintry  throuph  "f  >llow-trav^l- 
ers,"  through  the  "party  line  g.Mitlemnn, "  through  the  "borer  from 
wl'^hin."  Nazi-ism  has  worked  arnl  bored  thr'ough  the  American 
bund  and  its  "fellow-travelers  "  In  1931  the  Nazi  and  the  Bol.she- 
vlks  in  Gt  rmany  joined  hands  to  strangle  the  German  Republic, 
They  joined  together  in  a  plebiscite  to  oust  the  dem-^cratic  j:ov- 
ernment  in  Prus-ia.  They  failed  at  that  time  But  th.e  betrayal 
by  the  Communists  in  Germany  of  the  Republic  in  19Cil  and  again 
in  1933  bore  its  fruit — Hitlerism! 

We  in  our  country  through  shortsightedness  or  woise — political 
adventure — have  put  ourselves  on  the  side  cf  Germany,  and  now 
that  of  Russia.  The  Congress  in  falling  to  amend  the  Neutrality 
Act  strangled  international  law,  which  permits  thp  sale  of  muni- 
tions to  belligerents  The  failure  to  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  haa 
given  aid  to  Germany. 

I  make  bold  to  say  that  the  action  of  Congress  Jias  not  only 
strengthened  the  hand  of  Hitler,  but  it  went  to  his  head  In  a 
measure,  a'  least,  it  encouraged  Germany  to  rape  Poland  and  set 
the  stage  for  another  world  war. 

Now  Russia  i=  en  the  side  of  Germany.  Its  borders  are  open  to 
the  Na.'is  for  supplies  to  its  military  forces,  even  if  RusiSia  does  not 
enter  the  war  against  England  and  France. 

CONGRESSIONAL     ERROR 

Coneress  has  given  us  strange  bedfellows — Bolshevik  Russia  and 
Nazi  Germany  It  has  allied  us  with  dictatorships  aeainst  the 
democracies.     We  are  helping  Germany  against  France  md  England. 

That  h"lp,  even  if  it  is  not  material,  is  buoying  up  the  spirit  of 
the  German  rulers.     It  is  too  frtghtftU  to  contemplate. 

Europ.'  is  being  gas.^ed,  bombed,  decimated  We  have  the  gas 
masks  we  have  the  means  of  defen.se  We  are  not  a.sked  to  carry 
the  ga.s  masks  or  the  means  of  defen.se  to  tho.se  Ult  in  Europe  who' 
arc  stiil  worth  while  All  that  we  are  asked  is  to  afffird  them  th© 
opportunitv  to  buy  from  us  what  we  have,  and  yet  ih"re  arc  those 
who  would  .see  Europe  destroyed,  the  democracies  liquidated,  and 
civilization  thrown  Ijack  hundreds  of  years  in  the  n.ime  of  some 
pecuiuir  ideology  which  its  followers  are  pleased  to  call  l.solaflcn. 

The  Congress  should  atone  for  it.s  mistake  It  ought  to  undo  the 
wrong  it  did.  It  must  bring  back  the  United  States  withm  the 
compa.ss  of  recognized  international  law 

I'  v.'culd  he  friithtiu!  if  Congres.-;  wotild,  in  tliis  ex'reme  moment 
In  th^  life  of  the  democracu-s  of  the  world  sliiit  its  ears  and  close 
its  collective  m:nd  against  our,  ini"ht  I  say.  Ijroliiers  in  pictiress. 

"He  vviio  lives  by  the  sword  shall  jjerish  by  the  sword  "  iM.iithew 
26  52  I  Etit  he  will  not  perish  unless  the  elScacy  ot  lis  .swurd  will 
be  destroy  I'd  We  need  not  deny  the  ."-oldiers  for  the  common  good 
the  weapons  v/liich  they  .so  sorely  need,  and  which  we  can  supply 
and  still  not  \iolate  any  cf  the  principles  of  international  law 

J.ACOB   PaNKEN. 

New  York,  September  19,  1939. 


Neutrality  ^liniis  Parti.sanship 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OK   NKW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESE.\T.\TIVES 
Thuraday.  September  28.  1939 


LETTER  TO  SENATOR  ROBERT  F    WAGNER,  DATED  SEPTEMBER 

27,    193J 


Mr.  MARTIN  J,  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter,  which  I  yesterday  addres.se(i  to  Senator  Wagner: 

Congress  of  the  UNirrn  Stmts, 

IIOt'SE    OF    REPnF.SFN--ATI\T.S, 

Washivgtim,  D    C  .  Scptcrnb.T  27,  1939. 
Hon.  RoiiFHT  P.  Wacner. 

UnitrcJ  states  Srr.ate,  Wcsfiington.  D  C. 
My  Dear  Senator:  As  you  know,  the  State  of  New  York  has  45 
votes  in  the  Hiuise  of  Rf  presontatives  out  of  a  toti  1  (<i  4:iu  and 
on  June  30  the  New  York  delrgation  voted  a.s  follow.'  rn  R  11  Call 
No.  117.  which  was  the  embargo  amendment  to  the  .^o-called  Bloom 
neutrality  bill: 

For  the  embargo 21 

Against  the  enibargo 20 

Absent 4 

Shortly  the  House  will  again  be  called  upon  to  vote  on  this  same 
bill  with  certain  Sente  amendments. 
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May  T  biggest  to  you,  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  as  the  senior  SeiMtor  from  our  State,  that  you  Invite 
all  the  Kepre.^entatives  In  the  Coiigress  from  our  State,  both  Re- 
publicans and  D*  mocrats,  to  a  "family  conference,"  eo  that  we  may 
privately  discuss  this  most  loressin-r  national  question.  President 
Roosevelt  has  taken  this  Issue  out  of  parti-an  politics,  and.  following 
his  plendtd  example  of  siatcsman.ship.  I  bCiieve  you  might  properly 
arrange  such  a  conference.  At  the  conference  table  it  would  be 
possiljle  lor  us,  the  Representatives  of  the  Emrsire  State,  with  its 
p  inilatim  of  more  than  10,000.000  souls,  to  discu-ss  dispassionately 
a.  ci  with  all  in  nd:ii.e.:.s  rh-.-  ntutraiitv  bill.  A.s  the  result  cf  such 
a  conference,  I  am  sure  all  of  our  colleagues  wou-ld  have  a  better 
understanding  cf  the  piovisions  cf  the  bill  and  its  purposes.  It  even 
may  be  possible  to  reconcile  the  wide  differences  of  opinion  now 
existing  among  the  Representatives  from  New  York,  and  thereby 
bring  alii-iut  an  agreement  in  our  delrcation  on  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Mindful    of    th-    unusual    procedure    suggested,    I   hope    you   will 
assum.-  this  leadership,  because  the  neutrality  bill  will  affect  the 
live."^  and  future  of  every  American. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Martin  J.  Kennedy. 

I  was  prompted  to  write  this  letter  because  the  subject  of 
neuirality  has  become  the  most  important  and  involved  issue 
confronting  the  people  of  the  United  States,  The  State  of 
New  York  is  deeply  concerned,  and.  as  the  Representatives 
from  New  York,  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  all  available  informa- 
tion on  the  proposed  neutrality  bill  so  that  we  may  cast  an 
intelligent  vote. 

My  plan  for  a  "family  conference"  between  the  Senators 
and  Representatives  from  our  State,  regardless  of  party 
affiliation,  has  never  been  tried.  However,  at  this  critical 
period  in  world  affairs,  custom  and  formality  should  be 
replaced  with  action  and  common  sen.se. 

I  feel  confident  that  all  the  Representatives  from  New  York 
State,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  are  most  anxious  to  de- 
cide the  question  of  neutrality  on  a  purely  patriotic  basis,  and 
for  this  reason  I  believe  my  suggestion  to  Senator  Wagner  is 
practical  and  timely. 


American  Neutrality  and  Alien  Ideologies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  September  28,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK 
ON  SEPTEMBER  12,   1939 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr,  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Recokd,  I  include  the  following  radio 
address  delivered  by  me  on  September  12,  1939: 

In  these  times  of  doubt  and  hesitation  there  is  a  great  difference 
of  opinion  among  our  people  as  to  how  to  keep  this  country  neutral 
and  yet  do  everything  In  our  power  to  prevent  alien  ideologies  from 
affecting  the  well-being  of  our  people. 

Our  President,  in  his  neutrality  proclamation,  stated  that  he 
wanted  our  people  to  remain  neutral,  but  that  neutrality  In  action 
does  not  mean  neutrality  in  thought.  We  still  must  take  sides,  and 
we  cannot  give  the  same  sympathy  to  aggressors  which  we  give  to 
victims  of  aggression. 

There  are  many  foreign  groups  in  the  United  States  which  would 
like  us  to  become  the  proving  ground  for  their  own  pet  theories  and 
ideas.  There  is  a  man  who  calls  himself  the  leader  of  the  German- 
Americans  and  who  glories  in  the  fact  that  Hitler  can  lick  the  whole 
world.  Of  course,  if  Adolf  Hitler  can  lick  the  whole  world,  he  can 
lick  this  country,  and  in  course  of  time  all  of  us  will  become  subjects 
of  the  great  German  Fuehrer.  It  is  groups  like  the  one  which  I 
have  Just  described  which  have  always  been  responsible  for  a  great 
deal  of  trouble  and  unrest  in  this  country  of  ours.  We  cannot  close 
our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  groups  have  always  been  found  on 
the  side  of  our  enemy  and  will  never  contribute  anything  to  the 
well-being  of  our  people.  This  so-called  bund  maintains  camps 
throughout  the  United  States  in  which  members  are  drilled  by 
foreign  drill  masters,  made  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
potentate,  and  behave  in  every  way  unlike  Americans  but-llJke 
aliens. 

Our  neutrality  should  prevent  such  camps  from  spreading  their 
poisonous  propaganda  throughout  America.     There  are  also  peculiar 


circumstances  surrounding  pome  cf  these  camps — Camp  Nordland. 
for  instance,  which  is  situated  close  to  the  chemical  depot  of  the 
Hercules  and  Atlas  Powder  Mills.  Are  the  members  of  that  ctirap 
engaced  In  activities  which  may  result  in  the  sanie  type  of  sabot  •''•-« 
out  of  which  grew  in  1915  the  Black  Torn  and  the  Klngsland  erpl'o- 
sions?  I  am  sure  that  our  vigorous  police  ofiicers  will  see  to  it  Uiat 
no  hi.rm  comes  to  this  Commonwealth  because  of  the  proximity  of 
alien  camps  to  important  works  of  our  national  defense. 

Hand  in  hand  with  alien  activities  which  seek  to  eabotago  cur 
Industrial  establishments  ccmes  an  activity  which  on  the  face  of 
it  may  appear  very  patrioiic,  but  which  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natura'.ization  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  will  call  upon  to  check  in  its  very  beginning. 
There  are  many  aliens  who  go  to  our  naturalization  courts  apply- 
ing for  citizenship  papers,  rot  with  the  Idea  of  becoming  a  part  and 
parcel  of  our  democracy,  but  in  order  to  use  American  citizenship 
as  a  cloak  to  cover  anti-American  activities.  It  surely  is  not  the 
act  of  an  American  citizen  to  glory  in  a  foreign  ruler  "licking  the 
whole  world,"  which,  of  course,  means  destroying  the  United  S^^ates. 
No  American  wishes  his  country  to  become  the  province  of  another 
government,  and,  of  course,  by  becoming  subjects  of  Adolf  Hitler, 
Americans  will  not  be  happier  than  by  continuing  as  Americans. 

But  it  seems  that  some  alien  elements  here  would  like  u«  to 
become  a  foreign  province,  and  It  is  aliens  of  this  type  who  osten- 
sibly become  American  citizens  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  alien 
interests.  I  do  not  propose  to  sit  calmly  by  and  allow  such  false 
citizeiLs  to  run  this  country  with  impunity.  Any  naturalized  citi- 
zen who  takes  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  this  country  Just  as  a 
matter  of  routine,  but  who  is  not  at  heart  honestly  and  sincerely 
devoted  to  the  principles  cf  our  Constitution  and  our  American 
democracy,  will  have  his  naturalization  papers  canceled  under 
leg.slatlon  which  I  seek  to  introduce  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress. Citizenship  cannot  be  acquired  by  nature  of  routine 
an.'^wers  in  the  naturalization  courts,  but  must  be  earned  by  indi- 
viduals who  will  sincerely  grow  to  love  America  and  what  it  "stands 
for.  Only  men  and  women  of  proved  loyalty  will  be  able  to  become 
naturalized  under  our  laws,  and  naturalized  citizens  who  are  mem- 
bers of  foreign  groups  advocating  alien  ideologies  should  thereby 
forfeit  any  claim  to  the  protection  of  America  and  have  their 
citizenship  revoked.  Only  in  this  manner  can  we  protect  the 
purity  of  our  citizenship  and  see  to  it  that  no  one  but  loyal 
Am?! leans  carry  the  title  of  American  ci->-izenship. 

Deportations  should  be  resorted  to  in  the  case  of  disloyal  Indi- 
viduals who  do  not  deserve  the  protection  of  our  laws  and 
institutions. 

Let  me  warn  all  these  alien  sympathizers  and  men  who  wave  the 
alien  flaes  and  wear  foreign  uniforms  and  goose-step  around  the 
United  States  that  we  will  not  tolerate  these  conditions  too  long 
but  will  very  promptly  deport  and  otherwise  punish  every  alien 
who  usc-s  the  sanctuary  of  the  United  States  to  spread  im-Amerlcan 
ideals  and  teach  our  people  foreign  ideologies. 

A  number  of  bills  are  pending  In  Congress  which  seek  to  compel 
naturalization  of  aliens  who  have  lived  in  this  country  for  many 
years  or  who  were  admitted  to  this  country  for  permanent  residence. 
I  do  not  believe  In  this  type  of  legislation,  and  I  do  not  believe 
American  citizenship  should  be  forced  on  anyone.  Quite  the 
contrary:  I  do  not  want  any  but  the  most  loyal  of  our  aliens  to 
wear  the  badge  of  American  citizenship.  Only  after  an  alien  has 
been  thoroughly  Imbued  with  American  ideals  and  become  fully 
acquainted  witii  our  institutions  and  Government,  and  only  after 
an  alien  has  proved  that  he  has  no  ties  with  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, but  that  be  believes  that  this  is  a  Government  lor  all  the 
people,  without  discrimination  againsi:  any  race  or  creed,  should 
the  alien  be  given  the  boon  of  American  citizenship.  To  simply 
force  a  man  by  law  to  become  a  citizen  even  though  his  heart  does 
not  respond  to  the  principles  of  our  own  Government  will  do 
much  more  harm  than  good.  Let  us  clean  house  at  once  and  re- 
move disloyal  natviralized  citizens  from  our  rolls.  They  do  not 
deserve  a  place  in  Americ.a;  and  if  they  like  foreign  ideologies  so 
much,  nothing  should  prevent  them  from  leaving  this  country  and 
going  where  their  own  Ideologies  are  the  political  creed  of  that 
foreign  government.  There  will  be  many  among  us  who  will  wish 
them  good  riddance,  and  the  sooner  the  better. 

President  WUson  in  1914  said  that  no  one  can  be  an  American 
and  have  a  hyphen  attached  to  the  term  "American."  There  can 
be  no  German-Americans,  Irish -Americans,  or  other  hyphenated 
Americans.  One  is  either  an  American  or  he  Is  not.  Let  us  sepa- 
rate the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  the  sheep  from  the  goats.  There 
cannot  be  any  halfway  measures,  and  I  am  serving  warning  here 
and  now  that  when  Congress  opens,  either  for  a  special  session  or 
the  regular  session  next  January,  appropriate  legislation  will  be 
enacted  to  make  It  impossible  for  aliens  not  Imbued  with  our 
philosophy  of  government  to  masquerade  as  Americans — and  God 
knows  we  have  plenty  of  them  now. 

The  noose  is  tightening  about  Hitler's  cohorts  In  America.  In 
the  week  Just  passed  the  press  reported  the  stoning  of  Nazi  camps 
In  Pennsylvania  and  in  St.  Louis.  The  temper  of  the  American 
people  has  reached  a  boiling  point.  Pritz  Kuhn  and  his  bund 
have  reached  the  realization  that  their  operations  as  a  storm-troop 
unit  in  this  country  is  at  an  end.  So  wc  now  find  a  new  Nazi-in- 
spired Fascist  group  known  as  the  Christian  Mobilizers  and  the 
Nazi-inspired  Christian  Front.  The  German  bund  has  overrun 
these  hate  groups,  and  has  taken  over  all  the  key  positions.     As  a 
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rosult  f)f  nil  tho^o  act-lvltit^s  ■^'.-e  encriin+cr  riots  and  street-fighting 
scenes  in  and  about  the  city  of  New  York.  Street  speakers  cuached 
by  Nazi-tramed  pr'pag.inrii-ts  are  trying  night  after  night  to  caube 
serious  trouble  to  Liv.-abiding  citizens. 

These  Nazi  camps  mi'st  be  closed.  Fcrei'^n  uniforms  must  be 
banned.  These  alirn-in-pired  camps  have  been  the  training  ground 
for  many  former  members  of  the  so-called  Irish  republican  army. 
It  wa.s  one  of  these  wild  revolutionaries  who  made  tlie  statement  at 
a  closed  Fascist  meeting  that  "if  we  declare  war  on  Germany,  they 
wctUd  bcmb  New  York  City  the  same  way  they  bombed  London." 

J:\  times  like  the  pre.-ent  there  is  only  one  ideal  to  be  pursued  by 
all  of  our  people,  the  ideal  of  national  unity,  and  only  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  alien  propaganda  and  a  rrdedicatioa  of  our  people  to  the 
idrals  of  the  founders  of  our  Republic  can  \^e  become  again  a  Gov- 
ernm-T-t  "of.  for,  and  by  the  people,  dedicated  to  the  principles  of 
our  d  -mocracy  and  the  rights  of  all  men,  irrespective  of  race  or 
creed." 


Economic  Aspects  of  Gold  Payment  in  the  Cash-and- 

Carry  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FREDERICK  C.  SMITH 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  September  25,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cash-and-carry 
provision  of  the  proposed  legislation  no  doubt  will  involve 
widely  divergent  opinion  and  interpretation.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  particular  phase  of  the  matter — an  economic  con- 
sideration— to  which  I  wish  to  direct  the  attention  of  this 
Congress.  This  is  entirely  aside  from  any  effect  the  cash- 
and-carry  provision  might  have  in  either  keeping  us  out  of 
the  war  or  getting  us  into  the  war.  So  that  we  are  here  not 
concerned  with  any  effect  its  adoption  might  have  on  neu- 
trality, but  only  with  the  effect  it  would  have  upon  our 
economy. 

Many  people  are  inclined  to  visualize  the  transaction  as 
very  similar  to  a  person  entering  a  grocery  store,  selecting 
a  number  of  groceries,  paying  cash  for  them,  and  carrying 
them  home.  But  the  cash  and  carry  we  are  here  considering 
is  something  altogether  different.  It  is  not  as  simple  as  the 
cash  and  carry  of  groceries.  Indeed,  it  is  a  very  complex 
and  involved  proposal. 

There  are  only  three  possible  means  that  can  be  considered 
as  available  to  Prance  and  the  United  Kingdom  as  cash: 
1,  gold;  2,  holdings  of  American  investments  and  securities; 
3,  barter.  Since  the  last  can  be  of  little  use  in  time  of  war, 
only  the  first  two  need  be  considered.  Here,  however,  we 
shall  consider  only  the  first — gold. 

Figures  as  to  the  amount  of  gold  those  two  countries  have 
available  for  the  purchase  of  war  materials  vary  somewhat. 
Five  billion  dollars  is  given  by  several  authorities.  Higher 
figures,  up  to  $6,000,000,000,  are  given  by  a  competent  au- 
thority— Edward  J.  Howard,  editor,  Standard  Statistics  Co. 
The  United  Kingdom  produces  now  annually  about  $700,- 
000,000  of  gold.  We  are  perhaps  safe,  therefore,  in  assuming 
she  and  France  would  have  about  $6,000,000,000  available 
for  purchases  of  war  supplies  the  first  year. 

On  its  face  it  would  appear  that  if  we  received  gold  in 
payment  for  our  goods,  we  would  be  receiving  cash.  But  if 
the  word  "cash"  means  value  received,  which  no  doubt  we  aU 
believe  it  does  mean,  for  our  goods,  we  will  see  by  an  exam- 
ination of  the  transaction  involved  that  it  would  not  be  an 
actual  cash  transaction. 

Let  us  take  a  concrete  example.  Suppose  a  French  pur- 
chasing agent  arrives  in  New  York  with  a  million  dollars  in 
gold  with  which  he  wishes  to  buy  airplanes.  But  he  can- 
not pay  the  geld  to  the  manufacturers  of  planes.  He  de- 
posits it  in,  let  us  say,  the  Chase  National  Bank.  Here  the 
Federal  Treasury  steps  in  and  takes  full  title  to  the  million 
dollars  of  gold.  Then  the  Treasury  issues  gold  certificates  in 
the  amount  of  a  million  dollars  which  it  sends  to  its  agent, 


the  Federal  Reserve  bank,  for  the  account  of  the  Chase  Na- 
tional Bank.  Or  possibly  it  merely  credits  the  Federal  Re- 
serve bank  with  the  gold  certifitutes  for  the  account  of  the 
Chase  National  Bank.  In  turn,  the  Chase  National  Bank 
enters  upon  its  books  a  deposit  for  the  account  of  the  French 
agent.  The  steps  in  the  ti-an.--action  are  not  quite  as  simple 
as  this,  of  course.  Nevertheless  this  represents  the  ba::ic 
steps  in  the  gold-buying  operation. 

In  actual  practice,  the  Treasury  may  buy  the  gold  by  pay- 
ing for  It  out  of  the  general  fund.  But  by  a  bookkeeping 
device  this  transaction  is  transformed  into  the  one  described 
heretofore.  Oth(;rwi.^e  the  purchase  price  of  gold  would  be 
addt-d  to  the  national  debt,  which  is  not  the  case.  Against 
the  deposit  in  the  Chase  National  Bank  the  French  agent 
pays  out  checks  to  tJie  manufacturer  for  planes. 

To  the  average  person,  to  one  who  has  not  studied  the 
question,  this  is  likely  to  appear  as  a  perfectly  legitimate  and 
innocent  transaction.  The  manufacturer  would  receive  Ins 
pay  in  credits,  or  paper  money,  with  whicli  he  would  pay  for 
his  materials  and  labor.  It  is  only  when  we  consider  our 
present  abnormal  financial  and  monetary  condition  that  we 
realize  the  disastrous  consequences  which  must  certainly 
ensue  from  this  so  innocent  appearing  a  transaction. 

The  important  thing  to  be  observed  at  this  point  is  that  in 
this  transaction  the  gold  is  used,  not  as  currency,  but  wholly 
to  create  credit,  after  which  it  leaves  the  economy  entirely, 
to  be  buried  in  a  vault  where  it  is  as  dormant  and  useless  as 
it  was  before  it  was  mined  from  the  earth.  Not  only  is  the 
procedure  unorthodox,  but  anomalous  as  well.  There  is  no 
way  of  ever  canceling  this  credit  out  except  by  a  reverse 
process  in  the  transaction.  That  would  involve  great  difficul- 
ties, as  I  shall  later  show. 

How  much  of  this  credit  has  been  created  by  the  influx  of 
gold  into  this  country  since  the  gold-buying  program  began? 
How  much  of  this  credit  is  now  in  our  banking  system? 
Today  the  United  States  Treasury  has  about  $16,900,000,000 
in  gold,  or  in  the  neighborhood  of  65  percent  of  the  world's 
monetary  supply.  Of  this  immense  hoard  about  $9,000.- 
000,000  has  been  purchased  since  the  Government  bid  the 
price  up  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35.  Therefore,  the  amount 
of  credit  base  in  the  banking  system  created  by  the  Treasury's 
purcha.se  of  geld  at  $35  an  ounce  is  $9,000,000,000,  or  the 
same  amount  as  that  of  the  gold  purchased.  For  every  dollar 
of  gold  purchased  a  dollar  of  credit  base  is  created  and  added 
to  the  volume  of  credit  already  in  the  banking  system. 

Now  this  nine  billions  of  credit  base  has,  under  our  present 
banking  laws  and  practices,  a  potential  expansibility  up  to 
nearly  sixty  billions.  That  is,  this  nine  billions  of  credit 
permits  an  expansion  of  loans  up  to  nearly  $60,000,000,000. 

The  effect  of  dumping  this  vast  amount  of  gold  into  cur 
country  has  caused  a  swelling  of  available  bank  credit  to  dan- 
gerous proportions.  The  present  total  potential  credit- 
expansion  possibilities  are  more  than  $100,000,000,000. 

There  is  general  agreement  that  the  importation  of  this 
vast  amount  of  gold  has  created  a  precarious  situation  in  our 
credit  structure.  That  the  continual  addition  to  our  gold 
hoard  adds  seriously  to  the  danger  is  admitted  even  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  In  a  letter  to  Senator  "Wagner 
March  23,  1939.  he  said; 

It  Is  doubtless  true  that  we  have  more  gold  than  we  need  to  pro- 
vide a  specie  base  for  our  monetary  sy.stem.'  •  •  *  At  present, 
however,  gold  and  gold-certiQcato  holdings  are  so  far  in  excess  of 
those  legal  requirements  that  they  can  hardly  be  said  to  constitute 
a  protection  against  undue  expansion  of  our  currency  and  credit. 
We  now  have  enough  gold  to  permit  an  enormous  expansion  of  credit 
and  currency  even  after  generous  allowance  for  the  outflow  of  gold 
that  might  accompany  such  an  expansion." 

Howard  J.  Trueblood  in  an  article  entitled  "Gold :  An  Ameri- 
can Dilemma."  in  Foreign  Policy  Reports  of  September  1939, 
in  discussing  the  excess  of  gold  in  thi  United  States,  says: 

This  huge  Increase  Is  unwanted,  since  it  can  serve  no  useful  pur- 
pose to  the  United  States;  and  it  has  contributed  to  the  maldistrlbu- 
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tfpn  of  wc'-!'-!  rr-nrLnry  reserves.    Ilcncc  thi-^rc  .'s  gf?n.-ral  agreement 
that  our  c.Kcchs  stacks  are  at  lea.st  a  ijuisance  and  at  worst  a  tangible 
.     diai^'.r    to    our    mon<  tary    ai-.,d    credit    sliuciure.    owi^t'    to    Ihtir 
IrJlatlonary  potent'.Lilit;c.-. 

As  early  as  the  latter  part  of  1935  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the'-Federal  Reserve  System  recognized  the  potential  dan- 
ger in  the  large  volume  of  excess  reserves  that  was  being 
created  by  the  inflow  of  geld.  They  recognized  that  this  was 
adding  an  amount  of  ciedit  for  which  there  was  no  possible 
use  or  need  in  commerce,  industry,  or  agriculture.  They 
then  sought  to  obviate  the  danger  by  ra;sing  the  reserve 
requirements  of  member  banks,  and  so  reduce  the  excess. 
This  they  did  by  raising  the  reserve  requirements  50  percent, 
which  became  effective  the  15th  of  August  1936.  Reserve  re- 
Qviirements  of  member  banks  were  again  increased,  this  time 
by  33^3  percent,  to  take  effect  one-half  March  1,  1937,  and 
the  remaining  one-half  May  1,  1937. 

On  page  4  of  the  1937  Annual  Report  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  we  read: 

The  excers  reserws  of  about  81,500.000.000  which  would  be  c!lm- 
!raf"d  as  a  base  of  further  crec'it  expansion  by  an  incresise  of  33' 3 
p<'.'-cpnt  in  reserve  requir(^nient.«;  ccu!d.  therrfrre.  support  an  increase 
In  bank  depo.^its.  which,  if  it  occurred,  would  unquestionably  ccn- 
Btltute  a  credit  expansion  en  a  scale  injurious  to  the  Nation's 
economy. 

On  page  22  of  the  1938  report  appears  the  following: 

Member  banks  at  present  have  excess  reserves  of  >3, 600. 000. 000. 
•  •  •  The  use  of  the  available  means  of  absorbing  re-verves,  to 
the  extent  that  It  may  be  in  tho  public  interest  to  do  so.  would 
still  leave  the  banks  wiili  a  volume  of  excess  reserves  upon  which 
It  would  be  possible  for  an  Injurious  credit  expjaiision  to  develop. 

Njw,  consider  these  two  statements  in  connection  with  the 
fact  that  the  excess  member  bank  reserves  being  now  $5,280,- 
000.000,  permit  an  expansion  cf  deposit  liabilities,  or  credit, 
of  about  $35,000,000,000. 

No  doubt  steps  will  be  taken  in  the  near  future  to  again 
reduce  these  enormously  excessive  excess  reserves,  likely  by 
again  raicing  reserve  requirements.  The  great  influx  of  gold 
keeps  adding  to  our  dangerously  large  credit  base.  The  gold, 
after  serving  the  purpose  of  creating  the  credit,  is  buried  away 
in  the  earth,  where  it  lies  dormant.  Then,  to  keep  the  credit 
which  the  gold  set  up  from  producing  a  runaway  inflation,  it 
Is  impounded,  made  inactive,  by  the  device  of  raising  reserve 
requirements. 

As  is  well  knoT^'n,  the  Treasury  not  only  has  recognized  the 
latent  danger  the  large  addition  of  gold  is  producing  in  our 
credit  structure,  but  it  took  definite  steps  in  the  temporary 
policy  it  instituted  in  December  1936  of  "sterilizing"  newly 
bcught  gold  to  prevent  a  further  increase  of  the  credit  base. 
The  plan  was  to  pay  for  the  gold  with  funds  secured  by  the 
sale  of  Government  securities.  This  method  added  to  the 
Federal  debt  but  was  intended  to  keep  the  gold  from  adding 
more  credit  to  the  banking  system.  The  policy  was  short 
lived,  and  the  "sterilized"  gold  was  "desterilized." 

Suppose  the  $6,000,000,000  which  the  French  and  British 
have  to  buy  war  materials  were  added  to  our  present  store. 
That  would  increase  the  credit  base  in  the  banks  by  the  same 
amount  and  add  accordingly  to  our  present  credit  troubles. 

Obvioasly,  the  American  people  as  a  whole  caimot  get  cash, 
that  is  real  value,  by  exchanging  American  goods  for  some- 
thing that  is  altogether  useless  to  us.  is  in  fact  unlawful  fo- 
ils to  use.  must  be  buried  in  the  earth  to  remain  as  dormant 
as  before  it  was  mined,  cannot  be  used  as  security  for  any 
paper  currency,  but  yet  at  the  same  time,  because  of  the 
anomalous  mechanics  of  granting  o^-  creating  credits,  must 
enter  our  credit  structure  and  thus  aggravate  an  already 
dangerous  condition  and  threaten  still  further  the  safety  of 
our  financial  institution. 

To  those  who  might  say,  '"We  would  have  the  gold,  some- 
day It  could  be  sold  and  we  would  eventually  receive  the 
value  for  it."  we  can  only  reply  that  many  obstacles  will 
have  to  be  overcome  and  they  very  probably  will  prevent 
oiir  ever  receiving  full  value  for  it. 


1  Only  about  $5,000,000,000  of  gold  (gold  certificates)  are  used  as  a 
currency  base.  Only  about  $2,000,000,000  of  gold  (gold  certificates) 
are  required  by  law  as  reserves  for  this  currency. 
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Let  us  consider  some  of  these  obstacles.  By  arbitrarily 
bidding  up  %he  price  cf  gold  from  $20.67  an  ounce  to  $35.  the 
United  Stales  Treasury  has  created  an  artificial  market  for 
pcld,  increased  normal  production,  and  caused  a  maldistri- 
bution of  the  monetary  gold  supply  among  the  nations  of 
the  world.  The  result  has  been  to  effect  profound  changes 
in  their  currencies  and  credit  structures,  which  now  requu'e 
less  gold  than  formerly. 

Many  nations  have  become  dictatorships.  These  are  in  a 
position  to  force  their  peoples  to  use  flat  money,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  their  Internal  economy  is  concerned.  This  fact  is 
of  the  utmost  importance  to  a  full  comprehension  of  the 
probable  difficulties  that  will  confront  our  Nation  in  finally 
disposing  of  our  excess  store  of  gold. 

Tlie  many  altered  situations  in  the  different  nations,  of 
their  currencies  and  credit  arrangements,  caused  by  paucity 
of  gold,  which  in  some  measure  resulted  from  our  draining 
it  away,  tend  to  become  more  or  less  permanently  fixed. 

That  these  conditions  win  seriously  contract,  for  many 
years,  the  market  for  gold  can  hardly  be  questioned.  Indeed. 
whether  the  other  nations  might  dump  all  the  yellow  metal 
into  our  lap  and  then  go  off  gold  entirely,  is  no  longer  a 
question  for  mere  academic  discussion. 

Jules  I.  Bogen,  in  the  September  25,  1939,  Lssue  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Ccmmercial,  New  York,  says  on 
this  point: 

In  view  of  the  experience  over  a  number  of  3rears  of  the  countries 
in  the  sterling  area,  wluch  based  their  monetary  systeuis  upon  a 
currency  unit  divorced  from  gold,  further  demonet:zation  of  the 
yellow  metal  as  part  cf  the  postwar  monetary  arrangements  must 
be  reckoned  with  as  a  probability. 

Suppose  the  five  or  six  billions  of  gold  now  held  by  the 
French  and  British  Governments  were  added  to  our  store,  we 
would  then  have  at  least  $15,000,000,000  more  of  gold  than 
we  have  any  monetary  use  for.  If,  then,  at  some  future  time 
we  should  find  a  buyer  for  our  gold,  just  what  and  how  much 
would  we  receive  for  it? 

Obviously,  we  shall  have  to  accept  commodities  in  exchange 
for  our  gold.  What  commodities?  Competitive  commodities 
would  destroy  our  home  markets.  We  would  have  to  limit  our 
exchange  to  noncompetitive  articles.  Last  year  we  imported 
about  $700,000,000  worth  of  noncompetitive  merchandise.  At 
that  rate  it  would  require  about  30  years  to  realize  the  value 
from  our  gold.  Would  you  call  that  cash?  How  would  the 
purchase  of  this  merchandise  with  gold  affect  our  export 
trade?  Would  it  not  seriously  curtail  our  exports,  since  we 
now  exchange  them  for  noncompetitive  goods? 

Certain  it  is  that  if  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provision 
in  the  pending  measure  passes,  and  England  and  France  are 
permitted  to  dump  an  additional  five  or  six  bUlion  dollars  of 
gold  into  this  country  in  payment  of  war  supplies,  until  we 
can  resell  the  gold  abroad,  the  producers  of  the  United  States, 
our  own  laborers,  farmers,  and  the  rest,  as  a  whole,  must  bear 
every  cent  of  the  cost  of  those  war  supplies. 

We,  as  a  nation,  would  not  receive  any  cash,  real  value,  for 
cur  goods  until  the  gold  we  took  from  foreigners  could  be 
sold  b?.ck  to  foreigners.  Tliis  is  a  self-evident  truth.  The 
fable  of  the  miser  who  accumulated  gold  at  the  expense  of 
his  own  bodily  needs  to  the  place  where  he  starved  to  death 
illustrates  the  point.  Gold  itself  is  not  wealth,  but  only  a 
means  thereto. 

We  would  receive  real  cash  on  the  barrel  head,  not  when 
we  took  foreigners'  gold  for  our  goods  but  when  we  ex- 
changed that  gold  for  needed  foreign  produce.  We  would 
be  a  sanguine  people,  indeed,  if  we  believed  we  could  ever 
import  from  foreign  nations  as  much  needed  labor,  service, 
and  goods  for  these  billions  of  gold  as  we  would  give  for  them. 
The  gravest  responsibility  rests  upon  Congress  in  disposing 
of  this  problem.  Self-preservation  being  the  first  law  of 
nations,  as  it  is  of  individuals,  we  must  be  guided  primarily 
by  self-interest.  The  profound  adverse  eflfects  further  addi- 
tions to  our  gold  store  must  have  upon  our  economy  demands 
that  we  act  Immediately  to  prevent  any  further  injury  to  It. 
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Above  all.  In  our  deliberations,  let  us  remember  that  it  is 
the  interests  of  the  common  man  that  are  most  vitally 
affected.  It  is  he  who  must  bear  most  of  the  burden  of  any 
\<Tong  action  we  may  take. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^IARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    CLYDE  L    HERRING,  OF  IOWA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  addre.'^s  delivered  over  the 
Columbia  Broadcasting  System  last  Friday  evening  by  the 
Senator  from  Iowa   [Mr.  HekringI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  b2 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  the  minds  and  hearts  of  all  Americans,  from  the  Prrsid^nt 
and  the  Members  of  Congress  to  the  millions  of  people  .sciittercd 
throughout  the  land,  there  is  but  one  thouE:ht,  one  purpose,  one 
determination.  It  is  to  keep  the  United  States  of  America  out 
of  war. 

There  exists  In  Washington  the  same  rictermlnaticn  to  keep  us 
out  of  this  war  that  exists  thrcugb.out  the  Nation 

The  problem  before  this  .session  of  the  Congress  is  to  enact  stirh 
laws  and  prescribe  such  conduct  on  the  part  of  America  as  will 
most  likely  prevent  our  becoming  involved  in  any  way. 

Tlie  difficulty  is  In  agreeing  upon  that  program  which  is  most 
certain  to  effect  the  result  which  everyone  so  earnestly  seeks. 

In  my  opinion,  the  proposal  of  the  Fcrei;;n  Rcla'ions  Com.mittce 
of  the  Senate,  in  which  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
concur,  enunciates  a  policy  which  we  .'Should  follow  as  mo.~t  cer- 
tain to  protect  the  United  States  of  America,  its  institutions,  and 
its  people.  I  am  therefore,  without  reservation,  supporang  the 
President  and  that  policy. 

The  legislation  reported  by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee and  approved  by  the  President  is  not  intencled  to  repeal 
the  present  neutrality  law  but  to  place  in  its  .'tead  a  law  bett(  r 
adapted  to  our  n?eds.  based  upon  y(  ars  of  e::pc"icnce  with  tl~.e 
existmsr  statute,  during  which  its  salient  weaknesses  have  been 
made  obvious.  Its  purpose  is  to  reinforce  our  position  as  a  neutr;:l 
nation  and  make  more  certain  the  results  which  all  desire  to 
accomplLsh. 

There  is  considerable  confusion  as  to  the  pr^sjnt  N^titr^.lity  Ac*. 
It  should  be  clearly  understood  that  the  present  law  imposes  only 
a  limited  emba'-go  on  arms,  amniunition,  and  imiplcments  of  war. 
In  modern  warfare  other  materials  and  supplies  are  as  essential  as 
cannon.  Uiid.-r  existing  law  American  ships  laden  wiUi  foodstuffs. 
grains,  cotton,  minerals  of  all  kinds,  and  other  war  ;ui:plies  may 
travel  to  the  very  war  zones  themselves  and  there  make  delivery  to 
either  belligerent. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of  American  ships 
and  citizen.-  in  the  past  World  War  danger  zones  led  to  our  entrance 
into  that  confl'ct,  both  ships  and  citizens  having  fallen  victim  to 
submarine  warfare. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation,  designed  to  strengthen  our  neu- 
tral position,  this  invitation  to  war  will  be  eliminated,  because 
under  its  terms  no  American  ship  will  be  permitted  to  carry  war 
materials,  nor  will  American  citizens  be  permitted  to  enter  war 
zones  or  travel  upon  the  ships  of  other  nations  and  belligerents, 
except  that  they  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

The  only  previous  occasion  when  the  United  States  attem.pted  to 
enforce  an  embargo  was  in  1807  during  the  Napoleonic  war,  in  reply 
to  the  English  orders  in  council  and  to  the  Napoleonic  decrees, 
which  made  lawful  prizes  of  American  vessels  sailing  the  high  sexis. 
American  commerce  was  threatened  and  the  Congress  adopted  the 
embargo  as  a  preventive  meastire.  which  only  served  to  bring  dis- 
tress and  di.scontentment  at  home  and,  like  our  recent  experience 
with  prohibition,  resulted  In  repeal  because  it  came  to  be  regarded 
as  onerous  and  against  sound  public  policy. 

It  Is  urged  that  to  repeal  the  present  embargo  upon  the  limited 
list  of  war  materials  would  be  an  act  of  unneutrality  because  it 
would  definitely  favor  one  group  of  belligerents.  If  this  be  ad- 
mitted, then  it  must  be  equally  true  that  the  embargo  is  now 
aiding  another  group  of  belligerents.  It  is  not  enough  to  answer 
that  this  favoritism  Is  the  result  of  a  law  which  was  In  effect 
when  present  hrstilitics  started,  because  the  President  attempted. 
and  in  my  opinion  a  vast  majority  of  the  American  people  desired, 


repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  several  months  ago,  when  experi- 
ence had  taught  Its  ineffectiveness  and  unfairness. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  consider  first  neutral.ty  toward  the 
United  States,  and  speaking  for  myself.  I  am  prrfpctly  w  Mi?  g  to 
change  any  law  at  any  time,  which  in  the  Judtrment  of  a  majority 
of  the  Members  uf  Congre.'^s  will  promote  the  mtcic'  ts  and  protect 
the  peace  of  the  people  of  our  country  and  I  have  no  IntentiMn 
of  seeking  the  approval  of  any  foreign  power  before  declaring  my 
support  of  such  po'icy. 

Our  purpose  is  to  strengthen  cur  position  as  a  neutral,  not 
to  weaken  It.  We  do  not  propose  to  abandon  neutrality,  but  to 
make  it  more  easily  enforceable.  And  may  it  be  well  undrrstocd 
by  all  the  world,  we.  the  American  people,  support  the  Idral:--  of 
peace  cut  of  an  earnc  -t  belief  in  peace,  and  not  becau'^e  we  li;ive 
been  or  will  in  the  future  be  in  any  way  intimated  by  a  display  of 
arms,  or  reversion  to  the  persecutions  and  barbarities  of  tli.3 
Dark  Ages. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  the  American  people  live  penc^  rs 
well  as  profess  a  love  for  peaco  We  do  not  covet  the  territ(jry 
or  property  of  other  nations  We  are  opposed  to  imperiali-m  iii 
all  Its  forms,  subtle  or  aggressive.  But  we  shall  continue  to 
assert  cur  right  of  self-determinatiun  as  to  how  the  ends  of  peace 
may  best  be  served. 

Many  months  ago  the  President  called  attention  to  the  wisdom 
of  strengthening  our  neutral  position,  paniculaiiy  by  the  rrmr--.  .il 
of  the  embargo  provision,  which  he  deemed  harmful  Congress 
had  under  consid.'ration  at  time  of  adjournment  the  recommenda- 
tion^ which  he  and  Secretary  Hull  made  in  hi.s  fur;h»r  message 
to  Congress  on  July  14  Bocau  .e  hostilities  have  snice  broken  cut 
in  Eiirepe.  I'lid  bcfcre  the  Congrcs.s  had  acted  to  effect  the  change 
deemed  nerfc-ary  for  the  niaimenance  of  neutrality  and  j.ieace  are 
we  to  understand  that  the  Congre.'-s  should  not  b.''  permitted  to 
complete  the  important  service  reciutsted  by  the  Chief  Executive, 
and  which  the  exigencies  of  th'  situation  demand'' 

For  my  part  I  am  wholeheartedly  behind  the  President's  pro- 
gram to  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  I  shall  give  him  every  pciisible 
ass. stance. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  the  sole  concern  of  the  President,  the 
Memliers  of  Congress,  and  the  people  of  tlu.^,  Netion  is  the  n  a  nte- 
nanc:-  of  peace  We  desire  no  war  wi*h  a  foreign  power  We  are 
prepared  to  studiously  avoid  any  po.ss:bility  of  Ijeing  drawn  into 
the  present  war  or  future  wars  by  remaining  absolutely  neutral  in 
cur  internaticnal  relations. 

We  are  willing  to  go  far  beyond  rnv  of  our  predecessor^  In  the 
purstiit  of  our  determination  to  maintain  peace  hy  impoiim:  U]^(  n 
ourselves  restrictions  as  to  our  conduct,  which  is  without  precccitnt 
in  tlie  annals  of  this  c  r  any  other  nation. 

I-et  me  rrpat,  our  purpose  is  to  strengthen  ovir  pi^sltion  as  a 
neutral,  not  to  weaken  it  We  do  not  propose  aban'iouTient  of 
the  present  neutrality  law.  We  propose  to  put  a  better  law  i;i  its 
place. 

The  proposed  bill  provides  that  the  Ccngre:.s  a^  well  as  the 
I*re  ident  may  put  the  provisions  of  the  law  into  effect  ty 
declarinr  that  a  foreign  war  exists 

It  wcu-d  lift  the  present  embargo,  but  it  provldis  that  r.o 
American  vessel  may  lran^pLrt  touds  cr  p.-sseiigLro  to  i..iliu;i3 
at  war 

It  requi'-es  that  title  to  goods  shall  pa.ss  to  the  purchas-r  be- 
fore such  good :  leave  cur  shores 

It  propo.ses  to  \est  in  the  Piesidfnt  authority  to  d'firr  c^m'^.at 
areas,  which  w  <uld  be  forbidden  to  Ame  icc.n  c'.tii'.ons  i.nd  ..Irps 
of  American  registry 

A  nuiniticns  contrcl  board  would  be  established  chirged  with 
the  rf^sponsibility  of  keeping  a  complete  record  of  arms  exports 
and  to  render  a  report  thereon  to  the  Congress  srn.iannually. 
Thi^  legislation  docs  not  affect  the  Central  and  South  American 
republics 

B  'th  the  present  act  and  the  proposed  measure  forbid  the 
arming  of  merchant  vessels  and  prohibit  the  solicitation  of  futiria 
for  any  belligerent  government,  but  do  permit  sclicitaticn  of  funds 
for  the  support  of  the  Red  Cross  and  other  agencies  of  mercy 
en?a?ed  in  relieving  human  distress. 

Both  prevent  loans  to  belligerents,  and  goods  must  be  paid  for 
on  a  cash-and-carry  basis. 

Both  the  eld  law  and  the  proposed  bill  forbid  Americans  to 
travel  on  the  ships  of  belligerent  nations,  except  under  such  con- 
ditions as  the  President  may  prescribe. 

Contra'^t  the  self-imposed  res'rictlcns  upon  our  pergonal  liberty, 
and  custom,  with  the  age-old  practices  of  neutrals  under  Interna- 
tional law. 

Before  the  United  States  sought  a  better  way  of  remaininp  neu- 
tral, a  neutral  state  was  defined  merely  as  a  nation  which  declined 
to  take  sides.  Trade  with  belligerents  was  accepted  without  restric- 
tion and  with  only  such  interference  as  the  belligerent  country  on 
the  opposing  side  was  powerful  enough  to  inflict. 

Shipping,  seldom  a  pro.-perous  industry  in  peacetimes,  became  an 
Important  factor  in  the  national  economy,  and  international  trade 
was  most  earnestly  sought. 

Citizens  traveled  at  will  throughout  the  world,  and  a*  least  one 
great  empire  built  much  of  its  prestige  on  the  fact  that  the  flag 
followed  the  citizen  wherever  he  might  go  and  stood  prepared  to 
defend  him  and  his  rights  against  such  aggressors  as  he  might 
encounter. 

Commencing  with  cur  original  experiment  in  19'^  j  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  since  has  been  to  find  a  constantly  Improved 
method  for  handling  international  relations  under  definite  law. 
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The  pre.eent  neutrality  law  which  the  Congress  seeks  to  improve 
bv  substitution  was  not  an  inspirfKl  Instrument  but  a  comnromise 
piece  of  legislation,  even  as  the  pending  measure  will  be  Kuijject  to 
ch m'-TG  by  amendment.  As  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  repeatedly 
during  recrin  years.  It  is  hiRhiy  improbable  that  the  Congress  can 
ad(  pt  a  neutrality  lav/  sufficiently  narrow  to  be  effective  and  suffi- 
ciently broad  'o  he  safe,  covering  a  period  of  years  In  advance,  the 
ccndrions  and  circumstances  of  which  are  unknown  to  us  at  the 
prrsent  time  and  which  may  be  wholly  unlike  we  new  envision. 

No  one  among  ui?  is  so  nll-wlse  and  all-powerful  as  to  be  able  to 
sav  with  certahity,  "This  is  the  way."  We  can  only  be  guided  by 
ou-  be-t  Judgment  and  earnest  conviction  and  hope  that  we  have 
determ.lned  wisi  ly  as  well  as  honestly  the  policy  by  which  we  shall 
continue  to  govern  our  neutrality  In  this  grave  world  crisis. 

Tliere  is  and  there  will  continue  to  be,  in  countries  where  free- 
dom of  expression  Is  permitted,  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  method 
In  achieving  any  desired  result. 

And  there  !.«;  a  growing  concern  that  present  tendenci'>s  through- 
out thf  world  may  lead  to  a  point  where  America  will  bp  the  only 
country  remaining  where  f-uch  freedom  of  expression  Is  enjoyed. 

In  my  office  In  the  past  10  days  we  have  received  thousands  of 
letters  and  telegrams,  the  plea  in  each  being  "Keep  us  out  of  war." 

Individual  citizens  differ  in  the  r*-commendations  which  they 
make,  but  they  Join  as  one  voice  In  Insisting  that  everything  possible 
bo  done  to  prevent  our  being  drawn  into  the  confllcton  the  side  of 
any  belligerent. 

These  communications  are  welcomed  and  thev  are  very  helpful  In 
enabling  us  to  ascertain  tlie  senMments  of  our  people. 

I  have  before  me  a  Isrge  number  of  messages  from  citizens  of  Iowa 
expressing  their  views  and  urging  me  to  act  accordingly.  I  believe 
In  free  and  full  debate  of  the  various  proposals,  which  I  know  will 
be  given  evpry  possible  consideration  by  the  Congress. 

If  we  believe  In  democracy,  we  must  respect  the  right  of  the 
Individual  to  be  hpard.  but  after  mature  deliberation  and  a  Judg- 
ment iB  reached  by  a  majority  of  those  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  determining  a  policy,  we  should  without  reservation  sup- 
port that  policy,  until  such  time  as  experience  will  have  taught  tts 
that  further  changes  arc  both  desirable  and  necessary. 

Such  was  the  reasoning  employed  In  supporting  amendments  to 
the  present  neutrality  law.  Not  until  it  had  been  thoroughly  tested 
and  eufflclent  time  had  elapsed  to  reveal  Its  Inadequacies  was  an 
effort  made  to  substitute  a  better  neutrality  measure. 

Realizing  the  impossibility  of  regtilatlng  well  the  world  without 
first  regulating  well  our  own  lives,  the  United  States  of  America 
accepted  the  doctrine  that  we  should  have  friendly  relations  with  all 
nations  and  entangling  alliances  with  none;  that  we  should  assume 
responsibility,  moral  and  physical,  to  protect  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere from  the  imperialistic  designs  of  any  European  power  We 
have  assiduously  cultivated  the  habit  of  minding  our  own  business, 
letting  the  rest  of  the  world  know  that  we  recognized  our  sphere  of 
Influence  as  that  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  an  influence  exerclaed 
on  behalf  of  peace,  not  conquest,  and  leaving  to  Europe  and  Asia  the 
settling  of  disputes  as  to  the  Eastern  Hemisphere. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  safegtiards  contained  In  this  well- 
established  policy,  and  the  promise  of  peace  contained  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation  wliich  the  Congress  Is  now  giving  consideration,  I, 
for  one.  favor  a  continuance  of  the  policy  to  build  up  our  Navy,  air 
force,  and  Army  as  measures  to  protect  and  defend  the  two  best 
allies  we  have — the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceana. 


Proposed  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  L.  McNARY 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAFT,  OF  OHIO,  AT  VIENNA,  ILL. 


Mr.  McNARY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  impressive  addiess  delivered 
by  the  Senator  fi-om  Ohio  LMr.  Taft]  at  Vienna,  111.,  on  last 
Saturday  evening. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Republicans,  everywhere  tliroughout  the  United  States 
Republican  enthusiasm  is  rising.  In  the  East,  in  the  Central  West, 
on  the  Pacific  coast,  the  Republican  meetings  are  crowded;  the 
Republicans  are  confident  and  determined  that  the  people  In  1940 
will  demand  a  change  in  national  policy,  and  many  Democrats, 
even  In  Washington,  agree  with  them. 


The  reasons  for  this  change  in  public  sentiment  are  obvious. 
After  six  and   one-half  years  of  New    Deal  experimentation,   after 
demanding  and  securing  more  arbitrary  power  than  any  govern- 
ment has  ever  enjoyed,   the  New  Deal   has   failed   in   its   declared 
purposes.     It    premised    prosperity    and    employment.     More    than 
lO.COO  000  men  are  still  un'-mploycd.     The  national  income,  which 
approximated  $80,000,000,000  in  1928.  Is  still  only  sixtv-five  billion 
although  there  are  10.000.000  mere  people  among  whom  to  divide 
this   reduced    mcom.e.     No   wonder    times   are    hard.     It    promised 
higher  prices  for  the  farmer,  and.  until  the  war  boom,  prices  of 
farm   products   were   generally  lower  than   they  were   0  years   agc^ 
in  September  1933,  before  any  of  the  farm-control  measures  wer? 
inaugurated. 

Instead  of  curing  our  problems,  the  New  Deal  has  produced  grave 
threats  against  the  freedom  and  the  stability  of  our  pseople.  In  its 
craving  for  power  to  carry  out  its  planned  economy,  it  has  tried  to 
subject  the  courts  and  the  Oangress  to  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the 
President.  It  has  threatened  to  swamp  local  self-government  and 
personal  liberty  by  all-inclusive  grants  of  power  to  Washington.  It 
has  increased  the  national  debt  by  more  than  «20,000,000,000,  and 
is  incurring  deficits  at  the  rate  of  $4,000,000,000  a  year,  an  insane 
policy  which  can  only  lead  to  national  bankruptcy.  Inflation,  and 
the  utter  destruction  of  the  American  system  of  thrift,  todustry, 
and  free  enterprise. 

Instead  of  prosperity  it  has  produced  depreSBlon  by  Imposing  an 
Intolerable  weight  of  regulation  and  taxation  on  private  industry 
and  on  those  who  might  enter  and  extend  private  industry  and 
increase  employment.  Even  the  humanitarian  and  reform 
measures,  like  relief,  social  security,  housing,  security  control,  and 
collective  bargaining  for  labor,  have  been  so  recklessly  and  un- 
wisely administered  as  to  defeat  their  own  purposes.  It  is  not 
strange  that  the  American  people  have  tiirned  from  the  "brain 
trtist"  quacks  and  arc  searching  for  a  better  doctor.  It  is  not 
strange  that  every  Repubhcan  leader  is  confident  of  Republican 
success  on  the  basis  of  the  domestic  situation. 

But  to  some  extent  today  attention  has  been  diverted  from 
domestic  policy.  All  America  Is  shocked  at  the  catastrophe  In 
Europe.  In  spite  of  all  our  hopes.  E^^rope  has  been  phinged  into 
a  war  which  threatens  civilization  Itself.  Undoubtedly  the  people 
of  this  country  are  tremendously  interested  in  the  war  problemj, 
but  I  do  not  think  they  are  going  to  let  any  war  Issues  change 
their  fixed  opinion  that  the  New  Deal  domestic  policies  are  a. 
failiu-e.  If  economic  condition*  imjjrove  by  the  artificial  stimulus 
of  war.  It  Is  still  perfectly  clear  that  they  did  not  improve  through 
any  New  Deal  wisdom.  War  cannot  cazu;eal  the  dangers  and  col- 
lapse of  New  E>eal  policies. 

Furthermore,  it  is  Just  as  Important  for  the  Republicans  to  point 
out  the  danger  of  New  Deal  fallacies,  and  to  offer  their  own  con- 
structive alternative  policies  as  it  ever  was  before.  In  fact  It  is 
Just  a  Uttle  more  important.  While  the  people's  attenUon  'is  di- 
verted, and  tislng  the  war  Itself  as  an  excuse,  we  will  doubtless 
see  the  inner  circle  of  the  New  Deal  proposing  more  Gtovernm*-nt 
dictation  of  business  and  individuals  and  more  and  better  deficits. 
A  fight  in  Congress  must  be  carried  on,  as  it  was  carried  on  In 
the  session  this  year,  to  prevent  the  extension  of  reckless  spending 
and  regulation  of  everybody,  tintil  they  can  be  reversed  In  1940 
The  newspapers  and  the  radio  can  serve  a  real  public  purpose  by 
giving  at  least  equal  prominence  to  domestic  questions  as  to 
those  of  the  European  war.  Unless  we  are  ourselves  involved  in 
the  war,  domestic  policies  are  going  to  have  more  to  do  with  the 
future  welfare  of  otu-  people  than  the  result  of  Eiu-opean  battles 

I  find  a  few  Republican  leaders  discouraged  by  the  rise  of  these 
new  issues  of  foreign  policy.  There  Is  no  reason  for  such  dis- 
couragement, provided  the  Republican  foreign  policy  is  based  on 
the  same  sound  Americanism  as  its  domestic  policy.  The  welfare 
of  this  country  and  its  people  depends  on  keeping  out  of  the 
European  war.  and  the  people  are  determined  that  we  shall  do  so. 
On  that  issue  the  Republicans  occupy  the  strong  position.  They 
aie  the  peace  party. 

It  is -true  that  the  President  today  has  expressed  his  determina- 
tion to  keep  America  out  of  war  and  that  his  actions  and  recom- 
mendations up  to  this  time  look  in  that  direction.  But  the 
Democratic  Party  has  a  bad  record.  President  Wilson  was  reelected 
in  1916  on  the  boast  that  he  had  kept  us  out  of  war,  and  we  were 
In  war  almost  as  soon  as  he  took  oflBce  for  a  second  term.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt,  In  his  Chicago  i^eech,  expressed  the  opinion  that 
we  should,  by  economic  embargoes,  quarantine  those  countries 
which  we  Judged  to  be  aggressors.  In  his  opening  address  to  Con- 
gress In  January  of  this  year,  he  proposed  "many  methods  short 
of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  effective  than  mere  words"  to  pro- 
tect religion,  democracy,  and  good  faith  among  nations.  He  ap- 
proved, last  spring,  a  Washington  Post  editorial  advocating  Inter- 
ference In  European  quarrels.  He  is  a  recent  and  a  half -converted 
convert  to  the  cause  of  peace.  If  the  people  of  this  country  wish 
to  remain  in  peace  after  1940,  they  had  better  trust  the  adminis- 
tration of  their  foreign  pohcy  to  the  Republicans. 

Today  tlie  American  people  are  overwhelmingly  In  favor  of 
keeping  out  of  war.  But  even  today  there  are  many  people  who, 
at  heart,  do  not  sympathize  with  that  position.  Furthermore,  the 
American  people  are  an  emotional  people.  A  tremendous  war 
spirit  was  aroused  In  1917  by  the  sinking  of  American  ships  and 
the  drowning  of  American  citizens.  We  went  to  war  in  1898 
because  a  friendly  people  were  oppressed  by  cruel  dictators.  No 
one  can  be  sure  what  waves  of  feeling  may  sweep  over  the  country 
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If  American  ships  are  sunk  or  Innocent  civilians  and  noncom- 
batauts  ?laiighrered  without  mercy.  Many  of  those  who  shout  for 
peace  today  may  shout  for  war  tomorrow.  And  so  now  is  the 
time  to  make  ccrtaui  that  our  present  feeling  is  ba'^cd  on  reason 
and  not  solely  on  prejudice.  What  pos.sible  arguments  can  be 
made  for  our  entrance  into  the  war  at  any  time? 

War  IS  .^.o  horrible  today  that  the  reasons  acainst  It  are  obvious 
to  all.  The  Eiamour  and  romance  of  an  earUer  day.  always  largely 
imasrinary.  hive  been  cnmpletrly  destroyed  by  the  methods  used  In 
the  World  War.  Instruments  of  destruction  threat*:'!!  the  entire 
clviiiration  built  up  in  Europe  through  thousands  of  years,  with 
all  its  hi.storical  landmarks,  and  all  it.s  institiiticns  and  accomplish- 
ment.* for  iniprovir-t,'  the  welfare  of  mankind.  No  man  wants  to 
spend  months  or  yea.'s  in  the  trenches  himself.  Every  parent  dreads 
the  day  his  sons  may  sail  away  to  war. 

But  it  is  said  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  We  can  stay  out  if  we  are 
determined,  and  rv'm.ain  determined,  to  do  to.  We  have  staved  out 
of  many  Eu'-opean  wars.  If  we  admit  that  we  cannot  stay  out.  we 
will  be  peipL-tually  Involved  in  war.  because  in  Europe  races  are  so 
mingled  that  no  one  can  even  draw  boundaries  v.ithout  leaving 
mincrities  which  are  a  perpetual  source  of  fricion.  There  hav>^ 
been  wars  fcr  thou.sands  of  years,  and  there  will  be  wars  for  years 
to  ccne  Of  course  we  can  stay  out.  Holland  and  S%v;tzerlanri  and 
Scanduiavia  stayed  out  cf  the  World  War,  aUhous?h  they  were  in 
the  very  midst  of  it.  We  have  an  Lsolat-^d  locnticn,  and  it  is  still 
isolated  in  spite  of  all  the  improvements  on  .sea  and  in  the  air.  I 
find  tiiat  many  people  who  say  that  we  cannot  stay  out,  at  the 
bottom  of  their  hearts  do  not  wish  to  stay  out.  Then-s  is  a  de- 
featist attitude  and  certainly  no  argument  for  not  trying  to  stay 
out 

Secondly,  it  has  be^n  v.-ldely  argued  that  we  should  enter  the 
war  to  defen.d  drmocracics  agains'  dictatorships.  The  President's 
own  expr,'  sions  huve  indicated  this  belief  m  tlie  past.  No  one  can 
syn-.p\thize  more  than  I  do  with  the  success  of  democratic  govern- 
ment^s  against  dictatorships.  No  one  desires  more  strr 'igly  than  I 
the  de  truetion  of  Hitlcrism  and  Stalinism,  but  I  quesiion  whether 
d:ctato"ships  are  neces  arily  destroyed  by  war.  The  purpose  of  tl.e 
World  War  was  to  save  democracy,  but  it  actually  rfsulted  in  the 
destruction  of  mere  democracies  and  the  creation  of  more  dictator- 
ships than  the  world  has  seen  for  many  years  Nothint^  is  so  de- 
structive of  forms  of  government,  particularly  forms  of  democratic 
government,  as  war.  We  may  go  In  to  save  England  and  France,  and 
find  that  when  the  war  ends  their  governments  are  either  Ccni- 
muniSL  or  Fascist. 

Our  going  to  war  would  be  more  likely  to  destroy  American 
democracy  than  to  destroy  German  dictatorship.  Congress  would 
be  f.o  Kied  by  a  large  number  of  measures  designed  to  have  the 
Government  take  o\cr  business  and  regulate  every  detail  of  private 
and  commercial  life.  Tlie  President  already  has  statutory  power 
to  take  over  th3  railroads  and  manufacturing  plants  in  ca'^e  of 
war,  and  the  radi(;s  and  public  utihtje-  in  case  of  threatened  war. 
I  have  little  doubt  that  he  would  exercise  most  of  these  powers. 
We  have  been  warned  by  Mr,  Joiinon,  the  Assistant  S^cr^-tary  of 
War.  that  private  busine.vs  would  be  regulated  in  ev;  ry  detail  by 
the  Government.  Con-scription  of  wealth  .seems  a  reas-.rable  ac- 
companiment of  conscription  of  men.  but  if  carried  cut  in  a  New 
Deal  spirit  it  will  result  in  the  complete  socialization  of  all  pro^j- 
erty.  We  went  far  down  tliat  road  in  the  World  War.  By  an 
earnest  effort,  normal  conditions  were  restored  after  the  war,  but 
I  doubt  whether  today  we  would  ever  see  again  real  local  .self- 
government  in  the  United  States,  or  real  operation  of  private  enter- 
prise. We  mi?ht  retain  the  form-  of  democracy,  but  we  will  be 
likely  to  find  our.selvts  with  an  absolu-e'y  arbitrary  governmfnt  in 
Washmiiton.  and  a  plebiscite  every  4  years  to  determine  who  shall 
control  It  A  government  by  plebiscite  either  is  not.  or  will  not  iuug 
rem.a-n,  a  democratic  form  cf  government. 

I  believe  we  will  do  the  cau^e  of  d'^m:3cracy  much  m.ore  good 
If  we  maintain  our  neiitrality.  and  .show  that  a  great  nation  can 
get  through  a  crisis  of  this  kind  without  abandoning  democratic 
prlnc'ples.  We  cannot  interfere  with  other  fornis  of  government. 
We  can  only  assist  democracy  by  '-howing  the  people  nf  the  world 
that  it  is  more  likely  to  bring  pei.ce  and  happiness  to  its  citizens 
than  any  other  form  of  govcrnmen'-.  In  thiu  manner  it  spread  all 
over  the  world  in  the  nineteenth  century  and  will  triumph  aga.n. 

The  third  argument  that  we  .^hculd  enver  the  war  i.3  based  on 
the  theory  that  if  Prance  and  England  are  defeated,  we  will  be 
overwhelmed  by  Germany,  This  view  is  v.idely  held,  and  it  will 
be  more  strongly  pushed  if  England  and  France  are  losing.  I  do 
not  claim  that  a  world  dominated  by  Hitler  and  Stalin  would  be  a 
pleasant  world  to  live  in.  But  terrible  as  conditions  miijht  be,  I 
do  not  see  why  they  would  threaten  the  safety  cf  thi>  United 
States  If.  by  some  remote  possibility,  Hitler  could  overwhelm 
England  and  France,  it  would  not  relieve  him  from  the  complica- 
tions of  European  policy,  England  and  France  defeated  Germany, 
but  Germany  has  been  a  thorn  in  their  side  for  20  years.  No  race 
and  no  dictator  has  ever  dominated  Europe  for  long.  NMiy  Hitler 
shou'd  choose  to  add  to  his  European  troubles  by  attacking  the 
strongest  nation  in  the  world  is  hard  to  see.  He  would  gain  noth- 
ing by  such  an  attack  on  this  country,  because  he  would  already 
have  available,  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  raw  materials  and  colonies 
Germanv  has  sought.  I  cannot  even  see  any  reason  why  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world  wotild  not  con- 
tinue in  about  the  same  volume  as  before. 


But.  above  all,  the  best  military  authorities  tell  us  that  we  can 
defend  North  America  and  the  Caribljean  Sea  south  of  us,  if  we 
maintain  an  adequate  navy  and  an  attendant  air  fnrce.  Today 
we  have  the  best  navy  m  the  world,  and  it  is  essential  that  we 
keep  It  of  a  size  and  condition  sutlicicnt  to  a.-.surc  our  safety  wl;h- 
out  war.  The  Republicans  certainly  have  appnned  all  the  lu- 
cre.ises  in  naval   appropriations. 

In  short,  the  horrors  cf  a  niodern  European  war  are  so  great. 
Its  futility  is  so  evident.  Its  eflect  en  prosperity  and  happine;.s  and 
democratic  government  itself  so  destructive  that  any  altertiative 
seems  to  be  preferable  except  the  subjection  of  this  coun'ry  to 
phy-ical  attack  or  the  lo.-s  of  its  freed  'm. 

The  Republican  Party  is  for  pc.;ce  and  will  be  the  peace  party 
In  1940  What  is  the  Ijest  policy  to  k»tp  us  out  of  war.'  In  the 
fust  place,  v.e  must  learn  to  distinguish  propaganda  in  whatever 
guise  It  comes  and  try  to  sift  the  truth  from  the  vast  ocean  of 
reports  A  fal-e  idea  cf  cndiUcns  may  result  fn^m  the  best- 
intenticned  reporters  with  strong  induidual  prtjudiccs  as  much 
as  from  deliberate  false  statements, 

I  believe  that  the  adoption  of  the  cash-and-carry  system  is 
more  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war  than  aiiy  other  proposal  which 
has  been  made.  We  bicame  involved  m  the  Wcrld  War  beeau-^e 
the  American  people  were  outraged  at  the  sinking  of  American 
ships  and  the  drowning  cf  American  citizi-ns.  Some  people  se<  m 
to  think  that  the  arms  embargo  will  prevent  llie  repeti'ion  of 
such  incidrnts,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  realize  that  undei-  the 
present  law  everything  except  the  vesy  limited  cla.'i.>.ncatioa 
■'arms  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  may  be  shipped  to 
Europe  and  is  being  shipped  to  Europe  in  American  ships,  in- 
cluding castings,  steel,  and  machine  tools  witli  whidi  to  make 
guns;  and  alcohol,  cotton  and  cellulose,  with  which  to  make  am- 
munition In  fact,  even  if  the  arms  embargo  is  repealed,  arm.s, 
ammutution.  and  implements  of  war  would  never  be  more  than 
a  small  proportion  of  total  shipments.  In  the  World  W.ir.  prior 
to  our  entry  in  1917,  th?y  only  amounted  to  13  pec  nt,  while  other 
goods  and  materials  amounted  to  87  percent.  Tlie  Germau.i  rocg- 
nize  no  distinction  Ix^tween  arms  ;'.iid  other  Cfiuraband.  and 
almost  the  whole  87  pi'rcent  is  contraband  Finnish  ships  car- 
rying only  lumber  were  sunk  last  week,  American  ship.^  today 
are  likely  to  be  sunk  at  any  moment.  You  may  have  noticed 
last  week  that  when  the  Ccniragroua  was  torpedoed  an  American 
freighter  was  right  there,  picking  up  the  survivors  Under  the 
cash-and-carry  system  American  ships  would  be  excluded  from,  the 
war  zone,  and  the  chance  of  incidents  leading  to  war  tremendously 
reduced 

The  President  has  said  that  l.e  could  obtai.i  this  result  by  pro- 
claiming that  American  ships  would  travel  at  their  own  risk  To 
my  mmd,  this  does  not  satHfy  the  requirements.  Tlie  Am  rican 
people  may  be  as  much  aroused  by  the  unjust  torpedoing  of  Amer- 
ican ships  traveling  at  their  own  risk  as  any  other  kind  of  Amer- 
ican ship.     There  should  be  a  legislative  prohibition  of  such  travel. 

Under  the  present  law,  '^redit  for  all  goods  can  be  and  is  being 
advanced  to  British  and  French  firms  If  we  iierniit  the  steady 
gr  'Wth  of  such  credits,  we  build  up  a  large  number  of  people  in 
this  country  financially  Intere-ted  in  the  success  of  England  and 
p'rance  i;nd  likely  to  aid  any  prep..randa  for  us  to  enter  the  war  If 
c;v-h  m.ust  be  paid  for  all  goods  shipped,  then  even  a  manufacturer 
of  arms  has  no  financial  interest  m  tiie  success  (,f  either  side. 
Asain  the  President  suggests  that  by  proclam.ition  he  can  relieve 
the  UniteJ  Sta'es  of  responsibility  for  collecting  ."^uch  cr^-dits.  But 
thii  IS  not  enough;  we  want  to  avoid  the  interest  winch  may  lead 
to  war.  Fu'thermore.  experience  has  =hrwn  that  crerlits  advanced 
to  warring  countries  may  be  very  dilTlcult  to  collect.  They  also 
incre'^so  Ird'^finitely  the  artific'al  and  inflated  prosperity  brought 
about  to  some  extent  even  by  ca'sh  purchases  We  will  have  a  hard 
enrugh  time  adju'^ting  ourselves  to  the  economic  reaction  at  the 
end  of  th^  war  withnit  making  that  reaction  much  worse  tlirough 
th"'  lo".n;n'T^  of  money  ab'"oad.  Such  loaning  during  and  nftcr  the 
World  War  tremendously  Increased  the  severity  of  the  1929 
depression. 

Provided  that  a  strict  cash-and-carry  plan  is  adopted.  I  believe 
the  arms  em'.;argo  should  be  repealed  Many  i>ocple  seem  to  think 
that  this  means  a  departure  from  neutrality.  I  do  not  agree,  and 
I  may  ^:,y  that  I  stated  my  position  on  this  question  on  April  2.5  of 
this  vear  over  a  Nation-wide  radio  hook-up  long  before  the  Presi- 
dent made  any  recommendations  to  Congress.  The  most  neutral 
position  we  can  take,  in  my  opinion,  is  to  say  to  all  nations,  "We  will 
sell  yju  whatever  we  have  if  you  pay  cash  and  c:.rry  away  your 
pvirc"ha.=;es  in  ships  which  you  supply."  No  one  has  ever  claimed 
before  that  an  arms  embargo  is  necessary  to  neutrality.  We  have 
boen  neutral  in  countless  wars  without  any  arms  embargo. 

I  get  a  good  many  lettf-rs  which  indicate  that  the  writers  think 
someone  is  trying  to  repeal  the  Neutrality  Act.  No  such  proposal 
has  been  presented  to  Congress,  and  the  cash-and-carry  amend- 
m.ents.  with  repeal  of  the  arms  embrirgo.  increa.'^e  our  neutrality. 
An  arms  embargo  has  always  seemed  to  me  unwise,  and  unfair 
as  between  other  nations.  It  directly  discriminates  in  favor  of 
those  nations  which  build  up  their  military  establishment  In 
peacetime  so  that  they  are  not  dependent  on  imports.  It  dis- 
criminates against  weak  and  peaceful  nations  which  have  not  in- 
crea.sed  their  own  munition  plants.  It  discriminates  in  favor  of 
land  powers  against  sea  powers.  It  deprives  England  and  France 
of    one    of    the   natural    strengths    of    their    position.    They    have 
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many  natural  weaknes.ses.  For  Instance,  Germany  can  go  to 
Russia  for  ammunition  and  supplies,  while  England  and  France 
cannot,  I  can  see  little  difference  between  shipping  arms  and 
shipping  the  machinery  and  material  with  which  arms  are  made; 
and  the  German  Government  takes  the  same  position  today,  I 
see  little  sense  In  a  law  which  prohibits  our  supplying  arms  to 
our  friendly  neighbor,  Canada,  on  the  north,  while  it  permits  the 
shipment  of  arms  to  our  neighbor.  Mexico,  on  the  south,  from 
which  assistance  Indirectly  can  easily  reach  Russia  and  Germany. 
I  see  little  sense  In  a  policy  which  permits  American  companies  to 
set  up  airplane  factories  in  Canada  and  deprive  American  workmen 
of  the  work  resulting  from  airplane  manufacture  in  the  United 
States. 

The  removal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  not  In  any  way  calculated  to 
Increase  the  chances  of  our  getting  Into  war.  The  Germans  are 
not  going  to  declare  war  on  us  simply  because  we  ship  finished 
arms  instead  of  materials.  Even  If  American  ships  were  permitted 
to  sail,  they  are  as  likely  to  torpedo  them  without  munitions  as 
with,  I  do  not  see  that  Hitler  has  any  cause  to  complain  merely 
because  the  law  is  repealed  now  instead  cf  before  the  war  began. 
The  proposal  to  change  the  law  was  pending  In  Congress  and 
openly  recommended  by  the  President  before  war  began.  I  have 
heard  some  people  say  that  if  we  sell  arms  to  Europe  those  arms 
will  therefore  be  followed  by  American  troops.  There  Is  no  reason 
or  logic  in  such  a  conclusion. 

As  to  the  bill  actually  presented  to  Congress,  I  have  some  criticism 
of  details.  I  believe  the  war  zone  should  be  declared  by  Congress 
in  the  first  instance:  that  a  war  zone  surrounding  all  Europe  might 
well  be  substituted  for  the  prohibition  against  shipment  to  belliger- 
ent countries.  I  believe  private  credits  should  be  covered  as  well  as 
credits  to  governments.  I  believe  that  the  provision  permitting 
90-day  credits  should  be  eliminated  Cash  and  carry  means  cash, 
and  not  90-day  credits.  I  am  opposed  to  giving  the  President  any 
discretion  which  will  enable  him  to  favor  one  warring  nation  over 
another,  and  thereby  abandon  neutrality.  The  arms  embargo 
should  be  repealed  only  If  the  cash-and-carry  plan  is  written  into 
the  law. 

The  President  may  at  some  time  recommend  a  course  unfair  to 
one  combatant  nation  as  against  others,  but  his  present  recom- 
mendations are  entirely  consistent  with  neutrality  and  increase  the 
chance  cf  our  keeping  out  of  war.  It  is  important  that  the  Re- 
publican Party,  if  it  is  to  maintain  Its  {xisition  cf  authority  with 
the  people,  shall  not  cry  "wolf!"  until  there  is  a  wolf. 

There  are  some  who  say  that  politics  should  stop  at  the  water's 
edge  and  that  the  Nation  must  present  a  united  frcnt.  I  do  not  at 
all  agree  I  do  not  believe  that  any  position  of  the  Republican 
Party  should  be  dictated  by  partisanship,  whether  in  foreign  or 
domestic  policy  for  that  matter,  but  if  the  President  should  advo- 
cate a  policy,  for  instance,  which  leads  this  country  toward  war, 
I  would  feel  it  not  only  my  right  but  my  duty  to  opp>ose  it  as 
energetically,  and  as  publicly,  as  possible.  There  is  no  principle 
of  subjection  to  the  Executive  in  foreign  policy.  Only  Hitler  or 
Stalin  would  assert  it. 

The  Republican  Party  today  has  a  heavy  responsibility.  We 
should  all  analyze  every  proposal  that  is  made,  and  oppose  those 
which  tend  toward  war.  We  should  concern  ourselves  perpetually 
with  domestic  policy.  We  should  oppose  every  effort  to  use  the 
war  as  a  cover  for  extending  wasteful  expenditure  and  bureaucratic 
regxilation.  We  should  be  prepared  to  present  a  constructive  pro- 
gram to  restore  our  people  to  work,  to  maintain  otir  domestic  lib- 
erties, and  to  encourage  individual  initiative  and  build  up  private 
business  activity.  We  should  devise  policies  to  guard  against  arti- 
ficial expansion  and  speculation,  which  may  bring  on  another 
depression  with  its  hardship  and  suffering.  On  the  cotirse  which 
the  Republican  Party  pursues  depends  the  peace  and  happiness  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 


Exportation  of  War  Goods 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ROBERT  F.  WAGNER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  LOWELL  LIMPU3 


Mr.  WAGNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  hiave  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  article  written  by  the  distinguished  writer, 
Mr.  Lowell  Limpus,  entitled  "Arms  a  Fraction  of  War  Groods 
Exports."  The  article  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily  News 
of  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Dally  News] 

Arms  a  Fhaction  of  W^ar  Goods  Exports 

(By  Lowell  Limpus) 

Washington.  D.  C,  October  1. — Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the  things 
we  sold  the  Allies  before  we  got  into  the  last  World  War  aren't  on 
the  present  embargo  list. 

When  it  comes  to  stopping  the  exports  tised  by  warring  nations, 
experience  seems  to  indicate  that  the  Neutrality  Act  is  little  better 
than  a  giant  sieve.  It  simply  doesn't  touch  87  percent  of  the  sales 
we  made  in  1914-17. 

The  figures  are  explicit.  In  the  30  months  that  elapsed  between 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  and  the  time  we  broke  with  Germany,  we 
sold  the  Allies  $7,562,573,000  worth  of  supplies.  Tliey  constituted 
the  bulk  of  cur  export  trade. 

And  only  $960,390  000  of  that  total  represented  the  wartime  sale 
of  munitions,  firearms,  armor  plate,  and  other  Items  on  the  1939 
embargo  list. 

The  other  things  which  made  up   almost  nine-tenths  of  that 
total— Items  which  are  perfectly  legal  to  export  todav,  unhampered 
by   any   cash-and-carry   or   bring-your-own-rhlps   regulations— In- 
cluded vast  quantities  of  wheat,  meat,  cotton,  coal,  sugar,   wdod 
gasoline,  tires,  railroad  cars,  electrical  apparattis,  and  cigarettes. 

Of  course.  Uncle  Sam  might  have  sold  some  of  these  seemingly 
harmless  things  to  the  same  customers  if  there  hadn't  been  a  war 
But  It  is  clear  that  he  wotildn't  have  sold  nearly  so  much— net  by 
almost  $4,500,000,000  worth. 

Tlie  figures  are  clear  about  that,  too.  We  reach  them  by  com- 
paring our  normal,  peacetime  trade  for  the  30  months  preceding 
the  war  with  the  business  we  did  during  the  next  30  months, 

WAR  DOUBLED   TRADE 

During  the  30  months  ending  June  30,  1914.  we  sold  the  seven 
biggest  anied  customers  (who  were.  In  order,  England,  Canada 
France,  Italy.  Japan,  Australia,  and  Russia)  $3,226,934,000  worth  of 
goods.  And  during  the  next  30  months,  when  the  war  was  rag*n'^ 
we  sold  the  same  s-ven  customers  a  total  of  $7,562,573,000.  as  stated' 

That  certainly  looks  like  the  war  boom  netted  us  $4,335  639  000 

Now.  since  only  the  $960,390,000  was  spent  for  goods  listed  on  the 
present  embargo,  it  is  evident  that  munitions  constituted  oulv  22 
percent  of  the  total  increase  in  wartime  business. 

Only  one  sUght  adjustment  has  been  made.  We  figured  the 
increased  mtmitions  sales  at  $960,390,000,  after  deducting  an  item 
of  $76,103,000,  which  looks  like  the  normal,  peacetime  sales  of  steel 
plates,  etc.,  that  we  sold  in  the  30  months  before  the  war  broke 
out.    And  the  $960,390,000  was  the  remainder. 

GERMANY'S    TRADE    LOST 

That  munitions  business,  in  fact,  almost  balanced  the  amount  of 
ordinary  trade  with  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  Turkey,  and  Bul- 
garia which  we  lost  when  they  went  to  war.  For  the  30  peaceful 
months  that  trade  amounted  to  $897,754,000. 

The  30  months  of  peace  for  which  we  selected  statistics  extended 
from  January  1.  1912,  to  June  30,  1914,  Including  all  trade  up  to  the 
month  before  the  war  broke  out.  The  30  months  of  war  extended 
from  July  1,  1914,  to  January  1,  1917,  the  month  before  we  broke 
with  Germany.     They  give  us  this  picture: 

Peacetime  exports 

January-June    1912 $1,006,775  000 

To  June  30,  1913 2,170,319,000 

To  June  30,  1914 2.329,684,000 

Wartime  exports 

To  June  30,  1915 $2,716,178,000 

To  June  30,  1916 4,272  177  000 

To  Jan.  1,  1917 2.  970,  SSs!  000 

It  is  evident  that  our  entire  business  with  the  world  totaled 
$5,506,778,000  (of  which  $3,226,934,000  was  with  the  AUles)  for  the 
30  months  of  peace  and  that  for  the  30  months  of  war  it  rose  to 
$9,959,210,000  (of  which  $7,562,573,000  was  with  the  Allies) . 

If  we  figure  total  munitions  sales  to  the  world— the  amount  being 
$1,036,657,000 — it  becomes  evident  that  the  embargoed  articles  rep- 
resented only  10  percent  of  the  entire  world  business.  That  gives 
anybody  his  choice  of  three  percentages.  The  munitions  plus  other 
war  equipment  represented,  respectively,  22  percent  of  the  increase 
in  sales  to  the  Allies,  13  percent  of  the  total  sales  to  the  Allies 
10  percent  of  the  total  sales  to  the  world. 

That  isn't  a  lot  any  way  you  figure  it. 

Munitions  exports 


Commodity 


Peacetime  rxporti;  of 
muDitiuns 


Janu- 
ary- 
June  1912 


To  June 
30,  191  a 


To  June 
30,  l\)li 


Wartime  exports  of  munitions 


To  June 
30,  ]«15 


$1.  67«,  00(>  n.  971,  nOO  $,3,  442,  000  $9,  475,  OOO 


To  June 
3U,  1U16 


To  Jan,  1, 
iyi7 


FMrcarm? __.        ._, _ 

Bteel  plates,  etc...  11, 828,  ()00;23.«j7,(HI0  17.  055.  000  12,  .500,000    , ^,  „,„  „.^ 

Explosives 2,624,0001  5,  286,  OOCj  6,  271,  000  41,  476,  OWI  467,  081,000  402,' S-^s'uX) 

Planes  and  parts..  I        67,000J        81,000;      188,  OiW    1,640,000     7,000,000         046  000 


$lR.0fi,5.  000  130.  4,58,000 
2.5,020,000    20.373.000 


%  t 
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Our  export  trade  loith  the  World  War  nations  in  peace  and  vr-ar  hejo  re  1914  and  after 

THE   ALLIED   POWERS 


Nat  ion 

Toare 

Wir 

Jiinn>rv  June 
I'.UJ 

To  June  30,  1913  To  June  30,  lil4  To  Juue30. 1&15 

To  June  30,  1910 

To  Jan.  I.  1917 

Knelanii                                                - - 

$27'.i.  ^.^2,  uXI 
(C),  ,VW>,  IK^K) 
157,497,000 
11.3i12.0(Kl 
32,  4i'>.  (KK1 
2'i  vw;,  000 
2;}.  5<.i2, 1  IO(J 

$."192. 402,  nno 
142,  »y.H,iKH) 
397  42-1,  iKH) 
2«1.  32;.  IKK) 
".i.  r>M.  IKK) 
57,  597,  IKJO 
52,  340,  000 

$.i90,  3>v7,  000 
155,  ,".91,1KH) 
329,  7'il,IKlO 
31.252.  l«K) 
73.737,  (KK) 
51.  ll^7.  IMH) 
54  57s  000 

$011.79-».n00 

;{''.9,  .397,  iKM) 

300.  fiHK.  (KX) 

(iO.S27.IKK) 

lM.hl4.IKH) 

41,  517.  IKK) 

52,211,000 

$1.  .52'^.fA.).  COO 
r.2N,  ^'l.iKXl 
4'>  7V4.IKW 
SO".!.  SH5,  IKK) 
2'.9.  241).  IKK) 
7t   470.  iHKi 
74,  217,000 

$913.  .V/.,0!10 

Italy 
J;i)i;il! 

471,  272,  IKK) 
3'"V,44,(KW) 
2"»o,  173.  tyxj 
l""..  225.  ooO 

'I'l.  .'»n.  iK»i) 
4.1   142  IKh) 
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Gprnnny 

.\ii<tr::i  _ 
'I';rk.-y  _. 
Buit;ana. 


Jl.'l.  7'.»7,  IK10 

IH"  7.000 

1,  SUA,  IKK) 

!>7,ooo 


5;;t2H.  fi29.  aK) 

2:;.  Mp.'v,  (KK) 

3,  300.ofX) 

103.000 


f341,S75,  (KK1  I  Nocliiihlo 

22,  SoKmi  '  SeK'\^:^.\A^> 

3,  HI'S,  IKK)  '  N>^;llk;lti:8 

32<i,000  I  Met'lKlljle 


Repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY   HON.    ALFRED    E.    SMITH 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  last 
evening  by  the  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith  over  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  on  pending  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  cf  my  remarks,  l-r-t  me  first  say  that  I  do  not  knew 
cf  anybody  m  the  United  States  of  America  who  want.s  thi.s  coun- 
try to  go  TO  war.  CertauUy  I  do  not — tor  I  have  three  sons  of  the 
fitjhtmg  age;  the  oldest  of  them  is  already  in  the  Army  and  would 
be  among  the  rirst  to  leave  this  country  m  the  event  that  the 
United  States  was  brought  into  the  European  struggle. 

So,  therefore,  the  argument,  as  far  as  I  am  conceri;ed,  rtsolves 
Itself  into  this:  What  should  we  do  that  is  best  calculated  to  keep 
us  out  of  war?  In  the  discussion  cf  this  there  is  no  room  for 
perscnalities.  parties,  classes,  or  creeds — all  differences  m.ust  be 
wiped  out  in  this  hour  of  challenge.  Personal  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  common  gccd.  We  must  be  selfish,  not  for 
ourselves  but  for  the  whole  Nation. 

PR.^CTIC.M.ITIES    CITED 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  tough  political  schocl  where  facts  counted 
for  more  than  theories.  My  training  has  been  to  dir-tir.t'uish  be- 
tween high-sound:ntr  principles  and  actual  results  My  expeuen  e 
has  taught  me  not  to  ask,  "Has  it  a  lofty  purpose?"  but  tu  demand 
an  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  it  work?" 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  does  not  work.  The  theory  back  of  it 
seemed"  excellent.  The  principle  upon  which  it  rested  appeared 
sound  wh-m  the  act  was  passed.  In  the  abs.^nce  of  any  .severe  test. 
the  purpose  which  it  contemplated  could  not  have  been  surccsslully 
criticized.  Bu^  all  this  has  changed.  The  act  has  now  bt-en  tested. 
It  has  not  met  the  test  and  in  the  coming  state  of  wo.-ld  affairs  it 
can't  possibly  meet  the  even  more  drastic  strains  of  the  future.  It 
has  been  weighed  in  th"  balance  and  found  wanting. 

I  am  not  the  least  bit  interested  in  the  language  of  any  of  the 
acts  so  far  stiggested,  nor  for  that  matter  in  any  act  that  may  here- 
afterbe  suEgested,  as  to  its  details     What  I  am  interested  in,  how- 
ever, is  tha'^t  course  which  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us  from  being, 
drawn  into  the  European  war. 

FORGET    TECHNICALITIES 

This  is  no  time  for  technicalities.  We  should  have  a  prompt 
decision  by  Congress  on  the  merits.  I  don't  mean  to  disjourage 
debate.  There  is  a  real  question  to  be  argued.  What  I  do  advocate — ■ 
and  I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority  are  with  me — is  that  the 
debate  shall  be  on  the  real  issue  and  not  on  obscure  or  minor  con- 
siderations. Personally.  I  am  not  interested  m  th^'  argument  as  to 
whether  or  not  we  should  return  to  so-called  established  principles 
or  international  law.    I  am  not  a  student  of  law,  but  I  am  ready  to 


defend  the  propositions  that  there  is  no  respect  for  international  law 
at  this  time. 

Similarly.  I  take  no  stock  In  quibbling  over  roiL'-'titutinnal  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  'he  proposed  substitu'e  f i  r  the  prt  sent 
Neutrality  Act.  Apparently  th-re  are  some  li-arned  pcopli  who 
think  we  should  give  a  lot  of  time  to  a  disrus-ion  of  wh'Mher  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  Spates  permits  Congress  or  th'  Senate, 
as  well  a.«  the  President,  to  decide  that  a  foreign  war  exisT  What 
is  the  dlffei-ence?  The  President's  decision  wt.uld  be  based  rn  con- 
ferences with  congressional  leaders  anyway  and  -.vuld  be  subject  to 
re\'iew  by  Congress.  In  a  crisis  th"re  is  no  time  for  legalistic  hair- 
sphtimg  Let  Congress  go  .straight  to  the  real  is.^ue  and  let  Con- 
gress decide  It.  bec.ius".  after  all.  '"or.gr  ,>  speaks  for  all  'he  pp(  pie 
of  the  ci  un'ry;  'hat  Is  my  understanding  of  demovratie  representa- 
tive gcjvernment. 

QfOTES    ROnSEVFTT 

"Th'^  NitUrality  Act  as  It  stands  today  prevents  the  sale  to  a 
belligerent  nation  of  any  completed  implements  of  war  but  it 
allows  'h'  sale  of  many  types  of  uncompletec!  implements  of  war, 
as  well  as  all  kinds  of  general  materials  and  supplu's  " 

Th  se  words  are  taken  from  th"  .^p'-ech  of  the  Pre.sident  of  tha 
United  States  when  Congress  convened  last  week.  He  furth' r  says 
that  the  pr(  sent  law  allows  such  p-odurts  of  industry  and  agricul- 
ture to  be  taken  in  American  ship-  to  belluterent  nations,  and  he 
concludes  That  herein  lies  the  d'.  tiiute  danger  not  only  to  our  neu- 
trality but  to  our  peace.  I  am  unable  in  the  lieht  of  h'.story  to 
understand  how  that  statement  can  be  succes-sfully  disputed 

L?i  us  go  back  into  history.  Many  rea.sons  were  ad>-anccd  as 
the  cause  of  our  entt  ring  the  World  War  nearly  22  years  ago. 

No^^ody  can  truthfully  say  In  the  I'eht  of  hi.-.tory.  tli^t  Woodrow 
W'l-on  was  anxious  to  plunge  thi«  country  into  the  World  War. 
In  fact,  he  leaned  in  the  directly  opposite  way.  Lcns^  before  he 
called  upon  Congre-s  to  declare  war  atiainst  the  imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany  becati.se  of  the  .-inking  of  American  sli.ps.  there 
was  a  dict:nct  feeling  throU'^hout  the  country  that  we  should  go  to 
war  to  vindicate  the  dignity  and  the  majesty  ;ind  the  sovereignty 
of  this  great  Republic.  In  a  conversation  with  his  secretary  in 
1916.  aft'^r  a  stibmarine  had  sent  an  American  ^hip  to  the  bottom, 
he  said,  "I  will  not  be  rushed  into  war.  no  matter  if  every  list 
Congressman  and  Senators  stands  up  on  his  hind  legs  and  proclaims 
me  a  coward." 

TKCZ    SAME    SITUATION 

In  the  latter  p.irt  of  January  1917  Germany  announced  to  the 
United  States  that  she  was  going  to  begin  on  Febru.iry  1  unre- 
stricted subiiiarine  warfare  in  the  zone  around  the  British  Isles 
and  undertook  to  .specify  the  route  which  a  restricted  number  of 
Ami  riean  ships  miitht  t.ike  tSirough  this  i:one  When  the  .secreta-y 
to  the  Pre-ui-nt  brouirlit  that  A-^sociated  Press  bulletin  to  the 
White  Hou.se  and  showed  it  to  the  President  he  said,  "This  m.t  an.5 
war.  The  bre.tk  that  we  have  tried  so  hard  to  prevent  now  seems 
Inevitatle." 

Here  we  are  under  the  prc-ent  Neutrality  Act.  facing  that  exact 
situation.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  allows  supplies  to  a  belligerent 
country  to  be  carried  in  American  ships;  supplies  which  will  bo 
needed  fi>r  tiie  prosecuticn  of  the  war.  although  not  named  m  tiie 
Niutrality  Act 

But  all  01  that  seems  to  be  beside  the  question  in  view  cf  tha 
attitude  of  tlie  German  Government  as  shewn  by  the  de^-truciit  n 
of  two  Swedish  steamships.  The  attitude  of  Berlin  to  the  sinking 
of  these  two  ships  clearly  indicatt^s  that  the  Cn  rmaii  Clovernnunt 
does  not  recognize  any  difference  between  the  goods  covered  by  tha 
American  embargo  and  the  goods  that  are  not  covered  by  the 
embargo. 

That  means  that  anything  delivered  to  belligerent  nations  in 
Aznerican  ships  puts  the  ship  in  danger  of  destruction  and  means 
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the  loss  of  the  lives  of  American  seamen.  I  believe  that  we  should 
prevent  the  trunsp'.rtat mn  in  Aracilcan  ships  of  any  goods  of  any 
kind,  vur  good-  ^r  (/hir  ^.e/ ds,  contrai\i..d  or  nonronnaband  or 
any  passengers  to  the  warri:  g  riatuns.  It  is  undonbtpriiy  the 
ab'^enee  of  such  a  law  in  10. 7  thnt  brourht  us  into  the  Wcrld  War. 
Tnerc  is  only  one  wav  cf  avf  iding  a  repptitlon  of  this  experience 
and  that  Is  by  keep  ng  American  ships  and  American  passengers 
out  cf  trade  with  belhgfrenis. 

nr:rTNiTioM  "the  ettck" 
The  dis'inction  between  contrabLnd  and  ncncontraband.  war 
rmit;;;al  and  nonwnr  material  is  cssen'aally  the  bunk.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  f.ict,  the  Swed.su  boats  were  carrjmg  lumber,  and  that  was 
declared  to  be  contraband  rf  v.ar  because  it  is  used  for  shoring  in 
Coal  mines  which  pic.iuce  luf  1  ncccs.sary  for  the  production  cf  war 
materials.  As  I  have  said,  in  this  war  the  Gcnnan.3  have  already 
declared  there  is  no  such  distinction  as  far  as  they  arc  concerned. 
They  take  the  position— if  I  read  the  papers  aright — that  everything 
routed  to  the  British  Isles  is  contraband  of  war  and  they  put  it 
up(  n  the  ground  that  no  belligerent  can  afford  to  buy  an\  thing 
at  the  present  time  that  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosecu- 
tion of  the  war. 

In  view  of  this  and  In  the  light  of  the  German  attitude  to  the 
sinking  of  the  Swedish  ships,  those  who  oppose  amendment  to 
the  jirosent  Neutrality  Act  are  compelled  to  take  the  position — ^Ict 
them  sink  the  ships.  Tho.se  who  desire  the  Neutrality  Act  amended 
take  the  position  that  we  will  not  let  the  ships  go  where  they  can 
be  sunk. 

The  Bible  speaks  of  beating  swords  Into  plowshares.  By  the  same 
token  plowshares  can  be  beaten  back  into  swords.  Armies  travel 
on  their  feet  and  on  their  stomachs,  and  therefore  shoes  and  food 
can  be  regarded  as  war  material  and  contraband. 

Under  these  circumstances  we  should  keep  American  ships  and 
American  passengers  out  of  the  export  business  and  let  the  pur- 
chasers come  and  get  what  they  need  by  paying  cash  and  carrying 
It  away  in  their  own  ships. 

I  read  by  the  papers  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
deluged  with  letters,  the  purpose  cf  which  is  to  convince  them  that 
we  should  keep  out  of  the  war.  Right.  The  news  article  said  that 
most  of  the  letters  come  from  people  who  do  not  desire  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Neutrality  Act.  That  Is  probably  because  they  do  not 
understand  it.  I  would  suggest  that  tho.-e  who  believe,  after  a 
study,  that  amendment  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  the  war 
Bhculd  also  write  to  their  representatives  in  Congress. 

Therefore.  I  repeat,  the  question  before  Congress  is  which  of  the 
two  measures  is  be^t  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  war — the  present 
Neutrality  Act  or  the  amendments  suggested  by  the  President, 

It  is  because  I  firmly  believe  In  my  heart  and  soul  that  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  President  are  best  calculated  to  save 
us  from  the  scenes  that  we  witnessed  !n  1917  when  our  American 
boys  were  starting  for  France  that  I  am  at  this  microphone  tonight 
appealing  to  tlic  American  people  to  stand  solidly  behind  the  Presi- 
dent because  he  is  so  clearly  right,  so  obviously  on  the  side  of 
common  sense  and  sound  Judgment  of  patriotism  that  only  those 
who  lack  an  understanding  of  the  issue  will  oppose  him  I  urge 
this  with  nil  th"  sincerity  I  possess,  with  the  profound  conviction 
that  I  speak  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  which  we  all  love  so  much 
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Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  recently  de- 
livered by  the  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  on  the 
general  subject  of  neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  Europe  is  again  in  the  midst  of  war.  The 
President  of  the  United  States  has  issued  proclamations  to  the 
ellect  that  in  this  war  this  Nation  shall  stand  neutral.  But  we  all 
realize  that  laws  and  statutes  and  proclamations  are  not  and  will 
not  be  sufficient  to  maintain  successfully  a  policy  of  neutrality. 
Only  the  united  will  of  the  people  can  accomplish  this  difHcult  task. 
It  IS  highly  proper  therefore  that  we  openly  and  frankly  discuss  all 
phases  of  this  question  which  bears,  and  will  bear,  so  heavily- upon 
the  great  body  of  the  people.  I  want  to  associate  myself  tonight 
with  all  those  who  believe  we  can  and  ought  to  remain  neutral.    I 


want  to  resolve  with  you  that  we  will  in  good  faith  put  forth  oxir 
best  thoughts  and  ouy  best  efforts  to  accomplish  that  great  aim. 

If  we  can  succeed  as  a  people,  especially  In  the  midst  of  condi- 
tions such  as  they  now  are.  in  establishing  here  upon  this  western 
continent  a  great  neutral  power— a  power  standing  not  for  force 
not  for  cruelty  and  injustice,  but  for  peace,  for  fair  dealing  among 
nations,  for  reason  and  Justice— we  will  not  only  have  added  honor 
to  our  own  Nation,  happiness  to  our  own  people,  but  we  will  have 
rendered  to  ail  nations  and  all  peoples  a  service  far  greater  than  it 
will  ever  be  possible  for  us  to  render  bv  Joining  anv  nation  or 
nations  in  carrying  on  war.  Force  is  gradually  undermining  and 
cestrcymg  freedom  everywhere.  If  we  are  not  going  to  wholly  sur- 
render to  a  world  governed  by  force,  then  we  must  establish  some- 
wnere  a  great  power  which  speaks  for  and  represents  in  act  and  deed 
the  things  which  make  for  reason  and  justice.  Wliatever  may  be 
the  discouragements,  and  however  great  may  be  the  obstacles 
thiown  in  our  way,  let  us  make  the  effort,  let  us  unite  behind  a 
poucy  which,  if  carried  through  In  good  faith  upon  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  with  effectiveness  upon  the  part  of  the  people. 
will  not  only  shelter  our  homes  from  mass  murder,  our  people  from 
poverty  and  premature  graves,  but  will  also  go  far  toward  guarantee- 
uig  anew  the  blessing  of  free  institutions.  It  is  an  effort  worthy 
of  a  great  and  free  people.  ' 

We  are  met  on  the  threshold  of  all  debate,  of  aU  consideration, 
of  this  subject  of  neutrality  with  thfe  statement  often  delivered 
and  with  an  air  of  finality  that  we  cannot  be  neutral,  that  Europe 
is  now  so  near  to  the  United  States,  owing  to  modem  inventions 
and  the  mingling  of  business  affairs,  that  neutrality  is  impractica- 
ble. If  not  impossible.  This  seems  to  me  a  spineless  doctrine  It 
is  not  the  doctrine  Inherited  from  our  forbears.  If  true  we 
would  be  the  most  ill-fated  nation  on  the  earth  instead  of  being 
as  we  had  long  supposed,  the  most  favorably  circumstanced  of 
any,  or  all,  nations. 

How  near  was  Europe,  how  smotheringlv  close,  was  the  Euro- 
pean system  when  Washington  announced  his  policy  of  neutrality 
and  published  it  to  an  astonished  and  enraged  Europe"*  He 
thought  neutrality  both  wise  and  practicable;  in  fact,  he  believed 
that  such  a  policy  was  Indispensable  to  a  free  America  Yes- 
how  close  was  Europe  to  the  United  States  at  that  time?  The 
United  States  was  really  looked  upon  by  European  powers  as  a 
part  of  the  European  system.  Brazil  at  that  time  belonged  to 
Portugal.  Practically,  if  not  all,  the  balance  of  South  America 
was  owned  or  controlled  by  the  Spanish  crown.  The  West  Indies 
belonged  to  England,  France,  and  Spain  combined  European 
countries  owned  or  controlled  Central  America,  Mexico  also  what 
was  later  known  as  Texas.  Arizona,  California,  Florida.  Louisiana 
New  Mexico,  and  Alaska.  In  fact,  this  continent  might  be  said 
to  have  been  at  this  time  geographically  a  European  controlled 
continent.  Our  entire  northern  frontier  was  heavily  garrisoned 
by  European  regtilars.  The  Indians  were  being  used  by  Euro- 
pean powers  to  harass  our  people  and  all  Europe  mocked  at  the 
idea  that  this  young  Republic  would  long  remain  an  independent 
government.  We  were  In  actual  contact,  physical,  political  and 
spiritual — if  I  may  use  such  a  term  In  this  connection — every  day 
cf  cur  lives  with  Europe  and  affected  likewise  daily  by  the  domi- 
nation of  the  European  system.  But  Washington  said  we  will  be 
neutral  as  to  these  Etiropean  conflicts.  And  had  he  not  so  de- 
clared and  made  good,  does  anyone  doubt  the  devastating  effect 
upon  freedom,  upon  liberty,  upon  this  Republic? 

But  we  have  no  alternative,  it  is  in  effect  declared  after  these 
150  years  of  self-government,  we  must  go  in  in  scm.e  way  or  other 
into  all  these  controversies,  broils,  and  wars  of  Europe.  It  is  useless 
we  are  told,  to  try  to  avoid  this  fate.  Though  these  wars  are  not 
our  wars,  though  they  are  wars  brought  on  through  the  manipula- 
tion and  unconscionable  schemes  of  rem.orseless  rulers,  though  their 
national  policies  are  not  cur  poUcles.  though  their  crimes  are  not 
our  crimes,  still,  we  have  no  alternative,  so  it  Is  urged,  but  to  sacri- 
fice the  wealth,  the  homes,  the  savings,  and  the  lives  of  our  own 
people  v.'henever  the  conflicts  arise.  Although  our  people  have 
sought  peace  and  now  seek  peace,  still  we  must  make  war  because 
European  governments  maintain  an  eternal  saturnalia  of  human 
sacrifices.  Though  the  law  of  our  land  banishes  racial  and  reli- 
gious persecution  from  our  common  country,  still,  because  Europe 
is  "near,"  we  must  Join  in  the  racial  and  religious  conflicts  and 
sacrifice  our  people  over  conditions  which  our  forbears  long  since 
rejected.  Though  we  seek  no  people's  territory,  nevertheless  be- 
cause Europe  Is  "near,"  we  must  sacrifice  the  savings  of  our  people 
and  the  sons  of  our  mothers  in  this  endless  imperialistic  strife 
Though  we  would  take  no  part  of  the  loot  which  was  divided  up  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War.  we  are  now  called  upon  to  make  sure 
the  title  to  a  vast  amount  of  this  loot.  What  a  fateful  doctrine  to 
propose !  Let  us  renounce  it  and  make  the  effort  at  least  to  establish 
freedom  from  the  European  system. 

But  friends,  the  problem  of  maintaining  neutrality  under  pres- 
ent conditions  lies  closer  home.  Let's  go  direct  to  its  discussion. 
It  Is  presented  by  this  proposal  to  repeal  the  Arms  Embargo  Act 
To  those  who  are  advocating  repeal.  I  submit  this  question:  Is  It 
not  your  main  purpose  In  securing  repeal  to  enable  us  to  furnish 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  one  group  of  nations 
and  to  deny  them  to  another  group  of  nations,  which  groups  are 
now  in  mortal  combat?  Is  not  this  laying  the  foundation  for 
intervention — in  fact,  is  it  not  intervention — in  the  present  Euro- 
pean war?  Is  it  not  your  purpose  to  take  sides  through  the  au- 
thority which  will  be  available  when  the  embargo  law  is  repealed? 
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And  If  the  purpose  of  repeal  Is  to  do  these  things,  and  we  do  them, 
is  not  neutrality  broken  down,  destroyed,  and  are  we  not  thence- 
forth by  every  riile  of  international  law.  by  e%-cry  dictate  of  common 
sen.-e  and  common  hcncsty.  parties  to  a  European  conflict?  I 
further  --.ubmit  to  those  wlio  hear  me:  Do  you  thmlv  the  tune  has 
come  when  fcr  reasons  of  humanity,  or  of  national  defcn.se.  we 
should  take  our  place  in  another  European  war?  I  feel  we  are 
really  considering  in  this  debate  the  broad  question  of  whether 
we  are  justified  as  a  people  in  intervening  in  this  conflict  and  m^ct 
the  is.=>ues  as  they  are  bcir.g  presented  upon  the  battlefleUls  of 
Europe,  for  we  cannot  escape  that  destmation  if  we  move  along  the 
lines  now  proposed. 

Let  me  review  a  brief  and  recent  piece  of  history.  Fear  years  ago 
there  began  an  earnest  discussion  in  this  country  of  the  subject 
cf  neutrality.  It  was  taken  up  in  Congress  and  fu'.ly  debated. 
Every  phase  of  it  was  presented.  It  was  discussed  in  the  open 
arenas  of  the  Nation.  Learned  men  in  ail  walks  of  life  brought 
their  contribution  to  the  consideration  of  the  subject.  Our  people 
wanted,  above  all  things,  to  cut  out  the  sale  of  arms  to  warrir.g 
nations.     It  was  felt  it  would  help  to  keep  us  out  of  foreign  wars. 

Finally,  in  1937,  we  passed  a  law  which  prohibited  the  sale  of 
arms,  munitions,  and  the  implements  of  war  to  any  nation  or 
nations  engaged  in  war.  This  law  met  the  approval  of  both  Houses 
of  Congress  almost  unanimously.  It  met  the  approval  of  the 
executive  department.  It  met  the  approval  overwhelmingly  of  the 
great  majority  of  the  American  people.  At  the  time  thi.'^  law  was 
passed  and  this  policy  of  neutrality  established  there  was  no  war 
of  any  moment  anywhere.  Germany  and  Britain  were  upon  com- 
paratively friendly  terms.  Both  as  a  matter  of  morals  and  as  a 
matter  of  international  law.  as  a  sovereign  right,  we  had  the  un- 
doubted right  to  establish  this  policy  of  declining  the  sale  of  arms, 
munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  any  nation  engaged  in  war. 
It  is  now  proposed  to  repeal  entirely  tlils  provision  of  the  law. 
It  is  proposed  to  repeal  it  to  enable  this  Government  to  furnish 
arms  to  one  side  and  to  withhold  them  from  the  other.  The  pro- 
posal for  repeal  is  based  upon  the  program  of  taking  sides  in  the 
furni-^hing  of  arms.  Undoubtedly,  as  I  say,  we  had  a  right  to 
pass  the  law,  and  undoubtedly  we  have  a  right  to  repeal  the  law 
But  when  we  couple  the  repeal  with  the  announced  and  declared 
program  cf  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  to  one  side  and  with- 
holding them  from  the  other,  such  program  will  unquestionably 
constitute  intervention  in  the  present   conflict  in  Europe. 

It  may  be  said  to  repeal  the  law  is  not  unneutral.  I  think 
under  the  circumstances  it  is.  However,  let's  not  discuss  techni- 
calities. But  when  it  is  said  to  me  as  a  Senator:  I  want  you  to 
carry  through  a  program,  the  first  step  of  which  is  repeal,  the 
second  step  of  which  is  the  furnishing  of  arms  and  mtinitions  to 
one  side,  openly,  persistently,  and  continually  declared,  then  I  know 
I  am  voting  for  intervention.  I  am  helping  to  take  this  Nation  Into 
a  European  war,  I  cannot  hide  behind  the  fact  that  they  are  two 
different  acts,  because  both  are  a  part  of  one  plan  and  that  plan 
includes  the  furnishing  of  arms  which  is  beyond  question  interven- 
tion. All  anyone  need  to  do  to  know  that  this  is  the  real,  the  con- 
trolling purpose  of  repeal  is  to  read  the  literature  on  repeal  down 
to  the  last  48  hours. 

The  talk  here  in  Washington  is  no  longer  that  of  merely  furnish- 
ing arm-s.  It  is  said  we  must  prepare  to  fight.  One  of  my  colleagues. 
a  most  able  and  sincere  Senator,  declared  a  few  nights  ago  publicly: 
"Let  us  give  up  this  'dream  of  impartiality.'  therefore,  of  neutrality. 
It  is  better."  said  he,  "to  take  sides  and  fight."  He  was  speaking 
out  boldly  what  is  now  heard  from  the  same  sources  from  which 
came  the  agitation  of  furnishing  arms.  And  if  in  a  few  months  we 
can  tear  up  the  law  which  a  nation  almost  universally  approved, 
how  long  do  you  think  it  will  take  to  put  across  the  proposition 
of  sending  our  young  men  into  the  trenches  once  we  have  inter- 
vened? They  may  say  to  me:  You  cannot  be  sure  that  Intervention 
will  send  our  young  men  to  Europe.  Of  course,  I  cannot  be  sure, 
but  I  cannot  be  sure  that  it  will  not.  I  say  that  would  be  the  logic 
of  the  movement.  But  suppose  I  cannot  be  sure.  I  ask:  Why  risk 
It?  Why  trifle  with  foreign  wars?  'Why  bring  the  American  boys 
to  the  precipice  where  any  Incident  of  war  may  kick  them  over? 

The  plan  now  presented  by  the  advocates  of  repeal  is  that  the 
democracies  of  Europe  are  imperiled,  that  we  must  go  to  their  rescue, 
that  civilization  is  threatened,  that  we  cannot  Ignore  the  problem 
presented.  Bxit.  if  the  war  continues  and  the  imperiling  of  democ- 
racies and  the  threatening  of  civilization  Increase,  what  can  we  say, 
having  once  put  our  hand  to  the  plow?  Will  we  turn  our  backs 
upon  the  whole  situation?  I  repeat,  as  I  stated  a  moment  ago,  what 
we  are  really  considering  these  days  is  the  broad  question:  Has  the 
time  come  when  the  United  States  must  take  a  part  In  this  European 
conflict?  Why  deceive  ourselves  as  to  what  will  happen  once  we 
enter  the  conflict?  Why  shut  ovu"  eyes  to  the  inevitable  consequences 
which  must  flow? 

The  time  will  not  permit  a  detailed  discussion  of  what  Is  known 
as  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  It  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  these 
who  want  our  arms  and  munitions  or  raw  material  shall  come  and 
get  them,  pay  cash,  and  carry  them  away.  Bvit.  while  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss It  in  detail,  I  want  to  take  time  to  say  that  this  plan  does  not 
change  the  situation,  as  I  understand  it,  with  reference  to  neutrality. 
Th?  cash-and-carry  plan  repeals  the  embargo  law  and  enables  our 
Government  to  direct  the  arms  and  munitions  to  one  side  and  with- 
hold them  from  the  other.  Whatever  merits  or  demerits  this  plan 
may  have,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  to  bear,  only  most  indirectly,  upon 
the  question  which  I  have  sought  to  have  you  consider  this  evening. 

I  am  concerned  at  this  time  with  one  proposition,  that  of  avoiding 
any  act  or  acts  which  will  embroil  us  in  a  European  war.    I  do  not 


believe  the  rash-and-rarry  plan  has  any  considerable  bearing  upon 
that  point,  and  I  shall  therefore  content  myself  with  this  brief 
reference 

triends.  I  know  how  deep-s'-ated  Is  the  feohm;  In  this  country 
again.=t  certain,  cre^d.-s  ar.d  Icieol'Uie.s  TMevaihng  in  Europe  I 
liave  hiid  ample  proof  of  this  feeh.nn  m  lec  iit  weeks.  I  would  not 
want  any  cf  our  people  tu  think  less  of  these  creeds  and  ideologies 
than  they  do. 

Here  let  me  di^rcps  a  moment  A  newspaper  friend  called  m.9 
.'^hortly  before  1  came  to  this  room  and  suggcsred  tins  sentence  I 
have  just  read  might  be  .'-u'^ceptible  to  miscnnstruction,  that  per- 
haps I  should  have  us-d  the  word  "more'  rather  than  the  word 
"les.-;"  Pirhaps  .so.  What  I  meant  to  siiy  was  that  I  would  not 
want  anyone  in  this  country  to  abhor  these  creeds  and  Ideologies 
less  than  they  now  do  They  are  m  conflict  with  every  tenet  and 
teaching  of  our  American  civilization.  But  it  Ls  not  hatred  of 
another  country  but  lu\e  of  our  own  which  makes  for  wisdom  and 
Justice  in  the  formation  of  national  policies. 

We  shotild  not  forget  at  this  time  tliat  ihe  world  is  still  In 
turmoil  and  millions  of  men  and  women  are  in  misery  and  want 
because  of  a  treaty  which  was  written  in  hate  and  bitterness  20 
years  ago  I  do  not  want  myself  to  be  ccnfu.'-ed  as  to  a  right  ccur.se 
to  pursue  in  the  interests  of  our  own  pe'iple  becau.se  of  my  feeling 
toward  creeds  and  governments  of  which,  as  a  practical  matter, 
we  must  take  notice. 

What  we  are  all  interested  in  Is,  what  course  will  most  likely  bring 
peace  to  the  United  States  and  contentment  and  happiness  to  the 
American  people.  Where  the  welfare  of  an  entire  Nation  and  the 
health  and  the  lives  of  the  people  are  involved,  we  can  afford  to 
be  patient,  to  be  tolerant,  and,  at  the  same  time,  determined  in 
our  effort  to  find  the  right  way.  The  democratic  processes  should 
at  all   tim,es   t>e   kept    intact. 

Free  speech,  free  press,  uncontrolled  consideration  In  debate  are 
essential  to  rlKht  conclusions  and  sound  Judgments  in  a  democracy. 
We  can  all  afford  to  trust  our  cau.se  to  the  democratic  processes, 
and.  when  the  final  Judgment  is  made  up  according  to  those  proc- 
esses, we  can  rest  in  the  belief  that  the  Judgment  will  be  a  wise 
judgment. 

Twenty  years  ago  we  went  Into  Europe  to  take  part  in  a  European 
war.  We  went  with  high  hopes  and.  in  my  opinion,  for  ample  cau.se. 
But  even  so.  how  futile  the  sacrifices  we  made.  Scarcely  had  the 
heroic  s'cry  of  our  soldiers  been  written  before  the  so-called  peace 
treaties  had  set  at  naught  the  principles  for  which  our  soldiers 
fought.  Every  move  in  that  direction,  therefore,  should  be  sub- 
jected to  the  test  of  the  best  thought  and  the  high  motives  of  the 
entire  American  people  If  the  worst  should  come,  and  for  any 
rea.son  we  should  be  involved  in  another  Europ<^an  struggle,  nothing 
should  be  taken  for  granted  as  to  why  the  sacrifice  must  be 
made. 

In  conclusion,  the  President  has  called  a  special  session  of  Con- 
gress for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  embargo  on  arms,  munitions, 
and  implement.=-.  of  war.  There  are  some  of  us  who  want  to  keep 
the  old  law — who  Insist  that  the  sale  of  arms  to  all  nations  engaged 
in  war  shall  continue  to  be  prohibited.  Tlie  only  question  in  con- 
troversy, the  only  matter  of  difference  that  I  know  of.  is  the  sole 
question  of  whether  we  shall  sell  arms  or  not  sell  arms.  We  see  that 
the  supporters  of  repeal  are  anxious  to  put  an  embargo  on  ships 
goin.g  to  war  zones,  on  loans  to  all  nations  engaged  In  war.  anxious  to 
prohibit  our  citizens  from  traveling  in  war  area..;  all  this  and  more 
is  to  be  done  in  the  name  of  neutrality  in  the  effort  to  keep  u..  out 
of  war.  We  most  heartily  stipport  this  entire  program  We  say, 
in  the  name  of  peace:  Do  the.se  things.  Maintain  neutrality  as  to 
all  the.se  matters.  But  we  observe  here  that  there  is  a  sudden  break 
in  the  embargo — the  most  threatening  and  disturbing  of  all  factors, 
the  most  calculated  to  get  us  Into  trouble — arms,  munitions,  and 
implements  of  war  are  to  be  let  through.  Embargo  is  not  to  apply. 
What  is  the  significance?  We  feel  sincerely  that  this  is  an  error. 
We  stand  where  we  stood  2  years  ago;  where  Conpre.ss  stood:  where 
the  Kxecutive  stood:  and  where  the  people  stood.  What  Is  the 
significance?  Why  prohibit  loans  in  the  name  of  peace  and  for 
the  protection  of  our  people  but  not  prohibit  arms?  Why  place 
an  embargo  on  all  these  other  things  mentioned  but  repeal  it  as  to 
arms?  That  is  the  sole  matter  of  controversy.  What  we  did 
2  years  ago  we  did  In  the  name  of  humanity,  in  the  name  of  peace, 
to  protect  our  homes,  our  .sons  and  daughters,  and  to  help  keep  us 
out  of  war.  Blame  us  not  therefore  if  we  are  slow  to  surrender  our 
convictions. 

What  we  who  oppose  repeal  are  contending  for  Is  now  the  law  of 
the  land.  It  has  been  and  is  being  enforced  under  the  proclamation 
of  the  President.  No  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  are 
being  sold.  In  what  possible  way  can  the  United  States  be  benefited 
by  permitting  the  sale?  Who  is  it  that  is  to  be  benefited?  In  what 
respect  is  this  country  threatened  by  reason  of  the  fact  no  sale  of 
arms  is  being  made.  In  what  respect  are  the  safety  and  security 
of  the  people  imperiled?  This  is  the  sole  matter  of  controversy. 
We  urge  that  the  same  rule,  the  same  principle,  be  applied  to  the 
most  deadly  of  disturbers — arms — along  with  the  other  things  pro- 
hibited. 

This,  as  you  see  and  have  well  realized,  is  a  problem  which  con- 
cerns every  home,  every  family,  and  every  citizen  under  the  flag. 
Those  of  us  who  must  represent  you  in  this  in  determining  the 
proper  course  to  pursue  want  to  know  how  you  think  and  feel  atxiut 
it.  The  people  have  altogether  too  little  to  say  about  the  affairs 
of  government  in  times  of  war  or  with  reference  to  matters  which 
lead  to  war.  You  not  cnly  have  the  right,  but  It  is  your  solemii 
duty  to  record  your  convictions  in  every  practical  way  that  may  be 
presented. 
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The  Pittman  Peace  Proposal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    LEWIS    B.    SCHWELLENBACH,    OP 
WASHINGTON,    SEPTEMBER    29,    1939 


Mr.  BARKIiEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellenbach]  over  the 
National  Broadcasting  System  on  September  29,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  United  States  will  stay  out  of  this  war!  That  must  be  the 
high  resolve  of  every  American!  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  this  now. 
But  during  the  months  to  come  let  it  not  be  necessary  for  anyone 
to  tell  you.  The  will  for  peace  must  not  relax.  There  will  come 
times  of  confusion.  Ellorts  will  be  made  to  confuse,  by  subtle 
propaganda,  by  stories  of  wartime  atrocities,  by  arousing  a  feeling 
of  fear.  None  of  these  must  succeed.  Neither  sympathy,  horror, 
nor  fr>ar  may  be  permitted  to  swerve  you  from  your  determination 
for  peace.  That  determination  must  be  firm  and  grim.  Your 
minds  must  never  drift  on  this  subject.  Nobody  ever  drifted  any 
place  except  into  trouble.  I  am  confident  that  you  at  your  fi.re- 
sldes.  reading  your  papers  and  listening  to  your  radios,  are  the 
ones  who  can  and  will  keep  us  out  of  war. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  for  this.  In  the  first  place,  war  would 
cost  so  much.  I  don't  mean  merely  the  billions  of  dollars  cost — I 
mean  the  cost  in  human  lives  and  in  broken  bodies  and  stricken 
minds.  I  mean  the  maladjustment  of  our  economic  system.  I 
mean  the  probable  destruction  of  our  democratic  government. 

Then  we  must  ask  ourselves.  "What  would  it  avail  us  to  be  in  this 
war'' "  The  an.swer  is  nothing.  We  want  none  of  the  things  for 
which  wars  are  fought.  The  last  time  we  hoped  we  could  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  end  wars  forever.  We  now  know 
how  vain  was  our  hope.  I  think  we  made  an  honest  mistake  then. 
We  would  not  be  honest  with  anyone  if  we  made  the  same  mistake 
now. 

At  this  time,  we  of  the  Congress  are  here  to  try  to  work  out  pos- 
sible legislative  assLstance  to  keep  us  at  peace.  Among  Members 
of  Congress,  I  find  that  same  grim  determination  I  have  urged  upon 
you.  Although  we  may  differ  as  to  the  exact  path  we  should  take, 
we  have  no  differences  on  the  goal  we  seek  to  reach.  That  goal 
Is  peace  for  America. 

It  seems  to  me  that.  In  trying  to  decide  upon  our  course,  common 
sense  requires  that  we  first  inquire  concerning  our  past  experience. 
That  Is  usually  the  safest  procedure. 

Since  the  founding  of  our  Republic  two  Europe-wide  wars  have 
occurred.  We  got  into  both  of  them.  In  the  first,  England  fought 
France  under  Napoleon.  It  was  132  years  ago.  In  the  second, 
England  and  Prance  were  fighting  Germany.  It  was  25  years  ago. 
Surprising  as  it  may  seem,  the  passing  of  time  and  the  changing 
cf  conditions  have  not  materially  changed  the  nature  of  our  na- 
tional dangers  of  involvement.  Then  as  now  England  controlled 
the  seas.  Then  as  now  England  was  determined  to  starve  out  its 
continental  adversary.  Then  as  now  each  was  determined  that  we 
should  not  help  its  enemy.  Then  as  now  neither  was  willing  to 
obey  the  established  rules  of  international  law.  We  got  into  both 
of  those  wars  because  of  the  attacks  upon  and  destruction  of  our 
citizens,  our  property,  and  our  ships  upon  the  high  seas.  Is  It  not 
wise  that  we  should  not  repeat  the  mistakes  of  those  two  occasions? 

During  the  period  before  1812,  we  tried  an  embargo.  Not  merely 
on  munitions,  but  like  the  proposal  of  many  who  today  support  the 
present  embargo  against  all  goods.  At  first  it  applied  to  all  foreign 
shipping.  Then  after  14  months  it  was  modified  so  that,  like  our 
present  embargo,  it  applied  only  to  belligerents.  Thomas  Jefferson 
was  Its  sponsor  and  advocate.  Yet  even  he,  3  months  after  its 
adoption  In  a  letter  to  Madison  said,  "I  take  It  to  be  the  universal 
opinion  that  war  will  become  preferable  to  the  continuance  of  the 
embargo  after  a  certain  time." 

I  make  not  the  slightest  claim  that  this  embargo  took  us  Into  the 
War  of  1812.  However,  no  one  can  deny  the  fact  that  It  did  not 
keep  us  out. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  what  happened  In  the  last  war.  We 
remember  the  illegal  searching  and  seizing  of  our  ships  by  England, 
They  almost  brought  us  to  war  against  England.  Then  came  the 
Bubmarlne  campaign  of  Germany.  We  were  exasperated  with  Eng- 
land's disregard  of  our  property  rights.  We  were  outraged  with 
Germany's  destruction  of  the  lives  of  otir  citizens.    During  this  war 
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we  stood  on  our  rights  under  International  law.  President  Wilson 
consistently  and  vigorously  protested  as  to  the  right  of  our  ships 
and  our  propertv  and  our  citizens  to  sail  the  seven  seas.  We  never 
swerved  from  this  course.  Finally,  public  opinion  so  stronglv  con- 
demned Germany's  conduct  that  we  plunged  Into  war.  I  concede 
that  the  sale  of  British  war  bonds  to  our  people  played  its  part  In 
getting  us  into  that  war.  Nevertheless,  no  one  can  fairly  read  the 
history  of  those  days  without  concluding  that  the  proximate  cau.se 
of  our  entrance  was  the  destruction  of  American  lives  by  German 
submarines. 

Now,  what  does  our  present  so-called  neutrality  law  provide? 
Does  it  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  last  two  experiences?  So  many 
people  In  this  country  are  relying  upon  it.  Impartially  analyzed. 
it  not  only  does  not  correct  the  mistakes  of  the  last  wars — it  is  a 
combination  of  both  of  them.  In  regard  to  arms,  it  gives  us  the 
embargo  which  failed  Thomas  Jefferson.  In  regard  to  everything 
el.'-e.  it  gives  us  the  International  law  which  failed  Woodrow  Wilson. 
Do  you  who  are  relying  upon  the  present  law  realize  that  under  it 
American  ships,  American  property,  and  American  citizens  can 
travel  in  precisely  the  same  way  as  they  did  In  1915  and  1916?  Any 
day  we  may  see  a  repetition  of  the  Lusitania,  the  Essex,  or  the  other 
World  War  tragedies.  American  citizens  and  American  goods  may 
travel  on  our  ships,  neutral  ships,  or  even  belligerent  ships,  through 
submarine-  and  mlne-lnfested  danger  areas.  They  not  only  can,  but 
they  are  doing  it  every  day.  Since  there  is  no  law  against  it,  it  is 
the  duty  of  our  Government  to  protect  them.  The  fact  is  that 
aside  from  arms  we  are  in  the  same  position  today  as  we  were  in 
1915  and  1916.  I  wonder  how  many  of  you  people  who  now  demand 
that  we  make  no  change  in  our  law  were  aware  of  that  fact.  The 
self-same  conditions  which  took  us  into  the  last  war  exist  today. 
If  we  want  peace,  these  conditions  must  not  continue. 

Now  let  me  discuss  Senator  Pittman's  proposal  for  peace,  which  is 
the  bill  now  before  the  Senate.  It  is  a  careful,  painstaking  effort  to 
correct  our  past  mistakes.  It  is  a  code  of  restrictions  upon  our  citi- 
zens so  as  to  prevent  any  one  of  us  from  so  conducting  ourselves  as 
to  endanger  all  of  us.  Ir  prohibits  our  ships  from  traveling  to 
belligerents  or  from  making  deliveries  to  beUigerent  ships.  It  pro- 
hibits goods  owned  by  Americans  being  shipped  to  belligerents.  It 
prohibits  our  ships  and  our  citizens,  even  though  destined  for  neu- 
tral countries,  to  travel  through  the  dangerous  submarine  and 
mine-infested  areas.  It  prohibits  otir  citizens  from  traveling  on 
ships  owned  by  belligerents.  It  prevents  the  arming  of  our  mer- 
chant vessels.  It  prevents  our  Government  and  our  people  from 
loaning  money  or  extending  credit  to  belligerent  governments.  It 
so  strengthens  the  duties  of  the  Munitions  Control  Board  as  to  give 
Congress  such  a  check  on  munitions  as  to  prevent  our  being  dragged 
into  war  by  munitions  sales.  It  takes  away  from  the  President  all 
of  the  important  discretionary-  power  granted  In  the  1937  act. 
There  Is  not  a  word  in  it  giving  the  President  power  to  name  ag- 
gressors. Since  it  treats  both  sides  precisely  alike.  It  is  as  truly 
neutral  as  any  law  that  could  be  devised.  Since  it  simply  restrains 
our  own  citizens,  neither  side  has  a  right  to  object  to  It.  It  tries 
to  substitute  a  true  peace  plan  for  our  present  dangerous,  un- 
neutral hodgepodge.  If  any  law  can  keep  us  out  of  war,  this  one 
Will. 

After  several  years  of  study  on  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  best  device  for  peace.  I 
recognize  in  those  who  disa^ee  with  me  the  same  sincere  desire 
for  peace  which  I  think  I  have.  It  is  important  in  this  debate  that 
both  sides  recognize  this  fact.  We  can  and  must  debate  this  sub- 
ject. We  must  not  create  dissension  among  ourselves  over  it.  We 
all  seek  the  same  goal — peace. 

What  we  mvist  do  is  to  protect  and  preserve  democratic  methods 
in  America.  No  doubt  we  will  be  urged  again  to  spend  our  resources 
in  a  futile  effort  to  correct  conditions  in  Europe.  We  must  not 
succumb  to  that  urging.  When  this  war  ends  the  hope  of  the  world 
will  rest  upon  the  existence  some  place  of  a  strong  democracy.  That 
place  should  be  here.  Let  us  txorn  our  hands  to  that  task.  Let  no 
influence  tvirn  us  from  it. 


Letter  to  President  of  American  Federation  of 

Labor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  VIC  DONAHEY,  OF  OinO 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Dona- 
HEYl  to  the  president  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


The  letter  was  addressed  to  Mr.  Green  at  Cincinnati.  Ohio, 
while  the  Federation  was  holding  its  annual  convention  in 
that  city. 

There  beinsr  no  objecti(,n.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SrPTFMEER  2C.  1939. 
Hon.  William  Grt-fv, 

President,  American  F'-drratim  cf  Labor, 

Nrtlu-'lcnd  Plaza  Hotrl,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Mr  Dear  PrirTDir'-T  GREr?;:  I  h:ive  befnrp  me  your  lett'^r  of  Srp- 
ten^bcr  14  exi^endme  to  me  a  special  Invitation  to  attend  a  t>etsicn 
or  the  A   F.  of  L   on  Monday.  October  2.  19:39. 

I  rc.,rct  th.n  I  cn.nr.ot  attend  v.-liat  I  be'.kve  to  be  a  history- 
making  se«-ion  cf  the  American  Fedcrnticn  cf  Labor  In  our  heme 
State— Ohio  My  h-art  is  tied  up  in  the  cousideraticn  cf  a  neu- 
trality that  will  keep  us  out  cf  war 

On  October  10,  1900.  I  received  my  first  comm'.'.'^icn  from  the 
A  F.  cf  L  as  general  organizer  for  Tu^cnrawa."  Cou'ity.  Ohio,  and  it 
was  signed  bv  the  "nobiest  Roman  of  them  all" — Samiu^l  G<'mpfrs. 

I  congratulate  the  delegates  attendme  the  fifty-ninth  session  of 
the  A  F  of  L.  This  great  organization  has  made  history  and  has 
lived  true  to  form.     It  is  an  all-Amencan  institution, 

I  want  to  submit  to  you  what  I  believe  to  be  the  seven  wonaers  of 
American  government: 

1.  No  people  ever  acquired  so  vast  and  resourceful  a  continent 
In  so  quiet  a  manner. 

2.  No  nation  ever  rose  to  such  greatness  by  mean.-?  so  peaceable. 

3.  Nu  nati-.n  has  an  older  written  Constitution  than  America 

4.  No  nation  ever  rose  to  such  power  and  strength  in  bO  short  a 
time. 

5.  No  nation  has  ever  placed  In  the  hands  of  its  subjects  such 
perfect  civil  liberty  and  high  standards  of  living, 

6.  No  nation  has  ever  existed  in  which  men  have  been  left  so  free 
to  work  out  their  own  destiny  and  enjoy  religioU3  and  political 
freedom. 

7.  No  nation  gives  greater  protection  and  freedom  to  its  women 
and  children  than  America — the  most  worth-while  coiintry  in  the 
world. 

I  urge  this  great  convention,  with  the  eyes  of  the  world  on  it.  to 

adopt  a  ringing  stand  on  neutrality  based  on  common  sense  a:\d 

common  honesty,  dedicated,  if  you  please,  to  mother,  home,  and 

ccuuLry-the  sweetest  trinity  locked  In  the  hearts  of  men  who  toil. 

Fraternally  yours, 

Vic  Donahey. 


Iseutrality  Legislation  and  the  National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KEXTUCKY 

IN  THE  SEXATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE,  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  on  Sep- 
tember 30.  1939.  by  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Bukke] 
over  a  Nation-wide  hock-up  of  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  on  tiie  subject  Neutrality  Legislation  and  the  National 
Defense. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Within  the  next  few  hours  debate  will  open  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  upon  the  question  of  amendment  of  the  existing  Neutrality 
Act.  Bear  this  in  mind  at  the  outset.  The  proposal  is  not  to  repeal 
a  neutrality  law  and  leave  a  void,  as  some  would  have  you  belie\e. 
It  Is  to  strengthen  legislation,  the  chief  purpose  of  which  is  to 
render  le.^-s  likely  our  involvement  In  any  foreign  war. 

America  is  consecrated  to  the  cause  of  peace.  We  covet  not  a 
foot  of  sell  that  belongs  to  another.  There  Is  In  the  hearts  of  our 
people  not  a  trace  of  envy,  or  jealousy,  or  hatred  of  any  other 
narion.  Beneath  contempt  is  the  individual  who  would  charge, 
cr  by  innuendo  imply,  that  the  motive  of  any  of  the  participants 
in  shapiiip  our  national  policy  is  influenced  by  conhlderatioas  of 
financial  t'am  to  industry,  labor,  or  agriculture.  America  would 
sacrifice  much  to  restore  peace — a  righteous  peace;  a  lasting  peace — 
among  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

May  I  repeat  with  strongest  approval  the  words  of  President 
Roosevelt  at  the  openlnf^  of  this  special  session  of  Congress: 

"I  proceed  on  the  assumption  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  every  member  cf  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government.  Including  the  Pre.cident  and 
his   associates,   personally   and  oflacially,   are   equally   and   witliuut 


re-^ervntlon  In  favor  of  surh  men<^\ircs  a.?  will  prc'e^t  the  neutrality, 
the  safety,  and  the  integrity  of  our  country  una  at  the  souic-  umj 
keep  us  cut  of  war." 

The  question  then  is  whether  that  objtctlve  can  with  greater 
likelihood  be  attained  by  retaininK  the  Neutrality  Act  in  its  pres- 
ent form,  or  by  adopting  some  or  all  of  the  sut;i5ested  chai-g';;.  It 
is  with  firm  conviction  m  the  efficacy  of  the  i.mended  bill  tliat  I 
speak  to  3'ou  tonight.  Let  its  F?veral  etiggc-u-jns  bo  read  and 
understood  by  all  cUizens  throughout  the  land  Let  them  be 
wci.:hea  iinpa"r;iL-;:iy  as  to  their  valne  In  prcrrtint;  the  ;afety  and 
integrity  of  our  country  and  in  keeping  us  from  involvement  in 
forei,;;n  wars  When  that  has  been  done,  I  have  not  the  sllrhtcs-t 
doubt  tliat  an  overwhelming  voice  of  approval  of  th-  su{-'t:eiitcd 
changes  will  swell  the  chorus  from  "every  living  heart  and  hearth- 
stone all  over  th.;s  broad  land  " 

Ttie  main  feature  of  the  existing  lav.-,  as  you  well  know,  is  a  pro- 
hibition vn  *he  export  of  arm.<.  amiuunitinn.  or  implj^m.ents  of 
war  to  a  be'iitjerent  state  Antli^rity  wu.s  dele^r.'fd  t.)  tVie  Presi- 
dent to  i:laee  re'^trie'irns  on  the  export  cf  certair.  nfl.!;ru)".:;l  articles 
or  materials,  inereaf'er  no  American  ve.saei  should  transport  to 
a  beni;?erent  state  such  articles.  Title  should  be  transferred  to 
some  toieign  government,  agency,  or  natiomU,  before  shipment. 
Bv  limitation  written  into  the  act  tills  section  exjjired  on  May  1. 
1939. 

When  the  President  signed  the  original  net  on  Atigtist  31.  1935. 
h-?  stated  that  the  question  of  the  advi.sability  of  imposing  an 
embargo  en  the  expnr'  of  ami':  required  further  and  niJre  complete 
consideration.  He  expre^.^^ed  the  opir.ion  that  th's  prohlbitici^ 
might  have  exactly  the  opposiu-  effect  from  that  which  was  in- 
tended. It  might,  in  other  words,  retard  rather  than  favor  the 
protection  of  "the  neutrality-,  the  .-afety.  and  the  Integrity  of  our 
country"  and  the  effort  to  keep  us  cut  of  war. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  ha*!  con^^istently  held  to  the  view  that  an 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  Is  undeMrable.  Ke  stated  to  the 
committees  of  Congress  last  May  what  ever^^one  miust  recognize  to 
be  the  true  condition: 

"Modern  warfare  is  no  longer  warfare  between  armed  forces  only; 
it  is  warfare  between  nations  in  every  phase  of  their  natkiral  life. 
Lists  of  contraband  are  no  longer  limited  to  arms  and  annnuniticn 
and  closely  related  commodities  They  include  not  only  thise  item.i 
which  contnbii'e  toward  makine  warfare  pos3.blP.  but  almast  every 
item  useful  in  the  life  cf  the  enemy  nation.  A  nation  at  war  i.=  no 
less  anxious  to  keep  cotton  or  petroleum,  or.  Indt-ed,  any  if-eful 
product,  from  reaching  an  encniy  nation  tiian  it  l.s  to  keep  guns  and 
airplanes  from  reaching  the  enemy's  armed  f(  rces.  I  doubt  whether 
We  can  help  ourselves  to  keep  cut  of  war  by  an  attempt  en  our 
p:irt  to  dl.'^tingui.sh  between  c.iteenrlcs  of  exports." 

The  correctne.ss  of  the  conclus.oa  reached  by  Secretary  Hull  la 
Irdi.'-putably  berne  cu'  by  experience.  Two  alternat.ves  proent 
then;-.-eIves.  Cei.gre.ss;  could  enact  an  all-lr.clu.-ive  emb  irgo.  We 
could  comp'etely  close  our  doors.  We  could  make  it  inip'  s.s'.bl'>  lor 
anvthlng  and  everything  produced  in  America  to  r^ach  i'  b^'Uigervnt 
.state  cr.htr  by  p'.^sage  directly  from  us  or  t;i:cu!',h  an  i!iier;:icdiate 
country  Such  p.n  embargo  ritrorously  enforced  durinj;  a  general 
and  protracted  war  would  tumble  our  whole  economic  sy.^-tem  into 
ruins  With  half  'he  world  in  n  'eel  of  ail  we  w.:uld  hn'.e  loi  .-ale, 
our  troods  would  pile  up  on  the  docks  and  in  warehouses.  Our 
commerce  would  be  disrupted.  Iriccs  would  bre.ik  An  armv  of 
untmpkved  vm  ukl  walk  the  street.:.  Dt;-.;un*cnt  W',uld  S'-'i^e  cur 
pf>ople.  Irresistible  would  be  the  demand  for  repe;.!  of  tu-h  aa 
embargo. 

We  have  demonstrated  that  an  arms  embargo  l.s  undesirable  and 
productive  of  no  good  results.  A  complete  embargo  is  unwise  and 
it.-  consequences  devastating.  There  is  an  alternative  Simple. 
Sensible.  Sound.  It  is  set  forth  in  the  pending  subvStitute.  It 
attempts  no  meaningless  distinction  betwcn  cla.'-.se«  of  goods.  It 
recjgnizes  the  futility  of  discriminating  betwet  n  the  raw  material, 
the  partly  fabricated  article,  and  the  completed  product.  It  says 
to  all  the  world  that  what  we  have  for  ?ale  is  ready  for  any  pur- 
chai^er  without  the  slightest  discrimuiHtlon  on  our  part.  As  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  all  will  be  treated  exactly  alike. 

More  than  that  this  propo.sal  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  evil 
we  are  trying  to  correct — the  evil  of  Involvement  m  war.  Since 
certain  countries  unfortunately  are  engaged  m  a  titanic  struggle 
which  is  not  of  our  making  and  in  which  we  do  not  propose  to 
permit  ourselves  to  bi^come  involved,  we  will  not  let  our  ships 
make  deliveries  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  We  will  tay  to  them, 
one  and  all  alike,  if  you  want  that  which  we  have  for  sale  come 
and  get  It  in  your  own  ships  Title  mu.-it  pass  to  yuu  here  and 
it  will  not  pass  until  payment  has  been  made.  When  you  leave 
our  territorial  waters  with  the  goods  you  have  bought  and  paid 
for — wheat,  oil.  cotton,  airplanes,  or  whatever  they  may  be — we 
have  no  further  respcnsibillty.  You  lake  all  the  chance  of  a  safe 
pa.'- sage. 

It  mu.'^t  be  clear  to  every  person  capable  of  reasoning  that  the 
way  for  America  to  keep  from  involvement  in  this  war  Is  to  make  it 
unlikely  that  American  goods.  Am.erican  ships.  American  seamen, 
American  citizen.-:,  will  be  sent  to  a  watery  grave  while  pursuing  a 
course  permitted  by  law.  We  propo.'--e  to  sircngihen  our  neutrality 
legislation  by  making  such  happenings  unlikely  to  occur. 

But,  it  is  said,  if  we  follow  this  course  of  dea.lng  not  at  all  with 
any  of  the  belligerents  except  on  the  terms  stated,  some  belligerent, 
unable,  for  reasons  with  which  we  have  nothing  to  do.  to  ccmo  and 
get  goods  from  us.  or  lacking  ability  to  pay  for  them,  will  become 
incci'.-  d.  So  what!  Will  such  a  nation  retaliate  by  preyin-^  upon 
our  commerce  wi'h  neutrals?  I  do  riot  th'nk  po.  I  rredlt  all  ol  the 
belligerents  with  more  beusc  than  that.    But  are  we  to  be  deterred 
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from  acting  within  our  recognized  rights  and  in  accordance  with  our 
best  Judgment  by  threats  of  force?  Much  as  we  abhor  war  zx-alously 
as  we  will  strive  to  treat  all  with  such  complete  fairness  as  to  give  no 
Justifiable  offense,  we  still  have  the  ability  and  the  will  to  meet  such 
a  situation.  To  meet  it  promptly  and  with  such  overpowering  force 
that  there  will  be  no  repetition. 

The  surest  way  for  America  to  keep  from  ever  having  a  war  forced 
upon  her  is  to  make  adequate  protection  for  the  national  defense. 
Not  to  engage  in  any  conduct  remotely  resembling  aggression  Not 
to  act  the  part  of  the  bully  Not  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  Not  to 
participate  in  wars  between  other  nations  no  matter  how  deep  our 
.'•j-mpathies  may  be.  We  must  be  strong,  we  must  be  prepared  both 
in  man  power  and  m  equipment,  in  order  that  we  may  thus  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  world. 

Promotion  of  our  national  defense  affords  the  final  and  conclusive 
reason  for  the  prompt  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  You  ask  how 
that  IS  so?  The  answer  Is  that  it  is  not  the  country  which  buys 
from  us  arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war  which  receives  the 
only  or  the  greater  benefit.  By  completing  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture here,  whether  of  planes,  tanks,  arms,  or  war  equipment  of  any 
kind,  we  are  thus  enabled  to  develop  the  facilities  and  the  organi- 
zation to  place  our  own  national  defense  in  a  position  of  superiority 
that  will  render  America  Immune  to  attack  from  any  nation  or  com- 
bination of  nations  in  all  the  world.  Had  an  arms  embargo  been  in 
force  from  1914  on  It  would  have  served  not  at  all  to  have  kept  us 
out  of  the  war.  But  It  would  have  left  us  woefully  weak  and 
unprepared  when  we  were  forced  to  enter. 

It  is  our  common  hope  and  prayer  that  the  day  will  soon  come 
when  righteous  men  and  wcjmen  in  every  land  will  take  control 
When  war  will  be  no  more.  When  every  dispute  will  be  settled  at  the 
counrll  table. 

We  will  not  hasten  the  coming  of  that  day  by  fondly  lapsing  Into 
a  false  security.  An  America  weak  and  unprepared  will  not  be  able 
to  lead  the  world  along  the  pathway  of  peace.  We  have  the  latent 
resourcfs.  the  partially  developed  possibilities,  the  manpower  to 
make  this  Nation  impregnable.  Let  us  perfect  our  national  defense 
and  we  can  then  take  th^^  leadership  in  the  movement  to  end  war 
Toward  that  end  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  an  essMitial 
step. 

"Realization  that  the  neutrality  law  now  on  the  statute  books  is 
neither  really  neutral  nor  in  any  way  a  reliable  guaranty  against 
war.  explaiiis  the  rising  tide  of  sentiment  for  Its  amendment  "  says 
the  Wa.'-hington  Post.  The  Pitt  man  bill  is  strictly  neutral  It 
affords  the  most  reliable  guaranty  against  our  involvement  in  war 
It  should  be.  and  I  have  no  doubt  will  be,  promptly  adopted. 


Proposed  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERNEST  LUNDEEN 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESSES  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE  OF  NORTH 

DAKOTA 


Mr.  LUNDEEN.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to   insert   in   the   Record  two  addresses  on   the   subject   of 
neutrality  legislation,  delivered  on   September  30  and  Oc- 
tober  1,  by   the   junior  Senator  from   North  Dakota    [Mr 
Nye  I . 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

R.'iDIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE,  SEPTEMBER  30,  1939 

Retention  of  the  arms  embargo  is  the  first  requisite  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  American  peace.  To  repeal  it  now  would  be  to  take 
the  first,  most  important  step  toward  our  eventual  participation  in 
the  war  in  Europe. 

England  and  France  wish  the  United  States  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo.  Tills  wish  is  to  be  expected.  Do  they  want  It  repealed  to 
Insure  the  United  States  against  being  drawn  into  their  war? 

The  fact  is  that  these  two  nations  have  known  for  2  years  that 
they  were  up  against  a  challenge  in  Europe  and  have  been  making 
ready  to  meet  It  in  a  military  way.  The  Chamberlain  govern- 
ment, however,  until  last  March,  was  more  concerned  with  buying 
Hitler  off  than  with  its  own  war  preparations.  The  sacriflce  of  the 
one  real  democracy  In  central  Europe,  Czecho-Slovakia.  was  the 
climax  of  that  policy.  Now.  with  the  bankruptcy  of  Chamber- 
lain's appeasement  and  the  alleged  change  in  policy,  we  are  being 
asked  to  throw  overboard  a  provision  to  ensure  our  own  peace — 
which  Congress  by  overwhelming  majorities  wrote  into  law  In 
1935,  1936.  and  1937 — the  ban  on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  belliger- 
ent nations. 

Why  are  France  and  England  so  eager  to  see  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo?    True  they  want  our  munitions-plant  capacity  de- 


voted to  their  needs.  But  more  than  that— and  the  real  crux  of 
the  matter— their  World  War  experience  with  us  has  taught  them 
to  know  that  if  the  United  States  caves  on  one  really  important 
issue,  the  road  to  war  for  us  will  then  easily  be  laid  out  If  we 
give  up  the  arms  embargo  now,  they  know  they  can  accomplish 
easy  change  of  the  other  provisions  of  law  intended  to  help  keep  us 
out  of  other  people's  wars.  They  know  that  once  this  first  step  is 
taken  it  will  be  comparatively  easy  to  get  rid  of  any  cash-and- 
carry  requirements,  and  of  the  Johnson  Act  forbidding  American 
loans  to  nations  that  have  forgotten  to  pay  us  what  they  owe  us 
from  the  last  war. 

Once  these  barriers  against  Involvebient  have  been  destroyed  the 
nnal  step  of  sending  cur  young  men  on  to  correct  Europe's  ills  will 
not  be  far  off.  The  last  chase  In  behalf  of  imperialism  has  already 
cost  us  to  date  $47,247,286,344.  ' 

England  and  France  do  not  want  us  to  repeal  the  arms  embareo 
because  they  want  us  to  keep  out  of  war.  But  here  in  our  own 
*v"f ^  V^"^  ""^  ™^"y  eminent  authorities  who  Insist  not  only 
that  England  and  France  will  be  crushed  by  Hitler  but  that  the 
united  States  will  be  drawn  easily  into  Europe's  war  if  we  don't 
repeal  the  Embargo  Act.  I  wish  someone  would  clearly  explain  Just 
how  maintenance  of  the  arms  embargo,  which  only  2  years  ago  was 
hailed  by  the  leaders  as  a  great  protection  against  war.  is  goine 
to  drag  us  into  war.  Oh,  we  hear  that  it  is  because  the  arms  em- 
bargo leaves  uncovered  so  many  commodities  the  shipment  of  which 
to  belligerent  nations  would  be  sure  to  invite  incidents  that  would 
take  us  to  war.  The  administration's  proposal  is  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  and  enact  a  cash-and-carry  law  that  will  cover  aU  com- 
modities, including  armaments. 

May  I  ask  those  who  so  reason  why,  If  they  are  so  fearful  of  our 
commerce  with  nations  at  war  dragging  us  Into  their  war,  why 
wouldn  t  there  be  larger  security  against  war  in  otir  retaining  the 
arms  embargo,  and  adding  all  commodities  to  the  embargo  list? 
If  it  be  answered  that  this  would  be  too  costly  in  foreign  trade  then 
let  it  be  acknowledged  that  It  is  trade  and  profits,  not  security  about 
which  we  are  most  solicitous.  Very  well;  then  why  not  keep  the 
embargo  and  put  back  into  the  law  the  thing  that  was  there  untU 
last  May,  namely,  the  cash-and-carry  provision  for  all  other  com- 
modities. 

Incidentally,  let  there  be  a  reminder  at  this  time  that  the  neu- 
trality law  had  a  cash-and-carry  provision  of  that  very  nature  until 
last  May  when  the  administration  permitted  it  to  expire  Now  the 
same  administration  bemoans  the  fact  that  there  is  no  cash-and- 
carry  provision  to  ensure  our  security  against  war.  Why  were  they 
so  careless  as  to  let  what  they  now  so  much  want  expire  last  spring? 
Perhaps  the  answer  to  that  is  the  same  as  the  answer  might  be  to 
another  related  question,  namely.  Why  did  the  administration  from 
the  President  down,  once  praise  the  neutrality  law,  with  its  arms 
embargo  and  cash-and-carry  plan,  as  a  safeguard  of  American  neu- 
trality, and  why  does  it  now  so  roundly  condemn  it? 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the  administration  would  pre- 
fer outright  repeal  of  the  entire  Neutrality  Act  and  then  fall  back 
on  international  law  as  the  instrument  to  keep  us  out  of  war  (the 
same  international  law  that  sensed  so  well  In  getting  us  Into  the  last 
war).  But  as  recently  as  the  fall  of  1936  President  Roosevelt  was 
praising  the  existence  of  the  neutrality  law.  In  his  famous  Chau- 
tauqua fpecch  the  President,  the  same  one  who  only  In  Aueust 
complained  because  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  had  halted  a  nice  economic  boom,  this  same  President  at 
Chautauqua  said: 

"The  Congress  has  gl^^n  me  certain  authority  to  provide  safe- 
guards of  American  neutrality  in  case  of  war  •  •  •  ^e^ 
weapons  with  which  to  maintain  otir  neutrality. 

"•  •  •  Effective  maintenance  of  •  •  •  neutrality  de- 
pends •  •  •  on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever  at 
the  moment  occupy  the  offices  of  President  and  Secretary  of  State. 

"It  Is  clear  that  our  present  policy  and  the  measures  passed  by 
Congress  would  in  the  event  of  war  *  •  •  reduce  war  profits 
which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citizens  •  •  •  l^j; 
us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  •  •  •  thousands  of 
Americans,  who,  seeking  immediate  riches— fool's  gold— would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  •  •  •  If  we  face 
the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  wUl  answer — must  an- 
swer— 'We  choose  peace!'  " 

Today,  while  the  President  is  urging  destruction  of  what  he  then 
called  "weapons  with  which  to  maintain  our  neutrality,"  the  peo- 
ple of  America,  however,  are  saying,  "We  choose  peace." '  We  stand 
a  far  greater  chance  of  having  peace  if  we  hang  tight  to  the  arms 
embargo.  If  there  are  going  to  be  changes  in  that  program  let 
them  be  changes  to  tighten  the  existing  law  and  to  make  the  most 
effective  peace  Insurance  we  can  have. 

This  battle  to  retain  the  arms  embargo  Is  going  to  be  won  If  the 
people  of  the  land  will  continue  their  Insistence  against  its  repeal. 
That  statement  is  hardly  consistent,  is  It,  with  the  newspaper  dis- 
patches from  Washington  to  the  effect  that  there  are  already  more 
than  a  majority  of  the  Senate  pledged  to  vote  for  embargo  repeal. 
What  is  that  information  Intended  to  do  If  not  to  convince  the 
people  that  their  fight  here  Is  already  lost,  that  there  Is  no  longer 
any  utility  in  writing  letters  to  your  Senators  and  the  President 
urging  retention  of  the  arms  embargo.  Will  It  work?  Not  for 
very  long,  I  am  sure.  When  this  great  debate  gets  under  way  In 
the  Senate  next  week  there  will  be,  day  after  day,  most  positive 
demonstration  of  the  fact  that  the  fight  Is  not  lost,  that  it  is  only 
Just  begim,  and  that  there  Is  ample  reason  to  believe  that  the 
majority  in  the  Senate  will  vote  to  keep  the  embargo. 
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RADIO   ADDP.ESS   BT   HON.   Cn^AlD   P.   NTT:.   OCTOEEH    1.    19?9 

I  insist  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  !s  not  in  k -epins;  with 
America:;  dr-term.'iatlo'.i  to  stay  out  of  E'-ir..  pe's  wnr.  Tin-,  iuti^uue 
is  not  prompted  by  anv  paniran  jpirii.  Those  of  us  who  xte  for  the 
arms  embargo  now  were  supporte:s  cf  it  s:nce  1935.  when  we  intro- 
duced bills  for  both  the  ciush  and  carry  and  the  arm.^  embargo. 
We  tii^ujht  then  tb.at  America  needed  boih  of  them  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  and  we  still  think  so.  We  ha\c  been  able  to  cbj<-rve  how- 
greed  can  grow  into  a  great  power  In  the  aiiairs  of  the  Nation,  how 
quick!-,  a  U'tlc  privilege  can  bccom.e  a  vested  iiitevLSt.  hovV  readily, 
to  be  specific,  the  traffic  in  death  can  become  not  only  respectable 
but  arrogant. 

We  are  a  nation  of  people  almost  unanimous  in  expressing  a 
determination  to  stay  out  of  the  European  War.  But  of  this  great 
number  there  are  some  who  are  eager  to  help  one  side  engaged  In 
the  European  conflict  to  the  extent  of  arming  them  with  the 
instruments  which  war  calls  for.  When  will  it  dawn  upon  such 
people  that,  since  modern  war  is  conducted  on  two  specific  fronts, 
the  military  and  the  economic,  one  quite  as  important  as  the  other, 
that  we  cannot  be  into  a  war  on  one  front  w-ithout  expecting  shortly 
to  be  into  it  on  both  fronts.  If  we  are  determined  to  fight  this  w-ar 
with  materiak  we  will  Inevitably  end  up  by  fighting  it  with  men. 
How  many  more  wars  do  we  have  to  have  before  we  learn  that 
lesson?  It  waci  written  long  ago,  "Where  your  money  is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  al^o." 

ThLs  pending  decision  bv  Congress  on  the  arms  embargo  Involves 
the  question  -whether  the  United  States  will  take  the  flr~^  step 
toward  participation  In  Europe's  war.  I  insist  that  we  cannot  con- 
scientiously declare  ourselves  out  of  Europe's  war  when  we  go  intn 
EuroDcs  w-ar  actively  on  the  economic  front  in  support  of  one  side 
The  people  .-.hould  be  reminded  that  they  have  no  vote  en  this 
question — no  vote  on  the  possibility  that  they  will  die  in  the  mud 
in  the  Rhine  for  some  cause  to  them  unknown  They  vote  on 
everything  el.^e.  but  not  on  the  most  important  matter  in  their 
lives.  Tile  adn.inistration  refused  the  people  that  right  last  year 
when  it  pressured  Congress  to  defeat  le-is'.ation  giving  that  right. 
Now,  thi.t  samj  administration  is  engaged  in  taking  away  another 
safi^sruard  a':ain;-,t  our  involvemen':  in  war — the  arms  enibargc. 

In  thi>;  .<ir.uuticn  Congress  is  the  only  projection  frc.ii  involve- 
ment.    Tne  debate  will  start  tomorrow  noon. 

What  is  the  fight  abjut?  It  is  about  getting  into  a  war  situation 
by  accident,  or  becau.^e  cf  greed,  or  because  one  single  man  thinks 
we  ought  to  cet  m.  That  is  not  democracy.  The  bill  that  is  pend- 
ing has  some  good  and  some  very  bad  features.  The  good  featurer 
are  now  or  ha-,-;-  bo^n  a  part  of  our  neutrality  law.  The  bad  features 
are  thure  granting  more  power  to  the  President. 

The  arms  embareo  is  the  real  heart  of  the  controversy,  and  I 
hope  the  windo-*-  dressing  in  the  bill  is  not  going  to  be  permitted 
to  blind  anyone  to  that  fact 

We  w-ho  'fight  rep'-al  of  the  arms  embargo  will  in.^ist  that  to 
make  our  country  the  arsenal  for  one  side  in  tlie  European  war  is 
to  make  our  country  the  taiget  for  the  other  side;  that  the  embargo 
1:-  pure  neutrality;  that  rt  peal  is  the  first  step  into  the  fareign  war; 
that  we  can  get  "along  w-ithout  the  blood  prof.ts  that  are  available 
through  embargo  repeal. 

Those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  Insist  that 
the  embargo  is  unneutral,  that  there  is  money  in  the  murd:^- 
business,  that  we  need  the  returns  from  foreign  war  to  bolster 
our  economy,  tliat  we  must  choose  sides,  that  the  cause  of 
democracy  is  involved  in  Europe's  never-ending  imperialistic 
struggles. 

The  arms  embargo  has  become  a  kind  of  traffic  light.  If  It 
is  repealed,  the  light  will  turn  green — 'Go  ahead'— along  the  road 
to  war.  Now  the  light  stands  at  red.  "Stop!"  and  we  prcpohe  to 
keep  the  arms  embargo  there  to  hold  that  light  at  red,  to  let 
all  and  everyone  know  that  the  Anierican  people  propose  to  stay 
out  of  this  war. 

The  fight  in  Congress  to  keep  the  arms  embargo  on  the  books 
Is  going^to  he  desperate.  It  is  going  to  be  desperately  fought. 
because  once  that  embargo  were  r<.pealed.  there  will  be  no  turning 
back  and  putting  it  back  on  the  books-  not  until  after  another 
war. 

The  gloating  dispatches  from  Washington  expressing  the  admin- 
istration's behef  that  they  had  the  votes  to  repeal  are  probably 
doing  some  harm.  They  are  discouraging  some  people  from  writ- 
ing their  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
win  see  within  a  very  few  days  that  a  majority  has  not  pledged  itself 
to  repeal  the  embargo,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not  be 
repealed.  The  very  fact  that  the  administration  has  taken  time 
on  the  air  every  night  for  2  weeks  indicates  that  its  forces  are 
not  sure  of  their  ground. 

There  are  some  other  contradictions,  too.  'What  of  this  repre- 
sentation that  unless  wc  sell  war  supplies  to  England  and  France 
those  countries  arc  going  to  be  crushed,  and  then  to  know  that 
the  purchases  by  these  two  countries  of  munitions  during  tlic  5 
months  preceding  the  invoking  of  the  arms  embargo  were  insignifi- 
cant? Tlie  truLh  is  that  England  and  France  know  that  if  repeal 
of  the  arms  embargo  can  be  accomplished  they  can  anticipate  with 
far  greater  ease,  a  little  later  on.  repeal  of  the  cash-and-carry  re- 
quirements, repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act,  and  finally  repeal  of  that 
resolve  to  keep  American  sons  off  the  European  military  front. 

Here  in  America  eminent  statesmen  insist  that  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  is  essential  if  we  are  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  war.  Does 
anvone  believe  that  England  and  France  want  us  to  repeal  the 
embargo  for  that  sam.e  reason?  Tliere  isn't  an  American  who 
doesn't  know-  better. 


And  cprnking  of  Inronsi'stenrles.  what  of  the  attitude  of  those 
who  are  now  demanding  repeal  of  the  arms  embar:.;o  as  a  thing 
necc  s.s^ary  to  k^^ep  u^-  cut  of  Europe'';  war.  by  com;ai  i.'.on  with  their 
insi'-tenre  only  2  years  ago  that  unless  we  w-iofe  an  arms  embargo 
to  prevent  expo'-'-aticn  of  arm.-;  into  Snain  the  United  Stiiten  would 
be  d:-.i->vn  into  that  civii  w;\r  in  Spiil'i?  N>'V.-.  war  m  Eu-cpe  h-H.s 
broken  out,  and  the  admini<=trnt;on  his  turned  a  .-. mei.sault  and  is 
asking  that  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  which  in  1937  they  con- 
sidered .'^o  necessary  for  cur  own  pence 

Here  are  many  insisting  upon  re-peal  of  the  r.rms  embargo  a.«  a 
step  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  yet  in.'-i'^ting  in  the  same  breath  that 
we  get  into  Europe's  war  to  the  extent  of  suppl;.  Ing  one  side  with 
arms  and  making  our  Nation  an  arsenal  for  that  side 

Eloquently  men  plead  fo-.-  a-i  adjournnient  of  politics  on  this 
is.'^ue.  only  to  let  us  observe  the  leaders  of  the  repeal  cau'-e  pum- 
moning  into  conferences  only  that  part  cf  a  cennmittee  bearing  a 
certain  parti.san  label  and  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
rep'^al.  and  excluding  all  others. 

We  have  had  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency  here  in  our  own 
country  In  that  connection  let  me  point  out  that  Congress  was 
summoned  into  special  session  in  the  name  of  a  limited  emergency. 
Of  course,  if  an  emergency  exists,  the  Congress  ought  to  be  here. 
Btit  why  must  those  who  insist  that  there  is  an  emergeiicy  be 
equally  msistt-r.t  that  as  soon  as  Congress  has  repealed  the  arms 
embargo  It  should  hurry  back  home? 

Contradictions?  Who  does  not  remember  ho-v.  after  Congress 
thi-i  summer  refused  to  repeal  the  a'-m.s  embar'.t\  th"  President 
echoed  a  complaint  to  the  eflict  that  becau.-e  we  iiad  not  n-pealed 
the  embargo  we  had  lost  our  chance  at  a  nice  little  trad"  bo-m.? 
But  now  the  President  and  his  follcwins  are  talkme.  talking,  talk- 
ii-r:  abvu;  how  to  prevent  anyone  making  a  jiK.fit  out  of  this 
situatie-n  that  has  developed  abroad 

I  said  before  that  many  ptople  think  th^t  the  is>^uo  is  on"  of 
chco.:lng  s:de=  It  is  aw-kward  chrxDsing  sides  in  these  days  Yen 
never  know  who  is  in  bed  with  you  when  yru  wak"  up  Who 
expected  to  see  the  mannag'  of  tho^  enpp"s<(!iy  bi'ter  enemies. 
Soviet  Russia  anel  N'a7i  Clcrmany?  What  assurance  do  we  have 
that  we  would  not  wake  up  one  moment  to  find  England  tied  up 
wi'h  one  or  'ooth  of  th'm'' 

And  speaking  cf  changing  around,  the  ch.mges  of  the  Preside::t 
him'^lf  have  nitu  ally  made  many  of  us  wonder  -Ahere  he  will  land 
next  Tliev  have  made  us  w-onder  whether  he  has  rr't  embarked  on 
a  pclicy  which  may  lead  him  on  rour-es  d:tT  rent  from  those  he  hid 
in  mind.  The  Pre.-idenf  today  avs  that  the  existence  of  the  arin^ 
embarsTO  may  be  responsible  for  taklTig  us  into  Eur';pe's  war:  thit 
it  IS  unneutral  to  refuse  to  sell  to  all  nations  ut  war  alike;  that  we 
ough*^  to  repeal  it  This  i.-  the  same  President  who  :n  the  f;-ll  nf 
19:36  was  heaping  praise  upon  the  neutrality  law,  including  th.e  arin-s 
embargo,  as  a  'weapon  fo  .safeeuard  An:,  rican  neutrality"  ag.iinst 
the  eppeal  of  "fool's  g  Id." 

Let  u«  be  honest  with  our'^eUos  and  clear  about  cur  facts  in  this 
controversy.  The  neutrality  law.  with  the  arms  embargo  In  it.  was 
written  for  the  purpo.-e  of  k(^p:ng  the  Lnited  States  out  of  other 
peoples  w-ars.  Until  last  M;iy  that  law  carried  withn  It.  tccetlier 
wi'h  the  embargo  forbidding  the  exportation  of  nmnitio:is  to  any 
nation  ensjacd  in  war.  a  ca.'-h-and-carry  plan  nuw  being  adVDca'id 
as  a  substitute  for  the  arms  embargo.  Eut  let  it  not  be  forgi,tt<n 
that  the  administration  that  nov.-  w-ant.s  th''  cn=h-and-carry  plan 
pcimitted  that  casb-and-rarry  plan  to  expire  las'  May  Here  they 
come  in  th-'  name  of  em.ergency  tu  ask  r(>peal  ^f  the  arms  embargo 
and  estabiisl.ment  again  of  the  cath-and-carry  plan.  They  were 
for  the  arms  embirgo  and  are  now  again.=t  It  They  were  against 
the  ca'-h-ui  d-carrv  wh^n  they  let  it  die  la^r  April,  and  are  n^w  fi.r 
it  All  this  switehiMsr  around  makes  many  of  us  sure  that  they 
may  have  leas  interest  in  pr;)treiiiig  our  peace  than  in  Hccomrm')- 
dnMng  r.rr  laws  to  a  certain  interventionist  foreign  policy  and 
winning  profits 

The  appeal  is  made  that  though  we  have  the  arms  embargo  pre- 
venting the  exportation  cf  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  there  Ls 
no  safeguard  aeainst  traffic  in  other  commodities  being  so  chal- 
lenged and  Jeopardized  at  ult.inately  to  take  us  to  -A.-r  Over- 
night some  people  have  bf>coni''''  most  z.enlous  in  their  determina- 
tion to  prevent  American  trade  with  nations  a'  war  which  would 
risk  searches,  seizures,  and  sinkings  tliat  might  take  us  to  war. 
All  rirht.  let  us  agree  that  this  dnnge;  does  exist.  What  are  we 
to  do  about  If  Is  the  only  answer  to  repeal  the  embargo  and 
WTlte  the  cash-and-carry  plan  to  cover  all  conunodi^ies.  including 
munitions''  Certainly  not  If  we  want  the  most  thoroughgoing 
safeguard  against  that  kind  of  chance,  then  what  we  want  Is  an 
enlargement  of  the  existing  embargo  that  will  forbiel  exportation 
of  anything  and  everything  to  nations  at  war.  or  le^ort  to  a  pro- 
gram which  the  administration  once  recommended — the  mainte- 
nance of  only  a  normal  peacetime  trade  w-ith  nations  at  war. 
If  that  is  not  to  be  done,  then  let's  have  the  embargo  plus  cash 
and  carry  to  cover  everything  else. 

The  time  to  start  staying  cut  of  Evirope's  war  was  before  Europ" 
went  to  war.  Congress  and  the  President  made  that  start  by 
writing  the  neutiality  law.  Now  is  the  time  for  Americans,  their 
President,  and  their  Congress  to  hold  fast  to  that  kind  of  a  start. 
We  so  desperately  need  today  to  be  p'cventpd  from  taking  these 
steps  w-hich  could  so  easily  be  steps  straight  to  war  We  ought 
to  guard  m.cst  jealously  against  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  gearing  its  economy  to  a  wartime  basis  if  we  w-ould  avoid 
a  repetition  of  that  di.-astrous  cxpe-lence  which  is  still  with  us. 

We  should  decline  to  be  forled  into  believing  that  there  is  the 
faintest  ideal  of  democracy  ln\olved  In  that  European  conflict  today, 
llie  No.   1   issue  is  th.-  maintenance  of   existing   Imperialism   and 
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empires,    and   the   prevention    of   other   Imperialisms   and   empires 
b< mg  built  to  outshine  them. 

There  is  already  some  sentiment  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that 
mueh  as  we  may  regret  it.  the  time  does  seem  to  be  at  hand  when 
we  are  going  to  have  to  clean  up  over  there  in  Europe  once  again- 
that  w-e  stopped  too  .'^oon  the  last  tim.e;  that  we  have  got  to  hop  in 
there  again  and  this  time  sweep  clean;  and  that  the  wav  to  start 
doing  that  is  to  move  in  at  once  on  the  economic  front  by  becoming 
the  arsenal  for  one  tide,  w-hich  can  be  done  only  by  repealirg  the 
arms  emba-go.  This  attitude.  I  might  say,  in  light  of  what  does  pre- 
vail and  will  prevail  m  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come,  remind^  one 
of  the  housewife  who,  during  a  3-day  duststorm  eait  In  the  Du«t 
Bowl,   went  out   with  her  broom  and  swept  her  porch  every  half 

Say  w-hat  you  will,  there  were  no  causes  more  largely  responsible 
for  cur  entry  into  Europe's  war  in  1917  than  foreign  propaganda 
and  our  wartime  trade.  The  record  clearly  discloses  how  true  this 
was.  Let  us  not  repeat  that  experience  Let  us  not  take  the  fir.H 
step,  which  so  er.£ily  paves  the  way  to  the  next  sti;p  even  to  fur- 
ther steps  involving  declarations  of  war.  Let  us  not  do  that  at 
least  until  we  can  have  a  clearer  definition  than  now  exists  of  w'hat 
part  we  can  play  succ^.ssfully.  of  what  chance  there  is  cf  going  to 
war  and  rem:iining  a  democracy.  Until  we  shall  perchance  have 
d(  nd:  d  that  Ea>e>pe  and  her  aches  are  reallv  aches,  let  us  not 
fo,il  ourselves  into  believing  that  we  can  get  half  In  and  yet  stay 
out  of  that  w-ar,  for  w-e  ought  to  luiow  that  we  are  either  going  to  be 
in  or  out— in  or  out.  &      b 

An  emergency  exists  or  is  declared  to  exist.  "Repeal  th"  embargo" 
becomes  the  hue  and  cry.  Adjourn  politics.  Politics  ought  to  be 
adjourned  in  this  controversy.  But  there  must  be  no  adjournment 
of  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  keeping  America  strong  keeping 
demoeracy  secure  where  we  have  a  real  chance  to  keep  it  secure  one 
p.ace  in  all  the  world.  There  mu.st  be  no  adjournment  of  allegiance 
to  that  principle  and  policy  dictating  that  America  mind  her  own 
Ltisine.ss.  that  America  avoid  entanglement  in  European  power 
politics,  about  which  we  kno-*-  so  httle  and  which  we  certainly  can- 
not di.sentnngle.  ^ 

Sp.  ak  up,  Americans,  make  your  voices  heard.  Don't  for  one 
mituitc  permit  yourself  to  believe  that  this  cause  of  retaining  the 
arms  embargo  Is  lost,  for  it  is  not  lost.  This  fight  Is  only  Just  begun 
and  I  .say  to  you  that  It  will  b-  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  before 
there  w-ill  be  ample  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 


Interparliamentary  Union  Conference 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES   ' 
Monday,  October  2,  1929 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ALEXANDER     WILEY,     OF     WISCONSIN 

AUGUST  17,  1939 


Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  me  before 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  Conference  at  Oslo    Norway 
August  17.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fifty  years  ago  the  Interparliamentary  Union  came  Into  being 
The  Parliam.entary  Union  was  the  result  of  a  great  hunger  of  man- 
kind to  see  if  there  were  not  ways  and  means  of  perpetuating  parlia- 
mentary forms  cf  government,  to  the  end  that  men  might  tap  the 
"untapped  sources  cf  power"  that  William  James  speaks  of 

An  English  thinker  once  said  that  "life  has  meaning  and  to 
find  its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink."  A  great  German  once 
said:  "Life  means  to  transform  into  light  and  flame  all  that  we 
are  or  meet  with."  When  the  Interparliamentary  Union  came  Into 
being,  parliamentary  form  of  government  was  on  the  "upgrade"  and 
there  are  those  among  us  now  who  still  believe,  in  spite  of  recent 
events,  that  parliamentary  form  of  government  is  still  on  the  "up- 
grade." We  believe  with  that  distinguished  statesman,  who  was 
mentioned  by  one  of  the  British  members  yesterday,  that  this  Is  a 
"dawn  period." 

Unless  reason  and  common  sense  prevail,  we  may  have  to  go 
throtigh  another  Gethsemane,  but  no  matter  what  the  immediate 
future  holds,  w-e  will  not  be  "downed"  either  by  fear  or  discour- 
agement, I  have  faith  that  there  are  silent,  unseen,  beneficent 
fuices  that  are  working.  "There  is  no  place  where  His  voice  is  not 
heard." 

While  under  the  agenda  we  are  speaking  upon  the  general 
political  situation  of  the  world,  yet  many  great  thinkers  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  the  crisis  is  a  moral  one.  Great 
movements  recognize  that  to  be  the  truth.    Tliis  country,  the  land 


of  my  fathers,  has  felt  the  stimulating  Influence  of  "moral  re- 
armament." Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  many  panaceas  but 
are  we  ready  to  face  our  problem  and  say  that  we  will  fall  until 
we  apply  to  international  affairs  those  moral  standards  of  honesty 
and  unselfishness  which  we  w-ere  taught  from  our  pulpits?  We 
know  that  nations  have  been  Inoculated  with  the  disease  germ 
^vT'e  .K^"  ^^  "^""^  °^  expediency,  policy,  destiny,  teaches  them 
that  they  can  repudiate  their  word,  break  treaties,  defraud  cred- 
itors, etc.  -Which  smong  the  great  nations  has  not  forsaken  its 
obligations?  Which  one  now  can  be  trusted  to  keep  its  word''  In 
human  society,  if  an  individual  carried  on  as  nations  have  been 
carrying  on.  he  would  be  considered  immoral,  a  criminal  Just  as 
wuth  individuals,  however,  it  is  possible  for  nations  to  set  a  loftier 
standard.  Switzerland  and  the  United  States  show  the  way  In 
these  countries  all  nationalities  live  in  harmony. 

I  had  not  intended  to  speak,  but  when  it  was  suggested  by  the 
chairm.an  of  our  delegation  that  I  say  a  few  words,  f  was  especially 
happy  to  comply  with  that  suggestion  for  two  reasons: 

First,  there  was  a  sentimental  one.  I  wanted  to  speak  from  the 
rostrum  of  the  Storting.  My  parents  came  from  this  land  They 
have  both  gone  on  ahead  in  the  journey.  If  thev  were  ahve.  they 
would  be  happy  to  see  me,  a  representative  of  America  in  their 
own  homeland. 

My  first  reaction  was  not  to  speak,  because  I  remembered  that  on 
one  occasion  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  country  over  a  cen- 
tury ago.  in  the  great  int'^rnational  crisis  when  Napoleon  was  stirring 
up  affairs  in  Europe,  said  in  response  to  an  Inquiry.  "Nu  er  det  tid 
til  a  holde  kjeft,"  meaning  that  now  it  was  time  to  keep  your  mouth 
shut.  But  again  I  realized  that  in  a  meeting  of  this  kind— a  meeting 
of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  only  institution  of  its  kind  on 
earth,  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  parliaments— it  was  my  duty 

The  second  reason,  then,  for  my  speaking  I  have  already  referred 
to.  It  is  this:  To  bring  to  this  body  of  serious-minded  men— many 
of  w-hom  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  this  work,  men  who  have  come 
year  after  year  to  the  meetings  of  this  organization  to  exchan-e 
their  points  of  view  to  the  end  that  the  great  parliamentary  systems 
of  the  world  may  be  preserved— to  preserve  the  great  freedoms  of 
mankind— to  bring  to  this  great  body  a  reiteration  of  the  old  old 
need— a  quest  for  God.  It  is  the  supreme  need  of  the  hour  Goethe 
called  It  "more  Ught."  Others  call  it  a  "spiritual  rebirth."  The  his- 
tory of  nations  is  replete  with  instances  when  men  and  nations 
returned  from  their  waywardness  to  find  inspiration,  courage  vision 
guidance,  and  rebirth  in  the  "things  of  the  Spirit."  ' 

You  men  know  that  integrity  of  the  individual  man  Is  the  great 
need  of  mankind  today.  You  men  know  that  it  is  the  "great  busi- 
ness" of  parliaments  and  of  the  members  thereof  not  only  to  pass 
laws  but  to  provide  moral  leadership  in  this  changing  world 

I  have  been  very  much  Interested  in  all  of  the  talks  given  and 
I  want  to  compliment  the  personnel  of  this  convention  for  the 
spirit  of  equanimity,  of  friendliness,  courtesy,  and  understandine 
that  has  been  manifested.  I  was  very  much  interested  In  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  statesman  from  Great  Britain  Lord 
Davles.  when  he  spoke  on  the  subject,  "Peaceful  Change  "  He  has 
suggested  one  of  the  many  subjects  that  must  be  considered  bv 
the  nations  of  the  world  if  we  are  not  going  to  keep  on  findine 
ourselves  in  a  volcanic  crater  that  continually  threatens  to  erupt 

A  number  of  years  ago,  another  distinguished  Norwegian  states- 
man used  this  expression :  "Med  lov  skal  landet  bygges  "  That  Is 
"By  and  through  law  the  land  shall  be  built."  Lord  Davles 
reached  that  conclusion  w-hen  he  said  that  "Everything  depends  on 
willingness  of  the  nations  to  submit  themselves  to  the  rule  of 
law-."  and  this  distinguished  statesman  supplemented  his  state- 
mient  with  a  further  conclusion  that  "Durable  peace  can  only  be 
founded  on  Justice."  Now,  may  I  suggest  that  both  the  rule  of 
law  and  Justice  are  the  attributes  of  the  Infinite  One  without 
whose  aid  and  guidance  it  is  apparent  that  mankind  has  by  its 
own  willfulness  wandered  in  the  wilderness  of  International 
friction  and  hatred. 

There  is  a  germ  at  work  among  the  peoples  of  the  earth  known 
as  international  fear,  hatred,  jealousy.  We  must  counteract  this 
with  the  brotherhood  of  man  built  upon  the  rule  of  law.  Justice 
and  understanding.  I  know  to  many  people  such  an  expression 
sounds  almost  superficial,  but  some  of  us  are  beginning  to  see 
that  the  saving  power  in  civilization  Is  to  be  found  in  an  awaken- 
ing of  mankind.  That  means  an  appreciation  of  the  things  of 
the  Spirit.  " 

My  friends,  an  ancient  philosopher,  locking  up  at  the  stars  at 
night,  appreciating  something  of  the  glory  of  heaven  and  the  In- 
fiignlflcance  of  his  mortal  self,  asked  the  question.  "What  are  we 
here  for?"  Perhaps  we  can  paraphrase  that  situation  and  question 
and  look  out  upon  the  troubled  world  and  ask.  "What  are  we  here 
in  Oslo  for?"  The  thinking  of  mankind  today  determines  its  course 
tomorrow.  The  chairman  of  our  delegation  quoted  the  scripture 
that,  "For  lack  of  vision  the  people  perish."  With  vision,  then  the 
nations  of  the  world  will  succeed.  What  we  need  is  perspective, 
fearlessness,  and  even  a  saving  sense  of  humor. 

We  are  here  "but  for  a  day,"  and  after  we  have  moved  off  the 
stage  the  show  .will  go  on;  but  as  long  as  we  are  here,  let  us  play 
our  parts  like  men.  I  personally  believe  that  when  the  "comets" 
on  the  poUtical  sky  today  are  dim,  the  parliaments  of  the  nations 
will  shine  forth  brightly  and  new  parliaments  will  come  into  being. 
I  have  faith  in  the  upward  march  of  humanity.  We  may  be  In  a 
temporary  dip  now,  but  up  ahead  there  will  be  a  turn  and"  the  race 
will  succeed  In  climbing  higher.  We  cannot  maintain  the  status 
quo  in  things  material,  and  it  cannot  be  done,  either,  In  our  per- 
ception of  things  spiritual. 
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I  hfiro  ?pckrn  for  myso'f.  1  have  net  had  an  opportimity  to 
eiibr.ilr  mv  th  urhts  to  t-ltiiPr  th'_>  ch:iirm;in  nr  tho  in.. :;/oe;s  oi  our 
delfgatiun.  Hcw.-^ver,  nn  "-x-hair  of  the  del;  q-itl' i>  a:.cl  nivst  ;f  I 
want  to  express  cur  appreciation  to  this  country  for  the  magnificent 
recfp'.icn  th?t  wo  hav.   received. 

Mr  President,  it  was  a  ercat  nkaFure  to  hear  the  c'.lsMngulshed 
statesman,  S.iirtlnfspic"-ident  Hnmbro.  I  arrce  \vlth  hiia  that 
America  ow-s  much  to  Europe.  From  e%-ery  land  In  Europe  Ami-r- 
Ica  ha.s  recr  .ved  its  blocd.stroam.  Your  great  culture  has  enriched 
our  lives.  Your  niu.'^ic.  your  literature,  your  drama,  some  of  your 
grca'  idca^  in  focnomlrs.  phUo.«cphy.  and  rplit;:on  we  have  made 
our  own.  But.  Mr  Pre'"ldent.  ycu  have  som'^tlUni?  we  Co  not  want. 
I  rer'iT  to  thnsc  barriers  analyzed  by  the  psycnoloerifts  as  fear, 
hatred,  and  cUstru.'-t.  Yes,  v.e  ov/e  you  much.  We  knov.-  the  world 
Is  sm.a'.l.  Wo  are  nelPhbors.  We  want  to  help.  Yi^ur  prcbleins 
arc  Intricate.  Tliero  arc  many  equations  that  we  do  not  undor- 
Btand.  I  say  we  want  to  help,  but  we  want  to  help  yovi  to  help 
ycur.-p'.vcs  to  the  end  that  your  problems  may  find  solution 
through  you. 

I  airree  that  the  refugee  problem  Ls  a  political  one  If  war 
ccmes.  it  is  very  appirent  we  shall  see  after  its  cl  se  nnother  large 
refu.;ee  problem.  If  we  permit  the  idea  to  crcw  that  it  Is  the 
bu'"  ness  of  (■'■I'.er  nationf>  to  take  over  '.he  deieated  tiroups  in  a 
conflicting  nat:on,  then  we  may  find  ourselves  having  to  look  after 
the  groups  that  are  now  in  control  of  their  governments. 

We  want  to  be  ht  Ipful,  but  America  dc«s  not  want  to  meddle  In 
Europe.     The  role  of  a  meddler  I  do  not  crave  for  my  country. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  2.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SITN  OF  SEPTEMBER  4,  1939 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  the  advantages  of 
living  in  a  country  at  peace  with  the  world,  where  citi.-^.pns 
enjoy  liberties  to  the  fullest  extent,  is  probably  more  greatly 
welcomed  now  than  ever  before  in  all  the  days  of  civilization. 
A  recital  of  these  blessings  is  very  opportune,  as  it  gives  all  cf 
VIS  a  chance  to  feel  the  full  scope  of  our  exceptional  oppor- 
tunities. 

The  New  York  Sun  of  Sf^ptember  4.  in  an  editorial  which  I 
believe  is  deserving  of  national  reccgniticn,  well  expresses  the 
general  view  of  the  accepted  advantages  cf  cur  great  country. 
I  hope  the  editorial  may  be  given  wid3  diitribution,  as  it  is 
worthy  of  cur  b?it  attention  and  is  a  pleasant  reminder  of  our 
unhampered,  profitable  activities. 

It  is  with  distinct  pride  that  I  h?ve  b-^en  parn'  to  nn  ad- 
minis'-ra'icn  that  has  helped  to  attain  the  great  privileges  of 
our  country  and  ha.s  established  policies  to  maintain  these 
privileges.  The  people  may  b"  assured,  as  I  am.  that  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  will  always  endeavor  to  preserve  cur  blessings 
and  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  New  York  Sun   of  September  4,   1939] 

H£    IS    AN    AMJblBICAN 

He  l.s  an  American. 

He  hears  an  ai: plane  overhead,  and  if  he  locks  up  at  all.  does  so 
In  curiosity,  neither  In  fear  nor  in  the  hope  of  seeing  a  protector. 

His  wife  goes  marketing,  and  her  purchases  arc  hmuLed  by  her 
needs,  her  tastes,  her  budget,  but  nut  by  decree. 

He  comes  home  of  an  evening  through  streets  which  are  well 
lighted,  not  dimly  in  blue. 

He  reads  his  newspaper  and  knows  that  what  it  says  is  not  con- 
cocted by  a  bureau,  but  an  honest,  untrammeled  eSort  to  present 
the-  truth. 

He  has  never  had  a  gas  mask  en. 

He  h.is  never  been  In  a  bombproof  shelter. 

His  military  training,  an  R.  O.  T.  C.  course  in  college,  he  took 
because  it  excused  him  from  the  gym  course,  and  it  was  not  com- 
puUory. 

He  belongs  to  such  fraternal  organizations  and  clubs  as  he  wishe?. 

He  adheres  to  a  political  party  to  the  extent  that  he  de- 
sires— the  dominant  one,  if  that  be  his  choice,  but  with  the  distinct 
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reservation  that  he  mnv  criticize  anv  of  its  policies  with  all  the  vigor 
which  to  hiiii  : :  ems  proper — any  other  fi.s  his  convictions  dlc'at^. 
even.  If  It  be  h;s  decision,  one  which  hdds  that  thp  theory  of 
govern mrnv  of  the  country  is  wtous^  a:d  phi.uld  b^'*  "=crapp'-d. 

He  does  not  believe,  if  his  party  is  out  of  powr,  thn'  tht>  cnly  way 
In  which  it  c^in  com-:^  into  pcw^r  is  through  a  hloody  rev.  lurion. 

He  converses  wi'h  friends,  even  wl*h  chance  at  quainLano  ■« 
presslrg  fie.-'ly  his  opinion  on  any  subject  without  fear 

He  dots  not  expert   his  mail   to  be  opened  be'^A^cen  pc^ti:. 
reci'pt  nor  his  te!(  phcne  to  be  t.tpptd 

He  changes  his  place  of  dwcllirt^  hvxI  does  not  report  so  doing  to 
the  police. 

He  has  not  registered  with  the  p  'lice. 

He  cii.ries  an  identification  card  only  in  c::se  he  rhould  be  the 
vlcMm  "t  ■'.  traiTic  rircide-it 

H?  think~>  of  his  neiKiibors  across  international  borders — of  tho.ae 
to  The  north  as  thouKh  th^y  were  across  a  State  hne  raMi'T  than  as 
forcignrrs — of  those  Uy  the  south  more  as  srrarge;-.  sii^e  th"y 
sp  ak  a  language  dliTerent  f'-om  his,  and  with  the  kr.orvledgp  that 
th'.-re  are  row  inatters  cf  diiT.'rrnce  bet  we -n  his  Go^ern'iient  and 
theirs,  Vnit  cf  n'^ither  with  an  expectancy  of  war. 

He  w(  rslui).^  O^ii  in  the  fashion  of  his  chriKc.  withrut  let. 

His  childien  ::re  wli'h  him.  in  hi:<  home,  neither  removed  to  a  place 
of  greriur  safety,  if  youn^'.  mr.  if  older,  orUtrcd  roiidy  to  serve  the 
st.Tte  With  sicnflce  of  hmb  or  life. 

H''  has  hi-  problems,  hi'--  tr^'ubles.  his  uncertainties  but  all  others 
are  not  overshad jwed  oy  the  niu.iinonce  of  h;.ttlp  and  ?-udden  death 

He  sh-^uld  strutgle  to  preserve  his  Americanism  with  us  piiceleio 
privllfges. 

H;'  IS  a  fortunate  man. 

He  is  an  American. 

Editorials  From  Chicago  Daily  Tribune 
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EDITORIALS      FROM      THE      CHICAGO      DAILY 

SEPTEMBER  22.   1939 


TRIBUN'E      OP 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  pnnt'^d  m  the  Record  an  editorial  !rcm  thr  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  Septcm.b-T  22,  1939,  entitled  "Ti-.e  War  Par- 
tics,"  and  another  editorial  from  the  same  icsue  of  the  Tribtmo 
entitled  "Dying  fcr  Danzig." 

There  be;ng  iio  cbj  ction.  the  editorials  were  ordrr*  cl  to  be 
printt  d  in  tl:e  Recoi-.d,  as  follow^: 

[From  the  Chicago  Daily  Trlbunj  of  Scptemi^or  22.   1U39] 

THE  W\R  r^p.Tir?? 

If  Crr.'2,TC--s  were  stnrtinc;  fr'  in  ^^cr^.tch  to  c'e'rrmine  what,  in  the 
event  ol  a  foreign  war  not  yei  bet'un,  would  be  the  best  neutral 
policy  for  the  United  States  to  adupt,  there  couid  be  an  honest 
dlJTerence  of  opinion.  Scni'-  pcrple  mi^ht,  and  seme  hcni  stly  do, 
argue  that  the  cash-and-CPir.v  plan  of  selling  pcoUs  and  materials, 
lucludm-^  nnplementi^  oi  war.  would  be  the  be.-.t  method  ct  aeallng 
impartially  with  all  the  belli:-;crents  The  one  vhicli  could  connol 
the  sea  or  protect  its  shipping  could  r -ujh  cur  m.arket-  and  Vvo 
would  have  no  other  p''.rt  in  the  business  except  m  sell  to  ca^h  cvis- 
tomers  who  took  away  th'-  goods  in  tneir  own  ships. 

Ot.her  people,  with  an  eqiml  sh'.:w  of  reason  ur.d  v.ith  an  even 
greater  stress  on  th"  ethics,  miph'  argue  for  the  pres  nt  embargo  on 
spcclticd  implements  of  war.  althouth  these  incl;do  only  a  few 
and  probably  not  the  most  important  articles  n-.eded  by  a  couniry 
at  war.  Still  other  people  rnluht  think  it  t>est  that  'here  should  be 
no  special  le'^lslation  whatever  and  that  the  Government  sliould 
act  undr-r  old  internat.onal  usage  and  law  regarding  neutral  trade 
and  rights. 

The  circumstances  in  which  such  a  discussion  micht  he  had  in 
Congress  do  not,  however,  at  this  time  exij-t.  They  did  when  tin- 
Neutrality  Act  was  passed  in  '37.  The  purpose  in  passing  the  act 
at  that  time,  before  there  was  a  war,  was  to  estahlish  in  times  of 
peace  the  rules  which  would  govern  America  if  other  CGuntrlcs  went 
to  war.  The  fairness  cf  thLs.  it  wiis  arc;tied.  was  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  all  nations  knew  what  to  expect  of  the  United  States  ai.d 
none  could  Justly  say  that  America  had  adi-ipti  d  certain  rules 
after  the  outbreak  of  war  and  that  tiiesf>  rul's  purpi^^ely  made  dis- 
cnminaticns  contrary  to  true  neutrality  to  do  injury  in  one  direc- 
tion and  give  aid  in  another. 

Di.-rriininatun,  it  was  said  then,  would  n'T:  be  neutrality.  It 
was  generally  conceded  that  the  virtue  of  the  rules  lay  In  th^ir 
predetermination.  Whatever  the  opinion  was  as  to  ti»e  precise 
merits  of  tlie  laws  passed,  th^re  w.vs  Kencral  aKrecment  as  to  its 
lairness,  and  people  thought  at  the  time  that  it  would  remove  some 


of  th"  danger  th-^t  in  a  general  conflict  Americans  could  not  main- 
tain th.'ir  neutrality. 

Certain   elements  of  the   people   now  want   to  repeal  or  modify 
the  embargo  and  permit  the  sale  of  munitions. 

Some  of  these  people  sincerely  believe  that  modification  will  give 
added  security  to  our  country— protecting  it  against  war.  Other 
proponents  of  cash  and  carry  are  moved  primarily  by  a  desire  to 
help  the  French  and  Briti.'-h  win  the  conflict.  That  element  wants 
to  abandon  neutrality,  while  saving  they  wish  to  preserve  It 
This  is  a  hypocritical  or  a  foolish  Inconsistency.  It  follows  the 
theory  that  a  nation  can  pick  sides  in  a  conflict,  select  the  nations 
It  will  aid,  take  all  steps  short  of  war,  and  still  be  regarded  as  a 
neutral  noncombatant.  That,  It  must  seem  to  many  sensible  peo- 
ple, is  muddled  rea,soning  and  a  dangerous  line  of  thought. 

Some  of  the  people  who  favor  this  choosing  of  sides  are  guided 
by  sentiment  and  some  of  them  by  more  specific  intents.  There 
are  three  war  parties  in  this  country  and  they  combine  to  seek 
action  Increasing  the  probability,  if  not  inviting  the  inevitability 
that  a  war  of  a  year  or  more  in  Europe  will  find  an  American  Army 
overseas  again 

One  f)f  these  war  parties  contains  persons  who  think  their  con- 
tinuance in  public  office  and  authority  will  be  guaranteed  by  mili- 
tary intervention  in  Europe.  Tliey  figure  that  not  only  the  party 
In  pow<»r  but  the  persons  in  authority  when  a  war  begins  will  be 
earned  over  into  another  term  to  prosecute  It.  They  think  that  a 
Fucres-ful  appeal  to  the  country  can  be  made  to  continue  a  war 
goyenmient.  People  would  hear  a  great  deal  about  adjourning 
politics  and  alx)ut  the  dropping  of  party  labels.  It  may  be  noted 
that  in  the  British  war  dictaUirship  all  byelections  for  Parliament 
have  been  canceled  and  that  it  is  planned  to  cancel  the  full  election 
of  November  1940  if  Great  Britain  is  at  war  at  that  time  One 
American  war  party  thinks  that  the  tradition  against  the  third 
term  would  di.'^appear  if  the  United  States  were  fighting  overseas 
There  is  another  war  party  which  believes  that  war  would 
bring  about  a  permanent  change  In  American  social,  political 
and  economic  conditions  The  milder  minded  of  this  party  refer 
ba'k  to  the  temporary  changes  in  national  activity  made  by  the 
World  War  and  to  what  they  call  the  unselfish,  unified  national 
efforts  which  for  the  time  changed  the  national  psychology  and 
niHde  pos.sible  an  approach  to  the  collectivized  state  This  they 
think,  would  be  repeated  with  permanent  results  If  the  Nation 
were  thrown  again  Into  a  tremendous  war.  The  tougher-minded 
gentry  go  beyond  this  hopeful  idea  and  believe  that  if  the  United 
States  were  involved  in  a  general  world  catastrophe  the  American 
form  of  government  would  be  completely  overthrown  capitalism 
destroyed,  and  the  Communist  state  placed  upon  the  ruins  of 
represmtative  government  and  private  enterprise.  That  is  the 
hope  of   all   "reds  " 

Tlie  "reds"  believe  that  if  the  capitalistic  world  can  be  thrown 
Into  another  tonflict  more  exhausting  than  the  one  it  barely 
survived  in  Europe  the  la.st  time,  it  will  be  forever  finished— not 
howe\rr,  if  the  United  States  remains  out  of  the  wreckage  Our 
own  American  "reds"  are  even  redder  in  the  face  than  they  are  in 
their  doctrine  these  davs.  They  are  giddy  with  whirling  about 
trying  to  follow  tbe  Mo.scow  line,  not  knowing  from  dav  to  day 
where  it  is.  Wherever  Stalin  is  coing  they  are  following"  difficult 
as  it  is  to  imagine  what  he  is  doing  and  why.  It  is  hard  to  be 
orthodox  to  another  man's  shifting  heresies  but  our  Communists 
are  doini;  the  be.'-t  they  can. 

The  third  war  party  is  composed  of  our  colonials.  Tliev  believe 
that  it  is  even  more  the  duty  of  the  United  States  than  of  Canada 
to  as'^ist  Great  Britain,  forever  the  mother  country  to  them  in  its 
wars.  When  Mr.  Chamberlain  decided  that  Poland  should  not  be 
a.'^ked  to  consider  the  return  of  Danzig,  he  decided  the  is.'ue  for  his 
American  followers.  When  he  decided  that  this  time  he  would  go 
to  war.  he  decided  for  tlicm  also.  There  are  re.servations  to  their 
subscription:  not  all  of  them  intend  to  offer  themselves  Very  few 
of  them  would  be  found  in  the  front  line.  Tliey  think  of  war  as 
something  fought  by  young  men  they  do  not  know,  who  appear  out 
cf  the  vast  population  and  agree  to  sacrifice  themselves  for  causes 
which  the  colonials  adopt.  Somewhere  in  the  hinterland  there  is  a 
great  peasantry  which  can  be  conscripted  for  battle  service. 

Tlie  fact  that  these  three  American  war  parties  have  backed  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  is  a  weighty  argument  against  It. 

DYING    FOR    DANZIG 

Some  Poles  are  still  fighting  courageously,  desperately,  and  for- 
lornly—but not  with  the  support  of  their  Government  or  under 
the  direction  of  their  army  commander  and  his  staff.  Marshal 
Smigly-Rydz  and  the  high  command  skipped  to  Rumania.  Presi- 
dent Ipnace  Moscicki,  Foreign  Minister  Josef  Beck,  and  the  other 
high  officers  of  the  Government  are  in  the  same  sanctuary. 

The  gentlemen  who  made  the  war  were  not  "bitter-enders."  Sur- 
vivors of  the  shattered   troops — peasant  boys  and  young  officers 

may  fight  on,  but  the  gentlemen  of  government,  whose  chests  were 
out  toward  the  enemy  in  the  preliminary  test  of  nerves  and  the 
diplomatic  exchanges,  departed  while  the  "roads  and  frontiers  were 
open,  and  they  took  plenty  of  this  world's  goods  with  them.  They 
can  survive  the  wreckage  of  Poland  and  may  hope  to  make  another 
war 

When  Franco  suddenly  smashed  all  resistance  in  Catalonia  and 
then  turned  on  Madrid,  he  did  not  catch  any  high  government 
officials  of  the  regime  he  had  overthrown.  They  had  made  good 
their  departure  to  France  with  plenty  of  gold.  Soldiers  were  in  the 
surrender,  but  not  statesmen  who  woiUd  fight  as  long  as  they  were 


safe.  King  Zog  was  the  first  fugitive  out  of  Albania.  He  did  not 
even  wait  for  his  wife  and  new-born  child. 

The  Emperor  of  Ethiopia  need  not  be  regarded  as  a  timid  person, 
but  he  did  not  fall  with  his  capital  or  make  a  last  stand  as  the 
Lion  ot  Judah  with  his  troops.  He  was  too  Important,  as  the 
symbol  of  the  state  to  grace  a  Roman  triumph.  It  comported 
more  with  his  dignity  to  grace  an  English  country  house  and  draw 
on  a  substantial  bank  account. 

But  why  mention  minor  characters  when  greater  figures  provide 
history  with  notable  escapes  from  the  downfall  of  their  own  great 
war  adventures?  The  old  gentleman  at  Doom  did  not  die  in  a 
suicidal  charge  of  the  Death  Head  Hussars.  They  looked  very 
formidable  in  their  mortuary  uniforms,  but  the  Kaiser  rode  hard  to 
Holland.  It  is  better  for  an  all  highest  to  saw  wood  than  to  face 
a  victor,  whatever  happens  to  the  people.  And  Napoleon's  coat- 
tails  were  straightened  out  in  the  wind  every  time  he  thought 
some  other  place  than  the  place  he  happened  to  be  was  the  place 
he  ought  to  be. 

He  deserted  his  army  In  Egypt  and  beat  It  for  Prance— for  reasons 
Of  state.  No  good  advice  could  keep  him  out  of  Russia,  and  no 
consideration  for  his  troops  could  keep  him  In  it.  The  fastest 
horses  and  the  best  sleigh  split  the  freezing  Russian  winds— for 
rea.«ons  of  state — on  the  way  to  safety,  while  his  army  died  in  the 
snow.  The  Old  Guard  perished  at  Waterloo,  but  not  Napoleon. 
He  was  on  his  way  again  on  a  charger  riding  fast  for  Fontaine- 
bleau. 

The  gentlemen  who  make  wars  do  not  fight  them.  They  take 
the  glory  of  victory  and  skip  from  the  miseries  of  defeat  Many  a 
Polish  boy  who  probably  did  not  care  a  damn  about  traverses  in 
the  corridor  and  who  might  not  have  been  able  to  find  Danzig  on 
the  map  has  died  since  his  great  marshal  and  his  high  officials 
decided  to  accept  the  hospitality  of  Rumania. 


Arms  Embargo  Repeal  Proposal 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    ARTHUR    CAPPER,    OF    KANSAS 

SEPTEMBER    29,    1939  ' 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  remarks  of  mine  over  the  Colum- 
bia Broadcasting  System  on  September  29,  1939,  relating  to 
the  pending  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  opposed  to  the  United  States  taking  any  part  In  this 
European  war. 

It  is  not  cur  war. 

I  do  not  want  the  United  States  dragged  Into  this  war,  or  bribed 
Into  this  war,  or  led  into  this  war  by  the  mistaken  enthusiasm  of 
some  of  our  own  leaders.  There  is  just  one  safe  place  for  us  and 
that  is  the  United  States.  The  surest  way  for  us  to  keep  oiit  of 
trouble  Is  to  stay  on  our  own  ground  and  mind  our  own  business. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  United  States  becoming  involved,  and  I  think  they 
will  hold  their  elected  representatives  in  the  Senate  and  the  House 
of  Representatives  responsible  if  they  take  action  that  leads  us 
Into  war. 

The  crux  of  this  whole  question  Is  the  President's  demand  for  the 
repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  existing  Neutrality  Act. 

I  am  most  emphatically  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo' 
and  will  fight  against  repeal  to  the  last.  ' 

I  take  this  stand  because  I  believe  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Is 
a  definite  and  certain  step  toward  war. 

I  am  not  taking  a  step  toward  war — I  want  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  war,  not  push  it  Into  war. 

I  am  convinced  oiu-  chances  of  staying  out  of  the  present  war  will 
be  much  better  if  we  let  the  existing  arms-embargo  provision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  alone. 

I  might  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  Neutrality  Act  Jn  1937 
was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63  to  6.  It  passed  the 
House  376  to  13.  The  President  signed  the  act  Just  as  he  had  signed 
practically  the  same  act  in  1935 — and  pointed  to  it  as  a  great  step 
toward  peace  in  his  campaign  for  reelection  in  1936. 

This  Neutrality  Act  as  it  now  stands  is  not  a  Democratic  act.  It 
Is  not  a  Republican  act.  It  is  an  American  act,  and  should  not  be 
wiped  out  as  a  neutrality  act  by  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo 
provision. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  this  Is  not  our  war. 
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I  'hink  a!l  of  us  ou-ht  to  bear  that  in  iriiid   -this  Is  not  our  war. 

Th'j  war  isstic  m  Eurcpp  t?  boundary  Imt?,  -poils.  poxv-cr  politics — 
not  hunianitarianirm.  not  democracy. 

Let  lis  not  be  misl.  d.  ncr  mi-lead  oursrb>-s  into  believing,  that  the 
All;t->  ir.  E'aroi}e  are  hchtintr  in.  seme  unexplained  way  for  democracy, 
for  c:v  h7utir,i:    cr  fish'in^  for  the  United  States. 

You  know  a.nd  I  knew  this  v,-ar  i«  rooted  m  Europe.iu  ixiwer  poli- 
tics. I'  !s  no:  a  war  for  democracy.  So  I  ^ay  again  we  thould  keep 
out  of  the  blcody  Iraca.s. 

I  can  remember  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  when  the  propai^anda 
was  start. 'd  that  these  Allies  were  fi^'htm^^  :o  miike  the  wurld  .-ate 
for  d  •mocra'-y;  later  we  were  even  tcld  that  we  would  take  part  m 
the  war  that' was  to  end  war. 

Wt-  bchcved  that  in  1917.  Our  leaders  believed  it.  Our  people 
believed  it  Our  voun.:  men  bePeved  it.  No  nation  ever  wmt  forth 
to  war  with  higher  ideals  than  did  the  people  of  the  United  Slates  in 

1917. 

The  d!--i!lu.sionment  th.it  started  in  1910  wa.s  a  bitter  one.  Tire 
milhons  of  bG\s,  the  billKju.s  and  ten.-,  of  biUicns  of  dollars  that  went 
to  Eur(,pj  to  fighi  for  democracy  in  1917  and  liilS  wun  th.>  war  for 
th  -s-  who  t. liked  cf  democracy— but  they  didn't  save  democracy. 
In  tact,  the  World  War  jiist  about  ended  democracy  except  in  the 
WesLeru  Hemisphere. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  United  States  .^ending  cur  boys  overseas 
a^ain  to  complete  the  job  of  replacing  demccratic  government  with 
dTc-ator-hip.'=  all  over  the  world,  for  that  will  be  the  resuU,  win  cr 
lose,  as  I  set'  it. 

I.-'t  u-  save  our  boys  and  young  men  for  something  better  than 
fodder  for  Europe's  battleflrlds  during  one  of  th?  long  .succession  cf    , 
war.-  that  Europe  has  fought  over  bcundar:f\~  and  power. 

Now,  I  aav  to  vou  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  v,:ll  be  takpn 
In  Europe  and  will  be  rLgardt-d  by  our  own  people  as  a  dehnite 
abandonment  of  a  proErmm  of  neutrality  and  as  a  definite  step 
toward  participation  in  Europe's  latest  war  for  spoils  and  concjuests. 
.And  ri'^ht  there  is  reason  enough  to  oppose  the  re-peal  of  the  arms 
embargo. 

I  hold  that  our  chances  of  standing  clear  in  the  European  conflict 
arc  better  if  we  remain  neutral  than  if  we  take  sidts 

It  w.U  be  a  terrible  mistake  if  we  blunder  ourselves  into  an 
unneutral  position  Ar.d.  frankly.  I  say  this  as  one  whose  sym- 
pathies are  with  England  and  France. 

Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  at  this  time  cannot  and  will  not  be 
Interpreted  anywhere  e.xcept  as  an  unneutral  act. 

During  time  of  peace  we  enacted  the  arms  embargo  for  the 
purpose' of  making  it  easier  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of 
Europe's  war--  The  arms  embargo  put  Europe  on  notice — notice 
that  the  United  S'ates  expected  to  remain  neutral. 

The  United  States  could  have  established  a  cash-and-carry  law 
for  the  sale  of  munitions  at  that ,  time  without  any  question  of 
unneutrality  being  rai.sed. 

But  now  the  situation  has  changed.     Europe   is  at  war.     If  we 
repeal  the  arms  embargo.  It  admittedly  is  done  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  Britain  and  France  again.-=t  Germany. 
That  certainly  would  be  an  unneutral  act. 

It   would   be   serving   notice   on   Europe   that   the   United  States, 
Instead  of  remaining  neutral.  Is  takinc  sides  with  the  Allies. 
Now.   adnoltting  our  sympathy  with  tlie  Allies,  we  may  as  well 

be  realistic  v,  ,. 

If  we  start  selling  munitions  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  and 
build  up  a  huse  industry  with  only  two  customers,  this  is  what  is 
goip.2:  to  happen: 

When  the  cash  runs  out.  rather  than  lose  our  customers  and  dis- 
locate our  doir..':^tic  bu.==iness  structure  by  allowing  the  munitions 
indtistry  to  collapse,  we  will  substitute  credit  for  caah. 

The  next  step  will  br  to  make  loans  to  the  Allies  to  protect  the 
credit  that  ha^  been  advanced. 

And  then,  finally,  we  will  send  American  boys  overseas  again,  Ju.-.t 
as  we  did  in  1917.     That  would  be  a  terrible  mistake. 

Once  we  set  our  feet  on  that  path  the  result  is  inevitable,  my 
friends.  First,  make  war  profits  from  cash  sales,  then  give  credit, 
then  make  loans,  then  send  our  men. 

I  am  against  any  program  of  loans  or  extensions  of  credit  by  the 
United  States  Government  or  its  citizens  to  any  nation  engaged  in 
war  I  am  very  much  op-posed  to  the  90-day-credlt-aUowance  clause 
In  the  pending  legislation. 

Realizing  that  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  means  just  one  thing, 
that  we  will  enter  th-  European  war  now  raging;  kno-Alng  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  feel  as  I  do.  that  we  ought  not,  must 
not.  get  into  this  war  that  is  not  our  war  if  we  possibly  can  avoid 
it  i  am  going  to  continue  to  oppose  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
with  all  my  might.  When  we  "lift  the  arms  embargo  and  .start 
selling  war  sunplies  it  is  almost  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war. 

I  am  for  a  strong  Navy,  a  large  air  force,  and  adequate  national 
defense,  but  n':t  for  fighting  Europe's  battles  for  any  European 
nations  or  set  of  nations. 

Holland.  Sweden.  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  a  half-dozen 
oth>^r  countries  next  door  to  the  trouble  In  Europe  are  showing  their 
good  sense  by  keeping  out  of  this  war  and  remaining  neutral. 
Why  should  we  travel  3,000  miles  across  the  seas  looking  for  a 
fight?     I  say  let  them  alone. 

Our  Neutrality  Act  was  enacted  In  the  belief  that  Europe's  wars 
are  not  our  wars.  The  belief  Is  Just  as  well  grounded  today  as  It 
was  2  years  ago  when  the  Congress  enacted  It  and  the  President 
signed  it.  So  I  am  for  »teeping  the  Einbargo  Act  as  it  Is.  Good 
sense,  morals,  material  well-being,  and  devotion  to  the  principles 
of  democracy  all  sound  the  warning — "America,  stay  outl" 


We  have  between  us  and  ihe  trouble  abroad  a  natural  barrier 
potentiallv  more  p'l.verfu!  th  ir  a  dozen  r.;ivies  Our  Immf^dlate 
duty  to  ourselves  and  our  .sister  republics  Is  to  keep  on  tliis  side  of 
thf  world  and  '^et  a  -,  example  for  tlie  other  side  to  foiluw.  We  cant 
kee;-)  the  peace  by  involving  ourselves  in  somebody  else  s  war. 

My  .-ymparhies  are  with  the  Allies;  but  wlun  it  conif?  to  taking 
part  In  a  foreign  war,  I  am  neither  German  nor  Bri'ish.  I  am 
American. 

I  am  -snrrv  I  cannot  go  along  with  President  Roosevelt  in  his  high 
enthusiaom  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire  world,  but  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  S.-nate  ar"  frt^^  men.  with  the  rit-.iit  ^■^  their  own 
belltfs  and  th-'  duty  of  liVng  up  to  those  beliff.-.  Furthermore.  I 
am  rpposed  'o  tivn.g  tlie  President  ni^re  di-cret  lonary  ^^r  powers. 
I  think  Congress  shouUi  remain  In  session  as  long  us  ilie  emeig(nry 
exists,  and  shculd  perform  its  duties  as  the  Cons' uvition  requiris. 
I  am  glad  to  suiy  here  and  do  my  "oe^t  to  ketp  AniencH  out  ol  war. 
I  inti-nd  to  continue  to  stand  frir  what  1  believi-  is  best  for  my 
country — and  that  Includes  keeping  the  arms  embargo  in  eOect 
maefinitely. 

I  ha-.e  mv  per.-^op.al  sympathies  for  England  ;iiid  France,  but  I 
think  vastly  m.ore  cf  the  United  States  than  I  do  rf  any  European 
country  Whatev-T  we  do.  le's  b  ■  aure  that  we  are  thinkin.^  oi  the 
future  Wellare  of  this  country  first 

If  these  Europeans  are  d'termmed  to  have  wars,  let  them  fight 
their  own  wars.  Our  problems  are  right  here  at  home,  not  in 
Europe. 

I  hope  we  have  learned  something  from  history.  Otir  experience 
in  th'^  W'-rld  War  should  teach  us  that  it  is  a  t'ood  thlna  to  keep 
cut  of  European  wars.  We  lost  the  lives  of  I'Jt'DOO  (  t  our  finest 
American  bovs.  .t  cost  us  *41.000,roo  OdO.  We  cr.t  noThltiiz  for  It  — 
not  even  tb.anks  We  loaned  them  $14,000,000  0;-)0.  Tney  still  owe 
us  and  win  never  pay 

We  also  made  '23  000  new  millionair*  s  in  the  United  States  through 
World  War  i.roftteerlng.  Tlie  b;c  fellows  who  make  hiice  profits  ni 
wars  are  anxinis  to  get  in  the  ftam"  a'-aln  I  am  opp^vjod.  and  the 
ma.=ses  of  the  piopie  in  this  country  are  opposetl.  to  ttivine  the.=^e 
merchant.s  of  death  a  chance  to  pile  up  their  millions  as  they  did 
b'fore.  For  this  country  to  stipplv  munitions  a-id  .irmani'  nts  to 
either  side  maki  s  us  tht'  worsi  pmtiteer  of  all — the  rne  -vho  profits 
by  the  diatli  and  .stifTering  of  miliions  of  human  beuus  Wr  must 
not  do  it.  Blood  mon'-y  will  bring  neither  happiness  nor  prosperity 
to  the  p'TpIe  of  Amern  a. 

Just  what  good  the  United  States,  and  In  th"  long  run  the  world, 
would  get  out  of  United  States  intervention  in  thl.-  war  Is  more  or 
le.ss  doubtful. 

But  here  ar?  some  things  I  know  the  United  States  would  get: 
First    -A  riifat^rshin 

Second.  A  further  Increase  in  the  national  debt  cf  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars 

Third.  Losses  of  life  running  perhaps  Into  millions;  destruction  of 
property  lunning  into  the  billions. 

Fourth  After  ih^-  war.  a  depression  worse  than  the  last  one — and 
very  likely  a  continuation  of  the  dictatorship,  and  then  some  more 
European  wars. 

I  say  we  ought  to  keep  these  things  In  mind  and  stay  cut. 
I  say  again  the  way  to  stay  out  of  the  Eumpt-an  war  is  not  to 
take  th'-  first  step  that  would  lead  us  into  it — repeal  of  the  Embargo 
Act.  When  we  start  .selling  munitions  we  start  entering  this  war, 
which  is  not  our  war  but  Just  one  of  Europe  s  many  wars  And  if 
we  enter  one  more  of  Europe's  wars,  we  probably  wul  participate  in 
every  major  European  war  from  now  on 

Now  I  have  given  you  the  main  reasons,  my  friends,  why  I  hav^ 
1r  nd  forces  with  Senato's  Borah:  Hir.am  JolI^:soM.  i.'tark  of 
Mis.souri;  VANDENUEac.  of  Michigan:  Nye.  of  N -rth  Dakota:  Senator 
Prazier;  Senator  La  Foi.i.ette.  and  at  least  two  dozen  o'her  Senators, 
tn  unfaltering  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  th"  arms  embargo  and 
against  any  further  a,rant  of  power  to  the  President  to  handle 
foreign  relations. 

That  is  the  way  I  feel  about  It. 

And  judging;  from  the  letters  and  telegrams  that  are  coming  to 
Senators  and  Representatives  that  Is  the  way  tht  great  majority 
of  Americans  feel  about  it. 

I  have  received  more  than  11000  letters  and  telegram?  since 
Britain  and  France  declared  war.  And  there  are  at  least  ten 
urt-mg  that  the  United  States  remain  neutral  for  ever  one  that 
would  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  The  Members  of  Cor.gress  from 
New  Hatnpshire  and  Massacliu.se'ts — from  States  clear  across  the 
country  to  California — tell  me  that  their  mail  Is  preponderantly 
the  same  way. 
i  It's  very  plain  to  me  the  people  of  this  country  don't  want  to  go 
to  war  for  Europe's  boundaries.  I  think  that  feeling  Is  almost 
unanimous. 

The  great  majority  of  our  people  believe,  and  I  believe,  that  the 
sale  of  munitions  will  lead  us  directly  into  tlie  European  war. 

The  great  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country  — the  ones  who 
will  have  to  do  the  fighting  if  war  come.s — want  the  arms  embargo 
kept  in  effect.  They  don't  want  the  Neutrality  Act  amended  to 
make  it  any  less  neutral. 

And  I  say  to  you  that  these  people  are  right.  I  believe  the 
American  people  will  keep  their  heads  and  resist  all  the  propaganda 
designed  to  lead  us  into  war. 

It  is  not  our  war.  We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  stampeded 
I  into  it.  We  learned  our  lesson  20  years  ago.  We  cannot  bring 
'   peace  to  Europe  by  taking  more  war  to  Europe. 
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And  If  we  start  selling  munitions  to  the  warring  nations  of 
Europe,  then  most  as.suredly  we  are  on  the  way  to  sending  our  bovs 
to  Europe  again.  &  j-= 

My  friends,  it  is  up  to  you.  It  Is  up  to  the  people  of  the  United 
Sta.'-s  to  ln.sist  that  Ccnprc-^s  reject  the  pleas  to  allow  the  sale 
or  munitions  to  warring  Europe,  no  matter  how  eloquent  these 
pleas  are;  no  matter  how  well  Intetitioned  the  people  who  would 
follow  the  course  that  led  us  to  war  m  1917-and  vnll  lead  us 
there  again  unless  Congres.^  stand.-^  firm  In  this  grave  emergency 

My  friends,  Europe  is  the  land  of  the  double-cross,  as  well  as 
01  the  little  white  crosses.  Why  should  America  go  abroad  looking 
for  cither?  ° 

V/hen  the  whole  country  Is  aflame  we  should  not  be  hasty  in 
taking  action.  We  do  not  need  to,  and  certainly  ought  not  to 
repeat  the  mistake  we  made  in  entering  the  previous  World  War 

In  conclusion  let  me  as.-ure  you  I  shall  protest  in  the  Senate 
with  all  the  energy  and  earnestness  I  po.ssess  against  weakening 
the  Neutrality  Act  by  amendments  making  it  less  neutral  I  shall 
Insist  on  retaining  the  Embargo  Act  which  will  stop  the  profiteering 
m  war  supplies.  ^  ^ 

And  before  I  close,  let  me  say  also  that  I  am  strong  for  a 
w-ar  referendum  In  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  I  sav 
lit''  ^r,^  ^vho  will  do  the  fighting  and  the  people  who  will  pay 
the  bills  should  have  something  to  say  on  the  question  of  eoine 
into  foreign  wars.  ^       ^ 

I  promise  you  right  now  that  as  a  United  States  Senator  I 
never  will  vote  to  ever  ae-ain  send  American  bovs  across  the  seas 
to  fight  someone  elses  war.  I  say  the  life  of  6ne  American  boy 
is  worth  more  than  Poland  or  any  other  land  they  may  be  fighting 
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Proposed  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON  GERALD  P.  NYE,  OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

AUGUST  24,  1939 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  my 
coUeague.  Senator  Nye.  on  August  24,  1939,  on  the  subject 
Save  American  Neutrality. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  the  Republican  Party  looks  for  success  in  1940,  it  must  first 
look  to  the  affording  of  platform  and  candidates  winning  the  con- 
fidence of  that  great  majority  of  Americans  who  wish  to  see  their 
Government  meet  present-day  challenges  with  intelligence  and 
without  quackery. 

We  shall  get  nowhere  as  a  party  If  our  outlook  is  merely  that 
looking  to  victory.  We  shall  be  woefully  defeated  if  we  choose  to 
assume  that  victory  will  come  alone  on  the  strength  of  the  growing 
unpopularity  of  the  opposing  party's  administration.  We  shall  die 
as  a  party  if  we  choose  to  pursue  a  policy  of  government  that 
ignores  the  tremendous  challenges  presented  these  days.  We  shall 
be  overwhelmingly  defeated  if  our  program  is  to  be  merely  that  of 
destroying  the  so-called  New  Deal  without  a  thought  to  the  worthy 
accomplishments  that  ought  to  be  retained. 

For  6  years  we  have  had  government  by  leadership  that  clearly 
was  without  a  goal,  without  much  more  than  an  ability  to  cash  in 
on  immediately  popular  processes  that  have  won  no  permanent 
remedy  or  good.  It  has  been  too  much  a  government  of  witch 
hunters  and  medicine  men  pursuing  illusive  evil  connections  and 
Influences  presumed  to  be  the  root  of  all  evil,  a  government  that 
seemed  to  be  strong  In  leadership  but  leading  nowhere.  For  more 
than  6  years  we  have  heard  representations  of  purpose  which  all  too 
Infrequently  have  been  accomplished.  Republicans  should  be  ever 
mindful  of  the  fact  that  the  people  want  leadership  with  purposes 
that  will  be  accomplished,  with  vision  that  acknowledges  a  genuine 
place  for  government  In  rebuilding  the  economic  structure  in  a 
way  that  affords  largest  measure  of  opportunity  for  the  greatest 
number. 

For  6  years  we  have  had  a  government  by  leadership  that  ob- 
viously has  been  hoping  for  a  normal  economic  recovery  to  be 
credited  to  that  leadership  striking  in  the  dark,  guessing,  and  wild 
spending  policies.  The  result  of  those  6  years  is  the  economic 
status  of  1931,  plus  a  drifting  and  waiting  and  trusting  to  luck, 
plus  a  futile  resignation  to  the  order  prevalent  that  gets  nowhere. 
It  leaves  us  with  an  air  of  defeatism  and  a  policy  of  despair,  a  con- 
dition brought  most  definitely  to  a  head  and  Into  plain  view  by  the 
President's  attitude  toward  the  international  situation.  The  Re- 
publican party  ought  to  know  that  the  people  are  not  going  to  be 


content  with  a  substitution  for  this  policy  in  the  form  of  a  let- 
things-rlght-themselves  policy. 

The  Republican  Party  must,  and  will,  pursue  a  policy  that  corrects 
our  dom.estic  ills  by  carrying  to  the  American  farmer  assurance  of 
COS.  of  production,  plus  a  profit  for  that  part  of  agricultural  pro- 
duction that  is  consumed  by  Americans;  and  to  the  American  people 
in  need,  of  an  honest  measure  of  security.  But,  all  of  this  avails 
us  little  or  nothing  if  the  country  is  to  be  plunged  into  another 
foreign  war  that  will  thoroughly  disorganize  any  program  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  even  before  we  have  won  it.  The  Republican  Party 
must  accept  the  challenge  which  the  present  administration  lays 
down;  that  challenge  which  would  have  us  involve  our  country  in 
the  power  politics  of  the  world  and  forget  or  ignore  those  serious 
problems  which  threaten  us  right  here  at  home 

One  does  not  discuss  the  Roosevelt  foreign  policy  without  first 
aoKing  what  it  is.  For  my  own  part,  I  cannot  define  It  except  to  say 
^i.'lU  ^ft"^  *°  ^^  ,°"^  °^  thrusting  and  lunging  and  parrying  and 
playing  the  game  of  poker  at  the  international  table  where  more 
experienced  gamblers  have  been  playing  for  years,  without  anyone 
winning  from  them  a  pot  deserving  the  name.  It  is  a  policy  which 
nnds  an  adnumstratlon  preaching  a  determination  to  keep  this 
^o^"  T  °K  °y"  """^  °^  "^^^  ^"*  pursuing  a  course  of  activity  that 
can  only  be  inviting  ourselves  to  another  war  even  before  we  know 
that  about  which  the  next  war  will  be  fought,  whom  we  will  be 
fighting  with,  whom  we  will  be  fighting  against 

rr.^l^l''^.  ^'^^^^  \°  ^  ^""^^  °^  another  foreign  wkr.  Americans  have 
f^i%l^  particularly  plain  again  and  again.  America  wants  peace. 
Americans  have  made  it  plain  that  they  want  nothing  of  involve- 
ment in  those  hates  and  prejudices  which  are  so  exclusively  Eurooe's 
g^ing^o  iSi^"^^"^  *^^*  ''^  learned  a  lesson  20  years  back  that  was 

r.^T'l^K'"^."^  """^^  emphatic  in  declaring  a  determination  to  stay 
^>.irJJ^^^^'',.7l^,'  "^^  ^'■^  ^"^"y  confused  about  the  methods 
whereby  we  wil  help  ourselves  to  stay  out  of  other  people's  ware 
Today  the  American  people,  millions  of  them,  are  believing  that  the 
present  national  administration  wants  a  neutrality  law  to  helD  us 
keep  out  of  war.  when,  in  fact,  that  same  administration  really  wants 
to  do  away  with  the  all-important  part  of  the  neutrality  law 

Let  us  first  of  all,  get  the  facts  straightened  out.  To  hear  and 
see  the  Roosevelt  administration  at  work  today,  as  it  has  been  for 
a  year  the  people  are  left  to  beheve  that  Congress  put  somethlnK 
over  that  the  President  did  not  like  when  the  Neutrality  Act  o! 
1937  was  passed.  That  was  the  law  that  forbade  American  exporta- 
tion of  arms,  ammunition,  and  instruments  of  war  to  nations 
engaged  in  war,  forbade  loans  and  credits  to  nations  at  war  and 
forbade  Americans  upon  the  vessels  of  nations  at  war  The  Presi- 
dent not  only  signed  this  act  and  made  it  the  law  of  the  land  but 
his  administration  did  more  than  that  and  asked  for  the  law  In  its 
present  form. 

Let  the  whole  background  of  the  neutrality  picture  be  made 
ti^^;..  '^"^'  ^  neutrality  law  was  first  given  life  by  the  Senate 
Munitions  Committee.  It  drafted  and  introduced  three  resolutions 
covering  the  ground  now  encompassed  by  the  law  The  adminis- 
tration combined  these  three  resolutions  and  Introduced  new  legis- 
lation which  differed  from  the  Mvmltions  Committee  program, 
only  as  relates  to  the  discretionary  powers  given  the  President 
under  the  law.  The  Mimitlons  Committee  program  was  much 
more  mandatory  than  is  the  present  law.  But  what  should  be 
made  clear  is  this:  The  present  neutrality  law  was  asked  for  by 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  That  is  the  same  law  that  the  same 
administration  now  condemns  and  asks  repeal  of  in  part. 

The  President  has  been  demanding  change  in  the  law  particu- 
larly as  respects  that  feature  of  it  which  forbids  the  sale  and  ex- 
portation of  arms,  ammunition,  and  instrimients  of  war  to  nations 
at  war.  He  demands  this  change  In  the  name  of  a  truer  neutrality 
He  wants  the  change  made  in  such  a  way  as  wiU  let  the  law  operate 
to  favor  of  those  nations  which  have  command  of  the  sea  in  time 
of  war,  those  nations  that  can  come  and  get  what  they  want  in  the 
way  of  war  supplies.  That  would  be,  as  things  stand  right  now 
England  and  France.  It  also  means  Japan.  The  law  the  adminls-^ 
tration  wants  is  one  that  would  favor  one  group  of  nations  as 
against  another  group.  And  they  want  the  people  to  accept  that 
kind  of  law  under  the  title  of  neutrality. 

The  administration  hasn't  yet  got  what  it  has  so  insistently  de- 
manded, this  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  In  the  neutrality  law  the 
embargo  that  does  deal  alike  with  all  nations  in  time  of  their  wars 
Both  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Senate  have  denied  the 
administration  its  request.  These  denials  came  in  the  face  of 
terrific  pressure.  The  action  of  Congress  in  this  respect  has  been 
severely  criticized,  even  to  the  extent  of  calling  Congress  pro-Fascist 
What  Congress  was  really  doing  was  denying  power  to  a  President 
to  involve  us  In  war.  Congress  was  striving  to  maintain  the  laws 
that  would  help  us  keep  out  of  other  people's  wars.  The  adminis- 
tration was  bitter  about  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  grant  the  Presi- 
dential wish  and  repeal  the  arms  embargo.  I  expect  that  any  of  us 
would  have  been  equally  bitter  if  we  had  been  in  the  President's 
shoes  and  gone  as  far  as  he  seems  to  have  gone  in  assimilng  a  leader- 
ship in  the  Eluropean  squabble. 

The  pretentions  and  the  actions  of  President  Roosevelt  with  re- 
spect to  war  and  peace  have  been  so  utterly  contradictory  that  there 
must  quite  naturally  be  confusion  in  the  public  mind  about  this 
whole  neutrality  consideration.  Why  would  the  President  be  so 
angry  about  the  refusal  of  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo — 
the  arms  embargo  his  administration  once  asked  for — the  arms 
embargo  he  himself  once  praised?  Let  us  see  if  the  answer  to  that 
Is  to  be  found. 
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It  ^Till  be  remembered  that  up  to  a  cer^iin  point  the  President 
confisicntly  preached  'he  O.oc-rii  f'  rf  -keepr.^  out  of  war"  If  the 
people  want  ore  p.cure  of  the  Pre.s.d .nt  upon  this  and  the  ques- 
tion ot  neuirahty,  they  wiil  find  it  In  that  tanv^us  campaign  =pvech 
oi  hi--  d"l-.vjrtd  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.  Other  mo.-^l  coi;trary  p'.ciurcs 
are  available  of  him  since. 

Thi-s  admiiu.strauon  iia.s  drifted  from  a  strict  "kf-ep  out  of  v.-nr" 
policy,  and  the  drifting  started  at  prei  isely  the  tune  when  that 
administration  s:.w  if^jlf  failing  mu^erataly  in  its  domestic  policy. 
The  drift  started  and  continued  through  tho-e  days  when  a  war 
boom  mi^'ht  save  the  face  of  the  administration.  The  adminlstra- 
tKU  will  diny  this  most  emphatically.  But  the  Presid'-nt  himself 
let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  and  let  his  toneue  si.p  ciurinp  those 
houis  wl.e!i  he  ua  bpitn:  g  cotton  because  Coucress  vculd  not  do 
his  bidding  and  r'pcal  the  arms  embargo.  Sur^^lv  v.e  are  not 
for^ptt.r.g  his  v.ords  to  the  efTect  that  failure  to  repeal  the  ai-ms 
embargo  had  prevented  a  war  boom. 

The  acrc'biitics  cf  the  President  in  the  foreign  situation  during 
the  past  year  would  be  funny,  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  th^se 
moves  have  car;ied  such  complete  danger  to  th.e  future  of  a  nation 
that  knows  that  American  democracy  can  be  so  easily  destroyed  If 
America  lets  itself  be  played  into  another  frightful  world  war. 
The  administration  has  actually  been  playing  'sickum  dog"  on 
EnETland  and  Prance  diu-ing  the  pa.=t  year. 

England  and  France  no  more  want  war  than  we  Americans  want 
our  country  in  w;ir.  Both  nations  were  doing  a  good  Job  of  avoiding 
war.  They  were  permitting  an  adjustment  in  Europe  of  the  in- 
justices that  they  had  helped  to  Inflict  at  Versailles.  And  up  to  a 
certain  point  we  encotiraged  this.  It  will  be  remembered  that  there 
were  more  administration  voices  than  one  taking  for  President 
Rcoteveit  credit  for  what  was  done  at  Munich,  credit  f(jr  the  avoid- 
ance of  war  there  by  reason  of  his  letter  to  the  Italian  dictator. 
The  administration  was  proud  of  the  Mvinich  Pact  up  to  the  hour 
when  there  wa.s  discovery  of  the  displeasure  of  the  American  people 
with  what  England  and  Prance  were  doing  in  surrendering  the  small 
democracies  to  Hitler.  It  was  then  that  the  administration  began 
making  faces  at  England  and  France,  demanding  that  they  stand 
by  thc.r  guns  and  by  democracies  If  they  expected  to  retain  Ameri- 
can sjTnpathy  and  respect.  It  doesn't  require  much  imagination  to 
see  Amb;ii«ador  Bullitt  representing  our  displeasure.  It  requires 
even  less  imagination  to  see  England  and  France  wanting  our  re- 
spect and  cur  help,  wanting  to  know  what  America  would  do  if 
tlu  y  did  stand  by  their  guns  and  demand  a  halt  of  Hitler  opera-ions 
in  eastern  Europe;  to  see  them  being  assured  by  American  spokes- 
men that  in  the  event  such  a  dem'and  led  to  war.  surely  they  could 
count  on  American  cooperation,  because  America  wanted  to  save 
democracy.  Naturally.  Ei:igland  and  Prance  would  want  to  k!;cw, 
"Well,  what  of  your  neutrality  law  that  forbids  access  to  American 
wai-  supplies:  what  cf  the  Johi.son  Act.  that  forbid.-  more  loans  to 
those  of  Us  who  have  not  paid  up  on  cur  last  war  df^bt?"  Is  it  diffi- 
cult to  believe  that  American  spokesmen  and  Ambass.idors  wctild  be 
caused  to  as.sure  France  and  England  that  the.e  laws  would  be  sur- 
mounted at  The  proper  time,  that  already  the  arms-embargo  repful 
wfts  pending  in  Ct)ngre.ss?  Do  we  forget  that  dtirmg  that  vory  time 
the  admir.istration  w..s  publicly  prophesyin:?  that  ilie  Hcvise  of 
Representative.s  would  vote  the  repeal  with  a  majority  of  a  hundred 
or  nrore  votes?  Surely  England  and  France  were  being  given  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  United  States  wa.s  making  ready  to  give 
them  every  possible  help,  l^csidcnt  Roosevelt  was  being  made  to 
stana  out  as  the  leader  in  settling  Europe's  mess.  The  "leader" 
wa^  left  in  a  most  undignified  position  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, instead  of  voting  the  arms-embargo  repeal,  as  prophe=led. 
voted  agaui-it  the  repeal  with  a  majority  of  more  than  a  hundred 
voles. 

Then  followed  the  terrific  pressure  upon  the  Senate  to  undo  the 
damage  that  had  been  done  and  save  the  face  of  the  President,  the 
Nation,  and  even  democracy — a  face  that  had  been  injured  because 
one  lone  man  had  stuck  his  nose  into  aflairs  that  the  American 
people  have  insisted  we  shall  keep  out  of.  Tlie  Senate  response  to 
demands  for  arms-embargo  repeal  only  made  a  bad  matter  worse, 
and  England  and  Fi-ance  are  given  notice  that  if  any  American 
pretends  to  be  able  to  commit  America  to  a  given  course  of  action 
in  Europe,  he  is  speaking  only  for  himself,  and  himself  alone. 

Now,  let's  be  honest  with  ourselves.  Law.  embargoes,  and  all  the 
resolve  In  the  world  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  wars  may  not  keep  us 
out  of  those  wars.  It  Is  possible  that  a  state  of  affairs  might  arise 
In  Europe  that  woxxld  very  definitely  challenge  our  own  country, 
and  that  would  make  necessary  our  getting  into  that  war.  Frankly, 
I  do  not  see  possible  a  state  of  affairs  there  that  would  deserve  the 
wasting  of  one  more  American  life  on  European  battlefield'*.  But 
I'm  ready  to  acknowledge  that  the  condition  might  develop.  Sup- 
pose it  does.  Who  shall  determine  when  that  time  comes  and 
whether  the  cause  Is  worthy?  Shall  it  be  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  or  shall  it  be  the  President? 

In  that  question  is  embodied  the  real  nub  of  the  neutrality  con- 
troversy. It  is  a  question  of  Presidential  power.  Presidential  dis- 
cretion. Presidential  chance  to  commit  the  country  In  a  way  that 
makes  staying  out  of  war  exceedingly  difScult. 

The  neutrality  law  was  the  result  of  a  complete  demonstration  of 
the  ease  with  which  American  appetite  for  profit  from  other  people's 
wars  could,  and  did.  lead  us  to  war  in  1917.  However  much  we  may 
like  to  think  we  rallied  to  the  caube  of  democracy  in  1917,  the  truth 
Is  that  democracy  became  the  rallying  cry  only  after  decision  to  go 
to  war  had  been  reached.  Up  to  that  time  the  condition  that  was 
leading  tis  to  war  was  our  war  trade  and  the  security  of  our  war- 
boom  trade.     Read  the  communications  ol  the  President,  hia  Cabl- 


ne*-.  and  his  amba.s'-^dor^  during  the  m?.ny  months  lear'ir.g  \'p  to 
1917  and  you  will  find  little  or  no  solicitation  about  The  weil-b<''nEf 
cf  European  "democracy."  On  the  cwr.r.rary.  you  will  hnd  nuu  b 
solicitation  about  cur  trade  ani  profit  from  E'Jiope  s  war,  ab'ut 
Ameuoan  bir.ker  loans  to  the  Alhes  ;ib.  ut  rha.!g.i.T  our  neutrality 
policy  so  as  to  pern.lt  larger  help  to  the  Allies,  so  thrvt  the  Allies  la 
turn  cttn  continue  buying  cur  goods  and  maintala  our  American 
prcsp-'ruy. 

Don  t  icrpet.  fellow  American.^,  don't  ever  fcn^-et  those  lessons  of 
1014,  1!)15.  and  11)16.  lessons  o:  how  our  acturl  dirfi-tlon  ran  to 
straight  to  war  even  while  our  leadership  is  talklnvj  peare  and  pre- 
te.iciing  netitrair.y.  Don't  ever  forget  tho-e  l-ttirs  and  conversa- 
tions which  foui  d  cur  Lanijinps  and  Pages  driving  away  at  and 
brtakir.'^'  down  Presiden'ial  r(?solve  to  maintain  a  real  neutrality. 
Don't  permit  'inycne  \o  ever  cover  up  and  blind  us  to  the  fart  that 
Anieri'an  banki  rs.  havint;  b',-t  exter.'^ively  in  the  way  of  Investment 
in  the  allied  cause,  prcmp'ed  English  leaders  en  the  prt^rain  to 
pursu''*  if  they  wanted  to  overcome  the  determination  cf  tlie  Ameri- 
can Government  to  stay  out  of  war.  For  exami  le.  remen.ber  how 
011'^  firm  of  Am-Tican  b,ir.I:ers  advised  England  by  cable  to  make  It 
clear  to  Amenta  that  E.ngland  would  Inimediately  curtail  Its  pur- 
chases In  the  United  State?  unless  the  Urnted  St.ites  changed  Us 
foreii:n  policy,  a  policy  which,  at  the  moment.  wa.s  fli.ding  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  banks  advising  Americans  to  get  sccuriiy  for  what  tbey 
were  sellii:'-'  abroad. 

Tiiere  m.ust  be  no  forcctting  that  all  that  time,  while  the  people 
were  being  given  to  believe  that  their  Government  was  conducting 
a  strictly  neutral  policy,  the  Unlteel  States  Government  wa*  actu- 
ally committing  Itself  lo  policies  that  could  not  le-ad  to  anything 
other  than  participation  In  that   European  war. 

Don't  ever  for^i't  the  picture  namted  by  Ambassador  Pp^e  In  his 
ultiniate  cablci^raiii  to  President  \Vil-,on,  when  Paj.'.e  sa.d,  "Our 
going  to  war  Is  the  only  way  In  which  otir  trade  peisltlon  can  be 
maintained  and  a  pnnic  averted,"  and  further  That  "the  pressure  of 
This  approaching  crisis  has  gene  beyond  the  abuity  of  the  Mor;;^n 
financ  nl  ac^f^ncy  for  the  British  and  Fn-nch  Governments"  There 
Is  nothing  about  saving  democracy  involved  in  these  communica- 
ti'ins.  and  yet  it  was  only  30  days  after  thiS  eabi- gtam  that  tlie 
lenders  of  the  Am.erican  Go\-irruneut  and  all  the  rest  of  us  were 
declaring  war  to  save  democracy. 

If  Ainorica  really  n.raiis  to  .stay  out  of  fore;:;n  war.  she  needs 
to  remember  how  ea.sy  it  Is  to  get  In.  We  neeel  llie  neutrally 
law.  We  need  the  res'raints  upon  a  President  We  need  to  leave 
the  decision  of  going  to  war  or  doing  that  which  will  take  us  to 
w.ir  with  the  people:   if  not  with  them,  th^'ii  with  the  Congress. 

We  have  our  syTnpatM''s  i>ntl  o-ir  prejudi^'o-^  re.'pectinsj  Europe, 
of  course.  Certainly  we  cannot  like  some  of  the  things  that  take 
plac'^'  there  But  v%e  have  not  learned  a  tluru'  a^  a  lesult  of  the 
last  war  if  w?^  ha-e  not  l^aru'^d  that  Eu-i  pvi'ii  pu.-pose.  causes, 
and  wars  uie  not  ours,  or  tha'  it  does  noi  lie  w.thm  o'.ir  powi  r  to 
infiict  our  Ideals  and  our  purpo«^s  upon  Eur-  pe  even  after  we 
liave  helped  a  part  ot  Europe  in  the  winning  of  it.s  wars. 

The  cotm^ry  has  been  fl'X)ded  by  foreign  p^ropat'andlsts  for  n;any 
months.  Tho.-e  from  one  land  are  no  more  de-.  rviu'?  of  our  hear- 
in.;  and  our  confidence  than  tho-e  of  another.  They  are  still 
propagandists,  and  shv^uld  be  registered  as  such  British  propa- 
ganda is  being  woven  nicely  Into  what  se'enis  to  be  Ami  rican  for- 
e:_ui  policy  undtT  Roos^'velt.  One  British  authority  wrote  that 
perhap-  the  only  way  that  England  cmild  get  the  United  States  on 
her  Side  actively  in  ano'h  r  war  would  he  for  En^'iand  to  make 
certain  that  Japan  was  against  Em. land  in  that  w\ir.  Is  the  pre8»'nt 
situation  In  Asia  a*:  all  significant  In  light  of  .«;uc  h  an  expre.'^sion  of 
purpose?  L'~'rd  Bnldv.in  corr^s  t.i  our  shores  and  e)iily  a  few  days 
ago  in  New  York  declared:  "A  democrat  should  be  prepared  to  die 
for  his  ideals."  and  his  American  audience  .ipplaudcd  the  thought 
of  rcillymg  the;r  sons  to  Burc.[x'an  Lattl.  fuld.-.  to  save  wh.ilever 
m.ight  be  labeled  "Democracy"  there,  once  again  Significant,  Is  It 
not.  In  hgiit  oi  the  written  plans  for  Briti.-^h  propai,anda,  to  H(;aln 
appeal  to  American  love  for  uemocracy  in  order  to  involve  us  In 
European  wars? 

Democracy!  Oh  what  sins  are  committed  In  thy  name,  what 
crimes  upon  the  American  people,  what  Injustice  upon  American 
sons. 

In  the  present  European  controversy  the  cau'e  of  democracy  la 
no  more  involved  than  is  the  cause  of  American  women's  auflrag* 
or  liquor  prohibition.  The  catise  there  Is  that  old,  old  one  at 
power  politics.  It  Is  a  cause  that  we  cannot  meddle  in  unless  w« 
are  ready  and  anxiotis  to  Jeopardize  the  life  of  the  one  remaining 
great  democracy,  our  own. 

For  the  reading  of  those  Americans  who  believe  that  democracy 
calls  us  to  Europe  again.  I  recommend  that  article  published  in 
July  cf  this  year  in  a  French  magazine — that  article  written  by 
Andre  Tardleu.  former  French  Premier.  The  translation  of  this 
article  before  me  has  this  Fr"nch  leader  saying  that  In  America 
"the  'great  democracies'  of  Europe  have  been  accused  of  not  being 
democratic  at  all  In  reality — that  opinion  Is  not  v.hoUy  without 
foundation."  Quite  a  concession,  this.  When  will  we  Americans 
learn  lo  resist  thi.se  appeals  from  abroad  In  the  name  of  democracy? 
We  had  better  be  doing  that  quickly  if  we  would  avoid  a  course 
that  will  have  us  marching  men  and  dollars  once  again  onto  bloody 
foreign  fields  to  win  a  war  for  someone  else,  ouiy  to  discover  finally, 
and  after  It  was  too  late  to  do  anything  about  it,  that  every  cause 
for  which  we  had  thought  we  were  fighting  had  been  Irat. 

A  policy  of  minding  our  own  btisiness  is  good  American  p>ollcy 
today.  That  ought  to  be  our  policy  at  least  until  we  can  know  what 
that  thing  in  Europe  is  ail  about.     It  is  especially  good  policy. 


Flnce  we  have  so  very  much  of  important  business  to  mind  right 
here  at  home,  too. 

We  should  be  ever  ready  to  help  the  world  to  peace  without 
Jeopardizing  our  own  peace  We  have  nothing  to  gain  bv  throwing 
our  resemrces  Into  the  European  hopper  even  before  we  know  what 
the  next  European  war  is  going  to  be  all  about 

Mind  our  own  business!  America  first!  That  seems  to  sound 
cheap  to  some  patriots.  We  are  told  that  It  constitutes  an  extreme 
nationalism,  an  all-time  high  in  selfishness. 

Why  not  America  first?  Is  it  selfish?  Not  one  small  part  as 
selfish,  certainly  not  more  selfish,  than  are  those  European  causes 
which  would  seem  to  invite  us  to  participation.  It  is  no  more 
selfish  than  the  attitude  of  the  father  who  thinks  first  of  his  home 
and  his  family.  If  that  be  selfish,  then  even  things  which  touch 
the  divine  are  selfish,  too. 

And.  more  than  that,  if  America  doesn't  provide  for  America 
who  will?  England  and  France  perhaps?  We  ought  to  know  that 
If  America  Is  going  to  be  saved.  America  Is  going  to  have  to  do  the 
saving.  That  being  the  case,  then  who  are  more  Important  to 
America  than  Americans?  Where  in  all  the  world  Is  there  1  foot 
of  soil  so  important  to  us  as  American  soil?  Where  In  all  the  world 
Is  there  a  cause  sufficiently  great  to  invite  the  shedding  of  the 
blood  of  American  boys  on  foreign  battlefields  where  hales  of  thou- 
sands of  years  look  down  and  rejoice  at  the  reenactlng  of  a  carnage 
which  has  been  going  on  without  determination  for  generations  be- 
yond count  and  will  be  going  on  in  spite  of  us  and  what  we  do. 

When  leaders  fail  at  home,  they  take  their  people  Into  foreign 
wars,  but  let  that  not  be  true  in  America.  Some  dictators  find  it 
possible  to  continue  their  days  of  power  by  creating  a  war  psy- 
chology and  an  armament  economy,  but  that  can  never  be  true  in 
America.  Or  can  it?  Not  if  we  will  hang  fast  to  America-first 
causes.  Not  if  we  can  maintain  a  neutrality  in  other  people's  wars. 
Not  if  we  can  keep  American  leadership  from  committing  us  to 
foreign  causes. 


We  Are  Right  to  Be  Safe 
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OF 
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Miss  SUMNER  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress delivered  by  me  before  the  Republican  League  of  Women: 

Madam  Chairman,  fellow  Republicans,  our  party  has  been  making 
a  notable  contribution  toward  the  progress  of  popular  government. 
Republicans  have  waged  an  effective  campaign  to  preserve  certain 
principles  of  American  Government  which,  until  1932,  were  con- 
sidered so  fundamental  that  they  were  never  permitted  to  become 
an  issue  between  two  leading  political  parties. 

Repubhcans  have  fought  steadily  for  thrift  In  government,  for 
adherence  to  the  Constitution,  and  for  independence  of  the  courts, 
of  the-Congress.  cf  the  people. 

A  portion  cf  the  opposite  party  has  fought  with  us. 

Business  began  to  be  encouraged  this  summer,  because  a  little 
band  of  Democrats  and  Republicans  in  Congress  had  knees  which 
did  not  buckle  under  political  pressure. 

It  takes  a  hero  to  brave  party  reproaches.  But  we  need  not  forget 
that  those  heroes  of  the  other  party  rose  upon  the  shoulders  of  a 
solid  Republican  bloc. 

Now.  many  of  us  fear  that  another  fundamental,  time-tested 
American  principle  is  In  Jecpardy.  A  principle  which  is  most 
Important  because  it  involves  the  lives  of  you  and  your  children 
That  principle  is  the  Impartial  policy  in  dealing  with  foreign 
nations  even  when  they  are  at  war  with  one  another.  Washing- 
ton Initiated  that  policy  which,  lo  be  sure,  is  the  policy  of  England 
and  other  nations,  when  neutral.  Every  American  President  ad- 
hered to  that  impartial  policy  during  neutrality  until  after  1914 

In  the  World  War  he  who  was  called  the  Great  Commoner 
William  Jennings  Bryan,  heroically  proved  that  he  deserved  his 
title.  He  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  because  he  refused  as  an 
officer  In  a  neutral  Nation  to  lend  his  support  to  partiality— to  the 
violation  of  what  he  regarded  as  a  vital  American  principle. 

Bryan,  apparently,  believed,  like  President  Adams,  that  a  neu- 
tral America  had  no  business  trying  to  pass  upon  the  merits  of  a 
war  In  which  America  was  not  a  participant,  to  favor  one  side  as 
against  the  other.  He  saw  his  superior  waiving  precious  rights 
It  had  taken  a  century  to  build  up.  Even  going  so  far  in  par- 
tiality to  Great  Britain  as  to  refuse  to  warn  Americans  that. 
tinder  International  law,  in  traveling  upon  ships  of  Great  Britain, 


then  a  belligerent,  such  Americans  were  subject  to  the  same 
destructive  war  tactics  as  if  they  themselves  were  belligerents. 
Had  the  warning  Bryan  demanded  been  issued,  there  would  prob- 
ably have  been  no  Lusitania  "incident." 

You  are  aware  of  the  casual  attitude  so  many  politicians  entertain 
toward  women  voters,  saying,  "Women  are  no  real  force  in  elections. 
They  won't  get  out  and  put  you  over." 

In  1916,  however,  women  worked  strenuously  for  the  Presidential 
candidate  whose  campaign  slogan  was.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 

Nothing,  perhaps,  has  so  disillusioned  women  with  politics  as  the 
deliberate  and  tragic  deception  which  subsequent  investigation 
shows  to  have  been  the  basis  of  that  campaign.  Two  months  before 
the  November  election,  it  appears,  the  administration  had  done 
everything  short  cf  war  except  ask  the  Congress  to  declare  war. 

Women  are  not  cowards.  Women  gladly  risk  their  lives  to  give 
birth  to  the  citizens  cf  tomorrow.  Women  train  the  world  of  to- 
morrow. But  they  do  not  wish,  without  real  Justification,  to 
sacrifice  the  lives  of  those  for  whom  they  so  readily  sacrifice  them- 
selves. 

Last  winter  there  was  a  "peace"  meeting  here  with  women  dele- 
gates from  all  over  the  Nation.  Startling  sentiments  were  ex- 
^essed.  Speakers  from  foreign  countries  urged  that  the  American 
President  lead  the  (more  or  less)  democratic  alhes  (which  In  the 
World  War  Included  Japan)  In  a  united  front  against  dictators. 
An  American  urged  those  present  to  go  home  and  rouse  their  neigh- 
bors. To  ask  the  people  in  their  home  communities,  "If  it  is  always 
right  to  be  safe?"  concluded,   "If  we  want   peace,   we  must   fight 

Today  the  fight  for  peace  is  going  on  all  over  America.  War 
hysteria  is  being  fought  with  hysteria  for  peace— but  hysteria 
for  peace  won't  maim  and  kill  any  American  youths. 

The  League  of  Nations  theory  Is  again  being  preached.  So  far 
all  It  has  done  for  America  is  get  us  Into  war.  It  may  be  fine 
for  Europe,  though  it  has  caused  furious  rearmament  against 
those  nations  said  to  dominate  the  League.  For  America,  however 
it  is  a  device  which  would  virtually  throw  away  our  three  im- 
pregnable defenses:  (1)  3,000  miles  of  ocean;  (2)  a  vast  self- 
sufficient  area  more  difficult  to  Invade  and  subjugate  than  Im- 
penetrable Russia:  and  (3)  a  nation  of  individuals  so  cosmopolitan 
in  their  sympathies  and  so  energetic  that  nothing  can  conquer 
us.  unless,  like  Samson,  we  let  ourselves  be  inveigled  into  sur- 
rendering our  source  of  strength. 

After  all.  we've  already  done  much  for  democracy  and  peace 
The  American  Revolution  inspired  the  English  to  seize  further 
liberties  from  the  King  and  encouraged  the  French  democracy 
It  was  American  Insistence  upon  neutral  rights  to  "do  business' 
as  usual"  during  European  wars  which  built  up  the  rights  of  all 
neutral  nations  and  thus  made  a  wonderfiU  contribution  toward 
world  peace. 

We  know  now  that  the  cause  of  popular  government  lost  prestige 
when  we  abandoned  our  traditional  policy  in  1914.  We  virtually 
abdicated  the  Declaration  cf  Independence.  We  gave  away  enough 
mcney  to  pay  fcr  all  relief  since  1932.  We  made  fools  of  ourselves 
and  corpses  of  American  young  people.  We  offered  a  14-point 
peace  to  Germany,  which  we  ought  to  have  known  we  could  not 
get  for  them  at  the  peace  table.  We  became  a  party  to  a  hideous 
revenge  which  made  another  war  inevitable. 

It  was  wrong  that  America  did  not  remain  safe  In  1914  If 
America  enters  this  war — and  your  money  and  your  boys  follow 
your  sympathies — It  will  be  onlv  because  we  have  acquired  a  bad 
habit  of  losing  our  heads,  a  habit  which  will  be  our  undoing 
every  time  a  European  war  occurs — and  these  wars  over  territory 
and  resources  flame  up  in  Europe  every  time  a  new  generation 
grows  old  enough  to  fight. 

In  1917  we  were  unprepared  for  war.  still  less  well  prepared  to 
maintain  that  stoic  calm  which  is  a  nation's  chief  bulwark  against 
war.  New  means  of  communication  made  that  war  seem  nearer 
and  m^cre  dangerous  to  us  than  previous  wars.  Today,  however 
we  are  fortified  by  congressional  investigations  showing  the  real 
cause  of  the  last  war. 

In  1914  the  American  people  were  taken  unawares.  The  dangers 
of  having  their  safety  in  the  hands  of  one  human  man  did  not 
occur  to  them.  They  did  not  realize  that  they  needed  to  be 
vigilant  against  that  man's  lack  of  Judicial  temperament.  They 
did  not  imagine  that  a  President  of  the  United  States  might 
talk  impartiality  in  public  and,  perhaps,  not  realizing  that  he  did 
so.  connive  with  foreign  belligerents  In  private.  Inch  by  Inch 
Americans  succumbed  to  the  idea  that  somehow  that  European  war 
was  no  mere  boundary  dispute.  They  let  their  own  sympathies 
betray  them. 

If  you  believe  that  It  Is  a  dangerous  risk  to  repeal  the  embargo, 
read  Borchard  on  Neutrality  for  the  United  States.  Your  instinct 
for  self-preservation  is  based  upon  sound  international  law. 

According  to  Washington,  Adams,  and  Bryan,  and  today's  leading 
international  lawyers,  the  essence  of  neutrality  is  a  spirit  of 
impartiality.  Peace  depends  upon  our  keeping  an  "impartial, 
friendly"  attitude  toward  all  belligerents.  That's  what  It  takes  to 
save  the  lives  of  countless  Americans.  We  love  England,  we  love 
France.  Surely,  with  so  much  at  stake,  we  can  find  it  In  our  hearts 
to  pity  our  German  cousins,  who  were  led  Into  the  World  War 
by  the  Kaiser  and  have  been  led  since  then  by  a  philosophy  of 
desperation. 

The  Congress  is  In  session  to  vote  for  or  against  repeal  of  the 
embargo.    It  Is  proposed  to  substitute  a  cash-and-carry  provision. 
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The  proposed  bill  Is  easy  to  evade.  Should  It  be  administered  with 
tnat  divmc  reckless.iets  with  p\-.blic  money  v.hich  has  &o  failed  as  a 
national  policy  we  wUl  a^ai:!  be  giving  away  largo  svinis  to  nations 
who  dor.t  pav  i:s  bac:-:  V.\e  money  they  borrow  in  wartime—  try. 
Instead,  to  draw  our  nu.n'-y  and  8Cldie:>-  after  tiur  money.  That  in  a 
country  where  money  is  so  far  fjcin  pl*:-ntiiul  that  right  here  in  me 
Natici.s  C;  p:t..l  people  tell  me  oi  fcf,xiiig  little  chikUcu  eating  out 
cf  gurba2:e  pails. 

Tlir-  dancjer  v.hich  is  said  to  threaten  us  this  time  is  the  spread  of 
dictatorship  toward  America. 

It  is  Just  a.s  well  to  remember  that  Germany  was  a  democracy 
after  the  v;ar.  But  debts  piled  up.  Inflation  beci.me  necessary. 
The  prcple  were  in  despau".  Then  came  the  voice.  He  had  courage. 
Thp  people  had  lost  theirs.  He  was  a  star.  They  hitched  their 
wacon  to  his  coattails. 

We.  too.  are  headed  toward  insolvency,  not  knowing  when  it  will 
come.  Since  1932  we  have  gone  a  long  way  back  down  the  road  to 
one-man  government.  If  we  remain  neutral,  If  we  are  not  above 
thinking  of  national  security  In  terms  of  the  pocketbock  and  our 
own  skins,  there  is  a  good  chance  to  recover.  Otherwise  lack  of 
neutrality  may  bring  upon  us  the  very  dictatorship  we  are  urged  to 
help  prevent  In  European  battlefields. 

Underneath  the  resounding  slogans  thought  up  by  war  propa- 
gandi.'-ts  European  wars  are  usually  motivated  by  economic  condi- 
tions. They  are  struggles  to  keep  what  you  have  and  prevent  your 
opponent  from  getting  some  of  it.  Our  only  chance  to  keep  what 
we  have  is  to  refrain  completely  from  participating.  In  every 
European  war  in  which  America  takes  part— even  to  the  extent  of 
sending  money — there  are  two  losers — the  official  loser  and  America. 

It's  tlm.e.  I  think,  that  we  gave  the  deposed  William  Jennings 
Bryan  a  vote  of  coaftdence.  That  we  serve  notice  upon  belligerents 
That  we  will  not  participate  In  this  war.  That  we  intend  to  preserve 
all  the  n:utra!  rights  relinquished  since  1914.  That  m  the  future, 
as  before  1914.  we  will — at  the  end  of  the  war — present  a  bill  for 
every  damage  to  our  nevitral  rights  and  insist  upon  payment.  Tliat 
if  any  nati  n  wants  to  borrow  from  Uncle  Shylock  it  can  fir^t  make 
Its  credit  cnod  by  tendering  to  us  territory  equivalent  in  value  to 
its  war  debts. 

That's  busines.^.  That's  neutrality.  That's  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy  without  which  Bryan  refused  to  asstmtie  further  reipoa- 
sibility  for  maintaining  American  peace. 

A  petition  ?c:it  me  from  Danville,  111.,  was  signed.  I  am  told,  by 
the  local  commander  of  the  Veterans  cf  Foreign  Wars.  His  hip 
was  shattered  in  the  World  War.  The  btillct  which  did  that  Job. 
they  wrote  me.  bore  the  label  "Made  in  America." 

Some  of  us  who.  like  Bryan,  believe  in  an  embargo  of  arms  believe 
that  our  historical  experience  warns  us  that  we  cannot  safely 
become  an  arsenal  for  belligerents.  That  it  is  unsafe  to  encourage 
niuch  beyond  our  own  great  needs  of  defense  this  particular  indus- 
try. In  the  safety  of  America,  we  believe,  lies  the  real  promise  of 
future  safety  for  the  world. 
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ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  UNDLEY 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUoTving 
article  by  Ernest  Lindley  which  appeared  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  October  1,  1939: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday,  October  1.  1939] 

"matters    of    fact" THE     EMBARGO     AND    INTERNATIONAL     LAW 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

If  the  arms  embargo  is  lifted  it  will  be  in  spite  of  a  great  many 
of  the  arguments  made  by  opponents  of  the  embargo.  Some  of  the 
argument.s  are  palpably  absurd.  Some  are  babied  on  downright 
mlsinfoimation. 

This  column  is  always  reluctant  to  challenge  the  facts  of  a  fellow- 
columnist.  Every  writer  makes  a  certain  number  of  mistakes  about 
his  fac'^,  no  matter  how  careful  and  conscientious  he  is.  However, 
some  of  the  statements  now  being  put  forward  as  "facts"  are  so 
obviously  wrong  that  It  seems  worth  while  to  devote  this  space 
to  examming  a  few  of  them. 

1.  The  assertion  that  International  law  requires  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  This  was  implied  by  the  President  in  his  messaa;e  to 
the  current  special  session  of  Congress  and  has  been  asserted  flatly 
by  numerous  writers.  A  few  days  ago  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson 
wrote  to  the  effect  that  "nearly  everybody  whc  knows  anything 
about  international  law"  favors  lifting  the  embargo. 


Maybe  so.  But  nearly  evo^ybody  wh'^  knows  anything  ab<iut  In- 
ttrr.atiOnal  law  concedes  tliat  au  tmbaiiio  on  tiie  t.xpurt  ol  arms, 
ammuiutlon,  and  implements  of  v.ar  Is  entirely  consistent  with 
interna ticnal  law.  On  that  point  thi-;  column  has  several  tinu-j 
quoted  various  authoritij>.  Last  Thiirsday  the  similar  conclusions 
of  ?nll  other  authorities  were  printed  by  Arthv;r  Kiock,  of  the  New 
York  Timfs.  who.  like  hia  piptr.  fav.v.s  r.p^al  of  the  tnibaij^). 
Mr  Krock  f.jund  it  necessary  to  d'.smi.-'S  thj  rresiucnfs  ai.:3rrtiun 
tl...t  rrturn  'u  intcniat i< .i.al  law  i.s  the  "ciux  uf  th^;-  Ls^.ue."  bccau:^e 
•the  authorRies  do  net  support  him  (the  President)  in  this 
position." 

2.  Certain  statements  in  Mr.  Walter  Llppmann's  column  of  last 
Thtirsday,  •'New  Embargoes  for  Old."  Mr.  Llppmann  said  the  de- 
fenders cf  the  arms  embargo  have  t>een  telling  ub  that  It  is  "  'un- 
neutral' to  chanee  the  rules  of  the  tianie  on'-e  war  hat  been  started. 
Well,  the  embargoes  which  they  like  and  approve  m  the  Pittman 
bill  change  the  rules  of  the  game.  They  lay  embargoes  which 
prevent  the  Allies  from  buying  transportation  and  creait.  These 
two  embargoes  are  of  great  Importance.  Tliey  did  not  exist  when 
war  broke?  out.  and  If  it  Is  unneutral  to  repeal  tlie  embargo  against 
selling  arms.  It  is  Just  as  unneutral  to  lay  two  new  embargoes 
against  the  sale  of  transportation  and  credit." 

Of  course,  the  argument  that  it  is  "unneutral"  to  change  the 
rules  in  the  middle  of  the  game  is  fallacious.  It  Is  the  neutrals 
privilege  to  change  the  rules  whenever  and  as  often  as  he  pleases, 
provided  he  doe€  so  for  the  purpose  of  remaining  a  nonparticipant 
in  the  war  and  provided  that  he  enforcea  his  rules  against  all 
belligerents  alike. 

Mr  Lippmann,  however.  Is  wron^r  In  writing  of  an  "embargo"  on 
credit  as  a  new  rule  which  is  to  be  introdueed  In  the  mldd'.e  of  a 
game  The  embargo  on  credit  exi.=ts  already.  In  fart,  It  Is  a 
double  embargo,  because  It  Is  required  by  two  separate  laws.  The 
first  of  these  is  the  Johnson  Act.  passed  in  19r!4,  forbldd-ng  credit 
to  nation.s  which  defaulted  on  their  war  d^bts.  The  British  and 
the  I-Yench  embargoed  tliemisclves  tmder  this  law  by  failing  to 
make  payments  due  on  their  war  debt.?  (Incidentally,  tliey 
pleaded  inability  to  obtain  dollars  wUh  which  to  make  their  pay- 
ments. It  now  "appears,  however,  that  they  have  plenty  of  doil.irs — 
billions  of  them — with  which  to  buy  war  supplies  in  this  country  ) 
In  the  second  place,  the  exlstiiig  neutrality  law.  pa.-sed  m  \'JM. 
forbids  loans  to  naf.ons  at  wiu-.  The  ni'v  Pif.man  biil  merely 
carrx'S  forward  this   prohibition    with   certain   minor   changes. 

Filtv  percent  of  Mr.  Llppmann's  argument  on  this  point  is, 
th.reloro.  ba.sed  on  an  error*  In  fact.  Tlie  other  half  is  ccncerned 
With  the  embargo  on  tran.sportation;  the  requirement  that  bel- 
ligerent nations  take  full  respon.slhility  for  th--'  transportation  from 
our  shores  of  goods  which  they  buy  here,  plus  the  provision  for 
ketpir.g  American  ships  ccmplrtely  out  of  war  zoii-'s  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann seems  to  think  this  is  a  kind  of  penalty  to  the  Allies. 

It  Is  a  penalty,  but  at  the  same  time  it  Is  a  benefaction.  It 
means.  In  subbtance.  that  we  will  not  protest  against  their  all- 
Incluhive  contraband  lists.  It  means  that  we  will  not  attempt  to 
ship  goods  in  American-flag  ships  to  such  neutral  nations  as 
Holland.  Belgium,  and  the  Scandanavian  states.  It  means.  In 
effect,  that  we  will  not  Interfere  in  any  way  with  the  allied  block- 
ade of  Germany,  which  presumably  Is  the  strongest  weapon  which 
the  Allies  have. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Llppm.^nn's  assertions  and  insinuations,  the 
caeh-and-carry  or  come-and-gct-lt  plan  does  not  work  to  the 
disadvantage  of  the  Allies;  it  is  to  their  great  tjeneflt.  In  this 
column's  opinion,  it  Is  much  more  to  their  benefit  than  they  have 
any  right  to  expect  from  this  country,  especially  bince  their 
cash,  their  capacity  to  buy.  exists  largely  because  of  their  failure 
to  make  rea.sonable  settlements,  of  their  debts  to  us  on  accotmt  of 
the  first  World  War  and  becau.se  of  our  ostrich-like  readiness  to  take 
gold  and  silver  for  bunal  in  the  ground  in  exchange  for  useful 
American  goods. 

3.  The  efforts  to  portray  Great  Britain  and  Franr*'  as  poor,  weak 
countries,  m  contrast  wl'h  the  might  of  Nazi  Germany  As  an 
example,  take  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson's  column  of  last  Wednesday, 
in  which  she  wrote  of  the  Allies  as  dependent  upon  their  ability  to 
"purchase  machine  power  in  this  country." 
Miss  Thompson  wrote: 

"Now.  if  nations  small  In  area  and  low  In  resources,  which  are 
primarily  commercial — which  depend  for  their  existence  on  trade- 
are  going  to  be  shut  cut  of  normal  markets  at  the  moment  when 
those  markets  are  absolutely  vital  to  them,  such  nations  will  either 
disappear  or  the  most  ruthless  imperialism  will  have  to  be  revivtd 
and  colonies  subjugated  and  absolutely  owned.  Otherwise  it  will 
not  be  possible  for  sea-going  countries  small  In  area  and  poor  In 
natural  resources,  like  Great  Britain,  to  exist,  except  on  the  terms  of 
great  land  powers  which  have  all  resources  Inside  their  bordrri-" 

From  this  statement  no  one  would  suspect  that  Miss  Thompson 
had  ever  heard  of  the  British  Empire.  Without  reliance  upon  us  or 
anv  other  neutral  nation  for  a  single  dollar's  worth  of  goods,  the 
British  Empire  has  two  or  three  times  the  resources  of  Germany  in 
raw  materials.  The  manufacturing  capacity  of  Great  Britain  and 
France  combined,  apart  from  their  empires,  exceeds  that  of  Ger- 
many. Grant  Germany  free  access  to  the  iron  ore  of  Sweden,  to 
the  coal  and  oil  of  Poland,  to  the  oil  of  Rumania,  and  to  the  focd- 
stUiTs  of  Poland.  Hungary,  Rumania,  Denmark,  and  Scandinavia, 
Germany  Is  still  a  poor  country  in  comparison  with  the  British 
Empire.  Add  the  PYeuch  Empire  and  the  contrast  is  even  mere 
striking. 
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If  Germany  should  obtain  unrestricted  access  to  the  resources  of 
Ru-.'^ia.  the  balance  would  be  changed,  of  course — although  It  m.lcht 
Ix-  2  or  3  years  before  those  resources  could  be  developed  .suaicierTtly 
to  meet  Germany's  rcquirfments.  Meanwhile,  if  the  British  and 
French  can  keep  the  sea  lanes  open,  in  th"  face  of  submarine  and 
aerial  attacks,  their  roscurces  are  Immensely  superior  to  those  of 
Ge:many.     It  is  bccr-u.c  of  that  that  tliey  are  resorting  to  blockade. 

The  French  and  the  British  may  l^e  behind  Germany  in  ct-rtain 
phasfs  of  rearmament,  but  that  is  due  to  no  lack  of  materi.U.s  or 
of  industrial  capacity.  Nor,  it  should  be  noted,  are  thev  deficient 
in  inar.power.  Without  countint;  th.Mr  empires  thev  have,  between 
11- em.  nearly  as  large  a  p(  puliation  as  Germany  "has.  Including 
tl.eir  empires  tlieir  numerical  superiority  is  tremendous.  The 
P^ench  have  trained  and  armr^d  as  fiL'hting  troops  large  numbers 
of  their  colonial  subjects.  The  British  have  done  so  on  a  much 
smaller  scale. 

However,  in  one  British  dominion  alone — India — there  are  more 
than  350.000.0a0  people,  between  two  and  three  times  as  many 
people  as  there  are  in  the  United  States.  TlK-re  is  the  greatest 
reservoir  of  manpower  In  the  world  outside  cf  China.  If  the  In- 
dians cannot  be  mustered  to  fight  to  save  the  Empire  of  which  they 
are  a  part,  we  might  at  least  pause  to  inquire  v.hv  our  resources, 
and  p  Thaps  eventually  our  manpower,  should  be  "called  upon  to 
save  thi'  British  Empire,  including  India,  for  the  British. 

If  the  British  and  French  Empires  should  be  subjected  to  sim^ul- 
taneous  attack  by  three  or  four  other  armed  powers — Germany, 
Ru.^sia,  Japan,  and  Italy— they  might  be  overwhelmed.  But  that 
has  not  come  to  pass.  In  any  event  they  are  no  weaklings.  Their 
resources  in  materials,  industrial  capacity,  and  manpower  are  vast, 
without  calling  upon  us  for  any  assistance  whatsoever  except  our 
normal  peacetime  exports  to  them. 


City  of  Minneapolis — Centennial 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 


HISTORY  OF  MINNEAPOLIS  AS  PREPARED  BY  THE  CENTENNIAL 
,  COMMITTEE 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker.  100  years  ago  this  year, 
under  an  action  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the 
first  legal  claim  to  private  property  in  which  is  now  the  city 
of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  was  perfected. 

Today  Minneapolis,  a  great  city  of  a  half  million  souls, 
begins  the  celebration  of  its  hundredth  birthday.  It  is  fitting 
that  a  great  industrial  center  such  as  Minneapolis  should 
pause  to  pay  tribute  to  that  spirit  of  courage  and  foresight 
which  in  a  short  hundred  years  has  turned  this  pioneer's 
homestead  into  the  great  metropolitan  center  of  the  North- 
west, which  has  developed  from  this  pioneer's  humble  abode 
a  great  city  of  beautiful  homes,  parks,  playgroimds,  and  in- 
dustrial institutions. 

And  so.  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record, 
I  wish  to  record  here  In  the  Record  of  the  Congress  that 
made  that  first  claim  possible,  the  thrilling  history  of  Min- 
neapolis as  prepared  by  the  centennial  committee. 

The  matter  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

"The  exact  date  of  a  city's  birth  is  not  always  easily  deter- 
mined," says  Horace  B.  Hudson  in  his  History  of  Minneapolis 
"Tlaere  Is  often  a  choice  between  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
first  temporary  dwelling  or  camp  and  the  first  permanent  settle- 
ment. Minneapolis  enjoys  a  full  measure  of  uncertainty  surround- 
ing Its  birthday." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  any  one  of  several  dates  might  be  selected 
as  the  birthday  of  Minneapolis,  but  the  vcar  1839.  when  Franklin 
Steele,  early  pioneer,  took  over  the  claim  that  later  developed  Into 
the  first  legally  owned  piece  of  property  on  the  site  of  what  was 
to  become  the  city  of  Minneapolis,  very  probably  has  a  right  to 
the  honor. 

In  1836  Major  Plj-mton.  who  was  the  commandant  at  Fort  Snell- 
l:ig.  staked  out  a  claim  and  built  a  cabin  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river  adjoining  St.  Anthony  Falls.  In  1837  Sergeant  Carpenter, 
al.so  from  Fort  Snelling.  staked  out  a  claim  on  the  west  side  of  the 
river.  Neither  man  hod  legal  claim  to  the  land  because  at  that 
time  the  land  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  had  not  been  ceded  by 
the  Indians,  and  the  land  on  the  west  side  of  the  river  was  still  a 
part  of  the  Fort  Snelling  Military  Reservation. 

In  1838  39  Franklin  Steele  arrived  from  Penn.sylvanla  and  took  a 
half  interest  in  the  Major  Plymton  claim  and  he  also  took  over  what 


rights  Sergeant  Carpenter  had  to  his  tract  of  land.  Steele  then  went 
to  Washington  in  order  to  lobby  for  a  bill  that  proposed  to  restrict 
the  area  of  the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation  and  open  the  St  Anthony 
area  to  settlement.  The  passage  of  the  bill  enabled  Steele  later  to 
successfully  claim  legal  title  to  the  land.  Steele  returned  to  Port 
Snelling  and  St.  Anthony  from  Washington  on  June  13,  1839  and 
formally  asserted  his  claim  to  the  land.  The  ceding  of  the  lands  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  the  St.  Croix  River  by  the  Indians  in  1837  gave 
the  basis  for  legal  title  to  the  tract  on  the  east  side  cf  the  river  that 
Steele  had  taken  over  from  Major  Plymton.  Hence  it  is  that  the  year 
1839.  marking  as  it  did  th?  dale  when  a  settler  first  got  legal  titfe  to 
lands  on  the  site  where  the  citv  Is  now  located,  may  be  properly 
recorded  as  the  first  permanent  settlement. 

It  was  in  1839  also  that  the  first  trading  post  was  established  en 
the  site  of  the  present  Minneapolis.  On  November  5,  1839  Roswell 
P.  Rus.sell  arrived  at  Fort  Snelling  with  Henry  M.  Rice.  They  began 
immediately  to  trade  with  the  Indians,  settlers,  missicnaries  and 
soldiers,  and  established  a  post  at  the  falls.  Thus  they  became  the 
first  storekeepers  of  the  locality.  Henry  M.  Rice  later  became  promi- 
nent m  the  early  affairs  of  the  Minne'sota  Territory  and  State  He 
was  chosen  a  Delegate  to  Congress  and  then  United  States  Senator 
when  Minnesota  was  admitted  to  the  Union.  He  was  also  a  member 
ol  the  first  board  of  regents  of  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

In  1834  Samuel  and  Gideon  Pond,  natives  of  Connecticut,  arrived 
at  Fort  Snelling  and  prevailed  upon  the  post  authorities  to  permit 
them  to  build  a  house  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Calhoun  and  do  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Indians.  The  house  was  built  on  a  wooded 
knoll  on  the  east  bank  of  the  lake  and  in  the  midst  of  an  Indian 
village  of  20  tepees.  The  next  year,  or  in  1835,  Rev.  J.  D  Stevens 
arrived  and.  assisted  by  the  Pond  brothers,  built  a  house  on  the 
west  shore  of  Lake  Hairiet  and  opened  a"  school  for  Indian  children. 
Neither  of  these  structures  survived  to  become  a  part  of  the  settle- 
ment, because  later  when  the  Indians  were  removed  the  missionaries 
accompanied  them  and  the  houses  were  destroyed  and  lost. 

If  one  desires  to  go  back  to  the  time  when  a  white  man  first  saw 
the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  he  could  select  that  day  in  the  summer  of 
1680  when  Father  Louis  Hennepin,  Franciscan  priest,  carved  the 
arms  of  France  on  an  oak  tree  that  grew  on  the  brink  of  the  falls 
This  was  only  60  years  after  the  Pilgrims  landed  at  Plymouth  Rock' 
The  intrepid  priest  had  traversed  the  unbroken  wilderness  to  the 
future  site  of  Minneapolis  and  named  the  tumbling  waterfall  "St 
Anthony,"  only  this  comparatively  short  time  after  the  early 
colonists  reached  the  Atlantic  shore. 

Father  Hennepin  was  a  member  of  the  La  Salle  exploring  party 
that  had  been  commissioned  by  the  French  King  to  explore  the 
upper  Mississippi  River.  La  Salle  remained  in  the  lUinois  country 
and  sent  Hennepin  to  complete  the  exploration.  Hennepin  ascended 
the  river  to  a  point  below  Fort  Snelling  and  then  abandoned  the 
river  to  follow  an  Indian  trail  to  Mllle  Lacs  Lake,  then  the  home 
of  a  large  band  of  Indians.  The  Indians  took  him  prisoner  and 
subjected  him  to  numerous  dangers  and  hardships.  On  the  plea 
that  he  wished  to  go  down  the  river  to  learn  if  La  Salle  had  left 
supplies  that  he  had  agreed  to  leave  Hennepin  gained  permission 
to  leave  Mllle  Lacs.  Reaching  the  Mississippi  River  from  Mllle 
Lacs  Lake,  he  and  a  few  companions  traveled  down  the  river  until 
they  came  to  the  falls,  which  he  named  St.  Anthony  and  there 
pitched  his  camp.  He  was  the  first  white  man  to  visit  the  site  of 
Minneapolis. 

There  is  no  record  of  any  other  white  man  visiting  the  falls  until 
1766,  or  86  years  later,  when  Jonathan  Carver,  of  Connecticut  on  an 
exploring  expedition  journeyed  from  Mackinaw  to  Prairie  du  Chlen 
He  paddled  up  the  river  to  St.  Anthony  Falls,  arriving  there  on  the 
17th  of  November  1766.  In  his  journal  he  made  an  extended  refer- 
ence to  the  falls  describing  their  beauty  and  location. 

"In  the  middle  of  the  falls,"  he  WTote,  "stands  a  small  Island 
about  40  feet  broad  and  somewhat  longer,  on  which  grew  a  few 
cragged  hemlock  and  spruce  trees,  and  about  halfway  between  the 
i.sland  and  the  east  shore  is  a  rock  lying  at  the  very  edge  of  the 
falls  in  an  oblique  position  that  appeared  to  be  about  5  or  6  feet 
bread  and  30  or  40  feet  long.  At  a  little  distance  below  the  falls 
there  is  a  small  Island  of  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  on  which  grow 
quite  a  number  of  trees. 

"Tbe  country  around  the  falls  is  exceedingly  beautiful  It  Is  not 
an  uninterrupted  plain  where  the  eye  finds  no  relief,  but  is  com- 
posed of  many  gentle  rises,  which  In  the  summer  are  covered  with 
the  finest  verdure,  and  inter&p3rsed  with  little  groves  that  give  a 
pleasing  variety  to  the  prorpect.  On  the  whole,  when  the  falls  are 
included,  which  may  be  seen  at  a  distance  of  about  4  miles,  a  more 
pleasing  and  picturesque  view,  I  believe,  cannot  be  found  through- 
out the  universe." 

Early  pictures  and  drawings  of  the  falls  and  the  views  adjacent 
confirm  Jonathan  Carver's  description  of  the  landscape  and  the 
territory  which  is  today  the  site  of  Minneapolis,  with  Its  beautiful 
lakes,  parks,  and  boulevards. 

At  the  close  of  the  Revolution  that  part  of  Minnesota  east  of  the 
Mississippi  passed  from  England  to  the  United  States.  The  part 
west  of  the  Mississippi  was  Spanish  territory  but  later  became 
French,  so  in  that  early  day  what  Is  now  the  east  side  of  Minne- 
apolis was  a  part  of  the  State  of  'Virginia,  while  across  the  river  on 
the  west  side,  and  where  the  principal  part  of  the  city  now  is,  the 
land  belonged  to  the  French.  However,  in  1803,  as  a  result  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase,  the  territory  west  of  the  river  became  a  part 
of  the  United  States.  The  east  side  of  the  river  remained  a  part 
of  the  State  of  'Virginia  until  subsequently  it  became  a  part  of 
Indiana  and  then  of  Wisconsin.  The  area  did  not  become  Minne- 
sota until  the  Territory  of  Mirmesota  was  organized  In  1848. 
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Other  rarly  vl--itcrs  to  the  future  cltr  cf  Minnpapolls  were  Lt. 
ZebuJrn  Pike,  who  journeyed  up  the  river  in  1505;  ar.d  Maj  Stephen 
H.  Lon^.  Armv  t'ni:ir.eer.  who  Viii'ed  th''  site  and  canipod  on  the 
east  side  of  tlie  river  July  16.  1317.  On  Aus\i:>\.  24.  1819.  Colonel 
Lcnven worth,  wnh  two  crmpanics  cf  the  Fifth  P.cciinent  of  the 
United  Statrs  Infantrv.  arrived  tc  estnbhsh  a  mu.tary  post  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Minnesota  River.  In  the  party  wcro  0'3  officers  and 
men.  Th.re.'  day.s  later  Cclcncl  Leavenworth  and  hi.s  small  partv 
rcw^^d  up  the  river  to  vcw  the  falld.  The  n.-xt  spriuj;  the  iort  v.as 
located  on  its  present  .Site  and  was  completed  in  1821.  Colonel 
Leavenworth  nnmed  i:  Fort  St.  Anthony,  the  falls  at  that  time  boiiLg 
more  famou~  :ha.n  anvthmg  else  in  the  Territory.  In  1B24.  hnw- 
e\er.  Ci  :;  Vmfipld  S  ctt  visited  the  fort  on  a  tour  of  inspection 
and  suggcrted  that  the  name  cf  the  fort  be  changed  to  "Snelhny" 
In  honcT  cf  it.s  early  ccmniauc!  r. 

In  1821  soldiers  from  the  fort  built  a  small  sawmill  on  the 
we:  I  bank  of  the  river  Ju.- 1  below  the  falls  in  order  to  saw  out 
lumbf^r  for  the  fort  Water  frcni  the  falls  furnlsh'jd  the  power. 
In  1823  »:he  mill  w:. ;  fitted  up  to  grind  flour.  'ITius  it  was  tha:.  the 
two  industries.  Uimhcr  and  flour,  which  were  to  make  the  r.ar.-.e 
Minneapolis  known  rhroi'.ghoi;t  the  world,  came  to  have  their 
beeinnmtrs  be.-'de  the  Falls  of  Sr.  Anthony. 

A-ide  from  trappfrs  and  half-breed  squatters,  there  were  no 
eetticrs,  however,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  falls  until  some 
dozen  or  more  yec.rs  later.  Settlement  was  diseouras'ed  by  rpa.«on 
cf  tlie  fart  the  Indians  btill  owned  the  ea.st  side  of  the  river  and 
the  Fort  Snelling  Reservation  Included  tho  lands  on  the  west  side 
so  that  t.tlo  to  lards  cculd  not  be  secured. 

The  FYanklm  Steele  ciaiiTi,  the  legality  of  which  was  established 
in  1839.  became  the  first  permanent  settlement  on  the  present 
Bite  of  the  city  of  Minneapolis.  There  Wii.s  not  much  activity  in  the 
neighborhood  for  about  8  years,  or  until  1847.  when  Pranklin 
Stotje  began  the  sawmill  development  that  marked  the  real  begin- 
ning of  the  settlement,  and  when,  in  1843.  W.  A.  Cheever  platted 
the  town  of  St.  Anthony,  which  he  called  St.  Anthony  Citv.  At 
that  time  there  were  about  300  half-breeds,  squatters,  and  trappers 
In  the  neighborhood.  Practically  all  activity  was  en  the  eain  side 
of  the  river.  Steele  established  a  ferry  above  the  falls  In  1847 
In  order  to  enable  easier  access  to  the  west  side  of  the  river.  At 
that  time  there  were  less  than  50  persons  who  lived  on  the  west 
Bide,  most  of  them  half-breed?.  The  first  bridge  over  the  river 
was  built  by  Steele  7  years  later  and  was  open  for  trafB;  In  1855. 
It  was  a  tell  bridge.  25  cents  being  charged  for  a  wagon  and  5  cents 
lor  a  foot  passenger. 

It  was  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  with  its  possibility  for  water 
powir.  that  of  course  drew  the  first  seflers  and  st<'irted  the  first 
Indvistry.  A  sauTnlU  was  the  first  structure  erected  by  white  men 
within  the  limits  of  present  Ntnneapcils.  This  was  the  Govern- 
ment mill  built  by  soldiers  from  Port  Snelling  in  1821.  Two  \etirs 
later,  or  in  1823,  the  first  grifctroill  was  built,  also  by  the  sxjldiirs. 
Nt  ither  of  these,  however,  were  commercial  mills  and  each  cperated 
Bpa.-imotiicauy  for   short  periods. 

The  immense  roresT.s  to  the  north  offered  the  raw  matf^rtal  for 
the  great  sawmillf^,  which  began  to  spring  up  after  Fraxiklin  Steeie 
built  his  mi  1  in  1847.  During  the  next  40  years  the  lar::er  part 
cf  The  forest  area  was  converted  intx>  lumber  in  MinncapoLs  mills. 
The  rivers  and  stream-  to  the  north  provided  idei\l  meiins  cf  truns- 
portatit  n  There  was  hardly  a  sectirn  t^  the  north  from  which 
logs  coukl  not  be  brought  to  the  city  by  water.  The  Mississ.ppi 
R.ver  aL>n  prcvided  r.n  easy  and  cheap  transportation  outlet  f.ir 
the  fini'hcd  kimbv^r  to  the  south,  and  great  rafts  of  sawe<:l  timb -r 
were  r-guiiJ-ly  floated  down  the  river  to  St.  Louis  und  orher  cries. 

V/heu  Franklin  Steele  built  his  commercial  rawmiU  at  the  frills 
In  l"]--",  h  luid  the  foundation  for  the  industrial  development  that 
was  to  build  a  great  city.  Two  years  later,  in  1349.  other  mm 
be^  an  to  ainve  who.^e  names  are  also  associated  with  the  eiirly 
development  cf  the  sawmill  industry  in  Minneapolis.  Among  the-e 
sawmill  pioneers  wer--^  Arnold  W.  Taylor,  wiic  arrived  from  Bo,~ion 
in  1849.  Caleb  Dorr.  Ch.irles  Simpson.  S.  W.  Farnham,  Lonng  Lcve- 
joy.  Samuel  Stanchficld  John  Martin.  T.  B.  Wallcer,  H  C  Ackley, 
W.  E.  Jones.  Jonathan  Chate,  the  Chute  brothers.  John  Rollins, 
Jcs'-ph  Dean,  Tuttle  &  Lane.  Mayo  &  Clark,  and  others. 

In  1870  the  whole  row  of  sawmills  were  destroyed  by  fire.  A 
new  dam.  .300  feet  below  the  old  one,  was  then  constructed  and 
five  of  the  mills  rebuilt.  Following  the  completion  of  thes:'  mills 
on  the  west  side  of  the  river  came  others  erected  by  L«eonard  Day, 
W.  E.  Jones.  Doilus  Morrison.  W.  D.  Washburn,  and  Robinscn 
&  Clement.  In  1862  Joseph  Dean  startled  the  community  by 
purchasing  an  entire  block,  bounded  by  First  and  Seconu  Avcuurs. 
South  and  Firet  and  Second  Streets,  at  a  cost  of  $500  per  lot,  for 
use  as  a  lumber  yard.  In  18G6  the  Pacific  Mill  was  erocted  at  the 
foct  of  First  Avenue  North.  This  was  the  largest  and  best 
equipped  mill  In  the  city.  In  1G76  it  was  sold  to  Camp  &  Walker. 
It  was  the  first  siircossful  steam  mill. 

The  story  of  the  sawmill  development  in  Minneapolis  fs  not 
complete  without  a  reference  to  Ard  Godfrey,  who  came  to  the 
falls  In  1347  from  the  State  of  Maine  to  build  the  first  mill  for 
Pranklin  Steele.  He  took  a  prominent  pait,  not  only  In  the 
building  cf  sawmills  but  later  in  the  building  of  f^our  niilLs.  His 
home  rh.Tt  he  built  in  1848  is  said  to  he  the  oldest  fram^  building 
In  Minneapo.M.s.  It  has  now  been  moved  to  Richard  Chute  Square, 
north  of  the  old  Exposition  Bulldmg,  and  is  occupied  by  the 
Hennepin  County  Territorial  Pioneers  Assoct^ition. 

The  sawmill  industry  continued  for  about  50  years,  when  the 
depleted  forests  deprived  the  mills  of  their  raw  material,  and  they 


pradually  cloFcd  down      Rv  th«»  year  1900  the  sawmill  Inc'u^try  In 
the  c'ty  had  beeun  to  di.'-appear. 

The  second  great  industry  that  developed  here  because  of  the 
falls  and  which  ht  Iped  to  lay  the  fnur.datirn  f'^r  the  cir  's  great- 
ness was  the  tlour-milliuf:  industry  Tl.'.s  itidirtry  differed  from 
the  sawmill  industry  becuu'^  It  grew  as  the  Northwest  ci'.voloped 
As  the  farms  rpanetl.  a  n-arket  for  wheat  bccaii  e  nee  ssary  and 
the  flour  miills  of  the  city  supplied  the  n.aiker.  Som*^  cf  tho 
men  famous  in  the  es»'lv  history  of  Minneapolis  are  the  men  who 
establish'^d  the  niy's  Poir-m'II  irdustrv. 

The  old  Gov  rnnient  flour  mill  Wiu>  purchased  ir  18-19  by  Robert 
Smith,  of  I.lino!>,  who  rtnicdiied  it.  In  187')  this  mill  was  rny^d  to 
provide  the  kx-aticn  for  th?  Northwestern  Fl'mr  Mill.  Two  years 
after  Rcijcrt  Fmith  bought  th.e  Government  nrill  R:chard  Rtpers 
bUilt  the  flrt-t  commercial  erist  null.  It  was  locatetl  h^Tween  First 
and  Sv.coiici  A'.enue-  SE  Tli:s  mill  wtvs  powi -r-ci  fi  .m  the  Sterlo- 
Godfrey  dam  th.it  had  been  built  3  years  ca-1  «r  In  1852  Rty  rs 
formed  a  partnership  with  St(»'le  a:-cl  enlarged  th--  mill  In  l^f>8 
Arcl  Ordfrey  built  a  R^  ur  mill  at  the  junction  of  Minneliaha  Creek 
and  the  Misissippi. 

Accordirg  to  a  study  of  the  d'^velopment  of  the  fli^ur-mllllng  In- 
du>-try  in  Minneapolis  mst'.e  by  the  Minneapolis  Civtf  anci  Commerce 
Aiiscciiition  in  1930,  the  yeiu-  1834  mvri-ted  the  btgii.nuig  c>f  the  real 
develop; ment  of  the  InJustry.  Bofore  that  time  milis  had  been  com- 
bination affairs— part  .»^awmlll  and  p.iri  grist  mill  In  1854  John  \V. 
Eaitman.  Capt.  J  hn  Rollins,  and  R  P.  Uptcn  buiit  a  $16  000  mill 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of  flour,  and  in  Hi5P  this 
mill  bliipped  the  flr.st  conElgnmrnt  of  flour  from  Minneapoli.s  to 
eastern  cities.  In  1863  the  mill  was  rebuilt,  and  Its  name  was 
changed  to  the  Island  Mill.     It  wxs  destroyed  by  fire  in  1872 

From  tills  date  the  industry  devplo|>ed  rapidly,  and  men  came  to 
be  id' r.t.fiod  with  it  wh  i  later  made  the  mciustrv  lamcus  through- 
out the  world.  These  men  incltidod  George  H  Cliristian,  Ch.u  li  s 
H  Pillsbury,  John  S  Pillsbury.  C»ulwallader  C.  W^hburn.  James  S. 
Bell,  and  John  Crosby,  and  others.  In  1876  Minneapolis  had  18 
flour  mills.  The  industiy  continued  to  increase  until  it  uia.uo 
Minneapolis  a  world  center  for  flour  milling. 


America's  Destiny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  l'J39 

Mr.  DTTTER.     Mr.  Speaker,  undrr  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  ih"  Record.  I  include  the  fcllowins  article: 
[From    the   New    York    Daily    News   Record   of   September    7,    1039] 

AMLiaiCA  S     DilSTlNY 

Again  the  tocsin  of  war  resounds  in  Europe.     Once  more  a  resort 

to  urnis  t^tartler-  The  v.orld  Arujiica  .stunds  ai;l'.a<t  at  the  fearful 
consTquencof  which  must  follow  a  recovir^"  to  the  mc^t  pr'niitive 
method  of  dinposing  of  lntern-itton.il  problem?*.  Wheti  er  the  im- 
pending carnage  was  precipitated  by  lust  of  conquest  en  the  part 
cf  the  dictatorships  or  was  ilie  outcome  of  the  delorn.lnatun  on 
the  part  of  the  to-called  democratic  fiowfis  to  mnln'.un  the  status 
quo  in  Europe — -every  American  is  entitled  to  his  own  ind.vidunl 
opinion.  As  a  nation  wo  shou.d  pr  claim  none.  It  Is  not  our 
quarrel.  We  have  no  part  in  Buropean  inuiiiu?s  to  maintain  or  to 
up^-^  '  the  balance  of  power.  V.'e  have  no  plaoe  in  unperiai-'jtic  cm- 
broilm.ents. 

Armed  intervention  on  our  pnrt  could  not  end  Imperialistic  nlma 
abroad,  nor  stamp  out  the  greed  of  gain  and  lust  for  power  which 
perennially  acritate  Europe.  Aiiierica's  rule  mt^st  be  that  of  peace- 
maker— not  participant. 

Neverthele  s.  the  o'd  shibboleth  •  •  •  "A  war  to  end  war" — 
"To  safetruard  democracy" — "To  .save  civilization"  •  •  •  will 
ring  through  our  Luid  again,  as  alien  propagandists  and  reckless 
politicians  strive  to  en^narr  us  in  the  web  of  Internationa]  involve- 
ment. 

As  a  peace-l.ivinv^  Nation  we  desire  to  see  an  end  to  war;  bvit 
we  know  that  it  will  not  be  eliminated  by  force  of  arm«i.  Conquest 
breeds  animosity,  and  the  spawn  of  hate  is  violence.  There  can  b« 
no  p)eace — no  lasting  order — until  the  older  nation''  of  embattled 
Europe  leam  that  "They  who  live  by  the  sword  shall  perish  by 
the  sword." 

The  American  people  do  not  want  war,  or  the  spoils  of  war,  and 
they  must  not  be  drag^d  In  either  by  accld-^nt  or  d^^iftn.  America 
can  and  should  work  for  the  restoration  of  peace,  a  peace  based  en 
equity  as  well  as  legality,  but  she  can  assume  the  role  or  peace 
maker  only  so  lent  as  she  Is  nonpartisan.  Hence,  any  cctirse  other 
than  strict  neutrality  would  be  fatal. 

America's  destmv  lies  withm  -America.  She  must  be  free  to  work 
mit  her  own  destiny.  By  solving  her  pressing  social  and  economic 
problems  and  by  affording  to  ail  her  citizens  an  opportunity  to 
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share  in  the  blessings  which  peace  and  prosperity  bestow    America 
can    set    an    e.xamplr    of    tranquillitv    and    progress    that'mav    vet 
serve  as  a  ^tiide  to  a  war-weary  Old  World. 
Let  America  work  out  her  destiny  in  peace. 


Just  What  Is  This  Neutrality? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BERGEN  EVENING  RECORD  OF  HACK- 

ENSACK,  N.  J. 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  of  Hackensack 
N.  J.: 

[From  the  Bergen  Evening  Record,  of  Hackensack,  N.  J.,  September 

27,  19391 

JUST  WHAT  IS  THIS   NEX-TRALrTT ? 

Probably  90  percent  of  the  American  people  and  possibly  99 
percent  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  have  a  sincere  desire  to  keep 
this  Nation  from  Involving  itself  In  the  current  Armageddon  be- 
tween Europe's  holy  havers  and  unholy  grabbers.  Most  of  them 
realize,  a.s  do  all  history  students,  that  the  second  world  war  will 
not  permanently  settle  the  economic  pre.ssures  and  the  national 
hatreds  of  that  blood-soaked  continent  any  more  than  did  the  first. 

Psychologically  nearly  all  Americans  hate  dictatorships— Nazi. 
Fascist,  Communist,  or  Japanese  alike,  Americans  believe  in  the 
orderly  processes  of  law  and  that  right  is  might.  Many  of  them 
have  learned  to  complement  their  national  altruism  with  inter- 
national realism.  As  a  result,  they  believe  that  even  the  victors  of 
the  current  to-have-and-to-hold  holocaust  In  Europe  will  be  bled 
white  In  men,  materials,  and  money  when  it  has  reached  its  history- 
making  and  devastating  conclusion.  Experience  compels  the  con- 
viction that  Britain  and  France  under  such  conditions  are  unsound 
International  credit  risks.  That  experience  was  gained  22  years  ago 
when  our  idealistic  emotionalism,  set  aflame  by  British-French 
propaganda,  plunged  us  into  a  foreign  partnership  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy. 

Although  the  partnership  was  victorious,  it  failed  to  entrench 
democracy  because  the  two  European  partners  subordinated  sane 
American  altruism  to  greedy  European  realism.  They  got  rid  of  a 
fearsome  Kal.ser,  they  expanded  their  empires,  and  they  hamstrung 
60.000.000  hopeless  and  leaderless  people.  These  hapless  60.000.000, 
seeking  for  15  years  a  savicr.  got  one  5  years  ago  in  madman  Hitler'. 
Now  he  and  they  confront  our  former  partners  with  a  grave  situa- 
tion which  means  dismemberment  if  thev  Icsc  the  war  and  bank- 
ruptcy if  they  win  It.  In  2  short  decades  the  losers  have  risen 
from  national  despair  to  glory  while  the  winners  have  fallen  from 
national  glory  to  despair. 

Thus  European  history  is  again  being  written  on  the  sands  in 
blood,  and  America  3,000  miles  away  is  taking  an  inventory  of  itself 
Experience  dictates  Its  course  this  time,  and  its  name  is  neutrality 
to  the  bitter  end.  Whether  an  arms  embargo  or  a  cash-and-carry 
plan  is  the  more  neutral  will  be  extensively  debated  in  Congress 
Tlie  best  definition  of  neutrality  is:  To  lend  no  active  aid  to  either 
or  any  belligerent.  Granting  long-term  credits  to  any  of  them 
might  violate  our  neutrality  by  giving  us  a  direct  interest  In  the 
debtors  future  success  and  solvency,  but  this  is  prohibited  by  exist- 
ing law  against  defaulting  debtors,  among  which  are  Britain  and 
Prance.     If    loopholes    exist,    they    should    promptly    be    plugged 

If  the  exi.sting  embargo  law  on  munitions  Is  retained  it  must 
logically  be  expanded  to  include  practically  everything  grown  or 
manufactured  here.  Munitions  are  a  vital  concomitant  of  war,  but 
so  are  the  foodstuffs  which  nourish  the  soldiers  in  the  lines  and 
keep  up  the  morale  of  the  peoples  behind  them.  So  also  are  all 
the  nece.'^sitlcs  that  keep  bodies  warm  and  fit  for  fighting  and  work- 
ing If  our  embargo  law  was  designed  to  prevent  a  European  war, 
It  has  proved  to  be  a  failure.  It  should  therefore  be  repealed  lii 
Its  present  form,  or  It  should  be  amended  to  prohibit  the  sale  of 
anything  and  everything  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  belliger- 
ents anywhere. 

The  alternative  is  a  cash-and-carry  law  containing  everv  possible 
safeguard  to  prevent  our  involvement  on  either  side.  The'  sale  and 
delivery  in  the  United  States  of  our  products  to  any  belligerent 
who  wants  to  buy.  pay  cash,  and  carry  home  his  property  cannot 
be  considered  unneutral,  provided  all  belligerents  have  the  same 
opportunity  here  to  buy,  pay,  and  carry  at  their  own  risk.  Such 
a  policy  would  doubtless  benefit  Britain  and  France,  which  control 
the  Atlantic,  against  Germany  and  benefit  Japan,  which  controls 


the  Pacific,  against  China.  The  evidence  of  its  Impartiality  lies 
however,  in  the  fact  that  while  private  American  sympathies  are 
preponderantly  with  Britain  and  France  in  Europe  they  are  lust  as 
strong  for  China  in  Asia.  j    ^t  cw 

Oiir  grave  question  is  whether  such  a  plan  would  ultimately 
Involve  us  in  a  foreign  war.  Directly  the  sale  of  American  merchan- 
dise and  its  delivery  to  foreign  ships  in  American  ports  to  be 
tran,',ported  overseas  at  the  purchaser's  risk  should  not  involve  us 
It  would  help  us  keep  out  if  all  Americans  were  forbidden  to  sail 
a.^  either  passengers  or  crew  on  ve,ssels  of  belligerents,  and  it  would 
a  so  help  if  all  American  ships  were  forbidden  to  carry  supplies 
directly  or  indirectly  consigned  to  belligerents  either  in  or  out  of 
war  zones. 

In  the  last  analysis,  ifs  not  what  Americans  do  here  that  will 
get  us  into  or  keep  us  out  of  the  war.  Ifs  what  Americans  think 
here  that  will  get  us  in  or  keep  us  out.  If  thev  permit  themselves  ' 
once  more  to  be  deluded  by  clever  propaganda  from  without  and 
more  dangerously  still,  from  within,  they'll  get  in.  But  if  they'll 
stop  to  think  that  American  involvement  means  immediate  regi- 
mentation of  all  men  and  machines  throughout  the  land   they'll 

f  ^il^^i  n^""' ^t""^'  '^  *^'^y'"  '■^^^°"  '^  °"t  to  a  logical  conclusion, 
they  11  realize  that  national  regimentation  means  national  dictator- 
Tll^'  f^gf^-coated  at  the  start  as  for  the  duration  of  the  war 
After  that  dictatorship  and  regimentation  may  be  deemed  desirable 
or  be  enforced  during  a  post-war  reconstruction  period  of  unlimited 
duration.  Then  the  deluded  Americans  who  wanted  to  travel  a 
military   road    to   glory   may   well   exclaim:    "O  war    where   is   thy 

VtToux  h°erS^'  "'''''   ^''  '""^  ^'°^'^''   °  Constitution,  where 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GEN,  HUGH  S.  JOHNSON,  SEPTEMBER  27,  1939 


Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  is  una- 
nimity that  this  country  should  remain  out  of  the  European 
war,  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  regarding  how  this  may 
best  be  accomplished.  Many  support  the  arms  embargo, 
while  others  contend  we  should  repeal  the  embargo  and  aid 
Great  Britain  and  France,  thus  obviating  the  likelihood  that 
we  shall  be  called  upon  to  furnish  manpower  later. 

In  such  a  crisis  it  is  regrettable  that  so  many  Americans 
distort  their  vision.  We  cannot  be  neutral  and  yet  take  sides 
in  this  conflict.  If  we  believe  that  Britain  and  France  are 
fighting  our  war,  and  if  we  have  a  direct  interest  in  the  out- 
come of  century-old  fueds  and  boundary  quarrels,  then  we 
should  not  deceive  ourselves,  but  should  permit  our  personal 
sympathies  to  influence  the  policies  of  our  country.  We  can- 
not be  partly  in  and  partly  out  of  this  war.  U  it  is  our  war, 
we  should  get  in  immediately;  but  if  it  is  not  our  war,  then 
we  should  do  everything  to  preserve  our  neutrality  and  pre- 
vent involvement  of  this  country  in  the  conflict. 

During  the  past  quarter  century  the  United  States  has  had 
some  experiences  in  world  affairs  and  therefore  should  have 
a  realistic  background  from  which  to  approach  the  present 
war.  Surely  an  impartial  review  of  past  events  will  serve  to 
forewarn  us  regarding  foreign  policies  now  and  help  avoid  a 
repetition  of  costly  mistakes. 

Therefore  I  direct  your  attention  to  the  address  delivered 
by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  before  the  Twenty-first  Annual 
National  Convention  of  the  American  Legion,  at  Chicago  lU,, 
on  September  27,  1939,  which  follows: 

I  am  proud  to  be  Invited  here  by  my  comrades,  ex-makers  of  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  ex-warriors  to  end  all  war.  Proud,  but 
timid,  too.  Im  the  guy  who  ballyhooed  Just  under  2,000,000  of 
you  into  uniform  to  fight  the  holy  war.  It  was  my  Job  to  play 
that  tune.     Please  don't  shoot  the  professor. 

Well,  we  all  have  an  alibi.  Twenty-two  years  ago  and  we  were 
very  young.     'We  have  learned  a  lot — or  have  we? 

It  was  a  magnificent  adventure.  We  fiocked  to  the  colors  "to 
grind  every  selfish  dominion  into  dust."  No  war  of  conquest.  We 
sought  no  territory,  not  a  dollar  of  tribute.  We  were  not  fighting 
the  German  people — only  their  dictatorial  leaders.  The  only  differ- 
ence between  Hitler  and  the  Kaiser  is  the  droop  of  the  drawers  and 
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thp  cut  of  the  must;AChc.  We  were  cut  to  ab<-.l;=h  ail  former  cUplo- 
matic  gimts  of  sovcn-to^-ci  P'-re  wfh  deuces  wild.  Our  boys  died 
for  "o;  f'u  covenants  opeiJv  arrived  at"  to  abolish  the  enslavenient 
of  r^-oplf"^  ^■'  ei'^her  cr  ncnif  rcrs  or  doniostic  tyrants.  We  were  for 
self-detern:inatic!i — no  more  liiternatinnal  sho'srvni  weddlr.gs. 

With  smiles  and  smirks  our  a.<^soc'..itPS  arcep'-cd  our  ehjldlsh 
enthusiasms — while  tliev  took  our  m^oney  and  cur  lives  We  were 
the  world'-;  prize  fat  bov  W;th  the  bag  of  cai.dy  am'T.i;  a  horde  of 
hungry  urchins.  We  ha've  been  so  er-er  since.  As  Will  R'-a-r--  ised 
to  .?av.  "We  never  lo.st  a  war  or  won  a  conferenre."  And  with  Texas 
Cttinan's  gre< 'ing  I  salute  us  al!--'Heilo.  suckers!" 

Who  wrn  the  war — beside  the  M  P  's?  We  never  said  we  did.  But 
nrbcdv  rrai  ever  deny  thi.s — without  tis  the  Allies  w^v-  licked.  Or 
thi- — with  no  thought  of  our  own  present  or  future  Interest  we 
denied  no  Allied  request.  We  cave  everything.  We  omitted  nothing. 
No  nation  ever  went  so  trustingly  and  generously  to  batile  f(  r  the 
Lord. 

When  the  Allies  wore  busted  we  sim.p'.y  opened  our  Treasury. 
Though  they  at  tirst  scorned  our  arms  when  the  pinch  came,  at  their 
desperate  prayer  we  sent  them  "men  in  their  undenhirts" — boys 
untrained  and  unready — until  we  had  m.ore  men  in  France  than  th'> 
British  ever  had  When  they  were  starving  we  rationed  our  people 
tu  give  them  food,  without  which,  as  they  have  admitted,  thry  never 
could  have  held.  When  submarines  wrecked  their  shipping  we 
almost  ruined  ourselves  to  replace  it.  When  th»ir  raw  materials 
failed  we  supplied  them  fully.  We  withheld  tiothmg.  We  did  ail 
this  m  time  to  turn  certain  defeat  into  accompllsned  victory. 

What  did  it  cost  us?  In  dollars,  forty  billions.  Skip  it.  Such 
to.xcar  fi^'ures  reach  so  far  toward  the  infinite  that  wo  can't  undf^r- 
stand.  We  paid  a  good  half  of  the  whole  Allied  cost  of  the  war  Yet 
it  was  astronom.ical  chicken  feed  to  the  real  cost — 10  years  of 
terrible  deprrs::.ion.  $200  000,000.000  of  last  income  and  production. 

It  has  loaded  our  future  with  d^  bt  and  taxes  thai  chain  our 
ycuner  generaticns  like  slaves  to  the  oars  of  a  R^man  gailev. 
Ynu  and  I  received  this  bright  heritage  of  America  frcm  cur 
fi'.thers  unmcrtsaged  and  free — a  place  where  every  man  in  'he 
swtat  of  his  labor  cruld  earn  a  reasonable  living,  "ihafs  the  way 
we  got  It.  We  gambled  it  f'^r  Europe.  We  are  pa.>'~ing  hI^v.c  a 
wreck  of  it  to  our  children  Rich  or  poor,  they  mu.st  pay  20  percent 
of  all  they  make  trir  our  b'undcr.  and  the  field  of  oijpcminity  has 
been  reduced  one-third.  Tliat  s  wiiat  we  paid  for  our  last  blunder, 
and  W'^  are  not  through  paying  yc: 

What  did  we  get  for  that  dei^diy  price?  We  were  to'.d  we  were 
going  to  get  "international  decency."  Boy,  look  at  the  damn 
thing! 

Of  material  things — territory  and  tribute — we  got  Just  what  we 
asked — precisely  nothing.  We  were  fighting  for  treasures  of  the 
heart. 

"Open  covenants,  openly  arrived  at"?  At  the  very  mcm-'nt  th.T' 
we  marched,  secret  treatits  hud  promised  to  deliver  conquered 
nations  captive. 

"No  conquests"?     Our  associates  partitioned  the  world 

"No  tributes"?  Under  the  gui.se  of  fantastical  "reparations," 
tributes  enslaving  generations  and  paralyzing  the  trade  of  the 
world  were  laid  upon  the  conquered. 

"War  to  end  war"?  The  seeds  were  then  sown  of  the  "red" 
horror  that  now  threatens  the  world. 

"A  world  safe  for  democracy"?  Except  here  and  In  a  very  few 
places  in  this  hemisphere  democracy  is  dead. 

Not  a  vestige  of  our  aims  remains  to  rewnrd  vis  for  all  our  sacri- 
fice. We  were  bamboozled  in  the  beginning  and  defrauded  in  the 
end.  P'alth  In  the  promises  of  nations  seems  vanished  from  the 
earth.  No  pot  can  call  any  kettle  black.  Poland  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia will  as  bitterly  accuse  Britain  and  France  of  double-crossing 
and  running  out  as  they  will  accuse  Germany  and  Rus-^ia.  They 
two-timed  us  on  the  debts  and  threw  us  a  curve  on  the  post-war 
peace  pacts — especially  In  Manchuria.  Nice  people!  Every  prin- 
ciple for  which  we  went  to  war  Is  a  mouthful  oi  dust  and  burned 
cut  ashes. 

Well,  have  we  learned  anything?  I  am  not  so  sure.  Nobody 
wants  war  but  we  hear  that  we  can't  keep  out — can't  avoid  doing 
It  all  over  again  with  the  same  associates.  The  Bock  of  Prove  rb.s 
says:  "As  a  dog  returneth  to  its  vomit  so  doth  a  fool  to  his  folly!" 
■Venture  the  welfare  of  this  peaceful,  honest,  square-shooting  people 
again  Into  that  welching,  double-crossing  betrayal.  It  sounds  ab- 
siird  and  impossible.  But  ar^  we  .surely  foolproof  against  otir  own 
folly?  Who  says  we  can't  keep  out  if  we  want  to — -and  why?  Tliis 
fatalistic  dogmatic  opinion  is  almc:-t  as  dangerous  as  an  outright 
dem.and  to  g'-t  in.  It  relieves  our  very  Governmcnr  of  efTort  to 
the  uttermost  to  keep  us  out  to  the  end.  For  if  it  be  true  that 
we  can  t  keep  out  anyway,  how  can  anybody  be  blamed  for  get- 
ting us  in  tomorrow — or  next  month — or  next  year?  Indeed,  as 
professional  soldiers,  we  know  that  if  It  were  certain  truth  that  we 
could  not  keep  out  in  the  end  It  v;ould  be  better  to  get  in  now. 
It  would  be  better  to  gear  the  tremendous  engine  of  destruction  of 
an  armed  and  mobilized  America  to  its  highest  efflcieucy  beginnmg 
immediately. 

But  we  don't  need  to  make  a  second  fool's  sacrifice.  We  can  keep 
cut.  As  Morton  EhDwney  says — England  and  France  have.  The 
argunufnt  Is  that,  with  the  British  Navy  and  the  French  Army 
defeated  or  weakened,  we  will  be  the  next  victim.  That  doesn't 
add  up  to  make  sense.  If  the  war  should  stop  tomorrow  or  with 
any  outcome  foreseeable  In  the  next  2  years,  we  should  still  have 
the  British  and  French  Empires  between  us  and  the  brutalitarian 
states.    On  tHe  other  band.  U  the  belllgereuts  are  fools  euough  to 


flrhr   It  out  to   a  fln'sh    both  will   be  so  exhausted  th.^t  neither 
would  dare  take  us  en  for  a  generation. 

Apart  fron:i  tlie  utter  destruction  of  ItTiic-drawn  modern  war  Is 
the  fact  that  even  conquering  nations  cannct  spread  thenis<^lv'^3 
too  thin  or  digest  tco  mtich  Every  one  uf  Hitler's  recent  con- 
quests have  weakened  him  by  jiresenling  problen's  of  territorial 
organ:?uiticn  and  the  dir^stlon  of  rrbtUious  and  aliPn  peoples. 
Even  in  his  joint  venttire  v.-:th  Ku.'s'.a  he  has  simply  gone  to  bed 
with  another  nu'rclerer.  Neither  of  those  pjhtical  rorillas  dares 
to  go  to  sle-^^p  with  his  thumb  in  the  other  guy's  m.  uth.  Even  a 
vicfcrious  Hitler  can't  straddle  thf  Atlantic. 

No,  the  war  in  E'^rope  reduces  the  danger  to  th"  Americas.  It 
Is  absurd  to  say:  "We  can't  keep  out."  And  yet,  it  would  be  equally 
absurd  to  say:  "We  can't  get  in." 

In  one  set  of  circumstances  we  can  be  dra'vn  in  Natlnn«  have 
afTronted  us  only  wh^n  Miey  thought  ve  v  ere  v  onk  <r  wouldn't 
fieht.  There  is  one  absolute  necessity  in  keepiru:  out.  We  must 
become  so  strong  in  the  air,  on  the  .^ea,  and  the  land  that  no 
nation  dare  attack  us  in  this  hemisphere 

It  IS  a  fa-^hion  to  say  that  air  force  has  dwindled  our  bulwarks 
of  thousanda  of  miles  of  sea  water.  That  Ls  plain  nonseiii^j.  We 
are  expo.-rd  to  pr.  ater  dangers  of  raid  btit  a.-,  Irn':  as  those  cceaivs 
remain  and  we  command  the  seas  and  adequately  prepare  on  land, 
no  natKeis  can  threaten  us  with  armies.  It  is  armies  alone  that 
Ciin  destrc  y  nations. 

Tlie  bulwarks  arc  there  and  we  can  defend  them.  But  they 
must  be  armed  and  ir.anned  We  have  net  done  that  yet  Our 
Navy  Is  as  strong  as  it  was  in  1918  But  the  country  does  not 
know  the  half  of  the  pitiful  state  of  the  arn;ament  and  equipment 
of  our  .\rmy  It  h.i-^  almost  no  modern  eq\iipment  and  i.o  re  i  rves. 
It  1"  in  no  sen'=e  readv  to  keep  us  out  of  war. 

Tlus  IS  alarm.int;.  "Here  in  the  Am-iuas  arc  prizes  richer  for 
busted  piratical  nations  tiian  any  galle<.)n  that  ever  sailed  the 
Spanish  M;un.  We  tun  defend  them  Put  we  must  prepare  to 
defend  them-  -and  we  are  not  prepared  Why  haven't  wc  dene  so? 
That  takt^  us  ru:ht  b;'.ck  to  the  aigumtut  that  we  can't  keep  (  ut 
of  this  war  because  we  mu'-t  keip  the  British  Navy  and  Fiench 
Army  between  us  and  the  dictators.  In  other  word.-,  we  depend  in 
part'on  them  to  defend  the  Amtrica.6— and  so  have  rtmalned  weak 
ourselves. 

But  in  this  double-crossing,  treaty-breaking  world,  how  cr.n  wo 
rely  on  any  nation  t>  defend  our  interests — even  Britain  and 
Fii'mce?  What  happened  to  our  reliance  on  'hem  tp  support  the 
huhe.-t  ideals  for  which  yoti  fought  twenty-odd  years  ago? 

Evt-rv  i  romise  st..ndb  repudiated  or  hrrk.  n,  Crecho-lovakia  and 
PoLmd'  relied  on  them.  Where  are  these  nn*!;  n=  new?  In  this 
treucherou.-:  modern  w<  rid  we  can't  stake  our  country  in  reliance  on 
anvbcdv  but  the  strength  of  our  ov.n  right  arm  and  the  unity  and 
common  purpcse  of  >;ur  own  people  arm^d  and  prf  pared  not 
merely  to  keep  America  cut  cf  war  but  to  keep  war  cut  of  the 
Aniericas 

The  argument  that  we  can't  keep  cut  says  that  we  m.ust  get  in  to 
destroy  d:c"ito-sh  p-*  We  are  a  dem'-cracy- alm(>t  the  last  cne 
left,  if  we  get  in  there  would  be  mere  dictatorships  thnn  dem'^c- 
racif's  on  cur  sidf"  One  thing  is  certain  sure-  if  v.-e  take  arms  in 
thi-  war.  gjcd-bye  democracy  here — Kathleen  Mavcurnecn— "it  may 
be  for  years  and  it  may  be  forever  " 

Lock  at  cur  neighbor  Canada  today  Magna  cart.x  is  in  the  ash- 
can  and  the  Bill  of  Rights  is  out  the  window  Ycu  have  to  do  that 
in  war  today.  We  did  some  cf  it  In  1918.  But  Wn<  drow  Wilson  so 
hated  centralized  power  that  he  gave  up  mrst  cf  his  war  powers  the 
day  after  the  Armistice.  This  administration  also  has  had  emer- 
gency pcwirs.  So  far  as  I  can  reca'l  It  never  willin-ly  g.ive  up  en". 
On  th->  contrarv.  its  policy  ha.^  been  crnstiintly  increa.'cd  lentra'.lz.i- 
tien  of  power  not  merely  in  a  Federal  Government  but  in  a  Federal 
governor  If  we  go  to  war.  we  must  n.'t  lore  cu.  demrcrncy,  but  it 
is  a  fair  bet  that  George  Washington  wouldn't  br  able  to  rreognise 
U  at  the  end.  First  to  hear  that  to  keep  out  of  war  we  m.ust  get  Into 
it.  This  argument  is  equally  absurd— to  keep  our  d^mccracy  we 
must  give  it  up.  Are  wc  going  haywire  on  any  such  co:  keyed 
muddy  thinking  as  thaf 

Thire  Is  an  even  worse  threat  to  democriicy  here  We  e.itered 
the  V,"orld  War  wi'h  trifling  debt  and  taxes.  We  have  multip'.icd 
debt  40  times  and  incrca.^ed  taxes  to  the  breaking  point  It  Ls 
that  which  has  hindered  our  prosperity  and  made  living  hard. 
If  we  go  Into  a  new  war.  we  will  duuble  those  aln  ady  tinbearabl? 
burdens — or  worse.  Neither  our  political  n<^r  cur  ecoi.omtc  sys- 
tems can  <;tand  the  shock.  Governments  a'ld  propprty  rights  only 
exist  so  that  people  can  work  in  s-.fety.  When  any  such  systems 
bfcomiC  so  hard  to  bear  that  peep:,^  can't  .-tarid  them,  they  g<5 
down,  and  they  should  go  down.  Signing  a  declaraMon  in  this  war 
will  be  signing  a  death  sentence  to  democracy  and  to  everything 
that  we  have  known  and  loved  as  American. 

We  shall  find  our  way  though.  We  shall,  because  we  will  stick 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Americanism  that  made  this 
country  great.  Wc  will  relaln  tur  forms  of  democratic  govern- 
m.ent.  We  will  keep  out  of  &ircpean  quarrels  and  entanglements. 
We  will  defend  our  own  and  remain  strong  enough  to  do  so. 
Treating  both  sides  at  war  with  cold  Impartiality,  we  will  rely  on 
nobody  but  ourselves. 

We  want  the  world  to  know  that  while  we  bitterly  deplore  the 
destruction  of  everything  we  sacrificed  and  fought  for  In  1918.  we 
recognize  that  both  sides  were  In  part  guilty  of  that  destruction. 
We  hold  it  against  neither.    But  that  experience  left  us  somewhat 
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like  the  mouse  In  the  cheese-baited  trap— we  don't  want  any  more 
cheese.  ' 

*»-'^l^.™^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  °^'"  battles— with  this  single  wamlne-  If 
they  bring  that  fight  westward  to  threaten  us  on  our  own  shores 
we  shall  rise.  a.s  we  rose  in  1918.  with  all  the  power  and  the  maJestV 
of  the  strongest  nation  on  earth,  to  send  them  howling  home 
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The  Moral  Basis  of  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


SERMON  BY  REV.  EDWARD  W.  STIMSON,  PASTOR  OP  THE  FIRST 
PRESB-JfTERIAN  CHURCH  OP  SIOUX  CITY.  IOWA 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  Include  therein  a  sermon  preached  at  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  by  its  pastor,  Rev. 
Edward  W.  SUmson.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  contributions 
to  the  present  neutrality  discussion  that  I  have  yet  seen  or 
heard. 

Thk  Moral  Basis  for  NrcrniALrrr 
Mark  3:  23:  "How  can  Satan  cast  out  Satan?" 
Ever  since  the  appalling  news  came  over  the  radio  that  Europe 
was  again  at  war,  the  chief  question  in  the  minds  of  most  Ameri- 
cans lias  been  "How  can  we  keen  out  of  it?"  How  can  we  maintain 
our  neutrality?  President  Roosevelt  has  said  that  he  believes  we 
can  remain  neutral,  and  has  promised  that  he  and  the  State 
Department  will  do  everything  they  can  to  keep  us  so.  Just  now 
we  are  ai,king  ourselves,  What  is  the  strongest  and  most  adequate 
bails  on  which  we  can  maintain  cur  neutral  position? 

AMERICA'S  OWN   INTERESTS 

Of  course,  one  currently  popular  appeal  Is  being  made  on  the 
bas)s  of  national  self-interest.  The  European  war  is  not  our 
business.  Mere  shrewdness  should  make  us  determined  to  keep 
out  of  It.  Why  Ehould  wc  send  our  boys  to  fight  Europe's  battles? 
\\'hy  should  we  waste  our  resources  again  In  the  futile  attempt  to 
settle  the  perennial  quarrel  of  European  power  politics?  We  have 
plenty  of  experience  to  draw  upon  still  fresh  from  20  years  ago 
We  lost  130.000  lives  in  action,  many  more  from  secondary  causes 
and  got  nothing  for  It.  not  even  thanks  In  the  end,  but  only 
criticism  for  not  joining  In  sooner  The  billions  of  dollars  it  cost 
us  will  never  be  repaid.  We  ruined  our  western  plains,  foolishly 
plowing  them  up  to  furnish  war-boom  wheat,  and  now  have  the 
Dust  Bowl  to  remind  us  of  our  folly.  The  prosperity  we  temporarily 
enjoyed  was  mainly  for  a  few  profiteers,  while  In  the  end  our 
national  losses  were  permanent.  We  had  loaned  billions  to  feed 
th.e  armies  of  Europe  and  make  poKsible  the  proflt.s  from  war  trade 
and  since  we  cotild  not  collect  the  loans  we  really  gave  It  all  away' 
How  can  we  be  so  foolish  as  to  want  to  do  It  all  over  again?  On 
the  basis  of  American  national  Interest,  we  should  stay  out  not 
only  of  the  fighting,  but  also  out  of  war-supplies  business  If 
they  couldn't  pay  last  time,  how  can  we  expect  they  will  be  able 
to  do  It  again? 

But  this  sensible  national  self-interest  argument  will  not  sound 
so  good  to  certain  Individuals  and  corporations  who  see  an  oppor- 
tunity for  immediate  personal  profit.  There  are  plenty  of  people 
who  will  clamor  for  the  chance  to  make  quick  money  out  of  war 
trade  again.  Already  now  there  is  agitation  to  change  the  neutral- 
ity bill,  which  was  written  with  the  deliberate  purpose  of  keeping 
our  business  from  becoming  involved  In  Just  the  kind  of  war  boom 
which  many  are  now  anticipating  so  eagerly.  Plausible  as  the 
national  self-interest  basis  for  neutrality  is,  I  doubt  that  it  will  be  a 
Bufflclent  argument.  Self-interest  becomes  confused  when  ultimate 
national  Interest  and  immediate  prospects  of  business  prosperity 
are  at  odds.  r      t-       j 

MORAL    CONSIDERATIONS    INESCAPABLE 

Meanwhile,  economic  Interest  is  not  all  determining  where  the 
passions  and  enthusiasms  of  the  American  people  are  Involved  We 
are  fundamenUUy  an  Idealistic  people.  We  have  a  tradition  of 
willingness  to  help  whomever  we  consider  to  be  the  under  doe 
When  our  passions  become  aroused  we  do  not  ask  about  our  national 
self-interest.  We  are  willing  to  risk  any  price  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy,  to  stop  the  lawless  aggressors,  etc. 

In  the  present  war,  as  the  Etiropean  propaganda  machines  get 
going,  the  appeal  wlU  Inevltebly  be  to  our  Idealism.  They  know 
that  we  cannot  let  mere  national  self-interest  control  our  actions 
where  we  can  be  persuaded  that  great  moral  Issues  are  Involved. 
Ctir  very  Christianity,  with  Its  en^Jhasls  upon  unselfish  brother- 
hood, will  not  let  us  draw  our  skirts  about  us  and  pass  by  on  the 
other  side.  It  was  Cain  who  said  to  God.  "Am  I  my  brother's 
keeper?"  and  the  implication  was  that  he  should  have  cared  about 
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his    brother.     Christianity    does    not    encourage    moral    neutrality 
when  a  true  moral  issue  challenges  Christians  to  take  sides 
We  are  fond  of  quoting  such  verses  as:  -^ 

"Once  to  every  man  and  nation  comes  the  moment  to  decide 
In  the  strife  of  truth  with  falsehood,  for  the  good  or  evil  side." 
And  rightly  so  when  we  can  be  sure  that  there  is  clearly  a  good 
t^^  ^?^  /""  ^''^  ^''^^-  "^^  propagandists  of  the  nation^  at^ 
mL  T>,  .^l  *^  ?^5  P'"°°^  ^  ^^""^  Idealism,  and  will  certainly  seek  to 
use  that  knowledge  to  the  uttermost  to  persuade  us  that  there  Is 
a  clear  moral  issue  involved,  and  that  It  Is  our  moral  duty  to 
join  them.  We  shall  again  hear  the  argument.  "Would  you  stand 
by  and  let  a  big  bully  beat  up  on  your  little  brother?"  We  shaU 
again  be  propagandized  to  feel  that  we  are  slackers  for  staying  out 
of  a  great  moral  crusade.  =w»jf"^6  wi*i. 

Tlierefore.  right  now,  before  we  have  had  time  to  be  swamped 
with  hysteria,  and  to  take  a  strongly  partisan  stand,  we  should 
ask  ourselves,  'What  is  the  true  moral  sltuaUon  In  this  war,  and 
does  It  Justify  our  staying  out  of  it  when  our  great  might  and 
abundant  resources  would  mean  so  much  In  determining  the  war's 
outcome?    What  is  the  moral  basis  for  neutraUty? 

We  can  ask  the  question  now  because  practically  all  of  the 
relevant  facts  are  already  in  our  possession.  Of  course,  now  that 
was  Is  going  on,  there  will  be  more  and  more  accounts  of  horrors 
and  atrocities  to  stir  our  emotions.  There  will  be  frlghtfiU  acts  com- 
mitted by  both  sides.  That  is  modern  war  for  whoever  engages  In 
\,4,  1  ^®  **^  °'  ^^®  nations  which  have  precipitated  the  war, 
wnile  there  was  yet  a  chance  to  keep  peace,  when  moral  Judgment 
might  have  been  exercised,  are  now  already  history,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  moral  blame,  If  it  Is  to  be  used  to  sth-  otir  partisan  feellnes 
can  now  be  decided.  ' 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  we  are  morally  Jtistlfled  In  remaining 
neutral.  Prom  a  Christian  standpoint  I  must  declare  that  It  Is 
morally  imperative  that  we  remain  neutral.  There  is  no  true  argu- 
ment that  should  persuade  our  consciences  that  It  Is  our  dutv  to 
enter  this  war.  ' 

To  support  this  contention  I  would  call  to  your  attention  this 
morning  two  major  considerations  which  I  beheve  we  should  keen 
firmly  In  our  minds : 

1.  There  is  no  clear  moral  Issue  of  right  and  wrong  In  this  war 
In  Europe 

2.  Our  entering  into  the  war  on  one  side  cannot  further  a  moral 
solution  of  the  European  problem. 

WHO    IS   MOST  TO   BLAMI? 

Let  us  consider  first  the  relative  guilt  of  the  parties  Involved. 
Already  the  attempt  Is  being  made  to  convince  the  American 
public  that  Germany  Is  solely  guilty.  We  like  to  take  sides  in  any 
contest,  and  our  stiU  living  sympathies  of  21  years  ago  condition 
us  strongly  to  favor  the  allied  cause.  Have  we  any  right  to  think 
of  the  Germans  alone  as  villains,  and  of  the  Allies  as  righteous 
defenders  of  civilization  and  democracy? 

Certainly  Adolf  Hitler  and  the  others  in  command  of  the  Third 
Reich  have  acted  badly.  There  is  no  doubt  this  time  that  they 
precipitated  the  open  warfare  in  Poland,  delivered  impossible  ulti- 
matums to  the  Polish  Government,  started  tnx^s  Into  Poland  when 
they  knew  Prance  and  Britain  were  committed  to  the  defense  of 
her  territorial  Integrity,  refused  to  heed  the  last  request  of  those 
nations  to  withdraw  the  troops  from  Poland  and  submit  the  matter 
to  a  conference,  and  thereby  made  inevitable  the  declarations  in 
London  and  Paris  that  a  state  of  war  existed.  Certainly  In  com- 
parison the  acts  of  the  British  and  Prench  political  leaders  at  the 
last,  trying  to  forestall  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  have  been  mor- 
ally far  more  praiseworthy  and  commendable. 

The  moral  contrast  Is  not  confined  to  the  acts  surrounding  the 
actual  outbreak  of  war.  The  whole  policy  of  the  Third  Relcb 
under  Hitler  has  been  such  as  to  merit  moral  condemnation. 
Hitler's  government  has  deliberately  turned  Its  back  upon  Chris-  . 
tlan  virtues,  and  adopted  the  cult  of  predatory  militarism.  The 
doctrine  In  Hitler's  book,  Meln  Kampf,  has  only  one  moral  mean- 
ing— absolute  opposition  to  Christian  morality.  The  persecution 
of  the  Jews,  the  perversion  of  German  education,  the  onslaught  on 
the  Christian  Church  with  the  incarceration  of  men  like  Nel- 
moUer — all  of  these  policies  are  convincing  to  us  that  the  Third 
Reich  has  been  morally  Impossible.  Nothing  too  bad  can  be  said 
of  Nazi  policies,  and  as  you  all  know,  I  have  not  been  backward  In 
expressing  my  opinion  of  them.  Between  the  general  policies  of 
the  Nazis  and  the  policies  of  the  British  and  Prench  democracies 
there  is  no  moral  comparison.  I  cannot  say  as  much  for  Poland 
since  Paderewski  was  exiled  and  the  present  dictatorship  estab- 
lished. They,  too,  have  persecuted  Jews,  stifled  liberty,  and  wer» 
not  adverse  to  grabbing  a  bit  of  Czechoslovakia  last  winter.  Yet 
considering  the  chief  warring  nations,  the  moral  contrast  In  recent 
internal  policy  Is  obvious. 

But  are  we  Justified  in  letting  these  obvlotis  facts  determine  otit 
moral  Judgment?  Is  there  not  a  danger  that  we  may  oversimplify 
the  issue  by  concentrating  our  attention  upon  the  spectacular 
factors  in  recent  history?  I  saw  a  cartoon  from  the  Minneapolis 
Journal  this  week  which  demonstrated  this  fallacy  perfectly.  The 
caption  of  the  cartoon  was  "Why  10,000,000  men  are  tinder  arms." 
The  whole  cartoon  space  was  blank  white,  except  for  one  tiny  ...-^.^ 
figure — the  flgiire  of  Adolf  Hitler.  According  to  that  overalmpU-"^'^ 
flcatlon  of  recent  history.  Hitler  alone  Is  to  blame. 

Granted  that  Hitler  had  the  power  and  position  to  say  the  word 
that  started  the  hostUItles.  But  was  Hitler  whoUy  In  control  of 
the  situation  he  had  helped  to  create  at  that  fateful  moment?    The 
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last   statement   he   Issued   b-fore   war   be^ran    revealed   pathPticnlly 
how  much  he  was  by  then  the  victim  of  circumstances.     And  while 
Hitler  helped  to  make  those  circumstar.ces.  tt  is  ju-.t  as  true  that 
other    circumstances    m.ade    Hr.ler    and    gave    him    his    power    over    I 
the  German  people.     In  any  fair  moral   apprai.-al  of  this  war  we 
must  CO  back  further  than  Hitler  and  his  acceptance  bv  the  Ger-    } 
man  people   to   the  causes  of  his  rise  to  power      Who  made  Adolf    , 
Hitler   the   menace   of   world   peace   in   1933   and   1939?     Any  fair- 
minded   historian   knows   that   it   was   primarily   the   work   of   vin- 
dictive, short-sighted  Allied  leaders,  in   1919  at  Versailles,   and  in 
the  following  years  up  until  the  fall  of  the  German  Weimar  Re- 
public in  1933. 

The  question  of  moral  blame  may  thus  be  compared  to  the 
homely  situation  which  occu's  in  many  a  quarrel  between  children. 
Every  father  with  sm.all  children  knows  how  difficult  it  is  to  estab- 
lish Justice  once  a  squabble  has  begun.  You  hear  Icud  wails  from 
two  angry  throats  and  enter  the  room  to  ask  who  started  it  this 
time.  With  a  great  show  of  injured  righteousness,  the  older  one 
Bobs,  "He  hit  me  first!"  Then,  if  you  are  a  wise  parent,  you  will 
probablv  ask,  "Well,  what  did  you  do  to  him  to  make  him  want  to 
hit  you?"  Graduallv  the  obscured  truth  is  revealed  that  the  older 
one 'has  schemed  m'ost  of  the  blocks  away  from  the  younger,  or 
don'^  -some  oiher  sly  but  exasperating  deed  which  caused  the 
younger  to  finally  boil  over  in  desperation.  No  doubt  that  the 
younger  hit  first;  was  the  physical  aggressor.  But  the  older  one 
was  Just  as  much  tc  blame.  In  fact,  by  repeated  persecutions  and 
pestenngs  the  older  child  has  all  but  ruined  the  younger  one's 
dispo.-ition.  You  wonder  whether  parental  discipline  can  dls- 
tinsuish  degrees  of  guilt.    You  feel  like  spanking  both  of  them! 

Now.  it  was  my  special  privilege  to  observe  first  hand  the  sly, 
exasperating  provocation  of  the  present  European  squabble.  As 
you  know,  I  was  in  Germany  as  a  postgraduate  student  dvinng  those 
fateful  last  days  of  the  Weimar  Republic.  I  saw  first  hand  how  the 
Allies  were  to  blame  In  making  Hitler.  The  Weimar  Republic  was 
the  child  of  Versailles  and  the  progressive  democratic  leadership  of 
post-war  Germany.  It  was  the  sort  of  regime  which  should  have 
commanded  the  full  svmpathy  and  cooperation  of  the  democracies 
of  the  world.  Ebert  Rathenau,  Stresemann,  Bruening,  Curtius.  these 
men  were  idealists,  liberal-minded  democrats,  internationally 
minded,  peace-loving  statesmen.  The  liberal  Germ.an  reaction 
against  the  blundering  militarism  of  the  German  war  leaders  put 
them  into  power.  They  led  Germany  into  the  Ler.gue  of  Nations. 
Under  them  Germany  observed  the  letter  of  the  Versailles  Treaty — 
even  to  having  only  100.000  in  her  standing  army,  while  the  Allies 
them.selves  never  did  observe  their  own  promise  in  that  same  treaty 
to  disarm. 

And  how  did  the  Allies  help  those  splendid  leaders  of  the  Weimar 
Republic?  Did  they  encourage  the  success  of  that  struggling  young 
democracy  in  Germany?  Their  encouragement  was  enforcing 
with  a  vengeance  the  provi.^ions  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.  With 
vindictive  m.alice  they  continued  the  cold  war  of  economic  attri- 
tion, the  terms  of  which  had  been  laid  down  by  Lloyd  George  and 
Clemenceau.  At  Versailles  Germany  had  been  made  to  agree  to  pay 
pounds  of  flesh  from  year  to  year.  A  highly  industrialized  nation, 
dependent  for  her  economic  life  upon  getting  raw  materials  abroad 
and  selling  manufactures  in  exchange,  Germany  was  isolated.  Most 
of  he-  trade  had  been  southeast  down  the  Danube.  In  that  path 
were  erected  little  Independent  states  tributary  to  France  for  sup- 
post,  states  which  ran  up  high  tariCT  barriers,  blockading  the  trade 
route.  Germany's  ships  had  been  taken  away  from  her.  her  Rhine 
made  an  international  stream.  With  prostrate  indu.stry,  she  was 
forced  to  pay  reparations.  We  were  blamed  for  that  because  the 
Allies  Slid  they  had  to  collect  from  Germany  to  pay  us. 

The  German  people  suffered.  We  made  fun  when  German  marks 
became  worthless,  and  papered  walls  with  them.  German  mothers 
dropped  fainting  of  hunger  in  the  streets  during  the  Inflation;  their 
children  were  tortured  with  rickets.  Some  relief  had  to  be  given, 
and  the  Young  plan  and  the  Dawes  plan  eased  the  tension  for 
awhile.  But  with  the  world  crash  of  1929  things  became  worse 
again.  Tlie  Germans  pled  for  a  customs  union  with  Austria,  to 
open  the  southeast  avenue  of  trade,  and  were  refused.  Breuning 
•went  to  Paris  and  got  down  on  his  knees  to  Minister  Laval,  pleading 
for  some  mercy  that  the  democracy  might  be  maintained,  but 
Laval  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  turned  a  deaf  ear.  That  pitiful 
episode  Is  well  told  in  Pierre  Van  Paasen's  Days  of  Our  Years. 
There  were  6,000.000  unemployed  in  Germany,  and  a  food  shortage. 
When  we  have  unemployed  in  overproducing  America  we  can  feed 
them.  Germans  were  going  hungry  again.  Relief  was  inadequate. 
Poor  sttidents  lived  largely  on  potatoes.  I  know,  for  I  ate  with 
them  in  the  Studentenhelm  Mensa — suppers  of  potatoes.  There 
was  a  wave  of  student  suicides  sweeping  over  Germany.  I  attended 
an  advanced  seminar  In  economics  with  Professor  Ropke  on  the 
subject  of  The  Economic  Crisis.  He  was  a  member  of  the  circle 
of  economic  advisers  of  the  government,  and  made  frequent  trips 
to  Berlin  for  conference.  Then  he  would  come  back  and  tell  us  how 
badly  Germany's  finances  were  tottering. 

The  following  quotation  from  my  own  notebook,  written  in 
Germany  In  1931.  tells  the  story: 

"One  cannot  live  long  In  Germany  without  feeling  the  tensity, 
the  pressure,  and  the  strain  of  the  economic-political  situation. 
German  reparations  and  Hitlerism  may  seem  distant  and  merely 
mildly  interesting  from  across  the  sea,  but  here  they  are  ever 
present  in  thought.  University  courses  are  given  on  the  repara- 
tions problem  and  the  Versailles  Treaty.  The  most  eagerly  at- 
tended hlstorv  courses  deal  with  the  period  Just  before  and  after 
the  war.  People  take  their  membership  in  political  parties  very 
seriously. 


"Germany  Is  being  poided  to  desperation  by  the  reparations 
p-oblem.  She  is  paying,  btit  she  is  selling  her  industries  to 
American  capitalists  and  letting  needed  replacements  in  machinery 
and  railway  rolling  stock  go  to  do  It.  Taxation  is  grievous.  The 
economic  crisis  in  Germ.i-ny  Is  not  due  primarily  to  capitalistic 
overproduction  as  in  America.  Here  It  is  the  paralyzation  of  econ- 
omy under  a  statjcenner  lead. 

"And,  worst  of  all,  Germans  feel  that  the  load  is  unjvst  Tliry 
knew  that  the  harsh  measures  of  the  'Versailles  Dictat.'  as  the 
Germans  insist  on  calling  it.  were  meted  out  upon  the  supposition 
of  Germany's  sole  guilt  and  culpability  for  the  war.  This  a.sjump- 
tion  has  been  admitted  by  histori.ms  in  all  nations  to  be  false, 
and  a  mere  postwar  hysterical  rationalization  of  vindictive  meas- 
uirs.  resulting  in  what  Is  not  really  reparations  but  exaction  of 
tribute.  Of  course,  war  is  not  Just,  and  one  can  hardly  plead 
that  Justice  should  come  from  it.  Yet  now  that  passions  have 
had  time  to  cool  one  might  exfrrt  a  revision. 

"The  grievous  burden  is  producing  political  con'cntiences  tn  Ger- 
many that  may  well  be  viewed  with  alarm  from  outside.  G^rrriary 
is  split  into  a  dozen  or  more  politiral  parties.  Fort\inat,  ly.  since  the 
war.  the  Social  Democrats,  with  a  policy  of  International  cooperation, 
have  been  In  control.  Lately,  especially  in  September  1930.  their 
control  has  been  threatened.  Tliey  are  faced  on  the  one  hand  by 
Nazis,  who  demand  noncooperatlon  and  refusal  tn  pay  reparations; 
en  the  other  by  Communists,  who  see  in  Russia's  revolution  .md 
repudiation  of  all  debts  of  the  former  Czarist  government  a  way  out 
of  Germany's  troubles. 

"At  a  recent  meeting  of  German  and  American  students  here  we 
discussed  the  reparations  problem.  A  German  student  .speaking  for 
the  youns^er  generation,  claimed  that  German  young  people  of  a  gen- 
eration that  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  war  could  not  be  expected 
to  spend  their  lives  paying  between  4  and  6  marks  apiece  each 
month  in  tribute  to  foreign  countries.  They  do  not  understand  why 
they  must.  They  did  not  contract  the  debt.  They  have  seen  on  his- 
torical grounds  that  the  as.sumptions  behind  its  levy  are  false.  If 
things  are  not  changed  by  the  Allied  nati'.ns,  one  cannot  but  expect 
revolt  within  Germany.  And  if  such  a  party  as  the  Hitlerites  gained 
power,  the  result  would  be  upsetting  not  only  for  Germany  but  for 
the  whole  of  Elurope. 

"All  of  these  observations  leave  no  room  for  a  facile  optlmi.«;ni 
about  the  condition  of  Germany  or  the  future  peace  of  Europe. 
Peace  may  be  maintained,  but  it  will  take  more  wisdom  than  is  at 
present  being  used.  Germany  seems  to  be  drifting  onto  the  rocks. 
There  is  danger  of  either  fa?cl.<->m  or  bolshevism." 

It  took  no  great  prophet  to  see  these  things  in  Germany  in  1P31. 

In  desperation  the  German  people  were  clutching  at  straws  They 
developed  an  attitude  that  nothinsi  could  be  worse,  .so  they  trusted 
their  fate  to  a  loud-mouthed  political  adventurer  who  made  big 
promises.  The  policy  of  the  Allies  in  their  continued  war  of  eco- 
nomic attrition  goaded  them  to  it.  Then  who  i.s  to  blame  that 
Hitler  gained  power  in  Germany  and  has  led  Europe  Into  wiu? 

My  point  is  not  to  absolve  Germany  or  Hitler,  but  to  prove  that 
the  Allies  are  also  guilty.  This  present  war  is  Just  another  episode 
In  the  age-long  struggle  of  power  diplomacy  between  the  Imperial 
states  of  Europe.  They  have  all  been  in  the  same  game  for  cen- 
turies. To  extoll  morality  on  either  side  Is  ridiculous.  There  is  no 
moral  issue  at  the  bottom  of  this  war — only  a  sordid  contest  for 
wealth  and  power.  Therefore,  we  cannot  take  moral  sides.  Morally, 
the  only  answer  is  neutrality. 

WHAT   COULD    INTERVENTION    ACCOMPLISH? 

The  final  consideration  is  the  futility  of  our  ever  expecting  to 
achieve  an  idealistic  moral  good  if  we  did  go  into  the  war.  Even  If 
we  decided  one  side  was  sufBciently  more  right  than  the  other  to 
warrant  our  going  in  to  set  Europe  at  rights,  we  could  do  little 
good  when  once  the  war  would  be  over. 

Here  I  would  cite  the  wisdom  of  Jesus  in  our  text.  "How  can 
Satan  Ci\st  out  Satan?"  How  can  the  adoption  by  us  of  the  same 
evil  military  methods  European  nations  are  now  u.slng  d  i  any- 
thing morally  helpful  to  stop  the  use  of  those  methods  in  Europe? 
It  is  war  itself  that  is  evil.  If  we  enter  it  we  shall  ourselves  be- 
come no  better  than  they.  They  are  bombing  civilians;  so  should 
we.  They  are  using  poison  ga.s;  ?.o  should  we.  They  are  training 
their  young  men  to  the  brutality  of  modem  fighting;  so  should  we 
have  to  tram  our  young  men.  In  seeking  to  cast  Satan  out  of 
Europe,  America  would  become  .satanic.  too.  If  democracy  is  lost 
in  Europe,  .so  will  It  be  lost  here,  too,  the  moment  "M  Day"  comes. 
And  at  long  last,  if  we  did  win  some  kind  of  a  victory,  what  good 
could  we  make  of  it?  Wilson  had  no  success  at  Versailles.  Could 
we  expect  to  really  set  up  a  Just  settlement  of  affairs  in  Europe, 
and  e.stabllsh  a  new  set  of  democracies  there?  To  ask  the  question 
Is  enough.  In  the  .ctrucgle  of  political  ideologies,  military  force 
Is  not  the  weapon  of  democracy,  but  of  dictatorship  Democracy 
must  be  the  willing  choice  of  free  peoples.  If  we  expect  to  be  able 
ever  to  help  Europe  establish  a  Just  peace  and  return  to  democracy 
we  had  best  stay  out  r.f  her  squabble.  Then,  when  they  finally 
decide  over  there  that  the  way  of  militarism  is  futile,  we  can  go 
with  some  moral  authority  to  help  them  find  the  way. 

The  moral  basis  for  neutrality  is  clear. 

There  is  no  moral  issue  In  this  war  that  demands  our  support 
and  makes  our  going  in  a  conscientious  necessity. 

If  we  did  go  In  we  could  only  confuse  the  l.ssue  still  further  in 
Europe,  and  rob  ourselves  of  the  right  to  say  the  helpful  word  we 
may  say  ttjward  the  making  of  a  Just  peace  in  the  EXirope  of  the 
future.  There  is  enough  satanic  rottenness  in  this  meiis  already. 
Over  there  they  are  tarred  with  the  same  stick.  We  dare  not  hope 
to  do  any  good  by  becoming  like  them.  "How  can  Satan  cast  out 
Satan?" 
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America  Must  Not  Become  Involved  in  This  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NEWT  V.  MILLS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mottday,  October  2.  1939 

Mr.  MILLS  of  Louisiana.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  March  5, 
1937,  approximately  2  months  after  I  took  the  oath  of  office 
as  a  new  Member  of  this  body.  I  appeared  on  this  floor  in 
interest  of  a  peace  joint  resolution,  after  having  been 
prompted  by  an  honest  desire  to  do  something  effective 
toward  achieving  universal  peace.  I  took  that  responsibility 
hoping  the  Members  of  Congress  would  have  the  courage  to 
face  the  issue  and  be  Induced  to  carry  the  fight  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion;  however,  little  was  said  in  Congress  but 
throughout  the  continental  United  States  peace-lovmg  people 
caught  the  significance  of  the  peace  resolution  I  had  offered 
and  began  to  offer  their  approval  and  endorsements.  How- 
ever, mternational  events  have  so  occurred  that  today  we 
are  confronted  with  a  very  nomplex  international  crisis 
that  If  not  properly  handled  will  plunge  this  great  people 
Into  another  European  conflict  to  which  every  American 
citizen  is  opposed,  as  permanent  peace  burns  in  every  human 
breast. 

DO   NOT   ACCEPT    ANT   REASON   FOR    WAR  v 

Nothing  will  ruin  the  country  if  the  people  themselves^l 
undertake  its  safety  and  nothing  can  save  it  if  they  lear^ 
Uiat  safety  in  any  hands  but  their  own;  however,  I  am  mo 
anxious  to  point  out  at  this  time  reasons  advocated  by  o 
tain  groups  for  war,  but  none  will  suffice  save  to  keep  this 
country  free  and  preserve  the  traditions  of  our  sacred  insti- 
tutions of  home,  school,  and  church  and  diregard  misguided 
forces  that  are  trying  to  take  us  along  the  same  path  that 
Europe  is  presently  traveling  and  that  path,  history  shows 
led  to  the  World  War. 

The  theologian  might  call  war  the  punishment  for  the  sins 
and   transgressions   of  men. 

The  radical  might  explain  it  as  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
thestruggle  for  international  markets  by  a  capitalistic  people 

The  economist  might  explain  it  as  the  result  of  an  impos- 
sible adjustment  in  the  economic  relationships  of  mankind. 

The  editorial  writer  might  blame  war  due  to  International 
dealers  in  armaments. 

The  politician  might  explain  It  as  the  necessity  to  quell 
those  who  have  a  desire  for  power. 

The  psychologist  might  explain  it  as  the  triumph  of  the 
death  instinct  over  the  instinct  of  love. 

The  philosopher  might  tell  us  that  war  Is  an  expression  of 
man  s  passage  through  space  and  time,  of  no  greater  or  no 
less  significance  than  the  life  histories  of  other  species  that 
have  now  vanished  from  this  earth.  It  is  a  thing,  they  might 
say,  that  we  can  no  more  control  than  we  can  control  the 
passage  of  the  earth  through  space. 

Whatever  might  be  the  cause  of  war,  it  does  indeed  seem 
that  It  IS  the  start  of  a  dizzy  ride  toward  inevitable  destruc- 
tion; and  It  cannot  be  denied  the  same  selfish  reasons  of 
greed  and  hate  are  responsible  for  the  present  catastrophe. 

PEACE  OR  WAR? 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  number  of  Inhabitants  of  the 
earth  do  not  want  war  but  peace.  Given  their  choice  and 
the  chance  to  express  that  choice,  they  would  vote  solidly 
against  war;  therefore,  the  issue  before  the  world  today  is 
peace  or  war.  The  heart  of  America  is  pleading  for  peace  in 
a  world  that  has  been  set  on  fire  with  the  spirit  of  malice  and 
hatred.  The  Constitution  is  our  surest  bulwark  of  peace. 
We  seek  for  ourselves  under  the  Constitution  a  continuation 
of  the  free  expression  of  opinion  wtiich  is  now  possible  in 
this  country  as  in  no  other  in  the  world.    We  desire  tlie  right 
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to  say  frankly  and  fully  that  we  do  not  want  war.  As  Amer- 
icans we  aie  seeking  tn  every  possible  way  to  keep  our 
country  free  from  war,  and  It  is  well  that  we  remind  our- 
selves of  the  glorious  principles  of  toleration  and  balanced 
government  which  are  set  forth  in  this  document.  For  these 
are  the  principles  which  have  constituted  the  abiding  pro- 
tection for  liberty  and  the  rights  of  minority  groups  in  our 
land,  permitting  them  to  live  peaceably  her«  without  sur- 
rendering their  right  as  free  citizens  to  differ  with  their 
neighbors  according  to  their  individual  conscience. 

The  liberty  we  so  greatly  prize  finds  its  roots  in  the  free 
conscience  of  each  individual  citizen.  Our  liberty  is  safe- 
guarded tn  the  BUI  of  Rights  of  our  Constitution.  Against 
it  in  the  past  have  come  in  vain  aU  the  forces  of  mass  greed 
and  oppression  which  have  sought  to  subject  the  individual 
to  the  domination  of  the  all-powerful  state;  however,  united 
In  prayer  we  stand  for  Uberty  and  peace  against  war. 

DRKADFUI.  COST 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hate  war.  Millions  have  marched  behind 
the  banner,  never  to  return  to  see  loved  ones  again  and 
we  all  recognize  men  will  be  destroyed  by  present  warfare 
methods  probably  10  times  as  fast  as  during  the  World 
War. 

WeU  may  we  remember  the  forgotten  statistics  of  the 
World  War  when  74,000.000  men  were  mobilized,  10  000  000 
killed,  3,000,000  maimed,  19.000,000  wounded,  10,000,000  dis- 
abled or  incapacitated  for  the  balance  of  their  lives  9  000  - 
000  orphans,  5,000,000  widows.  Fathers  returned  'to'  find 
homes  and  property  destroyed,  mothers  and  children  passed 
on  to  the  beyond  while  they  were  away,  never  to  see  them 
again,  and  in  a  dying  hour  children  crying  to  see  their 
dad  once  more.  Sherman  said.  "War  is  hell";  however  war 
IS  a  disastrous  catastrophe  that  pushes  men's  souls  out  Into 
eternity. 

PRICE  OF  PAKTICIPATIOW 

Mr.  Speaker,  industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a 
war  market  gives  immense  fortune  to  a  few,  but  for  a  nation 
as  a  whole  it  produces  disaster,  indebtedness,  destroys  com- 
mon understanding  of  peace  that  we  all  so  well  cherish  and 
not  only  results  in  loss  of  property  and  lives  but  destroys  the 
very  foundation  of  democracy,  which  guarantees  Ufe,  liberty 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  to  all  men  and  in  return  sup- 
plants dictatorial  government  with  vast  amount  of  feudalism 
following,  which  results  in  many  years  of  trial  and  error  to 
rebuild  the  losses  sustained  in  the  pestUence  that  foUow 
It  intensifies  human  hatreds.  It  settles  no  problems.  It 
weakens  all  participants.  It  destroys  the  foundations  of  civ- 
ilization. War,  being  the  complete  triumph  of  force  over 
reason,  cannot  be  expected  to  give  us  other  than  a  world  that 
Is  ruled  by  force. 

War  helps  to  create  a  gulf  between  the  well-to-do  and  the 
poor,  inasmuch  as  history  has  proven  that  the  poor  bear  the 
burden  of  taxation  and  the  ill-gained  wealth  of  war  accumu- 
lates in  the  hands  of  a  few.  As  a  result  a  drainage  sys- 
tem is  created  whereby  the  poor  are  forced  to  work  longer 
hours  and  for  smaller  wages,  being  undernourished,  to  help 
meet  the  financial  burdens  whereby  the  rich  benefit  from 
the  laborer  and  taxpayer  indirectly  inasmuch  as  the  rich 
reap  interest  from  money  loaned  to  the  government  and  the 
taxpayer  pays  the  bills. 

Too,  war  breeds  prejudice  against  the  opposing  nation 
which  continues  to  exist  after  the  war  is  ended;  and  when 
an  indifference  exists  between  nations,  the  honesty  of  that 
nation  Is  distrusted  and,  with  the  same  result  breaks  down 
the  common  understanding  of  business,  which  in  turn  is 
crippled,  bringing  about  unemployment,  resulting  in  a  finan- 
cial depression,  which  has  very  well  been  proven  in  history 
that  after  each  war  follows  a  depression. 

Not  only  do  economic  conditions  become  impaired  but 
social  unrest  usually  breeds  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 
cost  the  government  invariably  billions  of  dollars  usually 
spent  in  ways  that  will  not  in  return  be  collected  but  instead 
a  loss  to  the  government. 
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DOOM    OF   CrVTLIZATIOrT 

Contrary  to  the  law  of  Almighty  God  and  fundamental 
principles  of  humanity  and  reason,  which  solemnly  affirm 
that  nations,  as  well  as  individuals,  should  live  in  peace  one 
with  the  other,  the  world  today  presents  a  picture  wherein 
each  nation  is  striving  its  utmost  to  outdo  its  neighbor  in 
preparing  for  war.  and  I  would  have  you  to  know  the  cost  of 
war  is  almost  beyond  figures;  therefore,  huge  sums  of  money 
which  could  best  be  used  in  the  relief  of  suffering,  in  the 
advancement  of  industrial  progress  and  science,  and  which 
represents  a  staggering  burden  of  taxation  on  all  people. 
have  been  voted  and  are  being  spent  to  increase  navies  and 
air  forces,  equip  armies  with  every  conceivable  weapon  of 
destruction,  and  to  construct  fortifications,  all  of  which  con- 
stitute a  menace  to  the  peace  of  the  world  and  to  the  lives 
cf  every  man,  woman,  and  child,  threatening  the  very  foun- 
dation of  the  social  structure,  and  must  inevitably  result  in 
the  degeneration  of  the  human  race,  unless  every  precaution 
is  exercised,  and  I  hold  whether  it  is  a  long  or  short  war  in 
Europe,  it  will  be  followed  by  a  profound  economic  disorder 
and  perhaps  an  economic  collapse  and  the  result  of  this 
European  war  will  prove  as  all  other  wars,  the  more  we  rely 
on  war  business  to  help  us,  the  more  serious  will  be  the 
economic  dislocation  in  this  country  when  that  war  business 
stops,  and  if  war  Is  to  continue  every  20  to  25  years,  as  in 
the  past,  a  far  more  reaching  disaster  will  befall  the  world 
than  an  economic  disorder  as  civilization  will  be  doomed 
under  the  present  warfare  methods. 

SUREST    SAFEGUARD 

Sacred  traditions  are  embodied  within  every  heart  in  hope 
of  retaining  peace,  whereas  dictatorship  in  other  lands  rears 
its  head  in  thirst  of  slaughtering  the  old,  poor,  young,  inno- 
cent, and  helpless,  holding  "might  is  right." 

Five  thousand  years  of  recorded  history  and  the  armed 
civilizations  that  have  perished  in  the  march  of  time  across 
the  centuries  have  taught  us  there  is  no  security  in  the 
sword.  Is  there  any  sure  cure  for  the  disease  of  war?  There 
is  a  remedy  without  a  relapse,  a  cure  without  a  crutch,  a 
treaty  without  a  trench  as  recorded  in  the  Forty-sixth 
Psalm — 

He  maketh  wars  to  cease  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth:  He  breaketh 
the  bow.  and  cutteth  the  spear  In  sunder;  He  burneth  the  chariot 
In  the  fire. 

THE    VISION    OF   TOMORROW 

I  am  sure  we  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  and  inter- 
ested in  preserving  peace  for  our  country;  however,  today 
such  interest  is  not  enough  unless  we  enact  wise  legislation 
designed  to  safeguard  our  Nation  In  any  crisis.  We  must 
remember,  and  every  American  citizen  must  remember,  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  temporize  and  postpone  taking  the 
proper  measures  until  we  stand  in  danger  of  being  drawn  into 
the  present  terrible  conflict. 

Our  experience  in  the  last  dreadful  World  War  has  taught 
us  what  to  expect.  The  sympathies  of  our  people  will  be 
aroused  by  every  means  possible — especially  propaganda  for 
the  financiers  and  war  lords.  There  is  but  one  way  to  fight 
this  dangerous  propaganda  and  that  is  for  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  this  country  to  remember  that  we  want 
no  part  in  this  European  turmoil.  It  is  very  true  that  here 
in  the  United  States  we  are  vitally  interested  in  our  demo- 
cratic traditions.  We  are  so  interested  in  our  liberal  tradi- 
tions that  we  must  not  for  one  single  moment  risk  losing 
them  in  the  savage  European  inferno. 

Perhaps  many  will  say  that  worries  of  this  sort  are  imnec- 
essary  and  that  the  European  trouble  is  very  remote  from 
us.  As  I  remember,  we  regarded  the  war  as  remote  in  1914, 
and  yet  In  the  end  we  sent  American  boys  to  Europe  to  die 
horribly. 

In  any  great  conflict  individuals  will  have  their  private 
sympathies,  because  that  way  of  life  and  government  which 
is  closest  to  our  own  must  naturally  command  our  respect 
and  interest.  If  our  own  sovereign  Nation  is  ever  threatened, 
then  let  us  fight,  and  I  wager  we  will  have  no  lack  of  soldiers 
for  our  cause,  but  until  such  a  time  let  us  retain  peace  and 
not  send  our  boys  to  die  on; European  battlefields,  as  our  first 


responsibility  is  to  our  own  people.  We  have  today  an  awe- 
some re.sponsibility,  and  let  us  not  for  an  instant  lose  sisht 
of  it.  When  the  awful  battle  smoke  of  Europe  has  clrarcd 
away  let  us  be  able  to  say  proudly  that  we  have  preserved 
our  national  honor  by  preserving  our  peace.  We  have  an 
ideal  here  in  America,  and  it  is  an  ideal  of  peace  in\'iolate, 
and  of  the  progress  and  prosperity  which  come  with  peace. 

Today  we  see  great  nations  in  Europe  resorting  to  force 
as  a  means  of  progress,  forgetting  that  few  questions  are 
ever  really  settled  by  biiite  force.  The  people  of  tho.se  coun- 
tries did  not  want  to  fight,  any  more  than  our  own  people 
want  to  fight.  They  were  led  to  conflict  by  a  chain  cf  events 
and  influences  which  might  have  been  prevented  if  the  people 
themselves  had  had  great  foresight.  It  is  foresight  that  I 
am  urging  today,  vision  to  see  the  perils  that  we  as  a  great 
neutral  nation  will  face  and  wisdom  to  meet  those  dangers 
judiciously. 

Let  us  proceed  with  caution  in  the  shaping  of  any  law 
designed  to  preserve  our  neutrality.  Let  us  consider  weD 
each  clau.se  and  phrase  of  our  neutrality  measure,  remem- 
berinfT  well  that  this  one  piece  of  legislation  has  a  vital  bear- 
ing on  the  peace  and  future  of  our  country  and  the  safety 
of  our  people. 

On  the  floor  of  this  House  we  have  passed  bills  granting 
compensation  to  those  noble  veterans  who  fought  so  bravely 
in  the  last  war.  I  favored  those  measures,  as  I  believe  that 
cur  veterans  can  never  be  paid:  however,  I  hope  and  earnestly 
pray  that  we  will  never  have  veterans  of  another  war  dis- 
abled, blinded,  and  crippled. 

There  can  be  no  mistake  more  terrible  than  one  which 
results  in  loss  of  human  life;  yet  a  mistake  on  our  neutrality 
legislation  might  mean  the  loss  of  millions  of  lives,  the 
orphaning  of  thousands  of  helpless  children,  and  the  wound- 
ing and  crippling  of  many  soldiers.  Yes;  the  cost  of  such 
a  mistake  would  be  too  great  to  count,  and  surely  it  is  within 
the  powers  of  statesmanship  to  bring  about  this  compromise 
and  end  this  growing  disunity. 

It  is  disunity  among  our  people  that  will  do  far  more 
damage  than  the  political  advantages  to  be  gained  by  either 
side  or  party  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

Our  true  obligation  is  not  only  the  destiny  of  our  own 
children,  but  all  the  childien  of  America  who  will  be  set 
back  a  hundred  years  in  their  oppwrtunities  as  well  as  the 
growth  of  American  life,  if  we  participate  in  this  European 
war;  therefore,  democracy  and  the  rose  youth  of  this  great 
land  of  abundance  and  liberty  rests  in  keeping  America  out 
of  this  conflict. 

I  thank  you. 


Address  by  the  Secretary  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  J.  MAY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARRY  H.  WOODRING,  SEPTEMBER 

29,   1939 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
by  Hon.  Harry  H.  Woodring,  the  Secretary  of  War,  Septem- 
ber 29,  1939,  on  the  occasion  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  the  establishment  of  the  Army  of  the  United 
States: 

In  the  summer  of  1805  there  set  out  from  St.  Louis.  In  what  was 
then  the  Louisiana  Territory,  an  e.xpeditinn  comprising  In  all  1 
oCflcer  and  20  soldiers  of  the  Regular  Army.  Traversing  an  un- 
known wilderness,  enduring  all  manner  of  hard.ship.  encoxmterlng 
and  overcoming  one  perilous  natural  obstacle  after  another,  this 
small  party  explored  the  headwaters  of  the  MlssLsslppl  River,  and 
9  months  later  returned  to  Its  base.    It  has  been  stated  of  the 
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expedition's  leader  that  "without  an  educated  partner,  he  acted 
as  astronomer,  surveyor,  commanding  ofScer.  clerk,  spy,  and  guide." 
In  the  spring  of  1806  this  .same  young  Array  subaltern,  with  a 
military  escort  of  approximately  the  same  size."  explored  the  valley 
of  the  Arkansas  River,  penetrated  Into  what  is  now  the  State  of 
Colorado,  and  then  moved  southwest  Into  regions  over  which  flew 
the  flag  of  Spain. 

The  youthful  commanding  officer  of  these  two  expeditions — sur- 
veys which  furnished  invaluable  Information  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  on  the  vast  resources  of  their  recently  acquired 
we?:tern  domains — was  Lt.  Zebulon  M.:)ntgomery  Pike.  For  him 
towering  Pike's  Peak  In  Colorado  now  is  named. 

In  April  1813  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  advanced  in  rank  during 
the  Intervening  years  from  lieutenant  to  brigadier  general,  led 
an  expedition  agaln'-t  York  In  Canada,  the  site  of  thf^  present  city 
cf  Toronto.  He  was  in  command  during  one  of  the  very  few 
euccoseful  land  campaigns  waged  by  American  forces  during  the 
second  war  for  Independence.  Fatallv  wounded  during  the  in- 
ve.<=tmrnt  of  York.  General  Pike  died  en  the  field  cf  battle  as  that 
Canadian  Ftronghold  fell  before  the  assault  of  his  troops. 

To  my  mind  the  career  of  Zebulon  Montgomery  Pike  epitomizes 
the  careers  of  those  who  have  worn  the  uniform"  of  this  Republic 
of  ours  ilnce  the  establishment  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
150  years  ago  today. 

I  speak  not  as  a  onetime  soldier  in  the  World  War's  emergency 
ranks,  but  as  a  civilian  Secretary  of  War  when  I  express  my 
deep  and  my  very  profound  admiration  for  those  soldiers  of  ours 
who,  at  times  neglected,  at  times  ignored,  at  times  even  derided, 
dared  the  vast  expanses  of  the  unknown  wilderness  in  peace,  and, 
with  equal  courage,  braved  the  known  dread  dangers  of  battle 
In  war. 

These  were  soldiers  "fit  to  stand  by  Caesar,  and  give  direction." 
These  were  the  soldiers  who  surveyed,  located,  and  constructed 
the  primitive  trail.s  and  roads  which  opened  to  civilization  the 
wilderness  that  they  them.->elves  had  first  explored.  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Claik — young  Ai-my  officers — in  the  early  IBOO's 
were  leaders  of  an  expedition  of  less  than  half  a  hundred  soldiers, 
guides,  and  Interpreters,  who  set  forth  up  the  Missouri  River, 
moved  over  the  wide  rolling  prairies  of  the  Midwest,  crossed  the 
rugced.  forbidding  Rtjckles,  and,  descending  the  Snake  and 
Commbla  Rivers,  reached  the  western  ocean.  Traversing  and 
retraverslng  the  country  between  the  Father  of  Waters  and  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific,  surveying  and  mapping  as  they  forced  their 
tortuous  way  through  regions  never  before  beheld  by  the  eyes 
of  white  men,  they  made  contributions  of  Inestimable  worth  to 
the  later  development  of  what  is  now  our  great  Northwest.  Six 
years  later,  veterans  of  this  8.000-mile  trek  engaged  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  the  War  of  1812 — as  did  Zebulon  Pike — their  souls  steeled 
to  meet  the  perils  of  war  through  the  hardships  undergone  during 
peacetime  battles  with  the  forces  of  Nature. 

In  1838  Lt.  John  Fremont  undertook  the  first  of  his  explora- 
tions west  of  the  Mississippi,  which  were  to  earn  for  him  the 
sobriquet  of  the  "Pathfinder."  Nine  years  later  the  "Pathfinder" 
was  to  play  a  prominent  role  In  the  conquest  of  California  during 
the  period  of  hostilities  with  Mexico. 

Likewise,  the  muster  rolls  of  the  contending  forces  during  the 
War  between  the  States  were  replete  with  the  names  of  officers 
and  soldiers  who.  in  the  era  following  the  termination  of  the  War 
with  Mexico,  had  jjioneered  in  surveying  the  newly  gained  terri- 
tories and  in  developing  the  communications  of  its  sparsely  settled 
areas. 

The  old  Cumberland  Pike,  running  from  Maryland's  panhandle 
westward  to  St.  Louis  on  the  Mississippi,  was  a  monument  to  the 
Army's  pioneering  construction  activities,  as  were  the  Chesapeake 
&  Ohio  and  the  Erie  Canals.  And,  as  the  covered  wagons  of  the 
first  small  groups  of  settlers,  as  the  first  stage  coaches,  as  the  first 
commercial  caravans  slowly  moved  Into  the  newly  opened  regions 
over  overland  routes  located  by  the  blue-clad  soldiers,  the  same 
blue-clad  soldiers  afforded  the  protection  essential  to  the  advancing 
forces  of  civilization. 

The  Great  Lakes  survey  was  a  project  allotted  to  the  Army, 
which  also  surveyed  and  marked  practically  every  mile  of  our 
international  frontiers  and  many  thousands  of  miles  of  our  State 
boundaries.  Our  great  transcontinental  raU  lines  were  projected 
by  Army  personnel.  The  Baltimore  &  Ohio,  the  Boston  &  Albany, 
the  New  York,  New  Haven  &  Hartford,  the  Erie — to  name  but  a 
few — were  among  the  railways  of  this  country  located,  constructed, 
and,  in  many  Instances,  Initially  operated  under  military  auspices. 
Erection  of  a  number  of  our  first  lighthouses  was  a  task  which 
devolved  upon  military  personnel,  as  did  completion  of  the  Wash- 
ington Monument  and  construction  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  the 
wings  and  dome  of  the  Capitol  Building,  and  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
familiar  sights  to  millions  of  American  citizens  who  have  visited 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Completion  of  the  Panama  Canal  and  the  simultaneous  eradica- 
tion of  those  dread  tropical  diseases  which  so  ravaged  the  Isthmus 
as  to  thwart  completely  the  French  canal  enterprise  were  Army 
accompl  ishmen  ts. 

And  let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  for  over  100  years  there  has 
been  entrusted  to  officers  of  the  Army's  Corps  of  Engineers  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  our  Inland  rivers  and  coastal 
harbors,  and  the  prosecution  of  projects  which  have  as  their  pur- 
pose the  protection  of  life  and  property  against  the  ravages  of 
flood. 

For  this  Army  of  the  United  States — throughout  the  century 
and  a  half  of  Its  history — "Peace  hath  had  her  victories,  no  less 
renowned  than  war." 


It  was  these  same  agents  of  peacetime  progress  who,  when  the 
dark  clouds  of  war  poured  their  fury  upon  the  Nation,  fought 
and  died  under  Zebulon  Pike  before  York  in  1813,  stormed  the 
Rock  of  Chapuletepec  in  1847.  defended  the  stone  walls  and 
boulders  on  the  hillsides  of  Gettysburg  in  1863,  chanred  San  Juan 
Hill  in  1898.  battered  at  the  gates  of  Peking  In  1900.  underwent 
the  incredible  hardships  of  the  Jungle  campaigns  of  the  Philippine 
Insurrection  In  1901,  and  who,  in  1918,  on  the  French  western 
front,  emerged  victorious  from  combats  in  which  they  had  been 
oppo.sed  by  all  the  forces  of  hostile  nature  and  hostile  man. 

Those  soldiers  of  the  past  have  bequeathed  to  the  soldiers  of  the 
present  a  heritage  of  loyalty  and  devotion  to  duty,  continuously 
manifested  throughout  the  Army's  history.  Americans  may  be 
assured  that  their  land  defenders  of  the  present  day  v^-ill  assume 
the  responsibilities  of  the  national  defense  with  aU  the  stanch- 
ness  of  purpose — in  peace,  and,  if  it  is  ever  fated  to  come,  in  war- 
that  characterized  the  services  of  their  gallant  predecessors. 

As  our  Army  passes  its  one  hundred  fiftieth  milestone,  a  great 
part  of  the  globe  is  held  in  the  visclike  grasp  of  Mars.  How  all 
encompassing  this  second  world  war  may  eventually  become,  only 
the  future  historian  can  relate.  However,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  has  determined  that  Insofar  as  lies  within  its  power, 
the  mailed  flst  of  Mars  shall  not  extend  across  the  oceans  to  pound 
upon  the  Americas.  Hence  the  current  precautionary  program  for 
strengthening  the  armaments  of  our  protective  forces;  hence  the 
recently  directed  movements  of  reinforcing  units  to  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama  and  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico;  hence  the  President's 
Executive  order  authorizing  modest  increases  In  the  enlisted 
strengtlis  of  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National  Guard — all  for  the 
purpose  of  speaking  with  authority  for  peace. 

Our  national  defense  forces  must  be  afforded  the  material  means, 
must  be  so  distributed,  and  must  be  given  the  strength  to  permit 
successful  accomplishment  of  the  protective  missions  assigned 
them. 

Young  "doughboys"  of  the  infantry  and  young  "red  legs"  of  the 
field  artillery— proud  successors  to  their  soldier  sires  who  exercised 
so  vital  an  influence  en  the  development  and  preservation  of  the 
Republic — soon  are  to  embark  for  our  Caribbean  garrisons,  there  to 
watch  over  America's  .outlying  ramparts.  As  these  physically 
sturdy.  mentaUy  alert,  and  morally  upright  American  youths 
mount  the  gangplanks  of  the  Army's  transports,  surely,  from  the 
soldiers'  ValhaUa,  will  be  bestowed  upon  them  the  benedictions  of 
their  soldier  forefathers.  And  as  they  journey  southward  through 
tropical  seas  will  go  with  them  the  admiration  and  affection  of  all 
true  American  citizens,  for  never  before  have  the  missions  of  our 
Army  as  a  force  for  peace  and  the  high  character  and  Intent  of  its 
personnel  been  so  fully  appreciated  by  the  people  whose  homes 
they  defend. 

A  College  President  Discusses  Our  Place  in  the 

World  Situation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  VORYS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   DR.    GEORGE   W.   RIGHTMIRE 


Mr.  VORYS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  discussion 
by  Dr.  George  W.  Rightmire,  president  emeritus  of  Ohio  State 
University.  A  scholar,  educator,  author  of  legal  works,  and 
distinguished  Ohio  citizen,  he  has  just  returned  from  a  year 
in  Europe,  during  which  he  spent  months  of  study  in  England 
and  also  visited  many  of  the  nations  now  involved  in  conflict. 
The  following  discussion,  which  he  has  entitled  "Keep  Us 
Out  of  War,"  stands  out  as  a  keen  analysis  of  the  present 
situation  as  it  affects  our  country: 

War  rages  again,  Just  20  years  after  the  close  of  the  great  World 
War,  which,  for  more  than  4  years,  engulfed  Europe  and  much  of 
the  civilized  world  outside  in  blood  and  slaugliter.  The  ETuropean 
nations  bled  each  other  white. 

On  the  part  of  Germany  and  her  allies,  that  war  was  fought  to 
extend  and  confirm  her  national  Influence;  Great  Britain  and  France 
fought  to  prevent  this,  and  to  maintain  their  dominance  in  Euro- 
pean politics.  Germany's  political  ambitions  clashed  with  theirs 
and  each  side  fought  to  a  finish  for  European  supremacy.  The 
European  balance  of  power  was  the  issue,  as  It  has  been  In 
Innumerable  wars  In  Europe  for  centuries.  This  issue  Involves  both 
political  and  econom^ic  supremacy,  and  sometimes  religion  and  race 
have  been  weighty  factors. 

WHT  WI  ENTERED 

It  was  solely  to  escape  these  dire  conditions  In  Europe  that  the 
ancestors  of  almost  all  the  Americans  today  left  Europe  and  came 
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to  this  land  of  hope  and  opportunity.  Yet,  we  went  Into  the  crrat 
World  War  22  years  ago  to  help  England  and  France.  We  raised 
and  trained  4.000  000  boys  for  that  war  and  sent  2.000.000  to  face 
the  .shells  and  bayonets  and  to  hold  the  trenches  on  the  western 
front.  More  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  never  came  back,  and 
Gold  Star  Mothers  since  then  have  mr.de  pilgrimages  to  France 
to  weep  at  the  graves  of  their  boys  who  fell  fighting  Europe's  battles. 

A    CRUSADE? 

We  were  enthu.sed.  almost  frenzied,  and  were  propagandized  into 
the  belief  that  we  were  entering  upon  a  crusade — 

1.  To  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy"; 

2.  To  engage  in  a  "war  to  end  war"; 
and  later — 

3  To  establish  and  enforce  the  principle  in  Europe  of  "self- 
determination  of  peoples." 

We  recall  the  end  cf  that  titanic  struggle — the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles stripped  territory  from  Germany  and  her  allies  and  gave  It 
to  neighboring  states  in  Europe,  and  their  possessions  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  were  distributed  to  the  British  Empire  and 
FYance  and  Japan.  Germany  was  considered  the  arch  offender, 
and  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  was  to  make  it  impossible  forever 
for  her  to  rise  to  power  again. 

The  United  States  came  out  of  the  Great  World  War  without  an 
additional  foot  of  territory,  after  having  advanced  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  equipment  and  supplies  and  having  extended  credits  for 
other  billions — practically  all  of  which  remains  today  an  unpaid 
and  ignored  debt,  owed  to  us  by  many  European  countries.  V/e 
refused  our  signature  to  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  and  we  declined 
membership  in  the  League  of  Nations  and  in  the  Permanent  Court 
of  International  Justice,  both  of  which  were  created  by  the  treaty. 
We  came  out  of  Europe  at  the  end  of  the  war  with  a  reverberating 
shout  of  relief  and  a  Nation-wide  chorus  of  "Never  again."  An 
"over"  balance  of  power  was  established  in  Etirope  by  the  treaty, 
which  the  League  of  Nations  was  expected  to  make  permanent;  but 
the  League  itself,  as  a  political  factor,  accomplished  nothing  and 
has  long  since  failed. 

DID  NOT  END  WAR 

Most  of  the  years  since  Versailles  have  witnessed  wars  in  north 
Africa,  east  Africa,  east  Asia,  west  Asia,  and  southern  Europe,  and 
Germany  has  recently  been  steadily  taking  back  in  Europe  the 
territory  held  by  the  Teutonic  powers  25  years  ago. 

SELF-DETERMINATION 

The  principle  of  the  "self-determination  of  peoples"  has  been 
found  unworkable.  Treaty  makers  could  not  make  enough  states 
In  middle  Europe  to  accomplish  this,  for  peoples  there  of  many 
races  and  tongues  are  inextricably  intermingled  and  have  been  for 
hundreds  of  years,  and  so  majority  and  minority  groups  were  thrust 
together  with  an  admonition  to  the  majority  to  respect  the  rights 
of  the  minority.  But  the  problem  of  the  minority  peoples  in  such 
stares  hiis  been  acute  since  Versailles.  Ancient  prejudices  persist, 
each  racial  group  desperately  adheres  to  its  language  and  culture, 
and  these  countries  bristle  with  communal  antagonisms  awaiting 
the  day  when  they  may  live  again. 

SAFE   FOR   DEMOCRACY 

Nor  has  democracy  found  the  world  .safe.  The  Chinese,  with  the 
most  individualistic  notions  and  practices  of  all  peoples,  have  for 
2  years  been  suffering  all  the  horrors  of  war  undeclared;  Germany, 
Italy.  Poland.  Russia,  and  Spain  are  clear  dictatorships,  and  there 
are  others  of  less  note;  England  still  rules  in  India,  the  Sudan  and 
far-tiung  territories  elsewhere  in  Africa,  and  in  the  isles  of  the  seven 
seas;  France  rules  vast  regions  of  central  and  northern  Africa  and 
in  eastern  and  western  Asia;  the  United  States  still  is  supreme  in 
the  Philippines. 

SLOGANS 

Mankind  in  all  ages  has  had  a  fatal  weakness  for  slogans:  they 
have  fascinated  the  people.  In  the  great  cru-ades  of  eight  centuries 
ago  the  peoples  of  Evirope  marched  and  fought  all  the  way  to 
Jerusalem,  fired  with  religious  fervor  by  two  slogans,  "Rescue  the 
holy  sepulcher  '  and  "God  wills  it."  They  were  fatally  effective  at 
the  time,  but  mankind  has  never  repeated  them  since,  although  the 
same  need  has  always  existed  as  existed  then. 

We  know  that  slogans  have  a  way  of  voicing  emotions  or  en- 
thusiasms which  m.ay  be  artfully  and  artificially  stirred  for  the  occa- 
sion, and  when  they  have  answered  a  temporary  purpose  of  arousing 
to  action,  they  fade  away  and  leave  rmin  gasping  and  perplexed  and 
stultified. 

"Make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  "This  Is  a  war  to  end  war," 
"There  shall  be  self-determination  of  peoples" — all  these  mighty, 
resounding  slogans  of  1917,  which  swept  us  like  crusaders  Into  the 
great  World  War  in  Europe — the  greatest  and  most  devastating  of 
all  history — have  not  been  fulfilled  in  E^urope;  they  have  been  re- 
pudiated there  and  have  long  since  been  as  "sounding  brass  and  a 
tinkling  cymbal"   here      As  Walpole  said   two  centuries  ago: 

"Every  age  has  .some  ostentatious  system  to  excuse  the  havoc  it 
commits — conquest,  honor,  chivalry,  religion,  balance  of  power,  com- 
merce— no  matter  what — mankind  must  bleed  and  take  a  term  for 
a  reason." 

These  three  slogans  are  powerless  to  mobilize  us  again.  Their 
failure  and  our  disillusionment  have  renewed  our  determination  to 
"avoid  entangling  European  alliances"  and  never  again  to  send  our 
young  men  to  die  on  European  battlefields  In  struggle  for  European 
domination  and  supremacy. 

For  centuries  the  nations  of  Europe  have  fought  among  them- 
selves, with  allies  in  one  war  who  were  enemies  in  the  next;  they 


have  not  often  warred  for  eternal  principles  of  rifht  and  Justice,  but 
lor  more  territory  and  more  power  fir  lor  curbing  the  power  and 
ambitions  of  anotlier — always  national  selt-inten'st  has  been  at  the 
bottom  of  their  troubles.  Tliey  have  warred  upon  each  other,  they 
have  th'^n  made  treaties  of  peace,  they  have  altered  the  line-up  and 
have  started  new  wars  in  ceaseless  round. 

Their  troubles  have  always  re.^ided  within  themselves,  they  have 
created  their  own  contentions  and  if  they  are  ever  ended  perma- 
nently it  will  be  becau.se  they  settle  them  themselves.  Study  the 
map  of  Europe.  It  is  a  bewildering  entanglement  of  national 
boundary  lines  across  which  governments  glare  at  each  other,  and 
pa.ssport  authorities  and  customs  asse.ssors  await  the  traveler  who 
would  pass  on:  through  the  accidents  of  past  wars  a  small  country 
may  contain  several  peojiles,  and  each  Jealously  pre.servcs  its  own 
langviage,  dre.ss,  and  customs,  and  is  in  reality  a  racial  and  pclitlcal 
unit. 

European  peoples  have  long  faced  the  sublime  test  of  recognizing 
each  other  in  p.'ace  and  friendship.  EXiropeun  statecraft  rests  upon 
a  civilization  reputed  to  be  the  world's  highest,  and  it  must  accept 
the  responsibility  of  achievirm  harmony  and  cooperation  among  its 
suffering  and  really  war-hating  peopics  The  great  common  people 
of  each  nation  declares  its  abhorrence  cf  war,  and  it  is  the  supreme 
task  of  Europe's  statesmen  to  find  the  way  to  peace. 

WAR    RAGES    AGAIN 

And  now.  In  1939.  war  rages  again  in  Europe.  Why?  Germany 
has  demanded  her  old  territory  from  Poland  awarded  to  Poland 
by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles;  Poland  has  defied  Germany,  England 
and  France  have  allied  themselves  with  Poland,  determined  to 
maintain  their  paramount  influence  in  European  affairs,  and  to 
resist  further  expansion  of  Germany;  they  regard  further  enlarge- 
ment of  Germany  as  a  direct  menace  to  their  own  safety  and 
integrity.    And  so  the  war  is  on. 

Can  this  be  a  "war  to  end  war"?  No  one  has  made  that  claim 
for  it.  and  in  the  light  of  experience  In  the  Great  World  War  it 
would  have  a  ghostlike  sound.  Can  it  be  a  war  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy"?  Poland  Is  and  has  been  for  some  years  a 
virtual  dictatorship;  France  and  England  sought  the  aid  of  Russia 
In  their  defense  of  Poland,  thus  proposing  that  two  democracies 
and  two  dictatorships  fight  the  war  against  a  third  dictator. 
Ru.ssia  is  a  clas-sic  example  of  dictatorship. 

Can  It  be  called  a  war  for  the  "self-determination  of  peoples"? 
It  is  well  known  that  Poland  includes  large  bodies  of  Germans, 
Russians,  and  Hungarians;  England  and  France  rule  the  destinies 
of  millions  of  alien  peoples,  and  their  self-determination  has  not 
been  mentioned  at  this  time 

These  are  the  three  stirring  slogans  of  the  Great  World  War. 
powerful  then  but  dismal  failures  in  the  crucible  of  world  politics. 

WAR    PROPAGANDA 

And  yet  the  American  people  must  nevertheless  be  alert  to  sense 
and  defeat  propaganda  designed  to  sweep  us  into  this  war.  The  old 
slogans  are  dead,  but  determined  propaganda  can  make  new  ones 
overnight.  Slogans  appeal  to  our  feelings  and  emotions,  never  to 
our  rea.son.     They  prompt  action  and  itujx'fy  th:nk:ng. 

The  press  and  the  radio  are  carrying  as  news  and  comment  from 
Europe  and  America  most  elusive  propaganda  tending  to  show  that 
our  coming  into  this  war  is  only  a  matter  of  a  short  time;  that  it  Is, 
indeed,  inevitable. 

We  are  being  told  that  trade  and  industry  would  be  instantly  and 
vastly  stimulated,  but  we  went  through  all  tha^  in  the  great  World 
War.  and  after  it  closed  there  was  a  sh  irt  period  of  economic  de- 
cline, then  a  few  years  of  feverish  pro.sperity.  and  now  10  loi  g  years 
of  unemployment,  financial  depression,  relief,  mounting  taxis,  and 
monumental  debt.s-  -all  oppressing  us  today  and  all  of  which  are 
traced  by  our  best  thinkers  hack  to  the  w.iste  of  men  and  materials 
and  the  social  and  moral  degeneracy  which  war  must  always  produce. 

DO    NOT    SHARE 

We  are  being  reminded  of  our  Intimate  Inheritance  from  IMgland 
in  language,  literature,  law.  and  history  as  a  reason  for  Joining 
England  m  this  war.  But.  indeed,  we  are  ever  remindful  of  our 
inheritance  and  yield  to  none  in  admiration  for  the  British  people 
and  respect  for  their  accomplishments  all  around  the  seven  seas. 
Yet  we  must  ever  remember  that  we  arc  not  sharers  in  Ei  gland's 
foreign  puheies.  nor  are  we  party  to  the  vast  range  of  diplomacy  by 
which  the  British  Empire  has  been  created  and  is  maintained 

The  commitments  by  which  Britain  holds  her  Interr  ational 
course  in  Europe,  in  South  and  East  Africa,  in  the  Sudan,  in 
western  Asia,  in  eastern  Asia,  and  on  all  the  shores  wa.'^hed  by 
the  Indian  Ocean,  are  foreign  to  America  and  tlie  entire  Western 
Hemisphere.  And  so  lone  as  the  war  over  there  goes  on  v/e  shall 
be  facing  new  propaganda  most  plausible  and  agitating;  ve  must 
exercise    eternal    vigilance. 

Surely  we  have  not  forgotten  how  we  w^re  flooded  wltli  Euro- 
pean propaganda  in  the  last  war  Some  strong  editorl.ils  and 
radio  comment  are  already  analyzing  the  war  motives  in  Europe 
today,  and  are  voicing  our  national  purpose  to  stay  out  They 
should  be  our  natural  leaders  in  correct  thinking  and  action  on 
this  matter  and  should  help  us  to  steer  a  sane  course  la  these 
times  of  domestic  problems  and  foreign  confusion. 

NOT    IN    "SPHFRE" 

America  is  no  part  of  European  political  policies;  we  have  our 
own  political  purposes  and  ideals.  We  are  not  in  the  "sphere  of 
influence"   of   any   European   nation   or   group   of   nations. 

This  war  is  not  of  our  making,  its  center  is  4.000  miles  away  In 
Poland,  and  th.e  outcome  cannot  possibly  affect  our  naticnal'life 
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or  well-being.  The  British  Empire  and  France  In  fighting  Ger- 
many are  serving  Interests  of  their  own  and  furthering  their 
own  national  policies.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  send  a  single  soldier  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  Our 
present  duty  is  to  maintain  a  highly  adequate  defense  at  home 
and  let  Europe  settle  the  troubles  which  Europe  produces  in 
Europe. 

What  is  the  thought  of  the  American  Legion  and  the  other 
veterans  of  foreign  wars?  What  is  the  thought  of  the  school 
teachers  of  the  country?  Of  the  businessmen  and  financiers? 
Of  the  ministry?  Of  the  press  and  the  radio?  Let  us  mobilize 
a  body  of  opinion  In  the  United  States  to<lay  which  will  demon- 
strate to  th.e  President  and  Congress  our  Invincible  national  will 
to  keep  out  of  tills  war. 


Lifting  Arms  Ban  Now  Is  Held  Unlawful 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 


LETTER  TO  NEW  YORK  TIMES  FROM  PROFESSORS  CHARLES 
CHENEY  HYDE  AND  PHILIP  C.  JESSUP,  OF  COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter 
written  to  the  editor  of  the  New  York  Times,  under  date  of 
September  20.  1939,  by  Professors  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and 
Philip  C.  Jessup,  of  Columbia  University,  two  of  the  best 
known  authorities  on  international  law  in  America,  who 
claim  that  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  at  this  time 
would  be  an  unneutral  act. 

This  is  the  same  \1ewpoint  as  held  by  Professors  Bemis, 
Griswold,  and  Borchard  of  Yale  University. 

The  letter  is  as  follows: 
Legal  Dottbt — Luting  Aems  Ban  Now  Is  Held  Unlawitjl 

To  THE  EDITOB  of  THE  NEW   YORK  TiMES : 

The  Congress  about  to  convene  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a 
momentous  decision — whether  it  shall  remove  the  existing  em- 
bargo on  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  countries.  The  Issue  is 
not  merely  one  of  policy;  it  is  rather  one  of  law.  To  put  it  dif- 
ferently, the  Congress  must  first  consider  and  decide  whether  any 
lepal  duty  rests  upon  the  United  States  as  a  neutral  not  to  remove 
the  embargo.  Tlie  decision  on  this  point  needs  to  be  taken  before 
any  other  can  be  intelligently  or  wisely  reached. 

The  situation  confronting  the  United  States  today  is  sharply 
different  from  that  of  a  month  ago,  before  the  war  broke  out. 
While  peace  reigned,  no  international  obstacle  hindered  Congress 
from  legislating  as  It  might  see  fit.  With  the  outbreak  of  war, 
however,  the  situation  changed  overnight.  The  United  States 
found  Itself,  and  still  finds  itself,  as  a  neutral  burdened  with  a 
number  of  well-recognized  duties  toward  all  of  the  warring  states. 
These  duties  It  is  not  free  to  alter  according  to  Its  convenience  or 
preference.  The  fact  that  these  duties  are  owed  to  a  belligerent 
with  whose  policies  It  has  no  sympathy  does  not  change  the  duties; 
it  merely  makes  It  extremely  hard  for  the  Nation  to  keep  Its  balance 
and  to  be  guided  by  Its  head  rather  than  Its  heart. 

CTJiR    DtrriES   AS    A    NTDTRAL 

What  are  the  outstanding  duties  which  the  United  States"  as  a 
neutral  muat  respect?  Here  are  a  few.  Its  Government  must  re- 
main strictly  Impartial,  whatever  be  the  feelings  of  the  i^eople;  it 
must  not  Itself  furnish  aid  to  any  belligerent;  it  must  not  take 
sides  In  the  war;  it  must  not  directly  or  indirectly  assist  a  favored 
belligerent  at  the  expense  of  its  foe. 

It  Is  true  that  international  law  does  not  normally  oblige  a 
neutral  state  to  prevent  Its  citizens  from  exporting  munitions  of 
war  from  Its  territory.  Yet  the  freedom  from  such  an  obligation 
vanishes  when  once  the  goverrunent  of  the  neutral  has  itself 
undertaken,  as  by  Its  statutory  law  enacted  In  time  of  peace,  to  for- 
bid exportatlons  to  belligerents  and  has  made  the  matter  of  ex- 
portation one  of  government  control.  Thereafter,  when  war  en- 
sues, it  requires  affirmative  governmental  action  to  permit  ex- 
portatlons of  previously  forbidden  articles  from  neutral  territory. 

Henoe,  relaxation  of  embargoes  after  the  outbreak  of  war  may 
In  fact  and  in  law  amount  to  governmental  participation  In  the 
conflict.  This  Is  obvious  If  or  when  the  reason  for  removing  a 
particular  embargo  is  to  aid  the  cause  of  one  or  more  of  the  fighting 
states  which  will  vastly  profit  from  such  action  becatise  of  their 
command  of  the  seas.  In  stich  a  situation  the  neutral  purveyor 
becomes  the  special  support  or  prop  of  the  favored  belligerent,  and 
the  government  as  well  as  the  people  of  the  neutral  becomes  In 


reality  a  participant  in  the  conflict.  Such  conduct  Is,  under  such 
circumstances,  unneutral  and  Is  contemptuous  of  the  lepal  duty 
which  the  law  of  nations  imposes  upon  every  neutral  sovereign. 

EMBARRASSMENT    FOR    US    BEEN 

To  be  more  precise.  If  the  Congress.  In  order  to  strengthen  the 
sinews  of  Prance  and  England,  removes  the  present  embargo  so  as 
to  enable  those  powers  to  gain  a  distinct  advantage  over  tl.elr 
enemy,  the  United  States  makes  Itself  In  fact  the  ally  of  those  who 
secure  Its  sustenance.  But  more  than  that,  such  conduct  Is  Illegal 
as  well  as  unneutral  and  may.  If  resorted  to,  place  the  Nation  In  a 
most  embarrassing  and  even  hypocritical  position  when  it  under- 
takes to  assert  Its  neutral  rights  which  Secretary  Hull  recently 
announced  we  had  not  abandoned. 

The  precise  ground  of  objection  would  be  that  our  Government, 
having  In  time  of  peace  asserted  control  over  and  forbidden  the 
exportation  of  munitions  in  wars  which  might  ensue,  cannot  relax 
its  grip  without  affirmative  Congressional  action;  and  that  such 
relaxation,  being  the  direct  expression  of  a  notorious  desire  to  help 
a  pa;tlcular  cause,  constitutes  a  governmental  taking  of  sides 
which  is  unneutral  and  illegal. 

AN    ARGUMENT   DISCOUNTDI 

Thus  these  two  factors — the  governmental  control  already 
achieved  by  an  act  of  Congress  and  a  governmental  desire  to  relax 
that  control  so  as  to  help  Prance  and  England — would  combine  to 
produce  a  result  that  the  opposing  belligerent,  Germany,  would 
pounce  upon  to  establish  the  unneutral  aspect  of  embargo-removing 
legislation.  These  factors  would  render  Inept  and  unconvincing  the 
contention  that  when  or  If  Congress  removed  an  embargo  which  the 
United  States  was  not  obliged  to  impose,  no  legal  duty  to  any 
belligerent  is  involved,  provided  every  state  engaged  In  war  enjoys 
equal  freedom  to  help  itself  to  American  resources. 

The  answer  is  that  the  manipulation  of  American  governmental 
control  already  established  through  a  statutory  embargo,  with  the 
deliberate  design  of  aiding  a  particular  group  of  Warring  powers 
by  an  effort  that  takes  cognizance  of  their  relative  supremacy  at  sea. 
Is  a  deliberate  taking  of  sides  which  marks  intervention  in  the 
conflict.  Such  inten-entlon  is  not  impartial  in  spirit,  and  it  is  not 
abstention  from  participation  in  the  war.  It  Is,  on  the  contrary,  a 
specious  form  of  interposition  sought  to  be  disguised  under  a  cloak 
of  professed  equality  of  treatment  of  the  opposing  contenders.  Yet 
the  real  character  of  such  conduct  shines  out  like  a  lighthouse  in 
the  fog. 

It  is  not  here  sought  or  necessary  to  press  the  contention  that 
neutral  contributions  of  munitions  of  war  to  belligerent  states 
tend  to  bring  the  contributor  into  the  conflict,  and  to  make  it  the 
enemy  of  that  belligerent  which  suffers  a  distinct  detriment  from 
Its  conduct.  At  the  moment  that  is  a  matter  of  secondary  Impor- 
tance. The  question  of  the  hour  is  whether  the  United  States  is 
today,  with  its  present  neutrality  law  on  the  books,  free,  under  the 
law  of  nations,  to  remove  embargoes  In  order  to  help  the  enemies 
of  Germany.  It  Is  believed  that  the  United  States  has  not  been 
free  since  September  3. 

HISTORY    13    CTTED 

If  this  conclusion  Is  correct,  what  would  be  the  consequences  of 
American  unneutral  participation  In  the  war  as  against  Germany? 
It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  consider  how  Germany  as  an  offended 
belligerent  would  seek  to  vindicate  its  rights.  It  may  merely  be 
recalled  that  as  a  result  of  Washington's  and  Jefferson's  frank  recog- 
nition of  neutral  duties  we  paid  England  about  $143,000  for  our 
breaches  of  neutral  duty  In  the  1790's  and  that  in  1873  England 
paid  the  United  States  $15,500,000  for  English  breaches  of  neutral 
duty  during  the  American  Civil  War. 

It  Is  not  suggested,  however,  that  our  national  action  should  be 
determined  on  the  basis  of  fear  that  we  should  be  liable  to  pay  a 
bill  for  damages,  no  matter  how  Iso-ge.  It  Is  rather  suggested  that 
the  United  States  today,  as  in  the  time  of  President  Washington, 
shotild  be  guided  by  a  decent  reEp>ect  for  Its  obligations  imder 
international  law. 

Within  the  past  2  years,  American  governmental  utterances, 
embracing  those  of  our  faithful  and  high-minded  Secretary  of 
State,  have  deplored  the  lawlessness  of  some  other  countries  and 
their  contempt  for  the  precepts  of  International  law.  Such  de- 
nunciations lose  their  influence  and  confidence  if  the  integrity  of 
the  Nation   Is  impaired. 

ALTERNATIVES    STCGESTED 

A  country  such  as  our  own  needs  today,  when  Its  Congress  Is 
summoned  for  a  particular  purpose,  to  consider  honestly,  reso- 
lutely, and  fearlessly  the  question  whether  It  can  modify  its  law, 
In  order  to  assist  one  set  of  belligerents  whose  catise  It  favors, 
without  becoming  a  deliberate  violator  of  the  law  of  nations.  Un- 
less it  can  answer  that  question  affirmatively  In  the  best  of  faith 
and  in  the  light  of  law  and  practice,  it  cannot  at  this  time  relax 
its  embargoes  without  besmirching  its  character  as  an  advocate  of 
International    justice.  ' 

The  United  States  is  free  to  enter  the  war  as  a  belligerent  if  it 
decides  so  to  do.  We  express  no  opinion  on  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
choice,  but  if  the  sympathies  and  conviction  of  all  its  pteople  de- 
mand that  course  of  action,  it  will  be  taken;  let  It  then  be  taken 
boldly  and  frankly.  But  If  the  sober  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  is  that  our  duty  and  otir  Interest  require  that  we  be  neu- 
tral, let  us  follow  that  course  with  equal  honesty  and  with  respect 
for  that  International  law  of  which  we  pride  ourselves  on  being  the 
champion. 

Charles  Cheney  Hydk. 
Philip  C.  Jkssup. 

Nrw  York,  September  20,  1939. 
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What  Are  the  Rights  of  Neutrals? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONTANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  2.  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Evening  Star, 
S(  ptember  28,  1939.  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  Senator  Key  Pittm.^n,  is  quoted  as  follows: 

It  Is  vitally  Impcrtant  that  you  understand  the  attitude  of  your 
Congres.s  toward  foreign  wars  and  the  legislation  that  will  be 
enacted  by  Congress  at  this  special  session.  Numerous  petitions 
and  cnmmunicatunis  that  have  deluded  Members  of  the  Senate 
clearly  demonstrate  that  these  petitions  are  based  either  upon 
Ignorance  of  the  intent  of  Congress  or  are  the  result  of  vicious 
organ::^ed  foreign  propaganda.  For  instance,  most  of  these  com- 
munications contain  similar  demands,  such  as  "No  cash-and-carry," 
■Don't  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war."     •      •      « 

There  exists  now,  since  the  substitute  proposal  has  been  intro- 
duced, and  published  in  full  in  all  of  the  great  newspapers  of  the 
country  and  synopses  of  it  in  practically  every  paper  of  the  United 
States,  no  reasonable  excuse  for  any  misunderstanding  by  any 
intelligent  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  for  the  continuance  of 
false  propaganda. 

I,  for  one.  challenge  the  article  in  substance  and  in  fact, 
for  it  is  misleading,  erroneous,  and  deceptive.  The  article  is 
pure  propaganda  to  disarm  the  public  as  to  the  danger  of  the 
now  proposed  neutrality  legislation. 

The  distinguished  Senator  spoke  for  Congress.  I  shall 
speak  for  myself,  and  my  attitude  is  that  the  Senator  did 
not  express  my  views  correctly,  nor  that  of  those  who  have 
expressed  their  views  to  me  in  petitions  and  letters. 

The  letters  that  I  have  received  do  not  indicate  that  the 
IDeople  are  ignorant,  but  on  the  contrary,  intelligent  and 
cognizant  of  congressional  weakness.  We  should  not  ques- 
tion the  people's  intelligence,  but  instead  that  of  such  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  believe  that  we  can  enforce  our  own  neu- 
trality laws  on  other  nations  without  involving  ourselves  in 
war. 

The  people  are  very  well  informed,  for  they  realize  that 
Congress  has  no  constitutional  authority  to  enact  legisla- 
tion international  in  scope,  nor  the  right  to  delegate  power 
to  the  Pi'Ksident  to  enforce  such  legislation.  I  hope  that 
Members  of  Congress  will  understand  if  any  attempt  is  made 
by  us  to  enforce  such  legislation,  it  can  only  end  in  war. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  object  to  repeal  of  the  embargo 
clause,  for  the  Neutrality  Act  itself,  with  that  clause  re- 
moved, will  give  the  President  power  and  opportunity  to 
involve  this  country  in  war,  as  was  done  in  1917. 

I  maintain,  however,  that  any  attempt  by  us  to  digress  from 
international  law,  outside  the  3-mile  limit,  will  meet  with 
international  disapproval,  and  any  attempt  by  us  to  enforce 
such  assumed  authority  will  lead  to  war. 

I  am.  of  course,  in  accord  with  repeal  of  all  neutrality  legis- 
lation as  a  proper  procedure  and  sounder  international  posi- 
tion, but  I  am  also  extremely  fearful  of  repeal  at  this  time. 
If  repeal  is  contemplated.  Congress  must,  in  order  to  keep  the 
administration  neutral,  make  it  an  impeachable  offense  to 
issue  clearance  papers  to  our  ships  bound  to  nations  at  war 
and  their  colonies,  to  ports  in  war  zones,  or  to  neutral  na- 
tions for  transshipment  to  nations  at  war. 

For  Members  of  Congress  to  believe  that  after  having 
granted  the  President  power  by  legislation  to  declare  war 
zones,  that  he  has  the  magnetism  to  enforce  international 
acceptance  of  such  zones  as  he  may  proclaim,  is  an  over- 
estimation  of  congressional  power  and  of  the  President's 
ability,  if  he  attempts  to  enforce  his  proclamation,  he  would 
immediately  be  challenged  by  other  dictators,  and  that,  as 
ycu  know,  is  cause  for  war. 

However,  if  it  is  the  intention  of  Congress  to  promote,  as 
In  the  contemplated  neutrality  legislation,  a  competition  of 
international  dictators,  let  us  first  come  to  a  rcement  with 
nations  so  ruled.  I  suggest  as  a  remedy  for  this  plague,  that 
all  dictatorial  miCgalomaniacs  be  placed  in  an  arena  to  fight 


for  leadership  am.ong  thcm.'^elvcs.  When  the  victor  emercres 
he  may.  in  order  to  give  u.s  a  breathing  spell,  be  removed 
to  St.  Helena  as  a  warmng  to  others  with  dictatorial  aspira- 
tions. 

Members  of  Congress  should  understand  that  in  giving  the 
President  power  to  proclaim  or  designate  war  zones,  it  also 
gives  him  power  to  order  clearance  for  our  ships  to  zones 
not  so  designated  or  proclaimed.  Granting  such  power  to 
unneutral  executives  is  like  sending  a  cab  driver  up  as  pilot 
of  an  airplane,  or  giving  a  stick  of  dynamite  to  a  ch;ld;  for  it 
can  only  end  in  crashing  neutrality  and  exploding  jeacc. 

Is  it  possible  that  Members  of  Congress  believe  that  England 
would  not  intercept  neutral  ships  and  commandee  ■  contra- 
band cargo  bound  for  Germany?  Can  any  one  of  us  believe 
that  England  will  permit  contraband  cargoes  to  re£ich  such 
countries  as  Holland.  Finland.  Lithuania,  Denmark,  and 
other  Scandinavian  countries,  particularly  when  such 
cargoes  are  not  in  accord  with  reasonable  peacetime  de- 
mands? Certainly  not:  for  England  is  now  engaged  in  a  tight 
blockade  of  Germany,  not  only  of  war  material  tut  of  all 
food  supplies  as  well.  It  is  the  old  star\-ation  blockade:  an 
old  weapon  of  Albion.  In  such  blockade,  little  con;  ideration 
is  given  to  those  who  lack  food  supplies — the  ill-clothed,  ill- 
housed,  ill-fed — for  with  England  as  well  as  Germany  it  is 
a  case  of  winning  the  war. 

Is  it  now  illogical  or  unreasonable  to  assume  that  Germany 
will  not  retaliate  with  a  similar  blockade  upon  Englind.  suit- 
able to  such  means  as  may  be  at  her  command?  Of  course 
she  will.  If  Germany  lacks  a  navy  to  intercept  such  ship- 
ping, and  ports  for  unloading  commandeered  contraband 
cargoes,  she  will,  of  course,  be  forced  to  dispose  of  such 
ships  and  contraband  cargoes  according  to  the  metjis  at  her 
command.  What  are  Germany's  weapons?  The/  are  the 
submarine  and  the  airplane,  which  means  that  ships  inter- 
cepted will  be  destroyed  by  gunfire,  bomb,  or  torpedo. 

All  neutrals  may.  therefore,  expect  interceptior.  and  de- 
struction of  ships  that  carry  contraband  cargoes  to  nations  at 
war.  We  occupy  the  same  position  as  other  neutrals,  and  the 
fact  that  Congress  gives  the  President  power  to  declare  war 
zones  does  not  make  it  obligatory  that  other  pow?rs  accept 
his  designation;  for  we  are  no  exception  to  the  n;le.  If  we 
attempt  to  protect  our  shipping  with  convoys,  it  is  equal  to 
declaration  of  war  and  will  be  considered  a  hostile  act  by  one 
of  the  warring  powers. 

Although  it  may  be  recapitulation,  allow  me  to  explain  this 
in  the  following  manner: 

No  statesman  will  deny  that  we  and  other  neutrals  may 
expect  in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  war  to  oe  treated 
alike:  that  a  .ship  carrying  contraband  cargo  from  -he  United 
States.  Mexico,  or  Central  America  to  England  is  subject 
to  the  same  rules  as  a  ship  carrying  contraband  cargo  from 
Norway,  Sweden,  or  Finland  to  Germany.  Many  cf  us.  how- 
ever, forget  that  shipping  bound  to  Prince  Edward  Island, 
Bermuda,  or  the  Bahamas,  is  subject  to  the  sarre  rules  of 
war  as  shipping  bound  to  England. 

Suppose  the  President  leaves  these  islands.  Prin:e  Edward 
Island.  Bermuda,  and  the  Bahamas,  out  of  his  i)roclaimcd 
war  zones,  and  let  us  further  suppose  that  we  clear  .shipping 
for  such  destination  with  passengers  and  freight.  Now.  as- 
suming that  one  of  these  ships  is  lost,  say  "submarined,"  who 
is  to  blame?  No  one  is  to  blame  but  Congress  for  granting 
such  power  to  the  President,  and  he  for  not  knov/ing  better 
than  to  enforce  such  stupid  legislation. 

Do  not  forget,  however,  that  Congress  alone  is  to  be  blamed 
for  such  legislation.  The  President  will  evade  responsibility, 
for  he  will  say:  "It  is  the  law."  The  same  excuse  we  so 
often  hear  from  department  heads,  when  questio  is  arise  in 
committees  in  regard  to  the  intent  of  the  law*.  It  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  am  bitterly  opposed  to  all  unconstitutional 
granting  of  power  to  the  President  or  to  his  appointees,  for 
it  makes  Congress  the  goat,  and  what  is  more  serious,  its 
Members  potential  traitors  to  the  people  that  sent  them  to 
Congress. 

Neutral  ships  carrying  contraband  cargo  from  the  United 
States  of  America,  Mexico,  or  Central  America  to  England 
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may,  therefore,  expect  to  be  intercepted  by  German  sub- 
marines or  aircraft,  and  sunk  by  gunfire,  bombs,  or  tor- 
pedoes, for  Germany  has  no  available  jwrts  for  war  prizes 
because  her  own  ports  are  under  blockade  by  the  enemy. 

Neutrals  ships  carrying  contraband  from  Norway,  Sweden, 
or  Finland,  to  Germany,  may  expect  to  be  intercepted  by  the 
British  Navy,  seized  and  convoyed  to  British  ports  as  war 
prizes,  and  the  cargo  commandeered  and  used  by  the  captor. 

Those  who  have  followed  my  line  of  reasoning  may  now 
agree  with  me  that  the  only  part  of  the  Neutrality  Act  we 
have  the  right  to  enforce  is  the  arms-embargo  clause  and 
the  regulation  of  credit.  Foreign  nations  cannot  expect  nor 
compel  us  to  sell  anything  to  them  that  we  refuse  to  part 
with.  It  is  that  clause  the  President  is  asking  Congress  to 
repeal.  In  addition,  he  asks  that  we  extend  credit  to  buyers. 
Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  such  credit  is  for  no  other 
purpose  except  to  help  such  power  as  is  In  control  of  ocean 
trafiSc.  If  this  credit  extension  is  allowed,  the  taxpayers 
of  the  United  States  will  finance  the  present  war  for  the 
"invisible  government,"  as  we  did  the  World  War. 

It  is  this  kind  of  legislation  that  is  passed  by  those  who 
arrived  in  Congress  in  the  chariot  driven  by  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
Lost  in  admiration  of  the  driver,  they  forget  the  greater 
duty  to  their  own  people,  and  follow  each  other  instead,  like 
the  elephants  in  a  circus  parade.  Being  well  fed  and  prop- 
erly trained,  they  perform  when  their  master  cracks  his 
whip. 

Let  us  now  look  at  this  from  a  propaganda  angle,  for 
eventually  we  must  face  this  monster  of  misrepresentation 
and  deception.  Let  us  suppose  that  clearance  is  issued  to 
ships  bound  for  Prince  Edward  Island,  Bermuda,  or  the 
Bahamas,  and  that  one  or  more  of  these  ships  falls  victim 
to  a  submarine  blockade.  How  will  the  invisible  govern- 
ment's propaganda  machine  react  to  such  loss?  Do  you 
not  believe  it  will  be  a  repetition  of  World  War  propaganda? 

The  P.  E.  P.  will  swing  into  action  and  ask  the  New  Deal, 
Its  planning  partner,  for  help,  and  both  will  cry  to  high 
heaven  for  aid.  Will  the  papers  teU  the  truth  and  admit 
that  such  blockage  is  well  within  the  rights  of  nations  at 
war  and  not  different  from  that  laid  down  by  the  English 
Navy?     No! 

Let  us  now  again  assume  that  one  or  more  of  these  ships 
is  lost  in  fouling  a  fioating  mine,  or  let  us  even  go  a  little 
further  than  that  and  say  that  they  were  sunk  deliberately 
by  an  interested  power,  to  create  war  hysteria  in  the  United 
States.  Would  it  make  any  difference  to  the  press?  No, 
indeed;  for  the  invisible  power  that  is  promoting  the  war  is 
the  same  that  controls  war  propaganda.  The  invisible  gov- 
ernment's propaganda  machine  would  swing  into  operation 
with  a  barrage  of  misrepresentation  to  aline  public  sympathy 
with  Great  Britain  and  France,  as  it  did  in  the  World  War. 
As  I  see  it  now.  such  propaganda  would  meet  with  failure, 
for  we  know  more  about  the  subversive  operation  of  the  in- 
visible government  now  than  we  did  twenty-odd  years  ago. 
If  the  papjers  are  correct  in  stating  that  Prance  and  England 
are  determined  to  go  on  with  the  war,  let  them  do  so.  It  is 
their  war,  not  ours. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  Wilson  administra- 
tion had  one  foot  on  a  banana  peeling  and  the  other  in  the 
British  war  machine.  The  molding  of  public  opinion  did  the 
trick;  hatred  toward  Germany  removed  the  banana  peeling 
and  sympathy  for  England  placed  the  other  foot  in  the  British 
war  buggy,  which  took  our  people  for  a  ride.  We  have  not 
forgotten  that  trip,  for  it  left  us  with  six  cemeteries  on  for- 
eign soil.  We  paid  the  running  expense  for  that  ride,  and 
we  have  loaned  them  money  to  build  a  new  machine  which  is 
now  ready  to  take  us  for  another  trip  if  we  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  clause. 

The  people,  in  listening  to  the  World  War  propaganda,  fell 
into  a  trap  set  by  the  international  exploiters.  It  is  the  same 
measly  crew  that  is  behind  the  propaganda  which  now  covers 
the  pages  of  our  daily  papers.  My  reason  for  replying  to  this 
article  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subtle  type  of  propaganda 
which  may  influence  those  who  have  not  given  due  consid- 
eration to  legislation  now  requested  by  an  administration 


that  differs  only  in  degree  from  that  of  its  predecessor  of 
1917. 

When  I  compare  the  Wilson  and  Roosevelt  administrations, 
I  have  in  mind  particularly  the  specter  behind  the  two,  and 
those  who,  in  1917,  when  a  nation  was  threatened,  left  their 
insidious  imprints  in  an  agreement  that  led  us  into  the  World 
War.  The  same  insidious  specters  that  cast  their  evil  shadows 
over  the  Versailles  conference  were  also  the  dominating  influ- 
ence which  guided  the  pen  that  drafted  the  treaty  of  peace. 

When  I  say  the  difference  between  the  two  administrations 
is  only  one  of  degree,  I  have  in  mind  that  each,  and  the  one 
before  the  last,  like  sprouting  leaders  are  not  far  apart  in 
obtuseness.  As  I  turn  the  pages  in  history,  I  find  that  leaders 
now,  as  those  before,  like  the  elephants  in  the  parade,  follow 
each  other  into  the  tent  of  the  invisible  government  only  to 
perform  as  those  who  have  gone  before. 

To  continue  under  this  leadership  and  direction  will  only 
end  as  planned.  In  enslavement  of  our^^eople  and  in  national 
disintegration.  The  success  of  this  planned  destruction  is  in 
direct  relation  to  the  public's  lack  of  interest  and  our  unwill- 
ingness to  understand  what  Is  happening  to  this  Nation.  No 
one  who  has  the  interest  of  our  country  at  heart  should  re- 
gard this  transition  without  apprehension.  Our  safety  lies 
In  recognizing  those  who  guide  the  invisible  hand  that  writes 
dcmocrac:y  and  communism,  instead  of  the  Republic  of  the 
United  States. 

The  danger  in  legislation  that  has  been  enacted  for  a 
number  of  years  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  it  deprives 
Congress  of  its  constitutional  power  and  centralizes  the  same 
in  Federal  departments.  This  is  in  line  with  the  planned 
conversion  of  our  Government.  This  attempt  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  our  Republic  is  not  accidental,  but  is  instead  a  well 
coordinated  movement  directed  by  the  invisible  government 
through  its  agents  and  representatives  in  the  Federal  employ. 
No  one  in  the  invisible  government  is  idle.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  they  occupy  the  more  important  positions  in  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus.  This,  of  course,  is  also  planned 
by  the  invisible  government  for  two  reasons:  Power  and 
cheapness.  Important  positions  are  necessary  to  keep  those 
who  are  directing  the  movement  well  informed  and  it  is 
always  good  business  to  allow  us,  the  people,  to  pay  the  ex- 
penses. This  is  particularly  appropriate  in  this  planned 
desti-uction  of  our  own  Grovemment,  for  our  denseness  fur- 
nishes amusement  for  the  planners. 

All  subversive  legislation  and  activities  are  clothed  in  inno- 
cent titles,  and  are  so  flexible  that  they  follow  any  popular 
movement,  yet  never  swerve  from  their  ultimate  objective — 
planned  destruction  of  oiu"  Government. 

The  Neutrality  Act  is  a  part  of  this  plan.  The  word 
"neutrality"  is  employed  because  it  is  pleasing  to  the  public. 
Let  anyone  challenge  the  purpose  of  the  act  and  see  what 
happens.  He  is  denounced  by  the  proponents  of  the  act  as 
antineutral,  and  the  p)eople  blindly  rally  to  the  support  of 
the  invisible  government  against  the  antineutrals  only  to 
aid  in  their  own  enslavement  and  destruction. 

Innocuous  titles,  appjellations,  and  slogans  are  gold  bricks 
handed  out  by  the  invisible  government  to  gullible  Americans 
for  their  aid  in  laying  low  patriotic  citizens  who  are  opposed 
to  sabotage  of  the  Republic. 

Congress  must  retrieve  its  lost  power  by  repealing  all  legis- 
lation not  in  accord  or  agreement  with  the  fundamental 
principles  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Our  Nation  is  near  the  precipice.  Shall  we  wait  until  it  falls, 
or  will  you  in  united  effort  join  and  set  it  back  solidly  upon 
the  Constitution?  It  should  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  sound  government  has  not  changed.  It  cannot 
change.  It  is  instead  we  who  are  at  fault,  for  we  have  neg- 
lected to  carry  on  with  the  sublime  faith  of  those  who 
suffered  and  died  to  set  us  free. 

The  leaders  and  men  we  need  are  those  who  will  dedicate 
themselves  to  those  principles  which  are  inscribed  in  th« 
Constitution  and  so  ably  interpreted  by  Greorge  Washington 
and  Thomas  Jefferson.  It  is  no  longer  a  question  of  ex* 
pediency  or  parties.    It  is  instead  all  for  the  United  States  of 
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America  and  for  those  who  dedicate  themselves  to  perpetua- 
tion of  the  fundamental  prmciples  of  this  Nation  and  per- 
petuation of  the  Republic  forever  and  forever. 


The  Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith  Supports  the  Plan 
of  President  Roosevelt  on  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    FORMER    GOV.    ALFRED    E.    SMITH,    OF 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  m.y  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by  the 
Honorable  Alfred  E.  Smith,  on  Neutrality,  October  1,  1939, 
over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  American  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts: 

At  the  outset  of  my  remark.?  let  me  first  say  that  I  do  not 
know  cf  anybody — I  have  never  even  heard  of  anybody — in  the 
United  State-;  of  America  who  wants  this  country  to  ^o  to  war. 
Certainly  I  do  not.  for  I  have  three  sons  of  the  fighting  age;  the 
eldest  of  them  is  already  in  the  Ai-my  and  would  be  among  the 
first  to  leave  this  country  in  the  event  that  the  United  States 
w\»s  brought  mto  the  European  struggle. 

So.  therefore,  the  aigument.  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  resolves 
its.-'lf  into  this:  What  should  we  do  that  is  best  calculated  to  keep 
us  out  of  war?  In  the  discussion  of  this  there  is  no  room  for 
personalities,  parties,  classes,  or  creed.? — all  differences  must  be 
wiped  out  in  tins  hour  of  challenge.  Per.sonal  interests  must  be 
subordinated  to  the  common  good.  We  must  be  selfish,  not  for 
ourselves,  but  for  the  whole  Nation. 

I  was  brought  up  in  a  tough  political  school,  where  fact.s 
counted  for  mere  than  theories.  My  training  has  been  to  dis- 
tinguish between  high-sounding  principles  and  actual  re.sults. 
My  experience  has  taught  me  not  to  ask.  "Has  it  a  lofty  purpose?" 
but  to  demand  an  answer  to  the  question,  "Does  it  work?" 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  does  not  work.  The  thtory  back  of 
It  seemed  excellent.  The  principle  upon  which  it  rested  appeared 
sound  when  the  act  was  passed.  In  the  absence  of  any  severe 
test,  the  purpt:)se  which  it  contemplated  could  not  have  been  suc- 
cessfully criticized.  But  all  this  has  changed.  The  act  has  now 
been  tested  It  has  not  met  the  test  and  in  the  coming  state 
of  world  affairs  It  can't  possibly  meet  the  even  more  drastic  strains 
of  tlie  future.  It  has  been  weighed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting. 

ASKS   END   or  QUIBBLING 

I  am  not  the  least  bit  Interested  in  the  language  of  any  of  the 
acts  so  far  suggested,  nor  for  that  matter  In  any  act  that  may 
hereafter  be  suggested,  as  to  It.i  details.  What  i  am  Interested 
In,  however.  Is  that  course  which  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us 
from  being  drawn  Into  the  ETuropean  war 

This  Is  no  time  for  technicalities.  We  should  have  a  prompt 
dec  sion  by  Congress  on  the  merits  of  the  question.  I  don't  mean 
to  discourage  debate.  There  Is  a  real  question  to  be  argued.  What 
1  do  advocate,  and  I  am  sure  the  overwhelming  majority  are  with 
me,  is  that  the  debate  shall  be  on  the  real  issue  and  not  on 
obscure  or  minor  considerations. 

Personally,  I  am  not  Interested  in  the  arg\iment  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  should  return  to  so-called  established  principles  of 
International  law.  I  am  not  a  student  of  law,  but  I  am  ready  to 
defend  the  proposition  that  there  Is  no  respect  for  International 
law  at  this  time. 

Similarly,  I  take  no  stock  in  quibbling  over  constitutional  ques- 
tions in  connection  with  the  proposed  substitute  for  the  present 
Neutrality  Act  Apparently  there  are  some  learned  people  who 
think  we  should  give  a  lot  of  time  to  a  discussion  of  whether  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  permits  Congress  or  the  Senate, 
as  well  as  the  President,  to  decide  that  a  foreign  war  exists.  What 
1^  the  d.fference?  The  President's  decision  would  be  based  on  con- 
ferences with  congressional  leaders  anyway  and  would  be  subject 
to  review  by  Congress.  In  a  crisis  there  is  no  time  for  legalistic 
hairsplitting. 

Let  Congress  go  straight  to  the  real  issue  and  let  Congress  decide 
It.  because,  after  all.  Congress  speaks  for  all  the  people  of  the 
country:  that  Is  my  understanding  of  democratic,  representative 
government. 

AGREXS   WITH   ROOSEVELT 

"Tlie  Neutrality  Act  as  It  stands  today  prevents  the  sale  to  a  bel- 
ligerent nation  of  any  completed  Implements  of  war,  but  It  allows 
the  sale  of  many  types  of  uncompleted  Implements  of  war,  as  well 
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as  all  kinds  of  general  materials  and  supplies"  Tl.ese  words  f.re 
taken  from  the  speech  of  the  President  of  the  UnltcJ  States  when 
Con-^'ress  convened  last  week. 

Ho  further  says  that  the  present  law  allows  sum  products  of 
industry  and  aericulture  to  be  taken  in  American  ships  to  bi  Uiger- 
ent  nations,  and  he  concludes  that  therein  lies  the  c  elinlte  danger 
not  only  to  our  neutrality  but  to  our  peace  I  am  inahle.  In  the 
light  of  history,  to  understand  how  that  statement  cm  be  success- 
fully disputed. 

Let  us  go  back  Into  hLstory.  or.  as  I  have  nnny  tiiiii^s  suid.  let's 
look  at  the  record.  Manv  reasons  were  advaiiccci  as  the  cavise  of 
our  enterir.g  the  World  War  'J'i  years  ago. 

Nobody  can  truthfully  say.  in  the  light  of  history,  that  Woodrow 
Wil.on  was  anxious  to  plunge  this  country  into  the  World  War. 
In  fact,  he  loaned  in  the  directly  opposite  way  L<;ng  before  he 
called  upon  Congress  to  declare  war  against  the  Imperial  Govern- 
ment of  Germany,  because  of  the  sinking  of  American  ships,  there 
was  a  distinct  feeling  throuehout  the  country  that  we  should  go 
to  war,  to  vindicate  the  dicnity  and  the  majesty  and  the  sov- 
ereignty of  this  great  Republic.  In  a  conversation  with  his  secre- 
tary in  1916.  after  a  submarine  had  sent  aii  Aiiierlcan  ship  to  the 
bottom,  he  s.iid:  "I  will  not  be  rushed  into  the  war,  no  matter  if 
every  last  Congressman  and  Senator  stands  up  on  his  hmd  legs  and 
proclaims  me  a  coward  " 

However,  in  the  latter  part  cf  January  C'f  1917  Clermanv  an- 
nounced to  the  Unit(-d  S%atos  that  she  was  going  to  becin  on 
February  1  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  in  the  /ore  around  the 
British  Isles  and  undertook  to  specify  the  route  which  a  restricted 
number  of  American  ships  might  take  through  this  zone  Wlien 
the  secretary  to  the  President  brought  that  Associated  Press  htille- 
tin  to  the  White  Hou.'-e  aiid  shewed  it  to  the  Presicent.  he  said: 
"This  means  war.  Th"  break  that  we  have  tried  so  lu  rd  to  prevent 
now  seems  inevitable" 

FACING  5A.ME  SITVATION 

Here  we  are  under  the  present  Netitrality  Act  facing  that  exact 
situ;\ti(in  The  law  as  it  now  stands  allows  supplio?  to  a  helht:- 
erent  country  to  be  carried  Iti  American  ships,  supplies  which 
will  he  needed  for  the  prosecution  ot  the  war.  although  not  nanu^d 
in  the  Netitrality  Act. 

But  all  of  that  .seems  to  me  to  he  entirely  beside  th"  question  In 
view  of  the  attitude  of  the  German  Government  as  ?hown  bv  the 
destruction  of  two  Swedish  steam.-^hips.  The  attitudf  of  Berlin  to 
the  Kinking  of  these  two  ships  clearly  indicates  that  the  German 
Goverr.ment  does  not  recognize  any  difTeretice  bet  we -n  the  poods 
ci;vered  by  the  American  embar>;o  and  the  pocds  that  are  not 
covered  by  the  embargo  That  means  that  anything  delivered  to 
belligerent  nations  m  American  ships  puts  the  ship  in  danger  of 
destruction  and  means  the  loss  ol  the  lives  of  American  seamen 

I  believe  that  we  should  prevent  the  transportatic  n  In  Ameri- 
can sh.ps  of  any  gotxls  of  any  kind,  war  go<;ds  or  other  goods, 
contraband  or  noncontraband.  or  any  passengers  to  the  warring 
nations.  It  Is  undoubtedly  the  absence  of  such  a  law  In  1917  that 
bi ought  us  Into  the  World  War  There  Is  only  one  way  of  avoiding 
a  repetition  of  this  experience,  and  that  Is  by  keepmc  American 
ships  and  American  passengers  out  of  trade  with   beligerents 

The  distinction  between  contraband  and  noncoiv  raband,  war 
material  and  nonwar  material  Is  essentially  the  bunk  As  a  mat- 
ter cf  fact,  the  Swedish  boat.s  were  carrying  lumbor,  and  that  was 
declared  to  be  contraband  of  war  because  it  Is  vised  for  shoring  In 
coal  mines,  which  produces  fuel  necessary  for  the  production  of 
war  materials. 

As  I  have  said.  In  this  war  the  Germans  hnve  nlrrndy  declared 
there  Is  no  such  distinction  as  far  as  they  are  concerned  They 
take  the  position — If  I  read  the  papers  aright— that  everything 
routed  to  the  British  Isles  Is  contraband  of  war,  and  they  "put  It 
upon  the  ground  that  no  belligerent  can  afford  to  buy  anything  at 
tbe  present  time  that  Is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  prosecution 
of  the  war. 

In  view  of  this  and  In  the  light  of  the  German  attitude  to  the 
sinking  of  the  Swedish  ships,  those  who  oppo.'^e  amendment  to  the 
present  Neutrality  Act  are  compelled  to  take  the  position— let  them 
sink  the  ships.  Those  who  desire  the  Neutrality  Act  amended  take 
/he  position  that  we  will  not  let  the  ships  go  where  they  can  be 
sunk. 

PLOWSHARES    INTO    SWORDS 

The  Bible  speaks  of  beating  swords  Into  plowshares.  By  the  same 
token  plowshares  can  be  beaten  back  Into  swords.  Armies  travel 
on  their  feet  and  on  their  stomachs,  and  therefore  shoes  and  food 
can  be  regarded  as  war  material  and  contraband 

Under  these  circumstances  we  shotild  keep  American  ships 
and  American  passengers  out  of  the  export  business  and  let  the 
purchasers  come  and  get  what  they  need  by  paying  cash  and 
carrying  it  away  in  their  own  ships. 

I  read  by  the  papers  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  being 
deluged  with  letters,  the  purpose  cf  which  is  to  convince  them  that 
we  should  keep  out  of  the  war.  Ri-ht!  The  news  article  said  that 
most  of  the  letters  come  from  people  who  do  not  desire  any  amend- 
ment to  the  Neutrality  Act.  Tliat  Is  probably  because  they  do 
not  understand  it.  I  would  suggest  that  those  who  believe,  after 
a  study,  that  amendment  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of 
the  war  should  also  write  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress. 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  the  question  before  Congress  is  which  of  the 
two  measures  Is  best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  war — the  present 
Neutrality   Act   or   the   amendments   suggested   by   the   President. 
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It  is  because  I  firmly  believe  in  my  heart  and  soul  that  the 
amendments  suggested  by  the  President  are  best  calculated  to 
save  us  from  the  scenes  that  we  witnessed  In  1917  when  our  Ameri- 
can b(jys  were  starting  for  France  that  I  am  at  this  microphone 
tonight,  appealing  to  the  American  people  to  stand  solidly  behind 
the  President  because  he  is  .so  clearly  right,  so  obviously  on  the  side 
cf  common  sense  and  sound  Judgment  and  of  patriotism,  that  orJy 
those  who  lack  an  understanding  of  the  issue  will  oppose  him  I 
urge  this  with  all  the  sincerity  I  possess,  with  the  profound  con- 
viction that  1  speak  for  the  good  of  the  Nation  which  we  all  Love 
60  much. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  W.  BLACKNEY 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  BLACKNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to 
present  some  facts  pertaining  to  the  all-important  question 
of  neutrality.  I  question  whether  there  has  been  any  sub- 
ject before  the  American  Congress  in  many  years  that  has 
enlisted  pubbc  attention  as  had  the  discussion  on  the  ques- 
tion of  neutrality,  and  this  is  wisely  so,  for  the  reason  that 
our  American  citizens  just  naturally  are  vitally  interested 
In  this  subject  because  they  are  the  ones  who  will  directly 
bear  the  results  of  unneutral  legislation. 

Here  at  Washington  we  hear  a  great  deal  said  about 
propaganda  with  reference  to  this  subject.  Those  who  favor 
the  President's  legislative  program  peitaining  to  neutrality 
are  very  prone  to  assert  that  letters  coming  in  opposed  to 
this  legislation  are  propaganda.  This  statement  is  not  true. 
If  the  citizens  of  America,  in  the  respective  congressional 
districts  thereof,  write  their  Congressmen  on  legislation  In 
which  they  are  vitally  interested,  that  certainly  is  not  propa- 
ganda, but  their  lawful  right  in  expressing  their  convictions 
to  their  Congressmen  who.  after  all.  are  but  the  agents  of 
their  constituents. 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  my  district  on 
the  subject  of  neutrality.  I  have  read  these  letters,  all  of 
them,  with  interest,  because  they  contain  an  earnest  appeal 
from  fathers  and  mothers  and  other  citizens  of  my  district, 
expressing  their  views  upon  this  all-important  subject.  I, 
personally,  am  glad  to  receive  these  letters.  It  is  a  fine 
thing  in  America  when  our  citizenry  takes  Interest  in  gov- 
ernment. It  is  a  wholesome  sign,  because  it  shows  that  they 
are  vitally  interested  In  gov-emmental  problems  and  policies. 

Many  Americans  believe  that  our  Isolation  policy  was  first 
enunciated  in  Washington's  Farewell  Address  in  1796.  How- 
ever, this  statement  Is  not  true  because  the  roots  of  this  doc- 
trine go  far  back  into  our  colonial  history.  It  was  the  view- 
point promoted  by  most  leading  Americans  many  years 
before  Washington  delivered  his  Farewell  Address.  Our 
colonial  forefathers  came  here  in  the  hopes  that  they  could 
And  refuge  and  a  sanctuary  from  the  perpetual  quarrels  and 
wars  of  Europe.  These  wars  have  been  going  on  for  cen- 
turies and  may  continue  for  centuries  more,  regardless  of 
what  the  United  States  may  do,  or  may  not  do. 

Our  colonists*  hopes,  however,  were  soon  changed.  The 
lands  they  occupied  still  remained  colonies  of  Europe.  They 
still  found  themselves  entangled  in  the  great  struggle  of 
European  democracies  for  world  balance  of  power.  That  is 
Identically  the  same  reason  for  which  we  are  being  urged 
to  meddle  in  Europe  today. 

The  fact  that  our  American  Colonies  were  automatically 
involved  in  European  wars,  in  which  wars  they  had  no  direct 
interest,  was  one  main  reason  for  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  beginning  of  the  American  Revolution. 
During  the  early  months  of  the  revolution,  John  Adams 
Bald— 


We  ought  to  lay  it  down  as  a  first  principle  and  a  maxim  never 
to  be  forgotten,  to  maintain  entire  neutrality  In  all  future  Euroiaean 
wars. 

Our  revolutionary  history  shows  that  Washington,  Adams, 
Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  George  Mason,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Richard  Henry  Lee,  and  practically  every  other  American 
statesman  at  that  time  were  all  advising  America  that  its 
welfare  lay  in  refraining  from  entering  into  entangling  alli- 
ances and  quarrels  with  Europe. 

Their  wisdom  could  be  simamed  up  in  this  way,  "We  will 
keep  out  of  Europe — Europe  keeps  out  of  America."  This 
statement  was  really  the  enunciation  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 
which  has  been  so  vital  in  the  history  of  America.  Our 
traditional  policy  toward  Europe  has  been  isolation  from 
their  politics,  quarrels,  and  wars,  but  maintaining  relations 
on  the  issues  of  commerce,  peace,  and  friendship.  Let  me 
quote  from  Washington's  Farewell  Address,  to  which  I  have 
previously  alluded.  Note  how  pertinent  the  statements  still 
are  today: 

Why  forego  the  advantages  of  so  peculiar  a  situation?  Why 
quit  our  own  to  stand  upon  foreign  ground?  Why,  by  interweav- 
ing our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  In  the  tolls  of  European  ambition,  rlvalship. 
Interest,  humor,  or  caprice? 

The  policy  of  our  Government,  in  general,  has  been  to 
refrain  from  foreign  involvements,  and  that  policy  has  been 
successful  for  our  country.  It  has  increased  the  United 
States  from  an  original  population  of  3,000,000  imtil  we 
have  a  population  today  of  130,000,000.  That  poUcy  should 
be  continued  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  America  are  bitterly  opposed  to  our  emer- 
gence in  a  world  war.  We  are  not  forgetful  of  the  last 
World  War,  with  its  8,500,000  kiUed,  22,000,000  injured, 
7,500,000  captured  and  missing.  Neither  are  we  unmindful 
of  America's  casualties  in  that  World  War.  We  mobilized 
some  5,000,000  of  the  finest  of  our  youth,  sent  2,000,000  of 
them  to  fight  in  Europe,  with  350,000  casualties,  including 
125,000  dead.  Neither  are  we  unmindful  of  the  billions  of 
dollars  that  America  spent  In  the  World  War. 

The  time  has  come  In  America  when  our  first  duty  is  to 
our  country  and  to  the  130,000.000  people  comprising  the 
United  States,  our  citizens.  We  have  all  the  problems  here 
that  we  can  safely  handle  in  order  to  preserve  the  heritage 
of  our  great  Nation.  •' 

The  best  way  to  keep  out  of  future  wars  Is  to  remove  as 
many  as  possible  of  the  causes  that  contributed  to  our  in- 
volvement in  past  wars.  This  Is  the  prime  purpose  of  our 
neutrality  legislation.  It  should  be  American  legislation, 
designed  to  help  preserve  the  peace  of  America.  There  is 
no  proper  place  in  such  legislation  for  futile  and  dangerous 
attempt  to  insure  peace  throughout  the  world,  to  punish 
far-distant  aggressors,  or  to  equalize  the  existing  inequities 
between  nations.  Picking  the  aggressor  is  a  most  difficult 
and  dangerous  task.  Tlie  unequal  application  of  our  neu- 
trality laws  is  not  neutrality. 

We  are  not  going  to  have  freedom  from  war  imless  we  are 
willing  to  give  up  the  trsule  profits  that  drag  us  Into  war. 
Is  it  not  better  to  give  up  millions  in  war  profits,  if  that  be 
necessary,  without  the  surrender  of  a  single  life,  rather  than 
go  into  a  war  that  will  cost  billions  in  money,  the  deaths  of 
untold  numbers  of  American  youth,  and  that  may  mean  the 
ultimate  destruction  of  our  free  Government? 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
wants  us  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  The  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Congress  wants  to  keep  America  out  of  any 
European  war.  Therefore,  thoughtful  care  should  be  given 
to  any  neutrality  bill  before  it  becomes  the  law  of  the  land.' 

Wars  are  not  launched  by  the  people.  They  are  started 
by  leaders — leaders  looking  for  power  and  fame;  but  first 
they  must  fan  the  fires  of  prejudice  and  hate  in  order  that 
the  people  will  follow.  Americans  are  determined  this  time 
not  to  be  swayed  either  by  the  propaganda  of  the  warring 
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nations  or  by  the  excitements  of  these  at  home  who  cannot 
keep  their  heads. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  this 
war.  All  it  will  need  is  a  determined  will  to  stay  at  peace, 
manifested  by  the  American  people  and  by  the  Nation's 
leaders.  No  legislation  should  be  passed  that  will  involve 
the  United  States  in  foreign  entangling  alliances  or  that 
will  send  American  troops  abroad. 

We  cannot  afford  to  get  mixed  up  with  European  diplo- 
macy and  European  politics,  and  European  alliances,  all  of 
which  change  from  day  to  day.  We  should  not  fight  for 
foreign  causes  on  foreign  battlefields.  It  is  neither  obliga- 
tory nor  prudent  for  America  to  do  so. 

It  is  advisable  that  American  citizens  should  be  prohibited 
from  traveling  on  vessels  of  all  countries  engaged  in  war;^ 
that  shipments  of  American-owned  goods  on  vessels  of  all 
countries  engaged  in  war  should  be  prohibited;  that  all  sales 
to  such  countries  should  be  paid  in  cash  before  loading  and 
goods  carried  by  buyer  not  on  American  ships:  that  no  credits 
or  loans  should  be  extended  to  any  country  engaged  in  wir; 
that  our  citizens  should  be  notified  to  get  out  of  all  count rias 
engaged  in  war  or  stay  at  their  own  risk;  that  we  should 
maintain  democracy  under  the  American  concept:  that  our 
Army  and  Navy  and  air  forces  should  be  increased  and  per- 
fected for  the  successful  defense  of  our  country  against 
aggression;  that  all  subversive  influences  in  the  United  States 
must  be  removed:  that  no  propaganda  on  the  part  of  the 
aggressor  nations  should  be  permitted  to  destroy  our  Ameri- 
can democracy:  that  we  should  remember  it  is  the  voice  of 
the  American  people  and  not  the  voice  of  foreign  propa- 
gandists to  which  the  Congress  and  the  President  must  listen. 

Events  in  Europe  have  placed  upon  the  President  and  the 
Congress  the  grave  responsibility  of  keeping  the  United 
States  out  of  war.  Our  people  want  neutrality  and  peace. 
It  is  inevitable  that  differences  of  opinion  have  arisen  over 
how  best  to  make  this  universal  desire  effective.  But  it  is 
unthinkable  that  those  charged  with  such  grave  responsi- 
bility should  be  influenced  by  petty  partisan  considerations  of 
domestic  politic^.  The  danger  is  that  they  may  be  influ- 
enced by  partisan  considerations  in  international  politics. 

In  the  weeks  to  come  momentous  decisions  must  be  made. 
The  test  of  those  decisions  must  always  be  whether  they  will 
tend  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  They  must  never 
reflect  a  desire  to  help  one  group  of  belligerents  over  another. 

Moreover,  our  people  demand  that  these  decisions  shall  rep- 
resent the  combined  wisdom  and  best  judgment  of  all  who 
must  share  responsibility  for  them.  They  will  not  condone 
blind  following  of  one-man  leadership,  no  matter  how  dis- 
interested or  inspiring  that  leadership  may  be. 

We  are  an  emotional  people  and  deep  and  quick  in  our 
sympathies.  All  too  frequently  in  recent  years  we  have  been 
beguiled  in  our  domestic  affairs  by  appeals  to  our  hopes  and 
to  our  fears.  In  our  international  outlook  we  have  been  in 
constant  danger  that  frantic  appeals  to  our  prejudices  and 
equally  frantic  appeals  to  our  sympathies  would  breed  a  ten- 
sion or  intolerance  or  an  unreasoning  devotion  to  causes 
abroad  that  would  bring  into  our  country  all  of  the  hates  and 
the  cleavages  of  sympathies  which  underlie  the  appilimg 
situation  in  Europe. 

In  a  topsy-turvy  world,  in  which  many  sins  are  being  com- 
mitted in  the  name  of  democracy,  we  must  distinguish  be- 
tween real  democracy  and  the  sham  and  pretense  which  seeks 
to  masquerade  under  democracy's  cloak. 

We  must  not  forget  that  for  centuries  Europe  has  been 
torn  by  the  wars  engendered  by  power  politics;  that  the 
touchstone  of  the  foreign  policy  of  every  European  nation 
always  has  been  national  self-interest. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  history  of  Europe  is  a  sordid 
story  of  broken  pacts,  reversed  policies,  secret  treaties,  and 
hidden  treacheries.  We  must  not  forget  that  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War  without  Congress  or  the 
people  having  any  knowledge  of  the  secret  treaties  which 
existed  among  the  Allies. 

We  must  not  forget  that  fighting  Europe's  battles  is  not  the 
best  way  to  preserve  our  civilization,  and  we  must  no  longer 


delude  ourselves  with  the  vain  hope  of  making  the  world  safe 
for  democracy,  but  realize  that  we  are  facing  the  gnm  ne- 
cessity of  keeping  democracy  safe  in  the  United  States. 

The  Neutrality  Acts  of  1935  and  1937  were  pas.'^pd  virtually 
unanimously  by  Congress  when  there  was  no  public  excite- 
ment or  danger  of  war  and  when  Congress  could  put  its 
unprejudiced  thought  to  the  preparation  of  a  proper  neu- 
trality bill,  which  bill  was  approved  by  the  President.  I  see 
no  reason  now  why,  in  time  of  European  war.  there  should 
be  a  sudden  departure  from  that  neutral  policy  which  had 
met  with  virtual  unanimity  by  both  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent, unless  the  proposed  amendments  to  the  existing  law 
should  greatly  strengthen  that  legislation. 

I  personally  favor  a  strict  neutrality  law  with  teeth  in  it, 
rigidly  enforced,  and  my  votes  shall  always  be  cast  to  best 
protect  America  in  this  respect  and  to  prevent  her  from  being 
embroiled  in  European  entanglements. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SIOUX  CITY    (IOWA)    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Sioux 
City  (Iowa)  Tribune,  written  by  Mr.  O.  L.  Brownlee: 

PUT    CONTROL    OF    RIVERS    UNDER    MARITIME    BOARD 

Ccn<?res.s  should  lose  r.o  time  in  voting  down  the  "Wheeler-Lea 
railroiid  bill  and  in  adoptlns^  a  resolution  calling  tur  a  special 
study  Of  the  inlund-nnVigiitinn  question  w:th  the  view  of  divorcing 
water  and  rail  tran.spcrtation  a;id  placing  the  inland  lakes  and 
streams  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  Maritime  Com- 
mission. 

Probably  two-thirds  of  the  M-^mbers  of  the  Senate  and  House 
who  voted  for  the  Wheeler-Lea  bill,  now  In  conference  committee, 
did  so  on  the  theory  that  Inland  navigation  should  be  regulated 
In  some  way  by  some  governmental  body.  Lacking  anything  but 
an  elementary  knowledge  of  the  subject,  it  did  not  occur  to  them 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  is  not  the  proper  body. 

Congress — and  the  public,  too — has  been  considering  Inland 
navigation  from  the  standpoint  of  coordinating  it  with  rail  and 
truck  transportation.  Long  study  of  this  question  and  knowledge 
of  the  railroad  bias  which  exists  In  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  has  convinced  this  newspaper  that  we  should  ap- 
proach the  inland  navigation  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
coordination  with  Intercoastal.  coastal,  and  international  shipping, 
that  all  navigation  problems  Fhould  be  Integrated  and  placed 
under  the  direction  of  a  central  body. 

Tliis  opinion  is  supported  by  the  action  of  an  Important  com- 
mittee of  Conisrress  it.self  in  the  last  session.  The  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Mririne  reported  favorably  the  Bland  bill 
which  would  place  all  inland  navigation  matters  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Maritime  Commission.  CongTe.s.«man  Harrington. 
of  Sioux  City,  is  a  member  of  that  committee  and  voted  to  report 
the  Bland  bill  favorably  The  bill  was  held  up  in  the  House  by 
action  of  the  Rules  Committee  which  gave  precedence  to  the 
Wheeler-Lea  bill  because  that  measure  previously  had  passed  the 
Senate 

The  Wheeler-Lea  bill  emerged  In  such  condition,  due  to  amend- 
ments, that  it  is  not  cettain  the  railroads  want  it  as  the  measure 
stands  and  no  community  now  served  or  which  may  be  served  by 
water  transportation  wants  it  In  view  of  the  hodge-podge  the 
measure  now  represents  and  the  widespread  dissatisfaction  with  it. 
Congress  should  back  up  and  start  all  over  again.  Bad  legislation 
Is  worse  than  no  legislation. 

Even  If  Congress  is  not  prepared  to  accept  the  Bland  bill,  al- 
though it  bears  a  favorable  committee  report.  Congress  has  a  duty 
to  itself  and  to  the  country  not  to  pass  legislation  which  would 
strangle  Inland  navigation  and  to  learn  more  about  the  subject 
before  attempting  to  legislate  on  It.  The  Maritime  Commission 
understands  navigation  problems  which  Is  more  than  can  be  said 
for  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  some  of  whose  members 
probably  couldn't  distinguish  between  a  twin-screw  motorship  and 
a  scow. 
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We  Need  Sound  Thoughts  on  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  verj'  difficult  situ- 
ation which  the  United  States  finds  itself  in  as  a  result  of 
the  international  turmoil  now  engaging  much  of  Europe  and 
Asia  in  war  it  Is  necessary  that  we  do  some  sound  and 
constructive  thinking. 

Among  upward  of  6.000  messages  and  petitions  which  I 
have  received  on  the  subject  since  September  21  there  are 
many  which  are  wise  and  thoughtful.  Prom  this  group  I 
have  picked  out  one  which  to  me  sums  up  the  combined 
opinion  of  nearly  all  the  messages  received  to  date,  and  I  am 
consequently  asking  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  together  with  my  reply  to  same,  with  the  hope  that 
it  may  have  some  influence  in  the  important  decisions  which 
must  be  made  here  in  Washington  during  the  next  few  weeks. 

I  hope  many  people  will  take  time  to  read  the  following 
letter: 

Minneapolis,  Minn.,  September  26.  1939. 
Hon.  John  G.  Alexandee. 

Hcm^e  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  John:  According  to  press  reports  you  and  the  rest  of  the 
Minnesota  boys  are  taking  the  same  stand  on  the  Neutrality  Act' 
that  I  believe  In.  Nevertheless,  you  will  have  to  make  some  more 
converts  in  order  to  keep  the  President  from  overriding  you. 

Inasmuch  as  your  constitutents'  letters  are  the  principal  way  In 
which  you  can  tell  what  they  are  thinking,  I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  brief  remarks. 

From  the  President's  many  speeches  I  think  there  is  no  question 
but  what  he  Is  doing  his  best  to  emphasize  his  hatred  for  the 
dictators  and  their  brutalities.  He  even  emphasizes  this  in  his 
speeches  asserting  the  neutrality  of  this  country.  In  his  speech 
about  a  week  ago,  he  put  it  very  plainly.  He  said  we  should  be 
absolutely  neutral,  but  we  ought  to  help  the  Allies. 

II  the  President  actually  thinks  the  best  way  for  us  to  keep  from 
sending  men  overseas  Is  to  do  all  we  can  to  aid  England  and 
France — and  not  be  neutral — why  doesn't  he  come  right  out  and  say 
so  in  so  many  words  in  order  that  the  average  man  on  the  street 
can  believe  In  his  sincerity?  As  it  Is,  Ills  speeches  are  beginning  to 
get  that  insincere  tone  so  common  to  Herr  Hitler's  utterances.  I 
take  it  from  what  the  President  has  said  that  he  wants  this  coun- 
try to  keep  out  of  actual  armed  conflict,  but  does  not  want  us  to  be 
neutral,  and  thinks  we  can  under  the  guise  of  neutrality  actually 
give  material  assistance  to  the  Allies  and  still  keep  out  of  war. 
If  he  would  only  say  this  in  specific  words.  It  would  help.  Maybe 
he  is  right,  and  maybe  that  is  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  if  we  are 
to  take  that  course  it  shovUd  be  stated  plainly  and  without  any 
"weasel"  wording. 

I  do  not  agree  with  this  viewpoint  at  all.  It  is  quite  evident  that 
this  war  is  the  result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  the  actions  of 
France  and.  to  some  extent.  England  doing  all  they  could  to  harm 
Germany  and  hold  her  down  ever  since  the  last  war.  The  Germans 
are  too  great  a  people  to  be  permanently  held  down,  and  they 
naturally  followed  the  first  leader  who  promised  to  give  them  back 
their  self-respect,  etc.  Inasmuch  as  It  Is  not  our  fault,  but  the 
fault  of  the  AUles.  that  Germany  was  driven  into  its  present  bad 
position.  I  do  not  think  we  should  take  sides  to  cure  the  situation, 
because  of  the  terrible  price  we  shall  have  to  pay  If  we  do  get  mixed 
up  In  It.  Of  course,  we  all  hate  Hltlerism.  etc.,  but  will  our  par- 
ticipation In  this  event  the  way  the  President  suggests  be  the  best 
thing  for  this  coiintry?     I  don't  think  so. 

I  believe  the  present  embargo  against  the  sale  of  arms  and  com- 
pleted materials  of  war  should  stand;  that  we  should  sell  food, 
clothing,  metals,  and  other  materials  not  strictly  munitions  of  war 
to  anyone  who  will  provide  the  money  to  pmy  for  them  and  the 
bottoms  In  which  to  carry  them  away. 

I  believe  we  should  manufacture  plenty  of  airplanes,  cannons, 
tanks,  etc.,  of  the  latest  and  best  designs,  and  should  experi- 
ment and  try  to  Improve  the  design  and  maniifacture  of  these 
articles,  but  should  keep  them  for  our  own  use.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  the  time  is  coming  when  we  will  need  a  navy  at  least  twice  the 
size  we  now  have,  and  probably  three  times  the  size,  because  it  is 
not  improbable  that  In  15  or  20  years,  or  perhaps  3  at  4  years,  we  will 
have  to  deal  with  a  combination  of  Germany.  RuaSla,  and  Japan. 
If  we  have  an  army  (rf  a  zniUlon  men  or  more  with  ample  equlpmeat 


for  modern  mechanized  warfare,  a  navy  In  each  ocean  competent  to 
deal  with  any  aggregation  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  against 
us  in  either  ocean,  and  a  fleet  of  airplanes  which  would  down  any 
combination  of  air  fleets  which  might  be  brought  to  bear  against  us, 
thfn  we  win  be  safe  from  outside  military  aggression. 

The  above  contemplates  a  staggering  expense,  but  we  could  do 
that  for  a  lot  less  than  the  forty  or  fifty  biUlon  dollars  which  we 
would  have  to  spend  if  we  should  get  Into  the  present  war. 

I  would  suggest  that  you  call  attention  of  all  the  embargo-repeal- 
ing Congressmen  to  the  mall  they  are  undoubtedly  getting  and  the 
probability  of  their  defeat  the  next  time  they  go  to  the  polls  If  they 
do  not  listen  to  the  people  and  vote  on  this  vital  moafU'.e  the  \vay 
the  man  on  the  street  wants  them  to  vote.  Well-to-do  people  who 
have  money  invested  in  "war  baby"  stocks  or  commodities,  etc.. 
cannot  help  but  have  their  interests  somewhat  warped  by  the  con- 
templation of  increased  profits  if  we  can  sell  completed  amnrunl- 
tions.  etc.  The  ordinary  man  is  more  likely  to  disregard  this  phase 
as  not  aflfecting  him  and  think  more  of  what  Is  going  to  happen  to 
his  boys.  If  Congress  should  recess  for  a  week  or  10  days  belore 
talcing  a  vote  on  this  matter  and  all  Congressmen  go  home  and 
make  a  few  hundred  house-to-house  caUs,  they  would  find  out  what 
the  people  really  think  and  how  they  wUl  have  to  vote  If  they  want 
to  remain  in  public  life. 
Respectfully  yours. 

G.  V.  T. 

September  30.   1939. 

Dear  Mr.  T.:  I  cannot  adequately  express  to  you  my  deep 
appreciation  of  your  letter  of  the  26th  regarding  the  neutrality 
problem. 

I  wish  to  quote  to  you.  however,  an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which 
I  wrote  recently  to  one  of  my  lawyer  friends  In  Minneapolis  who 
had  written  me  somewhat  along  similar  lines,  which  Is  as  follows: 

"I  cannot  see  how  the  President  or  anyone  else  can  espouse  the 
cash-and-carry  program  for  munitions  without  going  to  the  aid 
of  the  beneficiaries  of  such  a  program  to  the  fullest  extent. 
Viewed  from  this  angle,  I  think  their  action  is  dishonest  or 
cowardly,  or  both.  It  is  di.'=hcnest  inasmuch  as  they  are  not  giv- 
ing the  people  the  full  expression  of  their  viewpoint,  and  It  is 
cowardly  in  that  they  are  not  wUling  to  go  to  the  limit  to  back 
up   their  viewpoint." 

You  will  note  how  close  this  thought  coincides  with  the  fourth 
psiragraph  of  the  first  page  of  your  letter. 

I  am  also  deeply  convinced  of  the  necessity  to  proceed  at  once 
to  double  the  size  of  our  Navy,  and,  as  you  say,  tripling  It  would 
be  better.  I  think  what  we  need  in  the  way  of  an  Army  Is  more 
men  trained  to  serve  as  officers. 

I  am  sure  If  every  Congressman  were  to  receive  thousands  of 
letters  from  back  home  such  as  I  have  received  dtiring  the  past 
8  weeks,  they  wotUd  not  have  to  make  any  house-to-house  call 
to  be  conscious  of  what  the  people  think  about  the  neutrality 
problem.  I  have  had  approximately  6.000  messages  regarding  the 
situation  which  exists  here  In  Washington,  and  of  that  number 
not  more  than  25  are  In  favor  of  the  President's  program. 

I  am  sure  you  will  not  object  to  my  insertion  of  your  very  fine 
letter  In  the  Congressional  Record.  I  feel  that  It  is  a  message 
which  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  more  people  than 
myself,  consequently  I  beg  your  indulgence  In  the  liberty  which  I 
am  taking  therewith. 

Believe  me  to  be, 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

John  G.  Alexander. 

In  Hitler's  speech  of  September  19  he  asserted  that  Ger- 
many was  going  to  respect  the  sovereignty  and  rights  of 
Russia.  Of  course  he  is,  because  he  fears  their  huge  military 
machine.  He  did  not  fear  Poland's  Army,  and  you  see  the 
consequences.    Shall  we  not  beware? 

It  is  terrible  to  be  forced  into  a  situation  where  we  have 
to  admit  this,  but  we  might  as  well  face  the  cold,  unpleasant 
facts  of  militarism  in  today's  world. 

Anyone  who  has  really  gotten  down  to  serious  study  and 
hard  thinking  in  this  matter  has  doubtless  reached  the  con- 
clusion that  there  are  only  two  answers  to  the  question  of 
war — only  two  methods  whereby  we  may  safeguard  our 
peace — either  the  huge  military  machine,  the  way  Russia  has 
ti-od,  or  an  international  police  force  operated  under  a  world- 
wide federation  proportionally  contributed  by  each  nation  for 
the  purpose  of  maintaining  peace  and  preserving  law  and 
order. 

Under  present  world  conditions  the  latter  method  is  out  of 
the  question.  Therefore,  I  assume  the  United  States  must, 
for  its  own  peace  and  safety,  pursue  the  former,  as  both  of  the 
above  letters  suggest.  It  is  too  bad  we  have  to  do  so — too  bad 
for  such  wastefulness  to  be  necessary,  but  how  else  can  v/e 
protect  ourselves  and  preserve  our  freedom? 
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Our  Heritage  of  Justice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY,  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  OP 

THE  UNITED  STATES 


Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of  Hon. 
Prank  Murphy.  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  upon 
the  sesquicentennial  of  the  Department  of  Justice  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  the  Great  Hall,  Department  of 
Justice  Building.  Washington,  D.  C,  September  25,  1939: 

In  Europe  and  Asia  today,  many  of  the  mightiest  nations  on  earth 
are  engaged  In  arbitrating  their  differences  by  the  mass  destruction 
of  human  life.  Here,  we  peacefully  celebrate  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  birthday  of  an  organization  dedicated  to  the  settlement  of 
differences  tolerantly,  by  the  r\ile  of  reason,  under  laws  that  apply 
equally  to  all. 

That  record  of  impartial  Justice,  impartially  administered  for  a 
century  and  a  half,  is  a  proud  inheritance  of  all  of  us  who  carry  on 
the  Department's  work.  And  today,  especially,  it  is  a  hentac^'e  to  be 
guarded  Jealously.  For  on  its  preservation  the  safety  of  democracy 
itself  very  heavily  depends. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  vanished  democracies  of  Europe  and  of 
the  autocracies  that  have  risen  In  their  stead.  Of  course,  it  is  partly 
a  picture  of  economic  insecurity  and  social  chaos,  but  it  is  also  a 
picture  of  failure  to  keep  the  institutions  and  processes  of  democracy 
clean  and  efficient.  It  is  a  picture  of  democratic  governments  that 
failed  not  only  to  keep  their  people  physically  secure  but  also  to 
keep  the  people's  faith  in  the  integrity  and  the  efficiency  of  their 
government.  And  when  that  happened  the  governments  at  fault 
were   inevitably   swept   away. 

■We  cannot  let  that  happen  here.  We  have  managed  to  keep  for 
a  century  and  a  half  a  system  of  human  living  which,  despite  its 
imperfections,  reprt-ents  the  goal  of  thoughtful  men,  great  and 
humble  alike,  since  the  dawn  of  human  history.  The  thinkers  of 
today — those  who  love  Justice  and  liberty — are  looking  to  America 
to  keep  that  system  safe  in  a  world  gripped  by  war. 

Our  greiit  duty  and  obligation  is  to  shew  that  we  are  worthy  of 
this  trust. 

With  a  steady  purpose  In  our  hearts,  we  must  free  our  public  life 
of  everything  dishonest  and  unclean.  If  there  is  on<->  thing  thiit  a 
demorr.itic  people  should  not  excuse  in  any  democratic  government, 
it  is  official  corruption  and  crime.  More  than  anything  else,  cor- 
ruption dcstrovs  the  integrity  of  government.  More  than  anything 
else,  it  dishearti-ns  the  people  and  kills  their  faith  in  government. 
And  unle.ss  we  stamp  it  out,  unless  we  protect  the  integrity  of  gov- 
ernment, we  should  not  hope  for  democracy  to  succeed. 

We  have  a  duty,  also,  to  protect  and  improve  the  efficiency  of 
government — to  provide  the  essential  services  effectively  and  econom- 
ically. We  know,  in  the  main,  how  this  can  be  done.  We  know  that 
there  must  be  freedom  from  the  spoils  system.  We  know  there  must 
be  high  standards  and  careful  methods  of  choosing  personnel,  and 
a  modern  system  of  managing  personnel  once  they  arc  chosen 

There  is  no  part  of  our  Job  more  Important  today  than  the  pro- 
tection of  civil  liberties.  The  world  has  been  racked  for  many  years 
by  waves  of  intolerance  that  have  destroyed  the  rights  of  minor- 
ities in  other  lands  and  reached  even  into  our  own  midst.  We 
are  told  by  some  that  the  way  to  recovery  and  peace  Is  to  cru.sh 
one  group  or  another  that  supposedly  is  to  blame  for  all  our 
troubles. 

There  is  nothing  for  us  In  such  a  course  but  sorrow  and  tragedy. 
America  was  not  built  to  its  present  greatness  by  intolerance,  and 
we  will  not  solve  our  present  troubles  by  intolerance.  We  are 
one  people — no  matter  how  many  the  races  and  religions  and  na- 
tions that  make  up  our  population.  Only  as  one  people  can  we 
correct  the  conditions  that  are  holding  us  back.  But  we  will  re- 
main one  pecple  only  as  long  as  we  religiously  and  meticulously 
protect  the  rights  and  liberties  of  every  Individual  and  group 
among  us. 

There  Is  one  final  duty  of  this  Department  and  of  the  entire 
Nation  that  I  have  in  mind  especially  today.  It  is  the  duty  of 
being  alert  and  ready  to  cope  with  those  whose  aim  or  mi.-^sion  it 
may  be  to  sabotage  and  undermine  this  greatest  citadel  of  human 
freedom  left  on  earth. 

Wf  ure  a  nation  whose  creed  Is  to  live  and  let  live.  We  practice 
the  pruiciplcs  of  equal  Justice  and  equal  rights  for  all,  regardless 


rf  race  or  creed  or  national  origin.  We  have  practiced  tlio^e  prin- 
ciples for  a  century  and  a  half,  even  thouj^h  wr  li.ive  known  that 
by  >o  doing  we  were  giving  the  enemies  of  dttnuciacy  a  per:ect 
field  of  operation  It  is  our  intention  to  adhere  to  those  piii:c:pU'S 
But  at  the  same  time  we  do  not  need  to  close  (  ur  ey<s  to  the  fact 
that  certain  elem.ents  in  our  midst  may  be  willing  to  tak>^  advan- 
tage of  this  situation — to  use  the  protection  of  those  very  p:i:iciples 
of  eciual  Justlrc  and  equal  rights  for  all — to  promote  and  foster 
a  system  under  which  the  principles  themselves  would  be  utterly 
destroyed 

There  are  well-meaning  individuals  who  fear  that  by  taking 
action  to  protect  dtmt.cru.cy  agam.^t  that  kind  of  activity  we  will 
in  fact  m.ikf  inro<ids  upon  democracy. 

I  recccni/e  the  sincerity  of  that  p.isitlon,  but  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  based  on  a  realistic  view  of  the  nature  of  democracy  I  do 
not  believe  that  loytUty  to  democratic  ideals  precludes  a  democratic 
nation  from  bracing  itself  against  n^alities  in  a  world  where,  for  the 
moment  at  least,  might  is  the  test  of  survival.  I  do  not  believe 
we  would  serve  democracy  by  standing  silent  and  apathetic  while 
the  agents  of  autocracy  and  subversive  elements  plan  and  scheme 
and  work  to  establish  a  system  that  would  mean  the  end  of 
democracy  and  freedom  and  equal  rights  for  all. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion— these  things  that  are  the  very  heart  and  soul  of  our  lives 
can  and  must  be  preserved.  But  while  preserving  them  we  can 
be  on  guard  against  the  enemy  in  our  ranks  and  keep  ourselves 
ftilly  informed  abotit  their  movements.  We  can  be  mindful  of 
lurking  danger  rnd  prepared  to  act  wisely  and  Judiciously,  but 
firmly  and  effectively,  when  such  action  may  be  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  free  institutions  from  undoing. 

That,  after  all,  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  our  task — to  keep 
freedom  alive  in  a  world  where  more  and  more  of  mankind  are 
seeing  freedom  slip  from  their  grasp.  The  voices  of  humanity  call 
to  America  to  avoid  that  fate.     My  conviction  Is  that  we  will. 

PRESS    COMMENTS 

One  hundred  fifty  years  of  progress  In  the  administration  of 
American  justice  was  observed  on  September  24,  lU'^g  when  the 
Department  of  Justice  marked  its  sesquicentennial  The  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  the  Honorable  Frank  Murphy,  ad- 
dro.ssed  the  employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice  on  Our  Heritage 
of  Justice,  on  Monday,  September  2,t,  1U:^9. 

"Upon  this  happy  occasion  the  Department  rededicat 's  Itself  to 
the  task  of  safeguarding  human  rights,  civil  liberties,  and  equitable 
Justice,"  Attorney  General  Murphy  said  in  a  statement  is.sued  to  the 
press. 

The  post  of  Attorney  General  was  created  by  the  Judiciary  Act 
of  September  24,  1789,  which  provided  for  a  Suprc^me  Court  with 
a  Chief  Justice  and  five  As.sociate  Justices,  a  district  c:)urt  and  a 
district  Judge  for  eacli  of  the  States,  and  three  circuit  courts. 

Gov.  Edmund  Randolph,  of  Virginia,  legal  adviser  to  President 
George  Washington,  was  nominated  to  fill  the  position  at  an  annual 
salary  of  J1.,'jOU,  and  occupied  the  office  of  Attorney  Gerieral  in  the 
Federal  Capital  in  New  York  City. 

With  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to  Washington,  the 
various  departments  were  housed  in  nondescript  buildings  groujjed 
about  President  Washington's  hou.se.  No  accommodations  what- 
ever were  provided  for  the  Attorney  General,  who  was  e.xpected  to 
furnish  his  own  ciuarters,  fuel,  stationery,  and  clerk. 

In  1822  the  Attorney  General  was  furnished  with  his  first  official 
quarters— one  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  old  War  Department 
building  There  the  t  ffice  was  maintained  until  18.59.  when  the 
Attorney  General,  whose  staff  now  consisted  of  a  clerk  and  a  mes- 
senger, and  who  had  accjuired  the  nucleus  of  a  library,  moved  into 
rooms  licated  on  the  second  flcHjr  of  the  Treasury  Bui. ding. 

Sixteen  years  later  the  office  was  removed  to  a  brick  building  on 
the  southeast  corner  of  Fifteenth  and  F  Streets.  Here  it  remained 
until  1861  when,  upon  the  completion  of  the  south  wing  of  the 
Treasury,  a  suite  of  rooms  was  provided  on  the  first  floor  of  the 
new  addition. 

Finally,  after  81  years  of  existence,  the  office  of  t'.ie  Attorney 
General  had  expanded  to  such  an  extent,  both  In  func"  ions  and  In 
personnel,  that  it  became  in  reality  one  of  the  executive  depart- 
ments of  the  Government. 

In  reco'znition  of  this  fact,  the  Congress  enacted  the  law  of  June 
22,  1870,  which  established  the  Department  of  Justice.  Today  the 
Department  of  Justice^the  largest  law  office  In  the  world — Is 
housed  in  a  spacious  building,  opened  in  October  1934,  which  occu- 
pies an  entire  city  block  between  Ninth  and  Tenth  Streets. 

Today  the  affairs  and  activities  of  the  DepaMment  of  Ju.'-tice  are 
generally  directed  by  the  Attorney  General  who  has,  as  his  chief 
aides,  the  Solicitor  General,  the  A.sslstant  to  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Special  Assistant  Attorney  General,  six  assistant  attorneys 
general,  the  Assistant  Solicitor  General,  the  Director  ol  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons,  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  War  Risk  Lrigation,  the 
Director  of  the  Bond  and  Spirits  Division,  and  the  Administrative 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  Greneral, 

In  addition.  United  States  attorneys  and  their  assl,siants.  United 
States  marshals  and  deputies,  personnel  in  the  field  offices  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  field  employees  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  others,  are  among  the  11,000  persons  em- 
ployed by  the  Department  of  Justice. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  D.  HILLES 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
letter: 

September  14,  1939. 
Mr.  E.  Worth  Hic<mire, 

Managing  Editor,  the  United  States  News. 

Tvoenty-aecond  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hicgin^:  You  ask;  "Are  you.  or  are  you  not,  of  the 
opinion  that  under  present  conditions  'politics  should  be  adjourned' 
while  the  administration  attempts  to  discharge  Its  grave  respon- 
sibility to  the  people?" 

I  think  the  administration  should  abate  Its  activity  In  domestic 
politics  and  direct  Its  energies  excltosively  toward  support  of  the 
President  in  keeping  the  country  on  an  even  keel.  Partisan  poli- 
tics In  recent  months  has  centered  around  the  President's  vindictive 
assault  upon  Democratic  Senators  who  would  not  do  his  bidding. 
The  people  in  many  States  passed  directly  upon  the  "purge"  pro- 
po.sals  and  rebuked  the  President.  There  were  repercussions  and 
reprisals  in  the  ses.-,lon  of  Congre-ss  that  followed.  Much  of  tiie  btul 
blood  flows  from  those  incidents  and  encounters. 

The  urge  of  the  President  for  unity  has  not  been  apparent  during 
the  years  that  a  state  of  war  has  existed  In  Japan,  China,  Italy,  and 
Ethiopia.  For  years  also  a  state  of  violence  has  been  consuming 
Spain,  yet  there  was  no  abatement  of  the  political  activities  of  the 
President.  It  is  true  that  the  war  in  which  Great  Britain,  France, 
Germany,  and  Poland  are  engaged  is  on  a  larger  scale,  but  inter- 
national prlnclple3  and  rules  are  the  same. 

A  clamor  for  peace  in  time  of  war  Is  easily  raised,  and  Is  usually 
raised,  by  those  who  wish  to  thwart  the  Government.  Todav's 
clamor  for  a  wartime  political  truce,  suddenly  pushed  into  undue 
prominence,  was  obtruded  upon  the  public  notice  so  as  to  become 
the  uiiiver.sal  ,=ubject  of  conversation  on  next  Wednesday,  when  the 
Congress  meets  to  reverse  the  recently  revised  position  of  the 
Govtrnment  in  the  matter  of  neutrality. 

The  United  States  Is  rot  at  war  and  does  not  Intend  to  become 
Involved  in  the  w.ir  of  others.  More  than  90  percent  of  our  people 
are  determined  we  shall  not  be  drawn  In.  The  suggestion  that  we 
follow  the  lead  of  Great  Britain  and  create  at  this  time  a  coalition 
Cabinet  is  a  part  of  the  proposal  that  politics  should  be  adjourned. 
But  Great  Britain  did  not  enlarge  her  Cabinet  until  after  Parliament 
h:id  announced  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  and  even  then  thosQ  who 
were  invited  into  the  Cabinet  were  men  whose  fundamental  views 
were  shared  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  his  associates.  There  was  an 
Intrnpirty  division.  Mr  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Eden  held  vio- 
lently divergent  views.  It  is  true,  as  do  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  certain 
Democrats.  If  we  are  to  follow  the  British  pattern,  we  will  wait 
until  we  are  at  war  and  will  then  Invite  Senators  Glass.  Bailey, 
and  Tydings  into  the  official  family. 

There  are  vitally  Important  domestic  problems  to  be  solved.  The 
evils  which  arise  from  Innovations  in  an  orderly  government  In  the 
long  run  commonly  overbalance  the  good.  "There  are  very  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of  policies  of  government 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  concern  the  destiny  of  the  coun- 
try. Bona  fide  sine  die  adjournment  of  politics  would  mark  the 
beginning  of  a  dictatorship.  If  the  country  had  not  been  convinced 
before  the  outbreak  of  war  that  the  New  Deal  is  determined  to 
destroy  the  third-term  precedent  in  order  to  continue  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  office  indefinitely  our  people  might  feel  differently  about  the 
proposed  moratorium. 

The  surrender  of  restraint  and  of  basic  liberties  of  men  is  respon- 
sible for  the  war  into  which  Europe  has  been  plunged.  In  striving 
to  avoid  involvement  in  the  second  world  war  we  must  not  make 
the  mistake  of  Joining  the  world  movement  toward  concentrated 
executive  power.  If  the  situation  is  so  grave  that  it  Justifies  the 
suggestion  of  an  adjournment  of  politics,  the  President  should  not 
bear  the  burden  alone.  Mr.  Roosevelt  Is  not  neutral.  He  is  not 
neutral  In  thought  or  in  final  purpose.  He  is  partisan,  emotional 
and  valorous.  He  could  not  long  conceal  his  aspirations  and 
designs. 

The  Congress  should  be  either  in  session  or  on  call.  There  Is  no 
unreasonable  opposition  in  our  Congress  to  legitimate  government; 
there  is  no  radical  bloc;  there  Is  no  trace  of  a  Jacobinical  principle, 
characteristic,  or  idea.  It  will  be  less  practicable  to  have  the 
aemblauc©  of  a  coalition  of  the  two  major  parties  In  the  executive 


branch  than  It  would  be  to  have  a  coalition  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  branches.  And  in  addition  to  being  of  greater  practical 
value  to  have  Congress  a  part  of  the  working  team,  the  presence  of 
that  body  In  Washington  would  give  every  congressional  district 
direct  representation. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CHARI.es  D.   Wnj.iqf 

A  Fair  Farm  Policy 

EXTENSION  OF  REIVIARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days  ago  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missouri,  Hon.  Clarence  Caw- 
NON,  made  a  most  enlightening  address  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  dealing  with  farm  prices  and  refuting  the  statements 
of  those  who  advocate  legislation  of  some  sort  to  prohibit  a 
further  advance  in  farm  products  due  to  war  conditions.  As 
Mr.  Cannon  so  clearly  and  ably  pointed  out,  such  suggestions 
come  from  those  who  are  wholly  unacquainted  with  farm 
conditions  and  farm  prices  and  how  the  price  of  farmers' 
produce  is  fixed. 

The  farmer,  of  course,  does  not  get  anything  near  the 
cost  of  production  or  even  parity  for  his  produce,  and  Is  at 
the  mercy  of  all  kinds  of  cheap  competition,  market  gam- 
bling, and  other  devices  used  to  discriminate  against  him. 
It  is  for  this  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  believe  it  timely  to 
supplement  several  addresses  I  have  made  on  the  question 
of  cost  of  production  as  outlined  In  my  cost-of-production 
bill,  H.  R.  2371,  now  for  the  consideration  of  Congress  and 
on  which  a  petition  is  en  file  to  withdraw  it  from  the  con- 
sideration of  the  committee  and  to  have  the  bill  brought  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  for  consideration.  It 
seems  that  in  the  past  few  months,  fairness  to  the  farmer 
is  beginning  to  be  more  and  more  the  topic  in  internal  eco- 
nomic affairs.  The  farmer  cannot  make  the  grade  on  the 
present  farm  prices  or  under  the  present  farm  act.  The 
farmer  only  wants  a  fair  farm  policy  giving  him  a  substi- 
tute for  the  tariff  which  industry  has  enjoyed  for  many 
years  on  its  products.  This  tariff  enables  industry  to  enjoy 
domestic  prices  at  least  as  much  liigher  than  world  prices 
as  the  tariff  imposed  on  competing  products  amounts  to  for 
all  those  manufactured  articles  that  are  consumed  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  all  that  cost  of  production  means, 
and  I  ask  to  have  Included  in  the  record  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  the  following  article  by  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

This  article  by  General  Johnson  is  a  clear  and  forceful 
statement  of  factual  matters  that  should  be  convincmg  to 
any  person  who  wiU  read  it. 

FAIR    FARM    POLICY 

(By  Hugh  S.  Johnson) 

The  best  argument  ever  made  for  some  form  of  farm  subsidy 
is  that  It  Is  the  "farmers'  protective  tariff,"  Agriculture  produces 
more  of  some  crops  than  the  domestic  market  can  consume  It 
has  long  had  to  sell  a  large  part  of  these  crops  in  competition 
with  other  countries  with  much  lower  living  standards. 

Many  other  Industries  enjoy  domestic  prices  higher  than  world 
prices  because  of  our  high  protective  tariff.  If  they  want  to  pro- 
duce a  surplus  and  export  It  they  compete  with  the  world  at 
lower  prices.  But  they  get  the  higher  domestic  price  for  the  part 
consumed  at  home.  If  the  export  prices  are  too  low  for  profit 
they  simply  do  not  produce  for  export.  They  can  do  that  becaiue 
they  can  control  production. 

But  the  farmer  can't.  There  are  6,000,000  separate  producers. 
The  amount  planted  does  not  control  the  amount  produced. 
They  turn  out  annually  the  vast  surplus  that  nature  and  neces- 
sity dictate. 

Now,  when  you  have  a  surplus  and  continuing  production  of  any 
product  you  can't  get  much  more  for  your  whole  output  than  the 
market  price  of  the  surplus.  With  export  crops  that  price  Is 
made  abroad. 
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No  tariff  and  nothinn;  that  a  farmer  ran  dn  can  rai?r  the  prices 
of  his  product  to  the  level  of  other  tariff-protected  products.  Thu 
la  true  not  only  of  lu.s  .surplus  but  of  his  entire  crop.  He  i.s  the 
principal  ••tuiprotected"  producer.  He  is  outride  our  tariff  walls 
when  he  comes  to  .'•ell,  t"jut  inside  them  when  he  comes  to  buy. 
He  mu'-t  take  a  low  w  ■^rid  free-trade  price  for  what  he  sells  and 
pay  a  hiirhly  protected  price  for  what  he  buys.  That  subsidizes 
Industry  at  the  e.xpe!i.se  of  asjriculture,  A«riculturc  could  stand 
that  dunnc  the  pcrio*.!  of  free  or  cheap  and  virs^in  land  It  can 
no  longer  do  so.     The  farmer  also  must  haw  his  "protective  tariff  " 

That  IS  the  areviment.  It  makes  a  clear  principle,  but  it  doesn't 
tell  half  the  ■^tory.  ^Luly  varieties  of  governmental  action  besides 
tariffs  have  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  what  the  farmer  buys,  but 
not  of  what  he  sells — hieher  ta.xes.  wages,  freight  rates,  shorter 
work  weeks,  and  social-security  rrreasures  of  all  kinds. 

For  a  long  time  nothing  was  d'jne  to  equalize  this  politically 
impo.'-cd  and  impossible  burden  en  agriculture  The  Nt w  Deal  has 
honestly  tried  e-.erything  suggested  except  (  titright  subsidy  Yes- 
terday this  column  de.'-cribed  the  nature  and  failure  of  these  e.xperl- 
mei;ls. 

Their  underlying  errors  seem  to  be  two.  First,  they  try  to  get  for 
the  farmer  a  "tariff-protected  price"  on  his  whole  production  and 
do  not  restrict  hLs  "X.'^riff  benefit"^as  industry  is  restricted — to  the 
part  con.-umed  at  home.  Second,  although  they  propcjse.  by  cre- 
ating scarcity,  to  make  the  consumer  pay  that  fair  (""parity")  price, 
they  are  unwilling  frankly  to  face  that  necessity  when  scarcity 
doesn't  appear.  In  that  case  they  co  to  the  Public  Treasury.  The 
first  policy  is  unwarranted  and  unfair  and  the  second  is  less  than 
honest. 

There  is  no  cnr.sumer  resistance  to  fair  prices  for  farm  products. 
All  that  is  nece-sary  to  do  is  to  let  the  farmer  produce  what  he  will 
at  the  best  price  he  caii  get.  but  on  that  part  of  his  crop  used  at 
heme  to  levy  a  "farmers'  tariff' — the  difference  between  "market  " 
price  and  determined  "parity"  price — and  give  him  the  money. 

What  does  the  consum.er  care  whether  he  pays  that  price  because 
of  blundering,  artificial  scarcity  or  partly  by  reason  of  a  tax? 
Nothing  But  he  cares  whether  our  farm  policy  is  fair  and  suc- 
cessiul,  whether  it  was'es  millions,  regiments  agriculture,  destroys 
food  and  foreign  m.arkets.  busts  the  Treasury,  and  taxes  him  to 
buy  cheaper  food  for  foreign  Nazis.  Fa.scists,  "reds,"  Japs,  Germans. 
British,  or  French,  Tlie  present  cumbersome  contraption  does  or 
threatens  all  these  things.     The  simpler  plan  avoids  them  all. 


We  Should  Agree  Upon  Thanksgiving  Day 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH   IiAKOTA 

TX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  tentatively,  it 
seems,  there  is  an  agreement  that  nothing  is  to  be  taken  up 
in  this  special  session,  except  the  so-called  neutrality 
legislation. 

There  is  another  matter,  however,  'W'hich  should  be  con- 
sidered at  this  .session  or  it  will  be  too  late  to  avoid  national 
turmoil  and  confusion.  That  is  settlement  of  the  question  of 
what  day  is  to  be  observed  as  Thanksgiving  Day.  For  we 
now  have  the  prospect  of  one  day  being  observed  in  about 
half  the  States  and  another  day  in  the  other  half. 

The  observance  of  an  annual  day  of  thanksgiving  and 
prayer  is  a  custom  in  America,  older  than  the  United  States 
itself.  In  fact,  the  custom  is  more  than  twice  as  old  as  con- 
stitutional government  in  the  United  States.  From  1621  to 
1789  was  168  years;  from  1789  to  1939  is  150  years. 

SELECTED   BY   W.ASHINGTON    AND   LINCOLN 

Historically,  Thanksgiving  Day  has  not  always  been  on  the 
same  day  of  a  month,  nor  even  in  the  same  month.  The  first 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  of  George  Washington,  how- 
ever, selected  the  last  Thursday  in  November,  possibly  in 
keeping  with  the  day  appointed  in  the  prayer  book  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America. 

Observance  of  that  day  was  not  uniform  even  then,  until 
1863,  when  Abraham  Lincoln  formalized  the  tradition  of  the 
last  Tlmrsday  in  Novem.ber  with  a  definite  proclamation.  So 
the  last  Thursday  of  November  it  has  been  until  the  year 
of  oiu-  Lord  1939,  when  the  present  Pr'esident,  Franklin  Del- 
ano Roosevelt,  without  advance  notice  to  church  leaders, 
calendar   makerti,  fooiball   coaches,   college-term   registrars, 


or  Ccncress,  announced  that  it  should  bo  on  the  third  Tliurs- 
day  of  November, 

The  resulting  confusion  rivals  only  the  European  war  in 
public  interest.  While  the  Allies  quarrel  with  the  Ax'.s- 
powers  over  who  .shall  have  Turki\v,  Amer.cans  w  mdrr  which 
day  it  i.s  proper  for  them  to  eat  turk-'v  in  their  homes.  Texas, 
the  great  State  of  Texas,  Mr,  Speaker,  I  understand  is  to  solve 
the  problem  by  observing  both  days  and  thuri  will  attack 
turkey  on  both  the  third  and  fourth  Thur.'-days  of  November. 

Apart  from  the  amusing  aspects  of  the  situation,  however, 
the  que.'^tion  raises  some  important  qurstions.  It  calls  for 
attention  to  the  effect  on  things  sacrvd  as  well  as  secular, 
on  church  programs  as  well  as  football  dates  and  college 
calendars.  The  Congress,  it.'^elf,  should  note  the  clTect  upon 
an  act  of  the  Seventy-fifth  Congress — the  nam.ng  of  Arm- 
istice Day  as  a  national  holiday. 

While  the  third  Thursday  is  a  shifting  date,  Novemb<^r  11 
is  not.  The  result  is  that  where  Armistice  Day  rnd  Thanks- 
giving Day  have  been  separated  by  from  13  to  18  days,  they 
will  be  only  6,  7.  8,  and  9  days  apart  through  mos .  of  the  next 
decade. 

Consultation  of  the  calendar  yields  these  tables: 

Comparison   of  old-xtylr    tWasfiingtmi   and   Lincoln)    ThajiksgiviViy 
Days   and    nciv-style    (Franklin    D.   Roosevelt) 


last         Thif'l 
TliurwlayTliursiiay 

lli!9    

u.mi     

Xcv.  30 
Nov.  28 
Xov.  27 
Xuv.  2tj 
X(iv.  25 
Xov.  30 
Xov.  -M 
Nov.  28 

Xov.     23 
.Nov.     21 

I'Ml    

.\...v.     23 

VM2 

Nov,     I'J 

1  tn    

Nov      1>J 

.•<t(  

li(4'.  _ 

IWti , 

X<.v.     21 
Xov.    22 
Xov.     21 

Number  or  duys  bttucen  Thanksgiiing  and  Chnstmas 


* 

01(1  style 

New  st>l« 

ri.3<)  .„ 

24 
2b 
27 
2S 
2i* 
24 
2S 
26 

31 

ly^O 

M 

IIMI   

Si 

\'jA2 

ii 

]'.»43 

■M 

19H 

31 

1441 

33 

VMC 

33 

Number  of  days  between  Armistice  and  Thanksgiving 


Old 

Uyle 

Xew  style 

VXV.t 

IS 
Ifi 
!.■> 
14 
13 

IH 

17 

1'; 

n 

1940 

0 

IWl    

8 

I't.'     

7 

\'<i: 

6 

m44  

11 

VM^ 

10 

I'M'. 

» 

A  study  of  those  tables  will  suggest  to  every  M'^mber  points 
to  be  considered,  points  related  to  the  religious,  social,  and 
economic  lite  of  the  country.  The  thing  to  keej)  m  mind  in 
studying  those  tables  is  that  without  agreement  on  the  date, 
approximately  half  of  the  States  will  be  following  one  date, 
and  half  the  other.  Clearly,  whichever  date  is  to  be  observed, 
there  should  be  agreement. 

For  that  purpose,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  prepared  and  pro- 
posi^  to  introduce  a  bill  to  make  the  last  Thuisday  in  No- 
vember of  each  year  a  public  legal  holiday  in  the  District  of 
Colum.bia  and  in  all  place.s  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States.    It  would  read  as  follows: 

A    PROPOSED    SOLT'TION 

Whcrea.';  the  Pilrjrim  fathprs  early  Instituted  the  cu-stom  of  ob- 
ser\-iir:r  a  clay  of  thank.sijivinp  and  prayer:  and 

Wherca.s  the  people  of  the  Uiutcd  States,  continuing  the  custom 
in  their  homes  and  their  churches,  under  selection  of  the  lirst 
Pre.sident  of  the  Uii.lted  States,  and  under  proclamation  of  the 
Pre.«ident  at  a  time  of  ereat  natpmal  crisis  when  natlc:nal  unity  was 
preatly  desired,  h.ave  observed  the  last  Thursday  in  the  month  of 
November  as  a  ualioual  holiday  of  11iaii.k,sgiviiig;  Thcreiore 
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Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  last  Thursday  of  November  In  each 
year,  being  the  day  known  as  Thanksgiving  Dav,  ■«'hich  shall  here- 
after be  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  a  day 
of  prayer  and  thanksgiving,  is  hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  and  In  all  places  within  the  Juris- 
diction c.f  the  United  States. 

Sec.  2,  Ail  acts  or  parts  of  acts  inconsistent  with  this  act  are 
hereby  rep)ealed. 

Since  preparing  this  bill,  I  have  learned  that  a  resolution 
for  a  similar  purpose  has  been  introduced  by  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Reed].  It  is  entitled  House 
Joint  Resolution  383,  and  I  may  say  that  it  is  immaterial  to 
me  which  proposal  is  considered.  But  I  submit  that  legisla- 
tion on  this  subject  should  be  considered  at  this  session,  in 
order  that  the  American  people  may  conserve  the  fine  tradi- 
tions and  values  that  have  come  from  their  observance  of 
the  last  Thursday  in  November  as  oiu-  national  Thanksgiving 
Day. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record,  a  very  interesting  and  scholarly  study  on  the  subject 
of  legal  hohdays  made  by  the  Honorable  William  Tyler  Page 
some  years  ago,  and  recently  brought  down  to  date.  It  gives 
in  detail  the  legal  holidays  of  the  several  States,  and  cites  the 
Federal  statutes  on  this  subject.  It  will  be  found  a  most 
valuable  statement  for  reference  by  anyone  w'ho  studies  the 
subject  of  legal  holidays. 

There  was  no  objection.  The  matter  referred  to  is  as 
follows: 

curt    LEGAL    HOLIDAYS 

There  are  no  so-called  national  holidays.  In  creating  a  holiday, 
such  as  Christmas  Ehiy,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  etc.,  Con- 
gress by  law  made  such  days  legal  holidays  within  territory  over 
which  the  United  States  has  jurisdiction,  usually  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  seat  of  government.  Then,  as  in  most  instances, 
the  States  in  turn  following  the  example  of  Congress  have  sev- 
erally made  such  days  legal  holidays  within  those  States;  and 
where  this  has  been  done  uniformly,  days  so  made  legal  holidays 
have  come  to  be  called  "National  holidays."  But  there  are  no 
national  holidays  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term.  Congress,  in 
May  1938,  however,  declared  Armistice  Day  (November  11)  a  na- 
tional legal  holiday.  Any  State  may  or  may  not  declare  it  a 
holiday   within   such   State. 

The   chief   legal   holidays    are: 

January  1 :  New  Year's  Day,  all  the  States,  Territories,  and 
colonial   possessions. 

January  20:  Inauguration  Day,  every  fourth  year  (District  of 
Columbia   only) . 

February  12:  Lincoln's  Birthday  (Alaska,  California,  Colorado. 
Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Iowa.  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota.  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Puerto  Rico.  South  Dakota.  Tennessee,  Utah,  'Washington,  'West 
■Virginia,  and  Wyoming),  In  Massachusetts  by  Governor's  proc- 
lamation. 

February  22:  'Washington's  Birthday  (all  the  States,  Territories, 
and   possessions) , 

March-April:  Good  Friday,  movable,  dependent  upon  occurrance 
of  Easter  Day  (Connecticut,  Delaware,  Florida.  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Minnesota,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Philippines,  Puerto 
Rico,  and  Tennessee.  In  Connecticut  Good  Friday  is  usually  pro- 
claimed by  the  Governor  as  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer. 

May  30:  Decoration  or  Memorial  Day  (all  States  and  possessions, 
except  Alabama,  Arkansas.  Florida.  Georgia,  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
North    Carolina,    and   South    Carolina). 

July  4:  Independence  Day  (all  the  States,  Territories,  and  pos- 
sessions) . 

First  Monday  In  September:  Labor  Day  (every  State  and  Terri- 
tory except  the  Philippines). 

October  12:  Columbus  Day  (Arkansas,  Arizona,  California,  Con- 
necticut. Delaware,  Florida,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Kansas,  Ken- 
tucky, Louisiana,  Maine,  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Mis- 
souri, Nebraska,  Nevada.  North  Carolina,  New  Hampshire,  New 
Jersey,  New  York,  North  Dakota,  Ohio,  Oregon,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Island.  Texas,  Utah,  'Vermont,  'Virginia,  'Washington,  West 
Virginia,  Wyoming,  and  Puerto  Rico).  In  Kansas  it  is  not  a  holi- 
day  as   to   courts   or   notes. 

November:  General  election  day  (first  Tuesday  after  first  Mon- 
day in  November).  Every  State  and  Territory  except  Alaska,  Con- 
necticut, District  of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Illinois,  Massachusetts, 
Mississippi,  Ohio,  Philippines,  and  Vermont.  In  Illinois  it  is  a 
legal  holiday  in  Chicago  and  several  other  cities.  In  Ohio  It  is  a 
half  holiday.  In  Maine  it  Is  a  legal  holiday  only  as  to  the  courts, 
'Which  also  close  on  the  State  election  day  (biennially,  In  even 
years,  second  Monday  in  September). 

November  11:  Armistice  Day.  A  national  (?)  legal  holiday  by 
act  of  Congress.  May  1938. 

November:  Thanksgiving  Day  (last  Thursday  in  November,  every 
State,  Territory,  and  pos.sesslon) . 

December  25:  Christmas  Day  (every  State,  Territory,  and  pos- 
session.) 
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Under  the  negotiable-Instruments  law,  every  negotiable  Instru- 
ment is  payable  at  the  time  fixed  thereon  without  grace.  'WTien 
the  day  of  maturity  falls  upon  Sunday  or  a  holiday,  the  instru- 
ment is  payable  on  the  next  succeeding  business  day.  In  the 
United  States  legal  holidays  are  fixed  by  State  and  Territorial 
legislation. 

"Holiday"  shall  Include  Christmas,  the  Fourth  of  July,  the  Twen- 
ty-second of  February,  and  any  day  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  or  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  a 
holiday  or  as  a  day  of  public  fasting  or  thanksgiving.  (Bankruptcy 
Act,  U.  S.  Code,  title  11.  sec.  1.) 


Holidays:  The  employees  of  the  Government  Printing  Office  shall 
be  allowed  the  following  legal  holidays  with  pay,  to  wit:  The  1st 
day  of  January,  the  22d  day  of  February,  the  4th  day  of  July,  the 
25th  day  of  December,  Inauguration  Day,  Memorial  Day,  Labor's 
Holiday,  and  such  as  may  be  designated  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States  as  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  (Act  of 
Jan.  12,  1895,  c.  23,  par.  46,  28  Stat.  607.) 

January  31,  1879  (20  Stat.  L.  277).  Holidays  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Chapter  38.  An  act  to  amend  section  993  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  for  the  District  of  Columbia  so  as  to  make  the 
22d  day  of  February  a  holiday  within  said  District. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc.,  That  section  993  (1)  of  the  Revi-sed  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  relating  to  the  District  of  Columbia  be,  and 
the  same  hereby  is,  amended  by  adding  to  the  days  therein  declared 
to  be  holidays  within  the  District  the  22d  day  of  February;  and  such 
day  shall  be  a  holiday  for  all  the  purposes  mentioned  in  said  sec- 
tion: Provided,  That  this  act  shall  not  apply  to  the  22d  day  of 
February,  1879. 

June  28,  1894,  chapter  118.  An  act  making  Labor  Day  a  legal 
holiday. 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  the  first  Monday  of  September  In  each 
year,  being  the  day  celebrated  and  known  as  Labor's  Holiday,  is 
hereby  made  a  legal  public  holiday,  to  aU  intents  and  purposes,  in 
the  same  manner  as  Christmas,  the  1st  day  of  January,  the  22d 
day  of  February,  the  30th  day  of  May,  and  the  4th  day  of  July 
are  now  made  by  law  public  holidays. 

Note:  (1)  The  Revised  Statutes  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  here 
referred  to,  provide  as  follows: 

"Sec.  993.  The  following  days,  namely:  The  1st  day  of  January, 
commonly  called  New  Year's  Day:  the  4th  day  of  July:  the  25th 
day  of  Decenrber,  commonly  called  Christmas  day;  and  any  day 
appointed  or  recommended  by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  a  day  of  public  fast  or  thanksgiving,  shall  be  holidays  within 
the  District,  and  shall,  for  all  purposes  of  presenting  for  pasrment 
or  acceptance,  for  the  maturity  and  protest,  and  giving  notice  of  the 
dishonor  of  bills  of  exchange,  bank  checks,  and  promissory  notes, 
or  other  negotiable  or  commercial  paper,  be  treated  and  considered 
as  is  the  first  day  of  the  week,  commonly  called  Sunday," 

And  all  notes,  drafts,  checks,  or  other  commercial  or  negotiable 
paper  falling  due  or  maturing  on  either  of  said  holidays  shall  be 
deemed  as  having  matured  on  the  day  previous. 

(Other  acts  make  holidays  of  Inauguration  Day,  1888,  June  18, 
ch.  391,  post,  p.  592;  Decoration  Day,  1888.  August  1,  ch.  723.  post, 
p.  600;  and  Monday,  when  either  falls  on  Sunday,  1881.  December 
21.  ch.  2,  post,  p.  331;  and  give  per  diem  pay  to  employees,^  1885. 
January  6,  Resolution  No.  5,  post,  p.  486,  and  1887,  February  23, 
Resolution  No.  6,  post,  p.  574.) 


American  Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  M.  GRANT 

OF  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER,  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
BUREAU  OF  INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  GRANT  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  West  Point,  Annapolis,  and  the  Coast  Guard  Acad- 
emies. We  have  right  here  in  Washington  another  academy, 
which,  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation, has  just  completed  its  twelfth  session.  This  is  the 
F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy.  While  the  Navy,  Army, 
and  Marine  Corps  and  Coast  Guard  stand  guard  without,  this 
army  stands  guard  within — an  army  dedicated  to  law  and 
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order.  The  P.  B.  I.  and  the  graduates  of  the  National  Police 
Academy  are  ready  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation  in 
Its  task  of  internal  defense.  Under  the  guiding  genius  of 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,  this  armiy  will  keep  America  American. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  an  address 
delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  United  States  Department  of  Justice,  at  the 
graduation  exercises  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy 
and  reunion  in  the  great  hall  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
Building,  Washington.  D.  C,  September  30.  1939,  as  follows: 

This  occasion  marks  the  culmination  of  3  months  of  hard  work 
for  you  members  of  the  twelfth  session  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National 
Police  Academy,  I  know  you  must  be  happy  with  the  thought 
that  you  are  returning  today  to  your  respective  communities.  And 
if  I  may  correctly  Judg;e  from  the  enthusiastic  manner  in  which 
you  have  carried  on  during  the  past  3  months,  I  know  that  you 
are  anxious  to  return  to  your  homes  and  begin  to  apply  the  knowl- 
edge you  have  gamed  here. 

\Vh;l:^  thir,  i5  a  happv  occasion  for  you.  it  is  a  sad  one  for 
those  of  us  of  the  F.  B.  I.  who  have  had  the  privilege  of  asso- 
cl:it'.ng  with  you.  Tliere  Is  a  great  deal  of  consolation  however 
In  the  thought  that  this  is  the  beginning  of  a  new  relationship 
which  I  trust  will  endure  down  through  the  years.  You  of  the 
twelfth  spy-Kinn  have  been  particularly  fortunate,  since  you  have 
spent  your  last  week  in  Washington  with  your  predecessors  of  the 
other  11  6t'5.slv)ns  of  the  academy.  Ycu  have  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exchange  experiences  with  them  and  they  with  you. 
This  should  be  Invaluable  to  ycu  when  you  resume  your  duties. 
They  have  had  to  face  obstacles  and  circumvent  many  pitfalls. 
Tlieir  achievements,  yes,  and  their  defeats,  should  be  of  material 
assistance  to  you,  and  it  is  a  sustaining  force  to  know  that  you 
have  their  moral  and  spiritual  support.  The  men  who  have  gone 
before  have  blazed  new  trails.  It  is  for  ycu  to  "go  forth  and  do 
likewise."  Still  you  must  protect  your  ranks  from  the  same 
Influences  that  challenge  the  forces  of  law  and  order  on  every  front. 

Never  before  has  American  law  enforcement  faced  puch  chal- 
lenges as  It  does  today.  At  no  time  in  our  national  history  has 
It  had  the  opportunities  which  It  has  today  to  carry  out  its  sworn 
duties — the  prctecticn  of  American  life,  liberty,  and  property.  In  a 
period  of  national  emergency  there  are  added  dangers  that  lurk  on 
ev;  ry  h.ind.  Added  stress,  strain,  and  increased  burdens  are  an 
open  Invitation  to  the  underworld  to  further  the  Interest  of  its  own 
"uivisible  empire"— plunder  and  destruction. 

American  law  enforcement  must  rise  to  meet  the  foe  on  every 
elde.  As  never  before,  the  national  well-being  calls  for  and  de- 
mands .self -sacrifice  on  the  part  of  all  of  Its  public  servants  and 
the  patriotic  unwavering  cooperation  of  all  of  its  citizens. 

Fac:ng  the  underworld  is  one  thing:  facing  organized  efforts  of 
saboteurs  is  another.  It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  there  are 
those  within  our  midst  who  enjoy  the  opportunities  and  liberties 
which  American  democracy  guarantees  them,  and  who  openly 
preach  Its  destruction.  The  first  Instinct  of  man  is  that  of  self- 
preservation.  The  first  order  of  the  day  is  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals,  traditions,  and  democracy.  This  demands  that 
our  internal  defense  be  made  secure.  This  Is  a  new  task  that  you 
and  your  fellow  law-enforcement  officers  throughout  the  United 
Statc.«  must  lace.  In  its  discharge  there  can  be  no  wavering.  Fail- 
ure means  chaos.  Once  the  termites  gain  access  to  a  structure,  its 
doom  is  inevitable.  Once  subversive  forces  which  expound  the 
cause  of  foreign  Isms  undermine  our  ideal  of  government  declared 
In  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  defined  by  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  Constitution,  then,  Indeed,  we,  too,  can  expect  the 
horrors  of  a  permanent  blackout  of  everything  which  we  have 
cherished.  That  is  why  I  say  law  enforcement  and  America  truly 
face  an  emergency. 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  many  foreign  agents  roam  at  will  in  a 
Nation  that  loves  peace  and  hates  war.  a  country  which  has  pro- 
claimed its  neutrality  in  a  strife-torn  world  engaged  In  mortal 
armed  conflict.  At  this  very  moment,  lecherous  enemies  of  Ameri- 
can society  are  seeking  to  pollute  our  atmosphere  of  freedom  and 
liberty.  They  are  our  foes.  Before  them  we  will  not  capitulate. 
American  law  enforcement  will  rise  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the 
day.  Already  we  of  the  P.  B.  I.  have  begun  to  feel  the  added 
stress  and  strain.  At  the  present  time  complaints  of  espionage, 
sabotage,  and  neutrality  violations  are  being  received  in  great  num- 
bers. These  require  careftU  consideration  and  calm  Investigative 
attention.  Never  before  has  there  been  such  urgent  necessity  for 
national  unity  and  concerted  action.  We  must  put  our  house  in 
order  to  meet  every  conceivable  challenge.  Certainly  through  a 
unified  effort  American  law  enforcement  must  stem  the  onrush  of 
those  who  hide  behind  the  very  banner  of  democracy  for  protec- 
tion. Ycu  know,  and  I  know,  that  there  are  even  native-born 
pseudo-American  citizens  as  well  as  aliens  who  have  sold  their 
birthright  for  less  than  the  proverbial  "mess  of  pottage."  They 
detest  law  and  order.  Their  plan  calls  for  its  overthrow.  Let  us 
not  give  them  the  opportunities  which  they  seek.  Law  and  order 
In  every  section  of  the  land  is  the  best  InocxUation  I  know  to  pro- 
tect ourselves  from  the  .scourge  which  they  spread.  There  is  an 
old  adage,  "When  In  Rome,  do  as  the  Romans  do  "  Let  us  here 
and  now  coin  a  new  one,  "When  In  America,  do  as  Americans 
should  1"    And  it  is  high  time  tlaat  once  and  for  ail  we  erect  walls 


of  civic  pride  and  individual  responsibility  whl'-h  will  forever  pro- 
tect us  from  the  Int-^rn-^il  upheavals  engendered  by  the  fires  of 
hate  from  across  the  seas 

This  m.orning  we  can  well  give  thanks  for  the  wisdom  and 
patriotism  of  an  Attorney  General — Hon.  Frank  Murphy — who  rec- 
Oj-Tnizes  the  pitfalls  that  lie  uliead  and  who  has  sought  to  gird  law 
enforcement  in  its  task  of  internal  defense. 

As  you  FBI.  National  Police  Academy  a.ssoclates  leave  here 
today,  I  hope  you  will  go  out  with  the  firm  conviction  that  you 
have  a  Job  before  you.  Let  constituted  authority  be  responsible 
and  do  the  Job  and  remember  that  it  is  your  task  to  intelligently 
apply  your  talents  to  Insuring  justice  and  doing  your  bit  to  main- 
tain our  national  Integrity.  Every  emergency  that  might  arise  can 
be  reasonably  foreseen,  and  now  we  are  preparing  ourselves  to  meet 
these  emergencies  in  a  sane.  Intelligent  manner.  Never  again 
should  we  be  caught  unprepared  in  meeting  situations  as  they 
arise.  The  Nation  is  safer  from  spies  and  saboteurs  than  it  has  been 
in  time  of  war  raging  on  any  continent.  It  is  far  better  prepared 
to  deal  with  the.se  matters  than  In  the  past  Let  there  be  no 
hysteria.  !io  unbridled  trampling  upon  the  rights  of  Innocent  per- 
sons; In  short,  let  there  bt'  intelligent,  sane,  common-sen.se  action 
Instead  of  wild,  fantastic  witch  hunts.  Let  us  seek  results  and  not 
headlines. 

This  of  necessity  requires  training  and  the  ability  to  meet  situa- 
tions as  they  arise.  Upon  you,  tiion,  devolves  the  respon.<tbility  of 
acquainting  your  fellow  officers  in  your  communities  with  'the 
in.'-truction  you  have  received  In  the  F  B,  I,  National  Police  Acad- 
emy; and  by  the  same  token,  as  the  opportunity  arises,  you  should 
encourage  the  citizens  of  your  communities  to  cooperate  to  the 
utmost  with  constituted  authorities,  but  to  refrain  from  the  spo- 
radic, haphazard,  wlld-eyed  beating  of  tom-toms  which  is  so  often 
the  ca:>e  with  vlt^iLmtes  and  ori.ers  of  Plmllnr  ilk.  who,  all  too 
frequently,  are  motivated  purely  by  personal  reasons. 

T)ie  progress  that  h.is  been  made  in  lifting  tiie  standards  of  law 
enfcrcement  ha«  come  solely  as  a  result  of  police  tramii'g,  higher 
personnel  standard.s.  and  the  gradu;il  freeing  of  law  enforcement 
from  the  shackles  of  corrupt  political  domination.  Tlie  surface, 
however,  has  hardly  been  scratched  The  future  lies  before  us. 
It  alone  holds  the  ultimate  answer,  which  will  be  dptermmed  I 
am  confident,  by  your  actions  and  tlie  Intelligent  manner  m  whi'cii 
I  know  you  w.ll  meet  each  task 

A  lob  well  done  merits  appreciation.  If  ycu  are  to  lift  tha 
standards  of  law  enforcement  in  your  respective  communities 
you  must  first  of  all  discharge  your  duties  in  a  manner  which  will 
merit  public  confidence.  Kvery  newly  i(ppolnt.ei  orRccr  ."^hould  of 
course,  fir-^t  be  properly  trained  b*'fore  he  is  as.'^igned  to  duty  The 
mere  issuance  of  a  badge  and  a  night  stick  is  not  enough.  The 
test  tubes  of  scientific  crime  detection  have  cnu^ht  more  ercoks 
than  the  rubber  hose  ever  has  or  will.  To  stoop  to  unethical  a:id 
illet;al  tactics  in  rciility  brings  one  down  to  the  Iwel  c.i  the  criminal 
hlm.self.  And  it  is  not  stifficient  merely  to  train  .i  new  man;  he 
must  keep  abrea.'^t  ci  new  developments  throughout  his  career 
Above  all,  police  training  must  be  kept  on  a  practical  level  and 
imparted  m  a  common-sense  manner.  It  should  always  remain 
In  the  hands  of  law  enforcement.  In  the  past  all  tou  frequently 
police  training  ha.s  been  handled  by  too  many  th'.atrical  blather- 
skites whose  only  contact  with  crime  has  possibly  been  a  trip  to 
the  county  Jflil  or  the  S'ate  prL-^on.  and  in  one  cn.-,e  I  know  of  the 
so-called  police  Instructor's  qualifications  were  limited  to  a  peni- 
tentiary term.  That,  he  held  qualified  him  to  teach  law-enforce- 
ment methcKls,  You  wouldn't  want  a  to<3th  pulled  by  one  who 
had  been  trained  by  a  carrx-nter  who  was  an  exp<'rt  at  pulling 
nail,-^  with  a  claw  hammer.  Neither  does  cur  country  want  law- 
enforcement  officers  who  have  been  trained  by  academic  theorists 
who,  in  a  quest  for  reality,  have  wandered  from  the  protective 
cloisters  of  the  classroom. 

You  will  constantly  be  hara.-^sed  by  the  vagaries  of  corrupt  politi- 
cal domination.  In  this  I  can  give  you  only  one  suggestion— have 
no  part  of  any  of  the  scheming  chicaneries  of  those  who.'^e  sense 
of  greed  and  personal  gain  far  surpasses  their  sense  of  civic  duty 
for  law  and  order.  Let  the  facts  alone  determine  the  outcome 
of  cases — let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may.  You  will  be  vilified 
by  those  who  aline  themselves  with  the  underwo'ld.  but  you  can 
sleep  at  night  and  wUl  have  the  respect  aijd  admiration  of  the 
law-abiding  citizens  of  your  community.  That  the  right  will 
tritimph  Is  a  certainty.  We  in  the  P.  B.  I.  have  had  to  fight  Jtist 
such  a  battle.  I  know  of  Instance  after  instance  where  you  men 
of  the  National  Police  Academy  have  pone  through  the  valley  of 
despair  but  have  emerged  from  the  depths  of  corrupt  political 
domination  to  the  plains  of  decency  because  you  have  dared  to 
stand  by  your  convictions  and  have  demonstrated  that  crime  can 
be  conquered. 

Crime  is  a  social  disease.  It  must  be  treated  aa  such.  Like  a 
cancerous  growth.  It  must  be  cut  out  or  burned  out  of  the  body 
politic.  As  you  leave  Washington  today,  do  so  with  the  deter- 
mination that  you  will  meet  the  challenges  which  will  inevitably 
confront  you  with  the  full  knowledge  that  the  entire  facilities  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  are  behind  you.  We  face 
mutual  problems.  Your  achievements  are  our  achievements  and 
they  inure  to  the  credit  of  all  law  enforcement.  As  a  part  of  the 
F  B  I.  you  leave  Washington  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  of  your 
friends,  and  as  you  leave.  In  addition  to  giving  you  our  best  wishes 
we  give  you  our  motto— Fidelity,  Bravery,  Integrity — may  you 
cherish  It  as  do  we  of  the  F.  B.  I. 
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The  National  Commander's  Inaugural  Address 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF   MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1929 


ADDRESS    OF    HON.     RAYMOND    J.     KELLY.     NATIONAL    COM- 
MANDER   OF    THE    AMERICAN    LEGION 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted 
me  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  insert  the  masterful  address  of 
the  Honorable  Raymond  J,  Kelly,  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  his  election  to 
that  exalted  post  by  the  national  convention  of  the  American 
Legion  in  Chicago,  111. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Men  and  women  of  the  American  Legion,  you  have  made  me  both 
prcud  and  most  humble  today.  More  proud  than  any  day  I  have 
known  since  we  put  on  the  uniform.  Most  proud  that  you  have 
selected  me  to  lead  and  to  serve  you. 

It  finds  me  humble  in  anticipation  of  the  problems  which  this 
year  will  stirely  bring  to  our  country  and  to  our  American  Legion; 
more  humble  with  the  thought  that  the  influence  of  the  American 
Legion  will  aid  in  determining  the  destinies  of  this  land  far  beyond 
the  span  of  our  own  generation;  most  humble  in  the  privilege  pre- 
sented to  again  serve  my  country. 

This  convention  has  placed  certain  mandates  upon  me.  The 
many  great  national  commanders  of  the  past  have  blazed  a  sharply 
outlined  path  for  me  to  follow,  Tlie  expressed  will  of  the  Legion 
was  their  command;  I  pledge  you  it  shall  be  mine. 

A  national  commander  is  not  chosen  becau.se  of  his  efforts  or 
desires.  The  activities  of  many  friends  and  supporters  who  have 
confidence  in  him  alone  brings  his  election. 

To  thank  the.se  comrades  of  mine  adequatelv  exceeds  the  ability 
cf  words  to  portray.  Tlie  obligation  is  a  debt  beyond  the  power  of 
cne  man  ever  to  repay.     My  eternal  gratitude  is  yours. 

For  20  years  the  American  Legion  has  devoted  its  best  thought 
to  the  welfare  of  our  country.  That  it  will  continue  to  do  so  goes 
unquestioned. 

For  20  years  we  have  preached  the  doctrine  of  Americanism.  We 
will  continue  to  do  .so  as  long  as  we  continue  an  organization.  So 
shall  we  continue  to  preach  adequate  legislation  to  safeguard  the 
well-being  of  our  di.sabled  comrades  and  their  dependents.  So  shall 
we  continue  our  struggle  to  achieve  equal  opportunity  to  earn  a 
living  for  those  comrades  who  are  now  innocent  victims  of  economic 
malacljus'ment.  Adequate  defense  of  our  land  from  enemies,  for- 
eign or  domestic.  Is  a  s^und  pledge  that  we  must  keep;  and  the 
heritage  of  our  free  institutions,  liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity 
received  from  cur  forefathers,  must  be  guaranteed  to  those  who 
come  after  us. 

This  has  been  the  Legion's  program.  There  is  no  reason  for 
revision  now  that  a  .score  of  years  have  passed.  Always  in  con- 
formity with  the  best  interests  nf  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  it  is  our 
duty  never  to  forget  that  the  Legion  owes  a  definite  obligation  to 
Its  membership.  Tlie  Legion  was  founded  upon  the  principle  of 
service  to  the  American  veterans  of  the  World  War.  It  will  continue 
to  serve  them. 

But  the  Legion  is  more  than  that.  It  has  gone  beyond  the  treat- 
ment cf  what  to  it  were  internal  problems.  It  has  consistently 
broadened  the  field  of  its  operations  to  serve  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

The  Legion  says  that  the  security  and  salvation  of  America 
transcends  all  other  considerations.  The  security  of  the  whole  is 
the  safety  of  each.  Now,  as  never  before,  we  must  save  our  youth 
from  being  dumped  into  the  bulibling  cauldron  brewed  of  Old  World 
poisons. 

The  Legion  Insists  that  tomorrow  must  not  be  dedicated  for  our 
sons  and  daughters  to  the  service  of  the  red  planet.  Mars.  To  pre- 
vent this  it  is  our  Job  to  preserve  sober  thought  in  an  imcertain, 
liberty-destroying  world. 

As  your  national  commander,  I  pledge  myself  to  go  from  this  con- 
vention and  make  known  to  our  fellow  citizens  your  mandate  to 
keep  our  Nation  out  of  any  armed  confiict  overseas.  Here  we  have 
conscientiously  advised  our  fellow  countrymen  of  the  vital  necessity 
of  their  maintaining  a  realistic  neutrality  policy.  Attempting  to 
cloak  our  neutrality  with  a  biased  belligerency  mtist  Inevitably  lead 
us  straight  into  war. 

Let  us  determine  that  a  widespread  and  national  forbearance  re- 
sulting from  measured  and  deliberate  consideration  of  the  problems 
of  preserving  peace  will  in  Itself  erect  a  reasonable  barrier  against 
the  suicide  of  our  civilization  by  the  sword. 

As  you  return  home  may  I  urge  you  to  be  cool  and  deliberate  In 
your  pronouncements  and  actions.  If  you  must  become  partisan, 
let  It  be  solely  an  aggressive  partisanship  for  the  American  way  of 
life. 


May  God  bless  you  as  you  leave  here.  May  God  guide  me  in  the 
decisions  I  must  make  for  you.  As  you  depart  rededicate  yoiu-selves 
to  the  duty  of  protecting  our  country;  remembering  an  even  more 
serious  crisis  confronts  your  homeland  than  that  of  1917-18. 

I  pledge  you  my  entire  efforts  will  be  devoted,  to  the  program  of 
the  organization  we  love  and  to  the  country  It  serves.  Whatever 
sacrifice  It  demands  I  am  prepared  to  make. 

With  God's  help  and  your  support,  we  shall  again  aid  our  country 
in  reaching  its  objectives  of  peace  for  our  people. 

To  this  end,  my  comrades,  I  pledge  the  strengrth  of  my  lasting 
devotion. 


The  Poll  Tax  as  a  Restriction  on  Suffrage 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  close  of 
the  regular  session  last  August  I  introduced  into  this  Congress 
a  bill  to  prohibit  the  collection  of  a  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite 
for  voting  for  any  candidate  for  any  national  office.  This 
practice  still  exists  in  8  of  the  48  States.  It  is  a  relic  of 
reconstruction  days  and  was  used  first  by  the  Romans  upon 
captured  subjects.  It  was  considered  at  that  time  as  a 
symbol  of  servitude  similar  to  that  of  "Passing  under  the 
yoke." 

The  following  article  from  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of 
February  12,  1939,  will  be  of  interest  to  those  who  believe  that 
our  brand  of  democracy  has  no  place  for  a  property  quali- 
fication as  a  prerequisite  for  voting.  The  article,  written  by 
Virginius  Dabney,  of  Richmond,  Va.,  follows: 

SHALL    THE    SOUTH'S    POLL    TAX    GO? A    EELIC    OF    REXJONSTEUCTION    DATS 

REAPPRAISED   IN   THE   EIGHT   STATES    WHICH    STILL   CLING   TO   IT 

(By  Virginius  Dabney,  Richmond,  Va.) 

From  the  crags  above  Harper's  Ferry  to  the  mesas  fringing  the 
Rio  Grande  a  revolt  is  brewing  against  the  poll  tax.  The  strength 
of  the  movement  varies  in  each  of  the  eight  southern  States  which 
retains  the  levy  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting,  but  it  Is  definitely  a 
movement.  It  was  well  under  way  before  President  Roosevelt,  In 
September,  called  for  elimination  of  the  tax,  and  it  has  since 
gained  impetus. 

Striking  evidence  of  the  revolt  is  seen  in  the  unanimous  action 
of  the  recent  Atlanta  conference  of  29  southern  capitalists,  labor 
leaders,  educators,  editors,  and  others,  who  met  under  the  sponsor- 
ship of  the  Southern  Policy  Committee,  and  called  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting.  The  question  now  Is 
how  soon  the  movement  will  grow  strong  enough  to  persuade 
the  South  to  abolish  the  levy. 

The  poll  tax  has  an  ancient,  if  not  always  honorable,  history. 
Aristotle  refers  to  it  as  a  "most  Ignominious  imposition"  which 
"none  but  slaves  paid  to  their  tyrants."  It  was  levied  by  the  con- 
quering Romans  upon  the  peoples  they  reduced  to  subjection  and 
was  considered  at  that  period  to  be  an  earnest  of  servitude.  A 
thousand  years  later  Wat  Tyler  led  the  peasants  of  England  In 
a  bloody  rebellion  against  the  tax  and,  although  the  uprising  was 
put  down,  many  of  its  objectives  were  achieved.  The  franchise  in 
England  was  less  hedged  about  with  restrictions  thereafter. 

Today  in  the  South  the  people  are  not  brandishing  clubs  or 
pikes,  like  those  which  Tyler's  sturdy  rustics  brought  into  play 
against  the  English  aristocracy  of  the  fourteenth  century,  but  the 
tide  of  revolt  is  rising.  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  abolished  the 
levy  on  the  franchise  during  the  past  2  years.  An  effort  to  repeal 
the  tax  in  Arkansas  received  legislative  approval  in  1937,  but  waa 
voted  down  by  the  people  last  fall.  The  only  States  which  now 
retain  the  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  are  Virginia,  South  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  Alabama,  Mississippi,  Tennessee,  Arkansas,  and  Texas. 

It  is  a  striking  fact  that  Virginia,  the  oldest  American  colony, 
had  universal  white  manhood  suffrage  for  half  a  century,  beginning 
soon  after  the  first  representative  assembly  in  the  New  World  met 
at  Jamestown  in  1619.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  this  same  Vir- 
ginia, supposedly  the  seat  of  a  preeminently  aristocratic  society, 
likewise  had  universal  white  manhood  suffrage  during  the  decade 
which  ended  with  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War. 

The  poll  tax  which  Virginia  and  seven  other  Southern  States 
retain  today,  either  In  their  constitutions  or  on  their  statute  books. 
Is  the  fruit  of  the  reconstruction  era.  Various  restrictions  upon 
the  voting  privilege  were  imposed  in  the  form  of  property  require- 
ments and  other  similar  limitations  during  most  of  the  colonial  and 
the  antebellum  periods,  but  the  poll  tax,  as  we  know  it,  was  framed 
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lat*^  In  the  nlnrteenth  century  as  a  device  tc  sunder  the  liberated 
Nepro  slaves  from  the  polling  booth. 

Alter  the  orgies  cf  recon.-tructicn  some  such,  device  was  deemed 
nt  ce-.iirv.  fcr  widespread  electoral  fraud  had  been  rescrtcd  to  by 
desperate  whites  during  the  posibellum  years  and  well-dispo.^id 
southern-  rs  considered  such  a  situation  intolerable.  So.  as  the  turn 
cf  the  crrv.nry  neared.  the  Southern  States  began  enacting  fran- 
chl.se  requirements  which  were,  in  most  instances,  technically  leg.vl. 
By  thf  Cc.rly  i.ir.ctoon  hundreds  every  State  below  the  Potomac 
and  the  Ohio  had  fallen  Into  line.  In  addition  to  pr.ll  taxes,  a 
var.t'ty  of  resid»MiCe.  property,  and  educational  q\iallfirations  were 
imposed.     Almost  all  the  No£Trces  were  effectively  disfranclused 

But  a  subttaniial  percentage  of  the  whites  also  wtre  uisfran- 
ch:«pd.  If  su-'h  was  the  intention  of  the  frumers  of  these  con- 
stitutional prcv.sions  and  statutes,  the  W'tei  has  been  uiablc  to 
find  convincing  evidence  to  that  effect.  On  the  contrary.  «uch  evi- 
dence a.s  tlip  writer  discovered  indicates  that  the  restrictions  were 
de.-icr.ed  to  let  the  whites  VL^te  but  to  prevent  nio-st  of  the  Nrgroea 
from  dome  so 

T'-'day.  from  a  third  to  a  half  a  century  after  these  barriers  to  the 
ballot  were  erected,  the  number  of  persons  of  both  races  who  are 
prevented  by  M.ern  from  votin;;  is  ennrmou'^  Tliat  is  particularly 
true  in  the  poll-taxed  States,  where  the  nurribrr  of  whites  partiri- 
patms  m  th.p  business  of  electing  candidates  to  office  is  by  far  the 
lowest  m  the  Unn.n. 

In  the  Presidential  election  of  1936,  for  eximple.  the  9  States 
which  then  had  tlie  poll  tax  sent  only  21  percent  cf  their  adult 
clrizrns  to  the  noll.s.  whereas  In  the  39  other  States  72  percent  voted. 
Since  the  whites  outnumber  the  Negroes  by  Lirge  majorities  in  all 
but  1  ScTithtrn  State  today,  and  in  that  one — Missi.ssipui — the  totals 
are  vir'u.iKy  the  same  for  the  two  races,  it  can  be  se-^n  from  the 
foregoing  percentages  that  the  proportion  of  whites  who  vote  where 
the  poll  tax  obtains  Is  only  a  fraction  of  those  who  vote  where 
it  does  not. 

Tlv.s  is  pnrtlv  accounted  for,  of  course,  by  the  fact  that  there  Is  a 
comparative  lack  of  competition  from  th"  Republicans  in  the  Sovith. 
with  u  corresponding  lack  of  interest,  and  by  the  further  fact  that 
there  are  oLher  franchise  re-^tricticns  m  addiiion  to  the  poll  tax. 
Howe'.er.  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  this  levy,  which  ranges  from 
$1  to  J2  per  year,  bears  a  large  share  of  the  re^'ponsibiIlty. 

Evidence  is  obtainable  tlir  iugh  a  comparison  of  the  number  of 
voters  in  Virginia,  which  has  a  poll  tax,  with  the  number  in  North 
Carolina,  which  repealed  its  tax  18  years  ago.  In  1936  the  num- 
ber cf  Virginians  who  voted  for  the  various  Presidential  candi- 
dates was  334.000,  whereas  no  fewer  than  aSO.OOO  North  Carolinians 
participated  In  the  sanic  election.  The  population  of  the  Old 
North  State  is  not  much  larger  than  that  cf  the  Old  Dominion, 
and  conditions  in  the  two  Commonwealths  are  similar.  But  the 
number  of  voters  is  always  vastly  greater  m  the  former  State  than 
in  the  latter.  The  same  sort  of  comparison  may  be  made  between 
Virginia  and  Kentucky,  West  Virginia  and  Maryland,  each  of 
whlcii  borders  on  Virginia,  each  of  which  has  no  poll  tax,  and 
each  of  wluch  casts  from  nearly  two  to  nearly  three  times  Vir- 
ginia s    vote. 

Why  has  the  poll  tax  persisted  in  the  South?  There  are  various 
reasons.  In  the  flrst  place,  the  conviction  persists  in  many  parts 
of  the  region  that  this  device  is  still  necessary  to  the  maintenance 
of  '"uhite  supremacy."  In  the  second  place,  the  political  leaders 
often  favor  retention  of  the  levy,  since  those  who  have  been 
chosen  to  ofQce  by  a  limited  electorate  naturally  prefer  not  to  risk 
the  uncertainty  of  a  contest  in  which  thousands  of  new  voters 
take  part  Again,  those  interests  which  prefer  to  see  political 
power  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  "upper  crust"  of  propertied 
voters,  ratlior  than  in  those  of  the  masses,  likewise  back  the  status 
quo.  Lastly,  the  attitude  of  the  disfranchised  whites  has  been, 
In  the  main,  either  indifferent  or  inarticulate  until  recent  years. 

What  have  been  the  political  and  social  consequences  cf  the  levy? 
Those  who  favor  its  abolition  say  it  has  tended  to  encourage  corrup- 
tion, for  the  wholesale  payment  of  taxes  by  political  organizations 
is  a  common  practice.  Another  result,  they  say.  has  been  the  partial 
atrophy  of  the  democratic  process,  owing  to  limited  participation 
by  the  people  in  that  process.  Another  is  that  it  has  placed 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  securing  needed  social  and  labor  legislation 
In  States  where  .so  many  beneficiaries  of  this  legislation  cannot  vote. 

Arkansas  and  Missl.sslppi  still  have  no  workmen's  compensation 
law.  Alabama  and  Florida  have  no  law  for  the  protection  of 
women  in  industry,  while  Mississippi,  Georgia,  and  Kentucky  allow 
women  to  be  worked  60  hours  a  week.  Child  labor  legislation  in 
the  South  Is  llkewi.se  considerably  less  effective  than  eLsewhere.  and 
the  only  Southern  States  with  minimum-wage  laws  are  Kentucky, 
Louisiana,  and  Arkansas,  the  flrst  two  of  which  have  no  poll  tax. 

That  tax.  it  is  argued,  also  makes  movements  for  reform  In  State 
or  local  government  more  difHcult  than  In  regions  where  the  tax 
Is  not  levied.  Political  machines  see  that  their  followers'  capitation 
taxes  are  paid  up  with  the  result  that  when  the  ordinary  inde- 
pendent voter  becomes  aroused  a  short  time  before  election  it  is  apt 
to  be  past  the  deadline  for  making  the  payment,  or  he  may  have 
to  pay  .several  years'  back  taxes  before  he  can  vote.  In  Virginia. 
for  example,  he  must  put  up  3  years"  tax,  if  his  tax  for  that  period 
has  not  been  paid,  or  a  total  of  14.50.  while  in  Alabama  the  would-be 
voter  under  40  years  oi  age  can  be  required  to  pay  his  back  tax  of 
$1  50  for  every  year  since  he  reached  the  age  of  21. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  Influence  of  the  poll-taxed 
States  In  the  councils  of  the  Democratic  Party.  With  the  abolition 
of  the  two-thirds  rule  at  the  Democratic  National  Convention  of 
1936.  the  solid  South  was  deprived  of  its  power  to  block  such  can- 


didates for  th"  Presidential  nomination  as  it  deemed  objectionable. 
As  a  sop  to  the  recion  the  Doni'X'ratk'  National  Committee  was  di- 
rected to  formulate  a  plan  under  which  the  Scuth  rn  Siatts  weuld. 
in  the  fiituic,  recf'ii-e  a  "bonus'  m  the  form  of  addilioiial  d(  legates, 
based  on  the  total  Democratir-  vote  cast  m  tho.'o^-  S'ate-  Since  the 
poll-taxed  State--  rer-i'.larly  cast  far  fewer  votes  llian  th':'  others,  they 
can  have  no  hope  of  getting  this  bcnu.^. 

Tlicse  who  favor  abolition  of  the  capitation  levy  contend  that  the 
tax  might  be  justified  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  States  which 
have  It  enjoy  a  better  brand  of  State  and  local  government  than 
tho'^e  which  do  not.  But  they  ask  whether  it  can  be  sericus'y 
argued  that  South  Carolina.  M:.s.^i.ssippi.  or  Georgia  is  better  gov- 
erned than.  say.  Connecticut    Kansas,  or  Colorado 

As  for  the  maiiitenance  of  "white  supremacy,"  they  are  unable 
to  see  that  this  issue  is  important  any  loneei .  Is  white  suprem- 
acy endani;erod,  they  ask,  in  North  Carolina,  which  has  ne.\rly  a 
million  Negroes,  and  which  aboll  =  hed  its  poll  tax  m  1920^  In  that 
State  every  registrant  f r  r  voting  must  deniou'^traie  tr  the  registrar 
his  ability  to  "read  and  write  any  sectii  n  of  the  Con-titu'inn  In 
the  English  language  "  Under  this'  arrangement  hundred^  of  tliovi- 
sr.ndp  of  formerlv  riisfranehised  whites  are  oxerelslng  their  right  to 
vote,  whereas  the  number  of  Negro  participants  in  the  elcf  tajus 
rem.alns  small 

These  who  favor  retention  of  the  p<jll  tax  feel  that  its  cliruna- 
tlon  woiild  ultimately  endnnger  white  dominance  in  the  South, 
even  If  it  did  not  have  that  re:iiU  immcdUitely:  and  thev  freqnenlv 
say  that  "if  a  man  Isn't  willing  to  pj-.y  a  dollar  or  two  a  year  to 
vote.  1  e  isn't  much  of  a  eitlzen"  Since,  in  the  elgl^r  ptili-taxed 
States,  the  proceed?,  from  this  payment  go  wholly  or  partly  to  public 
ec'ucation.  it  hkpwise  Is  argued  tha*  if  the  cnpitatlcn  tax  were 
abolished  the  schools  would  su.fTcr  But  the  prll-taxcd  States  do 
not  enforce  collection  of  the  levy  which  Is  really  a  vluntarv  pav- 
ment  rn'her  than  a  tax  The  ccnsrquence  Is  that  receipts  from  it 
are  far  below  what  thev  would  b''  if  It  were  a  regularly  collected 
head  tax  on  every  adult,  proceeds  of  which  would  be  devoted  to 
pubUc  education. 

Official  figures  on  Sta*^"  sufTrace  tax  receipts  for  1936  give  the 
following  totals:  Alabama.  $306,675;  Gerrgta.  §289  976;  Texa.s, 
$1,685,244;  Virginia.  $810,481:  Arkansas.  $300  631:  South  Carolina. 
$255410:  Tenne.-see,  $655,470.  P'lgures  from  Mlssi-ssippl  are  not 
available,  but  it  Is  clear  from  the  foregoing  that  if  a  liead  tax  were 
le\  ied  annually  on  every  adult  without  relationship  to  the  Iran- 
chise.  receipts  w^uld  be  two  or  three  times  as  large  a-  at  prts^nt, 
with  corresponding  benefits  to  education.  ^L^s^achu..etts  raised 
$2,650,526  in  tins  way  for  education,  welfare,  and  other  local  pur- 
poses In   1936.  and  Connecticut  raLsed   $2,254,641 

Those  who  favor  the  status  quo  in  the  realm  of  the  prll  tax 
likewise  argue  that  In  thc.«e  days,  when  millions  are  on  relief  and 
other  millions  are  crying  for  largess  of  one  sort  or  another  from 
the  Public  Treasury.  It  Is  unwL-e  to  throw  the  polls  open  to  urban 
laborers,  rural  sh.arecroppers,  and  other  underprivileged  elements 
with  possibly  grasj^lng  tendencies 

Whatever  the  validity  of  this  argument  may  be  in  other  spheres. 
It  certainly  dcjes  not  hold  good  as  far  as  old-age  pension  schemes 
are  concerned.  Tlils  is  because  six  of  the  eight  poll-taxed  States 
exempt  from  payment  persons  who  have  arrived  at  a  certain  age. 
In  one,  the  exemption  begins  at  age  45.  while  In  four  it  begins  at 
age  60.  Hence,  In  the  words  of  the  Richmond  Tiines-Dispatch. 
"the  limited  electorate  of  younger  voters  who  have  paid  the  levy 
will  be  swamped  by  the  older  voters  who  don't  have  to  pay  it.  and 
who  are  apt  to  vote  for  weekly  'ham  and  egg'  outlavs  to  the  aged — 
mere  scrip-tease  devices  which  are  sure  to  break  down  .n  the  end  " 

It  cannot  be  gainsaid  that  the  movement  against  the  pel!  tax 
Is  gathering  momentum.  Not  only  Is  pressure  being  bn-ught  in  the 
various  States',  but  there  Is  the  pos.siblhty  of  a  congressional  enact- 
ment Implementing  the  .section  of  the  Federal  Constitution  which 
guarantees  to  the  people  of  each  State  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Under  such  a  plan  Congress  would  forbid  anv  State  to 
demand  payment  of  a  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  on  the  theory 
that  such  a  demand  Is  in  conflict  with  the  mair.tenance  of  republi- 
can Institutions.  It  Is  probable  that  such  an  act  cculd  not  b« 
put  through  Congress,  and  If  It  were  put  through  it  might  en- 
counter an  Insurmountable  barrier  in  the  Supreme  Court.  At  ail 
events,  the  poll  tax  is  under  Are  In  the  South. 


The  Cost  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OK  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  Octcber  2.  1939 

BROADCAST    BY    CAPT.     EDDIE    RICKENB  ACKER,    AMERICA'S 

ACE  OF  ACES 


Mr.   SCHAFER   of    Wisconsin.     Mr.    Speaker,    under    the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the 
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following  broadcast  by  Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  America's 
ace  of  aces  during  World  War.  September  26,  1939: 

Men  and  women,  fathers,  mothers,  sons,  and  daughters,  young 
and  old  in  every  part  of  this  great  land,  I  come  to  you  tonight 
without  political  ambitions  or  selfish  motives. 

I  speak  for  myself  alone  as  a  private  citizen  of  this  country  who 
loves  his  heritage,  as  well  as  the  liberties  and  opportunities  it 
offers,  with  a  passion  that  knows  no  bounds. 

Only  22  years  ago  we  Americans  entered  the  World  War  with  a 
profound  conviction  that  we  were  fighting  for  the  preservation  cf 
democracy. 

The  close  of  the  World  War  and  subsequent  events  during  these 
past  22  years  have  brought  about  the  disillustonment  and  realiza- 
tion that  the  winner  and  the  loser  of  such  a  conflict  must  suffer 
the    consequences    alike. 

Our  penalty,  the  same  as  that  of  other  nations,  was  the  com- 
plete disruption  of  our  economic  machinery,  bringing  about  10 
years  of  depression — correctly  named  but  grossly  misunderstood. 

There  are  millions  still  unemployed,  billions  of  dollars  are  being 
paid  in  additional  taxes,  hospitals  are  still  filled  with  thousands  of 
veterans,  wrecked  mentally  and  physically  —all  of  them  once  the 
flower  of  American  manhood,  someone's  father,  brother,  or  sweet- 
heart, but  all  of  them  some  mother's  son. 

The  cost  to  the  world  approximated  $250,000,000,000.  With  this 
staggering  sum  we  could  have  built  hom.es  costing  $2,500  each  on 
5-acre  plots  of  ground  costing  $100  an  acre. 

We  could  have  equipped  each  of  those  homes  with  a  thousand 
dollars'  worth  of  furniture  and  given  such  a  home  to  every  family 
In  Russia.  Italy,  France,  Belgium,  Germany,  Wales,  Scotland,  Ire- 
land. England,  Australia.  Holland,  and  the  United  States  of 
America. 

We  could  have  given  to  every  community  in  those  lands — of 
40.000  people  or  more — a  $2  000  000  library,  a  $3,000,000  hospital, 
and  a  $10,000,000  university. 

And  if  we  could  have  invested  the  balance  that  would  have 
been  left  in  a  way  that  would  have  brought  a  rate  of  5  percent 
annually,  there  would  have  been  sufficient  to  pay  an  annual  salary 
of  $1,000  each  to  125.000  school  teachers  and   125.000  nurses. 

The  cost  to  these  United  States.  Including  direct  and  continued 
up  to  date,  has  totaled  approximately  $47,000,000,000. 

If  we  placed  this  staggering  sum  Into  peacetime  circulation,  we 
would  not  now  have  millions  of  unemployed,  plus  the  direct  loss 
of  50.000  men.  and  approximately  250.000  casualties. 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves,  with  this  vast  sum.  of  the  slums  of 
our  great  cities,  the  misery  and  poverty  that  go  with  them. 

Well  could  we  multiply  our  opportunities  of  education  and  ciil- 
ture.  through  better  and  larger  institutions  of  learning. 

Well  could  we  afford,  not  one,  but  several  airports  in  every  large 
city. 

Well  could  we  rid  ourselves  of  the  Inadequate  highways,  narrow 
streets,  and  the  constant  congestion  in  every  city,  large  or  small. 

Well  could  we  multiply  our  airways,  expediting  the  transportation 
of  mail,  people,  and  merchandise  to  and  from  every  hamlet  in  this 
country. 

Well  may  we  remember  the  forgotten  statistics  of  the  World  War. 

Seventy-four  million  men  mobilized.  10.000.000  killed,  3,000.000 
maimed.  19.000.000  wounded,  10.000,000  disabled  or  incapacitated 
for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  9,000,000  orphans,  and  5,000,000 
widows. 

In  view  of  these  startling  facts,  who  could  wish  for  our  partici- 
pation in  another  world  war? 

Certainly,  It  could  not  be  the  mothers  with  babes  In  their  arms, 
nor  the  fathers,  wrinkled  and  weathered  with  age. 

Certainly  it  could  not  be  the  middle-aged  men  and  women  with 
their  vivid  memories  of  1914  to  1918. 

No;  but  It  can  be  the  lack  of  knowledge  and  understanding  on 
the  part  of  our  youth,  coupled  with  the  selfishness  and  greed  of 
a  few. 

Let  us  not  permit  our  boys  and  girls  to  be  regimented  Into  uni- 
forms, carrying  wooden  guns,  almost  from  the  time  they  leave  the 
cradle,  but  preserve  for  them  the  game  of  marbles  on  the  street 
corner  or  In  the  alley. 

Preserve  for  them  the  baseball  game  after  school  hours  on  the 
conunons. 

Preserve  for  them  the  opportunity  for  developing  model  air- 
planes and  other  happy  pursuits. 

Then,  and  then  alone,  need  we  never  fear  for  men  and  women  of 
character  to  carry  on. 

Let  us  realize  a  few  more  pertinent  facts  that  have  been 
smothered  or  forgotten  by  insidious  propaganda  from  those  people 
in  the  old  world  and  their  agents  In  our  land. 

There  is  no  difference  In  the  lack  of  reason  for  the  war  of  today 
In  the  old  world  than  that  which  caused  wars  that  have  been  going 
on  for  centuries. 

The  same  selfish  reasons  of  greed  and  hate  are  responsible  for 
the  present  catastrophe 

These  same  reasons — selfishness,  hate,  and  greed — can  well  be 
responsible  for  our  being  Involved  again  In  a  war  of  destruction 
of  property  and  mankind. 

Certainly  I  feel  no  ill  will  toward  the  people  of  any  of  the  bellig- 
erent countries,  and  my  heart  bleeds  with  sympathy  for  all  of 
them. 

But  this  can  be  no  Justification  to  me  for  our  Involvement  again, 
with  Its  horrible  consequences  of  the  probable  loss  of  millions  of 
our  young  men,  and  billions  of  oiu-  wealth. 


In  view  of  my  record  during  the  World  War.  such  a  statement 
may  well  be  questioned. 

But  it  was  the  very  nature  of  my  experiences  that  has  brought 
to  me  the  realization  that  American  soldiers  and  billions  of  Ameri- 
can dollars  have  no  place  on  foreign  soil. 

Should,  however,  this  country  ever  be  threatened  with  Invasion 
by  a  foreign  nation  or  nations— I  shall  gladly  offer  my  services, 
my  two  sons,  and  any  worldly  goods  I  may  possess  to  protect  and 
guard  our  institutions. 

It  must  further  be  remembered  that.  If  this  Nation  becomes 
Involved  in  the  present  European  conflict,  we  should  go  Into  It, 
with  the  full  understanding,  that  to  be  of  any  benefit,  it  will 
mean  keeping  a  standing  army  in  the  Old  World  for  the  next  100 
years  as  a  military  police  force  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  1914-18 
war  and  the  present  one. 

I  am  convinced,  with  this  further  understanding,  that  the 
people  of  the  United  States  would  never  consent  to  such  an  addi- 
tional penalty  for  their  participation. 

I  am  not  a  pacifist  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  I  believe  In  pre- 
paredness to  insure  against  foreign  invasion,  by  having,  primarily, 
a  peacetime  aviation  Industry,  developed  through  peacetime  serv- 
ice, that  will  give  us  an  adequate  military  aviation  reserve  for 
defensive  purposes  only. 

Regardless  of  who  proves  the  victor  In  the  present  war  over- 
seas, remember  always  both  victor  and  vanquished  have  com- 
pleted their  economic  ruin  for  years  to  come. 

Consequently,  we  need  never  fear  an  early  attack  on  our  shores. 
In  the  meantime  it  behooves  the  United , States  to  establish  her 
home  defense. 

With  a  strong  navy,  an  air  force  of  25.000  pilots  and  50,000 
planes,  no  foreign  government  dare  even  think  in  terms  of  war 
against  us,  and  if  they  should  be  so  foolish,  our  people  need  have 
no  fear  of  Invasion. 

With  the  moral  fabric  of  the  people  of  the  Old  World  having  col- 
lapsed, there  can  be  only  one  result  from  this  present  conflict 
at  Its  conclusion — no  matter  who  wins. 

With  millions  of  the  flower  of  their  lands  having  been  blown 
to  bits  or  wrecked  for  life,  with  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  their 
property  having  been  destroyed,  revolution  and  revolution  alone 
will  follow. 

Wars  are  the  stamping  grounds  for  revolutions,  and  revolutions 
are  the  stamping  grounds  of  communism. 

Let  us  guard  against  that  happening  here.  With  the  vast  Im- 
provement in  destructive  weapons,  men,  women,  and  children  are 
being,  and  will  be,  destroyed  10  times  as  fast  as  during  the  World 
War. 

We  In  America,  In  view  of  these  prospects,  may  well  recognize 
that  our  frontiers  He  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Let  us  develop  our  social,  political,  and  commercial  Intercotirse 
between  our  neighbors  of  the  21  republics  to  the  south  of  us  for 
the  best  interest  of  all  concerned. 

Let  us  guard  against  our  economic  structure  being  keyed  up 
through  promises  of  false  prosperity. 

Let  us  recognize  that  selfishness,  greed,  and  hate  might  well 
develop  an  unsound  economic  structure — the  collapse  of  which  no 
democracy  can  survive. 

Let  those  who  profit  through  the  development  of  such  unsound 
economic  structtires  and  at  the  expense  of  other  people's  misery 
and  mistakes — be  they  capitalists,  politicians,  or  wage  earners — bear 
in  mind  that  they  are  in  a  great  minority. 

Let  us  maintain  a  sense  of  balance  In  thought  and  activity,  even 
though  it  may  mean  for  the  moment,  less  In  worldly  belongings. 

Or  even  let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  can  well  afford,  through  the 
maintenance  of  our  absolute  neutrality,  to  suffer  even  the  conse- 
quences of  lowering  our  standard  of  living  for  a  short  period  of 
time  to  prevent  happening  here  what  Is  happening  in  the  Old  World. 

Let  us  realize  that  the  obligation  of  our  leadership,  be  it  capi- 
talistic, political,  or  social,  rests  heavUy  on  our  shoulders  in  these 
trying  times. 

We  who  live  in  the  land  of  abundance  and  liberty  should  be 
willing,  through  peacetime  service  and  accomplishment,  to  main- 
tain these  liberties  and  independence — to  prevent  bankruptcy  and 
starvation. 

Today  this  country  stands  united,  with  few  esceptlons,  on  the 
major  issue  that  is  before  us,  namely, 

KEEP  trs  OUT  OF  THIS  WAB 

Congress  Is  engaged  in  a  discussion  of  a  question  where  there  1b  b 
division  of  opinion  as  to  which  course  will  positively  keep  us  out. 

There  has  come  into  the  picture  the  use  of  conferences  and  the 
press  for  political  purposes. 

This  discussion  is  growing  in  bitterness. 

Already  it  has  begun  to  divide  otir  people  by  bitter  charges  and 
countercharges. 

I  can  accredit  a  great  number  of  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
question  as  being  perfectly  honest  in  their  views.  And  that  is  also 
true  of  members  of  our  legislative  bodies. 

But  if  this  disunity  Is  to  be  stopped,  and  if  we  are  to  maintain 
a  unified  will  to  keep  out  of  this  war,  this  bitter  discussion  must  be 
tempered  with  the  view  In  mind  that  only  through  compromise  can 
unity  be  maintained. 

Surely  it  is  'within  the  powers  of  statesmanship  to  bring  about 
this  compromise  and  end  this  growing  disunity. 

It  is  disunity  among  our  people  that  will  do  far  more  damage 
than  the  political  advantages  to  be  gained  by  either  side  or  party. 
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Our  true  oblleratinn  is  not  only  the  destiny  of  otir  own  children 
but  all  the  children  of  America,  who  will  be  set  back  a  hundred 
years  In  their  opportunities,  as  well  as  the  growth  of  American  life, 
if  we  participate  In  this  war  in  Europe. 

And  wf  f.f  the  general  public  have  a  right  to  rail  upon  our  states- 
men— regardle'js  of  party  or  creed — to  hold  this  country  resolute 
to  the  one  great  issue  of  keeping  us  out  of  this  war. 

In  closing,  m.iy  I  utter  thie  fervent  prayer— that  this  generation 
will,  in  its  wisdcm  and  mature  consideration  of  this  question  of 
absolute  neutrality,  prevent  posterity  or  future  generations  from 
condemning  or  indicting  us  as  having  legalized  wholesale  slaughter, 
murdered  the  flower  of  our  youth,  and  massacred  democracy. 


It  Will  Keep  Us  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BERNARD  J.  GEHRMANN 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 

Mr.  GEHRMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  men,  women,  and 
children  are  being  blasted  off  the  face  of  the  earth  the  manu- 
facturers of  munitions  and  the  implements  of  death  glory 
over  the  possibility  of  profits  which  will  accrue  to  thera  from 
the  blood  of  the  human  race.  And  neither  race,  color,  nor 
creed  matters  so  long  as  these  profits  are  forthcoming. 

Although  America  seems  resigned  to  the  fact  that  we  shall 
not  cross  so  much  as  a  duck  pond,  much  less  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  to  become  embroiled  in  someone  else's  misery,  the 
fact  remains  that  a  neutrality  law  of  itself  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  accomplish  this  purpose.  Some  factions  claim  that 
the  present  law  should  be  amended  or  repealed,  permitting 
the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and  the  implements  of  destruc- 
tion upon  a  cash-and-carry  or  some  other  basis.  Others  con- 
tend that  the  lifting  of  the  present  embargo  would  inevitably 
lead  us  into  war. 

It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  suggesting  what  kind  of  neu- 
trality law  we  should  have  that  prompts  me  to  take  the  liberty 
of  this  writing.  I  have  been  obsessed  with  the  thought,  how- 
ever, that,  irrespective  of  what  form  our  neutrality  law  ulti- 
mately takes,  we  need  but  play  the  searchlight  of  truth  upon 
the  issue  to  realize  that  we  cannot  remain  at  peace  within  our 
own  country  if  the  Congress  neglects  to  place  upon  the  statute 
books  an  enabling  act  thereto  in  the  form  of  a  permanent, 
merciful  social  security.  It  would  prove  the  greatest  single 
factor  in  maintaining  peace  in  America,  for  happiness  and 
contentment  have  never  been  on  speaking  terms  with  war  and 
misery. 

Though  dwelling  within  one  entity,  this  grave  problem 
presents  itself  in  two  separate  and  distinct  parts.  A  neu- 
trality law  of  itself  may  exist  for  a  time,  but  without  social 
security  throughout  our  land,  it  would  soon  disintegrate  and 
die.  If  the  peace  of  America  is  to  be  preserved  and  per- 
petuated, then  it  behooves  this  special  session  of  Congress  to 
take  cognizance  of  th:s  truth. 

If  the  present  neutrality  law  remains  unchanged,  we  may 
lose  a  large  part  of  the  business  which  was  being  done  with 
certain  countries  now  engaged  in  conflict.  If  this  be  so, 
then  we  must  find  other  outlets  for  these  goods  or  suffer 
accordingly.  It  is  most  gratifying  to  know  that  these  new 
markets  lie  within  the  borders  of  our  own  country.  We  need 
but  supply  the  purchasing  power. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  neutrality  law  is  re- 
vised or  repealed,  permitting  the  sale  of  the  implements  of 
war  and  bringing  to  America  a  large  degree  of  temporary' 
benefits,  providing  we  do  not  become  embroiled,  then  we 
must  take  immediate  steps  to  cope  with  the  economic 
catastrophe  which  would  necessarily  follow  cessation  of 
hastilities.  A  catastrophy  which  may  descend  upon  us  even 
sooner,  as  the  exhaustion  of  foreign  cash  may  quicken  its 
reality.  It  therefore  becomes  doubly  imperative  that  a  form 
of  permanent,  merciful  social  security  be  enacted  into  law 
now.  It  would  serve  as  a  cushion  against  such  an  even- 
tuality, minimizing  its  devastating  effects  upon  our  people. 


If  the  munitions  manufactmers  can  arrest  the  attention 
of  the  Congress  with  their  pleas  for  bloody  profits,  then  it 
seems  perfectly  justifiable  to  conduct  a  flank  movement  in 
the  interest  of  all  the  people,  by  the  enactment  of  a  plan 
of  social  security  which  would  prevent  a  black-out  of  peace 
in  America.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  remind  you  that  the 
membership  of  Congress  cannot  feign  neutrality  where  the 
welfare  of  their  own  cotmtry  Is  at  stake,  for  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  Congress  that  a  remedy  must  imm.ediately 
be  prescribed  which  would  alleviate  the  mire  of  misery  into 
which  we  have  already  sunk  and  the  bottomless  pit  of  hell 
into  which  we  might  later  sink.  No  better  medicine  could 
be  given  the  patient  than  happiness  and  contentment. 

Although  it  is  not  meant  to  dwell  upon  the  inequities  of 
our  present  system  of  merciless  social  security,  other  than  to 
reiterate  what  you  already  know,  which  is,  that  the  benefits 
derived  therefrom  are  not  sufficiently  far  reaching  to  be  of 
substantial  value,  it  may  not  be  out  of  order  to  remind  you 
that  the  lower  standard  of  living  legalized  by  it,  will  doubt- 
less be  lowered,  because  of  the  higher  commodity  prices 
which  are  already  a  reality. 

Any  person  having  one  iota  of  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
his  feDow  man,  desires  a  system  of  permanent,  merciful 
social  security  inaugurated  in  our  land.  Why,  then,  has  it 
not  been  done?  Because  everybody  seems  to  be  asking 
everybody  else  the  same  unanswered  question,  Where  are  we 
going  to  get  the  money? 

If  we  could  pick  ten  or  twenty  billion  dollars  per  annum 
out  of  trees,  our  problem  would  be  definitely  solved.  Busi- 
ness woiUd  boom  overnight  as  a  result  of  the  spending  of  tliis 
money  for  the  necessities  and  even  some  of  the  luxuries  of 
life.  But  we  cannot  do  this,  because  science  has  so  far  been 
tmable  to  produce  money  trees.  We  must,  therefore,  look 
elsewhere  for  the  wherewithal. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  the  expenditure  of  ten 
or  twenty  billion  dollars  per  annum,  by  people  who  do  not 
now  have  20  cents,  figurately  speaking,  would  result  m  many 
times  this  amount  in  additional  business,  because  of  its  at- 
tendant turn-over.  And  now  wealth  would  follow  in  its  wake, 
through  the  purchase  of  goods  and  the  hiring  of  labor. 

Although  we  are  wont  to  believe  that  business,  both  big 
and  small,  is  hard-boiled  and  cold-blooded,  the  truth  re- 
mains that  business  must  work  with  a  principle,  either 
consciously  or  otherwise,  if  it  is  to  remain  in  biismess.  Busi- 
ness does  not  get  money  because  it  gives  merchandise,  but 
gives  merchandise  to  get  money.  Business  give?!  discounts 
to  get  money:  business  gives  bargain  sales  to  get  money; 
business  gives  better  services  to  get  more  business.  Business 
must  give  to  get.  in  accordance  with  a  God-given  principle, 
which  had  its  beginning  in  the  dawn  of  time.  It  invariably 
demonstrates  success  for  those  who  work  with  it  and  ulti- 
mate failure  for  those  who  do  not. 

Since  business  would  benefit  directly  by  the  expenditure  of 
this  money,  then  why  can  we  not  go  to  business  to  gel  it? 
Has  it  not  been  demonstrated  that  business  must  give  to  get? 
If  business  gives  to  get  in  all  other  respects  and  the  principle 
remains  unciianged  under  the  plan  I  have  In  mind,  then  we 
may  rest  assured  that  it  can  and  will  demonstrate  the  same 
degree  of  success.  We  need  but  apply  it  to  immediately  ap- 
preciate its  beneficial  effects. 

The  piincipie  of  give  to  get.  in  legal  form,  has  not  been 
untried.  Precedent,  demonstrating  some  20  years  of  succers- 
ful  existence,  has  already  been  established.  Even  more 
a*->tounding  is  the  kiiowlcdge  that  its  application  has  dem- 
onstrated the  same  degree  of  success  under  a  Federal  law, 
now  upr.n  the  statute  books. 

Although  it  was  applied  in  the  collection  of  funds,  it  djes 
not  constitute  a  tax.  as  we  know  it,  but  a  contribution,  ear- 
marked and  expended  for  a  specific  puipasc.  When  this 
principle  was  first  embodied  in  the  enactment  of  a  law  in  the 
State  of  Oregon,  some  20  years  ago,  it  required  that  all  own- 
ers of  automobiles  contribute  1  penny  upon  each  gallon  of 
gasoline  purchased.  These  contributions  were  earmarked 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  building  more  miles  of  bigger  and 
better  highways. 
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The  benefits  accruing  from  the  expenditure  of  these  con- 
tributions in  the  building  of  these  highways  did  not  stop  with 
the  purchases  of  sand,  gravel,  lumber,  steel  reinforcements, 
machinery,  and  equipment,  but  directly  or  indirectly  affected 
many  interwoven  industries  and  created  new  ones,  including 
garages  and  service  stations.  It  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that 
had  it  not  been  for  the  contributions  upon  the  purchase  of 
gasoline,  the  largest  single  industry  in  the  world  would  still 
be  in  its  infancy. 

It  is  erroneously  assumed  that  more  miles  of  better  high- 
ways have  been  the  direct  cause  of  the  growth  of  the  auto- 
mobile and  other  related  industries  to  its  present  gigantic 
proportions.  But  can  we  not  go  back  to  the  cause  or  the 
medium  by  which  these  highways  came  into  being?  Were 
not  the  contributions  upon  the  purchase  of  gasoline,  the 
cause,  and  the  highways  the  effect?  Can  we  not  go  back 
one  step  further,  that  we  may  attain  the  saturation  point 
of  cause  and  effect  in  this  respect?  Is  not  the  process  of 
elimination  reached  when  we  can  appreciate  the  truth 
that  the  application  of  the  God-given  principle  of  give  to 
get  is  the  ultimate  cause  for  the  successful  existence  of  the 
largest  single  industry  in  the  world?  The  application  of 
this  principle,  as  exemplified  by  the  so-called  gasoline  tax, 
has  created  enormous  wealth  and  brought  economic  security 
to  millions  of  our  people. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  so-called  gasoline-tax  law, 
the  average  price  of  gasoline  throughout  the  United  States 
was  30  cents  per  gallon.  Today,  the  average  price  of  gaso- 
line is  19  cents  per  gallon,  including  a  contribution,  or  so- 
called  tax,  of  5  cents.  This  total  price  is  37  percent  lower 
than  it  was  20  years  ago.  when  gasoline  sold  at  30  cents  per 
gallon,  without  a  contribution. 

It  has  been  claimed  that  any  plan  which  proposes  that  a 
contribution  of  2  percent  be  levied  upon  all  business  trans- 
actions would  bankrupt  and  paralyze  the  country.  The 
knowledge,  however,  that  the  State  of  Florida  tolerates  with 
signal  success  a  40-percent  contribution  upon  a  specific 
business  transaction  leads  me  to  predict  that  it  is  not  the 
enactment  of  a  2-percent  contribution  upon  all  business 
transactions  which  would  wreck  the  country,  but  the  repeal 
of  the  present  40-percent  contribution  upon  the  purchase 
of  gasoline. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  remind  you  that  the  enactment 
of  a  permanent,  merciful  social  security  as  an  enabling  act 
to  any  neutrality  law,  would  bring  peace  to  America  and 
dissipate  the  possibility  of  involvement  in  foreign  entangle- 
ments. The  continued  healthful  existence  of  the  American 
eagle,  emblematic  of  these  United  States,  lies  in  the  imme- 
diate enactment  of  the  Townsend  plan.  It  will  keep  us  out 
of  war! 

The  Duty  of  Congress  in  World  War  Crisis 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  WALTER  LIPPMANN 


Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  sometime  ago  the  remark 
was  made  that  Congress  should  pass  neutrality  legislation 
and  then  go  home.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  viewpoint. 
Congress  has  a  duty  in  the  world-war  crisis.  Congress 
should  stay  in  session,  and  as  conditions  change  Congress 
should  be  ready  to  meet  the  new  problems  and  contribute, 
so  far  as  legislation  can  do  it,  to  a  policy  that  will  keep 
America  out  of  foreign  entanglements  and  out  of  foreign 
wars.  Congress  has  that  responsibility,  and  by  remaining  in 
session  can  best  discharge  it. 


Walter  Lippmann  has  contributed  an  interesting  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  for  September  30.  He  discusses  world- 
war  problems,  the  effect  of  legislation  that  will  be  passed  by 
Congress,  and  the  duty  of  Congress  at  this  time.  His  article 
follows : 

No  one  need  spend  any  further  efifort  arguing  whether  Congress 
should  remain  in  Washington  for  the  duration  of  tlie  war.  The 
question  is  settled.  The  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  disposes  con- 
clu.^ively  of  the  idea  that  the  direction  of  American  policy  Is  to  be 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  President.  The  bill  is  so  drawn  tliat 
Congress  could  not,  even  if  it  wished  to  do  so.  adjourn  and  go  home. 
For  the  bill  will  impose  new  and  drastic  embargoes  on  American 
shipping  to  virtually  all  parts  of  the  world  and  upon  American 
finance  and  commerce  in  the  bulk  of  Its  foreign  transactions.  The 
administration  of  the  embargoes  in  order  to  make  them  workable. 
In  order  to  protect  American  interests  from  unnecessary  injuries, 
and  in  order  to  mitigate  the  losses  will  require  continual  and  de- 
tailed attention  by  Congress.  The  legislature  will  have  to  be  at 
hand  not  for  the  purpose  of  making  speeches  every  day  but  for  the 
purpose  of  watching  the  practical  effects  and  of  understanding 
the  real  situation  as  It  develops  and  of  consulting  about  the  actual 
operation  of  the  law.  A  procedure  will  have  to  be  worked  out  by 
which  the  administration  and  Congress  can  effectively  discharge 
their  responsibility. 

But  while  it  is  now  settled  that  the  President  Is  not  to  have  a 
free  hand  in  foreign  policy  and  that  he  can  exercise  his  powers  only 
by  remaining  closely  accoimtable  to  Congress,  it  Is  not  yet  clearly 
settled  that  Congress  is  fully  prepared  to  play  Its  great  part.  That 
will  not  be  settled  until  it  has  been  made  perfectly  e\ident  In  the 
coming  debate  that  the  Congress  really  means  to  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  debating  and  deciding  great  Issues.  The  country 
has  made  plain  that  it  does  not  wish  to  leave  its  destiny  to  the 
personal  Judgment  of  the  President;  but  it  would  be  Jumping  out 
of  the  frying  pan  into  the  fire  to  submit  the  decision  of  these  great 
issues  to  the  letter  writer,  the  radio  speakers,  the  lobbyists,  and 
the  organizers  of  mass  meetings  and  parades  and  demonstrations. 

The  Congress  has  accepted  its  constitutional  responsibility  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  American  people;  it  will  not  be 
equal  to  that  responsibility  unless  it  reaches  Its  decisions  by  the 
conscientious  and  fearless  examination  of  the  evidence  and  the 
argument  presented  in  the  actual  debates.  Congressmen  must 
listen  to  their  constituents  who  express  their  opinion,  but  If  they 
are  to  be  worthy  of  the  respect  of  their  constituents,  each  Con- 
gressman will  have  to  say  what  Edmund  Burke  said  to  his  con- 
stituents— that  "his  unbia.sed  opinion,  his  mp'ure  Judgment,  his 
enlightened  conscience,  he  ought  not  to  sacrifice  to  you,  to  any 
man,  or  to  any  set  of  men  living.  •  •  •  They  are  a  trust  from 
Providence,  for  the  abuse  of  which  he  is  deeply  answerable.  Your 
Representative  owes  you  not  his  Industry  alone  but  his  Judgment; 
and  he  betrays  you,  Instead  of  serving  you,  if  he  sacrifices  It  to 
your  opinion." 

This  conception  of  the  duty  of  the  elected  legislator  is  the  very 
heart  and  soul  of  representative  government.  Let  the  legislator 
abdicate  to  the  executive,  and  there  is  personal  government;  let 
him  abdicate  to  the  pressure  of  crowds,  and  there  is  government 
by  agitators  and  demagogues.  The  legislator  cannot,  without  be- 
traying free  government,  abdicate  his  right  and  his  duty  to  fol- 
low his  own  best  Judgment  in  the  light  of  his  own  conscience. 

Happily,  that  is  the  view  adopted  by  the  American  Legion  in  Its 
convention  in  Chicago,  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  citizens  to  say 
that  they  want  neutrality  and  nonlnvolvement,  and  a  wholly  ade- 
quate armament,  but  that  it  is  the  task  of  the  Congress  and  the 
administration  Jointly  to  determine  the  means.  The  Legion  has 
given  the  people  a  wise  example.  It  has  recognized  that  citizens 
can  declare,  for  example,  In  favor  of  increased  national  defense, 
but  that  citizens  cannot  make  blueprints  for  new  battleships;  It 
has  recognized  equally  that  citizens  can  declare  for  a  policy  of 
neutrality,  but  that  they  are  In  no  position  to  determine  whether, 
for  example,  an  embargo  on  finished  arms  or  an  embargo  on  ships 
and  finance  is  the  better  means. 

The  character  of  the  armaments  and  the  structure  of  the  neu- 
trality legislation  cannot  be  determined  by  letter  writers  and  by 
the  radio  audience.  That  is  responsible  and  technical  work 
which  calls  for  first-hand  Information,  for  study  and  reflection, 
and  for  thorough  discussion  among  men  who  are  able  to  know  all 
the  facts. 

It  Is  a  work  that  Congress  cannot  evade  by  counting  letters, 
reading  the  result  of  polls,  and  trying  to  make  its  decisions  con- 
form to  the  winds  of  opinion.  The  people  can  speak  to  Congress 
about  what  they  want  accomplished.  As  to  how  it  Is  to  be  accom- 
plished. Congress  seeks  to  Incite  pressure  which  prevents  the  Con- 
gressmen from  using  their  Judgment;  that  bloc  Is  violating  the 
spirit  of  representative  government. 

Much  is  at  stake  In  this  debate.  Not  least  among  these  things 
is  whether  representative  government  is  to  prove  Itself  equal  to 
the  great  task  which  has  to  be  done.  If  the  debate  is  protracted 
into  a  filibuster.  If  It  ceases  to  be  honest  deliberation  and  becomes 
a  contest  in  the  incitement  of  popiilar  emotion  and  the  encourage- 
ment of  pressure  groups,  then  whatever  the  final  outcome,  the 
country  will  suffer.  It  will  suffer  because  it  will  have  to  face  the 
grave  perils  that  lie  ahead  without  a  government  that  can  be  relied 
upon,  without  leadership  that  It  can  confidently  trust,  without 
the  unity  that  is  the  one  final,  sure  guaranty  of  its  security. 
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That  must  not  happen.  It  will  not  happen  If  Concreps  will 
debate  the  meafuro  bflcre  it.  decide  the  isriue  when  every  responsi- 
ble legislatcr  has  had  his  say.  and  ih -n  remain  cont'.nually  en 
guard  to  deal  with  th.'  effects  cf  its  measure,  and  with  develop- 
ments that  cannot  now  be  foreseen. 


America's  Destiny 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  GWYNNE 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1929 


SERMON  BY  THE  REVEREND  C.  J.  GUNNELL.  B.  D. 


Mr.  GWYNNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  sermon  de- 
Lvercd  at  Christ  Episcopal  Church,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  on  Sun- 
day, September  10,  1939,  by  the  rector  of  the  church,  the 
Reverend  C.  J.  Gunnell.  a  veteran  cf  the  World  War  and 
chaplain  of  Becker-Chapman  Post  of  the  American  Legion. 
The  sermon,  based  on  the  text  "The  Twilight  That  I  Desired 
Hath  Been  Turned  Into  Trembling,"  Isaiah  21:4.  is  a  splen- 
did statement  of  the  duty  of  America  m  the  present  European 
conflict: 

The  twilight  time  In  Babylon  of  old  was  a  time  of  refreshment 
and  ease.  The  hour.s  after  sunset  were  the  valued  hours  of  the 
day.  All  day  long  the  sun  would  beat  pitilessly  upon  the  streets 
a:;d  buildings  of  the  city.  Ail  day  long  the  ccntiau.il  glaie  uf  the 
vivid  .-unshiiie  would  blind  the  eyes;  in  the  evening  the  Inhabitants 
cf  Babylon,  wearied  by  the  sun  glare,  would  welcome  the  time  of 
twilight,  when  m  the  coolness  they  could  rest  and  refresh  Lhtm- 
selves. 

The  t\\ilight  hours  in  Babylon  were  the  coveted  hours  of  the  day. 
However,  in  a  time  of  siege  the  twilight  hours  becam.c  hours  of 
dread.  It  was  then  that  the  hated  enemies  of  Babylon,  the  war- 
riors of  Elam  and  Media,  could  make  their  death-dealing  attacks 
under  cover  of  the  deep,  dark  shadows  and  the  vague  half  light  of 
twilight  time.  The  prized  twilight  time  could  easily  be  turned  into 
horror  and  trembling. 

So  many  of  us  today  in  America,  after  observing  the  rush  of  th-^ 
mad  events  in  Europe  of  the  past  few  days,  can  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  inhabftants  of  old  Babylon;  "The  twilight  that  I 
desired  hath  been  turned  into  Uembhng."  We  doubt  if  there  ever 
has  been  a  time  such  as  this — a  time  when  men  and  women  every- 
where have  been  so  eager  for  the  solution  of  the  problems  which  are 
causing  uncertainty  amid^^t  world-wide  distress.  All  of  us  these 
days  seem  bent  upon  the  search  for  counsel  which  shall  in  wisdom 
guide  us  through  these  perilous  days. 

The  twilight  has  descended  upon  us — a  twilight  of  Indecision — a 
state  of  blurred  vision  when  we  halt  between  two  opinions.  When 
we  know  not  which  path  to  take  and  we  become  the  easy  prey  of 
every  fcarmcnger;  when  the  multitudinous  voices  of  the  propa- 
gandists cause  us  to  tremble;  decisions  are  hard  to  make  simply 
ber.-^use  the  issues  are  not  clear. 

The  twilight  has  been  turned  into  trembling.  My  friends,  this 
is  particularly  true  in  regard  to  our  national  policies.  We  are 
undecided  what  to  do.  Decisions  are  hard  to  make.  The  Issues 
are  so  confused.  What  shall  our  national  course  be?  Where  are 
the  safe  channels  between  the  sharp  rocks  and  the  treacht-rous 
shoals  through  which  may  be  guided  the  old  ship  of  state?  Tht-se 
are  the  qviestlons  which  confront  us,  and  we  know  not  what  to  do. 
The  twilight  is  so  hazy  and  is  full  of  trembling. 

May  I  sav  that  through  the  twilight  gleams  the  true  clear  light 
wh'ch  has'ctiided  u.s  through  the  years  and  will  g\ilde  us  n"w? 
Allow  me  to  say  there  is  only  one  true  course  to  take  and  the 
ls.sues  arc  q\ilte  clear.  Tlie  time  has  come  when  we  who  call  ovir- 
sclves  Americans  should  strive  to  ascertain  America's  true  destiny 
In  the  world  of  nations.  Shall  we  again  be  disobedient  to  the 
heavenly  vision?  Shall  we  once  more  "entangle  ourselves  in  foreign 
alliances"?  Shall  we  again  retard  our  national  progress  by  clouding 
our  path  with  the  fogs  of  Old  World  hatreds  and  anlmoslMe«? 

Has  America  a  destiny  in  the  world?  What  is  her  mission  and 
her  destiny? 

M-^"  I  P?k  you  to  bear  with  me  a  few  minutes  while  by  way  of 
lllustr:>.tlon  I  recount  an  experience  which  was  recently  mine.  Two 
years  ago,  together  with  a  few  hundred  Legionnaires.  I  Journeyed 
through  the  battlefields  of  France.  We  viewed  the  fields  of  white 
crosses  in  the  awful  valley  of  the  Meuse  Argonne.  We  stood  in  awed 
silence  In  the  shell-pocked  fields  and  valleys  adjacent  to  the  city  of 
Verdun.  We  saw  the  ravishing  work  that  explosives  and  the  fire  of 
big  guns  cotild  do  to  forest,  bluff,  and  field.    One  evening,  returning 


from  Montfaucon  to  Verdun,  we  Journeyed  through  the  mo«:t  tfT- 
r.bie  valley  in  tlie  wurid  the  Riivin  de  la  Mori.  vi>e  va.l.y  ot  d.  .iih. 
In  th's  valley.  It  s.s  than  10  milts  lomr.  over  1,000  000  men  were  kl;lfd 
durln:^  the  Great  War.  Hcr^  In  thi>;  valley  Old  World  hatreds  and 
Old  World  Jealousies  and  animoslTies  had  slam  more  than  a  million 
of  the  flower  of  humanity.  As  we  journeyed  through  this  valley,  uur 
thougliLs  \\ere  noi:  of  this  valk-y  of  de.ith  but  of  nnoth^r  valley  close 
to  the  village  of  B..thlrhem.  in  the  Judcan  hills,  when  on  another 
nir;ht  Gnd  pave  a  m!^<i!r'age  of  peace  ii  the  world  "  h- n  .'-♦•.rtled 
£hepherd.s  heard  the  eng"lic  message  fcr  which  a  troul;!cd  world  had 
long  been  wi.itait;  A  n.erpai'e  wlurh  wou'.d  guide  men  in  tl-.e  v.ay  of 
pf  ai  e.  To  wondtring  sheplurds  m  a  quiet  vulhy  in  the  hil'.^  near 
Bethlehem  came  God's  message  for  humanity,  "Peace  on  earth  to 
mm  of  good  will  '  The  Heavenly  Father's  guaranty  of  peace  if  only 
men  would  pracfce  good  will. 

Here  near  the  fortrerr  of  Verdun  in  this  valley  of  death  was  man's 
an.^wer  to  God's  message  of  peace  to  men  cf  good  v. 11  vnr.'xr  was 
the  ansv.'er?  V.'rit'en  here  in  the  valley  of  death  with  the  blcKJd  nf 
a  mil:  ion  m°n  w.\s  the  awful  answer.  War  through  ill  will.  Death 
through  hatred,  malice,  and  greed. 

Returning  to  Ve-dun,  we  saw  the  preparations  being  made  for 
another  great  conflict — a  conflict  which  even  now  rages.  Once  araln 
the  choice  flower  of  the  manhood  of  Europe  Is  being  offered  as  a 
sacrifice  to  the  fanged  Jaws  of  the  molech  of  war,  a  tragedy  beyond 
words  to  describe. 

Sev(  ral  days  lat-r  we  found  ourselves  viewing  through  our  tears 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  and  the  beloved  shore  line  of  America.  After 
our  Journey  through  the  battlefields  of  France,  we  faced  America 
as  pilgrim.? — pilgrims  who  viewed  a  new  land:  A  land  where  men 
of  various  races  and  faiths  could  live  together  in  freedom  and 
friend'^hlp  Briton  and  German.  Jew  and  gentile,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  were  living  together  in  this  land  In  peace  and 
friendship  as  brothers. 

Is  th'-re  another  land  in  this  wide  world  where  men  of  all  races 
and  creeds  are  living  together  as  brothers? 

Surely  Almighty  God  hius  reserved  America  for  a  divine  purpose. 
Her  d^^tiny  is  a  glorious  and  an  enviable  one.  After  thl.s  pre^^nt 
conflict  Is  over,  this  war  which  is  now  kno^^Ti  as  the  second  World 
War,  one  nation  will  have  to  guide  the  nations  into  the  way  of 
peace.  Dare  we  proclaim  that  God  has  reserved  fcr  America  the 
divine  privilege  of  leading  the  nations  into  the  way  of  ptace  and 
establishing  among  men  the  old  landmarks  of  democracy? 

Is  there  another  nation  capable  of  doing  thLs?  Not  one.  If  this 
Is  Am'Tica's  destiny,  dare  we  prostitute  our  forces  by  belling  our 
birthright  for  an  uncertain  mess  of  pottage''  Dare  we  in  the  face 
of  ou;-  mis-^ion  Join  with  Europe's  perennial  hatreds  and  Jealeusies? 
The  social  and  economic  problems  following  In  the  v.-ake  of  this 
second  World  War  will  undoubtedly  be  much  more  difficult  to 
solve  than  those  of  the  first  World  'War.  Twenty  years  or  more  is 
too  short  a  breathing  space  between  wars,  and  many  problem.s 
which  have  arisen  as  the  result  of  the  last  war  still  clamor  for 
solution.  Let  us  not  allow  the  propaganda  now  beinr  issu-d  In 
America  to  stir  us  to  hatred.  Rather  let  us  listen  for  the  still  small 
voice  of  God.  the  only  voice  capable  of  guiding  us  on  the  same 
paths  of  peace. 

What.  then,  shall  we  do?  Let  us  keep  our  heads  clear,  our  hearts 
tender,  and  our  knees  bended  in  prayer.  We  will  need  clear  heads 
and  tender  hearts  in  the  days  that  are  to  come.  We  will  need  to 
pray  more  fervently  that  God  may  keep  us  cool  and  sane.  There 
Is  a  light  to  lighten  the  national  path — the  bright,  unfailing  light 
of  God.  the  true  light  of  the  world. 

After  all  is  said  and  done,  national  greatne.ss  does  not  nece.s,sarily 
depend  upon  the  extent  of  territory  over  which  its  auMiority  spreads, 
but  is  found  in  the  character  of  Its  policies.  The  two  gre:;t<'st 
nations  of  antiquity  insofar  as  their  subsequent  infiu-  iice  uj'on 
human  affairs  is  concerned  were  the  Greeks  and  th"  Hebrews. 
Greece  and  the  Holy  Land  were  small  countries.  Both  of  the.se 
peoples  had  a  national  vision.  Greece's  vision  was  that  of  an  ideal 
state,  and  the  Jews'  vision  that  of  a  righteous  state.  The  world  is 
richer  bt>cause  these  two  nations  strove  to  be  true  to  their  visions. 
God  has  had  a  hand  in  molding  the  vision  and  destiny  of  'his 
Nation.  This  Nation  wr^s  not  brought  Into  being  by  a  haphazard 
set  of  fortuitous  circumstances,  nor  was  It  by  chance  that  our  tore- 
fathers  were  guided  to  these  shores  to  found  here  a  nation  "ccn- 
ceiVLc!  in  liberty"  It  was  net  merely  by  chance  that  the  n-'to 
emblazoned  on  the  national  standard  bt^ars  the  sacred  words  "In  God 
we  tru.'^t."  By  faith  in  God  and  the  brotherhood  if  mnn  thi«  N!<t:on 
has  survived  when  other  nations  have  failed.  America  has  a  ^^lo- 
rious  and  a  privileged  destiny.  For  does  she  not  stand  as  a  mndel 
today  for  all  the  world  to  note  that  it  is  possible  for  men  of  \arying 
creeds  and  nationalities  to  live  together  under  God  as  brothers? 
Tills  Is  her  divine  destiny.  Is  the  twilight  so  dim  or  our  hearts  so 
fettered  with  fear  that  we  fail  to  see  the  clear  light  burning  m  the 
eastern  sky? 

Are  the  clamorous  voices  of  the  world  so  loud  or  are  ovir  ears  so 
deaf  that  we  hear  not  the  voice  of  God  declaring.  "This  is  the  way; 
walk  ye  In  it  "?  Do  the  forces  of  hatred  cause  us  to  fear?  Then  the 
force  of  love  must  dispel  the  force  of  hatred. 

Th.rough  the  darkness  gleams  the  light  which  can  illuminate  this 
dark  world — a  light  which  points  the  way.  The  forces  which  have 
bound  together  the  various  pjeoples  and  creeds  into  one  great 
nation  are  the  forces  which  will  keep  this  Nation  strong.  They  are 
the  forces  which  will  redeem  the  world — the  two  great  essentials 
of  democracy,  love  uad  brotherhood. 
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America's  destiny  is  a  divine  drstlnv  to  point  the  world  to  these 
two  ereat  essentials  and  save  the  world  from  self-destruction. 

Surely  America's  de'tmy  Is  a  glorious  one:  "To  heal  the  broken- 
hearted, to  preach  deliverance  to  the  captives,  and  recovering  cf 
sight  to  the  blind:  to  .set  at  liberty  them  that  are  bruised";  to 
create  among  nations  the  will  and  tlie  way  to  universal  peace. 


Who  Opposes  Neutrality? 


^     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OK   M!CHIG.\N 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  here  in  Washington  the 
thinking  is  so  muddled,  so  confused,  that  it  is  like  a  ray  of 
sunshine  on  a  muggy  day  to  pick  up  any  one  of  many  dailies 
cr  ■^^•eeklies  that  are  published  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Michigan,  and  read  an  editorial  reflecting  the 
views  of  the  folks  back  home  and  disclosing  that  they  are  not 
fcolfd  by  the  phrase  makers,  the  flag  wavers,  the  legalistic 
lingo  of  the  folks  here  in  Wa^shington. 

As  an  example  of  this  sane,  clear,  straight  thinking  let  me 
quote  the  editorial  written  by  Mark  P.  Haines  and  published 
in  the  Sturgis  Daily  Journal  of  September  16,  1939.  That 
editorial  is  as  follows: 

WHO    OPPOSES    NEtTTRALrrT? 

Senator  BoR.fH  In  his  radio  address  Thursday  night  declared  flatly 
that  the  President's  plan  to  repeal  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  E^iiropean  powers  that  are  able  to  come  and  get 
them  and  pay  for  them  in  cash  "will  unquestionably  constitute 
intervention  in  the  present  conflict  In  EXirope:  that  laws  and  stat- 
utes and  proclamations  are  not  and  will  not  be  sufficient  to  main- 
tain successfully  a  policy  of  neutrality.  Only  the  united  will  of  the 
people  can  accomplish  this  difficult  tark." 

No  one  doubts  that  there  are  powerful  Influences  at  work  In  this 
country  and  other  neutral  nations  to  make  this  another  world  war. 
Greatest  of  these  is  the  international  armament  industry,  a  busi- 
ness that  depends  for  its  profits  upon  bigger  and  better  wars.  Evi- 
dence Is  not  lacking  that  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe  was 
Instigated  by  armament  flrms  that  know  no  nationality  and  admit 
responsibility  neither  to  man  nor  God. 

Pierre  Van  Paassen.  noted  foreign  correspondent.  In  his  recent 
book.  Days  of  Our  Years,  describes  in  graphic  and  convincing  fash- 
ion how  the  infant  Nazi  party  of  Adolph  Hitler  was  sponsored  by 
French.  German.  Czechoslovakian.  and  British  armament  manu- 
facturers. Answering  his  own  question,  "Why  should  Hitler  have 
received  French,  Czechoslovakia!!,  and  British  money?"  Van  Paassen 
says: 

The  answer  Is  simple.  One  needed  but  read  the  Fuehrer's  book, 
Mein  Kampf.  In  that  document  the  upstart  party  leader,  with 
.scarcely  10.000  followers  at  the  time  he  wrote  the  book,  announced 
that  his  first  task  upon  attaining  power  would  be  to  rearm  the 
Reich.  Did  not  such  a  man  deserve  international  sympathy  and 
support?  Armament  factories  all  over  the  Continent  were  stand- 
ing idle,  dividends  were  sinking,  stock  quotations  going  lower  and 
Lower.  And  not  a  cloud  on  the  horizon  to  give  the  deadly  arma- 
ment Industry  a  little  .spurt,  no  danger  anywhere  to  warrant  the 
manufacture  of  a  single  gun.  Would  it  not  bo  a  godsend  If  Hitler 
could  come  to  power  and  make  Germany  dangerous  once  more? 
Wouldn't  that  be  sufficient  excuse  to  kill  all  this  nonsense  In  Geneva 
about  world  peace  and  disarmament?  Once  Germany  started  to  re- 
arm, all  could  follow  suit.  For  the  primary  condition  of  a  general 
armament  campaign  is  the  rearmament  of  only  one  powerful  state. 
With  Germany  on  the  way  'the  tragic  and  ridiculous  spectacle'  (as 
Fran(;'ois  Delaisi  called  it  once)  cf  nations  arming  because  they  were 
afraid,  and  afraid  because  they  were  arming,  could  start  all  over 
again."  The  writer  adds:  "The  French  metal  Industry  agreed  to 
the  rearmament  of  Germany  as  early  as  1925,  as  being  the  only 
condition  for  the  stimulation  of  the  inner  French  market." 

Appalling  as  the  thought  may  be.  dors  anyone  doubt  that  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  of  guns,  explosives,  airplanes,  and  other  war 
supplies  would  be  in  a  position  to  realize  huge  profits  If  the  Presi- 
dent has  his  way  and  the  arms  embargo  is  repealed? 

In  view  of  the  International  ramifications  of  the  armament 
monopoly,  it  Is  not  Inconceivable  that  American  boys,  If  they  are 
araln  sent  to  fight  Europe's  wars,  will  be  shot  and  killed  with  guns 
and  bullets  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  happened  in 
the  recent  Spanish  war,  where  it  was  disclosed  that  German  and 
Italian  manufacturers  of  war  supplies  had  been  selling  guns,  tanks, 
and  munitions  to  both  sides  In  the  civil  confilct.  although  Italian 
and  German  troops  were  fighting  with  Franco  s  forces  against  the 
Loyalists. 

In  court  procedure  In  this  country  a  man  who  proctires  and  sells 
a  gun  to  another  man  knowing  that  he  intends  to  use  it  to  commit 


a  murder  becomes  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  and.  if  convicted, 
is  liable  to  drastic  penalties.  WTiat  is  true  of  the  Individual  is  true 
of  nations.  If  the  United  States  "undertakes  to  sell  guns  and  war 
materials  to  European  nations  it  becomes  an  accessory  both  during 
and  after  the  fact  of  mass  murder. 

Of  course,  war  will  stimulate  certain  types  of  business  In  this 
country.  It  will  improve  business  in  the  same  way  that  an  earth- 
quake does,  by  making  It  necessary  to  rebuild  a  devastated  city, 
with  this  important  difference — an  earthquake  is  an  act  of  God.  a 
war  Is  an  act  of  men  gone  mad. 

Newspaper  dispatches  from  Washington  state  that  the  prospects 
for  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  have  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  upturn  In  business  since  war  was  declared.  If  this  Is  true,  and 
it  probably  is,  we'll  be  fighting  and  dying  shortly  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  the  munitions  makers.  Then,  Indeed,  we  will  have  a  world 
that  will  be  an  "Idiot's  Delight." 

So  far  as  I  can  see,  there  is  no  reason  whatever  why  this 
country  should  engage  in  the  present  war.  If  this  is  still  a 
government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  there  is  no  reason 
why  people  throughtout  the  country  should  accept  the  dictum 
of  our  American  internationalists  that  war  is  inevitable. 

Senators  and  Congressmen  are  still  your  representatives.- 
They  are  yet  where  you  can  get  at  them.  It  is  within  the 
power  of  the  people  to  call  upon  them  to  keep  us  out  of  this 
war  and  to  tell  them,  in  no  unmistakable  terms,  that  if  they 
permit  us  to  be  drawn  into  it,  you,  the  people,  will  see  to  It 
that  they  stay  at  home  after  the  next  election  rolls  around. 
Let  those  Representatives  and  Senators  who  oppose  your 
views  know  what  it  is  that  you  want,  for,  after  all,  they  are 
your  servants. 


This  Country  Must  Maintain  Strict  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF  IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 

Mr.  WHITE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit  that  the 
Government  of  our  country  is  facing  a  great  crisis;  that  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  been  called  to  the  Capital  to 
consider  our  national  policy  and  the  course  that  the  people 
of  this  country  shall  follow  in  dealing  with  the  great  nations 
now  at  war — a  war  in  which  the  fate  of  civilization  is  at  stake. 
The  form  of  our  future  Government  may  depend  upon  the 
course  that  we  decide  upon  at  this  session  of  Congress. 

In  making  this  momentous  decision  let  us  follow  the  pre- 
cepts and  examples  of  our  first  President,  who  guided  our 
Grovernment  through  the  perilous  times  of  the  first  years  of 
its  existence,  when  our  small  Nation  was  surrounded  on  every 
side  by  the  territory  of  foreign  countries — the  British  in  Can- 
ada to  the  north,  the  Spanish  in  Florida  to  the  south,  and 
French  in  Louisiana  to  the  west. 

President  Washington  firmly  established  the  principle  of 
neutrality  as  laid  down  in  his  proclamation: 

A    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  it  appears  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  Austria, 
Prussia,  Sardinia,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  Netherlands,  of  the 
one  part,  and  Prance  en  the  other,  and  the  duty  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  require  that  they  should  with  sincerity  and  good 
faith  adopt  and  pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  toward  the 
belligerent  powers: 

I  have  therefore  thought  fit,  by  these  presents,  to  declare  the 
disposition  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the  conduct  aforesaid 
toward  those  powers,  respectively;  and  to  exhort  and  warn  the 
citissens  of  the  United  States  carefully  to  avoid  all  acts  and  pro- 
ceedings whatsoever  which  may  in  any  manner  tend  to  contravene 
such  disposition. 

And  I  do  hereby  also  make  known  that  whosoever  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States  shall  render  himself  liable  to  punishment  or 
forfeiture  under  the  law  of  nations  by  committing,  aiding,  or 
abetting  hostilities  against  any  of  the  said  powers,  or  by  carrying 
to  any  of  them  those  articles  which  are  deemed  contraband  by  the 
modem  usage  of  nations,  will  not  receive  the  protection  of  the 
United  States  against  such  punishment  or  forfeiture;  and,  further, 
that  I  have  given  instiiictlons  to  those  officers,  to  whom  It  belongs, 
to  cause  prosecutions  to  be  instituted  against  all  persons  who  shall, 
within  the  cognizance  of  the  courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the 
law  of  nations,  with  respect  to  the  powers  at  war,  or  any  oT  them. 
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In  testimony  whereof  I  have  caused  the  seal  of  the  United  Stat-s 

of  America  to 'be  a.Tixed  to  these  pr.  senis  and  sit;ned  the  same  With 

my  hand      Done  at  the  cltv  of  Philadelphia,  the  22d  day  of  April 

1793.  and  of  the  independence  of  the  U.att-d  States  of  America  the 

seventeenth. 

G.  Washington. 

Oiu-  country  in  following  the  principles  wisely  established  by 
our  first  President,  George  Washington,  and  the  great  doctrine 
promulgated  by  President  Monroe,  has  kept  this  Nation  free 
from  foreign  entanglements,  and  can  be  credited  in  a  large 
measure  to  the  preeminent  place  our  country  has  attained 
among  the  world  powers. 

Let  us  strictly  adhere  to  the  principles  of  neutrality,  that  we 
may  preserve  for  ourselves  and  our  children  the  blessings  of 
liberty,  security,  and  happiness,  the  safeguard  of  good  govern- 
ment, 

America  Must  Stay  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  CALIFORNIA 

TN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of 
America  are  demanding  of  their  Representatives  in  Congress- 
to  keep  them  out  of  war.    That  is  the  primary  job  of  this 
special  session  and  of  all  subsequent  sessions  until  this  war 
is  over. 

But  we  cannot  just  fold  our  hands  and  say,  "We  are  going 
to  stay  out  of  war."  If  we  try  that,  the  devil  of  propaganda  is 
certain  to  find  some  work  for  our  idle  hands  to  do.  What  is 
necf^ssary  is,  first  full  understanding  of  all  factors  in  this  sit- 
uation both  on  the  part  of  Congress  and  on  the  part  of  the 
people;  and  second,  a  dynamic  program  of  active  work  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  for  the  strengthening  and  per- 
fecting of  our  democracy  and  the  economic  situation  of  our 
people  here  at  home. 

America's  job  is  to  have  something  in  the  way  of  real  salva- 
tion to  offer  to  a  war-torn  world.  America's  job  is  to  keep 
alive  the  faith  that  God's  laws  still  operate  even  in  this 
darkened  world. 

LEST   WE    FORGET 

It  is  important  to  remember  our  mistakes.  Twenty-two 
short  years  ago  Americans  were  making  huge  profits  out  of  a 
European  war.  Our  soldiers  were  following  our  goods  and 
products  across  the  ocean,  many  of  them  never  to  come  back. 
Twenty-one  short  years  ago  that  war  ended  and  America 
woke  up,  too  late,  to  find  that  she  had  fought  a  war  which  did 
not  end  war,  or  save  democracy,  or  even  create  a  lasting  peace, 
but  which  ended  in  a  treaty  that  was  to  sow  the  seeds  of 
another  war  and  of  new  dictatorships.  Shortly  after  the 
v,ar — in  May  1920,  to  be  exact — the  financial  interests  which 
during  the  war  had  strengthened  their  hold  on  our  economic 
life  deliberately  created  a  monetary  deflation  which  brought 
unemployment  to  millions  and  disaster  to  American  farmers. 
The  people  had  lost  their  jobs,  their  incomes,  their  sons.  But 
war  profits  had  made  some  of  our  biggest  corporations  larger 
and  more  powerful  than  ever,  and  the  money  lenders  had 
profited  by  creating  the  money  with  which  the  Nation  fought 
the  war.  So  we  had  two  kinds  of  war  profiteering.  The  one, 
which  most  people  knew  about  but  which  was  never  effectively 
checked,  resulted  from  profiteering  at  the  expense  of  Ameri- 
can consumers  as  well  as  from  the  sale  of  war  material  at 
exorbitant  prices.  The  other,  which  most  people  did  not  know 
about  or  understand,  resulted  from  the  Nation  borrowing  its 
own  credit  from  the  private  banks.  The  defiation  of  1920, 
deliberately  created  by  the  banker-controlled  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  gave  the  holders  of  Government  bonds — and,  indeed, 
all  creditors — a  very  substantial  increase  in  the  buying  power 
of  the  interest  and  principal  they  collected;  this  at  a  time 
when  the  rest  of  the  Nation  was  being  plunged  into  a  depres- 


sion from  which  agriculture,  at  least,  has  never  really 
lecovered. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  war  also  pave  us  the  ba.sib  en  which  the 
financial  excesses  of  the  twenties  could  dtvelop.  It  brought 
an  unhealthy  flood  of  gold  to  America  and  p-omotcd  the 
stupendous  fending  spree  of  our  flnancial  oligarchy,  which 
caused  the  stock-market  boom  and  ended  up  in  the  cra^h  of 
1929.  It  al.-o  brought  about  the  collapse  of  the  international 
gold-standard  system,  which  pulled  the  whole  world  into  the 
mire  of  depression  after  it. 

These  are  things  to  remember.  They  are  nDt  things  to 
repeat. 

DEPRESSION,   THE   PEAL   CAt'SE   OF   WAR 

And  now  there  is  this  new  war.  already  called  the  second 
world  war.  One  cause  of  it  undoubtedly  is  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles,  which  was  not  really  a  treaty  of  pea(  e  but  one  of 
revenge,  though  it  was  probably  no  whit  wors?  than  what 
Germany  would  have  imposed  had  she  been  victorious.  But 
anyone  who  followed  post-war  developments  in  Europe  was 
compelled  to  see  that  a  revision  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles 
was  inevitable:  that  it  would  have  come  even  without  Hitler; 
that  the  British  and  French  were  gradually  realizing  the 
stupidity  of  their  policy  of  trying  to  keep  a  great  and  intel- 
ligent people  in  perennial  subjection. 

Many  people  are  blaming  Hitlerism  for  this  var.  But  just 
to  the  extent  that  they  are  correct  in  this,  to  that  same  extent 
the  depression  which  made  Hitler  possible  in  Germany  must 
be  regarded  as  a  still  more  fundamental  cau;  e.  For  it  is 
necessary  to  remember  that  Hitler's  rise  did  not  really  begin 
until  German  trade  had  been  destroyed  by  dfflation;  until 
her  flnancial  system  was  paralyzed  by  the  sudden  stoppage 
of  foreign  lending  and  the  flight  of  capital  from  Germany; 
until  her  dom.estic  economic  life  was  wastinu'  away,  with 
7.000.000  people — one-third  of  all  Germany's  workers — un- 
employed. Depression  and  unemployment,  confusion  and 
insecurity,  plus  the  persistent  deflationary  policy  of  the  Gov- 
ernm.ent,  thus  primarily  produced  Hitler's  dirtatorsliip,  as 
they  produced  dictatorships  in  several  otl.er  European 
nations. 

It  is  important  that  the  American  people  keep  constantly 
before  their  eyes  the  grim  picture  of  econom.i:  distre.^s  and 
depression  as  the  basic  causes  of  Hitlerism  and  )f  other  forms 
of  dictatorship.  Every  democracy,  our  own  included,  will 
run  the  risk  of  the  loss  of  liberty  just  so  long  as  they  refuse 
to  solve  their  economic  problems.  It  is  evide  illy  ridiculous 
to  assume  that  military  defeat  of  Hitlerism  will  in  it.self  ac- 
complish this  solution.  It  is  equally  c<'rtain  that  any  nation 
which  is  at  war  must  suspend  all  so(  ial  and  e  onomic  procr- 
ress,  and  many  elements  of  democracy  itself,  lor  the  war's 
duration.  It  therefore  becomes  the  primary  duty  of  Amer- 
ican ingenuity  and  insight  to  solve  those  problems  and  make 
democracy  the  dynamic  force  which  it  ouf;ht  to  be.  If  we 
succeed  in  this  task,  we  may  yet  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy.    But  we  can  do  it  only  if  we  stay  out  of  the  war. 

DICTATORSHIP.    DEMOCRACT.    AND    THI    ECONOMIC     PROBLEM 

Irrespective  of  who  wins  this  war,  the  gold-stindard  finance 
capitalism  which  ruled  economic  life  prior  to  1 329  will  almost 
certainly  be  destroyed  by  it.  Some  substitute  will  have  to 
be  found  for  the  economic  practices  whereby  an  interna- 
tional financial  oligarchy  substantially  controlled  the  fate  of 
civilized  nations  by  means  of  a  gold-standard  monetary  sys- 
tem down  to  the  time  of  the  great  depressioa.  Two  alter- 
natives are  possible.  Either  this  substitute  "vill  be  worked 
out  by  democratic  method  and  within  democratic  institu- 
tions or  else  it  will  be  done  by  dictatorship  and  attended  by 
the  loss  of  liberty.  Germany  under  Hitler  has  instituted  a 
new  economic  order  based  upon  complete  regimentation,  the 
rigid  contrcl  of  production,  consumption,  prices,  and  wages. 
Germany  has  thrown  overboard  all  pretense  of  being  ortho- 
dox in  monetary  matters  and  has  attempted  to  provide  an 
increase  in  the  volume  of  the  means  of  payment  which  would 
be  commensurate  with  the  increase  in  production.  The  fact, 
however,  that  she  has  not  yet  broken  with  the  tradition  of 
borrowing  the  nation's  money  into  circulation  necessarily 
means    that    she    has    thus    been    increasing    her    national 
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debt  at  a  very  rapid  rate.  Current  changes  in  Germany's 
financial  system  should  be  given  the  closest  study. 

In  all  fairness  it  should  be  said  that  Germany,  as  did  Russia 
before  her,  has  apparently  succeeded  in  putting  all  of  her 
human  and  material  resources  to  work  in  full  production. 
The  essential  thing  which  Americans  should  not  overlook, 
however,  is  that  the  success  of  Germany  in  bringing  this 
about  has  not  been  due  to  the  regimentation  of  her  people's 
lives  and  economic  activities,  but  to  the  simple  fact  that  she 
has  been  regularly  and  boldly  injecting  new  buying  power 
into  the  purchasing-power  stream  to  finance  Government 
orders  for  rearmament  and  public  works.  It  is  also  essential 
to  realize  that  the  volume  of  outstanding  money  was  rigidly 
controlled  by  an  ingenious  system  of  forced  loans,  taxation, 
and  the  virtual  prohibition  of  private  investment.  Insofar  as 
Germany's  "full  production"  has  been  based  on  a  vast  in- 
crease in  armament,  it  is  essential  to  point  out  that  it  could 
not  result  in  an  increased  real  income  for  the  people,  and 
that,  barring  some  miraculous  intervention,  war  would,  on  the 
contrary,  become  inevitable. 

This  is  not  the  way  the  democracies  should  try  to  solve 
their  problems,  though  it  contains  a  great  lesson.  Of  course, 
the  British  and  French  are  now  forced  to  institute  quasi- 
dictatorial  governments  of  their  own  and  to  put  every  ounce 
of  their  strength  into  the  production  of  war  goods.  But  evi- 
dently the  substitution  of  wartime  dictatorship  is  no  step  at 
all  toward  working  out  this  economic  problem  in  a  democratic 
way.  The  big  lesson  of  the  German  experience  remains, 
however,  that  the  more  men,  machines,  and  natural  resources 
are  put  to  work,  the  stronger  a  nation  becomes.  We  have  not 
yet  practically  recognized  this  simple,  fundamental  truth. 
For  we  are  still  deliberately  weakening  our  system  of  democ- 
racy by  permitting  millions  of  our  people  and  a  large  propor- 
tion of  our  material  resources  to  remain  idle.  This  is  the 
challenge  to  America  of  these  trying  times:  To  put  our  unem- 
ployed to  work  producing  goods  and  services  which  will  raise 
the  living  standards  of  our  people,  and  to  do  this  without 
surrendering  any  of  the  fundamental  liberties  guaranteed  by 
our  Constitution. 

If  we  can  meet  this  challenge,  we  will  be  able  to  show  the 
world  the  road  to  real  prosperity  and  lasting  peace.  It  is 
certain  that  we  will  fail  to  meet  this  challenge  unless  we 
remedy  one  of  the  basic  obstacles  which  now  stands  in  the 
way  of  the  full  use  of  our  productive  capacity.  I  refer  to  our 
faulty  monetary  and  credit  system,  which  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  this  Nation  to  have  in  circulation  the  volume  of 
money  necessary  to  balance  the  full  production  of  goods, 
unless  either  the  people  or  the  Government  borrows  this 
money  into  circulation  in  the  form  of  private  bank  credit 
and  pays  the  banks  interest  for  their  costless  creation  of 
that  credit.  There  are  many  other  things  that  need  to  be 
done,  but  assumption  by  the  Congress  of  its  constitutional 
power  to  issue  and  control  the  Nation's  money  is  first  and 
most  important.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  "all  other 
reform  waits  upon  monetary  reform." 

I  think  it  almost  inevitable  that  this  war  will  compel  a 
general  abandonment  of  the  eighteenth  century  practice  of 
having  governments  borrow  their  nation's  money  into  exist- 
ence at  interest  from  private  banks,  thus  building  up  a  bur- 
den of  national  debt  which  can  never  be  discharged.  The 
belligerents  are  even  now,  at  the  beginning  of  this  war,  so 
overburdened  with  government  debt  that  there  seems  little 
doubt  but  that  ultimately  either  inflation  or  repudiation  will 
have  to  be  resorted  to.  There  is  a  better  and  far  sounder 
way.  and  some  nations  have  by  now  begun  to  learn  it  by  bitter 
experience.  They  have  learned  that  they  can  prevent  both 
inflation  and  deflation  by  controlling  the  volume  of  money 
in  circulation.  It  is  absolutely  essential,  however,  that  any 
government  which  assumes  its  basic  economic  responsibility 
and  undertakes  to  control  the  volume  and  maintain  the 
stable  buying  power  of  its  money  must  also  stop  this  foolish 
practice  of  tying  the  volume  of  money  to  the  volume  of  debt. 

The  future  of  human  Uberty  largely  depends,  therefore, 
upon  whether  or  not  some  great  democratic  nation  which  is 


not  at  war  accomplishes  these  fundamental  economic  re- 
forms. Clearly  it  is  America's  duty,  and  I  hope  and  pray 
it  may  be  her  destiny,  to  be  that  nation. 

THE   IMPORTANT    MATTERS 

The  important  things  for  America  in  these  dark  days  are, 
in  my  opinion,  not  the  things  that  are  most  talked  about. 
They  are  instead,  primarily,  to  perfect  here  at  home  the 
pattern  of  a  democracy  triumphant  over  its  problems,  a  de- 
mocracy that  can  distribute  to  its  people  regularly  and  con- 
tinuously the  abundant  products  of  its  factories  and  its  farms, 
a  democracy  that  has  dealt  with  unemplojTnent  more  success- 
fully than  any  dictatorship  has  ever  done,  and,  above  all,  a 
democracy  free  from  the  control  of  international  financial 
power,  able  to  prevent  forever  any  repetition  of  the  flnancial 
crime  of  1920,  and  exercising  once  again  its  basic  sovereign 
right  to  create  and  control  its  own  medium  of  exchange. 

This  is  no  time  to  turn  from  the  needs  of  our  own  people 
and  the  solution  of  our  domestic  problems.  It  is  a  time  instead 
to  work  at  them  with  renewed  energy.  For  our  American 
democracy  must  offer  as  vital  a  challenge  to  a  demoralized 
world  as  possible.  Under  the  stress  of  these  times  when  some 
of  us  are  just  waking  up  to  realize  how  much  American  free- 
dom means  to  us  perhaps  some  long-neglected  things  can 
be  done.  Why,  for  example,  should  we  consider  only  indus- 
trial mobilization  plans  of  the  War  Department  instead  of 
developing  a  program  that  wiU  give  us  full  production  under 
all  conditions?  Can  we  not  see  that  to  plan  for  peace  and 
plenty  will  give  us  the  firmest  possible  basis  for  true  national 
defense? 

In  addition  to  this  one  most  fundamental  matter  there  are 
other  things  that  are  really  more  important  than  the  cur- 
rently much-discussed  question  of  the  arms  embargo.  The 
first  is  a  strengthening  of  the  antiwar  spirit  of  the  American 
people.  This,  I  think,  can  be  accomplished  best  by  developing 
the  fullest  possible  understanding  of  the  causes  of  this  war, 
the  most  careful  skepticism  with  regard  to  foreign  propa- 
ganda of  all  sorts,  and  the  adoption  in  both  thought  and 
action  of  the  traditional  American  foreign  policy  set  forth 
in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  practiced  so  successfully  down  to 
the  time  of  the  Spanish-American  War.  The  second  thing  of 
real  importance  is  the  development  of  a  plan  and  program  for 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  and  a  continuous  putting  forward  of 
this  program  until  this  war  is  ended.  The  third  matter  is  the 
prevention  of  profiteering — particularly  in  the  arms  trade, 
which  will  flourish  if  the  embargo  is  repealed.  This  is  im- 
portant not  only  because  proflt  in  the  arms  trade  is  wrong 
but  also  because  Gtovernment  revenue  will  be  most  important 
in  making  possible  a  program  of  full  employment  now  and 
at  the  time  when  the  war  trade  ceases.  Finally,  we  should 
face  now  the  problem  of  how  foreign  nations  at  war  are  to 
make  payment  for  goods  purchased  from  America.  For  we 
do  not  want  to  repeat  the  experience  of  the  last  war  with 
regard  to  this  matter. 

AN  UNDERSTANDING  OF  THIS  WAR 

There  can  be  no  doubt  about  Mr.  Hitler.  He  has  fright- 
ened every  small  nation  in  eastern  Europe  and  he  has  de- 
stroyed three  of  them  already.  He  has  constantly  threatened 
war  unless  he  could  have  his  way.  He  has  tried  to  subordi- 
nate religion  and  the  individual  conscience  of  people  to  the 
Nazi  state.  But  other  people  are  guilty,  too.  Josef  Stalin 
certainly  is  the  man  more  responsible  than  any  other  for 
bringing  on  this  war  at  the  time  it  came.  Every  attempt  by 
American  Communists  to  apologize  for  his  action  has  been 
ridiculous,  and  it  becomes  daily  more  clear  that  his  sole  aim 
is  to  increase  his  personal  power  and  to  challenge  Hitler's 
supremacy  as  the  world's  best  liquidator  of  helpless  states 
and  minorities.  Britain  and  France,  on  their  part,  have 
clung  to  vast  empires  whose  very  existence  has  been  in  large 
part  the  cause  of  unrest  on  the  part  of  have-not  nations. 
And  America  must  share  to  some  degree  their  guilt  because 
we  decided  the  issue  of  the  last  war  only  to  fail  utterly  in  pre- 
venting the  drafting  of  the  Treaty  of  Versailles  from  which 
sprang  Hitler  and  the  chain  of  circumstances  which  we  face 
today. 
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This  war  is  no  simple  proposition.  Fundamentally,  as  I 
have  said,  it  is  the  result  of  conditions  of  depression  and  need- 
less poverty  impo.=:ed  upon  the  peoples  of  many  nations  by  the 
blindness  and  selfishness  of  their  rulers.  This  war  is  partly 
the  result  of  the  utterly  unscrupulous  dealings  of  the  dictators. 
It  is  partly  the  result  of  the  struggle  of  nations  without 
empires  to  gain  a  share  of  the  gigantic  empires  that  are  held 
tenaciously  in  the  hands  of  Britain  and  France.  And.  finally, 
it  is  partly — but  only  partly — a  struggle  between  democracy 
and  dictatorship.  To  many  of  us  this  last  issue  seems  the 
most  important  one.  But  it  is  vital  to  remember  that  it  is  not 
the  only  one. 

It  is  important  in  these  black  days  to  remind  ourselves  over 
and  ovtr  that  no  nation  is  as  bad  as  the  propaganda  of  its 
enemies  says  it  is  nor  as  good  as  its  own  propaganda  says. 
The  President  has  urged  us  all  to  sift  the  news,  the  radio 
reports,  the  things  we  see  on  the  screen,  and  to  try  to  separate 
the  true  from  the  untrue.  Upon  our  doing  this  with  care  may 
depend  the  peace  of  America. 

WILL   AMERICAN   SYMPATHIES   LEAD   THE   N.ATION  TO   WAR? 

Not  that  there  can  be  any  doub*:  where  America's  natural 
sympathies  lie  in  this  struggle.  We  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  freedom  and  liberty  are  real  things.  We  are  beginning 
to  see  how  easily  they  can  be  destroyed.  We  are  beginning  to 
understand  thar  peace  cannot  be  based  on  conquest  or  treaties 
of  revenge  like  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  but  we  are  beginning 
to  peo  also  that  peace  can  never  be  as  safe  in  the  hands  of 
absolute  rulers  such  as  Hitler  or  Stalin  as  it  is  in  the  hands 
cl  elected  representatives  of  the  people. 

There  Is  no  use  for  anyone  to  tn'  to  hide  the  fact  that  most 
of  the  American  people  breathe  a  sigh  of  relief  when  they  read 
of  French  or  British  successes  and  are,  on  tho  other  hand, 
more  deeply  concerned  and,  therefore,  more  subject  to  the 
effects  of  war  propaganda  whenever  they  hear  that  Hitler  has 
scored  a  victory  over  some  army  half  as  big  and  a  quarter  as 
well  equipped  as  his,  or  that  Stalin  has  thrown  some  4,000.000 
men  into  a  "bold  and  fearless"  attack  on  the  already  defeated 
Polish  Army.  These  feelings  on  the  part  of  the  majority  of 
Americans  are  not  "neutral"  and  there  is  little  use  tr^-ing  to 
say  they  are.  For  this  reason,  among  others,  there  are  people 
who  have  said  all  along  that  America  is  certain  sooner  or 
later  to  get  into  this  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  needs  to  be 
true  at  all.  I  think  we  can  stay  out  of  this  war  if  we  want  to 
badly  enough  and  if  we  will  do  a  little  thinking  along  with  our 
feeling.  In  the  end  the  Nation's  peace  will  depend  not  so 
much  on  laws  of  Congress  as  on  how  stout  the  antiwar 
sentiment  of  the  Nation  really  is. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  vast  majority  of  our  peo- 
ple want  this  country  kept  out  of  war.  The  question  is,  Can 
they  learn  to  make  a  very  sharp  distinction  between  their 
desire  to  see  dictatorship  defeated  and  the  very  different 
question  as  to  whether  America  .should  mix  in  Europe's  con- 
flicts? Upon  our  ability  to  make  that  distinction  probably 
depends  our  chance  of  staying  out  of  war  and  of  being  able  to 
work  unceasingly  for  peace — for  a  jjeace  as  quickly  a^  possible 
and  for  a  peace  that  will  be  on  fair  enough  terms  to  be  lasting. 

For  an  American  to  say  he  is  opposed  to  nazi-communism 
is  to  speak  the  obvious.  But  for  him  to  say  he  is  going  to 
plunge  his  Nation  into  war  is  quite  a  different  thing — espe- 
cially since  all  the  forces  in  this  country  which  might  actually 
want  war  are  the  ones  most  opposed  to  doing  those  things 
which  would  make  our  democracy  an  effective  challenge  to 
Nazi -Communist  dictatorship  throughout  the  world. 

NEUTR-^LITT 

So  far  as  neutrality  is  concerned,  the  simple  truth  is  that 
whatever  is  done  about  the  arms  embargo  will  not  be  really 
neutral.  If  we  leave  the  law  as  it  stands,  we  will  be  favoring 
Germany,  and  if  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  we  will  be 
favoring  Britain  and  France.  The  only  difference  that  I  can 
see  is  one  pointed  out  by  the  President,  namely,  that  by 
keeping  the  law  as  it  stands  oiir  favoring  of  Germany  is  due 
to  conscious  action  on  our  part,  whereas  by  changing  it  the 
advantage  which  will  then  go  to  the  Allies  will  be  due  to  the 


circumstance  that  Britain  and  France  are  sea  powers  and 

Germany  is  not. 

The  people  are  being  seriously  misled,  in  my  opinion,  with 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  arms  embargo.  Millions  of 
them  apparently  believe  that  the  anns  embargo  and  what  is 
done  about  it  is  going  to  determine  whether  or  not  America 
stays  out  of  war.  Some  leaders  are  claiming  that  if  we 
keep  the  arms  embargo  it  will  keep  us  out;  others  are  claim- 
ing that  if  we  lift  it,  it  will  keep  us  out.  I  think  both  of  these 
statements  are  deceptive  exaggerations.  It  is  most  important 
to  remember  that  so  long  as  we  are  shipping  everything  else 
under  the  sun  to  both  neutrals  and  beUigerents  there  is  just 
as  much  likelihood  of  our  having  our  goods  sunk  or  con- 
fiscated or  of  being  involved  in  this  way  as  there  would  be 
if  cannon  and  shells  were  mixed  with  the  wheat  and  the  steel. 
And  it  i."^  evidrntlj-  very  foolish  to  say  that  if  we  lift  the  em- 
bargo and  start  sliipping  arms  to  all  who  can  get  them  we 
will  have  erected  any  barrier  at  all  against  our  drifting  into 
war.  The  question  of  keeping  America  out  of  war  is  going 
to  d:^pend  upon  other  and  more  weighty  thing.s — mostly,  I 
think,  on  the  ability  of  our  people  to  take  a  long-range  view 
of  this  war.  to  remember  all  its  causes  and  all  its  implica- 
tions, and  to  realize  that  our  first  duty,  and  the  only  one 
we  can  certainly  perform,  is  our  duty  to  the  people  and 
democratic  institutions  of  America.  We  can  stay  out  of  war  if 
we  are  constructively  engaged  in  working  for  real  dem.oc- 
racy  at  home  and  real  peace  in  the  world.  We  cannot  stay  out 
if  we  cease  working  for  the  solution  of  our  own  people's  prob- 
lems and  give  way  to  panicky  fear  over  the  possible  conje- 
quences  of  a  Hitler  victory. 

The  real  arguments  on  the  embargo  are  these: 

If  we  do  not  lift  the  embargo  we  will,  by  a  conscious, 
deliberate  action  be  assisting  Hitler  and  Stalin  in  their  busi- 
ness in  Europe.  We  will  be  running  the  risk  of  finding  our- 
selves supplying  Hitler  with  arm.s  by  the  way  of  the  Pacific 
through  a  technically  neutral  Russia  at  the  same  time  that 
we  refuse  to  supply  them  to  Britain  and  France. 

Therefore,  if  the  arms  embargo  is  retained,  it  should  be 
made  to  apply  to  every  nation  in  the  world,  for  otherwise 
the  belligerents  are  certain  to  get  our  arms  from  friendly 
neutrals.  If  our  action  is  to  be  based  on  thoroughgoing  op- 
position to  unquestioned  evils  of  the  arms  trade,  then  we 
ought  to  be  insisting  on  extending  the  embargo  to  the  world 
Instead  of  making  the  unconvincing  argument  that  to  merely 
keep  an  arm.s  embargo  against  belligerents  will  keep  America 
out  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  lift  the  embargo,  the  munitions 
Industry  villi  enjoy  a  boom;  and  unless  proper  laws  are  pa.ssed 
now  to  prevent  it,  a  few  Americans  will  get  jobs  making  mu- 
nitions, and  we  will  be  fooled  into  thinking  the  unemployment 
problem  has  been  solved.  For  this  we  must  necessarily  suffer 
in  the  future,  and  many  groups  of  our  people  will  suffer 
right  now. 

Therefore  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  if  the  arms 
embargo  is  lifted,  the  most  severe  laws  should  be  passed  to 
prevent  profiteering  in  munitions,  and  to  prepare  for  the 
certain  depression  which  will  follow  this  miserable  boom 
period.  I  cannot  understand  why  this  proposal  has  not  been 
advanced  in  every  single  speech  advocating  repeal. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  a  number  of  Members  of  Congress 
are  attempting  by  every  possible  legislative  means  to  accom- 
plish the  drastic  taxation  of  profits  resulting  from  this  war 
trade.  My  own  bill  (H.  R.  7545)  on  this  subject  reads  as 
follows: 

A  bill  to  prevent  profiteering  In  war  munitions 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  there  shall  be  levied,  collected,  and  paid 
an  excess-pronts  tax  equal  to  80  percent  of  all  net  profits  In  excels 
of  the  average  net  profit  realized  In  the  24  months  immediately 
preceding  the  pas.sage  of  this  act  upon  every  person,  partnership, 
association,  company,  or  corporation  engaged  in  the  business  of 
manufacturing,  exporting,  or  dealing  In  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  as  defined  In  the  proclamation  of  the  President 
No.  2349,  of  September  5.  1939.  In  computing  net  profits,  such 
persons,  partnerships,  companies,  associations,  and  corporations 
shall  Include  therein  all  Increased  payments,  whether  In  cash  or 
otherwise,  to  any  person  whose  total  compensation  amounts  to 
♦10.000  per  year  or  more. 
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This  is  only  one  formula  that  might  be  applied,  of  course. 
Others  will  be  suggested;  and  it  does  not  matter  whose  bill 
is  passed  or  how  so  long  as  Congress  stops  now  profiteering 
by  dealers  in  weapons  of  death. 

Last  spring  I  voted  with  a  majority  of  the  House  to  retain 
the  arms  embargo  in  the  neutrality  law.  I  did  so  because  I 
believed  the  munitions  traffic  to  be  wrong.  I  still  believe  that 
as  much  as  I  ever  did.  But  I  must  confess  that  I  was  con- 
siderably worried  to  find  that  the  vote  of  the  House  was 
regarded  as  another  triumph  for  Herr  Hitler,  to  be  added  to 
an  already  very  long  list  of  triumphs. 

And  since  that  time  events  of  the  greatest  magnitude  have 
taken  place,  and  we  face  a  world  situation  shot  through  with 
wrongs.  If  ever  we  were  confronted  with  a  choice  of  the 
lesser  of  two  evils,  that  time  is  now. 

For  unless  we  have  an  assurance  that  adequate  legislation 
will  be  passed  to  prevent  profiteering  in  the  munitions  busi- 
ness and  to  end  the  power  of  international  finance,  we  are 
confronted  with  the  uphappy  choice  of  voting  either  against 
the  embargo  and  for  Mr.  du  Pont,  Mr.  Baruch,  and  Mr. 
Morgan  or  voting  for  the  embargo  and  for  Mr.  Hitler  and 
Mr.  Stalin.  Either  we  must  vote  to  sell  implements  of  death 
or  else  we  must  vote  in  such  a  way  as  to  encourage  those 
forces  in  the  world  which  are  already  best  equipped  with 
such  implements.  It  is  hard,  indeed,  to  say  that  one  way  is 
absolutely  right  and  the  other  absolutely  wrong  under  these 
circumstances.  For  this  reason  I  will  keep  an  open  mind 
until  the  time  my  vote  is  cast  on  this  bill. 

I  feel  it  is  only  fair,  however,  to  let  the  people  know  the 
way  I  am  thinking  on  this  subject. 

For  my  part,  therefore,  I  must  base  my  decision  on  one 
fundamental  purpose  which  I  shall  follow,  and  that  purpose 
Is  to  do  those  hard-headed  and  realistic  things  which  seem 
best  calculated  to  keep  my  country  out  of  war  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  to  work  for  peace  and  to  make  our  democracy 
really  work  here  at  home.  I  am  convinced  that  propaganda 
based  on  fear  of  the  spread  of  the  power  of  the  dictatorships 
is  the  one  force  most  likely  to  defeat  these  efforts  and  drag 
America  into  war.  Whether  or  not  such  propaganda  is  justi- 
fied is  beside  the  point.  Already  it  exists.  To  add  substance 
to  it  will,  I  believe,  constitute  the  greatest  single  danger  to 
America's  peace. 

A  war  is  now  in  progress  on  the  European  Continent.  I 
believe  all  will  agree  that  there  is  not  1  chance  in  1,000  of  the 
United  States  entering  that  war  on  the  side  of  Germany  and 
Russia.  The  dictators'  opposition  to  religion  alone  would  be 
enough  to  make  that  true.  Either  we  will  keep  our  heads 
and  remain  at  peace  or  else  we  will  once  more  go  off  to  war 
on  the  side  of  England  and  France.  This  war  is  not  made 
by  people  and  no  decent  man  seeks  to  see  any  people  of  any 
nation  crushed  as  a  result  of  it.  It  is  a  war,  on  the  other 
hand,  that  came  when  it  did  mainly  because  of  the  signing 
of  an  agreement  between  the  two  inost  absolute  rulers  in  the 
world  today.  The  full  significance  and  extent  of  the  Russo- 
German  pact  no  one  but  Stalin  and  Hitler  probably  knows. 
But  at  the  very  least  it  did  two  things.  It  brought  together 
into  a  strange  and  portentous  partnership  the  two  great 
dicatorships  of  the  world  and  it  assured  to  Germany  so  long 
as  she  remains  at  war  a  full  access  to  the  almost  limitless  re- 
sources not  only  of  Russia  but  of  all  southeast  Europe,  the 
Near  East  and  most  of  Asia.  It  even  gives  her  access  through 
a  friendly  power  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  to  Japan,  a  power 
which  has  already  demonstrated  its  ability  to  supply  itself 
with  modern  munitions  of  war,  and  hence  in  a  position  to 
export  these  if  she  can  replace  them  with  imports  from  a 
third  nation. 

There  seems  small  chance  that  an  arms  embargo  covering 
all  the  nations,  neutral  as  well  as  belligerent,  will  even  be 
seriously  considered.  Several  times  in  the  past  few  years  I 
have  voted  for  such  general  embargoes,  and  I  believe  I  would 
do  so  now  if  the  issue  were  presented  in  that  form.  But 
there  is  little  chance  that  it  will  be.  For,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  none  of  the  advocates  of  the  embargo  has  suggested 
that  it  be  extended  to  any  except  actual  belligerent  nations. 

Hence,  if  our  present  law  is  not  changed  and  if  Japan  re- 
mains neutral,  then  without  any  violation  of  law  at  all,  Japan 


might  purchase  arms  from  the  United  States  and  then  ship 
the  output  of  her  own  munitions  plants  across  Russia  into 
Germany.  The  same  thing  might  happen  in  the  case  of 
Italy.  This,  then,  would  mean  that  we  would  be  supplying 
arms  to  Germany,  whereas  we  would  be  refusing  to  sell  even 
on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  to  Britain  and  France. 

I  am  certainly  against  any  attempt  to  stir  up  bitterness 
against  the  German  people,  and  I  hope  against  hope  we  will 
not  believe  the  hes  about  them  which  poisoned  American 
minds  during  the  last  war.  But  Mr.  Hitler  is  not  the  Ger- 
man people. 

And  it  is  a  mighty  serious  matter  to  be  responsible  for  con- 
tinuing an  embargo  policy  which  amounts  to  giving  Adolf 
Hitler  the  advantages  of  a  blockade  of  Britain  and  Prance 
so  far  as  arms  are  concerned,  in  addition  to  the  tremendous 
advantage  he  has  already  gained  from  his  working  agree- 
ment with  Josef  Stalin. 

Of  course  we  ought  to  be  immune  to  propaganda,  and  we 
ought  to  stick  to  our  job  here  in  America  under  every  circum- 
stance and  not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  fear  of  forces  that, 
after  all,  are  pretty  far  away. 

But  I  am  not  talking  about  how  it  ought  to  be.  I  am  talking 
about  how  it  is.  And  as  a  practical  matter  the  fight  to  keep 
America  out  of  war  is  going  to  have  its  toughest  battle  when 
it  goes  up  against  fear.  We  will  be  told  that  if  Hitler  wins  we 
will  find  his  bunds  in  South  America  and  Mexico — perhaps 
even  in  new  German  possessions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere — 
and  that  we  will  be  threatened  by  a  Europe  and  Asia  domi- 
nated by  the  German  and  Russian  dictators.  And  suppose  we 
are  also  told  that  by  a  conscious  act  of  Congress — an  embargo 
act  that  we  ounJelves  could  change — we  are  helping  very 
largely  to  bring  about  the  triumph  of  Nazi-Communist  dic- 
tatorship in  a  large  part  of  the  world.  When  that  time  comes 
then,  indeed,  I  will  be  fearful  for  this  Nation's  peace.  For 
then  is  when  we  will  forget  to  analyze  things  carefully,  forget 
about  the  subtle  influence  of  international  finance,  forget 
about  the  empires  of  Britain  and  Prance,  forget  about  our 
experiences  in  the  last  World  War,  and  think  only,  as  we 
thought  22  years  ago,  that  "we  will  be  the  next."  If  the  arms 
embargo — at  least  in  its  present  form — were  removed,  this 
propaganda  appeal  would,  I  believe,  have  considerably  less 
effectiveness.    I  believe  this  is  important. 

SAFEGUARDS  WHICH  CAN  BE  PROVIDED  BT  LAW 

In  all  the  furor  about  the  arms  embargo  it  appears  that 
millions  of  American  citizens  have  completely  overlooked,  or 
else  been  misled,  regarding  the  fact  that  there  are  a  great 
many  other  commodities  besides  arms  which  are  important  to 
warring  nations.  All  of  these  commodities  can,  under  existing 
law,  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  either  belligerents 
or  neutrals,  either  in  or  out  of  the  war  zone,  whether  paid  for 
or  not,  and  in  either  American  or  foreign  ships.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  this  is  being  done  right  now  and  we  do  not  even  have 
any  provision  that  such  trade  shall  be  carried  on  at  the 
trader's  risk.  People  who  are  writing  to  their  Congressmen 
saying  they  want  "no  change  in  the  present  neutrality  law" 
ought  to  understand  this  situation  and  consider  some  of  these 
matters  which  the  present  law  does  not  cover  at  all. 

The  shipment  of  any  type  of  goods  is,  of  course,  dangerous. 
Almost  anything  is  dangerous  in  a  world  like  this.  The  only 
perfectly  safe  course  would  be  to  prohibit  the  shipping  or  sale 
of  anything  at  all  to  any  nation  in  the  war  zone.  But  as  a 
practical  matter,  however  willing  some  of  us  might  be  to  do 
exactly  that  and  to  meet  the  unemployment  problem  that 
would  result  here  at  home,  even  the  most  ardent  advocates  of 
isolation  know  that  such  drastic  legislation  is  just  simply 
impossible  to  pass.  It  seems,  therefore,  inevitable  that  we  will 
be  selling  large  amounts  of  cotton  and  wheat  and  steel  and 
copper  and  many  other  things  to  both  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents. And  the  people  are  probably  right  who  say  that  to  add 
finished  arms  to  this  list  will  not  make  it  any  more  likely  that 
we  will  be  dragged  into  war  on  account  of  the  sinking  of  ships 
or  loss  of  goods  than  would  be  the  case  if  we  sold  everything 
except  finished  arms. 

It  is  because  of  all  these  factors  that  it  has  been  proposed 
that  as  a  precautionary  measure  we  reQUire  belligerent  pur- 
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chasers  to  take  title  to  and  pay  for  goods  of  any  sort  before 
they  leave  our  shores  and  to  carry  them  away  in  their  own 
ships. 

This  is  called  cash  and  carry  and  it  has  nothing  whatever 
to  do  with  the  question  of  the  arms  embargo.  Indeed,  it  was 
first  propo.sed  to  cover  other  goods  besides  arms.  We  can  have 
both  an  arnxs  embargo  and  cash  and  carry  or  we  can  have 
neither  one.  Or  we  can  have  cash  and  carry  without  an 
embargo,  as  the  President  suggested,  or  we  can  have  an  em- 
bargo on  arms  and  no  cash  and  carry  as  we  have  now. 
Many  people  have  written  to  me  saying  they  are  against  cash 
and  carry  and  for  the  arms  embargo.  That  is  hard  to  under- 
stand. I  believe  what  these  people  really  mean  is  that  they 
want  an  embargo  on  ai'ms  and  a  cash-and-carry  provision 
for  other  products. 

Surely,  therefore,  we  should  provide  at  the  very  least  that 
trade  or  travel  carried  on  by  Americans  with  belligerents  or 
in  war  zones  must  be  done  at  the  trader's  or  the  traveler's 
risk.  And,  a.s  further  safeguarding  measures,  there  could  be 
written  into  law  the  following  provisions:  d)  That  title  to 
goods  must  pa.s.s  to  foreign  purchasers  before  the  goods  are 
shipped  to  belligerents;  (2)  that  American  ships  be  kept  out 
of  the  war  zones;  and  (3)  that  Americans  be  forbidden  to 
travel  on  belligerent  vessels.  All  these  provisions  would  be 
new  provisions  of  law.  They  are  not  the  law  now.  In  addi- 
tion, we  should  certainly  keep  and,  if  possible,  strengthen  the 
prohibitions  which  are  a  part  of  existing  law  against  Amer- 
icans making  loans  or  extending  credits  to  belligerents. 

All  these  things  will  to  some  extent  curtail  trade  and  make 
It  more  difScult  to  carry  on.  But  if  they  help  to  save  the 
lives  of  American  young  men,  then  these  and  many  other 
measures,  too.  ought  certainly  to  be  taken  by  the  Congress. 

THE    LECISLATtVE   SnUATION 

Few  people  in  the  country  understand  the  process  through 
which  this  so-called  neutrality  legislation  will  pass  before 
it  becomes  law.  The  situation  is  this:  The  House  passed  at 
the  last  session  a  new  neutrality  bill,  which  contained  an 
embargo  against  shipping  arms  and  anamunition  to  bellig- 
erents, a  requirement  that  belligerent  purchasers  of  Amer- 
ican goods  must  take  title  to  chem  before  they  are  shipped, 
and  certain  other  provisions.  The  Senate  did  not  act  on  that 
bill  or  any  other  bill. 

The  Senate  started  work  at  the  special  session  on  that 
Hou.se  bill.  But  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  has 
completely  rewritten  the  bill,  has  removed  the  arms  em- 
bargo, and  added  very  much  stronger  provisions  with  regard 
to  the  following  things:  (1>  Requiring  that  goods  shipped  to 
belligerents  rro  in  non-American  ships  and  that  title  be  taken 
by  foreign  buyers  before  they  leave  America;  (2)  forbidding 
Americans  to  travel  on  belligerent  ships:  (3">  prohibiting 
American  ."^hips  to  enter  war  zones;  and  (4)  putting  a  ban 
on  loans  and  cred'ts  to  belligerents.  Just  what  the  bill  will 
look  like  when  the  Senate  is  through  with  it  no  one  knows,  but 
the  probabil'ties  are  it  will  not  be  amended  very  much. 

Now.  although  the  Senate  has  changed  the  House  bill  very 
drastically,  nevertheless  it  is,  from  a  legislative  standpoint, 
still  the  same  bill.  So  that  when  the  Senate  has  finished  with 
it  there  will  be  a  conference  between  members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committees  without  any  action 
by  the  House  intervening.  This  conference  committee  will 
adjust  differences  between  the  House  and  Senate  bills,  and 
the  only  vote  th.it  will  be  taken  in  the  House  will  be  on  the 
final  bill  as  drafted  by  the  conference.  The  House  will  have 
to  vo*e  "aye"  or  "no"  on  the  entire  bill,  and  it  will  not  be 
po.s.sible  to  amend  it.  In  all  probabihty  that  final  bill  will 
contain  these  provisions:  (1)  Repeal  of  the  arms  embarero; 
(2)  requirement  of  belhgerent  purchasers  that  they  pay  for 
our  goods  before  they  leave  America  and  caiTy  them  away 
in  their  own  ships:  (3)  prohibition  against  loans  and  credits 
to  bellicrerent^;  <4)  provisions  forbidding  American  ships  to 
enter  war  zones  and  American  citizens  to  ride  on  belligerent 
ships — that  is,  it  will  provide  for  keeping  American-owned 
goods.  American  financial  Interests,  American  ships,  and, 
above  all,  American  citizens  out  of  the  war  zone. 

If  I  am  right  in  my  judgment  as  to  what  the  bill  will  con- 
tain, then  Members  of  the  House  who  want  to  keep  the  em- 


bargo will  have  to  vote  "no,"  which  will  mean  they  will  have 
to  vote  against  the  other  provisions  I  have  listed  above.  II 
a  Member  wants  to  have  the  safeguards  provided  in  (2),  (3), 
and  '4»  of  that  list,  then  he  would  have  to  vote  "aye"  on  the 
entire  bill,  including  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  Weighing  all 
the  evidence  that  I  have  before  me  now,  I  believe  the  best 
vote  under  these  circumstances  would  be  "aye." 

HOW  ABOxrr  payment 

Now  we  come  to  a  problem  which  may,  in  the  course  of 
time,  prove  exceedingly  serious  both  for  the  United  States  and 
for  nations  buying  from  us.  That  is  the  problem  of  how  pay- 
ment for  these  goods  is  to  be  made.  One  way  is  In  gold; 
another  is  in  foreign  exchange;  another  is  by  borrowing  from 
the  United  States  in  order  to  buy  in  the  United  States.  None 
of  these  methods  is  a  good  one  from  anybody's  standix)int,  in 
my  opinion.  Britain  and  France  are  the  only  nations  that 
can  pay  in  gold.  But  soon  every  bit  of  gold  in  the  world  will 
have  been  transferred  to  the  United  States.  Already  we  have 
three-fifths  of  it.  Britain  and  France  have  nearly  all  the  rest. 
Soon  the  other  nations  will  have  been  drained  of  gold  and  will 
have  learned  to  get  along  without  it.  What  will  happen  then? 
Is  it  not  altogether  possible  we  will  really  have  a  gigantic 
"gold  brick."  We  will  have  sent  valuable  produrts  abroad 
and  we  will  have  received  useless  gold  in  return.  Of  course, 
we  could  i.ssue  money  against  the  gold  or  we  could  coin  it. 
But  if  we  ever  get  sensible  enough  to  issue  our  money  in  a 
constitutional  manner,  we  will  also  be  sensible  enough  to 
understand  that  gold  redemption  or  even  gold  "backing"  are 
not  only  utterly  unnecessary  but  likely  to  become  actually 
vicious  practices. 

If  we  take  payment  in  foreign  exchange,  the  only  way  we 
can  spend  that  exchange  will  be  by  buying  vast  quantities  of 
goods  from  the  nations  which  are  now  buying  from  us.  With 
our  present  faulty  distribution  of  buying  power,  we  all  know 
that  one  consequence  of  this  will  be  to  bring  about  serious 
competition  on  the  American  market  between  these  imported 
goods  and  our  own  products  fashioned  by  American  labor. 

As  to  our  extending  credits,  certainly  we  do  not  want  to 
repeat  the  World  War  experience  of  having  American  money 
lenders  extend  billions  of  dollars  of  credit  to  belligerent 
nations  and  then  send  an  American  army  to  Europe  to  make 
sure  the  debts — all  except  those  owed  our  Government — will 
be  collected. 

Therefore,  I  believe  this  problem  must  be  faced,  and  that 
the  only  ultimate  answer  to  it  is  that  payment  siiould  be  made 
in  tangible  wealth  located  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  such 
as  American  securities  or  commodities  of  which  we  have  a 
shortage,  cr  in  island  possessions  of  European  powers  which 
lie  immediately  off  the  American  coast,  and  which  add  noth- 
ing important  to  the  European  empires  but  which  would  mean 
much  to  America  from  a  standpoint  of  national  defense. 

Machinery  for  effecting  transactions  in  this  manner  can  be 
set  up,  and  is  indetxl  provided  for  in  bill  H.  R.  7544,  which  I 
have  introduced,  and  the  text  of  which  reads  as  follows: 
A  bill  to  provide  sound  payment  for  goods  sold  to  belligerent  nations 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  (a)  payment  for  all  goods  purchased  in 
the  United  States  for  export  to  any  belligerent  nation  shall  be  made 
to  the  Munitions  Control  Board  m  tangible  wealth  located  iii  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  or  certificates  of  ownership  therefor:  Pio- 
vidcd.  however.  That  no  such  payments  shall  be  made  in  gold,  silver, 
or  foreign  exchange. 

(b)  The  Munitions  Control  Board  shall  deposit  all  tangible 
wealth  or  certificates  of  ownership  therefor  thus  received  with  tho 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  who  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
issue  non-lnt' rest-bearing  obligations  of  the  United  States  in 
equivalent  amounts.  The  Secictary  of  the  Treasurv  shall  deposit 
.surh  i.cn-inteie-^t-beajur^  obl;gauori.i  t.i  tlu-  Unit<xl'  Stato  with  a 
Federal  Rf>>erve  bank,  and  su^h  Federal  Reserve  b;ink  sliall  estab- 
lish a  credit  in  favor  of  the  Munitir-ns  Control  Board  In  amounts 
equal  to  tho  non-lntercst-bearlng  obligations  of  the  United  States 
thus  deposited,  at  the  par  value  thereof. 

(c;  Upon  the  preseraatiou  of  invoices  and  such  other  papers  as 
may  be  necessary  to  substantiate  their  claims,  tho  Munitions  Con- 
trol Board  shall  pay  to  any  and  all  such  persons,  parMi?rships.  com- 
panies, a.=soc:ations,  and  corporations,  as  have  exported  goods  to 
belligerent  nation.^,  the  amounts  due  such  exporters. 

To  those  who  say  this  suggestion  is  impractical  I  would 
point  out  that  it  cannot  possibly  be  as  impractical  as  literally 
giving  away  the  resources  of  America  for  foreign  war  pur- 
poses, which  is  what  happened  before  and  what  will  happen 
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again  unless  we  think  this  problem  through  and  act  upon  our 
thinking.  Of  course  this  whole  idea  that  we  can  make  the 
American  people  prcsperous  by  means  of  a  gigantic  export 
trade  is  really  a  hopeless  folly.  True  prosperity  for  all  the 
people  of  our  Nation  can  only  be  assured  by  enabling  them  to 
consume  the  full  volume  of  their  own  production. 

WHAT    WnX   KEEP    AMERICA    OUT   OF    WAH7 

And  now  I  want  to  repeat  what  I  consider  to  be  my  most 
Important  single  statement.  It  is  this:  No  law,  no  embargo, 
no  cash  and  carry,  nothing  indeed  of  that  sort  can  guarantee 
that  America  will  be  kept  out  of  war.  Our  ability  to  do  that 
will  depend  on  other  more  profound  forces,  some  of  which  I 
have  already  mentioned.  To  that  main  subject — what  will 
actually  maintain  the  peace  of  our  country — let  us  now  return. 

The  one  thing  that  can  keep  Americans  out  of  this  w-ar  will 
be  their  ability  to  recapture  the  traditional  American  point 
of  view  toward  foreign  conflicts.  That  point  of  view,  briefly 
stated,  was  that  we  would  resist  any  attempt  to  interfere 
with  the  independence  of  any  nation  in  the  Americas,  but 
that  we  would  not  atltempt  to  play  a  game  of  power  politics 
with  Old  World  nations.  That  point  of  view  further  required 
that  we  deal  with  all  nations  on  a  basis  of  equity,  recognizing 
their  governments  as  their  people  chose  to  set  them  up.  And, 
finally,  that  traditional  point  of  view  of  Americans  has  always 
held  that  our  main  job  lay  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and 
especially  within  the  borders  of  our  own  Nation. 

Throiigh  most  of  our  history  we  went  ahead  with  our  trade 
and  stayed  out  of  foreign  wars,  both.  We  were  able  to  do 
this  because  our  point  of  view  on  foreign  wars  was  right — 
because  it  was  an  American  point  of  view  based  on  the  needs 
and  protection  of  our  own  people  and  not  on  our  judgment 
of  the  actions  of  other  nations. 

Indeed,  traditional  American  foreign  policy — the  policy  that 
was  so  successful  down  to  about  1890,  and  which  has  been 
periodically  abandoned  since  that  time — did  not,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  include  either  neutrality  laws  or  embargoes.  It 
simply  Included  a  state  of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  and  their  representatives  that  we  could  not  and  should 
not  try  to  run  the  affairs  of  the  whole  world,  that  we  had 
enough  to  do  here  at  home,  or  at  any  rate  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  that  Europe's  and  Asia's  wars  and  conflicts 
would  have  to  be  handled  by  the  people  who  were  right  next 
to  them  and  who  therefore  knew  far  more  about  them  than 
we  did.  If  we  could  help  constructively  in  some  manner  to 
promote  peace,  and  if  our  help  was  asked  for,  that  was  differ- 
ent. We  had  a  frame  of  mind  of  tending  to  our  own  busi- 
ness— and  so  we  did.  Our  troubles  started  when  we  began 
to  get  great  and  to  dream  dreams  about  being  the  mightiest 
nation  in  the  world.  From  that  time  on  we  began  more  and 
more  to  feel  a  duty  to  review  the  form  of  government  of 
other  nations  and  to  try  to  at  least  umpire  their  games  of 
power  politics.  So  far  as  I  know  we  never  did  much  good  at 
this  game. 

Unless  we  can  cling  to  that  essentially  American  viewpoint 
which  I  have  sketched,  the  United  States  will  be  in  increasing 
danger  of  going  to  war  from  the  moment  a  victory  for  the 
dictators  seems  likely.  Everyone  ought  to  realize  and  think 
about  these  things.  The  acid  test  of  antiwar  sentiment  will 
not  come  unless  and  until  the  cause  of  dictatorship  seems  to 
be  clo'-"  to  triumph.  What  will  we  do  then?  What  will  the 
American  people  say  then  about  men  who  are  still  working  to 
keep  their  country  out  of  war?  These  are  hard  questions. 
But  the  time  may  come  when  they  will  have  to  be  answered. 
It  is  best  to  think  about  them  now. 

Furthermore,  now,  if  ever,  is  the  time  when  the  bill  to  tax 
the  profits  out  of  war  and  a  measure  to  provide  for  financing 
war  with  Government  instead  of  private  credit  should  be 
passed.  The  bill  to  tax  the  profits  out  of  war,  sponsored  by 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  was  introduced  in  the  last  ses- 
sion by  50  Senators  and  some  7  or  8  Congressmen,  of  whom  I 
happened  to  be  one.  All  this  bill  means  is  that  if  the  United 
States  should  ever  be  drawn  into  war — which  God  forbid — 
the  financial  biu"dens  will  be  born  somewhere  near  equally  by 
all  and  the  Government  will  derive  sufficient  revenue  to  pay 


for  the  war  as  it  is  being  fought.  Surely  no  one  can  say  it  is 
unjust  to  conscript  capital  on  something  like  the  same  basis 
as  we  conscript  man  power.  And  I  sincerely  believe  the  very 
kind  of  opposition  that  has  been  shown  against  this  bill  is 
indicative  that  its  passage  would  be  a  move  for  peace. 

CONSTRUCTIVE    PEACE   EFTORTS 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  merely  try  to  stay  out  of  war; 
we  must  work  positively  and  untiringly  for  peace.  Let  every 
American  remember  that  the  preservation  of  freedom,  the 
development  of  the  human  spirit,  the  deepening  of  religious 
faith,  and  the  saving  of  these  values  which  mankind  has 
sought  and  hoped  for  through  the  centuries  may  well  depend 
upon  the  existence  of  one  sane  nation  in  this  war-torn  world. 

Continuous  effort  on  our  part  to  draw  together  the  neutral 
nations,  to  formulate  plans  for  ending  this  war  on  the  basis  of 
enduring  peace,  to  guard  those  values  of  life,  of  religion,  of 
culture,  which  war  destroys  so  quickly — these  should  be  our 
immediate  tasks.  As  time  goes  on  even  the  belligerents  must 
begin  to  realize  that  the  only  beneficiaries  from  a  protracted 
war  will  be  those  forces  who  expect  to  take  advantage  of  con- 
ditions of  chaos,  desperation,  and  degradation.  There  have 
been  ugly  charges  that  some  of  those  forces  are  cynically 
watching  this  thing  go  on — even  hoping  it  will  not  end  too 
soon.  Against  such  forces  America  must  work  day  and  night. 
And  we  may  not  have  to  work  alone. 

The  Panama  Conference  of  American  Nations  has  taken 
some  most  important  steps  forward  in  building  up  in  the 
world  two  vitally  necessary  things:  First,  a  determined  bloc 
of  neutral  nations  bent  on  keeping  the  peace  and  protecting 
neutral  rights;  second,  a  powerful  movement  for  an  early, 
a  just,  and  lasting  peace.  America's  efforts  in  the  field  of 
foreign  affairs  should  be  directed  in  those  two  directions. 
Together  with  our  sister  republics,  we  might  even  be  able  to 
save  Europe  from  herself  if  we  are  wise  and  sane  and  earnest 
in  these  efforts. 

At  present  we  know  next  to  nothing  about  what  the  real 
war  aims  of  the  belligerent  nations  are.  In  the  World  War 
we  thought  we  knew,  but  we  did  not.  We  cannot  tell  what 
consequences  may  flow  from  a  victory  by  either  side.  We  can 
only  guess,  and  we  probably  will  guess  wrong.  The  American 
Government  should  ask  the  belligerents  now  for  a  clear  state- 
ment of  their  war  aims  in  order  that  intelligent  and  continu- 
ous moves  for  peace  can  be  made. 

But  we  do  know  what  consequences  flow  certainly  and 
unavoidably  from  war  itself.  We  know  that  the  best  and 
finest  young  men  will  be  the  first  to  die;  we  know  that  liberty 
will  substantially  be  suspended;  we  know  that  hates  will  be 
engendered  which  may  take  years  to  wipe  out;  we  know  that 
prejudice  and  fear  will  possess  people's  hearts  and  minds; 
we  know  that  all  real  progress  for  humanity  will  be  set  back 
immeasurably;  and  we  know  democratic  government  will  be 
put  to  a  strain  from  which  it  is  at  least  questionable  whether 
it  can  fully  recover. 

With  so  much  to  lose  from  such  a  venture  it  seems  plain 
indeed  that  Americans  should  solemnly  resolve  never  to  go 
to  war  except  in  defense  of  the  peace  and  safety  of  the 
western  world. 

America's  peace,  then,  depends  upon  her  renewed  devotion 
to  the  whole  Monroe  Doctrine,  her  understanding  of  how 
confused  and  mixed  are  the  factors  in  the  war  now  raging, 
her  sincere  and  constant  efforts  to  bring  peace  to  the  world, 
and  on  her  providing  now  that  in  case  war  does  ever  come 
to  this  Nation  again  its  burdens  will  be  equally  shared  by  all 
groups  and  classes  in  the  Nation.  Above  all,  it  depends  upon 
the  degree  of  our  devotion  to  the  task  of  doing  all  things 
necessary  to  divorce  our  democracy  from  the  power  of  inter- 
national finance  and  to  free  its  people  from  the  burdens  of 
unemployment  and  poverty  in  the  midst  of  possible  plenty. 

America  can  stay  out  of  war  if  the  people  and  the  Congress 
refuse  to  be  stampeded  by  unreasonable  fears  or  hatred,  if 
we  take  up  with  determination  the  battle  against  imemploy- 
ment  and  poverty  here  at  home,  and  if  we  pass  legislation 
making  it  impossible  for  any  group  or  person  to  profit  out  of 
any  war  in  any  way. 
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America  can  stay  out  of  war  if  enough  of  us  are  determined 
to  do  so,  and  if  we  remember  that  no  power  which  denies 
liberty  to  its  people  can  continue  for  any  considerable  length 
of  time  to  rule  the  world. 


American  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS.  OF  NEBRASKA 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  American  Neutrality 
delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  NorrisJ 
over  the  blue  network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  on 
October  3.  1939,  at  Washington,  D.  C. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Everybody  wants  to  stay  out  of  the  war.  The  American  people 
are  unanimous  In  favor  of  peace.  This  statement  is  true  of  Con- 
gress. It  Is  true  of  President  Roosevelt.  I  do  not  doubt  the  sin- 
cerity of  Members  of  Confess,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  President.  We  are  striving  to  attain  the  same  end.  We 
are  determined  to  take  no  step  that  will  bring  our  country  into  the 
pending  European  war.  The  struggle  going  on  In  ETurope  Is  Europe's 
struggle.  Regardless  of  our  sympathies,  our  likes,  or  our  di-sUkes, 
it  is  a  catastrophe  beyond  our  jurisdiction  and  bryond  our  domain. 
There  1.=;  a  unanimity  of  thought,  and  that  thought  is.  How  can  we 
best  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  European  catastrophe?  We 
are  united:  w^e  are  unanimoxis  in  the  object  to  be  accompli-shed. 
That  object  is  peace  for  the  American  Government,  the  Anrciican 
pccple. 

There  is,  however,  a  difference  of  opinion,  both  in  the  country 
and  in  Congress,  as  to  the  best  and  most  practical  method  to  attain 
this  much-desired  goal. 

The  Embargo  Act  now  on  the  statute  books  forbids  the  sale  of 
murltions  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents.  One  side  to  the 
controversy  Is  in  favor  of  retaining  this  law  as  It  is.  The  other 
Side  prcpofe.s  to  change  the  law  and  substitute  for  It  what  is  ordi- 
nar.ly  known  as  the  cash-and-carry  plan.  Let  us  with  perfect 
candor  and  without  prejudice  examine  these  two  propositions. 

In  discussing  the  question  I  am  assuming  the  honesty,  sincerity, 
and  patriotism  of  both  sides,  and  I  believe  this  assumption  to  be 
true.  I  question  no  man's  motive.  I  concede  to  those  who  do 
not  agree  with  my  theory  the  same  honesty  and  the  same  consci- 
entious convictions  that  I  claim  for  myself,  and  I  enter  upon  the 
discussion  of  the  question  with  full  and  unlimited  respect  for  the 
opinions  and  Judgments  of  my  opponents. 

Under  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  so-called  neutrality  law, 
what  can  be  done?  What  is  the  practical  effect  of  the  enforcement 
of  this  law? 

Under  this  law  everything  except  completed  implements  of  war 
can  be  carried  in  American  vessels  to  the  ports  of  belligerent  na- 
tions. Under  this  law  American  citizens  can  travel  on  the  ships 
of  belligerent  nations.  Under  this  law  we  can  sell  metals  and 
materials  to  make  arms,  but  we  cannot  sell  the  arms  themselves. 
We  can  sell  to  belligerent  nations  copper  tubing  to  be  used  In 
e.\plcsive  shells,  but  we  cannot  sell  the  finished  product.  We 
can  sell  belligerent  nations  cotton,  but  we  cannot  sell  gun  cotton. 
We  can  sell  Iselligerent  nations  steel  for  military  airplanes,  but  we 
cannot  sell  the  airplane  itself.  We  can  sell  almost  any  part  of 
any  war  machine,  but  If  the  parts  are  put  together  in  America 
and  become  a  finished  product,  we  are  prohibited  from  selling 
them. 

The  only  difference  is,  If  these  parts  are  put  together  to  form 
the  finished  product  by  American  workmen,  on  American  soil, 
their  sale  is  prohibited  under  existing  law.  Whereas,  if  the  parts 
are  shipped  separately  and  put  together  by  foreign  labor  on  foreign 
soil,  the  shipment  Is  allowed. 

With  the  exception  of  completed  munitions  of  war,  this  law 
permits  us  to  sell  anything  to  anybody,  and  to  carry  those  mate- 
rials, whatever  they  may  be,  across  the  ocean  In  American  ships, 
manned  by  American  seamen. 

The  danger  of  this  situation  should  be  apparent  to  everybody, 
and  the  likelihood  of  such  a  condition  bringing  us  into  the  war 
should  be  obvious  to  every  American  citizen. 

It  must  be  remembered,  also,  that  many  materials  and  article* 
of  oozmxierce  are  practically  aa  ImporUuit  aa  munltloca  and  la^ 


plements  of  war.  Have  we  forgotten  the  slogan  tn  the  great 
World  War,  which  was  heralded  into  every  nook  and  corner  of  our 
country,  "Food  will  win  the  war!" 

That  slogan  was  true.  Without  food,  armies  rannnt  fight. 
Without  food,  the  people  behind  the  lines  cunnot  work;  they 
cannot  produce.  Without  food,  no  nation  can  carry  on  war.  It  is 
not  only  important,  but  it  Is  absolutely  necessarv-. 

Under  e.xi.stlng  law,  products  of  American  farms  and  American 
factories,  with  the  exception  of  munition.^  of  war,  car.  be  and.  if 
the  law  is  not  changed,  will  be  shipped  in  American  vc.'-sels. 
owned  by  American  citizens  and  manned  by  American  sea:n^n. 
What  will  happen  when  these  ships  are  destroyed  and  sunk, 
either  by  submarine  of  Germany  or  by  man-of-war  of  Great 
Britain?  What  will  happen  when  Amerlc.in  lives  are  loet  at  sea 
because  of  a  torpedo  fired  by  a  submarine? 

Have  we  forgotten  the  sinking  of  the  Lusltanla?  I>o  we  not 
remember  the  outraged  feelings  of  the  American  people  when 
the  news  cf  that  disaster  came  to  their  knowledge?  Can  v.e 
measure  the  influence  which  that  terrible  disaster  had  upon  tlie 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people?  Do  we  not  rcmemher 
many  other  similar  episodes  that  provoked  our  people  to  a  pitch 
of  frenzied  animosity?  Do  we  want  those  things  to  happen 
again?  Btit  unless  we  change  the  present  embargo  law,  they  will 
happen  again. 

We  know  from  experience  that  such  things  will  Irevitnbly 
happen,  and  that  when  they  do  happen,  the  feelings,  the  emo- 
tions, and  the  .sentiments  of  the  American  people  will  be  aroused 
to  boiling  point.  We  know  that  when  American  ships  are  .sunk 
and  American  cargoes  lost,  the  owners  will  call  upon  the  Ameri- 
can Government  for  support,  and  that  such  a  call  will  have  be- 
hind it  a  propaganda  and  a  force  that  will  be  almost  Irresistible. 
The  property  Involved  will  be  of  the  value  of  mlllicns,  and  II  )n 
these  catixstrcphes  American  lives  are  lost,  it  will  be  beyond  the 
Imagination  to  conceive  fullv  the  influence  that  will  be  brought 
to  bear  upon  the  American  Government  to  get  into  the  war. 

Under  exL^ting  law.  if  goods  are  sold  and  shipped  to  one  of 
the  belligerent  nations,  the  time  will  soon  come  when  these 
American  citizens  will  be  calling  upon  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  collect  their  debt.«;  Tlits  is  not  a  lancy;  It  Is 
not  a  dream;  It  is  a  mathematical  certainty.  We  knew  from 
experience  It  is  true  We  remember  in  the  last  war  American  cil- 
Izeiid  sold  war  materials  and  all  ether  kinds  of  materui'.s.  such  as 
food  iind  clothing    to  bellige-ent  nations 

When  those  debts  were  not  paid,  and  when  It  became  evidi  nt 
the  belligerent  nations  owing  the  debts  might  po^^sibly  lose  tl.e 
war,  thus  making  it  im.pcssible  for  the  debt?:  ever  to  be  pa  d, 
the.^e  American  citl:^ens  and  corporations  used  every  In.strurr.en- 
tality  within  their  power  to  pu^h  the  American  Government  Into 
the  war.  so  that  their  debts  might  be  secured  and  eventually  r-a:d. 
These  creditors  gave  no  heed  to  the  terrible  .sacrifices  thai  w-uld 
have  to  be  marie  In  order  to  collect  the.«e  debts.  They  did  n^  t 
think  of  and  gave  no  heed  to  the  certainty  that  Ami-riran  boys 
would  have  to  die  on  foreign  soU,  that  thousands  of  women  would 
be  made  widows,  that  nuintx'rless  children  would  be  madf  father- 
less in  America — -that  these  financial  obligations  miglit  be  inada 
good. 

These  are  .'^ome  of  the  things  that  put  us  into  the  World  War. 
To  a  grt»at  extent  we  made  a  collection  agency  of  the  United  States 
Government.  These  debts  had  to  be  collected,  even  though  thou- 
sands of  Amf^rican  boys  had  to  sacrifice  their  livep;  even  th(iugh 
unborn  generations  had  to  labor  and  toil  to  make  those  debts 
good. 

Wlien  it  became  evident  that  the  belligerent  nations  were  net 
able  to  pay,  then  the  next  step  taken  was  to  induce  the  Govcrn- 
me.it  of  the  United  States  to  lend  the  money  of  the  pccple  to 
thc^e  nations. 

Many  billions  of  dollars  were  thus  loaned.  It  all  came  nut  of 
the  pockets  of  the  taxpayers  cf  the  United  States.  The  money 
was  raised  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  th;cu;.',h  the 
sale  of  bonds  The  promises  of  practically  all  of  the.^e  nations 
that  borrowed  the  money  have  befn  broken.  Nearly  all  of  the 
debt.s  have  been  repudiated,  and  still  the  American  people  are 
burdened  for  the  payment  of  the  outstanding  bonds  ti.at  were 
Issued.  Tlil.s  great  financial  influence  was  brought  tc  bear  to 
bring  the  American  Government  into  the  war.  Those  faef^  are 
a  matter  of  history.  All  this  brought  about  our  entrance  into 
the  war,  and  as  a  result  the  blood  oi  our  brave  boys  wa.s  coined 
Into  gold  to  pay  the  expense  of  this  Inhuman  sacrifice  of  human 
life.  This  will  probably  happen  again,  unless  we  change  the 
present  law. 

We  remember  what  happened  when  American  citizens  traveling 
upon  the  high  seas  loet  their  live*  on  account  of  the  depredations 
of  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  nations.  Bu.-ed  upon  suth 
happenings  as  these,  those  who  for  financial  or  other  reasons 
wanted  our  country  to  get  Into  the  war  were  enabled  to  work 
upon  the  emotions  and  the  sentiments  of  the  American  people,  so 
that  eventually  they  brought  about  a  condition  that  was  one  of 
the  greatest  factors  in  forcing  our  country  Into  that  catastrophe. 

Let  me  repeat:  All  of  these  things  could  happen  again,  will 
happen  again,  in  my  c^inlon,  unless  our  embargo  law  Is  changed. 

I  have  briefly  outUned  what  might  occur  and  what  probably 
would  occur,  and  what  I  believe  must  occur,  If  we  follow  those 
who  are  c^jpoeed  to  any  change.  It  seems  clear  that  unless  a 
cli&nge  la  made  in  our  preeent  law,   the   cTiances   are   we   will 
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eventually  he  brought  into  the  war.  The  things  I  have  enumer- 
ated brought  U6  into  the  other  World  War,  and  it  seems  logical 
th  y  weuld  bring  us  in  aram. 

No  man  can  tell  with  aij«o'.ut«  certainty  whether  it  is  pofsitle 
for  U.S  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  No  one  can  foresee  the  changes 
that  may  occur  in  the  nnmetliate  fuiure.  The  CCTirse  for  us  to 
pur'^^ue^  is  the  one  least  liab  c  to  get  us  in;  the  course  to  avoid 
is  the  one  which  in  all  probability  would  take  us  into  the  war. 

I  desire  now  to  consider  what  changes  are  advocated   by  these 
s  Who  believe  some  changes  of  existing  law  are  absolutely  neces.sary 
In  order  to  keep  our  Government  at  peace, 

V,hat  is  prop<:>eed  by  those  who  would  change  the  Embargo  Act 
ana  adept  the  cash-and-carry  plan?  And  does  such  a  plan  offer 
a  greater  probability  of  our  escaping  the  eugulfment  cf  our  country 
In  war  than  existing  law  offers? 

To  my  mind,  it  seems  so  clear  the  change  suggested  by  the 
President  will  be  an  improvement,  that  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
uidersta-.d  the  altitude  cf  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change 
lu  cur  embargo  law. 

It  IS  piopoeed  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to 
Cirry  any  paseengers  or  any  articles  or  materlaLs  to  any  port  cf 
a  belligerent  nation.  It  is  proposed  to  make  it  unlawful  to  ex- 
port or  transport  to  a  belligerent  nation  anything  of  any  kind 
uniil  title  to  the  property  has  been  transferred  and  the  poods 
paid  lor.  Such  property,  whatever  it  may  be.  cannot  lawfully  be 
cnrr-.erl  to  its  de.stination  m  any  American  ship. 

Therefore,  no  American  citizen  will  have  any  mterest  whatever  in 
the  property  «old.  and.  If  the  property  Is  destroyed  on  the  seas,  no 
An-nrie.m  c.tizen  will  have  any  financial  intereft  in  it. 

It  1:.  proposed  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United 
StaUit;  or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  Into  any  combat  area  up>  n 
the  sias.  It  Is  proposed  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the 
Unucd  £t.itee  ic  truvtl  on  sh'ps  of  any  belligerent  nation.  It  is 
propofced  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  engaged  In 
ccQuuerce  upon  the  high  t«eus  to  be  armed.  It  is  proposed  to  make 
It  unlawful  f(;r  any  person  within  the  United  States  to  purchate 
brnd  or  securities  or  other  obilgalions  of  any  belligerent  govern- 
ment or  any  polittcai  fiubdivis'ou  cf  such  government.  It  If  pro- 
po.sid  to  make  it  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United  States 
to  solicit  or  receive  any  contribution  for  any  belligerent  govern- 
ment 

If.  in  the  present  emergency,  we  are  guided,  as  we  should  be.  by 
our  experience  of  20  years  ago  when  we  went  into  the  World  War. 
then  it  seems  to  me  there  can  be  no  choioe  between  the  two  plans 
1  have  described  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  prcposed  that  the  present 
Embirfto  Act  shaJl  not  be  changed,  and.  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
proposed  to  change  It  and  set  up  all  these  safeguards  I  have 
mentioned,  in  lieu  of  the  present  law.  An  examination  of  them 
will  disclose  to  any  unprejudiced  mind  that,  taken  together,  these 
are  safegtiards  against  all  of  the  causes  that  carried  us  into  the 
Great  World  War.  If  they  had  been  on  the  sUCute  books  at  that 
time  it  seems  clear  to  me  our  chances  cf  remaining  out  of  that 
World  War  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced.  If  these  snfe- 
guards  are  now  enacted  into  law.  our  escape  from  entering  into 
the  present  European  war  Bcems  almost  certain. 

Twenty  years  ago,  every  few  days  the  American  people  read  of 
some  American  ship  being  sunk  on  the  high  seas  or  captured  by 
a  belligerent  nation  and  taken  into  a  port  of  that  nation.  They 
read  of  American  lives  being  blotted  out  because  of  some  act  of  a 
belligerent  nation.  These  catastrophes,  often  horrible  beyond  de- 
scription, excited  the  minds  and  emotions  of  the  American  people 
to  such  a  degree  that  millions  of  our  citizens  became  enraged,  even 
freniiied,  In  their  helplessness. 

The  result  was  the  building  up  of  a  sentiment  that  could  not  be 
resisted,  and  Congress,  by  an  almost  unanimous  vote,  took  the  fatal 
step  that  brought  misery  and  suffering  to  thousands  of  our  inno- 
cent citizens,  that  heaped  up>on  the  backs  of  our  taxpayers  a  debt 
we  are  struggling  now  to  pay. 

The  action  I  have  outlined  is  one  which  our  Nation  has  a  per- 
fectly legal  right  to  take.  There  Is  no  dispute  anywhere  but  that, 
under  international  law.  we  have  a  right  to  provide  by  law  for  ali 
the  things  I  have  enumerated. 

So  far,  I  have  been  considering  the  question  upon  a  strictly  legal 
basis.  I  have  Ignored  the  question  of  sympathy,  of  moral  right,  of 
our  belief  in  religious  freedom  and  liberty.  So  far,  I  have  sug- 
gested no  action  based  upon  emotion  or  a  love  of  humanity.  Basing 
our  consideration  entirely  on  cold  legal  deductions,  we  must  reach 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  far  safer  to  enact  the  provisions  I  have 
enumerated  than  It  would  be  to  permit  the  Embargo  Act  to  remain 
unchanged.  From  this  coid-blooded  legal  consideration  cf  our 
rights  we  must  be  brought  to  the  conclusion  that  It  is  far  better  for 
our  peace  and  security  and  for  the  happiness  of  our  people  to  repeal 
the  Embargo  Act  and  enact  In  Its  stead  the  provisions  of  the 
proposed  law. 

Indeed,  to  me  there  Is  but  one  choice,  and  I  am  led  inevitably  to 
the  conclusion  that  these  changes  In  our  Embargo  Act  are  abso- 
lutely imperative  if  we  are  to  avoid,  as  far  as  humanly  possible,  being 
drawn  into  the  existing  war. 

In  addition  to  our  having  a  strictly  legal  right  to  do  the  things 
I  have  outlined,  there  is  another  compelling  reason  why  we  should 
take  the  step  proposed.  It  Is  fair  to  say  that  our  people  do  not 
believe  In  dictator  governments,  or  In  the  barbarous  and  Inhuman 
methods  that  are  used  by  these  dictators  to  Increase  their  power 
and  their  dominions.  The  methods  that  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and 
Stalin  have  adopted  to  fiuther  their  unholy  ambltloDS  are  barbarous, 
Inhuman,  uncivilized,  unjustified,  unmercifiil.  and  murderoi*B.  We 
have  no  sympathy  with  the  principles  of  such  conquests,  or  with 
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the  methods  used  to  attain  them.  Therefore,  our  sympathies,  cur 
hopes,  cur  prayers,  are  all  with  the  British  and  Frencii  Governments 
in  this  conflict. 

It  is  self-evident  today  that  England  and  France,  fighting  with 
their  back*  to  the  wall,  are  fighting  not  onlv  the  battle  cf  human- 
ity and  civilization  but  they  are  faced  with  foes  ruthless  and  mur- 
derous in  their  dishonorable  and  unjustifiable  procedure. 

Hitler  and  other  dictators  are  representatives  of  paganism,  and 
are  fighting  to  destroy  religion  and  to  establish  upon  the  grave  of 
human  freedom  a  despotism  greater,  more  cri»el,  and  more  inhu- 
mun  than  any  that  has  ever  exist^jd  In  the  history  of  the  world. 
They  go  on  the  theory  that  they  are  not  bound  to  respect  the  rights 
or  liberties  of  anyone,  and  that  they  have  a  right  to  capture  and 
take  by  force  any  nation  they  are  able  to  conquer.  Their  theory, 
I  if  carried  to  Its  logical  conclusion,  means  the  destruction,  the  end 
I    of  our  present  civilization. 

I  It  is  said  by  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change  In  our  em- 
bargo law  the  course  I  have  outlined  will  be  favorable  to  England 
and  Prance.  But  it  Is  equally  true.  If  we  fail  to  take  the  course  I 
have  outUned.  and  the  present  embargo  law  is  kept  Intact  such 
actlrn  wili  be  favorable  to  Hitler  and  other  dictators.  It  is  plain, 
therefore,  that,  whether  we  enact  the  proposals  I  have  described  or 
whether  we  permit  the  embargo  law  to  stand  unchanged,  our  action 
wili  result  in  helping.  In  a  degree,  one  side  or  the  other  In  the  war. 

It  is  fortunate,  therefore,  that  in  following  our  legal  rights  as 
universally  recognized  we  are  able  to  enact  a  law  which  will  more 
likely  keep  us  out  cf  the  war  and  nt  the  same  time  puts  us  on  the 
side  of  humanity  and  civilization. 

We  have  a  legal  right  to  take  either  course.  We  decide  our  course 
on  a  perfectly  legal  proposition.  If  we  decide  to  pursue  the  path 
most  likely  to  keep  us  out  cf  the  war,  we  should  be  gratified  to 
know  such  a  coimse  will  help  the  right,  rather  than  the  wrong. 
Should  there  be  any  doubt  or  hesitation  on  the  part  of  anyone  who 
believes  In  liberty,  who  loves  humanity,  who  loves  his  family,  who 
wants  to  preserve  civilizntion,  as  to  the  course  we  should  ptn-sue? 
How.  under  the  circumstances,  can  we  possibly  hesitate? 

I  fervently  believe  the  course  I  have  advocated  will  keep  us  out 
of  war  and  that  such  a  course  offers  the  greatest  probability  that 
our  Nation  may  ride  through  the  troubled  waters  In  peace  and 
honor. 

One  of  the  Impelling  reasons  that  took  us  Into  the  World  War 
was  to  make  good  the  losses  of  American  ships  that  occurred  in  the 
combat  area.  Another  reason  was  to  insure  the  pajTnent  of  money 
loaned  by  American  citizens.  Another  reason  was  to  protect  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  travel  upon  ships  of  belligerent  na- 
tions. Another  reason  was  that  we  permitted  materials,  such  as 
foodstuffs  and  clothing,  to  be  transported  to  belligerent  ports  In 
American  vessels  manned  by  American  seamen. 

All  of  these  activities  are  prohibited  by  the  administration  bill 
now  pending  In  Congress.  None  of  these  activities  will  be  pro- 
hibited if  we  permit  the  embargo  law  to  stand  as  It  is. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  World  War.  on  the  floor  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  I  said  our  entry  into  that  war  was  placing  the  dollar 
sign  on  the  American  fiag.  For  this  speech  I  was  denounced  as  a 
traitor;  I  was  burned  in  effigy;  a  prominent  Federal  official  In  a 
public  address  said  I  ought  to  be  put  up  against  a  wall  and  shot; 
I  became  an  outcast  In  my  own  country.  I  believe  that  time  has 
vindicated  the  position  I  then  took. 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  we  made  the  greatest  mistake 
In  the  history  of  our  Nation.  We  put  the  dollar  sign  on  the  Amer- 
ican flag  and  went  into  the  war.  Now,  20  years  later,  let  us  keep 
the  dollar  sign  off  of  the  American  flag  and  stay  out  of  the  war. 

My  friends,  I  have  concluded.     I  bid  you  good  night. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CLYDE  M.  REED,  OF  KANSAS 


Mr.  REED.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivered  by  me 
on  last  Sunday  evening  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  neu- 
trality legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso.  as  follows: 

Across  the  ocean  to  the  east  of  us  Europe  Is  again  engaged  in  its 
«ige-old  pastime  of  war.  For  thousands  of  years  that  part  of  the 
earth's  surface  has  fought  over  boundary  lines,  racial  questions, 
rellglotis  differences,  aynastlc  ambitions,  and  lust  for  power.  The 
conflict  waging  now  is  not  essentially  different  from  those  that 
have  been  waged  for  the  past  10  or  20  centuries. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Ten  days  ago  thf^  Con?TP=?  nf  the  Unl'ed  State?  met  in  an  extrnnr- 
dinary  ses'-'ion  on  u  call  of  the  President  Tomorrow  morning  the 
Senate  Commutee  on  Foreien  Rf^hitions  will  report  an  amendment 
to  existing  law  ccncernln?  ovir  relation  to  countries  engaged  In  war. 
Tomorrow  wiU  beyin  a  debate  on  the  Senate  floor  that  will  e;o  into 
history  as  one  of  the  great  discus.sions  cf  our  Congress.  The  is.suea 
are  important  and  are  such  that  they  stir  the  emotions  of  our 
people. 

These  emotions  have  been  deeply  stirred  already.  That  Is  evi- 
denced from  the  pains  that  so  many  people  are  taking  to  inform 
Members  of  Congress  cf  their  feelings  and  opinions  concerning  the 
issues  before  us.  I  have  received  over  5.000  telegrams,  letters,  and 
petitions,  mostly  from  people  of  Kansa'^.  but  includint;  expressions 
from  people  ovt-r  the  United  States.  Other  Senators  are  having  the 
same  experience — some  in  even  greater  proportion  than  my  own. 

These  expressions  indicate  three  things:  A  universal  debire  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war;  a  decided  preponderance  of 
sympathy  with  Great  Britain  and  France:  a  lamentable  confusion 
In  the  minds  cf  many — perhaps  the  majority — concerning  the 
con^-rete  issues  before  the  Congress.  It  is  to  this  latter  element  that 
[  shall  addre.ss  this  discussion. 

Whenever  human  emotions  are  deeply  stirred,  reason  ab<^iicates 
and   logic   takes  a   vacation.     It  has  always  been  so — it  is  so  now. 

People  may  write  out  of  their  emotions  and  di.-regard  reason  and 
logic,  but  Members  of  Congress  respon.sible  to  the  country  fur  their 
acts  have  not  that  privilege.  Members  of  Congress  are  human  and 
have  emotions  the  same  as  other  people.  But  these  emoiions 
should  be  kein  under  control.  I  am  trying  to  do  that  in  dealing 
with  my  responsibility  as  a  Senator,  ft  is  tntirely  natural,  and 
not  improper,  for  people  to  write  me  out  of  their  emotions.  It 
v.-ould  be  tnfircly  improper  for  me  to  vote  as  a  Senator  out  of  my 
emotions  and  disregard  what  my  reason  tells  me  is  the  wise  course 
to  pursue. 

Leader^  whose  voices  carry  throughout  the  Nation  have  expressed 
conflicting  opinions.  It  is  this  conflict  of  .■statement  that  is.  per- 
haps, responsible  for  much  of  the  confusion  which  is  reflected  in 
the  advice  I  receive  from  those  who  write  me. 

For  example,  the  present  law  contains  a  prohibition  called  an 
embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  to  bellieerenr  nations.  This  embaigo  has  been  a  part  of  our 
statutory  law  for  about  4  years.  We  have  had  no  chance  to  actually 
te.st  its  value  as  a  factor  in  keeping  out  of  war.  Yet  earnest  oppo- 
nents of  any  important  change  in  th<^  present  law  frequently,  usually. 
in  fact,  frankly  declare  that  "the  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  the  iirc^t 
step  toward  war."  That  is  an  emotioiial  declaration  based  upon 
opinion  and  not  upon  any  actual  experience.  But  it  has  had  the 
effect  of  making  the  present  embarso  the  symbol  of  peace  and 
Implanting  in  the  minds  of  earnest  people  the  fear  that  any  change 
of  modification  of  existing  statutes  would  brir-::  us  into  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Roo'^evelt.  in  his  mess.ige  to  Crngre.«s 
delivered  on  its  convening  September  21,  asl:ed  for  a  repeal  of  the 
em.bargo  provisions  because,  in  his  opin  on.  tluy  were  "most  vit.illy 
dangerous  to  American  neutrality,  Anii-rican  security,  and  American 
pcare." 

The  Presidi^nt  further  declared: 

"I  seek  a  greater  consistency  through  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
provision  and  a  return  to  International  law." 

And  still  further  the  President  stated  that  "repeal  of  the  embargo 
and  a  return  to  international  law  are  the  crux  of  this  issue." 

Here  we  have  the  issues  Joined  by  the  opponents  of  repeal,  the 
leaders  of  which  are  authors  of  the  present  law.  and  the  Chief  Execu- 
t.ve  of  our  Government.  The  Congress  of  the  United  Statis  will 
determ.ine  the  issue     The  battle  will  begin  tomcrrow  in  the  Senate 

In  Joining  the  issue  the  great  leaders  of  the  two  sides  take  dia- 
metricallv  opposite  position-  and  make  flatly  contradictury  declara- 
tions.   No  wonder  that  the  average  citizen  becomes  confused 

With  the  most  earnest  respect  for  the  oplnioiis  of  my  colleagues 
who  take  that  po.  ition.  I  do  not  agree  that  the  retention  of  the 
embargo   is  essential   to   preserving   peace   or   keeping   America   out 

cf  war. 

On  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  President  that  the 
embargo  is  incons  stent  with  internatior.al  law.  and  find  no  support 
in  my  reading  cf  international  law  or  of  available  authority  on  that 
sublect  for  that  statement. 

The  President  proposes,  after  repeal  of  the  embargo,  the  inclusion 
in  the  law  of  cash-and-carry  provisions  as  reuards  the  sale  and 
export  of  articles,  whether  arms,  materials  of  war,  or  articles  of 
peaceful  commerce  when  sold  to  belligerent  nations. 

I  find  no  substantial  authority  for  any  b.  lief  that  the  present 
embargo  is  any  more  or  less  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  inter- 
national law  than  wotild  be  the  cash-and-carry  .-.ystem  proposed  to 
be  substituted  for  it.  It  is  my  opinion,  supported  by  virtually  ail  of 
international  law  authority,  that  either  may  be  consistent,  and 
neither  be  inconsistent  with  international  law,  I  do  not  think  that 
either  is  essential  to  preserving  the  peace,  and  neither  would  take  us 
into  war  or  keep  us  out  of  war. 

I  lurther  di.sagree  with  the  statement  of  President  Roosevelt  in 
his  message  to  Congress  that  the  Enibavgo  and  Nonintercourse  Act 
of  the  Jefferson  administration  "was  the  major  cause  of  bringing 
us  •  •  •  into  our  own  War  of  1812."  Hi.^tory  does  not  support 
that  view.  The  Embargo  and  Nonintercourse  Act  were  repealed  3 
years  before  the  War  of  1812  began.  Furtherm.ore,  there  is  no  simi- 
larity or  parallel  between  those  acts  and  the  arms-embargo  provi- 
sion of  our  present  law. 

The  fact  is  that  the  War  of  1812  was  declared  by  our  Government 
for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  our  rights  under  International  law  on 
the  high  seas.     England  was  stopping  our  vessels,  searching  them, 


and  im.prisoning  our  seaman,  and  seizing  our  cargoes  After  protest- 
ing over  a  long  period  of  years  against  these  tilings,  we  declartii  war 
in  an  endeavor  to  stop  them 

Furthermore,  the  insistence  of  the  administration  of  President 
Wilson  on  the  rights  of  our  ves'^els  and  our  fitirens  to  enter  into 
and  travel  through  combat  zones  during  the  last  World  War  w.is,  in 
my  opinion,  a  major  factor  in  our  entering  inlo  tliat  v.ar.  We 
insisted  upon  our  rights  \inder  International  law:  our  ve  :  els 
entered  the  war  zone;  some  of  them  were  sunk:  .some  n{  our  dliAns 
were  drowned;  and  the  cotintry  became  so  inflamed  tha»  it  su]ipi:rttd 
a  declaration  of  war. 

So  the  farts  are,  that  clinging  to  the  so-railed  rights  of  neutral 
nat.ons  under  international  law  got  the  United  States  into  two  wars. 
If  we  should  decide  to  pur.^ue  the  same  policy  now  that  our  Govern- 
ment followed  m  the  yca-s  preceding  our  entiy  into  ihe  LT^t  Woiid 
War.  our  chances  of  becoming  artnely  involved  m  a  European  war 
which  is  not  cf  our  making  and  none  of  our  business  would  be 
greatly  enhanced. 

Some  of  my  able  and  carrest  colleagues  in  the  Senat?  do  not  favor 
retaining  the  present  embargo;  do  iu)t  favor  the  enactment  of  The 
cash-and-carry  system,  but  do  believe  in  depending  eitirely  upon 
international  law.  I  do  not  think  this  advisable.  Ge'tmg  into  two 
wars  throuuh  dependence  upon  international  law  is  sutficient  lor  me. 
The  present  embargo  is  a  limitation  upon  our  rmht-  as  a  neutral 
under  international  law  which  we  may  impose  upon  ourselves  if  we 
chr;ose  to  do  so. 

Repealing  the  embargo  and  substituting  a  cash-and-carry  svstem 
is  a  limitation  upon  our  rights  as  a  neutral  undeT  international 
law  which  we  may  make  if  we  choose. 

Neither,  in  my  opinion,  in  any  way  conflict  with  international  law. 
Stating  my  jxnnts  of  disaKreemeiit   with  positions  'aken  by  nhl'j 
Iciclers  on  both  sides  who  are  Just  as  sincere  and  Just  as  earnest  as 
I  am  is  hardly  suincient.     This  Congre.-s  must  take  ether  negative 
action  through  refusing  to  repeal  tlie  present  embargo,  or  affirma- 
tive  action   by   repealing   it   and   stibuiluting   other   provisions.     I 
mu.st  have  a  part  in  the  final  decision 
I  shall  use  the  balance  of  my  time  to  express  my  own  views 
I   have  not   favored   arid  do   not   now   favor  the   principle   of   the 
embargo.     This  attitude  was  not  re-cently  taken      It   has  been  my 
jo.-ition  over  a  considerable  period  cf  time      I  cannot  state  the  basis 
for  that   pv.sitioii   any  better  than   by  quotiiig   the  language   of   an 
aadreso  I  deliveTed  at  a  public  dinner  in  Washington  on  March  2  of 
this  year.     In  discussing  our  foreign  policy  at  the  invitation  cf  my 
congressional  colleagues  of  both  Houses.  I  said  in  part : 

"In  the  event  of  a  serious  and  pre^longe'd  war,  means  of  carrying 
on  will  be  sought  in  this  country  by  one,  and  perhajis  both,  sides. 
V\^e  will  be  urged  to  do  this  and  that  and  the  other.  My  conception 
of  trtie  neutrality  is  to  treat  the  rest  of  the  world,  aside  from  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  alike.  They  will  want  f)Ur  foodstuJT.>.  otir 
fibt-rs.  otir  metals,  and  perhaps  our  manufacttired  articles.  The 
course's  that  we  may  choo.se  to  follow  and  maintain  true  neutrality 
aro  these : 

"1    To  sell  nothing  to  anybody,  or 
"2.  To  sell  anythmo:  to  ever;  body 

"I  favor  the  latter  course.  We  are  a  prodvictive  nation  and  have 
a  surplus  of  focd  and  other  thli^.gs  above  our  own  requirements. 
There  is  no  reason,  in  my  opinion,  why  we  '•hould  deny  to  any  part 
of  the  rest  of  the  world,  whether  engageMJ  in  war  cr  not.  any  part 
cf  the  .surplus  we  have  above  e)ur  needs  To  do  so  would  not  only 
disturb  our  own  economic  situation  but  would  unne'cessarily  deprive 
a  world  needing  our  surplus,  and  needing  it  mere,  perhaps,  because 
of  war.  than  wotUd  be  the  case  othe-rwi^e 

"But  to  this  policy  I  would  attach  a  condition  that  a  clr>ar  title 
to  anything  we  s  11  to  any  nation  or  group  of  natu  ns  eng  ige-d  la 
war  must  pa.-s  from  American  citizens  to  a  feireign  purchaser  before 
the  commodities  purchase-d  leave  our  shores  You  can  rail  this  'he 
cash-and-carry  .system  if  you  will,  or  the  come-and-get-lt  method, 
if  you  choose.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  phraseology  on  this  point, 
but  it  represents  my  idea  of  a  correct  policy  for  us  to  follow." 

I  have  not  change^d  my  views  since  the  delivery  of  that  address. 
These  have  always  been  my  views  However,  those  views  were-  ex- 
pressed at  a  time  when  there  wa.s  no  declared  war  in  the  world. 
That  situation  has  changed.  It  is  now  a  question  cf  changing  our 
rules  of  neutrality  after  war  has  b»  sun.  I  am  giving  deep  censidera- 
tlon  to  this  point,  and  my  conclusions  may  influence  the  vote  I 
shall  cast. 

I  am  opposed  to  either  the  President  or  the  Congress  seeking  to 
define  an  "aggressor,"  and  firmly  opposed  to  this  country  under- 
taking anv  responsibility  of  that  kind 

Under  the  theory  cf  international  law  our  vessels  and  cur  citizens 
have  a  right  to  travel  on  the  hieh  seas,  even  through  ron.bat  zones. 
We  fought  two  wars  to  defend  that  right.  The  trouble  with  the 
theory  of  the  right  of  neutrals  under  international  law  is  that  in 
times'  of  war  belligerents  pay  no  attention  to  these  rights  unle.ss 
it  suits  their  ptirpcse  to  do  so.  I  fully  recognize  that  In  not  insist- 
ing upon  the.se  rights  we  are  placing  a  limitation  upon  ourselves, 
but.  as  between  maintaining  our  theoretical  right  under  inter- 
national law  and  staying  out  of  war.  I  am  for  staying  out  of  war. 
Therefore  I  shall,  with  my  vote,  support  enforcing  that  limitation 
upon  ourselves. 

I  opposed  the  Bloom  bill  in  the  last  regular  .session  of  Congress. 
It  was  reputed  to  be  a  cash-and-carry  bill.  It  was  nothing  of  the 
kind  It  was  a  bill  that,  if  enacted  into  law,  would  have  vested  the 
President  with  discretion  to  handle  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  belligerent  nations  very  much  as  he  cho.se  I  was  then, 
and  I  am  now,  opposed  to  increasing  Presidential  discretion. 
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President  Roosevvlt  was  greatly  disappointed  because  Congress 

would  not  accept  the  Bloom  bill,  which  presumably  was  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  State  in  accordance  with  his  views.  He  whs 
severe  in  his  criticism  of  Congress  for  Its  failure  to  accept  that  bill. 
Pcrtunatcly,  the  President  has  receded  from  that  position,  and  the 
bill  to  be  laid  before  the  Senate  tomorrow  Is,  according  to  the 
last  draft  I  have  seen,  free  from  any  attempt  to  Increase  Presidential 
discretion.  The  measiire  we  will  begin  to  consider  tomorrow  is  much 
superior  to  the  Bloom  bill. 

Our  entry  into  war  or  otir  keeping  out  of  war  will  be  dependent 
not  upon  the  retention  or  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  nor  upon  the 
enactment  of  a  cash-and-carry  system,  but  upon  our  will  to  stay 
out  of  war  and  the  wisdom  of  executive  and  legislative  leaders  in 
Interpreting  and  applying  the  overwhelming  desire  to  maintain 
peace. 

To  the  best  of  my  Judgment,  my  own  vote  will  be  so  cast.  I,  too, 
win  to  stay  out  of  war. 


America's  Catholic  Youth  and  Europe's  War 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  BISHOP  SHEIL 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
Insert  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  red  network  on  the 
evening  of  October  2,  1939,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard 
J.  Shell,  D.  D.,  auxiliary  bishop  of  Chicago.  The  address  Is 
entitled  "America's  Catholic  Youth  and  Europe's  War." 

In  passing,  let  me  say  that  the  address  is  a  most  interest- 
ing and  timely  one  on  the  current  problem  of  the  day;  and 
I  trust  that  in  these  busy  moments  every  Senator  will  find 
time  to  read  the  address  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

This  morning  came  news  that  would  almost  strike  dumb  every 
lover  of  America,  every  faithful  son  and  daughter  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  every  man  and  woman  of  good  will  hoping  In  these  dark 
days  for  the  reign  of  intelligence  and  wisdom  and  ]\istice  in  the 
world. 

George  Cardinal  Mundeleln,  archbishop  of  Chicago,  Is  dead. 

Yesterday  afternoon  I  was  with  him  and  the  symbolism  of  a 
moment  of  harvest — of  reward  for  a  life  grandly  lived — is  today  so 
startling  as  to  be  incredible. 

He  asked  me  to  come  out  to  his  home  at  St.  Mary's  of  the  Lake. 
There,  In  the  little  town  of  Mundeleln,  he  had  built  the  most 
modem  of  all  our  Catholic  seminaries  to  train  American  youth  to 
be  Fervants  of  America  and  of  the  universal  church. 

There,  20  years  ago,  with  the  imagination  and  the  courage  of 
youth  he  had  begun  to  build  out  of  a  swamp  one  of  the  great 
Institutions  for  the  education  of  youth  in  America.  There  he  de- 
termined to  blend  all  that  was  timelessly  beautiful  and  inspiring 
In  the  art  and  the  philosophy  of  democratic  America,  as  an  eagerly 
welcomed  part  of  the  timeless  and  universal  art  and  the  timeless 
and  universal  philosophy  of  a  universal  church. 

His  own  villa  was  an  architect's  replica  of  George  Washington's 
home  at  Mount  Vernon.  The  chapel  at  which  his  young  semi- 
narians prayed  and  sang  Palestrina  was  an  adaptation  of  an 
American-Colonial  church  in  Lyme,  Conn.,  which  he  had  admired 
for  Its  beauty  and  its  simplicity  as  a  boy.  There  side  by  side  in  a 
Joyous  sense  of  the  mighty  place  of  the  art  and  the  thinking  of 
democratic  America  in  the  unity  of  man's  achievements,  were  the 
crucifix  and  the  blessed  mother,  the  prophets  and  the  saints,  the 
schoolmen  and  the  great  popes — and  George  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 

Unseen  by  his  boys,  we  knelt  at  vespers  in  that  colonial  chapel. 
Before  us,  quite  unconscious  of  the  presence  of  their  great  patron, 
200  American  boys  in  the  surplice  and  biretta  of  the  seminarian 
chanted  the  age-old  vesper  service. 

We  stood  in  the  library  of  the  seminary  with  its  Renaissance 
colonnade.  The  brilliant  coffered  celling  bore  his  coat  of  arms  of 
the  busy  bee.  It  was  lettered  with  the  names  of  great  scholars  of 
the  church.  But  he  talked  most  of  his  pride  in  one  particular  item 
of  that  library,  the  complete  autographs  of  the  signers  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,  of  all  the  Presidents  of  the  United  States, 
of  all  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

As  he  rode  over  his  grounds  he  spoke  with  unconcealed  gratitude 
that  God  had  vouchsafed  to  him,  as  to  few  men,  the  good  fortune 
to  see  really  accomplished  In  his  UXetime  a  little  of  the  things  he 
had  dared  begin. 


He  talked  proudly  of  how  endurlngly  he  had  built  In  concrete 
and  steel  and  how  even  more  endurlngly  he  had  built  In  young 
men. 

He  talked  feelingly  of  how  he  had  tried  to  niake  a  full  place  in 
his  young  men's  lives  for  flowers,  and  music,  and  art. 

He  talked  of  "the  undone  vast"  that  lay  ahead  of  him  to  give 
the  spirit  of  America  Its  full  place  In  the  spirit  of  the  church,  and 
to  give  the  spirit  of  the  church  Its  full  place  in  the  spirit  of  America. 

Constantly  he  referred  to  something  President  Roosevelt  had 
said  in  a  speech  at  the  Statue  of  Liberty;  that  It  seemed  as  If  God, 
In  His  wisdom,  had  for  centuries  purposely  hidden  this  Western 
Hemisphere  from  the  sight  of  Europeans,  beyond  the  veil  of  the 
seas,  that  mankind  might  have  a  second  chance  In  this  New  World 
after  almost  ruining  the  old  one. 

And  he  cleared  carefully  with  me,  for  the  second  time,  the  speech 
which  he  wished  and  authorized  me  to  make  tonight  at  Cincinnati 
at  the  National  Conference  of  the  Catholic  Youth  Organizations 
which  were  so  close  to  his  heart. 

What  he  authorized  me  to  say  was  controversial.  It  was  some- 
thing he  would  not  have  wanted  to  have  said  for  him,  except  that 
he  felt  that  others  had  created  a  situation  which  might  be  mistaken 
to  compromise  the  position  of  the  Catholic  clergy  toward  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes,  and  toward  his  great  friend  and  admira- 
tion, the  President  of  the  United  States,  in  this  hour  of  great 
decision  on  national  policies  so  closely  affecting  his  beloved  youth 
of  the  United  States. 

All  today  I  have  taken  counsel  with  my  conscience  against  the 
promptings  that  all  voices  should  be  stilled  at  this  time  of  grief. 

But  kneeling  In  prayer  beside  him  with  the  spirit  of  yesterday 
afternoon  upon  me,  I  have  felt  that  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  the 
trust  he  Imposed  In  me,  as  probably  the  last  act  of  his  conduct  of 
his  archdiocese.  If  I  failed  to  bear  tonight  the  counsels  of  his  prac- 
tical wisdom  and  his  spiritual  tolerance  which  he  had  wished  me 
to  say  to  his  countrymen  for  him — his  last  message  of  loyalty  to 
the  political  processes  of  representative  democracy — his  last  mes- 
sage of  loyalty  to  the  spirit  of  God's  tolerance  In  this  troubled 
world. 

What  I  say  from  now  on  is  what  this  patriot  of  America,  this 
prince  of  the  universal  church,  had  specifically  axrthorlzed  and  ap- 
proved my  saying.  In  his  exultant  happiness  and  vision  of  the 
greatness  of  America  in  the  golden  light  of  yesterday  afternoon. 

A  few  months  ago  I  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  my  way  to  Rome  to 
have  the  privilege  of  a  visit  with  the  Holy  Father. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  came  back. 

The  crossing  to  Europe  I  made  by  airplane,  by  the  Clipper. 

The  crossing  back  was  so  different,  on  a  Uttle  vessel  diverted 
from  her  regular  run  to  take  care  of  American  refugees  like  my- 
self. There  were  submarine  warnings  and  a  ban  on  radio  communi- 
cation for  fear  of  revealing  position. 

The  genius  of  aeronautics,  the  symbol  of  youth,  as  well  as  youth 
Itself,  had  already  been  abused  by  political  leadership,  stupid  to 
the  point  of  a  crime  against  God,  to  burn  the  life  out  of  Polish 
cities  whose  destruction  the  Holy  Father  had  tried  so  desperately 
to  avert 

As  I  bade  farewell  to  friends  in  Parts  they  told  me  with  tears  In 
their  eyes  how  happy  I  should  be  that  I  was  returning  to  Amertca, 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth,"  where  men  might  still  do  Justice, 
love  mercy,  and  humbly  walk  with  God. 

To  give  mankind  its  second  chance  here  tn  this  New  World,  the 
course  of  America  seems  so  clear. 

It  is  to  stay  out  of  Europe  imtll  peace  comes  to  Europe,  and  vmder 
no  circumstances  send  our  American  youth  into  Europe's  wars. 

Last  week  I  was  In  Washington.  I  was  heartened  beyond  words  at 
official  feeling.  Everyone  in  Washington,  from  the  President  down, 
la  determined  that  the  United  States  shall  keep  Its  youth  out 
of  war. 

There  are  many  of  God's  innocents  In  Europe  for  whom  our 
hearts  bleed,  and  every  Instinct  of  Catholic  followers  of  the  Prince 
of  Peace  Is  to  resent  those  who  break  this  peace.  But  it  is  not  a 
callousness — It  Is  an  ultimate  service  to  the  greatest  Interests  of 
hiimanlty — that  we  do  stay  out  of  this  war,  to  husband  our  strength 
for  two  great  purposes. 

The  first  purpose  is  to  defend  what  may  be  left  with  us  of  civili- 
zation against  the  risks  of  a  mad  revolutionary  Europe  blindly 
rolling  on  toward  new  worlds  to  conquer  for  antichrist. 

The  second  purpose  is  to  be  really  able  to  help  a  Europe,  purged 
by  its  war  of  the  materialistic  causes  of  war,  to  come  to  a  state  of 
mind  conducive  to  a  lasting  peace  that  will  not  sow  the  seeds  for 
another  war. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  misunderstood. 

Our  sympathies  are  not  confined  to  the  people  of  any  one  nation 
or  of  any  one  group  of  nations  engaged  in  the  conflict.  Our  sym- 
pathies are  with  the  common  men  and  women  of  all  nations,  for  we 
know  that  they  all  want  peace  and  liberty,  not  war  and  domination. 

As  I  came  home  I  tried  to  think  why  there  should  be  such  enor- 
mous differences  between  the  hemispheres  In  the  ability  at  peoples 
of  the  same  European  stock  to  live  together  in  friendship. 

I  thought  to  myself  as  I  saw  America  again: 

"Thank  God  for  our  material  resources  of  enough  to  go  around." 

"Thank  God  for  our  spiritual  tradition  of  mutual  tolerance." 

"But  thank  God,  most  of  all,  that  in  these  crucial  revolutionary 
years  In  Etirope  we  have  had  the  matchless  political  leadership  in 
foreign  affairs  of  President  Roosevelt." 

To  have  lived  through  a  few  months  of  Europe  is  to  have  known 
as  never  before  what  a  precious  thing  that  gift  of  jpolltlcal  leader- 
ship Is. 
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This  tragedy  of  miserable  common  peoples,  helpless  and  hopeless 
to  know  where  their  leaders  are  taking  them  or  what  to  do  about 
It — Is  not  a  tragedy  of  the  natural  gifts  which  God  has  given  to 
Europe.  It  Is  a  tragedy  of  human  leaders,  who  blinded  by  their 
materialism  and  their  conscious  or  unconscious  selfishness  have 
over  a  whole  generation.  In  every  country,  committed  a  crime  of 
false  stewardship  against  humanity  and  against  God. 

For  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  political  diehards,  morally  and 
Intellectually  bankrupt,  an  entire  continent  is  to  pay  the  price  of 
moral  and  material  anarchy. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity  those  diehards  In 
all  European  nations  were  determined  to  prolong  or  achieve  the 
exploitation  of  others. 

The  end  result  has  been  the  unconscious  Instigation  of  a  merci- 
less revolutionary  movement  which  like  all  great  revolutions  in 
history  will  feed  on  Itself  and  burn  blindly  on  until  it  has  burned 
Itself  out. 

Only  in  the  Vatican  Is  there  in  Europe  the  gift  of  statesman's 
vision  possessed  by  President  Roosevelt. 

It  is  not  strange. 

The  foresight  of  a  statesman  is  a  sense  of  how  great  masses  of 
people  are  going  to  react  and  move,  and  that  foresight  is  the  reward 
only  of  those  who  really  understand,  because  they  really  love  and 
sincerely  serve  God's  common  people. 

A  few  days  ago  you  perhaps  saw  reprinted  In  your  papers  an 
editorial  from  the  Osservatore  Romano,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Vatican.  Every  American  Catholic  must  glow  with  pride  at  the 
praise  which  that  editorial  of  the  Vatican  gave  to  President  Roose- 
velt's latest  message  to  Congress,  and  the  Identity  it  established 
between  the  views  of  the  holy  father  and  the  views  of  our  own 
I*resident. 

Let  me  read  you  Just  one  sentence: 

"It  is  Impossible,"  says  that  editorial,  "not  to  perceive  the  almost 
literal  identity  of  the  essential  points  enumerated  by  the  head  of 
state  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  modern  nations  of  the 
world,  and  the  principles  enunciated  by  the  supreme  religious 
leader  with  the  highest  spiritual  authority  of  the  world.  For  the 
august  Pontiff,  preaching  springs  from  revealed  truth;  for  the 
statesman,  it  comes  from  concrete  experience." 

And  In  particular  the  editorial  praises  the  President's  message  for 
Its  "noble  appeal  to  religion." 

This  recognition  that  the  two  greatest  leaders  of  the  world  think 
alike  on  the  greatest  problem  in  the  world  and  that  both  these 
leaders  are  our  leaders  should  make  American  Catholics  feel  not 
only  proud  but  safe.  It  is  a  matter  of  particular  Joy  to  us  that 
at  this  time  of  crisis  these  two  great  sources  of  inspiration  are 
flowing  in  one  direction. 

And  it  is  in  the  spirit  of  the  warmth  and  gladness  of  the  Vatican's 
response  to  the  President's  message  that  we  members  of  the 
Catholic  faith  in  the  United  States  must  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  strengthen  the  President  in  his  mighty  task  of  guiding 
America  to  safety. 

That  should  give  the  key  to  the  attitude  of  American  Catholics 
on  the  recommendations  of  the  President  now  before  the  Congress 
to  keep  the  country  cut  of  war. 

No  one  believes  more  thoroughly  than  do  I,  very  consclou.s  that 
I  am  a  member  of  a  religious  minority  in  this  country,  in  the 
democratic  process  of  free  and  complete  discussion  and  the  sacred 
right  of  petition. 

We  all  hope  that  this  session  of  Congress  will  furnish  a  forum  In 
which  the  American  people  as  a  whole  can  thoroughly  educate 
themselves  to  their  great  problem  and  reach  an  honest  and  Nation- 
wide conviction  of  the  wise  course  to  follow  during  these  dangerous 
days. 

But  It  constitutes  disrespect  for  wisdom  and  experience,  and  Is  a 
positive  Impediment  to  our  democratic  process,  deliberately  to 
bludgeon  Senators  and  Congressmen  with  letters  and  telegrams 
which  can  only  be  counted  and  not  read.  Every  Intelligent  man 
knows  that,  by  and  large,  with  whatever  exceptions,  when  such 
communications  are  not  the  product  of  selfish  political  instigation, 
they  reflect  only  uninformed  emotions  and  only  confuse  those  who 
are  trying  to  find  practical  means  to  retain  peace. 

There  is  for  Catholics  a  peculiar  obligation  not  to  seem  to  abu.se 
the  fortunate  existence  of  our  magnificently  organized  church — 
a  church  whose  divine  mission  sets  it  apart  from  and  above  human 
parti.sanship.  Non-Catholics  of  good  will  should  be  given  no  reason 
to  feel  that  an  organized  minority  of  the  church  is  resorting  to 
pressure  tactics  against  the  rest  of  the  community  on  an  issue 
which  affects  every  citizen  of  this  our  country. 

It  is  sheer  arrogance  and  impertinence  for  any  citizen  or  group 
of  citizens  to  pretend  that  they  are  the  exclusive  guardians  of 
peace 

As  the  President  said  In  his  message.  ""We  all  belong  to  the  peace 
bloc." 

Of  course,  there  may  be  honest  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
means  best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  But  during  these 
times  of  stress  and  high  tension  It  is  of  supreme  importance  that 
we  keep  cool  heads  and  exercise  calm,  deliberate  Judgment.  It  Is 
not  time  for  slogans  and  emotional  outburst.s. 

The  decision  as  to  the  wise  course  to  follow  in  foreign  affairs 
Is  an  amazingly  complicated  business  dependent  on  a  sensitive 
balance  of  knowledge  of  a  thousand  factors,  which  few  men  have. 

The  devising  of  a  course  of  action  in  such  circumstances  is  the 
gift  of  a  statesman. 

It  Is  derived,  as  the  Vatican  newspaper  says,  from  "concrete 
experience." 

It  Is  not  something  to  be  divined  by  emotional  charlatans  who 
have  become  statesmen  overnight  and  whose  unctuous  voices  betray 


a  first  urge  to  hear  themselves,   no  matter  whose   thought   they 
convey. 

You  know  what — and  whom — I  mean. 

I  lived  through  the  last  few  crucial  weeks  in  Europe  Itself.  But 
I  do  not  consider  that  qualifies  me  to  set  myself  up  as  a  prophet 
to  urge  on  the  world  my  Judgment  that  the  President's  Judgment 
is  wrong. 

This  complicated  problem  of  how  to  stay  clear  of  war  Is  a  problem 
of  Judgment — of  practical  Judgment — for  experts  in  the  business, 
not  a  matter  of  amateur  logic  or  of  good  Intentions.  The  "last 
best  hope  of  earth"  is  now  in  the  keeping  not  of  our  hearts  but 
of  our  heads.  Those  of  us  who  do  not  make  such  problems  our 
business  are  really  no  more  competent  to  be  our  own  statesmen 
than  to  be  our  own  doctor  or  our  own  lawyer. 

Let  us  respect  the  procos.ses  of  representative  democracy  by  leav- 
ing the  problem  to  Congress  and  the  President  whom  we  elected 
for  that  purpose,  without  trying  to  withdraw  the  election  by  high- 
pressuring  their  deliberations 

As  between  our  great  leader  on  the  one  hand,  whose  humanity, 
Christianity,  and  Judgment  have  been  proved  time  and  time  again 
in  international  -"ffairs,  and  those,  on  the  other  hand,  whoso  Judg- 
ment has  been  proved  to  be  wrong  or  has  not  been  proved  at  all, 
there  is  only  one  common-sen.se  course  to  follow  for  those  of  us 
who  are  not  experts  in  the  President's  business. 

It  is  to  accept  his  leadership,  to  trust  his  solemnly  expressed 
Intentions  to  protect  our  youth  from  war,  and  to  give  him  the 
benefit  of  unsolvable  doubts. 

But  while  we  members  of  thp  Catholic  faith  place  our  trust  In 
the  ability  and  the  Integrity  of  the  President  to  direct  our  united 
self-protection  against  external  danger,  we  have  an  Individual 
Catholic  duty  to  keep  our  beloved  democracy  from  breaking  down 
within. 

The  greatest  asset  of  that  democracy  is  the  Intangible  mutual 
respect  that  lets  live  here  in  productive  peace  the  very  same  races 
and  per  pie  that  in  Europe  seek  for  each  other's  blocd.  In  other 
countries  ties  of  common  race,  common  culture,  common  form  of 
religion  reconcile  Internal  contlicts.  We  have  no  such  bonds.  These 
are  the  only  ties  by  which  we  are  bound  together  in  a  free  nation, 
capable  of  a  united  will  for  s?lf-dcfense,  for  sclf-pre.servation.  our 
tradition  of  live  and  let  live;  our  conscious  apprerlatlon  of  the 
neces,sity  of  friendship  and  trust  in  each  other;  our  belief  In  a 
common  future  as  a  new  people  greater  than  ever  i  he  world  has 
seen.     We  are — and  never  frrget  It — a  composite  people. 

In  the  depths  of  the  titanic  struggle  acrcss  the  water  many 
attempts  will  be  made  to  turn  our  minorities  against  one  another, 
to  turn  all  of  them  against  our  leaders,  and  to  destroy  those  slender 
bonds  of  the  united  will  of  a  free  people. 

Those  who  preach  race  hatn  d  and  intolerance  among  us  In  such 
a  world  at  war  are  traitors  to  our  lonely  democracy. 
They  menace  our  moral  unity. 
They  divide  our  precious  strength. 

We  Catholics  are  the  greatest  organized  body  within  this  country 
fci:nded  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Christ  who  said,  "Love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself  ' 

We  have  a  particular  responsibility  to  continue  the  Catholic 
Church  as  a  tremendous  force  for  tolerance  and  mutual  racial 
respect,  so  that  Christianity,  humanity,  and  American  democracy 
can  survive. 

It  is  a  clear  lesson  of  history  that  whenever  racial  hatred  gets  a 
real  start  in  a  land,  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  dissolution  of  civiliza- 
tion in  that  land. 

No  man  can  be  both  honest  and  intelligent  If  he  profes.srs  to 
want  to  safeguard  peace  in  America  at  th  ■  same  time  he  preaches 
the  kind  of  racial  hatred  which  has  destroyed  peace  everywhere  else 
In  the  world. 

What  we  need  in  this  country  today — with  all  its  magnificent 
pent-up  energy  of  youth  straining  to  find  an  outlet — i.s  a  real 
vision  of  mankind's  .second  chance  We  need  a  vl.sta  of  building 
here  greater  than  we  know — a  civilization  so  generous,  so  magnifi- 
cent that  youth  of  all  religions  and  races  will  care  much  more  for 
what  they  give  to  that  magnificence  than  for  what  each  of  them 
gets  out  of  It — an  America  to  which  a  spiritually  exhausted  world 
may  turn  as  to  the  monastery  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lost 
Horizon. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  It.  The  supreme  battle  of  the 
modern  world  is  the  battle  for  God  and  the  moral  law.  There  are 
powerful,  well -organized  forces  In  the  world  today  which  are  ag- 
gressively and  fanatically  anti-God.  The  vast  resources  of  many 
governments  themselves  are  being  employed  to  uproot  from  the 
minds  and  the  hearts  of  peoples  the  sacred  ideas  of  God,  religion, 
and  morality 

That  is  why  we  have  powerful  and  compelling  reasons  to  thank 
God  on  bended  knees  that  we  live  In  a  country  where  religion  is  in 
honor;  that  we  have  a  great  Executive  who  shows  by  word  and 
example  that  he  has  a  profound  belief  in  God  and  supreme  rever- 
ence for  divine  Providence. 

Eager,  vigorous,  courageous,  enlicrhtened  youth  Is  the  one  force 
which  can  and  will  scrap  the  deadly  International  policies  of  lying 
and  deceit,  chicanery,  and  hypocrisy  which  have  brought  the  world 
to  such  a  .sorry  pass. 

In  the  titanic  struggle  before  us.  In  whirh  the  destiny  of  civili- 
zation will  be  determined,  we  must  have  young  men  and  women 
who  are  prepared  to  thro*  themselves  Into  that  struggle  with 
dauntless  courage  and  quenchless   enthusiasm. 

What  win  give  them  that  enthusla.sm?  Not  the  material  prizes 
for  which  too  many  men  and  women  of  my  generation  have  wasted 
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their  lives.  Thi"  young  general 'on—nnd  I  know  them  so  well- 
are  the  most  idealistic,  Jn-t  because  thev  are  the  best  educated 
and  nio.st  sophisticated  generation   the  world  has  ever  seen. 

Tl^ey  wi;i  not  work  from  greed  or  to  protect  greed. 

They  will  work,  as  no  men  or  women  have  ever  worked  before, 
for  the  moral  law,  to  make  a  world  dedicated  to  God  that  by  their 
cv.-n  idealistic  standards  is  woith  living  in. 

That  is  why  everyone  who  really  wants  to  save  our  American 
democracy  should  support  in  every  possible  way  those — and  I  care 
net  of  what  denomination— who  are  to  strengthen  youth  in  their 
devotion  to  God  and  the  moral  law. 

In  creating  a  united  will  of  a  free  people  to  keep  America  safe 
fcr  democracy,  those  who  are  laboring  in  the  churches  building 
the  Nation's  moral  front  are  building  the  real  fighting  front. 

In  the  world  which  such  a  youth  will  build  all  men  will  live  as 
enduring  friends  and  mankind  as  a  single  united  body  bound  by 
one  faith  In  God  and  one  truth  from  God. 

In  that  world,  war  will  be  banished  forever  and  peace  forever 
bonored. 

While  we  are  watching  our  own  youth  build  that  world,  let  us. 
In  compassion,  remember  the  youth  of  Europe  who  were  not  for- 
timate  enough  to  have  our  second  chance. 

These  are  the  beautiful  words  of  charity  of  our  beloved  cardinal 
adapted  from  his  last  letter  to  his  clergy,  with  which  he  was  most 
anxious  I  should  close: 

"Let  us  pray  for  the  victims  of  war,  pray  for  the  wounded  and 
maimed,  for  the  orphaned  and  homeless. 

"Pray  for  the  repose  of  the  souls  of  the  men  and  boys,  hurried 
Into  eternity  in  the  springtime  of  youth,  in  the  strength  of  young 
manhood,  not  of  their  own  volition,  pawns  on  the  chessboard, 
fodcl'>r  for  cnnnon. 

"Pray  for  those  others  who  loved  their  country  and  were  willing 
to  offer  the  supreme  sacrifice  that  their  children  might  have  free- 
dom and  prosperity — and  peace." 


The  Boyhood  of  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SP:NATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ROSS  F.  LOCKRIDGE 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  we  cherish 
most  in  Indiana  is  the  Lincoln  tradition.  In  the  hills  of 
southern  Indiana  Lincoln  spent  the  formative  years  of  his 
life,  and  we  are  endeavoring  to  preserve  the  story  of  his 
boyhood. 

On  October  1.  1939,  a  distinguished  Hoosler  historian,  Mr. 
Ross  P.  Lockridge,  delivered,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boon- 
villc  Press  Club,  in  Spencer  County,  Ind.,  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  address  about  the  boyhood  of  Lincoln. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  address  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a:,  follows: 

Fellow  Kooslers  of  southern  Indiana,  I  have  been  requested  to 
speak  upon  a  subject  rather  specifically  worded  as  follows:  "On  this 
SJX-.  let  us  erect  a  «:unable  Lmor.ln  moiuiment.  '  Although  I  shall 
adhere  to  this  subject,  yet  I  think  I  should  say  that  I  do  not  mean 
to  waive  entirely  the  possibility  that  it  might  be  found  feasible  to 
erect  .^uch  a  monument  ut  one  of  the  other  great  Lincoln  sites  in 
Spencer  County. 

I  \v!.-h  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  there  are  at  least  three  other 
very  notable  sites  in  this  county,  connected  with  the  boyhood  and 
youth  of  Lincoln,  which  might  offer  eligible  locutions  lor  a  monu- 
ment to  Lincoln — the  Hocsier  youth.  These  are:  The  site  of  his 
lug -cabin  home  at  Lincoln  City,  In  what  is  now  the  Nancy  Hanks 
Lincoln  Park;  the  site  of  one  of  the  log  school  hou.':es  where  he 
attended  school,  on  State  Road  No.  62,  about  a  m:lc  south  of 
Gentryville:  and  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  landing  on  the  Ohio  River 
in  Rockport. 

I  think  it  will  be  agreed  by  all  that  any  one  of  these  places,  and 
po<-sibly  others,  would  be  eligible  for  such  a  monument.  Indeed, 
we  might  brondcn  our  consideration  here  today  to  cover  the  general 
subject:  "Let  us  erect  a  suitable  Lincoln  monument  in  southern 
Indiana."  I  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  £re 
several  Lincoln  monuments  of  heroic  proportions  already  erected 
in  liuiiana,  but  nnt  In  southern  Indiana.  I  shall  mention  three  of 
the.se:  The  magnificent  monument  of  Lincoln  in  front  of  the  Lin- 
coln National  Life  Building  at  Fort  Wayne,  representing  him  in 
the  pride  of  his  young  manhood  Just  as  he  was  leaving  Indiana; 


the  impressive  monument  of  Lincoln  as  President,  located  In  the 
ccurthcr.^e  yard  at  Waba.^h;  and  the  heroic  statue  of  President 
Lincoln  in  University  Park,  IndianapoMs.  There  is  a  splendid 
monument  to  Lincoln  nearer  this  spot  than  any  of  these,  but  It  Is 
not  in  Indiana.  I  refer  to  the  very  handsome  Lincoln  Memorial  on 
the  Illmois  side  of  the  Waba.=h  at  Vincennes,  where  he  entered  Illi- 
nois as  a  full-grown  man  in  1830. 

Certainly  It  is  most  timely  and  opportune  that  a  movement  be 
launched  here  today  to  erect  a  monument  In  the  form  of  a  statue 
of  heroic  proportions,  as  a  fitting  recognition  of  the  14  formative 
years  that  Abe  Lincoln  spent  as  a  growing  youth  here  In  southern 
Indiana.  I  speak  only  for  myself  when  I  say  that  I  shall  have  no 
Interest  in  any  such  movement  that  does  not  contemplate  a  Lincoln 
monument  of  quality,  caliber,  and  cost  fully  equal  to,  if  not  superior 
to,  any  of  these  others  that  I  have  mentioned. 

And  now  I  shall  address  my  remarks  to  the  eligibility  of  this 
particular  place  fcr  such  a  purpose.  I  am  happy  to  say  that  there 
are  abundant  human  and  historical  associations  that  nominate 
this  handsome  historic  roadside  park,  the  Abe  Lincoln  Ferry  Park, 
which  we  are  dedicating  today  as  an  eminently  fitting  site  for  a 
monument  to  Abe  Lincoln.  Hoosler,  In  his  particular  character  as 
a  ferryman  or  flat-boat  man. 

Right  here  the  Hoosler  youth.  Abe  Lincoln,  spent  the  greater 
part  of  his  time  during  about  9  months  of  his  seventeenth  year 
(1825-26)  operating  a  ferry  across  Anderson  Creek  as  a  hired  hand 
of  James  Taylor.  The  old  pioneer  river  road  at  that  time  crossed 
Anderson  Creek  here  between  where  the  present  road  crosses  It 
and  where  it  Joins  the  Ohio— probably  a  little  nearer  the  Ohio 
than  the  modern  road.  There  was  no  bridge.  Anderson  Creek 
was  deep  and  was  often  swollen  so  that  It  was  dangerous,  If  not 
Impossible,  to  ford  It.  So  Abe  ran  a  ferry  here  with  a  small  flat 
boat  that  would  carry  one  team  and  wagon  at  a  time.  Anderson 
Creek  was  properly  known  then  as  Anderson  River.  It  was  recog- 
nized as  a  navigable  stream.  By  act  of  the  Indiana  Legislature 
January  17,  1820,  Anderson  River  was  declared  navigable  &s  far 
as  Hurricane  Fork,  near  St.  Meinrad. 

I  think  it  very  important  In  this  connection  to  note  the  actual 
conditions  that  prevailed  here  at  that  tim.e.  While  Abe  was  work- 
ing here,  a  small  village  showed  signs  of  starting  at  this  place. 
Later  it  became  known  as  Maxville,  which  was  laid  out  and  platted 
in  1841.  A  few  scattering  houses  were  built  and  some  business 
places  were  erected.  It  flourished  for  several  decades  during  steam- 
boat days,  but  with  the  decline  of  river  traffic  It  passed  away 
entirely.  During  the  time  that  Abe  worked  here.  In  the  vears 
1825  and  1826,  steamboaiing  was  Just  beginning  to  enjoy  its  e^rly 
heyday  on  the  Ohio.  La  Belle  Riviere  was  enjoying  Its  temporary 
distinction  as  the  Main  Street  of  America.  The  first  steamboat 
passed  this  place  less  than  15  years  before.  Even  before  Maxville 
became  a  village  the  mouth  of  Anderson  Creek  was  a  notable  stop- 
ping, landing,  and  loading  place.  It  became  a  favorite  loafing 
place  for  men  and  boys  of  the  community,  both  during  daytime 
and  evening.  Here,  around  a  campfire  while  waiting  for  passengers, 
Abe  enjoyed  many  happy  hours,  telling  stories  and  taking  part  in 
rough  country  frolics.  He  was  Just  then  reaching  his  full  height 
of  6  feet  and  4  Inches.  On  every  foot  of  this  ground  he  ran  and 
Jumped  and  wrestled  with  the  husky  youths  and  strong  men  of 
this  pioneer  river  settlement.  So  I  think  It  must  be  noted  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physical  development  of  this  remark- 
able boy.  this  spot  suggests  some  very  significant  associations  for 
our  consideration  now.  What  could  be  more  approptlate  than 
the  erection  right  here  of  a  statue,  depleting  that  husky  youth 
Just  as  he  looked  here — Just  like  he  was  when  he  lived,  and  worked, 
and  pl.nyed  here  oii  this  spot? 

There  are  associations  here  also  that  suggest  some  very  im- 
portant features  in  the  development  of  his  mental  faculties  and 
In  the  form.ation  of  some  of  the  peculiar  habits  for  which  he  be- 
came especially  noted. 

Just  then  entering  upon  his  greatest  awakening  of  mental 
curiosity  and  his  intellectual  enjoyment  of  all  hum.an  contsu;ts.  the 
boy  Lincoln  cultivated  his  growing  habit  of  storytelling  here  while 
listening  with  Interest  to  the  wonderful  yarns  of  men  who  had 
been  In  many  strange  places.  The  rlvermen  and  the  steamboat 
travelers  were  of  vast  interest  to  him.  Abe  boarded  all  the  boats 
and  talked  with  all  the  folks,  both  passengers  and  crew,  at  every 
opportunity,  thus  rapidly  broadening  his  views  of  the  big  outside 
world.  It  is  easy  to  believe  that  his  chief  ambition  at  this  time 
was  to  be  captain  of  a  steamboat. 

Tliis  was  his  first  experience  as  a  riverman  and  It  took  him 
entirely  out  of  the  little  backwoods  settlement  into  a  new  and 
strange  world.  He  must  have  observed  many  remarkable  flotillas 
here  and  certainly  came  Into  very  Intimate  contact  with  some  of 
them.  During  that  very  time,  probably  early  In  January  1826,  the 
famous  Boatload  of  Knowledge  conducted  by  Robert  Owen  and 
William  Maclure,  with  their  illustrious  company  of  teachers,  scien- 
tists, and  artists,  passed  this  way  on  their  voyage  to  New  Harmony. 
Young  Robert  Dale  Owen  was  on  that  boat.  He  was  destined  to 
Influence  President  Lincoln  greatiy  in  his  preparation  and  Issuance 
of  the  Proclamation  of  Emancipation  by  a  famous  letter  that 
"stirred  the  President  like  a  trimipet  call."  Whether  or  not  Abe 
actually  talked  with  members  of  the  Boatload  of  Knowledge  here 
as  they  passed  on  that  eventful  voyage,  he  had  full  knowledge  of 
it  later  and  of  the  great  social  experiment  at  New  Harmony,  of 
which  Dennis  Hanks  said  in  later  life  that  "It  well  nigh  druv'  Abe 
crazy,"  Dunng  that  time  he  was  reading  the  New  Harmony 
Gazette  and  thus  became  familiar  with  the  principles  of  the  Owen- 
Ite  Community  of  Equality.    Certainly  many  of  the  humanitarian 
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Ideals  of  Robort  Owen  and  of  Robert  Dale  Owen   .■/ere  adopted  by 
Abraham  Lincoln 

It  was  Just  about  this  time,  or  probably  a  few  months  earlier, 
May  25.  1825.  that  the  celebrated  Mar-quis  rle  Lafayette  went  up 
the  Ohio  pa.-t  this  place  find  \va.=  wrecked  upon  the  huge  rock  at 
Lafayette  Springs  jur^t  about  Canneltcn.  some  12  miles  from  hero. 
Lafayette  was  compelled  to  camp  there  around  a  c.impUie  at  the 
spring  in  the  rock  for  several  hours,  which  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  whole  ccuntry-ide.  Lincoln  knew  of  all  these  thin-;;*^  and 
was  deeply  affe-ted  by  them.  His  experiences  here  broadened  his 
opportunities  for  reading  and  enlarged  his  choice  of  books.  He 
was  afterward  quoted  a.i  saying  that  he  read  every  book  "witliin 
a  radius  of  50  miles"  from  his  home,  which  was  only  about  15 
miles  from  here  A  life-sized,  or  heroic  statue,  here,  would  surely 
reflect  the  smniflcance  of  all  these  vital  associations. 

I  hope  I  can  give  adequate  emphasis  to  one  significant  event 
that  occurred  here,  which  I  consider  most  outstanding  in  its  effect 
upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  this  developing  youth. 

It  was  right  here  that  Abe  earned  the  first  dollar  he  could 
rightly  call  his  own.  His  regular  pay,  as  a  hired  hand,  went  to 
his  father.  But  Abe  became  ambitious  to  do  something  for  him- 
self, so  he  built  his  own  scow  in  order  to  do  some  business  on  his 
own  account  along  the  river  here  at  odd  hours.  Abe  told  one  day 
In  Cabinet  meeting  how  he  earned  his  first  dollar  at  this  place. 
Secretary  Seward  wrote  down  the  story  in  the  President's  own 
words,  as  follows: 

"I  was  contemplating  my  new  boat,  and  wondering  whether  I 
could  make  it  stronger  or  improve  it  in  any  part,  when  two  men 
with  trunks  came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages,  and  asked. 
'Will  you,"  said  one  of  them,  'take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the 
eteamer^'  'Certainly,'  said  I  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance 
of  earning  something,  and  supposed  that  each  of  them  would  give 
me  a  couple  of  bits.  The  trunks  were  put  in  my  boat,  the  pas- 
sengers seated  themselves  on  them,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the 
steamer.  They  got  on  board,  and  I  lifted  the  trunks  and  put  them 
on  the  deck.  The  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when 
I  called  out.  'You  have  forgotten  to  pay  me.'  Each  of  them  took 
from  his  pocket  a  silver  half  dollar  and  threw  it  on  the  bottom  of 
my  boat." 

Here  the  President  paused  and  gave  thoughtful  emphasis  to  the 
remiainder  of  his  statement. 

"I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  money. 
You  may  think  it  was  a  very  little  thing,  and  in  the.^  days  It 
seems  to  m-  l:ke  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  in 
my  life.  I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I,  the  poor  boy,  had  earred 
a  dollar  in  U-ss  than  a  day;  that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a 
dollar  The  wrrld  seemed  wider  and  faiier  before  me.  I  was  a 
more  hopeful  and  thoughtful  boy  from  that  time." 

It  was  right  out  here  in  the  middle  of  the  Ohio  River  where  that 
episode  occurred. 

Surely  It  goes  without  saying  that  a  monument  erected  here 
depicting  that  lusty  boy.  a^  he  was  then,  looking  out  over  the 
beautiful  Ohio  where  that  important  incident  in  his  liff  occurred, 
would  impress  all  that  m.ay  be  piivileged  to  look  upon  such  a  mon- 
ument, with  the  touching  significance  of  that  episode,  which  was 
to  make  of  him  "a  more  hopeful  and  thoughtful  boy"  Moreover 
this  incident  was  to  have  some  very  practical  and  immediate  re- 
sults. It  was  this  incident,  or  another  like  it.  that  cave  Abraham 
his  first  experience  in  law.  Kentucky  jurisdiction  ran  to  the 
low-water  maik  on  the  Indiana  side  and  there  were  two  Dill 
brothers  operating  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  at  this  place  under  a 
Kentuckv  license.  Tliey' filed  charges  against  Abe  and  brought 
him  before  Squire  Samuel  Pate,  a  Kentvicky  Justice  of  peace,  near 
here  en  the  other  side  of  the  river,  to  be  tried  for  running  a  ferry 
without  a  license  Abe  pleaded  his  own  case.  He  said  he  did  not 
take  passengers  across  the  river,  bvit  only  to  midstream  so  they 
might  board  steamers  that  would  not  stop.  There  was  no  other 
way  for  them  to  take  such  steamers  here  There  was  no  law 
covering  such  a  situation.  It  was  a  work  of  simple  necessity.  He 
had  not  "set  them  over  the  river"  and  therefore  had  not  violated 
any  law,     Kentucky  did  not  require  a  licen'^e  for  such  .service. 

judge  Pate  svistained  Abraham's  argument  and  dismissed  the 
case.  This  was  the  beginning  of  his  interest  in  law  and  in  courts, 
and  he  frequently  crossed  the  Ohio  here  in  his  flatboat  to  visit 
that  Kentucky  Judge  and  to  talk  with  him  and  hear  him  try  cases. 
He  also  attended  corn  huskmgs  and  other  frolics  across  the  river 
as  well  as  on  this  side. 

It  gees  without  saying  that  a  monument  erected  here  on  the 
banks  of  the  Ohio  River  would,  of  course,  illumine  the  elemental 
Influence  that  this  great  river  had  in  determining  the  character 
and  even  the  public  career  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Therefore  I  wish 
to  call  attention  to  some  related  experiences  that  Lincoln  had  on 
the  Ohio  River  at  other  places  than  here  at  Anderson  Creek. 

Beginning  with  his  flatboat  experience  here  at  Anderson  Creek. 
Abe  broadened  his  river  activities  rapidly.  In  1327  he  worked 
several  weeks  as  a  day  laborer  on  the  Portland  Canal  around  the 
falls  of  the  Ohio  at  Louisville,  and  the  following  year  he  made 
that  famous  trip  from  Rockport  by  flatboat  all  the  way  to  New 
Orleins. 

The  rivermen  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi  always  regarded 
Llnc<  In  as  one  of  themselves.  This  was  expres-sed  in  a  dispatch 
fiom  Rockpcrt,  Ind.,  May  2L  18G0,  when  he  was  nominated  for 
President: 

"Old  flatboat  men  claim  him  as  one  of  their  number,  and  as 
he  was  a  safe  pilot  in  guiding  hundreds  of  boats  through  the  tor- 
turous winding,  of  the  Father  of  Waters  so  they  are  quite  wllUng 
to  trust  him  with  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state." 


Abe's  flatboat  experiences  had  '^cme  stran^fly  practical  results. 
While  practicing  law  at  Sprinnfield.  Ill  ,  he  invented  and  patented 
a  device  for  iniprovmg  the  handling  of  flatboats  His  intimate 
knowledge  of  flatboats  was  respc^nsible  for  a  unique  development 
in  the  history  of  naval  warfare  during  the  Civil  'VVar  When  the 
Swedish  inventor,  John  Erics.«cn.  was  turned  down  by  the  Navy. 
Depar'nient  en  a  new  model  that  ccnsis'ed  simply  of  two  guns  <,n. 
a  revdlving  turret  mounted  on  a  bmad  fla'  surface,  like  the  deck  of 
a  raft  or  flatboat.  the  peisistent  S'.vedi>  appealed  to  the  President. 
Abe  was  interested  immediately  He  said.  "I'm  not  an  authority  on 
battleships  but  I  am  an  expert  on  flatbo,ats.  and  this  looks  to  me 
like  it  IS  built  on  sound  flatboat  prinripl'^';  "  He  accompanied  the 
Swede  to  the  Navy  Department  and  insisted  on  a  trial  The  result 
was  the  Monitor.'  u.  strange  locking  craft,  like  a  cho'^e  box  on  a 
raft,  which  won  that  signal  victory  o\er  the  Mrrrirvac.  March  9, 
18G2.  This  revolutionized  naval  warfare,  introdvicliig  the  iron- 
sheeted  cruiser.  I  think  this  is  worth  a  statue  on  the  beautiful 
Ohio. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  attempt  a  cru'^tructive  Interpretation  of 
the  more  than  pa.ssing  influence  that  all  of  this  river  life  and  these 
associations  had  upon  the  boy.  who  was  destined  to  be  the  emanci- 
pator of  a  race  and  the  savior  of  a  nation. 

Abe's  early  life  near  the  Ohio  River,  his  flatboat ing  experience 
here  at  Anderson  Creek  and  on  the  Ohio,  together  with  his  two 
long  trips  down  the  Ohio  and  down  the  Mi.xsi.ssippi  to  New  Orleans, 
made  a  profound  impression  upon  his  very  being  Ftom  all  this  he 
got  an  unalterable  understanding  of  the  physical  integrity  and 
unity  of  America  To  him  the  Ohio  River  was  always  the  beloved 
connecting  link  between  Kennicky.  the  happy  home  of  his  child- 
hood, and  Iiuiiar.a.  the  happv  home  of  his  boyhood  He  could  not 
contemplate  This  well-loved  river  as  a  hostile  border  He  had  lived 
on  both  sides  of  this  river,  he'd  played  on  both  sides,  he'd  worked 
on  both  sides,  and  he  had  courted  girls  on  both  sides  of  it  He  f.ad 
stone  bruises  on  his  feet,  made  on  both  sides  of  the  Ohio  He  had 
earned  his  first  dollar  upon  it  He  had  flatboated  up  atid  down  Us 
bioad  surface  He  had  looked  lovingly  upon  it  year  after  year  from 
both  sides 

If  the  Union  should  be  divided,  it  would  have  to  divide  herf  at 
the  Ohio  This  was  inromprehensible  arid  imp<>'-sible  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  He  could  not  give  up  his  dear  Kentucky  as  h/  knew  it 
here  All  this  was  in  his  heart  and  mind  when  h"  made  that  im- 
mortal appeal  in  his  first  inaugural  address  to  the  North  and  South. 
"Pliy-ically  speaking,  we  cannf  separate  We  cannot  remove  our 
respective  sections  from  each  other  nor  build  an  impassable  wall 
b'tween  them.  A  husband  an.d  wife  may  be  divcrced  and  go  out 
of  the  pre.'ience  and  beyond  the  reach  of  each  other  but  the  differ- 
ent parts  of  our  country  cannot  do  this.  They  cannot  but  remain 
face  to  face;  and  intercourse,  either  amicable  or  hostile,  mu'-t  con- 
tinue between  them  It  is  impos.sibl-^  then  to  niake  th.it  mt,  rcour.se 
more  advantageous  or  more  satisfactory  after  s'-paraMon  than  be- 
foie  C;in  aliens  make  treaties  easier  than  friends  can  make  laws? 
Can  treaties  be  mere  faithfully  enforced  between  aliens  th.an  laws 
can  among  friends?  Suppose  you  go  to  war  yovi  cannot  tight 
always;  and  when,  after  much  loss  on  both  sides  and  no  gain  on 
either,  you  cease  fighting  the  identical  old  qviestions  as  to  terms 
of  intercourse  are  again  upon  you." 

I  have  no  doubt  at  all  that  when  he  made  this  classic  appeal  he 
had  immediately  in  his  mmd  this  beloved  river  r.s  he  knew  it  b^st 
right  here:  and  that  out  of  thi';  came  that  almo-t  'nromprehenMhle 
love  of  union,  which  was  to  be  the  most  dominating  single  influence 
in  his  career  as  the  man  of  the  ages 

Abraham  Lincoln's  love  of  union  cannot  be  explained  by  any 
applicition  rf  academic  principles  It  was  funciainent.illy  a  part 
of  him.  It  had  simply  grown  into  him  so  deeply  that  he  was  per- 
meated With  it  through  and  through.  It  was  tautht  him  by  the 
greatest  of  all  teachers,  great  N.iture.  as  he  contacted  Nature  here 
in  this  organic  relation  of  land  and  water 

Thu^  his  love  of  union  l)ecame  elemental  in  his  nature  through 
soil  and  water — the  «oil  of  Indiana  and  the  soil  of  Kentucky  and 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio  The  in'egnty  of  the  Union  became  the 
stanche.st  factor  of  his  convictions.  Though  he  hated  slavery 
with  all  the  mt'  nsity  of  his  nature,  his  love  of  union  was  greater 
than  his  hatred  of  slavery.  He  often  said  in  the  very  heat  of  the 
antislavery  contest: 

"Much  as  I  hate  slavery.  I  would  con.'^ent  to  the  extension  of  it 
rather  than  that  the  Union  should  he  di.^solved,  just  as  I  would 
consent  to  any  great  evil  to  avcad  a  greater  (me." 

And  out  of  that  deep  and  fundamental  conviction  he  declared 
officially  right  when  the  fight  against  slavery  was  hottest: 

"I  would  save  the  Unum  I  would  save  it  the  shortest  way  under 
the  Con.'ititvition.  Tli ^  sooner  the  national  authority  can  be  re- 
stored the  nearer  the  Union  will  be  'the  Union  as  it  was"  If  theie 
be  those  wiio  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  thfy  could  at  tlie 
same  time  save  slavery.  I  do  not  agree  with  them.  If  there  be  th  >se 
who  would  not  save  the  Union  unless  they  could  at  the  same  time 
destroy  slavery  I  do  not  agree  with  them  My  paramount  object 
in  this  struggle  is  to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save  or  to 
destroy  slavery.  If  I  could  save  the  Union  with.out  freeing  any 
slave.  I  would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  sfive  it  by  freeing  all  the  .-laves. 
I  would  do  It:  and  if  I  could  save  It  by  freeing  som.e  atid  leaving 
others  alone,  I  would  also  do  that.  What  I  do  about  slavery  and 
the  colored  race  I  do  beci.u-e  I  believe  it  helps  to  .siive  the  Union; 
and  what  I  forbear,  I  forbear  because  I  do  not  believe  it  would  help 
to  save  The  Union." 
To  this  he  added: 

"I  intend  no  modification  of  my  oft-declared  personal  wish  that 
all  men  everywhere  could  be  free." 
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In  fact,  he  had  already  prepared  a  rough  draft  of  th"  Emanci- 
pation Proclamation  and  was  only  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity 
to  l.^uc  It  when  it  might  1^  mo.-t  helpful  to  the  Union.  Now.  I 
think  it  is  cl;:-ar  that  a  monument  here,  where  he  had  his  most 
consistent  contiict  with  the  Ohio  Rivor,  would  inrpne  profound 
reflection  upon  the  historic  background  that  made  him  the  "savior 
of  the  Union." 

And  h  re  I  want  to  make  reference  to  what  is  perhaps  the  mxst 
intimate  suggestion  that  could  be-  offered  as  to  the  significance  of 
a  monument  at  this  place.  Th  s  suggestion  is  that  a  monument 
here  will  be  tmly  r.presentative  of  his  entire  life  in  southern 
Inuiana 

Tills  Junction  of  Andersen  Creek  with  the  Ohio  River  here  may 
be  taken  as  the  ve.'-y  he -it  of  tn(-  so-called  Koosier  Lincoln  country. 
It  was  at  Tob.nsr-rt.  Ky..  seme  20  miles  up  the  river  from  here, 
where  the  Lincoln  family  is  behevd  to  have  crossed  the  Ohio  into 
Ind. ana  in  1816.  Tliey  came  down  past  Lafayette  Springs  near 
Canmiton  and  are  supposed  to  have  camped  there  one  night,  right 
where  Lafayette  was  shipwrecked  some  9  years  later.  They  came 
on  through  Troy  down  this  old  pioneer  road,  then  north  and  we.3t, 
to  the  place  where  they  made  their  new  home  about  15  miles  from 
hero.  The  town  of  Rockport.  which  is  about  17  miles  down  the 
river  from  here,  is  aho  about  the  same  distance  as  Troy  from  the 
Lincoln  heme — about  15  miles  Rockport.  on  the  Ohio,  became  Lin- 
coln's home  town  and  county  scat.  'Ihere  he  heard  law  ca.sos  tried 
raid  borrowed  law  bo.  ks.  From  there  he  made  his  great  flat- 
boat  trip  to  New  Orlean-  in  1823. 

The  Lincoln  farm  home,  about  15  miles  northwest  of  here,  is  now 
a  part  of  the  Nancy  Hanks  Lincoln  Park.  There  his  mother  and 
only  sister  are  buried.  It  was  there  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
"raised,"  as  he  said.  There  he  got  his  schooling  from  Hoosier 
schoolmasters  in  Hoosier  log  schoolhouses.  There  he  lived  from 
the  age  of  7  to  the  age  of  21.  from  the  fall  of  1816  to  Miach  1.  1830. 

So  It  follows  naturally  that  a  monument  here  would  accniuate 
to  all  the  world  the  fact  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  a  Hoo  ier.  He 
was  a  genuine  Hoosier.  The  origin  of  that  now  v.e.l-known  term 
hius  ncv(r  been  fully  agreed  upon,  but  its  original  meaning  and 
application  are  well  known.  It  came  into  being  while  Lincoln  lived 
in  Indiana,  and  it  came  to  be  applied  to  the  people  of  Indiana. 
Whatever  I's  derivation,  it  signluf^d  t.t  that  time  a  rou^h  and  husky 
fellow,  such  as  these  Indiana  backwoodsmen  were,  such  as  Abe  cer- 
tainly was.  The  very  year  th'^  Lincolns  left  Indiana  this  popular 
term  became  classic  through  th"  poem  The  Hoc;sier's  Nest,  by  John 
Fiiiley,  which  was  given  to  the  world  on  New  Year's  Day  1830; 

"I'm  told,  in  riding  somewhere  west, 
A  stranger  found  a  Hoosiers  nest — 

""         •  •  •  •  •  •  • 

Two  riles  placed  above  the  door; 
Three  dogs  lay  btretched  upon  the  floor — 
In  short,  the  domicile  was  r.fe 
With  specimens  ol   Hoosier  life." 

Lincoln  was  brcufaht  tip  in  such  a  Hoosier's  nest.  He  was  "raised" 
a  Hoc  iicr 

Finally  a  m.onumcnt  at  this  place  looking  directly  upon  the  Ohio 
will  be  i  fitting  symbol  of  what  this  beautiful  river  meant  to  the 
heart  and  soul  of  Lincoln.  Although  the  great  river  bcatii  that 
Lincoln  Icvod  to  sec  and  to  b"..;d  c:  this  place  have  passed  away, 
Juat  as  his  hti.nible  ferrjbc;t  h.-i;  ppsscd  away,  yet  the  beauty  of 
the  nver  rema'ns  th-i^  same.  It  offers  here  a  picturesque  prospect 
for  recrcatijn,  mcditatio.i,  and  inspiration  linking  tre  forever- 
cliauging  present  with  the  immutable  past.  While  bircilike  planes 
scar  lar  abnvc  It.  mingling  w:h  the  fl-.-^y  clouds  m  the  azure  blue — 
symbols  of  a  progrcso  that  the  Hoocier  youth,  fariceir.g  as  he  was, 
could  not  foi\."-ee  — this  cpler.did  n.cdcin  liighv.ay  viil  conunue  to 
bring  tpeeding  throngs  in  over  greater  numbers  to  this  place  to 
cnjuy  it:i  scenic  beauty  and  to  contemplate  here.  Just  as  Abe  Lincoln 
did,  the  ngc-old  hii'ory  and  th*"  mystic  charm  of  the  beautiful  Ohio. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  ho  contemplated  it  in  the  spirit  expressed  in 
the  lines  of  a  Hoosier  poetess.  Bctsie  H.  Wolford,  who  dwelt  beside  it; 

"When  the  trees  that  God  planted  in  Eden  were  young, 
When  the  nations  of  earth  were  one  kindred  and  tongue, 
Ere  a  leader  arose  to  make  Lsrael  free. 
Or  the  Nazarene  wandered  by  fair  Galilee. 
Then,  as  now,  thou  wert  flowing  forever  and  ever, 
Through  ages  of  silence.  O  beautiful  river. 

•  •••••• 

Flow  on.  bearing  with  thee  the  tide  of  the  years. 
Our  joys  and  our  sorrows,  our  smiles  and  our  tears; 
Flow  on  with  unchanging,  unchangeable  motion. 
Like  thee,  we  move  on  to  eternity's  ocean: 
Till  life  shall  be  lest  in  the  life  of  the  Gi%-cr, 
Onward,  flow  onward,  O  beautiful  river." 

With  all  these  Influences  going  into  our  very  beings — eis  they  went 
Into  him — as  we  look  upon  a  suitable  monument  of  the  boy  Lincoln 
here,  we  may  enter  into  the  very  feelings  of  that  wonderful  youth 
who  got  some  of  his  "raising"  here. 

The  Ohio  River  is  the  river  of  Lincoln.  Just  as  truly  as  it  is  the 
river  of  George  Rogers  Clark  and  the  river  of  La  Salle — La  Belle 
Riviere.  It  flowed  through  the  very  spirit  of  his  youth,  even  as  it 
flowed  through  the  very  heart,  of  America.  To  him  it  was  the  back- 
bone of  America — the  great  American  way.  Standing  here  upon  the 
very  ground  that  was  so  often  pressed  by  his  feet,  gazing  upon  the 
river,  where  his  eyes  rested  loMngly  upon  it  and  upon  fair  Ken- 
tucky, we  may  enter  Into  something  of  the  formative  influences 


that  determined  the  career  of  this  "man  of  the  ages"  and  feel  kin- 
ship with  the  "better  angels"  that  ever  attended  him. 

"Bern  in  Kentucky,  raised  in  Indiana."  as  he  said,  and  contacting 
the  Ol.io  intimately  throughout  his  youth,  with  loved  ones  forever 
at  rest  on  both  sides  of  it.  we  may  believe  that  out  of  these  a.sso- 
ciations  and  memories  came  the  inspiration  of  his  appeal  to  the 
North  and  South  in  the  classic  conclusion  of  his  first  inaugural 
address: 

"We  rr?  not  enemies,  but  friends.  We  must  net  be  enemies. 
Though  passion  may  have  strained,  it  m.ust  not  break,  our  bonds 
of  afr<:ction.  The  mystic  chords  of  m.emory.  stretching  from  every 
bittlefifld  and  patriot  grave  to  every  living  heart  and  hearthstone 
all  over  this  broad  land,  will  yet  s-A-eli  the  chorus  of  the  Union  when 
arain  touched,  as  surely  they  will  be,  by  the  better  angels  of  our 
nature." 

Suicly  all  this  vast  range  of  associations  should  be  In  the  con- 
templation of  those  who  are  charged  with  the  movement  to  ertct 
a  suitable  monument  to  the  Hoosier  boy,  Abe  Lincoln,  in  southern 
Indi.ina.  There  is  today  no  suitable  statue  of  Lincoln  as  a  bov. 
Certainly  there  ought  to  be  one  at  least,  and  it  ought  to  be  here 
in  southern  Indiana,  where  he  spent  most  of  his  bovhood  years. 
The  erection  of  such  a  statue  would  be  a  fine  objective  memorial 
to  him  He  was  himself  decidedly  objective  in  his  habits  of  think- 
ing.    He  liked  to  see  things  in  their  natural  and  object. ive  relations. 

Such  a  statue  ought  to  be  erected  on  the  Ohio  River.  There  is, 
I  believe,  no  Lincoln  statue  now  on  the  banks  of  the  beauiiful 
Ohio.  There  are  Lincoln  monuments,  of  course,  in  some  Ohio  River 
cities,  such  as  Cincinnati  and  Louisville,  but  these  statues  are  not 
directly  on  the  river.  Such  a  statue  should  depict  him  In  his 
youthful  charact?r,  as  a  riverman — a  ferryman  or  flatboatman — 
as  ho  v.as  here.  Surely  there  i.-^  an  abundance  of  human  and  his- 
torical associations  to  elect  this  place — the  Abe  Lincoln  Ferry  Park — 
as  a  nroper  location  for  such  a  statue. 

And  so  I  conclude  by  reite-ating  my  subject:  On  This  Spot  Let 
Us  Erect  a  Suitable  Lincoln  Monument. 


Keeping  America  Out  of  the  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAW.VRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4,  1939 


EDITORIAL      FROM      WILMINGTON       (DEL.)       JOURN.'^-EVERY 

EVENING 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  froin  the 
Wilmington  iDel.)  Journal-Every  Fvening,  oi  the  issue  of 
Wednesday.  September  20.  1939.  The  editorial  is  entitled 
"America  Can  Keep  Out." 

There  being  no  ob.iection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wilmington   (Del.)    Journal -Every  Evening,  of  Septem- 
ber  20,   19391 

AMERICA    CAN     KEEP     OUT 

With  Confess  on  the  eve  of  a  special  session,  now  is  as  good 
a  time  as  any  for  every  American  to  abandon  the  mistaken  notion 
that  sooner  or  later  this  country  must  get  into  the  v.ar.  There 
Is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of  thinking.  There  is  no  reason  for 
voicing  this  kind  of  judgment. 

On  the  contrary,  it  will  be  vastly  to  the  benefit  of  the  nation 
if  all  its  citizens  resolve  herewith  to  have  no  more  to  do  with 
the  philosophy  of  futility  which  has  capttired  the  minds  of  so 
many  of  their  fellow-citizers.  A  defeatist  attitude  is  unworthy 
of   Americans.     More   than  that.   It   is  positively   dangerous. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  United  States  was  unable  to 
stay  out  of  the  World  War.  But  we  are  people  of  a  poor  state. 
Indeed  If  we  have  not  learned,  from  the  bitter  experiences  of 
that  conflict,  what  course  we  must  follow  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
all  the  horrors  and  all  the  loss  of  blood  and  treasure  which  marked 
our  other  adventure  on  foreign  fields. 

Let  us,  then,  say  to  ourselves  and  keep  repeating  to  ourselves 
that  America  must  stay  out  of  this  war,  whether  it  last  2  months 
or  10  years. 

Let  us.  by  no  act  of  ours  as  a  Nation,  encourage  any  other 
country  to  believe  that  we  are  going  to  war.  Let  us  focus  our 
main  attention,  not  on  the  continent  of  Europe  and  its  never- 
ending  quarrels  and  hatreds,  but  on  the  continent  of  North  Amer- 
ica where  our  primary  interests  lie  and  where  our  future  destiny 
rests. 

Americans  today  are  called  upon  to  save  no  democracy  except 
their  own.  They  are  under  no  obligaUon  to  anybody  except 
other  Americans.  Their  great  function,  perhaps  their  one  func- 
tion, in  these  days  of  crisis  is  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world 
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that  they  can  make  their  own  democracy  work  and  that  thope 
who  live  under  its  shining  aegis  can  be  happy,  peaceful,  and 
contented. 

Americans  have  no  mission  and  no  purpose  to  reform  other 
nations  or  to  alter  their  pattern  If  the  Germans  want  nazi-ism 
let  them  have  it.  If  the  Russians  like  comm.unijm  or  the  Itahans 
prefer  fascism  that  is  their  privilege.  If  the  Japanese  tliink  they 
faro  best  under  army  rule  who  are  we  to  tell  them  that  they 
are  misguided? 

Am.ericans.  moreover,  have  no  right  to  preach  or  to  moralize. 
They  have  faults  of  their  own  which  need  to  be  rerrectod.  They 
have  economic  and  social  troubles  which  need  to  be  cured.  In 
short.  America  has  Its  own  business  to  mind,  a  business  which 
exacts  every  ounce  of  its  energy  and  attention. 

America  can  keep  out  of  the  war.  It  will  keep  out  of  the  war 
provided  its  people  so  resolve  and  so  determine.  The  great  ma.'^s 
of  our  citizens  are  for  peace.  They  can  have  it  by  refusing  stead- 
fastly to  accept  the  alternative  or  to  take  any  step  which  niukes 
the   alternative   inevitable. 


Democracy  at  Bay 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Wednesday,  October  4.  1939 


ADDRESS     BY     DR.      ERNEST     H.     WILKINS.      PRESIDENT      OF 

OBERLIN  COLLEGE 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  assembly  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Ernest  H.  Wilkins.  president  of  Oberlin  Col- 
lege, on  September  20,  1939.  The  subject  of  the  address  is 
Demxcracy  at  Bay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

We  meet  under  the  heaviest  shadow  that  ha.s  darkened  any  col- 
lege opening  within  your  lifetime — a  shadow  darker,  m  some  ways, 
than  tliat  which  shrouded  us  in  tlie  Septembers  of  the  World  War. 

What  will  the  vear  bring  forth  for  u.s.'  The  .shadow  is  not  likely 
to  dimmish  or  to  disappear,  Will  it  remain  a  lowering  menace,  or 
will  black  stt)rm  descend  upon  us  also? 

In  Europe,  where  the  storm  rages  most  furiously,  the  i.^sue  its 
clearly  drawn  Clearly  drawn,  that  is,  as  a  present  and  immediate 
is.iuo— less  and  less  clearly  drawn  if  one  takes  into  account  the 
actions  and  inactions  that  have  led  to  the  catastrophe.  But  now. 
In  September  1939,  there  confront  each  other,  on  the  lands,  on  the 
waters,  and  in  the  skies  of  Europe,  forces  which  are  fairly  to  be 
called  forces,  respectively,  of  dictatorship  and  of  democracy,  of 
tyranny  and  of  freedom.  On  the  one  side,  a  ruthless  lust  for  domi- 
nation,' V,  hich  has  crushed  freedom  even  in  the  land  of  its  own 
growth,  and  has  by  force  and  fraud  reached  cut  to  cn.slave  still 
other  land?;  on  the  other  side,  nations  bred  in  the  knowledge  and 
the  use  of  freedom,  rising  at  last  with  inftnite  reluctance  to  meet 
what  seems  to  them  an  ineluctable  challenge. 

It  is  not  all  utter  black  against  pure  white.  Among  the  motives 
of  the  darker  side  there  is  an  element  of  legitimate  resentment  and 
disillusion:  and  among  those  who  stand  on  the  darker  side  the  vast 
majority,  despite  present  compulsion,  would  engage  far  more  gladly 
in  works  of  light  than  in  works  of  darkness.  And  on  the  brighter 
side  the  hands  and  hearts  of  the  combatant  democracies  are  by 
no  means  unstained. 

Yet  the  present  European  conflict  is  in  its  essence,  nonetheless,  a 
mortal  struggle  between  tyranny  and  democracy:  and  the  outcome 
of  that  struggle  is  inestimably  momentous,  not  for  Europe  only  but 
for  the  whole  world. 

Meanwhile  in  the  Far  East  another  aggressor  still  wages  piti- 
less war  upon  the  most  peace  loving  of  all  the  nations  of  the 
earth.  And  if  that  struggle  is  now  for  us  surpassed  in  immediate 
concern,  we  may  well  remember  that  it  is  growing  ever  more  bitter 
for  the  vast  hordes  of  those  who  have  already  suffered,  for  the 
incflensive  millions  from  whom  the  crash  of  hurtling  destruction  is 
never  verv  far  awav. 

Wiiere  do  we  sfand  in  such  a  world,  as  nation  and  as  democracy? 
Where  do  we  stand  in  point  of  danger;  where  do  we  stand  in  point 
of  duty? 

That  we  stand  In  some  degree  of  danger  no  one  can  reasonably 
deny;  but  It  is  easy  to  overestimate  or  to  underestimate  the  degree 
of  danger  In  which  we  stand. 

By  danger  I  mean,  of  course,  danger  of  drifting  or  being  drawn 
or  being  driven  into  war.  The  experience  of  war.  even  if  it  should 
not  terminate  in  defeat,  would  be  ca:astrophic,  not  only  in  its 
unspeakable  self  and  in  the  misery  of  its  subsequent  depression 
but  In  the  impairment  of  democracy  which  would  Inevitably  attend 


it  and  would  be  all  t(X)  likely  to  linger  and  tn  Increase  after  Its 
close. 

We  stand  in  danger,  in  various  ways,  from  Germany,  from  Eng- 
land and  France,  from  Japan,  and  from  cur.selves. 

We  sta!>d  in  riruhle  danger  from  Cirrmany  -first,  because  of  Ger- 
man submarine  activity;  and.  .second,  because,  folhiwlng  a  German 
success  in  the  war,  we  should  become  a  proximate  objective  for 
fur' her  conquest. 

Under  our  xNcutrallty  Act  ns  it  now  stands  we  cannot  export 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implement.s  of  war  to  the  belUger'-nts.  hut 
we  are  fr.'c  to  export  to  them  nuiterials  which  a^e  clas>rri  or  will 
.soon  bo  clas.sed  as  contraband  Germanv  is  blockadmcj  Briiain 
by  submarine.  Under  inlernat unial  law  Germany  has  the  right  to 
step  and  search  American  merchant  vessels  and  to  remove  contra- 
band or  tow  a  contraband-carryaig  vessel  into  port  She  has  the 
Txsht  to  sink  such  vessels  if  they  refuse  to  stop  or  resist  search 
a.nd  seizure,  but  not  otherwise.  German  submarines  cannot  trans- 
ship contraband  and  cannot  tow  vessels  into  pert;  and  Germany 
considers  tliat  these  circumstances  create  an  exception  which  jus- 
tifies her  in  sinking  any  ves.'-els  carrying  contraband — a  doctrine 
which  this  country  does  not  accept.  We  mav  then  expect  such 
sinkings.  If  they  are  not  too  numerous,  if  they  take  place  m 
Eurc^poan  waters,  and  if  they  are  carried  out  without  ^reat  loss  of 
American  life,  we  shall  presumably  content  ourselves  with  pro- 
tests If  Germany  goes  berserk,  as  she  did  before,  our  mounting 
resentment  will  impel  us  toward  war  and  may  push  us  m.  Yet 
Germany  certainly  does  not  want  us  in  the  war;  and  our  ov,-n 
resistance  to  entrance  as  a  result  of  submarine  activity  is  ap- 
parently much  greater  than  it  was  25  years  ago.  I  rate  this 
danger,  therefore,  as  very  real,  but  not  immediate. 

We  stand  in  some  measure  of  danger  from  Germany,  also. 
bre.Tu:.e  nazi-i.-m  is  avowedly  bent  not  only  on  European  but  on 
world  conquest;  and  becau.se  if  the  present  war  beats  down  Eng- 
land and  France,  the  Atlantic  becomes  a  Rhine  On  our  peace 
day  last  sorinc;  I  quoted  to  you  several  statements  of  Nazi  ambi- 
tion for  world  conquest.  Let  this  one  scng-rcfrain  suffice  as 
reminder  of  them  all; 

"Today  Germany  is  ours,  tomorrow  tlie  whole  world. 
Heute  gehdrt  uns  Deutschland  und  morgen  die  ganze  Welt." 
But    I    think    that    the    danger    from    such    mania    for    conquest, 
though  real,   is  less  than   it   was  last   spring;    for  up  to  that  date 
the   mania  had  not  been  challenged-- and   now,  at   last,  the  chal- 
lenge has  come. 

If  Germany  should  prevail  and  should  so  weaken  England  and 
France  that  they  could  no  longer  .strve  as  barriers  we  should 
face  across  the  open  sea  a  rampant  planetary  madness  inflamed 
with  victo.'v,  jealous  of  our  power  covetous  of  our  resources,  and 
hostile  to  our  democracy.  Moreover,  if  Germany  should  over- 
whelm France  and  England,  democracy  would  disappear  in  tho.se 
two  countries  and  In  the  remaining  smaller  European  democ- 
racies as  well,  and  that  disappearance  would  immeasurably  im- 
pair the  strength  of  the  democratic  principle  in  our  own  land. 
At  the  moment  it  does  not  look  as  though  Germany  could  so 
prevail,  though  stalemate  looks  more  probable  than  a  Franco- 
British  victorv;  but  if  the  unholy  alliance  of  Germany  and  Rus- 
sia an  alliance  which  cynically  proves  the  hypocrisy  of  the  Nazi 
abhorrence  of  communism  and  the  Communist  a'ohcrrence  of 
nazi-ism.  and  confirms  both  regimes  as  twins  in  sheer  dictator- 
ship— if  that  unholy  alliance  should  become  an  active  military 
alliance,  then  the  danger  to  England  and  France,  and  to  our- 
selves would  be  very  greatly  Increased. 

We  stand  in  danger,  in  a  different  way.  from  England  and 
France.  It  would  be  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  have  us  enter 
the  war  on  their  side;  and  it  may  be  expected  that  they  will  try 
to  get  us  in.  They  can  make  a  strong  case  for  our  intervention. 
But  I  believe  that  our  resistance  to  propaganda,  even  to  pr(^pa- 
ganda  based  on  fact,  is  definitely  greater  than  it  has  ever  been 
before.  This  danger,  then,  though  it  exists.  Is  also  secondary 
rather  than   immediate. 

We  stand  in  some  slight  danger  from  Japan.  Japan,  like  Ger- 
many, is  imbued,  as  I  pointed  out  in  my  peace-day  talk  last 
spring,  with  the  mania  for  world  domination — a  mania  which 
rests,  in  her  case,  in  a  deeply  rooted  conviction  of  her  own 
divinity.  But  the  menace  of  that  madness  is  probably  less  than 
It  was  last  spring — partly  because  of  the  continuance  of  Chinese 
resistance,  partly  because  of  the  momentary  loosening  of  ties 
between  Japan  and  Germany.  On  the  other  hand,  that  madness 
is  unquestionably  being  fed  by  a  growing  conviction  of  British 
helplessness.  Moreover,  our  own  Government  this  summer.  In 
its  denvmciation  of  our  commercial  treaty  with  Japan,  took  a 
step  which  was  intended  and  was  felt  as  punitive.  Tliere  is 
therefore  danger  of  retaliation — danger  which  will  be  increased 
if  we  take  further  action  adverse  to  the  interests  of  Japan.  Even 
so,  the  danger  from  Japan  alone  could  hardly  be  rated  at  this 
time  as  more  than  slight.  But  if  Germany  should  sticceed  in 
bringing  about  an  active  triple  military  alliance  between  herself, 
Russia,  and  Japan,  then  our  Pacific  danger  would  be  more  than 
triply  multiplied. 

We  stand  in  danger  also  from  ourselves — from  those  who  might 
expect  to  make  large  gams  of  any  sort  if  we  should  enter  the 
war,  and  from  sensationalism  and  the  emotional  response  thereto. 
But  in  both  these  fields  we  have  new  curbs,  which  will  suffice 
at  least  to  check  our  progress  on  the  old  road  to  war;  and  if  our 
danger  Increases  it  may  be  expected  that  such  curl)s  will  be  In- 
creased as  well.  We  stand  in  danger  also  from  those  leaders,  who. 
while  honestly  desiring  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  may  through 
unwisdom  advocate  measures  which  would  tend   to  bring   us  in. 
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And  we  stand  In  danger  from  all  ihe  imperfections  of  oiu"  own 
dt morr.icy— the  clei'.vai^..  s,  tl;e  injusti.^es.  the  ignorance,  'he  self- 
l.•^hnc->s  all  that  impais  a  democracy,  noble  despite  these  imper- 
fec:ion.-  but  putt uii.iilv  so  much  nobler  still.  The  presence  of 
tuch  fl.iws  and  tru-joiio  m  the  bc'dy  pulit:c  render^  u  weaVier  and 
more  unsteady  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  more  liable  to  yield 
to  pressure    more  liable  to  t(5pple  into  war. 

Yet  with  tlie  many  dangers  faced  and  thus  asses.sed.  this  seems 
to  me  a  fair  conclusion:  In  Europe  democracy-  is  truly  at  bay:  our 
own  democracy,  tliouah  endangered.  1.'=  not  yet  at  bay,  but  it  must 
Eland  on  piu;rd.  In  other  words,  while  the  danger  of  our  being 
arawn  into  the  v  ur  is  extensive  and  varied,  my  present  judgment 
is  that  th.it  dan^ter  is  ni  t  imir.e'.liate  it  i.-  all  too  clear  that  we 
nay  be  drav.n  mtu  the  war.  but  I  do  not  think  that  our  entrance  is 
Inevitablv'.  On  the  contra,  v.  my  present  opinion  is  that  we  can 
stay  out.  if  we  aic  sufficiently  determined  to  do  so.  and  if  we  exer- 
cise a  perpetual  vU-.ilancc. 

What.  then,  is  cur  duty  with  reference  to  our  inner  danger,  with 
reference  to  Japan,  und,  most  of  all,  with  reference  to  the  European 
war? 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  curbing  of  war  profits  and  of  sen- 
sation^dlsm.  and  I  shall  turn  presently  to  the  problem  of  our 
neuf-ality.  To  the  perpetual  theme  of  our  Inner  betterment,  I 
61. all  not  revert  today 

As  f,jr  Japan,  it  still  seems  to  me.  as  It  did  last  winter  when  I 
tallied  to  you  on  the  dilemma  of  neutrality,  that  the  President's 
f.iilure  to  apply  tlie  Neutrality  Act  to  the  war  between  Japan  and 
China  was  inexcusable  He  certainly  frustrated  the  Intention  of 
the  law  and  of  its  makers;  the  ncnapplicatlcn  of  the  act  is  certainly 
cperrt'ing  now,  as  I  always  thought  it  would,  to  the  advantage  of 
Japan,  and  we  have  kept  grcerllly  on  with  the  uiterly  foolish  busl- 
m  ss  of  arm'ng  a  country  which,  though  traditionally  and  most 
desirably  a  friend,  is  at  the  moment  a  potential  enemy.  Our  proper 
prcH^nt  action  with  rc.Tard  to  Japan  secm.=  to  me,  therefore,  to  be 
the  all-too-belattd  application  of  the  Neutrality  Act  to  the  war 
betvirn  Japan  and  China. 

As  for  the  European  v.ar,  the  ,<;ltuatlon  Is  much  more  complex. 
The  two  general  po'-slhlliue-;  are,  of  courso.  that  we  should  go  in, 
and  that  we  should  stay  cut.  I  believe,  as  the  great  majority  of 
cur  citizens  most  obviously  tellcvc.  that  unless  circumstances 
change  markedly,  we  should  stay  out,  but  as  intelligent  and  influen- 
tial men  and  women  we  can  hardly  let  our  minds  rest  in  that 
ne;;at:ve  conclusion  unless  we  have  faced  squarely  the  case  for 
intervention. 

The  strength  of  that  case  has  indeed  been  Indicated  by  much 
that  I  have  already  f.a:d  in  the  cour-e  of  this  addres.s.  Forces 
which  are  now  on  the  whole,  forces  of  evil  are  engaged  In  mortal 
etrujiglf  with  forces  which  are  now.  on  the  whole,  forces  of  good. 
The  forces  of  evil  are  specifically  forces  of  dictatorship;  the  forces 
ol  Kood  ar(>  specifically  forces  cf  democracy.  Shall  we  stand  by  and 
watch  passively  while  the  evil  ravages  the  good,  while  dictatorship 
moves  to  the  destruction  of  democracy?  England  and  France  are 
fighting  not  only  their  war  but  ours;  are  barriers  between  ourselves 
and  rampant  madness.  Shall  we  stand  by  and  take  the  chance 
that  they  will  win  for  us?  The  appeal  is  twofold;  it  summons  our 
sense  of  chivalry,  and  it  excites  our  own  defensive  self-interest. 

Too  late  If  only,  before  disaster  fell,  if  only  we  had  evolved  some 
effective  form  of  world  organiz^ation  or  quasi  world  organization. 
If  only  we  had  taken  our  part  in  the  League  of  Nations,  imperfect 
though  that  instrument  was.  of  necessity,  even  at  its  be.st.  If  only 
we  had  achieved  Strelt's  great  plan  for  the  federal  union  of  the 
strong  democracies.  It  is  fundamentally  because  of  the  world's 
failure  to  establish  some  such  organization  that  the  cataclysm  has 
come  upon  us.  and  in  that  failure  the  share  of  the  United  States  is 
very  large  Indeed.  For  such  world  organization  I  have  labored  and 
hope  again  to  labor,  and  in  that  task  many  of  your  predecessors 
and  many  of  you  have  been  and  will  again,  I  hope,  be  with  m.e. 
And  if  such  organization  may  gleam  beyond  the  darkness  of  this 
war.  then  perhaps  even  this  war  may  find  its  compensation. 

But  for  the  moment  we  have  no  such  organization,  and  we  know 
only  too  well  the  shattering  horror  of  war  and  the  long  misery  that 
follows  in  Its  train.  Shall  we  plunge  Into  that  horror  and  that 
misery?  Shall  we  let  this  country  take  you  and  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands like  you  as  fodder  for  cannon  and  bombs  and  gas.  for  abysmal 
depression,  and  perhaps  for  revolution?  The  time  may  come  when 
overwhelming  need  of  self-defense  will  force  us  to  do  even  this. 
But  unless  that  time  should  come,  our  entrance,  as  a  separate 
nation.  Into  this  conflict  of  separate  nations,  wotUd  be  a  wild  knight 
errantry  and  an  hiordlnate  sacrifice.  Unless  that  tragic  time 
should  come,  our  greatest  service  to  the  stricken  world  lies  rather 
In  the  safe  maintenance  and  the  constant  perfecting  of  this  haven 
and  stronghold  of  democracy.  And  we  need  you  for  that  mainte- 
nance and  for  that  perfecting. 

We  should,  then,  stay  out.  But  It  remains  true  that  England 
and  France  are  fighting  our  war,  are  barriers  between  ourselves  and 
rampant  madness.  Can  we  do  nothing,  shall  we  do  nothing  to  help 
them,  beyond  the  giving  of  our  unsubstantial  sympathy? 

That  general  question,  reduced  to  practical  and  Immediate  terms, 
means  this:  Our  Neutrality  Act  now  prohibits  any  export  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  to  belligerent  states;  shall  we 
so  amend  It  as  to  make  such  export  possible?  It  is  to  consider  pre- 
cisely such  an  amendment  that  Congress  has  been  called  Into 
session  tomorrow. 

If  we  adopt  such  an  amendment,  we  shall  do  so  primarily  because 
it  would  help  England  and  France,  while  not  helping  Oermany. 


1  Obviously  such  an  amendment,  though  mentioning  no  nations, 
would  be  in  fact  unneutral.  Would  the  passafcc  of  such  an  amend- 
ment be  Wise  or  unwise?  Specifically,  would  It  diminish  or  Increase 
the  chances  of  our  being  drawn  into  war? 

That  is  a  critical  questirn.  It  Is  not  an  easy  one;  it  leaves  plenty 
of  room  for  differences  of  hone.3.t  cpmion.  I  shall  state  my  own 
opinion,  not  to  impose  it  on  you,  but  because  I  think  you  are 
entitled  to  know  where  In  this  matter  I  stand.  . 

When  the  adoption  of  such  an  amendment  was  proposed  last 
spring  I  favored  it.  The  nations  concerned  were  not  then  at  war, 
and  the  action  would  not  then  have  had  the  vuineutral  character 
which  it  would  have  now.  And  if  the  action  had  been  taken  then. 
It  wculd  have  constituted  .such  evidence  of  our  prospective  supF>ort 
for  England  and  France  that  It  would  have  tended  to  prevent  the 
war. 

Too  late.  The  time  for  preventive  action  Is  past,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  same  amendment  now  would  not  serve  to  stop  the  war. 

In  my  present  judgment,  it  would  tend  to  draw  us  into  the  war. 
for  it  would  enrage  Germany;  it  would  lead  to  German  sabotage  In 
munitions  pl:.nt6  in  this  country:  it  would  estab.ish  In  us  a  mood 
cf  quasi  belhgcrcncp;  and  it  would  cause  a  great  development  of 
the  munitions  industry,  which  would  then  crave  continued  and 
ever  larger  markets  for  its  satisfaction. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  amendment  also  for  a  still  deep)er  reason. 
I  said  a  moment  ago  that  if  we  should  adopt  it.  we  should  do  so 
primarily  because  It  would  help  France  and  England.  I  am  very 
much  afraid  that  we  should  be  adopting  It.  secondarily,  because  It 
would  help  the  munitions  industry  and  the  various  industries 
which  are  most  directly  subsidiary  thereto.  And  that  motive  seems 
to  me  not  less  than  hideous.  I  said  to  you  last  winter  that  I 
believed  that  the  private  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war  should  be  xuilawful  at  all  times — always  excepting 
export  to  nations  declared  to  be  our  own  allies.  I  moved  from  that 
position  last  spring,  in  view  of  the  possibly  preventive  character 
of  the  action  then  proposed.  But  I  have  now  returned  to  that 
position,  and  hold  it  with  increased  conviction.  If  at  tragic  last 
we  must  strike  for  cur  own  dtfen.se.  then  we  may  well  help  to  arm 
those  who  are  aiding  us  in  that  defense.  Until  then  let  there  be 
no  export  of  machines  cf  death. 

I  would  revise  the  Neutrality  Act.  not  by  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
but  by  prohibiting  the  export  of  secondary  war  materials  in  Ameri- 
can vessels,  or  in  foreign  vessels  except  on  the  casli-and -carry  plan. 
In  my  judgment,  the  one  thing  most  likely  to  get  us  Into  the  war 
would  be  the  sinking  of  a  series  of  American  vessels  carrying  sec- 
ondary war  materials  to  England  and  France.  Congress  ought, 
therefore,  to  make  It  impossible  for  American  vessels  to  carry  war 
materials  to  any  belligerent. 

I  am  aware  that  the  imposition  of  this  ftulher  restriction  would 
In  some  measure  check  the  immediate  expansion  of  American  In- 
dustry. But  If  American  industry  would  only  look  clearly  Into  the 
future.  It  wculd  realize  that  every  war  gain  would  be  more  than 
swallowed  up  in  a  postwar  depression.  The  cost  of  peace,  the  cost 
of  refraining  from  war  trade,  may  be  high,  but  the  cost  of  peace 
Is  Infinitely  less,  even  In  dollars,  than  the  cost  of  war.  And  the 
cost  of  peace  is  a  cost  In  dollars  only — the  cost  of  war  is  a  cost  in 
dollars  and  In  hiunan  flesh  and  blood  and  spirit. 

The  power  to  declare  war  or  to  keep  this  country  out  cf  war  lies 
In  Congress,  which  will  meet  tomorrow.  The  Members  of  Congress 
are  not  Inaccessible  gods  or  dictators.  This  is  a  democracy;  the 
Members  of  Congress  are  just  our  representatives — yours  and  mine. 
In  the  last  analysis,  and  on  the  whole,  they  will  do  what  they  think 
we  want  them  to  do.  Then,  if  you  want  them  to  keep  us  out  of 
war,  tell  them  so. 

To  those  of  you  who  are  upperclass  men,  the  idea  of  writing  to 
your  Congressman  is  not  new.  If  any  of  you  need  advice  as  to  the 
writing,  the  Oberlin  Peace  Society  will  help  you.  In  accordance  with 
directions  which  you  will  find  In  the  Review,  which  will  be  placed 
In  your  hands  as  you  leave  the  chapel. 

If  any  one  of  you  falls  to  do  his  part  toward  keeping  us  oxit  of 
war,  then  If  war  comes,  he  shares  the  blame.  If  any  one  of  you 
does  his  part  toward  keeping  us  out  of  war,  then  If  we  do  keep  out 
of  war,  he  shares  the  praise. 

May  that  praise  be  yours  to  share. 


Keeping  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  REUBEN  T.  WOOD 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  2. 1939 

Mr.  WCXDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  has  been  con- 
vened in  special  session  because  of  the  situation  in  Europe  to 
consider  changes  in  our  present  neutrality  laws,  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  the  United  States,  and  to  determine  what 
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course  should  be  adopted  to  insure  against  our  being  drawn 
into  the  European  conflict. 

The  imporiant  question  facing  us  is  what  we  shall  do  con- 
cerning our  position  on  neutrality  and  legislation  which 
affects  it.  I  have  never  believed,  nor  do  I  now  believe,  that 
our  present  neutrality  law  should  have  been  passed.  I  am 
convinced  that  our  failure  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  sec- 
tion of  our  nf>utrality  law  w^as  a  strong  contributing  factor  to 
Hitler's  deci.«ion  to  invade  Poland,  the  incident  which 
launched  the  prr-sent  European  conflict.  We  should  have 
never  departed  from  the  long-established  principles  of  con- 
ducting the  foreign  policies  of  this  Nation  under  international 
law.  We  should  return  at  once  to  normal  foreign  policies 
under  international  law,  which  would  be  our  most  effective 
safeguard  against  war. 

Our  present  neutrality  law  has  not  worked.  An  embargo 
on  supplies  to  belligerent  nations  will  not  prevent  us  from 
being  drawn  into  armed  conflict.  Rather,  it  will  tend  to  in- 
crease cur  danger  of  becoming  embroiled  in  war.  We  have 
been  sellinc  arms  to  Germany  for  years,  even  though  we  had 
a  treaty  with  Germany  in  which  Germany  promised  it  would 
not  import  arms,  and  thereby  we  inadvertently  contributed 
to  German  preparedness  for  its  aggression  on  Poland.  That 
has  not  drawn  us  into  war.  For  many  months  we  have  been 
selling  arms  to  China  and  war  ?upplies  to  Japan.  We  are  not 
in  the  far  eastern  war.  Holland,  Spain.  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land all  were  neutral  nations  during  the  last  World  War,  yet 
all  of  them  sold  war  supplies  to  one  side  or  the  other,  or  to 
both  sides.  They  did  not  become  involved  in  that  war.  The 
arms  embarco  provisions  of  the  present  neutrality  law  forbid 
us,  apparently,  from  selling  arms  to  Germany,  Poland.  Britain, 
and  France,  because  Britain  and  France  have  declared  war. 
but  not.  apparently,  from  selling  arms  to  China  and  Japan, 
which  are  wagmg  an  undeclared  war.  It  allows  us  to  sell 
arms  to  Italy  and  Russia,  which  in  turn  can  sell  to  Germany, 
but  does  not  allow  us  to  sell  to  Canada.  It  lets  us  sell  any- 
thing but  arms  to  anybody,  belligerent  or  not.  and  carry  the 
goods  to  them  in  our  own  ships.  We  can  sell  Britain  and 
France  the  metals  and  other  materials  to  make  arms,  and 
we  can  deluer  them  in  our  own  ships,  but  we  cannot  sell  them 
arms  made  in  this  country  from  these  same  m.aterials.  We 
can  sell  tractors,  but  not  tanks;  cars,  but  not  armored  cars. 
There  can  be  no  moral  or  material  d  fference  between  selling 
arms  and  selling  the  materials  to  make  them. 

We  should  continue  our  normal  trade  with  the  world  and 
pass  such  legislation  at  this  session  of  the  Congress  as  will 
accomplish  the  following  purposes: 

First.  Prohibit   our   citizens   from   going   into   war-danger 

zones. 

Second.  Forbid  our  ships  to  carry  contraband  of  war. 

Third.  Prevent  the  convoying  of  our  ships  through  danger 
zones. 

Fourth.  Require  all  purchases  made  in  this  country  by 
belligerents  to  be  upon  a  strict  cash-and-carry  basis. 

Fifth.  Take  the  profit  out  of  munitions  of  war. 

Sixth.  Prevent  all  forms  of  war  profiteering. 

Seventh.  Prohibit  the  making  of  any  foreign  loans. 

Eighth.  Adequately  prepare  this  Nation  against  any  attack 
which  may  be  made  upon  it. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  the  sending  of  a  single  soldier 
or  battleship  to  Europe.  The  people  of  the  United  States  do 
not  want  war,  and  so  long  as  we  hate  war  and  love  peace  we 
can  keep  out  of  the  war  in  Europe. 

The  radio  and  the  newspapers  should  be  very  careful  not 
to  engage  in  any  jingo  propaganda  in  the  interests  of  the  mili- 
tary junkers  and  war  profiteers,  as  our  greatest  danger  now 
and  in  the  months  to  come  is  and  will  be  war  propaganda. 
We  can  and  should  have  a  sensible  and  accurate  reporting  of 
the  European  war  news  by  the  radio  and  the  press. 

The  mothers,  fathers,  sens,  and  daughters  of  this  Nation 
want  peace,  and  every  vote  I  cast  upon  legislation  affecting 
this  vital  question  will  be  a  vote  which  I  conscientiously 
believe  to  be  a  vote  for  peace  and  against  war. 


Results  Under  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Pro- 
gram During  First  Half  of  VXVJ 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  W.  BYRNS,  Jr. 

OF  TK.SNK.S.-KK 

IN  THK   HOUSK   OF  RKTRKSKNTATr/ES 
Monday.  OcUdxr  2.  1939 


REPRINT    FROM    COMMEUCE    REPORTS    OF    AUGTST    19,    1939 


Mr,  BYRNS  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Sp.aker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  mclude  t  !<>  following 
reprint  from  Commerce  Repoiis  of  AugU'^l  19.  1939,  is.sued 
by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  I3omestic  Ccmmjrce,  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce: 

Results  U.nder  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements  Program  During  First 

H.\LE   i.F    1939 
(Prepared  by  the  Tnid.-   Actetments  Uiiu.   Bureau   of   Foreign   and 

Dome>'.!C  Commerce  i 
CcntinulnR  the  trend  evident  in  prcviou.s  yca:s.  IJnl'ed  Sta'es 
exports  to  the  countries  with  which  reciprocal-trad?  aL'nements 
have  been  concluded  made  a  more  favorable  showing  during  the 
first  6  months  of  19;>9  than  exports  to  nonae:reemi  nt  countries. 
Retlectinc  unsettled  conditions  throui^hout  the  world,  total  United 
States  exports  from  January  1  to  June  30  re^'lstercd  a  decline  from 
the  lut;h  level  at  which  tiiey  had  been  mauitamed  m  the  same 
period  of  1938.  but  the  percntatre  of  decrease  wa-  apprei  i,ib:y 
smaller  in  the  case  of  the  trade-aureement  countries  than  in  that 
of  the  countries  with  which  no  aurt'ements  were  in  eiTvct,  Takint; 
the  avi  raf^e  for  the  2  years  lf<38  and  1939  ai,'ainst  the  average  fir 
the  preatjrecmcnt  years  1934  and  1935.  In  ordt  r  to  obt  i:n  a  broader 
compans m.  a  substantial  mcrca.-e  is  shown  in  export--  to  both  the 
agreement  and  nonacr»'ement  groups  during:;  the  period  January  to 
Juiu",  but  the  increa.ie  is  considerably  greater  U>t  the  agreement 
countrus. 

contribution    of   trade    AGRF.LME.NTS   to    FORFICN    Cl  MMERCE 

Obviously,  the  movement  of  inTfrnational  trade  Is  d  -termined  by 
many  factois.  whose  infltience  r  is  impossible  to  sn  reirate  or  to 
appiaise  with  any  satisfactory  det;ree  of  accuracy,  and  the  reciprocal- 
trade  at^reements  concluded  by  tlie  Uniied  States  liavr  constitviled 
onlv  one  element  in  the  expaii'^ion  of  our  extorts  sah  s  However, 
m  view  of  the  continuance  over  an  extended  period  of  a  better 
export  trade  with  the  countries  that  have  lowered  or  stibilized  their 
tariffs  or  oth.cr  trade  barriers  alTc  tiim  American  prodi  cts.  it  seems 
reasonable  to  concltide  that  trade  aureements  have  bet  n  contribut- 
ing efTectively  to  an  expansion  of  our  foreign  commer^-e. 

Also  on  the  side  of  imports  the  statistics  record  a  freer  move- 
ment of  trade  with  the  agreement  countries.  Comprrlng  the  re- 
turns for  th"-  first  half  of  1939  with  those  f.ir  the  corre-^pondmg 
period  of  1938,  it  is  found  that  imports  from  the  countries  with 
which  trade  agreements  are  in  force  expaiuird  more  rapidly  than 
imports  from  other  countries,  and  the  same  is  true  U  the  average 
for  the  first  6  months  of  1938  and  1939  is  rompaied  with  the 
average  for  the  first  6  months  of  the  preagreement  years  1934  and 
1935 

That  Imports  in  1939  increa=;ed  appreciably  over  those  of  the 
previous  year,  while  exports  declined,  is  explained  b,-  the  abnor- 
mally small  foreign  purchases  by  the  United  States  m  1938  fol- 
lowing the  business  recession,  imports  rf  such  raw  materials  as 
rubber,  tin.  wool,  and  hides  and  ,^kins  being  particu  arly  affected. 
With  the  return  of  better  conditloiis  in  the  first  half  of  1939 
an  expansion  in  the  demand  for  imported  products  was  an  entirely 
natural  development. 

Since  the  trade  aereement  signed  with  the  United  Kingdom  on 
November  17.  1938,  became  effective  on  January  1,  1939,  that  coun- 
try IS  included  in  the  trade-agreement  grotip  for  t  ie  first  time, 
but  only  so  far  as  the  compari.son  between  1938  and  1939  is  con- 
cerned. To  compare  the  average  for  these  2  years  H-ith  the  pre- 
agietment  period  would  be  meaningless  from  the  .standpoint  of 
trade-agreement  results,  since  the  Uinted  Kingdom  agreement  was 
effective  in  only  1  year.  Tlie  statistics  of  our  tr  ide  with  the 
United  Kingdom  have  therefore  been  omitted  entirtly  in  making 
the  longer  com.pariscn.  Tliat  trade,  particularly  on  the  side  of 
exports,  is  so  important  that  its  inclusion  or  nonlnclusion  In 
either  group  largely  determines  the  relation  between  ;he  agreement 
and  the  nonagreement  countries. 

RELATIVE    CHANGE    IN    EXPORTS 

For  the  first  6  months  of  1939  exports  to  the  trade-agreement 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Crown  colonies 
and  Ecuador,  declined  in  value  by  $62,500,000,  or  7  percent  com- 
pared to  the  same  period  of  1938,  whereas  the  value  of  exports  to 
other  countries  with  which  no  agreements  have  been  concluded 
declined  by  H  12,900,000,  or   16  percent.     An  examination  of   the 
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Statistics  of  our  trade  with  the   Individual  countries  Immediately 

reveals  that  the  decrea,ses  which  took  place  in  exports  to  the 
Unit^Hl  Kingdom  and  Canada  alone  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
account  for  the  entire  decline  for  the  agreement  group. 

That  there  was  a  falling  off  In  the  value  of  American  goods  sold 
to  the  United  Kingdom  In  the  first  half  of  1939  was  primarily  due 
to  the  poor  showing  made  by  certain  agricultural  products,  notably 
wheat,  cotton,  and  tobacco,  for  which  that  country  is  our  leading 
fcrngn  market.  In  the  ca.se  of  wheat,  materially  lower  prices  in 
1^39  were  to  a  large  extent  responsible  for  the  decreased  value  of 
our  sales.  The  reasons  for  the  abnormally  small  exports  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  are  too  well  known  to  require  special  mention.  Pur- 
chases of  American  leaf  tobacco  by  the  United  Kingdom  were 
e.\ceptior.ally  heavy  in  1933,  a'ld  our  smaller  exports  in  the  first 
half  of  1939  were  still  appreciably  higher  than  in  the  same  period  of 
1937 

Only  a  comparatively  small  part  of  the  apparent  falling  clT  In 
exports  to  Canada  during  the  first  6  months  of  1939  Is  attributable  to 
purchasee  by  that  country  for  its  own  use.  Although  the  United 
States  statistics  show  nearly  $30.000  000  worth  of  com  exported  to 
Canada  in  the  first  half  of  1938,  but  less  than  $1,000,000  worth  in  ihe 
Btime  period  of  1939,  careful  Investigation  has  developed  the  fact  that 
a  large  part  of  the  1938  total  represented  corn  which,  although 
recorded  as  destined  to  Canada,  was  actually  merely  in  transit 
through  that  country  and  eventually  reached  other  destinations. 
Tct.il  corn  exports  from  the  United  States  since  the  beginning  cf  the 
current  year  have  been  far  below  the  1938  level  both  in  quantity 
and  value 

Considering  our  export  trade  as  a  whole,  the  statistics  for  January 
to  June  1039  show  clearly  that  tlie  decline  In  value  from  the  high 
level  of  the  previous  year  relates  almost  exclusively  to  crude  materials 
and  crude  foodstuffs,  and  that  falling  prices  were  In  large  measure 
responsible.  Exports  cf  manufactured  goods,  that  is  to  say  of  the 
types  of  products  for  which  it  has  been  possible  to  obtain  the  most 
effective  concessions  through  the  negotiation  of  trade  agreements, 
represented  approximately  the  same  value  as  in  1938,  For  most 
crude  materials,  particularly  crude  food«tuffs,  a  highly  competitive 
world  market  exists  and  other  factors  than  trade  aoreements  exer- 
cise a  dominant  influence  on  the  direction  of  international  trade. 
The  four  trade-agreement  countries  which  account  for  practically 
all  of  the  decline  in  our  exports  to  that  group  in  1939,  namely,  the 


United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Belgium,  and  the  Netherlands,  are  all 
heavy  ptirchasers  of  our  raw  products.  For  all  of  the  other  agree- 
ment countries,  except  Cuba  and  Honduras,  increases  are  recorded. 

RELATIVE     CHANCE     IN     IMPORTS 

For  the  first  6  rronths  of  1939  impoits  from  the  trade-agreement 
countries,  including  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Crown  colonies 
and  Ecuador,  increased  by  $92,400,000,  or  16.6  percent,  compared 
to  the  same  period  of  1938,  while  imports  from  the  countries  with 
which  no  agreements  have  been  concluded  increased  by  $41,200,000, 
or  10.2  percent.  In  the  ca,se  of  imports,  finished  manufactures 
represent  a  much  smaller  part  of  our  total  trade  than  is  true  of 
our  exports  during  the  first  half  of  1939—20.6  percent  against  56  8 
percent — and  for  a  number  of  leading  raw  and  semiflnlPhed  mate- 
rials required  by  American  Industry,  such  as  rubber,  tin,  nickel,  and 
hides  and  skins.  Trade-agreement  countries,  notably  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,  and  Canada,  are  the  principal  sources 
of  supply.  As  has  already  been  noted,  imports  of  industrial  mate- 
rials were  below  the  normal  level  in  1938.  but  revived  in  the  first 
half  of  1939.  Much  of  the  expansion  in  our  purchases  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  British  colonies,  and  Canada  was  due  to  this 
fact,  these  countries  alone  accounting  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  th^ 
entire  increase  In  imports  from  the  trade-agreement  group  with 
the  balance  widely  distributed. 

To  sum  up.  the  changes  shown  by  the  statistics  of  our  foreign 
trade  during  the  first  hail  of  1939  may  be  considered  as  representing 
a  return  to  a  more  normal  relationship  between  exports  and  Imports 
following  a  year  In  which  exports  were  maintained  at  a  high  level' 
while  imports  showed  an  exceptional  decline.  Separating  the  coun- 
tries with  which  trade  agreements  were  in  effect  from  the  non- 
agreement  countries,  exports  to  the  agreement  group  show  a  rela- 
tively small  decUne,  for  which  adequate  explanation  is  found  in 
decreased  shipments  of  basic  commodities  to  certain  leading  coun- 
tries, due  to  general  market  conditions,  while  the  Increase  that 
took  place  In  imports  from. trade-agreement  countries  is  accounted 
for  primarily  by  an  increased  demand  lor  raw  materials  and  may 
therefore  be  considered  a  healthy  development.  Even  with  the 
changes  Indicated,  trade  with  the  agreement  countries  left  an  exnort 
balance  of  $175,300,000.  exports  to  that  group  having  had  a  total 
value  of  ♦824.400,000  for  the  6  months  January  to  June  193Q  acainst 
imports  valued  at  $649,100,000.  '  •*'^"'"' 
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Table  2. — United  States  trade  with  individiial  trade -agreement  countrie* — 6-month  period  ended  June  30 — 1934-39 

[Values  in  millions  of  dollars] 
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Table  2.— United  States  trade  with  individual  trade-agreement  conn  tnes— 6-month  period  ended  June  30— 7934   39— Continued 
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OtNLK.vLNiJTt.-  liiLvKtagf  ihangfs  hase  hven  i-akulatcu  upoii  fuliiT  h^uii.s  lu  tUouvanOs. 

(3)  By  lifting  the  embargo  on  arms  and  shipping  tht  tn  cut  of 
the  country  it  delinitcly  prevents  cur  Nation  from  attaining  that 
state  of  preparednes.s  so  vital  to  our  own  mtercsi.^  and  dilonse  at 
this  time.  Let  us  give  employment,  but  lot  us  keep  the  products  of 
Industry   for   our  own  welfare 

(4)  By  keeping  nations  at  war  armed  tends  to  prolong  the  desire 
for  struggle,  with  con.sequent  greater  loss  to  humanity,  and  retards 
the  dtsire  for  settlement  of  the  disputes  of  the  warrmg  nations  at 
the   conference    table. 

We  further  petition  our  Representative.s  in  the  Congre.'^s  of  the 
United  States  to  strongly  urge  cur  Cloverr.ment  to  turn  their  minds 
and  energies  from  thoughts  of  a  war  to  the  finish,  which  merely 
Piles  up  hatred  and  vengeance  for  future  wars,  to  thoughts  of  peace- 
ful adjustment  of  world  pn.blems,  even  to  the  extent  of  asking  for 
a  conference  of  all  nations,  and  foster  the  spirit  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  among  nations,  to  the  end  that  humanity  might  bind  up  its 
wounds  and  look  into  the  future  with  a  real,  sincere  hope  for 
Justice,  peace,  and  contentment 

Citizens  of  Northeast  Philadelphia,  Assembled, 
Dr.  Edward  M.  Walsh,  Chairman. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES, 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


RESOLUTION  OF  CITIZENS  OF  NORTHEAST  PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the 
citizens  of  Northeast  Philadelphia,  as  follows: 

We  the  people  of  Northeast  Philadelphia,  assembled  for  the  con- 
s'deration  of  the  neutrality  problem  confronting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  petition  our  Representatives  to  present  the  following 
resolution  on  the  floor  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  now  in 
session. 

It  IS  the  sincere  Judgment  of  the  citizens  assembled  that  if  the 
p-e-ent  neutrality  law  is  made  less  strict  by  the  lifting  of  the 
embar-o  on  arms  to  warring  nations,  regardless  of  how  they  are  paid 
for  cr  how  they  are  transported,  it  will  be  detrimental  to  the  welfare 
of  the  American  people,  because: 

( 1 1  It  is  conceded  by  all  that  one  group  of  warring  nations  will 
benefit  more  than  the  other,  giving  rise  to  a  hatred  for  the  United 
States  by  the  nations  less  favored.  This  hatred  will,  no  doubt, 
reflect  itself  in  reprisals  as  the  pressure  of  war  becomes  greater. 
These  reprisals  will  undoubtedly  lead  us  into  war. 

(2  I  America  Is  a  nation  the  population  of  which  Is  made  up  of 
1mm. "-rants  and  descendants  of  immigrants  of  various  nations.  If 
our  Government  takes  sides  in  this  world  crisis,  which  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  is  tantamount  to,  it  will  destroy  the  affections  of 
large  portions  of  our  people  for  our  Government  and  our  Nation; 
and  instead  of  being  a  united  people  in  this  crucial  period  we  will 
experience  internal  dissension,  which  will  be  detrimeutai  to  our 
national  welfare  for  generations  to  come. 


Roosevelt  vs.  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  therein  an  editorial  from  the  Chicago 
Daily  Tribune  of  September  29,  1939,  entitled  "Roosevelt  vs. 
Roosevelt": 

ROOSEVELT    VS.    ROOSEVELT 

A  few  days  ago  we  published  an  editorial  entitled  "PrrrMAN 
vs.   Pittman"    in  which   was   quoted  Senator   Pittmans   eloquent 
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areument  of  2  years  ago  in  favcr  of  the  arm.s  embargo  he  now 
wi.^htv  repealed.  Mr  Pittman  iriad  that  it  was  the  arms  trade 
which  f.'ot  us  into  the  last  war  and  would  i:et  \!.=  ir.tc  'he  next  one 
if  we  t.ileraled  it.  He  warned  especially  aL;ainst  amending  this 
law  ait<>r  a  war  has  b^trun.  To  do  that,  he  s.^id,  would  mluriate 
the  nation  which  would  be  injuied  by  the  change  and  bru.g  about 
repiisalb  which  wo.ild  force  us  into  the  confLct. 

No.xt  In  the  .^crics  was  an  editorial  cntitk-d   "Hull  vs.  Pittman." 

It  quctfd  SfCrciary  Huh's  remarks  In  opposition  to  proposals  to 
amend  tlie  Neutrality  Act.  He  said  that  to  amend  the  act  m  the 
midst  of  war  would  be  mo.st  u.'iwisc  and  danger uus. 

And  now  we  offer  "Roosevelt  vs.  Roosevelt."  Tlie  quotation 
which  follows  is  from  the  President's  "I  hate  war"  addres"-.  deliv- 
ered at  Cliauiauqua.  N.  Y..  on  .^ugu.n  14.  1936.  Tlie  arms  embargo 
wa;  then,  as  it  l.'^  now,  the  law  of  the  land  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  far 
Ircin  df  j;ring  to  have  It  reiJealcd.  spoke  approvingly  of  it.     He  said: 

"It  is  clear  that  our  preseiit  policy  and  the  measures  pa.ssed  by 
the  Congiess  would,  in  the  e\ent  of  a  war  on  some  other  continent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  otherwise  accrue  to  American  citi- 
zens Industrial  ar.d  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  Immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  It 
])rodi;ces   disaster.     •      •      • 

"Neverlheles-s.  if  war  sliould  break  out  again  in  another  ccnti- 
r.tnt.  let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 
thovisancls  of  Americans  who.  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's 
gold — would  attcmjit  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

'TJiey  would  tell  you — and  unfortunately  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this,  and  that, 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of 
AnKTica  would  all  hnd  work.      •      •      • 

|Thi:;  fc.rechst  was  incorrect  at  every  point  Tliere  has  been  no 
clangor  from  business  or  industry  for  war  profits.  But  in  his  mes- 
sage reque.-iting  the  present  special  session  of  Congress  to  repeal 
th;'  law  in  question.  Mr  Roosevelt  said,  on  September  21.  1939: 
"From  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage  to  us 
u\  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final  process- 
ing there  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thousands  by  doing  it 
here:*"  I 

"It  would  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor  (continuing  the  ejuota- 
tion  from  Mr.  Rt^ose'velt's  1936  speech  1 ;  it  would  be  hard  lor  many 
American.*.  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevitable  day  of  reckoning  that  comes  from  a  falie  pros- 
perity. To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  c^me, 
\^ruld  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  v.  ho  love 
peace. 

'If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer — "We  choose  p;^ace.'  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
encourag.^  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
answer  will  bo  cle.ir  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous" 

That  was  in  August  1936.  just  a  little  more  than  3  years  ago. 
Today  it  is  not  the  munition  makers  who  are  clamoring  for  repeal 
of  the  embargo;  one  after  another  of  the  industrial  associatioiis 
has  taken  a  stand  against  repeal.  It  is  Mr.  Roo.sevelt  himself  who 
wants  to  take  the  steps  v. Inch  3  years  ago  he  said  would  get  us 
into  war. 

In  this  connection,  perhaps  one  more  quotation  from  the  Chau- 
tauqua speech  may  be  pertinent.     Mr.  Roosevelt  s:\id: 

"The  effective  maintenance  of  Anicrlcan  neutrality  depends  to- 
day, as  in  the  past,  on  the  wisdom  and  determination  of  whoever 
at  the  moment  occupy  the  ofQces  of  President  and  Secretary  of 
State" 

Tills  was  not  the  only  occasion  on  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  spoke  with 
enthusiasm  of  the  law  forbidding  the  export  of  lethal  weapons  to 
belligerents.  In  his  message  to  Congress  a  few  days  ago  he  spoke 
of  "ihe  grave  doubts  expressed  as  to  its  wisdom  by  *  •  *  ofQ- 
cials  charged  with  the  conduct  of  cur  foreign  relations.  Including 
myself."  But  when  on  February  29,  1936.  he  signed  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  continuing  the  embargo,  he  said: 

"By  the  resolution  approved  August  31.  1935,  a  definite  step  was 
taken  toward  enabling  this  country  to  maintain  Its  neutrality  and 
avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  involving  other  nations.  It  provided 
that  in  the  event  of  the  Executive  proclaiming  the  existence  of  such 
a  war.  thereupon  an  embargo  would  attacli  to  the  exportation  of 
arm-i,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  destined  to  any  bel- 
ligerent country.  *  •  •  By  the  resolution  I  have  Just  signed 
the  operation  of  the  August  resolution  is  extended  and  strength- 
ened until  May  1,  1937." 

He  went  on  to  record  in  a  tone  of  great  satisfaction  that  he  had 
issued  an  embargo  proclamation  promptly  after  the  outbreak  of 
ho.>-tiiities  in  Ethiopia  and  continued: 

"It  is  true  that  the  high  moral  duty  I  have  urged  on  our  people 
of  restricting  their  exports  of  essential  war  materials  to  either 
bellit;erent  to  approximately  the  normal  peacetime  basis  has  not 
been  the  subject  of  legislation.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  greatly  to  exceed  that  basis,  with  the  result  of  earning  profits 
not  pcsslble  during  peace  and  especially  with  the  result  of  giving 
actual  assistance  to  the  carrying  on  of  w^ar,  would  serve  to  magnify 
the  very  evil  of  war  which  we  .seek  to  prevent.  Tliis  being  my 
view,  I  renew  the  appeal  made  last  October  to  tlie  American  people 
that  they  so  conduct  th<'ir  trade  with  belligerent  nations  that  it 
cannot  be  said  they  are  seizing  new  opportunities  for  profit  or 
tl^at  by  changing  their  peacetime  trade  they  give  aid*  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  war," 

These  quotations  from  Mr.  Roosevelt's  papers  are  cited  not  so 
much  to  demonstrate  hit,  inconsistency  and  his  amazing  capacity 
for  believing  what  at  any  moment  he  wants  to  believe,  regardless 
of  the  lacts,  but  to  raise  the  question  why  he  now  takes  precisely 


the  oppo.-iie  view  from  that  which  he  held  only  3  years  aso.  The 
answer  is  net  at  all  obscure  Mr  Roosevelt  as  long  a^^o  a?  Oetrb'-r 
1037.  when  he  made  his  speech  dedicating  the  OMter  hrid",e  m 
Chicago,  had  made  up  his  mind  that  if  Er.^land  and  F'rance  got 
into  war  against  Germany,  they  would  be  fi.ghting  our  wr.r  for  i;'-. 
To  one  who  holds  tiiat  belief  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  neu- 
trality in  the  sense  of  detachment  from  the  stnigr^le. 

Mr  Roosevelt  says  today  he  doesn't  want  1o  become  an  active 
participant  In  the  war.  but  if  he  has  his  way  In  the  matter  of  the 
embargo,  it  will  be  infinitely  more  diflicult  than  it  now  is  to  stay 
cut  of  tlie  V\"ar.  By  the  repeal  we  shall  have  served  notice  that  wc 
accept  the  Roosevelt  thesis  that  the  allies  are  dying  for  us.  Tliat 
is  not  a  comfortable  position  for  a  proud  nation  and  it  will  be 
panicular'y  uncomfortable  if  Mr.  Roosevelt's  expectation  that  we 
shall  make  a  great  deal  of  money  out  of  the  arms  trade  is  realized. 

With  his  capacity  for  self-deception.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  actually 
have  persuaded  himself  that  he  doesn't  want  this  country  to  get 
into  the  war.  But  his  mind  and  his  principles  are  singularly  fluid, 
as  the  record  of  his  previous  com.mendation  of  the  embargo  proves 
Once  the  embargo  Is  lifted,  a  serious  obstacle  to  American  entrance 
into  the  war  will  have  been  removed.  If  Mr.  Roosevelt  doesn't 
recognize  that  fact,  the  explanation  lies  in  his  amazing  capacity  for 
believing  at  any  moment  exactly  what  his  emotions  and  ambitions 
command  him  to  believe. 


Neutrality  Then  and  Now 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  2,  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  centuries  European  na- 
tions have  engaged  in  warfare.  We  here  in  America  love 
peace. 

Almost  every  American  desires  to  remain  neutral  in  this 
war.  We  were  drawn  into  the  last  World  War  through  our 
emotions,  our  sympathies,  because  some  of  our  leaders  sold  us 
the  idea  that  we  should  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
Tnat  war  brought  us  untold  suffering,  an  exorbitant  bill  which 
we  arc  still  paying;  caused  us  to  lend  billions  to  France,  Great 
Britain,  and  their  allies,  none  of  which  has  repaid  except 
Finland,  and  the  world  is  no  more  "safe  for  democracy"  than 
before. 

Because  some  bankers  and  munitions  makers,  among  whom 
were  the  Du  Fonts,  President  Roosevelt's  in-laws,  made  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  dollars  selling  munitions  to  Uncle  Sam 
and  to  the  Allies,  Congress  proposed  in  1935  to  put  an  end  to 
war  profiteering  and  to  pass  neutrality  legislation  which  would 
keep  us  out  of  future  wars.  That  proposal  was  given  long, 
earnest,  and  prayerful  consideration  by  Congress.  It  was 
finally  adopted  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

When  the  civil  war  in  Spain  was  raging  and  European 
nations  were  in  danger  of  becoming  involved  Congress  passed 
a  special  act  which  prohibited  the  selling  of  arms  to  either 
faction,  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  to  aid  us  in  keeping  out 
of  war,  proposed  that  we  continue  the  embargo  and  opposed 
its  repeal. 

If  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  in  1937  and  1938  would 
tend  to  involve  us  in  the  Spanish  war,  what  reason  is  there  to 
believe  that  the  repeal  of  the  present  legislation  would  now 
keep  us  out  of  war? 

Senator  Pittman  is  now  the  most  vociferous  of  all  Sen- 
ators in  asking  that  the  arms  embargo  be  repealed,  but  un- 
fortunately for  the  Senator's  record  of  consistency,  he  played 
a  leading  part  in  obtaining  the  passage  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality and  Arms  Embargo  Acts.  In  May  of  1937,  pointing 
out  that  international  law  was  no  safeguard  for  this  country, 
he  said: 

We  relied  upon  International  law  for  every  assertion  of  our  neutral 
rights,  but  this  reliance  brought  us  no  benefits  or  protection  and 
was  our  undoing. 

Then,  according  to  the  Senator,  because  we  had  failed  to 
force  Great  Britain  to  re;^pect  our  undeniable  rights  en  the 
high  seas  and  because  under  the  international  law  we  had 
furnished  arms,  munitions.  ar]4  other  contraband  of  war 
to  the  Allies,  we  became  involved  in  the  World  War.        -phg 
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embargo  of  exportation  of  arms  to  belligerents  was  adopted, 
according  to  Senator  Pittm.\n,  as  an  effort  to  keep  us  out  of 
any  foreign  war. 

To  prove  that  the  present  Embargo  Act  was  designed  to  and 
will  aid  in  keeping  us  out  of  war,  we  do  not  need  to  rely  upon 
the  statements  of  Senator  Pittman,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to 
that  effect,  for  we  have  the  words  of  the  "big  chief"  himself. 
President  Roosevelt  had  something  to  say  about  this  law 
before  the  third-term  bug  bit  him,  and  here  is  what  he  said 
on  August  14,  1936: 

It  i.s  clear  that  our  pre.sent  policy  and  the  measures  pas.sed  by 
the  Ccns^ress  wculd.  in  the  event  of  a  war  on  some  other  ccntinent, 
reduce  war  profits  which  would  ctherwise  accrue  to  American  citi- 
zens Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it 
produces  di.«aster 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent. 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  wculd  find  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's  gcld^ 
wculd  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality 

They  would  tell  you— and  unfortunately  their  views  would  get 
wide  putalicitv — that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  of 
America  wculd  all  find  work. 

It  is  not  the  businessmen  who  are  asking  for  repeal,  for 
their  organizations  have  gone  en  record  as  opposed  to  npeal.  I 
It  is  the  President  who  now  asks  for  the  repeal  of  the  law 
which  in  1936  he  said  closed  the  doors  on  war  profiteering  and 
was  of  aid  in  keeping  us  out  of  a  foreign  war. 

Wholeheartedly  and  cnuthusiastically  I  agree  with  the 
statement  made  by  the  President  at  that  time  when  he  said: 

If  we  face  th.^  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer  — 
mu.-t  answer— 'We  choose  peace."  It  is  the  duty  of  all  cf  us  to 
encourage  such  a  body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  that  the 
answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

When  on  February  29,  1936.  the  President  signed  the  .ioint 
resolution  of  Congress  continuing  the  en:bargo  he  said: 

By  thf^  rf'solutlon  approved  August  31.  1935,  a  definite  step  was 
taken  toward  enabling  this  country  to  maintain  its  neutrality  ar,d 
avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  involvmg  other  nations. 

When  Senator  Pittm.\n.  Secretary  cf  State  Hull,  and  Pr.  si- 
dent  Roo.sevelt  made  the  foregoing  sta'ements  the  v.'orld  was 
at  peace  except  for  the  civil  war  in  Spain.  An  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senator.-^  and  Congressmen  and  of  our  p.^ople  then 
believed  that  \we  had  taken  a  long  step  forward  toward  world 
peace.  The  only  difference  between  those  days  and  the  present 
is  that  now  there  is  a  world  war,  and  the  Pi-esident's  friends, 
his  personal  associates,  and  those  who  are  dependent  upon  the 
continuance  c:  his  administration  are  boam.ing  him,  without 
rtbuke  from  him,  for  a  third  term  as  President,  and  in  addi- 
tion he  is  asking  for  the  powers  of  a  dictator. 

Let  us  abide  now  by  the  statements  then  made  by  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

These  are  the  undisputed  facts: 

First.  A  few  international  bank'^rs  and  munitions  makers. 
at  a  cost  to  this  country  of  billions  of  dollars,  of  hundreds  of 
thousand?  of  live.s.  made  a  wartime  profit  out  of  the  .sale  of 
munitions.  The  President  now  askii  that  we  permit  the  sale 
of  munitions  on  a  90 -day  credit  to  nations  which  still  owe  as 
more  than  $5,000,000,000  on  our  loans  to  th'^m  durmg  the  last 
war.  If  he  selis  on  a  90-day  credit,  you  and  I  know  that,  if  at 
the  end  of  the  90  days  the  bill  is  not  paid,  he  will  be  askmg 
that  credit  be  further  extended.  If  the  former  Allies  cannot 
get  the  money  to  make  a  payment  on  the  last  war  debt,  where 
will  they  find  the  cash  to  pay  for  munitions  now? 

Second.  Congress,  at  the  demand  of  the  people,  voted  to  put 
an  end  to  war  profiteering,  to  destroy  one  of  the  motives  which 
might  again  involve  us  in  a  foreign  war. 

Third.  To  keep  us  out  of  war.  by  a  vote  of  more  than  4  to  1, 
and  with  the  approval  of  Senator  Pittman,  of  Secretary  of 
State  Hull,  of  President  Roosevelt,  after  debate,  and,  it  is  to 
be  hoped,  patriotic  and  prayerful  consideration,  Congress 
passed  the  Neutrality  Act. 

Fourth.  Now  the  President  wants  to  repeal  the  Neutrality 
Act  which  he,  his  Secretary  of  State,  and  Congress,  the  peo- 


ple's representatives,  put  on  the  books  to  keep  us  out  of 
foreign  wars. 

Fifth.  According  to  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  rilynfi  u;:on 
international  law,  we  became  involved  in  the  World  War. 

Why  return  to  the  procedure  which  involvt>d  us  befv.re? 
Why,  for  the  sake  of  war  profits,  repeal  this  legislation,  which 
we  all  considered  our  safeguard? 

Let  us  continue  in  force  the  embargo  which  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Forpign 
Relations  Committee,  and  Congress  devised  and  enacted  to 
keep  us  out  of  war. 

Diplomatic   Correspondence  Incident   to   European 

War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF    NF.VAn,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  Octcbcr  5  (Icgislaiivc  day  of  Wednesday,  October 

4k  1939 


LETTERS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  THE  SECRETARY  OF  Sl'-VrK 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  in  erted  m  the  Record  copies  of  diplomatic  correspond- 
ence with  certain  foreign  governments,  containing  pleas  for 
peace  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  suggrstions 
that  belligerent  nations  r^rain  from  the  bombardment  from 
the  air  of  civilian  populations  or  of  unfortified  cities:  also  a 
statement  by  tho  Secretary  of  State  regarding  neutrality. 

There  bcng,  no  objection,  tho  matters  were  ordered  to  be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

The  Whttf  House. 

AU'^u-^t  2-4.  ly^O 
The   follcwine:   is   the   text   of   a   communlcaticn   di.'rp.itched    this 
eveiung  by  ;he  Prc-ident   to  the  President   of  Ihc  Polish  Ri  public: 

"His  Excellencv  Icnacf  Mos.'icki. 

-President' of  the  Polish   n-^puhlir.  U'a'-'?a?r,  Po^avd 
'•The   maniie<it   sravity   of   th-:-   cxi'-tniq   cn.'-is   imposes   nn    U":ent 
cblicjation  upcn  all  to  examine  every  pos-ible  means  which  m;i:ht 
previ  nt  the  cutbreiik  cf  £;cneral  war 

■With  this  in  mmd.  I  fiel  Jus'ifiert  in  suggesting  that  certain 
pes  ible  avenues  of  rolutlcn  be  cm.s'.cie-rd 

"The  cnntrcversy  between  th"  Government  cf  Prhir.d  and  the 
Government  cf  the  Germ.an  R?lch  micht  be  made  the  subject  cf 
d;r*  i-l  d;.scvi~sicn  betwi  en  the  two  pnvernmer.t.- 

•■ShL;n!d  this  prove  nr.i)o:-  iblc  or  not  fea'^ib'.e  a  .s-rond  avenue 
might  be  thit  nf  .«ubmis.«i;n  (  f  the  Is-ues  to  nrbitriUion 

"A  third  method  ini'jht  be  conciliation  thn  ir.'h  a  dlsinterePtf^d 
third  party  :n  which  c.is-^  It  v.-ru'd  serm  appr.  pri.c  thit  th"  pa  tie.? 
avail  themselves  ot  the  .<^erv:ces  of  rne  of  th*^  traditionnliy  nen'-'-al 
Stat' s  or  a  dsinrer'^sted  republic  of  the  Western  Htmisphero  v,h  illy 
removed  from  the  nrei  ^nd  issues  of  the  presfnt  ens:?  Slioud  you 
determin'-  to  attempt  sf.'ulion  by  anv  <;f  these  m  thod".  y:ni  .ire 
as-iured  cf  th-^  earnct  and  cnmp'.e'e  sympathy  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Ith  p  pie  During  the  exploration  of  the«e  e.venut.^,  I  ap- 
peal to  ynu,  Ts  I  have  likevl'-e  apper.led  to  the  Gcvernment  of  the 
German  Reich,  to  asiee  to  refrain  from  any  po-itlve  act  of  hcwtility. 

•  B<^)th  Poland  and  Gfrmany  bPlng  sovereign  governm«'ni«i.  it  l« 
undTrtocd  cf  cotirse.  that  upon  rer-ort  to  any  one  of  the  alternativs 
I  .'^ugge<-t  e.;(  h  nation  v.lll  a^rcc  to  accord  complete  respect  to  the 
indcpendenc  •  and  territorial  intcRrity  of  th<>  o  her 

"It  !s,  I  think,  well  known  lo  you  that  gpeaklng  on  behalf  of  thfl 
United  States  I  have  exerted  and  will  continue  to  exert  every  influ- 
ence in  behalf  of  peace  Tli"  rank  and  file  of  th"  population  of 
every  nation,  large  and  smaU.  want  peace.  They  do  not  seek  mii- 
tary  conquest  They  ricoc;nize  that  disputes,  claims,  and  counter 
claims  will  always  arise  from  tune  to  time  between  nalionn.  but. 
that  all  such  controversies  without  exception  can  Ije  solved  by 
peaceful  procedure  if  the  will  on  both  sides  exists  so  to  do. 

"I  have  addressed  a  c(  mmunlcatlon  in  similar  sense  to  the 
Chancclor  of  the  German  Reich. 

"Fr.inklin  D.  Roosevelt  " 


ArcT-ST  24,  19^9 
The  fonojvlng  Is  the  text  of  a  communication  dispatched  yesterday 

by    the    President    and    delivered    today    to    the    Kii.g    of    Italy    by 

Ambas.sador  Phillips: 
"Again  a  crisLs  in  world  affairs  makes  clear  the  rrsponsibili'y  of 

heads  cf   nations  for   the  fate  of   their   own   people   aiul   indeed   of 

humanity  itaelf.     It  is  becaube  of  traditional  accord  between  Italy 
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and  the  United  States  and  the  ties  of  consanguinity  between  mil- 
lions of  our  citizens  that  I  feel  that  I  can  address  Your  Majesty  in 
bihalf  of  the  aia.ntenance  of  world  peai:e. 

"It  ^s  my  l>elief  and  that  of  the  American  people  that  Your  Majesty 
and  Yot:r  Majesty's  Govtrnrnent  can  greatly  influence  the  a-.  ;':uiig 
ol  an  outbreak  of  war.  Any  geneial  war  would  cause  to  gulTer  all 
nations  wliether  belJlErerent  or  neutral,  whether  victors  cr  van- 
quished, and  would  clearly  bring  deve.station  to  the  peoples  and 
pcibaj.s  to  the  gcvcrnnunts  of  bome  nations  most  directly  concerned, 

"Th£  friends  of  the  Italian  p(  op'.c  and  an^on-.^  them  tlic  Ami.-rican 
people  cov^Id  only  rej;ard  with  tricf  the  destruction  of  great  achicve- 
i:u  lii.s  which  Europ -an  nations  and  the  Italian  nation  in  particular, 
have  attalr.vd  dun.ig  the  pa.'t  Eeneraton 

"Wr  in  A:ne;i.'a  having  weldod  a  homogeneous  nation  out  of  many 
niticna'itiis.  eft. n  find  it  diricult  to  visualize  tlie  animosities  which 
EO  oft,en  have  created  cii-es  among;  nati-n-^  of  Europe  which  are 
sma.ler  than  ours  in  population  and  in  ttrritcry.  but  we  accept  the 
fa't  that  these  nations  have  an  absolute  right  to  maintain  their 
nat.om.l  indi-p  ndrn.c  If  they  so  desire.  If  ihr-.t  be  sound  doctrine 
then  It  must  appJy  to  the  weaker  nations  as  well  as  to  the  stronger' 

"Accfp'anc,--  of  this  means  peace,  becau.se  fear  of  aggres.'^icn  ends 
Tlie  altunative.  which  means  of  necessity  efforts  by  the  strong  to 
dcmlnale  the  weak,  will  lead  not  only  to  war  but  to  long  future 
yrars  of  oppression  on  the  part  of  victors  and  to  rebellion  on  the 
rart  of  the  vanquished.    So  history  teaches  us, 

"On  April  14  last  I  sug-ested  in  essence  an  understanding  that  no 
nrm.ed  forces  should  attack  or  invade  the  territory  of  any  other  inde- 
pendent nation,  and  that  this  being  assured,  discussions  be  under- 
taken to  seek  profrrr.ssive  fellef  from  the  burden  of  armaments  and 
to  open  avrnue'=  of  inteinational  trade  including  sources  oi  raw 
materials  neces'arj-  to  the  peaceful  economic  hfe  of  each  nation 

"I  said  that  In  these  discus^ior-.s  the  United  States  would  gladly 
take  pr.rt.  And  such  peareful  mnversations  world  make  it  whcliv 
possible  for  co\crnments  other  than  the  United  States  to  enter  In-o 
peaceful  di,-cussicns  of  political  or  territorial  problen:!^  in  which  thev 
were  directly  concerned.  " 

"Were  it  possible  for  Your  MajestyV-  Government  to  formulate 
proposals  for  a  pacific  solution  of  the  present  crisis  along  these  lines 
you  are  as-ured  of  the  earnest  sympathy  of  the  United  States 

"The  Government  of  Italy  and  the  United  States  can '  todav 
ndvance  thr^^e  ideals  of  Christianity  which  of  late  seem  so  often  to 
have  been  oh.scured. 

"Tlie  unheard  voices  of  countless  millions  of  human  beines  ask 
that  they  shall  not  be  valnlv  sacr.flced  again"  ^^ 

Arrn.:ements  for  Amba-sador  Phillips  to  deliver  the  message  to 
the  K.n:-  in  person  at  Turin.  Italy,  were  made  by  Premier  Mussolini 
and  th«  Italian  Fore:cn  Minister  Ciano,  Amba.ssador  Phi Ih us  was 
nuthorlzetl  to  g.ve  Premier  Mufsolinl  a  copy  of  the  communication. 

Dep.\rtment  of  State, 
in,      #  11      ■         ■     *».      .  August  25,  1939. 

The  fcllcwmr:  is  the  text  of  a  communication  di.-oa^ched  thL-; 
evening  by  the  President  to  the  ChanceUor  of  the  German  Reich: 

His  &;cenrncy  Adolf  Hni.rR.  August  25,  1939. 

Charcr'.lor  of  the  G<n-7nan  Reich, 
EPThn.  Germany: 

I  have  tlJs  hour  received  from  thp  Pre.sldent  of  Poland  a  reply  to 
the  mrs;.nre  which  I  addressed  to  Y.uir  E"cel!ency  and  to  him  last 
uight.     The  t<.X!;  cf  Pre.-iident  Mcszicki's  ivply  is  as  follows- 

"I  h  gh!y  appreciate  the  most  impc riant  and  noble  message  which 
\o-.r  L-xccIlency  v.r.s  good  c:iouf;h  to  address  to  me. 

"I  v.-culd  like  to  tniphaizc  that  the  Pclith  Government  always 
coHMdered  direct  negct.a'ions  between  governments  as  the  most 
aj  pr.cprlate  mclhrd  cf  -x^hing  daficalties  which  may  arise  between 
e-.ais  We  consider  thi.s  method  all  the  more  f^ttin^  when  adopted 
between  neighboring  countries.  It  was  with  this  principle  in  view 
that  Polmd  concludrd  pacts  cf  nonaegression  with  Germany  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Republics. 

"Wc  consider  likewise  the  method  cf  concUiation  through  a  third 
party  a.s  disinterested  and  ImpartUl  a«  Your  Excellency  to  be  a  Ju»t 
ant  equitable  method  In  \.hc  »o:utk)n  of  controverslea  ariiina 
between  nations.  •"-lug 

"While  naturally  wLihlng  to  avoid  even  the  semblanc*  of  availing 
myself  of  this  occagion  to  raise  the  points  at  l««ue.  I  ntvcrthelcM 
con«idrr  it  my  duty  to  point  out  that  In  this  crl«i«  It  U  not  Poland 
who  Is  proffering  any  claims  or  demanding  conccMion*  from  an» 
other  nation.  ' 

"It  U  therefore  only  natural  that  Poland  agrees  to  refrain  from 
any  positive  act  of  hostlUty,  provided  the  other  party  bIbq  agrees  to 
refrain  from  any  such  act.  direct  or  indirect. 

"In  conclusion  may  I  express  my  ardent  wish  that  Tour  Excel- 
lency's apepal  for  peace  may  contribute  toward  general  appease- 
ment, which  the  people  of  the  world  so  sorely  need  to  return  once 
more  to  the  blessed  path  of  progress  and  civilization." 

Your  Excellency  has  repeatedly  and  publicly  stated  that  the  ends 
and  the  objectives  sought  by  the  German  Reich  were  Jtist  and  rea- 
sonable. In  his  reply  to  my  message  the  President  of  Poland  has 
made  It  p'ain  that  the  Polish  Government  is  willing,  upon  the 
basis  set  forth  in  my  messages,  to  agree  to  solve  the  controversy 
which  has  arisen  between  the  Republic  of  Poland  and  the  German 
Reich  by  direct  negotiation  or  througli  the  process  of  conciliation. 

Coui-.tless  human  lives  can  be  yet  .^aved  and  hope  may  still  be 
restored  that  ihe  nations  cf  the  modern  world  may  even  now  con- 
s', ruct  a  foundation  for  a  peaceful  and  a  happier  relationship  if  you 
and  the  Government  of  the  German  Reich  will  agree  to  the  pacific 
means  of  settlement  accepted  by  the  Government  of  Poland. 

All  the  world  prays  that  Germany,  too,  will  accept. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 


Depahtment  of  State, 

September  1,  1939. 

The  President  at  4:30  o'clock  this  morning  addressed  Uie  fol- 
lowinc;  message  to  the  Governments  of  Great  Britain,  France,  Itely, 
Germ.uiy,  and  Poland: 

"The  ruthless  bombing  from  the  air  of  cirtlians  In  unfortified 
centers  of  popu!:;tion  durinp,  the  course  of  the  hostilities  whicii 
have  raged  in  various  quarters  of  the  earth  durlr.g  the  pn-^t  few 
years,  which  has  resulted  in  tlie  maiming  and  in  the  death  of 
thousands  of  defenseless  men.  women,  and  children,  has  sickened 
the  hearts  of  every  civilized  man  and  woman,  and  has  profoundly 
shocked  the  conscience  of  humanity. 

"If  resort  is  had  to  this  form  of  inhuman  barbarism  during  the 
period  of  the  tragic  conflagration  with  which  the  world  is  now 
confronted,  hundreds  of  thousands  cf  innocent  human  beings  who 
have  no  responsibility  for,  and  who  are  not  even  remotely  par- 
ticipating in,  the  hostilities  which  have  now  broken  out,  will  lose 
their  lives,  I  am  therefore  addressing  this  urgent  appeal  to  every 
go\ernment  which  may  be  engaged  in  hostihties  publicly  to  afiirm 
its  determination  that  its  armed  forces  shall  in  no  event,  and 
under  no  circumstances,  undertake  the  bombardment  from  the 
air  of  civilian  populations  or  of  unfortified  cities,  upon  the  under- 
standing that  these  same  rules  of  warfare  wUl  be  scrupulously  ob- 
served by  all  of  their  opponents.     I  request  an  immediate  reply. 

"Franklin  D.  Roosevelt." 

Defabtment  of  State, 

September  14,  1939. 

STATEMENT    BY    THE    SBCRETAHT    OF    STATE 

The  Secretary  of  State  made  the  following  statement  at  the  press 
conference  on  September   14  regarding  neutrality. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  abandoned  any 
of  its  rights  as  a  neutral  under  International  law.  It  has,  how- 
ever, for  the  time  being  prescribed,  by  domestic  legislation,  cer- 
tain restrictions  for  its  nationals  which  have  the  effect  of  requir- 
ing them  to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  privileges  which  tut  for 
such  legislation  they  would  have  the  right  to  exercise  under  Inter- 
national law,  such  as  the  right  to  travel  on  belligerent  vessels,  to 
make  loans  and  extend  credits  to  belligerent  governments,  et  cetera. 
These  restrictive  measures  do  not  and  cannot  constitute  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  principles  of  international  law  but  rather  they  re- 
quire nationals  of  the  United  States  to  forego,  until  the  Congress 
shall  decide  otherwise,  the  exercise  of  certain  rights  under  those 
principles.  Furthermore,  this  Government  gives  the  widest  pos- 
sible notice  to  American  shipping  regarding  danger  areas  as  the 
information  is  acquired  by  it.  This  Government  also  warns 
American  nationals  and  American  shipping  against  actual  danger 
In  any  other  respect  as  situations  Involving  such  danger  are 
brci'sht  to  its  attention,  whether  those  situations  result  frcm 
lawful  or  unlawful  activities  of  the  belligerents.  It  endeavors  to 
exercL-^e  all  due  diligence  in  the  protection  of  American  lives  and 
property  and  of  course  mu=t  expect  American  nationals  likewise 
to  exercise  due  diligence  in  keeping  clear  of  danger — actual  or  po- 
tential. 

In  the  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Senator  Pittman  and  Repre- 
sentative Bloom  on  May  27,  1939.  I  stated  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  ri[!:hts  of  our  nationals  under  international  law  may  prop- 
erly be  restricted  by  our  own  legislation  along  certain  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  incidents  which  might  Involve  us  in  a  conflict. 
In  Indicating  certain  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  our  rights 
as  a  neutral  I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  as  advocating  the 
abandonment  of  these,  or  indeed  of  any,  neutral  rights;  but  there 
is  reasonable  ground  for  restricting  at  this  time  the  exercise  of 
these  rights." 

The  principles  of  International  law  as  regards  neutrals  and  bel- 
ll^^erentE  have  been  evolved  through  the  centuries.  While  bel- 
ligerents have  frequently  departed  from  these  principles  on  one 
pretext  or  another,  and  have  endeavored  to  Justify  their  action  on 
various  grounds,  the  principles  still  subsist. 

This  Government,  adhering  aa  it  does  to  these  principles,  re- 
serves all  rights  of  the  United  States  and  Its  nationals  under 
international  law  and  will  adopt  such  measures  as  may  seem  mcst 
practical  and  prudent  when  those  rights  are  violated  by  any  of  the 
belligerents. 

Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
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HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 
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Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President,  I  offer  for  printing  in  the 
Record    a   radio   address    delivered   by   the   Senator    from 
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Wisconsin  fMr.  La  Follette]  la?t  evening  in  the  National 
Radio  Forum,  sponsored  by  the  Washington  Evening  Star, 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network.  The  subject  of 
the  address  is  the  Ponding  Neutrality  Legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

You  know  that  Congress  Is  now  debatins:  a  change  in  our  foreign 
policy.  It  is  makine;  a  deci.slcn  on  keeping  or  repealing  the  pro- 
hibition a^ain.st  the  shipment  of  deadly  weapons.  Thi.s  is  not  an 
ordinary  debate  It  i.s  one  of  those  times  in  life  when  you  make  a 
decision  from  which  you  may  never  again  b<?  able  to  retreat.  Even 
if  the  decLsion  is  wrong,  we  go  on  suffering  the  consequences  of  one 
grive  mistake. 

There  are  times  like  that.  It  was  like  that  when  the  German 
people  voted  for  Hitler  in  1933.  Once  they  had  taken  that  decision, 
they  were  never  eiven  a  .second  chance  to  go  back  and  change  their 
minds  A  man  tired  of  life  leans  out  over  the  roof  of  a  10-story 
building  There  is  a  moment,  a  brief  moment,  when  he  can  pull 
hlm.self  back.  He  decides  not  to.  After  that  it  does  him  no  good 
to  change  his  mind,  to  decide  he  wants  to  live. 

You  and  I  are  at  the  edge  of  that  roof  now.  For  the  first  time 
we  really  feel  the  pushing  of  people  who  want  us  to  close  our  eyes 
and  Jump. 

The  real  issue  is  not  being  discussed  much.  The  real  l.-^sue  at 
stake  Is  our  own  national  interest.  Is  it  to  start  going  into  the 
war?  Ip  It  to  keep  out?  I  am  for  keeping  the  couniry  out.  I 
have  been  for  the  arms  embargo  since  it  was  propo-ied.  and  I  am 
stiU  lor  it.  The  people  who  applauded  it  in  1935  and  1937  and  are 
ago  Inst  It  now  are  the  ones  who  have  changed  their  policy.  Some 
of  th-.m  have  changed  it  from  staying  out  to  risking  a  little  plunge 
Into  war.  partly  for  the  "fool's  gold"  it  will  bring,  partly  because 
they  are  willing  to  take  sides.  But  you  cannot  take  sides  and  then 
pull  back      That  was  the  lesson  of  the  last  war  for  us. 

L«t  us  not  delude  ourselves.  Once  we  have  taken  sides  through 
action  by  our  Government  in  order  to  make  arms  available  to  Eng- 
land and  P'rance,  the  pressure  will  be  terrific  to  get  us  into  the  war 

Before  we  take  such  a  step,  which  may  ultimately  put  us  in 
such  a  situation,  let  us  examine  our  national  interest  and  determine 
what  course  we  should  follow  in  order  to  safeguard  it.  Our  great 
national  interest  Is  to  preserve  our  own  democracy  and  to  make  it 
work.  I  am  as  much  opposed  to  dictatorship  of  every  kind  or 
description,  foreign  or  domestic,  as  any  living  man.  and  my  record 
will  show  that  I  have  done  my  share  to  preserve  civil  liberties  and 
maintain  democracy.  Tlierefcre.  I  ask  the  question:  Have  we  any 
evidence  upon  which  to  ba.se  the  assumption  that  democracy  will 
be  preserved  in  Europe  if  England  and  France  win  with  or  with- 
out our  aid  ^  Our  country  Joined  them  once  before  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  democracy.  You  remember  the  tragic  result!  Are 
thev  pro--pL-cti\.>  allies  to  whom  we  can  entrust  the  safekeeping  of 
our  national  interest  and  the  future  of  America? 

Let  us  review  the  record  of  these  partners  who  will  soon  be  ask- 
ing us  to  Join  them  in  another  waltz  of  death  and  destruction 
Briefly,  then.  Great  Britain  and  France  used  propaganda — much 
of  it  false^ — between  1914  and  1917  to  get  us  into  the  war  on  their 
side;  then  they  pretended  to  accept  our  high-sounding  war  aims, 
such  as  the  14  points,  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  etc. 
At  Versailles  th.-y  pulled  out  the  secret  treaties  and  in  wanton 
disregard  of  the  14  points  and  the  armistice  they  proceeded  to  grab 
the  spoils.  In  the  years  affer  the  war  they  helped  to  strangle 
every  effort  toward  democracy  in  Germany,  They  thus  became  the 
Illegitimate  parents  of  nazl-ism  and  all  the  terrible  things  it  has 
brought  with  it. 

Great  Britain  backed  up  Japan  when  she  grabbed  the  first  hunk 
of  China  in  Manchuria  and  left  us  holding  the  bag  when  we  tried 
to  stop  it.  Gr.at  Britain  and  France,  despite  all  our  efforts  to 
cooperate  in  checking  Mussolini's  gobbling  up  of  Ethiopia,  finally 
got  together  and  agreed  to  let  him  have  it.  Then  came  Munich. 
Then  democratic  Czecho-Slovakia,  pledged  protection  by  France 
specifically,  was  betrayed  by  them  Into  Hitler's  clutches.  And  now 
Poland!  Is  this  record  from  1914  to  1939  one  to  inspire  confidence 
and  trust?     The  answer  is,  No! 

Today  we  know  as  little  of  the  actual  war  alms  of  Great  Britain 
and  France  as  we  did  before  the  secret  treaties  were  published 
in  the  last  war.  Once  more  we  hear  the  glitterin.T;.  high-sounding 
generalities  about  'saving  civilization,"  but  we  don't  know  what 
lies  underneath  the  surface.  We  don't  know  what  chtinks  of 
other  nations'  territories  they  may  be  offering  neutral  nations  to 
Join  their  side.  If  they  win.  will  they  write  a  more  terrible  treaty 
than  they  wrote  in  1918''  Will  Ekirope  be  torn  to  shreds,  the  swag 
divided  again,  and  this  time,  if  we  go  into  the  war.  will  we  have  to 
maintain  an  army  abroad  to  stand  guard  over  the  wreckage?  This 
would  mean  universal  military  training  and  conscription  at  home 
and  billions  of  taxes  upon  the  people  of  this  country  for  countless 
generations.  It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  preserve  democracy  abroad 
Eimply  by  taking  sides  In  this  war. 

It  is  equally  clear  that  we  will  destroy  it  at  home  if  we  become 
Involved  In  the  war.    Remember  that  we  are  the  only  powerful 


nation  left  where  democracy  Is  still  alive  and  working.  War  is 
democracy's  ereatest  enemy.  It  cannut  live  under  war  crnditinns. 
If  we  ent.er  the  war,  our  own  democracy  would  be  the  lirst  cas- 
ualty. Then  we  would  inevitably  have  a  dictatoiship  such  as  we 
have  never  seen  before.  In  the  very  nature  of  war  psychology 
labor  would  be  virtually  conscripted,  collective  bargaining  abro- 
gated, thp  farmers  would  have  their  prices  fixed,  business  would 
be  regimen.ttd  if  not  taken  over  by  the  Govrrnmrnt,  the  jress  and 
radio  would  be  cen-sored,  and  men  from  21  to  45  drafted  to  tiyht 
overseas. 

I  fear  that  after  the  war  is  over  we  would  have  a  d  fTicult  If 
not  an  impossible  task  in  trying  even  to  restore  dnmocra'^y  here 
at  heme  Tlie  world  wriild  then  be  in  a  state  of  chaos  and  cnl- 
lap.se,  revolution  would  inevitably  be  rampant.  In  such  a  situa- 
tion plausible  aretiments  would  be  made  to  continue  the  dictator- 
ship Tliose  political  parties  and  persons  responsible  for  cur 
getting  into  the  war  would  then  hesitate  to  restore  full  rights  to 
the  people,  lest  in  wrath,  disillusionment,  and  suffering  the  people 
would  punish  those  they  blamed  for  their  dead  and  thrlr  misery 

You  know  that  the  slogan  makers  arc  busy  again.  Till;  is  to  be 
a  war  to  ".save  civilization"  instead  of  democracy.  Tin-  trouble 
with  that  cry  is  that  modern  war  cannot  achieve  its  objective  It 
cannot  do  .so  because  it  destroys  such  vast  quantities  of  man- 
power and  wealth.  Economic  collapse  follows  In  the  wake  of 
modern  war  Just  as  certainly  as  night  follows  day.  This  is  one 
of  the  tragic  les-jons  we  should  have  learned  from  the  last  war. 
More  than  $300,000,000,000  of  wealth  was  destroyed  in  '.hat  war. 
Great  Britain,  France,  and  their  Allies  tried  to  squeeze  the  la.st 
drop  from  the  fruits  of  victory.  They  took  millions  of  square  miles 
of  territory,  billions  of  marks  In  reparations  payments  o-  in  pay- 
m.ents  in  kind,  and  yet  despite  all  they  exacted  at  Versa. lies,  eco- 
nomic collap'-e  s<Mzed  the  victor  nations  and  shook  them  to  their 
very  fotindations. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  in  this  war  is  that  th€  advance 
of  science  and  invention  ;-.ince  1918  will  make  the  dtstruction 
much  greater  than  in  the  la.st  one.  I  am  convinced  tl  at  a  few 
months  after  this  war  is  over,  no  one  will  be  able  to  tell  the 
victors  from  the  vanquished.  Suffering,  chaos,  and  collapse  will 
be  abroad  in  every  nation  which  has  taken  part  In  the  war.  For 
those  reasons  I  think  it  Is  Just  so  much  eve-wa.>;h  to  say  that 
unless  we  get  into  this  war  and  bring  about  a  victory  for  Great 
Britain  and  France  that  the  Nazis  will  begin  to  attack  nations 
in  this  hemisphere,  I  do  not  believe  any  nation  or  group  of 
nation-s  can  arise  from  the  a'-he.s  of  war'.s  destrtiction  to  chal- 
lenge  the   most   powerful   nation   on  the  face   of  the  globe 

But  for  the  sake  of  the  argument,  and  in  order  to  try  and 
think  the  whole  thing  through,  let  us  suppose  that  Ihe  Nazis 
win.  and  that  by  some  miracle  they  mv.ke  the  fruits  of  victory 
compensate  for  the  destruction  of  manpower  and  wealth  they 
them.selves  have  suffered,  and  let  us  further  assume  that  hey  then 
decide  to  begin  military  and  naval  operations  across  3.;00  iniles 
of  ocean  irAhis  hemisphere.  I  say  that  in  such  an  e\entuality 
then  is  theWime  for  this  Nation  to'  gird  its  loins  for  wa  •  A  war 
fought  with  this  hemisphere  as  a  base,  where  all  the  advantage 
of  thousands  of  miles  of  ocean  would  be  on  our  side,  where  we 
would  be  operating  from  a  comparatively  sound  economic  and 
financial  ba.se  and,  eqtially  important,  where  we  would  not  be  de- 
pendent upon  allies  whose  past  record  dees  not  Inspire  confidence 
and  trust. 

Make  no  mistake  about  It;  we  can  have  an  Invulnera  jle  hemi- 
sphere. No  nation  or  group  of  nations  can  successfully  attack 
it  If  we  but  provide  the  necessary  Arm.y,  Navy,  and  the  bases 
needed  for  their  efScient  operation  Tills  policy"  requires  that  we 
do  n<it  permit  strategic  islands  to  fall  into  hostile  hands.  It 
means  that  we  Interpret  the  Monroe  Doctrine  to  Include  the 
prohibition  of  penetration  by  foreign  nations  through  piopaganda 
or  otherwi.se  in  this  hemisphere.  Tlie  great  body  of  expe  "t  opinion 
on  national  defen.se  agrees  that  we  can  make  this  hemisphere 
safe  against  all  comers.  The  destiny  of  our  Nation  fhould  be 
worked  out  in  this  hemisphere  and  not  in  Europe  or  Asi.i.  in  the 
end,  our  ideals  and  way  of  life  will  be  infinitely  more  sjcure  and 
It  will  cost  far  less  than  participation  in  a  foreign  war. 

Our  great  opportunity  for  service  in  the  cause  of  civilization 
Is  to  stay  out  of  this  war  and  thus  preserve  in  this  hemisphere 
a  haven  of  sanity  in  a  world  where  madness  now  prevails.  We 
can  then  concentrate  on  otir  own  problems  and  prove  that 
democracy  can  work  In  a  modern  economic  environment.  Then 
when  the  war  is  over  we  will  indeed  be  in  a  position  to  give  the 
world  succor  and  leadership.  We  will  have  kept  the  lamp  of 
democracy  and  tolerance  alight.  We  will  have  demons  rated  the 
soundness  of  our  way  of  life  and  war  weary  and  disillusioned  peo- 
ple will  see  In  our  example  the  way  to  rehabilitate  civilization 
In  their  own   lands. 

But  if  we  become  Involved  in  war.  we  will  be  In  ud  position 
to  help  anyone,  not  even  ourselves.  For  we  will  suffer  the  same 
economic  collapse  which  will  be  abroad  in  every  nation  that  en- 
gages in  this  war.  We  will  have  snuffed  nut  democracy.  Intoler- 
ance and  hate  will  be  rampant  In  the  country,  and  a  staggering 
debt  will  be  piled  on  top  of  the  forty  billioiis  now  owed  by  our 
Government. 
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But  If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  war  In  Europe,  and  I  know  most 
of  us  do,  we  must  not  take  steps  that  will  take  us  into  the 
war.  It  Is  one  thing  for  you  and  me  to  take  sides  In  our  capacity 
as  private  citizens;  It  Is  a  far  different  thing  when  our  Govern- 
ment  takes   sides. 

In  other  words,  we  cannot  have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too.  We 
either  make  up  our  minds  to  stay  out  of  this  war  in  Europe  or 
by  a  series  of  steps  we  will  ultimately  find  ourselves  in  It. 

It  Is  perfectly  clear  that  If  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  after 
the  war  has  started,  it  will  be  regarded  abroad  as  an  efficient  act 
of  our  Government  to  take  sides  in  this  war.  In  Great  Britain 
and  France,  they  will  hail  it  as  they  would  a  great  military 
victory. 

They  will  say  in  so  many  words  that  we  are  coming  In.  In 
Germany  it  will  be  equally  clear  that  we  have  taken  sides  against 
them.  Senator  Van  Nuys.  of  Indiana,  was  frank  about  it  Sunday 
night  over  the  radio  when  he  said.  In  effect,  that  what  the 
advocates  of  repeal  were  trying  to  do  was  to  find  a  way  to  wipe 
Hitler  off  the  face  of  the  earth  without  our  country  getting  in- 
volved in  war.  But  this  cannot  be  done  with  any  certainty.  If 
arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  on  a  limited-credit 
and  carry  basis  are  not  enough,  then  long-term  credit  will  next 
be  provided.  The  Johnson  Act.  passed  to  prevent  nations  owing 
us  ten  billions  since  the  last  war  from  floating  any  more  loans 
until  they  pay  up.  will  be  repealed  and,  if  this  is  not  enough, 
the  same  arguments  which  are  now  being  made  for  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  will   be  made  for  our  sending  troops  abroad. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  confusion  created  in  the  public  mind  over 
this  is^ue.  Speakers  over  the  radio  have  been  leading  the  people 
to  believe  that  the  Congress  and  the  country  must  choose  between 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  cash  and  carry.  This  is  not  the 
case.  Cash  and  carry  Is  not  an  alternative  to  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  If  we  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  the  war,  we  can 
have  cash  and  carry  for  all  other  commodities  and  also  maintain 
the  arms  embargo.  But  without  the  arms  embargo  cash  and  carry 
Is  a  very  feeble  safeguard  against  our  involvement  in  war.  We 
can,  and  should,  prohibit  American  citizens  from  traveling  on  ships 
of  warring  nations.  In  short,  every  safeguard  against  incidents 
which  might  be  the  cau.-e  of  our  being  drawn  into  war  in  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Congress  can  and  should  be  passed.  And  at 
the  same  time  we  can  keep  the  embargo  against  the  sale  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Im.plements  of  war,  which  Is  now  in  full  force 
and  effect. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  not  only  be  an  unneutral 
act  but  it  will  also  result  in  a  tremendous  expansion  of  our  muni- 
tions industry.  Tlie  present  plant  capacity  of  this  industry  is 
backlogged  with  orders  from  our  own  national-defense  program. 
If  Great  Britain  and  France  can  buy  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  here,  as  the  administration  advocates,  it  must  be 
either  at  the  cost  of  setting  aside  our  own  rearmament  program  or 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  must  be  immediately  invested  in 
new  plant  capacity.  This  will  result  in  a  bulging  out  of  our 
economy  to  meet  the  wartime  demand.  This  will.  In  turn,  provide 
great  Inducements  for  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act  once  the 
purchasers  are  out  of  cash.  Then  loans  will  be  floated,  and  we 
will  find  ourselves  right  where  we  were  In  1916  and  1917.  Let  me 
quote  from  Ray  Stannard  Baker,  President  Wilson's  official  biog- 
rapher, who  certainly  is  not  biased  against  him: 

"  •  •  •  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914  the  traffic  in  war  materials 
with  the  Allies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  America's  economic 
organization" — 

Now,  mark  these  words — 
and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  the  war  by  the  diplomacy  of 
neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfully  conducted,  had  reached  the 
vanishing  point.     By  October,  perhaps  earlier,  our  case  was  lost." 

We  not  only  need  to  keep  the  arms  embargo  to  prevent  our 
economy  from  becoming  top-heavy  but  we  should  amend  the  cash- 
and-carry  proposals  now  pending  in  the  Senate  to  limit  the  war 
trade  in  other  commodities,  and  thus  prevent  it  from  sidetracking 
cur  own  rearmament  program.  We  must  not  let  our  natural  and 
exhaustible  resources  be  drained  away.  Only  in  this  way  can  we 
make  certain  that  our  Nation  will  not  become  economically  and 
financially  dependent  upon  the  success  of  one  group  of  warring 
nations. 

Our  patriotic  course  Is  clear.  We  should  keep  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  enact  all  the  other  features  of  the  p>ending  bill  designed  to 
reduce  Incidents  likely  to  lead  to  war.  We  should  limit  the  trade 
in  other  commodities  to  a  strict  cash-and-carry  basis,  not  credit 
and  carry.  We  must  restrict  this  trade  so  as  to  protect  our  re- 
eource  base  and  not  permit  an  uncontrolled  wartime  commerce  to 
develop  which  will  help  to  drag  us  into  war  in  Europe  or  in  the 
Far  East.  We  should  concentrate  on  making  democracy  work  at 
home,  and  thus  maintain  our  civil  liberties  and  preserve  our  way 
of  life.  We  have  a  great  opportunity  to  build  up  an  interconti- 
nental economy  in  this  hemisphere.  We  can  provide  an  army  and 
navy  to  defend  it  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our  involvement 
in  war  abroad.  We  do  not  have  to  accept  as  the  solution  of  our 
problems  the  employment  resulting  from  trade  produced  by  slaugh- 
ter and  destruction. 
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We  can  utilize  our  idle  manpower,  productive  capacity,  and  Idle 
capital  to  restore  our  natural -resource  base,  to  rehabilitate  and 
conserve  our  human  resources,  to  develop  our  Nation  and  this  great 
and  rich  hemisphere.  Here  is  a  program  that  will  give  us  a  dynamic 
America,  restore  that  equality  of  economy  opportunity  that  char- 
acterized the  development  of  our  own  physical  frontier.  Here  is  a 
program  which  gives  this  generation  a  rendezvous  with  destiny  in 
this  hemisphere  instead  of  death  in  some  other. 

I  put  this  program  up  against  the  program  of  taking  sides,  against 
the  program  of  selling  arms,  against  the  program  of  intervention 
in  a  long,  weary  war  which  will  probably  end  abroad  in  revolution 
and  end  here  In  dictatorship. 

Tlie  decision  of  Congress  depends  on  which  program  the  people 
choose. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALVA  B.  ADAMS 

OF  COLORADO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  EDWIN  C.  JOHNSON,  OF  COLORADO 


Mr.  ADAMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  last  evening  by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  junior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Johnson]  on  the  subject  of  the 
pending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

I  AM  A  PACIFIST 

I  am  a  nationalist,  an  Isolationist,  an  insulatlonlst,  and  a  pacifist; 
that  is,  I  am  a  pacifist  until  the  Monroe  Doctrine  shall  have  been 
violated  or  our  territory  actually  invaded.  You  have  heard  that 
Senators  with  that  kind  of  a  complex  are  opposed  to  lifting  the 
present  embargo  on  arms.  In  my  case  that  is  not  true.  I  want 
either  a  complete  and  absolute  embargo  or  a  realistic  substitute 
adopted,  like  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  which  will  approach  in  its 
effect  an  absolute  embargo,  so  that  all  danger  of  getting  into  this 
war  will  be  removed.  No  half-way  measure  will  afford  any  protec- 
tion whatever. 

THE  DISTORTIONIST 

One  professional  distortionist  has  said  that  our  present  arms 
embargo  has  "brought  on  the  current  European  war,"  and  another 
has  said  its  repeal  is  "the  road  to  war."  Both  statements  are  per- 
fectly ridiculous  and  contain  not  one  scintilla  of  truth. 

For  many  months  I  have  been  diligently  studying  the  foreign 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Two  years  ago  I  helped  to  enact  the 
existing  neutrality  law,  and  I  have  read  and  reread  the  proposed 
Plttman  bill  from  cover  to  cover. 

In  the  Intensely  absorbing  debate  now  occupying  Congress  the 
issue  is  surprisingly  simple,  even  though  In  Its  implications  and 
reactions  it  may  be  far  reaching  and  involved.  This  is  the  meat 
of  the  proposition:  Shall  we  sell  to  belligerents  all  vital  materials, 
Including  munitions,  for  cash  to  be  carried  on  their  own  bottoms, 
as  recommended  by  the  President,  or  place  an  embargo  on  finished 
munitions  to  the  belligerents  and  handle  other  vital  materials, 
which  have  been  declared  contraband  by  all  warring  states.  Just 
as  though  there  were  no  war? 

THREE    COURSES 

To  me,  at  least  three  distinct  courses  appear  open  for  America  to 
pursue  during  this  crisis. 

We  may  return  to  international  law  and  espouse  the  doctrine  of 
the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  be  In  a  war  within  30  days;  or 

Secondly,  place  an  absolute  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  Imple- 
ments of  war,  and  all  declared  contraband  such  as  wheat,  oil,  cotton, 
etc.,  to  belligerents  and  so-called  neutrals  alike,  and  by  the  im- 
position of  an  embargo  completely  isolate  ourselves  and  thereby 
remain  at  peace.  That  is  drastic  action,  but  if  we  are  going  to 
take  the  embargo  cure  we  better  do  a  complete  Job  of  it.  No  half- 
way measures  such  as  the  present  embargo  law  will  suffice.  Placing 
an  embargo  on  three  or  four  finished  articles  to  two  or  three 
nations  will  afford  us  little  or  no  protection.  If  embargo  be  the 
answer,  follow  it  to  its  logical  conclusion,  which  Is  absolute.  Presi- 
dent Jefferson  tried  the  embargo  plan  In  1807  and  It  ended  in  tragic 
failure.     In  the  World  War  munitions  only  amounted  to  13  percent 
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of  cur  war  rxports,  while  raw  materials  and  other  poods  totaled  87 
ptrccnt.  Eni;hir)d  and  Gr'.mmy  do  not  distuigui.-h  beiwe-  n  giuis 
and  raw  rn^iteriuls.  and  thcrclore  our  munition  embaiso  advocates 
af  in  error  wiien  tney  do  so. 

The  third  cour.:.e  v,hith  wc  may  adopt  Ls  the  so-called  cush-und- 
carry  or  come-and-got-it  policy — the  Pittman  bill.     Il  will  woric. 

SF.LF  PRESERVATION 

Nfitions  at  war  have  murch^'ous  ric^l^n?  upon  each  other  and 
restraint  on  the  part  cf  any  of  th''m  is  only  relative  at  be=t.  War 
Is  positive  evidence  that  sVlliehness  is  on  a  murderous  rampage. 
Bclliecrents.  by  the  very  nature  of  war,  are  wholly  !=oinsh.  and 
neutral--,  mu.Nt  be  >•  Ifis^h  at  least  to  the  point  of  sclf-pre'^ervation. 

I  have  a  right  t^  vnlk  down  the  street  throui:'h  a  murderous  riot, 
but  common  sense  t^Us  nir  to  ^v.bttitute  discretion  lor  valor  and 
keep  out  of  trouble.  There  is  nothing  purticularlv  .v' blc  in  keeping 
cut  of  trouble  by  -urre;.d';r;na:  ones  rijihts  unless  sell'-prescrvation 
be  noble  and  fighting  be  i2:noblc. 

Wh;le  domesiic  considerations  must  control  th.-'  pa.-^■alte  of  our 
neutrclity  policies,  yet  impartiality  and  fairne:?s  should  ^'ovcrn 
their  application  to  Iniernntional  affoirs-  .'■o  that  there  shall  be  at 
least  no  d.scrimination.  Neither  the  pre&cnt  Neutrality  Act.  the 
proposed  revision,  nor  any  other  so-called  neutrality  act  which  we 
might  enact  can  possibly  be  uniform  in  Its  effect  upon  every  for- 
eign state.  Wr  cannot  help  thut.  Any  far-rea(  hiiic  act  by  lis  will 
throw  the  conunr-ix  ::il  world  cut  of  adju.stnient  to  some  rxtent.  The 
very  best  that  we  can  do  Is  to  apply  our  laws  uniformly  to  all  witii- 
out  a  hint  of  favoritism  or  variation,  and  li  we  do  tliat  no  one 
should  complain. 

CONTRAB.\ND  LISTS  ISStTD 

Enirlmd  and  Germany  have  each  ii^sued  their  contraband  list  for 
the  European  war.  Today  England  would  seize  and  conli.scaie  and 
Germauy  would  '^ink  any  United  Stat:-s  ship  loaded  with  oil.  wheat, 
cotton,  or  mtinircns  def^tmed  to  their  re.-pecLive  enemi^'-  Neither 
Ens^land  nor  Germany  draws  a  distinction  brtwe.n  oil  and  muni- 
tions. E.'ii.T  may  be  u^ed  in  the  war  machine  and  yei  our  exist- 
Inti  law  plact  s  an  embargo  on  m.unition.*  and  places  no  restraints 
whatsoever  upon  the  sl-.lpment  of  oil.  wheat,  and  cotton  American 
merchant-s  have  the  rlglit  now  to  sell  such  deFi-j:nated  contraband 
to  beUiecrents.  and  American  ships  have  th'"'  rujht  to  haul  it  under 
what  mit;ht  correctly  be  termed  the  "credit  and  delivery"  system 
now  in  vogue.  I  most  sincerely  hope  that  we  are  able  to  change 
the  existing  law  before  some  American  vessel  ls  sunk,  thereby 
develcp;p?;  an  incident  which  will  incite  cur'citizens  to  war. 

Congress  does  not  rcprf'sent  ^ursia  or  Germany  or  France  or 
Erftland  Ccns;ress  represents  130  000  000  American  men,  v.^omen, 
ar.d  children  ar.d  ha.s  the  dury  of  h'gi.-liting  in  behalf  of  their 
security,  welfar.^.  and  bapp'ness.  Her  arts  need  not  be  ratified 
In  Europe  so  lor.g  as  Congress  seeko  to  only  place  liniitati(3r.s  u;'<.-n 
the  cor.d'ict  of  her  ov^-n  citizens. 

Since  En'jland  and  Germ.any  make  no  d  stlnction  between  wheat 
au<i  machine  guns  insofar  a.s  tiieir  respective  blockades  are  con- 
cerned, wby  should  Congress  plTice  an  embargo  on  the  one  and  per- 
mit the  other  on  the  hi^'h  seas  In  Arn^-rican  bottoms,  where  it  will 
likely  force  our  N.iiicn  into  a  grave  situation? 

it's  our  move 
It  is  neither  illegal,  under  our  laws,  contrary  to  international 
law.  nor  is  It  unethical  to  change  the  laws  of  the  United  State's 
which  have  not  been  ratified  by  other  naiiors  in  ticatles.  After 
this  war  broke  out.  EiiKlanu  and  Geimany  each  seeking  to  blockade 
the  otiiei-.  naintd  a  li.-^t  of  ari.cUs  wluch  ihey  dci  reed  should  be 
contraljund.  Who  is  there  to  aigue  that  after  such  a  pronouii'-e- 
mrnt  by  a  bellif-ireut.  a  neutral  may  not  adju-^t  itself  to  that  war- 
ring ualion's  aibitrary  dtclaration  in  dtsigiuiMug  coiiLiaband..''  To 
coiiTend  otherwise  Is  to  hold  that  only  belhuerents  have  rights. 
If  England  and  G^  rmar.y  notify  us  that  they  WiU  seije  or  i.nk 
American  vessels  carrying  shipiuents  of  wiieat  or  cotton  or  Oil,  why 
sliould  not  our  Congress  prohibit  such  shipments  by  law  before 
thiy  arc  seized  or  sunk.-* 

.STOP-WATCH  DEAD  LrNES 

When  Canada  d^^clared  war  on  Germany  a  few  days  ago  we  Imme- 
diately proclaimed  that  fact,  and  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  that  country  was  automatlcallv  prohibited  An  hour  wa';  set 
a-s  the  deadlnie  for  this  event.  Millions  of  dollars  worth  of  bomb- 
ers w-re  ni'hf^d  from  the  United  States  to  Canada  to  beat  that 
deadline.  The  delivered  bombers  were  to  be  used  for  destructive 
purpc-^es.  and  we  knew  that  when  thoy  were  delivered.  Looking  at 
It  strictly  from  a  moral  standpoint,  did  the  hands  of  the  clock 
make  a  righ'eous  act  wicked?  If  an  embargo  on  anr.s  is  Justified 
on  moral  grounds  today,  it  wi\s  Justiried  la^t  month.  Immoral  acts 
are  not  subject  to  hairspliiting  legalLsmis  and  stop-watch  deadlines. 

I  do  n.  t  believe  that  any  studious  American  can  read  carefully 
the  existing  Neutrr.hty  Act  and  not  fully  realize  that  iis  revision 
Ls  prc.-siP.g  and  iiccessary.  Today  under  it  we  can  se^U  and  uehver 
to  our  heirts  content  arms  and  munitions  to  Ru>sia,  Italy.  China, 
and  Jipan  Arms  and  munitions  are  made  to  kill  people  and  de- 
stroy property  and  they  have  no  otJe-r  u.-e.  If  we  are  phu mg  our 
embargo  on  such  articles  f'-r  moral  reasons,  why  sell  them  to  any- 
one at  any  time?  Whv  not  place  an  embargo  on  these  death- 
dealing  instruments  under  ail  and  every  circum.-tance?  Our  policy 
untlerexisttng  law  i.^  lilre  pri  hib:ting  the  sale  of  opium  to  known 
addicts  only  and  permitting  its  sale  to  everyone  else. 

THE    PITTMAN    DILI- 

This  Is  the  provbion  to  be  found  In  the  Pittman  bill  which  has 
wen  fcr  It  my  enthusiastic  approval  i  When  a  state  of  war  exl^ts, 
"It  siLiil  tlicreaXter  be  unlawful  lor  any  American  vessel  to  carry 


any  passeneers  or  any  article  or  material  to  any  state"  at  war. 
Ellis' ing  law  noes  not  deny  th"  right  of  any  American  vessel  to  load 
un  with  a  ca-<?o  of  declared  contraband,  ether  than  fini-hed  arms 
and  munitions,  and  to  head  straight  to  Liverpool  or  Hamburg. 
That  law  must  be  cha?-gcd.  and  at  once. 

Tlie  Pittman  bill  prevents  our  vessels  from  carrying  on  any  trade 
or  commerce  with  a  belligerent.  It  denies  any  clt.-'Mi  of  the  United 
P'ates  the  right  to  travel  on  any  vessel  of  a  belligereiii .  It  pro- 
hibits Am'-rican  vessels  engaged  in  foreign  commerce  to  be  armed. 
It  sfop;:  the  solicit;. tion  and  tliC  collection  of  funds  by  or  on  beiuilf 
oi  vvarnng  powers.  It  restrirt.s  the  use  of  our  pciris  by  sul.nn.iriucs, 
warships  and  aimed  merchartmen  of  belligerents.  It  gr-Mily 
Stic  ne^'ier-  the  ci'ntrol  ove'-  arms,  ammuri'ion.  and  implements 
of  War.  It  provides  for  grant. ng  safe  passiige  in  Ameii<an  vessels 
of  the  American  Red  Croas  and  medical  personnel,  medical  sup- 
plies, focd.  and  clothing  for  the  relief  of  human  suffering.  In  short, 
it  is  a  complete  program  for  tbe  safe  conduct  of  A-neric  ui  citizens 
when  war  rages,  anci  it  attempts  In  a  sensible,  realistic  way  to  avoid 
every  violent  incident  before  it  occurs.  Why  such  an  extreme  de- 
parture from  iiitei  national  law  in  the  interest  of  safet  ,•  does  not 
have  the  iiistant  approval  ef  every  isolationist,  ln.sulat  onis* .  and 
pacifi-f  in  tb.e  land  is  beyond  my  con;prehcnslon  Tl  e  penning 
res.;lution  is  the  closest  thing  to  a  complete  and  etlectue  embargo 
v,hi':h  It  Is  possible  for  the  Congress  to  enact.  N)  sta.e  1^  fcomg 
to  declare  war  on  us  for  carrying  out  honestly  and  earnestly  such 
a  pacifist  policy. 

WORLD  WAR  LESSONS 

America  should  have  learned  many  lessons  in  our  last  experience 
With  a  World  War.  the  m -st  important  one  being  how  to  keep 
cut.  We  got  in  trying  to  uphold  the  doctrine  of  the  reedom  of 
the  seas  Under  the  Pittman  bi'l.  we  will  properly  abandon  that 
doctrine  made  ob.solete  by  the  Joint  blockading  tactic;,  of  England 
and  Germany,  and  we  will  proh.ibit  Amciican  '.e.-Sfl.-.  iroi  i  mgaging 
in  every  character  of  trade  wirli  belligerent.-.  Bv  such  se  f-lmp(»t-d, 
diastic  rc.-traints  upon  our  own  cit'zens,  and  by  that  n.eans  only, 
may  we  h'^fx?  to  avoid  cinfilct  with  the  E!nt;ii'-h  man-of-war  and  tha 
German  submarine.  Such  c>Mnp!ete  surieiider  i/f  rigl  ts  by  the 
world'o  fonmost  naval  power  Is  a  signal  victory  for  n.odern-i'ay 
ruthless  submarine  despotl-m  and  Enghsh  block. ide  tactics.  What 
further  c(-mpllance  can  ei'her  of  these  belligerent  powers  ask? 

I  desire  to  mak>  it  {ilam  tonitiht.  with  God  a.-^  my  win  ess,  that  I 
would  rather  face  an  enemy  firint:  .squad  than  vole  for  i  "meitsure 
short  of  war"  or  one  which  v.-otild  b"  a  s.ngle  "step  ton-ard  war." 
With  that  fixed  ct  r.viction  in  my  heart.  I  have  examined  e\cry  line 
cf  the  existing  law  and  every  word  in  thi  pending  Plttmi  n  bill  and 
have  applied  to  every  provision  in  both  this  test,  anc  this  test 
only,  "Is  it  a  step  toward  war''  Is  it  a  miasure  short  cf  war?" 
Applying  that  test  without  prejudice  I  have  discoverec  that  the 
present  Neutrality  Aci  is  woefully  weak  atid  dangerously  Incom- 
ple'e,  and  I  have  found  the  Pitman  bill  .sensible,  coir.jirehen^lve, 
and  complete  except  in  two  particular.?,  which  I  shall  now  point 
out. 

BFW'ARE  CF  CREDIT 

The  Pittman  neutrality  bill  a.'  introduced  shcu'd  be  amended  .so 
that  It  will  be  a  genuine  c.ish-and-carry  bill  and  not  a  credit-and- 
carry.  To  extend  crtfiit.-  of  any  kind  in  ar.y  amoutit  for  any  length 
of  time,  even  for  90  da:>s.  is  Inrxcuoably  uniuutral.  I-'or  'he  United 
States  to  extend  credit  to  a  beihgcrent  is  lanamo.unt  tc  financing 
his  war.  ar.d  if  wo  finance  his  War  cur  boys  will  f.  How  our  dollar.3 
into  his  fight  as  surely  as  the  sun  rests.  Tins  dangerovis  provision 
In  th..-  bill  will  doubtl'  ss  be  corrected  on  th"  Sei.ate  floo*.  NeitiiLr 
d)  I  believe  that  the  President,  Congress,  no;  anyone  else  should 
dellne  combat  areas.  Wc  have  gone  so  far  in  abandoning  all  claims 
to  the  frerdcin  of  the  seas  in  the  ponding  bill  that  wc  -hould  not 
lose  the  effect  of  that  courageous  surrcr.dtr  by  setting  up  areas  now 
to  embarras.s  and  endanger  us.  With  these  two  exceptions  the 
Pittman  bill  goes  a  long  way  toward  In-surii^g  American  p"ace  In  a 
war-mad  world  where  great  powers  are  fighting  with  their  backs 
to  the  wall  for  their  very  lives. 

THE  CORRECT  SOLUTION 

The  President  recently  stated  with  preat  tnith  that  th?  people  of 
the  Unitcel  States  are  tlie  best  informed  peoplt-  on  earth.  He  covild 
w"ll  have  added  that  once  they  gra.«p  the  f  .cts  they  aie  quick  to 
reason  out  tlv  crrr' ct  .solution.  Every  Senator  b.a.s  reccivt'd  thou- 
sands of  letters,  mostly  from  paren'.s  pleading  that  we  "lieep  out  of 
war."  My  letter  writers  difter  wiciely  on  ho.v  this  shall  be  accom- 
plisiied,  but  they  are  united  m  the  great  objective  of  ttaying  out 
of  war.  Even  our  businessmen,  who  arc  supposed  to  reap  vast 
profits,  and  our  farmers,  who  are  extjected  t'^  receive  high  prices  in 
a  war  bcK>m.  know  now  that  war  busine.ss  Is  bad  busiiK'ss.  Many 
of  my  corre.spondents  say.  "Ke^p  us  out  of  war;  do  not  change  the 
neutrality  law.  '  They  do  not  mean  to  ba  so  glaringly  Uiconsistcnt. 
Thev  do  net  realize  that  the  existing  law  is  less  th.m  half  a  law. 
They  have  been  reading  hr- adlines  and  swallowing  slogans  without 
following  through  The  dtbate  in  Congress  will  bung  everything 
cut  in  the  :,p-.  n.  and  when  the  American  people  have  all  the  facta 
before  tl^.em  their  verdict  will  be  sound  anel  sensible.  Every  phase 
and  every  point  in  this  controversy  will  sooii  be  know  i.  That  is 
well,  for  in  a  d-mircracy  everyone  is  charg-  d  with  the  re->ponftibiiity 
of  helping  formulate  governmental  policies. 

THE   ROAD   TO    PII/.CE 

Tlie  Pittman  bill,  if  enacted  Into  law,  calls  for  a  severe  sacrifice 
CM  tlv^  put  cf  American  citi/ens.  and  especially  the  shij  puig  mti  r- 
csts;  but  if  we  escape  this  catrclysm  of  war  that  'sacrifice  will  bo 
worth  a  thousand  times  its  cost  and  will  pay  rich  d.vidends  in 
values  which  cannot  be  measured  in  gold. 
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If  the  American  people  will  accept  the  great  sacrifice  called  for 
In  the  Pittman  bill  In  the  right  spirit,  control  their  natural  hot- 
heade-dness.  deflate  their  war  enthusiasm,  adequately  improve  their 
national  and  hemispheric  defense,  correct  domestic  social  disorders, 
curb  their  prejudices,  and  act  Justly  toward  other  states,  even 
though  they  violently  disagree  with  them,  and  earnestly  seek  and 
humbly  follow  divme  guidance,  a  long  and  lasting  peace  will  be  their 
reward. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  5   ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4).  1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON.     CHARLES     W.     TOBEY,     OF     NEW 

HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  TOBEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Record  an  address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  last  evening,  having  to  do  with  the  pending  joint 
resolution. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  Americans,  while  I  am  talking  to  you  at  this  moment, 
there  are  hundreds  of  American  merchant  vessels,  with  American 
crews,  slipping  through  European  waters,  carrying  goods  to  one 
belligerent  or  the  other,  goods  aimed  to  help  or  hurt  one  side,  in 
this  bitier  European  v.ar. 

In  my  opiiiion  this  must  be  stopped  and  stopped  at  once,  other- 
wise we  face  the  same  danger  that  we  faced  Just  before  we  were 
drawn  Into  the  World  War.  At  that  time,  back  in  1917.  in  the  3 
weeks'  period  Just  before  we  entered  the  war,  6  of  our  merchant 
ves.sels  were  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  63  of  our  American  seamen,  and 
ar,  a  consequence  we  were  drawn  into  the  war. 

Referring  to  this,  Senator  Pittman  said  to  you  on  the  radio 
the  c;h:r  night,  and  I  quote i  "The  patience  of  the  American  peo- 
ple was  worn  out.  the  patience  of  the  President  and  of  Congress 
ended  The  Congress,  by  an  overwhelming  vote,  declared  war 
v.ith  Germany."  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith  on  tne  radio  Sunday  said, 
and  I  quote  him.  "I  believe  that  we  should  prevent  the  trans- 
portation in  American  ships,  of  any  goods  to  warring  nations.  It 
IS  undoubtedly  th«>  absence  of  such  a  law  in  1917  that  brought 
us  into  the  World  War  There  is  only  one  way  to  avoid  a 
repetition  of  tliis  experience,  and  that  is  by  keeping  American 
ships,   and   American   passengers,   out   of   trade   with   belligerents." 

The  President,  in  his  mes.sage  to  Congress  on  the  opening  day, 
said,  "Tins  Government  must  lose  no  time  or  effort  to  keep  the 
Nation  from  being  drawn  into  the  war."  Well  said,  Mr.  .Presi- 
dent! Evit,  fellow  countrymen,  nothing  is  being  done  to  put  an 
immedla.te  end  to  American  vessels  slipping  through  the  war 
waters  of  Europe. 

The  arms-embargo-repeal  bill,  now  being  debated  In  the  Senate, 
contains  in  sections  1,  2.  and  3.  a  definite  and  worthy  prohibition 
of  this  practice,  and  should  be  enacted  into  law  at  once,  in  my 
opinion.  Every  hour  that  passes  between  now  and  enactment  of 
wctlons  1.  2,  and  3.  is  an  hour  of  danger  to  everyone  of  the 
130.000.000  men.  women,  and  children  of  America.  The  sad  feature 
is.  that  iiLstead  of  enacting  sections  1,  2,  and  3  into  law  at  once, 
and  then  taking  up  the  arms-embargo-repeal  section  of  the  bill, 
the  Senate  has  insisted  upon  holding  up  passage  of  these  safe- 
guarding sections  until  it  completes  debate  on  the  arms-embargo- 
repeal  section  cf  the  bill,  which,  evcyone  says,  will  run  for 
several  weeks  and,  perhaps,  for  months. 

I  .say  put  first  things  first;  the  people  of  this  country  have  a 
right  to  expect  the  Senate  to  put  first  things  first,  by  taking  up 
sections  1,  2.  and  3  immediately,  and  voting  them  into  law,  and 
then   going  on  with   this  debate  on  the  embargo-repeal  section. 

I  trust  you  understand  what  I  mean  when  I  say  that  time  Is  of 
the  es.sence.  and  we  cannot  afford  to  "fiddle  while  Rome  burns." 
We  cannot  afford  to  debate  embargo  repeal  for  weeks  or  months  and 
allow  our  ships  to  sail  in  the  war  zones  where,  based  upon  our  pre- 
war experience,  they  arc  likely  to  be  sunk.  This  would  get  us  into 
war  quicker  than  anything  else.  Whether  we  enact  sections  1,  2, 
and  3  into  law  immediately  or  hold  them  up  until  lengthy  debate 
Is  ended  on  the  arms-embargo-repeal  clause  may  very  well  mean 
the  difference  between  our  being  forced  into  the  war  or  kept  out 
of  it.  The  choice  is  yours,  for  I  am  glad  to  say  that  there  is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate  a  motion,  which  I  offered  ori  the  floor  this 
afternoon,  that  the  pending  bill  be  separated  into"  two  parts,  so 
that  sections  2  and  3.  to  get  our  ships  out  of  the  war  zones,  could 
be  enacted  into  law  at  once  and  not  be  held  up  by  leaving  them 
In  the  bill  containing  the  much-debated  arms-embargo-repeal 
clause. 


The  procedure  that  I  am  urging  will  not  In  any  way  delay  final 
vote  on  the  embargo  on  arms  provisions.  It  will  merely  set  up  an 
order  of  procedure,  which  will  place  first  things  first,  which  calls 
for  consideration  and  vote  on  the  emergency  provisions  before 
debate  and  vote  on  the  repeal  clause. 

In  view  of  our  present  unprotected  situation,  with  our  vessels 
on  the  high  seas  carrying  cargoes  to  all  belligerents,  many  now 
located  in  the  danger  zones  off  the  European  shores,  American 
property  and  American  lives  are  at  stake. 

Should  the  Senate  refuse  to  adopt  my  motion,  and  during  the 
next  few  weeks  of  debate  on  the  arms-embargo-repeal  clause  should 
there  be  a  repetition  of  our  experiences  In  the  war  zones  of  1917,  I 
say  that  those  who  refused  to  put  first  things  first  will  have  a 
serious  and  tremendous  responsibility.  It  will  then  be  too  late; 
lives  and  property  will  have  been  destroyed,  public  opinion  will 
have  become  inflamed,  and  we  may  find  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
entrance  into  another  European  war,  the  last  of  which  cost  the 
United  States  approximately  $47,000,000,000  and  produced  thou- 
sands of  deaths  and  maimed  bodies.  We  will  be  embarking  upon 
a  world  war,  the  last  of  which  found,  as  stated  by  Capt.  Eddie 
Rickenbacker,  74,000,000  mobilized,  10,000.000  men  killed,  3,000,000 
men  maimed,  19,000,000  men  wounded,  10,000,000  disabled  or  In- 
capacitated for  the  balance  of  their  lives,  7,000,000  orphans,  and 
5,000,000  widows. 

Two  days  ago  Dr.  Edwin  Borchard.  professor  of  International  law 
at  Yale  University,  declared  that  Great  Britain  admitted  that  In 
the  World  War  her  merchant  ships  sometimes  flew  the  American 
flag  or  had  the  American  flag  painted  on  her  sides  to  mislead 
German  submarines,  and  attempted  to  Justify  the  practice  as  a 
"war  ruse.  "  He  asserted  that  the  Lv^itania  flew  the  American  flag 
on  the  trip  preceding  the  one  on  which  she  was  sunk. 

We  do  not  know  whether  England  is  making  use  of  such  practice 
during  the  present  war,  but  we  do  know  that  It  is  a  practice  which 
imperils  American  vessels  in  the  war  zones,  and  Jeopardizes  our 
determination  to  stay  cut  of  the  present  war. 

Fellow  citizens,  this  is  our  opportunity  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
of  our  experience  of  1917.  Whether  we  shall  hold  up  passage  of 
these  safeguard  provisions  throughout  the  controversial  debate  on 
the  arms -embargo-repeal  clause,  or  whether  we  shall  adept  a  motion 
to  make  these  safeguards  into  law  at  once,  and  then  proceed  with 
debate  on  the  arms-embargo-repeal  clause,  is  up  to  the  Senate  and 
up  to  ycu,  for  you  can  write  or  wire  to  your  Senator  and  to  me, 
and  help  to  get  action  now.  to  enact  sections  1,  2,  and  3  immedi- 
ately. Ask  your  Senators  to  support  the  Tobey  motion.  The  vote 
on  the  Tobey  motion  is  expected  to  be  taken  this  Saturday. 

I  made  the  motion  In  the  Senate  today  in  all  sincerity,  motivated 
by  one  desire  and  one  desire  onlyi  To  protect  my  country  immedi- 
ately against  occurrences  that  might  again  draw  us  into  the  Euro- 
pean conflict,  as  they  did  22  years  ago. 

A  Washington  newspaper  has  recently  quoted  one  of  the  Senate 
leaders  as  saying  that  he  did  not  "fall"  for  the  suggestion  that 
these  emergency  provisions  be  disposed  of  immediately,  leaving 
action  on  the  embargo  repeal  to  be  taken  up  Immediately  there- 
after. "II  would  have  been  a  smart  move  if  anybody  had  'fallen'  for 
it,"  the  lender  Is  quoted  as  having  said. 

Has  the  time  come  in  this  country  when  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
cannot  honestly  make  an  effort  to  do  something  in  that  body  wnich 
he  feels  is  constructive,  and  which  he  honestly  feels  is  urgent.  In 
order  to  preserve  the  lives  and  property  of  millions  of  citizens,  with- 
out having  his  motives  smirched  by  such  innuendoes? 

Nothing  in  my  action  is  designed  to  be  deceptive  or  to  be  a 
"smart  move."  There  is  not  a  bit  of  partisanship  in  it.  I  am  not 
asking  any  Member  to  "fall"  for  anything. 

On  the  contrary.  I  am  frankly  asking  every  Senator  to  stand  with 
me  for  a  principle,  and  support  this  move  to  protect  our  country 
from  circumstances  likely  to  draw  us  Into  the  war. 

Let  me  repeat;  Sections  2  and  3  of  the  Senate  neutrality  bill  .set 
up  safeguards  which  will  take  our  American  merchant  ships  out  of 
the  war  zones  and  put  an  end  to  the  dangers  of  our  being  drawn 
into  the  war  as  we  were  In  1917,  due  to  their  being  torpedoed. 

It  has  been  acknowledged  by  both  the  proponents  and  opponents 
of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  that  the  preponderance  of  debate 
will  be  with  reference  to  section  18  of  the  bill,  namely  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  In  other  words,  the  time  consumed  by  the  Con- 
gress In  debating  the  controversial  Issue  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  would  hold  up  enactment  of  sections  2  and  3  of  the  Joint 
resolution,  so  that,  during  the  many  weeks  before  final  enactment 
of  the  joint  resolution,  American  vessels  will  be  allowed  to  con- 
tinue to  carry  materials  to  all  belligerents — this  without  transfer  of 
title — and  American  vessels  will  continue  to  be  allowed  to  travel 
through  combat  areas. 

Based  upon  our  experience  preceding  our  entrance  Into  the  last 
European  conflict,  this  makes  extremely  likely  the  sinking  of 
American  vessels  in  combat  areas  carrying  goods  bound  for  a  bel- 
ligerent state,  with  resultant  loss  of  American  gocxls,  ships,  and 
seamen. 

During  every  hour  that  passes  between  now  and  the  date  of  final 
enactment  of  the  measure,  we  are  placing  American  lives  and 
property  in  Jeopardy,  and  upon  occurrence  and  reoccurrence  of  such 
tragedies  public  opinion,  molded  through  the  press,  radio,  and 
motion  pictures,  and  through  passionate  debates  from  the  platform 
and  floors  of  Congress,  will  follow  the  course  that  It  followed 
preceding  our  entrance  Into  the  last  World  War. 

The  Tobey  motion,  now  the  unfinished  business  In  the  Senate, 
makes  a  separate  bill  of  sections  1.  2.  and  3,  and  seeks  immediate 
enactment  of  tliese  safeguard  provisions. 
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i:  our  ships  arc  sunk,  prcpagnnda  will  play  lis  port  to  e.'t  us  in 
the  war. 

Let  me  Illustrate  by  one  of  our  outstanding  exi?erlcnces  preceding 
our  entrance  into  th°  la.t  war. 

Upon  the  sinkir-;;  of  the  Lufitania  it  w.-'s  stated  that  this  vessel 
was  carrying  a  substc.ntial  cargo  of  mnnii;ons  to  a  boUlircrent.  and 
that  It  ihu:>  wuj^  subject  to  s'inkini;  by  the  enemy.  The  London 
Daily  Express,  in  an  issue  publi  h^d  4  day-'  aft-T  :h?  torp-:do:n£;, 
i^ai'J.  "It  IS  untrue  'hat  the  Lu.-^itania  was  cirrymg  animuiuliou  on 
its  final  vcy.ige." 

One  American  reiu.-ed  to  believe  the  Express,  however.  Tlils  is 
described  in  an  article  pubii.-hed  in  the  Sunday  Oregonian  on 
S,  pi  ember  17  rf  this  year,  whi'h  was  as  foilrws: 

•Senator  Pobert  M.  La  Follette.  of  Wisconsin,  fa' her  of  the 
pres'-nt  Senat.jr  L.a  Follette.  sa.d  the  Lusi'.ania  had  be  >n  carrying 
munitions  for  ihe  alhod  armie.-,.  Immediately  terrilic  outcry  went 
up  against  him  Hi'  was  accused  of  bein?  a  traitor  and  an  agent  of 
the  Kaiser.  A  threat  was  made  to  expil  him  from  the  Senate.  He 
stood  his  ground  and  asked  the  Treasury  Department  for  the  Luoi- 
tania'.^  bill  (if  lading.  He  was  tcld  it  had  been  turned  over  to  the 
S  ate  Department. 

"He  demanded  that  the  State  Department  show  him  the  bill  of 
lading.  He  wanted  to  show  the  country  the  Lusitania  was  not  the 
peaceiul  inerchui.l  vessel  the  people  thought  it  had  been.  Thf'  State 
Department  refused  his  demand  on  the  basis  that  the  bill  of  lading 
wa.-.  to  be  retained  for  diplL>matic  correspondence.  Walter  Hines 
Page.  American  Ambassador  in  London,  urged  the  President  to  put 
the  United  States  in  the  war  at  once. 

In  his  boo':.  Road  to  War.  Walter  Mlllis.  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  said  the  sinking  of  the  Lnsitavia  was  the  fir-^t 
b;';  .-iride  in  this  country's  involvement  in  the  conflict.  Net  until 
after  the  war  was  the  nature  of  the  ship's  cargo  disclosed.  The 
ccUector  of  customs  at  New  York,  revealed  tliat  the  Lusitania 
carr'ed  la'ce  quantities  of  amnumition  consigned  to  th"^  British 
Gjvernment.  ineiudms  4.200  ca.ses  of  Springfield  cartnde/s:  Win-'on 
Churchill  himself  English  Cabinet  member,  subsequently  admitted 
th;s. 

If  my  motion  is  denied  and  sim'lr.r  events  ta'-ip  place  the  people 
win  lock  back  to  this  day  in  the  Senate  and  knc-.v  thr.t  the  oppor- 
tunity was  turned  down  by  this  body. 

As  we  contemplate  the  action  which  I  prc"o~e,  let  us  remember 
the  frints  of  wur. 

While  20  years  have  elap.sed,  yet  the  evidence  of  the  human, 
mattrinl.  and"  financial  wreckage  of  that  w,  r  1<  all  around  us.  If 
we  would  '^Tir  up  cur  min!.;  by  way  of  remembrai.'.  e,  go  to  the 
nciircpsychiatric  hospitals,  a.-  I  have,  which  are  scattered  all  ever 
thi-^  country,  full  of  shell-shocked  and  mentally  incapacitated  cases, 
to  the  cripples  cf  America,  to  the  saddened  hemes,  to  the  cresses 
In  the  cemelerL^s.  Observe  the  national  debt,  the  decline  In  public 
morals  the  body  blows  et  democracy.  All  these  and  many  ethers 
are  the  fruits  of  the  last  war. 

Then  fellow  citinens,  recall  the  irruncrtal  words  of  Kipling  and 
say  in  your  hearts  with  me — 

"Lord  God  of  host,^.  be  with  us  yet, 
Ltfti  we  forget- — lest  we  forget!" 


Rei^eal  of  Embargo  Act 
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LETTER   BY   HON.   KENNETH   McKELLAR,   OP  TENNESSEE 


tries.  On  the  other  hand,  the  act  Is  very  Injurious  to  England  and 
France,  because  tiey  are  geographical^'  more  isolated,  but  have  bet- 
ter access  to  the  seas,  and  natur'd'.y  buv  most  of  their  purchased 
arms  and  ammunition  from  tlie  United  S'atcs,  It  is  also  unfair  to 
Canada,  our  neig'nbor.  whose  welfare  .md  territorial  Ir.tegrity  are 
of  crncern  to  us  under  the  Moin-oe  Doctrine.  We  have  been  at 
peace  with  Canada  100  years,  and  now  cannot  s»'ll  her  an  airplane  or 


Mr.  STEWART,  Mr.  Pr<  sident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  print'^d  in  the  Recokd  a  letter  written  by  my  d'..s- 
tlngui.-hecl  colltague.  the  senior  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
McKell.'.r!.  on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
Embarco  Act. 

Thtrc  be-.ns:  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SEPTTMByR    2,T.     1939. 

My  Df.ar  Fhiend;  Your  recent  letter  about  the  Embargo  Act  has 
been  received  and  carefully  noted 

Every  san<^  American  wishes  to  keep  out  of  this  European  war. 
The  only  qu-stion  is  the  best  wav. 

The  present  Embareo  Ac*  forbids  the  sale  of  manufactured  arms, 
implements,  and  ammunition  to  nations  at  war.  This  would  ap- 
pear to  be  f.'ir  and  neutral,  but  in  reality  it  is  not.  because  in  the 
present  situation  the  Embarac  Act  puts  us  on  the  sid"  of  Clorinany. 
as  that  country  buy-  anus  and  ammunition  not  iiom  us  Lut,  if 
at  uU,  from  Russia,  Italy,  the  Baltic  Siait^,  and  glhei  ueaxby  cl>uu- 


tiiii  k  If  u.sed  for  war  purpo^<"s      The 


i;i?t. 


of  tlie  i^resent 


Embargo  Act  being  a  neutrality  act.  it  i^  an  act  winch  favor^  a^iitres- 
sor  nafions  and  operates  agiiinst  pea'cful  nations.  If  continued. 
it  would  likely  Involve  us  in  conflict.  To  be  trtily  neutral,  our 
country  should  treat  all  nations  at  war  aliice. 

I  am  suic  you  do  not  wish  to  favor  one  country  over  others  I 
do  not.  though  the  Biitlsh  r^re  my  kin  and  I  greatly  admire  them. 
But  I  have  not  forgotten  that  neither  France,  F'lgland.  nor  Ger- 
many is  paying  her  war  debts  to  us.  All  three  nations  owe  us  large 
sums.  Our  experience  in  the  late  war  and  the  failure  of  these 
nations  io  pay  their  Just  debts  to  us  consti'tite  our  be^■l  insurance 
against  war  now  This  is  no  time  to  Ijeeome  a  partisan  of  any 
foreign  nation  at  war. 

I  uttiTly  onpo'^"  v.'ar.  Ther-fore,  as  ilie  present  Embargo  Act 
favors  Germany.  I  approve  the  repeal  of  that  act  (which  German 
propaganda  is  trying  so  hard  to  retain);  and  I  favor  the  passa're  of 
an  act  providing  for  real  neutralitv  and  the  best  method  of  keeping 
us  out  of  war.  The  so-called  cash-and-carry  plan  of  the  Pre-ident 
and  Secretary  Hull,  which  treats  all  nations  at  war  alike  and  per- 
mits us  to  s;'ll  to  any  nation  which  will  pay  for  our  goods  and 
carry  them  an  ay  m  its  own  ship.-,  is,  in  m.v  Judgment,  the  bc-t  plan, 
and  certainly  will  greatly  lessen  the  chances  of  our  being  involved 
in  this  war. 

You  say  you  wao.t  the  present  Embargo  Act  retain'd  and  nothing 
else  dene.  Under  that  law,  any  na'ion  at  war  nu.v  buy  raw  mat?- 
r.als  of  war  and  manufacture  them  in'o  iruns  n'ld  irnnr.in.tion.  and 
the  materials  may  be  carried  to  such  l^^lligenmts  in  our  ships. 
Should  any  of  our  .ships  bearing  such  materials  be  sunk  by  any  one 
of  the  nations  at  war.  the  sinking  of  the  ;hip  might  involve  us  im- 
mediately. Therefore,  in  d' aliu'.;  with  arms,  ammunition,  or  mate- 
rials of  vu:iT  I  do  not  want  them  transported  in  our  own  shins 

Under  the  pre*^ent  law  our  mf  rchant  ve.s.sels  may  enter  war  r'Mies, 
our  nurcliants  and  manufacturer--  may  keep  ti'Ie  to  the  war  ma- 
terials until  tliey  reach  the  belligerents,  and  llmHed  ered't  may 
be  extended  the  bv'll.efrents  by  United  S'ate'^  mer.:hants  Do  you 
want  this  st  itc  of  affair^  to  exist?     I  am  sure  yen  do  not 

The  President  has  recon.mended.  in  the  !nteie.-.i  of  Anuiican 
safety  and  peace,  that  American  ships  shall  not  carry  war  ma- 
terials, arms,  am.munitlcn.  or  supplies  to  nations  at  war;  that 
American  merchant  vessels  sh^ll  be  prohibited  frum  entering  into 
war  ;  nes;  that  .An.eiican  rlti'/ens  shall  be  pmhibited  from  traveling 
on  belligerent  ships  or  in  daneerous  ar- as;  that  the  title  to  g  >  els 
hcurjht  in  this  country  sliall  V)c  transferred  in  thi^  coun'ry.  so  that 
we  may  nit  be  invt.lved,  and  that  no  war  credits  shah  be  exffnd''d 
to  belligerent'^  I  am  in  favor  of  an  act  prohibiting  or  r»i;ula-ing 
ail  these  things  so  that  our  country  may  net  become  involved.  It. 
is  rhe  best  way  to  seeure  our  peace  Mv  one  alir  in  this  crisis  is  to 
prevent  Amerl  a  from  becoming  Involved  in  thi.^  war. 

One  Tennt^s^an  wrote  iiiC  in  part  -i.-  follows:  "T  have  Ju.-t  re- 
turned last  week  from  a  trip  to  Chattai  (^otra  Nashville,  and  Paris, 
Tenn..  and  without  exception  everyone  I  talked  to  expressed  hlm- 
'^elf  as  I  have  to  you."  (That  is  in  opposition  to  ihe  repr-^i  uf  the 
Embargo  Act  )  This  statement  naturally  astonishes  m.e  because  I 
do  not  thnk  it  remotely  reflects  publir  sfnumein  in  the  S'ate 

Within  the  past  10  days  I  have  b' iti  to  the  county  sff:ts  of  29 
colonies  in  T>  ni  e-^see  and  to  at  kast  6  cither  towns  seeing  hun- 
dred- of  leading  ci'i^ens  in  every  county  I  visited,  and  in  every 
instance  d::  i;s-ing  neutrality  with  them.  With  a  "-mgle  e.\cept-lon 
in  Murfreesboro.  no  one  expressed  hnn-elf  or  hers'^lf  to  me  in 
opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the  En.b.Tgo  Act,  but  all  favored  the 
Pie-ldenfs  p'an  to  safeguard  and  keep  our  conntrv  out  of  war 

I  a:ree  witli  you  that  this  is  no  time  for  party  peiitics.  and  no 
party  politics  Is  being  played  here  now  R-  pubh.a'ns  .md  Democrats 
alike  have  jrir.ed  for  the  pi.rpo^e  rf  'akinEt  th-  hr-st  s»fps  for 
keeping  us  out  ■'if  this  war.  I  lliink  th.'  President's,  mea-ure  will  be 
pass-^d  by  a  2-to-l  majority  in  the  Senate.  'V.'.'  all  want  pt  ace. 
There  is  ni  ab'-o'tite  guaranty  of  peace,  of  cour*^'"',  but  we  want  to 
take  the  mc^t  etlectlve  steps  pos'^ilie  to  secure  it 

I  have  received  a  few  very  bitter  l"tters  In  favor  of  retaining  the 
emhaigo.  and  showing  much  h<-at  and  bias,  letters  whlrh  would 
not  have  been  v-ittcn  if  the  writ-rs  had  been  arquainted  v.lth  the 
facs  as  I  have  lust  given  them  to  you.  I  recret  to  rereive  such 
letters,  but  1  lorEclve  the  writers  bccau.'^e  In  this  case  I  know  they 
do  not  knnv  what  they  do  in  thu    writing 

All  of  us  here  are  striving,  under  the  leadership  of  President 
Ri:eFe'-clt  and  of  our  own  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  HuU  to  kc^p 
us  out  of  this  unrirhfeous,  imcalled-for.  devili:-h  war.  bvoueht 
about  not  by  the  ereat  body  of  the  spler.dld  German  peeplp  but 
by  a  single  despot  who  Is  temporarily  m  control  of  them  I  ask 
you  to  have  conhdence  m  us  m  this  matter  At  surh  times 
threats  and  denunciations  do  no  good.  It  is  time  for  all  of  us  to 
act  toitether  for  .-Nmerica,  for  our  boys,  and  for  peace. 

I  favored  the  present  embargo  law  when  It  was  enacted  Like 
most  other  men  in  public  life,  it  seemetl  to  me  then  that  it  would 
reallv  restilt  in  our  country  being  neutral  in  ca.se  of  a  foreign  war. 
No'A  ttiat  actual  cvcnt.^  have  demonstrated  the  contrary,  I  advocate 
rcijeal  of  the  law.  The  facts  slated  will  sl.ow  you  that  I  have 
had  an  open  mind  on  the  sul^Jxt.  and  that  n-y  vote-  and  actions 
ha\c  been  governed  bv  a  de^.ie  for  peace  and  to  have  us  neutral 
m  luct,  ana  not  mcitiy  in  uauic. 
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I  want  your  views  and  cooperation  at  all  times,  but  I  hope  you 
will  not  be  led  to  write  because  of  the  untrue  propaganda  which 
Is  being  sent  out  by  radio  and  otherwise  by  all  three  of  the  nations 
Bt  war. 

With    kind   regards,  I   am, 
Sincerely,  yoiir  friend, 

Kenntth  McKellab. 


Position  of  Senator  Murray  on  Phases  of  Neutrality 

Legislation 


.     EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF    MONTANA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  MURRAY  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  form  letter 
which  I  have  sent  to  several  of  my  constituents,  expressing 
my  position  on  some  phases  of  the  pending  neutrality  legis- 
lation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 

Dear  Sir:  I  regret  very  much  that  you  received  a  form  letter  from 
my  office,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  understand  that  it  is  utterly 
Impossible  for  me  to  personally  answer  the  thousands  of  letters, 
telegrams,  and  post  cards  coming  to  me  at  this  time, 

I  appreciate  your  observations  on  my  stereotjrped  opposition  to 
"foieign  controversies  and  wars."  I  must  confess  that  the  American 
people  are  pretty  well  fed  up  c^n  generalities  of  that  kind.  It  is  kin 
to  the  expressions,  "I  hate  war,"  "I  will  not  vote  to  send  American 
boys  acro.ss,  etc.,"  and  "This  is  a  step  into  war."  In  the  language 
of  Shakespeare,  they  have  become  "dull,"  "stale,"  and  "unprofit- 
able." Yet.  if  I  failed  to  expressly  state  in  some  form  my  oppo- 
sition to  .such  foreign  involvement.  I  would  be  suspected  by  some 
oversuspicious  constituent  of  concealing  my  intentions.  I  assure 
you  that  I  am  absolutely  opposed  to  involving  this  country  in 
foreign  controversies  or  war,  and  I  hope  you  will  accept  my  word 
for  it. 

You  are  anxious  to  have  a  less  ambiguous  expression  of  my 
position  end  you  suggest  that  in  my  statement,  which  you  have 
already  received.  I  have  retained  "a  great  many  loopholes  of  inter- 
pretation" through  which  I  may  be  able  to  escape  in  a  possible 
nefarious  design  to  Involve  the  United  States  in  a  bloody  foreign 
war  I  assure  you  I  had  no  such  Intention  in  mind  when  I  formu- 
lated that  letter.  I  want  to  be  frank  about  everything  I  have  to 
say  in  connection  with  this  serious  and  perplexing  problem  con- 
fronting our  country.  I  regret  that  you  appear  to  hold  some 
suspicion,  and  yet  I  don't  wish  to  criticize  you  because  I  believe 
you  are  sincere  in  your  anxiety  to  learn  my  true  position,  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  I  am  ju.st  as  honest,  sincere,  and  patriotic  as  you 
are.  and  that  I  am  anxious  to  safeguard  my  country  from  this  war 
Just  as  much  as  you.  I  have  nothing  to  conceal  and  want  to  make 
myself  as  clear  as  the  English  language  will  permit. 

I  will  try  to  answer  fully  the  questions  which  you  have  propounded. 
First  you  ask,  "Can  the  United  States  afford  to  have  its  hands  bloody 
with  the  blood  of  Europ>ean  men,  women,  and  children  killed  with 
munitions,  scrap  iron,  and  steel  bought  in  this  country?"  I  am  sur- 
prised, and  would  be  offended  did  I  not  believe  in  your  sincerity,  to 
be  asked  such  a  question,  the  answer  to  which  is  so  perfectly  obvious. 
Certainly  the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  have  its  hands  bloody 
with  such  traffic,  but  you  are  entirely  mistaken  when  you  say  that 
the  President's  cash-and-carry  policy  makes  this  possible.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  present  "embargo  act"  which  you  appear  to 
support  that  makes  this  possible  and  permits  the  hands  of  the 
United  States  to  become  so  bloodied.  Under  the  Embargo  Act  we 
are  now  engaged  in  sending  steel,  scrap  iron,  and  munitions  to 
Europe,  and  will  continue  to  send  them  to  Europe  as  long  as  the 
Embargo  Act  remains  In  operation.  The  Embargo  Act  does  not  pre- 
vent the  shipment  of  steel  and  scrap  iron  direct  to  Germany  or  to 
France  and  England.  It  only  prevents  the  shipment  of  manufac- 
tured munitions,  made  out  of  steel  and  scrap  iron,  direct  to  Ger- 
many or  to  France  and  England.  But  It  permits  the  shipment  of 
munitions  made  out  of  scrap  iron  and  steel  direct  to  Italy  and  to 
Russia — allegedly  neutral  nations  but  In  fact  allies  of  Hitler — and 
obviously  such  munitions  can  be  transshipped  from  Italy  and 
Russia  or  from  any  of  the  other  neutral  nations  into  Germany.  You 
will  see,  therefore,  that  it  Is  not  the  cash-and-carry  act  that  pro- 
duces this  situation,  but  Is  in  fact  the  Embargo  Act,  which,  you  may 
Innocently  be  led  to  believe,  is  perfect. 


The  'United  States  Is  engaged  at  this  very  moment  In  sending 
steel,  copper,  and  scrap  Iron  to  all  of  the  belligerent  countries  no'w 
engaged  in  war  and  murdering  women  and  children  with  bombs  and 
munitions.  If  I  covUd  stop  this  with  my  vote,  you  may  be  sure  that 
I  would  do  so.  I  would  vote  to  embargo  the  steel,  copper,  scrap  Iron, 
cotton,  zinc,  and  every  other  metal  and  material  which  goes  Into 
munitions  Immediately.  But,  my  dear  sir.  there  Isn't  a  chance  In 
the  world  to  take  such  action.  All  the  hypocrites  and  fakers  In  the 
United  States  who  are  now  attacking  the  cash-and-carry  plan  wlU 
be  against  a  general  embargo  of  these  materials  I  have  mentioned. 
Senators  from  the  wheat-growmg  States  who  are  vigorously  attack- 
ing the  F»resl dent's  proposals  and  insisting  on  the  embargo  of  muni- 
tions Insist  on  the  right  to  sell  and  make  all  the  blood  money  pos- 
sible out  of  the  shipment  of  western  wheat  to  the  belligerents  to 
feed  and  sustain  their  soldiers  in  the  field  while  engaged  In  killing 
men,  women,  and  children. 

The  Senators  from  the  South  will  all  Insist  on  shipping  all  the 
cotton  and  other  commodities  the  South  produces  and  sells  to  Europe 
for  use  in  prosecuting  the  war  so  that  the  South  may  profit  from 
such  traffic.  All  the  Senators  from  the  oil  States  will  insist  on  fur- 
nishing all  the  oil  and  gasoline  that  the  murderous  armies  of  Europe 
need  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  the  airplanes  that  drop  the  bombs 
on  defenseless  towns  and  villages,  murdermg  Innocent  women  and 
children.  The  same  Is  true  with  reference  to  every  other  commodity 
produced  In  the  United  States  going  into  munitions. 

Senators  from  States  which  may  be  affected  will  oppose  the 
embargo  being  extended  to  copper,  cotton,  wheat,  meat,  steel,  scrap 
Iron,  and  everything  else  that  Hitler  needs  and  which  he  will  get 
through  Italy  and  Russia;  and  which  France  and  England  need 
and  may  be  able  to  get  by  direct  shipment.  Some  critics  of  the 
President's  proposals  know,  of  course,  that  no  general  embargo 
will  ever  be  voted,  so  they  are  contented  to  wrap  the  American 
fiag  around  themselves  and  befuddle  the  minds  of  innocent  people 
by  pretending  that  if  we  embargo  munitions  alone  and  stick  our 
heads  in  the  sand,  our  hands  will  be  clean  and  unsoiled  by  the 
blood  of  women  and  children  In  Europe. 

No  more  false  and  hypocritical  argument  can  be  made  than 
that.  Under  the  Embargo  Act  we  are  absolutely  allowed  to  ship 
direct  to  Germany  or  to  her  adversaries,  as  well  as  to  all  the 
neutral  nations  in  Europe,  all  the  steel,  copper,  scrap  iron,  cot- 
ton, and  other  materials  they  require  for  the  fabrication  of  muni- 
tions to  bomb  the  towns  and  villages  of  Europe.  Germany,  of 
course,  does  not  need  manufactured  munitions  because  she  has 
the  most  gigantic  munitions  factories  in  the  world  and  has  also 
come  into  possession  of  the  great  Skoda  factories  in  Czechoslo- 
vakia and  the  munitions  plants  in  Poland.  She  needs  no  manu- 
factured munitions,  and  she  can  get  all  the  materials  she  requires 
with  which  to  fabricate  munitions  through  Russia  and  Italy  (her 
allies),  and  other  neutral  nations  on  the  Continent.  Germany's 
adversaries  are  the  only  ones  In  need  of  finished  munitions.  We 
cannot  ship  munitions  to  Canada;  but  we  can,  under  the  Embargo 
Act,  ship  munitions  to  Italy  or  to  Russia  which  may  be  trans- 
shipped to  Germany.  Therefore,  under  the  Embargo  Act,  Ger- 
many can  get  munitions  from  the  United  States  if  she  needs 
them. 

What  we  are  seeking  to  do  under  the  Embargo  Act  is  to  take 
away  from  Prance  and  England  their  traditional  right  and  privi- 
lege under  international  law  to  buy  munitions  In  the  only  neu- 
tral country  capable  of  supplying  them.  In  other  words,  we  are 
depriving  Great  Britain  and  France  of  their  natural  geographical 
advantages  as  sea  powers  in  possession  of  transportation  facilities, 
and  giving  Hitler,  who  needs  no  munitions,  a  powerful  advantage 
which  he  would  not  have  under  international  law, 

I  would  be  In  favor  of  undoing  this  favoritism  and  denying  all 
belligerents  everything  that  goes  to  make  war,  and  then  our  hands 
would  be  perfectly  clean.  Of  course,  that  would  result  in  a  seri- 
ous industrial  upheaval  in  this  country.  Just  as  It  did  In  1807  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars  when  Jefferson  put  such  a  plan  In 
operation. 

I  think  I  have  made  myself  as  clear  as  can  be  expected.  I 
would  like  to  ask  you,  as  one  of  my  constituentsi  Do  you  approve 
of  the  kind  of  neutrality  that  the  present  embargo  gives  us?  I 
realize  that  it  Is  possible  I  may  be  mistaken  in  my  views.  I  wel- 
come advice  from  my  constituents,  but  I  sincerely  hope  that  they 
may  not  unconsciously  become  purveyors  of  false  propaganda  set 
In  motion  by  foreign  influences  in  this  country. 

Next  you  ask  If  I  "think  the  present  war  Is  being  fought  over 
ideologies  represented  by  the  phrase  'Democracy  versus  Dictator- 
ships' or  Is  It  being  fought  by  large  powers  each  jealous  for  Its 
economic  power  and  political  domination  of  the  European  scene?" 
I  am  surprised  that  you  would  ask  such  a  question  of  anyone  hav- 
ing a  semblance  of  knowledge  of  Europe.  No  one  but  a  moron 
would  conceive  that  the  present  war  Is  a  war  over  ideologies  such 
as  you  describe.  It  Is  obviously  the  result  of  the  economic  na- 
tional and  racial  lnju5tices  and  conflicts  growing  out  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty.  It  Is  the  result  of  a  failure  of  European  statesman- 
ship, and  I  don't  Intend  to  attempt  to  figure  out  just  where  the 
burden  of  the  blame  lies  among  the  various  European  nations 
Involved  In  European  power  politics;  but  that  It  is  not  a  struggle 
between  the  democracies  and  dictatorships  is  so  obvious  that  no 
amount  of  window  dressing  could  deceive  a  high-school  student, 
If  you  believe  that  Senators  here  are  so  naive  as  to  imagine  that 
this  Is  a  war  of  ideologies,  you  have  indeed  a  poor  conception  of 
the  situation. 

In  conclusion  you  ask.  "Just  what  do  you  mean  by  a  'system 
of  real  neutrality?'    Candidly,  with  all  due  respect,  I  hesitate  to 
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discuss  this  matter  with  you  because  I  am  afraid  that  you  may 
misunderstand  mc  and  suspect  my  motives  and  intentions.  I  do 
not  want  to  quitrrel  or  arpue  with  you.  Personally.  I  have  a  clear 
ccnFCitnce  and  am  not  trying  to  hold  a  brief  for  either  of  the 
belllt-'erents.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discuss  the  meanin;?  of 
••neutrality"  in  a  letter.  Briefly,  the  princ:ples  cf  neutrality  have 
grown  up  over  the  centuries  under  in'ernational  l.iw.  These 
principles  and  rules  are  ba.sed  on  the  wisdom  and  experience  of 
mar.kind  fcr  centuries,  and  have  become  the  accepted  b-i.sls  of 
neutral  conduct  ;n  the  world  In  modern  times,  of  course,  power- 
ful warlike  nations  have  Ignored  and  defied  international  law. 
They  have  sunk  neutral  .=h:p3  and  forced  neutral  nations  Into  war. 
and.  as  a  result,  -ve  have  this  struggle  today  in  neutral  countries 
to  work  out  plan?^^  and  policies  designed  to  prevent  involvement 
in  war.  Under  International  law.  neutral  nations  have  always 
b<^'  n  permitted  to  deal  with  the  belligerent  countries  and  sell  them 
both  materials  of  war  and  manufactured  munitions  Major  wars 
dislocate  and  uuset  the  Industrial  and  Internal  affairs  of  ne\itral 
nations.  Normal  trade  is  Interrupted,  and  In  some  degree  they 
are  forced  to  go  into  war  trade  in  order  to  prevent  complete  indus- 
trial collapse  and  unemployment.  All  nations,  under  international 
law.  heretofore  recognized  this  situation  and  permitted  neutrals 
to  carry  on  war  trade  Many  nations  relied  upon  this  policy;  they 
had  access  to  munitions  and  materials  of  war  and  neglected  to 
bu.ld    up   huge   military  armaments,   as  I  will   explain  later. 

Neutralltv  does  not  mean  that  a  neutral  nation  must  balance 
the  scales  exactly  In  dep.llng  with  belligerents  In  order  to  see  that 
one  side  has  no  advantage  over  the  other.  A  neutral  nation  le-ives 
the  belligerent  nations  just  as  It  finds  them  and  offers  to  deal 
with  both  on  an  ecjual  basis.  If  one  belligerent  Is  in  a  position. 
because  of  Its  control  of  the  seas,  to  have  access  to  some  neutral 
nations  where  materials  and  munitions  can  be  purchased:  and 
the  other  nation,  because  of  geographical  difficulties,  is  unable  to 
reach  them,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  neutral  nation.  It  is  the 
result  of  the  geographical  position  of  that  particular  belligerent, 
and  that  i.s  cxactlv  the  situation  In  this  wur  Germany  has 
access  to  the  materials  and  munitions  of  Italy.  Czechoslovakia, 
Poland.  Russia,  and  ether  neutral  nations  in  the  Baltic  and  in  the 
Balkans  that  the  Allies  are  shut  off  from.  Germany  can  buy  from 
those  countries  tut  France  and  Great  Britain  cannot.  However. 
Great  Britain  has  accefs  to  the  United  States  and  some  other 
countries  because  of  Its  sea  power  and  transportation  facilities 
If  we  embargo  munitions  and  materials,  we  are.  therefore,  shut- 
ting the  Allies  out  and  leaving  Germany  In  a  position  of  great 
advantage:  we  change  international  law  to  the  advantage  of  Ger- 
many, and  we  are  unneutral. 

The  question  Is.  What  should  otir  position  be?  I  didn't 
create  the  principles  of  neutrality,  so  please  don't  blame  me  if 
you  find  fault  with  them.  If  you  feel  that  a  neutral  nation 
should  refuse  to  sell  war  materials  or  munitions  to  a  t)er.igerent 
nation,  you  are  perfectly  within  your  right  In  advocating  this  view 
Som.e  nations,  you  know,  neglect  to  build  up  extensive  munitions 
plant?  for  the  manufacture  of  war  materials  and  depend  mere  or 
less  on  neutral  nations  in  time  of  war  as  a  source  of  supply  The 
United  Statts  hns  always  recognized  this  situation.  The  United 
States  boufcht  most  of  its  munitions  in  Europe  during  the  World 
War.  In  ca.se  of  war  again  this  country  would  undoubtedly  buy 
many  materials  and  munitions  of  war  from  other  neutral  ccun- 
tri>'3  If  France  and  Britain  have  failed  to  take  time  by  the 
forelock  and  provide  for  their  military  requirements,  they,  of 
course,  will  be  offended  and  will  claim  that  we  are  violating 
neutrality  by  refusing  to  give  them  access  to  war  materials  and 
munitions  In  this  country. 

Tlie  whole  problem  is  a  difBcult  and  very  delicate  one,  I  reall:'e. 
If  all  nations  adopted  the  embargo  system  and  refused  to  sell 
munitions  or  war  materials,  then  all  nations  would  have  to  become 
h;i;hly  militiirized  and  equipped  with  munitions  plants  of  sufH- 
cient  m.ignitude  to  supply  all  their  wants  in  time  of  war.  This, 
of  course,  would  saddle  such  a  back-breaking  burden  on  the  people 
that  It  would  eventually  destroy  many  nations.  Only  God  can  tell 
the  true  course  we  should  follow  In  this  darkened  world.  I  think 
the  United  Slates  m.ight  be  right  If  it  could  embargo  everything 
and  set  an  example  to  the  whole  world  by  having  nothing  to  do 
with  mass  murder  But  certainly  it  can't  take  a  position  of  being 
half  in  the  war  and  half  out,  as  it  does  under  the  present  Embargo 
Act. 

I  can't  continue  this  discussion  longer,  but  I  hope  you  will 
understand  me.  I  do  not  believe  that  I  am  Infallible  and  that  I 
know  the  exact  answer  to  this  dangerous  and  threatening  ques- 
tion of  neutrality  As  I  have  told  you,  I  am  willing  to  embargo 
everything  that  contributes  to  the  murder  of  innocent  men, 
women,  and  children  In  war,  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
would  be  willing  to  take  that  step.  We  would  be  assuming  a  tre- 
mendous responsibility.  It  might  seriously  strain  our  economic 
system.  I  feel,  however,  that  I  should  vote  for  such  a  course  if 
a  substantial  number  of  Senators  consider  It  feasible  and  not  de- 
structive. I  would  like  to  so  vote  to  express  my  abhorrence  of  the 
diabolical  conditions  In  Europe  which  now  threaten  civili^sation. 
It  must  bo  evident,  however,  that  if  we  can't  embargo  everything, 
the  only  honest,  intelligent  position  we  can  take  will  be  to  sell 
all  belligerents  for  cash  and  require  them  to  take  title  and  carry 
the  commodities  In  their  own  boats. 

I  think  I  have  niade  my  position  as  clear  as  I  can,  and  have 
left  few.  If  any.  loopholes.  If  you  have  any  advice  to  offer  me. 
I  assure  you  that  I  am  willing  and  anxious  to  have  it;  but  I  hope 
you  will  feel  that  I  am  sincere  and  honest  in  this  matter — jiu-.t 
as  honest  and  sincere  as  you  are.    I  will  always  appreciate  advice 


from  my  constituency:  but.  as  I  have  said.  I  hope  and  trust  th.it 
they  will  not  become  unconscious  purveyors  of  propaganda  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  perplexities  and  penis  that  now  menace  our 
Ciiuntry.  I  have  only  one  tlirusilu.  and  that  is  to  protect  my  own 
country  and  to  Injure  ct  hundieap  no  other  nation  in  the  '.vorld. 

Hoping   that  you  will  accept  this  full   explanation  in   the  spirit 
in  which  it  is  given.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JAME.3  E     MURRAT. 
t 

The  Young  Men  and  the  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  thp:  house  of  rkpresentatives 

Monday,  October  2,   1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  relate  an  incidtnt  that 
happened  on  S'.'ptember  20  last  in  the  city  of  IndianapuUs 
which.  I  think,  well  illustrates  the  attitude  of  our  ycung 
men  on  the  war  now  raging  m  Europe,  i  submit  th.'  infor- 
mation which  I  shall  present  without  any  coloring  and 
without  bias  for  the  light  it  throws  on  what  our  younn  men 
are  thinking  about  the  war  and  the  danger  of  America's 
involvem.ent. 

There  is  no  finer  group  of  young  men  in  this  land  of  ours 
than  those  who  comprise  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
In  (  very  city  where  th's  organization  exists  its  members  are 
taken  from  the  cream  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  com- 
munity. They  are  chosen  to  represent  the  variou.3  businesses 
and  professions,  the  many  and  varied  activities  that  make 
the  community  life.  They  are  responsible,  alert,  serious- 
minded  young  men  who  wish  to  perform  their  full  duty  to 
their  fellow  men  and  their  Maker.  In  Indiana  our  State 
Jimior  Chamber  of  Commerce  has  a  membership  of  over  2,000 
young  business  and  professional  men.  The  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  Indianapolis  has  over  200  members,  and  it 
is  a  very  live  and  forceful  factor  in  our  city  and  State.  At 
the  head  of  the  Indianapolis  group  as  its  president  is  Mr. 
J.  Russell  Townsend,  Jr.,  a  very  capable  and  public-spirited 
young  businessman  who  enjoys  the  universal  respect  and 
confidence  of  our  people. 

I  was  unexpectedly  honored  with  an  invitation  to  be  a  guest 
of  the  Indianapolis  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  a  reg- 
ular noon  luncheon  of  the  chamber  at  the  Canary  Inn  on 
Monument  Circle.  There  was  a  full  attendance  and  as  I 
surveyed  the  crowd  of  fine-looking,  serious-minded  young 
men  I  felt  that  it  was  an  honor,  indeed,  to  be  their  Repre- 
sentative in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

After  the  meal  the  conversation  turned  toward  the  war  and 
I  could  see  that  was  the  subject  uppermost  in  their  minds. 
Members  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  arc  all  between 
the  ages  of  21  and  35  and  war  will  take  a  terrible  toll  from 
them  if  we  become  involved.  Nevertheless  it  was  made  ap- 
parent in  a  thousand  ways  that  these  men  were  thinking 
primarily  not  of  themselves  but  of  America.  Their  talks 
were  in  the  highest  patriotic  vein.  Willingly  would  they  die 
for  their  country  if  it  were  attacked,  or  if  it  were  in  any 
real  danger,  but  they  did  not  see  why  their  blood  should 
reddf'n  the  soil  of  Europe  in  the  settlement  of  age-old  Euro- 
pean boundary  disputes  that  have  been  going  on  a  thousand 
years  and  that  will  still  be  going  on  a  thousand  years  after 
we  are  all  dead  and  gone.  "We  should  keep  out  of  Europe 
and  its  whole  ugly  mess,"  was  the  dominant  thought  of  that 
group. 

The  tide  of  conversation  turned  to  the  legislation  now 
pending  in  Congress  to  wipe  out  the  existing  neutrality  law 
and  to  repeal  the  embargo  against  the  shipment  of  muni- 
tions. What  did  the  young  men  think  of  that?  They  had 
but  one  thought  which  was  the  view  of  all  present  and  that 
was  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
step  from  the  standpoint  of  the  peace  and  security  of  Amer- 
ica and  that  it  probably  would  be  the  opening  wedge  that 
would   get   us  into   the   war.    There  was  no  difference   of 
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opinion  in  that  group.  Without  a  single  dissenting  voice 
resolutions  were  adopted  opposing  repeal  of  the  munitions 
embargo  and  favoring  the  retention  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act.  The  resolution  that  was  adopted  endorsed  and 
reaffirmed  a  resolution  previously  adopted  by  the  Indiana 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  its  State  meeting  at  Gary 
on  September  16,  which  was  textually,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  experience  of  this  Nation  prior  to  its  entrance  Into 
the  last  World  War  Indicates  that  one  of  the  major  forces  causing 
the  actual  declaration  of  war  on  the  Central  Powers  was  the  huge 
industrial  and  agricultural  dislocation  which  threatened  Its  inter- 
nal economy  should  the  allied  powers  be  unable  to  continue  their 
purchases  of  poods:  and 

Whereas  this  Nation  is  only  now  recovering  from  the  tremendous 
Industrial  and  agricultural  overexpanslon  resulting  from  so  sup- 
plying goods  and  munitions  to  the  belligerents  of  the  last  World 
War.  and 

Whereas  any  great  further  addition  to  this  Nation's  stock  of 
precious  metals  threatens  to  disrupt  the  monetary  standards  of  the 
world  and  df=prive  the  present  monetary  metals  of  much  of  the 
present  value;  and 

Whereas  the  industrial  and  agricultural  Interests  of  the  Nation 
would  best  be  served  by  now  concentrating  their  efforts  on  the  sup- 
plying of  useful  goods  to  other  neutral  nations:  Now,  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved  by  a  majority  of  the  delegates  of  the  Indiana  Junior 
Chamber  of  Comnu-rce  present  at  its  eighth  annual  convention, 
Thi.t  the  present  Neutrality  Act  should  be  retained  and  that  this 
re.sjlu'.ion  be  communicated  to  the  President  and  the  United  States 
Senators  and  Representatives  from  Indiana. 

Also  It  was  resolved  by  the  Indianapolis  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce that  American  ships  should  be  prohibited  from  entering  all 
dangerous  waters  regardless  of  the  cargo  carried  and  regardless  of 
the  destination. 

The  young  men  of  the  Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
Indiana  have  no  sympathy  for  Hitler  or  Hitlerism,  dictators 
or  dictatorships,  but  they  believe  that  if  we  do  what  is  best  for 
our  people,  for  the  present  generation,  and  for  all  posterity 
in  the  long  train  of  ages  to  come,  we  will  stand  squarely  and 
firmly  on  the  ancient  doctrine  of  keeping  America  out  of  Eu- 
rope and  Europe  out  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  They  do  not 
see  how  we  can  stay  out  of  the  war  in  Europe  and  go  into  it, 
too,  as  they  are  fearful  we  would  be  doing  if  we  plunge  into 
power  politics  and  become  the  arsenal  and  supply  house  for 
one  set  of  fighting  powers.  They  do  not  understand  why  we 
should  seek  to  wipe  out  the  sins  of  Europe  with  the  blood  of 
our  American  boys.  And  that.  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what 
the  young  men  of  America  are  thinking  today. 
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HON.  GUY  M.  GILLETTE 

OK  IOWA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  5  (Icgialative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  MAURICE  S.  SHEEHY 


Mr.  GILLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Maurice  S.  Sheehy,  of  the  Catholic  University 
of  America.  The  address  affords  helpful  sidelights  on  the 
pending  question. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

To  be  neutral  on  neutrality  appears  most  difficult  at  the  present 
moment.  There  are  some  things  toward  which  a  neutral  attitude 
is  for  me  impossible.  I  am  not  neutral  toward  sin;  as  a  clergyman 
my  life  is  dedicated  chiefly  to  preventing  the  agony  of  soul  in- 
volved when  Individuals  prefer  created  gods  to  their  Creator.  I 
am  not  neutral  toward  disease  and,  Insofar  as  in  me  lies,  will  strWe 
to  eradicate  It.  I  am  not  neutral  toward  the  United  States  of 
America,  which  has  given  me  and  all  Its  citizens  freedom  and  the 
right  to  pursue  life  in  accord  with  the  will  of  God.  For  it.  If  neces- 
sary, I  would  gladly  offer  what  few  remaining  years  of  life  may  be 
given  me.    Nor  could  my  attitude  toward  the  Catholic  Church  be 


described  as  neutral,  for  from  It  I  have  received  abundantly  of  the 
spiritual  treasures  within  its  keeping. 

I  am  neutral  toward  neither  nazi-lsm  nor  communism,  both  of 
which  have  been  condemned  either  explicitly  or  Implicitly  by 
Pope  Pius  XI.  and  I  detest  with  all  the  powers  of  my  soul  the 
triumph  of  nihilism  which  has  been  accomplished  bv  a  union  o' 
thope  forces. 

Nihilism  began  as  an  Intellectual  movement  In  Russia  In  the 
1860's.  It  rejected  the  obligations  of  traditional  morality  and  the 
"tyranny  of  authority."  It  appeared  to  die  for  a  time,  and  then 
waf  dragged  forth  from  Its  odoriferous  grave  bv  the  Communists  as 
the  precursor  of  the  order  in  which  the  Individual  becomes  a  slave 
to  the  state.  Nihilism  Is  a  pseudo  religion  which  rejects  any  sort 
of  doctrine.  Indulges  In  complete  moral  skepticism,  and  politically 
is  nothing  more  or  less  than  absolute  despotism.  To  the  present 
triumph  of  nihilism  In  the  union  of  nazi-lsm  and  communism,  I 
propose  to  devote  most  of  the  time  a.ssigned  me  on  this  broadcast. 

However,  before  doing  so,  I  can  but  deplore  the  hysteria,  the  con- 
fusion, and  the  acrimonious  disputes  which  rage  over  the  country 
today  on  the  highly  confused  neutrality  Issue.  One  of  the  enter- 
taining legacies  of  the  late  Gilbert  Chesterton  is  a  book  called  The 
Man  Who  Was  Thursday.  In  this  book,  which  deals  with  plots  and 
counterplots,  with  secret  messages  and  messengers  bearing  the 
names  of  the  days  of  the  week,  a  happy  culmination  Is  the  dis- 
covery that  all  are  bent  upon  the  same  goal  and  enrolled  In  the 
same  army. 

Today  all  Americans  are  concerned  about  the  same  goal — peace 
and  security.  May  I  recall  a  few  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  bearing  upon  this  point?  In  his  message  to  Con- 
gress last  January.  President  Roosevelt  stated: 

"An  ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  democracy,  and 
good  faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  place  with- 
in it  for  the  ideals  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  The  United  States  re- 
jects such  an  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith." 

Again,  on  September  3.  President  Roosevelt  declared: 

"It  Is  right  that  I  should  recall  to  your  minds  the  consistent,  and 
at  times  successful,  efforts  of  your  Government  In  these  crises  to 
throw  the  full  weight  of  the  United  States  In  the  cause  of  peace." 

At  the  time  the  President  made  this  statement,  I  happened  to  be 
In  Europe  at  a  vantage  point  where  I  could  see  that  both  the  activi- 
ties and  messages  of  President  Roosevelt  contributed  notably,  if  not 
successfully,  to  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  world. 

On  September  3  the  President  stated: 

"I  hope  the  United  States  will  keep  out  of  this  war.  I  believe  that 
It  will.  And  I  give  you  assurance  that  every  effort  of  your  Govern- 
ment will  be  directed  toward  that  end.  As  long  as  it  remains  with- 
in my  power  to  prevent,  there  will  be  no  blackout  of  peace  In  the 
United  States." 

On  September  21  President  Roosevelt  added: 

"These  perilous  days  demand  cooperation  between  us  without 
trace  of  partisanship.  Our  acts  must  be  guided  by  one  single, 
hardheadcd  thought — keep  America  out  of  war." 

With  these  utterances  the  President  of  the  United  States  placed 
hlmnelf  at  the  head  of  our  army  of  peace,  and  that  army  is  no 
racket.  Working  along  parallel  lines  and  with  Indefatigable  zeal, 
Pope  Plus  XII  was  spending  himself  to  preserve  or  restore  the  peace 
of  Christ  for  our  war-torn  world.  So  marked  have  been  the  simi- 
larities, both  of  expression  and  deed,  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Holy  Father  that  Observatore  Romano,  Vatican  news- 
paper, made  the  following  comment: 

"It  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  the  almost  literal  Identity  of 
the  essential  points  enumerated  by  the  head  of  state  of  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  modern  nations  of  the  world  and  the  problems 
enunciated  by  the  superreliglous  leader  with  the  highest  spiritual 
authority  in  the  world.  For  the  Pontiff,  preaching  springs  from 
revealed  truth;  for  the  statesman,  it  comes  from  experience." 

Perhaps  I  should  also  extend  my  declaration  of  unneutrallty  to 
two  men?  I  yield  to  the  Holy  Father  my  heartfelt  loyalty  and 
devotion,  and  at  the  same  time  I  respect  as  the  legally  elected 
head  of  our  State,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  The  efforts  to  make  the 
latter  a  "war  monger,"  to  question  either  his  sincerity  or  Integrity 
In  this  hour  of  grave  crisis.  Is  a  crime  that  outrages  every  Impulse 
of  decency  In  the  intelligent  American.  May  I  recall  a  last  message 
of  the  cardinal  archbishop  of  Chicago,  "Only  In  the  Vatican  Is 
there  in  Europe  the  gift  of  statesman's  vision  enjoyed  by  President 
Roosevelt." 

It  happens  that  I  know  more  or  less  intimately  the  leaders  of 
both  parties  who  are  debating  the  present  neutrality  bill.  Without 
exception,  each  leader  is  a  man  of  unquestioned  Integrity.  And  if  a 
fluoroscope  could  reveal  the  Inner  workings  of  the  hearts  of  Borah, 
or  Johnson,  or  PrrrMAN.  or  Byrnes,  and  their  colleagues,  there' 
would  be  revealed  both  the  finest  Americanism  and  the  most 
earnest  devotion  to  peace. 

Only  yesterday  a  Senator  telephoned  me  this  message,  "Tre- 
mendous pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  me  to  vote  contrary  to 
what  I  believe  are  the  best  Interests  of  the  Nation."  And  I  told 
him,  "This  country  Is  safe  as  long  as  every  man  votes  according  to 
his  conscience."  Then  he  asked,  "What  Is  the  Catholic  position  on 
this  bill?"  To  which  I  answered,  "There  is  no  'Catholic  position' 
on  this  bill." 

Now,  may  I  speak  above  the  coalition  of  world  forces,  which  I 
have  called  Nihilism?  My  thought  is  largely  due  to  a  most  re- 
markable book,  perhaps  the  most  significant  in  recent  months, 
called  the  Revolution  of  Nihilism.  The  author  is  Hermann 
Rauschnlng,  the  former  leader  of  the  National  Socialist  Party  and 
ez-presldent  of  the  Danzig  Senate,  who,  because  he  was  ordered  to 
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arrr'=t   Catholic  priests  and   (disenfranchise   Jews,   retired   from   his 
pnst      IM  hi?  bnc;k    •Arittcn  2  vears  apo,  Dr,  Rauschning  states: 

-A  Gcrmiin-Russian  alliance  means  simply  the  confluence  of  two 
streams  wtiich  run  toward  the  same  sea— the  sea  of  worlci  revo- 
luiicn."  , 

N.:w,  one  of  the  best-informed  writers  of  our  day  is  a  man  named 
Ac!'  ;i'  H.t-l.r.  whu.-e  best-known  work.  Is  Mc-in  Kanipf,  Hitler  has 
w**]  T  t»*n 

•Then  fore,  the  fact  of  formtnc  an  alliance  with  Russia  would  be 
the  s;g:-.al  for  a  new  war.  and  the  result  o:  that  would  bt>  the  end 
of  Germ-^iny.  '  ,       .    ^, 

In  regard  to  the  first  statement,  Herr  Hitler  ranks  both  as 
propliot  and  as  hi•^ton  n.  The  second  statement  implies  that  in 
such  an  alllan'-e  Gcrniany  would  be  absorbed  by  the  Soviet,  May 
God  prevent  such  an  eventuality  for  these  many  noble  souls  of 
German  birth! 

Tlien  Hitler  continu'^s: 

'•Those  who  are  in  power  In  Russia  today  have  no  idea  of  form- 
Inc;  an  honorable  alliance  nor  of  remaining  true  to  it  if  thev  did  ' 

Thc.--e  are  ccuragi^cus  wcrds,  but  I  suspect  that  at  least  6  months 
must  elapse  belore  they  can  bo  fully  verified  by  their  author. 

Then  Hitler  contiiiues: 

•  It  must  never  be  forgotten  tliat  the  present  rulers  of  Rus=ua  are 
blood-stained  criminal;  that  here  we  have  the  dregs  of  humanity, 
which,  favored  by  the  circunistanc-s  of  a  tragic  moment,  overran  a 
great  state,  dp-rrr-.ded  and  extTba*':':l  mill  ons  of  educated  petjple 
cut  of  sheer  blood  lust,  and  tr^at  now  for  nearly  10  years  they  have 
ruled  with  such  savage  tyranny  as  was  never  known  b-"fore," 

Alas!  how  true.  And  into  that  power  last  week  Herr  Hitler  de- 
livered th'j  fa'^e  of  millions  of  Poles  Already  their  churches  are 
beii.i?  razed  and  the  emblems  u{  r^  ligion  torn  to  the  ground.  Is  it 
any  wonder  that  a  few  days  ago  Pope  Plus  XII  wept  with  the  Polish 
delepation  whicii  came  to  see  him  a^^  he  prayed: 

•'May  Christ  who  wept  at  the  death  oi  Lazarus  and  over  the  ruins 
cf  H:s  fathf^rlai.d,  ga'ther  and  .some  day  compensate  you  for  the 
te-ars  you  spill  ever  the  death  of  Polai.d.  which  will  not  die," 

At  this  point  I  fhould  like  to  quote  from  the  Omaha  True  Voice, 
omciai  publication  of  Bushop  James  H.  Ryan.  Last  week  it  slated 
editor:aHy; 

•Th."  Catholic  cannot  but  view  the  Na,:i-Soviet  military  alliance 
as  the  work  cf  Satan  himself.  The  leaders  of  both  these  peoples 
ore  arch  c:iemics  of  the  Church  of  God,  One  of  them  the  late  Pope 
P:us  XI  puhhclv  called  'an  enemy  cf  the  Cross  of  Christ.'  •  •  • 
V.e  see  nothn-,^;'  ahead  but  disaster  and  destruction  for  Catholicism 
as  lo:ii:  as  'he  Nazi-Soviet  union  endures." 

But  let  Herr  Hitler  continue  to  describe  the  new  rulers  of  millions 
cf  Poh.sh  people; 

"It  m.ust  not  be  forgot  ten."  he  states,  '•that  these  rulers  belong 
to  a  pt'ople  in  whom  the  most  bestial  cruelty  is  allied  with  a  capacity 
for  artful  nundacity  and  believes  itself  today  more  than  ever  before 
called  to  impose. its  sanguinary  despotism  on  the  rest  of  the  world." 

These  wok's  wore  uttered  before  Herr  Hiilcr  and  Stalm  began 
dancing  cheek  to  cheek. 

Nor  does  the  idea  of  world  conquest  seem  to  be  foreign  to  the 
author  of  Mein  Kampf: 

"Today  we  number  80.000,000  Germans  in  Europe.  The  correct- 
ness cf  our  foreign  policy  will  not  be  established  until,  a  bare  cen- 
tury hence.  250  000,000  Germans  are  livmg  on  this  continent,  and 
living,  not  squeezed  together  as  factory  coolies  for  the  rest  of  the 
world  but  as  peasants  and  workers  who  reciprocally  assure  each 
other  livelihood  by  what  they  produce." 

If  one  wonders  where  these  people  will  live,  probably  som.e  infor- 
mation may  be  secured  by  inquires  made  in  Austria,  Poland,  and 
Czechoslovakia,     And   the   song   which   Mr.  Hitler   has  taught   his 
youth  to  sing  as  they  march  under  his  banner  contains  these  lines: 
'Heme   gehbrt   uns   Deutschland. 
Mcrgen  die  ganze  Welt- — " 

"Today  we  own  Germany,  tomorrow  all  the  world," 

Is  It  any  wonder  that  In  a  recent  poll  of  the  Institute  of  Public 
Opinion  in  answer  to  the  question,  "If  Germany  should  defeat 
England,  Prance,  and  Poland  in  the  present  war,  do  you  think 
Germany  would  start  a  war  against  the  United  States  sooner  or 
later?"  S.xty-three  percent  answered  affirmatively?  Now,  that,  to 
my  mind,  is  nonsen-se:  It  is  nonsense  due  to  propaganda,  and  the 
propagandist  is  Adolf  Hitler. 

Now  let  mc  return  to  another  passage  from  Herr  Hitler's  pen: 

"How  can  wc  teach  the  German  worker,"  writes  Hitler,  "that 
bolshevlsm  is  an  Infamous  crime  against  humanity  if  we  ally  our- 
Belves  with  this  infernal  abortion  and  recognize  Its  existence  as 
legitimate''" 

That,  Mr  Hitler,  I  would  like  to  insert  parenthetically,  seems  to 
me  to  be  your  personal  problem. 

And  then  he  adds: 

"The  struggle  against  Jewish  bolshevlzatlon  of  the  world  de- 
irands  that  we  should  declare  our  position  toward  Soviet  Russia. 
We  cannot  ca.st  out  the  devil  through  Beelzebub," 

May  I  add  to  this  scriptural  allusion  an  old  saying,  "He  must 
have  a  long  spoon  that  would  eat  with  the  devil." 

rrow  let  me  return  to  Dr.  Ratischnlng's  Revolution  of  Nihilism. 
He  writes, 

"There  will  be  no  ordinary  coalition  between  two  powers  for  nor- 
mal practical  purposes.  Germany  and  Russia,  if  they  come  to- 
gether, will  radically  transform  the  world." 

Now  some  of  my  listeners,  no  doubt,  are  asking,  "Is  It  any  of 
our  business?"  Let  Germany  and  Russia  divide  E^irope  and  Asia 
as  they  desire — U  they  do  not  annoy  us.  Again  let  me  quote  Herr 
Rauschning : 


"In  the  National  Socialist  view  the  political  situation  ii  America 
Is  unstable  and  ca:i  be  developed  into  outright  levolution;  to  do 
this  is  both  a  tactical  aim  of  the  national  socialism,  li,  cnir-  to 
hold  America  aloof  from  Europe,  and  a  political  one  It  order  to 
bring  North  and  South  America  Into  the  new  crde-.  By  its 
ubiquity  and  its  tactics  of  universal  menace,  natmial  bociall.'-m 
is  pr(par;n<.;  to  cccupy  the  key  position  for  colonial  dommaLion, 
for  domination  of  the'ereat  sea  routes,  and  for  the  domination  of 
America  and  the  Par'itic." 

Tlicse  are  strong  words,  too  strong  to  command  my  a.s.-cnt,  I  do 
not  think  there  is  remotely  in  the  mind  of  Mr  Hitler  aiy  thought 
of  dlstinbii:::  directly  the  people  of  the  United  States,  Yet  during 
the  month  (  f  January,  which  I  spent  in  South  America,  I  heard 
tr.  adcast  after  broadcast  from  Germany  utterine  the  vilest  lies 
and  the  most  v'.ci;nis  propaganda  about  our  country  li  order  to 
poison  South  Ameiica  against  us. 

The  real  peril  to  the  United  States  is  not  the  don:lnation  of 
nazi-isin  in  this  hemisphere  but  the  domination  of  the  world  by 
communism 

If  there  sliould  be  anv  doubt  about  where  Ccmmuni.-;s  stand  at 
the  pr  sent  hour,  thin  may  I  call  attention  to  the  wojds  uttered 
by  the  leader  of  the  Communist  Party,  William  Z.  Foster,  before 
the  Dies  commlttt  e  la.^t  week  When  asked  by  Chaiiman  Dies, 
"In  thf  event  o;  war  between  the  United  States  and  Russia,  where 
wnild  yciir  alie<ji;ince  he?"  Mr.  Foster  refused  to  :in~wer.  Foster 
al.'^^o  stated  (according  to  a  report  in  the  New  York  Times)  that  il 
the  United  States  entered  the  war  on  the  Engllsh-?"-ench  side, 
he  would  not  support  the  Uiuled  States.  Tlien  he  made  a  very 
interest. i:g  statement  which  I  hope  Mr.  Hitler  will  hear  sooner  or 
later.  'The  Soviet  Union  h;\s  stopped  Hitler  In  the  Ea.it  and  has 
smashed  the  Fascist  axis." 

Now  I  hate  war.  as  does  every  civilized  being.  At  a  rather 
tender  age  I  was  privile.;ed  to  render  some  meager  a.'sl.stance  to 
soldiers  returning  to  base  hospital  2B.  and  the  memor,-  of  ruined 
bodies,  broken  hearts,  and  disordered  minds  has  nev'r  left  me. 
War.  m.eans  for  millions  of  youth,  death  But  In  cur  concern 
for  peace  at  home  v.e  are  apt  to  overlook  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  and  if  the  twin  forces  of  disaster  which  now  must  salute 
as  their  r.ekl  marshal  Stalin  converge  upon  this  hemisphere,  then 
there  can  be  no  peace. 

Our  solemn  obligation  is  to  devote  ourselves  not  me-ely  to  pro- 
curing for  Amer.ca  peace  here  and  now.  but  to  insure  the  youth 
of  America  against  the  surging  tide  of  nihilism. 
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by  the  American  Beef  Producer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF   AF^KAN.ss.VS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKTRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRIC^'LTURB 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
n  marks  in  thf?  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement 
issued  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the  dcmestic  beef 
market : 

The  American  beef  market  belongs  to  the  American  farmer,  and 
is  controlled  and  d(im:iiated  by  him.  Since  192:3  annuii  imports  of 
cattle  and  beef  have  averaged  only  3  percent  of  our  total  domestic 
product  ion.  These  imports  have  varied  from  year  to  ytar  in  accord- 
ance with  the  level  of  cattle  and  tieef  prices.  In  1929,  for  instance, 
when  prices  were  hittii.  imports  equaled  nearly  6  percent  of  domes- 
tic production.  During  the  depression,  as  prices  decl.ned,  imports 
al.so  declined  until  in  1931  they  equaled  only  1  percen ;  of  domestic 
production.  Later,  when  prices  improved,  imports  again  expanded 
somewhat.  In  1937,  when  prices  were  around  predepi ession  levels, 
imports  were  equal  to  alxjut  5  percent  of  the  domesti:  production. 

Live  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  together  with  canned  beef, 
largely  corned  beef  from  South  American  countries,  comprise  the 
bulk  of  these  imports.  The  imports  of  canned  beef.  In  terms  of 
carcass  beef,  exceed  those  of  live  cattle. 

Imports  of  live  dutiable  cattle  durlrg  the  past  3  years  have  been 
coming  In  at  about  the  predepresslon  level.  For  the  1936-38  period 
they  averaged  '439.360  head  annually,  as  compared  to  454,670  for 
the  1927-29  period. 

Imports  of  canned  b(>ef  In  recent  years  have  on  the  average  ex- 
ceeded somewhat  the  predepresslon  levels,  as  the  United  States 
has  come  to  depend  almost  entirely  upon  South  America  for  Its 
canned  beef. 

Prior  to  1934  this  country  had  practically  ceased  producing 
canned  beef,  as  facilities  for  this  type  of  canning  in  the  packing 
industry  were  very  limited,  and  as  American  packers  apparently 
found  that  other  methods  of  sale  were  for  the  most  part  more 
economical.     Before  tlie  war  quantities  were  canned  domestically, 
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but  this  beef  came  largely  from  low-grade  cattle  and  was  Inferior 
In  quality  to  that  now  imported.  As  a  rule,  much  of  the  Inferior 
quality  beef  previously  put  up  domestically  in  cans  is  now  sold 
as  sausat^e  Ingredients  and  utilired  in  the  manufacture  of  sausages. 
Domestic  packers  have  usually  Iiund  a  better  outlet  in  the  fresh- 
meat  trade  for  the  domestically  produced  beef  of  the  grade  from 
which  the  Imports  of  canned  beof  have  been  produced  than  has 
been  possible  through  the  domestic  canned-meat  industry.  Con- 
sequently, we  have  come  to  depend  upon  South  American  canned 
beef. 

The  share  of  the  domestic  beef  market  supplied  by  the  American 
farmer,   calendar   years    1924-28 
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Bonneville  at  Your  Service 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF    OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  2.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  PAUL  J.  RAVER.   SEPTEMBER  29,   1939 


Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bonneville  Dam 
on  the  Columbia  River,  150  miles  from  the  ocean,  at  the  head 
of  the  tidewater,  is  the  most  important  Government  project 
In  Oregon.  Built  primarily  for  navigation,  Bonneville  has,  as 
a  byproduct,  a  present  development  of  86,400  kilowatts. 
There  are  now  being  constructed  two  units,  with  104,000  kilo- 
watts additional  capacity.  Ultimately  there  will  be  developed 
518.000  kilowatts  when  the  plant  is  fully  completed. 

The  question  in  the  minds  of  our  people  is,  Will  this  great 
development  result  in  the  increased  use  of  electricity  in  the 
Northwest,  at  low  cost  to  the  rural  and  domestic  consumers, 
or  Will  the  overlords  of  the  private  utilities  steal  for  their 
own  selfish  purposes  this  great  heritage?  The  Niagara  power 
resources  were  so  stolen,  with  the  aid  of  corrupt  govern- 
mental agencies.  The  people  have  derived  no  benefit  from 
the  low-cost  Niagara  energy.  However,  Niagara  has  been 
Immensely  valuable  to  the  monopolies,  who  are  said  to  have 
made  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from  the  monopolized 
use  of  a  natural  resource  belonging  to  the  people. 

Many  times  I  have  said.  "The  only  way  for  the  people  to 
enjoy  low  rates  on  electricity  from  Bonneville  will  be  through 
their  own  distribution  systems.  Low-cost  electricity  can 
never  be  attained  over  the  wires  and  through  the  meters 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Wall  Street  utilities." 

The  first  Bonneville  administrator  was  Mr.  J.  D.  Ross,  who 
died  just  as  he  was  getting  his  plans  into  operation.  For  sev- 
eral months  there  was  no  administrator,  and  Engineer  Carey 


was  acting  in  that  capacity.  Then  Mr.  Frank  Banks,  the 
reclamation  engineer  in  charge  at  Grand  Coulee,  was  given 
a  temporary  appointment.  On  September  15  Dr.  Paul  J. 
Raver  was  designated  Administrator,  and  is  now  in  charge  of 
this  great  project  under  permanent  appointment  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior.  On  September  29,  1939,  Dr.  Raver 
delivered  a  sp-ech  before  the  City  Club  of  Portland.  Oreg.,  on 
the  subject.  Bonneville  at  Your  Service.  This  address  will  be 
read  and  studied  with  much  interest  by  thousands  in  the 
Northwest,  who  have  been  impatient  over  the  endless  delays 
and  uncertainties  in  governmental  action  in  relation  to 
Bonneville  project.  It  clearly  indicates  the  course  which  will 
be  followed  by  the  administration  in  selling  and  distributing 
the  surplus  electric  energy  developed  at  Bonneville.  There- 
fore I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  as  part 
of  my  remarks  this  address  of  Dr.  Paul  J.  Raver,  adminis- 
trator of  Bonneville  power  project,  as  follows:   ' 

When  Mr.  Snow  and  Mr.  Scott  Invited  me  to  appear  before  the 
City  Club  tliey  asked  me  to  speak  freely  and  fully  about  Bonne- 
ville. They  asked  me  to  discuss  not  merely  the  immediate  ques- 
tion of  power  distribution,  but  rather  the  broad  implications  of  the 
Federal  program  for  developing  the  Columbia  River.  We  are  all 
interested  in  Bonneville  power.  But  we  are  more  Interested  In 
what  this  power  can  do,  how  it  can  help  solve  the  daily  problem 
of  earning  a  livelihood. 

It  is  gratifying  to  make  my  Initial  talk  before  a  civic  group 
which  is  devoted  to  the  sober  consideration  of  the  basic  problems 
of  the  region.  I  have  looked  back  through  some  of  the  bulletins 
of  the  City  Club  and  observed  the  broad,  open-minded  approach 
It  has  taken  to  the  controversial  issues  of  the  past  few  years.  I 
noticed  your  members  were  concerned  with  the  power  Issue  as  far 
back  as  1928.  when  you  made  a  study  of  the  proposed  merger  of  the 
two  Portland  electric  systems.  I  was  glad  to  see  that  you  ap- 
proached the  question  from  the  standpoint  of  economics,  from  the 
proposal's  dollars  and  cents  significance  to  the  community. 

I  noticed  also  that  yotir  organization  has  discussed  the  question 
of  Bonneville  from  time  to  time.  I  was  gratified  to  find  that  you 
viewed  Bonneville  as  a  means  rather  than  an  end.  I  was  gratified 
to  observe  that  you  saw  beyond  the  Initial  savings  and  immediate 
benefits  that  low-cost  hydroelectric  power  can  bring.  Important 
as  these  immediate  savings  are — ^representing  hundreds  to  thou- 
sands of  dollars  for  the  merchant  and  the  property  owner — of  far 
greater  importance  are  the  long-term  benefits  of  Integrated  de- 
velopment of  the  Columbia  River  for  the  welfare  of  the  entire 
refrion. 

Let  me  assure  you  at  the  outset  that  I  have  no  preconceived  views 
about  Bonneville.  I  believe  I  come  here  with  an  open  mind,  with, 
a  willingness  to  listen  rather  than  dictate,  to  learn  rather'  than 
to  teach. 

I  have  spent  a  good  part  of  my  life  on  this  problem  of  power. 
I  have  studied  its  significance  in  an  industrial  State  like  Illinois 
and  in  an  agricultural  State  like  Tennessee.  I  have  studied  it 
from  the  standpoint  of  State  regulation,  rural  electrification.  In- 
dustrial utilization,  and  from  probably  every  other  angle,  but 
always,  I  believe,  from  the  standpoint  of  economic  distribution  in 
the  public  interest. 

Nowhere,  however,  have  I  found  a  region  where  power  Is  so  all 
Important  a  factor  in  the  lives  of  its  people.  Too  many  persons,  I 
am  afraid,  have  regarded  power — and  particularly  Bonneville 
power— as  something  apart  from  their  daily  livelihood,  a  matter 
remote  from  their  Immediate  concern.  To  most  of  us  It  has  meant 
merely  the  electric  bill  at  the  end  of  the  month,  and  probably  the 
complaint  that  It  Is  too  high.  That  is  a  usual  complaint,  perhaps 
as  prevalent  as  the  discussion  of  the  weather.  Maybe  we'll  be 
able  to  do  something  about  it  besides  talking. 

I  am  glad  to  find  that  there  are  those  who  see  in  Bonneville 
more  than  an  opportunity  for  cutting  a  few  cents  off  our  light 
bills.  I  do  not  wish  to  convey  the  impression  that  I  am  dis- 
paraging cheap  power  In  the  home.  (My  wife  would  never  let  me 
do  that.)  Frankly,  I  see  little  reason  why  power  that  costs  $2.60 
In  Tacoma  costs  $5  In  Portland.  I  hope  that  with  the  aid  of 
Bonneville  you  and  I  can  help  close  that  gap.  But  more  of  that 
at  a  later  time. 

Right  now  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  those  farslghted  Individuals 
and  civic  groups  who  regard  Bonneville  as  the  key  project  In  the 
long-time  development  of  a  great  river  system  for  all  Its  potential 
values:  agencies  like  the  Northwest  Regional  Council  and  the 
various  planning  commissions  and  other  progressive  civic  groups. 
With  them  I  believe  that  Columbia  River  power  must  be  used  on 
every  economic  front — the  farm,  the  home,  and  the  factory.  And 
I  hope  this  program  for  building  power  use  will  be  more  than  a 
beating  of  drums.  I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Bonneville  project 
can  unite  with  our  State  and  local  institutions — both  public  and 
private — to  explore  the  opportunities  for  the  most  valuable  utili- 
zation of  our  hydropower. 

Before  going  into  the  broader  aspects  of  Bonneville,  let  us  un- 
derstand each  other  clearly  about  the  present  situation.  I  have 
brought  myself  and  my  family  to  the  Northwest  to  work  and  to 
live.  My  Job  Is  to  put  Botmeville  to  work,  to  pay  off  the  entire 
cost  of  the  power  development. 

Like  the  manager  of  any  enterprise,  I  have  rather  specific  In- 
structions from  my  board  of  directors.    The  Congress  of  the  United 
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Srates  has  dirpcld  me  to  carry  out  certain  policies.  Wi'h  these 
pclicies  some  of  you  may  not  a^ree.  But  they  are  the  law  of  the 
land  and  their  exi'^tence  must  be  recr.gni/ed. 

First.  The  Bonneville  act  recpiires  the  Administrator  to  rncdir- 
age  the  w.dc&t  u^e  of  all  energy  generated  at  the  dum  To  meet 
that  requir^m.  nt.  uniform  wh'jlesale  rales  have  bovn  ad^  pt  d. 

Siccnd.  Con-rrss  ha.-  directed  that  fh:s  clectrirlty  shall  not  be 
monopoli7f  d  by  limited  rroups.  In  Cv'^mpliance  with  this  mandate, 
a  rei-Mon-w:de  transmi.<-sion  sv-tem  Is  bemo;  constructed. 

Third.  The  cuiii-r.  s:-.  jnal  act  requires  that  Bcnnev.lle  be  oper- 
ated for  the  bciiofl*  of  the  geneial  public,  and.  particularly  ruial 
ard  domestic  cuF*:cmcrs. 

Fourth,  'nie  Boi.iifville  law  requires  that  50  percent  of  the 
power  be  reserved  until  January  1.  1941,  for  public  and  coopera- 
tive systems.     That  .s  being  dene. 

Fifth.  Tlie  act  specifies  that  preference  in  the  sale  of  power  sliall 
at  all  times  be  given  to  stich  nonprofit  agencies  as  pubhc  dis- 
trict's, cities,  and  cooperative  systems.     That  is  the  law. 

Sixth.  I  am  authoiizcd  to  prepare  resale  rate  schedules,  if  ad- 
visable, to  injure  low-cust  power  out  at  the  end  of  the  lino.  Sach 
retail  rates  arc  beui':;  studied  new- 
Seventh.  I  am  required  to  cancel  contracts  with  private  com- 
panies on  5  years'  notice  to  meet  the  demands  of  public  ai:d 
cooperative  systems.  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  develop  Bonneville 
so  rapidly   that   no   cancelatiots  will  be   necev-ary. 

Gentlemf  n.  those  seven  points  are  the  law  of  the  land.  Within 
their  framework  we  must  soive  the  problem  of  marketing  Bonue- 
ville  power  for  the  widest  Rcneral  welfare. 

Like  any  business  investment,  power  must  pay  its  way.  Every 
cent  allocated  to  p' jwer  mu-t  be  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury, 
to2;ether  with  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.  Tlie  sale  cf  this  power 
makes  po,isible  one  cf  the  greatest  navigation  projects  since  the 
construction  cf  the  Panama  Canal.  Similarly,  power  sales  from 
Grand  Coulee  will  make  feasible  an  unprecedented  irrigation 
project. 

These  two  projects  are  the  beginning,  not  the  end.  There  Is 
enough  power  in  the  Columbia  River  to  pay  for  more  of  these  great 
humanitarian  developments.  Nearly  12,000.000  kilowatts  can  be 
harnessed— power  worth  $200,000,000  a  year  when  sold  at  the  lowest 
wholesale  rate  in  the  Nation.  And,  gentlemen,  those  huge  blocks 
of  power  cannot  be  sold  if  we  continue  to  use  power  on  the  basis 
of  scarcity  rather  than  plenty.  True,  our  power  use  m  the  North- 
west IS  above  the  national  average.  But  so  are  our  resources,  our 
educational  standards,  our  Income. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  use  power  abundantly,  we  cannot  hope 
for  the  fuller  development  of  the  Columbia  Ri-vtr.  We  cannot  hope 
to  see  the  land  and  water  and  mineral  resources  of  the  Northwest 
opened  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  more  citizens  who  want  to  come 
cut  here.  The  problem  is  not  to  sell  Bonneville's  half-miliion 
kilowatts:  it  is  to  m.Trk'?t  tlie  Columbia  River's  12.000  OCO  kilo- 
watts.    Bonneville  is  only  5  percent  of  the  total  Job. 

I  have  seen  a  lot  of  stories  in  the  paper  that  Bonneville  power 
has  not  been  sold;  that  it  will  not  be  sold.  Much  of  this  puhUc:ty 
emanates  frcm  a  grcup  cf  very  able  prcpas:;a;:di.it;-  who  are  paid 
not  to  build  Oretron  or  the  Northwest  but  to  di.^parage  ?ucli  projects 
as  Fccieiai  development  of  the  Columbia  River.  I  ani  not  afraid 
that  Bonneville  p<^wer  will  not  be  sold. 

Like  B.'Ulc'.er  Dam.  like  Norris,  like  Wilson  Dam,  Bonneville 
povrr  will  be  sold.  If  we  have  any  faith  in  thi-  future  of  the 
Northwest;  if  we  believe  it  can  support  hundred.s  of  thcnuands  of 
addif  cnal  families;  if  we  believe  it  has  resources  that  await  intel- 
ligent d'-^vfel'.pment,  we  need  not  be  alarmed  ab.3ut  marketing  our 
power.  Survev.-  indicate  that  at  normal  grcwtii  we  can  use  all  of 
Bonneville  and  Grand  Coulee  in  the  next  15  years  And  every 
indication  point-  to  a  growth  that  is  well  above  normal. 

My  able  j  r.  d.^ccsscr,  Mr.  Banks,  has  s-aid  that  all  the  nvaiL.b'.e 
power  at  Bonnevilie  will  be  disposed  of  in  6  months.  makiJig  due 
reservation  as  provided  by  law.  Only  86.000  kilowatts  will  b-^  :tvail- 
able  at  Bonneville  for  the  next  year.  With. a  a  few  months  the 
first  Brnn'">'l!le  transmission  line  will  be  completed — reaching  here 
to  Portland  and  southward  to  Salem  and  Eugene.  Other  lines  will 
extend  to  Grand  Coulee,  to  The  Dalles,  to  Kel.'=o,  to  Raymond,  to 
Ellensbure.  and  to  adjacent  points.  And  to  speed  the  u.so  of  this 
power,  the  Federal  Power  Commission  has  approved  a  uniform 
rate  along  the  entire  svstem.  This  rate  has  been  hailed  as  the 
lowest  wholesale  schedule  In  America. 

Even  now — before  a  single  Bonneville  transmission  line  Is  com- 
pleted— larce  blocks  of  power  are  going  out  over  existing  lines.  On 
a  temporary  ccrtract  the  Northwestern  Electric  Co  has  taken  as 
high  as  30.000  kilowatts  in  a  single  day.  The  local  utilities  have 
been  seekin:'  this  power  eagerly.  literally  beaming  a  path  to  the 
doorstep  of  the  Bonneville  Administration  Building. 

No;  the  problem  is  not  selling  Bonneville  power.  It  is  using  it — 
u.«lng  it  for  a  profit,  for  comfort,  for  the  benefit  of  the  entire 
citi/enry  of  the  Northwest.  As  a  Federal  project,  that  is  Eonne- 
vlPc's  purpose      Under  the  Federal  law.  that  is  my  duty. 

Here  in  Portland.  I  am  told,  there  is  a  lethargy  and  a  division 
amcni:  many  of  you.  I  am  told  you  are  still  fighting  the  battles 
of  the  Civil  War,  jousting  over  issues  presumably  settled.  Over  the 
I.<;»'.ie  of  unl'orm  ver'^us  ^one  rates,  widespread  transmission  versus 
marketmg  all  energy  at  the  dam  site,  over  public  versus  priyate 
dl.'^tribtition  of  power.  I  think  most  of  those  questions  are  moot 
points;  something  like  the  windmills  at  which  Don  Quixote  tilted 
so  vigorously. 

Frn!iklv.  I  can  ««ce  no  bnsls  for  the  dispute  over  industrial  versus 
home  use  of  power.  Perhaps  before  our  power  lines  were  designed 
there  'Aas  occasicn  for  some  diHerence  of  opinion.     But  now  the 


lines  are  under  construction;  the  policy  has  been  translated  Into 
tiaismissicn  cucuits  that  are  rt-.ng  throughout  Oregon  and  Wash- 
In'.non  that  will  serve  practically  ail  of  the  major  centers  of 
population. 

liiere  Is  power  enough  In  the  Columbia  River  for  both  pur- 
pos:'^  If  wo  i.-e  it  widely.  We  can  make  tins  low- -est  energy 
eq'^:  Uly  available  to  home  and  to  industry. 

The  primary  need,  liowever,  is  new  u;-es  in  the  home,  on  the 
farm,  in  the  store,  and  in  the  factory,  in  the  schoul,  and  down  on 
our  '^trrets  and  highways;  u>-5  that  will  be  felt  m  the  economic 
life  cf  the  ccmmunitv.  In  the  T  V.  A  area  new  indn.-tncs  h  ive 
taken  adv.'-.ntage  not  merely  of  cheap  power  but  natural  resources 
of  the  region.  I  need  not  point  out  that  such  utiliza  ion  spreads 
its  beneti^ts  widest   in  the  community 

Anv  nower  program  lor  the  Columbia  Bi.'^ln  mu-t  he  b.i.--ed  upon 
the  rca'hzation  Vf  the  problems  of  th.e  re<^ion.  problein.s  we  c.m't 
aflord  to  ignore.  Through  eilorts  ct  State  and  Fedeal  agencie:} 
most  of  us  are  beC'  ml!!  ;  increasing;!:;  aware  that  we  have  prob- 
lems in  our  own  back  v:.rd  They  ar.'  re-.d  and  Vital  questions  that 
reach  down  into  the  lives  of  every  one  of  us. 

First  among  them  Is  the  problem  of  our  primary  industry,  lum- 
ber. Depletion  of  timber,  increasing  operatim:  cost^.  .o.-s  of  mar- 
kers, and  a  variety  of  other  cnus'i's  have  ctit  d<-wn  pmoioy-ment  in 
th.s  b.vsic  Industry.  The  eiTect  has  been  felt  throut:hout  the  com- 
mtinitv  by  the  merchants,  prcper'v  owners,  and  those  in  the  vari- 
ous service  industries.  If  we  can  \ise  our  hydro,  lectrlc  power  to 
hflp  meet  the  problems  of  dcclitiurt  lumber  pay  rolls.  1  beheve  we 
shall  cairv  out  a  mandate  of  Cong-ess  to  market  the  {>ower  m  the 
inttrest  cf  the  tieueral  public.  I  hope  that  at  Bonneville  we  can 
devoie  much  of  otir  attention  to  th.s  probkm.  1  ho{-)e  we  can 
work  clasely  wi'h  the  United  States  Forest  Products  Laboratory. 
to  entourage  n-.w  and  economic  uses  of  our  timber  re.'-ources.  I 
hope  we  can  assist  in  local  studh-s  in  the  various  communitie''. 
In  the  near  future  I  hope  we  shall  have  more  specinc  proposals 
to  advance.  Certainly  the  matter  demands  our  immediate  atten- 
tion. 

T\\"  second  problem  Is  the  ereat  Increase  of  population  through- 
out the  Northwest.  Coming  we.-t  with  my  family  2  weeks  ago.  we 
saw  car  alter  car  cf  families  headir.g  this  way.  They  wniit  another 
chance — on  the  farm  or  In  the  shops.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  the  vast  frontier  in  the  Northwest,  but  most  of  us  reail/o 
that  there  Is  comparatively  liMle  farm  land  availah'.c  for  new  cu- 
tlvatlon.  Although  we  have  13  percent  of  the  Nation's  land  area, 
less  than  one-eighth  of  our  region  can  be  used  to  grow  crops 

At  Grand  Coulee  power  will  help  to  pay  for  Irr'gation  of  a  million 
and  a  quarter  acres  With  Bo:;nevi:!»  power.  I  hope  that  ve  can 
eiv^ouraKC  reclamation  and  supplemental  Irrigation  bv  providnie  a 
lew  :.it:'  icr  w;itfi-  pumping  Even  in  the  ompaiatively  v.et  Willam- 
eif^  Vallev  .summer  irrigation  can  increase  crc.p  \  lelds  and  raise 
livii..T  s-aiidnrds.  I  do  not  believe  we  want  to  see  farm'Ts  continue 
on  .-ub:na;g:nc:l  land  S  'me  addi'K^nal  land  can  hi  made  available 
bv  cleariiisT  a:.d  draining  But  ve  i;iu.<t  provide  steadv  employ- 
ment, at  fair  wage  lev -Is.  to  support  these  thousands  of  new 
f..mi!ies  as  well  as  th?  thousands  of  our  own  men  who  seek  work 
in  the  Northwest  and  cannot  get  It. 

Our  third  niajor  problem  is  the  unbalance  of  trade.  Fur  years 
the  N  irthwest  hf»s  been  a  colonial  emplrp.  shipping  out  it-  raw 
materials  and  buving  its  manufactured  goods.  The  resulting  situa- 
tlo.i  has  left  us  at  tht>  mercy  of  world  markets.  One  <  f  the  must 
fruitful  ues  of  power  w-uu^i  be  the  development  of  loc.d  drren- 
trahzed  industries.  Our  e:<tended  transmi-s-un  system  and  uniform 
ratr. :  are  a  ;.;ep  m  that  dliection.  Bv  Hrin.dne  lc-.\-f.  st  powe.-  to 
our  cmn. unities  we  can  promote  the  fulit..-.t  u  ■'  of  the  raw  ina- 
teriahs  at  hand.  Location  of  industries  is  an  economic  question.  If 
the  iron  cre.s  of  Columbia  Cv,uniy  can  be  process*  d  prorltably  witli 
eleC^ric  power,  a  line  should  be  built  there.  If  lime;' one  from 
eastern  Oretrcn  can  be  made  the  basts  for  a  new  industry,  the 
Bonneville  admlnlstratlcn  should  help  in  the  development  The 
Tennessee  'Valiey  Authority,  for  example,  has  devised  now  methods 
f.T  processing  phosphate  ores.  Tire  phosphate  bouo  of  the  North- 
west area  are  far  greater  than  those  cf  any  other  region  and  there 
Ls  a  desperate  need  for  a  va.otly  expanded  fertilizer  Industry  to  pre- 
serve the  soil  of  the  Nation. 

Perhaps  we  can  assist  other  agencies  in  the  establishment  of  a 
pilot  plant  to  work  out  the  technique  for  proces.-^lng  phosphate 
fertilizer.  Tlie  same  Is  true  of  manganese,  magnesium,  ciironuum. 
and  other  ores  which  exist  in  abundance  In  this  area.  Recently  the 
Federal  Government  has  given  tncrea.sed  attention  to  the  problem 
of  developing  the?-e  metals,  which  are  so  essential  to  otir  national 
economy  and  national  security. 

Tliere  is  a  great  deal  that  can  be  done  to  assist  lii  an  orderly 
Industrial  development  which  will  tend  to  Insure  the  permanent 
prosperity  of  the  region.  It  may  be  that  most  uf  our  wcil:  will  be 
limited  to  the  direct  applications  of  hydroelectric  power,  but  un- 
doubtedly we  can  assist  in  studies  and  surveys  of  the  nature  I 
bave  cutiincd. 

We  have  talked  a  great  deal  about  new  Industries,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done  if  an  integrated  program  is  to  correct  the 
unbclance  of  trade  and  to  furnish  s'eady  employment  for  citizens 
and  a  reliable  market  for  farmers  and  merchants. 

E'en  considering  all  the  fon  st-products  indu.stries  in  the  North- 
west, we  find  that  there  is  a  rt.;i;)nal  deficiency  of  nearly  25  percent 
in  the  value  of  our  manufactures.  Expressed  in  terms  of  Jobs  for 
nipn  who  want  them,  the  N  irthwest  has  a  defic.ency  of  more  than 
22  percent.  Leather  and  rubber  products  produced  here  are  practi- 
cally negligible  in  quantity.  On  a  per  capita  basis  we  produce  less 
than  8  percent  of  the  chemicals  that  the  average  State  decs.    With 
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hydroelectric  power  becoming  an  increasingly  important  factor  in 
modern  ch.emlstry.  there  is  no  rea.son  why  we  cannot  develop  this 
field  intensively  in  t!ie  Northwest. 

Similarly,  tlie  introduction  of  basic  metal  industries  would  induce 
various  proces.-^-ing  industries  to  locate  nearby.  I  already  have  been 
In  contact  with  certain  industries  which  are  deeply  Iriterested  In 
the  advantages  of  Columbia  River  hydroelectric  power  and  deep- 
water  navigation.  A  multitude  of  manufactured  articles  can  proflt- 
ablv  be  procured  from  the  natural  resources  of  this  region. 

Tliere  is  a  growing  local  market  for  the  products  of  such  Indus- 
tries. There  is  no  rea.son  why  we  must  continue  to  Import  practi- 
cally all  types  of  manufactured  goods  into  this  area  when  we  have 
raw  materials  to  make  them,  the  power  to  process,  and  ready  hands 
looki.ig  for  the  Jobs. 

In  placing  primary  emphasis  on  power.  I  do  not  wish  to  minimize 
the  Importance  of  the  transportation  question  to  those  who  live 
and  work  In  the  Northwest.  A  uniform  power  rate  throughout  the 
Northwest  will  encourage  exploitation  of  the  basic  resources  of 
every  community.  But  I  recognize  the  fact  that  power  alone  is  not 
enough.  I  wish  it  were.  Of  equal  importance  is  the  problem  of 
bringing  your  goods  to  market,  and  there  are  no  uniform  rates  when 
It  comes  to  shipping. 

This  freight-rate  problem  Is  not  a  new  one  to  me.  I  have  faced 
It  before;  I  am  willing  to  face  it  again.  As  Bonneville  adminis- 
trator, my  concern  is  not  with  power  alone.  We  cannot  use  our 
power  effectively  until  we  .solve  the  allied  problem  of  freight  rates. 
Gentlemen.  I  stand  ready  to  help  you  on  this  problem.  I  want  to 
work  with  you  and  for  you.  All  I  ask  is  that  you  share  the  respon- 
sibility with  me.  This  invitation  is  not  a  general  pleasantry,  issued 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  It  is  directed  to  those  sober-minded 
citizens  who  want  to  do  something  about  one  of  the  most  serious 
problems  that  faces  them. 

I  have  said  that  I  am  aware  of  the  division  and  disputes  that 
have  existed  in  a  few  localities.  I  regret  that  I  come  here  to  find 
part  of  the  citizenry  divided  into  two  armed  camps,  neither  trust- 
ing nor  working  with  the  other.  Such  a  situation  cannot  continue 
if  Bonneville  is  to  mean  anything  to  either  group. 

As  to  where  I  stand,  I  hope  I  shall  make  my  position  clear.  My 
cards  arc  on  the  table.  You  are  entitled  to  a  straightforward  state- 
m.ent  of  policy.  You  are  entitled  to  know  what  you  may  expect 
from  me  so  that  you  can  guide  yourselves  accordingly. 

First  of  all.  let  me  say,  I  am  not  here  to  prolong  any  feuds; 
nor  am  I  here  to  dictate  to  any  locality.  Within  the  bounds  of  the 
Bonneville  Act.  I  shall  to  the  best  of  my  ability  assist  every  group — 
be  It  large  or  small,  public  or  private — to  distribute  Bonneville 
power  at  retail  prices  that  will  reflect  the  lowest  wholesale  schedule 
In  America. 

I  am  not  going  to  jump  In  and  take  business  just  because  it  is 
available  I  want  to  know  whether  a  given  contract  will  promote 
the  growth  and  stability  of  Bonneville  and  the  Northwest.  I  con- 
sider it  m.y  primary  responsibility  to  .see  that  the  terms  of  these  con- 
tracts assure  the  benefits  of  Bonneville  power  to  all  classes  of  con- 
sumers— home.  farm,  and  factory.  And  by  "benefits"  I  do  not  mean 
merely  generation  savings.  A  basic  readjustment  of  retail  rates  is 
essential  if  Bonneville  power  Is  to  have  any  economic  significance 
at  all. 

As  to  the  newly  formed  public  groups,  they  will  be  given  every 
assistance  in  getting  started.  Our  engineers,  our  rate  experts,  and 
our  accountants  will  do  everything  possible  to  start  them  off  right. 
Within  a  very  short  time  I  hope  to  be  able  to  announce  standard 
resale  rates  for  public  systems  marketing  Bonneville  power  These 
rates  should  represent  not  merely  an  appieciable  savings  to  the  con- 
sumer but  an  opportunity  to  use  very  much  more  of  the  North- 
west's best  buy — hydroelectric  power.  I  also  predict  that  these 
resale  rates,  energentlcally  promoted,  will  stimulate  farm  and  com- 
mercial use  and  provide  a  real  impetus  to  industrial  development. 
1  cannot  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  expressing  my  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  excellent  record  made  by  such  public  systems  as 
Tacoma  and  Eugene.  Their  commercial  and  residential  rates  are 
one-half  to  one-third  of  most  of  the  Oregon  and  Wa-hington  sys- 
tems, and  everj'  utility  man — be  he  public  or  private — will  ungrudg- 
ingly concede  they  have  done  a  splendid  job. 

As  to  the  private  utility  companies,  I  have  no  ax  sharpened  for 
any  of  them.  The  patrons  they  serve  and  the  Investors  they  repre- 
sent are  their  own  judge  and  jury.  By  their  treatment  of  their  con- 
sumers, their  stockholders,  and  their  employees  they  shall  determine 
their  own  future.  If.  measured  by  a  fair  yardstick  of  all  legitimate 
costs,  they  can  meet  the  rates  of  the  public  systems,  they  will  sur- 
vive and  continue  to  serve.  If  not,  they  will  be  their  own  exe- 
cutioner. 

As  to  resale  rates  of  private  companies,  that  matter  is  intimately 
linked  with  the  State  regulatory  commission.  I  have  been  on  the 
regulation  end  long  enough  to  know  all  of  the  delays  and  difficulties 
Inherent  in  the  system.  However.  I  think  we  are  Justified  in  expect- 
ing an  early  and  substantial  reduction  in  rates  from  companies 
purchasing  Bonneville  power. 

Whoever  distributes  Bonneville  power,  all  will  agree  that  the 
public  is  entitled  to  get  more  for  its  money.  Right  now  transmis- 
sion lines,  distribution  systems,  transformers — in  fact,  practically 
the  entire  investment  of  our  utilities — are  idle  nearly  half  the  time. 
At  little  increase  in  cost  these  facilities  can  provide  the  consumer 
with  several  times  the  current  he  now  uses.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  that  this  anomaly  be  corrected. 

As  to  the  issue  of  public  versus  private  distribution  of  power,  that 
question  is  in  your  hands  rather  than  mine.  Each  community  has 
the  right — and  the  obligation — to  choose  the  method  which  will 
insure  the  lowest  electric  rates  and  the  best  possible  service.    With 


the  increasing  importance  of  power  in  community  growth — and  par- 
ticularly in  industry — no  city  can  afford  to  be  handicapped  by 
electric  power  rates  that  are  very  much  higher  than  its  neighbor. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  nothing  I  can  say  will  deter  the  people 
of  the  Northwest  from  settling  this  issue  in  their  own  way.  I  trust 
that  the  decision  of  the  people  will  be  based  on  intelligent,  factual 
analj-sis  of  the  problem  rather  than  on  partisanship  or  propaganda. 

In  the  determination  of  an  issue  so  vital  to  the  future  of  our 
Northwest  country,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  leaders  of  community 
thought — groups  such  as  the  City  Club — will  take  the  lead  In 
seeing  that  the  question  Is  settled  on  its  merits.  If  my  staff  or 
myself  can  assist  In  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  furnishing 
engineering,  accounting,  or  legal  Information,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
serve.     I  hope  you  will  call  upon  us. 

Whatever  your  decision  may  be  upon  this  question,  I  trust 
that  the  Interests  of  all  concerned — consumer,  employee.  Investor, 
will  be  respected.  If  there  is  to  be  a  transition  from  private  to 
public — or  public  to  private — operation  In  distribution  of  power, 
I  am  confident  that  a  fair  price,  a  price  based  on  legitimate  In- 
vestment, will  be  paid.  I  am  confident  that  the  ultimate  manage- 
ment will  retain  the  technical  and  skilled  employees  so  essential 
to  reliable  and  efficient  service. 

I  hope  I  have  conveyed  to  you  my  conviction  that  It  is  the 
end.  not  the  means,  that  Is  important.  An  Inefficient  public 
system  Is  no  better  than  an  Inefficient  private  one.  High  rates 
are  no  more  desirable  because  they  come  from  a  public  plant 
Instead   of  a  private   one. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  shall  do  everything  I  can  to  work 
with  you  toward  the  goal  I  have  outlined.  I  promise  you  a  strong 
personnel  at  Bonneville,  the  best  I  possibly  can  get.  And  I 
assure  you  they  will  work  vigorously,  and  vigilantly,  In  the  public 
Interest. 

I  have  spoken  today  In  general  terms.  To  do  otherwise  would 
be  premature  and  ill-considered.  When  I  have  been  here  longer, 
I  shall  be  able  to  speak  more  specifically.  'When  I  have  met  you 
Individually,  and  come  in  closer  contact  with  your  problems,  I 
shall  be  better  prepared  to  discuss  them.  I  hope  you  will  ask  me 
to  be  with  you  again  so  that  I  may  review  our  progress,  consider 
any  of  the  Issues  that  may  arise,  and  dispose  of  any  fancied  dif- 
ferences that  may  come  between  us.  We  do  not  want  to  Isolate 
ourselves  from  the  community  or  its  leaders.  We  want  them  to 
feel  that  they  are  a  part — and  a  vital  part — of  the  Bonneville 
project,  free  to  work  with  us  toward  a  common  goal. 

I  do  not  wish  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without  paying  tribute 
to  the  men  who  have  preceded  me  as  administrators  of  the  Bonne- 
ville project.  The  reputation  of  J.  R.  Ross  extended  far  beyond 
the  Northwest.  His  vision  and  imagination  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  engineers  throughout  the  Nation.  His  generosity,  his 
simplicity,  and  his  sincerity,  were  apparent  to  all  who  knew  him. 
It  is  a  privilege  to  take  up  the  work  which  he  started.  I  hope  the 
job  we  do  will  be  worthy  of  his  memory. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  thanks  and  appreciation  for  the 
splendid  cooperation  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Banks.  As  acting  adminis- 
trator of  the  Bonneville  project  he  filled  a  breach  that  was  difficult 
and  trjing.  He  had  not  only  to  supervise  a  major  power  pro- 
gram here,  but  go  on  with  construction  of  the  largest  project  In 
the  world — Grand  Coulee  Dam.  I  am  Indebted  to  hJm  for 
making  my  task  here  easier  and  I  look  forward  to  working  more 
closely  with  him  in  coordinating  our  program  for  the  greater 
development   of  the   Columbia. 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  saw  in  the  development  of  the  Columbia 
River — I  quote  his  own  words — "water  power  of  incalculable  value 
for  cheap  manufacturing  and  economy  and  comfort  on  the  farm 
and  in  the  household."  When  I  was  offered  the  job  of  Bonneville 
administrator  a  short  time  ago.  President  Roosevelt's  words  came 
to  my  mind.  I  saw  the  opportunity  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
the  Columbia  River's  tremendous  power  resources  to  the  region. 
But  I  saw  more  than  that.  I  saw  a  chance  to  set  a  new  standard 
for  power  utilizations — a  goal  for  the  entire  Nation. 

And.  finally,  I  saw  a  chance  to  help  In  the  big  Job  of  making 
America's  greatest  river  serve  all  her  people.  It  is  a  high  privilege 
which  I  Invite  you  to  share. 


Comment  on  Address  by  Bishop  Shell 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SCOTT  W.  LUCAS 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  5  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1929 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES  OF  OCTOBER   5,  1939 


Mr.  LUCAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
place  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
New  York  Times  of  Thursday,  October  5,  1939,  containing 
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crmmont  on  the  radio  address  made  by  Bishop  Bernard  J. 
ShcU.  of  Chicago,  which  address  I  caused  to  be  placed  in  the 
Record  yesterday. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  th-'  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  Yurk  Times  of  CXtcber  5.  1939 j 

VATICAN    PAPER   STSFSSES    EMBARGO   REPEAL    STAND 

Ro?TE.  October  4—1110  0:-s.rvator"  R.-  nin;io  pulj'i^hed  today  ex- 
rrr.rts  rrcrm  tne  ■  p'-ech  raadf  by  B;--h.^p  Beriiaid  J  ShcH.  of  CiMcago, 
commemorating  Cardinal  Mund.'lclr/s  death,  and  quoted  in  lull  the 
pa?sak:e  m  wh:ch  Bishop  Shc-l!  cited  the  Ossi-rvatorcs  editorial  prais- 
ing President  Rocseveit's  me.-sage  to  Congress  on  th<^  neutrality  bill. 

The  mere  fact  tiia*-  the  Vatican  new.-paper  printed  :his  pa^;s..(;c 
Indicated  according  to  V^atlcan  circle?,  the  favor  in  vhirh  the  Holy 
S'-e  viexs  Mr.  Roosevelt's  neutrality  policy.  In  today's  l.-rsue  tho 
Osserva'orc  also  printed  a  long  flispafh  from  Wasliington  in  which 
Mr  RoGP-n'elt'«  r.eutrality  thcois  is  fully  explained  and  in  such  a 
manner  a-^  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  keen  iniertst  and  sympathy  it 
has  aroused  at  the  "Vatican. 


Reduction  in  Surtax  Rates  Will  Put  F^eople  to  Work 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  M.\S?.\CHl\«JErTS 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON.   JOHN  W    McCORMACK.  OF  ^L\SSA- 
CIIUSETTS.   SEPTEAffiER    13.    1939 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  includ-"  th'^  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  over  station  WBZ,  Bo.stcn.  Mass..  and  station 
WBZA,  Springfield,  Ma^=s..  September  13,  1939: 

Tlie  unfortunate  catastrophe  that  Is  being  carried  on  In  Europe 
and  the  undeclared  war  In  Chim,  are  naturally  uppermo.-t  in  our 
mind.'^  today.  Can  tlie  United  States  stiiy  cut  of  war?  is  the  ques- 
tion that  i.s  bemt;  a;-ked  on  all  sides.  In  my  cpiiuon.  cur  country 
can  and  will  stay  out  of  the  war.  I  can  see  the  necessity  for  feel- 
ings of  caution,  but  I  cannot  see  the  necessity  for  feelings  of  alarm. 
There  are  ctrtaiii  rea.'^on.-  for  .«uch  an  opinion.  We  must  remember 
that  the  American  people  are  mere  sea.soned  today  than  we  were  25 
years  ago.  Bv  "seasoned"  I  particularly  mean  tliat  we  are  more 
immune  nov/  from  the  influences  of  propi^ganda  than  we  were 
th'-n      We  arc  not  believinr^  everything  we  hear  today. 

We  must  also  remember  that  cur  elements  of  national  defen.se, 
our  Navy,  our  a.r  forces,  and  cur  Army,  are  formidable  today,  a 
diiferent  situation  than  that  which  existed  at  the  bt  ginning  of 
thf'  World  War.  The.se  elements  are  being  further  Incre.is.-'d  and 
sirencth-'ned,  and  odditicual  appropriations  will  und  ubtedly  be 
made,  not  for  conquest  but  for  protection  and  for  peace  of  our 
country.  Under  such  circumstances  belligerent  nations  will  be 
more  inclined  today  to  respect  our  neu'ral  position  and  our  rights 
a,'^  a  neutral  under  international  law  than  was  done  between  1914 
and  1917,  It  would  be  the  consiant  violations  of  our  rights  under 
Interna' 'cni'l  law  by  some  of  the  nations  engagf<d  in  war  that  could 
not  be  tolerated  any  longer  with  re.'-pect  for  curselve^^  th.it  would 
bring  about  a  change  of  our  pre.senT  status  of  a  neutral  nation. 
I  can  conceive  of  no  nation  now  engag'^d  in  war  that  would  want 
to  violate  our  rights,  with  oui-  prt^^cnl  ccndiaon  of  preparedness, 
and  to  take  any  chance  of  our  p;>wer  and  might  being  thro\^■n  into 
the  war  agumst  them.  To  me  the  fact  that  we  are  prepared.  thcUics 
to  the  l»ii:lf*rship  of  Presidt^nt  Roosevelt,  in  the  building  up  of  our 
Navy.  Army,  and  our  air  forces,  is  the  be=t  a.=.-urance  that  we  have 
of  peace,  of  not  being  drawn  into  this  unfortunate  and  destructive 
conflict 

We  must  alsf,  rem  'm.^er  that  while  there  is  no  question  as  to 
where  the  sympathies  of  Americans  he,  we  are  as  unit(  d  as  we  can 
be  In  our  determination  to  stay  out  of  this  conflict.  I  can  see  no 
justifiable  rfa.srn  at  thi.%  time  for  any  feelin;,-;  of  alarm  on  the  part 
cf  cur  mothMs  and  fathers,  and  of  cur  people,  that  thv  United 
Stat'^s  w  11  be  drawn  into  this  conflict. 

While  we  aie  auh:..  t  at  the  lerriblc  slaughter  of  hnnian  beings  in 
other  lands,  slauc-iucr  that  has  only  started  as  a  nation  at  peace  wo 
must  give  consideration  to  the  domestic  pro".3lem.s  tha'  confront  us. 
We  all  remember  the  trying  days  cf  lt)29  to  1PG3.  when  the 
destructive  deflationary  influences  cf  the  depression  brought  about 
fereelofure  ol  homi^s  and  farms,  bankruptcy  of  business  closmg  of 
thousands  of  bank«  w.th  tlie  loss  of  life's  saving.s  to  huncreds  of 
thousand.s  of  our  people,  Iti.OUO.OOO  unemployed,  with  very  little 
effort  being  made  irom  the  an-:le  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
meet  this  .'^erlous  situation. 

Since  Ihe.i,  under  the  humane  leadership  of  President  Roosevelt, 
we  have  seen  courageous  and  constructive  elforts  made  to  solve  our 


problems.  Natvirally.  there  have  been  honett  misunderstandln? 
and  ditferenees  ol  opinion.  That  Is  to  be  expected.  That  Is  as  It 
■should  be  m  a  democracy.  The  passace  of  progressive  leci?latlon 
always  meet  with  the  honest  but  misguided  opposition.  That  has 
been  the  history  of  the  past  as  well  as  the  present.  It  will  tc  the 
hi.^tory  of  the  future  I  can  well  remember  some  vcars  ago  v,-hen 
an  pifort  v.ns  made  In  Ma.-sacbusetts  to  pass  a  Workmen's  C':>m- 
pensation  Act  and  a  minimum-wage  law  lor  women  and  children, 
ih.it  such  humane  legislation  uas  opposed  en  the  ground  go\ em- 
inent had  no  right  to  leu  1' late  on  such  matters.  And  yet  who 
would  dare  urge  their  repeal  todays 

We  have  been  eneascd  in  a  war,  a  war  aa-ain.'-t  the  destructive 
influences  of  a  depres.->ion  and  we  have  had  ttj  spend  money,  not 
to  de  troy  but  to  saM-  hum. in  lues.  We  liavc  ni'-'  uur  problems 
in  th'-"  dtmoc.-atic  way  th.roiic:h  the  ballot  box,  and  lu  t  thruULh 
bulleto  and  re\oli!ticn.  If  we  keep  the.*^  fact^  In  mind,  wt-  will 
obt  liii  a  better  understanding  of  our  problems  of  todav  and  of 
our  solution  of  them. 

It  IS  my  main  purpose  today  to  discuss  briefly  a  domestic  ques- 
tion thaf  I  con.^ider  of  grear  importance  to  all  of  us.  the  qvie^-tion 
of  taxation  and  reemployment. 

Wlule  our  unemployment  conditions  of  U)33  have  been  s'la.ply 
reduced,  ncertheiess.  uiiemployment  Ls  the  mam  question  tliat 
still  confront.-;  us.  Und- r  private  business,  with  us  pr'ilit  systt-m, 
which  we  believe  In,  the  system  of  individual  ent<  rprise  we  m.ust 
ultimately  look  to  i5u.-iness  for  the  solution  of  th;s  problem.  We 
must  also  look  to  government  to  cooperate  through  the  ret:ulat;on 
of  abuses  that  are  harmful  to  our  people  and  to  our  Government. 
That  IS  as  it  should  be  in  a  democracy.  Each  have  their  nsponsi- 
bllity.  Each  m»ust  work  in  his  proper  field,  and  In  mutual,  con- 
structive, and  tolerant  cooperation  with  each  ot'.a  r  in  a'taining 
this  neccs  ary  end 

In  the  world  cri.'^is  that  has  developed,  national  ur.lty  and  ccnll- 
denee  are  cs.sential.  Tlu  n-  is  every  indication  of  the  existence  c^f 
this  state  of  mind  by  both  pohtiral  parti,  s  i.nd  by  govt  rnm^'nt 
and  business. 

During  the  last  session  of  Congress  Important  tax-relief  and  ta.x- 
revi.iion  Icgislatlcn  was  passed,  helpful  to  business  and  to  our 
people,  atid  which  has  already  resulted  In  a  belter  und'  rsh^nding 
existing  between  Oovornment  and  business  As  a  n'sult  of  the 
restoration  of  bu.siness  confidence,  expansion  of  business  has  oc- 
curred, and  ftirther  emplu\ment  h.is  taken  place.  In  the  last 
session.  Congress  reduced  the  social  security  pay-roll  taxe.:  on  em- 
ployer and  employee  during  the  next  3  ye.us  ovr  $1,500,000,000. 
Congress  also  pa.ssed  a  tax-revision  bill  the  beneficial  results  of 
which   have   restored  ci.mfidence   in   the  ranks   of   bu-lness, 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Way.^  and  Means,  of  which 
I  am  a  mtmber.  Is  now  giving  furthe."  study  to  tax  legislation, 
and  particularly  to  let-'l)laticn  that  will  act  as  an  inducement  fu.r 
bu.-iness  expansion  and  reempl.  ymcnt  through  tins  nieaiib.  lliere 
is  much  that  can  be  done  in  that  direetion. 

Without  confidence  few  person.^  will  make  capita!  Investments, 
or  take  a  chance  with  their  money  in  a  venturesome  busin-ss 
enterprise.  It  is  ccnlidence  and  an  inducement  lor  legitimate 
capital  investment  in  productive  eiiterpri>e  that  w.ll  put  id.e  money 
and  unemployed  to  work.  When  we  get  our  Idle  money  to  work, 
we  will  then  get  our  idle  men  and  women  to  work.  I  have  yet  to 
nteet  a  m^an  or  woman  capable  of  woikmg  wlio  does  iku  prefer 
work  to  relief. 

One  of  the  di  terren's.  probably  the  greatest,  to  busmess  expan- 
sion, is  the  high  surtax  brackets  of  ih.e  Federal  Government.  At 
present,  our  normal  rate  is  4  pereent,  but  our  surtax  rates  run  up 
as  high  as  75  percent,  making  70  percent  in  all,  in  some  casts,  and 
this  dees,  not  include  the  State  income  taxes  a.ipo.sed  by  a  State, 
You  can  see  from  this  statement  that  a  deterrent  exists  to  busi- 
ness expan.sion  by  new  or  VL-nturesome  capital.  Taxc-  should  "oe 
Imposed  upon  the  theory  of  capatity  to  pay,  not  upon  the  tlieory 
of  deterring  leHUiniate  busini>sb  »  xpansion  I  mii'ht  ^ay  that  ihis 
Is  not  a  cond.ticn  alone  of  recent  ytais  Both  political  parties  are 
to  blame  for  surtaxes  ihat  deier,  both  purti.-s  should  join  together 
in  their  reduction  to  a  proper  level.  In  normal  times  their  eflcct 
upon  busines.-  and  employment  is  not  so  harniiul  as  it  is  in  day.i 
of  business  adversity,  wh.en  we  are  slowly  and  painfully  trying  to 
return   to  business   normalcy   a:Kl  recovery 

The  best  interests  of  the  man  and  woman  who  is  locking  for  a  Job 
calls  for  a  sh  irp  reduction  cf  the  present  surtax  rates.  This  and 
any  other  deterrentis  to  bu.slne.'.s  activity  should  be  remedied  as 
soon  as  p.;sslble.  These  rate:  should  be  reduced  in  the  next  Con- 
grca.  to  a  level  that  will  induce  idle  cnt;;  ;  t  i  wor'rc  m  produ.^tlve 
enierprise,  and  not  In  tax-exempt  securities,  where  They  are  doing 
no  good  toward  meeting  our  problem  of  unemployment 

Such  action  will  not  only  help  meet  our  uiKMnplovment  problem 
but  as  business  expand  ,  relief  cos^s  will  be  reduced,  and  at  the 
sam."  time,  as  cxperifnce  of  the  past  has  shown,  governmental 
revenues  will  be  mcrco'cd.  Idle  motiey  is  now  invested  in  large 
amounts  of  tax-exempt  securities.  The  hii,h.  an.l  In  ..omc  ca  cs 
conhsea'crv  surtax  n^'es  are  a  cintrihutm;;  fac'or  to  this  condition. 
Why  not  view  the  situation  from  a  practical  and  realistic  angle  one 
that  is  decidedly  for  our  best  interests"' 

I  favor  a  sharp  reduction  of  the  unreasonably  high  surtax  n  ten: 

(1)  Such  action  will  help  the  unemployed,  through 

(2)  rXn  iher  lestoring  confidence  in  bv.aiues.i  and  inducing  the 
Inve-tment  of  new  and  venturesome  capital,  so  necessary  to  bu.'.ness 
expansion, 

(3)  Such  action  will  Increase  revenue  for  Government-- Fedeial, 
State,  and  local — and  at  the  same  time  reduce  relief  expenditures. 
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In  1913.  when  the  Federal  Income-tax  law  was  passed,  the  highest 
Btirtax  rate  was  6  percent.  In  1916  it  was  Increased  to  13  percent; 
In  1917.  during  the  World  War,  it  was  Increased  at  its  highest  point 
to  63  percent,  wartime  taxes,  which  are  different  than  peacetime 
taxes:  In  1918  It  was  Increased  to  65  percent:  in  1921  reduced  to  50 
percent;  in  1924  reduced  to  40  percent;  In  1926  reduced  to  20  per- 
cent; In  1932  increased  to  55  percent;  in  1934  increased  to  59  per- 
cent; and  in  1935  increased  to  75  percent,  which,  with  the  normal 
rate  of  4  percent,  made  79  percent. 

The  average  businessman  wants,  like  you  and  I,  to  do  what  Is 
right.  Unscrupulous  businessmen  exist,  but  we  must  not  Judge  all 
by  the  actions  of  a  few.  It  is  to  our  interests  to  see  busine.ss  expand. 
It  is  to  our  best  Interests  to  assist  such  expansion.  Business  means 
employment;  expansion  means  new  opportunities  of  employment. 
The  last  Congress  passed  legislation  that  will  go  a  long  way  toward- 
buslness  confidence  and  business  expansion.  The  next  Congress 
should  continue  this  constructive  work  of  the  last  session. 


While  England  Slept— Winston  Churchill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5.  1939 


A  REVIEW  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F,   SMITH.   OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  unani- 
mous consent  granted  by  my  colleagues,  I  desire  to  review  as 
fully  as  circumstances  will  permit  one  of  the  most  startling 
and  enlightening  books  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to 
read  in  many  years.  I  refer  to  the  book  entitled,  "While 
England  Slept,"  by  the  Right  Honorable  Winston  S,  Churchill, 
who  is  again  serving  his  country  as  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, the  same  post  which  he  filled  with  such  distinction 
and  success  during  the  last  World  War.  After  having  read 
and  reread  this  remarkable  book,  and  pondered  over  its  con- 
tents, I  have  become  convinced  that  it  sets  forth  experiences 
of  England  and  lessons  to  be  derived  therefrom  which  we  in 
the  United  States  would  do  well  to  heed  and  consider  in  due 
season.  We  are  told  by  philosophers  and  sages  that  "Ex- 
perience is  a  dear  teacher."  This  is  a  truism  which  England 
is  learning  today  and  which  may  continue  to  be  brought  home 
to  her  with  increasing  force  with  the  passing  of  the  coming 
months  and  years.  Wise  thinkers  have  also  pointed  out  how 
desirable  and  less  costly  it  is  to  profit  from  the  experiences  of 
other.s,  when  we  are  in  a  position  to  do  so.  Therefore,  I  make 
bold  to  declare,  in  view  of  the  tremendous  and  swiftly  moving 
events  which  are  transpiring  in  Europe  today  and  the  amazing 
realinement  of  world  powers  which  is  taking  place,  and  the 
pc.s.sible  future  threat  and  menace  to  the  safety  and  security 
cf  our  own  country,  that  every  Member  of  this  House  and  the 
Senate,  and  every  official  of  our  Government,  and  as  many  of 
our  citizens  as  can  do  so,  obtain  copies  of  this  work  and  give 
it  their  serious  study  and  consideration.  We  should  immedi- 
ately increase  and  strengthen  our  national  defenses. 

Winston  Churchill  has  been  properly  called  the  Cato  of 
England.  Cato,  as  we  recall,  was  the  Roman  whose  oft-re- 
peated phrase  "Delanda  Est  Carthago"  still  lives  in  history. 
These  burning  words  "Carthage  must  be  destroyed,"  he  kept 
shouting  into  the  ears  of  his  coimtrymen,  but  they  gave  no 
heed,  and  later  learned  how  strong  and  formidable  Carthage 
had  become.  Churchill's  book  consists  principally  of  speeches 
which  he  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons  during  the  period 
from  1933  to  1938. 

Commencing  in  1933,  when  Hitler  became  Chancellor,  he 
calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  Germany  is  rearming,  and 
down  through  the  following  years,  in  each  year,  time  after 
time,  he  reiterates  that  Germany  is  growing  stronger,  stronger 
than  England,  and  gradually  gaining  supremacy  in  the  air, 
and  that  his  beloved  England  is  sleeping.  In  speech  after 
speech  he  urges  England  to  also  prepare  and  strengthen  her 
national  defenses,  especially  her  air  defenses.  But  scant  heed 
is  paid  to  his  warnings  until  the  dark  day  arrives  when  Eng- 


land discovers  to  her  consternation,  upon  finally  becoming 
aroused  from  her  long  slumber,  that  Germany  has  built  the 
most  powerful  war  machine  in  the  history  of  mankind  and 
intends  to  use  it  to  enforce  her  will  upon  England  and  France 
and  the  rest  of  the  world. 
In  1933  he  said: 

We  may  within  a  measurable  period  of  time,  in  the  lifetime  of 
those  who  are  here,  If  we  are  not  in  a  proper  state  of  security,  be 
confronted  on  some  occasion  with  a  visit  from  an  ambassador  and 
may  have  to  give  an  answer  in  a  very  few  hours;  and  If  that  answer 
Is  not  satisfactory,  within  the  next  few  hours  the  crash  of  bombs 
exploding  In  London  and  cataracts  of  masonry  and  fire  and  smoke 
will  apprise  us  of  any  Inadequacy  which  has  been  permitted  In  our 
aerial  defenses.  We  are  vulnerable  as  we  have  never  been  before, 
I  have  often  heard  criticisms  of  the  liberal  government  before  the 
war.  All  I  can  say  Is  that  a  far  graver  complaint  rests  upon  those 
who  now  hold  power  If  by  any  chance,  against  our  wishes  and 
against  our  hopes,  trouble  should  come. 

Not  one  of  the  lessons  of  the  past  has  been  learned,  not  one  of 
them  has  been  applied,  and  the  situation  is  Incomparably  more 
dangerous.  Then  we  had  the  navy  and  no  air  menace  worth  con- 
sidering. Then  the  navy  was  the  "sure  shield"  of  Britain.  As  long 
as  it  was  ready  In  time  and  at  Its  stations  we  could  say  to  any 
foreign  government,  "Well,  what  are  you  going  to  do  about  It?  We 
will  not  declar<;  ourselves.  We  will  take  our  own  time,  we  will  work 
out  our  own  course.  We  have  no  desire  to  hurt  anyone,  but  we 
shall  not  be  pressed  or  forced  into  any  hasty  action  unless  we  think 
fit  and  well  '  We  cannot  say  that  now.  This  cursed,  hellish  Inven- 
tion and  development  of  war  from  the  air  has  revolutionized  our 
position.  We  are  not  the  same  kind  of  country  we  used  to  be  when 
we  were  an  island,  only  25  years  ago.  That  is  borne  In  upon  me 
more  than  anything  else.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  what  we 
like  and  what  wc  do  not  like,  of  ambitions  and  desires  or  rights 
and  Interests,  but  It  is  a  question  of  safety  and  independence. 
That  is  Involved  now  as  never  before. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  three  definite  decisions  which  we 
should  now  take  at  once,  and  without  any  delay.  The  first  affects 
the  Army,  We  ought  to  begin  the  reorganization  of  our  civil  fac- 
tories so  that  they  can  be  turned  over  rapidly  to  war  purposes.  All 
over  Europe  that  Is  being  done,  and  to  an  "amazing  extent.  This 
process  is  Incomparably  more  efficient  than  anything  which  existed 
in  the  days  of  Prussian  imperialism  before  the  war.  Every  factory 
in  those  countries  Is  prepared  to  turn  over  to  the  production  of 
some  material  for  the  deplorable  and  melancholy  business  of 
slaughter.  What  have  we  done?  There  Is  not  an  hour  to  lose. 
Those  things  cannot  be  done  In  a  moment.  The  process  should  be 
started  and  the  very  maximum  of  money  that  can  be  usefully  spent 
will  be  spent  from  today  on  if  we  act  with  wisdom. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  the  Navy.  For  the  Navy,  at  any 
rate,  we  should  regain  freedom  of  design.  We  should  get  rid  of  this 
London  Treaty  which  has  crippled  us  In  building  the  kind  of 
ships  we  want,  and  has  stopped  the  United  States  from  building  - 
a  great  battleship  which  she  probably  needed  and  to  which  we 
should  have  not  had  the  slightest  reason  to  object.  It  has  forced 
us  to  spend  some  of  our  hard-earned  money — the  little  there  is 
for  these  purposes — unwisely.  It  has  forced  us  to  take  great 
ships  which  would  have  been  of  enormous  utility  In  convoying 
vessels  bearing  food  to  these  islands  and  to  sink  them  in  the  ocean, 
when  they  had  10  to  15  years  of  useful  life  In  them.  We  must 
regain  our  freedom  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  and  we  shall 
be  helped  In  doing  so  by  the  fact  that  another  of  the  parties  to 
that   treaty    (Japan)    is  resolved   to   regain   her  freedom,   too. 

Then  there  Is  the  air.  I  cannot  conceive  how,  in  the  present 
state  of  Europe  we  can  delay  in  establishing  the  principle  of  having 
an  air  force  at  least  as  strong  as  that  of  any  power  that  can  get 
at  us.  I  think  that  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  thing  to  do.  It  would 
only  begin  to  put  us  back  to  the  position  in  which  we  were 
brought  up.  We  have  lived  under  the  shield  cf  the  Navy,  To 
have  an  air  force  as  strong  as  the  air  force  of  France  or  Germany, 
whichever  Is  the  stronger,  ought  to  be  the  decision  which  Parlia- 
ment should  take,  and  which  the  national  government  should 
proclaim. 

The  responsibility  of  His  Majesty's  Government  Is  grave  indeed, 
and  there  Is  this  which  makes  it  all  the  graver:  It  Is  a  responsi- 
bility which  they  have  no  difficulty  in  discharging  if  they  choose. 
We  are  told  they  have  to  wait  for  public  opinion,  that  they  must 
bring  that  along  and  must  be  able  to  assure  the  good  people  here 
that  everything  Is  being  done  with  the  most  pacific  Intentions — 
they  must  make  a  case.  But  nothing  like  that  can  stand  between 
them  and  their  responsibility  to  the  Crown  and  Parliament  for 
the  safety  and  security  of  the  country.  The  Government  com- 
mands overwhelming  majorities  in  both  branches  of  the  legisla- 
ture. Nothing  that  they  ask  will  be  denied  to  them.  They  have 
only  to  make  their  proposals,  and  they  will  be  supported  in  them. 
Let  them  not  suppose  that  if  they  make  prop>osals,  with  confidence 
and  conviction,  for  the  safety  of  the  country,  their  countrymen 
will  not  support  them.  Why  take  so  poor  a  view  of  the  patriotic 
support  which  this  Nation  gives  to  those  who  it  feels  are  doing 
their  duty  by  it?  I  cannot  feel  that  at  the  present  time  the 
Government  Is  doing  its  duty  in  these  matters  of  defense,  and/ 
particularly  in  respect  of  the  air.  It  seems  to  me  that  while  we 
are  becoming  ever  more  entangled  in  the  Europ>ean  situation,  and 
while  we  are  constantly  endeavoring  to  weaken,  relatively,  our 
friends  upon  the  continent  of  Europe,  we  nevertheless  are  left 
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exposed  to  a  mcrtal  thrust,  and  are  deprived  of  that  old  sense 
ct  security  and  independence  upon  which  the  civilization  of  our 
Inland  has  been  built 

In  the  spring  cf  1934  Mr.  Churchill  warned  his  countrymen 
of  the  growing  German  air  menace.    He  said: 

To  ur5e  the  pre:  aration  of  defease  is  not  to  assert  the  imminence 
of  wur  On  the  conirary.  if  war  were  immu.ent,  preparations  icr 
defense  would  be  too  late.  I  do  not  believe  that  war  is  imminent 
cr  that  war  is  meviiable,  but  it  seems  very  difficult  to  re.-.ist  the 
ccnclu>ion  that,  if  we  do  not  begin  forthwith  to  put  our.selves  in 
a  pn.-sincn  of  stcuri'v.  it  will  roon  be  beyond  cur  power  to  do  sj. 
What  IS  the  great  new  fact  which  has  broken  In  upon  us  during 
the  las-  18  moi.ths':'  Germany  is  rearming.  That  L--  the  great  new- 
face  which  rivets  the  atrention  of  every  country  In  Europe — indeed, 
in  the  world — and  which  throws  almost  all  other  issues  into  the 
backt'.c.und.  Germany  is  rearming — that  mighty  power  which  only 
a  few  veai.s  ago  within  our  own  experience,  foueht  almost  the  whole 
wrrld  and  almrst  ccnquered.  That  mighty  power  is  now  equipping 
it.-elf  (  nee  aijain.  70  000.000  people,  with  the  technical  apparatus 
of  mxiern  war.  and  at  the  same  time  is  instilling  into  the  hearts 
cf  Its  youth  and  nianhcod  the  most  extreme  patriotic,  nationalistic, 
and  militariitu  conceptions.  According  to  what  we  hear,  according 
to  vhat  we  are  told  and  what  comes  in  from  every  quarter,  though 
little  is  Faid  about  it  in  public.  Germany  has  already  a  powerful. 
well-equ.u;;ed  army,  with  an  excellent  artillery,  and  an  Immense 
re-trve  ci  armed,  "trained  men.  The  German  munition  factories 
are  working  practically  under  war  conditions,  and  war  material  is 
fii-wing  cut  from  thtm  and  has  been  for  the  laft  12  months  in  an 
eve.--bioadening  flew  Much  of  this  is  undoubtedly  in  violation 
of  the  treaties  which  were  signed.  Germany  is  rearming  on  land; 
ehe  Is  rearming  als j  to  some  extent  at  sea;  but  what  concerns  tis 
mc^t  cf  all  1.S  the  rearmament  of  Germany  in  the  air. 

Let  u-  first  of  all.  look  at  the  dimensions  of  the  danger  as  it 
affects  this  country  at  the  present  time  However  calmly  surveyed, 
the  da:  ger  cf  an  att.tck  frcm  the  ahr  must  appear  most  formidable. 
1  do  not  accept  the  sweeping  claim  of  the  extreme  votaries  of  the 
a;r.  I  think  that  a  great  many  statements  which  are  made  are  cal- 
culated to  frustrate  the  puipcsc  of  reasonable  precautions  by 
pre'-entii.g  the  problem  as  If  it  were  one  which  was  insoluble.  But, 
without  accepting  thc^se  claims,  no  one  can  doubt  that  a  week  or 
10  day;'  inter.Eive  bombing  attack  upon  London  would  be  a  very 
serious  matter  indeed. 

The  most  dangerous  form  cf  air  attack  is  the  attack  by  incendi- 
arv  borrihs.  Such  an  attack  was  planned  by  the  Germans  for  the 
summer  of  1918.  I  think  for  the  time  of  the  harvest  moon.  The 
argument  In  favor  of  such  an  attack  was  that  if  in  any  great  city 
there  are.  we  will  say  50  fire  brigades,  and  you  start  simultaneou.sly 
100  firts  and  the  wind  is  high,  an  almost  incalculable  conflagration 
may  result.  Tlie  reason  why  the  Germans  did  not  carry  rut  that 
attack  m  1918  must  be  stated.  It  was  not  at  all  that  our  air  defense 
had  become  so  excellent  that  we  were  protected  against  it.  It  was 
because  the  advance  of  the  Allied  armies,  with  the  British  Army 
In  the  van.  already  confronted  the  Imperial  Government  of  Ger- 
many with  the  prospect  of  impending  defeat,  and  they  did  not 
wi  h'  to  Incur  the  Jury  of  retribution  which  would  follow  frcm 
Furh  a  dreadful  act  of  power  and  terror  as  would  have  been  In- 
volved In  -uch  a  raid.  Since  those  days  the  incendiary  thermite 
bomb  has  become  far  more  powerful  than  any  that  was  vised  in  the 
Into  war.  It  will,  in  fact,  I  am  assured  by  persons  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  th°  i^cience.  go  throtigh  a  series  of  floors  in  any 
buikimg.  Igniting  each  one  practically  simultaneously. 

Not  less  formidable  than  these  material  eflfects  are  the  re- 
actions which  will  be  produced  upon  the  mind  of  the  civil  popula- 
tion We  must  expect  that  under  the  pressure  of  continuous  air 
attack  upon  London  at  least  3  000.000  or  4,000,000  people  would  be 
driven  c\it  into  the  npen  country'  aro\ind  the  metropolis  This 
va=t  mass  of  human  beings,  numerically  far  larger  than  any 
armies  which  have  lx?en  fed  and  moved  in  war,  wlthotit  shelter  and 
without  food  withou':  sanitation,  and  without  special  provision  for 
the  maintenance  of  orc'er.  would  confront  the  government  of  the 
dnv  with  an  admin'strative  problem  of  the  first  magnitude,  and 
wiuld  certalnlv  absorb  the  eneig'.es  of  our  small  army  and  of  our 
territorial  foicv-  Problems  of  this  kir.d  have  never  been  faced 
before. 

Then  there  are  the  docks  of  London  and  the  estuary  of  the 
Thame-=.  Everyone  knows  the  dep>endence  of  this  immense  com- 
munity, the  most  pros-perous  !n  the  whole  world,  upon  the  eastern 
approaches  by  w.iter  We  studied  It  very  carefully  in  the  war,  and 
I  have  not  thf  slightest  doubt  that  It  has  weighed  very  much  on 
the  minds  of  His  Majesty's  Government.  It  ought  not  to  be  Fup- 
posed  that  the  danger  of  an  air  attack,  assuming  that  such  a 
thing  occurred,  would  necessarily  be  confined  to  London  or  the 
area  around  It  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  and  the  great  manu- 
facturing towns  mieht  all  tje  made  the  subject  of  special  study, 
and  every  part  cf  the  country  is  equally  Interested  In  whatever 
measures  of  securitv  can  be  taken  to  provide  agair^st  such  a  peril. 
Not  less  dangerous  than  the  attack  upon  the  cities  and  the  great 
working-class  areas  and  upon  the  manufacturing  centers  would  be 
that  directed  upon  the  dock-yards  and  the  oil-fuel  storage,  which 
unless  proper  precautions  are  taken,  as  I  trust  they  have  been  or 
are  being  taken,  might  actually  paralyze  the  fleet,  with  conse- 
quences which  no  one  can  fail  to  perceive. 

Tlie  danger  which  might  confront  us  would  expose  us  not  only 
to  hideous  suffering,  but  even  to  mortal  peril,  by  which  I  mean 
peril   of   actual   couquebt   and   subjugation.     It   is   Jtist   as   well 


to  confront  those  facts  while  time  remains  to  take  proper  measures 
to  cope  with  them.  I  may  say  that  all  the^e  pos.sibllltles  are 
perfectly  well  known  abroad,  and  no  doubt  every  one  of  thtm  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  technical  study. 

I  come  to  the  more  difficult  and  much  more  debatable  question 
of  what  rrmedy  can  be  applied  What  measures  can  we  take  to 
provide  against  the.'=e  very  great  perils,  or  at  any  rate  to  mi' irate 
and  minimize  their  effects?  I  do  not  think,  to  give  a  pergonal 
opinion,  tlrit  it  is  much  use  planning  to  move  our  arsenals  and 
factories  over  to  the  west  Fide  of  the  Island.  When  one  con- 
siders the  enoi-mous  range  of  modern  aeroplanes  and  the  speeds 
at  which  they  travel.  230  and  240  miles  an  hour,  it  is  evider.t  that 
every  part  of  this  small  island  is  almost  equally  within  riinge 
of  attack.  If  vast  sums  of  monev  were  spent  in  displacing  cur 
arrenals  from  their  preserit  position.  It  might  well  be  found  that 
before  this  cumbrous  process  was  completed  improvements  in  air- 
planes would  have  more  than  discounted  any  advantage  which 
mig'nt  have  been  gained  Thf>  flyin;:  peril  is  not  a  peril  from  w'nch 
one  can  fty.  It  is  necestary  to  face  It  where  we  stiind  We  cannot 
possibly  retreat.  We  cannot  move  Ixjiidou.  We  cannot  move  the 
vast  popu'.-Atlon  which  is  dependent  on  the  estuary  of  the  Tliumes. 
We  cannot  move  tiie  naval  bases  which  arc  e^tabli-hed  aloi  g  our 
southern  roasts  with  the  great  hereditary  naval  populations  living 
around  them.  No  doubt  where  new  factories  were  being  crc.ited 
the  factor  of  distance  w'uld  be  an  important  consderatlcn.  bi.t  in 
the  main  I  am  afraid  we  shall  have  to  face  this  peril,  whatever  it 
may  be.  where  we  stand. 

It  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  neglect  the  scientific  side  of 
deftnse  against  aircraft  Bttack--of  purely  defensive  action  atTn'.n.«t 
aircraft  attack.  Certainly  nothing  Is  more  necessary,  not  only  to 
this  country  but  to  all  peacc-lovint;  and  peace-interested  p<-v.er3 
in  the  world  and  to  world  civilization  than  that  th.^  good  old 
earth  should  acquire  some  means  or  methoils  of  de.stroyirg  sky 
marauders.  It  is  a  matter  which  Is  of  interest  to  us  all  th^it  we 
sh.ould  be  able  to  meet  this  present  menace  which  no  eeneratlcn 
before  our  own  has  faced  which  shakes  the  very  fabric  and  struc- 
ture of  ail  our  civili7.ed  arrangements,  and  by  spreading  fear  and 
danger  far  and  wide  makes  it  more  and  more  difficult  to  preser\e 
security  and  tranquillity  in  the  minds  of  the  different  great  states. 
If  anything  can  be  discovered  that  will  put  the  earth  on  better 
terms  against  this  novel  form  of  attack — attack  by  spreading 
terror  throughout  civil  poptilatlons — anything  that  can  give  vis 
relief  or  aid  In  this  matter  will  be  a  blessing  to  all. 

The  fact  remains  that  when  all  is  said  and  done  as  regartls 
defensive  methods,  pending  some  new  discovery,  the  only  direct 
measure  of  defense  upon  a  great  scale  Is  the  certainty  of  being 
able  to  Inflict  slmultaneovisly  upon  the  enem.y  as  great  damage 
as  he  can  lnfl.ict  upcm  ourselves.  Do  not  let  us  undervalue  the 
efficacy  of  this  procedure.  It  may  well  prove  in  practice — I  admit 
you  cannot  prove  it  in  thccjry — capable  (if  giving  complete  im- 
munity If  two  powers  show  themse)v«i  equally  capable  of  inflict- 
ing damage  upon  each  other  by  some  particular  process  of  war. 
so  that  neither  gains  an  advantage  from  Its  adoption  and  both 
suffer  the  most  hideous  reciprocal  injuries.  It  Is  not  only  possible 
but  It  seems  probable  that  neither  will  employ  that  means.  What 
would  thev  gain  by  it?  Certainly  a  continental  covintry  like 
Germany,  with  large  foreign  armies  on  Its  frontiers,  would  t>e  most 
unwise  to  rvm  the  risk  of  exposing  Itself  to  intensive  bombing  at- 
tacks from  this  island  upon  Its  military  centers,  its  munition 
establishments,  and  Its  lines  of  communication,  at  a  time  when 
It  was  engaged  or  liable  to  be  engaged  by  the  armies  of  another 
first-class  power. 

We  ail  speak  under  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  which  has  so 
often  baffled  human  foresight ,  but  I  believe  that  if  we  maintain 
at  all  times  in  the  futvire  an  air  power  sufficient  to  enable  vis  to 
inflict  as  much  damage  upon  the  most  likely  potential  agcresjor  as 
he  can  inflict  upon  us.  we  may  shield  our  people  effectually  In  ovir 
own  time  from  all  these  horrors  which  I  have  ventured  to  describe. 
If  that  be  so,  what  are  50  000  000  pounds  or  100  000  000  pounds 
raised  by  tax  or  by  loan,  compared  with  an  immunity  like  that? 
Never  has  so  fertile  and  so  blessed  an  insurance  been  procvirable 
£o  cheaply. 

Ob.serve  the  reverse  cf  the  plctvire.  Assume  that  one  country 
has  a  powerful  air  force  and  that  the  other  has  none,  or  that  the 
other  country  has  been  so  decisively  beaten  In  the  air  that  it 
has  hardly  any  air  force  left.  Then  not  only  war  machines  but 
almost  any  flying  machine  that  can  be  fitted  to  carry  bombs  will 
be  employed  to  go  over  and  to  torture  every  part  of  the  state 
and  the  community  in  that  other  country  until  it  surrenders  all 
that  is  asked  from  it.  Absolute  subjugation  could  in  the  end  be 
enforced  by  such  air  attack,  once  a  country  had  lost  all  power  to 
fight  in  the  air.  Once  complete  ascendancy  in  the  air  had  been 
secured,  the  victor  power  might  almost  at  leisure  pick  out  any 
aircraft  factory  and  make  an  intensive  attack  upon  it.  and  thus 
there  could  be  no  recovery.  It  is  almost  the  only  form  of  war 
that  we  have  seen  in  the  world  In  which  complete  predominance 
gives  no  op7>ortuntty  of  recoverv-.  That  Is  the  odious  new  factor 
which  has  been  forced  upon  our  life  in  this  twentieth  century  of 
Christian  civilization. 

For  alj  these  reasons  we  ought  to  decide  now  to  malntfiin,  at  all 
costs.  In  the  next  10  years,  an  air  force  substantially  stronger  than 
that  of  Germany,  and  that  it  should  be  considered  «  high  crime 
against  the  State,  whatever  government  is  in  power,  II  that  force  Is 
allowed  even  for  a  month  to  fall  substantially  below  the  potential 
force  which  m.ay  be  pcssessrd  by  that  country  abroad, 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  may  have  It  In  our  power  to  avert  from 
this  generation  the  supreme  catastrophe  of  another  war.    The  Idea 
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that  we  can  Intervene  usefully  in  sustaining  the  peace  of  Europe 
while  we  ovirs  'Ives  are  the  most  vulnerable  of  all — are  the  beggars. 
In  fact — is  one  which  car, not  be  held  firmly  by  any  man  who  looks 
at  this  In  the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty" 

I  therefore  assert,  first,  that  Germany  already,  at  this  moment, 
has  a  military  air  force — that  Is  to  say,  military  squadrons  with  the 
neecs.sary  ground  .services,  with  the  necessary  reserves  of  trained 
personnel  and  material — which  only  await  an  order  to  assemble  in 
full  open  combination,  and  that  this  illegal  air  force  is  rapidly 
approaching  equall-y  with  our  own.  Secondly,  by  this  time  next 
year.  If  Germany  executes  her  existing  program  without  acceleration, 
and  It  we  execute  ovir  existing  program  on  the  same  basis  which 
now  lies  before  us  without  slowing  down,  and  carry  out  the  lncreas?8 
announced  to  Parliament  In  August  last,  the  German  military  air 
force  will  this  time  next  year  be  in  fact  at  least  as  strong  as  our 
own  and  it  may  be  even  stronger.  Tnlrdly,  on  the  same  basis — that 
Is  to  say,  both  sides  continuing  with  their  existing  programs  as  at 
pnsent  arranged— hy  the  end  cf  1936— that  is.  1  year  further  on 
and  2  years  from  now — the  German  military  air  force  will  be  nearly 
60  percent  stronger,  and  in  1917  nearly  double.  All  this  is  on  the 
assumption,  as  I  say.  that  there  is  no  acceleration  on  the  part  of 
Germany  and  no  slowing  down  on  our  part. 

I  come  to  civil  aircraft  which  are  capable  of  being  used  for  military 
cperaiions,  the  dual-purpose  machines,  as  they  are  called  in  Ger- 
many. Here  the  story  is  very  much  worse  for  us.  Germany  has 
already  between  200  and  300  machines  cf  long  ranee  with  great 
speed.  220  to  230  miles  an  hour,  which  are  now  astensibly  or  actually 
employed  in  carrj-ing  mail  bags  and  to  some  extent  in  carrying 
pa.ssengers;  these  machines  can  be  converted  into  long-distance 
b<  mbers  of  the  highest  efficiency  in  a  few  hours.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  some  parts  of  the  pa.ssenger  accommodation  and 
fit  bomb  racks  in  their  place.  These  bomb  racks.  I  told  the  Hous:-  5 
months  ago.  are  already  made  and  kept  in  close  proximity  to  the 
machines  That  is  the  position  at  the  present  time  Germany  has 
already  between  200  and  300  of  these  machines.  This  time  next  year 
the  number  will  have  risen  to  at  least  400  of  the.se  machines,  which 
In  the  case  of  war  will  be  a  direct  addition  to  the  German  military 
force. 

Against  that  we,  as  I  understand,  can  set  nothing  that  is  in  the 
slightest  degree  comparable  for  military  purposes.  Our  civil  avia- 
tion is  valueless  for  war  purposes.  Indeed,  it  has  been  the  custom 
of  minisK  rs  and  others  to  boast  of  this  fact  as  proof  of  our  pacific 
intention.-^  if,  indeed,  proof  were  needed.  Everyone  knows  that  we 
have  built  for  comfort  and  for  safety  and  without  the  slightest 
contemplation  of  convertibility.  Therefore.  I  as-^ert — and  I  invite 
the  Government  to  contradict  the  statement  if  they  can — that  by 
this  lime  next  year,  taking  both  the  military  and  the  convertible 
civi!  aircraft  info  consideration.  Germany  will  have  a  substantially 
streng-r  air  force  than  Great  Britain.  Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that 
the  enuntry  has  prepared  itself  to  realize  this  fact.  The  conditions 
In  19.16  and  1937.  if  the  German  convertible  machines  are  added  to 
the  miiilary  machines,  will  be  that  the  figures  of  the  German  air 
force  will  be  far  more  adverse  to  this  country  than  the  purely 
military  figures,  which  are  bad  enough,  that  I  gave  a  few  moments 
ago. 

1  come  to  ordinary  civil  aviation.  It  is  difficult  to  compute  the 
value  of  this  for  war,  but  it  represents  reserve  pilots,  mechanics, 
landing  grounds,  factories,  airdromes,  and  a  general  familiarity 
with  the  flying  art.  which  is.  indirectly,  of  greaf  importance.  I 
think  you  may  say  that  civil  aviation  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
fighting  force  as  the  mercantile  marine  has  for  so  many  generations 
borne  to  the  Royal  Navy.  It  is  quite  certain  that  "the  German 
p(;ol  of  civil  aviation,  from  which  a  military  air  force  can  be 
expanded  and  developed,  is  already  far  larger  and  far  more  closely 
related  to  military  purposes  than  ours.  The  principle  underlying 
German  civil  aviation  and  all  the  redulations  and  subventions 
point  to  their  commercial  machines  being  made  efficient  for  rapid 
tran.-formation  into  military  or  training  machines. 

Nor  is  Germany  neglecting  defensive  preparations.  Air-alarm 
arrangements,  gas  drills,  and  so  forth,  are  taking  place  all  over 
Germany  as  well  as  in  many  other  parts  of  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  House  must  not  miss  the  bearing  of  this  upon 
retaliation,  upon  the  protection  one  can  get  from  the  power  of 
retaliation,  because  if  of  two  populations,  both  exposed  to  attacks 
of  this  kind,  one  has  all  kinds  of  protection  which  enable  it  to 
avoid  loss  of  life,  it  is  perfectly  obvious  how  great  will  be  the 
Injury  to  the  one  unprepared  I  know  that  the  Government  has 
been  considering  this  matter,  and  I  understand  the  reason  why 
nothing  has  been  done  is  the  fear  of  frightening  the  population. 
It  is  much  better  to  be  frightened  beforehand  than  when  the 
danger  actually  comes  to  pass.  It  is  much  better  to  be  frightened 
now  than  to  be  killed  hereafter. 

I  am  assured  that  many  of  the  German  airdromes  are  proof 
against  air  attack.  They  build  concrete  embankments  around 
the  shelters  where  the  airplanes  are  stored,  so  that  the  place  Is 
quite  safe;  whereas  you  have  only  to  look  at  the  airdromes  of  ovir 
air  force  to  see  that  they  are  vulnerable  to  any  attack,  and  might 
be  put  out  of  action  altogether.  Anyone,  however  pacific  he  may 
b  v  must  surely  admit  that  there  is  no  proper  protection  of  our 
airdromes,  I  think  that  this  is  a  primary  and  urgent  duty  of  the 
government.  I  heard  the  debate  the  other  day  upon  the  devas- 
tated areas  of  ovir  country.  Many  suggestions  were  made  for 
remedying  the  situation.  Suppose  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work 
to  do  in  earthing  up  these  airdromes  which  will  have  to  be 
constructed;  why  not  give  It  to  those  unemployed  people?  Recruit 
twenty  or  thirty  thousand  men  from  those  areas  on  good  wages, 


and  let  them  go  about  the  country  and  do  this  necessary  work, 
instead  of  being  employed  on  relief  work  and  so  forth  Let  them 
act.  not  as  unemployed,  but  as  a  labor  reserve,  and  let  them  go 
forward  and  revivify  their  own  homes  by  sending  back  the  wages 
which  they  earn  by  doing  the  most  "necessary  and  urgent  of 
public  tasks. 

So  far  I  have  dealt  with  what.  I  believe,  is  the  known,  but  beyond 
the  known  there  is  also  the  unknown.  We  hear  from  all  sides  of 
an  air  development  in  Germany  far  in  excess  of  anything  which  I 
have  stated  today.  As  to  that,  all  I  would  say  Isi  Beware,  Germany 
is  a  country  fertile  in  military  enterprises.  The  great  Napoleon, 
in  the  years  after  Jena,  was  completely  taken  by  surprise  by  the 
strength  of  the  German  Army  which  fought  the  war  of  liberation. 
Although  he  had  officers  all  over  the  place,  the  German  Army  which 
fought  in  the  campaign  cf  Leipzig  was  three  or  four  times  as 
strong  as  he  expected.  Similarly,  when  the  great  war  broke  cut 
the  French  general  staff  had  no  idea  of  the  reserve  divisions  which 
would  be  brought  immediately  into  the  field.  They  expected  to  be 
confronted  by  25  army  corps;  actually  more  than  40  came  against 
them. 

It  is  never  advisable  to  underrate  the  military  qualities  of  this 
remarkable  and  gifted  people,  nor  to  underrate  the  dangers  that 
may  be  brought  against  us.  I  only  say  it  does  not  follow  that,  in 
the  figvires  I  have  given  today,  I  am  not  erring  grievously  on  the  side 
of  understatement.  It  sounds  absurd  to  talk  about  lO.OOO  air 
planes  but,  after  all,  the  resources  of  mass  production  are  very 
great,  and  I  remember  when  the  war  came  to  an  end  the  organiza- 
tion over  which  I  presided  at  the  Ministry  of  Munitions  was  actu- 
ally making  airplanes  at  the  rate  of  24.000  a  year,  and  planning  a 
very  m.uch  larger  program  for  1919.  Of  course,  such  numbers  of 
airplanes  could  never  be  placed  in  the  nlr  at  any  one  moment,  nor 
a  tenth  of  them,  but  the  figures  give  an  idea  of  the  scale  to  which 
manufacture  might  easily  rise  if  long  preparations  have  been  made 
beforehand,  and  a  great  program  of  production  is  launched. 

In  the  beginning  of  1935,  Mr.  Churchill  referred  to  the 
increasing  tension  of  the  European  situation  caused  by  the 
rearmament  of  Germany,  and  said: 

We  are  entering  a  period  of  serious  anxieties.  It  is  a  period  also 
of  increasing  tension.  I  will  give  the  hovise  two  causes  which.  It 
seems  to  me,  cannot  possibly  be  overlooked.  The  first  Is  this: 
German  unemployment  has  been  very  largely  cured  by  German 
preparations  for  war.  Several  millions  of  people,  who  when  Herr 
Hitler  was  elected  looked  to  him  to  provide  them  with  work,  have 
had  work  found  for  them,  and  that  work  has  consisted  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  armaments  or  the  construction  of  military  roads,  or  the 
removal  of  military  factories  to  remote  parts  of  Germany,  and  gen- 
erally In  all  these  proces.ses.  The  great  wheels  of  German  industry 
have  been  set  working,  and  they  are  turning  out  in  endless  succes- 
sion every  kind  of  weapon  of  war.  To  reverse  or  stop  that  would 
undoubtedly  produce  a  convvilslon  In  the  Internal  domestic  life  of 
Germany  and  one  most  likely  to  cause  embarrassment  and  reproach 
to  the  regime. 

But  there  is  another  reason,  and  this  second  reason  I  will  de- 
scribe as  the  suddenness  of  a  possibly  decisive  attack.  The  motorl- 
zr.tion  and  mechanization  of  large  armies  enable  plans  to  be  made 
by  which  hundreds,  even  thousands,  of  motor  vehicles  may  be 
started  in  the  night  from  different  parts  a  hundred  miles  behind  a 
frontier,  and  in  the  dawn  may  be  found  in  possession  of  important 
parts  of  a  defensive  line. 

Lastly,  above  all,  there  is  the  air.  which  introduces  the  most 
hideous  factor  of  all,  because  airplanes  can  be  dispatched  on  a 
mission  of  destruction  or  of  provocation  at  almost  any  moment, 
and  no  mobilization  need  be  made  beforehand  and  no  warning  need 
be  given.  Therefore  I  say  that  on  all  these  grounds  we  are  bound 
to  realize  that  we  are  entering  upon  a  dark  and  dangerous  valley 
through  which  we  have  to  march  for  quite  a  long  time  unless  some 
blessed  relief  comes  to  us  through  some  agreement — for  which  there 
is  hardly  an  exertion  that  we  should  not  make. 

We  are  entering  upon  a  period  of  danger  and  of  difficulty.  And 
how  do  we  stand  in  this  long  period  of  danger?  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  Germans  are  superior  to  us  in  the  air  at  the  present 
time,  and  it  Is  my  belief  that  by  the  end  of  this  year,  unless  their 
rate  of  construction  and  development  is  arrested  by  some  agree- 
ment, they  will  be  possibly  three,  and  even  four,  times  our 
strength.  There  is  nothing  to  prevent  such  a  result  being  reached 
if  the  Germans  simply  continue  to  maintain  this  great  machine 
which  they  have  set  in  motion  and  keep  it  revolving.  They  have 
created  whatever  it  may  be — 1,000,  1,500 — brand  new  aeroplanes 
in  a  comparatively  short  space  of  time;  and  the  plant  that  brought 
that  about  can  produce  double  and  treble  that  number  with  great 
ease  during  the  present  year.  I  can  only  hope  that  they  will  not 
think  it  necessary  to  use  it  to  that  extent. 

The  Royal  Air  Force  is  to  be  raised  to  1.500  flrst-Ilne  strength. 
By  first-line  strength  I  mean,  and  I  Imagine  the  Government 
m.eans,  aeroplanes  formed  In  squadron  with  50  percent  reserve  for 
pilots,  with  all  the  organization  and  everjrthing  that  is  necessary. 
To  produce  a  program  of  that  kind  is  the  most  formidable  ad- 
vance in  British  defense  which  has  ever  been  made,  and  the  com- 
mittee should  not  be  at  all  inclined  to  underrate  the  magnitude 
of  the  effort  which  the  Government  has  now  proposed  to  us.  But 
I  cannot  help  saying  what  a  pity  it  is  that  we  did  not  make  this 
proposal  2  years  ago,  or  even  1  year  ago,  because  then  we  should 
have  been  in  a  position  during  this  critical  period  to  make  an 
output  similar  to  that  which  is  being  made  In  other  coimtries. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


La;.r  in  the  spriner  of  1935  Mr.  Churchill  warned  aeainst 
the  sense  of  fal-e  security  and  what  he  termed  "serious  de- 
ficiencies in  all  the  defence  services." 

S'^eectics  are  mnde  in  tho  country  bv  1-  adin^^  minist-ers  saying 
tl  .it  wc  have  drcidpd  that  wo  must  have  air  er|ii:il'.ty.  That  we 
cannnt  accept  anything  less.  We  have  not  eot  it.  We  are  already 
decidedly  inferior  to  Germany,  and.  it  must  be  =a:d,  of  course  to 
Franco.  All  that  lies  before  us  for  many  mnnth^  is  that  this 
infemrity  becomes  more  and  more  pronounced.  In  the  autumn 
of  this  year  in  November,  -whon  wo  are  .supposed  to  be  50  percent 
stronger.  I  haz;:rd  the  nielancholy  prediction  that  we  shall  not 
be  a  third,  possibly  n^t  a  quarter,  of  th"  German  air  strength 

The  German  Armv.  already  dcvelopod  to  21  or  22  divi- 
sions, is  working  up  to  36  as  fast  as  It  can -a  division  a 
month  or  sownhing  like  that  coming  into  full  mobllizable  ca- 
pacity, tanks  and  the  whole  business.  There  is  the  Navy,  and 
submarines  hav-  been  made.  Some  arc  actually,  I  believe,  prac- 
ticing, train:nc;  the.r  crews  in  that  difficult  art.  Let  me  tell  the 
IIo-.-:.se  tnai  bubmaruirs  can  be  manufactured  very  quickly.  I 
r.nv  mber  in  November  1914  arranging  for  Mr.  Schwab,  of  Bethle- 
hem to  make  2U  submarine.'^  in  what  was  then  con<^ider-d  the 
Incredibly  siioit  pcnr  d  of  6  m')nt.h.s.  Although  these  vessels  haa 
to  be  shifted  from  the  United  S'.itcs  to  a  Canadian  dockyard  for 
reasons  of  neutrality,  it  was  possible  to  put  .-  ctions  or.  tlie  rail- 
way trucks  and  to  deliver  them  in  time  How  do  you  know  what 
pr.jcrcs,s  has  betn  made  in  con^tructm-  such  ?oct:ons?  The  arms 
p.'.ductK  n  hiis  tlie  first  claim  on  the  entire  industry  of  Germany. 
The  matt-r;ais  rtciuired  for  the  prcducthjn  of  armaments  are  the 
firsf  charge  en  tiif  German  excliance  The  whole  of  their  indus- 
try IS  woven  into  an  imni.'d.ate  readiness  foi  war  You  h..vc  a 
^tare  of  preparedness  ui  CJerman  industry  wlach  wa-  not  attained 
b'y  our  industry  until  after  the  late  war  had  gone  on  probably 
for  2  years 

Bcsidss  this,  there  Is  tremendous  propai:;anda.  be^.:lnning  with 
the  schools  and  going  right  through  every  grade  of  youth  to  man- 
hood, erforced  bv  the  most  vigorous  and  har;  h  sanctions  at  evt-ry 
staje  All  this  "is  taking  place.  It  is  a  very  nir-e.  comfortable 
world  that  we  look  out  on  here  in  this  country.  It  ha^  found  an 
apt  reflertion  in  th:^,  debate  today,  but  it  has  iv>  relat.t.n  what- 
ever to  what  is  acing  forward,  and  going  forward  steadily  \Lirk 
ycu.  in  time  of  pe..ce.  in  peace  politics,  in  ordinary  matters  of 
domestic  arfalrs  and  class  struggles  things  blow  over:  but  m  these 
great  matters  of  defense,  and  still  more  in  the  field  of  actual  hos- 
tilities, the  clouds  do  not  roll  by  If  the  necessary  measures  are 
not  taken,  they  turn  into  thunderbolts  and  fall  on  y>.'ur  heads 
The  whole  of  this  great  process  of  psychological,  moral,  material, 
and  technical  molnlizaticn  of  German  war  power  is  proceeding 
ceaselt  ssly  ana  with  ever-inr-'easKig  momentum 

It  1^  ea^v,  then,  for  Herr  Hitler  and  the  German  Government  to 
pursue  a  policy  which  I  have  heard  described  as  'power  diplomacy." 
What  a  trans. ormation  has  taken  place  in  the  last  2  or  3  years 
Two  or  thrte  v.-ars  a^'^  it  wa.-  considered  sentimental,  intellectual, 
liberally  minded,  to  speak  words  of  encouragement  and  compas- 
sion and  even  to  speak  patronizingly  of  the  Garman  people,  and  to 
seek  opportunities  of  making  gestures  to  raise  them  up  to  more 
ai.d  Krt  ater  equ.'.lity  with  other  countries.  Now  we  see  them  with 
their  grievances  unredressed,  with  all  their  ambitions  unsatisfied 
continuing  from  stren!::th  to  strength,  and  tlie  whole  world  waits 
from  W' ek  to  week  ti  he- r  what  are  the  words  which  will  fall 
from  the  heads  of  tb.c  German  Nation.  It  is  a  woeful  transforma- 
tion which  hi  s  taken  place. 

It  W(juld  be  folly  for  us  to  act  as  if  we  were  swimming  in  a 
halcyon  sea.  as  if  nothing  but  balmy  breezes  and  calm  weather 
were  to  be  expected  and  everything  were  working  in  the  most 
agreeable  fashion.  By  all  means,  follow  your  lines  of  hope  and 
your  path.-  of  peace;  but  do  not  close  your  eyes  to  the  fact  that 
we  are  enterint;  a  corridor  of  deepening  and  darkening  danger,  and 
that  we  sli.ill  Ivive  to  move  along  it  for  many  months  and  possibly 
fur  >ears  to  come.  While  we  are  in  this  position,  not  only  have 
we  our  own  safety  to  consider  but  we  have  to  con.-ider  also  whether 
the  parliamentary  govc^rnments  of  western  Europe,  of  which  there 
are  not  many  that  function  in  the  real  sense  of  the  word,  are  eoin'.i 
to  be  able  to  alford  to  their  subjects  the  same  measure  of  physical 
security  tn  say  nothine  of  national  sjitisfaction.  as  is  being  atTorded 
to  the  people  of  Germ.iny  by  the  dictatorship  which  has  been  estab- 
lished there  It  is  not  only  the  supreme  question  of  self -pit  s?rva- 
ticn  that  1=  involved  in  the  realization  of  these  dangers  but  als*)  the 
human  and  the  world  cause  of  the  preservation  of  free  govern- 
ments and  of  Western  civilisation  against  the  ever-advancing  forces 
of  authority  and  despotism. 

In  midmmmer  cf  1935  Mr.  Churchill  is.=ued  the  following 
solemn  warning  and  prophecy,  which  has  since  been  fulfilled: 

It  ha^  for  some  time  been  evident  that  Germany  intends  to 
embark  upon  a  gigantic  process  of  rearming  by  land,  sea,  and  air, 
which  will  make  her  the  most  formidable  military  power  in  the 
who'e  world 

In  December  1935.  Mr.  Churchill  called  attention  to  Ger- 
many's huge  and  enormous  expenditures  for  preparation  for 
war: 

The  scale  on  which  tort^.s^  rearmament  Is  proceeding  is  prodi- 
glovi?  Sometime  ago  I  made  a  statement  that  Germany  had  spent, 
directly  or  indirectly,  on  armaments  in  the  year   1935  upward  of 


HOC  000  00.)  pounds  sterling.  Tliese  figures  startled  people- -at  least 
they  s'artled  those  people  who  v.rv  cai^uble  cf  taking  in  an\  thing. 
I  made  that  statement  on  good  authority,  and  I  have  had  the 
assistaiice  uf  a  financial  authority  who  has  work.d  out  for  me  a 
long  ar'jumerit.  much  too  long  to  quote  m  debate,  .showing  how 
money  ha.-  been  secretly  found  for  these  purposes  in  the  German 
finances.  Broadly  .speaking,  sinae  the  arrival  of  Herr  Hitler  m 
power  3  years  aeo  the  Germans  have  spent  about  1.500  COO.OOO 
pounds  sterling  upon  warlike  prcpav.itions,  directly  or  ir.d'rectly. 
The  money  has  bet  n  ral^ed  by  internal  borro'ui.g.  and  th"  rtve::u?s 
of  Germany  arc  already  mortiraged  2  or  3  or  po.s.'.!>)ly  4  years  ahead. 
These  figures  are  stupcrulou.s.  Nothini;  like  tliem  hat  iv  r  been 
seen  m  time  of  pea^e  Suijposint:  they  arc  (•xa(,'g"raied  and  iha*  the 
fiaure  which  they  spent  'm  19.i5  is  only  (JOOOtO.COO  pounds,  wc 
should  «^till  be  confrontetl  with  fact.';  which  are  unprec:?denied.  u:i- 
paralleled.  and  imm«  asurable  In  their  c.>r..sequences.  It  mu.=  t  al.-.u 
be  remembered  that  in  all  probability  money  Koes  lurther  in  Ger- 
many than  here  In  face  of  the-e  li  nires  it  surely  sei  ms  unreason- 
able to  blame  His  Majesty's  Government  for  the  modest  sum  for 
which  they  are  a-klng  m  the  estimates  ot  the  year  and  lor  the 
add.ticnal  expenditure  that  wil!  he  rc'iu.red  unde:  the  Wh.tr  P.. per. 
The  fact  thai  Gerniaiy  is  spendir.L;  at  this  enormous  rat<  upon 
arinam',  nts  warns  us  not  only  of  tlie  magtutude  ol  the  d.in?er.  but 
possibly  of  Its  immiiienea  Expenditure  rn  armani  nts  nirans 
wattes.  The  weekly  livelihood  for  a  very  laru'c  prooortion  of  the 
Germ.an  peopl"  has  now  become  dependent  upon  military  prepara- 
tions, Se.eral  millions  ot  paoplc  m  Geim.iiiv  wlio  were  tinempLiyed 
have  found  emplovment  in  munitions  i.ianularture  ur  in  the  armed 
forces.  On  the  o'her  hand,  the  whole  is  .siip5.)orted  by  borrowed 
money  on  a  lart'c  saale.  and  the  financial  situation  ha.^  become  such 
that  this  car.not  go  on  indefinitely 

It  cannot  go  on.  but  hov.  can  it  stop?  A  terrible  dlU-mma  He.} 
ahead  of  the  most  peacetullv  minded  governmen'  m  Germany.  If 
they  go  on,  there  Is  bankruptcy;  if  thev  stop,  there  i=  tremendous 
unemployment  There  is  no  chance  of  Germany  finding  additional 
substitute  employment  by  trading  with  tropcai  colonies  or  by  the 
peaceful  conquest  of  our  markets  or  those  of  other  nations  which 
v'oiikt  in  the  immediate  future  in  the  slightest  d- aree  compensate 
for  the  curtailment  of  'h-  vast  munitions  pro.,'ram  on  which  tli-' 
whole  of  Germany  is  now  engaiteri  Tlie  German  Government  will 
have  to  choose  at  no  distant  date  between  an  internal  and  an 
external  cata.str'-^phe.  Can  we  doubt  what  course  the  man  .it  'h''' 
head  of  Germany  would  be  likely  to  cho<^se? 

It  is  easy  to  say  th..s  cannot  co  on.  but  what  will  h  ipji'M  wh"n 
it  stops?  It  is  that  which  invests  the  situati<!n  with  the  most 
alarming  tir.rency,  with  a  kind  of  doomlike  int  vltabU  ne.s-  which 
causes  the  m^st  me'ancholy  and  alarming  refit*ct!on.s  Germany, 
we  are  tcld.  is  not  yet  ready  for  war  S>  me  s.iy  she  is  only  half 
ready.  Y.'t  we  see  already  that  she  is  the  only  na'ion  m  Euroyjo 
unafraid  of  war  If  wha'  we  have  .seen  in  the  Jiu'^t  few  days  is  the 
mood  of  a  partially  armed  Germany,  im-'eine  what  the  tone  will 
be  when  these  colossal  preparations  are  approachi.it:  th^ir  zenith, 
and  when  at  tlie  same  time  the  limits  of  internal  b<  iro'.ving  are 
already  in  sl,,'ht. 

Wars  do  net  always  wait  until  all  the  coniba'  mts  are  ready. 
Sometimes  they  come  before  any  are  ready,  srme'inics  wlien  "ne 
nation  thinks  itself  less  tinready  than  another,  or  when  one  nation 
thinks  it  is  likely  to  become,  not  stronger,  but  weaker  as  time 
passes.  I  fear  indeed,  that  there  may  be  n  ctilminatin;!  point  in 
th-  histf  ry  of  FAirope— the  armaments  history  of  Europe-  I  cannot 
tell  when  i*  will  l>e  reached  It  will  certainly  be  reached  In  the 
lifetime  of  the  prespnt  Parliament  I.ci  us  never  ac. :  jn  the  theory 
of  inevital:l'  war;  neither  let  us  blind  our  eyes  to  'he  remorseless 
march  of  evt  n*s. 

There  are  two  ways  of  prrparine  for  the  supply  s.de  of  ratitmal 
defense  First,  there  Is  the  accumulation  of  res.  rves  of  munitions 
of  all  kinds,  which  under  modern  conditions  must  be  enormous, 
and  the  storing  of  them  at  crreat  expense  In  inacazlnes  That 
method  was  the  only  one  which  was  known  and  prae'iced  up  to 
the  Great  War  There  is  a  second  metliod.  the  ni.  d'-rn  me'hod, 
which  IS  quite  dilTerent  The  whole  Industry  of  a  cotintry  is  pre- 
pared in  time  of  peace  f(  r  an  alternative  f'^rm  (  1  m.inufacture. 
Even  the  sm.iilrst  work.-h'-ps  play  their  part  in  makini;  coinpon"nts. 
A.ssemblv  centers  are  provided  wh»re  the  c(  mponents  ran  be  fitted 
together  Thus  the  whole  industry  of  the  country  is  ready  to  turn 
over  from  peace  to  war  conditions  on  the  pressing  of  a  button 

If  we  had  only  beetm  to  act  3  years  ago  when  the  danger  first 
made  itself  apparent,  we  shotild  possess  a  reserve  power  today 
which  could  sprinc  at  any  moment  into  ftill  preparatory  activity. 
Very  little  disturbance  3  years  ago  would  have  prodU'"ed  enormous 
reserves  at  the  present  time  I  am  well  aware  that  scm^thinc  ha-; 
been  done  What  is  immediately  needed  is  to  bring  it  out  Into  the 
open,  to  support  it  with  ample  money  and  staff,  and  to  press  .t 
forward  with  the  titmcst  vigor.  Let  me  make  myself  clear  This 
i  does  not  man^n  any  immediate  increase  in  the  del! varies.  It  docs 
not  mean  immediately  more  ships,  more  munitions,  more  aero- 
planes, but  it  does  mean  that  you  have  an  industry  which,  if  the 
need  ever  arLses.  will  not  fail  you,  and  will  not  Interpose  between 
you  and  your  safety  2  horrible  years  of  hiatus  such  as  some  of  us 
in  positions  of  responsibility  went  throueh  In  the  Great  War. 

Here  Ls  the  great  disadvantaee;  at  which  we  stand  compaied  with 
the  German  air  industry  I  am  not  mentioning  this  for  the  first 
time.  I  told  the  House  18  months  ago  of  the  extraordinary  de- 
velopment of  this  method  which  was  proceeding  in  Germany. 
There  is  not  the  slightest  reason  why  it  should  not  be  set  on  foot 
here  It  might  have  corrected  to  s^me  extent  the  boom  in  air- 
craft shares.     It   would,   anyhow,   have  given   a  reserve,   if   trouble 
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comes,  without  which,  although  you  may  have  a  force  at  the  be- 
ginn.ng  of  the  war,  you  will  not  have  the  power  to  kt>ep  that  force 
In  continuous  activity,  and  it  will  come  to  an  end  after  a  few 
months.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  method  of  the  widely  distrib- 
uted m^anufaclure  of  components  ought  to  be  as  much  a  part  of 
the  life  of  an  Industrial  country  in  this  present  unhappy  modern 
Bee  ;us  the  practice  of  archery  on  the  village  green  was  in  medieval 
Encland.  It  is  the  simplest  and  most  primary  method  by  which 
the  freedom  of  a  country  can  be  assured,  and  it  is  the  very  heart 
of  modern  national  defense. 

Tlie  air  power  of  any  country  cannot  be  measured  by  the  nuniber 
of  airplanes  nor  by  any  of  the  particular  definitions  which  are  given. 
I'  must  be  meastired  by  the  number  cf  airplanes  which  can  be  placed 
In  the  air  simultaneously  and  maintained  in  action  month  after 
month.  It  is  dependent  not  only  on  the  number  of  organized 
squadrons  but  upon  the  expansive  power  of  the  industrial  plant.  A 
ni(  re  comparison  of  the  number  of  machines  possessed  by  the  differ- 
ent countries,  or  the  number  of  pilots  trained,  or  even  the  number 
cl  .equhdrons  formed.  Is  no  true  guide.  The  organization  of  the  air- 
plane industry  Is  not  merely  the  production  or  the  accumulation 
of  so  many  thousands  of  airplanes  by  a  given  date.  It  must  also 
Insure  the  continuous  flow  of  stipplies  from  the  date  of  the  out- 
break: and  the  supreme  advantage  which  Germany  has  seized  at  the 
present  time  resides  in  this  fact.  They  do  not  need  to  have  any 
considerable  reserve.  They  can  feed  the  fighting  squadrons  direct 
from  the  factories  and  testing  grounds,  Ju.^t  as,  in  the  last  year  of 
the  war,  when  Mr.  Lloyd  George's  great  national  shell  factories  and 
gun  plants  came  into  operation,  we  were  able  to  feed  the  field  armies 
direct  from  the  factories  without  the  need  to  accumulate  supplies 
^hort  of  the  actual  fighting  zone. 

In  these  clrctimstances  it  Is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  not  likely  that  we 
shall  be  able  to  overtake  Germany  and  achieve  air  parity,  as  was 
promised,  unless  and  until  Germany  herself  decides  to  slow  down 
or  arrest  her  air  expansion.  Clearly  a  saturation  point  will  be 
reached  when  those  who  are  guiding  Germany  decide  that  they  have 
given  to  air  development  all  that  portion  of  their  resources  wllich 
they  can  spare,  having  regard  to  all  other  needs.  If,  when  that  peiint 
i^  reached,  we  continue  to  develop  our  force,  ultimately  we  sliall 
aehieve  air  parity,  but  that  day  will  be  fixed  by  decisions  which  will 
be  taken  in  Germany  and  not  by  decisions  which  will  be  taken  here, 
whatever  we  do. 

Let  us  see  what  we  are  dolnc  It  Is  a  general  Impression  that  we 
are  overhauling  Germany  now;  that  we  started  late,  it  is  true,  but 
are  making  up  for  lo^t  time,  and  that  every  month  our  relative 
position  will  improve.  That  is  a  delusion.  It  is  contrary  to  the 
tnith  th!*:  year,  and  probably  for  many  months  next  year,  I  am  not 
Fa'ins  anything  which  Is  not  known  in  everj'  country  in  the  world. 
Thf.se  matters  are  thoroughly  understood.  Germany  will  be  cut- 
stripping  us  more  and  more  even  If  our  new  programs  are  accepted, 
and  we  shall  be  worse  off  at  the  end  of  this  year  than  we  are  now  in 
spite  of  all  our  exertions.  The  explanation  of  this  unpleasant  fact 
lies  in  the  pa.^t. 

Will  there  be  time  to  put  our  defenses  in  order?  We  live  in  con- 
tact with  the  unknown,  but  we  are  not  defenseless  now.  Will  there 
be  time  to  make  these  necessary  efforts,  or  will  the  awful  words  "too 
late"  be  r'^corded?  I  will  never  despair  that  we  can  make  ourselves 
secure.  The  Royal  Navy,  especially  after  the  toning  up  which  it  has 
received,  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world,  and  is  still  the  main  bulwark 
of  our  security:  and  even  at  this  eleventh  hour,  if  the  right  meas- 
ure^ are  taken  and  if  the  right  spirit  prevails  in  the  Brittsh  Nation 
and  the  British  Empire,  we  may  surround  ourselves  with  other  bul- 
warks equally  stire  which  will  protect  us  against  whatever  storms 
may  blow, 

I  will  continue  and  conclude  this  review  in  a  separate  and 
subsequent  document. 


While  England  Slept— Winston  Churchill 
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OF 
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OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  5.  1939 


A  REVIEW  BY  HON    MARTIN  F.   SMITH,   OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  already 
placed  in  the  Record  the  first  part  of  ray  review  of  the  timely 
and  thought-provoking  volume  entitled  "While  England 
Slept,"  by  the  Right  Honorable  Winston  S.  Churchill,  and 
herewith  include  the  continuation  and  remainder  thereof.  I 
commend  it  to  the  thoughtful  study  and  consideration  of  my 
colleagues  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  and  the  American 
people  for  the  lessons  we  in  the  United  States  may  learn  from 
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the  experiences  of  England.  In  the  world  of  today  we  need  to 
substantially  increase  and  strengthen  oui"  national  defenses. 
In  1936,  after  Hitler  had  reoccupied  the  Rhineland  and 
denounced  the  treaties  of  Versailles  and  Locarno,  Mr. 
Churchill  said: 

When  we  think  of  the  great  power  and  influence  which  this 
country  exercises  we  cannot  lock  back  with  much  pleasure  on  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  last  5  years.  They  certainly  have  been  disas- 
trous years.  God  forbid  that  I  should  lay  on  the  Government  of 
my  own  country  the  charge  of  responsibility  for  the  evils  which 
have  come  upon  the  world  in  that  period.  I  would  not  do  such  a 
thing,  but  certainly  in  that  period  we  have  seen  the  most  depressing 
and  alarming  change  in  the  outlook  of  mankind  which  has  ever 
taken  place  in  so  short  a  period.  Five  years  ago  all  felt  safe;  6 
years  ago  all  were  looking  forward  to  peace,  to  a  period  in  ■»'lJch 
mankind  would  rejoice  in  the  treasuj-es  which  science  can  spread 
to  all  classes  if  conditions  of  peace  and  Justice  prevail.  Five  years 
ago  to  talk  of  war  would  have  been  regarded  not  only  as  a  folly 
and  a  crime  but  almost  as  a  sign  of  lunacy.  Look  at  the  diflerence 
In  our  position  now.  We  find  ourselves  compelled  once  again  to 
face  the  hateful  problems  and  ordeals  which  those  of  us  who  worked 
and  toiled  in  the  last  struggle  hoped  were  gone  forever. 

The  violation  of  the  Rhineland  is  serious  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  menace  to  which  It  exposes  Holland,  Belgium,  and  France. 
It  is  also  serious  because  when  the  Rhineland  is  fortified — and  I 
listened  with  apprehension  to  what  the  Secretary  of  State  said 
about  the  Germans  declining  even  to  refrain  from  entrenching 
themselves  during  the  period  of  negotiations;  I  listened  with  sorrow 
to  that — when  there  is  there  a  line  of  fortifications,  as  I  suppose 
there  will  be  in  a  very  short  time.  It  will  produce  reactions  on  the 
European  situation.  It  will  be  a  barrier  across  Germany's  front 
door  which  will  leave  her  free  to  sally  out  eastward  and  southward 
by  the  other  doors. 

What  is  the  real  problem,  the  real  peril?  It  is  not  reoccupatlon  of 
the  Rhineland.  but  this  enormous  process  of  the  rearmament  of 
Germany.  There  is  the  peril.  I  confess  that  I  have  been  occupied 
with  this  idea  of  the  great  wheels  revolving  and  the  great  ham- 
mers descending  day  and  niglit  in  Germany,  making  the  whole 
industry  of  that  country  an  arsenal,  welding  the  whole  of  its  popu- 
lation into  one  disciplined  war  machine.  There  is  the  problem  that 
lies  before  you.  There  Ls  what  is  bringing  war  nearer.  This  Rhine- 
land  epi.sode  is  but  a  step,  a  stage,  an  Incident  in  this  process. 
There  is  fear  in  every  country,  all  around.  Even  here,  in  this  island, 
with  some  protection  from  distance,  there  is  leai\  deep  fear.  What 
is  the  fear,  and  what  is  the  question  which  arises  from  that  fear? 
It  is,  How  are  we  going  to  stop  this  war  which  seems  to  be  moving 
toward  us  in  so  many  ways? 

In  1936.  after  the  general  staffs  of  Britain,  France,  and 
Belgium  had  conferred  on  cooperation  In  the  event  of  unpro- 
voked aggression  by  Germany,  Mr.  Churchill  again  stressed 
the  magnitude  of  Germany's  expenditures  for  rearmament: 

From  the  end  of  March  1933  to  the  end  of  June  1935  the  offlcial 
publications  of  the  German  Government  show  an  Increase  In  the 
public  debt  to  a  minimum  figure  of  over  7  milliards  of  relchs- 
marks,  to  which  must  be  added  the  yield  from  Increased  taxation  in 
that  period,  which  has  been  used  for  Government  expenditures, 
and  which  amount  to  5  milliards.  Therefore  the  minlmium  ex- 
penditure for  2  4  years  above  the  preceding  budget  expenditure  is 
12  milliards,  or  £1, 000.000 .OOO  at  the  offlcial  rate  of  exchange.  That 
is  all  that  is  acknowledged,  but  there  are  two  other  lines  of  ap- 
proach which  suggest  that  that  figure  is  far  below  the  actual  fact. 
A  veto  prevails  in  Germany  on  all  expansion  of  private  plant  for 
purely  economic  purposes.  The  capital  expenditure  of  Germany, 
other  than  for  residential  buildings,  may  therefore  be  regarded  as 
almost  excltisively  devoted  to  warlike  preparations,  in  which,  of 
course.  I  include  the  preparation  of  those  great  military  roads  where 
four  columns  of  troops  can  march  abreast,  which  may  play  a 
greater  part  in  a  future  war  than  the  fortifications  that  are  being 
built. 

Again,  taking  the  figures  from  German  offlcial  sources,  the  ex- 
penditure on  capital  account,  deducting  the  expenditure  on  resi- 
dential buildings,  has  been  as  follows;   In   1933,  nearly   5.000.000.- 

000  marks;  in  1934.  nearly  8.000.000.000;  and  in  1935.  nearly 
11. 000 .000, 000 — a  total  of  24,000.000,000,  or,  roughly,  £2.000,000,000. 

1  am  taking  the  rate  of  exchange  at  12  marks  to  the  pound,  and 
I  am  making  no  allowance  for  the  fact  that  armament  production 
is  much  cheaper  in  Germany  than  it  Is  here.  (An  honorable  mem- 
ber: "Why?")  Wages  are  much  lower.  Look  at  these  figures — 5.  8, 
and  II  for  the  3  years.  They  give  you  exactly  the  kind  of  progres- 
sion which  a  properly  developing  munitions  industry  would  make. 

There  is  a  second  line  of  approach  to  these  figures.  There  is  a 
marked  increase  in  the  German  national  income.  Again  I  take  this 
from  oflicial  German  figures.  The  increase  in  the  national  Income 
has  not  gone  Into  consumption.  Wages  have  remained  unchanged 
and  the  cost  of  living,  if  anything,  has  risen.  Therefore,  the  in- 
crease in  the  national  income  has  gone  into  constructional  work, 
the  bulk  of  which  is  represented,  directly  or  Indirectly,  by  arma- 
ments. Look  at  the  Increase  In  the  figures  cf  the  German  national 
income — in  1933,  1,200,000.000  reichsmarks;  In  1934.  7.000,000,000; 
and  in  1935,  11,400,000,000 — practically  the  same  progression  as  I 
showed  in  the  previous  calculation.  That  Is  exactly  what  you  would 
expect  from  an  Industry  getting  on  its  feet,  opening  out.  and  finally 
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coming  into  fu'.;  bin-t  T.iese  fictires  make  a  total.  ?Uice  H-rr  HitkT 
came  into  power,  of  nearly  20  000  000.000  rcichsmarks.  The  year 
1925  shows  on  this  calculation  a.-  well  as  on  the  previous  one.  the 
same  fi^-ure  of  over  11,000  000.000  marks,  which  is  considerablv  over 
the  L'BOU.OOO.OOO  which  I  have  tor  ;:Gme  month.?  past  been  bruiting 
about  the  country 

There  are  other  mean.?  by  which  thi.s  prugrcss  can  be  checked 
There  is  the  num.ber  of  persons  employed  in  the  armament  and 
cognate  industries  a;id  in  military  forces.  There  ha.'^  al.so  been  an 
chiborate  inve^ti^'ation  into  the  number  of  stamps  which,  have  been 
aifix>d  to  the  3  month.s'  bills  vhich  are  u-ed  for  eireciiii?  this 
extraordinary  process  of  internal  inlLition.  but  that  '.s  too  compli- 
cated to  trouble  the  committee  now.  They  will  see  from  what  I 
have  said  that  there  is  very  considerable  ju.^t!ficaf ion  ff)r  th.^  start- 
ling statement  that  I  have  advanced,  and  to  which  I  most  strictly 
adhere,  that  1800.000,000  was  spent  on  warlike  preparations 
in  1935  alone.  Does  the  Government  contradict  these  flstues? 
Unless  they  are  to  contradict  them  specifically  and  can  show  reasons 
why  they  ar^  wrong,  I  think  my  statement  m.mht  be  allowed  to 
stand,  and  might  be  taken  into  the  general  cvirrtncy  of  thoi:ght  on 
this  topic. 

The  Chanrelor  of  th«>  Exchequer  u=ed  an  argument  about  horv 
expenditure  would  rise  to  a  peak,  then  .'all  a  Utile,  and  then  rf  main 
Ie\il  but  at  a  much  greater  height  than  at  the  present  time  That 
Is  not  the  future  as  I  foresee  it  I  cannot  believe  that,  after  arma- 
ments in  all  countries  have  reached  a  towering  height,  tiiey 
will  settle  clown  and  continue  at  a  hideous  Unel  far  above  the 
present  level,  which  is  already  cru-hing.  and  that  that  will  be  for 
many  years  a  normal  feature  of  the  worlds  routine.  Wliatever 
happens.  I  do  not  h'lievp  that  will  Europe  is  approaching  a  ciimax. 
I  belu've  that  rlimax  will  be  reached  in  the  lifetime  of  the  pif^sent 
Parliamrnt  Either  th"re  will  be  a  melting  of  heart.-,  and  a  Joining 
cf  hands  between  great  nations  which  will  set  otit  upon  re.'.lizing 
the  glorious  age  of  prosperity  and  freedcm  which  Is  now  within  the 
gia?p  of  millions  of  toiling  people,  or  there  will  be  an  explcjion 
and  a  catastrophe,  the  course  oi  which  no  imagination  can  measure. 
and  b^^yond  which  no  human  eye  see  I  believe  also  that  a  stronglv 
armed  Britain,  resolutely  and  valiantly  led.  =eeklng  peace  but  ready 
to  run  risks  for  peace,  may  conceivably  lurn  the  scale  between  th? 
blessing  and  the  cursing  of  mankind. 

In  another  speech  the  same  year  Mr.  Churchill  renewed 
vigorously  hi.s  proposal  previou.sly  made  for  th?  formalion  of 
a  ministry  of  munition.-  or  .supply.     He  .^a!d: 

I  now  turn  to  the  main  issue:  What  is  our  own  position  in  the 
mat;er  of  defen.se?  V/e  do  not  hesitate  to  give  the  law  to  nations 
and  to  arraign  delinquent  peoples  at  our  bar.  How  stands  cur  own 
defense?  Befori'  and  during  the  general  election  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter freely  exposed  its  deficiencies.  Oddly  enough,  he  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  deficiencies  In  the  Navy,  which  appears  to  be  the  only 
service  which  this  year  and  probably  next  year  is  not  unequal  to  its 
lmn7:'d:ate  respon-^ibilities.  But.  then,  toward  the  end  oi  the  elec- 
tion, he  was  at  jjams  to  say:  T  give  you  my  word  there  will  be  no 
prea'  armamt-rits  "  Frankly  I  do  r,ot  understand  that  statement 
in  th'  circums-ances  in  winch  we  are  or  in  the  context  of  fur 
thought  and  ciiscussions.  Is  not  doubling  or  trebling  the  air  force 
a  great  armament'  Is  not  trying  to  have  an  uir  force — trying 
vainly.  I  admit — equal  to  that  of  Germany  or  France  a  great  arma- 
ment? What  IS  the  point  of  saying  we  are  not  to  have  great  arma- 
ments? There  is  only  one  explanation,  and  that  is  that  th'se 
great  armaments  will  exist  only  on  paper,  and  that  it  is  not  in  'jvir 
puwer  for  a  very  long  time  to  obtain  the  tieliveries  which  would  turn 
them  into  realities.  There  followed  the  "white  paper."  setting 
forth  in  extremely  vague  terms  the  plan  for  a  very  large  rearma- 
ment. As  a  ptiper  plan,  I  have  nothiiig  to  say  against  it.  That  was 
3  months  ago 

Let  me  draw  attenni'n  t.'  I'le  rapid  pa.s.sage  of  time.  Three 
months  passed  in  a  flash.  All  the  time  all  over  the  world  events 
are  moving  Three  nionths  and- -Hull  i,  another  defen.^e  debate. 
Three  months  ago  I  ventured  to  say  that  it  was  no  use  asking  the 
Government  for  a  larger  program,  because  except,  perhaps,  m  the 
building  of  dfStroyers  for  the  Navy,  where  work  could  be  placed 
out  in  smaller  yards,  they  would  not  be  able  to  execute  the  pro- 
prams  which  they  l-.ad  r.ir>-ady  declared  and  on  which  they  were 
engaged  The  limited  .-ums  of  money  which  the  departments  are 
able  to  spend  are  an  unfailing  tellt:iie  of  t;ie  truth  that  they  are 
n(jt  .ihle  to  carry  out  tins  process  of  rearmament  which  they  desire 
and  'vluch  they  have  the  utmost  need  to  execute.  I  defy  anyone  to 
rise  irom  the  treasurv  bench  and  say  that  the  programs  to  which 
they  have  st>t  their  hands  are  going  to  be  carried  out  punctually  to 
the  dates  which  have  be.  n  a.«s!gned  to  them. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  I  urged  tipon  the  Government 
the  formation  of  ministry  of  munitions  or  supply.  We  are  now  told 
that  that  may  be  necessary  lU  the  future,  but  it  is  a  dividing  lint  ; 
so  said  my  right  honorable  fru-nd.  between  the  Government  and 
me — cr  it  is  cr.e  of  the  dividing  line-— that  I  advoc.ite  the  crtution 
of  a  ministry  of  munitions,  and  that  they  do  not  think  it  is  time 
to  undertake  it.  It  ought  to  have  been  created  a  year  ago.  No 
doubt  It  will  be  createci  6  months  or  a  year  he:ice  What  has  been 
gained  bv  the  past  delay?  What  will  be  gained  bv  the  further 
delay?  Have  things  got  any  better  since  this  time  last  year?  Has 
the  Government  any  a.^.surance  th.it  they  will  get  better  by  this 
time  next  vear?  Everything  has  become  worse  as  every  month  has 
passed.     Sliow  me  a  single  quarter  m  the  world  where  there  is  the 


slightest  improvement.  Show  me  a  single  great  new  fact  which 
should  give  us  reassurance. 

Tlie  rearmament  of  Germany  Is  proceeding  upon  a  colossal  .scale 
and  at  desperate  breakneck  speed.  All  Euroj>e  is  arming  and 
preparing  the  whole  of  industry  for  war  At  the  other  end  of  the 
world  J;ipan  Is  fiercely  arming  and  is  In  a  state  of  the  highest 
martial  exaltation.  All  the  old.  evil  factors  which  were  apparent  a 
year  ago.  all  the  old  perils,  are  now  presented  in  an  aggravated 
form.  The  only  new  factor,  the  only  great  new  prime  factor,  is  the 
grave  anta-;onism  which  has  grown  up  between  us  and  Italy  Can 
anyone  deny  that  everything  is  worse,  from  the  point  of  peace  and 
safety,  than  it  was  this  tim.e  last  year?  Three  months  ago  there 
were  many  complaints  in  the  delense  debate  about  the  vagui  ne.s3 
of  the  "white  paper."  Why  did  the  committ-ee  suppose  tliat  It 
was  vagtiC  I  imagine  it  was  vague  becati-f  i  !ie  Government  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  of  how  and  when  It  couid  be  executed.  But 
in  this  matter  time  Is  the  supreme  condition.  You  may  draw  up 
a  program  to  be  executed  in  3  years.  You  may  feel  sure  and  tell 
Parliament  that  it  will  make  us  reasonably  safe.  So  It  might,  if  it 
could  be  I'xecuted  in  that  time  and  if  nothing  el.se  hajip*  md 
abroad  before  that  time.  But  will  anyone  on  the  treasury  bem  u 
say  that  punctuality  can  be  achieved:"  Already  we  hear  that  the 
3  years  may  be  4  or  5  years,  etc.  What  does  thit  mean?  Of  course 
It  means  that  the  program  is  aln'ady  hopelessly  m  arrears;  lliat 
df'liveries  are  not  coming  to  hand;  that  wh.at  the  Government 
tliemselvrs  think  necessary  for  the  safety  of  the  country  to  be 
accomplished  in  no  more  than  3  years  can  only  be  accomplished  in 
5  Therefore,  we  shall  not  be  provided  with  the  safety  which  we 
need,  because  evervthing  turns  on  time,  and  bfcau,se,  to  use  Burke's 
famous  phrase,  'Every  single  set  of  circumstances  involves  every 
other  set  "  Where  will  others  be,  then,  if  you  are  late?  What,  for 
instance,  will  be  the  strength  cf  the  Germany  Army  or  the  German 
air  force  in  19:38  or  1939':> 

Already,  in  the  last  Parliament,  we  had  confessions  of  failure 
and  of  miscalculations  about  the  air.  My  right  honorable  and 
learned  friend  has  this  afternoon  revealed  to  us  the  terrible  hiatus 
which  must  intervene  before  machine  tools  and  gages  can  be 
supplied.  Suppo.se,  3  years  ago,  when  the  Governm*  nt  were  first 
warnfd.  they  had  said.  "We  v.ill.  at  any  rate,  begin  to  put  our  in- 
dustries Into  a  state  of  preparation.  No  one  could  say  that  is 
piovccative  "  Ordering  battleships,  etc..  mlf^ht  have  disturbed  your 
disarmament  pulley,  but  to  make  the  simple  provision  of  gtttmg 
these  indirect  but  very  vital,  iniplements  could  not  have  been 
called  provocative.  "We  will  make  the  lay-outs  of  the  factories. 
We  will  see  about  the  precis:cn  tools.  We  will  have  everything 
ready,  so  that,  if  our  well-meant  example  of  disarming  thculd  not 
be  followed  by  other  countries,  and  if  we  pursue  it  to  the  last 
moment  and  then  find  oursi-lves  in  a  difficult  po■^^tlon.  wc  shall,  at 
any  rate,  have  get  ready  underneath  the  means  of  repairing  the 
risk  th.at  we  have  run.  We  can  begin  at  once  to  rearm"  If  only 
2  years  ago  the  measures  which  have  now  been  taken  had  been 
put  into  operation,  we  should  be  getting  very  considerable  sup- 
plies. You  would  have  your  future  in  your  own  hands  You  w.  uld 
be  The  masters  of  the  events  and  not.  perhaps,  the  victim.  Even 
a  year  ago.  when  there  was  no  dl-putc  about  the  danger,  when  it 
was  common  ground  among  all  parties,  and  wlicn  the  Prime  Min- 
ister admitted  that  mistakes  had  been  made-  -even  then  there  was 
just  time  to  do  a  lot  Then  "why  s'and  we  in  jeopardy  every 
hour"?  Why,  still,  now  at  the  eleventh  hour,  are  we  unable  to 
decide  on  measures  equal  to  the  emerg.-ncy?  Is  there  no  grip,  no 
driving  force,  no  mental  energy,  no  power  of  decision  or  design? 
We  are  told  that  we  must  net  interfere  with  the  normal  cour.se  of 
trade,  that  we  must  net  aiarm  the  easygoing  voter  and  the  public. 
Huw  thin  and  p.  Itry  these  arguments  will  .sound  if  we  an^  caught 
a  year  or  two  hence,  fat,  opulent,  free  spuken,  and  defenseless! 
I  do  not  ask  that  war  conditions  should  be  established  in  order 
to  execute  these  programs.  All  I  ask  is  that  th.^se  programs  to 
which  the  Governmeni  have  attaclicd  their  c-onhdenee  shall  be 
punctually  executed,  whatever  may  be  the  disturbance  of  our  daily 
life. 

Later  in  the  year  he  again  referred  to  Germany's  hufre 
expendi'iures  far  exceeduig  England's,  and  said: 

Last  autumn  I  made  a  statemf^nt  about  Germany  spending  at 
the  rate  of  the  equivalent  of  180 .J ,000, 000  directly  and  indirectly 
upon  warlike  purposes,  including  strategic  roads  I  hav"  often  re- 
peated the  statement  and  it  has  often  been  challenged  I  gave 
a  very  full  account  of  the  methods  cf  calculation  t;iat  I  had 
( mpkjyed  Now  the  Chancelor  ot  the  Exchequer  at  cjuestion  time 
ha^  given  an  answer,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  the  Government, 
which  m  no  way  rontraduns  what  I  said,  and  anyone  v»ho  reads 
the  answer  carefully  will  see  that  it  is  a  complete  accjitance  of 
what  1  have  said.  I  think,  therefore,  the  committee  niay  take  it 
that  1800,000.000  was  the  equivalent  of  Ge.-m'an  expenditure  in 
1915,  and.  as  that  rate  is  continuing  perhaps  it  may  be  I'JOO.OOU  000 
in  the  current  year 

Now.  there  are  the  figures  by  which  we  can  jud'-e  the  scale  of 
our  own  efforts  In  January  there  was  some  talk  o'  spending 
t'300,000,COO  apart  from  norm^il  upkeep  Of  course,  It  was  ab.-urd 
to  suggest  that  any  such  sum  could  be  spent  this  year.  The 
Government  were  quite  right  not  to  tie  themselves  to  spending 
any  particular  figure.  I  remember  that  I  warned  the  Hou^e  that 
I  doubted  if  they  could  spend  more  than  £.50  OOC  000  addi- 
tional   to    the    regular    estimates.     Now.    supplementary    estimates 
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have  horn  presented  of  £30,000,000.  but  that  does  not  do  Jtis- 
tice  to  the  Government's  effort  There  is  a  good  deal  of  abnormal 
e.rpcnditure  in  the  ordinary  services  this  vear.  and  it  is  fairer  to 
cc.-npare  wi'h  ir»ri4,  and  thertlorc  I  take  "it  that  there  is  an  in- 
crease cf  £7,5.000,000  toward  making  up  deficiencies  and  toward 
expansion,   abcvc   the    19J4   expenditure. 

We  must  compare  these  estimates  with  the  German  expenditure. 
I  make  full  allowance  for  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  to  keep 
a  great  continental  arm.y  In  this  country.  That  makes  the  com- 
parison between  the  two  countries  not  at  all  exact.  Nevertheless, 
It  IS  of  value  to  compare  them  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  scale 
on  which  the  events  are  proceeding.  If  you  want  to  compare 
them,  vou  should  first  deduct  from  the  £800.000.000  at  least 
£30'j  000.000  for  the  upkeep  in  1C36  of  the  German  forces.  That 
leaves  £500,000,000  for  extraordinary  expenditure  and  expan.-lcn 
for  .something  very  serious  which  may  happen  quite  eoon.  This 
£,=^00  000  000  compares  with  our  £73.000  000.    That  gives  us  the  scale. 

My  anxieties  are  net  at  all  d.nnnishcd  by  anything  I  have  heard 
today.  On  the  contrary.  I  feel  that  they  are  deepened  and  aggra- 
vated Everyone  is  going  away  en  holiday,  and  when  we  come  back 
we  shall  all  be  looking  forward  to  the  coronation,  but  do  not  forget 
that  all  the  time  those  remorseless  hammers  of  which  General 
Gorring  spoke  are  descending  night  and  day  in  Germany,  and  that 
the  most  warlike  and.  in  many  ways,  the  most  efficient  people  in 
Europe  are  becoming  welded  into  a  tremendous  fighting  machine 
cejuipped  with  the  feariul  agenc.es  of  mcd' rn  science.  That  is  a 
spectacle  which  I  will  not  say  is  one  that  has  never  before  existed, 
bec;TUSc  It  wcu:d  be  meaningless;  it  would  tail  utterly  short  cf  the 
facts.  All  I  will  say  is  that  it  is  a  machine  upon  which  £800.000,000 
cr  £900,000,000  are  being  spent  for  the  second  year  in  succession 

In  E)ecember  1936  Mr.  Churchill  again  called  attention  to 
lack  of  preparation  in  these  words: 

Tlie  Army  lacks  almost  every  weapon  which  is  required  for  the 
latest  form  of  modern  war.  Where  are  the  antitank  guns,  where 
are  the  short -distance  wireless  sets,  where  are  the  field  antiaircraft 
guns  against  low-fly- ng  armored  airplanes?  We  want  to  know  how 
it  Is  that  th's  country,  with  Its  enormous  motoring  and  motor- 
blcycllng  public,  is  not  able  to  have  strong  mechanized  divisions. 
both  Regular  and  Territorial.  Surely,  when  so  much  of  the  interest 
of  cur  youth  Is  moving  In  these  mechanical  channels,  and  when  the 
horse  Is  receding  with  the  days  of  chivalry  into  the  past.  It  ought 
to  be  possible  to  create  an  army  of  the  size  we  want  fully  up  to 
strength  and  mechanized  to  the  highest  degree. 

Look  at  the  Tank  Corps.  The  tank  was  a  British  invention.  This 
Idea,  which  has  revolutionized  the  conditions  of  modern  war.  was 
a  British  idea  forced  on  the  War  Office  by  outsiders.  Let  me  say 
they  would  have  Ju.-=t  as  hard  work  today  to  force  a  new  Idea  on  it. 
I  speak  from  what  I  know.  During  the  war  we  had  almost  a  monop- 
oly, let  alone  the  leadership,  in  tank  warfare,  and  for  several  years 
afterward  we  held  the  foremost  place.  To  England  all  eyes  were 
turned.  All  that  has  gone  now  Nothing  has  been  done  to  equip 
the  Tank  Corps  with  new  machines  The  medium  tank  which  they 
po'^sess.  which  In  Its  day  was  the  best  in  the  world,  Is  now  long 
obsolete.  Not  only  In  number — for  there  we  have  never  tried  to 
compete  with  other  countries — but  In  quality  these  British  weapons 
are  now  surpassed  by  those  of  Germany.  Russia.  Italy,  and  the 
United  States  All  the  shell  plants  and  gun  plants  in' the  Army, 
apart  from  the  very  .^raall  peacetime  services,  are  in  an  elementary 
stage  A  very  long  period  must  Intervene  before  any  effectual  flow 
of  munitions  cr.n  be  expected  which  should  indtice  us  to  impinge  on 
the  normal  course  cf  trade.  If  we  go  on  like  this,  and  I  do  not  see 
what  power  can  prevent  us  from  going  on  like  this,  some  day  there 
may  be  a  terrible  reckoning,  and  those  who  take  the  responsibility 
BO  entirely  upon  themselves  arc  either  cf  a  hardy  disposition  or  they 
are  incapable  of  foreseeing  the  pcsibllities  which  may  arise. 
Now  I  come  to  the  greatest  matter  of  all,  the  air. 
Parliament  was  promised  a  total  of  71  new  squadrons,  making 
a  total  of  124  squadrons  In  the  home-defense  force,  by  March  31, 
1937.  This  was  thought  to  be  the  minimum,  compatible  with  our 
safety  At  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  cur  strength  was 
53  squadrons,  including  auxiliary  squadrons.  Therefore,  In  the 
32  weeks  which  have  pas.sed  since  the  financial  year  began  we 
have  added  28  squadrons — that  Is  to  say,  less  than  1  new  squadron 
each  week.  In  order  to  make  the  progress  which  Parliament  was 
promised.  In  order  to  maintain  the  program  which  was  put  for- 
ward as  the  minimum,  we  shall  have  to  add  43  squadrons  in  the 
remaining  20  weeks,  or  over  2  squadrons  a  week,  Tlie  rate  at 
which  new  squadrons  will  have  to  be  formed  from  now  till  the 
end  of  March  will  have  to  be  nearly  three  times  as  fast  as 
hitherto. 

What  Is  the  comparable  German  strength?  I  am  not  going  to 
give  an  estimate  and  say  that  the  Germans  have  not  got  more 
than  a  certain  number,  but  I  will  take  it  upon  myself  to  say  they 
most  certainly  at  this  moment  have  not  got  less  than  a  certain 
number.  Most  certainly  they  have  not  got  less  than  1.5C0  first- 
line  airplanes,  comprised  in  lot  less  than  130  cr  140  squadions, 
including  auxiliary  squadrons.  It  m.tist  also  be  remembered  that 
Germr.ny  has  not  got  in  Its  squadrons  any  machine  the  design 
and  construction  of  which  is  more  than  3  years  old.  It  must  also 
be  remembered  that  Germany  has  specialized  in  long-distance 
bcm.hing  airplanes  and  that  her  preponderance  in  that  respect  is 
far  greater  than  any  of  these  figures  would  suggest. 

We  were  promised  most  solemnly  by  the  Government  that  air 
parity  with  Germany  would  be  maintained  by  the  home-defense 
forces.  At  the  present  time,  putting  everj-thlng  at  the  very  best, 
we  are,  upon  the  figures  given  by  the  Minister  for  the  Coordina- 
tion of  Defense,  only  about  two-thirds  as  strong  as  the  German 


air  force,  assuming  that  I  am  not  very  much  understatine  their 
present    strength. 

In  the  spring  of  1938.  following  the  annexation  of  Austria 
by  Germany,  Mr.  Churchill  said: 

The  gravity  of  the  event  of  the  11th  of  March  cannot  be  exag- 
gerated. Europe  is  confronted  with  a  program  of  aggression,  nicely 
calculated  and  timed,  unfolding  stage  by  stage,  and  there  is  only 
one  choice  open  net  only  to  us  but  to  other  countries  who  are 
unfortunately  concerned — either  to  submit,  like  Austria,  or  else 
to  take  eflfectlve  meastires  while  time  remains  to  ward  ofif  the 
danger  and.  If  it  cannot  be  warded  off.  to  cope  with  It,  Resistance 
will  be  hard,  yet  I  am  persuaded  that  it  is  to  this  conclusion  of 
resistance  to  overweening  encroachment  that  His  Majesty's  Gov- 
ernment will  come,  and  the  House  of  Commons  will  certainly  sus- 
tain them  in  playing  a  great  part  in  the  effort  to  preserve  the 
peace  of  Europe,  and.  If  it  cannot  be  preserved,  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  If  we  were  to  delay,  If  we 
were  to  go  on  waiting  upon  events  for  a  considerable  period, 
how  much  should  we  throw  away  of  resources  which  are  now  avail- 
able for  our  security  and  for  the  maintenance  of  peace?  How 
many  friends  would  be  alienated,  how  many  potential  allies 
should  we  see  go,  one  by  one.  down  the  grisly  gulf,  how  many 
times  would  bluff  succeed,  until  behind  bluff,  ever -gathering  forces 
had  accumulated  reality?  Where  shall  we  be  2  years  hence,  for 
Instance,  when  the  German  Army  will  certainly  be  much  larger 
than  the  French  Army,  and  when  all  the  small  nations  will  have 
fled  from  Geneva  to  pay  homage  to  the  ever-waxing  power  of  the 
Nazi  system,  and  to  make  the  best  terms  thev  can  for  themselves? 

W^e  cannot  leave  the  Austrian  question  where  It  is. 

The  public  mind  has  been  concentrated  upon  the  moral  and 
sentimental  aspects  of  the  Nazi  conquest  of  Austria — a  small  coun- 
try brutally  struck  down,  its  government  scattered  to  the  winds,  the 
oppression  of  the  Nazi  party  doctrine  imposed  upon  a  Catholic 
population  and  upon  the  working  classes  of  Austria  and  of  Vienna, 
the  hard  ill-usage  of  persecution  which  indeed  will  ensue — which 
is  probably  in  progress  at  the  moment — of  those  who  this  time  last 
week  were  exercising  their  undoubted  political  rights,  discharging 
their  duties  faithfully  to  their  own  country.  All  this  we  see  very 
clearly,  but  there  are  some  things  which  I  have  not  seen  brought 
out  in  the  public  press  and  which  do  not  seem  to  be  present  in  the 
public  mind,  and  they  are  practical  considerations  of  the  utmost 
significance. 

Vienna  is  the  center  of  all  the  communications  of  all  the  coun- 
tries which  formed  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Empire  smd  of  all 
the  countries  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Europe.  A  long  stretch  of 
the  Danube  is  now  in  German  hands.  This  mastery  of  Vienna 
gives  to  Nazi  Germany  military  and  economic  control  of  the  whole 
of  the  communications  of  southeastern  Europe  by  road,  by  river, 
and  by  rail.  What  is  the  effect  of  it  upon  what  is  called  the  balance 
of  power,  such  as  it  is,  and  upon  what  Is  called  the  Little  Entente? 
I  must  say  a  word  about  this  group  of  powers  called  the  Little 
Entente.  Taken  singly,  the  three  countries  of  the  Little  Entente 
may  be  called  powers  of  the  second  rank,  but  they  are  very  vigorous 
states,  and  united  they  are  a  great  power.  They  have  hitherto 
been,  and  are  still,  united  by  the  closest  military  agreement.  To- 
gether they  make  the  complement  of  a  great  power  and  of  the 
military  machinery  of  a  great  power.  Rumania  has  the  oil;  Yugo- 
slavia has  the  minerals  and  raw  materials.  Both  have  large  armies; 
both  aie  mainly  supplied  with  munitions  from  Czechoslovakia'. 
To  English  ears  the  name  of  Czechoslovakia  sounds  outlandish. 
No  doubt  they  are  only  a  small  democratic  state;  no  doubt  they 
have  an  army  only  two  or  three  times  as  large  as  otirs;  no  doubt 
they  have  a  munitions  supply  only  three  times  as  great  as  that  of 
Italy — but  still  they  are  a  virile  people;  they  have  their  treaty 
righ's.  they  have  a  line  of  fortresses,  and  they  have  a  strongly 
manifested  will  to  live  freely. 

Czechoslovakia  Is  at  this  moment  Isolated,  both  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  in  the  military  sense.  Her  trade  outlet  through  Ham- 
burg, which  is  basrd  upon  the  peace  treaty,  can.  of  course,  be 
closed  at  any  moment.  Now  her  communications  by  rail  and  river 
to  the  south,  and  after  the  south  to  the  southeast,  are  liable  to  be 
severed  at  any  moment.  Her  trade  may  be  subjected  to  tolls  of  an 
absolutely  strangling  character.  Here  is  a  country  which  was  once 
the  greatest  manufacturing  area  in  the  old  Austro-Hungarian  Em- 
pire. It  is  cut  off  now.  or  may  be  cut  off  at  once  tinless,  out  of 
these  discuisions  which  must  follow,  arrangements  are  made  secur- 
ing the  communications  of  Czechoslovakia.  She  may  be  cut  off 
at  once  from  the  sources  of  her  raw  material  In  Yugoslavia  and 
from  the  natural  markets  which  she  has  established  there.  The 
economic  life  of  this  small  state  may  be  practically  destroyed  as 
a  result  of  the  act  of  violence  which  was  perpetrated  last  Fi-lday 
night,  A  wedge  has  been  driven  into  the  heart  of  what  is  called 
the  Little  Entente,  this  group  of  countries  which  have  as  much 
right  to  live  in  Europe  unmolested  as  any  of  us  have  the  right  to 
live  unmolested  in  our  native  land. 

It  would  be  too  complicated  to  purstie  the  economic,  military, 
and  material  reactions,  apart  from  moral  sentiments  altogether, 
into  the  other  countries.  It  would  take  too  long,  but  the  effects 
of  what  has  happened  now  vipon  Rumania,  upon  Hungary,  upon 
Bulgaria,  upon  Turkey,  must  be  the  subject  cf  the  closest  pos- 
sible study,  not  only  by  His  Majesty's  Government,  but  by  all  who 
aspire  to  take  part  in  the  public  discussion  of  these  matters.  By 
what  has  happened  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  Nazi  Germany, 
In  Its  present  mood,  if  matters  are  left  as  they  are,  is  In  a  position 
to  dominate  the  whole  of  southeast  Europe.  Over  an  area  In- 
habited perhaps  by  200,000,000  of  people.  Nazidom  and  all  that  it 
involves  is  moving  on  to  absolute  control.    Therefore,  I  venture  to 
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';':bir.!t  to  the  Hcuic  that  t'lis  Na7l  conquest  of  Austria  cannot 
ren^.am  where  it  is.  and  th.it  a  patient,  determinecl.  per^e•.•erini? 
d:scus8!on  of  it  ought  to  take  place  and  to  be  pushed  for'.vard, 
first  of  all.  no  doubt,  through  the  chanceries  and  by  the  diplo- 
matic channels,  but  al.«o  and  ultimately  it  should  be  pushed  lor- 
w.ird  in  the  natural  place  for  such  discussions  at  Geneva— under 
the  Lcacue  of  Nations.  We  arc  not  in  a  position  to  say  tonight. 
"The  past  is  the  past."  We  cannot  say,  'Tlie  past  is  the  past," 
without  surrer.dt-ring  the  future. 

I  affirm  that  the  Government  should  e.xpress  in  the  strongest 
term:^  our  adherence  to  the  Covenant  o!  the  League  of  Nations  and 
our  re.'olve  to  procure  by  internarional  action  the  reicn  of  law 
In  Europe.  I  a^'ree  entirely  with  what  has  been  said  by  the  leaders 
of  the  two  opposition  parties  upon  that  subject:  and  I  was  ex- 
tremely glad  to  notice  that  at  the  bci^'inning  and  m  the  very 
icr.iront  of  his  speech  the  Prime  Minister  referred  to  the  Leagtie 
of  Nation.s  and  made  that  one  of  the  bas^^s  of  our  rieht  to  inrer- 
vene  and  to  be  consulted  upon  affairs  in  Central  Europe.  The 
n-.a'tor  has  an  importance  in  this  country  There  mtist  be  a  moral 
t.usis  for  British  rearmament  and  British  foreign  policy.  We 
must  have  tiiat  basis  if  we  :iro  to  tinitc  and  inspire  ovir  people 
r"id  procure  their  wholehearted  action,  aini  if  we  are  to  stir  the 
Eny;!ish-speakinsi;  people  throughout  the  world. 

Our  afTair>i  have  come  to  such  a  pa.ss  that  there  is  no  e'^rape 
•without  rur.nmt;  r..-ks.  On  every  ground  of  prudence  as  well  as 
of  dutv  I  urge  His  Majesty'?;  Govcrnuient  to  proclaim  a  renewed. 
reviviP.ed.  unfhnchintr  adherence  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations  What  is  there  ridiculous  abovit  collective  security? 
The  only  thing  that  is  ridiculous  abotit  it  is  that  we  have  not  got 
It.  Lot  tis  see  whethir  v;e  cannot  do  something  to  procure  a 
ptroni;  element  of  collective  security  for  ourselves  and  for  others. 
We  have  been  ur.Z'^d  to  make  comm'n  cp.use  in  self-defense  v.-ith 
the  French  R^'public  What  is  that  but  the  beginning  of  collec- 
tive .s.xur;ty?  I  aizrec  with  tnat  Not  to  li^'htly  will  the  two 
great  liberal  democracies  of  the  v.-est  be  challenged,  and  no'  so 
eivsily.  If  challenged,  will  they  b?  'subjugated.  That  is  the  begin- 
ning of  collective  security.  But  why  stop  there?  Why  be  edged 
and  pushed  farther  down  the  slope  in  a  disorderly  expostulating 
crowd  of  cmharras-^ed  states?  Why  not  make  a  stand  while  there 
is  still  a  good  company  of  united,  very  powerful  cotintries  that 
share  our  dangers  and  aspirations?  Why  .-should  we  delay  until 
we  are  confronted  with  a  general  land.slide  of  tho.se  small  counTios 
passing  over,  beeaiise  they  iiave  no  other  choice,  to  the  over- 
whclmmg  power  of  the  Nazi  regime'' 

If  a  number  of  states  were  assembled  a-ound  Grcr.'  Britain  r.nd 
France  in  a  solemn  treaty  for  mutual  defense  against  aggression; 
if  they  had  their  forces  marshalled  in  what  you  may  call  a  grand 
alliance;  if  they  had  their  staff  arri:ng"ments  concerted;  if  all  this 
rested,  as  it  can  honorably  rest,  upon  the  Covenant  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  in  pur.uar.ce  of  all  the  purpose's  and  ideals  of  the 
League  of  Nations;  if  that  were  sustained,  as  it  v.-ould  be.  by  the 
mcr'al  sense  of  the  world;  and  if  it  were  done  in  the  year  1938^ 
and.  believe  m.e.  it  may  be  th?  last  ch.ance  there  will  be  for  doing 
lt_then  I  sav  that  you  might  even  now  arrest  this  approaching 
war  Then  perhap-^  the  curse  which  ovc-hrnns  Europe  wctiiri  pass 
away.  Then  perhaps  the  feroclou;;  passions  which  now  grip  a 
great  people  would  turn  inwards  and  not  outwards  m  an  internal 
rather  than  an  external  explosion,  and  mankind  v.ould  be  spared 
the  deadlv  crdeal  toward  which  we  have  been  sagging  and  sliding 
month  by  mcn'h.  I  have  ventured  to  indicate  a  positive  concep- 
tion, a  practical  and  realistic  conception,  and  one  which  I  am 
convinced  will  unite  all  the  forces  of  this  country  without  who.^e 
help  your  armies  cannot  be  filled  or  your  munitions  made  Before 
we  ca%t  away  th:s  hope,  this  cause,  and  this  plan,  which  I  d' >  not 
at  all  disguise  has  an  element  of  risk,  let  tho.-c  v.-ho  wish  to  reject 
It  ponder  well  and  earnestly  upon  v  hat  will  happen  'o  u>  if  when 
all  else  has  bern  thrown  to  the  wolves,  we  are  left  to  face  our 
fate  alone. 

In  the  la.st  speech  contained  in  the  bock,  which  he  al^o 
delivered  in  the  spring  of  1938.  Mr.  Churchill  uttered  his 
la.'^t  solemn  warning: 

A  cctintry  like  ours,  po.-sessed  of  immense  territory  and  v>-ealth 
whose  defen.ses  have  been  neglected,  cannot  avoid  war  by  dilating 
upon  lis  horrors,  or  even  by  a  continuous  display  of  pacific  qual- 
ities, or  by  ignoring  the  fate  of  the  victims  of  aggression  else- 
where War  will  be  avoided,  in  present  circumstances,  cr.ly  by  the 
ncrumul.it Km  of  deterrents  against  the  aggressor.  If  our  de- 
fen.-t's  are  weak,  we  mu.-t  seek  allies,  and.  of  cour.se.  if  we  seek 
allies  alliances  involve  commitments  But  the  increase  of  com- 
niiMnents  may  be  jtis'ifi^d  if  it  is  followed  by  a  still  greater  in- 
crease of  deterrent.-,  agam.-^t  aggre.-sion 

I  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  Prime  Minister  reaffirm  in  such  direct 
terms  our  arrangements  for  mutual  defense  with  the  French  Re- 
public. Evidentlv  they  amount  to  a  defensive  alliance  Why  not 
.say  so'!'  Why  not  make  it  effective  by  a  military  convention  of  the 
must  detailed  cl-.aract^r':'  Are  we  once  again  to  have  all  the  dis- 
ad\antages  of  an  alliance  without  Its  advantages,  and  to  have  com- 
mitments without  full  security?  Great  Biitaiii  and  France  have  to 
stand  together  for  mutual  protection.  Why  should  not  the  condi- 
tions be  worked  out  precisely  and  the  broad  facts  made  public? 
Fveryone  knows,  for  Instance,  that  our  air  force  is  tripled  in  de- 
terrent effectiveness  if  it  operates  from  the  French  bases,  and,  as 
1  pointed  out  In  the  House  3  weeks  ago.   the  fact  that  an  attack 


upon  this  country  would  bring  the  attacker  into  crnflir  with  the 
French  Army  is  another  great  security  to  us  here.  We  ire  i  b!hted 
in  return  to"  go  to  the  aid  of  France,  and  hitherto  we  hive  always 
been  Ijetter  than  our  word 

Here.  then,  is  the  great  security  for  the  two  countries  Do  not 
conceal  it.  Proclaim  it.  implement  it.  work  It  out  in  tliorovL;h 
detail.  Treat  the  defen.-ive  problems  of  the  two  countrie;.  as  if  they 
were  one.  Then  you  will  have  a  real  deterrent  against  unpro- 
voked ac'gre.'^sion.  and  if  the  deterrent  fails  to  deter,  you  will  have 
a  highly  organized  method  of  coping  with  the  aggressor.  The 
present  "rulers  of  Germany  will  hesitate  long  befcre  t  ley  attack 
the  British  Empir^  and  the  French  Republic  if  those  are  woven 
tc,'ether  for  defense  purposes  into  one  very  powerful  un  t.  Havuig 
gone  so  far.  there  is  no  safe  halting  place  short  o:  an  open 
defensive  alliance  with  France,  no'  with  locse  cbl.gatlon.s.  but  with 
defined  obl-gaticns  en  both  sides  and  complete  interstafi  arrange- 
ments Even  an  isolationist  would.  I  think,  go  so  far  as  to  say. 
"If  we  have  to  mix  ourselves  up  with  the  Continent,  let  us,  at 
any  rate,  get  the  maximum  of  safety  from  ov.r  comnutnients  " 

i  mu5t  say  that  I  myself  have  not  felt  tliiring  this  crisis  that 
there  is  an  Immediate  danger  of  a  major  land  war  breaking  out  over 
Czechoslovakia.  I  know  it  is  vrry  ra^h  to  make  sucli  a  statement, 
but  when  there  Is  so  much  natural,  but  misdirected  ali.rm  m  tha 
country,  now  on  one  point  and  now  on  another,  one  mu.-t  ran 
some  risks  in  stating  one's  honest  opinions.  At  any  rate,  that  Is  the 
assumption  on  which  I  base  my  argument  this  afternoon,  and  I 
will  give  my  rea.sons  to  the  House.  The  first  reason  is  t  lat.  in  the 
opinion  of  "many  pood  Judg'^s.  Germany  is  not  ready  this  year  for 
such  an  ordeal  as  a  major  land  war.  The  second  rea;  on  carries 
more  conviction  to  me.  becau.so  obviously  the  first  is  ta.sed  upon 
facts  which  one  cannot  nieasure  and  secrets  which  one  cannot 
piobe.  It  is  that  I  cannot  .see  that  It  would  be  to  the  interest  of 
the  rul<^rs  of  Germany  to  provoke  such  a  war 

Are  they  not  getting  all  they  want  without "'  Are  they  not 
achieving  a  long  succession  of  most  important  objectives  without 
liring  a  single  shot?  Is  there  any  limit  to  the  economic  and 
political  pressure  which,  without  actually  using  milnary  force, 
Germ.any  will  be  able  to  bring  to  bear  upon  th.o  unhappy  state? 
She  can  be  convulsed  polilitally.  she  can  be  strangled  ecc  nom.lcally. 
she  is  practii  ally  surrounded  by  superior  forces,  and  un'ess  some- 
thing is  done  to  mitigate  the  pressure  of  circumstances,  f^he  will  be 
forced  to  make  continuous  surrenders,  far  beyond  the  rounds  of 
what  any  impartial  tribunal  would  con.ld-T  just  or  right.  vint;l 
finally  her  sovereignty,  her  independence,  her  integrity,  tiave  i  e>  n 
destroyed.  Why.  then",  should  the  rulers  of  Germany  strUe  a  mili- 
tary blow?     Why  should  ilicy  li  cur  the  risk  of  a  major  v.ar'' 

Moreover.  I  think  it  Is  to  be  considered  that  there  are  other. 
even  more  tenii^ting  lines  of  advance  open  to  Germany's  ambitions. 
A  .serious  disturbance  among  the  Hungarian  [population  in  the 
Rumanian  province  of  Tran.-yUania  might  ofl'er  a  pretext  for  the 
eniry  of  German  troops,  at  a  Hungarian  Invi'aticn  or  v.ithcut  It. 
Then  all  the  possib.lities  of  the  oil  and  food  of  Rumania  would  be 
open.  Here.  aL:ain  force  may  be  voiced  and  vir'ual  rnnexation 
may  be  veiled  in  the  guise  of  a  compulsory  alliance.  In  the  mean- 
time the  control  of  Vienna  enables  the  ecoiiomic  fortunes  of  all 
the  states  of  the  Daiiubian  Basin  to  be  manipulated,  exploited, 
and  controlled  so  as  to  favor  German  desi-ns.  and  for  the  iDcneflt 
of  German  finance,  trade,  and  arms  Why.  then,  should  Ger- 
many go  to  the  one  place  where  she  would  encounter  the  veto 
of  Fiance,  and  of  Ru.-sui.  whic'n  has  also  made  definite  assurances? 
I  do  not  think  the  government  would  have  run  very  much  risk 
If  they  had  added  the  full  force  of  Great  B-itain  to  ttie  French 
declaration  about  Czecho.-lovakia  They  would  not  gr.-atly  ha\e 
in<  rea.sed  their  commitments  and  they  would  liave  made  a.-surance 
doublv  sure. 

Btit  the  storv  of  this  year  is  not  ended  at  Czechoslovakia  It 
!•;  not  ended  this  month  "  The  might  behind  the  Gernnm  dictator 
increases  daily  His  appetite  mav  grow  with  eating  The  forces 
01  law  and  freedom  have  for  a  long  time  known  nothing  but  re- 
buffs, failures,  and  humiliations  Their  influence  would  be  Im- 
mc  nselv  mcrea.sed  bv  any  signs  of  concerted  act, on  anc  Iniliailve 
and  combination  The  fact  that  Britain  and  France  crinbin"d  to- 
gether at  such  a  moment  in  such  a  cause  would  give  them  the 
strength  and  authority  tliat  they  need  in  ordi  r  to  convince  waver- 
ing states  that  they  "might  lind  a  good  company  of  determined 
ptople  to  whom  they  might  join  themselves  upon  the  basis  of  the 
covenant  and  in  accordance  with  its  principles.  On  the  merrow  of 
such  a  proof  of  unitv  as  could  be  given  between  Great  Hrit.i.n  and 
France  we  might  be  able  to  make  such  an  arrang'-'mcnt.  jr  begin  to 
make  it.  for  the  effective  fulfillment  of  the  covenant  We  might 
have  a  group  of  pv.ers.  a'-  it  Wfre  mandatories  cf  the  league,  who 
would  be  the  guardians  of  civilization,  and  once  this  was  set  up 
strong  and  real  it  wotild  Iberatc  us.  at  least  over  a  long  period, 
from  the  torments  cf  uncertainty  and  anxiety  which  w  now  have 
to  endure  .Joint  action  on  this  occasion  would  make  easier  and 
safer  tlie  pn-blem  of  dealing  with  the  next  occ.i-ion  If  successful, 
it  would  certainly  pave  the  way  to  more  efTer'ive  join'  action  in 
the  enforcement  "of  the  nonintervention  policv  iti  Spa'n  Nations 
that  have  joined  together  to  meet  one  particular  emergency  may 
well  find,  when  they  look  around,  that  they  have  as  embled  forces 
sufficient  to  deal  with  other  emergencies  not  ye;  b  fore  us.  and 
thus  we  may  gather  an  ever-growing  company,  ranged  under  stand- 
ards of  law  and  justice,  submitting  them.'^eives  to  principles  that 
they  are  ready  to  enforce;  and  thus,  by  military  and  moral  means 
combined,  we  may  once  more  regain  the  ascendant  and  the  initia- 
tive for  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  and  throughout  the  Empire. 
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Do  not  let  anyone  suppose  that  this  is  a  mere  question  of  hard- 
ening ones  heart  and  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip,  and  standing  by  to 
see  Czechoslovakia  pc^leaxed  or  tcrtuied  as  Austria  hae  b"?en. 
Something  more  than  th;it  particulr.r  kind  of  fortitude  will  be 
needed  from  us.  It  is  not  only  Czechoslovakia  that  will  suffer. 
Lock  at  liie  states  of  th--  Danube  Ba^-In.  First  and  foremost  there 
Is  Yugoslavia.  That  is  a  most  powerful  and  vinlc  state,  three- 
quarters  of  whose  martial  pecple  are  undoubtedly  In  the  fullest 
Fympathy  with  the  democracy  of  France  and  Great  Britain,  and 
are  animated  by  an  ardent  hatred  of  Nazi  or  Fascist  rule.  They 
have  a  n^cted  desire  to  maintain  thcms^-'lvcs  m  their  independence 
Is  nothnig  being  done  to  ascertain  what  Yugoslavia  would  do.  as- 
sumlrcr  that  Great  Britain  and  France  were  prepared  to  interest 
them.sclves  in  the  problems  of  the  Danube  Basin?  Yucroslavia 
might  well  be  gained,  and  I  am  told  that  the  effect  of  that  on 
Bui(^:uria  would  p'obably  be  to  draw  her  into  the  same  orbit.  Tlien 
thiie  IS  Rumania,  so  directly  nicnaced  bv  the  potential  German 
movement  to  the  east.  These  three  countries,  if  left  alone,  and 
con\inced  that  there  is  no  will  power  operating  against  the  dic- 
tators, will  f.Hll  one  by  one  Into  the  Nazi  gr^p  and  system.  What 
then  Will  be  the  positun  ci  Greece  and  Turkey? 

I  ask  these  questions,  hoping  that  thev  may  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. Is  It  not  possible  that  decided  action  bv  Prance  and"  Great 
Britain  would  ra'ly  the  whole  of  th.e.-e  five  states  as  well  as  Czecho- 
slovakia, all  of  whom  have  powerlul  armies.  \nho  together  r.g'.tre- 
gatc  7o.0c:0,0C0  people,  who  have  several  milli'  n.s  cf  hchting  men 
already  trained,  who  have  immense  resources,  who  all  wish  to  dwell 
In  peace  withm  their  habi'ations.  who  inuividii.illy  may  be  broken 
by  deieat  and  despoiled,  bur  woo.  united,  const itvite  ati  imuicnsc 
resi.^img  power.'  Can  nothing  be  done  to  keep  them  secure  and 
free  and  to  unite  them  in  their  own  intere';ts.  in  French  and  Brit- 
ish interests  and  above  all.  in  the  Interests  of  peace?  Are  we  really 
going  to  let  the  whole  of  these  tremendous  possibilities  fall  away 
without  a  concerted  efTort  of  any  kind?  If  we  do.  let  us  not  sup- 
pose for  a  m'tnent  that  wc  fcliall  ourselves  have  escaped  our  perils. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  have  multiplied  our  pi-rils.  for  a  very 
obvious  rea-on  At  prtsent  Germany  might  contemplate  a  short 
war.  but  once  she  ha5  laid  hands  on  these  countries  and  extended 
her  power  to  the  Black  Sea  the  Nazi  regime  will  be  able  to  feed 
it.self  indefinitely,  hcjwevcr  long  w.tr  may  last,  and  thus  we  may 
weaken  the  deterrent  force  acuinst  war  cf  that  blockade  to  which 
Ihe  honor::hle  Member  who  ha«  just  .epoken  referred.  We  should 
have  removed  another  of  the  deterrents  that  stand  between  us  and 
war  The  nazification  of  the  whole  of  the  Danul->€  states  is  a  danger 
of  the  fir.-l  cjpitiil  magnitude  to  the  British  Empire.  Is  all  to  go  for 
nothing"*  Is  it  all  to  be  whistled  down  the  wind'''  If  so.  we  shall 
repent  in  bloc>d  and  tears  our  improvidence  and  our  lack  of  fore- 
sight and  energy. 

Two  years  ago  it  was  .safe.  3  years  ago  it  was  easy,  and  4  years 
ago  a  mere  dispatch  might  have  rectified  the  position.  But 
where  shall  we  be  a  year  hLUce''  Where  shall  we  be  in  1940?  In 
the.-e  next  few  months  all  the.se  substantial  countries  will  be 
deciding  whether  they  will  rally,  as  they  would  desire  to  do.  to  the 
standards  of  civiliziition  which  still  fly  over  Geneva,  or  whether 
they  will  be  forced  to  throw  In  their  lot  and  adopt  the  system 
and  the  doctrine>;  of  the  Nazi  powers.  The  Prime  Minister  spoke 
about  the  negotiations  with  Italy.  I  forbear  to  comment  upon 
them,  because  I  prefer  to  await  the  results  when  they  arc  presented 
to  us.  I  know  no  more  effective  means  of  aiding  those  negotiations 
than  the  cr«>ation  of  ,-.  Danubian  blcx;.  and  nothing  that  would 
make  it  more  likely  that  any  engagement  entered  Into  would  bear 
fruit  and  tx'  effective  In  the  hour  of  serious  need.  I  trust  that  the 
G(jvernment  will  do  their  utmo.'^t.  If  it  is  too  late,  the  evil  is  upon 
us.  but  do  not  let  any  chance  be  thrown  away  of  endeavoring  to 
save  this  great  area  from  bfing  overrun,  exploited,  and  despoiled. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  aspect  of  the  deterrents  which  we  are 
a.ssembling  against  aggress.cn  -namely,  national  defense.  I  wel- 
come very  much  the  announcement  that  the  Prime  Minister  haf 
made  in  this  respect,  and  particularly  his  decision  to  consult  the 
trade  union.s  I  know  that  he  l.s  averse  from  hasty  decisions.  No 
one  can  say  that  this  is  a  hasty  decision  In  th"  third  year  of  reainia- 
ment.  I  was  very  glad  also  to  hear  the  reassurance  that  d;a.-,tic 
action  will  be  taken  to  augment  the  speed  of  our  air  program,  of 
cur  air  raid  precaution--  system,  and  our  our  antiaircraft  artillery. 
It  is  only  a  fortnight  ago  that  my  right  honorable  friend  told  us 
he  was  satisfied  that  we  v. ere  makl'ig  the  best  and  the  most  effec- 
tive use  of  our  resources.  However,  it  appears  that  there  were 
other  resources  not  being  used  which  now  will  be  used  in  a  greater 
effort.  I  regret  very  much  that  these  additional  resources  have  not 
been  applied  during  the  last  2  years,  when  the  air  program  was 
seen  to  be  trailing  so  far  behind.  Not  only  did  we  start  2  years  too 
lat".  but  the  second  2  years  have  been  traversed  at  only  half  speed. 

Let  me  give  a  warning  drawn  from  our  recent  experiences.  'Very 
likely  this  immediate  crisis  will  pass,  will  dissipate  itself  and  calm 
down.  After  a  boaconstrictor  has  devoured  its  prey  it  often  has  a 
considerable  digestive  spell.  It  was  so  after  the  revelation  of  the 
secret  German  air  force.  There  was  a  pause.  It  was  so  after  Ger- 
man conseription  was  proclaimed  in  breach  of  the  treaty.  It  was 
so  after  the  Rhlneland  was  forcibly  occupied.  Tlie  House  may 
recall  that  we  were  told  how  glad  we  ought  to  be  because  there 
would  be  no  question  of  fortifying  it.  Now.  after  Austria  has  been 
struck  down,  we  are  all  disturbed  and  alarmed,  but  In  a  little  while 
there  may  be  another  pause.  There  may  not — we  cannot  tell.  But 
If  there  is  a  pause,  then  people  will  be  saying,  "See  how  the  alarmists 
liave  been  conluted;  Europe  has  calmed  down,  it  has  all  blown  over, 


and  the  war  scare  has  parsed  away."  The  Prime  Minister  will  per- 
haps repeat  what  he  said  a  few  weeks  ago.  that  the  tension  m 
Europe  is  greatly  relaxed.  The  Times  will  wTlte  a  leading  article  to 
say  how  silly  tha^e  people  look  who  on  the  morrow  of  the  Austrian 
incorporation  raised  a  clamor  for  exceptional  action  m  foreign 
policy  and  home  defense,  and  how  wise  the  government  were  not  to 
let  themselves  be  carried  away  by  this  pa-sing  incident. 

All  this  time  the  vast  deperieratlon  of  the  forces  of  parliamentary 
dem.ocracy  will  be  proceeding  throughout  Europe.  Everv  6  weeks 
another  corps  will  be  added  to  the  German  Army.  All'this  time 
important  countries  and  great  rail  and  river  communications  will 
pass  under  the  control  of  the  German  General  Staff.  All  this  time 
populations  will  be  continually  reduced  to  the  rigors  cf  Nazi  domi- 
nation and  assimilated  to  that  system.  All  this  time  the  forces  of 
conquest  and  intimidation  will  be  consolidated,  towering  up  soon  in 
real  and  not  make-believe  strength  and  superiority.  Tlien  presently 
will  come  f.nother  stroke  Upon  whom?  Our  questions  with  Ger- 
many are  unsettled  and  unanswered  We  cannot  tell.  'What  I  dread 
is  that  the  impulse  now  given  to  active  effort  may  pass  away  when 
the  dangers  are  not  diminishing,  but  accumulating  and  gathering 
as  country  after  country  is  involved  in  the  Na::i  system,  and  as  their 
vast  preparations  reach  their  final  perfection. 

For  5  ytars  I  have  talked  to  the  House  on  these  matters — not  with 
very  groat  success.  I  have  watched  this  famous  island  descending 
Incontinen-.ly,  recklessly,  the  stairway  which  leads  to  a  dark  gulf. 
It  Is  a  fine,  broad  stairway  at  the  beginning,  but  after  a  bit  tho 
carpet  ends.  A  little  farther  on  there  are  only  flagstones,  and  a  little 
farther  on  still  thc^c  b'-rak  beneath  your  feet.  Look  back  over  the 
last  5  years.  It  Is  true  that  great  mistakes  weve  made  in  the  years 
Immediately  after  the  war.  But  at  Locarno  we  laid  the  foundation 
from  which  a  great  forward  movement  could  have  been  made.  Ger- 
many Ix  gan  to  rearm  In  earnest  and  openly  to  seek  revenge.  If  we 
study  the  history  of  Rome  and  Carthage,  we  can  understand  what 
happened  and  why.  It  is  not  difficult  to  form  an  intelligent  view 
about  the  three  Punic  Wars;  but  If  mortal  catastrophe  should  over- 
take the  British  Nation  and  the  British  Empire,  historians  a  thou- 
sand years  hence  will  e»ill  be  baffled  bv  the  mystery  of  our  affairs 
They  will  never  understand  how  it  was  that  a  victorious  n.ition, 
with  everything  in  hand,  suffered  themselves  to  be  brought  low 
and  to  cast  away  all  that  they  had  gained  by  measureless  sacrifice; 
and  absolute  victory — gone  with  the  wind. 

Now  the  victors  are  the  vanquished,  and  those  who  threw  down 
their  arms  in  the  field  and  sued  for  an  armistice  are  striding  on  to 
world  ma.stery.  That  is  the  position— that  is  the  terrible  transfor- 
mation that  has  taken  place  bit  by  bit.  I  relolce  to  hear  from  the 
Prime  Minister  that  a  further  supreme  effort  "is  to  be  made  to  place 
us  in  a  position  of  security.  Now  Is  the  time  at  last  to  rouse  the 
nation.  Perhaps  It  is  the  last  time  It  can  be  roused  with  a  chance  of 
preventing  war  or  with  a  chance  of  coming  through  to  victory, 
should  our  efforts  to  prevent  w.ir  fall.  We  should  lay  aside  every 
hindrance  and  endeavor,  by  uniting  the  whole  force  and  spirit  of 
our  people,  to  rai.se  again  a  great  British  nation  standing  up  before 
all  the  world;  for  such  a  nation,  rising  in  its  ancient  vigor,  can  even 
at  this  hour  save  civilization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  seems  that  the  outstanding  lesson  for 
us  to  learn  from  the  experiences  of  England,  as  described 
by  Winston  Churchill,  is  the  wisdom  and  absolute  necessity 
of  our  increasing  and  strengthening  our  national  defenses. 
In  this  connection  I  desire  to  quote,  in  conclusion,  the  words 
of  two  great  AmericarLs  who  are  also  authorities  on  this 
subject — Capt,  Eddie  Rickenbacker  and  Col.  Charles  A.  Lind- 
bergh. 

Captain  Rickenbacker,  in   a  recent  radio  address,  said: 

With  a  strong  Navy,  and  an  air  force  of  25.000  pilots  and  50.000 
planes,  no  foreign  government  dare  even  think  in  terms  of  war 
against  us;  and  if  they  be  so  foolish,  our  people  need  have  no  fear 
of  invasion. 

Colonel  Undbergh,  in  his  recent  radio  address,  said: 

Let  us  look  to  our  own  defenses  and  to  our  own  character.  If  we 
attend  to  them,  we  have  no  need  to  fear  what  happens  elsewhere. 
If  we  do  not  attend  to  them,  nothing  can  save  us. 


From  Palm  to  Pine  Through  a  Land  of 
Enchantment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.     Mr.  Speaker,  so  much  has 
been  done  by  Congress  to  aid  the  States  in  the  commendable 
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work  cf  hishwa-  building  rhat  every  United  States  highway, 
whether  runi-.ng  east  and  west  or  north  and  south,  is  cf 
great  interest  to  national  lawmakers  and  administrative  ofiB- 
cial3  at  Washington.  However,  some  of  these  newer  high- 
ways in  the  West  are  of  greater  •.nt^^r'^st  because  of  the:r 
pcssib.lities.  The  United  States  Highway  39,  through  Ari- 
zona, or  a  link  of  the  same,  is  a  case  to  illustrate. 

In  z-r.vT:\\.  highways  have  been  built  east  and  west  with 
sr^ater  '•r.-husia.'^m  and  more  cu:I:iy.  especially  west  of  the 
M.ss;s.-ipc'  River,  than  have  roads  north  and  south.  Pfr- 
hap.s  this  IS  because  the  s^^neral  trend  of  our  population 
movement  is  toward  the  We.-^t.  One  3reat  ebiec'ive  m  hir^h- 
v.-ay  building  has  been  to  connect  the  East  and  Middle  West 
•a:  h  :he  far  West  and  Pacific  coa.-t  by  concrete  read.-,  or  uther 
•vpe.s  of  mod'-^rn  hishway  construction.  A  fairly  good  j'jb  has 
b*"»-n  done  i.vi  building  'hese  east-w>^st  modern  roads.  Ari- 
zona ha.s  logically  receiv-d  her  lib»-ral  share.  Four  great 
transcontinental  highways  cross  Arizona;  namtiy.  United 
Stat^-s  H.ghway=  60  66  TO,  and  80.  We  wculd  be  deli?h'ed 
to  have  Arizona  crGi.3Fd  north  and  south  by  four  such 
remaricable  highways.  It  is  about  one  cf  these  north-50u:h 
hi-'hways  that.  I  nsp  to  .-pt^^ak  today. 

First,  let  me  explain  why  four  transcontinental  ea--t  and 
we.it  highways  pa.-s  through  Arizona.  It  is  bt^'cause  Arizona 
1.^  gfocraphii  a..y  a  gateway  to  the  Paciric  Coast.  Arizona 
always  has  bp•^■■n  such  a  ^rateway.  The  grp-a:  barrier  befw-en 
th'-  eas'rrn  part  cf  cur  country  and  the  Pacific  coast  ha.^ 
bf-en  the  Rocky  Mountain  area.  This  t;reat  natural  barrier 
Ls  lowest  m  Ar.zcna.     That  eeoerapr.ical  fact  explain.-^  why 


two    transcontinental    railroads 


built    acros.s    Arizona 


to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  also  explains  why  air  travel,  either 
by  plane  or  dincible  to  th-  Pacfic  coast,  prefers  to  pass  over 
Arizona,  and  the.-^e  geographical  conditions  pp-rmittmf^  a.l- 
y-:ar-rcund  *ravel.  unhai.-.pered  by  .=now  and  bad  weather. 
rtally  txplam  th-  pre.~enc^  "i  four  ^ ranoccntm-jntal  roads 
runnma  pa.-t  and  west  thrcu^h  Arizona. 

On  n-  x'-  Sunday.  Oc'ober  8.  'h*^  G^-'v  rnor  of  Arizona  and 
a  large  concourse  cf  people  will  n;eet  at  Sedcna  m  Oak  Creek 
Canyon,  in  northern  Ar..7ona.  for  the  ce-ebrafion  of  the' 
C'.mpk-non  of  a  highway  through  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  from 
the  V' ;-de  Vailey  :o  F-a-rs-aff.  Thi.^.  com.pletes  another 
north-.-:<-UL;i  road  and  c.cc-.es  a  link  in  a  significant  interna- 
tional highway,  reachm..;  from  Mexico  to  Canada,  and  now 
r:^kf.s  It  possible  to  travel  en  pood,  n.odern  pavement  all 
the  way  from  Mexico  to  neighboring  Canada  on  the  north. 
1  wi.^h  I  might  have  all  the  Mer.ibrrs  of  this  Chamber  as  my 
guests  for  a  few  hours  m  'h;.-  b^'autiiu!  Oak  Cr.  el<  Canvon 
wh.Te  the  cel-bration  .s  being  iit-ld.  I  did  mvue  the  Mf  m- 
btrs  of  the  House  C:mm;ttt.e  on  Naval  Affairs  to  be  my 
guests  in  Arizona  this  S^'^ptember  13  and  14.  and  had  made 
tentative  arran£,rmen'.:  with  two  chambers  of  commerce  to 
take  my  colleagues  through  Oak  Cre-k  Canyon  as  a  part  cf 
their  sightseeing  in  nor*he:r.  Arizona.  Somie  bad  .storm.s 
and  ti.e  calling  of  'he  -pec.al  ^e.ssion  chanced  the  commit- 
t-e's  plans  and  prevented  the  carrying  out  cf  mine.  This 
rare  treat  is  y^t  m  stcre.  not  only  for  the  Members  of  Ice 
House  Naval  Affairs  Committee,  but.  I  hope,  for  many  others 
cf  my  collf^ague..  as  well. 

United  States  Highway  83  leads  through  some  of  the  most 
scenic  portions  cf  Arizona.  Whether  this  new  link  fr_.m 
Prescott  and  Jerome  to  P.az.starf,  bv  wav  of  Oak  Cre-k 
Canvon.  will  become  a  part  of  United  States  Hi^rhway  89. 
uhich  now  follows  a  different  course,  ha.-  yet  to  be  deeded, 
but  that  It  7. ill  be  a  part  of  some  United  States  highway 
lunning  north  and  south  cannot  be  doubted.  And  what  a 
highway'  Of  all  the  highways  of  America  over  which  I 
have  ever  trav^-led.  I  know  of  none  over  which  I  would 
rather  take  my  friends  for  a  thrill,  such  as  scenic  grandeur 
can  Kive. 

Oak  Creek  Canyon  is  a  miniature  Grand  Canyon  of  the 
Colorado.    The  Grand  Canyon  in  northern  Arizona  is  known 


tliroughcut  the  world  and  is  recognized  as  the  most  .sublime 
natural  spectacle  on  earth,  but  I  tell  you  truly  that  Oak 
Creek  Canyon,  in  my  judgment,  will  repay  a  second  visit, 
even  more  than  the  Grand  Canycn.  I'  has  all  the  gorgeous 
colorings  in  the  canyon  walls  which  m.ay  be  found  in  the 
Grand  Canyon.  It  is  drawn  on  a  much  smaller  scale  so  that 
its  sublimity  is  concentrated,  and  u  may  now  be  traversed 
with  ease  on  a  splendid  automobile  road.  Gentlemen  of 
Congress,  I  could  wish  ncTh.ng  better  for  mysplf  than  to 
jcm  the  Governor  cf  Arizona  next  Sunday  in  this  celebra- 
tion at  Oak  Creek  Canyon,  and  I  couid  wish  nothmcr  be'tter 
for  you  than  ihat  you  micht  be  my  guests  on  a  irip  througti 
Oak  Creek  Canyon  on  this  new  h.ghway. 


Price  Movement  and  the  Shoe  Industry 


EXTENSION'  OF   REMARKS 
HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

or     .MARYLAND 

IX  THE   HOUSK  <•[••  RF.rRK.-KNTATIVP:S 

Thursday   Oc'rh^r  .5    l'.)19 

Mr  B\TiON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  r'^marks  I  am  going  to 
make  today  are  addre.-csed  '  j  the  Piesident  of  tht'  United 
States  and  the  Tariff  C  .mrr.ission,  as  well  as  to  this  House, 
of  which  I  l:ave  the  hc.nor  of  being  a  M^^mb^r.  My  remarks 
are  on  a  -ubj*  ct  that  is  being  discussed  oy  the  general  public 
and  IS  being  cUjsely  watched  by  the  adm.nistration  and  prac- 
tically every  branch  of  the  Federal  Government.  I  refer  to 
the  subject  of  the  price  movement  and  the  possibility  that  we 
will  all  have  to  pay  higher  prices  for  commodities  and  'he 
necessities  cf  Ufe.  There  is,  I  am  sure,  m  this  cnsis  a  general 
feeling  among  sound  businescmen  that  they  should  not  al.ow, 
if  th'  y  can  possibly  help,  the  prices  of  raw  materials,  com- 
n-odrie^.  and  finished  goods  to  advance  to  the  pomt  where 
they  will  suffer  from  some  c'  the  violent  r^i'actiGn.-  we  have 
had  m  the  past. 

This  feeling.  I  believe,  is  cmewhat  of  a  change  of  heart  for 
business  brought  about  und  ubtedly  by  sad  experience,  but 
it  ."icverthtless  will  help  :lv?  C-:. ngre^s  materia. ^y  in  its  work 
to  protect  the  ultimate  ccnsum.cr  from  excessive  extortion  and 
unrea.;onable  cost  of  Living.  However,  the  businessman  who 
knows  that  an  inflated  price  level  will  eventually  work  to  his 
ul'-  nate  di  advantage  will  n  "d  hf->lp  In  seme  ases  from  the 
Fed'^ral  Government. 

i  ha.!  at'empt  to  prove  my  point  by  expressing  my  \iews  on 
a  ubj'Ct  w.'h  which  I  am  familiar  and  en  a  business  with 
wc  .en  I  ha-  ?  been  intimately  associated  for  25  years.  I  refer 
to  th--^  -hoe  and  leather  industry,  one  of  the  mcs'  important 
and  certainly  eccnomica.Iy  nece.^sar>'  in  the  United  Sta'^s. 

In  1929.  the  Seventieth  Congress  pcissed  what  is  known  as 
'h:.^  Smoot-Iiawley  Tiriff  Ac".  You  are  all  familiar  wi*h  t^ie 
ccnseqU':nc^:^  of  this  Ig.^^la'icn.  which  a  great  many  pecpie 
thir.k  did  more  'o  ctart  tlie  depression  and  to  br.ng  on  the 
collapse  01  business  than  anything  else  up  to  that  tim.e. 

:.c  my  ^.■::r.  mind  „nd  for  cur  own  industry,  it  was  a  v^ry 
viciouj  and  pernicious  piece  of  legislation.  Now.  however,  we 
are  in  the  situation  where  prices  are  advancing  at  a  very 
rapid  rate  f^ither  through  ^carci*:y  or  i^pt-culation.  and  '^l^e 
que.;tion  arises  as  to  how  we  can  keep  them  under  ccntrcl. 
When  the  price  cf  .-ucar  c>tarted  to  gtt  out  of  line  several 
weeks  ago  the  Presiden*.  m  his  wi.sdom.  canceled  <ugar  quo* as 
and  immediately  a  sharp  upturn  was  at  l^ast  checked  for  the 
time  being.  I  have  iieard  nothing  bu.  favcrabl,'  comm.-nt  on 
hus  action. 

The  price  cf  manufactured  shce.-  to  the  re^al:^r  and  through 
him  to  the  ullimiate  consum.er  depends  largely  on  the  price  of 
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the  leather  that  goes  into  them.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
factors  which  might  raise  or  lower  the  manufacturing  cost 
such  as  labor  and  overhead,  but  I  find  in  examining  the  figures 
that  on  a  girl's  shoe  which  is  produced  in  volume  and  a  monu- 
facturcr  will  sell  for,  say,  $1.55,  the  value  of  the  leather  is 
C4  cents,  or  approximately  40  percent  of  the  cost.  The  same  is 
true  in  the  selling  price  of  the  leather  where  the  value  of  the 
hide  is  even  more  and  in  some  cases  runs  as  high  as  65  per- 
cent of  the  cost. 

So  it  is  very  reasonable  to  a.vsume  that  any  steps  that  can 
be  taken  to  keep  hide  prices  down  to  a  reasonable  level  will, 
in  the  end,  keep  down  the  cost  of  shoes  to  the  general  public! 
My  own  figures  show  that  on  the  present  market  a  10-percent 
rise  in  hide  prices — and  they  liavc  gone  up  now  considerably 
more  than  that — reflects  at  least  8  cents  a  pair  in  the  partic- 
ular shoe  about  which  I  am  speaking.  Now  the  retailer  may 
be  able  to  absorb  from  5  to  10  cents  a  pair  without  adding  to 
the  price  to  the  con.sumer.  However,  the  chances  are  that  he 
Will  not,  and  that  this  shoe  will  be  taken  out  of  the  $1.55  price 
level  and.  instead  of  retailing  for  $1.99,  it  will  imm.ediately 
go  to  $2.25. 

Now,  there  Is  nothing  exorbitant  about  these  figures,  which 
arc  based  on  a  small  profit  for  the  shoe  manufacturer  and 
the  shoe  retailer.  Suppose,  however,  we  would  take  the 
10-percent  ad  valorem  duty  off  of  the  South  American  hides 
which  was  placed  there  by  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  and 
which  was  designed  to  help  the  farmer,  and  nearly  broke 
everyone  in  the  United  States — would  w^e  not  place  a  large 
portion  of  this  great  industry  in  a  position  to  keep  down  the 
cost  of  its  product?  Of  course,  there  is  also  a  duty  on  leather 
and  a  duty  on  shoes,  but  with  practically  every  other  country 
in  the  world  at  war,  they  will  be  too  busy  manufacturing  for 
them.selves  to  import  finished  products  into  this  country. 

Now,  as  I  have  said,  this  duty  placed  by  the  Smoot-Hawley 
Tariff  Act  on  hides  and  skins  was  designed  to  help  the  farmer. 
I  think  the  average  farmer  will  tell  any  Member  of  Congress 
that  it  did  nothing  for  him  at  that  time.  The  fact  is  that 
the  large  packing  companies  consider  the  hides  as  more  or 
less  a  banana  peel  when  they  are  purchasing  cattle.  It  is 
true  that  a  number  of  the  big  packers  take  the  hides  from 
their  own  kill  and  put  them  in  their  own  tanneries  at  what- 
ever price  they  please,  and  in  this  manner  can  control,  to  a 
large  extent,  the  market  on  leather  for  their  own  con- 
venience. But  this  is  another  subject,  and  might  later  be 
worth  looking  into  if  price  conditions  should  get  very  bad. 
Tlie  point  I  make  now,  however,  and  in  conclu-sion,  is  that  by 
putting  hides  and  skins  back  on  the  free  list,  where  they  had 
been  for,  I  believe.  50  years,  or  until  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tarifl 
Act,  will  tend  to  put  the  price  of  shoes  down  to  the  ultimate 
consumer  and  will  haw  no  effect  on  the  farmer. 

I  am  sending  these  remarks  to  the  President  cf  the  United 
States,  the  Tariff  Commission,  and  to  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  which  I  think  will  be  interested. 
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The  Share  of  the  Domestic  Market  Supplied  by  the 

American  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRANK  H.  BUCK 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  5.  1939 
Mr.  BUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  seem  to  be  several  of  us 
who  desire  to  keep  the  record  clear  as  far  as  information 
regarding  farm  activities  is  concerned.  For  some  time  past 
we  have  heard  a  good  deal  of  discussion  about  keeping  the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer,  the  inference 
being  that  he  was  im.posed  upon  by  imports  of  commodities 
that  are  classed  as  agriculture. 

Let  us  look  into  this.  The  American  farmer  still  has  the 
American  market  for  the  things  he  produces,  the  same  as 
he  has  always  had.  For  many  years  he  has  been  supplying 
approximately  90  percent  of  the  domestic  market.  In  recent 
years  that  percentage  has  not  declined;  if  anything,  it  has 
increased. 

But  why  does  not  the  American  farmer,  with  his  agricul- 
tural surpluses,  supply  100  percent  of  the  domestic  market? 
The  American  farmer  might  possibly  be  able  to  supply  100 
percent  of  the  dom.estic  market.  If  he  were  to  completely 
supply  the  domestic  market,  however,  he  would  be  doing  two 
things. 

First,  he  would  be  raising  products  which  he  is  not  equipped 
to  produce,  such  as  coffee,  rubber,  silk,  and  bananas.  Conse- 
quently they  would  be  produced  only  at  a  high  unit  cost  if 
at  all. 

Second,  because  he  would  be  shutting  out  all  imports  of 
foreign  farm  products  into  this  country,  his  products  would 
likewise  be  barred  from  foreign  markets.  And  since  the 
American  farmer  needs  more  than  the  American  market,  he 
could  not  afford  that  course.  For  instance,  during  the  past 
15  years,  cur  domestic  agricultural  exports  have  averaged 
$1,346,000,000,  whereas  competitive  imports  have  averaged 
$718,000,000.  To  have  gone  on  a  strictly  nationalistic  basis 
during  this  period  would  have  cost  the  American  farmer 
$528,000,000  a  year. 

In  other  words,  it  is  more  economical  for  the  farmer  to 
produce  an  abundance  of  those  commodities  which  he  is  best 
equipped  to  produce — with  them  supplying  the  home  market 
and  selling  the  remainder  abroad— while  he  lets  foreign  pro- 
ducers supply  a  trickle  of  competitive  imports  and  certain 
specialty  articles  not  so  readily  produced  in  this  country. 

In  order  to  visualize  just  what  the  share  of  the  domestic 
market  supplied  by  the  American  farmer  amounts  to,  I  ap- 
pend hereto  a  table  covering  the  years  1924  to  1938,  which  is 
self-explanatory. 


The  share  of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  the  American  farmer,  calendar  years  1924-38^ 


Year 


1924. 

1X!5. 

I'.i.M 

I'.fJT 

I'.i-JS 

V.rj'.t 

IS.JO 

IWl. 

VXVl 

1W3.. 

ifirii 
v.<u  . 
hm 
iw: 


Gross  farm 
income 


(1) 


Domestic  farm 

exports  —15 

percent 

(2) 


$n,4S3. 
12.  SOO, 
12.  .37^ 
12,  4:17 . 
12,  Hio, 
12.  7W\. 
10.  3S7. 
7,  397, 
S.  W2, 

>  fi.  27;i, 

'7,  isj, 
'K  1:5, 

« ;»,  3'*.'!. 

•  8,  738, 


000.000 

000,000 
(XK),  000 
iKlO.  000 
0(X),  000 
00*1.000 

000.000 

OCX),  0(10 
(MA),  MO 
00<'.  000 

000,  t.«o 
000,  coo 

0(KI,  IHX) 
OiiO.  000 
000,000 


Competitive 
farm  imports 
+25  ijercent 

(3) 


\alucofdomcstici     Importsof       Domesticmar- 
farm  market  Icol- 1  domrjitir  farm      ket  ."^ufiplici 
umn  (1)  -  (2)  +    market  leoliimn    bv  American 
(3)]  I      (3)  +  (4j]  ■  farmer 


«) 


$1, 
1, 
1, 

1, 

1, 
1, 
1, 


793.000.000 
M6,  OOO.WO 
544,  000, 000 

602.  000, 0(,0 
584, 000. 0<.0 
430,  0(X),  000 
021.000,000 
69H,  000,  0(iO 
5fi3. 000,  OiJO 
6'JO.  000,  (XX) 
623,  000. 000 
63.5.  000,  Of  0 

603.  WK  000 
677, 000.  0(  0 
704, 000, 000 


$1,230. 
1,251, 
1,  216, 
1,245. 
1,194, 
1,271, 

876, 

659. 

370. 

456. 

6ie, 

736. 

809, 

1,085, 

606, 


000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,000 
000,  0<X) 
000,000 
O-JO.OCO 
000,000 
OOO.OC'O 
000,000 
0(10,000 
000,000 


$10, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
12, 
12. 
10. 

7, 

6. 

6, 

7. 

8. 

9, 
10, 

8, 


920,  000,  000 
235,  (XK),  000 
Oh().  000, 000 
OHO,  0(X),  000 
426, 000,  OCO 
623,  000,  OCO 
192,000,000 
258,  0(X).  000 
369,  0(X),  OCO 
139, 000,  000 
07,^  000. 000 
2  ir,,  000,000 
651.0(X),  000 
391,0(X),000 
630, 000, 000 


(5) 


Percent 


11 

10 

10 

10 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

7 

7 

9 

9 

10 


(6) 


Percent 


89 


m 

s 

tt 

«i 

w 

It 
u 
tn 

90 

81 


1  Rpvi.';p.l  June  14  to  acree  with  rcvi^icil  D.  A.  E.  grosi  income  figures  a.^  rtleasctl  June  5,  1939. 

•  Kir-luilps  'lovermnent  payments. 

*  Preliminary. 

CompLleJ  by  Division  of  lufurm..Lion,  Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration,  from  publistied  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  data. 
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>i'eutiality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

I\  TI!K   FiOL'SK  OK  RKPRESKXTATIVKS 
Thursday.  October  5.  1939 


LETTER   FROM  HOx\    JOHN   A.   MATTHEWS 


Mr.  M^EELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  ir  is  most  Intere.stinc  to 
note  in  the  question  of  neutrality  that  person.s  not  in  legis- 
lative work  really  think  out  the  is;:ue^^  and  arc  interested 
enough  in  the  welfare  of  their  country  to  present  their  views 
to  their  Representatives. 

The  following  is  a  very  ma-slcrful  treaMse  en  the  question 
of  n-utrality  by  the  veiy  able  judge,  John  A.  Matthews,  of 
Ntwark.  who  is  highly  resptcied  by  every  member  of  the 
bar  cf  cur  Siate: 

Ne\v.\rk.  N.   J.,   Scp:rrnber   13,   1939. 
Hon.    .^ITFRT   L.   Vrt.f.iasv. 

I!oii<r  ')/  Kfprer-entativrs.   Wa.^hingtoJi.  D.  C. 

DzAR  CoNGREJS.SMAN  V'rekl.and:  Mav  I  identify  myself  as  Judge 
Julai  A.  MauhH\<.s.  of  Newark.  N.  J.,  who  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Forelgr.  Kelat u.m,-  Conimittee  at  the  !a.'-t  se.s.'-ion  of  Co:a:res.s 
and  who  wrote  ycu  and  sent  you.  at  your  request,  a  copy  of  an 
address  I  del'.v  'red  over  the  radio  atrainst  repenhng  ihe  t_mba.-go 
prMVision.s  of  our  present  neutrality  law? 

Well,  our  prophecy  has  come  triie,  Th"  international  baiikcrs 
and  "the  captains  of  busine.'-s  and  finance"  are  once  again  domg 
what  William  AUcn  White  says  at  pat^e  371  of  his  book.  "VVoodrow 
Wil-->on,"  they  did  in  1917.  "stiperinipc:sinc;  tiielr  will  upon  the  wiU 
of  km2;.s."  a;id.  as  is  plain  to  ^ee.  upon  cur  President,  and  thoy 
art'  trym?  hard  to  im.pi-se  It  \ipnn  the  Coiigres.= 

You  may  recall  that  my  ft  l!ow  Democrat,  Key  Pittm.\x.  re.soiited 
that  statemer.t  when  I  made  it  at  your  commitice  hrariny;  But 
it  is  Just  as  true  today  as  White  says  it  was  true  in  cur  pre-World 
War  days.  MiTf^o'.er.  White  says,  azain  at  page  371.  "Democracy 
had  no  champion  in  those  days.  It  ithe  war)  bec^an  as  a  war  for 
commercial  pow.-r  Wi.r  motives  were  .'•hot  through  with  the 
greed  of  junkerc'f  m  in  everv  Euronean  capital."     And  so  it  is  today. 

Mav  I  ventur.'  the  followinsT  suL'gestions  to  y.~u,  who.  in  'h" 
providence  of  God.  will  keep  alive  rhc  truth  of  what  Champ  CI;  Tk, 
the  father  cf  Senator  CH.^MP  Cl.^rk,  once  sa.d  on  the  floor  of  the 
Hou-e,  namtlv.  that  "th*^  lus'nrv  of  our  country  seems  like  a  last 
attempt  on  ihr  ^art  divm?  Providence  in  bohalf  cf  the  human 
rare." 

1,  I  think  Seiritor  V.andfnberc.'s  reported  ^tatemicnt  that  "ycu 
cannot  be  an  ar'-enal  for  rne  be'.h.'^erpnt  without  bi'inp  a  tar-:;er  tor 
the  other"  can  well  be  the  kevnote  of  our  campai_'n  aiamst  des'roy- 
Ing  the  protfcticn  which  American  mothers  now  have  for  the  :^ons 
they  went  down  into  "the  valley  c*  the  shadow"  to  bring  into  this 
world. 

2.  Tlie  Nation  .should  know  the  real  purpo.^e  rf  Mc!r?;enthau's  visit 
to  Europe  this  summer  and  whfth"r  his  visit  had  to  do  with  this 
cairpaitiii  to  put  u>  m'o  the  blood  business.  We  should  find  cut 
whether  t)'.e  European  baiiklr.K  and  munitions  gan.j  held  parley 
with  our  riic'atnr  ..f  'h-  "st '.hilizaticn  fund" 

3  The  Natlcn  '•hould  have  its  attention  called  to  J  P  Mor£;an's 
"'grouse  hi'.n.uv;"  trip  to  Europe  thw  summer,  at  which  tim-.'  he 
"entertalne'l"  the  King  of  Kn;;l,!nd  afti  r  the  Kin'4  had  retuinecl  from 
his  "visit"  to  America.  When  Moivan  arrived  home.  Just  before  war 
Was  declared,  he  is  report'^d  io  Inue  s.ud  to  newspapermen  that  it 
would  be  natural  for  his  firm  to  be  asked  to  be  ag,  nt  for  the  pur- 
chase cf  war  suj  p'les  liere  for  E  rrlaiid  and  France  Remember  th'"y 
were  in  the  days  (  f  tho  World  War.  when,  as  Hendricks'  b.)ok.  The 
Life  and  l,etters  of  Walter  H  Pa:;e.  shows,  we  paid  Eie^'Iand's  ovcr- 
di;  f;  oi  her  account  for  war  .stipplles  with  J  P  Mcrrran  to  the  extent 
ot  ?4no  noo.':'00  "out  of  the  pmie'Cds  of  the  first  Liberty  loan"  (vol. 
II  pp  272.  273!  And  remen^iber  that's  what  Ens'land  owed  Morgan 
en  April  6  1917  \<.  hi  n  we  entered  tlie  war.  And  that's  what  "ca -h 
ai--d  carry"  will  turn  cut  to  be  if  we  become  England's  arsenal 
Indeed.  If  the  Nation  has  put  bt  fere  it  the  financial  condition,  the 
debt  of  England  and  France  today  (Paul  Mallcn  had  a  brief  resume 
of  It  in  his  column  recently)  (nir  people  will  realize  that  in  a 
so-called  long  war.  which  the  propagandists  for  England  are  now 
declaring  ih.s  war  must  b".  neuher  England  nor  France  could  begin 
to  ]\,y  e'ash  "vcn  on  the  basis  of  what  they  bought  and  never  paid 
for  iri  the  Wor'.d  War  Cash  and  carry  Is  only  a  catch  phrase  to 
deltide  the  Amerl.-an  people.  If  thev  have  the  cash,  let  England  pay 
now  v.hat  "-he  -  we-  U:3—iJ,3 10.^58,552.  And  let  France  pay  us  her 
debt-  -$3.6.>4 .914,930. 

4.  The  couiitry  should  also  get  this  picture.  Why  are  the  propa- 
gandi.'^ts  for  P:nnl md  and  France  finoding  our  press  and  radio  wi'h 
statements  that  there  will  and  mu-t  be  no  short  war,  but  that  the 
war  must  last  "2  or  3  years"?  Even  allowing  that  Hitler  is  the 
"a<:pros.--rr"  m  Poland — and  he  i.s  "aggrt.s.-ung"  for  what  the  burglars 
01  Virsa.lles  tick  ironi  the  country  Lc  lought  for  as  a  ciiizon  and 


a.s  a  soldier — why  should  overtures  for  peace  after  th^  conquest  nf 
Poland  be  refused  in  advance  of  their  being  actually  made?  And 
why  should  our  country  by  her  unneutral  act  In  repealing  the  arms 
embargo  and  thus  making  possible  a  "long  war"  by  becoming  first 
the  arsenal  of  England  and  France  and  ultimately  their  cobelhger- 
cnt — why  should  our  country,  I  say.  Join  with  self-seeking  England 
in  clcsing  all  the  doors  to  peace  and  remove  herself  from  the  e^nly 
role  she  should  play  in  this  conflict,  that  of  arbiter  and  peacemaker? 

Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  it.  History  will  rightly  lay  at  our 
door  this  thrtatened  woild  carnage  if  we  Jeiin  in  this  dastardly  busi- 
ness of  clo-ing  the  df;ors  to  an  early  peace.  The  fate  of  Poland, 
who  selfishly  aborted  the  fate  of  C^echo-Slovakia.  may  well  be 
mollified  by  an  early  peace,  the  terms  of  which  we,  as  a  neutral, 
miglit  well  be  cuniulted  about.  A  World  War  can  mean  only,  as 
Herbert  Hoover  says,  •universal  dictatorship." 

Moreover,  as  Hoover  says  in  the  same  article,  "no  C(imp'^'ent 
ob.scrvcr  believes  that  the  dictatorships,  singly  e.r  in  combma'lon, 
could  successfully  attack  the>  Western  Hemisphere,  even  if  ihey 
were  inclined  to  try  it,  which  they  are  not.  •  •  •  We  cannot 
become  the  world's  policeman  unless  we  are  prepared  to  sacrifice 
millions  of  American  lives — and  probably  some  day  ->  -■  all  the  world 
against  us.  In  time  they  would  envisage  us  as  the  world's  greatest 
bully,  not  as  the  worlds  greatest  idealist.  •  •  •  vVar  me.ins 
that  our  country  must  be  mobilized  into  practically  a  Fa.-cist  stale. 
It  would  be  so  organized  Ii  wtnt  some  distance  in  the  last  Great 
■War.  although  we  did  not  ust-  that  term  at  the  time.  It  would  have 
gone  rauch  luriher  if  the  war  hud  c.xtendexl  longer  I  speak  as  this 
not  from  hearsay  but  as  one  who  participated  in  the  economic 
organization  of  the  Great  War.  I  saw  the  ris^e  of  opposition  to 
demobilization  cf  the  interests  which  benefited,  and  I  have  seen 
the  attempts  to  restore  the.se  measures  ever  since.  •  •  •  Let  us 
at  least  recognize  that  a  war  to  save  liberty  would  probably  destroy 
liberty  Iti  my  view,  another  great  war  will  make  dictatejrship 
universal."      iLib-^rty  Ma.:az'ne,  April   15,  ir>:-9  ) 

Incideiitally,  I  notice  Roosevelt  didn't  ask  Hoover  to  the  cor.fer- 
ence  for  Tliu.'sday  next.  Yet  Hoover  has  had  more  international 
experience  and  knows  more  of  European  intrigu'^s  than  Lande-n  or 
newspaper  owner  Knox  ever  c  'Uld  know.  If  there  is  to  be  no 
p<ilitics  in  this  coi.fercnce,  why  leave  Hoover  out? 

5  Again  the  Nation  should  refl.-ct  on  this  eventuality  Ru.-,.-la, 
wh'ni  En,:land  wooed  m  vam.  has  a  big  Ideological  foothold  in 
F'rance.  as  wa^  evidenced  by  the  all  but  successful  efloits  of  the 
Front  Fopulaire  "  Who  knows  whether  if  by  our  unneutral  act  of 
repialiiie  the  embargo  we  become  England's  arsenal  and  thus  really 
create  the  "long  war"  into  which  we,  as  a  result  of  rep-  al.  will 
^urely  be  diawn,  who  kno'vvs  whether  we  niay  not  t;e  left  "holding 
the  bag"  with  England,  who.  of  course,  will  then  iiL:;ht  "to  the  last 
American."  With  Jipan  and  Russia  in  comparative  entente,  with 
Germany  and  Russia  m  declared  entente.  11  i-.  not  my  uiireascnable 
fear  that  France  may.  In  a  "lon^  war."  find  herself  internally 
fomented  by  the  prese'it  seemlnrly  dormant  "Popul;'.!  Front"  crowd 
until  revolution  compels  her  allnement  with  h^^r  Ideological  friends. 
And  let  it  be  noted  that  the  Commutust  crowd  In  P"r,;nci\  or  call  it 
If  you  will  the  leftist  crowd,  or  the  Socialist  crowd,  refused  to  ac- 
cept preferred  places  In  the  Daladi-r  war  cabinet  under  the  pre- 
t<  X'  ihat  the  represeiiatlon  rffered  wasn't  commensurate  with 
their  strength  and  members  In  ihe  nation. 

6.  Our  people  .'hould  be  told  of  an  opinion  recently  given  by 
Henry  L  Eraser,  an  authority  on  international  law  and  a  member 
of  a  comm.ittee  whl':'h  h  is  recently  completed  a  3-year  study  of  the 
subiect  of  neutrality.  Mr  Fraser  may  bf  quoted  as  follows;  "A 
more  dltlicult  que&tion  arires  when  a  neutral  state  relaxes  lis  regu- 
lation:i  exi.-tlng  at  the  outbreak  of  war  'Would  the  lifting  of  ihe 
present  prohibition  oil  the  export  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Im- 
plements cf  war  •  •  •  compromise  cur  neutral  status?  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  lifting  today  of  such  embargo  would 
be  an  unneutral  act."  (Cf.  New  York  American,  Septcmb'  r  16, 
19C9.) 

And  suppose  that  Germany  up;in  our  Mitral  of  the  embargo 
she\ild  call  it  what  it  is  in  mtr rnation.il  :aw.  an  uni.eutral  act. 
how  long  do  you  think  it  would  be  before  we  were  given,  not  inct- 
dents,  but  an  invitation  into  war:"  Th  ■  game  cf  Eurcpean  power 
politics  ha.s  no  rulev,  its  chips  are  human  lives.  Let  America 
ponder  being  the  cause  of  a  "long  war"  by  becoming  Its  arsenal. 
Let  us  not  merit  the  blame  for  destroying  c.vilization  by  cooperat- 
ing to  block  an  early  peace. 

7.  The  Nation  should  have  the  "lay  aside  partisan  politics"  plea 
stripped  of  its  camouflage.  The  "limited  emergency  proclamation" 
of  the  President  looks  like  a  political  move.  It  will  be  only  21  days 
afti'r  uar  was  declared  in  P^irope  that  yru  of  the  Con.gress  are 
called  into  special  sestion.  W!iy  didn't  he  call  you  before  he  pro- 
cla.med  this  emergency"?  Wj.~>  .t  because  he  wanted  to  put  him- 
self before  the  country  in  a  position  to  dictate  terms  to  you  of  the 
Congress  when  he  should  call  you  into  special  session'?  Let  the 
Nation  ki;ow  that  the  real  "emergency"  In  our  country  today  Is  the 
solution  ef  our  domestic  problems  and  not  European  power  poli- 
tics Lifting  the  embargo  would  be  pluntiing  into  European  politics 
as  the  rankest  kind  of  a  partisan. 

/ji  tlie  e.'s  while  New  Dealer,  Moley,  says  m  his  book.  After  Seven 
Yeais   (Hirper  Bros  »  : 

"The  American  people  have  >een  trld  ihat  they  mu-t  help  the 
dem^Kracl' s  because  two  or  more  ft  rms  of  government  cannot 
coexist  in  the  world,  bccau.-e  the  world  must  become  all  demo- 
cratic or  all  totalitarian.     Tins,  of  course,  is  a  fallacy. 

"In  point  of  fact,  there  ha.s  been  no  scintilla  of  evidence  that 
Britain  and  France  are  at  all  concerned  with  the  defense  cf  democ- 
racy or  with  a  d'.sire  to  bring  all  i:atlon.s  to  the  democratic  form  cf 
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pnveriimet.t^  War  has  threatened  n.ot  because  of  the  n  ternal  hor- 
rors produced  by  Hiller's  lnto;>  •;.!iee  but  because  of  a  struggle 
over  tlie  boundary  lines  of  Eurcpi  .  Onlv  our  bellicose  patiiots 
forget  the  cii.ninction." 

8.  TIjC  count.-y  should  be  told  on  the  *lo"r  of  Congress  and  by 
you  real  Americans  over  t!ie  radio  wlio  the  arch  propagandist.-  for 
repeal  really  a'-e.  A.s  Coloi;;-!  Lindb.  iu!i  said  over  the  radio,  Septem- 
ber 15  ((f.  New  York  Tnries.  Septemlv  r  16):  "We  mu.st  learn  to 
look  behind  e'.ery  article  we  read  and  every  speech  we  hear.  We 
must  not  only  Inciuire  about  tlic  writer  and  "the  speaker — about  his 
personal  interc'sLs  and  hi.'^  n.itionallty — but  we  must  ask  who  owns 
and  wliO  iniluences  the  new-pape: .  the  news  picture,  and  the  radio 
station.  " 

Till  the  country  v.-ho  Is  and  what  is  behind  Stimson.  Reveal 
Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  lately  returned  from  England,  m  his  true 
light  a«  Amerl'-a'.-  Anglophi'e  No  1  Expo-e  that  "educational 
congress"  in  Nev.-  York  under  Butlcriar.  auspices,  "which  timed 
itself  almost  to  the  month  of  the  declaration  of  war.  and  show 
how  Englishmen  hogged  the  stage  to  proparandizo  America  to  the 
.'Id''  cf  En::Iand  Point  out  liow  Lord  Lothian  (formerly  Philip 
Kirr.  Llijyd  George's  alter  ego  at  the  Peace  Conference)  now  Eng- 
land's Ap,bassador  to  the  United  Stales,  is  a  close  friend  of 
Ci' .;:Trey  Dav.'^on,  editor  of  the  London  Times,  and  "one  of  the 
10  most  important  people  in  Entrland."  He  is  to  this  propaganda 
drive  for  war  what  Lord  Northcliffe  was  in  the  prc-World^  War 
days. 

9.  Finally,  nviy  I  suggest  that  you  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  what  to  my  n.md  Is  the  real  story  behind  this  rcpeal- 
thc-<-mbartro  campaign,  namely,  the  greed  of  the  captains  of  in- 
dustry and  firani  e,  or  to  put  it  another  way,  the  greed  of  the 
international    hanker-mtmitlon    makers. 

You  will  find  ample  proof  that  hii^torv  is  repeating  what  Wil- 
liam Allen  White  said  was  done  In  prc-World  War  davs,  by  read- 
ing pages  123  to  126  cf  Gunther's  bock.  Inside  Europe.  May  I 
give  you  a  few  high  llf.ht^;  of  quotation  from  these  page^  as 
follows: 

"The  arms  companies  are  as  incestuous  as  white  mice.  They 
play  togctlKT  a:;d  breed  •  •  •  Extraordlnanlv  Interrelated 
and  Intertwined  tl-.e  arm^  firm^,  lac^  th-  v.'hole  world  in  their 
n'  f  *  •  •  It  has  long  been  known  that  French  aiid  German 
steel  producers  had  an  unwrrttn  understanding  during  the  World 
War  riot  to  bomb  each  othi-r's  planus,  •  •  •  War  -caies  are 
prod;  real  wars  will  be  belter.  L.t  tliere  be  no  mistake  about  it. 
Arm=  dealers  want  war.  Tlicy  are  hypocrites  if  they  deny  this 
War  is  to  them  v.hat  milk  i<--  to  a  baby.  They  fatten  on  it.  They 
fatten  on  it   like  pig^  in  corn." 

A!:other  illuinina'mg  .source  of  procf  that  these  merchants  of 
murder  want  to  sec  the  emb;r£jon  implements  of  war  removed  m;'y 
be  found  in  Pierre  V'ln  Paas  ■p's  recent  book  Days  of  Our  Years,  at 
pages  75,  76.  131,  132,  the  highlights  of  which  may  be  quoted  as 
fellows: 

"Repr."-en!atives  of  the  German  Chemical  Trust,  of  the  Swiss 
crpiH-r  intere»-ts,  and  of  Vu  kers  (British  arms  company),  Krupp 
(German  arms  company).  S'hneider-Creusot  (French  arrrii  ce:m- 
panv).  .'inci  the  Comite  cies  Forges  (French  steel  makers'  trade  asso- 
ciation, ij'hich  dominates  the  policy  cf  Its  250  pioducers  who  are 
Its  members  by  allotting  qu.Ttas  and  setting  prices)  met  in  "Vienna 
at  the  moment  (durini;  the  World  War)  when  the  armies  were 
locked  in  a  death  strugtrle  in  the  mud  of  Flanders.  Their  sole 
purpose  was  to  aevise  ways  and  means  of  keeping  the  war  going 
liroritably  'People  Ix'lieve  thev  are  dying  for  their  fatherland: 'they 
are  dying  for  th^'  Industrlnlists,'  said  Anatole  France,  when  he 
lea'ned  the  answer  of  Senator  Berenger  as  to  why  the  metallurgical 
district  of  Thionville  wa.>  not  taken  back  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
War.  V  h'-n  it  was  undefended  by  the  Germans  and  the  French  Army 
was  -.vMhin  a  stone's  throw,  Tlie  reason  no  attempt  has  been  made 
to  recapture  Thirnviile  was  that  It  would  have  brought  the  war  to 
a  premature  termination  'For  the  occupation  of  Thionville.'  de- 
clared the  Senator,  'would  have  reduced  Germ.'any  to  7.000.000  tons 
of  pocr  steel  per  year;  all  production  wcuid  have  been  stepped. 
S.:zure  of  Thionville  would  have  put  an  eiu\  to  the  war  immedi- 
ately '     The  steppage  of  the  war  was  to  be  prevented  at  all  costs," 

Is  hi-tory  about  to  n  peal  it,"^'!!?  Must  there  be  a  "long  war"  to 
"step  Hitleri'^m,"  or  to  "seek  fools"  cold,"  as  President  Roosevelt  said 
AUL'ust  14.  193»j.  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y  .  or  to  enrich  the  international 
merch;.nts  of  murder? 

But  jierhaps  the  most  illuminatine  quotation  from  "Van  Paasen, 
v\hiCh  r(\eals  the  real  story  behind  this  jireseirt  war,  is  the  follow- 
ivi:  which  I  will  set  out  iii  full  so  that  the  entire  context  may 
b<-  liad : 

'Tiiul  Faure,  deputy  for  the  district  of  Lo  Creusot,  revealed 
In  the  French  Parliament  that  Schneidor-Creusot,  the  mammoth 
French  Cannon  Trust,  headed  by  the  cousins  De  Wendel,  one  of 
whom  Was  a  mcmbtr  of  the  French  Chamber  and  the  other  of 
(he  German  Reichstag,  was  contributing  funds  to  the  Nazi  Party 
of  Adolf  Hitler,  and  that  Skoda,  the  Czechoslovakian  Armament 
Trust,  wlilch  is  largely  controlled  by  Schnclder-Creusot,  was  sup- 
plying Germany  with  artillery,  gunpowder,  and  cartridges  on 
en  dit. 

"Why  should  Hitler  have  received  French,  Czechoslovakian.  and 
British  money  (for  Sir  Henry  Deterding,  chairman  of  Royal  Dutch 
Shell  was  also  reported  amongst  the  contributors  to  the  Nazi 
Party's  funds)?  The  answer  is  simple.  One  needed  but  read  the 
Fuhrer's  book,  Mein  Kampf.  In  that  document,  the  upstart  party 
leader,  with  scarcely  10,000  followers  at  the  time  he  wrote  the 
book,  announced  that  his  first  task  upon  attaining  power  would 
be  to  rearm  the  Reich.    Did  not  such  a  man  deserve  international 


.<^\Tnpathy  and  support?  Armament  factories  all  over  the  conti- 
nent were  standinn  idle,  dividends  were  sinking,  stock  quotations 
coins  lower  and  lower.  And  not  a  cloud  en  The  horizon  to  give 
the  deadly  armament  Industry  a  little  spurt;  no  danger  anywhere 
to  warrant  the  manufacture  of  a  single*  gun.  Would"  it  not  be  a 
godsend  if  Hitler  could  ccme  to  power  and  make  Germany  danser- 
ous  once  more?  Wouldn't  that  be  suffi'-icnt  excuse  to  kill  all 
♦his  nonsense  in  Geneva  about  world  peace  and  disarm.ani'^nt? 
Once  Germany  started  to  rearm,  all  could  follow  suit.  For  the 
primary  ccndiUon  cf  a  general  armament  campaign  is  the  rearma- 
ment of  only  one  pcv.-erful  stale.  With  Germany^on  the  way,  "the 
tragic  and  ridiculous  spcctr.cl-'"  (as  Francois  Delaisi  called  it"  once) 
of  nations  arming  because  they  were  afraid,  and  afraid  because 
they  were  arming,  could  start  all  over  aeain. 

"It  did  start  al!  over  again,  and  you  felt  sick  at  heart  with  the 
chicanery  and  the  hypocritical  palivcr  in  Geneva  about  peace  and 
democracy  by  men  whn  n  pref.-ntcd  the  so-called  great  democra- 
cies, but  who  were  schcmnng  and  conniving  behind  the  scenes  to 
sacrifice  the  German  people  to  a  barbaric,  mihtaristic  authoritarian- 
ism because  that  was  the  condition  sine  qua  non  for  setting  the 
armament  campaigns  in  their  own  countries  in  motion  again.  Be- 
fore August  1014  the  most  influential  Parisian  newspapers  had 
been  heavily  subsidized  by  Germany  to  whip  up  the  spirit  of 
revanche  In  the  French  people,  and  so  help  the  French  Govern- 
ment pass  ever  heavier  war  budgets,  and,  in  turn,  give  the 
Kaiser's  cabinet  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  more  war  credits 
from  the  German  people.  Now  the  chief  task  of  internaticnal 
diplomacy  was  to  kill  the  urge  for  peace  and  general  disarmament 
in  the  peoples  by  intrcduclng  a  new  menace  to  peace  in  the  center 
of  Europe, 

"You  saw  the  sordid  mystif.catlon  of  Geneva,  the  murderous 
traffic  to  betray  the  hope  of  humanity,  but  who  were  you,  a  simple 
newspaperman,  to  denounce  the  contemptible  trickery  to  set  the 
peoples  on  the  warpath  again?  Was  it  likely  that  anyone  would 
believe  that  men  like  Austen  Chamberlain.  Baldwin,  Briand.  Strese- 
mann,  MacDonald.  Simon,  and  Paul  Eoncour.  ■who  had  the  v7ord 
"peace  ■  forever  on  the  tip  of  the^r  tongues,  were  in  reality  playin:| 
with  the  life  and  death  of  Europe  and  the  future  of  civilization? 
You  m.anagcd  to  get  some  'revelations'  printed  in  the  periodicals 
and  reviews  of  the  Quakers  and  the  Christian  antimlliiar-sts  in 
Holland.  Switzerland,  and  France,  but  that  was  all  that  could  be 
done  about  it." 

In  conclusion,  may  I  urge  that  alongside  of  these  revelations  by 
Cunther  and  V^n  Paasen  the  cotmtry  have  placed  before  it  these 
words  by  President  Roosevelt,  at  Chautauqua,  on  Ausuit  14,  1536: 

"Industrial  and  agricul'ural  production.-  for  a  war  may  gut  im- 
mense fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole  it  produces 
disaster, 

"Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool's 
gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

"They  will  tell  you — and,  unfortunately,  their  views  ^ret  wide 
publicity— that  if  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  t'hat  and 
the  other  to  belligerent  nations  the  unemployed  of  America  would 
all  find  work. 

"They  would  tell  you  that  if  they  could  extend  credit  to  warring 
nations  that  credit  would  be  used  in  the  United  States  to  build 
homes  and  factories  and  pay  our  debts. 

"It  v,ou!d  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  it  would  be  hard  for 
many  Americans,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond — to  realize  the  inevitable 
penalties,  the  Inevitable  day  of  reckoning.     •      •      * 

"If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will 
answer — mi:st   answer— '"We  choose  peace.' 

"It  is  the  duty  cf  all  of  us  to  encouiage  such  ^  body  of  public 
opinlcn  in  this  country  that  the  answer  will  be  clear  and  for  all 
practical  purposes  unanimous." 

It  will  not  do  to  try  to  explain  Mr.  Roosevelt's  change  of  mind 
on  the  embargo  and  war  profiteers  as  the  New  York  Sun  did  In 
an  editorial.  September  13,  1939,  wherein  it  said: 

"It  should  not  be  neces.sary  to  recall  that  the  Chautauqua  .speech 
was  made  in  the  heat  of  a  Prcsicjpn:!?,!  campaign  or  that  the  peace 
cf  the  world  was  then  so  badly  di.^turbed  that  a  speech  of  that 
sort  went  big.  The  Italian  conquest  of  Ethiopia  had  Just  been 
accomplished.  Germany  was  starting  to  reconstruct  Its  war  forces 
The  Spanish  civil  war  was  boiling.  Japan  was  busy  in  China.  As 
a  candidate  for  reelection.  Mr.  Roosevelt  found  peace  an  attractive 
topic  and  in  the  speech  quoted  by  Senator  Nye  he  played  it  to 
the  limit." 

The  "heat  of  a  Presidential  campaign"  Is  again  In  the  offing 
If  we  lift  tlie  em.bargo.  we  will  be  at  war  when  that  campaign  gets 
under  way.  The  third -term  objections,  our  domestic  problems 
the  recovery  of  our  country  from  its  all-too-long  depression,  every- 
thing will  be  subordinated  to  the  old  slogan,  "don't  change  horses 
in  midstream." 

Senator  Borah,  ihe  mothers  of  American  sons,  millions  of  them, 
look  to  you  as  the  star  of  their  hopes,  and  not  to  the  tinsel  title' 
of  "Gold  Star  Mothers."  as  a  bauble  for  the  blocd  of  their  boys. 
Once  again  I  repeat  what  I  said  to  you  in  a  letter  some  time  ago: 
I  am  unwilling  to  think  that  the  Congress  of  my  country  will 
answer  the  warning  of  American  mothers  and  fathers  against 
shedding  the  innocent  blood  of  their  sons  In  any  European  car- 
nage by  a  reiteration  of  that  awful  curse  of  2,000  years  ago,  "Their 
blood  be  upon  us  and  upon  our  children." 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  A.  Matthews. 
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EXTEXSIOX  (;F  liEMArxKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  O'CONNOR 

IN   THK   HOl-Sr:   OF   RKPRKSKNTATIVES 
Thursday.  Oclohcr  5.  1933 


EDITORIAL    FPOM    TAK    LIVINGSTON    ( MONT  i     ENTERPRISE 


Mr.  O'CONNOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  uncl-r  Irave  to  extend  my 
rcma:k.s  in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  fGlIo\v'.ng  fditonal  from 
the  L;ving.-ton  Enterprise,  of  Livinsstcn.  Mont.: 

fOOl/S    CO!.D  ' 

-  Old-time  pro.spectcrs  can  '.oil  n-.iniy  stori's  rf  tl-.p  fallows  spurch- 
Ing  for  mineral  wealth,  who  picked  up  a  v  >  k  r  pi' (:••  o:  >tor.e 
that  looked  a.s  though  it  cair:ccl  a  he  ivy  load  of  yellow  goid.  It 
sp.irkk'd  in  the  sun  and  sffined  to  po.sscss  the  vidue  tliat  had 
called  rhi."  nnd  that  pro.^pectcr  to  spend  lonesome  days  and  days 
of  hard  work  out  in  "them  thar  hills." 

Perhaps  this  chap  dared  show  his  find  to  a  fellow  prospector  and 
learned  then  and  there  that  m  rcahty  b.<'  had  failed  to  find  the 
yellow  metal  he  had  been  searching  for.  but  he  had  picked  up  what 
among  prospectors  is  ki:Own  as  fools  gold,  rf  rio  va'ue  It 
may  be  that  his  discovery  nf  the  worthlrssness  of  his  fl:.cl  rame 
after  a  long  tiip  to  town,  bu'  sooner  or  later  he  lour.d  i*  r^^-'s- 
sary  to  return  to  prospecting^  and  diggn-.g.  never  to  be  f.  ukd  a 
second   tune  bv  the  lure  of  th?  bhiry  surface. 

Tw<nty-five 'yoars  ago.  the  United  States  was  not  gren'ly  un- 
llkf  the  prospector.  G  ;M.  lots  of  it.  was  offered  if  our  great  in- 
dustrial and  business  organlzatims  would  ger.r  up  to  the  ca- 
pacity necessary  to  provide  the  equipment  and  m-^rchandis--^  reeded 
by  belligerent  nations  in  Europe  who  v.-ere  too  bu-v  prosecuting  a 
war  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  soldiers  and  civilians  enlisted  in 
the  war  nrogram.  Factories  were  set  going  at  full  blast  in  America 
and  licw  Jobs  w.-re  created  by  the  tens  of  thousands  to  get  und<  r 
way  th'^'se  vast  manuf  icturing  programs.  N(>w  facti.rles  were  con- 
structed,  new   machines  were   m.atle,   ar.d    Tin    money   rolled   In. 

Finally  the  war  ceased,  and  with  that  ce.-^sation  a  nation  indus- 
trially gL^ared  to  overproduction  v.as  .'uddenly  confronted  with  the 
necessirv  ol  sretting  enterjiri'^es  back  on  a  normal  basis,  Europe 
had  so  impoverished  Itself  that  the  normsd  pre-war  market  was 
p!;i:e  ,incl  (  ur  own  bank  rolls  were  depleted  because  of  It.ans  macie 
In  l.e  he\day  of  war  excitement,  which  have  not,  and  undoubtedly 
will  not.  be  repaid  In  the  ccuntrie'-  tl.ar  h.ifl  been  at  war  it 
became  necessary  tor  them  to  prcduce  their  own  foodstuff.  cloMuns. 
and  other  needed  maf'^rial  i.nd  st.ppli-^s.  because  their  credit  had 
b«ccme  exhausted  during  tlie  war  r'lnallv.  with  our  own  parMci- 
pation  !n  tlia:  world  strueule,  the  s.tuaii'  n  became  more  acute. 
and  national  obligations  to  these  who  risked  life  and  limb  to  ftaht 
"over  there"  were  but  a  small  part  of  an  expense  bdl  tiiat  was  to 
ccn'ribute  to  the  financial  crush  that  eventtialiy  followed.  Wi'hm 
a  few  -hurt  day.>  declminsr  values  of  everything  prodiieed  or  pos- 
sessed brou^'ht  penury  to  replace  al'luence  and  tne  L'llded  dnlla'-s 
that  had  seemed  to  ticw  m  disappeared  as  snow  fades  under  tiie 
heat  of  a  warm  .-pring  sun. 

Fool's  trold ' 

Todav  wr  liav  another  opportunitv  to  repeat  the  program  above 
recited.  Atiother  war  rages  m  Eiirepe,  Even  promising  greater 
havoc  than  I's  predeces.sur,  we  are  imMiiie'l  to  k:ok  with  much 
enthusiasm  upon  potential  richer  and  ciuiek  nv.ney  that  will  be 
offored  LargiT  and  more  costly  machines  are  being  used  m  combat, 
and  food  >!iorta4is  h.ave  appeared  less  than  a  ni'Mith  after  the 
actual  bettinnmg  of  hostihfes.  We  witness  the  daily  ri-e  in  th.e 
cost  of  '  ur  own  food  supplies,  and  some  of  us  rush  to  store  sut;ar 
and  ether  -tapies.  thinking  to  in.:,ure  a,"ain-t  the  upward  trend, 
only  tc^  tind  we  are  contributing  to  a  state  of  mmd  that  "ups"  the 
ce«T  of  evtry  article  we  are  later  compelled  by  cur  own  necessity  to 
ptircha-e 

Of  covirse  every  loyal  American  would  and  does  want  to  -^ee  every 
An-icMCan  caintully  emplovi'd.  but  not  at  the  f\per.-e  of  replacing 
tJie  12  000,000  uneniployeci  today  with  25. 000,009  lira  irpLiyed  alter 
thi^  war  has  been  decided. 

It  would  be  far  tx^tter  for  this  country  to  cear  lis  indu-try  to 
supplv  that  which  In  peacetime  has  been  imported,  for  ,air  Euro- 
pean 'importations  have  vanished  overnioh.t.  Tins  responsibility 
which  is  today  forcd  upon  us  can  well  care  lor  the  reemployment 
of  those  not  now  at  work. 

The  Congress,  now  in  extraordinary  .-fssion  can  well  limit  its 
action  to  consideration  of  the  cash-and-carry  system,  and  even  this 
permission  may  prove  costly  in  the  Ion;  rir^  It  can  hardly  be 
d*'nied  that  the  Congress  faces  one  of  the  most  serious  problems 
that  has  ever  confronted  it. 

This  country,  like  the  prospector,  has  had  the  experience  of 
takim:  what  lotk'^d  like  gold  to  the  assayer.  only  to  diseover  our 
pos.--es.-ion  of  fool's  gold.  What  is  true  of  the  business  that 
demands  too  much  and  expands  too  much  is  equally  true  of  the 
workman  who  demands  too  much  and  thus  contributes  to  fatal 
expansion. 


Repeal  of  the  Arnrs  Knihar^jjo 
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LETTER  FROM  CHARLES  CHENEY  HYDE  AND  PHILIP  C    JESSUP 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  SpeakT,  under  th.^  leave  to  extend  my 
rt  ihurki  m  tiit  Reoord,  I  inelude  tiie  following  fon^.nvdnication 
winch  \va.>  printed  m  tuday'.s  ociiLiuii  et  the  Nt  w  Yoik  'l'iine.s: 

I  From  the  New  Y^)ik  Tinios  of  Oetobor  5    1H39  ] 
Leg.^l  Aspects  of  RFffM.     Drs    Hvi;e  knd  jL.sstp  bi  vpllmi/st  Their 

AKGI'MIN'T    A[.'.IN;T    E^I^..^al.O    ClI.ANOE 

To  the  EDrroR  of  the  New  Yohk  Ttm^s: 

Since  the  publnation  (f  uur  U'ut  in  tho  New  York  Tmv  s  of 
SejiteiTiber  21  concerning  the  legal  aspect  of  a  re|  od  (  t  the  ei;  b.irgo 
on  n»unitic;ns  of  war,  numerous  utteiance.'.  m  unorficial.  a»^  ucll  as 
cfTicial.  places  cause  us  to  supplement  cnir  statement. 

First  of  all.  we  nrist  challenge  the  suggestion  that  Internatioi.al 
law  has  ever  imposed  any  duty  on  a  neutral  to  permit  the  cxpor-a- 
tlon  o.  munitions  of  war  fr^m  Us  terri'ory,  and  that  accordingly 
th  ■  retention  of  tho  enibarg.j  is  contrary  to  the  precepts  (.'f  inier- 
n. Clonal  law.  Thar  Is  iiot  the  ca^e  and  in-ver  h  i-i  been.  A'--  we  ha' e 
already  pointed  out.  the  ajjplicahle  rule  of  in»ernatrnul  law  is 
merely  that  the  neutral  stati  i-.  not  no.mally  obliged  to  prevent  the 
Inhabitants  of  Us  ternt..ry  from  export ii,g  le.unitior.s  of  war  thore- 
from, 

111  tho  Neu'rality  Report  for  'h  Har-ard  Research  In  IiUerna;  lonil 
Law  I  \meiicaii  Journal  of  International  Law.  v^l.  3:^  sup.  pp  2.3 
fl  ) .  th.eri  IS  an  ext.'ii.-ive  list  of  precedents  for  neutral  arms  <  m- 
bargoes  The  list  includes  the  following  s'ates.  which,  when  re  u"r  A, 
hfivf  prohibited  the  (>xport  of  atms  and  m.unitlons  it  is  to  be  TiOted 
that  thfs-  are  chuny  states  which  may  properly  be  called  traditional 
neu'rals 

B'-azil.  Chile.  Col-mhia.  C osta  Rica,  Salvador.  Hm^'ur.'.s  Panama. 
Paraguay  (of  tht se.  five  h.ive  einbodl 'd  the  ru'-r  in  their  p.  nal 
codes);  Austria.  Beljium.  Denmark:  Hambvn-g.  Hanover,  I.ubeck, 
M.'ohlenburi'-Schwenn  (before  the  unillcation  of  C'nrnai  v);  C.-or- 
many  (in  iy20  during  the  Rus.--o-Pol..~,h  war;;  Lioeiia,  Notherlands. 
Norway. 

orrOSITTON   CITFD 

Mr  Hac-kworth.  the  able  legal  advi.cer  of  the  Deptr'm?nt  of  Stat'--, 
testifying  before  the  P'orcmn  HclatK  ns  Committee  m  19:^6.  cit<  d 
other  and  broader  World  War  i  x.miples  and  said:  "So  far  a.^  I 
know,  nobody  complained  aVa-ur  them"  ihearams,  p.  294)  In 
regard  to  the  arm.-  embargo  >peciticar.y  m  a  pn  pa'-od  memorandum 
he  said:  "Th'  re  appe.iis  to  l>e  little  or  no  sericus  objection  to  th.s 
section  from  an"  (lu.irter.  even  by  these  who  tell  us  that  we  should 
have  no  domestic  legislation  but  -hould  co.ns'antly  rely  upon  inter- 
national law.  The  -on'imont  of  the  pi.(ple  -"em.^  o,  >^  oppc.<!  d  to 
the  furni-shing  oi  liniTicd  in.-trumeiits  of  war  to  hellit'erent  coun- 
tries" (hearings,  p    298 ». 

In  Dccembtr  1936  Secretary  Hull,  at  the  Puenos  Aires  Conference 
for  the  M.onttnance  of  Peace,  sought  to  s'-cure  th"  agreement  cf  all 
th^"  .American  republics  to  a  treaty  which  declared  In  article  VIII 
that  upon  tlv  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war 
between  two  or  moro  American  republics,  those  of  the  hich  con- 
tracting parti"s  r(  maining  neutral  shall  not  p'-'rmlt.  during  the 
cont:nuance  cf  hostilities,  the  expoitaticn  irom  their  respective 
tePriiories  of  arms,  ammunilicn.  or  impli  ments  of  war  to  any  of  the 
belligerents  or  to  any  nciural  cou  Ury  for  transsh:pment  to.  or  lor 
th'  use  c:f,  anv  of  the  belliecrenta"  (State  Department  Press  Re- 
leases, Dec    12    19.36,  p    4^.11    ' 

It  is  fantiistic  to  c'all  the  present  arnxs  oniha'^o  a  vnhition  of 
international  l.iw,  and  it  is  misleading  to  intimate  that  it  repre- 
sents a  departure  f n  m  that  law 

soMF   CH^Nors   1  awft:. 

We  mu  t  emphasize  th'^  p.mt  that  we  hive  b"on  far  from 
asserting  that  any  change  m  a  le  uiral's  laws  and  re^olations, 
effict'd  in  time  cf  w.ir,  would  be  a  Iveach  of  intt  rnational  law. 
The  neutrality  report  for  the  Harvaid  re-car.  h  in  Inti  rti-tlcnal  law 
correctly  'States  that  "-ome  ch  iiiges  uud"r  cert.un  cr:. ditlcns  may 
lawfully  he  made  Th  ■  point  liowever.  that  %\e  have  sou,"ht  to 
strtss  IS  th  It  tlie  Unitod  S'at(>s,  having  btfore  the  war  for'MdrU  n 
exi")ortations  of  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents.  caniK  '  i.ow 
permit  such  expcrtations  without  an  afT.rmative  ^overnni' ntal  aC; 
such  an  atlirmative  act,  if  taken  for  the  pinpcse  of  as.sistine  >  no 
belligerent  side,  "constitutes  a  governmental  taking  of  sides  vh  oh 
is  unneutral  and  illegal  " 

We  stres.seJ  the  "two  factor^-  the  governmental  control  iilrf:idv 
achieved  by  an  act  cf  Congress  and  a  governmental  di  ,Mrc  to  rel.iX 
that  cmtrol  so  as  to  help  France  and  Englaiul   ' 

In  the  neutrality  report  for  the  Harvard  research  In  Intf-rnat ;onal 
law  much  the  same  position  is  taken  (at  pp   316  ff  )  where  it  is  said: 
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"The  task  confronting  the  neutral  state  which  takes  rcticn  under 
this  article  ipeimitiing  change.-  during  war  to  safeguard  its  neutral 
riL'hts  or  to  lultill  it.,  neutral  d,jtas|  i.  tu  make  certain  to  itself  and 
char  tu  ethei  j fates  th.at  tlie  moiive  indue. ng  the  adoption  of  a  new 
nile  or  rettulrition  during  the  course  e;f  a  war  is  the  product  of  its 
ccneorn  to  ai  t  strutly  in  acrordante  with  the  lav.'s  of  neutrality  and 
not  the  result  ol  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent,  •  •  • 
Tiie  neutral  state  wh*ch  take*-  action  under  th.s  article  may  be 
rrqulrtd  ic  bear  the  burdt  n  of  showing  that  the  change  in  its  rules 
was  induced  by  its  own  neutral  necessities  and  not  by  the  desire  to 
Biu  one  or  the  other  belligerent." 

CHANCE   IN   SITUATIGN 

As  we  said  in  our  letter  of  September  21,  "the  situation  confront- 
ing the  United  States  today  is  sharply  different  from  that  of  a  month 
ago  b'fore  the  war  broke  out  While  peace  reigned  no  international 
obhnation  hindered  Congress  from  legislating  as  it  might  sec  fit. 
With  the  outbreak  of  war.  however,  the  situation  changed  overnight." 

Moreover,  we  stated  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  at  this  time 
wtuld  reflect  the  desire  and  cflort  of  our  count: y  to  lielp  a  particular 
cau.se  m  the  present  conflict.  It  has  since  been  suggested  that  the 
proof  of  such  motive  Is  beyond  reach  V.'e  are  not  now  asking  what 
proof  of  motive  would  be  neces-ary  to  satisfy  the  mind  of  an  inter- 
national tribunal.  We  are  merely  as'^ertmg  that  there  is  evidence 
v.hirh  m.ust  convince  the  mind  of  an  honest  American  people  who 
are  shrewd  enough  to  perceive,  and  fair  enough  to  acknowledge,  the 
real  reason  behind  the  effort  to  repeal  the  embargo. 

Hence  we  would  suggest  to  those  who  support  repeal  of  the 
embargo  to  ask  them.selves  the  question  and  to  answer  it  in  all  hon- 
esty, "Would  you  still  favor  repjeaJ  If  the  situation  were  the  reverse 
of  what  It  IS  and  if  repeal  would  aid  Germany  mstead  of  the  allies?" 
If  the  answer  to  that  question  is  "no,"  thi-re  is  substantial  recogni- 
tion of  what  seems  to  be  the  obvious  fact  that  the  underlying 
purpose  of  repeal  Is  to  aid  the  allies. 

Undoubtedly  some  persons  sincerely  believe  that  aiding  the  allies 
now  by  rt'peallng  the  embargo  will  help  to  keep  the  United  States 
cut  of  war  by  contributing  to  an  early  allied  victory,  Tliat  Is 
b«>slde  the  point  which  we  made,  namely,  that  If  the  purpose  of 
repeal  Is  to  aid  one  belligerent  side,  the  conduct  would  not  be  Im- 
partial, and  the  United  Stales  would  become  to  that  extent  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  connict  and  would  subject  Itself  to  the  charge  of 
being  guilty  of  unneutral  conduct, 

RESPECT  FOR   LAW   L"HGED 

We  hear  It  said  on  every  side  that  the  bearing  of  International 
law  on  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  at  the  present  time  la 
unimportant,  that  the  real  issue  is  one  of  policy,  and  that  In 
deciding  what  that  policy  should  be  at  a  time  like  "the  present  the 
rrqulremcnts  of  International  law  sink  out  of  sight  and  are  not  to 
be  regarded  as  a  deterrent  of  the  action  which  we  wish  to  take. 

This  contention  is  of  vast  significance,  since  Its  rests  upon  the 
notion  that  a  distasteful  legal  obstacle  to  a  desired  line  of  national 
conduct  may  be  blandly  thrust  aside  Is  the  United  States  really 
ready  to  flout  international  law?  Is  it  prepared  to  class  Itself  with 
those  nations  who.^e  conduct  It  has  denounced  as  lawless?  Some- 
how one  cannot  believe  that  the  American  p3ople  would  consciously 
and  deliberately  become  a  lawbreaklng  nation. 

As  a  Nation  we  have  always  insisted  that  there  is  a  law  deter- 
mining neutral  rights  and  duties.  It  Is  not  the  American  philosophy 
to  repudiate  that  Uaditlonal  position  when  the  law  hamjiers  our 
freedom  of  action  and  to  assert  it  only  for  our  advantage  when 
protesting  against  violations  of  our  rights  under  that  law.  There 
Is  little  di.sagreement  with  the  proposition  that  today  the  world 
sorely  needs  examples  of  national  adherence  to  precepts  of  law  and 
Justice.  Is  it  possible  that  the  United  States  will  now  take  the 
stand  that  national  policy  should  be  guided  not  by  respect  for  law 
but  solely  by  a  desire  to  further  what  is  deemed  to  be  a  national 
Interest? 

Charles  Chenet  Htdk. 
Philip  C.  Jessup. 

Nrw  York,  October  4.  1939. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEWARK  (N,  J.)   SUNDAY  CALL 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Newark  Sunday  Call, 
one  of  the  leading  Sunday  papers  of  New  Jersey  and  edited 
by  my  good  friend,  Eddie  Bataille,  expresses  an  opinion  which 
I  think  is  the  keynote  of  the  whole  question  before  the  country 
in  these  times  of  stress. 


The  following  editorial  appeared  Sunday,  September  24, 
1939: 

[From  the  Newark   (N.  J  )   Sunday  Call  of  September  24.  1939] 

CONGRESS   SHOITLD    STAT 

There  is  no  good  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  President 
Roo-sevelt's    desire    to    keep    America    out    of    war.      But    his    open 

symj.aihy  for  the  allied  cau.^  makes  many  doubt  his  ab.lity  tu 
maintain  the  official  impartiality  required  of  the  head  of  a  neutral 
state. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  he  climaxed  an  excellent  and  sensib'e 
message  by  a  blunt  suggestion  to  Congress  to  do  the  work  he  out- 
lined and  then  get  out  cf  town.  His  desire  to  be  rid  cf  Con^iress 
will  strengthen  the  suspicion  that  he  wants  a  free  hand  in  foreign 
affairs.  Once  Congress  adiourned.  only  he  could  call  it  back.  It  is 
not  enough  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  leaders  of  Congress. 

In  normal  times  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  the  constitu- 
tional rcspcn.-^ibility  cf  the  President.  These  are  not  normal  times. 
Mr.  Roosevelt  is  impulsive  and  loves  to  be  bold  and  dramatic.  His 
is  net  the  most  dependable  temperament  In  times  which  call  for 
dispassionate  Judgment. 

He  is  surrounded  by  advisers  in  whom  the  American  people  have 
little  confidence.  He  needs  the  con.stant  collaboration  and  restrain- 
ing Influence  of  Congress,  which  is  much  more  closely  In  touch 
with  public  opinion  than  he. 

Congress  should  stay  In  Washington  until  the  beginning  of  the 
regular  se:bicn  in  January. 


Cash-and-Carry  Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  WILL  TAYLOR 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    KNOXVILLE    JOURNAL 


Mr.  TAYLOR  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks.  I  submit  an  editorial  from  last  Mon- 
day's issue  of  the  Knoxville  Journal,  of  Knoxville,  Term. 

This  editorial  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the  most  virile  and 
versatile  editorial  writers  of  the  South,  Mr.  Guy  L.  Smith, 
illustrates  by  allegory  a  very  strong  argument  for  cash-and- 
carry  neutrality. 

The  editorial  is  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Knoxville  (Tenn.)    Journal  of  October  2,  19391 

A   READEB'S   ARGUMENT  IS    rURTHEB   EXAMINED 

On  Saturday  there  was  published  on  this  page  a  letter  from  a 
reader  in  which  he  expressed  his  opposition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  embargo  legislation  as  follows  i 

A  certain  man  had  two  neighbors  who  lived  nearby,  one  an 
enemy  and  the  other  a  friend,  so  he  said  to  his  friend: 

"Lend  me  your  gun;  I  want  to  shoot  my  neighbor,  who  Is  an 
enemy." 

"No,"  said  the  friend,  "I  will  not  lend  you  my  gun,  for  I  should 
then  be  an  accessory  before  the  fact  of  the  proposed  killing." 

"Oh,"  said  the  neighbor,  "but  I  will  buy  yotir  gun  and  pay  you 
for  it  cash." 

"A  thousand  times  no."  said  the  friend,  "if  I  took  money  and  lent 
you  my  gun  as  well,  I  would  be  a  worse  criminal  than  you  propose 
to  become;  my  answer  Is  ten  thousand  times  no." 

On  its  face,  that  simple  example  may  seem  both  sound  p.nd 
humane;  the  trouble  is  that  it  does  not  accurately  illustrate  the 
real  relationships  in  the  present  European  struggle  between  nations. 
Let's  be  a  little  more  accurate;  a  little  truer  to  the  facts  Involved 
between  Hitlerism  and  the  British-French  alliance. 

Thi."  is  the  way  the  little  story  should  read: 

"A  certain  man  had  two  neighbors  who  lived  nearby,  one  an 
enemy  (previously  convicted  of  murder,  arson,  and  stealing),  and 
the  other  a  friend,  so  he  said  to  his  friend: 

"Lend  me  your  gun;  I  want  to  be  In  position  to  defend  myself 
against  my  gangster  neighbor  in  case  he  goes  on  a  rampage  as  he 
has  In  the  past.  Particularly  do  I  need  the  loan  of  your  weapon  If 
this  gan^jster  neighbor  teams  up  with  another  nearby  gangster  who 
affects  the  handle-bar  mustachics  of  several  years  ago," 

"But,"  protested  the  neighbor,  "if  I  lend  you  my  gun  I  will  be 
accessory  before  the  fact  of  a  possible  killing." 

"Oh,"  said  the  neighbor,  "then  I  will  buy  your  gun  and  pay  you 
cash  for  It.  And  by  the  way,  you  might  keep  In  mind  that  my 
gangster  enemies  have  already  killed  many  other  neighbors,  have 
taken  their  property,  and  have  subjected  their  own  followers  to 
cruel  tyranny.     Further,  if  your  gun  helps  me  give  these  gangsters 
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a  e  .-d  drubbing  yrur  rhr.nrcs  cf  not  having  to  crpe  with  them  later 
art'  ]u?l  that  mwf-h  bni'1-.tcr." 

Wir.h  the  i  ar.i  .U-  i.tartr  to  hfe.  n^  th.ry  are  in  the  revised  story. 
would  the  an.swcr  still  bv  ten  tnou.-:and  timos  no? 


Does  Dt'claiation  of  a  Neutral  Zone  Mean  War? 


EXTENSION  OF  PIEMARKS 

or 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEriiESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  5,  1939 

Mr.  THOPKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Spptembrr  21.  1939, 
the  Prc-iid'T.t  d.Miverod  to  the  jo^nt  ?ps?:on  of  Conrrress  a  mes- 
sage, in  whieh  he  supcestod  th.at  we  return  to  interm-.tional 
law.  The  question  wh.ch  may  be  a:.-ked  us.  What  was  the 
President's  purpose  in  making  this  request?  I  shall  now 
quote  a  few  paragraphs  to  refresh  your  memory: 

It  wa.s  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  nf  1935 — only  4  years  ago — an 
act  continued  m  force  by  the  Joint  resolution  of  May  1.  1937,  de- 
spite trravc  dcjubt  expressed  as  to  its  wisdom  by  many  Senators  and 
Representatives  and  by  officials  charged  with  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  relations,  includin'^  my.'^elf.  I  reu'ret  that  the  Congress 
passed  that  act.  1  regret  equally  that  I  '■uned  that  act.  •  •  • 
I  seek  reenactment  of  the  historic  and  traditional  Ami-ncan  policy 
which,  except  for  the  disastrous  interlude  of  the  Embargo  and 
Nonmtercourse  Acts,  has  served  us  well  tor  n^^arly  a  century  and 
a  half.  The  stop  I  recommend  Is  to  put  t>iis  country  back  on  the 
solid  footing  of  real  and  traditional  netitrality. 

This  recommendation  is  clear  and  can  be  underslo^^d  by  all 
of  us.  but  the  President  d:d  not  mean  that,  because  he  d:d  nut 
ask  for  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  so  we  could  return  to 
international  law.    I  shall  now  quote  what  he  asks  for: 

I  seek  a  greater  conslstencv  throu:;h  th*^  repeal  of  the  embargo 
provisions  and  a  return  to  international  hiw. 

This  reveals  his  real  intention,  and  it  is  not,  as  he  said, 
for  the  United  States  to  return  to  the  traditional  policy  of 
international  law,  for  to  bring  that  about  would  require  repeal 
of  all  n.  ut:  ,.l.ty  I"gislation. 

In  order  ihat  those  who  read  this  may  understand  how 
plausible  and  deceptive  lanruape  may  be,  I  shall  quote  a  tew 
more  paragraphs  from,  tli"  Pics.d  nt'-s  message: 

Repr'al  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  ir.ternatiunal  law  are  the 
crux  of  this  l.'^sue 

This  shnu'.d  read:  Repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to 
mternatinnal  laW  are  the  jokers  of  this  is'iu:'.  becau^e  repeal 
of  th'^  arm.-'-fmbargo  clause  will  give  the  President  unlimitrd 
power,  v.hich  m  it -til  niay  provoke  an  incident  or  causus  belli. 
I  do  net  bfli.'V'.'  anyone  familiar  with  international  law  will 
concede  that  tliere  i.s  even  the  slightest  possibility  that  all 
nations  will  acctpt  our  Neutrality  Act  as  an  amendment  to 
international  law.  International  objections  may  be  raised 
when  the  President  begins  to  enforce  the  power  given  to  him 
by  Congress.  All  nations  except  the  United  States  ;-ubscribe 
to  mternatii  nal  law,  but  we  have  an  ac:  of  our  own  wh.ch  is 
to  be  enforced  by  the  President.  Is  it  now  reasonable  to  be- 
lieve that  other  nations  will  meekly  submit  to  the  President's 
pre.cUmations?  I  tiiink  not,  for  they  miglit  say,  'Mind  your 
tiwn  bu.-^iness,  Mr.  Pns:dent." 

Let  u;  put  the  shoe  on  the  other  foot.  Suppose,  whale  v.'e 
.nre  ensaued  m  a  hfe-and-death  struggle,  a  foreign  dictator 
arbitrarily  would  set  as.de  zones  for  the  ships  of  his  ccuntiy 
so  that  they  could  carry  merchandise  to  our  enemies  or  enemy 
Ix).-.;e.--.-!ons.  Would  we  accept  such  proclamation  meekly 
and  .-ubmiss.vely?  Of  course  not.  We  would  tell  him  to  mind 
his  own  business.  We  have  done  that  before  and  no  doubt 
would  do  it  again. 

A.--uming  now  that  the  President  gives  orders  to  the  Navy 
to  enforce  the  power  given  to  him  by  Congress  in  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  It  IS  his  duty  to  see  that  the  laws  are  faithfully 
executed.  ;tnd  Congress  has  given  the  President  a  power  in 
the  Neutrality  Act  which,  if  enforced,  is  bound  to  meet  with 
ubjectioni  fiom  natiuno  now  at  war. 


This  is  a  phase  wh.ch  Ce,ngress  must  cuns;der  seriously 
before  it  repeals  the  arms-embargo  clause.  In  reality  the 
Neutrality  Act  is  unenforceable  unless  it  is  backed  by  the  full 
force  of  the  United  States  Navy,  and  then  we  might  provoke 
an  international  fight. 

I  wonder  if  Members  of  Congress  reabz"  what  they  are 
doing  in  granting  such  power  to  any  Execu'iv-'.  In  addition 
to  its  danger,  it  is  also  unconstitutional  for  there  is  no  jiro- 
vision  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  that  g!\'es 
Congress  the  right  to  grant  ;  ueh  power  to  the  P:e.-idtnt  by 
special  acts  of  Congress.  As  to  Congress,  it  is  an  md. ration 
of  weakness,  fvir  we,  by  granting  such  power  to  one  man, 
admit  that  he  and  his  appointees  are  more  competent  tlian 
531  Members  cf  C  ngress.  Congress  may  recovt  r  the  [in  .^tige 
and  public  confid"nce  that  has  bei^n  lost  f  n-  tlv  p. est  8 
years  by  taking  charge  of  the  Gt)vernment  as  set  forth  in 
article  I  of  the  Constitution,  and  it  wou'.d  not  be  ami.^s  to 
assist  and  adv.se  the  President  a.>  regard.-.  hi.>  duties  as  set 
forth  in  article  II. 

From  the  President's  message: 

I  now  ask  again  that  s-jch  action  he  taken  in  respect  to  tliat 
part  of  the  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  ancient  precepia 
of  the  law  of  nations — the  embargo  provi.'.iniis  I  :i>k  it  becau-e 
they  aie,  in  my  opinion,  most  vitally  dam^erous  to  Ameilcan  neu- 
trality, American  security,  and  Ain^'rican  jjcace 

It  is  not  the  embargo  pro\:-ion  tliat  is  inconsistent  Wi'h 
the  law  of  nations,  it  is  msteed  the  Nturrality  Act  itself.  So 
the  paragraph  should  read  in  th"  following  manner:  'T  now 
a.'-k  again  that  such  i  ction  be  taken  in  rcsppct  to  that  part 
ol  the  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  ancu  ni  pre- 
cepts of  the  law  of  nations" — the  Neutrality  Act.  "I  ask  it 
because  it  is.  in  my  opinion,  most  vitally  dangerous  to  Ameri- 
can neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace." 

We  must  not  be  in::.led  by  panaceas  or  soothinL'  words. 
The  objective  of  this  -iicjial  .^e-.sicn  i-  n^.'t  tn  ;'r.  ngthen  neu- 
trality. It  is  instead  to  give  the  Pres-dent  unlimired  i>iwer 
by  repeal  (f  the  arms-embargo  clauM'  so  th;U  he  may  be 
released  from  all  legal  restrictions,  whicli,  of  course,  will  leave 
Congress  responsible  for  his  acts. 

It  is  necessary  to  understand  the  minds  of  those  who  guide 
tl":e  hand  that  writes  pleasing  words  and  sioi-aiis  m  order  to 
confu.^e  and  decei\-e  the  public.  It  is  unfortunate  wlv'n  .iP.y- 
or.e  underrates  publ.c  mtellmence,  or  even  that  of  Congress, 
employing  deceptive  phraseolcgy  in  a  document  that  may 
nie.in  war  or  p'^ace. 

The  Neutrality  Act  gives  the  President  power  to  d'claro 
war  zones,  to  regulate  ocean-going  traffic  within  zones  not 
so  declared,  and  to  detain  or  to  prohibit  d' parture  of  ships 
under  foreign  flags.  All  of  thfse  powers  may  involve  us  m 
war.  If  enlorced.  th'^'y  will  prove  objectionable- — not  only  to 
nations  at  war,  but  also  to  neutral  nations.  See  section  7b  of 
the  Neutrality  Act. 

The  embargo  clause  is  not  in  conflict  v.ith  international  law. 
In  fact,  it  is  not  unusual  to  place  an  embargo  on  merchand.se 
in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  war.  Nations  now  at  war  have 
placed  embargoes  on  such  merchandise  as  th-y  need  for  tb.e  r 
own  use.  We  have  the  right  to  do  exac'ly  the  same.  Such 
procedure  or  embargo  is  not  inconsistent  v.ith  mternatuinal 
law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  provision  in  such  law 
that  compels  any  nation  to  sell  merchandise  against  its 
wi.-hcs. 

We  have  been  entirely  too  lib-ral  in  giving  to  other  nations 
.'^ecrets  of  private  as  well  as  military  value.  It  is  this  attitude 
on  our  part  that  is  actually  responsible  for  much  of  ilie 
progress  in  other  nations  in  all  fields  of  production,  and  -t 
is  also  responsible  for  much  unemployment  we  are  suffering 
today.  We  need  embaigoes  to  protect  our  industry.  Em- 
bargoes are  employed  in  other  nations,  and  should  be  equally 
useful  to  us.  Let  us  be  sensible  and  disregard  the  propaganda 
which  is  now  carried  in  our  daily  papers,  which  is  for  no 
other  purpose  except  to  instill  fear  of  war.  Where  is  the 
attack  to  come  from?     Surely  not  another  attack  from  Mars! 

The  present  "spy  scare"  began  in  Hollywood  and  is  carried 
on  constantly  in  our  daily  papers.  This  prepared  propa- 
ganda is  for  the  purpose  of  making  otir  people  believe  that 
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they  are  in  the  midst  of  an  army  of  enemy  spies.  What  are 
these  mythical  spies  looking  for?  And  what  secrets  are  they 
after?  Surely,  if  wc  are  to  believe  our  daily  papers,  maga- 
zuies,  and  information  obtained  from  congres.sional  commit- 
tees in  regard  to  the  leakage  of  military  secrets,  this  bogey 
vanishes  of  itself.  Can  anyone  in  his  right  mind  imagine  an 
army  of  spies  peeping  around  corners  trying  to  steal  secrets 
that  can  be  obtained  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis? 

The-  embargo  clause  sustains  American  neutrality  because 
it  restrains  tlie  unwarranted  power  granted  in  the  Neutrality 
Act  itsell.  It  is  a  part  of  an  act  that  is  a  declaration  of  our 
policy  enacted  into  law.  This  policy  has  been  recognized  and 
accepted  not  on'y  by  n.ations  at  war  but  by  neutral  nations 
as  uell.  ancl  to  cliange  at  this  time  will  be  looked  upon  with 
dislavor  by  such  nations  as  may  be  affected.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  our  rights,  for  they  cannot  bo  disp'.iied.  We  have  a 
perfect  right  to  change  our  own  legislation  whenever  ws 
please,  but  when  such  changes  aflcct  our  position  internation- 
al!-.-.  It  1;  belter  to  wait  lor  a  more  propitious  time.  We  .should 
ioilow  the  precede  nt  enabli  h'  d  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State, 
W.  J.  Biyan.  v  hen  ho.  in  1915.  refu.'ied  to  makc'a  similar 
change  m  our  international  policy  on  the  request  of  one  of 
the  powers  at  war.  A  precedent  established  during  President 
Wilson's  administration  .sliou'.d  be  equally  .sound  during  Pres- 
ident Roo.sevelfs  adininistrutiun.  See  Appendix  of  the  Con- 
CK^.ssTON.^L  Record,  page  5u. 

I  quote  the  President  again: 

Tha^e  embargo  provi&icns  as  they  exist  todav  prevent  the  sale  to 
a  belligerent  by  an  American  factory  of  any  completed  implements 
cf  war,  but  they  allow  the  .sale  of  many  types  oi  ui  completed  imple- 
ments of  war.  as  well  as  all  kinds  of  general  material  and  supplies. 
T.hfv  iur*hrimo:e  allow  such  products  of  industry  and  agriculture 
to  bt  i.iiif  ii  II.  American-flag  ship.s  to  belligerent  liations.  Tiiere  m 
ilivli.  uiiLier  the  present  law.  uco  dt  finite  danger  to  our  neutrality 
and  peace. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  section  6  <a)  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
May  1.  1937: 

Whenever  the  President  shall  have  i.s.'^ued  a  proclamation  under 
til'  authority  of  s.-ction  1  of  this  act.  it  sJvUl  thereafter  be  unlawful, 
uu'il  .-uch  proclamation  is  revoked,  for  any  American  vessel  to 
carry  nny  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  cf  war  to  any  belliger- 
ent f^tate  or  to  any  state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  named  m  such 
proclamation,  or  to  any  neutral  state  for  tiansshipmeiit  to  or  for  the 
us<'  ol  any  such  belligerent  state  or  any  ttate  wherein  civil  strife 
exists. 

Violation  of  this  provision  i^  subject  to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and 
imprisonment  lor  5  years  and  confiscation  of  ship  and  cargo. 
The  President  complains  becau.se  American-flag  ships  are  al- 
lowed to  clear  to  belligerent  nations  with  a  cargo  of  merchan- 
dise that  is  not  prohibited  in  his  proclamation.  If  the  Presi- 
dent is  interested  in  preventing  export  of  products  in  Ameri- 
can-flag ships,  why  does  he  not  include  all  products  in  his 
proclamation?     It  is  within  his  power  to  do  so. 

If  the  President  is  interested  in  preventing  export  of  con- 
traband cargo  in  American-flag  ships,  he  may  give  orders 
not  to  issue  clearance  papers  to  ship^  carrying  such  cargoes 
to  nations  at  war,  their  possessions,  and  war  zones.  Con- 
traband articles  come  within  practically  the  same  classifica- 
tion as  other  war  necessities.  No  special  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  stop  American-flag  ships  from  trading  with  na- 
tions at  war.  in  war  zones,  or  any  other  zones— for  that  can 
be  accomplished  under  the  present  law,  by  refusing  clear- 
ance cf  such  ships.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  refusing  clearance 
i.-  the  most  eflective  method  to  enforce  our  neutrality. 

There  is  no  restriction  in  trading  with  neutral  nations 
removed  from  active  combat  areas,  but.  I  beUeve.  as  I  have 
said  before,  that  to  prevent  mistakes  it  is  better  to  identify 
cur  ships  distinctly  and  to  follow  trade  routes  in  a  straight- 
forward manner.  If  the  destination  of  such  ships  is  to  neu- 
tral ports  in  active  war  zones,  all  belligerents  should  be  noti- 
fied of  departure  and  when  entering  such  zones. 

Declaring  "emergencies"  has  become  a  chronic  habit  of 
this  administration,  to  which  it  is  now  a  confirmed  addict. 
I  realize  misery  loves  company,  but  the  habit  of  the  admin- 
istration is  self-elected  and  certainly  not  argument  for  mak- 
ing it  a  public  nuisance.    Let  lis  forget  this  acting  and  clown- 


ing with  "emergencies,"  with  spy  scares,  war  scares,  attacks 
from  Mars,  and  other  phobias.  Are  we  a  nation  of  hypo- 
chondriacs, or  are  we  a  nation  of  sound  and  sensible  Amer- 
ican people,  able  to  mind  our  own  business  and ,  courteous 
enough  to  extend  the  same  right  to  others? 

Let  us  forget  all  this  planned  regulation  under  which  we 
have  operated  for  7  years.  If  there  are  supermen,  let  them 
ccme  out  in  the  open,  so  we  may  know  who  they  are.  Those 
who  have  acted  as  advisers  in  this  and  other  administra- 
tions are  no  criterions  of  abihty  if  we  are  to  judge  by  results. 

The  Inter-American  Conference  of  Foreign  Ministers  at 
Panama  City  is  another  planning  body  that  is  liable  to  give 
the  United  States  a  headache,  for  they  have  set  aside  a  sea 
limit  of  300  miles,  extending  south  of  Cape  Horn,  and  north- 
v.-ard  on  both  sides  of  South  America  and  North  America  to 
the  southern  boundaries  of  Canada.    This  is  called  a  safety 

zone,  a  sort  of  new  Monroe  Doctrine.    As  I  see  it it  means 

a  lot  of  trouble  for  the  United  States,  for  if  we  attempt  to 
protect  this  zone  we  are  b.gger  fools  than  I  think  we  aie.  I 
shall  now  give  the  British  version  of  this,  quoting  from  the 
Washington  Daily  News: 

BRITISH    SEE    NEW    PROBLEMS    IN    S.^FETT   ZONES 

London,  Ckrtober  4.— Tlie  Western  Hemisphere's  "safety  band"  is  a 
"novel  idea  but  replete  with  imponderables,"  sources  close  to  the 
Brit!'=h  Navy  said  today. 

TliC  sources  recalled  "that  the  S-mile  limit  principle  in  territorial 
waters  dated  back  to  the  days  of  Queen  Elizabeth  when  gvais 
could  shoot  no  further. 

Commenting  on  the  "safety  belt."  the  London  Times  said:  "Any 
action  taken  by  an  American  Navy  to  enforce  prohibitions  con- 
ta.ned  in  the  [Panama  Citya  declaration  would  have  no  sanction 
in  international  law,  and  such  action  would  amount  to  an  act  of 
war  and  nothing  el&e. 

I  am  quoting  this  because  it  is  in  line  with  the  points  I  have 
madp  against  establishing  zones  for  trade  routes  outside  the 
3-mile  limit.  This  is  the  English  version,  and  those  who  are 
now  fighting  for  the  Neutrality  Act  should  read  this  and 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  subject  now  up  for  debate  in 
the  Senate.  This  so-called  safety  band  does  not  differ  in 
status  from  other  safety  zones  which  would  be  established 
should  the  President  proclaim  and  designate  war  zones. 

It  means  war  for  the  United  States,  as  is  clearly  stated  by 
the  London  Times,  if  we  Intend  to  enforce  our  opinion  on  any 
nation,  neutral  or  belligerent.  Our  Neutrality  Act.  as  is 
clearly  stated,  has  no  sanction  in  international  law.  and  for 
that  reason  cannot  be  enforced  by  any  means  short  of  war. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the 
arms-embargo  clause.  Its  restriction  on  shipping  to  nations 
engaged  in  war  counteracts  the  danger  in  proclaiming  safety 
zones  for  the  routing  of  such  ships.  Such  safety  routes  are 
established  indirectly,  and  comprise  such  safety  bands  as 
are  not  included  in  the  war  zones.  Such  designation  "would 
have  no  sanction  in  international  law."  and  any  action  taken 
by  our  Navy  for  protection  of  such  safety  bands  is  an  act 
of  war.  Do  not  miss  the  point.  This  opinion  comes  from 
London,  England,  and  I  will  grant  that  no  power  in  the 
world  has  juggled  and  used  international  law  to  its  own  ad- 
vantage more  than  Great  Britain. 

Myopic  statesmen  \^Tote  injustice  In  the  Treaty  of  "Ver- 
sailles, and  hatreds  in  the  Treaty  of  Trianon.  In  this  parti- 
tion of  irmocent  vanquished  powers,  particularly  of  Hungary, 
a  grave  injustice  was  done.  It  was  such  injustices  that  have 
made  it  impossible  for  tranquillity  to  be  established  in  a 
region  of  Europe  that  has  always  been  more  or  less  disturbed. 

The  present  war  In  Europe  follows  the  immutable  law  of 
gravity. 

The  present  war  will  no  doubt  in  time  realine  and  adjust 
the  borders  of  the  central  European  states  along  lines  best 
suited  to  themselves.  Self-determination  being  conceded, 
why  deprive  others  of  that  which  Is  recognized  as  the  right 
of  a  people? 

The  World  War  was  nourished  by  the  invisible  government 
in  London.  Berlin.  Paris,  and  in  our  own  New  York.  We 
raised  an  army  and  paid  for  that  war.  Let  the  invisible 
government  now  raise  its  own  army  and  pay  for  the  present 
war. 


*w 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  D.  BYRON 

OI'    MAUVI.AND 

I.\  THi:   HoUSK  OF  RKI'HKSKXTATIVES 
TJiursdcy.  Cctcbcr  5.  19:\9 


EDITORIAL   rr.OM  THE  BALTIMORE  SUN,   SEPTEMBER  22.    1939 


Mr.  B\'PON.  Mr.  Spoakor,  under  leave  to  ext^-nd  my 
remark.-  m  the  Rf.cord.  I  mclude  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Baltimore  Sim  of  September  22,  1939: 

Mr  Rndsevelfs  adcircs.s  to  iho  Contjress  yesterday  possessed  in 
full  mi-a.-ur.'  the  responsibility  and  diynity  for  which  the  occasion 
called.  111  word,  la  voice,  and  m  manner  the  President  revealed 
uncierstant.iiiL'  ci  tlie  ^ravi'y  of  the  dfCi.-ion.-^  to  be  mad.-  and  undcr- 
stai^dint;  ^  f  th'>  cbU^ation  upon  all  to  rise  above  po.itical  or  personal 
bias  If  Mr  Roosovclt  can  maintain  this  attitude  during  the  stre.-s 
o!  the  d'T^bare  and  contrcver.sy  of  the  next  few  weeks,  he  will  serve 
l;i-~  coun-rv  well,  and  he  will  set  an  e.'cample  which  hi&  opp,:)nents 
n.ust  1  aspect  to  the  further  good  of   the  Nation. 

The  sp"'ech  may  be  divided  into  two  phases:  In  one  the  President 
deals  with  method  in  determining  th"  policies  of  the  United  States, 
In  the  o'her  he  deals  with  content  of  policies,  Tlie  .'^otuidness  of 
his  treatnient  c(  method  in  d^  terminint^  polities  is  plain  for  all  to 
see  H.s  objective  is  to  stay  out  of  war.  He  grants  that  to  be  the 
cijjective  of  otlier  responsible  men  m  office  and  out  of  office  With 
a^^rcment  rn  object. ve.  with  aRrcemcnt  that  "the  mantle  cif  peace" 
Is  wide  e;;otigh  to  co-.er  all.  he  pioponfs  to  movt-  alonj  a  cnurre  of 
rational  aruumeiit  m  formulating  policies  that  will  most  pro'oably 
in-ure  peace;  and  he  promises  very  soberly  to  consult  with  leaders 
of  both  part  e,i  in  the  Congress,  during  periods  when  the  Congress 
v,i;l  not  be  in  session,  in  order  that  all  may  be  fully  informed  as 
to  facts  in  the  w  ir  which  concern  the  welfare  of  this  people, 
Thi.s  IS  the  wav  uf  a  free,  self-governing,  self-sustainmg  people.  It 
i,-^  t!ie  --ate  w-'V  It  i,-  tiie  way  wincli  guards  aiiain.^i  impulse  and 
passion 

As  to  the  content  of  imir.ediate  policies  which  offer  the  best  pr'\-;- 
ptct  for  pre.servnig  cur  peace,  the  Presid'  nt  ably  artjues  for  the 
legislation  to  which  his  administration  iias  been  conunitted  for 
months.  He  find-  anything  like  genuine  economic  isolation  from 
the  belligerents  to  b-  a  delusion,  American  c.-.perience  with  em- 
bargoes jDrior  to  the  War  of  1812  and  tiie  facts  of  the  pre.sent 
situation  ecjually  ,shcw  that  an  attempt  to  ,-hut  ourselves  witiiin 
economic  walls  v,-;!l  fail.  All  the  authority  oi  the  Jeflersonian 
hierarchy  could  not  nconcile  the  American  pople  to  the  embars:.- 
(  f  a  cenrury  and  a  quarter  ago;  and  today  no  or.e  of  the  isolationi-t 
leaders,  no"  one  of  the  advocates  cf  embargo,  is  willing  to  go  to 
the  American  pe  pie  and  say  that  they  should  cease  all  trade  with 
the  belligerent  powers  as  a  means  of  guarding  against  "economic 
involvement."  v.'hich  some  superlic.al  students  have  insisted  was 
the  cau.--e  cf  cvir  entrance  into  the  last  war,  or  a.-,  a  means  of 
guarding  against  "incident.-."  on  the  high  seas  which  nnghi  arouse 
cur  people 

A  spirited,  dynamic  people  will  not  con.'-cnt  to  be  shut  in  With 
that  established  as  the  basic  fact,  the  President  rejects  the  argu- 
ment that  eoncmic  i.::olation  in  a  n.irrow  area  is  either  necess.irv 
or  wise,  Th.it  is  to  say.  he  rejects  the  argument  that  we  should 
C(  ntinue  the  present  so-calU>d  Neut.-ality  Act.  which  lays  an  em- 
b.irgo  upon  shipments  ef  amis,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war 
to  bellii'erents,  H :•  shows  the  incoiisistency  ol  embargo. iig  muni- 
tions and  of  permitting  the  sale  and  shipment  of  processed  articles 
which  ma"  be  a.-senib!ed  i;u,rk!y  en  the  other  side  into  munitions. 
He  proposes,  instead  cf  the  halting,  inconsistent  embargo  upon  tlie 
>eo,mi'nt  of  (itir  tra.d:'  that  is  represented  by  arms,  mun.t.or.s  and 
implements  oi  war,  a  policy  wliich  will  (a)  .-issert  and  rest  ut  n!i 
I  ur  rights  to  trad'  under  internal  lona.l  law  and  will  itai  limit  the 
dangers  mherpnt  .n  trade  during  wartime  by  requiring  belligerent 
ptircha.sers  to  pay  cash  on  (lur  shores  and  to  transport  tlieir  pttr- 
cli.ises  in  ships  for  which  they  bear  the  r^'^sponsibility. 

Tins  will  permit  sale  of  all  cc  mmoditie-,  subiect  to  the  rules, 
including  arms.  The  Sun  has  repeatedly  stated  its  support  of  this 
\iev.-.  If  any  be  concerned  about  the  moral  aspects  of  the  trade 
in  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  uf  w  ir.  they  will  find  tliem- 
seUavs  at  a  loss  for  argument  in  reply  to  Mr,  Roosevelfs  portrayal 
cf  the  inennsistency  of  embargoing  the  completed  article  ti-ei  in 
w.ir  and  freely  permitting  sale  of  tlie  proces^sed  parts  which  may 
be  assembled  abroad  into  the  completid  article.  If  any  be  con- 
ceri-.ed  about  (^ur  rights  to  sell  arms,  munitions  and  implements 
of  war.  th.e  hlst(  ric  re<xird  of  our  freedom  to  do  so  is  there  fur  all 
to  see.  If  anv  be  concerned  nbt;ut  the  quf^stion  of  neutrality,  they 
will  find  themseUes  in  difficulty  to  explain  wiiy  we  should  lay  an 
embars'i  r.ii  arm-,  for  the  tir^t  time  in  ctir  history,  when  the  prac- 
tical eflect  will  oc  to  hamper  Britain  and  France  und  to  aid  Ger- 


many, And  if  an.y  be  concerned  wth  t)ie  anc?r  r^f  G;  ••many,  the 
reply  is  that  we  already  have  It.  and  will  liave  more  of  it  as  wo 
continue  to  sell  nonmilitary  supplies. 

TTie  .sound  policy  for  this  country,  the  policy  that  is  in  accord 
with  our  history  and  with  the  temperament  of  our  people,  the 
policy  that  we  can  be  expected  to  live  unaer  with  reasonable  com- 
fort and  with  the  maximtim  of  .-security  during  the  trying  days 
that  are  ahead,  is  the  policy  in  which  we  assert  and  maintain  all 
cur  rights  to  tr.ide  and  then  take  our  own  steps  in  our  own  way  to 
limit  the  dangers  that  attend  trade  during  war.  That  is  the  policy 
th.at  is  embodied  in  the  Hull  program  That  is  the  policy  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  urged  yesterday  upon  Congress,     It  should  be  adopted. 


» 


Marvel  Mills  Lojran 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

(iK  minn'f;.'^!!  r,v 

IX  THK   HorSK  OK   IIKI'RKSKXTATIVKS 

Thursday.  Oclobtr  5.  l'J39 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  ?vlr.  Speaker,  announcement  of  the 
death  of  Senator  M.^rvel  Mills  LoG.^N,  of  Kontuoky,  on 
Tuesday.  October  3,  was  received  with  .soriow  by  his  many 
friend.s  throughout  the  ITnited  States  and  Canada.  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  him  since  September  1920.  when  I 
met  hmi  at  Boston.  Ma.ss,.  at  the  Annual  Se.ssion  of  the 
Sovereign  Grand  Lodge  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd 
Fellows.  At  that  time  he  was  a  Representative  of  the  Grand 
Lodge  of  Kentucky.  Thereafter  I  met  him  annually  at  tho.se 
conventions  until  the  time  of  his  demise. 

When  I  met  him  ho  was  attorney  general  of  the  State 
of  Kentucky.  I  afterward  knew  him  as  a  member  of  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  Then  I  knew 
him  as  United  States  Senator  from  that  State.  All  his 
life  he  has  been  at-tive  in  public  affairs.  As  a  Memb-^r  of 
the  United  States  Senate  he  was  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Claims.  This  committee  cons.dered  a  bill  in  which 
Minnesota  people  were  interested.  It  afToctcd  thou.-ands 
cf  families  and  involved  a  substantial  sum  of  money.  Sen- 
ator LoG.AN  was  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  due 
to  his  wide  grasp  of  problems  of  this  country,  wo  wore  able 
to  command  his  attention  and  his  sympathetic  consicirration 
of  this  important  mi  asiire,  I  monfii_)n  ;hi.s  to  show  the 
great  hun'.anitarian  vio\\poinl  which  always  actuated  him 
in  public  lift\ 

His  public  career  is  ended  but  all  of  ns  classify  him  in  the 
language  which  Lord  Tennyson  used  in  his  ud-'  on  the  death 
of  th*:^  Duke  of  Wellington.  This  languat^e  of  Lord  Tenny- 
son IS  said  to  be  the  finest  tribute  ever  written.     He  said: 

He    ^tood    fetir    sc)uarerl 

To  all    the   winds   that   blow. 

Sn  may  it  be  said  of  Senator  LoG^N  that  he  was  a  leader 
in  the  affairs  of  Government  in  this  country  and  his  in- 
tegrity, loftiness  of  purpose,  his  outstanding  ability,  m.irked 
him  as  a  man  worthy  of  this  tribute. 

Of  course,  I  knew  him  as  a  friend,  and  I  express  the  senti- 
ments of  a  multitude  of  iieople  when  I  say  that  to  know 
him  v.as  to  love  him  and  that  every  individual  who  came 
Within  the  sphere  of  his  influence  was  b"nefited  thereby. 

Senator  Log.an  ne\'er  lost  his  touch  with  mankind  and  the 
greater  his  honors  in  public  life,  as  well  as  in  his  private 
life,  the  greater  seemed  to  be  his  coinmon  appeal  to  the  m.en 
and  woiPicn  of  Am.f  rica.  I  express  what  I  think  is  the  unani- 
mous sentiment  of  everyone  that  knew  him: 

Green   be  tlie  turf  abo-. e  thee 

Fiiend    cf    my    better    diy^. 
None  knew  thee  htit  to  icve  thee. 

None   loved  tliie   but    to  praise. 

With  the  passing  of  our  friend.  Senator  LoG.'iN,  the  frater- 
nal circle  has  lost  one  of  its  great  workers  and  leaders.  The 
woild  was  truly  his  home,  and  to  do  good  was  his  religion. 
Wiih  Senator  Log.an  it  was  a  sound  approach  to  life  to  .say 
that  all  men  were  brothers,  and  consequently  he  subscribed 
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to  thn.-p  lofty  fraternal  sentim.ents  which  preach  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  cf  man. 

I  first  n:tt  him,  a.-  I  have  heretofore  indicated,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  The  Independent  Older  of  Odd  Fellows.  He  was  a 
representative  from  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Kentucky.  I  was  a 
representative  from  Die  Grand  Lodge  of  Minnesota.  As  the 
years  passed  by.  his  qualities  of  leadership  in  the  fraternity 
were  di  nicn'-tratcH.  -nd  in  September  1C29  he  was  installed 
as  erand  sin-  of  the  Independent  Order  of  Odd  Fellows.  He 
served  m  this  capacity  until  September  1930.  This  maik  of 
di,-tinciion  is  atiained  by  only  a  few.  It  came  to  him  in 
recognition  of  his  outstanding  devotion  to  all  of  the  fine 
ideals  which  the  great  frattrniiy  over  which  he  presided  has 
piociaimed  ;o  the  world.  He  wa.^  a  real  leader.  He  inspired 
ccr.fiderx-e.  H-  practic;  d  in  his  daily  life  the  doctrines  cf 
friend^l^'P  and  1  tve  and  truth. 

Ho  ijved  his  fellow  men,  and  they  loved  and  trusted  him. 
A  poem  that  has  touched  the  hearts  of  men  describes  the 
visit  ot  an  angtl  wno  interviewed  Abou  Ben  Adhem. 

Senator  Logan,  as  this  man  of  old,  loved  his  fellow  men.  I 
likt  n  liiin  to  this  character.  I  clo.sc  my  brief  tribute  to  his 
nirmniy  bv  commending  as  typical  of  the  character  of  Sen- 
ator Logan  the  ."^entiment  expressed  by  the  ancient  friend  in 
the  following  verse: 

Alx^u  Ben  Adhrm  (may  hi"^  tribe  increase) 

Awcke  one  nittlit  from  a   deep  dream  of  peace. 

And  saw.  within  the  moonlight  in  h  s  room, 

Making  It  ricli  and  like  a  lily  in  bloom. 

An  antel  writ  me  m  a  book  (,f  gold 

Exceeding  j^eace  had  made  Ben  Adhem  bold, 

And  to  the  pi  esenee  m  the  room  he  saidi 

"What  writest  thou''"     The  vision  raised  its  head 

And    with  a  look  made  of  all  sweet  accord. 

Answt'red,  'The  names  of  tiiose  who  love  the  Lord." 

"And  IS  mine  one?"  said  Abou,     "Nay;  not  so,  " 

Replied  the  angel,     Abou  spoke  more  low. 

But  choerily  still,  and  said.  "I  pray  thoe.  then, 

Wr.tf  me  as  one  that  Icve^  his  lellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  var.ished.     The  next  night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  litiht. 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed, 

And,  lo!  Ben  Adhtm's  name  led  all  the  rest. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NKV.-    JKR^^EY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPKESENTATIVi:S 
Thursday,  October  5,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HOWARD  E.  GROSVENOR 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  of  the  mail  received 
In  my  office  during  this  period,  when  the  Congress  is  consid- 
ering neutrality  legislation,  I  believe  the  one  received  by  me 
from  the  Colonel  Winterton  Chapter  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  Purple  Heart  to  be  the  greatest  tribute  ever  received 
from  any  of  my  constituents. 

This  order  is  made  up  of  veterans  who  have  been  wounded 
in  action.  They  are  the  ones  who  fought  in  the  last  war,  and 
to  their  opinion  should  be  given  the  greatest  credence. 

The  letter  follows: 

COI.ONFL   WiNTFRTON   CHAPTER,   No.    10, 

The  MiLn-ARY  Ordeh  of  the  Purple  Heart 

OF  the  United  States, 
East  Orange,  N.  J.,  September  22,  1939. 
Hon.  Albert  L.  Vreeland, 

Hrn:<'e  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 
My   Dear  Al:    At    the   regular   monthly   meeting   of   the   Colonel 
Winterton  Chapter,  No,  10.  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  held 
September  14,   1939.  the  adjutant  was  instructed  to  reply  to  your 
recent  letter  addressed  to  the  commander,  Roland  C.  Smith. 

It  was  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  the  members  present  at  this 
meeting  that  you,  as  our  Representative  in  Congress  insofar  as  this 
district  is  concerned,  should  be  charged  with  the  duty  cf  deciding 
what  actlou  the  Government  of  the  Laited  States  should  take  ou 


the  question  of  neutrality  to  be  acted  on  at  the  special  session  after 
careful  consideration  of  the  facts  available  to  you  in  W&rhmgton 
and  the  opinions  as  expressed  by  the  members  of  this  chapter    as 

fol.ows : 

Each  and  every  mem.ber  of  this  chapter  is  battle-scarred  and  Is 
well  aware  of  the  cost  entailed  m  life  and  property,  as  well  as  years 
of  suffering  by  some  after,  in  washing  a  war.  Nevcrtlieless.  they  are 
r.lso  mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  this  time  there  is  loose  In  the  so- 
ciety of  nations  a  system  which  mav,  if  successful,  endancer  that 
freedom  we  now  enjoy,  which  was  purchased  at  such  a  sucrilice  by 
cur  icrefathers,  unless  stopped  by  some  organized  efifort  on  the  part 
of  those  lovers  cf  liberty. 

We  also  believe  that  ail  moves  of  an  international  nature  should 
be  approved  by  the  Concrcss,  as  direct  representatives  of  the  people, 
and  under  no  circumstances  should  the  President  be  o'.ithorized  to 
dccid:  maj-ir  issues  affecting  the  welfare  of  the  Nation;  furthermore 
there  shculd  be  no  legi.-lation  which  would  tend  to  eliminate 
Aum  rican  commerce  from  the  seas. 

Wiuic  the  members  are  wholeheartedly  for  peace,  they  are  still 
reaoy  and  willii  g  to  fight,  if  acceptable  as  combatants  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, to  preserve  that  peace.  To  ycu  v.e  have  passed"  the  torch. 
Ir  i.^  up  to  ycu  lo  decide.  But  no  matter  how  you  decide,  your 
iriinds  m  this  chapter  will  know  your  deci.=ioii  was  made  In  the 
interest  of  all  concerned. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Howard  E.  Grosvenor, 


Ariiutant. 


Congress  Means  Business 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OK   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  5,  1939 


ADDRESS   OF   HON.   CHARLES   A.   PLUMLEY   BEFORE   THE  NEW 
HAMPSHIRE  MANUFACTURERS  ASSOCLATION 


Mr,  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  at  Manchester,  N.  H..  on  October  5,  1939,  before 
the  New  Hampshire  Manufacturers  Association: 

Since  accepting  your  courteous  invitation  to  address  you  upon 
this  occasion,  many  things  have  happened  which  have  had  a 
tendency  to  distract  one's  attention  from  our  domestic  economic 
problems.  The  whole  atmosphere  of  Washington  at  this  time  is 
sat\irated  with  war  talk;  it  is  charged  with  a  tendency  toward  fur- 
ther delegation  of  power  and  a  greater  centralization  of  authority, 
forgetful  of  the  lesson  we  have  learned  in  the  last  6  years.  Not  mini- 
mizing the  responsibility  v.'hich  is  ours  bv  reason  of  the  iuterna- 
tlcnal  situation,  it  nevertheless  is  my  judgment  that  our  main 
att<;ntion  should  be  focused  not  solely  on  the  continent  of  Europe 
and  its  never  ending  quarrels  and  hatreds,  but  rather  on  this  con- 
tinent of  North  America,  on  which,  tliank  God  for  the  independ- 
ence and  courage  of  our  forebears,  we  now  live;  it  is  here  where  our 
primary  interests  lie  and  our  future  destiny  rests. 

America  must  stay  out  of  this  war!  We  are  called  upon  to  save 
no  democracy  except  our  own.  We  are  under  obhgation  to  no  one 
except  Americans.  Our  great  burden  of  responsibility  In  these 
days  of  world  crises  is  to  demonstrate  to  all  the  world  that  we  can 
make  our  own  democracy  work,  and  that  those  who  live  under  Its 
fine  aegis  can  be  happy,  peaceful,  and  content. 

We  have  our  own  business  to  mind;  our  own  economic  and 
social  troubles  to  cure.  The  great  mass  of  our  citizens  are  tor 
peace.  America  can  keep  cut  of  the  war  provided  its  people  so 
resolve  and  so  determine. 

In  this  connection  industry  has  a  challenge  to  answer,  affirma- 
tive action  to  take  to  belie  the  statement  of  those  who  say: 
"We  won't  become  eqabroiled  in  this  war  unless  Industrialists  ori 
the  scent  of  war  profits  force  us  into  it."  You  know,  or  should 
know,  as  hard-boiled,  long-headed  New  England  businessmen,  that 
from  a  purely  mercenary  viewpoint,  you  can't  afford  a  war.     Why? 

Any  temporary  excess  profits  your  enterprise  might  conceivably 
earn  during  wartime  would  be  wiped  out  by  stupendous  long-term 
taxes  which  Inevitably  would  follow  in  the  wake  of  such  a  war's 
termination. 

Moreover,  the  Inescapable  depression  which  follows  every  war 
would  have  to  be  faced  and  met  with  the  terrific  price  it  exacts. 
Finally,  do  not  idly  dismiss  the  probability  that  our  Involve- 
ment wotild  lead  to  conscription  of  all  industry  with  iron-clad 
Government  control,  no  profits,  followed  by  Nation-wide  peacetime 
regimentation. 

No;  war  would  be  too  costly  even  from  that  standpoint.  Such 
considerations  are  those  not  taking  into  account  the  most  costly 
price  of  all — the  price  paid  in  human  life. 
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There  is  no  quo.-tion  ahnut  it.  cur  participation  m  the  war  w:ll 
mean  the  temporary  obliteration  of  much  that  the  American  people 
have  come  to  regard  as  the  essentials  of  their  civilization,  and 
that  the  dictatorship  necessarily  set  up  for  its  conduct  will  be 
continued 

Dvinni;  the  war  free  spe-Th.  frre  pre<;s,  and  f:cp  r,«r-rmblv  will 
be  restrict'^d.  T!it^  profit  svs-cm  will  be  -crapped,  labor  organiza- 
ticns  will  bo  enchained,  party  eovrnment  clisrontinufd. 

We  will  have  a  ctntral  government  of  arbitrary  powers  ration- 
int:  out  fond,  clothi-s  and  n>'cessities:  dictating  what  job  each  in- 
dividual may  have:  fixing  prices;  seizing  all  profits 

The  price  in  money  of  conducting  a  war  on  such  a  major  scale 
will  be  paid  in  an  inflation  which  is  almost  an  inevitable  conse- 
quence. With  the  concomitant  wiping  out  and  d^strticticn  of  the 
people's  savings  there  will  be  higher  taxe.^  and  lower  living  stand- 
sirds    and  all  living  costs  will  rise  concurrently. 

Wh'-'n  the  war  ends  and  peace  comes,  so  also  will  C' mc  tlie  in- 
evitable bu. mess  crash  as  di.'-located  industri<^s  throw  out  un- 
wanted workers  and  new  labor-saving  devices  make  renewed  unem- 
ployment m'lre  lasting  than  even  today. 

In  these  days  of  turmoil  abroad  the  narrower  con.'^ideratlons  of 
partisanship  give  way  to  the  deeper  concerns  of  patruMi.sm.  We 
must,  liowever,  never  Icse  sight  of  the  fact  that  real  Aniericani.-m 
always  asumes.  and  genuine  patriotism  demands,  the  arrival  at 
sf'Und  naticnnl  policy  by  the  orderly  processes  of  honest  debate, 
the  essence  of  democracy.  This  Nation  is  of  one  mind — -that  is.  to 
keep  out  of  this  war  and  to  avoid  the  terrible  slaughter  and  de- 
struction Incident  to  uur  military  involvement  ovtrst-as  and  par- 
ticipatioii  in  the  age-old  wars  of  European  power  pi^iticj  But  to 
say  that  we  .are  of  one  mind  does  not  mean  that  th.c  successful  steps 
of  our  national  program  are  not  a  proper  subject  fur  cartful  lie- 
lilxration  and  honest  discussion  among  all  the  people. 

I  have  no  purpose  m  this  presence  to  be  pu_;naciously  partisan, 
but  I  am  speaking  to  you  as  a  Republican,  anci  as  'Vich  I  am  con- 
strained to  comply  With  your  request  and  to  discuss  the  situation 
as  I  have  <een  it    and  as  I  under.-^tand  it. 

(1)  What,  t'nen  C'.k!  Congress  do  for  business  in  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congre;^'' 

(2)  Whit  will  it  d  i  in  the  next  regular  session? 

(3)  What  should  it  do? 

Here.  then,  are  some  things  that  Congress  could  do  to  help 
business: 

Congress  cou'fl  back-tra^k  to  the  clear  and  cverwhelming  "man- 
date" given  it  and  thf  Dcrn'~icratic  administration  in  193'2. 

Thf  President  of  th-^  United  States  has  referred  to  "a  mandate" 
many  times  since  March  1933.  But  *he  mandate  he  received  was 
unmistakable  It  wa.s  dra'.vn  up  at  Chi-:'ago  and  the  President  flew 
to  Chicago  in  a  mi'lodramatic  manner  to  add  his  pledge  to  the 
promises  of  the  Dem'icra'ic  Party,  Tho.se  promises — it  may  come 
as  a  shock  to  us  today — included: 

"A   25-percent    dra.-tic   reduction    of   goveriimental   expenditures; 

"A  call  upon  the  D:-mocratic  Party  in  the  States  to  make  a  zeal- 
ous f'f'ort  to  achl:'\-e  a  prcjocrtlonate  result; 

"A    Federal    Buci^et    balanced    immediately; 

"A  sound  cuneiiry  to  b^^  preserved  at  all  hazards; 

"A  removal  of  Govirnment   from  all  field-  of  private  enterprise." 

This  was  the  real  "rnandatf  '  of  the  American  people.  They 
stated  clearly  that  they  wanted  Government  to  stav  out  of  the 
mess,  that  they'd  attend  to  it  as  they  had  done  before.  They 
were  ready  to  pay  the  fiddler  for  their  bad  judgment  by  declaring 
emphatually  that  th.  y  would  niit  tolerate  any  easing  of  'heir 
debt   obli.'aticns    throueh    tinki-ring   with    the   standard   of   money. 

TVie  ;x-ople  had  an  oi^portunity  to  take  another  covirse,  to  issue 
a  different  niaiida'e.  There  was,  as  you  will  recall,  the  Socialist 
platform: 

"A   Federal    appropriation    of   five   billions   for    Immediate   relief; 

"Five  billions  for  public  works  and  roads,  refore.-taticn,  slum 
clearance,  decent  homes  for  workers; 

"A  shorter  day  and  week  without  reduction  of  wages; 

"Free  public  cmployrnent  agencies; 

"Mmimum-wa.je  lav. s," 
and  so  en. 

But  the  peop!'  wanted  none  of  political  magic,  or  doles,  or  dic- 
tation from  th*^  Di-tnct  of  Colvimbia.  The  loader  they  cho.--o  was 
the  one  who  dicrl!:d  the  crowing  number  of  boards  atid  C'lniniis- 
slons  and  buroau.'-.  the  leader  who  expressed  their  belief- -and  in 
their  hom.ely  v.ort:-—  t*iat  "taxes  come  from  the  sweat  of  every  man 
who  labors;  '  that  "lih-ral  governments  are  wrecked  on  the  snoals 
of  loose  fi-^cal  pcliciL-^  ' 

Th"  leader  they  cho-e  was  one  who  expres.''«»d.  in  a  stirring  speech, 
a  belief  m  Spates'  rights  and  that  Individual  liberties  would  go 
when   the   Federal   0<ivt'rnment   attenipted   to   run   everything 

Yet  not  a  slntzle  pLmk  in  the  Democratic  "mandate"  has  b'^m 
carried  out:  while,  despite  the  opposition  of  a  militant  mii-.ority, 
pracncally  every  plank  of  the  Socialist  platform  has  been  put  into 
optranon. 

Now  socialism  Is  the  direct  antithesis  of  the  American  free 
pn*.erpri,se  system.  Socialism  is  the  political  operation  of  the 
machmerv  by  which  a  peoiJle  exchange  the  products  of  th  'ir  labor, 
trade  their  services,  undertake  new  enterprises.  The  hall -way 
house  on  the  road  from  free  enterprise  to  socialism  is — 

Political  control  of  the  machinery; 

Control  of  the  people's  earnings  and  savings; 

Political  control  of  the  set-up  of  Industrial  and  agricultural  and 
commercial   opi-r^tion; 

Con'r:!  of  t!ie  r-lations  between  manager  and  omployce; 

Control  of  the  myriad  activities  of  the  maxket  place; 


Control  of  every  act  of  every  enterpriser  who  brings  money, 
labor,  machines,  and  materials  together  and  takes  products  and 
services  to  the  market  place; 

Control  that  begins  with  the  financing  of  the  project  and  fol- 
lows through  to  the  label  of  the  package; 

Control  of  banks,  labor  relations,  oil.  coal.  Itmiber,  telephones, 
retailer,  stock  and  crain  exchanges,  Insurrncc; 

Control  of  the  social  problems  of  States  and  cities; 
Control  by  supervision,  and  also  by  competUion.  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Federal  yardstick  for  pov.-er; 

Control  by  means  of  153,000.000  compulsory  reports  fr<  m  1  tisl- 
ness  management  last  year. 

This  control  exercis:d  by  some  137  Fed;'ral  boards,  bureaus,  com- 
missions,   incorporations,    and    authorities— a    majority    of    which 
agencies   pa.ss   laws   daily   in   the   form   of   rules,    regulations,   and 
judgments  often  ba.«ed  on  arbitrary  opinion  and  pergonal  whim 
Governm»ent  by  men  Instead  of  law. 

The  money  cost  of  th'S  control,  great  as  it  is,  is  not  the  real 
hindrance  to  recovery  today.  The  real  hindrance  comes  from  the 
thing  we  are  fighting,  the  irem'  ndous  mcrea'e  of  taxes  and  enor- 
mous peacetime  borrowing-.  That  sum  is  equal  to  the  gross  mc  ma 
of  all  the  States  west  of  the  Mi^sissppi  It  is  a  sum  ecjUal  to  one- 
tlurd  the  earnings  of  tlie  American  people.  But  even  at  that,  the 
genius  and  drive  of  biismess  management  could  ti'.ke  thl«  tax  burden 
in  Its  stride  and  forge  ahead  if  it  were  not  for  the  greater  ob-tncle 
which  has  been  erected  by  the  tax  money  Congress  appropriated 
ostensibly  to  speed  recovery.  Tliis  obstacle  i*^  composed  cf  new 
controls  of  busme.ss  operations  by  executive  bureaus. 

Now.  control  in.  it- elf  is  not  bad.  but  when  this  control  is  of  the 
uncertain  k'nd  in  that  bureaucrats  have  the  power  to  change  the 
rule;-  overnight  and  change  th:'m  hack  again  the  follrwing  day.  th  a 
you  have  an  obstacle  indeed  Congress  used  to  write  the  rules  in 
the  tiue  American  way.  on  the  statute  book,  so  that  anyone  could 
read  If  not  understand.  Today  Congress  has  been  obliged,  bt  cau:  e 
of  the  magnitude  of  the  socialistic  program  to  "make  America 
over."  as  Professor  Tu^weM  put  it.  to  delegate  lav.mak.ng  to  execu- 
tive departments.  Today  hour  by  hour,  thousands  of  rules,  "inter- 
picta'ions."  Executive  orders,  with  all  the  effect  of  law  c.trrying 
penalties  of  fine  and  imprisonment,  are  made  by  more  than  fifty- 
odd  new  bureavis.  boards,  commissions,  authorities,  .set  up  without 
defioiti\e  powers  and  imre  or  less  under  the  domination  of  the 
Chief  Exfcutive.     Here  are  a  half  dc.ten  examples: 

Mr  Andrews,  wage-hcur  administrative  agent  of  our  lawn-.akin<| 
bvdy,  Congre-s,  announces  he  has  reversed  himself  in  e-,(  ni;it:ng 
from  the  Federal  law  those  white-collar  cmployei-s  who  receive  a 
monthly  salary  of  $200  and  more.  Here  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  tlio  power  to  prescribe  the  wt:;rk.ng  conditions  of  more 
than  a  million  citizens,  tlie  power  to  throw  thousands  of  operating 
budgets  into  the  red.  Whim  or  capnc^'  or  p'-l'.tical  favor,  may  rule 
hi.s  decision  In  this  cas?  Mr  Andrev.f  atlmits  he  is  rew'.rdini'  a 
special  group  which,  he  says,  "has  done  .such  a  swell  j  b  m  heljung 
me  fight  my  battles"  The  special  group  in  this  ca^e  ua-  a  l.i'ior 
union,  but  it  wruld  have  been  just  as  rrprehensible  and  disturlvng 
to  bu'^iness  planning  and  venturing  if  it  had  b<^en  the  United  Statis 
Ch.imber  of  Commerce 

This  is  a  two-headed  monster  It  looks  both  ways  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  a'^^eume  that  some  man  occupying  such  a  place  of 
atithority  mieht  by  a  parallel  act  do  labor  everlasting.  deMructive 
d. image.  Th'>  prcple — labor  and  management,  are  confronted  wi  h 
a  problem  which  outweighs  the  question  temporarily  m  the  scales. 
Labor  might  do  well  to  ponder,  in  the  light  cf  rccc>nt  events,  its  own 
po  ition  m  the  picture  sh  uld  the  Government  continue  to  take  and 
exercise  such  control 

A  ship  carrying  whisky  was  rammed  and  sunk  In  harbor.  The 
distiller  applied  for  refund  of  the  S2-a-ga'.!on  revenue  tax.  following 
the  procedure  prescribed  in  official  regul.nions.  The  Alcoholic  Tax 
Bureau  informed  him  that  the  regulations  had  been  changed;  the 
consigi;ee  was  tlie  one  to  apply.  The  new  regulation  was  followed 
only  to  have  the  consignee  informed  that  another  regulation  pro- 
vided the  application  must  be  made  within  :<U  days  and  the  time  had 
expired  But  finally  after  months  of  bickering,  the  bureaucrat 
approved  i  lii'  refund  on  the  ground  that  the  amended  rrgulation 
had  not  been  publishLd 

A  Senate  committee  found  70  000  rciiuhrli  n-  in  the  Inter ii.'l  Reve- 
nue Bureati  were  not  open  to  the  public. 

Some  one  of  the  score  of  y  .ung  men  and  lulii-s  m  •.!-.■■  Federal 
Trade  Commission,  whose  job  is  to  read  th?  new.spai;.  r-  !>  und  the 
manufacturers  of  granite  ttmbstones  were  misleadmi;  th' ir  cus- 
tomers by  calling  granite  "everlasting  "  Scm.'  clay  tlT  y  in.iv  v\en 
rule  that  an  affidavit  niu^t  accompany  a  can  of  milk  from  ci  n- 
ttnted  cows  to  the  effect  tiiat  no  single  cow  is  discejiitenttd  I  he 
Commission  has  ordered  a  mKnuiacturer  to  mark  his  fabrics  "layou" 
bceatise  they  lock  so  mu'^h  like  silk 

The  Labor  Relations  Board  adds  injury  to  insult  In  its  tyranny  of 
jMol.n^ed  h".  rings,  some  runamg  ,nto  mcn'hs.  with  stenographic 
records  at  tlm^s  extending  mto  the  tens  of  thousands  of  pages. 
Its  decisions  enter  the  dangerous  lealm  cf  the  intent  of  the  accu.sed. 
It  decides  that  the  plulo.-ophic  sayings  cf  Henry  Ford  circulated  for 
25  years  now  are  circulated  v\;th  intent  to  embarrass  the  admin- 
istration of  Labor  Department 

The  Michigan  Rural  Rehabilitation  Cirooration.  set  up  by  the 
Departmen'.  of  Agriculttire.  rtcju.re.s  each  ;  timer  who  receives  live- 
stock on  credit  to  sign  an  aizreement  that  he  \>,ill  n  t  "at  any  time 
prior  to  the  final  liquidation  of  my  loan  •  •  »  d,,  anything  that 
Is  in  opposition  to  the  A   A    A   program." 

Tlie  Social  Security  Board  will  soon  decide  whether  agei.ts  of 
liie-lnsurance  companies  iu-e  subject  to  the  act,  und  the  decision  is 
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to  be  on  th"  strangle  ground  tliat  if  the  ccmpanv  exercises  a  hich 
degree  cf  control  over  its  agents  they  and  the  ccmpanv  are  taxed, 
whereas  a  loose  control  and  direction*  makes  the  companv  exempt! 

I^t's  bring  It  right  heme  to  Manchester,  .^.ccording  to  "the  .\ssj- 
cla'eri  Press  the  Natl.inul  Labor  Rdations  Beard,  in  a  decision  de- 
scribed as  "unique,"  has  ordeied  the  Wair.bec  Mills,  of  Manchester. 
N.  H  .  to  pav  2  years'  wa.zes  to  two  skilled  workers  it  never  actually 
hired,  and  to  hire  them  immediately. 

There  was  no  public  anncuncement  of  the  action  of  the  Labor 
Beard  that  usually  accompanies  such  decisions,  but  it  was  learned 
that  t)ie  deci.sion.  the  first  of  its  kind,  was  handed  down  so^  eral 
clays  J  Warren  ^!adden.  Chairman  of  the  Board  and  Edwin  S. 
Smith,  memoer.  signed  the  order. 

In  July  ly37  Aipncnse  Ch^.nier  and  Edward  G  GoofTricn.  de- 
scribed as  experienced  silk-mill  work-,  rs  applied  for  jobs  at  the 
nulls.  Tlie  men  went  th.iouch  all  the  steps  preliminarv  to  getting 
emp.oyment  and  the  employment  manager  w;>s  said  to  ha^e  prom- 
ised ihem  both  Jobs  After  investigation  at  the  nearby  mill  w-here 
the  two  workers  liad  been  previcu.  ly  employed,  it  w^is  lound.  ac- 
cordniL:  to  informatior.  here  that  the  two  rnen  were  dtscubed  as 
"tiouble  niakers"  and  when  'hey  reported  for  work  at  Wambca  Mills 
the>   were  told  the  jobs  were  not  available. 

The  N  L.  R  B.  vei.sMn  of  the  matter  was  that  the  men  were  not 
trouble  makers,  and  the  Board  ordered  the  com.pany  to  pay  them 
wages  from  the  time  they  reported  for  work  and  were  turned  down 
up  to  the  present,  and  further  ordered  the  mill  to  hire  both  men 
now 

.^nd  in  so  m  my  m.stances  the  citizen  has  no  redre.'is  at  court. 
The  decisions  of  bc.trds  and  bureaus  are  in  many  cases  without 
court  appeal.  Courts  will  not  enitrtain  motions  on  the  i)art  of  the 
citizen  who  feels  he  has  U-en  aggrieved  on  the  ground  that  the 
courts  have  lio  Jurisdiction  This  ;.s  not  a  partisan  sia'ement. 
Two  arden-,  n-nv  deal.  rs.  Senator  Loean,  of  Kentuckv.  and  Con- 
gressman Walter  of  Pennsylvania,  both  of  wh^m  have  voted  for 
every  piece  of  New  Deal  leci.slation  .netting  up  these  boards  and 
bureaus,  acimi:  th.at  great  injustice  has  been  done.  Thev  admit  it 
in  the  form  of  an  appeal  which  they  presented  to  Congress  3  wt^ks 
before  the  regular  se-seon  ended  an  appeal  that  wa'^  brought  out 
unainniously  fr'"m  the  Senate  .Judiciary  Committee  and  passed  by 
the  Senate  Upon  the  personal  plea  of  Senator  Mixto.n  it  was  to 
be  reconsidered  The  House  Judiciary  Committee  brought  it  out 
unanimously  The  apiiea!  provide.^ — of  all  things  m  tins  land  of 
the  iree  and  home  of  the  brave — that  a  citizen  still  has  the  right 
to  be  tried  bv  a  jury  of  his  peers 

It  is  a  shameful  admission  that  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  Con- 
stitution have  been  violated  by  New  Deal  legislation  The  passage 
of  this  bill  will  bo  a  palliative  one.  Congress  should  review  its 
legislation  and  definitely  place  limits  beyond  which  this  great  new 
bureaucracv  cannot  go.  becau.se  it  has  been  show-n  that  an  appeal 
from  a  Labor  Board  decision  has  cost  those  citizens  who  have  made 
such  appeals  an  average  cf  $20  000  This  makes  it  impossible  tor 
the  small-business  man  to  pet  relief. 

Up  here  m  New  Ei.tiland  l.JO  years  ago  the  executive  powers  of 
Great  Britain  were  '  xiciuied  to  such  an  extent  that  our  people 
rebelled  That  executive  King  George,  had  sent  his  bureaucratic 
appointees  to  the  Colonies  along  with  his  tax  collectors.  The 
fturdy  colonists  went  to  war  because  of  it,  and  announced  to  the 
•world  that  they  went  to  war  because  their  ruler  had  "sent  hither  a 
multitude  of  officeholders  to  eat  cut  our  substance  and  harass  our 
citizens." 

We  have  multiplied  this  fully  10.000  times  today  in  the  United 
States,  and  only  by  a  n  ali/ation  of  the  whittling  away  of  our 
Individual  freedom  and  the  building  up  of  a  ruling  class  which  has 
taken  place  can  we  give  a  mandate  to  our  represtntatives  in  Con- 
gress to  restore  the  free  enterprise  system  to  America. 

Enough  of  thaf  background  material.  Tlie  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
pr(s,s  brought  for'h  a  change.  The  corporal's  guard  of  vocal  dis- 
senters from  such  a  prof.ram  was  enlarged  and  strengthened.  At 
its  insistence  a  change  materialized  It  accomplished  many  things, 
as  many  ol  you  are  aware 

What  did  it  do  for  business?     Here  is  the  answer.  In  part: 

Ml  Although  the  aj^iiro.priations  for  expenditures  by  the  Federal 
Government  were  crii^mally  close  to  $10,000,000,000,  an  effort  was 
begun  in  July  to  push  through  Congress  a  hill  for  novel  and  ques- 
tionable foims  of  projects,  and  for  an  attempt  to  evade  the  statu- 
tory limit  on  the  n.itional  debt  by  borrowing  and  spending  outside 
the  Budget  approximately  $2,700,000,000  more.  Reduced  in  form, 
thi-;  bill  passed  the  Senate.  It  was  defeated  in  the  House.  The 
House  reiused  to  consider  it.  and  against  the  spendthrift  leader- 
ship of  the  administration  forced  at  least  a  beginning  of  economy. 

(2)  The  Senate  pa.s.scd  a  bill  authorizing  the  United  States  Hous- 
inc:  Authority  to  raise  a  second  $800,000,000  and  give  another 
$45  000.000  to  its  borrowers.  The  House  refused  to  consider  this 
bill. 

(3)  In  the  face  of  ofTicial  Insistence  of  an  appropriation  of  $850.- 
000.000  for  .so-called  relief,  the  sum  was  originally  cut  to  $725,000,000 
and  later  raised  to  $825,000,000.  Congress  did  "away  with  the  pre- 
vailing-wage theory  for  skilled  per..ons;  required  them  to  work  for 
a  rea.sonable  time  for  their  security  weekly  wage;  required  that 
careers  on  relief  be  ended  through  an  18-month  rule;  did  away 
with  theater  projects  and  the  like;  and  gave  less  in  appropriations 
than  had  been  officially  requested. 

(4)  Against  militant  opposition  it  put  its  stamp  of  disapproval 
upon  the  creation  of  a  bureaucracy  fraught  with  political  conse- 
quences inimical  to  the  best  interests  of  the  Nation,  by  passing  the 
Hatch  bill  which  provides  penalties  for  attempts  to  use  relief 
workers  for  political  purposes,  and  provides  that  any  employee  in 
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the  executive  branch  except  the  policy  makers,  is  to  lose  his  posi- 
tion if  he  engages  In  any  polrie;,!  a^tivitv 

(5)  It  passed  the  revenue  act.  which  aboli.shed  the  trx  on  undis- 
tributed profits:  placed  the  rate  on  corporate  net  inccir.c  at  18 
percent:  allowed  co-poration«  to  c:irry  forward  net  operatinf  losses 
for  2  years:  permuted  corporations  "to  declare  a  hicher  value  on 
capital  stock  this  year  and  tiext  for  purposes  of  capital  stock  and 
excess-pro.'its  taxes;  and  ameliorated  several  provisions  of  law 
causiiig  hardship  to  individuals  and  corporations.  Hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  m  future  taxes  saved  to  both  labor  and  mdvistry. 

(til  It  made  extensive  amendments  and  revisions  in  the  Socal 
Ser-urity  Act.  particularly  as  to  old  age  insxirance.  the  Inmetits  of 
which  were  increased  while  being  made  payable  2  years  earlier, 
beginning  on  January  1.  1940.  while  the  lax  rates  at  1  percent 
were  prevented  from  advancing  en  January  1.  By  virtue  of  its 
provisions,  in  the  future  small  nonprofit  "  organizations  will  be 
relieved  from  a  ruling  that  their  unpaid  officials  are  to  be  counted 
as  employees  to  make  the  on:anization  employers  of  eight  or  more 
subject  to  the  Federal  tax  of  3  percent  on  actual  pav  rolls.  Freez- 
ing the  pay-roll  taxes  at  1  percent  saved  manv  millions  to  industry 
and  labor  for  the  days  to  come 

I  7)  Under  Republican  leadership,  it  insisted  that  the  llmi'atlon 
upon  the  total  public  debt  at  $45,000  000.000  should  not  be  ranged. 

(8)  Despite  the  persistent  evasion  of  responsibility  bv  the  admin- 
istration, it  provided  for  investigation  by  a  special  c"cmmittee  of  the 
Hoiise  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act. 

(9)  Efforts  of  the  administration  to  obtain  from  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee a  rule  necessary  for  consideration  of  amendments  to  the 
wage-hour  act  were  defeated,  and  the  act  was  neither  altered, 
amended,  nor  repealed. 

(10)  Appropriations  .or  the  Army  and  Navy  were  about  equal, 
each  receiving  between  seven  hundred  and  eight  hundred  mJllion 
dollars,  for  naval  aviation  fields,  shore  stations,  the  accumulallng 
of  strategic  materials:  for  civih.an-pilot  training:  the  crcai  en  of  a 
Coast  Guard  Reserve;  the  building  c;f  a  highway  across  the  Isthmus 
of  Panama:  the  manufacture  and  purchase  of  "aircraft  instruments 
and  atrcnautical  accessories;  in  short  for  adequate  national  defense. 

111!  In  the  face  of  determined  administration  resistance.  Con- 
gress forced  a  measure  of  tax  revision  to  relieve  business  of 
crippling  punitive  levies  and  established  a  special  recess  investiga- 
tion to  recommend  general  tax  codification  to  the  next  session. 

So  much  for  a  partial  list  of  the  legislation  enacted. 

We  lought  for  economy  at  every  step  of  the  way  in  the  la.st 
session,  and  that  fight  mo.-t  assuredly  will  be  prcs.sed  In  the  next 
term.  However  momentous  may  be  the  problems  and  issues  ahead 
for  American  business,  however  challenging  the  foreign  situatioa 
may  appear,  orderly  finances  in  government  remain  a  cardinal 
requi'-ite  of  real  national  strength  and  stcurity.  Our  program 
does  not  contemplate  the  merciless  and  heartless  disregard  of  the 
unemployed  or  the  unemployable  But  here,  as  in  everv  other 
aspect  of  government,  we  are  dedicated  to  honest  and  efficient 
administration,  to  the  elimination  of  political  racketeering,  and  to 
the  direction  of  all  relief  funds  to  those  actually  in  need. 

We  tried  in  both  the  House  and  Senate  to  restore  the  power  over 
money  to  the  Congress,  where,  under  the  Constitution,  it  rightfully 
belongs.  That  fight  surely  will  go  on.  for  the  American  people 
appear  to  be  in  no  temper  to  have  their  monetary  s\stem  perma- 
nently on  a  24-hour  basis.  A  stable  currency  and  a"  fixed  money 
are  th.e  foundation  stones  of  productive  enterprise,  under  whatever 
ccnditions  of  emergency  or  tranquillity. 

Next,  our  side  attempted  to  curb  the  Increasing  tide  of  foreign 
Imports  from  the  bankrupt  nations  of  Europe  and  the  Orient. 
Rec-ent  events  have  given  us  great  assistance  in  an  economic  way, 
where  as  a  minority  in  Congress  our  objectives  could  not  be  wholly 
accomplished  by  legislation  last  term.  Our  dedication  to  tlie 
principles  of  solid  protection  for  the  American  standard  of  living 
and  wages,  and  preservation  of  the  home  market  for  our  American 
farmers,  still  stand  as  beacon  lights  of  Republican  policy  These, 
likewise,  are  cornerstones  of  true  and  lasting  American  prosperity. 

A  .special  committee  of  the  House  is  at  work  seeking  cod;fi-aMon 
of  the  Federal  tax  laws,  with  a  view  to  removing  unnecessary  shackles 
upon  entciprise.  thrift,  and  prud'^nce. 

Assuredly  there  will  be  new  tax  legislation  at  the  January  session. 
It  must  be  legislation  calculated  to  strengthen  our  economic  posi- 
tion on  the  home  front.  It  must  be  based  upon  the  traditional 
American  concept  that  taxes  are  designed  for  revenue,  not  to  serve 
as  vehicles  for  vast  and  untried  social  experiments  often  at  war 
with  the  principles  of  private  enterprise  and  constitutional  self- 
government  by  consent. 

Reverting  to  Europe's  catastrophe — America  can  best  serve  the 
entire  world  by  remaining  out  ol  war. 

When  exhaustion  lays  the  nations  of  Europe,  who  shall  feed  them, 
if  not  America?  Whence  will  come  the  materials  of  reconstruction 
and  rehabilitation?  Indeed,  our  economic  vitality  may  be  the  solo 
thread  to  save  European  civil  zai  ion  from  the  aby.«s  of  chaos.  But 
what  of  this  assistance?  Should  we  bleed  our  own  economy  white 
by  direct  military  participation  abroad?  What  if  we  should  in- 
volve our  own  financial  system  to  the  point  of  wild  monetary 
inflation?  Who  then  would  succor  the  victor  and  the  vanquished 
alike  in  their  terrible  agony  of  economic  prostration  and  social  dis- 
organization after  an  exhausting  general  war? 

America's  first  line  defense  is  along  the  economic  front  at  home. 
Strong,  vibrant,  robust,  unafraid,  we  could  be  the  true  benefactcjrs 
of  stricken  E^jrope.  But  weak,  uncertain,  anemic,  and  fearful  of 
our  own  security,  we  would  be  unable  to  carry  to  the  Continent  tliat 
morsel  of  aid  which  might  avert  another  Dark  Ages. 
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V/hat  will  we  undertake  tn  do  at  the  reg^alar  scsijion.  do  you  ask? 

V/e  sli.ill  coutin'jc  to  undertal-.e: 

(1)    To    curb    UMner''sf;?rv     wa-t"fu!.    and    rct-k!''-?    spending. 

(2»  Tc  make  such  nccts-ary  amcTidn;€nLs  tn  the  Tcderal  tax  struc- 
ture a^  w:l!  eiinimite  or  m,-d;:'y  tiic  provisions  which  are  retarding 
bu  Ines  ■  recover-. 

(3)  To  so  am.  nd  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act  as  to  clarify 
the  mutual  oDligations  of  '.vorkers  and  employer,  and  the  duties  of 
both  toward  the  public,  in  cider  to  end  the  present  paraly2ing 
discord. 

(4 1  To  rpp.^al  the  dangerous  discretionary  authcrity  which  the 
President  n  )W  has  over  the  nation's  monetary  system;  define  spe- 
cUically  the  area  of  gcvenimrnt  com.petition  with  private  ent.^rprise, 
BO  that  b'l-ine?';  m::y  be  able  to  create  jnbs  with  some  certainty  as 
to  the  future:  clarify  ami  rcd:fy  and  publi  h  the  existing  rtiies  and 
repuiatu  aj  so  that  ii.du-try  and  business  may  know  what  to 
expect. 

i6)  To  resti^r"  Ame: '.can  markets  to  th."  Americm  f-.^rTv^r  an.d 
wa-t^e  earner,  and  d'^vclop  new  markets  for  agricu  niral  pr'~dticrp,  to 
Eucli  an  extent  and  insofar  as  the  existing  Situation  aboard  may 
make  it  p.ssiolo  so  to  do. 

(6)  We  .shp  1  ippohc  and  reject  all  experimental  Icfibl.uion  not 
clearly  helpiul  in  promoting  recovery,  or  which  wuuld  subject  agii- 
culr.uro.  labor  or  industry  to  the  ccmpuliory  d-.crccb  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

(7i    K.  ep  the  United  States  ou"  of  war. 

It  ha^  been  well  said,  and  it  m~iy  be  said  again,  th.it  this  Rrptibllo 
Is  f'Aii.ded  on  inal:e':ahW^  libcr'-ies.  It  Is  ded.citrd  to  the  chrnity 
and  pei»..nahty  of  u.dividt.al  men  and  women.  It  is  consecrated  to 
trutn.  |ii<iKe.  rp''.er.L>.e''  mm  ip.<^'cv.  Tiic^^  liberrie.s  and  ob'!:.'a- 
ticno  are  Inseparable.  If  pchtical  freedom,  intellectual  freedom,  or 
ccone.niic  freedom  are  an>  one  oi  them  unLiermined  all  the  cih  r. 
will  fall. 

These  high  purposes  of  this  Nation  are  being  und-^rmined  by  the 
pr.licl>s  new  pursued  at  heme  and  by  alien  theories  from  abrc^d. 
Our  fii-.-t  great  mission  is  the  preservatlcn  of  the-o  principles. 

T(.day  tcrir  mic  progress  is  being  paralyzed.  That  d.strucri-in  Is 
the  destruction  of  social  progress  The  im.perious  necessity  of 
America  is  to  r- -tore  icoi-irmic  producTivit v  ^ncl  tii' r-'hy  jo»-s  ter 
men.  That  alone  can  support  otir  humanitarian  aspirations.  For 
ficclal  prcgress  In  care  of  the  aged,  the  young,  the  il!-fed.  the  ill- 
clad  the  il'i -housed  there  must  be  parallel  economic  strength.  Eco- 
nomic rc^.toratlrn  is  our  second  great  mission. 

We  are  th"  living  custodians  of  the  torch  which  fell  from  the  hond 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  Cooperating  we  may  again  rekindle  the  heart 
n::d  :r.;nri  oi  .-Xm- rica  v,  r  h  tlv^  t'iov.-  of  hope  and  pninise  lor  the 
future.  Congress  fares  an  opportunity  for  a  service  to  a  great 
pi'  pie  Congress  means  business.  What  are  you  going  to  do 
abi-ut  It? 


Preservation  of  American  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  E.  E.  COX 

OI"    GEORGIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W  McCOElMACK.  OF  MASSACHU- 
SETTS. AT  THE  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF  THE  VETERANS 
OF  FOREIGN  WARS 


Mr.  COX.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by  Hon.  John 
W.  McCoRM.xcK.  of  Massachusetts,  at  the  national  convention 
of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Boston,  Mass.,  August  29, 
1939: 

As  we  view  the  happenings  of  recent  years — yes,  even  weeks.  In 
certain  countries  of  the  world,  we  realize  more  profoundly  what 
It  means  to  be  an  American  citizen.  In  looking  over  world  condl- 
t'(,ns  we  have  directly  called  to  our  conscious  mind  the  meaning 
of  cur  institutions  cf  government,  and  of  the  benefits  that  flow  from 
otir  pnc.'le-.s  li.rit;.ge. 

■•We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  that  all  men  are  created 
equal,  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un- 
alienable rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happine.^.s,"  Is  as  true  today  as  when  uttered  and  fought 
for  by  those  courageotts  heroes  of  the  Revolutionary  days. 

Here  we  enjoy  and  possess  a  government  that  recognizes  that 
state  is  not  supreme — omnipotent — the  beginning  and  end  of  man's 
existence 

Hr^re  v.'c  recognize  that  G-^d  hlm.self  Is  omnipotent:  that  while 
poverf.mcnt  i.>  necessary  In  order  for  a  people  to  live  and  exist 
together,  it  is  the  servant  and  not  the  master  of  its  people,  with  all 
pr  verei^n  and  pnlitical  power>  ultimately  resting  In  the  people. 

Here,  as  individuals,  we  pos.-^^-ss  pergonal  liberty,  freedom  of  re- 
ligious conscience,  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press,  the  right  of 


peareftil  assembly,  of  petition  to  our  public  cfleials.  of  the  sanctity 
of  the  family  hie  bcm^  protected,  ol  t'le  protection  of  property 
lawfully  cbfalnod,  of  the  richt  of  a  tr'al  by  a  Jury  and  the  oLh- r 
human  r;^hts  set  forth  in  tiie  Constitution.  ri.;hts  that  government 
ittelf  cannot  abridcre  or  abrogate. 

Here,  my  friend.-  the  dignity  and  the  personality  of  the  individual 
Is  guaranteed  and  protected  Hisinry  has  sliown  that  f!ie  destruo- 
tien  of  the  di'tnity  and  personality  of  the  individu.d  ;s  the  first 
attempt  rr.ade  upon  personal  liberty,  tlie  thst  eifort  b"ing  made  in 
an  attack  on  religion,  all  rcligioi\s,  either  d.reetiy,  a^,  in  the  ca.se 
cf  S'-vlet  Ru-sia,  (jV  indirtcily.  but  Ju.si  as  destructive,  as  In  the 
case  cf  Nazi  G<>rmany. 

Und.-r  ...ur  corsntutinnal  dem'^cratic  preicesses  of  government,  no 
governmental  pcliey  of  persecution  can  <  xlst.  Mich  as  exists  under 
cert.iin  totalit.irian  nations.  Individuals  i::lpht,  but.  thank  God, 
our  Gover'Tment.  as  such,  cannot  e".g;iue  in  sueh  a  vicKti^  policy. 
While,  uniortui'uteiy.  we  have  had  in  the  past  viel  ms  movements  of 
intolerance  and  bigotry  chie  to  weaknesses,  prcjucllces,  ai:d  t  r"'o- 
ti^iiil  leaction^  of  tinfiiinking  persons  respondin-^  to  the  i:.ri( '^ent 
a*:cl  un-AmeMean  appeals  cf  those  wiio  exploit  them,  cur  consinu- 
ti'inal  Govei!  ment  h.is  never  engaged  i.nd  can  never  engage  in 
.'^11. h  contemptible  practices.  Ev^ry  Amen  un  -houki  reali,',e  that 
bmitry  is  net  only  l?>decent  but  un-American.  It  vUla'.cs  'he  spirit 
and  'he  intent  of  the  Constitution  This  is  a  pro;-«er  time  for  the 
strong  coiid'mnation  of  etforts  that  are  p.ow  bein^  made  tc  again 
arrav  American  against  American  because  of  a  difference  of  race. 
col'  T,  e-r  c:e>  d. 

Hero  we  have  a  Gcvernment  that  recoT;ni7e«  the  omnijjotence  of 
God.  and  not  of  man,  as  the  source  of  all  iiuiits  and  powers,  and 
that  man  is  re.  ponsible  to  God  for  the  manr.er  in  winch  he  exer- 
cises his  powers.  Our  Government — a  government  of  laws  and  not 
of  men — he.s  its  origin  in  love,  love  of  God.  and  love  of  neighbor, 
no!,  as  in  certain  dictator-controlled  nati)iv-^.  In  liaie. 

If  we  keep  this  important  fact  m  mind,  v  e  cm  then  urd"r;  '.ind 
more  clearly  the  reasons  for  the  actions  of  tno.^f  roverninenis  v.  huh 
aie  following  the  course  cf  hate 

Hate  carries  wl'.h  it  the  appheati'in  of  f'^rce  and  violence,  liypoc- 
risy.  deceit,  a  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others  and  of  equity  and 
Ju-.fice  among  nations 

Hate  appeals  to  the  baser  thoughts  of  man  It  atteri-pts  to  de- 
stroy the  forces  of  good  and  to  substitute  therefor  the  forces  of 
evil. 

The  history  of  man  records,  and  present-day  events  clcailv  shew, 
th.it  where  hate  obtains  control   the  rights  of  man  disappear 

Lt^t  us  not  forget  that  wh.it  we  p'j.sse^s  was  not  creared  bv  .'.m"r- 
lc;ins  of  today.  Our  Government  was  born  by  men  who  knew  i;o:n 
exporicnce  the  results  (jf  opp:es.'^;ve  and  personal  govert.mcnr.  of 
men  who  f.iught  oppiession  to  e^tabll-^h  great  princples  of  gov- 
ernment and  to  put  them  into  op  ration.  Today  that  Govrri-.ment 
Ls  curs — a  great  heritage.  It  Is  otir  duty  to  preserve  i'  It  is  our 
Individual  duty  to  vigorouslv  and  Inteilieently,  ratiimally  and  not 
cmt-tioi.ar.y,  perform  our  re.pcinsibilities  to  that  end. 

The  first  dutv  of  government  is  si  If-preservation.  Within  its 
means,  a  government  mu.n  provide  for  its  national  defense  If  a 
government  does  not  perf.rm  that  primary  dutv,  these  m  control 
are  recreant  to  their  tasks  The  conditions  that  exist  throui:hout 
the  world,  the  dangers  imminent  from  other  nations,  th-  po:.c;es  of 
Ouher  n-itions.  are  prominent  factors  in  determii'lng  our  jiwlieies 
of  national  dtfense  We  have  been  blessed  with  an  excellent  geo- 
graphic.d  lora'ion,  btit  we  are  ro'  Justiftid  m  tin  .-e  de,v.-  cf  rapid 
travtl  and  eoinmunieatlon  in  placing  too  much  confidence  upon  this 
faet.-r  alone. 

It  is  our  dtity  to  have  i^avy  and  air  forces  and  an  armv  that  are 
not  only  capable  of  adequate  defen.'^e  but  whleh  will  be  powerful 
enuuph  to  command  re^p-ct — yes.  fear,  if  necessary — In  the  mlnda 
of  any  nati>m  or  combination  (.f  nations  that  might  cast  their 
envious  and  covetous  eves  in  our  direction. 

Six  years  ago  our  Na\y  was  in  a  hel;jle-5  condition.  Our  air  forceg 
and  our  Armv  were  negligible.  We  were  unprepared.  I  remen-:b'r 
well  the  fiL;ht  that  I  and  others  m;>de  in  the  House  in  U'30,  1931. 
and  19,32  to  prevent,  on  the  p'e-a  of  false  eeonom.y,  our  Army  bemj 
sharply  reduced  from  Its  then  small  level. 

Today,  tha-iks  to  the  foresight  and  leadership  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  our  beloved  President,  and  the  Members  of  Consress  who 
supported  him  otir  Navy  stands  prepared,  cur  air  forces  are  being 
rapidly  Increased,  and  our  Army  is  being  prepared  for  anv  futtire 
emergency.  During  the  period,  for  illustration,  from  1922  "to  1979, 
Inclusive,  we  bti.lt  only  17  naval  ve  sels,  9  cruisers,  3  submarines, 
and  6  river  gunboats,  totaling  83,710  toi,"  Dunn'^  the  same  period 
Great  Britain  built  naval  vessels  totaling  325,832  tons;  Japan, 
324  401  ton^:  France,  271.110  tons;  and  Italy,  204.320  tons.  From 
1929  to  1933  we  built  nothing  to  speak  of. 

According  to  a  recent  Navy  Departmen*-  statemen*,  since  March 
of  1933  there  hav*^  been  completed  106  new  naval  vessels,  all  now 
In  commission.  These  Include  4  aircraft  carriers,  8  heavy  and  9 
light   cruisers,  27  destroyers,  and  21  submarines. 

There  are  at  present  under  construction  8  battleships,  2  aircraft 
carriers,  38  de.-troyers,  20  submarines,  6  light  cruisers,  and  a  score  of 
smaller  craft  and  atixdiary  vessels. 

Our  defenseliss  position  of  6  years  ago  has  been  changed  under 
Prc.-ident  Roosevelt. 

In  tlie  carrying  out  of  that  program  President  Roosevelt  and  th« 
Members  of  ConTress  who  supported  1*^ — this  program  of  prepared- 
ness— received  the  wholehearted  support  of  your  great  American 
organization,  the  Vf»«-erans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  Statea. 
Let  us  give  credit  where  credit  is  due. 
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As  we  view  rec-nt  world  ever.f  with  European  im.peruilism  un- 
dlmmcd,  with  unholy  alli.inces  bcins  made  between  forces  of  world 
revolution  and  desti-uctii:)n  of  our  ideals,  foTces  far  more  powerful 
t(  day  tlian  only  a  few  days  aeo,  with  combination  of  nations  of  this 
type  seeking  to  impose  their  will  on  others  emplovmg  any  methods 
necessary,  and  acting  ui^on  the  vicious  theory  that  "miqht  is  richt.- 
in  my  i^pin;on  it  will  be  our  duiy,  of  nect  .-s.tv,  to  further  increase 
our  element.-  of  national  defense  to  a  point  "that  will  a.ssure  the 
protection  of  our  priceles.<  hcritaite.  A  navv  is  not  built  after  a 
war  starts  Whatever  the  world  conditions  might  be  in  the  future 
we  mu^t  be  p'epared  to  meet  them 

So  leng  a«  powerful  nations  pursue  the  policy  of  '■might  is  riL'ht," 
much  as  we  di.~l:ke  it,  we  must  be  prepared  to  meet  force  with 
force.  In  a  lawless  dcmiiiated  community  the  law  abiding  must 
u-e  extraordinary  measures  tor  their  protection.  Where  lawless 
nations  exist  a  law-abiding  nation  must  govern  itself  accordingly. 
Our  security  is  in  preparation  So  lone  as  some  nations  persist  in 
their  substitution  of  the  reign  of  terror  for  the  reign  of  reason,  as 
I  s-e  It,  we  must  establish  a  policy  that  represents  the  maximum 
and  not  the  minimum  requirements  of  p-otection.  Unless  world 
conditions  chance  materially  soon  adequate  protection  calls  for 
further  increases,  partictilarly  in  our  Navy  and  our  air  forces. 

We  mu-t  remember  that  the  richts  and  benefits  that  we  possess 
carry  with  them  the  duty  of  protecting  them  and  our  Government. 
The  obligation  of  protecting  our  priceless  hcritase  is  a  duty  that 
we  cannot  shirk— it  is  one  that  we  will  not  shirk.  An  adequate 
national  defense  is  an  important  Instrument  to  that  end 

In  describing  the  United  States,  a  historian  of  repute,  of  another 
land,  termed  it  a.-  "an  invulnerable  .=tate  of  states;  an  indestructible 
country  of  countries;   an  impregnable  nation  of  nations," 

That  is  the  United  States  of  today,  created  bv  the  fathers  of  the 
countrv  and  the  framers  of  the  Constitution,  and  passed  onto  us 
by  generations  of  the  past. 

It  Is  our  respcnslbility  and  duty  to  keep  it  so — to  be  prepared  to 
me<^T  all  attacks  from  without  or  from  within — to  pre.i^erve  for 
ourselves  and  for  posterity  the  "inherent  and  inalienable  rights'" 
of  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness." 


Unju.st  Freight  Rate  Discriminations 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF   ARKAN;<AS 

I\  THE   HOUSE  OV  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5.  1939 


RESOLUTTOVS    UNANIMOUSLY     ADOPTED    AT    A    MEETING    IN 
LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK,  FRIDAY,  SEPTEMBER  15,  1939 


Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  re.^olution: 

Pc  If  iT'-ohcd.  Tliat  we.  the  niembrrs  of  a  conference  assembled  in 
Little  Rock,  Ark.  reproen' ir.fi  acrirulture.  industry,  and  commerce. 
In  an  area  c  impnsmg  10  Southern  States,  most  earnestly  appeal  to 
our  Senators  and  Congressmen  to  licht  for  the  removal  of  unjust 
frcight-rat.'  discrinunations  which  have  been  imposed  upon  this 
great  sctithwestern  area. 

Industry  cannot  develop  and  agriculture  cannot  thrive  in  this  area 
uin  1  iraii'-portation  costs  have  been  reduced  and  such  reduction 
made  secure  We  bee  of  our  Representatives  in  Washington  to 
cppo.sc  any  conferenre  report  on  the  Whetler-Lea  traiisportat;on  bills 
unless  and  until  the  amendments  adojitk^d  by  the  House  have  been 
incorj  orated  in  the  conference  report,  together  with  other  amend- 
nients  n-'cessary  to  in-ure  low-cost  water  services  to  the  Middle 
West.  South,  and  Southwest. 

Regulation  of  port-to-port  freight-rate  structures  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  means  increased  frtlijht  costs  to  the 
producing  and  consuming  pubhc  We  urge  our  Senators  and  Ccn- 
prf'ssn.en  lo  oppose  any  confertnec  report  on  tran^porta^lon  which 
does  not  contain  an  iron-clad  mandate  to  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comini.^sion  which  will  in-ure  to  the  public  who  pays  the  freight  the 
economies  of  low-cnst  water  .'-erviees  for  which  Congress  has  ex- 
pended hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  jirovide. 

\\\'  uge  upon  our  Representatives  in  Washington  to  give  careful 
and  'ympathetic  considr raticn  to  the  reports  of  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Sfcretary   of    Agriculture,   and    the   Chairman   of   the    Maritime 


the 


Commi.ssion.  which  show  clearly  and  conclusively  that  the  legislation 
proposed  m  the  Whe-ler-Lea  bills  is  not  m  the  public  Interest. 
Rt.-pectfully  submitted. 

John  M  Fonts,  Chairman,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.;  John  J  Dee, 
HcListcn,  Trx  ;  C  A  Newton,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Wm.  R  Hen- 
derson, Jr  ,  Memphis,  Tenn.;  Ted  Schwachhofer,  Muskogee, 
Okla  ;  J  Hendrix  Alphin.  El  Dorado.  Ark.;  John  P  Mor- 
row. BatesMPe  Ark  ,  John  F,  Wells,  Little  Rock,  Ark.; 
D  A  Linliiietim,  L(  tig  Beach,  Calif  ,  John  A.  Fox,  Green- 
ville, MaSs..  Comnuttee  on  Resolutions. 
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Northwest  Citizens  About  To  Be  Bilked  Again  by 

Federal  Agency 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  5,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
citizens  and  people  in  the  entire  Northwest  area  should  rise 
up  in  united  protest  against  another  steal  now  being  pro- 
moted here  in  Washington  by  big-business  interests  of  the 

East. 

The  proposed  price-fixing  plan  for  bituminous  coal,  if  we 
allow  it  to  be  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Examiners  of  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  will 
place  an  added  strain  not  only  on  business  and  industry  but 
also  on  every  individual  pocketbook  in  our  great  midconti- 
nent  area.  It  is  just  another  one  of  several  similar  Govern- 
ment edicts  which  have  been  put  across  in  favor  of  selfish 
eastern  interests  at  the  expense  of  the  people  of  the  pro- 
ducing West. 

Its  effects  will  be  similar  to  the  baneful  results  which  have 
come  to  us  by  reason  of  the  workings  of  the  "Pittsburgh-plus 
plan."  now  called  the  multiple  basing  point  agreements. 
It  may  even  be  as  bad  as  what  has  happened  to  us  by  rea- 
son of  the  unjust  rates  and  discriminatory  treatment  which 
has  been  handed  the  Northwest  for  years  since  the  rule  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  began  in  the  United 
States. 

It  will  not  only  add  from  $1  to  $2  or  perhaps  $3  per  ton 
to  individual  fuel  bills  but  it  will  be  reflected  in  higher-  gas 
and  electric  rates  and  in  more  severe  competitive  conditions 
for  our  factories  and  industrial  establishments,  perhaps  caus- 
ing us  to  lose  still  more  of  them,  thus  making  more  severe 
cur  unemployment  situation  and  our  tax  burden. 

An  illustration  of  how  the  price-fixing  proposal  will  raise 
the  cost  of  coal  to  the  consumer  is  as  follows:  From  southern 
Illinois  mines  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  the  all-rail  rate  on 
steam-size  coal  is  $3.32  per  ton,  as  compared  to  the  rail-and- 
river  rate  via  Alton  or  east  St.  Louis  of  $2.50  per  ton.  The 
barge  rate  for  domestic  sizes  is  $2.70  per  ton,  as  compared 
to  an  all-rail  rate  of  $3.60. 

From  Kanawha  River  points  to  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 
the  combination  rail-lake-river  rate  is  $5.55  per  ton,  and  the 
all-water  rate  is  $3.50. 

But  the  proposed  plan  not  only  fixes  the  price  at  the  mine 
on  the  basis  of  the  all-rail  rate  but  it  further  penalizes  the 
use  of  the  waterways  by  fixing  higher  rates  for  coal  which 
moves  by  rail  and  water  than  by  all  rail. 

Similar  discriminations  are  included  in  the  prices  for  the 
upper  Mississippi  River  area  from  the  Omar  No.  4  mine  of 
West  Virginia,  except  that  the  discriminations  are  greater. 
Further,  the  price  on  rail-water  coal,  f,  o.  b.  at  the  mines 
in  southern  Illinois  for  delivery  in  the  Twin  Cities,  is  approxi- 
mately $1  per  ton  higher  under  the  Commission's  new  pro- 
posals than  the  all-rail  price  from  the  same  mines. 

In  addition  to  that,  the  all-rail  prices  at  the  mines  will  be 
increased  so  that  the  consumer  who  now  enjoys  the  saving 
resulting  from  the  transportation  cf  coal  by  water  will  not 
only  be  deprived  of  this  substantial  water  saving,  but  must 
pay  a  higher  price  for  coal  received  by  rail. 

And  to  intensify  the  transportation  handicaps  of  our  inte- 
rior section,  where  freight  rates  are  already  excessive,  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Division  has  exempted  from  the  penalties 
imposed  on  the  interior,  water-borne  coal  for  industry  and 
commerce  located  along  the  Great  Lakes  and  on  the  Atlantic 
coast,  where  industry  already  had  a  decided  transportation 
advantage. 
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This  IS  di'ciimination  of  the  rankest  type  against  the  Mid- 
\^•est  localities  and  should  not  be  allowed  to  stand.  We 
should  take  strenuous  steps  against  it. 

StTGCKSTS     STT.IKE     AGAINST     FTDrRAI.     TAXFS     AS     REMONSTRANCE     AGAINST 

UNJUST    TRE.\TMENT 

My  f -xpc-ricnce  here  in  Wailiington  has  not  only  confirmed 
ir;y  conviciicn.;  on  this  subject,  but  it  has  also  forcibly  im- 
pressed me  wiLh  the  realization,  that  the  Midwei^t  aiea  lias 
long  suffered  under  an  eccnomic  system  in  which  we  have 
enjoyed  a  position  little  better  than  that  of  provinces. 

I  have  studied  th-^sc  various  picblerr..j  for  several  yrars  as 
I  have  noted  •Aith  pai.i  hov.'  tlie  lifcblov.d  of  cur  Sale  has 
been  drained  by  ihe  desiruciive  reguiaiicns  fostered  aau  aided 
bj  the  Federal  GoveiViment.  One  is  forced  to  wondtr  if  it 
would  pcihaps  not  be  better  for  rich  producing  sections  such 
as  ours  is,  blessed  with  such  great  natural  v/ei.uh  and  re- 
sources, to  set  up  an  organization  separate  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  all  except  matter:-  of  national  defense,  postal 
and  monetary  affairs,  and  perhaps  a  few  ether  functions. 

There  seems  food  justification  for  some  sort  of  serious  ac- 
tion net  only  because  we  arc  suffering  severely  under  the  trade 
rules  and  under  an  eccnomic  system  forced  on  us  by  the  Fed- 
eral agencies,  but  also  because  such  a  huge  system  of  govern- 
ment as  we  are  building  up  in  Washing: on  is  more  expensive 
than  whrn  administered  locally;  and  also  because  statistics 
show  that  we  12  States  of  the  Northwest  paid  more  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  durine;  5  years  of  the  deprc.-sion,  from  1933 
through  fiscal  year  1933.  than  we  receivf  d  bock. 

Tli3  States  of  Minnesota,  Wi.-conSin,  Michigan.  Iov.-a.  North 
and  South  Dakeia,  Nebraska,  Kansas,  Missouri.  Illinus,  In- 
diana, and  Ohio  paid  into  the  Federal  c  ffers  in  total  taxes 
during  that  period  $5,704,947,055  and  received  b.ck  i::  F-d- 
eral  benefits  only  $5.686  081.000.  In  cthi  r  words,  each  of  the 
over  180C0000  inhabitants  of  these  12  Midwest  SiatC'^  paid 
in  an  average  of  S144  per  person,  and  we  teceived  back  on'.y 
$143  per  person  from  the  Federal  Government.  And  the 
chance  is  pretty  strong  that  we  would  not  have  needed  even 
that  much.  h;id  we  net  bcT.  bled  white  by  such  schemes  as 
the  Pitt>burgh-plus  plan,  the  unfair  rates  promulgated  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commissicn.  and  others,  and  now  pres- 
ently b\'  the  plans  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Commission. 

Another  good  indication  that  our  section  is  not  progressing 
but  is  fast  going  down  hill,  instead  of  growing  as  we  did  prior 
to  about  1916.  is  in  the  fact  that  in  1934  we  lest  one  of  cur 
Id  Rcprpscntati\-es  in  Congress,  so  that  now  we  have  only  9. 
Why?  Becau.!^  other  States  are  growing  larger,  while  we 
stopped  glowing  or  got  smaller. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  strikes,  and  I  hate  them  as  much  as 
anyone  possibly  could,  but  if  we  cannot  get  a  little  more  con- 
sideration and  justice  from  these  Federal  departments  here 
in  Washington,  I  suggest  that  we  all  go  on  a  strike  against 
paying  in  any  more  taxes.  Our  slogan  should  be,  "No  more 
income  taxes,  no  more  cigarette,  liquor,  amusement,  gasohne, 
or  social-security  taxes  unless  and  imtil  we  get  our  just 
deserts." 

Who  will  take  the  leadership  for  such  a  movement  and  save 
the  Midwest  from  complete  enslavement  by  the  blase  eastern 
interests?    Something  should  be  done,  and  at  once. 

OUR    WEALTH    DR.MNS    TO    E.\STERN    FINANCIAL    CENTERS 

As  matters  stand  at  present,  the  wealth  produced  by  our 
farms,  forests,  mines,  and  natural  resources  flows  to  the 
eastern  flnanc'.al  centers  aided  by  these  ntfarious  govern- 
mental rules  and  rates.  Our  own  State  is  one  of  the  greatest 
producers  of  natural  resources  in  the  Nation,  but  still  we  are 
in  the  depth  of  a  terrific  economic  depression  with  over 
100.000  people  out  of  work  and  poverty-stricken,  if  not  starv- 
ing to  death,  while  our  wealth  in  the  iron  mines,  in  the  forests, 
and  fields  flows  and  continues  to  flow  to  the  metropolitan 
centers  of  the  East.  What  can  the  end  or  the  answer  be 
unless  we  all  awaken  from  our  indifference  and  act  in  unison 
as  I  have  suggested? 


Abe  Lincoln,  the  p-erryman 
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OF 
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addp.e:-:s  of  Hon  J.^MES  *.T.  tucker.  secret.\py  of  PT.\r^ 
OF  I^•D'.^N.^    on  the  occ.xsion  of  the  DEDir\ri'CN  op 

THE  NEW  INDI■\N.^  APE  IINCOI.N  FEPnV  }\\iri<i.  ON  .^N^:^:^- 
fON  Cf.'EFK.  NEAP  TROY.  ON  St•^r).^Y.  OCTC^PER  1  l'.rj9. 
UNDER.   THE   AUSriCEia   OF   THE   BOONVILLE   PREbd   CLUB 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
ov.n  leni.irk.-.  in  the  Ai.pendix  of  the  Record,  I  include  therein 
an  address  made  by  ihe  Honorable  James  M.  Tuckf.r.  seorerary 
of  the  State  of  Indiana,  en  the  occasion  of  tlie  dedication  of 
the  new  Indiana  Abe  Lincoln  F^rry  Park,  on  Anderson  Creik. 
near  Troy.  Ind..  on  the  1st  day  of  October  rj39.  winch  cere- 
monies were  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boon\il!e  Prrs.s 
Club  of  the  State  of  Indiana.  Tiio  splendid  address  given  by 
Mr.  Tucker  follows: 

Thi.s  1-  the  site  of  the  Lincoln  Forry,  wher?  ^.h-^  boy  Abrrih.irn 
Llneohi.  rp<  nt  the  grt^ater  part  of  his  seventeenth  year  cpernuni;  a 
f-rry  r.cross  wha*  w?  v.nw  cail  Anderson  Creek,  but  which  was  th.n 
k;:c\vn  as  Andorion  River.  We  are  met  here  at  thi.s  dedication  to 
onre  again  pay  tribuie  lo  the  greatest  man.  not  of  divine  origin, 
who  ha.^  ever  lived  on  this  earth  No  man  in  the  ennals  of  history 
ha.s  It  ft  an  Impression  that  ha.'^  ripi'iied  and  grown  preilrr  v.-iih  •.h3 
pa -sing  of  years  thin  Th:^.  made  h-  .A.brihrm  Lincoln  from  the  d.i'e 
of  h's  birth  until  hi.^  dtath  m  ISGj  at  iho  hands  of  a:i  a^sas-ln. 
Honest,  dihijen*:.  shren-d.  strong,  m.mly.  a::d  above  all  humane  are 
only  a  few  of  th-^  many  adjective.s  thai  mty  be  !.-■  d  to  describe  the 
life  of  this  great  man 

History,  we  are  told,  is  the  story  of  man  and  his  achicvenients. 
A?  time  has  passed  the  names  of  many  men  have  been  engraved 
upon  the  pages  cf  hi.-<Toiy.  There  are'  niuny  who  l.ave  ruen  to 
fortune,  fame,  and  glory  but  of  that  great  num.bcr  there  are  only  a 
lew  who  have  prc-sed  their  per?cralities  upon  the  foref.'-ont  of 
history  vlth  .such  Vigor  as  to  withtlar.d  tlie  ravage;,  of  ihv  ages.  As 
we  view  those  of  lung  ago  so  will  future  generations  view  those  ol 
whom  we  think  ;n  ternis  of  yesterday 

Lft  us  turn,  bark  th"  pagf-s  of  history  and  note  the  great  whose 
names  have  been  -o  indelibly  carved  thereon  th.it  their  fames  have 
lastrd  ui'.til  thi:  d:iy  T^V' nty-t hree  hundred  years  ago.  r.ainely.  in 
the  fourth  century  B  C  AI-t.  nd^r  the  Great  held  sway  over  ell  cf 
the  then-known  civillvt  d  world  In  a  span  of  a  few  short  years  this 
young  man  had  con.ciuered  ki:.^d',m  after  kuitiduni  and  empire  after 
empire  unMl.  as  we  are  told,  lie  went  up  on  toj)  ef  a  moun'aln  and 
wept  becau.se  th'-re  were  no  more  worlds  to  conquer  Al-xa:.d''i '3 
n-r.i'.o  is  s'lll  written  with  tho.  e  01  the  great  men  of  the  world, 
not  only  because  he  succeeded  in  conquering  the  world,  but  becatise 
hi5  concjucsts  brmieh*  a  fus  on  of  ea-tern  and  western  civilizations, 
the  marks  of  whuh  have  la'-ted  until  this  day. 

Af"'i  Alexander  there  c.ime  erh<  r  gn  a'  men.  but  nrnc  so  out- 
standing a.s  Julnis  Caesar.  In  the  first  c.-ntury  B  C  .  Jullu? 
Caesar  rocked  the  entire  fcund.ition  of  the  world  and  E^.ilned 
an  immortal  place  in  history  as  a  result  of  his  placing  him.'-lf  ".t; 
tho  head  of  the'  Roman  State.  Under  the  tutelage  of  Caesar.  Rome 
rose  to  the  m.astery  ef  the  world-  not  alone  bv  force  of  arms  >:ut 
by  intellectual  acccmplishnKuts  Tlie  works  of  Cae-ar  and  tho-e 
who  have  followed  after  h:m  have  lasted  even  unto  today.  W.theut 
hun  the  entire  face  ef  }ii^'<iry  would  have  been  chang- d — our  lan- 
guage, for  exampie.  would  nt.t  be  the  -same  withou'  its  Latin  ba.'-e. 
As  i!i  that,  -o  in  many  other  things  the  Latin  influence  Is  ft  It, 
and  the  reason  in  most  cases  goes  back  to  the  dominant  charac- 
tensts  of  that  great  man. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighth  century  there  arose  in  wh  it  is 
now  France  a  King  cf  th:-  Franks,  who  waa  able  to  make  ord-r  cut 
of  the  chaos  that  resulted  from  the  fall  of  the  Rtinan  Fmp.re. 
That  man,  Ch.arlemagne.  s-.ucceeded  m  ■shaping  ati  empire  that 
rivaled  that  of  Caesar  in  its  e.xtent  Trulv  the  impression  that  he 
ha.s  made  on  his'ory  is  a  lasting  one.  Without  the  stre::gth  ar.d 
foresight  cf  Churlemagne.  the  entire  face  of  Christian  civi;iza-:on 
mi^h'  have  be!  ti  rh-in5;f'd  into  a  Mohammedan  oi;e  It  was  Charle- 
magne who  pre.served  Europe  for  Chri;tianuy  Lnd  thus  pei  milted 
the  Civilization  that  we  know  now  to  come  into  being. 

In  more  modt  rn  limes  there,  too.  arose  in  France  another  who-e 
greatn-ss  is  the  mere  remarkable  beeau'-e  he  sprang  Irom  not  hi:  g 
to  become  the  ruler  of  rontlnenta!  Europe,  a  feat  equally  daiir.^ 
as  11  was  valiant,  lor  Napoleon  Bonaparte  found  PYance  a  weakened 
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republic  and  built  i*  until  it  l:eld  swav  over  all  the  ration^  of 
Europe  except  EnelaiKi.  Napolean  is  net  alone  remembered' for 
his  victories,  but  for  the  manv  eccnomic  and  legal  inipro\t  mcnts 
that    he    mauguiated    during    his   reigns. 

However,  in  a  brief  glance  ai  tho^e  five  men — five  creat  men  cf 
the  past— one  thing  flashes  forth:  one  word  alone  is  common  to 
them  all— conquerors.  Each  of  ihera  sought  to  foist  upi  n  the 
people  and  tho  world  of  their  time,  their  ideas,  their  ideals  their 
desires,  and  their  will  in  otder  that  they  miLiht  make  names  for 
tht  nisei ves  and  to  L'lorify  their  achievements  m  ytars  to  ccnie.  Con- 
trast their  outstanding  characteri.>tus  and  tl'.e  fame  that  has 
livtd  alter  them  with  that  of  Lincoln,  and  therein  you  can  see 
why  Lincoln  is  the  greatest  of  all  men  that  has  ever  "lived  Lin- 
coln s  .sole  idea  m  his  work  was  to  make  this  world  a  belter  place 
m  which  to  live:  not  for  white  or  black,  rich  or  poor,  or  aristocrat 
or  comm.oner.  but  for  everyone  Lincoln's  fame  has  lasted  and 
grown  brighter  with  the  years,  because  he  did  noi  climb  the  ladder 
of  -success  to  fame  and  fortune  over  the  broken  bodies  and  cuitcd 
fortunes  of  conquered  peoples:  nor  was  hLs  climb  one  of  a  person 
intent  on  personal  glory  It  was  one  that  wa."  made  without  any 
intention  cl  creating  a  name  for  lnmse:f.  but  fame  crew  from  the 
gloiies  of  his  achieviments  made  for  tlie  betterment  cf  the  human 
race  The  \insout.'hl-for  fame  attained  by  Lincoln  far  surpasses  m 
brilliance  tiial  of  any  other  great  man  of  historv.  who  devoted 
their  livt\s  to  the  making  of  themselves  famous. 

In  reading  modern  history  tco  Kttle  itttention  is  paid  to  the 
formative  \e,irs  of  Lincoln's  life  which  were  spent  b.ere  m  Indiana. 
It  was  iliat  peried  from  Ins  se\enlh  to  his  tw.iuy-first  year  whereiU 
the  boy  Lincoln  grew  to  become  a  n^.an,  and  il  Was  in  lho.-,e  \eari 
.spin'  here  m  Indiana  th..t  liie  fcundatit'n  for  liie  creai  life  "that 
he  led  was  laid  Here  he  w.es  t/,ught  ilie  great  unity  of  America. 
He  was  a  riverman  He  worked  on  th.e  river.  He  made  many  trips 
up  and  dcwn  tin  On  10  and  twice  made  tr.ps  to  N- w  Orleans  by 
flatljuat  Irom  RKkport  The  ,e  cxper.enccs  had  a  strong  elTect  in 
mclcmtj  hi.-,  char.'.eter  To  him  llie  Ohio  River  v. as  not  a  boundary 
taetv.een  Indiana  and  Kentucky  but  it  was  a  connecting  link 
bt  tween  the  place  ef  his  birih  and  tlie  place  where  he  spent  his 
beyh.ood  life.  It  was  not  in  Lincoln  to  contemplate  his  hi  loved 
Ohio  as  .a  hostile  border.  To  litm  the  Ohio  and  the  Missis-^ippi  and 
their  connecting  links  were  the  arterial  system  of  a  great,  nation 
which  thicy  bounded  tocelher  and  wh.ich  "gave  to  it  its  very  life. 
P  wa-.  incomprehensible  to  Lincoln  to  believe  that  the  Union  should 
be  divided  H.'  (ou!d  not  contemplate  it  being  divided  at  th.e  Ohio, 
which  wa.-  the  natural  place  of  divisi.  n  and  he  so  stated  in  his  first 
maucural  aooie  -  It  is  for  u-^  as  He'osiers  to  forevrr  nnpress  upon 
p«-ople  and  up-m  in^tory  Die  fact  that  that  grea^  ideal  of  Lincoln's 
l.Ie  wa.-  taui.;ht  to  him  while  he  was  here  in  our  beloved  Huosier 
Siatie  While  he  was  here.  Lincoln  had  many  Jobs  He  was  hired 
I  ut  ii>  James  Taylor,  an  enterprising  farmer,  whu.'-e  h'Mne  was  about 
one-half  mile  up  the  creek.  While  he  ■worked  for  Mr.  Taylor,  he 
also  did  .some  general  farm  work  and  worked  as  a  butcher.  His 
r- gular  pay  was  $6  per  month,  but  he  was  given  special  wa':res  for 
hi.s  bu'-cherlng.  Il  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  regular  rate  for 
buteheri:  g  was  2b  cents  per  day.  but  Abe.  because  of  his  size  and 
stnnirth.  proved  to  be  so  efficient  as  a  country  butcher  that  he 
Kceived  6  cents  extra  per  day  for  his  services;  in  all.  31  cents  per 
day  He  often  us^d  an  expression  m  later  life  that  he  acquired 
from  hi-;  experience  as  a  country  butcher.  Once  when  a  dignified 
gi<  up  of  visitors  called  on  him  at  the  White  Hou.se  and  m  express- 
ing their  .-ympathy  for  the  President  because  of  the  terrible  burden 
th  •  war  put  upon  him,  Abe  surprised  them  bv  remarking,  m  an 
ab.-eni -minded  way.  "Yes:   it's  sure  a  hard  hog  "to  hold." 

Picture,  if  you  will,  the  young  Abe  moving  from  his  hill  home  in 
Kentucky  to  a  new  land  here  m  Indiana.  See  him  as  a  boy  of  7 
crossing  the  Ohio  and  coming  here  to  spend  the  most  formative 
years  ol  his  ife  m  our  S'ale  It  s-ems  to  me  that  that  can  be 
likened  to  the  grinding  of  a  piece  ol  glass.  The  glass  Is  taken  to  the 
grinder  rough  with  no  definite  form  and  by  a  process  of  polishing 
and  rubbing  the  edges  are  worn  away  and  a  smoothed,  poli^hed. 
mirrorlike  surface  is  the  result  The  experiences  Abraham  Lincoln 
had  here  in  those  14  years  were  the  polish  that  made  him  the  man 
he  was  later  lo  show  to  the  world  Here  Abraham  Lincoln  learned 
what  It  was  to  work  for  a  llvinc  True  it  was  that  he  worked  for 
Mr  Taylor,  but  the  $6  he  received  as  a  salary  per  month  from  that 
went  to  his  father,  and  he  remarked  often  in  later  life  ol  the  time 
he  earned  his  first  dollar.  Secretary  Seward,  during  Lincoln's  Pres- 
idency, wrote  down  the  story  in  the  President's  own  words  of  that 
experience    and  this  is  what  he  said: 

"I  was  contemplating  my  new  boat,  and  wondering  whether  I 
could  make  11  .^trouper  or  Improve  it  in  any  part  when  two  men 
with  flunks  came  down  to  the  shore  in  carriages  and  asked,  "Will 
you,'  said  one  of  them,  'take  us  and  our  trunks  out  to  the  steamer?" 
■Certainly.'  said  I.  I  was  very  glad  to  have  the  chance  of  earning  ! 
fomethmg  and  supposed  that  each  of  them  would  give  me  a  couple 
of  bits.  The  trunks  were  put  in  ir.y  boat,  the  pas'^engers  seated 
themselves  on  them,  and  I  sculled  them  out  to  the  steamer.  They 
got  on  board,  and  I  lilted  the  trunks  and  put  them  on  the  deck. 
Tlie  steamer  was  about  to  put  on  steam  again,  when  I  called  out. 
'You  have  forgotten  to  pay  me,'  Each  of  them  took  from  his  pocket 
a  silver  half  dollar  and  threw  it  on  the  bottom  of  my  boat." 

Here  the  President  paused  and  gave  thoughtful  emphasis  to  the 
remainder  of  his  statement. 


'I  could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes  as  I  picked  up  the  mcnev.  You 
may  tlnnk  it  was  a  very  little  ihmg.  and  in  these  d.ivs  it  seems  to 
me  like  a  trifle,  but  it  was  a  most  important  incident  In  mv  life 
I  could  scarcely  credit  that  I.  the  poor  bov.  had  earned  a  doUar  m 
less  than  a  day;  that  by  honest  work  I  had  earned  a  dollar  The 
world  seemed  wider  and  fairer  before  me.  I  was  a  more  hopeful 
and  thoughtful  boy  from  that  time." 

It  was  here,  as  a  result  of  his  activities  as  a  ferr\-man,  that  he 
gained  his  first  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  law.  Kentucky 
jurisd.ctu^n.  as  you  know,  runs  to  the  low  water  mark  on  the 
Indiana  siue.  It  does  now  and  it  did  then.  There  were  two  Dill 
brothers  operating  a  ferry  across  the  Ohio  at  this  place  under  a 
Kentucky  license.  They  filed  charges  against  Abe  and  brought 
him  before  Squire  Samuel  Pate,  Justice  of  the  peace  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky  on  the  other  side  of  the  river  charging 
Abe  w:th  running  a  ferryboat  without  a  license.  Abe  pieade^d  his 
own  case.  He  was  too  poor  to  hire  a  lawver  lo  plead  for  him  and 
it  was  well  that  he  was  because  from  that  brush  with  the  law  Abe 
gained  his  ambition  and  desire  to  become  a  lawver.  His  defense 
was  that  he  did  not,  take  pa.sscngers  across  the  river  but  only  to 
midstream  so  that  they  miiht  board  the  steamers  that  passed  by 
here  but  would  not  stop.  There  was  no  other  way  for  them  to 
take  such  steamers  at  this  place,  likewise  there  was  no  law  govern- 
ing such  a  situation.  It  was  a  work  cf  simple  necessltv.  He  had 
not  "set  them  over  the  river"  and  he  therefore  had  not  violated  the 
law.  for  the  Commonwealth  of  Kentuckv  did  not  require  a  license 
for  such  services.  Abe's  logic  at  this  earlv  dale  served  him  as  well 
as  It  dia  m  later  life,  for  Judje  Pate  ruled  with  him  and  dismis.sed 
ine  charges. 

We  find  in  rending  history  that  Abe  was  a  flatboatman  of  excel- 
lence He  could  not  only  build  fiatboaUs  but  could  handle  one 
with  th?  best  of  them.  It  is  amusing  also  to  rote  that  it  was  Abe's 
experience  from  having  been  a  flatboatman  and  having  learned 
the  art  of  building  them  that  the  Union  profited  during  the  Civil 
War.  When  the  Swedish  inventor  John  Ericsson  came  to  the  Navy 
Department  with  his  proposed  draft  of  the  3fon?for  early  in  the 
Civil  War,  he  received  no  attention  whatever.  His  plans  were 
ridiculed.  Tlie  Secretary  of  the  Navy  rcfu.sed  to  have  anvthing  to 
do  with  it  At  that  time  the  Union  had  already  established  its 
blockade  cf  all  Confederate  ports,  when,  suddenly,  the  Mcrnmar 
an  ircnclad  ship  belonging  to  the  Confederates,  proceeded  to  wreak 
havoc  upon  the  Union  Navy  by  ramming  and  sinking  its  wooden 
ships  with  impunity.  There  was  consternation  in  the  Fe-deral  Navy 
Department,  but  during  all  this  time  Ericsson  had  quietly  kept  on 
with  his  plans  because  he  knew  hie  "cheese  box  on  a  raft."  as  it 
was  called,  would  work.  He  had,  in  di>speratlon.  appealed  to 
Lincoln,  explaining  to  him  his  plan  of  placing  a  revolving  turret 
with  a  cannon  on  the  flat  surface  of  a  boat  or  ship  Lincoln  lis- 
tened to  Ericsson  and  approved  of  his  plan  and  told  him  that  he 
did  not  know  much  about  ship  building  hut  he  did  know  a  great 
deal  about  flatboat  building  and  that  Ericsson's  plans  certainly  met 
all  the  requirements  of  good  flatboat  building.  You  are"  well 
acquainted  with  the  result.  It  was  Erics.son's  Monitor  that  fought 
with  tlie  Mcrrimac.  the  first  navy  enuagement  between  ironclad 
ships,  which  not  only  saved  the  Union  cause  in  the  Civil  War  but 
revolutionized  the  building  of  naval  ships  throughout  the  world. 
The  advent  of  Lincoln  upon  the  political  stage  In  18C0  was  so 
oppoilune  that  to  us  it  seems  as  though  he  was  ordained  by  God 
to  be  chosen  for  the  task  he  so  ably  mastered.  No  other  man  in 
that  darkcfet  of  hours  foi  this  Nation,  had  the  foresight,  diplomacy 
and  ])atience  with  which  to  battle  a  rebellious  South  and  a  recai- 
citrant  North.  Lincoln  had  the  ability  to  foresee  the  futility  of  at- 
tempting to  rear  two  na'iions  in  the  confines  of  what  is  now  the 
United  States.  Geographically  and  racially  we  know  now  that  we 
were  meant  to  be  but  one  p"ople,  but  there  were  many,  in  the 
North  as  well  as  in  the  South,  who  were  unable  to  foresee  that 
then. 

Lincoln's  solo  ambition,  his  sole  desire,  his  every  living  breath 
was  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union,  To  that  end  he  was  will- 
ing and  did  sacrifice  his  home,  his  family,  his  fortune,  his  political 
future,  and  above  all.  his  life.  No  more  sad  thing  and  no  more 
dastardly  deed  was  ever  done  than  his  as'^assination  after  the 
work  was  done.  One  cannot  but  think  that  the  hectic  and  trying 
days  after  the  war  would  not  have  been  had  Lincoln  lived  on  " 

Throughout  the  entire  conflict  Lincoln's  patience,  thoutth  sorely 
tried  at  times,  never  faltered.  Time  after  time,  when  generals 
would  fail  to  do  what  they  should  have  done,  causing  a  reverse 
to  the  Federal  troops,  Lincoln  would  forgive  them  and  give  them 
another  trial.  During  the  war  a  great  many  of  the  northern 
soldiers  were  youngsters  and  away  from  their  homes,  would  desert. 
When  captured,  the  commanders,  who  wished  some  .semblance  of 
discipline  to  be  preserved,  would  have  them  court-martialed  and 
ordered  shot.  The  appeal  to  Lincoln  from  a  soldier  .so  condemned 
never  went  unheeded.  He  would  order  the  papers  of  the  case  sent 
to  him  and  would  promptly  forget  the  whole  Incident,  much  to 
the  chagrin  of  his  generals.  TrtUy  Lincoln's  humanity  was  so 
great  that  words  are  unable  to  convey  the  extent  to  which  Lin- 
coln would  go  to  aid  others  in  avoiding  suffering.  A  man  abso- 
lutely devoid  of  anger  and  pa.sslon  In  his  relations  with  others 
is  most  ably  described  by  his  own  words  in  his  second  Inaugural 
address  when  he  said  "with  malice  toward  none  and  charity  for 
""  "    As  late  as  March  1865  he  further  expressed  this  sentiment 
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u-hon  he  met  the  Confedcrato  commissioners  attempting  to  neeo- 
tiato  peacf,  telluit;  rhcm  that,  if  the  rebellious  States  would  a^ree 
to  come  tack  into  the  Union  as  they  were  before  the  war  and  to 
free  the  slaves  they  rould  name  their  own  terms 

Ncbie.  thoroughly  cognizant  of  what  he  desired  to  do  and  wlll- 
Ins?  to  sacnfirc  all  that  that  ideal  mipht  be  reached,  patient  and 
fteadfast.  dihi:.  lit  and  untiring  in  his  efforts  for  the  culmination 
cf  that  ideal  that  the  Union  might  be  preserved,  Lincoln  lived 
to  see  the  completion  of  his  work  and  the  successful  aoromplJsh- 
ment  cf  tliat  for  which  he  po  ncbly  stnved.  However,  the  saving 
of  The  Union  is  not  hi-,  only  claim  which  rears  han  to  an  Ini- 
mcrtal  plac?  in  the  seat  of  fanir  Tins  man  cf  many  characters 
en  the  19:h  dnv  of  N.-)v^r.^ber  18'i3  tr-'-'c  to  the  world  and  to 
posterity  ihe  greatest  iitt-rance  ever  spoken  by  the  tongue  of 
men  in  the  English  lar.JTU.'i.;^.  Rhetorically.  Uteraiiy,  i;i  beautccus- 
ness  of  phrase  his  GctTv.-;burc:  Address  tra:isoends  any  other 
literary  masterpiece  ever  made  by  the  hand  of  r-.an  from  the  bet'in- 
nln;^  cf  t:n;e.  m  its  breadth  of  feeling,  deepness  of  thought,  and 
clarity  of  rca.'-on  As  we  read  it  r.cw  we  are  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand the  ability  cf  a  man  to  put  to£tei!ier  such  euphoiiicus 
plTrases  contain'.:;^  such  ar.  explicit  staternci'.t  of  tt^.e  American 
ideals  cf  c;t::'en'hip  in  a  masterpiece  that  required  less  than  15 
minutes  fcr  r..5  d  livery.  But  Lincoln  did  that  as  he  did  evory- 
thlnc  el-e — no  flare  or  no  pomposity.  As  was  his  life  so  wa.s  his 
Getlysbv:r'.'   Adure^s.   a  direct   and   simple  statement   cf  his  beliefs. 

Lincoln  with  his  nobihty  of  soul  and  purpo.-e  has  done  what  no 
other  Kreat  man  has  ever  dene.  As  time  has  passed  on.  his  name 
ha.'-  not  become  dim  with  the  passing  of  the  ages  but  hai  year 
bv  year,  v.h'  n  th-  m.aEtmficiencc  and  effect  of  his  works  has  been 
realized,  rrown  briEjhter  in  the  minds  of  men.  His  life  was  such 
that  we  cannot  but  help  note  the  similarity  between  it  and  that 
cf  the  Ma.-tcr.  Like  Christ  he  lived  for  others,  and  lik'^  Christ, 
he  sa'riticed  ;ill  that  he  held  dear  that  humanity  might  live  in 
a   b  tter   world 

Because  of  the  man  he  was,  the  things  he  did.  both  erreat  and 
small,  Lincoln  trans  end-;  all  territorial  arid  racial  boundaries — 
he  beloncs  not  to  America  but  to  the  world  as  its  most  brilliant 
npo^tle  of  human  freedom  In  history  the  name  of  Abraham 
Liticcln  has  stood  forth  above  all  others  in  the  past,  it  so  star;ds 
forth  now,  and  will  so  stand  forth   in  the  future  and   forever. 

"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  rugged  form 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves  the  storm 
Though  round  Its  brpa--t  the  rolling  clouds  are  spread 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  en  its  head." 


It  Seems  to  Me 
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ARTICLE  BY  KEYWCOD  BROUN 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  fallowing 
article  by  Heywccd  Broun  which  appeared  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News  cf  Tuesday,  October  3: 

(From    the    Washington    Daily    News    of    October    3,    1939 J 

rr    SETMS    TO    ME 

(By  Heywood  Broun) 

I  wish  to  nrl.=e  to  a  question  of  personal  privllecre,  but  !n  part 
the  subject  does  lie  in  the  domain  of  public  Interest.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  was  a  general  newspaper  practice  to  give  a  man  a  chance 
to  reply  when  .-ome  damaging  charge  Vv-as  made  a„'aln-t  him. 
Now  ir  seem.s  incrr-asi'igly  c\istoniary  to  shoot  the  yarn  out  and  let 
the  injured  party  try  to  catch  up  under  his  own  steam  And  once 
a  story  has  a  start  of  12  or  20  hours  a  denial  has  to  be  extremely 
agile  ever  to  catch  up  with  it. 

On  Saturday  a  m..in  named  Joseph  Zack  told  the  Dies  com.mit- 
tee  thrit  T  had  been  a  member  of  the  Comm'm:.=t  Party  fcr  2  vea-s. 
He  said  I  Joined  In  1928.  0\n  goes  the  st^v.y  over  press -as.'oc:  at  ion 
wirr-s  g^id  if'M  tlie  cclum.ns  of  the  news;;?pers  by  which  I  am 
directly  employed.  The  New  York  Tinier  was  the  only  paper  with 
EuSici'^nt  courtesy  and  devctlcn  to  good  Jotirnali.-tlc  practices  to  call 
up  and  ask  what  I  wanted  to  reply  I  have  never  seen  or  heard  of 
Zack  to  the  best  of  niy  knowic'ge  and  belief,  and  I  doubt  whe'her 
he  is  familiar  by  name  or  reputation  to  any  city  editor  or  nianagmj 
editor 

On  several  occasions  I  ha\e  «ta*ed  tl;at  I  have  never  been  a 
Communi'-t  And  something  over  a  yepr  aL'o  I  testified  to  this  fact 
before  the  Dies  comm.lttee.  Now  I  am  nei'her  a  liar  nor  a  perjurer. 
I  have  been  m  the  newspaper  business  contniuously  for  mor.-*  than 
31  years.     And  so  it  makes  me  good  and  sore  when  some  unidenti- 


fied strftnger  can  get  up  and  'aV.e  a  crack  at  n^.e  wltho'it  any 
newspaper  offering  me  a  chance  to  reply  before  ptiblication.  I 
rej'lize  that  Stam.ford  Is  a  30-ccnt  phone  c.dl.  It  makes  me  par- 
ticularly sore  when  the  paper  for  which  I  work  does  a  thins;  like 
that  to  me.  And  I  also  say  it's  bad  newspaper  work,  because  it  is 
a  matter  cf  not  particularly  obscure  record  that  during  the  time 
Zack  as.-igns  me  to  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  I  ran.  for 
Connre-ss  on  the  Socialist  ticket  and  took  a  pretty  thorough 
shellacking  in  the  columns  of  the  D.iiiy  Worker,  which  always 
referred  to  me  as  Hey  Gm  Broun  Aiul  tb.--  Worker  also  carried 
some  excellent  cartoons  in  winch  I  a[  j-cared  In  a  p 'rambulator 
beins  wheeled  around  by  Norman  Thcmas 

I  vm  not  argiUnp  ri^ht  now  about  political  cr  ec^ncnno  mterpre- 
taticn  of  thi-  or  tl.at  Or  "radical"  or  "libeia;  I  .■•imply  state 
apain  for  the  t-?nth  and  I  hope,  the  final,  time  that  I  have  never 
been  a  member  of  the  Couimunlst  Party  for  2  years  or  2  minutes. 
And  that.  I  think,  is  enourh  or  mavbe  t(io  much  of  personal  note. 
However,  there  Is  a  public  stake  in  such  nuUters  A  sm.^le  item 
can  do  enormous  da;na,'e  to  persons  far  n.ore  in^pcrrant  anj 
infinitely  more  virtuous  than  myself.  I  knew  enough  cf  the  time 
eli-ment  In  the  making  of  a  newspaper  to  realise  that  there  are 
situat:nns  In  uhich  it  is  not  possible  to  eet  both  sides  of  a  story 
immediately  Lut  even  if  the  story  can't  wait  there  outrht  to  be  an 
obli'^aticn  to  set  forth  the  fact  that  the  party  of  tl'.e  secc  nd  part 
has  not  yet  had  a  chance  to  '^av  his  say.  It  isn't  a  qu 'stion  of 
redress.  Its  a  que^tirn  of  lair  play  at  the  beqinninc  Libel  suits 
are  no  good  in  circumstances  where  they  may  seem  to  be  war- 
ranted That's  a  sucker's  game  In  the  f^r;  t  place,  and  the  practice 
mi'^lit  be  abused  in^o  constituting  an  actual  threat  to  tree  press. 
There  u-ed  to  b.'  a  day  when  Inrili-^nant  citizens  stormed  Into  news- 
paper ottices  VNi»h  horsewhips,  but  even  up  hei^  in  ruial  Crnnertl- 
c\it  UP  years  s:nce  I've  seen  a  horsewhip  Additionally  I  n^;t'ht, 
on  occasion,  f.nd  m.vself  on  the  wrcnj:  end  of  the  whip  And 
punching;  people  in  foe  nose  never  pets  you  very  much  alter  vou 
have  turned  50  I  guess  I'll  just  have  to  take  it  out  by  saying 
In  this  simple  column  that  I'm  pood  and  sore,  end  that  I'm  com? 
to  continue  that  way  When  I  swear  that  a  th:ng  i.'-n't  true  then 
no  newspaper  and  no  prattling  Zack  can  pin  it  on  me  I  won't 
go  for  it.  After  all,  I've  saved  up  $PA  tliere  ar?  bullheads  In  the 
pond  beliind  the  house  ar.d  the  woods  abound  with  edible  roots 
and  wild  berries 


The  Dies  Committee 
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or 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    RICHMOND    ( IND  )     PALLADIUM-ITEM 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
cwn  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Palladium-Item,  of  Rich.mcnd.  Ind.,  of  date 
October  2.  1939,  which  eulogizes  the  splendid  work  now  being 
dene  by  th'^-'  Dies  comniittee  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
May  I  say,  in  passins;.  that  I  sincerely  hope  each  Member  of 
the  House  will  take  the  time  to  read  the  illuminating  editorial 
which  is  embraced  herein  and  give  calm  reflection  to  the  far- 
reaching  re.-ults  of  any  continuance  of  tho  policy  which  the 
Dies  committee  has  discovered  to  exist  in  our  own  Govern- 
ment. 

The  editorial  fellows: 
(Frnni   the   Richniond    (Ind  )    Palladium-Item    of   October   2.    1939] 

now    ETD    THFY    C.F.T    THFSE  • 

Representative  Dies,  chairman  of  the  coneressional  commi'tcs 
investigating  un-.^mericm  activities,  was  authority  lor  the  state- 
ment thaf  the  Ju-^tice  Department  has  been  ordered  by  the  Roose- 
velt adn;ln:srratuin  to  get  rid  of  about  2  850  persons  m  Governm'^'nt 
service  who  are  known  to  be  Conununlsts.  President  Rco-evelt 
later  den  ed  any  such  action  was  contemplated. 

How  did  those  2.8.iU  Communists  get  in'o  Gov.-Tiiment  service? 
Someone  had  to  appoint  them  to  the  positions  they  hold  Were 
tho-^e  who  did  the  appointing  stich  dumbheads  that  they  did  not 
kn-^w  they  w.-rc  .-ippciintin?,  enemies  of  our  country  to  positions  in 
the  Government?  Or  were  thi>y  secrrtly  sympathetic  with  com- 
munism and  Communl.'is  and  were  tluy  helpui-  the  qame  alonct? 
Ha-'  the  Justice  D"partment  known  rlttht  alon,'  that  these  i-er.-ons 
involved  were  Cjinniunists?  If  so,  who  has  kept  that  Department; 
from  takini;  action  long  ago'/ 

Were  thciusands  of  Communists  empUiyed  m  Gov-  rnment  por- 
tions when  eithf'r  Hoover.  Coolidi:e,  Hardin.;.  W.l.-^on.  Theodore 
Rocsevelt.    McKmley,    or    Cleveland    was    Pre.sident?      No?     Well, 


then,  why  suddenly  do  so  many  Communists  appear  in  Govern- 
mint    service    under    the   adminustratlon   of   Franklin    Roosevelt'' 

Are  2.8.^)0  Communists  the  only  ones  in  Government  service'^ 
Or  are  there  lumdreds  or  thousands  more  of  these  persons  there'' 

We  are  fortunate,  aren't  we.  that  Congress  set  up  this  com- 
mittee to  investigate  such  subversive  activitus^  Fortunate  that 
Representative  Dirs  is  chairmun  of  the  committee  a  man  who 
has  investigated  rcgardles.i  of  the  political  results.  How  many  re- 
ni' inber  the  time  v. hen  President  Roosevelt  expre'^sed  displeasure 
\'>r!i  the  work  of  the  committee''  How  manv  recall  the  many 
unplfasant  remarks  made  bv  various  persons  connected  with  the 
New  Deal  about  tlie  committee  being  a  "red"  baiting  organizatiun? 

Do  you  approve  of  the  work  and  findings  of  the  Dies  commit- 
tee? If  you  do.  does  it  occur  to  vou  it  is  queer  that  President 
Roosevelt  does  not  come  out  publicly  now  m  expression  of  his 
appreciation  for  the  patriotic  work  that  committee  is  doing''  He 
h;us  stated  he  Is  sorry  he  signed  the  present  unneutral  neutrality 
law.  So  he  can  cxjires.^  reitrrt  for  a  personal  mistake.  Why  does 
ht  not,  tiierefore.  express  regret  fur  his  disparaging  remark.s"  made 
son.e  time  a'to  concerning  tbe  Dies  committee  and  now  congratu- 
late It  on  the  splendid  results  accomplished? 


An  Answer  to  Senator  Borah 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OK   .NKW    YOHK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  5.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON     EMANUEL   CELLER,    OF  NEW   YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Sperk-r,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  tlie  Record,  I  include  an  address  I  delivered  Tuesday, 
Scptembor  19,  1939.  at  7:45  p.  m..  over  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co,  netv.'ork.  radio  station  WJZ,  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  I  am  unalterably  in  favor  of  keepinc  cut  of  the 
pre.'-ent  and  all  wars  I  am  m  favor  of  doing  everythmu:  humanly 
possible  to  avoid  our  entrance  Into  war  I  shall  vote  lor  a  war  reso- 
lution only  when  our  national  sovereignty  is  imperiled,  il  the  very 
life  cf  our  Nation  is  at  stake.  I  ^hall  vote  fcr  every  reasonable,  sen- 
sible measure  with  tins  objective  In  view  and  reject  all  bills  that 
directly  or  indirectly  impinge  upon  this  principle.  I  do  not  want 
a  recurrence  of  that  fantastic  period  between  1914  17  when  America 
mad''  Its  last  frenzied  Journey  along  the  road  to  war  and  rum. 

Tlie  issue  is  not  as  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Id  iho 
IWn.LiAM  Borah  I  stated  over  this  station  the  other  evening— intei:- 
venticn  or  nonintervention.  It  is  simply  method-;  of  neutrality. 
Unlike  the  distinguish!  d  Senator,  I  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that 
radio,  television,  radiophotography,  the  magnitude  of  interna- 
tional trade,  high-speed  airplanes,  the  well-nigh  annihilation  of 
time  has  brought  nations  closer  togetlier  In  1914  the  Atlantic 
Oi  can.  3,000  miles  wide,  had  never  been  spanned  by  an  airplane. 
Nnw  planes  traverse  it  in  little  more  than  a  day.  Mechanical  in- 
genuity has  given  it  the  aspect  of  a  narrow  channel.  Virglnio 
Gayda.  fascism's  leading  newspaper  spokesman,  a  short  while  ago 
threatened  that  Italy  and  Germany  would  soon  meddle  in  Ameri- 
can affairs  and  that  the  United  States  is  "not  protected  by  dis- 
tance "  The  wife  of  our  President  has  stated  that  her  recent  trans- 
continental tour  convinced  her  that  people  are  beginning  to  doubt 
that  the  United  States  can  isolate  itself  from  the  rest  of  the  wcrld. 
In  tnrh  a:.d  in  fact,  we  cannot.  We  are  a  dependent  nation,  com- 
mercially and  economically  For  example,  we  must  import  many 
crtichs  to  insure  our  economic  progress  and  our  commercial  su- 
premacy: to  mention  but  a  few — sisal,  hemp,  tin,  rubber,  m^anga- 
licse      We  are  not  indeed  a  self-stifScient  people. 

Senator  Borah  sets  up  a  straw  man.  He  says  the  opposition 
maintains  that  "because  Europe  is  so  'near'  to  the  United  States, 
owing  to  modern  Inventions  and  the  mingling  of  business  affairs, 
that  neutrality  is  impracticable  if  not  impossible."  Nobody  in 
his  right  i^en.-^es  could  argue  that  so-called  "nearness"  to  Europe 
makes  neutrality  impossible  and  none  of  us  seeking  the  arms- 
embargo  repeal  has  set  up  such  an  argument.  Such  is  but  a 
figment  cf  the  Senator's  imagination.  Whether  we  are  near  or 
far,  we  must  remain  neutral  but,  nevertheless,  that  "nearnc'-s" 
must  glv<>  u-^  pnuse.  We  cannot  live  in  a  vacuum.  Our  latitude 
and  longitude  cannot  make  us  Insensible  to  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe.  If  our  present  rigid  policy  of  so-called  neutralitv  and 
Isolation  has  frankly  aided  a  culprit  and  aggressor  nation,  namely 
the  Reich,  and  has  practically  denied  help  to  victim  nations,  it 
Is  tune  to  call  a  halt.  Our  closeness  to  Europe  cannot  blind  us 
to  Nazi  brutalities  nor  to  the  Soviet's  perfidy. 

The    Senator    says    that    in    Washington's    time.    South    America 
was  practically  divided   between   Portugal   and   the  Spanish   Crown 
and    the   West   Indies    and   Central    America   belonged    to   England,    ! 
I  ranee,  and  Spain.     Therefore.  America  was  "bmotheringly   close"    ' 


to  Europe  3'ct  Washington,  continues  the  Senator,  issued  his 
neutrality  proclamation.  Again  the  Senator  sets  up  a  straw  man. 
We.  seeking  the  arms-embargo  repeal,  are  also  for  neutralitv  to 
the  nth  degree,  yet  wholeheartedly  support  Roosevelt's  proclama- 
tion of  neutrality.  But  Washington  acted  through  fear.  He  was 
beset  by  all  the  nations  mentioned.  His  was  an  unavoidable 
policy  of  embargo  and  nonintercourse  while  British  warships  im- 
pressed our  seamen  and  captured  our  ships  and  Barbary  corsairs 
and    P^ench   privateers   exacted    tribute   from   merchantmen. 

It  is  well  to  remember  that  in  1794  Gouverneur  Morris  wrote: 
"I  am  tolerably  certain  that,  while  the  United  States  of  America 
pursue  a  Just  and  liberal  conduct  with  20  sail  of  the  line  at 
sea  (armaments)  no  nation  en  earth  will  dare  insult  them.  One 
thing  I  am  thoroughly  convinced  of,  that  if  we  do  not  render 
ourselves  respectable,  we  shall  continue  to  be  insulted."  Our 
Nation  was  blockaded.  American  frontiers  were  attacked.  There 
was  a  com.pelling  reason  why  Washington,  abetted  by  Hamilton, 
was  neutral.  He  had  no  choice  in  the  matter  because  there  was 
"no  20  sail  of  the  line  at  sea";  he  had  no  Navy  and  no  Army 
with  which  to  fight.  He  knew  that  force  then,  as  today  is  the 
final  arbiter  between  nations.  Citing  Washington's  neutralitv  Is 
meaningless  in  connection  with  the  type  of  present-day  neutrality. 

The  Senator  seems  to  imply  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
would  constitute  an  unneutral  act  because  it  would  mean  actually 
taking  sides  in  the  war.  That  statement  Involves  a  non  scquitor 
Repeal  is  not  taking  sides.  He  says  that  because  France  and  Br-t- 
am  can  buy  arms  in  this  country  and  Germany  cannot,  "is  that 
not  intervention  in  the  present  European  war?"  I  fail  to  see  how 
that  is  "Intervention."  Frankly,  under  his  strained  and  illogical 
point  of  view,  we  are  now  intervening.  I  must  remind  the  Sen- 
ator that  under  the  present  law  it  is  eminently  proper  and  fitting 
for  traders  to  sell  to  France  and  Britain  all  possible  supplies  and 
materials  which  go  to  make  armaments  and  munitions.  We  sell, 
without  let  or  hindrance,  steel,  scrap  iron,  oil,  airship  parts  which 
are  .subsequently  reassembled.  Germany,  lacking  control  of  the 
seas,  cannot  make  purchases  of  such  vitally  necessary  war  mate- 
rials. By  Senator  Borahs  own  test,  we  are  thus  "intervening  " 
Yet  he  wants  the  pre.sent  act  continued.  The  present  act  bars 
arms  and  munitions  but  does  not  bar  many  vital  war  materials 
What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two?  Secretary  Hull  very 
succinctly  points  cut  that  under  the  conditions  cf  modern  war 
lists  of  contraband  are  no  longer  limited  to  arms  and  munitions 
I  agree  with  the  Secretary  that  life-giving  wheat  is  just  as  impor- 
tant as  death-dealing  gases. 

The  Senator  argues  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the 
setting  up  of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  idea  would  enable  u<:  to 
furnish  arms  and  implements  of  war  to  one  group  of  nations  and 
deny  them  to  ethers,  and,  therefore.  Is  not  that  taking  sides  or 
intervention  in  the  war?  I  again  say  emphatically  "noi"  Indeed 
such  a  change  would  be  a  healthful  return  to  the  principle  of 
neutrality  as  it  was  understood  during  the  145  years  of  our  his- 
tory. Never  before  have  we  tried  to  map  our  laws  on  neutrality 
according  to  the  geographical  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
belligerents.  We  never  distinguished  between  arms  and  the  steel 
and  copper  that  makes  them. 

Italy  has  just  renewed  her  sailings  to  America.  She  can  buy 
anything  and  everything.  She  is  not  a  belligerent.  She  can  trans- 
ship her  purchased  American  arms  and  munitions  to  her  axis  part- 
ner. Germany.  It  is  true  the  law  forbids  transshipment,  but  such 
is  well-nigh  impossible  of  proof.  Mussolini  could  ship  Hitler  his 
own  Italian-made  arms  and  munitions,  etc.,  and  replace  same  with 
American  products.  That  would  be  sticking  to  the  law  Thus  our 
present  Borah  unneutral  neutralitv  becomes  the  means  of  aiding 
the  mtich-hated  Hitler  through  Italv.  And  now  the  ghoul  Stalin 
who  shares  the  corpse  of  Poland  with  his  brother  ghoul  Hitler' 
can  feed  him  more  American  arms.  ' 

Furthermore,  the  present  statute  gives  the  Reich  an  eouivalent  of 
an  Atlantic  Fleet,  as  it  keeps  American  munitions  from  Britain  and 
France  with  just  as  much  certainty  as  if  the  German  Navy  kept 
British  and  French  ships  from  carrving  our  guns  and  implements 
of  war. 

Canada  is  a  declared  belligerent.  She,  therefore,  cannot  buy 
now  as  much  as  a  single  airplane,  no  matter  how  much  needed 
for  her  home  defen.se,  although  Italv.  and  now  Russia,  open  allies 
of  Hitler,  can  buy  all  he.  Hitler,  wants.  I  say  this  "also  despita 
the  fact  that  our  President  has  interpreted  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
as  requiring  us  to  go  to  war  in  the  event  of  an  attack  of  aggression 
by  an  enemy  upon  Canada. 

Our  Nation  does  not  want  war,  but  does  want  a  change  In  the 
Neutrality  Act.  I  believe  that  the  vast  majoritv  of  our  people  are 
behind  this  Roosevelt-HuU  idea  of  cash  and  carry.  A  recent 
Gallup  poll  showed  that  89  percent  of  our  people  favored  It.  The 
majority  of  our  people  would  not  advocate  the  change  if  they  be- 
lieved the  Senator  was  right. 

Tlie  Senator,  who  has  always  been  a  stickler  for  International  law, 
fails  to  realize  that  the  present  act  flies  in  the  face  of  interna- 
tional law.  It  has  always  been  the  studied  purpose  of  the  United 
States  from  our  very  beginning  to  advocate  and  practice  unre- 
stricted trade  in  arms  and  munitions.  It  had  never  been  the 
practice  of  any  nation  (except  now  Germany  and  other  aggressor 
nations)  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace  large  rnilitary  establishments 
or  stores  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  repel  invasion  by  a  well- 
equipped  and  powerful  enemy.  If  such  arms  embargo  were 
adopted  in  the  early  days  by  other  nations,  the  consequences  would 
have  been  very  serious  to  the  United  States.  We  were  always 
compelled   to   buy   from   abroad  most   of   our   munitions.     In   tlie 
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event  of  an  attack  by  a  f'  r>  i.-n  yo'^TV.  It  \voT::ci  b,'  a  vrry  serious 
^isadvuntar:e  for  sinall  natmn-.  piirtirularly  rA  tlie  outbreak  of  '.var. 
"not  to  have  the  rl<^ht,  of  such  purcliase.s.  Sorretaiy  <ii  State  Lan- 
slnc,  In  1915.  echoing  the  vievvb  of  hi~  prea-.ce^sors,  especially 
Thomas  Jetferson.  pointed  out  that  tho  Uuiicd  State^  had  alwavs 
depcndtd  upon  th*-  ri 'ht  and  power  to  purchase  arms  ar.-i  am- 
munition from  nfiitral  nations  In  case  of  foreign  attack.  This 
rifht.  which  it  alv^ays  clalm'.cl  for  isself  it  cannot  now  deny  to 
others.  Former  Secr-'tary  of  State  Stimscn  .strcnely  endorses  this 
policy.  If  the  Borah  proiiosal  v.eie  adopted  and  every  nation 
would  be  compelled,  in  ctn'-equence,  to  havf  in  readine-s  at  all 
times  vast  st  ;r-s  of  munition.';  of  war  to  meet  every  emergency, 
every  nation  would  thus  bemme  t'n  armed  ramp. 

Senator  BoR.^H  is  an  advocate  of  peace  and  so  am  I.  His  present 
thfory  would  force  ir.Uitarism  on  the  wb.cl'-'  world  and  v. ould 
work  against  universal  peace..  The  very  Washington  whom  Senator 
BoR.«H  quoted  rn  noutralitv  was  a  stern  advocate  of  this  practice 
of  international  law.  To  adopt  Senator  Bor.^h  s  theory  would  bo 
playing  into  the  hands  of  the  present-day  m.Utary  despots.  It 
would  make  most  nations,  unable  to  htiy  arm.--  from  us  or  oth  t 
neutril  nations,  the  prey  cf  the  current  crop  of  deluded  Cae.^ars. 
Furth'-rmore  as  I  see  it,  there  is  no  such  thins:  a-^  ■neutrality" 
In  thoueht  or  deed.  In  a  recent  fireside  chat  our  President  «-;:ici.  m 
part;  "rcaiinot  ask  that  every  American  remain  neutral  in  thoueht. 
E'.en  a  neutral  hai  the  right  to  tal:?  aceoun:  of  facts."  H-.v  can 
anyone  in  his  ri'^'ht  senses,  how  can  anyone  with  any  decree  of 
humanity,  within  him.  remain  neutral  in  the  face  of  that  u'-eaciful 
sea  tragedy,  the  b<  mbing  of  the  Athf^nia.  cau.sed  by  the  delib- 
erately crin'iinal  action  of  the  Naz...?  Many  innocent  lives  have  been 
lost.  This  ship  was  torpedoed  by  a  German  submarine  w.thout 
warnin"'.  M^re  than  300  American  citi/ens  were  aboard  Tl^at 
b'  inolny  wa.'^  m  violation  of  a  treaty  which  tb.e  United  States  has  with 
G  rmany  It  wa.s  an  act  as  wantonly  cruei  as  tha:  wrich  sa.ik  ti,e 
Lw'tav.'M. 

"I  will  net  fight  atr-lnst  women  a'nd  children"  said  Hi'U  r,  in 
his  war  message  "to  the  Relch~*ag.  "I  have  given  m.y  air  force  orders 
to  restrict  its  actions  to  m.ilttary  objectives."  As  he  spcke.  Ger- 
man planes  were  dropping  bombs  on  women  and  children  in  Polish 
cities.  Maybe  he  can  m.ake  vis  believe  *hat  trrv'T'rlstic  bombing  of  a 
city  Is  an  attack  upon  a  military  objective.  HL^art-rending  atrocity 
stories  appear  daily  Wcnicn  and  children  were  blown  to  fragments 
by  bombs  aimed,  "of  course,  at  "military  cbjcctivrs,"  H''  hah  re- 
leased a  military  terror  in  Poland  that  Inevitably  leaves  men, 
women,  and  children  crushed  under  the  ruli.s  of  th-ir  homes  The 
Germans  them^si^lvcs  release  handsom..  photographs  of  the  gutted 
and  lifeless  villages  that  mark  their  path  in  Poland.  And  now 
Slalm  has  ente -cd  the  "blitzkrieg."  How  can  one  be  neutral  in 
thought  m  the  face  of  such  stark  cruelty  and  betrayal? 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  leaves  belligerents  free  to  buy  In  our 
markcis  war  e.ss.:ntials  such  as  oil.  nou.  steel,  and  coppc.-,  and  per- 
mits shipments  of  same  by  Am*^rican  merchant  vessels.  There  is 
thus  nothing  to  prevent  cur  Lecciuing  invohtd  in  seizures  and 
ether  dimcuities.  in  Engli.-h  and  French  blockades.  The  amended 
N-.utralitv  Act  voids  the  po-sibility  cf  any  such  dangers  by  intro- 
ducing the  principle  cf  "cash  and  carry. "  cr  "come  and  get  it." 
This  means  that  all  belligerents  would  be  free  to  buy  all  goods,  pro- 
vided they  pay  for  same  in  caoh  and  carry  sani"  away  on  their  own 
ships.  Also,  "no  cargo  destined  to  a  bellitjerent  could  leave  here 
until  the  American  shipper  had  divested  hiinsclf  cf  all  financial 
Interest.  Thus  the  new  act  would  minimize  oui  becoming  involved 
In  the  war.  The  Senator  failed  to  emphasize  these  advantages  In 
the  new  bill.  Of  course.  oUih  a  ca^h.-and-carry  propo.sal  favors 
Britain  and  France.  They  have  tlie  cash  and  tl.  •  m.eu.nb  of  carriage. 
They  control  the  Atlantic.  That  may  be  unlcMunu'e  for  the  Reich. 
Hif'ler  may  regard  sueh  a  change  In  uur  btatule  .l.:,  an  unneutral  act. 
Let  him.  Frankly,  in  my  opinion,  tlie  more  we  can  aid  England 
and  Prance,  by  •measures  short  of  war.  '  a.>-  Roosevelt  has  it.  the 
better.  For  lack  of  a  better  term.  I  would  call  tlie  propos.il  of 
"csh  and  carry  '  a  sort  of  ■benevolent  neutrality"  toward  the  AUie-s. 
Defeat  rf  England  and  France  wc:uld  surely  uiuiernilne  cur 
Bccurity  and  bring  H-titritm  and  Staiii.i.-,m  close  tc  uur  doers.  Aid 
to  the^e  deiuccruties  m  w  i.s  ^ur  grcattat  insurance  against  an>  tlier 
V> .  •  :• 

W.'  in  .Amtrci  have  the  perspective  that  permits  u>  a  reali-tic 
In-'lHlit  into  the  prol:!em  our  murrality  creates  in  the  present  con- 
ll.ci  abrp4:d.  We  will  be  "bombarded"  by  prtpaganda  Irom  the 
bi  lllgeren'ts.  This  is  inevitable.  But  the  lasue  to  be  f.'ccd  is  a  cold 
and  hard  one  If  unfcrtunafc  clr(.urnstanees  insure  Hitlers  ■^ucces-s 
evcntuallv  e.-p-'cially  m  ih<'  li(,ht  of  his  unholy  alliance  vvuh  Stalm, 
h.s  gleaiii.ni.,  eye  may  be  cast  in  our  direction  .is  "next"  in  his 
gr.indicse  program  tcr  world  domination  F:intastic  ;\s  svich  a 
future  may  seem,  we  liiid  his  agents  here  despcrutciy  active  in  their 
attemp's  to  ctlect  a  ■  peaceful  p.netration  '  of  what  it  please.s  the 
Nazis  to  call  ihi  ir  .deals.  Should  Hitler  be  deie.ited,  we  shall  not 
have  to  consider  this  very  ugly  possibility. 

A  revision  cf  the  Neutrality  Act,  I  am  confident,  will  prevent  the 
recurrence  cf  the  .-^o-cailed  incidents  that  led  us  to  parfcipatc  in  the 
last  hoiocau-^t  This  in  itself  is  a  paramount  objective.  A  revision 
cf  our  Neutrality  Act  will  serve  to  establish  England  and  Fiance  op 
a  niore  eiiui'.ibie  footing  In  their  '■last  stand"  fight.s  against  the 
total!t.i!i..n  menace  A  revision  of  our  Neutrality  Act  new  may  save 
Uo  many  hours  cX  bitter  despair  in  the  future. 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAH  EY.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  Prt  sident.  I  ask  imanimoii<;  con.'^Pnt  to 
havf  printeci  ;n  the  Appendix  of  the  PEroRO  a  Ictt  r  addrc.v-.rd 
to  thj  peuple  of  Ncrth  Carolina  by  the  si  nioi-  S^  iiator  fi  in 
that  Slate  [Mr.  B.^ilcy  1  on  the  subject  of  neuUality  Lg;s- 
laticn. 

Thore  beinp  no  cbjection.  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

To  the  People  of  North  Carc^ma 

In  view  of  a  multitude  of  letters,  it  seems  advisable  to  mi'ke  a 
candid  statement  to  the  pi '^p'.L  oi  North  Carolina  on  t!  ■  subject 
01  legi.-lation  intended  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of  our  C'-untry  for 
the  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  the  war 

There  are  three  subjects  beiore  us:  (  D  The  cxi.^tlng  law:  (2)  the 
House  bill:  (3)  the  Senate  committee  bill,  reported  i;ut  Sep:t.mbcr 
2C,  and  before  us  only  since  then.  In  due  cour  c  there  is  likely 
tc  be  a  fourth,  the  ccnfercnce  bill,  in  the  f:nal  phase.  In  the  nature 
of  a  ccmproniise  between  the  pending  bill  and  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  in  the  recent  sessiicn.  The  first  three  have  been  ap- 
proved, in  their  time,  by  the  President  and  great  numbers  of  pe.-ple, 
and  they  have  also  been  opposed  by  many.  It  is  likely  that  the 
fourth— the  conference  agreement,  yet  to  be  wrought  out.  will 
like'.\ise  be  both  approved  and  opposed.  We  must  read  our  letters 
in  light  of  the.^e  facts,  and  interpret  many  received  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 28  a!^  either  supporting  or  condemning  a  measure  that  was 
not  made  known  until  that  date.  Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that 
under  the  rules  a  bill  in  new  lorm  may  be  wrought  cut  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  conferees  of  House  and  Senate,  and  such  a  measure 
V.  ill  not  be  subject  to  amendments  from  the  floor  of  either  branch 
cf  the  Congress. 

Nevertneless,  one  may  be  sufBcieiitly  definite  with  respect  to  the 
matt(  r  bctcre  us,  aiitl  this  is  my  purpo.se  m  this  public  communi- 
cation. 

F.rst  of  all,  I  am  for  keeping  tin.-  country  out  of  the  present  war, 
and  I  shall  go  far  In  the  future  to  keep  it  i  u;  of  any  war  Ih.e 
welfare  of  the  luiman  rre'e  demimds  of  us  tli..t  this  country  shall 
escape  the  disaster  and  rum  en'ailed  by  modern  warfare.  Tiie 
preservation  of  cur  ccn.^titution.d  democracy  and  the  welfare  of 
our  people  is  more  important  ti>  maiik.nd  now  than  ever  before. 
Moreover.  I  have  the  utm -.st  abhorrence  of  any  policy  that  could 
possibly  ensue  in  the  sending  of  our  boys  to  battle.  I:  v.e  ever 
fight,  it  musi  be  on  our  own  .-ihores  and  m  the  deft  n.'^e  of  our  homes 
against  Invaders  and  oppressors.  Cumm"i\e  is  not  worth  the  cost 
of  war.  and  peaceful  means  of  promotnii;  it  aie  mure  effectual  than 
the  means  of  force.  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  so-called 
international  rights  are  worth  the  cost  of  war;  and  here,  too,  the 
methods  of  peace  are  more  effectual.  I  believe  that  the  involvement 
cf  this  country  in  a  war  at  this  time,  even  if  we  should  be  -uecess- 
fvil.  would  tend  to  bring  this  countrv  to  ruin  ami  our  people 
into  poverty,  and  h.undre'ds  cf  thousands  Oif  homes  in'o  incurable 
sorrow  We  should  prepare  our  def en.s<'s  in  the  hi';he-t  cie^-.'-ec. 
We  mtist  have  a  great  navy,  a  i;reat  merchant  marine,  and  a  wtll- 
trnined.  efficient,  and  modern  in.htary  equipment.  Si^me  of  us 
may  not  like  th's,  but  we  aie  d.  ai'.n.;  with  th-'  world  as  it  is,  and 
we  mu'^t  remember  tl  at  there  are  in  the  world  nations  that  seem 
disposed  to  take  whatever  they  can.  whenever  they  can,  wherever 
they  can  Power  to  resist  there  must  be.  Our  peace  nny  not 
ctht-rwise  be  preserv  d. 

Wfh  the  foregoing  convictions  governing  me,  I  have  decided  'hat 
the  new  !fgis:ation,  as  r»-por:ed  by  the  Conunlttee  of  thf  Sena'e  on 
Foreign  Relations,  will  tend  more  tr,  make  for  the  peace  and  .-ecuri'y 
of  our  country  than  the  existing  law  The  new  legi.'-latMn,  v  h-  a 
ad"pled,  will  rtniu'.e  our  ships  not  only  from  the  ports  of  bel- 
ligerents but  from  zones  of  danger  designated  m  the  bill  as  combat 
zones.  The  existing  law  leaves  our  ships  free  to  sail  the  seas 
regardless,  carrying  other  than  arms,  ammunition,  and  impK  ments 
of  war.  We  may  be  sure  that  the  aistinction  will  not  be  obsi  ived. 
A  merchant  ship  carrying  food,  cotton,  tobacco,  or  people  would  be 
Just  about  as  likely  to  be  attacked  m  th>-  present  situation  as  a 
ship  fullv  armed  and  carrying  airplanes,  explosives,  or  guns.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  policy  that  we  should  not  only  play  tlii'  part  cjf  a 
neutral   but  we  should  also  avoid  provocation  and  seek  to  avoid 
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Incidents  that  might   inflame  our  people  and  change  their  minds 
now  so  proloundly  attached  to  peace. 

The  policy  prcpV.s.'d  in  the  new  legislation  has  also  the  virtue  of 
being  consisti-nt  wi:h  the  international  law  of  neutraliiy  and  with 
the  iiisu  r-e  pol.cy  of  our  country.  That  is  to  sav.  the  new  bill  is  in 
accord  with  experience  and  is  approved  by  tim'-  and  the  customs  of 
na lions.  It  will  be  understood  everywhere  as  actually  and  his- 
torically neutral.  The  only  deviation  from  the  standards  of  inter- 
national law  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  of  our  own  motion  withdraw 
our  ships  from  belligerent  ports  and  zones  of  combat.  This  is  done 
in  our  own  interest  and  to  avoid  incidents  that  might  change  the 
temper  of  some  of  our  people  from  pe-ace  to  war. 

There  are  those  wlio  .say  that  to  change  the  law,  now  that  war 
has  started,  is  not  sound  policy  and  will  be  regarded  as  unneutral. 
I  do  not  think  this  position  can  he  sustained.  When  the  Congress 
adjourned  in  Autiusi  notice  was  given  not  that  we  would  maimain 
the  present  law  but  that  we  would  postpone  action  on  the  subject 
until  the  next  session  of  the  Congress.  This  was  fair  notice  to  all 
concerned  that  we  might  change  the  law.  In  addition  to  this  we 
do  not  owe  any  obligation  on  this  point  to  any  nation.  No  treaty 
rights  are  involved.  No  moral  obligation  Is  imphed.  We  have  right 
to  frame  our  policy  In  the  Interest  of  our  peace,  and  this  right  is 
fortified  by  the  fact  that  we  propose  to  change  it  in  the  direction  of 
historic  international  law  and   our  hi.3toric  policy  as  to  neutrality. 

On  the  subject  of  our  relations  to  other  nations,  I  do  not  Intend 
to  make  utterances  tending  to  arouse  eniotions  or  to  create  irrita- 
tion Let  us  pursue  the  true  course  f)f  neutrals.  We  may  have  our 
attachm.ents  and  we  may  have  our  antipathies,  but  let  lis  be  care- 
ful not  to  make  utterances  lending  to  inflame  feelings.  I  have  said 
this  beeau.se  I  propcse  to  present  here  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
e.'-sence  of  (.ur  situation. 

We  have  a  choice  to  make.  We  may  choo.se  to  maintain  the 
e.Mstlng  law.  kr.owmg  that  it  is  not  consistent  with  our  historic 
pohcy.  knowing  that  it  is  not  the  only  course  consistent  with  the 
accei}ted  mteinauonal-Iaw  neutrality,  knowing  that  its  conse- 
tiuences  may  be  to  aid  Germany  and  her  allies  and  to  deprive 
England  and  France  and  their  allies  of  the  norm.al  means  cf  de- 
fen.sc  and  of  sustenance,  or  we  may  support  the  proposed  law, 
knowing  that  it  is  in  accord  with  our  historic  policy  and  with  the 
Instoric  standards  cf  the  International  law  of  neutrality,  and 
knowing  ih.at  it  will,  wi'hout  risk  to  our  ships  and  without  risk 
of  money  cr  men.  tend  not  to  deprive  England  and  France  and 
their  allies  of  the  means  of  defense  aiid  of  sustenance  which  ncr- 
nially  are  available  to  them  not  by  reiuson  of  anything  we  have 
done,  but  wholly  berau-e  they  niay  control  the  Atlantic  and 
Mediterranean  S',  as  apa.nst  their  enemy — If  indeed  it  shall  be 
proved  by  events  that  th^y  can. 

Confronted  with  this  choice,  there  are  many  considerations,  but 
the  cons'deration  that  appeals  to  me  with  the  greatest  force"  is  a 
moral  C(jn-ideratlon.  vvhirh  I  will  not  undertake  to  elaborate  now, 
as  I  am  sure  our  people  know  what  is  going  en  in  Europe  and  what 
is  Involved.  Whatever  may  be  said  on  behalf  of  the  German  leader, 
it  must  be  'aid  that  he  h:i-  shown  to  the  world  that  no  obligation  Is 
binding  upon  him  and  that  there  is  no  way  to  deal  with  him  by 
way  of  covenant  or  agreement.  We  and  those  who  come  after  us  in 
this  country  will  have  to  deal  with  world  powers  and  we  may  Justly 
de.sire  to  deal  with  powers  which  respect  their  agreements  and 
which  do  not  hold  that  might  makes  right.  We  may  now  set  a 
precedent  that  will  serve  us  well  in  the  future,  for  we  can  never 
liope  to  treat  successfully  with  powers  not  subject  to  accepted  moral 
restraints. 

The  motive  in  the  pending  bill  is  that  cf  providing  the  security 
of  the  United  States  by  avoiding  involvement  In  the  existing  war. 
To  this  moti'.e  we  must  steaLifastly  held  in  all  events.  The  policy 
outlined  m  the  bill  is  not  so  much  one  of  aiding  England  and  France 
iis  It  is  one  of  not  contributing  to  the  plans  of  Germany  and  her 
a.s.s.  ciates.  And  it  is  because  it  is  considered  that  the  existing  law 
does  unintentionally  so  contribute  to  tliose  plans  that  we  have  for 
months  been  .netting  about  to  revise  it.  Since  we  are  unwilling  to 
a:d  England  and  Fnxv.ce.  surely  we  must  see  to  it  that  we  do  not 
assist  Germany  and  her  a.^sociates  by  following  a  policy  recognized 
the  world  c;ver  as  unnecessary  to  neutrality  as  defined  by  inter- 
national law. 

I  could  well  stop  here,  but  I  am  impelled  to  add  that  I  deeply 
desire  that  this  country  shall  not  pursue  an  abnormal  policy, 
unnecessary  to  neutrality,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  further  the  plans  of  the  G.'iman  leader.  If  he  should  succeed 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  said  that  we  aided  him.  We  have  an  ac- 
count to  give  to  posterity  and  to  the  God  of  nations,  to  the 
Righteous  Ruler  of  the  nations  who  exacts  at  last  of  every  nation 
and  every  ruler,  and  indeed  of  every  human  being,  even  to  the 
thud  and  fourth  generations,  the  penalty  of  Iniquity.  He  is  a 
covenant-keeping  God  and  requires  that  rulers  shall"  keep  their 
covenants.  He  does  Justice  and  loves  mercy  and  in  due  time 
visits  His  judgments  upon  all  cruelty  and  upon  all  who  persecufe 
and  oppress  His  offspring  of  every  condition,  race,  and  creed. 
The  Creator  of  men  created  also  the  moral  law.  It  is  self-execut- 
ing. This  moral  law  Is  the  warp  and  woof  of  civilization.  Others 
may  forget  but  we  must  always  remember  that  it  underlies  and 
sustains  all  abiding  law.  Soon  or  late  it  blesses  all  who  observe 
it  and  overthrows  all  who  disregard  it.  These  considerations  do 
not  Justify  us  in  taking  steps  that  might  involve  us  In  this  war, 
but  they  would  rebuke  us  if  we  should  maintain  a  policy,  un- 
necessary to  our  neutrality,  the  consequence  of  which  would  be 
to  contribute  to  tliP  plana  of   the   German   leader. 


We  must  make  It  plain  beyond  all  question  that  under  no 
circumstances  or  temptations  will  we  lend  money  to  England  or 
France   or  engage   our   country  or   its  sons   in  this  war. 

Finally,  let  me  say  a  word  of  comfort  to  those  who  are  fearful 
that  we  will  by  some  means  become  involved  in  this  war.  I  do 
not  think  we  will  be  Involved.  None  cf  us  can  forecast  the  long 
future.  I  see  no  likelihood  that  within  2  years  we  will  be  in- 
volved, and  2  years  from  now,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  look 
forward  to  another  2  years  of  national  peace  and  securitv.  Our 
people  are  determined  upon  peace.  Let  them  maintain  t"his  de- 
termination. 

With  all  good  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

JoEiAH  W.  Bailey. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS,  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  me, 
published  in  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  September  20, 
1939,  on  the  question  now  pending  before  the  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Guest  Commentator  Davis  Calls  Neutrality  Weak  Form  of  Insur- 
ance— We  Can  Stay  Out,  But  Positive  Action  Is  a  Necessity, 
Pennsylvania's  Senator  Says — Cooperation  Urged 

The  Inquirier  publishes  herewith  another  In  a  series  of  guest 
comments,  reflecting  the  opinions  of  prominent  citizens  on  impor- 
tant public  issues. 

The  invitation  to  contribute  to  this  symposium  of  citizen  opinion 
j  was  l.ssued  without  any  restrictions,  and  the  choice  of  the  subject 
I  was  left  wholly  to  the  individual.  Obviously,  therefore,  opinions 
I  expressed  in  this  and  following  articles  of  the  series  do  not  neces- 
j  sarily  coincide  with  the  editorial  policy  of  the  Inquirer  and  may 
[    even  be  in  direct  conflict  with  it. 

Another  guest  comment,  by  another  prominent  American,  will 
appear  In  this  position  at  an  early  date. 

(By  James  J.  Davis,  United  States  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  since 
1930.  "Puddler  Jim,"  immigrant  boy  and  steel  worker,  was  twice 
nominated  without  the  support  of  the  State  Republican  organiza- 
tion. Served  as  Secretary  of  Labor  under  the  Harding.  Coolidge, 
and  Hoover  administrations,  where  he  aided  In  formulating  aii 
application  of  the  quota  immigration  law  and  was  cosponsor  of  the 
Davis-Bacon  bill,  forerunner  of  the  act  which  fi.xed  minimum 
wages  for  employees  of  contractors  doing  Government  work. 
Prominent  in  fraternal  organizations,  has  been  director  general 
of  the  Loyal  Order  of  Moose  since  1907) 

•There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  desire  of  the  great  majority  of 
our  people  to  keep  free  from  war.  The  question  Is  how  we  may 
escape  involvement  in  the  titanic  conflict  that  is  now  raging  In 
both  Europe  and  Asia.  Certainly  no  strong  reliance  may  be  placed 
on  negative  measures. 

"Something  more  than  the  enactment  or  modification  of  neutral- 
ity legislation  is  necessary.  At  its  best  neutrality  legislation  is  a 
weak  form  cf  national  fire  insurance.  It  Is  the  attempt  through 
legislation  to  prohibit  the  activities  of  our  citizens  that  might 
Jeopardize  the  peace.     It  does  not  in  itself  make  for  peace. 

"Qtnr  talking  aeolt  war 

"Back  of  the  law  there  must  be  the  spirit  of  peace  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  the  American  people.  Without  this  spirit  among  us 
there  can  be  no  lasting  peace.  As  long  as  such  a  spirit  steadfastly 
prevails  we  shall  not  go  to  war. 

"Spcciflcally  I  would  suggest  a  number  of  constructive  measures 
in  behalf  of  peace. 

"Quit  talking  about  becoming  involved  In  war  and  start  making 
practical  plans  for  the  expansion  of  business  enterprise  that  can 
be  carried  on  successfully  within  our  own  borders  without  resort 
to  war.     America  wants  work — not  war. 

"Maintain  our  position  as  already  established  In  various  parts  of 
the  world  as  a  strong  and  powerful  nation  with  a  voice  that  speaks 
consistently  of  peace  and  that  will  be  heard  because  we  can  defend 
our  peace. 
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"PT'T    ASIDE    PARTY    DIFFERENCES 

•RrfTi'^r  to  take  any  narional  position  that  will  ally  us  with  cer- 
tain lore:;.-!!  poWtr.s  .n  oppctition  to  cihers.  If  wc  takr  nicies  with 
one  ',-.-oup  a^aiii.-t  other,-,  we  shall  have  lost  our  neutrality  and 
clL<obeyid  th./  injunction  of  Gecrt;o  Washlnstcn  to  beware  of 
cntan»^ling  alliances, 

"Inhibit  the  emotions  or"  fear  and  distress  thit  we  have  sufTered 
in  the  past  unles.-  thty  arc  harnessed  to  constructive  tasks  of 
peace.  Constant  and  unrestrained  fear  thoughts  may  lead  to 
national  weakness  and  make  us  the  prey  of  the  dangerous  forces 
now  iTi^Tin'j;  in  the  world.  Constant  concentration  on  trouble  will 
Inrvitablv   brm:r  it  either  to   the  indi"ir!up,l  or  th-^  Nation. 

■Brm^'lhe  bejt  intelliKcnce  of  the  country  togtther  at  Washing- 
ten  the  seat  of  our  fore: :;n  cifice.  for  continuous  cniifcrence  with  tlie 
President,  irrespective  of  party,  for  the  duration  of  the  war  emer- 
gency. 

■'COMrAT    (i-VE-SID-^D    PROPAGANDA 

."Make  available  to  tiit  Piesident  n  nonpartisan  intelligence  repre- 
sentative of  the  Nation  as  a  wi  vie  t(j  mett  the  moit  serious 
problem  of  our  time. 

"Orc.anize  an  active  spirit  of  cl  is?  and  racial  tc>  rr.tlon  in  our 
schools,  churches,  civic,  labor,  agricultural,  and  business  associa- 
tions that  will  combat  the  menace  of  oue-sid'xl  propaganda  and 
Insist  on  the  maintenance  of  our  civil  liberties  under  the  Constitu- 
tion so  that  we  shall  not  become  the  vlc'lms  of  war  hysteria. 

•Rfist  the  temptation  to  put  all  nf  our  foreign-born  population 
under  suspicion  because  of  racial  origin. 

"WE    CAN    RrT.IAIN    AT    FF.ACE 

•'Enccurr.'je  free  discussion,  public  ft-rums,  the  citizens'  right  to 
petition  their  Givernment,  the  vo;ce  of  the  people  in  the  new.s- 
papers  and  en  the  radio,  and  every  form  of  free  exchange  of  thought 
and  feelini;  that  will  help  maintain  our  intellectual  and  emotional 
balance. 

'Thtse  are  bur  a  lew  of  the  ways  that  we  may  fallow  m  um  en- 
deavor to  hi'lp  thi>  United  States  escape  inv>;lvemfMit  in  wnr. 

"I  wish  solemnly  to  affirm  that  we  can  rem.air.  at  peace  if  we  make 
the  maintenance  cl  pca..-e  our  first  national  cbl. gallon." 


What  Shall  We  Do  Now? 
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ADDRESS  r.Y  HON    LEWIS  B    SCHWELLENBACTI,  OF  WASHING- 
TON. Bi;:FORE  SEATTLE   BAR   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Prcpident,  I  ask  unanimous 
constnt  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  REror.D  :in 
address  which  I  delivt-red  at  a  meeting  of  the  Seattle  Bar 
A.ssnciation  on  September  13,  1939. 

Th.^re  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  a.sslRnlnc  to  me  a  subject  upon  which  to  sp«ak  tonight,  my 
gocjd  friend  Geortxe  Boldt  nam-,  d  it  "The  Stat"  of  the  Nation."  I 
have  two  co.mpiamt.s  to  r'-^istcr  atTainn  tins  .-election:  First,  it  is 
too  restricted.  George  should  know  that  Memlx-rs  of  the  United 
Spates  Senate  belu-ve  In  tree,  unlimited  debate.  We  don't  like  to  be 
hampered  by  having  subjects  which  miRht  in  some  Wi<y  limit  tlie 
Bcopo  of  our  remarks.  Stcond,  the  subject  is  not  sufficiently  dig- 
nined.  George  s*iould  ai^o  know  that  United  States  Senat(.'rs  are 
very  dipni.ned.  Therefore,  I  am  pomg  to  discard  the  assigned  .sub- 
Jfct  and  ch(  ose  one  of  my  own.  which  will  be  both  unlimited  and 
dicnirted.  Tlie  subject  upon  which  I  choose  to  speak  .s.  What 
Sh.all  We  Do  New? 

I  use  the  word  "now"  advisedly.  I  use  it  because  of  mv  belief 
that  everv  problem,  reeardless  of  its  nature,  scope,  or  importance, 
mu.-t  at  some  time  duririG;  its  consideration  touch  upon  its  rela- 
ticn-:l:ip  with  the  all-important  question.  "How  can  we  stay  out  of 
the  European  war?" 

Nw  one  neid  prove  to  the  American  people  the  necessity  of  our 
rcm.Mnlni?  oti'  of  the  European  vv-ar.  Everyone  sl^iould  constantly 
restate  and  reiterate,  however,  the  reasons  why  we  should  stay  out 
of  the  European  war.  The  American  people  niusl  never  tor  a 
moiiurit  be  permitt'cl  to  forget  them.     There  are  tour  mam  reasons: 

1.  The  cost  of  our  participation.  By  this  I  ntcan  the  lives  of 
thousands  of  our  m»'n.  I  mean  the  maimed  bodies  and  strKken 
minds  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  our  men.  I  nican  biiiions  of 
dollars  whi^-li  wnnKi  he  sj.vnt.  the  maladju  f".oiii  of  our  econ(.>!UiC 
system,  and   the  pc^sibio  destruction  of  our  governmental  system 


It  must  not  be  fon:otten  that,  sliould  we  co  Into  this  war,  we 
would  enter  i*:  at  a  time  when  economic  prubleriis  hire  wer?  much 
more  seri  jus  than  they  were  in  1917.  We  must  not  lorut  '  'h.t 
success  upon  our  part  in  such  a  war  would  recjulre  the  .-uirt  luicr 
of  our  democratic  rmlits  and  would  entail  the  danger  thai,  at  tiio 
conclusion  of  such  a  war,  thos;-  rik;ht.s  could  not  be  reclanm  d 

2.  The  futility  cf  our  partinpatioti.  No  sene  pcr,son  today  v.-ill 
fituue  that  the  .sacrifices  of  liilT  IR  cither  made  the  world  safe  for 
dtmccracv  or  dt  la:.e:l  the  present  Europe  in  war  More  people  today 
live  under  dictators  than  did  in  1917  The  !a.-t  8  ytars  liave  soen 
war  mere  widcsprcid  than  at  any  j^r.'vious  nine  in  tne  wcrlu  3 
history. 

3  We  must  not  forp;rt  that  our  participation  probably  would 
materially  le.'^.scn  cur  chances  of  wiildint?  a  pcwciiul  economic 
influence  on  behalf  of  permanent  world  peace.  We  thouf/ht  bcioio 
that  our  voice  at  the  peace  council  would  be  slrei:kthei.cd  by  our 
p.'^rticip.uinn.  We  now  know  that  that  coun(  11  b'-ovRht  cut  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles  with  all  ot  its  inetiualttio-  raid  incqui'ies.  I  do 
no'  criticize  VersaiUfS  as  vigorously  as  do  some.  Treatie-  at  best  ct 
the  roticlusion  oi  war  alwav^  have  been  unjust  and  unfair  Versa.lies 
ranks  very  we'l  m  comparison  with  niany  others.  Neverthcl 'fs.  it 
did  contain  inequities  and  unjust  provisions  which  maue  imix^r- 
sible  the  successful  functioning  of  the  machinery  which  It  set  iip 
for  the  mainir'nancp  of  peri'e.  Assumln'?:  the  pre.scnt  war  is  ol  In  ^ 
duration,  o.u-  ch.inces  of  strontjly  Influcncini:  tlie  provisions  of  :1  3 
peace  treaty  on  the  side  of  Justice  and  equity  will  be  mucti  pr«a'r 
if  we  occupy  a  po.'-iticn  of  ri-  nuiiance  in  world  economics  than  ii  wj 
are  ourselves  weakened  bv  th'  part  which  we  mlyht  actively  take 
in  w.ir. 

4  Believlni?  as  I  do  that  a  long  Europe  m  war  wil",  in  itself  dx^'rny 
democracy  in  the  Old  World.  I  contend  tlr-it  w:>  do  liave  bt  th  the 
rpp^Ttuniiv  and  the  responsibility  to  miiiK.i.n  dcmocia<y  at  home. 
We  will  lose  th.at  op['crtunlty  and  f  ■!!  m  th.it  responsibility  unless 
W€  ran  preserve  a  condition  of  peace  to;  o.iiMlvfs. 

That  bilnss  us  to  the  question.  What  caw  we  do  to  stay  out  of 
this  war?  There  is  no  sure  road  that  we  can  take.  Thcr.^  arc  no 
lcsi.-:lalive  insurance  policies  that  we  can  buy  In  fact,  I  sense  a 
positive  danger  in  the  attitude  of  many  peoplr  who  believe  tint  by 
Itgis'atlve  fiat  we  can  st  \y  out  of  war  We  must  not  r!s«-ume  an  atti- 
tude of  dnitir.'::  Nobody  ever  driited  away  from  dane.er  If  we 
Simply  dritt.  we  will  cirlft  in'n  trouble.  The  prei^ent  ^uuatlcn 
reqiures  a  positive  will  for  peace 

Wheth'^r  we  like  it  or  not.  Wf  d"  have  an  inter>st  in  world  a.falrs. 
You  noti:-e  I  use  the  word  "ii.terest"  in«t?ad  of  "inve.«tm.er.t  "  The 
word  "invtstment"  implies  the  obligation  of  use  of  force  to  protet  t 
it.  We  must  not  lull  ourselves  into  a  .sense  cif  security  by  iprnoring 
what  is  golny  on  in  the  vo:ld  We  are  a  part  of  the  wrrld  We 
can't  overlook  that  fact  We  n:u>',  however,  have  an  awarenes-;  ..f 
tile  ever-present  dan;ier  of  cur  ir.'olvement.  If  we  should  get  in'o 
the  war.  it  would  be  becau.-.e  the  Ameru  an  profile  demnnclt*d  ;t  No 
President  and  no  Congress  ever  drai'tied  thf  Am^'ican  ptople  into 
war.  Pu'olic  opinion  is,  by  overwhelniin;^  odds,  the  stn.in'-;e.-t  laf ff 
which  mi<;ht  r'^.'^uh.  in  our  paiticp-.'t.oii 

In  thii  regard,  we  n.ust  not  foi^'ei  that  the  agf^ncies  for  dcv-^loping 
public  cpiiiion  are  much  more  cff.cient  than  they  were  ?.^  y^ars  ago. 
The  radio  and  the  p^'^ss  bring  us  much  clo-^er  to  the  details  of  any 
conllict  anywhere  than  they  did  at  tha-  time.  Theniore  I  sav  th«  re 
rests  upon  each  individual,  either  in  the  Government  or  out  of  the 
Government,  a  constant  responsibility  of  maintaining  a  determined 
attitude  upon  thi"^  quc^ti  n  It  will  not  be  decided  In  W:^-hii;gto:i, 
D  C  It  Will  be  decided  by  the  p'cople  in  their  cwn  homes  listen- 
ing to  the:r  cwn  radi'  s  and   reading  'heir  own   new-papers. 

Ec'irv;ng  th.s,  I  think  it  cf  the  utmost  importance  that  we  have 
constantly  cilled  to  our  attention  the  events  which  occurred  ,n 
ID  14  to  1918  We  rnu:5t  not  be  permit t-^d  to  forget  the  le--sons  we 
should  have  theii  learned.  With  all  .sericu.mess.  I  suggest  th.-;t  it 
would  be  valuable  If  our  new  pap.  r;  w  uld  each  devote  ouc-qua-- 
ter  of  Its  front  paZ'^  to  a  rcprauiiio'  of  the  war  news  25  vear;-  ago 
tcday. 

During  the  last  G  years  the  Ci>ngre,s  has  attempted  to  .-tudy 
the  causes  that  h  d  us  into  the  la-t  war,  and  to  write  legi-lai  i.^ii 
which  would  prevent  their  repetition  This  bring-  us  to  a  c  n- 
siderafion  of  tne  >-:ci-CHlled  neutrality  leg:  lation.  I  u.se  the  teim 
"so-called  '  b.'c.iu.-e  I  thn.k  it  unfcrtunaio  that  it  was  called  neu- 
trality legislation.  Its  name  has  caused  much  confusion  m  our 
Ihinkirg.  In  the  d'.C'ionary  w^  find  a  synonym  for  n'^utrplity. 
On"  is  "disinterestedness  "  Tlie  American  peuple  cannot  b"  d.^- 
mterested  in  what  1.-,  going  on  in  the  world  uLk  ut  u.^.  W'n  .-.hou.d 
not  be  disinterested  even  if  we  could 

International  law  during  a  long  p'riod  of  year,,  has  huilt  up  ita 
defii.iticn  of  neutrality.  It  conceived  of  nation^,  m  t  b  iliij'  .  eiit, 
which  still  had  recognized  rifthts  in  the  conduit  of  their  own  busi- 
ness m  every  part  of  the  world.  It  was  based  upon  the  theory  'hat 
belligerent  nations,  even  diinng  the  conduct  of  a  war  owt'd  tiic 
respon.^i'oility  u^  act  as  gt  ntletnen  toward  nations  not  participaiin-z 
Vtry  well-dtQned  and  well-recognized  rules  of  conduct  towa.d 
neutrals  becam.^  aci  ^  pted  in  the  civih/.ed  w  jrld  Trea;  les  and  coi.- 
venti.ns  were  s:gned  .-.ett.ng  up  and  outlining  thes^'  rules  Ihe 
Nation  becam-'  a  neutral  through  the  simple  procedure  of  the 
issuance  of  a  prcclamiiti.^n  such  as  President  Roo.-cvelt's  first 
prcx-lamation,  is.^ued  imimdiatfly  afti-r  the  outbr-nik  of  the  pi  -sent 
war.  This  proclamation  wao  similarly  i>sued  by  many  other  na- 
tions, and  did  not  involve  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  Were 
those  ru'e-;  re  pec  ted.  we  nred  have  no  fear  of  being  involvid  so 
kng  as  we  conducted  ourselves  In  conformity  with  them      Tlie  iuat 
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25  year«  has  ,=een  the  almost  complete  abandonment  cf  thc==e  ruV^ 
There  has  been  nothiiig  ono-^ded  about  their  abandonment  The 
far-tlung  blockade  which  England  and  France  declared  again n 
Germ,.ny  had  as  its  only  prcc.  d-mt  a  similar  far-flung  block  ide  de- 
clar.d  by  I  hem  in  1915.  President  WiNon  then  vigorouslv  nrotencd 
Bgain.^t  the  <  xtent  of  the  blockade  Tlie  search  and  .'seizure  cf  vt-- 
srl^  de^tm.-d  for  neutral  shores  by  England  m  1914  and  1915  rot 
cn.v  w,,^  contrary  to  international  law.  but  almost  resulted  m  our 
getting  into  the  war  again  t  tho.'^e  nations  which  were  later  ct 
allies  Wc  all  remember  the  vigorous  notes  of  protect  p.nncd  bv 
President  W.L«on  at  that  time  So  eompletelv  has  reccVnition  of 
neutral  riglits  di.^ntf grated  that  the  sinking  of  many  ve^'.els  la-^t 
year  off  the  coa^t  of  Spain  by  German  and  Italian  submarines 
bnnight   a. most   no   protest   frcm   England   and   France 

Therefore,  when  we  m  Congress  att.  nipted  to  write  a  law  to 
enable  us  to  avoid  controveri^y  with  belligerents,  we  should  not 
have  called  it  a  neutrality  act  It  doesn't  fit  eith.'r  the  diction- 
ary definition  or  the  mternaticnal  law  definition  It  is  a  law 
by  which  our  Nation  regulates  the  conduct  of  its  own  ciMzers 
taking  away  from  them  certain  of  their  well-reco.'iiized  righf^  -n 
order  that  they  may  not  involve  all  of  our  people  bv  insisting 
ni^on  our  protection  of  their  rights  Anv  fair-minded  "per.scn  at- 
tempting to  evaluate  such  legi.^lation  must  reccg-ize  that  since 
th:s  IS  certainly  a  surrender  of  well-estabh.shed  rights  our  Gov- 
ernment has  the  right,  m  laying  down  the  rules  to  surrender 
that  percentage  of  our  rich's  which,  m  the  opinion  of  the  Govern- 
niem.  will  bf  m.st  conducive  to  tlie  avoidance  of  controversy  upon 
our  part.  Since  no  foreign  nation  has  a  right  to  demand  that  we 
sur.-ender  any  of  our  lights,  then  no  foreit^n  nation  can  complain 
If.  in  working  out  the  standards,  we  don't  happen  on  a  result  which 
is  both  impartial  and  disinterested 

The  heart  of  the  .so-called  neutralitv  legislation  was  the  ca^-h- 
and-carry  provision  contained  m  .section  2  Briefly  stated  it 
provided  that  no  goods,  the  title  to  which  remained  in  an  American 
citizen,  could  be  shipped  by  e.ther  American  or  foreign  '^hips  to  a 
belligerent  or  to  a  neu'ral  for  transshipment  to  a  belligerent 
It  prevented  American  ^hip.s  from  carrying  anv  goods  to  a  belliger- 
ent and  decreed  that  insurance  contracts  on  goods  shipped  to 
belliL'erents  should  not  be  deem.d  American  interest  therein  and 
prohibited  the  underwriters  thereof  from  asking  our  Goverumen* 
to  make  claim  for  los.«es  thereon  This  section  expired  on  May  1 
S'Ction  1  of  the  act  is  the  .so-called  arms  embargo  It  prohibits 
the  .sale  and  slnpment  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  the  miplements 
of  war  to  any  belligerent  or  to  anv  muiral  for  transshipment  to 
a  belligerent      Tnis  :-ect!on  is  still  in  effect 

The  President  takes  the  position  that  in  modern-day  warfare 
all  goods  of  value  are  of  military  value  He  contends  that  no 
distinction  should  be  mad-^  between  goods  which  have  been  actu- 
ally m.anufactured  into  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  and  other  goods  capable  of  manufacture  into  arms  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war.  He  contends  that  cur  involvement 
In  the  last  war  came  from  the  sliipmtnt  of  goods  owned  by 
American.s  and  the  sailing  of  ve.^.>^els  owned  by  Americans  and  the 
.failing  on  vessels,  no  matter  by  whom  owned,  of  American  citizens 
He  has  asked  the  Congress  to  place  all  shipments  upon  a  ca=h- 
and-carry  basis 

The  (-pposition  to  the  President's  position  comes  from  those 
who  bclKve  that  the  arms  embargo  be  continued  even  at  the 
exp-en-se  of  the  failure  to  reinstate  the  cash-and-carry  provi'sions 
We  are  m  the  anom.alous  position  of  having  those  who  most 
ardently  advocated  ca.>h  and  carry  beim,'  willing  to  permn  our 
own  goods  to  be  shipped  on  our  own  vessels  through  war  zone«  to 
bellmerents.  It  seems  to  me  reasonablv  apparent  that  no  one  can 
d.'f.  nd  our  present  ^lIuati.  n.  Congre-ss  should  be  permitted  to  act 
upon  thi.s  question  Tlie  threatening  of  a  filibuster  in  this  situa- 
tion is.  to  my  mind,  indefensible. 

The  opponents  of  the  President's  position  make  two  arguments 
against  the  arms  em.bargo  repeal.  First,  thev  sav  that  it  would 
favor  England  and  Fiance  to  the  di.sadvantage  of  Germany  and 
therefore,  would  be  unneutral.  In  making  this  argument  thev 
forget  that  fundamentally  this  law  is  not  an  effort  to  be  di.s'inter- 
estrd  or  impartial  but  an  effort  to  keep  us  out  of  war  Further- 
more, It  c.tn  be  said  with  equal  force  that  as  the  law  now  stands 
it  favors  Germany  as  against  England  and  Fiance  which  is  equally 
tmneutral. 

Their  second  artrument  is  that  the  furnishing  of  munitions  will 
g' t  us  into  war.  Judged  by  the  standards  of  the  last  war  this 
ai;ain  is  not  .sound.  Every  word  of  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  went  to  prove  that  it  was  not  muni- 
tions but  other  goods  which  led  us  into  the  last  war.  The  leaders 
of  the  opposition  had  full  opportunity  to  present  testimony  upon 
this  point  and  they  presented  none.  Furthermore,  on  July  28  of 
this  year,  in  a  speech  before  the  Senate,  Senator  Nye  of  North 
Dakota   makf   the   following  statement,   which   I   quote: 

"No  member  of  the  Munitions  Committee  to  mv  knowledge  has 
ever  contended  that  it  was  munitions  makers  who"  took  us  to  war. 
But  that  committee  and  its  members  have  said  again  and  again, 
that  it  was  war  trade  and  the  war  boom,  shared  in  by  many  more 
than  munitions  makers,  that  played  the  primary  part  in  m.oving  the 
United  States  into  a  war  that  became  an  affair  of  ours  only  as  we 
were  interfered  with  and  molested  in  our  pursuit  of  the  profit 
we  found  available  from  other  people's  wars." 

Since  Senator  Nye  Ls  the  leader  of  the  opposition,  this  admis- 
sion  against   interest   coupled    with   failiu-e   to   submit   affirmative 


proof  stands,  in  my  opinion,  as  an  almost  complete  answer  to  this 

argument. 

I  suppcjse  that  we  will  be  confronted  with  a  third  arcument  when 
we  get  into  session:  that  is,  that  wc  shouldn't  change  the  rules 
now  that  the  war  was  started.  That  w.is  the  precise  n  ason  whv  11 
of  us  on  the  Foreii^n  Relations  Committee  insisted  that  action 
Should  have  been  taken  m  July  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  our 
so-called  neutrality  legislation  since  May  1  has  been  a  mere  skele- 
ton, I  might  be  inclined  to  agree  with  thnn.  I  do  not  believe  how- 
e\er.  that  we  can  permit  the  present  dan^zers  to  continue  Ju.st 
because  the  most  ardent  advocates  of  the  cash-and-carry  svst.m 
prevented  us  from  reinstating  it  before  war  was  declared 

I  am  also  convinced  that  of  equal  importance  in  involving  us 
before  was  the  lack  of  preparation  for  our  own  defense  ~^  We 
waited  almost  2  years  after  the  last  war  broke  out  before  we  started 
to  even  think  about  preparedness.  The  German  hich  command  was 
constantly  told  that  they  need  not  fear  us,  we^  were  so  total'y 
unprepared.  No  one  can  deny  that  this  information.  In  part, 
at  least,  resulted  in  their  nonchalantly  Ignoring  our  neutrality 
right.s  I  think  we  all  are  glad  to  know  that  we  haven't  made  that 
mistake  this  time  and  that  we  are  not  going  to  make  it  this  time 

1  have  listened  by  the  hour  to  arguments  on  the  Senate  floor 
how  we  were  endangering  ourselves  with  the  threat  of  militarism 
wnen  we  authorized  the  increase  of  our  Army  from  135,000  to  165  000 
men  and  when  we  built  toward  a  Navv  which  could  defend  our 
shores.  I  never  could  agree  with  them.  I  am  glad  now  I  was  never 
even  tempted  to  agree  with  them  When  the^  militarv  becomes  so 
strong  in  a  nation  as  to  dominate  it.  it  then  presents  a  danger  It 
has  always  seemed  to  me  utterly  silly  for  anyone  to  present  this 
bogey  iis  a  threat  of  American  preparedness. 

The  will  for  peace  is  the  thing  which  is  going  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  We  can't  shut  our  eyes.  We  can't  shut  our  ears  We  must 
not  stick  our  heads  in  the  sand.  We  must  not  drift  We  must  con- 
stantly mamiain.  through  clear  thinking,  an  intelligent  determina- 
tion to  stay  out  of  the  European  war.  It  can  be  done  that  way  and 
through  no  other  means. 

I  now  want  to  discuss  the  other  side  of  this  subject;  that  is  the 
relationship  between  domestic  problems  and  the  possibility  of  in- 
volvement. Believing  as  I  do  that  if  we  do  get  into  the  war  it  will 
be  through  the  force  of  public  opinion,  I  think  it  worth  while  at 
this  time  that  we  should  give  serious  consideration  to  the  many 
disputes  and  controversies  that  exist  here  at  home  No  factor  is 
more  important  than  that  we  should  place  our  own  house  in  order 
The  nation  which  is  beset  with  unsolved  economic  problems  witli 
class  and  racial  differences  and  prejudices,  with  dLsputes  industrial 
and  political,  is  much  more  likely  to  be  drawn  into  a  world  war 
than  It  would  be  were  its  various  problems  solved.  A  nation  dis- 
contented has  a  much  greater  chance  of  being  unneces.^arily  drawn 
Into  war  than  a  nation  whose  people  are  content.  The  events  of 
the  last  few  days  have  placed  upon  each  one  of  us  new  and  greater 
responsibilities  to  cooperate  with  everyone  else  in  securing  a  better- 
ment of  the  conditions  under  which  all  our  people  live. 

In  taymg  this  I  do  not  urge  the  abandonment  of  any  principles 
I  do  not  urge  a  compromising  of  anything  which  is  right' 
I  do.  however,  strongly  urge  the  cutting  cut  of  the  rough  edges  I 
urge  the  lessening  of  the  friction  between  our  different  people  and 
our  different  groups.  I  urge  the  abandonment  of  selfish  personal 
ambitions  for  power  or  position  and  the  abandonment  cf  senseless 
preconceived  notions  that  have  stood  in  the  way  of  domestic  peace' 
My  hope  is  that  what  has  happened  in  Europe  may  cau.se  our 
people  calmly  and  dispassionately  to  appreciate  and  understand  ovir 
American  democracy. 

Tlicre  are  so  many  people  who  view  our  form  of  democracy  as  a 
pattern.  To  them  the  pattern  itself  is  the  .sacred  thing  Th^v  see 
cur  Constitution  as  a  set  of  rules  established  and  preserved  "to 
maintain  a  status  quo.  For  my.self,  I  don't  think  they  honor  either 
cur  Government  or  our  Constitution  by  this  view.  Those  who 
wrote  our  Constitution  were  not  only  wise;  they  were  also  far- 
seeing:  they  visioned  a  nation  ever  expanding,  ever  progressing 
No  patriotic  American  would  accu.sc  them  of  conceiving  a  strait 
Jacket  upon  American  advancement  or  progress.  Of  course  in  mak- 
ing changes  we  must  be  slow.  Our  legislative  bodies  must  be  .slow 
Our  courts  must  be  slow.  Our  people  must  be  slow  However' 
need  for  care  must  not  be  the  excuse  for  stagnation  There  are 
times  when  stagnation  will  much  more  surely  destroy  an  institu- 
tion than  even  a  little  too  rapid  change.  True  progress  in  govern- 
ment comes  from  avoiding  either  of  these  extremes.  I  credit  our 
founding  fathers  with  sufficient  astuteness  to  recognize  this  Thev 
braked  down  our  speed  with  a  written  constitution.  They  insured 
against  stagnation  by  making  it  a  living,  growing  document  which 
could  be  used  to  fit  the  needs  and  the  problems  of  the  world's  most 
rapidly  expanding   nation. 

In  order  for  a  democratic  community  to  endure,  certain  prerea- 
uisites  are  evident:  ^ 

1.  We  must  protect  with  our  lives  those  weapons  which  will  en- 
able us  to  protect  the  democratic  community.  Most  powerful  of 
these  are  freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  press.  Never  for  a 
minute  may  we  permit  these  instrumentalities  of  democratic 
process  to  be  impaired  or  diminished, 

2.  Equality  of  opportunity  to  participate  in  Government  en- 
Joyed  by  every  citizen  qualified  to  participate.  That  opportunity 
must  be  free  from  coercion  or  fear  on  the  one  side  and  free  from 
Impossible  promises  of  reward  upon  the  other. 

3.  The  minority  In  a  democratic  community  must  recognize  the 
right  of  the  majority  to  govern,  provided  that  the  majority  give* 
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equal  r^'^oErr.ition  of  Its  r^spon.sibiiity  lur  fa;rnc^-s  and  honesty  in  Its 
treatment  of  the  minority. 

In  a  dpmocracy  the  majority  must  in>ure  to  thp  minority  the 
same  de'-;ree  of  Justice  which  it  d?ma:.ds  for  itself.  Failin-.^  m  these 
obUs^ations  the  majority  becomes  n.crely  a  mob.  When  the  ma- 
jority becomes  a  mob.  democracy  fades  ctit 

It  ill  behooves  us  to  be  critic. il  of  nondemocracies  eUewhere 
if  we  make  a  shadow  of  our  democratic  institutions  here.  There 
may  be  widely  diiTerent  opinions  about  Americas  present-day  rc- 
spon.sibility  to  th"  world:  there  can  be  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
our  rpFponsibility  for  furntshme;  to  the  world  an  esumplc  of  peace 
and  democracy  in  the  Western  Heml.-phere. 

One  cl  the  most  controversial  of  all  of  our  pr'blems  has  arisen 
out  of  disputes  between  those  who  employ  and  tivise  who  are  em- 
ployed It  IS  of  supreme  importance  now  that  constructive  efforts 
be  made  by  everyone  to  m*mmi'/"  those  controversies,  in  order  to 
determine  how  v.-e  shall  deal  with  our  labor  problems  it  is  much 
more  important  that  we  shnild  understand  the  causc^  of  the  labor 
sirur^gles  than  that  we  should,  with  moral  Indlsuanon.  pass  censor 
upon  the  participants  in  those  struggles.  Industrial  warfare  is 
aiways  an  ugly  thing,  costly  to  labor,  to  capital,  and  to  the  general 
piibl.c. 

Tiie  dutv  of  men  wh.o  will  to  under.-tand.  who  will  to  5olvo  our 
present  problem-,  is  the  duty  to  refrain  from  inrianiing  ttie  cu=- 
plcions  and  ill  fetlings  that  inevitably  attend  difterences  between 
Industry  and  labor. 

The  plain  fact  is  tiia'  w  have  already  lost  costly  and  critical 
years  in  the  long  and  difficult  proce-s  of  c'evelopiiv_;  orderly  re- 
sponsible industrial  relationships.  The  establishment  of  such 
relatioT-i:rhip=  is  the  first  and  primary  task  of  industrial  as  well  as 
political  statesmanship. 

Enliijhteued  public  opinion  has  lon-^  recognized  that  before  we 
can  achieve  aid  maintain  indu.'-trlal  peace  we  must  create  condi- 
tions under  which  labor  will  be  able  to  act  and  bart^aiii  collectively 
and  with  di;:nuy.  We  cannot  expect  industrial  peace  until  we  can 
cx;;ect  and  ask  for  collective  respo:'..-ibi'.rLV  on  the  part  of  labor; 
an'!  we  cannot  ey.pcct  collective  responsibility  on  the  part  of  h-bor 
w'U-.ont  a  frank  leccgnition  of  a  democratical'y  chosen  collective 
I'Md-'iship  of  labor  in  Indiistry.  Tlie  very  preservation  of  private 
cn'erprise  in  indtistry  depends  upon  industry's  willir.i^ness  to  per- 
mit the  irresistible  demand  of  the  avcr.'ge  man  for  a  larger  share 
of  control  over,  and  consequent  responsibility  for,  the  conditions 
of  his  work. 

A  civilized  communltv  demands  that  both  labor  and  capital 
respect  its  htw.  Under  the  present  administration  Government  has 
at  Inst  moved,  and  is  com i-.itung  to  move,  toward  providm.;  ma- 
chinery which  will  safi-quard  the  principle  cf  collective  barrainme:. 
These  efliris  of  the  Government  mav  be  seriou.-ly  In.piired  by 
excessive  labor  disturbances  now  visible  in  different  sectict-is  of 
the  country  Le.bcr.  winch  wa.-  extremely  patient  when  Govern- 
ment wa^  msen-itive  to  it-^  needs,  should  not  lose  its  sclf-restrainc 
whi  n  Govtrnment  has  demonstrated  its  awareness  of  labor -^  )ust 
demands.  It  is  important  that  labor  as  well  as  capital  recognize 
that  if  anv  group  or  cla-s  presses  its  demands  beyond  what  the 
community  as  a  whole  rc-ards  as  the  bounds  of  reason  th.ere  is 
d.mtrer  "hat  the  community  may  reject  the  just  as  well  as  ihe  unjust 
demaml-i  of  tha"  t^roup  or  class.  In  a  democracy  men  must  accom.- 
mcdate  llTeir  demiinds  to  the  demands  of  others;  ther*'  must  alwavs 
be  a  larc;o  measu-e  of  give  and  take  in  the  adjustment  of  human 
relations  A  civ  1  zed  deraccracy  demands  patience  and  self-rcstrai.U 
from  all  of  its  citi7ens. 

We  r.iti  t  Judg"  these  problems  with  an  open  mind.  We  must 
be  aware  of  wh.^t  is  going  on  in  the  world.  Yet  we  mu.it  never 
f.ir  a  moment  fo  get  that  our  responsibility  is  to  decide  then  upon 
th.'  basis  of  the  best  interests  of  our  people  not  only  today  but 
li>  the  days  to  come  I  know  many  people  ire  asking  the  question. 
"Wh.it  will  happen  if  the  dictators  gam  con"-ol  of  Europe'^"  In 
the  Sight  of  ttiat  fear,  they  say  we  should  rush  in  now  to  put 
them  down.  I  don't  think  the  dictators  are  going  to  get  control 
of  Europe  If  they  do  I  am  contident  it  will  be  onlv  after  such 
a  war  as  to  pro.-trat-"  all  cf  them.  If  they  do.  I  am  confident  that 
ultim  itelv  they  will  defeat  their  own  ends.  I  want  to  conclude 
by  re.idlng  to  you  ,a  statement  I  made  last  year  over  an  interna- 
tional broadcast  on  the  night  that  Hitler  marched  into  Austria. 
It  includes  a  quotation  from  Emerson's  essay  on  Compensation. 
Emerson  said  this.     I  quote: 

■"Tliis  law  writes  the  laws  of  cities  and  nations.  It  will  not  be 
balked  of  its  end  in  the  smallest  lota.  It  is  in  vain  to  bul'd  or 
plot  or  combine  aciiuit  it  Things  refuse  to  be  mism.anaged 
long  •  •  •  Thotigh  no  checks  to  a  new  evil  appear,  the  checks 
exist  and  will  appe.ir.  •  •  •  Nothing  arbitrary,  nothing  arti- 
flr:;il  eim  endure  ' 

Of  all  forms  of  govf^rnment  yet  conceived,  democracy  furnishes 
the  mi-t  ti-eful  agencies  for  fighting  arbitrary  and  artificial  mls- 
man.^igement.  What  we  must  do  is  to  protect  and  preserve  demo- 
cratic methods  in  .America.  No  doubt  we  will  be  Importtined  again 
to  spend  onr  resources  in  a  futile  effort  to  correct  conditions  in 
Europe  The  inevitable  law  of  which  Emerson  spe  iks  will  take 
care  of  Europe  What  wo  must  do  is  to  preserve  American  demo- 
cratic proces.se.s — to  care  for  our  own. 

History  shows  that  democracies  have  disappeared  when  they 
failed  to  care  for  their  own  Never  in  the  world's  hLstory  hi's  it 
been  more  neee.^sary  for  democracy  to  v.ork  than  it  is  that  democ- 
racy work  here  now. 

That  we  have  an  abundance  of  local  problems,  no  one  cnn  deny. 
Quaarel-  exist  between  industry  and  labor  and  Government.     This 


is  the  time  when  these  quarrels  should  be  .submerged  f"r  the  gen- 
eral good  America's  pf --ition  must  be  const. lidated.  The  per- 
manent advance  of  ci\  ili/at  ;on  dep-iids  up.m  tlie  successful 
nuimtenance  of  democratic  iii.-^titurions  somewhere  That  place 
should  be  here.  Let  us  turn  our  hand  to  that  task.  Let  no  outside 
influence  ttirn  us  from  it. 
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Mr.  HERRING.  Mi.  President,  I  a.'k  unanimoii';  rons^^rU  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  a  radio  nd'iM.-,s 
de'iitertd  by  tlif-^  jiinicr  Senicor  from  Micliic;an  iMr.  Brcw.n) 
on  October  5.  1939.  on  the  pending  neutrality  Icgi.slation. 

Thert>  bent'  ri  cb.jcfian.  the  address  was  orden.d  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recoi^d,  as  follo'ws: 

I  know  of  no  citizen  in  the  United  States  who  want.s  this  coun- 
try to  go  to  war.  In  tens  of  thousands  of  letters  and  teiegiams 
which  I  have  received  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  mainly  fnim 
my  own  State  of  Mich'gan.  everyone,  both  pro  i.nd  con  on  the  neu- 
trality issue,  urges  that  we  be  kept  out  of  war  On  the  question  of 
how  to  do  It.  there  is  tlie  riK^t  violent  d!sn.:recmt  nt  A  few  of  th.ese 
letters  are  vkiou^.  Some  Indicate  that  the  writers  are  greatly  ovi  r- 
wrought  upon  the  i.sstie  and  say  things  that  would  not  be  =aid  if 
ba.sed  tipon  cool  judcment  M.Mty  of  th.-"  l:^tterv  are  inspired,  but, 
nev.rthv  l.'.s.'s.  they  reveal  the  at;  nude  of  the  writers  The  nic^t  ap- 
pealing are  tho.-c  thit  cume  irom  chilJu  n  and  Inin  mothers  a  id 
fath.ers  who  refer  to  the  possibility  of  their  dear  ones  being  called 
into  the  service. 

Many  of  these  writers  seem  to  forget  thnt  Senators  are  huir.m; 
that  we.  like  them,  have  families,  sorus  who  may  be  c.iUed  into  the 
service.  I  ha\e  three  sons,  one  ui:o  is  now  eltnble  for  military  serv- 
ice He  is  a  strong,  ^ibrant  you;h,  s'-mbolic  to  me  of  all  tiT"  :-k  ns 
of  Ameiiciin  mothers  and  faMiets  Tins  s!',ould  lend  those  ur.o 
write  in  terms  of  vir;pnce  to  at  least  give  us  credit  tur  being  acti- 
vated by  the  same  motives  as  are  they. 

So  I  approach  this  f)roblem--how  to  keep  out  of  war — with  the 
viewpoint  of  an  American  having  in  mind  what  will  best  serve  to 
keep  my  country  out  of  war  and  a.s  a  father  having  the  jurp'  .~e  of 
keeping  my  sons  from  facin-;  death  on  the  battlefields  of  Etnrpe. 
My  vote  m  Congress  upc  n  tlie  neutrality  is.=  ue  wiil  have  bu'  "ne 
piirpose:  that  is,  to  keep  this  Nation  out  of  war.  I  want  this  coun- 
tiy  to  remain  a  rioncomba'ant  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  we  are 
safe  from  attack  I  feel  reasonably  sure  that  a.s.'-aults  upon  our 
citizens,  ships,  and  property  abroad  will  not  be  sufficient  to  cau';e 
war,  because  I  do  not  think  our  citizens.  sh;ps  and  property  should 
be  abroad,  and  they  will  not  be  if  the  pending  act  be<  onies  law. 
Therefore,  the  only  way  that  we  will  go  into  a  war  is  by  our  own 
deliberate  and  conbid°red  choice. 

Fortune  hits  fa-.ored  us  in  ec^fynph.icn!  locntiop  W'^  are  not, 
like  Belgium.  Holland,  and  Switierland.  in  the  paths  of  the  con- 
tending armies  We  are.  thank  God,  l.solated.  and  war  carno*.  in 
my  Judgment,  be  forced  upon  us  What,  then,  is  the  daneer'? 
Why  fear  th.it  we  Wuuld  deliberately  cliouse  to  go  in?  I  will  try  to 
give  yoti  the  facts  as  I  see  th>  m. 

In  my  Judgment,  despite  the  fact  that  our  general  feeling  now 
is  that  our  entrance  into  th"  la  t  war  wiis  a  m.i^take;  notwit!!- 
standing  that  the  British  and  French  have  deliberately  failed  to 
pay  us  the  Just  d-.  bis  they  owe  us  out  cf  the  last  World  War. 
American  sentiment  is  strongly  pro-French.  pro-Brit  I'^h.  and  pio- 
Poli.-h;  or  to  put  it  the  oihcr  "v.ay,  it  is  mainly  anti-Hitler.  Why 
is  thi^  so''  I  am  not  among  tho.'se  who  P'sert  that  we  should  .^ay 
nothing  about  it  We  have  free  speech  We  can  express  the  views 
our  minds  ent.>rtaln.  We  dent  like  Mr.  Hitler  because  he  has 
seized  and  throttled  d'^mixratic  government  in  Germany  and  ha.s 
reorganised  a  powerful  nation  for  the  purpo.se  of  dominating 
Eurofje  Like  the  war-drunk  military  m.aster-<  of  the  past,  from 
Alexander  to  Napoleon,  the  power  lust  dominates  him  and  he 
must  have,  not  Germany  a.s  it  wa^  under  the  Kaiser,  btit  a  more 
powerful,  dominant  and  militant  Germany  than  ever  before  Otir 
.sentiment  hns  ri-en  a'tainst  him  bee  au'=p  he  has  cruelly  persecuted 
a  Jewish  minority;  becau-^e  he  has  endeavored  to  break  clown 
religion,  attempted  to  break  down  the  great  Christian  Church  In 
Germany,  Catholic  and  Protestant  alike:  because  he  has  mercil'  ssly 
bombed  Polish  cities  and  slaughtered  Polish  citizens  without  Just 
cauie,    because   he  lias  devoured   the  democratic  countries  to   the 
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sfuth  of  Germany  .such  as  Austria  and  Czechoslovakia  against 
lh<  ;r  will  I  tiunk  no  military  master  or  ruler  m  history  has  eone  as 
far  as  lie  lias  He  aspires  not  only  to  one-man  rule."  but  he  dic- 
tates his  .mcce.s-srT.  Even  the  ab.solute  monarch  claimed  no  such 
power:  he  wa.';  bound  by  the  laws  of  legitimate  inheritance  and 
{■uccession  But  Hitler  nam.es  hi,-  succes.'^or.  his  successor's  suc- 
cessor even  unto  the  fourth  But  we  condemn  him  most  becau'^e 
he  lias  plune-'d  an  unwilling  world  into  war.  unleashed  the  most 
('  !.',.uii  u.-  jM.^sion  known  to  man,  and  menaced  my  sons  and  vours. 
Th.s  and  much  more  is  the  reason  for  the  dorninant  anti-Nazi 
eentini(>nt  of  America  today 

I  fear  this  sentiment  i  .>:aw  its  parallel  in  1916.  and  I  can  see 
its  workings  tod  .y  I  f i  ar  the  propai:anda  of  tlie  British  and 
French  It  is  able,  it  is  subtle.  Its  chief  said  the  other  day, 
"Hitler  is  Enirland'^  best  propaeandist."  I  want  to  do  that  which 
will  completely  counteract  hctji  this  conscious  and  unconscious 
pronaganda. 

We  are  now  facing  a  realistic  siuiation.  How  can  we  b-  st  meet  it? 
Hew  can  we  best  prevent  America  from  becoming  a  participant  In 
thi-«  war? 

Heretofore  there  has  always  been  trade  between  a  nation  at  war 
and  a  nation  at  peace — wh(  n  military  power  did  not  prevent  it. 
In  both  of  our  wars  with  England  we  traded  wi'h  France  and  other 
neutrals,  as  f.ir  as  W''  c(  uld  ir,  view  i.f  the  Bi'iti.-h  sea  prwer.  The 
Mexic  m  War  did  not  stop  us  from  trading  with  Eurcne.  The  Ameri- 
can Cnil  War  did  not  prevent  th"  Nurth'lrom  tradnig  with  En:'land 
and  France  and  Germany:  iior  d-d  our  .Spanish  War.  In  all  of  cur 
wars  our  trade  in  all  arilcb'S  continU'  d 

Ge-niany  has  built  a  ni;;'hty  army  and  a  mighty  air  force,  ar^d  !icr 
geographical  pcsitlr^n  enables  h-^r  i.avv  to  control  the  Baltic  Sea, 
Germany  m.aintalns  a  trade  with  all  neutrals  she  can  reach. 
Through  h:  r  army  the  trao.'  tcm'es  l.^etueen  Germany  and  Russia. 
Rv^mama.  Hung.Ty.  H.-.ly  nn.l  even  Behnum  ani  Holland,  are  kept 
rpcn  Through  h^T  naval  ccimrol  of  the  B.alMc  h' r  trade  w:th 
Sw.-dcn  Norway.  Fiijland.  Denmark,  and  Rus--;a  i.s  mamt.nned. 
From  th-se  natio'is  she  gets  vita!  military  su])plies  But  Britain 
and  France,  who  have  spent  tn  im  r.dons  sums  to  control  the  .-eas 
are.  for  the  fir^t  time  m  history,  r>  i.i,  d  t)y  our  law.  [ws-sed  largely 
because  of  American  pubhc  sen'imfnt  in  th*^  Ethiopian,  Spanish, 
and  Chinese  difficulties,  to  trade  m  war  implements  with  us.  Is  it 
a  neutral  position  we  now  talce''  No;  it  is  a  po;ltion  which  In  fact 
gives  G.rmany  an  unfair  advantage  ever  England  and  France, 
Germany's  army  and  navy  keep  its  trade  lanes  open.  Amer  ca's 
neutrality  law  keeps  the  French  and  Enpllsh  trade  :anes  with 
AnT^rica  closed      This  *he  American  public  does  not  approve. 

I  .'■ay.  let  us  be  realistic  about  this.  Our  one  great  object  is  to 
prevent  America  from  g' mg  to  war 

It  is  no?  th"  mere  cpif.'-tion  of  whether  Conj^ress,  in  whom  the 
cor.stlttitional  power  to  declare  war  rests,  will  declare  war.  A  vote 
in  th'^  Smate  today  v,-(  tild  prnbalily  be  unanimous  again-t  war 
Th'-  question  is.  Will  American  pubhc  sentiment,  ni  the  event  of 
allied  losses  and  possible  defeat,  change  Ainerican  sentiment?  I 
affirm,  that  from  my  7  years  of  contact  with  Members  of  the  House 
and   Senate,    I    am    convinced    that    Cr-nercss    will    net    declare 


war 

unle.-^s  forced  to  by  a.n  ovcrwhe'mmg  public  demand. 

How  c.in  we  prevent  conditions  that  will  t;ive  ri^e  to  .'•uch  a 
demand'  By  returning  to  the  ace-oid  practice  of  real  neutrality, 
winch  in  tii:s  situation  it  mu-t  irankly  be  admitted  will  aid  tlie 
English  and  French  Just  as  th'-  policy  of  Sweden.  Finland,  Russia. 
Riid  others  aids  Germany  The  American  public  wdl  then  know 
tliat  wc  are  doing  nothing  to  aid  Hitler.  Many  believe  we  are 
doing  so  tcjday  If  our  a'te-old  policy  of  neutrality  aids  Britain  and 
France.  I  a.^s^rt  that  the  great  majority  of  the"  American  p"cple 
will  say  that  if  n  is  right  lor  Germany  to  trade  with  her  neutrals 
to  the  nor-h  and  east  and  possible  "to  so  trade  because  cf  her 
Army  and  Baltic  Sea  navy,  then  it  Is  al.so  right  for  England  and. 
France  to  trade  with  tlieir  iieuihbors  to  the  west,  and  po.ssiblc  not"' 
by  reason  of  any  acticMi  of  ours  but  because  of  their  control  of  t!ic 
seas  Our  i:re-ent  law  aids  the  German  Army  and  her  Baltic  navy. 
and  ;n  etlect  blots  out  the  power  of  th"  French  and  English  Navie's! 

let  us  think  not  of  Germany,  not  of  France  or  England,  but  only 
cf  America.  If  fate  decrees  we  should  go  into  this  war,  on  whose 
Bide  should  we  go?  Everyone  knows  the  answer.  If  our  strict 
nrihercnce  to  neutrality,  as  known  in  the  past  when  these  German 
Armies  and  British  Navy  were  built  up,  aids  in  the  result  which 
Will  tend  to  keep  .^mcric'a  cut  of  tliis  war.  wliy  not  as.sume  such 
neutrality,''  Hitler,  Cliamberlam.  and  Deladier  think  only  of  their 
own  nations  Let  us  do  the  same.  I  am  convinced  that  this  bill 
Will  best  serve  th;U  pur{50se. 

The  ispvie  liere  has  l)ccn  magnified  beyond  all  rea.son.  My  dis- 
tinguished collea^'ue  yesterday  called  repeal  a  symbol.  He  means 
a  s;,  mbol  ol  war.  It  is  not.  'VVe  will  not  go  to  war  if  we  repeal  the 
embargo  We  will  not  go  to  war  if  we  retain  the  embargo.  Repeal 
or  no  repeal,  we  stay  out.  Th.c  issue  is  not  war  or  peace,  no  matter 
how  loudly  the  opposition  shouts  it  to  be  so.  We  are  not  threatened 
with  attack  Even  if  Germany  now  foolishly  desired  to  provoke  the 
W(jrld'^  most  pov\erful  nation  by  assaulting'us,  she  could  not  do  it. 
If  we  go  into  this  war.  we  will"  do  it  of  our  own  free  will.  None 
but  the  ji.ople  of  the  United  States  will  decide  that  question.  Let 
us  calm  d  iwn  in  the  Senate,  m  the  pre.ss.  m  the  news  reels,  and  in 
the  coun'ry  end  approach  this  and  all  like  questions  with  cool 
reason,  knowing  that  one  piece  of  legislation  will  never  do  all  the 
good  that  its  authors  claim  lor  it.  nc^r  all  the  damage  its  opponents 
cliarge  to  it.  What  we  now  do.  be  it  right  or  wrong,  will  never  tear 
down  the  firm  determination  of  this  Congress  and  tliis  Nation  to 
keep  America  at  peace. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   FORMER    GOVERNOR    LA    FOLLETTE    OF 

WISCONSIN 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr.  President,  I  ajsk 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Recopd  the  text  of  a  radio  address  delivered  by  Hon.  Philip 
F.  La  Follette,  former  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  on  last  Tues- 
day, on  the  subject  of  the  pending  neutrality  measure. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Twenty-two  years  ago  a  pitiless  campaign  of  abuse  raged  around 
my  father.  His  name  was  made  a  word  cf  hatred,  his  picture  was 
torn   from  public  places  and  ground  under  foot.     He  was   burned 

in  effuy. 

His  cilense— his  only  offense  was  his  profound  conviction  that  the 
uncerlymg  causes  cf  that  World  War  were  to  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial and  imper.alistic  coniiicts  of  European  states.  He  voted 
against  war  in  the  face  of  personal  abuse  such  as  few  men  have 
known.  Until  his  death  he  was  sure  that  he  had  voted  right — voted 
for  the  best  interests  of  America.    Millions  now  agree  that  he  did. 

The  bitter  experience  of  those  days  are  burned  into  many  American 
hearts.  We  know  that  there  are  steps  which  lead  one  by  cne  to  war. 
A  peace-loving  nation  like  ours  cannot  be  led  into  war  overnight. 
A  democratic  nation  goes  to  war  because  it  takes  the  steps  that  fead 
to  war  Once  those  steps  are  taken,  war  becomes  inevitable  unless 
a  miracle  occurs. 

THE  ROAD  TO   WAR 

Tv^enty-five  years  ago  we  expected  to  stay  out  when  we  elected 
Pre.-ident  Wi'son  en  the  plea.  "He  kept  us  out  of  war,"  only  to  find 
later  that  we  had  secretly  embarked  on  a  course  which  led  to  war. 
That  is  why  we  are  all  struggling  to  see  through  the  maze  of  argu- 
nients  we  hear  now,  as  America  stands  poised  to  take  that  first  step 
down  the  lorg  load  to  war. 

Three  years  ago.  recognizing  this  country's  overwhelming  determi- 
nation to  stay  out  of  other  people's  wars.  Congress  by  a  large  major- 
ity adopted,  and  President  Roo.sevelt  signed,  the  Neutrality  Act. 
That  lav.'  was  based  on  months  of  inv-estigation  conducted  by 
Conizrcss  into  the  events  that  took  us  into  the  last  war. 

It  was  designed  to  guard  against  the  mistaken  st^ps  we  took  in 
1913  and  1916.  Its  most  important  provision  prohibits  the  manu- 
facture for  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  nations  involved  in  war. 
The  President  has  Just  made  to  Congress  a  number  of  recom- 
mendations to  strengthen  the  original  purposes  of  the  Neutrality 
Act.  such  as.  for  instance,  a  regulation  that  will  keep  Americans 
and  American  ships  out  of  the  danger  zones.  All  such  recom- 
m.endations  have  the  wholehearted  support  of  the  people  of  this 
country.     We   all  favor  amendments  to  strengthen  the   law. 

The  entire  difference  of  opinion  arises  over  the  proposal  of  the 
President  that  Congress  shall  repeal  the  embargo  on  guns  and 
ammunition  and  permit  their  sale  to  nations  at  war.  Let  me 
repeat  there  is  no  dispute  over  strengthening  the  Neutrality  Act 
The  sole  question  is:  Shall  the  Neutrality  Act  be  scuttled  by  repeal- 
ing the  embargo  on  arms? 

Let  us  pull  the  truth  right  out  into  the  open.  This  question 
Involves  peace  or  war.  If  Congress  repeals  the  arms  embargo  now 
it  will  do  so  to  aid  one  side  in  the  present  European  war.  That  is 
what  we  did  in  1915.  and  that  is  what  took  us  into  the  war  In  1917. 
Some  may  try  to  fool  our  own  people:  but,  make  no  mistake  we 
shall  not  fool  anybody  else. 

Every  country  in  the  world  will  at  once  recognize  such  a  step  for 
what  it  is — our  taking  sides  with  one  of  the  warring  groups.  From 
that  moment  there  could  be  no  such  thing  as  our  being  out  of 
the  war. 

It  will  be  only  a  question  of  how  far  and  how  fast  we  get  into  it. 
It  is  beyond  my  comprehension  how  anyone  can  argue  that  we  are 
helping  to  keep  America  out  of  the  war  by  becoming  an  ammuni- 
tion factory  for  the  European  war. 

The  eventual  issue  raised  by  the  embargo  question  is:  Shall  we 
or  shall  we  not  become  involved  in  the  war  in  Europe? 

humanity's  suffering 
No  sane  American  would  dare  propose  that  it  is  our  job  to  save 
anybody's  empire.  Certainly  no  thoughtful  American  would  urge 
that  wc  should  enter  the  European  war  to  save  humanity.  Human- 
ity has  suffered  in  recent  years  when  it  might  have  been  easier  to 
save  it.  Humanity  has  been  bombed  and  gassed  in  the  uplands 
of  Abyssinia,  on  the  farms,  and  in  the  cities  of  China,  and  in  the 
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nri'!  p'nirs  ar:d  moiii-itairis  of  Spain — not  bombing  in  a  relatively 
equal  fictnt  tut  in  thp  rush  of  well-equipped  battalions  ami  squad- 
rons against  primitive  people  with  a  spear,  against  nations  struyiiling 
to  modernize  thtir  institutions,  and  against  a  society  torn  by  civil 
strife 

Then  was  a  time  ^vhon.  :f  ever,  the  app-  al  t"  humanity  should 
have  had  the  frreatest  forctv  But  those  appeals  were  then  unan- 
swered by  those  who  now  make  them  In  their  own  extremity.  I 
do  not  criticii'e  No  man  or  woman  spoaliin';  in  thi?  safe  and 
blr-ssed  land  ha?  the  moral  ri'-;ht  to  criticu'^  those  who  are  charged 
with  the  terrifying  resp<-incibility  of  leadinp  a  people  dwelling  in 
the  teemine  lauds  of  Earope  or  Asia. 

An  appeal  to  enlist  in  a  cru.=ade  to  fi^rht  brutal  dictatorships 
strikes  a  responsive  chord  in  the  warm  hcart.>  of  the  Amcncaa 
people.  The  desire  to  ?ee  the  tyranny  of  dictatorship  ended, 
v/hether  these  dictators  be  red,  black,  or  brown,  springs  from  Amer- 
ica's deep-rcoted  love  of  liberty;  and  I  yield  to  no  man  in  my 
l(-athint;  of  dictator.-^ hip  as  a  denial  of  tlic  free  principles  upon 
\\hich  America  was  found"d. 

But  wr  must  not  f'>cl  ourselves  into  thinkin:^  that  we  can  help 
fight  dictators  in  Europe  and  still  stay  out  of  war.  A  nat'on  can- 
not be  half  in  and  half  out  of  war.  We  cither  go  in  or  stay  out 
Patt  experienc  and  today'.-^  facts  should  have  taught  us  that  cash 
and  carry  before  very  Ions  would  become  "cl.arL"j  if  ar.d  carry 
it,  too 

More  iniporfant,  let  U"  not  foreet  the  tragic  error  of  th'nktne; 
that  war  supplies  are  all  Wf»  shall  be  called  upon  to  provide  \n 
this  Europi  an  war  Six  months  ago.  while  m  France.  I  a,~ked  one 
of  the  highe.<t  officials  %vhar  ihey  expected  from,  the  United  States 
in  the  event  of  war.  He  instantly  shot  back  the  reply  "supplies — 
and  men  " 

More  than  19(^0  years  a£?o  the  Master  said.  "What  shall  it  profit 
a  man  ii  he  gam  th"  whole  world  but  lose  hi-  own  scu!?"  That 
fundamental  present  applies  not  alone  to  individuals  but  'o  na- 
tions as  vvdl  WLa":  shaH  we  gain  to  cru-h  dictatcr-hip  in  Eurrpe, 
if  we  !o-e  our  priceless  freedcm  at  hcm.e' 

Make  no  mListak*^:  the  moment  we  embark  on  the  road  to  war 
we  inevitably  take  on  the  trappings  of  dicratorshin  Modern  war- 
fare calls  for  the  mobilization  of  a  great  deal  more  than  an  armv. 
It  demands  the  complete  resimeiitation  of  all  resources  and  al! 
the  pc'ple  It  demands  regimentation  of  thought  and  action  of 
the  entire  population 

As  war  lengthens  in  duration  and  grows  In  intensity,  the 
shackl.ng  of  freedom  becomes  more  and  more  absolute  When 
peace  comes  at  last,  the  terrifying  economic  collapse  which  m.u.^t 
follow  m.av  Wtll  become  the  emergency  to  corit.nue  d.ctatorial 
powers  and  thus  destroy  Americanism  itself. 

Let  me  turn  again  for  a  moment  to  my  father's  experience.  At 
the  very  heifjht  of  American  enthusiasm  for  the  World  War.  he 
never  wavered  in  his  repeated  predictions  that  that  war  would  h? 
followed,  not  Just  by  more  wars,  but  by  the  worst  economic  col- 
lapse the  world  had  known. 

He  was  net  a  prophet.  He  was  a  student.  He  knew  hst0"y 
He  knew  that  nations  could  not  destroy  millions  of  productive 
human  beings  and  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  ot  wealth  without 
paying  th'^  inevitable  price  m  hard  times,  poverty,  and  depre.-sicn. 

Lo.  k  at  the  world  today.  Europe  enters  this  war  with  billions  of 
dollars  of  debt  left  over  from  the  last  one.  With  the  enormous  debt 
the  world  now  carries  and  with  the  awful  Increase  in  the  destrvic- 
tlveness  of  war  today,  you  can  write  it  down  as  a  foregone  concl'i- 
sion  that  if  this  l-  a  prolonged  war.  it  will  end  in  the  complete 
coliapse  of  the  econon^lc  and  political  systems  of  every  nation 
which  participates  in  it. 

But  worse  than  the  loss  in  bankruptcy  and  poverty — worse  even 
than  the  slaughter  of  millions  of  human  being.s—  is  that  prclonu'ed 
war  will  be  followed  by  the  worst  era  of  demaecgues  the  world  has 
teen  Those  who  sew  the  seeds  of  hatred,  who  sjiread  racial,  reli- 
gious, and  cla.s  strife,  bigotry,  and  intolerance  would  feed  and  fatten 
on  the  distress  and  collapse  that  must  follow.  Every  scoundrel 
anxious  to  exploit  degraded  aspects  of  human  nature  would  find  a 
thousandfold  increase  in  the  fields  he  can  till  if  we  n»ake  hatred 
respectable  by  JoMmg  in  war. 

■The  stabilitv  and  future  of  the  American  Nation  do  not  depend 
on  the  victory  or  defeat  of  any  other  nation  anywhere  in  the 
world" 

They  depend  on  what  we  do  here  at  horn.?  That  Is  why  in  all 
that  has  been  said  I  have  kept  waiting  for  word  about  America 
aiitt   American  problems. 

It  IS  shocking  to  d.sr^ov^r  the  eagerness  with  which  .some  of  us 
have  dropped  our  own  unfini'^hed  tasks  here  at  home  an.l  turned  our 
bneks  on  the  problems  that  gave  u.--  lOOOOCOO  unemploved  ii-.il- 
lion.s  of  di-tre^s*-d  farmers,  and  million-  of  veuns-  and  old  who  face 
still  another  winter  with  a  scanty  and  uncertain  living  m  this  land 
of  plenty 

In  our  excitement  over  war«:  in  Europe  and  In  Asia  are  we  for- 
getting America?  Are  we  forgetting  that  our  task  is  not  for  our- 
selves alone  but  for  °very  people  of  hope  everywhere'.'  If  we  are 
to  be  helpful  to  the  world  In  the  years  to  come,  we  mu'^t  not  for- 
get that  our  flr-t  ta.-k  is  to  siifeguard  our  own  people  here  at  home 
and  the  principles  and  ideal.?  in  which  they  believe. 

Yc^u  have  h.ard  of  the  forgotten  man.  Does  that  forgotten  man 
now  live  in  a  forgotten  country? 


When  they  vote  fir  or  against  wrecking  the  Neutrality  Act.  your 
Congressmen  and  your  Senators  will  be  taking  the  fl-^t  big  step  un 
the  road  to  war  or  peace.  You  have  elected  them  to  deckle  f^r 
you  B'!t  you  owe  it  to  your  conscience  and  your  country  to  take 
your  own  stand  on  one  side  or  the  other  of  this  life-and-dcaih 
front. 

There  can  he  no  alibis  This  is  not  an  Issue  where  just  a  few 
chosen  experts  alone  know  the  answers.  This  grewt  issue  is  not  a 
test  or  brains  It  is  a  test  cf  character.  Once  the  flo  d  tates  are 
opened,  the  fences  and  those  who  sit  on  them  will  be  swept  ruth- 
le.-^^lv  alor.g  over  the  precipx-e 

Mnthers  and  father,-^-  you  who  have  t'-irnuiTo  pain  and  sacrifice 
brought  lift'  into  the  world — what  do  you  th.nk,'  Your  voice  is  m.ore 
important  tiian  all  the  statesmen  ai.rl  leaders  in  all  countries. 
Sp'^ak  up  for  yourselves  and  your  children. 

Young  mei^  and  women — you  who  dream  of  finding  a  useful  jilace 
in  the  life  of  your  country  where  your  creative  g.fts  can  nelp 
America  again  become  tlie  beacon  lli'ht  cf  the'  Wf  r!d — you  who 
Would  pay  the  blordy  pru  e  fi.r  the  mistakes  of  politicians — speak 
up  for  young  America. 

Y  .u  who  are  older- -dctors.  teachers,  nurses,  minl'ter;-  of  all 
faiths,  workers,  and  tiller-,  uf  the  .scil;  v>vi  wh'^  h  >ve  the  wivdcrn  of 
experience — speak  up  and  give  your  country  guidance  m  thi.-  critical 
hour 

Am.ericans  nil!  You  still  Iv.Id  :n  your  hand-  th»  p' iwer  to  gtiide 
the  destiny  cf  this  great  land      U  e  ill     America,  ^peak  up! 
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ADDRESS   BY   JOHN    HAMILTON   BEFORE   NEW    YORK   COUNTY 
REPUBLICAN   COMMITTEE 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  tne  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able  addre.ss 
delivered  by  Hon.  John  Hamilton,  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican National  Committee,  before  a  meeting  of  the  New  York 
County  Republican  Committee  and  workers  at  the  Man- 
hattan Center  in  New  York  Ciiy,  Thursday  evening,  Septem- 
ber 28,  1939. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows i 

There  are  few  places  left  In  the  world  where  such  a  meeting  could 
j  be  held  as  we  are  holding  here  tonight.  Since  September  3  the 
United  States  has  been  the  only  great  nation  where  the  processes  of 
democratic  government  continue  to  function  unimpaired  Tlie 
Impiii-ations  (;f  that  fact  are  almest  staggering.  It  places  upon  us 
h  responsibility  unique  among  the  peoples  of  the  world 

We  must  meet  that  respons  bility  lus  Americans.  And  all  of  us 
I  here  and  all  thosf  cf  like  political  faith  throughout  the  ci  uatry 
must  meet  it  as  Republicans.  But  we  are  Americanb  first  and 
Republicans  second  As  Rep^iblicans  our  first  duty  is  to  be  t'uod 
Ane  ricans  Happ.ly  there  is  no  conflict  here  We  can  become 
better  Anicncan.-,  by  becoming  better  Republicans. 

By  that  I  mean  we  can  best  serve  our  country  by  closing  i.iir  party 
ranks  and  achieving  a  unity  in  which  there  is  strength.  We  must 
forget  whatever  cl.fferences  we  may  have  had  an-.ong-<t  ourselves  in 
the  past.  We  mu.-<t  let  bygor.ts  be  bygones.  We  must  look  forward 
and  not  back  Tlie  course  nf  v.\irlcl  e\en*s  has  plated  upon  u^  as 
a  p.irty  a  new  and  grave  respon.s.bllity.  Ours  is  the  Lb!i::at;on  to 
keep  ahve  the  American  sys'em  of  representative  gc\ernineni.  As 
the  party  of  Lmceln  it  is  oiir  sacred  trust  to  see  that  covernn'rnt 
of  -'ne  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall  not  perish  from 
the  earth. 

.'Ml  ol  us  have  heard  a  great  deal  eif  talk  lately  to  the  effect  that 
politics  ought  to  be  adjourned  in  tlie  pre.aent  emergency  But  wliat 
do  tiK^se  who  make  thi'-  appeal  reahy  mean  by  politics' 

If  they  mean  the  kind  it  politics  that  was  played  right  here  in 
New  York  Ccunty  by  "Jim.niv"  Hmes.  if  they  mean  the  kind  of 
politics  that  IS  pla.ed  arrcss  the  East  River  m  Brooklyn  by  F'aak 
Kelly  and  acrc-i-  the  Hud  on  River  in  Jer.cy  City  by  Frank  ria,'uc. 
of  course  tha?  kind  of  polities  ought  to  oe  adjourned.  That  is 
putting  it  mildly  It  ought  to  be  ended  fur  all  tune.  And  v.e're 
'    gettiUij  around  to  that. 
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But  ther,"  Is  another  kind  of  politics— a  quite  different  kind.  It 
Is  what  I  :hall  call  the  politics  of  principles.  It  Is  politics  in  the 
tru  ■  and  uncorrupted  meaning  cif  the  word  as  defined  bv  Webster: 
"The  theory  or  practice  of  managing  or  directing  the  affairs  of 
public  policy  "  And  let  me  say  most  emphaticallv  that  that  kind 
of  politics  should  lujt  be  adjourned  bv  the  Republican  Party  at 
this  time 

For  that  is  the  kind  of  politics  which  subordinates  partisanship 
to  national  welfare,  the  kind  of  politics  that  has  as  its  objective 
the  pi-e.-ervation  of  representative  government  m  the  United  States. 
the  kind  of  politics  that  translates  ideals  into  action,  the  kind  of 
politics  that  makes  democracy  work. 

It  is  the  kind  of  politics  that  is  constructive  in  theory  and  in 
ar'ion.  which  dois  not  seek  to  obstruct  for  the  sake  ofcbstruc- 
ti  :i,  I. or  to  embarra-s  the  opposition  merely  because  the  opposi- 
t:  n  wears  a  duTerent  party  label.  It  is  the"  kind  of  politics  that 
gua'antees  the  freedom  of  speech,  of  worship,  and  of  a.ssemblv.  It 
1..  the  kind  of  politics  that  vitalizes  the  Constitution  and  a.'^sures 
the  smooth  functioning  of  our  Government  of  checks  and  balances, 
npre^ented  by  the  executive,  the  legislative,  and  the  judiciai 
branches.  And.  finally,  it  is  the  kind  "of  p  >litics  that  hears  and 
understands  and  ob'^ys  xhc  voice  cf  the  people  every  day.  Ht  aven 
lalj)  u-  if  that  kind  of  politics  is  ever  adjourned  in  these  United 
Si. lies 

We  are  told  that  we  are  facing  an  emergencv.  In  fact,  a  s*^ate 
of  limned  emergency  already  has  been  proclaiined.  But  what  is 
the  nature  cf  this  emergency?  No  guns  are  leveled  at  this  Nation. 
No  threatening  c!eman^^  have  been  made  upon  us.  No  ultimatum 
has  been  delivered.  And  none  will  be  delivered  We  are  a  Nation 
at  peace  and  not  at  war  And  if  the  will  of  the  people  is  allowed 
to  prevail,  we  will  remain  a  Nation  at  peace. 

It  1-  t.ue  that  the  outbreak  of  warl.ire  in  Europe  has  brought  us 
to  a  criM.-  in  the  crdering  of  our  own  affairs.  Momentous  decisions 
mu-t  be  made  which  may  well  alTect  f ^  r  better  or  for  worse  the 
whole  future  de  amy  of  our  Nation.  But  there  is  no  immediate 
threat  ic  impel  us  to  ru  h  headlong  to  hasty  and  ill-considered  con- 
clusions. There  is  an.pK-  lime  for  mature  consideration  and 
deliberate  debate. 

There  is  no  obligation  or  compulsion  to  blindly  follow  the  leader- 
ship of  any  one  individual  or  group,  no  matter  how  disinterested 
or  inspiriog  that  leac'erslnp  may  be.  There  is  no  rea  ,on  to  sur- 
render our  American  birthiight  of  fiar.k.  free,  and  open  di.scussion 
tc  any  leadersliip  no  matter  how  intelligent  and  well  informed  that 
leadership  may  be  And  let  no  leadership  attribute  unworthy 
motive.-  to  those  who  difTer  honestly  with  it  and  have  the  courage 
tr  express  tho.<e  differences  Let  the  voice  of  the  people  be  heard. 
And  let  the  voice  of  the  jieople  prevail. 

Along  wnh  this  talk  c>f  adjouriung  politics  Is  heard  the  sugges- 
tion of  coalition  povernnient  — tlv  suggestion  that  Republicans  be 
included  m  the  Cabinet  of  the  present  administration.  The  plea 
is  made  that  we  mu'-t  make  a  show  of  national  unity;  present  to 
the  world  a  united  fiont, 

Th(3se  who  advance  this  argument  overlook  two  fundamental 
fac's  In  the  fust  place,  the  kind  of  united  front  of  which  they 
.'■peak  becomes  a  necessity  only  after  final  decisions  have  been 
made  and  the  national  welfare  demands  that  the  entire  Nation 
stand  back  cf  them.  In  the  second  place,  ours  is  not  the  type  of 
government  which  lends  itself  to  coalition. 

We  have  as  yet  made  no  final  deeisions  In  this  crisis.  We  are  in 
the  process  of  making  them.  We  are  in  the  discussion  stage 
where  regimentation  of  thought  and  opinion  has  no  place.  We 
are  at  the  point  where  it  not  only  is  the  prlvilece  but  the  duty 
of  every  re:-ponsible  citizen  to  exercise  his  best  judgment  for  the 
welfare  and  the  protection  of  his  country.  Now,  if  ever,  is  the 
time  for  every  American  to  speak  out,  boldly  and  unafraid.  Ideas 
which  cannot  stand  the  test  of  scrutiny  and  debate  are  unworthy 
Cither  of  support  or  adoption. 

I'nlike  Enijland  we  are  not  at  war.  and  unlike  England  we  have 
a  written  Constitution  and  a  two-party  system  cf  government. 
The  membeis  of  our  Cabinet  are  responsible  to  the  President 
alone.  They  hold  office  at  the  President's  will;  may  be  dismissed 
withcut  reii>:on  at  his  pleasure.  They  can  be  held  to  no  ac- 
countability either  by  the  Congress  or  the  people.  That  is  not 
true  of  the  English  system.  Yet.  even  in  England,  after  the  decla- 
ration of  war,  when  national  unity  reached  a  life-and-death  im- 
perativeness, leaders  of  both  the  Liberal  and  Labor  Parties  de- 
clined p.-ists  in  a  coalition  war  cabinet.  As  explained  by  Sir 
Archibald  Sinclair,  the  liberal  leader,  they  felt  that  they  could 
render  better  service  to  the  nation  by  supporting  all  necessary 
war  measures  from  an  "independent  position," 

Our  Federal  system  of  checks  and  balances  was  set  up  by  the 
CoriStitution,  From  this  logically  flowed  our  two-party  svstem  of 
government,  now  so  time-honored  that  It  is  as  deeply  rooted  as 
if  it  had  been  implanted  in  the  Constitution  itself.  Republican 
and  Fedcrall^t,  Whig  and  Democrat,  Republican  and  Democrat^ 
so  runs  our  political  history.  The  story  of  third  party  move- 
ments is  a  story  of  succe.s.sive  failures. 

The  proper  function  of  the  minority  party  under  our  two-party 
system  is  both  positive  and  negative.  On  the  positive  side,  its 
function  IS  to  propcse  and  fight  for  policies  which  to  its  leaders 
seem  better  de.simicd  to  promote  the  public  welfare  than  the 
policies  and  proeram  of  the  party  in  power.  From  the  negative 
iiiandpouit,  its  fuiictiou  is  one  of  constructive  criticism  to  expose 


the  errors  and  fallacies  of  the  majority  party's  philosophy  and 
to  serve  as  a  brake  upon  excesses  which  inevitably  result'  from 
the  unrestrained  exercise  of  great  power. 

Minority  party  criticism  should  always  be  motivated  only  by  a 
desire  to  advance  the  public  good.  A  classic  example  of  its  a"bu.-e  is 
to  be  found  in  the  reminiscences  of  Senator  Thomas  H.  Benton,  of 
Mi.s.souri,  concerning  the  Adams  administration.  Senator  Benton 
wrote: 

"I  belonged  then  to  an  opposition  which  was  keen  and  powerful 
and  which  permitt-ed  nothing  to  escape  that  could  be  used  against 
the  President  rightfully  or  wrongfully." 

I  covet  for  the  Republican  Party  today  an  opposition  record  which 
nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  narrate  in  those  words.  I  covet  for  us 
an  ability  to  distinguish  between  good  and  bad  in  the  performance 
cl  the  administration.  I  covet  for  us  a  willingness  to  cooperate  with 
the  good.  And  I  equally  covet  for  us  a  determination  to  attack  the 
bad  and  to  expose  it  and,  if  possible,  to  prevent  it  from  coming 
into  being. 

But  I  lesent  any  attempt  in  the  name  of  emergency  to  stampede 
the  party  into  becoming  a  m.ere  rubber  stam.p  for  administration 
proposals,  to  divert  it  from  its  proper  function  in  our  system  of  rep- 
resentative government.  In  1933,  in  the  name  of  emergency  and  in 
its  zeal  to  promote  the  public  welfare,  the  party  acquiesced  in  the 
surrender  of  important  legislative  powers  to  the  Executive.  Not 
until  the  last  session  did  the  party  make  any  substantial  success  in 
reclaiming  for  the  Congress  its  rightful  powers  and  in  its  efTorts  to 
restore  representative  government.  Tliat  success,  I  might  say  in 
pa.ssing.  was  achieved  by  the  only  kind  of  coalition  that  is  possible 
under  our  form  of  government — a  coahtion  of  like-thinking  repre- 
seniatives  of  the  people  in  Congress — in  this  case  Republicans  and 
Jcffersonian  Democrats. 

The  result  of  the  adjournment  of  politics  in  1933  is  that  millions 
of  unemployed  still  walk  otir  streets  and  our  national  debt  has 
reached  an  all-tim.e  high.    The  mistake  of  1933  must  not  be  repeated. 

Nothing  would  be  more  disastrous  to  this  Nation  than  adjourn- 
ment of  politics  which  would  permit  a  black-out  of  urgent  domestic 
problems.  As  a  party,  we  would  be  faithless  to  our  trust  if  we  per- 
niitted  what  is  happening  in  Europe  to  divert  us  from  the  task  that 
is  ours  of  correcting  the  errors  of  the  past  six  and  a  half  years  and  of 
redirecting  our  energies  toward  a  useful  and  permanent  recovery. 

W'e  need  to  reorder  our  finances  and  we  need  to  consider  some  of 
the  ill-advised  legislation  which  still  remains  on  the  statute  books. 
There  are  many  other  vital  domestic  issues  about  which  we  need  to 
think  and  to  think  deeply. 

We  must  not  forget  that  our  domestic  problems  are  Just  as  vital, 
Just  as  urgent  as  they  were  in  the  weeks  preceding  the  European 
war.  We  must  not  forget  that  those  problems  still  remain  un- 
solved. We  must  not  forget  that  only  a  few  weeks  before  the  out- 
break of  hostilities  overseas  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
Committee  told  us  that  the  survival  of  the  system  of  private  prop- 
erty itself  depends  upon  the  restimulation  of  economic  activity, 
that  government  acted,  but  the  economic  machine  remained  stalled 
on  dead  center;  that  people  are  still  without  Jobs;  that  farmers 
are  stUl  without  satisfactory  markets;  and  that  industry  is  still 
withcut  Ftifflcient  purchasers. 

The  challenge  thus  presented  to  our  party  can  be  met  only  by 
political  action.  It  is  our  solemn  obligation  "to  meet  that  challenge 
and  not  to  dodge  it  by  seeking  refuge  in  an  adjournment  of  politics 
at  a  time  when  our  domestic  problems  are  as  critical  as  our  foreign 
relations. 

And  we  must  meet  that  challenge  soon.  The  party  national  con- 
ventions are  less  than  a  year  off.  In  November  of  next  year  the 
people  must  choose  a  President  of  the  United  States.  If  there  ever 
was  a  time  when  the  politics  of  principles  should  not  be  adjourned 
it  is  now  and  in  the  months  preceding  that  vitally  important 
undertaking. 

Tlie  real  need  today  is  for  more,  and  not  less,  political  alertness. 
It  would  be  fatal  for  the  Nation  If  we  permitted  our  preoccupation 
with  the  affairs  of  Europe  to  blind  us  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  home. 
The  danger  is  all  the  greater  since  the  war  itself  already  is  serving 
to  obscure  and  to  distort  the  domestic  picture. 

The  war  in  Europe  may  enable  the  New  Deal  to  escape  In  large 
measure  the  dire  consequences  cf  its  mistaken  farm  policy,  lis 
wasteful  spending  folly,  its  hamstringing  of  business,  its  drying  up 
of  the  sources  of  investment  capital,  its  fomenting  of  labor  strife, 
and  its  bleeding  white  of  the  American  people  through  the  pyra- 
miding of  taxation. 

As  security  values  advance  on  the  stock  exchanges  under  the 
stimulus  of  war  demand,  as  industrial  operations  speed  up.  and  our 
crop  surpluses  are  reduced,  our  people  must  not  be  permitted  to 
lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  all  of  these  things  are  merely  the  result 
of  temporary  circumstances  and  that  the  fundamental  conditions 
which  retard  the  return  of  a  sound  prosperity  remain  unchanged 
and  must  be  changed  if  we  are  to  regain  our  "normal  standards  of 
American  wages  and  American  living.  We  must  not  delude  either 
ourselves,  or  permit  the  people  to  be  deluded,  by  mistaking  a  tempo- 
rary war  boom  for  a  return  of  sound  prosperity.  By  so  doing  we 
would  only  postpone  the  ultimate  day  of  reckoning  and  aggravate 
conditions  which  already  are  unsound. 

So  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  h-re  and  now  to  party  unity  and 
to  unselfish  service  to  the  Nation  through  political  action  based 
on  sound  principles  and  uninfluenced  by  unworthy  partisan 
considerations. 
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Repeal  of  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

OK   VIRGINIA 

Tx  thp:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Friday,  October  6  (legislative  day  of  Wcdiiesday.  October  4), 

1939 


LETTER  BY  COL.  HENRY  BRECKINRIDGE 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  able  and  illumi- 
nating letter  on  the  subject  cf  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo, 
written  by  Col.  Henry  Breckinridge  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  of  October  1,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  1.  19391 
LrFTTNG  Emf.arco  Held  Not  UNL.iwruL— Viev;s   of  Drs.  Jrssrp  .fN3 

Hyde    Declared    Contkovehtkd    by    the    Fop.mek's    Previous    Ex- 
pressions 
To  THE  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

In  vour  L'-iue  of  September  21  was  publL-^hed  the  joint  letter  of 
Ch;irle.s  Cht-ney  Hyde  and  Philip  C.  Jcssup  en  the  question  of 
nmovint^  the"  existing  embargo  on  munraons  to  belligerent 
countne.':. 

On  January  30.  8  months  ago.  Dr.  Philip  C.  Jrs.sup  wrote  another 
letter  wh.ch  "wab  published  In  the  New  York  Tim^s  and  to  which 
reference  will  be  made  later  in  this  communication.  Charles  C. 
Buriingham  was  a  co.signer  of  that  letter. 

It  IS  unpleasant  to  read  Dr.  Jcbsups  drastic  comment  in  his 
recent  Irtr^r  en  the  action  pre  po^ed  to  the  Crr.?^ress  by  the  Presi- 
dtnt.  It  would  be  "unneutral  and  is  contemptuous  of  the  legal 
du^-y  whKii  the  law  of  nations  impost's  upon  every  neutral  ?(-ver- 
eiRn."  A::aiii,  he  characterize,--  it  as  "illegal  as  well  as  un:-.eufral  " 
H-j  suKrests.  in  fpeakm^  of  his  country,  "it  cannot  at  thi.s  time 
relax  its  cmbarc^es  without  besmn-chmg  its  character  as  an  advo- 
cate of  internaticnal   Ju.-.tic;'." 

With  great  respect.  I  dlUcr  with  Dr.  Je.=  sup.  and  my  difference 
cf  opi:;ion  is  ba.,ed  largely  en  what  I  glean  from  his  ovv-n  %vruint;3 
or  the  precedents  which  from  tim.e  to  time  he  has  so  volumincti.-.iy 
collected.  In  his  letter  published  in  the  Times  of  September  21 
he  spe.iks  with  a  dcgmatisin  and  finality  supported,  so  far  as  I 
can  learn,  neither  by  the  precedents  of  his  own  collection  iior  by 
the  official  admission  at  any  time  of  any  otTlccr  of  the  United 
States  throughout  its  history  acting  on  a  specific  case  requinnij 
a  formal  stand  by  our  Government. 

PREVIOUS    STTJDY    CITED 

Fortunately  for  us  less-informed  citizens,  as  recently  as  July 
1939  Dr.  Jcssup.  as  reporter  for  the  research  in  international  law 
under  the  au.-piccs  of  the  faculty  of  the  Harvard  Law  School,  gave 
us  a  fat  lome  on  the  Rights  and  Duties  of  N(U*ral  States  in  Naval 
and  Aerial  War.  Whether  or  not  Dr.  Je.-=sup  aerees  entirely  with 
the  comments  in  this  book  I  cannot  say.  because  the  beck  has  an 
introductory  comment.  This  tells  u.'--  that  there  is  fundamental 
difTerence  of  opinion  among  the  ccmpiltrs  of  the  book,  and  that 
its  con'etiLS  are  not  presented  to  its  readers  as  reflecting  even  a 
cor'^f'nbus  of  th'^  advisory  committee. 

Many  interesting  things  appear  in  Dr.  Jes.'up's  report  of  July.  1939. 
For  example,  the  Thirteenth  Hague  Convention  of  1907,  Article  7.  is 
quoted  as  follows:  "A  neutral  power  is  not  bound  to  prevent  the 
exp'  rt  or  transit  for  the  use  of  either  belligerent  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion or.  in  general,  of  anything  that  could  be  of  use  to  an  army  or 
fleet." 

Acain,  "the  neutral  laws  of  the  United  States  never  forbade  the 
exp  Tt  rf  contraband  until  1935." 

It  may  help  our  minds  to  recall  that  portion  of  Dr  Jes.^up's 
"Draft  Convention."  cited  by  Dr,  Clyde  Eagleton  in  his  letter  pub- 
lished ill  the  Times  on  St  ptember  25.  I  quote:  "A  neutral  state,  for 
the  purpose  of  better  safeguarding  Its  rights  and  interests  as  a 
nt'utrnl  may.  during  the  course  of  a  war.  adopt  new  measures  or 
alter  the  mi-asures  which  It  has  previously  adopted,  provided,  how- 
ever, that  the  new  measures  adopted  do  not  violate  any  provision 
cf  this  convention."  Why,  it  may  reasonably  be  asked,  dues  Pro- 
fessor Jt  s.-up  so  blandly  conclude  that  the  propcsed  change.-,  are  not 
'•f  r  the  purpose  of  better  safeguarding  Its  rights  and  interests  as  a 
neutral"? 

Dr  Jessup  cites  the  comparable  text  of  the  Thirteenth  Hague 
Convention  of  1907:  "Preamble.  Seeing  that,  In  this  category  of 
Ideas,  these  rules  should  not,  in  principle,  be  altered  In  the  course 
of  a  war  by  a  neutral  power  except  in  a  case  where  expenonce  has 
shown  a  necessity  for  such  change  for  the  protection  of  the  rights 
of  that  power." 


RIGHTS    rrriNTTJ 

And  Article  26  cf  that  ."ame  H.t^'U(>  c.mventlon:  "Th'^  exercise  by 
a  neutral  pcwt-r  of  the  right-  laid  d:)wn  In  the  present  cnnvenMon 
can  under  no  circum-tanct-s  bf  c<  n.-:dt  red  a*;  an  unfriendly  r'r\  by 
one  or  other  belligerent  who  ha^  accepted  the  articlos  relating 
thereto  " 

Thu>,  n'n-cr  before  1935  did  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  Unned 
States  fcrbid  the  export  of  contraband.  New  legislation  restrictid 
tho  normal  rl<^lits  of  American  citizens  under  international  law, 
and  the  commi.n-sen.se  int»  rpretation  of  Tlic  Hac^ue  Convention  of 
19u7  i>  that  this  leeisliition  cm  be  changed  wh:le  a  war  i^  in 
progress,  and  unUer  im  (  ircum-tances  can  it  be  considered  an  un- 
friend'.y  act  by  belligerents  Tills  is  true,  unless  Professor  J^.-,  r.p 
can  svistam  his  cnntrniion  fr<.  m  cleir  atithmty  that  a  nt-uiriil 
power  can  only  change  rhe  &tatu,>  after  tiie  Mvitbreak  of  ho^tilltH.-  by 
st'U  fu'-ther  restriction  and  may  m  t  relax  any  pre-exi>ti:.g 
restriction. 

Wh.it  i<  the  Am'^rican  history  on  th^  subject?  During  tlie  Na- 
pcKonic  wars  wlih  England  whilf^  hostilities  were  in  jjrogri'.ss.  we 
impo.sed  and  rai.sed  (  in'oan'M.  n-frrcnce  to  the  action  of  our 
Governmf-nt  in  1794,  17;'7,  1807,  Uioy.  and  1812  is  sufficient  pre„3f 
of  this  Most  of  th,s  action  was  unwise,  but  would  Dr,  Jessup  siiy 
It  was  lilfual,  dishonorable,  and  unlust? 

The  jOiiit  rcsiiiution  of  li»i,T  ..mended  our  ncutralltv  l.iws  at 
the  oii'.s«>t  of  the  It.ilo-Ethiopian  War  and  the  Joint  resolution  (<f 
19:16  did  likewise  while  the  Italo-Ethiopian  War  was  in  p;oi:rr.s.s. 
But  Dr.  Jessup  would  retort  tliat  these  were  restrietive  and  not 
relaxinu'   HCtirn«. 

During  the  World  War  S^'cretarj'  Lansii:g  in  one  of  hLs  notes  to 
th'^  Au^tro-Huni^'.rlrln  Government  on  the  arm'^-export  question 
wrote:  "Th ■■  r:.  ht  and  duty  to  determln.-  when  this  neces.=lty  pxLsts 
rests  with  th-  neutral.  iu,t  with  a  belligerent  It  is  discretionary, 
not  mandatorv.  If  a  neutral  pow  r  does  not  avail  itsell  of  the  right, 
a  b'-lli^'erent  is  not  privileged  to  complain." 

Admiral  Sperrv.  an  American  rfpresentative  at  th'-  H:iirue  Con- 
ference of  1907."  In  speaking  of  the  p.>lnt  now  tinder  discu.sslon. 
stated  that.  "All  the  ac's  performed  by  a  neutral  state  in  falfill- 
mcnt  of  Its  dutie.^  of  neutrali'y  are  pertcrmed  by  its  own  authfirity 
and  not  for  the  purpose  of  fulfilling  a  duty  or  granting  a  favejr  to 
one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerents." 

COMMENT   ON    REPORT 

Referring  acain  to  Dr  Jessup's  report  at  the  botton  of  page  318 
and  the  t^p  oi  319.  Speaking  of  article  13  of  his  piopos.'d  Draft 
Convention  on  Rights  a;:d  Dulles  ol  Neutral  States  In  Nuval  and 
Aerial  Wi:,  '  Ins  comment  is.  "From  the  pcint  of  view  of  the  prla- 
ciT  le  en:'")(.i:cl  m  tin-  a/ticle.  It  is  Immaterial  whether  the  niW 
rule  IS  thus  inteiidea  to  perfect  the  performance  of  a  neutral  duty 
or  wliether  it  is  intended  to  exerci:.c  a  neutral  priviUge  for  the 
sake  of  further  proteciing  neutral  rlght^s  and  interests." 

"Nevertheless,  the  text  does  net  go  so  far  us  to  say  that  no 
relaxation  of  a  rule  would  ever  be  permissible."  Tins  is  the  com- 
ment of  Dr,  Je::.sup's  report  upcn  his  own  proposed  article  13, 
winch  gives  a  neutral  the  right  to  change  the  status  after  the 
outbreak  of  hostilities, 

Anam  I  quote  Irum  Dr  Je.ssup's  report:  "Pear  that  changes  during 
war  inmht  be  con,sldered  unneutral  appaiently  carried  no  weight 
in  th.e  United  Staler  during  the  eighteenth  century,  "  Why  should 
it  m  the  twentieth  century,^ 

It  is  admitted  that  we  are  d<-aling  with  a  question  obscured  by 
the  varying  posiuons  taken  by  nations  as  dietaucl  Irem  time  to 
time  by  their  sell-mterest.  This  is  true  of  niueh  m  international 
law. 

But  ^urely  the  burden  of  proof  must  be  upon  tho  e  who  d^-ny 
the  rmlit  of  the  United  States  to  pa.-^s  any  n^•utrallty  law.  either 
of  restriction  or  of  relaxation,  that  does  not  vioiate  the  well-e.- tab- 
llshed  rules  cf  interna' lonai  li'W. 

Re.- p'-c [fully  do  I  invite  Dr  Jessup  to  cite  on.:-  authentic  insiance 
in  winch  the  Government  of  the  Unitfd  States  has  a<:!:nitted  tho 
right  01  any  foreign  power  to  restrict  its  rif^hts  of  action  as  a 
neutral  a^  long  as  its  action  does  not  assert  some  unprecedented 
privilege  for  itself  or  its  citizens.  This  is  tlie  stand  tahen  by  Lan- 
sing to  Au.-tria-Hungary  It  i.s  the  stand  taken  by  Soerry  as  one 
01  our  r(  presentatives  at  the  Hague  Conference  of   1907, 

Now.  let  us  conij  to  the  other  letter  of  Dr,  Jes. up  printed  in 
the  Times  of  Januaiy  30,  It  will  be  recalled  that  this  was  ju-.t 
before  the  total  collapse  of  the  Loyalist  government  under  the 
onslaughts  cf  Franco  and  after  2' ^  years  of  civil  war.  Candor 
compels  the  admuoion  tiiat  Dr  Jes.sup  tell  back  on  tne  technical 
fact  that  the  United  States  had  never  recognized  tiie  beiligfrency 
of  either  party  to  this  civil  v.ar,  and  tiiat,  tiieiefvire,  the  United 
States  was  not  technically  bound  by  the  laws  of  neutraiiiy. 

CONTR.'^RY    ACTION    SEEN 

But  as  a  practical  manor  he  was  advoe atln.::j  that  the  President 
lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to  Loy:dist  Spam,  that  there  might  flow 
from  our  shores.  2' j  years  after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  a  strerm 
of  arms  and  munitions  to  succor  the  Lovahst  armies  in  'heir 
desperate  plight.  That  w?p  an  eloquent  and  closf-ly  reascn-^d  ep- 
peal  to  change  the  status  after  hosMhtles  had  com.n-ienced,  Iti  Ja-i- 
uary  he  was  urging  the  exact  action  In  hehnlf  of  the  Lovahsts  that 
he  now  deplores  because  It  would  be  unneutral  and  unjust.  He 
justified  his  stand  on  arms  to  Spanish  Loyalists  by  saying  there  was 
no  fcrmal  war. 

With  great  sincerity  and  facility  Dr.  Jessup  found  the  lawyer's 
reasons  to  help  those  whose  cause  he  then  espoused.    It  Is  Interest- 
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Inc  to  see  that  same  mind  now  weaving  a  l^ss  tenable  thread  of 
ar'-ianent  to  'he  advantaee  of  Nazi  intere.-t  and  to  the  disadvantage 
ol  The  western  demccracie' 

His  reason  for  raising  the  embargo  at  the  elever.th  hour  to 
Loyalist  Spam  was  staged  by  h.m  as  follows:  "It  would  further 
mark  a  return  to  our  his*,.Tic  poiiry  of  avoid. ng  Inteivention  m 
European  civil  wars  by  following  a  strict  hand  -ufT  policy  ins'cad  cf 
taking  afTKinative  action,  which,  as  events  have  demonstrated,  in- 
evitably aJtecTs  the  outci  n;e  of  a  s'rugglc  In  v.hich  we  profess  not 
to  be  conv,erned."  This  hands-c  ff"  policy  then  wcs  to  lift  the 
embargo  and  to  permit  the  slnpment  ol  arms  to  the  losing  faction 
of  thr  Spani.-h  civil  war.  His  '  hands-cT"  pjlicy  now  would  insure 
that  E:. gland  and  Fi-ance  ccu'.d  get  no  arms  from  here. 

"•  •  •  Fe-r  ye  pay  tithe  of  mint  and  anLse  and  cum.min:  and 
have  rmlrtfd  th:^  we!ghtl(  r  matters  of  the  law.  judgment,  mercy, 
and  far.li:  thc.e  ought  ye  to  have  dene,  and  not  to  leave  the  other 
unde.ne, 

"Ye  blind  guides.  whi"h  strain  at  a  gnat  and  swallow  a  camel." 

Henry  Breckixridce. 

New  York,  S-ptcmbcr  23,  1930. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  S.  TRUMAN 

OF   MISSOURI 

IN  THI-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4), 

1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON     LEWIS    B,    SCHWELLE^^BACH     OF 

WASHINGTON 


Mr,  TRUMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  a.=^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  able 
Senator  from  Wa.'-hmston  I  Mr.  Schwellenbach  1  in  the 
American  Forum  of  ihi'  Air  last  nipht.  I  think  it  is  the  ablest 
d.ttu, oion  Ci  iht'  Question  now  befoie  the  Senate  which  has 
yet  been  made. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  don't  know  whether  Mr.  Granlk  will  like  what  I  am  about  to 
do  or  nt.t  I  wa,-  invited  and  a.sk«  d  to  use  up  my  12  minut' s'  por- 
tion cf  this  pro^rram  in  making  a  speech,  I  am  wondprinti  if 
aijd'ences,  parlicuhuiy  radio  audiences,  are  not  eettmg  a  little  tired 
ol  h.-5ten;ng  to  speecnrs  upon  this  question.  There  has  been  an 
aver.ii^e  of  two  or  three  an  fveniiu  dnrint:  the  last  2  weeks. 

Like  every  other  Senator,  I  have  received  a  large  volume  of  mail 
durir.g  this  special  session — fo  laree  that  it  is  imposs.ble  to  give 
Epec:hc  aii'^wers  to  each  lett(  r.  Muiiy  of  the  letters  ccntain  definite 
questions  which  are  very  pertinent.  Therefore  I  have  decided  to 
list'  my  time  in  reading  some  of  these  que'tions  and  my  answers  to 
them  In  other  woids,  I  am  taking  advantage  of  Mr.  Granlk's 
liiMiation  to  answer  my  mail  by  radio.  There  will  not  be  time  to 
read  the  -.^hole  cf-ntext  of  any  leit^r.  so  I  am  limit:n>;  myself  to 
thrs'"  portions  of  the  letters  which  contain  the  que,:tions,  and 
these  portions  of  the  replies  which  contain  the  answers  to  the 
fpc  cilic  questions 

I  had  one  letter  last  we(  k  from  a  man  in  Belllngham.  Wash., 
wlii-h  contained  this  question:  "My  understandirig  m  1937  was  that 
the  Ccnirress  had  passed  a  corppleted  neutrality  bill,  I  thou-tht 
that  bill  was  permanent,  yet  I  ^aw  by  the  papeis  in  April  cf  this 
year  that  hearing's  were  being  held  in  both  the  House  and  the 
S<nate  en  new  neutrality  letrislatlon.  Tlien  when  the  Congress 
dec:ded  not  to  adopt  any  leRi,'-lation  last  session  and  the  war  came 
en,  the  President  called  you  folks  back  m  special  .session.  What  I 
would  like  to  know  is  why  there  was  any  need  for  Congress 
considering  neutrality  at  all  this  year," 

My  answer  to  that  question  was:  "It  is  true  that  In  1935  and 
193(j  and  1937  we  In  Congress  pas.sed  neutralitv  acts.  The  1937 
act  had  three  main  parts.  First,  was  the  arms  embargo.  Second, 
a  provision  requiring  all  goods  shipped  to  a  belligerent  to  be 
carried  on  ships  not  owned  by  Americans  and  with  the  title  to  the 
goods  passing  to  the  purchaser  before  the  goods  left  cur  shores. 
Th"  third  provision  was  known  as  the  financial  section,  and  It 
rather  indefinitely  restricted  financial  transactions  between  our 
pe-ip!e  and  belligerent  governments.  Section  2  of  this  act,  or 
the  carry  provisions,  expired  by  the  terms  of  the  act  on  May  1  of 
this  year  Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands,  our  goods  and  our 
people  and  our  ships  may  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
the  belligerent  countries.  It  was  the  fact  that  that  expired  which 
caused  us  Inst  April  to  hold  hearings  on  the  whole  question. 

"In  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  that  was  the  most  important  part 
of  the  law.     As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  everybody  in  the  Sen- 
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ate  concluded  that  It  was  necessary  to  restate  and  ptrencrthen  the 
carry  provisions  of  section  2  Evervbody  concluded  that  it  was 
nece.'-s.'.ry  to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  financial  section. 
Everybody  concluded  th:>t  it  was  nc>cessary  to  prevent  our  ships, 
even  though  destined  for  neutral  countries,  to  nav  away  frorri 
submarine  zones  and  mme-iniested  zones,  and  that  cur  citizens 
should  be  kept  off  belligerent  ships. 

"For  tht^ise  reasons,  about  which  there  1e  no  particular  difference 
of  opinion,  it  became  nec.?ssary  to  re\nTite  the  neutrality  legisla- 
tion In  addition  to  that,  a  great  number  of  us,  and  I  think  the 
majority,  concluded  that  America's  chances  of  staying  out  of  the 
war  would  be  much  better  If  the  so-called  arms  embargo  were 
repealed.  That  is  the  question  around  which  the  present  debate 
Is  raging,  but  I  think  you  can  see  that,  regardless  of  anyone's 
opinion  upon  that  phase  of  the  question,  there  must  be  agree- 
ment that  some  legislation  is  necessary.  I  don't  thmk  any  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  will  serlou.-.ly  disagree  on  that  conclusion." 

Another  interesting  question  was  posed  to  me  by  a  writer  living 
at  Clarkston.  Wash.  Clarkston  is  right  near  the  Idaho  line.  The 
letter  came  to  me  by  air  mail,  having  been  written  on  Wednesday, 
It  .said:  "Now.  I  am  confused.  We  here  next  door  to  Idaho  have 
always  had  great  confidence  in  Senator  Borah  and  when  he  came 
out  against  the  repeal  ol  the  arms  embargo  why  I  thought,  of 
course,  that  I  did  agree  with  him.  Then  last  night  Senator 
NoRRis  went   on  the   air  and   took   the   opposite  side.     Personally, 

1  look  upon  Senator  Norris  as  my  ideal  statesman.  Tell  me  how 
these  two  men.  with  all  their  experience  and  with  their  honesty, 
can  violently  disagree  on  this  vital  subject." 

My  answer  to  that  letter  was  as  follows:  "I  don't  blame  you 
for  being  confused.  I  agree  with  everything  you  have  said  about 
both  Senator  Bor.^h  and  Senator  Norris.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you 
that  what  you  have  asked  me  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  a 
fine  thing  it  is  to  live  under  American  democracv?  There  are 
very  few  places  in  the  world  today  where  a  debate,  such  as  we  are 
now  conducting  could  be  carried  on.  In  many  countries  if  Sen- 
ator Borah  and  Senator  Norris  made  the  speeches  which  they 
did  over  the  radio,  one  of  them  wcu'd  end  up  In  a  concentration 
camp.  Here  we  still  have  room  for  diHerences  of  opinion.  We 
still  have  the  ri-^ht  to  express  those  differences  of  opinion.  That 
room  and  that  richt  must  not  be  destroyed.  That's  why  it  is  so 
important  that,  regardless  of  the  outcome  of  this  legislation,  we 
stick  to  our  determination  to  stay  cut  of  this  war,  \\'c  must  not 
tndnncer  American  democracy  by  gettint?  Into  It." 

Th"  next  letter  is  interesting  because  it  comes  from  a  high-school 
student,  and  I  will  read  all  of  it: 

"My  De.^r  Senator:  I  am  a  Junior  in  high  school  and  I  want  to 
get  on  my  high-school  debate  team.  The  subject  for  the  try-out  is, 
'Resolved,  that  the  Congress  should  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  as 
requested  by  the  President.'    I  have  been  studvlng  this  for  the  last 

2  weeks,  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  help  me  bv  explaining  what 
the  new  bill  will  do,  I  have  studied  all  about  the  arms  embargo, 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  about  that,  but  what  I  v.ant  you  to 
do  is  to  tell  me  exactly  what  the  bill  will  do.    Yours  very  truly," 

My  answer  was  this: 

"Mt  nE.\R  Richard:  I  received  your  letter  telling  me  about  your 
debate  try-out,  I  am  sending  you.  under  separate  cover,  copies  of 
the  present  law  and  the  proposed  bill:  also  the  Senate  ccm'mittee 
hearings  and  six  .'^p?cches.  three  on  each  side  of  the  subject.  I  am 
glad  to  know  that  ycu  h:ivL'  made  up  your  mind  about  the  arms 
embargo,  and  I  hope  that  the  speeches  by  the  six  Senators  will  not 
confute  ycu, 

"You  do  ask  me  the  specific  question  about  what  the  proposed 
law  will  do.  and  I  will  answer  that  specifically  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  careful,  painstaking  eiTort  to  correct  our  pr.st  mistakes. 
It  is  a  cede  of  restrictions  upon  our  citizens  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  of  us  from  so  conducting  ct^rselver  as  to  endanrer  all  of  us. 
It  prohibits  our  ships  from  traveling  to  belligerents  or  "from  making 
dellvt-ries  to  belligerent  ships.  It  prohibits  goods  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans being  shipped  t<^  beliipeients  It  prohibits  cur  ship^."and  rnr 
citizens,  even  thoueh  des'ined  for  neu'ral  countries,  to  travel 
through  the  dangerous  submarine  and  mine-lnfc'ted  anas  It 
prohibits  our  citiztins  from  traveling  on  ships  o':^'ned  by  bePigevents. 
It  prevents  tho  arming  of  our  m'^rchant  vessels.  It  prevents  our 
Government  and  our  people  from  loaning  money  or  extending 
cr-dit  to  belligerent  gTvernmrnts,  It  so  strengthens  the  duiie?  cf 
the  Munitions  Control  Board  as  to  pive  Cong;re£s  such  a  check  on 
munitions  as  to  prevent  our  being  dragged  into  war  bv  munitions 
sales.  It  takes  av.-ay  from  the  President  all  of  the  important  dis- 
cretionary power  granted  in  the  1937  act.  There  is  not  a  wo:d  in  it 
giving  the  President  power  to  name  aggressors.  Since  it  treat.=  both 
sides  precisely  alike,  it  is  as  truly  neutral  as  any  law  that  could  be 
devised.  Since  it  simply  restrains  our  own  citizens,  neither  side  has 
a  right  to  object  to  l*^.  It  tries  to  sub.stitute  a  true  peace  plan  for 
our  pre.-ent  dangerous  unneutral  hodge-podge.  If  any  law  can 
keep  us  out  of  war.  this  one  will. 

"With  best  of  luck  to  you  I"  your  try-out  for  the  debate.  Yours 
truly," 

The  next  letter  from  which  I  wish  to  read  came  from  Wenatchee, 
Wa.sh     In  part.  It  reads  as  follows: 

"Whpt  are  you  fellows  trying  to  do?     For  the  last  5  years  I  have 

heard  about  cash   and   carry.     I   thought    that   meant   real   honest 

cash,  and  now  I  see  your  bill  provides  for  90  days'  credit.     Why  are 

you  making  that  change  and  giving  credit  to  these  governments?" 

I  answered  in  this  way: 

"Yor  certainly  are  entitled  to  ask  thp  question  you  submitted  In 
your  letter.    If,  as  you  say,  this  present  b.ll  would  propose  to  loosen 
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up  credit.  I  wriild  cortair.ly  vigorously  oppose  it,  I  think  it  ox- 
tremcly  uulcrtun.ite  that  thc.-.e  who  oppose  the  bill  have  attempted 
to  rrpn-,ent  to  the  people  that  the  new  bill  does  lon-eii  up  ciedi'.s, 
Th"  fact  is  it  definitely  restricts  them.  I  first  ask  you  to  remember 
xl'.A'.  th"  pri  ser.t  law,  ir..-. .far  a-  it  relates  to  tinancial  tran.sac tions, 
was  very  largely  written  by  those  who  now  oppose  the  nt w  law. 
In  19.35,  19, ib.  ar.d  1937  they  wrote  into  the  law  th^  flnan^;  il  provi- 
sions which  prohibit  credit.s,  the  extension  of  credits,  or  the  public 
sale  or  exchange  of  bonds  or  other  oblieanons  by  any  b- :l•.^  r-nt 
g(jveriunenr      At  the  end  of  that  sec'ion  ih  ^y  used  this  la:.^  i,:L;e; 

■  -Pruiidt'd.  That  if  the  President  shall  find  that  sueh  aru-n  vsiU 
<-erv.-  to  protect  the  commercial  or  o'hcr  interests  of  the  Uiuted 
S-ates  or  its  citizens,  he  niay.  in  h.s  cuscretion.  and  to  .«uch  extent 
and  under  surh  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  except  from  the 
operation  of  this  section  ordinary  commercial  credits  ar-.d  short- 
time  ebl:[;ations  in  a:d  of  leaial  tran.-actinns  and  of  a  character 
cu->toinanly  used  in  normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions." 

"If  you  will  read  tiuit  caiefully.  you  will  see  that  it  places 
nlmrst  no  restrictions  up  ai  the  President  He  can  grant  60-day. 
90-dav.  120-day.  or  even  6-mo;ith  credr.-.  under  it.  Tho.se  of  us 
who  wrote  this  new  law  felt  that  that  was  too  much  d!scr.-tion  ro 
pive  to  the  President,  and  tl.at  it  should  be  limited  Consequently, 
we  inserted  i:;to  the  law  three  definite  restrictions 

"We  -aid  tha*  the  President  could  not  permit  'he  extensions  of 
Ci'edit  by  our  citizens  to  belligf r-Mit  covernmen's  for  a  period 
1.  nqer  than  9-)  oay ;  It  isn't  50  days'  crecUt.  The  90  days  is  the 
oi:t  ide  limit  "Then  we  provided  that  tlie  obllctation  or  contract 
b',  which  the  belhi^erent  government  taouttht  t;ocds  from  our  citi- 
zens would  have  to  show  upon  its  face  that  it  was  not  renewable. 
Our  third  restriction  wa^  that  if  any  i:oveinnu'nt  failed  to  pay 
wrh.n  90  days  they  then  ("ould  g>'t  no  more  credit. 

■In  •her  wnvds.  we  took  the  presen'  law,  which  was  wr.tten  by 
the  Dpponenis  to  the  proposed  Imw  and  v.  h.eh  was  loo<e  and  indefi- 
nite, 'and  tied  it  up  in  tluc^  important  par'iculars  Now  the  op- 
ponents of  this  law,  who  m  1935.  1936.  and  1937  were  perfectly 
6at.sfl?d  with  th.e  indefinite  and  loose  provi.Mons  which  I  hav 
quoted,  are  trvmg  to  mike  you  and  other  people  i.i  the  count rv 
believe  that  the  Pittma-i  bill  opens  up  the  field  for  extendi-d 
credits.  It  not  only  dots  not  open  up  the  field,  r.  tries  to  tie  up 
the  loopholes  in  tae  present  act." 

The  next  letter  was  very  short  It  jut  had  two  sentences  Let 
n.e  read  them: 

"You  said  over  the  radm  last  n:'j;ht  that  the  United  States  wiU 
stay  out  of  this  war.     Do  you  really  believe  it?  " 

My  an-wer  was:  "I  most  a-suredly  do  believe  the  United  States 
will 'stay  out  of  this  war.  The  ch.ef  r.-ason  I  b  lieve  it  is  that  the 
American  people  are  so  determined  to  stay  ^  ut  VVe  know  the 
uiier  funlity  of  gettms^  into  another  Eurup,  an  war  We  tried  it 
once,  thinking  we  cuuld  help  solve  Europe's  problems.  It  took 
tliem  only  a  short  20  years  to  get  back  at  each  other's  f.iroat 
aram  We  don't  Intend  to  sacrifice  the  lives,  the  bodies,  and  the 
ni. nds  of  our  young  men,  n  ir  the  resources  of  our  country  making 
that  -ame  mistake  agam 

"Another  reason  is  tlait  the  M 'mbirs  of  Congress  are  so  deter- 
mined 'hut  we  stay  out.  S.nce  I  ha'.e  bee-,  m  Wa-hmutcn  th^ 
last  2  weeks.  I  have  not  Ivard  a  sm^;!.'  M  >mb,  r  of  Congress  exprees 
the  fatalistic  idea  that  \\e  had  to  get  m.  We  are  ad  determiutd 
tliat  we  are  net  gc  ing  to  get  in 

"The  third  rea-on  is  that  the  Pre,-ident  i-  tleiermined  to  stay 
I  i:t.  I  talked  to  him  and  I  'lalk'-d  to  ir.any  Members  of  the  S.^notc 
\\  ho  al.so  had  conversations  with  lum  on  the  subject.  You  prob- 
;.bly  have  read  cruiciams  of  the  President  in  the  last  few  years 
that  when  he  makes  up  his  mmd  abotit  .somethin-;  he,  to  qu(7te 
th"  ar'icles.  'gets  his  Dutch  up'  and  nothing  can  cliange  him.  Th:,' 
P'-esident  has  'his  Dutch  up'  on  this  ciuestion  ot  staying  out  of 
war,  and  nubcdy  is  going  to  chan..^o  him  on  it  He  Is  not  going  to 
perm.t  otir  Nation  to  get  into  this  war." 
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1939 


EXCERPTS    FROM    ADDRESS    BY    HON      CLAUDE    PEPPER.    OF 

FLORIDA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  print-  d  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  a  speech  delivered 
by  the  Sen.ttor  from  Florida  IMr.  Pepper  I  at  a  mass  meeting 
called  to  support  the  proposed  neutrality  law  held  in   the 


a  cli  I'.en  neighbors  upm 
any  remonstrance  Irom 
sav    that    we    wll    oiTend 


National  Press  Auditorum  in  Wa.shinpiton,  D.  C.  on  Sep; em- 
ber 26.  19:59. 

There  being  no  objection,  »hr  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon  America  aealn  For  wliat  we  do 
in  the  next  few  weeks  shall,  in  the  Judgment  of  most  men.  deter- 
mine not  only  the  course  of  our  country  but  the  kind  of  world  m 
which  those  who  come  after  us  shall  live, 

A  war  has  been  thrust  tiixui  the  world  Idv  a  crr.it  international 
brigand,  A  man  who  himself  has  ordered  nvn  sho'  down  with  lut 
a  trial:  with  a  pistol  in  his  own  pie.-^ence  because  they  differed  with 
him  politic. tlly  A  man  who  has  repudiated  rcli'Von  and  man's  God 
and  turned  Die  clock  of  time  baik  before  religion  and  Chri.st  and 
the  cro.ss. 

By  a  man  who  has  prob  iVilv  adopted  war  the  kiliir.tt  of  men.  the 
widowing  of  wives,  the  oiphaiung  of  children,  the  maiming  of  men's 
bodies,  the  cruel,  coir!  tlest ruction  of  the  finest  artistry  of  man's 
mind  and  han  i-  ,e-  the  chief  instrument  of  his  international  policy. 
By  a  ma'i  who  d.-dain-  human  freedom,  who  .scorns  human  rights, 
whose  conical  mind  ignores  human  aspirations,  uho  derides  the 
reach  of  human  conseltnce  into  the  ethereal  realms  of  the  spirit. 

In  the  face  of  the  prayers  of  the  world,  against  the  entreaty  of  m.cn 
and  women  of  good  will  everywhere,  to  sati-fy  his  lust  for  power  and 
greed  for  conquest,  this  man  has  engulfed  the  world  In  the  carnage 
cl  war. 

We  love  peace  We  so  nnidi  wroit  peace  that  we  are  willin  •  to 
make  any  sacrifice  for  it.  In  the  i  euTr.ihty  legislation  now  pending 
we  have  been  willing  to  give  up  the  freedom  of  the  seas — to  abatidon 
th'  high  roads  of  the  world — to  brine;  home  every  American  ship 
which  Hies  the  American  flag,  because  we  .'•o  mueh  are  diiermhied 
upon  p:?ace 

While  no  other  nation  in  the  W(-irld  restrains  Us  commerr^e  or 
closes  Its  borders  to  any  purchaser  who  comes  for  its  goods,  we  say 
we  will  not  venture  a  ^'Tiude  slup  a  sins^li-  '•ailor  or  a  single  citi/vn  - 
even  where  war  may  be  upon  the  high  seas,  k  t  alone  In  a  country 
where  a  war  is 

To  the  warrint:  nations  we  say  "If  you  want  our  goods,  comie  and 
gel  them  in  our  own  harbors,  upon  our  oun  shores;  take  them 
home,  your  own  goods,  in  vour  own  con\.  v.ineeis.  and  at  your  own 
risk '• 

While  Ciirniany  buys  from  any  one  of 
ordinary  commercial  principles  without 
Germanv's  enemies,  then-  aie  tho.se  who 
GPrmany  if  we  alike  open  our  shores  and  in  our  own  lurbors  sell 
Germany's  enemies  who  may  come,  get,  and  take  hoine  the  t:oods 
tl.ey  buy  from  u-^  liere. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  the  neutrality  law  we  i\n  \\<  t  '  ven 
send  our  ships  to  Canaria  upon  the  Atlantic  or  the  P.icifit,  though 
those  sea  routes  are  within  the  shadows  of  our  shores. 
They  say  we  have  not  made  enough  sacrifices  for  peace. 
They  say  they  favor  "come  and  get  it"  as  n  principle  for  gPTieral 
commerce,  yet  they  profess  to  distiiu^tii^h  betv.een  comnure.-  Ken- 
eraily  and  commerce  that  miftht  ko  to  in  ike  w.ir 

They  say  tliey  will  not  keep  soldiers  at  llie  Iront.  yet  tl:cy  vvould 
furnish  food,  and  uniforms,  and  cummurueation  wires,  and  tru*  ks. 
and  paper  and  pencils,  and  all  tli'  myriaii  i  tlier  articles  whii  h  go 
to  make  war. 

They  .'^ay  it's  all  right  for  a  land  p  w -r  to  tv.iv  from  its  neighbors, 
but  ail  wrong  for  a  sea  power  to  t)u\   irom  it,-  nei^thbors. 

They  say  it's  all  right  to  sell  a;.-. it  tint  they  overlook  that  it  was 
the  fact  that  Germai:y  cMd   it  it    l.,c\e   wlieat    which  ended  the  war. 

They  say  li    .-\'neriea  - 
who  "comes  and  ^j'-t.^  tin 

I  say  it  America  does  not  sell  her  goods,  the  carnage  of  war  will 
spread 

I  say  if  .^mirica';  L'Ofid-  or  cruns  are  botudK  r-nd  taken  h  me  by 
any  country  who  uses  them  m  the  doteiise  of  human  freedom  lor 
t!ie  preservation  c:f  tlie  Chn-.ti,in  rt  li^ion.  for  tlw  sanctitv  of  human 
richts,  the  sacrocines.-^  oi  iiwiiian  hoj)t_'.-,  mul  a.-pii  .itioii^,  I  tliank  CI',  d 
for  It 

They  sav  America's  destiiiV  is  i-olation.  I  say  if  thev  iman  by 
Isolation  staying  out  of  Eur.  pes  (.|UarrelN.  not  hatv'l.ni.;  over  otlier 
people's  territory,  not  seekmt;  otlu-r  nations'  conc(uest,  we  are  all 
isolationist.-;  but  if  they  mean  by  isolation  that  we  are  disintere.-ted 
in  whether  civilization  perishes  from  tlie  earth,  whether  bloody 
Hitleri-m  baptizes  the  earth,  whether  dastardly  dictatorshij)  eii- 
compases  tlie  world,  whether  the  ir<  n  feet  ot  tyrants  trample  down 
the  free  pcc[}les  of  the  earth,  whether  religion  endures  and  Clod  is 
worshipped,  whether  we  have  no  sense  of  right,  no  feeling  of  wremg. 
no  sympathy  for  victims,  no  s(>ntimenf  for  the  oppressed,  no  care 
for  those  who  are  maimed  and  mangled:  if  they  mi'an  that  America 
is  alike  without  a  conscience  or  a  cause:  if  they  mean  that  Araerica 
repudiates  all  her  glorious  past,  that  she  forfeits  all  her  noble 
destiny,  that  she  has  gruwn  callotis  to  every  fine  thing  that  moves 
the  hearts  of  men  and  women.  I  say.  "Thank  God.  I  am  not  that 
kind  of  an  isolationist." 

Now.  therefore,  in  this  crucial  hour  let  America  be  prayerful, 
patriotic,  calm,  cool,  solemn,  for  what  we  are  about  is  the  .-eriou.s 
business  ot  preserving  all  that  we  have  saved  out  of  the  wreekage 
of  the  past,  A  unired  people,  one  from  many,  we  stand  torth  Ix-f.jre 
the  world  to  find  and  to  follow  a  course  wluch  is  fair,  which  is  right, 
and  which  our  ancestors  Ix-fore  us  and  the  Providence  which  has 
guided  us  will  alike  approve. 


;.-  !..■:    _■  Miiv,   hi  r  arms,  to  any  purcha.>er 
1.    It  v.iil  tontriijute  to  the  carnage  ol  war. 
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OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 
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IX  THE  SEXATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Monday,  Octobtr  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1039 


ARTICLE  BY   HON.   ELBLIRT  D.   THOMAS,   OF  UT.\H 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article 
written  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  iMr.  Thom.'^sI.  at 
the  request  of  the  Detroit  News  and  the  North  American 
Newspaper  Alliance,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  neutrality. 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the    Detroit    News    and    the    North    American    Newspaper 

Alliance  1 

(By  Senator  Eufrt  D.  Thom.\s) 

For  those  who  wish  to  understand  clearly  the  problems  facing 
Ccncress  during  th(  special  sc&sion  in  bringing  about  a  modification 
cf  the  so-cailed  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  ii  is  well  to  keep  certain 
definite  fact.--  In  mind  at  all  times. 

International  law  Is  a  series  of  customs  governing  the  habits  of 
nation:-  in  carrying  out  their  relations  with  one  another  and  the 
relations  of  their  nationals  with  nationals  of  foreign  states.  Cus- 
tc manly  international  law  is  divided  Into  two  major  groupings,  the 
law  during  peacetimes  and  the  law  during  wartimes.  Neutrality  is 
a  division  ol  international  law. 

Tlic  law  which  Congress  is  considering  Is  domestic  law.  Any- 
thing which  Congress  does  will  not  modify  International  law  as 
buch.  but  It  will  curb  the  activities  of  Amer;c:in  citizens  in  their 
dealing:,  with  belligerent  states  and  with  nationals  of  belligerent 
Stat*  s. 

Thus,  when  It  Is  said  we  shall  go  back  to  International  law.  such 
a  statement  means  merely  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
Suites  will  remove  those  restrictions  from  the  activities  of  American 
citiz.^ns  if  the  restrictions  are  m  excess  of  what  is  deemed  a  prcp-r 
act  under  international  law.  There  will  be  no  going  back  to  inter- 
national law  as  i-ueh  as  a  result  of  the  special  scssion  of  Conr^ress, 
because  neither  the  President  nor  Congress  is  m  a  mood  to  remove 
all  restrictions. 

LIMIT    FOR    AMERICANS 

Therefore,  that  which  Congress  will  do  will  be  merely  to  limit  the 
activities  of  Americans.  Cont^re&s  will  enact  only  dome.stic  law, 
and  that  whicli  it  may  do  will  not  affect  the  internatioiiul  law  of 
neutrality  so  lar  as  other  counines  are  concerned,  because  no  other 
country  ha.,  a  law  similar  to  our  Neutrality  Act  of  1937. 

Now  then,  it  Is  said  that  it  would  be  unneutral  to  change  the 
ruks  of  tile  game  while  a  war  is  m  pro:-rcbs.  It  would  be  uiiueutral 
If  we  w(ie  to  take  a  s'ai.d  to  all.iw  American  citizens  rights  ou!s.de 
the  realm  of  mternatioiial  law,  but  as  long  &-•  any  restriction  wo 
put  on  our  .^meri'  an  citiz<.nb  will  be  within  this  realm  such  change 
cculci  nut  be  deemed  u'lneuiral. 

A  rfstrlcticn  on  Ann  rican  (itiT'ens  micht  work  to  the  advantage 
or  disadvantage  of  certain  belligerent;-,  but  this  would  not  be  con- 
trary to  the  law  of  neutrali  y.  because  there  is  no  way  under  the 
sun  to  do  or  not  to  do  anything  which  will  affect  all  the  belligerents 
In  the  same  way. 

Another  thing  for  us  to  keep  In  mind  is  the  fact  that  America 
t'xiay  is  a  declared  neutral,  not  because  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1937.  but  because  of  the  international  law  of  war.  The  President 
proclaimed  America's  neutrality  first  In  accordance  wath  interna- 
tional law  and  domestic  law.  and  then  proclaimed  certain  embargoes 
and  prohibitions  In  accordance  with  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937. 

NO    WAR    PARTY 

Therefore  there  can  be  legally  no  pro-war  group  of  American 
citizens,  and  actually  there  arc  very  few  citizens  who  want  to  see 
America  In  war.     No  one  is  advocating  It. 

I  cannot  em.phaslze  this  point  too  greatly.  There  Is  no  war 
party  in  America,  there  is  not  even  a  saber  bloc,  such  as  attracted 
substantial  support  before  the  war  of  1917.  For  an  orator  to  insist 
otlicrv.-isc  is  tantamount  to  going  into  the  street  shouting  "Fire" 
when  there  Is  no  fire,  to  cry  "Step  thief"  when  there  is  no  theft,  to 
alarm  and  to  panic  a  sensitive  and  worried  public  without  reason  or 
excuse.  There  arc  no  war  groups  in  the  United  States  today.  This 
may  be  stated  as  an  axiom. 

I  personally  stand  exactly  where  I  have  always  stood,  claiming 
that  America's  mission  is  to  remain  neutral  and  that  no  po.ssible 
advantage  could  come  to  us  or  to  the  world  by  cur  getting  into  this 
War.     Tlicrclore  everything  that  I  would  work  for  would  be  some- 


thing which  in  my  opinion  would  tend  to  keep  us  cut  of  war  end 
tend  toward  building  American  neutrality  traditions  and  practices 
stror:ger  than  ever. 

If  we  can  keep  most  of  the  nations  cf  the  world  from  becoming 
belligerents,  not  only  shall  we  save  lives  but  also  there  will  be  some 
chance  to  have  a  constructive  peace  tempered  by  neutral  infiu.  nccs 
rather  than  a  harsh  peace  imposed  by  victors  upon  the  vanquished. 

AGREE  ON   NEtrrRALrrT 

Therefore  I  emphasize  the  fact  that  those  on  both  sides  of  the 
controversy  concerning  the  embargo  actually  stand  sliotilder  to 
shotilder  on  the  peace  program  and  both  are  in  hearty  aitrecment 
that  American  neutrality  shah  be  preserved.  How  best  th's  cnn 
be  done  is  therefore  the  question.  Those  who  want  to  modiiy  the 
act  press  for  modification  becavise  of  a  firm  conviction  that  the  act 
as  it  exists  may  be  more  likely  to  bring  us  into  war  than  it  will  ns 
modified. 

Wh.y  do  we  say  thi.s''  In  the  first  place  the  act  merely  embargoes 
sh.pmei'ts  of  arms,  aniniunition-^,  and  implements  of  war  All 
o-hfr  things  can  be  shipped  to  belligrrents.  The  nation,  therefore, 
which  is  lacking  in  arnis.  ammunitions,  and  implements  cf  war! 
and  which  could  get  those  things  from  us.  Is  a  nation  that  is 
hurt  by  our  present  embargo. 

Now  it  Just  happens  in  this  war  that  those  nations  which  have 
not  turned  their  entire  economy  into  a  war  economy  find  them- 
selves behind  in  the  matter  of  certain  implements  of  war,  pri- 
marily airplanes.  So  strongly  did  the  nations  of  the  world  feel 
that  future  war  activities  would  depend  upcn  airplanes  that  the 
nations  which  lost  the  World  War  were  prohibited  from  building 
military  airplanes.  Germany  did  not  start  her  present  program 
until  1934  in  respect  to  arming  of  the  air.  The  Allies  did  not^pro- 
test  this  in  spite  of  the  treaty.  Tlie  results  of  the  breach  now  are 
apparent  to  all. 

LIMITATION    HrrS    ALLIES 

Tlicrefnre,  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  on  airplanes  undoubtedly 
will  aid  England  and  France.  But  If  America  restricts  all  exports 
to  belligerents  and  makes  those  materials  and  commodities  which 
now  are  outside  the  realm  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements 
exportable  only  after  title  has  passed  and  ownership  ha.s  been  trans- 
ferred to  the  buyer  and  consideration  for  the  purchase  received, 
we  will  thereby  put  a  tremendously  great  limitation  upon  England 
and  France,  lor  they  are  in  need  of  many  things. 

In  the  sum  of  all  experts,  then,  the  modifications  to  the  act  as 
suggested  will  primarily  affect  (and  this  will  be  adversely)  England 
and  France.  Germany  must  buy  indirectly  because  of.  first  of  all, 
the  barter  system  and.  secondly,  the  hazards  of  the  British-French 
blockade.  Therefore  the  practical  effect  of  the  projected  modifica- 
tions cannot  be  looked  upon  a.s  pro-Ally  and  will  not,  actually,  be- 
cause of  the  restrictions  placed  upon  other  things  than  arms,  am- 
munitions, and  Implements  cf  war. 

Then.  too.  we  must  remember  that  the  same  restrictions  in  respect 
to  purchases,  transfer  of  title  and  ownership  will  hold  for  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  implements  of  v.'ar  because  those  articles  and 
materials  can  continue  to  be  exported  only  under  license  and  under 
ccm.plete  governmental  supervision,  and  the  National  Munitions 
Bca'd  has  to  report  to  Congress  all  transactions  In  those  three 
classifications  of  articles. 

RESTRICTIONS    SET    ttP 

Thus  America  Is  not  going  back  to  International  law.  but  will  re- 
main even  if  all  'he  President's  points  are  Incorporated  into  law, 
a  nation  restricting  her  citizens  very  much  beyond  the  demands 
placed  upon  them  thrcu'-h  the  provisions  cf  Internationa!  law.  and 
America,  too.  will  remain  in  that  position  of  restricting  her  citizens 
more  greatly  than  are  the  citi^cn.^  of  any  ether  ne\'.tral  restricted 

For  example,  in  addition  to  the  tran.sfer  of  title  in  all  commerce 
which  will  go  to  states  at  war.  all  American  merchant  vessels  will  be 
pr^^hibitcd  outright  from  carrying  passenjers  or  go-.)ds  to  belliger- 
ent states.  The  only  modification  of  this  rule  probably  will  be  cer- 
tain activities  under  restriction  covering  American  ships  on  the 
Great  Lakes  and  In  other  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States. 
Americans  will  be  prohibited  from  traveling  on  belligerent  ships. 

The  arming  of  American  merchant  ships  will  be  prohibited. 
Tilts  will  be  done  because  of  a  firm  conviction  as  a  result  of  cur 
experiences  in  the  World  War  that  it  was  a  mistake  to  arm  our 
merchantmen  It  is  as.sumed  now  that,  even  In  a  period  of  unre- 
stricted submarine  warfare.  If  a  belligerent  ship  knows  that  our 
merchant  ships  cannot  carry  arms  or  any  other  goods  to  belliger- 
ent countries,  and  if  it  Is  known  that  our  merchant  ships  have  no 
facilities  at  all  to  do  harm  to  a  submarine  there  can  be  no  excuse 
other  than  dastardly  and  wanton  wickedness  for  a  submarine  to 
attack  one  of  our  ships. 

COMPLETE    CONTROL 

Under  the  restrictions  of  the  projected  law  an  American  ship 
cculd  not  be  other  than  a  mes.senger  of  peace.  The  financing  of 
wars,  the  sale  of  belligerent  bonds,  and  the  sale  of  belligerent  credit 
certificates  will  be  completely  prohibited.  The  solicitation  cf  funds 
and  the  collection  of  money  for  belligerents  will  be  stopped. 

Tlie  prohibition  against  the  use  of  American  ports  as  a  ba.st  of 
supplies  for  war  vessels  and  submarines  will  be  a  part  of  the  law. 
There  will  be  a  complete  control  of  any  armed  merchant  ships  and 
any  submarines  cf  belligerents  that  may  come  into  our  ports. 

The  Munitions  Control  Board  will  control  to  the  utmost  the  ex- 
portation cf  all  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements  of  war  and  will 
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report  Its  finding?;  and  decisions  re2;ularly  to  Con^^rofs.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  always,  know  all  necessary  partlcu- 
lors  In  rrt-ard  to  the  trade  in  arms.  Then  if  abuses  should  arise 
they  mav  be  stopoed  Vi.ry  quickly. 

Then  1  nm  sure  that  the  projecfd  law  will  c^'^tinue  the  provi- 
sion that  "this  act  shall  not  apply  to  an  American  republic  or  re- 
publics enea^fd  in  war  a::a;nr-t  a  non-American  state  or  states, 
provided  the  American  republic  is  net  cooperating  with  a  non- 
American  state  or  sta'cs  in  .t:ch  war."  Thus  the  rclidarity  of 
American  ncu'rahty  will  he  developed  and  one  more  step  toward 
making  the  Monroe  Doctrine  uni\ei-.al  in  its  acceptance  for  the 
Americas  will  be  made. 


Pasloriu.s  Day  Cclehnition,  Phiia:!elphia,  I*a. 


EXTKXSIOX  OF  KE^IAIiKS 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

01"   T'KNN.^Yl.V.VNI.V 

IX  'YUV.  SEXATK  OF  THH  UMTED  STATF.S 

Monday,  Oclobtr  9  dcoislativc  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4) , 
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M;-.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  on  Octf>ber  6  I  attended  a  great 
rr.a.:j  meeting  in  the  Metn^cjiitan  Opera  Hou.-e  in  Phila- 
delphia as  a  part  of  the  Pa^tonus  Day  cekbration.  The 
n.u-;'-  \v.t3  jplrndid  beyond  n^y  word.s  to  de.scribe.  The  first 
r.unibir  wa."^  Hail,  Columbia,  Happy  Land,  and  the  Uieeting 
wa  ■;  ccnclud.  d  with  the  .ringing  cf  The  Siar-Spangled  Banner. 
I  ask  un.i'umou.;  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Append. x  cf 
thi^  Record  the  address  which  I  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

Titere  bf'::'g  no  objection,  the  p.ddrc.'^s  Vvas  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thi.s  is  tli'^  Ur.lted  States  of  Anierica  It  is  ot;r  hr.nl  H  re  we 
ll\e  ui'.der  ihe  Ccn-^tittitioii.  Ktre  we  have  the  protrcticn  of  the 
Bill  cf  Rights  I  speak  from  e\peiie:^.ce  when  I  sty  that  if  there 
are  any  unnaturall/;'d  CilivTs  pre-^t-nt  thi.i  evenin^^  you  should  at 
once  bt-gai  to  prepare  yourselves  for  American  citizi-nship  and  to 
enjcy  thu  bit  .->ings  which  co;ne  from  complete  loyally  to  thib  la:;d 
in  which  we  live. 

In  these  times  that  stir  and  try  the  sctils  of  m.en  cur  hearts  are 
filled  with  corflictmg  emoticns.  The  need  cf  the  hour  is  sober 
thcucht  and  di.sciplmed  emot.cn.  More  than  eve.ything  else,  ours 
is  thr  desire  for  pe.ice.  We  find  ciir.-ilves  facin;;  the  tipheavals  of 
the  Old  Wcrld  culture  and  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  hatred  and 
war  is  moving  rapidly  toward  our  cwn  shares.  Believing  as  we  do 
in  peace,  we  are  rteternnned  to  withstand  the  barrage  of  prcpa- 
ganc'.a  and  the  false  idealism  which  threaten  to  engulf  us  and 
d'  s'rny  rT;r  fieace 

We  have  lived  throuEr'i  a  Wor'.d  War  and  w-^  have  seen  the  terror 
CI  revolution.  The  influences  of  thes.^  e\-.;-nts  have  ca -t  their 
Icngthoniug  sliadows  f.,r  into  the  future.  Ti'cv  have  ta!:en  their 
toll  on  the  ba'tlefiekls  of  Africa,  China,  and  'Jpam.  We  have  wit- 
nessed the  political  aiid  econnniic  disaster  of  Central  Europe.  We 
h.ive  .'seen  smce  the  World  War  whole  nations  on  tl:e  v^rge  of 
Lanlciiiptcy  and  financial  chaos.  We  have  observed  the  destructive 
c<-jnscf;uenccs  of  a  peace  that  was  iramod  in  the  spirit  of  war 
Fr^m  it  we  have  Ir^arneci  that  no  issue  is  really  settled  until  it  is 
f-ctthd  m  the  spirit  of  peace. 

In  our  own  country  we  have  iind  ■rr'on'^  an  unprecedented  de- 
pie.ssion.  Thrse  10  long  years  since  1929  have  shattered  our  proud 
dreams  (,t  Utcpia  to  which  the  TecJ-^nocrat.;  ponitid  in  otlier  days. 
The  million,  cf  liungry  taieniployed  have  gone  everywhere  in 
search  nf  Jobs.  The  rit'ht  to  work  has  been  challenged.  The  hop,^ 
cf  contmtious  employment  from  youth  to  old  age  has  been  shat- 
ttred.  Almost  overnight  we  seem  to  be  conTrcnted  with  strange 
c-nd!tirns  and  unusual  problems  which  have  taxed  our  soc'al 
Intelli'TPnce  to  the  breaking  p<'inr  While  we  continue  to  speak  of 
"balancing  the  Budpet"  and  putting  men  'back  to  work"  v.-e  are 
ccmmg  to  realize  tiiat  we  are  in  a  death  grapple  with  funda- 
mental problems  m.cre  serious  than  mank.nd  he..'-,  ever  faced  befcre. 
We  are  fi^:hting  in  the  cause  of  humanity- the  battle  of  industrial 
f-eedom  "  Until  we  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  these  prob- 
1(  n-.-,  and  get  to  the  bottom  of  public  is.sues,  there  is  little  hope 
Icr  economic  revival  for  the  American  people  In  the  past  we 
have  thought  of  our  problems  as  very  largely  eccnnmic  c;r  political. 
Today  we  are  coming  to  see  that  they  are  inte.nsely  human  prob- 
lems'wrapped  up  in  the  inner  nature  of  man  hims<lf,  Thc-y  de- 
pend up..:';  tlip  framework  of  mind,  spirit,  and  character  wi'hin 
the  ir.ciiv.dual  c't::^en.  ETntil  the  greed  and  the  selfi-hness  which 
have  mark»d  the  blind  parti.-anship  of  the  past  have  been  re- 
strained tiiuie  Ui  uot  much  prospect  of  the  human  progress  we  so 


greatly  desire.  Recourse  has  been  had  to  legislation.  We  now 
have  the  statute  bO'_ks  heavy  wiiii  new  laws  hut  the  com  ng  of 
the  new  legislation  has  not  given  a  guaranty  of  the  better  day  we 
seek.  Facing  these  problems,  the  \erdict  of  the  future  will  be 
either  th.it  we  are  the  gravediggers  cf  a  great  and  glorious  past. 
01-  the  pioneers  of  a  better  and  more  constructive  tomorrow.  Which 
shall  IL  be? 

As  we  face  the  future,  it  must  be  as  good  Americans.  We  are 
challenged  to  find  within  the  framework  of  American  ctilture  and 
upon  the  background  cf  American  h. story  a  lilgher  design  lor 
living  and  our  individual  d.-stiny.  For  surely  the  po'^ition  of 
Americans  of  German  descent  is  one  of  great  prcminence.  You 
and  your  fathers  have  become  American  citizer.s  because  cf  \our 
free  resolve  to  live  your  lives  in  this  New  World.  Not  only  have 
yiu  come  here  and  remained  here  voluntarily,  btit  you  have  cho.scn 
iricvocably  to  cast  in  ycur  lot  with  the  free  people  cf  this  great 
continent.  You  have  adopted  for  yourselves  freely  and  fully  tho 
fundamental  principles  embodied  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  Particularly  is  this  irue  in  Germantown  and  Philadelphia, 
the  shrine  cf  American  liberty,  the  cradle  cf  the  charter  of  our 
liberties.  If  thnre  is  any  place  in  all  the  land  where  the  Fill  cf 
Rights  should  mean  the  most,  it  is  here  in  the  very  heart  of 
Pennsylvania.  Not  only  have  you  adopted  these  principles  in  the 
past,  but  from  year  to  year  as  you  gather  in  the  celebration  of 
Pastorius  you  have  reafTirmed  this  confcs-^ion  of  faith,  taking  once 
again  the  oath  of  allegiance.  No  one  may  rirhtly  say  tliat  this 
oath  has  been  taken  lightly.  You  cannot  and  do  not  seek  any 
other  political  allegiance.  You  cannot  and  do  not  hold  a  separate 
political  faiih.  You  cannot  and  do  not  approve  of  un-American 
methods  and  activitie-.  Ycu  cannot  and  do  not  held  before  ycur 
eyes  any  greater  loyalty  than  that  which  you  yield  to  these 
United  States. 

I  have  enioyed  over  a  long  period  of  years  tlie  association  wit'.i 
my  many  friends  of  German  birth  and  de.scent.  I  knew  how 
strongly  you  feel  attnched  to  the  glorious  hl.tory  of  German 
achievement  in  this  New  World.  I  have  sung  wlih  you  ycur  frlk 
soiigs.  I  have  talk-'d  and  mingled  in  many  of  ycur  festive  occa- 
sions. I  have  met  with  many  of  ycur  congregations  gaihercd  in 
tanctuary.  I  have  found  ycu  stcadfa-st  and  fa  thftil  in  th'^  {)  r- 
formance  of  your  individual  re.=  pon.s!bilitits  in  ycur  patriotic  duties. 
I  am  CO  1  fid  en  t  ttiat  yoti  will  continue  to  be  faithful  to  y^ur 
lundamental  pride  and  loyalty  in  America. 

No  one  born  in  a  foreign  land  as  1  have  b^en  can  better  estimate 
the  true  affection  which  one  holds  for  the  place  of  one's  birth. 
This  IS  the  land  of  mv  adoption.  This  is  the  lane!  where  I  have 
found  great  hie  and  liberty.  This  is  the  land  where  I  have  married 
and  where  my  children  have  been  raised.  This  \s  the  land  where 
I  (Xjiect  to  be  buried  Even  fo.  mv  thcught  goes  back  to  th^-  land 
of  my  birth.  I  cherish  the  companion'hip  of  those  who  spe.ik  of  It 
as  tlioir  homeland,  and  I  am  not  forbidden  to  .'peak  to  th.m  in 
the  familiar  folk  tongue  of  a  language  cf  our  ccmmon  birth  I 
sing  with  th:m  the  old  We'sh  hymns.  I  feel  with  tli.'m  a  pride 
in  the  skill  and  the  ingenuity  of  the  workman  of  Welsh  descent. 
I  glory  in  tiie  contribution  which  the  Welsh  have  made  to  this 
Now  World  Surely  I  should  be  counted  unnatural  and  a  strange 
creature,  shoulci  I  lureet  the  land  of  my  birth  and  the  blocd 
heritage  of  the  past.  Similarly  I  can  understand  how  men  and 
women  of  German  blood  in  Am.erica  feel  for  their  k!ndr«d  I 
can  tnide-rstand  this  leeline;  when  fountl  in  any  one  of  a  dozen 
na'ionalities  represented  numerously  m  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
A-  .Americans  we  take  pride  in  cur  ability  to  think  difTcrently,  to 
acknuwlecige  a  different  ancestry,  and  yet  to  remi.in  to::cthcr  in 
peace  and  brotherhood 

Even  before  the  landing  cf  Germans  \;nder  Frr.n::  Daniel  Pas- 
torius on  October  6.  1633  and  the  subsequent  found. ng  of  Ger- 
munt.-iwn.  Pa  .  there  were  Germans  in  this  New  Wcrld.  In  reality, 
there  were  Hessians  present  in  Fort  Royal,  S.  C.  ns  early  as  1562. 
Tliat  was  more  than  120  years  before  the  land'ng  of  the  good  ship 
Concord.  I  am  told,  and  the  records  show  that  In  1607  a  goodly 
number  rf  German  artisans  lived  in  Jamestown,  Va.  A"  with  the 
German  immigrant  of  today,  so  with  the  Germans  who  settled  in 
Pennsylvania  Tliey  have  .'hed  luster  tipon  the  early  history  of 
cur  Cfimmonwealth.  Conrad  Weiser.  sometimes  called  tlip  Father 
of  tb.e  Pennsylvania  Germnn.s — pioneer,  patriot,  volunteer,  and 
tiustfd  interpreter — has  special  significance  at  this  tim*^  A  monu- 
ment has  been  erected  to  his  memory.  Standing  at  Weiser's  grave 
at  the  time  cf  Wasl-ir'itcn's  visit  to  Woniel'^dorff,  the  Father  of 
his  Country  said:  "i  iv  cifperfed  man  renderefi  many  .services  to 
this  country  in  a  ditliruii  period  and  p'e.sterity  will  not  forget 
him."  Daniel  Bi^on-\  <f  Germct;:-Americ.ui  ftoe):.  w  ;i,-  the  first  to 
penetrate  the  wilderness  of  the  F'ur  V\e;t  A  German  Marylander, 
Johaiin  Lerierer,  was  tlie  first  to  explore  in  1669  the  cuuntry  west 
of  the  Aile^henies  Jrhn  Z;nmr.  a  CJerman  printer  in  New  Y'ork. 
was  the  faiher  of  the  libertv  '"'f  tlie  pre.ss  in  this  country  The 
two  Conrad  Wcisers.  lather  e:ui  s.ni.  were  t!ie  first  interpreters  of 
the  Indians,  General  Muhli  i.b-rg,  of  rcvolut  lonaiy  fame,  wa.s 
afterward  the  first  Speaker  of  the  Hou.-e  of  Represmtatives  and 
first  United  States  Senator  of  Pennsylvania.  1  L.  Ha.ssler  created 
I  our  coastal  survey.  Two  Germans  the  Roebllngs.  father  and  son, 
'  planned  and  perfected  tiic  great  Brcoklyn  Br;di,e  Willlani  R;t- 
!  tenhaus  in  1690  erected  the  first  piper  mill  in  Ainerira  lliomas 
Ruetter  in  1716  fotind>'d  tlie  first  iron  works  in  Penn  ylvania. 
Christopher  Witt  m  Germantown  btiiit  our  first  f  hurch  organ,  and 
Jeh.mn  Behrent  in  1775  built  the  fit^t  Ainerienn  I'lano.  C.ieper 
I    Wualer   Ln   1738  founded  UiQ   fi.rbt  glabs  factory    in  AineriLa.     The 
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Cramps,  great  American  shipbuilders,  were  also  of  German  descent 
Ji  h.iun  G.  Cramp,  the  founder,  came  to  the  United  States  in  1756 
Ke.rl  S    H2rreschs.fr,  the  famous  builder  of  racing  yachts    wa£  born 
In  MmUen.  Germany,  and  cumc   to  the  United  States  an  accom- 
plished engineer  in  1800. 

Eberiiard  Falser,  founder  cf  the  Americr.n  lead-pencil  industrv 
wp..>  be.rn  m  NureniLurc.  Germany;  Klaus  Spreckeis.  founder  cf 
llie  Anicritan  b.et-s.igar  ir.du.-iiy,  wa:^  born  m  Hanjvcr,  John  I 
Aster.  t(  u:;der  of  the  American  I  ur  Co  ,  in  Walldcrff:  and  G.  Mar- 
tiii  Brill,  largest  car  manufacturer,  m  Ca.=sel.  A  man  who  may 
be  reenrdcd  as  the  founder  of  the  American  department  store 
John  Wanamaker,  was  orifmaJly  known  as  "Wannamacher."  I  ani 
lo;d  tnat  he  was  a  life  member  of  the  German  Society  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, foiincied  in  1764.  And  who  will  forget  the  fame  of  Inspector 
General  B.irc  n  von  Steuben.  Mrijor  General  de  Kalb.  Major  Gen- 
eial  Muhlenberg,  Gen.  Christopher  Ludw  ig,  Senijr  Surgeon  Dr. 
Otto-  all  of  Revolutionarv  lame.  During  the  War  of  1812  Major 
Geiur&l  Armisieed  was  the  defender  of  Port  McHcnrv,  Baltimore. 
The  heroic  deeds  <>f  Armistead  and  his  men  inspired  Francis  Scott 
Key  to  wiite  The  Siar-Spanyled  Banner — our  national  anthem. 
Duiin_'  the  Civil  War  1.17C817  Americans  bcrn  in  German?  Joined 
tiie  Army  of  the  North  and  no  less  than  52  Germans  rose  to  the 
rank  cf  general  in  the  Uniun  armies.  These  few  names  do  not 
begin  to  teil  the  story  cf  Germ.m  achievement  in  behalf  cf  America. 

I  very  well  remember  speakmu  m  Berlin  in  praise  ol  Karl 
Sthur/,  who  did  so  much  to  braiL:  a  new  spirit  of  liberty  into  our 
cv,n  American  political  institution;,.  Today  his  name  is  honored 
both  m  America  and  m  Europe  for  his  love  of  liberty  and  his  vision 
cf  true  reprccntative  guvrrTiment.  Tlie  Karl  Schurz  Memorial 
Foundation  has  been  established  to  keep  alive  the  principles  to 
wlii'jii  hf  dedicateu  his  own  life. 

I  have  received  a  ntimber  cf  hrnorary  deerces.  Amcv.s.  them  I 
pri7.e  nunc  more  than  tliat  which  I  rece.ved  from  Muhlenberg 
C\'ll<L'e  I  have  refjarded  with  more  than  utiual  PiTection  the  rela- 
tionship thus  established  between  this  co!lef:e  and  mvself.  particu- 
lariv  becau.se  I  have  re  Jolced  to  have  mv  name  associated  with  that 
cf   tiic  beioved   Muhlenberir. 

The  deeds  of  th'^  pus'  chal!rn''p  I's  to  ereater  deeds  in  th**  future. 
Tlicse  who  have  mv-  before  u=  have  pnvrd  the  wnv  for  a  glorious 
tcmorrow  The  difficulties  cf  the  present  hour  m'ust  net  till  us 
W;t:i  terror  but  shotild  call  us  to  a  more  active  endeavor  in  behalf 
of  this  country  whu.h  we  s/i  greatlv  love.  There  ore  alwav.s  those 
who  seek  to  misunder<;tand  and  misinterpret  any  aotivity  cif  a  cul- 
turel  nitnre  of  fore!en  origin  Fal^^e  Implications  have  "even  been 
drawn  from  our  meeting  today  However,  we  are  here  ftilly  intent 
uprn  tlie  preservation  of  our  American  form  of  governm.ent  and  to 
acknowledge  the  creat  d'-bt  which  this  Nation  ov.es  to  men  and 
women  c-f  German  dcTnt  w!in  for  lont:  cenerations  have  made  this 
land  tiielr  home  and  the  last  abe)de  of  their  affections. 

The  pioblems  cf  peacn  r.nd  ncutralitv  are  now  before  us.  There 
are  m.any  .■■ini<=trr  inP.Tipnces  at  work 'in  our  land  which  In  the 
tiame  rf  peace  desire  secretly  to  embroil  this  Nation  in  war.  They 
nre  the  ones  who  say  'T  believe  In  peace,  but."  people  who  are 
endravcrir;'  to  le..d  us  nwny  from  the  p'inciplcs  of  George  Wash- 
In'-tnn.  FtTcrts  nre  being  made  to  identify  thl«!  country  with 
foreii'n  quarrels  not  cf  our  own  m.iklng.  I  wish  to  say  em- 
ph,''.Mcally  -the  present  .■strife  cf  Furcpo  is  not  our  war.  As  I 
have  said  many  time-^  in  the  past,  I  shall  do  everything  In  my 
power  to  keep  thi=  ceuntry  free  from  war. 

Our  f.r^t  responsibility  1^.  the  malntenaneo  of  our  own  domestic 
eeonomv  We  l^nvc  unsclved  problems  in  our  own  land  from 
whi  h  we  are  being  diverted  at  the  present  time.  We  still  have 
lOOPOOOO  uneniplcvcd.  V/e  still  have  a  national  debt  of  stagger- 
ing pinp-rtion-:.  We  s'ill  have  millions  on  relief  and  work  rT'lef 
for  whom  only  a  teniporar^'  provision  has  bee  i  made.  We  still 
hav"  reilrnnds  that  are  next  door  to  bankruptev.  We  still  have 
farm  prices  that  are  ridictinusly  low  We  have"  these  and  other 
domestic  preblems  for  which  nn  permanent  provision  h.^s  been 
made  I  am  tiiorotiehly  convinced  that  the  best  Judcment  of  both 
busine-^;  le.hor.  Invfsfment,  and  the  taxpayers  of  America  counsels 
us  that  war  can  n^vrr  bring  the  solution"  to  these  problems  that 
they  require  W.nr  win  fake  our  best  and  u.«;e  it  for  tlie  worst 
War  will  take  o\v  vouue'  men  and  use  them  as  cr'nnon  fodder. 
Wi'r  will  disrupt  the  normal  processes  of  business  and  trade.  War 
Will  build  hate  where  once  there  wa?  good  will.  For  every  problem 
War  solves,  it  throws  up  a  dozen  greater  problems  to  b«  solved. 
America   wants   peace,    not    war.     America    wants   work    and   peace. 

A  propaganda  has  gone  abroad  in  the  land  that  we  should  now 
corne  to  the  rescue  of  the  democracies  of  Europe.  In  effect,  we 
are  nreed  to  replace  our  own  present  form  of  government  with  a 
ceiitralized  m!litar>-  government  in  behalf  of  the  aee-Iong  quarrels 
cf  tlie  rival  imperialisms  of  the  Old  Wcrld.  Fortunately  in  th.is 
hour  of  propaganda  and  counter  propaganda  the  American  people 
are  not  ashep.  I  rejoice  that  .so  many  are  alert  and  watchful.  I 
rejoice  that  the  American  people  as  a  whole  arc  now  asking  for 
peace  and  not  for  war.  Our  people  are  able  to  think  for  them- 
selves and  they  can  see  beneath  the  subtle  suggestions  that  hnve 
been  thrown  cut  for  the  purpose  of  embroiling  us  in  Er^rope's 
conflict.  As  Americans  w,-  still  believe  with  George  Wasiiingtcn 
th.at  this  country  should  avoid  entangling  alliances.  We  still  be- 
lieve that  this  country  has  a  set  of  conc^itions  which  are  not  at 
present  fcund  elsewhere  in  the  world  and  which  permit  us  to 
remain  at  peace  while  other  lands  are  plunged  in  w.ir.  In  faet, 
we  are  now  drawing  to  the  close  of  a  decade  of  war.     The  worlcl    , 


I    has   witnessed   war   ever   since    1931.     The    imperialistic   dr^rrs   of 
warring  power.s  have  turned  both  China,  North  Airiea,  and  ^;pain 
1    into   a   human   slaughter   house      V/c   successfully   acihered   to    our 
i    fundamental    American    principle— to    keep    out    cf    fcuign    w.  is 
I    ^^e  kept  cut  then  and  we  shculd  keep  out  new. 

Our  lirst  and  last  thcught  must  new  be  for  America.  We  have 
hero  a  form  of  government  which  has  carried  on  for  over  IJO 
years— the  oldest  government  of  any  major  power  in  the  world 
These  blessing?  have  ccme  to  us  because  of  the  Constitution  c*  the 
United  States.  We  are  grateful  for  the  blessings  we  here  enjoy 
We  are  determined  to  allow  no  alien  philosophy  of  government  to 
destroy  these  bicssings.  Ih.cre  is  no  place  in  America  for  those 
who  would  put  first  the  cause  of  communism  or  fascism.  There 
is  no  place  m  America  for  a  totalitarian  concept  of  government 
contrary  to  our  Con.nituticn.  There  is  no  place  in  America  lor  the 
iron  hand  of  a  dictatorship. 

We  have  within  our  borders  a  great  prize.  We  have  here  the 
wealth  ol  the  world.  We  have  a  body  cf  over  130.C00.OC0  American 
Citizens  Tncy  have  had  the  opportunities  cf  education  such  as 
no  other  people  have  so  largely  enjoyed.  Here  we  have  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  press,  freedom  of  organization.  We  are 
determined  to  maintain  these  hberties  and  to  perpetuate  our  Amer- 
ican form  of  government. 

We  would  do  well  to  remember  that  these  blessings  will  remain 
with  us  only  so  long  as  we  are  strong  enough  to  protect  them  We 
need  a  national  defense  that  will  permit  no  foreign  power  to  enter- 
tain destructive  visions  of  our  American  civilization.  We  want  a 
Navy  on  both  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific  coasts  equal  to  any  In 
the  woria.  We  want  an  air  force  of  intclli'^ent,  hiehly  trained 
men  fqui.1  to  any  emergency.  We  want  industrial  adaptation  that 
can  be  uiiectcd  to  any  military  need.  In  a  word,  we  are  deter- 
m'ned  to  protect  ourselves  on  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air. 

I  very  well  recall  when  I  came  with  my  mother  to  this  land  she 
carried  with  her  pictures  of  Queen  Victoria  and  Abraham  Linccln. 
Snc  had  lived  under  an  unwritten  constitution.  She  had  held 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown.  When  they  landed  in  New  York 
City,  however,  she  said,  "This  is  now  my  land;  it  is  our  new  home- 
It  shall  be  the  land  for  my  children";  and  .^^he  was  comple;ely  faith- 
ful to  the  land  of  her  adoption.  She  passed  on  to  her  children 
this  same  Icyalty  to  America.  From  first  to  last,  since  I  came  to 
this  land.  I  sought  in  every  possible  way  to  be  faithful  to  the 
Stars  and  Stripes  and  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people 
wlich.  please  God,  shall  not  perish  from  the  earth. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  say  that  I  was  invited  to  speak  at  this 
meeting  by  Capt.  Louis  Schmidt,  whom  I  have  known  for  ever  30 
years.  I  have  implicit  confidence  in  his  loyalty  to  this  country.  He 
had  assured  me  thct  the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  fundame"-, tally 
patriotic  and  American.  I  am  not  for  Hitler:  I  am  not  fcr  Stalin- 
and  I  do  not  stand  under  the  banners  of  nazi-ism  or  communism' 
I  am  opposed  to  the  infiltraticn  of  alien  doctrine.-,  of  the  tt^talitaiian 
states  Into  this  country.  I  believe  I  am  well  within  my  rights  as  an 
American  citizen  when  I  say  that  I  resent  the  activities  of  th^se 
who  seek  to  Intimidate  me  or  to  prevent  me  from  exercising  fully 
and  freely  the  civil  rights  of  an  American  citizen.  I  would  have 
kept  my  appointm.ent  at  this  meeting  even  though  it  should  have 
been  :'fce.ssary  for  me  to  ccm.e  from  Washington  to  Philadelphia  on 
a  handcar  and  pump  m.y  own  way.  If  fcr  no  other  reason,  I  wovJd 
be  here  to  address  loyal  German-American  citizens  gathered  to 
uphold  the  principles  of  free  speech  to  which  aB  of  us  stand 
committed  under  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stat.es. 

I  do  not  expect  to  be  caught  up  In  any  controversy  between  Nazis 
and  Comm.unists  In  this  country.  It  Is  well  known  that  the  bnttle 
between  these  alien  philosophies  Is  being  carried  on  throughout  the 
land  At  the  present  time.  I  understand  that  the  Amerlean  League 
fcr  Peace  and  Democracy  is  under  investigation  by  the  Dl'^s  com- 
mittee. The  Washington  branch  of  this  organization  has  issued  a 
statement.  October  4,  saying:  "We  advocate  a  foreign  policy  for  the 
United  States  that  closely  corresponds  with  the  express  vif  ws  cf  the 
President.  On  domestic  issues  we  have  backed  the  program  of  the 
New  Deal  and  defended  the  constitutional  guaranties  of  civil  liber- 
ties against  the  attacks  of  un-American  and  undemocratic  forces." 
And  yet  Miss  Neulight,  speaking  for  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  declared  that  I  should  cancel  my  engagement  to 
speak  to  cur  German -American  citizens.  I  am  confident  that  my 
appearance  tonight  in  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  gives  no  com- 
fort to  Herr  Hitler  or  to  those  who  favor  his  methods  and  form  of 
government. 

During  the  World  War  T  .spoke  In  many  German-American  meet- 
ings. I  found  them  steadfastly  loyal  to  our  flag.  My  observation  Is 
the  .same  as  that  of  Gen.  Hugh  Johnson,  who  last  night  on  the 
radio  declared  that  "during  the  war  he  did  not  find  a  more  loyal 
or  patriotic  group  of  American  citizens  anjrwhere  than  those  of 
German  descent  in  the  United  States."  I 'am  for  peace  I  am 
working  for  peace,  but  should  our  country  become  engaged  In  war, 
I  would  not  expect  on  that  account  to  be  separated  from  loyal 
German- Americans  or  any  other  loyal  group  of  Americans  with 
whem  I  have  lived  and  worked  these  many  years.  The  worst  foes  of 
America  at  the  present  time  are  not  the  armed  forces  of  any  for- 
eign power;  they  are  the  forces  within  our  own  midst  which  seek  to 
divide  and  separate  the  American  people  on  the  basis  of  class  or 
race.  We  are  all  one  people;  we  have  a  common  destiny;  we  have  a 
common  allegiance;  we  put  first  our  loyalty  to  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  principles  of  constitutional  government 
under  which  we  live. 
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Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF   NKVADA 

IN  THE  SF-XATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1939 


RADIO     ADDRESS     BY     HON      HENRY     L      STTMSON,     FORMER 

SECRETARY  OF  STATE 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanirrious  consent 
to  have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
recently  delivered  by  former  Secretary  of  State,  Henry  L. 
Stimson,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System.  I  wish  to 
say  that,  while  I  do  not  agree  with  every  position  taken  by 
the  former  distinguished  Secretary  of  State,  it  is  a  very  able 
address,  and  I  think  it  is  worthy  of  being  published  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  discu;^.=  :n?  th-  so-callod  neutrality  legislation  I  shall  try  to 
Ptart  Irorn  a  ba.sis  en  which  we  can  all  stand  together  Ti\en  we 
can  more  easily  see  what  th?  prcb'.em  Is  and  what  our  real  duler- 
enccs  in  ret^ard  to  its  solution  ni.iy  be.  I  bolieve  that  o\:r  people 
are  very  much  united  In  the  ccn-.mi  n  ohjecliv?  which  they  are 
tryins;  to  at  rain  and  that  such  diffcrcnce.'i  as  exi.st  are  differences 
oiily  as  to  the  best  method  of  reaching  that  common  purpose.  In 
such  a  situation  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discuss  the  matter  as 
American  citizens  in  a  common  ppirit  of  tolerance  and  patriotism. 

I  think  that  the  problem  before  u.^  i.s  really  a  problem  of  na- 
tional defense  and  what  we  are  all  trying  to  d'-cide  is  how  best  to 
preserve  and  protect  the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
That  1.-  tlu-  purpo.,e  wliich  I  tlilnk  Prc^id-jnt  Rocseveit  and  Secre- 
tary Hull  have  in  mind  when  they  a.sk  for  a  repeal  of  the  present 
embargo.  I  think  it  is  al.'^o  the  objecMve  which  thi  :r  opponents 
have  in  mind  when  they  cppc'-e  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  The 
only  difTerence  between  them  is  as  to  which  method  will  best  pro- 
mote that  ultimate  aim.  If  I  had  the  naming  cf  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  r!.hoiild  call  it  a  bill  to  promote  and  preserve  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  I  should  not  call  it  a  neutrality 
bill.  Neutrality  is  not  the  end  of  our  efforts.  It  is  merely  one 
of  the  mean.s  which  is  fce'ng  diicuised  in  an  cflort  to  reach  the 
real  objoctiv'".  security. 

Again  a  great  many  prople  think  the  end  which  we  are  con.~:d- 
erinj  is  how  to  keep  the  United  S'ales  out  of  war.  But  afte:-  all 
that  again  is  cnly  a  means  toward  the  achicvemont  of  a  further 
tiltima'e  end.  It  Is  true  that  at  the  present  moment  we  are  all 
united  en  trying  to  keep  out  of  war. 

But  a  time  may  veil  come  when  the  only  way  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  peopU^  of  the  United  States  would  be  to  fiaht  for 
that  .securiiy.  That  ha^  been  the  case  several  times  in  our  history, 
and  very  often  th^  case  in  the  history  cf  other  nations.  The 
P'-'ople  of  Cireat  Britain  and  Fri  nee  think  that  it  is  the  case  with 
tli.'ir  countries  t>  d.iy.  If  a  time  shr  uld  come  when  it  was  clear 
beyond  peradventure  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  .sectirity 
c;f'the  United  States  and  its  institutions  was  to  ftjtht  for  them. 
I  be'.ieve  that  the  great  majority  of  our  people  vvotild  choose  war 
rath.er  than  the  greater  evil  of  submission  to  an  enemy  on  our 
shores.  So  I  think  I  am  ri^ht  in  my  analysis  of  the  ultimate 
aim  of  all  of  tis.  and  I  hope  that  those  wlio  are  listening  to  me 
tonii^ht  will  apree  with  me  I  will  therelore  discius  the  issue 
pending  in  the  Senate  from  that  standpoint. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  President  and  Mr  Hull 
are  rii-jiit  I  believe  that  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  present 
law  have  not  been  an  aid  to  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  greatly  Jeopardized  that 
sectirity.  For  4  years  tnese  provisions  have  tended  to  make  the 
It  auers  of  Germany  and  other  nations  believe  that  the  people 
(if  the  United  States  took  no  concern  in  wh  it  was  going  on  in 
the  world  otitside  their  boundaries;  thet  they  did  not  feel  any 
responsibility  cr  apprehension  for  anything  that  might  happen 
abroad  even  if  tliose  event.s  might  result  in  the  destruction  or 
subjugatinn  cf  ail  of  the  demociatic  and  peace-laving  nations  in 
Europe  and  the  domination  of  that  entire  continent  In-  the  agures- 
si\e  power  of  the  dictatorships.  I  think  that  tlu\se  leaders  have 
been  encouraged  to  i)elieve  that  we  did  not  have  foresight  enouiih 
to  see  what  would  happen  to  us  in  case  of  such  a  catastrophe 
and  that  we  would  take  no  step  whatever,  even  peaceful  steps, 
to  forestall  such  a  danger.     I  thus  tliink  that  these  provisiou;i  lor 


an  embargo  have  to  a  material  extent  encournced  the  present 
breach  of  the  peace  by  C'.crmany  when  she  invaded  Pdand  I 
believe  that  such  opinion  as  to  the  United  Sta'es  constitu'es  a 
gross  slander  on  the  foresight,  wisdom,  and  patriotism  of  our 
people  and  a  gross  misapprehension  of  our  history;  of  what  we 
have  done  in  the  jmst  and  what  we  would  do  In  the  future  in  case 
necessity  reriuircd  ,And  I  believe  that  the.-^e  provisions  of  the 
present  law  h,ive  thus  prodticcd  a  situation  which,  unless  alt'>red, 
IS  almost  certain  to  result  in  an  ultimate  clash  between  ours.  Ives 
and  the  leaders  who  have  thus  so  completely  misunderstood  us 
and  our  character. 

Under  these  circumstances  I  am  confident  that  a  repeal  of  this 
embargo  would  be  of  both  material  and  moral  help  in  preventing 
such  a  disaster.  It  would  not  only  materially  assist  and  encouratie 
the  nations  who  are  likzhting  for  freedom  but  it  would  aid  in 
keeping  those  nations  who  are  now  wavering  from  JoiiUng  the 
side  of  the  dictators  Thus  I  consider  lliat  such  a  repeal  would 
greatly  contribute  to  our  own  safety  It  would  not  only  help  to 
keep  us  irom  becoming  involved  in  this  war  but  it  wnuld  help 
pre\ent  a  subsequent  attack  upon  us  and  our  hemisphere  in  case 
the  dictators  siiould  win  this  war 

Let  us  examine  the  le'.suns  of  history  and  experu-nce  bearing 
on  this  question  This  provismn  in  the  present  law  for  a  com- 
pulsory automatic  embargo  at'ainst  the  shipment  of  arms  by  this 
Nation  was  adopted  4  years  ago,  and  its  adiiDlion  was  a  departure 
from  our  ceneral  policy  as  a  nation  whicli  had  lasted  almost 
unbroken  for  150  years  An  examination  of  that  policy  mav  help 
us  today.  It  was  based  upon  the  wisdom  of  early  Amerif^an  states- 
m.en  who  knew  the  character  of  their  countrymen,  who  also  knew 
Europe  during  a  ^reat  war.  and  wh(5  were  uncommonly  fore- 
sitihted  m  devising  the  means  of  guiding  a  ttrowiut;  American 
Nation  through  the  difficulties  of  a  stormy  world. 

These  ancestors  cf  ours  were  peace-loving  but  not  pacifists. 
They  had  had  the  hardest  kind  of  hihting  to  preserve  their 
liberties.  They  were  idealistic  but  cool-htjaded  Above  all  they 
were  n^^t  oblivious  to  the  outside  world.  The  seafaring  men  of 
early  America  were  amon.;  the  boldest  sailors  of  the  sea.  The 
merchants  and  the  trader^  of  New  England  and  the  eastern  sea- 
board were  m  touch  with  all  foreign  markets  and  were  familiar 
with  the  vital  influence  of  commerce  upon  us  and  other  countries. 
The  st.itesmen  who  represented  these  men  believed  that  the 
United  States  would  always  be  a  peace-lovmy  Nation  and  tliat  its 
future  would  be  devoted  to  the  orde.-ly  development  of  Us  mh.erl- 
tance  on  this  continent.  They  themselves  were  devoted  t  i  per- 
sonal liberty  and  for  that  reason  were  deeply  opposed  to  the 
maintenance  in  times  of  peace  of  a  large  mllitai-y  e-stabhsliment 
or  of  stores  of  arms  and  ammiuiition  But  they  recognised  very 
clearly  that  such  a  policy  m.lt;ht  at  times  endanger  our  country 
in  case  we  should  he  attacked  by  a  more  military  or  ag'rressive 
nation.  They  therefore  believed  that  we  should  keep  ourselves 
fiee  to  purchase  arms  for  cur  s<.lf-defense  in  case  any  such  att..ck 
were  made. 

They  also  recognized  that  there  were  other  pcace-lovm:;  nations 
in  the  world  like  ours  who  might  be  similarly  attacked  by  more 
aggressive  or  better  armed  enemies,  and  they  were  wise  enou.;h 
to  "see  that  what  they  soui^ht  for  themselve.-.  they  could  not  deny 
to  others  Coiiseciu^ntly  our  Government  has  urt'.ed  that  there 
should  be  full  freedom  under  international  law  for  ether  nations 
as  well  as  ourselves  to  purcliase  arms  and  ammunition  in  the 
markets  of  th?  world  even  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  It  raw 
clearly  that  otherwise  there  would  be  no  alternative  i  xcept  for 
every  nation  to  have  in  readiness  at  all  times  surticient  munitions 
of  w-ar  to  meet  any  emergency  and  they  believed  tliat  this  wuuld 
eventually  result  in  the  whole  world  becoming  an  armed  camp. 
It  was  that  such  a  situation  would  be  the  death  of  any  hope  for 
general  disarmament  or  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
reason    and    Justice    in    the    .settlement    of    international    disputes. 

It  therefore  deliberately  took  its  stand  for  a  poliey  which  would 
encourais'e  nations  to  avoid  mi!itari.-.m  in  tune  of  peace  taut  would 
permit  them  to  obtain  tlirough  purchases  rutsuie  ilieir  borders 
the  means  of  self-defense  in  case  war  was  forced  vipon  them  by 
a  better  armed  a;7grc> -or  nation  Tins  policy  of  the  United  Stales 
has  been  long  recognized  by  otir  Secretaries  of  State  and  our 
historians. 

In  the  li?:ht  of  what  has  happened  in  the  •  orid  today  I  think 
we  can  now  see  that  this  former  American  policy  was  wise  and 
that  It  was  dangerous  and  unwl.se  to  depart  from  It  4  year.s  ago. 
Today  the  world  is  being  confronted  witli  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, deliberate,  and  dangerous  efforts  in  organi/.ed  n.ational  aggres- 
sion that  has  ever  been  attempted.  For  at  least  400  years  most 
of  the  nations  had  been  slowly  laboring  for  a  better  international 
organization  for  peace.  They  have  hatt  many  setbacks  but  their 
progress,  though  slow,  had  been  unmistakable  and  hopeful.  They 
have  been  trying  to  establish  a  sy.stem  which  should  depend  upon 
accepted  rules  of  conduct  rather  than  a.^.sertions  cf  force  and 
which  should  be  founded  upon  the  general  principle  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  others  soverei;;nty  and  safety.  They  liave  been 
Ktruq-'lirm  to  introduce  rt^aron  and  Justice  rather  than  the  sword 
as  the  arbiters  for  international  dispute.-;.  They  have  thus  sotight 
gradually    to    establish   a    tru'^    .-ystem    of    international    law. 

But  within  the  p.a.st  decade  a  group  of  agt^ie.ssive  nations  has 
suddenly  arisen  which  has  rejected  this  ellort  and  cast  ail  its  beliefs 
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and  traditions  Into  the  discard.  These  nations  have  fr,ankly 
reverteti  t(^  aggres.^ion  and  force  as  the  only  rule  of  interna' lonal 
practice.  Thfv  have  lauehed  to  scorn  the  "principle  cf  fidelity  to 
rules  and  tri-aties  and  agreements  amonK  nations.  Instead  they 
have  develGjx^d  a  skillful  technique  of  terrori.'^m  and  force,  the 
methrxl  -  ot  which  have  of  late  become  familiar  to  us  all.  E\-ery 
riaiii  r  of  The  woild's  news  can  now  recoc:nize  wh(  n  a  new  agrrression 
i.s  Ix'iUK  pi  .nneri  and  set  on  foot  The  successive  steps  which  will 
lead  up  to  a  Imal  ultimatum  or  blow,  whether  it  be  apainst  Austria, 
C/ccho.-lovakia.  Poland.  China,  Ethiopia.  Albania,  E.stonia.  or  the 
Ukraine,  can  bt:  recoE;nized  from  the  first  moment  when  a  servile 
and  con'roiied  press  begins  Its  clamor.  In  such  a  situation  all 
of  th»-  p<'ace-lo\ii;e  nations  of  the  world,  including  ourselves,  are 
thrown  back  upon  the  only  remaining  recourse— self-defense — and 
woe  to  them  if  the  privilege  which  our  ancestors  sought  to  preserve 
a.*^  a  policy  of  this  country  Is  not  left  open  to  them,  namely,  the 
privilepe  of  buying  arms  m  the  markets  of  the  world  for  their  self- 
defense. 

Con.slder  what  an  adverse  EfTcct  cur  experiment  4  years  a^o  in 
cmbariio  leci.sJation  is  havUig  upon  France  and  Great  Britain  as 
they  face  this  organized  system  of  aggression  In  Europe.  A  few 
years  ago  in  the  Washington  and  London  naval  conferences  of 
191^1  and  1930  they  Ju.ned  with  us  in  an  earnest  effort  to  promote 
world  peace  by  naval  disarmament.  Tliev  reduced  and  limited  the 
number  cf  their  ships.  Both  cf  their  navies  are  weaker  today  than 
they  would  have  been  If  they  had  not  made  this  effort.  But  now, 
when  that  effort  has  failed  and  other  nations  have  been  secretly 
arming  against  them,  we  have  passed  an  embargo  law  which  for- 
bids them  to  resort  to  our  markets  in  order  to  repair  their  conse- 
quent weakness  in  national  defense.  The  safety  of  those  navies 
today  would  certainly  be  greatly  strengtliened  If  their  owners  could 
buy  airplanes  from  our  manufacturers. 

I  am  not  calling  your  attention  to  these  matters  for  the  sake 
of  these  other  nations.  I  am  speaking  to  you  .solely  in  the  interest 
of  cur  own  country.  I  ask  you.  in  all  seriousness,  cannot  you 
yourselves  see  how  the  security  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  alTected  by  a  naval  disaster  to  those  two  nations?  It  the 
fleets  of  France  and  Great  Britain  should  be  beaten  down  by  the 
dangers  that  threaten  them  today,  have  you  an,-  doubts  as  to  the 
seriousness  of  the  situation  which  would  then  confront  us?  Have 
you  any  doubts  as  to  tlie  Jeopaidy  in  which  our  own  American 
interests  in  this  hemisphere  would  then  be  placed?  Tins  very  week 
there  has  been  going  on  at  Panama  a  conference  between  repre- 
sentatives of  all  the  republics  of  this  hemisphere  "for  the  purpose 
of  taking  the  measures  neces.sary  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the 
AmeriCHS  ■■  That  Is  the  language  in  which  our  Secretary  of  State 
described  the  meeting.  Now,  by  whom  is  that  peace  threatened? 
Ag.unst  whom  are  the.se  safeguards  being  constructed  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Monroe  Doctrine?  I  do  not  think  that  either 
GnaT  Britain  or  France  would  in  th<se  days  be  considered  by  even 
the  siuallest  or  weakest  of  the  21  republics  of  this  hemisphere  to 
be  a  threat  to  its  peace  or  to  the  safety  of  its  institutions.  The 
representatives  at  the  Panama  conference  evidentlv  have  other 
nations  in  mind.  They  evidently  recognize  thai  if  Germany  and 
her  Fuppoiiers  phould  win  this  war.  and  should  then  with  their 
fleets  coiitrol  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans,  a  verv  novel  and  a 
very  grave  situation  would  then  confront  the  nations  of  this 
hi  mi  ,phere. 

Hut  some  one  may  as.sert  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would 
be  an  unneutral  act  becau.se  we  would  be  trying  to  help  Britain 
and  PYance  win  the  war  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Mv  answer  is 
that  in  opening  our  markets  for  the  sale  of  arms  to  all  who  can 
come  and  aet  them  we  should  be  doing  only  what  has  been  recog- 
nized as  lawful  for  a  neutral  nation  to  do  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
years.  Furthermore,  if  any  should  seek  to  asK  our  reason  for  so 
doing,  we  are  doing  it  for  the  purpose  of  pre.scrvmg  cur  own  security 
in  a  World  where  international  law  has  been  so  broken  down  by  the 
acts  cf  the  dictatoi  nations  that  the  necessities  of  national  defense 
have  become  more  clearly  paramount  than  ever. 

Again  some  of  the  opponents  of  repeal  have  said  that  it  would 
be  Illegal  for  us  during  the  pendency  of  the  war  which  has  now 
broken  out  to  change  our  law  as  to  the  embargo  and  go  back  to 
our  practice  of  former  years.  These  gentlemen  do  not  hesitate 
to  favor  other  changes  in  the  law.  such  as  the  new  proposed  restric- 
tions on  Axnerlcan  shipping  which  may  well  have  results  adverse 
to  France  and  Britain.  But  they  would  have  us  stand  by  our  error 
of  4  years  ago  as  to  the  embargo  even  If  it  endangered  our  own 
safety  to  do  so,  lest  otherwise  wc  might  have  misled  and  done  a 
wrong  to  Chancelor  Hitler.  Such  language  seems  like  a  voice  from 
Mars.  In  the  face  of  the  present  situation  It  is  fantastic.  These 
objectors  base  their  objection  upon  precedents  which  have  never 
applied  to  such  a  situation  as  laces  the  world  today — a  situation 
where  the  old  rules  of  International  law  have  been  reduced  to 
chaos  by  the  action  of  Germany  itself.  To  Illustrate  what  I  mean, 
Just  consider  the  absurdity  of  the  situation  which  would  be  pre- 
sented if  Chancelor  Hitler  appeared  before  an  international  tri- 
bunal with  a  claim  against  the  United  States  based  upon  our  repeal 
of  the  embargo  provision.  He  would  have  to  say  in  substance: 
"The  United  States  has  wronged  me  by  changing  this  law.  I 
Invaded  Poland  and  destroyed  her  cities  in  the  confident  belief 
that  America  would  not  make  this  change  and  that  I  could  cany 
out  my  aggression  with  immunity.  Now  she  has  changed  and  I 
have  been  visited  with  punishment  by  Poland's  guarantors  I 
demand  damages."  How  far  would  he  get?  The  objection  sounds 
like  a  product  of  hysteria.  I  put  forward  such  details  only  to 
emphasize  the  absurdity  that  a  grave  measure  of  legislation  for  the 


purpose   of   promoting   our   national   safety   should   be   dclaved   by 
arguments  like  these. 

In  short  my  view  is  that  the  security,  present  and  future,  of  the 
United  States  and  of  its  people  will  be  promoted  by  the  repeal  of  the 
enibai-go  and  that  such  a  step  will  not  tend  to  drag  us  into  war. 
So  long  as  Great  Britain  and  France  are  fighting  and  their  forces 
command  the  seas,  the  people  of  the  United  States  cannot  be 
dragged  into  war  except  b;-  their  own  deliberate  volition.  They 
need  not  fight  unless  they  want  to  fight.  And  they  can  be  counted 
on  to  make  that  momentous  decision  with  great  prudence  and 
caution.  The  real  time  of  danger  will  only  come  in  case  Prance 
and  Britain  are  beaten  down,  subjugated,  and  their  fleets  taken  or 
destroyed  or  made  useless  by  air  attacks.  Then  and  then  only 
may  the  people  of  the  United  States  lose  their  choice  to  determine 
whether  they  will  go  to  war  or  not.  Then,  and  then  only.  Is  a  for- 
eign aggressor  likely  to  enter  this  hemisphere  and  approach  cur 
shores  and  seize  positions  on  the  continent  which  will  actually 
threaten  us.  Then,  and  then  only,  will  we  face  the  worst  of  all 
possibilities— the  possibility  of  an  invasion  of  our  land  and  homes 
by  a  foreign  force.  The  British  and  the  French  are  now  fighting  a 
battle  which,  in  case  they  are  beaten,  will,  whether  we  wish  it  or  net. 
become  our  own  battle;  and  in  the  Interest  of  our  own  safety  we 
should  repeal  this  foolish  and  dangerous  embargo  and  return  to  the 
wise  policy  of  our  forefathers.  Our  national  security  is  an  aim  upon 
which  we  can  all  stand  together  animated  by  a  common  patriotic 
purpose. 

Projection  of  America  Into  War 
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Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  entitled 
"Getting  America  Into  War  Has  Started  Again"  delivered 
on  September  27,  1939,  by  Dr.  John  Haynes  Holmes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addi-ess  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Nothing  is  so  vitally  Important  to  the  American  people  at  this 
present  moment  as  to  keep  our  own  country  out  of  the  war  now 
raging  on  the  continent  of  Europe.  This  Is  especially  Important 
In  view  of  the  efforts  being  made  on  every  side  to  get  this  country 
Into  the  conflict.  One  would  think  that  the  proposition  was  so 
ridiculous  that  it  could  find  no  sjilesmen  foolish  enough  to  try  to 
put  It  over.  We  went  into  the  last  war  under  the  Impression  that 
we  were  fighting  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  and  to  end 
war  forever  on  this  planet.  We  sacrificed  137.000  of  our  fairest 
ycung  men  dead  or  maimed;  we  expended  $40,000,000,000  of  our 
j  hard-earned  wealth:  we  corrupted  our  public  morals,  disordered  our 
political  and  economic  life,  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  depies- 
blon,  only  to  discover  that  Europe  was  not  interested  in  ideals,  that 
France  and  England  were  concerned  not  with  peace  but  with  ex- 
tending and  con.solidating  their  empires,  that  in  the  Versailles 
Treaty  were  the  inevitable  causes  and  conditions  of  another  war. 
And  now  this  war  has  come.  Is  it  conceivable  that  the  American 
people  are  such  idiots  as  to  be  drawn  into  war  again?  Are  we 
actually  going  to  burn  our  fingers  a  second  time  pulling  the  hot 
chestnuts  of  other  nations  out  of  the  imperialistic  fire?  It  would 
seem  to  be  impossible.  The  worst  cynics  could  not  charge  a  democ- 
racy with  conduct  which  a  moronic  child  would  know  enough  to 
avoid.  Yet  siren  voices  are  again  enticing  us  Into  the  whirlpools 
of  deceit  and  disaster.  In  a  few  months,  even  a  few  weeks,  we  shall 
be  in  dire  danger  of  being  swept  off  otir  feet  by  a  campaign  to  get 
us  Into  this  new  war  even  as  we  went  into  the  old  one.  This  cam- 
paign is  being  organized  on  at  least  three  fronts. 

First,  there  is  the  English  propaganda,  which  Is  already  well 
under  way.  Indeed,  this  propaganda  got  started  long  before  hos- 
tilities began,  for  the  visit  to  this  country  last  June  of  King 
George  and  Queen  Elizabeth,  a  delightful  social  event  In  which 
guests  and  hobts  alike  were  at  their  best,  was  in  essence  nothing 
in  the  world  but  a  magnificently  camcuflaged  attempt  to  persuade 
every  American  to  do  his  duty  when  Great  Britain  was  again 
fighting  for  her  empire.  Now  this  English  propaganda  Is  descend- 
ing upon  us  like  an  avalanche.  We  know  Just  how  It  was  pre- 
pared and  loosed  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  Every  detail  of  the 
long-sustained,  highly  organized,  enormously  expensive,  and  com- 
pletely successful  undertaking  upon  the  part  of  the  English  to 
drag  U6  into  the  last  war  has  long  since  been  published,  and  is 
familiar.  Even  the  plans  for  getting  us  into  this  next  war  have 
been   carelessly   or   cai:ou.sly   laid   bare    in    Mr,   Sidney   Rogerson's 
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amazing  book,  entitled  "Propaganda  in  the  Next  War."  published 
in  England  a  vear  aco  but  not  yet  piiblished  in  tiiis  country. 
Every  move  for' cur  seduction,  in  other  words,  has  been  prepared, 
and  now,  with  the  opportune  arrival  of  a  new  British  Ambasi.ador. 
Lord  Lothian,  well  trained  by  his  exiK-iciice  in  the  last  war,  may 
be  e.xpected  to  bo  star-^d  without  delay.  Newi^papers.  radios, 
movies,  ar.d  lecture  platforms  will  combine  to  release  thtse  propa- 
ganda germs  upon  us.  We  shall  encounter  them  at  our  public 
dinners,  in  our  churches,  in  our  drawmcrooms.  in  our  homes  It 
will  be  like  breathing  the  foul  atmcsphere  of  pestilence.  Have 
we  become  immune  to  this  contagion?  Have  we  built  up  resistance 
to  such  attack?  Or  are  we  the  same  old  "ea.sy  marks"  we  were  in 
1914   17?     This  ccir.in;:;  year  will  cive  us  the  answer. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  business  interests  which  are  eafror  to  get 
us  into  the  war  for  The  sake  of  tlie  prctirs  that  m.ay  he  made. 
••Thar's  gold  in  them  thar  hills"  was  the  cry  of  the  pioneer  pros- 
pectors v.ho  wandered  the  ranges  of  the  far  VVe-t  in  the  covered- 
wagon  da\s.  "There's  gold  in  that  there  fighting"  is  the  cry  of 
American  industrialists.' e.xport'Ts.  and  jobbers  generally  who  sup- 
fly  the  myriad  materials  with  which  a  mofiern  war  is  kept  going. 
Chief  amonc  them,  of  course,  are  the  armament  and  munition 
manufacturers  whose  methods  are  no  longer  mysterious.  Tlicse 
•merchan's  of  death."  as  they  have  been  called,  have  for  years 
been    f^in^nMn.g    wars,    continuing   wars,    cxtendme   wars,    for    the 


rake   of    keeping   business    at    top   speed 


in  the  munitions  plants. 
A:'ain  and  n"-ain  thev  have  'tarted  war  srare.s.  organized  prepared- 
ness campaicr.B,  dtleated  di.^^armament  and  peace  conferences,  and 
always  in  wartime  have  sold  their  good.s  indiscriminately  to  both 
sides,  the  eiiemy  as  well  as  their  own  country.  Just  now  they  are 
dedicating  their  talents  to  breaking  clown  the  neutrality  law.  by 
removing  the  present  embargo  against  selling  and  shipping  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  nations  For 
th:s  is  the  real  explanation  of  what  is  going  on  in  Wa^shington 
today.  It  is  not  the  will  of  the  Prrsiricnt  nor  the  wish  of  the 
people  thiit  is  important,  but  the  nefarious  purposes  of  those 
munitions  manufacturers  to  whom  the  neutjalitv  law  Is  an  ob- 
stacle m  the  wav  of  hit:  profits.  The  Capitol  le  swarming  with  the 
lobbyists  of  the  big-business  interests.  The  President  is  surrounded 
no  longer  by  Hie  liberal  and  progressive  counsellors  who  have 
fashioned  the  New  Deal,  but,  strangely  enough,  by  the  very  crowd 
of  bankers  and  corporation  magnate^  whom  he  ha.s  for  so  long 
been  fighting.  The  neutrality  law  was  passed  2  years  aeo,  and 
slened  by  the  Pri-sident.  for  the  expre'^s  purpo.se  of  keeping  this 
country  out  of  another  European  war.  Now  it  is  beine  attacked 
for  the  express  purpose  of  getting  us  into  the  war  by  those  who 
know  exactly  what  they  want. 

This  is  not  to  deny  that  there  are  good  citizens  v.-ho  seek  the 
repeal  of  this  embargo  law  for  reasons  purely  unselfish  and  idealis- 
tic. They  believe  that  we  should  not  deny  arms  and  murut.ons 
to  France  and  England  in  their  struggle  against  Hitler's  Germany, 
which  they  regard  as  involving  evcr>'thing  that  is  precious  to  cur 
civilization.  But  do  these  people  know  what  they  are  doing?  Do 
they  realize  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  the  first  .step  of  an 
entrance  into  the  European  war.  which  will  not  end  until  our  boys 
are  being  shipped  across  the  .seas  bv  the  millions  to  die  in  strange 
and  lonely  land.v?  If  they  do  realize  this,  why  do  they  not  tell  vis 
and  urge  now.  instead  of  later,  that  America  become  one  of  the 
active  belligerents  a<zainst  Germany?  There  is  no  mystery  about 
this  process  of  entering  a  war.  We  went  through  the  whole  thing 
a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  First,  we  sell  goods  to  the  embattled 
nations.  Then  we  provide  loans  and  credits,  which  may  ea  dy  be 
accomplished  by  the  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act.  Then  we  di.scover 
that  the  nations  not  accessible  to  our  aid  become  angry,  then 
hostile,  arid  at  last  openly  our  enemy.  Then  we  are  attacked  and 
ourselves  get  anery  and  talk  loudly  about  honor  and  national  inter- 
ests and  the  vindication  of  democracy,  and  before  we  know  it  are 
In  the  war,  "Easy  is  the  descent  into  Avernus."  If  we  change  the 
neutrality  law  by  repealing  the  embargo  we  .'hall  have  entered  the 
war.  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  at  the  moment  of  repeal.  All  the 
support  of  this  propo.sal,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  is  a  move 
to  get  us  lined  up  on  the  battle  front  with  Britain  and  France.  We 
shall  decide  within  the  next  few  weeks,  in  thi.s  single  congressional 
tV'ht,  whether  a  year  or  2  years  hence  American  blood  will  soak  the 
soil  of  Europe. 

La.stly,  there  is  the  political  Influence  which  is  today  bended 
straight  for  the  goal  of  w;ir.  By  this  I  mean  specifically  our  Presi- 
dent°who.  despite  his  many  excellent  and  even  great  qualities,  has 
yet  shown  tciidencies  of  thought  and  action  in  relation  to  foreign 
affairs  which  constitute  elements  of  danger  in  the  present  cri.sis. 
In  saying  this  I  do  not  mean  to  charge  or  even  surgest  that  Mr. 
Rncse\  eU  is  not  a  sincere  and  ardent  lover  of  peace.  On  more  than 
one  occasion  and  in  more  than  one  way  he  has  shown  that  he 
desires  peace  as  wholeheartedly  as  any  of  us.  But  he  interprets 
peace  in  terms  of  arms  and  of  intervention  in  war.  Already  he  has 
chosen  sid'^s  in  this  European  strrpgle. 

At  this  momen'.  in  Washington,  he  is  using  every  means  at  his 
diFpo  al  to  bring  about  a  .'Situation  in  which  he  m.ay  give  aid  to 
Fiar.ce  and  England  in  their  battle  agam.^t  Germany.  As  the 
struggle  becomes  severe  and  long  continued,  he  will  want  to  do 
rnore"than  help  the  Allies  with  arms  and  munitions.  He  will  want 
to  intervene  actively  on  their  side  by  loaning  them  money,  sending 
them  ships,  giving  them  our  Navy,  and  at  la.st  giving  them  our 
buys  Already,  before  the  war  is  a  single  month  old,  Mr  Roo.'^evelt 
is  walkini:  m  the  fcotstep.s  of  his  great  political  hero.  Woodrow 
Wilson.     Let  it  be  remembered  that  Wilson  was  a  peace  lover  also; 


that  he  took  us  into  war  less  than  6  months  after  he  had  won  an 
election  on  the  slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  cf  war":  that  he  entered 
this  war  sincerely  to  establish  a  dur:  ble  peace  and  thus  to  uet  rid 
of  war  forever.  It  is  when  I  look  most  intently  at  Mr.  Wilson's 
example  that  I  fear  m.ost  dreadfully  Mr.  Roosevelt's  policies.  In 
both  cases  I  sec  a  sincere  love  of  peace,  coupled  with  an  indubitable 
love  of  power,  and  an  overleaping  ambition  to  u.se  p  >wer  to  dictate 
peace  to  a  warrin;  we,rld  Mr  Wilson  tried  it,  with  results  all 
too  terribly  familiar.  If  anybody  can  tell  me  how  Mr  Koocovelt 
can  succeed  where  Mr.  Wilson  failed.  I  should  like  to  hear. 

Such  arc  rome  of  the  influences  now  directed  to  getting  America 
i:to  this  war.  If  these  influences  succeed,  they  will  achieve  the 
supreme  tragedy  of  history,  for  America,  the  la«t  hope  of  the  world, 
the  last  refuge  of  civilization,  will  then  go  down  in  a  connnon  ruin 
with  mankind.  For  ourselves  and  for  mankind  alike,  we  must  stay 
cut  of  this  war  that  we  may  be  able  to  do  certain  indispensable 
thinsrs  whieh  we  alone  can  do  First,  pre-erve  inviolate  withm  our 
borders  those  democratic  insulutions  and  princ.{,les  without  wnich 
civilization  cannot  hope  to  survive:  .seccndiV.  bring  succor  to  tho 
millions  cf  distressed  and  dying  who  will  soon  be  cumh'Ting  tb.e 
earth;  thirdly,  work,  as  only  a  neu'ral  and  thus  mutually  friendly 
nation  can  work,  to  stop  the  lighting  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment:  lastly,  seek  peace,  and  .see  to  It.  when  peace  is  made, 
that  it  IS  a  peace  which  is  merciful  and  jtist,  and  thus  calculated 
to  endure.  Our  fatal  mistake  in  the  last  war  was  to  sit  at  the  peace 
table  as  a  belligerent  and  thus  as  a  fnend  cf  the  victors.  In  this 
war  we  must  plan  to  sit  at  the  peace  table  as  a  neutral,  and  thus 
as  a  friend  of  humankind. 

Thi>  is  our  mission.  It  will  be  lost  If  it  is  not  defended,  and 
it  must  be  defended  now  if  it  is  to  be  achieved  Therefore,  the 
slogan  of  this  hour,  "Keep  America  out  of  war." 
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Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Prc'^idont,  I  a-^k  manimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Erne.st  G.  Draper,  member  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Re.serve  Sy.stem,  on  Small  Busine.s.s  and  Its  Credit 
Problem.  The  article  was  published  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday.  October  1,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
prmted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

SMALL   BUSINESS   AND  ITS   CRFDIT  PROBLEM 

(By  Ernest  G.  Draper,  member.  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal 

Reserve  System) 

May  I  say  at  xhf  out.set  that  the  opinions  expre.esed  below  are  my 
personal  views  and  in  no  sense  represent  an  official  viewpoint  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  cf  the  Federal  Reserve  System 

How  small  is  small  business?  Nobody  knows  and  nobody  will  ever 
know,  becau.se.  in  this  instance,  size  is  purely  relative.  A  large 
concern  in  Noroton.  Conn  ,  looks  small  in  New  York  City. 

We  can  make  the  picture  .somewhat  clearer  by  having  our  defini- 
tion of  small  business  cover  both  small  and  medium-sized  concerns. 
Even  then  the  argument  will  be  endle.ss.  So  let  us  make  an  arbl- 
trary.rulmg  It  will  not  satisfy  everybody  but  it  will  come  closer  to 
the  facts  Let  us  say  that,  speakin'j  broadly,  a  small  or  medium- 
sized  C(  ncern  is  one  which  hires  500  or  le<-s  employees  or  has  total 
as.<^ets  of  less  than  $1,000,000.  If  we  use  the-e  guides — and  they 
seem'to  me  to  be  fair — we  discover  some  interesting  facts. 

Before  attempting  to  give  any  statistics,  may  I  s;iy  that  there  are 
a  number  of  ways  bv  which  to  gage  the  relative  importance  of  small 
business  in  the  national  econ(  my  If.  for  in'-tance  yoti  are  a  pri- 
vate individual  and  are  thmkmg  of  purchasing  a  small  concern,  you 
naturally  center  ycur  efTrrts  upon  find.ng  rut  the  asset  value  (  f  the 
con;o".ny,  its  earning  power,  the  scope  of  its  miarket,  either  pre='  nt 
or  potential,  and  ether  facts  of  that  nature  But  if  you  are  looking 
at  this  proljlem  of  small  htisiness  from  the  standp^  mt  of  the  ptihlic 
Interest,  then  the  inf.  imation  that  yoti  seek  will  be  of  an  esen- 
ttally  different  character  From  the  standpoint  of  the  public  In- 
torest — that  is.  of  the  people  as  a  whole-  there  are  three  essfntial 
facts  to  know  about  small  business  First,  wli.it  proportion  of  those 
employed  in  industry  are  employed  in  small  hU'-mes.-?  Second, 
what  proportion  of  the  national  income  is  earned  by  small  business? 
And  third,  what  percen'.age  of  the  total  number  of  corporatiens  aiad 
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unincorporated  enterprises  in  this  country  have  total  assets  of  less 
th.in  $l,()uu.OOO? 

According  to  a  recent  survey  made  by  the  Twentieth  Centurv 
Fuid,  an  impartial  agency  dcv  tod  to  the  dis.seminati(m  of  factual 
Information  upon  a  variety  di  economic  subjects,  we  find,  first, 
that  of  those  employed  in  1929— the  latest  date  available— in  all 
manufacturing  Industries  more  than  62  percent  were  employed  in 
plants  hir;n2  500  workers  or  less. 

We  find,  second,  that  of  the  total  national  income  approximately 
6C  percent  is  produced  by  small  unincorporated  enterprises  and 
corporatiens  with  total  assets  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

We  find,  third,  that  of  all  the  corporations  in  this  country  about 
95  percent  have  total  a.ssets  of  less  than  $1,000,000. 

In  giving  these  figures  I  do  not  wish  to  mislead  you  by 
exaggerating  the  Importance  of  small  business.  For  instance. 
It  is  true  that  95  percent  of  uU  corporations  are  small.  But  It  is 
also  true  that  these  95  pxreent  own  only  14  percent  of  the  total 
corporate  assets  In  the  country,  whrrea.s"  the  remaining  5  percent 
of  large  corporation.-,  own  86  percent  of  these  a.sspts.  But  when  we 
are  Judging  a  problem  of  this  character  from  the  public  interest 
standpoint,  we  must  rem.ember  that  assets,  while  most  important, 
do  not  tell  the  whole  story.  The  whole  story  must  al.so  Include 
the  number  of  employees  dependent  upon  the  successful  function- 
ing of  .small  business  and  also  the  relative  importance  of  small 
bu.siness  in  providing  the  Nation  with  Its  yearly  income. 

From  the.se  two  vital  standpoints  our  country  has  a  stake  in 
small  bu'-iness  and  a  responsibility  toward  it  which  our  Govern- 
ment sliould  not  shirk  While  it  may  be  true  that  a  general 
recovery  cannot  be  stimulated  merely  by  stimulating  small  busi- 
ness, nevertheless  It  Is  likev.ise  true  that  we  ,shall  never  get  a 
broad  recovery  of  large  and  lastliag  proportions  if  we  do  not  see  to 
it  that  the  credit  flow  to  small  business  is  continuous  and  of 
sufflc.ently  generous  proportions  as  to  satisfy  the  legitim.ate  needs 
of  all  classes  of  sound  small  business. 

Also,  it  may  be  true  that,  as  a  result  of  the  European  war.  all 
business  will  expand  and  that  will  have  its  temporary  stimulating 
effect  upon  small  business  as  well  as  large  Industry.  Undoubtedly 
Bomething  of  this  sort  may  take  place.  But  we  must  also  remem- 
ber th.it  war  conditions  will  bring  about  innumerable  dislocations, 
some  of  more  or  less  violent  nature.  A  small  business  that  was 
recently  regaining  a  good  earning  basis  may,  through  no  fault  of 
Its  own,  be  throwm  off  balance  or  permanently  crippled  by  the 
indirect  but  devastating  effects  of  a  European  conflict. 

Based  upon  a  wide  variety  of  Information  which  includes  Gov- 
ernment and  private  surveys  and  reports,  testimony  of  various  in- 
dividuals In  Government  hearings  and  many  unsolicited  letters 
fiom  small-business  men,  it  is  my  opinion  that  there  are  two 
groups  of  business  enterprises  whose  needs  are  not  adequately 
met   by  existing  financial  machinery: 

1.  Those  who  need  short  and  intermediate  credit  but  whose 
credit  standing  at  the  present  level  of  business  activity  does  not 
make  them  acceptable  risks  for  banks.  These  are  not  miscon- 
ceived or  mismanaged  or  insolvent  businesses  but  businesses  whose 
prospects  oJ  success  are  dimmed  by  the  current  economic  situation. 
2  Small-  and  medium-sized  businesses  whioh  need  loan  or 
equity  cai)ital  for  an  intermediate  or  long  period.  The  growth  of 
Nation-wide  busimss  units,  the  discontinuance  of  bank  affiliates 
and  of  underwriting  by  banks,  the  increased  cost  of  security  issues, 
and  the  disappearance  cf  local  underwriters  have  made  it  difficult 
for  this  type  of  business  concern  to  find  long-time  credit  except 
at    prohibitive  cost 

It  has  been  said  by  many  persons  that  government  should  not 
enter  further  Into  the  fleld  of  rendering  financial  assistance  to 
business,  btcau^e  by  so  doing  It  will  subsidize  many  mismanaged, 
unprohtably  operated  concerns.  I  would  never  advocate  that  the 
Governm.ent  assist  in  making  funds  available  to  such  enterprises. 
However,  I  do  believe  that  there  are  many  small  concerns  whose 
liquid  resources  have  been  severely  strained  by  a  series  of  depres- 
sion losses.  There  are  others  who  require  funds  to  finance  the 
purcha.se  of  new  machinery  and  equipment  or  to  extend  or  improve 
plant  op«rations  in  order  to  enable  them  to  carry  on  a  more  profit- 
able operation 

In  years  past  a  substantial  portion  of  outstanding  commercial 
loans  held  by  banks  consisted  of  what  would  be  termed  today 
capital  advances,  but  they  were  evidenced  by  short-term  paper  that 
wa.-,  rer.cwed  from  time  to  time  as  it  matured.  Today  the  demand 
is  increasing  for  longer-term  credit.  These  long-term  loans  are 
opening  an  avenue  to  banks  for  the  expansion  of  their  earning  as- 
sets. While  these  loans  lack  liquidity  and  marketability,  neverthe- 
less many  banks  have  made  a   number  of  such  advances  safely. 

In  making  long-  or  intermediate-term  loans,  a  bank  not  only  has 
to  consider  the  nonllquid  and  nonmarketable  character  of  such 
a.-=^.sets  but  must  consider  the  added  risks  involved,  such  as  an  ad- 
ver.-e  turn  In  the  business  cycle  during  their  life  or  management 
and  technical  changes  that  may  occur.  Tlie  volume  of  such  loans 
any  one  bank  can  make  will  depend  upon  the  nature  of  Its  deposit 
liabilities;  the  volume  of  its  holdings  of  other  nonliquid  and  non- 
marketable  assets,  such  as  real-estate  loans;  the  quality  of  such 
loans  available  to  it;  and  the  ratio  of  Its  capital  structure  to  Its 
deposits.  The  risks  Involved  are  such  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  as  banks  of  discount  for  their  member  banks  would  be  per- 
forming the  proper  functions  of  a  central  banking  system  In  assist- 
ing commercial  banks  to  make  tins  type  of  credit  available. 

Section  10b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  now  authorizes  a  Federal 
Reserve  bank,  under  rules  and  reg-ulations  prescribed  by  the  Board 
of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  to  make  an  advance 


to  a  member  bank  on  its  promissory  note,  with  a  maturity  up  to 
4  months,  when  secured  "to  the  satisfaction  of  such  Federal  Re- 
serve bank."  This  makes  eligible  as  security  at  Federal  Reserve 
banks  long-  and  Intermediate-term  loans  macte  to  business.  This 
provision  in  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  although  providing  aid  from 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  member  banks  in  making  such  loans, 
does  not  offer  as  effective  cooperation  as  Is  provided  lor  under  the 
hmited  provisions  of  section  13b  of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act.  This 
section  authorizes  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  under  certain  circum- 
stances and  conditions  to  make  loans  to  business  enterprises.  How- 
ever, the  statutory  limitations  of  section  13b,  which  provide  that 
loans  can  be  made  only  to  established  commercial  and  industrial 
enterprises  for  working-capital  purposes,  and  that  maximum  ma- 
turities cannot  exceed  5  years,  do  not  permit  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks  to  operate  satisfactorily  In  meeting  the  present  situation. 

In  spue  of  the  restricted  nature  of  the  present  section  13b 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  It  may  be  Interesting  to  note  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  accomplished  In  making  direct  ad- 
vances, advances  in  cooperation  with  banks,  and  commitments  to 
banks  covering  advances  made  by  such  banks,  to  btislness  enter- 
prises since  June  1934. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  received  over  9.300  applica- 
tions, amounting  to  $400,000,000.  Of  these,  2,750  were  approved, 
amounting  to  $184,000,000.  Approximately  1.200.  amounting  to 
$60,000,000,  were  declined  because  the  funds  were  not  to  be  used 
for  working  capital  purposes  as  required  by  law,  or  because  the 
applicants  were  not  established  industrial  or  commercial  enter- 
prises. Of  this  grand  total  of  $184,000,000.  advances  and  com- 
mitments direct  to  borrowers  amounted  to  only  $38,000,000, 
whereas  the  total  commitments  to  and  advances  through  financ- 
ing institutions  amounted  to  $73,000,000. 

To  the  end  of  1938  net  earnings  on  industrial  advances,  before 
making  provision  for  losses,  amounted  to  $2,300,000.  I>etermlncd 
losses  charged  off  aggregated  $160,000,  and  reserves  set  aside  to 
take  care  of  estimated  losses  amounted  to  $1,865,000  This  left 
net  earnings  of  about  $770,000  for  the  period  June  19,  1934,  to 
December  31,  1938.  At  the  present  time  the  Federal  Reserve  banks 
have  outstanding  $15,000,000  In  advances  and  $11,000,000  in  com- 
mitments. Of  the  advances  outstanding  about  $2,500,000  are  past 
due  3  months  or  more.  The  Reserve  banks  have  acquired  about 
$1,300,000  of  miscellaneous  assets  in  connection  with  the  liquida- 
tion of  defaulted  obligations.  What  the  ftaal  losses  will  be  is 
impossible  to  state  at  this  time,  but  present  Indications  are  that 
thev  will  not  be  unduly  large. 

From  the  record  cited  above,  you  can  see  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  has  materially  aided  banks  in  meeting  the  long- 
term  working  capital  needs  of  business.  However,  It  is  un- 
doubtedly true  that  the  restrictions  placed  upon  the  Reserve 
banks,  to  which  I  have  referred,  have  prevented  the  granting  of 
many  loans  that  could  have  otherwise  been  made.  For  this 
reason.  It  is  my  belief  that  a  plan  for  the  creation  of  an 
Industrial  Loan  Corporation  as  an  integral  part  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  using  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  branches 
as  its  fleld  force,  would  be  of  great  assistance  to  both  banks  and 
business  enterprLses,  both  In  the  fleld  of  long-term  financing  and 
In  those  other  situations  mentioned  previously.  This  Is  the  plan 
originally  suggested  by  Chairman  Eccles  before  a  congressional 
committee  last  spring. 

The  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  ofRces  already  established  in  36 
cities  (12  Federal  Reserve  banks  and  24  branches).  These  of- 
fices are  widely  distributed  in  the  various  trade  areas  throughctit 
the  country,  and  are  well  qualified  for  such  service,  because  of 
their  knowledge  of  business  and  economic  conditions  in  their 
respective  districts  and  their  close  contacts  with  local  banking 
institutions.  With  this  organization  already  in  existence,  it 
wculd  be  possible  to  commence  operations  with  a  minimurri  of 
delay  and  expense.  Also  operations  could  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted from  time  to  t-me  in  accordance  with  changing  condi- 
tions. Tlie  experience  gained  by  the  Board  of  Governors  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  banks  In  connection  with  industrial  loan  opera- 
tions during  the  past  5  years  would  be  of  great  aid  to  them  In 
performing  this  service. 

Briefly  the  plan  is  this:  Funds  in  the  Treasury  now  set  aside  or 
used  for  Industrial  loans  under  the  provisions  of  section  13b — about 
$139.000.000 — would  be  turned  over  to  an  industrial-loan  corpora- 
tion. This  would  Involve  no  additional  borrowing  or  Increase  in  the 
public  debt.  The  Board  of  Governors  would  be  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  this  corporation,  and  the  12  Federal  Reserve  banks  with  their 
24  branches  would  be  the  fleld  agents  to  pass  on  applications.  In 
this  way  prompt  and  economical  action  would  be  assured  by  utiliz- 
ing existing  machinery  and  experienced  personnel. 

The  corporation  would  make  loans  or  commitments  or  acquire 
preferred  stock,  but  not  more  than  $1,000,000  to  any  one  borrower. 
Intermediate  or  long-term  loans  could  be  made  by  private  lenders 
and  insured  banks  protected  by  commitments  of  the  corporation. 

The  corporation  would  have  $100,000,000  of  capital  and  $39,000,000 
of  surplus.  It  would  have  power  to  issue  $500,000,000  of  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed debentures.  Upon  liquidation,  all  remaining  as- 
sets would  go  to  the  United  States  Government.  One  important 
feature  of  the  plan  would  be  to  set  aside,  out  of  Its  surplus.  $25,- 
000.000  for  an  Insurance  fund  for  small  loans  not  exceeding  $25,000. 
The  Industrial -loan  corporation  would  guarantee  10  percent  of  any 
lender's  aggregate  Insured  loans,  so  that  the  loss  on  any  loan  even 
up  to  100  percent  would  be  absorbed  by  the  corporation,  so  long  as 
aggregate  losses  did  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  the  lender's  insured 
loans.    The  principle  behind  this  plan  Is  the  same  as  that  in  title  I 
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of  F  H  A  Thp  corporation's  possible  Insses  on  insi^red  loans 
would  be  limited  to  the  $25,000,000  set  aside  as  an  insurance  fund 
It  has  been  estimated  that  the  aggregate  cost  to  the  borrower.  In- 
clud-.n",'  insurance  and  service  rh'.rues.  would  not  exceed  6  percent. 

In  making  this  proposal  my  only  object  Is  to  offer  what  eeems 
to  me  to  be  a  practical  plan  for  meetm?  the  problem  as  it  exists 
today  This  plan  does  not  provide  for  the  creation  of  a  new  Gov- 
ernm'^nt  credit-eranting  ar-ency.  but  broadens  the  powers  of  the 
Fedf^ral  Re.-^t  rvc  System  in  order  to  enable  it  to  be  of  more  effective 
assistance  to  banks  and  business. 

Whv  not  p-.ft  to  the  bottom  of  this  problem  once  aiid  (or  nW  by 
devisim:;  leijislation  which  is  simple  m  character,  inexpensive  in 
operation,  and  cooperative  in  its  approach':'  In  th's  way  we  could 
meet  the  present  situation  squa:'-ly  and  withotU  re^ance  on  an  en- 
tirelv  new  set-up  of  elaborate  and  perhaps  unwieldly  marhuiery. 
but  with  the  a'^sisiance  of  a  tlexibie.  permanent  Federal  a,::;er-.cy  such 
as  the  Federal  Reserve  System.  Tl-icn  if  it  should  develop,  after 
the  passage  of  such  simplified  Irmslation.  that  the  need  is  not  as 
serious  as  anticipated,  no  creat  harm  would  be  dorse  and  no  great 
expcnsi-  incurred.  If.  however,  the  need  shoiild  prove  to  be  greater 
than  anticipated,  the  fli'Xiblc  machinery  of  this  new  plan  would 
take  care  of  this  increase  m  demand  re.tardless  of  volume 

This  nlan  .seems  to  me  to  offer  th-^  most  effective  solution  to  the 
difficulties  in  which  a  larsc  and  important  sector  of  our  industrial 
economy  finds  itself  bos^ited  down.  Tlie  discouracrintt  coi  dition  of 
small  business  l.>  not  primarily  a  result  of  its  own  inefTiciency.  It 
exis's  because  of  powerful  economic  disi'irbances  over  which  it  has 
no  control  and  asain.^t  which  it  cannot  individually  wai^e  a  success- 
ful tii,'ht  without  som;^  rea=^onab!e  amount  of  cooperation  from  a 
permanent  pubhc-mterest  ai;ency. 
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EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  R.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF   W.XSHINGTON' 

I\  THK  SKX.-\TK  OF  THE  UXITKD  STATES 

Mondau.  Oct(ber  9  (lcgcSlal.ivf  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4>, 

1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     HARRY    S     TRUM.XN.    OF    MISSOURI,     .AT 
CARUTHERSVILLE.  MO..  OCTOBER  8.  1939 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Pi-esident.  on  October  8  the 
junior  S.'nator  from  Missouri  !  Mr.  Trum.an  1  delivered  at 
Caruthersville,  Mo.,  a  very  in  tercet. n.::;  address  on  the  his- 
torical backernund  of  cur  problem  of  remaining  out  of  war. 
I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  inserted  in  the 
Record. 

There  b  ins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  very  preat  pleasure  and  a  prlvilep:?  to  be  here  today  with 
my  mai.y  fri'>nds.  I  shall  always  be  grateful  to  this  preat  sec- 
tion of  the  State,  because  you  believed  m  nic  when  I  needed  you, 
and  I  shall  never  forget  it 

I  know  th.at  yoti  are  interested  in  the  special  session  of  Ccngres.-;. 
and  this  beinc;  the  Sabbath  Day  I  am  gnng  to  talk  to  you  a  little 
while  on  peace  My  text  will  be  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount. 
"Love  Thy  Neighbor." 

I  shall  bes;iri  by  praying  to  the  great  Creator  of  Heaven  and 
Earth,  the  Divine  Father  of  us  all.  tu  give  to  our  world  rulers  and 
to  those  in  authority  wisdom  and  the  ability  to  forget  their  sup- 
posed wrongs  and  to  earnestly  try  to  bring  everlasting  peace  and 
happiness  to  this  troubled  world. 

The  present  situation  in  Europe  has  been  brought  about  by  greed 
and  selfishness  and  by  a  refusal  of  the  several  nationalities  which 
make  up  the  population  of  that  continent  to  learn  to  Icve  their 
neighbors 

There  are  the  Italians,  who  have  been  taught  to  hate  Frenchmen 
and  Eivjjlisliinen;  Russians,  who  are  taught  that  Greeks.  Turks,  and 
Japs  are  devils  and  inferior  races.  Then  there  are  the  Germans, 
who  by  propaganda  have  been  brought  to  a  state  where  they  hate 
all  who  are  nr.t  of  Tuetonic  descent.  The  words  "love"  and  "toler- 
ance" have  been  eliminated  from  the  German  vocabulary.  They've 
become  persecutors  and  robbers  of  other  races  and  nationalities. 
Tliey  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  teach  that  the  Prince  of  Peace 
was 'an  Imposter  because  he  was  a  Jew. 

The  three  dictators.  Russian.  German,  and  Italian,  have  gone  back 
to  a  code  littli-  short  of  cave-man  savagery.  Tlieyve  used  this  maii- 
niflcent  machine  age  of  ours  to  destroy  our  vaunted  civilizatUn.  and 
I  am  here  to  tell  you  that  if  there  isn't  a  moral  reawakening  in  high 
places  m  this  old  world,  we'll  go  into  another  and  darker  age  than 
the  tenth  century  ever  was.     Tbe  role  of  this  great  Republic  is  to 


save  civilization  We  must  keep  out  of  war  We  mvist  keep  out  cf 
brawls,  hates,  and  prejudices  of  that  Old  V/orkl  me.ss.  and  to  do  \t 
we  must  use  the  best  brains  and  judgment  of  v,h;ch  we  are 
capable. 

Foui  great  men  have  walked  acro'-s  the  world  stagf  and  h  i\'"  trl:  d 
to  solve  the  pr-'-blcms  new  Tr(iutiluuT  mankuul  in  FuiMp^  Tlmse 
four  men  were  Caesar,  K:ng  Henrv  the  Fourth  of  France  N.\p')lron. 
and  Wocidrcw  Wilson      Thf  y  all  failed  magnificently 

Caesar  and  Napoleon  wanted  to  pilace  the  whole  continent  of 
Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa  (and  thoy  are  really  ct^.c  continent!  under 
the  same  htgrm-ony.  break  down  the  trade  barriers,  and  u.se  their 
unlimited  resources  for  th*'  benefit  of  the  whol"  popiilatlon  Caesar 
wa.=  assa-sinated  before  he  finished  his  plan  and  no  successor  of  his 
had  his  ability  or  insight. 

Napcileon  almost  succeeded  and  thf  n  he  went  to  Pti.ssla.  Hitler 
Is  trying  to  do  wh.at  Napoleon  did  Hi- s  gene  to  Russia,  too,  I 
wonder   tf  he'll  wind   up  as   the  great   Frenchman   (hd 

King  Henry's  plea  was  a  United  States  of  Europe  with  a  congres<? 
and  a  senate  to  work  cut  the  difliculties  of  the  various  ■•tate<;,  take 
down  the  trade  barriers  live  and  let  live  He  also  was  assassin  ited 
before  he  could  acccmpli.=:h  his  purpo.se 

None  of  you  haVe  forgotten  Woodrow  Wilson  and  his  16  point '^  for 
peace.  He  was  destrovtd  by  Eur<jpean  power  politics  n>^  p'ayed  by 
Lloyd  George  ai^d  Clemenceau,  atid  bv  the  United  States  Senate. 
H;s  giand  plan  was  almost  the  same  one  th.it  H'^nrv  the  Fourth  pro- 
p(  .sed  It  fa:l'd.  and  E!\iropc  is  right  back  Ah  r<  Ju';us  Caesar  h-ft 
off.     His  16  points  for  pe-;ce  are  just  as  l'oi  d  tud  ly  as  vwr 

We  went  into  the  World  War  of  1914  18  with  hii:h  h  "p*"^  and  the 
ideals  of  a  crusade,  and  we  c  une  out  di-ilUi-i  iied  and  went  rn  a 
n-..id  debauch  of  our  own.  Profcs-ienal  pacili-t>  and  profe.^sional  p.tu- 
trali'v  })reachers  have  endeavcTi  d  to  make  the  Nation  believe  that 
we  v.en.  into  th;»t  war  for  profits  and  for  gam.  that  we  wer  ■  drawn 
In  by  muiutirn  makc-s  and  J  P  Morgan  No'hmg  is  farther  from 
the  truth  Wf  went  in  because  more  than  5UU  American  lives  had 
beeti  ruthlessly  taken  by  the  same  .■5a\  age  policy  now  being  pursued 
by  the  German  Government 

For  4  years  the  Senate  of  the  Uirt-  d  States  h.  \s  been  grnpinc  f^r 
a  method  to  keep  us  i^ut  of  w.ir  The  present  s'';-called  Neutrality 
Act  is  the  result  of  that  keep-us-rut-of-war  S(n'imciit  It  isn  '  a 
neutrality  act  It  is  a  dutnestic  attempt  to  stay  cut  cf  trouble  Tlie 
Presid-nt  m  his  me^sa.^.e  to  the  spi\  lai  se.-sion  emphasized  the  fact 
that  all  sides  and  all  factions  honc^stly  want  to  keep  us  otit  of  war 
I  h'aTe.sily  believe  that  the  prcpu.-^ed  amendment  to  the  present 
law  will  come  more  n 'arly  doing  that  than  if  the  present  law  is  not 
amended.  Our  entry  into  the  last  war  was  directly  caused  by  the 
sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  killing  of  American  citizens  In 
the  war  zone  We  propose  to  stop  American  citizens  and  American 
ships  from  takin.g  tli.il  ri.sk  We  [)ropose  to  streni^then  C'Ur  position 
a-^  a  neutral  We  are  not  ab  iiidonitit;  our  S'.i-t  ailed  neutrality  leg- 
islation at  all  We  propose  a  better  law  in  its  pi  irc  Tl:e  proposed 
law  provides  that  Congress,  as  well  as  the  President,  may  put  the 
provisions  of  the  law  into  effect  by  dcclarini:  a  war  is  in  exi.stence 

The  proposed  law  would  lift  th«  arms  embargo,  but  it  provides 
that  American  vessels  may  not  transport  goods  or  pa.ssengers  to 
nations  at  war  or  into  combat  zones.  It  would  provide  that  title 
to  purchases  made  bv  a  na*:o!i  at  war.  or  by  one  of  it.-i  nationals, 
shall  pass  before  ihr  mere  h 'i.di-e  leaves  our  shores.  It  makes 
"cash  and  carry'  niandatury  It  creates  a  munitions-c  ntrol 
board  which  would  be  reso  jnsible  for  kipping  records  on  muni- 
tions and  a^ms  sales.  This  hoard  wo  iKl  be  reqinrid  to  r.i.vke 
repjrt.s  to  Congress  every  6  months. 

The  present  law  and  the  one  propo.-ed  forbid  the  armiri::  of 
American  merchant  vessels  and  forbid  the  s' liciiatlon  of  funds  in 
this  country  for  belligerents  except  for  Red  Cross  and  relief 
activities. 

No  loans  may  be  macie  to  nations  at  war.  Tliey  must  pay  cash 
and  transport  their  purchases  in  their  own  ship';.  These  self- 
imposed  restrictions  are  some'hmg  new  under  Die  sun.  We  are 
honestly  endeavoring  to  prevent  incidents  tliat  may  involve  us  m 
tlie  war.  We  are  tryuig  to  profit  by  past  experience  No  person 
is  wise  enough  to  foresee  tlie  future.  No  MeinlxT  of  Congress  is 
wise  enough  to  foretell  what  may  happen.  But  we  all  know  that 
we  ne.ist  stay  out  of  war.  We  all  know  that  it  was  only  after 
the  iiidiscrimlnate  sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  mtirder  of 
American  citizens  on  those  ships  that  the  United  States  entered 
the  war. 

TTno.se  ships  carried  wheat,  oil,  pig  iron,  spelter,  flax,  and  other 
merchandise.  Some  of  them  carried  munitions.  Tliey  were 
American  ships,  manned  by  American  sailors  ami.  m  some  instances. 
carried  American  pa.ssengers  They  were  operating  in  the  wiu: 
zone  They  were  carrying  goods  to  belligerent.-,.  Under  the  pro- 
posed law  that  will  not  happen.  Under  the  present  law  it  can 
and   may   happen. 

Now.  as  to  the  sale  of  murutions,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  we 
should  not  help  the  thtigs  among  nations  by  refuslni:  to  sell  arins 
to  our  friends.  We  virtually  say  to  aggressor  nations.  "We'll  sell 
you  arms  and  ammunition  m  peacetime  and  help  you  gel  ready 
to  attack  those  nations  who  have  not  p\it  on  an  armament  race, 
who  liave  tried  to  live  peaceably  with  their  neighbors,  those  na- 
tions who  maintain  no  bunds  or  Silver  Shirts  or  Communist  parties 
to  help  undernune  our  institutions;  but  when  war  comes  we'll  help 
you  by  not  letting  our  friends  buy  arms  and  munitiorus  In  our 
markets" 

I  think  it  is  to  our  interest,  otir  very  .selfish  interests,  to  lift  the 
embargo.     Our   best   Insurance   for    peace,    as    George    Washington 
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eaid.   Is   to   be   prepn-ed   for   wr.r.     Our   factories.   If   geared   up   to 

manufacture  imp!en.cnt,s  of  war  fcr  foreign  sales,  will  be  in  position 

to  supply  us  It  wp  need  to  be  supplied,  which  God  forbid.     1  hope 

we  ah   hcj  e^  well   nr-er  have   to  face  that  contingency. 

We  shouldn't,  however,  sit  ialv  bv  and  let  a  catastrophe  come 
uiicn  us  as  Enrrland  and  France  have  done. 

I  have  read  eveiythaig  I  can  pet  on  this  subject;  have  listened 
carefully  to  the  Senate  debate  and  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
tnat  the  measure  reported  to  the  Senate  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee    should    become    the    law    in    substantially    its    present 


form. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  9  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  F    WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK. 

OCTOBER  7,   1939 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  a  most  eloquent  and  illuminating  address 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality  delivered  by  my  colleaerue  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Wagner!  over  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  System  on  Saturday,  October  7,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Night  after  night  over  the  air.  you  have  heard  debates  about  how 
to  change  or  whether  to  change  the  present  Neutralitv  Act.  E>ay 
after  day  In  the  public  press  you  ha-.-e  read  the  editorials  pro  and 
con  on  the  Neutrality  Act. 

In  order  to  avoid  repetition.  In  order  to  direct  your  attention  to 
an  is'^ti'"  far  closer  to  your  welfare  and  your  interest  than  the  form 
of  any  particular  law.  I  want  to  change  the  whole  emphasis  of 
this  dascussion. 

The  sole  vital  concern  cf  the  American  people  In  the  present 
international  situation,  the  one  desire  that  burns  passionately  and 
continuously  within  them,  is  to  keep  America  at  peace  with  all  the 
world.  Tliis  overpowering  emotion  subordinates  al!  other  issues  and 
reduces  them  to  their  proper  magnitude.  If  I  may  paraphrase  a 
great  statement  made  by  Abraham  Lincoln,  I  would  "say  this: 

If  America  can  best  be  kept  at  peace  by  retaining  the  Neutrality 
Act  in  It.'-  present  form,  that  is  what  the  American  people  arc  for. 
If  America  can  best  be  kept  at  peace  by  repealing  the  Neutrality 
Act  In  Its  entirety,  that  is  what  the  American  people  are  for.  And 
If  America  can  best  be  kept  at  peace  by  retaining  the  act  in  part 
a:  d  revising  it  in  part,  that  and  that  alone  is  what  the  American 
pecple  want. 

It  is  in  this  spirit,  animated  by  this  sole  objec'ive,  that  all  the 
Mrmbers  of  Ccngres."  are  approaching  the  legislative  questions  now 
before  them.  Tlie  differences  are  honest  differences  about  methods. 
My  own  careful  study  has  convinced  me  profoundly  that  neither 
the  repeal  of  the  old  law  nor  its  retention  in  Its  present  form  can 
be-t  .s.ifegiiard  our  neutrality  and  cur  peace.  I  feel  as  certain  as 
anyone  can  be  that  in  view  of  changing  world  circumstances, 
changes  in  the  old  law  must  be  made. 

The  pending  bill  makes  the.se  changes.  It  profits  by  the  un- 
fortunate experience  which  took  us  into  the  last  World  War.  It 
draws  upon  the  experience  that  has  kept  us  through  all  our  his- 
tory a  peace-loving  Nation,  and  through  almost  all  our  history 
a  peaceful  Nation. 

Now  what  are  these  changes  and  what  would  they  accomplish? 

Under  the  present  law,  except  for  munitions,  American  ships 
and  American  seamen  can  carry  any  American-made  goods  owned 
by  American  citizens,  to  be  sold  in  any  port  in  the  world.  Under 
the  present  law.  an  American  ship,  if  not  stopped  by  the  British 
Navv.  can  sail  into  the  North  Sea  and  sell  steel  to  Germany,  to  be 
made  into  shells  or  cannon  Under  the  present  law.  If  not  sunk 
by  a  German  submarine,  an  American  ship  manned  by  American 
seamen  can  carry  American-owned  cotton  to  Liverpool,  to  be  sold 
to  the  Allies  and  made  into  explosives. 

In  short,  under  the  present  law,  about  90  percent  of  all  the 
articles  we  sold  lo  Europe  during  the  last  war  before  we  entered 
It— 90  percent  of  the  goods  that  the  belligerents  In  Europe  today 
would  normally  want  to  buy  from  us  to  feed  their  war  machines 
and  the  people  backing  up  their  war  machines — can  be  carried 
acrosfc  the  seas  on  American  boats  by  American  seamen,  if  not 
stopped  or  sunk  by  on.-  of  the  belligerent  nations. 


But  in  these  crucial  words.  "If  not  stopped  or  sunk."  we  have 
what  experience  and  common  sense  tell  every  thinking  person  is 
the    most    serious   threat    of   war   to   the   United    S'ates. 

For  when  nations  are  at  war,  such  high-sounduig  terms  as 
international  rights  and  freedom  cf  the  seas  are  conveniently 
forgotten.  'When  nations  are  at  war.  their  vital  self-interest  w.ii  not 
permit  them  indefinitely  to  allow  the  free  passage  of  supplier  to 
their  enemies. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  self-respecting  nation,  American  least  cf 
all.  can  allow  its  ships  and  its  nationals  to  be  attacked  upon 
the   high  seas,   even   by  nations  which   are  fighting  for  their  livea. 

And  because  of  the  conflict  between  these  two  hard  facts, 
there  is  only  one  realistic  course  for  America  to  follow  if  it  wants 
to  avoid  the  causes  cf  war  and  at  the  same  time  maintain  its 
dignity  and  self-respect.  Tliis  course  is  for  the  American  Congress 
absolutely  to  prohibit  Amei  lean  ships  from  carrying  American 
pa.ssejigfirs  or  American  goods  of  any  kind  to  any'  belligerent 
nation,  or  to  proceed  through  any  combat  areas.  The  bill  pro- 
vides that  any  belligerent  nation  which  wants  to  purchase  Ameri- 
can goods  must  come  and  get  them,  must  take  title  to  them  be- 
fore they  leave  our  shores,  must  carry  them  across  the  waters 
in  their  own  boats  and  at  their  own  risk.  There  is  no  possible 
way  that  this  kind  of  commerce  can  Involve  America  in  a  war. 

Now  what  is  the  second  main  step  that  the  pending  bill  takes 
to  keep  America  at  peace?  Under  the  present  law,  there  is  a 
limited  restriction  against  arming  American  ships  engaged  in 
trading  with  the  belligerents.  The  pending  bill  not  only  prohibits 
such  trading  altogether,  but  also  prohibits  the  arming  of  any 
American  merchant  ships  sailing  anywhere  on  the  seven  seas.  If 
a  merchant  vessel  is  armed,  what  Is  to  prevent  the  suspicion  that 
Instead  of  being  the  ship  of  a  neutral  nation,  it  is  the  ship  of  a 
nation  at  war,  flying  the  wrong  flag?  What  Is  to  prevent  the 
suspicion.  If  a  vessel  is  armed,  that  no  matter  what  it«  seeming 
destination,  it  is  headed  directly  or  Indirectly  toward  the  war 
zcne  and  to  the  aid  of  some  belligerent?  Our  own  history  shows 
clearly  that  the  arming  of  neutral  merchant  vessels  leads  to 
Incidents   which   threaten   to   Involve   them   In  the   conflict. 

If  we  are  determined  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  world,  we  do  not 
need  and  do  not  want  to  arm  our  merchant  vessels.  America  has  Its 
Navy  on  both  coasts  to  protect  it  from  any  possible  aggression. 
In  our  Navy,  expanded  to  meet  the  needs  of  these  uncertain  times. 
America  can  well  rely  for  Its  peace  and  its  security. 

The  third  Important  step  In  the  direction  of  peace  Is  to  prevent 
American  Investments  in  warring  nations,  which  may  draw  America 
nearer  to  war.  The  pending  bill  places  additional  and  drastic 
restrictions  on  the  financing  of  any  business  transactions  with  the 
belligerents.  In  place  of  the  law  now  in  effect  permitting  com- 
mercial credits  without  clear  limitations,  the  new  bill  insists  that 
warring  nations  must  buy  our  goods  on  a  cash  basis,  or  at  most 
a  90-day  credit  basis,  without  renewal.  A  single  default  even  on 
these  restricted  conditions  wdll  require  return  to  a  mandatory  cash 
basis.  For  myself.  I  would  make  assurance  doubly  sure  by  requiring 
belligerents  to  pay  ca.sh  in  every  case.  There  mu.st  be  no  American 
soldiers  following  American  loans  to  fight  on  foreign  ground. 

It  is  evident  that  none  of  these  three  vitally  Important  provisions 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  arms  embargo.  Why,  then,  has  the 
pending  bill  anything  to  do  with  the  arms  embargo? 

Tlie  bill  seeks  merely  to  make  the  munitions  provision  of  the 
present  law  consistent  with  the  three  all-Important  steps  In  the 
direction  cf  peace  which  I  have  already  discussed.  If  these  changes 
will  strengthen  our  neutrality  under  International  law.  if  these 
changes  will  help  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  the  remainder  of  our 
neutrality  law  can  and  should  be  made  consistent  with  them. 

It  is  not  consi-stent  to  prohibit  the  sale  of  10  percent  of  the  sup- 
plies a  warring  nation  may  need  while  permitting  the  .sale  and 
transportation  in  otir  own  boats  of  the  other  GO  percent  thcv  need 
jtLst  as  badly.  It  Is  not  consistent  to  forbid  the  sale  of  finished 
airplanes  while  permitting  the  sale  and  carriage  in  our  own  boats 
cf  raw  and  semifinished  materials  to  m.ake  those  airplanes,  or  of 
high-test  motor  fuel  to  fly  them.  It  is  not  consistent  to  forbid 
foreign  ships  to  come  here  to  buy  some  war  materials  but  to  allow 
our  ships  to  carry  into  the  perilous  war  zones  other  war  materials. 

A  neutrality  policy  which  In  time  of  war  among  other  nations 
Is  so  unbalanced  and  inconsistent  cannot  be  a  guardian  of  American 
peace  nor  promote  good  will  on  the  part  of  all  nations  toward 
America.  As  a  final  step  toward  peace,  therefore,  the  pending  bill 
removes  the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  law.  It  places  an  em- 
bargo, not  upon  a  few  arbitrarily  selected  commodities  but  upon 
all  American  ships,  seamen,  and  passengers  from  getting  into  dan- 
ger. It  places  an  embargo  on  the  flotation  of  extensive  credits  that 
would  tie  us  up  too  closely  with  those  at  war.  It  lifts  the  embargo 
on  all  materials  that  anyone  wants  to  buy  here,  pay  for  here,  and 
carry  away  without  risk  to  us. 

A  year  ago.  In  charting  our  relations  with  the  outside  world.  I 
declared  to  the  people  of  my  State:  "I  will  never  vote  to  send  troops 
to  Europe  to  fight  In  any  war.  I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  our 
country's  becoming  involved  In  the  rivalries  and  the  hatreds  of  the 
European  Continent.  Our  policy  should  be  to  go  about  our  peacefiri 
missions,  without  fear  of  anyone  and  without  anyone's  favor,  taking 
sides  with  none,  and  free  from  entanglements  with  all." 

I  stand  squarely  upon  that  statement  today,  confident  that  It 
expresses  America's  convictions,  confident  that  we  may  rest  securely 
upon  our  strength,  our  national  unity,  and  the  good  will  we  hold 
toward  all  mankind  and  de&crve  of  all  mankind. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Lloyd  George  Looks  to  America  To  Invite  Peace- 
Sol  ution   Parley 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  K.  RANKIN 

IX  t:;k  ikjusk  of  RKi'i:::sK.\TATiVFS 

Mondav,  Cctrbir  9.  1'j39 


STA'IEMENT   BY   HON    UnVID   LLOYD   GEORGE 


Mr.  RAXKIN.  Mr.  Spo.iker.  under  pcinussion  e;ranted  me 
to  extend  my  i marks  in  thf  Rfcopp.  I  ;'m  in-ertin,:z  a  .'■tate- 
meni  mad  by  Iloa.  Da-id  Lloyd  Ge.-i r--.  Prim-  Minister  of 
the  Enti.'^h  Empire  durmu  the  World  War,  \^h.ch  I  hupe  every 
Member  wii!  tak*-  t.m.i-  to  read. 

The  matter  lef.'ricd  to  fol'.ov.-.s: 

Lloyd  OEOPr.F  Lo-^k'-;  to  AMrH''-\  To  I.-ivit^  F'^\rr-fin'.  t'tt   v  P■'■R^r^'  — 

Prfcipitate    and    FuRir^Ts    Reply    to    HiT;.rK'.s    Ofitv.    M.».y    Drive 

Soviet  Actively  Into  E.vemy  Camp.  He  Wkitls 
I  By  David  Lloyd  George  ) 

London.  October  8 — Tl-ie  war  between  tlu-  western  powers  and  Ger- 
manv  has  noi  yet  begun  in  earnest — on  land,  on  sea.  or  in  the  air. 
There  have  bren  minor  conflicts  m  :he  i.r,  but  the  thousands  of 
bombers  and  h^hters  which  ea>  h  of  the  ;  artit  s  has  at  its  command 
have  not  yet  clA.=hed  or  displaved  to  any  :'ppreciable  degree  their 
terrible  destructive  power.  The  fieht  on  l.md  is  in.iiiUy  a  long- 
dl-stance  artuler,  ciuel  designed  to  clear  the  ground  in  fr^  nt  of  the 
real  icmc  oi  the  ;.'ru?g!'\  Tl:--  opposing  forces  have  i:ot  yet  come 
to  grips. 

Th  -re  has  been  .some  siibmi^rine  activity,  with  diinii.r-hmg  re- 
sults for  the  assailants  and  increariing  bucce.-ses  for  th'-  ueiLnders, 
but  no  one  bdicves  the  German  attack  vii  allied  sh;;  ping  h;.s  yet 
been  fullv  developed.  Tiie  uirplane  has  not  so  far  been  called  to 
the  aid  n'f  th"  -ubmari:;e.  Activities  and  counteractivlties  at  sea 
have  nnly  ^-o  lar  revealvd  the  prcbabilitv  that  the  struggle  is  to  be 
conducted  as  a  war  of  '•tr  inrulaticn.  VVf  ar-  (tfectlvely  blockadit.g 
Germany  on  tlie  most  important  f^ea  frontiers.  Germany  is  retali- 
atiKi,'  bv  attacking  all  neutral  vcsatla  that  carry  food  or  materials 
to  Britain. 

Tiif  rival  pcvers  make  the  mo.'^t  of  every  incalent  m  tins  pre- 
liminary fencir^s:,  Tiie  grim  reality  h.'.s  not  staried.  Wiiat  are 
Comb.ita:ita  waiting  for':' 

SLUCGLSHNESS     IN     .ATTACKS 

The  Gemia:\~  have  corcf^ntrated  tl-.eir  enerr^ies  on  the  subjugation 
of  Poland  by  an  overwhelining  display  of  f  rce.  HaMng  completed 
their  conquest,  their  forces  are  being  .^wung  without  loss  df  time 
to  the  Fn-nch  frontier.  But  the  reason  f(  r  tins  unv.-cired  slui'gish- 
ness  in  the  attack  by  Cermuiy  and  in  th--  alli-d  reply  i.s  not  cntiiely 
due  to  exigencies  of  the  Polish  campaign.  Tiie-e  ought  to  have 
accelerated  British  and  French  activity  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pre.>--u'"e  which  was  crushing  their  Polish  allies. 

Hitler  is  m  no  liurry  to  launch  an  all-around  offensive.  In  his 
Reichstag  speech  lie  Iip.-  in;<de  a  bid  for  peace.  What  is  it  won!-.? 
Should  li  forthwith  be  .spurned  without  counterproposals  wh:th 
will  appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  civilized  world.' 

It  is  always  difficult  to  discuss  peace  terms  during  the  prcgre=s 
of  a  war.  Those  who  suggest  methods  of  achieving  a  peaceable 
solution  are  always  liable  to  the  accusation  of  faltering  and  faint- 
hea;  todn'";s.  Those  wlio  hold  that  all  wars  must  .sooner  or  later 
end  in  peace  and  that  no  reasonable  opportunity  for  n  aching  that 
end  shtmld  be  U'-glected  are  apt  to  be  treated  as  shivering  pacifists. 

Na'.uruiiy  every^ie  shrinks  from  incurring  suih  a  .-uspicon  at 
a  time  when  courage  is  the  supremo  \irtue.  but  courage  which 
rushes  on  to  its  doom  with  its  tail  up  and  its  head  down  is  not  of 
the  highest  quality.  It  is  pure  bullhtadedness  and  may  end  m  a 
crash  agaiii-^t  concrete  walls. 

W.ARNS  AC.MNST   HASTY   ANSWER 

After  the  Fu-^hrer's  speech.  I  =till  repeat  my  appeal  to  the  British 
Government  that  it  siicu'd  not  rush  mro  a  defiant  answer  whirh 
will  alienate  cpinicn  at  home  and  abr^iid  tluit  is  .incerelv  anxious 
to  avoid  the  iinmeai-urable  calamity  of  a  World  War.  which  may 
last  for  years  and  irrevocably  destroy  the  fabric  of  our  p-es^nt 
civiliratlon.  A  furious,  precipitate  answer  will  alienate  cpuuon 
which  it  is  essential  we  should  C'-nciliate  and  win  to  our  end  in  any 
stru'.-gle  tnat   ni.iy  ensue,  whether  it  be  diplomatic  or  military, 

Whv  n  Hitler  talks  peace,  it  is  described  as  a  '■peace  offensive": 
wlien  a  Brni.-h  sreaker  talks  peace,  it  is  "surrender"  What  non- 
sense. Peace  talk  is  one  of  Hi'ler's  weapons  on  the  war  front  and 
on  the  im-^ortant  neutral  front.  Hitler  is  not  afraid  of  cheap 
taunts  of  cowardice  being  hurled  at  his  head  by  ranting  patriots 
because  he  pleads  for  peace.    Nor  is  Goerlng.    They  know  that  their 


own  people  have  to  be  satisfied,  so  thry  ^-ek  to  r-eate  the  impres- 
sion th.tt  a  .solid  peace  is  tlie  leal  iinn  'I  'heir  policy,  and  that 
the  rniil  p.'ace  break.Ts  are  En^-h.-h  j.)i,liiici,ins  wliose  sole  desire 
is  to  ■".rirrle  and  de-troy  G"rn-.i:.y 

Natiit.-  will  nor  long  enriare  the  hfjrror  and  sacrifice  of  war  at 
f'"  b:(!::in  :  of  warnT-.ng'-'rs  In  any  country  Hi'ler  knov.-s  that 
Well,  and  he  uses  the  whole  of  las  oratuncal  iirt  to  riilly  peace 
sentiment  on  the  side  of  war.  Tlie  strength  of  Mr.  CliPinberlains 
position  when  he  led  us  into  war  lay  in  the  univer-al  conviction 
that  he  honestly  shudders  at  the  thought  of  war.  Th.'  peope  In 
all  countries  arc  praying  for  peace.  Every  time  a  p<'ace  offer  Is 
thrust  aside  by  a  belligerent,  it  strengthens  the  resolve  of  the 
peoples  v^hore  leader  makes  the  offer  of  peace  to  wagi-  war  to  the 
bitter  end.  But  rejection  of  peace  tends  gradually  to  undermine 
the  morale  of  the  nation  whose  leaders  are  respcinsible  for  refusing 
to  enter  into  an  international  conference  wi'ii  a  view  t  i  b'-iuging 
hostilities  to  an  end.  * 

FEnVOR    LATEH    COOLS 

As  casualties  pile  up  into  ghastly  pyramids  of  carnage,  and  as 
not  only  the  horrors,  but  the  strain  and  irksomeness  of  war  condi- 
tions Iray  the  nvrves  of  a  people,  the  refusal  of  their  fo.ernnifnt 
to  entLT  into  discussion  en  peace  cools  the  nation's  zeal  and 
weakens  the  nation's  v.ill.  A  peace  offensive  by  the  enemy  ;s  there- 
fore a  dani^erous  weapon,  which  must  be  countered  not  alone  by 
dogged  anci  angry  reftjsals  but  by  a  subtler,  more  sapient  and 
sincere  counter  offen.'^ive. 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  compare  the  ccnditlcns  of  the  pre!:ent 
war  with  thjse  cf  the  last.  You  could  then  demand  the  rjstcrallon 
of  the  uholc  cf  Belgmm  as  a  preliminnry  condition  of  peace.  You 
cannot  put  lorward  the  same  demand  with  legard  to  Poland.  It 
would  be  a  challenge  to  Russia,  v. ho  lias  am.exi-d  the  Wliite  Russian 
and  Ukrainian  provinces  of  Poland  which  aie  not  Poiiali  by  race, 
language,  or  religion. 

If  we  had  to  deal  with  Germany  alone,  we  mlrht  with  reason 
plead  the  experience  which  has  taught  us  to  distrust  the  good 
faith  of  Nazi  leaders.  But  in  this  case  we  have  to  take  into 
account  the  fact  that  two  powerfid  neutrals  r.re  Involved  in  the 
peace  discussions  and  that  a  mishandling  of  the  situation  may 
drive  them  into  active  unfriendiiness.  if  not  into  actual  hostility. 

Russia  is  certainly  im.plicated  m  any  Polish  settlenicnt.  aiid  no 
grnrral  or  pi^rmanent  peace  is  possible  w.thout  u  consideration  of 
Italian  claims  in  Africa  and  the  Mediterranean.  If  we  antafjoni/e 
RiiF-ia  by  our  leply  to  Hit'er.  we  must  faee  the  stern  prospect  that 
an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance  between  Russia  and  G<  rmany 
could  net  be  overthrown  by  3  years  of  war  I  dare  not  contem- 
plate all  the  possibilities  of  such  a  trcmendou.s  ct;mh;nation  of 
strength  agunst  us. 

RT'S 

Ev'-n    v.i'hout     E\\ 
which  Ru--ia  undert!- 
inexhau-tible    nii' 


•  l\     COr-I  D     TFFAK     PLOCKADE 

la  in'erii.':  the  war,  !in  und<  rstaiuhng  by 
I  k,  with  CJernuin  <  \p' ri  aid.  to  mobilise  her 
il     resources    to    supply    German    deficiencies 


won;:!    effectuallv    break    the    blockade,    vlmh 
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weapon  It  is  obvious  to  every  one  who  icn-iders  the  leisurely 
measures  we  are  taking  to  increase  our  ainiu"-  in  the  field  that  \ce 
are  no  longer  depending  on  hurling  our  young  m.nhood  and  that 
of  France,  against  masses  of  reinforced  coii'-rete  bristling  w.tii 
weaj^ons  of  slaughter. 

If  Russia  is  anxious  for  a  peace  ta'k  now  it  would  be  a  ■-ad 
mistake  to  refuse.  We  surf^ly  ought  to  know  by  now  that  snubbing 
Russia  is  a  costly  piece  of  in-chnce.  Do  not  let  us  repeat  that 
d.plomatic  gaiKherie 

It  may  be  said  that  Ru.'i  la  cannot  produce  certain  raw  m.nterlals 
essential  to  war  But  she  and  It.ily  can  buy  iheni  elcwlierf^,  and 
if  they  can  buv  them  thev  can  also  .sell  them  ehewherf-  We 
could  not  pre\ent  these  purcha-es  wiihoui  s.nk.ng  their  ships  and 
making  war  uj.on  tht  m  Do  let  u-  Irck  around  all  the  lia/ards  of 
our  policy,  and  no'  always  iissurn"  th.at  all  rhance-  and  eventuali- 
ties of  fortune  must  necessarily  come  our  way 

No  man  who  cares  tor  the  good  name  ot  Britain  would  urge  us 
to  append  her  signature  to  any  pact  which  would  stain  her  honor, 
Bu*  iiiiy  nran  who  b'lievfs  m  th"  beneficence  of  'he  British 
Empire  as  an  a^ent  in  the  advancement  of  a  free,  huniiuie  cvili.  a- 
tion,  would  deplore  a  policy  which  would  impair  its  mmht— and, 
therefore,  it.^  influence  -bv  the  reck'ess  addilinn  to  its  t.isk  of 
en  erprumg--  which   are   beyond   i*s  i^eat    strength  to  iiccompl'  h. 

A  ci'.iarrel  with  Ru.ssia  was  not  an  obligation  ni  hcivir  for  Britain. 
Tlie  Ukrainians  are  not  Pole;-—  neiMier  are  the  White  Russ  ans  We 
are  not.  therefore,  in  honor  bound  to  sacrifice  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  British  lives  to  restore  these  jirovinces  to  Polai-d,  Libeiation  of 
the  true  Poland  is  another  master      To  that  we  are  pledged, 

HITLER    AGI'.EEABLE   TO    CONFERENCE 

Why  not  propose  a  conference  of  the  leading  powers  of  the  world 
to  review  the  whole  siruatmn'  Hitler  seems  agreeable  to  that  idea, 
Russia  could  hardly  refuse  to  agr.e  ma.-much  as  she  was  the  lirst 
to  propose  It  some  months  a,;o.  Our  oljjertion  to  it  then  was  simplv 
on  the  grounds  that  it  was  premature  All  partic-  coi  !d  enter  into 
such  a  conference  without  prejudice  to  the  a'tituct  they  have 
adopted  on  the  ciuestior,s  in  dispute. 

It  IS  essentia!  that  America  should  be  induced,  if  po-sible  to  tnke 
part  in  such  a  conirress.  She  r^  the  only  compb-'f^ly  d'suiterested 
power.  The  fact  that  the  United  States  el  .^Ir.lTlca  iia^  consistrn' ly 
refused  to  get  mixed  up  in  the  controversies  that  ha\  e  led  to  this 
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war  will  give  h'^r  a  position  cf  incalculable  value  in  helplr-  the 
war-ring  pow,  rs  to  come  to  a  lair  decision  on  the  issues  w'ach  have 
been  raised.  If  the  Pre-^idem  of  the  American  Republ  c  were  to  '^um- 
n.o-i  surh  p.  c-n:er  -^c-,  i*  would  be  impccsible  lor  any  of  the  bcl- 
ligeieii's  to  reject  .=uch  an  mvitaucn  wnhou:  laving  thrm.'^ehes  open 
to  'he  cor.demnation  of  all  the  neutral  powers  c'f  the  v,orld 

Nn  topic  wliirh  !s  hkely  to  provoke  an  intern.vicnal  d.s^-irbance 
should  be  exc'udrd  from  the  discussions.  Herr  Hitler  has  indicated 
some  of  these  matters — dis.-rm  imenr,  colonies  a  Fol-'-h  'tate  We 
are  free  to  prcp^i^-  others  wliKh  are  equally  vital  to  an  endunn- 
peace  settlement.  The  pre.^-eiae  of  neutrals  will  insure  a  d'sii<-ter- 
estcd  con-idcraticn  of  these  probl -lus.  The  fact  that  each  of  these 
contenuiue  parties  will  appeal  lor  neutral  st,pport  wculd  tend  to 
cscoiiiaec  extrenv  d.  niancis  Nr,-h  ng  would  be  lost  and  evcrythino- 
might  be  gained  by  such  a  confcitiiee. 


The  Refugee  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  M:W   YORK 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Mondaij.  Octil\r  9.  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON  H.Ar>IILTON-  FISH.  PnESIDFNT  OF  THE  AMERI- 
CAN GP.CUP.  THE  INIERFAHUAMENTARY  UNION  AT  THE 
ANNUAL  CONFEF.ENCE  OK  TliE  LNION,  HELD  AT  OSLO  NOR- 
WAY, ON  AUGUST  16,  iyj9  ' 


Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speak,  r,  under  leave  granted  me  to  (^xt^nd 
my  rema.ks  in  the  Re.-ord.  I  include  the  fpllowing  .speech  de- 
livered by  rr  <  at  thr-  Interpailiamentary  Union's  Confeienco 
hi  Id  at  O.slo  on  Augm;t  16.  l£-39: 

I  propose  to  speak  briefly  this  mcrninR  on  the  refu^-e  -  problem 
but   before  dome  so  I  want  to  give  notice  that   tcmcrrcw    if  ]   am 
ab!-  to  Obtain   the  tun-   in   the  discus-lon  on   the   peaceful   settle- 
ment   of    international    dispute-     I    propose    to    offer    a    resolution 
wh.ch   I   would   lilie   the   delegat-,  s   to   con-ider   befcnhand     ask-ng 

H  \i^"''''\;'  ""---''''^  betwec.i  the  giea-  European  nations  "  in 
order  that  they  may  scttl-  their  dfficulties  bv  arbitration  concilia- 
tion, and  peaceful  meth  >ds  rather  than  bv  w-ar.  I  cannot  conceive 
how-  any  democratic  nation  could  refuse  to  submit  these  great 
pr  ,blems  of  peace  and  war  to  arbitration  and  conciliation  bccau-e 
tha*  at  lea-^t  is  consistent  with  the  very  existence  of  the  Inter- 
P'.rliementary  Union 

The  matter  that  I  am  about  to  speak  on  has  alreariy  been  referred 
to  by  the  honorable  gentleman,  Mr,  Bellenger  reLre«ent'ng  the 
Eritisn  Pptli.uniiit,  as  well  as  by  others,  I  propose  u>  pre-c-nt  to 
the  delegates  briefly  a  plan,  or  pc.'^siblv  a  vision,  on  a  la'gc  scaV 
b.icked  by  prominent  and  wealthy  Americans,  providing  for  the 
settlement  of  refoge-v,  in  the  undeveloped  and  sparsely  populat*  d 
b-t  henltl-.y  up'and.  of  cmtral  Africa.  Tlie  African  contiiunt  is  the 
cn.y  piace  left  m  the  wc.rld  wiK-re  there  are  vast  terntorie-,  rich 
m  natural  resources   and  where  overpopulation  is  not  v^t  a  pru'blem 

This  proposal  may  s  nind  visionary,  but  it  is  not  half  as  daring 
a-  tlie  fcundUig  of  a  new  nation  m  Nortli  America  300  yeart,  atio 
There  is  an  old  saying,  "Where  there  is  no  vision  the  peopl- 
perish  •  Certainly  it  must  be  true  that  if  there  is  no  virion  in 
solving  the  refugee  problem  the  refugees   themselves  must   perish 

This  problem  of  tlie  refugees  is  Inseparably  connected  with  the 
preservation  of  peace.  The  large-^t  and  richest  nations  with  un- 
deve'-ped  territories  and  natural  resources  cannot  shut  their  eves 
to  thes"  deplorable  condition.^  without  feeling  themselves  par- 
tially responsible  for  the  prolongation  of  economic  unrest  and  un- 
certainty that  exi.^ts  throughout  the  world.  The  problem  is  by  no 
means  a  Jewish  or  a  racial  problem.!  it  involves  Catholics  and 
Piotestants  as  well,  and  people  from  many  nations. 

It  Is  es,sen'ial  to  discover  a  new  homeland  for  the,  e  unfortunate 
refugees,  driven  out  by  dictatorial  governments,  where  they  can 
find  peace,  .security,  employment,  and  civil  libertv.  The  question 
that  I  propcse  to  the  delegates  from  the  representative  and  parlia- 
mentary governments  of  the  world  is  whether  there  is  not  still 
witlun  the  boundnrirs  of  Africa  a  vast  undeveloped  territory 
c,  prible  of  .supplying  the  need  and  of  furnishing  the  livelihood  of 
largv  numb.rs  of  European  refugees.  I  believe  in  plain  speikiiT 
I  doubt  whether  Great  Britain,  France,  or  the  United  States  will 
accept  any  more  refugees  in  their  already  over-populated  coun- 
tries where  the  unemployment  of  their  own  people  has  beconi'^  a 
sericrjfi  and  continuous  problem.  I  am  not  giving  away  any  diplo- 
matic secrets  when  I  tell  you.  my  colleagues,  that  I  discussed  the 
refugee  problem  with  both  Lord  Halifax,  the  British  Foreign  Sec- 
retary, and  M.  Bonnet,  the  French  Foreign  Minister,  both  of  whom 
expressed  a  deflnit-  d-sire  to  cooperate  In  ascertaining  If  there 
were  any  sparsely  inhahi'od  but  livable  lands  within  their  colonial 
pcs..e.ssions  that  could  be  developed  by  mod  rn  science,  engineer- 
ing. Irrigation,  and  medical   research  and  supervision.     I  also  had 


the  hi-nor  of  discussing  the  refugee  problem  with  M  Mendel  tlie 
French  Colonial  Minister,  who  volunteered  to  have  an  mu'-icdi.:-" 
survey  n?fde  in  the  French  colonial  possessions  In  Africa  and  par- 
ticularly Thpt  section  to  the  south  and  east  of  Lake  Tschad  .md 
invited  me  to  meet  him  early  in  September  in  Puns  aft.^-  h.s 
sur\ey  had  been  completed.  Both  the  two  foreign  ministers  of 
Great  Britain  and  France  showed  genuine  intcrest'in  the  nrojecr. 
and  without  making  any  commitment  plainly  stated  that  liiey 
were  vitally  Interested  in  opening  up  any  undeveloped  but  h'HiltLy 
sections  of  their  colonial  possessions  for  use  of  Europe's  refugees. 

I  speak  for  a  group  of  wealthy  Americans  who  are  prepared  to 
sub-cnbe  a  very  large  sum,  up  to  $100,000,000,  to  establish  a  home- 
hnd  for  refugees,  regardless  of  race  or  religion,  In  the  high  lands 
cf  Africa.  If  vast  sections  of  Africa  can  be  made  useful  to  man- 
kind  the  nafcns  that  possess  them  cannot  sit  idlv  bv  and  relue 
to  open  them  up  for  the  overpopulated  parts  of  Europe  and  for 
the  refugees.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  that  they  may  be  tcmpornrily 
un!nii.,h:table.  The  country  that  I  represent  today  Is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  richest  nations  In  the  world,  but  it  was  totally  unde- 
ve.rped  300  years  ago  Other  nations  to  the  south  of  us,  Cuba. 
Mix. CO,  Panama,  Venezuela.  Colombia,  and  Brazil,  nearer  the 
Equator,  have  been  made  not  only  livable,  but  great,  rich,  and 
P'ipu'ous.  even  without  the  aid  of  modern  science,  medicui'^"  and 
ctigineering, 

I  plead  with  my  fellow  delegates  to  consider  this  problem,  ThiTe 
is  no  resolution  as  yet  before  you.  but  I  ask  you  to  consider  the 
matter  and  take  it  back  to  your  Parliaments  for  further  discus- 
sion and  for  Inquiry  to  see  whether  there  Is  not  land  available 
somewhere  in  this  world  of  curs  so  that  we  can.  with  the  help  of 
American  money  contributed  by  philanthropists,  place  these  refu- 
gees m  a  homeland  of  their  own  where  they  will  have  security  ::nd 
peace  I  plead  with  my  fellow  delegates  to  cooperate  in  solviiif 
tne  rciugee  problem  by  providing  a  new  homeland  for  these  peo- 
ple where  they  may  have  p'enty  of  elbow  room  and  an  opportunity 
to  provide  for  tliemselves  in  peace  and  security  free  ins-tltut^ons 
cf  their  own  making.  If  must  be  a  democratic  state  under  repre- 
sentative or  parliamentary  forms  of  government,  with  freedom  and 
liberty  for  all.     [Loud  applause.] 


Let  Congress  Join  Forces  on  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  UOUSE  OF  RUI'KESEXTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1939 

-4 

LFTTER  TO  VICE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  N    GARNER  DATED  OCTO- 
BER  5,   1939,  AND  REPLY  DATED  OCTOBER   6.    1939 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave 
to  extend  my  rem.arks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
letter  of  invitation  to  the  Vice  President,  and  his  reply,  as 
appended  1 

HouKE  OF  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.  C.  October  5.  1939. 
Hon,  John  Nance  Garneh, 

Vr.itcd  States  Sciiatc,  Washington.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr.  Pkesidenti  The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  on  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States,  becatise  every  citizen  Is  actively  and 
vitally  interested  in  the  Epeeches  and  the  proceedings  of  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  neutrality  bill.  The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rrpre- 
sentatives  are  also  closely  following  the  proceedings  by  reading 
the  Congressional  Record,  because  it  Is  physically  impds.siblc  for 
the  43,5  Representatives  to  find  space  In  the  Senate  Chamber  so 
that  they  may  personally  listen  to  the  debate. 

The  proposed  neutrality  legislation  Is  deeply  controversial  and 
it  Is  therefore  Important  that  both  branches  of  Congress  have  all 
available  information  on  the  subject  to  assist  us  to  cast  an  intelli- 
gent vote.  I  believe  that  it  would  greatly  aid  the  House  Members  to 
be  able  to  be  present  during  the  present  sessions  of  the  Senate 

The  capacity  of  the  Senate  Chamber  cannot  accommodate  the 
House  M(  mbers.  but  the  capacity  of  the  House  Chamber  can  ac- 
commodate both  the  Senators  and  the  Representatives  Mav  I 
suggest  that  arrangements  be  m.ade  for  the  Senate  to  hold 'its 
sessions  in  the  House  Chamber  during  the  special  session  so  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  have  the  privilege  of  being  in 
attendance  and  listening  to  both  sides  on  the  question.  I  am  su'o 
that  the  House  will  be  delighted  to  cooperate  by  making  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  rules  which  cover  the  use  of  the  House  Chamber 

In  addition  to  the  enlarged  facilities  offered  by  the  HoiLse  Cham- 
ber, there  Is  also  the  loud  speaker  .system  which  would  be  a  con- 
venience for  the  speakers  and  the  listeners. 

With  my  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours. 

IkIaHTIN  J.   EkENNEDY. 
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Tnr   Vice   Prf^idfnt's   Chamefr, 

Wash  ngton,  Octvbcr  6.  1929. 
Hon    MxRTTN  J    Kenn'edy. 

Ihrii  e  c>-  R-'prr^frttatircs.  Washiyigtofi .  D    C 
Dr^R  Mr    Kfxnkoy  ■  Your  favor  of  the  oth  r>-ciivoci  th!';  morn:n£^ 
and  I  am  takin::  the  privilege  of  rcfrrrlne  it  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee   of    the   Senate    which    would    have    jurisdiction    of   the    matter 
referred  to^ 

Senator  Matthev.-  Neet  y   is  chairman  (^f  t!ie   committee.     May   I 
sut^gest  that  vou  and  others  interested  cet  in  touch  with  him  and 
member?  of  the  committee  for  further  consideration  of  the  matter. 
With  great  respect.  I  am. 
Very  cord. ally  yours. 

Jno.  N.  Garner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  should  the  Senate  act  upon  my  invitation.  I 
am  quite  sure  that  you  and  the  Committee  on  Rules  will  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 


War  Is  Over — Says  Shaw 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF    M!<SISSII'P! 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday.  Octcbsr  9.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY   GEORGE   BERNARD  SHAW 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  mv  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  am  msertinci  a  state- 
ment by  George  Bernard  Shaw,  world-famcus  publisher  and 
playwright. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

War  is  Ovfr- Stalin  Won  It.  Says  Sh«.\v — Writer  AssE.irs  Trance. 

Britain,  and  Reich   'Backed  Out" 

(By   George   Bernard   Shaw) 

London.  October  6.— The  war  is  over. 

Every  person  in  the  country  capable  of  seeing  three  moves  ahead 
in  the  game  of  m.ihtary  chess  has  kiiown  this  from  the  monient 
when  the  first  Ru^i.sian   soldier  stepped   across  the   Polish   frontier. 

But  it  was  obvious  before  this  to  the  subtler  cbfcrvers  when  we, 
to  our  eternal  credit,  threw  our  thoughtless  pled^jc  to  Poland  to 
the  winds 

That  pledge  was  categ.^rical  and  unden-able. 

THREE-YEAR     WAR     NEEDED 

The  Poles  knew  and  we  knew  that  we  could  not  put  a  single 
soldier  intn  P;Mand  or  a  single  ship  into  the  Baltic  until  we  had 
conquered    Germ.anv 

That  con(|Utst  we  admitted  would  take  at  least  3  years.  The 
conquest  of  Poland  by  Germany  would  take  3  weeks. 

Poland's  only  hope  was  our  air  force. 

The  Poles  must  have  pressed  for  a  pledg'--  nn  this  point  spe- 
cifically, for  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  aiid  Foreign  Serrf^tary 
Halifax  had  declared  that  if  Hitler  laid  a  finger  on  Poland  we 
should  altack  Germany  'with  all  our  resources." 

SM.\SHING   ATTACK   INDICATED 

This  wa'i  luiderstood  by  the  Poles  to  mean  exactly  what  it  did 
rr.ean:  Tiuit  at  11  o'clock  on  the  3d  of  Sept(-mber  we  should  di.,- 
patch  al!  our  bombers  to  smash  up  the  Rhine  cities  and  Berlin, 
a.s  Madrid  and  Warsaw  had  been  smashed  up,  but  with  th.^  all- 
imoortiJit  diiference,  that  though  Madrid  and  Warsaw  could  no 
iiio're  retaliate  than  the  Abyssinians  or  the  Northwest  hiil  tribes. 
Germany  could  immediately  piay  a  hailstone  chorus  on  London 
and  all  of  our  provincial  centers,  the  game  going  on  as  long  as  there 
was  a  gallcn  of  petrol  left  in  either  country  to  ke  p  it  up 

It  IS,  I  repeat,  to  our  eternal  credit  that  when  it  came  to  this 
point  and  we  were  faced  with  the  responsibility  of  initiating  such 
a  suicidal  climax  of  human  villany,  we  funked  it.  (Ed.  note — 
Scotch  slang  for  "backed  out,") 

HUMAN    LIVES   DON'T    MATTER 

The  French  funked  it.     The  Germans  funked  it. 

It  was  not  human  lives  that  mattered:  For  we  bomberl  German 
battleships  in  the  Kiel  Canal  and  the  Germans  torpedoed  the 
Atiienia  with  its  hundreds  of  passengers  without  remorse. 

Our  announced  methods  of  blockade  had  mothers  and  children 
ai!  thi'ir  first  \ictim  for,  In  a  siege,  fighiters  must  have  their  bully 
beef  as  long  as  there  is  a  bone  iu  the  cupboard  and  noncombatants 
must  starve  first. 

It  was  the  cities  tliat  mattered.  We  are  not  sufficiently  ROod 
Europeans  to  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  the  slaut:hterlng  of  a  hundred 
German  boys  wa.s  Just  as  crriat  a  loss  to  all  parties  a.-,  the  slaughter 
of  a  h.undred  thuusand  English  lads,  but  the  reduction  of  Loudon, 


Paris,  Berlin,  to  sav  nothiiv.T  of  dozens  of  provincial  cities  and  sea- 
ports', to  heaps  of  rubbish  would  bury  the  belligerent  governments 
under  rubbish,  and  this  they  were  all  ready  to  bar  though  tliey 
blacked  out  all  the  .«ami- — Just  in  case 

In  vain  Poland  called  on  us  to  treat  German  cities  as  Warsaw  was 
being  treat'd;  cur  only  reply  was  to  drcp  a  packet  (if  tracts  on 
them 

Thus  betrayed.  Poland  has  surrend'Ted  and  laid  h'^rst  f  at  Hitler's 
fe-^'t  He  was  able  to  say  that,  a.s  Poland's  cause  is  lo.-t,  we  have  no 
further  excu-e  for  continuing  the  war 

Whereupon,  we  threw  off  the  ma-k  of  knmht  errantry  and  avow-it 
flatly  that  we  didn't  care  two  hoots  ab.-.ut  P<'l.uid  ai  cl  wer-  cut 
on  our  old  balance  of  pnw^r  lines  to  disable  German,-,  which  we 
now  called  abohshlng  Httle:  ism 

This  left  Der  Fv.ehrer  iii  a  \-orv  dan'jerous  po.-itio!i  The  axis 
had  broken  in  his  hands  Irom  the  boginniiur.  Italy  and  Spain 
having  promptly  dcstrted  l-.im  The  ant ;c"m:iitern  p.ict  lia-:  h»>- 
corne  a  dau'^'er  to  him:  Turkey  was  definitely  a  ■,;.:nst  hi  n;  Humanui 
and   the   Balkans  Kcnerally   were   mortally   alr.iid   of   him. 

UNITED    STATES    STAND    PRO-BRITISH 

America's  neutrality  was  pro-British,  Just  as  our  nonmtf rveu- 
tion  policy  in  the  Spanish  C.vil  War  wa>  pro-Franco 

Tlie  year  1918  has  proved  that  Germany  ihouv^h  uncoiKiuerahle 
and  even  victorious  here  and  there,  in  the  field,  loull  be  .starved 
into  complete  demoralisation   and  defeat  by   tiie  Allu? 

Tlie  situation  was  net  pleasant  evt-n  f  r  a  h.tcler  drunk  with 
success  Encirclement  was  fairly  conit)l*  'e  Except  on  one  side, 
where  Rv:&sia  stood  witli  an  army  (t  G.ooo  dOO  men  eating  iheir 
heads  off. 

Those  of  us  who  were  intelligent  and  kn  i  .vledgeablc  enoiu^h  to 
see  that  the  balance  of  pc-wer  was  m  the  hands  of  S'ahn  had  forced 
our  government  to  make  (i\-ertures  to  Rush,  and  Alfred  DutT 
Cooper  (former  first  lord  of  the  adnuralty  who  resi'.'n''d  in  protest, 
after  the  Munich  surrender  i .  a  very  favorable  specimen  of  cur 
reignm:^  olurarchv,  loosened  his  old-school  tie  so  far  as  to  plead 
in  the  London  Evening  Standard  that  Stalm.  thou-zh  of  course,  a 
blo-idthirst V  scoiindrel.  was  perliaps  iiut  '.juite  ^o  w'lUalncus  as 
Hi'l-r 

Hitler,  havmc  the  tremendous  advantage  over  Diff  Cooper  of 
being  a  proletarian,  and  knowing  something  al>out  'he  world  he 
was  living  in,  courted   R'>issia   more  sensibly 

Stalin.  500  percent  or  so  abler  and  quick'T  a'  *!i'^  uj^'ake  than 
all  the  dictators,  including  tlie  Westminsl.  r  f",i>i;:.e'.  rolled  iiuo 
one.  had  nothing  to  consider  except  whKh  of  ttu  in  Ijc  should  take 
by  the  scruff  of  the  neck. 

Before  deciding,  he  sent  a  liandfull  of  his  C.OOCOOO  men  to  take 
possession  of  the  White  Russian  Ukraine  and  a  subs  antial  bit  of 
Poland. 

Hitler  at  once  CLTpitulatf^d  unrruulita  nallv  arui  was  dulv  taken 
by  the  scrufT  of  the  neck,  for  Stal;:'  ct  ukl  u-c  H.tlor  to  keep  DutT- 
Ccoperism  out  of  the  rest  of  Pciland 

He  Informed  us.  in  effect,  that  since  v.e  couldn't  even  be  civil  to 
Rtissia  we  should  not  make  Poland  a  eun  emplacener.t  for  the 
obvious  ultimate  aim  of  our  r'.de-^  (as  f.i'  as  they  are  capable  of 
aims)  of  restoflng  the  Romanoff  czardcm  and  once  more  dining 
happily  with  the  Benkendorys  ui  Chester  Square. 

COMMUNIST    DRIVE    INOPrOP.TUNE 

And  so  "-he  diplomatic  sit'iation  stanrls 

Nothing  has  happened  since  except  that  the  French,  whether 
after  consul' ing  with  us  or  not  I  do  not  know.  ha\  c  most  iiup- 
portunely   started    prosecuting   the:-   Communists. 

Meanwhile,  we  are  all  enduring  all  the  vagaries  of  ir.-ptrtt  mili- 
tary comnuiii'.sm  from  nvre  discomfort  to  tiiianci.il  rum  and 
breakinc:   up   of   ^-ur   honifs 

P(;wers,  which  no  Plantagf  net  kirg  or  Fa.sctst  d  ("tatnr  wo,u!d 
dream  of  claimmt;.  have  been  granted  to  any  tmqu  ilified  pe:s.)n 
who  offered   to  as'^unie   them,   including   an  enterprising   burglar 

Wha'ever  our  work  in  !ne  may  be.  we  have  been  oidered  tc^  stop 
doing:  it  and  stand  by.  Wherever  our  wives  and  children  are.  ilvy 
liave  been  transported  to  .'■anntwh.re  else,  with  or  without  the 
motiiers. 

Our  theaters  and  cinemas  have  h-een  closed  and  ou*  schools,  col- 
leges, and  ijublic  libraries  occupierl  by  the  military  bureaucracy. 
We  have  been  bundled  out  of  o'lr  hotels  into  the  strppt,  nfcl:  and 
crop,  and  our  own  houses  simultaneously  made  into  r.esfs  i,f  bil- 
leted little  evacuees,  often  unofficially  described  at  little  Hooiigms. 

HITS   WAR   RUIKlET 

Our  bungalow,  boucht  by  us  after  careful  calculation  nf  our 
ability  to  pay  tne  mortsage  intere.-t  and  get  to  (Jtir  ,jl.ice  of  bu,  i- 
ness  in  a  baby  niito,  have  been  put  "beyond  our  Means"  b>  an 
appalling  budtjet  and  by  rationing  of  petrol  which  alms  at  our 
complete  immubih^'ation.  Just  as  blacking  out  aims  at  our  bemq; 
completely  blindfilded  from  sun.set   to  sunrise 

When  the  burmalows  at,d  suburbs  raised  a  bitter  cry  that  they 
cannot  pay  the  nfw  taxes.  Sir  John  Smv.m  replied  f'ankly  that  if 
they  don't  the  government  will  be  lorrcd  to  r-'sort  to  inflation, 
thus  reminding;  us  th.at  in  Germany,  when  we  forced  the  Rei',  h  to 
resort  to  it.  two  penny  postage  stamps  cost  12. COO  niarks  and  the 
postm.an's  wage  rose  to  a  king's  ransom  on  which  yi.ti  could  barely 
live  whilst  the  annuities  and  instirances  on  which  our  unmarried 
daughters  and  retired  folk  vised  to  live  m  decency  and  some  comfort 
would  become  worthless. 

TRICES    IT,    ir.'COME   OEF 

Otir  Incomes  depreciate  from  week  to  week  thrt.uih  the  rr-e  in 
prices,  which  the  Government  is  pledged  to  prevent  ,ind  cannot. 
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Such  (and  much  m.ore)  Is  military  communism  in  inexperienced 
hands,  often  the  hands  of  forii.s  who  come  to  the  top  In  wartiire  by 
their  sell -satisfied  folly,  tho- -.h  nobody  would  trust  them  to  walk 
a  pupuy  in  peacetime. 

Wh  n  we  complain  we  are  told  we  must  all  make  sacrifices  and 
we  had  befcr  buy  white  overcoats,  carry  our  gas  masks  •■vervwhere 
and  take  Impracticable  precautions  against  high  explosives "  blasts' 
and  jvMson  pas. 

Naturally  we  cry,  "Sacrifice!     Yes.     But  what  for?" 

WHAT     IS     IT     ALL     ABOUT^ 

You  tell  us  to  be  resolute  and  d'-rtermlned,  hut  wo  cannot  be  reso- 
lute and  determined  in  the  air  a'oout  nothing.  Wh,'-.t  are  we  suf- 
feiln.:  for?  Ujjon  what  arc  we  n  solved?  What  have  we  deter- 
mine:!? What  in  the  devil's  name  is  it  all  about,  now  that  we 
have  let  Poland  go? 

Chamberlain  in  reply  states  cur  aim  Iti  peroration. 

Winston  Churchill  echoes  it  in  a  broadcast  with  a  crrtain  sense 
of  ab-urdltv  which  the  microphone  betrays.  Our  aim  is  first  to 
deliver  Europe  from  the  threat  and  fear  of  war.  And  our  remedy  is 
to  pr'inu.se  them  3  years  more  wi^r  ( .')  next,  to  abolish  Hitlcrism  root 
and  branch. 

Well,  what  about  becinnlnt,'  by  abolishing  Churchillism.  a  propo- 
sition  no:  le.ss   nonsensical   and   more  ea.-^ilv  wi'.hm  our  reach? 

But  we  are  told  tliat  if  we  don't  send  Hitler  to  St  Helena  he  will 
pioceed  to  annex  Switzerland,  Holland.  Belgium.  England.  Scotland, 
Ir.  land,  Australia,  New  Zealand.  Canada,  Africa,  and  finally  the 
entire  universe,  and  Stalin  will  help  him. 

WHY   NOT   WAIT  FCm   CRAB? 

I  mu.st  reply  that  men  like  this  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits. 
Stalin  will  see  to  It  that  nobody,  not  even  our  noble  selves,  will  do 
anytning  r)f  the  sort.  Had  we  not  better  wait  until  Hitler  tries  to 
do  it  and  then  stop  him  with  Stalin  and  Roosevelt  at  our  back? 

The  Archbishop  of  York  in  the  next  broadcast  finally  rose  to  the 
occa.Mon  as  became  a  great  Christian  prelate.  Unfortunately,  he 
besMU  not  as  a  Christian  prelate  but  as  a  righteously  an^ry,  hot- 
headtd  Englishman,  by  giving  his  blessing  to  our  troops  as  "dedi- 
cated '  to  the  supreme  and  immediate  duty  of  lynching  Hitler  and 
his  associates. 

RAKING    XT    HISTORY 

Now,  I  cannot  go  into  the  question  of  whether  Hitler  deserves 
to  be  lynched  without  raising  awkward  analogies  between  his  case 
and  those  of  Mussolini,  Franco,  Stalin  and  his  associates,  and 
raking  up  events  in  India  and  Ireland  which  unfriendly  pens 
have    represented    as   somewhat    dictatorial    on    our   part. 

I  simply  remind  the  archbishop  that  although  we  can  easily 
kill  a  hundred  thousand  quite  Innocent  German  men,  women,  and 
children  in  our  deternimatlcn  to  get  at  Hitler,  we  should  not 
finally  succeed  in  lynching  him,  and  the  killing  of  Germans  and 
our  own  1  o.ssrs  in  the  process  would  produce  a  st.Tte  of  m.ind  on 
btth  side.---  wlilrh  would  operate  as  a  complete  blackout  of  Chris- 
tianity and  make  the  archbishop's  sane,  final  solution   impossible. 

VERSAILLES    ALL    OVER    AGAIN 

If  we  won.  it  would  be  Versail!e-=:  all  over  again,  only  worse— 
with  another  v,ar  even  less  than  20  years  off.  And  if,  as  is  des- 
perately p>  ,ssib!e,  we  drove  Russia  and  Germany  into  a  ccmtaina- 
tlon  acnnst  us  to  avert  that  catastrophe,  which  is  Just  what  cur 
Stalinphobe  old  school  tics  and  trade  unionists  are  recklessly  try- 
ing to  do.  then  wc  shall  indeed  need  God'^  help  and  not  deserve  it, 

BALDERDASH    ABOUT   DEMOCRACY 

No;  it  will  not  do.  however  thickly  we  butter  It  with  bunk 
and  balderdash  about  liberty,  democracy,  and  everything  that  we 
have  Just  abolished  at  home. 

As  the  arch'oishop  nobly  confesses,  we  made  all  the  mischief — 
we  and  the  Pren-i-h — when  we  were  drunk  v.-ith  our  victory  at 
VersaHlcs.  And  if  that  mischief  had  not  been  there  for  him  to 
undo,  Adolf  Hitler  ■Rould  have  now  been  a  strugsling  artist  and 
of  no  political  account. 

He  actually  owes  his  eminence  to  us;  so  let's  cease  railing  at  our 
own  creation  and  recognize  the  ability  with  which  he  has  undone 
our  wicked  work  and  the  debt  the  German  nation  owes  him  for  it. 

BtrSINESS    NOW    TO    MAKE    PEACE 

Our  business  now  is  to  make  peace  with  him  and  with  all  the 
world  instead  of  making  m.ore  mischief  and  ruining  our  people 
in  the  proce.ss. 

I  wrote  without  responsibility  becau.se  I  represent  nobody  but 
myself  and  a  handful  of  despised  and  political  powerless  intellec- 
tuals capable   of  taking  a  catholic  view  of  the  situation. 

One  of  these  unhappy  outcasts  Is  my  friend  H.  G.  Wells.  He 
has  written  a  vitally  Important  letter  to  the  Times,  of  which 
nobody  has  taken  the  smallest  notice.  I  disagree  with  him  on  one 
point  and  would  feign  to  comfort  him  on  it. 

He  warns  us  that  we  are  risking  not  only  a  military  defeat  but 
the  existence  of  civilization  and  even  of  the  human  race.  Dear 
H  G.:  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves.  The  utmost  we  can  do  is 
to  kill,  say,  25  millions  of  one  another  and  make  ruins  of  all  our 
great  cities  and  show  places  for  Maori  tourists. 

Well,  I'-t  us.  In  a  few  months  we  shall  matter  no  more  than 
last  summer's  flies. 

As  two  of  the  flies,  wc  naturally  deprecate  such  an  event;  but 
the  world  will  get  on  without  us,  and  the  world  will  have  had 
an  immense  gratification  of  the  primitive  instinct  that  is  at  the 


bottom  of  all  this  mischief  and  that  we  never  mention,  to  w'f 
Pugnacity,  sheer  pugnacity  for  its  own  sr.kc.  that  much-admired 
quality  of  which  an  example  has  just  been  so  strikingly  set  us  by 
the  Irish  Republican  army.  ' 
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Mr.   BURGIN,     Mr.   Speaker,  under   leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
Beasley's  Farm  and  Home  Weekly,  published  at  Charlotte 
N.  C:  ' 

[Prom  Beasley's  Farm  and  Home  Weekly,  Charlotte,  N.  C.J 

SHOL-LD  NCT  LOSE  OUH  SOULS  STRU'ING  TO  SAVE  OUR  SKINS 

In  their  fear  lest  we  get  into  this  war  the  people  of  this  country 
have  been  imposed  upon  rather  brazenly  by  those  who  have  been 
busily  whipping  up  an  antiwar  hysteria.  This  Imposition  runs  all 
^^■^ J'^y  ,^own  from  the  speeches  of  Senator  Borah  and  Colonel 
Lindbergh  to  the  propaganda  of  Father  Coughlin  and  the  crass 
efforts  of  the  Russian  and  German  mouthpieces  in  the  country 
By  twisting  the  issue  now  before  Congress  by  declaring  unequivo- 
cahy  thac  to  change  the  Embargo  Act  certainly  means  war  and  to 
make  no  change  means  no  war,  these  people  have  been  able  so  to 
rnghien  the  less  thoughtftil  people  that  they  are  blindly  besicKine 
Congress  not  to  make  any  move,  ^ 

"Do  you  want  to  get  into  this  war?  Are  you  willing  for  your 
son  to  go?"  And  the  terrified  people  shout,  "No!"  "Then  demand 
that  there  be  no  change  in  the  neutrality  law."  This  proce'^s  has  -^o 
whipped  up  the  hysteria  that  the  people  are  unable  to  weigh  the 
argument  and  listen  with  sense  and  calmness  to  the  President  when 
he  teils  them  that  he  is  striving  with  might  and  main  to  keep  out 
of  the  war  and  is  showing  them  the  best  way  to  do  so  In  this 
melee  we  are  about  to  lose  our  seif-respect  and  the  respect  of  the 
world,  including  Hitler's  crowd,  who  already  take  delight  in  telling 
us  that  we  are  only  a  set  of  boobs,  anyway.  That  is  what  thev 
really  mean  when  they  tell  us  that  we  were  pulled  into  the  la-t  war 
by  British  lies. 

Certainly  the  people  of  this  country  do  not  wish  to  get  Into  the 
European  war.  and  there  Is  no  reason  for  us  to  do  so  But  while 
holding  to  that  purpose  we  should  not  sink  so  low  as  to  forget  all 
human  values  nor  become  so  drunk  with  fear  that  nothing  but 
staying  out  will  count.  We  can  stay  out  with  dignity  without 
sacriflcing  all  our  rights,  without  losing  all  perspective  or  sacri- 
ficing our  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and.  above  all,  failing  to  com- 
prehend what  the  struggle  is  about.  So  far  as  rights  go  we  are 
wiUmg  to  surrender  many  rather  than  to  get  into  war. 

Thus  the  new  neutrality  bill  in  Congress  surrenders  nearly  all 
the  rights  of  an  independent  and  neutral  nation.  It  surrenders 
our  right  to  com.e  and  go  upon  the  high  seas,  our  right  to  trade 
with  belligerents  and  to  a  considerable  extent  our  rights  to  con- 
tinue our  peaceful  trade  with  other  peaceful  nations.  As  a  neu- 
tral we  are  surrendering  Important  rights  which  Italy  as  a  neu- 
tral will  hold  to  and  profit  by.  But  that  is  all  right.  Our  people 
wish  it  so.     We  can  afford  to  surrender  much. 

But  we  cannot  surrender  our  right  to  help  the  side  which  Is 
staggering  under  the  burden  of  defending  all  that  we  hold  dear 
from  the  assaults  and  the  possible  triumph  of  what  we  hate  and 
condemn.  To  claim  to  be  neutral  in  thought  In  this  struggle 
wculd  by  hypocritical.  We  are  not  neutral.  No  good  mari  is 
neutral  when  he  sees  vice  and  virtue  struggling.  Not  being  neu- 
tral, we  should  refuse  to  pose  as  ncMtral.  Legally  we  can  be 
neutral,  and  under  that  legal  neutrality  we  can  help  our  friends 
Let  us  boldly  say  that  we  shall  sell  them  arms  and  munitions  and 
anything  else  they  need  because  we  have  both  the  legal  and  moral 
right  to  do  so  and  because  wc  wish  to  do  so.  Any  other  course 
would  be  taken  by  Hitler's  cutthroats  simply  as  cowardice.  We 
shall  have  their  contempt  as  well  as  the  ill  will  which  we  already 
have. 

Let  us  not  be  driven  into  the  cynical  attitude  of  passing  up  the 
agony  and  suffering  of  Europe  as  something  that  does  not  con- 
cern us,  merely  a  rivalry  of  governments  in  which  all  are  equally 
to  blame.  To  fall  into  that  callousness  would  simply  show  that 
we  are  unworthy  of  our  position  In  the  world,  unfit  to  assume 
those  duties  of  help  after  the  war  which  are  rather  vtiguely 
spoken  of  among  those  who  fear  that  we  may  do  something  now. 
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If  wc  lose  nnr  understan'-'mg  now  \vr  .-ha'.l  he  slcnv  to  rre.^in 
It  when  ti^.p  war  is  ovrr.  We  shovjld  never  forget  for  a  mom-Tt 
that  the  En^hsh  and  the  French,  neittier  their  people  nor  their 
Governments,  wanted  to  go  to  war.  P'ur  7  years  they  were  .--o 
oppo~eci  to  eoing  to  war  that  they  gave  up.  step  by  step,  what- 
ever a  drtmken  and  wreckless  leader  demanded.  They  could  not 
believe  that  any  nation  could  allow  itself  to  be  rushed  headlong 
into  a  war  whatever  the  cause.  We  .should  not  forget  that  this 
verv  forebearance.  this  dread  of  war.  kept  the  English  and  French 
frrm  being  prepared  for  war  till  the  very  last.  Their  desire  to 
keep  out  of  war  cave  Hitler  the  ereat  start  he  had  in  building 
up  the  machine  that  ran  over  and  rn.shed  without  pity  a  help- 
less neighbor   and   would   so  crush   wiiu^evor   stands    in    its   way. 

We  caniut  arcu-^^e  the  French  and  Bri'ish  people  of  bringing  on 
this  war.  Their  d'S  re  to  have  no  war  ha.,  cost  tliem  dearly  m  unpre- 
pared ne.'-s  "Herr  Hitler."  say.-  David  Lawrence,  "came  in  recent 
months  to  have  a  contempt  for  the  BriMsh  and  French  He  felt  Uiat 
they  had  been  cov.ed  into  submi.-sion  by  fear  cf  thj  hcrriis  of  war. 
He  mi.-jiidtred  the  spirit  of  hbcrty-lovlng  p?  opL\  even  a?  sume  of  his 
coleaders  or  &uccLS>-crs  may  .^ome  day  nj^judge  American  in.difTer- 
er.ce  and  aloofness  as  ccv/irdice 

"The  stoici.-m  of  the  Bn'cn  and  the  Ftolidity  of  the  Frenchman 
nre  easy  to  nii-Jtuls^'^  The-e  rharacterisMcs  are  net  os-ent<>nous  or 
pas.-ionate  rior  fio  tney  connote  bluster  o.-  blutl  or  t!\reat  Tliey  are 
merely  fhe  qualities  of  a  people  who  know  liberty  and  know  how  to 
figh*  to  retain  it 

"War  mean.-  regimentation  and.  for  the  time  being,  a  loss  of  liberty, 
but  it  means  u  swing  back  to  freedom  alierward.  A  democracy 
Understand.-  when  to  impo.-e  and  when  to  relax  restriction';. 

"But  the  greatest  of  all  forces  m  a  v.ar-engaged  democracy  is  its 
spirit.  ThN  1.-  a  collective  emotion  hardly  to  be  di'^mi.s.-rd  wHn  the 
sin:ile  woid  patriotism.  It  Is  a  spirit  rather  of  united  brotherhood, 
crusading  for  a  principle  that  Is  bigger  than  life  itself 

"To  the  extent  that  materialism  and  selfi-hness.  indultTence  and 
fondne-s  for  worldlv  pleasv.res  have  crept  into  the  po.-nvar  life  of  the 
two  decades  smee  1918,  we  see  on  almost  every  side  in  America  an 
indifference  to  ihe  higher  compensations.  We  sre  a  love  cf  self,  of 
Individual  power,  of  profits  and  possessions.  Death,  the  inevitable 
end  of  mortal  man.  decreed  for  everybody  at  sometime,  becomes  an 
Illogical,  distant  contingency.  Anything,  anything  to  live;  yes.  even 
peace  at  any  price!  ' 


Banshees 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9.  1939 


LETTER  OF  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN  J.  O'CONNOR 


Back  in  the  nineties — gay  or  otherwise — I  lived  In  a  small  city  In 
Massachti setts.  On  the  same  street  with  the  O'Connors  was  a 
family  named  Fields,  who  were  profe.«^slvinal  keeners.  They  hir<-d 
themselves  otit  for  wakes  and  chanted  dolefully  and  long  over  the 
departed  one.  To  keep  in  trim,  they  practiced  day  and  nijht.  Time 
and  again  we  stood  outside  their  houre  and  listened  to  the  odd 
chants  and  moanings.  so  far  removed  from  the  new  world 

A  few  miles  away,  in  Pawtuckf^t.  Corcoran  lived  cm  the  other 
side  of  the  railroad  "tracks.  But  the  outstanding  distinction  cf  the 
Irish  banshee  was  that  she  only  att-^nded  on  families  of  pure 
Milesian  descent.  There  may  have  been  keeners  in  Pawtucket 
but  there  were  tew  Milesians,  However,  cutside  of  sex,  Cohen  could 
not  have  been  a  banshee  or  be  bothered  by  any. 
S.ncerely  yours. 

Join  O'Connor, 

Former  Congressman. 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  amusing  and  enlighten- 
ing letter  by  our  former  colleague  the  Honorable  John  J. 
O'Connor,  of  New  York,  on  the  subject  of  banshees. 

New  York,  September  16,  1939. 
Mr.  FK.-kNK  M    O'Brien. 

Editor.  Tlie  Ncu-  York  Sun, 

280   Broadu-<iy,   New   York. 

Df.\r  Mr.  OBrien:  Because  I  was  out  of  town  surveying  the  1940 
situation  in  New  England,  your  editorial.  A  Double-Headed  Ban- 
shee? in  your  paper  of  September  14.  has  just  come  to  my  attention. 

In  the  editorial  you  refer  to  the  President's  complaint  that  the 
newspaper  correspondents  had  created  a  double-headed  banshee 
of  Corcoran  and  Cohen,  and  the  editorial  mentions  my  name  as 
one  who  could  liave  a  banshee.  You  go  on  to  say.  "More  educa- 
tion about  banshees  Is  needed."  It  surely  is — from  the  President 
down. 

B»  ing  totally  and  proudly  of  Irish  extraction,  with  the  strain 
never  cro'-sed  since  th.e  days  of  the  last  king  of  Ireland.  Roderick 
(the  Red)   O  Connor,  permit  me  to  keep  the  record  straight. 

Banshees  were  of  the  female  sex.  so  Corcoran  and  Cob.en  covikl 
not.  apparently  qualify  in  that  historic  category.  No  banshee  ever 
played  the  accordion  or  the  stock  market  in  utilities,  etc.  Truly 
they  were  W(nnen  of  the  fairies,  according  to  Irish  and  general 
Celtic  folklore.  They  were  accustomed  to  screaming  or  keenifig 
at  night  to  foretell  the  death  of  some  member  of  the  household. 
Tl"iere  were  similar  ghostly  informers  in  both  British  and  Welsh 
folklore. 

The  confusion  into  which  the  newspapermen  fell  must  have  been 
due.  not  alone  to  the  confusion  of  sex  or  the  screaming  of  the 
nccordion  in  the  White  House  at  night  but  to  the  keening  of  this 
pair,  bearing  ominous  bodings  to  business,  the  utilities  and  investors 
generally.  The  banshee  always  brouglit  sad  news — never  encouiug- 
Ing  words. 


Pastoiius  I)av  Dinner 
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OK 


HON.  FRED  C.  GARTNER 

OF   I'K.NN.^Vl.V.XM.V 
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RADIO     ADrRESS    OF    THEODORE    H      HOFFMANN      N.^TIONA^ 
CHAIR-MAN    OF    THE    iilEUUEN    SOClcl'IY    OF    AMERICA 


Mr.  GARTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  in  the  Record  tht  addivss  cf  Theodore  H.  Hoflmiinn, 
national  chairman  of  Steuben  Society  of  Amei-ica,  over  sta- 
tion WGBI.  Scranton  Pa.,  and  delivered  on  tho  ccca.'>ion  of 
the  Pasiorius  dinner  of  the  Grrman-Ainencan  FedfMation  of 
Lackawanna  County  on  October  5,  1939,  at  the  Hotel  Jermyn: 

He  is  a  traitor  to  his  race. 

Who.  lurtd  by  pcwer.  or  awe<!  by  place. 

Makes  compronii.se  with   wrong. 
Upon  the  gibbet,  of  hi.^  lie 
His  .'iou!  shall  shrivel,  rot.  and  die. 
And  minstrelry  shall  pa.ss  him  by 

Without   the  mockery  of  son^^. 

He  is  immortal — only  he — 

Who  stands  for  rmht  unflinchingly. 

On  watch  from  dark  till  d.uvn. 
By  Gods  eternal  stars  he  steers. 
Nor   stays  for  sturms.    nor   fails   for  fears, 
For  truth  is  truth  a  thousand  years. 

God's  heroes  march  forever  on. 

Mr.  Chairman,  guests  of  honor,  fellow  Americans,  tonight,  on 
the  eve  of  Pastorius  Day.  it  is  my  privilege  to  be  with  you  in  the 
important  city  of  Scranton.  situ.ited  in  a  Sta'e  that  is  so  replite 
with  German  ctUture.  folklore,  and  hi.->tory.  Therefore.  I  appreciate 
having  been  given  this  opportuiii'y.  and  to  be  able  to  cciuey  at 
the  outset  the  thanks  of  the  Steuben  Society  cf  America  lor  the 
honor  of  having  its  national  chairman  address  you  today. 

You  men  and  women  of  Gerinimic  extraction  :.s;emblcd  here  will 
be  called  upon  to  a.ssist  m  working  out  a  program  whereby  we  can 
support  our  country  and  its  institutions,  and  whereby  we  may 
be  allowed  to  contribute  o\ir  bit  to  preserve  the  principles  as  laid 
down  by  the  founders  of  this  Republic,  and  to  chcri.~li  it.s  traditions. 

The  history  of  the  achievements  of  m,  n  and  women  of  our  race 
and  their  contributions  to  this  our  country  need  repetition  upon 
such  occasions  as  these. 

On  October  6.  1683,  the  ship  Concord  sailed  up  the  Delaware 
River  and  landed  near  the  newly  founded  village  of  Philadelphia 
to  discharge  her  pa.-sengers,  who  forthwith  established  themselves 
at  Germantown  under  the  leadership  of  Franz  Daniel  Pastorius. 
They  were  Germans,  the  first  considerable  group  of  immiuranta 
from  the  country  from  which  a  continuous  stream  of  newcomers 
has  since  that  time  arrived  m  America  to  become  a  part  of  the 
American  people  and  to  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  great 
Nation  of  which  we  are  proud  today. 

Like  the  landing  of  the  Mayfiower  at  Plymo\ith,  the  landing  of 
the  Concord  is  symbolic  ot  the  future  his'ory  of  America  It 
should  be  one  of  the  .'^acred  memories  of  every  triie  American. 
The  coming  of  the  Pil'^rim  Fatiurs  of  Plymotah  foreshadowed  one 
aspect  of  the  character  of  the  American  Nation,  and  the  arrival 
of  the  PeiinsyUania  pilgnmn  foretold  anotlu'r  aspect.  Neither  of 
these  events  can  be  understood  if  it  is  to  be  taken  as  !~omcthlng 
of  value  only  to  those  who  are  of  the  same  Euroix-an  stock  as  the 
men  and  women  who  stepped  ashore  on  the.so  memorable  occasions. 
They  are  not  triie  Americans  who  cannot  grasp  the  common  na- 
tional signihcance  of  both  these  events  as  w,_ll  iis  of  siniiiar  occtu:- 
rences  during  the  infancy  of  the  Anicrlcan  Nation. 
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We  cf  German  extraction  are  ciad  to  sl.are  with  our  friends  who 
cl.um  descent  from  otlier  nations  of  Europe  the  veneration,  love, 
and  afTertu>n  we  owe  and  give  to  this,  our  country.  For  after  allj 
we  are  all  extensions  of  Eur.-.jjean  stock,  some  of  our  parents  s'-ep- 
ping  off  Ihe  immiL:rant  ship  a  year  or  two  ahead  or  b-hmd  the 
parents  of  other  men  and  women  who  have  blended,  fu'ed,  and 
merged  so  that  the  native-born  American  is  or  will  be  a  composite 
in  a  very  large  measure  of  Irish,  English.  Scotch  Italian,  German, 
and  other  blood  To  that  composition  Germany  has  contributed 
courage,  loyalty,  indu.-try,  and  a  love  for  freedom.  German  blocd 
has  been  spillrd  on  every  bat'lefield  ever  since  the  existence  of 
the  United  States  Its  crim'-on  trail  mav  be  traced  from  Valley 
F"ri.'e  and  on  throufeh   the  hisiory  of  our  country 

Finn  as  a  wall  of  iron  the  Germans  have  ever  stood  in  defense  cf 
true  Ainrricani.-m  Like  St(  uben  at  ValK'V  Fortje  and  Yorktewn, 
like  De  Kalb  at  Camden,  like  Armist.-ad  "lit  Fort  McHenrv.  like 
Kiehlcin  at  Long  Is, and.  like  Hi-rkimer  at  Oriskanv.  like  Quitman 
at  Chapultcpcc.  like  Osterhaus  on  Lookout  Mountain,  like  Schurz 
and  St.'inwehr  en  Cemetery  Rid.ie.  hke  Custer  on  the  Little  Big 
Horn,  l.ke  Schley  at  Santiayo,  like  Barbara  Fritchie  at  Frederick, 
like  Muiilenberg  in  his  pulpit,  and  thou.sands  of  others,  the  Ger- 
mans will  be  on  the  firing  line  in  any  crisi.s — not  watchfully  wait- 
ing but  s-riking  hard  blows  for  the  priceless  heritage  of  liberty,  the 
radiant  hope  of  humanity  — that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people  ."-hall  not  perish  from  the  face  of  the 
earth. 

Today  the  dark  clouds  of  war  are  over  Europe  and  have  already 
opened  up,  pourine  dfath  and  destruction  over  many  countries, 
threatening  to  entitilf  the  entire  world. 

Todity  m  our  country  we  are  faced  with  the  same  sinister  and 
insidious  war  jiroiniiianda  which  cirove  our  country  into  the  World 
War  a  war  v.hiLh  it  is  iiow  conceded  we  ou^ht  never  to  have 
entered. 

A.'-  Americans,  interested  in  American  institutions  and  principles, 
we  do  not  censider  it  to  be  withm  our  province  to  presume  to 
prescribe  to  any  other  country  what  form  of  government  its  jx-ople 
shall  adopt  We  do  not  deny  to  peoples  in  this  country  their 
right  to  express  themselves,  if  they  feel  Justified  in  doing  .so;  but 
we  emj)hatically  d(  ny  the  richt  of  organized  groups  and  men  in 
public  life  and  office  to  carry  on  a  hiiih-pre.ssure  propattanda  In 
this  countr>  for  the  purpose  of  stamjjedmg  it  into  actions  which 
are  contrary  to  the  public  welfare,  and  a  menace  to  its  peaceful 
relations  between  friendly  nations. 

This  is  a  qtiestion  which  affects  all  Americans. 
Ours   is  a   Nation   composed   of  citizens  of  all  countries,   and   no 
one   has   a    place    in   our  ranks   whose   allegiance   is   not    wholly   to 
the  United  States  of  America 

We  deprecate  and  disapprove  of  any  exhibition  of  foreign  poli- 
tics en  our  shores  which  can  have  no  other  result  than  to  create 
a  feeling  of  hostility  against  those  who  exhibit  it  and  the  country 
which  th.ey  claim  to  represent 

We  resent  it  as  in  conflict  with  the  principles  on  which  our 
country  is  founded  Our  probltms  arc  different  from  those  cf  any 
other  country  Whereas  there  is  homogeneity  of  population  in 
England.  France,  and  Germany,  we  here  have  representations  of 
all  the  races  and  nationalities  of  the  world  within  our  borders  and 
we  have  a  right  to  d.mand  of  them  that  when  they  leave  their 
respective  countries  they  also  leave  behind  the  differences  which 
separated  them  at  heme.  They  must  learn  to  consider  and  study 
all  questions  and  problems  from  the  American  perspective  and 
none  other.  As  Americans  we  cannot  tolerate  any  attempts  made 
to  be  Influenced  by  any  of  the  many  factions  in  European  coun- 
tries, and  for  the  sake  of  the  continued  peace  of  our  people  we 
mtist  frown  down  any  attempt  to  spread  among  them  the 
seeds  of  dl-ssention  which  if  allowed  to  germinate  will  cause  them 
to  forget  and  disregard  their  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  country 
of  their  choice  and  adoption  and  thus  be  guided  in  their  conduct 
by  foreign-born  prejudices  and  not  by  what  should  be  their  first 
and  only   consideration — the   welfare  of  America. 

Tlie  terrible  and  almost  irremediable  conditions  existing  In  &J- 
rojie  and  in  our  country  are  nothing  but  the  fruits  of  that  docu- 
ment of  superhate.  greed,  and  avarice,  the  Treaty  cf  'Versailles. 
To   call   it   a   peace   document   is   the  superlative   of   hypocrisy. 

At  Versailles  the  Allies  imposed  upon  Germany  those  terins  of 
humiliation  and  degredation  which  that  people  now  insist  they 
will  remove  at  all  hazards.  To  anyone  who  should  question  our 
right  as  American  citizens  to  enter  into  this  subject  at  all.  I 
make  the  reply  that  this  is  an  American  question  on  all  points. 
An  American  President  laid  down  certain  14  points,  the  same 
American  President,  when  Germany  sued  for  peace,  put  to  it  the 
question,  "Will  you  con.sent  to  make  peace  on  the  strength  of  my 
14  points?"  and  received  the  reply:  "On  the  basis  of  those  14 
points  we  will  lay  down  our  arms.''  And  be  it  said  to  our 
eternal  shame  that  otir  representatives  broke  faith  with  the  van- 
quished foe.  Outwitted  by  the  most  clever  and  the  shrewdest 
of  European  diplomats,  we  assisted  in  forging  the  fetters  which 
the  world  must  break  if  peace  and  happiness  shall  once  more 
gladden  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tlie  Versailles  Treaty  crucified 
the  14  points.  It  made  the  world  safe,  not  for  democracy,  but  for 
English  and  French  imperialism,  militarism,  and  the  dictatorships 
The  great  Justification  for  the  last  war  was  that  it  was  to  end 
war;  but  what  a  consummation  of  that  devout  wish!  The  world 
has  not  only  gained  nothing,  but  has  lost  almost  everything,  even 
Its  soul.  It  has  violated  Its  pledges  to  the  quick  and  the  dead, 
has  dishonored  its  signatures  under  solemn  treaties,  has  defiled 
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Its  past  and  Jeopardized  Its  future.  The  sacred  tenets  of  old  h-ve 
been  cast  to  the  winds,  the  manlv  fight  between  foemen  was 
distorted  into  a  deviltry  cf  madrnen  with  pen  In  hand  and 
sacrilege  on  tongue. 

Whoever  felt  proud  of  thi5  so-called  treaty  has  no  cause  to  feel 
proud  today  in  looklne  backward  20  years.  I  need  not  dwell  upon 
tliese  past  events  and  do  not  need  to  pass  Judgment  on  them. 
Others  have  done  that  in  whose  favor  it  may  be  said  that  they 
had  from  the  victorious  countries,  although  their  condemnation 
of  the  insanity  of  Versailles  has  been  carefully  hidden  fiom  the 
American  people.     Such  news  is  still  not  fit  to  print. 

Tliere  is  no  parallel  in  history,  the  destruction  of  Carthage  ex- 
cluded, where  victors  defied  every  law  of  God  and  man  and  reason 
and  dcc;ncy,  as  during  and  after  that  war  that  w^as  to  be  a  holy 
war.  a  veritable  crti.sade. 

So  I  say.  let's  m.ind  our  own  business  and  attend  to  our  own 
serious  pro'oiems  and  we  will  have  plenty  to  do. 

"The  true  patriot  benefits  hie  own  country  without  diminishing 
the  welfare  of  other  nations." 

In  crrier  that  our  country  may  never  again  be  drawn  Into  an- 
other conflict  en  foreign  soil  and  our  bovs  again  needlessly  slaugh- 
tered, it  is  our  solemn  duty  to  insLst  that  our  Congress  does  not 
change  the  provisions  cf  the  present  Neutrality  Act.  There  is  one 
thing  certain,  and  that  ie  that  Congress  Is  the  last  chance  for  our 
country  and  our  people  to  keep  out  of  war. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  possible  invasions  by  foreign  powers. 
We  need  have  no  fear  of  invasion,  because  it  would  mean  economic, 
financial,  military,  and  naval  suicide  for  any  nation  that  would 
try   it. 

Various  groups  and  some  important  Individuals  In  this  country 
are  assiduously  working  through  propaganda  and  organized  influ- 
ence to  get  the  United  States  once  more  to  join  openly  in  the 
dangerous  game  that  leads  to  war.  Thev  are  beginning  to  r^pread 
the  crusade  idea  that  this  great,  powerful.  Christian  Nation  must 
Join  the  intrigue  and  mihtary  debauchery  of  the' Old  World  to  save 
democracy. 

These  are  beautiful  and  inspiring  phrases.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  these  idealists  are  putting  themselves  In  the  unenviable 
position  of  becoming  selling  agents  for  the  warmongers  and  the 
international  munitions  profiteers.  The  United  States  may  well 
prepare  again  to  be  the  dupe  of  Europe  to  supply  money,  credit, 
and  munitions  and  spill  the  life-blood  of  thousands  of  Americaii 
boys  on  foreign  soil  unless  the  "save  the  world  for  democracy" 
farce  is  unmasked  and  the  play  stopped. 

Not  so  long  ago  our  Ambassador  to  France.  William  C.  Bullitt,  at 
Bordeaux,  delivered  a  speech  partly  devoted  to  a  eulcgy  of  Bordeaux 
wines  to  which  no  objection  can  be  made  as  far  as  good  salesman- 
ship is  concerned,  but  when  beyond  that  he  endeavored  to  again 
sell  the  United  States  to  France,  as  Herrick  did,  we  certainly  protest 
that  the  people  of  this  country  disavow  every  promise  he  may  have 
made  in  that  direction. 

It  Is  praiseworthy  for  cur  ambassadors  to  foreign  countries  to  cul- 
tivate pleasant  relationships  with  them;  but  it  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  adulation  which  they  in  return  receive  as  being  representa- 
tive of  a  great  and  powerful  country  makes  them  forget  their  own 
homeland 

Ambassador  Page,  who  "misrepresented"  the  United  States  In 
London  during  the  World  War,  was  a  glaring  instance  of  that  failing 
It  was  said  of  him  that  he  was  the  best  "Englishman"  In  the  United 
Kingdom. 

The  most  Important  admonition  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  v.ho  are  appointed  to  diplomatic  posts  in  foreign  countries 
should  be.  Don't  forget  that  you  are  an  American! 

The  people  of  the  United  States  themselves — they  who  will   be 
called  upon  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  their  sons  on  the  battlefield 
they  who  must  bear  the  financial  burden  of  conducting  such  a  war* 
they  who  will  be  called  upon  to  tax  themselves  for  the  support  of 
thousands  of  invalids  who  may   have   escaped  total   annihilation 
they  who  must  assume  the  burden  of  paying  pensions  to  those  who 

have  returned  unscathed  from  scenes  of  carnage  on  foreign  soil 

shall  be  the  sole  Judges  to  decree  that  such  sacrifices  and  burdens 
shall  hereafter  be  assumed. 

The  people  have  a  right  to  learn  through  the  proper  committees 
of  the  Senate  and  House  what  the  foreign  policy  of  the  admin- 
istration is.  and  this  information  must  be  given  before  we  become 
Involved.  After  the  administration  has  secretly  engineered  us  into 
a  position  out  of  which  we  cannot  extricate  ourselves,  when  the  cry 
goes  up,  "Stand  by  the  President,"  It  will  be  too  late  to  save  us  from 
war;  the  hands  of  Congress  will  have  been  fettered. 

Events  of  the  last  few  months  have  plainly  shewn  the  determina- 
tion of  the  international  warmongers  to  bring  about  a  vast  world 
conflict.  Thousands  of  propagandists  in  papers  throughout  the 
country  forced  war  scares  into  headlines  that  were  never  Justified  by 
facts  and  wrote  lurid  hate  fictions  disguised  as  news. 

You  can  be  sure  that  every  effort  will  be  made  by  Internationnllsta 
by  interventionists,  and  by  warmongers  to  drag  us  into  foreigri 
wars. 

Let  us  live  up  to  the  slogan  not  of  any  President,  who  as  history 
has  shown,  may  forget,  but  of  our  cwn  Uncle  Sam.  who  has  nailed 
his  flag  to  the  masthead  with  the  command  which  those  in  and  out 
of  power  dare  not  disregard,  "No  mere  foreign  wars  for  me!" 

We  are  passing  through  an  era  of  stress,  restlessness,  and  great 
uncertainty,  both  eccnomic  and  political;  the  basis  and  funda- 
mentals of  our  democracy  are  being  assailed  by  undeserved  privation 
on  the  one  band,  and  on  the  ether  they  are  fiercely  attacked  by 
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politic-.!    dr-nngr?uos   who   mr.ke    so-called   practical    politics   their 
sllrr.v  traci'? 

If  'A°  aip  to  malrstaln  The  ideals  of  our  democracy,  it  is  necessary 
thit  v.o  rtunk  of  riicse  thmss  sen  u.-ly.  E.tcli  fzcnerati'n  and  each 
ptriod  has  lt=  problcins.  For  present-day  Americans  p<"h.ips  ncih- 
Ins  IS  m.re  imocrtant  than  the  constant  and  %-ifT-.L!nt  resist. mce  to 
the  dcm:natlcn  of  selfish  and  privare  interests  m  the  affairs  rl  gov- 
rrnmen'  :n  oruer  that  liberty  and  Justice  may  siiil  be  secure  and 
the  public  w.'liare  may  stJl  be  supreme. 

And  so  mv  me^s.aqr  to  you  in  thi.s  hour  of  j^reat  need,  in  this 
cn.-i.-.  IS  to  fight  together  shoulder  to  shoulder  for  cur  objectives 

According  to  statistics  there  are  over  32.000.000  .'^culs  m  this 
ccun'ry  of  ours  who  are  of  Germ.an  origin.  History  is  riplrte  with 
Bcccuiits  of  the  d-votirn.  sacnfires.  and  achievements  of  the  Ger- 
man ilf  ment  m  the  t'ouncli:'-:;  and  upbuilding  of  the  United  Siateg. 
History  a.'sn  record5.  in  a  black  chapter,  the  unwarranted  persecu- 
tion of  this  sumo  element  during  the  period  ol'  the  World  War. 
So  let  us  make  it  clear  that  we  will  not  tolerate  any  attcinpt 
made  by  any  group  in  any  way  to  attack  our  race  and  bleed,  and 
that  we  intend  to  fight  with  all  honorable  means  at  cur  disposal 
any  and  all  propaganda  and  race  discrimination  aimed  at  our 
good  name  and  spiendid  record  of  contribution  which  materially 
helm-d  to  make  this  country  great  and  powerful. 

That  we  will  fight  with  all  honorable  means  at  our  di.'^posal  any 
and  all  attempis  on  the  part  of  any  and  all  persons  In  public  office 
or  any  and  all  groups  who  will  attempt  to  drag  this  country  into 
foreign  entanglements  or  bring  us  into  foreign   wars. 

That  we  will  ficht  hand  In  hand  with  other  patriotic  Americans  to 
prev-nit  the  flower  of  our  manhood  from  being  slaughtered  on  for- 
eign soil,  becau.se  we  believe  that  the  future  of  American  youth 
Is  on  top  of  American  soil,  not  underneath  Etiropean  dirt. 

Americans  of  Germanic  extraction  do  not  want  communism, 
fascism,  nazi-lsm,  or  any  other  foreign  "isms"  In  this  country. 

But    wo    ask   the   Government    and    the    Dies    committee    to    also 
Investigate  French  and  British  propaganda  prevalent  in  our  land. 
Lets  get  the  truth  abouf   the  Carnegie  Endov. ment  for  Interna- 
tional Peace,  the  Rockefeller  Foundation,  and   the   Foreign   Policy 
As.«ociation. 

Let's  get  the  truth  about  the  Alliance  Francaise.  Have  we  for- 
gotten that  France  some  years  ago  set  aside  a  huge  fund  for  propa- 
ganda to  be  u.^ed  in  the  United  States  of  America? 

I  ask  e\erf  American  citizen  of  Germanic  extraction  to  continue 
to  live  up  to  the  traditions  of  this  country. 

I  ask  every  American  citizen  of  Germanic  extraction  to  be  neutral 
In  word  and  deed. 

I  ask  all  Am^r'can  citizens  of  Germanic  extraction  to  stand 
tog-^ther  to  protest  and  fight  against  all  attempts  to  entangle  our 
country  with  foreign  alliances  or  to  break  down  cur  neutrality,  all 
of  whirh  would  Je'^pard'.ze  the  independence  of  our  country  and 
our  democratic  form,  of  government. 

And.  in  conclu-sion,  let  us  remember  the  words  of  Abraham 
Lincoln: 

"The  people  of  the  United  States  are  the  rightful  master?  of 
both  Congress  and  courts;  not  to  overthrow  <-he  Constitution,  but 
to  cvrrthrow  the  men  who  pervert  the  Constitution. 

"The  struggle  of  today  is  not  altot^ether  for  tf. day — it  is  for  a 
vast  "future"  If  destiu'-'lcn  be  cur  lot.  we  must  curselvos  b^  its 
author  and  finisher.  •  '  •  As  a  nation  of  freemen,  we  must 
live  for  all  time — or  die  tv  .-tiiclclc." 

T.\ei\'  must  be  no  rcp-tnicn  of  1014  to  1918.  resulting:  in  more 
than  a  hundred  thou.-ar.d  Amejican  boys  dead,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands miiimed  or  gasping  cut  a  miserable  exlst-^'nce  from  shell 
shock  aud  gi^  poisoning.  The  record  of  the  war  debts  of  our  dear 
Allies  to  the  tune  of  $13,000,000,000  which  we  will  never  get — a 
war  that  cost  us  $50,000,000,000  for  which  we  are  paying  today 
and  for  which  cur  children  will  continue  to   pay. 

And   we    are    now    asked    to   approve    a    rrrdit-and-carry    plan,    a 
plan   wh'ch    would   circumvent   the   Jchn.-^on    Act.   'vhich   prohibits 
th"   granting   of  credits  to  any   nation   that   defaulted   on  its  war 
loans."    Our   answer   Is,  unaltei'ably  and  d<>flnitely,   "No!" 
We  mutt  not  become  Involved  In  war. 


Opposing  Repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mynday.  October  9,  1939 


T.ETTER   OP  HON    HANOLTON  FTPH.   OF   NEW  YORK    IN   REPLY 
TO  rOM^rLNTC.^TIONS  RECEIVED  IN  BEHALF  OF  THE  ARMS- 

EMBAHOO  REPEAL 

Mr.  FISH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  I 


forwarded  to  tho'^e  of  my  constituent.s  who  favor  repeal  of 
the  arm':;  embargo  and  sett  n-  forth  my  views  on  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan: 

F)r  more  thnn  12  vears  I  have  rppn^cd  m  the  Ccn-^rr^s  th'-  '--:ile 
of  arms  and  amnuinitmn';.  both  in  time  of  peace  as  well  a  in  \v.ir, 
for  blood  mcnev  and  w:ir  prcnt.<  to  kill  popple  with  whom  we  ure  at 
p«>oce  1  reearcl  the  tratlic  in  arm^  us  beinr^  immoral  and  un- 
Chilstlan    and  tri  di.ig  ti.  drag  us  into  wars  thn.ughout  the  world. 

I  do  net  behe.T  the  real  controver.-y  i.^-  betv^-een  tlic  arms  embi'.P-^o 
and  tlie  credit-rind-carry  pLm.  but  rather  hot  ween  war  and  5>eace. 
I  am  willing  at  all  tlmrs  to  uccept  anv  am^ndm.tnts  to  the  neutral- 
ity law  that  will  help  perfect  it  and  kt  ep  Am' rica  out  cf  war:  I 
dent  care  what  the  name  of  the  plan  1.-.  I  would  fav(ir  an  amend- 
ment thit  Anieneiin  ^hip.--  en'er  the  war  '/one,  at  theii  own  risk, 
or  even  a  ca,sh-and-carrv  plan,  if  the  arms  embargo  is  m^untalned. 

I  aiTei-  with  Pr,.sidfnv  riorscve; t's  statf-nu'iu  at  Ch.Miiauqua  :n 
1936  tli.it  "If  war  should  hn^ak  out  again  In  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  tne  f.'CL  that  we  would  llnd  In  thi--  country  thou- 
sands "f  AmericaiKS  who  seeking  Immediate  rii  hes — fuol's  gold-- 
would  afempt  to  b;eak  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  •  •  •  To 
resist  thf^  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come,  wovild  require 
the  un.swervii.g  support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace  •  •  • 
If  we  face  the  chc  ice  of  prohls  nr  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must   answer — 'We  chcxi.'^'  peace  '  " 

AlthcMigh  I  have  aiway^  opposed  the  rrm=:  t'afflc.  I  ^haU  keep 
an  open  mind  as  to  any  amendments  or  prupc^uls.  from  whatever 
source,  that  will  promote  peace  and  keep  us  out  of  war. 

TliankinET  you  f'-r  your  Utter.  I  am. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

Hamilton  Fish. 


Proposed    Argentine 

1 


.    Trade    Agreement    Hits    at 
Northwest 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  9,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  ST    PAUT.   (MINN  )    ASSOCIATION  OF  COM- 
MERCE,   AND    AFFIDA'vTT   OP   ATTTLIO    CASPIGLIANO 


Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  mai"iy  resolu- 
tions and  letters  received  by  me  in  relation  to  the  Govern- 
ment's proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Argentina, 
none  better  express  the  situation  regarding  the  damage  its 
adoption  will  cause  Northwest  agriculture  than  th(  following 
mes.-ages  wliich  I  have  just  received  from  St.  Paul: 

St.   P.\t'i.   Asioct.^Tinv  of  CnMMFt»r-E. 

St.  Paul,  AfjTin.,  October  3,  1939. 
Hon    John  G.   Alex.^nder. 

Howr  rf  Rrjrrrsentatire'^.  Wa^hivgtcm,  D.  C 

Btar  Mr  Alexander:  Farmers  and  businessmen  of  the  North- 
west are  deeplv  ronccrnert  with  the  unt'  ward  restiltr,  which  might 
accrue  to  Northwest  agricultural  and  bnslne.ss  Intere^^ts  as  a  result 
of  ntgo*lations  now  pendms:  between  the  United  State's  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  reprc.M.'ntatlves  of  Argentina  In  the  matter  of 
reciprr>cal -trade  agrecnien's 

There  is,  wc  fi-;ir,  a  t<_ndency  to  nverlc^k  the  Importance  of 
Argentina  as  an  agricultural  competitor  and  to  minimize  the  agri- 
cultural impor'auce  of  .some  20  other  South  and  Central  American 
countries  which  may  come  to  us  for  concessions  en  competitive 
agiicultural  products. 

Ais-entlna  in  area  is  about  equal  to  our  11  Mountain  and  Pactfl.c 
States  with  about  700.000.000  acres  of  land,  of  which  223.000.000 
acres  are  adapted  to  stock  raising.  210000.000  acres  of  land  for 
crop  production,  and  180,000.000  acres  to  orchards  and  forests. 

Wheat,  corn,  flax,  and  oats  are  kauing  crc  ps  with  pr^jduciion  In 
stigar.  wine,  cotton,  frtilt,  cnseiu,  cheese,  other  dalrj'  products,  and 
pcultry  making  rapid  progress. 

The  livestock  census  of  1930  enumerates  32.211,855  head  of  cattle, 
44.413,200  head  of  sheep,  3,768,73C  head  of  hoes 

Packing  hotises  have  bren  estahhslied  at  Buenos  Aires  and  the 
export  of  tlie  be-f  and  mutton  lias  become  a  great  industry.  Tlie 
largest  refngeraiing  plant  in  the  world  is  lorati  a  there  Aigentina 
now  supplies  more  than  half  of  the  hides  imiKirted  by  the  Uiuied 
States     Flour  milling  is  a  second  largtst  ii'duttry. 

Arecntina  has  about  25.000  miles  of  railroad  and  57.60o  registered 
trucks  plying  over   178  000  miles  of  highway. 

In  1935  Argentina  sold  to  us  about  $77.000  000  while  nur  sales  to 
her  were  about  $:i6,000,0i)0  Her  exports  to  the  United  Flingdum  m 
1937    were    about   $99,000,000;    to    Germany    (1938),    $60,000,000;    to 
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Bfl-iiim,  about  .»23  ^on  OOO  in  1P?8:  to  France  and  Italv  r:brut  S''!  - 
000  000  each  The  firures  f(  r  1935  and  1936  show  that  we  bought 
much  more  from  her  than  we  s;  Id  to  her. 

A  study  (1  hrr  inciuMnal  deveh^pment  shows  that  she  now  has 
more  th...n  40,000  industrial  plants  emploving  more  than  500  000 
person-.  This  lndu^trlal  develipnunt  would  tend  to  discourage 
high  hopes  for  increases  in  our  sales  to  her  of  manufactured 
ccinmcditlf  s 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  with  more  which  might  be  set  out 
here,  the  bo.ird  of  directors  of  th<'  St,  Paul  Association  of  Commerce 
and  ihe  agruuitural  committee  of  the  association  feel  impelled  to 
submit  the  IclU^wing  resolution: 

"Resolution 

•■The  bo.ird  of  directors  of  the  St  Paul  A.ssociation  of  Commerce 
concurs  in  the  following  n-.-rolutions  adopted  by  the  agricultural 
committ(  e : 

■■  'The  agricultural  committee  of  the  St.  Paul  Association  of  Com- 
merce, m  se.ssion  duly  called,  views  with  concern  reported  negotia- 
tions now  pending  between  the  United  States  Department  of  State 
and  representatives  cf  Argentina  in  matters  of  trade  agreements 
betweeri  th"se  two  countries. 

■•  'Argentina  is  a  strong,  rapldlv  growing  aericultural  state  com- 
parative to  agricultural  United  States  in  climate,  crops,  soil,  ma- 
chinery tquipment.  and  farming  technique,  as  well  as  in  livestock, 
jjoiiHry.  and  dairy  pioduction. 

"  'Arg'.T.tina  is  a  direct  competitor  in  beef,  mutton,  pork,  poultry, 
wheat,  corn.  oats,  barley,  rye.  and  flax  production  with  cur  North- 
west farnurs 

•■ 'We  oj,pGsc  tailff  eonce::sions  to  Arg,  ntlna  at  the  expense  of 
our  Northwest  agricultural  welfare 

"■We  suggest  that  our  aericultural  Interests  be  definitely  safe- 
guarded lu-amst  unfavorable  and  arbitrary  exchange  rates. 

••  'We  .-ubinlt  exchange  on  New  York  .<lioUld  be  on  a  most-favorcd- 
nation  ba^^is 

■' '\Vi>  authoii.'.e  the  selection  of  a  representative  to  file  a  brief 
and  ajjpe.ir  at  hearings  :.t  Washington,  D.  C.  that  Minnesota  and 
North-Ae.-;[  i.gncultural  interests  niav  be  fullv  protected  and  safe- 
guarded, not  only  m  relaticn  to  Aigentina  but  in  relation  to  I'ny 
other  c. iinpetitue  markets  lor  which  trade  agreements  are  pro- 
pci.'d  '  ■' 

He.uings  are  to  be  held  October  16  in  Washington.     We  urge  you 
to    attend    this    htaring.     The    St.    Paul    Association    cf    Commerce 
will  have  a  reprrst  ntative  at  this  hearing. 
Very  truly  ycurs, 

Roland  J.  Faricy,  PresideJit. 


State  of  Minxesqta, 

Coinily   of  Rayjisry,   ss  ■ 

Attilio  Ca.stigliann.  being  first  duly  sworn,  under  oath  deposes  and 
states: 

1,  That  he  is  the  vice  presidrnt  and  treasurer  of  the  Stella  Cheese 
Co  .   ti   $300,000  Wi.sconsin   corporation,   oiganized   and   incorporated 
In    1917    an:i    that    hi.s    address    i.s    Metropolitan    Bank    Build. ng 
St,  P.iU!,  Minn. 

2  Tl.at  the  Stella  Ch(e:-e  Co  has  been  engaged  in  the  production 
of  chef  c  of  Italian  t\p'  s  sm-e  us  organization,  and  ihat  at  the 
pre--ent  time  said  company  produces  annually  about  10.000,000 
P':urds  of  clvcse  of  tlie  following  varieties:  Reggiano,  Parmesan, 
Romano.  Mcdena.  Aslatio.  Piovolone.  and  Gorgcnzola. 

3.  That  m  th-  p.oduction  of  said  volume  of  chee.se  the  Stella 
Cheese  Co.  is  utihzmg  approximately  120  000.000  pounds  of  milk, 
equivalent  to  6.000  000  pounds  of  butter,  and  that  it  operates  cheese 
fi'Ctories  and  curing  warehouses  at  the  follov.ing  points:  Baltic, 
Mass.  Ewen  and  Baraga,  in  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan;' 
Cainpbellsport.  Le  Rov.  Clavton.  Cumberland,  and  Baronett.  Wis. 

4  Thai,  with  the  fperation  of  said  plants,  it  furnishes  steady 
einplovnient  during  the  entire  year  to  about  300  persons,  earning 
salaries  running  frcm  $60  to  83.50  per  month,  and  is  utilizing  the 
year  around  the  entire  milk  producti'^n  of  2.500  farmers. 

5  That  In  the  distribution  of  the  cheese  of  its  production  the 
Stella  Ch-ese  Co  main'ains  distributing  warehouses  in  Boston,  New 
York    Newark.  Philadelphia.  Buffalo,  and  Chic.ngo, 

6,  That  the  afTiant  has  been  advised  that  the  Department  of  State 
intends  to  negotiate  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Argentina 
involving  certain  concessions  to  be  granted  to  Argentina,  among 
them  a  reduction  on  the  present  tariff  rate  on  cheese  imported  from 
fa  Id  country, 

7,  That  the  Stella  Cheese  Co..  is  interested  in  this  matter  particu- 
larly, becau.so  all  the  types  of  cheese  imported  into  the  United 
States  from  Argentina,  whether  known  under  the  names  above  men- 
tioned or  not.  are  made  with  a  process  identical  to  the  process  used 
in  producing  the  Italian  types  of  cheese  above  mentioned  and  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States. 

8  And  that,  being  desirous  of  collecting  data  and  information 
valuable  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  the  affiant 
T'spect fully  pray>  said  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  and 
tl^e  Department  of  State  to  advi.se  him  of  the  nature  and  the  extent 
of  said  intended  concession,  and  particularly  of  the  types  and 
varieties  (T  cheese  afiected  by  said  intended  concession. 

Now.  therefore,  t!ie  affiant  respectfully  serves  notice  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Informa- 
ti(-.n  of  the  intention  cf  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  to  appear  officially  at 
the  hearing  to  be  held  October  IG  at  10  a.  m..  before  the  Committee 


for  Reciprocity  Information  in  Washington.  D.  C,  and  kindly  re- 
quests said  committee  to  furnish  him  with  copy  of  the  rules"  and 
regulations  governing  said  hearings. 

Attilio  Castigmano. 

Vice  President. 
Subscribed  and  sworn  to  before  me  this  27th  day  of  Scptem.ber 
A.  D.  1939. 

T.  F.  QtJTNN. 

Notary  Public,  Ramsey  Comity,  Minn. 
My  commission  expires  April  23.  1943. 


Address  of  Hon.  Aubrey  Williams  Before  National 
Conference  of  Catholic  Youth  Organizations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  AUBREY  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  FRIES.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  Administrator  Aubrey  Williams  before  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Catholic  Youth  Organizations,  Cincinnati    Ohio 
Tuesday,  October  3.  1939: 

I  am  very  happy  to  participate  in  this  meeting.  I  am  happy  to 
be  here  with  my  friend  and  fellow  worker,  Mr.  Burns  Weston  and 
I  am  happy  to  be  here  because  of  my  friend,  Monsignor  Wagner 

All  people  cf  good  will  today  are  shocked  and  saddened  by  the 
catastrophe  which  has  finallv  come  to  pass  in  Europe  The  thing 
that  we  had  hoped  and  prayed  for  20  years  would  not  happen  hal 
happened  and  all  our  values  seem  to  be  knocked  awry.  The  most 
tragic  part  of  this  conflict  lies  in  that  very  fact — that  all  the  people 
of  the  world  are  shocked  and  confused  by  the  seemlnc-  disappear- 
ance overnight  cf  the  values  of  peace  and  progress  toward  which 
their  efforts  had  been  directed.  They  stand  still  in  their  tracks 
sensing  a  loss  of  the  familiar  landmarks  by  which  they  had  been 
accustomed  to  mark  their  way  and  they  say,  "Where  now?" 

I  am  not  here  today  to  talk  about  Europe  but  about  America 
My  job  is  concerned  with  America  and  American  youth  Others 
wiser  m  world  affairs  than  myself  will  have  to  interpret  the  tragedy 
of  Europe's  battlfields.  But  I  am  concerned  that  the  cverwhc'lm- 
ing  impact  of  that  tragedy  should  not  blind  us  to  our  task  here 
at  home,  the  task  at  which  this  Nation  has  been  working  for  164 
years,  the  perfecting  of  our  democracy. 

We  have  seen  democracy  disappear  in  country  after  country  and 
it  has  strengthened  our  determination  to  make  democracv  ih  our 
own  land  so  strong  and  so  effective  that  it  could  withstand  all 
attacK.  Democracy  is  not  an  ideal  that  can  be  destroyed  with 
gunboats  and  armies;  it  is  destroyed  only  when  the  people  them- 
selves lose  faith  in  its  effectiveness.  It  is  that  faith  which  we  In 
this  country  must  defend  and  strengthen;  that  is  our  first  task 
in  a  confused  and  tragic  world. 

Everywhere  the  people  of  the  world  are  taking  stock.  We  ought 
to  do  likewise.  We  will  do  well  these  days  to  look  frankly  at  the 
conditions  under  which  our  people  live  in  order  to  estimate  the 
strength  of  their  faith  in  democracy.  Let  us  look  behind  the 
words  "democracy,"  "freedom."  and  "opportunity,"  to  see  the  extent 
to  which  they  have  reality  and  meaning  for  our  people.  Let  us  look 
at  our  Government  to  see  what  is  being  done  to  bring  about  for 
all  people  a  life  worth  living  and  defending  instead  of  a  life 
futilely  thrown  away  on  a  battlefield.  The.se  are  the  battles  which 
we  in  this  country  are  fighting,  battles  against  conditions  which 
undermine  faith  in  our  own  democratic  institutions. 

There  is  much  talk  today  at  home  and  abroad  about  democracy. 
At  the  moment  to  prate  of  democracy  is  all  the  rage.  Whatever 
anyone  wants  to  do,  it  is  the  fashion  to  clothe  it  in  the  mantle  of 
democracy.  The  discerning  know  that  this  Is  all  too  often  the 
merest  pretense  and  that  It  is  the  veriest  lip  service  to  a  dominant 
word  or  vogue. 

But  those  who  live  and  practice  the  ways  of  democratic  living 

know  tetter.     They  know  that  democracy  is  a  product  of  action 

that  it  is  a  way  of  life.  Not  something  talked  into  being,  not 
something  repressed  into  existence,  not  a  thing  born  of  fear,  but 
a  free,  vigorous,  unafraid  existence  born  from  inner  strength 
developed  through  the  give  and  take  of  a  society  of  free  men, 
women,  and  children. 

We  speak  of  winning  freedom,  and  this  is  right.  It  has  to  be 
won;  won  each  day.  It  has  to  be  lived  into  existence  with  each 
new  day.  What  was  pcs.sessed  last  year — 10  years  ago — may  not 
exist   today — will  not   exist,  we  may   be  sure,  unless  it  is  rewoii 
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?.::''':r\    CT    he!d    ncrn!n'5t    those    forces    that    seek    everlasMnfily    to 
ihwait  and  cU  pnve  niiTi  cf  Iii>  cwn  personality  and  o:  lw5  l.','cCio:n. 

Our  gains  even  have  not  been  too  impre^-sive,  and  v.hen  the 
world  is  taking  stock  of  Its'-lf  it  mi^ht  bo  wrU  for  u.-.  to  do  a  bit 
cf  checkm;;  and  stock  taking  of  what  we  have  in  the  v.\.y  of 
democracy   here  at   home. 

One  of  the  predicates  cf  demccracy  Is  a  rea=onable  degree  of 
equaUty  of  opportuniry — socml.  economic,  and  poLtical.  Locking 
at  the  fart.-,  no  honest  man  can  chiim  that  this  roimtry  offers 
anvthmg  hke  eci'in!  opportunity  for  all.  We  know  that  it  never  has. 
It  'has  striven  to  d  5  so.  and  this  i«  one  n-^-.jor  point  of  difference 
between  us  and  the  total:tarlnn  ^tritrs.  V'c  may  judj^e  ourselves 
not  by  what  we  have  acc-mph^he'l  bvit  by  what  we  would  like  to 
do — bv  our  ooj^cnvr.-,— t'r'i.nted  that  we  have  not  been  able  to  l 
attain  the  objetnves.  Wo  hve  m  the  faith  and  with  the  hope  that  [ 
we  chall  cc'Tie  nearer  and  nearer  to  their  reallza'-ion. 

What  is  mpoitant  here  is  to  keep  in  mmd  what  our  objectives 
are  and  to  what  degree  we  are  achieviut;  them. 

I  have  little  hope  that  I  can  add  anythmc;  to  the  rii~cus.  ions 
that  hare  already  taken  place  at  your  conference  and  which  will 
take  ph-.ce  tomorrow.  You  have  d;scus.«ed  how  adversely  the  dim- 
culty'of  finding  a  Job  affects  youth.  You  undoubtedly  h.ive  been 
ttld'mr.nv  tiir.cs  that  this  Is  our  bi^gesr  and  r.^.osr  serious  pr'-.b- 
lem— this"  problem  of  unemployment.  I  can  only  emphasize  ai.d 
underscore'  that  statenicr.t 

There  are  scr.-.e  21000'  00  youiv-'  p'H)p>  between  th<-  as:es  of  16 
ai-.d  21,  Seven  milhon  of  these  a*-?  prlvn'^^ly  employed  in  industry, 
agriculture,  and  other  r^rrupi^tions:  5'.:"'T,000  arc  in  .secondary 
srhools  and  collece-:  9.00C.')00  are  at  home  or  looking  for  work. 
Eased  upon  the  Bi.'Kcrs'  report  atid  other  studies  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  almost  6  000.000  of  'these  are  in  the  labor  market  looking 
for  work,  and  most  of  the'-e  are  d'^speratcly  h\  need.  Add  to  these 
fhe  millicn-  of  adults  unrm.ploved,  and  you  have  the  gist  of  the 
Nation's  m^-st  difRcuit  and  vital  prob'.em 

It  !.->  becomirir^  almost  trite  to  .say  the  Nation  mu.'t  soon  hnd  a 
way  to  include  all  of  these  millions  in  it.s  go:ng  economy.  F^r  6 
years  this  hns  been  the  h-i: den  '^f  the  w.-rk  beicre  tli"  New  Deal. 
Practicallv  all  it.-  efforts  have  be^^n  directed  toward  the  solving 
of  this  problem.  Fir.st,  was  the  e"ort  to  do  something  about 
the  bankint:  system  It  was  reco^-niz'^d  that  before  you  could  do 
anvlhimt  abou'  unempioym'^nt  ycu  had  to  do  sonn  thir.g  about 
tl'.e  bankmt?  sy--t?m  of  the  Nation.  In  193?  whe  1  the  Rocseve'.t 
admi:u.:trat.cn  cam.e  into  pov.T.r  it  found  tlie  batikli  g  houses  of 
the  Nation  closed  Twenty-tv.o  hundred  cf  them  had  closed  their 
doors  during  the  year.  There  wa.^  in  proi:re.^s  a  mi.\ing  of  invest- 
ment bankmi;  witii  deposit  and  savings  banking.  One  of  the  first 
and  most  important  .-teps  which  this  administration  took  was 
tt.  put  a  floor  under  the  hanking  str\icture  of  ihe  Nation  and  guar- 
antee the  s-ucty  and  sccuiity  of  deposits.  The  next  .'^tep  it  W<  k 
was  to  ar'-aiii'e  for  the  .separation  of  investment  and  depo^lt  bank- 
ing. This  was  a  recogTMtion  of  the  great  importance  of  money 
and  what  happens  to  mtmey  in  the  national  economy.  Now 
banking  has  been  stabilized  and  arrangements  maiie  whereby 
peo'.>le  can  do  busT.ess  with  money.  re<TuIarizcd  and  divested  of 
previous  hazards.  Thi-s  has  had  and  will  have  far-reaching  effects 
on  stabihzi.'i-?  employment  and  reducmg  unempoyment.  The 
probl.  ra  oi  mo'iey.  its  pr>..pensi:y  to  Ilcw  into  the  hand.s  of  those 
who  already  ha*v  mor?  tlam  they  can  profitablv  use.  its  tendency 
to  Jam  ami  jell  and  freeze  arc  part  of  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
metit;  and  anybodv  to  unc'erstand  the  problem  cf  unempl'iyment. 
the  problems  of  youth  seeking  to  get  employment,  will  do  m.ighty 
well  to  study  mon-^y  and  whp.i  happens  to  it. 

The  next  thtni;  this  administraiion  undertook  was  a  wid"  scri°s 
of  Governm' nt  interventions  to  implement  and  increase  business 
activity.  First,  it  was  the  establishment  of  the  C.  C  C  ,  then  the 
F  E  R.  A  .  then  the  W.  P.  A  .  tiien  the  Public  Works  Admlins- 
traticn.  then  the  A.  A.  A.,  then  th.'  Su-plus  Commodity  Cor- 
poration, then  the  Farm  Security  Administration  then  the  Na- 
tional Youtii  Administration,  then  the  Federal  Huusinc;  Admin- 
istration, the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Parm  Credit 
Admini.-tration.  the  United  States  Kcusinr:  Authority,  ar.d  tlie 
Rural  Elecfifiration  Administration.  The;e  all  h.id  a  niulv.ple 
purpose.  They  were  bom  ol  the  necessity  caused  by  tne  depr 's- 
sion.  to  ;.;ivi'  employment  to  une.^iploycd  v;orkers,  and  next  'hey 
were  designed  to  increa.^e  the  total  purcha.-mg  power.  They  all  had 
also  a  corollary  purpose;  in  that  each  served  the  people  by  adding 
to  the  public  wealth;  the  Rural  Elecirihc  ition  Admunistration  to 
piovide  rural  people  with  electric  poWtr.  etc.  In  the  sani"  category 
are  those  •hiur,'s  sucii  as  old-age  a.':sistance.  old-age  annuities,  unem- 
ployment con^p-^ii.siition. 

T'l-se  ai>'  all  of  a  piece  and  repf-e-ent  the  democratic  form  of 
Ir.terveni :on  and  implementation  of  industry  Th-^y  are  the  mod- 
ern v.ay  of  MJi'.ii,'  b'l-  mes,-  and  iiidn^try.  Spec:firany.  t.he  F  E  R  A  . 
W.  P  A.  N  Y.  A,  and  P.  \V.  .A.  may  be  said  to  be  required  l)ecauso 
cf  the  dist'>c.itions  in  ir.dusiry  due  to  our  power  to  o\er;.'roduce. 
or,  converse'y  our  lack  of  purchasint;  power,  whcli  1:1  turn  creates 
unemploym"nt.  nio  p  H.  A.  and  U.  S  H.  A.  me.y  be  said  to  be 
cau-ed  by  trend-  in  the  field  of  housing.  It  Is  iiicrcasinidy  evid'-:it 
that  low-cos"  housing  Is  no  longer  a  profitable  inve.-tment  lor 
private  capital.  Old-age  annuities,  old-.Tf  security,  and  old-age 
pens!on.s  may  be  said  to  be  cau.sed  by  emni  jym- nt  trends  in  priva'.- 
Industry  where  it  is  liicrea>ingly  the  cmpioNiuent  pjlicy  u!  industry 
to  huve  younger  and  younger  people. 

The  National  Youth  Administration  and  the  Cr-:lian  Conservation 
Corps  may  he  said  to  be  cr.u.-;ed  bv  the  increa.se  m  pcptilaticn  atid 
the  reduction  of  industrial  population  as  caused  b;    tlie   trend  of 


l:;."u  trial  t-^c'ir.ilojy  v.herrby  indti~try  can  produce  mere  with 
fewer  je.p.e  Th-^--e  moves  and  smilar  moves  h.ive  been  the 
re'uP.  of  a  great  demand  throughout  the  Nation  and  ha\e  been 
subiectcd  to  wide  public  discussion.  This  is  right  and  proper 
ana  is  very  desirable,  becau-e  there  ean  be  no  question  but  that 
6ome  stich  measures  are  here  for  a  long  time,  hov/  long  no  man 
can  say;  possibly  some  of  them  are  here  permanently,  such  as 
old-age  aiinuitif's,  \inempl'~''-mfnt  compensation,  public  expendi- 
tures for  youth.  In  inaugurating  'hesc  measures  the  adminis- 
tration has  necessarily  employed  new  techniques  and  n^w  meth- 
ods. It  has,  however,  a  strong  precedence  for  sueh  'nti  rvcntlon 
by  th  -  Ge'vernmcnt  in  a.ssi?ting  business.  I  refer  to  the  Govern- 
n.ents  having  given  private  corporati'ins  every  other  section  of 
lai:d  across  the  continent  as  a  means  cf  aiding  tlirm  in  the  develop- 
ment of  railroad"?.  I  refer  to  the  tniiiTs  which  have  been  assessed 
against  the  coruum.'-rs  ail  these  yeans  I  refer  to  the  subsidies  that 
have  b  en  grantet!  to  the  shipbuilders,  to  the  airplane  industry,  to 
the  communicatioi^.s  Indu.-try.  and  so  for'h  I  h  i-e  not  th*^  slightest 
quarrel  v.ith  this.  I  think  it  wa.s  proper.  I  finly  regret  that  som.e 
who  are  stronpe'^t  in  their  advo-acy  rf  Government  intervention  in 
private  industry  through  direct  subsidies  to  bu'-iness  are  most  severe 
in  condemning  the  Government's  Intorventicn  in  seeking  to  aid 
Indu-try  throiigh  Increasing  the  purchasing  power  of  the  whole 
people, 

Th^se  things  are  destined  to  play  an  lmp'~rtant  part  in  the 
fntur':"  of  .^mcica.  They  have,  on  the  whole,  been  crganlzed 
and  administered  in  such  a  v.-ay  as  to  make  them  fit  easily  within 
the  frnmework  of  the  .American  way  of  life.  Tliey  pre  \ide  for 
the  continued  individualization  of  living.  They  are  designed 
to  protect  and  stabilize  hom.e  ownership,  as  for  example  the 
H.  O  L.  C  .  F.  H  A,  U.  S.  H  A.,  and  thereby  stabilize  the  family 
as  the  continued  basic  unit  of  our  society.  Th»"y  provide  for  the 
continued  irdividualizaticn  of  the  worker.  cfTeiing  him  oppor- 
tunities to  continue  to  work  In  his  chosen  profession;  the  artist 
to  paint,  the  musician  to  play,  the  writer  to  write,  the  brick 
mason  to  lay  brick,  a  carp<''n'er  to  build,  a  painter  to  paint,  and 
further,  they  provide  for  the  continuation  of  competitive  Industry 
through  using  the  traditional  form  of  payment  to  workers  which 
enables  them  to  go  to  storf^s  of  their  choic:-  and  buy  the  goods 
they  IndividuaHy  desire.  These  are  the  very  antithesis  of  meas- 
ures taken  in  antidemocratic  states  where  mnjs  feeding,  nia.ss 
housing,  mass  control  of  all  a.pects  cf  production  reverse  the 
process  and  make  the  state  the  supreme  unit. 

The  thi.'d  approach  this  adm.mistratlon  has  made  toward  the 
development  of  a  mere  stable  and  prosperous  economy  has  been 
In  the  form  cf  regulatory  and  supervisory  legislation: 

(ll  I  refer  to  the  was"s  and  hours  legislation  in  which  a  lav; 
was  placed  on  the  Federal  statutes  saying  that  a  man  shall  not 
w  ;k  I.  r  less  than  a  w;e-,e  stipulated  thre-.ugh  joint  governmeut 
and  industrial  action,  and  that  he  shall  not  work  mure  than  a 
fi.xcd  maximum  ntiniber  of  hours 

(2)  I  refer  to  tiie  National  Labor  Relations  Bonrd  ."^et-up  'o 
strengthen  and  support  coll'  ctive  ban^ainmg  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment pl.ices  alongside  of  that  legislation,  long  In  existence,  for 
the  protection  of  eorporaticns  and  prepcrty  and  banking,  legVjla- 
tion  for  the  protection  of  the  worker ,. 

('3)  I  ref  r  to  the  securiti'^s  exchange  law  established  to  Insist 
upon  horesty  ar.d  mlegntv  in  the  n-  .iketing  of  bends  and  slocks. 

(4)    1  n  fer  to  the  mcnopeilv  mvesiigatu  n     the  T    N    E    C 

( ,')  I  I  i.fer  to  ti".e  T.  V  A  for  this  is  also  es.scntially  a  regulatory 
structure  m  that  it  est.ibli-he.'-.  by  it.  intiurnc<  ,  pra-tice-,  and  con- 
ditions, for  kindred  and  similar  industries  under  private  control. 

These  measures  and  sm.ilar  mea.-ures  have  been  ihe  center  of 
heated  controversy  and  they  have  produced  a  Nation-wid-'  cla'.h  of 
ideas.  Whit  they  arc  really  dcsiencd  to  do  is  strengthen  the  arms 
rf  tho.se  people  in  those  industries  who  are  trying  to  work  along 
the  traditioiial  and  promised  American  %vay  of  life  They  represent 
the  necessity  of  the  average  man  fi  r  protection  against  the  over- 
powering Industrial  and  fir.nncial  ohg.irchy  which  has  cciiie  itito 
I'wrviuv  -^n  tlie  back  of  the  tcchncli^ical  l"viathan.  born  in  re<ent 
years.  They  repre-ent  mf  ar..-  to  save  the  con.p<  t!t.\e  elements  In 
industry  t(j  a:ci  tlie  Worker  in  hi.s  ctrorts  to  r-ecurr  a  reasonable 
sbaie  ot  the  preduc's  of  his  libir  Tliey  represent  proti-ction  for 
the  investor  to  secure  a  reasonable  return  at  not  too  g'lat  a  risk 
ot  losing  all  hi-,  capital  No  rea.sonabl.:  person  can  deny  the  neces- 
sity for  tb.ese  ana  snnli  ir  measures. 

Every  inf'  rmed  person  knows  that  increasingly  a  few  giant  cor- 
poratun'^  in  the  haiHis  <  f  fewer  and  ftwer  individuals  cim'rol 
more  aiid  more  of  the  mean.s  cf  production  in  Amcrtca.  Every  in- 
t'ltmed  person  in  .America  kncvs  'hat  in  a  '  ir'.;e  set  .nci.t  '.f  A:n- r- 
ican  industry,  comipetitirn  has  all  but  disappeared,  and  that  what 
y. ai  have  is  industries  act-ng  as  if  there  v.ere  competiMin  Every 
ir.fnrnied  pcr.cn  knows  fat  the  individual  atiin«  as  an  individual 
worker,  pittiiif:  his  .strength  aga.nst  these  giant  corporal. ens  as  a 
worKer  is  lie'ple'^s  and  that  only  through  organu.atioi.  and  col- 
lective bargaining  has  he  got  any  chance  at  all  to  -iecure  a  reason- 
nole  return  it  hi.s  labor  These  tov),  aiona  with  the  money  ciues- 
tion.  alon :  with  th.e  intervention  cf  governm  nt  for  the  aid  of 
business,  and  the  i-  crease  of  the  natlc^nal  mc  me  will  c  "-r.stltute 
a  future  and  c  n'inv;;iur  part  of  thase  me.isiues  designed  to  m- 
crea.«e  employmi  nt   and    produce  enduring  prosperity 

But  this  ca.nr.ot  bt^  all  These  are  thing'  uhi'h  the  Governnp^iit 
must  do.  But  th  y  are  only  part  of  the  total  picture.  Granting 
the  desirabihty  and  iieces.-ity  cf  everything  lliat  has  been  said, 
which  of  course  ;'-  you  and  I  kno'v.  large  portion's  of  the  popula- 
tion do  not  do,  I  want  to  say  that  I  recOj^nize   that   these  do  not 
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constitute  the  complete  answer  As  a  matter  of  fact,  thev  do  not 
properly  cnnstitute  a  most  important  part  of  the  answer, 'for  after 
all  is  said  and  done,  the  problem  of  unemployment  is  the  prob- 
lem of  industry,  and  first  m  line  with  this  principle  it  should  be 
put  doun  as  a  primary  postulate  that  the  American  people  and 
youth  included,  kok  to  private  Industry  for  Its  future.  It  accepts 
Government  mt-rvention  it  agrees  to  and  finds  d.'slrablc  the 
moves  that  have  Ijeen  made  with  respect  to  the  controlled  super- 
vision, the  proteciion  and  supervision  of  certain  aspects  of  mdus- 
fy  by  the  Government,  but  it  looks  to  private  industry  as  the 
recular  way  of  making  a  living.  It  is  thp  cconr-mic  indttstrial  pat- 
tern. It  Is  accepted  with  the  same  faith  and  loyally  and  devotion 
that  goes  to  the  Government,  the  church,  baseball,  or  what  have 
you 

It  IS  a  part  of  American  life,  I*  \=  the  way  we  want  to  make  our 
livm;,'  This  bem':;  true,  what  tins  means  is  ihat  bv  some  means  we 
riivst  mpke  it  pos^^iljie  for  private  industry  to  include  the  v.-ho!e 
peojjle  -.r.  Its  ecniV'my  At  the  mon>em  it  is  not  being  done.  Millions 
of  workers  find  the  doors  of  industry  closed  to  them.  Millions  of 
trained  and  competent  workers  find  the  places  wheie  they  formerly 
m.-ide  their  living  closed  to  them — closed  for  no  good  reason  that 
they  ran  understand.  Millions  of  voting  people  comini;  of  aite  are 
denied  the  rnpori unity  of  w.rk  M;inv  of  them  eoin^  lor  years  with- 
out e^•er  liaving  harl  a  .Mie  le  j.  b.  We  a'-e  told  that  we  are  in  a 
rontractiiM'  economy  We  are  t>.lo  tl^.at  production  quickly  outruns 
consumption.  Undoubtedly  th.s  is  ail  tiue.  but  I  for  one  hold  that 
we  must  cverlnmn'Iy  put  the  pro! Jem  of  uneniploymetit  bark  in 
the  laps  o'  indu.'^try  We  must  put  the  problems  ot  unemployed 
youth  on  the  desl:  of  uKlustry  We  must  say  to  industry,  here  "are 
m.ihif^ns  of  uncmpyved  people,  many  c.f  ti'ein  trained  adults,  m.any 
err  comn"t(  nt  youth-,  young  and  eager.  W>^at  are  you  going  to  do 
abrut  it'-"  T  Me  conservatives  have  b(  en  rieht  in  saying  that  Gov- 
ernment c<u'd  not  keep  on  gc/ing  into.  cU-bt  forever  "in  glvirg  work 
to  the  unemployed — partly  right,  at  Ira'-t — but  th.y  have  been 
.wrong  In  ne-t  saving  that  industry  h;'d  to  f.nd  v.-avs  "to  give  work 
to  all  of  the  peojjle  who  wanted  to  W'  rk:  they  are  right  in  holding 
tliat  no  government  can  forever  speiid  more  mo-oey  than  it  take;  in, 
tut  thev  are  not  ]rg;c:il  or  ^ound  wh  n  they  fail  "to  accejn  the  full 
nver.ninp  cf  tlun-  atti'ude  and  do  i.(r.>iing  tc  f'^rce  indu^'trv  to  meet 
Its  re'^ponsibih'y  A  nation  lives  by  huge  major  patterns.  In 
America  we  have  the  (!•  mocratic  form  of  government  as  our  jiattern 
in  ue'vernment,  and  tni^  form  of  governmtnt  should  live  out  and 
uj)  to  the  in<aning  el  that  foini  of  government.  We  have  m  this 
country  Ireedom  of  re!:giou<:  v.  .rship  that  are  patterns  for  worship. 
and  we  should  s<e  to  it  th.at  that  jiatt.rn  works,  and  allow  nothing 
to  interfcr"  wi'h  it 

We  have  mdvif^trial  democracy — tliat  is  tlie  pnttern  that  v.-e  have 
decided  on  as  the  way  of  makme  cur  livin^:.  Now  that  pattern  is 
obligated  to  provide  all  men  with  the  neces-arv  opportuiuties  to 
niake  a  living.  It  must  do  so  if  it  is  to  co'ntlnue  to  he  the 
i:;atiein.  We  cannot,  we  will  not,  co  on  adhering  to  an  industrial 
jxittern  whieh  falls  one  out  of  evciy  four  people  in  the  country, 
Tliere  are  too  many  people  left  out.  '  If  it  is  to  continue  to  be  the 
way  of  making  a  living,  then  it  mtLst  provide  all  men.  or  nearly  all 
men,  who  are  willing  to  work,  a  chance  to  earn  a  living  and  no 
fimount  of  excusing,  no  amount  of  alibi  is  going  to  be  a  sati:-fac- 
tory  answer  to  the  millions  denied  opportunity  in  the  going 
ecou'^my 

There  Is  a  curious  philos-^phy  goin'j  arctmd  in  Am.erica  these 
c;;'vs.  one  that  is  diili.ult  to  understand,  having  been  what  we 
have  fir  the  last  200  j ears— having  held  steadfastly  tc  the  faith 
that  there  was  a  u'ood  life  for  evrybody  here,  that  there  was 
plenty  to  go  around  so  that  all  m:  bt  share  abundantly.  Having 
heheved  all  the<p  years  that  if  one  would  work  hard,  that  the  day- 
would  come  v^h'Ti  tlie  fruit^  of  tl:at  labor  would  be  a  home  to 
hve  m,  ch.tbe-i  to  wear,  fcK^d  to  c.t  and  a  bit  of  pleasure,  some 
travel,  education  for  one's  children,  but  long  after  the<se  200  years 
ve  hear  this  sort  of  philosophy  preached — that  we  have  got  to 
ti'.;hten  our  belt,  that  we  have  got  to  get  over  the  idea  cf  such 
things  as  wagf^s  of  $2  an  hour  for  brick  mas'„ns,  that  we  have  got 
t"  cut  out  all  of  this  extravagance  of  the  Government  paying  men 
S.')0  a  month  es  a  stop-gap  durinct  the  time  industry  fails  them. 
This  is  a  curious  phik*.ophy  and  for  m.e  it  simply  doesn't  make 
y('■t^tl'  It  doesn't  fit  with  facts,  for  everywhere  on  all  fronts  we 
have  learned  how  to  produce  with  almost  miraculous  abundance. 
The  farmer  can  grow  so  much  that  he  makes  himself  poor  by  the 
very  abundance  of  his  success.  We  have  so  much  corn  we  don't 
know  what  to  do  with  It  We  have  so  much  wheat  that  our 
wealth  becomes  our  poverty. 

We  ha\e  so  much  cotton  that  it  makes  us  poor  to  pay  the  storage 
on  It  Whatever  may  be  wrong  with  the  farmer,  it  is  "not  his  lack 
of  p:;wcr  to  produce  abundantly,  and  yet  we  are  told  that  we  must 
tighten  our  belts.  We  are  told  that  we  arc  living  extravagantly 
(n  a  t^atior.al  average  income  of  $125  a  month,  and  the  same  is 
true  of  production  of  material  and  commodities.  We  can  produce 
.•■o  mai'.y  chairs  that  there  are  no  people  to  sit  in  th.em.  so  many 
cups,  to  many  .saticrs,  tablecloths,  so  many  sheets,  so  much  glass. 
Wi  know  how  now  to  produce  everything  in  such  abundant  quan- 
tity that  no  man,  no  family,  need  ever  again  want  for  anything. 
The  hard  crnfal  truth  is  that  we  have  found  cut  how  to  produce 
the  abundant  life,  but  we  don't  know  how  to  distribute  It.  We 
need  never  again  be  poor.  No  child  need  ever  again  be  hungry. 
No  p'Tson.  boy,  girl,  man,  or  woman  need  ever  again  be  cold  for 
lack  of  clothing.  There  was  a  time  when  our  Ignorance  of  the 
means  of  production  did  make  it  impossible  for  everyone  to  have 
enough  clothing,  to  have  food- — It  did  not  exist.  That  time  has 
gone  forever. 


Now,  that  all  being  true,  the  last  valid  reason  for  destitution, 
for  want,  for  poverty  has  been  done  away  with  and  it  becomes 
merely  a  question  of  the  organization — organization  of  our  forces 
that  we  have  created — organization  of  the  means  of  distribution  ol 
income  .so  that  all  people  shall  have  a  purchasing  power  sumcient 
to  have  the  things  they  need  to  have^the  things  "made  possible  by 
our  greater  knov.ledgo  of  farming,  of  soil,  of  steel,  of  land,  of 
textiles,  of  communications,  of  travel,  of  pleasures.  Now,  we  want 
this  distribution  of  income  and  we  want  this  participation  of  the 
good  things  now  made  possible  by  our  industrial  gen. uses,  but  we 
waiit  them  within  the  framework  of  our  democratic  way  of  living. 

We  want  them  under  the  traditional  v.-ay  of  life  which  "we  call  the 
American  way  of  life.  We  want  them  under  our  present  form  of 
government,  with  its  elected  Congress,  an  elected  President,  We 
v.ant  them  under  a  free  and  open  system  of  Industry  where  merit 
and  worth  are  the  means  of  advancernent.  We  want  them  under  ar- 
rangpments  in  which  the  American  home  is  the  unit  of  our  society, 
where  the  individual  and  his  personality  are  the  inviolate  so\erciBns 
cf  c  ur  political  and  economic  social  order. 

The.^e  things,  I  believe,  arc  possible.  It  will  take  tim? — it  will 
take  patience.  What  is  most  e.-sentia!  is  that  we  shall  preserve  our 
basic  rights  and  our  traditional  liberties  and  allow  no  infringement 
of  these.  And  we  must  develop  a  courage  to  match  cur  power  and 
we  nuist  study  to  inform  ourselves  of  the  elTects  of  this  pov.-er  on 
cur  political  and  economic  and  social  situations.  We  must  study 
to  cnli  ;hten.  to  inform,  to  educate  ourselves  of  these  basic  parts  of 
cur  econcmy — money,  ownership,  organization  of  Industry,  col- 
lecUve  bargainit^g,  Governm.ent  protection  and  supervision.  Govern- 
ment intervention  for  the  aid  of  business,  the  national  Income,  its 
tendency  to  contract  and  expand,  and,  above  all,  the  individual  in 
his  collective  and  corporate  relationships — these  constitute  the  keys 
to  the  future, 

I  cculd  have  spoken  h'-re  tonight  on  sonie  cf  the  special  problems 
of  youth  and  cf  the  National  Youth  Administration,  but  this  whole 
social  and  economic  problem  which  I  have  discussed  is  really  the 
basic  problem  ol  young  people.  The  National  Youth  .'Administra- 
tion— indeed,  the  Federal  Government  itse.'f — could  not  solve  this 
youth  problem.  It  is  up  to  the  people  cf  the  whole  country. 
Young  people  are  more  vitally  conrcrned  in  having  the  prcb'ein 
solved,  and  m  the  democratic  way,  than  the  rest  uf  us.  Tliey  have 
longer  to  live.  But  it  is  a  job  for  everybody,  and  I  hope  that  "young 
people  will  consider  the  whole  question  in  its  broadest  implication 
as  affecting  directly  the  solution  cf  the  SOC4I  and  economic  prob- 
lems confronting  each  of  them  as  individuals. 


A  Reply  to  an  Article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in  the 
Vv'ashington  Post  and  Other  Newspapers 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 
Monday,  October  9,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  OF  NEW  YORK.  TO  WEST- 
BROOK  PEGLER  IN  REPLY  TO  AN  ARTICLE  PUBLISHED  BY 
HIM   IN   THE  WASHINGTON  POST  AND  OTHER  NEWSPAPERS 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  eranted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  in 
reply  to  an  article  by  Westbrook  Pegler  in  the  Washington 
Post  and  other  newspapers: 

September  28,  1939. 
Mr.  Westbbook  Pegler. 

TIte  Washington  Post,  Washington.  D.  C. 

De.\r  Mr.  Pegler:  I  was  am.azed  and  astonished  to  read  your  article 
published  under  date  of  SepUunber  27  in  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  newspapers,  taking  me  to  task  for  "carelessness  regarding  the 
source  and  truth  of  information."  I  am  afraid,  after  2  years,  your 
memory  is  not  as  infall.ble  as  you  would  indicate. 

I  remember  a  pleasant  visit  from  you,  with  no  outbursts  by  you 
as  you  Indicated,  and  I  also  remember  that  you  were  gathering 
information  to  be  u.sed  against  the  Rooscvelts  in  your  columns. 

It  is  true  that  I  showed  you  several  letters  that  had  Just  come 
to  me  from  constituents  and  others  alleging  that  Mrs.  James 
Roosevelt,  for  whom  I  have  a  high  regard,  received  $35,000  from 
the  Federal  Government  for  the  repair  and  maintenance  of  her 
home  at  Hyde  Park  while  President  Roosevelt  used  it  as  a  summer 
White  House.  If  your  memory  had  been  a  little  better,  you  would 
have  recalled  that  I  said  at  that  time  that  I  did  not  believe  these 
charges,  but  would  Investigate  and  ascertain  the  facts. 

The  same  applies  to  your  statement  that  the  President's  father 
in  his  will  provided  that  his  son  should  have  no  hand  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  estate.  I  have  repeatedly  replied  to  Inquiries  that 
I  knew  nothing  about  it  and  did  not  believe  it. 

The  only  basis  of  truth  In  your  column  is  that  I  showed  you  some 
letters  that   were   on  my   desk,   that   had  reached   me   that   day, 
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requesting  me  to  lock  Into  thcs^  charges.     I  asked  the  Wavs  aiid 
Means  Commlttf^e  for  th:s  inicnnat:cn. 

U  mv  me:nory  serves  me  ccrrcct-ly.  af'er  2  y-^ars'  time,  the  c:-ily 
crrr.r;.  ..satlor.  *he  Roosevelt  fa.ruly  rcce.vs-d  for  the  HcU'^e  at  Hyae 
Park  clurin?  th:-  Prcsirtenf.s  cccup;;rxcy  wi..s  for  actiial  cost  of  con- 
struction and  changes  made  to  acccnunodate  his  secretaries  and 
staff.     I  do  r.ot  remember  ths  amount. 

I  pride  my<=e!f  on  the  fact  that  I  do  not  make  Ftatement-  carr- 
le-.~K'.  and  checi  every  detaii  careful y  ticiore  acceptmtr  them  as 
facts'  f.s  I  know  :hat  anychmz  that  I  mirrht  say  that  cannot  be  sub- 
stantiated would  weaken  the  balance  of  my  argument 

It  seems  to  me  that  some  of  the  ccl'.imiust.s  are  much  more 
careless  -xvh  facts  than  men  in  public  hf--.  wl.o  ;::  ow  that  the 
slmhtcst  deviation  from  tl.e  facts  defeats  the  caase  which  they  are 
upi''.c.;dmg. 

Wuh  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Hamilton  Fish. 


Address   Before   American  Jewish   Congress 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.ALVIIKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MirHIG.\S' 

IN  THI-:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 

Monday.  Oct^h:r  0,  1939 


ADDEIESS  BY  HON    JOHN  D.  DLS'GELL.  OF  MICHIGAN 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^-r  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  Uie  Appendix  cf  the  Retord,  I  include  a  spof^ch 
delivered  by  m^'  en  Monday,  October  2,  at  the  American 
Jewish  Congrccs  in  the  city  of  New  York,  as  follows: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  the  American  Jewi.sh  Congress,  ly^d 
friend.^.  I  ciiiie  beiof'^  you  today  as  a  fnend  who  understands 
your  trial.?  and  your  great  sorrows  and  as  one  who  i.«  sympathtUc 
and  anxious  to 'find  a  soluticn  tor  them  In  extendir-:  the  In- 
vitation your  illustrious  and  scholarly  president.  Dr  Wise,  con- 
ferred upon  me  a  singular  honor  nnd  I  want  to  expres.-  my 
thanks  and  appreciation  to  the  Congrpss  for  this  oppoitunity  to 
di>TUss  the  tiiig;c  events  which  concern  all  hu:nanu>  and  which 
hav-'    t:uraoni'd    the    hearts   cf    all    liberty    lovjrb    throughout    the 

world 

In  prfsentini?  my  credenMiIs  to  this  distmpu'sl'.ed  audirnco  I 
want  to  sav  that  I  am  pr  ud  oi  the  fact  that  I  am  fr^'e  trom 
bigotry.  Intolerance,  and  the  hydra-heacled  hatreds  which  di- 
vide and  destroy  mankind  Whu-r-.tT  I  may  ever  accomplish  or 
build  as  a  mcnummt  h'  my  sfrvice  in  Cont;-fs,^  I  hope  the  great- 
est, in  fact  the  only  one.  mich'  bf  the  rppur.iuon  for  waging  a 
consistent  and  relentle.-s  war  a^ain-t  bi^-ocry,  intolerance,  and 
hatr.^d  whenevfr  their  {.resence  Ls  detected  or  even  suspected. 

I  refer  you  tii  tlie  mtmibtrship  cf  ih.-»  New  Yf/rk  delegation  in 
Congress;  particularly,  to  my  distinguished  and  beloved  colU^agiie, 
Sol  Bloom,  and  to  my  confrere  and  very  d.stin--,'u  shed  ranking 
mf:nb.->r  cf  the  Judiciary  CommrLi,:-.  Em.'.nuei.  Ce'tfr.  and  to 
the  tnerj^etic.  aggressive  and  indomatable  S.amue:.  Dickstein,  or 
to  mv  -cholarlv  I  iin:an:':arian  triei.d,  Ur  tiiiiuvicH  ihcy  v/iil 
vouch  for  me — of  that  I  am  certain. 

Because  of  Its  compl'-xity  and  the  crc.s,'.-curr(nt  of  viciou- 
and  unsupported  propaganda  it  is  most  dii-Ticu:t  to  disctiss  the 
many  phases  of  tiie  tr.\gic  events  in  Europe  at  the  prt'St^'nt  iime 
which  burst  without  warnlnr;  Through  tho  haze,  howe- er.  th.>rc 
are  visible  certain  and  unmistakable  evid-.-nces  of  planned  de- 
struction, pillag?.  and  flat;rant  error  winch  threatens  civiliza- 
tion and  the  free  government  cf  nations. 

In  recent  mi  nth-  the  map  of  Europe  was  f-ansformed  to  suit 
the  ideas  of  a  combination  of  madmen  led  by  Hitler,  who  first 
destroyed  the  po.  t-.'.ar  democratic  form  of  gov  rnment  in  Ger- 
many and  then  proceeded  to  persecute  all  churches  including  the 
Catholic  and  Protestant  comniunions;  destroyed  the  trade-union 
movement:  ruthlessly  suppressed  Free  Masonry  and  in  a  fiendish 
merciless  campaign  of  e.xierm. nation  vented  his  spleen  upon  the 
unfortunate  and  haples.s  citizens  of  the  Jewish  faith  Every 
ve.>t!ge  of  democracy  and  freedom  which  the  people  of  Germany 
enjoved  under  the  republic  wus  obliterated.  Compromise  with 
oppti^iticn  changed  to  blood  purges,  secret  murder,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  concentration  camps.  The  spying  tentacles  of  the 
merciless  and  hated  Gestapo  were  fastened  upon  th.-^  peoples  of 
Germany.  Austria,  Chechoslovakia,  and  now.  to  accomplish  crm- 
plete  destruction,  up  ^n  prostrate  Poland. 

The  Treaty  cf  Versailles,  so  it  is  claimed  by  nazl-lsm.  was  unjust 
and  oppre.ss.ve.  Therefore.  It  became  necessary  f .  r  German;-  to 
subjutjate  and  de.stroy  her  neighbors.  This  hypcrr^tic  wai!  about 
the  Vensailks  Treaty  is  the  most  brazen  m.^ult  spoitsorcd  by  nazl- 
lsm  e'.-er  to  gr^'in  hearing  by  a  civilized  world.  Can  anyone  e.-cpress 
any  svn.pathy  for  Hitlerlzed  Germany  over  the  torms  of  the  Ver- 
sailles Treaty  when  an  examination  is  made  of  the  treaty  of  Erest- 
Litovsk  and  Bucharest  which  imposed  conditions  upon  vanquished 


Russia  and  unfortunate  Rumania  so  severe  and  bTirdcr.some  as  t^ 
perpetuate  the  ensla-.ement  c:  their  pe.ple-'^  Th  ■  Gt-rnun  miiitarl.li 
aggVes-'Or  ran  amuck  five  timts  m  tne  pa^t  75  year?,  an.tcking 
and  sacking  Denmark.  An  tna.  Belcuim.  FrmLe,  and  reb  \-n  Po- 
land, in  addition  tc  the  recent  cold-blooded  and  preme<l.tated  raoe 
cf  Czech.3slcvakia  Germany  having  lost  the  World  V.'ar.  the 
N..r.!s  claim  she  should  i...vc  had  tne  pr-.Mlege  of  wmng  her  own 
terms  of  ^U'rcnder  and  to  exercise  the  rights  cf  the  conqueror 
Ihe  Versailes  Treaty  was  not  the  b.'~inniiig  of  any  wr  ug.  it  was 
the  culminating  climcx  of  a  crnne  perpc:-ated  upon  .ler  own.  as 
well  as  other  people,  by  the  war  lords  of  C.eiman>  Having  ccn- 
sp^red  wiih  Ru.^sia  and  unrrarerul  Aust-ia,  the  m  htarisr^  of 
Germany  ..noe  before  partitlon.^d  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland 
which,  according  to  history,  was  the  bul-^.i.i'k  of  Chric.  x>ndoin  and 
on   several   occa.slons   the   savior   of   western   clvllizatioa. 

Polar. d.  once  the  refuge  of  the  cppres^sed  peoples,  In  Its  growth 
and  progri  S.S  becarm  the  envy  of  her  r.t-i'l'.bors  then,  as  now.  and 
therefore  had  to  be  destroyed.  The  west-rn  b.jund.ui  s  •-f  Poland 
created  by  tin.-  Treaty  of  VorsalUts  w"re  far  ln^ld•.•  the  ethni.  and 
ancient  domain  of  'xhat  was  always  Poli.-h  net  G.rr.ian  t.  iruin 
The  recreated  R,epublir  ^.f  Poland  wa'>  but  40  percent  as  large  in 
area  as  it  once  had  been.  Yet.  in  spite  of  the  fa.n  that  her 
boundaries  at  one  time  extended  to  the  west  as  far  as  the  Oder 
River,  the  brazen  and  unscrupjlous  Nazi  propagandises  are  trvmg 
to  mislead  the  world,  and  America  in  particular,  bv  -tattng  that 
the  western  provliices  of  Poland  and  the  so-called  cornrior  are 
ancient  German  crown  lands  Similar  and  baseless  propaganda 
was  spread  in  Justiflcatcn  of  the  conquest  rf  Ci^-'chos'f^vakla.  The 
rankest  insult  to  .American  IntcUlt'ence  and  hosplfai  ty  is  to  be 
found  in  the  official  expressions  of  the  Charge  d'Aflalrs  of  the  Nazi 
E!mbasj.y  at  Washi:.t;ton  which  were  branded  as  brazen  lies  and 
effrontery  by  Colonel  Hurban.  the  M-ni^ster  of  the  Republic  uf 
Czechos'cvakia. 

An  example  of  recent  Nazi  generosity  is  the  complete  destruction 
ard  en-l.ivement  of  Poland  There  is  not  even  a  treaty  such  as 
the  Bre.-it-Lltovsk.  to  say  nothing  of  a  comparatively  mild  Versailles 
Treaty  for  Poland  to  slgii  She  has  been  sunk  without  trace 
in  a  sta  of  d->spond -n^y  and  hopele-sness.  and  a  flood  of  blood 
spilled  by  the  hundred-  of  thousands  of  young  Poli-h  patriots 
who  fought  to  maintain  their  independence  and  culure  aeainst 
N;\zi  en.slavement  as  prescribed  in  a  typical  Nazi  German  action. 
The  Ver.«ailljs  Treaty  has  been  shortsighted  and  urfair.  gro-ely 
unfair  to  Poland  whose  boundaries  were  contracted  to  the  point 
of  strauiiulation  and  .so  arran^ted  as  to  make  her  an  ea.sy  prey  for 
her  treacherous  and  rapacious  neiKhh<jr  Ovt-r  a  milli'm  eight 
hundred  thou-and  Poles  were  damned  up  within  the  Reich  on 
soil  that  was  always  Polish  and  never  should  have  been  Gtiman. 
Even  Danzig,  the  feigned  object  of  nazi-isms  agres'^lon  was  under 
Polish  jurisdiction  and  control  for  850  of  the  1.000  years  of  it^ 
existence.  Danzig  always  hved  and  ccu'd  not  exist  without  Pcll-h 
cotnmcrce  and  trade.  Another  ylppm';  b!ath"rsklte  ai  d  faker  v, ho 
is  re:ponsibIe  for  the  present  war  which  threatens  E'  gland  s  'ery 
exi=;tence  today,  ru-hes  into  priiit  as  a  highly  paid  columnist,  critic, 
and  commentator,  rend  nining  Poland's  leadership  md  lack  of 
preparedness,  demanding  to  know  what  was  wrong,  when  as  a 
matter  of  f.act  he  who  did  not  know,  "whore  is  Teschen  and  what 
1.-  Teschen  "  should  at  least  recognize  his  own  hand  work  and  the 
strangle  hold  wh'ch  he  had  given  Germany  over  Po  '.n.!  through 
the  establishment  of  the  East  Prussian  littoral,  a  boundary  within 
a  boundary,  and  tl-.c  bastardv  cf  Danzig  which  were  responsible 
for  f^o  c'.icht  of  Britain's  eastern  ally 

Wdre  It  not  for  the  far-sigh'edneis  and  persistence  of  other  states- 
men iwhc  insisted  that  Poland  must  repossess  in  part  her  ancient 
ccnl.hrcn.  and  mineral  territories,  sh"'  would  no*  have  ma.ntalned 
hersalf  as  It^ng  r-s  she  did.  In  the  second  fe.ity  of  Ver  .aillcs  ttatcs- 
menland  no*-  ienor;tm.uses  must  write  terms  and  establish  bound- 
aries The  bunglers  of  the  P.-lsh  and  Palestinian  pro  :)lcm5  should 
not  be  permitted  to  inject  th-mi-clvcs  where  mtcllut  nee  and  fair- 
ness sh(  u!d  he  the  gu  de 

Much  propaganda  intended  to  mislead  the  pn-ople  i.nd  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  and  to  Influ-nce  the  action  cf  our  law- 
m.'kers  as  regards  the  embargo  is  being  disstminited  'hrou^h-ut  'he 
United  S'ates.  Let  me  h'^rr  and  now  dcciare  niy  pos.t  on.  free  from 
any  sentiment,  though  like  the  great  majority  cf  my  lello'v  An:cr- 
icans  I  too.  am.  naturally  inclined  toward  the  deinrcr.icies.  yet.  I 
solemnly  s'atc  that  I  am  uncompromisingly  and  incquivtcally 
opposed  to  America's  ':ntry  into  the  war  on  el*h'-r  side.  We  muit 
reniam  ncu'ral.  we  must  treat  both  '-id-s  witlijut  fivoritism.  re- 
serving the  rich*  t:;  .-ell  our  prcdurts  cf  the  mine,  ml'!  and  fnctory, 
as  well  as  rf  the  faun,  to  any  and  all  na'^ions.  n' utral  ;,r  hel'.igerent. 
for  ca  h  .n  cold-rolled  American  n\cney  to  be  earned  away  in  their 
ov.*n  bottoms  and  .rt  their  own  risk  I  rcfu=e  tc  te  allied  with 
communism  and  nr!zi-:=m  and  to  be  a  pariy  to  tl;e  mtirdcr  of 
Dolfus5  the  torture  .--.f  Schu-nit'g.  and  th?  br:g;  ndaee  and  dc't-uc- 
ticn  visited  upon  Ati-trla.  Czrch'slovakla.  ard  Prland.  to  say  naught 
of  offering  assistance  to  commti-nazl-i.-m  which  seeks  to  en.-!uve 
France  and  Britain  and  which  sub.?equ?ntly  will  reach  out  to 
destroy  the  United  States. 

Recent  events  in  Poland  with  the  ultimate  d'stintegration  and 
collapse  of  the  .qrmrd  forces  of  ihe  Republic  brought  abcut  expres- 
sions of  wonderment  and  specul.i.ion  as  to  the  real  aad  underly.ng 
cau  es  for  the  ine.TccTive  res. stance  to  the  admittedly  superior  and 
mechanized  Nazi  foicis  According  to  my  best  inf  :.rmiaticn.  the 
sudden  and  ccmploto  collapse  was  brcu^'ht  about  by  Nazi  German 
spies  who  inf  .'•.ted  Poland  in  numbers  estim.ated  at  from  SL\cn 
hundred  thousand  to  a  million  These  Nazi  spie*.  suppose'dly  Iryal 
cl*i/xns  of  Poland,  were  as  a  matter  of  fact,  with  rire  exception, 
each  and  every  one  of  them,  spies  and  saboteurs.    When  the  unde- 
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Glared  war  broke  out  these  spies  were  obliged  to  follow  out  their 
orders  by  appropriately  marking.'  all  objectives,  cutting  lines  of  com- 
munuaiun.  and  de.stroying  Polish  railroads  and  bridges. 

We  in  America  who  have  been  so  extremely  tolerant  toward  these 
un-American  and  subversive  organizations  had  better  recognize 
the  menace  and.  without  temporizing  or  in  any  sense  compromis- 
ing, undertake  to  destroy  them  before  this  grave  menace  shall 
turn  upon  America  and  bring  about  results  which  are  only  too 
tr.uiicahy  evident  In  Poland.  However  deficient  Poland  may  have 
been  in  her  war  equipment  or  her  system  of  transportation  this 
had  nofhinp;  to  do  with  her  sudden  and  complete  collapse  '  The 
work  of  the  Nazi  .spy  and  the  .s.-.boteur.  the  traitor  within  the 
boundaries  of  Poland  was  responsible  for  her  destruction  and 
resultant   temporary  enslavement. 

This  problem  of  Nazi  and  Communist  propaganda  is  vital  press- 
ing, ami  one  which  the  Coiicress  of  the  United  States  must  solve 
permanently.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice must  \ery  carefully  analyze  the  situa'ion  and  apply  such 
remeriial   force   as   will   -afet!;uaid    the   well-being   of   the   Nation 

Knowing  something  of  the  kniglitly  chivalry  of  nazi-ism.  I  can 
ea.-ily  understand  why  tiie  venerable  scientist.  President  Ignace 
MMScickl,  Maishal  Smiply-Rydz.  and  Chancelor  Beck,  of  Poland, 
wtre  forced  to  tlee  to  Rumania.  Anvone  ought  to  understand  the 
fate  that  awaited  the,-e  patriots.  Had  they  followed  the  Schusnigg 
example,  they  would  have  been  tortured  and  murdered  as  weie 
thr  haple.si  rulers  of  Austria.  I  will  not  subscribe  to  any  criticism 
of  their  actiuns.  as  I  know  only  too  well  what  happened  to  others. 
Tlie  Catholic  Church,  of  which  I  am  a  proud  and  regular  com- 
municani.  and  my  basic  American  trainintr,  have  taught  me  to 
despi.^e  communism  and  nazi-lsm  and  ail  for  whicli  these  stand — 
poOKssness.  free  love,  persecution,  and  regimentation;  the  com- 
bination of  which  bnr.gs  about  depravity  of  the  mmd.  and  shriv- 
(hnt:  of  tlie  heart,  and  the  ultimate  loss  of  the  soul.  Yet,  in 
America  today  we  find  men  and  women  of  suppo.sedlv  .sound  rriind 
following  the  advice  of  fakers  and  Nazi  and  Comrnunist  propa- 
gandists— in  nearly  every  instance  the  paid  mouthpieces  of  their 
respective  masters.  The  unh.oly  wedlock  which  created  commu- 
nazi-ism  should  dispel  any  and  all  semblance  of  doubt  regarding 
the  duplicity  and  downrit;ht  bestiality  of  this  tuiholy  alliance, 
for  what  is  lacking  in  meanness  in  one  is  to  be  found  in  the 
other.  This  same  communism  which  was  created,  financed,  and 
Implanted  in  Ru'^sia  by  a  war-mad  and  desperate  imperialistic 
German  retnme  will  for  a  certainty  destroy  the  madne.ss  of  naziism 
If  m  the  meantime  it  does  not   .'-ubmerge  civilization. 

The  American  people  are  being  led  to  believe  by  the  propagandists 
that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  airplanes 
means  American  involvement  in  the  European  war.  The  attitude 
and  pronouncements  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  are  a 
clear  indication  that  the  reverse  is  true.  Recent  pronouncements 
by  the  Pope  and  such  stalwarts  cf  the  Catholic  Church  in  America 
af  Father  Sheehy  and  Al  Smith  confirm  my  confidence  in  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  whom  I  propose  in  this  instance  to 
follow. 

A  large  element  of  mlsgvhded  Christians,  both  Catholic  and  Prot- 
estant, ha-  ft  lluwed,  blindly  and  faithfully,  biased  pro-Hitler  radio 
champions.  A  reversal  of  sentiment,  or,  as  we  say.  a  turn-abt^ut- 
face,  will  surely  follow  when  the  entrenched  Nazis  and  Communists, 
each  In  their  respective  fields  of  influence  in  subjugeted  Poland, 
begin  the  organized  campaign  of  suppressing  the  activities  and 
teachings  of  the  ch.urches  of  Poland,  chiefly  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  In  its  stead  will  come  the  pagan  doctrine  of  the  states' 
mastery  over  the  church,  the  family,  and  people.  The  Society  of 
the  Propagation  of  the  F'aith  will  be  superseded  by  the  League  of 
the  Godless,  teaching  atheism,  free  love,  and  communism;  reli- 
gious communities  and  various  Catholic  orders  will  be  dissolved 
and  their  pniperties  seized.  Tlie  fundamental  and  central  ritual 
of  the  Holy  Mass  so  essential  to  Catholic  spiritual  well-being  will 
bo  giadually  .suppressed,  and  a  scandalized  and  demoralized  youth 
will  be  taught  to  laugh  at  the  ancient  ceremonial.  The  militant 
priesthood,  with  the  primate  of  Poland  at  their  head,  will  protest, 
yea,  they  will  wage  war.  with  the  result  tliat  churchmen  will  be 
sent  to  concentration  camps  and  even  to  the  block. 

Tlie  stoning  of  Cardinal  Innltzer's  palace  followed  the  occupation 
of  AiLstria  by  a  fortnight,  as  I  recall.  Cardinal  Hlond,  of  Poland, 
Is  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome.  On  his  arrival  at  Warsaw 
the  Nazis  may  give  him  a  stoning  reception  such  as  Innltzer  and 
Faiilhaber  are  already  familiar  with. 

Strange  that  the  American  Catholics  who  shouted  long  and  loud 
about  an  Internal  war  between  Commrunists  and  Nazis  in  Spain, 
even  to  the  point  where  they  gave  tacit  support  to  the  Nazis  and 
Fascists,  now  assume  an  attitude  of  total  indifference  toward  in- 
vaded Catholic  Poland,  that  stalwart  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
buffer  against  communism  and  oriental  savagery  which  stood  for 
centuries  like  a  rock  unshaken  and  unafraid.  Today  not  a  voice 
Is  ral.scd  in  her  behalf  among  the  churchmen  even  as  she  lies  pros- 
trate and  bleeding,  crushed  by  the  spiked  heels  of  nazi-ism  and 
communism,  which  In  Spain  were  at  least  treading  in  opposite 
directions.  'Where  are  the  voices  which  cried  out  in  horror  over 
Spain  and  Mexico;  they  are  silent,  inaudible.  An  exaggerated  and 
sudden  conscicusness  of  involvement  based  on  pure  sophistry  mili- 
tates against  Poland  when  but  a  short  time  ago  the  same  radio 
voices  were  raised  to  a  screaming  crescendo  in  behalf  of  an  embargo 
and  subsequently  its  maintenance  in  order  to  aid  the  same  church 
In  another  country.  That  was  in  Spain;  however,  this  is  Poland. 
I  cannot  see  the  difference;  and  if  there  be  any,  it  is  in  favor  of 
the  church  in  Poland,  which  Is  in  far  more  danger  than  it  was  In 
Spain. 

I  shall  not  be  found  in  the  ranks  of  the  false  prophets.  Roosevelt 
haters,  and  windbags  yet  to  be  deflated,  who  knew  better  than  the 


President  and  the  State  Department  that  there  would  be  no  war 
I  Will  not  subscribe  to  any  plan  which  will  permit  the  sale  and 
export  of  metals,  crude  oil,  and  minerals  used  in  war  or  food-^tuJTs 
and  grain  produced  in  Idaho  while  shutting  off  the  sale  and  export 
of  the  factory-made  products  which  can  be  turned  out  in  the  city 
of  Detroit,  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  other  parts  of  the  country 
which  will  give  employment  and  prosperity  to  American  workmen 
and  businessmen.  I  favor  the  sale  of  our  products  in  this  instance 
provided  the  customers  will  pay  cash,  come  and  get  their  orders' 
and  carry  them  away  in  their  own  vessels  at  their  own  risk. 

As  far  as  I  can  foresee,  we  in  America  are  certain  to  antagonize 
one  side  or  the  other,  depending  on  what  the  action  of  Congrc-s 
might  be.  If  the  embargo  is  lifted  and  we  choose  to  exercise  our 
traditional  American  right  of  carrying  on  our  commerce  and 
traoe  with  any  and  all  nations,  we  will  offend  whom?  Soviet  Russia 
and  Nazi  Germany— a  combination  which  does  no  business  to 
speak  of  with  America,  and  which  has  destroved  our  business  with 
Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  and  now  for  a  certainty  wiped  out  our 
trade  with  another  cash  customer— Poland.  If  we  fail  to  repeal  our 
sell -imposed  embargo,  as  recommended  by  President  Roosevelt  we 
alienate  the  good  will  of  France,  England,  and  their  powerful  hich- 
livmg-standard  dominions,  populous  territories  and  colonies  amone 
which  we  must  list  Canada  as  the  first,  most  consistent  and  b-st 
customer  of  the  United  States.  ' 

Insofar  as  I  am  concerned,  if  my  vote  In  Congress  is  to  cause 
Hitler  and  Stalin  to  go  stark  mad,  I  should  prefer  that  to  brineine 
about  the  final  gasp  ol   Britain,  France,  and  democracy 

The  inhuman,  barbaric  war  of  the  Nazis  has  projected  and  ac- 
centuated the  problem  of  added  hundreds  of  thousands  of  refugees 
in  war-torn  Poland.  Acute  as  was  this  same  problem  affecting  the 
unfortunates  of  Germany,  I  can  only  say  now  that  it  has  grown 
in  tragic  extremity  as  much  as  it  has  increased  in  numbers 

We  in  America  must  unite,  must  Join  hands,  figuratively  and 
actually,  to  give  such  relief  as  might  be  possible.  We  must  do  this 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  precious  moment.  There  are  countless 
thousands  in  blood -drenched,  bomb-scarred  and  charred  Poland 
who  thus  far  survived  "nazi-ism's  protection"  who  are  doomed  to 
perish  of  starvation,  disease,  or  exposure  to  the  cold  winter  blast's 
unless  we  in  America  extend  our  hands  and  give  substantial  aid  " 

I  know  you  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say  that  this  is  no  time 
to  make  distinctions  of  any  kind  as  regards  relief.  It  is  my  philos- 
ophy, and  I  know  it  to  be  yours,  that  the  sole  and  only  considera- 
tion is  humanity,  crushed,  bleeding,  starving,  in  tragic  need  of 
immediate  assistance.  ^ 

And  while  we  dwell  upon  the  question  of  refugees,  a  subject 
that  has  always  been  near  and  dear  to  my  heart,  let  me  call  vour 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Twenty-fifth  Interparliamentarv 
Conference  at  Oslo,  which  I  attended  as  a  delegate,  has  taken 
cognizance  of  the  refugee  problem  which  existed  in  Germany  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  I  was  privileged  to  discuss  this 
problem  with  various  members  of  the  social  and  ethnic  committees 
who  sat  Jointly  on  Saturday,  August  19.  discussing  the  problem  of 
refugees.  A  motion  proposed  by  a  delegate  from  Great  Britain 
named  Bellenger.  to  the  effect  that  the  Interparliamentary  confer- 
ence urge  upon  all  governments  to  take  Immediate  and  concerted 
action  to  settle  the  refugee  problem  by  governmental  action  on  a 
basis  of  equality  between  all  classes  of  refugees,  was  acted  upon 
favorably.  It  is  my  belief  that  the  United  States  Government 
should  take  the  Initiative  in  this  problem  and  accordingly  should 
bring  about  the  calling  together  in  conference  the  representatives 
of  the  interested  and  affected  governments  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  earliest  possible  and  complete  solution  of  this  problem  I 
should  be  very  happy  to-  discuss  further  this  idea  with  members 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress,  for  I  want  to  make  known  that 
It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  a  resolution  in  Congress  calling 
upon  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  call  such  a  conference- 
and  I  believe  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  some  expressions  of 
your  seasoned  and  well-considered  opinions  before  I  undertake  to 
draft  the  instrument. 

I  regret,  my  friends,  that  I  was  obliged  to  hurriedly  sketch  for 
delivery  a  rambling  discourse  upon  a  subject  that  has  such  a 
varied  and  many-sided  perspective.  I  feel  that  I  have  scarcely 
rendered  Justice  to  this  important  subject.  However,  I  am  grp/eful 
for  the  opportunity  to  present  my  views  and  I  want  to  thank  Dr. 
Stephen  S.  Wise  and  the  American  Jewish  Congress. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  KEE 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1939 
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LETTER  FROM  HON.  JOHN  KEE,  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  KEE.    Mr.  Speaker,   under   leave   granted   to   me  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  letter  recently 
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addressed  by  mysplf  to  Mr.  K.  B.  Thomas,  of  Blucfield.  W.  Va., 
in  rcfprence  lo  the  Neutrality  Act  now  pending  before  the 
Congre;,s. 

After  receiving  my  letter,  Mr.  Thomas  called  me  by  tele- 
phone and  requested  permission,  which  was  granted,  to  read 
it  before  a  meeting  of  the  Rotary  Cluo  in  our  home  city.  As 
the  letter  briefly  expresses  my  views  touching  the  matter  of 
the  proposed  reppal  of  the  embargo  clause  in  the  present  so- 
called  nrurrality  law.  it  will  serve  to  make  that  position  clear 
to  other  inquirers.    The  communication  is  as  follows: 

Washington,  D.  C,  September  30,  1939. 
Mr.  K   B  Thom.».s. 

SecrttarL-TrcasiiTcr,  Community  Savings   &   Loan   Co., 

Bhiefield.  W.  Va. 

My  DF.fR  Mr  Thomas:  I  was  very  happy  to  receive  your  recent 
letter  and  to  note  your  vtews  upon  the  all-important  legislation 
that  i.c  now  being  con'^lclerfd  by  the  Congress. 

That  Amer;ra  ^hould  stay  out  of  the  w.ir  is  a  settled  proposition. 
No  one  disputes  this  fact.  All  of  us  want  to  remani  free  from 
entanglement  or  Involvement  in  the  conflict.  The  only  vital  issvie 
is  the  pruuK-m  of  what  we  ought  to  do  or  not  to  du  in  order  to 
keep  cut 

It  is  mv  mrmt  earnest  conviction  that  our  present  so-called  neu- 
tralrv  law  is  entirely  unneutral.  By  this  law  we  are  violating  every 
national  precedent,  abrogating  a  principle  of  International  law, 
pcnahziiiK  inriocent  nat:on.<.  handrumng  c:ur  own  perple  and  Indus- 
trle-s.  and  lending  uur  aid  to  the  dictators  and  aggressors.  We  are 
denvhu'  U  Ui-^  "dtf.  n.^less  nations  of  the  world  the  means  of 
defense  aga:nst  complete  destruction. 

I  am  flrmlv  convinced  that  the  embargo  clause  should  be  repealed 
and  the  ca.-h-anci-carry  princ.ple  established  TTie  carnage  how- 
ever, of  ammuni'i^n.  munitions  of  war.  ar.d  other  commodities  to 
bflhgen  nt  natn^ns  upon  American  sh'iDS  should  be  barred  We  can 
then  say  to  'he.->e  nations  that  we  wnll  loan  them  no  money;  we  will 
give  them  no  credit:  we  will  fiirni' h  them  no  scldier.5:  but.  if  they 
will  come  wifh  'he  ca-,h.  we  will  sell  them  cur  commodities,  to  be 
carried  awav  bv  tht  ni  on  their  own  ships  and  at  their  own  risk. 

Can  anybody  [x-mt  lut  just  how  this  policy  rould  eet  vis  into 
war?  It  car.nrt  possibly  work  that  way.  During  th.-  last  war 
Norway.  Sweden.  D  nmark.  and  the  Netherlands  remained  neu'ral — 
none  be^Mme  i..v(j:vi  cl  And  yet  none  of  these  states  had  any 
embargo  on  sales  and  shipments.  Ail  of  them  had  a  cash-and-carry 
system  similar  to  that  we  propose.  They  t-ven  went  so  f  ir  as  to  let 
their  ovai  siiips  carry  the  commodities.  They  stayed  cut.  and  we 
can  stay  cut. 

That  our  present  pollcv — that  is.  our  em.bareo  upon  the  shipment 
of  arms  and  ammunition- -is  aiding  the  aggressor  nations  cannot  be 
disp'jt?d.  That  Its  repeal  will  aid  the  nations  which  are  on  the 
detens'ive  may  he  true.  But  which  is  the  more  imneutral.  to  kr.ow- 
Inglv  leave  up  m  our  statutes  a  provision  that  aids  the  aggressors, 
or  to  do  a  lawftil  thing  that  may  help  the  weak  nations  in  their 
fight  agali'st  annihilation':' 

Th;s  will  likelv  be  a  lona  war  Durinej  its  progress  the  world  must 
he  fed  and  clorhed  and  otherwise  supplied  Th^re  is  no  reason  on 
ear'h  why  w-'  sh  ti'.d  bar  the  peoples  of  the  earth  from  coming  to  our 
doors,  fcuvmg  wliat  they  nt-ed.  and  taking  it  away.  It  1.-  far  better 
that  wo  thus  let  our  farms,  our  mills,  our  mines,  and  our  factories 
give  our  people  employment  than  it  would  be  to  stop  all  of  our 
activities  and  let  our  untiiiployed  possibly  seek  to  go  to  war  rather 
than  to  remain  idle 

With  my  very  kindest  wishes.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  Kee   M.  C  . 
Fi/th  West  Virginia  District. 
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Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Jennings  Randolph,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, at  the  biennial  convention  of  the  National  Federation 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH,  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


of  Post  Office  Clerks,  held  at  Houston,  Tex.,  on  September 
6,  1939: 

Mr  White,  Mr.  Hotise,  Third  Assistant  Po^tma'--'er  General 
Black.  Mr.  Martm  L  Sweeney,  of  Ohio.  Deputy  r:r~t  Ass.s'nnt 
Postmaster  General  Donald.-on.  Mr  Lambert,  Cli  ik  o!  the  H'^iise 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Post  R.)ads,  the  officers  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Nation:il  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks  and  'adies 
and  gentlemen,  .hat  Is  a  long  introduction,  but  I  am  sure  I 
didn't  miss  anyone  that  I  thought  might  be  called  ir  the  list  of 
speakers  later  I  am  .so  sorry  that  of  nece^^sity  I  vill  have  to 
leave  this  convention  banquet  early  this  evening  "  app-erjate 
the  very  graclou.s  spirit  of  cooperation  of  those  who  a  e  in  eharge 
of  t  inight'.s  proceedings  They  have  given  me  the  opportunity 
to  speak  first  so  that  I  m.ny  get  away  as  soon  as  possible,  to  board 
a  plane  northward. 

May  I  say  at  the  outset  that  I  feel  that  this  organ!L-ai:r':n  can 
feel  justly  proud  of  your  '•hie;  four"  at  the  Natloml  C'.pitr  1  [Ap- 
plause I  I  mean  Mr".  Otte,  Mr.  Torka.  Mr.  Horner,  anc'  Mr.  George 
I  applause  I — and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee, I  should  like  to  speak  what  is  in  my  heart  of  hearts, 
when  I  say  that  it  Is  so  r^'frcshmg  for  a  Member  of  Cong^e^-s  to 
deal  with  rcpret;cntatives  of  an  nrj^anlzation  like  you -s  in  Wash- 
ington, men  who  don't  want  to  drive  you  into  r^rn  ethln"^,  bu* 
who  desire  to  cotmsel  with  you  on  legislation,  and  that  is  what  I 
appreciate,  Mr.  George,  of  you   and   your   colleagues.      [Applause.) 

MERIT    SYSTEM    GAINS 

Of  course,  there  are  real  gains  that  are  beine  made  from  the 
standpoint  of  e.xiension  of  the  merit  system  in  tht>  g()ver:itnental 
agencies  of  tlie  United  States,  gains  whRh  should  have  been 
made  perhaps  years  ago,  but  gains  nevertheless  th.it  are  now 
being  carried  forward 

Perhaps  many  of  ycu  will  not  agree  with  me,  but  I  feel  that  there 
should  he  a  court  of  appeals  and  a  place  where  your  crievrmces 
[ai.plausf  I  mtt'ht  be  listened  to  carefullv  by  thnso  with  independent 
Judgment,  and  I  have  introdticed  '^uch  Icnslntion — Just  ,,iv  cf 
many  mea.-^ures  dealing  with  this  .^ubject  in  a  way  that  will  bring 
It   to  s';lution. 

I  am  happy  to  tell  you  th.^t  at  this  last  .session  of  the  Seventy- 
sixth  Congr^s.s  it  wa';  found  porsible  to  extei;d  the  benelit,-;  to 
.•substitute  po.stal  workers  in  that  15  days'  annual  vacatlcn  wa=  fruen 
and  10  days'  sick  leave  and  that  is  rlRht  and  proper  and  I  do  feel 
that  the  substitutes  have  this  need  and  I  know  that  thev  appreciate 
such  help. 

I  could  go  Into  the  many  phases  of  merit-system  legislation, 
but.  of  course,  those  who  are  here  from  the  Post  Office  Diparimi-nt 
and  your  o^^n  officers  have  during  the  earlier  se^^-ion  today  dis- 
cus.^-ed  these  matters  in  detail  other  speakers  will  do  likewise. 
So,  if  I  may  have  the  opporttinity  for  the  next  few  minu'es,  I 
would  like  to  tilk  frankly  about  s'une  problems  that  I  b<>lievp  face 
v.o'  only  tho<-e  individuals  who  ar*'  m.embers  of  the  Pos'al  S<'rvtce 
rf  the  United  SMtes  but  face  all  individuals,  be  they  workers  in 
public  or  in  private  life  Before  I  speak  Just  a  few  moments  on  one 
or  two  subjects  of  thr-t  type,  I  should  like  to  say  this;  I  believe  that 
In  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  the  various  aeeiicies, 
that  there  is  no  more  loyal  cr  efficient  group  of  workers  than  are 
the  po'^tal  clerk.-;  of  this  Republic  (Applau.se  |  I  am  no:  trying, 
when  I  make  that  statement,  to  say  something  that  *s  pleasant  to 
your  ear^  but  I  tio  believe — I  sav  this  as  a  member  ff  the  House 
Labor  Committee — that  I  know  that  the  postal  clerks  of  the  United 
States  Gov^rtmient  will  never  engage  in  a  sit-down  s'nk"  acionst 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  [Applause  [  I  know  that 
of  this  one  branch.  As  Federal  employees  you  will  rtH'O.TniZ'^  not 
only  your  opportunity  for  service  In  the  community  where  y^  u  labor 
but  you  understtmd  full  well  the  responsibilities  that  are  upon 
each  and  every  or.e  of  you,  and  y  u  have  and  will.  I  know,  continue 
to  discharge  those  duties  in  the  highest  po.ssible  American  way. 
[Applause  I 

DEMOCR.\CY    VERSUS    DICT.ITORSHIP 

Now,  let  tis  sec  for  Just  a  moment  If  we  may  think  Just  about  a 
problem  or  two  that  are  perhaps  clo.sc.^t  to  your  hearts  It  was 
Sam  Houston  who  was  talkini;  to  Andy  Jackson — Old  Hickory, 
they  called  the  President  Sam  Houston  was  a  rather — should  I 
say  pioneering,  virile  type  of  m.an,  so  history  tells  us,  and  Sam 
was  saying  to  Andy  that  there  were  a  lot  of  folks  who  think  that 
in  this  country  we  should  have  more  power  vested  in  the  Presi- 
dent Then  he  pointed  out  that  across  the  waters  there  v.-re 
strong  men — we  call  them  dictators  today-  who  were  in  charge 
cf  affairs  over  there  and,  he  said,  perhaps  we  needed  a  little  m^re 
of  the  iron  hand.  Andy  Jackson  Is  supposed  to  have  replied: 
"Now  Sam.  after  all,  there  are  a  lot  of  browbeaten  perph^  in 
Europe  who  wotild  be  happy  to  exchange  places  with  those  who 
think  that  in  this  country  we  are  not  governed  properly."  Then 
he  went  on  to  say  that  perhaps  it  Is  best  that  the  laws  are  made 
by  a  bunch  of  ornerj'  Congressmen  and  administered  and  earned 
forward  by  Just  the  sort  of  middle-of-the-road  President  like  him. 
He  said,  "America  is  the  only  land  In  which  you  can  cuss  the 
President  and  all  the  President  can  do  Is  to  cuss  back  or  go 
fishing."     [Laughter.] 

That  Is  what  Sam  Houston  and  Andy  Jackson  were  talking 
about  100  years  ago.  and  the  people  of  the  world  are  talking  about 
that  same  subject  today.  Contrasting  the  Old  World  dictatorship 
with  tlie  New  World  democracy,  men  and  women  tliroughcut  the 
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Republic  are  attemptir.g  thesr  davs  to  keep  their  feet  on  the 
pround  and  at  the  same  time  look  into  the  realities  of  the  situa- 
tion which   faces   us. 

Now.  as  for  myself— and  I  know  that  Congressman  Sweeney 
will  agree  with  me  on  this  one  item— I  feel  that  the  United  States 
of  America  must  remain  neutral  in  the  conflict  which  is  now 
raging    3.000    miles    across    the    sea.       [Great    applause.] 

This  land  of  yours  and  mine  is  a  peace-promoting  country,  and 
I  believe  that,  by  and  large,  the  men  and  women  of  this  Nation 
have  certain  definite  feelinirs  about  democracv  in  its  fight  again'^t 
dictatorship,  and  individually  and  collectivclv  thev  express  that. 
I  want  to  reiterate  that  the  Government  of  the  "United  States. 
a  great  democratic  Government,  with  republican  institutions  which 
lia\e  tieen  fostered  here,  which  have  made  this  Nation  great— 
that  this  Government  of  yours  and  mine  has  a  re<:ponsibility  to 
work  out  it3  problems  here  at  home  and  not  attempt  to  be  an 
international  police  force  for  the  rest  of  the  world.  [Great  ap- 
plause.] 

PLANES    BRING    DEATH 

War  is  so  much  different  today  than  it  v.-as  even  in  the  last 
world  cor.nict.  Thn  devastation,  tlie  destruction,  and  the  damage 
which  will  tie  wrought  in  this  war  is  not  comprehensible  to  all 
of  us  who  think  of  the  dire  trouble  which  will  beset  those  people 
directly  ensraged.  It  is  but  about  2  hours  and  45  minutes  in  a 
bon.ber  from  London  to  Berlin  or  vice  versa,  and  only  about  2 
hours  from  Paris  to  Berlin  or  a  return  trip  And  so  in  these  days 
wars  are  not  being  fought  in  the  front-line  trenches  between  sol- 
diers in  uniform,  but  wars  are  being  fought  behind  the  lines  as  well, 
where  the  noncombalants  are  faced  with  a  real  destructive  force 
of  a  foe.  and  women  and  children  and  older  individuals  in  the 
country,  who.se  churches,  homes,  and  schools  are  In  the  indus- 
trial centers,  these  are  the  prey  of  a  war  of  the  present  day.  And 
so.  when  we  sit  here  tonight  as  men  end  women  who  have  come 
together  In  the  land  where  tolerance  prevails,  let  us  not  feel  so 
unkindly  about  any  group  of  individuals  In  any  country  par- 
ticipating m  this  war.  I  hold  no  brief,  of  course,  for  a  single  Indi- 
vidual who  is  attempting  an  aggressive  war,  but  I  do  say  to  you 
tonight  that,  somehow  cr  other,  I  believe  that  if  the  German 
people  had  the  right  to  speak  individually  at  the  ballot  box,  as  we 
have  the  right,  that  they  wouldn't  have  voted  to  enter  Into  a  war 
at  this  time      [.'Applause  1 

In  Washington,  not  so  many  davs  ago.  I  talked  with  a  Japanese 
and  I  asked  him  very  honestly  if  he  felt  that  if  the  people  of 
Japan  had  the  right  to  say,  individuallv.  whether  they  would  be 
nt  war  with  Cliina.  He  replied:  "Vt'e  would  never  be  In  China 
today  if  the  pe<-ple  of  Japan  p.ctually  held  the  destiny  of  our 
country  within  their  own  hands."  Tonight,  as  we  meet  here  and 
go  about  our  ways,  unobstructed  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  with  the  freedom  of  press  and  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  and  expres-!on.  and  the  freedom  of  speech  and  a  well- 
rounded  working  and  developing  democracy,  we  should  be  consid- 
erate of  what  certain  people  of  the  v.orld  are  subjected  to  at  the 
present  time.  But  let's  remember  sometimes  men  and  women  are 
forced  into  conditions  where  they  cannot  turn  about.  And  I  do 
feel  that  in  certain  sections  of  Europe  tonight,  those  who  lead 
the  people  into  war  are  selling  their  own  country  short  And 
somehow  or  other,  perhaps  within  weeks,  perhaps  not  for  months, 
the  people  of  those  countries  will  revolt  and  perhaps  that  will 
bring  about  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  even  though  the  aggressor 
nation  seems  to  be  winning  at  the  present  hour. 

And  now,  ladies  and  gentleman,  as  I  conclude  these  brief  re- 
marks. I  believe  that  in  Rus'^ia  there  is  dictatorship;  in  Germany 
there  la  dictatorship:  in  Spain  there  Is  dictatorship;  in  Italy  there 
is  dictatorship.  And  contrasted  with  these  dictatorships  we  have 
the  democracy  of  the  United  States.  I  really  believe  that  If  Hitler 
were  to  pass  away  tonight,  there  would  be  a  break-up  in  Ger- 
many tomorrow,  and  in  the  other  countries  that  I  have  Just  named. 
But,  if  in  the  United  States  of  America  a  tragedy  should  befall  us 
tonight,  in  that  the  President  of  the  United  States  would  pass 
away,  the  'Vice  President  of  this  country  would  take  his  place.  If 
lie  were  not  there  lo  take  the  position,  the  Secretary  of  State  would 
fill  the  position,  and  so  on  to  the  rest  of  the  Cabinet  members. 
Although  there  would  be  a  heavy  sadness  and  sense  of  loss  among 
the  American  people,  yet  this  plan  of  yours  and  mine,  because  it 
does  work  under  a  democracy  and  under  republican  institutions 
of  government,  would  continue,  and  there  would  be  no  lag  what- 
soever In  the  forward  looking  progress  of  our  Nation. 

PEOPLE    SHOttLD    SPEAK 

Now.  I  have  this  to  say;  many  of  you  may  not  agree  with  me, 
but  trnlght,  as  we  view  this  world  scene  of  action,  see  the  curtain 
rise  and  fall  on  the  various  episodes  and  acts,  I  believe  that  the 
United  States  of  America  should  not  leave  to  the  President  of 
this  Republic  the  right  to  declare  a  foreign  war;  shouldn't  even 
leave  it  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  declare  a  foreign 
war.  Martin  Sweeney.  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  me  about  this — 
maybe  you  won't — I  believe  that  the  American  people,  by  refer- 
endum, should  speak  their  minds  about  participation  in  a  foreign 
v,ar  to  be  fought  on  foreign  soil.  (Applause  and  cheers.]  Yes, 
tliere  are  enemies  from  without;  enemies  that  sometimes  seem  to 
press  close  to  Am.erlca.  But,  my  friends,  there  are  enemies  within 
cur  land  who  are  perhaps  even  more  real  tonight  than  the  foes 
who  might  attack  us  from  without.  I  don't  want  to  be  misunder- 
■tood.     Naturalized  Americans  are  Jiist  as  important  to  this  coun- 


try as  the  native-born  citizens.  We  are  all  de'^cendants  cf  these 
that  came  to  these  shores  either  at  an  early  cr  late  date.  But,  we 
find  in  the  United  States  today,  between  4,000,000  and  6,000.000 
individuals  who  are  aliens  through  and  through,  and  I  mean  just 
that.  They  accept  the  privileges,  they  accept  the  profits,  they  ac- 
cept the  protection  of  America  and  at  the  same  time  thev  do  not 
accept  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship  in  the  land  in  which  they 
live.  [Applause.]  They  hold,  by  the  hundreds  of  thousands  Jobs 
In  industry,  commerce,  and  business,  and  every  one  of  those  jobs 
should  go  to  American  citizens.  [Applause]  They  bore  from 
withm  the  labor  organizations  of  this  countrv  and  spread  discord 
and  cause  unnecessary  strikes  and  with  lying  tongue  and  false 
prophecy  they  try  to  tear  down  institutions  of  home  and  church 
and  school,  which.  If  some  may  call  them  old-fashioned,  are  never- 
theless the  foundation  stones  upon  which  America  has  been  built. 
I  don't  want  to  talk  drastically  Just  for  the  minute  or  two  that  1 
have  remaining  but,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  we  in  the  United  States  of  America  today  must  Increasingly 
square  our  shoulders  against  the  evils  within.  We  must  say  to 
these  m.en  and  women.  "If  you  don't  desire  to  become  American 
citizens,  then  America  should  rid  itself  of  you."     [Applause.] 

BUND    IS    UN-AMERICAN 

Not  so  many  months  ago,  in  New  York  City  on  George  Wash- 
ington's birthday,  there  were  some  18.000  men  and  women  who 
gathered  in  Madison  Square  Garden  under  the  auspices  of  the 
German -American  Bund.  They  came  ostensibly  to  pay  tribute  to 
the  Father  of  His  Country,  yet  what  they  came  for  was  to  denounce 
this  country  and  all  its  institutions.  I  looked  up  the  name  of  the 
organization — the  meaning  of  the  word  "bund,"  and  I  found  in 
Webster's  dictionary  that  it  meant  "bound,"  and  I  said  to  mj-self— 
I  hope  I  express  your  thoughts  in  this  statement — "I  would  like 
to  see  each  and  everyone  of  those  Individuals  bound  for  the  coun- 
try from  whence  they  came."     [Applause] 

Now.  my  friends,  it  was  150  years  ago  that  George  Washington 
said.  "Citizens  of  a  common  country  by  birth  or  choice,  that  coun- 
try has  a  right  to  consecrate  your  fullest  affections."  He  told  the 
truth,  a  truth  which  grows  with  every  year.  I  have  Introduced  in 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  legislation  which  Is  being  con- 
sidered now  by  the  House  Committee  on  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization— not  a  drastic  piece  of  legislation,  but  as  I  conceive  it  very 
proper  piece  of  legislation,  and  it  is  simply  this:  We  will  pass  a 
law  which  will  be  enforced,  and  It  will  say  in  effect  to  each  and 
every  lndi\idual  who  is  not  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  but 
who  lives  in  this  country.  "We  give  you  365  days  in  which  to 
declare  your  intention  of  becoming  a  citizen  of  this  country,  and 
if  at  the  end  of  that  period  you  have  not  so  signified,  this  land 
will  take  you  into  custody  and  deport  you  to  the  country  from 
which  you  came."     [Applause.]      [Cheers.] 

Mr.  House  and  Mr.  George,  and  all  those  who  are  officers  of  this 
crganization.  to  everyone  here.  I  am  deeply  appreciative  of  this 
opportunity  which  you  have  given  me  tonight  to  participate  thus 
briefly  in  what  I  know  is  to  be  a  very  fine,  pleasant,  and  profit- 
able convention.  It  is  my  first  visit  in  Houston,  where  my  good 
colleague.  Albert  Thomas  lives,  and  I  only  wish  that  I  might  have 
the  time  to  remain  here  and  meet  with  you  in  your  gatherings, 
listen  to  the  splendid  addresses  that  I  know  will  follow  tonight, 
tomorrow,  and  on  the  days  of  the  week  vmtil  you  have  closed  your 
convention.  I  won't  be  taking  my  seat  because  I  will  have  to 
leave. 

Good  luck;  God  bless  you  all.  [Convention  rose  with  great 
applause.] 

Thomas  S.  McMillan 
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Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Thomas  S.  McMillan 
was  one  of  the  most  useful  and  valuable  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and,  by  his  passing  av/ay,  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  lost  an  able  and  conscien- 
tious associate,  and  the  people  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
United  States  a  faithful  and  distinguished  public  servant. 

Representative  McMillan  brought  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  1925  extensive  experience  as  a  teacher,  law- 
yer, agriculturist,  and  legislator,  and  applied  his  training, 
his  talents,  his  keen  mind,  and  active  body  very  effectively  to 
his  duties.  A  skillful  parliamentarian  and  debater,  it  was 
exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  well-nigh  impossible,  to  defeat 
him  on  the  floor  whenever  he  opposed  an  amendment  to  an 
appropriation  bill.    He  was  direct,  frank,  and  unafraid  in 
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ihe  discussion  of  legLslaiioii,  his  manner  was  persuasive,  and 
his  reasons  cogent. 

Personally.  Tom  McMillan  was  genial,  courteous,  and 
affable.  HiS  death  in  the  meridian  of  life  deprives  us  of  a 
friend,  but  it  is  always  consoling  to  know  that  life  does 
not  consist  primarily  in  the  number  of  years  that  we  live. 
Representative  McMillan  crowded  into  half  a  century  a 
record  of  abundant  accomplishment  and  generous  service  to 
his  fellow  man. 


There  Should  Be  No  Politics  or  Partisanship  in 
Connection  With  Pending  Neutrality  Legisla- 
tion— Cash-and-C  arry  Plan  Is  Practical 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WLST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mcmday,  October  9,  1939 


CORRESPONDENCE       CONCERNING        PENDING 

LEGISLATION 


NEUTRALITY 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  correspond- 
ence between  the  managing  editor  of  the  United  States  News 
and  m.yself.  and  also  a  letter  I  have  written  to  a  constituent 
on  the  subject  of  the  pending  neutrality  legislation: 

The  United  States  News, 
Washington,  D.  C,  September  11.  1939. 
Hon.  Jenntngs- Randolph, 

United  States  Representative, 

Eikins,  W.  Va. 
Dear  Mr.  Randolph:  As  you  know.  President  Roosevelt  has  can- 
celed a  propcstd  radio  addrtbs  on  Democratic  Women's  Day  on  the 
ground   thut   national  uuity  must  come  before  political   or  parti- 
san considerations. 

At  the  same  time  the  White  House  has  Indicated  the  imminence 
of  a  call  for  a  special  session  of  Congress  at  which  it  is  apparently 
hoped  to  limit  debate  In  order  to  drive  through  revision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  wluch  would  remove  the  embargo  on  arms  to 
bellircrents. 

Because  the  Issue  Is  of  Immediate  importance  and  because  it  is 
one  whose  rarhifications  enibrace  all  shades  of  political  philosophy, 
the  United  State.s  Newi  has  addressed  to  national  political  leadeis 
and  -state  men  the  followmi^  question: 

"Are  you.  or  are  you  not.  of  the  opinion  that  under  present 
condui  'n.->  'politics  should  be  adjourned'  while  the  adrpinistration 
attempf-s  to  di3chan?e  its  trrave  respon-^ibility  to  the  people?" 

Becau.-p  v.^e  believe  your  views  are  authoritative,  v.-e  ask  you 
this  question.  We  would  appreciate,  therefore,  a  letter  of  3C0  to 
500  words,  bv  air  mail  or  cth-rwise.  by  or  before  Friday.  Soptembtr 
15.  for  publication  in  our  issue  of  September  18.  We  will  take 
plea.sure  In  sending  you  a  copy  of  the  issue  in  which  your  answer 
appears 

Sincerely  yours, 

E.  Worth  Higcins, 

Managing  Editor. 

Elkins,  W.  Va.,  September  14,  1939. 
Mr.  E   WoRTff  niccTNS, 

Managing  Editor.  The  United  States  News, 

Twenty-second  and  M  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Higcins:  Replying  to  your  letter  of  September  11, 
and  answering  specifically  your  question.  I  am  pleased  to  state  as 
follows: 

Under  the  present  conditions  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  there 
should  be  an  adjournment  of  so-called  politics,  and  that  the  full 
strength  ol  tlie  national  administration  be  directed  tov.-ard  its 
reali.:.riL'  re-po:^sibilitles  to  the  American  people.  It  will  be  recalled, 
and  [  believe  there  Is  rather  general  agreement  on  this  .-ubject.  that 
President  Roosevelt  met  In  1933  a  most  grave  national  crisis. 
Through  h.is  leadership  and  courageous  action  he  carried  through 
tho.-o  "dark  days  splendidly,  and  there  was  a  united  citizenship 
behind  him.  The  country  responded,  and  there  was  a  minimum  of 
parti-anshlp.    We  were  a  united  people. 

On  the  eve  of  a  special  session  It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that 
the  President  or.ce  again  has  indicated  that  there  must  be  unity 
prior  to  any  political  considerations.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
PTe.-!lclent  mrans  tn  do  everything  possible  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  i-if  this  foreijtn  war.  I:i  my  individual  capacity  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Rtpreteutatives.  it  shall  be  my  purpose  to  cooperate 


toward  that  desired  end      I  feel  that  belief  Is  .shared  by  the  great 
majority  of  my  colleasu.s.  regardless  of  their  party  afflii  .ticn-;. 

It  has  been  gratifvint(  to  me  tu  knuw  that  the  President  on  Sep- 
tember 20  will  meet  the  coneressional  key  men  Ircm  both  major 
political  parties  rf  the  preser.t  Hdmimstration.  I  feel  that  su<  h  con- 
fereiiies  can  be  mCLt  valuable,  and  there  must  be  in  these  ct)m.;;g 
criU'  ;'.!  days  the  fullLst  ct)'>pe;atK)n  Ix'tween  the  major  s«>otlons  of 
our  Coneress  Individually.  I  am  of  the  f<'eling  that  the  cash-and- 
carry  proposal  Ls  needed.  I  voted  lor  such  a  prevision  during  the 
first  se.-.'^ion  of  the  Seventy-si.xth  Congress. 

The  American  people  desire  fervently  to  stay  out  of  the  present 
European  conflict.    There  can  be  no  doubt  of  that     We  must  have  a 
united  front      Let  u.-;  avoid  war.     Let  us  promote  peace. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


September  28.   1939 

I  havi"  your  good  letter  of  September  26  and  d-'cply  appreciate 
yo'ir  writ;!  g  me  ;ts  V'  u  have  on  this  vital  question  vi  ntiitrahty. 

I  believe  we  all  have  a  single  objective  at  this  time,  and  that  l3 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  ■•■t  war.  In  my  individual  capacity 
as  a  Member  of  the  House  of  RejDre.sentatives  it  shall  be  my  pu'jKjse 
to  cooperate  in  every  way  humanly  possible  toward  that  de.sired  end. 
I  feel  this  Is  aKo  the  purpose  of  the  great  majority  of  my  colleagues, 
regardless  of  their  party  affiliations 

It  is  only  natural  that  public  opinion  .should  difTer  as  to  the  best 
means  to  accomplish  thus,  atid  we  ar*  ail  able  to  hear  and  read  free 
and  tinbi.ased  discussion  on  the  question  of  peace  and  neutrality. 
It  is  my  purpose  as  your  Representative  to  see  that  we  have  true 
neutrality,  and  I  am  of  the  honest  and  sincere  belief  that  the  ca.'h- 
and-carry  proposal  is  the  logical  way  to  accomplish  this  I  voted 
for  such  a  provision  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress,  prior  to  the  present  crisis.  I  sincerely  believe  that  the 
present  arms-embargo  provision  is  neither  a  guarantee  of  peace  nor 
a  means  of  enforcing  true  neutrality,  since  it  may  easily  operate 
In  such  a  way  as  to  be  entirely  nonneutral  in  its  effect. 

The  American  people  desire  fervently  to  stay  out  of  the  present 
conflict  and  I  consider  it  my  solemn  duty  to  see  that  the  best  pos- 
.sible  If'gislative  action  is  taken  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this  country 
from  becoming  involved.  I  know  that  the  people,  the  Congress,  aud 
the  Pre.iident  are  united  in  this  earnest  endeavor. 
Most  sincerely, 

Jennings  Randolph. 


Neutrality 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF    CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Mcmday,  October  9,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  WILLIAM  J.   MILLER,   OF  CONNECTICUT 


Mr.  MILLFR.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  delivered 
by  me  yesitrday  over  the  radio: 

A  week  before  the  convening  of  the  present  special  session  of 
Ccti^ress  I  had  the  plensure  of  talking  to  you  over  these  facilities 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality  and  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  existing 
arms  embargo. 

Since  that  evening  the  special  spsslon  has  b«»en  convened.  A 
Joint  session  of  the  Senate  and  Hnuse  of  Reprcs-entatlves  heard 
President  Roosevelt  deliver  an  important  message.  This  Joint  ses- 
sion was  noticeably  different  from  the  Joint  session  that  listened  to 
the  President  last  January.  It  was  a  subdued  gathering.  The 
President's  voice  sounded  serious,  nnd  one  could  have  h^ard  a  pin 
drop  in  th.'it  huge  Hou'«e  Chamber  as  the  President  read  his  mes.sare. 
The  M'^mbers  of  th^  Senate  and  Hou.sc  listened  attentively,  realizing 
that  the  decision  they  would  soon  be  called  upon  to  make  mijht 
well  decide  the  question  of  pepce  or  war. 

The  President  made  two  Important  recommendaMons:  (1)  Thnt 
Congre.:s  repeal  the  existing  embargo  on  arm",  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war,  and,  as  he  expressed  It.  50  back  to  International 
law;  (2)  that  our  neutrality  law  be  amended  so  as  to  prevent 
American  ships  and  nationals  from  entering  a  war  '/.one.  As  I 
listened  to  the  reading  of  the-^e  two  recommendations  I  wr.s  star' led 
by  the  inconsistency  of  suggesting  repeal  of  the  arms  embare:o  and 
a  return  to  interi-.ational  law,  while  In  the  next  breath  it  wa'-  s'lg- 
gested  that  we  waive  our  vtnquestioned  rights  under  international 
law  and  keep  our  ships  and  citizens  out  of  war  zones.  While  It  may 
be  Inconsistent.  I  agree,  however,  that  in  an  effort  to  prevent  otir 
becoming  involved  in  a  foreign  war  we  should  waive  our  rights  and 
keep  ovit  of  ccmbat  areas. 

The  Prf^sident  assured  the  country  that  It  wa?  his  Intention  to 
do  all  in  his  power  to  prevent  our  enterlnt:  into  tlie  war  now  racing 
in  Europe.    He  asked  for  auspensioa  of  partisanship.    It  is  apparent 
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now  that  partisanship  will  not  enter  into  this  neutrality  debate 
Party  lines  are  split  wide  open  as  thev  should  be.  Suspending  par- 
tisanship docs  not  mean,  however,  that  debate  will  or  should  be 
limited.  Now  Is  the  time  for  full.  free,  and  frank  discussion  of  all 
jihases  of  this  difficult  problem.  I  have  alreadv  given  you  my 
word  and  I  repeat  it  today,  I  will  not  be  Influenced  by  partisanship 
nor  will  I  be  influenced  by  the  effect  of  my  position  or  vote  may 
h:ive  on  my  chances  of  reelection  next  vear.  and  most  certainly  I 
will  not  be  Influenced  by  any  possible  dollar  profits  that  may  come 
to  anyone  as  a  result  of  any  action  taken  by  Congress. 

At  the  outset  you  may  be  Interested  in  a  "brief  explanation  of  the 
parliamentary  situation  that  exists  in  Congress  on  this  important 
subject.  You  will  recall  that  last  June  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives finally  passed  the  so-called  Bloom  neutralitv  bill.  As  passed 
by  the  House  this  bill  continued  the  arms-embargo  provision  but 
did  not  include  any  restriction  on  American  ships  nor  American 
citizens  going  into  a  war  zone  or  combat  area.  I  will  explain  why 
that  provnsion  was  left  out  in  a  few  minutes.  The  approved  Bloom 
bill  was  then  sent  over  to  the  Senate  where  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  voted  not  to  report  the  bill  out  to  the  Senate 
at  that  time.  Following  the  opening  of  the  present  special  session 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  decided  to  use  this  bill  as 
the  vehicle  to  enact  Into  law  the  President's  recommendations 
They  did,  however,  strike  out  all  of  the  provisions  of  the  Bloom 
bill  except  its  title  and  started  all  over  to  write  a  new  bill.  Because 
of  that  situation  the  new  neutrality  measure  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Following  action  by  the  Senate,  the  bill  will  probably  be 
returned  to  the  House  where,  in  all  probability,  it  will  then  be 
referred  to  a  conference  committee  to  iron  out  the  differences  be- 
tween the  bills  as  they  pa.ssed  the  House  and  Senate.  If  that  pro- 
cedure IS  followed,  the  matter  may  come  before  the  House  on  the 
question  of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  conference  report  and  under 

the  rules  of  the  Hou.se  debate  would  be  limited  to  but  1  hour 30 

m:nutes  for  each  side.  In  that  way  the  House  would  be  ga-^ged. 
Leaders  in  the  House  are  now  studving  the  rules  to  see  if  some  way 
cannot  be  found  whereby  the  whole  question  of  neutrality  and 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  cannot  be  debated  at  least  for  a  reason- 
able time  by  a  motion  to  instruct  the  House  conferees  to  insist  on 
certain  prrvi-^cns  I  am  hopeful  that  adequate  debate  will  not  be 
prevented  and  that  we  can  get  a  record  vote  in  the  Hou.se  as  they 
will  soon  have  in  the  Senate.  I  will  oppose  any  effort  to  gag  the 
House. 

In  my  l.^st  broadcast  I  summarized  the  provisions  of  the  existing 
m  utrality  law  .section  by  section.  It  mipht  be  interesting  for  my 
listeners  to  have  the  resrlution  now  belnn;  debated  in  the  Senate 
Fiimmarlz  d  at  this  point.  The  proposed  law  written  bv  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  is  known  as  Hou.se  Joint  Re'solution  306. 
Section  1.  paragraph  A,  providf^s  that  whenever  the  President,  or  the 
Congress,  bv  concurrent  resolution,  shall  find  that  there  exists  a 
state  of  war  b'tweon  foreign  states  and  that  it  Is  necessary  to  pro- 
mote the  security  or  preserve  the  pr-ace  of  the  United  S'ates.  cr  to 
protect  the  lives  of  citlzer!<:  of  the  United  St^;tes,  the  President  shall 
Is'^ue  a  prcclamaticn  naming  the  stn'cs  involved  and  he  shall  later 
add  other  states  if  they  b-cnme  involved.  Paragraph  B  provides 
simply  that  when  th"  war  that  caused  the  issuing  of  the  proclama- 
tion end.-,  the  President  shall  so  proclaim  the  fact  St-ction  2  pro- 
vides that  after  the  President  shall  have  proclaimed  a  state  of  war 
to  exist  as  pro\  ided  in  seetlon  1.  it  shall  be  ur.lawlul  for  any  Ameri- 
can vessel  to  carry  any  pa.v^ei  gcrs  or  pny  articles  cr  materials  to  any 
ftate  nanred  in  the  j.rcclamation.  Paragraph  B  provides  a  penalty 
of  $50,000  fine  or  5  years  in  prison,  nr  b  nh  Paragraph  C  makes 
it  illegal  to  export  a'nything  to  a  belhgerent  until  title  has  been 
transferred  to  the  belligerent. 

Another  paragraph  provides  that  It  shall  be  legal  for  American 
ves.«;els  to  transport  anythmc;  at  all  on  or  over  lakes,  rivers,  and 
Inland  waters  bordering  on  the  United  States,  cr  to  transport  by  air- 
fTaft  on  or  o\er  lands  bordering  on  the  United  States.  Tills  section 
simjily  means  that  anything  at  all— arms,  munitions,  wheat,  and 
■i^hatnot — could  be  shipped  into  Canada  via  the  Great  Lakes  or' even 
on  or  over  the  Rio  Grande  into  Mexico. 

Section  3  relates  to  combat  areas  and  provides  that  after  the 
Issuing  of  a  proclamation  under  section  1  the  President  shall  by 
proclamation  define  combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful for  any  American  vessel  or  any  American  citizen  to  proceed 
Into  or  through  such  combat  areas  A  penalty  of  $50,000  fine  or 
5  years  In  prison,  or  both,  shall  be  imposed  on  'any  shipowner,  and 
$10,000  fine,  or  2  years,  or  both,  shall  be  imposed  on  any  citizen 
who  violates  this  provision.  Section  4  excepts  vessels  chartered  by 
the  American  Red  Cross.  Section  5  makes  It  unlawful  for  an  Am.er- 
Ican  citizen  to  travel  on  a  belligerent  ship.  Section  6  prohibits  the 
arming  of  American  vessels.  Section  7  makes  it  unlawful  to  pur- 
cha.se  or  sell  the  bonds  of  a  belligerent,  except  that  the  President 
can  make  an  exception  In  the  ca.se  of  ordinary  commercial  credits 
and  .short-time  obligations  in  aid  of  legal  transactions.  Any  excep- 
tions made  by  the  President  rhall  be  reported  to  Congress  every  6 
months.  Section  8  prohibits  the  raising  of  funds  within  the 
United  States  except  under  regtilatlons  Issued  by  the  Pre,-ident, 
where  the  funds  are  to  be  used  for  medical  aid  or  for  food  and 
clothing  to  relieve  human  .suffering.  Section  9  provides  that  the 
sict  shall  not  apply  in  the  case  of  American  republics  in  war  against 
noii-American  states.  Section  10  prohibits  any  vessel  leaving  an 
American  port  to  carry  men.  fuel,  supplies,  or  dispatches  to  a 
belligerent  warship.  Section  11  makes  it  unlawful  for  a  belligerent 
submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  United  States  port. 
Section  12  continues  the  existing  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
with  very  broad  powers  to  control  the  munitions  industry.  The 
balance  of  the  resolution  relates  to  regulations,  definitions,  and  so 


forth.     You  will  recall  that  manv  sections  of  the  proposed  new  law 
are  similar  to  the  existing  neutrality  law. 

The  important  changes  are  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war;  the  setting  up  of  a  cash-and- 
carry,  or.  to  be  truthful,  a  limited  credit-and-carry  provision  en' all 
shipments  to  nations  at  war;  and  the  preventing 'of  American  ves- 
sels or  American  citizens  from  entering  a  combat  area  to  be  defined 
by  the  President.  There  is  nothing  in  the  new  proposal  preventing 
neutrals  from  tran.«shipplng  to  belligerents.  There  is  bound  to  be 
much  debate  on  this  latter  restriction,  for  while  it  undoubtedly  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  preventing  us  from  becoming  involved  in  a 
war.  it  will  be  a  difflcult  section  to  write  in  such  a  way  that  it  will 
not  work  undue  hardship  on  American  shipowners  Under  this 
section,  for  example.  New  England  fishing  vessels  will  be  unable  to 
even  go  to  Newfoundland  to  dry  their  codfish  while  Great  Lakes 
vessels  will  be  permitted  to  take  anything  and  evervlhing  into 
Canada.     So  much  for  the  provisions  of  the  new  bill 

During  the  past  10  days  several  Member  of  the  Senate  in 
addition  to  speaking  in  the  Senate,  have  broadcast  on  the  subject 
of  neutrality.  I  have  listened  to  many  of  these  broadcasts  and  It 
seems  to  me  that  an  effort  is  being  made  by  those  who  favor 
repealing  the  arm.s  embargo  to  accuse  those  who  would  continue 
that  embargo  with  being  opposed  to  anv  change  of  the  neutrality 
law.  Such  is  not  the  case  as  I  will  show  later.  Anyone  famUiar 
with  the  situation  that  prevailed  in  Congress  during  the  last 
regular  session  will  agree  that  the  cash-and-carry  provision  relat- 
ing to  commodities  not  covered  in  the  arms-embargo  section 
cculd  have  been  reenacted  with  little  or  no  opposition  The  ca=h- 
and-carry  provision  expired,  under  the  terms  of  the  act  in  May 
1939.  and  the  administration  made  no  effort  to  reenact  that  sec- 
tion. It  is  interesting  to  refer  to  the  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  when  the  so-called  Bloom  bill  was  being  considered  I 
would  like  to  quote  to  you  from  page  7990  of  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  27.  1939.  which  covers  the  remarks  made  bv  Hon 
Luther  A.  Johnson,  ranking  Democratic  member  of  the 'House 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee.  I  quote;  "Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  House.  I  am  authorized  to  announce,  in  order  to 
eliminate  certain  features  of  the  bill  which  are  objectionable  to 
some  Members  of  the  House,  the  acting  chairman  of  the  ccmmittee 
I  Mr.  Bloom],  after  consulting  with  a  majority  of  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  committee,  and  with  their  concurrence  and  sup- 
port will  offer  am.endments  to  change  the  bill  as  reported  in  the 
following  particulars:  ( 1 )  In  section  2  of  the  bill  strike  out  the 
provision  making  it  unlawful  for  citizens  of  the  United  S'ates  to 
travel  on  vessels  of  belligerent  nations  and  substitute  in  lieu 
thereof  'that  no  citizen  of  the  United  States  shall  travel  upon 
vessels  of  belligerent  nations  except  at  his  own  risk';  (2)  strike  out 
all  of  section  3  relating  to  areas  of  combat  operations  "  Secnon 
3,  which  was  referred  to  by  Mr.  Johnson,  would  have  made  it 
unlawful  for  citizens  of  the  United  States  or  vessels  flying  the 
flag  of  tlie  United  States  to  proceed  through  anv  areas  defined  from 
time  to  time  by  the  President  to  be  areas  of  combat  operations 
and  so  specified  in  his  proclamation. 

This  quotation  certainly  makes  it  clear  that  the  responsibilltv  for 
taking  that  provision  out  of  the  Bloom  bill  rests  definitely  witli  the 
administration.  When  it  came  to  the  final  vote  on  the  Bloom  biU 
I  voted,  first,  to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
but  when  that  motion  failed  I  voted  against  adoption  of  the  bill  I 
voted  against  the  Bloom  bill  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  It  contained  an 
arms-embargo  provision,  partly  because  it  did  not  prohibit  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  American  citizens  from  entering  the  war  zone  This 
certainly  refutes  the  accusation  of  mv  friend  Reader,  that  those  who 
voted  against  the  Bloom  bill  favored  allowing  American  citizens 
and  American  ve&sels  to  enter  war  zones.  Previous  addresses  have 
made  my  stand  clear  on  this  point. 

The  country,  and  I  think  the  Congress,  approves  of  most  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  President.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
controversy  over  the  repe'al  of  the  arms  embargo.  I  am  sure  the 
balance  of  the  President's  recommendations  cculd  be  enacted  Into 
law  almost  over  night.  We  are  willing  to  keep  our  ships  and  our 
citizens  out  of  the  war  zones  but  It  is  going  to  be  difBcult  to  ade- 
quately define  war  zones  or  combat  areas  in  a  way  that  will  not 
work  unnecessary  hardship  on  our  normal  commerce.  There  will 
be  very  little  opposition  to  adopting  a  cash-and-carry  provision  as 
to  commodities  not  covered  by  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  embargo  section.  There  will  be  opposition,  however, 
to  the  extending  of  even  90  days'  credit  on  these  commodities.  Dur- 
ing my  last  broadcast  I  expressed  a  fear  that  the  terms  of  cash  and 
carry  could  not  and  would  not  be  lived  up  to  very  long.  I  said  at 
that  time  that  it  would  not  be  very  long  after  the  adoption  of  cash 
and  carry  until  we  would  have  a  request  for  limited  credit  and  soon 
after  that  for  unlimited  credit.  We  have  already  reached  the 
limited  credit  request,  even  before  adoption  of  cash  and  carry.  Wo 
are  asked  to  approve  "limited  credit  and  carry." 

Last  Tuesday  evening  Senator  No?.ris,  who  favors  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo,  said  during  an  address  over  the  radio  that  It  is  .so 
clear  to  h*m  that  the  President's  proposed  Neutrality  Act  revisions 
improve  the  present  law  "that  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  understand 
the  attitude  cf  those  who  are  opposed  to  any  change."  Personally 
I  do  not  know  of  a  single  Member  of  Congress  who  Is  opposed  to 
any  change,  but  I  ask.  in  the  name  of  all  that  Is  reasonable,  why 
It  is  necessary  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to  strengthen 
our  Neutrality  Act  by  further  restricting  our  citizens  by  keeping 
them,  along  with  American  ships,  out  of  war  zones.  I  repeat. 
Why  is  it  necessary  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  make  of  this 
country  an  arsenal  for  one  com.batant  In  crd^r  to  enact  new  pro- 
visions that  have  been  proposed  to  strengthen  our  neutrality?    The 
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question  l6  not  shall  w«  f^^eal  tbe  er..biirc;o  cv  ket-p  the  l.'.w  as  it  is. 
We  can  keep  the  embargo  and  Otherwi.sf  :r.;piuve  ihe  present  law. 

During  the  opening  debaie  in  th>.-  Senate  Senator  BoaAH  a^ked 
Just  \vho  wai  atkuig  for  the  repeal  of  our  arms  e:nbargo  and  where 
the  demand  was  co:nlng  froni.  VVus  it  from  OMr  fnvn\crs?  Was  it 
from  labor?  Was  it  from  World  War  veternn:.?  Wi;s  it  from  our 
clertzy  or  those  seated  in  our  church  pews?  Wcis  It  from  younp,  men 
of  war  age.  or  w<is  it  from  fathers  and  mothers  of  America?  This 
que.ition  has  not  as  yet  been  answered  on  the  flcor  of  the  Senate. 

It  m.ght  be  we'll  for  ns  to  paur,e  and  reflect  as  to  what  the 
demands  may  be  that  require  the  repeal  of  ine  arms  embnr;jo  at 
this  tim*"  The  mist  tr'^iucnily  stated  ars;um'iii  i.-^  the  r.ither 
empty  one  that  tl-,e  embargo  should  be  rerealed  because  It  has 
not  "worked."  This  argument  can,  of  cour'^e.  be  ea.-iiy  refuted  in 
reference  to  the  application  of  the  em.barmi  in  the  Spanisl-  civil 
war  or  the  Eihc  pian  war,  and  the  fact  that  it.s  luncticninK  did  not 
threaten  our  neutrality  in  any  way.  There  ?e^ms  to  be  no  other 
aiE^ument  left,  other  than  the  one  which  holds  that  retamina;  the 
embaruo  will  react  to  the  benefit  of  Gonnany.  This  is  undoubt- 
fdlv  a  valid  artjumcnt  and.  as  such,  mu.-i  be  weighed  acaln.st  the 
etrcn'jer  argument  for  continuance,  in  that  repeal  wcuid  be  an 
unneuiral  act  Alnicst  without  exception.  thr>se  persons  w:.h 
whom  I  hnve  di=cu.=scd  the  sub.ect  and  -.vho  favor  repeal,  have,  at 
scm.e  pc'int  in  the  argv.ment.  made  the  statement  that  we  mu  t 
p:op  Hitler.  Such  motive.^,  insofar  as  they  color  the  arsjumer.t  and 
reasoning  of  thcso  advocates  of  repeal,  are  not  neutral  and  I 
repeat,  neutrality  is  what  we  have  told  the  world  we  would  main- 
tain. 

It  has  be'T.  .'=''.d  thnt  it  v.-o'.:kl  be  im'-'ossibl"  to  pr-'vent  neutral 
countries  sxirh.  as  Italy  and  Rus.-ia,  f'-om  s-  ciruv-.;  munition-  h^re 
and  shlppm?  them  info  Germ.iny.  In  an  as  de  I  mir-ht  add  that 
it  now  appears  that  the  partnership  of  Italy  and  Germany  has 
been  dissolved.  We  had  an  opportunity  to  see  how  th.it  worked 
cut  during  the  war  in  Sp.an.  We  found  <-hat  cortaln  munitions 
■which  had  been  shipped  to  a  neutral  found  th'ir  way  into  Stiam. 
I  am  told  that  it  was  not  too  d.flicult  for  our  representatives 
abroad  to  trace  such  shipmen's.  In  fact,  some  r.ich  shipments 
were  traced  to  Spa.in.  Evrn  und.^r  the  existing  law.  it  is  mv  uu- 
cierstand;nt'  that*  the  section  cf  the  law  relating  to  the  munitions 
control  board  is  bread  encigh  to  ai'ow  them  to  refuse  a  license  -o 
ship  further  m.unltions  to  a  Riven  neutral  if  the  board  liad  reason 
to  bchtve  tha*:  tht-y  wf"  *o  b-^  shipped  to  a  belli jjerent  nr  ust^d 
In  place  of  munitions  that  the  neutral  hid  shipped  to  a  belli<terfn.t. 

Before  I  go  on  witli  the  rtiscu:s'on  of  the  question  cf  repealing 
our  arms  embarfto.  I  would  like  to  briefly  refer  to  some  of  the 
mail  I  have  received  since  the  openin.-3  of  the  special  session. 
Certain  columnists  have  said  that  tho  letters  being  received  by 
Members  of  the  House  ana  Senate  are  inspired  by  Moscow  and 
Berl'n.  I  deplore  that  statement.  It  Feem.s  to  me  that  stich  a 
Etntenif^nt  is  an  insult  to  tho.=e  sincere  men  and  women  who  are 
hc'K'stly  disturbet!  at  the  possibility  of  cur  beir.'^  drawn  in*o 
another  war.  The  first  10  days  of  this  special  fcs.  icn  brouf^ht 
mc  2.3-^.0  letters,  teh-r^rams,  and  postal  card;-,  of  which  only  204 
favored  rrpeahng;  the  arms  em.bargo.  Undoubtedly  many  cf  these 
letters  were  inspired  by  rad'o  app^^nls  but,  on  the  whole,  I  am 
convinced  that  the  vast  majority  of  them  were  written  by  citizens 
who  were  cnly  making  use  of  their  right  cf  petition  and  who 
desired  only  to  make  known  their  views  a.~  to  whether  the  arm.s 
embar-ro  shcnil.i  or  should  not  be  repealed  In  the  mail  I  have 
rece.ved  are  lef-ers  from  f-ome  of  our  leading;  manufacturers  in 
Conn-^cticut;  from  c.xec-utives  in  some  of  cur  large.-t  insurance 
ccmpa'.iie:-:  from  two  of  our  largest  brokers;  from  num.erous  bus;- 
ne.'s  and  prr.fe.ssicnal  m.en,  and  from  priests  and  ministers.  Many 
of  these  lefcr.?  were  far  from  bein^  expres.=icns  of  other  people's 
Ideaf.;  they  were  carefully  thought  out,  anc^  pr^.scnted  very  con- 
vincing argum'onts  in  support  cf  the  positiru  they  were  taking. 
I  think  I  am  being  truthful  when  I  say  tl-.a'  I  have  read  evpry 
letter  which  hr.s  come  into  the  ofSce  and  I  am  convinced  that. 
•with  few  exceptions,  they  are  from  cou.stitu-nits  whose  sincerity 
or  Amoricanh-m  caniiot  be  questioned.  Certa.nly  there  is  rooui 
for  hcnc.:t  diflerence  of  opinion  when  we  di.-^cu.ss  such  a  far- 
rea'^hlng  srbjcct  as  revioion  of  our  n-autrahty  legislation.  I  liava 
tried  to  answer  every  communicati.'n  bt.t  m  some  ca.^es  the  address 
uas  InsuITiCieat  .o  may  I  again  urge  those  who  write  to  me  to 
make  sure  the  full  name  and  a.:ldress  is  j.jiven. 

In  the  remaining  time  available  I  will  try  to  confine  myself  to 
a  discus- ion  of  st-nie  of  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  arms-eiubargo- 
rcpt.il  di  i'.ute,  but  before  I  go  en.  it  might  be  well  to  repeat 
what  I  said  a  month  agi) — the  existing  neutrality  law  contain- 
ing the  embargo  pic\i-lon  was  enacted  in  1935  and  reen..icted  in 
1937  by  an  almust  unanimous  vote  of  both  the  S<nate  and  House, 
It  was  approved  by  the  President  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
p  ess  and  th"  people  of  the  United  States.  It  was  enacted  for 
but  one  purpose — not  to  prevent  wars  in  Eiftjpe  but  to  lesren 
the  likelihood  of  our  becoming  involved  in  some  future  foreign 
war.  Thus  far,  wherever  applied,  it  has  woiked  as  iiuended.  The 
adoption  of  the  existing  law  served  as  notice  to  the  world  that 
henceforth  it  was  to  be  our  policy  during  a  war  period.  It  was 
notice  that  we  would  not  supply  arms,  ammunition,  or  miplemenis 
cf  war  to  any  nations  that  in  the  future  found  themselves  in- 
volved in  a  war.  Its  adoption  was  accepted  as  a  step  toward 
peace 

During  a  recent  debate  on  the  radio  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  we  cannot  alter  cur  neutrality  law  now  that  war  has  broken 
out  because  it  would  be  unneutral  to  change  the  law.  That  Is 
not   exactly   a   correct  statement.    I   do  not   contend   that    Uiere 


may  not  be  changes  made  upon  the  p.irt  of  neutrals  during  tte- 
progress  of  war  but  there  cannot  be  changes  which  would  efle^ 
unequally,  the  belligerent  nations  or  which  do  not  re.^pect  the 
interest  of  the  belligerent  nations  as  they  pre%'all<'d  at  the  time 
the  original  law  was  established.  To  change  a  ncutraluv  law  or 
rule  with  the  motive  of  affecting  or  aiding  certain  belligerents 
is  a  distinct  violation  of  international  law  Ch..ngi  s  may  be 
made  in  neutrality  during  war  but  only  in  the  direction  of 
tightening  or  stifeguarding  a  country's  neutrality  and  not  in  the 
direction  tf  relaxing  it.  This  fact  is  suppt^rted  by  s-me  of  tho 
most  outstanding  authorities  in  the  United  States  on  interna- 
tional law. 

A  few  weeks  ai;o  I  ii'.quired  of  our  State  Dt'piitmant  as  to 
what  persons  they  considervd  out.itandiiig  authon'ies  on  this 
subject  cf  international  law  and  neutrality  in  the  United  States. 
I  have  communicated  with  some  of  the.---  pi  rsons  who^e  names 
were  given  to  me  and,  without  excepiu  n,  thi  y  all  at;roe  that  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo,  und^r  existing  craumstances,  would 
be  unneutral  and  ilh^gal.  The  opinions  come  from  such  authorities 
as  ProtVs,-nrs  Philip  C  Jessu;i  and  Charles  C'hriu-v  Hyde,  of  Colum- 
bia University;  Professors  Sanniel  F.  Beinis  and  liv.  A.  Whitney 
Ciri.rA'oid.  of  Yale.  I  quote.  In  part,  from  a  statement  made  by 
I-n  fessors  J'^ssup  atid  Hyde:  "T'l  be  more  precipe,  li  the  Con- 
gress, in  order  to  strcnathen  the  sinews  of  France  and  England, 
removes  the  prtsent  embargo  so  as  to  enable  thns,T  powers  to  cam 
a  distinct  advantage  over  their  enemy,  the  United  States  makes 
itself  in  fact  tlie  ally  of  those  who  secure  its  sustcnani c  But, 
more  tlian  that,  such  conduct  is  llleeal  as  well  as  utmeutral  and 
may.  If  resorted  to.  place  the  Nation  in  a  most  e:ubarra-sinn  and 
even  hypocritical  position  when  it  undertakes  to  assert  its  neutral 
rights,  which  Secretary  Hull  recently  announced  we  had  not 
abandonefl."  It  certainly  se-nis  t©  nie  that  it  would  be  pre- 
sumptuous on  tho  pait  of  a  fnshman  ConL;res.-man  to  ignore  the 
opinions  of  such,  men — men  wh.o.  in  tlie  pa-t  have  acted  as 
counselors  to  our  State  Department  and  men  w  ha'  e  Americanism, 
ability,  and  hone'ty  cannot  be  questlLned. 

In  talking  this  matter  over  with  my  collengues  I  have  come  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  are  three  schu  1  ,  ci  tiicvight  on  this 
subject  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo:  (1)  T;.  r--  are  those  who 
honestly  feel  that  the  embart;o  should  be  lunald  as  a  step  to- 
ward peace;  (2(  there  are  those  who  feel  that  t.ie  Linbargo  slio'ild 
be  continu'ci  as  an  aid  to  continued  peace;  and  (3i  there  are 
those  who  feel  we  should  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  openly 
aid  our  former  Allies,  regardless  of  neutiality.  The  thircl  grojp 
is  frankly  hontst.  With  rc-pect  to  the  group  IntertL-ted  in  aid 
to  Britain  and  France  and  abandonment  of  neutrality,  it  mli;ht  be 
interesting  to  note  here  that  In  the  pa.,t  few  days  printed  cards 
ha\e  been  coniing  mto  the  clTue  with  the  message  'Help  tho  Allies 
now  to  win  so  our  men  will  ..ever  be  necessary  Ca.Ui  and  rarry." 
This,  I  think  all  will  agree.  Is  not  netitralitv  or  any  semblance  of 
neutiality.  I  am  sure  that  the  overwhc lining,'  majority  of  our 
citizens  are  in  favor  of  keeping  out  cf  war  and.  while  cur  sym- 
pathies may  lie  with  one  tide  or  the  ether  and  wc  may  h.ive 
strong  feel.ngs  against  tho::e  who  brought  abriut  the  existing 
war.  certainly  the  Congress  should  Ignore  its  personal  feelings  and 
legislate  in  such  a  way  that  we  will  not  bcvcmc  Invclv. d  in  the 
present  war 

During  the  present  session  I  received  a  Ictiar  from,  one  of  my 
con  tituents  who  claimed  that  Fian.ce  and  Biit.nn  were  helpless 
victims  of  a  cruel  aggressor.  Let's  ccn-ider  that  situatlcn  for  a 
rriomenl.  It  is  hard  to  visualize  Britain  and  Fiance  aa  helpie.-^ 
Victims.  After  all.  Great  Britain  is  a  liuge  empire.  In  India  aioi.e 
they  have  a  population  of  more  than  350  000.000  Britain  has 
huge  natural  resources  in  Canada  and  other  piirts  cf  the  Empire. 
France  is  also  a  far-flung  empire,  and  I  ciuii.ot  believe  that  they 
are  in  dire  inxd  of  any  material  help  from  the  United  Statr^s,  even 
if  we  were  m  a  position  to  aid  them,  certainly  not  for  tome  time 
to  come.  Assuming  for  the  moment  that  tho.se  who  conund  it  is 
our  duty  to  aid  the  Allies  are  correct,  is  it  right  to  say  this  is  also 
otir  fu'ht  but  we  will  aid  you  only  if  you  pay  us  in  cash'!'  I  have 
said  befL.re  to  tho'.e  who  favor  our  intervention,  that  if  th.it  is 
the  desire  of  the  .American  people  we  slu.uld  forget  neu'rality  and 
openly  and  fran'<ly  say  we  are  t.ikmg  sides  m  the  dispute;  that  we 
arc  going  to  aid  our  former  Allies  with  munitions  and  airplanes; 
and  that  if  they  need  loans,  we  will  grant  them  loai^..';  And.  if 
manpower  is  needed,  wc  stand  ready  to  provide  manpower  Th'^ro 
mav  be  some  who  would  tak  ■  that  position  at  this  tlm»'.  but  I  am 
confident  that  they  are  in  the  minority.  Several  who  advocate 
repeal  of  our  neutrality  legislation  and  a  return  to  irternat;;  iial 
law  aj-gue  that  the  present  law  does  not  make  s<nist  iiuusnuich  as 
wheat  and  oil  may  b*^  as  essential  to  a  wairing  naf.on  a.-  nuinitior.s 
and  airplanes.  However,  it  is  well  to  rec.iil  that  Intern.itional  law 
has  always  made  a  difTcrcnce  betwe-ii  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  and  ether  nonmihtary  commodities  Tlie  term 
"materials  of  war'  is  sufQciently  broad  so  that  the  embareo  could 
be  extended  to  include  any  and  all  materials  used  by  m.lltnry  or 
naval  forces  of  countries  at  war.  Tli;:se  who  advocate  i  re'iirn  to 
international  law  are  overlooking  the  fact  that  the  (juesvion  of 
int(  rnaticnal  law  and  of  what  use  could  be  made  of  ii  was  thor- 
oughly di.sciis.sed  at  the  time  Congress  framed  the  existnig  embargo 
stiitut*^.  It  was  all  cimsidered  and  dcbi.tcd  and  the  opinion  was 
almost  unanimous  that  while  international  law  had  its  placf  m 
the  whole  scheme  for  peace,  there  were  other  things  \,'hich  indi- 
vidual nations  ought  to  do  and  had  to  do  in  order  \u  tidvance 
the  cause  of  peace  aitd  especially  there  were  things  that  should  be 
done  but  could  not  be  dorie  under  international  law  aioi.e.  During 
the  Senate  hearings  on  the  embargo  section  of  our  law  .n  1S37,  our 
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State  Department,  ."TipakinR  through  its  counsel  said  to  the  com- 
mittee: "I  do  rot  see  how  you  can  expect  to  keep  o\;t  of  vcar  if  -ou 
are  coing  to  place  your  reliance  on   international   l-^w  " 

The  enactment  cf  the  law  against  the  sale  cf  arms  a-id  ammiuil- 
tion   has   ample   precedent    in   the   laws   cf    other   ccumne'      The 
most   c.islinRUi.shed   authcriti,-s   on    international    law    have    stated 
that  the  right  to  do  so  is  clear.     Such  a  ccl-b.-ated  authorltv  as 
John    Bii.-SPtt    Moore    says:    "Th-re    are    alreadv    various    count-ies 
which.  In  accordance  with  their  laws    impose  s{'ch  a  ban"— that"  is 
a  b.n  on  the  sale  of  arm.s  and  munitions.     Professor  Jessup    one 
of    tlie    mon    distinguished    authorities    on    mternatioral    law     to 
whom  I  rcierred   a   moment   a.no.  said   that   there  is  nothing'  novel 
in  a  neutrals  a.ssuming  the  duty  not  imp-sed  bv  intern:- tirnal  law 
of  p-chibit.ng  its  nationals  from  engaging  in  the  c.-mtraband  'rade 
1  have  been  able  to  find  no  ciiatji  n  under  mU'rnational  law  or 
no  prrctlre  which  denies  the  ri-ht  cf  a  nation  to  prohibit  the  s  de 
of  arms  f.nd  munitions      Eelrium  and  Sw  iti'erlaiKi   j-lared   n-^  em- 
bargo on   munitions   during   the   Franco-Prussian   War;    du-intj   the 
Spau'sh  War,  the  Nethni,,ii(i.-  niaeeci   .m  imbarijo  on  arris    dunne 
the  Russ^-Japanese  War.  Sw.  d  n   d:d   lilf  wl^e.     Then   we  f  M   wrd 
the   same    practice    duntig    tha    Eihiop,.iii    war    and    in   the   recent 
Spanish  war,   this  Government   e<^p'-ciallv  er.dor.scd  the  enactrnert 
cf  thi     principle      1  have  been  iniorm.ed  bv  our  State  D-partmeiit 
that  thrre  are  10  o»her  neutral  nations  who  liave  an  arms-embar"o 
law  or  who  restrict  the  .-ales  cf  arms  and  ammtmlticn  by  rcfus'nl 
to  erant    licen'-es  for   their  exiM-rt      1   have  been   informf^d   by   the 
Swedish  I.e^jation  that,  contrary  to  many  s'atements  published  in 
our  new'pai^ers.  Sweden  refused  to  export  arms.  amtnunit;on    and 
war  mar-^Tiel  to  either  side  during  the  V.'orld  War.     Th.-  Norw.  c- an 
L<-!;at"-;n    has    also    ndvi  eel    me    that    arms    and    anunutntion    are 
included   in  a  cenc-al   emij.iruo  provision  in   that    counlrv.     Other 
countries    which    are    operating    under    a:i    emhan-o    provision    are 
the     Netherlands.     Swltzerl.md.    Denmark,     Finland,     Brazil     Haiti 
Hrndura:-.  and  El  .Salvador 

It  IS  claimed  bv  .--orre  that  by  placing  an  Arr^s  Embarro  Ar*:  we 
departed  from  the  pnncple  of  international  law  and  d-^nied  to 
tho.=!e  who  d"sired  to  pur'-hase  amis  a  right  which  they  h.ad  under 
International  law  f  w  uld  certjain'v  be  diff.cult  to  support  the 
contention  that  the  emba.rgo  on  arms  denies  any  nation  any  right 
thev  pos.sessed  linear  init  rnatlonal  law. 

If  time  permitted.  1  ci  uld  g<>  on  prei.en1in£^  reascns  that  cause 
me  to  oppose  th.e  repeal  of  the  embargo  en  arm-  am-nunition,  and 
Implements  of  var  During  the  campa'gn  I  promised  vou  I  would 
work  for  a  strengthenirc  ''f  cur  naticnal  di.:o..se.  that  I  wonid 
Eupirt  legislath.n  that  v.ould  maintain  this  ccuntry  as  a  neutral 
ration  in  any  future  fcreic-n  war 

Becausr  I  am  hoi-.rstly  convinred  that  it  would  be  an  unneutral 
act  to  repeal  our  embargo  law  and  that  such  repeal  nilght  well  prove 
to  be  but  a  step  toward  war.  I  shall,  when  given  the  opportunity, 
vote  against  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  wir. 

If  wo  refrain  f-om  commi'ti-ig  what  manv  authorities  coiVend 
V  'Uld  be  an  unneutral  act.  if  we  maintain  an  honest  neutrality, 
what  nation  on  th"  face  of  the  earth  will  commit  an  overt  act  or 
bring  about  an  incident  that  will  cau.so  us  to  go  to  war's  what 
inrions.  if  ainv  have  ind'cated  any  ho.-tility  toward  us?  I  pray  that 
we  may  continue  at  j  eace  and  remain  friendly  with  all  nations 
for  all  time. 


I  Am  Proud  of  My  Membcr.ship  in  Committee  To 
Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

CF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAEER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9.  1939 

Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  member 
of  the  National  Committee  To  Keep  America  Out  of  War  and 
I  am  proud  of  it. 

I  became  a  member  of  this  committee  because  I  believe  its 
cb.iective  to  be  a  worthy  and  important  one.  Its  founders, 
cfficeis,  and  members  are  individuals  of  unquestionable 
patrioti.'=m,  integrity,  and  responsibility. 

I  am  certain  that  no  one  can  justly  criticize  the  methods 
pur.sued  by  the  National  Committee  to  Keep  America  Out  of 
War  to  achieve  its  objective. 

I  do  not  assume,  of  course,  that  anyone  expects  or  antici- 
pates an  apology  from  any  Member  for  holding  membership 
in  this  committee  because  I  cannot  for  a  moment  conceive 
thai  any  member  of  such  a  committee  would  feel  called  upon 
to  apologize  for  or  defend  his  connection  and  activities  with 
an  organization  such  as  this,  and  composed  of  such  individuals 
v,-ho  make  up  this  committee  working  for  the  objective  to 
which  this  committee  Is  devoted. 


It  would  be  difficult  for  any  fair-minded  person  to  find  a 
valid  reason  why  any  good  American  citizen  should  attack  the 
National  Committee  To  Keep  America  Out  of  War  or  any  of 
its  ofncers  or  members. 

Instead  of  its  officers  or  members  having  to  defend  them- 
selves for  their  connection  with  the  National  Committee  To 
Keep  America  Out  of  War  it  would  rather  appear  that  any- 
one v.'ho  attacks  the  ccminittee  or  its  activities  should  explain 
their  real  reasons  therefore. 


Who  Starts  the  War  Machine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF    MONTANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Monday,  Octthcr  9.  1D39 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  read  statements 
on  neutrality  by  private  and  public  correspondents  and 
writers  on  that  subject,  I  become  more  imprcs.sed  vviih 
the  confusion  that  exists  in  the  minds  of  those  who  write 
The  Neutrality  Act  is  highly  controversial  because  it  is  im- 
practical.    Neutrality,   on    the   other   hand,   is   not. 

Those  who.  in  1935,  ccn.struciod  the  neutrality  legislation 
did  not  dengn  an  arbor  for  neutrality,  but  paved  a  h'chway 
to  war.  They  drafted  legislation  to  destroy  foreign  trade 
and  to  persecute  business.  They  set  up  another  board  for 
the  invisible  government  at  the  expense  of  th«  taxpayers 
The  only  neutral  part  of  the  act  is  the  word  "neutraiity  '• 
The  rest  of  it  is  sim.ilar  to  other  New  Deal  legislation,  for  it 
is  cockeyed. 

I  shall  now  digress  from  this  subject  to  discuss,  para-^raph 
by  paragraph,  a  statement  by  the  Secretary  of  State   which 
was  released  on  September  14.  but  received  by  me  on  Oc 
tc'ber  4,  1939: 

CHANGE  OF  NEUTRALITT  POUCT   IN  TIME  OF  WAR 

(Statement    by    the   Secretary   of   Slate) 
The   Secretary   of   State   made   tho   following   s-atement   at    fh^ 
press   conference   on   September    14    regarding   neutrality 

•■The  Government  cf  the  United  States  has  not  abandoned  anv 
of  Its  rights  as  a  neutral  under  international  law.  It  hps  however 
for  the  time  being  prescribed,  by  domestic  legislation  "cernin 
restrictions  for  its  nationals  which  have  the  effect  of  requlrine  them 
to  refrain  from  the  exercise  of  privileges  which  but  for  such  lee-'^ 
at.on  they  would  have  the  right  to  exercise  under  International 
aw.  such  as  the  ri^ht  to  travel  en  belligerent  vessels  to  make 
loans  and  extend  credits  to  belligerent  governments  et  ec-e-"i 
These  restrictive  measures  do  not  and  cannot  constitute' a  modlf  ra- 
tion of  the  principles  of  internaticnal  law  but  rather  thev  r^auire 
nationals  of  the  United  States  to  forego,  until  the  Congress  -hall 
decide  otherwise,  the  exercise  cf  certain  ri-hts  under  those ^D'-nc'- 
ples.  FTirthcrmore.  this  Government  gifes  the  widest  po^ible 
notice  to  American  shipping  regarding  danger  areas  as  the  Informa- 
tion is  acquired  by  it.  This  Government  al.so  warns  American 
nationals  and  American  shipping  against  actual  danger  in  anv 
other  re^peet  as  situations  involving  such  danger  are  brought  to  Hs 
attention,  whether  those  situations  result  Jrom  lawful  or  un' awful 
activities  of  the  belligerents.  It  endeavors  to  exercise  all  due 
diligence  in  the  protection  of  American  lives  and  property  ai^d 
of  course,  must  expect  American  nationals  likewise  to  exerci=e  due 
diligence  in  keeping  clear  of  danger— actual  or  potential." 

It  occurs  to  me  that  other  nations  do  not  care  if  we  aban- 
don international  law,  for  it  is  our  loss.  What  they  object  to 
is  an  attempt  by  us  to  enforce  our  neutrality  legislation  cut- 
side  the  3-mile  limit. 

Domestic  legislation  is  purely  a  local  matter,  and  should 
not  be  confused  with  international  law.  However,  when  we 
attempt  to  enforce  our  own  rules  outside  of  the  3-rnile  limit, 
we  challenge  the  right  of  every  power  in  the  world.  We  do 
exactly  that  in  the  Neutrality  Act,  and  if  an  attempt  is  made 
to  enforce  the  act,  it  means  war,  with  such  powers  as  object 
to  our  enforcement. 

In  the  letters  which  I  addressed  to  Senator  Pittman  and  Repre- 
sentative Bloom  on  May  27,  1939,  I  stated  the  situation  as  follows: 

"The  rights  of  our  nationals  under  international  law  may  prop- 
erly be  restricted  by  our  own  legislation  along  certain  lines  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  Incidents  which  might  involve  vis  in  a  conflict 
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In  indicating  certain  re^trict'ors  upon  xho  exercise  of  our  richts  as 
a  neutral  I  do  not  wish  tcj  fcc  cur.:ridered  as  ucivoo'.t-.ng  the  aban- 
donment of  tnese  or.  indeed,  of  any.  neutral  rights;  but  there  Is 
roaso.riablc  ground  for  restricting  at  this  nme  the  exerci;-e  cf  these 
rights." 

It  is  nor  cur  nationals  that  provcke  iiicidents  or  cause  for 

war.     It   is.   inste-^d,   th^   admiaistratiion   itself.     It    is   even 

ridiculous  fcr  the  Secretary  to  intimato  that  anj'one  except 

the    administration    and    anents    of    interested    powers    are 

responsible  for  provoking  incidents  that  will  lead  us  into  war. 

The  principles  of  internati^nfil  Ir.w  a'^  resjiirds  neutra's  and  bel- 
licerr'nts  have  beeh  evolved  through  the  cen*:ur!es.  While  bcHig- 
errnts  have  frequently  departed  from  the^e  principles  en  cr.e 
pretext  or  another,  and  have  endeavored  to  Justify  their  action  on 
various  gn-u-ids.  the  principles  still  subsist. 

The  Recrotary  i.s  correct  that  '"the  principles  of  int^^rna- 
tional  l-^w  as  regards  neutrals  and  belligerents  have  bten 
evolved  ihrcuRh  the  centuries."  The  question  may  now  be 
asked.  Why  did  this  administration  depart  from  .-uch  prin- 
ciples in  1935,  and  v;hy  is  the  administration  interested  in 
enactin"  IcEnslation  at  this  time  that  is  contrary  to  iuch 
principles?  It  is  statements  such  as  the  Secretary  ct"  State 
relea'^ed  that  briuEi  about  confusion  and  suspicion  of  Federal 
departments  and  bureaus. 

This  Government,  adhering  as  it  does  to  these  princphs,  re- 
Kervt'  nil  rights  of  rl-.e  T'nited  States  and  its  nationals  under  liitt-r- 
natlonrd  law  and  will  ad.jpt  such  measures  a.-  may  seem  nu^st  prac- 
tical ar.d  prudent  when  those  rights  a. e  violated  by  any  of  the 
belligerents. 

In  this  paragraph,  the  Secretary  of  State  appears  to  be 
threatening  a  mythical  enemy.  What  nation  has  he  in 
mind?  If  he  knows,  why  not  say  so?  If  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  so  concerned  over  our  nationals,  why  did  the  De- 
partment submit  to  the  treatment  they  received  in  M^'xico 
and  some  South  American  republics?  Why  did  the  State 
Department  fail  to  object  to  Japan's  attitude  in  China,  par- 
ticularly after  the  sinking  of  one  of  our  ships?  After  these 
rebuffs,  why  did  the  State  Department  sell  the  DC-4? 

J.^PA^■E^E    LINE    BUYS    AMERICA'S    LARGEST    LAND    PLA?r5: 

Santa  Movka.  Calif  .  August  15. — America's  largest  land  plane, 
the  Dourla.s  DC-4.  has  been  sold  to  the  Japan  Air  Transp  )rt  Line. 

A  Dcu=;las  Aircralt  Co.  annoimcement  said  both  Uinied  Sta'es 
nulit;iry  and  S'atc  Department  oificials  f.ivorcd  the  sale  us  a  move 
to  build  up  Am<Mica's  production  capacity.  They  added  it  v>ouid 
not   hamper  naiional   defei  se. 

The  DC  4  weighs  fi."!  000  pound*  ai  d  carries  42  pa.s.-engers  Sale 
pric"  for  the  slup  and  drawings  lor  its  asiembly  ubrcad  was  given 
as  $725, JOO. 

Over  a  hundred  million  dollars  has  been  spent  directly  or 
indirectly  through  Gcveniir.ent  contracts  in  devtlcpmc  the 
P'lwor  p'ant  of  this  ship,  and  in  addition  to  that,  scores  of 
fine  instruments  and  accessories  were  also  includ^'d  in  the 
sale  of  the  ship.  It  i.s  not  that  a  private  concern  ha.--  no 
rlt?ht  to  sell  its  merchandise,  but  v/liy  allow  a  ship  of  this 
type  to  be  sold  to  any  nation  when  it  may  furnish  engineering 
plans,  and  why  include  blueprints  for  construction?  It  is 
not  difTiiult  to  knock  the  ship  down  and  build  machinery 
to  reproduce  the  same  ship  on  commercial  scale.  This  ship 
was  developed  by  the  air  lines  of  this  country  at  a  reputed 
prototype  cost  of  $2,000,000  over  a  period  of  3  years.  It  was 
finaUy  tested  on  June  7,  1938. 

By  taking  out  the  commercial  equipment  and  substituting 
the  nece.-^ary  bomb  racks  and  armament,  it  would  be  possible 
to  place  aboard  10  of  the  1,100-pcund  bombs — more  bomb 
tonnage  than  was  dropped  on  the  metropolitan  area  cf  Lon- 
don during  the  whole  World  War — and  start  out  on  a  trip, 
and  imagine  what  might  happen  if  the  ship  is  found  some- 
where along  the  California  coast. 

The  DC-4  left  Burbank  May  22  last  and  flew  to  Oakland, 
to  Sail  Lake  City,  to  Cheyenne,  with  block-to-block  cruising 
speed  of  207  miles  per  hour.  On  June  1  it  left  Chicago  and 
flew  to  New  York  at  a  speed  of  207  miles  per  hour. 

I  mention  thi.~  because  il  is  along  the  line  with  the  remarks 
I  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record, 
pare  173.    I  said: 

Why  peep  arotuid  corners  fcr  spies  when  secrets  of  this  sort  can 
be  obtained  under  cash-and-carry  basis? 


I  beli'^ve  it  is  high  time  that  we  forget  tn  help  other  nations 
in  miiitary  preparedne.^^s.  fcr  it  i.^  quite  possibie  that  we  nrglit 
need  all  of  it  for  cur  own  use  and  protection  of  the  Amer-can 
Continent  and  ad.'aC'  nt  i.-^lands. 

Europe  cwe.s  t':e  Uniied  States;  th.irtecn  or  fourl  ~.n  billion 
dcllars,  an  cbligarion  which  .-hou'd  b'^  paid.  Why  wtuld  it  not 
be  good  business  to  settle  thi-,  debt  by  buying  islc.nds  along 
our  coa.^t  and  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  wuh  this  credit?  Such 
islands  would  bt  valuable  for  piotection  of  the  Pan:ima  Cunal 
and  for  our  coast  line.  It  is  a  proposition  that  we  may  con- 
sider now  as  we  prepare  the  United  States  defenses  fei-  the 
fuLure. 

The  strategic  value  of  colonies  is  now  evident  not  only  on 
the  Atlantic  seaboard  but  on  the  Pacific  coast  as  w^U.  It  was 
with  this  in  view  that  I  early  in  th(>  year  prcpost  d  that  wo 
pupare  the  islands  in  the  Pacific  for  future  use. 

To  better  ur.derstand  the  value  of  colonie.'i,  let  is  u.se  Gcr- 

'   m.any  for  an  il'ustration.    Genrany,  not  having  CdloniC?   has 

no  place  where  her  raiders  can   take  on  supplie.'   oi   obiain 

repairs.     Htr  naval  and  merchant   ships  are  constantly  in 

jeopardy  of  an  attack  by  the  enemy.    Suppose,  on  the  other 

hand,  that  Germany  had  colonies  in  the  Pacific  and  Atla'.Uic. 

The  picture  would  be  entirely  different,  for  such  i,lace<  could 

I   be  used  for  military  bases  and  harbors  for  warcralt  and  mer- 

1   chant  vts.sels.     Naval  patrol  ve.-.sels  could  u.'^e  the  haibois  for 

repairs,  reiueling.  and  for  protection.     What  is  the  picture 

today?    German  merchant  and  naval  ships  are  like  the  Frying 

Dutchvian^  ocean  ghasts,  mentioned  at  times  in  th*^  prf^ss  for 

propaganda  purpo.se'3  to  swing  publ'c  sympathy.    These  ships 

without  ports  fuinish  an  ever-valuable  subject  for  those  who 

spin  yarns  on  the  dor^watch. 

When  our  colonies  are  gone  we  will  have  ghost  ship?  about 
which  future  generations  may  spin  yarns  as  th?y  wait  for 
attack  from  bas  s  we  had  but  lost,  while  our  stat'^smen  were 
playing  poliiics  and  our  Army  fighting  for  our  destroyers,  the 
"invis.ble  government."  instead  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

Let  us  look  at  this  from  a  business  angle.  Dui  ng  any  war 
we  can  always  trade  with  cur  own  colonies.  Commercial  and 
war  supplies  may  even  be  stored  in  such  places — -ray.  Manila. 
If  foreign  war  breaks  out.  such  commercial  and  military  bases 
may  always  be  used,  not  only  as  harbors  and  repair  stations 
for  our  Navy  and  merchant  marine  but  also  is  potential 
reserve  depots  for  dwindling  military  and  commercial  stock. 
It  was  with  this  thought  in  nund  that  I  supported  a  bill  that 
was  to  pro\ide  sufllcient  money  to  e.tabn.sh  a  harbor  at 
Guam. 

Th.e  Philippines  are  the  most  valuable  colonial  possessions 
we  h  ve.  and  if  the  islands  are  properly  fortified  tliey  will 
be  equal  to  10  navie.s  and  may  b'  malniaimd  if  properly 
adm.nistvr.. d,  vy-.thout  any  coot  to  u.s. 

It  :s  import. ;nt  that  we  visuaU?'-'  the  future,  and,  as  war 
is  now  conduct,  d.  no  fi^'-t  would  dare  to  leave  i.hese  islands 
astern  for  the  puipose  ol  attacking  any  part  o.'  the  United 
S-ates.  The  nation  with  the  gn  atcst  number  of  well-spotted 
colonies  is  in  an  enviable  position  in  the  event  that  war 
breaks  out.  for  a  nation  with  such  colonies  i;:  a  constant 
hazard  to  the  enemy's  fleets  and  commerce.  I  hope  for  1946 
that  our  statesmen  in  looking  into  the  future  will  visualize 
the  United  States  of  America  as  a  world  power,  with  colonies 
upon  which  the  sun  will  always  rise. 

In  this  digression  I  drifted  off  on  a  subject  that  is  close 
to  my  heart,  but  I  shall  now  return  to  topics  more  pertinent 
at  this  time. 

In  general  discussion  and  debate  the  question  arises  as  to 
the  rights  of  our  citizens,  but  such  discussion  is  often  confus- 
ing, becaase  it  speaks  of  the  rights  of  citizens  under  interna- 
tional law.  which  in  reality  is  not  concerned  wifi  individuals. 
The  rights  of  our  citizens  are  guaranteed  under  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States;  and  while  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's constant  reference  to  the  protection  of  oui-  nationals 
may  appear  all  right,  the  Federal  Government  should  bear  in 
miind  that  the  people  in  the  United  States  have  reserved  the 
rishts  of  the  States  and  their  own  rights  to  ttiemselves.  It 
is  a  nice  gesture  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
express  apprehension  for  the  people,  and  a  lev/  people  may 
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appreciate  such  attempted  Federal  guardianship,  but  a  great 
majority  believe  the  procedure  should  be  reversed. 

The  Federal  Government's  continuous  alarm  that  some  of 
our  nationals  may  bring  about  an  incident  provocative  of  war 
Is,  if  nothing  else,  extremely  ridiculous.  Wars  are  not  brought 
about  by  the  people  any  more  than  the  murder  of  Francis 
Ferdinand  caused  the  World  War.  Such  incident  is  the  ex- 
cuse which  is  used  by  those  who  do  not  have  the  courage  or 
the  decency  to  assume  responsib'lity  for  their  own  acts.  As 
I  look  back,  before  the  World  War  I  do  not  recall  anyone 
harboring  antipathy  or  even  interest  in  European  nations  and 
their  affairs.  I  am  certain  there  was  none  in  the  locality  in 
which  I  lived.  In  spite  of  our  indifference,  we  were  con- 
stantly bombarded  with  pro-Entente  propaganda.  We  had 
the  "invi.sibl?  government's  "  propagandized  news  of  war  hor- 
rors for  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 

After  the  war  was  over  we  discovered  there  was  no  founda- 
tion of  fact  in  these  news.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this?  It 
v.-as  to  keep  that  .subject  constantly  before  us,  .>^o  we  wculd  be 
receptive  to  the  final  commitment.  This  continued  in  ever- 
incieasin<i  intensity  until  peace  and  war  became  an  issue  in 
the  1916  campaign. 

After  the  people  had  been  woiked  up  to  the  point  where 
they  bepan  to  lock  for  Germans  under  their  beds  and  good 
Americans  with  German  names  fell  victim  to  suspicion,  the 
climax  arrived  in  the  sinking  of  American  ships,  and  finally 
in  the  loss  of  the  ste^amship  Lusitania. 

In  the  midst  of  this  propaganda,  and  as  we  approached  the 
1916  cainpaign.  Colonel  IIgu.^c  and  Mr.  Baruch,  the  advisers 
to  Wilson's  adminLstration,  swung  the  slogan  "He  kept  us 
out  of  war  '  to  the  campaign  masthead.  On  the  strength  of 
the  p'-edominating  public  desire  for  peace.  Wilson  was  elected 
for  the  second  term— to  declare  war.  We  know  more  about  it 
now  than  we  did  at  that  time. 

The  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  the  administration 
knew  we  were  just  about  to  embark  in  the  World  War,  and  it 
was  not  an  incident  brought  about  by  our  nationals,  but  was, 
instead,  a  deliberate  agreement  of  Wilson's  administration 
to  render  seivice  to  the  Entente  in  the  World  War. 

My  rea.son  for  havina  called  your  attention  to  the  past  is 
to  compare  it  with  the  present.  None  of  the  rank  and  file  of 
real  Americans  today  has  the  slightest  desire  for  war.  and  no 
inc-dent  will  be  brought  about  by  those  citizens  as  cause  for 
war.  Incidents  will  come  from  higher  up  in  the  adminis- 
tration. 

The  problem  which  confronts  tho.se  whose  greatest  desire  is 
to  see  us  involved  in  the  present  war  is  to  provide  an  incident 
for  war  which  may  be  employed  without  leaving  the  culprits 
responsible.  It  would  be  unfortunate  for  the  warmongers  to 
b  ■  held  respons.ble  for  causing  war,  and  to  pay  war's  penalty, 
for  they  are  too  smart  for  that.  But  this  time,  however,  it  is 
cur  business  to  put  them  on  the  spot,  so  that,  if  they  try  some- 
thing, they  may  be  held  answerable  for  their  crime.  The  in- 
visible government  is  not  going  to  lead  the  American  people 
by  the  nose  this  time,  as  il  did  in  1917.  The  procedure  will.  I 
hope,  be  reversed. 

Let  us  now  glance  over  our  "rights"  to  which  various  Gov- 
ernment representatives  constantly  refer. 

Under  international  law  we  may  sell  and  ship  merchandise 
to  nations  at  war  without  involving  our  neutrality,  but  in 
doing  so  we  must  take  chances  with  other  neutrals  and  not 
bellyache  when  our  ships  are  captured  or  sunk  by  the  power 
at  war.  We  know  the  danger  and  we  must  take  the  conse- 
quences, but  whatever  happens  such  losses  are  no  cause  for 
v\ar  and  should  not  be  used  by  the  administration  for  the 
purpose  of  agitating  public  sympathy.  It  is  instead  a  part  of 
the  game  and  we  ought  to  be  good  sportsmen  and  take  the 
losses  we  sustain  in  such  traffic.  It  is  poor  satisfaction  to 
bury  30,000  of  our  young  men  in  foreign  cemeteries  because  a 
few  of  our  citizens  are  overcurious  or  so  acquisitive  that  they 
cannot  refrain  from  jeopardizing  their  lives  by  traveling  on 
ships  of  belligerents  in  war  zones.  It  should  be  understood 
that  neutral  ships  trading  with  nations  at  war  are  looked  upon 
by  such  nations  as  if  they  were  enemy  ships  and  are  treated 
accordingly. 


j       Many  people,  however,  do  not  understand  why  ships  trad- 
I   ing  with  neutral  nations  may  also  meet  with  disaster  at  the 
hands  of  warring  powers.    For  example.  Holland  and  Den- 
mark are  both  neutral  nations  bordering  on  a  nation  at  war. 
,   Germany.    Suppose  we  clear  a  ship  with  cargo  to  either  one 
'   of  those  nations.    May  we  expect  unhindered  entry  and  de- 
parture?   I  think  not,  unless  the  manifest  of  the  ship  shows 
that  the  cargo  is  the  property  of  the  nation  to  which  it  is 
consigned  and  of  ordinary   peacetime   requirements.     If   it 
should  happen  to  be  war  material  or  contraband,  and  a  rea- 
sonable doubt  as  to  its  final  destination  exists,  such  ship  will 
;   be  returned  to  the  ports  of  the  nation  that  conducts  the 
blockade,    where    the    cargo   will    be   confiscated.     Has    the 
I   blockading  power  this  right?    Of  course  it  has.    It  is  a  matter 
j   of  life  and  death  to  such  nation  to  prevent  all  war  material 
I   and  contraband  from  reaching  its  enemy.    It  is  because  of 
such  blockade  that  nations  adjoining  enemy  boundaries  en- 
deavor to  remain  strictly  neutral.    You  can  readily  under- 
stand that  's^'hile  we  have  a  legal  right  to  ship  to  such  neutrals, 
the  nation  that  conducts  the  blockade  also  has  the  right  to 
examine  such  ship  so  as  to  prevent  war  material  from  reach- 
ing ixDrts  where  it  may  be  transshipped  for  enemy  use. 
;       For  a   better  understanding,   suppose  a  nation  adjoining 
,.   enemy  territory  normally  imports  1.000  tons  of  iron  ore  per 
i   year.    The  record  of  the  amount  of  such  imports  is  generally 
knov/n.    Let  us  now  as'^ume  that  this  same  country,  after  war 
is  declared,  increases  iron  imports  to  10.000  or  more  tons  per 
year.     The  nation  operating  the  blockade  may  in  such  in- 
stance, and  does,  assume  that  such  excess  importation  of 
iron  ore  is  for  transshipment,  and  it  is  therefore  within  the 
right   of   the  blockading   nation   to  commandeer  ships  and 
cargoes  that  might  reach  their  enemies. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  nations  which  are  not  at  war 
may  trade  with  each  other  without  the  slightest  fear  of 
attack  by  nations  that  are  engaged  in  war.  It  is.  of  course, 
possible  that  a  ship  might  be  sunk  even  when  engaged  in 
trade  with  nations  at  peace,  but  in  such  event  the  owners 
are  usually  compensated. 

In  pursuing  trade  with  peaceful  nations  we  eliminate  in- 
cidents that  may  furnish  excuse  for  war,  such  as  the 
sinking  of  the  Athcnia  and  Lusitania.  There  is  no  one  that 
disputes  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  travel  on  belligerent 
ships,  but  when  they  do,  it  must  be  at  their  own  risk. 

This  special  session,  while  launched  as  an  emergency  and 
set  to  martial  music,  did  not  start  a  war  dance.  I  believe 
the  more  sensible  citizens  are  tiring  of  the  administra- 
tion's jitterbugs  and  megalomaniacs.  Schizophrenics  j^hould 
be  replaced  by  sound-minded  businessmen  and  the  balmy 
should  be  sent  to  a  nut  house. 

While  Britain  and  R-ance  are  stewing  over  our  indif- 
ference to  the  second  celebration  for  the  international 
financiers.  Lorelei  is  singing  to  the  Poilus.  No  backers,  no 
show:  so  it  looks  like  the  war  is  stranded  somewhere  in 
France  until  Uncle  Sammy  makes  up  his  mind  to  sign  tne 
check.  The  war  fever  did  not  rise  in  America  in  spite  of 
the  money  spent  to  grease  the  old  war  buggy  of  the  in- 
visible government.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  as  little 
enthusiasm  for  war  in  Europe  as  there  is  here,  since  the 
boys  across  the  pond  have  identified  the  owners  of  the 
blooming  war  chariot. 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RE.SEXTATIVES 

Monday,  October  9,  1939 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  unsettled  period,  when 
we  are  being  deluged  with  propaganda  of  all  kinds,  it  is 
refreshing  and  helpful  to  read  calm,  unemotional  articles  by 
recognized  authorities  on  international  law  and  neutrality. 
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Su',h  are  th'^  letters  written  by  Prof.  Charles  Cheney 
Hyde  and  Prof.  Philip  C.  Jcs5i;p  appearing  first  in  the  N"w 
York  Times.  Professor  Hyde  is  the  author  of  the  volume  en- 
titled "International  Law— Chiefly  as  Interpreted  and  Ap- 
plied by  the  Unitr-d  Sta'e?."  He  has  also  prepared  mono- 
graphs on  international  law  printed  by  our  Dt^parrment  of 
State  for  confidential  use  of  our  delegation  at  th-^  Pt-ace 
Conference  in  1913-19.  During  Pre.ddent  Hardinc:"<  admin- 
istration Profes.'-ior  liyde  was  appointed  Solicitor  for  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Profcs.sor  Jes^up  has  been  professor  of  intniTiational  law  at 
Columbia  University  since  1935.  He  has  served  as  Assistant 
Scl.citor  of  the  Department  of  State  and  served  with  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  the  World  War.  He  is 
the  author  of  the  volumes  Americair  Neutrality  and  Inter- 
national Police  and  Neutrality,  Its  History,  Economics,  and 
Law 

Letters  by  these  authorities  have  been  inserted  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Congfession.".l  Record,  one  by  the  gentirman 
from  New  York,  the  Honorable  H.'\r,'[iLTON  Fish,  of  Njw  York, 
on  page  191.  and  the  other,  on  page  ;j35.  by  me. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  m.any  of  my  constituents  will 
take  time  to  study  the  opinions  of  such  outstanding 
authoritit'S. 

George  Cardinal  Mundclein 
EXTENSION  OF   REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF    CALIKOr.MA 

IN  THE   HorsP:  OF   UKrRHSF-VlA'II VKS 

Mondaij.  Octcbjr  0.  1939 


FUNERAL  SERMON  BY  MC3T  REV.  JOHN  J.  CANTWEIX,  D.  D. 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  fun»^ral  ser- 
mon for  George  Cardinal  Mundelein  by  His  Excellency  Most 
Rev.  John  J.  Cantwell.  D.  D.: 

Mav  it  plrase  your  excellency.  mn«t  reverend  brethren  nf  th" 
hlerarchv.  rif:ht  reverend,  very  reverend,  and  reverend  Fathers  and 
dearly  belovid  of  the  luitv.  when  a  man  is  .'^uddeniy  taken  away 
from'-',  -vvurk  which  his  f.'iuuo  has  inspired  and  hi-  haiid.s  have 
fa.>hicni  d,  when  the  maturity  cf  his  years  would  as.'-ure  him  of  a 
wider  exten.sion  of  hi.s  labors  and  a  larger  u.'^.  fulness,  we,  who 
mcurn  his  pa.~-.>>lng.  feel  the  tran.-itory  nature  of  human  sovereignty 
and  fhe  vanity  oi  human  wishes  Such  feelin^^s.  howevT,  natural 
as  they  are.  di.sarpiar  before  the  con.-ideration  tha*  the  pricsth-voU 
!s  rccted.  not  m'the  na'ural.  but  in  the  superratural  order  Thar 
day  a  ycunc  man  kneels  before  the  bishop  to  receive  the  yoke  of 
Christ  he  is  warned  that  henceforth  lii-  chief  minu-try  is  to  show 
foith  the  death  of  the  Lord  at  th'  holy  altar.  So  daily  must  he  die 
to  the  wcrld  and  Uve  only  unto  God. 

As  the  m'-hers  of  Pparf-a  F/^nt  forth  their  sons  *o  war  ai.d  bade 
them  return  wuh  thi  ir  shields  or  upon  them,  so  holy  cl.urch 
from  the  beginning  seud.s  forth  her  priests  as  men  de.stmcd  unto 
death,  whn-e  only  hope  is  that  when  the  end  comes  they  n:ay  be 
able  to  say  with  the  Apostle.  "I  have  fouc-ht  the  gond  fight  I  have 
finished  rny  course  I  have  kept  the  faith  Now  there  is  laid  up 
for  me  the  crcwri  which  the  just  Juds^e  will  render  me  in  that  day." 

Mi-hty  :-•  the  sornw  that  these  dnys  weieh  upon  the  widowt>d 
chijri  h  i:i  Ch!c,tt:;o.  because  he  who  was  Its  ciod  slc^pherd  has  be^^n 
called  away  The  mou-ning  of  Chicago  has  found  a  rr^^ponsive 
chord  all  over  this  wide  land,  from  the  nck-bound  coast  of  Maine 
to  where  the  waters  break  on  Californias  silver  sands.  He  who 
stood  as  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of  Zion.  who  represented  the 
pcr.-on  of  the  soverei'irn  pcntilT  as  papal  leerate.  who  sat  in  conclave 
With  the  pimces  of  the  church  to  perpetuate  the  succession  of 
Pe-er.  has  pa-sed  into  the  house  of  siience. 

He  has  anawered  his  Master's  last  summons  to  return  home  And 
who  would  reiiret  the  mire  of  the  market  place  and  the  dust  of 
the  drt'ary  and  lonely  road  when  summoned  to  the  table  of  th.' 
King  and  the  company  of  the  saint,s.  It  111  becomes  us  to  be 
sorrowful  in  his  behalf,  who  remain  to  fulfill  our  own  unfinish.'d 
tasks,  or  to  mourn  as  those  who  have  no  hope.  He  has  gone  into 
no  strange  country  but  into  his  Father's  house. 

Such  in  attitude  as  this  toward  death  is  the  very  flower  of  that 
•*lalth    which    Is    the    substance   of    things   to   be    hoped    for,    the 


stated  pt-rlods  every  bishop 
and   rep<  rt  t3  the  pope  on 


in   the  s,  me  Rem  m  purpk-  with 
Thev  hn.-ten  as  liear^rs  of  tircat 


evidence  of  ihin.i;s  tmseen."  And  G'xirgc  Cardinal  Munf>le!n  wns, 
I'.li.'ve  alt  thiiii^s,  a  man  of  liveliest  faith,  H's  aiv  e.-;to  \^  t!iruu.;h  six 
g>  nerations  on  American  soil  perpetuated  the  truth.-  Imidtd  riuwn 
from  the  saints,  and  that  in  many  land-^  w-re  hiidding  into  a 
second  sprliii?.  His  was  the  Reneratioii  in  whii  h  mtii  and  '.vomon. 
thoui^h  \Vf..k.  were  made  strong;  though  timid,  hi-came  valiant 
unto  battle.  T.icy  were  men  and  women  who  marched  under  the 
shadow  of  the  cross,  aiid  would  permit  no  man  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  conscience:  theirs  was  the  age  that  not  for  the  first 
tliiie  in  history  forced  men   of  irr.n   to  th  ■  gntes  of  Cancan 

Such  was  the  inheritance  beciueatl.ed  to  Geur^;e  Mundelein  in 
his  yotKhfuI  years  Educated  in  the  traditional  manlier  of  Ca'liolic 
childrf^n.  h^:-  imbibed  re.-n"rt  for  raithority  and  that  love  of  home 
characteristic  of  the  race  from  which  he  spr.in--;  Hi-  early  educa- 
tion was  entiu.-*ed  to  the  Sons  of  St  John  de  la  S.^lle.  a  congre- 
gation of  men  who  have  drserv^d  well  of  Catholic  edicaiu.n  m  the 
United  States.  \  call  came  to  lilm  as  It  came  of  old  to  .Samuel 
slfepms  br^Nlde  the  tabernacle  His  ears  were  er.rly  ;  ttuned  tn  th? 
mu-ic  of  choirs  invisible,  and  his  ryes  were  holden  by  a  cloud  of 
witnesses  that  hov>>red  over  his  head.  He  an-wered  a  call  to  the 
piits'h  od.  .:nd  pursued  his  .-.tudics  under  the  dlie'ttcn  of  the 
venerable  Benedictine  Fathers  in  Beatty.  Pa.  He  achlfved  the 
an"l.<ition  of  many  an  American  boy  iri  b^ing  permit t  -d  to  continue 
his  preparation  for  the  priesth..od  in  etHrnal  Rr-me  It  v.as  lure 
h  •  au!  ins  first  mass,  as  it  was  here  he  ilevelr  pid  th.i'  tender  love 
and  stfTling  lovalrv  for  the  person  of  him  who  sits  in  Peter's  chair, 
and  f<jr  George  Mundelein.  as  priest,  bisliop.  and  prince  of  the 
church  the  voice  of  the  vi.\ar  ot  Chri-t  was  <  ver  tie  vuice  of  the 
Commander  in  Chief 

It  is  the  law  of  th"  church  that   at 
In   the   world   must  visit  Vatican   City 

the  conaition  of  his  diocese.  There  is.  therefore,  jear  by  yiar.  a 
constant  procession  of  the  governors  of  the  church  o.fr  the  thrLsh- 
old  of  the  .Apostles  Thev  come,  like  tnc^'emrers  hastfn'n'"  from  the 
fi'  id  of  batMe.  bc.rine  t.dinc;s  to  their  chief  of  the  f  Ttunes  of  war. 
What  chan'tmg  pictures  of  h<  pe  and  fear  of  Joy  ind  sorruw.  of 
victory  and  defeat  must  pa.s.s  b.  fore  the  succe.-y-or  3f  St  P.-ttr  as 
he  sits  by  the  tomb  of  the  fi  herman  to  hear  the  v.iried  messages. 
They  tell  th^'  story  of  knout  and  of  chains  and  of  hopeless 
ex  le.  They  come  with  the  tales  ot  great  churches,  once  free,  that 
are  now  on  bondage,  and  where  no  man  dare^  'o  sii.t;  the  songs  of 
Zlon. 

Prom  oth"r  lard  '  come  bi'=hors 
the  wine  of  youth  in  their  \ein'= 
joy — f n  m  the  Uiuied  States,  from  Canad.i  and  the  (.•a}>e.  from  Aus- 
tralia, ai.d  from  the  lands  of  the  n  int;  --u.i  And  at  the  head  cf 
the  rank  wi'h  ivPT=ureti  s'ep.  com.es  a  man  of  keen  ai^d  vigoroi's 
mind  unfolding  the  stcrv  of  the  miehfy  woike  (f  relirion  and 
chanty  wroui^iht  through  God's  grace  in  the  great  church  in  Chicago. 
Its  cardinal  archbii^hop  is  proud  of  his  city  and  je.djus  of  I's 
horror  He  tells  of  new  parishes  estahli-hed,  cf  nev.-  churches  built, 
of  .schocl=!  founded  He  tells  the  ^^tory  of  'he  found. nf  and  the  de- 
velopment of  a  noble  seminary  '.'here  the  children  "f  the  pioneers 
ma;,  prepare  th'^ms^lves  under  the  -.hadow  (if  Mary'.i  rn.mtlt  to  take 
up  th"  '.rrrhe-  that  day  by  dav  fall  from  tlu-  aged  ar.r  wearied  h;  nds. 
The  sh'''ph  rd  sPi'ak  -  of  a  noble  i-!er:'y  that  ]ierpe*uite=  the  ^eal  of 
the  Apos'les  Holy  mas.sos  are  multiplied,  the  sacraments  are  tre- 
qirnred  thf  y'.o,T;sT  are  instructed,  the  sick  visltcc  .  and  the  poor 
have  th.'  gospel  pr. ■ached  to  them  V,"'int  a  gloriom  v. "inn  passes 
bef.Te  the  fy"<  of  the  Sofireme  Pontiff  when  Chicago's  carthnal  tells 
of  a  mighty  '  on?ress  that  he.  tlrst  among  his  peers,  dared  to  Invite 
to  the  Ut.ited  States  that  the  church  in  America  migiit  have  ita 
sh.aii'  j'l  tnf'  -plrit'.'al  gN^ry  el  the  elder  lands. 

In  that  dav  to  the  hospl'able  gates  of  Chicago  fl:;ck'*d  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Christian  fold  from  every  land  W.'  vle.v  the  march  of 
priests  and  the  loiig  proce.'^.smn  of  mitered  h'vuh  .^!•er  tliem. 
( l<jthed  in  royal  purple,  come  princes  of  the  rhuiih  s'istainii.g  the 
hands  of  him  who.  as  the  P  pes  representative,  wa-;  th^  pled  e  'o 
this  new  hu  (I  of  Pomes  unwrarifd  lovo  a^d  ^  t(  k(  n  cf  apcstulic 
contidence  m  the  faith  of  Ameri'^an  Catholics 

Cardm.il  Mu.ideUin  ruled  over  a  dioctse  to  which  the  tribes  of 
the  earth  co!itribut»'d  their  quota  Men  and  womn,  of  many  races 
and  many  tongU'-s  had  found  shelter  within  the  h.o«pitfib!e  paKs 
of  our  country.  Escaping  the  blood-drenched  fields  cf  Europe  and 
abandoning  the  lands  where  their  aiicesKirs  lie  in  death  awaitir.g 
the  aih-els  trumpet,  they  lourui  here  under  the  Con'Mtution  lib' rty. 
a  kli.aly  understanding  sympaihetie  in^erePt.  concord,  amltv,  aid 
peace.  Cardinal  Mundelein  could  as.sure  the  vicar  (>1  Christ  'hat 
in  his  metropolitan  church,  as  ail  over  this  land,  men  anrl  w.-mt  n, 
children  of  races  mur.-d  ;o  strife  and  battle,  join  har.d  and  heart 
under  the  Sta'-s  and  Stripes  They  and  their  children  have  become 
champions  of  peace  and  Justice  and  patriotic  citizer.s  if  the  land 
of  their  birth  or  adoption 

As  they  advance  down  the  years  they  march  shoulder  to  phonlder 
and  knee  to  knee.  They  bow  with  truly  Catholic  fervor  before  the 
altar  of  God.  and  all  the  while  are  they  deeply  cun.scious  that  the 
strength  derived  from  that  common  table  is  that  which  binds 
them,  though  of  ditferent  race  and  tongue,  in  that  superiuuural 
reality  which  is  the  mystical  body  of  Christ.  Mindful  of  the  f;at- 
ricldal  conflicts  of  the  lands  they  have  abandoned,  they  are  ever 
ready  under  the  aegis  of  the  church  and  the  guaranties  of  the 
Constitution  to  labor  with  their  fellow  citizens  in  mamtainiug 
within  our  shores  the  reien  of  charity.  Justice,  and  peace. 

It  is  to  the  glory  of  George  Cardinal  Mundelein  and  his  flock  that 
under  his  inspiration  and  guidance  and  through  their  cooperatioa 
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I^!ef,^?e?"  ^^T  *^^  7?"'"^  ^"  example  of  that  harmonious  livin? 
uhich  is  so  much  needed  in  the  world  today  and  which  must  ev"f 
be  the  foundation  of  progress  and  peace 

But  His  Eminence  of  Chicago  was  not'  only  a  brilliant  church- 
man and  a  leader  of  the  hosts  of  Zlon.  he  was  a  great  Ame^Lan 
Citizen      Alter  the  love  of  God  comes  the  love  of  count  y      A  man 

Ti  ^"V^T'K  ^  l"**n^ihle  to  human  emotion  whose  heart  Toes 
not  beat  faster  at  the  thought  of  his  native  land  His  forbear  I 
liad  been  exiles  from  the  fatherland,  but  neither  they  nor  their 
children  have  ever  been  exiles  from  the  faith.  A  great  Catholic 
must  be  a  great  American.  He  knows  that  all  authority  comes 
from  Almighty  God.  that  the  President  of  the  United  StatesTnd 
the  Governor  of  the  State  rule  in  civil  and  temporal  matters  wi?h 
the  same  authority  that  the  Pope  In  Rome  governs  the  church  in 
things  spiritual,  for  all  power  comes  from  God  cnurch  in 

Cardinal  Mundelein  wae  not  a  man  to  confine  himself  to  the 
sacrl^  y,  but  exercising  his  franchise  a^  a  free  American  citizen  he 
played  a  man's  part  In  public  life.  In  these  days  that  are  pissing 
he  was  very  sad.  because  man  of  peace  that  he  was.  he  would  Sk 
under  the  standard  of  the  Prince  of  Peace.  Yet  he  was  not  a  weak 
nr'".H  f'''  l":  >!f '^"^^^  ^^^^  ^^«  Apostles  that  the  sfrong  n^an 
fh?t  t  I'^^'f^  ^^'  ^^"'*-  ^"""^  ^^"  '^l^  ^e  understand  the  wS-d° 
"«f  ^L^^i^^'*'^^^  ^^  "P  '^^^o'"^  ^1^  In  the  ve.=per  service- 
Ble.-sed  be  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  who  taught  mv  arms  to  fleht 
and  my  fingers  to  battle."  So  he  would,  if  nSds  be.  S  h  s  voice 
celrles'' o^f^EuroJ^"^  ^"^  Injustice,  whether  at  home  or  In  the  cLan! 

It  was  a  patriotic  Impulse  too.  that  gave  Inspiration  to  the  mar- 
velous movement  among  the  youth  of  Chicago,  which  has  extended 
from  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  exi^enaea 

So  important  did  this  work  seem  to  him.'  that  from  his  own 
hou.sehold  he  selected  one  whose  soul  was  knit  to  his  own    thZ 

^n^f^^\TT'  ''^'^  '°:^°^^^  Children  In  the  purlieus  SfS' great 
clty^and  the  lanes  and  highways  of  the  countryside      The  meanest 

mafe'a  T.^""?'  Pl\i"'^'^  l^^'  ^"^^  '°'  ^^''^^"^^  Mund^ein  as  one 
J^font-  f  tK^  ^^"  than  the  angels.  He  would  use  the  natural 
talents  of  these  youth.  Intellectual  and  physical,  to  bring  them 
under  the  Influence  of  Christ's  Church  and  Christ's  Cor^manT 
ments^  But  this  distinguished  work  among  the  youth  did  not 
blind  hini  to  the  fact  that  in  their  endeavor  to  perpetuate  Chris- 
tlari  teaching  the  Catholic  people  were  not  getting  fair  play  from 
their  fellow  citizens. 

Cardinal  Mundelein  recognized  that  the  American  state  had  com- 
mitted itself  to  the  so-called  nonsectarlan  system  of  Instruction 
The  common  school  ha.«  won  the  day  in  these  States  and  has  wori 
the  affection  of  the  populace.  Public  money  generouslv  supports 
It  But  such  a  system  can  never  satisfy  Catholics.  Baptized  In 
the  name  of  the  Trinity  and  Incorporated  in  the  Body  of  Christ 
the  soul  of  the  child  even  before  the  dawn  of  reason,  is  the  Temnle 
of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Therefore,  when  such  a  child  comes  to  learn 
of  the  world  and  the  things  about  him.  it  Is  Catholic  Instinct 
that  he  must  have  access  to  Christ  and  Christ  to  him  A  school 
whose  windows  are  closed  to  Him,  who  Is  the  light  of  the  world 
cannot  be  the  best  school.  The  Catholic  heart  revolts  at  the 
thought  that  Christ  mtist  stand  at  the  door  of  the  school  while 
the  voice  of  his  children,  bought  with  his  blood,  rings  in  his 
cars.  He  knocks,  but  the  answer  comes i  "You  camiot  enter  here" 
It  was  the  knowledge  that  It  was  impossible  to  give  a  Catholic  edti- 
cation  to  all  of  the  children,  that  gave  Impetus  to  the  move- 
ments that  have  succeeded  so  well  among  the  large  multitude  of 
the    less    fortunate    youth. 

My  brethren  of  the  hierarchy  would  not  pardon  me  if  I  failed 
to  mention  the  solicitude  which  the  Cardinal  of  Chicago  bore  for 
the  men  who  are  laboring  under  the  mighty  difficulties  and 
straitened  clrcum-stances  in  the  lands  of  the  South  and  the  West 
He  followed  with  keen  Interest  the  heroic  struggles  of  many  bish- 
ops. who.se  deeds  are  being  written  not  In  the  sand-s  of  the  desert 
but  in  the  book  of  life.  And  the  same  interest  that  he  had  in 
the  missions  he  manifested  as  Chancelor  of  the  Catholic  Church 
Extension  Society,  which  found  in  him  a  vrtse  guide  and  a  stir- 
ring  Influence. 

America  needs  the  Catholic  Church  because  a  great  nation  de- 
mands a  great  religion.  "Not  In  bread  alone  doth  man  live  but 
In  every  word  that  proceedeth  from  the  mouth  of  God." 

And  there  Is  no  organization  that  can  come  before  the  American 
people  and  speak  the  word  of  God  with  the  authority  that  com- 
pels respect  except  that  church  whose  sons  have  written  their 
names  large  In  the  amials  of  the  pioneers;  of  that  church  of  which 
George  Cardinal  Mundelein  was  in  these  days  a  leader  and  a 
prince.  Among  the  citizens  of  this  State  are  many  whose  names 
vrlll  live  in  history,  and  not  the  least  of  them  will  be  that  of  him 
who.se  obsequies  In  bitter  grief  we  conduct  this  morning 

Now,  dear  and  eminent  friend,  good-bye.  Your  brethren  of 
the  hierarchy  and  your  priests  rank  after  rank  stand  beside  you 
and  pray  for  your  soul.  May  the  earth  rest  lightly  upon  you  and 
may  your  spirit  rejoice  In  a  peace  that  passeth  understanding 

O  solemn   communion   of  the  saints  that   binds   us   by   golden 
chains  to  the  feet  of  God.  O  consoling  teaching  of  the  church 
that    we   may   follow   those    who   have   gone    before   us   with   our 
deeds  of  mercy.     The  generous  heart  is  stilled  forever.     The  lips 
That  spoke  of  the  things  of  God  are  locked  In  silence.     The  busy 
liAnds  are  folded  In  peace  and  the  feet  that  were  swift  in  errands 
or  mercy  rest  forever.    Cardinal  priest  that  he  was,  his  reauest  Is 
now  the  common  one  of  all  mankind,  the  charity  of  our  prayers 
our    alms,   deeds,    and    our   sacrifices.     The   strife    of   life    Is   over' 
♦v,"^^^  ^^^  *^^  winds;  the  waves  are  stUl.    May  his  rest  be  beneath 
the  Eternal  Arms  In  the  light  that  shall  never  fail. 
LXXXV— App 15 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  9,  1939 
Mr.  GEYER  of  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  last  session  when 
we  passed  the  W.  P.  A.  appropriation  bill  there  were  many 
in  this  .House  that  predicted  dire  results  if  all  the  people 
thrown  off  the  rolls  by  the  action  of  this  body  were  forced 
to  depend  on  the  States  for  their  livelihood.    The  State  of 
California  is  probably  as  generous  as  any  State  in  the  Union 
with  those  that  are  upon  its  reUef  rolls.    California  has 
many  thousands  who  have  migrated  there  following  the 
advice,  "Go  West."    These  people  find  a  flooded  labor  market 
and  search  for  work  is  in  vain.    Perhaps  they  think  it  is  a 
little  more  comfortable  to  starve  to  death  where  the  cUmate 
is  mild  rather  than  suffer,  in  addition  to  the  pangs  of  hunger 
the  bitter  cold  of  an  eastern  or  midwestern  winter.    At  any 
rate,  the  State  of  California  has  in  addition  to  iU  own 
normal  relief  load,  a  part  of  the  burden  of  many  of  the 
other  States.    This  problem  of  relief  is  a  national  problem 
and  may  not  be  shifted,  if  we  are  to  be  fair,  to  the  different 
States  for  solution. 

If  the  victim  happens  to  be  along  in  years  and  has  by  that 
reason  served  society  well,  it  seems  that  he  must  be  penaUzed 
for  that  service  of  helping  to  build  this  richest  country  in 
the  world.  Industry  has  no  place  for  him  and  the  best  he 
can  do  is  to  eke  out  a  miserable  existence  until  he  is  old 
enough  to  qualify  for  an  old-age  pension.  Then  he  may 
expect  a  little  more,  but  in  this  the  Congress  has  been  all  too 
niggardly. 

In  the  midst  of  this  miserable  condition  It  is  indeed 
strange  that  the  loyalty  of  the  victims  to  our  democracy  and 
the  things  for  which  it  stands  remains  unshaken.  Can  we 
expect  a  suffering  one-third  of  our  people  to  always  remain 
so?  Especially  when  they  know  that  we  have  too  much  of 
everything  according  to  this  miserable  economy  of  scarcity 
that  guarantees  profits  and  plenty  of  them  before  It  cares 
for  human  needs.  If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  loyalty  to 
our  institutions  was  necessary,  it  is  during  this  national 
cnsis.  The  best  defense  to  our  Nation  Is  a  happy  and 
contented  people.  This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  guar- 
anteeing to  every  man  who  wants  to  work  a  job  at  a  decent 
living  wage  and  to  those  who  may  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
be  unable  to  work,  either  an  old-age  pension  as  a  right  and 
not  as  charity,  or  if  too  young  for  that,  a  monthly  allowance 
We  can  do  no  less  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the  principles  ex- 
pressed in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States.  I  hope  at  the  coming  session 
that  we  may  pass  legislation  to  care  for  our  citizens  who 
find  themselves,  through  no  fault  of  their  own,  unable  to 
care  for  themselves. 

I  have  printed  below  a  letter  from  one  who  exemplifies 
the  true  spirit  of  those  this  Congress  has  wronged 
The  letter  follows: 

Los  Angeles,  Calit.. 

M«„   T  —  IT   r.  September  30.  1939. 

Hon.  Lee  E.  Geteb, 

Of  California. 

De.\r  Friend:  As  I  am  a  newcomer  to  your  grand  State,  a  State  at 
one  of  the  number  of  States  that  make  up  our  grand  United  States 
of  which  I  am  proud  to  be  a  voter,  a  resident  for  over  60  years' 
Born  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  I  came  out  here  July  8,  1937  and  have 
voted  here  ever  since.  Your  name  was  handed  to  me  with  a  paper 
that  is  headed  with  these  words:  "Not  printed  at  Government 
expense.  United  States  of  America.  Congressional  Record  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session 

"Politics  and  Relief.  Eating  and  Starving  by  Shifts  DtUs 
Patriotism  Peed  on  Hunger?"  "^    "l    onuis.    uoes 

[Speech  by  yourself]  "In  the  House  of  Representatives.  March  20, 

Now.  m.y  dear  friend.  I  Just  received  this  great  speech  of  yours 
I'm  Just  back  from  receiving  my  grocery  supply  that  we  receive  here 
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twice  per  month  m-ih  and  30th  of  each  month).  Let  me  state  In 
mv  own  words:  I  have  to  spend  14  cents  carfare  to  Ret  to  this 
place  at  2210  Temple  Street  It  is  abdUi  3  miles  from  where  I  live 
On  Scpt.mber  16  I  went  over  there  fcr  the  first  time— 14  cents  car- 
fare. I  received  2  pounds  cf  sTcen  bean.^,  2  pounds  of  lima  beans, 
and  t\»-o  pounds  of  onions  That  is  all.  to  l;>s-  until  Srptember  30. 
Todav  I  went  again  iSept^^mber  30).  I  received  2  pounds  of  flour, 
2  pou'nds  of  corn  meal,  s^me  carrots.  That  is  all  for  14  cents  c;irfnre. 
On  nv-  card  they  mark  -next  time  October  14,  full  is-ue  to  October 
14,    1939  •• 

I  pav  $3  per  week  for  a  room  where  I  can  cook.  But  what  have 
I  to  cook?  Lets  fii'ure  this  out.  From  August  21  to  October  4 
(date  rent  ;^  duel  I  have  raid  out  to  landlady  $13  for  rent. 
I  received  $27  96  from  the  State  Relief  Adni:niSTation  in  ca.sh. 
This  leaves  me  $9  90  balance  in  cash  to  eat.  pay  carfare.  I  have  to 
pay  14  cents  to  f.a-t  my  check  each  time,  carfare:  14  cents  to  get 
groceries.  28  cents  in  all  to  receive  cash,  28  cents  to  receive  what 
little  thev  give  us.  from  the  2l£,t  of  August  to  September  30—40 
days  in  all  to  make  $9  96  to  stretch  over  these  40  days,  about 
25  cents  per  day.  It  cannot  be  done.  "Yes."  they  say.  "lind  a 
cheaper  room,  82  per  week."  Yes  there  are  rooms  for  $150,  $2, 
and  $2  50  per  wrf-k.  But,  I  don't  wish  to  live  where  half  of  the 
house  IS  drunk  must  of  the  time  and  bugs  that  you  can't  sleep.  I 
never  drank  m  my  life  and  I  cannot  stand  anything  like  ihat. 
Yes.  this  a.  m.  when  I  read  I  was  going  to  write  to  some  one  about 
the  thmgs  they  give  up  at  Temple  Street  I  was  informed  tliat  I 
would  get  cut  off  all  together.  Well,  dear  friend,  if  this  letter 
Will  cau.^e  things  to  be  better  and  I  do  get  cut  off,  I  know  that 
It  has  helped  .some  one. 

Talk  of  dfmf)cracy  away  from  our  own  land.  I  think  It  is  about 
time  we  clean  our  own  front-door  sceps.  Ei^rht  million  men. 
wcmen,  and  children  on  relief  yet  htmgry.  jail.'^  full,  courts  over- 
worked, $12.000  000,000  in  money  in  this  States  banks.  No  vvonder 
thev  are  going  out  for  "ham  and  eggs,"  I  dmit  blame  them,  and 
I  for  one,  will  state  here,  this  condition  will  make  me  vote  lor 
'■ham  and  egg>"  November  7.  I  trust  that  this  letter  will  help  not 
only  mi^  but  thousands  of  others. 

Thanks.     I  remain. 
At  your  service, 

Charles  H.  St.\lker. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesdcy.     October     10     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

October  4),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  TOM  CONNALLY,   OF  TEXAS 


Mr,  BARKLEY.  Mr,  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
on  la.st  Friday  evening,  ever  the  network  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Co.,  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  IMr. 
CoNNALLYl   on  the  subject  of  pending  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  countrymen,  America  Is  at  peace.  God  grant  that  she  may 
ren-iain  at  peace.  Twenty-two  years  ago  Europe  was  drenched  in 
blood  by  a  terrible  war.     'We  were  drag-:ed   mtu  that  war 

Today,  again,  great  nations  with  millions  of  men  with  arms  In 
their  hands  are  reeling  and  struggling  in  modern  warfare,  'We  do 
not  propose  to  be  dragged  into  this  war.  The  American  people 
l(rve  peace  and  hate  war.  They  want  thMr  sons  to  live  at  home. 
Thev  do  not  want  them  to  die  on  foreign  bartleflelds 

President  Roosevelt  called  Congress  to  draft  and  pass  an  act 
for  real  neutrality  and  a  program  to  keep  us  out  of  war.  Th3 
Joint  resolution  now  before  the  Senate  was  drawn  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  after  con- 
ferences with  the  President,  with  the  Secretary  of  State,  with 
eminent  authorities,  and  after  mature  and  exhaustive  considera- 
tion. 

It  is  offered  as  giving  greater  assurance  to  keep  us  cut  of  war 
and  to  preserve  a  legal  and  real  neutrality  than  any  measure 
which  can  he  devised. 

It  repeals  the  Arms  Embareo  Act  of  1937  and  prohibits  the 
shipment  of  arms  or  ammunition  or  supplies  of  any  kind  in 
American  ships  to  any  natmn  at  war. 

Our  citizens,  not  our  Government,  may  sell  the  products  of  our 
fields  and  factories  to  citizens  of  all  nations  who  may  ci  me  to 
our  shores,  acquire  title,  and  tian.'^port  them  in  foreign  ships. 
Thev  must  come  and  get  it. 

The  Embargo  Act  now  provides  that  It  Is  unlawful  to  export 
arms,  munitions,  or  Implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to 


any  nation   at  war.     Tliere   Is  now   no  limit   on   other  supplies  to 
nations  at  war. 

It  was  passed  in  the  mistaken  hope  that  we  might  persuade 
militaristic  powers  not  to  bring  on  war  We  know  now  how  empty 
was  that  hope  There  is  widespread  nii.'-undersianding  of  the  em- 
bargo Opponents  of  repeal  constantly  and  sedulously  have 
claimed  that  the  embargo  means  peace  Some  have  accepted  that 
claim  without  analysis  or  t  xammation.  Tlia'  false  a.s.'-uniption  has 
been  hammered  into  the  public  mind,  when  the  claim  is  wholly 
baseless  and  unsupported 

Why  do  we  repeal  it?  Because,  to  keep  it  Is  to  make  the  United 
States'  unneutral  'We  have  the  same  right  to  repeal  It  now  that 
we  had  to  pass  it  then. 

It  permits  our  citizens  to  "^ell  to  warring  nations,  excepting  arms 
and  ainmunilli;n.  all  ether  ."supplies  and  to  carry  them  to  nations  at 
war  ;n  American  ships  Repeal  of  the  embargo  is  netess^iry  if 
the  United  States  is  to  be  neutral  in  fact,  and  neutral  under  in'cr- 
national  law.  Why  do  I  ^i\y  that?  Because,  luider  mternat.onal 
law,  from,  the  time  of  Grotius.  warring  nations  may  buy  and  neu- 
tral nations  may  .sell  munitions,  arms,  and  cv(>ry  commodity,  with- 
out distinction,  to  nations  at  war.  Every  other  neutral  that  can 
is  now  Silling  arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies  to  the  warring  fac- 
tions. I  read  from  article  5  of  Convention  No.  13,  The  Hague  Con- 
ference  cf    1907,     It   says: 

"A  neutral  power  is  not  called  upon  to  prevent  the  export  or 
transport,  on  behalf  of  one  cr  other  cf  the  belligerents,  of  arms, 
munitions  of  war.  or.  in  general,  of  anything  whicii  can  be  cf  us-e 
to  an  army  or  a  fleet  " 

The  theory  of  the  Arms  Embargo  Act  is  that  tn  time  of  peace  It  Is 
leEitimate  to  sell  arms  to  any  nation  but  not  to  sell  them  in  time 
cf  war.  Is  it  right,  in  time  of  peace,  to  sell  arms  to  an  aggre-.^or  to 
prepare  for  war  and  wrong  to  sell  them  In  wartime  for  dtfen.se 
aguinr-t  the  at,'gre.s.sor?  It  encourages  aggresbors.  It  penalizes 
peaceful  and  unprepared  nations. 

The  embargo  savs.  ""VV'e  will  sell  you  arms  tn  time  of  peace,  but 
you  cannot  get  any  In  tim-^  of  war  'We  will  .sell  them  to  you  In 
time  of  peace  for  offen.'<e  'We  will  .sell  them  to  you  in  time  of  peace 
so  that  you  can  get  ready  for  war  'We  will  sell  them  to  you  in  time 
of  peace  when  your  neighbors  are  asleep  'V\'e  will  sell  them  to  you 
in  time  of  peace  when  your  adversary  is  unsuspecting  and  unwary. 
We  will  let  y^u  arm  to  the  teeth,  aggres.^ors  Come  on.  conquerors, 
come  to  our  shores  and  buy  arms  and  ammunition.  Arm  yourselves 
to  the  teeth.  Get  ovir  airplanes,  grt  our  cannons,  get  our  bayonets, 
get  our  r:fles.  and  all  the  devilish  machinery  of  war,  and  then  start 
your  war  and  we  pledge  vnu  that,  when  you  strike,  your  victim 
shall  not  get  .--uch  things  from  this  great  neutral  power.  We  can- 
not do  anything  for  your  victim.  He  must  suffer.  He  cannot  .^ecure 
any  arms  here  "  The  aggressor  fixes  his  own  time  to  strike  his 
victim  That  time  determlne«5  when  his  victim  can  no  longer  get 
arms.  Unsuspecting  an  attack,  the  victim  does  not  prepare  The 
aggres-sor.  by  his  attack,  shuts  off  our  markets  That  Is  the  doctrine 
ef  the  existing  Embargo  Act — the  so-called  Neutrality  Act. 

The  embargo  applied  to  our  citizens  would  mean  that  the  high- 
wayman who  plans  to  hold  up  an  innocent  citizen  on  his  way  home 
tonight  can  get  all  the  arms,  all  the  blackjacks  he  may  desire. 
"Come  and  get  them."  But  if  the  citizen,  when  assailed  upon  the 
highway,  asks  h!s  chauffeur  to  borrow  a  weapon  to  defend  himself, 
the  law  says,  "No,  you  cannot  *o  it,  Ihis  aggressor  has  a  vested 
Tinht  to  say  to  the  United  States.  'You  cannot  .sell  anybody  else,  in 
time  of  war.  arms  to  protect  himself  from  my  aggression". " 

That  is  the  doctrine  of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  The  em- 
bargo, if  applied  in  private  life,  would  say  to  the  safecracker  who 
wants  to  rob  a  bank,  "Come  over  We  shall  be  glad  to  sell  you 
nitroglycerin.  We  have  good  Jimmies:  we  have  gix>d  pistols;  we 
have  good  instruments  for  burglars.  Here  they  are."  But  when 
he  goes  down  to  the  bank  vault  to  tob  and  to  kill,  if  the  watch- 
man or  the  owner  is  there,  under  the  Embargo  Act,  they  could  not 
borrow  a  weapon  from  the  elevator  boy;  they  could  not  borrow  a 
pl.stol  from  a  bvstander  to  defend  their  property  and  their  lives. 
That  is  the  doctrine.  If  it  were  wrong  to  sell  arms  in  time  of  war 
for  defense,  it  is  a  greater  wrong  to  sell  arms  In  time  of  peace  for 
offense. 

Hitler  is  buying  arms  and  supplies  from  Holland,  from  Denmark, 
from  Belgium"  from  what  was  Poland,  from  Russia,  from  Rumania. 
from  what  was  Czechoslovakia,  from  Italy,  from  Hungary,  from 
what  was  Austria,  and  from  adjacent  lands.  He  controls  the  Baltic 
and  can  buy  from  Sweden  and  Holland.  If  it  Is  not  unneutral  for 
these  nations  to  sell  commodities,  including  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  Germany,  how  can  it  be  unneutral  for  the  United  States  to  sell 
Mippl'es  to  any  nation  which  may  come  and  get  them. 

They  sav  "to  repeal  the  embargo  will  help  Great  Britain  and 
France."  Tlien,  by  the  same  logic,  to  keep  the  embargo  helps 
Hitler  and  Stalin. 

It  is  said  that  it  would  result  to  the  advantage  of  the  democracies 
because  they  dominate  the  sea.  That  is  not  our  responsibility.  In 
every  war  some  nations  have  one  advantage  and  others  another. 
We  are  not  responsible  for  the  geography  of  the  earth.  We  made 
not  the  motuitains;  we  made  not  the  oceans;  we  made  not  the 
boundaries  oi  Europe.  The  nation  that  has  one  advantage  hiis 
the  right  to  enjoy  it  without  interference.  Just  as  another  nation 
that  enjoys  another  advantage  has  a  right  to  enjoy  It. 

Germany  has  great  advantages  on  land.  She  can  buy  from  all 
the  nations  I  have  named.  The  Allies  do  not  have  access.  They 
cannot  have  access  to  those  markets.  We  do  not  deny  to  either 
the  Allies  or  to  Germany  those  natural  advantae;es — the  one  on  the 
laud,  the  other  qn  the  sea.     Unless  the  embargo  is  repealed,  that 
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is  exactly  what  we  are  doing.  We  are  denying  England  and  France 
their  acivant.r/e    wh:k-  Hitler  enjcvs  his  land  advaiua  ■•■ 

The  embargo  docs  not  touch  a  multitude  of  things°whiCh  go  out 
upon  the  seas  If  the  embargo  is  kept  on  the  books,  American 
ships—not  foreign  .ships  but  American  ships— can  carrv  any  of  these 
supp.lcs  to  any  nation  at  war.  Th.y  may  carry  them  right  mto 
England  or  right  into  Germany  or  ri^ht  Into  France 

In  the  World  War  it  was  not  the  kind  of  cargo  our  vessels  carried 
that  brotight  us  into  war.  It  was  the  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
faie  of  Gerrnany  when  she  killed  our  citizens  and  sank  every 
Kind  of  vessel.  ^>».ij 

Before  America  was  dragged  Into  the  World  War.  while  at  peace 
and  whUe  neutral.  25  American  ships  were  attacked  or  sunk  on 
tlie  seas.  American  lives  were  lost.  Those  ships  did  not  carry  arms 
or  ammunition.  ''  *""" 

TTiey  were  carrying  general  American  commerce.  The  Kaiser 
sank  them  then.  Hitler  will  sink  them  now.  We  shall  then  be  face 
to  face  with  the  same  Issue  that  plunged  us  into  the  World  War 
The  embargo  will  bring  us  to  the  brink  of  war. 

German  submarines  are  now  sinking  FlnnL«h  ships  and  Swedish 
and  Danish  ships.  They  are  not  at  war.  Those  ships  carried  no 
arms  or  munitions.     One  had  a  cargo  of  butter. 

The  arms  embargo  offers  no  assurance  of  peace.  It  does  not 
offer  even  a  hf)pe  of  peace. 

How  may  we,  then,  keep  out  of  war?  The  proposed  act  provides 
that  no  American  vessel  may  carry  any  American  passenger  or  cargo 
to  any  nation,  at  war;  no  arm.s,  no  ammunition,  no  food  no  raw 
materials,  no  clothing;  no  annhlne  can  leave  an  American  port  in 
nn  American  ship  for  a  nation  at  war.  They  must  come  and  get  It 
No  Am-rican  ship  or  cargo  can  be  sunk  on  their  way  to  nations  at 
war,  btKause  there  will  be  no  such  ship  or  cargo  on  the  ^ei 
No  American  lives  will  be  lost,  because  no  citizen  will  be  on  such 
a  ship.  No  .'-.upplieH  can  leave  American  shores  until  the  title  has 
been  transferred. 

The  Joint  resolution  Is  an  American  act  enacted  by  Americans 
and  for  Americans.  We  are  making  tremendous  sacrifices  of  our 
shipping  and  our  commerce  in  behalf  of  peace.  W^e  liml^  the  rights 
and  the  liberties  of  our  citizens  in  the  interest  of  peace  to  keen 
out  of  war.  '  ^ 

My  countrymen,  we  hope  that  this  joint  resolution  will  keep  us 
cut  of  war.  In  a  world  In  which  military  power  has  overthrown 
law  and  peace— where  the  sword  rules  like  a  king  upon  a  throne 
wh'  re  armed  might  rules  like  a  sceptered  monarch,  where  ambitious 
Dictators  with  great  armies  are  bent  on  conquest — America  must 
build  the  greatest  navy  upon  the  seas,  powerful  and  strong  enough 
to  dominate  the  Atlantic  on  the  east  and  the  Pacific  on  the  vi-elt 
We  must  provide  aircraft  until  It  Is  adequate,  both  for  the  Navy  and 
for  the  Army.  We  must  provide  aircraft  defenses.  We  must  be 
prepared  to  meet  any  threat  to  cur  safety  or  security  The  voice 
of  George  Washington  lays  upon  us  that  solemn  duty. 

While  we  hope  and  pray  that,  under  God.  this  joint  resolution 
will  keep  us  out  of  war.  we  must  be  prepared  to  defend  the  terri- 
tory, the  governmental  Institutions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
lives  and  liberties  of  our  people. 


Wheeler  Homecoming  Celebration,  Hudson,  Mass. 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  JR. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  SENAl^  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  10   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4) ,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER,  OF  MONTANA 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr, 
WhxelerJ  at  the  Burton  K.  Wheeler  Homecoming  Celebra- 
tion held  at  Hudson,  Mass.,  on  Sunday  afternoon,  October  1. 
1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  In  Hudson  and  to  greet  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Though   the   town   has   changed   with   the   march   of  progress 

though  many  sites  familiar  30  years  ago  are  no  more — and  though 
there  is  Increased  business  activity  and  many  more  persons  are 
here,  yet  the  old  spirit  Is  the  same,  I  am  proud  to  be  numbered 
among  the  sons  of  Hudson,  Just  as  I  am  pleased,  beyond  mv  lim- 
ited description,  with  the  great  reception  that  has  been  accorded 
me. 

My  obligations  to  you  now  are  even  greater,  and  I  have  long 
imown  thdt  I  owe  you  mucli.    It  was  In  your  public  schools  that 
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I  received  my  primary  education.  It  was  the  principal  of  the 
Hudson  High  School  who  suggested  and  encouraged  my  study  of 
fL  T'-  >/'''l^^,^^^  treated  me  kindly,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
debt  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  WilUams  and  to  Miss  Ethyl  Rawson  of  U^e 
Hudson  public  school  system  for  the  encouragement  which  they 

It  was  the  town  of  Hudson,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  glorious  traditions  of  all 
New  England  that  furnished  the  background  of  which  I  am  so 
proud.  No  State,  no  part  of  these  United  States  ever  produced 
greater  liberals,  greater  leaders,  or  better  men  than  John  Hancock 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Samuel  Adams.  Paul  Revere.  John  Adams  and 
tne  host  of  patriots  whose  names  and  whose  deeds  are  so  IndeUbly 
iriscribed  on  the  pages  of  history  of  this  Nation.  They  were  the 
liberals  of  their  day.  Some  called  them  radicals.  Today  we  honor 
them  as  patriots.  The  liberalism  of  these  farseeing  patriots  has 
been  a  constant  sotirce  of  Inspiration  to  all  Americans 

New  England  has  contributed  more  than  leadership  to  our  great 
Nation.  Democracy  on  this  continent  had  Its  birth  in  the  town 
?^.^^i??  ^^"  ^^"  remember  as  a   boy  clutching  the  hand  of 

Abe  Tyler,  my  grandfather,  as  we  went  to  town  haU.  I  thrUled  to 
the  discussions.  There  it  was  after  full  and  open  debate  by  all 
citizens  who  desired  to  participate,  that  town  problems  and  poli- 
cies were  settled.  Such  free  and  open  discussion  and  the  rule  of 
the  majority  is  real  democracy. 

Your  forefathers  and  mine  laid  down  their  Uves  to  establish  a 
democratic  republic  in  this  land.  They  were  farmers,  cobblers, 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  merchants  and  tradesmen,  but  with  the  march 
of  progress  the  shoeahop  became  a  f&tory  and  the  cobbler  an 
employee.  The  small  factory  or  shop  with  its  owner- worker  dis- 
appeared and  In  its  stead  came  modern  industrialization  combina- 
tions, and  trxists.  Mass  production  replaced  the  individual  and 
brought  with  it  severe  tests  of  democracy— unemployment  low 
farm  prices  and  poverty.  i'    j     <=     .    ^"w 

Amid  economic  inequalities,  social  injustice,  and  poverty  democ- 
racy always  labors  If.  indeed,  it  does  not  fail.  Poverty  is  as  need- 
less as  it  is  vicious.  It  fills  the  earth  with  subversive  dogmas 
endangers  our  democracy,  and  hence  our  freedom.  Poverty  is  the 
menace  of  peace,  the  seed  of  race  hatreds,  and  the  cause  of 
religious  prejudice,  n  man  must  hate,  let  us  not  hate  each  other- 
let  us  hate  poverty.  If  man  must  make  war,  let  us  not  fight  each 
other — let  us  make  war  on  poverty. 

The  success  or  failure  of  American  democracy  Is  dependent  upon 
economic  and  social  conditions— upon  the  welfare  and  happiness 
of  the  people  who  compose  it.  and  not  upon  who  wins  the  war  In 

f°^-.^^*°  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ®^«»  ^^  lor  democracy;  but  once 
gained,  their  children  and  grandchildren  come  to  accept  the  privi- 
lege of  constitutional  democracy  as  commonplace.  Lackintr  em- 
ployrnent,  food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  markets  for  theu-  produce. 
they  become  a  fertile  field  for  demagogues.  Once  Germany  at- 
tempted a  democracy,  but  Its  people  had  been  reduced  to  economic 
serfdom,  and  in  poverty  succumbed  to  the  false  promises  of  eco- 
nomic security.  They  sold  their  freedom  for  the  promise  of  bread 
The  old  saying  that  "you  cannot  have  bread  for  nothing"  is  as  true 
today  as  ever.  You  must  work  for  it  or  you'll  be  required  to  eive 
up  your  liberties  for  it.  h"^«^  uu  givo 

Through  the  ages  the  number  one  economic  problem  had  been 
that  of  producing  enough.  American  industrial  genius  solved  thla 
problem  in  otu-  country  by  mass  production. 

Now.  we  are  told  we  have  too  much  farm  land,  too  much  factory 
capacity,  too  many  mines,  too  much  food  and  clothing;  so  much 
of  everything  that  starvation  lurks  at  our  doors.  So  much  wheat 
milk,  and  meat  that  farmers  are  losUig  their  farms,  labca-ers  losing 
their  Jobs,  and  people  losing  faith  in  their  feUow  man,  if  not  in 
their  Government. 
What  a  paradox! 

Let  us  not  forget  that  It  is  the  very  lack  of  all  these  things  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wars 
In  Europe  and  In  the  Orient. 

It  munt  be  apparent  then  that  mass  production  tt»  be  successful 
must  be  accompanied  by  mass  consumption — money  earned  and 
In  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  buy  the  goods  produced 

We  in  America  must  use  our  genius  and  oiu"  resources  In  solv- 
ing this  paradox  of  want  In  the  midst  of  plenty.  If  we  desire  to 
save  the  country  from  financial  and  moral  bankruptcy      We  must 
not  use  that  genius  or  our  great  resources  in  a  futile  European 
war.      It    should    never    be    forgotten    that    It    Is    the    moral    and 
financial   bankruptcy  of  a  nation  that  brings   about  dictatorship 
Less  than  23  years  ago  we  went  Into  a  bloody  conflict  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."    Today,  after  that  so-called  victori- 
ous holy  war,   the  world   knows  less  democracy  than   ever   before 
To  say  the  World  War  was  futUe  is  to  be  charitable;  it  was  horrible- 
It   was  disastrous.    I   shudder  to   think  of  the  potential   results 
direct  and  indirect,  of  the  present  war. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  Kaiserism  was  to  be  stamped  ouf 
now  it  Is  nazi-lsra.  Both  are  indefensible — both  are  repugnant  to 
free  peoples.  The  problem  that  faces  Europe  today  not  only  paral- 
lels the  1914  situation  but  is  one  which  is  recorded  In  the  pages  of 
European  history  a  hundred  times.  The  characters  may  be  more 
bold,  the  names  changed,  and  certainly  the  villain  is  equally  or 
more  repulsive,  but  the  plot  and  the  climax  are  as  old  as  Euronean 
history  itself.  ^ 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  Allies — and  I  know  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  all  lovers  of  democracy  want  Hltlerism  crushed. 
It  is  the  symbol  of  dictatorship,  of  bankruptcy,  followed  by  intoler- 
ance, bigotry,  and  prejudice.  All  this  is  the  product  of  the  last 
war,  and  should  the  present  war  assume  the  dimensions  of  the 
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firpt  World  W:ir  I  am  fparful  that  there  will  not  cnly  be  a  bankrupt 
Germany  but  a  bankrupt  world — not  one  Hitler,  one  Mus.-"li:u,  or 
ow^  S'ahn,  but  many. 

Sympathetic  as  we  are  with  those  who  find  thompclvcs  at  war 
with  dictators,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  entry 
into  war  ranno*  be  measured  alone  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  dollars 
spent.  Tlic  price  would  surely  be  loss  of  democracy  and  Christian- 
ity.    They  could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  w:.r. 

Our  problem  is  to  solve  our  economic  difficulties  at  home  and  not 
the  politics  of  Europe.  Our  problem  is  to  preserve  American  ciemi-c- 
racv — and  riot  thp  balance  of  power  or  the  boundaries  of   Eiir':pe 

We  are  passing  throu£;h  a  grave  crisi.s — a  tryin::  period.  We  must 
be  vii^ilant  m  i^uardm^  our  peace.  Neither  spiUiment,  propaganda, 
nor  protits  mtist  be  allowed  to  influence  our  deteimmation  to  avoid 
our  participation  in  the  pre.-ent  conflict. 

Already  there  ha.s  been  loosed  upon  us  a  flood  of  propaganda  from 
both  sicies.  Its  inter.sity  will  be  multiplied  with  the  pas.sau'c  of 
time.  Already  in  Wa.shinpton  the  war  hysteria  rises  in  full  flood. 
Dctcrtlves  watch  the  Capitol,  watch  the  ofTicc  build:n':;s,  and  watch 
each  other.  It  won't  be  long  now  before  we  will  be  spying  on  each 
other  and  seeing  German  U-boats  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  enemy 
airplanes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  sometimes  v-cnder  whether  we  shouldn't  be  more  afraid  cf  th.e 
war  pr  paganda  urik'inating  m  New  York  and  Washington  tlian  liiat 
whit  h  (  man;ite3  from  foreign  caiMtals. 

The  Am.eriran  people  tfid-.ty  seem  resolved  to  withstand  it  Let 
us  pray  that  they  keep  steadfast  m  the  hectic  days  to  come.  They 
reaiii:e  that  our  vision  mav  be  clouded,  and  our  thinking  dulled, 
but  they  know  That  the  cost  of  war  will  be  greater  today  than  ever 
before. 

War  profits  will  de<=troy  true  neutrality.  They  lure  and  corrtipt. 
War  TiroHt.s  may  bring  a  temporary  and  artificial  prosperity-  a  i)rMS- 
perity  which  would  be  only  a  shot  m  thf"  arm  of  our  economic 
system  productive  of  a  cheap  and  murderous  jag  -  but  which  would 
end  in  a  disastrou.s  depression.  At  this  moment  there  i-  some  in- 
crease m  the  price  of  wheat,  sviear.  beef,  and  other  basic  coods. 
Certain  indiistries  are  hastJv  reemj:loying  men.  biu  for  anv  war- 
engendered  prosperity  we  will  eventually  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

We  are  neither  Germans,  Poles.  Britams.  Frenchmen,  Italians, 
nor  Russians.  We  are  Americans,  and  m  thi.-  hour  of  world  .-tnfe 
our  country  is  a  haven  for  peace.  We  must  :.o  maintain  it.  Cries 
of  na/i-ism.  fasci>in.  or  coniintinism  that  we  j)resently  lu'ar  neither 
frii'ht-  n  nor  interest  me.  Working  democracy  can  withstand  their 
attacks.  Th(^  only  "ism"  in  which  I  am  interested  is  Americanism. 
We  should  build  up  our  rational  defence  =^0  that  no  nation  will  dare 
attack  us;  we  must  build  up  our  trade  in  the  Americas  where  our 
natural  markets  He. 

And  now  my  friends,  as  a  Member  of  the  L^nited  States  Senate 
I  promise  you  that  I  will  never  vote  to  send  a  single  American  boy 
across  the  water  to  fight  on  foreign  soil.  Neither  will  I.  by  my  vote, 
approve  of  a  single  step  that  in  my  Jurbjint  r.t  niay  load  this 
ccur.try  down  the  road  to  war 

The~e  are  some  of  the  reas.-.ns  Vvhy  I  am  not  in  favor  of  selling 
arms  and  munitifms  to  any  of  the  bellii,'er"nt.s.  This  is  why  I  would 
insist  that  all  other  products  be  paid  for  m  c:ish  and  delivery  made 
In  this  country  And  this  is  why  I  would  say  to  all  Americans — 
you  travel  in  troubled  waters  at  your  own  risk — you  cannn;  and 
must  not  in\-olve  this  country  in  war. 

America  must  be  ki  ut  safe  for  Americans  in  America! 


Attitude  of   Senator   Caraway   Toward  Repeal   of 

Arms   Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF   SOl'TH  CAROLINA 

IN  THi:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  10   (legislative  day  of  Wcdnesdau. 
October  4) .  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM  THE   WASHINGTON   POST 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
ha'.-e  printed  in  the  Record  a  brief  article  from  the  Washing- 
ton Post  under  the  heading  "Mrs.  C.\r\w.^y.  two  sons  in  the 
Army,  holds  repeal  bvst  peace  bet."  The  article  sets  forth 
the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan:sas  [Mrs.  Car.aw.ay1. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   the  Washington  Post  of  October  8,    1939 1 

MRS.    CARAWAY,   TWO   SONS   IN    ARMY,   HOLDS    REPEAL    BEST   PEACE   PET 

The  lone  woman  Senator,  Mrs.  Hattie  C^^^w.^Y,  of  Arkansas, 
whose  two  sons  are  Army  officers,  yesterday  told  the  International 
News  Service  she  was  going  to  vote  for   'Prebnient  Roosevelt's  arms- 


cmbarco  repeal  because  I  don't  want  my  two  boys  to  have  to  go 
to  w.ir  •■ 

M.s  Car.avvay's  =rin.';  arp  Cnpt.  Pmil  W.  C:trawiy.  in.'^rriictor  In 
lav.-  at  W"st  Point,  and  Lt.  Fore-t  Caraway,  -stationed  at  Chilkcxn, 
Ala.'^ka.  Both  are  West  Poiiit  grachiate?  and  wouiil  be  m  line  inT 
immediate  duty  In  event  of  war      Mrs,  C.^r.^way  .sa.d: 

"I  feel  very  deeply  on  thf:>  subject  of  neutrality.  1  d'  n't  want  to 
see  the  ."^on  of  any  American  m   tlser  go  to  war. 

"Many  wom'^n,  becau-e  I  am  the  only  woman  Senator,  write  to 
mr"  and  tell  me  that  if  I  had  any  sons  t  would  not  vote  fur  ripeal 
Cif  the  enibart^o. 

"We'll.  I  ha\-t'  two  son?.  boMi  Aimv  o'Ticrr.s.  and  I  am  ^ure  that  if 
we  were  forced  into  war  th.it  they  would  go  to  the  front  line.  I  do 
not  want  thit,  and  I'm  certain  that  mothers  of  other  sons  who 
would  h  '.ve  to  '7o  do  not  want   it 

"If  I  liiought  that  re;-,eal  of  the  embari.:o  would  lead  us  Into 
war.  I  certainly  wotild  not  vote  for  i'.  But  I  beiieve.  with  the  re- 
striction the  Presidfiit's  bill  carries  on  American  .'-hii)ping  to  war 
zones  and  the  cish-and-carry  p-rovLsions  on  all  .slr.i^mfnts  to 
belligerents,  that  it,  if  anything  will,  will  keep  u.s  out  of  war." 


List  of  Supporters  of  Pending  Neutrality 
Lesi.slalion 


EXTENSION  OE  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  THEODORE  G.  BILBO 

(ir  Mi.-^i-'is.-^irri 

1\  TliH  SKXATK  OF  THK   IWITKD  STATKS 

Tuesday.  October   10    ^ legislative  day  of   Wednesday, 
October  4>.  1939 


LIST  COMPILED  BY  HON    KEENER  C    FT<AZER.   PUOFE.S.SOrt  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  LAW,   L'NIVEUSII-Y   OF   NORTH   C/UiOLlNA 


Mr.  BILBO.  Mr.  Pre.'^idmt.  I  a.sk  unanimous  consent  to 
publish  in  the  Appendix  of  I  he  Record  an  important  list  of 
out.standmg  men  and  women  in  the  Southeastern  States. 
The  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the 
United  States,  as  formulated  by  President  Roosevelt  and  S'jc- 
retary  of  State  Cordell  Hull,  .'submitted  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  in  special  session,  are  approved  and  ;up- 
p  jrud  by  this  trroup  of  mor.'  than  100  men  and  women,  rep- 
resenting the  churches,  journalism,  business,  the  professions, 
civic  interests,  labor,  and  education. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the.'^e  leading  men  and 
wortu-n  of  this  great  section  of  tht^  United  States  voice  the 
sentiment  of  more  than  98  percent  of  the  people  of  this 
section. 

For  this  li.'-t  I  am  indebted  to  Hon.  Kenner  C.  FYazer.  exec- 
utive secretary  of  the  Sivjthern  Council  on  International 
Relations,  and  picfossor  of  intrrnational  law  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill.  N.  C 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ClirROH    I.KADERS 

B.sh'ip  H    P.  Almoti  Abbott,  diocese  (^f  Lexington,  Lexington,  Ky. 

Bisivip  Theodore  U.  Bratton,  Jacksnn,  Mi.-s. 

B>hop  Tliomas  C.  Darst,  dK;c'.'.'.e  of  eastern  Carolina,  W.lming- 
ton,  N    C. 

Bi-liop  J  Llovd  Decell,  Methodi.-^t  bi.-hop  uf  Alabama  and  Georgia, 
Birmini'ham,  Ala. 

Bishop  Hoyt  M  Dobbs.  Methodist  b>hcp  of  Louisiana  and  Mt.'^sis- 
bippi.  Jack.-^on.  Mi.-^s. 

Bishop  William  M    Green,  diocse  of  Mississippi.  Jackson,  Mi.'-.s. 

B:'~hop  R.ibert  C  Jett,  retired  bishop,  dioce;>e  of  southwestern 
■Virmnia.  Rnar.oke.  Va. 

B..'^hnp  Paul  B  Kern.  Methodist  bi.-hop  of  Tennessee  and  Florida, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 

Bishnp  H    J    Mikell.  diocese  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Bishop  A    S    Tliomas,  diocese  f)f  Smith  Carrilina,  CharUs'on,  S.  C. 

Bishop  Jolui  D   Wmti:.  diocese  of  ^outh  Florida.  Orlando.  Fla. 

Bi.-hop  Frank  A    Julian,  dmcese  of  hinnda,  Jacksonville,  Fal. 

Rev.  John  W.  Frazer.  D    D  ,  Mobile.  Ala 

Riv.  M    Ashby  Jones.  D.  D  ,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Rev.  George  Stoves,  D.  D..  Macon.  Ga 

Ri-v  R,  P  Marshall,  D.  D.,  editor,  Florida  Chn.stian  Advocate, 
Lakeland.  Fla. 

Rev    John  W   Inzer.  D   D  .  First  Baptist  Church,  Ashcville,  N.  C. 

Rf>v.  James  w.  Jackson.  D    D  .  Columbia.  S   C. 

Rev.  Albert  S.  Johnson,  D.  D.,  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Char- 
lotte. N,  C, 
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Rev.  John  Glenn,  D.  D.,  Edenton  Street  Methodist  Church  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Rev.  B.  R.  Lacy.  Jr.,  D.  D.,  president,  Union  Ttieological  Semi- 
nary, Richmond,  Va, 

Rev.  W.  E.  Rollins,  D.  D.,  dean,  Virginia  Theological  Seminary 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Rabbi  Edward  N.  Callsch,  D.  D.,  Congregation  Beth  Ahabah  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Ranch,  D.  D.,  Temple  Adath  Israel,  LouisvUle,  Ky. 

JOtJENALlSTS 

Mr.  Julian  Hall,  editor,  the  Eagle.  Dothan.  Ala. 

Dr.  John  Temple  Gr'»ves.  editor,  the  News,  Birmingham,  Ala. 

Mr.  David  E.  Smiley,  editor  and  president,  the  Times,  Tampa.  Fla 

Mr.  Tom  Wallace,  editor,  the  Times,  Louisville.  Ky. 

Mr.  Barry  Bingham,  publisher,  the  Courier-journal  and  Times, 
Louisville    Ky. 

Dr  Herbert  Agar,  the  Courier -Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr   John  D  Ewlne,  publl.sher.  the  Times,  Shreveport,  La. 

Mr.  Frederick  Bullins.  the  News.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Dr    Clarence  Poe.  editor,  the  Progressive  Farmer.  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Col.  Santford  Martin,  editor,  the  Journal  and  Sentinel,  Winston- 
Salem,  N    C. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Webb,  president,  the  Ashevllle  Citizen  and  Times 
Afiheville,  N.  C. 

Hon.  George  P.  Milton,  president  and  editor,  the  News.  Chatta- 
nooga. Tenn 

Mr.  J   H.  Nye.  editor,  the  Tennessean.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Vlrgtnlus  Dabney,  editor,  the  Times-Dispatch.  Richmond,  Va. 

Dr   Douglas  8.  Fteeman,  editor,  the  News  Leader,  Richmond,  Va. 

Mr.  Louis  I.  Jaffe,  editor,  the  Virginian-Pilot,  Norfolk,  Va. 

BUSINESS    AND    PROFESSIONS 

Mr.  A.  W.  McAllister,  chairman  of  the  board.  Pilot  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Callahan,  president.  Louisville  Varnish  Co.,  Louisville,  Ky. 

Mr.  J.  Skottowe  Wannamaker,  president,  American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation. St.  Matthews.  S.  C. 

Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Algernon  Blair,  contractor,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Mr.  Bennette  E.  Geer,  manufacturer,  Greenville,  S.  C. 

Mr.  John  A.  Law,  president  and  treasurer,  the  Saxon  Mills,  Spar- 
tanburg. S.  C. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Jackson.  Sr.,  Birmingham.  Ala. 

H  in    Blanton  Fortscn.  Jurist,  Athens.  Ga. 

Hon.  Kemp  D.  Battle,  lawyer.  Rocky  Mount,  N.  C. 

Hon.  Waller  Stokes.  Jr..  lawyer.  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Hon.  James  H.  Hammond,  lawyer,  Columbia,  6.  C. 

Hen.  Devereux  Lippltt,  lawyer,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

H.in.  Helen  Douglas  Mankln,  lawyer,  member  Georgia  House  of 
Repre.senthtives,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Hon.  Charles  Hall,  lawyer,  Macon,  Ga. 

Hon.  Douglas  Arant,  lawyer.  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Hon.  E   Sinythe  Gambrell.  lawyer,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Mr.  L   O.  Crosby,  lumberman.  Plcaj-une,  Miss. 

Mr.  Vance  J.  Alexander,  president,' Union  Planters  National  Bank 
&  Tru.-t  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  E  R.  Malone,  president,  American  National  Bank,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Mr.  Oliver  J.  Sand-,  banker,  chairman  finance  committee.  Church 
Schools  in  Diocese  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

CIVIC    LEADERS 

Mrs  Karl  BLshopric,  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs 
Spray,  N.  C. 

Mrs  R.  H  Latham,  General  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Ashe- 
vllle. N.  C. 

Mrs.  C.  T.  Wanzer,  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  U.  Reaves,  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  Mobile 
Ala. 

Mr?.  Laura  Smith  Ebaugh,  American  Association  of  University 
Women,  Greenville,  8.  C. 

Mrs.  J.  Ralston  Wells,  Florida  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs, 
Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 

LABOR    LEADERS 

Mr.  John  A.  Peel,  regional  director  upper  south  region,  Textile 
Workers'  Union  of  America.  Roanoke,  Va. 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wilson,  chairman.  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commis- 
sion, ex-president.  North  Carolina  Federation  of  Labor,  Raleigh 
N    C. 

Mr.  E.  L.  Sandefur,  C.  I.  O.  director  for  Carolinas,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

EDUCATORS 

President  John  Stewart  Bryan,  College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

President  Julian  A.  Burruss,  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute, 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

President  Francis  P.  Gaines,  Washington  and  Lee  University, 
Lexington.  Va. 

President  J.  N.  Hlllman,  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory,  Va. 

President  R.  B.  Montgomery,  Lynchburg  College,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

President  W.  T.  Sanger,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va. 

Dean  J.  Nelson  Frlerson,  University  of  South  Carolina,  Colum- 
bia, S.  C. 

Dean  James  H.  Hewlett,  Centre  College,  Danville,  Ky, 

Dean  W.  C.  Jackson,  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
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Dean  Charles  W.  Pipkin,  Louisiana  State  University.  Baton 
Rouge,  La. 

Dr.  Helen  G.  McDonald,  Winthrop  College,  Rock  Hill,  S.  C. 
Dr.  James  W.  Patton,  Converse  College,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. " 
Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  economist,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe,  professor  of  religion,  Duke  University    Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Dr.  Amry  Vandenbosch,  professor  of  international  law.  University 
of  Kentucky.  Lexington,  Ky. 

Dr.  Mary  Watters,  Mai7  Baldwin  College,  Staunton,  Va. 

Prof.  Keener  C.  Frazer,  professor  of  international  law.  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Dr.  E.  A.  Ziegler,  professor  of  foreign  economic*  and  finance 
University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  Fla. 

Dr.  A.  P.  Harmon,  Mcntevallo.  Ala. 

Dr.  W.  W.  Plerson.  dean,  the  Graduate  School,  University  of  North 
Carolina.  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

President  Hamilton  Holt,  Rollins  College,  Winter  Park,  Fla 

President  John  H.  Sherman,  University  of  Tampa,  Tampa   Fla 

President  Dice  R.  Anderson,  Wesleyan  College,  Macon   Ga  ' 

President  George  C.  Bellingrath,  Rabun  Gap-Nacoochee  School. 
Rabun  Gap,  Ga. 

President  M.  L.  Brittain.  Georgia  School  of  Technology, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  ' 

President  Rufus  E.  Clement,  Atlanta  University,  Atlanta   Ga 
President  Harvey  W.  Cox.  Emory  University,  Emory  University,  Ga. 
President    Guy    H,    WeUs,    Georgia    State    College    for    Women. 
Milledgeville,  Ga. 

R-esident  Pierce  Cline.  Centenary  College  of  Louisiana,  Shreve- 
port,  IjA. 

President  D.  M.  Nelson,  Mississippi  College,  Clinton,  Miss 
Columi?u"*M^s  ^"  ^"■'^^^°°'  Mississippi  State  CoUege  for  Women. 
^  President  H.  G.  Bedinger,  Flora  MacDonald  CoUege,  Red  Springs, 
^Pre^ident  Frank  P.  Graham.  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel 

PoTnfN^'c     ^''^^°^    ^-    Humphreys,    High    Point    College,    High 

President  Walter  L.  Llngle,  Davidson  College,  Davidson   N   C 
^  Resident  Howard  E.  Rondthaler,  Salem  CoUege.  Win^n  Salem. 

President  E.  W.  Sikes.  Clemson  College,  Clemson,  S.  C 
President  Henry  N.  Snyder,  Wofford  College,  Spartanburg,  S   C 
^^^Chancelor    O.   C.    Carmichael.    VanderbUt    U^verslty.    Nashville, 

_^^Pr^esldent  Charles  E.  Dlehl,  Southwestern  University.  Memphis. 
SeSlnell^eS'^"^'  "^"^  ^^^^^^elor.  the  University  of  the  South. 
Ha^cgati"  Te^nr""^  ^"  ^^^^"'^'»'  Lincoln  Memorial  University, 
_^^Pr^esident  Ernest  L.  Stockton,  Cumberland  University,  Lebanon. 
^^^Pr^sident  E.  A.  Sutherland,  Madison  CoUege.  Madison  CoUege. 

Sr  ^i  °TT^°3." m'  ^*^i!  superintendent  of  schools,  Atlanta,  Ga 
gomery  Ala  ■  superintendent   of    education,    Mont- 

Dr.  Willis  Sutton,  superintendent  of  schools,  Atlanta   Ga 
Rouge   La  ^'    ^^^'   ^^^^®   superintendent   of    education,'  Baton 
^  Dr.  Clyde  A.  Erwln,  State  superintendent  of  education,  Raleigh, 
CohLiS't.  5:  "°^^'  ^^^  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
RlSmoSl!  Va°'  "^"'  ^*^*^  superintendent  of  pubUc  instruction. 

Note:  Name  of  Mr  C.  A.  Fink,  president.  North  Carolina  Federa- 
tion of  Labor,  arrived  too  late  to  be  listed  with  other  labor  l^cSi 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OK 


HON.  ELMER  THOMAS 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  10  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  FREDERIC  J.  HASKIN 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  President,  In  connection 
with  the  convention  of  postmasters  now  being  held  in  this 
city.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  an  article  apijearing  in  the  Boston  Traveler 
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by  Frederic  J.  Ha.skin  entitled  "Air-Mail  Pick-Up  to  Cover 
All  United  States." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Boston  Traveler] 

Air  M-wl  Pick-Up  To  Cover  All  United  States 

(By  Ftederic  J.  Haskin) 

W-ssHTNGTON,  D.  C,  AusTUSt  24. — Last  June.  12  years  almost  to  the 
day  after  Lindbergh's  great  flight,  regular  air  pa.ssei.ger  .service  was 
started  over  the  Atlantic  to  Europe,  and  th  j  world  acclaimed  another 
triumph  In  the  amazing  progress  of  avia'ion. 

Overshadowed  by  this  spectacular  achievement,  but  surpassing  it. 
In  sigmficance  from  the  standpoint  of  public  service,  another  great 
event  m  aviation  was  taking  place  at  about  ;he  same  time. 

This  was  the  inauguration  of  the  air  mail  pick-up  service. 

The  first  event  brought  Europe  within  24  hours  reach:  the  second 
brought  the  advantages  of  direct  air  service,  now  enjoyed  by  less 
than^'lj  percent  of  our  population,  within  reach  of  the  smallest 
community,  with  the  prospect  that  it  eventually  will  revolutionize 
the  air  transportation  svstem. 

The  comparison  offers  a  simple  Index  to  the  relative  utility  value 
of  commercial  aviation's  two  latest  innovations. 

WORLD    INNOVATION 

The  air  mall  pick-up  service  was  established  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  under  an  act  of  Congress,  to  test  the  merit  of  the 
system  whereby  collections  and  deliveries  are  made  In  flight  in 
providing  service  to  communities  which  are  unable  to  obtain  it 
becau.=;e  of  their  size,  geography,  or  lack  of  airport  facilities.  Nothing 
like  it  had  ever  been  tried  as  a  scheduled  air  operation  an^-where  in 
the  world. 

Two  routes  were  laid  out.  one  extending  between  Phllad'^lphia  and 
Pittsburgh,  and  the  other  between  Pittsburgh  and  Charleston  and 
Huntington,  W  Va.  There  are  58  communities  on  the  2  lines,  none 
of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  4  termini,  has  ever  had  a  direct 
air  service  of  any  kind. 

Operator  of  the  routes  Is  All  American  Aviation,  Inc.  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del  .  the  prepident  of  which  i';  Richard  C.  du  Pont,  intei na- 
tionally known  flier  and  aviation  authority,  who  Is  also  president  of 
the  American  Soaring  Society  and  once  held  the  American  gliding 
championship. 

FTTEDER   SYSTEM 

In  addition  to  providing  alr-mall  facilities  for  communities  which 
cannot  be  practically  or  economically  incorporated  into  the  trunk 
line  air  system,  the  pick-up  service  was  started  in  an  effort  by  the 
Government  to  encourage  the  development  of  a  fast  and  efficient 
feeder  system  for  ihe  mam  lines. 

In  aviation  circles  the  conviction  is  widely  shared  that  the  de- 
velopment of  feeder  lines  and  the  extension  of  the  benefits  of  air 
transportation  to  communities  that  are  an.xious  fcr  the  service  is 
essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  commercial  aviation  in  this 
country.  Neglect  of  this  vital  arm  of  any  adequate  transportation 
system  is  considered  by  many  experts  to  be  the  big  weakness  of 
aviation's  expansion  program. 

While  the  .<vstem  has  been  in  operation  only  a  short  time,  it  has 
demonstratcdthe  entire  feasibility  of  the  pick-up  principle. 

The  high  dcErree  cf  performance  achieved  by  the  service  in  main- 
taining dailv  schedules  and  in  the  efficient  handling  of  the  air  mail, 
although  it  has  been  pioneering  a  new  field,  has  demonstrated  its 
efficacy  as  a  practical  and  economical  adjunct  of  air  transportation. 

FERTILE    FIELD 

What  is  also  Important  is  that  the  growing  volume  of  mall  that  is 
being  moved  daily  over  the  two  lines  is  proof  of  what  has  been  long 
suspected  but  never  verined,  that  there  is  a  fertile  field  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  commercial  aviation  beyond  the  country's  populous 
centers. 

The  .success  of  the  operation  has  been  so  encouraging  that  the 
company  has  extended  the  service  to  include  express,  and  the 
fea-sibillty  of  placing  the  pick-up  equipment  on  passenger  planes 
to  be  used  for  collecting  mail  and  express  when  landins^s  are  un- 
neces.sary  Is  now  being  studied  in  connection  with  plans  to  expand 
the  system  to  every  section  cf  the  country. 

While  novel  and  spectacular,  the  air  pick-up  system  i.s  a  simple 
and  dependable  operation.  The  ground  equipment  consists  of  two 
steel  poles  28  feet  high,  which  are  set  60  feet  apart.  A  transfer 
rope,  to  which  the  pick-up  container  is  attached.  Is  suspended 
horizontally  between  the  poles.  The  pick-up  equipment  in  the 
plane  comprises  a  winch  and  shock  ab.sorber  and  a  60-foot  steel 
cable,  to  which  is  attached  a  four-fingered  grapple  Deliveries  are 
made  with  the  same  kind  of  containers  and  ropes  that  are  picked 
up  The  mail  itself  is  tran.^ported  in  small  pouches  which  are 
placed  In  the  containers.  These  pouches  are  labeled  as  to  their 
destination,  and  they  are  sorted  en  route  for  delivery. 

DELIVERY    AND    PICK-UP 

As  the  plane  approaches  the  air  station  for  a  pick-up  and  delivery 
the  cable  and  hook  is  tinreelod  through  a  hatch  in  the  bottom  of 
the  ship.  The  rope  b"arlng  the  delivery  container  is  attached  to 
a  release  JiLst  over  the  hatch  and  Is  lowered  by  hand,  so  that  in  ap- 
proaching the  station  tlie  plane  Is  trailing  two  lines,  the  delivery 
rope  and  the  cable. 

The  plane  comes  into  the  station  on  a  gentle  glide  much  the 
same  as  it  would  in  landing.  An  Instant  before  he  reaches  the  air 
station,  the  pilot  releases  the  delivery  bag  and  rope,  which  fall  to 


the  ground.  Tlio  container.^  have  b':'en  especially  de^igni'd  and  con- 
struct d  to  p:;u  Tt  their  ro:,tt  nts  from  tl'.i.s  impact.  In  making 
the  pi-'k-up  ti:"  plane  passes  over  the  mast.s  of  the  air  station  at 
an  alt'.'udc  of  50  to  70  feet.  As  contact  is  made,  the  rope  f-lips  dov.-n 
the  cal)ie  into  the  grapple.  Simu!tane<jusiy  the  bae;  s  ides  to  the 
rpposite  end  on  th''-  tiUirg  by  wh.eii  r  i~  altaciied  to  the  rope. 
71us  simple  slide-fitting  attachment,  which  ab^-erbs  r;iost  of  the 
shock  of  contact,  is  what  reallv  makes  it  pos^siVjie  to  make  the 
pick-up  without  imposing  nn  exces-sive  strain  oil  the  plane.  The 
rcniauuler  of  the  shwck  is  taken  up  by  the  olio-strut  in  the  plane, 
f-o  that  the  v.hole  contact  is  barely  iviticcable.  A  siilety  link  in  the 
cable  protects  the  plane  from  accid'-nt  should  the  liook  b.come 
fouled  by  an  obstacle  on  the  g'ound. 

In  present  operiUicn.s  llie  piek-up  load  has  been  limited  to  50 
pounds,  but  in  tests  loads  v.eiglniig  over  70  pound.'  have  been 
pickf'd  v.p  with  the  same  equ  pmei't  without  i^lacmg  any  undue 
stre.ss  on  the  plane  or  giving  any  indication  that  the  liriit  has  been 
reached.  The  normal  speed  at  wh'cli  pick-ups  are  mace  is  usually 
90  and  110  nules  an  hour,  but  they  have  bet-n  successfully  made  at 
higher  .'^peeds  up  to  125  miles  an  hour  Similarly  thi  re  has  been 
no  iiidicatiop.  that  a  limit  ha.s  been  reached  on  the  speed  at  which 
pick-np  can  b.-^  made  with  th.^  present   tciuijment. 

Communities  fortunate  enough  to  be  situated  on  airways  are 
withm  24  hours'  r'-ach  of  one  another.  Europe  is  less  than  2  days 
away,  Tlie  advantage  of  this  service  to  tlie  business  and  industry 
of  these  communities  is  incalculable  C'mmtinities  on  the  two 
pick-up  rcutes  of  All  American  Aviation  now  share  these  advan- 
tages as  those  located  on  airways,  and  an  adequate  feeder  system 
of  lines  of  this  type  would  bring  them  within  reach  to  every  locality 
in  the  country. 

Tlie  a:r  p.ck-up  al.*^  has  an  Important  relationship  to  the  na- 
tional defense.  As  a  preparedness  measure,  the  Goverr.ment  is  now 
engaged  iii  training  20  000  reserve  pilots  a  year.  'Hie  national 
txpausion  m  aviation  that  will  result  from  this  tremendous  pro- 
gram will  absorb  many  of  these  flyers  who  desire  to  make  aviation 
a  career  but  there  are  many  more  who  will  finish  thei  •  courses  and 
find  no  opportunity  to  utilize  their  training.  A  means  must  be 
four.d  for  keeping  these  men  in  the  air  or  much  of  tlie  value  and 
effectiveness  of  the  program  will  be  destroyed  Tlie  best  piluts  are 
the  active  pilots.  Spreading  the  feeder  system  thioughout  the 
cotmtry  will  offer  a  field  of  employment  to  some  of  these  pilots, 
which  will  be  a  definite  contribution  to  the  succe&i  of  the  pre- 
paredness program. 


Letter  to  California  Delej!:ation  on  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OK  C.XLIFOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  JOIIN  ANSON  FORD 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  tecau.se  I  be- 
lieve it  sounds  a  note  which  is  greatly  needed  tc  be  heard  in 
Washington  right  at  this  time,  and  because  I  am  deeply  im- 
piessed  with  the  fairness  of  its  balanced  appraisal  of  the 
present  international  situation,  I  am  asking  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  the  following  letter  addressed  to  Members  of 
the  California  congressional  delegation  by  Los  Aiigeles  County 
Supervisor  John  Anson  Ford: 

Lns  Angeles.  Cmat..  October  9.  1939. 
To  the  Members  of  the  Cali/omia  C(jngTei,stanal  DcUgation,  Wash' 
ington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Friends:   I  trust  It  will  not  be  considered   jjresuming  If  I 

attempt  to  interpret  to  you  scmcthini?  of  C'.ilnornias  spirit  and 
attitude  with  respect  to  Uie  present  war  in  Europe  and  America's 
relation  to  It. 

A  few  nights  ago  I  presided  at  a  ma.^s  meetinc  in  the  Los  Antieles 
Philharmonic  Auditoritim.  participated  in  Jointly  by  organizations 
and  citizen.^  representing  a  very  wide  rante  of  viewpoint  politically, 
and  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  international  relations.  Ad- 
mitting the  pot."ibllity  of  some  individual  diveruienee  of  opinions, 
I  think  I  can  speak  for  the  very  large  ccnstituf  ncy  represented  at 
the  Philhannonic.  And  having  been  daily  in  clo-e  •ouch  with  the 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  people  of  Los  Angeles  County  for  the 
past  5  >ears  because  of  duties  a.s  an  elective  county  rfflcial.  I  believe 
what  I  say  reflects  the  overwhelming  opinions  of  thii  county,  which 
compri.srs  about  43  percent  of  California's  population.  To  a  lesser 
extent  I  am  speaking  for  the  majority  opinion  of  the  balance  of 
the  State,  having  recently  conferred  with  several  cf  the  northern 
leaders  and  having  friends  or  acquaintances  In  most   )f  the  counties. 

That  the  people  of  California,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  country, 
want  the  United  States  to  keep  out  of  the  war  goes  without  saying. 
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Their  question  Is,  rather.  How  shall  we  keep  out  of  the  war  honor- 
ably and  to  the  benefit,  not  the  detriment,  of  ovirselves  and  the 
world  at  large'? 

The  attitude  which  you.  the  CcQlfomta  congressional  delegation, 
take  can  exert  a  profound  Influence  on  the  pending  decision  of 
Congress  and  of  the  American  people. 

First,  I  believe  the  Anwrlcan  people  are  determined  not  to  send 
another  expeditionary  force  to  Europe.  If  the  Allies  are  hoping 
to  repeat  the  record  of  1917  and  thereby  tilt  the  scales  of  war 
in  their  favor,  it  becomes  immediately  imperative  that  Congress 
dl.sabusc  the  European  diplomatic  mind  of  that  hope.  Rather, 
our  thoughts  and  our  resources  must  be  dedicated  to  a  construc- 
tive, not  a  destructive,  program  of  lasting  peace.  Speedy  decisions 
axe  ne<'ded.     World  changes  are  taking  place  almost  overnight. 

Second,  there  is  strong  sentiment  in  California  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
Ehould  undertake  to  mediate  peace.  Hitler  has  opened  the  door. 
England  and  France  have  not  closed  It.  No  great  moral  principle 
will  be  violated  by  such  an  effort.  Let  America  see  to  it  that  neither 
pride  nor  war  propaganda  cause  her  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  to 
help  reconstruct  the  E^iropean  .scene  before  It  is  reduced  to  blood 
and  ashes,  for  I  find  many  Californlans  are  coming  to  see  that  a 
peaceful  world  must  be  a  changed  world.  Above  all.  the  change 
maist  h*'  a  matter  of  the  mind  and  heart,  not  merely  governments, 
and  systems  and  boundaries. 

Among  the  outward  changes  which  carry  with  them  a  new  mate- 
rial anri  spiritual  outlook  on  life  are  the  following: 

(a)  Britain  must  speedily  abandon  her  Imperialistic  policies  and 
accelerate  the  democratic  movement  toward  democratic  and  au- 
tonr  mou=i  confederation  of  her  constituent  dominions. 

With  the  passing  of  the  Empire  miLst  pass  the  imperialism  of 
Its  financial  overlords.  'While  Britain  has  a  homeland  in  some 
respecus  gloriously  democratic  at  heart,  her  world-wide  aims  and 
methods  remain  imperialistic  and  antidemocratic. 

(b)  Present-day  Germany  must  be  Interpreted  in  the  light  of  the 
Treaty  of  Versailles.  Tlie  criminal  folly  of  that  crusiiing  peace  is 
widely  recognized.  To  say  thLs  Is  neither  to  approve  or  condone 
intler.  History  alone  can  fully  appraise  that  enigmatic  person- 
ality and  his  glaring  contradictions. 

Whatever  may  be  Germany's  grievances  against  the  Treaty  of 
'Versailles — and  admittedly  they  are  great — Callfomians  are  "par- 
ticularly aroused  against  the  racial  Intolerance  and  atrocities 
practiced  by  Hitler.  To  Californlans  as  to  all  the  great  American 
majority,  the  broad  principles  of  democracy  and  not  banishment 
cr  extermination  of  one  racial  group  by  another,  offer  the  basis 
for  lasting  p?ace  among  the  peoples  of  the  civilized  world. 

(c)  These  very  principles  of  democracy  should  indicate  our  own 
course.  Our  task  is  not  the  extermination  by  war  of  the  German 
refcrime,  however  much  It  may  be  repugnant  to  us.  Instead,  having 
faith  in  the  slow  but  sure  capacity  of  an  intelligent  people  eventu- 
ally to  ptirge  and  cleanse  Its  own  house,  Californlans  feel  that  our 
task  Is  to  stand  guard,  with  our  moral  economic  and  military  wea- 
pons of  defense,  confidently  awaiting  that  day  when  the  fires  of 
Intolerance  and  the  hot  glow  of  egomania  shall  have  burned 
themselves  out. 

Third.  Californlans  have  learned  to  think  of  this  European  strug- 
gle In  personal  terms,  with  worthy  and  unworthy  motives  mingled 
in  typically  human  fashion — all  magnified  to  a  national  scale  and 
clothed  In  obsctiring  terms  of  Intrigue,  multilateral  diplomacy, 
and  propaganda. 

Fourth.  California  Is  now  demanding  that  in  this  time  of  war  we 
prepare  for  peace.  Economics  are  too  much  an  Integral  part  of  Inter- 
national ethics  to  admit  of  delay  In  preparing  for  the  future.  Trade, 
employment,  social  security,  the  moral  and  cultured  well-being  of 
the  people — all  these  are  In  the  balance.  The  United  States  must 
positively  shape  events  through  Executive  and  congressional  action 
or  events  will  shape  themselves,  to  the  detriment  of  all. 

Some  nation  or  some  Individual  must  Initiate  the  effort  for  peace. 
And  time  is  of  the  essence.  Judging  by  the  results  of  the  World 
War.  a  peace  effort  earnestly  seeking  Justice  with  mercy  would  serve 
mankind  far  better  than  a  so-called  peace  of  victory. 

America.  California  believes.  Is  pecvillarly  fitted  by  her  detachment 
from  the  scene  of  conflict  and  by  reason  of  her  eminent  leaders  to 
Initiate  negotiations  for  a  peace  of  justice  tempered  with  mercy. 
Our  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  have  given  abundant  evi- 
dence of  their  practical  capacity  to  perform  this  difQcult  world 
service. 

Guided  by  the  disillusioning  experience  of  1919  and  strengthened 
by  20  years  of  sober  study  of  international  trends,  let  America 
attempt  again  some  constructive  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  world. 

No  other  people  In  all  history  have  been  so  endowed  geographi- 
cally and  racially  to  speak  for  all  mankind.  The  principles  of  our 
Government  suggest  that  we  cannot  live  unto  ourselves.  To  the 
degree  that  we  truly  serve  mankind  in  tbls  hour  of  need  we  shall  be 
abundantly  rewarded. 

The  people  of  our  country  have  always  been  forward  looking. 
While  realities  at  home  and  abroad  demand  that  past  wrongdoings 
and  shortcomings  of  ourselves  and  others  must  be  humbly  acknowl- 
edged, we  In  America  believe  that  a  better  world  and  a  better  United 
States  will  be  vouchsafed  If  we  seek  It  with  hvunble  and  contrite 
hearts.  To  believe  otherwise  is  to  envisage  chaos  and  another 
Dark  Age. 

It  Is  not  rhetorical  verbiage  to  say  that  the  United  States  has  a 
gieat  destiny.  To  fulfill  that  destiny  we  must  use  oiu-  deep  spiritual 
power  and  our  vast  material  strength  to  bring  the  brotherhood  of 
man  nearer  to  reality. 

This  great  crisis  1b  America's  great  opportunity. 

John  Anson  Ford. 


Who  in  Europe  Lives  in  a  Glass  House? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  10,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  in  this  country  who  be- 
cause of  misguided  patriotism  or  the  desire  for  ill-gotten  war 
profits  would  involve  the  United  States  in  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  would  do  well  to 
study  the  following  date  bock  of  European  treachery  which 
under  leave  extended  to  me  I  am  inserting  herewith  as  it  ap- 
peared in  an  editorial  in  my  home-town  newspaper.  An  im- 
partial study  of  these  recorded  historical  facts  should  con- 
vince all  pro-Americans  that  none  of  the  belligerents  in  Eu- 
rope come  into  the  court  of  war  with  clean  hands  and  that 
any  move  on  the  part  of  this  country  to  tinker  with  the  blood 
business  abroad  must  be  based  on  a  jungle  greed  for  profits 
and  not  a  Christian  impulse  to  protect  any  "innocents 
abroad." 

GERMANY    DECETVES    POLAND ENGLAND    DECEIVES    PALESTINE 

II  trickery,  and  imperialism,  and  broken  promises  are  the 
stock  in  trade  of  one  set  of  belligerents  in  Europe,  they  are 
also  the  formulas  steadfastly  applied  by  the  other  set. 
America  rightfully  abhors  force,  intimidation,  and  subjuga- 
tion in  foreign  affairs  and  believes  in  the  concept  of  individual 
liberty  and  equality  of  opportunity.  America  believes  in  these 
concepts  equally  whether  it  be  in  the  environment  of  Poland 
Czechoslovakia,  Palestine,  or  in  India  where  the  British  Em- 
pire keeps  the  Hindu  race  as  economic  puppets  paying  tribute 
to  the  Crown.  In  a  war  to  determine  which  nation  should 
subjugate  the  peoples  of  another,  surely  this  country  should 
remain  neutral,  impartial,  dispassionate.  "Means  short  of 
war"  should  be  studiously  avoided  in  a  profit-making  zeal  to 
capitalize  upon  Europe's  carnival  of  death,  lest  they  become 
"a  short  cut  into  war"  making  us  participants  in  a  war  in 
which  we  have  no  interest  and  in  which  there  is  no  "right 
side."  Such  neutrality  may  not  please  certain  groups  of 
brokers  and  bankers,  may  actively  displease  munitions  mak- 
ers and  shipbuilders,  but  it  will  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
American  mother  of  every  American  boy.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Congressman  Harrington,  has  so  vividly  said,  "All 
the  American  investments  abroad  are  not  worth  the  slaughter 
of  a  single  American  boy— if  so.  what  mother  will  furnish 
that  boy?" 

Those  who  are  today  Insisting  upon  placing  the  imprint  of 
the  dollar  sign  above  the  flag  of  American  neutrality  by  ask- 
ing Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  and  making  us  the 
supply  agent  of  wholesale  murderers  of  sJl  countries,  includ- 
ing Japan,  owe  the  citizens  of  America  two  straightforward 
answers  to  two  direct  questions  which  they  have  thus  far 
studiously  avoided.  I  am,  personally,  still  uncommitted  for 
or  against  any  American  peace  program  or  neutrality  plan, 
but  I  insist  that  the  proponents  of  putting  this  country  into 
business  for  blood  money  quit  evading  the  Issue  and  answer 
these  questions,  so  that  the  millions  of  Americans  who,  above 
all  else,  do  not  want  to  send  American  boys  to  die  aiid  rot 
on  foreign  battlefields  will  have  a  clear-eyed  understanding 
of  the  risks  involved  in  the  repealist  campaign. 

TWO   QUESTIONS  REPEAL  ADVOCATES  AVOID 

The  two  questions  which  still  remain  most  eloquently  un- 
answered are: 

First.  Just  how,  precisely  and  definitely,  will  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  help  keep  America  at  peace?  Permit  no 
smooth-tongued  issue  dodger  to  answer  this  by  talk  of  keep- 
ing American  ships  out  of  foreign  waters,  cash  and  carry, 
or  setting  up  combat  areas  in  which  American  citizens  are 
forbidden — both  sides  of  the  neutrality  controversy  agree 
with  the  neutrality  program  except  for  the  arms-embargo 
repeal.   Make  somebody  answer  you  directly  how  repeal  of  the 
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embarc;o.  how  the  business  of  selling  war-making  ma- 
chinery will  contribute  to  American  peace?  That  is  a  fair 
question  and  deserves  a  fair  answer. 

Second.  Can  America  have  its  cake  and  eat  it,  too?  If 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  is  for  the  purpose— as  some 
Senators  and  administrative  officers  now  freely  say  it  is— cf 
enabling  the  United  States  to  help  defeat  Ck?rmany  and 
Russia  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  our  insur- 
ance against  getting  into  war.  then  these  repcalists  owe  this 
country  an  answer  to  this  question,  too.  Can  we  help  defeat 
Germany  and  Russia  and  still  keep  out  of  war?  Can  we 
"have  our  cake  and  eat  it,  too"?  If  we  can.  the  munitions 
makers  and  other  repeal  advocates  owe  this  country  a  clear- 
cut  statement  of  how  it  can  be  done.  They  must  show  what 
our  course  will  be  if  Germany  and  Russia  fight  back.  Sen- 
ator BoR.-m  raised  this  question  clearly  in  his  masterful  ad- 
dress on  October  2— thus  far  no  Senator  or  White  House 
spokesman  has  replied  to  it.  Americans  deserve  an  answer 
to  this  question;  it  is  neither  good  politics  nor  good  public 
policy  to  continue  to  evade  it  or  to  camouflage  it  by  torrents 
of  words  about  points  in  the  bill  on  which  aU  men  stand 

agreed.  i,     .    .v. 

It  is  the  two  questions  above  which  inquire  about  tne 
peace-preserving  or  peace-destroying  features  of  repealing  the 
arms  embargo.  This  is  no  time  to  evade  the  issue  or  de- 
ceive the  people.  Let  those  who  would  risk  the  lives  of  mil- 
lions of  American  boys  on  the  gamble  that  we  can  profiteer 
by  selling  arms  to  belligerents,  help  England  and  Fi-ance  win 
the  war.  contribute  to  the  new  map-making  of  Europe,  re- 
organize the  governments  of  nearly  half  a  billion  people,  and 
still  have  a  reliable  safeguard  against  getting  into  the  war. 
speak  up  and  meet  the  issues.  This  is  no  time  for  breast 
beating  about  good  intentions;  it  is  high  time,  now.  to  talk 
frankly  about  the  consequences  of  making  a  bad  guess  about 
how  far  we  can  go  in  playing  with  the  fire  of  war  and  not 
get  burned  by  its  coals. 

'  THE    BLACK    KETTLES   AND   THE    BLACK    POTS    OF    EXHIOPE 

While  waiting  for  the  overdue  answers  to  these  que.stions 
I  urge  that  all  of  you  read  the  following  '^calendar  of  cupid- 
ity" which  I  have  taken  from  the  editorial  page  of  my  home- 
town newspaper,  the  Madison  Daily  Leader: 

The  Black  Kettles  and  Bi^ck  Pots  of  ErROPE 

Whatever  attitude  the  United  States  takes  toward  the  European 
war.  all  patriotic  people  are  agreed  that  that  attitude  niu.-.t  be  dic- 
tated only  by  what  seems  best  for  the  United  States. 

Those  who  seek  a  more  or  less  active  participation  in  the  war  on 
the  side  of  the  British  and  French  base  their  view  on  the  fer'hng 
that  if  the  Germans  beat  them  the  world  will  be  uncomfortable  and 
unsafe  for  American  demccracy.  ' 

Those  who  seek  to  insure  that  the  United  Spates  take  no  part  In 
the  war  ba-e  their  view  on  the  feeling  that  American  democracy  is 
best  .served  by  preserving  it.s  strength,  and  its  essence  by  keeping 
a.-Vlear  as  possible  of  the  whole  thing. 

Ei-her  view  sounds  se'.fi.-^h.  But  what  el.se  Is  Justified  by  the  record 
of  both  sidts  since  the  World  War?  The  Miami  Daily  Ntws  recently 
assembled  the  damning  record  of  all  the  warring  powers  smce  1919. 
By  permission  we  reproduce  that  record : 

GERMANY 

Spent  from  1919  to  193,3  complaining  against  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles  and  trying  to  evade  many  of  Its  provi.sions. 

Spent  from  19:i3  to  1939  tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Versailles. 

Decreed  militarv  con-cription.   1935. 

OccuD  ed  the  Rhineland  in  violaMnn  of  the  Locarno  Treaty.  1936. 

Invadod  and  annexed  Austria.  1938. 

Sliced  off  a  portion  of  C:zechoslovakia,  1938. 

Invadt  d  ard  annexed  the  remainder  of  Czechoslovakia,  1939. 

Took  Memcl  from  Lithuania  by  extortion.  1939. 

Started,  according  to  the  best  information  available  at  present, 
a  new  world  wui.  1939. 

POLAND 

Seized  a  large  part  of  Upper  Silesia  from  the  League  of  Nations, 
In  defiance  of  the  result  of  a  plebiscite    1921. 
S.^i/ed  Wilno,  capital  of  Lithuania,   1924. 
Mistreated  German  and  Ukrainian  nuncrities.  1919  39 
Seized  TeschLi:  area  from  prostrate  Czechoslovakia,   1938. 

FRANCE 

Blocked  every  effort  to  induce  the  victorious  powers  to  disarm,  as 
prcmi.«ed  in  the  Treaty  of  Versailles,  1919  to  1933. 

Cariied  on  economic  war  upon  prostrate  Germany,  1919-29. 

Dominated  the  League  of  Nations,  winch  put  seal  of  approval 
upon  Polish  sf '.zures  of  Silesia  in  1921  and  Wilno  in  1924. 

Occupied  the  Ruhr  Vallev  of  Germany  on  thin  reparations  pre- 
text, 1923.  with  Prime  Minister  Poincaire  privately  expressing  hope 
the  Germans  wuuld  not  pay  so  France  could  annex  the  valley. 


Unofficially  supported  Japanese  invasion  of  Manchuria  until 
realizing  her  stand  wa-  undermining  her  own  Insistai.ce  upon  saiic- 
titv  of  the  Vers.iilles  Trraty.  1931. 

Blocked  effective  sanctions  against  Italy  when  .atter  Invaded 
Ethiopia.  1935. 

Sarnlicod  Czechoslovakia  to  appea.'^em'^nt  policy.  1938. 

Violated  Svrian  mandate  by  Iffing  Turks  rake  diitiict  of  Hatay 
in  deal  for  Ai^glo-FYanco-Turk;sli  alliance.   1939. 

Defaulted  on  war  debts  tu  United  States  up  to  and  including 
the  present  time. 

KNGLAND 

Carried  on  intermittent  bombing  of  tribes  on  nor  hwest  frontier 
cf  India.  1920  39. 

Supp<  rtt'd  Japan  against  United  States  at  time  jf  Manchurian 
inva.-^ion,  1931 

Failed  to  deal  effectively  with  Italian  aggressloi  in  Ethiopia, 
1935 

Sacrificed  Czechoslovakia  to  appea.sement  policy,  1338 

Broke  Ballour  promise  of  a  Jewi.^h  homeland  in  Palestine,  1938- 
30. 

Defaulted  on  war  debts  to  United  States  up  to  and  Including  the 
pre.-ent  time. 

The  Businessman  Looks  at  Crime 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

^  OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1929 


AN    EDITORIAL   BY    HON     FRED    L.   CRAV^TXDRD 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Sperker,  in  accordance  with  per- 
mission given  me  by  the  House  under  unanimcus  consent.  I 
j.ubmit  the  following  editorial  prepared  by  me  and  appearing 
currently  in  one  of  the  nationally  known  mdhttily  magazines 
of  the  Macfadden  group; 

THE    BUSINE.'JSMAN    LOOKS    AT    CRIME 

Were  it  physically  ap.d  mentally  pos.«ible  for  an  American  busi- 
nessman operating  his  store  on  Main  Street  in  Anytown.  U.  S  A.. 
to  peer  into  the  cipher-lookini;  end  of  a  blue-steel  revolver  every 
9  minutes  by  command  of  a  hold-up  man,  hear  burglars  sma^h  in 
the  back  door  of  his  store  every  2  minutes,  and  at  th?  same  time  be 
abl<=  to  answer  the  phone  37  times  a  day  to  receive  the  sorrowful 
news  that  37  of  his  friends  had  been  murdered,  he  would  at  the  end 
of  thf  day  drop  to  his  knees  and  pray  Almighty  God  to  show  him 
his  dutv  in  '^uppres.'^ing  lawlessness 

Yet  that  in  part  is  the  true  story  of  what  is  happening  to  the 
businessmen  of  America,  collectively,  day  m  and  day  out  through- 
out the  vear.  But  that  isn't  half  the  story.  A  serious  crime  cannot 
be  comrnitted  every  22  seconds  in  this  great  Nation  without  stnk- 
inii  across  the  threshold  of  the  busines-sman  i  r  ra>-l!ng  a  shadow 
over  his  home  hearth  Businessmen  of  Amf^rica  canntit  escape 
being  included  in  the  victims  of  the  3.879  serious  crimes  that  are 
committed  dailv  in  the  United  States. 

As  buiine>sm'en  we  sweat  over  our  balance  sheets  and  operating 
statements,  but  we  rartly  pause  to  figure  in  the  erst  of  crime, 
wliich  has  been  conservatively  estimated  at  an  annual  levy  of  $120 
upon  every  man,  woman,  and  child.  It  does  not  appear  in  the 
reports  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  yet  the  annuil  bill  inflicted 
up'jii  the  American  people  by  the  vultures  of  vice  and  violence  is 
$15.000  000  000. 

The  bUMn"s.sman  mu.st  come  to  look  upon  his  local  law-enforcing 
agencies  with  the  .same  feeling  of  partnership  as  he  does  his  board 
of  commerce  or  commercial  club  in  the  business  fie.d.  his  lodge  or 
club  in  the  .social  field,  and  his  church  in  the  spiritual  field.  The 
busincs-snian  mtist  look  at  crime,  unpleasant  though  the  task  may 
be  In  Its  cycle  of  an  attack  every  22  seconds,  crime  will  eventually 
pull  his  name  from  the  box.  Crime  looks  at  the  businessman.  It 
is  time  the  businessman  looked  at  crime. 

The  average  citizen  is  all  too  resigned  to  leaving  the  Job  ol 
locking  after  crime  to  the  local  police  department  or  the  sheriff's 
department.  He  con-.plains  about  them  and  too  frequently  feels 
that  any  new  equipment  they  may  need  in  coping  with  modern 
Mephistopheles  is  only  a  luxury  that  will  add  to  the  tax  burden  of 
the  property  owners.  In  other  words,  "it  can't  happen  here,"  and 
"if  it  dots,  then  we'll  do  something  about  it." 

The  businessman  spends  an  hour  or  more  a  week  in  conference 
with  his  board  of  commerce  devLsing  ways  and  means  of  Inducing 
new  industry  to  move  into  town  to  provide  new  pay  rolls  and 
relieve  unemployment;  or  to  widen  the  advertising  campaign  to 
enlarge  the  customer  area  from  which  the  home  town  draws.  The 
same  businessman  Joins  heartily  in  the  campaign  to  beautify  the 
town  with  parks  and  boulevards.  Yet  the  ugly  smear  of  crime  In 
one  .section  or  another  of  his  city  Is  to  him  merely  another  item 
in  the  dail,j'  paper.     It  is  forgotten  by  ulghllall  unless  the  offense 
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has  been   sufTlclentlv  fiendish  to  cause  a  bad   dream  or  two    b\it 
even  then.  It  is  dismissed  with  the  dawn  of  another  day. 
What  can  the  businessman  do? 

It  would  be  simple  to  say  that  the  way  to  stop  crime  Is  to  stop 
producing  criminals,  yet  in  saying  that  we  strike  at  tlae  very  heart 
ol  the  problem.  One  only  need  to  refer  to  the  tabulation  of  imi- 
form  crime  reports  for  the  year  1938  to  learn  that  53  percent  of 
the  arrests  made  during  1938  were  of  persons  less  than  30  vears  old 
find  that  18  3  percent  were  less  than  21  years  of  age.  Another  sad 
Plant  on  the  youthfulness  of  the  annual  criminal  round-up  are  the 
figures  showing  that  during  the  last  year  in  crimes  against  prop- 
erty—robbery, burglary,  larcency,  auto  theft,  etc.— the  toll  was 
31  0  percent  of  ycunf^sters  under  the  age  of  21.  Likewise,  appalling 
are  the  fij^'ures  showing  that  12  percent  of  our  murderers,  24  per- 
cent of  our  rapists,  and  28  percent  of  our  robbers  are  vmdeir  21. 

It  is  in  every  sense  a  community  problem  and  its  phases  of 
youthful  delinquency  can  lead  to  any  or  every  home  In  that  com- 
munity. The  fact  Is,  30,000.000  American  homes  hold  the  solution 
of  the  crime  problem  of  the  generation.  Our  Insurance  against 
crime  tomorrow  Is  tl>e  premium  paid  today  In  the  form  of  proper 
examples  set  before  our  youth.  In  shrinking  responsibility  we 
may  Innocently  become  an  accessory  before  a  crime. 

If  it  is  pood  business  to  encourage  home  beautification,  fire  pre- 
vention, and  other  types  of  campaigns,  it  is  good  business  to  pro- 
mote a  ycar-around  campaign  for  the  Juveniles  that  will  afford 
ample  opportunities  for  exhaustion  of  the  pent-up  energy  of  youth 
In  gainful,  helpful,  and  healthful  ways. 

That  forceful  ngure  for  law  and  order  and  arch  enemy  of  the 
underworld  with  Its  fledglings  of  sooty  down— a  man  for  whom  I 
have  the  highest  regard,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  recently  hit  the  crux  of  this  phase  when 
he  said : 

"The  functioning  of  youth  movements  has  an  inestimably  bene- 
ficial effect  upon  the  welfare  of  the  Juvenile  members  of  our  com- 
munities, and  any  work  which  improves  the  moral  outlook  and 
character  of  younger  members  of  society  Justifies  itself  In  the 
dividends  which  posterity  will  receive." 

While  looking  at  crime,  the  businessman  must  also  focus  his 
glasses  on  politics.  He  must  become  Interested  In  politics.  There 
hiis  been  no  greater  stum.bling  block  In  the  path  of  citizens  bent  on 
cleaning  up  ugly  criminal  situations  than  corrupt  criminal  ma- 
chines, wiiii  one  hand  in  the  pocket  of  the  taxpayers  and  the  other 
pawlnsr  tribute  out  of  the  loot  of  the  criminal.  Every  businessman's 
worthy  endeavor  should  be  to  courageously  cast  into  the  abyss  every 
vestige  of  corrupt  political  influence  associated  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice.  Corruption  in  politics  has  been  a  mill- 
Btcne  about  the  neck  of  too  many  sincere  law-enforcement  olHcers. 
Their  hands  have  been  tied  while  the  underworld  bloated  Itself 
with  plunder  pilfered  under  the  protecting  wing  of  venal  office- 
holders, too  often  likewise  waxing  fat  on  the  blood  money  spewing 
from  their  pipe  line  Into  the  subterranean  regions  of  lawlessness. 

No  businessman  would  tolerate  such  a  system  among  his  own 
employees.  Why  does  he  tolerate  It  and  lu  consequent  gloomy 
record  of  lawlessness  among  the  employees  on  the  public  pay  rolls? 
The  only  sound  answer  for  the  businessman  who  is  looking  at  crime 
with  a  view  of  reducing  its  magnitude  Is  to  exercise  his  right  as  a 
citizen  every  election  day  by  electing  and  encouraging  the  election 
of  men  to  public  office  who  are  fearless,  whose  past  records  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  who  owe  no  allegiance  and  have  no  alliance  with 
the  denizens  of  the  underworld.  Having  elected  such  public 
servants,  the  businessman  must  continue  vigilant  that  honest 
government  shall  prevail. 

The  businessman  should  encourage  the  divorcement  of  law- 
enforcing  agencies  from  ovir  system  of  poliUcs.  I  am  Informed  in 
one  city  they  have  had  31  chiefs  of  police  In  63  years.  That  Is  an 
average  of  a  new  chief  every  24  months.  The  reason — politics 
Police  administration  must  not  be  changed  at  each  shift  of  the 
political  wind  if  an  effective  attack  is  to  be  made  upon  crime. 

I  can  point  with  pride  to  two  outstanding  successes  wherein  an 
Lsolatlon  policy  for  law-enforcement  agencies  has  reaped  rich  re- 
ward to  the  taxpayers.  I  refer  first,  because  of  its  national  scope 
to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  For  the  past  14  years  this 
strong  arm  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Justice  has  func- 
tioned under  several  administrations  but  totally  free  from  all  politi- 
cal influence.  Consequently,  this  agency,  .so  ably  directed  by  Mr 
Hoover,  is  Internationally  famous  and  has  the  respect  of  every  law- 
abiding  citizen  of  the  United  States.  Its  long  record,  starting  with 
the  wiping  out  of  gangsterism,  which  had  the  Nation  on  edge  a  few 
years  ago.  down  through  the  crushing  of  the  kidnap  racket  and  into 
its  present-day  greatly  enlarged  realm  of  enforcement  of  Federal 
laws,  stands  as  a  glowing  tribute  to  those  American  citizens  who 
have  tirelessly  contended  that  crime  would  be  whipped  if  hungry 
politicians  kept  their  fingers  out  of  the  operations. 

Likewise,  high  in  this  respect,  stands  another  police  organization 
upon  which  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth  have  hung  the  "no 
trespassing"  sign.  I  refer  to  the  Michigan  State  police,  who  have 
gained  national  recognition  for  efficiently  combating  crime  without 
the  aid  of  political  machines.  Its  chief,  Oscar  G.  Olander,  has  like- 
wise served  through  alternating  administrations  of  political  parties 
of  conflicting  views. 

With  a  police  department  fortified  against  the  shifting  political 
sands  and  built  around  a  framework  Impregnable  to  political  handi- 
craft, the  businessman  may  now  concentrate  his  attention  upon 
the  building  of  well-trained  unit  of  officers  mentally  and  physicany 
equipped  to  match  wisdom  and  sinew  against  the  cunning  and 
brawn  of  the  crook. 

In  the  past,  organlwd  training  and  Instruction  for  police  officers 
lias  been  confined  to  large  metropolitan  areas.    On  smaller  toecea 


officers  were  compelled  to  rely  upon  their  own  resourcefulness  and 
their  knowledge  gained  only  through  years  of  experience. 

The  twentieth  century  underworld  offspring  was  quick  to  grasp 
the  facilities  of  the  fast  automobile,  machine  gun,  radio  and  other 
modern  developments  as  tools  of  his  trade.  Legislative  bodies- 
local.  State,  and  National— were  slower  to  make  these  availab'e  to 
their  agents.  But  with  the  acquisition  of  these  facilities  came  the 
realization  that  organized,  trained,  law-enforcement  officers  are  ab- 
solutely essential  to  any  present-day  police  unit. 

Here  again  Mr.  Businessman  can  make  his  contribution  by  en- 
couraging IccalTy  a  police-training  unit.  The  police -training  move- 
ment is  stUl  In  Its  infancy,  but  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  already  demonstrated  Its  effectiveness  through  the  work 
done  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Police 
Academy. 

Although  this  training  work  Is  yet  In  Its  formative  stages,  the 

#  ^:     '  ^^"^^  ®^*^*  ^°^  ^°^^^  departments,  the  Office  of  EducatJon 

of  the  Department  of  Interior,  the  American  Mtmiclpal  Association, 

certain    coUeges,    and    a    number    of    professional    agencies    have 

cooperated  In  the  development  of  training  for  police  service. 

Probably  the  most  ideal  training  system  Js  that  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  National  Police  Academy,  headed  by  Direc- 
tor Hoover.  Law-enforcement  officers  from  all  over  the  United 
fi,^  i'  ^^°°^ended  by  local  officials,  have  filed  applications  with 
the  F.  B.  I.  and  from  these  applications  a  limited  number  are 
selected  every  3  months  for  an  Intensive  course  of  12  weeks'  tralnlmr 
at  the  F.  B.  I.  school  In  Washington.  The  student  receives  practU 
caLy  all  of  the  training  given  a  G^man.  In  return  for  this  training 
at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Government  (except  for  rocan  meals 
and  traveling  expenses)  the  local  government  agrees  to  establish 
some  form  of  a  training  school  with  their  P.  B.  I.  graduated  officer 
as  the  instructor.  Training  gained  at  the  National  PoUce  Academy 
is  In  this  manner  passed  along  to  other  members  of  the  local 
department.  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  is  to  be  hlehly 
commended  for  affording  this  training  to  key  police  officers  throi^h- 
out  the  Nation. 

Many  State-police  imlts  have  a  similar  Intensive  course  for  their 
own  rookie  officers,  but  usually  this  training  Is  not  avaUable  to  the 
local  police  and  sheriffs'  units. 

An  example  of  what  colleges  can  do  was  demonstrated  In  Michi- 
gan recently  when  the  Michigan  State  College  established  a  pollce- 
admlnistratlon  class.  Fifteen  men  graduated  this  summer  having 
completed  a  5-year  course  consisting  of  3 '4  years'  academic  work, 
with  the  remaining  period  In  actual  practice  at  the  State  police 
barracks.  Ah-eady  more  than  half  of  the  "coUege  cops"  have 
entered  positions  with  various  police  departments. 

Adequate  training  of  officers  Is  due  to  receive  more  and  more 
attention,  and  the  businessman  will  do  well  to  be  an  exponent  of 
a  local  polloe-tralnlng  course.  Irrespective  of  how  small  a  beginning 

Combating  the  menace  of  lawlessness  Is  by  no  means  a  hopeless 
task  If  our  citizens  will  arise  to  the  responsibility  before  them 
Forces  of  decency  have  sufficient  faciUtles  If  courageous  men  caii 
be  found  to  use  them.  As  one  of  the  heaviest  losers  to  crime  In 
the  past,  the  American  businessman  must  look  crime  squarely  In 
the  face  and  determine  that  there  shall  be  no  compromise  with  the 
forces  of  evil. 

The  American  businessman,  as  a  leader  in  his  community  must 
enlist  the  mind  and  the  heart  of  the  citizenry  in  this  battle  against 
crime.  He  must  lead  the  attack  on  Juvenile  delinquency  destroy 
crime's  alliance  with  politics;  and  help  establish  a  corps  of  well- 
trained,  efficient  officers  thoroughly  prepared  to  outwit  the  enemies 
of  society  and  expose  crooked  officeholders.  Irrespective  of  national 
economic  conditions,  business  can  never  realize  the  full  benefits  of 
prosperity  until  this  widespread  lawlessness  is  curbed. 

The  American  businessman  has  this  important  lob  to  do— and 
he  Is  going  to  do  it.  «— «*"« 


Keep  America  Out  of  War— Amend  the  Present 

Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  R.  BRYSON 

OF  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Octcbcr  9,  1939 

Mr.  BRYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  latest  press 
dispatches  from  London,  Parts,  and  Berlin,  the  war  in  Europe 
is  now  at  a  standstill.  Hostilities  have  been  temporarily  sus- 
pended, we  are  told,  while  the  great  nations  of  Europe  are 
making  what  appears  to  be  a  final  search  for  peace. 

In  view  of  the  many  admitted  obstacles  to  a  peaceful 
settlement  of  the  present  European  disqpute  our  grim  hope  for 
peace  at  this  time  might  seem  a  futile  one.  Nevertheless,  let 
us  hope  that  peace  will  come  jjresently  by  way  of  comiwomise 
Instead  of  later  by  way  of  surrender,  which  In  the  final 
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analysis  may  spell  disaster  for  all  nations  concerned.  We 
pray  that  this  war  may  be  ended  now;  that  peace  may  ccme 
before  it  is  too  late  to  bring  order  cut  of  the  chaos  of  a 
strife-torn  Europe. 

GIT?  Cr.EATEST  RESPONSIBI'  ITY 

Whether  it  be  peace  or  war  that  lies  over  the  horizon  for 
Europe,  we  in  America  must  not  forget  that  our  first  and 
greatest  responsibility  is  to  cur  own  country  and  to  our  chil- 
dren who  .shall  inherit  it  after  us.  We  must  not  at  any  time 
relax  our  efforts  nor  soften  our  determination  to  keep  America 
out  of  war.  By  keeping  America  out  of  war  we  .shall  be 
doing  .<;omething  infinitely  great,  not  only  for  ourselves  and 
our  posterity,  but  also  for  Europe  and  the  world  at  large. 

In  an  address  which  I  delivered  at  Spartanburg,  S.  C, 
shortly  before  my  return  to  Washington.  I  remarked: 

In  America  let  us  keep  the  i.ssue  clear.  We  should  continue  to 
be  concerned  with  only  one  thing — and  that  Is  to  keep  America  out 
of  war  •  •  •  -£,111  it-t  us  lose  no  time  in  dccidint;  upon  a  course 
of  action  uhich  will  keep  us  out  of  war  today,  tomorrow,  a  year 
from  now.  2  years  from  now,  or  however  long  the  struysle  ii^  Europe 
continues. 

And  I  wish  here  today  to  again  express  the  thought  that  we 
must  lose  no  time  in  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action  which 
will  keep  us  out  of  war.  As  I  glance  back  upon  the  history 
of  events  that  carried  us  into  the  last  war.  I  can  see  where 
we  left  cur  peace  objectives  unguarded,  where  we  left  our 
wish  to  stay  out  of  war  unprotected,  because  we  failed  to 
establish  a  firm  and  practical  policy  at  the  outset  of  the  war. 

PHACTICAL    PLAN 

At  the  outbreak  of  that  war  we  were  intent  upon  peace,  as 
we  are  intent  upon  peace  today.  Yes:  it  was  our  wish  then. 
as  it  is  our  wish  now,  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  but  we 
failed  to  look  ahead;  we  failed  to  plot  the  inevitable  course 
of  events;  we  failed  to  take  cognizance  of  the  facts  and  face 
them  as  facts.  Mainly,  we  wished  for  peace,  and  wished  for 
it  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts,  but  we  lost  as  we  failed  to 
provide  measures  of  protection  for  cur  peaceful  intentions. 
America  was  then  without  any  definite,  clear-cut  interna- 
tional policy,  and,  although  we  did  not  reabze  it  at  the  time, 
we  were  driftmg — drifting  toward  our  eventual  entry  into 
the  war. 

My  support  of  the  cash-and  carry  plan,  which  the  President 
has  recommended  to  Congress,  is  based  on  the  sincere  belief 
that  it  is  a  sane,  practical  plan  which  will  do  much  to  keep 
us  from  drifting  into  war. 

Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  section  of  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act,  selling  to  all  belligerent  nations  for  cash  and 
carry,  is  a  highly  practical  and  realistic  treatment  of  our 
desire  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  I  term  the  proposed 
cash-and-carry  plan  a  practical  and  realistic  treatment  of 
our  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  war  for  these  two  funda- 
mental reasons: 

First.  It  will  serve  to  hasten  the  end  of  the  present  struggle. 

Second.  It  will  place  America  in  the  position  of  aiding 
England  and  France  instead  of  Germany,  as  is  now  the  case. 

HELP  END  WAR 

We  know,  first  and  foremost,  that  as  long  as  there  is  war 
In  Europe  we  shall  be  subjected  to  the  danger  and  possibility 
of  involvement.  The  danger  and  possibility  of  our  being 
drawn  into  war  will  not  disappear  until  Europe  is  at  peace 
again. 

Therefore,  the  American  people  are  extremely  anxious  to 
see  the  war  in  Europe  brought  to  a  close  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment  so  that  the  danger  of  our  being  drawn  into  the 
conflict  might  disappear  at  the  earliest  po.ssible  moment. 
That  the  cash-and-carry  plan  will  serve  to  hasten  the  end  of 
the  present  struggle  is  the  most  logical  conclusion  to  be 
reached  upon  analysis  of  the  present  European  situation. 

First,  England  announced  some  time  ago  that  she  would 
not  cease  fighting  until  Hitler  is  defeated  and  his  aggression 
halted,  and.  unless  the  basis  for  an  honorable  peace  can  be 
found  in  Europe  at  this  time,  England  will  certainly  continue 
her  fight  against  Hitler.  England  has  also  declared  that  she 
Is  prepared  to  fight  for  7  or  8  years  if  necessary.  Hitler  has 
declared  for  Germany  practically  the  same  thing,  but  his 
contsntions  are  less  susceptible  of  proof.    However,  the  im- 


portant thing  for  us  to  realii-e  here  is  that  thp  carh-and- 
carry  plan  would  make  available  to  England  and  France  air- 
ships, and  so  forth,  with  which  to  bring  the  war  to  a  speedier 
conclusion. 

Of  course.  Germany,  imder  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  would 
be  permitted  to  send  whatever  ships  ;he  could  to  our  shores 
and  purchase  these  same  materials,  ihc  question  of  wlio  ob- 
tained the  goods  bcin-:  left  up  to  the  warring  nations,  not 
America.  But  it  is  believed  that  England,  mistress  of  the  sea 
that  she  is.  will  be  able  to  tran'^port  sufficient  materials  to 
bolster  up  the  weak  spots  in  her  war  machine. 

One  of  the  weakest  spots  in  the  English  and  Fi-ench  fighting 
forces  is  in  the  air.  Tlie  airships  of  Germany  greatly  out- 
number those  of  England  and  France,  but  we  have  in  America 
the  productive  capacity  to  turn  out  several  thousand  planes  a 
month,  which  would  in  a  reasonable  length  of  time  enable 
England  and  France  to  match  the  air  strength  of  Germany, 

Pr.ESENT    ACT    AIDS    GERMANY 

Since  under  the  present  Neutrality  Act  Germany  is  being 
aided,  and  since  by  repealing  the  arms-em.bargo  section  of 
the  present  Neutrality  Act  England  and  France,  instead  of 
Germany,  would  be  aided,  we  simply  have  to  decide  whether 
it  will  be  best  for  us  in  the  long  run  to.  on  the  one  hand,  aid 
Germany,  or.  on  the  other  hand,  aid  England  and  France. 
This  time  let  us  be  objective  and  practical  in  our  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs  by  making  our  choice  as  realists,  not  as  wish- 
ful thinkers  and  impractical  idealists.  The  plain,  inescap- 
able fact  is  that  we  have  much  le.ss  to  fear  from  an  English- 
French  victory  than  a  German  victory.  Aggression  feeds  on 
aggression,  and  let  us  do  nothing  to  help  the  aggressor  nation 
triumph  in  the  present  struggle. 

AVOID     DIUFTING     INTO     WAR 

One  of  the  strongest  and  most  salient  features  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan  recommended  by  the  President  is  that  it  for- 
bids the  use  of  American  ships  in  trade  with  the  belligerents. 
This  is  a  much-needed  safeguard  against  our  involvement  in 
war.  We  know  that  what  did  most  to  draw  us  into  the  last 
war  was  the  sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  loss  of  Ameri- 
can li\'es  on  the  high  seas.  We  must  remove  the  danger  of 
a  recurrence  of  "incidents"  which  might  again  inflame  public 
sentiment  and  lead  us  down  the  road  to  war.  Keeping  public 
sentiment  strongly  against  our  going  into  war  is,  after  all, 
the  thing  which  will  do  most  to  actually  keep  us  out  of  war. 
The  American  people  today  are  unanimously  opposed  to  our 
entering  war.  and  as  long  as  this  opposition  to  our  participa- 
tion in  war  is  maintained  we  shall  remain  at  peace.  This  is 
a  certainty. 

Therefore,  what  is  most  important  is  that  we  at  this  session 
of  Congress  lay  the  foundation  for  a  firm,  clear-cut  interna- 
tional policy  which  will  keep  us  from  again  drifting  into  war 
as  we  did  in  1917.  By  amending  the  present  Neutrality  Act 
and  establishing  the  cash-and-carry  plan  we  shall  lay  that 
foundation  for  a  sane  and  practical  policy  which  will  best 
serve  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 


The  Share  of  the  Domestic  Pork  Market  Supplied 
by  the  American  Pork  Producer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

(»F    ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  OcUbcr  10,  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    THE    AGRICULTURAL    ADJUSTMENT    ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 


Mr.  KITCHENS.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.   I   include   the   following   statement   issued   by   the 
j   Agricultural  Adjustment  Administration: 

In  the  ca.«;e  of  pork,   as  with  practically  all  United  States  farm 
[   products.   It  is  the  volume   ol  exports  rather   than   the   volume   of 
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Imports  that  really  concem.s  tlie  American  farmer.  The  American 
farme:  has  the  AuHrican  p^irk  market:  what  he  need^  is  an  e.^port 
outlet  for  his  .surplu..  hog  p:oducls,  rather  than  additional  protec- 
tion from  foreign  imports. 

Up  until  193G.  pork  import.s  into  this  country  were  so  small  as 
to  be  on  y  a  fraction  of  1  percent  of  our  total  domestic  production 
During  the  last  3  years,  high  pork  prices,  resulting  chiefly  from 
drout:lu  liquidation  of  herds,  have  attracted  slightly  increa.sed  im- 
portations. During  these  3  years  pork  imports  have  amounted  to 
1  percent  of  our  total  domestic  production.  In  other  words  the 
American  farmer  has  at  lea^u  99  percent  of  the  American  'perk 
market.  He  also  has  some  thare  In  the  pork  and  lard  market  of 
foreiKU  countries. 

The  largest  proportion  of  pork  imports  into  this  country  at  all 
times  is  the  result  of  continued  demand  for  such  luxury  products 
as  Polish  canned  hams.  '  ^    "uv,oo 

The  share  of  the  domestic  pork  market  supplied  by  the  Americcn 
producer,  excluding  lard,  calendar  years  1924-38 
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The  National  Debt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  10,  1939 


ADDRESS      BY      HON.      STEPHEN      BOLLES,      OF      WISCONSIN 

SEPTEMBER  7,    1939 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  foUowing  address  to  the  Wisconsin 
Bankers'  Association  by  the  Honorable  Stephen  Bolles.  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  the  First  District  of  Wisconsin,  Sep- 
tember 7,  1939: 

Mr  Chairman,  members  of  Wisconsin  Bankers'  Association.  I  hope 
no  one  here  has  remained  to  hear  me  as  an  expert  on  banking 
Over  a  long  period  of  years  as  a  newspaperman  I  knew  banks  only 
as  institutions  which  had  the  bost.  highest,  most  profoundly  ornate 
buildinss  in  the  city.  I  remember  many  years  ago  that  "Golden 
Rule"  Jones,  who  had  been  elected  mavor  of  Toledo,  said  the  only 
u.'^e  ho  had  for  banks  was  an  overdraft.  I  learned  later  when  I 
expanded  a  little  in  what  we  modernistically  term  "cur  economic 
lile"  that  the  fir.ot  attribute  of  a  banker  and  a  most  necessary  part 
of  hit  personal  equipment  was  the  ability  to  keep  a  poker  face  and 
say  ■no"  This  lesson  in  human  architecture  has  been  of  great 
value  in  Congress,  since  I  have  voted  "no"  on  so  many  of  the  wildly 
extravagant  apprnpnatior.s  of  billions  of  dollars. 

I  am  not  so  .'^ure  that  what  I  would  have  said  a  week  ago  I  can 
say  now.  We  are  plunged  into  a  cloud  of  darkness  and  we  are  look- 
ing for  light  in  the  east.  A  war-torn  Europe  demands  new  revolve- 
ments in  attuudos.  We  cannot  say  that  the  financial  structure  of 
yesterday  is  that  of  today.  Congress  has  voted  a  continuation  of 
the  Presidents  power  to  alter  the  weight  of  the  dollar  and  to  con- 
tinue the  «s2. 000,000,000  stabilization  fund.  I  voted  "no"  on  this 
and  am  giad  now  in  the  international  situation  tiiat  I  did  so 

We  have  been  going  along  in  the  United  States  for  almost  7  years 
doing  revolutionary  things.     We  have  piled  up  a  debt  Into  astro- 


nomical figures.  We  have  appropriated.  In  the  first  session  of  the 
^eventy-sixth  Congress,  $13,000,000,000  which  will  have  tc  be  paid 
either  out  of  tax  revenues  or  by  borrowing,  and  which  made  a  d  ficit 
exceeding  $3,000,000,000  for  1940.  In  these  7  years  we  have  violated 
and  voided  every  law  of  economics.  We  have  slapped  facts  m  the 
face.     Wc  have  spent  fiity  billions  in  recovery  without  recovery      We 

^^n^L  u'^.^^^^^'^f  '^''^'^  ^""""^  *^^  ^^>'s  of  Diocletion;  withered,  as 
would  be  the  bullrushes  around  Moses  when  Pharaohs  daughter 
r^a,?,ot  ,  We  have  placed  on  the  Federal  statute  books  more 
f^i^  %  .7  ^^^^  ^^^"^  ^"  ^^^  dictators  in  Europe  ever  did  and  put  the 
I^tVf.  H"  Government  in  the  door  of  business  to  get  an  entrance 
^J!:ll  ^"^  ™^y,  ^  ^""^^  ^^^  P'^°°y  financial  plans  of  an  experl- 
^?w^  %  "1"^  ^""J^  ^^^  ^inea-pig  laboratory  of  an  Irresponsible 

collection  of  misguided  zealots.  ^'v.u...uic 

nf'^litnH^«^°^T*'*'^^"-'^^  ^^°^^^  promulgate  a  new  declaration 
olJ^  '^  ?,^"''^..  "  *^  ^'"^^  ^"'^  freedom  from  legislative  shackles 
and  Executive  dictatorship.  We  should  not  be  carried  away  by 
fictitious  profits  from  war.  We  will  have  to  pay  double  for  them 
i  inH  t'^°H  ^^°"^i,^^  'orget  m  the  hysteria  of  war  that  we  have  stlU 
Pst«hii^LH°  Sr"";?^""  ^^^*  freedom  in  this  Republic  may  again  be 
established.  We  have  now  the  world's  greatest  bureaucratic  iovem- 
ment  the  greatest  debt,  the  greatest  army  of  unemployed  a  per- 
sistent downward  trend  of  farm  Income.  As  most  of  you  here  are 
from  cities,  villages,  and  towns  dependent  in  greater  part  on  farm 
prosperity  and  Income,  I  may  say  that  this  question  Involves  us  ™ 
I  need  n(Dt  go  into  a  discussion  of  national  farm  policy  as  reflected 
by  laws  and  their  administration.  We  have  to  admit  that  all  th^ 
e.xp?riitients,  so  far  as  stable  recovery  Is  concerned,  have  been  fall- 
ures.  This  condition  has  Its  reflection  in  every  bank  In  a  search 
for  causes  of  these  abnormal  conditions  we  must  ultimately  arrive  at 
two    destinations-continuous    deflcits    and    growing    pubhc    debt 

t/v^Hn"'^""^'  ^T'^'-  ^'3^  '^'  P'^^"y  ^  t^e  unpr«:edentld  volume  of 
taxation  now  imposed  by  Federal,  State,  and  local .  govemrrents 
Many  of  these  taxes  have  reached  or  passed  their  maximum'  of 
productivity  under  the  Inexorable  law  of  diminishing  rTturS 

Wc  may  thtis  see  that  public  debt  and  its  twin  brother  taxation 
are  the  most  important  items  the  American  Nation  conf^onTs  ^1 
other  qtjest  ons  are  submerged  In  these  two-debt  and  taxation 
It  is  perfectly  clear  to  everybody  that  Increase  of  expenditSes  n?t 
i^fiH^ '  ?t  "^^^"^l-  ^^^  ^e"  the  cause  of  constantly  iSfur-fng 
de^ficits^  It  was  a  shocking  exhibition  of  Government  Ineffic^nc? 
When  Congress  was  asked  to  vote  for  an  Increase  of  the  debt  limit 
TTiat  was  defeated,  thanks  to  the  support  of  many  on  both  sides  of 
the  House.  Our  debt  now  exceeds  $40,000,000,000.  This  d^  not 
a«?  o^'  }^^  contingent  liability  of  some  $5,000,000,000  due  to  oSh- 
gatlons  issued  by  various  Government  agencies  and  guaranteed  by 
}hl^,°tl"''"'T-  7^"^  ^  ^°  ^^^  contingent  liabillty-a  potentS 
llabillty-comlng  from  some  mUllons  of  dollars  In  housing  oro- 
grams.  There  are  some  offsets  to  this  in  the  Treasury  balance  and 
resources  of  a  few  Government  corporations  and  ^edl?  agencies 
The  book  value  of  these  Items  amounts  to  some  $5  OOT  ^0  OOO 
.J^\'',^'^  come  to  consider  this  national  debt  we  must  realize  that 
^^1^°^^^?^"^  °^  ^"  ^^"^  ^^"^^^  including  farm  equipment  buSd- 
in^t^rf  tl^P'"'''™^"*^'  ^  ^"mated  to  be  about  $30,oS) 000 000 
and  that  the  gross  assets  of  all  manufacturing  OTrooVatlonK  in  tv,- 
metal  and  metal -products  Industry,  which  alsf  IncTudes  st^el  wUh 
the  added  corporations  making  fo6d  products  or  chemfcals  are  leS 
than  $40,000,000,000,  with  a  net  worth  of  such  ^r^SaUoks  mich 
less.  Then  we  can  realize  the  Immensity  of  this  debt  and^-w  it 
means  as  a  retardant  to  any  recovery.  There  must  follow  an  iWec- 
edcnted  volume  of  taxation  already  imposed  on  all  IndustrT  wfth 
the  hark  back  Into  every  home  In  the  land.  A  group  of  iSistriS 
leaders  some  few  months  ago  stated  that  "the  mSre  b\irterS  Sed 
upon  private  enterprise,  the  fewer  persons  It  can  empi^??ie  fewer 
It  employs,  the  heavier  It  will  be  taxed  to  support  the  rest  HeaSIr 
taxes  can  produce  a  chronic  state  of  depression  Heavier 

There  was  no  lack  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  Members  of 
the  present  Congress,  both  In  the  majority  and  minority  gSJps 
oL,^  f'^^^i'^fi^^  °^  appropriating  billions  of  dollars  and  still 
adding  to  both  deficit  and  debt.  There  are  those  In  Congress  who 
definitely  advocate  Inflation  and  believe  that  the  solution  of  ^he 
debt  and  deficit  both  lies  In  the  Issuing  of  cunincy  wKhoSt  let  o? 
hindrance,  so  as  to  supply  the  Treasury  with  cash.  This  of  course 
is  taflation,  and  strange  to  say,  there  ai-e  a  number  of  earn^t  ad vo-' 
cates  of  this  policy.  They  are.  with  one  or  two  exception™^onflnPri 
to  the  majority  side  of  the  House.  I  may  say  to  yoi  tharSf  the 
desperation  of  finances.  Government  actlvltljs.  anj  caSrlng  iSt 
the  programs  for  the  bureaucratic  organization,  we  are  In  great 
danger  of  such  an  inflationatory  movement  well  supported  In  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  This  Is  not  called  money  Inflation  but 
credit  inflation.  This  Is  the  hovering  specter  of  disturbance  which 
we  must  look  at  and  realize  fully.  "a^v-c  wmca 

That  such  inflation  under  whatever  name  It  may  come  will  Imnalr 
the  credit  of  the  United  States  Government  is  agreed  upon  by  aU 
of  us.  The  drbt  heretofore  has  not  been  financed  first  of  all  from 
the  savings  of  the  people,  but  because  the  Government  has  placed 
Its  I  O  U  s  in  the  banks  and  then  receiving  credit  on  which  it  draws 
The  result  is  an  abnormally  expanded  credit  base  which  unless 
handled  witii  greatest  care,  can  become  unmanageable. 

The  safety  of  every  bank  deposit,  activity  In  industrial  enter- 
prises, value  of  agricultural  products,  opportunity  for  employment 
security  of  Insurance  policies  all  depend  upon  the  unimpaired  credit 
of  the  United  States  Government.  That  credit  affects  the  funda- 
mental human  values.  The  banks  own  a  little  over  60  percent  of 
the  total  direct  and  interest-bearing  obligations.  These  are  the 
keystone  ol  the  credit  structure.     Their  holdings  represent  about 
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25  percent  of  their  lotal  :i5.e"s  ar.c!  arfjur.d  CO  percent  cf  total  in- 
vestments. Thfrel'ore  I  say  to  you.  with  all  emphasis,  that  we  must 
put  every  oiuue  of  eneri,'y  of  oil  those  w.ho  will  he  aUccted  directly 
and  indirectly  into  this  preservation  (  f  our  credit  and  to  fight  to 
the  very  end  again.^t  any  .«ten  toward  Inflation.  Any  drop  in  the 
prices  of  the.-e  obligations  would  not  only  disturb  the  financial 
structure  of  the  couniry.  but  have  sor:ous  rej-crcu'^sions  on  the 
greater  mass  of  our  people. 

We  may  thus  clearly  see  the  interrelation  between  stability  of 
Govf-rnment  cr:  dlt.  maintainam  the  luibhc  cU'bt  at  it.-  present  level 
or  less.  tl;c  ab.-olu  e  necessity  c:f  reducii.sj  dehcirs  by  smaller  appro- 
priations, and  arnvine  at  a  ta.x  base  which  wi;l  nut  dimini'rh  the 
revenues  by  increasing  the  rates.  I  believe  the  pubUo  is  becoming 
con.scious  of  this  great  burde.i  of  debt.  We  liave  not  overcome  the 
dericits.  Com:ress,  m  spite  of  the  niilit.int  minority,  continually 
incr"ased  the  Federal  debt  and  the  appropriations  in  the  last  session. 
The  fact  is  clear  as  uayh^ht  that  the  control  of  this  situation  rests 
111  th.e  hands  of  CungVes.,  and  it  behooves  everyone,  regardless  of 
partisanship,  to  impress  upon  every  person  who  Is  In  Congress  the 
necessity  to  truard  against  the  present  poliry  of  expanding  deficits. 
There  is  no  royal  road  to  this  end.  There  seems  to  be  a  lack  of  any 
coniiressional  plan  to  end  these  recurrina;  delicits  and  the  ab.^ence  of 
any  procedure  to  effectuate  a  plan  even  to  gradually  return  to  a 
balanced  Budt^et. 

We  were  fortunate  in  the  last  session  not  to  liav-'  any  bank 
legi.->latiiin  of  a  disttirbing  nature.  I  may  say  that  the  bankm.; 
and  currency  committee  had  before  it  some  twosC')re  b.Us  wi  h 
all  >crts  of  havw.re  schemes,  and  they  have  so  far  cii-d  within  the 
committee  walls.  There  is  a  growing  feeling  in  this  Sjventy-.-ixth 
Congress  that  it  should  rebel  against  adni.nistrative  and  bureau- 
cratic pressure  There  is  enough  pressure  from  outside  withctit 
having  it  come  from  withm  One  must  be  actually  :n  Congress  to 
under-tand  the  power  of  this  grotip  pressure.  Once  upon  a  time 
a  Member  of  Congress  was  .-upposed  to  have  a  liberty  of  thought 
r.nd  'o  act  and  ^peak  and  vote  his  own  c  mvicticr.s  after  careful 
study  cf  important  questions.  New  he  is  torn  by  conflicting  emo- 
ticns  Hi  cue  antagjni:-tic  grotip  after  another  danyle^  before  him 
a  dark  pictur.'  .,i  his  future  if  he  dots  no:  vute  the  way  the  group 
sucrgests  Tl^.ese  gmups  take  no  consideration  cf  debt  cr  d^^hcit 
They  enter  into  no  realm  of  economics.  All  they  vant  is  what  they 
want,  regar.de-s  Ox  what  happens  af'erwards.  I  do  not  suppo.se 
that  W"  can  rid  curselvcs  cf  thc-e  pre-sur  •  groups.  We  have  over 
200  i)f  iuch  organijiation.;  working  m  Washington.  It  costs  thou- 
sands cf  dol.ar^  to  feed,  clothe,  and  pay  salaries  to  this  group 
of  lobbyists  They  are  sentinels  more  for  their  croups  than  they 
are  i.  r  active  lobbying.  It  is  certainly  time  t^)  de^hire  s  ime  freedom 
of  action  and  to  n'turn  to  the  understanding  of  fundamentals  in 
the  cp  -ration  of  government.  Way  back  m  1770  Adam  Smith,  who 
was  the  first  v.riter  on  economics,  a  man  of  erudition  at.d  a  great 
tca'hcr.  at  a  time  when  und"rstandirg  of  the  value  cf  capital  and 
free  mcv.-ment  of  peoples  was  beginning  to  impress  itself  upon  cur 
civilizat.on.  WTcte  this: 

"To  prih:blr  a  great  people,  however,  from  making  all  that  they 
ran  of  every  par*  of  their  own  produce  or  from  einplnyn.g  their 
fU-fk  and  industry  in  the  way  that  they  J".d,^e  most  advanlagt  cu,"?  to 
them  ■elves,  u  u  m.'^nlfc.st  violation  of  the  mcst  .'acred  r.ghts  of 
mat.k  nd  " 

Le*.  me  quote  from  the  Majesty  cf  Calmnoss.  by  Dr.  Wlliam 
Georj?  •  Jordan,  which  soem<>  to  be  apropos  at  ihi&  particular  time 
m  ipi.r  h:story; 

"Th"  nation  th.it  Is  «!trcn<:;est  Is  the  on<»  that  Is  most  self-reliant. 
the  cne  that  contains  within  its  boundaries  all  that  its  pe^  pie  need 
If.  With  its  ports  all  bhwrkaded  It  has  not  withm  itself  the  nerts:.iti<'s 
of  life  and  the  elements  of  Its  continual  pn^grt^s.  then  it  is  weak, 
held  by  the  enemy,  and  it  is  but  a  question  of  time  till  it  must 
suiTcnd'T.  Its  I'ld  pendence  is  in  propt^rtion  to  its  self-reliance, 
to  Its  p  )wer  to  sustain  it>^lf  from  within." 

It  Is  time  that  we  return  to  freedom.  The  road  back  is  bc.^et 
with  riifUculty.  No  egg  has  ever  been  unscram.bled.  What  needs 
to  be  d  ne  cai.n  it  be  done  in  a  few  m.cments.  a  few  we'  ks  many 
month'-,  many  years,  iir.d  perhaps  several  decades  When  we  ccn- 
tem.pl  I'e  the  fact  that  otir  deficits  reached  $23.000  000  000  in  G  years 
and  that  we  have  spent  all  of  the  reventie.-^  amounting  to  even  a 
greater  sum.  we  may  realize  that  we  have  .^pf^nt  in  '.he.^e  years  on  a 
planned  economy  nr.d  in  experiments  for  recov(  ry  $,")0.00d.000,000  it 
is  tune  for  us  to  pause  and  examine  the  shipwreck  After  a  great 
.'■form  at  sea  over  many  days,  with  moun*ronoiis  v.aves  that  pounel 
the  ship  te:ir  away  its  sniokcstacks  and  its  deck  bcais,  baiter  it 
almost  into  heljilessness.  th"  peed  captain  luaves  to  v.hen  he 
reaches  a  place  of  calm  to  take  toll  of  the  dam.age.  We  have  been 
pas'^irg  through  -nich  a  storm  for  6  years  or  more 

S -I  at(  r  King  of  Utah,  a  loading  member  of  the  majority  party, 
rp  ak»ng  at  the  clo-e  cf  the  Senate  re^sion.  declared,  "The  Govern- 
ment may  not  continue  this  spending  polii^y  v.ithcut  inviting  d.s- 
astt-r  Tlie  "-p 'ndthriit,  whether  u  be  ir.elividual.  corporation,  or 
pov.'rnnvnt  inu.-t  ultimately  face  the  day  of  reckriuirg.  Loo.-^e  fiscal 
polic  ■  have  u:.d,  rmined  i.nd  destroyed  givcrtnien's  cf  the  past. 
We  sh  rid  no'  pursue  policies  whir^h  inust  inevi'ably  result  m  im- 
pa:rn  g  'he  fin TiCial  integrity  of  the  Government." 

Siiator  Mi^Carran.  of  Nevada,  in  that  same  elehate  spoke  of  a 
personal  interview  with  Trotsky,  who  had  not  then  been  exiled 
from  Russia,  in  which  the  Soviet  leader  said  that  he  predicted 
the  day  would  come  when  bureaucracy  would  become  so  powerful 
in  the  Uni'ed  States  tha'  it  would  confol  the  Gcvrnment.  inflti- 
ence  its  {K'licies,  and  shape  its  legislation.  The  Senator  pursued 
the  subject  by  saying  that  there  were  more  than  a  million  Federal 
emiiloyees  and  that  "bureaucracy  has  an  in^^atiable  appetite;  It 
reaches  out  for  more  power  and  encroaches  upon  personal  rights 
and  liberties." 


L>n  n^e  fiuote  to  yen  al-o  fmm  the  words  of  Edmund  Burke, 
who  was  a  great  f.-ieiid  of  tlic  Colonies: 

"The  path  to  happine'-s  for  nations  and  men  eioe-s  not  lie  In 
sweeping  innovations;  always  it  lies  in  doing  Justice  to  tiie  past, 
In  welcoming  what  it  has  achieved  as  "an  emaileei  Inheritance'  and 
even  in  the  hour  of  reform,  in  carrying  it  through  In  a  spin:  of 
gratitude  and  reverence  toward  existing  institutions,  which  are 
not  to  toe  remade  by  the  energies  of  a  single  generation  of  radical 
reformers,  however  ardent  their  pas.slon  for  human  happiness  may 
be- 
lt is  only  by  taking  tli"  road  to  freedom  eolne  back  to  tlie  prin- 
ciples which  are  fundamental  in  the  Amer:can  Governm.ent.  ele- 
stroyine  the  bureaucratic  domination,  and  calling  a  halt  upon 
flights  into  tiie  s;rati\-phere  of  exp.enciiture  that  we  may  return 
to  a  confidence  in  the  future. 

IncoJne  and   cvtgo  statcmryit  of   tlie   Federal   Gca'cmnciit,   July   1 

to  July  31.  1939 

The  Government  collected $r^n7   845   R07  53 

The    Government    spent 807.  324.  993.  tJ3 

Leaving  a  gross  deficit  of 499.479.  186.  10 

To  arrive  at  the  net  deficit   to  be  met  by  bor- 
rowing or  by  draft  on  general  fund: 

Subtract : 

Statutoiv  debt  retirements.  $134   2."i()  00 

Add: 

Deficit  In  trust  funds,  gold 
inclement,  sliver  seignior- 
age, and  G  ov  e  r  n  m  c  n  t 
checking   accounts 113.300,162  29 

Net   addition   to   the  gross  deficit 113,171.912.29 

Net    deficit 6'2,  G51,  008.  39 

Decrease  in  gener:il-f!ind  balance 390  918  PR7  03 

Increase  in   public  debt 221   732  411.36 

Debt.  July  31.   19C9    40.661,264.822.47 

Fre-war  debt,  March  31.  1017 1   282  044.  346  28 

First  post-war  n"ak    Aueun   31.   1919. 26   .Sf)R  701    648  01 

Lowest  post-v.'ar  debt.  December  31,   1930 16  026,  087  087  07 

Increase  since  December  31,   1'j30 24,  Ga5,  177,  735.  40 

This  summary  is  ccmpilcd  from  United  States  daily  Treasury 
statements  to  show  the  gro.  s  deficit,  the  net  dcLcit,  and  the  draita 
en  the  general  fund  to  finance  tlie  deficit. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

or   WISCONSIN 

IX  THE  HOfSK  OF  REPRESKNTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  10.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EV'ENINO  POST  OF  OCTOBER 

7,  1J39 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  desire  to  includ'  therein  an  editorial 
appearing  in  the  Octobt^r  7  issue  of  The  Saturday  Evening 
Post  entitled  ■America." 

This  editorial  is.  in  my  opinion,  not  only  the  m.ost  powerful 
but  also  the  most  scn.sible  pro-American  arrriiment  I  have  read 
or  listened  to.  and  I  am  putting  it  in  the  Record  hoping  that 
every  M(  mber  of  the  Congress  and  many  other  American  cit- 
izens will  have  the  opportunity  to  read  and  digest  its  clear 
statrmcnt:  of  fact  regard. ng  Europe's  war. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  7.  1939] 

AMERICA 

Destiny  has  an  errand  here  and  we  are  about  to  keep  an  appoint- 
ment with  her.  We  do  not  knww  for  sure  what  the  business  is. 
We  do  know  it  is  important  and  that  it  behooves  xis  now  to  steady 
otir  minds  and  think  for  ourselves. 

There  is  an  omt  n. 

The  event  cf  Incomparable  human  ."Significance,  one  to  which  war 
Itself  is  subordinate,  is  that  the  star  of  world  supremacy  has  pa.ssed 
from  the  Old  to  the  New  World  To  .say  that  this  happened  during 
the  World  War,  or  that  the  World  War  cau.sed  it  to  happen,  is  not 
so.  That  star  is  the  sign  of  ultimate  power,  and  the  power  was 
here.  In  the  World  War  for  the  first  time,  like  a  giant  In  swaddling 
clothes,  we  put  It  forth,  and  It  was  astounding,  not  to  others  only 
but  to  ourselves.  We  were  not  entirely  unaware  of  it,  but  never 
before  had  we  exerted  It,  and  never  had  we  considered  either  the 
historical  meaning  or  the  consequences  of  possessing  it.  Suddenly, 
therefore — and  no  one  prepared  for  It — the  world's  center  of  political 


gravity  shifted  from  one  continent  to  another — that  is  to  say  from 
Europe  to  America. 

The  star  that  now  stands  In  our  sky  has  no  constancy.  That  Is 
why  we  call  It  an  omen.  We  are  able  to  chart  Its  travels  during 
at  lea.st  4.OO0  years.  For  nearly  a  thousand  years — and  that  was  Its 
longest  Vigil— It  stood  In  the  sky  of  Eevpt.  Then  It  passed  to  the 
Assyrians,  from  the  As.<=vTlans  to  the  Babylonians,  and  back  again 
to  the  As-syrlans.  For  500  years  It  was  divided  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  Persians.  After  that  !t  took  Its  place  in  the  Roman  sfcy 
and  tarriod  there  a  while.  During  five  centuries  the  world  was  a 
Roman  world  and  peace  was  the  Roman  peace.  Then  for  nearly 
1.500  years  It  wai,  a  vagabond  star,  appearing  and  disappearing  in  a 
mofct  unpredictable  manner.  Twice  it  rose  over  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  twice  over  the  Tartars,  Mongolians,  and  Hun<^  It 
pa.ssed  to  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which  was  WTecked  by  the 
Reformation.  It  went  from  there  to  the  Ottoman  Turks,  and  then 
for  two  centuries  it  was  last.  That  was  a  time  of  human  chaos 
This  period  cf  1,500  years  during  which  the  star  had  a  vagabond 
existence  Include.-;  the  Dark  and  Middle  Ages. 

In  1700  It  was  seen  rising  again,  or  might  have  been  seen  dimlv 
on  the  horizon  of  England.  Napoleon  tried  to  conquer  it  and 
failed.  England  became  the  British  Empire,  assumed  supremacy 
In  the  world,  and  kept  a  British  peace.  During  the  British  peace 
there  were  many  wars,  of  course,  Just  as  there  were  during  the 
long  Roman  peace,  but  the  preferred  condition  was  one  of  peace 
and  economic  order,  and  Great  Britain  was  its  defender. 

To  the  rise  of  American  power  Europe  was  politically  purblind. 
As  a  physical  phenomenon  it  was  astonishing  and  measurable;  Its 
further  meanings  were  never  considered.  The  thought  of  the  'star 
of  world  supremacy  passing  from  Europe  to  America  was  one  the 
European  mind  cotild  not  entertain.  It  happened  and  was  not 
believed.  American  power  determined  the  outcome  of  the  World 
War,  Which  England  and  her  Allies  had  otherwise  lost;  an  American 
army  of  more  than  two  millions  of  men  appeared  in  Europe  and 
vanished.  StUl  it  was  not  believed.  The  only  way  Europe  could 
think  of  America  was  as  a  stem  of  western  civilization;  the  trunk 
and  roots  of  It  were  In  Europe.  And  to  the  stem  would  have  been 
asalgned  the  task,  nay,  the  moral  obligation,  to  restore  the  power 
and  authority  of  Europe. 

In  all  that  we  think  we  know  of  the  historical  process  there  wa« 
never  a  thing  so  strange  as  that  the  star  of  world  supremacy 
should  pass  to  a  people  who  did  not  wish  It,  who  had  no  Idea  what 
to  do  with  It  and  who  dreaded  the  responsibilities  of  pKissesslng  It. 
One  of  these  is  the  responsibility  to  keep  peace  and  order  In  the 
world — not  absolute  peace,  of  course,  since  that  is  yet  impossible, 
but  a  regime  of  peace  where  there  would  be  otherwise  a  regime  of 
war. 

Our  first  Idea  wa«  to  organize  that  responsibility  and  share  It 
with  Europe.  Thus  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  that 
President  Wilson  wrote  into  the  Versailles  Treaty  and  which  the 
American  people,  by  Instinct,  rejected. 

Our  second  Idea  was  disarmament.  Europe  was  distrustful  and 
sufplclous.  Diaarmament  was  all  right  in  principle.  But  suppoBe 
the  world  did  actually  disarm?  Military  supremacy  in  that  case 
would  pa.s«  to  the  nation  that  had  the  most  powerful  industrial 
machine  and  »ure  access  to  raw  materials,  because.  In  the  event  of 
war,  it  could  beat  all  others  In  creating  new  weapons.  WTiat  wa« 
the  name  of  that  one  nation?  America.  Therefore,  was  the  Amer- 
ican diaarmament  evangel  entirely  sincere  and  disinterested? 

Our  answer  to  that  was  to  say  that,  in  default  of  disarmament,  we 
were  polnR  to  build  the  Incomparable  navy.  Then  for  the  first 
time  the  other  maritime  powers  were  willing  to  discuss  naval  dis- 
armament In  dead  earnest.  They  all  came  to  Washington,  and  there 
we  said  to  them:  "See.  We  have  the  longest  sword.  We  can  make 
It  much  longer  still.  But  we  believe  In  disarmament.  And  to  prove 
It.  we  now  propose  to  break  our  sword  to  the  length  of  the  next 
longest  one,  and  to  keep  It  at  that  length  if  you  will  agree  not  to 
lengthen  yours.    Do  you  agree?" 

They  agreed.  In  a  state  of  amazement.  Such  a  thing  had  never 
happened  before  In  the  history  of  the  quarrelsome  human  race  as 
that  a  people  actually  possessing  the  paramount  power  should  offer 
in  a  voluntary  manner  to  limit  Its  weapons.  But  while  we  were 
towing  our  warships  to  sea  and  sinking  them  with  our  own  gunfire, 
the  foreign  naval  experts  were  already  finding  holes  In  the  dis- 
armament treaty  through  which  they  could  push  unforbidden  types 
of  warcraft,  and  one  day  we  woke  up  to  the  fact  that  the  American 
Navy  was  the  only  one  that  had  actually  declined  In  strength. 

Meanwhile  we  had  been  pursuing  a  third  idea,  which  was  that, 
since  we  were  the  most  productive  people,  and  still  the  richest! 
notwlthstandirg  our  own  exertions  in  the  World  War,  It  was  our 
business  and  a  kind  of  duty  to  a.ssist  In  the  restoration  of  Europe. 
So  we  poured  our  resources  into  Europe  for  that  purpose,  on  a  scale 
so  prodigal  and  lmmen.se  that  we  up.set  the  economic  balance.  This 
Is  a  long  and  complicated  story.  We  are  Interested  here  in  the 
sequels  only.  We  lost  our  money,  and  we  advanced  the  next  war 
by  maybe  10  years. 

Now,  therefore,  the  World  War  has  been  resumed.  It  is  wrongly 
so  named.  It  Is,  In  fact,  again  what  It  was  before — a  European 
war,  on  the  cne  side  to  defend  and  on  the  other  to  seize  the  star  of 
world  supremacy  that  is  not  there.     It  is  here. 

And  again  we  shall  have  to  decide  what  to  do  with  our  power. 
The  decision  we  make  may  alter  the  history  of  the  world  for  a 
thousand  years.  Twenty-two  years  ago  we  were  putting  It  forth 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  saying  to  oiu-selves,  and  believing,  that 
we  had  engaged  In  a  war  to  end  war.  It  sounds  Ironic  now.  Never- 
theless. It  Is  one  of  the  romantic  facts  to  be  written  down  In  history 
that  we  had  no  otlier  purpose.    We  were  defeated.    We  were  de- 


feated because  It  was  not  our  war.  It  was  Europe's  war.  and  the 
peace  that  was  written  was  a  European  peace,  laying  down  the  lines 
for  the  next  war. 

Neither  is  the  present  war  our  war.  We  had  no  spoon  in  the 
caldron.  Yet  what  are  we  saying  about  It?  We  hope  we  shall  not 
be  drawn  into  it.  The  President  tells  the  people  their  Government 
will  do  everything  it  can  think  of  to  keep  them  out  of  it.  For  aU 
that,  we  communicate  to  one  another  the  fear  that  we  shall  some- 
how be  got  into  it  in  spite  of  ourselves,  moved  by  our  emotions 

These  are  feeble  attitudes  and  false.  Nevertheless,  they'  are 
dangerous.  What  we  are  saying  to  ourselves  is  that  we  leave  It  all 
to  feeling.  If  our  feelings  crystallize,  then  we  shall  act.  That  Is 
what  we  did  before.  We  reelected  a  President  on  the  slogan  "He 
kept  us  out  of  war,"  and  5  months  later  we  were  In  it.  From'  that 
experience,  from  the  defeat  we  suffered,  from  the  consequences  we 
should  have  learned  what  is  wanting  in  the  American  ethos.  Not 
to  have  known  it  then  was  pardonable;  not  to  have  learned  it  since 
If  we  haven't,  would  convict  us  of  weakness  in  mind  and  character' 
Why  these  feeble  attitudes  that  are  in  fact  false?  Why  is  otir 
thinking  so  maudlin  and  muddy?  Why  are  we  so  liable  to  be  moved 
headlong  by  feeling?  The  answer  is  that  we  have  within  us  no 
sense  of  American  destiny.  For  want  of  it.  this  American  power— 
the  paramount  power  of  the  world — ^has  no  true  center  of  Its  own 
and  that  is  a  perilous  fact.  We  need  something  more.  We  need  the 
historical  imagination  to  see  that  American  destiny  Is  unique  In 
itself,  entirely  separate  from  the  destiny  of  Europe. 

Given  that  we  were  thus  founded  upon  ourselves,  with  inner 
certitude,  we  should  not  now  be  saying  of  the  European  War  either 
that  we  hope  to  stay  out  of  It  or  that  we  are  fearful  of  being  drawn 
Into  It.  We  should  not  be  exhorting  one  another  to  beware  of  for- 
eign propaganda.  We  should  not  be  dividing  otir  minds  between 
the  isolationists,  who  say  it  is  none  of  our  business,  and  those  on 
the  other  hand,  already  abandoned  to  emotion,  who  say  we  shall 
betray  civilization  unless  we  go  forth  to  save  the  democracies 

Instead  of  all  that,  we  should  know  beforehand,  and  with  cer- 
tainty, under  what  conditions  we  would  go  to  war  at  all  It  would 
have  to  be  our  own  war,  not  Etirope's.  It  would  have  to  be  one 
wherein  we  were  sure  who  at  the  end  should  write  the  peace  that 
It  might  be  the  American  peace,  unlike  any  peace  that  had  been 
made  before.  If  this  be  not  In  our  destiny,  then  the  star  of  su- 
premacy that  hangs  In  our  sky  la  but  a  material  sign  and  that  we 
disbelieve. 

But  no  American  war  Is  remotely  In  view.  We  have  no  thought 
of  starting  one;  no  aggressor  is  threatening  to  bring  war  torn 
That  being  so.  of  what  now  should  we  be  taking  forethought? 

We  should  be  thinking  of  what  the  state  of  the  world  will  be 
when  this  European  war  ends.  Our  actual  power  will  be  still  what 
It  was;  relatively  It  will  be  much  greater  than  It  was,  because  the 
power  of  Europe  will  have  been  damaged.  We  shall  have  by  far 
the  most  efflcient  industrial  machine  In  the  world  We  shall  have 
two-thirds  of  all  the  gold,  the  only  aound  money  and  the  only 
credit  to  lend.  Otu-  economic  and  financial  supremacy  will  be  such 
that  we  could.  If  we  would,  take  possession  of  the  world  But  that 
Is  not  what  we  want  to  do.  If  that  star  In  our  sky  were  an  omen 
of  world  empire,  we  would  wlah  It  to  go  away;  and  If  there  U  a  new 
thing  possible  In  the  earth.  It  la  that  for  once  a  people  poMeMlncr 
the  power  to  aelze  empire  are  not  so  tempted.  *~— — -  -» 

What  elae  might  we  do  with  It?  That  la  what  we  ought  to  be 
thinking  about.  It  la  oura.  We  did  not  gain  it  by  conquest.  We 
created  it  entire  with  our  own  hand*.  Therefore  we  are  morally 
free  to  do  with  it  what  we  will.  Certainly,  then,  by  taking  thought 
by  dlBClpline  of  the  economic  motive  to  make  It  aerve  the  idea  we 
fought  for  and  lost  22  years  ago  In  Europe,  we  could  put  It  forth 
In  ways  to  nourish  the  things  we  prefer  to  Uve  with  In  the  world 
and  let  the  others  wither. 

War  cannot  end  war;  nor  does  It  greatly  abate  the  aggressor  The 
immoral  economic  motive  begins  Immediately  to  arm  him  again 
and  It  has  all  to  be  done  over.  America,  England,  and  Prance 
armed  Germany.  That  was  business.  After  Munich.  England  con- 
tinued to  sell  essential  war  materials  to  Germany.  That  was  busi- 
ness. America  and  England  armed  Japan  against  China  That 
was  biisiness.  The  economic  weapon  employed  in  peace  to  strangle 
war  would  be  mightier  than  all  the  navies.  Could  there  be  a 
higher  use  of  the  American  power  than  to  impose  that  thought  as 
a  new  law  of  the  world  and  mind  that  It  was  kept? 
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Mr.  SHANLEY.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  and  revise  my  remarks  and  include  therein  the  speech 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIOx\AL  RECORD 


of  Maj.  Gen.  Hus;h  A.  Drum  at  the  opening  conference  of 

the  F'l'st  Army  m.anruveis. 

I  think  that  we  should  all  be  ever  mindful  of  the  admoni- 
tion of  President  George  Washington  in  his  Farewell  Address 
when  he  exhorted  us  to  take  "care  always  to  k*^ep  ou '-'selves, 
by  suitable  establishments,  on  a  respectable  defensive  pos- 
ture." I  am  confident  that  the  distinguished  speaker  in  our 
First  Army  maneuvers  besp^jke  that  thought. 

I.  anFLTiNc; 

May  I  extend  a  welcome  to  all  ranks  and  wi^h  you  every  .success  in 
our  inan'^uvers  Manv  here  nrr  at'cndins:  a  large  army  maneuver 
Tor  the  firs'  Mme.  and  many  more  will  experience  for  the  first  tim.e 
the  comradcehip  and  e>pr:t  i\p  corn?  en'-'.-ndered  bv  tlie  fra:  >rnKy 
a.ssoriated  with  miht.iry  companionship  and  the  patriotic  objectives 
of  our  services  The.se  associations  are  bound  to  bf  plea.'^ant  a;id 
productive  of  lasting  friendships  and  increa.sed  miluary  kncw'.cdge. 
A  real  opportunity  for  advanct^ment  in  our  fhcs:'n  tasks  of  national 
defense  is  offered  us  in  this  gathering.  A.'^ide  from  actual  training, 
murh  IS  to  be  learned  by  the  exchange  of  views  and  co(  pcrative  con- 
sideration of  our  prf)blems.  We  are  here  to  learn—  no*  to  test  the 
f  fflnency  and  capacity  of  individuals  and  units  Beck  and  historical 
knowled.,'e  has  its  place  in  our  preparatory  studies;  however,  in  The 
f.n.d  an.ilysis  we  must  look  to  frequent  traiamg  in  the  field  with 
troops  as  the  real  approach  to  practical  efflcicncy.  Without  placing 
undue  hard.'^hip  on  the  trcops  we  have  endeavored  to  illustrate  the 
practical  difficulties  you  mav  expect  to  encounter  in  actual  cam- 
paigns In  some  exercises.  You  will  profit  by  such  experiences  Tlie 
directing  staff*  have  spent  many  days  in  advance  preparation  to 
Insure  your  comfort  and  succes.sful  training.  Do  not  expect  per- 
fection, a.s  nothing  is  perfect  in  war,  and.  moreover,  many  of  this 
proup  are  as  new  at  this  game  as  you  are.  I  know  you  appreciate 
the  value  of  these  views  and  will  assist  me  and  the  directing  staffs 
by  mutual  cooperation  By  entering  upon  this  work  in  such  a 
tpirit  our  tour  of  service  will  be  pleasant  and  the  return  will  be 
greatly  improved  efficiency. 

n.    N'EED   OF   AN    ACTIVF    FIELD   FORCE 

In  cur  national  defens'^  considerations  in  recent  years  great  .--tress 
has  been  given  to  the  United  States  Fleet,  the  crc:ani7ation  of  our 
productive  industries  for  war.  the  development  and  acquisition  of 
more  modern  arm.ament  (air  and  ground),  and  the  expansion  of  o\ir 
overseas  garrisons  These  provisions  are  important  and  essential 
steps  and  have  met  with  national  approval.  However,  these  t^xpci- 
6 need  in  actual  combat  in  war  are  convlnci'd  that  thesf^'  elTorts, 
Im.piirtan*  as  they  are  are  incomplete  unless  they  include  the  crea- 
tion in  peacetime  of  a  well-trained,  ade<;ua't-ly  equipped,  and  w-Ml- 
oruanl/ed  fightm?  arn.y  force.  This  element  is  es-«^ntial  to  the 
security  of  a  nation,  and  at  the  same  time  is  most  difficult  to  create. 
A  .=oluti(jn  of  the  former  considerations  is  of  value  only  if  ^'ell- 
organi/ed  fiehtino;  army  forces  are  available  to  supplement  and  utl- 
li7.e  these  important  assets  Of  what  value  are  m.od<rn  munitions 
without  manpower  organized  and  trained  to  operate  them?  Of 
what  value  in  war  Is  a  fleet  or  an  air  force  without  protected  bases, 
or  whose  offensive  action  cannot  be  supplemented  by  a  well- 
orpanij'ed  and  tr.'ined  army?  Th-^  ansv.-er  to  these  questions  is 
found  m  the  sp'  cuil  and  ur::ent  efforts  now  bem..:  m.acio  by  Oreat 
Britain  to  crea'e  a  viround  field  army  essential  to  supplement  its 
large  armament  program  and  the  exparLsicia  of  its  ileet  and  air 
forces. 

Our  experiences,  as  well  as  those  of  every  other  nation,  are  con- 
vincing that  success  In  war  is  ultimately  dependent  upon  a  field 
army- -one  comprising  both  air  and  ground  forces,  adequately 
equipped,  and  (^rganizf^d  and  efficiently  trained  and  led.  In  our 
United  States  Fltx't.  with  its  air  components,  we  have  an  efficient 
modern  sea  power  I*^  is  organized  and  'rained  as  a  homogeneous 
combat  unit  auA  so  operates  at  all  times.  The  high  ccmmar.d  is 
organized,  and,  by  constantly  functior.ing  as  a  unit,  has  acquired 
the  efTlciency  and  facility  to  meet  any  exittency  of  war  and  ci^mbat, 
Wherf^as  the  picture  of  our  Army  is  cjuite  the  oppos  te  Aside  from 
the  overseas  earrisons  our  Army  forces  of  all  components  are  widely 
scattered  m  small  Army  posts  and  in  the  many  communities  of  the 
48  States  All  units  would  have  to  be  greatly  expanded  and  all 
higher  headcpiarters  would  have  to  be  or^ran!zed  from  the  bottom 
tip  before  our  entry  into  a  war.  The  General  Headquarters  air  fi  rce 
Is  now  undergoing  expans'Ofi  in  many  respects.  The  larger  Army 
units  are  seldom  brotight  together  for  organization  and  training, 
and  even  then  the  hltih  commands  must  be  improvised  for  the  oc- 
casion. The  stiperior  qualities  of  the  individual  officers  and  enlisted 
men  cannot  entirely  compensate  for  the.se  serious  delects,  which 
will  exist  m  any  miergericv  unless  we  change  rudically  our  present 
system.  Under  .'iich  conditions  cur  Army,  except  for  munitions. 
faces  problems  qul'e  similar  to  those  that  occtirred  when  we 
entered  the  World  War  It  was  a  year  and  a  half  before  otir  forces 
were  prepared  t.  enter  battle  as  a  field  army  in  that  war.  Even  otir 
Regular  Armv  First  Division  was  not  available  for  a  year.  Arma- 
ments, supplies,  and  equipment  did  not  cause  this  delay,  as  the 
Fre.ich  and  Briti:-h  supp.ied  them  as  scon  as  our  soldiers  were 
organized  and  made  available  for  training  In  France.  It  is  im- 
portant that  we  realize  and  make  known  this  vital  lesson  and 
never  fortret  that  the  most  diffictilt  proparrdne-s  pfvblem  is  the 
organization  and  training  of  manpower — the  creatK.n  of  an  effi- 
cl'uit  tic'ld  force  directed  by  skilled  leaders,  capable  of  utilizing  the 
power  ol  modern  wea^joua. 


In  the  military  profession  you  are  faced  with  a  condition  which 
doe*  not  cnnfrout  any  other  professional  eroup.  The  doctor,  lawyer, 
banker,  etc.,  can  test  and  apply  the  principles  luid  lessons  he  has 
studied  and  evolved  each  day  of  the  year.  He  can  cc  ntiiuiously 
adjust  his  methods  and  policies  and  by  piactical  expcri'.'iice  deter- 
mine whether  he  is  adeouately  trained  m  his  trade  and  sound  in 
his  conclusions.  The  sjlriicr,  on  the  other  hand,  must  wait  tint II  he 
is  called  upon  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  his  country  before  he 
can  apply  his  theories  and  training  His  stake  is  greater  than  that 
of  any  ether  profession.  Furtherm.orc.  individual  expertness  is  only 
stipplemental  to  the  more  d  ITictilt  problem  of  mass  organization 
and  efficiency.  History  is  replete  with  examples  of  the  defeat  of 
nations  and  tiniieccs-ary  k'ss  of  life  when  poorly  organ.ized  and  im- 
properly led  untrained  troops  have  met  trained  oit:ani?ed  oius  in 
battle  In  otir  cotintry,  with  its  large  industrial  pl.mts  the  jirob- 
lem  of  creatin:T  a  well  orguu/ed  and  trained  field  arm;',  adequate 
for  the  first  pha,ses  of  a  war,  is  more  dilficult  tiiun  the  transforma- 
tion of  our  industrial  system  to  a  rea.sonable  war  b.s:s. 

The  t,'eneral  purposes  of  the  First  Army  maneuvers  are  In  ftirther- 
ar.ce  of  the  views  that  I  have  Just  expressed.  These  exercl.ses  are 
a  sif  p  m  that  direction,  but  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  2  weeks 
once  in  4  years  devoted  to  this  work  are  hardly  adeqviate,  especially 
under  conditi-^ns  where  many  important  elements  of  a  well-rounded- 
out  organization  are  absent  and  which  require  an  in  provisation 
of  the  high  commands  or.  each  of  these  Infrequent  occasions. 
However,  with  your  ccK)peration  we  can  and  will  accomplish  much 
in  these  few  days  toward  cementing  ourselves  into  that  military 
organization,  .so  essential  to  success  in  national  defense — an 
efficient  field  army. 

Ill,    SOME    PRACTICAL    CONSIDERATIONS    RELATIVE    TO    OLTl    MANEfVERS 

In  planning  a  program  for  these  maneuvers  I  have  been  faced 
with  many  practical  problem---  an  Impcrtant  one  of  which  is  re- 
lated to  the  composition  and  strength  of  the  units  to  be  included 
in  the  .Army.  One  group  of  afivisorr?  advocated  an  a.-sumption 
that  the  units  ccmpriilng  the  First  Army  be  as  stated  In  our  paper 
plans  and  at  war  strength,  armed  and  equipped  with  the  modern 
arniament  we  hope  .some  day  to  .secure.  I  have  resLsted  this  ap- 
proach as  unreal — as  presenting  a  false  picture  and  thereby  deceiv- 
ing ycti  and  our  fellow  citizens  who  are  really  concerned  in  the 
protection  of  their  hemes.  Our  training  would  be  superficial  and 
visionary  and  would  mi-lead  you  as  well  as  the  j)ublic.  Conse- 
qtiently.  I  have  deemed  it  better  to  be  rraii'tic  and  to  have  a  more 
practical  appnach  by  directing  that  the  Army  enter  these  exercises 
exactly  as  it  stands  in  peace--under  a  situaM^n  where  an  emer- 
gency has  come  upon  us  suddenly  as  It  may— where  we  have  been 
called  inro  the  fleH  for  active  operations  without  delav.  This  is 
the  basis  of  the  War  Department  initial  protective  force  plan. 
This  is  real — such  a  conception  must  bTinj  home  to  us  .some  of  the 
actualities  of  ctir  state  of  preparedness.  The  First  Army  as  it  has 
taken  the  field  this  month  Is  rot  in  fact  an  army  It  is  a  ollection 
of  individual  units,  lacking  adequate  armv.  corps,  and  riivlMonal 
troopn  partially  equipped  and  woefully  short  in  the  manpower, 
weapons,  motors,  etc..  which  experience  has  proven  to  be  essciitiai 
to  an  etiicient  field  army.  Let,  us  consider  these  conditions  in  some 
detail: 

a.  Cornpariscn  of  First  Army  and  type  Army 
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b  Prior  to  this  concentration,  no  corps  or  Army  headquarters 
were  in  existence  and  no  division  headquarters  were"  fully  manned. 
To  secure  the  personnel  with  which  to  improvise  the.se  units  for 
this  maneuver  I  had  to  deplete  our  Important  Regular  .Army  anti- 
aircraft and  coast  defence  units  and  gather  in  Regular  olticers  trom 
R.  O  T  C  ,  National  Guard,  and  Reserv"  duties,  thereby  weakening 
seriously  important  units  of  defciise,  which  should  be  available  for 
immediate  action. 

c  The  only  aviation  that  could  be  m.ade  avail.ble  is  corps  obser- 
vation. The  current  expansion  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  prohibits 
our  having  any  combat  air  units,  so  important  for  cooperative 
work  with  grnund  force->  Were  cr'mhat  aviation  present  it  would 
he  my  idea  to  demonstn.ite  its  use;  on  the  battlefield  by  utilizing 
its  potential  powers  to  concentrate  attacks  initially  on  the  hostile 
reserves,  a,ssenibly  areas,  and  commur.ieaiions.  and  as  tlic  battle  Is 
Joined,  to  bring  it.->  fire  and  bombing  pnwer  into  the  ground  fight 
for  tiiterdiciion  and  counter-battery  elforts  and  to  fucllitate  the 
operations  of  the  infantry. 

d  No  artillery  <if  a  caliber  larger  than  that  operating  organically 
with  infantry  divisions  (75'.-  and  I'lf)  howitzers)  will  be  available 
and  no  Army  or  crrps  artillery.  Only  two  antiaircraft  artillery 
regiments  wiU  be  present. 
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e.  No  corps  or  Army  Regular  chemical,  engineer,  signal,  motor, 
medical,  or  supply  units  except  two  signal  battalions  will  be 
available. 

f.  We  will  have  the  mechanized  cavalry  brigade  and  one  battalion 
of  tanks  in  addition  to  the  divisional  tank  companies.  These  are 
our  most  modern  weapons,  yet  few  in  companson  with  our  needs. 

g.  No  antitank  guns  will  be  available.  Only  a  few  of  the  MI 
semiautomatic  rifles  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  troops.  While 
Infantry  regiments  will  use  the  latest  organization,  the  heavy 
weapon  companies  thereof  will  lack  modern  equipment  in  many 
respects. 

h.  The  normal  motor  transportation  of  a  field  army  should  be 
about  28,500  vehicles.  We  will  have  only  4,657,  This  Is  about  15 
percent  and  such  shortage  will,  of  course,  greatly  infiuence  our 
mobility,  capabilities  of  supply,  and  speedy  transport  of  troops. 

In  the  foregoing  I  have  enumerated  only  the  more  Important 
weakne-ses  In  the  Aimy  preparedness  picture.  We  may  add  thereto 
the  inexperience  of  our  officers  and  enlisted  men  In  field  exercises 
of  large  forces — the  absence  of  the  phynical  hardness  required  for 
active  service,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserves,  and  much  Ignorance  concerning  the  conditions  a  soldier 
win  encounter  In  the  field  and  in  battle — the  field  life  of  a  soldier. 
These  arc  real  human  handicaps  which  lack  of  preparedness  has 
forced  us  to  face  before  In  most  emergencies  Naturally  they  have 
Influenced  me  in  prescribing  your  tralnlnc  In  these  exercises.  I 
know  you  will  utilize  the  superior  qualities  of  our  personnel  to 
overconic  them  better  than  any  other  soldiers  in  the  world.  You 
will  take  the  tools  available  and  do  your  best, 

rV,    THE    TRAINING    PROGRAM     FOR    THE    EXERCISES 

With  the  considerations  just  mentioned  In  mind,  I  drew  up  a 
prouram  for  our  exercises  which  in  general  terms  comprises  the 
following  main  objectives,  stated  In  order  of  actual  sequence i 

1.  Instructlcn  in  a  hurried  mobilization  of  the  Army,  wherein 
we  expand  seme  existing  organizations  and  create  others,  and  by 
utlllzliig  pjrsonn'^l  from  all  components  v.e  Improvise  the  higher 
commands,  divisions — corps  and  Army — as  well  as  an  vmipire  group. 

2  Instruction  in  the  acquisition  and  organization  of  a  suitable 
training  area  about  Plattsburg,  N    Y,,  and  Manassas,  Va. 

3  Training  in  a  hurried  concentration  of  the  Aimv  in  these 
areas — one-third  at  Manassas  and  two-thirds  here  at  Plattsburg. 
In  this  work  we  are  using  all  means  of  transportation — m.archmg, 
airplanes,  motor  convoys,  railroads,  and  even  barges  on  the  Hudson 
and  L-ke  Champlam. 

4.  Actu  il  training  of  the  troops  in  the  field,  from  the  viewpoint 
of  the  individual  soldier  to  the  highest  command  unit — the  Army 
staff.  ' 

5.  Instruction  in  demobilizing  forces  and  shipment  home. 

We  have  now  accomplished  all  these  objectives,  except  the  fourth 
and  fifth.  Due  to  the  nonexistence  of  higher  commands  in  peace, 
the  work  and  planning  for  the  first,  second,  and  third  steps  has 
taken  all  winter,  requiring  frequent  conferences  with  transportation, 
supply,  and  other  agencies,  as  well  as  between  the  higher  com- 
manders and  staffs.  My  directing  staff,  the  Corps  Area  staffs  and 
those  of  the  States  and  divisions  have  been  busy  along  these  lines 
for  months  Of  course,  there  would  be  no  such  time  available  were 
we  calUd  out  with  little  or  no  warning  All  of  these  preliminary 
arrangements  would  have  to  be  made  .after  the  emergency  arose,  and 
time  would  not  be  available  to  meet  many  of  our  shortcomings. 
We  have  organized  the  Army,  such  as  it  is.  the  maneuver  area  of 
nearly  300,000  acres,  set  up  a  supply  system  and  concentrated  the 
Army  therein.  There  has  been  lots  of  profitable  training  in  these 
Important  phases.  Now  we  are  ready  to  take  up  the  actual  field 
training  of  the  Army. 

V      GENERAL     SCOPE     OF     THE     FIELD     TRAINING     OF     THE     FIRST     ARMY     AT 

PLATTSBURG 

Wc  are  limited  to  15  days  for  the  whole  period  of  training.  Five 
and  one -half  of  these  days  have  to  be  devoted  to  mobilization,  con- 
centration, and  demobilization — to  the  shipment  of  the  forces  to  and 
from  their  home  stations,  establishing  camps,  etc.  Including  Sun- 
days. 2' 2  days  are  needed  for  rest  and  recreation.  This  left  me  7 
days  for  actual  field  training— for  example,  maneuvers.  This  Is 
rather  a  short  period  In  which  to  knit  together  an  army  and  make  It 
efficient  In  coordinated  combat.  Adding  to  this  limitation,  the  un- 
hardened  physical  condition  of  most  of  the  troops,  you  will  realize 
that  the  scope  of  our  actual  field  training  has  to  be  greatly  re- 
stricted. Before  entering  into  the  rigors  of  an  extended  Army 
maneuver  a  gradual  hardening  process  for  the  personnel  is  essential. 
Then  again,  the  minor  tactics  of  battle,  including  the  teaming  of 
the  co<'peratlve  arms,  such  as  Infantry  and  Artillery,  are  best  taught 
by  small  exercises  which  also  give  Junior  leaders  opportunities  for 
greatly  needed  training  in  Independent  leadership.  These  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  others,  have  prompted  our  schedule  which  Includes 
In  order  of  sequence:  First,  two-sided  reinforced  regimental  exer- 
cises; second,  two-sided  reinforced  brigade  exercises;  third,  a  two- 
sided  corps  exercise;  and  last,  a  two-sided  Army  exercise.  The 
divisional  exercises  are  included  in  the  two-sided  corps  and  Army 
maneuvers. 

In  all  of  these  exercises,  air  observation  units,  tanks,  antiaircraft 
artillery,  horse  cavalry,  and  mechanized  cavalry,  such  as  we  have, 
will  be  Included  and  be  a  part  of  each  separate  command.  The 
supply  of  food,  water,  and  ammunition,  and  the  care  of  the  sick 
Will  be  actually  performed.  There  will  be  four  overnight  bivouacs, 
affording  an  opportunity  to  learn  something  of  the  conditions  on  a 
battlefield  and  the  life  of  a  soldier  in  the  field  In  campaign. 


VI,   SPKCUI,  THAINING   CONSn>ERATION8 

1.  Definite  objectives:  To  secure  the  best  resvlts  from  these  7 
days  of  actual  field  training.  It  Is  essential  that  definite  objec- 
tives, reasonable  In  scope,  be  predetermined.  We  cannot  learn  all 
of  war  in  this  short  period;  unless  we  concentrate  our  attention  on 
a  few  definite  objectives,  the  flnaJ  results  will  be  superficial  and  of 
little  value.  In  each  exercise,  I  hope  all  cammanders  w^ill  prede- 
termine and  announce  the  sp>ecific  lessons  to  be  Imparted, 

2,  Training  all  ranks:  A  universal  fault  In  past  large  maneuvers 
has  been  a  tendency  to  approach  the  training  scheme  from  the 
viewpoint  of  higher  commands  and  staffs  utilizing  the  rank  and 
file  merely  as  pawns  for  them  to  play  with-  I  desire  and  have 
arranged  the  exercises  to  avoid  such  defects.  I  hope  you  wUl  bear 
In  mind  the  importance  of  keeping  all  ranks  interested — playing 
their  part — and  will  teach  them  their  Jobs  as  you  learn  yours.  I 
want  every  man  from  the  lowest  rear -rank  private  to  know  the  sit- 
uation m  each  problem  and  what  you  are  trying  to  do.  Keep  them 
In  the  game  at  all  times  and  they  will  learn  and  do  a  better  job. 
Remember  that  in  a  great  expansion  for  war  many  of  our  enlisted 
men  will  become  officers,  and  junior  officers  will  reach  high  com- 
mand, so  let  them  know  the  broader  picture  of  the  exercises  These 
thoughts  have  prompted  me  to  Include  In  this  conference  the  higher 
noncommissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 

3  Speed  In  troop  movement  verstis  efficiency  In  combat  fighting- 
Since  the  development  of  motors,  facilitating  speedy  movement  of 
troops,  and  the  invention  of  mechanized  forces,  as  well  as  the  grow- 
ing Importance  of  the  airplane,  some  Army  men  and  many  civilians 
believe  that  the  solution  of  most  campaigns  rests  primarily  on  rapid 
and  wide  troop  movements.  Encircling  movements— surrounding 
an  enemy— raids  against  supply  places  and  lines— distant  objec- 
tives—have gained  first  consideration  in  their  thoughts  Such 
operations  are  important  and  at  times  mav  have  decisive  influences 
but  som.ewhere  and  sometime  before  a  final  decision  is  secured  a 
battle  will  have  to  be  fought.  Irrespective  of  the  speed  of  its  pre- 
liminary movements,  an  army  will  have  to  engage  in  a  ground  batfe 
before  gaming  a  final  decision.  By  rapid  movement  an  army  may 
gain  an  advantage  of  position,  but  It  can  seldom  secure  a  decision 
without  first  winning  a  ground  battle.  Consequently,  unless  we 
kn  w  how  to  fight— to  win  a  battle— speed  of  movement  will  be  of 
little  avah  In  m.odern  war.  Strategy  in  war— <lispositlon  of  larger 
forces— Is  the  function  of  the  high  command— one  man— and  Is  gen- 
erahy  limited  to  one  or  two  decisions  in  a  campaign.  Tactics— the 
fighting  of  a  battle— Is  the  function  and  job  of  all  men  of  an  army 
Tactics  and  technique  In  battle,  especially  with  our  modern  arma- 
ment are  more  difficult  to  learn  than  the  rapid  movement  of  troops 
and  the  wide  swing  around  of  mechanized  forces,  and  therefore  far 
more  Important, 

In  their  normal  dally  life  our  people  are  using  autos  and  trucks 
for  every  purpose.  Some  30,000,000  are  In  the  country  and  our 
people  are  motor-minded.  They  know  far  more  about  motors  and 
convoys  than  of  fighting  with  modem  weapons  or  any  weapons  In 
connection  with  this  statement  relative  to  the  daily  movement  of 
Americans  by  motor  I  wish  to  caU  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
during  and  after  the  Battle  of  St,  Mlhiel,  In  preparation  for  the 
Meuse-Argonne  fight,  I  directed  the  motor  movement  of  468  000 
Anierican  soldiers  In  a  period  of  about  10  days.  I  give  you  this 
illustration  to  show  you  that  even  20  years  ago  the  Armv  w'al 
conscious  of  the  potentiality  of  motors  in  the  mo7ement  of  troops 
fl  L  r?}  ^"^''"^  *°  belittle  the  advantages  of  speed  off  the  battle- 
field;  It  has  its  place  in  the  art  of  war  and  is  Important  Yet  there 
IS  nothing  which  has  come  to  us  from  the  recent  fighting  In  Eurooe 
and  Asia  to  give  any  Indication  that  mobUlty  off  the  battlefield  can 
compensate  for  inefficiency  In  the  conduct  of  a  fight  With  our 
limit  of  7  days  for  field  training  we  cannot  learn  everything  Then 
again,  our  motor  transportation  is  limited.  While  there 'will  be 
some  rapid  movements  by  trucks  and  wide  swings  by  the  mech- 
anized brigade,  the  main  objective  of  our  training  wiU  be  associated 
with  the  execution  of  battle— 1.  e.,  what  the  combat  units  have  to 
do  after  the  motor  vehicles  bring  them  in  contact  with  an  enemv 
What  I  term  the  "mechanism  of  battle." 

4.  Decisive  batUe:  In  our  writings  and  teachings  we  speak  of  the 
"decisive  battle"—!,  e.,  a  battle  to  win  a  final  decision  over  the 
enemy.    Qtir  doctrine  Is  that  all  forces  should  be  brought  to  bear  in 
the  "decisive  battle."    The  commander  must  concentrate  his  full 
effort — avoid  piecemeal  employment  of  units,  dispersion  of  efforts  by 
scattering  his  forces  and  by  Independent  disjointed  operations     At 
the  same  time,  the  commander  should  utilize  the  full  combat  power 
of  all  instruments  avEdlable  and  seek  combat  favorable  to  them    a 
battle  wherein  his  air  and  mechanlaed  weapons  may  Join  the  other 
forces  In  decisive  blows.     Bear  In  mind  also  that  decision  In  battle 
is  secured  not  so  much  by  killing  men  as  by  skillfully  employing 
all  available  means  to  disorganize  the  enemy  forces.    While  men 
unfortunately  have  to  be  killed  in  this  operation,  it  Is  best  accom- 
plished by  powerful  blows  which  destroy  the  enemy's  system  of 
command  and  supply.    These  are  the  vitals  of  battle  organization 
and.  If  permanently  severed,  the  means  of  direction,  unity  of  action! 
and  sustenance  will  fall  and  the  power  of  cohesive  resistance  will 
then   disintegrate.    These   are   the  results   to   be  sought,   and   all 
means — air,  mechanized,  and  other  ground  forces — should  be  co- 
ordinated for  this   purpose.    This  principle   applies   to   all   units, 
from  the  fight  of  a  platoon  to  that  of  the  army  as  a  whole.     Indoc- 
trination  of  a  command   In   this  principle   Is  essential  to  battle 
success.     It  should  guide  the  Initiative  of  all  leaders  and  Insure 
cooperative  action  by  all  units.    Teach  It  to  your  commands — con- 
cntrate  forces  and  fires,  fight,  advance,  outflank,  and  pierce  the 
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enomy  linos,  all  with  the  objective  of  reaching  and  disorganizing  his 
command  and  supply  sys'ems. 

5.  Planning  and  organnang  battle:  In  the  narrow  limits  of  our 
routine  {X'acetm^e  training  we  seldom  have  occasion  to  visualize  a 
field  army  In  battle  and  all  the  problems  associated  therewith. 
We  picture  our  r- gimenrs  of  a  fvw  hundred  men:  or  our  divisions 
ol  a  few  thousand  men  with  a  few  gui  s.  We  se.'  a  few  airpL'r.es 
and  tanks  associated  with  a  division.  Compare  this  picture  to  an 
arnry  of  more  th'>n  300  ono  men.  several  hundred  guns,  a  mecha- 
nized brigade,  several  hundred  airplanes,  ho.spitals,  depots  of  sup- 
plus  cf  all  kinds,  aiul  great  transportation  systems  Think  of  the 
problems  of  food,  water,  gas  and  oil,  sick  and  wounded,  repairs, 
shelters,  a.s  well  as  these  relating  to  the  direction  and  coordination 
of  all  units  m  combat.  I  am  sure  you  will  realize  that  such  an 
immense  machine  needs  great  leadership,  direction,  control,  and 
managfmenl;  that  it  is  incapable  of  running  all  over  the  country 
by  leaps  of  a  hundred  m.les  at  a  time  and  fighting  successfully  a 
battle  today  and  aiicth /r  tomorrow  a  hundred  nalvs  away,  as  some 
of  our  theorists  of  today  would  have  us  believe.  Such  a  conception 
falls  to  comprehend  tlie  human  and  technical  problems  of  such  a 
mass.  Few  persons  who  have  not  been  through  a  war  experience 
realize  that  it  normally  requires  s.'veral  months  to  establish  a 
supplv  and  evacuation  system  which  will  permit  the  efficient  oper- 
ation "of  a  field  army.  All  of  the  efforts  of  the  A.  E.  F.,  with  French 
assistance,  permitted  us  to  set  up  a  sufficient  supply  and  evacua- 
tton  sy.>-tem  m  about  30  days  for  the  mainten.ince  of  the  First 
Army  at  St.  Mihiel  and  Mcuse-Argonne.  Many  of  the  installations 
which  we  used  in  the  First  Army  had  been  established  many 
months  before.  I  give  you  these  figures  to  impress  upon  you  the 
magnitude  of  the  supply  and  evacuation  problem. 

Let  u.s  visualize  in  general  terms  the  essential  steps  associated 
with  the  operations  of  an  armv  in  campaign: 

First.  After  selection  of  a  theater  of  operations  comes  the  con- 
centration of  the  army  therein  and  the  establishment  of  ba.ses  of 
supply- -food,  gas  and  oil,  munition — and  a  system  of  supply,  dis- 
tribution, and  evacuation. 

Second.  C<iordinated  reconnaissance  of  air  and  ground  forces  to 
locate  the  enemy  and  gain  knowledge  of  his  moven.ents  and  the 
terrain  fcaturts  associated  therewith. 

Third.  A  rapid  advance  of  detachments  to  develop  further  the 
enemy's  mam  forces  and  to  secure  terrain  features  as  a  basis  for 
the  coming  battle. 

Fiiurth    Decision  for  battle  and  the  form  it  will  take. 

F.fth  The  arrangement  of  the  army  for  the  battle  -composition 
and  disposition  of  the  forces  and  means  to  insure  thvir  cdordma- 
tion  in  the  fl^ht.  and  behind  them  establishment  of  the  supply  and 
evacuation  and  communication  arrangements 

Sixth.  The  launching  of  a  concerted  and  uniti  d  blow. 

These  are  not  simpL-  steps  to  be  accomplished  overnight.  When 
they  are  well  planned  and  conceived  and  time  is  taken  to  insure 
adequate  knowledge  thereof  by  all  the  units  of  the  army,  the 
foundation  for  success  will  have  been  laid.  Otherwise,  it  is  a 
hit-and-miss  play,  with  the  useless  sacrifice  of  thousands  of  lives 
and  the  danger  of  failure.  The.se  same  general  steps  arc  applicable 
to  the  smaller  units  of  an  army  and  should  guide  >ou  in  your  ap- 
proach to  and  conduct  of  battle.  S  ek  out  and  develop  the  enemy — 
then  plan  and  organize  fur  your  fight  and  launch  your  troops  in  a 
cooidmated  blow  This  applies  to  platoons  and  air  flights  as  well 
as  to  an  army. 

VIT     MEOHANISM    OF    B.ATTLE 

The  Increased  fire  power  and  range  of  modern  aviation  and  field 
artillery,  coupled  with  the  rapid  movements  of  mechanized  forces, 
will  demand  battle  opf-rations  in  greater  depth  and  width  th.m 
ever  before.  The  combined  ground  and  air  battle  of  the  future 
will  en^brace  an  area  i  f  conflict  equivalent,  at  least,  to  the  range  of 
light  artillery.  Decision  v;ill  seldom  be  gained  until  the  rear  area 
of  light  guns  IS  penetrated.  On  an  army  front,  many  small  combats 
will  develop,  with  a  tendency  to  lack  of  courdiiiation.  The  sup- 
porting artillery  will  have  to  make  S'--veral  echelonments  forward 
and  frequently  will  lo>e  contact  with  its  infantry.  Attack  air 
units  mu5t  Join  In  the  fight  and  supplement  th-  artillery.  In- 
fantry, tanks,  artillery,  mechanized  units,  attack  aviation  will 
be  encountered  on  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  they  will  have  to 
be  teamed  and  directed  in  coordinated  attacks  and  advances  Food, 
ammunition,  gas,  oil.  and  water  supply  will  be  difficult.  It  will  be 
a  fight  of  .several  days.  In  the  conduct  of  such  a  fight,  or  the 
mechanism  of  battle,  our  great  difficulty  will  be  to  preserve  the 
Intcgilty  of  tl'.e  fiiihting  groups  and  to  sustain  a  continuous  blow 
until  succes.-ful.  Sp'  ed  in  combat  Is  as  important  as  m  the  move- 
ments preliminary  thereto,  but  coordinated  blows,  when  all  arms 
Use  their  Are  power  in  concert  for  definite  objectives,  are  the  real 
basis  for  success. 

In  the  time  available,  I  can  point  out  only  a  few  salient  coi;sid- 
eratlons  which  should  guide  you  in  your  conduct  of  the  "mecha- 
nism of  battle" I 

a  Maintain  con.rtant  patrolling  and  reconnaissance,  day  and 
night,  and  connecting  groups  with  adjacent  units. 

b  Provide  adequate  aniiair  and  antitank  reconnaissance  and  de- 
fense 

c.  Cooptrnte  with  adjacent  units  by  outflanking  operations  and 
enfilading  fires. 

d.  Maintain  a  close  link  between  Infantry  and  artillery  support- 
ing units. 

e  Tie  in  to  decisive  blows  the  assistance  of  tanks  and  attack 
aviation. 


t.  Maintain  communication  to  Insure  artillery  and  air  support  at 
critical  times. 

g.  Keep  your  higher  commanders  informed  of  your  own  actions 
as  well  as  those  of  the  enemy. 

h  Plan  your  combat — have  a  scheme  of  maneuver  fc>r  each  local 
fight — bring  all  your  fire  power  to  bear  to  injure  rapid  advances 
in  accordance  with  this  plan 

i.  Fieht  at  night  as  well  as  in  daylight. 

j.  Maintain  reserve  units  for  local  maneuver  and  to  ftirther  your 
plan. 

k  Insure  resupply  of  ammunition,  gas,  oil,  and  adequate  food 
and  water  as  you  advance. 

VIII.     OTHER     D.ATTl.E    CONSIDERATIONS 

1  Coordination  and  initiative  of  subordinates:  This  brief,  but 
inadequate,  description  of  the  "mechanism  of  i^attle"  should  bring 
home  the  necessity  for  close  coordination  en  the  one  hand,  but 
more  important  tlie  reliance  that  must  be  placed  on  subordinate 
commanders  Superior  qualities  of  initiative  on  the  part  cf  sub- 
ordinates will  be  needed  With  an  understanding  of  the  high  com- 
mander's plan  of  battle  and  his  doctrines  on  the  conduct  of  battle, 
the  subordinate  commanders  can  and  will  meet  local  combat  situa- 
tions by  their  own  initiative  and  resourcefulness.  Our  training 
mu-^t  encourage  this  attitude  m  all  ranks  so  that  the  Junior  lead- 
ers will  he  aggressive  and  force  an  early  decision  in  the  battle 

2  Speed  of  action  and  drcusion:  Speed  of  action  as  a  corollary 
to  our  modern  weapons  and  transportation  demands  rapid  mental 
prcjcesses  as  will  as  physical  movements.  Tlie  full  value  of  our 
modern  implements  will  be  lost  unless  our  mental  proces.ses  are 
stepped  up  in  harmony  therewith  We  must  develop  the  faculties 
of  sizing  up  situations  quickly,  grasping  opportuintles.  making 
quick  decisions,  and  utilizing  our  modern  communications  for 
transmitting   these   to   th''   troops   in   brief   intelligent   instructions. 

3.  Combat  orders:  The=e  conditions  demand  a  radical  change 
in  our  system  of  combat  orders  and  the  time  lapsi^  between  their 
issuance  and  receipt  by  subordinate  vinits.  With  the  advent  of 
Increased  mobility  in  rear  of  the  battle  area  and  the  introduction 
of  mechanized  and  motorized  and  aerial  forces  into  the  conduct  of 
battle,  not  only  must  the  comm.ander  and  his  staff  speed  up  their 
mental  processes,  but  they  must  devise  means  whereby  the  decisions 
of  the  ermmander  can  more  quickly  be  transmitted  to  the  troops 
wh<i  will  execute  them.  If  your  commands  arc  properly  trained  and 
ir.doctrinated.  it  is  not  es.sential  that  subordinates  be  given  details 
of  how  to  carry  out  their  Jobs.  A  commander  must  have  in  mind  a 
d' finite  and  clear-ctit  plan  that  he  desires  carried  out.  Knowing 
his  own  mind,  and  confident  of  his  Judgment,  the  commander  can 
state  in  a  very  lew  word.-,  what  he  wants  aceomplished  and  in  m.ost 
general  terms  how  It  is  to  be  done.  By  such  approaches  we  may 
reduce  the  lapse  of  time  between  the  issuance  of  the  higher  com- 
mander's decision  and  its  receipt  by  commandi-rs  of  front-line  units. 
Our  previous  conception  of  6,  12.  and  24  hours  from  the  division, 
corps,  and  army  headquarters  to  front-Lne  units  must  be  reduced 
if  we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  modern  means  placed  at  our 
disposal  for  conducting  battle.  The  statT  must  not  be  permitted 
to  delay  the  transmission  of  the  commander's  decision  any  more 
than  should  the  intermediate  headquarters  through  which  it  of 
necessity  pa.sses.  Having  announced  a  scheme  of  maneuver  and 
arranged  for  proper  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  those  to  be  en- 
gaged in  the  ftght,  most  staff  details  may  be  reserved  for  supple- 
mental orders.  This  will  leave  available  the  maximum  time  to 
subordinates  for  reconnaissance  and  proper  i)lanning  of  their  own 
part  in  the  operation.  I  cannot  too  strongly  urge  you  to  accelerate 
the  transmission  of  tactical  decisions  in  order  to  avoid  the  losa 
ol  the  advantages  of  the  spied  anrl  power  of  our  modern  weapons. 

4.  Mechanized  forces:  In  our  army  here  at  Plattsburg  we  have 
th"  mechanized  cavalry  brigade  and  a  ba'talion  of  infantry  tanks. 
Although  their  basic  weapon-  the  armored  tank — is  the  same,  the 
mam  purpo>es  of  these  forces  are  quite  different.  The  mechanized 
cavalry  brigade  is  a  complete  unit,  prepared  for  independent  opera- 
tions; has  Its  own  air  observation,  artillery,  and  communication  and 
supply  units.  Its  mobility  and  power  make  it  suitable  and  valuable 
111  operations  in  advance  of  the  army- m  raids,  outflanking  blows, 
and  as  a  reserve  for  use  at  the  crisis  of  battle,  whereas  Infantry 
tanks  are  intended  primarily  to  reinforce  and  assist  advancing  in- 
fantry units  and  are  especially  valuable  in  thes'-  respects.  Defense 
against  th'  se  forces  has  been  greatly  improved  with  modern  weapons 
and  facilities,  such  as  the  new  antitank  guns  and  tank  mines.  Un- 
fortunately, our  First  Army  lacks  niueh  of  this  equipment,  so  we 
will  have  to  improvise.  The  75  millinieter  and  37  millim,eter  are 
good  antitank  weapons.  Road  obstacle?  are  readily  constructed. 
One  of  the  first  steps  in  defen.e  against  these  forces  is  distant  air 
and  ground  reconnaissance  with  a  speedy  communication  system. 
With  a  small  mobile  force  of  guns,  infantry,  and  engineers  held 
centrally,  timely  information  should  permit  adequate  blocking  oper- 
ations to  meet  advances  of  mechanized  forces — so  al.so  in  opposing 
the  infantry  tank.  Confidence  in  your  antitank  weapons  and  ob- 
structing means  will  remove  most  of  the  fear  of  these  weapons,  in 
the  same  manner  as  confidence  in  the  efficiency  of  antiaircraft  fire 
will  Ic-^sen  the  fear  of  the  airplane. 

5  Nigtr.  operations  and  attack:  There  Is  a  phiise  of  combat  which 
has  probably  been  too  greatly  slighted  and  of  which  we  have  too 
little  knowledge,  I  refer  to  night  movements  and  night  attacks. 
I  hope  during  these  exercises  that  every  opportunity  will  be  devel- 
op; d  and  pro.secuted  for  the  testing  and  experimenting  with 
thoughts  concerning  night  operations  On  several  occasions  troops 
will  be  in  contact  tliroughout  the  Uiyht.    I  hope  that  durizig  these 
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periods  you  will  endeavor  to  develop  lessons  which  will  benefit  all 
of  us.  It  is  not  hard  to  vLsualize  a  battlefield  at  night,  with  the 
enemy  positions  liehted  by  searchlights  and  fiares  dropped  from 
aircraft,  with  the  attacking  or  advancing  troops  in  the  shadow. 
It  is  not  difficult  to  VLsuali/.e.  m  a  situation  such  as  will  confront 
the  tro  >ps  during  these  maneuvers,  that  an  entire  line  might  be 
moved  forward  under  cover  of  darkness  and  overrun  a  hostile  out- 
post position  with  little  or  no  difficulty.  There  are  many  oppor- 
tunities for  the  imagination  to  conceive  means  of  identification  and 
methods  of  maintaining  control  during  night  operations.  Tlie 
fastening  of  white  patches  on  men's  backs  or  some  other  distin- 
guishing mark  may  permit  patrols  or  larger  elements  to  identify 
one  another  when  operating  at  night  in  hostile  territory.  I  hope 
efforts  will  be  made  to  develop  schemes  and  tactics  "for  night 
engagements. 

6.  Battlefield  stipply:  In  your  preparation  for  the  Armv  maneu- 
vers I  hope  you  will  give  consideration  to  supply  on  the  battlefield. 
This  will  include  food  and  water,  as  well  as  ammunition.  The 
supply  will  have  to  be  made  at  night.  It  is  an  easy  task,  if  properly 
planned  and  executed,  but  frequently  a  miserable  failure,  with 
natural  discontent  following.  In  tlie  Army  maneuver  you  will 
bivouac  2  nights,  where  the  supply  will  be  an  actual  "problem. 
So  don't  force  me  to  say  after  the  exercise,  "I  told  you  so." 

IX.    HEADQUARTEr^     UNITS 

Organization  and  functioning  of  the  headquarters  staffs  in  com- 
bat is  a  problem  requiring  your  attention.  Bear  in  mind  that  these 
headquarters  are  not  limited  to  officers,  but  include  many  enlisted 
specialists  and  much  mechanical  office  machinery.  They  are  the 
focal  point  from  which  directions  for  operations  issue.  If  they 
fail  to  perform  their  function  of  accurate  thinking,  swiftly  trans- 
lated into  clear  directives,  the  sacrifices  of  gallant  troops  will 
have  been  made  in  vain.  Staffs  have  an  invariable  tendency  to 
become  too  large.  To  guide  and  direct  large  military  organizations, 
we  require  small  compact  headquarters,  capable  of  functioning 
rapidly,  with  complete  coordination.  A  staff  routine  and  system 
of  operation  is  an  essential  factor  to  Insure  businesslike  and  timely 
action — organization  and  procedure  is  necessary  and  should  be 
developed  in  each  staff  group.  They  must  operate,  at  times,  24 
hours  a  day  for  several  weeks,  be  prepared  for  rapid  night  move- 
ments, and  it  is  imperative  that  members  retain  their  vigor,  health, 
and  mental  alertness.  Weariness  and  discouragement  in  the  com- 
mander and  his  staff  infect  their  troops  instantly  and  disastrously. 

X.    MANEUVER     MAP 

Discuss  terrain  features  and  their  relationship  to  our  field  train- 
ing and  certain  assumptions  forced  by  the  problem  and  private 
property. 

XI.  coMPExrnoN  between  units 

Our  American  soldiers  enjoy  a  healthy  competitive  spirit.  We 
can  secure  many  advantages  by  utilizing  this  characteristic.  Con- 
sequently. I  hope  you  will  inject  competition  into  all  phases  of  our 
camp  and  field  life  during  the  maneuvers.  Please  make  effective  in 
this  connection  my  instructions  for  recognition  of  outstanding 
services  in  the  maneuvers. 


XII.  private   property- 
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Instructions  have  been  issued  in  detail  reference  private  property 
and  claims.  I  am  sure  you  and  your  soldiers  realize  the  importance 
of  care  in  this  particular,  especially  care  against  fires. 

XIII.    CONCLUSIONS 

a.  The  soul  of  an  army:  The  acme  of  efficiency  in  combat  springs 
from  the  soul  of  an  army — its  esprit  de  corps — that  fraternal  com- 
radeship which  inspires  individual  and  group  confidence,  determi- 
nation, and  the  mutual  respect  and  affection  which  engender  the 
spirit  of  willing  sacrifice  for  the  tucce.ss  of  the  whole.  Tlie  develop- 
ment of  these  qualities  in  the  leaders  insures  similar  traits  in  the 
lower  ranks. 

As  our  Army  and  its  corps  assemble  as  units  In  peace  only  once 
In  several  years,  the  value  and  inculcation  of  these  human  qualities 
should  receive  close  attention  in  cur  field  exercises.  Let  us  en- 
deavor to  think,  plan,  and  act  in  the  spirit  of  the  First  Army, 
I,  II,  and  Provisional  Corps,  and  knit  ourselves  into  the  combat 
teams  these  great  fighting  units  represent. 

While  we  live  in  a  machine  age — militarily  as  well  as  commer- 
cially— let  us  not  forget  that  success  in  battle  in  the  final  analysis 
is  secured  by  man.  His  desires  to  become  efficient,  his  willingness 
to  meet  hardships  and  to  make  the  supreme  sacrifice,  are  inspired 
by  his  respect  and  affection  for  and  confidence  in  his  leaders.  The 
personality  of  the  leader  is  a  vital  factor.  Who  ever  heard  of  the 
numerical  designation  of  Civil  War  units?  It  was  Hancock's, 
LoTigstreet's,  or  Jack'^on's  corps.  Success  in  battle  will  seldom  be 
secured  except  through  personal  leadership — so  in  this  machine 
age  we  must  guard  against  the  danger  of  the  mechanical  element 
dominating  the  human  side. 

b.  Conclusion:  It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  here.  I  hope 
that  the  exercises  upon  which  we  arc  about  to  enter  will  prove 
both  interesting  and  instructive.  It  is  my  earnest  desire  that 
every  effort  be  made  to  take  advantage  of  each  opportunity  for 
the  training  of  the  individual  as  well  as  the  unit.  The  umpires 
have  been  directed  to  give  exercises  of  various  kinds  to  battalions 
and  regiments  in  reserve  when  It  is  evident  that  they  are  going 
to  remain  in  such  condition  for  some  time.  During  the  actual 
army  maneuver  I  have  given  instructions  that  the  umpires  shall 
prepare  and  give  problems  to  the  battalion  commanders  which  will 
maintain  interest  and  further  the  instruction  of  the  smaller  units. 
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Particularly  will  they  observe  the  close  contact  essential  between 
the  Infantry  and  the  artillery. 

I  am  very  happy  that  in  this  exercise  we  have  the  three  compo- 
nents of  the  Army  of  the  United  States  represented,  and  distrib- 
uted throughout  the  command.  These  contacts  will  develop  a 
mutual  respect  among  these  components  and  will  tend  to  develop 
a  more  efficient  Arm.y  of  the  United  States. 

I  again  welcome  you  to  the  First  Army  maneuvers.  I  know 
that  both  individually  and  as  a  group  you  will  work  hard  for  the 
success  of  our  maneuvers,  and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  will  have  a 
profitable  2  weeks. 


Police  Powers  for  the  League  of  Nations 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  SECCOMBE 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  10.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HARRY  FREASE 


Mr.  SECCOMBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  the  following  article  by  Harry 
Frease,  of  Canton,  Ohio: 

The  problem  of  preserving  international  peace  without  war,  has 
never  been  solved,  after  more  than  4,000  years  since  the  Babylonian 
Nation  was  ruled  by  a  code  of  laws  compiled  by  Hammurabi. 

For  more  than  40  centuries  down  to  the  present  day,  the  only 
preparedness  for  peace  has  been  a  preparedness  for  war;  without  any 
effective  means  for  determining  and  enforcing  international  rights 
and  obligations,  except  by  war. 

International  law  is  merely  a  collection  of  maxims,  without  any 
effective  means  for  Interpreting  or  applying  them  to  conflicting 
claims  of  international  rights  and  duties. 

Treaties  of  amity  are  no  longer  considered  as  binding  upon  the 
nations  concerned,  beyond  their  own  purposes  from  day  to  day; 
and  diplomatic  negotiations  bind  no  nations  who  do  not  wish  to  be 
bound. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration,  established  at  The  Hague 
In  1899  and  amplified  in  1907,  cannot  compel  unwilling  nations 
to  arbitrate  their  differences,  and  has  no  means  for  enforcing  Its 
awards. 

The  League  of  Nations,  formulated  at  Versailles  In  1919  and 
subsequently  established  at  Geneva  by  some  54  nations,  has  no 
means  for  enforcing  its  covenants,  or  the  decisions  of  its  assembly, 
or  of  its  council,  or  of  its  arbiters,  and  has  failed  to  accomplish  its 
purposes. 

The  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  of  1920,  adhered 
to  by  some  52  nations,  cannot  command  the  presence  of  unwilling 
nations  and  cannot  enforce  its  Judgments. 

The  Pact  of  Paris,  formulated  in  1928  and  adhered  to  by  some 
64  nations,  contains  no  provisions  for  enforcing  its  agreements  or 
for  determining  and  preventing  violations  thereof. 

And  finally  the  Declaration  of  Lima,  made  on  December  23,  1938, 
between  some  20  American  governments,  goes  no  further  than  the 
American  Declaration  of  Indepndence  in  1776.  and  provides  no 
means  for  establishing  and  enforcing  the  principles  formulated 
tl^.erein. 

The  absence  of  mutual  guaranties  and  effective  executive  powers 
has  been  obvious  ever  since  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations 
was  formulated,  and  that  omission  is  a  sufficient  reason  In  Itself  for 
the  failure  of  the  League,  as  it  is  now  constituted,  to  perform  the 
function  of  preserving  peace  without  war  during  the  20  years  of  Its 
existence. 

The  success  of  the  American  constitutional  form  of  a  national 
government  for  a  considerable  number  of  separate  sovereign  States, 
was  largely  because  It  Included  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial 
departments  for  well-defined  but  limited  national  purposes  only, 
and  left  the  organization  and  general  powers  of  government  for  all 
other  purposes  to  be  determined  and  enforced  by  the  several 
States,  subject  only  to  the  particular  powers  delegated  to  the 
National  Government. 

It  would  seem  to  follow  that  if  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of 
Nations  were  revised  by  amendment,  so  as  to  establish  legislative, 
executive,  and  Judicial  departments,  with  well-defined  and  limited 
supernational  powers  only,  leaving  all  the  strictly  national  powers 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  several  member  governments  there  Is  no 
reason  why  the  League  of  Nations  should  not  function  for  preserv- 
ing peace,  without  any  other  changes  In  its  present  organizations. 

More  particularly,  if  a  permanent  international  police  force  were 
Included  In  the  executive  department  of  the  League  of  Nations  to 
carry  into  effect  the  legislation  of  the  League  and  the  Judgments 
of  the  court  of  Justice,  the  existence  of  such  a  force  would  render 
unnecessary  the  maintenance,  for  immediate  mobilization,  of  large 
armies   and   navies   for  preserving  peace    or   preventing   war   and 
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would    p<  rnrit    thr    disarmament    which    is    contemplated    by    the 
Covt-naui  of  the  League. 

SUCCESTTONS    FOR    REV'ISION  ' 

The  lerislatlvo  department  of  the  Ijeague  might  be  modified  so 
that  the  Assembly  shail  consist  of  representatives  of  the  people  of 
the  mt^mbris  of  the  League,  elected  by  the  citizens  of  the  re.^pec- 
live  nations  in  proportion  to  the  population  thereof,  and  so  that 
the  Council  shall  consist  of  a  smaller  number  of  representatives 
selected  by  the  national  governments  of  the  respective  members, 
llkf*-l.«e  In  prrportion  to  the  population  thereof:  and  so  that  each 
representative  in  the  A^semblv  sh  ill  have  one  vote  and  each  repre- 
sentative In  the  Council  shall  have  one  vote. 

The  A.'^.-emblv  would  correspond  directly  to  the  American  House 
of  Representatives,  the  British  House  of  Commons,  and  the  French 
Ch;imber  of  Deputies;  and  the  Council  would  correspond  some- 
what to  th'^  Amtrican  Senate,  the  British  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
French  .Senate.  Tlie  Assembly  might  have  1  representative  for 
each  2.000  000  citizens  of  tiie  respective  nations,  with  a  minimura 
of  1  repre-^rntattve;  and  the  Council  might  have  1  representative 
for  each  10,000.000  citL'.ens  of  the  respective  nations  with  a  miiu- 
n;um  of  1  ri  presentarjve. 

The  leelslarlve  powers  of  the  Assembly  and  the  Council  should 
be  limited  to  international  questions,  includuii^  the  codification 
of  international  law  without  interfering  with  legal  international 
treaties,  and  it.s  enactments  should  be  by  a  majority  vote  in  each 
of  the  Assembly  and  thn  Council.  In  addition  to  Its  lecrislative 
powers  the  Council  mivrht  well  be  given  advisory  powers,  and, 
preferably,  cont rolling  powers  over  the  international  acts  of  the 
e.xe:  utive  department,  thp  same  to  be  exercised  by  a  two-tiiirds 
or  three-tourths  vote  of  the  councilors. 

An  executive  department  for  the  League  might  readily  be  pro- 
vided by  substituting  a  president-general  for  the  existing  perma- 
nent secretary-general,  atpcmted  by  the  Council  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  As.^embly  lor  a  single  term  of  net  exceeding  10 
year«;  who  would  be  not  only  a  president  for  administering  the 
a.Talrs  of  the  Leacue,  but  also  a  commander  in  chief  of  an  inter- 
na. Monal  police  fcrre.  the  different  elements  of  which  should  be 
supplied  by  The  member  nations  or  governments,  in  proportion  to 
the  pot)iilat!cn  thereof. 

In  suggesting  the  size  of  an  international  police  force,  one  might 
besjin  wi'h  the  plan  wh'.ch  prevailed  In  the  United  States  of 
America  when  Its  population  was  about  25,000,000.  which  was  that 
a  re';ular  army  of  1  soldier  for  each  1,000  citizens  was  sufficient  for 
purelv  national  purposes.  Such  a  ratio  In  the  15  so-called  democra- 
cies proposed  by  Clarence  K.  Strelt  as  a  nucleus  for  h!s  Union  Now, 
containing  a  population,  without  dependencies,  of  279.869.000. 
would  create  an  international  police  force  of  279.869  soldiers;  and 
if  Japan,  Germany  Italv.  Rus.'^ia.  and  Latin  America,  with  their 
populations  of  491  564.000  were  added,  it  would  increase  the  inter- 
national police  force  by  491.564  soldiers,  making  a  total  force  of 
771  433.  without  considering  China  or  India,  and  other  continental 
and  m.^tilar  nations  or  dependencies. 

Such  an  lnr,->rnat:onal  police  force  might  be  sufficient,  and  It 
would  surely  not  be  exces.sive,  when  made  up  of  the  necessary  land, 
naval  and  air  forces,  and  e.'jpeclaUy  If  it  were  divided  Into  several 
continental  posts  or  depots,  as  in  America,  Europe,  and  Asia,  and 
P'  rh;-ip->  in  Africa:  and  no  nation,  not  even  the  United  States  of 
America,  should  hesitate  to  .supply  Its  quota,  when  an  international 
disarmament  hi\s  been  effected. 

The  jt."'ii  \.\\  department  of  the  Leaeue  has  been  well  established 
in  the  Perm..inrnt  Court  of  International  Justice,  and  to  render  it 
fully  effective  requires  only  the  adherence  of  all  the  members  of  the 
league,  and  esiX'Cially  of  the  United  States,  without  reservations; 
the  compulsory  acceptance  by  all  its  adherents  of  the  Jurisdiction 
and  the  jud^^ments  of  the  Court  with  respect  to  all  international 
questions  whatsoever,  ipso  facto  and  without  special  convention; 
and  the  availability  of  an  International  police  force  to  compel 
obedience  to  li-s  Judgments. 

There  is  no  need  for  any  revision  of  the  power  or  Jurisdiction  of 
the  League  Court,  because  the  same  is  already  well  defined  and 
limited  by  article  36  of  the  statute  lor  the  Court,  to  strictly  inter- 
national questions,  as  follows: 

"(a)   The  Interpretation  of  a  treaty; 
"lb)   Any  question  of  international  law; 

"(c)  The  existence  of  any  fact  which.  If  established,  would 
constitute  a  breach  of  an  International  obligation; 

"(d)  The  nature  or  extent  of  the  reparation  to  be  made  for  a 
breach  of  an  international  obligation." 

Such  a  revision  of  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations  and  the 
statute  for  the  Court  of  International  Justice,  would  seem  to  be 
necessary,  and  Is  believed  to  be  all  that  would  be  necessary  to 
secure  international  peace  without  war;  and  it  Is  difficult  to  see 
how  any  one  of  the  64  adherents  to  the  Kellogg-Brland  Pact  of 
Paris  could  refuse  to  agree  to  the  League  Covenant  and  the  court 
statute,  as  amended,  because  it  was  therein  agreed,  as  follows: 

'Article  1  The  high  contracting  parties  solemnly  declare  in  the 
names  of  their  respective  peoples  that  they  condemn  recourse  to 
war  for  the  solution  of  international  controversies,  and  renounce 
It  as  an  instrument  of  national  policy  In  their  relations  with  one 
another. 

"Art.  2.  The  high  contracting  parties  agree  that  the  settlement 
or  solution  of  all  disputes  or  conflicts  of  whatever  nature,  or  of 
whatever  origin  they  may  be,  which  may  arise  among  them,  shall 
nev(r  be  sought  except  by  pacific  means." 

All  the  nations  of  the  world,  excepting  a  few  in  South  America, 
have  subscribed  to  the  foregoing  declaration  and  agreement,  whicli 


Is  nothing  more  than  a  restatement  of  the  preamble  to  the  Cove- 
nant of  the  League  of  Nations,  as  follows: 

■'The  high  contracting  parties — 

"In  order  to  promote  international  cooperation  and  to  achieve 
international  peace  and  security; 

"By  the  acct  ptance  of  obligations  not  to  resort  to  war: 

"By  the  prescriptioix  of  open,  Ju.st,  and  honorable  relations  be- 
tween nations: 

"By  the  firm  establishment  of  the  understandings  of  interna- 
tional law  as  the  actual  rule  of  conduct  among  governments, 

"And  by  the  maintenance  of  Justice  and  a  scrupulous  respect  for 
all  treaty  obligations  in  the  dealings  of  orgamzed  peoples  w«th  one 
another — 

"Agree  to  this  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations." 

It  :s  very  difficult  to  understand  what  the  United  States  expected 
to  accomplish  by  taking  the  lead  in  formulatii^g  the  Pact  of  Paris, 
which  merely  restates  the  purposes  of  the  League  of  Nations,  senie 
6  years  after  refusing  to  ratify  the  Covenant,  which  had  been  In- 
spired by  former  President  Taft  and  promulgated  by  Pre.'^ident  Wil- 
son; without  supplementing  the  declaration  and  agreement  with  the 
necessary  provisions  for  interpreting  and  enforcing  the  obligailons 
clearly  defined  therein. 

It  is  Just  a.s  difficult  to  understand  why  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  arquicsced  f(  r  <;ome  20  years  In  tlic  retu.'-al.  which  is 
nothing  less  than  a  criminal  neglect  of  th'ir  cTicial  statesmen,  to 
cither  adhere  to  the  Covenant  of  the  League,  and  to  the  statute 
of  Its  Court,  without  reservations,  or  to  take  the  necessary  steps, 
somewhat  as  suggested  herein,  to  revise  the  Covenant  and  the  statute 
by  thp  necessary  amendments  to  render  thcni  etlective  and  there- 
fore acceptable  to  all  the  nations  of  the  world. 

It  is  even  more  difficult  to  ur.derstand  why  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  permitted  their  cfBcial  statesmen  to  withhold 
an  adherence,  without  equivocal  reservations,  to  tne  .statute  for 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice,  which  was  advocated  by 
Andrew  D  White  and  Jo.^eph  H.  Choate  and  their  respective  asso- 
ciates at  The  Hague  In  1399  and  1907:  was  proposed  by  former 
President  Taft  and  his  associates  In  the  Leai^^ie  to  Enforce  Peace  in 
1915:  was  drafted  by  a  committee  of  12  international  larvyers,  in- 
cluding the  late  Elihu  Root,  in  1920;  was  re'commende-d  to  Presi- 
dent Harding,  with  certain  conditions  and  understandings,  by 
Charles  E.  Hugh'^s.  as  Secretary  of  State,  in  1923;  for  which  Presi- 
dent Coolidge  obtained  the  advice  and  consent,  with  certain  reser- 
vations, of  the  United  States  Senate  by  the  affirmative  vote  of  76 
Senruors  in  192*5:  which  was  revised  bv  a  com.mittee  of  Jurists,  in- 
cluding Elihu  Root,  in  1929:  and  althnueh  the  revised  statute  was 
submitted  to  the  Senate  by  President  Hoover  In  1930,  the  advice 
and  consent  for  the  adherence  of  the  United  States  was  reiu.sed  by 
an  affirmative  vote  of  52.  which  w;.s  less  than  the  neces.«ary  two- 
thirds  of  the  Senators  present,  as  a  result  of  which  the  United 
States  remains  in  a  very  equivocal  position  with  respect  to  the 
Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice. 

AMERICA    SHOULD  ACT 

The  events  of  the  past  20  years,  during  which  the  United  States 
Government  has  s(-ught  isolation  and  a  pretended  neutrality  by 
refusing  to  enter  the  League  of  Nations  and  to  submit  to  its  Per- 
manent Court,  and  especially  the  events  of  the  past  20  months 
during  which  Hitler  has  detted  the  world,  clearlv  shov/  that  worli 
peace  without  war  cannot  be  preserved  unles.s  the  American  pe(jple 
shall  require  its  Government  to  enter  the  Leatrue  an.d  submit  to  its 
Court,  when  revi-ed,  w.thour  any  re.s«>rvations  whatever 

In  1915  to  1917  America  did  not  evade  the  inevitable  re.-rults  of  a 
diplomacy  which  falsely  proclaimed  that  we  were  "too  proud  to 
fight"  and  which  encouraged  Germany  to  prolong  the  war  until  the 
United  States  was  compelled  to  fight. 

And  In  1939  America  cannot  c\ade  the  Inevitable  results  of  a 
diplomacy  of  neutrality  which  is  not  and  ncv^r  can  be  neutral,  or  of 
an  isolation  which  is  not  and  never  can  bo  isolation,  because  either 
one  will  encourage  Hitler  to  proceed  with  his  piracies  until  the 
United  States  Is  compelled  to  fight. 

Nor  can  America  evade  the  inevitable  results  of  a  delusive  diplo- 
macy, expressed  at  a  time  when  "we  can  expect  war  at  anv  moment" 
by  announcing  that  "America  will  stay  neutral,"  that  "America  will 
go  to  war  only  If  she  Is  attacked,"  "or  If  the  British  Fleet  is  de- 
feated," and  that  "the  foreign  ministers  of  Germanv.  Italy.  France, 
and  Britain  should  meet  and  see  if  there  is  a  way  cut." 

With  the  reverberations  of  the  Munich  agreement  (?)  ringing  In 
one's  ears,  it  is  somewhat  naive  to  believe  that  a  meeting  of  foreign 
ministers  could  find  a  way  out:  and  it  Is  quite  as  naive  to  believe 
that  in  event  of  war  America  can  stay  out,  until  she  is  attacked; 
and  It  is  not  merely  naive  but  it  would  be  crass  cowardice  and  also 
a  slow  suicide  for  America  to  await  the  destruction  of  the  British 
Fleet  before  going  to  war. 

Why  shculd  France  and  Britain  assume  to  speak  for  Poland,  and 
perchance  for  Hungary,  at  another  Munich  meeting?  Or,  why 
should  France  and  Britain  be  expected  to  police  the  world  until 
America  Is  attacked  or  until  the  British  Fleet  Is  de.stroyed?  The 
only  answer  to  these  questions  is  that  for  20  vears  the  Unl'ted  States 
has  refused  to  participate  In  the  League  of  Nations,  which  has  been 
said  by  Dr.  Butler  to  be  the  only  possible  "solution  of  the  world 
problem  In  terms  of  prosperity  and  peace." 

The  same  thought  was  expressed  In  another  way  by  Cordell  Hull, 
our  Secretary  of  State,  in  an  address  to  the  Tennessee  Bar  Asso- 
ciation in  June  1938,  as  follows: 

"The  most  important  problem  now  confronting  the  human  race 
Is  that  of  establishing  throughout  the  world,  as  the  foundation  of 
further  progress,  an  unshakable  regime  of  order  under  law." 
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This  world  problem  has  not  been  solved,  and  can  never  be  solved 
without  the  full  participation  of  the  United  States  in  a  league  of 
nations.  r.vi.-~cd  to  crt  ate  a  re;5re.sentative  union  of  national  govcrn- 
n-.rnt.^.  havmc  the  nece.<;.sary  ."^upernational  lecislative,  executive  and 
judicial  powers,  and  limited  to  stiicily  international  relations  of  the 
respective  national  governments. 

POSTSCRIPT 

Whatever  diplomacy  the  United  States  shall  adopt  with  reference 
to  the  EurcpeuM  war  which  was  initiated  by  Adolph  Hitler  on  the 
day  after  the  fon-omg  paper  was  con.pleted.  its  infiuence  in  solv- 
ing the  world  problem  of  peace  will  be  enhanced  to  a  dominating 
degr"",  if  It  pronu-es  an  ultimate  adherence  to  the  League  of 
Nations  and  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice  without 
reservation,  which  it  can  safely  do  if  the  League  and  the  Court  are 
.supplemented  by  an  international  police  to  enforce  international 
law. 

Pending  a  termination  of  the  existing  war,  the  United  States 
might  well  propose  to  follow  the  declaration  of  Lima  by  organizing 
a  league  of  American  nations  and  reviving  and  enlarging  the  Central 
American  Court  of  Ju-ticc  of  1908  to  1918  as  an  American  court  of 
infernaticnal  Justice,  with  an  international  pcUce  to  enforce  inter- 
national law  in  the  American  Hemisphere. 

Such  a  leadership  might  suggest  a  similar  procedure  on  the  part 
of  the  neutral  European  nations  which  have  already  had  one  con- 
ference at  Biussels  upon  call  of  the  King  of  Belgium  for  the  purpose 
of  coordinating  their  defensive  activities. 

In  answer  to  the  well-grounded  aversion  to  the  idea  of  sending 
American  soldiers  for  duty  abroad,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  in  a 
properly  distributed  International  police  force  it  should  not  be 
necessary  to  send  American  troops  across  the  waters;  and  in  any 
event  the  United  States  Navy  and  the  United  States  Marine  Corps 
are  constantly  sailing  the  high  seas,  and  our  sailors  and  marines 
are  frequently  used  for  protecting  American  Interests  In  foreign 
lands. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 


DISCUSSION   OF   NEUTRALITY   BY   SENATORS   NYE  AND  PITT- 
MAN    AND    A    PANEL    OF    OTHER    SENATORS 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printeii  in  the  Appendix  a  discussion  of  the  pending 
neutrality  legislation  which  took  place  October  1,  1939,  on 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  and  was  participated  in  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  IMr.  Nye]  and  myself,  and 
a  panel  consisting  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  IMr.  Con- 
nally].  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Danaher],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Lttndeen],  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Van  Nuys]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  discussion  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer  McCormack.  WOL,  in  cooperation  with  WOR,  presents 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

Tonight  listeners  to  the  coast-to-coast  Mutual  network  will  hear 
the  first  of  this  sea.son's  Sunday  night  broadcasts — emanating  from 
the  modern  broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  Deparfnent  of  the 
Interior  Building  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  facilities  of  these  radio  studios  have  been  extended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Ickes,  in  the  interest  of  free 
speech,  on  assurances  these  educational  broadcasts  will  present 
both  sides  of  a  national  problem,  temperately  discussed  by  the 
leaders  of  opposing  schools  of  thought,  and  conducted  by  a  non- 
partisan, nonpolitical  organization. 

Tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air  will  be  presented  identical 
to  those  which  became  such  widely  listened  to  programs  last  year. 
Under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Granik.  pioneer  in  educational 
radio  discussion,  you  first  will  hear  the  presentation  of  both  sides 
of  tonight's  topic  of  discussion  by  outstanding  leaders  on  the  sub- 
ject. Following  the  formal  presentation  of  opposing  views,  the 
issue  will  be  heard  In  informal  discussion  by  a  panel  board  ready 
to  treat  the  argument  extemporaneously. 

And  now  Mr.  Theodore  Granik. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Mr,  McCormack. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  will  begin  its  historic 
debate  on  revision  of  the  Nation's  neutrality  law. 

As  reported  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  requires  that  shipments  of 
American  goods  to  belligerent  countries  be  made  in  non -American 


vessels,  and  authorizes  the  President  to  designate  combat  zones 
In  which  American  ships  and  citizens  would  not  be  permitted  to 
travel. 

The  committee  report  on  the  measure  declared  that  the  Nation 
cannot  maintain  Its  netitraM'y  "so  long  as  the  arms  embargo 
remains  on  the  statute  bocks." 

"An  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war."  it 
added,  'is  contrary  to  the  accepted  precepts  of  international  law. 
which  prescribe  that  any  bt  lligerent  may  purchase  any  articles 
or  materials  In  any  neutral  country.  Belligerents  as  well  as  neu- 
trals have  relied  from  time  immemorial  upon  this  law. 

"The  embargo,"  the  report  continued,  "was  a  voluntary  departure 
from  international  law  by  the  United  States  Government,  and 
cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  be  administered  in  an 
equitable  or  neutral  manner,  nor  serve  to  maintain  the  peace  of 
the  United  States." 

Proponents  of  the  measure  contend  that  It  will  protect  the 
neutrality,  the  safety,  and  the  integrity  of  our  country,  and  at  the 
same  time  keep  us  out  of  war.  Its  opponents,  however,  argue  that 
repeal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  shipments  would  create  a  definite 
road  to  the  involvement  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  war, 
contending  that,  once  this  first  step  is  taken,  It  will  be  easy  to 
get  rid  of  any  cash-and-carry  requirements  and  of  the  Johnson  Act 
forbidding  loans  to  debtor  nations  in  default. 

And  while  the  controversy  is  centralized  around  the  single  ques- 
tion of  whether  there  shall  be  or  shall  not  be  an  embargo.  It  la 
expected  that  one  of  the  other  major  points  of  the  discussion,  will 
deal  with  the  issue  of  whether  90-day  credits  for  belligerent  pur- 
chasers of  American  goods  shall  be  permitted. 

On  the  eve  of  congressional  action  the  American  Forum  of  the 
Air  is  pleased  to  present  a  debate  on  the  question  tonight. 

We  will  hear,  first,  from  Senator  Key  Pittman,  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He  will  be 
followed  by  Senator  Gerald  P.  Nye,  of  North  Dakota,  long  a  Senate 
leader  In  International  problems. 

Immediately  following  we  will  present  an  Informal  panel  dis- 
cussion. Our  panel  members  are:  Senators  Ernest  Lundeen,  of 
Minnesota,  Tom  Connally,  of  Texas,  John  A.  Danaher,  of  Con- 
necticut, and  Frederick  Van  NtjYS,  of  Indiana. 

And  now,  as  our  opening  speaker.  Senator  Key  Pittman. 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    KEY    PITTMAN 

Fellow  citizens  of  the  radio  audience  of  America,  in  the  12  min- 
utes allotted  to  me  I  can  touch  but  briefly  on  the  most  Important 
phases  of  the  proposed  neutrality  legislation.  The  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States  Senate 
who  participated  In  the  drafting  of  the  proposed  substitute  for  the 
House  Joint  resolution  were  actuated  solely  by  determination  to 
preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  and  to 
secure  the  safety  of  Its  citizens  and  their  Interests.  The  names 
of  the  distinguished  Senators  who  voted  In  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  report  out  this  substitute  are  known  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  These  men  are  Just  as  Intelligent  and 
patriotic  and  love  peace  Just  as  Intensely  as  the  distinguished 
Senators  who  oppose  the  proposed  substitute.  The  world  situation 
today  and  its  possible  futuie  effect  upon  the  United  States  is 
too  serious  for  us  to  permit  that  there  be  any  misunderstanding  as 
to  the  proposed  legislation  or  that  legitimate  consideration  of  the 
subject  be  obscured  by  catch  phrases  and  appeal  to  the  groundless 
fears  of  mothers  and  fathers. 

In  the  proposed  substitute  for  existing  law  and  for  the  House 
Joint  resolution,  restrictions  upon  the  travel  of  our  citizens,  upon 
their  trade,  and  upon  our  American  vessels  have  been  made  much 
more  severe  than  exist  In  the  law  today  or  that  have  ever  been 
proposed  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I  will  admit  on  the 
very  start  that  obedience  to  this  proposed  legislation  will  entail  a 
great  sacrifice  upon  the  part  of  our  citizens,  but  I  am  confident 
that  every  patriotic  citizen  will  be  willing  to  make  this  sacrifice  in 
the  knowledge  that  it  has  for  its  purpose,  and  will  probably  have 
as  a  result,  the  keeping  us  out  of  the  European  war. 

Let   us  see   in   brief  what   it  proposes.    It  absolutely  prohibits 
American  vessels  from  carrying  passengers  or  any  kinds  of  articles 
or  materials  to  the  warring  powers.     The  old  neutrality  law.  which 
expired  on  May  1.  1939,  granted  the  discretion  to  the  President  to 
determine  what  articles  might  be  transported  in  American  vessels  to 
belligerents  with  the  exception  of  those  few  manufactured  articles 
defined  in  existing  law  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.    That  was  the  provision  in  the  law  of  1937  that  Senators  op- 
posing the  proposed  substitute  bragged  was  voted  for  by  63  Sen- 
ators and  voted  against  by  only  6.     Aien't  those  63  Senators  pleased 
that  we  now  propose  to  amend  the  law  by  now  taking  this  discre- 
tion away  from  the  President  and  absolutely  mandatorily  prohibit- 
ing our  American  vessels  from  engaging  in  any  commerce  with  bel- 
ligerents?    If  they  do  not  favor  such  change,  let  them  say  so  now. 
The  old  cash-and-carry  law  which  expired  on  May  1,  1939,  as  far 
as  the  divesting  of  title  cut  of  the  American  citizen,  is  reenacted 
in  the  proposed  substitute,  but  has  been  strengthened  by  providing 
that  any  loss  by  any  American  citizen  in  the  sale  and  transfer  of 
title  and  possession  of  his  goods  shall  not  be  made  the  basis  of 
any  claim  by  the  United  States  Government.     Do  not  the  opponents 
of  the  present  legislation  approve  of  that  additional  clause?     The 
provision  for  a  foreigner  to  take  title  and  carry  all  goods  from  the 
United  States  applies  only  to  the  warring  powers,  but  some  of  the 
warring  powers  might  start  to  submarine  our  American  vessels  who 
are  dealing  with  neutrals  adjacent  to  warring  powers  as  they  did 
in  1917.     We  can't  afford  to  allow  our  American  seamen  to  suffer 
death  through  submarining  without  notice  for  the  sake  of  trading 
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evpn  with  a  neutral.  We  do  not  know  whether  such  conditions 
will  arise,  nor  with  regard  to  what  neutral  it  will  eventuate.  Nor 
can  we  kn^w  h^w  long  such  action  might  continue,  and  therefore 
we  have  prantcd  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the  discre- 
tion to  place  combat  areas  around  those  neutrals,  commerce  with 
which  results  in  the  destruction  of  our  ships,  our  American  vessels, 
and  the  lives  of  our  citizens  on  board,  and  to  prohibit  entry  by  our 
American  ve.-sels  into  sucii  combat  areri.  It  is  Impcs.-ible  to  con- 
ceive that  any  President  ve?ted  with  such  responsibility  would  use 
such  power  necessarily,  and  it  is  equally  inconceivable  that  he 
would  TPtuse  to  use  such  power  In  carrying  out  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress in  protecting  the  lives  of  our  seamen. 

Do  ycu  know  that  today  there  is  no  law  restricting  American 
vessels  from  carrying  scrap  iron,  steel,  lead,  zinc,  copper,  and  every 
kind  of  metal,  oil,  gasoline,  and  every  other  character  of  raw  mate- 
rial to  ai;y  of  the  warring  p.wcrs?  Certainly  the  opponents  of  the 
proposed  legislation  mu5t  favor  the  absolute  restrictions  that  we 
prcpo.>-e  to  enact  into  law  prohibiting  the  transportation  of  such 
materials  to  the  warring  powers.  Great  Britain  has  issued  its  list 
of  contraband — that  is,  articles  and  materials  that  may  be  seized 
or  destroyed  if  they  believe  they  are  going  to  their  enemy — which 
Includes  all  of  the  articles  that  I  have  named  which  under  existing 
law  may  be  carried  by  our  American  vessels  to  the  warring  powers. 
Germany  ha.s  gtme  even  further  In  Its  list  of  contraband.  It  in- 
cludes every  article  of  commerce.  Only  recently  Germany  has  sunk 
Swedush  vessels  because  such  vessels  were  carrying  wood  pulp  to 
Great  Britain.  Everyone  knows  that  the  chief  use  of  wood  pulp  is 
In  the  manufacture  of  paper.  Oh.  yes;  wood  pulp  may  be  used  for 
the  manufacture  cf  other  things.  In  fact,  today  nearly  everything 
can  be  manufactured  into  instruments  of  war.  And  yet  the  op- 
ponents of  the  proposed  legislation  are  willing  to  defeat  the  pro- 
posed neutrality  law  simply  because  those  few  manufactured  articles 
which  are  defined  as  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  may 
be  purchased  in  this  country  the  same  as  all  other  kinds  of  war 
instruments  and  taken  away  by  warring  powers  in  their  own  vessels. 

All  the  old  provtvlons,  even  those  that  have  died  by  their  own 
terms,  are  reenacted  into  the  proposed  legislation  and  materially 
strengthened.  There  Is  some  question  being  raised  by  the  op- 
ponents of  the  prrposed  legislation  with  regard  to  section  7  (a)  of 
the  proposed  substitute,  entitled  "Financial  transactions."  prohibit- 
ing the  purcha-^p.  sale,  or  exchange  cf  bonds,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  ihr  warring  powers,  cr  the  m.aking  of  loans,  or  the 
extension  of  credit  to  such  powers,  because  It  is  provided  that  if  the 
President  shall  And  that  such  action  will  serve  to  protect  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  and  to  such  extent  and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  except  from  the  operation  of  said  section  ordinary  com- 
mercial credits  and  short-time  obligations  in  aid  cf  legal  tran'^ac- 
tions  and  of  a  character  customarily  used  In  normal  peacetime 
commercial  transactions.  They  forget  that  that  language  is  exacMy 
the  same  as  wns  contained  In  the  bill  for  which  63  Senators  voted 
when  the  existing  law  was  before  the  Senate  in  1937.  They  forget 
that  such  law  is  now  on  the  statute  books;  and  no  Senator  or  Con- 
gressman to  my  knowledge  has  ever  made  any  objection  to  it  in  the 
past.  The  Attorney  General,  in  construing  the  Johnson  Act,  which 
is  in  almost  the  same  language  as  section  7  of  the  existing  law  and 
cf  the  prop/^sed  substitute,  except  that  such  act  does  not  by  any 
proviso  grant  any  discretion  to  the  President  to  permit  the  exten- 
sion of  short-time  credits,  paid  In  part:  "This.  I  think,  is  Indicative 
of  a  purpose  to  deal  with  such  bonds'  and  'securities'  and  with 
'other  obligations'  of  like  nature,  observing  the  rule  of  ejusdem 
generis — that  is.  obligations  such  as  those  which  have  been  sold  to 
the  American  public  to  raise  money  for  the  use  of  the  foreign  gov- 
ernment* Issuing  them — not  contemplating  foreign  currency,  postal 
money  orders,  drafts,  checks,  and  other  ordinary  aids  to  banking 
and  commercial  tran.saction8.  which  are  'obligations'  In  a  broad 
sense  but  not  in  the  sense  Intended.  It  was  obviously  not  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Congress  to  discontinue  all  commercial  relations  with 
the  defaulting  countries."  Ninety-day  drafts,  checks,  and  other 
instruments  used  in  the  payment  for  export  goods  are  generally 
considered  as  cash  transactions,  and  the  Treasury  Department  so 
decided  at  a  conference  at  which,  I  am  Informed.  Senator  Johnson 
was  present  But  let  us  remember  that  the  proviso  in  existing  law 
rests  the  permission  of  the  extension  of  such  normal  peacetime 
commercial  transactions  in  the  President.  I  am  unwilling  to  be- 
lieve or  admit  that  any  President  of  the  United  States  would  use  this 
discretion  contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States.  How- 
ever, the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  have  added  a  mandatory 
clause  to  such  existing  law  in  the  following  language:  "but  only  If 
such  credits  and  obligations  have  maturities  of  not  more  than  90 
days  and  are  not  renewable.  If  any  government,  political  subdivi- 
sion, or  person  to  which  credit  has  been  extended  pursuant  to  the 
authority  vested  In  the  President  under  this  subsection  is  in  default 
In  whole  or  In  part  upon  any  obligation  to  which  such  extension  of 
credit  relates,  no  further  extension  of  credit  to  such  government, 
political  subdivision,  or  persoii  shall  be  made  or  authorized  under 
this  subsection  during  the  period  of  such  default" 

If  any  90-dav  checks  or  drafts  of  a  belligerent  government  are 
not  paid  In  full  at  maturity,  then  the  President  is  prohibited  from 
granting  such  government  said  90  days'  extension  of  credit  on  any 
othi-r  transactions  during  such  default.  Is  there  any  stron^^er 
mandatory  provision  that  could  be  enacted?  Do  we  not  know 
that  9)  percent  of  commercial  transactions  are  conducted  through 
drafts  and  checks  and  that  a  period  must  elapse  between  the  time 
of  the  giving  cf  such  drafts  and  checks  and  the  time  when  such 
druft-  and  checks  are  prf^sented  and  credit  is  given  to  the  seller? 
Are  exports  of  our  wheat  and  cotton  and  other  usual  exports  to  be 


obstructefi.  if  net  stopped,  through  the  abandonment  of  the  custom- 
ary methods  of  payment  for  such  goods?  We  are  voluntarily  placine; 
great  restrictions  up<:'n  our  citizens  and  their  industries  without 
absolutely  taking  the  chance  cf  stopping  all  export*.  Our  country  is 
not  in  a  condition  today  to  bear  any  such  iicditional  burdens. 

I  am  impatiiiit  at  tho  hocus-pocus  that  whatever  we  do  today 
will  be  a  step  toward  wnr  becau.se  tomorrow  Congre-^s  will  yield 
to  persuasions  to  do  things  tliat  they  bcLcve  wron^^  today  A  dis- 
tinguished Senator  of  the  United  States  enunciated  this  baseless 
contention  when  he  said  recently  in  a  national  broadcast:  "The 
next  step  will  be  to  make  loans  to  the  Allies  to  protect  the  credit 
that  has  been  advanced."  Well,  would  the  Senator  vote  to  give 
authority  for  our  Government  to  loan  money  to  a  belliivrent  t;ov- 
crnment  for  stich  purpo.=e''  Of  course  not.  Would  any  Senator 
who  opposes  the  proposed  lepislat'on  vote  to  grant  such  authority? 
Of  course  not.  Would  any  patriotic  M?mber  of  ConiTess  ca.st  such 
a  vole?  I  do  not  bohc\e  it.  I  have  Just  as  much  conlidtnce  in  the 
wisdom  and  patriotism  of  every  S^nutor  in  the  United  States  as  I 
have  In  the  distinguished  Senntrrs  who  fear  such  action  and  who 
■would  firht  a'Talnst  it.  The  Government  of  the  United  Spates  can- 
not lend  money  to  a  warring  power  without  authority  of  Congress. 
Congress  alono  cr^n  appropriate  money  to  carry  en  a  war  Congress 
alone  can  authorize  war.  The  Members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  are  patriotic,  intelligent,  and  sincere  m.en  and 
women.  They  have  a  fixed  determination  to  keep  out  of  the  Euro- 
pean war.  It  Is.  therefore,  deceptive  to  say  that  such  a  Congress, 
if  it  takes  a  step  that  it  believes  right  today,  is  going  to  take  an- 
other step  tomorrow  that  is  not  right. 

Chairman  Gr.msttk.  Thank  you.  Senator  PrrrM.iKN.  You  are  listen- 
ing to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  di-cussion  on 
the  neutrality  bill.  Ycu  have  Just  heard  Senator  Key  Pittman.  of 
Nevada 

And  now  we  arc  pleased  to  present  Senator  Ger.\li)  P  Nye,  of 
North  Dakota. 

ADDRESS    BY     SEN.^TOR     GERALD    P.     NYE 

I  insist  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Is  not  in  keeping  with 
American  determm.ition  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  wnr  Tli;^  afitude 
is  not  prompted  by  any  partisan  spirit.  Those  of  us  who  are  for 
the  arms  embai-go  now  were  supporters  of  it  since  19:?5.  when  wo 
Introduced  bills  for  both  the  ca^h  and  carry  and  the  arms  embargo. 
Wr  thought  then  that  America  net-ded  both  of  thtm  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  and  we  still  think  so.  We  have  been  ab!"  to  obser\e  how 
gref>d  can  grow  Into  a  great  power  in  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  how 
quiLkly  a  little  privilege  can  become  a  vested  interest,  how  readily,  to 
bf  specific,  the  traffic  in  death  can  become  nut  only  rt-spectablo  but 
arrrg:int. 

We  are  a  nation  of  people  almost  unanlm-»us  In  expressing  a 
determination  to  stay  out  of  the  European  war.  But  of  this  great 
number  there  a.'c  some  who  are  ea^er  to  help  one  mci-?  eiit^ag.  d  in 
the  Europe:in  conflict  to  the  extent  of  arming  them  with  the  instru- 
ments which  wnr  calls  for.  When  will  it  dawn  upr.n  .^ueh  people 
that,  since  modern  war  Is  conducted  on  two  specific  fronts,  the 
military  and  the  economic,  one  quite  as  importar.t  as  the  other. 
th.it  we  cannot  be  into  a  war  on  one  fr.mt  without  expecting  shortly 
to  be  into  it  on  both  fronts?  If  we  are  deternuned  to  fight  this 
war  with  materials  we  will  Inevitably  end  up  by  fighting  it  with 
men. 

How  many  more  wars  do  we  have  to  have  before  wo  learn  that 
lesson?  It  v.as  written  long  ago.  "Where  your  money  Is,  there  will 
your  heart  be  also." 

This  pending  decision  by  Congress  on  the  arms  embargo  involves 
the  question  whether  the  United  States  will  take  the  first  step 
toward  participation  In  Europe's  war.  I  insist  that  we  cannot  ccn- 
aclentlously  declare  ourselves  out  of  Europe's  war  when  we  go  Into 
Europe's  war  actively  on  the  economic  front  In  support  of  one  side 

The  people  should  be  reminded  that  they  have  no  vote  on  thla 
question,  no  vote  on  the  p'.s-sibllity  that  they  will  die  in  the  mud 
In  the  Rhine  for  some  cause  to  them  unknown.  Tliey  vote  un 
everything  else,  but  not  on  the  most  Important  matter  In  their 
lives.  The  administration  refused  the  people  that  right  la'^t  year 
when  It  pressured  Congress  to  defeat  legislation  giving  that  right 
Now  that  same  administration  is  engaged  in  taking  away  another 
safeguard  against  our  Involvement  In  war.  the  arms  embargo. 

In  this  situation  Congress  is  the  only  protection  from  Involve- 
ment.    The  debate  will  start  tomorrow  noon. 

What  iA  the  fight  about?  It  Is  about  getting  Into  a  war  situation 
by  accident,  or  because  of  greed,  or  because  one  single  man  thinks 
we  ought  to  get  in.  That  Is  not  democracy.  The  bill  that  Is 
pending  has  some  good  and  some  very  bad  features  The  good 
features  are  now  or  have  been  a  part  of  our  neutrality  law  The 
bad  features  are  those  granting  more  power  to  the  Pie'i^dint 

The  arm.s  embargo  is  the  real  heart  of  the  c^ntrcversy  and  I 
hope  the  window  dressing  in  the  bill  is  not  going  to  be  p'-'rmllted 
to  blind  anyone  to  that  fact. 

We  who  fight  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  insist  that  to  ma'-e 
our  country  the  arsenal  for  one  side  in  the  European  war  is  to  make 
our  country  the  target  for  the  othrr  side;  that  the  embargo  is  pure 
neutrality;  that  repeal  is  the  first  step  into  the  foieign  war;  that  we 
can  get  along  without  the  blood  profits  that  are  available'  through 
embargc5  repeal. 

Those  who  favor  repe-il  cf  the  arm.s  embargo  will  insist  that 
the  embargo  is  unneutral,  that  there  is  mon-y  in  the  murder  bu-1- 
ness.  that  we  need  the  returns  from  foreign  wnr  to  bchtcr  our 
economy,  that  we  must  choose  sides,  that  the  cause  of  democracy  Is 
Involved  in  Europe's  never  ending  imperialistic  strucg'."s 

The  arms  embargo  has  b«'Come  a  kind  cf  ti  :<mc  "liult  If  It  Is 
repealed,  the  light  will  tiu-n  green— "go  ahead"— along   the   road 
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to  war.  Now  the  light  stands  at  red.  "Ptoo!"  and  we  propose  to 
keep  the  arms  embargo  there  to  hold  that  'light  at  red,  to  let  all 
and  everyone  know  that  tlie  American  people  propose  to  slay  out 
of  this  war. 

The  fight  In  Congress  to  keep  the  arms  em.bargo  on  the  books 
Is  going  to  be  desperate.  It  is  going  to  be  desporatelv  fought, 
because  once  that  embargo  were  repealed,  there  utU  be  no  turning 
back  and  putting  it  back  on  the  books — not  until  after  another 
war. 

The  gloating  dispatches  from  Washington  expressing  the  admin- 
istration's belief  that  they  had  the  voters  to  repeal  are  probably 
doing  some  harm.  They  are  discouraging  some  people  from  writ- 
ing their  Senators  and  Congressmen.  I  want  to  tell  you  that  you 
will  see  within  a  very  few  days  that  a  majority  has  not  pledged 
Itself  to  repeal  the  embargo,  and  I  am  confident  that  it  will  not 
be  re{3ealed.  The  very  fact  that  the  administration  has  taken  time 
on  the  air  every  night  for  2  weeks  indicates  that  its  forces  are  not 
sure  of  their  ground. 

There  are  some  other  contradictions,  too.  What  of  this  repre- 
sentation that  unless  we  sell  war  supplies  to  England  and  France, 
those  countries  are  going  to  be  crushed,  and  then  to  know  that  the 
purchases  by  those  two  countries  of  munitions  during  the  5 
months  preceding  the  invoking  of  the  arms  embargo  were  insig- 
nificant. The  truth  is  that  England  and  France  know  that  if 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  can  be  accomplished,  they  can  antici- 
pate with  far  greater  ease,  a  little  later  on,  repeal  of  the  cash-and- 
carry  requirements,  repeal  of  the  Johnson  Act,  and  finally  repeal  of 
that  resolve  to  keep  American  sons  of!  the  European  military  fiont. 

Here  in  America  eminent  statesmen  insist  that  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  is  essential  if  we  are  to  stay  out  of  Europe's  war. 
D<5es  anyone  believe  that  England  and  France  want  us  to  repeal 
the  embi'rgo  for  that  same  rta.son?  There  isn't  an  American  who 
doesn't  know  better. 

And.  speaking  of  Inconsistencies,  what  of  the  attlttide  of  those 
who  are  now  demanding  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  as  a  thing 
necessary  to  keep  us  out  of  Europe's  war,  by  comparison  with 
their  insistence  only  2  years  ago  that  unless  we  wrote  an  arms 
embargo  to  prevent  exportation  of  arms  into  Spain,  the  United 
States  would  be  drawn  into  that  civil  war  in  Spain.  Now.  war  in 
Europe  has  broken  (ut — and  the  administration  has  turned  a  som- 
trsault — and  is  asking  that  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  which  in 
19.'^7  they  considered  so  necessary  lor  our  own  peace. 

Here  are  many  in.sisting  upon  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  as 
a  step  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  yet  insisting  in  the  same  breath 
that  we  get  into  Europe's  war  to  the  extent  of  supplying  one  side 
with  arms  and  making  our  Nation  an  arsenal  for  that  side. 

Eloquently  men  plead  for  an  adjournment  of  politics  on  this 
Lssue.  only  to  let  us  observe  the  leaders  of  the  repeal  cause  sum- 
moning into  conferences  only  that  part  cf  a  committee  bearing  a 
certain  partisan  label  and  known  to  be  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
repeal,  and  excluding  all  others. 

We  have  had  proclaimed  a  state  of  emergency  here  In  our  own 
country  In  that  connection  let  me  point  out  that  Congress  was 
summoned  into  special  session  in  the  name  of  a  limited  emergency. 
Of  course,  if  an  emergency  exLsts.  the  Congress  ought  to  be  here. 
But  why  must  those  who  insist  that  there  is  an  emergency  be 
equally  insistent  that  as  soon  as  Congress  has  repealed  the  arms 
emijargo  It  should  hurry  back  home? 

Contradictions?  Who  dots  not  remember  how.  after  Congress 
thu  summer  refused  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  the  President 
echoed  a  complaint  to  the  effect  that  because  we  had  not  repealed 
the  embargo  we  had  lost  our  chance  at  a  nice  little  trade  boom? 
But  now  the  President  and  his  following  are  talking,  talking,  talk- 
ing about  how  to  prevent  anyone  making  a  profit  out  of  this  situ- 
ation that  has  developed  abroad. 

I  said  before  that  many  people  think  that  the  Lssue  Is  one  of 
choosing  sides.  It  Is  awkward  choosing  sides  in  these  days.  You 
never  know  who  is  in  bed  with  you  when  you  wake  up.  Who  ex- 
pected to  see  the  marriage  of  thoac  supposedly  bitter  enemies  Soviet 
Rusna  and  Nazi  Germany?  What  assurance  do  we  have  that  wo 
would  not  wake  up  one  moment  to  find  England  tied  up  with 
one  or  both  of  them? 

And  speaking  of  changing  around,  the  changes  of  the  Presi- 
dent himielf  have  naturally  made  manv  of  us  wonder  where  he  will 
land  next  They  have  made  us  wonder  whether  he  has  not  em- 
barked on  a  policy  which  may  lead  him  on  courses  different  from 
tho.--e  he  had  in  mind.  The  President  today  says  that  the  existence 
of  the  arms  embargo  may  be  responsible  for  taking  U3  Into  Europe's 
war;  that  It  Is  unneutral  to  refuse  to  sell  to  all  nations  at  war 
alike;  that  we  ought  to  repeal  it  This  is  the  same  President  who 
in  the  fall  of  193G  was  heaping  praise  upon  the  neutrality  law, 
Including  the  arms  embargo,  as  a  "weapon  to  safeguard  American 
neutrality,"  against  the  appeal  of  fools'  gold. 

Let  us  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  clear  about  our  facts  In  this 
controversy.  The  neutrality  law,  with  the  arms  embargo  in  it.  was 
written  fcr  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  United  States  out  of  other 
people's  wars.  Until  last  May  that  law  carried  within  it.  together 
with  the  embargo  forbidding  the  exportation  of  munitions  to  any 
nation  engaged  in  war.  a  cash-and-carry  plan,  now  being  advocated 
as  a  fauVjstitute  for  the  arms  embargo.  But  let  it  not  be  forgotten 
that  the  administration  that  now  wants  the  cash-and-carry  plan 
permitted  tliat  cash-and-carry  plan  to  expire  last  May.  Here  they 
come  in  the  name  of  emergency,  to  ask  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
and  establishment  again  of  tiio  cash-and-carry  plan.  They  were 
for  the  amis  embargo  and  are  now  agaln.st  it.  They  were  against 
the  ca.ih  and  carry  when  they  let  it  die  last  April,  and  are  now  for 
It.     All  this  switching  around  makes  many  of  us  sure  that  they 


may  have  less  Interest  In  protecting  otir  peace  than  In  accommodat- 
ing our  laws  to  a  certain  interventionist  foreign  policy  and  winning 
profits. 

The  appeal  Is  made  that  though  we  have  the  arms  embargo  pre- 
venting the  exportation  of  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  there  Is  no 
safeguard  against  traffic  in  other  commodities  being  so  challenged 
and  Jeopardized  as  ultimately  to  take  us  to  war.  Overnight  some 
people  have  become  most  zealous  in  their  determination  to  prevent 
American  trade  with  nations  at  war  which  would  risk  searches, 
seizures,  and  sinkings  that  might  take  us  to  war.  All  right,  let  us 
agree  that  this  danger  does  e.\ist.  What  are  we  to  do  about  It?  Is 
the  only  answer  to  repeal  the  embargo  and  write  the  cash-and-carry 
plan  to  cover  all  commodities,  including  munitions?  Certainly  not. 
If  we  want  the  most  thoroughgoing  safeguard  against  that  kind  of 
chance,  then  w-hat  we  want  is  an  enlargement  of  the  existing 
em.bargo  that  will  forbid  exportation  of  anything  and  everything  to 
nations  at  war.  or  resort  to  a  program  which  the  administration  once 
recommended — the  maintenance  of  only  a  normal  peacetime  trade 
with  nations  at  war.  If  that  is  not  to  be  done,  then  let's  have  the 
embargo  plus  cash  and  carry  to  cover  everj-thing  else. 

The  time  to  start  staying  out  of  Europe's  war  was  before  Europe 
went  to  war.  Congress  and  the  President  made  that  start  by  writing 
the  neutrality  law.  Now  is  the  time  for  Americans,  their  President, 
and  their  Congress  to  hold  fast  to  that  kind  of  a  start.  We  so  des- 
perately need  today  to  be  prevented  from  taking  those  steps  which 
could  so  easily  be  steps  straight  to  war.  We  ought  to  guard  most 
Jealously  against  the  possibility  of  the  United  States  gearing  its 
economy  to  a  wartime  basis  if  we  would  avoid  a  repetition  of  that 
disastrous  experience  which  is  still  with  us. 

We  should  decline  to  be  fooled  into  believing  that  there  Is  the 
faintest  ideal  of  democracy  Involved  in  that  European  confilct  today. 
The  No.  1  issue  is  the  maintenance  of  existing  Imperialism  and 
empires  and  the  prevention  of  other  imperialisms  and  empires  being 
built  to  outshine  them. 

There  is  already  some  sentiment  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that 
much  as  we  may  regret  it.  the  time  does  seem  to  be  at  hand  when 
we  are  going  to  have  to  clean  up  over  there  in  Europe  once  again; 
that  we  stopped  too  soon  the  last  time:  that  we  have  got  to  hop  In 
there  again  and  this  time  sweep  clean;  and  that  the  way  to  start 
doing  that  is  to  move  in  at  once  on  the  economic  front  by  becoming 
the  arsfnal  for  one  side,  which  can  be  done  only  by  repealing  the 
arms  embargo.  This  attitude.  I  might  say.  in  light  of  what  does  pre- 
vail and  wall  prevail  in  Europe  for  a  long  time  to  come,  reminds  one 
of  the  housewife  who,  during  a  3-day  dust  storm  out  In  the  Dust 
Bowl,  went  out  with  her  broom  and  swept  her  porch  every  half  hour. 

Say  what  you  will,  there  were  no  cau.ses  more  largely  responsible 
for  our  entry  Into  Europe's  war  In  1917  than  forelrzn  propaganda 
and  our  wartime  trade.  The  record  clearly  discloses" how  true  this 
was.  Let  us  not  repeat  that  experience.  Let  us  not  take  the  first 
step  which  so  easily  paves  the  way  to  the  next  step,  even  to  further 
steps  involving  declarations  of  war.  Let  us  not  do  that  at  least 
until  we  can  have  a  clearer  deflniticn  than  now  exists  of  what  part 
we  can  play  successfully,  of  what  chance  there  Is  of  going  to  war 
and  remaining  a  democracy.  Until  we  shall  perchance  have  decided 
that  Europe  and  her  aches  are  really  our  aches.  let  us  not  fool 
ourselves  Into  believing  that  we  can  get  half  In  and  yet  stav  out  of 
that  war.  for  we  ought  to  know  that  we  are  either  going  to  be  in  or 
out — In  or  out. 

An  emergency  exists  or  is  declared  to  exist!  Repeal  the  embargo 
becomes  the  hue  and  cry!  Adjourn  politics!  Politics  ought  to  be 
adjourned  In  this  controversy.  But  there  must  be  no  adjourmnent 
of  allegiance  to  the  cause  of  keeping  America  strong,  keeping  de- 
mocracy secure  where  we  have  a  real  chance  to  keep  it  secure,  one 
place  In  all  the  world.  There  must  be  no  adjournment  of  allegiance 
to  that  principle  and  policy  dictating  that  America  mind  her  own 
business,  that  America  avoid  entanglement  In  European  power 
politics,  about  which  we  know  so  little  and  which  we  certainly 
cannot  dl-sentangle. 

Speak  up.  Americans;  make  your  voices  heard.  Don't  for  1  min- 
ute permit  yourself  to  believe  that  this  cause  of  retaining  the  arms 
embargo  Is  lost,  for  It  Is  not  lost.  This  fight  Is  only  Just  begun, 
and  I  say  to  you  that  It  will  be  a  matter  of  only  a  few  days  before 
there  will  be  ample  demonstration  of  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  not  pledged  themselves  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 

Announcer  McCormack.  Immediately  following  station  identifica- 
tion, we  will  continue  with  the  panel  discussion. 

This  Is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

Announcer  McCormack.  This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 
originating  in  the  broadcasting  studies  of  the  new  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building  In  Washington.  D.  C.  and  presented  over  the 
Mutual  network  by  WOL  In  cooperation  with  WOR. 

We  return  you  the  chairman  of  the  program.  Mr.  Granlk. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Nye.  This  concludes 
part  I  of  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air. 

And  now,  as  part  II  of  tonight's  American  Forum  of  the  Air,  we 
present  an  Informal  panel  discu.sslon.  Ttie  panel  members  are: 
Senators  John  A.  Danaher,  of  Connecticut;  Tom  Connally.  of 
Texas:  Ernest  Lundeen,  of  Minnesota;  and  Frederick  Van  Nuys,  of 
Indiana. 

Senator  Danaher  will  open  the  discussion. 

Senator  John  A.  Danaher  (Connecticut).  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Granlk. 

There  cannot  be  the  slightest  question  of  the  good  faith  and  the 
earnestness  and  sincerity  of  the  Members  of  the  United  States 
Senate  in  their  desire  to  keep  the  United  Slates  out  of  war.  We 
honestly  do  differ,  however,  as  to  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  that 
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partlcu'.nr.  Senat-cr  PriTM'.v,  the  distineruished  Scnntor  from 
Nevada  and  chairman  of  the  FureiKn  Relations  Committee,  has 
drscnb(d  the  pcr.di.it^  bill  as  a  pn  po>ed  nL-n'rality  I:r.v.  I  claim 
that  It  i."  nor  a  neutrality  l:iw.  that  th:it  is  a  misnomer.  I  say  it 
Is  a  tradf-in-mur.itions  bill,  and  I  believe  thit  we  can  properly 
turn  to  the  rrport  .^f  the  Committee  on  Fcre!;;n  Relations,  where 
we  read:  "Tho  cmbartro  is  contrary  to  the  accf'pLcd  precepts  of 
International  law.  which  prescribe  that  any  beilii,'erent  may  pur- 
chase any  artule  or  mattrialo  in  any  neutral  country." 

I  want  to  lei;islate  for  the  United  States,  and  not  for  any 
ber.ia;erent. 

Senator  Conn.^li.t,  ou*  of  your  long  experience  on  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Re:ations,  and  out  of  respect  for  your  part  in  the  drafts- 
manship of  this  particular  act.  I  would  like  to  direct  your  attention, 
If  I  may.  to  section  7B.  and  let  me  point  our  first  that  section  7A 
Is  the  one  which  purports  to  place  the  limitation  upon  credits, 
and  section  7B  reads  that  "The  previsions  of  thi.-  s<'Ction  shall  not 
apply  to  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of  such  Indebtedness  as  may 
exi.'^t  on  the  date  of  such  proclrimation." 

I  claim.  Senator  that  the  very  langxiage  there  adopted.  If  enacted 
Into  law,  will  make  possible,  bet'^'cen  now  and  the  date  of  the 
proclamation,  the  exten.^ion  of  unlimited  credit.s  creatine;  any 
am.ount  nt  indebtedness  for  any  possible  purpose  in  furnishing 
munitions  to  a  belligerent.  What  i.s  your  view.  Senator  Conn.\llt, 
If  I  may  ask? 

Sei'.ator  Tom  Conn.ai.i.y  (Texa>)  Senator  DAN.fKEH,  I  thiiik  ycu 
are  ge'ting  the  cart  nhead  of  the  hor.-e  in  Jumping  over  about  five 
or  .^ix  pajtt.s  of  the  bill  and  i;-,'ficrire;  its  chief  purpose,  and  slimlinq 
out  a  hec'ion  that  really  h:is  no  serious  application.  Section  7B.  to 
which  you  refer,  refers  to  e.xirting^  debts  owed  by  people  in  European 
cxjuntries  to  American  c'ti2t>Ms.  Of  course  that  ha.-;  nothinj^  on 
earth  to  do  witli  the  war.  Those  are  debt.s  tiiat  have  been  in- 
c\irred  in  former  times,  and  of  course  they  may  be  renewed  if  they 
cani.ot  be  p;iid  I  came  here  tonight  to  discuss  this  bill  on  its 
merits,  and  not  to  engage  in  partisan  politics.  One  of  the  Senators 
on  the  mam  panel  seemed  to  spend  mtx-t  of  his  time  denouncing 
the  admmlstratinn  and  Pret^ident  Roosevelt.  I  want  to  di.scu-^s  this 
bill  and  see  whether  it  Is  right  or  whether  it  is  wron|j,  iio  matter 
who  is  for  It  and  who  Is  against  It.  I  respect  the  views  of  tho.=!e 
who  are  cpposinr;  the  repeal,  but  I  want  to  tell  you  one  reason  why 
I  favor  repeal  of  an  embargo. 

The  enibargo  on  arms  provides  that  in  time  of  peace — tha"^  is  the 
existing  law— any  nation  preparing  for  conquest,  arm'ng  itself  to 
overrun  peaceful  neighlxirs.  may  buy  all  the  a.ms  in  the  United 
States  which  it  may  desire,  but  when  it  once  strikes  and  creates 
a  state  of  war  the  innocent  victim  of  its  aggression  can't  get  a 
single  gun  or  a  single  bayonet  to  meet  the  guns  and  be.yonets 
which  have  b^en  sold  to  the  other  nation,  in  time  of  war  It  offers 
a  disadvantage  to  the  weak  and  defensekss  and  the  innocent  and 
peaceful  It  offers  a  premium  to  the  aggressor,  to  the  co-iq-'eror, 
and  to  the  militaristic  naticns  that  look  with  covetoi"?  f»yp->  upcri 
the  property  or  the  territory  of  their  neighbors.  It  permits  the 
burglar  in  the  daytime  to  buy  his  Jimmy  and  his  tools  and  his 
nitroglycerine  in  order  to  rob  a  bank  or  'steal  your  treasure,  but 
when  he  is  di.^covered  In  his  acts  it  prevents  the  owii'-r  from  bor- 
rowing a  weapon  from  his  neighbor  to  repel  the  burglar  and  to 
punish  him  for  his  crime. 

Now,  Mr.  Cliairman.  it  has  been  said  that  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  con.stitutes  unneutrality.  I  deny  it.  It  is  not  true  The 
United  States  of  America  is  the  only  nation  on  earth  that  has  such 
a  law.  All  of  the  great  countries  of  the  earth  recognize  that 
international  law  permits  any  nation  to  buy  from  neutral  nations 
In  time  of  war  any  comm.odity.  arms,  amnuinition,  implements  of 
war.  food,  clothing,  raw  materials  and  anything,  and  it  i->  not  a 
violation  of  international  law.  Today  th?  countries  neighboring 
Germany,  Italy.  Hungary.  Rum.ania,  what  was  once  Poland,  what 
was  once  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium.  Holland.  Dcnm.ark.  are  soiling 
Germany,  and  Germany  is  buying  from  thcni  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion, supplies  of  every  character.  That  is  not  unneutral  If  It  is 
not  unneutral  for  those  countries  to  sell  to  Germaiiv.  why  is  It 
vmncutral  for  the  United  States  to  sell  to  England  and  France  or 
to  Germany,  for  that  matter?  Urdor  the  arms  embargo  which 
these  gentlemen  want  to  retain,  I*a!y  can  come  to  America  today 
and  btiy  all  the  arms  and  ammuniMon  that  she  wants,  and  what 
assurance  have  we  got  that  when  they  are  once  bought  and  trans- 
ported even  In  Amencan  ships,  they  m.iy  not  be  transported  to 
Germany  fcr  her  u.'ie^  I  submit.  Senator  Lvudt-s,  who  will 
follow  me.  that  that  is  !n  part  my  answer  as  to  why  the  embargo 
should  be  repealed. 

Senator  Ehnest  Lu:;defn  (Mirmesota^  :  We  should  rcmem.bcr 
that  this  Is  war  between  two  utterly  selfi.sh  groups.  They  arc  noL 
engaged  In  any  huai».n;t,aria;i  cb;ects.  They  are"  en^^aged  in  pro- 
tecting themselves  and  all  of  their  interests,  looking  alter  their 
em.pires.   brea'ise  they  are  enipires,   and  great  empires. 

Many  people  thmk  of  Fiance  as  a  little  country.  It  has  more 
than  a  millu  n  square  miles  more  than  the  United  Slates  in  its 
colonies.  Great  Britain  is  more  than  four  times  the  size  of  tlie 
United  Sutes.  Tney  are  looking  afer  ihemjelves.  They  are  not 
so  careful  abctit  us.  It  seems  to  m.e  thry  owe  t:^  some  money.  It 
seen.^  t)  me  tl  ey  owe  us  seme  var  debt.?.  In  1917  I  stcx^d  ou  the 
floor  of  the  Hou.se  of  Representatives  and  prtdiciec!  tl^.at  tliey 
would  be  kan^d  b.llion;.  ar.d  they  wov'd  r.over  pay  them  b  ick, 
and  they  did  not  pay  them  back.  They  have  been  rather  insoi'>nt 
about  It.  These  groups  are  all  selfiih.  I  would  like  to  .-ee  these 
We&t  Indies  Islands  turned  over  as  part  payment  for  some  of  these 
debts,  and  perhaps  that  would  make  some  of  these  Eur  rpean  na- 
tions pause  about  war  the  next  time.     Democracy  in  Europe?     Is 


there  one  left'!'  W'lere  Is  there  any  democracy — they  are  all  dicta- 
tors over  there.  Tliey  switch  around  according  to  their  bi"  t  in- 
terests. I  hope  It  is  not  tindignified  to  se.y,  'Who  took  t.he  v.lusk- 
ers  off  Riis.'^ia  a  v,;-,;le  ai-o.  and  who  put  thim  en  now,  afam?" 
Why,  they  were  very,  very  crude,  terrible  people  a  while  ntto,  and 
then,  shortly  after  that,  they  br^ame  very  respectable  when  the 
British  Empire  went  over  and  for  6  months  courted  them.  Now, 
of  course,  they  are  bewhiskered  again,  and  terrible  people. 

Now,  we  are  being  ch.irged.  ;icccrdi:':g  to  the  ncw^p.;pers.  rent 
for  the  trenches  that  we  fought  In  and  rent  for  the  graves  in 
which  we  placed  our  hero  dead  And  If  we  don't  pay  the  rent, 
they  cremate  them.  I  don't  know  what  they  intend  to  do  with 
the  ashes  of  these  hero  boy.s  we  sent  ever  there 

Now,  I  am  greatly  inU.Tcsted  in  what  these  distinguished  and 
learned  Senators  Siiy.  bu'  I  am  mere  Interested  in  what  Wash- 
inctoi^  and  Jefferson  and  Jackson  and  Lincoln  and  the  Pounders 
and  Fathers  of  the  American  Republic  siild  about  situations  like 
that  and  I  want  to  read  one  par.i^r.ipn  from  Washlncton.  the 
Father  of  cur  Country,  when  he  said  "Why  forego  the  advantages 
of  so  peculiar  a  stltiation?  Why  quit  cur  own  to  stand  upcn 
foreign  grotind''  Why.  by  Interweaving  our  d'^.^tiny  with  tint  of 
any  part  of  Eumpo.  entangle  our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  lolls 
of  European  ambition,  rlva'ship,  interest,  humor  or  caprice^  It 
Is  cur  true  policy  to  .steer  clear  of  permanent  alliances  wi  h  any 
positi.;n  or  portion  of  the  foreign  world  "  Then  he  said.  "Tlie 
jealousy  of  a  free  p'-^ple  ouf-ht  to  be  constantly  av.ake,  since 
historv  and  experience  prove  tiiat  fereign  influence  Is  one  of 
the  most    ban'  f ti'.    foes  of   republican   g(.vernment  " 

Sen.itor  'V.^n  Nt/ys,  I  am  ^iV''  \h^  .American  public  are  golne  to 
b^  much  interested  in  your  point  of  view  I  know  we  all  re- 
spect one  another's  position:  we  are  all  American."!,  we  ar^  trvmg 
to  do  the  best  we  knew  how  for  this  country,  where  we  were  born, 
and  •■Jie  Natl'ii  we  love. 

Sen.'^trr  V.^n  Nf^s  (Indiana)  Mr  Chairman.  I  only  have  a  word 
or  two  of  ob^prvaticn  at  this  time  T'h?  thing  that  imore.s.s.  d  me 
in  this  debate  up  to  date.  ar>d  whirh  to  me  Is  radie  illy  wrong 
and  should  be  stepped  if  we  are  going  to  solve  this  question  im- 
pa.-^sionatHy  "nd  on  a  sincere  basis  wa'=  the  observation  mndp  by 
the  secf'nd  s-peaker  tor.ight  who  says  that  the  Nation  stands  to- 
day befnre  a  traffic  signal  wl'h  the  green  light  on  if  this  so-called 
neufralitv  amendment  i»  passed,  hu'  as  the  law  is  today.  It  flashes 
a  red  st<  p  light  I  want  Ui*^  Ameri'-an  p'X^p'e  li«tening  in  to  knrv/ 
that  thnre  isn't  a  one  of  the  majority  of  the  Sena'e  which  will 
pns>  this  bill,  these  amendments,  very  Fhortly,  but  what  stands 
adamnirly  against  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  of  America 
Into  this  or  any  other  foreign  war.  I  am  onlv  speaking  for  my- 
self. Senator  Conn^i.i.y  and  Senator  Lundihin,  only  for  myself, 
but  I  hope  as  one  of  the  results  of  this  war  that  Hitierlsm  will  be 
wiped  off  the  face  of  the  earth  forever.  Now.  how  best  to  ac- 
ccmpllsh  that  without  Involving  this  country  in  the  war.  In  a 
foreign  war.  is  the  problem  which  corfronts  us  Why  should  we 
be  drawn  into  another  war?  Tlie  Chief  Executive  in  the  message 
which  he  recently  sent  to  Conr^ess,  incorporating  a  derailed  state- 
ment from  S'-cretary  Hull  and  In  which  statement  the  President 
concurred,  said  that  the  chief  corcern — Secretary  Hull  said  -of 
this  country-  is  Its  peace  and  neutrality.  And  lat^r.  Just  recently, 
the  Cht'f  Ex"cu»ive  broadcnst  to  the  Amerlr.Ti-:  pcf^ple  and  as- 
sured them  and  reassurr-d  them  that  there  would  be  no  b!ack-ctit 
of  peace  as  long  as  he  could  control  the  exccuMve  situation 

A  prepondera'ins  m.ajorlty  of  the  Congress.  Sei  ate  and  House 
Join  In  those  s'^ntiments  But  what  is  more  vital  and  more  deter- 
mining than  the  Chief  Executive  or  the  Senate  or  the  House  is  the 
fact  that  th?  great  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  acrainst  ever  entennt-  Into  another  foreign  w.ir.  I  hore  that  as 
a  result  of  this  nonpartisan,  patriotic  debate  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  here  tonight,  that  that  statement  that  the  passage  of 
these  amendments  is  tantamount  to  the  United  States  of  Am^'^rica 
net  entering  into  another  fore!^  war. 

And  now.  noticing  the  anxious  look  upon  the  'ace  of  Senator 
Danaher,  and  the  great  documentary  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plem.ents  of  war  which  he  has  piled  up  before  him,  I  defer  to  him 
at  this  time. 

Senator  Danahk?..  For  a  question,  if  you  p!ea.se.  Senator  Van 
NuYS.  I  have  observed  In  the  course  of  your  remarks  that  your 
attitude  is  born  of  a  tlcsjrc  to  crush  Hitler. --m.  Do  yovi  not  con- 
ceive It  to  be  the  purpose  of  the  United  States  Senate  to  legislate 
In  favor  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and  the  po.sltion  of  our 
country  before  the  world,  rather  than  to  pass  such  legislation  as 
would  either  aid  cr  cru.sh  any  nation? 

Senator  Van  Nuys.  I  do  not  admit.  Senator,  that  the  objective 
of  this  law  is  along  that  line,  and  I  prefaced  mv  ob.servaticn  by 
the  statement  that  that  was  my  individual  opinion  and  de.'-iro. 

Senator  D.vnaheh.  Senator,  cf  course  you  are  awiu-e  that  there 
are  a  great  many  people  whose  senilmor.ts,  whose  svinpathle.'^.  m 
fact  I  properly  might  t^y  the  sentlm'-nt':  and  sj-mp-thies  o:  all  of 
us.  rebel  at  what  has  happen-d.  fcr  In;  tance.  to  blecdiDj  Poland. 
and  on  that  acccunt  a  groat  many  people  wish  to  lend  a.ssistance 
to  England,  and  becau'c  cf  that  I  .sent  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
a  bre.»k-dcwn  under  the  mtmltions  expert  license  riTangem.ent,  for 
the  actuu.1  flgurco  of  the  e:itent  to  v,-hich  we  have  assisted  England 
during  1&J3,  when  the  imminence  of  war  must  have  become  at 
least  as  apparent  to  England  as  It  did  to  us.  And  It  is  a  singular 
thing,  Sena'or  Van  Nuts,  that  from  the  end  of  Apri:  of  1939  to 
the  end  of  August  of  1333.  arms  expert  licenses  wore  l.ssued  to 
English  carriers,  or  to  American  exporters  to  be  sent  to  Emgland. 
all  kinds  of  munitions,  including  airplanes,  the  total  of  $701,000 
worth.     Now,  it  is  perfectly  apparent  from  tlie  flgiire;;.  Senator,  I 
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should  say.  that  either  of  two  things  Is  true.  One  of  them  neces- 
sarily must  be  that  England  does  not  need  cur  help  under  the 
arms,  amm.unitions.  or  munitions  and  implements  of  war  theory. 
Wouldn't  you  say  so? 

Senator  Van  Nuys.  Well,  it  really  Isn't  my  turn.  Senator  Con- 
NALLY  is  next,  and  I  defer  to  him  as  the  next  on  the  panel. 

Si-nator  Iundfen.  Mav  I  say  there  that  I  have  a  clipping  in  my 
hand  which  states  that  both  Britain  and  Germany  are  supplying 
War])lanes  to  Rumania  right  now.     Take  that  mix-up. 

Senator  Connali.y  My  answer  to  Senator  Danaher  is  that  we 
are  not  predlcatin"  this  legislation  on  how  we  can  help  England, 
or  how  we  can  hurt  Hitler,  or  how  we  can  assa.ssinate  Stalin,  as  he 
has  bt^en  assas-inating  his  friends  and  allies  all  these  years.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  keep  the  United  States  of  America  out  of  war. 
Under  the  present  bill.  American  citizens  cannot  sell  arms  and 
ammunition,  but  they  can  sell  anything  else  on  earth,  and  they 
can  carry  it  in  Amencan  ships,  not  alone  to  neutrals  but  to  bel- 
ligerents and  warring  nations.  What  got  us  into  the  World  War? 
It  was  not  what  the  ships  had  in  them,  becau.se  Germany  sank 
food  ships  and  clothing  .ships  and  all  other  kinds  of  ships,  irre- 
5-pective  of  whether  they  carried  munitions.  Under  this  bill  no 
American  citizen  can  .••hip  anything  to  a  warring  nation  In  an 
American  ship,  neither  arms,  munitions,  nor  Im.plements  of  war. 
nor  general  supplies  of  oil  or  cotton  or  food  or  any  other  article 
of  com.merce.  raw  materials-  not  one  thing  going  abroad  m  an 
American  ship,  and  when  we  keep  American  ships  off  the  seas,  when 
we  keep  them  from  going  to  belligerent  nations,  we  have  done 
more  than  any  government  on  the  face  of  this  earth  in  all  the 
history  of  time  ever  did  before  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Now,  why  should  we  refuse  to  sell  one  belligerent  arms  and  am- 
munition'' Under  International  law  they  have  a  right  to  buy 
them,  and  If  in  time  of  their  need,  in  time  of  danger,  we  refuse  to 
award  them  the  same  right  that  all  other  nations  possess  to  our 
markets,  we  arc  committing  an  unneutral  act.  We  are  doing  that 
to  their  hurt  and  their  damage  which  is  not  authorized  under 
International  law. 

For  that  reason  this  bill,  when  it  treats  both  belligerents  alike  as 
to  arm.'^  and  ammunition,  v^hen  it  treats  them  all  alike  in  refusing 
the  tran.cport  of  American  goods  of  any  kind  in  American  ships  to 
belligerent  nations,  gives  to  the  American  people  the  greatest  guar- 
anty, much  greater  than  the  present  so-called  embargo  law. 

I  deny  it;  I  reject  it.  All  of  us  want  to  keep  the  United  States 
out  of  war,  and  that  is  what  this  bill  is  designed  to  do.  It  is  the 
best  guaranty  that  has  ever  been  offered  to  the  American  people, 
to  say  nothing  of  having  been  adopted,  in  all  the  history  of  time. 
Is  not  that  true.  Senator  Lundeen? 

Senator  Lundeen.  You  say  about  keeping  out  of  war.  It  seems 
to  me  I  heard  that  22  years  ago.  They  were  going  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.  Oh,  yes;  they  were  all  for  keeping  out  of  war.  But 
they  were  getting  us  In  Just  as  fast  as  they  knew  how,  behind  the 
camouflage  of  keeping  us  out  of  war. 

When  I  was  a  young  Congressman  at  that  time,  I  was  observing  as 
much  as  I  could  the  movements  behind  the  scenery. 

I  Just  had  a  clipping  taken  out  of  the  Sunday  papers.  We  hear  a 
great  deal  about  conscription  and  militarism,  and  here  Is  an  article 
here  about  one  of  these  nations  Introducing  conscription  that  might 
be  of  some  interest,  a  nation  that  says  it  is  a  republic  but  now  is  a 
dictatorship 

Here  I  have  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  of  September  29.  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  and  able  chairman  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  about  that,  whether  it  is  correct  or  not. 
"Our  chameleon  foreign  policy" — and  here  is  a  drawing  of  Senator 
Pittman  speaking  to  Congress  on  April  7,  1937.  "Congress  seeks  to 
keep  out  of  the  next  war.  Our  bill  places  an  embargo  upon  the 
exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerents. This  Is  the  only  embargo  Imposed.  No  one  has  seriously 
opposed  It." 

Then  recently  Senator  Pittman  Is  represented  as  stating,  "Not  to 
sell  arms  and  munitions  to  belligerents  is  dangerous.  The  embargo 
must  be  repealed." 

Well,  I  think  that  ought  to  be  cleared.  I  am  sure  that  our  able 
chairman  might  want  to  say  something  there. 

Senator  Key  Pittman  (Nevada).  Senator  Luttoeen,  some  people, 
you  know,  profit  by  experience.  Others  don't.  I  have  made  a  great 
many  mistakes  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate,  and  frankly  I  admit 
It.  I  really  thought  at  one  time  that  the  embargo  was  going  to  be 
more  effective  than  It  was.  I  can't  think  it  can  be  effective  when 
there  t<re  Just  a  few  manufactured  things  like  guns  and  ammuni- 
tions in  It  and  you  have  oil  and  gasoline  and  iron  and  steel  and 
everything  that  makes  ammunitions  out  of  it,  and  I  don't  think  it 
can  be  solved  by  reason  of  the  last  thing  that  happened — that  is, 
the  alliance  of  Russia  with  Germany — because  she  can  get  all  the 
ammunitions  into  Germany  from  the  United  States. 

Announced  McCormack.  So  v  e  l;ave  concluded  the  initial  broad- 
cast In  this  season's  series  of  th'^  American  Forum  of  the  Air  broad- 
casts emanating  from  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inierlcr  Building  in  Washlrgton.  D.  C. 

The  facilities  of  these  radio  studios  have  been  extended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Harold  L.  Ickes  in  the  interest  of  free 
speech,  on  as-urances  thes'^  educational  broadcasts  will  present 
both  sides  of  a  national  p'-oblem.  temperately  discus.sed  by  the  leaders 
of  opposing  schools  of  thought  and  conducted  by  a  nonpartisan, 
nonpollti'^'il  organization. 

The  Mutual  network  will  bring  you  this  forum  broadcast  every 
Sunday  evening  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  eastern  standard  time,  through 
out  the  session  of  Congress.  Tickets  to  this  broadcast  may  be  had 
by  sending  your  request  to  station  WOR,  New  York,  or  WOL,  Wash- 


ington. In  the  interest  of  education,  there  are  printed  and  dis- 
tributed, free  of  charge,  a  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  entire 
proceedings  of  these  broadcasts.  Address  your  requests  and  com- 
ments to  WOL. 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air  is  directed  by  Theodore  GranIk, 
who  presided  as  chairman  tonight,  and  comes  to  you  as  a  presenta- 
tion of  WOR  in  cooperation  with  WOL. 

This  is  Stephen  McCormack  speaking. 

This  is  the  coast-to-coast  network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting 
System, 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4) .  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY.  HON.  JOHN  H.  OVERTON,  OF  LOUISIANA 


Mr,  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  neutrality  delivered  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Overton]  in  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air,  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co..  on 
October  8,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  now  considering  a  measure 
of  the  most  vital  Importance  to  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
America.  Our  decLsion  on  this  question  may  lead  us  to  war.  or  it 
may  keep  us  in  the  paths  of  peace.  I  submit  that  we  should  do 
everything  within  our  power  to  keep  the  United  States  not  only 
out  of  the  present  E^iropean  conflict  but  also  out  of  all  foreign 
wars  in  the  future.  We  should  do  not  simply  a  few  things  to  keep 
us  out,  but  everything  within  reason.  We"  should  think  first  of 
America  and  not  European  or  other  foreign  nations. 

Our  neutrality  resolution  should  contain  both  the  arms  embargo 
and  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  and  also,  with  perhaps  some  slight 
modifications,  all  the  other  safeguards  proposed  In  the  resolution 
now  before  Congress.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  why  we  can- 
not retain  the  present  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  Imple- 
ments of  war  and  reenact  the  cash-and-carry  provLslon  on  all 
other  commodities.  Up  until  May  1  of  this  year  we  had  both  the 
arms  embargo  and  a  cash-and-carry  policy  on  all  other  articles  of 
export.  The  arms  embargo  is  still  the  law  of  the  land,  but  the 
cash-and-carry  requirement  expired  last  May.  Let  us  retain  the 
one  and  reenact  the  other.  The  objection  that  I  have  to  the  neu- 
trality resolution  pending  before  Congress  is  not  by  reason  of  its 
carrying  a  cash-and-carry  provision,  but  because  it  undertakes 
also  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  our 
neutrality  and  our  strongest  legislative  safeguard  against  involve- 
ment in  foreign  wars.  Let  us,  therefore,  understand  this  fact 
clearly:  We  do  not  have  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to 
have  the  cash  and  carry.     We  can  and  should  have  both. 

We  adopted  the  arms-embargo  policy  in  1935.  1936.  and  1937, 
when  our  Judgment  was  not  warped  by  either  the  friendships  or 
animosities  engendered  by  the  present  European  conflict.  That 
policy  was  adopted  to  meet  just  such  a  situation  as  now  confronts 
us.  and  for  the  threefold  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  war.  of  re- 
fusing to  aid  other  nations  with  deadly  weapons  In  carrying  on 
war,  and  of  maintaining  a  fair  and  Just  neutrality.  The  adminis- 
tration officials  and  spokesmen  who  approved  this  policy,  declared 
that  it  was  a  clear  policy,  a  wise  policy,  a  powerful  protection  for 
us.  Now  that  the  contingency  against  which  we  have  been  protect- 
ing ourselves  has.  in  fact  occurred,  should  we  now  scrap  one  of 
the  fundamental  safeguards,  agreed  upon  all  sides  as  a  measure 
calculated  to  preserve  our  own  peace?  The  neutrality  legislation, 
with  its  continuing  arms  embargo,  was  American  legislation  deliber- 
ately enacted  by  the  American  Congress,  not  cut  of  consideration 
for  foreign  nations  but  solely  in  the  Interest  of  these  United  States. 

To  repeal  the  arms  embargo  would  be  to  take  sides  officially  by 
act  of  our  Government.  If  the  American  people  are  being  asked  to 
take  sides  they  shall  be  so  asked  frankly  and  openly,  and  n(,t 
through  the  side  door  of  the  arms  embargo  repeal.  If  we  begin 
rrv,'  lo  supply  one  side  with  arms  In  this  mammoth  conflict  now 
Just  getting  under  way  In  Europe,  we  shall  find,  as  we  did  in  the 
World  War,  that  gradually  we  shall  be  called  upon  to  do  more  and 
more,  and  to  take  step  after  step  on  the  road  that  leads  us  to  war. 
Boon  the  American  dollar  will  be  following  our  American  arms, 
and  then  the  American  flag  and  the  American  soldier  will  be  fol- 
lowing both  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 

We  have  erected  a  few  barriers  against  Involvement  In  foreign 
wars.  We  should  keep  every  one  of  them.  I  favor  strengthening 
them,  adding  to  them,  but  I  am  opposed  to  striking  down  a  blngle 
one  of  them. 
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Personally  I  am  against  tbe  United  States  taking  sides  Bitter 
experience  tcachL-s  us  that  It  Is  not  to  our  national  interest  to  do  so. 
We  to<  k  sides  once  before  in  the  power  pcylitics  cf  Eurrpo  We  came 
cut  i.f  th  It  war  -.^uhoi-.t  hav.r.j  >aved  the  worUl  lor  deinccracy. 
without  putfi:;^  an  end  to  all  wars,  without  attaining  any  of  the 
hiu'h  Ideals  for  which  cur  soldiers  fought  and  died  m  icroicn  lands. 
\Vh  tt  we  rot  ou';  cf  this  misaaventure  was  a  dishonored  debt  of  over 
$13  f'JO  COO.OOO  c\ved  us  hy  Eurcpean  nutions  and  a  pnst-war  do- 
presslcn  from  which  we  have  not  recovered.  We  spent  f f  r  that 
w::r  Inrludm^:  the  default  on  the  war  debts,  appro.ximately  $GO.0OO,- 
000  OCO.  We  i-aci:fned  the  live«5  of  ever  lOO.WO  at  our  young  men 
and  have  filled  our  veterans'  hosplraLs  with  thousands  upcn  thou- 
sands (if  others,  maimed,  diseased,  bereft  of  rea.^^on.  What  a  tragic 
reminder  of  the  utt^  r  futility  of  our  participatinct  in  the  wars  of 
European  n.r.ion.-.  or  (  f  trying  to  adjust  their  rHCial,  religious,  terri- 
torial  and  political  differences. 

Ano'her  World  War  will  take  infinif^ly  mere  of  cur  life,  our 
wealth  and  lesources.  our  democracy.  So  strj:>.£:ly  do  I  feel  about 
that  this  I  am  unwilhiig  to  take  a  single  st<-;)  toward  par'leipating 
again  in  the  endless  ai'.d  ever-recurring  quarrels  cf  European  na- 
tions, whiih  neither  we  ncr  they  can  apparenUy  ever  hope  to  settle. 

Our  participation  in  another  World  War  would  bring  us  a  virtual 
dictutcrship  in  the  United  Spates  during  the  course  of  the  war. 
The  nature  of  modern,  totalitarian  war  m.akes  that  unavoidable. 
Th"  only  way  to  avo:d  it  is  to  keep  the  country  out  cf  war.  Another 
great  war  will  J.-cpardi7e  our  democracy.  You  recall  the  extensive 
and  unprecedented  powers  vhlrh  had  to  be  given  to  cur  Executive 
during  the  last  war.  They  will  seem  mild  compared  to  the  ccm- 
pl<te  (nnt.'cl.^  that  another  war  will  put  Into  the  har.d.s  cf  any 
Pr'S.dent.  regardle.ss  of  who  he  may  be. 

If  we  ever  kiet  into  another  raa)(,r  war.  we  may  never  regain  the 
demncracy  we  will  be  forced  to  give  up  while  the  war  is  on.  I  do 
not  belie\e  we  can  impose  democracy  upon  all  of  Europe.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  can  and  must  preserve  demiocracy  in  these 
United  Spates,  encourage  its  growth  throughout  this  hemisphere, 
and  be  prepared  to  defend  it  here  from  all  out.-^idc  attack.  I  can- 
not understand  how  anybody  who  cherishes  our  free  institutions, 
our  den. oc-atic  traditi -n-  and  spirit,  our  very  civili/ation.  can 
crntemplare  takin^'  sides  now.  even  Just  a  little  with  anything  but 
complete  horror.  We  must  perform  our  task  in  our  own  country 
and  on  this  hemisphere,  where  we  have  great  opportunities  which 
coincide  with  our  nal  national  intere.t.  We  may  and  do  have 
6ympv.thy  fnr  certain  nations  in  Europe,  but  we  must  nni  allow 
such  syrnpathie^.  to  blind  us  to  what  is  ;;ood,  what  is  p<.;ssitale.  and 
what  is  practieable  for  the  United  States.  Our  own  country,  its 
strict  neutrality  and  avoidance  of  war,  should  bo  our  first  and  last 
th'jught 

Tl.e  n.  utr.dity  legislation  adcpt;^d  In  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  after 
careful  sttidy  of  cur  previous  war  e-xperience.  ha.-;  b^■come  an  impor- 
tant part  of  our  national  policy.  Tlie  barriers  against  ea.^y  mvelve- 
nient  in  foreign,  war  put  up  m  legislation  must  not  be  broken  down. 
The  present  law  includes  the  arms  embargo,  the  ban  on  loans  and 
restriction  en  credits,  the  prohibition  against  our  citizens  travel- 
ing on  bellicTorent  ships.  To  these  provisions  "Should  be  added  the 
C!i:h -and -carry  propc^^al  and  other  .safeguarding  measures.  Such 
action  wir.  best  serve  the  interests  of  the  United  S'-aies.  The  notice 
that  we  1,'ave  to  the  rest  nf  the  world  over  4  ye.irs  ago  that  we  would 
not  again  become  an  arms  arsenal  for  any  set  cf  belligerents,  that 
we  would  not  again  supply  in  wartime  tlie  deadly  weapons  of  mass 
murder  and  wholesale  destruction,  was  a  sound  decision,  and  is 
still  a  sound  and  humane  policy. 

I  take  my  stand  for  retention  of  the  arms  embargo,  together 
wl^h  the  re.st  of  the  present  law,  and  the  addition  of  cash-and- 
carry  provisions,  as  the  best  insurance  to  our  peace. 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  an  addres.s  en 
the  problems  of  law  enforcement  delivered  by  Hon.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  be- 
fore the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police  at  San 
Francisco.  Calif.,  on  October  10,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foUows: 

There  have  been  lew  times,  tf  any,  in  our  history  when  law 
enfcrcemcnt  faced  a  more  serious  ordeal  than  today.  Not  even  In 
the  turbulent  World  War  days  were  there  greater  problems.     We 


then  battled  only  subversive  forces  and  sporndic  crime,  not  a 
widely  flung  underw'>rld  often  highly  crgani/ed  in  racketeerlrg 
and  destruc'lon.  There  has  never  bt-en  a  grt^at.r  need  fur  pro-rt-ss, 
deveh'prnent.  and  improvement  witiun  the  ranks  of  law  enlorce- 
ment.  Widespread  c<>op«-rntion  musr  be  marshaled  U  we  uie  to 
meet  the  diUicult  problems  that  lie  before  us. 

We  have  a  habit  m  the  International  A.ssoriatlon  if  Chiefs  of 
Police  of  speaking  frankly,  of  rolling  up  our  sleeves  at  these  annual 
meetings  and  talking  over  our  problems  man  to  man  striving  al- 
ways to  face  the  truth,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  t.iat  may  be. 
In  this  spirit  of  frankness,  I  ask  that  we  face  the  fact  to^iether 
that  the  demand  for  improvement  m.ust  start  within  .he  ranks  of 
law  enforcement,  for  it  will  come  only  through  onr  own  efforts. 
Glaring  irregularities  which  public  apathy  may  have  ulos.sed  over 
In  tiie  past  w.ll  b*'  brwutiht  into  thp  foreground  in  the  .  uture.  Our 
house  must  now  be  put  In  order  through  vigorous  ai;d  concerted 
action,  both  lur  national  defen.se  and  self-defense. 

The  President  oi  the  United  States  hius  instructed  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investii;atiun  to  take  ch.arue  of  all  Invest  gatlve  Work 
ill  matters  involving  espionage,  sabotage,  subversive  »<  tivlties.  and 
violations  of  our  neutrality  regulations.  H-  has  askcc  all  law  en- 
forcing agencies  to  refer  promptly  to  the  P.  B.  I.  any  information 
obtained  by  them  relating  to  such  matters.  I  am  confident  that 
each  and  every  law-t  nforcement  agency  in  our  Natlor.  will  realize 
It?  responsibility  in  this  national  emergency  and  will  whole- 
heartedly respond  to  our  Pre'^ident's  reque.>-t. 

You  are  assured  that  the  F.  B.  I.  will  <.<xny  on  this  special  work 
in  the  same  way  in  which  it  has  funeliontd  in  other  i)hases  of  Its 
activities  in  recent  years- -in  a  calm,  impartial,  vigorous,  but 
unhysterical  manner  Constitutional  guaranties  of  Arierlcan  citi- 
zens muit  be  protected.  We  must  proceed  In  an  orderly,  lawful 
manner. 

Just  as  the  okl-fa.shioned  dragnet  never  served  a.s  a  cure  for 
crime,  neither  will  similar  "drives"  be  an  effective  inoculation 
against  esplonaat^.  The  paramount  task  is  to  secure  the  facts,  and 
e.'^tablish  the  guilt  of  th('.se  who  owe  their  allegiance  to  a  forcigu 
power,  before  invoking  the  authority  of  the  law.  Tliis  is  the 
function  of  duly  con.^tituted.  capable,  and  efficient  law  enforcing 
and  Investigative  bodies,,  but,  of  couL^e,  we  need  tbe  aid  ui  loyal 
and  thoroughlv  honest,  patriotic  citizens  at  all  times. 

if  the  internal  oefense  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  pre.strvcd.  there  must 
be  a  coordination  and  centraliziition  of  ^espon^ibillty  such  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States  signified  by  his  recent  request  directed 
to  American  law  enl  ,i cement.  E'. ery  effort  must  be  dl'ected  in  an 
orderlv  manner  by  thoroughly  responsible,  well-trained,  professional 
h  w-tnforeement  offirers,  lotaJly  devoid  of  hysteria.  Th.'  evil  spirits 
which  would  dfslrey  America  m.ust  be  met  and  conque:ed.  Iii  this 
there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 

In  the  wave  of  patriotism  that  Is  rising  In  the  country  there  lies 
the  danger  of  overztnilous  groups  or  individuals  engaging  In  acts 
which  are  distinctly  un-.Ameiican  in  method,  no  matte-  how  patri- 
otic in  aim.  We  need  no  vigilantes  in  this  situation.  Ilie  vigilante 
method  is  distinctly  contrary  to  American  Ideals  of  Juttice.  The 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  has  been  called  upon  to  investigate 
all  matters  relating  to  espionage,  sabotage,  and  viola  ".ions  of  the 
neutrality  regulations.  In  turn  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
has  requested  cooperation  of  all  law-enlorcemeut  cflicers  in  the 
Uni*ed  States. 

This  combined  attack  by  Federal  and  State  forces  should  be  suf- 
ficient so  far  as  investigation  and  prosecution  are  concerned  Beyond 
the  efforts  of  these  law-enforcement  agencies  there  1;j  a  need,  of 
course,  for  the  Individual  cooperation  of  all  sincere  and  earnest 
Americans.  Tins  cooperation  should  be  limited,  however,  to  passing 
on  to  the  proper  officials  all  questionable  facts  or  rumors  which  may 
come  cnes  way.  An  alert  public  is  the  best  defen.se  amnnst  traitor- 
ous or  inimical  conduct.  Let  Uh  be  realistic  and  practical,  cv;  r  alert 
to  the  dangers  which  we  know  lurk  in  practically  every  community 
In  the  land,  but  always  calm  in  our  Judgment  between  the  real 
and  unreal. 

Therefore  I  place  before  ynu  as  the  prime  requisite  of  progress  in 
law  enforcement  the  urgent  current  need  of  recon.:truction.  or 
improvement,  of  the  weeding  out  of  Inefficiency,  and  a  .'pirlt  of  grim 
determination  to  face  the  problem  of  all  crime  with  a  resolution 
never  before  known  in  our  history  This  cannot  be  lone  lor  us; 
we  of  law  enforcement  must  do  It  for  ourselves. 

In  proof  of  this.  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  development  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Today,  through  the  selection  of 
proper  pi  rscnnel.  through  a  Gibraltarlike  stand  aghinst  outside 
Interference,  throurh  constant  battling  for  the  bett-r  things  In 
enforcement,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  I  am  proud  to 
sav,  ha.s  demonstrated  that  obstacles  can  be  overcome  No  favored 
friend  of  the  underworld  makes  appointments  to  the  F'Meral  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  No  power  Is  great  enough  to  swerve  this  body  from 
Its  sworn  duty  nor  from  its  tenets  of  fidelity,  bravery.  Integrity.  And 
I  Insist  that  the  experiences  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
are  within  the  grasp  of  every  law-enforcement  organization  in 
America  Many  of  you  have  been  resolute  In  your  determination  to 
mold  your  orKanlzation  upcn  the  same  principles  of  efficiency  and 
decency.  This  of  necessity  requires  unrelenting  persistence,  a  spirit 
of  self-sacriflce,  and  unwavering  faith  and  courage  to  dig  In  and 
fight  lor  that  which  Is  right.  li  requires  the  fearlessness  emulated 
by  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  Hon.  Frank  Murphy, 
in  his  stand  against  corruption  and  his  burning  zeal  to  do  something 
about  the  situation. 

It  is  the  imfortunate  plight  of  America,  in  thla  period  of  chaoa 
In  world  affairs,  to  become  the  Jousting  ground  for  the  subversive 
forces  which  work  against  our  best  interests,  even  our  national 
existence.     That    these    may    go    beyond   the    ordlua:y    espionage 
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activities  and  into  the  realms  of  sabotage  and  the  fomenting  of 
outbreaks  and  riots  is,  of  course,  not  beyond  possibility.  Such 
things  have  been  tried  before.  They  are  a  part  of  the  plans 
of  those  who.  like  termites,  bore  from  within.  I  need  not  tell  you 
men  of  law  and  order  that  the  underworld  will  take  every  advan- 
tage of  the  added  burdens  upon  law-enforcing  bodies.  This  is 
an  inevitable  certainty.  Beyond  that  the  minions  of  lawlessness 
will  be  used  at  every  opportunity  by  those  who  seek  to  undermine 
our  national  defense. 

Therefore,  as  a  battleship's  decks  are  cleared  for  action  In  the 
face  of  an  enemy  challenge,  so  must  law  enforcement  be  ready 
for  any  emergency,  armed  with  the  best  of  ideals,  courage,  per- 
sonnel,  and  equipment. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  has  always  been  one  of  our 
most  Important  governmental  functions,  warranting  the  highest 
type  of  personnel  and  facilities  that  a  community  can  provide.  If 
your  community  has  failed  in  its  duty.  It  is  now  "your  solemn  obli- 
gation to  Insist  that  the  opportunities  be  provided  whereby  lecher- 
ous barnacles — the  lazy  officer,  the  corrupt  officer,  the  cheating 
officer,  or  the  ignorant  officer — may  be  eliminated.  Facilities  long 
lacking  must  be  made  available  If  our  people  are  to  be  protected. 
The  handcuffs  of  corrupt  politics  must  be  struck  from  your  wrists 
In  order  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  place  the  profession  of  law 
enforcement  upon  a  high  plane  of  efficiency,  honesty,  and  in- 
tegrity. Decency  demands  that  this  be  done  "in  every  community 
In  America. 

To  do  this  our  profession  In  Its  entirety  must  be  able  to  go  before 
the  public  with  clean  hands.  We  must  be  able  to  prove,  in  asking 
that  corrupt  politics  in  law  enforcement  be  cast  aside,  that  we 
are  not  tainted  by  partisan  political  machinations.  When  we  ask 
for  cooperation  and  aemand  efficiency  let  us  be  sure  that  there  are 
no  cheap  Jealousies  or  lack  of  cooperation  to  weaken  our  case.  Un- 
fortunately, there  is  not  enough  cooperation  among  the  law- 
enforcement  bodies  of  America.  Lip  service  does  not  suffice.  There 
is  too  much  petty  Jealousy  among  officers.  There  is  too  much 
eagerness  to  capture  the  headline  Instead  of  the  criminal. 

You  men  of  experience  can  recount  Instance  after  instance  of 
how  a  lack  of  cooperation  has  brought  about  added  expense,  dif- 
ficulties of  apprehension,  and  often  the  escape  of  a  desperado. 
The  cha.se  of  practically  every  major  criminal  has  presented  out- 
standing examples  of  unselfish  effort  of  law-enforcement  officers, 
eager  to  lift  the  banners  of  law  and  order  above  all  other  alms. 
At  this  time  I  would  be  remiss  If  I  did  not  publicly  express  the 
appreciation  of  the  F.  B.  I.  for  the  efforts  of  those  officers  who 
have  aided  us  In  the  discharge  of  our  duties.  And  we  have  been 
proud  of  the  opportunities  which  we  have  had  in  helping  vou. 

Since  we  are  frankly  considering  the  problems  and  difficulties  of 
law  enforcement,  let  us  examine  another  evil  wrecker  of  popular 
public  respect.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  corruption.  There  have 
been  Instances  wherein  vicious  criminals,  even  professional  mur- 
derers, have  been  allowed  to  go  free  by  persons  who  blemished  the 
name  of  law  enforcement  by  calling  themselves  peace  officers.  It 
is  true  that  law  enforcement  has  been  stifled  by  crooked  politics. 

Truthfully,  no  single  criminal  can  correctly  be  given  the  title 
"Public  Enemy  No.  l."  That  appellation  can  be  claimed  only  by 
"Old  Man  Corrupt  Politics."  And  he  lives  In  practically  every  com- 
munity In  the  land.  No  officer  can  truly  promote  law  enforce- 
ment when  he  follows  the  precepts  of  crooked  politics  and  himself 
Indulges  in  corruption,  whether  It  be  petty  graft,  the  acceptance 
of  bribes  for  the  freeing  of  arre.sted  men,  or  for  the  weakening  of 
testimony  in  court  or  engaging  In  acts  of  criminality,  which  has 
been  the  case  all  too  often,  and  is  evidenced  unfortunately  by  men 
in  uniform  having  been  convicted  of  every  type  of  crime  from 
petty  thievery  to  bank  robbery  and  raj^e. 

It  should  be  an  Inviolable  rule  that  every  law-enforcement  officer 
In  America  should  be  fingerprinted  before  he  Is  given  a  shield  of 
authoilty,  and  those  prints  sent  to  the  F.  B.  I.  In  Washington  for 
search  against  the  criminal  records.  Not  until  the  International 
As.sociation  of  Chiefs  of  Police  goes  on  record  as  demanding  this 
protection  can  It  be  truly  said  that  the  police  departments  of  this 
country  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  free  the  Inner  ranks 
of  law  enforcement  from  those  destructive  agents  who  do  so  much 
to  stain  its  name. 

It  certainly  should  be  no  matter  of  pride  to  any  of  us  when  a 
chief  of  police  is  found  to  be  a  fugitive  from  Justice  or  when 
ex-convicts  are  discovered  In  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement.  The 
time  long  has  pas.sed  when  a  thief  should  be  set  to  catch  a  thief. 
Thieves  and  all  other  criminals  can  best  be  brought  to  Justice  by 
honest  men.  Only  men  of  integrity  and  decency  can  shake  the 
complacency  of  the  underworld. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  average  law-enforcing 
body  Is  most  eager  for  improvement.  Nevertheless,  the  status  of  the 
majority  Is  lowered  by  those  retrogressive  bodies  which  still  adhere 
to  the  outmoded  and  disproved  theory  that  enforcement  of  law 
truly  rests  in  the  end  of  a  night  stick.  Police  training  Is  now  avail- 
able to  practically  every  law-enforcement  officer  In  America  who 
desires  It.  The  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy  already  has  gradu- 
ated over  400  officers,  the  majority  of  whom  are  qualified  police 
instructors.  And  the  doors  of  the  academy  are  open  to  every 
community  In  the  Nation.  The  entire  facilities  of  the  F.  B.  I.  are 
at  the  command  of  American  law  enforcement. 

Yet  It  is  a  grievous  fact  that  there  are  a  number  of  communities 
which  absolutely  refuse  to  take  advantage  of  police  training.  In 
others  It  has  been  found  that  certain  officers  have  been  sent  to  the 
National  Police  Academy  as  a  mere  sham  and  a  sop  to  public 
opinion.  They  have  gone  there,  many  of  them,  under  personal 
sacrifice;  they  have  given  of  their  time  and  their  efforts  and  re- 
turned to  their  commvmitles  only  to  find  themselves  blocked  at 


every  turn  by  Jealousies  or  by  an  absolute  aversion  to  advancement 
In  police  methods.  Sometimes  the  stumbling  block  has  been  an 
older  officer,  too  set  In  his  ways  to  admit  that  there  is  such  a  thing 
as  scientific  crime  detection;  but  all  too  often  the  obstacle  has 
been  the  Intrusion  of  corrupt  politics.  In  case  after  case  the 
graduate  has  been  shunted  from  one  Job  to  another,  or  pigeon- 
holed with  the  promise  of  later  activity,  or  the  excuse  of  insuffl- 
clent  funds  with  which  to  conduct  the  necessary  schools. 

Why  law  enforcement,  in  certain  instances,  s'hould  deliberately 
and  sometimes  maliciously  refuse  to  take  the  channels  which  in- 
evitably will  lead  toward  a  weakening  in  the  ranks  of  crime  Is 
more  than  any  intelligent  advocate  of  law  and  order  possibly  can 
under.<;tand.  In  spite  of  all  this,  however,  progress  has  been  con- 
stant and  gradual,  until  today  law  enforcement  is  regarded  as 
having  surpassed  all  other  public  services  in  the  advancements 
which  It  has  made. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  possibilities  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National 
Police  Academy.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National 
Police  Academy  is  to  train  selected  officers  In  order  that  they  may 
return  to  their  respective  police  organizations  and  impart  the 
training  received  at  Washington,  D.  C,  to  the  members  of  their 
local  departments.  With  the  completion  of  the  twelfth  session  of 
the  F.  B.  I.  National  Police  Academy,  over  400  graduates  have  re- 
turned to  their  communities  and  have  made  instruction  available 
to  almost  100,000  police  officers.  In  addition  officials  have  gradu- 
ated from  the  academy  representing  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police;  the  Quebec  Provincial  Police;  New  Scotland  Yard,  London, 
England:  and  the  Shanghai  municipal  police,  Shanghai,  China. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  those  officers  attending  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  academy  will  be  housed  in  a  modern,  air-condltloned 
barracks  building  at  Quantlco,  Va.,  during  their  3  months  of 
training  free  of  charge  except  for  actual  subsistence.  In  addition 
we  are  building  the  most  modern  pistol  and  rifle  ranges  at  Quantico 
to  be  found  anywhere  in  the  world,  where  daily  the  Police  Academy 
students  may  receive  the  finest  training  in  all  practical  uses  of 
firearms  and  protective   devices  known  to  law  enforcement.     The 

F.  B.  I.  training  center  at  Quantlco  fulfills  a  dream  of  many  years 

it  establishes  a  veritable  "West  Point  of  law  enforcement." 

Certainly,  here  is  the  forerunner  of  a  new  day  in  law  enforce- 
ment. Here  is  a  tribute  to  the  foresightedness  of  you  outstanding 
officers  who  have  cooperated  so  efficiently  with  the  Bureau  in  this 
work.  I  am  grateful  to  your  Committee  on  Police  Education  and 
Training  for  its  support  of  our  training  project  and  I  desire  to 
pay  my  respects  to  those  officers  who  have  attended  the  F  B.  I. 
National  Police  Academy  at  great  personal  sacrifice.  I  cannot 
praise  too  highly  the  determination  and  absolute  heroism  of  such 
men  in  continuing  their  studies  against  every  possible  effort  to 
turn  them  from  their  chosen  path. 

Progress  can  come  only  in  a  lawrful  manner.  No  law-enforce- 
ment body  which  stoops  to  entrapment  or  illegal  or  unethical 
tactics  can  possibly  deserve  ansrthlng  but  contempt.  The  catch- 
ing of  a  criminal  is  one  thing,  his  conviction  is  another.  No  law 
enforcement  body  can  call  itself  properly  efficient  unless  it  Is  so 
equipped  that  it  can  follow  through  in  court  what  it  has  begun 
in  the  field  of  apprehension. 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  peace  officers  should  fight  for 
the  right,  not  only  in  the  actual  apprehension  or  detection  or  con- 
viction of  offenders,  but  in  all  matters  as  well.  It  was  for  this 
reason  that  I  subjected  myself  to  the  sneers  and  Jeers  of  senti- 
mental piffle-purveyors  by  decrying  the  scandals  of  parole.  It 
has  been  for  this  reason  that  I  have  constantly  abjured  the  aver- 
age citizen  to  be  ever  alert  In  his  own  community  for  his  own 
protection.  An  officer's  sworn  duty  to  himself  should  be  to  fight 
day  and  night,  no  matter  what  his  hcurs  of  duty  may  be,  for  Im- 
provement of  conditions  about  him.  This  means  that  passive  in- 
action no  longer  can  be  tolerated. 

The  world  today  is  in  a  death  grapple  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy.  It  has  been  the  record  of  history  that  dictatorships, 
whether  in  villages,  states,  or  nations,  have  been  founded  upon 
gangster  tactics.  Our  fight  against  dictatorships  must  begin  at 
home — in  every  crossroads  In  the  land.  If  a  chief  of  police  is 
hampered  in  his  work  by  a  venal  politician  then  it  is  his  duty  to 
stand  up  like  a  man  and  let  his  community  know  that  fact.  If 
criminals  go  free  because  a  prosecuting  attorney  is  subject  to 
bribe-taking,  then  it  is  a  solemn  obligation  to  get  the  evidence 
and  prove  this  man  to  be  what  he  is,  for  after  all,  a  crook  In 
public  office  is  10  times  as  devastating  as  any  crook  who  ever 
roamed  the  underworld.  There  is  no  stain  that  can  soil  civiliza- 
tion more,  no  viclousness  more  deadly,  no  stench  more  vile,  than 
that  of  a  criminal  who  masquerades  as  a  protector  of  his  com- 
munity. 

There  Is  a  great  need  for  wide  extension  of  crime-prevention 
activities.  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  law-enforcement 
activities  Is  the  building  of  a  closer  bond  of  cordiality  and  of 
understanding  between  the  law-enforcement  officer  and  the  child. 
There  Is  no  greater  saving  In  life,  property,  or  human  qualities 
than  that  which  comes  In  the  prevention  of  crime.  The  subject 
must  be  approached  scientifically  and  realistically.  There  is  no 
place  In  It  for  the  sob-sister  or  the  charlatan,  the  fakir,  or  the 
quack  Neither  is  there  any  place  for  the  weak-kneed  "Caspar 
Milquetoast,"  who  is  unwilling  to  face  the  facts. 

The  youth  problem  in  crime  is  a  national  disgrace.  The  figures 
compiled  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  must  make  one 
stop  and  think.  They  point  to  a  definite  increase  in  youthful 
criminals.  So  far  this  year  more  persons  19  years  of  age  have 
been  arrested  than  of  any  other  age.  They  are  closely  followed 
by  the  18-year-olds.  It  Is  not  pleasant  to  walk  through  any 
penal  Institution  or  Jail  In  America  and  look  into  endless  rows  of 
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youthful  laces.  Over  19  percent  of  all  persons  arrested  this  year 
have  been  under  voting  age.  These  Individuals  ccnstiture  12  per- 
cent of  all  murderers  arrested,  29  percent  of  all  robbers.  46  percent 
of  all  burglars.  33  perrent  cf  all  thieves,  and  54  percent  of  all 
aurcmob.Ie  thieves.  We  cannot  dcxlge  the  issue  or  argue  that  these 
facts  result  from  youthful  folly.  America  no  longer  can  refuse  lo 
face  the  caufes  behind  this  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  crime.  It  1b  a 
definite  chaih  nge. 

I  have  been  condemned  for  Insisting  upon  bringing  to  light 
many  phases  of  youthful  crime,  and  because  I  have  dared  to  speili 
tlie  truth  —that  crime  rests  at  the  doorstep  of  the  American  home. 
Some  individuals  believe  we  should  keep  all  of  this  behind  a  cur- 
tain, but  I  insist  that  no  concealed  evil  can  be  remedied.  The  way 
to  cure  a  plague  is  by  qua.-antme.  by  ferreting  out  the  carriers 
of  disease  and  either  eradicating  them,  or  placing  them  where 
they  cannot  iiifcct  the  ponulac?.  The  same  realistic  approach 
to  crime  prevention  must  be  made. 

I  believe  the  time  is  approaching,  unless  we  block  it.  when 
the  subject  of  probation  will  be  open  to  as  many  charges  of  scan- 
dal as  tliat  cf  parole.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  power  which 
certain  Judges  have  taken  upon  theni-stlves,  either  through  ego- 
tism, sentimentalism.  corrupt  politics,  or  other  causes,  to  decide 
whether  or  not  a  m.an  should  serve  his  sentence  or  ever  be  tried. 
I  have  the  case  before  me  i.f  a  motor  thief,  who  wa.s  not  even 
taken  into  ci'urt  because  a  Judge  decided  that  the  case  was  merely 
one  of  youthful  folly.  In  another  in.'-:tai\ce  a  teacher — an  in- 
structoi  of  youth — was  found  quite  l:)y  accident  to  have  a  criminal 
record,  whicli  included  embezzlement  and  the  forgery  of  United 
States  Trea.'^ury  checks.  Yet  she  had  never  served  a  day  of  hT 
sentence  In  another  case  a  bank  embezzler  who  stole  Christm.is 
and  vacatlr-n  savings  wa:s  allowed  to  go  free  on  probation  after 
serving  a  1-day  sentence.  Again,  a  bank  officiul.  who,  it  Is  esti- 
mated, stole  more  than  $100,000,  walked  out  of  court  without 
serving  a  dav,  having  been  put  on  prol:ation.  Such  perversions  of 
ordinary  Justice  poison  the  springs  of  public  confidence  In  law 
enforcement. 

Not  for  a  moment  must  we  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  stire 
detection,  swift  apprehension,  and  certain  punishment  are  the  three 
time-provcn  ingredients  which  provide  a  remedy  for  crime.  Any 
weakening  in  this  attitude  places  us  at  the  mercy  of  the  under- 
world We  are  constantly  surrounded  by  nitwits  and  porous- 
bralncd  sentimentalists  who.  either  through  powder-puff  perspective 
or  actual  affiliaticn  with  the  criminal  element,  seek  to  undermine 
the  foundations  upon  which  we  miist  stand  if  we  are  to  protect 
the  American  home. 

Just  why  certain  individuals  who  intrude  themselves  upon  law 
enfcrcem.ent  seem  to  give  the  major  part  of  their  attention  to 
getting  criminals  out  cf  prison  instead  of  putting  them  there, 
where  they  deserve  to  be,  is  a  mystery  we  never  will  be  able  to 
solve.  We  must  tight  them  with  every  atom  of  strength  we  possess 
and  bestow  upon  them  the  contumely  they  deserve  as  first  aids  to 
crime.  There  must  be  a  rededication  to  not  only  fight  crime  but 
to  prevent  crime. 

I  have  said  before  and  I  say  again  -America  has  room  for  only 
one  Ism^Americanlsm.  AH  other  isms  are  inimical  to  the  best 
Interests  of  our  Nation.  Let  no  smoke  screen  descend  upon  you, 
blinding  yotir  vision  from  the  pitfalls  that  lie  ahead.  Let  there  be 
no  misunderstanding  as  to  the  meaning  of  true  Americanism.  It 
Is  an  abiding  adherence  to  our  democracy  that  sprang  from  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  is  defined  by  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  Constitution.     Loyalty  to  those  principles  is  Am-^ncan:sm. 

Its  ideals  are  translated  in  a  wholesome  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  land.  It  is  holding  high  the  banners  of  law  and 
order.  AmericanLsm  represents  liberty.  It  Is  respect  for  all  nuUcns 
withcut  entangling  alliances.  It  is  free  worship  without  bigotry. 
It  is  truth  without  distortion  of  fact.  Americanism  is  love  for  our 
time-honcred  institi;tions.  Americanism  is  that  desire,  that  will- 
ingness, that  determination  that  motivates  oiir  citizens  to  stand 
ready  to  defend  our  liberty  against  every  subversive  force,  whether 
It  come  from  within  or  withcut.  Again.  I  say.  our  spacio\is  land 
Is  big  enough  only  for  the  one  true  Ism — Americanism — first,  last, 
and  always. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  constituted  authority  Is  our  surest 
and  safest  protection  against  the  scheming  aggression  of  the 
unlawful  and  godless  enemies  of  the  stability  of  our  social  order. 
Let  us  keep  a  united  front  for  its  preservation. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  11  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    JAMES    W.    RYAN,    ESQ. 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.     Mr.  President,  yesterday  at  Co- 
lumbia  University   Law    School,   James   W.   Ryan,   Esq.,    a 


noted  New  York  lawyer  and  nif^mbor  of  the  International 
Law  Division  of  the  American  Bar  A.ssociation,  delivered  an 
interesting  address  on  the  legal  phases  of  th-^  pending  neu- 
trality legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  constnt  that  the  ad- 
dress may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The   que.stion   we  arc   to  discu-ss   today   more   vitally  affects  our 

natunul   life  than  any  question  that  has  arisen  since  we  entrr-d 

the  World  War.     It  involves  a  charge  that  by  exercising  cur  riglit 

&=   a   neutral   nation    to   carry   on   our   national   econounc   hie    liy 

:    offering  to  trade  on  a  commercial  basis  on  «qual  ca.sh  terms  witli 

'    all  belligerents  we  are  aiding  or  mak.ng  a  gift   to  one   Ix-Uigerent 

which  Is  an  unneutral  act  and  is.  therefore,  proper  cau.se  for  w<»r 

I    beuu'  declared  against  us.     That  is  a  charge  that  is  so  important 

I    because    involving    the    great    usue    of    lile    and    d-ath.    that    it    is 

worthy  of   the  most   piofound  intellectual  effoits  uf  which   we  aie 

I    capable.     It  is  a  thar-e  that  is  scj  serioiLs  that  it  can  properly  be 

discussed  only  with  the  utmost   sincerity.     .-Vficr  much  considera- 

I    tion  of  the  law  and  the  facts  in  this  miitler.  I  am  firmly  convinced 

I    that   that  charge   i.-   unwananted.  and  I  feel  honor- d   to   have  tl  e 

I    opportunity  of  presenung   the  results  of  my  consideration   to  the 

I    Incoming  generation  of  lawyt-rs.  ju<i^;e.^.  and   n;iiional   leaders  r-p- 

;    resented   in  this  meeting  of  Columbia  Universitv  Law  School. 

The  charge  that  th.'  intent  of  Congress  in  thi'  new  n-utrality 
statute  or  Pittman-Connally  bill  is  to  aid  or  make  a  gift  to  one  of 
the  belligerent.-^  is  in  eifect  a  charge  that  tht  American  people 
speaking  through  Congress,  Intend  to  l.^ke  sui-s  and  mix  in  tl  e 
war.  The  obvious  answer  to  this  Ls  that  the  American  i^eople  have 
no  mttntion  of  taking  sides  or  mixing  in  the  war.  Every  poll  of 
public  opinion  that  has  bi-en  tak.  n  -iiuw-  iho  alir.c^t  unaiiimousiv 
And  not  one  of  the  supporters  in  C-  n^res.s  of  the  new  stature  has 
stated  that  it  Ls  his  or  luo  constituents'  intent  bv  the  new  ';ta''u'te 
to  aid  or  make  a  gift  to  one  of  the  t.>lli<eiv!ir"s  or  to  refuse  to 
trade  on  the  same  cnunercial  lerins  wiih  all  belh^eren's  A  care- 
ful examination  al.so  of  the  President's  nussa-e  "to  Congress  and 
of  tlie  newspapers  and  of  the  Govrnnu  nt's  press  releases  shows 
that  neither  the  President  nor  any  other  orHjial  in  the  executive 
departments  or  administration  has  ever  slated  that  that  is  the 
intent  of  the  new  statute.  On  the  contrary ,  the  supportcr<^  of  the 
new  statute  .n  Con.uv^s  and  tnosr  in  tl:e  acimini.-tranon  v '-lo  h-i -e 
m.ade  public  statements  have  ( xpreshly  disclaimed  anv  sucli  Intent 
and  have  given  precise  and  afiequatc  grounds  In  furtherance  of  our 
nati.  nul  d '.eoie  and  security,  and  m  lurtherurce  cl  our  conc-rn 
to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  tht-  laws  of  neutralitv  as  their 
rea.sons  for  support.  And  as  Coneres?  and  noi  the  Fx-cutiv-  is 
the  legislative  body,  any  possible  expression  by  executive  ofHclals 
01  intent  or  reason^  for  their  supporting  the  new  statute  would 
be  immaterial  on  the  question  of  inter.i  of  the  American  people 
when  expressing  themselves  through  Congress.'  I  am  a'.'ori-hed  at 
the  lack  of  knowledge  of  fundamental  hizd  rules  and  oi  the  pio- 
vihiciis  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Un.ted  States  dispiaved  bv  manv 
of  those  opposing  repeal  wah  res{>ect   to  thi.s  indispmaole'fact 

The  continued  assertion  that  the  individual  .■sympathies  or  opin- 
Ions  of  the  President  or  other  administration  official  detcmi'ie  the 
intent  of  Congress,  no  matter  what  Congress'  real  or  expres^scd 
intent  is,  tends  further  to  becloud  the  real  Issues  and  confuse  the 
public  mind  and  improperly  emlwrrasscs  our  country  m  us  relations 
With  foreign  countries  Perhaps  I  should  not  be  .r  too  heavi'v  on 
the  general  run  of  opponents  of  repeal  in  this  connecMon  because 
the  real  responsibility  in  hi£,tory  will  rest  on  Senators  Korah  Nye 
and  Vandknberg  for  not  correctly  stating  the  material  facts  and 
issues  involved  It  is  immaterial  that  such  mistake  was  m.ade  in 
gcxd  faith  and  from  lack  of  proper  consideraiion  and  analysis  of 
the  matter.  The  impt)riant  thing  now,  howev  r  is  for  the  peo'^le 
and  Congress  to  avoid  being  distracted  bv  irrelevancie-  and  to  pet 
down  to  .serious  and  careful  consideration  and  discu.s.'^ion  of  the  real 
Issue,  whether  or  not  the  new  statute  will  most  effect Ivelv  further 
our  national  defense,  security,  and  Interests.  As  I  shall  "endeavor 
to  show,  international  law  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  real 
matter  under  consideration,  and  the  less  .said  about  International 
law  the  better  if  we  are  to  think  clearly,  avoid  unnecessary  c  ntrc- 
versy  with  foreign  governments  on  irrelevant  issues,  and  reach  a 
sound  result  in  accord  with  our  urgent  national  interests  of  self- 
preservation  and  n(jt  in  violation  cf  any  law  or  rule  or  fairness 
international  or  otherwise.  The  rights  of  self-pre.cervation  and  of 
security  ai  d  s'li-defense  are  unchallengeabh?  fundamentals  in 
International  law  and  In  every  branch  of  Jurisprudence  and  field 
cf  human  conduct. 

Furthermore,  there  are  well-settled  rules  of  law  for  determining 
the  Intent  of  Congress  or  other  legislative  body  in  a  statute,  and 
these  rules  are  known  by  every  competent  lawyer  and  are  applied 
Invariably  by  the  courts.     Any  international  tribunal  or  other  court 

'  Cf.  the  Supreme  Court's  decisions  that  In  construing  an  act  of 
Congress  the  intent  of  the  executive  departments  is  immaterial 
excepting  that  where  an  ambiguously  worded  statute  Is  involved 
an  administiative  interpretation  made  by  thow  departments  during 
enforcement  and  continued  for  10  or  15  years  will  be  followed  by 
the  courts  iTeias  d-  P.  R  Co  v.  United  States.  289  U.  S  627;  Alrr- 
avder  v,  Coxden  Pipe  Line  Cn  .  290  U  S  484  United  States  v  Mis- 
S(^vri  P  R  Co.,  278  U  8  269:  Unttrd  States  v.  Jarksnn.  280  U  S. 
183:  United  States  v.  Farrar.  281  U.  S  624:  Noruegian  Sttrogen 
Products  Co.  V.  United  States,  288  U.  8.  294;  Constamo  v.  TilUng- 
hast.  287  U.  8,  341). 
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would  as  matter  of  ordinary  course  follow  these  rules  both  because 
they  are  well-settled  law  and  because  they  are  necessary  rules  based 
on  clarity  and  integrity  m  thinking  and  reasoning.  If  the  language 
of  the  statute  is  clear  and  unambigucus,  the  intent  of  the  le^'islative 
body  as  expressed  in  the  statute  is  unassailable.-  Bad  faith  or  in- 
sincerity cannot  be  charged  against  the  whole  American  people  or 
against  the  people  of  any  other  great  democratic  nation  when  repre- 
sented and  acting  through  vote  of  the  majority  cf  their  elected 
representatives  in  a  legislative  body  or  ccnirrcss  and  clearly  express- 
ing their  intent  in  a  statute.'  Good  fai^h  of  the  entire  nation 
when  so  acting  is  presumed.  The  lai.guage  of  the  new  statute  is 
clei.r  and  unam.bigucus  and  falls  within  this  rule.  The  law  is 
equally  well  settled  that  if  the  language  of  a  statute  is  ambiguous 
or  not  clear,  the  interpretation  which  accords  with  law  is  to  be 
accepted.'  Tlie  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  international  law  is 
part  of  our  law  and  of  the  law  of  every  civiliz'^d  country.-  An 
unneutral  act  is  a  violation  of  international  law.  Therefore  the  new 
statute,  even  if  ambiguous,  would  fall  within  this  rule  of  interpre- 
tation that  Congress  intends  no  unlawful  or  unneutral  act. 

The  law  Is  also  well  settled  that  when  the  language  of  a  statute 
Js  not  clear   the  court  will   examine  and  accept  the   intent  as  ex- 
pressed in  the  congressional  committee  reports  recommending  pas- 
sage of  the  bill  and  the  other  statements  of  intent  made  by  the 
Senators   and    Congressmen   who   supported    the   bill    in    Congress.' 
The  new  statute  also  falls  within  this  rule  because  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  and  the  statements  of 
the  Senators  supporting   the  bill  show  that   the   intent  is  not  to 
commit   an   unneutral   act   or  to   aid   or   favor   one   belligerent   as 
against  another,  or  to  otherwise  mix  in  the  war,  but  is  "to  preserve 
the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and  to  secure 
the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their  interests"  (p.  1  of  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  Report,  Sept.  29,   1939).     The  intent 
has  also  been  stated  by  supporters  of  the  new  statute  in  Congress 
as  being  to  further  our  national  defense  and  security  by  accelerating 
and  increasing  our  industrial  capacity  in  the  production  of  arma- 
ments to  meet  cur  own  armament  needs  for  national  defense  and 
lo  prevent  large  industries  of  that  kind  now  in  the  United  States 
and  essential  to  our  national  defense  from  moving  to  Canada  or 
other  foreign  country  because  of  the  unfortunate  embargo  provi- 
sions of  our  old  Neutrality  Act  which  interfere  with  plant  opera- 
tiun  on  a  mass-production  basis  and  reduce  the  capacity  or  unit 
rate  of  plant  production  per  month.     And  aside  from  this  benefit 
of  increased  production  for  our  own  needs  conjointly  with  the  in- 
creased export  trade  there  is  the  decisive  fact,  which  those  oppos- 
ing the  new  neutrality  statute  entirely  overlook,  that  our  Govern- 
ment, as  the  territorial  sovereign,  can  and  will  take  over  the  newly 
enlarged  armament  plants  and   their  products  exclusively  for  our 
own  national-defense  needs  at  any  time  that  such  action  becomes 
desirable  or  necessary.     Laws  already  on  the  books   (National  De- 
fense Act  of  June  3,  1916.  U.  S.  C,  title  50.  sec.  80,  39  Stat.  213-214; 
National  Defense  Act  of   1920;    Acquisition   of  Stocks  of  Strategic 
Materials  Act  of  June  7,  1939,  ch.  190;  and  Naval  Appropriation  Act 
of  March  4,  1917;  and  see  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan,  Revision  of 
1939.  as  released  by  the  War  Department)'  become  effective  imme- 
diately in  any  national  emergency  and  authorize  the  President  to 


■Re  Kearney  (7  Wheat.  (U.  S.)  38);  George  Van  Camp  &  Sons  Co. 
V.  American  Can  Co.  (278  U.  S.  245);  Matson  Nav.  Co.  v.  United 
States  (284  U.  S.  352);  Magoun  v.  Illinois  Trust  &  Sav.  Bank  (170 
U.  S.  283);  United  States  v.  Shrevcport  Grain  Co.  (287  U.  S.  77); 
United  States  v.  Raynor  (302  U.  S.  540);  Helvering  v.  City  Bank 
Farmers  Trvst  Co.  (296  U.  S.  85);  Humphrey  v.  United  States  (295 
U   S    602);  Helvering  v.  New  York  Trust  Co.  (292  U.  S.  455). 

'Florida  C.  <t-  P.  R.  Co.  v.  Reynolds  (183  U.  S.  471;  Middleton  v. 
Texas  Pcuer  <t-  Light  Co.  (249  U.  S.  152) :  License  Tax  Cases  (5  Wall. 
(US)  462);  Talbot  v.  Seeman  (1  Cranch  (U.  S  )  1);  East  Saginaw 
Salt  Mfg.  Co.  v.  East  Saginaw  (13  Wall.  (U.  S.)  373);  Planters'  Bank 
V.  Sharp  (6  How.  (U.  S)  301);  Atchison,  T.  &  S.  F.  R.  Co.  v. 
Mattliews  (174  U.  S.  96):  Whitney  v.  United  States  (274  U.  S.  357); 
Bird  v.  United  States  (187  U.  S.  118). 

*  Chippewa  Indians  v.  United  States  (301  U.  S.  358);  Anniston 
Mfg.  Co.  V.  Davis  (301  U  S.  337);  National  Labor  Relations  Board  v. 
Jones  tt  Laughlin  Steel  Co.  (301  U.  S.  1);  Porter  v.  Investors'  Syndi- 
cate (286  U.  S.  461);  United  States  v.  Coombs  (12  Peters  (U.S.)' 72); 
Russian  Volunteer  Fleet  v.  United  States  (282  U.  S.  481);  Federal 
Trade  Comm.  v.  American  Tobacco  Co.  (264  U.  S.  298);  Ca.cy  v. 
South  Dakota  (250  U.  S.  118);  Standard  Oil  v.  Missouri  (224  U.  S. 
270);  Hylton  v.  United  States  (3  Dail.  (U.  S.)  171);  United  States 
v.  Cue  Lim  (176  U.  S  459);  Crowell  v.  Benson  (285  U.  S.  22);  Rich- 
mond Screw  Anchor  Co.  v.  United  States  (275  U.  S.  331);  Reinecke 
V.  Northern  Trust  Co.  (278  U.  S.  339);  Northwestern  Bell  Telephone 
Co.  v.  Nebraska  Co.  (297  U.  S.  373);  Ann  Afbor  R  Co.  v.  United 
States  (281  U.  S.  658);  United  States  v.  La  France  (282  U.  S.  568); 
Sproles  v.  Bedford  (286  U.  S.  374);  Posades  v.  National  City  Bank 
(296  U.  S    497). 

'The  Paquete  Habana  (175  U  S  677);  Kan'>as  v.  Colorado  (206 
U  S.  46);  Hilton  v.  Guyot  (159  U  S.  113);  Ware  v.  Hylton.  3  Dallas 
(U  S.  199):  Shanks  v.  Dupont,  3  Peters  (U.  S.  242);  Seton,  Maitland 
«t  Co.  v.  Loio.  1  Johns  (N.  Y.)   1.  5  (Kent,  J.). 

'  Richbourg  Motor  Co.  v.  United  States  (281  U.  S.  528);  United 
States  v.  Great  Northern  R.  Co.  (287  U.  S.  144);  Wric/ht  v.  Mountain 
Trust  Bank  (300  U.  S.  440);  Humphrey  v.  United  States  (295  U.  S. 
602);  Atlantic  Cleaners  d-  Dyers  v.  United  States  (286  U.  S.  427); 
Helvering  v.  Twin  Ball  Oil  Syndicate  (293  U.  S.  312);  Matson  Nav. 
Co.  v.  United  States  (284  U.  S.  352);  McFeely  v.  Commr.  of  Internal 
Revenue  (296  U    S.  102) . 

'  Industrial  Mobilization  Plan,  1039  Revision,  War  Department 
Commerce  Clearing  House  War  Law  Service,  p.  50051, 


require  all  armament  plants  and  other  businesses  located  In  this 
country  to  produce  all  the  war  materials  we  need  for  our  own 
country's  use  before  producing  them  tor  anvone  else.  The  new 
neutrality  statute  therefore  cncrmously  Increases  our  military 
strength  withcut  requiring  any  apprrpriaticn  from  Congres-  or 
additional  burden  on  our  taxpayers.  Tlie  intent  of  the  new  statute 
has  been  further  stated  as  being,  by  repealing  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act,  to  eliminate  a  wholly  unintended  and  unneutral  result 
flowing  from  that  act  by  stopping  our  eivmg  aid  and  .'-pecial  priv- 
ilege to  and  unfairly  discriminating  in  favor  of  one  of  the  btlhger- 
ents  who  happens  to  be  the  aggressor  who  started  the  war.  Right 
now,  lor  no  good  reason  of  national  interest,  we  are  refusing  to 
trade  on  a  strictly  commercial  b:'.sis  with  countries  who  are  in 
desperate  need  of  our  products  and  with  whom,  until  the  present 
embargo  statute  became  practically  effective  a  month  ago,  we  had 
maintained  friendly  trading  relations  for  more  than  a  hundred 
years.  Indeed,  they  have  been  our  largest  and  best  customers  for 
so  long  that  friendly  trade  with  them  has  become  an  essential  part 
of  our  national  life. 

These  purposes  that  I  have  mentioned,  which  the  American 
people  and  the  supporters  in  Congress  of  the  new  statute  desire 
furthered,  are  all  legitimate  purposes  under  international  law  and 
in  no  way  conflict  with  our  duty  as  a  neutral.  The  mere  fact  that 
a  foreign  aggressor  starts  a  war  with  another  foreign  country  does 
not  deprive  us  of  those  rights  or  freeze  them  so  that  they  cannot 
be  later  asserted  in  a  form  not  in  conflict  with  the  settled  rules 
of  international  law.  No  foreign  country  or  belligerent  has  the 
right  or  power  to  determine  our  national  policy,  or  what  is  the 
same  thing— to  prevent  us  from  changing  our  national  policy  as 
our  national  interests  require  at  any  time,  provided  we  do  not 
actively  aid  one  of  the  belligerents  and  unfairly  discriminate  against 
the  other. 

As  the  clearly  expressed  intent  of  the  new  statute  is  to  further 
our  national  defense  and  security,  and  maintain  our  neutrality  by 
offering  equal  trading  opportunity  to  both  belligerents,  it  is  imma- 
terial that  one  of  its  minor  or  incidental  effects  is  an  economic 
benefit  to  one  belligerent,  resulting  solely  from  the  temporary 
inability  of  the  other  belligerent  to  send  ships  to  us  to  buy  and 
carry  away  the  goods  which  we  are  offering  to  sell  on  the  same 
terms  to  both  belligerents.  A  neutral  is  under  no  duty  to  try  to 
equalize  the  trading  abilities  of  the  belligerents.  On  August  12 
1915,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing,  In  a  letter  to  the  Austro-Hungarian 
Ambassador  (State  Department  Document  113  of  1915),  repudiated 
the  "novel  principle"  that  neutral  nations  are  obligated  to  place 
an  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  because  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents cannot  obtain  them  through  commercial  intercourse.'  And 
trading  with  a  belligerent  has  never  been  regarded  as  aiding  or 
granting  a  favor  or  special  privilege  to  that  belligerent,  provided 
the  offer  to  trade  Is  made  to  both  belligerents  on  equal  terms. 

Tlie  statements  in  Congress  by  opponents  of  a  bill,  such  as  by 
Senators  Borah,  Nte,  and  Vandenburg  in  this  instance,  are  of  no 
weight  or  value  in  determining  the  intent  of  the  supporters  of  the 
bill  or  of  the  majority  In  Congress  voting  for  it."  This  is  a  reason- 
able and  necessary  rule  because  it  is  common  human  experience 
that  opponents  of  a  measure  have  a  tendency  to  state  inaccurately 
the  purpose  or  intent  of  their  opponents,  or  to,  if  possible,  further 
their  own  opposition  or  cause  by  charging  bad  faith  or  improper 
motives  to  their  opponents,  and  thus  draw  a  red  herring  across  the 
trail  of  the  real  issue  being  discussed.  A  necessary  curb  on  this 
tendency,  especially  in  a  legislative  body,  is  to  be  impartial  by 
accepting,  in  the  absence  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  insincerity 
or  bad  faith,  only  the  statements  of  supporters  of  a  cause  with 
respect  to  what  the  intentions  of  those  supporters  are,  and  with 
respect  to  the  evil  or  problem  of  public  interest  which  they  see  and 
which  they  are  dealing  with,  and  the  remedy  which  they  propose 
for  the  purpose  of  furthering  that  public  interest  or  overcoming 
that  evil.  To  charge  a  man  or  a  people  with  an  intention  which 
they  disclaim  is  to  charge  them  with  bad  faith  and  imposes  on 
the  accuser  a  heavy  burden  of  producing  clear  and  convincing  evi- 
dence to  support  the  accusation.  I  have  been  unable  to  And  in 
the  present  instance  any  such  evidence  which  a  court  applying 
ordinary  and  reasonable  legal  rules  and  criterions  would  regard  as 
admissible.  Certainly  the  speculations  of  newspaper  columnists 
regarding  unexpressed  administration  intention,  and  the  spontane- 
ous expressions  from  time  to  time  by  Individuals  of  natural  human 
sympathy  with  an  unjustly  attacked  people,  do  not  constitute  such 
evidence. 

To  anyone  trained  in  weighing  and  assessing  the  proper  value  of 
evidence,  or  in  historical  or  legal  research  on  a  scholarly  basis,  such 
scattered  expressions  of  individual  sympathy  on  humanitarian 
grounds  are  wholly  extraneous  to  the  evidence  and  facts  necessary 
to  be  considered  In  determining  the  Intent  of  a  plainly  worded 
statute  designed  to  further  our  national  defense  and  security  and  to 
maintain  strictly  our  neutrality  under  the  settled  rules  of  interna- 
tional law.  This  being  the  state  of  the  evidence,  it  borders  on 
treason  '■■'  and  is  detrimental  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  to  make 
an  accusation  of  bad  faith  against  a  majority  of  Congress  or  the 
people  in  a  national  emergency  when  danger  of  war  exists,  and  it 
further  interferes  with  proper  operation  of  the  democratic  process 

'•State  Department  Document  113  of  1915,  Policy  of  United 
States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914-18,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

■•  McCaughn  v.  Hersey  Chocolate  Co.  (283  U.  S.  488);  Federal  Trade 
Commr.  v.  Raladam  Co.  (283  U.  S.  643);  Wright  v.  Mountain  Trust 
Bank  (300  U.  S.  440);  United  States  v.  Great  Northern  R.  Co.  (287 
U.  S.  144);  Helvering  v.  Twin  Ball  Oil  Syndicate  (293  U.  S.  312). 

I'lt  would  certainly  be  a  violation  of  the  Sedition  Act  of  179^ 
passed  during  President  Adams'  administration. 
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by  putMne  public  discussion  on  an  unsound  basts.  The  constitu- 
tional right  of  free  speech  dors  not  give  the  right  of  Irresponsible 
attack  on  the  grind  faith  of  our  country  not  based  on  any  substan- 
tial r-nidence  whu  h  a  court  or  reasonable  man  wuuld  accept. 

So  far  as  I  hive  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  has  questioned  our 
rlfcihf  as  a  n^trral  to  permit  cur  citizens  to  trado  with  b<'Iligerents 
In  any  and  fill  kinds  of  goods.  There  Is  no  rule  of  interniitional  law 
pr(;hibitinc  our  doin^  so.'-'  Indeed,  that  right  cannot  seriously  be 
questioned,  because  our  country  and  all  other  countries  have  always 
a.-sfTtcd  It  and  have  In  almost  every  Instance  exercised  It  -'  Article  7 
of  Ha^'ue  Convention  V  of  1907  expressly  recognizes  the  right.  The 
chare.-  Is  th.Ht  we  had  that  right  and  wou'.d  have  it  sMll  excepting; 
for  the  fact  that  certain  belligerents  started  a  war.  and  at  that  time 
we  W'Te  not  iiiserting  or  exercising  the  right.  As  the  right  could  be 
exircised  only  during  a  war.  It  Is  difflcult  to  understand  on  what 
inte!l;gent^  (t  hmcal  bs:--  a  chanre  can  be  made  that  failure  to 
exerci.^e  a  right  at  a  timo  when  It  could  not  be  exercised  constitutes 
a  Waiver  of  that  right.  There  is  surely  no  support  in  American 
Jurl.-prudence  or  in  any  fcrcign  Jtausprudence  with  which  I  am 
familiar  for  a  contention  that  a  legal  ri['ht  is  waived  or  abandoned 
by  failure  to  exercise  it  in  a  .situation  In  which  there  i"  no  reasonable 
opportunity  to  exercise  it.  Furth-^imore.  waiver  of  legal  rights,  like 
lachi(  s.  election,  and  the  statute  cf  limitations,  to  which  it  bears  a 
close  resemblance,  is  not  favored  by  the  law.  The  rule  of  waiver 
originated  in  the  English  comm.on  law  and,  so  far  as  careful  res  .irch 
dific lcs'--«.  althrURh  api'lied  m  rare  and  so-called  "hard"  cases  in  our 
munlcip..l  law.  has  never  been  recognized  as  a  part  of  international 
law  The  rule  of  abandonment  is  also  inapplicable.  Under  'hat 
rule  the  abandonment  or  failure  to  assert  rights  must  have  con- 
tinued tor  such  a  long  period  of  time,  measured  in  years  or  decades, 
that  every  reasonable  possibility  of  intent  to  a.ssert  the  rights  has 
been  cxcludtd  by  neces.=ary  inference  by  the  great  and  wholly 
Inexcusable  delay  in  asserting  them.  The  1  month's  dilay  since 
the  war  .started  in  asserting  our  right  Is  of  no  significance,  becavase 
that  was  a  neres.«ary  and  incidental  delay  required  to  pet  Congress 
together,  and  is  a  wholly  insufficient  period  cf  time  on  which  to 
base  a  claim  of  Implir'd  intent  to  abandon  legal  rights.  Any  other 
Interpretation  would  deprive  democracies  of  most  of  their  rights 
under  International  law.  Only  a  dictatorship  can  act  instantane- 
ously. 

Moreover.  Intent  to  ccmmlt  an  act  is  never  equivalent  to  com- 
mission of  the  act  itself.'  Therefore,  even  if  there  were  an  intent 
to  aid  or  make  a  gift  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  that  would  not  be 
an  unneutral  ar-t  unless  what  was  done  constituted  an  aid  or  gift. 
A  careful  reading  of  the  new  statute  discloses  that  there  is  no  lan- 
guage in  It  which  on  any  possible  legal  construction  could  be 
regarded  as  consMtutlng  an  aid  or  gift  to  a  belligerent  or  to  any- 
body. It  is  limited  to  authorizing  trndin<:;  on  a  commercial  basis 
with  all  belligerents.  If  a  shopkeeper  sells  you  a  hat.  he  doesn't 
aid  you  or  make  ycu  a  gift  of  it;  he  sells  it  to  you  for  value  re- 
ceived, in  exchanec  for  its  purchase  price.  When  a  country  trades 
on  a  commercial  basis  with  another  country  it  isn't  giving  away 
anything  It  is  taking  an  equivalent  for  what  it  sells  or  delivers. 
The  contention  that  by  merely  trading  on  a  commercial  basis  with 
another  nation  we  are  aiding  it  or  making  a  gift  to  It  is  novel  and 
Ingenious  but  without  support  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  find  m 
either  municipal  law  or  international  law.  Indeed.  Hague  Conven- 
tion V.  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and 
persons  In  ca.^^e  of  war  on  land,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  October 
18.  1907  (36  U  S.  Stat.  L.  2310),  to  which  both  Germany  and  the 
United  States  were  parties,  expressly  provides  to  the  contrary  in 
chapter  III.  as  follows: 

"Article  17:  A  neutral  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  neutrality — 

"(a I   If  he  commits  hostile  acts  against  a  belligerent. 

"(b)  If  he  commits  acts  in  favcr  of  a  belligerent,  particularly  if 
he  voluntarily  enlists  in  the  ranks  of  the  armed  force  of  one  of 
the  parties     •      •      *. 

"Article  18:  The  following  acts  shall  not  be  considered  as  com- 
mitted In  favor  of  one  belligerent  In  the  sense  of  article  17.  letter 
(bl: 

"(a)  Supplies  furnished  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
provided  that  the  person  who  furnishes  the  supplies  or  who  makes 
the  loans  lives  neither  in  the  territory  of  the  other  party  nor  in 
the  territory  occupied  by  it,  and  that  the  supplies  do  not  come 
from  these  territories;      •     •     •." 


'■  Department  of  State  announcements  on  October  25,  1914  (State 
Department  Doc  201.  and  on  January  20.  1915  (State  Department 
Doe  44;  Policv  of  United  States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War, 
1914-18    vol    2.  pp    4a-41). 

'Hague  Convention  V.  August  18.  1907  (36  U.  S.  Stats,  at  L.  2310), 
to  which  Germany  and  the  United  States  were  partie*:.  Article  7: 
"A  neutral  power  Ks  not  called  upon  to  prevent  the  export  or  trans- 
port on  behalf  of  one  or  other  cf  the  belligerents,  of  arms,  muni- 
tions cf  war.  or  in  general,  of  anything  which  can  be  of  us**  to  an 
army  or  fleet."  (Senate  Document,  vol.  48.  p.  2299,  61st  Cong  .  2d 
sessi.  Wheaton's  elements  of  International  Law  (1904  ed..  p.  671); 
Kent's  Commentaries  (vol.  1,  p.  142);  Seton.  Maitland  *  Co.  v.  Lena 
(1  Jrhns  iN  Y.|  1,  5  (Kent.  J  );  Northern  Pacipc  Ry.  Co.  v.  Ameri- 
can Trndinq  Co.  (195  U.  S.  439);  Kerr.  Principles  and  Rules  of 
NeutraMrv  (2  Jurid  Soc.  Papers.  629.  634);  Hague  Convention  V, 
1907.  article?  7.  8.  and  9  (36  U.  8.  Stats  at  L.  2310.  2323);  Hague 
Convention  XUI.  1907,  articles  C  and  7  (38  U.  S.  Stats,  at  L. 
2415.  2428), 

^^  Marine  Ins.  Co.  v.  Tucker  (3  Cranch  (U.  S  )  357). 


Simply  becaui'c  two  nations  declare  war  against  each  other  Is 
no  reason  why  the  economic  life  of  neutral  countries  sliovUd  be 
destroyed  or  impaired  by  shutting  off  their  comn.erc"  with  the 
warring  countries  on  whlrh  tlie  neiitrars  national  life  in  lar^^e 
part  depends.  Certainly  this  is  po  when  the  neutral  Is  a  la.-ge 
trading  nation  like  our  own  and  not  committed  to  a  nationally 
self-svifTlcierU  policy  excluding  commerce  with  other  countries. 
If  a  nation  trades  in  time  of  peace  with  one  country  rathi-r  than 
another.  It  Is  no  ground  for  that  other  nation  declaring  war. 
There  i«;  no  rea.son  for  anv  different  rule  In  time  of  war.  But  the 
'  new  statute  is  not  subject  to  that  kind  of  attack,  because  authority 
is  expressly  given  by  it  to  trade  with  all  belligerents  on  thp  same 
terms  The  new  statute  i.s  not  sliuttmg  off  any  tU'de  between 
Germany  and  the  United  States  Ind'-ed,  the  fact  io  thu  Germany 
in  substance  shut  off  that  trad<>  long  before  this  war  started  hy 
eng.iglng  in  the  barter  '■•ystem  with  ether  ccun'rics  than  ours  and 
by  impaslns  tremend ou-^  and  almost  insuperable  (  ly-tacles  to  nor- 
mal commercial  trading  With  us  T!ie  90-day  credit  provl.sion  in 
the  new  statute  is  the  normal  cred.t  extended  In  comm.rclal  trans- 
actions of  tills  kind  botli  dririnsT  peace  and  war  and  dors  not  con- 
stitute a  gift  or  lean  without  financial  value  received.  And.  any- 
way, that  credit  provision  i.s  not  of  the  essence  ol  the  new  statute. 
The  charge  that  the  new  statute  aids  or  makes  a  pift  to  one  of 
the  belligerents  i>  made  In  still  another  form  Ir  is  charged  iliat 
international  law  prohibif-  our  trading  with  bellu'eren*---  in  arma- 
I  mcnts  becau.'^e  a  month  ago  when  the  war  started  w.'  were  not 
trading  with  them  or  permitted  by  act  cf  Congress  to  trade  The 
charge  in  sub-tance  is  that  an  act  of  Congress  or  national  legls- 
j  lation  has  enlarged  or  restricted  international  law  or  our  rights 
j  under  that  law.  This  conflicts  with  the  settled  rule  that  no  single 
I  nation's  statute  can  amend  or  repeal  inteniatioi.al  law  The 
■  charge  furtlier  imphes  that  Congress'  power  in  furtherance  of  our 
national  defence  or  Interests  over  questions  closely  c-nnectrd  With 
war  or  peace  Is  reduced  or  Impaired  ai:d  made  lmpfis:--lb!e  of  exer- 
cise merely  bt^cause  a  foreign  a^^gressor  has  started  a  war  at;alr\st 
another  foreign  country  It  is  further  urged  in  support  cf  this 
charge  that  in  a  few  isolated  instances  Secreta'^y  of  ytate  William 
Jennmes  Bryan  and  others  have  disclaimed  the  riuht  to  change 
the  national  policy  of  a  neutral  during  the  progress  of  a  war  for 
the  purpose  of  aiding  one  of  the  belligerents.  Of  course,  the  tack- 
ing on  cf  the  words  "for  the  purpose  of  aiding  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents" begs  the  question  and  makes  those  precedents  irrelevant  to 
thp  present  discussion,  in  which  tliat  fact  is  not  established  More- 
over, those  instances  are  outnumbered  by  th-'  instances  in  which 
our  country,  while  neutral,  hivs  changed  irs  national  policy  dining 
the  pro:Tress  of  war,  more  particulaiiv  during  the  N.ipoleo'nlc  wars 
extending  from  1792  to  1814  (with  one  short  intermi,ssion) .  and 
during  the  World  War  In  the  period  from  1914  to  1917.  and  by  the 
Instances  in  which  other  neutral  countries  have  chanred  their 
policies  during  war.  While  neutral  we  changed  our  national  policy 
and  lifted  cr  imposed  embareocs  during  the  progress  of  a  war  in 
1793."  1794,"^'  nos,"  1806,'  1807."  1808.'-'  1809.-'"  1810, -^  1811.''  1812 
(2   months  before   June   18,   1812,   when   war  was  declared   a-^ainst 


"Statement  of  legal  adviser,  State  r>>partment.  to  Sonate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  lielation.',  in  1936  at  hearings  in  connection  with 
the  present  Neutrality  Act 

'■'■The  instructions  of  Secretary  of  State  Randolph  of  May  6.  1794, 
to  John  Jay  in  rega-d  to  our  position  with  respect  to  the  rules  of 
neutral  commerce  (State  Department  Doc.  29  of  1704.  p.  183)  were 
changed  "greatly"  in  the  treaty  we  entered  into  with  Great  Britain 
on  November  19.  1794  (State  Department  Doc,  31  of  1794,  p.  131). 
Policy  of  United  States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914  18 
(vol.  1,  pp.  14.  15).  "France  soon  protested  that  this  treaty  violated 
the  treaty  of  1778"  (ibid.,  vol.  1,  p.  15) .  "The  result  was  a  stipulation 
(by  Great  Britain)  that  wherever  provisions  and  other  articles  not 
generally  contraband  should  become  so.  and  for  that  reason  should 
be  seized,  they  should  not  be  confiscated,  but  paid  for.  •  •  • 
He  (Secretary  of  State  Randolph)  stated  that  the  effect  cf  this  clause 
would  be  to  encourage  trade  in  provisions  with  France,  as  in  the 
event  of  either  arrival  or  capture  the  American  merchant  was 
assured  a  profitable  voyage"  (Ibid  ,  vol.  1.  p.  16). 

"The  change  of  policy  evidenced  in  our  entering  into  the  treaty  of 
October  27.  1795.  with  Spam  (State  Department  Doc.  68,  p.  298). 
"The  treaty  was  even  moie  favorable  to  neutral  commerce  than  the 
pl:in  (of  1776),  because  it  included  no  statement  that  enemv  ships 
should  take  enemy  goods."  (Policy  of  Unifrd  States  Tcward  Marl- 
time  Commerce  in  War,  1914   18,  vol.  1,  p.  17.) 

'■^  Nicholson  Act  or  First  Nonimportation  Act  of  1806,  prohibiting 
Iniportation  of  various  kinds  oi  Brlli.sh  goods. 

"Embargo  Act  of  December  22,  1807  (cf.  The  William  King,  2 
Wheat.  (U.  S  )  148),  prohibiting  American  ships  from  leaving  port 
on  any  foreign  voyage  and  prohibiting  foreign  vessels  from  carrying 
any  goods  from  Am'>rici-.n  [)orts 

""Supplementary  Embargo  Act  of  January  9.  1808  (2  U.  S.  Stats, 
at  L   453). 

»"'Nonintercourse  Act  of  1809.  permitting  trade  with  any  country 
except  in'.;  th-^  two  heUigerent.s.  England  and  France. 

■-''Macon  Act  of  May  1,  1810,  providing  that  as  soon  as  Great 
Britain  or  France  withdraws  its  decrees  against  our  shipping  the 
Nonintercour.'^e  Act  would  be  revived  against  the  other  country. 

*•' President  Madison's  two  proclamations,  one  putting  the  Non- 
Intercourse  Act  into  effect  again  only  with  respect  to  England, 
and  the  other  withdrawing  that  proclamation. 
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England). »  1914.'  1915.'^  1916='  March  12.  1917,-'  and  1934,=« 
Germany  while  neutral  changed  lier  policy  during  the  progress 
cf  the  Crin-Kan  War  between  England  and  Russia,  and  in  1870 
asked  England  to  chanee  her  policy  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  and  in  1014  and  again  in  1915  ajked  us-'  to  chance  our  policy 
during  the  prcgres-^  of  the  World  War.  Austria-Hungary  made  the 
.same  request  of  us  on  June  29.  1915  ~  Snam  while  neutral  changed 
her  policy  during  the  war  of  1798  '  The  few  instances  cited  to 
."-hew  invalidity  are  therefore  insulf.cicnt  to  show  a  settled  rule  cf 
iniern;iticnal  law  and  are  rather  exceptions  to  the  rule  than  the 
rule  u.self.  In  none  of  the  instances  that  I  have  mentioned  in 
winch  neutrals  changed  tlieir  national  policies  during  war  did  the 
change  ol  policy  result  in  bringing  the  neutral  into  war.  Tlie  two 
ins:ar.ces  which  alone  have  bee.i  found  and  cited  by  Professor 
Jessup  were  in.stances  in  which  the  chance  of  policy  consisted  in 
giving  direct  aid  to  one  of  the  belligerents,  and  the  result  was 
meiely  the  pres.-nting  of  claims  for  damages  after  the  wars  had 
ended.  One  clann.  that  of  the  United  States  a^'ainst  England 
for  breach  of  neutrality  during  the  Civil  War.  was  settled  in  1873, 
and  the  other.  England's  chum  again.-t  us  for  breach  of  neutral 
duties  during  the  Napoleonic  v,-ars.  was  also  settled  after  the  war 
had  ended  A  careful  examination  ol  the  facts  in  both  of  those 
instancfs  shows  that  the  bieach  of  neutral  duty  involved  was  far 
d.flerent  from  anything  that  could  reasonably  be  conceived  of  in 
CO!  nection  with  the  new  neutrality  statute  which  Congress  is 
now  considering.  Furthermore,  those  instances  indicate  that  if 
the  new  .statute  authorized  a  direct  aid  or  gift  to  one  of  the  bel- 
ligeients.  and  such  gift  were  actually  n.ade.  all  that  we  would  prob- 
ably be  confronted  with  would  be  a  claim  for  such  damages  as  the 
other  beliitierent  could  show  after  th.e  war  had  directly  resulted 
to  it  from  our  alleged  bre:^ch  of  neutrality.  All  remote,  inconse- 
qutuiial,  and  mdiiect  damages  would  be  nonrccoverable. 

Lor, king  at  the  whole  matter  therefore  in  the  light  of  all  the 
rules  (ii  international  law.  and  of  all  the  various  conflicting  prece- 
dents and  statements  of  position  not  yet  incorporated  into  inter- 
national law.  It  IS  clear  that  the  new  statute  does  not  constitute 
a  violation  of  a  neutral's  duty  as  defined  by  international  law  or 
as  dehned  by  the  lules  of  fair  commercial  trading  between  nations. 
It  is  important  to  note  that  in  no  ca.se  in  which  our  Secretary  of 


*  Embargo  Act  of  1812. 

■-'  Change  of  policy  regarding  armed  m.rrchant  vessels  visiting  our 
ports  Letter  cf  September  19.  1014,  and  November  7.  1914,  from 
Acting  Secretary  of  S'ate  Lansing  to  German  Ambas.sador,  (J.  B. 
Sco'fs  Diplomatic  Correspcndence  Between  United  States  and 
Germany.  1914  17,  pp.  11&-120).  compared  with  letter  of  January 
18.  1916.  from  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  to  British  and  French 
Ambas.sadors.  and  with  cur  actual  reversal  of  that  policy  beginning 
shortly  afterward  as  stated  in  Secretary  of  State  Lansing's  War 
Memoirs  (cf    the  Xcrrida    9  Cranch  (U.  S.)  338). 

-Secretary  of  State's  letter  of  October  22.  1914.  to  the  British 
Ambassador  (State  Department  Doc.  26).  repudiating  our  pre- 
vious statement  that  the  Declaration  of  London  of  February 
26,  1909.  v.hich  had  already  been  accepted  at  cur  request  by  Ger- 
many and  Austria,  defined  the  duties  of  neutrals  which  the 
United  States  would  follow,  Prilicv  of  United  States  Toward  Mari- 
time Commerce  in  War,  1914-18  (Department  of  State  publication, 
vol,  2,  pp    8  and  9) , 

New  Working  Arrangement  Between  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  December  6,  1914  (State  Department  Doc,  37),  changing 
cur   dtiMes    as   a   neutral    as   previously    accepted    and    observed, 

-'  State  Department  Documents  173,  201,  2C3.  204.  and  211  of  1916. 
Also,  on  November  11.  1916,  "after  a  lap.sc  of  7  months.  Secretary 
Lt.nslng  stated  the  po-ition  of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the 
con'rabar.d  policy  of  the  Allies"  (Policy  of  United  States  Toward 
MariMme  Commerce  in  War.  1914  18.  vol'.  2.  p.  38). 

-■  Department  of  State  announcement  of  armed  neutrality  on 
March  12,  1917  (State  Department  Document  240  of  1917),  that  the 
United  States  was  placing  an  armed  guard  on  all  American  m.er- 
chant  vessels.  Policy  of  United  Statis  Toward  Maritime  Commerce 
in  War,  1914-18,  vol,  2.  p  84,  (At  the  time  Congress  convened  in 
extra  sessi<in  on  April  2.  1917.  66  American  citizens  had  been  killed 
as  a  result  of  submarine  attacks  on  American  vessels.  Policy  of 
United  States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914-18,  vol.  2, 
p    85). 

-'  Arms  Embargo  Act  of  May  28,  1934.  during  war  between 
Bolivia  and  Paraguay. 

"Letter  of  German  Ambassador  of  April  4.  1915,  to  Secretary  of 
State  I  J.  B,  Scott's  Diplomatic  Correspondence  Between  United  States 
and  Germany,  1914  17,  Oxford  University  Press.  1918.  pp.  152-153): 
"This  industry  (ihe  American  maritime  Industry)  is  actually  de- 
livering goods  only  to  the  enemies  of  Germany.  *  •  •  If  It  is 
the  will  of  the  A.merlcan  people  that  there  shall  be  a  true  neutrality, 
the  United  States  will  find  means  of  preventing  this  one-sided 
supply  of  arn.s  or  at  least  of  utilizing  it  to  protect  legitimate  trade 
with  Germany,  especially  that  in  foodstuffs.  This  view  of  neu- 
trality should  all  the  more  appeal  to  the  United  States  Government 
because  the  latter  enacted  a  similar  policy  toward  Mexico.  •  •  • 
If  this  view  were  applied  to  the  present  case,  it  would  lead  to  an 
embargo  on  the  exportation  of  arms." 

•■"  State  Department  Document  99.  Policy  of  United  States  Toward 
Maritime  Commerce  in  War.  1914-18.  vol.  2.  p.  41. 

'■  N.  W.  Stephenson's  History  of  the  American  People  (1934),  p. 
S64. 


State  has  admitted  that  a  neutral  could  not  change  Its  policy 
during  war  was  there  any  set  of  facts  presented  such  as  exists  in 
the  present  case,  nor  was  there  any  situation  presented  which 
required  him  or  our  Government  to  make  a  determination  or  take 
a  formal  position  in  the  matter.  Bryan,  in  1914  and  in  1915.  for 
instance,  could  and  should  have  answered  Germany's  requests  *» 
that  we  change  our  policy  during  war  by  making  the  same  reply 
that  was  made  on  August  12,  1915,^  to  a  similar  request  by 
Austria-Hungary— namely,  by  merely  declining  to  do  so  on  the 
grounds  that  our  existing  policy  did  not  violate  international  law 
and  was  the  one  which  our  Government  regarded  as  best  protecting 
our  interests  and  maintaining  our  neutrality .="  Such  refusal  would 
of  course  not  be  an  admission  or  contention  that  we  had  no  right 
to  change  our  policy  if  in  our  Government's  Judgment  our  national 
interests  of  defense,  security,  or  neutrality  required  it.  In  other 
words,  what  was  said  by  the  Secretary  of  State  on  those  occasions 
was  what  in  a  court's  opinion  we  would  call  dicta,  and  not  neces- 
sary or  es.spntial  to  a  decision  of  the  matter  presented.  None  of 
them  therefore  constitutes  what  in  law  would  be  regarded  as  a  legal 
precedent,  and  even  if  they  did  those  few  precedents  never  became 
settled  rules  of  international  law  and  were  overruled  by  later  and 
more  numerous  precedents  to  the  contrary.  Not  only  is  there  no 
legal  precedent  but  also  there  is.  so  far  as  careful  search  has  dis- 
closed, no  statement  in  any  standard  publication  on  International 
law  which  supports  the  attack  being  made  on  the  new  statute. 
The  nearest  such  statement  is  the  one  quoted  by  Professor  Jessup 
from  the  neutrality  report,  prepared  largely  by  himself,  of  the 
Harvard  Research  In  International  Law,  at  page  316,  where,  without 
any  citation  of  authority  to  support  it,  it  is  said: 

"The  task  confronting  the  neutral  state  which  takes  action 
under  this  article  (permitting  changes  during  war  to  safeguard  its 
neutral  rights  or  to  fulfill  its  neutral  duties)  is  to  make  certain  to 
Itself  and  clear  to  other  states  that  the  motive  inducing  the  adop- 
tion of  a  new  rule  or  regulation,  during  the  course  of  a  war  is  the 
product  of  its  concern  to  act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  laws 
of  neutrality  and  not  the  result  of  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other 
belligerent." 

That  quotation  is  far  from  supporting  the  opposition  to  the 
new  statute  because  it  assumes  that  the  purpose  of  the  new  law. 
or  change  of  policy,  is  a  "desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent."' 
Indeed,  Profes.sor  Jessup  now  admits  that  the  new  statute  is  valid 
and  proper  provided  its  intent  cr  purpose  is  not  to  assist  one 
belligerent  side.  He  admits  specifically  that  changes  In  a  neutral's 
laws  and  regulations  in  time  of  war  are  not  a  breach  of  inter- 
national law  unless  made  with  intent  or  purpose  to  assist  one  of 
the  belligerents.''  In  view  of  that  admission  it  is  certainly  incum- 
bent on  him  to  sustain  the  burden  of  establishing  that  the  Intent 
or  purpose  of  the  new  statute  is  to  assist  one  belligerent  side,  and 
nothing  he  has  yet  said  or  published  seems  to  me  to  ccnstitute  a 
production  of  evidence  or  facts  showing  that  that  is  Congress' 
intent  or  purpose  in  the  new  statute.  Yet  every  statement  he 
makes  assumes  that  he  has  established  that  fact.  He  repeatedly 
stresses  two  factors — governmental  control  already  achieved  by  act 
of  Congress,  and  governmental  desire  to  relax  that  control  du'-ing 
progress  of  a  war  so  as  to  help  France  and  England."'^  The  words 
"so  as  to  help  France  and  England"  are  pure  assumption  and 
require  evidence  which  under  recognized  legal  principles  would  be 
sufScient  to  establish  them.  Such  statements  and  evidence  as  he 
has  produced  are  clearly  InsufRclent  under  either  municipal  law  or 
international  law  to  establish  that  fact  of  intent  to  aid  Fiance  and 
England. 

Professor  Jessup  asks  whether  those  favoring  repeal  of  the  pres- 
ent neutrality  statute  would  favor  repeal  if  the  situation  were  what 
he  calls  the  reverse  of  what  it  is  and  if  repeal  would  aid  Germany 
instead  of  the  Allies."  That  way  of  putting  the  matter  is  merely 
another  begging  of  the  question  and  is  not  the  reverse  of  the  pres- 
ent situation.  Of  course,  the  American  people  do  not  wish  to  enter 
the  war  by  aiding  or  making  a  gift  to  Germany  any  more  than  they 
wish  to  do  so  by  making  a  gift  to  England.  The  real  answer  to 
his  question  is  that  irrespective  of  what  any  foreign  country  wants 
or  needs  we  intend  at  all  times,  while  keeping  within  the  rules  of 
international  law.  to  exercise  our  right  to  trade  on  a  commercial 
basis  with  all  belligerents  and  to  supply  our  own  Nation's  needs  for 
security  and  adequate  defense,  and  that  is  what  the  new  neutrality 
statute  will  do. 

Professor  Jessup  fails  therefore  on  all  three  essential  questions 
In  dispute:  First,  whether  evidence  exists  which  is  sufHcient  under 
recognized  legal  principles  to  establish  that  the  intent  of  Congress 
In  the  new  statute  is  to  aid  one  of  the  belligerents  and  unfairly 
discriminate  against  the  other;  second,  whether  there  has  been  a 
waiver  of,  or  intent  to  abandon,  the  trading  rights  which  he  admits 

*- Letter  of  German  Ambassador  of  April  5,  1915,  to  Secretary  of 
State  (J.  B.  Scott's  Diplomatic  Correspondence  Between  United 
States  and  Germany,  1914-17.  p.  177). 

"•'State  Department  Etocument  113  of  1915,  Policy  of  United 
States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914-18,  vol.  2,  p.  42. 

"Letter  of  April  21,  1915.  from  Secretary  of  State  William  Jen- 
nings Bryan  to  German  Ambassador  (Foreign  Relations.  1915.  supp., 
p    160;  Policy  of  U.  S.  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914-18 
vol.  2.  pp.  297-299). 

^  Letter,  Philip  C.  Jessup  and  Charles  Cheney  Hyde,  New  York 
Times.  October  5.  1939,  p.  22. 
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wo  hai  a'  the  ru'hreak  of  the  war:  i-nd  third,  whether  th'--  rom- 
mer'-inl  Traciini;  with  belliErerer.tb  which  is  authf  nzi'd  by  Congress 
In  the  iiew  sta*^uto  constitutes  an  actual  aiding  or  making  cf  a 
gift  to  one  of  the  belheerents. 

One  of  the  longest  established  rules  of  the  international  law  of 
war  Is  tho  ru!e  recogn'ZJng  the  rifht  of  a  rtfti':rar<:  citizens  to  trade 
or  not  trade  with  be'llu'^rei-ts  a?  the  nfutral  desires,  or  as  its  na- 
ti'tnnl  intc^fs*-  rer  v.i-es.  provided  there  i-^  willinf^ness  to  trade  cr  not 
trac!''  with  both  bt  iliL;erents  on  the  Fame  terms  ''  If  it  keens  within 
that  nile  a  neutral  is  not  chargeable  either  with  a  casu^  belli  or 
a  hostile  cr  discriminatory  act  en  which  diplomatic  protest  would 
be  warr:intfd 

In  ether  words,  the  mr.tter  of  a  neutral  nation's  deciding  to  per- 
mit its  cit-zens  to  sell  or  not  sell  arm.s  or  other  goods  to  belligerents 
Is  one  which  Is  entirely  outside  the  recognized  rules  cf  interra- 
tirnal  law.  and  therefore  a  decision  one  way  or  the  other  on  that 
matter  doc-F  net  violate  them. 

Of  course,  this  dues  not  mean  that  a  neu:ral  can  give  money. 
cr  give  diiect  economic  aid,  without  financial  value  received  to  one 
belligerent  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other.  That  W(,uUJ  be  a  ca.-:us 
belli  But  so  long  as  the  trans,  ctions  are  of  a  strictly  commercial 
nattire.  involving  tv.o-way  bcnef.ts.  there  is  no  basis  Vv-h.'*evor  for 
cr.ticizins  th^m  en  the  ground  that  tht:y  violat-  intcrnatioiuil  law. 
provided  the  neutral  authorizes  trade  on  the  same  terms  with  both 
belligerents 

If  one  cf  the  belligerents  is  unable,  because  of  weaker  mi'.ltary 
force  or  timpciary  lack  of  vef~els  or  naval  command  ci  the  seas,  to 
rcnt.n'T  coiiur.f  r^ial  trad.ng  with  neutrals,  that  is  s.iiiply  one  of  the 
incid.ntal  vici-;  itudes  cf  the  war  insofar  a--  it  is  concerned,  or,  as 
they  s.iy  in  the  vernacular,  it's  hard  luck.  It  is  surely  no  ground  for 
Ci  mplalnt  that  the  ri'Us  of  International  law  are  nor  being  observed 
by  i^eiitrals  Indeed,  any  attempt  by  a  n'Utra!  to  shift  its  poMries 
del.beratelv  from  time  to  time  m  an  effort  to  eoualizc  the  abilities 
of  the  b  •Iii!:;erents  to  carry  on  commercial  trad"  with  neutrals  v.ovilrl 
Iceically  and  inevitably  result  in  the  netitral's  being  finally  at  war 
with  the  victorious  bellieerent  "  On  October  15,  1914,  the  Slate 
Department  announced  (m  State  Department  Document  20  of  1914) 
rcgrrdln::  the  sale  of  munitions  to  belligerents,  that  although  these 
article^;  wre  ccnsidpred  contraband  and  were  subject  to  seizure  by 
p.n  enemy  of  the  purchasing  government,  it  was  the  enemy's  du'y  to 
prevent  the  articles  from  reaching  their  destination,  and  ♦^hat  if  the 
ercmv  "should  be  unable  to  do  this,  that  is  tor  him  rn"  of  the  mis- 
fcrtunes  ci  war:  the  inability,  however,  imposes  rn  the  fieutral  gov- 
ernment no  ohhu'at'on  to  prevent  the  sale  '  (Policy  of  United  States 
Toward  Maritmie  Commerce  in  War.  1914-18.  vol.  2   p   40)." 

The  term  •nrutrality"  In  connection  with  trading  with  bolliger- 
pntF  has  an  exact  and  well-known  definition  und^r  international  law. 
The  term  •'nctitrality"  as  used  in  our  present  Neutrality  Act  varies 
from  tha*  definition  and  is  clearly  a  misnomer,  and  the  only  cjucs- 
tlon  involved  in  connect. on  with  the  proposed  repe:il  of  that  act  Is 
whether  cr  not  cur  national  Interesrt  and  security  would  bet  be 
served  by  rep'^al  That  is,  of  course,  a  proper  matter  for  Congress  to 
de*ermine,  but  that  is  the  limit  of  congressional  power,  unless  it 
wishes  to  Im.pcse  as  a  condition  to  repeal  that  belligerents  buy  en  a 
ca'h-and-carry  biisls.  or  that  American  vessels  be  exeluded  from  war 
zones  to  prevent  seizures  or  sinkings  Congress,  of  course,  has  power 
under  the  Constitution  to  declare  war,  but  all  other  matters  of  car- 
rying on  cur  relations  with  foreign  governments  are  entrusted  to 
the  Executive,  excepting  that  any  treaties  must  be  ratified  by  the 
Senate. 


»«See  footnote  12. 

''State  Department  Document  113  of  1015.  Policy  of  United 
States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War,  1914-18,  vol.  2.  p.  42 

■"  Cf  Benjamin  Franklin's  two  letters  on  June  3,  1780.  and  June 
5.  1780  (in  State  Department  Documents  11,  p  146,  and  12,  p  147). 
that  "for  the  sake  of  humanity"  the  rule  of  International  law- 
should  b,  that  neutral  "traders  In  unarmed  vessels"  trading  with 
belligerents  should  have  their  vessels  and  gerods  exempt  from  si'izure 
by  either  belligerent  unless  the  belligerent  making  the  seizure 
should  pav  a  fair  price  or  compen.sailon.  "The  statements  of 
Franklin  in  th-se  two  letters  contained  the  Idea  wliich  made  the 
treaty  of  1785  between  the  United  States  and  Prussia  an  unusual 
one  111  regard  to  commerce  in  time  cf  war  and  marked  th-  bctzmning 
of  the  development  of  the  Ame-lcan  principle  of  immunity  cf  tiri- 
vate  pnperty  at  sea."  Policy  of  United  States  Tov.-ard  Maritime 
Commerce  in  V.'ar.  1914-18,  vol.  1.  p  5  On  May  7,  178i,  Congress 
adopted  (State  Document  21  cf  1874,  p.  157 1  a  "new  plan  for 
treat ie:3."  under  which  in  the  event  of  war  "contrabai.d  goods  could 
not  be  confiscated  but  could  be  purchased."  Policy  cf  United  States 
Toward  Maritime  Commerce  in  War.  1914-18.  vol.  1.  pp.  8  and  9. 
"The  first  American  treaty  made  alter  the  adoption  eif  this  plan 
Was  the  treaty  with  Prussia,  signed  September  10.  178.5.  •  •  • 
Article  13  provided  that  'the  m^-Tchandise  heretofore  called  con- 
traband, sue'h  aij  arms,  ammunition,  and  military  stores  of  everv 
kind."  could  not  oe  cenfLscated,  but  that  the  captor  could  pur- 
chase such  mcrchandl.se  by  paying  the  owner  its  full  valu^  '  dbid , 
vol  1.  pp  8  A^'d  9.  and  Miller,  Treatie:^  of  the  Unit.'d  States.  \'\. 
2  p  lt>2i  "Id'->ntlcal  provisions  are  contained  in  the  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  S'ates  and  Prussia.  Julv  11.  179^^,  art.  15.  rLatflrined 
by  the  treaty  between  the  same  parties  M.iy  1.  1328.  art  l.J.  '  Treaty 
Provislrin?  Defining  Neutral  Rights  and  Duties,  1778  VJ36  (S.  Doc. 
No.  24.  7;'th  Ccrg  .  1st  sess  ) .  pp  9  and  10  Tho-e  tr.  aties  are 
stiil  iu  eilect  between  Germany  and  the  United  State.,  (^J), 


A  repeal  of  the  Netitrallty  Act  will  not  involve  questions  of  Inter- 
national law  and  will  not  Icael  itievitubly  or  to  any  extent  to  war. 
Tiie  matter,  from  cither  an  IntrrnaMonal  law  or  consMtutional 
standpoint,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  of  declaring  or 
aiding  in  a  war. 

For  the  rea.sons  that  I  hav«»  given,  therefore,  the  pre.'^ent  Neutrality 
or  Embaigo  Act  should  be  repealed,  and  the  nt'W  neutrality  statute 
or  Pittman-Ccnnally  bill  she  tili  be  pas.  ed  by  Congress. 


Pulaski  Memorial  Day — den.  Casimir  Pulaski,  Pol- 
ish Hero — Polish-American  Contribution  to  Our 
Republic 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

or   W.-VSHINT.TON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wcdmsday.  October  11,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Wa'=:hington.  Mr  Speaker.  President  Rocse- 
ve!t  ha.-  very  appropriately  prociaimed  todaj- — Oc'nbor  11, 
1939 — as  General  C.i.simir  P^la:^kl  Day  in  honor  of  the  mem- 
ory of  thai  great  Polish  hero  and  patriot  who  fough.t  with 
Gen.  George  Wash'n^ton'.s  army  in  the  American  R(n'olu- 
tion.  President  Roosevelt  acted  pursuant  to  a  resol'dticn 
v/hich  we  adopted  in  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  to 
which  I  was  glad  to  give  my  hearty  support. 

President  Roosevelt's  proclamation  stated: 

■We  do  honor  to  ourselves  and  our  Nation  In  honoring  these  sons 
of  foreign  nations  who  assiittd  in  the  establishment  oi  the  United 
States  ♦  «  •  ,n.^(j  one  cf  these,  whose  name  we  held  m  hirh 
esteem,  is  Count  Casimir  Pulaski,  who  met  death  on  October  11, 
1779,  m  consequence  of  hid  exploits  m  liie  assault  upon  Savannah! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Polish  people  who  reside  In  my  district 
are  noted  for  their  indastry.  thrift,  and  loyal  Americanism. 
I  esteem  it  a  privilege  to  join  with  them  in  the  faith  and  hope 
that  Poland  will  arise  again  as  a  free  and  independent  re- 
public to  take  her  rightful  place  among  the  cultural  and 
progressive  nations  of  the  earth. 

Well  representing  Polish  nobility.  Pulaski  is  often  referred 
to  as  "Count  Pulaski"  in  historical  works.  Hs  was  born  in 
Podolia,  Poland,  at  a  time  when  that  nation  was  undergoing 
a  severe  internal  political  battle.  With  rapacious  neighbors 
beginning  to  conspire  a?;ainst  the  freedom  of  his  people,  the 
boy  Pulaski  was  consumed  with  an  early  desire  to  ward  off 
danger,  and  evinced  a  keen  interest  in  military  affairs  at  a 
very  young  age.  Long  before  he  reached  his  majority  Pulaski 
joined  in  the  guard  cf  Duke  Charles,  and  thus  gained  a 
rigorous  and  practical  experience  in  the  art  of  warfare. 

In  1769  he  joined  his  father.  Joseph  Pulaski,  in  what  was 
termed  "the  Confederation  of  Bar."  this  confederation  being 
a  conjointure  of  Polish  noblemen,  each  one  of  whom  pledged 
his  time,  his  fortune,  and  his  life  to  the  salvation  of  Poland. 
Casimir  Pulaski  and  his  brother,  Francis,  became  the  active 
leaders  in  the  movement.  The  older  leaders  were  soon  dis- 
persed, some  going  abroad:  others  were  confined  in  dun- 
geons. Pulaski's  father  was  one  of  those  confined  in  a 
dungeon  prison,  where  he  later  died. 

But,  despite  this,  Casimir  carried  on.  and  at  the  head  of  a 
small  force  of  cavahy  he  performed  heroic  feats.  With  his 
brother  he  became  a  constant  terror  to  the  Russians,  who 
were  trying  to  capiure  him.  Against  overwhelming  odds  for 
4  year.s  this  great  patriotic  organization  under  their  great 
leader  fought  to  oust  the  enenues  of  Poland  from  his  coun- 
try. But  all  their  efforUs  proved  fruitless.  During  this  time 
one  of  General  Pulaski's  brothers  was  killed  before  his  eyes, 
the  youngtst  brother  taken  into  captivity,  and  many  of  his 
countrymen  were  doomed  to  misery. 

Gen.  Casimir  Pulaski  was  the  leading  spirit  of  his  coun- 
trymen in  this  unequal  struggle  to  preserve  the  country  in- 
tact. Although  bu^  25  years  cf  ago.  he  was  the  acknowl- 
ed.a;ed  leader  and  the  hero  of  his  countrymen.  Hecdlpss  of 
his  foe,  which  v.-as  much  moie  powerful,  he  fou^iht  with  a 
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zeal  and  tenacity  that  made  him  reno\nmed  as  a  cavalry 
leader  throughout  the  Continent  of  Europe. 

General  Pulaski  not  only  lost  his  father  and  brothers  in 
this  glorious  attempt  to  save  Poland  from  the  first  of  her 
ignoble  partitions,  but  his  estates  were  confiscated  and  he 
w  ,s  proscribed  by  King  Stanislaus  and  had  to  travel  to 
Turkey.  Soon  thereafter,  in  1772,  Count  Casimir  Pulaski 
l.«sued  his  memorable  manifesto,  in  which  he  said  in  part: 

I  am  not  astonished  that  the  enemies  of  my  country  resolved 
on  her  rum.  should  direct  their  shares  against  those  who  most 
firmly  resist  their  impetuosity,  and  that  they  should  regard  as 
siKh  the  brave  Poles  whom  they  have  sacrificed  and  who  are  still 
rt  pelling  their  most  cruei  attacks.  •  •  .  ^y  destiny  was 
clear,  when  at  the  age  of  21.  far  from  yielding  to  the  amusements 
of  youth.  I  regarded  every  moment  r.s  lost  which  was  not  em- 
p;r^y<•d  m  repelling  the  enemies  of  my  country.  •  •  •  I  have 
endeavored  to  mark  my  course  by  an  invincible  fortitude.  Neither 
the  blood  of  one  of  my  brothers,  which  was  shed  by  the  enemy 
before  my  eyes,  nor  the  cruel  servitude  of  another,  nor  the  sad 
fate  of  so  many  of  m.y  relations  and  compatriots  has  shaken  my 
patriotism.     •      •      » 

Perhaps  no  better  insight  into  the  sturdy  character  of 
Pulaski,  who  is  revered  both  in  Europe  and  America,  could 
be  given  than  the  above  excerpt  from  his  manifesto.  He 
traveled  to  Turkey,  but,  repelled  with  the  feeble  notions  of 
liberty  entertained  by  the  Sultan,  he  journeyed  on  to  Mar- 
seilles, France,  and  from  there  to  Paris.  It  was  In  the 
Flench  capital  that  he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  and  young  America's  struggle  for  independence. 
Benjamin  FYanklin,  writing  from  Paris  to  General  Wash- 
ington on  May  29,  1777,  said: 

Count  Pulaski,  of  Poland,  an  oflicer  famous  throughout  Europe 
for  h;s  bravery  and  conduct  in  defense  of  the  liberties  of  his 
country  against  the  three  great  invading  powers  of  Russia.  Aus- 
tria and  Prussia  will  have  the  honor  of  delivering  this  into  your 
excellency's  hands. 

General  Pulaski  landed  in  America  the  middle  of  July 
1777.  and  after  presenting  his  letters  to  Washington  and 
Congress,  waited  for  Congress  to  take  action.  In  the  mean- 
time Washington's  army  passed  through  the  streets  of  Phila- 
delphia. Spurred  by  the  sight  of  marching  soldiers,  Pulaski, 
restless  and  eager  to  aid  our  cause,  decided  not  to  wait  for 
his  commission,  but  to  follow  the  army  as  a  volunteer.  In 
Europe  a  member  of  the  nobility,  an  officer  of  distinguished 
prestige,  in  America  a  private  in  the  ranks.  Such  was 
Pulaski.    Not  self,  but  service,  was  his  life's  motto. 

The  night  of  September  8.  1777,  Washington  assembled  a 
council  of  war  to  decide  which  position  the  army  should 
take  in  defense  of  Philadelphia.  The  upland,  across  the 
brook  of  Brandywine.  was  chosen.  The  army  moved  to  this 
position  at  dawn.  The  enemy's  attack  was  expected  on  the 
11th,  and  about  9  of  that  day  the  red  uniforms  appeared. 
The  battle  started.  The  vanguard,  under  General  Maxwell, 
retreated  under  heavy  pressure.  The  rest  of  the  army  was 
stretched  out  lengthwise,  for  a  considerable  distance  along 
the  brook.  The  right  wing  was  under  the  command  of  Gen- 
eral Sullivan,  and  the  left  wing,  to  the  south,  was  under  the 
command  of  General  Armstrong. 

General  Wayne  and  General  Proctor  commanded  the  can- 
non and  artillery.  Washington  remained  with  the  reserve, 
which  was  commanded  by  General  Greene,  and  Pulaski  was 
stationed  by  the  side  of  Washington. 

Upon  the  withdrawal  of  General  Maxwell  the  British  kept 
up  fire,  but  did  not  attempt  crossing  the  creek.  Washington 
was  about  ready  to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy,  but  first 
wanted  to  be  convinced  that  the  opponent's  main  forces  were 
not  circumventing  him  for  an  attack  at  the  rear.  To  that 
end  a  detachm.ent  was  sent  out  to  explore  the  region.  About 
2  o'clock  an  orderly  dispatched  the  news  that  the  enemy  could 
not  be  seen  on  any  of  the  roads  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
creek.  An  order  of  attack  was  about  to  be  issued  when  a 
man  in  a  cart  was  noticed  waving  his  hat  and  striving  to 
reach  headquarters.  The  man  turned  out  to  be  Squire 
Cheney,  with  the  startling  news  that  the  main  forces  of  the 
enemy  had  crossed  the  Brandywine  to  the  north  and  were 
fast  approacliing  the  army's  rear. 


Washington  immediately  directed  the  division  of  Sullivan, 
together  with  the  brigades  of  Conway,  Stirling,  and  Stephans, 
to  meet  the  enemy.  They  hurriedly  arrayed  themselves  for 
battle  just  as  the  British  were  spied  on  the  road.  Thereupon 
the  British  vanguard  showed  itself  on  the  plain.  The  Ameri- 
can artillery  opened  fire.  Hessian  rifiem.en  were  playing  havoc 
with  the  American  front  ranks.  At  the  same  time  a  column 
of  infantry  rushed  to  the  upland  occupied  by  the  Americans. 
The  center  was  holding  up  under  the  bombardment,  but  both 
wings  were  fleeing.  The  enemy  then  concentrated  on  the 
center,  which  soon  wavered.    Chaos  reigned. 

At  this  juncture  Pulaski  secured  Washington's  permission 
to  use  his  bodyguard,  some  30  horse,  and  launched  a  furious 
attack  at  the  pursuers.  With  great  skill  he  wedged  into  the 
side  of  the  pursuing  column.  Swinging  their  sabers  from 
left  to  right,  this  small  detachment  brought  confusion  to  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  The  pursuit  was  momentarily  checked. 
Pulaski's  forces  took  shelter  with  General  Greene's  army  and 
together  they  held  the  enemy  while  the  rear  of  the  American 
Army  retreated  to  Dillworth.  There  the  road  narrowed,  and 
the  Americans  gained  a  vantage  point  where  they  could 
withstand  the  onslaught  of  the  enemy.  Thus  Washington's 
army  was  saved. 

Within  2  months  after  his  arrival  on  September  15,  1777, 
Congress  elected  Pulaski  "commander  of  the  horse,  with  the 
rank  of  brigadier." 

General  Washington's  letter  to  Congress  recommending 
the  appointment  of  Pulaski  read  as  follows: 

This  gentleman  has  been,  like  us.  engaged  in  defending  the  lib- 
erty and  independence  of  his  country  and  has  sacrificed  his  fortune 
and  his  zeal  for  these  objects.  He  derives  from  hence  a  title  to  cur 
respect  that  ought  to  operate  in  his  favor  as  far  as  the  good  of  the 
service  will  permit. 

Shortly  afterward  Washington's  army  was  saved  from  an 
almost  inevitable  destruction  at  Warren  Tavern,  near  Phila- 
delphia, only  by  the  war  craft  of  Pulaski.  He  also  engaged 
in  the  Battle  of  Germantown.  On  the  day  of  the  Battle  of 
Germantown  he  was  sorely  disappointed  and  mortified.  There 
were  but  four  regiments  of  cavalry  raised  and  not  one  of  them 
completed.  Three  of  them  only,  such  as  they  were,  had  joined 
General  Washington's  army,  and  on  the  day  of  the  battle 
guards  were  furnished  out  of  those  regiments  to  attend  on 
the  commander  in  chief  and  on  other  generals.  This  was  a 
matter  of  deep  regret  and  bitter  chagrin. 

When  General  Washington  had  taken  his  winter  quarters 
at  Valley  Forge  the  Cavalry  were  sent  over  Into  New  Jersey 
on  account  of  forage  and  for  other  service  on  that  side  of  the 
Delaware.    Pulaski  made  his  headquarters  in  Trenton. 

Weary  of  the  lapse  in  activity  subsequent  to  these  previous 
battles,  and  dampened  by  the  pettiness  of  the  command  under 
which  he  was  Stationed,  as  well  as  the  tardy  tactics  of  Congress 
in  carrying  out  his  suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the 
Infantry,  Pulaski  expressed  a  wish  to  return  to  Europe. 
Washington  persuaded  him  to  remain,  however. 

In  March  1778  he  asked  permission  from  General  Wash- 
ington and  Congress  to  organize  an  independent  corps,  later 
to  be  known  throughout  the  Colonies  as  the  Polish  Legion. 
In  equipping  it  he  is  said  to  have  spent  $50,000  of  his  own 
funds.  These  horsemen,  among  other  arms,  bore  the  famous 
Polish  lances,  a  new  weapon  on  this  continent.  Rated  as  the 
most  expert  horseman  in  the  American  Cavalry,  his  service 
in  leading  and  inspiring  the  cavalry  was  of  inestimable 
value.  From  the  time  Pulaski  took  command  it  became  a 
notable  weapon  of  offense  and  defense.  It  is  entirely  pos- 
sible that  without  it  the  cau.se  of  independence  would  not 
have  been  won. 

Then  followed  the  Battle  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  when  the 
city  was  sieged  by  900  British  troops  from  General  Prevost's 
army.  Although  not  altogether  successful  in  his  assault, 
Pulaski  held  the  city  2  days  until  the  arrival  of  reinforce- 
ments. 

Probably  Pulaski's  most  distinguished  service  was  rendered 
in  the  siege  of  Savannah,  Ga.,  although  this  move  was  made 
contrary  to  the  sound  advice  of  Pulaski,  who  pleaded  a  delay 
of  a  number  of  days  due  to  their  unpreparedness.    Pulaski 
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was  here  made  ccmmandpr  of  the  entire  cavalry,  both 
FYench  and  American.  During  the  battle  their  scheme 
failt'd.  The  French  became  entangled  and  their  Admiral 
D'E-saine  wa.s  wounded.  Chaos  resulted  in  the  ranks.  Hop- 
ing to  rally  the  men  and  regain  order,  Pulaski  rushed  into 
the  thick  of  the  battle.  Leading  his  men  in  a  desperate 
charge,  he  received  a  wound  in  his  right  thigh  and  was  car- 
ried from  the  field  of  battle  fatally  wounded.  Pulaski  died 
2  days  later  while  on  board  the  brig  Wasp,  leaving  Savannah 
Harbor  on  the  way  to  Charleston,  According  to  his  friend 
and  companion  in  arms,  Capt.  Paul  Bentalou,  he  was  buried 
at  sea,  and  funeral  services  were  held  afterward  in  the  city 
of  Charleston. 

In  this  manner,  at  the  age  of  31  years,  ended  the  life  of 
one  of  the  most  active  and  greatest  patriots  of  his  time.  A 
man  well  bom,  of  handsome  physique,  and  liberal  education, 
who  abandoned  a  life  of  ease  and  complacency  for  a  career 
of  unnumbt.'red  hardships  and  much  bitterness.  His  was  a 
proud  and  magnanimous  personality,  but  he  had  to  contend 
with  petty  men  and  the  crudeness  of  a  nation  in  its  genesis. 
His  corps  of  lancers  and  light  infantry,  which  were  recruited 
mostly  in  Baltimore,  has  since  become  famous  under  the 
name  of  Pulaski's  Legion.  He  is  known  as  the  founder  of 
the  American  Cavalry.  Pulaski,  like  Washington,  could  have 
chosen  the  easy  course.  They  were  both  men  of  large  means. 
But  they  recognized  the  responsibility  of  wealth  and  rank. 

An  equestrian  statue,  which  stands  between  Thirteenth 
and  Fourteenth  Streets  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing- 
ten,  commemorates  this  hero  of  two  hemispheres. 

The  splendid  funeral  honors  paid  by  the  citizens  of 
Charleston  to  the  memory  of  the  brave  Pulaski,  the  united 
regrets  of  the  people  and  of  the  Army  at  the  loss  of  an 
ofBcer  no  le.s.s  beloved  than  he  was  useful,  and  the  last  trib- 
ute of  respect  offered  to  his  m^emory  by  Congre.ss,  have 
already  evinced  the  sensibilities  and  gratitude  of  our  Na- 
tion. The  gallant  son  of  Poland  had  enthusia.stically 
espoused  the  cause  of  America.  He  .served  that  cause  with 
zeal,  ardor,  and  fidelity. 

Pulaski  died  as  he  had  lived,  a  hero,  but  an  enemy  of 
kings.  Since  the  time  of  Pulaski  others  have  come  from 
his  native  land  to  mix  their  blood  with  the  blood  of  other 
peoples  to  make  one  common  country  and  to  build  a  single 
destiny.  Many  Americans  of  Polish  extraction  have  offered 
their  Lives  in  defense  of  this  country  on  many  battlefields, 
in  the  Civil  War,  the  Spanish-American  War,  and  in  the 
great  World  War.  The  blood  of  Pulaski  still  flows  in  the 
veins  of  his  countrymen. 
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ADDRESS   BY   HON.   WILLIAM   D.   BYRON,    OP  MARYLAND 


Mr.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  by  me  at  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the 
N.  Y.  A.  Building.  Lonaconing.  Md..  on  September  30.  1939: 

Mr.  Aclmlnl.=trator,  Mr.  Mayor,  Jvidge  Walsh,  distinguished  guest.s, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  particularly  complimented  at  being 
a.=kPd  to  come  to  Lonaconing  this  afternoon  to  participate  In  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  this  community  building.  The  fact 
that  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Youth  Administration  has 
considered  this  project  of  such  Importance  that  ho  has  taken  the 
time  to  come  from  Washington  to  address  you  Is  also,  to  my  mind, 
partlctilarly  significant.  It  shows  an  Interest  In  his  work,  no 
matter  how  large  or  how  small,  that  augurs  well  for  the  success 
of  his  administration. 

When  I  was  campaigning  for  Congress  In  thLs  district — Slrth 
klaryland — I  spoke  both  In  the  primary  and  tlxe  general  election  ol  i 


my  special  Intr-e^t  in  public  works  In  the  building  tip  of  the 
physical  si'ic  nf  tl'c  di-^tnct  and  of  my  liiterent  in  youth  ar.d  tlie 
uiit  mployment  situation.  I  do  not  rrcall,  and  I  am  .s\  re  th.it  you 
do  not.  that  I  mado  a  great  many  proml.ses  on  what  I  could  do  to 
relieve  this  unhappy  situation.  However,  I  want  to  -ay  oti  this 
occasion  that  I  havi-  coiibcicn'.icu.^ly  tru-d,  and  voted,  to  be  of  .sinie 
he!n  in  rellevlnc  the  situation,  and  have  met  with  a  fair  success. 

The  Nntinnal  Ynvifh  Administration  appropriation  his  In^reasf-d 
from  $449  276  In  1939  to  «1.089  149  for  the  current  yen  I  think 
th(>  Con6,'ress  acted  widely  and  humanely  In  apprupriating  this 
money 

Btiildlngrs  and  projects  of  the  kind  for  which  wo  ari-  laying  the 
cornerstnne  today  do  not  ju.-.t  happen,  they  are  tho  re.su !t  of  a  lot 
of  thoutrht,  energy,  and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  people  of  the 
crminunity  and  on  the  parr  of  the  on.;anli-allon  w.Tich  carries 
throLuh.  I  noticed  in  a  news  report  that  this  entire  prrjeet 
resulted  from  the  nctivlUes  of  the  Alh^jany  County  Wdlarr  Boird. 
whicli  estahlished  th'^  National  Youth  Administration  t  av.iing  cvn- 
ter  at  L<jnac<.:.:ni,'.  and  the  Citizens'  Unemployed  Lea^vie 

At  this  time  I  want  to  publicly  commend  tnree  ladi -s  who  were 
orii^lnallv  Interested  and  worked  for  the  project  and  throuch  their 
efforts  it  Is  now  cominc;  Into  beint^ — namely.  Mrs.  Frinia  Watrus, 
Mrs  Mary  Cook,  and  Mrs.  Clinton  Spikcr.  While  Ian  sure  that 
e\Tiy  man  and  woman  ls  interfsted  m  this  project  these  three 
laches  seem  to  have  been  ou'-^tandin.c;  In  their  supjiort  I  want  to 
al.'^o  commend  the  mayor.  Mr.  D.  Clarkson  Laird,  and  the  roun  il 
for  their  foresight  and  activity  in  raismi^  the  fund.s  to  maicli  tl^e 
Federal  Government  appropriation.  It  secm.s  to  me  the  comple- 
tion of  this  structure  will  be  a  monument  to  the  cooperative  'spirit 
of  the  people  of  Lonaconing.  Of  course,  th"  whole  Idc.i  nf  a  buiid- 
Int,'  of  ths  k'.nd  l.s  simply  not  In  the  finished  structure  of  wv-K^d, 
stone,  brick,  and  mortar.  While  this  building  is  under  construc- 
tion the  youiiK  people  of  this  communitv  will  be  Irarrnir:  valuable 
trades  tl-.at  will  fit  them  for  useful  occupations  in  after  Hie. 

I  sometimes  f"el  that  one  of  the  things  this  country,  or  any 
other,  has  to  fear  is  the  fact  that  young  people  may  not  learn  to 
work  with  rhelr  hands  as  well  as  their  minds.  I  have  often,  heard 
It  .said— and  I  believe  it  is  true  -wi  learn  that  mind  accumiilatrs 
knowled'^e  thro\igh  use  of  ones  hands,  and  generiilly  speLiiiii:ii^,  if 
you  will  show  me  a  shill-^d  arth.an  I  will  show  you  a  sound  mind. 

This  building  will  have  a  twofold  purpose  of  fllhnu  a  kjreal  need 
In  your  community — a  library,  medical  center,  nursery  seho-ol.  ciin- 
m.unity  hall,  and  a  place  where  young  people  and  th<'  cmmunity 
as  a  whole  can  me^t  m  i;ord  fellowship,  and  will  also  ^erve  to  tram 
the  youth  of  your  community  in  more  practical  ways  cf  making  a 
livuiu'. 

I  congratulate  you  all  upcn  ycur  foresight.  enthusl;ism.  and  co- 
operation in  what  will  undoubtedly  be  a  highly  successful  com- 
munity undertaking 

Of  cotirse.  you  know  that  practically  every  Governnient  agency 
at  one  time  or  another  comes  under  fire.  This  would  be  ?(\.  and 
I  am  frank  to  Fay  will  be  so  under  any  administration  in  Wa.-hin^- 
ton.  One  of  the  things  I  have  heard  Is  that  at  timrs  young  men  are 
being  put  to  work  and  wages  being  paid  at  the  expense  of  men 
with  families.  This  is  not  actually  .so  and  I  want  to  defend,  if 
need  be  thus  type  of  work  In  Lonaconing  or  any  other  community 
In  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  m.y  next  remarks  will  appeal  to  yoking  p«'oplP  as 
well  as  mothers  and  fathers.  I  do  not  have  to  remind  yen  of  the 
terrible  events  that  are  taking  place  overseas  It  is  really  too  hor- 
rible to  contemplate,  but  I  just  want  to  ask  you  to  consider  what 
the  youth  of  the  warring  nations  are  doing  In  'heir  various 
countries  today. 

Instead  of  the  C  C.  C. — a  very  fine  and  worth-while  organization 
and  one  which  is  doing  splendid  work  in  forest  and  .vlldlife  pre.s- 
ervation,  especially  in  western  Maryland—  you  have  over  there 
compulsory  military  training  camps.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
average  youth  of  warring  nations,  whose  ages  conespond  with 
those  helped  by  N.  Y  A.  are  doing,  but  I  feel  sure  it  is  not  the 
constructive,  peaceful  work  you  will  accomplish  on  this  particular 
building 

So  stim  it  all  tip  the  entire  program  of  this  or  any  other  admin- 
istration Is  built  around  the  hope  for  peace  In  thus  ountry  This 
hope  for  pca'^e.  I  feel  sure,  can  be  realized,  ns  you  know  that  Con- 
gress is  now  in  special  session  and  debating  the  h  i^hly  contro- 
versial subject  of  neutrality  It  Is  unfortunate,  but  it  Is  never 
true  that  all  men  think  alike  on  a  subject  of  this  k.id. 

We  all — and  I  e.^cept  no  Representative  or  Sena  .or  and  give 
them  due  credit — we  all  want  to  keep  this  country  from  the  Eu:  j- 
pean  conflict  and  stay  out  of  war. 

I  myself  as  a  veteran  of  the  la.st  war  and  as  one  who  was  brnucht 
up  in  the  Army  and  know  the  terrible  side  of  It.  would  go  to  any 
ends  to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved  After  study  ng  the  -.vhole 
matter  very  carefully,  I  am  convn.c  d  that  the  be.'-t  \\ay  to  do  this 
Is  to  keep  our  ships  and  our  citizens  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
and  to  df'al  with  all  nation."  on  equal  terms.  I  do  not  want  to 
send  my  own  boys  to  fight  on  foreign  soil,  and  you  can  rest  assured 
that  I  win  not  knowingly  vote  for  any  pros;ram  that  would  send 
yours.  I  cannot  conceive  of  my  voting  to  send  younc  men  of 
America  to  collect  a  debt  for  any  manufacturer:  I  ca  mot  conceive 
of  my  voting  to  avenge  the  injury  of  an  American  citizen  who  has 
been  warned  to  stay  away,  or  for  the  sinking  of  any  /.merlcan  ship 
that  has  trespassed  on  forelgia  seas  In  an  express  vio  ation  of  law. 

I  honestly  and  truly  believe  that  the  le^.slatlon  nt  w  before  this 
extraordinary  .session  of  Congress  will  do  more  to  keep  us  out  of 
war  tlian  anything  yet  proposed. 
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m  closing,  let  me  again  express  mv  Interest  In  vou  and  vour 
problems  and  to  congratulate  all  who  have  had  a  hand  m  the  con- 
ception of  what  I  know  wlU  be  a  fine  and  vmusual  btiildmg  in  this 
community. 


i 


Neutrality 
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HON.  W.  0.  BURGIN 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

fN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  COUNCIL 
ON    INTERNATIONAL    RELATIONS,    AND    ENCLOSURE 


Mr.  BURGIN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  the  secretary  of  the  Southern  Council  on  Inier- 
national  Relations,  together  with  the  list  referred  to  therein: 
The  Solthern  Cotn>iciL  on  Lvternational  Relations, 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.  October  2,  1039. 
Congressman  William  O.  Buhgin. 

Was/iingfon,  DC. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Burcin:   I  beg  to  submit  for  your  consideration  a 
representative  list  of  citizens  of  the  Southeastern  States — leaders  In 
religion,  education,  Journalism,   the   law,  and   business — who  favor 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo  en  arms  and  other  proposals  made  by  the 
President  to  Congress  In  special  session. 
I  am,  with  respect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Keener  C.  Frazer, 
Executive  Secretary, 
Professor  of  International  Law,  University  of  North  Carolina. 

The  proposals  for  the  revision  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United 
BtaU^s.  as  formulated  by  President  R.>osevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
C^rdell  Hull,  submitted  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  in 
special  session,  arc  approved  and  supported  by  a  group  of  more  than 
ICO  men  and  women  of  the  Southeastern  SUtes,  representing 
the  churches,  joiu-nalism.  business,  the  professions,  civic  Interests 
labor,  and  education. 

CHtJRCH    LEADERS 

Bi-hop  H    P    Almon  Abbott,  diocese  of  Lexington,  Lexington    Ky 

Bishop  Theodore  D.  Bratton,  Jackson,  Miss. 

Bishop  Thomas  C.  Danst.  diocese  of  eastern  Carolina,  Wilmington, 

Bishop  J   Lloyd  Decell,  Methodist  bishop  of  Alabama  and  Georela 
Birmingham.  Ala.  ' 

Bishop  Hoyt  M.  Dobbs,  Methodist  bishop  of  Louisiana  and  Missis- 
sippi. Jackson.  Miss. 

Bl.-hop  William  M.  Green,  diocese  of  Mississippi.  Jackson.  Miss. 

Bishop  Robert  C.  Jett,  retired  bishop,  diocese  of  southwestern 
Virginia,  Roanoke,  Va. 

Bishop  Paul  B.  Kern.  Methodist  bishop  of  Tennessee  and  Florida 
Nashville.  Tenn. 

Bishop  H   J.  Mlkell,  diocese  of  Atlanta,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Bishop  A.  S.  Thomas,  diocese  of  South  Carolina.  Charleston    8   C 

Bishop  John  D.  Wing,  diocese  of  south  Florida,  Orlando,  Fla. 

Bishop  Frank  A.  Juhan,  diocese  of  Florida,  JacksonvUle  Fla 

Rev.  John  W.  Frazer,  D.  D.,  Mobile.  Ala. 

Rev.  M.  A.shby  Jones,  D.  D  ,  Atlanta.  Ga. 

Rev.  George  Stoves,  D.  D  ,  Mason.  Ga. 

Rev.  R.  p.  Marshall,  D.  D..  editor,  Florida  Christian  Advocate. 
Lakeland,  Fla. 

Rev.  John  W.  Inzer,  D.  D.,  First  Baptist  Church,  Ashevllle   N  C 

Rev.  James  W.  Jackson,  D.  D.,  Columbia,  S.  C. 

Rev  Albert  S.  Johnson,  D.  D..  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Char- 
lotte. N.  C. 

Edenton  Street  Methodist  Chtirch,  Raleigh, 


D.  D..  president.  Union  Theological  Seminary, 
dean,  Virginia  Theological   Seminary, 


D.   D. 


Rev.  John  Glenn,  D.  D 
N,  C. 

Rpv.  B.  R.  Lacy,  Jr. 
Richmond,  Va. 

Rev  W.  E.  Rollins 
Alexandria,  Va. 

Rabbi  Edward  N.  CalLsch,  D.  D.,  Congregation  Beth  Ahabah   Rich- 
mond. Va. 

Rabbi  Joseph  Rauch,  D.  D..  Temple  Adath  Israel.  LoulsvlUe,  Ky, 

JOtTRNALISTS 

Mr.  Julian  Hall,  editor,  the  Eagle,  Dothan.  Ala. 
Dr.  John  Temple  Graves,  editor,  the  News.  Birmingham,  Ala 
Mr   David  E.  Smiley,  editor  and  president,  the  Times,  Tampa,  Fla, 
Mr.  Tom  Wallace,  editor,  the  Times,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Mr.  Barry  Bingham,   publisher,  the  Courier-Journal  and  Times, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

Dr.  Herbert  Agar,  the  Courier- Journal,  Louisville,  Ky 
Mr.  John  D.  Ewlng,  publisher,  the  Times,  Shreveport,  La. 
Mr.  Frederick  Sullins,  the  News,  Jackson,  Miss 
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Dr.  Clarence  Poe,  editor,  the  Progressive  Parmer,  Raleigh   N   C 
Mr.  L.  S   Laprade,  editor,  the  Herald.  Durham.  N   C 
Col.  Santford  Martin,  editor,  the  Journal  and  Sentinel   Winst-n- 
Salem,  N.  C. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Webb,  president,  the  AshevUle  Citizen  and  Tim'^s 
AsheviL'e.  N.  C. 

Hon.  George  F.  Milton,  president  and  editor,  the  News.  Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Nye,  editor,  the  Tennessean.  Nashville  Tenn 
Mr.  Vlrglniufi  Dabney,  editor,  the  Times -Dispatch,  Richmond,  Va 
Dr.  Douglas  S.  Freeman,  editor,  the  News  Leader.  Richmond    Va. 
Mr.  Louis  I.  Jaffe,  editor,  the  Vlrglnian-PUot,  Norfolk,  Va.      ' 
business  and  professions 

Mr^A.  W.  McAllister,  chairman  of  the  board.  PUot  Life  Insurance 
Co..  Greensboro,  N    C.  "^u^aiiv-o 

viul^  k''    "    C^^a^an.   president,   LoulsvUle    Varnish    Co.,   Louis- 

M^lri'<^^''^^°^^  Wannamaker.  president.  American  Cotton  Asso- 
ciation.  St.  Matthews.  S.  C. 

Mr.  John  Sprunt  Hill,  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mr    Algernon  Blair,  contractor!  Montgomery    Ala 
Mr    Bennette  E.  Geer,  manufacttirer,  GreenvUle    S   C 
SpaSanbui^,  S   c^^'''    P"^^^^^""^   ^"^"^    treasurer,    the"  Saxon    Mills. 
Mr   F.  M.  Jackson,  Sr..  Birmingham,  Ala. 
Hon.  Blanton  Portson,  Jurist,  Athens,  Ga. 
Hon.  Kemp  D.  Battle,  lawyer,  Rockv  Mount    N   C 
Hon.  Walter  Stokes,  Jr.,  lawyer,  Nashville    Tenn 
Hon.  James  H.  Hammond,  lawyer,  Columbia  S   C 
Hon.  Devereux  Lippltt,  lawyer,  Atlanta    Ga  "     '     ' 

Re?r°eienTaUves%"t?ama'' Ga.^"'  '^"^"'  '"^"^"^^  ""'^^'^  «°-«  <" 
Hon.  Charles  Hall,  law"-°r,  Macon,  Ga 
Hon.  Douglas  Arant,  la^  yer,  Birmingham,  Ala 
Hon.  E   Smythe  Gambrell,  lawyer.  Atlanta.  Ga 
Mr.  L.  O.  Crosby,  lumberman.  Picayune    Mi«s 

&  ^us?SZ  MemSfTenr""'"'-  """^^^  ''^^"'^"  ^^"°"«^  «^^ 
^Mr.  E.  R.  Malone,  president,  American  National  Bank.  Pensacola. 

c  ^^,°'*''^i  ^-  ^^"'*^-  ^«"^er,  chairman,  finance  committee  church 
schools  m  diocese  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va.  cnurcn 

civic  LEADERS 

Sp^aT  N^c  ^^^^P'"*^-  ^°^^  Carolina  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs. 

vil^J^N^c"'  ^**^^°^'  ^^^'■^l  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs,  Ashe- 
Mrs.  C.  T.  Wanzer.  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

bli^^Ala '  ^'  ^^^'^^-  Alabama  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Mo- 
Mrs.  Laura  Smith  Ebaugh.  American  Association  of  University 

Women,  Greenville,  S.  C.  ^JuiverBuy 

tc^a^Be'^ach'' Fla"  ^^^^^'  ^^°''*'**  Federation  of  Women's  Clubs.  Day- 

LABOR  LEADERS 

Mr.  John  A.  Peel,  regional  director,  upper  south  region,  TextUe 
Workers'  Union  of  America,  Roanoke.  Va  -LCAi-ue 

Mr.  T.  A.  Wilson,  chairman.  North  Carolina  Industrial  Commls- 
le?"h   jJ'^'^P'"^^*^^''*'    ^'°^^^    Carolina    Federation     of    Labor.    Ra- 

SalJm   N   C    ^"'*^^"'''   ^    ^-   °-   ^'rector   for   Carollnas.   Wlnston- 

EDTJCATORS 

President  John  Stewart  Bryan.  College  of  William  and  Mary  Wil- 
liamsburg, Va.  J.  "  * 

President  Julian  A.  Burruss.  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute. 
Blacksburg.  Va. 

President  PYancls  P.  Gaines.  Washington  and  Lee  University. 
Lexington,  Va.  '* 

President  J.  N.  Hillman.  Emory  and  Henry  College,  Emory   Va 
President  R.  B.  Montgomery,  Lynchburg  College.  Lvnchbiire    Va 
President  W  T.  Sanger,  Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Richmond,  Va" 
^,■^^J■  ^^^son  Frierson.  University  of  South  Carolina    Colum- 
bia, s.  c. 

Dee.n  James  H.  Hewlett,  Centre  College.  Danville,  Ky 
Dean  W   C.  Jackson.  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  j  <--*  ^  ui  >•" 

Ro^*^"  L^^'*^^^^    ^'    ^'P^^^'    Louisiana    State    University,    Baton 

Dr.  Helen  G.  McDonald.  Wlnthrop  College.  Rock  Hill    S    C 
Dr.  James  W.  Patton,  Converse  CoUege.  Spartanbtirg.  S   C 
Dr.  Calvin  B.  Hoover,  economist.  Durham.  N.  C 
Dr.  Gilbert  T.  Rowe,  professor  of  religion,  Duke  University.  Dtir- 
ham,  N.  C.  j.      "* 

Dr.  Amry  Vandenbosch,  professor  of  international  law  University 
of  Kentucky.  Lexington.  Ky. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON    J.\MES  C    OLIVER.   OF  MAINE 


Mr.  OLI\^R.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pcrmis.sion  granted  me 
tc  exU'nci  my  remark.s,  I  am  pleased  to  incorporate  hcr(>wirh 
a  radio  broadca.sf  made  by  mysr-If  on  Saturday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 7.  ever  station  WCSH,  of  Portland,  Maine: 

Citiz'.-ns  of  the  First  District,  once  again  it  is  my  privilege  and 
pleasure  to  :.dd:e^s  you  m  connection  with  national  and  Interna- 
tiona! pr.^blfins  n.s  they  affect  the  welfare  and  int<^rfsts  ot  you  and 
your  laniilies.  Thrcu.;h  the  courtesy  of  station  WCSH.  for  the  past 
3  year.-  that  I  have  held  the  office  of  United  S'ates  Representative 
from  the  First  Congressional  Distrlet  of  Maine,  it  has  been  possibk- 
through  the  nv.dium  rf  these  broadcasts  to  contact  you  each  2 
weeks  during  the  congiessional  term^  and  explain  in  some  detail 
the  various  istues  as  they  have  ari'-en,  but  never  in  that  time,  despite 
the  manv  unsolved  domestic  problems  which  still  confront  us.  has 
this  Nation  of  ours  been  faced  with  a  more  critical  or  vital  situation 
cr  p'-riod  than  that  m  which  we  now  find  ourselves.  I  say  that 
advi"5edly  because  any  undue  meddling  in  this  mael.strom  of  foreign 
w.ir  nii-an-^  intervention  and  eventual  involvement  for  us,  Stich 
emb-nilment  on  our  part  will  surely  and  certainly  lead  to  military 
dictatiT'hip  With  all  of  the  dire  and  terrible  consequences  which  the 
word  ■dictatorship"  Implies.  Even  today,  with  the  limited  emer- 
gency already  proclaimed  by  the  President,  he  has  the  power  to  take 
over  lull  control  of  the  radio  broadcasting  of  this  Nation,  such  power 
being   available   under   the   Federal   Communications   Act   of    1934. 


Control  of  the  radio  In  Germany  and  Italy  and  n\i=.'1a  made  and 
makes  It  possible  for  the  Hitlers.  Musolinis,  and  Stalins  to  rise  and 
remain  in  power  Furthermore,  other  laws  remain  unrepeali-d  trom 
the  World  War  which  threaten  our  liberties  equally.  I  we  take  one 
step  toward  Intervntlon  at  this  time,  then  It  wll  only  be  a  i-hort 
time  before  we  s'all  be  .sold  the  idea  of  takmc;  the  next  step  and 
gradua'ly  we  appioach  the  brii'k  until  a*  in  1917  we  '^tep  over  the 
pre.  ipire  'n'n  the  ins.mity  of  another  WoiU'  War  to  siat  the  civili- 
sation of  the  wtjrld.  as  we  are  now  told  Then  rapidlv  will  loPow  a 
draft  law  fcT  our  ycuth,  the  desolation  of  our  firesides  the  drafting 
of  our  wealth,  the  cunfi^catlon  of  our  savines,  the  doinlmc  and  tlie 
tirhlme  of  O'.ir  bur  ien  of  taxation.  th,e  manifold  incri^asing  of  our 
debt,  and  the  eventual  po.st-war  pe.'^tilence.  iianir.  (c  momic  and 
moral  paralyses 

Evorv  thinkma:  man  and  woman  of  .America  knows  this  and  every 
thinking  man  and  woman  of  America  fears  this.  Therefore,  we 
hear  from  every  home  and  every  fireside  the  tiniversal  cry,  ■■Ke''p 
America  out  of  this  war  "  Beyond  any  shadow  of  duubt  every 
Member  of  the  Seventy-sixth  ContTes-^  is  determined  to  do  his  share 
toward  this  end,  and  every  Mem.ber  of  ConL'res.<  knows  that  in  tins 
arms-embnrco  issue  we  are  playins  with  mtern.'i'ior.al  dynamite. 
In  my  opinion,  the  rank  and  flit  of  our  peo[)le  know  It  also,  and 
now  a  terrible  resnonsihility  falls  upon  the  shoulders  f;nd  the  iieads 
of  all  public  officials.  Fully  appreciating  the  entire  significance  of 
this  responsibility.  I  come  before  you  this  evening  in  complete 
humility,  realising  the  in.idequacy  of  one  human  mmcl  to  gra-ji  the 
entire  ramifications  of  the  mternational  inlrl<.;ues  and  diplomatic 
dotible-crossincrs  of  the  Old  World  with  all  Its  historic  treachery, 
it:^  deceit,  and  its  chicanery 

That  Is  why  I  approach  the  whole  problem  of  the  sufi^e'^ted 
changes  In  our  neutrality  law  with  suspicion  and  mismvmgs.  Re- 
membering the  basi.<  of  the  selhng  propaganda  of  1914-  17  I  listen, 
read,  and  ob.erve  with  a  continual  question  mark  In  my  mind. 
Then  it  was,  "Save  the  world  for  democracy"!  new  it  i.s,  "S,ive 
civilization  for  the  world."  Then  it  was  the  Kaiser;  ne^w  It  is  Hitler. 
Then,  at  the  s'art  of  that  conflict,  it  was,  "Sell  us  your  supplies"; 
now  it  is  the  same  cry.  Then  it  was.  "Loan  us  the  credlt.s — we  do 
•not  need  the  mtn'i  now  in  a  few  month.s  it  will  be  the  same  story. 
Then  manpower  will  unquestionably  follow  our  arms,  our  credits, 
and  our  financta!  interests.  You,  the  thinking  men  and  women  of 
this  district  m  spite  of  the  prevailing  obvious  sympathy  for  France 
and  En-^'land,  you  sense  this;  you  know  it,  Tlie  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  it.self  is  not  the  real  issue  in  this  discu'^sion.  England  and 
France  can  get  along  without  the.s»>  actual  implements  of  warfare. 
The  real  issue  is  the  point  that  this  repeal  will  sij^nlfy  our  inten- 
tion to  intervene  and  will  signal  to  'he  whole  world  that  once  aeain 
the  United  States  is  takin-  a  hand  in  the  ae'e-old  stru^tgle  of  Europe; 
that  once  asain  America  is  on  the  road  to  military  intervention; 
that  once  again  we  are  feeding  the  flames  of  war  with  the  financial 
and  physical  resources  of  this  creat  peace-loving  Nation  of  ours. 
Why  for  what  conceivable  reason  -  should  I,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gre-s,  become  a  party  to  such  Insanity?  Rather  should  I  reason  to 
myself  thus: 

America's  frontiers  are  not  on  the  Rhine,  but  they  are  the  Atlantic 
and  the  Pacific  They  arc  in  Alaska  and  in  South  America.  Within 
these  broad  limits  lie  more  than  95  percent  of  our  market.^  and 
practically  all  of  the  raw  materials  needed  for  the  best  material 
e.vistence  man  cotild  ever  h.cpe  to  enjoy.  Tins  country  has  n  '\'er 
been  invaded  or  threatened  with  invasion  since  1812,  and  as  long 
as  we  keep  our  American  nose  out  of  un-American  affairs  and  our 
powder  dry  and  plentiful,  m  my  oi)inion.  America  never  will  be 
Invaded.  At  the  present  time  in  all  of  Asia  and  Etirope  combined, 
there  is  not  a  simple  plane  that  could  bring  war  to  our  land  and 
return  whole.  We  are  geographically  gifted  for  a  position  of  isola- 
tion, and  as  long  as  we  maintain  in  the  form  of  our  "Matiinot "  or 
"Siegfried"  lines  adequate  naval  forces,  with  a  backk  g  of  trained 
and  ftilly  equipped  modern  military  forces,  we  are  unas.sailable. 

And  so  should  I  continue  to  remind  myself  as  follows:  That  every 
tlm.e  we  have  stepped  beyond  the  limits  of  our  immediate  national 
interests  we  have  been  doomed  to  failure;  and  though  we  have  never 
l<  St  a  war,  we  have  time  and  time  again  lost  our  shirts  We  fought 
Spain  to  free  Cuba  and  we  won  all  in  that  militarv  stru^'ele;  but 
all  that  we  got  out  of  that  venture  in  foreicn  altrul.-^m  in  addition  to 
the  lo.vs  of  m'llicns  of  dollars  and  thousands  of  hves  was  a  fertile 
fi.'ld  for  the  Cha,se  National  Bank  to  exploit  native  labor  through 
sugar  plantations. 

In  1917  we  ventured  forth  once  again  to  beat  up  the  Kai<^er, 
preserve  democracy,  and  stop  war  for  all  time  Or.ce  again  we 
won  all  tlie  battles  but  we  lost  12'5  000  Americans  we  maimed  some 
234  OCO  other  Americans  and  we  lost  at  least  $41,000.000  000  di- 
rec'ly  with  an  indirect  and  cumulative  lo.ss  of  more  than  me 
hundred  billions  Such  a  stacgerinc;  sum  devoted  to  dome-^tic  de- 
velopment would  have  paid  off  all  mortgages  on  all  farms,  homes, 
and  would  have  bought  new  farms  for  3,000.000  of  our  homele.s 
and  wandering  farmers  and  would  have  purchased  every  corpora- 
tion, utility,  and  business  hou.se  in  the  Nation.  But  we  did  win 
th"  war.  and  we  did  beat  the  Kai.ser.  But,  today,  he  Is  living  in 
Holland,  presumably  with  his  financial  re-ources  Intact  and  his 
physical  person  untouched  and  unblemi.  hed  through  the  terrible 
contact  of  war.  But  today  our  hospitals  are  filled  with  mentally 
deranged,  blinded,  and  maimed  men  who  were  the  pawns  in  that 
foreign  embroilment  of  ours.  What  of  the  democracy  we  were 
to  perpetuate?  What  of  the  madness  of  war  v.-hich  we  were  to 
erd?  You  know  the  answers.  You  know  that  we  were  suckers, 
and  you  must  know  that  we  are  being  played  once  again  for  the 
strne  kind  of  suckers.  Why  should  we  stop  Hitler?  ^We  stopped 
the  Kaiser  •  •  •  for  what?  Let  them  stop  Hitler,  let  the  wily 
and  suave  diplomats  of  the  Old  World  stop  Hitler     •     •     •     they 
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rnadc  him  Their  greed  Is  responsible  for  his  rise.  The  national 
and  international  selfishness  of  the  Versailles  treaty  kindled  th- 
fire  which  has  forged  this  modern  madman.  Hitler  nor  any  c»her 
dictator  In  Germany  could  ever  have  developed  If  60  000  000  peo- 
ple had  not  bc-en  made  pa-p.  rs  by  tlie  greedy  and  avaricious  ter- 
ritory grabbers  cif  the  Old  World  who.  aft°r  militar-^-  victory  once 
again  earned  out  their  historic  ambitions  end  practices  of"  divid- 
ing and  partitionme  tlie  terntory  of  the  vanquished.  Those  who 
d;vid.>d  the  swag  must  now  accept  the  responsibility  for  the  con- 
seqtiences.  We  asked  for  nothmc.  although  we  gave  plenty  and 
we.  cs  a  nation,  accepted  no  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the 
division  of  the  spoils.  We  accepted  no  part  o:  the  rcsnon^ibllitv 
for  the  future  policing  of  the  world  for  which  we  owe  thanks  a-^d 
eternal  gratitude  to  sucli  patriots  as  Borah.  Lodge,  Johnson  and 
the  others  who  defeated  the  League  of  Nations  and  the  World 
Ce  urt  In  our  Senate. 

As  I  continue  to  remind  myself  of  those  events  of  20  to  25 
years  apo.  I  can  still  hear  the  statements  of  President  Wils.^n  that 
he  kept  us  out  of  war  and  pfter  his  reelection  on  that  platform 
I  renien.ber  that  it  wa-^  onlv  1  month  from  the  time  he  assumed 
tt.e  presidential  chair  in  1917  that  he  read  from  the  rostrum  of 
tlie  House  of  Representative-,  his  proclamation  asking  the  Con- 
pre.ss  of  the  United  States  for  a  declaration  of  a  foreign  war 
Now.  President  Roosevelt  talks  the  same  strain,  and  I  thoroughly 
beiieve  that  he  ts  sincere,  but  I  also  believe  that  he  is  just  as 
wrong  as  I  thin>  Wilson  was.  in  his  foreign  policy  In  1916  aiKl 
1917.  It  is  not  what  men  say  that  really  counts,  but  it  is  the 
thing  which  they  do  that  really  matters.  Once  we  start  on  the 
rc£d  toward  ttie  supplying  of  this  foreign  conflagration  with  the 
fuel  of  warfare.  Ju5t  so  surely  are  we  started  on  the  road  toward 
financial  and  physical  embroilment 

Believing  most  thoroughly  and  sincerely  In  the  foregoing  I  am 
opp<  sed  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  This  does  not  mean 
that  I  am  pro-German,  nor  that  I  am  anti-British,  nor  am  I  pro- 
any  nation  or  anything  except  pro-keeping  our  American  nose 
out  of  tie  age-okl  European  struggle  for  the  balance  of  power 
and  domination  of  world  trade.  In  1937  I  voted  for  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  for  cash-and-carry  restrictions  on  all  other  commodi- 
ties being  shipped  to  belligerents.  At  that  time  the  bill  received 
piacticttUy  unanimous  consideration  both  in  the  House  and  m  the 
S'  nate.  From  press  releases  it  was  also  evident  that  British  senti- 
ment was  not  opp'jsed  to  the  enactment  of  this  tvpe  of  American 
neutrality  The  same  administration  or  Its  mouthpieces  which 
■re  now  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  in  1937  sp>on- 
Kured  the  enactment  of  this  same  prohibition  asrninst  the  sale  and 
shipment  of  arnis.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  warfare  to 
beliiee'rent  nations.  At  that  time  only  13  Members  of  the  House 
end  6  members  of  the  Senate  voted  against  the  passage  of  the 
bill 

On  May  1,  1939.  there  expired  the  provisions  of  the  law  with  re- 
Bpect  to  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  for  all  commodities  other 
than  aniis.  ammunition,  and  implements  of  warfare,  which  as  I 
have  stated  wre  forbidden  supposely  for  nil  time  to  belligerents. 
S^  this  has  left  us  with  no  restrictions  as  to  commodities  outside  of 
the  arms  clnssiflcation.  Then  during  this  last  session  of  Congress 
there  wa.s  tntrodiK'^Ki  the  Bloom  bill,  which  undertook  to  repeal 
C(  ir.i)letely  tiie  embargo  against  arms.  etc..  but  at  the  same  time 
It  provided  for  the  reeaactment  of  the  cash-and-carry  restrictions 
on  other  commodities  which  had  been  In  effect  from  May  1,  1937, 
Ui  May  1,  1939  Obviously,  there  was  no  real  objection  to  the  pass- 
InE  again  of  these  cash-and-carry  sections  of  the  1937  law,  but 
there  was  a  tremendous  amount  of  opposition  to  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  Finally,  in  the  House  an  amendment  was  in- 
serted to  the  Bloom  bill  which  provided  for  the  continuance  of 
the  embargo  against  arms  and  ammunition  but  eliminated  the 
pr.ihibition  against  Implements  cf  warfare.  This  amendment  was 
rassed  after  a  terrific  fight  and  Democrats  Joined  with  Republicans 
to  put  it  over.  Then  the  bill  was  passed  and  sent  over  to  the 
Senate.  You  will  remember  that  In  the  clo^lne;  days  of  the  session 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  refused  to  report  out 
•the  hill  with  a  bare  majority  of  only  one  vote.  There  the  matter 
has  rested  until  this  special  session  of  Congress  was  called  to  deal 
^•Ith  It  again.  In  the  meantime,  of  course,  a  declaration  of  war 
against  Germany  has  been  made  by  England  and  France.  This  has 
complicated  the  issue  even  more,  for  now  there  enters  into  the 
picture  the  passion  engendered  by  propaganda  from  both  sides  of 
the  European  conflict. 

It  seems  to  me  that  In  order  for  a  person  to  convince  himself  that 
the  arms  embargo  shouki  be  repealed  he  must  first  convince  him- 
self that  this  Nation  has  a  moral  right  to  trafHc  In  the  industrial 
production  of  weapons  for  mass  murder.  Just  because  a  fight 
Is  progressing  between  two  persons  it  does  not  seem  moral  or  right 
to  me  to  step  up  and  for  the  sake  of  profit  equip  them  with  brass 
knuckles  and  other  Implements  of  destruction.  As  a  general  propo- 
sition I  do  not  believe  that  we  should  manufacture  the  means  of 
mass  murder  except  for  the  purposes  of  our  own  self-defense.  Not 
only  do  I  feel  this  way  for  the  general  moral  principle  Involved, 
but  I  further  believe  that  It  is  suicidal  for  us  to  furnish  foreign 
nations  with  weapons  which  they  may  conceivably  turn  against 
tis  if  the  fortunes  of  war  or  the  schemings  of  diplomats  should 
change  present  frteiKlB  to  future  enemies. 

Sexxandly,  for  a  person  to  convince  himself  that  the  arms  em- 
bargo shotild  be  repealed  he  must  satisfy  himself  that  changing 
the  rules  after  the  war  has  started  Is  not  a  serious  breach  of 
neutrality  which  even  partakes  of  the  nature  of  active  interven- 
tion In  support  of  one  side  to  the  conflict.  In  the  days  leading 
up  to  our  participation  in  tlve  World  War  our  SUte  Department 
quite  definitely  stated  to  Germany  that  a  similar  act  would  be 


contrary  to  all  concepts  of  neutrality.     Why  is  the  situation  any 
different  today  in  this  regard? 

In  the  third  place,  for  a  person  to  convince  himself  that  the  arms 
embargo  should  be  repealed  he  should  convince  himself  that  there 
Is  a  definite  and  certain  danger  that  Hitler  will  Invade  our  shores 
when.  as.  and  If  Prance  and  England  are  defeated.  When  one 
considers  that  the  conquering  and  physical  possession  of  the  Allies 
must  come  only  as  a  result  of  a  completely  successful  military 
invasion  by  troops,  then  it  does  not  seem  conceivable  to  me  that 
Hitler  could  ever  get  across  the  English  Channel  to  Invade  England 
or  through  the  Maginot  fortifications  to  Invade  France  In  any 
I  event,  even  If  his  forces  did  eventually  realize  such  a  military  mis- 
[  slon.  the  German  Army  would  certainly  have  taken  a  terrible  beat- 
ing and  would  scarcely  be  In  readiness  for  a  foreign  Invasion  3  000 
I  miles  from  their  homeland.  Some  folks  are  worried  because  of 
I  their  feai-  that  the  British  Navy  would  be  avaUable  for  the  trans- 
port of  the  German  forces  after  they  had  mopped  up  the  British 
but  they  do  not  visualize  what  the  condition  of  the  British  Navy 
would  be  after  such  a  terrific  struggle  as  would  be  necessary  before 
Hit.ers  cohorts  could  get  into  the  British  Isles.  Then  again 
could  there  be  any  doubt  but  that  the  commanders  of  the'  British 
Navy  would  order  any  remaining  ships  scuttled  before  they  would 
permit  their  surrender  to  the  German  forces.  In  such  an  event 
where  would  Hitler  get  the  ships  to  transport  manpower  enough 
to  attack  the  Western  Hemisphere?     It  can't  be  done. 

In  the  fourth  place,  for  a  person  to  advocate  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  he  should  follow  his  hand  through  and  advocate  the 
next  steps  which  logicaUy  follow  such  a  declaration  of  intention  to 
Intervene.  Supply  the  arms  for  cash  until  the  cash  runs  out  then 
supply  them  the  necessary  credit;  then  follow  the  credit  with'  men 
That  these  progressive  steps  will  lead  to  our  actual  participation  in 
this  holocaust  is  just  as  cb\  icus  and  just  as  certain  as  the  ebb  and 
flow  of  the  tide.  Any  person  who  Is  willing  to  advocate  and  follow 
this  course  is  quite  consistent  In  advocating  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo.  Personally  I  do  not  want  any  part  of  it  and  shall  actively 
oppose  such  a  coiirse. 

In  the  fifth  place,  the  person  who  advocates  repeal  must  conTlnce 
himself  that  we  are  now  on  the  road  to  adequate  preparedness  in 
this  country,  for  if  we  are  not  on  such  a  road,  then  we  certainly 
should  be  devoting  all  of  our  facilities  to  that  end.  Until  this 
country  is  absolutely  prepared  to  meet  any  possibility  or  probabil- 
ity of  attack  from  any  single  nation  or  combination  of  nations, 
then  we  certainly  should  not  ship  any  finished  weapons,  any  essen- 
tial raw  materials  of  defense,  or  any  component  parts  of  weapons  of 
warfare  to  any  nation  of  the  world.  It  is  altogether  obvious  that 
this  country  Is  not  in  that  condiUon,  and  until  it  shall  be  then  it 
appears  to  me  to  be  crimrlnally  negligent  to  ship  such  articles  to 
any  foreign  powers.  The  only  possible  excvise  for  the  establishment 
of  a  wartime  economy  in  this  Nation  is  for  the  purpose  of  our  own 
national  defense.  To  that  objective  I  have  always  applied  myself 
and  shall  so  continue  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  office, 

I  have  attempted  In  these  few  minutes  to  explain  as  compre- 
hensively as  possible  the  present  situation  as  I  view  it  I  am 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  but  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  vote  for  the  restrictions  on  the  shipments  of  other  types  of 
goods  as  they  have  been  suggested.  In  fact,  I  did  so  vote  in  1937 
I  am  not  only  opposed  to  thf  entraiwe  <5f  this  Nation  into  a  foreign 
wa:-,  but  I  am  opposed  to  any  steps  which  may  be  the  preliminary 
approach  to  such  a  calamity.  ^ 

If  this  session  of  Congress  continues  for  2  or  more  weeks  I 
shall  follow  my  usual  practice  of  addressing  you  each  fortnight 
If  the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  do  so,  I  shall  review  the  legis- 
lative situation  as  it  develops  and  I  shall  take  the  opportunity  to 
outline  the  various  moves  which  I  have  and  shall  make  to  help 
the  United  States  maintain  a  policy  of  isolation  and  Insulation  from 
the  impacts  of  a  European  struggle  in  which,  in  my  opinion  we 
have  no  business. 

In  the  meantime,  do  not  forget  that  the  sordid  scroll  of  war 
propaganda  will  continue  to  unroll.  It  is  our  duty  to  ourselves  and 
to  our  families  to  deliberate  dispassionately  over  each  and  every 
story  that  comes  to  our  attention.  Instead  of  the  pinch  of  salt 
which  you  may  use  In  viewing  the  unrolling  of  the  anticipated 
propaganda,  apply  a  whole  barrel  full. 

UntU  2  weeks  from  tonight  at  this  time,  good  wishes  and  eood 

night. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Williams 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  11,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMOEE  SUN 


Mr.  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  many 
people  have  long  heard  a  great  deal  about  Mr.  Aubrey  Wil- 
liams, because  Mr.  Aubrey  Williams  has  been  the  director  of 
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on?  of  the  greatest  American  prcgrams  ever  put  into  effect — 
th..'  National  Ycuth  Administration. 

But  a  tjrcat  many  people  during  these  last  few  years  have 
been  lookincr  at  Mr.  Williams  and,  alas,  seeing  the  little  m.an 
upon  the  stau-,  celebrated  in  the  current  popular  sons,  who 
was  not  there.  Among  those  who  have  habitually  looked  at 
Mr.  Williams  from  time  to  time  and  figured  Beelzebub  must 
be  back  trom  his  vacation  there  is  now  occurring  a  tremen- 
dous change  of  heart.  I  suppose  it  is  b'^cause  at  la.st  the 
National  Youih  Administration  has  touched  some  heart  and 
life  close  to  theirs  and,  tcuchinri  it,  has  touched  them. 

The  Baltimore  Sun  took  a  look  at  Mr.  W;liiams  last  Sunday 
when  he  visited  and  spoke  in  Baltimore — and  it  saw  the  real 
Mr.  Williams. 

Under  leave  to  extend  niy  remarks  in  the  REConn,  I  append 
the  fd.torial  which  appeared  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  Tuesday, 
October  10: 

|Frcm  the  Baltimore  Sun  cf  October  10.  1939] 

MR.   WILLIAMS   GOES   TO   THE    RIGHT   IN    A    NEW    ACE   OF   POrtTENTS 

Sea-serpent  weather  in  October  is  strancc  enou?;h.  but  that  is  a 
merelv  minor  prodigy  in  the.se  cccke:-'.-^!  -!  r-.  The  Communists  and 
the  Nazis  are  now  arm  in  arm,  the  v.  ::a-  No.  1  militarist  wages 
pr-rt  .  i.ot  war.  a:Kl  a  National  Leasee  t<am  ha.s  held  the  New  York 
Ya:.'.<f-ts  off  for  eight  innir<rs.  thci;^rh  the  natural  order  of  the  uni- 
verse then  intervened  in  a  Y.mkce  v.;n.  We  hav.^  not,  it  is  true,  had 
me'cors  in  the  sky.  and  the  hirth  r:i»e  of  thrr<^-headed  calves  con- 
tinues comfortingly  low.  But  Mr.  Aubrey  \Villiam.=!.  of  the  National 
Youth  Adminl«traf*on,  has  come  out  llat-fcctrd  for  private  initiative 
and  the  demobilization,  so  far  as  pcs.sible.  of  Government  reli-  f . 

Time  wns  when  Mr.  Aubrey  VVilIir'ms  was  among  the  flamingest 
evangels  cf  a  new  and  quite  radically  altered  ordfr.  He  locked  upon 
the  bv.sincssman  v/ith  the  disdain  then  fa>-hionable  in  certain  ex- 
alted quarters:  the  Go-.ernmi-'ijt.  he  seemed  to  Ie;-1.  could  exteiid 
Its  philanthropic  embrace  without  stint  or  limit  to  all  those  who 
sufftred.  for  whatever  reason.  For  instance.  '•  *  •  the  support 
of  art,  writing,  and  other  arti?t:c  pursuits  is  going  to  be  the  busi- 
ness of  govirnment,"  he  was  cert;un;  'the  American  people  have 
tasted  blood  here,"  and  retreat  would  be  impossible.  Not  that  the 
powers  cf  darkness  had  been  wholly  dispersed  in  the  Republic. 
"We  have  got  to  stick  togeth'^r.  We  have  got  to  keep  cur  friends 
In  power."  Mr.  Williams  assured  the  Workers  Alliance,  denying,  how- 
ever, that  he  meant  anything  poliiical. 

But  Mr  William.'^  was  m  Balti.nore  on  Sunday  and  the  chang<>  in 
him  was  aim' st  Jekylhan.  Clovernment.  now.  should  merely  see  to 
It  that  "private  industry  work-."  The  American  people  now  fear  a 
growing  bureaucracy;  and  the  permanent  unemployment  cf  mil'.i-'ns, 
so  long  a  favorite  nightmare  cf  Mr.  Williams'  n^.cre  advanced  col- 
leagues, now  seems  to  him  wh'Oly  avoidable  Whirl,  indeed,  is  king 
In  "i  new  era  of  porten's.  We  wovJdn't  even  be  surprised  now  if 
Mr.  Wiili.ims  indorsed  the  profit  motive. 


Addresses  at  Dediciition  of  New  Gymnasium  Build- 
ing at  Seton  Hall  ( Cllese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  L.  VREELAND 

OF   NKW  JKKSKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Ocltbcr  11.  1939 


ADDRESSES  BY  THE  MOST  RF:\'FRrND  THOMAS  J    WALSH  AND 
i'EV.  im.  JAMEb  F.  KELLEY 


Mr.  \TJEELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thursday.  September 
23.  I  brought  to  the  attention  cf  the  IIou.^e  of  Representatives 
the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  gymnasium  building 
of  Seton  Hall  College  in  my  district.  It  is  now  my  privilege 
to  ir.chide  herc-n  copies  of  the  speeches  given  at  the  cere- 
monies on  October  1.  1939,  by  the  Most  Reverend  Tl;om,as  J. 
Walsh,  archbishop  of  the  diocese  of  Newark,  and  the  Rever- 
er.H  Dr.  James  P.  Kelloy,  president  of  the  college. 

Tliey  are  both  to  be  highly  commended  for  their  untiring 
efforts  and  achievement  toward  the  fulfiilment  of  their 
dreams. 

ADDRFSS    BY   THE    MOST   P.r\TKFND    TTTOM.AS    J.    W.MSH 

Your  excellencies,  most  reverf^nd  bishops,  rieht  reverend  and  very 
reverend  monsignori.  very  revermd  and  reverend  fathers,  venerable 
religious  brothers  and  sisters  and  beloved  brethren  of  the  laity,  and 
kind  listeners  of  the  radio  audience,  in  the  year  1853  the  diocese  of 


Newark,  corr.prl'inc:  the  21  counties  of  the  State  of  N'^w  Jersey. 
w.is  e.-tablish*'d  by  the  Holy  See  Oil  November  1,  IH.t.i.  th  ■  liist 
bishrp  of  N'-w'.irk.  H.s  Excellcney  the  Mo^-t  Reverend  James  Roose- 
velt Bayley.  ti."k  canonical  pos'-e.'^sion  and  was  solfmnly  installed  in 
St    Patrick's  Cathedral.  Newark. 

Bi-hop  Baylty  found  in  the  diocese  of  Newark  nn  religious  com- 
munity of  priests  or  brothers  or  sisters;  no  Catholic  sehf^l;  no 
Caiholic  charitable  institution  of  mercv;  no  funds;  41  unpreten- 
tiotis  churches  or  chapels,  many  of  which  were  burd.  ned  ar.d  loaded 
with  cru-hino:  debts;  ;35  rais-^ionary  priests  and  40.000  Cathohcs. 
rich  in  faith  and  viitiie.  and  pour — immensely  poor — in  linanclal 
m'  ans. 

The  first  institution  crganlj-ed  and  put  into  operation  in  the 
diocese  of  Ni  ivark  was  Settm  Hall  Colle'-Te.  Seton  HaU  Coilesje, 
Instituted  and  founded  as  a  diocesan  college  under  the  direction, 
sup  "rvision.  and  conduct  uf  the  bishop  and  diocesan  clergy  for  the 
Catholic  colleste  education  of  male  s'vidents,  w:i«  fcrmi-hy  opened 
In  a  purchased  academy  building  located  near  Madison.  N.  J,,  on 
September  1.  1856.  Seton  HaU  Cullfie  was  tran-^teired  to  its  prvsent 
site  in  S-  uth  Oran^^e  Srptt  mber  10    1860. 

Seton  H.ill  Colles^e  is  civilly  incorporated.  Clerizv  and  laity,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  bishop,  constitute  its  board  of  trustees. 

S'.ton  Plall  College  was  chartered  by  tlie  Sta'c  of  New  Jer.sey  as  a 
college  in  the  year  1861.  and  ret-istered  by  the  Middle  States  Accred- 
iting A-srciation  on  Novemb'-r  26.  WK'/l  tHtoii  IhiU  College  receives 
day  and  boarding  student-; 

Seton  Hall  College  was  fminded  in  the  year  183-1  particularlv  and 
specilically  for  the  perpetual  u>c  uf  ail  Catholics  th'-n  residing  or 
ever  to  reside  for  all  time  within  the  then  dioce.-e  of  Newark  and 
new  the  province  of  Newark,  the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey. 

Und'T  the  administration  of  the  bishop  and  clKjcesan  clergy, 
Seton  Hall  College  has  operated  uninterruptidly  and  fruitfully  d  ir- 
mg  It-  venerable  lift  of  83  years 

M.iny  grtat  and  immortal  sch(kir<  eiLictd  the  professional  and 
acim;n;strative  chairs  of  Seton  H.ill  (dlleue  during  the  years.  S  ton 
Hall  C-lieste  is  proud  of  her  student->  and  alum.u 

Wh<  n  Seton  Kail  Colli  ge  was  cpened  on  S:  pti  mbi  r  1.  ]8")'l  R.3 
ye.irs  ago  liiere  were  ilien  m  the  x\vi\  dioee-e  oi  N(>wark.  compris- 
ing the  entire  State  of  New  Jersey.  35  priests  and  40,000  Cafnolir^s. 
fjn  October  1.  I'JiO.  there  are  ua  ihis  prw\  mce  of  Newark,  m  tins 
State  of  New  Jersey,   1.250  priests  and   1.200  000  Catholics. 

May  1  recommend  to  the  kind  attention,  cons. d -ration,  and 
patronage  of  all  the  Catholics  m  this  province  of  Newark,  in  the 
(jrit'inal  diocese  of  Newark.  In  this  Stale  of  New  Je  sey.  their  very 
own  Seton  Hall  College. 

Seton  Hall  Dicces.m  High  and  College  Preparatory  School  for 
B  )y^  was  established  as  a  dist  net  (ducational  inst'tution  here  on 
the  Seton  Hall  College  pr-  pi'r'y  m  S.  ptemb^r.  1899.  Sefon  HtII 
High  School  for  Boys  was  retn.'te't  d  m  the  M.fldle  States  Asoeia- 
tion  in  19:30.  Set'tn  Hall  Higli  and  Colitge  Prtpaiatrry  Seiiooi  is  a 
boarding  and  day  school  for  b  'V^.  S?ton  Hall  Di'  ce.-,an  Hiizh  and 
Colltge  Preparatory  School,  attended  this  curnnt  y-  ar  by  ,'.35  boys, 
is  reci.  mmended. 

Seton  Hall  College  now  has  581  registered  students  Se'on  Hall 
College  extension  schools  for  men  and  wonun  in  Newark  and  Jersey 
City  now  have  a  registration  cf  more  than  1,000  stud 'Ms,  and  are 
rtc  ommmded. 

I  thank  the  most  reverend  bishops,  the  ripht  reverend,  \ery 
reverend,  and  reverend  clergy,  the  venerable  relipious  broth.ers 
and  si,-;ters.  and  all  members  of  the  laity-  men.  women,  and  rh;I- 
riren  -for  the  esteemed  tionor  of  your  appreciated  presence  at  Seton 
Hall  Colletre  for  the  memorable  function  of  this  day. 

I  bless  Seton  Hall  College  and  you  all. 


ADDRESS    BY    P.FV      DR.    JAMF.S    F.    Km  FY 

Your  excellency.  Most  Rev.  Thomas  Joseph  Walsh.  archbi.shop  of 
Newark;  your  excellencie.s.  most  reverend  bishops  right  reverend, 
very  reverend  monsipnori,  very  reverend  and  rever"nd  fathers,  dis- 
tinguished fTuests,  and  aU  fnend.s  of  Sefon  Hall;  those  of  you  who 
liave  braved  these  elements  today  and  those  of  you  on  the  radio, 
through  the  kindness  of  station  WAAT: 

On  an  occasion  like  this  it  is  permissible  and  proper  to  take 
just  a  moment  to  express  a  word  of  sincere  thanks  to  all  frieucis 
of  Seton  Hall  On  behalf  of  the  faculty  and  student  body,  then, 
may  I  extend  our  ttrateful  thanks,  first  to  our  presiding  leader. 
his  excellency,  Archbi-hop  Walsh;  to  the  Illustrious  prelates  who 
have  honored  us  by  their  presence;  to  our  distinguished  guests 
and  alumni,  and  to  all  of  you,  our  friends.  Seton  Hall  is  indeed 
proud  of  the  honor  yoti  pay  h?r  by  your  rracious  presence  and 
gratefully  thanks  you  for  the  encouragement  you  ln^pil•e, 

It  IS  not  saving  anythiiit;  new  to  remark  that  our  clvilr/atlon 
stands  today  at  the  crossroads.  Newspapers,  magazines,  and  radio 
all  are  shouting  about  the  chaos  in  Europe  and  Asm;  of  wars 
dec'.ired  aid  undeclared;  of  new  em.plres  .striving  aga.nst  old 
ones;  of  governments  overthrown  by  modein  Neros;  of  Chris- 
tianity and  democracy  being  attacked  by  peculiar  diabolical 
"isms,"  We  .seem  to  be  living  at  the  closing  of  one  era  and  the 
beginning  of  .some  new  strange  economic  and  social  and  political 
epoch  What  is  going  to  happen,  or.  for  tb.at  matter,  what  Is 
actually  happening,  no  one  really  knows  But  one  fact  that  will 
appeal  to  all  of  us  is  that  if  the  foundations  of  society  and  cul- 
ture arc  being  destroyed,  then  whatever  safeguards  we  can  lind  to 
reinforce  civilisation  should  be  welcomed  and  supported  by  every 
American. 

Now,  one  of  the  most  powerful  bulwarks  against  anti-American, 
aniireligious  "isms"  is  a  true  system  of  education.     There  would 
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be  ncthmg  to  worry  about  In  th'.s  country  If  every  American  stu- 
dent were  hem;;  taught  his  real  duties  to  God,  to  hi.-,  countrv  to 
his  neighbor,  and  to  himself.  Instead  cf  that,  howtver,  while 
we  nightly  condemn  dictators  who  u.se  education  simplv  to  develop 
useful,  unenquiring  blind  slave.-;  of  the  state,  still  our  own  Ameri- 
can educa'ion  has  been  makin;^  tlie  mistake  for  years  of  treating 
man  mi  rely  as  a  material  and  intellectual  animal.  In  denying 
cr  neglecting  man's  spiritual  nature,  we  are  endangering  American 
democracy  far  more  than  any  outside  communistic  or  nazi-istic 
enemies  by  Jeopardizing  the  origin  and  source  of  man's  individu- 
ality, of  his  freedom  and  liberty,  and  of  aU  tho,«e  God-given  rights 
so  dear  to  America  and  to  America  alone. 

If  education  is  even  hajf  as  important  as  all  this,  then  today's 
event  is  an  outstanding  occasion  not  only  in  the  life  of  Sston 
Hall,  but  for  the  community  and  the  State  which  It  serves.  For 
these  ceremonies  in  which  you  are  taking  part  mark  not  merely 
the  building  of  a  new  material  gymnasium,  but  reveal  the  growth 
of  an  educational  system  built  upon  the  phUosophy  of  respect  for 
God  and  country  and  fellow  man,  and  built  upon  the  old-fashioned 
Idea  that  education  should  perfect  the  entire  individual  in  his 
physical,  intellectual,  and  spiritual  faculties.  Those  have  been  the 
Ideas  and  ideals  guiding  Seton  Hall  in  her  83  years  of  service  to 
fccieiice  and  reUgion  and  democracy.  And  because  today  Is  an  im- 
portant milestone  for  her.  a  bridge  between  her  past  traditions  and 
her  future  glories,  I  would  like  your  permission  to  take  you  back 
o\er  the  past  history  of  Seton  Hall  and  then  to  tell  you  of  her 
present  and  future  greatness. 

The  story  of  Seton  Hall  College  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  early  history-  of  th?  Diocese  of  Newark.  It  was  only  87  years 
ago^in  1853 — that  the  State  of  New  Jersey  was  divided  froni  the 
Dlccete  of  New  York,  and  for  the  first  time  set  up  as  a  separate 
diocese.  Th"  Must  Reverend  James  Roosevelt  Bayley.  descendcnt 
of  two  pre-Revohitionary  American  fam.ilics — the  Bavlcys  and  the 
Roosevelt.s— was  appointed  as  the  first  bishop  of  Newark.  In  this 
prefent  great  New  Jersey  of  t^day  it  is  hard  to  visualize  the  condi- 
tion that  existed  here  less  than  100  years  ato.  While  todav  we 
have  approximately  1.2a0  priests  for  about  1.200.000  Catholic  people 
in  the  great  province  of  New  Jersey,  comprising  the  Archdiocese  of 
Newark  and  the  Dioceses  of  Trenton.  Pater.son,  and  Camden,  only 
83  years  ago  Bishop  Bayley  found  but  35  priests  and  40,000  Catholic 
people  The  people  were  largely  first  generation  immigrants  from 
every  land  across  the  sea  poor  in  wealth  and  learning,  but  weighted 
down  with  the  riches  of  faith.  As  far  as  can  be  learned  there  were 
but  41  p(K)r  churches  or  chapels;  no  Catholic  charitable  institutions 
of  mercy;  no  relig.ous  broih<^rs  cr  sisters,  and  but  three  or  fctit 
el-mentary  school.^  in  the  entire  State  or  diocese. 

Midst    these    poor    conditions    the    first    institutions    founded    in 
the  Dioce-se  of  Newark  by  Bishop  Bayley  were  Seton  Hall  College 
and  the  Diocesan  Major  Seminary — two  distinct  and  separate   in- 
E-itutions,    btit    both,   then    and    still   under   the   direction   of   the 
Ordinary  of  the  Archdiocese  of  Newark.     Seton   Hall   College,   the 
first  Catholic  colleee  in  New  Jersey,  was  from  the  beginnirig,  and 
Etll  is,  staffed  by  the  secular  clergy  of  the  Diocese  of  Newark  and 
Is  one  of  the  nine  colleges  in  America  conducted  by  diocesan  clergy, 
E..-;iop  Bayloy's  first   assignment   after  his  ordination  in   1844  had 
been  as  the  vice  preeldent  of  St    John's  College  in  the  Bronx.  N.  Y, 
He  knew  well  then  that  the  most  urgent  need  in  this  new  territory 
was    to    set    up    an    institution    which    would    ensure    outstanding 
educated   leaders.     As  he  surveyed   the   destitute  condition   of   his 
new  diocese,  one  man  stood  out  as  the  coworker  who  could  carry 
out  his  educational  dreams.     He.  too.  had  had  experience  as  an  edu- 
ciitor;    like  his  superior,   had   previously  been  an   instructor  in  St. 
John's  College  in  New  York,  and  having  founded  the  first  perma- 
nent Catholic  school  in  New  Jersey  during  his  pastorate  in  Madison. 
In  Morristown.  too.  he  had  been  an  ardent  advocate  of  parochial 
sthocls.  and  Bishop  Bayley  cho.'-.e  him  bs  his  educator.     Seton  Hall 
was  fortunate  beyond  words  in  having  as  its  first  president  a  man 
who^e  fiery  zeal  and  Indomitable  courage  and  tireless  ene.-gy  gave 
it    the   ini'i.al   impetu.s  which  carried  it  on  throuch  the  Civil  War 
end  the  World  War  and  the  crises  of  the  late  nineties  and  of  our 
own   times,  and  which   rebuilt   itself  upon  the  ashes  of   three  de- 
structive fires.     It  was  Bishop  Bayley  and  the  then  Father  McQuaid 
who  together  selected  as  the  first  site  of  Seton  Hall  the  mansion 
building  of  Madame  Chcgarry's  Acadcm.y  in  Convent  Station,  N,  J. 
Courses  were  begun  there  In  September  1856  with  an  enrollment  of 
five  students.     Like   most  early   American  schools,   it   was  born   in 
poverty   and   reared    in   the   determined  efforts   of   its   founders   to 
spread  the  gospels  of  gcx)dnes3  and  truth  and  knowledge.     As  in- 
stituMon-,  like  men,  are  oftentimes  great  because  of  the  obstacles 
t!  ey  have  had  to  overcome,  within  3  years,  in  1859,  it  was  found  that 
the  property  In  Madi.son  was  too  small  for  the  numb;r  of  students 
applying  for  registration.     So.  together,  once  again   B.shop  Bavley 
and  Father  McQuaid  set  out,  and  after  weary  months  of  searching 
for  adequate   buildings  and  grounds,   on   April   2.    1860,   thev  pur- 
cha'^cd  the  pr- .-icnt  pioperty  in  the  village  of  South  Orange'.     Be- 
cause the  extensive  white-marble  mansion  on  the  60-acre  campus 
Would  still    be   In-sufTicient   for  the   number  of  students  who   were 
now  enrcl'ed,  the  cornerstone  of  a  new  building  was  laid  on  May 
15,  I860,  and  in  September  of  the  same  year  ccurscs  began  for  the 
first  time  on  the  present  campus.     Within  a  year,  in  March   1861, 
Seton   Hall   obtained  a  charter  and  was  incorpoial.d  bv  a  special 
act   of    the   legislature,   which   was   immediaielv   approved   by  Gov. 
Charles  F.  Oldln.  a  charter  as  liberal  as  any  ever  g.  anted  by  the 
Sia-e  of  New  Jersey,  giving  to  Seton  Hall  all  the  rights  and  privi- 
Itge.i   of  a  university.     That   charter  expressly   stated   that   Seton 
Hall  was  to  have  a  personal  existence  as  a  college,  and  granted  the 
right  to  confer  every  degree  granted,  then  or  in  the  futtire,  by  any 


college  m  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  In  the  words  of  the  charter 
it.self.  Seton  HaU  was  to  have  the  power  of  conferring  the  usual 
academic  and  other  degrees  compatible  with  the  laws  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey;  therefore,  was  to  have  the  right  to  grant  a'l  academic 
degrees  from  the  bachelor's  to  the  master's  and  doctor's  and  all 
other  degrees,  such  as  all  other  honorary  degrees. 

Srich  were  the  beginnings  of  Seton  Hall  83  years  ago  That  is 
quite  an  old  age  as  far  as  American  colleges  go  For  in  its  163 
years  of  existence  America  has  necessarily  been  more  concerned 
with  material  growth  and  expansion  than  with  the  arts.  Compara- 
tively few  of  her  colleges  or  universities  go  back  more  than  a  cen- 
tury. Of  the  800  colleges  in  America  today.  Seton  Hall  is  older  than 
600  of  them.  Only  2  institutions  of  higher  learning  preceded  Seton 
Hall  in  New  Jersey— New  Jersey  College  (later  Princeton),  founded 
in  1746,  and  Queens  College  (later  Rutgers),  founded  in  1776 
Seton  Hall  was  thus  the  first  college  founded  in  New  Jersey  as 
a  State  of  the  Union.  With  a  longer  record  of  service  than  75 
percent  of  the  colleges  in  America  today,  she  has  seen  hundreds 
of  coUeges  come  and  go;  she  has  seen  many  of  those  now  existing 
close  their  doors  for  varying  periods  of  years.  Her  83  years  of 
unintenupted  service  have  developed  a  system  so  outstanding  that 
It  deserves  an  explanation  here. 

For  today  this  illustriotis  old  institution  has  become  one  of 
America's  finer  coUege-s — old  'enough  to  have  earned  a  heritage 
yet  young  enough  to  learn  and  to  keep  progressing.  One  of  the 
country's  most  progressive  colleges,  with  spirit  and  vitality  she  is 
breaking  some  old  traditions  by  establishing  new  ones  Fifteen 
thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-five  students  have  gone  through 
her  classrooms  from  1856  to  1939,  and  1.666  of  these  have  received 
their  degrees.  Originally  the  only  Catholic  college  In  New  Jersey 
she  is  still  the  only  Catholic  boarding  college  for  men  in  the 
State,  and  in  addition  to  boarding  students,  two-thirds  of  her 
eniolIm.ent  are  day  students. 

It  is  not  the  least  bit  of  an  exaggeration  to  sav  that  Seton 
Hall  today  is  the  fastest  growing  college  in  the  United  States  In 
place  of  Abe  5  students  in  1856.  the  enrollment  for  this  vear  193y- 
40.  is  2,295  in  its  campus  and  urban  divisions.  Her  "five"  class- 
room buildings  and  hi;r  six  dormitorv  buildings  are  crowded  to 
the  walls,  necessitating  this  year  for  the  first  time  in  her  history 
the  acquisition  of  dormitory  facilities  off  the  campus. 

For  th*s  largest  enrollment  of  students  in  her  history  she  offers 
courses  and  degrees  in  11  distinct  departments.  To  take  care  of 
these  courses,  in  place  of  the  faculty  of  3  in  1866,  she  has  an  out- 
sianamg  faculty  of  170  professors,  25  of  whom  have  their  doctor's 
degrees,  and  57  their  master's  degrees.  Every  department  Is  under 
the  direct  supervision  of  a  doctor  in  his  specialty. 

If  it  be  true  that  no  college  is  beiu-r  than  its  faculty,  Seton 
Had  13  inaeed  one  of  Americas  best,  for  her  faculty  ha«  been 
carefully  selected  from  all  over  this  country  and  from  foreign 
universities  including  degreed  representatives  of  36  outstanding 
colleges  and  universities.  Since  the  spirit  of  any  organization  is 
the  composite  of  its  members  Seton  Hall  has  a  capable  group  of 
educators  who  still  cling  to  the  idea  that  man  was  made  bv  God 
and  for  God  and  that  the  Deity  had  done  a  better  work  than  the 
American  educators  who  during  the  past  century  remade  man  and 
left  out  the  soul.  Believing  with  St.  Augustine  "Thou  didst 
create  us  O  Lord  for  Thyself  and  our  heart  is  restless  till  it  rests 
in  Thee"  the  faculty  of  Seton  HaU  believes  that  the  true  purpose 
of  education  is  the  proportionate  development  of  the  entire  man- 
mind  and  body  and  soul. 

It  is  this  understanding  of  education  that  Seton  Hall  attempts 
to  impart  to  the  candidates  that  it  selects  from  Its  applicants 
for  several  years  now  Seton  Hall  has  been  in  the  very  desirable 
and  enviable  position  of  having  more  applicants  than  it  has  been 
able  to  accept.  Not  wishing  to  grow  too  rapidly  and  anxious  to 
obtain  the  best  possible  college  material  those  who  would  profit 
most  from  her  years  of  schooling,  an  admissions'  committee  for 
several  years  has  been  laying  down  conditions  for  admission  far 
more  exacting  than  the  average  college  could  dare  to  demand.  As 
a  result  of  most  rigid  standards  of  entrance  requirements  33  per- 
cent of  the  college  applicants  were  rejected  in  1938,  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  current  year. 

Most  of  this  startling  growth  has  occurred  within  the  past 
decade.  Much  of  it  may  be  attributed  perhaps  to  the  greater  de- 
mand for  real  college  education.    Some  of  the  growth,  too,  may  be 

explained    by   the    increased    facilities    for   reaching    the    college 

scarcely  any  college  could  have  a  more  enviable  position  situated 
only  14  mUes  outside  of  New  York  City,  and  on  the  city  line  of 
Newark,  in  a  suburban  population  that  is  well  able  to  patronize 
college  courses  and  able  to  gaze  from  its  summit  over  the  homes 
of  more  than  10,000,000  people;  with  suburban  electrified  raUroad 
running  Into  its  municipality  and  bus  service  connecting  it  with 
all  outlying  areas. 

But  the  factor  most  responsible  for  this  phenomenal  increase 
is  to  be  found  in  the  person  of  the  president  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees. His  Excellency  Archbishop  Walsh.  This  is  neither  the  time 
nor  the  place  for  praise  or  flattery,  but  the  record  demands  this 
statement  of  fact;  that  it  was  primarily  his  excellency's  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  quality  of  the  curriculum  and  of 
the  selection  of  her  faculty  which  has  been  the  major  cause  of 
this  outstanding  growth.  It  Is  without  any  semblance  of  plati- 
tude or  flattery  that  one  would  say  that  what  Bishop  Bayley  and 
Father  McQuaid  were  to  Seton  Hall  In  Its  origin.  Archbishop 
Walsh  has  been  in  its  resurrection  and  renaissance  of  the  past  10 
years.  No  living  memory  can  recall  anyone  who  has  shown  more 
interest  and  who  has  dene  more  for  Seton  HaU  than  our  present 
archbishop.     As  president  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  Setou  Hf^n. 
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his  administrative  and  executive  ability,  his  forcsit^ht  and  plan- 
ning, vitalizing  zeal  and  energy  have  raised  Scton  Hall  To  the  dis- 
tinction whicii  it  now  enjoys.  In  spite  of  the  mult  nude  of  works 
and  v.-crri':'ri  that  few  men  but  hini.^elf  cculd  vi.'-ualize.  much  lc.-,3 
endure.  H:s  E.xccllcncy  Archbishop  Walsh  has  always  found  time 
for  the  administration  of  Setcn  H.iil  My  f.vo  c;i>ti:u;u:."-hed  pred<'- 
ccssnrs  now  present.  His  Excellency  Bishop  Thomas  H  McLaughlin, 
of  Paterson.  N  J.,  president  of  Seton  Hull  from  1922  until  1932. 
and  His  Excellency  Francis  J.  MonaKhan.  Bishop  of  Ot:dL■n^burg. 
N  Y..  president  from  1933  to  1936.  will  agree  wuh  me  that  their 
cutstandiPL;  d.'velopment  of  Seton  Hull  wa.s  always  in-pired  and 
aided  by  H:s  Excellency  Archbishop  Walsh.  He  has  been  the  driv- 
ing force  behind  every  progressive  move  made  at  Seron  Hall  since 
he  first  cam*^  to  live  on  her  campus  11  years  ago.  If  was  becau.se 
ArrhbLshop  Walsh  was  unwilling  to  recommend  anything  but  the 
very  best  in  education  that  Bishop  McLaughlin  expended  every 
effort  to  set  up  a  complete  college,  including  not  only  the  bachelor 
of  arts,  as  it  has  always  done,  but  the  bachelor  of  .science  curricu- 
lum as  well,  placing  all  departments  und'T  the  supervision  of  a 
doctor  in  that  specific  subject,  and  finally,  in  November  1930,  win- 
niiig  for  the  college  the  national  recognit.on  of  accrediting  agencies 
like  the  Middle  Atlantic  States  Association.  It  was  only  after  .such 
recognition  had  been  obtained  that  Archbishop  Walsh  on  every 
public  occasion  at  which  he  spoke,  invited  the  Catholic  youn=^ 
men  of  his  diocese  to  support  and  attend  Seton  Hall  College.  Be- 
cause he  himself  was  never  satisfied  with  minima  reqvnrements. 
he  has  ever  encouraged  and  insisted  upon  constant  improvement 
in  the  curriculum  and  facilities  at  Seton  Hall. 

No  better  proof  of  his  interest  in  the  advancement  of  all  things 
pertaining  to  Seton  Hall  is  to  be  found  than  In  the  definite  ex- 
ample of  the  new  auditonum-gym.nasium.  It  was  becau.se  of  his 
own  belief  that  education  must  aim  at  intellectual,  spiritual,  and 
phy-iical  develi::me:n:  because  of  his  realisation  that  man  is  a 
composite  of  body  and  soul  with  their  mutual  interdependence; 
because  of  his  realization  that  in  cur  modern  age  it  is  frecjuently 
necessary  to  approach  the  spiritual  through  the  physical,  that  the 
long-drcamed-of  building  has  taken  form  in  this  outstanding 
$700. 0(X)  (difice.  For  many  long  years  alumni  and  friends  of  Seton 
Hall  have  talked  of  the  absolute  necessity  for  a  gymna-lum  and  for 
recreational  facilities,  but  no  decisive  steps  were  ever  taken  until, 
under  the  in-fnration  of  Hi.s  Exc  ilency  Archbi-hop  WaL-,h.  a  cam- 
paign was  conducted  In  1935.  This  fund  was  then  deposited  in  the 
Newark  chancery  office  and  a  printed  lis;  of  the  nam.es  and  amounts 
contributed  wa.s  di.'-tributed.  In  May  1939  his  excellency  the  arch- 
bishop appointed  a  committee  of  five,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  Very  R-v  rend  Monsignor  John  G,  Delaney,  to  study  the  problem 
of  a  new  gymnasium.  In  the  couise  of  the  next  2  years  this  com- 
mittee vl>lted  rhe  outs'anding  gymnasia  along  the  eastern  seaboard 
and  in  the  Midwestern  States  m  its  qu^st  of  features  which  they 
wished  to  incorp:irate  in  their  own  building.  On  May  2,  1939.  the 
fln.d  meeting  of  this  committee  took  p'ace  and  contracts  were 
award'-d  on  J'lne  23,  1939.  Six  days  later,  on  .June  29,  f'.rm-^l  bn^ak- 
Ing  of  the  gr.,und  t.iok  place  m  the  presence  of  many  of  you  who  are 
here  today. 

Those  o,f  you  who  are  here,  though  you  see  only  the  skeleton  of 
th'^  building,  can  appreciate  that  wh'^n  completed  it  will  be  one  of 
rhe  ou'standing  gymnasia  here  in  the  East.  In  the  mezzanine 
ba,semen*.  wh.ich  is  directly  before  you.  can  be  seen  the  outline  of  a 
magnificent  th.-ater.  equipped  for  stage  or  motion  picture.-;,  to  ac- 
commoTtate  an  audience  of  several  hundred,  and  alongside  of  it  th'' 
cafeteria-dining  room  and  modern  kitchen,  the  many  bowling  alleys 
and  scju  ish  fourts  and  rlfie  ranges;  the  main  swimming  pool,  "5 
feet  long  by  35  feet  wide,  and  alongside  of  it  the  beginners'  practice 
pool,  with  Its  row  of  3."iO  spectators'  benches,  and  over  to  the  left 
the  large  ex-rcising  rooms,  fencing,  inoxing.  ar.d  wrestling  rooms. 
Alongside  of  thc'-e  the  billiard  room.  Here  on  the  level  on  which  I 
am  standing.  10  feet  above  the  ground,  to  which  a  series  of  8  lime- 
stone steps  lead  to  a  large  platform,  and  another  series  of  8  steps 
up  to  a  magmticent  lobby,  will  be  one  of  the  largest  basketball 
couris  m  th  ■  East,  containing  2  practice  courts  of  regular  size.  48 
feet  by  84  f.et.  wi'h  a  main  exhibition  cotirt  in  the  center  running 
lengthwise  also  of  standard  size.  At  th"  far  end  of  the  auditorium 
on  the  sime  fioor  will  be  the  vast  stage.  68  f"et  long  by  2.5  feet  wide, 
"With  huge  scenery  storage  spaces  to  the  right  of  it,  and  to  its  left 
the  4  dressing  rooms.  2  on  the  main  floor  and  2  in  the  mezzanine 
balciiny  On  eitiier  sirie  are  cl.issr(xi:ns  for  physical-education 
cours'-s  and  adjoining  them  offices  for  the  professors  iii  these  courses, 
and  for  the  athletic  directors,  reception  rooms  for  newspapei  men 
and  visitors,  and  (  ffices  for  the  coaches  cf  various  .ports.  I'lifsc  are 
only  a  few  of  the  features  that  are  incorporated  in  this  tremendously 
large  building.  225  feet  long  and  154  feet  wide. 

"The  site  vi  the  building  was  chosen  bf^catise  cf  its  ideal  location, 
lying  as  it  dies  imniediately  on  tlie  city  line  of  Newark  and  on  tl'.e 
village  line  of  South  Orar.ge,  wuh  an  entrance  on  one  side  from 
South  Orange  and  on  the  other  from  the  city  of  Newark,  permitting 
acceivs  to  tb.e  building  for  all  activities  for  a  5-cent  bu^  fare.  Two 
ether  roadways  leading  off  from  the  huge  parking  spice  rur.ning 
clear  ahead  ,)f  us  here  st)me  several  hundred  feet,  taking  care  of 
1.500  cars;  one  road  leading  directly  to  the  main  entrance  of  South 
Orar.ge  Avenu".  while  another  leads  out  to  the  Ward  Place  entrance, 
bordering  on  South  Orange  and  Malpewood.  It  would  be  impos- 
sible to  conceive  of  a  better  location  for  a  building;  one  more 
accessible  to  people  in  the  community  and  people  in  the  metro- 
pclitan  area. 

Since  m.y  assigned  half  hour  Is  drawing  to  a  close,  very  briefly 
and  very  qu.ckly  may  I  end  as  I  bogan  with  a  word  of  thanks  to  you 
all.     Your   presence  here   today  has   been  a  tribute   to   a  glorious 


[  past  that  this  old  institution  has  compiled  and  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  it  to  serve  in  ever-increasing  measures  the  present  and  the 
futin-e  Seton  Hall  will  try  to  keep  pace  with  your  tribute  by 
serving  both  the  com.munity  of  Essex  County  and  the  entire  State 
to  the  fullest  capacity  possible  by  olTcring  to  those  who  seek  the 
best  education  an  ojipdrtinnty  to  find  it  right  here  at  home  As 
the  years  go  on  the  ci  mmunity  should  be  still  more  proud  of  Seton 
Hall  as  it  realizes  that  no  college  in  the  ci"untry  offers  more  in  the 
way  of  an  outstanding  faculty  and  diversity  of  courses,  and  degrees 
which  are  recogni^ied  utnver.sally.  and,  above  all.  in  the  thorough- 
ness of  the  training  winch  it  affords  to  their  youth.  As  she  haa 
dune  for  more  than  cne-h.alf  the  lifetime  of  this  country.  Seton  Hall 
will  continue  as  one  of  the  Natirn's  createst  custodlaiis  of  true 
education,  as  the  champion  of  truth  and  knowledge  and  goodness, 
ai  the  defender  of  religion  and  liberty  and  democracy.  May  God 
grant  her  long,  long  years  as  His  educator,  leading  the  youth  of 
today  and  the  youngsters  of  tomorrow  as  .>-he  did  her  gray-haired 
sons  of  yesteryear  against  the  frontiers  of  error  and  ignorance. 
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Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  thp.-^e  critical  days  when 
appeals  are  beinR  made  to  arou.se  our  citizpn.s  on  the  question 
ot  neutrality,  many  statements  are  made  not  based  upon 
facts. 

In  a  recent  address  a  very  well-known  clergyman  who  uses 
the  radio  weekly  made  the  stutem'.nt  that  Fiance  charged 
our  Government  rent  for  the  ground  where  Ameru-an  soldiers 
are  buried  m  that  country.  I  knew  the  distingui.'-hed  clergy- 
man wa.s  in  error,  but  to  make  sure  I  was  correct  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  Gen.  John  J.  Penhing.  chairman  of  tho  Am.erican 
Battle  Monuments  Commission,  and  as  part  of  my  remarks 
I  include  his  reply.     General  Per?hing's  letter  fellows: 

[The  American  Battle  Morumen's  Commis.<^ion.  E-:ablished  by 
Congress.  March  1923.  John  J.  Pershing,  chairman:  Robert  O. 
Woociside.  vice  chairman;  J.  B  P.  Clayton  Hill;  D  John  Maikey; 
David  A.  Reed;   Finis  J.  Garrett;   Mrs    Henry  Fenimore  Baker) 

Washington,   Octobtr   6,   1939. 
Hon.  John  J   CocHR.^^r. 

United  Sprites  Hoii^e  of  Rcpreaentatiwa.  Washington.  D    C. 
My  Dr.AR  Mr    Cochran:   In   re-ply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  4, 
I  wish  to  =ay  that  the  Unitc-d  States  Government  does  not  pay  rent 
on  the  graves  of  our  American  ciead  who  are  buried  in  France.     In 
fact,  the  I-Yench  Government  has  exempted  us  from  th?  payment  of 
taxes  or  duties  of  any  kind  whatsoever  on  the  land  on  which  our 
cemeteries  and  memorials  are  located  and  on   the  materials  which 
we  have  .'eiit  to  FYanr-e  for  these  establishments. 
With  be.->t  wish'-s  and  kindest  regards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours. 

John  J  Pttrshtng,  Chairman. 
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Mr.  PITTMAN.     Mr.  President,  I  a?k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  publiiihed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  state- 


ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
B.Mi.EYj.  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce  of  the 
Senate,  supplying  data  with  regard  to  our  American  mer- 
chant marine,  and  suggesting  the  effect  on  the  merchant  ma- 
rine of  the  enactment  of  the  proposed  legislation.  It  is  a 
very  able  statement  and  very  clear.  I  may  say  that  I  do  not 
af;ree  as  to  the  less  to  our  merchant  marine,  but  that  is 
simply  a  difference  cf  opinion.  There  is  no  proposed  amend- 
nent  suggested,  and,  therefore,  I  do  not  feci  in  any  way  com- 
mitted by  the  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tlie  joint  resoluticn  (H.  J.  Res.  306),  as  reported  in  the  Senate 
would  repeal  the  Neutrality  Acts  of  August  31,  1935.  as  amended' 
and  of  January  8,  1937.  and  prescribe  in  lieu  thereof  regulations 
restricting  tho  activities  of  American  vessels  and  American  citizens 
In  trade  and  Intercourse  with  belligerent  states  in  wars  in  which 
the  United  Slates  Is  neutral. 

It  clearly  appears  from  the  hearings  on  neutrality  bills  of  the 
Seventy-sixth  Congress,  first  session,  and  the  reports  on  House  Joint 
Resolution  306.  that  the  central  objective  of  the  pending  legislation 
Is  to  restrict  the  neutral  rights  of  our  citizens  and  ships  in  foreign 
commerce  in  order  to  maintain  our  Nation  at  peace.  The  worthi- 
ness of  this  objective  is  unquestioned.  It  is  desirable,  however,  to 
examine  the  methods  proposed  in  the  bill  to  attain  this  objective, 
because  the  proposed  restrictions  would  profoundly  affect  the  mer- 
chant marine  of  the  United  States  and  would  disturb  and  dislocate 
the  flow  of  our  commerce,  with  resultant  losses  and  hardships  not 
only  to  the  shipping  industry  (both  management  and  labor),  but 
to  producers,  shippers,  and  consumers  as  well. 

Under  the  law  of  nations  the  ships  and  the  citizens  of  a  neutral 
country  have  the  right  to  engage  in  trade  and  commerce  with  any 
nation,  belligerent  or  neutral,  subject  to  rules  as  to  blockade  and 
contraband  of  war.  The  powers  of  the  neutral  state  usually  are 
exercised  to  maintain  these  rights  of  its  citizens  and  its  commerce 
However,  our  national  policy,  as  expressed  in  our  existing  statutes 
restricts  these  neutral  rights  of  our  ships  and  citizens  in  certain 
respects  affecting  ocean  shipping  and  travel.  Under  these  existing 
statutes,  when  the  President,  as  he  has  done  in  the  case  of  the 
present  European  war,  finds  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between 
two  or  more  foreign  states,  he  Is  directed  to  proclaim  such  fact,  and 
it  is  then  unlawful  to  export  or  transport  (directly  or  by  trans- 
shipment via  a  neutral  country)  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements 
of  war  from  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent  state  named  in  the 
proclamation;  it  is  unlawful  for  American  citizens  to  travel  on  ships 
of  belligerent  countries  except  In  accordance  with  rules  prescribed 
by  the  President:  and  It  Is  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  engaged 
In  commerce  with  a  warring  nation  to  be  armed.  These  provisions- 
of  law  do  not  seriously  disrupt  our  foreign  trade,  nor  do  they 
discriminate  against  American  shipping  to  any  material  extent 

Under  the  pending  bill  (H.  J.  Res.  306) ,  as  reported  In  the  Senate. 
If  the  Congress  (by  concurrent  resolution)  or  the  President  finds 
that  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign  states,  and  finds 
that  it  is  necessary  to  promote  the  security  or  preserve  the  peace 
of  the  United  States  or  protect  the  lives  of  Its  citizens,  the  Presi- 
dent Is  directed  to  Issue  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  involved 
(sec.  1  (a)  ).     When  such  a  proclamation  is  issued — 

(1)  It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry  any 
passengers  or  article?  or  materials  to  any  belligerent  state,  with 
exceptions  as  to  Inland  and  overland  trade  with  Canada  (sec.  2  (f ) ) . 
and  certain  limited  exceptions  relating  principally  to  passenger 
and  mail  transportation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  (sec.  2  (g)); 

(2)  (If  the  President  also  finds  protection  of  our  citizens  requires 
It)  it  Will  be  unlawful,  except  as  prescribed  in  rviles  and  regulations, 
for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any  American  vessel  to  pro- 
ceed into  or  through  any  combat  area  defined  by  the  I»resident 
(sec  3): 

(3)  It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to 
travel  on  any  vessel  of  a  belligerent  state  except  in  accordance  with 
such  rtiles  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed  (sec.  5) ; 

(4)  It  will  be  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  engaged  In  com- 
merce with  any  foreign  state  to  be  armed  (sec.  6):  and 

(5)  It  will  be  unlawful  to  export  or  transport  from  the  United 
States  to  a  belligerent  state  any  articles  or  materials  unless  all  title 
therein  is  transferred  to  a  foreign  government  or  national  (sec.  7). 

Both  the  present  law  and  the  pending  Joint  resolution  exempt 
any  American  republic  engaged  in  war  against  a  non-American  state 
from  the  provisions  thereof. 

Other  provisions  of  the  bill,  not  directly  affecting  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  American  merchant  marine,  are  omitted  from  this 
discussion. 

Considering  first  the  general  effect  of  the  bill  on  the  American 
merchant  marine,  the  United  States  has  a  definite  long-established 
statutory  national  policy  (now  expressed  In  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936)  providing  for  the  development  and  maintenance  of  a 
merchant  marine  sufficient  to  provide  shipping  service  on  routes 
essential  for  maintaining  the  flow  of  Its  water-borne  export  and 
Import  foreign  commerce,  capable  of  serving  as  a  naval  and  military 
auxiliary  In  time  of  war  or  national  emergency,  and  owned  and 
operated  under  the  United  States  flag  by  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  For  many  years  the  United  States  persistently  has  encour- 
aged private  capital  to  Invest  in  shipping  in  order  to  secure  such  s 


merchant  marine.  Under  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936  the 
Lnited  States  subsidizes  the  construction  and  operation  of  Amer- 
ican vessels  for  use  in  essential  trade  routes  in  competition  with 
foreign  operators.  Under  the  subsidy  ccn*racLs,  operators  of  sub- 
sidized vessels  must  maintain  necessary  shipping  services  on  these 
essential  routes.  Provision  is  made  for  the  employment  and  train- 
ing of  American  citizens  as  officers  and  seamen.  Under  this  act 
the  United  States  has  the  fullest  right  to  requisition  American 
\'^\  ,r.!^^  national -defense  pmpcses.  Section  9  of  the  Shipping 
Act,  1916,  prohibits  the  sale  or  lease  of  American-flag  vessels  to 
foreigners  or  their  transfer  to  foreign  registry  except  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Maritime  Comml&ion.  Under  this  policy  the  shippinir 
Industry  with  the  aid  of  the  United  States  has  embarked  upon  a 
program  cf  merchant-marine  development  which  since  1936  has 
made  tremendous  strides  In  attaining  the  objectives  of  the  national 
policy. 

The  restrictions  of  the  pending  bill  not  only  would  seriously  dis- 
rupt, curtail,  and  injure  the  American  shipping  industry,  but  would 
bring  to  a  virtual  stop  this  program  to  develop  and  maintain  the 
Ainerican  merchant  marine  as  a  great  national  benefit  and  asset 

The  American  merchant  marine  would  be  placed  at  great  disad- 
vantage in  competition  with  foreign  shipping.  The  bUl  would  re- 
move the  embargo  upon  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
belligerent  countries,  an  embargo  which  affects  shipping  in  both 
American  and  foreign  vessels.  The  restrictions  proposed  in  lieu 
thereof  prohibit  the  shipment  of  all  articles  and  materials  to  bel- 
ligerents by  American  vessels  and  would  leave  the  foreign  vessels 
whether  neutral  or  belligerent,  free  from  such  restrictions  Ameri- 
can shipping  would  be  prohibited  from  carrying  any  commerce 
however  Innocent  In  nature,  from  the  United  States  or  from  any 
other  country,  to  any  beUlgerent  country  named  in  the  proclama- 
tion no  matter  how  far  such  belligerent  is  removed  from  actual 
combat  zones.  American  shipping  Is  to  be  prohibited  from  pro- 
ceedmg  Into  or  through  any  combat  area,  as  defined  by  the  Presi- 
dent, even  though  trade  lanes  to  other  neutral  countries  are  thereby 
blocked.  There  Is  no  restriction  against  carrying  passengers  ar- 
ticles, or  materials  In  American  vessels  from  any  state  named  In  the 
Presidential  proclamation  to  the  United  States,  or  to  any  other 
neutral  state,  but  this  prlvUege  Is  subject  to  the  prohibition  against 
passage  through  a  combat  area. 

It  is  Impossible  to  foresee  or  appraise  the  precise  effects  of  the 
proposed  legislation  upon  the  American  merchant  marine  For 
example,  the  legislation  wlU  undoubtedly  affect  American  tanker 
operations:  hut  the  ramifications  of  the  tanker  problem  are  so  great 
that  no  definite  predictions  can  be  made  at  present.  Predicated 
upon  combat  areas,  which  might  be  prescribed  In  view  of  present 
conditions,  upon  the  assumption  that  the  list  of  belligerents  Is  not 
enlarged,  and  enactment  of  the  bUl  In  substantially  Its  present 
form,  some  fahly  definite  results  can  be  stated. 

Approximately  130  American  dry  cargo,  combination  or  passenger 
^Ips  of  about  860.000  gross  tons  would  be  withdrawn  from  service 
The  lines  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  these  ships  operate 
would  be  abandoned.  ^       ^  a^^ 

In  addition  to  the  130  ships  In  foreign  trade,  16  American  6h  ds 
of  approximately  80.000  gross  tons— dry  cargo  and  tank  vessels 
usually  considered  a  part  of  our  coastwise  fl-et  but  principally  en- 
gaged in  trade  between  Atlantic,  Gulf,  and  Pacific  ports  of  the 
Lmted  States  and  Canadian  ports— could  no  longer  operate  as  at 
present.  . 

Estimates  indicate  that  between  165  and  170  American  dry  careo 
combination  or  passenger  ships  of  about  1.100.000  gross  tons  could 
continue  to  op<;rate  In  foreign  trade,  much  as  at  present  although 
more  than  half  of  these— In  number  and  tonnage— would  be  ad- 
versely affected,  some  seriously.  The  uncertainty  as  to  the  future 
of  some  of  these  operations,  however.  Is  Illustrated  by  tlie  fact  that 
Lf  It  became  necessary  to  enter  a  combat  area  to  serve  Mediterranean 
ports,  20  vessels  of  108.000  gross  tons  Immediately  would  be  with- 
drawn, and  7  other  vessels  of  74.000  gross  tons  would  have  to  be 
rerouted  so  drastically.  It  is  possible  their  continued  operation  might 
no  longer  be  practicable.  ""b"*- 

The  abandonment,  curtailment,  or  Injury  to  the  American 
^'Z.r^/.''>f''^  referred  to  will  have  far-reaching  repercussions. 
Slows-  ^°^^  obvious  consequences  may  be  summarized  as 

«To^;,J^-^  lines  which  would  necessarily  abandon  their  services 
would  be  forced  to  reduce  their  organizations  and  release  personnel 
They  would  bear  heavy  out-of-pocket  expense  for  lay-up  of  the 
vessels  as  weU  as  depreciation  expense,  unless  such  vessels  could 
be  employed  In  some  other  trade.  The  prospectus  for  such  other 
employment  is  not  encouraging.  In  view  of  the  large  number  of 
American  ships  which  would  be  thrown  out  of  service  and  made 
surplus.  " 

2  Many  of  the  ships  are  subject  to  mortgage  Indebtedness  some 
in  large  amounts.  If  operations  cease  there  would  be  no  revenue 
vrtth  which  to  make  mortgage  Interest  and  amortization  payments 
The  mortgages  then  would  be  In  default  and  the  vessels  subject  to 
foreclosure.  Insofar  as  these  mortgages  are  held  by  the  United 
States.  It  would  be  morally  questionable  to  foreclose  them  since 
the  default  would  be  due  to  governmental  action. 

3.  Some  of  the  lines  Involved  have  entered  Into  long-range  con- 
struction agreements  with  the  United  States.  If  their  revenues  are 
wiped  out  by  governmental  action,  obviously  they  will  have  no 
money  for  new  ship  construction. 

4.  If  the  vessels  under  discussion  are  laid  up  for  a  long  period, 
their  usefulness  In  case  of  emergency  would  be  seriously  Impaired 
Some  plan  should  be  developed  to  the  end  that  vessels  removed 
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be    thrown    out    cf 

would   be    adversely 
men  to  continvie  to 


from  service  wi'.l  be  kept   in  condition  for  immediate  operation  to 
meet    po'-Mb:"   national-defense  requirements 

5.  ThDU-saiids    of    Amt-ncan    seamen    would 
employment. 

6.  Tiie  merchant-marine  training  program 
afficted  It  would  seem  idle  to  exp^c:  young 
tram  for  a  career  at  sea  on  American  %-essels  if  such  vessels  are 
to  be  rem.oved  from  the  sea  en  ma.-to  each  time  a  limited  area 
mi'-'ht  be  dangerous. 

7.  Wheiiev-r  the  restrictions  on  operation  become  no  longer 
Bppllcable.  the  A:nencan  shippincr  companies,  if  able  and  willintr, 
would  have  to  betiln  their  services  all  over  airain  and  gradually 
build  up  in  the  face  of  many  handlc:ips.  Tlie  shipping  business, 
being  highly  ccmpLtitive.  cannot  be  dicpped  .;nd  reentered  at  will. 
Shippin?  p'XJdwill  is  an  as.set  which  Is  built  up  in-adually.  A 
period  of  pionrcrini,'  must  be  gone  through  to  secure  bu- in.-^ss; 
good  ai^ency  rel.ttions  must  be  reestablished,  and  solicitation  must 
proceed  alom;  definite  channels.  Should  our  vessels  be  laid  up 
lor  even  a  year,  it  would  be  many  years  before  they  could  reijain 
their  prp.sen*:  position  In  the  trades. 

8  Many  American  steamship  companies  would  no  doubt  be  in 
euch  p<x)'r  financial  condition  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  re- 
establish operations. 

9  Money  sfjent  for  American  ship  waees.  stores  and  supplies, 
fecdm'^.  repairs,  insurance,  etc..  amounting  to  many  millions  of 
dollars  a  year,  is  largely  expended  in  the  United  States.  Similar 
expenditures  by  foreisrn  ships  are  made  abroad  so  far  as  is  prac- 
ticable If  a  trreat  number  of  American  ships  are  laid  up.  the  loss 
on  these  items  to  American  business  would  be  very  considerable. 

10  An  examination  of  the  prospects  for  rerouting  American 
ve.s.sels  affcrti  1  by  the  proposed  prohibitions  shows  very  little  pros- 
pect of  prcfiiaMe  employment  for  such  vessels  in  services  from  the 
United  States  to  nonbelligerent  countries  and  possessions.  Very 
few  foreiL-n  ve=sel.s  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  South  American 
trade  Tho  South  American  trade  volume  may  increase,  but 
steady  employment  for  more  than  100  additional  American  ships,  or 
even  "a  coti'-irterable  portion  of  them,  cannot  be  visualized.  Sim- 
ilarly. trans-Pacific  trade  with  the  Orient  has  declined  within  the 
last  year  and  there  appears  no  room  for  any  number  of  additional 
vessels  in  that  trade. 

This  summary  of  effects  of  the  proposed  legislation  should  be 
qualified  with  respect  to  subsidized  vessels,  in  view  of  section  611 
of  the  Mer- hant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as  amended.  That  section  pro- 
vidc:  that  in  the  event  the  United  States  defaults  on  an  operating 
subsidy  contract  or  cancels  the  same  without  Just  cause  the  con- 
tract, upon  compliance  with  the  provisions  of  the  section,  may 
transfer  its  ve«sf^!s  to  foreign  registry.  By  reason  of  tlie  sweci.ing 
restrictions  of  the  proposed  legislation  many  American  vessels  will 
be  prevented  fn^m  op^Tating  in  accordance  with  the  law  and  con- 
tracts entered  into  under  the  law.  The.^e  conditions  might  be  iield 
a  default  on  ♦he  part  of  the  United  States  in  carrying  out  it-^  con- 
tracts. Transfer  of  these  vessels  to  foreign  registry  probably  would 
be  beneficial  to  the  American  owners  under  the  circumstances  en- 
visioned but  ciuestionable  desirability  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
merchant  marine  and  the  national  defen.'^e  of  the  United  States. 

The  foregoing  discussion  has  been  concerned  principally  with  the 
effect  of  the  proposed  legislation  upon  American  ships  and  shipping 
companies.  Its  effect  on  American  commerce  in  general  should  also 
be  considered.  Section  2  applies  only  to  commerce  carried  to  bel- 
ligerent countries.  (N.  B. — It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  com- 
merce destined  for  a  neutral  port  and  carried  to  a  belligerent  port 
(and  out  again  1  en  route  to  the  neutral  port  is  permitted.)  Com- 
merce from  such  countries  may  be  carried  in  American  ships. 

A  number  of  commodities  which  are  vital  to  the  industry  and 
the  national  welfare  of  the  United  States  such  as  rubber,  tin, 
manganese,  ore,  chrome  ore,  etc.,  must  be  transported  from  bellig- 
erent dominions,  colonies,  dependencies,  and  protectorates  which 
may  be  far  removed  from  combat  areas.  If  American  vessels  are 
prohibited  from  carrying  any  commerce  (however  unrelated  to  war- 
fare) to  these  so-called  belligerent  sources  of  vital  materials,  the 
American  vessels  must  proceed  there  in  ballast,  and  charge  a  greatly 
Increased  rate  on  the  vital  import  commodities  to  cover  the  entire 
expense  of  the  voyage.  This  increased  transportation  cost  m.ust 
be  passed  on  to  American  industry  and  the  American  consumer. 

Whether  foreign  neutral  or  belligerent  merchant  ships  will  be 
available  to  engage  in  the  trades  under  consideration  cannot  be 
determ.ined  at  present.  It  Is  probable  that  merchant  ships  of  the 
belligerent  countries  will  be  needed  for  their  national  wartime  pur- 
poses. If- the  war  conditions  continue  over  a  long  period,  it  is  like- 
wise probable  that  merchant  ships  of  neutrals  can  find  more  lucra- 
tive employment  in  or  near  the  war  zones  than  in  such  .services  as 
the  United  States-Straits  Settlements,  or  India,  or  Africa  trades, 
even  though  they  could  charge  American  exporters  high  rates  for 
carrying  out-bound  cargoes  to  such  countries,  since  American  ships 
would  be  barred  from  such  out-bound  trade. 

Materials  and  articles  now  pixrchased  in  the  United  States  by  for- 
eign combatant  and  outlying  belligerent  countries  will  of  neces- 
sity be  purchased  from  our  trade  competitors  if  forelgn-fiag  vessels 
cannot  be  found  to  carry  them  from  the  United  States. 

It  appears  probable  that  the  net  result  of  the  proposed  "shipping 
to  belligerents  ban"  will  be  a  return  to  the  conditions  of  1914-18, 
when  American  products  of  farm  and  factory  were  piled  on  wharves 
and  in  warehouses  for  want  of  adequate  shipping  facilities  or  for 
markets  which  could  afford  to  absorb  the  shipping  rates;  also  a 
return  to  scarcity  and  high  cost  of  essential  import  materials.  These 
results  may  be  so  damaging  to  our  domestic  economy  that  the  pro- 
posed neutrality  law,  If  enacted,  will  have  to  be  changed.    By  that 


time,   however.   American   industry,   exporters,   and   shipowners  will 
have  suffered  enormous  leases 

The  L'n.trd  St.ttes  has  invested  largf  sums  in  ^h^  cpvel.ipment  of 
trade  routes,  ivcm  which  it  Is  now  propo.-ed  to  withdraw  our  ships. 
No  record  is  found  of  any  such  withdraw.tl  by  any  m  utral  couirry, 
whether  strong;  or  weak,  in  advance  of  artual  danger.  It  is  now  pro- 
posed to  write  off  lhi.5  cost  in  the  int.  ie=t  of  neutrality  en  the 
assumption  that  American  ships  trading  with  belligerents  will  bung 
us  nearer-  to  war. 

Even  if  it  be  assumed  that  the  presence  of  American  ships  in  war 
zones  contributed  in  some  der.ree  to  our  involvt-men'  in  the  World 
War,  it  cannot  be  claimed  with  Justice  that  those  iradaig  to  outlying 
bel'ilgerint  countries  co..tribuied  to  such  involvement. 

At  the  present  time  the  ir.sur.in'e  comi'atiies.  convinced  that  Ger- 
many's subuianne  camp:i;L'n  n.talnst  Br.tish  and  Fvei  ch  ci^mmercial 
shipping  has  be.tun  to  lose  effectiveness,  have  slash -d  (a^  of  S  p- 
tember  28  IQlig)  war-risk  rates  16  6  percent  on  cargoes  carried  in 
English  or  F'rench  ships  traveling  to  and  from  the  Un,t(d  States  and 
Europe  When  cxi.eiie'ice  is  shewing  an  Increase  in  the  safety 
factor  of  be!li.:erent  ships  in  the  com.bat  areas,  why  should  the 
United  State'-  voluntarily  withdraw  its  safer  neutral  «-hips  from  many 
of  the  principal  tiaae  routes  cf  the  world  some  of  th  ^se  removed  by 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  combat  arca.s.  and  t  lat  before  the 
established  right  of  our  ships  to  operate  on  such  routes  has  been 
cjuest  toned? 

Undoubtedly  the  most  far-rea^hlng  provision  of  the  pending  bUl 
Is  the  prohibition  against  ship-ping  .my  article  or  material  m  Ameri- 
can vessels  to  a  bellige'ent  country.  It  appears  from  the  considera- 
tions above  dii^cus.sed  that  thi.s  provision  will  disrupt  American 
commerce  and  will  destroy  much  of  the  Am.r-ncan  m(  rchant  marine. 
This  prohibition  is  highly  artificial  and  arbitrary  It  prohibits  the 
transportation  of  cargo  in  American  vessels  to  belligerent  countries 
regardle.es  cf  whether  the  cargo  is  loaded  in  the  United  Slates  or  m 
some  ether  country;  rei^ardless  of  the  nature  of  the  carco.  whether 
absolute  contraband,  conditional  contraband,  or  ncncontraband; 
regardless  of  whether  the  port  of  destination  and  the  waters  tra- 
versed are  In  a  combat  zone  or  not;  and  regardless  of  whether  or  not 
the  destination  or  the  waters  traversed  are  blockaded  patrn'.led  or 
mined.  Inland  and  overland  trade  with  Canada  is  excepted  along 
with  some  minor  excet.tions  as  to  the  Western  Hemisjrhere.  but  ship- 
ping to  Australia.  Ne'w  Zealand.  Hong  Kong.  South  Africa.  Straits 
Settlements,  French  Indochina.  India.' and  other  outlying  countries 
far  separated  from  the  mother  country  at  w^ar  Is  j^rchibited.  No 
reason  appears  why  our  ships  should  keep  off  pranirally  all  Hie 
highways  of  the  sei.s  because  a  few  sea  lanes  are  blocked  or  purported 
to  be  blocked  by  belligerent  countries,  nor  why  normal  inttrcourbe 
between  nations  at  peace  should  be  disrupted. 

Section  2  apparently  goes  considerably  beyond  'he  peac-safe- 
gviardmg  methods  propo-ed  by  the  President  in  M>  mes.-age  on 
neutrality.  The  Pre.-ident  proposed  a  restriction  on  .American  ships 
and  American  citizens  from  moving  in  danger  arci  s  to  be  desig- 
nated by  Executive  action.  To  proclaim  by  statute  that  movement 
in  American  ships  to  any  belligcTent  technically  at  war,  regardle.s.s 
of  the  actualltifs  of  tiie  war  conditions,  imposes  a  needless  sacrifice 
on  American  shipping  likely  to  be  highly  expensive  and  certain  to 
be  disruptive  of  American  commerce. 

Although  the  Senate  committee  having  Jurisdiction  over  the 
legislation  has  not  seen  fit  to  .^olve  the  problem  by  a  withdrawal  of 
the  protection  of  the  United  Slates  from  ships  and  oitizeiis  travel- 
ing in  danger  zones,  it  is  suggested  that  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  the  restriction  adopted  ohould  be  so  broal  as  to  include 
countries  only  nominally  at  war,  such  as  far-distant  dominior.B, 
colonies,  dependencies,  or  protectorates  of  an  empire  at  war.  If  a 
discretion  similar  to  that  vested  in  the  President  under  section 
3(c)  were  added  to  section  2.  areas  of  a  country  only  technically  at 
war  cotild  be  properly  excepted. 


Effect  on  Merchant  Marine  of  Pending  Neutrality; 

Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4),  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    MARK    SULLIVAN    AND    EDITORIAL    FROM    THB 
NEW    YORK    HERALD    TRIBUNE 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  article  by  Mark  Sullivan, 
published  in  this  morning's  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and 
an  editorial  from  the  Herald  Tribune  along  the  same  line. 
Both  deal  with  the  effect  of  the  proposed  neutrality  legis- 
I  lation  on  American  shipping. 
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There  beln?  no  objection,  the  article  and  editorial  were 
ordered  to  be  printod  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  12.  1939 1 
Death  Blow  to  Merchant  Mahine  Seen  in  Proposed  KEr-TRALrrr 

Bill — Mark    Sxtllivan    Says    Cmn    on    Shifting    Would    Drive 

HTTNDEED6   PROM    Sea   AND   IMPAIR    UNITED   STATES   DEFENSE QUOTES 

Warning  Gutn  bt  Admiral  Land 

(By   Mark   Sullivan) 

Wa.shincton,  October  11  —What  Admiral  Emory  S  Land  said  to 
Congress  over  the  radio  Tui  sday  night — he  said  It  In  perfectly 
polite  words,  as  becomes  an  ofTr-er  p.nd  a  gentleman  and  an  Annap- 
olt-s  graduate,  but.  In  the  vernacular,  what  he  said — amoimted  to, 
"Walt  a  minute,  there!  Do  you  realize  what  you  are  domg  to  those 
ships.*" 

IL  was  merchant  ships  the  admiral  meant,  not  naval  vessels. 
The  admiral,  after  a  fine  career  in  the  Na\-y,  Is  now  scr\-tng  the 
Government  in  the  field  of  merchant  shipping.  He  Is  Chairman 
of  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission,  set  up  in  1936.  Its 
business  was  and  Is  to  restore  American  merchant  shipping  to  the 
sea.  To  that  end,  the  Commission  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  building  ships,  chartering  ships,  and  subsidizing  opera- 
tion of  ships. 

Having  this  respcnslbllity  of  building  up  an  Am.erlcan  merchant 
marine,  Admiral  Land  was  obliged  to  take  notice  of  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  the  neutrality  bill  now  in  Congress.  Because  of  what 
Admiral  Land  said  and  what  others  begin  to  say;  because  of  the 
facts  underlying  what  they  say.  it  is  necessary  for  the  public  to 
understand  what  the  neutrality  bill  does  about  merchant  ships. 

RIGHTS   WOULD   BE   WAIVED 

In  war  our  merchant  ships,  like  merchant  ships  of  all  neutrals, 
have  certain  rlp:hts  under  InternaUcnal  law.  These  riphts  we  now 
propose  to  waive.  The  word  "waive"  is  used  rather  than  "give  up," 
for  in  Senate  di.scu^ion  it  is  pointed  out  that  we  should  retain 
the  privilege  of  .sometime  reasserting  our  rights  under  international 
law.  if  we  choose  to.  But  fcr  the  present,  in  order  to  go  great 
lengihs  In  avoiding  involvement  in  the  war,  we  propose  to  waive 
t!ie  rights  of  our  merchant  ships. 

What  we  undertake  to  do  about  our  merchant  ships,  as  provided 
In  the  proposed  neutrality  measure,  is  to  set  up  great  limitations, 
to  put  our  ships  imrier  servire  restrictions  and  penalties. 

First,  the  proposed  measure  says,  "it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
American  vep-sel  to  carry  any  pas-sengers  or  any  articles  or  materials 
to  any  state"  that  Is  at  war. 

Now.  when  the  states  at  war  include  Britain  and  Prance,  they 
take  in  much  territory.  This  provision  of  the  neutrality  measure 
would  m:\ke  It  unlawful  for  any  American  ship  to  go  to  any  colony 
or  dependency  of  Prance  or  England.  It  would  be  unlawful  to  go 
to  Australia,  or  to  India,  or  Hon;:  Kong,  or  any  French  possession  in 
the  South  Seas;  or  to  Newfoundland,  or  to  Bermuda,  or  any  British 
or  F  ench  possession  in  the  West  Indies  or  South  or  Central  America. 
It  would  even  be  unlawful  for  an  American  ship  to  go  by  sea  to 
Canada.  The  bill  contains  an  exception  making  it  all  right  for  an 
Anieric.Tn  ship  to  cros.s  an  inland  water,  to  go  from  Buffalo  or 
Chicago  across  the  Lakes  to  Canada.  But  it  would  be  unlawful 
for  an  American  ship  to  go  from  Boston  to  Halifax  or  from  Seattle 
to  Vancouver. 

(I  have  said  In  all  cases  "unlawful  to  go."  Actually  the  words 
of  the  measure  are  "unlawful  to  carry  passengers  or  articles  to." 
This  phrasing  is  probably  Inadvertent.  Few  ships  would  care  to 
go  empty.) 

The  measure  does  a  second  thing,  an  overlapping  thing.  It  pro- 
vides that  the  President,  in  his  discretion,  shall  define  "combat 
areas."  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  •  •  •  for  any 
American  vessel  to  proceed  into  or  through  any  such  combat  area. 
Combat  areas  presumably  would  be  most  of  the  waters  of  western 
Europe— the  North  Sea.  Baltic  Sea,  the  English  Channel,  the  waters 
west  of  France,  and  perhaps  Mediterranean  waters  south  of  France, 
The  setting  up  of  such  combat  areas  would  keep  American  ships  not 
only  away  from  the  nations  at  war  but  presumably  from  Norway, 
Sweden,  Denmark,  Holland,  perhaps  from  some  Mediterranean  ports. 

RESTRICTIONS    AEZ    BROAD 

These  restrictions  are  Imposed  upon  American  ships  without 
regard  to  the  natvu-e  of  tlieir  cargoes — they  might  be  carrying  toy 
balloons  or  baby  rattles.  And  the  penalties  for  violation  are 
severe — 5  years  in  JaU,  $50,000  fine,  or  both. 

The  effects  of  all  this  would  be  to  drive  hundreds  of  American 
merchant  ships  from  the  sea;  turn  the  business  and  routes  of 
these  ships  over  to  others,  the  Japanese  or  European  neutrals — 
other  neutrals  who  will  stand  on  their  rights  vinder  international 
law. 

It  will  become  difficult  for  America  to  get  needed  raw  materials, 
such  as  Jute,  from  India.  The  fuither,  indirect  consequences 
would  be  many.  One  consequence  would  be  serious  impairment 
of  our  national  defense,  for,  as  Admiral  Land  pointed  out,  mer-: 
chant  ships  are  necessary  to  a  strong  navy. 

Fiiteen  years  ago  it  was  said  that  the  1922  Conference  for  the 
Limitation  of  Naval  Armament  at  Washington  "sank  more  war- 
ships than  all  the  battles  in  history.  A  ctirrent  wisecrack  says 
the  proposed  neutrality  bill  if  not  changed  would  sink  more  mer- 
chant vessels  than  ever  were  sunk  by  torpedo  or  cannon  shot. 
This  would  not  be  material  if  it  prevented  our  involvement  In  war. 
But  are  we  sure  it  will? 

Here,  plainly,  is  a  thing  that  few  realize,  which  must  be  thought 
about,  about  which  something  must  be  done. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  12,  1933] 
Sacrificing  American  Shipping 

Senator  Bailet,  of  North  Carolina,  whose  interest  in  the  American 
merchant  marine  is  well  known,  has  rendered  a  service  In  calling 
attention  to  the  probable  effects  on  the  merchant  marine  11  no 
modifications  are  made  in  the  initial  draft  of  the  neutrality-law 
changes.  The  Senator  estimated  that  130  ships,  with  a  total  ton- 
nage of  860,000  tons,  would  be  forced  out  of  foreign  trade  and 
another  16  vessels,  aggregating  80.000  tons,  cculd  not  operate  as  at 
present  if  the  law  is  passed  as  it  now  stands.  In  addition,  there 
would  be  tinkers  amounting  to  an  as  yet  undetermined  tonnage. 

What  this  would  mean,  stripped  of  technicalities,  is  that  one  of 
the  most  Important  sections  of  the  American  merchant  marine 
would  be  badly  crippled.  If,  incidentally,  the  provision  against 
calling  at  non-European  ports  of  belligerents  were  to  be  strictly 
Interpreted,  American  shipping  In  other  parts  of  the  world  besides 
Europe  would  be  seriously  crippled.  Taken  altogether,  the  new  re- 
strictions would  go  far  toward  driving  American  shipping  off  the 
seas.  Only  the  lines  to  and  from  Latin  America  would  remain 
virtually  unimpaired. 

Persons  who  brush  aside  the  argument  In  behalf  cf  the  merchant 
marine  make  two  serious  mistakes:  They  aasume  that  ships  now 
engaged  in  the  European  trade  could,  by  a  mere  order  of  their  own- 
ers, be  transferred  to  other  routes,  and  they  completely  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  is  dependent  on  the  outside  world  for 
mvich  of  its  indispensable  Imports.  Ships  can  only  be  rerouted 
when  the  prospects  of  business  warrant  It.  In  the  meanwhile,  if 
the  ships  of  the  belligerents  and  the  leading  EXiropean  neutrals  are 
Interfered  with  as  a  result  of  blockades  and  submarine  campaigns, 
thtu-e  will  be  a  shortage  of  tonnage  In  which  to  carry  from  war  zones 
the  imports  that  the  United  States  needs. 

Everyone  sympathizes  with  the  point  of  view  which  Secretary 
of  State  Hull  expressed  that  it  would  be  worth  the  sacrifice  of  a 
part  of  our  shipping  If  this  would  surely  keep  us  out  of  war. 
But  It  does  not  follow  that  such  a  sacrifice  would  in  any  sense 
serve  as  a  guaranty  against  the  United  States  being  drawn  Into 
the  war.  At  best,  it  would  only  diminish  the  likelihood  of  mis- 
understandings arising  out  of  Injury  to  American  ships  in  bellig- 
erent waters.  But  there  is  nothing  In  history  to  show  that  even 
complete  nonlntercourse  with  belligerents  can  necessarily  keep  a 
nation  out  of  war. 

The  lea.>3t  that  can  be  hoped  is  that.  If  Congress  Is  determined 
to  sacrifiee  American  shipping,  it  should,  at  least,  so  draw  the 
restrictions  that  they  only  affect  ships  bound  to  or  from  actual 
war  zones  In  Europe  In  which*  there  is  direct  danger  of  mines  and 
of  torpedoes.  It  would  be  shortsighted  In  the  extreme  to  Include  ■ 
the  territories  of  belligerents  on  this  side  of  the  ocean,  or  in  the 
Far  East,  among  those  at  which  American  ships  might  not  call. 
Not  only  is  the  danger  of  anything  happening  to  American  vessels 
In  or  near  any  of  these  ports  small,  but  the  admission  of  the 
principle  of  abstention  would,  in  this  case,  amount  to  placing  in 
the  hands  of  other  nations  the  power  to  virtually  close  all  the 
seas  of  the  world  against  American  shipping.  It  is  one  thing  to 
keep  out  of  belligerent  waters  In  the  war  zones.  It  Is  something 
quite  different  to  withdraw  from  long-established  trade  routes 
simply  because  a  German  submarine  might  be  lurking  nearby 
and  might  torpedo  an  American  vessel,  even  though  it  was  not 
engaged  in  commerce  with  belligerents.  If  this  is  to  be  the  cri- 
terion of  American  policy,  it  would  be  more  logical  to  place  the 
entire  merchant  marine  in  drydock. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KEY  PITTMAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  12  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING,  OP  UTAH 


Mr.  PITTMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  able 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  neutrality  legislation, 
delivered  last  evening  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
by  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Kmc]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

THE  EMBARGO  PROVISIONS  OF  THE  ACT  OP  1937  SHOtJI.D  BE  REPEALED 

In  the  limited  time  at  my  disposal  I  will  be  unable  to  but  briefly 
refer  to  a  few  points  arising  In  connection  with  the  so-called  neu- 
trality bill  now  before  the  Senate.  This  measure  seeks  the  repeal 
of  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.    The  embai^o  provision  of 
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the  net  was  rrfr^irded  as  thf  most  important,  and  mrst  rf  tho  d's- 
cii.'-sirr  now  Licc-rntig  in  the  Senate  is  df voted  to  ihe  qucsUcm  oi 
the  en.b.tr^o  May  I  be  permitted  to  state  that  I  ■  yip  -  'cl  the  act 
of  1937  c  nt'ndmg  that  it  deprived  th?  United  States  and  its  people 
of  rights  reco^'nlzed  by  international  law  as  well  as  rights  which 
an  independent  iiation  was  entitled  to  enjoy  and  to  as-ert.  TIutc 
has  been  great  oijposltion  to  this  act;  and  demands  have  bten 
n;ade  by  many  of  our  citizens,  as  well  as  these  in  Iniportant  puai- 
tions  in  the  Government,  that  it  be  r>  pealed. 

The  President  of  the  United  States,  on  S.  ptember  21  of  thi^  year. 
In  an  address  to  the  Congress,  asked  it  to  av-erable  in  extraordinary 
se.-.'.ion  to  c"ns:der  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  provisions  of  the 
Nevitrallty  Act  cf  1937,  and  he  stared  that  in  his  best  Judgment 
that  act  "allers  the  historic  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States 
and  impairs  the  peaci  f ul  relaticms  of  the  United  States  with  foreign 
nations."  The  add!e>s  of  the  Pie.-ident  cin;:tiasizes  the  importance 
of  such  policies  and  measures  as  will  protect  the  neutrality,  safety, 
and  inte-rity  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  tim"  "kefp  us 
out  (  f  w.tr  "  The  President  referred  to  the  con.^tant  efforts  of  the 
United  States,  in  the  face  of  the  buildnn;  up  of  vast  armies,  navies, 
and  stcrt  houses  of  war  in  other  coun.nes,  to  encourage  peaceful 
settlemei'ts  ai\d  bring  about  the  reduction  of  armam  'iits,  and  avert 
threatened  wars.  Reference  is  mcde  to  the  efforts  of  the  ex'^cutive 
branch  of  the  Government  to  prot  'Ct  cur  Nation  from  bcini;  in- 
volved in  war.  and  to  aid  in  averting  the  present  'appi'llinj:  con- 
flict "  The  Presid  nt  referred  to  the  hi.uonc  record  of  the  United 
Statp=  and  to  its  efforts  to  promote  peac".  In  a  number  of  elotjuent 
paragraphs  the  Pre~id.nt  referred  to  elfcrts  of  concjuest — miliiary 
anu  econoii.ir  b\  nat;or.s  and  of  the  elialk'nge  to  leligion.  democ- 
racy, and  to  international  good  faith  He  further  added:  "An 
ordering  of  society  which  relegates  religion,  demoeracy,  and  go-^d 
faith  among  nations  to  the  background  can  find  no  p'.ace  wiihln 
It  for  the  ideals  of  the  Pnnce  of  Peace.  The  United  States  rejects 
such  at;  ordering  and  retains  its  ancient  faith." 

The  Pr''.-ident  further  stated  that  he  "foresaw  some  time  ago  the 
trends  of  'oreign  affairs  and  their  probable  effect  upon  the  Umted 
States,  and  reconiinei^.ded  to  Conures;  m  July  cf  this  year  thai- 
changes  b'^  enacted  in  cur  neutrality  law  "  He  added  that  inter- 
national law  lias  had  as  its  primary  obJ'Ciive  the  a^'cidance  of  the 
causes  cf  war  and  the  prevention  of  the  extension  of  war,  and  that 
deviation  from  the  sound  princ  pies  cf  neutrality  and  peace  through 
internatiotial  law  brought  about  disastrous  re.-ults  With  respect 
to  the  act  of  1937,  which  the  present  measure  serks  to  repeal,  the 
President  expres.sed  regret  that  Congress  passed  such  an  act  and 
also  that  he  had  signed  It.  The  Pre.-id^nt  stated  'hat  the  "embargo 
provisions  of  the  act  cf  1937  are  ir.consistent  with  ancient  precepts 
of  the  law  of  nations  and  are  vitally  dangerous  to  American  neu- 
trality, American  security,  and  American  peace." 

The  President  further  states  that  he  seeks  a  greater  consistency 
throuph  the  repeal  cf  the  embargo  provisions  "and  a  return  to  in- 
ternational law";  that  he  seeks  a  "reenac'n:ent  cf  the  h.storic  ar.d 
traditional  American  policy  which  served  our  country  for  nearly  a 
century  and  a  half."  We  cannot  ignore  the  solemn  words  of  "the 
President  when  lie  said  that  he  '.tives  it  as  his  "unalterable  convic- 
tion ttiat  by  the  repeal  of  t>e  en;bargo  the  United  S'aies  would  more 
probably  remain  at  peace  than  if  the  law  remained  as  it  stands 
today:  and  therefore  that  the  repeal  cf  the  embargo  and  a  return 
to  Internationa!  law  are  the  crux  of  thi";  issue"  The  Pn'sident.  in 
additi'.n.  in  urging  the  repeal  of  th"  existing  law.  submitted  recom- 
mer.datlons  for  legislation  necd.d  to  men  the  situation 

The  measure  before  us  meets  the  recommendations  of  the  Presi- 
dent with  refpect  to  the  repeal  cf  the  embargo  provisions  cf  the 
existing  law.  and  it  also  contains  other  provisions  relating  to  the 
broad  subject  of  neutrality 

On  th--  14th  of  July  last  the  Pre=^ident  submitted  to  Congress 
"with  hi-  full  approval"  a  statement  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
asked  that  it  be  given  "earnest  con.:!deration,"  Th>;'  Secretary's 
stat'ment  referred  to  the  confusion  and  misunderstanding  regard- 
ing the  operation  of  the  arms-einb:;n:o  provisions  of  the  law  of  1937, 
and  in  oider  to  m.ake  clear  the  situation,  pointed  out  that  the  first 
concern  cf  the  United  S*ates  m.ust  be  its  own  peace  and  .security,  and 
that  the  policy  of  the  Government  should  be  to  avoid  being  drawn 
Into  wars  between  other  nations.  Furthermore,  the  statement 
continued,  tliere  should  be  no  entangling  alliances  "and  involve- 
ment with  Tther  nations,  and  in  the  event  of  war  the  United  States 
should  n^amtain  a  status  of  strict  neutrality,"  The  tat-'men'  fur- 
thi^r  d  'clared  tnat  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  when 
the  a!m«  embargo  was  originally  .id'pted,  "called  attention  to  the 
fact  that  its  eractm-^nt  constituted  a  ha7:ardous  depar'ure  from  the 
principle  of  international  law,  wh.ch  rerrgTuzes  the  rights  of  neu- 
tral* to  trade  with  belliK'^rents  and  of  bell;!;erent;i  to  trade  witr. 
netitrals.'  It  further  declared  that  neutrality  means  impartiality, 
and  "that  an  arms  embargo  is  opposed  to  the  idea  of  neiiirality  ' 
because  In  enacting  stich  a  measure,  or  by  re'raining  from  such 
enactment,  it  would  be  humanly  impossible  "to  hold  the  scales 
exactly  between  two  belligerents."  It  further  stated  that  those  who 
support  thp  recommendations  for  the  elim. nation  of  the  embargo 
play  into  the  hands  of  nations  which  have  taken  the  lead  in  build- 
Ini-'  up  their  fighting  power  and  work  against  the  interests  of  peace- 
loving  nations,  particularly  those  not  possessing  their  own  muni- 
tions plants." 

The  Secretary's  statement  cotitains  strong  argtiments  in  favor  of 
the  position  taken  by  the  President  in  the  address  referred  to.  and 
Justifies  the  averment  that  the  embargo  encourages  a  general  state 
of  war  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  therefore  its  results  are 


prejudicial  to  the  best  interests  of  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Secretary's  later  statemer.t,  which  was  approved  by  the 
Pre>sident,  supports  the  policy  recommended  by  the  President,  and 
which  is  consistent  with  the  rules  of  international  law  and  with 
the  course  of  our  country  over  a  period  of  150  years. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  most  important  provision  of  the  ponding 
bill  is  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  of  the  act  of  1937.  I 
repeat  when  I  state  that  the  mes.sage  of  the  President  and  the 
statement  submitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Stale  aie  powerful  argu- 
ments m  favor  of  such  action. 

Undoubtedly  the  American  people  are  concerned  over  the  dis- 
turbed conditions  in  various  parts  of  the  world  and  are  desirous 
that  every  clTort  be  made  by  otu-  Government  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  being  involved  in  Internatumal  conflicts.  The  situa- 
tion in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  Asia,  reveals  the  trai^lc  cHects  of  war, 
and  the  democratic  peoples  throusliout  the  world  are  determined, 
so  far  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  (ires  of  international  conflict  from 
continu:ng  their  devastating  course.  Tlie  destruction  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, the  devastation  of  Pola:.d.  with  the  slaujhtcr  of  thousands 
of  innocent  men.  women,  and  children,  have  so  arous  d  the  demo- 
cre.t.c  forces  throughout  the  world  that  they  deniand  the  cessation 
of  the  horrors  and  brutalities  which  attend  mudcrn  warf.ire  Only 
a  short  time  aiio  Czechoslovakia  was  a  progressive  rcpnbllc.  sup- 
ported by  millions  of  patriotic  citiz^ens;  Poland  was  rising  out  of 
th'^  mists  and  ruins  of  centuries  of  oppressicn.  Now  both  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  are  destroyed  and  nazi-ism  has  marshalled  its 
armies  to  secure  further  conquests.  Soviet  Ru:s.-la  has  collaborated 
In  these  recent  tragic  events  and  is  now  bringing  Independent 
states — Latvia.  Estoiua  and  Lithuania — under  its  eontrol — econtnni- 
cally  and.  indeed,  politically.  It  now  demanels  that  the  brave  and 
courageous  Finns  obey  Stalin's  commands  Other  democratic  na- 
tions 111  Europe  are  frightened  at  the  specter  of  nazi-lsm  and  com- 
munism, and  their  picsent  preoccupation  is  to  preserve  their  mde- 
pend'^ncc.  These  frightful  conditions  in  Europe  and  in  Asia  can- 
not but  arou.se  in  this  peace-loving  land  a  feeling  of  horror  and 
ind:gnatMn  But  withal  there  is  a  determination  th.at  every  hon- 
orabb'  means  shall  be  taken  to  preserve  cur  country  against  the 
suijversive  and  destructive  forces  beating  against  the  pillars  of 
sc:ciety  and  the  foundations  of  democracy,  liberty,  and  Justice.  Any 
legislation  enr.cted  by  Congress  must  have  as  its  purpose  the  pro- 
tection of  the  liberties  of  the  American  people  and  the  preservation 
of  this  Ood-given  Republic. 

Th^^  Am>  rican  people  desire  peace.  The  spirit  of  democracy  Is 
th.e  spirit  of  peace  and  Justie-e  and  equality  for  all.  While  our 
country  has  been  a  party  to  mternatioiral  conflicts,  it  can  truth- 
fully be  said  that  the  American  people  have  desired  to  follow  the 
principles  of  peace  and  f"llowsiiip  and  good  will.  The  founders  of 
the  Republic  and  the  American  people  have  been  influenced  by  the 
teacliings  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  has  fashioned  our  political 
and  s(  cMl  life  along  spiritual  and  religious  lines 

As  indicated,  they  have  sought  to  promote  the  most  friendly  rela- 
tions with  the  peoples  of  the  world.  They  se^-k  no  conque\st:  they 
d.sire  to  live  in  peace  and  be  an  e'xample.  if  possible,  to  iiifluence 
other  peoples  to  accept  df^mocratic  princ.ples  and  follow  in  the 
pa'hs  of  Justice  and  rightcoUMie.ss.  Undoubvdiy  th:y  look  with 
growing  concern  at  conflagrations  raitmg  m  various  parto  of  the 
worUl.  and  they  are  determined  that  tlic  fires  of  international  con- 
flicts shall  not  be  brought  to  the  shores  of  America. 

As  I  have  indicated,  however,  even  thouKh  democratic  peoples 
love  peace  and  abhore  war.  they  cannot  help  but  express  concern 
whon  they  see  liberty-loving  people  attacked  by  dictators  and 
powerful  aggressors. 

The  re-corel-s  of  the  past  are  replete  with  the  destruction  of  small 
and  liberty-lovlnt:  nations  by  strong  and  powerful  military  combi- 
nations. But,  as  I  have  indica'eei.  the  American  people  are  sympa- 
thetic with  the  oppres.sed  and  piM-.'.ecuted,  but  they  sincerely  desire 
that  no  situation  shall  arise  which  will  result  m  this  Nation  be- 
coming a  participant  in  the  conflagration  now  raging  m  various 
part.s  of  the  world,  and  for  that  reu.son  the  repeal  of  the  1937  act 
is  sought. 

It  is  believed  by  the  proponents  of  the  enibargo  provisions  of  the 
pending  measure  that  it  will  tend  to  immunize  this  Nation  aitamst 
w-ar  So  solicitous  are  many  who  aro  supp(jrting  this  bill  to  prevent 
war  that  they  ar"  willing  to  abandon  at  least  for  tht"  present  neu- 
trality rights  wh.lch  are  recognize-d  ijy  civlli/*d  nations. 

The  repeal  will  be  in  harmony  with  and  will  strenetthen  Interna- 
tional law.  Tliat  code  protects  the  rights  of  neutrals,  both  upon 
land  and  sea.  It  recopn'zes  the  importance  of  trad'--  and  con^.merce. 
and  throws  the  mantle  of  Its  protecMon  around  ships  carrying  the 
frtiits  of  man's  toils  and  labors.  International  law  does  not  speak 
for  isolation,  nor  does  it  require  nations  to  erect  barriers  around 
their  borders,  or  prevent  international  intercourse  among  people  of 
the  world. 

The  bill  b' f ore  us  is  an  abridgm^'nt  of  some  rights  of  our  Gov- 
ernm'-nt  and  of  American  citizens.  But  as  I  have  indicated,  many 
Americans  are  willing  to  yield  .some  rie:hts,  if  in  so  doing  our  coun- 
try may  not  be  drawn  into  war.  I  share  that  view  and  therefore 
give  my  support  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  provisions  of  tins 
bill,  lirere  are  some  persons  who  favor  a  rtTunciation  of  all 
rights  provided  by  international  law,  and  the  adoption  of  a  "scut- 
tling" policy  v^-hich  seeks  isolation  by  complete  surrender  of  the 
rights  which  belong  to  civilized  peoples  and  independent  govern- 
ments. I  have  contended  that  the  rights  of  neutrals  as  well  as 
beiligereuts.  should  rest  upon  the  foundations  of  uiLeruational  law 
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In  time*  of  peace  as  well  as  In  war.  and  It  should  be  mrde  in  the 
print  of  international  law  In  relation  to  neutrals  as  well  as 
belhrerei^ts. 

The  abandonment  cf  conceded  rights  by  a  neutral  may  not  prove 
advantageous  to  the  nations  willina  to  surrender  such  rights,  and  a 
unitary  declaration  of  policy  by  such  neutral  may  give  a  belligerent 
fin  opportunity  to  foimulate  policies  aimed  directlv  at  the  suV- 
nndering  nation.  Experience  and  history  reveal  the  fact  that 
rations  which  .'urrcndcr  rights  under  the  law  of  nations,  and  also 
rights  under  tren-les.  have  not  been  free  from  attack. 

In  my  opinion,  the  Uni'ed  States,  with  its  prcstlee  and  power 
\^;ienevcr  and  wh^^rever  opportunity  affords,  should  take  the  lead  iri 
urging  the  maintenance  of  the  sanctity  of  International  law.  In- 
deed, each  nation  Fhould  be  concerned  in  the  protection  of  neutral 
ri'-hts.  Our  Nation  from  the  beginnlnr  stood  for  neutral  rights; 
freedom  of  the  ,ceas:  the  right  to  carry  "on  trade  and  commerce  in 
wartin  e  as  well  as  in  peacetimes. 

Conditions  mey  arise  in  which  we  will  be  willing  to  fcrego  the 
assertion  of  conceded  neutral  and  national  rights,  hoping  thereby  to 
prevent  the  spread  of  the  fires  of  conflicts  among  nations;  but  if 
the  Unitod  States  announces  in  advance  that  it  will  claim  no  neutral 
right';,  and  will  bar  its  citizens  from  traveling,  its  ships  from  sailing 
the  .sens  its  agriculturLsts  and  manufacturers  from  disposing  of 
their  commodities,  there  is  no  certainly  that  all  dangers  would  be 
averted  or  that  dom.estlc  peace  would  be  assured.  There  would  still 
bo  the  dan.crer  of  involvement  resulting  from  the  conduct  of  bel- 
ligerents or  possibly  by  reason  of  opposition  upon  the  part  of 
nationals.  There  is  no  assurance  that  a  renunciation  of  all  rights 
accorded  to  neutrals  would  prevent  our  Government  or  any  nation 
from  being  drawn  into  an  international  conflict. 

Neutral  nations  have  been  assailed  when  they  scrupulously  ad- 
hered to  the  principles  of  international  law.  and  they  have  been  in- 
vaded when  they  did  not  as'-crt  the  rifht-,  cf  neutrals  or  of  their 
nationals  As  Indicated,  waiving  of  the  neutral  rights  of  nationals. 
does  not  insure  freedom  from  forel'tn  a.-vsaults.  When  we  are 
asked  to  renounce  the  il-hts  of  neutrals  and  the  rights  of  our  na- 
ti-inals.  we  must  consider  what  the  results  would  be — the  benefits 
to  be'  obtained  and  the  evils  which  would  follow. 

As  stated  the  abdication  of  one  right  usually  leads  to  the  de- 
mand for  further  conces.i ions,  culminating  In  the  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  tlie  whole  fabric  of  int.ernatlonal  law — the  policies  and 
principles  of  right  and  Justice  which  exists  among  civilized  nations. 

It  h:vs  been  the  policy  of  our  Government  to  strengthen  inter- 
national law  and  not  to  whittle  it  away  or  to  undermine  it.  The 
act  of  1937.  for  which  the  pending  measure  is  a  substitute,  cannot. 
In  my  opinion,  be  called  a  neutrality  act.  Certainly  it  was  not  a 
measure  that  tended  to  avert  war  or  to  promote  or  strengthen  inter- 
national relations.  It  did  not  make  for  neutrality  because  it  sought 
to  cieprive  Americaiis  of  freedom  of  action  in  the  event  of  foreign 
wans  and.  as  I  have  indicated,  it  notified  in  advance  that  our 
government  would  not  difTereutiate  between  autocratic  nations 
who  violated  international  law  and  the  victim  of  such  violation. 
It  ce-rtamly  tended  to  undermine  the  Kcllogg-Briand  Pact  and  in- 
teifered  wlih  tr.ide  agreements  which  o-ir  Gcveriimont  had  pro- 
moted Undoubtedly  it  stimulated  the  world  race  In  anaiament 
and  greatly  increased  expenditures  by  nations  great  and  small  for 
armament,  and  preparations  for  war. 

Th.e  embargo  is  not  a  neutral  measure.  It  repeals  in  part  the 
internati  ni.1  law  of  neutrality.  It  is  not  the  duty  of  neutrals  to 
keep  in  even  balance  betwe:;n  both  belligerents  'if  equal  oppor- 
tunity i-s  afforded  to  belligerents  the  exactions  of  neutrals  are  met. 

The  important  question  before  us  is  to  determine  what  we  are 
willing  to  sacrifice  in  the  hope  cf  escaping  being  drawn  into  the 
conflict  The  United  States,  in  considering  its  present  intere.sts. 
may  conclude  that  the  surrendering  of  rights,  though  preciou-:  and 
Im.pcrtant.   may   avoid   iLs   involvement    in   International    conflicts. 

Obviously,  a  neutral  nation  is  at  liberty  to  waive  a  right,  even 
though  It  may  eventuate  in  some  undesirable  results.  Under  Inter- 
naticnai  law  there  is  no  question  but  that  the  United  States  has 
the  right  to  carry  on  trade  and  commerce  with  belligerents  as  well 
as  neutral  nations,  and  an  important  question  Is  whether  the  bene- 
fits to  be  derived  by  the  American  people  from  such  waiver  of 
conceded  and  recognized  rights  Justify  such  renunciation. 

If  time  permitted  I  could  cite  scores  of  authorities  supporting 
the  proposition  that  it  Is  not  unneutral  for  the  United  States  to 
repeal  the  present  Neutrality  Act  or  to  sell  munitions  of  war  and 
supplies  to  France  and  Great  Britain  or  to  other  nations. 

Unanimity  of  opinion  does  not  always  attend  legislation,  par- 
ticularly where  Important  Issues  are  involved.  The  act  of  1937  met 
with  opposition,  and  It  Is  now  admitted  that  such  opposition  was 
warranted.  And  the  measure  now  before  us,  though  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  and.  I  believe,  by  a  majority  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  encounters  opposition  by  sincere  and  patriotic 
Anrericans. 

I  am  not  In  agreement  with  all  of  its  provisions,  particularly  the 
one  which  may  seriously  affect  cur  legitimate  trade  and  commerce 
In  the  Pacific  area.  But,  as  indicated  by  the  President,  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  Is  so  necessary  and  vital  that  the  pending  measure 
•Will  receive  support  from  some  who  do  not  approve  of  all  its 
provisions. 

All  Americans  pray  that  peace  may  soon  come  to  this  disordered 
^^•orld,  and  I  am  sure  It  is  the  desire  of  all  Senators  to  aid  In  that 

objective. 

It  may  be  said  that  there  are  other  things  nrore  Important  than 
money  or  property  or  even  life  Itself.    I  refer  to  honor  and  liberty, 


the  triumph  cf  Justice,  and  the  perpetuity  of  democracv.  Tlie 
American  people  Joined  in  the  World  War  "because  they  believed 
that  the  cause  in  which  they  enlisted  sought  to  preserve  civiliza- 
tlcn  and  establish  Ju.stice  and  liberty  and  nghtecusrcss  and  to 
advance  moral  ar.d  spiritual  principles  which  must  persist  if  a 
reversion  to  barbarism  is  to  be  averted. 

It   IS  to  be  hoped  that  they  may  not  again  be  called  upon  to 
make  such  sacrifices. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 
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HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4),  1939 


REPORTS  OF  CIVIL  AERONAUTICS  AUTHORITY  AND  MARITIME 

COMMISSION 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a  report  of  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Authority  on  the  effect  of  the  proposed  neutral- 
ity legislation,  as  well  as  a  report  of  the  Maritime  Commis- 
sion on  the  same  subject.  I  desire  to  file  these  reports  and 
ask  that  they  be  printed  in  the  Appendix. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  reports  are  as  follows: 

Memorandum  Feom  Civil  Aeronautics  Authoritt — Efixct  of  Pro- 
posed Neutrality  Lf>gislation  on  International  Transport 
Operations  of  AMiaicAN  Air  Carriers 

In  enacting  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Congress  declared 
in  section  2  that  in  the  exercise  and  performance  of  its  powers  and 
duties  under  this  act,  the  Authority  should  consider  as  being  In 
the  public  interest  and  in  accordance  with  the  puijlic  convenience 
and  necessity,  the  encouragement  and  development  of  an  air  trans- 
poitatlon  system  properly  adapted  to  the  present  find  future  needs 
of  the  foreign  and  domestic  commerce  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
Postal  Service,  and  of  the  national  defense,  and  the  encouragement 
and  developn.ent  of  civil  aeronautics.  On  September  29.  iy:j9. 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  was  reported  from  the  Senate  Commitu>e 
on  Foreign  Relations.  It  is  dlfBcult  to  foresee  the  effect  of  such 
legislation  on  the  International  operations  of  American  air  car- 
riers during  a  period  when  a  state  of  war  has  been  proclaimed  by 
the  President  to  exist  between  two  countries. 

The  proposed  legislation,  by  reason  of  the  Inclusion  of  the  word 
"aircraft"  in  the  definition  of  ••vessel."  found  In  section  15.  Is 
applicable  to  air  transportation  as  well  as  to  surface  transportation. 
At  the  outset  It  should  be  pointed  out  that  aircraft  are  limited  in 
their  operation  by  reason  of  their  cruising  range  and  available  land- 
ing areas.  Furthermore,  except  as  provision  is  made  by  convention, 
treaty,  or  other  international  arrangement,  aircraft  of  one  country 
are  not  permitted  to  uMlize  the  air  space  over  or  to  land  on  the 
territory  of  a  second  country.  Where  such  rights  are  accorded,  they 
are  generally  given  on  a  reciprocal  basts.  It  is  equally  Important  to 
point  out  that  if  the  landing  rights  are  granted,  the  country  so 
granting  them  expects  to  derive  certain  benefits  by  way  of  "the 
carriage  of  Its  nat'onals  and  Its  mall. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  It  Is  possible  for  present-day  aircraft 
successfully  to  make  the  flight  nonstop  from  the  United  States  to 
Europe.  However,  to  do  so  requires  the  transportation  of  such  large 
fuel  loads  as  practically  to  eliminate  any  pay  load,  thereby  making 
the  operation  economically  unsound.  In  the  conduct  of  both  the 
trane-Atlantlc  service  and  the  South  American  services  the  Ameri- 
can international  air  carrier  makes  regular  stops  at  possessions  of 
one  or  more  of  the  present  belligerents.  Without  such  stops,  the 
carrier  would  find  It  almost  impossible  to  continue  Its  operations. 

The  committee's  draft  of  section  2  (g)  provides  certain  excep- 
tions with  regard  to  transportation  In  the  Western  Hemisphere 
south  of  30°  north  latitude.  In  other  words,  the  American  Inter- 
national air  carrier  la  exempted  from  the  provisions  of  2  (ai  and 
2  (c)  to  the  extent  that  It  may  be  permitted,  subject  to  such  re- 
strictions, rules,  and  regulations  as  the  President  may  prescribe,  to 
transport  to  any  place  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  south  of  30' 
north  latitude  mall,  passengers,  personal  effects  of  passengers  and 
crew,  and  any  articles  or  materials  which  are  to  be  used  exclusively 
by  such  aircraft.  The  carrier,  however.  Is  not  permitted  to  transport 
air  express  or  freight. 

The  legislation  as  presently  drafted  has  a  much  more  pronounced 
effect  upon  the  existing  trans-Atlantic  service.  The  carrier  oper- 
ates over  one  of  two  routes,  the  northern  or  the  southern.     The 
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northrrn  rcu'f  mn.krs  prr-s  at  Shcdiac.  N^nv  Briir.^T.-i^k.  n.nd  Bnt- 
woau.  Newfoundland.  ther*'^o  to  Foynes,  Ireland,  and  Scuthampton. 
England  The  .'rrirhorn  r' ute  follows  a  course  by  way  of  the  l.sland 
cf  Brrmuda  to  Horta,  the  Az:;res;  Lisbon,  Portueal,  and  thence  to 
Marseilles.  France.  By  rc:.son  of  the  European  ccnaa^ration.  the 
service  on  the  northern  and  the  scuthcrn  routes  lias  Ixen  tCimi- 
nated  at  Foyne^,  Ireland,  and  Lisbon,  PorTujal,  respectively.  She- 
d:ac.  New  Biun.svvick;  Bil.vccd,  Newfoundland;  and  the  Island  of 
Bermuda  are  ail  Br.t  .-li  poL-se5:;ions.  The  language  of  .section 
2(g)  (1)  and  (2)  as  prr-sently  drawn  ip  not  broad  enough  to  permit 
steps  at  these  British  port.s  under  fuch  le-tricticns,  ru'cs.  and 
regulatlon.N  as  mav  be  nrcscribed  by  the  Fre=ident,  for  only  points 
In  the  Western  Hemi.-phere  south  of  30  north  latitude  ccine  v.uhln 
the  (xcmpticn.  Since  ail  of  these  points  are  north  of  this  gej- 
graph-cal'line.  service  conducted  over  the  northern  route  mu.s'.  pro- 
ceed nonstop  from  a  pc:nt  ;n  the  Tnlted  States  to  Fo/ncs.  Iri-land, 
and  over  the  south«?rn  route  from  a  p'jlnt  in  the  United  States  to 
Ilorta,  the  Azores.  The  effect  of  the  let,i?lation,  the,rofor.\  woul:1 
be  practically  to  prohibit  flight  over  the  noiMhern  route  and  greatly 
to  resir.ct  operation.^  over  the  southern  route. 

Tlif  distance  between  New  York  and  the  /^zores  is  approximately 
2.3S5  mile3  For  a  time  the  carrier  ccncuc^M  nonstop  operations 
over  this  sector  of  the  trans-At'antic  route.  From  the  outset  it 
was  admitted  that  by  stopping  at  Bormucia  a  larger  pay  load  might 
be  earned.  With  the  outbreak  cf  hoFtllitics  and  Mi":-  resu'.tant  re- 
duction of  schedu'-es  operated  by  European  merchantmen,  there 
was  a  greatly  augmented  demand  for  passen^'er  space  on  the  trans- 
Atlantic  air  service.  It  •.v.is  d:t>rmined  ndvi.--able.  therefore,  to 
authcrize  the  carrier  t;;  make  rsH-'ular  stops  at  Eeimuda.  for  by 
dclng  so  the  carrier  is  able  to  increase  its  trans-Atl- ntic  pay  load 
and  revenues  bv  almost  ,50  percent.  Tlie  shorter  flight  fror.i  the 
Azores  to  Ee:muda  does  not  rccjuire  the  fut  1  load  that  is  necessi- 
tated for  the  longer  flight  from  the  Azores  to  New  Yo.k.  The  grois 
load  of  the  aircraft  is  limited;  if  the  r.ircraft  is  he.ivily  loaded  w'th 
fuel,  there  is  a  corresponding  decrease  In  the  am'^unt  of  weight 
which  may  be  devoted  to  the  transpcrtaticn  of  revenue-prcdujing 
traf*'c. 

One  ether  Important  consideratlcn  enters  into  the  operations 
over  the  southern  route  Not  Irfrequ^ntly  weather  conditions  be- 
tween Hor'a.  The  Azor-^s,  and  th-.-  Unit  :d  States  are  such  that  a 
stop  must  be  made  at  Berrruia  f-^r  refucliP'^  purpcsr-;.  If  the  stop 
at  that  print  1=  prohibited,  'he  sch^d.ule  mvist  be  held  over  at  the 
Azores  un'il  w'-a'hcr  co:^,dit'rn'=:  change,  c  the  carrier,  in  order  to 
complete  the  f1'.t;ht,  must  en^a^ie  in  a  hazardous  enterprise. 

Th''  air  transportation  service  between  the  Unittd  States  and" 
Europe  is  particiiiarly  valuable  durir?  periods  of  emergency,  for  it 
offers  a  safe  exn-dltious.  and  reliable  m^^dnim  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  confidential  comniun:catio!'.s  bctv.een  this  country  and 
Europe. 

It  is  suggested  that  if  the  t:ar  =  -.\tlantir  air  transportation  serv- 
ice is  to  continue,  t^.l^  'n  ex^"  pfc;!  should  be  macie  in  the  p-o- 
pcs'^d  lec;lslatirn  ey  itmtn.'  airciait  from  [hv  provisions  of  section 
2  (ai  and  (ct.  permi'tl'ic  them  to  stop  at  th.e  three  points  hereto- 
f  T'  laimed.  and  to  tran-port  mail,  p  i  sen.-rers,  personal  effects  of 
i:  ci;v:dua]s  en  'he  aiicraft.  air  e.\pri-s:.,  and  nece.-sary  supp;i:'S  for 
the  op'.'ration  c<f  the  ai'-craft  beiwecn  New  Yi  rk  or  Balti,;:  );e  and 
B«^rnnida  or  N<  wfovmdland, 

A  third  effer-t  of  the  proposed  neutrality  legislation  is  to  be  found 
in  the  lanj^uage  of  .'-ection  2  (g)  (3),  While  the  lariguage  per- 
mits American  aircraft  to  tran.sp'irt  nail.  pis:fngers,  personal 
effects  rf  pa-sei.gers  and  crew,  and  rece-sary  suppli.  s  for  such  air- 
craft from  the  United  States  to  any  port  on  tho  Pacif^'^  Ocean  or 
thi'  China  5e.i.  it  does  nr,t  permit  the  tra-'- p^rtatl^n  of  air  express 
or  freight  from  the  Unit'xl  State>  to  thrs  ■  por^s  It  is  n:it  b»  lipved 
that  there  is  any  substanli-l  roa-;on  f  )r  placiiig  ^uch  rc.-tiict luns 
upon  air  tran-portatlon  s.'rvices  on  the  Paciftc. 

A  further  effect  c.f  the  langun^e  of  section  2  (>)  is  to  be  found 
In  tn"  words  "fn  ni  :>\y  p: tt  in  th"  United  S'ate.s,"  in  U'.e  12  cf 
said  section.  Th-.s  langu  ige  has  a  rtsult  which  it  is  believed  was  not 
In  the  minds  of  the  committee.  As  the  bill  now  stands,  an  Amer- 
ican air  crrrirr  could  carry  a  pa.<-.«e:Ter  from  Miami  to  Jamaica 
ai'd  could  alo  cairy  a  pasenger  f;cin  Jamaica  to  Colombia,  but 
since  tiie  exemption  is  cn\y  fni-  trai.jporration  from  ports  in  the 
United  States,  the  aircraft  could  not  cirry  a  passei^ger  from  Colom- 
bia  to  Jamaica,  Snice  much  (f  the  traiTic  carried  on  Amer:c,<n 
intcr!'!at!onal  route,^  in  th,.^  Western  Ilcnuspherc  is  botwe-n  and 
f:om  points  in  the  CariLiiean  from  and  to  points  in  South  America, 
It  Is  submitted  that  thcie  would  be  a  real  ifTLCt  upon  the  revcnujs 
of  the  carrier. 

To  cure  the  cfTects  which  have  heretofore  boen  pointed  (.ui,  it  Is 
suggested  that  tlie  language  cf  2  (g).  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the 
operation  of  aircraft,  should  be  amended  to  permit  the  transporta- 
tion of  air  expres-i  and  freight  Furthermoie  it  is  siit:v:estof!  that 
the  language  of  the  present  clause  3  of  section  2  igi  niiein  be 
amended  to  read  as  foUovVs:  ''or  (3)  to  iran  portation  by  airriaft 
to  anv  point  on  the  Paritir  Ocr'an  or  the  China  S.-a  or  in  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  of  mail,  passengers,  personal  effects  of  individuals 
on  s  I'^h  aiicraft.  air  express,  and  iicce.'^sary  supplies  for  such 
aircraft  " 

Anu.ican  Intrrnatlonal  air  carrl.^rs  therefore  would  be  able  to 
ccnt'nue  operations  on  'heir  prtstnt  scale,  except  as  they  might 
be  controllt  ri  by  restrictions,  ruks,  and  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  President. 

Th(  c!i-ct,-,'-:ons  thi's  far  ha'e  a^^umed  that  service  to  Enr:;land 
and  Frari  c  would  not  be  conducted  so  long  as  a  state  of  war 
cxiiit..     Ubviou.  ly.   when    a   cotmry   is   at    war,    there    is   an   cflect 


upon  air  transportation,  Ftirthermore.  the  combat  areas  which 
may  be  dcs. pnated  mlitht  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  p'rohiijit  tiie  use 
bv  the  air  carrier  of  the  termirial  points  Foynes.  Ireland,  ov  Li  bon, 
Portu:.,'al,  If  such  be  the  cit-ie,  the  tran.;-Atlantic  service,  of  ne- 
ce,  sity,  wi  uld  ct- a:  e  Such.  ho-.v;^ver.  are  contin;:encies  which  cau- 
lioi  bo  foie.-iien.  nor  can  tluar  ifljcl  be  ajjpra.sed. 


Ttte    NKfTR,MiTY    Eu  I,    (H     J     Rr.s     306)     an^d    Ixr.    FrrrCT    on    tub 

Mi:E(-H.«NT    M'lTlNi:     .\ND     A.SiO'Oi.MLU     iNUUbTKIES,     AND    ON     H'E     DO- 
MESTIC   LCONOMY 

(As  revised  1 

The  policy  of  the  United  States  with  rt•^p(■ct  to  i's  merchant 
marine  has  been  a  positive  one  since  1916  I'  i-  fleslrnied  fo  fur- 
nish shipping  .--ervices  adequate  for  main'ainn'f  tlie  fl>  w  of 
American  water-borne  foreign  commerce  and  capable  of  serving 
as  a  naval  a:-.d  military  auxiliary  in  time  of  a  nat'onal  eiiicrgcncy. 
It  provides,  further,  that  the  American  merchant  marine  should 
be  owned  and  operated  und-r  our  fli  g.  by  our  citizens  The 
Govern'nrnt  has  encourag,"d  private  iCi'-estment  in  shii.i)in<j.  It 
has  subsidized  it  so  that  Ameiican  labor,  IndiiStry.  and  ccm- 
mercial  int*  rests  would  beneiit  from  its  uninterrunrcd  servici  a 
In  world  markets,  American  citizens  arv  tr.iiiird  to  be  its  ofH- 
cers  and  seamen. 

Hotise  Joint  Resolution  306.  as  roporird  m  the  Senate,  if 
enacted  into  law.  would  prescribe,  in  Inn  of  ih"  existing  Neu- 
trality Act  of  1935.  as  amended  in  l!>3rt  and  19^7,  regulations 
Tih:ch  would  sharply  restrict  American  foi^ign  traric  ;ind  sJupping 
during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  i.s  ninitral.  The  pro- 
hibitions and  res'nctions  impo-'m-d.  however,  upon  our  merchant 
marine  by  the  pending  legislation,  if  enacted,  would  senotjsly 
endanjTer  the  progress  the  Nation  has  aueady  m.ide  m  tins 
direction. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Government  to  maintain  our  Nation 
at  peace.  This  is  a  worthy  obji  ctive,  but  the  nuans  employed 
shruld  be  carefully  ccnsidered. 

It  is  not  ix'lieved  necessary  to  arrest  the  progre-^s  w"  have  made 
in  creating  a  strong  merchant  marine  by  legislation  as  far- 
reachlnt?  as  that  proposed  by  Hou'^e  Joint  Resolution  306  in  ords^r 
to  preserve  our  neutrality.  Neither  Is  It  m-cessary  to  dl  rupt 
(  u;  I  'inal  economy  md  d'sturb  labor  conditions  to  the  extent 
l)r-p' .-d 

The  effect  of  the  prrpo-id  law  will  be  briefly  examined  in  this 
survey  as  It  relates  to- 

A    The  American  merchant  ship-;; 

B    The  snipping  anfi  a^-sociated    mdusirl' s;   and 

C    The  movement   of  coniniodiiu's  and    the   national   economy, 

P,^KT    \  — EFFECT    OF    THE    rR(  iP. 'STD    LAW    ON    THE    A^IEaK^^N     MEr.    HA:;T 

hiii;  s 

United  Sta'cs  doctimented  vessels  of  ocean-coT.r  :7e  engaged  in 
the  transportation  t  f  passengers  and  dry  cargo  in  cin  foreign  trade 
(excluding  the  Great  Lakes)  numlvr  326  of  2  130.000  gross  tons. 
Forty-four  of  these  vessels  of  308,000  tons  are  owned  by  the 
Government,  the  remaining  182  of  1,842.000  gross  tons  by  private 
American  (p. ■■raters. 

Of  this  foreign-trade  fleet  of  326  vessels  of  2,150.000  t(  n^^.  U<s  than 
half,  or  150  vessels  of  a  million  tons,  are  operating  uiivl(r  tub=idy 
contracts. 

As  of  October  2.  19r<9,  29  of  the  326  vessels  under  discussion 
were  temporarily  ina'"ti\e  ip'rformmg  repairs,  awaiting  schedule 
in  particular  trades,  or  fir  .  imilar  rea.sons).  Two  hundred  arid 
ninety-seven  vessels  cf  1 />J3,,soo  tons  were  actively  engaged  in 
serving  the  foreign  oc  aii-b  me  commerce  of  the  United  States. 
The  figures  staled  do  not  include  the  A.merican  tanker  fleet 
ei'gaged  in  carryirg  liquid  cargoes  A  total  of  ?S5  siuh  ships  of 
2  673  000  tor.s  are  documented  ur.ccr  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 
Such  vessels  often  are  sliifteri  b?f.veen  foreign  and  domestic  runs, 
and  the  operation  of  partictilar  tarik'-rs  is  not  tvicraHy  a.ssrcia'ed 
with  a  particular  trade  route,  a-^  u;  the  case  with  p.isscnger  and  dry- 
car;-;o  vcs.scls. 

It  is  impossible  to  fcicroe  or  appraiso  the  prrcise  cfTects  of  the 
propo.sed  legislation  upon  liie  Arne'-Kan  merch.nt  mar.ne.  For 
example,  the  legislation  will  undoubtedly  aflect  the  American 
tarl-.er  operations,  but  the  ra.niiiications  of  the  tanker  problem  are 
so  great  that  no  deiinite  prediction  can  be  made  at  present  as  to 
how  many  of  the  305  tankers  will  be  afTect-d.  nor  to  what  extent 

Wi'h  respect  to  the  passenger  and  dry  cargo  ves.'-i's.  the  effect,? 
of  the  proposed  Icmslati'  n  can  be  predicted.  Predicated  upon 
"combat  areas"  which  might  be  pre.'>cribed  in  view  of  presi'iit 
conditions,  upon  the  asstimptlon  that  the  list  of  "belligerents"  is 
not  cnlar;;ed.  and  eiiactn.ent  of  the  bill  In  substantially  its  present 
form,  some  fairly  definite  results  can  be  f^tated, 

Api  rcximatelv  1^0  American  dry  cargo  conibinatio'i  or  passenger 
ships  of  about  860.000  grass  tons  would  be  withdrawn  from  service. 
Tlie  lines  upon  which  the  great  majority  of  these  ships  operate 
would  be  abandoned. 

In  addition  to  the  130  ships  m  foreigtr  trade.  16  American  s'^.ips 
of  approximately  80,000  gross  tons  (dry  cartto  and  tank  ve-s'-ls 
usoally  c>  nsidc^rcd  a  part  of  our  coast  wir«  ileet  but  principally 
en;;a'-;ed  ;n  trade  between  Atlantic.  Gulf,  and  PacUic  ports  of  the 
United  States  and  Canadian  ports*  could  no  longer  operate  as  at 
present. 

E.-timate&  indicate  that  between  ir.5  and  170  American  dry  cargo, 
combination,  or  pa.-^.^enger  ships  of  about  1.100.000  gross  tons  could 
continue  to  cpeiaio  in  foreign  trade,  much  a^  at  present,  although 
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more  thrn  half  of  these  fin  nv.mb.  r  ar.d  tcnnacei  wruld  he 
adversely    affected,    some     sen-  ..sly.     The    unc.rt<-.ntv    ...    to    the 

tTr^^l^f  ^f'rV^  '^'■'''  ^i"''^'^^^^-  1^-owever.  is  illu.tVat^d  bv  he 
fact  that  if  It  became  neco.-ary  to  ent.r  a  "combat  area"  to 'stive 
Medit.rri-.neanp.-rts.  20  ves.!,  of  103.000  gro.s  tons  immedi"a\e  J 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  7  otlier  vessels  of  74  OCO  gros^  t.  r-  vo,M 
have    to   be    rerouted    so   dra.-ti.  ..]]y    it    is   pc.  "  ^  ^^..a 

operation  mlcht  no  lon^or  be  practieable 

On   the   basis  of   130  ^dry  ca-c-o,   combination,   or  na-c<>r-er  =hirvs 
which  would   doubtless  be  wlihrirawn   under  the  propc==rd   lec'cH 
tion,  it  IS  apparent  that  mere  than  47  percent  bv  number  and  44 
percent  by  tonnage  of  the  American-flae  active  fcrei^'n  trade 'fleet 
could  no  longer  operate  on  pres-nt  trade  routes 

The  trade  routes  affected   and  the  approximate  num.bc 
which  wo'.ild   be  withdrawn  from  them  are  as  follow^- 
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A'i  examination  of  the  pro-p-^ts  for  rerouting  Anirrican  ves<=els 
affected  by  the  proposed  prohibitions  shows  very  litt'e  pro<=pec'  of 
prchtable  em.ploym.eni  for  su-h  v.  ssel?  in  services  from  the  United 
States  to  noi.bclh.c-eiit  countries  and  possesi-ons  Vcrv  few  for- 
eu:n  ves-^els  have  b<^en  withdiawn  'rem  the  South  American  trade 
Sleuth  American  trade  volun.e  may  mcrciise,  but  steady  em- 
p.cyn,  tit  Jitr  more  than   100  addr.ional  American  ships,  or  even  a 

them,  cannot  be  visualized.  Similarly, 
th.^  Orient  hits  dicliutd  within  the  last 
iio   room   for   any   nuu.bcr   of   additional 


Til  I' 

tit 
considerable    portion    of 
trans-Pa.nfic   trade   w.th 
year,   and   there   appcirs 
vessels  in  tliat  traae. 


Dia-mg  the  past  2  years  the  Maritime  Commission  has  ordered 
for  it.:elf  or  in  coi.junctior,  witli  priv.ite  operators  137  new  vessels 
of  mere  than  a  milhcn  tons,  Twentv-two  cf  the.se  alrei.dy  have 
be-n  launched,  and  those  upon  which  trials  have  been  held  hive 
proved  to  be  the  mont  efficient  of  their  types  in  the  w-^rld.  The 
Governm.ent  and  the  shipow  ners  are  Investing  abc  ut  $300  000  000 
in  thc.-c  137  new  vessels. 

The  benefits  of  this  program  extended  to  American  labor  and 
American  producers  of  materials  in  every  State  of  the  Union. 

Th-:'  flups  already  ordered  constitute  only  part  performance  of 
an  orderly  long-range  replacem.ent  prc^tram  involving  a  total  of 
oOn  new  ships  to  be  constructed  over  a  period  of  10  years  ct  a 
total  cost  of  $1,250,000,000, 

Should  the  principle  of  House  Joint  Resolution  306  become  the 
established  policy  of  the  Unit.d  States,  many  if  not  all  of  the  new- 
ships  ordered  or  planned  would  face  a  very  doulr-ful  future  and 
represent  extremely  poor  risk  from  the  investment  standpoint. 

PART  B  ^EFFECT  OF  THE  rEOPOSED  LAW  ON  THE  SHIPPING  AND  ASSOCIATED 

INDUSTRIES 

The  withdrawal  of  the  130  American  flag  vessels  which  would  be 
affected  by  enactment  of  the  propo.sed  neutrality  legisiation  from 
the  .services  in  which  they  are  now  eng..ged  without  placing  them 
profitably  in  other  trades  would  result  in  losses  to  maritime  labor 
shipyards,  suppliers  cf  materiaLs.  insurance  companies,  and  ship 
operators,  and  also  In  losses  to  the  Government.  Suitable  reallo- 
cation of  the  ships  is  unlikely.  The  following  analysis  points  out 
these  Icsse-s. 

Lous   of   business   and   unemployment    (other   than   administrative 

personnel) 
A  conception  of  the  loss  of  business  and  the  resultant  effect  if 
the  services  under  consideration  were  discontinued  and  the  ships 
laid  up,  may  be  gained  by  considering  the  figures  for  the  calendar 
year  1938.  Gross  revenues  received  by  the  steamship  lines  which 
would  be  affected,  from  freight,  passengers  and  mail,  amounted 
to  approximately  $73,000,000.  This  revenue  was  disbursed  in  part 
for  wages,  materials,  supplies  or  services  performed  in  the  United 
States,  as  follows: 

Wages jio,  500,  000 

i*ood,  ptores,  supplies,  and  maintenance,  purchased  In 

the    United    States 6,200,000 

Repairs  performed  in  the  United  States 5,800,000 

Insurance,"    premiums 3,500,000 


In 


dd.tion  to  the 


res.  nf  *-  naoona  ,  "mounts  shown  above,  amounts  well  m  ex- 
cess of  $1,000  000  each  were  spent  lor  use  ol  tcrinimils,  the  ^ervu-  s 
of  domestic  agents,  brokerage,  employment  of  tugboats  with  th  nr 
crews,  pilots  and  many  ether  services  neccs^arv  for  the  r;.-ruion\L' 
sterm^hips.  One  of  the  largest  items  of  expense  was  lor  the  c:^ 
picyment  of  stevedores  Because  our  records  do  n^t  co-t-'n  a 
break-aown  of  the  respective  amounts  spent  in  the  Uri'ed  S'ntes 
^"':  ^f '''?']   CGuiitrles.  we  caii  only  give  a  rough  estimate  of"  the 

aS  $fo^oSooS."'''"'  '"  ''•'  '-^^■•''^''  ^'"^^-  '''•  ''''''''''  ''■'^^■^■'^ 
Beci-iuse  <.f  the  large  number  of  persons  which  would  be  affected 
by  a  disruption  or  curtailment  of  steamship  services  and  bccaus,-. 
Of  the  intermittent  employment  of  some  of  them  it  is  difficult 
to  give  actual  data.  It  is  estim,ated  that  between  8.500  and  9  000 
seamen  are  now  em.ployed  on  vessels  engaged  in  services  which 
would  have  to  be  abandoned  or  curtailed.  While  a  few  of  thes-c  men 
would  be  reuiined  to  preserve  the  vessels  in  lay-up  the  van  ira- 
jority  would  have  to  be  released  to  seek  other  "emplovment  Cor- 
respondingly, stevedores,  repair  yard  workers,  ship  chandlers  and 
many  others  would  be  forced  out  of  emplcj-m'-nt  '     ' 

This  losif  or  curtailment  of  employment  as  regards  stevedorne 
and  fuel  cost  presupposes  that  neutral  or  other  "foreign -fla^  l  n^s 
would  not  be  in  a  position  to  handle  all  of  the  commerce\h!c'i 
would  be  relinquished  by  the  withdrawal  of  American -fla-  vessels 
ihe  other  items  mentioned  would  not  be  expended  in  the  United 
States  to  anything  approachiiig  the  figures  stated,  even  if  forelen- 
flag  vessels  are  available.  The  crews  of  foreign  vesatls  are  hi'^'ed 
abroaa;  and  repair,  insurance,  and  other  expenditures  are  m%d^ 
abroad  whenever  practicable. 

Trained  seagoing  personnel  for  commerce  and  national  defense 
The  merchant  marine  training  program  which  has  been  inausu- 
rated  would  be  adversely  affected.  It  is  not  likely  that  vemng  men 
would  wish  to  continue  to  train  for  a  career  at"  sea  oii  ArnVncan 
vessels  in  the  face  of  the  uncertainties  which  would  attend  the 
op?ra»ion  of  such  vessels  if  the  proposed  law  becomes  our  natlomil 
poiic\ , 

Gcicrnmcntal  irivcstment  in  trade  routes 
Tlie  United  States  has  invested  larce  sums  in  the  development 
Of  trade  routes  from  which  it  wrnilo  be  nece.«sarv  to  withdraw  our 
ships  if  House  Joint  Resolution  306  were  enacted,  Repard'e^  of 
whe.her  the  ships  could  b^  allocated  to  other  routes  the  Govc-n- 
ment  s  investment  in  tha  abandoned  routes  would  be  lost 

The   enorm.ous   losses   and    exi^enditures   occasioned    bv   our    Ir-rk 

irJl^'^^J^V^^^^  ^^'°''^  ^^^"^  P^'"^°^  convinced  the  people  of  the 
United  States  that  an  American  merchant  marine  is  a  necessitv 
At  the  end  of  the  World  War  period  a  great  number  of  rhip^  wefe 
construe ed  or  under  construction  for  the  Govirnment:  and  it  was 
decided  to  operate  these  ships  for  Government  account  in  the 
development  of  trade  routes  found  essential  to  the  flow  of  our 
foreign  commerce  until  such  time  as  the  lines  serving  such  routes 
could  be  .sold  to  private  operators,  the  Government  absorijing  the 
losses  during  that  period.  After  the  sale  of  many  of  the  lines 
governmental  aid  in  their  operation  was  found  necessary  Th's  .,d 
was  first  rendered  in  the  fo-m  of  ocean-mail  contracts' and  more 
recently  as  differential  subsidies 


P'uel 


8.  500.  000 


Other  vessel  expense 1,  000  000 

Total  vessel  expense.  Including  wages 35,500,000 


Except  insofar  as  the  governmental  expenditures  for  trade-route 
development  may  be  considered  written  off  as  a  premium  to  innire 
the  availability  of  ships  for  the  rational  defense,  the  .sums  exur nded 
may  properly  be  considered  an  investmeiit  bv  the  United  State,  in 
the  development  of  good  will  and  in  the  absorption  cf  pioneermc 
and  development  expenses.  ° 

The  amount  of  such  governmental  expenditure  in  the  develon- 
mcnt  ot  the  routes  it  is  not  now  proposed  to  abandon  bv  reu-^on 
of  legislation  which,  if  enacted,  would  necessitate  the  wthdrawil 
?Qo?^'  '!i'P'':  ''  ,!^^^*^  ^"  ^^^  following  table  for  the  period  from 
1923  to  September  30.  1939.  This  table  includes  operating  lo'^ses 
sustained  by  the  Government,  ocean-mail  pavments.  and  opcratmg- 
diffcrent.al  subsidy.  Governmental  ship  operating  losses  prior  to 
1923  cannot  readily  be  segregated  by  routes  and  services. 

Governmental  expenditure 
Route ; 

U.  S.  North  Atlantic-continental  Europe.. _  $g5  4''G  000 

U.S.  North   Atlantlc-Iinited   Kingdom  and  Ireland       13697000 
U.  S.  North  Atlantic- Mediterranean  and  Black  Seas     '  18  166  000 

U.  S.  North  Atlantic -Australasia «;  Tiu  nan 

U.  S.  North  Atlantic-India llllll 

U.  S.  North  Atlantic-Atlantic  Canada 11 

U,  S,  North  Atlantic-Red  Sea-Persian  Gulf-India" 
U.  S.  North  Atlantic-Baluc-Scandinavian   area 
U.   S.   North    Atlantic   and    Gulf-South    and   East 

Africa 

U.  S.  North  Atlantic  and  Gulf- West  AfricalllllZ" 

U.  S.  South  Atlantic-continental  Europe II       6  8G6  000 

U.  S.  Atlantic-certain  Caribbean  ports III"         '        '_ 

U.  6.  Gulf-United  Kingdom  and  Ireland  ) 

U.   S.   Gulf-continental    Europe |    82.098.000 

U.  S.  Paciflc  coast-Australasia 8,801   000 

U.  S.  Pacific  coast-United  Kingdom  and  Contine;it_ I '_ 


6,302.000 
4,016.000 

8,  810,0u0 

4, 778.  OCO 
5.  709.  000 


Total. 


230. 571, 000 

'It  Is  estimated  that  about  two-thirds  of  the  American-flag  ton- 
nage on  this  route  could  continue  to  operate  for  the  present,  biit 
one-third  would  be  Immediately  withdrawn. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  F.ECORD 


Goodwill 

As  prrvlcusly  Ptatcd.  the  gross  rcver.ues  derived  from  the  cpera- 
tions  of  stiarr.-^hip-;  which  would  be  forced  to  htv  up  il"  House  Joint 
Rcscluticn  306  wrre  enacted  amounted  to  $73,000,000  in  1938. 

The  shippuig  business,  benT?  highly  competitive,  cannot  be 
dropped  and  reentered  at  will.  Shipping  goodwill  is  an  asset  which 
is  bu^l  up  grad'ially.  A  period  of  pit:necnng  must  be  gone  throu-h 
to  secure  bu.sinrss:  good  agency  relations  must  be  reestablibhcd  and 
solicitation  n.u-t  proceed  along  dc'lnite  channels.  Should  the  ves- 
sels be  laid  up  for  even  a  year  it  would  be  many  years  before  they 
could  regain  their  presrnt  position  in  the  trades. 

The  bu.'-ines.s  which  has  been  obtained  by  these  Am'-rican-f.ag  lines 
is  the  result  of  y-ars  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Anieriran  owners 
striving  to  cbtaln  a  portion  of  the  water-borne  rxport  and  imp.  rt 
foreign  commerce  of  the  United  States.  B':sin.-.s  v.hirh  ?s  pros'jutly 
being  obtained  has  for  the  most  part  been  wrested  away  from  foreign 
ccmp-tltcrs  m  spite  of  the  hand:r;ips  of  elder  vessel.^;  and  higher 
C'^s's  than  those  of  competitors.  The  odds  against  America n-.'=lag 
Ehippm-^  have  within  the  past  few  years  b"en  progressively  derreasrd 
thiotigh  the  mtrcduc'ion  of  faster  and  more  modern  vesselsi  and 
Government  aid.  In  the  case  of  the  sub-idized  lines,  has  tended  to 
redufe  the  co-t  differential  against  us.  Current  shipbuilding  activi- 
ties withm  the  Uniced  States  promise  still  greater  reductlrn  of  these 
cdds. 

The  goodwill  of  shippers  has  been  obt-alned  rot  so  much  through 
ratriotTsm.  but  throu'Uh  depenc'eucy.  frequency,  and  re^uhirity  of 
«;ervice  The  curtailment  or  abandonment  of  a  steamship  line  will 
of  necessity  force  the  shipper  to  seek  service  elsewher<\  and  he  will 
continue  to  paironizf.  ;ven  in  n;;rmal  tim.^s.  a  lin**  which  hns  best 
served  him  and  pro'cted  his  interests  in  emereencics.  We  are 
witnessing  more  and  more  a  trend  of  Amerii:an  .shippers  to  su[;pcrt 
Ame!icaii-fl.-,g  ve.-.sels  ,  ,  ^     ,v,     ^ 

Although  It  IS  impossible  to  determine  what  would  be  the  f.nan- 
cial  cond'ition  of  American  steamship  companies  affected  by  the 
pr-'posed  neutrahty  lee.slalion  at  the  end  of  the  effective  period  of 
the  law.  it  i-  likeiy  that  they  would  nut  be  m  position  to  reestab- 
lish operatic  n.-.  c:i  any  trade  route. 

Organizatio-n 

The  steamship  companies  which  would  be  affected  if  the  opera- 
tions of  their  lines  were  suspended  by  reason  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution ?06.  If  eni'cted.  have  betn  built  up  over  a  number  of  years 
and  comprise  trained  and  expert  employees.  These  companies  also 
have  well-established  loreittn  agencies  employing  many  American 
cititzens  v.ho  have  n->ces&:<rilv  established  permanent  residences 
abroad.  Diirint  the  vear  1938  the  salaries  of  olhcers  and  employees 
allocated  to  the  p'rticular  services  which  w.rald  be  atfected 
amounted  to  approximatclv  $4.8(iC.OOO.  This  fiaure  docs  not.  of 
course  include  -eneral  office  and  oth<  r  admini'^trntue  expense,  such 
as  rent  Iieht.  heat  and  power,  statirncrv.  cftice  supplies,  etc.  The 
fi-urc  does  not  include  salaries  of  officers  and  employees  of  the 
various  dome~tic-a  -e.-icy  com.panies  v/ho.s.'  livelihood  is  dependent 
upon  thf  steamship  lines  which  would  suspend  operations. 

Thp  abandonment  cr  serious  curtailment  of  these  steamship  lines 
would  rc.-.ult  in  ahncst  ccm.plote  disorganization  of  these  operating 
companies  und  nnrncLs;  employees  would  have  to  be  reduced  to  the 
barest  rnini.num  if  the  ves.-els'were  placed  m  lay-upi  ortiees  would 
be  closed  and  personnel  be  scattered  to  f.nd  or  attempt  to  find 
other  employment.  This  di.-.oreani/.atiDn  would  be  one  of  the  most 
serious  features  involved  In  a  restriction  of  these  steamship  serv- 
ices- and  if  normal  service  was  resumed  at  ;cmc  future  time,  these 
com'panie.s  would  have  serious  ditriculty  in  again  collecting  efncient 

stalfs. 

Lay-up  expense 

The  co'^t  Involved  In  the  withdrav^-al  of  ships  from  operation, 
tlieir  preparation  for  a  long  period  of  lay-up.  and  their  maintenance 
a-id  pres'.-rvaticn  while  m  lav-up  is  almost  impossible  to  forecast 
W'thout  a  thorough  and  dt tailed  study,  which  would  take  Into 
consideration  such  factors  as  the  policy  of  tlie  owners,  availability 
and  Ucarion  of  points  of  lay-up,  and  methods  employed  in  preser- 
vation The  preparation  of  a  vessel  for  a  lone  period  of  lay-up 
necessitates  the  openiny  up  of  machinery — coating  machitiery.  deck 
and  cargo  Rear,  and  other  movable  parts  with  proper  lubricationi 
the  removal  to  shore  and  storage  of  navi'^ating  gear,  instrtimen-s. 
bedchn",  and  other  cqtnpment  which  would  be  subjected  to  dantage 
from  moisture,  etc.  In  the  case  of  passenger  ve-sels.  depending 
on  the  location  and  the  period  of  lay-up,  it  might  be  nece.<.sary  or 
ndviiable  to  remove  cabin,  saloon,  public  ha'l,  and  other  furn  sh- 
ln"s  for  protection  against  lo.ss  by  theft  or  dam.ige  from  m'ths, 
moisture  etc  When  the  vessels  were  again  to  t)e  placed  in  opera- 
tion It  would  be  necessary  to  go  through  the  reverse  ol  this  pre  cess. 
We  are  unable  to  give  an  estimate  of  the  cost  which  would  be  in- 
volved in  the  process  of  preparing  for  lay-up  and  coming  out  of 
lav-up   but  thev  wou'd  be  vcrv  substantial. 

The  erst  of  maintaining  the  130  vessels  under  consideration  while 
in  lay-up  would  be  variable,  depending  upon  the  ct^mpanys  policy 
and  metiiOds  emploved.  A  reasonably  low  estimate  ot  the  cost 
would  be  111  the  neighborhood  of  .«6.()00.0G0  per  annum. 

Drpreciation 

The  annunl  denrcciatinn  charges  on  the  ves.=els  Involved  amounts 
to  -^ubstartially  lii  cxiress  of  $5  OOO.OCO.  If  II  use  Joint  Resolution  30G 
were  ma.t  cl  there  wnild  be  m  revenue  accruing  to  the  atlected 
companies  against  which  tV.is  amount  could  be  charg.  d,  and  the 
enforced  idlene.-.s  of  the  ships  fvr  a  year  or  .«:ev,'ral  years  would  n  t 
prtlong  their  livei  for  a  corresponding  period  because  of  the  ele- 


ments of  obsolescence,  and  the  more  rapid  deterioration  of  vessels 
while  in  lay-up  than  while  in  operation.  The  amotint  quoted  does 
not  include  any  estimate  of  depreciation  on  the  vessels  .  wned  by 
tho  United  States,  since  no  depreciation  is  charged  against  them 
ui.der  Governmental  accounting  practice. 

Amortization  Pci/rnents  and  Interest  on  Mortgages 
Additional  charges  which  must  be  met  by  the  owners  in  carh  e.'.ch 
year  are  the  interest  payments  on  mortgage  indebtcdtiess  on  the 
ves.sels  as  w^'ll  a,-,  am  irtization  of  such  mortgages.  No  earnings 
would  be  available  fmm  the  ojieration  of  the  ships  out  df  whicn  to 
meet  these  pavments  if  the  prufxssid  leg.slation  were  enacttd.  It  is 
estimati  d  tliat  amortization  and  mtere.st  on  vessel  mortgages  would 
approximate  .${,100  000  annually,  of  which  approximate.y  $2  600  000 
reprc.ents  pi'ynieiits  on  nbligations  held  by  Uie  United  Static  Uov- 
ernm.ent.  It  S'^ems  needless  to  point  out  that  unles.s  a  m  aatorium 
is  granted  for  the  payment  of  thi.-.  indebtedness  that  the  .steamihip 
ccnipanies,  without  any  income,  would  deplete  all  of  th.-ir  reserves. 
and  tinricubtedly  many  would  be  thrown  into  bankruptcy. 

Reallocation 

As  previously  st.nt  d  with  regard  to  the  133  ves.sels  which  would 
be  with.drawn  fmm  tlieir  trades  as  a  re»;tiit  of  enactment  of  the 
propo.sed  legislation,  prospects  for  their  reallocation  are  not 
encouraging. 

Tl^e  problem  is  here  considered  not  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
effect  on  th?  rwners  of  the  vessels  themselves,  but  with  respect  to 
the  effect  on  the  other  elements  of  the  merchant  marine  if  the  130 
vessels  were  allocated  to  other  trades.  The  trades  in  which  the 
vessels  would  be  perm  ttfd  to  encase  have,  m  normal  times,  had 
adequat;>  tonnnge.  and  thus  far  th'^re  has  ben  no  serious  sh-^rtaee 
of  .ships  becau.se  of  the  withdrawal  of  forc'gn  flag  vessels.  In  the 
pr  t;  ted  trades  of  the  United  States  there  is  normally  n^re  than 
suflicient  t  jnnage,  and  the  .>ame  may  be  said  wi'h  regard  to  the 
Sou'h  AmTicnn  trad'  The  withdrawal  of  A'ner'can  fl.-'g  vessels 
from  trades  serving  belligertnt  ports  would  prompt  the  owners  to 
seek  employment  for  their  vessels  either  m  the  protected  trades 
cf  the  United  States  cr  the  Sotuh  American  trade,  and  inasmuch  as 
Ihr  C  mms-icn  Would  have  httl.^  coutrol  (-ver  the  operation  of  n^  n- 
sub.id^iitd  Tnes.  the  Introduction  of  these  vessels  in  other  trades 
would  b.^  d  'triment al  to  the  line  now  engaged  in  that  trade,  and 
would  probably  yield  very  little  profit  to  the  line  whicn  was  ^dded. 

Shipyards  and  Shipbuilding 

As  previotisly  stated  129  ships  are  now  ordced  t  under  con- 
struction m  the  United  S'ates  as  a  part  of  the  GcviTnmenfs  10- 
year  ship  construction  pn  gram  vhich  calls  for  500  iii  w  vo.'sse's 

The  necesfcity  for  this  program  Is  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  of 
the  320  dry  cargo,  combination,  and  passenger  .■?hips  ccmprislng  the 
foreign  trade  fleet,  287  vessels,  cf  1,740,000  gro  s  tons  (or  81  percent). 
will  be  20  years  old  by  1942. 

While  the  Ccm.miss.on  do-s  not  contemplate  cancdaMen  of  any 
crd  rs  already  placed  for  new  sh'ps.  the  uncertain  future  of  our 
shipping  ur.uer  the  proposed  legislation  might  interfere  with  the 
lL,ng-ran:;e  program  for  the  btiildmg  up  of  a  strong  merch.uit 
m.aruie.  inasmuch  as  we  are  pres  ntici  with  a  possibility  of  Iteis- 
lation  which  will  doubtless  seriously  alTert  the  carriage  cf  foreign 
commerce  m  American-flag  sh.ps  throughout  the  wc  rid. 

The  probable  effect  upon  shipyard  labor  of  any  dislocations  in 
cu'  shipbuikling  program  is  realized  when  it  is  reoalled  that  the 
industry  requires  a  lar-.te  staff  of  technical  employees  skilled  In  the 
art  anci  .sci  nee  of  shipbulld'ng,  as  v.ell  as  manv  emiskilled  and 
un-k'lled  workmen.  Labor  in  industries  svich  fs  the  iron  and  .-te»  1. 
and  other  industries  which  supply  materials  which  go  into  a  ship. 
Will  likewise  be  affected.  Tlie  cc^t  of  a  ship  is  ahotit  ccpially  divided 
into  two  parts — one  half  being  the  cn,<;t  of  constrtictinn  and  a.ssem- 
bly  within  the  shipyard  and  the  other  half  represen  Ing  the  cast  of 
ma'erlidb  and  equipment  purcha.sed  from  alii- d  irdu:tr:es  Con- 
sidering shipyard  labor  and  labor  In  allied  industr  es.  it  has  beon 
estimated  that  about  85  percent  cf  the  cost  oi  bu  Iding  a  ship  is 
labor. 

The  importance  of  shiphtiildmg  in  th?  national  e -onomv  is  indi- 
cated by  the  fact  that  materials  and  eciuiprieiit  us:d  m  shiph- Hid- 
ing involve  directly  or  Indirectly  jjrHCtically  every  <ncwn  inius'ry 
and  are  supplied  m  varying  quantities  from  every  State  m  'he 
country. 

Ship  repairing  ts  quite  as  essential  to  the  maintenance  of  a 
merchant  marine  as  the  building  of  the  ships.  During  the  lifetime 
of  a  .ship  an  average  expenditure  equal  to  at  lea.st  hree-fcur'hs  of 
lis  orl;;inal  cost  is  required  for  upkeep,  surveys,  moilcrnlzation.  and 
repair  Hence,  not  only  would  the  taking  cut  cf  fcrvice  of  130  of 
cur  merchan-  vcs:-els  result  in  throwing  (tit  cf  employment  many 
sh.pyard  workers  winch  normally  wa  uld  be  given  employn-ient  m 
coiincctie.n  with  repair  work  but  if  the  long-rarye  construction 
program  were  seriously  influuiced  by  the  proposed  legisltition,  the 
loss  to  our  shipyards  and  repair  yards  will  be  felt  for  many  years 
after  the  actual  period  of  cons* ruction  now  contenijilated. 

P,»iRT    C — FFFECT    OF    AMERICAN    FOREIGN    TRADE    AND    NAriONAL    ECONOMY 

The  disrtiptlon  of  certain  of  otir  shipping  servic\s  as  a  result  of 
the  enactment  of  the  pending  neutrality  bill  would  utiquestionably 
have  a  marked  effect  unon  our  national  economy.  The  incUistries 
of  the  United  States  are  dependent  to  a  marked  degree  upon  a 
number  of  strategic  and  critical  c:inunodit les,  many  of  which  are  not 
produced  in  this  country  and  nni  t  be  irn;  orted  from  abro-.d.  Any 
factor  which  would  tend  to  ciurtail  the  importaticu  of  these  ce.m- 
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modifies  or  bring  about  substantial  increases  in  ocean-frei£rht  rates 
would  affect  the  price  American  indusiry  would  ha\e  to  pay  for  its 
raw  materials,  and  in  turn,  the  price  paid  for  the  finished  "product 
by  the  ultimate  consumer. 

The  following  analysis  of  the  niore  essential  strategic  com- 
modities Indicates  the  extent  to  which  the  United  States  Is  de- 
fjendent  upon  foreign  sources  of  supply  as  well  as  their  importance 
In  our  national  economy. 

The  most  important  strategic  commodities  in  relation  to  key 
industries  In  the  United  States  and  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
shipping  problems  involved  in  the  event  a  neutrality  law  similar 
to  th'  bill  now  under  consideration  iii  enacted  are  the  following- 
Tin,  rubber,  manganese,  chromium. 

Tin 

In  1938  this  country  Imported  52.166  long  tons  of  tin  ore  which 
came  principally  from  British  Malaya.  Approximately  one-third  cf 
cur  consumption  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  tin  plate.  The 
remainder  Is  used  for  the  various  alloys  such  as  solder,  babbitt, 
tin  foil,  etc.  Tin  is  also  used  in  the  production  of  brasses  and 
bronze,  as  well  as  in  the  production  of  tin  salts,  of  which  the  latter 
product  is  important  in  the  ceramic  and  textile  Industries.  At  the 
present  time  the  United  States  is  able  to  produce  approximately 
one-third  of  Its  requirements  from  scrap  tin  plate  and  alloys. 

In  1938  the  steel  industry  produced  1.430.OO0  gross  tons  of  tin 
plate,  of  which  79  5  percent  went  to  the  container  industry.  Cksn- 
sidenng  the  tin-can  and  other  tinware  industries.  1937  figures  show 
that  the  wages  paid  the  33.145  waee  earners  amounted  to  $37,000,- 
000,  and  that  the  value  of  the  products  was  $359,000,000.  In  1937 
the  canning  and  perserving  industries  handling  fruits,  vegetables, 
fish,  and  other  sea  foods,  employed  155.000  wage  earners  to  pro- 
duce products  valued  at  $867,000,000  paying  them  $101,000,000  in 
wages. 

In  19.38  American  vessels  transported  33  percent  of  our  tin  im- 
portsi  the  vessels  of  present  belligerent  countries,  34  percenti  other 
foreign-flag  vessels,  33  percent.  In  1938.  89  percent  of  the  tin  im- 
ported into  this  country  came  from  present  belligerent  countries. 

Fre-edom  of  ocean  transport  is  a  vital  factor  in  our  supply  and 
under  present  conditions  it  is  believed  that  the  requirements  of 
American  industry  for  tin  plate  will  increase  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

It  was  estimated  that  at  the  end  of  August  1939  there  was  on 
hand  in  the  United  States  8.967  long  tons  of  tin,  which  was  sufficient 
under  normal  consumption  for  only  II2  months.  (See  appendix 
No.  1.) 

Rubber 
In  1938,  427.200  long  tons  of  rubber  were  imported  into  the 
Unite'd  States,  of  which  the  principal  sources  were  British  Malaya 
and  Netherlands  Indies.  In  this  same  year  70  percent  of  our 
rubber  came  from  cotintries  that  are  now  belligerents;  52  percent 
was  transported  in  vessels  of  pre.«;ent  belligerent  countries;  19 
percent  In  American-flag  vcesels;  and  29  percent  in  neutral  foreign- 
flae  ve.s.sel6. 

Tlie  manufacturers  of  rubber  goods  must  depend  entirely  upon 
Imp.  rts.  Approximately  80  percent  of  the  rubber  consumed  in 
our  rubber  manufacturing  Industry,  which  is  the  largest  in  the 
world.  Is  used  in  the  manufacturp  of  tires  and  inner  tubes.  The 
remainder  is  utilized  in  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes,  rub- 
ber hoee.  druggists  supplies,  and  other  miscellaneous  products. 
0:i  a  value  basis,  crude  rubber  is  the  most  important  single  com- 
modity im.ported  Into  the  United  States.  About  one-half  of  the 
total  Imports  of  thLs  commodity  have  been  carried  in  recent  years 
by  British  vessels,  and  about  one-fifth  by  American  vessels.  The 
total  domestic  stockB  of  crude  rubber  on  hand,  including  those  In 
transit  is  estimated  at  160,000  tons,  a  supply  sufficient  to  last  from 
2  to  3  months. 

In  1937  the  rtibber  products  industries  consumed  531,000  gross 
tons  of  crude  rtibbe  r  in  the  manufacture  of  products  valued  at 
$i'33  OCO.OGO;  the  wapes  paid  the  130,000  wage  earners  amounted  to 
$171,000,000.  In  1937.  the  motor  vehicle  indiustry,  which  Is  depen- 
dent on  the  rubber  industry,  produced  products" valued  at  $3,096,- 
000.000,  and  paid  195,000  wage  earners  $316,000,000.  In  that  same 
year  the  motor  vehicle  parts  and  bodies  Industries  produced  prod- 
uct.s  valued  at  $2 ,080. 000, COO.  and  paid  its  285,000  wage  earners 
$440,000,000.      (See  appendix  No    2.) 

Manganese 

During  1938  the  United  States  imported  170,000  long  tons  of 
manganese  ore,  which  came  largely  from  Russia  and  the  British 
Gold  Coast.  Thirty-four  percent  of  this  commodity  was  shipped 
from  present  belligerent  countries.  Thirteen  percent  was  carried 
in  vessels  of  European  nations  now  at  war.  14  percent  in  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels,  and  73  percent   In  neutral  foreign-flag  vessels. 

This  commodity  is  essential  in  the  production  of  steel,  and  Is 
one  of  the  most  Important  strategic  materials  In  which  this  coun- 
try is  deficient.  It  is  estimated  that  from  14  to  18  pounds  of 
mangane.se  is  used  In  the  production  of  each  ton  of  steel.  The 
United  States  produces  normally  about  3  percent  of  Its  require- 
ments for  the  steel  industry,  and  about  65  percent  for  the  manu- 
facture of  dry  cell  batteries.  Of  the  total  amount  of  manganese 
used,  however,  Imports  supply  over  75  percent  of  our  Industrial 
requlrem.ents.  At  the  end  of  1938  there  were  840,000  tons  of 
imported  manganese  ore  in  Government  warehouses.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  tills  supply  would  be  sufficient  to  last  only  about  a 
year  at  the  normal  rate  of  steel  production. 

In  1937  the  steel  works  and  rclUng-mlll  products  Industries  in 
Which  manganese  is  used  as  an  essential  material  employed  479,000 
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wage  earners,  who  were  paid  $780,000,000  in  wages.    Tlie  value  of  the 
products    of    these    industries    amounted    to    $3,330,000,000.      (See 
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CJiromium 


During  1938  the  United  States  Impoited  301.745  long  tons  of 
chromium,  principally  from  East  and  South  Africa,  the  Fhilippines. 
Turke-y,  New  Caledonia,  and  Cuba.  Pifty-nlne  percent  of  this  com- 
modity was  shipped  from  ports  located  in  present  belligerent  coun- 
tries. S.xty-two  ond  one-half  percent  was  transported  in  Am.crican- 
flag  vessels;  17' ^  percent  in  vessels  of  nations  now  considered  bel- 
ligerents; and  20  percent  In  neutral  foreign-flag  vessels.  Chrome  oro 
is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  ferrochrome  for  the  alloy-steel 
Industry.  It  Is  important  for  both  military  and  peacetime  "indus- 
tries. Tlie  United  States  is  dependent  upon  Imports  for  99  percent 
of  Its  requirements.  This  point,  together  with  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can-flag vessels  are  now  transporting  over  60  percent  of  our  supply 
indicates  clearly  the  Im.portance  of  American  vessels  in  the  trans- 
portation of  this  commcdity  for  supplying  vital  industries  in  this 
country.     (See  appendix  No.  4.) 

Among  the  other  strategic  commodities  necessary  to  American 
Industry,  tungsten  is  highly  important.  It  comprises  from  17  to  18 
percent  of  the  weight  of  high-speed  tool  steel.  This  commodity 
could  be  produced  in  the  United  States  to  take  care  of  our  industrial 
needs,  althotigh  the  cost  would  be  great.  One  of  the  largest  imiport- 
ers  of  tungsten  In  the  United  States  specifies  the  use  of  American 
bottoms  in  all  contract^  which  he  Is  making  at  present  for  the 
Importation  of  tungsten  into  this  country  from  foreign  sources  the 
'  reason  for  this  being  that  he  wants  to  Insure  the  greatest  safety  In 
i    the  transportation  of  this  essential  commodity. 

1  More  than  50  percent  of  the  Items  we  import  may  be  classified  as 
strategic  or  critical  commodities  either  because  we  cannot  produce 
I  them  in  this  country  or.  if  we  can,  the  cost  would  be  exceedingly 
'  high.  For  example,  consider  four  industries  that  play  an  Important 
part  in  our  national  economy — the  automotive,  drug,  food,  and  com- 
munications. The  automotive  industry  uses  considerable  quantities 
of  tin.  rubber,  chrome,  manganese,  nickel,  shellac,  cork,  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  commodities  which  we  may  be  able  to  produce  only  in 
small  quantities,  or  not  at  all,  and  for  which  we  must  depend 
entirely  upon  foreign  sources  for  our  supply.  In  fact.  It  has  recently 
been  said  that  every  State  in  the  Union  and  57  foreign  countries 
contribute  material  for  American-made  automobiles. 

The  drug  Industry  needs  iodine,  castor  oil,  opium,  camphor, 
menthol,  and  quinine.  A  large  part  of  cur  food  Industry  Is  de- 
pendent almost  entirely  upon  the  Importation  cf  coffee,  tea  cocoa 
spices,  tropical  fruits,  nuts,  etc.  The  telephone  Industry  needs 
flax,  tin,  rubber,  mica,  nickel,  and  platinum.  It  may  be  said  that 
there  are  few  Industries  that  do  not  require  commodities  from 
abroad  in  order  to  carry  on  their  business.  Those  employed  in  the 
tire,  steel,  automotive,  oil,  garage,  trucking,  taxi,  and  automobile- 
repair  trades  would  be  directly  affected  if  the  Importation  of  one 
commodity — rubber — was   substantially   curtailed. 

The  total  or  partial  withdrawal  of  Anrerican-flag  vessels  from 
certain  of  the  essential  trade  routes  would  have  the  effect  of  plac- 
ing American  commerce  moving  on  those  routes  In  the  hands  of 
foreign-flag  services.  Experience  In  the  last  war  taught  that  when 
we  are  forced  to  depend  upon  foreign-flag  vessels  to  carry  our  com- 
modities freight  rates  increase  to  high  levels.  It  is  to  be  expected 
that  during  the  conflict  in  Europe  vessels  of  foreign  nations  will  be 
pliced  in  the  most  lucrative  trades,  which  may  reasonably  be  trades 
other  than  those  vital  in  supplying  American  industries  with  such 
products  as  rubber,  Jute,  tin.  manganese,  chrome  ore,  and  chemicals. 
Any  curtailment  of  the  normal  operation  of  those  industries  en- 
gaged in  the  production  of  Iron  and  steel,  automobiles,  machinery, 
tin  products,  rubber  goods,  chemical  products,  and  drugs,  to  men- 
tion only  a  few,  would  probably  affect  to  a  considerable  degree 
labor,  industry,  railway  and  highway  transportation,  agriculture, 
and  commercial  activities  in  general.  Although  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  obtain  these  essential  imports  by  the  utilization  of  foreign- 
flag  services,  rates  might  be  expected  to  advance  as  a  re.sult  of  the 
functioning  of  the  law  of  sup'ply  and  demand.  This  was  experi- 
enced In  the  last  European  war,  and  our  national  economy  was 
severely  affected  as  a  result  of  the  high  shipping  rates  which  were 
imposed.     (,See  appendixes  Nos.  5  and  5-A.) 

Export  trade 

Normally  our  exports  represent  about  10  percent  of  the  value 
of  the  movable  goods  produced  In  the  United  States,  and  the  state 
of  our  national  economy  is  in  a  large  measure  determined  by  our 
ability  to  sell  this  surplus  in  foreign  markets.  In  19S8  it  is  esti- 
mated that  9  percent  of  our  total  production  was  exported  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  indicated  1938  ratio  was  thus  only  1  point 
lower  than  the  10  percent  of  prodiKtion  annually  exported  In  the 
period  from  1925  to  1929.  The  fact  that  foreign  markets  were  able 
to  absorb  about  10  percent  of  our  total  production  In  1938  was  an 
Important  sustaining  influence  on  the  volume  of  production  In  the 
United  States,  particularly  In  the  first  half  of  the  year,  when 
dcme;stlc  trade  underwent  a  substantial  shrinkage.  The  ability  to 
export  this  10  percent  of  our  total  production  oftentimes  may  mean 
the  difference  between  prosperity  and  depression  In  the  United 
States.  In  1938  exports  amounted  to  $3,094,00,000.  while  Imports 
amounted  to  $1,961,000,000. 

If  we  do  not  Import,  or  are  prevented  from  Importing  essential 
requirements,  foreign  nations  will  not  be  able  to  buy  as  much  of 
our  cotton,  tobacco,  grain,  oil,  iron,  and  steel,  and  a  great  many 
other  commodities  that  make  up  a  large  segment  of  our  national 
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I.OOOOOO  LK.d.  iT.al  fi;ll-ti:;i.'  \v.;rker>  \Vi  re  c-l:niated  <i.-  bc;:.p  em- 
pi 'ved  as  a  ler-ult  ol  ut.r  export  trade  in  '-upplymg  the  neC".  .-.ary 
ct.mni.-diti'S  to  takt-  C;irp  ;;f  the  needs  for  the  number  er.;;agtd 
pr;;:;ai;ly   ii:   nidustries   vvhirh  do  a   large  exp;)rt   trade 

II  a-  a  re -nit  of  the  pending  Neutrahcy  Act.  American  ships  will 
b'  pri  h.b:'.  d  from  carryiH::;  articles  or  materials  to  p'^rts  rf  b-.l- 
Ii-riiant  na:  1..11-.  a  stib-ia.nti.il  number  of  persons  now  w.irkmg 
in  'l.ose  indust.-ie<  and  .-ervices  directly  eoiinected  with  expert  111- 
d-  s'ri'S  mav  be  thiLwn  out  of  work  cr  have  their  income  drasti- 
cal  V   et;r;  a.l-'d 

The    :o:\  wii  g   tab.le     hews   the    importance,   on   a   value   ba.^i.s.   of 
cu:    1')    I'ach-g    export    yroups : 
Tivi  .'.•\a';'!'7  rxzxrrs  on  a  va'ruat'.on  ba^is  for  the  calc^uJar  -year  19 J3 


:!. 


ynor'od  tn  cr.uiitrie  now  cf  iisidered  br'.'iig- 
1  ,ir1  t.^i-,.-t  jir-cri'ts  .is  obaeco  rotten, 
i  !  I  al  --t'  r--  ir.  i!  .•  .■m^ini!  nl  »;:;3(),000.000. 
;:  -.'•t'ption  cf  i!ir  rxportati  :i  of  tlU'Se  c -m- 
.ffect  Indus'ries  upjii  wliiii  th.ou.-aiiu.-  if 
■::'    frr  a   livePb'iod 

Pi-.  I'll  coni!r:i'rce  in  1037.  t  is  found  tb.at 
P.e  a.nount  of  ?1  :U4  7,-i.i  <';  0  wi  if  n'Ce;\\'tl  frnrn  i:>re-i'nt 
^'urrries  di^-gr.attd  :r.  tPr  rr.-;leM';  [n  i  i  lan:a' .u'.-; 
our  total  r.npiTts  f  ;■  t'...;t  year  amoun'ed  i..  irl  OlOCinoou  1  xp.  -'s 
to  count:-;''-  th.it  ai\'  iv  v-  ^oiisiden'd  IhI'.il'  r  i.'  naMi-p.  am.  ui.'.U 
in  IfHT  to  51  o73:i04  0?0  out  of  a  total  irad  '  nf  .v3  2911  Oi., ,000  T'.e 
h-.rji  p'  re  ::ta;'e  cf  cur  lor  i';n  trade  v  ith  pre-.  1,:  brlPut-rent  ccww- 
ira-  acee;. mates  the  possible  elT'^"  upun  1  ur  n. it;,  nil  eC'..nomy  ^.t 
tiie  enaclinrii   into  law  of  iP.e  neu.rahtv  bill. 


In  1938  t'u-  c^urtrv 
errp.ts  such  n''r:ciil'ur 
cc:"n.  wheat,  lumber  .ir 
It  Is  thiis  S!  en  'ha' 
moditics  W'UiId  -t  :  i 
our  eit:/ens  are  dep 

Co-isiderliK,'  our  t 
in  P'lr'.T  in 
belli-'erent 


Thi-    1.. 


cK  I  : 


merchar.t 


.t    tlie   o'l: break    of    iha^   Wnrkl    V,' 


T 

u^^---       Air.i' 'icui  eon.'-inivrs 

■'am   pr   due' >.   th.e   maira- 

'   iuip'  e.T  a:  lull   lif   .-ueh   :  .cW 

-ti-n,  aiui'.i  num.  and  Wuol, 


1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 
p 

10 


I':;. '.a'  uf  ic^urfd   c  it  ton 

l'!i::.Li:iuI.if  1  '.irfc!     'nbacco 

Criidi-     petroleum..  

O.  .-ohne  and  other  motor  fuel.^ 

Wheat -  -  -     

Pas,-rnger    au'omobiles 

("O'U    

Copprr.     

MoKTt  rucks 

Aireraf 


$'228,  700   000 

155, 700.  COO 

111    700.000 

103,  500   000 

101,  300.000 

100. 100   000 

94   500, 000 

86  800   000 

72    100   000 

68, 200,000 


Appendix  N',)  6  1.-  a  statement  shewing  values  of  the  10  pjnncipal 
commoditie.-  expi.rted  to  nations  now  considtred  belligerents  m 
19a8  Apper.cix  No.  7  s.iowo  the  same  type  of  mlorniation  to  non- 
belhgeri  nt  nat.on,--, 

bi^'ribiLtion  of  total  exports  of  trade  regicn.<i 

Eu!op\  normallv  our  leading  export  market,  took  43  perceii'  of 
our  t(  t:d  exports  in  Ki38,  La'm  America  ranked  second,  with  18 
ptreent:  A  :;a  was  third,  witii  17  p-rccnt;  nort'iern  North  America 
fourth,  with  15  per.^-nt;  Africa  fifth,  with  4  percent;  and  Oceania 
sixtli,   witii  3  percent 

Of  the  above  exports,  the  countries  which  are  now  belligerents 
pu'cha.-ed  qiiantirns  -Ahich  aggregated  in  value  $559,900,000,  This 
repre-,e!ned  50  percent  of  the  total  exports  of  the  10  commodities 
list  I'd  abo'.e 

During  1'j38  we  nl,so  exported  lumber  sawmill  products  valued  at 
$36  000,000,  49  percent  of  which  was  destined  to  countries  which 
are  now  belliu'en  nts.  Our  exports  of  naval  stores  the  same  year 
amounted  to  .f  12  000.000,  49.4  percent  of  which  went  to  present 
belligerent  countries. 


Caused  '■:.■•■  h'Oiis  k'-,-rs  to  Ame.-ir.in  bu  11 
v.are  ..ilcct.d  bee.ai.-e  re' ail  prior-  ol  cv. 
factiire  (f  uhicli  w  a  -  c;!pe.ide..i  up  .n  to 
pi.idue'-;  a>  rubber,  'in,  ci.ronuur.i  t',.;n,-- 
ach'.'nr- c!  'o  h.t;h  leveN. 

Great  Britain  commande»-red  1.500  of  b.er  merchan'men  for  war 
purpo.es,  and  G'':ir.a:i  .--li  p~  v.(:e  withdrawn  fro  n  service,  leav- 
ing tiie  Un. t'd  S'ates  w.tii  u.edecjua'e  in.'ans  for  .-iv.pping  our 
pioduc's  to  foreign  m.irkets  an:!  gc'.ng  (s-enMil  impoits  frrm 
thrse  nnrke'-^.  I,- ft  aim  -^t  entirely  upon  our  own  re.-.ources.  our 
products  v.ere  pil"d  up  in  wareheu'rs  and  elevi.tors.  m  Ireiglit 
cars   and   upc^n  dock--,   with   few    .-iiij-s    to   transpo-.t    ihi-m, 

Durii^g  this  emergency  the  price  o.f  ;  raio^ixjit  ip.c  a  balo  of  co'iorj 
from  the  Gulf  ports  cf  the  Ui.itfd  Sta'is  to  Liv.'ipo.ol  '■os^  fn  m 
$2  ,'.0  to  'SoO  a  bale.  It  ;-  estimated  tliat  it  cc  .>i  This  coun'ry 
$75.J.000.0oO  m.ore  to  p'-odu':  ilie  (ottn.  cro'p  ii:  1914  tli..ii  was 
reci.  ived  for  it  The  naijo;  port.un  of  this  liuge  loss  wa.,  dvie  to 
our  lack  cf  shi[)pin;T  faeilri'S. 

At  the  same  time  ;  lie  co-t  rf  tran-porting  ^'heat  from  tb.e 
Ur.itecl  S'ates  to  Liverjiool  uimtvd  from  8  cents  a  bushrl  111  191-1 
to  27  cents  m  1915.  ai.d  during  U.e  war  reached  the  peak  of  $1  36 
a  bushiM  Oiie  dollar  yjvr  pi  und  wa^^  bcinLt  a-ked  ind  obtained  for 
paekatted  fre:;Zht  liom  Now  Yrik  to  Mar.--e;lles  In  this  expensive 
fa.~hion  "At'  had  bioti-'bt  i.omo  .~ha:;)ly  to  us  fho  follv  of  d.'pendi:.'.^ 
on  ships  i;f  otlier  iiu-i'ries  to  carry  otir  foreh:n  eiinmeicc.  ThiJ 
lark  cf  merchant  ship--  during  the  VWrld  War  p'r;.:d  eo-t  tbo.-S 
country  billions  of  dollars  lost  in  trade  and  paid  cut  m  exccs.-ivo 
enieriteivry  prices  for   ship   tonnage 

Al'houqh  tlie  conditions  s«  t  forth  a!:iovi'  with  rt  tt.ird  to  price's 
and  rates  were  m  pvirt  the  rc-til'  of  the  United  S'ate.-,  luring  cl-'- 
ficient  m  merchant  vessels  suificieiit  to  handle  otir  iinpt  it  a:.d 
export  trad',  the  sam-'  effects  might  readily  bf>  folt  as  a  Ciii-e- 
qu' nce  ol  withdrawn. tt  ctrtain  Ane'iican-Uag  M's.^oIs  from  the  trade 
With    present    belligerei.i    countries    far    removed    Irani    war    zones. 

The  rate  structure  of  ocean  slipping  would  in  all  probability 
be  drastically  affected  if  the  'penduit'  neutrali'y  oill  beci  ines  \-aw. 
At  the  present  time  freight  ratos  are  bighrr  than  normal  because 
world  conditions  have  so  uij-c'  e -tabli.-lied  route's  as  to  mctoase 
th,'  muliiplicity  of  cos's  inherent  in  ^b.ippiii^'  ch.uiies.  It  .3 
axiomatic  that  balanced-car'_'o  shipne'iits  ti  nd  'o  rodu'e  fright 
rates,  Shotild  it  be  iieces.-ary  for  \essels  to  jjroceed  m  ballast  to 
a  port  of  a  belligerent  na'ion  atid  return  wi'h  ca  go  to  the  United 
State,-^  from  that  port,  rates  would  neci.^,-aMly  11  crease  out  of  all 
proportion  than  if  cart;o(\s  were  available  for  m  ivement  111  boiti 
ditoctioiiS  The  exig.  ncies  of  war  eonuitaJiis  and  an  unbalanc'-d 
cariio  movement  can  only  re-ult  in  an  abnormal  rate  stiuctiu"e, 
the   extent  of  which   cannot  at  preseirt   be   fureseeu. 


AppKNnrx  No.   1 

STRATEGIC    COMMODITIES 

Tin 

The  followine  table  shows  total  United  States  imports  for   1936,    1937.  and  preliminary  1938  data,  as  well  as  the  In.portant  sources 
from  whicii  this  commodity  is  obtained: 


Cuuntry 

1930 

l'i37 

rJ3's  (pn 

i!!iin.iry> 

Piaieits 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

I'ouncis 

Vahli^ 

T.'t.il,  all  r..uv.:n 

es 

170,  ,30.5.359 

$7-.  V*^,'M\ 

197,  371'.,  7ns 

.*lii->.  '2^1.  7C,2 

111   321-,.  139 

$41,  v'l),  324 

T^riT'-;*!  ^l  VI  i\  \ 

1 21.  791.. "4 

IS.  'MY.',  ra'2 
<\.  in   >-<■> 

111,  im,  JM 
2  iii'  " ''i 
7;;-.!    i.ii. 

.v..  'Ml 
3.V\  471 

Si.  658,  aio 

.'s.  7(l.s.  9Z\ 

2.  t>ii9.  MVJ 
4.  '■'  f.  77») 

'i'i7  ^79 

3,  :(M.,  ,-kSO 

2.-.,  ,^92 
1411,  75«) 

149.  42fi.914 

in.  137.  4ti7 

y.  194.  .vi*) 

.'^.  4M.  231 

!(.  M,.,  -14 

4.  i^ll.i.H 

212,  SOO 

79.  490.  432 

K.  I  12.  401 
4   T'lt.  2.'i«) 
2.  !i'-->.  '>31 

r>.  1  ■*!:.  vw 

2.  222   "^'Vi 
11),  -14 

^2,  14'^fiS8 
7,  MM,  734 
6,  93  i,  024 

4.<.*iH.  3H.S 

4,  t<■.^.  .'■^9 

2.  f,97.  139 

2'.il.3X) 

•■  4;.s(i7 

32.  9.V2.  S13 

Ui:  :..:  Ko -.l.iiii                                  

3  2i^i  ■"'') 

N.tJp  rl  lel  hniu-S 

Nfl!;rrl.ii;'lS- 

CluuiV                       

2,  7:'',  .'7» 
2,  IK  2.  :>:*) 
1   N17,  7V. 

IIof:k:  KniiE                                               - 

l,o:t4,  (M 

12f..  914 

:i7  le'J 

■  hulu'li'S  .\ustr.;i. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Appendix  No,  2 

P.UDEER 

(Crude  Tithhcr)   ether  than  latex,  guavxile.  jelutona.  and  pontiavak 
The  table  below  shows  total  United  States  imports  from  1936  to  1938  from  all  count 
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ries,  as  well  as  the  principal  sources  of  supply: 


r. HI, try 


1936 


1937 


19'.'    pr'  liiiarriry^ 


I^|1!^vls 


N'aluc 


Pi'Uii'is 


Viiluo 


Pi'Ull'lS 


Viiluc 


Brih.^i  M.4l,i>.i 

Netherlands  IniJies... 

Ceyl.ia 

1-rcnch  Indo-CTiina 

I'razil 

l*.riti,<h  India.- 

l-idiTla 

I'liilippiiii^  Islands 

I'niiiil  Kiiicdnni    


1,040,223,100         .*1,'2,  072.  4911  ,     1.  2^7,  inf.  Im'.i  ?2',7.  307.  041   I         S9a.  7U.  201  $I2.-..  .T3.  >if4 


to 

(12'') 

rm 

94 

291 

7e.O 

(Ji 

4i'2 

1177 

Lt' 

.'."'7 

904 

S 

971 

sra 

1. 

931 

•24 

1 

9.''i '. 

'•''.)'.' 

4. 

',  "97 

471 

107,  )V',  i'i'i3 

2'-,  71 J  97n 

s,  ^'  I,  l^.') 

4.M.,-,  m92 

1.297.  st7 

Z-9.  }'I3 

•2'.4.  ii<r2 

KM.  759 

779.  .574 


Kio.  Ml.  Ov" 
311.  4SI..  irf.'l 

till.  IMi,    ':^.', 

3'1,  .'4)3.  H2t; 
12.  v-vi.  9r,j 

47.  2.7.  !':•; 

2.  !'<Vii2', 

1.24.  4'. 7 

»i92.  .'i'i7 


])■..  1.12.  >-72 
.',9,  II  io,    IMI 

]2,  .s.".(l,  .-,12 

0,  •23,'S,  2I1) 

2,  aO'.,  i'.'i9 

9,  Vl  t    21.1 

4^7   ,■-^2 

102.  9,"i2 

l.V.i,  !3.T 


.'...I'.,  7^.'.,  7ii.i 

2/'-'  '''/I.  2a> 

."',  4"J,  39.i 

4."    2'3,  f..l2 

7.  2n1,  ',  77 

4,  7,-..'.,  7V) 

3  ^ra.  ,-42 

1,  4,S.'i.  21.5 
095,  322 


7:0  771,  lf.7 

3:-i,  sJl,iiia 

S,  V-'y  ,".95 

(.,  74'.,  s(»6 

S','2,  7,">3 

l.M.  957 

4'-',  inil 

179,1^12 

127,  .^32 


Appendix  No    3 

M,'.NG,^NESi:    OF.E 

United   State';  impcrrf-   from   foreign  canneries  of   rningane.'^e  ore  containing  35  percent  or  more  manganese^ 

iMa:..':iiio.-<c'  c  ililiTlI  ] 


Country 

It 

36 

1937 

193s  f]ir.. 

liioinsry'l 

Pi.UUllS 

\"nllip 

PeuniPs 

Value 

P.n:i  ds 

V.iluc 

T,  la 

,  all  (■..uiitru'<     . . 

i\  ifl  -^I'liali^t  He 

!'.i:lo!: 
la 

itiMics   _ __ 

Sf,9.  y^'.  '.i3s 

J*-,  19(J.  429 

.^73,  710.  74.1 

$*.  20.5, 11 12 

3s:^.  114,315 

$4.  1^2.  ^97 

T'i,i.,ii  -f  .s 
(ioM  ('..:i-' 
Pr'ii.^li  hi. 
]ir,i,  .1 
Cuba 

li'i,',,  997,  Uh 
■Jv-    .I'C)   (Kit 
147.  !r.,P  7;'i 
117,072,  717 
39,  112.241 

2.  71';,  401 

3,  lei..  I'ls 
i.:'.ii7.  i.^i; 

S7J.  :!71 
;■  2 1.370 

41n2sn,  107 

21.11.  .'i'2",t.  71  Kt 

M..M2.  02S 

79.  .5H1.  Ml2 

120.301,  1,5,5 

3.  9."','.  9.''5 

2.  '.142.  4,111 

I.T9.  2.'2 

,'97',  tn 

2.  ls,5.  siHJ 

1^11,  7117,  0>-9 
It  .,  112,  s,5s 

2",i,  :-;i.*i,  247 

29.  Mis'.  332 

137.  v.iO,  05* 

2,01.1,  557 

l,.^ili  .^13 

■JA>\  iH5 

■221 1,  3-28 

2,  242,  425 

'  71"'  ''''''   ','f  ,''"',^  ''~  "fill-  a.  t  .  f  Poo  i-;  •  r.,.T.t  [..-r  i«  iin.i  ,.ii  11  ptallie  niHiiLTiTasp  conlpnt,     ElTcctive  as  of  Jan,  1.  19:'.i;.  otir  tr;..le  aLTPeirerit  \\  ilh  Mra7il  spocini.-  Uiat  ihe 
rait  .3  ilai\  w  ol  ,ie  .' J  niii  I'tr  ik.iii,  1  ..o  luii.iUu  loaioai.c-M.'  eiaitent,  while  this  ooinniodiiy  enters  the  United  Stales  duly  tree  fruui  Cuba  uuder  the  act  el  I'jM. 

Appendix   No,  4 

chrome  ohe  or  chi^omite 

United  States   iynports  of  chrcme  ore  or  chromite 

ji   Ur  .'oi    ...xidi-  cntiU'iit  ] 


Colin!  ry 

193G 

1'.'37                                  193«  (pri-litianary) 

Tuns 

Value 

Tons 

Value                 Tons         '        Value 

T.  !  il,  all  r^.'iritrirs 

14!,  198 

$1.431.S'.)S 

247.  0.50 

$7.  324.  4^.8 

163,  ,570            $1,S51.,S92 

rniiiT  Iirao',  ,-..iith  .\frica  1 

I'hilippirii   I>.lan'l-           

33  ■'til 
■J.  ,'JU 

1  ^,  ■,<,^7 
',1.  ISO 

:-;.j,  347 

22   -1! 
10.  '<7',i 
10.1191 

1.372.  •■.41 

>-l,  l|■■.^ 
.5 ,  ,      ^S, 
3i.P  t.'  .s 
1,  !■.:(,  1"2 
;-15^   2U 
2".  4.1 '.27 
2.59.  272 

9t'..  354 
2(1.  i>Hs 
31.S39 
IS.  4 VI 
'2S.  3S4 
30. 179 
9.  449 

n.os3 

3,  21*1,  707 
4'.-<e.  (m9 
.S2;i.  lOi 
7".o.     II 
9J7.  iio'i 
4ii:<.  213 
•271.951 
32ti,  S7U 

49,  ,542 

3s.  221 

30.31s 

9.  i''o 

15.2711 

12.77:1 

4.  105 

3.031 

].77\i.51 
915.  -221 
S3 1.1(38 
40.9.  145 
3SV.  5:it 
Vi\  173 
1.55.  73fi 
117.  4'j3 

Ur  i.'h  Mf  s.pii:  a  .\;riai 

'1  Oh.  >             ' M.I]^^. 

1-  M-hi  h  CK-oania _ _ 

Cuba 

Ore<»r«> 

All  oth.T  (iiiinlrii'S .... 

'  Ullii  r  than  Ini.-n  of  .-^. ,11th  .Vfn.'a. 


Appendix  No.  5 
Statement  of  strategic  commodities  by  flags  of  carriers  for  calendar  year  1938 

[In  eartt'i  tons  of  2.24ii  iiouri'is) 


Total  iitii.irts 

American 

Belligerent  nations 

Other  foreipn  naiions 

Coninio  liiip-  ^-tnUific 

Tuns 

Per- 
cent 

Tons 

Per- 
cent 

Pritisli 

French 

Cierman 

Poli.-h 

Total 

Belgian 

Dani-h 

^         inatirial-l 

Tons 

Per- 
cent 

Tuns 

Per- 
cent 

Tuns 

Per- 
cent 

Tons 

Per- 
cent 

Tons 

Per- 
cent 

T^n^'Su      Tons 

Per- 
cent 

Tin       .... 

52.  100 

3  S 

17,-^04 

82,  !0  5 

:(.  S..0 

]ss.  97! 
25,  095 

32.  09s 

319.  S-22 
25.  7 
25.7 

33  2 

III   4 

13   4 

02  0 

5.  0 

31  0 

1 7.  son 

220,  '.-.1 

2.  '-.Ml 
37.704 

13,  111 

21.  900 

314, lis 
23.1 

.34,2 

51    0 

11  0 

1 2  5 
2.  » 

23  0 

17.  soo 

220  M\ 

3.  037 

.5:1.  21 14 

14,  193 

20.  933 
330,  393 

.34.2 

51.7 
11   1 
17  7 
3.0 

29.  I 

729 
374 

9S0 
1..597 
7,  021 

4.  073 

1.5 
.1 

3  8 

.6 

I  S 

liul.hrr 

42".  2' 10      31   4 

10 
05  i 

'"'2^5 
1.  493 

25 
'     1 

1.0 

5 

15,  .500 
797 

3,  500, 

19,  SI  IS 
1.4 



5.1 
2 

3.8 





1 

M  III.' iT'oso  1  frrro) 

J.".  7,11. 

:;oi.  745 

40U,  ."o7 
92.041 

1   ti 
33,  9 

6  S 
100 

1 

Chri.nuum         ... 

A  i.iiiiiinnn 

_--., 

M  .^ir!l:i;;i'<  ll^      .\  III  i  :n. -a  y .    nicn- 
ii':t     ..-h.  11^.     chirc.  il.     I'reala 
fih'  r.  Ill:,  'i.  nii-ki  1.  ..I.I  .M,  ..'!  i---.;, 
in  .rt  /  1  r\  -til.  .|uirk.-.l\  rr.  .jui- 

Illl:r.  ;in.l  t  UOL' - 1  ru-    

2S 

2^ 



M 

0.  1 

5.0 

T..t:il 

PiTfrotiiji-  hv  Ii'it  ;..n:ris 

1.  300,  355 

2,  439 

M 

15,977  1 
1.2  I 

PiTCTliLiur  h\    natnaiMl  (."^rriUpS 

, 

24.7 

I 

1 

i 

1 

1 

LXXXV— App 18 


«  »^ 


V=/^ 


,1 

i 
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ATP:-Nr-\  N:>.  5 — Ccn'iii'jcd 
S'c'.'^'Tie^.t  c'  strc^cg'?  cc^r.'r.od^tics  by  f'.ar's  o;  ca  rurs  /l  r  calendar  yczr  :r:s  — Contir.\ie:l 


Oiti.r  torei',;u  natiuua — 

Contiuac 

J 

Fmiii.^h 

i 

J  .i;  ■,;:!.  .-H) 

N,  ili.rland 

Norwegian 

I'aii;i;ii.i:ii'ir. 

i^:^  ■<:>)) 

T-t  A 

Commodities  (strate^'ic  rr-it^  ria!-} 

Ton? 

Tons 

Tir- 
ccnt 

Tons 

r.  r- 

Tun.^ 

.S.  Of»i 

29, (K.l 

43 

7,500 

19,403 

Prr- 

Clllt 

9  7 

6.8 

.  1 

2.5 

211  9 

Tons 

Per- 
ce nt 

Tons 

rcr- 
(.ent 

Tons 

Prr- 

eiTit 

4 

Tnn-; 

Per- 

mil 

0-  1 

,  4 
■■-' 

.  5 

Tons 

V<-T- 
Cl  lit 

T:n     _ 

I{ut'f..'r   ---- 

M  '.I "MHcse  (ferro) 

Chniniiuni . 

Aliuiiiniim - - 

M'^wII  iDwiis:     .\ntim"ny.    roc<.nnt 
sheIN,  C'hiircoal,  manil  i  tU>pr.   nnc;i, 
nnkfl,  iiptic.il  class,  (J li   r  /  .  r\  ^t  il, 
(i':ii-k-.;\  t-r,  quinm",  Hi.i  ;a;:f-;eij  '■.. 

"5,'i82 

"6.7 

202 

6.1 

72 


"366 
1,856 

0.  1 
...... 

9    2 

10,001 

M.407 

6,  111 

'"500 

3S8 

19.2 

I'J  1 
23.  7 

'.1 
.4 

1.0O4 

in.  IK;'.) 

11.  4  J.I 

4J.  %7J 

401,  5J2 

fi.  742 

1.9 

4;    4 
1:>  ri 
67.1 

7  3 

2,626 
2,413 

9 

0.  1 

.  (i 

4w 
3,0;  J 

45.-, 

17.  ITP 

i:.(,  7:'.l 

0.  '■!..; 

'•\>.  ."i'i7 

421,  57 J 

33. '^lO 

32  6 
2''    1 
72  .■) 
19.7 
91.4 

:;'',  3 

Total  

5,  1>2 
.4 

2.i> 

2,294 
.2 

Cl,07-i 
4.5 

98,407 
7.2 



480,673 
35.3 

5,093 
.4 

5.147 
.4 

674,  140 

P«*rf •** n t :i^p  hv  nHLion^l  PTOuns 

'     49.6 

>  Some  of  the.se  commodities  ainveJ  :n  such  .■iiiui'.l  qiiani  iti.s  ;!i,it  th.'y  arc  rut  .^ri.,ir.iU  ly  i.lc;;::f.  'il  ;i:.'!  [I;ll.^!  jrr!,;it  ly  U're  ri-i-.-rliii  :;.-  "enirrii;  cargu." 
Sfii;rf(>    'i  ;»1  'I'.a'ifin  of  c\r"ii  rejuirts  !;nbmitte<i  to  the  .VlHritiine  ( 'nuiiiw.-^-Mun  t'V  ttie  (.eeau  i-irrier,s. 


Appendix  No.  5A 

Statement  of  critical  co  tn  modi  tic  j  by   flags  of  carriers  fur  calonlar  year  193S 

(1;;  ar^it  ll)U.^  i;f  _.Jli;  I'i.l;:!  l-. 


Tor:'!  iin 

\>rr'< 

.\riier 

lan 

lie 

liitJeren!  Lia;.i.[ii 

1 1; 

UT  I  T 

'U'll  n:iil 

n.s 

t 

Cnnirv-::':.  <     (Tltu:!! 

Ti:n3 

Per- 

11' III 

Tuns 

Per- 
cent 

Pr;t 

...h 

Fr.-..  :i 

(lerir.  in 

Tc' d          1      lu:^;.n 

Hr:i7.i'.;,i:i 

li..n 

.'1 

(.rreek 

I,...!,  r.  dr.) 

Toes 

Ppr. 

Cilit 

_,           Per- 
Ton.,     ^^^, 

Tun.; 

TV. 
cent 

I    Lli.3 

1                       1 

(■.-:•      ^"*--     ,,::■ 

Tu:i- 

P.T- 

Tu.-i 

1  e*  ■ 
fvnt 

T.n.^ 

I'.T- 

(•er;t 

CofTee...- 

Cork       

flraphite ..- 

K.p.k        

'1  'M.-r;^'  materials  

M;.M->-:iiiiif<iii.';:      Klax- 
s«'eil,  tluiir.^par,  hides, 
ioilme,  mix  voiiiicri, 
opium,  platinum,  ti- 
tariiui!!,    vnnadium, 
asU-slos,    and    cryo- 
lite ' 

y'4..'ll 

7.''..  21.'. 

2,  103 

7.  5';3 

111,  453 

4lV;.  ,-k)9 

1,  566.  244 
100 

100 

'4.8 
.  1 
.5 

7.1 

113, :;  3 

17,9.55 

,-.2,  7Uo 

S2.  ase 

23.9 

3.2 

47   3 
17.8 

93.  13S 
,3^5 
S'M 

3,  ',';.' 
14,  5''> 

68.277 

lU.  3 

.5 

42  3 

.'2   S 
iJ   4 

14.7 

17,707 



36 

"■"65" 
358 

2.0 

"i."7 
.1 



21,,-42 

74 

11.) 

»;.■> 

4.528 
13.315 

2   I 

1 

r     — 
',* 

4.  1 
2.9 

132, ':-S7 

439 

1 ,  fH5 

■i      'IT 

I'J.  4ji 
81,9:0 

14.6 
.6 

49.7 

-.3  7 
17.5 

17.6 

981 

0.1 

71,612 
25 

7.9 

20.  757 

5, 992 

70 

"16,"  164" 
41,  191 

2.3 
8.0 
3.3 

"i'.'l 
8.8 

'6,066' 

"  5.'i 

** 

Total          

rerceuliij;!'  I'V  nationals 
rerc<>nt  lire  by  national 
^•■rwujw  

647.  924 
41.4 

41.4 



IKl.  ,Vt3 

no 

18,160 
1.2 

39,643 
2.5 

239,372 
15.3 

981 

71,037 

4.0 

78,174 
5  0 

6,060 
.4 

-....• 

0 

•.her  ft 

rcit:n  nati 

r.s   -( 

Oliti;:iif' 

1 

Commodities  (critical 

ii.!iierial>) 

Ilondiiran 

\\\:.yi 

Ja;  )ineso 

Net  her  land 

i 
Nurv  'j^iiua        Pai;a:;:a^iaa 

Svit'd..;i 

TT        • 

T  nio! 

Tof 

ocial- 
ablics 

Soviet  i- 
ist  Kepi 

Tuldl 

Tuns 

Per- 

ee!.t 

Ton.; 

rer-      -,^,      I'er- 

«n'   '    ^""^      .rut 

Tun.-; 

I'er- 
cent 

rr  „,       rer- 

^""^'       tent 

Ton.. 

P.  r- 
n:.t 

Tun.    '  ^;:-      Tons 

Per- 

ui  ;.t 

1 

CofTee 

Cork  

21.1.171 

2.3 



7.  1  !0 
4U,  i  •» " 

i 
0  *<  1-     4,  77i') 
53  4   i 

0.5 

.4 

2o,  4.M 

S'i 

3"> 

1,  7\:i 

55'J 

709 

2.  ^ 
1 

H  9 

zi-  •; 
.  5 

.2 

99. v/.i    no 

111,  iif,      13.3 
19'1        9.1 

3,  581 

0.4 

23,  334 

2.6 

'"5O8 

'n,'7" 

•278.241    1     30  8 

5<,  ^'M         7'  5 

Graphite    



1. ' 
1,  3,S.S 

.3 

317 
3.3 

2.>u 

1.7,^s 

I.CKl           47    1 

Kap«)k..     

Tanning  i:;  itrri  J  ■                  ... 

Mi<'-.  !1  .n,(Mi,     ^  i  .\M.  1.   fli;   r- 
■■p  ir,  hi.:.'-,  r-  lir'.c,  niiv   vo:\- 
1,  1.     iipii;.':;.     ;  l.i' :: mu,     I ;;  .- 
l:.;i;-,.\  :i".  iiliu:;i,  k-,f>f,-'io.-.  ;!id 
cr)  I'lHo  '■  - 



s*  7 
21,4i."2 

2,'i<\  S.«2 

11.0 

19,  2 

,53  9 

63 

1:2 

8 

2,  4SI 

.  5 

2.  3h» 

.5 

2.  7(i:i 
3j,  2:7 

MA).\>'-y\ 

.>.-..  8 
jj.  2 

1-4.  0 

T.;tll         

r.T;'--!,:    -.    '  '.■  Il.ltinn  il- 
l'erui.ia.:r  tv  n..:.iinai  ^Tciip.s 

2!, 071 
1  3 

49.  479 
3.2 



7,  1G4 

.5 

2.^.  fj  I 
1.9 

3>2,  9'i.-,       

24,  1   i    

3,  ,  ''■. 

1 



25.818 
1,*! 

2,  ^92 

2 

.... 

67,>i.  U48 
... 

4.3  3 





"""""'! 

" -" "   "    ""    M 

i 

i            1 

'  Son:,  u;  th -•■  cr-v.ir.iid/J-s  moved  in  such  snuvU  Quantities  that  they  are  not  sep;iratcly  identified  and  luost  proLahiy  \m  re  np'jrtei  aa  ••(.jenerdl  cart'o.' 

^ulJrn  :    i  al-uiati'^u  i.f  cari.o  rrporti  submitted  tu  tl.'>  .Munlime  t'onitai;.- :on  by  the  oec.in  carrier.i. 
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ST.^TEMFNT    OF    V.M  ITS     or     PRIXCirAL     COMMODITIES    E.XPORTED 

Tab:.,  a  turn   of  exports   by  coir.Uncs.  Sl.nOu.OOO  and  upxcard.  for  caleud 
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i,dar  year  1938 


Country 


I'lunanu- 

faetured 

witton 


T'  •  il  cxjvjrts 

lielliL'crent: 

.\ii.-trtdia     

l*rit j-h  India 

Canada      

Kr:ir:ce __. 

<  ieriiiany 

lioi.i,'  Koti:;    

-New  Zealand 

Poland 

riiioii  .  f  ^- mil  \frica. 

L'nitfi  Kint;do;u 

Total 


rnniiinu- 
f  leliired 
tobacco 


j     Cni  i"  "e-       <':'';oljr.e;ind 
indeum      .  ""'>t  iM-t role- 
urn  i)roducls 


WheiU 


I'l--  ir  L'er 

aut..:n«,'  lie-- 
new 


Corn 


Copjier 


ATotor- 
trui  !<.■; 


-A.!rer:if' 


^^700.000  I  ,1^.700.000  !  ,111,700,000  U^3,  .„.  ^,    ^^t,  3,.. ..      .,.u..,0(«  ^  ,94„V..o,.      ,.0,.H1.UOO  ;|72.  ,00,.lO0  ^^OS.  2«MKX, 


12,  .3<)0.  (WX) 

23,  imi  o  m 

10,  '.«"i.  '"Kl 


10.  ^¥\,  fKX) 

41,  .''«i,  (Klfl 


'■f'l^.Of^   :. 4  r^^  o()ft 

I.MKI    "l«l 

l,.'"",'t.»l  .3.5.  700.  OfV)"'"""  f,,  (KH      KM 

.■l,IK«/.  (11)11  ;>,■,     4    H    ILNI                    (.     .-,!H    iUKi 

l.im.m)  l.soo.  n,«i            7!iK)(;  (MJ 


,".  21III.  (k*l 

2,  'kxi,  u;;0 


1,100,000 

1  i  i,"  300, 666" 


2,000,000 


1. .500,000  I 

!>>.  sod.iKjo  i       23,900.000 


fi,  7'iO.ono    

1.  NKI,  IKK)    I " 

8,  7iM,i»iK)        3s.fWi.rKYi  : 

-- --  7,000.ii*>',i 

9.':j'i.0J(.M     16,8lK),l«Kl 


2.  ,''n,  (mil 


Ini.  M,,"!.  IKKI  ll>7.  4(KI   (l()0 


')2,  fCKl.OOO 


1 

.Vm 

(Kill 

1 

2(Xi 

(KKI    1 

14 

2(KI 

OfKI    ' 

3 

M*\ 

IKIM 

2-1. 1 "Ki,  000  I       6,  500.(X)0 


2.  5'Ki.  do  I 

2.  4irt'.  (Km 

3,  7011.  ("hi 
3.  .'Hm.ii-.M 

3.  3!»ll.  iMK) 

1.  .3(Kl.  (BUI 
3.  (KHJ.  UXJ 


!'■.  71111.  i.KKl  31.7i«i,  iKiO  37,  4uu,  tXJlJ 


n.llllll  32,  MKMHKJ  21.lXKI.IM') 


1.  21*1, 1KXI 
3.  .'"^m.uio 

1,  2U1.  tKIO 

3.  !«i(i.  IKK) 
9.  NM.  .«X) 


;oiirir.-  t^hipjHTs' e\p  ,rt  decI:ir:ili-irH. 


Appendix  No.   7 

STATEMENT    OF    VALTES    OF    PRINCIPAL    COMMODITIES    EXPORTED 

Tchidation  of  exports  by  countries,  $1,000,000  and  upicard.  for  calendar  year  13?.S 


Con: 


N'  nUdliperent: 

.\r«e:itina... 

lit  l/!lllil 

lln/il WW 

(^hina 

Colombia     . 

Cuba  I-IIIIII^ 

('z^ello^lovllkia 

Denmark " 

K^ypt    

'ineee 

IlMii'.'ary 

ltd;. "II"."; 

Ireland _. 

Jipan   III^; 

Kwatitung ^. 

.Me\ieo 

Xe'lierlamls       I" 

.Netherland  K  i-t  indies I 

Nptherlaii'l  W  1    i  1. 1  lies. I" 

Norway I 

Persia 1 1 

Peru   I. .1111 

Philippines 

Portugal I. nil 

Kusvia I. 

Spaiti II 

.Swfdrn    II 

Swit7.'r!and I. 

Turkey 1. 1. Ill 

Vinezuela 


t'nm;iriu- 

f.'x  lured 

cotton 


Cnni-.ri]-    I     .       ,  '-a.-^f  line 

fi,'i,re-l     1  </";:•■  IV-  i   an.i,.;h,>r 

hImui-o      i     "■'  '"■""•'  ■  I"''r-i.  inn 

i  ;     I'ro.lijcm 


$0.  7(K),  000 


Total. 


12,000,000 

1913661 000 
53,000,000 

)     |no,  -.1.) 


$i,5aj.ooo 

6.500,000 


4,200,000 


1,100,000 


1.400,000 
1, 300,  000 


$2,  400. 000 


l,4(,(i,  000 


^\■heal 


P-i.<.(  i;,'er 

r-iitoiiio- 

blle-,  new 


Corn 


Cupppr 


Mdior- 
triiuk.. 


.Mrcrift 


.^;(i.  100.  oiKi 
$2,800,000    .$1(1.  r/Ki,  iHKi        (j,  ft<.K_i,  wjj      $.i.  !u<j.  IWJ 
3.900,000 


9,  r'OO,  000 

29.  900,  0;X) 
1.4(K),  (XdJ 


1,100.000 


1.  viKI.  !«;■ 


95.  400. 000 


10.  000.  000 


45.800.000 


'il7o6Iooo 

"7l7(XlI(XI0 
1,7110.000 

4,600  (K)0 

C,  7li-.i.  iKKJ 

"?l5ooI66o 

'2l2'<k'").  000 
4,  Kd",),  (KW 
5. 300. 000 

47, 100. 000 

.3,  9'i(.).  (i(,() 
1.  70-.  ('(Kl 

1,  '.KKi,  lain 

2.  3!iti,  (Kin 

10.300.000 


2.  9(X».  a'K! 
12.  .5lJ.),  (100 


1   2  '1,  0'\') 
1.9J'.J,  OiXJ 


2,  KKI,  0(30 

l.l!''<i,  (.100 
2,  imi,  000 


2,  2on,  i"kl 


2.  100.000 
1.  .31.K).  0.)0 


l.Oi  (0,000 
2.  liKi,  i.K)0 

8,360,060" 


51.  JiKi,  iKKi      37,  .VKXO'X) 


700.000 


10,  700.  000 


23,  <JOo.  (KK) 


.?3.  9<Ki,  IKH'  1     p\,  ;.>iKi.  cix) 
$2.  jiKj.  (.K((i  ^     2.  7'K).  (Kill  ; 

2,  .")<Ki.  (KKl 
2,  'KKI,  (KKl 
1.  '((Kl.  IKKI 
1,  2(K),  (KK) 


';.  7'K).  (.XK) 


4,  4i>'i.  Hki 


i.  3(Kl.  (KKl 
1,  Kin,  (KKt 


I.  i.'CO   IK  10 

ti.  40(1,  000 


.'.  2'M.  (»,KI    ,      2.  hHI.  IKKI    •      1  !,  i-'i  .i;K) 
1,   lO'l.  (KK) 
1,  2)K).  UKJ 


2, 000,  000 


1. 7o;i.  OIK) 

1.  ."KKl,  OiKI 
1,  409,  Olio 


3,  s;iO.  OIK) 


1 

2tX) 

(KKl 

1. 

y(K) 

fKKI 

"3, 

71  Kl. 

OOO 

1,  _Ml!    IKK) 

3,  'M\  1  IKH) 
8.  ."^U.  IKX) 


1.  M)>,  (KX) 
.5.  20n,  0.16 

i.  IKKI,  IkX) 
3,  21 K  I,  OJO 


41.300,  IHKI  I  31.9'JO.  IKKI  j     51,2(X),  000 


The  Crusade  for  Peace 


--  >ir.-,     <\\\\'\.  r-'  :'\;yr\  d(".-l:iran  -n- 

We  net-d  the  picducts  of  cthiT  Ir.ncls. 

I. M  forts 

Percent 

Pubbrr 100 

fc;u:'ar 72 

Cr-ifce,  tea.  cocoa loO 

'^'"' V.\   100 

Wool _  3j 

W'e  gain  by  selling  beyond  our  borders. 

EXPORTS 

Percent 
Cotton 51 

I.ubri(  ar.t.s 40 

I.arci -""I^I^I"""!'^]!^''^!     37 

Tobacco _        _  38 

K«'r(.<~one __    _ 25 

Am:c'i';iirai  nnichinery 20   j       Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 

Auiomubiies , 12   I  mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in   the  Record  an   address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HIRAM  W.  JOHNSON 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4).  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  EDWARD  L.  CURRAN 


••    ■.:-* 


t 


i 
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delivered  on  October  7.  1933.  over  the  Columbia  network  by 
Rev.  Edv^ard  Lrd^.e  Ciirran.  Ph.  D.,  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Ca^hclic  Truth  Society.  The  subject  of  the  address 
ic;  The  Crusade  for  Pence. 

Thtre  bring  no  coiciicn,  the  address  \^as  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  'he  Kecckd,  as  lollows: 

The  crufe;<do  for  pence  is  the  most  imprrtnnt  ih.sxie  hrfore  the 
attention  of  the  American  Nation  today.  It  Is  a  crusad"  to  pre- 
se:ve  our  present  constituticnal  form  of  Amerirnn  democr.Tcy. 
It  is  a  cruvidc  to  intensify  and  expand  the  dttensts  of  our  coun- 
try so  thut  no  •  red  '  or  •'brown"  a^'g;-csor  may  ever  dur:- uie  :n  the 
United  States  the  cnraiing  and  cowardly  rape  of  Poland.  It  is  a 
crus,tde  to  k':ep  the  Uni'cd  State.s  out  of  war.  And  u  is.  a  crusade 
to  kt.p  the  Lnited  Statts  out  of  the  vestibule  of  war 

The  crurade  has  exprc?s"d  i'self  in  letters,  in  phono  rails,  and 
i:i  telegrams  to  Congress  demanding  that  the  prestni-  rmbarco  on 
arms  and  ammuniticn  to  foreign  beUlgcrenls  be  maintained,  no 
matter  what  niher  changes  may  be  made  in  c^ur  prestnt  n.  u- 
tralitv  legislation. 

Pro'fessional  colinnni.'stp  in  .■^nine  of  riir  mptropchtan  ncwspa- 
pe  s  have  re.'erretl  bneerinpiy  to  ihi~  exprest-u  n  of  an  awakened 
public  c;pinion.  The  prolc.-tional  columnists  bhiuild  rejoice  that 
we  still  live  in  n  country  where  citizens  stiU  pos^^e--  the  freedom 
and  the  energy  to  convey  their  attitude  on  propo'red  legislation 
to  the  supreme  lawmaking  body  of  the  United  Slates.  The  pro- 
fe-^sicnal  coliunnis's  themselves  are  professional  letter  writers. 
receiving  handccme  salaries  for  their  daily  epi^^tles  m  the  metro- 
politan newspapers.  In  fpite  of  the  professional  clumnists.  wc 
of  the  antiwar  crusade  intend  to  increase  and  d<^epen  and  in- 
tensify the  voice  with  which  the  American  people  is  beseeching 
the  Cont^rers  to  keep  I's  our  of  war 

Tliere  is  no  mistaking  the  me.^s;  ge  of  our  vclcc.  It  is  the  com- 
pf'site  voice  of  Am  -rican  manho<  c'.  and  Anerlcan  motherhood— 
Protestant.  Jewish,  and  Ca'holic  alike.  It  is  the  composite  voice  of 
all  Arneric:\n  citizens  who  remember  the  blunder  and  the  stupidity 
aid  the  tailuro  and  the  deci-it  of  cur  participation  in  th.>  last 
World  War.  Wo  uisiat  that  tne  Congress  of  the  Uiuted  S^'atts  heed 
our  voicr. 

We  shall  fltrht.  if  need  be,  to  tho  last  drop  of  tired  and  to  the 
last  breath  ui  our  faiiin:;  bodies,  araiiist  any  invasion  by  any 
agoies.=or  against  the  rot>tinental  insul  ir.  or  Territorial  possessions 
of  the  United  States.  We  shall  fight  against  any  dictatorship,  either 
from  the  rleht  or  the  left,  that  rr-isos  its  h.and.  vithin  the  gates  and 
attempts  to  strangle  cur  present  constitutio:u-l  form  of  American 
democracy.  But  we  sh..ll  no:  fight  for  th^  European  natiors  that 
to  jk  our  money  and  our  b'.CGcl  20  years  ago  and  thc^ii  sneered  at 
cur  peace' line  ide.ilism  We  shall  figh'.  for  tb.e  defense  of  cur 
country  a!on.r  evfry  AracTic;'n  front,  bu".  we  shall  no.  fight,  any 
time  or  anvv.hre.  f  a-  ic\iz.'-  causes  upon  foreign  bat;',  fields. 

We  big  th'  Co^.gn•^s  of  f.he  Uiiitrd  S'atts  to  keep  us  out  of 
foreign  entangling  alliances,  whether  they  be  the  al'lan>.:cs  of  inter- 
national politics  or  the  alliances  iii  the  international  munitioiis 
tr?:cie.  We  rerogniz"'  a  ditlcre- co  bi-^tv/.i-n  arms  r.nd  ammui.iticai. 
which  are  fundamentally  and  pr.mirlly  ccm.nodities  of  death,  and 
all  other  commodities,  which  are  fu.idamentally  and  primarily  com- 
modiiies  of  life,  even  if  the  mun:tio:i.-  makers  and  their  aiaes.  the 
forel^/n  pripagandists.  refuse  to  do  so.  Therefore,  we  b -g  the 
Congress  to  ke»  p  u^  our  of  war  by  kr'epiii'^  us  ou'  of  the  vestibule  to 
war.  The  csMiteniplat.'ci  r.peal  of  the  rmbarf;o  m  arms  and  amtrii- 
nition  to  ft  rripn  b>,ll.;tcr(n*s  means  the  entrance  of  the  Ur.lted 
States  Into  the  vestibule  to  war. 

Ti;cie  is  not  a  si:  g  l-  aigament  advanced  that  can  justify  the 
rcmrval  of  th.'  emh.trjo  on  arms  and  ammunition  Thcs»*  who 
would  5e;i  arm?  and  a-nmunition  to  all  for  "cash  and  caii'>'"  have 
already  given  the  lie  to  the  tide  of  tl^elr  amc r.dm^iit  by  providi'^.g 
fcr  90  days  of  credit  to  the  very  nation'--  v.'ho  hf.ve  been  our  insult- 
ing debtors  to  the  tune  of  billions  of  doll.rs  for  the  past  19  years. 
If  they  have  not  paid  in  10  years,  how  will  th^y  be  ab'o  or  willing 
to  pay  in  90  days? 

Senator  Kfy  Fittm.^n.  cf  Ntvada.  who  is  rlc»que-it  new  on  the 
Senate  floor  1  ^r  repeal  of  the  e:r.bn-^o  en  arm.^  and  ammvnitloa,  was 
elcqtU'nt  2  vi.-:t"s  a.'^o  for  the  n.pintenr.nrr'  of  the  emb:>-ro.  We 
wonder  who  has  whisperei  in  his  car.  Wl^'-t  economic  royalist 
has  put  pre  ,:5ure  on  tre  Sena'or  thnugh  'hr-  While  H.'use?  We 
shcu'd  love  to  road  the  liistcry  cf  th'>  psycho!rg:cal  and  politi':aJ 
tran.'-formation  by  which  P:ttm.\n  the  embar^jcist  has  become 
Ptttman  the  repcallst. 

S'vng  by  th"  concentra'ed  expression  on  the  p'^rt  of  hundreds 
cf  thi.u-a.^ds  of  Aij^rrican  ci;i/^ns  eg'.in.=t  rea:ov.nic  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition.  c>  ria;n  groups  in  the  United  States  placed 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Smi'li.  fcrmer  Cicverncr  of  New  York  State,  before  the 
niicropl-'.or'.e  e.  w.x  k  i';o.  There  is  n."  o<:e  who  Hdmirrs  Al  Stniih 
more  trun  I.  A.  a  feiiww  American.  I  lovi-  him  for  h.s  AMioriranisin. 
As  a  fellow  Cath.^Ii-".  I  love  hirn  for  his  catholiLlsm.  Ke  is  one  cf 
whom  all  Americans  may  be  proiid. 

We  !:.  t(<d  to  the  ^ihc  h  cf  Governor  Smith  with  fee'.ings  of 
sadnf-ss  and  -urprs.^.  There  was  not  a  single  an:v.-.ient  prcrnted 
to  justify  the  Prc-idv-iifs  demand  this  the  omba'po  on  arms  atid 
ammunition  b"  rcn;Oved  frcin  our  new  neutrality  legislation.  Mr. 
Smith  said  'hat  th(^  '•present  Neutrality  Act  doe.,  not  work." 
When.  Mr  S:ni'h  d.d  it  break  down?  How  and  where  did  it  break 
dowi.^  How  can  an  tmbaico  on  amis  a'-.d  ammunition  cease  to 
wcrK»  E\tn  if  all  oiher  clauses  of  the  pcs^nl  Ncut.,  hty  Act  should 
be  chantjcd.   why   cannot    the   einba-t^o  on   arIa^    and   animunilik.n 


remain?  For  the  past  several  years.  Mr.  Smith,  the  embalp*' „  _  _ 
of  cur  present  Neutrality  Act  has  helped  to  keep  us  out  ofaietAred 

and  undeclared  wars  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It  kept  us  cut  of 
the  Spanish  ci.il  war.  when  every  "red"  in  this  country  was  howUng 
for  its  repeal  in  order  that  Stahn  might  have  accomplished  in  Spain 
what  he  has  already  accomplished  in  Poland. 

You  are  not  true  to  the  record.  Mr.  Smith.  Tli<'  present  embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition  has  wo. kcd.  "It  has  not,"  is  you  trl.-d 
to  su_'gcst,  Mr  Smith,  "been  weierhed  in  the  balance  and  found 
wanting  "  The  only  balanre  that  has  weighed  it  and  found  it 
wanting  ha.-  been  the  Fairbank.s  'cales  of  the  Du  Poms  and  the 
other  munition-making  economic  royalli^ts  in  this  country. 

For  tlie  sake  cf  the  record.  Mr.  Smith,  we  agree  with  you  that  the 
tran.-p.irtation  of  any  goods  or  any  passengers  In  American  ships 
to  wa-r;ng  nation^  -should  be  prohibited  For  the  sake  of  the  record, 
Mr  Smith,  v.e  ftt;r>c  with  you  that  American  ^iiips  and  Ameiican 
passengers  should  be  kept"  out  cf  th"  export  bu.^ine.^s.  For  the 
sake  of  the  record.  Kh  S:oith.  we  beliive  lh.it  .Ameiican  markets  of 
international  trade  sliuuld  br  k.  pt  cp.-n  lo  bell::'t rent  nauor.s  for 
all  com.modities  save  arms  and  ammunition.  We  should  sell  all 
commodities  save  arms  and  ammunition  to  any  bdlig-Hent  power 
that  coma's  with  ca.--h  and  that  takes  away  the  purchased  com- 
modities in  its  own  ships  or  the  ;hips  of  other  natu  nalities  But 
we  are  row  and  always  dedicated  to  the  retention  of  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  amniur.itlon.  no  matter  what  the  President  cie&irt  s 
and  no  matter  how  iuhy  th-  palm  of  the  n.ur.itioi.  maktro  aud 
the  international  bankers  may  become 

Again,  Mr.  Smith,  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  we  resent  your 
sta-enit  nt  t^at  only  those  who  lack  an  understatiding  of  the  Is  ue 
will  oppose  the  demiand  of  the  Presidt-nt  that  the  etnbargo  on  aons 
and  ammunition  bo  repealed  Tlie  rectird  of  the  President  is  (pen 
to  the  American  people  for  th':>  pa^t  6  years  American  citizens  have 
the  r;t;ht  to  criticize.  In  public  or  in  private,  the  record  of  any 
citiz-^n  or  public  olflcial  of  the  United  States,  including  the  Presi- 
de: .  of  the  Unit.d  States.  Should  any  citizen  be  denied  the  right 
to  express  publie  cn-itlcisni  cf  public  act-;  on  the  part  of  public 
oflnclals,  either  over  the  radio  or  in  the  press  or  on  the  public 
platform,  the  m-om-^nt  of  that  clrn'a!  i.s  the  moment  cf  a  roUapsiag 
democracy  and  an  incipient  dlctator.^hip. 

We  of  the  Antiwar  Crusade  understand  the  Lssue.  It  is  the  is'^u* 
of  keeping  us  out  of  war  by  keepint;  us  out  of  the  vestibule  to 
war.  It  is  the  «5sue  of  isolating  and  identiiying  those  commodi- 
ties which  are  clearly  and  directly  and  purposely  and  immediately 
weapons  of  death.  It  Is  the  L^sue  of  refusing  to  become  a  party 
to  the  contract  cf  wholesale  murder  by  turnlshing  such  arms  and 
ammunltien  to  any  belUi:eront  nation  abroad. 

It  is  the  issue  cf  refusing  to  all'^w  the  munition  makers  and 
the  International  bankers  to  wax  rich  and  tat  on  the  broken 
bodies  and  the  bayoneted  breast.s  of  t:.n?e  who  are  d^ene  to  dea-h 
by  arms  and  ammiuiltlon  manufactured  in  the  United  Slates.  It 
Is  the  i.<^sue  of  remembering  that  the  cash-and-carry  policy  appll'^d 
to  arm.s  and  ammunition  20  years  ago  beciwne  the  jXjUcy  of  cniHt 
and  carry  and  next,  through  the  flotation  of  foreign  loans  In  the 
United  States  the  pwlicy  of  float  and  earn',  and  finally  the  policy 
of  being  carried  inUi  the  death  and  destruction  and  maisacrc  and 
mutilation  of  actual  warfare.  It  is  tl:e  i^sue  of  emending  and 
Etrent-thening  the  present  Neutrality  Act  without  canceling  a 
single  word  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  foreign 
belllt!;erents. 

Tills  is  not  a  Catholic  question  or  a  Protcitant  question  or  a 
Jewish  question.  Tills  is  an  Amerlcr.n  question.  We  of  tlie 
Antiwar  Cru.sade.  who  are  fighting  for  the  retention  of  the  embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition  In  all  ne-utrality  legislation,  resent  cer- 
ta'n  recent  atumpts  to  Ident.fy  certain  rem.irks  In  th?  ItaUaa 
n(  wspapi  r  Os.scrvaior!"  R>  mano  as  sen-ucfTicial  approval  of  ths 
!  r,  -.i!'. "iit's  des;re  t'-.  remove  t'-p  embargo,  Tnev  are  nothing  of  the 
k;:.  !  Lot  it  be  ^aid  to  all  the  world  that  the-  Ot>servatore  P^mano 
is  not  the  ofTicial  npre.-enta'ive  of  the  Pap;,c-.-.  Let  it  be  said  to 
all  the  world  that  in  matters  purely  civic  and  p. .rely  political  no 
American  Cathr.'.ic  takes  orders  from  or  is  boun.l  by  the  .'■'atements 
in  anv  foreign  newspaper  no  n^.atter  in  what  foreign  country  the 
statements  may  be  printed. 

This  is  rot  the  time  for  participation  In  foreign  affairs,  either 
directly  or  IndlrecUy.  Tins  is  the  t.mc  for  p.cparcdncss.  Tliis  !s 
the  time  to  perfect  our  coast  defensts  and  our  antiw;.r  craft.  This 
is  the  time  to  build  an  army  capable  of  succct-siully  defending  every 
mile  of  our  bounri-.:y  line  and  capable  of  succes<^fully  stepplrig  the 
advance  of  any  "brrwn"  or  "red"  agyrf^s-'or  across  our  Mexican  or 
Aia.skan  borders.  This  Is  the  time  lo  build  an  air  force  th.-t  can 
pUn.gj  every  er.cmy  bcm.bmg  plane  rcc!:less  enovgh  to  attack  us 
int  )  oblivion.  Th.s  Is  the  time  to  build  a  navy  tliat  can  success- 
fully protect  both  cur  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coasts  at  one  and  the 
same  "tune.  This  is  th-^'  time  to  prot.c*  our  countrv  from  subver- 
s.\e  ;'.ctivities  within  th^^  cates  by  rrmovlnr  every  Crmmtmlst  and 
e\ery  Narl  frt^m.  public  ofRc"  in  Amficiv  Tills  Is  the  tlnif^  to  If'g- 
hlate  for  pcvrp  jind  pif<-'>«'rity  and  prtpaieUncss  he:c  in  the  United 
States  of  Am-'ti'  a. 

Peace  lcgi.:laticn  n-.eans  keeping  out  d  th*^  voF'lbuIe  of  war  by 
retaining  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  foreign  bel- 
ligerents. Prcparedne;s  leg-slation  means  keeping  the  products  of 
American  makers  defense",  for  the  air  and  lai:d  and  sea  defenses  of 
the  United  States  of  America.  Prosperity  lcgi£.lation  mer-ns  vitall;'.- 
ing  the  economic  life  cf  this  Nation  so  that  10.000.000  Americans 
can  be  put  buck  to  work  and  so  that  every  American  family  may 
be  the  recipient  of  a  living  annual  wage. 
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Tins  Is  th?  cRU-e  of  cur  antiv.ar  rrusade.  Billion?  for  defense  but 
not  (Uie  cent  of  American  money  and  not  one  ounce  of  American 
blood  and  not  one  item  of  American  arm-^  and  ammunition  for  the 
foreign  causes  of  fore;gn  nations  on  It-rcign  battlefields  abroad 


Neutrality  Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NKHR.\SKA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  J^TATES 

Thursday.  October  12  dcqislativc  day  of  Wednesday 

Oclcbcr  4) ,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  RT  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  O  GRADY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  Rt.  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady,  secreiaiy  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  in  Omaha  en  the 
evoning  cl  Octobrr  10,  1933. 

Tnerc  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Reco.id,  as  follows: 

After  months  of  tension  we  awoke  on  September  4  to  find  th° 
nit  ions  of  Enrcpe  once  more  at  war.  We  almost  felt  as  if  the 
end  of  the  world  were  clcse  at  h:in  1,  People  -.u  first  we-e  loath 
to  discuss  it.  Then  they  began  to  ask.  What  will  hapen  to 
modern  civilization?  What  will  be  the  fate  of  Chri.--tianlty?  What 
Will  war  do  to  all  that  we  have  ch.^rished  through'. ut  the  year^"? 
Are  we  returning  cnce  miTe  to  an  ace  of  crueltv  and  barbarism' 
Every  now  and  again  .some  brav*'  citizen  would"  sav  "This  is  no 
concern  of  ours."  Tlien  he  would  begin  to  brood.' '  It  wa-^  clear 
that  h"  was  not  .satisfied  with  his  own  statement.  "We  cannot." 
he  would  go  on  to  say,  "have  any  peace  m  the  v.orld  until  w'e 
gi't  rid  of  those  dictators." 

T^ils  citizen  was  not  speaking  for  h:m.'?elf,  he  war.  spcakin"  for 
Aiiinica.  " 

In  ihese  past  weeks  we  have  civen  more  and  more  thouftht  to 
the  implications  of  the  war.  We  have  a.sked  ourselves,  over  and 
ovr.  ■What  eflcct  will  the  war  have  upon  our  live-s  in  Americ?" 
•  Wiiat  miliience  will  it  have  upon  our  whole  social  welfare  pro- 
gram? Ai-e  we  rlL'ht  in  fearing  that  as  public  attention  is  con- 
centrated ni;on  tho  war  that  program  will  be  overlooked?  Are  we 
liable  to  a.ssume  that  a  slight  war  boom  will  make  an  end  of  our 
whole  probkm  of  employment  m  this  country.  althouRh  the  real 
chances  are  that  a  war  boom  would  provide  no  more  than  2,000,000 
Jobs  during  the  next  year?"  That,  would  leave  us  still  with  a 
large  re.servoir  of  uncmi)loyment.  we  would  still  need  a  Federal 
work  program.  Yet  wc  must  not  forget  that  rising  prosperity  will 
create  a  lurth(r  demand  fcr  reduced  rates  on  uncmplovmcnt  com- 
p.n.sation.  The  method  sutigcsted  will  be  more  and  "more  merit 
rating.  The  system  will  thus  be  le;s  capable  cf  standing  the 
shook  of  dtpresslcn.  The  extension  and  increasing  of  benelit  rates 
wnl  be  m.uch  more  difficult  than  before. 

In  these  5  weeks  of  war  we  have  asked  ourselves  also.  "What 
part  must  America  play  in  this  tremendous  struy^gle.'"  We  under- 
stand the  nature  of  this  struggle.  We  know  that  it  repiesents  the 
revoluti<mary  aims  of  two  ercat  powers  to  force  their  social  systems 
upon  the  wliole  world.  We  are  not  wholly  indiflerent  to  those 
a'ms  No  believer  In  our  democratic  institutions,  no  believer  in 
the  teachings  of  Christ  can  be  wholly  indifferent  to  them.  We 
know  that  either  democracy  and  the  teachings  of  religion  will 
survive  or  they  will  be  supiDlanted  by  the  rule  of  force  and  the 
ethics  of  paganism.  Yet  Just  as  we  are  as  one  in  regard  to  the 
principles  involved,  so  we  are  as  one  in  our  desire  to  keep  out  of 
the  war.  We  search  in  Europe  for  political  leadership  comparable 
to  our  own.  We  cannot  find  it.  Until  such  time  as  that  leader- 
ship emerges  and  the  true  voice  of  the  people  of  Europe  is  heard 
we  know  that  we  have  no  part  in   the  European  war. 

So  in  the  last  5  weeks  one  question  has  dominated  our  thoughts: 
How  is  America  to  keep  out  of  the  war?  We  have  listened  to  the 
woiiderfully  clear  speech  of  the  President  in  which  he  told  us  that 
the  safest  way  to  keep  out  of  war  was  to  revise  the  arms  embargo 
m  the  hcht  of  existing  conditions  We  have  listened  to  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  President,  who  wish  to  keep  the  Neutrality  Act  in  Its 
present  form.  The  President  has  asked  us  not  to  distinguish  between 
b'  llicrronts  and  to  place  no  distinction  upon  the  kinds  of  goods 
they  buy  from  us.  His  opponents  have  argued  that  those  belligerents 
niay  be  permitted  to  buy  anything  they  please  except  armaments. 

In  all  the  bitter  struggle  now  going  on  in  Congress  the  leaders 
o'  both  sides  are  n<Treed  upon  one  thing — that  all  actions  which  we 
take  must  be  judged  by  whether  their  effects  may  strengthen  or 
weaken  our  chances  of  keeping  out.  You  and  I,  I  think,  would 
agree  on  a  further  point.    We  would  agree  that  the  longer  the  war 


lasts,  the  greater  is  the  chance  of  our  becoming  Involved.  If  we 
agree  on  this,  then  we  must  ask  ourselves,  Will  the  Neutrality  Act 
lengthen  or  shorten  the  war? 

There  is  one  way  in  which  the  act  might  shorten  the  war.  and 
that  is  by  giving  Hitler  a  quick  victorv.  Would  such  a  victory  keep 
America  out  of  war?  According  to  the  Gallup  poll,  70  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country  believe  that  after  the  Nazis  and  the  Com- 
munists had  conquered  Great  Britain  and  France,  we  would  be  their 
ne.\t  objective.  So  we  see  that  there  is  no  peace  for  us  that  way. 
Would  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em.bargo  shorten  the  war?  We 
cannot  tell;  but  there  seems  good  reason  to  suppose  that  It  might. 
In  any  case,  we  know  that  on  the  all-important  matter  of  our  ow^ 
safety  it  will  give  us  the  preparation  that  we  need  for  our  self- 
defense.  It  will  gear  our  factories  to  producing  the  things  we 
need  for  defence,  and  it  will  do  -o  at  no  cost  to  ourselves.  We  will 
have  no  need  to  pile  up  huge  scores  of  arms  that  may  soon  be 
obsole.e.  We  will  not  need  to  transfer  billions  cf  our  funds  from 
cur  productive  services  of  welfare  and  public  works. 

And  think  for  a  moment  what  would  happen  if  we  maintained 
the  arms  embargo.  We  must  not  underestimate  the  Initiative  of 
American  capital  and  American  enterprise.  It  will  go  always  to 
places  where  it  is  most  needed,  and  if  it  cannot  operate  upon  Amer- 
ican soil,  it  will  migrate  to  soil  upon  which  it  can  fulfill  its 
functions.  New  plants,  equipped  with  American  machinery  and 
built  by  American  engineers,  will  be  constructed  in  nearby  countries 
to  maiiufaeture  the  armament;  which  ve  ban  from  American 
soil.  And  let  us  not  imagine  that  Mr.  Hitler  will  bs  any  less  angered 
because  American  armaments  for  Great  Britain  and  France  are  not 
built  on  American  soil. 

Abo-  e  all,  m  these  5  weeks  of  war  we  have  come  to  realize  with 
deeper  gladness  and  devotion  than  ever  before  how  unutterably 
precicu'-  to  us  are  the  blessings  of  American  freedom.  We  under- 
stand how  great  Is  cur  fortune  in  living  In  a  country  In  which 
there  is  freedom  of  rehg.on.  freedom  of  education,  and  freedom  of 
speech  and  thought.  With  increa.sing  determination  we  realize 
that  we  must  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  struggle  to  make  our 
democracy  work  more  effectivelv  than  ever.  With  increasing  de- 
termination we  must  see  to  it  that  so  far  as  possible  Inner  qualities 
within  us  must  be  rem.edied,  and  each  person  must  be  given  a  fair 
chance  of  securing  the  things  necessary  for  human  personality 
and  family  life.  With  Increasing  determination  we  realize  that 
we  must  struggle  for  still  greater  security  against  the  Industrial 
hazards  that  bring  such  needless  waste  and  suffering  In  human 
life.  War  makes  it  all  the  m.ore  necessary  to  rededicate  ourselves 
anew  to  the  Christian  teachlns  and  practice  of  brotherly  love  It 
should  make  us  reexamine  our  consciences  in  regard  to  what  we 
are  doing  as  individuals  in  the  practice  of  personal  services  We 
must  not  relax  our  efforts  to  build  our  private  and  public-welfare 
programs  on  a  firmer  foundation.  Relaxation  of  efforts  means  a 
step  backward. 

In  the  mid.st  of  the  greatest  and  most  far-reaching  conflicts  of 
all  time,  the  heart  of  man  yearns  for  peace.  Our  holy  father, 
Pius  XII.  prays  and  works  itices^antly  fcr  peace.  Some  day  na- 
tions must  again  lay  down  their  arms  and  sit  around  the  council 
tables  cf  peace,  but  It  must  be  a  different  peace  from  that  of 
Versailles,  It  must  not  be  a  victor's  peace.  It  must  be  a  peace 
based  on  justice  and  charity.  It  must  be  implemented  by  forces 
that  make  for  it.^  endurance. 

Let  us  hope  that  America  will  play  a  great  part  in- the  moral 
and  material  rebuilding  that  must  fol'ow  peace.     Let  us  pray  that 

by  our  understanding  and  cur  devotion  wc  may  fi.nd  a  real  peace 

one  which  is  Christian  and  good  and  which  will  last  forever. 


Secretary  of  War  Woodrir.g  and  Assistant 
Secretary  Johnson 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STYLES  BRIDGES 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY"  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BRIDGES.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Army  and 
Navy  Journal  of  the  issue  of  September  30,  1939.  This  edi- 
torial deals  with  the  relationship  between  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  War.  Mr.  Louis  Johnson,  and  the  Secretary  of  War, 
Mr.  Harry  Woodring,  which  I  think  is  of  pertinent  interest  at 
this  time.  I  think  if  there  ever  was  a  time  when  our  Nation 
needed  cooperation  and  harmony  in  the  War  Department,  it 
is  today.    Prom  my  own  experience  with  Mr.  Woodring,  as  a 
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member  of  the  Military  Afifairs  Committee  of  the  Senate  and 
a  mtmbrr  of  the  War  Department  subcommittee  of  the  Ap- 
propriation-s  ComimJttee,  I  have  fouiid  him  to  be  an  able, 
capible.  conscientious  executive  and  member  of  the  Cabinet 
supervising  a  very  important  department.  He  should  have 
the  support  of  all  who  are  associated  with  him  at  all  times, 
and  particularly  at  a  t:me  like  this.  The  editorial  from  the 
Army  and  Navy  Journal  is  a  thorou2hgoin°:  rebuke  to  Mr. 
Lcuis  Johnson,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  and  his  im- 
derminmc;  of  hi:.  Chief  at  this  critical  time,  and  the  stories 
ccmino;  from  the  Tom  Corcoran  and  Ben  Cohen  group  that  he 
Is  scon  to  succeed  his  aupeiior.  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  ins'-rted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Army  .ind  Navy  Journal  of  September  30,  1939 1 

In  the  si;btlf  and  efff-cti'.-e  way  the  Pre«iclpnt  has  of  dealing  with 
squabbles  m  h's  ndnim;.  tratiru  he  has  ended  the  foud  conducted 
by  A.=5-isTant  Secretary  Johnpon  against  Secretary  Woudrin::  By 
hl.s  .statement  to  the  press,  in  dl.sapproval  of  the  book  .sue  nesting 
n.ethods  by  whi.'h  bu.s!nfs.<;  should  prepare  for  war.  the  foreword  of 
whirh  wf^s  writ?''n  by  Mr.  Jchubon,  and  by  his  dis-solution  of  the 
War  Re5:ources  Beard,  created  by  that  subordinate  during  the  Sec- 
retary's abst'nce  a:  Punama,  the  President  ha.s  manifested  publicly 
a  !ark  of  triL-^r  In  his  Judgment  and  conduct,  and  ha.s  opened  the 
door  for  h;m  to  resi'.m,  or  to  remain  in  office,  as  he  may  see  fit. 
Evidently,  the  President's  expre.=slons  of  lack  of  confidence  m.ean 
that  the  ambitione  of  the  Assist.Tnt  Secretary  to  obtu.n  the  war 
portfolio  never  will  b'*  realized.  Thus  ends  ingloriou=ly  the  cam- 
paien  to  bring  about  the  rt-sit^nation  of  Secretary  Woodring.  The 
sin.!e  result  of  it  i.«  to  strent^lhen  the  latter's  standing  with  the 
Pr'<ldent  The  Secretary  has  shown  extraordinary  patience  m  con- 
n-^ctlon  with  hi-  .^s.';i!-tant■s  efforts  to  a.^sume  authority  which  be- 
lon'Ts  ."^clely  to  his  Chief,  toward  inspired  published  reports  that  he 
was  to  be  transferred  to  a  diplomatic  post,  and  toward  statements 
attrib'.ited  to  his  subordinate  that  the  latter  hiid  been  promised 
the  Secretaryship  of  War  and  was  about  to  get  it.  Knowing  In  the 
end  it  w^-uld  be  hi.-  work  and  accomplishments  that  would  count 
with  the  President  and  the  people,  the  Secretary  proceeded  quietly 
In  the  performance  of  hi';  duty.  He  maintained  the  closest  personal 
as  well  as  official  relations  with  the  General  Staff.  He  saw  that  all 
matters  of  .-upply  for  which  the  Assistant  Secretary  is  by  law, 
responsible,  were  kept  in  line  with  the  policies  the  President  ap- 
proved He  gave  such  sound  advice  to  the  Prc^^ident  on  military 
matters  that  it  was  inviu-iably  accepted.  He  made  it  a  rule  to 
mak.?  speeches  only  when  he  believed  they  would  be  timely  and 
cflfertive  and  while  forceful,  ihey  never  irritated  Cmgress.  In  fact, 
the  Secretary's  relations  with  'he  Vice  President  and'ccn^es.s  as  a 
whole  are  closer,  perhap.s.  than  are  these  enjoyed  by  any  other  Cab- 
inet member,  a  vaiuablc  a. -set  which  the  President  realizes.  It  is 
a  pity  ih.t  Mr  Jolmson,  who  has  real  abilitv  and  cncrjy.  has 
fail  d  to  display  toward  his  chief  That  loyalty,  which  the  President 
rei.'ards  tu-  e-entmi  for  efficient  administration.  Perhaps,  the  de- 
served rebuke  Mr  John.«cn  has  received,  will  cause  htm,  if  he  con- 
tinue in  office,  to  revolutionize  his  conduct,  and  to  appreciate  that 
a  successful  administration  of  the  D.'partment  in  these  perilous 
tunes  will  mean  glory  for  all  in  which  he  will  share  with  pride 


Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ERNEST  W.  GIBSON 

OF   VERMONT 

IX  THE  SF:XATE  of  the  united  STATES 

Thursday.  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 
October  4).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  GOVERNOR  AIKEN,  OP  VERMO^^^,  AT  FAIRFIELD 

ILL. 


Mr.  GIBSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  the  Honorable  George  D.  Aiken.  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  before  the  Lincoln  Club  of  Wayne  County, 
at  P.Lirfieid.  lU.,  on  October  6.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  me  to  come  here  today  to  tell  the  people  of  Illinois  any  of 
the  story  of  Lincoln  would  be  more  presujnptiotis  than  carrying 
cuuls  to  N>wc;nsT!,.  But  to  attji-nd  tl.:~  occasion  as  a  representative 
of  the  State  whii  h  gave  a  larger  perc-ntage  of  its  vote  to  Abraham 
Lincoln  thau  did  any  other  State  seems  perfectly  proper. 


When  the  nfTnirs  of  a  nation,  either  thmueh  th»»  exercise  of 
t\Tnnny  or  the  adherence  to  outworn  dc'.aiLs  of  government,  or 
becau.se  of  fumbling  and  confusxl  adinnistia'.ive  efforts,  n  a  h  the 
point  where  a  change  in  the  management  or  methods  of  goverument 
IS  nece.ssarv.  th.  n  ^cniccne  must  be  lir-t  to  st..p  f  orv  ar'' 

It  is  to  the  credit  and  hnii.cr  of  Wayn,-^  County,  111  ,  that  am  uig 
the  farm  ftdks  h.^re  was  found  the  courage  and  foresight  which 
prompted  them  to  be  the  fir  t  to  endorse  that  greaiest  of  all  our 
Pre^Kl^iUo.  A!!  th.it  can  he  said  in  n  also  i.f  Abrahr.m  Lincoln  haa 
I  bfen  said.  All  homr  that  can  be  paid  to  his  name  hri.s  already  been 
pi'.id.  Tlie  greatest  tribtite  that  rt mains  for  us  to  pay  tiie  man 
,  today  is  that  a'  cnch  meeting  ce.nven.d  for  the  purpo  e  of  hen  iriiig 
him  v,-e  should  derive  ir.-piratinn  from  the  princjpKs  expcur.ded  by 
thi.s  great  American  and  consider  their  present-day  application. 

To  repre-sent  th  •  people  well  one  must  kn^.w  ih-rn.  Lincoln, 
born  and  raised  in  poverty  and  without  the  cppoitumty  of  educa- 
tion, did  know  them.  More  than  any  other  man  of  our  country  he 
characterizes  the  American  ideal  that  even  the  humbK  st  have  the 
opportunity  to  be  great.  Wealth  and  ambition  ar-  not  the  mark 
ci  Kreatne.  s  It  was  th.e  humility  of  Lincoln  ir.  the  White  House, 
hi.-  realization  that  he  was  only  human  and  dep^riuent  on  the  will 
of  God  and  the  will  of  the  people  that  mad.,  him  the  greatest  of 
Prisidents. 

liuiuble  of  birth,  he  knrw  the  meaning  of  poverty  in  sfh  a 
manner  that  enabled  him,  during  th'^  deepest  crisis  of  Amerie:in 
history,  to  tinde.s'and  the  puffcrins  and  needs  of  the  people  He 
knew  th"  meaning  of  work:  the  right  and  wrong  of  human  conduct 
concerned  him  deeply.  Human  liberty  and  human  right b  were 
enunciated  by  him  for  all  time.  And  when  he  passed  on  to  the  ag's. 
the  whole  world  knew  him  a.s  a  man  of  humanity  and  the  epitome 
of  Democracy  .•\  true  Amtr.ean  .self-reliant.  bClf-made,  kindly, 
an:i  simple-— he  p«rp(  nili^d  the  traus  of  character  which  must  prove 
the  foundation  of  any  .-uccessful  government. 

A;^  v."  meet  hire  to  hn.or  Lincoln  and  commend  the  county 
which  first  officially  endorsed  him,  we  are  likewise  endorsing  the 
lorin  of  government  lor  which  he  labored.  Iji  thus  honoring 
Democracy,  let  us  in  the  crisis  of  today  also  consider  the  meaning 
of  Democracy 

On  July  4.  177fi  v  hen  the  representatives  of  the  Thirteen  Onelnal 
States  met  In  Philadelphia  to  sign  the  Declaration  of  Indenendence, 
they  did  not  simply  sep.u-ate  us  from  an  Old  World  government,  but 
they  established  on  this  continent  a  new  form  of  government,  the 
most  truly  democratic  form  of  government  to  be  found  on  earth, 
and  one  which  has  endured  to  the  present  day. 

The  essence  of  democracy,  that  indispensable  clement  which  dis- 
tinsiushes  it  from  other  forms  of  t'overnment,  is  the  element  of 
opposition — the  right  and  duty  of  citizens  to  question  their  gov- 
ertiir.er.i  and  to  express  themselves  freely  one  way  or  another  on  its 
policies. 

In  1797  Conere.ss  enacted  the  alien  and  sedition  laws,  which.  In 
effect,  made  criticism  of  governm^^nt  a  crime.  The  uprlsinc  of  the 
people  again-t  such  presumptuous  legislation  resulted  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Thom.as  Jefferson  and  the  repeal  of  the  law.  May  I  .say 
here  that  the  State  of  Vermont  ca.^t  its  vote  wholeheartedly  and 
en'husiastically  for  Thomas  Jefferson— that  the  Vermont  State 
Letnslature  memorialized  him  to  accept  a  third  term  as  President. 
One  of  our  treasured  historical  keepsakes  ii  the  letter  in  whicii  he 
replied,  setting  forth  clearly  and  distinctly  rea«on.g  why  no  man 
should  aspire  to  a  third  term  for  President. 

Two  years  ago  a  bill,  having  the  support  of  the  hlehest  officials 
of  our  land,  wa.s  introduced  into  Congrcs.  Like  the  old  sedition 
law.  this  bill.  too.  In  effect,  m^ade  crltici<m  of.  or  opposition  to.  gov- 
ernment on  certain  matters  punishable  bv  a  SIO.OOO  fine  or  5  years' 
Imprisonment.  This  bill  was  fortunately,  killed,  but  alwavs  and 
forev.r  we  must  be  on  guard  lest  in  one  way  or  another  we  lose  the 
right  to  question  the  intenticns  and   actions  of  our  Government. 

Today  the  blight  of  war  has  .spread  over  a  !ar.T;e  part  of  Europe 
and  Asia.  We  know  not  where  this  pestilence  will  end.  A  limited 
emergency,  whatever  that  means,  has  been  declared  here  in  America. 
We  have  been  asked  to  drop  partisanship  in  the  present  crisi.s— not 
to  question  the  acts  and  proposals  of  officials  in  the  highest  offices. 
Partisanship  implies  a  strong  and  biased  devotion  and  adherence  to 
a  cau-se.  It  is  often  blind,  passionate,  narrow,  unreasoning,  or 
fanatical,  and  quite  often  conceals  selfish  political  ambitions.  As 
for  the  request  to  drop  selfish  political  ambitions,  regardle.s  of 
party,  whether  this  suggestion  is  Intended  for  these  who  would 
perpetuate  themselves  in  office  or  for  those  out  of  office  who  desire 
to  regain  control  simply  to  redistribute  patronage.  I  am  all  lor  it. 

But  if  dropping  partisanship  means  that  we  should  not  question 
the  motives  of  our  Government,  that  we  should  aline  ours<^lves 
sohdly  behind  those  who  durin?  recent  years  have  been  anything 
but  nonparti.san  In  word  and  deed,  then  I  say  that  now,  of  aH'times, 
mu.st  men  and  women  of  America  freely  express  themselves  and 
guard  the  right  to  do  so  as  they  have  never  done  before. 

The  people  of  Germany  dropped  partisanship;  they  surrendered 
their  right  to  free  speech  and  self-government  in  return  for 
promised  security.  Shall  we  drop  partisanship  for  proml.sed  neu- 
trality? The  people  of  Russia  dropped  partisanship.  Wilhngly  or 
not.  they  became  subservient  to  a  single  group,  and  flnall/  to  a 
single  man. 

Would  Lincoln  drop  partisanship  today,  when  the  voices  of  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  heard  as  never  before?     I  think  not. 

The  people  of  Russia  and  Germany  dropped  partisan.ship.  As  a 
result,  there  was  established  that  very  form  of  government  which 
the  world  Is  now  being  immersed  in  "bloodshed  to  wipe  out.  You 
and  I  cannot  help  but  be  partisan-  but  part:s;<n.  regardless  of  party 
or  creed,  to  those  principles  of  freedom  enunciated  by  the  great 
President  from  Illinois. 
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It  Is  not  unpatriotic  to  question  the  motives  and  policies  of  any 
government  at  this  time.  Patriotism  is  love  of  country  and  devo- 
tion to  Its  wellare.  It  cannot  be  considered  unpatriotic  to  do  our 
utmost  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war,  especially  when  the  danger 
of  war  constitutes  a  menace  to  our  form  of  government  and  our 
American  institutions. 

We  are  all  concerned  about  the  part  America  will  play  in  the  war 
now  spreading  over  Europe.  Our  people  demand  peace.  Our  peo- 
ple demand  continued  neutrality  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word. 
The  hospitals  constructed  during  recent  years  are  not  yet  sufficient 
to  care  for  those  who  lost  their  health  or  reason  in  the  last  World 
War.  We  have  not  recovered  from  the  economic  disaster  which 
that  war  visited  upon  us.  We  remember  too  well  the  boys  who  left 
the  farm  and  home  and  went  away  and  did  not  come  back. 

We  are  not  neutral  In  our  thought.  Nearly  every  one  of  us  sym- 
pathizes with  the  democratic  powers  in  this  struggle.  Our  own 
Government  has  definitely  on  more  than  one  occasion  evidenced  Its 
desire  to  aid  these  nations  In  their  conflict  against  totalitarian 
government. 

But  I  want  to  repeat  now  what  I  have  said  on  many  occa-slons 
during  the  last  4  or  5  weeks  that  America's  peril  lies  not  In  the 
dan.ger  of  los.ng  a  war  but  in  the  fact  that  while  defeating  dictator- 
ship abroad  we  would  inevitably  be  losing  democracy  at  home. 

Politics  and  policies  are  two  different  things.  I  am  only  too  glad 
to  abandon  politics.  In  fact,  so  far  as  possible,  I  have  conducted 
my  state  duties  on  a  nonpolitical  basis.  But  the  policy  of  this 
country  is  the  fundamental  support  of  democracy  first  at  home.  It 
is  laudable  to  want  to  support  it  abroad.  It  is  natural  to  want  to 
lick  the  dictators  of  the  world.  But  If  we  try  to  support  It  abroad, 
to  defeat  all  thase  nations  where  the  people  have  lo.st  control  of 
their  government,  we  will  soon  find  ourselves  hopelessly  entangled 
In  the  intrigues  and  bloodshed  of  the  world,  and  our  own  Govern- 
ment lost  in  the  process. 

Modern  war  is  essentially  economic  and  obviously  completely 
alters  a  nation's  economic  structure.  We  are  told  frankly  that  our 
Government  has  for  months  been  preparing  plans  for  streamlining 
the  economic  functions  of  our  Nation  In  order  to  more  efficiently 
fight  the  forces  of  totalitarian  states.  They  admit  that  if  we  are 
to  meet  the^e  nations  successfully  in  war  that  we  must  become 
their  counterpart  in  our  operations.  If  all  the  people  knew  the 
plans  already  developed  for  this  country  in  the  event  of  war,  there 
would  be  no  war.  If  to  them  were  revealed  the  already  published 
and  admitted  economic  war  plans  of  our  Government,  they  would 
plainly  see  the  evil  end  to  which  we  would  bring  ourselves. 

It  would  take  stronger  men  than  Abraham  Lincoln  to  protect 
the  Individual  liberty  against  the  ravages  of  a  modern  war.  I  would 
like  to  call  your  attention  to  a  book  called  Adjusting  Your  Busi- 
ne.ss  to  War,  written  by  Leo  Cherne  and  published  by  the  Tax 
Research  Institute.  The  book  contains  a  foreword  by  Louis  Johnson, 
A.ssistant  Secretary  of  War,  who  would  have  the  responsibility  of 
regimenting  the  material  resources  of  our  Nation  in  event  of  war. 
Therefore,  the  book  acquires  a  semiofficial  nature.  Two  features 
of  the  book  cannot  fail  to  impress  the  readers.  The  first  Is  infor- 
mation compiled  by  the  International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion showing  what  could  have  been  done  with  the  amount  which 
participation  in  the  World  War  from  1917-19  cost  the  United 
States, 

This  money  would  have  wired  for  electricity  the  9,400,000  homes 
In  the  United  States  now  without  current.  It  would  have  paid 
ofT  every  farm  mortgage  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have  in- 
stalled modern  plumbing  and  bathrooms  in  the  5.750,000  farm 
homes  In  the  United  States  now  without  these  conveniences.  It 
would  have  established  an  educational  and  endowment  fund  equal 
to  all  present  endowment  funds  of  our  schools  and  colleges  com- 
bined. It  would  have  built  four  consolidated  schools  at  $250,000 
each  In  every  county  in  the  United  States.  It  would  have  built 
airports  to  the  amount  of  $1,000,000  in  every  county  of  the  United 
States. 

It  would  have  provided  $5,000,000,000  for  flood  and  soil  erosion 
control.  It  would  have  established  a  trust  fund  which,  yielding 
3-percent  Interest,  would  give  every  blind  and  deaf  person  in  the 
United  States  $100  a  month  for  life.  It  would  have  provided  for 
10  bridges  equal  in  size  to  the  $60,000,000  Triborough  Bridge.  It 
would  have  built  another  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to 
cost  as  much  as  the  one  already  there.  It  would  have  paid  the 
entire  cost  of  the  recovery  and  relief  program  of  our  Nation  from 
1932  to  1938.  It  wotild  have  created  an  endowment  fund  which  at 
2  percent  would  give  an  Income  to  support  a  world  peace  organi- 
zation larger  than  the  League  of  Nations,  the  World  Court,  and  the 
International  Labor  Office  combined. 

All  these  things  could  have  been  done  and  at  the  same  time 
v.ealth  would  be  created  for  ourselves  and  posterity  with  our  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  last  World  War.  And  now  what  Is  planned 
in  the  event  of  another  war  which  would  be  even  bigger  and  more 
costly? 

In  the  event  of  hostilities  the  President  will  ask  for,  and  un- 
doubtedly receive,  emergency  power,  because  it  would  be  partisan 
and  unpatriotic  to  oppose  that  request.  He  would  be  given  com- 
plete control  of  all  facilities  of  Industry,  all  labor,  all  power,  all 
agriculture,  all  commodities,  all  material  resources,  all  financial 
institutions,  and  all  methods  of  transportation. 

Farmers  would  be  told  what  to  plant,  where  to  plant,  and  what 
price  to  sell  for. 

Labor  would  have  Its  wages  and  hours  set  for  every  type  of 
work,  and  men  would  be  told  where  they  must  worlt. 

Industry  would  be  told  what  each  factory  could  make  and  a  price 
fixed  by  Goverrunent  on  both  raw  material  and  finished  product. 


War  profits  would  be  absorbed  by  Government  by  methods 
already  devised;  and  I  am  wholeheartedly  for  this  part  of  the 
program. 

There  would  be  no  $l-a-year  men  as  In  the  last  World  War. 
Their  places  would  be  taken  by  men  receiving  $10,000  a  year.  And 
this.  If  past  operations  of  our  Government  is  any  indication,  would 
mean  political  conduct  of  the  material  side  of  war. 

Surveys  have  already  been  made,  production  schedules  drawn  up 
and  methods  already  devised  to  impose  price  fixing,  priorities  con- 
trol, the  issuance  of  compulsory  Industrial  orders,  the  commandeer- 
ing of  materials,  the  licensing  of  all  business  and  proportionipg 
of  commodities  and  raw  material.  The  plans  call  for  such  a  regi- 
menting of  all  our  resources,  industrial,  human,  and  natural,  as 
would  make  the  war  lords  of  Germany  and  Russia  blush  for  their 
inefficiency  and   thoughtlessness. 

And  no  one  in  this  country  seriously  belle\'es  that  the  power 
thus  delegated  to  the  administration  in  Washington  would  ever 
be  wholly  returned  to  the  people  at  the  end  of  the  war.  No  ad- 
ministration and  no  central  government  that  has  used  every  means 
at  its  command  short  of  war  to  appropriate  for  itself  the  resources  of 
our  States,  to  subserve  the  courts  of  the  land,  and  to  take  undue  con- 
trol of  our  local  affairs  would  fail  to  use  the  excuse  of  war  to  attain 
ends  which  the  American  people  would  not  grant  In  times  of  peace. 
American  businessmen  of  today  oppose  war  because  they  know  that 
at  its  conclusion  there  would  be  but  one  business — government. 

War  under  the  present  Federal  administration  would  be  the 
shortest  route  to  the  loss  of  our  liberties  and  the  destruction  of 
democracy  at  home.  We  can't  hope  to  chastise  every  nation  ruled 
by  a  dictator  no  matter  how  much  we  sympathize  with  the  people 
of  that  nation  or  of  neighboring  countries.  The  best  way  to 
preserve  democracy  Is  to  show  the  world  that  democracy  Is  the  best 
form  of  government  under  which  to  live.  And  our  military  efTorts 
should  be  directed  solely  toward  an  adequate  defense  of  America. 
We  must  not  let  this  threat  of  v.-ar,  which  for  years  hung  con- 
stantly over  Europe  and  Is  now  held  over  our  own  heads,  take  our 
attention  from  those  repairs  that  need  doing  in  our  own  yard. 

Are  the  boundary  lines  of  Latvia  more  important  to  us  than  fair 
prices  and  a  decent  living  for  30.000,000  farm  dwellers?  Is  the 
liberty  of  Estonia  more  precious  to  us  than  the  fate  of  10.000,000 
unemployed  in  our  own  country?  Is  the  destruction  of  Hltlerism 
more  dear  to  us  than  our  own  democracy  and  the  traditions  of 
freedom? 


The  Forces  Against  Hitler 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  W.  NORRIS 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  12  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   MANCHESTER   GUARDIAN    WEEKLY 


Mr.  NORRIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly  of  September  15,  1939,  en- 
titled "The  Forces  Against  Hitler." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Manchester  Guardian  Weekly] 

THE    FORCES    AGAINST    HFTLZR 

The  full  strength  of  Hitler's  power  Is  Immediate  and  visible. 
Nobody  can  doubt  It.  Germany  is,  after  Russia,  the  most  popu- 
lous state  In  Europe,  Her  exceptional  capacity  for  organization 
has  been  directed  to  a  single  aim.  Her  ruler  has  persuaded  or 
compelled  her  to-  adapt  her  whole  life  to  preparation  for  war. 
That  ruler  has  certain  advantages  over  Wilhelm  II.  The  Kaiser 
ruled  by  divine  right,  whereas  Hitler  rules  by  personal  spell.  To 
the  ordinary  German  he  is  the  author  and  symbol  of  national 
recovery  and  of  the  restoration  of  German  prestige  in  German 
eyes.  There  are,  of  course,  unknown  quantities  In  German  pol- 
itics. The  ruthless  persecutions,  the  suppression  c»f  some  of  the 
most  vigorous  elements  In  the  nation,  the  banishment  of  so  much 
skill  and  science  from  the  service  of  the  state,  these  have  to  be 
set  against  Hitler's  success  in  organizing  and  mobilizing  German 
power.  The  stability  of  a  system  based  on  such  violent  founda- 
tions must  be  uncertain.  But  for  the  moment  he  stands  before 
Europe  in  all  his  might,  master  of  an  immense  army  and  of  all 
the  instruments  of  destruction  that  science  has  given  to  man's 
evil  passions,  known  to  all  his  neighbors  for  his  ruthless  treat- 
ment of  all  who  oppose  him.  Gibbon  observed  that  barbarism 
could  never  upset  civilization,  for  civilized  man  would  have  gun- 
powder, whereas  the  barbarians  would  depend  on  their  primitive 
weapons.  He  had  not  foreseen  a  day  when  those  conditions  would 
be  reversed,  when  the  most  savage  manners  would  be  combined 
with  the  most  efficient  machinery.  It  is  not  surprising  that  every 
small  state  In  Europe  has  to  hide  its  sympathies  In  this  struggle. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  COXGRESSIOXAL  RECORD 


Ttie  fcrcep  aeairs:  Hitler  are  If'ss  easy  to  moasurc  becnu<o  thrv 
arc  not  all  above  the  surface.  Nor  can  they  be  so  easily  ^.cllected 
and  organized  in  a  coiicrete  fcim  Na/i-iMn  is  an  armed  and 
militant  doctrine,  and  it  has  the  strength  of  a  religion  But  it 
Is  r.ecessarilv  in  conflict  wl'h  othrr  f;;iths  and  other  ways  of  life. 
The  dictators  dt  sp:s<'  western  Eurrpe  because  thev  think  that 
lib'Talisni  and  liheralism.  m  its  w'dest  -ense,  Is  the  spir.t  and 
basis  of  the  life  of  western  Europe — is  decadent  and  effeie.  Tl"iev 
hce  only  the  Wtakr.eses  of  th?  democrnri.s.  Those  weaknesses  are 
manifest,  and  nobody  will  dei;y  their  importance  But  the  attack 
of  nazi-ism  is  not  an  attack  on  their  weaknes.ses  but  on  their 
fr'renL'th  Tlic  feeling  for  liberty,  the  bellff  in  the  dignity  of  man. 
th"  re-pect  for  ti\  .lized  law --these  are  tjreat  moral  and  political 
principles  that  are  directly  challenged  bv  nazi-ism.  What  is 
wmirr  With  the  dpmr.cracles  i.s  not  that  they  hold  these  truths, 
bu':  t:;at  m  the  dif!iculT  art  of  pi^litics  their  appiicaticn  is  sacuv 
Impi  r'ect  Nazi-iim  denies  the  truths  thi'mseive.s  The.se  truths 
belong;  to  the  inheritance  of  Europe,  and  they  are  the  bonds  that 
unite  peoples  diverse  in  rare  m  a  common  culture.  For  they 
belong  tu  the  Christian  tradition  of  Europe  which  by  teaching  the 
undi  rlying  ecjualnv  cf  all  human  mdividua's  Rave  a  new  mTninp: 
and  a  new  .sanc'ion  to  the  Greek  ideal  of  liberty  and  the  Roman 
sen.se  for  law.  Hitler  has  thus  against  him  all  that  is  vital  in 
dem'cracy  both  as  a  religion  and  as  a  way  of  life;  £is  a  faith  and 
US  a  hitait. 

To  mea.«ure  this  force  we  must  remember  the  place  that  the 
ptrugul'-  to  vlneiieiite  and  establish  tho-e  principles  takc^  in  the 
great  momei.ts  and  the  ■;ireat  docvimen's  of  history  The  Declaration 
o*  Ind-pc  ndenre  by  the  American  Colonies,  fo  aotly  cjuoted  bv  the 
Liberal  leader  the  other  day.  is  rightly  regarded  as  a  landmark  in 
histnry  because  it  told  feudal  Europe  that  liberty  aiid  selt-govern- 
m'Tt  are  rii^ht^  that  attach  to  all  men  as  children  oi  a  common 
FaThrT  V.'.ien  \Va.shint;ion  said  that  the  concentration  eif  power  in 
one  hand  was  thf  essence  rf  tyranny  he  was  rppo'ing  a  king  who 
was  a  very  mild  and  amateur  tyrant  in  comparison  with  Hitler.  The 
dictators,  looking  at  parliamentary  government,  with  all  its  weak- 
nes.^es  and  f.ulures.  se>>  nothing  grand  or  tinn  in  the  politics  of 
we'^tern  Europe  Tliey  cast  derision  on  the  French  Revohnion  and 
the  history  of  th''  British  Parliament  But  the  latent  strength  cf 
the  piincipi-s  that  have  m.-pired  so  much  heroic  history,  reU^^ious 
ai.d  politiral  mav  easily  escape  the  men  who.  h:iving  built  their  own 
p(  wer  on  ci:!i(u.<on.  thin.",  that  arbifiiry  force  i.s  a  nnivers.il  remedv. 
If  V  ,\i  remove  from  the  history  (.f  Britain  and  of  the  Unit-d  -States. 
of  Franc-  und  Italy.  (  f  the  Netherlands  tend  the  Swiss  all  that  has 
bee:.  cir.:.<^  to  e.stablish  the  rights  of  man  by  Christian  prophets, 
libt  ral  thinker.-,  and  by  rebel  movements,  what  would  be  let'.'  And 
thiS  belief  in  liberty  is  the  ba=is  of  the  life  of  western  Etirope.  What 
kind  of  life  does  nazi-lsm  offer  in  its  place?  Let  anybody  consider 
what  life  is  like  in  Srandinavia  and  Switzerland,  as  rasmbed  by  Sir 
Ernest  Simon  in  his  recent  liook.  The  Smaller  Democracies,  and 
cempare  it  with  th;>  life  of  Na/1  Germany  With  its  mass  drill  of 
n.ind  and  manners,  its  concentration  camps,  and  its  ^I'eneed  tlnnk- 
ers.  Its  home-  ;.nd  streets  haunted  by  spies  and  eavesdroppers.  Then 
let  him  eonsidtT  what  it  would  mean  to  the  pe-<3ples  of  tho.se  states 
to  be  FUbmer^  fl  m  the  Nazi  .system.  Let  him  measi  re  their  loss  lu 
dignity,  in  ireeacm.  m  happiness,  in  their  respect  for  themselves  and 
for  their  nation  All  of  these  states  are  formally  n.'urral.  but  their 
histcry  f.n-l  tlie.r  system  of  life  forbid  ind.fTcrence.  A  world  with  so 
much  of  tlif  pa  sion  lor  freedom  in  its  blood  and  so  much  of  the 
ha  hit  of  freedom  in  its  life  will  not  easily  submit  to  a  tyrant 
however  ruthless  his  power 


Nothing  to  Mediate,  Yet 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TKNMFSSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPIiESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 


EEITORIAL  FROM  THE  CHATTANOOGA  TIMES 


Mr.  KEFAUVER..  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recohd,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chattanooga  Time.s  of  October  10: 

[From  the  Chattanooga  Times  of  October   10.   1939 1 

NOTHING  TO  MEDIATE,   YET 

Pew  pohtlcnl  developments  in  this  country  In  the  past  20  years 
ha-.e  b*>en  morf  amazingly  contradictory  to  the  policies  of  the 
C«)\ernment  and  the  sentiment  of  the  people  than  the  one  which 
finds  an  element  of  the  Senate  suffering  peace  Jitters.  Isolationists 
Who  have  contended  for  20  years  that  the  United  States  cannot  hope 
to  affect  the  course  of  European  politics  are  urging  that  President 
Roosevelt  Intervene  as  a  mediator  between  Nazi  Germany,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  on  the  other.  Members 
of  Congress  who  have  supported  as  a  cardinal  point  of  this  Nation's 
foreign  policy  a  refusal  to  condone  aggression  as  an  instrument  of 
national  policy  are  now  urging  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  accept  Hitlers  con- 


!    qtie-t  of  Poland  a^  a  fait  ai-ccmpli  and  to  take  the  pocition  n~  the 
'    elected    repre'sentativc   of    the   people    of    this   country    that    Hitler 
can  be  depended  on  to  agree  to  an  honorable  peace 

The  attitude  of  som.-  Membe*rs  of  the  Senate  is  uicredibly  fantas- 
j  tic.  When  Senator  Joh.vson  uf  Colorado  tells  the  Senate,  as  he  eiid 
I  on  Mcnaay.  tha'  thf  -^hoie  world  wniid  "be  granfied"  if  -he  Senate 
reces.-eci  for  3  dnys.  tliat  such  an  act  would  be  onsid-recl  a  sign  that 
the  trnit*  c!  States  eiesires  jx'ace,  und  that  the  pc^f-le  iire  counting  on 
the  Chief  E.\ecuti\e  to  fl"  what  he  can  to  effec  it.  he  suggeste'd  a 
course  winch  in  tlie  .tdnption  would  wipe  e)Ut  with  one  stroke  every 
prmcijile  upon  whit  h  this  country  has  based  its  position  as  a  world 
power 

Ad'  If  Hitler  has  giv^n  Europe  and  the  world  two  choices—peace 
on  his  terms  or  a  destructive  war  Hitler  has  a.ssertcd  that  the 
world  must  acce-pt  his  conciuest  of  Czechoslrvakia.  hij  annexation 
of  Austria  his  '^eiznre  of  Memel,  the  disintegra'ion-  fo  irth  par- 
tition— of  Poland.  The  peace  he  would  accept,  or  Impose,  would 
have  to  he  based  on  the  acknowledgement  that  Germany  and 
Ru-sia  deiinli  ate  all  of  Europe  eiust  of  f-'rance's  Mamimt  line  and 
that,  111  addition.  Germany  >  In.-.:  colonies  would  be  re-stored  to 
the  Reich.  It  IS  small  wonder  that  Russia  supports  Hitler  s  peuce 
I    terms 

j  Neither  Hitler  n.  t  any  of  his  spokesmen  has  asked,  directly  or 
i  Indirectly,  that  Pre.-ideiit  Roosevelt  Ix-comc  a  mid:atiir  No  con- 
troversy can  be  mediated  un!es.s  good  faith  on  both  i  ides  is  con- 
ceded and  unlt^^s  it  is  understoejd  that  in  the  intert-st  of  peace 
each  side  is  prepared  to  yield  ground  which  in  the  process  of  media- 
tion is  found  untenable.  Hitler  has  not  offered  to  yield  anything; 
indeed,  what  he  seek^  is  not  a  mediator  but  someone  -ulmost 
anyone  with  any  standing— to  take  the  positum  tluit  he  ou-'.ht  to 
be    upheld 

Not  even  Mussolini,  who  has  a  military  alliance  with  Germany, 
will  undertake  to  mediate  In  those  cirrnmstances.  Yet  there  are 
Members  cf  the  Senate  apparently  prepared  to  turn  their  baek  en 
,  every  declaration  of  the  American  Governim  nt  against  agi^r.sslon, 
and  plice  President  Roosevelt  In  the  intolerable  position  of  sug- 
gesting that  Hitler's  every  aggre.sslve  act  be  condoned  Senators 
who  .'-upport  an  appciil  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  Intervene  at  this  Juncture 
cannot  understuiul  the  implications  of  their  pos.tion 

In  clTect,  they  say  that  the  American  people  are  more  interested 
In  the  cessation  of  warfare  than  they  are  m  any  principle  for  which 
they  may  previously  have  declared  The  American  Government 
luus  refused  formally  to  accept  the  German  conquest  and  dismem- 
berment of  either  Czechoslovakia  or  Poland;  because  the  tragic 
fate  of  those  unhappy  states  resulted  from  aggression,  and  becau.se 
the  United  States  has  steadfastly  refused  to  condone  aggression. 
this  country  cont.nues  to  reco^;nirc  the  Cz<:'chosU)vaklan  Govern- 
ment and  has  more  recently  recognized  the  Polish  Government  now 
established  in  France.  Yet  thcso  who  want  Mr.  Roosevelt  to  grasp 
Hitler's  "cutstretcht  d  hand"  ask  him  to  siiy  for  the  American  peo- 
ple that  Poland's  destruction  and  the  conquest  of  Czechoslovakia 
must  he  accepted  as  a  basis  for  an  enduring  peace. 

Except  as  an  apologist  for  Hitler.  President  Roosevelt  could  not 
act  as  mediator,  for  there  is  nothing  to  mediate.  The  alternative  to 
,  a  war  m  which  the  aim  of  Germany's  enemies  Is  to  stamp  out  Hit- 
lerian  aggression  is  a  peace  which  puts  the  stamp  of  approval  on 
every  aggressive  act  of  Hitler's  brutal  regime.  Unless  it  is  decided 
that  a  cessation  of  hostilities  coupled  with  a  pious  hope  that  Hitler 
will  keep  the  peace  is  worth  purchasing  at  the  cost  of  abandoning 
every  principle  for  which  this  Nation  has  stood  In  world  affairs,  the 
American  Government  can  concern  Itself  with  the  European  situa- 
tion only  to  the  de-gree  of  speeding  the  work  of  strengthening 
its  own  defen.M;s.  For  Congress  to  take  any  step  which  had  the 
effect  of  weakening  the  stand  Britain  and  France  are  making  would 
be  to  perform  a  monstrous  dLsservice  to  every  American  who  hab 
regaided  his  Government  as  a  force  fur  Just  and  honorable  rela- 
tions among  all  countries. 


Citadel  of  Civilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

Ol'   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  FRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  October  8,  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  October  8.  1939] 
Citadel  of  Ci\aLi7.\noN 

"Destiny  first  made  us,  with  our  sister  nations  on  this  hemisphere. 
Joint  heirs  of  Europ.  an  culture.  Fate  .seems  now  to  compel  us  to 
assume  the  task  of  helping  to  maintain  in  the  western  world  a 
citadel  wherein  that  civilization  may  be  kept  alive  '  (From  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  message  to  special  "session  of  Congress,  September 
21,  1939.J 
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Tlie  above-quoted  lines  occurred  in  the  last  paragraph  of  the 
Pre;  ident's  masterly  .speech  opening  the  .special  session  of  Congress, 
called  to  consider  Neutrality  Act  revision.  In  our  opinion,  those 
lines  were  as  important  as  anything  else  the  President  said  in  that 
speech. 

Certainly  in  North  America  we  have  just  about  all  the  building 
materials  needed  for  the  citadel  cf  civilization  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke.  We  print  again  the  most  encouraging  set  of  statistics 
we  have  ever  seen  about  the  United  States: 

"The  United  States  contains  6  percent  of  the  world's  area  and 
7  percent  of  its  population.  It  normally  consumes  48  percent  of 
the  world's  coffee.  53  percent  of  its  sugar,  72  percent  of  its  silk,  36 
jH-icent  of  Its  coal,  42  percent  of  its  pig  iron,  47  percent  of  its 
copper,  and  69  percent  of  its  crude  petroleum. 

••The  United  States  operates  60  percent  of  the  world's  telephone 
and  telegraph  facilities,  owns  80  percent  of  the  motorcars  in  use, 
operates  53  percent  of  the  railroads.  It  produces  70  percent  of  the 
oil,  60  percent  of  the  wheat  and  cotton.  50  percent  of  the  copper 
and  pig  iron,  and  40  percent  of  the  lead  and  coal  output  of  the 
globe. 

"The  United  States  possesses  more  than  $12,000,000,000  In  gold, 
or  about  hall  the  world's  moneta.ry  metal.  It  has  two-thirds  of 
civilization's  banking  resources.  The  purchasing  power  of  its  130.- 
000.000  population  Is  greater  than  that  of  the  500.000.000  people  in 
Europe,  and  much  larger  than  that  of  the  more  than  1.000,000.000 
Asiatics. 

"The  United  States  also  has  95  percent  of  the  world's  bathtubs." 

What  we  lack  South  America  has — coffee,  rubber,  tropical  fruits 
and  drugs,  tin. 

South  America  Is  just  a  trifle  smaller  than  North — 7.570.000 
square  miles  as  against  our  8.000.000— while  it  is  much  more  under- 
populated than  North  America;  about  80,000,000  people  to  North 
America's  160,000.000  or  so. 

ALL    COULD    LIVE    WELL 

If  the  two  continents  could  somehow  pool  their  resources  and 
develop  an  adequate  sy-stem  of  distribution,  every  man.  woman, 
and  child  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  could  be  well  fed.  well 
clothed,  well  housed.  Or  make  It  98  percent  of  all  the  people  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere — there  are  eternally  a  few  morons,  subnor- 
mals, and  criminals  who  have  to  be  kept  away  from  some  of  clvlll- 
z^ition's  benefits  for  civilization's  and  their  own  safety. 

In  the  United  States  we  have  achieved  this  ideal  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  population.  There  remains  the  one-third  that  Is  Ill- 
fed.  Ill-clad.  Ill-housed,  In  the  President's  famous  phrase.  But  a 
beginning  has  been  made  toward  passing  around  more  of  the  good 
things  of  machine  civilization  to  these  people.  The  W.  P.  A.,  home 
relief,  T,  V.  A.,  the  food  stamps,  farm-mortgage  moratoriums,  Fed- 
eral housing  subsidies — all  these  New  Deal  measures  and  many 
others  have  been  steps  In  that  direction. 

The  New  Deal  may  have  gone  too  far  and  too  erratically  In  some 
of  these  reforms,  but  the  basic  Idea  has  been  right.  Unrestricted 
competition,  100  percent  rugged  Individualism,  proved  themselves 
failures  in  1929.  when  they  brought  on  widespread  misery  and 
100  percent  panic, 

8EVER.\L   BIG   "IFS" 

If  the  United  States  can  keep  pushing  ahead  along  the  general 
lines  mapped  out  by  the  New  Deal,  and  Lf  Its  Influence  can  help 
the  rest  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  to  make  essentially  the  same 
kind  of  progress,  the  Western  Hemisphere  should  be  able  to  become 
the  citadel  of  what  civilization  may  be  left  In  the  world.  And  It 
should  become  the  most  prosperous  and  the  happiest  large  slice  of 
territory  ever  to  flourish  In  the  history  of  the  world. 

The  above  paragraph  is  a  pretty  "Iffy"  paragraph.  But  the  big- 
gest "If"  In  this  beautiful  vision  Is  this:  That  It  has  a  chance  of 
coming  true  only  II  the  Western  Hemisphere  can  keep  out  of  war. 
If  we  get  dragged  into  the  latest  European  war,  Mr.  Stalin  will  most 
likely  capitalize  the  bankruptcy  of  the  entire  world  after  the 
ehooting  stops. 

We  need  endlessly  to  renew  our  resolution  to  keep  out  of  the 
European  war,  and  we  need  enough  naval  and  air  defenses  to  pro- 
tect our  hemisphere  against  any  conceivable  combination  of  nations 
bent  on  bringing  war  over  here. 


Hitler's  Boasting  to  Bolster  Nazi  Courage  Offers  No 
Basis  for  Peace  Except  Surrender 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE   CHATTANOOGA   NEWS 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  Chattanooga  News  of  October  7: 


[From  the  Chattanooga  News  of  October  7,  19G9] 


HITLrRS     BO.VSTING    TO    BOLSTER     NAZI     COT-RAGE     OFFERS     KO     BASIS     FOB 

PEACE    EXCEPT   SURRENDER 

W'hat  is  the  real  intent  and  meaning  of  the  speech  Adolf 
Hitler  made  Friday  to  the  Nazi  Reichstag?  This  is  a  question 
which  people  all  over  the  world  cannot  help  but  ask  themselvos. 

Hitler's  speech  took  an  hour  and  20  minutes  for  its  delivery 
to  his  hearers.  The  Nazis  made  the  most  elaborate  prepara- 
tions, that  every  German  would  have  the  chance  to  hear  it. 
All  work  was  suspended,  stores  closed,  loud  speakers  put  up  every- 
where through  the  Reich.  Unquestionably  the  German  Govern- 
ment felt  it  of  the  utmost  importance  that  their  people  hear 
what  Der  Fuehrer  had  to  say. 

We  printed  the  speech  in  fiUl  In  our  paper  yesterday.  It  occu- 
pied 13  columns  of  closely  printed  type.  But  a  reading  of  It 
leaves  one  in  great  doubt  as  to  what  "was  the  real,  fundamental 
purpose  Herr  Hitler  had  in  making  it. 

The  first  half  of  the  speech  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the 
Polish  war  and  Poland.  It  is  a  strange  picture  that  Hitler  sought 
to  present.  He  termed  the  "blitzkrieg"  against  Poland  "a  great 
victory  •  •  •  unique  in  history,"  He  sought  to  extol  the 
strength  of  the  Polish  Republic  and  therefore  to  parade  what  the 
German  Army  had  done  as  extraordinarily  remarkable. 

In  so  doing  Hitler  did  not  compliment  the  Poles.  Tlie  closest 
he  came  to  doing  so  was  to  admit  that  "the  Polish  soldiers  as  In- 
dividuals fought  bravely  on  many  occasions."  But  from  this  he 
turned  to  a  scornful  description  of  the  Polish  officers  as  a  class. 
"Their  officers,"  he  said,  "beginning  with  the  command,  can  only 
be  described  as  irresponsible,  unconscientious,  and  inefficient. " 
He  ridiculed  the  defense  of  Warsaw,  Insisting  that  any  compari- 
son of  Warsaw  and  the  Alcazar  In  Spain's  civil  war  "is  entirely 
out  of  place." 

Der  Fuehrer  cited  Instance  after  Instance  In  which  he  claimed 
numerically  Inferior  German  forces  had  defeated  and  routed  greatly 
superior  Polish  forces.  He  gave  no  hint  that  Germany  had  used 
four  times  as  many  men  as  Poland  had.  Why  was  Hitler  so  un- 
generous, so  lacking  In  charity,  actually  so  despicable,  in  his  verbal 
assaults  upon  the  Poles? 

A  friend  suggests  that  actually  his  reason  was  that  the  true 
German  spirit  is  not  one  of  confidence  and  strength  but  one  of 
fright,  that  can  easily  turn  Into  despair.  Therefore  Hitler  de- 
liberately selects  the  mechanism  of  deriding  an  army  and  a  people 
almost  destroyed  In  order  to  overcome  the  German  fear  and  to  In- 
spirit a  worried  folk.  There  may  be  a  good  deal  to  this  explanation 
of  an  attitude  that  otherwise  Is  strange  Indeed. 

In  regard  to  Russia,  Hitler  put  the  best  face  he  could  upon  the 
pact  with  Stalin.  Reversing  completely  the  things  he  has  said 
for  20  years  about  the  stupidity,  brutality,  treachery,  and  villainy 
of  the  Communist  state  and  Its  leadership,  he  referred  to  "the 
similarity  of  the  problems  affecting  the  two  states."  Russia  and 
Germany,  wherefore  "every  reason  for  any  mutually  hostile  atti- 
tude has  disappeared."  He  went  on  to  say  that  Germany  no  longer 
hungered  for  the  Ukraine  or  the  Urals,  surely  a  generous  proclama- 
tion to  Stalin,  who  has  a  "red"  army  twice  as  large  as  Hitler's 
Relchswehr. 

Then  he  Indulged  In  veiled  threats  about  further  remaking  of 
the  map  of  Eastern  Europe,  Insisting  that  Germany  and  Russia 
together  Intend  to  procure  "tolerable  conditions"  In  that  region; 
that  they  would  "establish  a  new  order  of  ethnographic  conditions" 
resettling  nationals  so  that  minorities  problems  In  the  south  and 
east  of  Europe  would  be  avoided.  He  recognized  that  this  whole 
region  was  "filled  with  splinters  of  the  German  nationality,"  whose 
independent  existence  could  not  be  maintained.  Therefore  "re- 
settlement" of  these  minorities  must  be  undertaken. 

Turning  to  the  western  world,  he  indulged  In  considerable  fawn- 
ing toward  the  French  and  appeal  to  the  British,  He  Insisted  that 
he  had  the  utmost  respect  for  France  and  desired  to  bury  forever  the 
ancient  erunlty  between  the  two  nations.  He  denied  that  he  had 
ever  acted  against  British  Interests,  and  said  one  of  his  life  alms 
had  been  "to  reconcile  these  two  peoples  not  only  through  mutual 
understanding  but  through  Inner  ssrmpathy." 

So  far  as  Britain  Is  concerned,  all  the  Nazis  now  want  Is  the  res- 
toration of  all  their  colonies  and  adequate  living  room.  Germany 
has  an  "elementary  right  to  a  share  of  the  world's  resovirces  of 
raw  materials." 

He  has  six  points,  he  says,  that  now  need  to  be  settled.  They 
are: 

(1)  A  new  Reich  frontier  which  corresponds  to  the  economic  and 
racial  needs  of  the  Nazis. 

(2)  "The  disposition  of  the  entire  living  space  according  to  the 
various  nationalities. 

(3)  "A  solution  and  settlement  of  the  Jewish  problem." 

(4)  Reconstruction  of  the  economy  of  Poland  and  all  south- 
eastern Etucpe. 

(5)  Some  sort  of  guaranty  for  the  Polish  area. 

(6)  The  mitigation  of  the  effects  of  war. 

In  essence,  this  means  that  what  Hitler  proposes  Is  that  France 
and  England  stop  fighting  and  turn  over  the  control  of  all  Europe 
to  him — that  is.  so  far  as  Stalin  will  permit  him  to  control  It.  As 
a  program  for  peace.  It  Is  about  as  unsuitable  a  statement  as  could 
have  been  made.  Undoubtedly  peace  could  be  made  on  these  terms. 
But  these  terms  are  those  of  complete  eiurender  of  the  democracies 
to  the  dictators. 
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The  Arms  Embarcro 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 


EDITORIALS    FROM    THE    GAELIC    AMERICAN 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  timely  excerpts  from  the 
Gaelic  American,  New  York  newspaper,  en  the  subject  of  the 
pending  neutrality  issue,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Gaelic  American.  New  York.  October  7,  1939] 

AN    fiLD    SORE    IS    REOPEJJED    BY    CHUKCHILL 

Mr.  Wlr.stcn  Churchill.  Fir.st  Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  in  a 
world-wide  radio  broadcast  on  October  1,  in  which  he  pictured 
Eiu'land  as  the  deiender  of  human  litjerty,  reopened  an  old  Amer- 
jcan  scre--the  Civil  War. 

"All  the  heroi.-ra  of  the  South,"  said  Mr.  ChurchUl,  drawing  a 
parallel  with  Nazi  Germany,  "could  not  redeem  their  cause  from  the 
btain  of  slavery  " 

In  all  fuirnf  ss  to  the  Confederates,  who  had  the  backing  of  Eng- 
land m  thf'ir  tight  to  sm^sh  the  Union.  Mr.  Churchill  should  have 
pointed  out  that  they  inherited  the  slavery  issue  from  England. 
It.s  deem  was  sealed  when  the  Declaration  of  Independence  was 
written  proclaiming  the  pnriciple  that  "all  men  are  born  free  and 
equal."  With  thia  slogan  of  emancipation,  the  Colcrues  went  to  war 
ar.d  brcko  forever  the  link  that  bound  America  in  thrall  to  the 
Br;t:.'^h  Empire 

Does  Mr  Churchill  hope  to  stir  up  another  civil  war  on  the  arms- 
embargo  issue? 


[Prom  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  October  7,  1939 1 

LINCOLN    G.\Vi;    THE    ANSWER    TO    INV.\SION    BtJNK 

In  a  drive  to  s'.-\mpede  Congress  Into  repealing;  .the  arms  embargo, 
many  ol  the  editorial  writers,  columnists,  and  correspondents  asv^o- 
Ciated  with  newspapers  and  Interests  that  worked  to  embroil  the 
United  States  in  the  la-st  war  are  again  "ringing  the  changes"  on 
the  dan'.'er  of  an  American  Invasion  by  Germany  Pre^iident  Lin- 
coln long  since  rave  the  right  answ.^r  to  this  silly  propaganda. 
Here's  wh;n  the  Emancipatc^r  sa;d  of  it: 

"Shall  we  (  xpect  some  trans-.A?  lantlc  military  giant  to  .^tcp  the 
ocean  and  cru.sh  u.';  at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe, 
A>-ia  and  Africa,  wrh  all  th*^  treasure  of  th*^  earth  (our  own  ex- 
cept-'^li  m  th'ir  m.ili'ary  cii.'^t,  with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander, 
could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  make  a  track  on 
the  Blue  Ridse  in  a  trial  of  a  thousard  years  " 

Prrsident  Linroln  at  Springfield,  111,,  on  Januarv  27.  1837.  cave 
that  nipa.'Ured  opuiion.  bo  It  remembered,  at  a  time  "when  our  popu- 
lation w;l'-.  loss  than  20,000,000, 


(From  the  Gaelic  American,  New  York,  October  7,  1939) 

A    BOGEY    RE\'AMPZD 

The  many  letters  nppearlng  in  the  press,  and  particularly  in  the 
New  York  papers,  are  to  a  large  extent  unneutral  and  the  ^Titers 
tak''  sidos  covertly  or  opsnly  wfth  England  and  France  in  the  present 
war.  What  a  contrast  with  th"  letters  with  which  the  Congre,=snien 
ar"  being  bombarded  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  advocat- 
ing nonpartlcipatlon  in  all  foreign  wars.  It  ts  cstitnatcd  that  95 
pt  rcent  of  the  letters  \o  Washington  oppose  the  repeal  of  the  arms- 
embargo  provlsi  in  of  the  Nf>utrality  Act,  The  letters  to  Congre.ss 
are  writtfii  by  average  Americans,  while  those  to  the  press  emanate 
from  bureaus  established  here  by  foreign  governments. 

As  there  are  three  WfU-equlpped  English  bureaus  In  this  city, 
their  output  is  coisldemble.  and  their  letters  to  the  press  are 
cru'^h."!  as  if  the  wrif.  rs  we'e  of  old-time  Amei  ican  s'ock.  Per- 
haps the  main  h-adquarters  of  English  propaganda  Is  the  British 
L..jra;  y  of  Informal,  n  ::70  Madi:^oii  Avenue,  New  York,  ostensibly  a 
re.s.  ar-^h  bureau  to  which  newspaper  WTlters  sometimes  look  for  facts 
and  figures  relatin.T  to  the  Brit~i'=h  Empire,  This  office  Is  not,  how- 
ever, lor  the  co.'svenience  of  those  preparing  copy  for  publication 
It  has  other  du'ivs,  and  letter  writiug  to  the  American  papers  Is  one 
cf  th'  m. 

In  many  of  the  letters  appearing  in  the  New  York  papers  the? 
writers  try  to  alarm  the  credulous  by  emphasizing  that  in  the 
event  of  the  dcirat  of  the  two  cm.pires,  the  next  object  cf  attack 
by  Germany  would  be  the  United  States.  This  very  item  of  the 
f(  reign  prcpa-anda  was  stre^s^■d  during  the  World  War,  Such 
slogans  as  "If  you  do  not  fight  Germany  In  Europe  you  will  have 
to  fltiht  her  in  America"  were  kept  up  for  3  years.  liii5  absurdity 
Strang.'  to  say.  wa .  believed  by  the  credulous  and  unthinking  who 
w.Tf  convinced  that  It  would  be  .safer  and  more  desirable  to  fight 
Gcimany  In  Europe.     The  E-iglish  propagandists  are  again  strcoo- 


Ing  this  bogey  that  milled  the  gullible  22  years  ago  Day  after 
day  we  read  m  letter  after  letter  that  Hitler  con'.emphites  to 
invade  America  after  he  has  disposed  of  the  two  democracies.  Is 
It  not  plain  to  any  person  of  common  sen.-e  that  the  European 
powers  will  have  their  hands  full  to  lit;ht  each  other,  and  that  nj 
military  leader  or  dictator  would,  in  his  wikU-si  dreani.i.  conum- 
plate  an  invasion  of  .'\mtrica  or  any  one  cf  the  Central  or  Sou'h 
American  r<  publics?  No  group  cf  impenallfts  in  tlie  Old  World 
wuuld  harbi  r  .-uch  a  wild  project  as  the  invasion  of  America.  All 
the  nations  ot  the  world  comOmed.  m  the  improbable  event  of 
such  a  comb. nation,  could  not  with  any  hope  >f  success  invad» 
thp  United  Siates.  Wliat  did  Abraham  Lincoln  say  of  a  potential 
invasion  of  America?  Speaking  at  Springfield,  111.,  on  January 
27.  1837.  he  said: 

"Shall  we  expect  some  trans-Atlantic  military  giant  to  step  the 
ocean  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?  Never!  All  the  armies  of  Europe, 
Asia,  and  Africa  combined,  with  all  the  trea-nire  of  the  eaiih  (our 
own  excepted)  in  their  military  cliest,  with  a  Bonaparte  lur  a  ccin- 
mander.  could  not  by  force  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio  or  niake  a 
track  on  the  Blue  Ricic^e  in  a  trial  of  a  tl.ou&and  years." 

When  Lincoln  spoke  these  thrilling  words  the  poptilation  of 
America  wa.s  less  thm  20.000  000.  Today  it  is  130  000.000.  The 
prcpatjciiidists  will,  however,  advance  the  argument  that  Lincoln 
lived  before  the  aee  of  fast  ship«.  ocean  cables,  radio,  airplanes,  and 
all  the  niodern  inventions  which  have  almost  annihilated  time  and 
space.  In  all  m.odern  progress,  however,  America  has  kept  well  in 
the  lead  and  the  latest  engine  of  warfare,  the  airplane,  is  an  Ameri- 
can invention.  Today,  as  well  a3  m  Lincoln's  time  the  Atlantic  and 
the  Pacific  Ocean.s  secure  the  United  Slates  from  the  danger  of 
invasion. 

The  American  who  believes  that  one  European  country  can 
Invade  America,  and  who  fears  that  the  contest  would  be  doubtful, 
IS  unworthy  of  hi,s  heritage.  Ix-t  him  memorize  Lincoln's  words 
and  imbibe  the  spirit  of  the  great  American  who  believed  that 
all  the  nations  combined  could  not  conquer  the  Uu.ted  States. 


Preservation  of  Peace  and  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIKOHNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RESENTATIVES 
Tfcursday.  October  12,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  YORK   (PA  )    GAZETTE  AND  DAILY 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  in.'^rrt  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the 
Gazette  and  Daily  of  York,  Pa.  It  is  very  pleasing  to  me 
to  note  that  others  are  also  stressing  the  importance  of  other 
things  than  the  embargo  alone,  vhen  it  comes  to  the  all-im- 
portant problem  of  keeping  this  country  out  of  war.  Surely 
under  the  cry  of  national  crisis,  we  are  not  going  to  allow  thio 
great  Nation  to  scrap  all  the  gains  nr.ide  in  .social  legislation 
and  create  such  a  hycferia  that  we  will  be  v,'illinK  to  scuttle 
the  civil  liberties  guaranteed  to  u.^  under  the  Constitution.  I 
must  confess  that  iiwe  are  times  when  I  am  a  bit  alaiTned 
when  I  follow  the  recent  trends. 

The  article  follows: 

IFrum  the  York  (Pa  )  Gazette  and  Dally] 

JOINT    LABOR   COMMITTEK    RECOMMENDH    GEYER    PLAN 

The  Joint  labor  committee,  of  York  County,  comprised  of  unions 
affii'iT-ed  with  the  American  Pedera*^lon  of  Labor  and  the  Congress 
of  Industrial  Organizations,  last  night  rrci-mmended  a  proKr.im  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  of  war  and  to  extend  democracy  at  home. 
The  Joint  labor  comniittce  decicied  to  recommend  the  program  pro- 
posed by  Congres.sman  Lee  E  Geykr,  cf  California,  to  m.  mbers  of 
American  Fiderau.'n  of  Labor  and  Congre.v,  of  Indu.-'n.d  Organi- 
zations unions  and  to  the  people  of  tne  coniniunity  a:  lartfe.  to 
maintain  peace  and  to  extend  democracy.  The  recommended  pro- 
gram  tollow.s: 

1.  Take  all  the  profits  out  of  war. 

(a)  Nationalize,  if  posf-iblc,  the  munitions  Industry.  That  fail- 
ing, limit  the  profit  thcreun, 

(b)  Curb  all  p.-ofiteering,  particularly  on  food  and  other  ncce-si- 
ties  of  life. 

(CI  Continue  the  protection  of  labor's  right  to  organize  and 
bargain  collectively  in  order  thnt  thev  mav  deieiid  their  wages  and 
living  standards  against  war  pioflteers. 

2.  Guard  against  incident.-^  such  as  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitama 
likely  to  incite  war  fever  In  this  country 

(a)  Keep  Am.Miciin  citi/ens  out  of  war  danger  zones. 

(b)  Keep  American  ships  out  of  war  danger  zones. 
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(r)   Prohibit  the  travel  cf  Am-rican  citizens  on  brlhcerent  ships 
(cil    R  quire  belliceients  to  take  title  to  all  ccmnioditi'.s.  includ- 
ing food  ar.d  cloth. iit:,  a«  well  as  raw  matcnai.s  cf  war.  such  as  scrap 
iron,  oil,  and  cotton,  before  they  leave  American  ports. 

(e)  Require    belligenn.ts   to    transport   all   commodities   in 
own  ships. 

(f)  No  credits,  either  public  or  private,  to  warring  nations. 

(g)  Continue    the    Munitions    Control    Board    reciulnng    all 
chases  of  war  supplies  to  be  licensed  by  the  Govcrnmentr 

(h)  Treat  the  finished  product  the  same  as  the  raw  materials 
of  v,hich  "aims,  ammunnion.  and  implements  of  war"  are  made  by 
replacing  the  embargo  with  "ti'le  and  carry"  on  all.  thereby  treating 
all  r.ations  alike.     This  is  real  neutrality. 

3    Preserve  and  extend  democracy  at  home. 

(a)  Protect  the  civil  liberties  (freedom  of  speech,  pre.ss.  and 
as!rcmbly)  of  all  Americans  in  order  that  the  desire  ol  the  American 
people  to  remain  at  peace  may  continually  be  vticcd 

(b)  Allow  every  group,  regardless  of  whether  they  are  in  the 
m:nority  or  the  majority,  to  continue  to  exercise  the  ri;:;hts  of 
freedom  of  .speech,  press,  assembly,  and  worship  as  guaranteed  under 
the  Constitution,  lest  this  denial  become  contagious  and  spread 
until  the  privileges  be  lost,  as  was  the  ca.se  in  Germany, 

(c)  Insist  on  the  right  of  a  Job  at  a  decent  living  wage  for  every 
man  able  to  work,  and  an  adequate  pension  to  those  past 
employment  age,  not  as  charity  but  as  a  right,  Tliis  will  provide 
the  economic  basis  of  real  national  unity  and  patriotism,  giving 
no  chance  for  un-American  doctrines  to  gain  headway. 


Problems  of  Law  Enforcement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  J,  EDGAR  HOOVER,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  BURE.\U 
OF  INVESTIGATION,  BEFORE  THE  ANNUAL  CONVENTION  OP 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  CHIEFS  OF  POUCE, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,  CALIF,,   OCTOBER   10,    1939 


Mr.  O'ERIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  at  San  Francisco  October  10,  1939: 

There  have  been  few  times,  if  any.  in  our  history  when  law  en- 
forcement faced  a  more  serious  ordeal  than  today.  Net  even  in  the 
turbulent  World  War  days  were  there  greater  problems.  W'e  tlien 
battled  only  subversive  forces  and  sporadic  crime,  not  a  widely 
flung  underworld  often  highly  organized  in  racketeering  and  de- 
struction. Tlrcre  has  never  been  a  greater  need  for  progre.s.s,  devel- 
op.ment.  and  improvement  within  the  ranks  of  law  enforcement. 
Widespread  cooperation  must  be  marshaled  if  we  are  to  meet  the 
difficult  problems  that  lie  before  us 

We  have  a  habit  in  the  International  A.ssociation  of  Chiefs  of  Po- 
lice of  speaking  frankly,  of  rolling  up  our  sleeves  at  these  annual 
meetings  and  talking  over  our  problems  man  to  mun,  .'Striving 
always  to  face  the  truth,  no  matter  how  unpleasant  that  may  be. 
In  this  spirit  of  frankness.  I  ask  that  we  face  the  fact  together  that 
the  demand  for  improvement  must  start  within  the  ranks  of  law 
enforcement,  for  It  will  come  only  through  our  own  efforts.  Glar- 
ing Irregularities  which  public  apathy  may  have  glossed  over  in  the 
past  will  be  brought  into  the  foreground  in  the  future.  Our  house 
must  now  be  put  in  order  through  vigorous  and  concerted  action, 
both  for  national  defense  and  self-defense. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has  Instructed  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  to  take  charge  of  all  Investigative  work  In 
matters  involving  espionage,  sabotage,  subversive  activities,  and 
violations  of  our  neutrality  regulations.  He  has  asked  all  law  en- 
forcing agencies  to  refer  promptly  to  the  F.  B.  I.  any  information 
obtained  by  them  relating  to  such  matters.  I  am  confident  that 
each  and  every  law-enforcement  agency  in  our  Nation  will  realize 
its  responsibility  in  this  national  emergency  and  will  whole-heart- 
edly respond  to  our  President's  request. 

You  are  assured  that  the  F,  B,  I.  will  carry  on  this  special  work 
In  the  same  way  in  which  It  has  functioned  in  other  phases  of  its 
activities  in  recent  years — in  a  calm,  impartial,  vigorous  but  unhys- 
terical  manner.  Constitutional  guaranties  of  American  citizens 
must  be  protected.     We  mu=t  proceed  in  an  orderly,  lawful  manner. 

Ju.'-t  as  the  old-fashioned  dragnet  never  served  as  a  cure  for  crime, 
neither  will  similar  "drives"  be  an  effective  inoculation  against 
espionage  The  paramount  task  Is  to  .secure  the  facts  and  estab- 
lish the  guilt  of  those  who  owe  their  allegiance  to  a  foreign  power 
before  Invoking  the  authority  of  the  law.  Tills  is  the  function  of 
duly  constituted,  capable,  and  efficient  law-enforcing  and  inve.41- 
gative  bodies,  but.  of  cours,--.  we  need  the  aid  of  loyal  and  thoroughly 
honest,  patriotic  citizens  at  all  times. 


If  the  internal  defense  of  the  Nation  is  to  be  prpsorved.  there 
must  be  a  coordination  and  centralization  of  responsibility  such 
as  the  President  of  the  United  States  signified  by  his  recent  request 
directed  to  American  law  enforcement.  Every  clTort  must  be  di- 
rected in  an  orderly  manner  by  tlioroughly  responsible,  well-trained, 
professional  law-enforcement  officers.  t(.nally  devoid  of  hysteria. 
The  evil  spirits  which  would  destroy  America  must  be  niet  and  con- 
quered.    In  this  there  can  be  no  middle  ground. 

In  the  wave  of  patriotism  that  is  rising  m  the  country  there  lies 
the  danger  cf  overzealous  groups  or  individuals  engaging  in  acts 
whicli  art  distinctly  un-American  In  method,  no  matter  how  pa- 
triotic in  aim.  We  need  no  vigilantes  in  this  situation.  The  vigi- 
lante method  is  distinctly  contrary  to  American  Ideals  of  Justice. 
The  Federal  Bureau  cf  Investigation  has  been  called  upon  to  inves- 
tigate all  matters  relating  to  espionage,  ."sabotage,  and  violations  of 
the  neutrality  regulations.  In  turn,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation has  requested  cooperation  of  all  law-enforcement  officers 
in  thp  United  States. 

Tills  ccmblned  attack  by  Federal  and  State  forces  should  be 
sufiicicnt  so  far  .as  investigation  and  prosecution  are  concerned. 
Beyond  the  efforts  of  these  law-enforcement  agencies  there  Is  a 
need,  of  course,  for  the  individual  cooperation  of  all  sincere  and 
earnest  Americans  This  cooperation  should  be  limited,  however, 
to  passing  on  to  the  proper  olficials  all  questionable  facts  or  ru- 
mors which  may  come  one's  way.  An  alert  public  Is  the  best 
defense  against  traitorous  or  inimical  conduct.  Let  us  be  realistic 
and  practical,  ever  alert  to  the  dangers  which  we  know  lurk  In 
practically  every  community  in  the  land,  but  always  calm  In  our 
Judgment  between  the  real  and  unreal. 

Therefore.  I  place  before  you  as  the  prime  requisite  of  progress 
in  law  enforcement  the  urgent  current  need  for  recon.struction. 
of  improvement,  of  the  weeding  out  of  inefficiency  and  a  spirit  of 
grim  determination  to  face  the  problem  of  nil  crime  with  a  reso- 
lution never  before  known  in  our  history.  This  cannot  be  done 
foi  U-'i;  we  of  law  enforcement  must  do  it  for  ourselves. 

In  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  point  to  the  development  of  the 
F.  B.  I.  Today,  through  the  selection  cf  proper  personnel,  through 
a  Gibraltar-like  stand  against  outside  interference,  through  con- 
stant battling  for  the  better  things-  in  enforcement,  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  I  am  proud  to  say,  has  demonstrated  that 
obstacles  can  be  overcome.  No  favored  friend  of  the  underworld 
makes  appointments  to  the  F  B  I,  No  power  is  great  enough 
to  swerve  this  body  from  Its  sworn  duty,  nor  from  its  tenets  of 
fidelity,  bravery,  integrity.  And  I  insist  that  the  experiences  of 
the  F,  B.  I.  are  within  the  gra;<p  of  every  law-enforcement  organi- 
zation in  America.  Many  of  you  have  been  re.solute  in  your 
determination  to  mold  your  organization  upon  the  tame  prin- 
ciples of  efficiency  and  decency.  This  of  necessity  requires  unre- 
lenting persistence,  a  spirit  of  self-sacrifice,  and  unwavering  faith 
and  courage  to  dig  in  and  firht  for  that  which  Is  rlKht.  It 
lequires  the  fearlessness  emulated  by  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  Ltniteri  States.  Hon.  Frank  Murphy.  In  his  stand  against  cor- 
ruption and  his  burning  zeal  to  do  something  about  the  situation. 

It  IS  the  unfortunate  plight  of  America  in  this  period  of  chaos  in 
world  affairs  to  become  the  Jousting  ground  for  the  subversive 
forces  which  work  ag.ilnst  our  best  interests,  even  our  national 
existence.  That  these  may  go  beyond  the  ordinary  espionage  ac- 
tivities ani  into  the  rtalms  of  sabotage  and  the  fomenting  of  cut- 
breaks  nnd  riots  Is,  of  course,  not  beyond  possibility.  Such  things 
have  been  tried  before.  They  are  a  part  of  the  plans  of  these  who, 
like  termites,  bore  from  within.  I  need  not  tell  you  men  of  law 
and  order  that  the  undcrwc^rld  will  take  every  advantage  of  the 
added  burdens  u])cn  law-enlorclng  bodies.  This  is  nn  inevitable 
certainty.  Beyond  that  the  minions  of  lawlessness  will  be  used  at 
every  opportunity  by  those  wiio  seek  to  undermine  our  national 
defense. 

Therefore,  as  a  battleship's  decks  are  cleared  for  action  In  the 
face  of  an  enemy  challenge,  so  must  law  enforcement  be  ready  for 
any  emergency,  armed  with  the  best  of  Ideals,  courage,  personnel, 
and  equipnrent. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  order  has  always  been  one  of  our 
most  important  governmental  functions,  warranting  the  highest 
type  of  personnel  and  facilities  that  a  community  can  provide.  If 
your  community  has  failed  In  Its  duty.  It  Is  now  your  sciemn  obli- 
gation to  insist  that  the  opportunities  be  provided  whereby  lech- 
erous barnacles — the  lazy  officer,  the  corrupt  officer,  the  cfieating 
officer,  or  the  ignorant  officer-may  be  eliminated.  Facilities  long 
lacking  must  be  made  available  if  our  people  are  to  be  protected. 
The  handcuffs  of  corrupt  politics  must  be  struck  from  your  wrists 
In  order  that  you  may  be  allowed  to  place  the  profession  of  law 
enfoicement  upon  a  high  plane  of  efficiency,  honesty,  and  In'i-grity. 
Decency  demands  that  this  be  done  in  every  community  In  America. 

To  do  this  our  profession  in  its  entirety  muet  be  able  to  go  before 
the  public  with  clean  hands.  We  must  be  able  to  prove,  in  a.«king 
that  corrupt  politics  in  law  enforcement  be  cast  aside,  that  we  are 
not  tainted  by  partisan  political  machinations.  When  we  ask  for 
cooperation  and  demand  efficiency,  let  us  be  .'•ure  that  there  are  no 
cheap  Jealou!-ies  or  lack  of  cooperation  to  weaken  our  case.  Unlor- 
tunately.  there  Is  not  enough  cooperation  among  the  law-cnfoice- 
ment  bodies  cf  America.  Lip  service  does  not  suffice.  There  is  too 
much  petty  Jealousy  among  officers.  There  Is  too  much  eagerness 
to  capture  tlie  headline  lnst(;ad  of  the  criminal. 

Ycu  .men  of  experience  can  rt  count  instance  after  instance  of  liow 
a  lack  of  cooperation  ha.s  brouf;ht  about  added  expense,  difficulties 
of  apprehensiOn.  and  often  the  e:cape  of  a  dospeiado.  "The  cha.^c  of 
practically  every  major  crimiiial  has  presented  outstand.ng  tx.tmples 
of   uiioeidsh   effoit   of   law-enforcement   officers,   eager    to   lilt    \h» 
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fcinnf^r''  of  Inw  r.nd  ord^r  abp'-?  all  ctl.^r  ain-.s  At  thl-  tlnio  T 
would  be  remits  If  I  did  not  publlciv  e^•prt^s  the  appreciation  cf  the 
F  B  I.  for  tho  cCorts  cf  th.  se  oiacfrs  whc  li;ive  aided  us  in  the 
fllsfhaige  of  our  duties.  And  we  have  been  proud  cf  the  oppor- 
tunities wh.ch  V.C  have  had  in  helping  ycu. 

Sinfe  we  tire  frankly  cor.=;.dering  the  problems  nnd  difficulties  cf 
law  enforcement,  let  us  examine  another  evil  wrecker  of  popular 
public  rep.rt.  I  refer  to  the  matter  of  corruption.  TTiere  have 
been  Instances  wherein  viclcu.s  criminal.s.  eveii  prcfcssicnal  mur- 
dercs.  have  been  nilowed  to  go  free  by  p:rfons  who  blei"ni"^hDd  the 
name  of  law  enforcement  by  calime  thcmselvis  p^ace  cifKer.s  It  is 
true  tha«-  law  enforcement  ha.=  been  stilled  by  crocked  politics. 

Truthfully,  no  single  criminal  can  correctly  be  given  the  title 
"Public  Enemy  No.  1  "  Tliat  appellaricn  can  bo  clainird  only  by 
"Old  Man  Corrupt  Politics."  And  he  lives  in  practically  every 
rriiimuiii'y  in  the  land.  No  ofTicer  ca:i  truly  pr.'^imote  law  en- 
forrement  whfn  he  follows  the  precipts  cf  crcokict  pcU'ic-;  and 
hmi'-flf  indultres  in  corruiiiion.  v/he'her  it  be  pe'ty  graft,  th:.' 
acceptance  of  bribes  for  the  freeing  of  orrr.sted  men.  or  tor  the 
weakening  of  tcstmiony  in  ccun  cr  engaging  \n  acr«  of  cnmirality, 
which  ha.'-  been  the  CT^e  all  tcx>  often  aiid  is  evidenced  unfortu- 
nately by  men  m  uniform  having  beon  convicted  of  evtry  type  of 
crime  from  potty  thi'i-very  to  bank  rohbcy  and  rape 

It  should  be  an  inviolable  rule  that  every  law-enforcement  officer 
In  America  :hcti!d  be  tingerprintcd  before  lie  is  givet^.  n  'hitld  of 
authority,  and  those  prints  sent  to  the  F.  B  I.  in  Washini]:tcn  for 
search  against  the  criminal  records.  Not  until  the  International 
As'-ociation  of  Chiefs  of  Pdlice  goes  on  record  a.s  deniand'.ng  th.s 
protecticn  can  it  be  truly  paid  that  the  police  departments  of  this 
country  are  making  a  determined  effort  to  free  the  inrer  rai.ks  of 
law  enforcPT5icnt  from  those  destructive  agents  who  do  .'^t  much 
to  stain  its  name. 

It  certainly  should  b"  nc  mn'ter  of  pride  to  any  cf  u=  v.!:en  a 
chief  cf  police  is  found  to  be  a  fugitive  from  Jiisrice.  cr  when  ex- 
convic's  are  discovered  in  the  rar.ks  of  law  enforcement  The 
tim.e  long  h.is  passed  when  a  thief  .'hr.uld  br-  set  to  ca'ch  a  thief. 
Thieves  and  all  other  ciimmals  can  be-,t  be  brought  to  Justice  by 
honest  m'^'ii.  Only  men  of  Inicgiity  and  decency  can  tliakc  tho 
ccmplaconcy  of  the  underworld. 

It  must  be  taken  for  granted  that  the  av--rage  law-enforcing 
body  Is  most  eager  for  impiovement.  N'•verthele^,s,  the  statu-i  of  the 
majority  Is  lowered  by  those  retrogressive  bodies  which  still  adhere 
to  the  outmoded  and  disproved  theory  that  enforcement  of  law 
truly  ri'sts  in  the  end  of  a  nifiht  sttek.  Police  training  is  now 
av  illable  to  practically  every  law-enforcement  offic*>r  in  America 
who  desire:,  it.  Tiie  F.  B.  I.  Naiioiial  Pciice  Academy  already  has 
graduated  over  4C0  ofTicer.^.  th?  maj^'rity  of  wliorn  are  cjualified 
police  Instructors.  And  the  do. -rs  cf  the  aradprny  are  optn  to  every 
commun.ty  in  the  Nation.  The  e:;nre  facilit.ei'cf  the  F.  B  1  are 
at  the  command  of  American  law  enforcement. 

Yet  It  is  a  gnevcus  fact  that  thsre  are  a  number  of  communities 
which  absolutely  refuse  to  take  advaulage  of  police  training.  In 
others  it  ha>  been  found  that  certain  oiT^cers  have  been  sent  to 
the  National  PoLce  Academy  as  a  mere  sham  and  a  sop  to  public 
opinion.  They  have  gone  there,  many  cf  them,  under  pers.;:u;l 
gacrifne:  they  have  g;\en  cf  Llieir  t^me  and  their  effort^^  and  re- 
tvirncd  t  )  their  crnim.unitics  only  to  find  them-ilvcs  blocked  at 
tvcry  turn  by  Jcalnu.-.es  cr  by  an  absolute  aver>iGn  to  advance- 
ment In  police  method,-,.  SLmetimes  tho  stumbling  block  has  been 
an  rid.  r  officer,  too  set  in  hir,  ways  to  adnnt  that  there  is  stich  a 
thing  as  scientific  crime  detection,  but  all  too  often  the  obstacle 
bas  been  the  intrusion  of  corrupt  politics.  In  ca.'>e  after  case  the 
graduate  has  been  shunted  from  one  Job  to  another,  or  pigeon- 
hoifd  wiih  the  premise  of  later  activity,  or  the  e.xcute  of  Insuflicient 
fnrd.-  \\i:h  v^hich  to  conduct  the  neee-.=;ary  schools. 

Wliy  law  enfuiCf'm.eiit,  in  certain  instences,  should  deliberatclv. 
anci  soiiu-timeo  inali'  lously,  refuse  to  take  the  channeis  vhicii  iii- 
evitably  will  lead  t.  ward  a  weakening  in  the  ranks  cf  crim.e  is  more 
thr.n  .my  mt-Uitjcnt  ai.ivocate  cf  law  and  order  pr;.-siblv  can  under- 
fctand.  In  spite  rf  all  this,  however,  progres.'^  ha-  been  constant  and 
giudual  until  today  law  enforcement  is  regarded  as  having  .sur- 
p.i.'^  ed  ail  othct  public  ^■■-•rvict.i  in  the  advancements  which  ^t  has 
made. 

Con'^ider  for  a  moment  the  possibilities  of  the  F.  B.  I  National 
Police  Academy.  The  primary  purpose  of  the  F.  B.  I.  National 
Polite  Acad  'my  is  to  train  selected  ofUcers  In  order  that  they 
may  rctuni  t  >  their  resjjective  police  organisations  and  impart  the 
trn.nini:  rfceivcd  at  Witshlngton,  D.  C,  to  the  members  of  their 
Inciil  departmeirs.  With  the  completion  of  tlie  twelfth  session 
of  the  F  B  I.  Natioii.il  Police  Academv.  over  400  graduates  have 
retmn'.'u  to  tlieir  ccm.munitles  and  have  niade  m.-tructlon  available 
to  almost  100  000  poHce  officers.  In  addition,  officials  have  grad- 
uated from  the  academy  representing  the  Royal  Canadian  Mou'ited 
Poli-e.  the  Quebec  Provincial  Police.  New  Scotland  Yard.  London 
En,:land.  and   the  Shanghai   Municipal   Police,   Shanghai.  Cliaia. 

I  am  hapnv  to  report  that  those  officers  attending  the  nex»-  sec- 
Flm  (If  th<^  academy  will  lx>  housed  in  a  modern,  alr-conditioned 
barracks  building  at  Quan'ico.  Vn  ,  durine  their  3  months  of  tram- 
Ink;,  frp.'  of  itiarce  except  for  actual  suVsis'ence.  In  addition,  we 
are  buildiiu'  the  mfst  modern  pistol  and  rifle  ranges  at  Qunntico 
to  be  :ou^d  ..nyv.here  in  th-  world,  where  dallv  the  Police  Aradtmy 
Ftud^nts  mfiv  rec.-ivo  the  fine-;'  training  in  all  practical  u^es  of 
fireriims  and   protective   device-   known   to   law   enforcement.     The 

F   H    I    trnii.lnit  center  nt  C'uantico  fulfills  a  dream  of  many  yearo 

It  establiahtd  a  veritable  •Wesl  Pulut  of  law  enforcement " 


Certainly  here  Is  the  forrrunner  of  a  new  day  In  law  enforcement. 
Here  is  a  tribute  to  the  foreslghtedne.ss  of  you  outstanding  clTicers 
who  have  coopeiated  .-o  elliciently  with  the  Bureau  in  this  work.  I 
am  grateful  to  yotir  committee  on  police  education  and  training  for 
its  support  of  our  training  project  and  I  desire  to  pay  my  respects 
to  thosf  olficers  wha  have  attended  th.e  F.  B.  I.  National  Police 
Academy  at  great  personal  sacrifice  I  cannot  praise  too  highly 
the  determination  and  absclute  heroism  cl  such  men  In  continuing 
their  studies  against  every  possible  effort  to  turn  them  from  their 
chosen  path 

Progres.s  can  come  only  In  a  lawful  manner.  No  law-enforcement 
bcdy  which  stoops  to  entrapm'-nt  or  illegal  or  unethical  tactics  can 
po-<sibly  deserve  anything  but  contempt.  Tlic  catch. ng  of  a  crimi- 
nal IS  one  thing.  In-  ccMvic.inn  is  another.  No  law-ciiforccment 
body  can  call  itself  properly  efficient  uidess  It  Is  .•-o  equipped  that 
it  can  follow  through  in  court  what  it  has  begun  in  the  fi.  Id  v.t 
ap;:irehensi-^'i 

It  has  always  been  my  belief  that  peace  cfScers  shuild  fieht  for 
the  r  ght.  itot  only  in  the  actual  apprrh'n^'.'ui  or  detection  or  cun- 
viction  of  offenders,  but  in  all  m.atter*^  as  well  It  was  fcr  this  rea- 
son that  I  subjected  myself  to  the  ^.neers  and  jeers  cf  sentimental 
pifTle  purveyors  by  deciyuig  'h<^  scandals  of  parole.  It  has  been  for 
this  reason  that  I  have  con.st.->ntly  abjured  the  avrcge  citizen  to  b" 
ever  alert  In  his  own  community  for  his  r,v.-n  protection  An  cfTi- 
cer's  sv;orn  duty  to  him^^elf  should  be  to  ficht  day  aid  nlchr.  no 
matter  v.-hat  his  hours  of  duty  may  be,  fir  improvement  of  con- 
dit'on<=  ab  u''  him.  This  means  that  pas.-ive  inaction  no  longer  can 
be  tclcrr.ted 

The  w. irld  'odiy  is  In  a  death  grappl.^  for  the  pre^rrva*^ii  n  of 
democracy.  It  has  been  the  rt'-ord  of  history  that  dictatorships, 
whether  in  villages,  states,  or  nations,  have  been  founded  upon 
gangster  tactics  Our  fight  against  dictatorships  mtist  berrln  p.t 
home — in  every  cro.s-roads  In  the  land  If  a  ciiicf  of  police  Is  ham- 
pered in  his  work  by  a  \enal  poli'ichm  then  it  is  his  duty  to  stand 
up  like  a  man  and  let  hi~  community  know  that  fact  If  criminals 
go  free  becan-e  a  rro~fotiting  attorney  is  mbject  to  br.be  taking, 
then  it  Is  a  solemn  oblication  to  get  the  cvid-^nce  and  prove  this 
man  to  br>  what  h-  is,  for  after  all.  a  cro  k  in  public  c.T.ce  is  10 
times  as  d.na.-tatmg  as  any  crock  who  ever  roam  d  tlie  underworld. 
There  is  no  stain  that  CjU  roil  civilization  more,  no  viciousness 
more  deadly,  no  stf>neh  more  vile,  th.an  that  of  a  criminal  who 
masquerades  as  a  protector  of  his  community. 

There  Is  a  great  need  fcv  wi:!e  exten-ton  of  crime-preve n'ion 
activitijs.  One  of  th^-  most  imp^rtant  of  all  law-enforceincn^  ncttvl- 
tles  is  the  building  of  a  closer  bond  of  cordiality  and  of  under- 
standing between  the  law-enforcement  o.Ticer  and  the  child.  There 
is  no  greater  saving  in  life,  pruprrty.  or  hun.i.n  ciuali'ies  tii.m  that 
v.hieh  comes  in  tli-  prev-, ati<.n  of  crmie  The  .subject  niust  be 
approached  scientifically  and  realistically.  There  is  no  place  in  it 
for  t!ie  "-Ob  sister  or  the  ••  l..irhitna,  the  faker  or  tiie  quack  Neither 
is  there  any  place  for  the  weak-kneed  Casper  Milquelcx-t  who  ia 
unwilling  to  luce  the  facts. 

Th.^  youth  pruLleni  m  crime  Is  a  national  dt.-;gracc  The  figures 
compiled  by  the  Fed  ral  Bureau  of  Inves-iea*iv)n  must  make  one 
stop  and  think.  Tl-iey  point  to  a  defintt.'  innreast'  in  youthful 
crlnriiials.  So  f.ir  thi.s  y;.ar  more  persons  19  years  of  agr-  have  been 
arres.ed  than  of  any  other  age.  Tlicy  are  clos -ly  follov.-cd  by  the 
18-year-olds.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  walk  through  any  penal  insti- 
tution or  Jail  in  America  and  look  into  t  nrile.ss  rows  of  youthful 
face.-.  Over  19  percent  of  all  persons  amsted  tliis  year  have  been 
under  vodng  atre  Tlicse  inciividuais  cor..>:-tii  ute  12' percent  cf  all 
murderers  arrested,  29  p.rcenl  of  all  rcbbors.  46  p.-rc'  n.t  of  all 
burglars.  33  percent  cf  all  thieves,  and  54  percent  of  all  automobile 
thieves.  We  cannot  dodge  the  issut>  or  argue  that  those  facts  result 
from  youthful  lolly.  America  no  longer  can  refuse  to  face  the 
causes  behind  this  rising  tide  of  Juvenile  crime.  It  is  a  definite 
challer.ge. 

I  ha  v.;  been  condemned  for  Insisting  upon  bringing  to  light  many 
pha.ses  of  you'hful  crlm.\  and  because  I  have  dared  to  .speak  the 
truth— that  cr.me  rests  at  the  doorstep  of  th^  Amerlc-n  home. 
Seme  individuals  b.  lieve  we  should  keep  all  of  this  behind  a  ctir- 
tain.  but  I  in.fi.-<t  that  no  concealed  evil  can  be  rimrdiod.  Th-  way 
to  cure  a  plague  is  by  quirantine.  by  ferretlr.g  out  the  carriers  of 
dl.=-r'ase  and  elth  t  erndirating  them  (V  plriClng  them  where  tl-.ey 
cannot  infer-t  thr  ppuiire.  The  same  realistic  approach  to  crime 
prevention  must  be  made. 

I  b(  lieve  the  time  is  approaching,  unless  we  block  it,  when  'he 
subject  of  probation  will  be  op^n  to  as  many  charges  cf  scandal  as 
tha-  of  parol-.  This  applies  p.irticularlv  to  the  power  which  certain 
Judgcr  have  taken  upon  themselves,  either  through  erf^'ism  senti- 
mentali.sm.  corrupt  politics,  or  other  causes,  to  decid-  whe'hcr  or 
net  a  man  should  serve  his  sentence  or  ever  be  trifd.  I  have  the 
case  before  me  of  a  motor  thirf  who  was  not  even  taken  into  court 
bcciuie  a  Judfe  decided  that  the  case  was  merely  one  of  youthful 

folly.     In   ano'her   in.^tance,   a   teacher-  an    In^trtictor   of   youth 

Was  found  quite  by  accident  to  have  a  crimin.il  record  which  in- 
cluded embczzlem-nt  and  the  forgery  cf  United  States  Trca.'-ury 
checks  Yet  she  had  never  .-^erved  a  day  of  her  sentence  In  an- 
oth<-r  ca.se  a  bank  emberzler  who  stole  Christmas  and  vacation  <^nv- 
ings  was  allowd  to  go  free  on  probation  after  serving  a  1-riay 
sentence  Again,  a  bank  official,  who.  it  Is  estimated  stele  ".ore 
than  $100000,  walked  out  of  court  wilhou*  serving  a  daV  havin^ 
been  put  on  probation  Such  perversions  of  ordinary  Ju;;tioc  per'  n 
the  springs  cf  public  confdenoe  in  law  enforcement 

Not  for  a  moment  n.u-t  we  lose  siitht  of  the  fact  that  su'-c  detrc- 
tlou,  swift   apprehension,   and   certain  punidhmeut   are   the   three 
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time-proven  ingredients  whioh  provide  a  remedy  for  crime.  Any 
weakening  In  this  altitude  jilaces  u-s  at  the  mercy  of  the  under- 
world. We  are  constantly  surrounded  by  nitwits  and  porous-brained 
sentinter.talists  who.  either  through  powder-puff  perspective  cr 
actual  affiliation  with  the  criminal  element,  set  k  to  undermine  the 
foundations  upon  which  we  must  stand  if  we  are  to  protect  the 
American  h.ome 

Just  why  certain  Individtials  who  Intrude  themselves  upon  law 
enforcemt  nt  seem  to  give  the  major  part  ci  '!.■  ir  attention  to  get- 
ting criminals  out  cf  prison  instead  of  putt  ng  thtin  tliere,  wliere 
they  deserve  to  be,  is  a  mystery  we  never  will  be  able  to  solve.  We 
must  fight  them  with  every  atom  of  strength  we  po.ssess  and  be- 
stow upon  them  the  contumely  they  deserve  as  fir.st  aids  to  crime. 
There  must  be  a  rededication  to  not  only  fight  crime  but  to  prevent 
cnnte. 

I  have  snid  before  and  I  say  again — America  has  room  for  only 
one  ism — Americani.sm.  All  other  isms  are  ininiical  to  the  best 
Interef^ts  cf  our  Nation.  Let  no  smoke  screen  d'.-cend  upon  you, 
bhndn.cr  your  viMon  from  the  pitlalls  that  lie  aliead.  L->t  there 
be  no  mi.  undfrstandir.r;  as  to  the  mear.ing  of  true  Americanism. 
It  is  an  abiding  adiieicnce  to  cur  democracy  that  .-prang  liom 
the  Declaration  of  Ind.pendence  and  is  drtined  by  the  Biil  of 
Rights  and  the  Coiistitution.  Loyalty  to  those  principles  13  Ameri- 
canism. 

iLs  ideals  are  trans'ated  in  a  wholesome  respect  and  obedience 
to  the  laws  of  the  land  It  is  holdmrt  high  the  banners  of  law 
and  order.  Americanism  represents  liberty.  It  is  respect  for  all 
nations  without  cntanglintr  alliar.ces  It  is  free  worsiiip  without 
bigotry.  It  is  truth  without  dis'ortion  of  fact.  Ameiicanism  is 
love  for  our  t.me-lionored  instiiutior.s.  Amer.i-ani.-m  is  that  de- 
sire, that  willingness,  that  determination  th.at  motivates  our  ciii- 
^^  zens  to  stand  ready  to  defend  cur  liberty  against  every  subver::;ive 
force,  whether  it  come  from  within  or  without.  Aoain,  I  say, 
our  spacious  land  is  big  t  nouph  cnly  for  the  one  true  ism  - 
Americanism — first,  Lut.  and  alv,ays. 

The  maintenance  of  law  and  constituted  authority  is  our  surest 
and  .safest  protection  a;.^uinst  the  sclieming  aggression  of  the  un- 
lawful and  f,odie.s,s  enemies  of  the  stability  cf  our  social  order.  Let 
US  keep  a  united  front  for  its  pieservatlon. 


An  Open   Letter  to  the  Gallup  Poll 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

(IF  Sonil   Ii.\K()T.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OK  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  11,  1939 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  .Speaker,  undor  leave  extended  to  me  I 
am  inserting  in  the  Record  at  thi.s  point  a  copy  of  a  letter, 
which  I  ye.-.tcrday  sent  to  Dr.  Georcre  Gallup,  of  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  the  manacer  of  the  American  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion and  the  so-called  Gallup  Poll,  which  appears  in  a  number 
of  American  newspapers. 

My  reason  for  imerting  this  letter  in  the  Record  will  be 
cb\ious  to  all  who  read  its  contents.  I  have  written  Dr. 
Gaiiup  because  I  am  frankly  distuibcd  by  the  unscientific  and 
inaccurate  conclusions  reported  in  th?  publication  of  this  poll 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  other  ncw^spapers  under  date  of 
Ociober  11.  Heretofore  I  have  never  had  any  reason  to  doubt 
the  motiV(\s  or  impartiality  of  the  Gallup  poll;  I  do  not  know 
that  I  doubt  them  now.  but  it  must  be  apparent  to  all  who 
study  the  analysis  made  in  the  body  of  my  letter  that  the 
findings  of  this  particular  poll  reflect  some  gross  errors  of 
reasoning,  and  I  am  sure  you  all  join  with  me  in  the  hope 
that  Dr.  Gallup  will  replace  the  loosely  worded  question  ear- 
ned in  this  poll  by  one  which  will  enable  his  interviewers  to 
make  a  careful  and  accurate  analysis  of  American  public 
sentiment  on  what  is  probably  the  miOst  important  question 
ever  analyzed  by  Dr.  Gallup's  organization. 

A  poll  of  the  size  and  significance  of  the  Gallup  poll  can 
be  a  great  power  for  good  or  a  tremendous  influence  for  evil. 
If  the  questions  are  meticulously  phrased,  the  answers  hon- 
estly recorded,  and  the  samplings  generously  enough  taken 
such  a  poll  can  help  legislators  understand  the  true  senti- 
ments of  their  constituents.  However,  should  such  a  poll 
cvf.r  be  used  for  purposes  of  propaganda  or  political  prefer- 
ment, it  could  render  a  genuine  disservice  to  America  until 
such  time  as  its  corruption  and  bias  were  exposed.  It  is  with 
tlie  sincere  hope  that  Dr.  Gallup  will  desire  to  maintain  his 
regular  polls  on  a  high  plane  of  impartiality  and  fairness 


with  which  they  were  originally  started  that  I  have  v^Titten 
him  with  these  constructive  criticisms  and  that  I  have  offered 
to  insert  his  reply  in  the  Record,  because  I  am  sure  that  you 
will  all  join  me  in  being  gratified  at  his  anticipated  willing- 
ness to  reexamine  American  public  opinion  on  the  arms- 
embargo  question  with  an  interrogatory  so  phrased  as  to 
accurately  probe  the  sentiments  of  our  constituents. 
My  letter  to  Dr.  Gallup  follovrs: 

Congress  of  the  Ukited  States, 

HotJSE    OF    REPRESENT.^TI^'ES, 

Washington,  D.  C,  October  12,  1939. 
Dr.  George  Gallup. 

Mavagcr.    the    GrJlup    Poll.    American    Institute    of    Public 
Op:?iion,  Princeton,  N.  J. 

Mt  Dear  Dr.  GALLTr:  It  is  because  I  have  always  defended  the 
Gallup  poll  as  an  unbiased  and  scientific  effort  to  sample  public 
opinion  without  design  or  prejudice  and  because  I  have  every  con- 
fidence in  your  sincere  de.ire  to  condt^ct  such  a  sounding  of  public 
sentiment  that  I  am  wrltir.g  you  this  letter  of  what  I  hope  you  will 
ccnsidf-r  en  tiuctive  criticism 

I  have  rcf'^rence  to  the  poll  published  In  the  Washington  Post. 
and  I  pre'ume  other  daily  n- v.spapcrs.  of  October  11  The  text 
acconipanying  the  stali.^^tics  of  this  poll  indicates  that  the  same 
question  has  been  asked  in  similar  polls  on  C  least  three  occa- 
sions. My  purpose  in  writing  this  letter  is  to  call  to  your  attention 
and  to  the  attention  of  mv  colleagues  in  the  House  and  Senate  the 
strange  conflict  existing  between  the  statistics  of  these  polls  and 
the  cor.clusions  you  draw  therefrom  in  the  text  accompanving 
them.  I  am  sure  this  conspicuous  error  In  logical  findings  is  an 
oversight  on  the  part  of  one  of  your  associates  and  not  a  willftU 
eflort  to  paint  into  the  picture  something  which  your  question  en- 
tirely and  clearly  fails  to  reveal.  It  is  because  I  have  this  confidence 
in  your  integrity  and  sincerity  of  purpose  that  I  am  calling  these 
fallacious  findings  to  ycur  attention  in  the  belief  that  you  ^Mll 
want  to  take  steps  to  bring  your  figures  and  your  conclusions  into 
ha'mony  with  each  other. 

The  question  asked  by  your  Interviewers  was.  "Do  you  think 
Congress  should  change  the  neutrality  law  so  that  England  and 
France  or  any  otlier  nations  can  buy  war  supplies  here?"  Your 
findintr'-  show  a  range  of  from  57  to  60  percent  favoring  such  a 
change.  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  these  findings  or  this  qurstion, 
but  when  the  text  which  you  print  with  these  statistics  draws  such 
startling,  irrelevant,  and  disas.sociated  deductions  as  the  following 
quotations  from  your  str-.temcnt,  I  cannot  help  but  call  attention 
to  such  fallacies.  For  example,  the  statement,  "Durir.g  tho  past 
few  days,  after  Senators  Borah  and  Vandenberg  had  presented  their 
case  against  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  Senators  Connally 
and  PiTTMAN  had  presented  the  opposite  case.  Institute  interviewers 
were  bu?y  gathering  the  opinions  of  voters  throughout  the  coun- 
try." The  implication  is  clear-cut  to  the  effect  that  "interviewers 
were  btisy  gathering  the  opinions  of  voters  throughout  the  country" 
on  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  But  the  Institute's  ques- 
tion avoids  mention  of  the  arms  embargo:  asks  simply  about  selling 
war  supplies  (which  could  be  wheat,  cotton,  beef,  razor  blades,  or 
any  other  nonmilltary  commodities)  to  England  and  France  or 
"any  other  nations"  (and  the  field  is  left  all  the  way  open  and  not 
even  limited  to  belligerent  nations).  Sa  conclusions  that  America 
wants  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  cannot  validly  be  made  on  tho 
basis  of  such  a  leading  question. 

May  I  submit  another  example  or  two  of  how  your  findings  do 
violence  to  tho  conclusions  your  reporter  deducts  from  them?  I 
quote:  "Even  though  a  majority  of  voters  may  favor  selling  war 
supplies  to  belligerent  countries  *  •  •."  Tliere  is  no  basis  for 
such  a  conclusion  in  the  Interrogatory  quoted  in  your  article  since  it 
says  "so  that  England  or  any  other  nation  can  buy  war  supplies 
here."  Opening  the  field  to  "any  other  nations"  does  not  limit  it, 
certainly,  to  "belligerents,"  and  those  answering  your  interviewers 
were  not  given  a  clear-cut  choice. 

Even  a  more  obvious  example  of  how  the  statistics  and  the  state- 
ments of  this  report  fight  against  each  other  is  the  following  quoted 
frcm  this  article  of  October  11:  "Among  those  voters  who  want  to 
see  the  arms  embargo  lifted  tlie  chief  reason  is  an  economic  reason" 
and  "Those  voters  who  think  the  neutrality  law  should  remain 
unchanged  and  the  arms  embargo  kept  in  force  argue  principally 
that  to  lift  the  embargo  would  lead  the  United  States  into  war." 
Your  Interrogatory  states:  "Do  you  think  Congress  should  change 
the  neutrality  law  so  that  England  and  France  or  any  other  nations 
can  buy  war  supplies  here?"  Nothing  there  about  lifting  the  arms 
embargo.  Nothing  asked  and  notlilng  answered  by  which  it  can 
scientifically  be  concluded  that  any  percentage  of  those  questioned 
did  or  did  not  favor  selling  "arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of 
war"  to  "belligerent  nations."  The  person  interviewed  Is  asked  one 
question  and  his  answer  is  interpreted  to  mean  something  entirely 
different. 

Now,  Mr.  Gallup,  were  It  not  for  the  fact  that  your  poll  of  public 
opinion  has  come  to  have  a  reputation  for  Impartiality  and  accuracy, 
such  erroneous  conclusions  as  above  cited  would  not  be  serious. 
However,  I  am  sure  you  are  most  zealous  to  maintain  the  reputation 
of  your  fact-finding  organization  and  I  feel  confident  you  will  want 
to  rectify  the  false  conclusions  above  referred  to  and  for  that  reason 
I  am  calling  them  to  your  attention.  I  personally  have  every  confi- 
dence in  your  sincerity  of  purpose  and  believe  you  are  as  eager  as  I 
that  no  false  assumptions  be  based  upon  the  findings  of  your  Inter- 
viewers.    While   studying   statistics   in   my   postgraduate   work    at 
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Columbia  University,  I  was  Impressed  with  the  ease  with  which 
unintentional  errors  can  creep  into  queetionnaires  and  how  InipKjr- 
tar.t  It  Is  that  crnclu.sions  harmonize  perftctly  wiih  tlie  findings 
serured  from  f^p^rific  inquiries. 

I  have  hrard  your  pfill  quoted  in  Congress  to  e\v^w  "the  American 
public  favors  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo"  and  have  wondertxl  at 
the  gharp  di-parity  between  your  findings  and  the  mail  received  in 
practir  illy  every  cunt^resslonal  oClce  Indicating;  the  American  public 
want.-i  tiie  arms  rmhar'-.'o  retalne<j.  An  analysis  of  your  hndings  and 
cnnrlu.-ion:..  as  above  briefed,  clearly  explains  one  po.ssible  reason 
for  such  a  difference.  Carele^^s  readers  couclado.  "The  Gallup  p<ill 
sh'iws  Americans  want  the  cn"ibarv;o  lifted."  Actually  the  G  .Hup 
poll  shows  no  such  thing  by  the  widest  .'stretch  of  the  Imagination 
althou-h  the  text,  erroneou'-lv.  doea  make  such  conclusions.  Tlie 
poll  Itself  sjmpJy  shows  that  Amfricau.s  favor  SLlUnn:  England  .inrt 
Prance  or  oth  t  na'ions  (no*  nccessariiy  at  v.'ar)  "war  supp'.i.s" 
(which  no  authurity  hmlLs  to  the  arms,  munitions,  and  implement.-; 
of  war  which  are  the  crux  cf  tlie  fi^'ht  on  embargo  repeal).  It  is 
most  unfortunate  that  such  a  glariiij,'  dl.screpancy  occurs  in  such  a 
hih'hJy  respected  pr  !1  on  one  of  the  most  Important  i.=  .-i;es  ever  ex- 
plored by  your  Int'  rvlewers.  I  hope  ycur  ?est  for  accuracy  and 
your  desire  to  maintain  the  reliability  and  reputation  of  the  Gallup 
poll  Will  lead  you  to  correct  this  unhappy  situation. 

Many  Congressmen  join  with  the  writer  In  coveting  for  ourselves 
an  accurate  an-Jy-is  cf  Just  what  the  American  public  does  desire 
regarding  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  We  would  welcome  an 
accurate  te.^ting  of  public  sentiment  by  your  Intcrv. ewers  t.-)  con- 
fiim  or  dispute  the  trends  deflnitely  Indicated  by  the  correspond- 
ence we  are  receulng.  We  are  not  proponents  rr  opponents  of  any 
pet  neutrality  scheme,  but  we  are  trying  to  find  a  peace-preserving 
formula  back  of  which  a  majority  of  American  public  opinion  can 
and  will  rally.  Your  organization  could  render  real  assistance  on 
this  epochal  measure  if  you  will  prepare  a  straightforward,  impartial 
question  on  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  and  report  your  findings 
with  concJa-ions  ba.sed  on  such  a  nonprejudicial  question. 

May  I  suggest  you  interview  Anierican  sentiment  on  some  such 
question  as,  "Do  ycu  think  Congress  should  repeal  the  existing  arms 
embarrro  In  your  neutrality  legislation,  so  that  nations  at  war  rould 
buy  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  from  the  Umted 
States?"  That  Ls  the  question  In  dispute  In  Congress,  Findings  on 
t±iat  question  would  be  m.ost  helpful  In  the  present  controversy. 
They  would  also  make  interesting  comparisons  with  the  findings  you 
report  on  the  al:  ogether  different  question  listed  In  your  present 
analysis  cf  American  neutrality  sentiment.  Or  you  might  ask,  "Do 
you  think  cash-and-carry  provisions  in  our  American  neutrality 
program  should  include  shipments  of  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  nations  at  war,  or  do  you  believe  this  countr\'  sho\ild 
continue  to  prohibit  the  sh;pment  of  such  munitions  to  bellig- 
erents?" Either  of  the  above  questions  asks  a  fair  question  and 
will  provide  an  analysis  upon  which  helpful  conclusion.-  can  be 
based  And  Just  as  a  spjrting  preposition.  111  bet  ycu  a  ticket  to 
the  Army-Navy  football  g,\me  that  the  percentages  reported  will  bo 
surprisingly  different  from  those  received  to  the  less  clear-cut  ques- 
tion tipon  which  ycu  are  ncv,-  drawing  conclusions. 

If  you  find  It  too  expensive  or  too  arduous  to  make  a  Nation-wide 
survey  on  either  cf  'he  straight-to-t.hr-shculdrr  questions  I  have 
suggested,  may  I  suggest  that  In  the  interests  of  accuracy  and  fair- 
ness you  at  least  take  sample  flndirgs  In  several  States  and  publish 
the  companscns  between  those  findings  and  the  ones  you  are 
currently  reporting'' 

Finally,  let  me  s'a*e  that  I  presume  your  Interviewers  \ise  several 
fclluw-up  questions  to  the  one  you  print  in  your  article  of  October 
11.  However,  you  ar-.d  I  both  know,  as  does  every  student  of  sta- 
tistics, that  the  first  question  directs  the  line  of  answers  which  th'' 
Individual  gives  'o  subsequent  clarifying  questions.  If  tlio  first 
question  Is  a  "leading  Civiest.on"  or  an  ambi3:uous  one — and  I  believe 
yuur  Interropatory  Is  subject  to  both  Indictments- -the  answers  to 
the  follow-up  que-ticns  are  at  leiist  partially  predetermined  In 
advance.  Let  u.^,  therefore,  have  an  analysis  of  American  opinion 
on  the  clrtir-mt  question  of  where  American  citizens  stand  on  the 
matter  of  selling  ams,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war  to  nations 
at  war 

Mr.  Gallup,  I  believe  the  errors  in  statistical  fact  finding  to  which 
I  feel  ciimpelled  to  call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  and  you  are 
unintentional  nnrl  accidental.  I  absolve  you  of  any  desires  to  engage 
In  propagandir.ing  on  either  side  of  the  arms-embargo  Issue;  I  have 
h«d  great  faith  In  the  integrity  of  3rour  Institute  of  Public  Opinion, 
and  I  expect  your  reply  and  reaction  to  this  letter  will  reestablish 
this  conlWence  in  your  desire  to  keep  free  from  permitting  your 
Gallup  poll  to  become  an  Instrument  for  the  distribution  of  inaccu- 
rate information  Since  I  am  Inserting  this  letter  in  the  Congees- 
6IONAL  Recxwd  In  a  desire  to  point  out  how  some  speakers  are  In- 
correctly concluding  from  your  statistics  that  America  has  expressed 
Itself  throiigh  them  on  the  Eirms-embargo  question,  I  shall  do  you 
the  courtesy  of  also  inserting  your  reply  in  the  Cowcressional 
Rfxx«D,  unless  that  ptrooedure  is  objected  to  by  you. 

With  every  assurance  of  my  continued  belief  In  your  Integrity 
and  my  confidence  that  you  will  help  to  correct  the  erroneous  Im- 
pressions unintentionally  created  and  circulated  by  your  current 
statistics  on  the  neutrality  question,  I  am, 
Cordially  yoiu^, 

Karl  Mtjndt,  M.  C. 
First  District,  SoiUh  Dakota. 


The  "Iroquois"  Incident 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  FRANCIS  HARTER 

OK  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  T[OUi;E  OF  REPrwESENTATlVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 

Mr.  HARTER  of  Now  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  morning's 
paper  carried  the  ncw.s  'hat  the  liner  Iroquoi.'^  had  dockrd 
saf.  ly  in  New  Yo:k  Harbor  yesterday.  Tliis  is  a  particularly 
inlcrest:n.g  news  ilctn  in  view  of  the  news  relea.^es  dissemi- 
nated last  v/eek  which  a'^tounded  Citizens  throughout  the 
country  who  had  boon  urged  to  keep  their  feet  on  the  ground. 

At  that  time  the  Nation  waa  to:d  that  the  executive  de- 
partment, after  long  discussion  with  members  of  the  Cabinet, 
released  the  story  tliat  a  representative  of  our  Government 
was  told  that  the  Iroquois  would  bo  sunk  on  its  present  trip 
to  New  York,  on  which  it  had  embarked  a  day  or  so  before. 

I  feel  that  we  are  entitled  to  know  what  prompted  this 
release.  Did  our  executive  department  feel  that  in  making 
the  relea'3e  public  after  the  Iroquois  sailed  it  was  helping  to 
keep  the  country  from  becoming  inflamed  against  some  other 
country  or  countries  in  this  crisis?  Did  those  persons  respon- 
sible for  the  release  feel  that  it  would  help  to  make  the- 
relatives  of  those  American  citizens  on  the  boat — passengers 
and  ship  personiiol  alike— feel  more  at  ease  while  the  ship 
was  crossing,  wondering  what  radio  program  would  be  inter- 
rupted to  announce  the  sinking  of  the  Iroquois?  The  people 
of  this  country  are  keeping  their  feet  on  the  ground:  and  I 
think  the  least  their  officials  can  do  is  to  go  about  performing 
th-ir  duties  quietly,  aiding  our  citizens  rather  than  causing 
consternation  and  ffar.  We  yet  wonder  what  country  was 
indicated  in  the  release  as  being  the  butt  of  our  ill-feeling 
if  the  ship  were  sunk.  By  all  means,  our  Nation's  duty  is  to 
protect  that  liner  in  its  crossing,  but  was  the  accompanying 
ominous  innuendo  broadca:it  to  the  American  people  and  the 
world  also  necessary?  Does  not  the  release  make  our  officials 
somewhat  ludicrous?  If  the  vessel  should  have  happened  to 
come  to  grief,  certainly  our  inefficiency  would  have  ample 
international  advertising.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong;  but  if  I  am. 
many  citizens  who  wish  to  see  our  mighty  country  stand  out 
during  these  trying  times  for  its  intelligent,  unemotional 
handling  of  its  international  affairs  are  likewise  wrong.  Vet- 
erans of  the  last  war,  former  members  of  our  Intelligence 
Service,  and  other  citizens  have  personally  expressed  to  me 
their  indignation  concerning  the  rtleaoe.  I  hope  those  re- 
sponsible will  quiet  our  fears  that  this  may  be  only  the  be- 
ginning of  rcleac,es  v/hich  may  tend  against  quiet,  reasoned, 
thoughtful  consideration  of  international  episodes.' 


Common  Sense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATWES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1939 


ARTICLE     BY     JOHN     T.     FLYNN.     FROM     THE     WASHINGTON 

DAILY  NEWS 


Mr.  HOPE.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  me  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  by 
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John  T.  Flynn.  appearing  in   the  Washington  Daily  News 
under  date  of  October  11,  1939: 

[From   the  Washington   Daily   News  of  October   11,   1939] 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

l-By  John  T.  Flynn) 

New  York,  October  11. — I  listened  to  MaJ.  Gen.  Smedlev  Butler 
on  the  radio  the  other  night  as  he  talked  about  the  neutrality 
fight.  And  as  I  li'^tened  I  could  not  help  thinking  that,  of  all  the 
cheap  forms  of  prupneanda  used  on  the  American  people  in  the 
last  2  years,  noihmc  tops  tb.e  attempt  to  make  them  believe  that 
when  Hitler  has  di.-posed  of  Britain  and  France  he  will  turn  his 
at'enticn  to  our  vast  and  alluring  resources. 

Tliat  particular  arcument  has  always  struck  me  as  a  peculiarly 
contemptuous  affront   to  the   intelligence  of  the  American   people. 

Bu'ltT,  who  silent  his  life  in  active  operations  as  the  command- 
ing general  nf  the  marines,  who  has  taken  part  in  125  military 
operations  all  over  the  globe,  di.'^posed  of  that  argument  pretty 
quickly 

He  said  what,  it  seems,  every  person  must  admit — that  any 
country  which  sent  a  military  expedition  to  the  United  States 
v.f  uiri  not  think  of  sending  less  than  a  million  men.  After  all.  a 
mil'ion  m^n  would  not  be  too  few  to  send  against  our  rich  and 
powerful  l,30.000,0iX)  people  3,000  miles  from  Europe,  when  Italy 
sent  half  a  million  against  the  almost  unarmed  and  barefoot 
people  of  Ethiopia. 

Tn  bring  such  an  army  would  require  a  thousand  ocean-going 
ve'-.'.^ls -large  ones      And  they  would  have  to  be  landed  all  at  once. 

But  for  every  soldier  the  conqueror  would  have  to  carry  immense 
stores,  arms,  imimuiution.  He  would  have  to  bring  for  an  army 
cf  a  million  men  400.000  vehicles  -  tanks,  trucks,  cannon  carriers, 
waeons.  etc  He  would  have  to  bring  gasoline  to  service  those 
trucks  and  tanks- 50.000.000  gallons  for  a  limited  period  of  9 
montlis.  He  would  have  to  bring  machine  guns  and  countless 
shiploads  of  ammunition  for  these  guns. 

How  many  additional  ships  thi-^  would  take  one  may  only  esti- 
mate, but   not  less  than  an  additional  thousand. 

All  the=e  men  and  all  this  material  would  have  to  come  all  at 
once — not  in  Installment.s — becau.se  it  would  be  ridiculous  for  a 
foreign  enemy  to  land  a  few  thousand  men  on  this  coast  thousands 
of  miles  from  their  base. 

When  the  ships  which  landed  arrived  they  would  then  have  to 
return  to  bring  more  materials.  And  to  do  this  they  would  have 
to  have  fuel — coal  or  oil  Where  would  they  get  it?  Certainly 
we  would  not  be  at  the  beach  to  supply  them  with  it. 

And  what  would  the  American  people  be  doing  all  this  time? 
Remember,  all  our  great  harbors  put  together  could  not  accommo- 
date ail  at  once  2.000  ships  to  unload  their  men  and  munitions, 
assuming  that  the  enemy  had  possession  of  them,  which,  obviously, 
they  would  not  have 

And  where  is  the  navy  which  would  be  equal  to  convoying  such 
an  armada  across  the  seas?  The  whole  th.ng  is  a  preposterovis 
tale,  fit  only  to  frighten  children  Yet  serious  men  are  saying  we 
had  better  go  over  and  fight  against  Hitler  in  Europe  rather  than 
have  to  fight  him  later  on  our  shores. 


Columbus  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.   THOMAS   D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF    MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  celebrating  the  four 
hundred  and  forty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  there  is  no  added  honor  we  can  pay  Columbus,  for 
he  needs  no  eulogies,  since  history  accords  him  all  the  praise 
that  this  great  man  deserves. 

Columbus  not  only  discovered  America  but  he  also  planted 
the  cross  of  Christianity  upon  it.  It  was  the  greatest  contri- 
bution to  civilization  and  progress  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Throughout  the  world  the  anniversary  of  the  discovery  of 
America  should  be  observed  and  celebrated.  To  us,  however, 
it  means  more  than  an  historical  celebration;  it  is  a  holy 
event.  Humbly,  my  friends,  I  ask  you  to  continue  making 
payments  to  Columbus'  memory  for  what  he  has  done  for  us. 
We  can  best  honor  him  by  continuing  our  efforts  toward  good 
and  loyal  citizenship  in  our  glorious  country — America;  and 
with  the  same  spirit  of  Christian  humility  and  decency  in 
our  hearts  we  have  tried  to  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by 


him.  an  Italian,  and  the  first  white  man  who  stepped  on  the 
shores  of  the  American  Continent. 

Columbus  was  a  man  of  pure  life,  a  scholar,  one  who  was 
persistent  in  his  views,  and.  to  my  mind,  the  greatest  man  of 
all  time.  On  this  day.  the  anniversary  of  that  great  occasion. 
I  call  on  all  true  and  loyal  Americans  to  stand  by  America  and 
to  thank  God  that  we  are  in  a  country  that  guarantees  us 
freedom  of  speech  and  press  and  the  right  to  worship  God 
according  to  our  own  dictates.  Our  Government  wants 
peace — a  true  peace  and  not  verbal  peace. 

In  other  countries  these  are  troubled  times,  as  we  all  know. 
And  here  in  Washington  the  representatives  of  the  American 
people  are  striving  to  protect  our  civilization,  our  freedom  of 
speech,  press,  and  worship.  As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  as- 
sure you  that  I  will  make  every  effort  to  protect  our  rights  as 
Americans.  We  must  never  forget  that  we  are  first  and  fore- 
most—Americans. However,  let  us  also  remember  that  the 
privileges  we  enjoy  as  Americans  must  be  carefully  guarded 
and  not  left  to  the  mercy  of  those  who  would  have  us  stam- 
pede each  other  in  haste  to  line  up  behind  some  "ism"  or 
another.  I  think  I  am  right  in  saying  that  not  only  those  who 
are  gathered  here  but  all  of  us.  want  "Americanism"  first,  last, 
and  always. 

Let  us  all  honor  the  name  and  memory  of  Columbus,  for 
In  honoring  him  we  also  honor  ourselves. 

Christopher  Columbus  discovered  America,  and  I  hope  this 
Congress  will  make  this  day  a  day  of  honor  and  respect  to 
him  by  adopting  my  resolution  making  October  12  a  national 
holiday. 


P.  W.  A.  and  the  Special  Session 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  KRAMER 

OF   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  12,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  CENTRAL  CONSTRUCTOR 


Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  the  following  article,  appear- 
ing in  the  October  3  issue  of  the  Central  Constructor,  a  maga- 
zine published  weekly  and  monthly  by  the  central  branch  of 
the  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  at  Dcs  Moines, 
Iowa,  concerning  the  public-works  program: 

I  From  the  Central  Constructor  of  October  5,  1939] 

p.    W.    A.    AND    THE    SPECIAL    SESSION 

When  Congress  assembled  at  the  call  of  the  President  for  a  special 
session  to  consider  neutrality,  legislation,  the  House  and  Senate 
both  convened;  the  Senate  went  to  work  through  Its  committees 
to  advance  the  neutrality  revision  bill  for  full-Chamber  debate; 
and  the  House  stayed  in  session  long  enough  to  vote  Members  their 
mileage  allowance  and  promptly  adjourned.  Its  plan,  according 
to  report,  is  to  meet  every  third  day  and  then  recess  again  until 
such  time  as  the  Senate  has  finished  with  the  measure  at  hand  and 
sent  it  over  for  action  by  the  lower  House. 

This  is  in  keeping  with  the  one-purpose  reason  for  the  special 
ses.sion.  But  it  suggests  an  excellent  opportunity  for  the  Nation  to 
get  something  for  the  money  that  session  will  cost  It  by  utilizing 
the  time  of  the  House  now,  and  that  of  the  Senate  later,  while  the 
House  debates  neutrality,  for  the  enactment  of  IcgLslatlon  not 
entiiely  dissociated  with  the  chief  business  of  the  session. 

Congress  should  provide  now.  while  time  necessarily  hangs  on 
the  hands  of  at  least  a  half  of  it,  for  a  continuation  of  the  Public 
Works  Administration. 

It  will  be  immediately  argyed.  when  this  proposal  Is  made,  that 
this  is  an  emergency  session  called  for  the  single  purpose  of  pre- 
paring this  country  for  the  role  It  must  play  In  a  war-torn  world — 
preparing  It  to  stay  out  of  the  war  Itself.  But  the  authors  of  all 
such  plans  have  also  In  mind  the  preparation  of  the  United  States 
for  efficient  handling  of  the  situation  which  would  prevail  if  we 
should,  despite  all  our  efforts,  be  drawn  unwillingly  Into  the  war. 
And  for  that  aspect  of  the  future  It  Is  by  no  means  unreiusonable 
that  Congress  should  tackle  the  P.  W.  A.  Issue  again  at  this  time. 
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The  P.  W.  A.  orfranlTatlon  has  already  been   rpclufcd  matcriflllv. 

looking  toward  cnniplt-te  !tbandonm''nt  cf  ihe  agency,  but  it  still 
has  enoUr'h  of  a  sli.fT  and  a  h-ikl-Dver  organization  throughout  the 
country  '•.  carry  on  a  mndfst  pn^cram 

La'o  last  mo;ith  Federal  Work.-  Administrator  John  M.  Carmody 
returned  to  tb.t'ir  sjionsorj^  5.04.i  appUcacKins  for  P  W  A  projects. 
All  were  mai  ked  "Nu  fuiid.s  "  Th  >t?  proiecti;  were  estinir.ed  to 
r>  pn-.s.-nt  a  toral  of  nearly  $2  000  C^'^O  OOD  worth  of  cnnptructio:-.  and 
npprnyima^ely  60  percent  were  r  ported  to  have  been  passed  upon 
fii-o'-ably  That  Is.  !n  the  ordinary  course  of  events,  had  P.  W.  A. 
been  cnntmutd  by  th  >  preceding  Congress  and  funds  appropriated 
for  It,  these  projects  would  have  bt-tn  approved  and  built  under  the 
P   W   A.  plan     N'  w'  th'-y  are  out. 

Many  fth  r  communities  in  addition  to  thos.^  reprc:<ented  in  the 
list  to  wh;ch  projects  have  Jus'  been  returned  have  taken  steps 
toward  nuking  application  for  grants  with  which  to  finance  needed 
u-.fu!  public  improvcment-s.  Th*"??  and  the  communities  v.hirh 
were  r(vi  lare  'n  he  included  in  the  last  prevK^us  program  have  been 
urging  their  Coneressmen  to  take  favorable  action  toward  a  con- 
tmu.Tlon  of  P   VV   A. 

Tlie  prrp;irations  for  peace  -which  are  also  preparations  f'  r  war 
if  w,<r  come  : — 'hruld  not  ignore  -he  potential  u.'^'^fulness  of  P  W  A 
for  erh  r  ev  'ntuality  If  peace  prevails.  P  W  A.  can  have  the  .■^ame 
value  ;t  has  had  heretofore,  and  that  value  has  never  been  denied. 
If  war  comes.  P.  W.  A.  could  readily  adap'  itself  to  jurisdiotiiTn  over 
many  nf  th'  cn-^'ruction  operations  whi-rh  wcu'.d  be  launched 
alm-st  Instantly. 

P  W.  As  personnel,  from  the  top  down  to  the  field  organization, 
knows  the  contracors.  knows  sources  of  supply,  know,  lo  al  condi- 
tlon.^  and  is  closely  famihar  wi^h  the  ruU-s  and  regulations  which 
coTild  he  H'.vckcd  to  ';peefl  \'p  ,i  con'-'rucnon  prouram  The  ab- 
sence of  .<uch  a  force  wou'd  m^^pn  lorig  delays  and  incalculable  lost 
mo- ion  Ir  getting  a  wartime  program  under  way  and  completed  in 
th:s  c(juntry 

Iowa  In-  16.5  projects  that  hav"  been  awaiting  fund?  Minv  Iowa 
commtinitie'^  have  splendid  projects  v.l:ich  have  been  financed  with 
the  aid  of  Public  Work-  AdmniLsTati-n  grams.  Others,  with 
equally  vital  net  d  of  improvements  have  laileti  to  secure  the  Federal 
a.'~.'-i-tance  which  would  permit  th"m  to  go  ahead. 

Meantime,  whi'e  P.  w  A.  langui<h'-s  f ( r  lack  of  ccni:ressicnal 
appro\.tl  of  it.s  contmuation,  W.  P.  A  qoes  merrily  an.  If  the  ar,;u- 
m(  in  is  made  that  the  crisis  has  pas.sed  in  our  unemplovmi.nt 
enu  rrrmev  ;ind  that  therefore.  P.  w.  A.  i';  no  longer  a  national  need, 
that  ,ir^nm'r.t  rnu-t  apply  equallv  t<^  W  P.  A.  Yet.  after  a  rmall 
and  temporary  rt duct. on  in  the  numbers  on  the  "WPAyroli,"  we 
already  h-.'ar  that  returns  to  the  previous  strength  are  approaching 
again  as  winter  draws  near. 

The  restriction  of  the  work  of  the  present:  special  .session  of  Con- 
prc^s  i.s  wise.  Construction  as  an  industry  has  m..iny  matters  it 
would  be  glad  to  have  dealt  with  by  Cuntrrc-s  at  its  earlie.-t  con- 
venience but  It  d  )es  not  a.-.k  that  this  special  session  take  them  up 
The  industry  rea'i/es  that  to  open  the  t-\ith  to  anvthing  l.ke  a 
general  session  now  might  .'^eriously  handicap  the  expediting  of  the 
main  work  of  this  special  session. 

But  P.  W  A  dies  have  an  importance  to  the  country,  quite  ns 
acute  for  peareMme  as  for  wartime,  or  vice  versa.  Cougiebs  should 
breathe  new  life  into  It  now. 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY   EVENING  POST 


Mr.  HORTON,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
the  current  issue  of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post: 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  14.  1939 j 

PHANTASY    OF   A    BLOODLESS   SWORD 

People  were  never  so  stupid  as  to  Imagine  they  could  make  them- 
selves neutral  by  pa.sslng  a  law.  All  the  confusion  in  our  minds 
about  neutrality  legislation  has  been  owing,  in  the  first  place  to 
the  fact  that  neutrality  was  not  the  subject,  and  secondly'  to 
bewUdering  equivocations  on  the  tonj^ue  of  government  In  the 
dimness  of  this  confusion  there  has  taken  place,  almost  unawares 
to  the  people,  a  perilous  change  in  this  Nation's  foreign  policy 
That  Is  the  key  to  any  understanding  of  what  has  happened  For 
the  record,  and  while  we  may,  let  us  tell  ourselves  Utithfully  how 
we  arrived  at  a  grave  crisis  of  thought  and  feeling  on  this  one  ques- 


tion:  Shall  the  export  of  arms  and   munitions  to  nations  at   war 
be  forbidden? 

The  hr'^t  art  of  Congress  to  be  railed  a  neutrality  law  iinix-rfertly 
enacted  in  19,3,5.  directly  proceeded  from  an  idea  oi  ilu-  mnoc-ents— 
n:ine!y.  the  idea  that  munition.s  makers,  international  bankers, 
and  profiteiis  were  the  war  brinrns:  it  was  believed  ihat  if  this 
three-headed  mon.ster  could  lx>  chained  di-'wn,  tlie  pcare  of  the 
world  would  be  promoted,  and  we  should  be  les.-  likely  ours»'lves 
to  be  drawn  into  another  European  war  It  was  a  law,  therefoie  to 
limit  the  rii.'ht.s  of  American  citi/ens  as  neutrals.  Their  right  to 
sell  arms  and  munitioui-  to  nations  at  war-  a  rlnht  of  all  m  uuals 
under  international  law — was  absolutely  annulled.  The  right  to  e.X- 
port  raw  materials  and  fo<xlstiifIs  to  nations  at  war  wa-s  lestricted 
in  th.ree  ways:  First,  even  such  i^oods  as  these  could  not  bo  ( arned 
to  a  belligerent  in  American  ships:  .'^coi  d,  title  to  the  curt-o  h.id  to 
be  transferred  to  the  forenjn  buyer  before  it  could  have  an  Ameri- 
can port;  third,  American  bankers  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell 
the  bonds  and  I  O  U'.s  of  nations  at  war,  wnich  would  be  to  provide 
them  wi*h  credit  and  perhaps  cause  in  this  countiv  anotlier  war 
bc(^m.  -uch  ;us  oceurred  dunnir  th  >  tir.-t  World  War  Tni.^  wa.s  called 
the  cash-and-carry  or  the  come-and-g-t-it-and-pav-for-it  policy,  to 
govern  the  export  of  materiaLs  and  food.-tuffs.  The  sale  of  arnid 
ar.d  munitions  was  forbidden  on  any  terms. 

The  law  was  strengthened  by  am-^idment  in  1936  and  again  in 
19,j7.  with  no  chmge  of  idea  Everybjdy  knew  what  its  Uemcrlis 
Weie  It  was  mfle.Mble  arul  mitdu  .sometime  work  a<  v.e  had  not 
HI '■■led  It  to  work;  It  would  work  alwnv^  to  tlie  advantage  of  the 
great  ni  inume  nations  controlling  the  seas,  which  is  to  say 
Gfat  Britain  and  France  on  the  Atlantic  .-ide  and  Japan  on  the 
Pacific  s.de;  furt herrn'-ro,  it  surrendered  what  we  hud  always  be- 
fore been  wdlmg  to  fltth'  if;r,  namely  freedom  of  ihe  seas  for 
nnurals;  and  it  wa-:  a  drastic  limitation  upon  all  'h:  rigliLs  of 
neu.rals  m  time  of  war  lor  which  the  American  Govenmieni  had 
contended  throughout  our  history.  Nevertheless,  m  the  form  in 
which  It  was  finally  enacted  m  1937.  the  vote  for  it  it,  Congrc-s 
wns  almosr  unanimous  public  sentiment  heartily  supported  it  and 
th"  President  signf^i  it 

New.  the  first  point  is  that  th-  administration  did  not  begin  to 
ai'ack   tiie  law  until   after  its  foieign   p<  liev  had  changed. 

Tlie  change  was  .-uoden  In  his  lii:i6  Chaut.iuqtii  speech  the 
President  had  bt-en  .-aying  "I  hate  war"  and  'If  war  should  break 
LUt  ar.iin  on  another  ctitinent.  let  us  ikh  blink  the  lact  that  w«> 
snou  d  hnd  m  ih.s  coiuury  thou.-uiids  of  Americans  v.ho  stekirg 
immediate  riche-s-  f(K)rs  gold— w<:uld  attempt  lo  break  down  or  to 
evade  cur  neutrali-y  '  •  •  To  res-.s-t  the  clamor  of  that 
greed  •  •  •  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all 
Am-rlcans  who  love  peace.  ' 

How  far  from  that  to  the  quarantine  .speech  in  Chicago  in 
Ociober  li' !7  when  he  .^aid  'here  was  no  escape  foi  u-  throueh 
mere  ••loclation  and  mutrality,"  and  prop.),sed  tliat  the  peace- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  combine  and  make  a  conceited  etiort 
to  quarantine  and  stop  tlie  agirressors 

Never  since  that  speech  has  the  administration  been  neutral  in 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  Continuously  thereafter  high  members  of 
the  administration,  certainly  not  without  Mr  Roosevelt's  approval 
-seized  every  occasion  to  Incite  hatred  and  fear  of  the  aggie.ssors' 
who  were  called  by  name,  and  to  implant  the  thought  that  if 
Great  Britain  and  France  were  attacked  we  should  have  to  exert 
our  power  to  save  them  in  order  to  preserve  the  democratic  prnr-lple 
in  the  world  Then  the  President  hlm.self,  m  h.^  me-sage  lo  Coii- 
sress  la.st  January  made  'h.  ftimuus  utterance  'h.-it  v>herea-  words 
were  futile,  still  there  were  many  methods  "short  cf  war  but  more 
eiTective  than  mere  words"  whereby  aggressor  nations  could  be 
brought  to  aicovint. 

Shortly  alter  this  it  became  known  that  the  administration  was 
demanding  a  revision  of  what  it  referred  to  as  the  -o-c.illed  neu- 
trality law  There  was  a  White  Hoiise  conference  wi-h  Members 
Oi  Congress,  at  which  the  President  was  understood  to  have  made 
their  blood  run  cold  by  telling  them  .America's  first  line  of  defense 
wa.s  m  France  When  this  had  leaked  out  and  had  produced  a 
profound  and  premature  pi.litical  .sen.sation  in  the  world  he  de-ned 
having  .said  it  Wheth.r  he  .-:ud  it  exiilicilly  in  that  way  at  that 
time,  does  not  matter  at  all  The  idea  was  implicit  In  the  quaran- 
tine  speech,  m  his  message  to  Congress,  and  in  many  other  saying's 
Then  there  was  his  iarowell  to  the  people  of  Warm  Sprnig.-  G a  . 
Ill  be  back  in  the  fall,  if  we  don't  have  a  war."  and  his  endorse- 
ment of  an  editorial  that  followed  in  the  Washington  Post  saving 
hat  in  using  the  collective  word  "we"  the  President  meant  to  alinS 
this  country  with  the  dpmccracles  of  Europe,  and  was  telling  Hitler 
and  Mussolini  "that  the  tremendous  force  of  the  United  States 
TtH  Z  ^^''^^"'"  '"  ^^^''^  current  thinking"  This  eiidorscmpnt 
of  the  Washington  Post's  Interpretation  of  what  he  meant  was  mnde 
'JP^Pf,  conference.  April  11.  which  the  New  York  Times  reported 
in  the  follow-ing  word.-:  "President  Roosevelt  strongly  implied  'o- 
day  that  he  believed  the  InvoUvment  of  the  United  States  p-  any 
general  European  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  this  Na'ion  should 
stand  shouder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain  and  France  aga  nst 
Nazi-Fascist  machinations" 

^^^f  ^.''^v\''''  that  was  from  the  positive  statement  that  he  had 
^nf.slV    H         "h'^'^..^,    ""^'^   "'■^   ^P^'"^^    entangling    alliances,   cb- 

If  he  meant  there  had  been  no  change  In  foreign  D<iiicv  since  his 
quarantine  speech,  that  was  probably  true,     But^Jhfs  wis  i  polic? 
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the  American  people  did  not  yet  comprehend  and  knew  very  little 
about. 

Nothing  was  aimless.  All  this  was  leading  to  a  certain  thing. 
The  President  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  law  that  made  it  un- 
lawful to  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  In  June  he 
Bent  to  the  Capitol  his  own  so-called  neutrality  law,  asking  that  It 
be  substituted  for  the  one  on  the  books.  The  law  he  proposed  was 
amazing.  It  would  have  Invested  the  President  with  almost  mi- 
limltcd  discretion  to  employ  the  economic  power  and  resources  of 
this  country  In  a  foreign  war,  such  resources  not  only  as  materials 
and  foodstuffs  but  urms,  munitions,  and  all  implements  of  •war;  also 
credit  and  shipping,  and  then  very  large  control  of  the  private  Eu:tivi- 
tlc'.^  of  American  citizens. 

The  administration  very  well  knew  that  the  opposition,  calling 
Itselt  "the  peace  bloc"  and  derisively  called  "the  isjlaiionist  bloc," 
would  maJce  Its  hardest  fight  against  the  repeal  of  the  4-year-old 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war. 
Therefore,  it  put  forward  Secretary  Hull,  and  after  him  others,  to 
argue  that  there  was  really  no  logical  difference  between,  on  one 
hand.  guns,  bombing  planes,  and  expiosives  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
the  materials  out  ol  which  the  belligerents  couid  mantiffcture  their 
own  war  implements,  or  the  food  they  ate  while  doing  it.  The 
humanitarian  might  shudder  at  the  thought  of  selling  the  lethal 
Instruments  for  profit,  and  that  could  be  undeistood.  but  the  dif- 
ference was  in  logic  unreal. 

This  argument  was  evasive.  Consider  it.  To  manufacture  guns, 
planes,  and  explosives  requires  time  and  equipment.  In  war,  time 
Is  vital,  and  every  nation  at  war  may  be  supposed  to  be  running 
its  full  equipment  in  high  gear.  If  we  embargo  arms  and  muni- 
tions, the  nations  that  control  the  sea  .still  have  access  to  our  raw 
materials,  otir  fuel,  and  our  surplus  foodstuffs,  and  that  Is  tremen- 
dous advanta'.'c,  hut  if  we  lift  the  embargo  they  have  access,  besides, 
to  our  industrial  power.  Obviously  the  purpose  of  repealing  the 
cmb.;rgo  on  arm.-^  and  munitions  would  be  to  sharpen  and  lengthen 
our  weapon  againit  Hitler.  Logic  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  Policy 
was  acting. 

Wanting  to  know  why  the  President's  neutrality  law  did  not 
continue  the  emtargo  on  arms  and  munitions,  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  cf  the  HotLse  consulted  the  State  Department.  The 
words  that  follow  are  from  the  mincjrlty  report  of  that  comLmlttee: 
"When  representatives  of  the  State  Department  were  asked  whether 
there  wa,s  any  change  in  the  international  situation  which  should 
cause  Congress  to  repeal  the  provision  for  an  arms  embargo  at  this 
time,  our  committee  was  told  that  Hitler's  taking  over  of  *27  muni- 
tion plants  in  Austria  and  the  Skoda  works  and  11  other  plants  in 
Czerhoslovi.kla  Justified  the  change." 

That  was  to  say,  because  Germany  had  acquired  additional  muni- 
tion plants,  therefore.  It  was  necessary  to  give  England  and  Prance 
Bccesr  to  American  munition  plants.  The  idea  is  clear.  The  motive 
Is  comprehensible.  But  when  did  it  come  to  be  the  foreign  policy 
of  th"  United  States  to  mind  the  balance  of  military  power  in 
E^iropc?  Certainly  on  February  3,  when  the  President  said  that 
there  was  no  change  In  our  foreign  policy  and  that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  any  change,  the  people  did  not  know  that  that  was 
our  foreign  policy.  The  minority  report  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  added,  "We  are  opposed  to  the  President's  policy 
of  u.-ing  the  threat  of  our  power  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in 
Europe." 

Much  to  the  President's  chagrin,  his  so-called  neutrahty  law  was 
defeated.  Meanwhile  the  come-and-get-it  feature  of  the  old  law 
exp'.rcd  in  May.  leaving  the  rest  of  it  as  it  was;  the  export  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  nations  at  war  absolutely  forbidden. 

That  was  in  July.  The  struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
press  w.is  d.amatlc.  At  the  very  end  he  called  a  conference  at  the 
Wliit"  Hoo.ce  cf  both  those  who  supported  him  and  these  who 
oppos<  d  him;  that  was  the  conference  which  the  Vice  Presiden'  is 
6tippr.«ed  to  have  terminated  by  saying,  "It's  no  use,  Capn.  You 
ha-.en't  got  the  votes." 

And  what  was  the  crucial  point  of  that  struggle?  Not  the  em- 
bargo, really.  Not  whether  or  not  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
nations  at  war  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  That  was  only  the 
fighting  point.  It  Is  now  a  curiously  twisted  pattern.  The  idea  of 
the  so-called  neutrality  law  computed  In  1937  was  to  limit  the  rights 
of  neutral  citizens,  for  fear  they  should  create  circumstances  and 
conditions  tending  to  involve  the  country  in  war.  But  the  passion- 
ate Idea  of  those  who  last  July  defended  that  same  law  against  the 
law  the  President  was  tryinir  to  put  In  place  of  it  was  to  limit  the 
power  of  an  unneutral  government  to  involve  the  country  in  another 
E^uropean  conflict. 

After  his  defeat,  the  President  retired  to  Hvde  Park,  where  he  held 
a  press  conference,  which  was  reported  in  the  New  York  Times,  July 
22.  as  follows:  "Mr.  Roosevelt  confirmed  one  of  the  many  utterances 
attributed  to  him  by  those  who  participated  In  the  White  House 
conference  Tuesday  night.  He  said  he  told  the  group  that  he  had 
already  fired  two  shots  for  peace  and  wanted  a  chance  to  fire  a  third, 
should  the  occasion  arise.  Reporters  were  left  to  Infer  that  he 
could  not  fire  the  third  shot  unless  this  Nation  were  free  to  ship 
arms  and  mtinltlons  to  belligerents." 

He  wanted  a  bigger  gun.  An  ecoxiomic  gun;  a  shot  to  be  fired  for 
peace.     And  yet  a  gun  to  intimidate  Hitler. 

Continuing  the  report  of  that  Hyde  Park  press  conference,  the 
New  York  Times  correspondent  wrote:  "Because  the  United  States 
had  been  eliminated,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  factor  to  be 
r?x:koned  with  by  aggresscr  nations,  who  might  have  hesitated  in 
the  face  of  potential  American  aid  to  nonaggressors,  the  chances  ot 
an  ou'S-break  of  war  liad  been  increased,  the  Prefildent  explained." 
1J£:XXV— App 19 


So  said  Winston  Churchill,  now  First  Lord  c*  the  British  Ad- 
miralty, in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  July  14,  "It  is  of  capital 
importance,"  he  wrote,  "that  Hitler  should  not  be  misled  into  be- 
lieving that  the  recent  vote  en  President  Roosevelt's  neutrality  bill 
represents  the  last  word  which  the  United  States  has  to  speak  upon 
the  fundamental  Issues  now  at  stake.  •  •  •  This  controversy 
may  be  a  potential  factor  In  bringing  about  what  all  American  citi- 
zens most  desire  to  prevent,"  namely,  a  European"  war. 

So  you  see  how  ii  may  be — and  we  say  it  sardonically — that  the 
war  which  did  come  was  our  fatilt,  on  the  testimony  of  both  the 
President  of  the  Unittd  States  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Adnairalty,  because  Congress  at  a  certain  moment  did  not  give  Mr. 
Roosevelt  the  economic  weapon  with  ■which  he  would  have  under- 
taken to  redress  the  balance  of  power  that  Hitler  had  upset  in 
Europe. 

When  the  war  came  the  President  did  these  things,  seriatim:  He 
proclaimed  an  absolute  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions, 
as  he  was  obliged  to  do  under  the  law  he  had  been  unable  to  get 
rid  of;  he  proclaimed  a  limited  emergency,  in  order  to  have  a  freer 
hand  all  arcund;  through  the  Federal  Lending  Administrator  he 
announced  that  the  Johnson  Act,  forbidding  American  credit  to  be 
loaned  to  America's  defatilting  war  debtors,  does  not  bind  the 
lending  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government,  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment's own  Elxport-Import  Bank  and  its  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  have  plenty  cf  unused  credit  to  finance  both  the  pro- 
duction and  the  sale  of  Amencan  commodities,  in  benefit  of  those 
European  belligerents  who  happily  control  the  sea  and  can,  there- 
fore come  and  get  them.  And  then,  saying  he  believed  public 
feeling  had  changed  to  his  view,  he  called  Congress  In  si>ecial  ses- 
sion TO  reconsider  repealing  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms  and 
munitions 

Historically,  the  policy  of  the  American  Government  had  been 
to  assert  and  defend  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  muni- 
tions to  other  nations  freely,  in  peace  and  war;  and  there  was 
much  to  be  said  for  that  policy.  There  is  much  to  be  said  for  it 
still.  Nevertheless,  deliberately,  in  time  of  peace,  we  departed  from 
It.  Now,  with  Europe  in  a  state  of  war,  to  change  our  peacetime  law 
forbidding  traffic  in  arms  and  munitions,  and  to  change  it  in  a  way 
to  benefit  one  side  only.  Is  an  unneutral  act.  Let  no  one  be  de- 
ceived to  the  contrary.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  nation  that 
holds  the  decisive  economic  power  is  one  the  consequences  of 
which  cannot  be  foreseen, 

Dtiring  2  years  of  unneutral  propaganda,  the  Roosevelt  admin- 
istration, evolving  a  foreign  policy  of  its  ovra  so  dangerous  that 
the  revelation  of  it  had  to  be  graduated  to  the  Gallup  polls,  at  the 
same  time  imposed  the  hjiinotic  thought  that  we  can  exert  the 
power  without  ourselves  becoming  involved  in  actual  war.  This 
we  believe  to  be  a  phantasy  in  contempt  of  both  experience  and 
common  sense.  There  is  no  such  magic  weapon,  all-powerfiil  and 
yet  bloodless. 

People  cannot  be  neutral  In  feeling.  That  is  Impossible.  We 
suppose  that  American  sympathies  now  lie  more  one  way  than 
toward  any  other  foreign  war  since  our  history  began.  All  the 
more  on  that  account  should  the  Government  be  the  image  of  our 
reason.  No  government  should  know  what  its  own  sympathies  are. 
Would  that  we  had  at  this  time  a  goverrunent  steadfast  in  the 
American  tradition  of  Jealous  neutrality,  and  willing,  if  necessary, 
to  fight  for  that,  instead  of  one  hotly  demanding  the  sword  of  this 
Nation's  economic  power  to  wield  in  Europe's  war. 


Enforcement  of  Proclaimed  Guardianship  Will 
Mean  War  for  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  12,  1939 

Mr.  SHAPER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  Wednes- 
day's session  of  the  House  of  Representatives  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  [Mr.  Thorkelson]  requested  me  to  insert  in 
the  Congressional  Recorj}  the  list  of  16  British  possessions 
located  within  our  newly  proclaimed  guardianship  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  adjacent  waters  300  miles  or  more 
off  shore.  They  are  Canada,  Newfoundland,  British  Guiana, 
British  Honduras,  Grenada,  Jamaica,  Bermuda,  Labrador, 
Barbados,  Leeward  Islands,  Bahamas,  St.  Vincent,  St.  Lucia. 
Trinidad,  Falkland  Islands.  Georgia  Island. 

During  the  speech  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana  he 
agreed  with  my  statement  that  this  proclaimed  guardianship 
presents  grave  potentialities.  If  we  attempt  to  enforce  this 
guardianship,  it  will  mean  war  for  the  United  States. 
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Pending?  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-^     HON.  ALBEX  W.  BARKLEY 

Ol-    KKXTUCKY 

I\  THE  SEXATI-:  OF  THE  UXITKD  STATES 

Friday.  October  13  ilcgidative  day  of  Wfducf-day.  October  4) , 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    SCOTT  W    LUCAS.   OF  ILLINOIS 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  con.=-ent 
to  have  prinled  m  the  Recohd  an  address  d'T.vered  last  eve- 
ning by  th"^  junior  Senator  from  Illinois  Mr.  Luc.^s  I  on  the 
pending  Pittman  neufrahty  measure.  The  address  was  deliv- 
ered over  the  C'<lumhia  Broadcast  ins  Systt-m. 

There  bcMrir;  no  objection,  the  addrf.-s  wa.s  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Toiiight  America  look.s  at  a  vorld  in  vh.ch  tl-ie  procress  of 
civilization  i:i  Europe  and  Asia  has  bi  en  bruu  :iit  tu  a  standstill 
Bombs  droppiut^  on  humcs  and  churche.s.  torpedoes  brlng;ng  swift 
and  ^lle^*  destruction  to  majestic  vc'^s-is.  machine  guns  riddliU':; 
the  bodies  of  men.  women,  and  childien  aie  lashintj  the  pas?;ions 
of  entire  nations*  Uito  a  maei.strom  of  fear  and  hate  It  i-  a  hidemis 
picture  of  liorror  and  calamity  for  peacfful  Anuika  to  conlenipiate 
However,  when  tl.e  Old  World  throws  i.'^elf  mio  ira.;tc  darline-s 
U  is  rhc  dwty  if  Amcr  c:i-is  'o  remtin  cfi  and  collected  The  hour 
demands  clear  and  honest  thlnkm:;,  sound  ar<:;nmcnt  based  upon 
arcjul  facf.«.  ns  wrll  as  aecn-ate  and  temiera'e  speech.  It  1';  no 
lime  f()  riiu'  'he  t  iCiin  and  u-e  'lo:,'ans  and  catch  phra.se.s  which 
will  unduly  alarm  the  American  people  And  m  these  t:-x  n;o- 
men'-:  I  pr<p(:se  to  d.sru  s  tho  (ju.  «tlon  now  bi'f'iie  the  Si  nate  Uf 
ihf  Ur.ited  Hiate.  calmly,  fli'-pas-ionalely,  and  honi-ily.  witli  only 
on"  objcrt  in  view-  the  preservation  of  the  peace  of  the  United 
Stales      Tliiit  is  paramount  wiih  the  American  pe-^ple 

I  do  not  underesMmate  the  immediate  and  vital  importance  of 
the  controversy  cf-ntered  around  Uie  present  embarR-)  wh-n  I  say 
that  both  th"  advocates  and  opprnents  of  a  ban  on  'he  sale  of 
arms  ammunition  and  ini;;len.enl.s  of  war  have  tar  overem.phas-z^d 
the  importance  of  thi.^  one  I'-sue  Wlnle  I  recoi,';.i.'.>  r'hi>  snicerity 
and  the  parno  m  of  in.ive  disti.icuishcd  cit'/.e:i-  ^^elons^ing  to 
both  .'-chools  of  ih.  n  'ir  I  canno:  a.;ree  that  action  by  tire  Cor- 
Mri->  cf  the  United  Stages  llftin:;  the  embarc:o  will  place  us  on 
the  road  to  war.  as  we  have  been  tolr]  bv  men  "in  h'gh  puhlie  nfRce 
InchidioE;  Member?  of  the  United  S  ates  Senate. 

Those  words,  -on  the  read  to  wa;,"  have  an  ommou.^  rin.-  Th^-v 
can  be  repeated  ever  and  over,  echoln;?  and  reechom..'  m  <  u^i-  mirds 
until  we  find  ourselves  m  a  state  of  war  hvsteria  \\'e  have  seeii 
the  dictators  of  other  nations  plav  upon  the  peoples  emot'ons 
their  patriotism,  their  ambitions,  and  their  fears  until  thev  march' 
out  en  the  ba'::efleids  ;o  destroy  their  fellow  men.  If  we  k,  e'p 
our  teet  on  the  ground  and  our  heads  cut  of  tiie  clouds  no  such 
thin^'  can  happen  here.  Ye.-;,  if  th-  American  people  are  left  to 
tiiemselves,  they  vill  50  their  nay  in  endurris  p.ace 

The  hunrlrtd  thousand  letters.  tele£ram.^.  and  card.^  which  I 
have  received  irom  citiz.ns  of  Illinois,  althouch  cxpres-iing  ccn- 
niciing  views  on  the  pending  neuiraliiy  h  u.^lation.  are  ummimous 
m  the  declaration  that  we  must  stay  out  of  the  European  -truckle 
of  power  politics  So  Icn^  as  that  feelinp;  orists,  Ameriran  troops 
wtil  ne'cr  be  sent  across  the  water  to  Cght  the  battles  of  other 
coun'ries  This  Nation  will  only  go  to  v.ar  if  and  when  the 
AmerK-,.n  peopl-:"  themselves  say  so.  Thev  have  plainlv  indicated 
that   thev  want  no  part   m  this  ETiro-rean   li   li.eai,.--. 


Now.    v.- hat 


to    k 


this  Nation 


the  important  thmj;  to 
thinkins;  m  terms  of  peace?  What  was  it  that  caused  lis  to"  ?o"Vo 
war  in  1917':'  It  was  nor  the  invasion  of  cur  shores,  the  threat  uf 
destruction  of  cur  Government,  or  sabotage  of  our  munitions 
lactones.  It  was  the  killuig  of  American  citi.-ens  and  the  dc-tnic- 
tlcn  cf  American  property  on  the  hij^h  sea.-.  !n  unrestricted  =ub- 
maiine  uaifare  which  caused  'hi';  Nation  to  declare  war  on 
Ciermany  T.ulay  the  only  prcbaoi.'  opi.crtunitv  for  belligerent 
nations  to  chanre  the  sentiment  of  th'^  An-)eri"an  pcoplp'trom 
peace  to  war  is  throi;i;^h  tiie  sinkmi;  of  our  ^hips  m  t]v  Atl-ntVc 
Ocean 

And  w.'h  ;he  experience  cf  the  last  war  before  us.  the  Senate  of 
fh'  Uinfed  Stales  proposes  In  the  lepislative  mea-u:e  it  is  now  con- 
s  d  -rin','  to  root  out.  insofar  as  possible,  those  perils  of  war  Under 
thn  Pittman  bill  Am-ric;'n  citizen.-  cannot  sail  en  b.lligennt  ships 
Under  the  Pittman  bill  we  shall  sell  eveiythmg  to  belligerent  n'a- 
tions,  sucli  as  whea^  co'ton.  ste"l.  sh.'lls  arm-!  etc.  pruVlderi  ihey 
send  their  ships  to  our  ports,  pay  for  this  proptrty  m  cash  a;.d 
leave  cur  .'hor  s  st  award  bound  upon  their  o.vn  resp- nsibility  In 
add.tion  to  th.it.  there  will  be  rcstric  ed  zones  in  which  cur" ships 
cannot  travel  In  short,  what  w  ■  seek  to  do  under  this  mandate  ry 
cash-.md-cairy  pUm  is  "o  keep  cur  sh  p-  out  of  the  combat  z-nes  of 
AUuntlc  and  thereby  save  them  and  Aniericaii  lives  from  dc- 


th 


struction  My  friends,  this  Is  a  splendid  pi'-ce  of  legislation,  de- 
signed wholly  and  solely  to  keep  America  out  of  foreign  wars 

The  importance  of  the  cash-a'id-carrv  plan  so  far  overshadow; 
that  of  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  from  the  standpoint  of  kci  pintj  \is 
cut  of  war,  Uiar  the  question  of  lilting  or  continuing  the  einbarL;o 
becomes  relatively  mci.  nscquential  bv  compari'^on  llie  Pil'man 
bill  negates  everv  consideration  that  brcuL^hi  us  into  the  last  war' 

In  this  leiTisl'Uion  we  further  abandon  cur  traditional  pc:licv  of 
freedf)m  of  the  seas:  we  sacrifice  national  pride,  we  take  a  heavy 
toll  from  American  shipowners  Dut  this  loss  is  imthlng  ccjmparerl 
with  eecnrmic  clislor.tmn,  the  contracting  of  a  htu^e  w.ar  debt  "and 
the  po.ssibility  cf  leav.ng  the  bcn?s  cf  a  half  million  American  boys 
on  foreign  soil, 

Cer'alnly  no  one  can  disagree  that  the  possibility  of  war  wltli 
one  of  the  belligerent  powers  is  further  removed  wlien  we  take  our 
ships  carrying  :-econdary  war  supplies,  such  as  cotton,  wheat  oil 
steel,  copper,  etc..  out  (f  the  danger  zones  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean' 
Already  we  have  witnessed  Germany  sendmc  to  the  bottom  of 
the  Ncrtli  Sea  two  ship^  of  Sweden  and  one  of  Finland,  both  bound 
f'  r  Er.:  land  carrying  wood  pulp  Wood  pulp  is  a  secondary  war  nia- 
t<'ii.il.  but  In  the  eyes  of  the  belligerents  It  Is  contrabaiui  as  is 
practically  every  other  commodity  that  is  exported  If  neutral 
nations  like  Norway  and  Sweden  lose  their  vessels,  ultimately  the 
belligerents  are  bound  tu  cet  some  of  ours.  If  thev  sink  enouuh  of 
It. em,  then  you  will  htar  strong  and  patrl(  tic  penpie  demanding 
tl.at  destruction  of  American  property  and  the  loss  of  American 
lives  be  avenged.  War  jiropaganda  will  start  in  all  its  in.-idious 
forms,  with  the  pos.sibility  that  it  nuuht  precipitate  a  cliange  m 
the  sentiment  of  the  American  pet  pie 

Wrh  that  jucture  in  front  of  me.  my  sense  of  duty  to  the  Ameri- 
can pec  i:.ie  tells  nie  I  have  but  one' choice— that  is.  to  cast  my 
vote  for  ca.sh  and  carrv 

Now  let  me  discuss  for  a  moment  the  proposition  to  re[)eal  the 
embargo  on  arnTs,  ammunition,  and  im{)!ements  of  war  Long  have 
bern  the  hour«  that  I  have  speiu  m  -tuily  and  re.search  ujxin  tills 
vexatious  problem  In  r.rder  to  reach  any  decisuni  it  is  necessary 
to  analyze  the  law  and  Its  effects.  Bear  witli  me  a  moment  Let 
us  see  how  11  works.     It  is  not  a.s  compUcat^'d  as  you  think 

V.'h.  n  nations  are  at  peace,  AmtTlca.  u-.der  the  presiiu  so-called 
N'Utrali'y  Act,  can  sell  to  any  nation  In  the  world  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  !mplem-nt8  of  war  In  the  la.,t  few  years  we  have  sold 
millions  upon  millions  of  dollars  of  war  sujjplies  to  Kiv-lai  d. 
France,  and  Germany  This  law  places  America  m  tl.e  rid:cul(  u.-i 
p.jHiticn  of  ;  up, -lying  plaiics  and  guns  and  bullets  to  the  soldiers 
cf  warring  naiions.  a-.d  then  telling  them  the  mi.ment  war  i.s 
d'-claied  that    they  ha\e  fallen  from  grace  and  can   have  no  more 

We  sell  tiie  rifle  to  ih'-  fierman  soldier  and  say,  "We  shall  sell 
you  ail  you  want  hut  don't  '■hoot  "  We  lav  the  'mac  hiiie  cun  in 
the  lap  of  tiie  Erigll-h  s(-ldier  and  say,  "You  can  have  ail  y;  u  want 
In  peacctinie  but  th.  m.  iv.ent  the  machine  gunner  starts  his 
rapid-fire  motion  you  can  have  no  more  "  We  send  the  bombin» 
plane  to  France  and  say,  "Ycu  can  have  all  y(,u  want  in  peacetim  ■." 
but  the  moment  war  is  declared  you  can  have  no  more"  And  so  it 
is  whh  all  war  materials  classified  und-r  \Uc  pn.sent  ac  I  su!in\t 
that  a  bull't  .sold  a  moment  before  war  is  d  clan-d  wil!  kill  a  nvoi 
Just  as  quickly  as  one  sold  a  moment  after  hostilities  ha\e   b.  gun 

In  other  words,  thc-e  who  ibject  to  the  repeal  cf  this  law  on 
moral  grounds  arc  smarting  rather  late  For  5  years  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  Congress,  and  yet  I  have  heard  n"o  one  advocate  an 
embargo  on  war  supplies  in  peacetimes  as  well  as  war  Since  this 
Nation  in  p  acetimes.  without  thti-  slightest  protest  from  anyoiiC. 
helped  build  belligerent  nations  up  to  war  strength.  I  can  see  i  o 
moial  Just.flcation  for  this  Government  now  sayin"  "We  can  "^ell 
no  more."  "^ 

Another  potent  point  m  the  artrument  f.ir  repeal  ran  be  namd 
in  the  fact  that  we  aid  aL-gr.',-,.,oi  na-.on..  i)iepjiing  t.>!  war  wlnle 
the  moment  war  starts  we  deny  unprepared  plateful  nations  -Ahich 
are  attacked  the  right  to  bu..  war  -upplies  from  us.  Listen  to  thisi 
I.s  there  anyone  In  the  w.^rid  who  d.,e.-,  not  believe  that  Ru:xsia  is 
in  tins  war?  Does  anyone  belR-ve  China  and  Japan  have  not  been 
fi^thting  for  the  past  2  yiars>  And  yet.  Ix'cause  th.re  has  been  no 
declaration  of  war  by  Ru.ssia  or  China  or  Japi^i.  we  can  and  do 
tinder  tae  present  Neutrahty  Act,  •^ell  these  warring  nations  arms, 
ammunition,  and  imp'ements  of  war  Under  the.se  cirf um-tances 
how  can  anyone  cons.stently  JusMfv  the  continuation  t)f  the 
embargo  when  such  absurdities  ei<ist? 

Yes;  today  under  this  strange  law  we  can  sell  communistic  Russia, 
which  technically  Is  i  or  at  war,  a  thou.sand  bombing  planes  tomor- 
row, but  we  cannot  s  11  Canada,  our  peaceful  neighbor  for  over  a 
hundred  years,  a  sm-le  pound  of  powder  becau.-e  .>he  is  at  war, 
and  yet  Ru.-sia.  in  t.'km-  a  huge  slice  of  Poland  and  subJugaTin? 
the  little  Laltic  republics  with  her  army,  has  done  almost  as  much 
to  disuiio  tlie  peace  of  Europe  as  any  nation  now  formally  at  war. 

Look  to  our  o'-n  future      As-ummg  we  were  attacked — asstnning 
we  ran  out  of  war  supplies  m  our  defen.'-e  of  hiane  and  country- 
is   there   a    patriot    in    this   land    who    would    d' clare    it    an    act'  of 
immorality    for    us    to    buy    implements   of    wai-    from    .'^ome    other 
ration^     How  would   we   fen]   toward   nations   refusing   to  sell' 

My  friends,  when  this  law  was  passed  in  1937  no  one  could 
propnesy  what  tlie  future  would  bring  forth.  It  was  in  keeping  with 
the  then  exi.sTmg  conditi.ms  It  was  pa.ssed  with  tlie  knowledge 
tluit  changing  world  conditions  mieht  nullify  its  efTectlveness  when 
applied  to  our  domestic  policy.  So  this  law.  honestly  desisjuf-d  in 
times  of  peace  to  keep  us  neutral,  has  proved,  when  applietj  to 
present  world  conditions,  to  be  the  very  essence  of  unneutrdity 
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When  our  domestic  policy  is  seriously  affected  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
Conure^r  of  the  United  States  to  pass  or  rep<'al  any  legislation  which 
It  believes  will  protect  and  sustain  the  general  welfare.  I  am  one  of 
tho.so  who  believe  that  the  proper  way  to  protect  the  social  and 
ecjiionuc  welfare  of  this  Nation  is  to  change  the  rules,  if  necessary, 
when  the  war  starts.     No  other  nation  docs  less. 

In  ce.nclusion,  I  Join  with  you  in  expressing  a  mighty  hope  that 
rej,ardiess  of  the  length  of  the  war  America  will  stay  out. 
Wliat  IS  more,  I  repeat  that  I  shall  vote  millions  for  defense  but 
not  one  dime  to  send  our  Aimy  across  the  sea  to  extract  chestnuts 
fn  m  the  international  fire.  Let  us  stay  out.  When  this  holocaust 
cf  hell  is  finished  th.is  sliattered  old  world  will  nec>d  a  great  nation 
like  Ann  rica  to  bind  up  the  wounds  and  keep  European  civilization 
from  coil.ipsing  into  a  coma.  Let  the  world  tinderstand  that  in 
this  crisis  we  uphold  and  defend  our  traditional  policy  of  peace. 
Eternal  justice  and  h,  pp'ncss  for  all  nations  can  come,  not  by  the 
sword,  but  only  through  counsel,  conciliation,  and  compromi.se. 
God  grant  that  our  greatest  g^cry  in  the  future  will  not  be  through 
triumph  upon  the  field  of  battle  but  through  success  in  keeping 
America  out  of  war. 


The  I^ostal  Service 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OK  TKNNKSSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT  TO  POSTMASTERS  ON  OCTOBER 

II,  1939 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  RrcoRD  the  address  delivered  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  postmasters  on  October  11,  1939.  It 
Is  a  splendid  address,  and  I  think  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  country. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Postmaster  General,  postmasters,  ladies,  friends  cf  the  Postal 

Service,  it  i.s  a  pnvi'cr.e  and  a  pleasure  to  greet  you  here  at  the 
White  House  this  afternoon.  You  know  when  Jim  Parley  holds  a 
convention  it  really  is  a  success. 

To  you,  and  through  you  to  all  the  postmasters  of  the  country,  I 
want  to  express  my  heartfelt  appreciation  of  all  that  you  and  they 
are  doing  to  maintain  our  great  postal  system  as  the  efficient  Uisti- 
tution  It  hao  become  under  the  able  direction  of  our  Postmaster 
General,  your  frieiid  and  mine.  Today  we  may  all  share  in  the  pride 
which  by  every  right  and  token  should  thrill  Jim  Farley's  kindly 
heart.  Ke  is  doing  a  grand  Job  and  each  one  of  you  Is  ccutributing 
to  it. 

I  am  glad  ycu  are  here  in  such  goodly  numbers,  for  you  represent 
the  ^'at ion's  biLigesf  business.  The  vast  cxient  cf  the  enterprise  of 
wluch  you  are  a  part  can  best  be  meastired  if  we  pause  to  sum  up 
the  'Aork. 

Tlie  collection  and  dispatch  of  letters  Is  only  one  aspect  of  your 
w  ,rk.  Cur  Postal  Service,  be  it  remembered,  also  comprises  our 
largest  savings  bank,  our  largest  express  business,  our  largest  system 
for  the  tran.sniissicn  of  money,  as  well  as  the  largest  agrncy  avall- 
alilr  to  the  people  for  the  Investment  of  their  savings  in  Govern- 
nv  nt  bonds. 

The  temptation  would  be  strong,  if  time  permitted,  to  examine 
the  fascinating  and  romantic  story  of  the  Postal  Service,  not  only 
the  background  of  Its  marvelous  development  in  our  own  country 
but  its  first  beginnings  back  in  the  dawn  of  man's  history. 

We  do  not  know  when  the  postal  service  came  Into  being  but 
we  do  know  that  some  25  centuries  ago  Herodotus  stated  an 
ideal  which  is  still  exemplified  by  Jim  Farley's  cohorts:  "Not 
snow,  nor  rain,  nor  heat,  nor  gloom  of  night  stay?  these  couriers 
from  the  swift  completion  of  their  appointed  rounds." 

It  m.atters  not  what  the  means  of  transportation  of  the  mails 
may  be — whether  the  mules  and  camels  of  the  Old  Testament 
which  Job  said  made  his  days  "swifter  than  a  post" — or  those 
modern  annihilators  of  distance,  the  train,  the  automobile,  and 
the  airplane. 

The  ma.ssion  of  the  postal  service  was  admirably  stated  many 
years  ago  when  two  famous  educators  collaborated  in  interpreting 
the  work  which  yoti  are  doing.  Because  I  think  each  of  you  will 
carrv  heme  a  clearer  conception  of  your  duties  as  postmasters 
if  you  accept  their  interpretation,  I  give  you  the  words  of 
Charles  V/.  Eliot  and  Woodrow  Wil.scn,  which  you  will  find  In- 
.errlbed  on  the  facade  cf  otir  own  centraJ  post  ofnce  here  In 
Washington  : 


One  said  "Messenger  of  sympathy  and  love — servant  of  parted 
friends — consoler  of  the  lonely — bond  of  the  scattered  family — 
enlarger  of  the  common  life." 

The  other  said  "Carrier  of  news  and  knowledge — Instrument  of 
trade  and  Industry — promoter  of  mutual  acquaintance,  of  peace 
and  good  will  among  men  and  nations." 

It  is  wonderful  to  see  you  all  here  and  to  have  an  oportunity 
to  say  hello.  I  hope  your  stay  in  Washington  is  a  pleasant  one 
and  that  you  will  carry  back  hom.e  bright  memories  of  ttie 
convention  which  has  brought  you  here. 


American  Shipping  in  Wartime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  13  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  ><), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  W.  K.  JACKSON 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  dcr- 
llvered  by  W.  K.  Jackson,  vice  president  of  the  United  Fruit 
Co.,  before  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Convention  at  New 
York  City,  October  11,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  waa  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

There  have  been  critical  periods  In  the  history  of  the  American 
merchant  marine.  Involving  not  only  the  maintenance  of  our  over- 
was  commerce  but  directly  affecting  our  national  defense.  These 
crises  have  generally  arisen  as  an  incident  to  the  existence  of  a 
foreign  or  domestic  war  and  have  not  been  legislative  In  character. 
No  Industry  has  ever  been  called  upon  to  make  greater  sacrifices  In 
the  national  Interest.  Again  we  stand  at  the  crossroads.  On  one 
side  the  chart  shows  the  existence  in  northern  European  waters  of 
a  war  between  the  worlds  greatest  armed  powers,  with  all  the 
dangers  of  air,  surface,  and  submarine  naval  warfare,  with  tor- 
pedoes, mines,  bombs,  blockades,  stops,  searches,  seizures,  sinkings, 
prize  courts,  and  confiscations.  On  the  other  side  Is  the  proposed 
neutrality  bill,  which,  by  legislative  flat,  proclaims  that  all  the  ocean 
routes  which  in  any  way  touch  at  the  shores  of  the  far-flung 
British  Empire  and  French  colonial  possessions  are  hypothetically 
equally  as  dangerous  and  "verboten"  to  American  vessels.  Between 
Scylla  and  Charjbdis,  we  face  decisions  of  portentous  Importance. 
Shall  our  ships  carr^'  on  as  they  did  following  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  during  the  Napoleonic  wars,  as  they  did  when  they  dared 
face  the  Barbary  pirates,  and  even  later  during  the  only  too  recent 
great  World  War.  or  shall  we  tie  up  an  important  part  of  our  fleet 
at  the  dock,  throw  the  crews  on  the  beach,  put  out  the  fires,  forget 
our  well-recogiiized  rights  as  neutrals  on  the  high  seas,  and  await 
the  termination  of  the  European  war? 

Before  answering  this  question  it  would  be  the  part  of  wisdom 
calmly  and  dispassionately  to  analyze  the  nature  and  character  of 
the  dangers  threatening  our  ships  if  they  venture  on  the  high  seas. 
Undoubtedly  the  waters  surrounding  the  combatants,  such  as  the 
English  Channel,  the  North  Sea,  and  the  Baltic  Sea,  are  danger 
zones  in  which  ships  cf  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  may  be  sunk 
and  lives  lost.  It  is  said  that  if  the  belligerents  disregard  our  nevi- 
tral  rights  and  our  ships  are  sunk,  with  the  loss  of  American  seamen, 
otir  minds  will  be  Inflamed:  that  we  are  an  Impulsive  and  emotional 
people,  and  that  we  could  not  control  ourselves,  and  that  we  would 
throw  ourselves  headlong  Into  this  war  which  Is  E^irope's  and  not 
otirs.  The  neutrality  bill  proposes  to  save  us  from  ovu^elves.  Nor- 
way, Sweden.  Denmark.  Holland.  Finland — in  fact,  all  the  nations 
cf  the  world  having  a  merchant  marine — are  sending  their  ships  to 
sea,  with  the  loss  of  some  ships  and  some  lives  In  the  danger  zone, 
but  still  their  ships  and  sailors  venture  forth,  and  the  peoples  of 
these  countries  do  not  go  to  war.  The  American  ship  and  sailcw 
are  no  less  intrepid.  They,  too.  will  keep  open  the  lanes  of  foreign 
commerce  with  American-flag  ships  and  keep  our  commerce  moving 
and  the  workers  of  our  farms  and  factories  employed. 

Are  our  legislators  ready  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  we 
Americans  are  less  capable  of  self-government  than  any  other 
nation  in  the  world?  It  Is  a  sad  commentary  on  democratic 
institutions  if  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  meet  a  crisis  when 
it  comes  and  refrain  from  being  dragged  into  a  war  by  our  emotions, 
if  the  well-considered  national  Interest  counsels  that  we  keep  out. 
No  other  nation  has  found  it  necessary  or  desirable  to  propose 
legislation  prohibiting  their  ships  from  going  to  belligerent  ports. 

Certainly  there  is  no  material  gain  in  keeping  our  ships  out  of 
this  trade.  On  the  contrary,  our  merchant  marine  suffers  a  grievous 
loss,  and  turns  over  its  business  to  foreign-flag  ships.    It  will  bo 
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very  difficult  to  ever  recover  this  busineps  when  th(^  war  is  over.  It 
Imposes  a  rcstriciion  on  the  ownership  and  optration  of  .-iKp^  und'T 
the  Am-rican  flag  which  does  not  br.ir  upon  any  fore:;,';.-^..;^  ships. 
It  tends  to  Fr"\ent  the  construction  of  ntw  sliips  lu  the  United 
States  and  hnnipt-rs  the  bxnldir?  up  rf  our  merchant  marine  It 
products  unemployment  am;  ng  our  stainon  and  water-front  v.a'-^e 
earners.  It  tends  to  still  our  laciorics  and  stop  our  plow-,  so  that 
throu!<hout  the  Icncrth  .ind  breadth  of  the  land  there  is  stasnation 
and  unproductive  idlei  e_£.  with  all  of  the  resulting  social  dis- 
&cr. ice  to  humanity,  because  we  fear  to  keep  our  torelgn  trade. 
PYom  a  material  and  economic  standpoint  the  pri^pcseJ  law  is 
wholly  indefensible. 

Nor  -"an  we  gain  a  moral  victory.  There  cr:n  be  ro  question 
of  immorality  lnv(4ved  if  our  ships  are  enpui;cd  in  transporting 
normal  commercial  cari^o.  Let  it  be  clearly  'nici.r.sicod  that  I  am 
not  advocatin;?  or  even  discussing  the  merits  f.r  ucmerits  of  carrying 
arms  and  ammunition.  In  the  mind.s  of  many  loyal,  sotjnd-think- 
iuK  Americrin.s  who  are  thcrotishroim;  student^;  of  hi.story,  there 
Piu.st  exist  grave  douhts  as  to  the  wi  dom  of  wholly  restricting  our 
Am<^ncan  ships  from  entering  the  combat  zone  of  European  waters, 
or  fiom  carrying  passengers  and  ordinary  cargo  to  the  ports  of 
br-lHe-rents.  It  is  freely  a^'mittcd  that  this  self-restrsining  pro- 
hibition constitutes  an  abdication  hv  the  United  States  of  its 
well-refognizvd  rights  under  international  law. 

However,  we  must  recognize  that  the  Am'-rlcan  pec  pie  m  their 
earnest  desire  to  ke-p  out  of  the  European  war  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  our  ships  shculd  not  enter  the  more  or  less  dangerous 
war  combat  zone.^.  but  I  challi-n>;e  the  assertion  that  our  people 
b.-Heve  that  American  ships  shruld  be  restricted  in  th.ir  operations 
in  n;.)n-combat  zones  far  rem  )ved  from  the  theater  of  actual  hostili- 
tle:.  To  restrict  cur  operations  in  non-combat  zones,  to  throw 
awr:y  our  trad?  w.th  the  dnminlcns  and  colonial  possessions  scat- 
terffl  throughout  the  wor;d.  is  an  abject  surrender  to  nn  exag- 
perattd  fear,  and  an  unreasoning  betrayal  of  the  rlshts  of  our 
Nati...n.  The  American  people  have  not  uiid  -rsiood  the  iar-reachin<' 
cilerLs  f)f  this  propcsal.  " 

It  has  been  said  that  it  was  the  illegal  and  inhuman  k;l:ing  rf 
rur  seamen  on  the  h"ih  seas  which  impelled  us  t'l  enter  the  w".:id 
War  This  killing  of  nir  seamen  took  place  in  the  combat  zone  or 
European  waters,  and  net  e%cn  during  the  period  of  unrestricted 
submarine  warfare  did  German  submarines  sink  any  American 
vessels  engaged  m  neutral  trade  in  non-combat  areas  Is  there  even 
any  slight  reason  to  believe  that  in  this  war  Germany  will  cxt  nd 
Its  scope  cf  operation  to  sea  areas  far  remote  from  Eurcpe  and 
Indu'ge  in  indiscriminate  sinking  of  neutral  -^hipping  engaged  in 
the  peaceful  carriage  of  noncnntraband  trood^?  Bv  wi;at  st're^ich  of 
the  imagip.atirn  can  we  fear  that  Germany  will 'or  can  afford  to 
divert  .--ubmarincs  and  torpedoes  to  attacking  neutral  shipp.ng  and 
Ai.ierif  an  shiipir.g  in  particular— in  our  mtia-htini.sphere  ur  north 
and  south  trade  <jr  lor  tiiat  in.ntfr  m  the  trade  between  our  Pacific 
coast  and  Australia  and  New  Zeahind.  It  is  said  that  shipping  mu.;t 
make  great  .-acriftces  .ui  the  propo-sed  law  for  the  purp-j.-e  of  pro- 
tecting the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  peace  of  cur  country.     Who 

threatens  the  lives  of  our  citi/ens  in  our  nearby  waters what  re'a- 

srnable  man  can  think  that  ar.y  real  threat  or  d.inger  exists? 
Why  put  on  gas  ma.-ks  in  America  because  they  wear  them  in  Lon- 
d.>n?  Why  aband- n  your  house  m  fear  of  fire  because  hou-es  are 
being  burned  m  Warsaw  as  an  incident  to  war?  Why  abdit  atr  our 
rights  to  carry  on  cur  own  peaceful  pursuits  in  zi.ncs  far  renn  ved 
f:-';m  the  .-cene  of  conflict?  There  is  no  real  threat  to  the  lives  of 
our  seamen  m  these  waters.  Are  we  to  abandon  our  s!ap<  b-^cau  e 
£omeb;xly  b"I:evcs  in  gho.st  stories,  or  thmurh  se.me  specie^  of 
hysteria  an  im  iginary  th/eat  has  been  created?'  There  is  no  sound 
or  log.cal  rea.-,on  tor  prohibitUig  ctir  American  vessels  from  carrvir.t' 
en  p.ac  'lul  rrad.ns  in  noncombat  zonis.  and  not  even  an  emotmr  il 
leason  for  such  prohibition.  The  very  least  we  can  do  and  rvvn- 
tain  any  degree  cf  self-respect  is  to  assert  and  maintain  our  nc^hts 
B.**  a  neutral  to  carry  on  normal  pracennie  'rade  relations  witli 
every  country  or  colonial  po.ssession  on  this  .-ide  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  was  a  policy  enunciaied  bv  President  Mon- 
ro<>  at  a  lime  when  a  series  of  wars  had  devastated  the  countries 
of  Eun^pe  and  left  them  at  the  mercy  of  ainbiticus.  dictatorial  eov- 
einments  animated  by  a  desire  for  world  conqu.'.-t  and  dam!nat"ion 
Tociav  I-'urepe  is  embroiled  in  a  war  of  destruction  with  continental 
leaders  taking  what  they  want  by  might  and  force,  without  re'^ard 
to  the  nationality  or  feelings  of  the  smaller  countries  wh'ch  thev 
are  gobbhiig  up.  The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  pohcv  designed  to  pro- 
tect the  territorial  iniesrrity  of  the  independent  nations  cf  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  It  was  conceived  and  promulgated  after  one  of  the 
most  devtruetive  periods  in  the  history  of  ocean-borne  commerce 
witn  the  voung  Amenran  republics  as'  the  principal  sufferers  and 
innocent,  too.  because  they  were  not  participant.-^  in  the  Etiropem 
wars  then  being  carried  on.  Its  tone  was  hrm  and  unequivocal  and 
Its  effectiveness  was  hacked  by  the  universal  public  cp  nion  and 
armed  power  of  th"  Republic.  Although  it  was  not  a--  that  tim.e 
frcjuir'^ced  m  by  the  E\iropean  monarchies,  it  has  been  respected  for 
more  than  a  century. 

Today  the  European  world  is  again  aflame,  and  we  are  confronted 
with  the  problem  of  commerce-destroving  instrumentalities  on  the 
lilgh  seas  Tlie  ambitions  of  certain  European  rulers  would  be  best 
served  by  de<^troying  the  commercial  inte<-ri'v  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere Again  our  national  rulers  must  meet  a  situation  of  vast 
Importance  to  our  prosperity  and  our  Institutions.  Orce  an^ain  it 
becomes  neces.sary  to  tell  a  war-mad  world  that  the  normal  peace- 
lime  activities  of  the  neutral  nations  of   the   Western   World   are 


sacred  from,  'h"  wanton  attacks  cf  European  belligerents  and  that 
otir  commercial  integrity  must   I>e  respected. 

You  cannot  disassociate  the  commercial  and  economic  life  of  a 
people  from  the  maintenance  and  preservation  of  its  political  instl- 
tutions.  If  one  is  threatened,  so  is  the  ether.  Of  what  value  is 
territorial  integrity  if  it  be  not  accompanied  by  commercial  and 
economic  frc'-^dom?  We  should  no  more  permit  "the  skulking  sub- 
marine to  threaten  and  df-stroy  cur  peacetime  commerce  than  we 
rhould  permit  the  armv^d  forces  of  a  Eurcpean  belligerent  to 
threaten  or  destroy  the  ter'-itorlal  integrity  of  the  free  nations  nf 
this  Western  Hemisphere.  The  freedom  of  the  European  r-.tinns  to 
enter  our  waters  must  be  accompanied  with  a  respect  for  the  tin- 
interrupted  continuance  of  normal  pracotimc  intercourse  between 
the  free  peoples  cf  the  Americas,  and  by  this  I  do  not  mean  the 
cirrii'ge  cf  contriband  destined  by  transshipment  or  otherwise  to 
European  belligerents. 

T;-:e  ref-eru  conference  at  Panama  unmi^tal'ably  discloses  a 
unanimity  cf  feeling  among  the  Western  Hemisphere  d^mo.-ra- 
clcs  on  this  subject.  We  are  ready  for  an  epoch-making  con- 
tinental declaration  cf  policy  which  will  be  backed  by  all  of 
the  resources  at  our  command.  The  declaration  of  this  po'icy 
will  furth-r  cement  the  ties  that  bind  our  peoples  into  a  cnn- 
mon  purpose  to  perfect  and  protect  our  tnstltu'ions — a  declara- 
tion so  made  that  it  will  even  command  the  respect  of  European 
rulers.  It  is  pos.;ibl?  that  the  declaration  of  Panama  is  too 
ambitious,  that  we  cannot  cfTectively  police  so  la"ce  a  safety  zote 
but  this  much  we  can  do  We  can  tell  the  world  that  rcrmal 
peacetime  ocean  transportation  bv  neutrals  In  this  hemisphere 
shall  not  loe  attacked  or  destroyed.  This  declaration  will  be 
enough,  because  it  is  wholly  within  cur  recognized  rights  and  Is 
capable  of  enforcement.  This  will  not  lead  us  in'o  the  Eurn[iean 
war,  any  mere  than  has  the  act  cf  B-l;;ium.  Denmark,  and  Hol- 
land in  firing  at  belligerent  airplanes  flying  over  their  terrtiory 
or  the  act  of  Sweden  m  attacking  German  war  vessel;  interfering 
with  Swcdi>l\  vessels  in  her  ov.ti  waters,  precipitated  the.se  coun- 
tries into  the  war.  We  cannot  countenance  an  attack  upon  our 
own  marine  lif.^  line  that  runs  from  coast  to  cca-t  through  the 
Afh'nnc.  the  Caribbean,  the  Panama  Canal,  and  the  Pacific. 

For  centuries  our  ablest  thinkers  and  stntesmea  have  laborlotisly 
dev-loped  the  prin- iples  of  neutralny  whereby  the  a^ts  of  the 
bollig'-rents.  and  the  dcv.istatien  and  dislocation  of  war  could  be 
confined  within  the  narrowest  possible  limits.  Neutrality  is  de- 
sicrned  to  restrict  and  restrain  the  belligerents  and  to  increase  and 
enlarge  the  rights  of  neutrals.  In  the  broad  sweepiiu'  restric- 
tions of  the  proposed  law  we  reverse  all  conception  of  neu'ral  ty 
and.  Instead  of  asserting  rights  of  freedom  and  no-iinterfeiei  ce' 
we  relinquish  our  right  to  sail  a  large  part  of  the  high  seas  and 
disrupt    and   destroy   our  pr  ition   of   equality   amr.ni.'   the   natmns 

Our  forebears  did  not  desert  the  seas  when  war  clouds  hung  over 
the  world  They  did  not  stay  in  port  because  .someone  miglu  try 
to  attack  them  en  tlie  high  seas,  and  they  were  ready  and  apt  at 
defending  themselves.  They  were  not  obsessed  by  fear  nor  dis- 
dainful of  tlieir  rights. 

Any  legislation  which  is  bas'-'d  upon  fear  and  especially  fear  as  to 
what  we  oiir-elves  miglu  do.  and  not  fear  as  to  what  soniebody  "else 
may  do  is  necessarily  unsound.  The  only  .sound  basis  for  any  legis- 
lation is  the  broad  general  welfare  of  the  whole  United  States  over 
a  reasonably  long  period  of  time.  Tlie  advocates  of  this  sweeping 
Itgislation  say  in  effect  that  we  mu.-t  tie  our  hands,  diminish  or 
impair  the  effectiveness  of  such  of  our  def  mso  weapons  as  the 
merchant  marine,  give  up  our  trade,  create  depression  and  unem- 
ployment, abdicate  our  n:;lUs  for  fear  that  we  mav  light  or  defend 
GUI  selves  if  we  are  unrea.sonablv  attacked.  We  will  be  weak  and 
despised  am.ong  nations  if  we  adept  so  si.lneless  a  policy  of  dtleat 
and  sti;  render. 


The    United    Slates    Po.^tal    Service— The    World's 

Greatest  Business 
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OF   TIINNK.SSEE 

-      IX  THE  SEXATK  OF  'I  HE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  13  (IcgLlalivc  dau  of  Wednesday,  October  i). 

1939 

ADDRESS   BY   POSTMASTER    GENERAL    FARLEY   TO    NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION  OF  POSTMASTERS 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President.  I  a?k  unanimcii.'^  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  [hv  Record  an  address  dp- 
livered  by  Hon.  James  A.  Farley.  Pcijtinastcr  General,  at  a 
dinner  tendci-ed  the  postmasters  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  la.=;t 
night.  The  address  is  full  of  most  interesting  facts  concern- 
ing our  postal  affairs,  and  I  urge  Senators  and  others  to 
read  it. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  more  than  6  years  I  have  had  the  honor  and  great  priviVge 
of  serving  as  p.  i^masnr  General  of  the  United  States.  Every  pass- 
ing day  has  given  me  a  new  picttire  of  the  Postal  Service  and  has 
filled  mc  with  admiration  and  resp.;'ct  for  you.  the  postmasters,  and 
the  postal  employees  who  make  it  work  so  smoothly  and  efficiently 
Wliat  appeals  to  me  most  in  this  great  Service  is  not  its  size  nf  r 
the  yai;t  amount  of  money  it  handles — it  is  the  human  side.  The 
pest  office  is  the  primary  element  of  communication,  and  without 
communication  society  could  not  exist.  You  men  and  women  who 
operate  the  mail  service  are  not  only  the  messengers  of  business  and 
industry  but  you  are  also  the  m^cssengers  of  all  human  emotions 
Every  inhabitant  of  cur  c-untry.  the  people  in  the  cities  and  those 
In  the  rural  sections,  wait  for  the  ccmmg  of  the  mall  carrier  for 
news  of  their  fellow  countrymen,  their  friends,  and  relatives;  news 
cf  th.-  thugs  which,  after  all,  are  the  most  important  in  life-  the 
Intimate  happenings,  the  births,  the  deaths— in  fact,  all  cf  the  joys 
and  sorrows  of  our  people  arc  made  known  by  the  use  of  tlie  mails 
I  therefore  feel  a  grea'  personal  pride  in  belonging  to  an  organi- 
zation which  renders  .such  an  essential  human  service. 

This  is  a  busmesa  organization;  and.  like  any  ether  business 
concern,  best  results  are  obtained  when  there  is  a' complete  under- 
standing between  the  executives  raid  those  who  do  the  actual 
work  For  that  reason,  from  the  very  beginning  of  m.y  adminis- 
tration 1  have  tried  to  m.ake  it  clear  that  not  only  your  officers 
but  you  individually  are  always  welcome  here  at  headquarters  in 
Washington  During  the  pa.st  3  days  we  have  been  pleased  to  have 
you.  the  postmasters  of  the  Uniied  States  who  are  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Poitnuasters.  visit  us  in  the  Depart- 
ment, and  wc  have  gained  niuch  from  this  personal  contact.  I 
sincerely  trtist  that  ycu  as  individuals  and  as  an  organization  have 
profited  greatly  from  your  meeiing  here. 

I  believe  in  organization,  because  only  through  organization  can 
definite  results  be  accomplished.  The  independence  of  this  coun- 
tr>  was  achieved  by  orpani/^ation.  and  every  gain  that  Americans 
have  made  has  been  the  result  cf  organized  effort  of  one  kind  or 
another.  So  long  as  you  are  guided  by  sound  public  policy  you  roay 
be  a^sur- d  that  I  will  be  in  full  sympathy  with  your  efforts. 

I  think  the  postmasters  of  the  United  States  are  especially  fortu- 
nate as  the  beneficiaries  of  recent  legislation,  sponsored  ana  ap- 
proved by  this  administration,  which  provides  life  tenure  during 
good  beiaviir  Ycu  now  have  the  opportunity  to  establish  your- 
selves permanently  in  the  business  life  cf  your  commtmity  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  you  could  have  done  under  the  old  order 
of  things  when  appointments  were  made  for  4-vear  terms  and  post- 
masters were  changed  with  each  change  cf  adniinlstration.  I  think 
you  understand,  however,  that  this  new  opportunity  carries  with 
it  new  and  greater  responsibilities.  The  proponents  of  this  merit 
system,  or  rather  the  extension  of  the  merit  sy.-^tcm  to  include 
po-.tmasters.  had  a  definite  purpose,  and  that  purpose  was  to  im- 
prove the  public  service.  I  am  sure  that  you  people  who  are  here 
tonight,  as  well  as  our  postmasters  throughout  the  countrv-.  fully 
arpreciate  that  It  is  your  plain  duty  to  demonstrate  the  wisdom 
o!  this  law  by  doing  your  part  to  improve  the  service  to  the  public. 
In  thousands  of  cities  and  towns  the  postmasters  and  the  postal 
employees  are  the  only  known  representatives  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  aside  from  your  official  duties,  you  have  an 
obligation  to  eo  conduct  yourselves  as  to  merit  the  confidence  and 
respect  of  y>ur  fellow  citizens.  Ycu  should  be  tvpica!  Americans, 
gracious  and  honest;  serving,  encouraging,  and  helping  your  fel- 
low man  without  respect  to  class,  race,  or  creed. 

The  United  States  Post  Office  and  its  people  constitute  the  greatest 
public  .Service  in  existence  today.  In  times  of  peace  and  In  times 
of  war.  Its  m.mistrations  are  vital  and  essential.  When  a  new  lo^n 
develops  cr  an  old  town  goes  out  of  existence,  we  learn  about  it 
quickly  in  our  headquarters  in  Washington.  Any  change  in  th- 
development  of  a  community,  cr  in  a  section  of  a  large  city,  im- 
mediately affects  the  character  of  services  we  must  render.  We  are 
quick  to  sense  these  changes  and  quick  to  take  action  to  enlarge 
or  diminish  our  faciltles.  Scandal  has  rarely  touched  this  splendid 
communication  system.  We  are  proud  cf  its  honorable  record  and 
we  are  grateful  to  our  predecessors  who  have  done  a  fine  Job.  It 
is  our  definite  purpose  to  continue  its  operation  under  sound  admin- 
istrative policies  and  to  improve  and  safeguard  it  as  the  most 
universal  and  most  essential  function  of  government. 

I  have  said  to  you  on  previous  occasions,  and  to  other  postal 
groups,  that  this  service  belongs  to  the  public,  and  we  who  are  per- 
mitted to  engage  in  its  affairs  should  be  humble  and  most  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  It  offers  us  to  serve.  We  must  keep  before  us 
always  the  thought  that  the  public  is  to  be  considered  first  and 
that  we  as  individuals  are  of  secondary  importance.  The  public 
has  a  right  to  expect  and  receive  faithful  performance  of  the 
many  and  difficult  duties  carried  on  in  a  modern  postal  system 
Moreover,  our  patrons  expect  and  should  receive  careful  and 
courteous  attention  at  all  times.  Many  fine  things  have  been 
said  and  written  about  the  Postal  Service,  about  its  rom.ance  and 
the  courage  displayed  by  those  who  see  to  it  that  the  mail  goes 
through  under  conditions  which  many  times  have  been  most 
hazardous.  That  Is  all  very  fine,  and  I  heartily  anprove  and  con- 
cur in  these  commendations.  I  feel,  however,  that  those  of  us 
who  are  alive  and  do  the  Job  now  should  concern  ourselves  espe- 
cially with  the  matter-of-fact,  everyday  business  problems  of  our 
work.  The  objectives  cf  the  Postal  Service  can  be  summed  up  in  i 
three  words — certainty,  celerity,  courtesy.  ' 


We  have  a  dual  responsibility  to  the  public.  We  have  not  only 
the  patrons  and  custom.ers  to  consider  but  also  the  taxpayws.  who 
provide  the  money  for  the  operation  of  the  entire  Government. 
In  this  connection,  m.ay  I  talk  to  you  quite  frankly  about  the  need 
for  economy.  I  want  no  misunderstanding  about  what  I  say  on 
this  subject.  There  is  to  be  no  curtailment  of  service.  But  I 
especially  urge  all  postmasters  and  the  entire  personnel  of  the 
Postal  Service  to  cooperate  in  maintaining  the  best  possible  serv- 
ice without  increasing  our  present  rate  of  expenditures.  A  short 
time  ago  the  President  found  it  necessary  to  advise  the  heads  of 
all  executive  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Government  that 
no  deficiencies  should  be  incurred  and  that  all  should  operate 
within  the  appropriations  granted  by  Congress.  It  Is  your  job 
and  my  Job  to  carry  out  the  wislies  cf  the  President,  and  lie  kncws 
that  he  can  depend  upon  cur  good  will  and  complete  cooperation 
in  this  respect. 

Since  1933  cur  services  and  facilities  have  been  expanded  and 
improved,  necessitating  the  cut  lay  of  many  millions  cf  dollars. 
I  fully  appreciate  that  not  only  the  mail  volume  but  the  financial 
transactions  of  the  Department  have  been  increasing  steadily  as  the 
business  of  the  Nation  has  improved.  We  have  added  additional 
personnel  until  now  we  have  on  our  rolls 'the  greatest  number  of 
employees  in  the  history  cf  the  service.  In  this  we  have  made  cur 
contribution  to  the  relief  of  unemployment.  We  have  added  new 
buildings,  hundreds  cf  them;  new  equipment  has  been  purchased 
and  every  known  device,  the  efficiency  of  which  has  been  proven 
has  been  adopted.  Tran.sportation  facilities  have  been  improved 
and  we  have  taken  advantage  of  those  facilities. 

Ail  along  the  line  our  expenditures  have  been  increased  to  mee*^ 
the  modern  requirements  of  revitalized  American  business  and 
commerce.  We  have  spent  the  mon^y  wisely  and  have  weighed 
each  step  carefully,  assuring  ourselves  before  "making  expenditures 
that  our  action  was  entirely  in  the  public  interest.  I  have  no  idea 
that  the  business  development  v.hich  has  been  going  en  will  step 
On  the  contrary.  I  am  definitely  of  the  opinion  th.^'t  no  man  nc  r 
woman  here  tonight,  nor  any  citizen  who  mav  hear  what  I  am  say- 
ing, can  visuahze  the  further  developments  and  progress  of  this 
Nation,  its  Postal  Service,  and  its  transportation  systems  that  will 
occur  within  the  next  few  years. 

There  is  one  thing  I  do  knew,  that  we  are  now  operating  the 
finest  postal  system  in  the  world,  and  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  we 
have  an  organization  in  bcth  personnel  and  equipment  that  .should 
be  able  under  careful  and  painstaking  direction  to  absorb  a  greater 
volume  of  business  without  materially  increasing  otir  cxpen-^es  I 
am  therefore  going  to  ask  each  postmaster  here  tonight,  and  each 
and  every  postal  employee  throughout  the  Nation,  to  cooperate  with 
the  Department  in  making  full  u.^e  of  what  we  now  have  to  work 
with  before  considering  increases  in  the  number  now  employed 
Likewise,  let  us  be  sure  of  our  ground  before  suggesting  additional 
expenditures  for  equipment  and  supplies  over  and  above  the  ore- 
vailing  rates. 

I  urge  all  postmasters  to  continue  their  advertising  campaigns 
of  the  air  mail  for  example,  for  I  feel  that  we  have  many  citizens 
who  do  not  fully  appreciate  and  understand  the  opportunities  offered 
by  this  amazingly  fast  feature  of  the  Postal  Service.  I  am  quite  sure 
that  we  can  handle  an  Increased  volume  in  circulars  and  advertis- 
ing matter  of  all  kinds  and  make  revenue  gains  without  comnien- 
Burate  increases  on  the  expenditure  side  of  our  ledger. 

You  will  probably  regard  this  as  a  sales  talK.  and  that  Is  exactly 
what  I  intend  it  to  be.  Sales  talks  and  sales  campaigns  are  neces- 
sary to  the  life  of  any  business  organization,  and  they  are  therefore 
necessary  to  the  Ufe  and  success  of  this  great  public  utility. 

Postmasters  and  postal  employees  should  consider  it  tnelr  duty 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  their  neighbors,  particularly  business 
pec.ple.  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  a  greater  use  ol  the  Postal 
Service.  This  can  be  done  without  interference  cr  competition  with 
private  bu.sincss.  In  the  handling  of  letters  we  enjoy  a  monopoly 
We  provide  other  facilities  also  that  cannot  be  offered  cr  maintained 
by  private  enterprise.  The  objective  in  our  campaigns  for  the 
greater  use  of  postal  facilities  is  to  convince  businessmen,  and  private 
citizens  as  well,  how  they  can  improve  and  increase  their  own  profits 
by  a  more  generous  patronage  of  this  establishmiCnt. 

We  have  been  getting  along  all  right.  I  am  happy  to  say  to  you 
that  in  five  cf  the  six  full  years  cf  operation  under  this  adrnlni^tra- 
tion  we  have  conducted  that  part  of  the  Postal  Service  which  is 
rendered  to  the  public  for  hire  not  only  within  the  revenues  but  also 
with  a  profit. 

During  the  fl.scal  year  ended  June  30.  1939.  the  revenues  were 
approximately  $714,000,000.  or  $17,000,000  more  than  the  revenues 
for  the  fiscal  year  1938.  We  have  Just  fini.shed  the  first  quarter  of 
the  fiscal  year  1940,  and  the  income  reports  show  that  we  are  still 
on  an  upward  trend,  being  several  million  dollars  ahead  of  the  same 
3  months  ending  September  30  than  last  year.  This  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  net  operating  surplus  for  the  fiscal  year  1940." 

I  am  glad  that  this  result  has  been  achieved  during  my  service 
with  the  Post  Office  Department,  and  I  am  happy  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  acknowledge  publicly  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
people  in  the  Postal  Service,  the  departmental  staff,  the  post- 
masters, m  fact  all  postal  employees.  It  is  you  who  have  accom- 
plished this,  for  it  Is  you  who  handle  directly  the  affairs  of  the 
Post  Office.  We  adopt  policies  here  in  Washington  for  your  guid- 
ance, and  in  the  broader  sense  wc  manage  the  affairs  of  the  Service, 
but  no  matter  how  lofty  our  ideals  may  be,  our  efforts  would  be 
futile  without  your  wholehearted  cooperation. 

The  revenues  which  I  have  Just  stated  for  the  fiscal  year  1939 
were  the  greatest  in  the  history  of  the  Service.    There  is  no  other 
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postal  r?tabll'-hment  In  the  wrrld  that  in  volume  or  income  ap- 
proaches tiic  Postal  Service  of  the  United  States  In  fact,  we 
have  several  States  of  the  Union  in  which  the  postiU  inccnie 
exceeds  that  of  seme  fore^qn  countries 

This  Dt-partmcnt,  with  the  help  of  the  Army  Air  Corps,  initiated 
the  air  tran.'^port  system,  fostered  and  developed  it  until  private 
capital  was  attracted  We  then  turned  it  over  to  private  enter- 
jrls''.  V.  h:(h  has  now  imprrved  and  extended  this  r.ew  transpor- 
tation ~v-*etn  ."-o  that  the  United  States  air  tran.-^port  lines  travel 
more  m:lf's  nrry  more  j.a.s.senE^'jrs.  more  mail,  and  more  air  express 
than  all  of  t!:e  air  transport  systems  in  the  rest  of  the  world 
cornbin"d  We  are  deeply  interested  in  aviation  and  shall,  I  hope, 
ccn'inue  to  be  its  best  customer 

Railroad  tran.-pcrtation  has  improved  and  is  continuin:;  to  im- 
prove Thf  Post  Office  Department  i';  I'kf^wise  a  good  customer  of 
the  railroads.  Our  payment.^  to  th"  rriilroud  companies  of  Anierica 
during  the  last  fiscal  year  exceeded  $98,000,000. 

We  operate  the  greatest  bank  in  Am.erica — the  Postal  Saving 
System-  having  8,000  branche.s  with  more  than  2.700.000  depositors, 
and  with  bUar.Cts  to  their  credit  of  more  than  $2,162,000,000 

In  the  rei^i--tered  mails  we  transport  the  bulk  of  the  money  of 
the  Nation 

We  han:ll^  more  than  700,000.000  parcels  annually 

Tlie  D(  piTtnT-'nt  contracts  for  the  operation  of  more  than  11,000 
star  route.^ 

On  Ju:;'^  30  t*-ere  were  32  800  rural  routes  in  operation. 

71ie  Departm.er.'  owns  and  operates  more  than  8,800  autom.obi'.e 
trucks  m  1  4C0  cities. 

The  Department  n-.aintalns  2  84i  postal  tir.lts  in  Government 
bui!dir,2s  a:  d  works  with  the  Trt  asury  Department  in  the  planniuij; 
and  con.-truct.on  of  new  buildings 

We  havr'  c;ur  own  real-e-tate  oritanization  for  the  procurcm-^nt 
of  quar*  r  for  pi:.-t  rfTices  not  located  m  Gu\ernme:it-cwnrd  biiild- 
inrs      There  ire  13  492  bui!.:iinc;s  under  lease,  contract,  or  allov.arce. 

Tlie  Post  0!!lce  D.-i-artment  has  a  splendid  mvestiyatliit:  a^ior.c-  — 
the  I:.s;  ec'io  1  Sfr\'i'"e  — wh;.-h  inves'ii^-atcs  all  postal  vicl;itirns  imd 
keeps  the  Department  constantly  advised  of  service  conditiot.,-. 

On  .Tii;!*^  L'O  Ther"  wre  44.400  post  rTnces.  employing  'Z0j.2-i2  pe.  pie 
und'-r  the  supervision  of  the  postmasters. 

It  is  you  and  the  employees  who  serve  directly  unckr  vou  up-  ii 
whom  the  Dcp'irtment  depends,  'ind  the  public  dcp^'tids.  for  the 
ccntinuou.s  and  orderly  movement  of  the  mails.  It  is  a  crcat 
pl<-'asure  to  have  had  you  with  us  for  the  Tliirty-ninth  Annu.d 
Convent'.ini  cf  the  National  Association  of  Postn-.asters.  I  am  to.d 
this  1'-  the  largest  convention  in  the  history  of  your  or^aiuza*'.  n. 
there  heme  more  than  4  000  postma'-t-'-rs  and  pnests  re^ustered  and 
In  attendance  at  this  meeiing.  I  know  tha'  you  have  enjdVfd 
the  fullest  the  vinusual  opportunities  cfTried  in'  \Mnr  mec'im; 
here,  part.cularly  the  persona!  s'reetiiii.'s  of  the  Pre^icient  oi  the 
United  States. 

And  may  I  avail  myself  of  the  facilities  of  this  broadcast  to 
extend  my  greetings  and  your  prreetinss  to  each  of  our  postmasters 
who  were  unable  to  come  to  Washington  for  this  convention.  I 
am  sorry  that  they  could  no*  bo  v.iih  us.  but  I  do  want  them  to 
know  that  we  are  all  thinkint:  of  them  ar.d  that  thry  have  our 
sincere  cnccl  w  shes.  And  I  reoiie-t  you  and  all  the  postmasters 
who  may  be  listening  in  throuehout  the  country  to  convey  to 
cur  employees  in  each  office  my  personal  i-rettings  ami  grateful 
apprerii.ticn  for  their  splendid   cooperation 

I  con':rratulate  the  officers  of  ycuV  National  orrranization  and  of 
your  State  onranizations.  and  commend  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  your  activities  in  maintaining  this  fine  associalton.  We  are 
rlad  you  came.  I  bnp,<  that  you  thoroughly  enjoyed  your  \i  it 
and  wish  you  G<^d-pftd  m  your  journey  home. 

I  want  to  thank  you  ff.r  the  honor  bestowed  \ipon  me  in  having 
me  as  your  giiest  at  tins  dinner,  which  is  attended  by  more  than 
3  400  jx-pple.  the  lartn  st  dmn-r  ever  'e-vd  in  a  Wa-hini-ron  hotel. 
H.-re  ii'j-a-n  the  pi'Stal  people  have  established  a  new  tec  rd 

Conuratul.itiop.s  to  each  and  every  one  cf  you  on  tins  sji'.endid 
event,  and  again,  many,  many  thanks 


Roosevelt  on  Foreign  Affairs 


EXTENSION  OE  PIEMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAHA.MA 

I\  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  13  ilegislativc  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4). 

1939 


ARTICLES  BY  HARLAN   MILLER 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Pre.sidfnt.  I  a.sk  unanimoti.s  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  two  articles  by  Harlan  Miller 
entitled  •Roc-evclt  on  Foreign  Affairs."  The  fir.st  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Wa.^hington  Post  of  October  12,  1939,  and  the 
second  in  the  Washington  Post  of  today. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  fellows: 

I  From  the  Washington  Post  of  October   12,   1939 1 

Over   the   Coffee 

(By  Harlan  Miller) 

Rocsevelt  on  Foreign   Aff.mrs.   I  -PREi.tTJE  to  DiPi.oM.*rY 

(Editor's  note:   So  far  no  one  lias  apprai.sed  President  Rotsevelt's 

backgrotaid  and  training  for  skill  at  foreign  affairs.     How  ext.-nsive 

IS  his  knowledge?     How  well   {CjUippcd    is  he   to  protect   American 

Interests — whether  as  sponsor  of  ..ur  neutrality  or  a.-,  peacemaker? 

In  two  columns  this  backsTound   is  hrieny  stimmanz  d  i 

Franklin  Roosevelt  has  made  13  trips  to  Europe,  man  and  boy. 
His  first  voyage  came  in  1885.  at  tire  a,,'e  of  3.  v>i:en  le  bo  ;.in  to 
learn  French  and  German.  The  last  was  tlie  vt  ai  Ixlo.e  he  was 
elected  President 

His    vis.ts   overseas   averaged    10    weeks 
about  32'..    months   m   Etin  ;ie 

His  father  and  mothLT  wi  ut  abro;icl 
m  ther  made  two  long  visits  to  Ciiina 
ai  th>'  age  of  22. 

At   th?   R30.scvelt   dinner  table,   (•\t'n 
small   boy    in   the   eighties   and   early   nineties,   conversation   about 
foreign  affairs  was  as  customarv  as  crnversalion  alwut   the  movKs 
at   the  average  American  din.iu-r  tab'.c   today 

His  first  visit  in  Wtushintttom  occurred  uhen  lie  w.!-,  5  years  ;>ld. 
At  that  age  he  became  acquainted  with  William  Whitney.' who  was 
Si'cretary  of  the  Navy,  and  Jclin  Hav.  wiio  was  later  Socrolaiv  of 
State.  ^ 

He  also  met  Pre-ident  Cleveland,  who  wanted  to  appoint  h:s 
father  Mmi-tor  to  II  Hand  (It  was  on  this  visit  that  Cleveland 
said  he  hoped  'he  h'tle  bo-y  would  be  spared  the  burdens  of  the 
Presidency.! 

From  hi;  ninth  to  h  s  ft  ti- 


and    he   Ini.s  sj)eiu   in   all 

aim'  St    every   year,   and   his 
when  .'he   was  8  and  again 


wht  n    t!;e   President   v,as 


a 


ec: 


h 


year  he  spent  every  summer  in 


Europe,  with  his  parents  While  his  lather  s'  .pped  at  the  h-alth 
re.o.t  at  Nauheim.  Germany.  Frankhn  Ko(  sovelt  spent  2  sumnvra 
a:  the  German  scMoois  th.:Te  and  2  .■^.uminers  cvclinr;  throu-h 
(-■cnnanv  and  a('Joining  countries. 

On  one  ,.f  these  cycling  Jaunts  FYankhn  and  his  onipa-  ion 
unwittinitly  violated  a  German  regulation  or  two.  and  lie  -till 
Vi  members  affectionately  the  German  colonel  who  rebuked  1  mi  and 
tlicn  gave  him  some  cookies  an.d  milk. 

Rocsevelt  learned  his  Europe  at  fir.t  hand,  from  Norway  to  Italy 
aiid  from  Ireland  to  Austria. 

On  another  occasion,  v.hen  he  was  19.  h.e  vis;tod  Kaiser  W.lhelm's 
yaclit  I.-,  the  harbor  at  Molde.  Familv  legend  h.is  it  tliat  ,i  :-ouvenir 
of  tliat  visit,  a  lead  pencil  used  by  tlie  Kaiser,  is  st.ll  prc-erved  .it 
Hyde  Park,  v.ith  the  Kaiser's  teeth  marks  ;till  intact  on  it. 

Roosevelt's  father  .-ub  cribed  to  several  Eurijpean  periodical? 
v.drch  came  to  the  hou.se  at  Hyde  Park  Before  he  was  10  he  '.vas 
reading  the  London  Spectaror.  the  Revue  des  Deux  Monds  in 
French,  .'.nd  the  Welt  Rund.^chau  in  German,  and  he  still  reads 
foreign  periodicals  i-egularly.  He  has  a  complete  file  of  Punch  from 
lan  to  1939. 

All  toid.  on  his  various  Joiu-i.ey.-  Franklin  Roosevelt  has  visited 
29  foreign  countries,  and  ever  since  he  was  a  bov  he  has  met  and 
talked  with  the  men  who  run  those  countries.  He  bei-;an  to  col- 
lect stamp.-,  before  he  was  10  Today  he  can  draw  an  accurate  map 
from  memory  of  every  continent  and  nearly  every  country. 

So  his  education  in  world  aflans  Ix^^an  early,  and  h.is  continued 
until  th!."^  day.  v  hen  every  hour  of  evorv  dav  a  sheaf  of  dispatches 
and  reports  is  br^ui^ht  to  his  desk  from  the  state  Department  across 
the  street. 

No  other  American  Pre.Mclrnt  h  is  h.nd  a  p-reparation  .so  b:ond  and 
so  deep  for  the  handling  of  Amri-.c.i'^  foreign  relations  Only  H'-r- 
bert  Hoover  amonc  them  appro::<  lir';  him  m  fa.mihanty  with  for- 
ei.-;n  countries,  and  Hoover's  fo;«  .c;n  experience'^  did  not  begin  until 
he  was  a  grown  man  and  married  and  preoccupied  with  mining. 

Mere  travel  does  not  make  a  man  an  expert  on  foreis-'u  atlairs. 
Roosevelt  studied  inteinatic  nal  law  under  John  Bass^-tt  Moore,  and 
he  has  known  and  talkrd  with  almost  every  eminent  .'tatesman  of 
his  time.  Even  Rooseveh's  <everpst  critics  concede  that  he  knows 
a  thing  or  two  about  what  goes  en  across  the  oceans. 

IFYom  the  Wjsh;nt:tcn  Pest  of  October  13.   1939  1 

OvFU  THF  Coffee 

(By  Harlan  Miller) 

RoosrvEiT  ON  FonriGN  Affairs.   11—13   Voy.'\ges,   29   L.\nds 

How  d'^ep  and  auth-ntic  is  Pre-ident  Hoosevelfs  knowledge  of 
forei'tn  atTLtirs'l' 

The  President  ha^  spent  mor^  time  In  Washingtm  than  a  three- 
term  ."Senator  Pri.:bab!v  more  tim*'  than  a  fotiv-term  Sfii.it'T  Half 
of  this  lime  he  wi's  A.s.<i.<tant  S:cr«tary  f'f  the  Navy 

As  every  Senator  knows,  the  front  porch  and  front  lawn  of  the 
Navy  is  foreign  affairs. 

From  1913  to  1920  the  Franklin  Roosevelts  belonged  to  the  "young 
married"  crowd  cf  the  Capital's  official  circle.  Hooscvclt  b«came 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  young  secretaries  of  the  embas-ics 
and  letjations  as  well  as  with  the  amba-sadors  and  nunisters;  w.th 
the  counselors,  charge  d'atfaires.  naval  and  military  attaches  of  the 
50  governments  accredited  here. 

No-v  the>e  youniz  men  hav-  grown  older;  they  are  ministers  or 
ambassadurs  thtniseives.  or  high  m  their  owu  gcvernments  at  h'^mc; 
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Roosevelt  still  knows  them.     He  can  exchange  phone  calls  and  let- 
ter=  with  them  with  an  informality  no  other  President  has  enjoyed 
He  h?s  private  sources  of  information  which  must  be  almost  as  good 
as  BoR'H's      And  Roosevelt  knows  these  diplomats  so  well  that  th=y 
can  t  spoof  him. 

At  Harvard  he  majored  in  history  and  in  his  last  year  at  Columbia 
he  majored  in  international  law.  He  read  Admiral  Mahan's  Influ- 
ence of  St  a  Power  when  he  was  11.  and  has  reread  it  occasionally  at 
14  he  was  debating  on  Philippine  independence  and  the  increase  ot 
our  Navy 

There  were  Delauos  and  Roosevelts  all  over  the  world  when  he 
■was  a  boy  Their  letters  were  read  and  discussed  at  the  Hyde 
Park  breakfast  table,  and  when  they  came  for  yistts  the  whole 
world  was  spread  out  in  the  living  room  like  a  man;  the  names 
and  the  scenes  in  his  stamp  collection  came  alive. 

This  background  was  there  when  his  13  trips  to  EurojDC  began, 
his  visits  to  29  foreign  countries.  Before  he  left  college  he  could 
epeak  and  read  French  and  German  fluently,  and  he  had  a  fair 
reading  knowledge  of  Spanish  and  Italian. 

He   can   understand   Hitler's  radio  speeches   in   the   original. 

To  augment  the  hcrurlv  dispatch  bags  from  Cordell  Hull  at  the 
State  Department  he  subscribes  to  a  special  clipping  service  on 
foreign  affairs.  At  the  end  of  each  year  he  goes  through  a  synop- 
sis of  the  world  developments  in  international  relations.  He  "reads 
a  review  of  every  book  published  on  foreign  affairs  and  reads 
many  of  them  in  toto. 

Since  he  entered  the  White  House,  there  has  been  a  steady  parade 
of  rulers  and  statesmen  through  its  doors,  from  HJalmar  Schacht 
of  Germany,  in  1933.  to  King  George  this  year. 

But  even  before  that  he  had  known  and  talked  with  Clemen- 
ceau.  Lloyd  George.  Poincare.  Orlando.  Nitti,  Balfour,  King  Albert, 
and  a  score  of  others  of  the  world's  great  ones. 

Thtis  he  has  always  had  a  rare  chance  to  know  what  the  score 
was 

He  was  in  Paris  during  the  1919  peace  conference,  and  while  he 
took  no  offlcial  part  In  that  clinic  on  world  affairs,  he  met  and 
talked  with  everyone  and  saw  what  was  happening  behind  the 
curtams.  He  brought  Woodrow  Wilson  back  from  his  first  jaunt 
to  Paris. 

It  was  an  intemeshlp  In  world  affairs  that  helps  him  as  a 
diagnostician  today. 

No  other  American  President  has  ever  enteral  the  White  House 
with  such  an  intimate  knowledge  of  world  politics  and  interna- 
tional stresses  and  strains.  An  examination  of  his  record  and 
background  makes  it  seem  that  any  President,  whether  Cordell 
Hull  or  Vandenberg  or  McNutt  or  Tom  Dewey  would  be  fortunate 
to  have  so  seasoned  a  Secretary  of  State  as  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

OF   TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  13  (leghlative  day  of  Wednesxiay,  October  4), 

1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JAAIES   G.  STAHLMAN 


Mr.  McKELLAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  In  the  Record  a  newspaper  article  on  the  subject  of 
preparedness.  The  article  is  from  the  Nashville  Banner  of 
October  6,  1939.  It  is  a  column  that  is  conducted  daily  by 
James  G.  Stahlman,  president  and  publisher  of  the  Nash- 
ville Banner,  published  at  Nashville,  Tenn. 

Mr.  Stahlman  served  as  a  private  in  the  United  States 
Army  during  the  World  War  and  is  now  an  officer  in  the 
United  States  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Stahlman  stands  high  as 
a  newspaperman,  since  he  served  two  terms  as  president  of 
the  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  after  having 
served  for  the  same  period  as  president  of  the  Southern  News- 
paper Publishers'  Association.  He  is  an  ardent  advocate  of 
the  neutrality  legislation  now  before  the  Senate  and  desired 
by  the  President.  In  this  column  he  makes  a  strong  plea  for 
ample  national  defense  and  tells  the  reason  why. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

FROM    THE  SHOTTLDEE 

(By  James  G.  Stahlman) 

Nashville  gets  tlie  South's  first  airplane  factory. 

That's  good. 

But  that  isnt  all. 

There'll  be  lots  of  coUwtenU  development. 


Tliat  will  be  stlU  better. 

Vanderbilt  gets  a  student  air  training  course  under  the  C.  A.  A. 

That's  also  good. 

What  docs  all  tiiat  mean,  anyhow? 

Plenty. 

In  the  first  place,  the  coming  of  that  plane  factory  adjacent  to 
Na.'-hville'.s  municipal  airport  means  that  Nashville  definiiely  steps 
out  as  the  air  center  of  the  South. 

We  have  the  best  airport  that  I've  landed  on  anyMi'here,  with  the 
exception  of  LeBcurget  at  Paris. 

We  have  everything  here  that  it  tnkes  to  foster  atr  interests. 

We  h.ive  made  the  start. 

Tlie  end.  no  one  can  foretell. 

The  po'  .abilities  in  the  situation  are  almost  incomprehensible. 

Now  all  of  This  fits  into  wliat  is  being  planned  and  what  this 
country  should  push. 

That's  the  biggest  air  force  In  the  world. 

That's  what  we  need. 

Tliat  s  what  we  should  have  without  delay. 

I  heard  Eddie  Rickenbacker  talk  the  other  night. 

He  knows  what  airplanes  mean  in  time  of  war. 

Ke  knows  better  than  any  man  in  this  country. 

He  ought  to. 

He's  as  practical  about  the  whole  matter  as  any  man  I  know. 

He  says  America  should  have  not  less  than  50,000  airplanes 

Not  less  than  25.000  pilots. 

He's  just  as  right  as  that  a  dollar  is  worth  only  59  cents. 

We  should  have  now,  50.000  planes. 

We  should  have  ikjw,  25.000  pilots. 

This  country  needs  thousands  more  antiaircraft  guns. 

It  needs  thousands  more  coast-defense  guns. 

It  needs  a  navy  twice  the  size  of  the  present  one. 

A  fleet  in  the  Pacific. 

A  fleet  in  the  Atlantic. 

It  needs  an  army  of  not  less  than  500,000  meo. 

It  could  stand  one  of  1.000.000  men. 

It  needs  to  make  Hawaii  impregnable. 

That's  basic  from  the  Pacific  angle. 

Anybody  will  tell  you  that. 

It  needs  to  make  the  Panama  Canal  Impregnable. 

It  must  be  completely  protected. 

That's  basic,  too. 

With  that  sort  of  set-up.  I'd  be  willing  to  Invite  Hitler  and  the 
rest  of  the  boys  over  for  tea. 

I'll  guarantee  they  wouldn't  land  with  any  gnns  on  their  hips. 

And  I'd  guarantee  they  wouldn't  land  at  all,  unless  we  hung 
the  latch-string  on  the  outside. 

No.  sir. 

When  you've  got  the  stuff  to  take  care  of  yourself,  the  bad  boys 
stay  in  their  own  backyard. 

■That's  human  nature. 

That's  common  sense. 

There's  a  lot  In  that  "discretion  the  better  part  of  valor"  stufT. 

Especially  when  you're  looking  down  the  business  end  of  16-inch 
guns. 

With  two  fleets — say.  I  don't  Imagine  American  shipping  would 
be  swept  from  the  seven,  eight,  or  nine  seas. 

With  the  coastal  line  of  the  United  States  bristling  with  heavy 
guns,  anti-aircraft  guns,  aircraft  bases,  and  a  couple  of  cap  pistols 
for  good  measme — 

I'm  asking  you.  who'd  be  fool  enough  to  try  to  push  us  over? 

Not  even  Hitler. 

And  he's  crazy  in  many  particulars. 

But  he  isn't  that  kind  of  crazy. 

Neither  are  the  rest  of  the  lads  who  rattle  the  sabers  now  and 

then. 

We'd  better  make  up  our  minds  that,  so  long  as  there  are 
crazy  people  in  this  world,  we  had  better  be  smart. 

And  if  we're  real  smart,  well  get  a  healthy  stipply  of  those 
things  that  crazy  people  respect  most. 

I'd  rather  spend  billions  on  defense  than  billions  on  the  dole. 

We'd  solve  half  our  unemplojmient  problem  in  a  plan  like  this. 

We'd  put  millions  of  people  to  work  in  gainful  occupations. 

We'd  make  our  money  represent  something  besides  Idling  shoveU 
and  shuffiing  rakes. 

We'd  make  factories  hum. 

We'd  make  business  better. 

"Oh,  but  that's  materialistic,"  yelp  the  Idealists. 

Yep,  that's  materialistic,  all  right. 

But  it's  also  horse  sense. 

"Yes:  but  that's  arming  otirselves  to  the  teeth."  cry  the  scared 
cats  and  the  professional  pacifists. 

So  it  Is. 

But  let's  arm  to  the  teeth. 

To  the  hip. 

To  the  toe. 

To  the  fingertip. 

Let's  make  it  certain  that  nobody's  ^oing  to  come  snooping 
around  over  here  with  bombers,  tanks,  and  gas. 

Let's  make  America  the  safest  p'ace  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

It  can't  be  done  with  BB's  and  popguns. 

It  can  and  should  be  done  the  way  I've  outlined. 

Even  more  so. 

I'd  rather  fortify  Hawaii  than  rebuild  Fort  Negley. 

We  ppent  eeverai  hundred  thousand  on  the  latter. 

Let's  spend  several  hundred  million  on  the  former. 
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Anc!   then  let's  ppend   what   it   will   take   to  make   and  keep  this 
country  fre"  from  any  and  every  threat — 

I'.  w::i  cn-t  far  less  than  j^eftintr  into  any  man's  war. 
And  dun  t  fool  vourseives  about  that  I 


Bureau-Made  Criminal  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  USHER  L.  BURDICK 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  13.  1939 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Daily  New.s 
cnrrics  a  stcry  in  its  issue  of  Thursday,  October  12,  1939,  as 
follows: 

WHAT       THY       :  FFT       HAND       DOFTH — IT       IS       Nir,H       IMPOSSIBLE       FOR       A 
CONGRESSMA.N    TO    IvEEP    UP    WITH    ALL    THE    THINGS    CONGRESS    DOES 

If  any  correspondenrc'  school  is  offpring  a  compact  law  course  that 
ran  be  dit'e-ted  m  60  days,  it  probably  could  find  a  customer  in 
Grocer  Willnm  V  Miller,  of  Cheltenham,  in  adjoining,'  Prince 
Geor^f";  Coun'y 

Tried  in  Baltimore  Federal  Court  yesterday  on  20  charges  of 
failure  to  rep'rt  customers'  purchases  of  sui^ar  in  quantities  of  ICO 
pounds  or  mor*^.  Mr.  Miller  told  JiuU'e  Willifm  C.  Cr)lrman  that 
he  h.id  taken  the  advice  of  Representative  Ushfr  L.  Burdick  (R?- 
pubhcan.  North  Dakota)  that  there  was  no  Federal  law  requiring 
stirh  reports 

Rcpre-f-ntative  Bi-rnirK.  a  former  .■\.':sistant  United  S'ates  Attnr- 
rev.  and  a  former  speaker  of  the  North  Dakota  Legislature,  took  the 
.'-tand 

"I  voted  for  this  hill  but  I  did  not  think  it  had  become  law."  he 
.'•.■lid  "The  r>  trtila'ions  as  laid  down  by  the  FedtTal  Treasury 
change  so  often  y<-ni  can't  keep  up  with  them.  Why,  the  statute 
b  ok  of  the  United  Spates  is  bigger  than  a  mail-order  catalog. 

"Furthermore,  the  reference  library  of  Congress  confirmed  my 
opinion— erroneously,  it  would  seem — that  it  was  no  violation  of 
the  law  to  sell  100  pounds  of  sugar  for  a  legitimate  purpose  (not 
f')r  manufacture  of  illicit  liquor)  without  reporting  the  purchase 
to  Governmei;t  atients  " 

The  Jury  was  out  5  minutes.     Grocer  Miller  got  2  months. 

Generally  I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  a  newspaper  re- 
prrtor,  even  thout^h  I  am  mi.^quotcd,  in  ca.se  the  mi.-quotation 
i.^  not  purposely  made.  In  reading  this  whole  article,  its  gen- 
eral purport  i.s  true,  although  some  of  the  facts  are  not.  In 
the  Milh'r  case  tri'd  before  the  Federal  district  court  at  Balti- 
more. Mr.  Miller  testified  that  he  asked  me  as  a  lawyer  if 
there  was  any  act  of  Congress  making  it  a  criminal  offense  to 
.sell  for  legitimate  purposes  a  hundred  pounds  of  sugar  with- 
out making  a  report  to  the  Treasury  Department  of  such  sale. 
I  stated  to  him  I  did  not  believe  there  was  any  act  of  Congress 
relating  to  the  .sale  of  100  pounds  of  sugar,  and  a  report 
thereon,  but  that  the  statute  on  that  subject  passed  in  1934 
authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  make  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  they  thought  proper  within  the  limits  of 
the  statute. 

I  advised  Mr.  Miller  accordingly  and  a.^ked  him  several 
times  if  any  regulation  had  been  served  upon  him  or  brought 
to  his  attention.  He  stated  then  and  on  the  witness  stand 
that  he  had  never  received  any  copy  of  a  regulation  nor  was 
any  read  to  him  by  any  official.  At  the  trial  Government 
agents  swore  they  talked  with  Mr.  Miller  generally  about  the 
re'-',uIations  and  loft  a  copy  with  his  clerk.  There  was  a 
square  conflict  in  the  evidence  as  to  whether  Miller  ever  had 
notice  of  the  regulations. 

I  did  not  state  on  the  witness  stand  that  I  have  voted  for 
the  1934  statute  as  reported,  but  clearly  testified  that  I  was 
not  a  Member  of  Congress  until  January  3.  1935,  but  while  this 
statement  of  the  newspaper  reporter  is  not  a  true  statement 
of  what  I  said.  I  believe  that  it  is  immaterial  to  what  I  want 
to  say  now.  The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this:  In  the  Miller 
ca-e  he  was  convicted  of  the  violation  of  a  regulation  of  the 
Tre-asury  Dei^artment,  authorized  by  an  act  of  Congres-s. 

The  judge  charged  the  jury  that  it  made  no  difference  to 
whom  he  sold  the  sugar:  that  the  crime  of  violating  this  regu- 
lation was  complete  when  Miller  failed  to  report  the  sale.  The 
nowspap''':-s  seem  to  delight  in  saying  that  Miller  was  con- 
victed because  he  was  advised  by  a  Congressman.     I  did  not  1 


advi.se  him  as  a  Congr.\s.^man,  but  as  a  lawyer,  and  gave  him 
the  only  advice  any  lawyer  could  give,  namely,  that  there  was 
no  act  of  Congress  making  the  sale  of  100  pounds  of  sugar. 
when  not  reported  to  the  Government,  a  crime,  but  that  if 
there  was  a  regulation  on  the  subject,  it  would  be  served  upon 
him.  That  is  the  advice  I  gave  him.  Mr.  Miller  said  he  nevt  r 
received  notice  of  the  regulation,  but  the  judge  instructed  the 
jury  that  the  notice  was  served  as  a  matter  of  law.  Under 
those  instructions  there  was  nothing  for  the  jury  to  do  but 
bring  in  a  verdict  of  guilty.  I  appreciate  a  comical  story 
when  I  see  one  and  I  think  the  way  thus  Miller  story  was 
written  up  by  the  new.qxiper  correspondent  was  a  comic.  It 
was  not  \cry  comical  to  Miller,  however,  who  will  have  to 
serve  60  days  for  having  sold  100  pounds  of  sugar  to  his  neigh- 
bors for  p.'rftctly  legitimate  purposes. 

As  stated,  I  did  net  vote  for  this  act  of  1934  because,  for  one 
thing,  I  was  not  a  Member  of  Congress  until  1935.  I  will  state 
now  that  as  long  as  I  remain  in  Congress  I  will  never  vote  for 
an  act  which  will  empower  the  Treasury  Department  or  some 
other  bureau  to  write  up  and  promulgate  any  further  criminal 
laws  of  the  country.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  Congress  is 
to  blame  for  this  un-American  system  of  lawmaking.  Con- 
gress passes  an  act  and  providts  in  it  that  the  "department" 
can  finish  the  job  by  making  any  regulation  they  see  fit  not 
mcoiiMstent  with  this  "shotgun"  act. 

The  next  point  is.  How  is  a  businessman  to  know  what  the 
law  is  and  how  is  any  lawy,>r  able  to  find  the  law?  We  u.sed 
to  look  in  the  statute  books  to  find  the  law.  but  not  .so  now. 
Under  this  systtm  of  burc-au-making  law,  we  have  a  new 
set  of  books  to  consult.  We  have  the  Federal  Register,  which 
is  publi-hed  daily  at  the  city  of  Washington  and  contains 
several  pages  of  "rules,  regulations,  and  orders"  from  some 
bureau,  all  purporting  to  be  the  law.  These  regulations  are 
changed  whenever  the  bureau  thinks  it  advisable,  and  the 
revised  regulation  is  again  published.  At  the  end  e.f  6  months, 
we  have  a  bundle  of  publications  several  feet  high  in  any 
one  of  which  may  appear  a  regulation  which  it  is  a  crime  to 
fail  to  comply  with. 

If  this  bureau  system  of  making  law.s — civil  as  well  as 
criminal — is  not  a  .step  toward  dictatorship,  then  I  know  of 
nothing  that  could  resemble  dictatoiship  more.  Businessmen 
simply  cannot  tell  for  24  hours  what  they  must  do  to  comply 
with  the  regulations  made  by  some  bureau.  Many  have 
charged  that  the  President  wanted  to  be  a  dictator,  but  you 
can  sec  now  who  is  making  a  dictatorship  possible:  it  is  not 
the  President,  but  Congress.  When  Congress  will  deliberately 
authorize  a  bureau  to  create  law — cnnunal  law — it  is  a  direct 
authorization  of  dictatorship. 
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Effect  of  Section  2  (A)  of  the  Proposed  Neutrality 
Law  on  Pacific  Coast  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OK  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  A  CONFERENCE  OF  WESTERN  INTERESTS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement: 

The  following  statement  of  fact  concerning  the  effect  of  section 
2  (At  of  the  proposed  neutrality  law  on  Pacific  Coast  States  was 
developed  at  a  conference  of  western  interests  held  in  San  Fran- 
cesco on  Tuesday  October  3.  1939  The  conference  was  represented 
by  all   large  Pacific  coast  port  cities  from  Seattle  to  San  Diego: 

1  The  enactment  of  .section  2  (A)  of  the  propo.sed  Nrutriilitv 
Act  would  .seriously  affect  between  75  and  100  American-flag 
ships  based  on  tlv^  Pacific  ciast  of  the  United  States  which  trade 
with  heUiperents,  or  potential  belligerents,  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  area. 

2  These  ships  which  are  now  i  ngaged  in  trade  with  belligerents, 
namely,  to  Canada,  Australia.  New  Zeah.nd,  Hong  Kong.  Straits 
Settlements.  Burma,  Ceylon,  and  India,  will  liave  to  suspend  Im- 


mediately upon  enactment  of  the  law.  while  the  remainder  which 
strve  China.  Japan,  antl  Vladivostok  w  11  suspend  if  and  when  a 
state  of  war  involving  the  countries  named  is  found  to  exist. 

3  1  he  ships  affected  include  the  great  liner  service  of  the 
Ma'svn  Navigation  Co.,  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  wotild 
become  illegal  upon  enactment  of  the  law,  the  old-established 
services  of  the  American  President  Lines,  to  Oriental  and 
Indian  Ocean  ports;  the  American  tanker  services  of  the  various 
oil  c.-'mi)anies  uper.itlng  from  Cal.lorn.a  t^  all  poiiUs  m  the  Pacific 
0>"P.ia;  the  American-flag  tramp  services  out  of  Pacific  cioast  ports, 
which  are  available  to  provide  tonnage  not  otherwise  obtainable 
duiing  pei'k  movements;  the  newly  created  steamship  services 
opfiRtlng  from  the  Pacific  Northwest  to  Orient  ports;  and  the 
services  touching  upon  Canadian  ports  from  Alaska  or  other 
American  mainland  ports 

4.  Tr.e  enactment  of  section  2  (A)  ab=c  would  tend  to  destroy 
whatever  possibility  there  may  be  for  the  much-needed  expansion 
of  AniTican-flag  services  on  the  Pacific  Ocean  In  accordance 
wi'h  tl^e  Maritime  Commission's  new  construction  program,  a  goal 
which  the  Pacific  coast  has  long  sought  to  achieve  and  which  is 
now  within  reaf-h  The  benefits  to  national  defense  from  such 
expaii=t'>n  ore  self-evident 

5  The  effect  of  the  tota'  or  partial  withdrawal  of  American- 
flag  tonnat,'L'  from  these  vital  trade  routes  would  be  to  place 
American  commerce  in  these  routes  completely  at  the  mercy  of 
f'  i»,fc^.i-flug  services.  Ex;-erience  in  the  last  war  and  develop- 
metits  that  have  already  occurred  in  the  present  war  indicate  that 
a  larsre  amount  of  foreign  tonnage  also  will  be  wlthdra^Am  from 
the  Pacific  Oean  area  in  favor  of  more  lucrative  routes  In  the 
Atlantic  area.  Such  exp<'rlencc  also  indicates  that  when  absolute 
reliance  must  be  placed  on  foreign  tonnage,  freight  rates  increase 
to  prohibitive  leve's. 

6  Th  di  velopments  above  described  would  have  most  serious, 
If  not  catastrophic,  effect  upon  all  elements  of  the  west  coast's 
economic  strxicture.  including  not  only  steamship  companies,  but 
also  agriculture,  labor,  industry,  railroads,  and  business  generally, 
all  of  which  are  dependent  in  one  way  or  another  upon  the 
maintenance  of  trans-Pacific  Ocean  trade. 

7  A  .-u.penslon  of  even  a  small  part  of  the  American-flag  services 
wciUld  throw  out  of  work  thousands  of  Americans  now  employed, 
both  on  the  ships  as  seamen,  stewards,  officers,  etc.,  and  on  .shore 
as  longshoremen  and  ofB:e  administrative  employees.  The  pay 
roll  of  the  west-coast  States  b^rdermg  on  the  Pacific  would  be 
cut  by  millions  of  dollars  per  aniAuni  in  such  an  event.  In  addition, 
the  substantial  purchases  by  these  companies,  which  aggregate 
more  millions  of  dollars  per  annum,  for  food,  ships'  stores,  and 
supplies  and  fuel,  would  also  be  terminated;  with  a  resulting  large 
loiis  to  west  coast  business  and  labor  depending  upon  such 
tran.- actions. 

8.  Tlie  large  and  widespread  agricultural  Interests  of  the  west 
coast  would  surfer  enormously,  first,  because  facilities  for  trans- 
port In  j  their  products  to  countries  bordering  on  the  Pacific  would 
be  woefully  inadequate;  and.  second,  because  the  freight  rates 
Imposed  by  such  limited  facilities  as  may  be  available  would  be  so 
hla'.i  as  to  reach  nearly  prohibitive  levels,  thereby  depressing  value 
of  agricultural  products. 

This  condition  would  affect  all  important  agricultural  products. 
Including  cifus  and  deciduous  fruits,  wheat  and  flour,  canned  and 
dried  fruits,  vegetables,  etc.  This  would  aggravate  the  presently 
un;ati;  factory  situation  in  respect  to  farm  economics  and  would 
tend  to  further  curtail  the  earnings  of  Bf,Ticulturc  and  labor. 

9.  Industry,  not  only  on  the  v,-est  coast,  but  also  in  the  great 
manufanuring  centers  of  the  Midwest,  would  los-^  its  normal  peace- 
t:m"  export  markets  which  absorb  millions  of  dollars  of  manufac- 
tured good?  annually.  These  markets  would  be  lost  on  account  of 
inadfciuacy  of  trant-pcrtation  fat  ilities  and  excessive  freight  rates 
previr.usly  referred  to.  The  result  upon  the  economic  structure  of 
the  Nition  is  certain  to  be  adverse. 

Equally  important  would  be  the  serious  effects  upon  import  move- 
mi  in  f.  rn-.vlng  the  curtailment  of  the  necessary  supplies  of  raw 
materials,  including  tin,  rubber,  jute,  ores,  chemicals,  and  other 
Items,  that  are  not  availab'e  in  the  United  States,  and  are  absolutely 
Indi.spe usable  to  the  American  industrial  system.  These  items  are 
rf)W  being  imported  principally  from  belligerents,  or  potential  bel- 
ligerents, in  the  Pac:fic  area. 

It  would  appear  that  It  Is  extremely  hazardous  to  rely  upx:n  for- 
eicTi-fiag  tonnage  for  these  vital  materials.  Tlii.^  would  affect  not 
only  the  operation  of  industry  from  the  business  point  of  view,  but 
also  tlie  adequacy  of  our  industrial  system  with  regard  to  the 
national  defense. 

10.  The  great  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,  which  has 
sustained  serious  economic  reverses  in  the  past  several  years,  would 
be  further  penalized  and  demoralized  by  the  enactment  of  this 
section  2(A). 

11  The  American  railroads,  trucking  ccmpanles,  inland  waterway 
carriers,  and  other  agencies  which  feed  cargo  to  merchant  ships  at 
Pacific  coast  ports  would  suffer  considerably,  both  from  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  movement  and  the  diversion  of  cargo  to  'Vancouver  or 
other  Canadian  ports  via  Canadian  railroads. 

12  All  Pacific  coast  ports  would  faiffer  a  substantial  curtailment 
of  rceuue  necessary  for  the  maintenance  and  operation  of  harbor 
facilities  which  have  been  constructed  at  considerable  public  ex- 
pense In  contemplation  of  the  uninterrupted  flow  of  peacetime 
commerce. 

13.  The  operation  of  American-flag  ships  In  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
relattvely  safe  under  present-day  conditions  and  presents  no  appar- 


ent threat  to  America's  neutrality.  It  appears,  therefore,  that  there 
is  no  valid  rrai?on  why  normal  trade  routes  should  not  be  continued 
as  in  peacetime. 


How  Scio  Licked  Hard  Times 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  13.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  READER'S  DIGEST 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days  when 
millions  of  individuals  and  thousands  of  communities  are 
asking  Government  assistance  to  help  them  solve  their  indi- 
vidual and  comm.unity  problems  growinp  out  of  the  present 
depression,  it  is  extremely  heartening  to  learn  that  the  people 
of  one  Am'Tican  community  have  solved  their  own  problems 
without  governmental  assistance  and  have  made  their  own 
community  an  outstanding  example  of  what  the  sensible  and 
rational  approach  to  the  realities  of  their  own  situation  could 
do  in  restoring  prosperity  and  making  their  community  a 
brilliant  example  for  the  rest  of  America  to  follow.  I  refer 
to  the  little  city  of  Scio  in  Harrison  County  in  eastern  Ohio 
and  to  the  vision  and  the  hard-headed  willingness  to  face 
the  unpleasant  facts  of  their  situation  and  sound  common 
sense  of  one  of  its  leading  citizens,  Mr.  L.  P.  Reese.  The 
remarkable  story  of  this  prosperous  community  in  the  midst 
of  tlie  wreck  of  depression,  a  prosperity  achieved  during  the 
darkest  days  of  the  depression,  is  thrillingly  told  in  an  article 
appearing  in  this  month's  Reader's  Digest,  condensed  from 
an  article  previously  appearing  in  Forbes  Magazine,  which  Is 
as  follows: 

[From  Reader's  Digest — Condensed  from  Forbes] 

HOW   SCIO  LICKEa    HARD    TIMES 

(By  Webb  Wiildron) 

In  1932  Scio.  Ohio,  and  L.  P.  Reese,  now  its  leading  citizen,  both 
had  their  backs  to  the  wall;  both  were  due  to  go  down  as  depression 
casualties.  Scio's  crisis  had  begun  in  1927,  when  Its  one  industry, 
a  large  pottery  plant,  folded.  In  5  years,  pcptUation  dropped  from 
1.200  to  400;  more  than  half  the  houses  became  vacant;  some  homes 
sold  for  as  little  as  $100.     Scio  was  licked. 

So  was  L.  P.  R'csc.  and  for  about  the  same  rea.sons.  In  1932 
Reese  was  a  worker  In  a  pottery  plant  in  a  nearby  town.  The 
depression  hit  his  company  and  he  was  laid  off.  His  savings 
dwindled;  srmc  of  his  family  went  on  relief. 

One  day  he  accepted  the  Invitation  of  friends  In  Scio.  likewise 
unemployed  pottery  hands,  to  go  rabbit  hunting.  They  passed  the 
idle  plant,  and  Reese  called  off  the  hunting  whl'e  he  inspected  the 
buildings.  Roofs  were  in  disrepair,  windows  were  broken,  weeds 
choked  the  doors.     But  Rce.sc  remarked,  as  he  finished: 

"I've  an  idea  I  could  do  something  with  that  place.  I  wonder  if 
Scio  would  be  Interested." 

The  rabbit  hunt  never  got  beyond  that  point.  Reese  told  his 
story  to  Scio's  bank  ca,shier.  dentist,  real-estate  dealer,  clothing- 
store  merchant,  and  others. 

He  had  long  believed  that  cheap  Imported  pottery,  much  of  it 
from  Japan,  could  be  duplicated  successfully  in  this  country.  He 
had  even  designed  kilns  and  mass-production  machinery,  but  his 
employers  had  not  been  interested.  But  now  Scio  determined  to 
back  him. 

Reese  put  up  his  total  capital  of  S2.(X)0.  including  a  loan  on  his 
war-risk  iiirurance.  He  found  that  tax  as.sessments  cf  $3,600 
against  .the  plant  could  be  paid  off  by  installments.  The  i)rop:?rty 
was  knoclied  down  at  a  sheriff's  sale  for  $8,000,  the  terms  allowing 
Reese  -pfenty  of  elbow  room. 

Offering  only  the  hope  of  Jobs,  Reese  called  for  volunteers  to 
repair  the  buildings.  During  Thanksgiving  week  In  1932  the  entire 
town  turned  out — minister,  doctor,  bank  cashier,  dentist,  mer- 
chant, school  prmcipal,  and  practically  every  able-bodied  workman. 
They  repaired  roofs,  put  in  new  windows,  cut  away  weeds,  rebuilt ' 
the  road. 

Reese  fixed  up  a  corner  of  the  unheated  plant  for  living  quar- 
ters, and  with  six  volunteers  moved  in  to  work  on  the  equipment. 
For  6  weeks  they  put  In  14  to  18  hours  a  day.  By  January  the 
machinery  and  the  kilns  had  been  rebuilt.  The  Sclo-Ohlo  Pottery 
Co.  was  ready  to  go. 

It  lacked  only  funds  for  a  pay  roll,  credit  for  raw  materials,  and 
orders.     A  clay  salesman  who  had  known  about  Reese's  plan — and 
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hHlifvrd  in  thp  man.  thp  Idea,  and  the  town — persuaded  his  firm  to 
giiinbic  two  cirkiads  of  c'av, 

P'-«sp  then  went  to  Ch;caen  and  persuaded  the  buyer  for  a  large 
cha:ii  (if  stores  to  take  the  first  carload  of  cups  and  saucers — and  to 
pay  :    r  them  en  dtlivery 

Producrion  started  In  mid-February  1933  The  first  pav  roll  — 
$990  53 — fell  due  on  the  23d  Rcfse  hid  a  cash  balance  of  I'l  cents. 
There  was  a  huddle  m  tlie  back  room  of  the  bank  Twenty  men 
put  up  $100  apiece  and  the  pay  roll  was  mot  On  February  23  of 
each  LUccecdiUL'  year  Sc;o  li.;s  had  a  community  dinner  in  com- 
memoration cf  that  occasion 

In  1934.  the  first  full  year  of  operaticn.  the  company  did  a  gross 
business  of  $331,000:  last  year,  '$1,2-54,000  There  are  more  than 
500  employees,  the  monthly  pay  roll  averaging  $50,000.  Tliere  has 
never  been  a  lay-off 

Amont;;  his  employees  Reese  has  .several  former  school  tcachrrs, 
two  ministers,  a  on"-time  stationmaster,  several  cnmnecr.s.  a  contin- 
gent of  college  graduates  Farm  families  from  th^•  entire  country- 
side are  represented.  Among  the  2,200  people  m  the  township  only 
12  are  on  relief.  Meanwhile,  the  population  of  Scio  has  doubled. 
there  has  been  a  small  boorn  in  new  homes,  savings  accounts  have 
multiplied 

Ree,:e,  who  is  '-L.  P."  to  Scio.  is  no  desk-lndusiriali.st  For  my 
visit  he  apiicared  m  a  white  shirt  and  necktie-  and  was  suundly 
ra/7  d  H;-  attitTidc  Is  a  product  cf  his  own  experience  as  an  em- 
ployee •  Ive  already  got  all  the  money  I  de.'-erve."  he  told  me. 
"From  now  on  profits  are  going  Into  increa.sed  pay  and  bonuses." 
The  wages  he  pays  are  already  tops  for  the  industry,  sometimes 
twice  the  average.  The  minimum— to  the  boys  who  s'wefp  out — is 
50  cent.s  an  hour  From  there  the  scale  goes  up  to  $2  50  an  h  lur 
Last  year  $22,000  was  added  to  pav  checks  as  a  Christmas  bonus 

Tu-Q  years  ago.  when  union  delegates  arrived  m  Scio,  Re. :se.  once 
a  unirn  cfScer  hun.self.  let  the  v. s. tors  tell  their  story  to  h.s  rm- 
ployees  Then  he  suggested  an  employees'  meeting  to  settle  the 
ls.sue  Both  he  and  the  organizers  stayed  away.  The  vote  was 
iinanirrciu.-lv  aeamst  un'onizmg 

RfCtntly  Rn(,-r.  with  his  advisers — the  bunk  ci.shie'.  the  denti.:t, 
ar:d  ih>"  roal-e^tate  operator — decided  tiiat  incrtvt.sed  business 
meriUd  plant  expansMn  It  would  eventually  mf.,n  n.cre  em- 
ployment and  better  i)av.  but  meanwhile  would  probably  prevent 
any  wn^ie  increa.ses  for  2  years.  Ree.se  put  tlie  ciUistion  to  the 
ciJ'p  uyces.     The  vote  was  unanimous  In  expand 

Hee.-e  and  Sc:i)  have  put  the  dcpreiisn  n  m  revers,'  Their 
meth'-ds  are  neither  spectacular  nor  new  They  are  deeply  rooted 
In  Tradition  The  same  imaLunatlon.  on  irage,  and  iiuiusiry  by 
whi'h  .\n)er!(;ms.  trom  the  lust  pioneers,  alv.av*  i_ot  th"  upper 
h:inil  cm  liard  tunes.  Reese  and  Scio  are  proof  that  tl.e  old  s,/i:it 
has  IK  t  run  out.  that  Its  etfeciivene.'-s  h.is  nut  diminished. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  have  to  extend  my 
rrniark.s  in  the  Record.  1  include  the  following  addre.ss 
uhich  I  d(-livert'd  recently  over  the  radio: 

C;  >  d  evenins'.  everyrne,  tcmu'ht  there  are  two  thought:;  upper- 
most m  the  minds  of  th*-  American  people  -the  war  in  Europe  and 
keeping  American  out  r.i  t!i;ii   war 

Trniglit  men  are  dying  m  tliat  war  Other  men  are  beln'Jr  maimed 
for  l.fe.  Women  are  lu-iir,'  the.r  husbands,  childrei;  tlieir  fathers, 
parents  their  stjps.  Homes  are  being  destroyed  Great  cities  l.ke 
WaiS'iw  are  ii'  lu  ns  and  the  war  has  been  in  ;-r'"gres.~  for  little  n.ore 
than  a  mni'h  Death,  destruction,  waste  of  life  and  property,  and 
human  mis  rv  are  the  only  rewards  of  war 

Tnnijht.  th;.nk  God  the  American  people  enjoy  the  ble,ssini:s  of 
r<  :><  tv  Mi'!ioi',s  of  Americans  are  listenint^  to  their  radios--li~tening 
to  w.ir  new-  from  Europe,  peace  new-;  of  Am-^rica  Be  your  homes 
tver  so  humbl".  you  Americans  and  your  loved  ones  are  secure  from 
nir-ra-d  bi  mh-  and  high-exi'lcsive  pn^Jectiles 

Tom, hi  there  is  a  diiTerence  of  opinion  among  the  people  and 
nmrnt;  their  public  '=err;,nrs  at  Wa'-hmgton  as  t,i  the  best  wav  to 
pie.serve  American  peace  and  neutrality.  But  there  is  no  division 
amrn-'  us  about  America  remaining  aloof  from  the  holocaust  that 
VA'^  us  with  horror  The  American  people  are  united  m  a  demand 
to  keep  out  of  the  Eur'^pean  war,  uniU'd  m  a  deternunation  to  keep 
p<  ac"  in  the  W.^s-ern  Hemisphere  They  deprnd  tipon  the  President 
to  keep  his  pledtie  of  p.eac  ■    whi^h  Congress  "unanimously  applauded 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  American  people  have  been  •'edu- 
cated" on  the  theory  that  the  arms  embargo  was  the  Nation's  best 


"peace  Insurance  "  Led  by  President  Roosevelt,  cfflcials  of  the  ad- 
ministration. Members  of  Congress,  Republican-,  and  Democrats 
alike.  Joined  in  the  campaign  to  "sell"  the  Amenciin  people  the 
theory  that  the  arms  embargo  offers  the  best  way  to  keep  America 
out  of  war — other  people's  wars.  I  took  a  mode.-t  pan  m  thai 
campaign  which  ended  with  the  enactment  uf  the  aruT-  embargo 
neutrality  law.  For  the  American  people  were  "sold"  completely 
on  the  theory  that  the  arms  embargo  is  our  best  bulwaik  against 
war 

Millions  of  Americans  still  are  ".-i  Id  "  cm  the  arms  embargo  now 
tha'  they  are  confronted  with  a  condition,  not  a  theory — a  war, 
raiiier  than  the  threat  of  war  m  Europe  It  w.U  lequire  some  com- 
pelling reason  to  ■•un.sfll"  them  on  tin.  i)rotective  value  of  the  arms 
embargo.  Too  m.any  p'^ople  remember  Americas  shifiuig  poiicy 
during  the  World  War  how  we  were  drawn,  step  by  step.  Into  that 
conflict.  Tliey  know  the  arms  embargo  would  permit  no  such  shifts 
in  policy. 

No  one  wlio  hiu-  made  even  a  ta.'-ual  studv  of  world  alTalrs  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  forLii;n  intcre-u^  of  the  Uiu'ed  States  claims 
the  arms  embargo  is  a  perfect  or  a  foolproof  neu':aiii>~  iiuiicy.  No 
law  can  be  rlexible  enout;h  to  cover  the  interests  of  the  United 
States  in  Europe.  Asia,  and  South  America  at  one  and  the  same 
tinie.  But  the  fact  reman. .^  tliat  we  had  the  arms  embargo  when 
the  European  war  beyan  The  fact  also  um.ar.is  that  no  real  at- 
tempt was  made  to  change  the  l,iw  because  it  aided  the  aggressor 
Japan  in  China   or  the  a  tttre.ssor  Italy  m  Ethiojjia 

When  we  undertake  to  treat  all  warring  nation.s  uirp.f^  bv  enacting 
laws  before  war  b'. gins  and  then  refu-e  to  s.'U  arm-  to  un>  belligt'r- 
ent  after  war  starts  we  must  be  prepared  to  sacrili(  e  some  m.iteral 
interests  to  maintain  our  neutrality  to  keep  out  of  th.e  coiillict 
And  in  any  ciioice  between  the  .sacnlice  of  material  interests  and 
th^  sacnhce  of  Anu-ncan  boys  on  f{lrel^il  battlr.lilds  the  American 
people  never  v.iii  hesitate  to  .sacnhce  material  interests 

The  Pre-KlPiit.  in  his  me.«.sage  rpeninK  the  special  .session  of 
C>  nme.ss,  freely  confessed  his  enthusiastic  supixirt  of  the  arms 
embargo  He  then  expressed  his  ueep  regret  th  it  Congress  had 
pasaf  a  the  Iriw  and  his  equally  deep  regret  th 't  lie  liad  -igned  ,t 
The  Iresidmt  ba-ed  his  regret  upon  the  b.  lief  tliat  ihe  arms 
embargo  was  mere  apt  to  inv  he  the  Unit.'d  States  m  the  Europ.-an 
war  than  the  so-cailed  cash-and-carry  bill  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  with  his  ble.'^sing 

With  all  due  respect  lo  the  President.  I  niU.-^t  m  ail  candor  s'  b- 
nut  that  it  is  on"  tlung  to  confe^.s  an  error  m  Judunint  ■  nd 
ext)ress  re-ret  tor  it.  and  it  is  cju.te  another  tlunt;  to  ci  n->iiice  the 
American  people  that  a  second  guess  will  prove  any  more  mui.J 
th.in  -h"  nr-t,  which  he  so  passu  iiafeiv  defended  untu  ret  eiiily. 
A  record  stand.-,  .'-o  all  who  lun  may  rt  ad 

It  Ls  obvious  from  the  llood  of  mail  deluemg  all  Men-ibe-s  c>f 
Con»^ress  in  opposition  to  ihv  repeal  of  the  ann^  i  inl.ar^ o  that 
the  President  failed  to  make  it  clear  either  to  the  country  or  to 
Congress  why  the  arms  tmbargo  would  endancer  our  ijeace  and 
why  tho  so-called  cash-and-carry  bill  would  nre.vrve  our  peace. 
If  he  had  done  so,  all  oppf.-,ition  "to  ilu'  cash-and-carrv  measure  in 
Ccngreas  and  out  wotild  have  melted  awav  arid  this  new  bill 
would  have  the  same  overwhelming  approval  that  was  aceo-.ded 
the  arms  embargo. 

Let  us  remember  that  th"  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry 
provisions  which  non-  P.a'f  lao'.eci  were  embodied  in  the  same 
act.  Let  us  also  remember  the  Pres.dent  himself  allowed  the 
ca5h-and -carry  provisions  to  lap.-e.  undt  r  the  l:;n.ta'i.  n  ir  'lie 
law.  'Hie  President  might  have  a.sked  Congress  to  re^-nact  thcs-  pro- 
visions. Instead,  he  chose  to  a:k  Con.gress  to  pa-  an  enfrelv  new 
law 

No  dis.=  entin'.:  voice  was  raised  whop,  the  Pr- ident  reciuestrd  the 
adjournment  of  politics  so  far  as  the  neutrality  legislation  1-  con- 
ciriv.  d  We  all  are  glad  to  note  the  ab.sence  of  partisan  spirit  In 
the  debate  on  a  m.-^tter  of  such  vital  im.portance  to  the  American 
people  'We  all  de  ,ire  a  united  Nation  In  Hr.-^  crisis.  And  above 
i.n.  we  wish  to  avoid  any  step  that  might  involve  this  country  In 
tlie  European  war 

N<jw  let  me  point  out  that  four-fi.fths  of  ii,p  lutic'.es  Amer- 
ica exports  are  on  the  contraband  lists  of  both  Germ.anv  and 
England.  In  view  of  that  fact,  we  would  not  run  the  ri  k  of 
expcrling  contraband  articles  in  American  ships  in  any  event 
Since  that  Is  true,  it  seems  that  a  compromise  might  be' effected 
to  minimii^e  the  danger  of  embroilment  In  the  war  That  would 
be  the  retention  of  the  embargo  on  munition^  of  war  a'ul  re- 
enactment  of  the  cash-and  carry  provisions  of  the  old  law  on  raw 
materials 

Uod-r  that  proceduie,  no  actual  char-e  in  our  netitralitv  policy 
would  be  involved.  There  is  an  e-,tabli..hed  principle  of  int.T- 
na.iuna.  law  that  neutral  nations  may  not.  after  the  outbreak  of 
war,  -^hange  their  legislation  for  the  purpo.so  of  assisting  one  of 
toe  belligerents.  One  authority  holds  that  if  we  repeal  the 
arms  embargo.  Germany  would  have  the  ri-ht  under  international 
law  to  take  steps  cf  reprisal  and  retaliation  against  Am.'ruan 
ships.  H-:-  even  e:oe.s  "^o  far  as  to  sav  German  repn-al  might  be 
taken  against  American  ships,  even  in  coa.-twlsc  trade  and  even 
it  they  were  not  carrying  contraband  of  war  That  Is  what  the 
American  people  wish  to  avoid  an  incident  that  might  lead  us 
to  war 

We  all  noted  the  Presidents  reali.Mic  statement  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  could  not  be  expected  to  remain  neutral  in  thought 
m  this  war.  But  after  all,  our  personal  sympathies  and  our  neu- 
trality laws  are  two  quite  different  things  Most  Americans  will 
be  standing  on  the  side  lines  rooting  for  one  side  to  win  and 
wishing    the   worst   of   luck   to   the   other   side.     But   the    big    idea 
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behind  neutrality  is  keeping  out  of  war— other  people''^  wars— 
and  those  :ame  Americans  are  fiim.ly  opixsed  to  any  change  in 
the    arms    embargo. 

We  p-.ust  r- member  that  the  arms  embargo  was  enacted  In  peace- 
time. Tl.e  scle  purpose  <  f  that  law  was  to  keep  us  out  of  other 
pecples  wars-to  preserve  the  neutnilP.y,  the  securltv.  and  peace 
of  the  Lnittd  States— no  matter  what  nations  went  to  war  in  the 
ffu'e  That  law  wa<--  not  dL-:gned  to  aid  or  hinder  any  nation 
cnrntr^d  m  war 

Now  that  war  Is  rnfrirg  in  Eurrpe.  it  Is  not  a  question  of  the 
Amer.can  people  lov.ng  one  or  the  other  of  the  warring  sides  less 
woen  the  n  utrality  law  is  conccrmd.  Americans  simply  love  a 
peaceful  America  more 

And  no  matter  hew  much  love  anv  European  nation  mav  profess 
for  the  United  States,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  bill  is  enacted 
it  will  be  a  strict  cash-and-carry  law.  If  we  extend  the  proposed 
9C-fl  ty  credit,  cash  goes  out  the  window.  If  the  sponsors  want  a 
tnrk  name  for  the  bill,  let  thom  call  it  title  and  tote. 

The  Allied  war  debts  of  about  $12,000,000,000.  20  years  past  due. 
and  withctit  -o  nv.ich  as  a  sou  or  a  shilline  paid  on  account  of  prin- 
ripal  or  interest,  are  not  fo  musty  that  the  American  jieople  have 
ffir-otten  thi  m.  In  fiict.  Congress  passed  the  Johnson  Act.  prohib- 
iting debtor  mtlons  from  t)orrowing  any  more  money  from  the 
United  Stu'es.  to  Jog  the  memories  of  our  associates  In  the  last  war. 
While  the  American  taxpayers  hold  the  bag,  this  90-ciay  credit  Is 
prrpcjsed  to  circumvent  tiie  Johnson  Act. 

It  1-  unthinkable  that  any  American  worthy  of  the  name  or  any 
so*  cf  Americans  would  deliberately  seek  to  plunge  this  country 
Into  the  European  war.  I  am  sure  that  no  Member  of  C<jngress  who 
happens  to  disagree  with  the  President  on  the  so-called  neutrality 
bill  or  any  otlier  measure  bcgrudpes  the  President  the  same  degree 
of  sincere'  d«^ire  for  peace  that  he  ascribes  to  those  who  dissent 
from  his  '.  K'wpomt . 

There  is  one  point  In  the  Presidents  message  with  which  any 
conscientious  Congressman  must  take  issue.  That  Is  his  asserting 
that  "in  a  period  when  It  le  scrmetlmes  said  that  free  dlsciuwlon  Is 
no  longer  compatible  with  national  safety."  This  la  not  one  of  those 
times  when  trci'  dlarussion  of  the  proposed  so-called  neutrality  bill 
Is  not  longer  compatible  with  national  safety.  It  is  one  of  those 
times  when  free  dJ'Cuwion  of  a  measure  ln\'olvlng  the  peace  of  the 
United  6  ate«  nor  only  is  eomjiauble  with  national  safety,  but 
national  -afety  may  depend  upon  free  disrussion. 

There  has  net  l)een  the  flightest  Indication  In  any  quarter  of  a 
dl.«»posltion  to  ftiibuster,  to  delay  ocnsidemtton  by  prolonged  debate. 
On  the  contrary  no  one  who  l>elieves  In  the  orderly  procfBses  of 
demcxrutlc  government  can  complain  about  dilatory  tactics  in  the 
d»  bate  thus  far  Tlie  advocates  of  the  President's  prc^gram  have  con- 
sumed equal  time  with  the  advoraten  of  keepmg  the  arms  embargo 
as  the  best  means  of  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

On  the  other  hand  there  are  persistent  reports  of  a  flood  of 
propaganda  aetually  urging  the  "gagging  '  of  Members  of  the  Hems.' 
rn  this  matter  of  vital  Importance  to  the  American  people  Be- 
fore the  d-hat.e  in  the  Senate  was  a  week  old.  Inspired  newspaper 
articles  appean  d  in  which  it  was  suited  witlctit  giving  any  autiurity 
for  the  stattment.  that  the  people  were  tired  of  the  debate — tired 
of  a  frof^  di.scussion  of  a  question  Involving  the  peace  and  security 
cf  the  Uniti  d  States  weary  of  a  debate  on  a  question  of  keeping 
Am  Ticn  out  of  war.  if  \<ni  pleaw. 

I  have  asked  what  action  the  House  will  be  allowed  to  take  en 
the  so-called  neutrality  bill  when  It  comes  to  the  Hou.se.  No  re- 
spotLsible  leader  has  answered  the  Inquiry.  Let  mc  point  out  the 
rtisoii  fir  that  inquiry  Under  legislative  procedure,  th''  bill  now 
being  considered  by  the  Senate  bears  tie  number  cyi-the  Hou.se  bill, 
Tne  Hon  e  Lill.  pa~:-ed  Jir  e  30  last,  included  the  arms  embargo, 
adopted  bv  a  vote  of  214  to  173. 

Th  u.  entire  bill  was  scrapped,  and  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committf^e  sul^ntutt  d  a  complete  new  measure.  Despite  the  fact 
this  I  ew  Ugislatuni  w. lUld  con.mit  this  Government  to  a  policy  that 
might  lead  to  war.  It  is  reported  that  a  movement  is  aloot  to  gag 
the  House  to  hasten  enactment  of  the  measure  Instead  of  send- 
ing the  bill  to  conference  to  iron  out  the  differences  between  the 
Senate  and  House  mcafnjres.  It  Is  reported  that  a  gag  rule  will  be 
pres^ntcxi  to  cut  to  a  couple  of  hours  the  debate  on  a  question  which 
may  InvcMvc  the  peace  of  this  Nation  This  gag  rule.  It  w^as  reported, 
would  be  so  framed  that  a  vote  for  the  gag  rule  would  be  a  vote 
for  the  new  S.nate  bill — a  bill  that  never  has  had  a  moment's  con- 
elderatlon  by  any  House  committee,  much  less  the  House  Itself. 

That  vote  would  complete  action  on  the  bill.  That  vote  would 
kin  the  arms  embargo  That  vote  would  change  the  neutrality 
policy  of  this  Government  In  the  midst  of  this  European  war  That 
v^-te  could  conceivably  be  the  first  step  toward  American  involve- 
ment in  this  European  war. 

The  United  States  of  America  is  the  only  true  democracy  on  the 
face  of  the  earth,  and  If  there  ever  wns  a  time  In  the  life  of  this 
Nation  for  a  demonstration  of  democracy.  It  will  arrive  simultane- 
ou"»Iy  with  the  netitrallty  bill  In  the  House  to  be  considered  for  the 
first  time.  I-Yee  discussion  and  consideration  commensurate  with 
the  vital  Importfince  of  the  bill  may  be  stifled  by  gag  rule  as  ruth- 
lessly as  if  by  edict  of  a  European  dictator. 

This  mca«=urr  can  receive  the  consideration  It  deserves  only  If  the 
American  picple  demand  It  of  their  Representatives  ir.  Congress. 
The  American  people  are  entitled  to  knew  whether  th-!lr  Repre- 
sentatives are  to  he  gagged  or  will  be  permitted  to  vcte  for  the 
method  they  believe  best  to  preser\'c  the  peace  and  security  of  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  Interesting  and  able  address 
delivered  by  the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Thomas]  as  part  of  the  program  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Civil  Liberties,  held  at  the  Hotel  BUtmore.  New  York  City, 
October  13  and  14,  under  the  auspices  of  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union,  'with  William  Allen  White,  chairman  of  the 
conference.  The  address  was  broadcast  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recori),  as  follows: 

Tmt  Lesson  or  Lbs&ons  rem  America 

After  many  years  apent  In  study  and  in  work  I  have  founded  an 
opinion  which  has  evolved  Into  a  philosophy  of  life  as  It  is  applied 
to  governments.  It  is  my  unshakable  conviction  that  In  the  setting 
up  of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  the  founders  provided 
a  pattern  for  the  greatest  social  and  political  Institution  on  the 
earth,  and  that  in  the  years  that  followed  a  greater  number  of  men 
and  women  have  had  the  opportunity  to  live  Uvea  which  might  b« 
deecrlbed  with  the  one  word  "full'  than  have  enjoyed  relatively  full 
lives  in  any  other  part  of  the  world  or  under  any  other  governmental 
system  on  the  earth. 

In  many  places  I  have  been  an  eyewitness  to  pestilence,  famine, 
and  to  life  laid  bare  by  yesterday's  wars,  floods,  carthquakcii.  and 
volcanoes.  To  these  we  may  add  the  suffering  from  acts  of  selfish- 
ness and  greed,  and  even  of  stupidity.  Statesmanship  and  good 
planning  might  have  eliminated  much,  reduced  all.  We  all  have 
seen  life  enriched  as  a  result  of  legislation  prompted  by  the  common 
humanities,  so  much  ro  that  we  today  ask.  Of  what  value  is  govern- 
ment if  It  does  not  help  its  people?  A  thoughtless  person  will  say 
that  welfare  as  an  object  of  government,  perhaps  as  its  prime  object 
Is  a  new  and  a  dangerous  theory,  yet  It  wiU  be  found  to  be  one  of 
those  many  things  under  the  sun  which  are  not  new  when  wc  read 
history  and  remember  that  the  old  Romans  believed  that  govern- 
ment's undertakings  should  be  "pro  bono  publico."  for  the  good  of 
the  people,  and  that  the  ancient  Cliinese  taught:  "The  people  la 
the  Important  thing;  the  people  must  be  cherished." 

No  gains  In  civil  rights  and  in  civil  liberties,  terms  which  should 
not  need  definition,  have  been  made  as  a  matter  of  mere  accident 
01  as  a  result  of  keeping  govermnent  out  of  the  realm  of  labor  and 
Industrial  disputes  or  other  civil  strife  From  the  Magna  Carta  to 
now  no  Immunities  from  Robert  Btirns'  lament  over  man's  Inhu- 
manity to  man  have  been  gained,  and  no  Inhiunamtles  have  been 
corrected,  simply  by  standing  by  or  standing  apart  and  letting  nature 
take  Its  course.  These  gains  have  not  been  made  except  by  hjird 
work,  and  usually  have  followed  tlie  path  of  rcxd  suffering  so  acute 
as  to  threaten  the  fact  of  a  true  democr.'icy  at  work.  The  BUI  of 
Rights  must  have  been  a  bitter  pill  to  the  exploiters  of  that  day 
The  rights  of  man  asserted  are  hard  medicine  for  abusive  men  and 
agencies  In  any  generation.  It  is  not  more  difficult  to  raise  Uie 
standard  of  living  than  to  keep  It  from  being  lowered  simply  by 
bhndlng  ourselves  to  the  new  uses  men  put  to  their  wits  to  violate 
the  common  hopes,  aspirations,  and  ambitions  which  their  fellow 
men  have  a  right  to  possess  In  a  free  country.  America  has  never 
been  wholly  free  from  exploitation  from  within. 

It  must  be  true  that  the  first  purpose  in  establishing  govern- 
ment in  the  United  States  of  America  was  to  grant  liberty  and 
permit  the  Individual  citizen  in  America  to  develop  the  talents 
that  he  may  pos-sess.  at  least  Insofar  as  to  make  him  In  every  sense 
a  free  man.  A  civil  liberty  Is  nothing  more  than  the  privilege  of 
not  having  placed  in  one's  way,  in  one's  Journey  along  life's  path 
a  barrier  to  the  fulfillment  of  common  ambitions  and  hopes.  Their 
realization,  amounting  to  nothing  more  than  constitutional  liberty 
sets  us  as  a  nation  apart  from  all  others  in  our  peculiar  and  rather 
full  enjoyment  of  basic  freedom.  Government  has  provided  no 
frills  and  furbelows,  but  It  has  beaten  off  slavery,  inescapable 
starvation,  and  other  adversaries,  and  has  taken  on  as  a  new  foe 
an  old  enemy  In  new  clothing,  namely,  the  labor  spy. 

We  have  become  almost  unconsclcui;  of  our  oldest  civil  liberties 
which  we  enjoy  dally,  else  we  v,-ould  not  be  startled  at  the  phrase.' 
and  else  It  would  not  attract  suspicion  and  distortion.  I  have  been 
told  that  I  should  not  appear  publicly  In  defense  of  the  work  that 
I  have  done  m  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
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Lnbor  Crrr.mittoe  of  the  Senate,  of  which  I  ;iin  ri-  ■.  rrr.  i:  and  of 
which  bubccmmittee.  roughly  called  the  Civil  Libcriitc!  Cuiumit'ce. 
I  am  a  nr-mber.  I  hive  been  to'd  that  our  v.-crk  is  not  popular. 
I  fancy  that  in  the  same  kinds  of  quarters  the  work  of  these  who 
had  passed  th?  con.ttitutional  amemunents  calle-J  th(?  Bill  of  Rights, 
sooi:  after  the  Con.stitutlon  itself  was  adopted,  were  not  prpulur 
either  I  am  speaking  of  personal  popularity.  Thc'  rights  thcmselvos 
arc  bo'Jnd  to  be  pcpular.  bicau.se  thi.y  are  indi.^pcnsables  in  popular 
go\ernnr.rn*.  or  tzcvoinment  of.  by.  ;;nd  for  the  people.  They  are 
popular  rights,  for  Llil.';  is  no  rriore  thnn  a  synorivm  for  pnblic  civil 
hbertlr"?  When  one  m.iy  nf)t  come  and  po  without  fear,  buy  or  fcU 
without  duns;,,  wor'-hip  vvlfhoui  perniiHElcn.  onf  i.s  no;  an  American. 
Wh-n  one  cannot  Join  or  not  Join  without  penalty,  be  a  citizen  of  his 
Stale,  a  Cit.zen  of  his  Nation,  a  party  member,  a  Icdee  affiliate,  a 
chnrch  p'Uar.  or  ov^npr  of  a  busmc  s,  without  having  to  pay  a  toll 
which  he  dare  rot  adrrit,  one  is  not  a  free  person.  When  one  may 
not  enjoy  and  have  satisfaction  in  the  many  loyalties  which  do 
not  conflict  because  American  citizenship  is  comnlex,  one  has  lost 
something  vital,  he  i.-  not  a  full  man.  and  hi.s  life,  being  not  quite 
full,  may  ac'ually  be  empty.  Jefferso.-i  helps  me  make  my  point 
in  srrat  simp.'icity  by  refeirint;  to  his  f-'uV  gieat  frefdorn.'^ — the 
freedt;m  of  i>r'jper*y.  the  freedom  of  rnmd,  the  freedom  of  the 
soul,  and  the  freedom  of  the  body.  If  we  take  away  the.se  civil 
lihertK-s  or  refuse  to  overcome  new  violations  thereof,  we  destroy 
the  f:ne.^-t  ble.s.sings  to  man  ever  chronicled  in  history.  No  congres- 
sional Cimimitlee.  nn  committee  m  either  Hou-e  of  Congress,  has 
ever  been  empowered  to  do  a  greater  thing  than  that  of  preserving 
the  es.-ifnc-  of  Arrerlctn  Mberty. 

The  achievement  of  liberty  is  a  matter  of  decree  and  always  will 
be.  Y^->ster'Jay  the  ripht  to  buy  and  sAl  was  m.ore  or  was  le.-s  valu- 
able than  today,  because  there  were  n-.orc  or  wore  fewer  restrictions 
on  moMopohes  a'<d  trusts:  y.-stcrday  the  liph-:  to  come  and  no  was 
more  or  les>=  valuable  bec.m.se  j-esterdav  railroad  tariffs  were  higher 
or  lower  and  b-rau-^e  ytsterday  you  had  more  i^r  vou  had  Ics;;  m^m-v. 
Yosterday  you  h.id  a  right  to  work  if  you  cculd"  g.'t  a  job.  and  the 
right  to  eat  without  work  bfcomcs  import:, nt  if  that  !s  the  only  way 
in  which  en  ■  may  eat.  If  there  are  rpidimias  in  the  land,  no  rights 
are  impcriant  cr  as-er^able  until  one  ha.-  m^du-in  s  and  responsible 
advice  Jrom  a  g-v.,d  medical  source  If  ^h^^  individual  means  to  com- 
bat disease  Is  still  further  lowered,  th  n  'he  pubUc  needs  a  greater 
service  for  there  is  no  lib'Tty  wh^n  a  gr^at  percentage  of  our  people 
have  broken  bodies  V,'h>'n  cnt^'s  hope  for  the  future  is  destroyed 
through  a  curb  en  worship,  one's  ^'ctil  is  marred. 

Governm -nt  mus'.  a^^c. irditigly.  pruv.de  at  b  ast  in  a  mea.sure  for 
physi.-al.  cultural,  edu'^ational,  and  ecnr.oin'iC  opportunities.  I.iher'v 
follows  the  times,  and  civil  rights  follow  liberty  like  a  faithful 
ccmrani"  n 

How  do  we  dare  risk  the  cor.s -quenccs  cf  fr.  ertcm?  We  are  'oday 
wa'ching  a  war  from  th'^  side  lines,  as  we  .so  often  have  done. 
Som.eone  reads  that  I  am  taking  a  leading  part  in  seeking  a  repeal 
of  th:'  arms  embargo  a.s  .i  p.-oper  step  toward  further  insuring 'our 
pe%-e.  and  I  give  my  rea.soning.  w  hich  I  b<^iRvc  to  be  .sound"  and 
con\inring.  and  I  state  that  my  conclusions  are  a  result  of  study 
and  thought  Someone  on  th"^  other  side  makes  as  stout  a  claim. 
Then  comes  the  flood  of  letters,  some  organized,  some  spontaneous 
The  right  of  p'-|!lon  is  thus  ex*  rcised  with  .ill  the  pres.'-ure  that 
skilled  p-op;!gand;sts,  ardent  lobbyists,  and  well-meaning  individ- 
uals, think'iig  for  th.-mselves.  can  exert.  H.is  ai:v  wrong  been  done? 
Not  In  Amtri.  a.  wh  're  wc  enjoy  civil  libert:es.  Yet  if  we  d-stroy  one 
civil  liberty.  .>r  allow  it  to  become  ine.Tective.  we  shall  .soon  dr'stroy 
all  I  have  been  told  that  no  n^atter  wh.nt  I  do.  if  war  should  come 
I  will  have  the  blofid  of  m.othrrs'  ^ons  on  my  hands.  My  letters 
read  both  ways  I  am  a  re^^nnnsible  member  of  the  poUcy-m.aking 
branch  of  cnir  Gov.-rnmen*.  If  I  were  not  in  America,  and  wished  to 
do  so.  perhaps  I  could  .send  musketmrn  to  the  address  cf  .-uch  a 
writer,  and  becaus*-  he  had  Insulted  me,  s-'nd  him  to  a  concentra- 
tion canip  for  pre'-uming  tn  rrlticiz?  a  lawTi^aker  But  my  corrc- 
spon.'.enfs  right  is  sacred;  but  wr.h  all  Itb  sanct.ty  it  is  r.ot  more 
vaUi,,ble  to  iuni  than  the  r-^iit  to  b--  free  froni  having  industrial 
spl(  s  at  work  to  undermine  him  in  the  security  of  eirh-r  his  home 
or  his  Job,  or.  what  is  more  important  than  ei'h^r,  his  character. 
Put  the  essence  of  I'berty  is  SL>lf-rcstrai;it.  Abuse  tf  lib- rty  will 
bring  liberty's  d.st ruction  When  we  tigh'  for  the  right  of  becom- 
ing, a  party  to  a  contract,  we  must  also  fi:;ht  Just  as  hard  to  see 
that  the  contract's  obligations  are  fulfilled  or  else  the  original  right 
becomt  s  purposi-less. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  yc  ars. 

Something  had  begun,  and  making  more  than  a  start,  had 
found  Its  way  into  our  very  national  bioodsiream,  which  could  not 
go  unch4!Ien:ed  It  was  born  of  a  deslie  to  have  a  law  declared 
uncons'ltutunal  and  advice  by  lawyers  to  act  as  though  the  law 
were  unconstitutional  even  before  It  had  been  legally  stricken 
down  Th:i'  wa.s  gri:ig  pretty  far,  standing  alcne,  but  it  was 
the  cons,(juence  of  this  advice,  not  the  giving  of  it,  that  brought 
about  a  frtistration  cf  civil  rights.  Soon,  in  the  assumption  that 
the  law  would  net  stand  up,  and  p.\rtlcularlv  that  it  should  by 
all  means  be  nullifted  even  if  good,  certain  'industrial  managers 
began  to  employ  spies,  and  the  evil  spread  through  a  large  pan  of 
our  American  indu.^try  like  a  cancer.  Tlie  industrial  spy  was. 
thereafter,  placed  m  such  wide  use.  and  his  Influer.ce  was  eiven 
such  spread  that  countless  men  lost  faith  in  one  another  There 
even  devci<;ped.  naturally  enough,  the  spy  on  the  spy,  and  with 
this  universal  frar  on  the  part  of  everyone  concerned,  namely  the 
employer,  the  group  or  groups  spied  upo.n.  and  the  spy  him.self  In 
such  a  state  of  1;  s'  fai;h.  society's  very  existence  is  threatened, 
axid  with  the  continuation  of  such  a  low  level  of  confidence,  s(> 


cutv  11:  time  would  be  destroyed.  Pear  Is  not  a  possible  substi- 
tute lor  f.uth.  It  was  a  case  of  introducing  an  e\il  to  destroy 
what  was  suspected  as  an  evil.  Grantm;^'  tl.at  the  suspicion  v.as 
honest,  for  the  sake  of  th?  record  granting  even  that  It  wa.s 
Justified,  it  was  an  Iniprudent  rL-,k.  with  the  e\cr-prcsent  fear  that 
the  evil  of  spying  h:i  turned  on  its  u.ser.  as  it  was  turned  m  many 
cases,  to  t!ie  impairment,  the  moral  destruction,  and  the  material 
damage  of  its  victims 

Again  it  was  a  mistake  to  p'-rmit  pul  '  e  tx)1ic.^  (jRicers  to  take  a 
sid-'  and  pit  themselves  against  a  part  ol  tiie  public.  In  doing  so 
thiy  ceased  to  be  public  oiScers  and  hi  c; me  partisans,  and  v.-^hcii 
arms  and  gas  were  used  we  had  a  civil  war  m  the  small,  to  be 
sure.  bur.  in  fact  nevertnele.ss.  with  danger  of  its  spri'ud.  Without 
oificeis  ci  the  law  acting  as  law  officers,  so  far  as  those  areas  were 
concerned  v.e  were  w.thout  law  and  ordt  r  Employers  turned 
spies  on.  but  could  nor  turn  them  ofT  They  started  "hookeis" 
undermining  men's  characters,  ind  could  not  scop  them  The 
lying  "missionary"  sent  cut  to  break  faith  in  some  men  broke 
faith  ill  ail  men.  And  trust,  th?  very  essence  of  social  life,  ceased 
to  be 

It  was  in  tMs  state  of  afTa:;-?  that  Senator  La  FoLLrrrx  and  I 
began  our  Inquiries.  Senator  W.\i..sh  is  with  us  m  oi.r  pre.sent  in- 
vestigations. We  have  had  no  thouih;  but  to  bring  about  a 
restoration  of  civil  ri>?hts  and  keep  America  American.  Censtruc- 
tive  legislation  is  now  before  Congre.ss.  and  if  we  are  to  have  It 
enacted,  our  work  is  only  be^un.  Nothing  useful  to  the  great 
body  of  the  public  ever  was  achieved  without  opposition  While 
no  one  can  openly  work  against  the  proposed  law  because  it  is 
written  to  correct  admitted  evils,  sail  it  n.ay  die  from  indifferent 
support.  Since  only  by  eternal  vi.'ilance  liberty  is  kept  alive, 
deadly  indiiTerence  dulls  liberty's  worth  and  ultimairlv  kills  its 
spirit.  Liberty  in  its  fullest  sense  Is  tensely  spir.tual"  an.l  like 
all  spiritual  things  it  is  easily  marred. 

Just  as  our  great  civlliiation  In  its  final  analysis  rests  ujion  three 
cultural  inventions — the  wheel,  the  domestication  of  animals,  and 
the  development  of  cereal  food--Just  so  does  our  elemoeracy  rest 
upon  the  political  concepts  of  the  four  creat  fre  doms  of  the  "mind, 
tl.e  -oul  Uie  body,  and  private  property,  American  d^'mo'^racy 
hangs  by  the  thin  thread  of  re.raalnt  and  common  consent  A 
I0..S  of  civil  liberty,  therefore,  may  mean  the  le^-s  of  all  liberty. 
For  our  moral  let  us  turn  to  good  old  Ae.-op :  An  ea-.;Ie  m  i1ii;!ii  was 
hit  by  an  arrow  As  he  fell  wounded  to  the  ground  he  turned  to 
see  tlie  causo  of  his  destruction  On  noting  that  the  arrow  had 
be'en  guided  by  ca^.;le  feo'hers  he  uttered  as  he  died,  "Tliere  is  In 
each  of  us  the  element  o,f  our  own  destruction  " 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  is  the  lesson  of  le.'sons  for  America 
today. 

Labor  iind  A":ricuUure 
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HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 
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I\  THE  SENATE  OV  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  Oclcbcr  14  dcgislatii^c  day  of  Wcdn^'i.day. 
October  4^ .  193$ 


ADDRESS   BY  SENATOR   SCIIWEhLFNBAril   BEFORE   AMERICAN 
1-LDERAriGN    UF   L-\BOR 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  Pre.sid-jnt.  I  ask  unanimous 
con.stnt  to  have  printed  in  th"  Appendix  of  the  REcoriD  a 
spoech  delivered  by  me  before  the  convention  of  the  American 
Ft  deration  of  Labor  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  October  12.  1939. 

There  beincr  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordeicd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follovv.s: 

I  appreciate  very  m.uch  the  invitation  to  appear  before  this 
convention 

At  fir:n  blush  It  would  .seem  that  a  detailed  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  the  apple  Industry  miglu  be  f.ir  afield  from  the  program 
of  a  labor  eunvention.  Knowing  as  I  do,  liowever  the  degree  of 
recoKnltizn  h.y  the  Amerlran  Fe-!eration  of  Labor  of  the  elu.se  con- 
nection between  these  who  might  be  clas.sed  a.s  laborers  anei  those 
who  might  be  classed  as  farmers.  I  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the 
invitation.  In  our  highly  deveioijed  economic  system  the  pros- 
perity of ^ each  group  depends  upon  the  prisperltv  of  each  other 
group.  Neither  tlie  labor  union  nor  its  m 'inbers  can  hope  to 
flourish  during  the  period  cf  deprr.s.,ed  agricultural  conditions, 

Tliere  Is  anothir  reason  why  labor  is  and  should  be  Interested  in 
the  present  disastrous  situation  confronting  the  apple  industry. 
The  percentage  of  cost  necessarily  expended  in  order  to  place  apples 
upon  the  market  going  to  labor  is  much  higher  than  any  other 
agricultural  product. 

The  average  cost  of  production,  according  to  a  3-year  sttidv  made 
by  th-  Washlnizton  State  College  of  Agriculture  on  81  farms"  in  the 
Wenatchee  Valley,  was  $1.17  per  box.     Tliis  includes  all  legitimate 
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costs  of  production  and  packing  the  fruit,  and  of  this  amount  about 
,0  cents  per  box  was  considered  a  fair  estimate  of  the  actual  cash 
expenditure,  the  balance  of  the  item  being  made  up  of  overhead 
charges  of  interest  and  depreciation  and  a  cash  value  figured  on 
tlie  labor  of  the  farmer  and  his  family. 

In  addition  to  these  costs  there  "are  charges  for  warehousing 
shipping-point  storage,  and  selling  of  the  apples  before  they  mov-e 
*;?^^'  J^^  combined  average  charge  for  these  three  items  in  the 
VVtnatchee  Valley  at  the  time  of  this  study  was  26.7  cents  per  box 
At  that  time  an  additional  charge  of  75  cents  per  box  was  charged 
for  transporting  the  crop  to  the  eastern  market  When  the  $l  17 
for  producing  and  packing  a  box  of  apples  is  added  to  the  ware- 
housing and  transportation  charges,  we  have  an  item  of  $2  18  in- 
vested in  the  average  box  of  apples  by  the  time  it  reaches  the  eastern 
fre a board. 

One  can  see  why  the  Wa^shington  boxed  apple  commands  a  rela- 
tively high  price  in  the  eastern  market.  One  can  also  appreciate 
that  the  portion  of  this  price  returned  to  the  Washington  farmer 
is  relatively  modest. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  natural  advantage  the  State  of 
Washington  has  in  a  climate  and  soil  especially  well  adapted  to 
apple  production  Is  at  least  partially  offset  by  the  long  haul  to 
the  eastern  or  export  markets.  For  this  reason  it  has  been  nece-^- 
sary  to  ccncentratc  on  the  production  of  a  quality  product  and  the 
restilt  is  the  high-graded  and  standardized  Washington  boxed  apple 

The  extent  of  the  dependence  of  the  western  commercial  growers 
upon  the  export  market  places  them  in  a  very  unfavorable  situation 
thl-=  year.  Last  season  some  12,000,000  btiiThels  were  exported.  Ex- 
ports during  the  1939^0  season  are  expected  to  be  considerably 
below  that  figure. 

Not  only  does  Europe  have  a  large  apple  crop,  but  the  war  pre- 
sents a  great  handicap.  Shipping  space  and  the  foreign  exchange 
available  for  fresh  fruit  arc  likely  to  become  serious  problems 
Consumer  demand  in  Europe  Ls  expe-cted  to  shift  toward  foods 
that  are  less  perishable  and  cheaper  than  fresh  apples  although  a 
certain  amount  of  fre^h  fruit  probably  will  be  considered  essential 
to  health. 

For  the  next  few  months  it  is  expected  that  the  United  Kingdom 
Will  be  supplied  largely  from  its  own  crop  plus  imports  from  Can- 
ada. A  heavy  harvest  of  around  16,000,000  bushels  is  expected  in 
Canada,  Even  Canada,  however,  with  a  preferred  market  in  the 
United  Kingdom  for  about  7,000.000  bushels  of  apples  anticinates 
greatly  reduced  exports  for    1939-40. 

France  expects  very  large  apple  and  pear  crops  this  fall  of  her 
own.  The  new  Government  import -control  system  undoubtedly 
v.ill  cut  down  the  movement  of  apples  into  France  much  below 
last  season. 

The  unsettled  conditions  resulting  from  the  war  have  limited 
fresh  apple  exports  this  season  to  less  than  one-third  of  the 
amount  exported  up  to  this  time  last  year.  This  curtailment  of 
export  outlets.  In  addition  to  a  bumper  apple  crop  of  103  000  000 
bushels  and  the  prospects  of  the  second  largest  citrus  crop '  on 
record,  has  resulted  in  ruinous  prices  to  the  apple  grower  Apple 
prices  so  far  this  season  are  even  lower  than  those  existing  in  the 
1937  season.  It  is  estimated  that  from  ninety-five  to  ninety-nine 
million  bushels  of  apples  are  available  for  fresh  domestic  con- 
sumption as  compared  to  an  average  of  81,000,000  bushels  durins 
the  last  10  years.  ^ 

United  States  apple  crops  and  prices 
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Consumer  purchasing  power  during  the  apple-marketing  season 
will  be  higher  than  in  1938,  and  is  expected  to  be  about  equivalent 
to  1937.  Competition  from  other  fruits,  however,  has  Increased 
gieatly.  The  prospects  are  that  this  year's  fruit  crop  will  be  the 
second  largest  on  record,  and  will  be  13  percent  above  1935  7  per- 
cent below  1937,  and  6  percent  above  1938. 

Under  present  conditions  the  parity  price  of  apples  as  calculated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics  Is  $1.23  per  bushel  The 
preseMit  farm  price  of  apples  is  63  cents  per  bushel,  or  only  51 
percent  of  parity. 

To  meet  this  situation  growers  have  undertaken  a  program  to 
divert  low-grade  apples  from  fresh  consumption.  The  Federal 
Surplus  Commodities  Corporation  is  supplementing  this  grower 
program  by  purchasing  a  bushel  of  apples  for  relief  distribution  for 
every  bushel  diverted.  Under  this  program  the  farmers  are  at- 
tempting to  scctire  fair  prices  for  their  fruit  and  at  Uie  same  time 
supjily  consumers  with  an  ample  quantity  of  the  best  quality  apples 
&vailai)le  at  reasonable  prices. 

Apples  have  Just  been  put  on  the  surplus  list  and  It  is  too  early, 
th'^refore,  to  e.'timate  the  volume  of  distribution  which  can  be 
secured    through    this    outlet.     This    may    mean    a    great    deal    to 


apple  growers  later  on  as  the  stamp  plan  is  extended  to  additional 
cities. 

To  those  who  know  nothing  of  the  apply  industry  it  Is  always  sur- 
prising to  discover  that  orchard  land  in  the  State  of  Washington 
ranges  in  value  from  eight  to  twelve  hundred  dollars  per  acre  It 
has  not  been  uncommon  for  an  orchard  of  the  Delicious  variety  to 
sell  as  high  as  $2,000  per  acre.  Tliese  values  come  about  through 
the  great  length  of  time  necessary  to  bring  an  apple  orchard  into 
lull  bearing,  and  the  rather  considerable  costs  tliat  must  be  incurred 
lor  irrigation  water,  land  taxes,  and  investments  in  buildings 
equipment,  and  irrigation  system.  While  apple  trees  may  begin 
to  bear  moderately  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  they  "are  not 
considered  to  be  in  fuU  production  until  about  the  tenth  year 
During  this  long  period  of  waiting  there  is  little  or  no  Income  and 
considerable  outlay  for  maintenance  of  the  growing  orchard. 

I  know  there  is  no  need  for  me  to  make  a  sales  talk  en  th° 
dietary  value  of  apples.  However,  it  is  of  interest  to  consider 
briefly  the  findings  after  a  scientific  stirvey  made  this  year  by  the 
New  York  Horticultural  Society: 

"Apples  add  nonirritating  bulk  to  the  diet  because  they  coirtain 
large  amounts  of  pectic  or  Jelly-forming  material.  The  pectin 
promotes  transit  In  the  Intestines  without  irritating  the  glands 
and  in  that  way  Improves  digestion.  Apples  In  the  form  of  raw 
apple  pulp  or  powder  have  been  used  very  successfully  in  the 
treatment  of  diarrhea  or  dysentary  in  infants  and  of  intestinai 
Ulcers  In  adults.  Apples  supply  readily  available  energy  because  of 
the  solubihty  of  the  sugars  which  they  contain.  Apples  contain 
numerous  minerals,  including  fair  amounts  of  calcium  and  iron 
which  are  .so  important  for  bone,  tooth,  brain,  and  muscle  building' 
Apples  provide  ample  quantities  of  the  essential  vitamins  A  and 
C,  as  well  as  le.-ser  amounts  of  vitamins  B  and  G.  Vitamin  A  aids  "in 
building  up  of  disease  resistance  in  the  human  body.  It  is  com- 
monly believed  that  oranges  are  a  good  source  of  vi'tamin  A  Dr 
Henry  C.  Sherman,  of  Columbia  University,  well-known  nutritian 
authority,  assigns  them  a  value  of  only  20  units  psr  ounce  while 
several  varieties  of  apples.  Including  Mcintosh  and  Golden  Deli- 
cious, have  a  value  of  from  30  to  36  units  per  ounce.  Vitamin  C  Is 
the  antLscurvy  vitamin.  Apples  contain  a  large  amount  of  this 
vitamin,  which  cannot  be  stored  in  the  body  and  which  mu«t  be 
replenished  daily.  Most  of  this  vitamin  is  stored  close  to  the  skin 
One  apple  a  day,  eaten  .skin  and  all.  will  give  one  all  of  this  vitamin 
needed  regardless  of  his  other  foods. 

"Apples  furnish  an  alkaline  reaction  in  our  evstems,  thus  coun- 
teracting acid-forming  foods  and  checking  colds"^  and  superaciditv  " 

We.  representing  apple-producing  areas,  will  most  certainly  an- 
preciate  any  assistance  which  can  be  rendered  to  us  by  this  covverful 
organization.  j  v     d  i^uwcwui 

Speaking  on  behalf  of  the  orchardists  of  my  own  State   I  wlFh  to 

before  T  ^PP'"^<^^*'^^°"  ^^^  ^^^^  opportunity  to  thus  briefly  appear 
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Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  over  the 
radio  last  night  by  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.     Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to  ob- 
ject, I  ask  the  Senator  from  Missouri  if  he  knows  who  advises 
with  and  collaborates  with  Colonel  Lindbergh  as  to  his  atti- 
tude and  public  views? 

Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.  I  can  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  that  I  have  no  information  on  that  score,  but  Colonel 
Lindbergh  has  always  seemed  entirely  capable  of  forming  his 
own  decisions  and  expressing  his  own  opinion. 

Mr.  CONNALLY.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  VICE  PRESIDENT.  Is  there  objection  to  the  address 
being  printed  in  the  Record? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Tonight  I  speak  again  to  the  people  of  this  country  who  are 
opposed  to  the  United  States  entering  the  war  which  Is  now  going 
on  in  Europe.    We  are  faced  with  the  need  of  deciding  on  a  policy 
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of  Arr.cricnn  neutrality.  The  futiire  of  our  Nation  and  of  our 
civilization  :ests  upon  the  wisdom  and  foresight  we  u-e  Much 
as  peace  is  to  be  desired,  we  should  realize  that  behind  a  suc- 
cesi-ful  policy  of  neutrality  must  .■-tand  a  policy  of  war.  It  is  es- 
sen'. uil  to  define  clearly  thn.-e  principle.s  and  circumstances  for 
which  a  Nation  will  fight.  Lot  us  cive  no  cne  the  iniprt  s.-;;on  that 
America's  love  for  peace  means  that  <he  is  afraid  rif  war  or  that 
we  are  not  fully  capable  and  willing  in  defend  all  that  is  vital 
to  us.  National  life  and  inlluer.ce  dipend  upon  national  strenEjth. 
both  in  characte-  and  in  arms.  A  neutrality  built  on  pacifism 
alone  will  eventually  fail. 

Before  we  can  intelligently  enact  regulations  for  the  crntrn! 
of  our  armaments,  our  credit,  and  our  ships,  we  mu.st  draw  a 
sharp  dividing  line  between  neutrality  and  war.  }icre  must  be  n  ) 
gradual  encroachment  on  the  riefeube  of  ou.-  Nation  Up  to  th.s 
line  we  may  adju.«t  our  affairs  to  gain  the  advantages  of  peace. 
but  bevond  it  must  he  .dl  the  arm^d  might  of  America,  coiled  in 
readiness  to  spring  if  once  this  bond  is  cut.  Let  us  make  clear  to 
al!  countries  wh-re  this  line  lies.  It  must  be  both  within  our 
intent  and  cur  capabilities.  There  must  be  no  question  of  trad- 
ing or  bluff  in  this  hemisphere  Let  us  give  no  promises  we 
cannot  keep — make  no  meaningless  assurances  to  an  Ethiopia,  a 
Czechoslovakia,  or  a  Poland.  The  policy  we  decide  upon  should 
be  as  clear  cut  as  cur  sho:e  lines,  and  as  easily  defended  as  our 
continent. 

Tills  Western  Hemisphere  Is  our  domain.  It  is  our  right  to 
trade  freely  witliin  it  from  Alaska  to  Labrador,  from  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands  to  Bermuda,  from  Canada  to  South  America,  we 
must  allow  no  invading  army  to  set  focjt  Th'^.''-e  are  the  cutpcsts 
of  the  United  States  They  form  the  essential  outline  of  our 
geograjihical  defense.  We  must  be  ready  to  wage  war  with  all 
the  resources  of  our  Na'ion  if  they  are  ever  serlou-ly  threatened 
Their  defense  is  the  mission  of  our  Army,  our  Navy,  and  our 
Air  C'irpv  -the  minimum  requirement  of  our  military  strength. 
Around  these  places  should  lie  our  line  between  neutiallty  and 
war.  Let  there  he  no  com.p-cmise  about  our  right  to  defend 
or  trade  within  'his  area  If  it  is  challenrred  by  any  nation,  the 
answer  must  be  war.  Our  policy  of  neutrality  ohould  have  this  as 
its  foundation. 

We  must  protect  cur  sister  American  nations  from  foreign  mva- 
ftioa.  both  for  their  welfare  and  our  ov.n.  But.  in  turn,  thev  have 
a  duty  to  us  They  should  not  place  us  in  the  position  of  having 
to  deff'Hd  tl'.em  m  Amer;:'.t  while  ihey  ensrage  in  wars  abroad. 
Can  we  right'uiiy  ijernvit  any  country  in  Amc  tea  to  give  bases  to 
foreign  war'^hips  or  to  send  its  army  abroad  to  fight  while  it  re- 
mains secuie  m  cur  protection  at  hcme'^  We  debire  tlie  utmost 
friend--hip  with  th-  people  of  C^maoa.  If  their  country  is  ever 
attacked,  our  Na\y  will  be  defend. lig  their  seas,  our  soldiers  will 
fight  on  their  b lUletlelds.  cur  Ihers  wi'i  die  in  their  .^kies.  But 
have  they  the  right  to  draw  this  hemisphere  into  a  European  war 
.'^imply  because  th;y  prefer  the  Crown  of  England  to  American 
ind'-p3ndence? 

Sooner  or  later  ne  must  d.mand  tlie  freedom  rf  this  continent 
and  its  .■surrounding  isl.ir.d^  from  tiio  dictates  of  European  power. 
Anitrican  history  c'early  indicates  this  need.  As  long  a.s  European 
powers  maintain  'h'^ir  ir.flner.ce  in  cur  hcmisphere'we  are  likely 
to  find  ourselves  involved  m  their  troubles  And  they  will  Icse  no 
I  ppi  rtunity    to    involve    us. 

Our  Congress  is  now  as.semb'.rd  to  decide  upon  the  best  policy 
for  this  country  to  m-aintam  during  the  war  wiiich  is  going  on  in 
Eur' p".  Th-^  lopijiation  under  discussion  involves  three  major 
I  ~ue.s — the  tmb.irgo  of  arms,  the  restriction  of  shipping,  and  the 
allowance  of  credit.  The  action  we  take  in  regard  to  these  issues 
will  be  an  important  indication  to  ourselves  and  to  'he  nations  of 
Europe  whe;h"r  or  not  we  are  likely  to  enter  th'^  conflict  eventually, 
as  we  did  in  tho  last  war.  Tlie  entire  world  is  watching  us.  Th:.» 
action  we  take  in  A.rerica  may  either  stop  or  precipitate  this  war 

Let  u^  take  up  these  issues  one  at  a  time  and  eximinu  them. 
Flr^t.  the  embargo  of  arms.  It  is  argued  that  the  rcp'-al  of  this 
embarge  v.i  u'.a  assist  democracy  m  Europe,  that  it  would  let  us 
ma'rve  a  protil  for  '.urselves  lr')m  the  sale  of  mxinitiuns  abroad 
and  at  th"  same  time  heip  to  build  up  our  own  arms  industry. 

I  do  not  believe  that  repealing  the  arms  embargo  would  assist 
democracy  m  Europe  because  I  do  not  believe  this  is  a  war  for 
dem  crary  This  is  a  war  over  the  balance  of  pcv.er  m  Europe — a 
war  brought  about  by  the  desire  for  strength  on  the  part  of  Ger- 
n.any  and  the  f,  ar  of  strength  on  the  part  of  England  and  trance. 
Tl-.e  more  muniticns  the  armies  obtain,  the  lonrer  the  war  goes  on, 
and  tl-ie  more  deva-tated  Europe  become-,  the  less  hope  there 
IS  for  d'  m'-eraey  That  is  a  lesson  v.e  should  have  learned  from 
our  paiticii.atioi;  in  the  last  war.  If  democratic  principles  had  been 
applied  m  Eurr  p:'  after  that  war,  if  the  '  demc^cracies"  of  Europe 
liad  be,  n  willing  to  tr.ake  som.e  sacrifice  to  help  democracy  in 
Eumpo  while  it  was  fighting  for  its  life.  If  England  and  France 
had  offered  a  hand  to  the  struggling  republic  of  Germany,  there 
would  be  no  war  today. 

If  we  repeal  the  i.rms  embargo  with  the  idea  of  as.-^istmg  one 
of  the  warriig  sides  to  overcc  me  the  other,  the.i  whv  mislead  our- 
.selvrs  by  talk  of  nutrality?  Those  who  advance  this  argument 
should  admit  op  nly  that  repeal  is  a  step  tow  ird  war.  The  next 
step  w.  uld  hp  the  extension  of  credit,  and  the  next  would  be 
tlie  sending  csf  American  troops. 

T.-v  t'-.ose  who  aruue  that  we  could  make  a  profit  and  build  up 
Ota-  own  industry  by  sellu^g  raunitlonsj  abroad.  I  reply  that  we  in 


America  have  not  yet  reached  a  point  where  we  wi'-h  to  capitalize 
on  the  destruction  and  death  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  thf 
material  welfare  of  this  country  needs,  or  that  our  spiritual  welfare 
could  withstand,  such  a  policy.  If  our  indu-.tiy  depends  upon  a 
commerce  of  arms  for  its  stren^rth.  then  our  in'iu--.rial  system 
should  be  charged  It  is  impo..  ible  for  me  to  ui.der-tand  ii,,w 
America  can  contribute  to  civilization  and  humanity  by  sendmtr 
offensive  instruments  of  destruction  to  European  batilefi.  Ids.  This 
would  not  only  implicate  us  in  war  but  it  would  al.so  make  us 
partly  responsible  for  its  devastation.  The  fallacy  of  helping  to 
defend  a  political  ideology,  even  though  it  be  .-omewhat  similar  to 
our  own.  was  clearly  demonstrated  to  us  in  the  last  war  Throuah 
our  help  that  war  was  won.  but  neither  the  (.iemocracy  nm  Uv.- 
ju.Ntie,.  I.  r  whaii  we  fought  giew  m  the  peace  that  followed  our 
vu  ti'iy 

Ot:r  bond  with  Europe  is  a  bond  of  race  and  not  of  political  ideol- 
ogy. We  had  t  )  fight  a  European  army  to  establish  democracy  in 
this  couiury.  It  is  the  Europ'an  race  we  mu«t  preserve:  political 
progress  will  fellow.  Social  strength  is  vital-  politics,  a  luxurv  If 
the  white  race  is  ever  seriously  threatened,  it  may  then  be  "time 
for  tis  to  take  our  part  in  its  protection,  to  fight  side  by  side  with 
the  EnglLsh.  French,  and  Germans,  but  not  with  nne  against  the 
other  for  our  mutual  destrtiction 

Let  u.s  not  disMpate  cur  strength,  or  help  Europe  to  dis,  ipate 
hers,  in  these  wars  of  politics  and  possession  ¥ov  the  beneiit  of 
west-rn  civilization,  we  should  continue  our  embargo  on  off.jnsive 
armaments  A--  far  as  purely  defensive  arms  arc  concerned,  I.  for 
one.  am  m  favor  of  supplying  European  countries  with  as  nnirh  as 
we  can  rnare  of  the  material  that  falls  within  this  category.  There 
;.re  technicians  who  will  argue  that  offensive  and  defensive  arms 
cannot  be  separated  completely.  That  is  trtie,  but  it  Is  no  more 
diincult  to  m.ake  a  list  of  defensive  weapons  than  it  is  to  ."-eparate 
munitions  of  war  from  semimatiufacturtd  articles,  and  we  are  faced 
with  'hat  prrblem  trday  No  one  savs  that  we  sliould  sell  opium 
because  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  list  of  narcotics  I  would  as  .'•oon 
M-e  our  country  traflic  in  cplum  as  m  b.imb^  There  are  certain 
border-line  cases,  but  th.re  are  plenty  of  clear-cut  example^:  For 
instance,  the  bombing  plane  and  the  antiaircraft  cau'ion  I  do  rot 
want  to  see  American  bombers  dropping  bombs  which  will  kill  and 
mutilate  Ftiropean  children,  even  if  thev  are  not  flown  by  American 
pilots.  But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  see  American  antiaircraft 
guns  shooting  American  shells  at  invading  bombers  over  any  Euro- 
pean country  And  I  believe  that  most  of  you  who  a.rc  listening 
tonight  will  figree  with  me. 

The  second  major  issue  for  wh.eh  we  must  create  a  po'icy  con- 
cerns the  restrictions  to  bo  placed  on  our  -hipping.  Naval  b''  ck- 
ades  have  long  been  accepted  as  an  element  of  wuif.irr  Tl.ey 
began  on  the  surface  of  the  sea,  followed  the  .■^ubmarine  beneath 
it,  and  now  reach  up  into  the  skv  with  aiicratt.  Tlie  laws  and 
customs  which  were  developed  during  the  surface  era  were  not 
satisfac-ory  to  the  subma'-ihe  Now  V.ircraft  bring  up  new  and 
unknown  fact  jrs  for  consideration.  It  is  simple  enoutth  for  a  bat- 
tleship to  identify  the  merchantman  she  captures.  It  is  a  more 
cliff.. uit  problem  for  a  submarine  if  that  merchantman  may  carry 
cannon,  it  is  safer  to  fire  a  torpedo  than  to  come  up  and  a-k 
For  bombing  plar.es  flying  at  high  altitudes  and  through  condi- 
tions of  poor  visibility  identification  of  a  surface  vessel  w*ll  be 
more  difli  iilt  still. 

In  modern  naval  blockades  and  warfare  torpedoes  will  b"  fired 
and  bombs  dropped  on  prch.ibilltl:s  rather  the.n  on  certa  nties  of 
icientificaticn.  The  only  saf*-  course  for  neutral  shipping  at  this 
time  is  to  stay  away  from  the  warring  countries  and  clangerotis 
watf-rs  of  Europe.  '^ 

Tlie  third  issue  to  be  decided  relates  to  tlie  ex'ens.on  of  credit. 

Here  again  we  may  draw  from  our  experience  in  the  Irs'  war. 
After  that  war  was  over  we  found  ourselves  in  the  prsition  of 
having  financed  a  large  portion  of  the  expenditu-es  of  Europ,  an 
countries.  And  when  the  tlnie  came  to  pav  u  ■  back  these  coun- 
tries simply  refu-ed  to  do  so  They  not  onlv  refused  to  pav  the  wir- 
tme  loan-,  we  made  but  they  refUM.>d  to  pav  back  what  we  loaned 
thim  after  the  war  was  over.  As  Is  so  frequently  the  case  we 
fuaind  that  loaning  money  eventually  created  animosity  Instead  of 
gratitude  European  countries  felt  In.-ulted  when  we  asked  to  be 
repaid. 

They  called  us  '•Uncle  Shylock"  They  were  horror-struck  at  the 
Idea  of  turning  over  to  u^  anv  of  their  islands  in  America  to  com- 
pensate for  their  debts,  or  for  otir  help  in  winnii'.g  their  war.  They 
seized  all  the  German  co;onie.=  and  carved  up  Europe  to  suit  then- 
fancy  These  were  the  fruits  of  war.  They  took  our  monev  and 
they  took  our  soldiers.  But  there  was  not  the  offer  of  one 
Caribbean  island  m  return  for  the  debts  thev  could  not  afford  to 
pay.  Extension  of  credit  to  a  belligerent  countrv  is  a  long  step 
toward  war.  and  it  would  leave  us  close  to  the  ed^-e  Tf  Anieruan 
industry  loans  money  to  a  br-liigerent  country,  many  interests  will 
feel  that  it  is  more  important  for  that  countrv  to  win  than  for  our 
own  to  avoid  the  war  It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  there  are 
interests  in  America  who  would  rather  lose  American  lives  than  their 
own  dollars.     We  should  gi'-e  them  no  opportunity 

I  believe  that  we  should  adopt  a«  our  program  of  American  n^^u- 
trality,  as  otu-  contribution  to  wes'ern  civilization,  the  following 
policy: 

1    An  embargo  en  offensive  weapons  and  munltiors. 

2.  The  unrestricted  sale  of  purely  defensive  armaments. 
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3.  The   prohibition    of   American   shipping    from   the   belligerent 
countries  ot  Europe  and  their  danger  z»nes. 

4.  The  reftisal  of  credit  to  belligerent  nations  or  their  agents 
Whether  or  not  this  program  is  adopted  depends  upon  the  sup- 
port of  Uiose  of  us  who  believe  in  It.  The  United  States  of  America 
Is  a  dcmccraey.  The  policy  of  our  country  is  still  controlieo  by 
our  people.  It  Is  time  for  us  to  take  action.  There  has  never  beeu 
a  greater  test  for  the  democratic  principle  of  government. 


Neutrality  in  Warfare 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS   B.   SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  14  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4),  1939 


LETTER   FROM   CLOYD  LAPORTE 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  written  by  Cloyd  Laporte,  which  ai>- 
peai-ed  in  the  New  York  Times  this  morning,  be  printed  in 
the  Recxjrd. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|F¥oni  the  New  York  Times  of  October  I''.,  1939) 

Neutralitt  in  Warfare — Removal  of  Arms  Embargo  Held  No  Biieiach 

or  International  Law 
To  the  Editoh  of  the  New  York  Timjs: 

Profs.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Philip  C.  Jessup  In  their  letters 
to  the  Times  of  September  21  and  October  4  have  taken  the  position 
that  the  removal  of  the  arms  embargo  under  present  circumstances 
would  be  a  breach  of  International  law.  They  base  their  position 
upon  two  contentions:  (1)  Tliat  there  is  a  rtUe  of  International  law 
which  prohibits  neutral  states  from  changing  tlieir  neutrality  legis- 
lation during  wartime  if  the  motive  leading  to  the  change  is  the 
desire  to  assist  one  or  more  of  the  belligerents;  and  (2)  that  such  a 
desire  would  be  the  motivating  cause  of  the  adoption  of  the  changes 
now  proposed. 

The  sole  authority  which  they  cite  for  their  alleged  rtUc  of  Inter- 
national law  is  the  Draft  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
NcUtral  States  in  Naval  and  Aerial  War.  being  a  part  of  the  Harvard 
Research  in  Internation  Law  (American  Journal  of  International 
Law.  vol.  33,  supplement.  July  1930).  Professor  Jessup  was  himsell 
the  reporter  who  prepared  the  draft. 

NOT  A  CONSENEUS 

The  nature  of  this  as  authority  should  be  examined.  It  is,  as  its 
title  Indicates,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  convention  designed  to  regulate 
neutrality  In  warfare.  Its  publication  date  is  as  recent  as  July  1939. 
It  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  government.  It  does  not  appear  to 
represent  even  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  existing  writers  on  and 
students  of  International  law.  This  appears  from  the  following 
foreword  which  accompanies  the  draft: 

"The  consideration  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Neutral  States  In  Naval  and  Aerial  War  revealed  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  general  organization  of  the 
draft,  its  underlying  theories,  and  a  number  of  specific  rules  and 
principles  set  forth  therein.  The  research  nevertheless  presents  it 
without  any  Implication  that  the  draft  as  published  reflects  even  a 
consensus  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  committee,  hoping  that 
Its  debates  upon  the  problem  may  be  continued  among  scholars 
throuRhout  the  world  with  a  view  to  the  further  clarification  of  the 
subject." 

The  draft  convention  consists  of  a  number  of  articles  and  ap- 
pended to  each  article  are  pages  of  comment.  It  is  from  a  part 
cf  this  discussion— the  comment  on  article  13— which  Professors 
Hyde  and  Jessup  quote  in  support  of  their  alleged  rule  of  law  to  the 
effect  that  any  change  In  neutrality  laws  made  in  wartime  must  not 
be  "the  result  of  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent." 

PERTINENT   FACTORS 

The  articles  themselves,  which  purport  to  state  the  principles  to 
which  some  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  draft  subscribe,  do  not 
state  any  such  principle.  The  pertinent  provisions  are  in  articles 
4  and  13.     Article  4  reads  as  follows: 

"A  neutral  state,  in  the  exercise  of  its  neutral  rights  and  in  the 
performance  of  its  neutral  duties,  shall  be  impartial  and  shall  re- 
frain from  di.-^crimlnatlon  between  belligerents." 

Article  13  reads  as  follows: 

"A  neutral  state,  for  the  purpose  of  better  safeguarding  Its  rights 
and  interests  as  a  neutral  or  better  fulfilling  its  duties  as  a  neutral. 


may.  during  the  course  of  a  wai-,  adept  new  measure!  or  alter  the 
measures  which  It  has  previously  adopted:  Provided,  hmccvcr,  Tliat 
the   new   measures   adopted   do   not   violate   any   provision   cf   this 

convention." 

_  It  will  be  noted  that  article  4  merely  requires  that  a  neutral  state 
shall  be  impartial  and  sh.-^ll  refrain  from  discrimination  between 
belligerents'  and  that  article  13  e:.prcssly  recognizes  the  r'^-ht  to 
alter  measures  in  wartime.  NcUilng  in  the  proposed  article  lavs 
down  any  test  requiring  a  searching  into  the  motives  of  the  law'- 
makers  m  adopting  a  change  of  rules.  The  text  of  the  articles 
would  seem  to  be  complied  with  when  the  new  or  alteied  measures 
are  applied  to  all  belligerents.  In  fact,  the  authors  of  the  dralt 
convention  state,  in  their  comment  to  article  13.  Immediately  before 
the  sentence  which  is  quoted  by  Professors  Hyde  and  Jessup  in  their 
letter  cf  October  4: 

"As  already  indicated  in  the  comment  under  article  4,  the  impar- 
tiality required  of  a  neutral  state  is  a  technical  rather  than  a 
factual  Impartiality;  the  neutral  state  Is  under  no  duty  to  attempt 
to  equalize  conditions  thrown  out  of  balance  bv  geographical  factors 
or  by  the  relative  power  of  the  contesting  parties  on  the  sea,  in  the 
on  land,  in  supplies  of  raw  materlais,  or  in  industrial  equip- 


air 
ment. 


indefinite  document 

Neither  the  draft  convention  nor  the  comment  accompanying  It 
indicates  to  what  particular  theories  the  "fundamental  differences 
of  opinion"  revealed  by  the  research  related.  In  their  letters  to 
the  Times  Professors  Hyde  and  Jessup  indicate  that  the  portion 
of  the  comment  quoted  by  them  is  not  merely  a  theory  iipon 
which  there  may  be  fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  but  that 
it  is  law  binding  upon  all  neutral  states.  Yet.  interspersed  through- 
cut  the  comment  are  references  to  previous  action  of  neutral 
states,  including  the  United  States,  which  appear  to  be  contrary 
to  this  so-called  rule  of  law.     Thus  It  is  stated: 

"Indeed,  most  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  law  of 
neutrality  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  the  present 
time  has  resulted  from  changes  Introduced  while  a  war  was  in 
progress.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been  made  and  JusUfied  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  designed  merely  to  make  more  effective 
the  discharge  of  a  preexisting  legal  duty,  but.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  17S3  there 
was  in  reality  a  progression  beyond  the  point  then  established  la 
international  law." 

Also  It  is  said  that:  "The  United  SUtes  passed  and  lifted  several 
embargo  acts  during  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars,"  although  It  is  said  that  these  acts  may  be  Justified  as 
retaliatory. 

The  comment  further  says: 

"It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  in  the  course  of  the  American  ClvU 
War  neutrals  made  changes  in  their  policies  although  these 
changes  were  not  required  by  the  then  existing  international  law 
and  although  they  operated  unequally  upon  the  belligerents." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  test  of  impartial  motive  ap- 
plied to  legislation  passed  during  wartime.  Is  by  no  means  a  doc- 
trine so  generally  accepted  that  it  may  be  called  a  binding  rule  of 
law.  Assuming,  however,  without  conceding,  that  there  is  such  a 
rule  of  law.  it  is  submitted  that  the  neutralitv  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  fulfills  the  requirements  of  any  such  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  would  be  applicable  to  trade  with  all 
belligerents.  If  some  of  the  belligerents  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions  because  of  geographical  or  other  factors, 
these  are  factors  which,  as  the  comment  above  quoted  indicates,  a 
neutral  state  "is  under  no  duty  to  attempt  to  equalize." 

In  the  second  place,  the  question  of  motive  Is  not  to  be  resolved 
by  the  opinions  which  Professors  Hyde  and  Jessup  say  they  hear 
"an  every  side."  There  are  undoubtedly  varying  reasons  which  lead 
Individuals  to  support  or  oppose  the  meastire.  In  a  democracy  all 
shades  of  opinion  are  freely  expressed.  It  is  primarily  those  re- 
sponsible for  legislation  whose  reasons  are  entitled  to  the  greatest 
weight.  Among  these  Is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  of  the  Senate  accompanying  the  bill,  which  states  Its 
purpose  to  be  "to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  to  seciire  the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their 
Interests." 

The  best  evidence  that  the  purpose  of  the  legislation  Is  to  preserve 
our  own  neutrality  Is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  repeal  of 
the  embargo  on  arms  does  not  stand  alone,  but  Is  coupled  with 
the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  shipping  and  provisions  regarding 
the  passage  of  title  and  cash  payment  and  short-term  credit  which 
can  only  operate  unfavorably  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance. 

What  is  proposed  is  the  repeal  of  an  arms  embargo  which  by 
Itself  will  operate  to  the  advantage  of  Great  Britain  and  France, 
coupled  with  other  drastic  provisions  which  must  operate  to  their 
disadvantage.  Whether  the  measure  will  help  or  harm  them  in  the 
long  run  is  a  question  which  only  the  future  can  answer.  The 
proposed  legislation  must  be  considered  as  a  whole. 

If  there  is  a  rule  of  law.  as  contended  by  Professors  Hyde  and 
Jessup,  making  the  motive  of  proposed  legislation  determinative  o< 
its  legality — and  the  existence  of  such  a  rule  appears  at  the  least 
to  be  extremely  doubtful — It  is  submitted  that  the  neutrality  bill 
meets  the  requirements  of  such  a  rule. 

Clotd  Lapoets. 
Niw  York,  October  11,  1939. 
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Tribute  to  Senator  McNary 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

rX  THE  .^ i:\ATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  14  degislatwe  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  J!ON'  CHARLES  A  SPRAGUE.  GOVERNOR  OF 
OREGON'  BEFORE  OREGON  REPUBLICAN  CLUB,  THE  DALLES, 
OREO..  OCTOBER  9,   1939 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excellent  addrcs.s  delivered  by  Governor  Sprague  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.s  follows: 

OREGON    REPUBLICANS    SHOriD    PRESENT    THE    N.^ME    OF    SEN.ATOR    CH.^RLES 

L     M  NARY   FOR  PRESIDLNT 

(Address  of  Hon.  Charles  A.  Sprat^ue.  Governor  of  Orecron,   before 
Oitiron  Republican  Club.  The  Dalles.  Oreg  ,  Octobt-r  <*.  1939) 

I  C"mv  before  ynu  tnnleht  to  substitute  a.s  speaker  for  .Senator 
Styles  Bridge.s,  of  Ne.v  Hampshire,  who  is  detained  by  official 
duties  in  W.i.-liipr-tcn  and  so  is  unable  to  address  you  tonight  I'S  was 
previously  planned.  All  of  us,  I  know,  though  w-e  fully  appreciate 
th»'  untoward  events  which  prevent  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
attending  this  gathering,  greatly  regret  his  absence  We  were  hope- 
ful of  hearing  his  exposition  of  Republican  tTOspel  and  de.sirous  of 
seeing  and  greeting  him  as  one  of  the  Presidential  possibilities  of 
1940  He  ccme-  from  a  sturdy  State,  New  Hainp.-hire,  where  po- 
litical virtues  find  deep  root,  a  State  which  by  the  very  narrow 
margin  of  4.000  votes  failed  ro  achieve  the  political  fame  in  1936  of 
its  neighbors.  Maine  and  Vermont.  New  Hampshire,  however,  did 
clintr  to  Its  Republican  tradition  in  1936  by  electing  its  Gf!vern(-r. 
Styles  BRTDc.f  s  to  the  United  States  Srnate.  and  In  1938  reaffirmed 
Its  old  aUe^iaure  by  electing  a  Republican  Governor. 

Though  separated  by  a  continent.  Oreg(;n  stands  close  beside  New 
Hampshire  .iiui  i's  stalwart  neighbors  It  was  an  Oregon  Senator, 
the  late  Frederick  Steiwer.  who  first  denounced  the  surrender  by 
the  Congress  of  its  constitutional  lawmaking  powers  at  the  man- 
date of  the  Exccutivt^  m  the  early  days  of  the  R  )o.seve!t  administra- 
tion. It  was  the  Or.'^^on  Republican  Club  winch  over  5  years  a::o 
oiganized  to  revitali/e  the  party  and  to  challenge  the  fundamental 
concepts  of  the  so-called  New  Deal  It  was  Oregon  which  remained 
Republican  in  registr.ition  and  swept  Republican  candidates  to 
vic'ory   in   1938 

Tonight  we  s'ar.d  at  something  of  an  interlude.  We  do  not  know 
the  candidates  of  1940  and  we  do  not  know  just  what  the  immedi- 
ate is-ues  will  Ix-  The  vn^lent  change  in  international  matters  may 
sharply  alter  the  current  of  domestic  politics  It  is  therefore  a  m'  st 
appropriate  time  to  review  the  record  of  promise  and  achievement 
of  the  present  political  administration. 

The  Roo.sevelt  battle  cry  in  1932  was  to  balance  the  Budget, 
enforce  rmul  economy  by  a  25-percent  cut  in  expenditures.  Begun 
heroically,  the  economy  policy  was  followed  by  a  sea.son  of  extrava- 
gance not  Vft  tfrmiiiatf-d.  the  like  of  which  has  n-ver  been  seen 
In  peacetime  Tills  spending  program  has  resulted  in  an  increase 
of  the  national  debt  by  some  $25,000,000,000,  a  continuing  unbal- 
anced Builget.  and  the  buildiiii?  of  a  vested  interest  m  easy  spending 
which  will  not  easily  be  weaned  from  the  public  teat. 

The  initial  attack  en  the  depression  took  the  form  of  the  N.  R.  A., 
where  bii:  busine.ss  and  ortiuni/fd  labor  dictated  the  draft  of  a  law 
which  gave  each  powers  leading  to  exploitation  of  the  public.  The 
N  R  A.  broke  down  in  practice,  and  it  was  a  merciful  court  which 
uttered  pax  vobi>cuni  over  the  emaciated  form  of  Hugh  Johnson's 
"blu:>  rakjle  "  Now  the  admini.stralion  has  swung  fronf  the  N  R.  A. 
legislatit.n  wh.ch  fostered  cartels  and  monopolies,  to  enforcement 
ol  tht    SlK-rnian  Anwtru.it  Act.  under  a  new  apostle  <  f  reform 

Under  the  A.  A.  A.  the  Federal  Government  sought  to  curtail 
crop  produition.  bir  Nature  has  proven  a  more  powerful  diciator 
than  Secretary  Wallace.  Fickle  rain  and  wiTid  and  sunshine  have 
pl.iytd  havoc  wuh  the  estimates  of  exports,  and  crop  prices  have 
fluctuatid  With  the  weather  rath'^r  than  the  decrees  from  Wa-hins<- 
ton.  And  g.owcrs  h:ive  demonstrated  that  thev  can  mak^  reduced 
acres  y:e!d  more  by  intensiiied  cultivation. 

But  the  great  reform  of  the  new  administration  was  t>ie  money 
Jucghr.g  act  By  rt .sorting  to  the  comm-n  refuge  of  mc-narchs 
tin  u'cr  ily  derelict  this  G>vrnmenr  cimn  .(i  i:  coinaee  reduced 
the  gold  content  of  the  dollar  repudiated  the  solemn  covenant  m 
Its  bonds  in  hopes  that  by  tnis  nnancud  necromancy  it  could  restore 
commodity  prices. 

Yo'i  reca:l  the  .-edurtive  promise  of  Profes.sor  Pearson  who  .sold  the 
Presd?Tit  this  bill  of  goods,  that  by  devaluing  the  dollar  we  would 
restore  comm:^dity  pnces  to  the  level  of  192G.  That  good  Rtpubhcan 
:.i-.ir  >.«.;>  taken  as  the  i^oal  ,}  norfeciK.n  which  tins  gold-d.  liar 
legurdimain  would  bring  permanently  to  pass  through  the  magic 


of  managed  ctirrency  Alas  for  the  dollar  Jugglers.  Commodity 
prices  ne\-er  did  reach  the  level  of  1!»2';.  ant  iust  .i  few  montbs  ago 
the  commodity  price  level  sagged  back  nearly  to  Its  low  leveli:  at 
the  depth  of  the  depression;  and  the  price  of  v  heat  (aside  Ir. nn 
the  Go\erninent  -ub.sidv)  was  at  the  lowest  level  iince  the  tniic  of 
Qtieen  Elizabeth 

Tlie  -purt  of  better  times  which  followed  in  natural  reaction 
from  the  depression  was  followed  in  1937  by  an  abrupt  recession. 
The  President  who  in  1936  jubilantly  proclaimed  "We  planned  it 
that  way.  and  don't  let  anybody  tell  you  any  differently"  blamed 
the  decline  in  business  on  his  wicked  enemies.  The  fact  remao's 
that  it  was  not  until  the  elections  of  1938  had  shown  by  Ropubliran 
victories  a  deftnite  turn  t  .ward  cm.'^ervatM  e  policies  that  business 
revival  began  and  has  gone  lorward  quite  indei)endent  of  Wash- 
ington 

Reference  is  sometimes  made  to  social  reforms  promoted  bv  the 
present  national  admini.->tration.  But  th<  se  reforms  have  b:ea 
accompanied  by  the  evoking  cf  class  hatreds,  the  impo.^ition  of 
burdensome  taxes,  and  the  crushing  of  the  spirit  cf  enterprl.se 
until  the  damage  has  exceeded  the  social  benefits  in  mnnv  re-p"cts. 
It  was  the  friendly  smile  of  the  President  that  encouraL'ed  forces 
in  the  labor  movement  so  they  felt  they  could  unleash  such  threats 
at  order  as  the  sit-down  strike  m  Miciiipan  and  the  eoon  lawless- 
ness in  Oregon.  No  word  of  rebukt'  came  from  the  Pre.-icient  over 
such  reversion  to  anarchy  and  jungle  law 

Now.  I  do  not  rente  these  grievances  merely  to  open  old  wounds. 
But  It  IS  timely  when  the  smoke  screen  of  foreign  afairs  is  u~ed  to 
.-uppre.'-s  pohtual  d»  bate  that  the  country  be  reminded  that  the 
domestic  political  is.>ues  are  not  m  su«uerise  and  that  there  mu<t 
be  no  relaxation  of  the  effort  of  Republicans  to  present  those  issues 
iiitt  llmently  and  vigoriaisiy  m  the  campaiirn  of  1940 

As  Chairman  Hamilton,  of  the  Republican  National  Committee, 
.=aid  in  a  recent  address.  "Nothing  would  be  more  di.sa-trous  to  this 
Nation  than  an  adjournment  cf  politics  which  would  permit  a 
black-out  of  urgent  d.imestic  problems.  As  a  paitv  we  would  be 
faitiile.ss  to  our  trust  if  we  permitted  what  is  happeinng  m  Europe 
to  divert  us  from  the  task  tlint  is  ours  of  c<  rrectirg  the  errors  nf 
the  past  6'_>  years  and  of  redirecting  our  energies  toward  a  useful 
and  permanent  recovery  •  •  •  We  must  not  forget  that  our 
domestic  problems  are  just  as  vital.  Just  as  urgent,  as  thev  were 
in  the  weeks  preceding  the  European  war  " 

I  reccgnize  that  m  time  of  national  crisis  it  is  the  duty  of  citizens 
regardle.ss  of  party  to  rally  behind  Its  constituted  leadership  in 
unified  support  of  this  country's  interests  I  am  certaiti  that  m 
the  held  of  foreign  affairs  President  Roosevelt  will  find  the  Re- 
publicans are  Americans  hrst  and  partisans  .s«-cond.  that  they  will 
go  as  far  as  judg'ment  and  con.'-cn  nee  jxTmit  in  support  of  the 
Presideiit's  foreif^n  policy  But  Republicans  will  not  htsitate  to 
present  to  the  country  ideas  and  policies  either  on  the  foreign  or 
domestic  front  which  they  feel  will  best  safeguard  the  rights  of 
Amincan  citizens  and  promote  their  welfare  The  "limited  emer- 
g.'  ncy'  which  is  declared  to  exi^l  does  not  extend  'o  the  suspension 
of  free  aid  honest  discussion  cf  political  problems. 

Suppose  now  we  take  a  survey  of  the  general  political  scene 
which  confronts  us  at  the  present  time.  The  most  conspicuous 
feature  of  the  political  land.scape  is  the  condition  and  position 
of  the  C.mmunist  Party.  Events  of  the  last  weeks  have  proven 
bevond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  the  American  Communist 
Party  is  nothini;  but  an  offshoot  of  the  Comintern  of  Moscow. 
When  Stalin  says  thumbs  up.  Browder  puts  his  up;  when  Stalin 
says  thumbs  down,  Browder  revet  ses.  and  Just  now  Browder 
and  the  New  Masses  and  Daily  Worker  are  doing  a  confusing  \m^- 
gle  waggle  at  the  behest  of  Moscow.  Tlie  ernbarra-.sment  and  dis- 
comfiture of  the  Browder-Stithn  axis  cannot  be  concealed  The 
strain  on  simple  intelligence  and  .ntellectual  honesty  which  loyally 
to  the  "party  line  '  entails  has  shattered  the  morale  of  party  mem- 
ber.-, and  alienated  the  sympathies  of  the  fellow  travelers  and  pinko 
intelligentsia. 

The  bitt(>r  hatred  of  Communists  for  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and 
the  Fascist  and  Nazi  idealogies  led  to  the  professed  desertion  of 
the  ideal  cf  revolution  and  the  adoption  of  the  "popular  front" 
scheme  by  which  the  Communists  -ought  to  cooperate  with  so- 
called  liberal  and  democratic  groups  to  defeat  the  .spread  of  fascism. 
Numerous  suosiduuas  w.th  hi-h-.sounding  labels  were  sponsored 
with  Communists  as  guiding  spirits  which  were  used  to  lure  leftists 
into  the  radical  camp 

Imagine  the  shock  that  came  with  news  of  the  political  alliance 
of  Rus.sia  and  Germany,  of  Stalm  and  Hitler,  the  red  star  and  the 
swastika.  It  was  only  a  short  time  before  that  the  Daily  Worker 
said :  ' 

-nie  whi.spered  lies  to  the  effect  that  the  S.viet  Union  will  enter 
into  a  treaty  with  Nazi  Germany  is  nothing  but  poison  spread  by 
the  enemies  cf  peace  and  democracy,  the  appeasement  mongers,  the 
Munich  men  <.f  fa-risin." 

It  took  the  Daily  Worker  24  hours  to  get  Its  breath  (or  its  In'^truc- 
tions  fr.'m  Mo.^cow),  but  then  it  made  about  face  and  lamely  de- 
fended this  marriage  rf  convenience  as  one  in  the  Interest  of  peace 
and  lor  the  benefit  of  P.jland.  Now.  as  "reds"  and  "bro.wn-hirts" 
clasp  hands  over  the  prostrate  form  of  Polaid,  the  Communi.-ts  in 
America  are  reduced  to  feeble  whi:  p. /s  of  ap.irovai  of  Russia's 
betrayal. 

Why  in  a  Republican  addres.-  dev-.te  .so  mueh  time  to  a  discu.srion 
of  the  plii'ht  of  the  Coinmunisr  Pariv"^  Sitnjjlv  becaviso  ih"--  Soviet- 
German  alliance  is  one  of  the  most  sir-niHcant  events  of  the  twen- 
ti.  th-centuiy  pr,iu,e.s  n.s  effects  w,l'.  be  far  reaching  If  cannot 
iieip  but  re.-^uit  m  steady  direction  from  Communist  ranks,  and 
may  mark  the  shattenn;^  of  the  old  Communist  Party 
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In  America  this  Communist  debacle  will  put  a  brake  on  the  left- 
ward movements  v.hich  have  been  a  manifest  tendei-cy  during'  the 
pa.«t  decade.  With  Soviet  Ru.-sia  revealed  as  a  greedy  nationalist 
and  imperialist  and  with  Communist  leadership  m  this  countrv 
exposed  as  an  apish  imitation  of  Moscow.  Annncan  people  who 
have  been  playin";  a'-ound  with  the  pinks  will  desert  the-r  com- 
pany like  many-le'tged  bugs  which  run  from  the  sunlight  when 
a  plank  is  overturned 

Tlie  RepuDlican  Pa-ty  has  consistently  stood  for  sound  American 
pr.nciple-  v.iih  ab-c.ute  d;  orce  from  the  influences  of  alien  doc- 
tunes.  It  stands  now  to  gam  as  the  peonle  turn  to  the  ri"ht  and 
shvin  the  bait  of  Moscow  and  the  fury  of  Berlin. 

But  the  R-,  publican  Party  insist  brace  itsdf  and  not  allow  itself 
to  be  .«wept  off  its  feet  m  a  tide  of  reaction.  It  must  hold  sreadia-t 
for  rational  progress,  it  must  create  a  worth-while  program  for 
America,  not  just  hold  a  wet  lir.ger  to  the  wind  to  te<t  the  political 
breeze.  It  is  both  morally  di-hoppst  and  politically  inexpedient 
for  Republicar.s  to  attempt  to  overreach  the  D-mocrats  in  gestures 
to  the  lelt  We  do  better  if  we  occupv  our  h  sioric  role  as  a  partv 
which  conserves  the  best  in  the  past  as  it  forges  ahead  to  achieve 
the  best  for  the  future. 

At  this  moment  our  party  is  casting  about  for  the  right  leai-r 
who  can  wel.l  together  the  various  elements  m  the  party  who  has 
the  conhdence  of  all  sections  of  the  country,  and  who  can  be  t.u>-t(d 
to  develop  party  jKilicics  which  will  solve  as  swiftly  and  correctly 
as  iiiay  be  the  problems  of  our  day  Various  names  have  been  sug- 
gested The  name  of  the  brilliant  district  attorney  of  New  York, 
Thomas  E  Dewey,  is  mentioned.  Ancthei  name  viewed  with  favo- 
in  many  cjuarters  is  that  of  Roeert  A,  TArr.  of  Ohio.  Senator  from 
that  State,  who  wiih  his  w;fe  paid  a  recent  visit  to  Oregon  where 
they  proved  plen<.ant  guests  and  capable  leaders.  The  veteran. 
Senator  Vandenberg,  of  Muhlcan.  has  a  s-rt-ng  following  and  has  a 
fine  record  vl  d.sci  iminatim  and  fearles?  apprai.sal  of  the  numerc^us 
lecislative  proposals  under  the  New  Deal  regime  Senator  Styles 
Bridges,  who  was  to  have  bten  -ur  speaker  here  tonight,  is  also  a 
young  man  of  promise  and  capacity. 

As  I  survey  the  scene,  liowever.  I  believe  that  Oreeon  Republicans 
.should  present  as  candidate  for  the  Presidency  before  the  1940 
Republican  National  Convention  the  name  of  Chart  es  L.  McNary 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  Senator  McNary  has  a  long  ancl 
distinguished  record  as  a  Member  cf  the  I'liited  States  s'enate 
As  minority  leader  he  has  guided  the  Republican  Party  in  the 
Senate  with  skill  and  wisdom  He  represents  the  best  type  of 
thlnklnu'  of  the  Republican  Party,  a  worthy  b'end  of  consL^rVatism 
with  progressivism  He  is  in  high  personal  favor  with  all  of  his 
colleagues.  He  is  a  man  of  indepcndrnijp  of  Judgment,  yet  one  who 
Is  .sensitive  to  the  netds  of  the  country.  A  native  son,  he  can 
also  be  presented  as  a  favorite  .son  of  Oregon 

With  characteri-stlc  modesty.  Senator  McNary  will  doubtless  be 
unwilling  to  seek  the  nomination.  His  friends,  however,  should 
carry  his  banner  and  solicit  the  support  of  other  Western  States 
in  his  behalf.  Let  it  be  a  ca.se  of  the  nomination  seeking  the  man, 
not  the  m.an  seekine  the  nominatirn, 

S<3  much  for  leadership  Now  let  us  consider  practical  issues. 
Tlie  initial  problem  in  this  country  is  to  rebuild  economic  life 
with  wide  diffusion  of  prosperity  and  do  it  within  the  democratic 
framework  The  present  administration  has  produced  no  ade- 
quate solution.  ■VVheti  the  collap.se  came  in  1937  its  only  answer 
was  renewal  of  spending  with  deficit  financing,  C<  mparative  sta- 
tistics show  that  the  degree  of  recovery  in  foreign  countries  has 
been  much  more  rapid  than  in  this  country. 

There  are  those  who  claim  that  we  shall  not  again  see  general 
prosperity  in  this  country,  who  say  that  the  closing  of  the  fron- 
tier marks  the  end  of  the  period  of  great  industrial  expansion. 
Similar  claims  have  been  made  in  the  past  but  the  genius  of  the 
American  people  has  rea.sserted  itself  and  after  a  pause  the  country 
has  moved  forward  to  greater  heights  of  prosperity.  We  reached 
the  end  of  the  supply  of  good  lands  for  homesteads  in  1890  but 
the  level  of  economic  well-being  continued  to  rise  for  40  years. 
There  Ls  no  known  limit  to  the  frontiers  of  inventive  genius  and 
society  has  by  no  means  fully  satisfied  its  wants. 

The  error  of  the  New  Deal  is  to  think  that  Government  action 
will  cure  all  our  economic  woes.  Business  activity  depends  on 
the  work  and  the  enterprise  of  millions  of  men  and  women.  The 
proper  function  of  government  is  to  keep  clear  the  channels 
of  commerce  depending  on  the  natural  stimulus  of  Individual 
activity  to  use  those  channels  in  the  movement  of  goods  and 
furnishing  of  needed  services.  Native  economic  instincts  will  assert 
themselves  tinless  they  are  oppressed  or  blighted. 

We  will  get  economic  health  when  the  people  of  the  country  feel 
safe  to  adventure  and   when  the  prospect  for  enterprise   is  one  of 
rca.<-onable  gain  for  the  risk   Involved.     When  war  broke   out.  the 
memory  of  past  profits  immediately  whetted  the  appetites  of  specu-    l 
lators  and  investors  and  prompted  a  spurt  of  activity.     That   is  a    \ 
most  unfortunate  spark  to  ignite  the  motor  of  business.     But  the    1 
circumstances  show  that  people  are  ready  to  adventure  when  they    ' 
think  the  conditions  are  propitious. 

Conditions  have   not   been   propitious  for  a   long   term   of  years. 
The  depression  was  a  natural  aftermath  of  extravagance  and  over- 
speculation  plus  a  readjustment  from  wartime  inflation.     This  de- 
pression was  prolonged  by  the  antibusincss  attitude  on  the  part  of 
the  national  administration.    Now  the  normal  business  needs  of  the 
country  are  forcing  a  degree  of  recovery  iii  spite  of  fears  of  political    i 
activity   from   Washington.     It   is  altogether   rca.sonable   to  expect    < 
that  the  return  of  Republicans  to  power  would  help  renew  faith  in 
the  stability  of  our  economic  system  and  encourage  again  the  flow    i 
of  capital  into  investment  and  the  employment  of  labor.  I 
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The  Republicans  further  should  take  a  stand  which  recognizes 
the  supreme  worth  of  the  individual,  which  decries  regimentation 
and  bureaucratic  interference.  Keep  life  alive  at  its  roots  if  you 
want  flowers  and  fruit.  Encourage  individual  citizens  in  self-reli- 
ance and  In  initiative  and  enterprise,  and  you  reinforce  the  very 
foundations  of  society.  The  only  atmosphere  in  which  such  indi- 
vidual activity  will  nourish  is  one  of  freedom.  Not  without  cause  is 
it  true  that  the  countries  with  the  widest  and  richest  ecLnomic 
development  are  those  where  liberty  is  maintained  and  the  worth  of 
the  individual  man  recognized. 

Republicans  also  must  move  toward  a  sound  fiscal  system  We 
cannot  keep  on  Indefinitely  piling  up  the  national  debt.  The  speed- 
ing up  of  the  tempo  of  business  will  enable  the  Government  to 
reduce  some  of  its  expenditures,  espjcially  in  the  field  of  relief, 
and  will  provide  the  added  income  needed  to  carry  and  to  retire  iri 
ord-'ily  manner  the  national  debt.  I  believe  the  country  can  carry 
its  dent  load  if  employment  gains  and  business  revives. '  Unless  we 
soon  put  our  financial  house  in  order  there  will  be  ultimate  break- 
down which  will  cause  ruin  to  all  classes  of  people. 

So  much  for  domestic  issues.     I  turn  now  to  a  consideration  of 


division  of  opinion  over  the  change,  but  this  difference  is  not  on 
party   lines. 

We  hear  a  great  deal  about  keeping  America  cut  of  war  Con- 
siderable public  hysteria  prevails.  It  Is  easy  to  observe  a  sort  of 
fatHhsm  in  public  thinking,  an  assumption  that  we  are  drifting 
into  war.  which,  of  course,  inspires  a  frantic  attempt  to  avoid  the 
drop  over  the  precipice. 

Tills  as.sumpetion  is  not  warranted  either  in  his^-ory  or  1"  a 
reasonable  view  cf  the  present  situacion.  War  in  Europe  is  not; 
new.  In  truth,  nearly  every  valley  in  Europe  has  been  harrowed 
by  war.  For  c-n'uries  armies  have  m-arch^d  and  countermarched 
Sometimes  they  have  fought  wars  of  religion.  Sometimes  they 
ha'.c  fought  in  the  rivalries  of  royal  dynasties.  Sometimes  they 
have  fought  for  conquest,  and  sornetimes.  as  Carlylc  said  of  .he 
Seven  Year's  War.  that  Louis  XVs  harlot  "might  take  revenge  for 
an  epigram."  Juft  now  the  conte.«t  appears  to  be  one  of  imperiai- 
ism.  the  battle  over  territory  and  pov,'er.  It  is  also  a  contest 
between  rival  philosophies  of  human  relations — the  authoritarian 
idea  of  fascism  against  the  dem'ocratic  idea  represented  by  France 
and  England. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  in  looking  across  the  ocean  at  embattled 
Euicp-  cur  people  have  been  swayed  in  their  sympathies  toward  one 
.sicie  or  the  other.  During  Washington's  administration  republican 
France  with  its  new  gospel  of  "LbLTty,  equality,  fraternity  "  had 
widespread  approval  in  this  country.  So  manifest  was  this  sert'- 
ment  that  the  Fr-nch  Minister.  Citizen  Genet,  presuming  on  this 
fact,  violated  our  regulations  for  neutrality  and  his  rerall  was  de- 
manded of  the  French  directory.  The  policy  of  neutrality  adopted 
by  Washington  with  the  approval  of  Jefferson  and  Hamilton  of  h  s 
Cabinet  proved  .^ound.  Harried  as  we  were  when  England  and 
Napoleon  were  locked  in  death  grapple,  that  policy  proved  the  sal- 
vation of  the  infant  nation.  When  finally  violation  of  cur  na- 
tional rights  did  lead  to  the  second  war  with  England  we  entered 
as  principal  and  not  as  an  ally. 

Do  you  realize  that  the  United  States  is  now  the  oldest  of  all 
the  governments  in  the  world?  From  our  vantage  point  behind 
the  moat  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean  we  have  seen  empires  rise  and  fall 
have  seen  revolutions  "devour  their  own  children."  We  saw  Na- 
poleon overrun  Europe  and  topple  over  kingdoms.  Then  we  saw 
his  sun  wane  in  the  twilight  of  Waterloo  and  go  out  in  the  ob- 
scurity of  St.  Helena.  We  saw  Bismarck  forge  a  German  Empire 
With  Prussia  as  its  core,  and  then  saw  it  colfapse  in  the  defeat  of 
the  Kaiser's  armies  in  the  World  V/ar.  We  saw  modem  Italy 
emerge  under  the  leadership  of  Garibaldi  and  Cavour.  and  now 
have  seen  it  reach  a  none  too  secure  pinnacle  under  the  dominance 
of  Mussolini.  We  saw  the  ancient  house  of  the  Romanoffs  pass  to 
the  slaughter  in  the  Russian  revolution  from  which  a  new  and 
strange  political  system  has  sprung.  We  have  seen  Great  Britain 
substantially  readjust  its  powers  of  government  and  finally  sur- 
render its  authority  to  a  British  commonwealth  of  nations.  All 
this  in  the  brief  century  and  a  half  of  Americas  constitutional 
history. 

Here  the  house  of  our  fathers  is  yet  habitable.  It  has  withstood 
the  fires  of  civil  strife  and  the  storms  of  foreign  war.  But  in  the 
political  vulcanism  which  attends  modern  warfare  we  do  not  know 
how  long  it  might  survive.  Fighting  a  war  to  preserve  democracy 
puts  the  country  Immediately  under  a  dictatorship.  What  assur- 
ance would  we  have,  if  the  war  were  costly  and  prolonged,  that 
at  its  close  the  powers  of  the  Government  would  be  relaxed  and 
the  rights  of  citizens  restored? 

Tliere  is  another  reason  why  America  should  not  throw  Itself  as 
a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  the  war  god,  and  that  is  the  need  to 
preserve  an  area  where  western  culture  may  still  flourish.  I  do  not 
think  the  present  war  means  the  downfall  of  western  civilization, 
but  certainly  in  the  countries  involved  the  springs  of  culture  will 
be  dried  up  for  a  period.  America  then  can  serve  as  the  city  of 
refuge  for  art  and  music  and  learning.  Most  of  all  it  can  serve  as 
the  haven  of  liberty.  Prance  gave  us  Bartholdi's  Statue  of  Liberty 
whose  flaming  torch  still  beckons  toward  war-torn  Europe,  a  beacon 
glowing,  we  hope  as  long  as  the  race  endures,  in  testimony  that 
here  human  freedom  flourishes. 

I  speak  as  I  do,  not  from  craven  fear  of  the  sacrifices  which  war 
might   entail   and   not   out  of   a  narrow   chauvinism.     Certainly   Z 
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dpplcre  the  pp'rlt  cf  the  pharisee  who  brats  h!s  breast  m  self- 
gratification  Gvor  his  r<ood  fortune  In  living  In  America  nnd  scrrns 
the  poor  publicans  whose  lot  is  cast  bv  iat<^  :n  the  warring  nations 
of  E;:rnpr>  i  recokjnlze.  too  that  this  cciintry  ciainot  tullv  insulate 
Itse::  from  tic  r'm..;nfler  of  the  wcrld.  \Vc  cann^jt  fell  with  a  world 
In  flames  just  hi.w  far  the  b"aiicis  will  b.-  carried  But  lot  us 
establish  our  lines  of  deffiise  withm  the  trac;;t:o:;al  zzr.v  cf  Ameri- 
can interests, 

Wh.ai  fort  .^;n  pcl'.cv  then  should  the  R<  Dv;blican  Partv  espou'=''' 
I  respr-nd  tliar  it  '•:.>  ukl  nafflini.  but  with  different  empha.-i-;.  its 
traditional  pollcv  <  f  protection.  In  the  years  since  tli  ■  Civil  War 
the  Republican  Party  was  knnwn  as  tl:e  party  of  protection.  It 
stcod  for  prrtrcticn  of  the  American  mar.ufucturer.  t^c  Amc^rican 
farm.'r,  and  th"  American  wcrkingnian.  We  do  nc:  hear  ^o  much 
about  it  now.  peT.aps  becau.se  the  Democrats  have  gone  high  tcirlff. 
too.     But  the  old  watchword  still  has  lorce. 

Tot  the  Repub'ican  Party  stand  for  protection  of  American  hemes 
and  American  ycuth  ai?rinst  participation  in  foreign  wars. 

Let  the  Republican  Party  stand  frr  the  protection,  by  force  If 
ne-'rt  be,  of  this  c-cuntry  as  the  ciiadel  of  human  liberty.  Let  us 
bv  friendly  association  with  other  nations  be  ready  to  help  rebuild 
the  stricken  lands  when  the  agony  of  war  trasses.  In  thus  etlcc- 
tivcly  pruiecling  American  Interests  on  the  foreign  front  the  Re- 
publican Party  can  in  the  years  ahead  render  as  valuable  service 
to  the  country  as  it  did  through  its  policy  of  domestic  protection 
In  the  years  of  our  expanding  industry  and  commerce. 

The  Republican  Party  had  a  n.ijsion  in  the  past — it  has  a  duty 
at  the  present  and  an  opportunity  foi  the  future.  Under  leadership 
with  clean  hands  and  strong  hearts  it  can  make  a  vital  contribution 
In  directing  the  destinies  of  thl.s  great  people.  It  must  not  in  its 
zeal  for  power  sacrihce  principle,  but  it  must  be  alert  to  keep  its 
poliries  abreast  of  the  true  needs  of  the  people. 

Let  us  as  Oregon  Repubh:ans  meet  the  challenge  of  1940  as  we 
did  that  cf  1928.  with  definite  determination  to  rebuild  and  re- 
vitalize the  pu.rty  a^  an  instrument  of  government  in  the  common 
good. 

Stay  Out,  America — Article  From  Liberty 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,     October     14     (legislative     day     of     Wednesday, 

October  4),  1939 


ARTICLE  FTIOM  LIBERTY  OP  OCTOBER  21.  1939 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  intcrt  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  from 
Liberty  entitled  "Stay  Out,  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  Liberty  of  October  21,   1939] 
Stat  Out,  Amzkica 

sh.mo.  we  ncht  again? a  grim  word  from  some  who  know  what 

it  would  mean 

Few  Americans  know  so  much  about  whi't  war  must  mean  as 
those  American  correspondents  who  reported  the  lajt  war.  For 
these  men  saw  that  conflict  more  humanly  than  generals  behind 
the  lines:  more  vividly  than  our  lnd\iBtnalists  and  workers  at 
home,  our  diplomats  abroad;  evcn  more  fully  than  the  A.  E.  F. 
doughboy 

The  followlne  opinions  come  from  some  of  our  country's  most 
prominent  foreign  correspondents,  members  of  the  recently  organ- 
ized Overseas  Press  Club  of  America: 

Reginald  Wright  Kauffman,  accredited  correspondent  with  Amer- 
ican, French,  British,  and  Belgian  Armies  and  United  States  Navy 
for  North  American  Syndicate;  coTcred  peace  conferences;  estab- 
lished and  for  4  years  headed  New  York  Herald  Tribune's  League 
of  Nations  news  bureau  at  Geneva: 

"Twenty-odd  years  ago  Europe's  'democracies'  charmed  the 
t'luted  Spates  into  winning  a  World  War  for  them  to  save  de- 
mo<-racv  Our  share:  Over  132,000  killed,  about  200,000  wounded, 
(nd  knows  how  many  permanently  diseased.  Today  those  "de- 
nv  rracie.s'  are  a^-king  us  to  fight  persecutors,  d'.ctatorships, 
ttUahtarians 

"Well  Germany  Is  certainly  not  a  democracy.  But  who  arc 
their  antipersecutors,  antldtctatorship,  antitotalitarians  who  want 
u.«  to  Join  ihem.  and  what  have  they  lined  up?  Great  Britain, 
who  has  surrender'-d  Palestinian  Jews  to  Palestinian  Moham- 
medanv  France,  who  hat^  sky-bombed  the  citizens  of  her  Syrian 
mandate.     And  Poland,  a  triumvirate.     And  bow  are  we  to  play 


our  parf!)  With  money  and  boys.  Also  by  cemcntlncr  o\jr  alliance 
to  the  L.at;n  American  rt publics  Twenty-one  'repiiblir-s' — 14  of 
them  frark  dicta ton^^hips      Also  by  becoming  totalitarian  ourselves. 

■'Do  you  want  to  ejo  on''" 

Henry  VV.ile.<;:  served  abroad  for  New  York  World,  Chirar^o  Trib- 
un'\  Intcrnntl-.nal  N  >%%.-,  Sorvic*^:  attached  to  A.  E  F  s  G  H  Q: 
report ?d  peace  coi.ferenc^  v  Leaeue  of  N.-.tions,  MuiscliTii's  march 
on  Rome    Hitler's  putsch,  etc  : 

"Let  America  refuse  to  be  'drawn  into'  a  EurnpeTn  war  ^  y  emn- 
tl^n  or  mi::ccnceptlcn.  Let  America  realize  she  is  an  'efonomic 
empire'  commuted  by  her  vast  interests  to  protect  her  foreign 
trad^.  If  in  so  doing  she  joins  a  coaliion  to  defend  her  ccTimerce 
from  a  raiding  f>i;'-'r^-.-^or  1  'i  America  take  a  tirm  !-tand  for  justice 
in  the  re^ultint;  pt-ace  n-^pi  tiation.v  Let  the  American  plenipo- 
tentiaries then  r;  iiienibor  t:;e  bifer  lessens  cf  the  P;'.ris  confer- 
eiu-  s  of  1919  Dle.-aies.  terhnieal  adv!.s?r-.  'experts'  rf  all  nations 
warned  L!oy;l  Gt-or-;.:'  a'ld  Clemencrau  that  the  unjust  conditions 
would   sr,w   Ura'^nn's   teeth      TIh'V   are   ready   n'>vs-   f,;r   the  renpinc:." 

Wythe  Williams:  Pans  ccrre.ptindent  ol  the  New  Yor'K:  Tin-es  dur- 
ing World  War.  later  repiesentini;  Philadelphia  Ledger  and  Paris 
Temps  Rop-rrted  on  entire  -...-stern  front  all  peace  conf 'rene-,>s, 
a!!  sultsequent  reparation:^  and  debt  ne^otiatir  ns,  to  1930  Now 
editor  of  Greenwich   (Conn  )   Time: 

"  'We  do  not  repudiate,  neither  do  we  pay."  This  mlcht  be  t.aken 
as  the  v\-all  motto  of  our  former  Eurrpean  p-s.-^ociates  in  rc^jard  to 
cash  and  kind  advanced  by  the  United  Sta'cs  for  the  promotion 
of  the  World  W^ar. 

"It  was  in  evidence  almost  immediately  after  the  signing  cf  the 
Versailles  Treaty,  but  a  few  'token'  payments — about  a  dime's 
worth  in  relation  to  the  whole- -were  sufficient  to  blind  u:;.  Aiid 
so  we  permitted  a  post-wpr  debt  to  more  than  double  the  .imcunt 
already  due. 

"Todjy  the  Eluropean  hand  already  is  outstretched,  hopeful  that 
ouf  vision  is  not  yet  restored." 

Herb(>rt  Corey,  World  War  correspondent  for  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star  and  the  Associated  KewKpapers  on  all  western  frunis,  includ- 
ing Serbian.     Now  a  Washington  correspondent  and  magazine  writtr: 

"Shortly  after  the  armistice  i  interviewed  Gen.  Willieliii  Groe- 
ner,  who  had  succeeded  Ludendorff  as  quartermaster  general  of 
the  German  Army.     He  said: 

"  'When  you  Americans  came  in,  the  war  had  reached  a  staJemate. 
We  ccmld  not  have  moved  forward.  Neither  could  the  Allies  have 
moved  us  back.  The  Americans  broke  every  rule  of  tactics  and 
strategy.  Eut  they  were  young,  enthusiastic,  fearless,  ard  they 
broke  our  hnes.  They  los^io  men  where  1  veteran  wou  d  have 
been  lost.     Eut — they  won  The  war." 

"Our  American  participation  in  that  war  was  a  growing  pain  of 
a  great  nation.  We  were  fooled  into  It.  We  paid  a  good  part  of 
the  bill.  Every  promise  made  to  us  was  broken.  But  that  grow- 
ini?  pain  may  have  matured  us  nationally.  Perhaps  this  time  we 
wiU  not  ha  coaxed  into  being  tlie  sucker  in  the  game  of  power 
politics." 

Leland  Stowe.  former  chief  of  the  Paris  bureau  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune;  covered  the  western  front,  all  Important  confer- 
ences. Spanish  revolution,  rise  to  power  of  both  Mussolini  and 
Hitler      Author  of  Nazi  Means  War: 

"I  cculd  write  about  the  horrors  of  the  bombings  in  Spain- 
about  the  red  pulp  of  women's  and  children's  bodies.  But  no  hu- 
man being  will  ever  conceive  these  things  until  he's  <'e<»n  and 
snielled  and  felt  them.  Pew  people  believe  in  hell  until  thev  eet 
there.  •'   " 

"So  what?  So  who  blew  to  blt.c-  thousands  of  Spanish  and  Chi- 
nese civilians?  Who  put  10.000.000  CzechoslovakiaiLs  under  Hitler's 
heeP  Who  intends  to  draft  millions  of  America's  youth  for  another 
world  war?     Who? 

"Not  merely  Hitler  and  Mussolini  and  Franco  and  the  Japan^'se 
What  about  their  acce.sscrl?r  in  the  crime  of  war"*  The  Ust  is  long' 
P  includes  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  Daladler  and  Bonnet  of 
France,  at  Its  very  top.  But  It  also  Includes  plenty  of  Americans- 
all  those  in  democratic  lands  who  knife  democracy  In  somebodv 
else's  country.  If  we  don't  want  Hltlerlsm.  we  must' stand  united 
against  everything  that  Hitlcrism  represents. 

"SentimenUilism  won't  keep  America  out  of  war.     Adhernice  to 

the  principles  of  human  freedom,  integrity,  courage  to  face  facts 

thci^e  might." 

Eugene  Lyons.  United  Press  war  correspondent  and  representa- 
tive at  peace  and  subsequent  conferences.  Sent  to  Russia  he 
wrote,  after  first-hand  experience.  Assignment  in  Utopia.  Now  edi- 
tor of  ttie  American  Mercury. 

"Surely  no  one  m  his  senses  can  miss  the  horrible  irony  of  the 
slogans  under  which  the  World  War  of  1914-18  was  fouk;ht.  It 
looks,  indeed,  as  if  those  slotans  were  badly  mixed — so  thai'  it  be- 
came a  war  to  end  all  democrhcy  and  make  the  world  safe  lor  war. 
When  the  history  of  our  times  is  summed  up,  that  World  War  will 
mark  the  boundary  of  dcmocractic  development,  after  which  it 
declined  disastrously.  Let  us  not  flatter  ourselves  that  w  have 
escaped  the  general  decline.  Movements  and  philosophies  of  sup- 
presiilon— antidemocratic,  whatever  their  pretensions — have  been 
flourishing  throughout  the  United  States. 

"When  the  first  World  War  so  deflnitely  retarded  democracy  it 
would  be  folly  to  suppose  that  a  second  World  War  could  reverse 
the  process." 
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Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF   DELAWARE 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,   October   16   (Icqislaiivc  day   of   Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY   HON.   CHARLES   L.   McNARY.   OF   OREGON 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  addre.ss  relating  to  the  proposal  for  revision 
of  our  neutrality  legislation  delivered  by  the  Senate  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  IMr.  McNary]  on  Sunday 
evening,  October  15,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  discussing  proposals  for  revision  of  our  neutrality  legislation, 
I  believe  that  we  should  concede  at  the  outset  that  afl  of  us  have 
a^  common  objective,  namely,  to  do  that  which  will  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in 
Congre  s  who  Pgain  wants  to  see  the  blood  of  Ameri-a's  fine 
youth  spilled  on  fore'gn  battl^fi'lds.  it  mav  be  observed  that 
our  disTir.puished  President  sha:es  the  .same"  view.  Each  of  us, 
whitever  our  views  on  particular  questions,  wishes  to  do  that 
whi-h  v.ill  ben  protect  our  own  country  and  it;  people. 

This  w.is  the  objective  we  all  had  in  "mind  back  in  1935  when 
Congre-s  enacted  the  first  Neutrality  .^ct.  In  that  IcKi.slation  we 
believed  that  one  of  the  m.nst  eife'ctive  ways  of  staying  out  of 
war  wa-  to  refu.-=e  to  sell  nrins  and  munitions  to  countries  that 
resorted  to  war  Most  of  us  then  felt — and  many  of  us  still  feel — 
that  our  unre.-tr'ctrd  sale  of  arm=  and  niunit:o;i.s"  during  the  World 
War  was  a  major  reason  why  we  became  involved  in  that  conflict. 
We  felt  that  one  practical  method  of  avoiding  war  was  to  say 
to  our  people:  "You  must  foreso  the  profits  from  the  sale  of 
arnis  p.nd  munitions  to  -^ountMes  at  war  in  order  that  the  p:^ace 
of  your  own  country  m'ght  be  preserved."  Congress  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted  that  resolution  and  the  President  approved  it.  It 
became  the  national  policy  of  our  Government. 

Sonip  months  later  Congress  again  approved  an  embargo  on 
the  exjiortation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
On  that  occasion  the  vote  in  the  House  was  353  to  27  and  so 
utianimnus  was  the  support  of  the  cmbar;'0  in  tne  Senate  that  a 
roll  call  was  not  demanded  In  1937  C.-nr:ress  arain  approved 
an  einb-;rgo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  in 
legislation  containing  ether  safeguards  for  cur  neutralitv,  which 
are  not  now  in  serious  dispute.  The  Senate  passed  the  1937  legis- 
lation by  a  vote  of  G3  to  6.  while  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives was  376  to  13.  The  President  likewise  gave  his  warm 
approval  to  these  measures.  Indeed,  the  President  in  the  sum.mer 
of  1936  enthusiastically  endor;ed  such  provisions  as  the  arms  em- 
bargo as  "n^w  weapons  with  which  to  maintain  our  neutral. ty" 
111  time  of  war  abroad  And.  on  that  occasion,  the  President 
warnrd  us  to  be  on  our  guard  against  those,  seeking  "fools  gold," 
who  would,  when  war  came,  attempt  to  "break  down  or  evade  our 
neutrality" 

My  only  purpose  in  citing  this  brief  bit  of  history  is  to  indicate 
to  you  that  the  present  arms  embargo  was  adopted  only  after  the 
most  thoughtful  deliberation,  with  the  approval  of  the  President, 
repeatedly  expressed,  and  with  virtually  the  unanimous  support  of 
all  parties  and  factions  in  Congress, 

In  this  legislation  we  believed  we  had  taken  a  practical  step, 
with  a  minimum  of  damatje  to  the  American  economic  system, 
toward  avoiding  Incidents  that  lead  to  war.  None  ever  contended 
it  was  perfect  legislation.  You  cannot  have  perfect  legislation  in 
regard  to  neutrality  or  any  other  very  important  subject.  But  we 
thought  it  was  a  practical  and  a  sound  way  to  safeguard  our 
country  from  war. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  which  has  been 
our  national  policy  for  more  than  4  years.  In  view  of  the  purpose 
for  which  this  law  was  three  times  enacted  so  overwhelmingly, 
surely  the  burden  of  demonstrating  why  the  embargo  should  be 
lifted  rests  on  those  who  advocate  such  a  covirse.  Beyond  all 
shadow  cf  doubt  they  should  prove  to  us  that  repeal  of  the 
embargo  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation.  If  they  do  not, 
then  the  arms  embargo  should  be  maintained. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will 
better  serve  our  domestic  Interests  than  its  maintenance,  then  It 
should  not  be  repealed.  Reasons  which  spring  out  of  the  effect 
of  the  present  embargo  on  other  nations  are  beside  the  point.  The 
American  Congress  has  a  duty  to  legislate  for  the  best  interests 
of  the  American  people,  not  for  the  benefit  of  some  foreign  power. 


In  the  few  weeks  since  the  Senate  started  debate  on  this  issue 
I  have  not  heard  advanced  a  single  argument  which  adequately 
demonstrates  how  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  serve  our  domestic 
considerations.  Surprisingly.  I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  we 
should  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to  give  assistance  to  one 
group  of  nations  at  war  against  the  other  belligerent.  This  seems 
to  be  the  real  reason  why  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  has  been 
proposed 

Yet  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  timiditv  with  which  this  reason  is 
advanced.  It  is  a  shocking  suggestion  that  we  should  repeal  a  do- 
mestic law,  designed  to  keep  us  at  peace,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
one  group  of  belligerents.  Clearlv  such  action,  for  that  rea-^on 
would  be  participation  in  the  war.  It  would  be  an  unneutral 
action  and  it  would  t>e  an  action  that  might  cost  us  dearly.  Indeed 
it  mi-ht  be  the  very  means  of  involving  us  in  the  war,  which  is 
the  very  thing  we  are  seeking  to  avoid.  Why  should  we  take 
that  risk? 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  vears  from  1914  to  1917  know 
A,r  ''''*^!  wl^'ch  the  American  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the 
Allies  played  in  arousing  the  hatred  of  the  German  nation  against 
us.  So  bitter  did  the  Germians  become  as  thev  learned  that  Ameri- 
can guns  and  shells  were  killing  their  men  that  actually  they 
attacked  this  country  in  the  submarine  warfare.  They  sought  to 
stir  up  one  of  our  neighboring  nations  against  us.  In  their  desper- 
ation the  Germans  determined  to  stop  the  exports  of  American 
munitions  at  all  costs.  Tliere  was  nothing  for  President  Wilson  to 
do  but  acknowledge  these  attacks  on  us  and  ask  Congress  formally 
to  declare  the  war  which  already  existed. 

I  now  hear  Members  of  Congress  saying  that  they  will  never 
vote  for  the  involvements  of  this  ccuntrv  in  war.  But  v. hat  else 
can  they  do  if  the  events  of  1914  to  1917  are  repeated?  The  im- 
portant thing  is  not  to  undo  what  we  have  done  to  prevent  such 
a  chain  of  events  from  beginning.  Tlie  wise  thing  Is  to  prevent 
the  incidents  which  force  on  us  the  duty  of  making  such  a  terrlfytug 
decision.  ■'     * 

Yet  it  is  now  contended  that  there  Is  no  real  distinction  between 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  now  under  embargo 
and  other  commodities  useful  in  waf.  Of  course  there  are  aistinc- 
ticns,  very  real  and  practical  distinctions,  and  there  are  psycho- 
logical differences.  There  were  verv  important  differences  25 
years  ago.  There  are  important  differences  now.  Export  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  and  wheat  and  other  raw  materials  would  never  enrace 
a  people  as  American  exports  of  arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies 
enraged  the  Germans  in  the  years  1914  to  1917,  It  was  the  rale  of 
these  murderous  articles  in  those  years  which  contained  the  seeds 
of  involvement  in  war  for  us. 

And  what  do  those  who  urge  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  have  to 
say  to  the  proposition  that  munitions  which  we  would  now  export 
may  be  used  a  year  or  two  hence  again.st  our  own  bovs,  should  we, 
and  may  God  forbid  it,  become  involved  in  this  terrible  confl'ct? 
Who  knows  the  course  this  war  may  take?  Who  knows  what  alli- 
ances may  be  made  if  it  continues  for  a  year  or  two?  Already  we 
have  .seen  fuch  unexpected  developments  as  the  alliance  of  the 
Russian  bear  and  the  Nazi  swastika.  Is  It  not  wLser  to  keep  our 
arms  and  munitions  out  cf  the  hands  of  the  fighting  countries?  Is 
it  not  wisrr  to  keep  them  at  heme  to  build  up  our  national-defense 
necd"^?  Ix>t  us  take  every  precaution  possible  to  keep  out  of  war. 
but  we  should  do  nothing  to  impair,  even  in  the  slightest  degree, 
cur  own  Nation's  defense  forces. 

Entirely  aside  from  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  am  opposed  to 
the  pending  bill  in  the  Senate,  because  it  does  impair  our  national 
defenses.  Advocates  of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  apparently  are 
aware  that  if  that  safeguard  is  wiped  cut  It  will  leave  a  gaping"  hole 
in  the  ramparts  of  our  neutrality.  I  say  they  apparently  arc  aware 
of  this,  because  they  have  made  desperate  efforts  to  plug  up  this 
hole  by  drastic  and  stringent  provisions  in  other  directions, 

P^or  instance,  they  have  undertaken  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an 
American  ship  to  carry  any  passengers  or  any  articles  or  mate- 
rials to  any  nation  at  war.  Tliis  means  that  American  ships  can- 
not carry  pa.s-sengers  or  ce.rgoes  from  the  port  of  Seattle  to  Van- 
couver or  "Victoria  in  Canada.  It  means  an  end,  for  the  duration  of 
the  war,  of  anv  ocean-borne  commerce  in  American  ships  from  Bal- 
timore, New  York,  or  Bo'-'ton  to  Canadian  ports.  It  means  that 
American  shipi  must  surrender  their  peacetime  business  In  the 
Pacific  with  such  places  as  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Indochina, 
and  in  the  Atlantic  with  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Nas-sau.  Jamaica," 
and  French  Martinique,  To  make  it  clear,  let  me  repeat  that  this 
provision  in  the  Plttman  bill  forbids  American  vessels  to  carry  pas- 
sengers and  cargoes  to  any  of  these  places — not  Just  war  material 
but  any  kind  of  cargo. 

Now,  it  is  obvious  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
restriction  on  American  shipping.  Our  purpose  in  placing  restric- 
tions on  our  citizens  in  connection  with  neutrality  legislation  is  to 
avoid  dangerous  contacts  which  might  Involve  the  Nation  In  war. 
What  danger  can  there  b?  to  American  vessels  engaged  in  their 
ordinary  peacetime  trade  between  Portland  or  Seattle  and  the 
Canadian  ports  of  the  Britl-h  Northwest?  Does  anvone  seriously 
suppose  that  these  ships  will  be  .subjected  to  submarine  hazards 
from  nations  involved  in  war  in  Europe?  Of  course  not.  In  this 
restriction  we  are  needlessly  harassing  our  own  citizens. 

Yet.  while  that  restriction  has  Ijeen  made  too  drastic,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  pending  bill  have  left  in  It  a  loophole  large  enough  to 
drive  an  armored  car  through,  as  one  correspondent  has  de.scrlbed 
It.    I  refer  to  the  omission  from  this  bill  of  any  provision  making 
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!•  unlawful  for  Amerlf-an  thips  to  earn/  arms.  ani!iv;n:'.  n.  and 
implements  ot  war  to  neutral  ccu:it;:tp  Inr  tran  shipinr.t  to  na- 
t;oiis  at  war.  Under  the  present  law  thft  is  fcrb.tidtn  But  if  the 
arm.s  embargo  ii  rcpca.ed,  Anieiican  sh;ps  lawt'auy  could  carry 
bombo  and  shells  and  poi.snn  gas  to  ctrtam  neu'.ral  countries  in 
Europe,  from  whence  they  could  bo  transshipped  to  the  bclliLrerents. 
They  could  do  this  under  the  prcpostd  £uLsututf  uulo-s  the  Presi- 
dent exeifi.^ed  the  ul.-.i.rt.-Lion  crm-.i  6  hirA  to  derlar^'  ronibat  ?ones. 
IL  may  be  said  that,  of  ccur.sc,  the  President  would  prevent  such 
-shipments  by  exercising  that  diicreticn.  V;:ry  we!!;  but  if  the 
President  prescribe'^  con. bat  areas  su^ciently  exten.sive  to  close  up 
thi-s  idophole.  then  he  will  take  Amcncan-ilat:  slup .  cumpletely 
cut  of  European  and  Mediti-rrar.ean  waters.  Indeed,  Aniencan  ships 
will  have  to  cnnnne  liitii'  fsieign  activities  to  the  Lulm  American 
and  A-siallc  trade 

My  concern  is  over  what  would  happen  to  our  merchant  marine 
ur.dcr  svich  dra.stic  re>triction.s.  parti, -I'.larly  If  ihis  war  should  go 
on  for  A  few  yt  ars.  as  some  ob.^^ervers  ih:nk  jX)-!-:ble.  Obviously, 
we  shall  not  go  on  building  merchant  ships  if  '.here  i.s  no  need  for 
them.  Obviously,  under  5u?h  restriction.'^,  a  part  of  the  merchant 
n.arine  we  now  pcs.sess  will  have  to  be  laid  up  and  will  deteriorate. 
When  that  happens,  we  have  impaired  cur  national  defenr,e 

The  first  line  of  our  national  defense  hi'.s  been  our  Navy  and  our 
merchant  marine  The  theory  underlyi  ig  the  hiindrccs  of  mil- 
lions of  doll.ir-  which  the  Govevn.ment  has  .spent  m  subsidies  for 
.•-hipping  has  been  that  we  were  m  reality  co..tributinp  to  cur  na- 
tional defense.  We  have  long  recognized  tiie  American  merchant 
!-h:p::.  a.s  an  i'uxili.uy  in  time  of  war  to  our  Navy  and  an  intei^ral 
part  of  our  national  det-.-nse.  Yet,  in  the  neutrality  bill  now  before 
the  S'-nate.  we  i'n:lcrti.ke  to  undermine  much  of  the  progress  made 
toward  th!    necervary  protection. 

What  Is  the  more  bewildering,  there  is  no  real  need  for  su'-h 
action.  If  the  arms  embargo  l.s  left  in  our  law.  many  of  the  prob- 
It-ras  sought  to  be  reached  by  such  drastic  restrictions  against 
.'liipping  uill  disappear  Let  tis  by  every  means  seek  lo  protect  our 
r.eutralitv.  bu*^^  let  u;-  be  pntcticai  and  realistic,  and  let  us  not  do 
irreparable  damage  to  ourselves  We  should  keep  the  arms  em- 
bargo and  see  to  it  that  our  national  defence  is  unimpaired  and 
i.tiequate  In  my  r  pinion,  by  this  course  of  action  we  will  guar- 
i^ntc"  our  neutrality,  insure  our  safely,  and  maintain  our  peace 
with  all  the  nation^  of  the  earth. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legi.^lation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WI.SCOXSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  16   (leQislatn-e  day  of  Wednesdaij, 
October  4i .  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OP  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  myself  on  Sunday  night,  October  15,  1939,  rela- 
tive to  the  pending  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  on  this  Sabbath  evening  I  am  happy  to 
speak  to  ycu  on  tlie  subject  of  peacetime  patriotism  and  about 
the  neutrality  debate  in  Congress.  It  may  be  a  surprise  to  my  radio 
audifnc<"  not  to  hear  a  parfsan  talk  on  the  neutrality  i.ssue.  but 
let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  I  am  more  interested  in  the  things 
en  which  we  can  agree  than  in  the  points  on  which  we  might  differ. 
Unity  and  hiu-mony  among  our  people  are  always  desirable,  but  in 
times  of  stress  they  are  essential.  This  is  a  talk  "concerned  with  our 
great  common  objective — peace  for  America  Possibly  our  discus- 
.-I'-n  tf  night  will  be  unique  because  It  will  be  neither  for  nor  against 
the  embargo.  Is  it  though  so  strange  that  in  a  debate  on  neutral- 
ity some  of  us  s.houki  remain  neutral  and  reberve  our  Judgment 
until  Hll  the  evidence  is  in:"  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  St-nate 
when  the  pre.sent  law  was  passed  and  have  listened  attentively  to 
n'  arly  every  speech  made  on  both  sides  of  this  question.  It  is  my 
h.  px^  that  what  I  have  to  say.  then,  will  serve  in  these  days  of 
political  tension  .ind  International  crisis  as  a  guidepcxst  to  a  sober 
and  analytical  approach  to  our  problem.  It  is  of  transcendent 
importance  that  we,  without  prejudice,  rancor,  hate,  or  hysteria, 
ni  proiieh  this  subject. 

Sp'-aking  before  the  world-wide  Interparliamentary  Union  in  Oelo. 
Norway,  just  a  few  days  before  war  broke  out,  I  stated:  "From  every 
lon-i  in  EurofK'.  America  has  drawn  her  bloodstream.  Your  culture 
has  enriched  our  lives.  Your  music,  your  literature,  your  drama, 
\our  great  ide.is  in  eeonomics.  plnloscphy,  relii^ion,  we  have  made 
cur  own  But.  Mr  Prc^lder.t,  you  have  son-.ethin:^  wo  do  not  want 
I  rifer  to  IhobC  large  barriers,  of  fear,  hatred,  and  distrust  erected  be- 


tween your  nation.s  by  cen;tir:es  cf  fear,  hatred,  and  dlstnis'  Yes; 
we  owe  you  much  V/c  kn  ;w  the  world  is  sm.ill  We  are  lu  ghburs'. 
We  want  to  help  yotj,  but  your  problciu..  .ire  .■--o  luirieate.  There 
are  so  many  equations  that  we  do  not  UMder«itard.  I  say  we  want 
to  help,  but  we  want  to  help  you  to  help  yourselves  to  the  e  id  that 
yotir  problems  may  find  .solution  thrc-u.-,h  you.  We  want  to  be 
helpful,  but  America  does  not  want  to  meddle  ui  Eu.vipo.  The  role 
cf  a  meddler  I  do  not  crave  for  my  country." 

America  is  confronted  today  with  tlic  problem  of  how  to  remain 
at  peace. 

No  straight-thinking  citizen  wants  America  to  ?,et  into  wsr.  and 
of  ccur.se.  It  i.s  the  obligation  of  everyone  to  do  all  m  hia  power 
to  avert  it.  To  each  of  us,  then  comes  the  challenge  to  maintain 
peace  hi.re  in  An-.eriea  and  to  contribute  toward  itsestabll' hnicnt 
in  the  world  We  have  hri^rd  from  each  sid,.  in  the  debate  in 
Congress  statement.^  to  the  eiTect  that  if  the  Congress  docs  not  do 
what  that  s;de  desires  it  will  have  a  tendency  to  precipitate  us  into 
war. 

My  main  thesis  tonight,  if  I  h.ave  one,  i=  to  deny  the  truth  of 
such  a  statement.  In  that  respect,  I  .•^ay  both  those  who  contend 
for  the  resolution  and  those  who  contend  against  it  are  mistaken. 
And  I  say  further,  when  such  arguments  are  u.:ed,  a  great  injury 
may  be  done  to  the  Ni-titm. 

I  h'-ard  cne  Senator  ask  another  not  long  ago.  "Do  vou  think  it 
would  have  been  better  if  the  President  ^  had  not  ccnver.ed  the 
CcnLire.is  in  s^^C'Ci.il  session  to  debate  this  issue''"  And  the  second 
Senator  said  "ye.'^i."  I  asked,  "Why  ' "  Tlie  answer  given  w;\.s  sub- 
stantially as  follows:  "You  know  v. hy.  Look  at  the  mental  state 
the  country  is  in.  Look  at  the  contentions  which  are  made  by 
the  partisans  in  this  debate— each  side  claims  that  if  it  does  not 
succeed  this  country  migiit  get  uito  war.  Look  at  the  letters  as 
they  come  In,  .showing  that  mr.ny  of  the  people  do  not  fully 
unri'  rstand  thi>  issues  which  are  involved.  Millions  of  them  ap- 
parently think  Congress  is  vot:ng  en  war  or  peace  Millirns  have 
had  tiieir  bl^od  pre- .su'-e  built  up  to  almost  a  bursting  pom-  under 
the  impresiion  that  this  is  one  of  the  great  momentous  occasions 
in  history.  And  when  the  affair  is  over,  millions  of  people  on  tlie 
Innng  side  will  be  of  the  opinion  that  Cormre.ss  has  .sold  out 
America,  "Don't  you  think."  this  Senator  eoniinued.  "it  would  have 
been  better  no'  to  have  had  ail  these  lu-<works.  ail  this  blo\,'ing  off 
of  steam,  all  this  fear,  agitation,  and  hysicria,^" 

He  presented  this  argument  with  such  force  that  I  was  prone  to 
answer  m  thp  allirinative.  but  I  hesitated,  and  then  said  "No." 
When  the  debate  is  clo.sod  and  the  people  setiie  down  to  a  con- 
templation of  these  "feverish  weeks"  they  will  reahze  first  that 
there  wi.s  no  need  for  them  to  get  unduly  agitated.  Secondly,  they 
will  real.ze  that  many  of  them  have  been  victims  of  prop.manda, 
misinformation,  and  illogical  thinking.  Thirdly,  they  will  be  pre- 
pared if  and  when  a  real  occasion  arises  to  think  more  ciearlv, 
and  act  more  rationally.  Fourth,  they  will  realize  that  they  have 
had  an  experience  similar  to  many  of  the  experiences  thi.t  some 
cf  the  people  in  Europe  went  through  time  and  time  agaa:.  before 
they  finally  surrendered  their  liberties  to  a  ruling  group. 

I  believe  this  experience  will  bring  to  the  consciousness  of  the 
people  the  realization  that  this  Nation  is  made  up  of  individuals, 
and  as  these  individuals  think  and  act  so  will  the  Nation.  Fifth, 
I  believe  also,  that  out  of  this  experience  the  people  will  realize 
the  need  of  unity.  They  will  see  that  there  are  lorces  which  would 
split  them  asunder.  They  will  realize  that  by  centering  their 
thought  and  energy  upon  America  and  America's  needs,  and  think- 
ing less  about  other  countries,  they  will  find  here  that  which  will 
briui-^  about  national  unification  for  the  great  purpose  and  object  of 
peace. 

The  people  are  realizing  more  and  more  that  this  war  in  Europe 
is  not  our  war.  and  they  are  bc^ginnlng  to  fe<'l.  in  spite  of  excited 
radio  expounders,  that  no  American  war  is  even  remotely  in  sight. 

This  debate  has  developed  for  the  knowledge  of  our  pecple  the 
significant  po.-iti.m  and  powf-r  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
W^ith  our  wealth  and  our  manpower  we  could  reach  out  and  seize 
more  land,  more  peonies,  as  Is  being  done  in  Europe  and  in  the  east, 
but  here  there  is  no  such  desire.  But  with  this  wealth  and  this 
power  we  owe  an  obligation  both  to  the  present  and  the  future. 
In  1917  we  entered  th.e  World  War  with  our  manpower  and  our 
power  of  finance  to  advance  the  cause  of  democracy,  the  .freedom 
of  mankind  everywhere,  and  the  peace  of  the  world.  We  did  a  stood 
job — an  uns'-lflsh  one.  We  got  nothing  in  return  for  it.  but  we 
learned  a  les.son  then,  and  it  is  thi.s — by  war  and  through  war  de- 
mocracy and  peace  are  not  advanced.  We  know  further  that  ii  we 
got  into  another  war  it  might  destroy  our  democracy.  It  would 
bring  no  peace:  It  would  bring  degradation,  suffering,  and  de- 
struction. 

Without  preeminent  position  on  this  globe  we  cannot  hide  behind 
the  docjr  of  the  present  and  think  we  have  looked  after  the  obllea- 
tlon  that  is  ours.  Economics,  as  everyone  knows.  Is  a  large  factor 
in  peace  and  war.  When  tliis  war  is  over — yes,  perhaps  before  th.s 
war  is  over— thf-re  will  be  found  the  way,  because  of  our  preeminent 
position  in  the  world  ot  economics — we  have  the  money,  we  have 
the  men,  we  have  !hr  power — the  way  which  will  lead  to  peace. 
Let  us  then  siu^y  thi.s  economic  weapon  we  pos^^ss.  Perhaps 
thf^rein  will  be  found  the  solution  for  war. 

In  the  debate  in  the  Senate  it  is  admitted  by  both  sides  that 
tliis  European  war  is  not  our  war  and  that  we  must  stay  out  of  it. 
It  is  contended,  however,  by  each  side  that  if  Congress  fails  to  do 
what  that  side  dosir.-s,  it  might  mean  Americas  involvement.  It 
has  been  cu.stomary  for  man--  of  the  speakers  to  depict  the  horrors 
of  war.  (Most  of  them  haven't  gotten  within  a  hundred  miles  of 
the  pictures  drav^n  recently  by  Van  Paseu— what  he  saw.) 
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One  side  In  the  argument  lashes  England  and  France  Tlie  other 
Bide  does  the  .s.ime  to  Hitler.  One  side  maximi.zes  the  amount  of 
trade  that  wili  re.-ult  Irom  the  .sale  of  munitioris  and  implements  of 
war:  the  other  side  minimizes.  Neither  s.de  argues  for  a  total 
embargo  on  everyth:ng,  knowing  that  it  would  not  work. 

With  the  lights  of  deme^cracy  fiickering  out  all  over  Europe  our 
Job.  yours  and  mine,  like  that  of  the  keeper  t^l  the  lighthouse  is  to 
keep  the  light  of  democracy  burning  in  America  and  not  leave  it  in  a 
fuiiie  attempt  to  salvage  the  vreck.-  on  foreign  shores. 

What  Congress  dues  in  f:haping  Americas' foreign  policy  will  be 
slK.uted  from  the  roof  tops  all  over  America  as  a  7-day  wonder  It 
will  meet  both  with  thunderous  acclaim  and  storms  of  disapproval 
But.  my  friends,  therein  is  not  found  the  answer. 

The  answer  will  be  found  in  whether  or  not  America  is  successful 
In  keeping  of.t  of  war.  Our  job.  then,  is  to  .see  that  America  stays 
at  peace  v.'ith  the  world.  Our  Job  is  to  see  that  a  foreign  policy  is 
CKated  wb.ich  will  protect  and  defend  America.  Is  it  not  possible, 
my  friends,  strawmrn  have  been  .sc  t  up  on  both  sldc-s  in  this  debate? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  we  are  battling  over  an  embargo  policy  that 
is  not  nearly  as  Important  as  retaining  our  mental  balance'^  Sup- 
pose we  retain  the  embargo.  It  is  claimed  that  it  works  to  the  ad- 
\antagc  of  Germany.  If  that  is  true  she  certainlv  will  not  declare 
war  If  we  retain  it.  On  the  oth^-r  hand.  Great  Britain  and  France 
are  not  going  to  declare  war  if  we  retain  it.  Suppose  that  Con- 
gress repeals  the  embargo  law.  If  that  works  to  the  advantage 
of  Great  Britain  and  Fiance  as  the  maintenance  of  its  works  to 
the  advantage  of  Germany,  they  wont  declare  war  on  us  for  its 
withdrawal.  Germany  m.ay  net  hke  it.  but  certainly  she  would 
rather  cnoure  it  than  draw  us  into  the  conflict  on  the  side  of  the 
Allies.  This  is  a  time  for  sane,  deliberate  thinking.  The  people 
are  interested  in  h.ow  to  kc-eij  America  out  of  war.  Tliis  is  the  pri- 
m.ary  is.su  ■.  Fortunately  the  jx-ople  arc  realizing  that  the  repeal  of 
th :•  Embargo  Act,  cr  the  failure  to  repeal  it,  will  not  get  us  into 
the  war 

In  view  of  th*s  war  talk  in  and  out  of  Congres.s— who  wants  war? 

You  know  and  I  know  that  labor  dofs  not'  want  war. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  big  business  does  not  want  war 

You  know  and  I  know  th.at  the  clergy  and  the  professional  men 
ami  the  mothers  and  lathers  of  America,  do  not  want  war. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  no  Congressman  or  Senator  wants 
war 

You  know  and  I  know  that  Cabinet  members  do  not  want  war. 

You  know  and  I  know  that  the  President  does  not  want  war. 

W(    repjiit.  v.ho,  then,  m  Am>'rica  wants  war?     No  one. 

W'hat.  then,  is  the  excitement  all  about?  It  relates  to  the  repeal 
or  the  failure  to  repeal  the  present  Embargo  Act:  and  partisans 
on  both  sides  of  the  fence,  as  I  have  said,  have  argued,  and  are 
ready  to  argue,  to  sustain  their  position,  that  war  might  come  if 
ycu  do  not  follow  the  course  ihey  suggest. 

I  say  to  vou  tliat  war  will  not  come  as  the  result  of  either  the 
repeal  or  failure  to  re^^cal  the  present  act. 

What  then  are  the  factors  which  will  determine  peace  or  war 
for  Ami  rica? 

I-ir-t.  Chancelor  Hitler  (and  perhaps  Stalin) — and  what  he  does 
in  the  future. 

Second    The  American  people — and  what  they  do  in   the  future. 

Third.  The  political  leadership  of  America — and  what  it  does  in 
the  future, 

I  need  not  go  into  detail  as  to  the  first  one  of  these  factors  which 
will  contribute  toward  war  or  peace  for  America — "Chancelor  Hitler 
and  what  he  does  in  the  future,"  It  suffice.?  to  .say  that  if  he  should 
violate  th"  neutrality  of  Belgium  or  Holland,  should  open  up  a 
gas  war  or  an  acid  war.  or  a  germ  war  that  it  would  have  a  tendency 
to  make  a  large  percentage  of  our  people  see  red.  If  Chancelor 
Hitler  should  send  agents  to  this  country  who  would  duplicate 
vh;.t  was  done  previous  to  our  entry  into  the  World  War,  agents 
who  would  sabotage  our  property,  that  too  would  have  significant 
consequences.  Whatever  you  may  say  about  Chancelor  Hitler  you 
have  to  admit  that  he  is  a  shrewd  individual  and  he  knows  that  in 
any  war  if  he  had  American  resources,  American  troops,  and  Amer- 
ican ships  against  him  he  would  go  down.  He  will  do  everything 
to  avoid  a  conflict  with  America. 

I  have  come  to  the  second  factor  which  will  be  determinative  of 
peace  or  war  in  which  America  may  become  involved.  It  is  this; 
"The  American  people  and  what  they  do  in  the  future."  Therefore, 
we  ask  the  question,  What  can  the  average  American  do  to  keep 
the  covenant  of  peace — to  practice  "peacetime  patriotism"? 

I  answer  that  question  as  follows: 

First,  He  can  keep  calm  and  not  allow  an  emotional  bias  to  sway 
his  Judgment. 

Second,  He  can  keep  In  mind  the  fundamental  truth  that  we 
have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything  to  lose  by  participating  in 
another  war.  He  must  aid  in  balancing  our  economy,  .so  it  wifl  be 
shock  proof  against  excess  wartime  demand  and  profits. 

Third.  He  can  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  not  our  Job  to  settle  Euro- 
pean disputes — or  meddle  in  Europe. 

F'ourth.  He  can  refuse  to  accept  any  war  propaganda  from  any 
Side,  remembering  that  his  obligation  is  to  remain  pro-American. 

Fifth  He  can  express  his  mandate  to  newspapers  and  radio  sta- 
tions all  over  America  that  America  is  not  to  be  terrorized  by  scare 
headlines  which  inflame  American  emotions — that  war  news  pres- 
entations must  be  strictly  factual — must  be  torn  from  their  bold- 
face prominence  to  a  more  fitting  obscurity.  Our  domestic  problems 
are  far  more  important  to  America  than  Europe's  war.  Let  our 
newspapers  and  radio  stations  concentrate  on  putting  the  emphasis 
of  American  attention  back  where  it  belongs— back  on  America. 
That  is  not  a  calloiis  indifference.    It's  one  intelligent  way  to  pre- 


serve American  democracy  as  a  beacon  light  for  war-torn  Etirope. 
Tliis  is  no  panicky  head-in-th:?-sand  escape  from  realities.  It  is  a 
realistic  approach.  Take  Europe  cut  of  the  headlines  and  put 
America  back  in  the  forefront  of  American  consciousness. 

j        Sixth.  The  average  American  can  concentrate  en  American  peace 

1  rather  than  European  war.  Tlie  average  American  can  stop  pick- 
ing sides.  Neutrality  begins  in  the  mind  of  the  individual  not  In 
the   legislative   halls.     When   we   think   unneutral    thoughts   we're 

I    scuttling  American  peace, 

I  Seventh.  Tlie  average  American  c.;n  realize  that  his  voice  is  the 
most  potent  in  the  world.  He  can  accept  the  challenge  to  find  the 
way  to  embargo  war. 

Eighth.  In  general,  the  average  American  can  think  less  of  Europe 
and  more  of  America. 

Tlius  far  we  have  discussed  two  of  the  factors  which  make  for  war 
or  peace:  Hitler  and  his  future  acts,  £iid  the  American  people  and 
their  future  acts. 

The  next  determining  factor  is  the-nollt'cal  leadership  of  America 
and  Its  future  acts.  How  can  that^eadershlp  practice  peacetime 
patriotism?  *^ 

First,  The  political  leadership  of  America,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  can  write  a  moratorium  on  pontics  where  peace  is  at 
st..ke  and  follow  the  same  peacetime  credo  that  we  have  Just  out- 
lined for  the  average  American. 

Second.  The  political  leadership  of  America,  both  legislative  and 
executive,  can  give  more  time  to  the  consideration  of  Washington's 
advice— no  entangling  alliances— remembering  that  alliances  finan- 
cial and  economic,  may  be  as  dangerous  to  peace  as  alliances 
political. 

TTiird.  The  political  leadership  of  America  can  accomplish  a  con- 
structive  purpose   by   standing  for   an   added    check   on    the   dogs 
of   war— aiding   in   getting  a  war   referendum   amendment   pas.sed 
making   it    necessary   for   Congress   to   have   a   mandate   from   the" 
people   before   this   Nation   can   engage   in   foreign   war. 

Fourth.  Tlie  political  leadership  of  America  can  formulate  legis- 
lation and  plans  that  not  only  will  aid  our  national  economy 
now  but  will  especially  prepare  for  the  shocks  and  problems 
that  will  arise  when  this  war  in  Etirope  cea!;es. 

Fifth.  The  political  leadership  of  America  can  define  and  restrict 
the  powers  of  the  Executive  in  relation  to  our  foreign  affairs. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  haunting  precedent  of  totalitarian  states 
makes  the  average  Amicrican  fearful  of  the  encroachment  of 
any  one  man  on  the  powers  that  must  be  shared   in   a  republic. 

Sixth.  The  political  leadership  of  America  can  stimulate  trade 
with  South  America  and  other  noncombatant  countries;  think 
our  farm  problem  through;  think  our  labor-capital  problem 
through,  and  solve  these  problems. 

Seventh.  The  political  leadership  of  America  can  reinstate  In  the 
American  people  a  feeling  of  confidence;  it  can  demonstrate 
the  Government's  ability  to  balance  the  Budget;  it  can  get  rid 
of  government  by  experts  and  return  the  Government  to  the 
people. 

Grave  as  the  European  situation  appears,  we  in  America  need 
not  be  appalled— need  not  fear  and  distrust  the  future  of  our 
country.  Men's  minds  here  are  alert,  independent.  They  are 
not  palsied— they  are  active.  We  are  arising  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge head-on,  and  my  faith  is  that  It  will  be  met  and  America 
will  remain  at  peace.  In  spite  of  the  fear  mongers  and  the 
hysteria  begetters,  I  am  glad  to  ascertain  that  more  and  more 
people  are  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  we  will  not  be  drawn 
into  this  European  war.  Tliey  are  realizing  that  Congress  alone 
has  the  power  to  declare  war,  and  that  this  power  is  the  greatest 
insulation  against  America's  involvement. 

Let  us  "trust  in  the  Lord  with  all  our  hearts  and  lean  not  unto 
our  own  understanding."  If  "in  all  our  ways  we  acknowledge  Him, 
He  will  direct  our  path"  and  America  will  remain  at  peace. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON.    PAUL    V,    McNUTT,    FEDERAL    8BCURITT 

ADMINISTRATOR 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered at  Baltimore,  Md.,  on  October  14,  1939,  before  Social 
Security  Board  Post  142  of  the  American  Legion,  Department 
of  Maryland,  by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Ad- 
ministrator. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


There  bcins  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  count  it  a  doublf  p-tvilec-p  to  meet  with  you  here  tonight; 
first,  because  I  .■rhare  your  allegiance  to  this  great  Ltglon,  under 
which  tho«e  of  us  who  have  servtd  our  Nation  in  war  have  CLir- 
rled  on  its  ideals  in  times  of  petice;  second,  because  we  are  all 
of  us  x^rorkin?  a*  the  same  tasic — th?.t  of  administering  Fed 'ral 
act;vi'ics  through  which  the  AmericJtn  people  have  set  out  to 
make  scr'ai  security  n  reality  on  thfir  )cib=:  and  in  tht  ir  homes. 
Our  paths  both  a5  mf-mbers  of  the  American  Legion  and  as  public 
.servunt.ii  pnga^-f-a  in  sucui! -.security  aci:vi'ie^,  lend  in  converging 
linos  towurrT  the  same  gfal — that  of  reah.i'lng  the  full  promi^.o  of 
Am*  rican  life,  of  niaku;^'  ihis  country  a  bc'.ter,  safer,  and  freer 
pinre  tn  live 

Tv.o  of  the  moct  Important  steps  the  Federal  Government  has 
tftk"n  in  th>  ciir-'cllnn  have  occurrrd  wiih:n  tlie  pist  few  m.onths — 
the  establi^hmen*;  of  the  Federal  Security  Agency  in  July  and  the 
stren!rh^-^nl^^  nf  the  Social  Security  Act  through  the  amendments 
pa.'^sfd  m  Aiigu.sT. 

In  grouping  the  Social  Security  Board  and  its  five  fellow  agencies 
under  our  new  overhead  organization,  the  President's  reorganiza- 
tion plan  lool^ed  tcward  economy  and  efficiency — and  much  more 
In  bringing  logrther  major  G'-vernmenf  services  for  the  welfare 
of  tho  fiimtly  and  its  individual  members,  this  action  unified  a 
pr-'.ifv:  it  st't  an  objective  Tlie  Pre^  dent  himself  has  stated  the 
purpose  tr>ward  which  all  of  us  are  workmg:  "To  promote  social  and 
economic  security,  "^ducational  opportunity,  and  the  health  of  the 
citiz.'^ns  of  the  NaUoM   " 

This  is  a  pled.T»'  to  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in  the  cour.- 
try — a  p;ed''e  that  the  rights  of  a  free  people  shall  not  be  denied 
them  b'^cause  of  persona!  misfortune  There  Is  nothing  new 
about  ThU:  it  sim.ply  reaffirms  a  time-honored  principle.  The 
GGvernmrnt  of  the  United  States  was  founded  on  this  principle  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all;  our  history  has  repeatedly  proved  that 
It  works  It  is  wrirkmg  today  Bat  because  today  we  are  a  vast 
and  varied,  yet  closely  knit  Nation  of  130.000.000.  we  must  now 
apply  this  pnncipli'  on  an  equally  Nation-wide  scale 

Security — a  soxind  footing  on  which  to  build  our  individual  lives 
is  a  necessity  common  to  us  all.  Some  of  us  are  rich  and  some 
p<")or  But  rich  or  poor,  we  need  Natlcn-wide  protection  against 
8icknes.s.  lencrance.  and  the  economic  hazards  of  our  industrial 
.etx-lety  We  all  know  how  one  typhoid  carrier  can  wreck  the 
health  of  a  community.  We  are  beginning  to  recognize  that  un- 
leashed iETnoran'"'^  i^  an  equally  n\enacing  contagion  And  we  have 
learn'^d  from  exp'^rlenco  that  the  worst  of  all  epidemics  us  economic 
iiibMihihty  It  h.i,-'  not  b<^en  so  long  since  we  emereed  from  such 
nn  epidemic,  and  wo  know  Its  cost,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents, 
but  also  in  human  h.^pes  and  happiness.  We  know  that  health 
arc!  f^ucaticn  alone  will  not  forestall  want — that  threats  to  the 
peopie'=;  pay  envelopes  can  be  equally  devastating. 

It  tnkrs  various  kinds  of  security  to  pre  "u^ct  every  group  and 
every  age.  True  every  living  human  soul  needs  shelter  and  foe  d 
and  clothing.  But  .security  limited  to  that  alone  is  the  security 
of  a  prlsf  n  or  a  {xx)rhou.-e.  Tills  is  not  the  security  that  a  free 
people  will  tolerate  for  it^  ch.ldren.  Its  youth,  its  working  men 
and  women  its  f\^'ed  Each  of  tiiese  eroups  and  each  pc-son  in 
thi>-f>  groups  hap  i:. dividual  needs.  And  cur  privilege  to  rail  our- 
selv's  an  enlightened  ciet^iiocrHcy  depends  <'>n  Low  well  we  meet  the 
ntfds  both  of  'he  individual  and  of  the  proup. 

That  is  wha*"  wp  are  wc-king  toward  m  all  the  pr;)grams  which 
H'^w  come  under  the  Peri'-ral  Security  Agency — security  for  the 
individual  and  lor  the  group.  And  of  all.  that  sroun  which  m.ost 
needs  security,  and  which  contributes  most  to  Individual  security. 
Is  the  family.  There— on  fan.ily  security — Is  exactly  where  the 
gieatcet  emphasi.s  belong.s;  on  the  security  a  m.an  builds  up  for 
him^fir  and  his  w;fe  and  children  during  hi?  wor'r'ing  years;  the 
siiiirity  that  g(  .  s  vn  when  he  is  too  old  to  w~rk;  tJie  ?-ecuritv  tliat 
doesn't  vanish  when  he  dies.  And  ttiat  is  the  kind  oi  security 
thf.-'  Government  services  in  which  v.t  are  interested  seek  to 
pnmiote 

It  IS  a  .cecurlty  ba.-^ed  on  self-re^spcct  and  s;  lf--ufTi(iency,  not  on 
regimentation.  No  man.  woman,  or  child  is  made  a  bettf^r  indi- 
vidual through  regimentation  growing  out  of  need.  I  have  seen 
s.  up  kitcl;cn-..  I  h;ivc  ^een  poorhouses  I  have  seen  orphan  a^vlums; 
and  I  can  say  this — thoutrh  such  institutions  are  needed  to  meet 
some  problems,  fo'  people  with  homes  and  famillee,  however  mod- 
est the.'-e  homes  and  famiUe^  are  the  foundation  of  the  kind  of 
life  we  pri/e  And  because  this  ts  so.  it  is  rifht  and  pr;  ner  thaf 
the  American  Government  should  be  concerneci  fcr  the  welfare  of 
American   f-inillie^ 

This  Government  concern  for  family  sectirlty  naturally  demands 
Na*io;i-widH  Govcrnmint  organization,  and  that  in  tu-n  d-m.r.nds 
e.fii'K-ncv  and  ccon'-mv  all  along  the  line  in  the  Federal  Go^  ern- 
n;- nt    th'^  Sr:itf-    i-nd  thrlr  Ircnl  com.munitir?. 

But  economy  must  be  interpreted  In  its  broadest  sense — as  a  tool 
of  eitective  and  constructive  administration,  a  method  of  assuring 
an  e((tii'"ib:e  income  fcr  thos.--  uho  need  the  protection  of  sccial- 
secuiity  iegislaiiun  Thi-n-'s  nothing  new  in  .<^aying  th;'t  the  nicn-y 
put  Into  the  family  pocketbrxit  increa.ses  not  only  their  S'^curlt-; 
but  aiijo  that  of  the  merchants  and  others  with  whum  thjy  deui 
a;:d  thit  of  the  ccm.munities  In  which  they  live. 

W-^  have  come  a  long  way  toward  assuring  this  kind  of  security 
In  'he  past  f.  w  years  But  there  Is  much  still  to  be  d.^re  Th" 
IDviC  -  p^.•^e;^ttd  a  problem  of  Nnticn-wide  need,  ant  wu  attacked 
It  .ir.l  '•olveU  it  in  the  best  and  quickest  way  we  knew.  Looking 
back  wiiii  the  perspective  of  experience  we  can  see  where  mistakes 


were  m.ade.  where  ortranf^fition  and  activities  were  duplicated  The 
1940's  should  improve  admiiiistrat ion  and  consolidate  the  ga!n>  <if 
the  1930's.  The  framework  ha.-^  be'^n  establish-^d.  Tlie  task  n^w  is 
to  simplify  and  perfect  the  human  relationships  involved- -between 
all  of  VIS  who  ht  !p  to  admini.sttr  Oovernnu  nt  .■H-rvic^s  on  the  one 
side,  and  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who  stand  to  benefit  from 
them,  on  the  other. 

When  we  look  back  on  all  that  has  been  accnmpllshpd  for  social 
security  in  the  shrrt  time  since  this  natlrnnl  enterprise  was  Initi- 
ated we  c:-»n  afcord  to  smile  at  th:-  doubting  Thomases  who  thought 
if  wcu'dn't  work.  Fac*s — facts  v.-hicli  are  known  iiot  only  to  th  >se 
of  us  who  havt>  an  insld»  view  btit  al.-^o  to  the  entire  country — 
hav.-'  an-w.ri'd  tiiese  earlier  doubts. 

But  the  troubled  time-=  in  v.-hlch  wo  now  find  ourselves  may  brerd 
new  cne.s  And  I'd  like  to  say  a  w.ird  to  spiko  th^m  in  advance. 
Come  what  may — the  state  of  limited  national  emerg'-ncy  whiCh 
the  President  recently  declared  or  even  somr  disaster  which  wofld 
hurl  u.-^  into  war,  as  we  ^11  pray  It  may  not  and  feel  that  it  will 
not — come  what  may,  sctcial  security  marches  on.  The  46.000  CKiQ 
workers  who  have  F'^^ieral  insurance  accounts  need  feel  no  fears 
that  their  social-.security  ci-'rds  will  become  valueless  scriip-  'f 
paper.  Thcv  can  be  confid^n'^  that  the  added  protection  recently 
provided  both  for  th'-^ir  own  old  age  and  for  the  futtir^  of  their 
families  will  be  forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time  Nor  need  any- 
one ftar  curtailment  m  the  ether  parts  of  th»>  Sr>cial  S 'curiiy  Act- 
job  insurance  arid  public  assistance  and  public  health,  and  child 
welfare. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  all  the  other  measures  through  which 
we  are  now  promoting  the  sectiri'-y  of  the  American  peo;:lc  Our 
united  purp.-se  ts  to  m.ake  secu'i'y  n  reality  throughout  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  country.  This  purpose  has  be^-n  given  national 
cxpf'ssion  and  added  impetus  m  the  creation  of  t'.e  P  d'-ra;  S'^- 
curity  Agency  TTiis  new  national  rrganl7atK;n  simply  brings  tn- 
geth.T  Federal  agencies  dedicated  to  the  coinm'in  cau.^e  cf  human 
betterment.  Through  the  B  -r.rd's  new  Bureau  of  Employment 
Setuiity  we  are  h-'lping  the  S»nf"<=  to  bring  men  and  Jobs  together 
and  to  provide  cut-of-work  benefits  to  bridge  the  gap  tx^twe»'n  the 
old  J(.b  and  the  new.  Thrcur'h  the  Public  Health  Service  we  are 
combating  the  menace  of  con  agton,  epidemics,  and  other  wide- 
spread health  hazards.  Through  the  OiUce  of  Education  we  are 
stiniulalmg  the  varied  educational  rppurtunities  j'S.'^ential  to  a 
democratic  people,  and  we  are  providing  vocational  rehabilitation 
so  that  handicapped  workers  can  again  become  self-supporting. 
Through  the  Civilian  Con.servaMcn  Corps  and  the  NatK^nal  Youth 
Administration  we  are  giving  youth  a  chance  to  build  up  their 
bodies  and  their  morale,  a  chance  to  learn  how  to  work  and  to  get 
training  for  future  work,  a  chance  to  provide  for  their  own  sin- 
port  and  their  families'  support  and  a  chance  to  contribu'e  to  the 
wealth  of  the  Nation  by  public  work  well  drme.  On  this  front 
youth  has  fought  a  winning  bRttl-  against  its  twin  enem.ies  nf  wan.t 
ar.d  idkness.  V,'e  have  .seen  across"  the  seas  what  happens  wh-^n 
youth  refu.ses  loneer  to  be  fru.strat-ed  and  respono^  tn  any  sum.mrns 
that  promises  them  a  future,  no  matter  if  that  future"  dors  turn 
out  to  b<-  one  of  destruction. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  and  its  five  member  orgnniTintions 
are  not  only  tne  only  onec  ri-xllcated  to  this  purpo.'te  For  in  its 
broader  sen^-e.  social  .-ecurity  em.braces  all  the  measures  through 
which  the  American  people  are  utili'ing  Govcrimient  as  a  channel 
for  mutual  service  and  Joint  protection-  including  these  that 
safeguard  the  health  and  welfare  of  children,  that  deal  with  wages 
and  hour--  of  labor,  that  protect  the  people's  savings,  that  nro- 
mote  agricultural  r.-habilita'ior-..  and  that  jrovide  decnt.  health- 
ful housing.  In  all  these  f.cid«,  a  begltmirsr.  and  more  than  a 
beginning,  has  been  made:  and  continued  growth  may  be  expected. 
In  others,  we  are  still  only  feeling  our  way— notably  in  the' devel- 
opment of  a  com.prehensive  and  efTectlve  national  health  pro- 
gram. But  the  line  of  proe-re^s  ic;  rlear  In  this  coimtrv  all  our 
forces  are  seared  to  the  conservatiot'  not  only  of  our  natural 
resources  but  also  of  our  human  resources. 

Tlie  spiritual  heritn<re  of  otir  crreat  democracy  has  never  been 
more  virile  atid  vital  -or  more  needed — than  "it  Is  today.  The 
preservation  and  the  enrtthmcnt  of  our  American  way  of  life  is 
what  wr-  are  striving  for  In  the  bmad  social-security  jprogram  of 
which  all  these  Government  measures  are  all  a  part. 

This  principle  the  principle  pf  social  sec\iritv--has  been  re- 
peatedly reafflrm.ed  The  constitiitlonaltty  of  social  sc^curi'y  has 
bc'-n  uplield  by  the  Supreme  Court  Tlie'administration  of  "social 
security  ha.-,  be- n  Integrated  and  tm^proved  through  the  creation 
of  the  Frrieral  Security  Agencv  The  scope  of  social  security  has 
been  r.xp.indcd  and  the  p.'-otfctu  ns  it  offer's  ctreVig'hened  by  the 
amendments  to  the  Social  Security  Ac:  Social  security  in  this 
country  is  so  firmly  rooted,  fc^  effectively  moving  toward  its  ap- 
pointed S(  al,  that  Its  con'inuatlcn  and  its  further  development  are 
beyond  all  doubt   or  question. 

I  spenk  positively,  and  I  do  so  for  three  reasons.  First,  be- 
cause I  know  that  it  is  the  considered  and  constant  determination 
of  the  American  people  to  get  this  social -security  protection. 
They  need  It,  and  th'-y  want  It.  They  propose  to  utilize  their 
Government  m.achir°ry  as  one  method  of  achieving  It. 

Second,  as  Federal  Security  Administrator,  I  can  say  that  the 
Federal  and  State  officials  to  whom  the  administration  of  the,<e 
programs  has  been  deletjated  are  determined  to  fulfill  the  man- 
date which  the  people  hav  placed  upon  them.  And  in  saving 
thi'i  I  speak  no'  onlv  for  thase  of  us  within  the  admlni.^trative 
agencies  but  also  for  the  President  of  the  United  States  Our 
national  objective  remains,  as  it  has  ulways  been,  construction,  not 
destruction. 
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The  third  rea-on  for  my  conviction  that  nothing  will  curtail 
our  progress  toward  social  securitv  is  based  on  the  hlstcrv  of 
European  social  legislation.  Even  In  countries  that  have  exoe- 
r lenced  war  and  the  fear  of  war,  these  disasters  have  not  stemmed 
the  tide  once  it  was  turned  in  this  direction.  Germanv  Fraiice 
and  Great  Britain,  for  example,  were  aware  of  the  needs' of  their 
people  and  had  taken  some  steps  to  meet  them  before  the  dark 
days  of  1914  to  1918.  In  France  protective  measures  were  still 
pretty  scattered:  in  Germany  social  insurance  was  faiilv  com- 
prehensive; and  in  England  health  In.surance  and  unempro\-ment 
insurance  were  establi.shed.  In  spite  of  the  travail  of  war  "these 
countries  provided  government  allowances  for  those  in  need  and 
they  .supplemented  and  expanded  their  Insurance  measures'  <o 
that  more  people  were  benefited  than  before.  These  developments 
went  on  even  during  the  war  years,  and  evervwhere  thev  formed 
the  basis  for  a  notable  expansion  of  social  insurance  as  soon  as 
the  war  ended. 

These  are  some  of  the  rca.sons  why  I  have  no  fear  that  war  or 
any  other  eventuality  will  rob  the  American  people  of  the  genu- 
ine security  which  they  have  been,  and  are,  buildiu''  by  their 
own  efforts.  But  there  Is  another  and  still  more  potent  "reason 
And  here  I  speak  as  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  to  mv 
fellow  members.  Bccau.se  we  have  no  illusions  about"  war  to  us 
the  making  and  the  ket>ping  of  the  peace  arc  more  than 'words 
Because  we  know  what  war  means,  we  hope  and  pray  that  our 
Nation  will  not  be  put  to  tins  bitter  test,  that  we  may  continue 
the  ways  of  peace  not  only  in  social  security  but  also  in  all  our 
other  national   and   personal   pursuits. 

And  .so,  in  closing.  I  know  I  may  restate,  for  you  as  for  mvseif 
our  pledge  of  faith  to  the  American  idea- a  pledge  which  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  recently  exprcs.scd  in  these  word.s:  "If  we  light 
with  all  our  strengtii  for  the  preservation  of  ilie  liberty  in  which 
this  Nation  was  conceived  and  the  principle  of  equality  on  which 
It  was  founded;  if  we  recognize  and  protect  ourselves  from  the 
dangers  that  threaten  from  without  and  within:  if  all  groups  and 
all  clas.ses  work  together  m  a  spirit  of  tolerance— then  we  can  be 
Eure  that  we  will  not  come  tu  the  end  of  our  dream  " 
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HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,   October   16   (Iroislativc  day   of   Wednesday. 

October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.   ELBERT  D.  THOMAS.   OF  UTAH 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr,  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  summary  of  the 
remarks  made  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Utah  i  Mr,  Thomas] 
before  the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science, 
at  Philadelphia.  Saturday  evening.  October  14,  in  support  of 
the  rep^-al  of  the  arms  embargo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

It  would  be  wrong  to  .say  that  the  considerations  before  Congress 
today  on  our  peace  policy  are  unimportant  simply  because  both 
eide.s  want  peace.  Public  interest  m  our  special  session  was  at  the 
seething  pcjint  until  it  was  discovered  that  there  is  no  war  party 
111  the  United  States  and  no  war  bloc.  Since  then  it  has  flagged 
Nevertheless,  as  earnest  as  we  are,  we  are  divided  into  two  definite 
groups  as  to  how  best  to  remain  a  calm,  energetic,  peaceful  nation 
attending  to  our  own  affairs  and  expecting  others  not  to  molest  us' 
and  remain  not  only  at  peace  but  a  peaceful  influence  upon  a 
belligerent  world. 

Once  we  discover  cur  Issue  we  are  safe  In  discussing  it  The  issue 
Is  not  peace  or  war.  It  Is  not  a  question  of  this  being  a  step  toward 
war,  and  that  being  a  step  away  from  war.  There  are  no  steps 
to  war  in  contemplation.  There  is  the  law  of  cau.se  and  enect  and 
from  the  premise  that  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  enact  the 
restrictions  laid  down  in  the  new  proposed  neutrality  resolution  and 
give  some  greater  degree  than  now  of  recognition  to  the  principles  of 
international  law— from  that  premise  we  are  confronted  with  an 
almost  inescapable  conclusion,  namely,  that  we  arc  making  more 
sound  and  more  certain  the  American  position  as  a  neutral 

It  follows  that  our  embargo  of  today  may  sorlously  be  mistaken 
for  lack  of  national  fortitude  and  lack  of  confidence  that  we  are 
indeed  a  free  Nation,  and  that  our  failure  to  enact  the  other 
features  of  the  projected  resolution  is  simply  a  failure  to  restrict 
our  citizens  wherein  they  should  be  restricted. 

We  have  today  freedom  of  the  seas,  with  cur  ships  laden  with  all 
sorts  of  deadly  materials,  such  as  metals,  oils,  gasoline— yes  and 
even  rubber,  which  we  should  conserve,  inasmuch  as  it  is  not 
grown   in   the   United   States— steaming   unarmed   and   unescorted 


into  ports  of  belligerents  and  offering,   if  they  choose    lonp-te-m 
credit.     In  contrast   it  is  proposed   to   let   them   have   the  finished 

I    product,  since  we  let  them  have  the  raw  materials  anvwav    mak? 

j  them  take  title  here  and  carry  it  away  in  a  cash  transaction  or  its 
equivalent,  so  that  there  will  not  be  any  thought  later  to  have  the 
Government  become  a  lender  under  any  conditions.  Will  anyone 
seriously  contend  that  to  remove  the  embargo  under  these  condl- 

I    tions    IS    not    tightening   up    our    neutrality,    removing    hapha?.ard 

I    national  shipping  policy,  and  securing  to  us  a  position  of  strength 
dignity,  and  peace?  ' 

nr™«  ^^^A  ^""'^  ,?"^  "^^  ^^""'^  ''°  ""^P^^^  ^°  ^h^^ee  the  rules  during 
progress.     Or.    shall    v.e   call    war    a    game?     Let    us    make    a    legal 
case  in  equity  out  of  it  and  .see  what  we  have  under  contemplation 
We  have  a  situation  in  which  our  neutrality  law  is  unsuited      In 

^nvM.'^^^o  ,^f""'T''  """^  '"  ^^'^  P'"*''^^  f"""  adjournment  the  Senate 
Fo  cign  Relations  Committee  voted  by  a  close  poll  not  to  pigeon- 
hole the  bill  but  to  lay  It  aside  for  the  period  of  the  regular 
re.ssion  for  an  emergency  session  such  as  this  if  it  should  come. 
Meanwhile  the  Kou-e  of  Representatives,  by  enacting  it.  had  served 
notice  o  the  world  that  the  present  law  is  unsatisfactory.  Mean- 
while, the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Srcretary  of 
f,^  /,k"^  '^'^  ^^''^''  Department  have  served  notice  to  the  World 
that  the  law  is  unsatisfactory.  Meanwhile,  the  Senate  will  not  con- 
sioer  Its  amendment  or  repeal  only  because  the  Senate  Is  fagged 
and  because  the  European  war  has  not  started  and  becau-^  a  fili- 
buster IS  threatened.  There  is  no  nation  on  earth  that  was  not 
on  notice  that  we  would  be  summoned  into  extra  .session  and  a 
The  n!*?nt.""?r"f";f  "^"^'•"1'^^  Probably  be  forthccming  almost 
the  minute  that  there  was  an  emergency  abroad  which  might 
threaten  our  safety.  Some  who  say  we  have  no  right  to  cham-e 
?Z/Y^  ■'  '■''^""'d  to  consider  them  yesterday  on  the  ground 

hat  there  was  not  going  to  be  .any  war.  If  that  was  a  reason  not 
Inr^'^.T  7  ,T-'  >"l^^^'-^^y'  i-"  it  valid  to  say  today  that  we  shall 
not  consider  th-m  because  there  is  a  war?  Is  It  right  to  say  that 
we  wont  call  iho  doctor  becau.se  we  are  not  sick,  and  then  blcom- 
ing  thoroughly  ill,  say  that  we  still  won't  call  the  doctor  for  the 
reason  that  we  now  are  sick?  This  is  not  log.c.  and  it  is  not  law. 
and  It  Is  not  international  good  morals.  The  world  was  on  notice 
lasc  spring  that  Congress  would  act  to  revise  the  neutrality  law 

I  have  urged   in  many  forums,  and   cannot   repeat   it   too  many 
times,  that   that  which   we  are  considering   is  dome«t'c  law      It   Is 
meant  to  set  up  a  code  of  domestic  conduct  for  this  Nation  without 
impressing  too  greatly   tlie  rest   of  the  wc^rld.     Argument  that  we 
have  been   helping  Germany   and   are   aboiit   to   help   England   and 
France   Is  utterly    idle.     We   are    not    about   to   a.^sume    any    larger 
right  than  wc  have  always  had.     Our  net  claims  to  neutral  rlRhts 
have  always   been  less  than   International   law   allows    so   there   Is 
no    question    of   being    unneutral.     Our    law    today    allow8    us    less 
licen.se  than  would  .straight  international  law.     Our  law    when  we 
pass   the    embargo    repeal,    with    its    other    features,    will'  allow    us 
even    ess  tomorrow  than  today.     One  may  not  menace  his  neighbcu-j 
by  falling  to  assert  his  rights.     It   is  overassertlon,  not   undcra.'ser- 
tlon.  that  creates  damage  and  violates  the  security  of  others  und  is 
unneutral.     Restriction  must  never  be  confused  wdth  its  onprjs.te— 
enlargement.     We  may  not  foresee,  much  less  plan,  all  the  comnll- 
cations   which   may  arise   from   America  s   leading   a    normal    Inter- 
national life.     Your  grocer  does  not  pick  his  customers      They   lust 
come  to  his  store,  if  they  will.     He  docs  not  .sell  his  top  apples  to 
Mrs   Jones  and  his  bottom  apples  to  Mrs.  Smith.     They  come  with 
their  baskets,  and  they  go  in  peace.     So.  it  must  follow,  may  na- 
tions:   and   if   one   comes   in    biutal.   drunk,    and    swaggering"   this 
Nation  still   is  well   enough   policed   and   .-trong  enough    I   take     t 
to  eject  him.     If  our  cu.stomers  are  like  Hatfield  and  McCoy  of  the 
famous     feuding     families  of  another  generation,  we  cannot  help 
that   so  long  as  they  have  the  money  to  buy  our  goods  and  go  on 
We  do  not  force  our  wares  on  anyone,  and  we  do  not  count  Hat- 
field s  cash  or  McCoy's  cash  to  soe  how  much  each  has  and  to  make 
sure  It  is  equal  and  that  wc  are  being  fair  to  both;  neither  do  we 
examine  their  fortifications  to  .see  whether  one  may  get  hr.me  safelv 
with  his  basket  and  the  other  not.     We  arc  minding  our  own  bus'- 
ness,  and  this  America  proposes  to  do  in  a  rather  affirmative  biit 
modest  and  not  arrogant  sort  of  way.  thus  basing  our  neutrality 
upon   the  right  of  a   nation   to  stay   at  peace   In   the   midst   of   a 
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OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  16   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL   BY  WILLIAM   HIRTH 


Mr.  CLARK  of  Missouri.    Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from 
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the  Missouri  Fnrm^'r,  written  by  William  Hir:h.  presidont 
rf  the  Mi;;s(iui-i  Farmers'  Association,  which  is  the  largest 
farm  cocperativo  m  the  United  States.  The  editorial  is  en- 
tifled  "If  TlHs  Be-  Treason." 

Thcrt'  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
prmtt^'d  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

;Pi-im    th*"    M'.s.«:ou'i    Farmer) 

IF  THIS  EE  -niEASON 

No  dov;bt  scirra.'  rf  our  readers  think  I  am  "learmg  a  passion  to 
taitprs"  brcau-i*  I  write  s<j  much  about  the  new  hell  that  has 
bro': -n  lrx)&e  sn  Eiimpe.  but  I  am  doin^  thLs  because,  in  my 
cipi'iiun.  i[  ^*e  hhoii!  1  become  actively  involved  in  it  wt-  will  be  the 
bu'i'est  pack  df  f  xjis  in  Christendom,  and  that  ere  we  emerk;;e 
from  it  wp  will  have  v.rcrkt-d  the  American  Rt  public.  Our  Na- 
tii.njl  debt  i.-^  alnady  $4ij.0o0.0&0.000.  and  apprc  ximaTin;;  what 
we  wouui  have  to  s,jt'nd  for  new  .-hips,  s^uns,  munlticn.'^  of  war. 
etc.,  and  the  new  biiiions  we  would  be  forced  to  lend  to  England 
nnd  FrHiice  (who  alrta-iy  owe  u.s  billions  from  the  la.st  war  which 
they  never  ex}iect  to  repay),  and  the  added  billion."-^  that  would  be 
required  for  relief  when  the  sensele.ss  slaughter  crimes  to  an  end, 
and  when  the  million.s  employed  m  our  war  mdu.stries  would  once 
more  be  thrown  out  of  work,  these  various  expenditure.-,  which 
ari'  t-M)  vn--t  for  the  average  mind  to  comprehend  would  m  ire  than 
ckiible  our  present  national  debt,  and  our  taxpayers  simply 
<<.u;tl  r.ot  rarr ,  such  a  had — not  only  woi:ld  it  bankrupt  the 
Fcdi-ral  Trea.siry — but  with  our  country  already  honeycombed 
wiih  Comniun..<t.-;  and  otliers  who  hate  cur  in-ututions  it  would 
mean  a  dictatorsiiip.  and  {inaUy  rcvoiut:on.  Not  only  would  our 
participation  mean  billion.s  of  dollars  In  incTensed  taxe;?.  but 
havln;^  once  mure  covenanted  to  ".'■ave"  the  rotten  democracies 
Of  Europe,  we  would  be  a.sked  to  send  millions  of  young  Amtri- 
cauii  to  the  shamble.'-  across  the  sea.  and  the  charic^es  are  tfiat 
(.no  oi'  more  miUion.s  of  'hem  would  rema:n  dead  upon  the  foreign 
butthhelds.  where  37.5€8  erstwhile  young  Americans  already  lie 
under  little  white  cresses — and  who  can  place  a  fair  value  on  the 
Ir.e.-.  of  a  miilicn  young  American.';  who  have  no  quarrel  in 
EurofK.  and  who  pfs.siona'ely  pr.ty  God  for  the  right  to  live  In 
peeee  witli  'heir  fellowiaen^ 

It  is  for  the  abt.ive  reiiMJUs  that  I  am  so  deeply  concerned  over 
the  crisis  that  confronts  our  Nation,  and  why,  if  the  fateful  and 
.sen;-,<  les.v  l.ssues  in  K'!ro]>e  are  not  com.prcmi.sed.  I  am  hoping  that 
the  President  and  Congress  will  serve  notice  upon  England  and 
France  that  lli.-v  must  .sxxrvivo  or  perish  upon  their  own  re- 
.source.3— -.hat  havint'  had  one  t-id  experience  in  trying  to  •make 
the  world  .safe  for  dtinocracy"  we  will  not  enga:;e  in  a  similar 
fuol's  auveniure.  And  the  surest  way  to  get  the  President  and 
Congress  to  do  this  is  for  th"  overwhelming  mass  of  our  voters 
t  >  lnil)re.s^  upon  them  that  they  will  scourge  from  public  life  any 
m.m  or  .'iet  of  men  who  will  permit  the  United  States  to  once 
n.ore  b'-come  a  cats-paw  in  the  alTairs  of  war-cursed  Europe,  and 
thus  menace  the  conClnujxi  e.xistenee  of  our  own  m.stitutions. 
Owrs  Is  still  a  "government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people'  if  the  m:I- 
l.t'ti.-.  on  the  farms,  and  ;n  our  ofTlres,  shops,  and  factor;es  will 
make  vigorous  u.se  of  their  right  of  tree  spe^-ch  and  a  fre*'  ballof 

I.i  1937  Congress  enacted  the  present  Neutrality  Act  by  an  almost 
unanimous  vote,  and  under  its  terms  we  served  notice  upon  the 
nations  of  the  world  chat  :n  case  of  war  we  would  not  sell  munitions 
and  other  implemciUi  oi  war  to  the  belligerents,  an-l  r.ot  o'.ly  in 
our  own  kind,  but  m  other  lands,  this  act  was  hailed  as  a  tremen- 
dous step  tow.ird  world  peace,  nnrcugh  it  we  served  notice  that 
we  d:d  not  intend,  -.n  times  to  come,  to  eommercuilizc  these  Instru- 
meiualuies  of  death,  and  we  felt  good  abotit  It.  and  had  a  risht  to. 
Bsr  since  the  '-four  horsemen"  ha^e  b^gun  to  ride  and  heli  has 
bruktn  loose  certain  Member.;  of  Congress  have  changed  their 
minds.  Now  these  gentlem'-n  say,  in  sub.->Unte.  that  we  will  be 
willing  to  sell  implements  of  war  to  all  comers  if  the  matter  can  be 
so  hanoled  that  our  own  feet  w:ll  not  get  caught  in  the  bear  trap, 
and  tliey  mnke  no  bones  over  tiie  fact  that  they  have  cha:i^'cd  their 
former  pi>..tion.  tirst.  b'^atise  they  wan'  England  ard  Pnonco  to 
wiM,  and.  second,  because  they  wi.si.  to  put  our  uncmt^ljved  to  work 
n^aknig  gun.'-,  .-h.ll-.  war  p'anes.  etc.  I:i  otlv  r  v.o.d.^.  after  thiv.k- 
Ing  It  over  they  see  no  rea,<w>n  why  we  «<hool.i:-,'t  make  .some  easy 
nKinry  cut  of  the  Eur.ipean  .-.ituatK  n  ii  we  ca'i  do  so  saf>ly.  Gone  Is 
the  noble  re.soh  e  to  contribute  to  world  pt>r.cp  that  wa.'=  behind  the 
Neutrality  Act  when  it  w,i^  e;, acted  back  m  lO'^T!  Ar.d  the  astrund- 
Irg  thing  is  thai  th  se  M-mbers  of  Corgrt.-v--  in^i-t  that  we  can  play 
Into  the  hand*  of  Fiiigland  and  France  in  this  manner  and  sti'.l  re- 
main neutr.il  And,  of  cotrre  the  riost  of  them  know  better  than 
thi.s;  the-  kn  .w  that  v.hcn  we  permit  E:  cl.ih  .'-hips  to  br.'in  k-ading 
w.ir  munitions  along  the  Atlantic  seaboard  German  bom!:crs  wid 
not  hopttate  to  blew  tin  ^h'-'to  fhips  as  thev  s'enm  out  to  sea  a:.d. 
that  it  15  not  unlikely  that  they  will  go  a  step  further  aid  end'-'avor 
to  blow  up  the  pl^nl*  that  suppiy  their  cargoes  of  deaiii,  and  thus 
li*  no>  Xhr-  respci\s,b:lity  the.se  "entlemen  are  askinj  our  c  .untry  to 
trike  a  frightful  one''  Doei  not  any  sane  man  know  ttat  if  we 
want  to  st;n  or  of  the  war  the  only  certain  way  to  do  It  is  to  give 
aid  and  comiort  to  neither  slrte^ 

/nd  now  V. lint  ;'.bc.ut  the  h'!e  and  rry  of  "saving  the  de:no<racl?s  ' 
cf  Europe''  Is  there  any  "deniocraoy"  left  In  Europe  that  is  worth 
pavln.^'  Wli.it  of  England's  heartless  crurhing  cf  tl-.c  Bner  Repiibl!'- 
In  South  Africa  some  year.-  aco'*  And  what  of  E.igland  and  Franc  s 
consent  to  the  muider  of  Czechoslo'. akia  only  a  few  month;  ago? 
Atid  did  not  these  countries  dictate  the  Trea'y  rf  Versa: ll'-"<,  wh"ch 
was  a  iteWa  broth  that  made  the  present  conflict  Inevitable  sooner 


or  later?  Arreeirg  'hat  Hitler  Is  a  renornde  and  n  menace,  from 
time  out  of  mind  have  not  the  statesmen  of  Europe  been  a  pack  of 
wolves  who  have  been  actuated  by  tenitorlal  spoils,  and  lir>v"  they 
ever  been  deeply  coi^e'ned  o^■er  the  liberties  of  their  peciil:*:-.?  Has 
th'-re  ever  been  a  time  when  "Peace  on  e:^rth,  gocrl  will  to  men" 
dominated  their  objectives?  And  having  had  one  experience  In 
'•=a"irg"  the  schemers  i.  f  Dcwnir  g  Street  that  came  p"rl!ously  near 
wrecking  our  own  beloved  R'^pubnc.  shall  we  again  place  otir' elves 
in  position  where  we  will  be  asked  to  send  mill. on:;  of  young  Ameri- 
cans across  the  sea  to  pull  their  chestnuts  out  of  the  tire''  If  we 
wotild  serve  the  ea'^o  '^ot  only  of  democracy  but  of  civilization,  we 
will  lose  no  time  in  building  an  army  a?id  navy  that  can  protect 
cur  Am.eri':"an  df^ir.ocracy  and  the  Monroe  D(x"rine  agan^s-  all 
corners,  ar.d  I  hope  the  time  is  close  at  hand  when  our  you:  g  men 
will  band  themselves  togefh^r  and  solemnly  declare,  "We  w  11  '.ladly 
shrulder  gtms  to  defend  A.merica  nrainst  an  Invfdrr,  it  m;itrers  not 
who  he  Li  or  from  whtnce  he  comt-s,  but.  so  help  us.  God  cf  cur 
fathers,  we  will  not  cHer  np  our  liv^  on  the  battlefield--  of  Efrcpe, 
and  if  this  be  trea.son.  let  those  who  will  n.ake  the  most  of  It." 
And  then  let  us  see  what  the  powers  that  be  will  do  abouL  it. 

Finally.  let  us  remember  that  we  have  not  as  yet  conqtiered  the 
drpri-ssicn:  that  we  still  have  :dl»'  millions  who  are  a  heavy  burden 
upon  the  Govrnm.ent;  and  that  the  fa.-tn  question  is  as  far  from, 
being  settled  as  it  was  when  Secretary  Wallace  began  his  gT.:inca- 
p:g  expcnmcnts 


America's  Attitude  Toward  F^uropean  Conflict 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NORTH   DAKOT.V 

IN'  Tin-;  SEXATI-:  of  tiiK  unttkd  states 

Monday^  October   16    Ucaislativc   day   of   Wednesday, 
October  4>,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  B.  TREVOR,  JR. 


Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.'^ent  to 
have  piintcd  .n  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  addre.s.s  deliv- 
ered by  John  B.  Trevor,  Jr.,  first  vice  president  of  the  Allied 
Putrictic  Societies,  Inc.  The  address  discu.sses  the  position 
the  United  States  should  take  in  view  of  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict. 

There  bemc:  no  objection,  the  addre.-^s  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rhcord,  as  follows: 

It  appears  to  the  chairman  of  your  special  campaign  com.mlttee 
that  tlic  most  important  problem  before  the  Allied  Patriotic  S. >cie- 
tlos  is  the  position  we  should  take  about  the  presrnt  Etnopean 
conflict  In  some  wavs  our  task  is  easier  than  In  most  of  the  i.ssue.s 
in  which  we  have  been  involved.  We  do  not  have  to  contend  With 
an  apathetic  {  ubiic  lipuuon.  The  country  is  aroused  to  the  need 
for  a?iion.  Congress  Is  being  flooded  with  letters  and  tclegram.s 
on  a  .scale  seldom  .seen  before. 

Tiieri^  is  need,  how  vcr,  to  cliU"ify  the  Issues.  Leaving  aside  the 
minor  points,  the  bn--ic  is.<me  at  stake  is.  Shall  we  continue  to 
n  main  a  neutral  in  the  connict  now  raging  in  Europe,  or  shall  we 
enter  tl'.e  war  as  a  belligerent?  There  is  no  third  course  We  can- 
not be  in  the  war  In  the  economic  field  and  out  of  It  in  the 
military.  In  making  our  decision  let  us  be  guided  by  reaoon  and 
not  by  cur  emoticna. 

We  are  probably  .'^afc  In  a.sruming  that  the  va.st  majority  of  the 
Am.erican  people  v.-ai  t  the  country  to  remain  neutral.  They  re- 
member all  t.  o  clearly  the  honors  of  the  laat  war,  which  they 
know  w.ll  be  eclipsed  by  a  pve.sent-day  world  conflict  The  dlslo- 
ciition  of  our  eco"omic  structure,  due  to  the  staggering  total  of 
loans  to  our  late  A'lies,  which  were  never  repaid,  is  still  with  us. 
We  cannot  for^jet  tha*  the  terms  of  !h-  pe'.ice  which  thev  Imposed 
on  the  vanquished  ecneratr  d  a  bitterness  which  Is  chietlv  respon- 
■slble  for  the  present  situaticm.  Wc  remember  th.at  ve  received  no 
share  of  the  vast  territories  taken  over  by  the  conquerors. 

Looking  at  the  Eti.'rpe  of  todi.y,  nor  conviction  to  stay  out 
shotild  gro-A-  stronger.  The  only  possible  rea.son  to  enter  the  war 
Is  to  -ave  the  ins*itu'*cns  of  the  so-caPed  d^moeratic  nations  irrm 
subjugHtiim  by  the  totalitarian  powers  But  let  me  pomt  out  that 
England  aid  Prance  are  no  longer  democracies  M'ssis  Hitler  and 
St«!>n  have  won  a  cru-hing  victi  ry  'n  th^  ideological  front.  In 
Engl  md  elections  hiV-  been  .suspended  for  the  duration  of  the 
eon'licr  France  ir  ru'ed  by  drcree«  Issued  arbitrarily  by  the  Gov- 
ernment without  regard  to  the  popular  will  Even  Cnnada  has 
taken  step,  wh;ch  niake  it  a  sem.idicta'or'-hip  Let  us  not  think 
that  if  we  enter  the  war  we  will  escip  •  thi«:  inevitable  process. 
Lei::s!:ition  has  already  been  drawn  up  wh'ch  will  cmfiscate  in  case 
rf  w^r  up  to  75  percent  of  th-  ind''idm!  s  pr-'perty.  On  the  ple-^ 
that  since  we  draft  manpower  we  .-^hould  also  draft  capital,  such  a 
proposal  would  have  an  excellent  chitnce  of  pissing  We  would 
then  become  a  corporate  state  very  similar  to  Italy.     Nominally,  of 
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course,  these  special  measures  should  lapse  upon  the  declaration  of 
peace,  but  hew  mu.'h  do  you  suppose  the  individual  would  get  back 
bearing  in  mind  governmental  inefHcicncy  and  the  reluctance  of 
the  ourtaucri.t   to  ci..-.;i.rtre  sj>ecial  powers'' 

Tlie  Honorable  William'  R.  Castle,  former  Under  Secretary  of  State 
says,  as  quoted  in  today  s  New  York  Times,  "that  if  the  Unued  States 
were  dracged  into  another  European  conflict  we  would  be  when'the 
war  was  over,  only  another  dictatorship." 

If  we  stay  out  cf  the  war.  we  shall  be  following  the  tradl'ional 
American  policy.  James  Monroe,  in  the  message 'to  the  Congress 
which  is  known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  said:  "b'«.»s 

"In  the  wars  of  the  European  p,-wers  In  matters  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  ne^-er  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  our 
policy  so  to  do.  It  Is  only  when  our  rights  are  invaded  or  Seri- 
ously menaced  that  we  resent  injuries  or  make  preparations  for 
our  defens.v  •  •  •  Our  policy  m  regard  to  Europe,  which  was 
adopied  at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  so  Ion'-  agitated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  neverihele-.s  remains  the  .same^wh  ch  is 
not  to  interfere  m  the  internal  concerns  cf  any  of  its  powers-  to 
consder  the  government  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government' for 
us;  o  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  preserve  thS 
relat  ons  by  a  frank,  firm,  and  manly  policy,  mee:lng  in  all  insta  ce! 
th.  ju-t  claims  ct   every  power    ,-u;.mittinK  to  injuries  from  none  " 

We  never  hear  the  above  extracts  from  the  Monroe  Doctrine  hut 
they  are  just  as  vital  to  our  national  safety  as  the  matter  wiih 
which  we  are  familiar  Disregard  of  President' Monroe's  dictum  that 
we    should    consider    the    government    de    facto    as    the    legitimate 

rel^innTr!;„!^^"\'''  J'?''  ^''''^'''  """■"'^  brought  our  international 
relations  to  an  absurd  Impasse.     For  the  purpose  of  a.ssigning  immi- 

^^rJ''!XT\°T  ''■''  i""'^  together  the  quotas  of  Germany  and  that 
a.ca  which  lormerly  composed  ihe  C/.ochn,siovak  state"  We  also 
%^H  l'"   P^""l'y  fluty  put   on   German   Imports   to   imports  from 

fX»     f"\    ''!!f^'""'"*"y  '°  P""'"^'^  ^'^^  <^^''^'^^  f""-  allowing  them- 
selves  to   be   defeated,    yet    we   do    not    recognize   that   the   GermTn 
Government  Is  the  de  facto  government  of  this  region         '^^""^" 
As   a   result    of   this   war.   and   perhaps  as   the   result   of   wars   to 
come,    the    boundaries    of    Europe    are    almcxst    certain    to    undergo 
change  and  readius-inent.     Unless  we  go  back  to  the  Monroe  Doc- 
trine  and    recognize   de   facto   governments,   we   may    well    get    Into 
n'lrT;\-'n       r,r''''°"  "^'^"^  recognizing  the  actual  governments 
or  .Mf  .  °^  EuTopn.     Such  a  situation  would  be  most  awkward 

and  provw  U.'oT'"'  *'°"''^'  '"  ^  "'''"^  '"'^"^  ^^"^*''  ''°"s'^»^ute  insult 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  the  path  of  sanity  and  safety  In  onlv 
one  respect  might  we  reasonably  clarify  it,  it  would  be  to  our  in- 
terest to  nfuse  to  recognize  the  de  facto  government  of  an  area 
Where  such  government  or  a  subsidiary  is  advocating  the  overthrow 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by  force  and  violence  Ex- 
tending lecognltion  to  such  a  government  would  be  merely  extend- 
ing the  cloak  of  diplomatic  immunity  to  Its  propagandists  in  this 

If  It  is  our  wish  to  .stay  out  of  war,  we  must  refrain  from  dolnc 
any  unneutral  i.cts.  It  is  not  sufflcien;  for  us  to  announce  our 
desire  to  be  neutral,  the  belligerents  must  also  recognize  our  neu- 
trality by  acquiescing  m  it  and  by  not  treating  us  as  a  party  to  the 
war  This  will  not  happen  if  we  commit  acts  in  defiance  of  Inter- 
other""^  '«^  f°'"  the  purpose  of  helping  one  side  and  hindering  the 

Let  me  read  what  three  authorities  on  international  law  say  on 
the  question  of  neutrality;  ' 

Froni  A  Digest  of  International  Law.  by  the  American  authority. 
John  Bassett  Moore,  under  the  heading,  "Neutrality  Its  Sle- 
niflcance."  he  quotes  from  Mr.  J.  Q.  Adams.  Secretary  o'f  State  to 
Mr.  Gallatin.  May  19.  1818; 

"By  the  usual  principles  of  International  law,  the  state  of  neu- 
trality recognizes  the  cause  of  both  parties  to  be  Just— that  Is  it 
avoids  all  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  contest  " 

Mr.  Moore  also  quotes  from  a  decision  of  a  Federal  court- 
♦v,'."^^'  '?''^  °'  ^  neutral  nation  Implies  two  nations  at  war   and  a 
third  in  friendship  with  both." 

From  Le  Droite  International  Tlieorlque  ct  Pratique,  by  Calvo  the 
well-known  South  American  authority  on  International  law-      ' 

The  first  duty  Imposed  on  a  neutral  state  is  that  of  being  im- 
partial in  1L6  relations  with  the  belligerents,  to  abstain  from  all  acts 
having  the  nature  of  a  favor,  to  aid  one  to  overcome  the  other  " 

According  to  International  Law,  A  Treatise,  by  Oppenheim  an 
adviser  at  the  British  Foreign  OtHce;  ""«="". 

"Neutrality  as  an  attitude  of  impartiality  involves  the  duty  of 
™|\!^j'"g  .from  ^  assisting    either    belligerent    either    actively    or 

The  most  immediate  danger  is  that  we  will  compromise  our  neu- 
trality by  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  of  our  neutrality  law 
Such  a  measure  would  partake  of  the  nature  of  an  unneutral  act 
In  the  words  of  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fraser.  technical  adviser  to  the  late 
n^^^^""  ^  Wickersham  on  the  League  of  Nations  committee  for  the 
codification  of  international  law; 

r,„,T^7^  ^^  ""  established  principle  of  International  law  that  a 
f^^ll  "^^^  "°''  ^"^''  ^^^  outbreak  of  war.  change  its  legislation 
for  the  purpo.se  of  a.ssistlng  one  of  the  belligerents  " 

If  the  embargo  is  repealed,  Mr.  Fraser  adds- 
tr.y.V^^"^'  "^'i^'  instantly  have  the  right  under  International  law 
to  take  steps  of  reprisal  and  retaliation  against  American  ships  " 

our  Government  has  in  the  past  recognized  the  Justice  of  thi.s 
^„  ^  ll!^"^-  °"""g  the  last  war,  while  we  were  still  neutral,  the 
German  Government  requested  us  to  place  an  embargo  on  ship- 
ments of  arms  to  the  belligerents.  Previously  we  had  had  no  .such 
embargo.     Consequently  the  application  of  an  embargo  would  have 
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'  iri.^r^r^,  .  '^  '"^'«^^,^^^  ^''^  the  belligerents.  The  situation  was 
Sr<^.  J"r?''''^'"i?'^  ""'"^  ^^^  ^^^""^  proposal  to  lift  the  embargo. 
SloS  '"'^  ^^*^  ^°  ^^'*'  German  Ambiissador  iu  part  as 

o^T*''",^^""™^"*  ^-^''"'  ''^''  '  ^^^evc  Your  Excellencv  Is  awnre 
and  as  it  is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  Indl.sputable 
dc^trines  of  accepted  international  law.  that  any  change  in  it^  own 
™°  .r^'ll""''^'^^;  "^'""'"^  '^'^  progress  of  a  war"  which  would  affix-t 
u-.n  i,  -H  L^""  '■^'«''°'''-^  ^^  "^''  t'nited  States  with  the  nations  at 
neinralitv     *  *"•  "i'Jy^tiilable  departure  from  the  principle  of  strict 

Let  mc  point  out  that  the  two  usual  argtiments  In  favor  of  repeal- 
ing the  embargo  are  fallacious  in  the  c.\ti-eme.     It  is  often  said  that 
,    our  industry  will  be  beneHted  by  the  arms  orders  from  the  belllg. 
I    "P"ts      This  does  not  appear  to  be  the  case  if  a  lontr  view  of  the 
?IJ  aIu     '•    n'V     ^^  "^^  '"'^'^^  ""  "^"^'h  payment,  and  actually  pot  It. 
i    1   H    .o  ""  "^f       '""*'  ^°  ^''^i"  "^  ^''''^'"  '"  their  holdings  of  Anierican 
I    f.'t,'-'"'^''  ^T^^''  -•securities  or  in   gold      Of  co-..se    if  we  do   not 
nsi.st  on  cash  payment,  the  last  war  probably  gives  us  a  notion  as 
fnJ^ T''    "-''   '^■•'^^^^^   P"irt.     Now,    England    has    large    holdings    of 
foreign  securities,  but  it  Is  very  doubtful  if  she  would  consider  using 
them   for  this  purpose.     For  many  years  she  has  had  an  excess  of 
imports  over  experts   and   has   used   the   Income   from   her   forelKn 
holdings  to  pay  the  deficit.     Without  these  holdings  she  would  have 
great    difficulty    In    supporting    her    large    population.     Therefore    It 
seeins  probable  that  gold  will  be  used  to  pay  us.     If  sevend  billion 
dollars  01  gold  is  added  to  our  already  inflated  reserves    the  foreign 
nations  will  be  left  with  a  deficiency  of  gold.     Then  the  logical  step 
lor  them  to  take  would  be  to  demonetize  gold— leaving  us  with  a 
hoard  of  yellow  metal  comjiletely  useless  for  financial  transactions 
me  effect  on  our  Internal  economy  can  be  Imagined 

Some  advocates  of  repealing  the  embargo  are  so  strong  in  their 
desire  to  help  the  democracies  that  thev  Ignore  all  other  arguments 
But  would  repealing  the  embargo  help  them  for  any  length  of 
time?  There  is  reason  to  doubt  It.  According  to  today's  papers  the 
boviet  Government  has  agreed  to  rush  goods  to  the  Retch  What 
could  be  easier  than  for  the  Soviet  Government  to  order  needed 
arms  fiom  us  for  shipment  to  Germany?  If  delivery  was  made 
by  the  Pacific  route  the  military  and  legal  obstacles  in  the  path 
of  the  Allies,  if  they  attempted  to  stop  the  trade,  would  be  very 

Now,  in  regard  to  other  phases  of  the  war  situation.  No  doubt 
.some  additional  legislation  Is  needed  or  at  least  desirable.  Measxires 
which  tend  to  protect  American  citizens  from  getting  Involved  In 
the  hostilities  or  In  aiding  them  to  leave  the  scene  of  war  aulcklv 
are  worth  while.  It  might  be  well  not  to  Issue  any  visas  to  Immi- 
grants while  Americans  are  stranded  in  Europe  In  appreciable 
numbers  so  that  our  citizens  can  get  accommodations  on  the 
Iners.  We  would  be  quite  within  our  neutral  rights  in  adopting 
the  cash-and-carry  plan  for  materials  not  covered  by  the  embarkio 
and  .some  such  provision  would  no  doubt  be  a  protection  to  our 
Interests,  a  provision  excluding  American  shipping  from  an  actual 
war  z^ne,  provided  the  deflnltlon  of  "war  zone"  was  made  suffl- 
clently  flexible  to  take  care  of  possible  changes  that  may  be  needed 
Additional  precautions  against  subversive  activities  are  also  lii 
order. 

But  all  these  matters  are  questions  of  detail.  The  basic  problem 
Is  to  keep  America  out  of  war.  If  we  get  in  and  lose  the  better  part 
Of  our  manpower  and  economic  resources,  wc  will  have  set  the 
stage  for  dictatorship  In  our  own  country.  I  therefore  move  the 
following  resolutions: 

'Be  it  resolved.  That  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies.  Inc  Is  od- 
posed  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  of  America  Into  the 
present  European  war;  and  be  It 

'■Resolved.  That  the  Allied  Patriotic  Societies.  Inc..  Is  opposed  to 
the  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  present  neutrality 
law  or  the  adoption  of  any  other  measures  likely  to  affect  our 
neutral  position;  and.  furthermore,  be  It 

•■Resolved.  That  the  president  be  Instructed  to  send  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  Senators  Wagner  and  Miad,  and  to  the  leadlno 
metropolitan  newspapers."  '^-MiJiB 

(Note— This  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Allied  Patriotic  Socie- 
ties at  their  regular  monthly  meeting  on  October  9,  1939.1 
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HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  16   Uegislative  day  of   Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  RT.  REV.  MSGR.  JOHN  A.  RYAN,  D.  D. 


Mr.  BURKE.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio 
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address  delivrred  on  yesterday  afternoon  by  the  R*.  Rev. 
M>;gr.  John  A.  Ryan,  D.  D.,  of  Washington,  rcsi>ec-ting  the 
rep'^al  of  the  arnps  e!nb:irgo. 

There  Ijeing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  a:.-  follows: 

In  this  brtadcast  I  do  not  profess  to  reprfsent  the  Catholic 
Clisrci!,  nor  th  ■  Nntional  CiiLhoiic  Welfare  Conference,  nor  the 
Catholic  Associaricn  ivr  International  Peace.  I  am  spcakin",  only 
fcr  mvsflf.  a,  an  Anvncm  ci'izcn  who  bel.^ve-,  that  he  kiiuws 
toniothin^  alxiu  the  primiules  ot  mteiimtiunal  niorahty. 

Mujh  lime  has  been  wasted  and  milhons  of  words  uttered  within 
raid  with(!ur  Con;;rfss  m  an  empty  and  f utile  di  pute  concerning 
the  me.^nnif:  nf  neutrality.  Those  who  denounce  the  cxu-tmg 
emhanj;o  on  the  sale  of  mvinitions  to  the  be!l:ge-ents  maintain  that 
i;  IS  unn<  iitrai  because  it  favors  Gerniany  iind  lb  unfavorable  to 
Ert^iand  and  France;  the  opposing  group  declares  that  lifting  the 
tmbargo  would  be  unneutral  because  it  would  help  En-'land  and 
France  and  injure  CJerniany.     Both  groups  are  right. 

According  to  Webster's  International  Dictionary,  neutrality  in 
International  law  means:  "The  condition  of  a  state  or  government 
which  riraliLS  frcra  taking  part  directly  or  indirectly  in  a  war 
between  other  powers."  Note  the  word  "indirectly"  In  this  deflni- 
tlcn.  To  keep  the  embargo  would  Indirectly  aid  Germany  and  injure 
Britain  and  France;  to  lift  it  would  indirectly  aid  Britain  and  FYance 
and  injure  Gennanv.  If  the  disputants  would  make  a  distinction 
between  neutrality  in  Itself  and  in  its  effects  they  would  avoid  much 
confused  thinking  and  much  waste  of  time  and  language. 

When  the  United  States  maintains  an  embargo  at^amst  the  sale 
of  arms  to  all  belligerents,  its  action  or  attitude  does  not,  as  svich, 
favor  either  side;  when,  as  I  hope  will  happen,  it  lifts  the  embargo 
it  will  continue  to  refrain  from  directly  taking  sides  But  the  effects 
of  the  new  attitude  upon  the  two  belligerent  parties  will  be  vastly 
different  from  the  effects  of  the  older  attitude;  that  is,  the  effects  of 
the  present  law  and  embargo.  The  difference  in  effects  will  be  due 
specifically  to  the  difference  In  the  conditions  of  the  belligerents 
themselves 

A.S  the  distinguished  Austrian  j\arlst.  Anton  Menger.  pointed  out 
many  years  ago  "Nothing  is  more  unequal  than  to  treat  unequals 
ociually  ■  ArisLot'.e  said  the  same  thin^  more  comprehensively 
almost  23  centuries  ago.  No  position  which  any  state  may  take 
can  treat  equalh-  belligerents  whose  conditions  are  unequal,  any 
more  than  a  mother  can  treat  her  18-year-old  daughter  and  her 
4-year-old  daughter  equally  if  she  provides  both  with  garments  of 
the  same  dimenslcns.  Tlie  priniary  concern  of  the  Unit(>d  States 
today,  is  neither  to  maintain  a  strict  technical  neutrality  nor  to 
treat  the  two  sides  equally;  both  these  thing  arc  impossible. 

The  advocates  of  the  embargo  and  the  prop^ments  of  repeal  agree 
In  their  dt^ire.  befpre  everything  else,  to  keep  the  United  States  out 
of  the  war  While  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  that  objective.  I  dissent 
from  those  who  contend  that  the  more  effective  method  of  attaining 
it  Is  to  retain  the  embargo.  Those  who  desire  arguments  for  lift- 
ing the  embargo  I  woxild  refer  to  the  speeches  delivered  in  the 
Senate  by  the  advocates  of  repeal.  To  me  those  speeches  are  suffi- 
ciently cogent  and  per.=u;i.sive.  The  assertion  of  the  l.solationists 
that  .selling  arms  to  the  belligerents  got  us  into  the  last  war,  and 
would  have  a  .^-imilar  effect  now.  is  not  Impressive.  It  lacks  logic 
and  is  too  simple  Other  factors  than  the  sale  of  arms  contributed 
mightily  to  our  decision  to  enter  the  great  war.  Some  of  these 
factors  no  longer  exist  while  other  factors  are  now  present  which 
were  absent  in  1917. 

Happily,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  not  only  promote  our 
nati'  na:  weif.ire  a:;d  sa''rty,  hut  would  be  in  conformity  with  the 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion.  Some  of  Uie  utterances  by  isola- 
tionists both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress,  suggest  the  Inference 
that  our  country  has  no  obligations  of  love  and  charity  to  any  other 
country  These  men  advocate  not  only  political  but  moral  isolation. 
They  cont«nia  that  i he  injustice  inflicted  by  the  Hitler  government 
upon  the  peoples  of  Poland.  Oermany.  and  Austria  and  the  manifold 
iiiju.-tices  whhh  it  will  inflict  over  wider  areas  if  it  is  successful  in 
tills  wur,  are  no  moral  concern  of  ours.  They  remind  us  un- 
plrasaiitlv  of  Cain,  who  demanded:  "Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?" 
They  imitate  the  Priest  and  the  Levlte,  who  passed  by  on  the  other 
s.de.  remauimg  neutral  to  the  suffering  and  helplessness  of  the 
man  who  had  fallen  among  robbers.  The  person  who  asserts  that 
we  should  be  Impartial  and  Indifferent  with  rcpard  to  the  conflict 
between  the  Hitler  government  and  the  Allies,  repudiates  net  only 
Chnsi  .H  gospel  cf  brotherly  love,  but  the  pruiciples  of  natural 
morality. 

States,  no  less  than  Individuals,  are  subject  to  the  moral  law. 
Ai-d  they  are  bound  not  only  by  the  precept  of  Justice  but.  likewise, 
by  the  precept  of  charity.  In  the  present  crisis  our  country  is 
morallv  oblit:ed  to  do  all  that  It  rea.sonably  can  to  defeat  Hiiler 
and  destroy  Hltlerism.  Victory  for  this  evil  genius  and  h;s  evil 
principles.  In  this  war,  would  mean  the  destruction  of  Christian 
civilization  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe  This  tragic  result 
Would  fi)!low  inrxoraby  fmm  the  Natl  philosophy  and  the  Nazi 
pclicies  winch  have  been  pursued  during  the  last  5  years 

Upon  what  sp»>c;flc  grounds  do  I  base  this  a.s.'^ertion?  First,  the 
Hitler  Koverr.ment  has  been  continuously  engaged  for  more  than  5 
years  in  a  cruel  and  insidious  campaign  for  the  destruction  of  the 
Christian  religion  in  Germany,  and  latterly  in  Austria.  In  a  Joint 
pa.-toral  letter  i.ssued  about  4  years  ago  by  the  hierarchy  of  Ger- 
many, the  blhhope  protested  against  'the  propagation  of  a  new 
paeanlsm."  and  declared  that  the  Hitler  government  was  attacking 
i.ut,  mcrciy  "a  particular  article  of  faith  but  the  very  essence  and 


fUTidamentals  rf  the  Christian  religion  •  •  *."  Three  years;  later, 
c.r  abrut  1  year  ago.  another  joint  pastoral  letter  of  the  German 
bishops  dcclan  d  that,  in  the  Intervening  3  years,  the  persecution  of 
re:ig;v.n  1.::  !  become  "mere  hostile  and  ni'.Te  violent."  and  that  the 
government  was  striving  for  "the  upro<^'in)::  of  Christianity  in  gen- 
eral, ai  d  th.e  introduction  of  a  faith  that  no  longer  has  the  leas.t 
relation  :o  bjlicf  m  God  and  the  Chrutirn  belief  in  a  future  life." 

Second  the  Ilitl-.i  government  has  consistently  and  continu- 
ously flouted  the  principles  of  ch:'.nty.  Justice,  and  triith.  which 
were  brought  to  Germany  by  St.  Boniface  more  th:',n  twelve 
l.nndred  ■  "r.rs  r^.c^  and  which  have  been  diffused,  developed,  and 
made  effective  by  Christian  teaching  alone. 

Third,  the  Nazi  ph.lfv^ophy  and  the  Nazi  government  liave  sub- 
stituti<i  the  absolute  and  H'lalitanan  state  f(;r  Christian  democ- 
rac-y  and  have  brazenly  outraged  the  sacredness  and  rights  of  the 
individual. 

Fourth,  the  alliance  betw(>en  Hitler  and  Stalin  sugp^ests  that 
victory  for  the  former  will  greatly  strengthen  the  position  of 
commun;sm 

No  gi  nu.ne  bflicver  in  Christianity  cr  in  the  moral  law  can  be 
neutra.',  or  impartial,  or  indifferent  In  this  awful  situation.  No 
intelligent  man  who  holds  that  states  as  well  as  Individuals  have 
duties  cf  charity  to  one  another  will  deny  that  the  United  States 
la  under  moral  obligation  to  do  all  that  It  reasonably  can,  to 
employ  every  means  that  can  be  employed  without  dlspi-op>or- 
tionate  inconvenience.  In  order  to  defeat  Hitler  and  save  Chris- 
tian civilization  in  Europe  To  p>ermit  the  sale  of  munitions  and 
other  materials  under  a  ca^h-and-carry  system  would  not  involve 
unreasonable  Inconvenience  or  grave  risk  and  might  be  decisive 
in  the  conflict. 

The  isfiue  between  Hitler  and  the  Allies  is  sometimes  mis-^Tated 
by  thotie  who  oppose  the  policy  of  assisting  Prance  and  Britain. 
"Why,"  asks  a  certain  columnist,  "should  we  punish  only  Hit- 
ler.^ Why  should  we  not  also  wreak  vengeance  upon  the  Allies, 
who  are  responsible  for  Hitler  through  their  infamous  creation. 
the  Treaty  of  Versailles?"  Other  confused  p>ersons  declare  that 
we  should  not  close  our  eyes  to  the  crimes  of  Injustice  committed 
by  England  during  many  centuries  In  many  countries.  I  can 
fully  understand  this  emotional  attitude.  One  of  my  father's 
brothers,  a  newborn  babe,  died  on  the  roadside  when  his  parents 
and  brothers  and  sisters  were  evicted  from  their  home,  as  an 
incident  of  the  accursed  system  of  landlordism  which  England 
maintained  in  Ireland  for  centuries.  My  grandparents  on  my 
mother's  side  were  forced  to  leave  the  Emerald  Isle  by  the  cruelty 
of  the  notorious  landlord  Scully,  in  anoUier  part  of  County  Tip- 
perary.  But  the  Englishmen  who  committed  these  crimes  are 
all  dead.  "Let  the  dead  bury  their  dead."  Today  we  have  to  deal 
with  not  only  ttie  English  people  who  are  living  but  alto  the 
German  people  who  are  living  and  who  are  being  robbed  of  their 
religion,  their  liberty,  and  all  the  moral  values  which  lift  men 
abo\e  brut.'s 

The  moral  question  confronting  America  Is  not  that  of  "pun- 
ishmi;  villains  in  EXirope,"  whether  living  or  dead.  It  is  the 
question  of  contributing,  so  far  as  we  rei^cmably  can  contribute, 
to  the  valiant  effort  now  being  made  by  British  and  FYance  to 
prevent  the  triumph  of  paganism  and  barbarism  m  Europe.  Hitler 
IS  a  madman  and  a  mon.ster.  As  Rev  Robert  Gannon,  S  J.  said 
recently.  "Hitler  is  the  most  pestilential  and  alicgelher  infuriat- 
ing character  of  all  limes."  One  has  to  go  back  to  Attila  or  to 
Genghis  Khan  to  find  nun  c>;mparahle  with  this  ' 'pestilential 
and  infuriating  character."  And  his  capacity  for  evil  is  much 
greater  tiiau  was  that  of  either  Attila  or  Genghis  Khan. 
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OF 


HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF    rOXNECTlCir 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October   16   legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS   BY   M.\J.   AL  WILLIAMS 


Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  American  fliers  overseas  during  the  World  War 
wao  Maj.  Al  Williams.  On  October  12.  over  a  coa.st-to-coast 
network,  he  broadcast  an  address  entitled  "Neutrality."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  an  ordinary  American,  of  a  plain  American  family.     Yes- 
terday  I   talked  to  my   mother.     She   seemed   confused   about   the 
'    so-called  neutrality  wrangle  going  on  in  Wa.shlngton.     Tliat  sweet 
little  lady  saw  her  two  sons  put  on  the  uniforms  cf  fighting  men 
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and  march  away   in   1917      Sh-: 


And 


.     .  ,  stifled   her  tc.irs  and  praved       »...,, 

II  5he  IS  confused,  perl.aps  others  are  confused  as  to  Just"  what  t'^e 
politically  tinted  neutrality  row  is  all  about,  and  what  it  w'lU 
lead  to. 

1  want  to  answer  my  mothers  questions  In  vour  hearine  In  the 
same  smvple  word.s  she  used  to  teach  me  niv  pravers— the  same 
,  plain  words  with  which  she  taueht  me  to  say  "Sir"  and  how  to 
puide  my  tongue  from  the  babble  of  babvhood  "to  simpL-  <ertencc'= 
With  one  important  distinction,  namelv.  tliat  Im  t:oine  to  talk  to 
you  in  the  lanuuaite  we  u«jed  as  youncsters  on  the  ba'^ebaU  dia- 
mond—sentences clipped  and  clear,  so  clear  that  no  American  can 
misunderstand   them. 

I  have  waited,  m  vain,  for  seme  American  political  leader  who 
would  dare  t.i  do  this-dare  m  plain,  simple  sentences  to  tell  us 
what  strict,  true  neutrality  means,  and  why  it  is  essential  for  the 
continued  peare  and  safety  of  America.  No.  they  are  splittine 
haiiip  dodgint'  plain  talk,  for  fear  the  real  problems  and  dancers 
will  be  understood. 

People,  common  pecple  like  me.  v.ant  peace.  W^e  know  that  these 
oceans  on  either  side  of  us  are  God-given  bulwarks  of  safety'  as 
long  as  wc  keep  our  thouphts  emotions,  and  our  greed  for  profits 
Within  our  own  boundaries.  Certain  leaders  are  tfvins?  to  sell  vou 
and  me  enouizh  so-called  p.eutralitv  to  .soothe  our  consciences  and 
enouitli  loophc  Ics  m  that  neutralitv  to  crab  the  profits  of  suppiy- 
Ini:  inaten.ils  and  weapons  for  killing  other  men 

Even  as  you  listen  to  these  words  men  are  being  killed  in  Europe 

n^en  who  are  or  were,  the  hu-.bands.  sons,  and  sweethearts  of  other 
women  m^  n  who  are  screaming  in  pain  as  th(>lr  torn  bodies  stumhlo 
in  the  muci.  fall  from  the  sky,  or  sink  beneath  th.'  waves  while 
the  h.igh- powered  propagandists  of  Europe  are  in  our  midst  trying 
to  convert  ar.d  confuse  Americans  or  influence  our  leaders  None  of 
these  propagandists  will  stumble  and  die  In  the  mud,  burn  in  the 
air  or  chrke  in  the  sea      You  bet  your  life  they  wcn't 

The  gall  of  these  fellows-  prcjv.igandists.  native  or  foreign  — to 
e\Tn  try  to  sell  u-  another  bill  of  goods  for  Joining  in  smother 
European  war  without  even  changing  the  slogans  that  tricked  U3 
into  ii^e  last  war. 

How  ciAr-i  we  Insure  .^^lertcan  p  ace?  Is  neutrality  the  only 
answer?  Still  talking  from  third  ba.se.  I  say  "ves"  to  my  mother 
•\e.-"  to  the  men  and  women  of  America,  and  a  "still  loude";-  "yts"  to 
the  poMMea!  lead-rs  who  tricked  us  Into  th  >  last  World  War  and 
who  v.-i!l  trick  us  into  this  one  unl<-ss  we  clump  dov.n  on  them— 
now      So  !"t's  pet  down  to  brass  tacks. 

What  is  r.eutrallty':'-  since  our  leaders  ref'-ain  from  telling  us 
According    to   Webster's    International    Dictiorary,    "neutrality    Is 
Ih.e  loi'di'.on  of  a  state  or  government   whicli  refrains  from  taking 
])art,  dinctly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war  between  other  powers" 

There  are  no  "ifs,"  no  "ands,"  no  "buis,"  no  "whereases  "  in  that 
deftnition:  no  faintest  hint  of  hopes  for  curing  un(>inployment  nor 
h-iw  to  make  proflts  Justlrtable  before  God  out  of  the  buaness  of 
putting  v.eapc  ns  or  materials  in  the  hands  of  other  men  to  kill 
still  Piher  u.cn 

There  s  no  middle  course.  We  are  going  to  be  neutral  or  we  arc 
going  to  be  unneutral.  We  cannot  .sell  anvthlng  to  any  warring 
nation  and  n-;ain;aln  our  neutrality  and  our  pi  ae,r 

The  f.ite  of  this  muntry  and  evervthmg  it  stands  for  hangs  upon 
Jusl  how  W(<11  you  understand  thix,  and  how  deterinined  you  are 
to  insure  American  p?a-e,  and  Just  how  deterinined  vou  are  that 
CongI■e.^>  and  the  Pn  sident  shall  execute  vour  deterinlnation  If 
there  were  no  proflt  m  selling  to  Europe  right  now,  there  would  be 
no  fog  ,'y  luutrallty  wrangle  right  now. 

Long  since  a  flit  and  compleie  embargo  would  have  been  clamped 
on  oar  e.vpnrt  trade  to  Europe,  and  our  risks  would  have  b<>en  elimi- 
nated. But  no.  The  dIfTerencc  between  the  strict  neutrality  which 
we  want  to  insure  American  peace  for  all  of  us  and  the  split  neu 
traluy  which  they  are  trying  to  .sell  us  Is  no  promise  of  i)eace  fo 
any  r^f  us  but  the  hope  of  profits  for  a  few  of  us. 

Complete  neutrality,  by  which  we  .sell  nothing  to  any  European 
warring  nation,  has  a  price  tag  on  it— in  dollars  and  ce'nts-in  the 
dollars  and  c-nts  you  won't  make  in  sales  by  Insuring  Am-rlcan 
peace 

There's  a  price  tag  on  split  neutrality,  too — and  it's  in  Ameri- 
can blood— written  In  the  blood  of  your  loved  ones 

And  if  the  bloody  price  tag  is  to  be  paid-there's  another  pay- 
off in  the  (i.pressio.i  after  tlv  drunk  n  war  profits  cease  And  re- 
member, well  have  that  depression  with  us,  because  we  still  haven't 
found  the  answers  to  that  deprcs.sicn  which  has  been  with  us  for 
the  past  9  years. 

The  people  of  this  entire  planet  mu'^t  — in  a  wide  sense— be  re- 
garded a.-,  a  community.  Just  keep  that  community  idea  in  mind— 
and  see  where  it  leads  us 

The  pre.sent  European  war  is  a  di.sea.se  epidemic  that  is  killing 
men.  women,  and  chidren,  but  only  a  few  Isolated  men  have  dared 
tell  you  to  stay  away  from  that  disease  epidemic.  Switch  the 
analogy  to  your  own  community.  Suppose  an  epidemic  of  infantile 
paralysis  was  raging  there.  Would  vou  be  thinking  of  your  lofty 
rights  and  privileges  or  profits,  or  your  safety,  and  the  safety  of 
your  loved  one,  big  and  little? 

Suppose  you  are  trying  to  avoid  epidemic  localities  You  have 
a  right  to  enter  them,  at  your  own  risk.  There's  a  wild-eved  fellow 
en  a  soapbox  telling  you:  "It's  your  rieht  to  go  into  those  places, 
and  no  one  can  stop  you"  Would  you  heed  him,  or  keep  on  your 
way,  without  worrying  about  your  rights  and  such  rot?  You'd 
keep  moving.  Just  as  I  would  Contact  with  the  epidemic  center 
means  greater  risk  of  becoming  infected.  You'd  keep  moving- 
or  more  .sensibly— you'd  stay  home  and  keep  your  people  at  home. 

Apply  this  analogy  to  the  war  in  Europe  and  you've  got  the 
answer.  f  j  t, 


for 


\Miat  will  we  do  about  cur  export  trade  If  It  is  cut  off  fnin 
Europe  temporarily?  To  the  .s^nuh  cf  us  is  a  great  continent 'il 
market,  rich  in  raw  material  and  low  in  factorv-fini.shed  products 
Cultivate  and  take  that  market  with  ccK-.d  o'.d  American  bu>.ine:>s 
sales  methods,  and  hold  it  with  >our.d  American  pnxlucts  -i-spocially 
now— while  Europe,  which  has  alwavs  had  an  eve  on  that  market 
can  t  get  at  it,  being  too  busy  cutting  throats 

What  about  that  '  wolf-wclf  '  gag.  about  "mavbe  we  will  have  to 
fignt  the  winner  of  the  present  Euroj  ?an  war"?"  That's  assinine 
It  s  a  gag  to  mislead  you  When  this  war  Is  over,  Europe  will  be 
so  distressed  sharing  the  sp^uls,  if  anv,  and  trving  to  hold  their 
respective  governments  together,  that  America  will  be  safer  than 
ever.  Especially  will  this  be  true  if,  instead  of  arming  e.ny  of 
them,  we  get  down  to  brass  tacks  and  arm  ourselves  with  the  fliiiest 
equipment  for  an  impregnable  national-defen.-^  system 

Europe  i-  a  bad  business  ri.^k  for  Americans.  We  undcrwr>->te 
i!.urcpe.  and  its  hazy  democracy,  in  1917.  And.  as  a  btisinessman, 
Id  say  to  Europe:  "No  more  American  support— monev  or  other- 
wise You're  busted  again.  You  fail  to  sliow  a  proflt  bv  preserv- 
ing tne  democracy  we  financed  in  1917.  And  if  wc  back  vou  again 
you  11  be  back  again  in  a  few  years  asking  for  another"  handout. 
Nothing  doing!  We're  going  to  preserve  the  democrncv  of  the  only 
nation  m  the  world  where  denux>racv  seems  to  meaii  someth'ng 
and  when  you're  all  through  with  your  power  politics  .slaughtering" 
we  Will  still  be  a  going  democratic  concern.  You!  Europe  started 
this  brawl  without  asking  us — now  finish  It — and  pay  for  It— wiih- 
I    out  ask  nu  us." 

I  I  know  some  of  the  foreign  propagandists  who  are  In  America 
now  and  p-rhaps  listening  to  me  and  I  am  talking  to  them  as  well 
ns  to  American.s-I  hope  they  understand   that   we  are  onto  their 

^    game  and   want    none  of  it       And   .so.   to  you   smart   propagandl.-»t.<i. 

i  Get  back  to  your  homes  in  Europe  where  there's  death  and  war. 
and  fi^r  cy.cc  be  found  dead.  If  necessary,  in  the  front  lines  where  no 
piopifgar.dist  has  ever  been  found,  dead  or  alive. 

We  have  had  our  one  bloody  Ics.son  and  your  unpaid  debts  accuse 

themselves  " 

And.  still  speaking  as  an  ordinary  American  cltl/.en.  I  challenge 
anyone  t.->  .show  me  that  any  of  the  proposed  so-called  i-.eufrality 
laws  propo.sed  by  the  administration  and  now  under  ronsideiuiion. 
are  neutral  in  fact  or  an-  spoiv-ored  bv  anyone  whose  record  hiva 
been  stainlessly  neutral  to  date. 

The  National  A.-^-soc  atlon  ol  Manufacturers,  and  some  sections  of 
big  buslne.-^s,  came  forth  with  a  general  statement:  "We  can  and 
musi  stnji^out  of  war.  Inriti.stry  opposes  the  utlll/atlon  of  war 
emeri;ency  to  boost  prices  for  the  jnirposes  of  making  excessive 
profit'-  That  .'Statement  was  planned  to  prove  American  big 
bu.-lness  does  not  want  war.  I  sav  the  is.sue  Is  not  war-  It  1« 
neutrality     But  they  s;iy  nothing  about  neutrality. 

All  America  wants  peace.  Some  of  Amrrica  had  been  led  Into 
thinking  th.ere  Is  a  way  to  Insure  peace,  vet  make  monoy  out  of 
jx^ace  Part  of  this  confusion  is  the  result  of  foreign  iiropiitanda  - 
part  from  the  Mlorts  of  so-called  American.-^,  who  are  M-lllng  you 
on  foivi"n  entanglements  while  waving  the  American  fiag  and  "the 
rest  of  the  confusion  is  attributable  to  an  administration  that  Is  un- 
mistakably unneutral  and  has  been  unmistakably  unneutral  In 
uit(rance  and  attitude. 

And  by  the  administration,  I  mean  the  President  hl.s  Cnblnrt 
and  certain  portions  of  the  Congres.s.  What  have  I  got  to  bacJc 
up   that    statement?     Well,   here's   the   story   a.s   I   see   It: 

The  President's  speech  on  "the  quarantining  of  iiggres.>nr  nn- 
tlons"  scared  the  wits  out  of  me  That  speech  meant  he  proposed 
to  enforce  peace-    a  world-wide  policing  Job, 

Prior  to  that.  Americans  had  b-en  worried  about  the  moves  of 
the  President  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull  to  back  up  England's 
plaiLs  lor  bluffing  Mussolini  out  of  his  Abyssinian  campaign 

The  President,  and  Secretary  Hull,  and  the  entire  Cabinet  toler- 
ated the  Chinese-Japanese  War  for  years,  and  refuser!  to  declare 
n  state  of  war  existed  even  thou^;h  hundreds  of  thousands  of  sol- 
diers were  killed  and  armies  were  in  the  fie'd. 

The  President  has  persistently  uw d  the  scare  phrnsr'  when 
leaving  or  leturnlnB'  from  vacations:  "UnlcKs  there  Is  war  In  the 
fall;  unless  there  Is  war" 

Do  you  recall  the  crash  of  that  Douglas  bomber-  whkh  even 
American  airmen  were  not  all  )wed  to  see?  When  that  ship 
crashed-  killing  my  friend.  Johnny  Cable— a  passenger  wa.-  found 
on  board  At  first  he  was  given  a  false  name  but  laU-r  wa,'.  Identi- 
fied as  a  representative  of  the  French  Air  Minister 

Who  cooked  up  that  deal— and  what  other  deals  arc  in  the 
making? 

The  most  devastating  recent  sho^k  to  the  nervct  of  Americans  wan 
the  President's  report  to  his  pre«-s  conference  that  two  submarlneg 
had  been  sighted  near  the  American  coasts.  That  report  should 
have  come  from  the  United  States  Navy.  Coming  from  the  President. 
it  scared  the  country— and  his  Jocular  comment,  after  refusing  to 
identify  the  subs:  "They  might  have  been  Swiss  submarines  -  did 
not  reduce  the  scare  effect 

I  have  disagreed  with  other  administrations  and  other  Presld'-ntu 
In  the  past.  That's  mv  right.  I  expect  to  disagree  with  other  admin- 
istrations and  other  Pre.'.idcnts  in  the  future.  But  this  Is  the  first 
time  I  have  ever  feared  a  President  or  an  administraticn. 

And  now  this  same  administration  Is  seeking  full  and  complete 
authority  to  handle  our  neutrality  policy  while  a  war  Is  on  in 
Europe.  Looking  over  that  record,  I  say,  "Don't  give  them  that 
authority." 

Without  further  ado,  what  does  the  Presicent  mean  by  urging 
that  "we  return  to  international  law'"  England  made  her  own 
International  law  in  the  last  war.  Tlie  German  subs  made  theirs— 
and  when  we  entered  the  war  we  made  our  laternaticnaJ  law. 


'    ,-. 
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My  answer  is  that  there  is  no  such  ih.n'  as  f.n  mternauonai  la.' 
tliat  wtll  hold  In  wartime  Doi.  t  lakf  my  word  tor  that — read  hiM- 
t'.ry.  Antl  since  there  is  no  international  law  I  a-sk.  Who  or  wnat  i; 
f;i.,;;;K  to  dtclde  what  becomes  ot  Ai:.erica  in  cuse  we  msibt  upun 
Ira'imt;  \M:h   wairiup   Eiircpe.-" 

Th"  Prosident  i.nri  the  adnu!iistrat:cn  var.t  ?Ti'-h  authority  nndrr 
the  piopescd  rtpcal  of  the  Embargo  Act.  I  siiv  again.  "Dent  Cive  it 
to  Them."  The  men  who  wrote  the  CnnstitiitiOP..  upon  breaking  with. 
a  tyrannical  tn^li-h  Km;,  wrote  it  with  one  bapic  idea,  namely  that 
no  one  man  or  Ecroup  cf  m'^n  outside  Congre-v';  should  ever  apam 
have  such  ;  owers  fo  rim  this  country  and  the  destinicb  of  It.-  people 
bv  prorl.im:itioT>  They  knew  the  bitter  taste  cf  dictatorsh.p  If  you 
peiinit  that  ainhonty  to  pas.-  intD  the  hands  cf  any  one  man  anrl  slip 
thnt  one  nniairin-,'  archrr  chain  ot  liber' y.  \ou  are  done  as  a  decio- 
cnit.r  nation.  Insist  that  the  present  Embargo  Act  be  held  as  it 
1^ — unchanged. 

Insi.st  that  Coneress  remain  in  session  to  handle  our  cntual  for- 
e!^n  affair-  and  until  peace  is  declared  in  EiTope.  Under  the  Con- 
p*itut!on  this  IS  the  I'li^ht  and  the  function  ot  Ccnjiirrs';.  not  oi  the 
Pre-^idfnt  Insist  that  Con;trfss  muzzle  the  locse  talkers  in  this 
administration,  who.  pretending  to  fq^eak  for  th.emsclves,  are  actually 
and  de'iiberatelv  shapinir  cur  internaticnal  relations  toward  war  De- 
mocracy IS  not  on  tiial:  it'.-  the  leader.;  of  democracy  who  are  on 
trial  Dcmccr.Acy  will  live  on  fc  rever  May  God  m'. ,"  yen  one  ray  of 
111' lit  to  see  the  safety  and  sense  of  stl'kii.g  lor  strict  netitiahty  and 
for  payiTih^  the  price,  which  is  a  money  price,  and  not  a  blank 
luandate  on  Amfrican  LbtTlics  ncr  en  AinfriCtin  biood 

And  If  this  ts  nU  too  pla-n  and  too  clear,  just  remember  t'.at, 
Ifspired  bv  nnd  paraphras.n :  th"  words  of  John  Hancock,  "Here  it 
1.-—  bt':  enough  and  blunt  enough  for  anyone  to  understand  it  " 

Peace  Is  a  :-tate  cf  mind — of  mini  your  own  bu.siness  And 
Ameiicas  busines  is  her?^  in  the  Americas. 


Aspects  of  V\ar  in  Europe 
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OF 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  BURKE 

OF    NEBRASKA 

I\  THK  SENATE  OF  THE   UNITED  STATEf. 

ilcntday.   October    16    Hegislcitive  day   of   Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1939 


ARTICLE    BY   JACQUES    MARITAIN 


Mr.  BURKE,  Mr,  President,  I  a.'-k  unanimous  con.<:ent  to 
have  printed  in  the  App)rndix  cf  the  Record  an  article  under 
the  heading  "Eurape  is  already  saved."  written  by  Jacques 
Mantain,  and  published  in  the  Commonweal. 

There  brin:?  nn  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

E'JROFE    I.S    ALREADY    SAVFD 

(By  Jacques  Maritain) 
Tti.'  thing  which  I  want  to  say  at  once  and  that  I  want  to  cry 
from  the  hous' tops  is  that  the  spiritual  situation  of  Europe  has 
conipiet.'ly  chan;ed  and  that  the  salvation  of  Europe  has  begun. 
I  am  ab.-olutely  convinced  that  western  civilization  will  be  saved. 
Til  be  mi"e  prec.x.  it  is  already  saved.  At  the  price  of  whatever 
mass  sacnfu-e.  pt-rhaps  of  what  torrents  of  blood,  of  what  de- 
struction, after  hov.'ever  many  months  of  sorrow  and  agony,  thi3 
.salv.ition  niiv  be  realized  in  events  lhf>m.>^elve^,  I  beg  you  to 
beiievr  that  on  that  subject  I  am  not  suffering  from  any  optun.stic 
lilusicn 

I  know  wh.'!t  nlcht  we  are  entering:  into  whnt  general  rum  it  is 
feared  th.it  the  civiliwd  universe  may  be  thrown  But  I  also 
know  that  m  this  rum  the  iniiverse  will  not  perish;  I  know  that 
this  nu;ht  is  not  a  night  of  despair  but  a  night  of  resurrection 
Por  an;,  ciic  who  --ck-  to  understand  the  drama  of  human  lastory 
from  a  point  of  view  beyond  that  of  the  immediate  moment,  it 
seems  that  he  must  have  an  unshakable  conhdence  in  the  hnal 
re£tdt  of  the  war  which  has  just  begvm. 

I  said  that  the  spiritual  situation  of  Europe  has  completely 
rh:int?ed:  The  sinking  indicaticn  of  this  change  is  the  Ru.-so- 
Germ.an  alliance.  It  ha.s  completed  the  unmasking  of  the  enemy. 
For  a  long  tini*'.  for  a  very  long  tinie,  people  everywhere — in  the 
Old  World  a.s  well  as  In  the  New  -  had  been  asking  themselves  this 
qu.-stion.  •'Are  we  not  forced  to  choose  between  communism  and 
Hillerism?"  Hew  m.iny  souls  were  tempted  by  their  just  horror 
cf  the  Fa.sclst  and  totalitarian  slavery  to  sympathize  with  com- 
munism: how  many  were  t<'mpted  by  their  just  horror  of  the 
Communi.-t  slavery  to  sympathize  with  totalitariani.vtn.'  In  the 
name  of  the  •'principle  of  the  lesser  evil,"  falsely  applied,  were 
thu.<?  excused  all  crimes. 

And  when  we  took  pains  ceaselessly  to  e.xplain  that  here  was  a 
question  of  two  opposite  a.spects  of  the  same  evil,  of  two  horns 
cf  thp  same  devil,  only  these  understood  who  attached  some  Im- 
puriuiice    to    the   philosophy    of    history.      Now    the   whole    world 


understands.  ;n  the  shattering  clarity  of  events  One  has  only 
to  see  in  ones  mind  Herr  ven  Ribbentrop.  the  prom^jter  of  the 
anLi-Ccinintern  agreements,  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Lenin; 
.t  i.-  .-ii;Iic;ent  to  see  Staim  and  Ribbciitmp  shaking  h;inils  while 
tliey  smile  at   one  another  the  cynical   smile  of  accomplices. 

The  moral  s:cKne.-s  from  winch  the  Occident  was  wasting  away, 
the  horrible  lie  by  virtue  ;it  which  each  believed  himself  obligtd 
to  choose  between  one  bad  thing  and  another  bad  thing  and  to 
set  up  one  evil  m  oppo:'tion  to  another  evil — such  was  the  pro- 
found thing  which  threatened  the  civilized  world  with  a  self- 
destruction  for  w'uch  theie  was  no  remedy.  That  thing  has  dis- 
iiiP'^arcd.  Iho  fa:.-e  front  of  being  a  defender  of  order  and 
civilization  i;y  whuh  with  diabolical  hypocrisy  the  revolution  ot 
Hitler  had  di.-guised  itstll  li.i;.  fallen  away.  Iniquity  and  \';o!ence 
have  m'.  t;  the  Marxi.-t  opposition  to  Christianity  ha.s  embraced 
Hitler's  oppctitmn  to  Chri.-.tianity, 

Everybody  clearly  realizes  that,  whether  bolstered  by  the  myth 
of  the  dicatcrslim  if  cue  cla;  s  or  by  the  myth  of  the  superiirlty 
of  one  race — by  aTP-«JV4iirxist-Stalinist  myth  of  the  state  calling 
it.self  Socialist.  embody"THg  the  proletariat  and  its  destiny,  or  by 
the  Hitler  myth  of  the  .i-tute  calling  it.self  -proletarian, "  embody- 
ing th?  superior  race  and  its  destinv  -thcie  is  only  one  revolu- 
tio:i;  and  this  revolution  is  in  e.s.sfncc  directed  against  the  first 
p.incipl.-s  cf  all  Christian  civihzatr  n,  again;.t  everythmr  winch 
indicates  the  mark  of  God  on  man,  agunst  everything  winch 
implies  respect  for  the  human  person,  for  justice,  and  fur  truth, 
against  everything  which  relate.s  to  greatness  and  liberty  of  tlie 
liUMian  .HUil.     Hitler  is  the  precursor   (lou-;ien    of  St. dm.' 

The  ilUisii.n  which  held  'liat  the  verld  was  riivided  betwC' n  the 
two  antagonistic  forces  of  d  mmunist  totali'.iri.mism  and  i..r 
rueist  totalitananr-m  has  been  dispelled.  Moreover,  we  know 
cleiirlv  that  both  one  and  the  other  totalitarianism  are  m  reality 
hut  a  sirgle  spirit,  a  single  homicidal  force.  And  face  to  face 
with  that  force  Is  another  which  one  can  no  longer  call  a  third 
force  (since  the  twn  which  It  opposed  at  the  same  lime  are  now 
Joined  together)— that  very  force  which  created  Eun  j.e  and  which 
has  Us  purest  sotnces  in  th'^  Gospel,  and  which  while  it  requ.r(>.s 
our  civi!i7.ati(.n  to  purify  and  lenew  it.self  in  a  radcd  way, 
neverthele.-^s  appears  manifest  as  the  vital  principle  of  that  bame 
er.  ih:,utu,n.  li.-re  is  the  Ctpi'al  hi^iorie.d  cliangr  wlucii,  lu  the 
gpii'.'ual  order,  we  have  Just  witnessed. 

I  have  said  that  westc.Ti  civiiizat.on  is  already  .saved.  The  si'jnal 
mdicaiiLn  of  tliat  salva:ion  u,  the  way  in  which  two  people  who 
have  a  horror  of  war  have  entered  into  war  to  stop  the  mijustrous 
enterpri.^e  of  Hitlers  domination  When,  on  the  levfl  oi  tem- 
poral oirife,  anH-Chn.stiaii  totalitarian  force  took  up  with  Hitler 
the  arm.s  of  military  aggression;  when,  treading  underfoot  all  inter- 
nationul  good  faith.  German  National  Socialism  undertook  to 
impose  bv  violence  its  will  upon  Poland  and  to  devour  that  country 
Willie  sheltering  itself  under  the  terror  of  a  general  European  war, 
at  that  moment  France  and  Great  Britain  took  up  the  ehallei.gc,' 
they  deliberately  opened  the  gales  of  war,  knowing  to  what  ihcy 
exposeil    then^^^elves.     •      •      • 

Civilization  dees  not  die  unless  it  betrays  itself.  As  long  as  It  U 
capable  of  actions  such  as  this  one.  it  can  suffer  the  moat  enor- 
mous losses:  it  is  sure  that  it  will  not  perish.  However  terrible 
may  be  the  ordeal  it  will  not  be  a  tragedy  but  a  sacrifice.  And  the 
end  of  a  tragedy  is  death;  but  the  end'of  a  sacrittee  ts  salvation 
and  resurrection. 

Jeanne  d'Arc  left  us  this  prophecy;  Tliat  one  day  Fiance  and 
England  would  unite  to  ;u  c^-mplish  together  a  great  enterprise. 
In  one  sense  the  present  war  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
war  of  1914,  but  new  its  apocalyptic  aspect  ha^  beciiu'  manifest. 
Quite  obviously  It  is  for  the  ccmniv^n  gotxl  of  civilized  humanity 
that  France  and  England  suffer  antl  figlit  and  that  Poland  Las 
been  martyred,  it  is  f^r  the  fundamental  human  value.-,  to  which 
every  free  .-pirlt  in  the  world,  particularly  the  spirit  of  the  Ameri- 
can Nation,  IS  attached.  I  know  that  tlie  American  public  Is 
clearly  aware  of  this;  that  Is  why  It  is  sufScicnt  for  me  to  men- 
tion the  point  briefly  If  H.tler  should  triumph.  thf>  Ideal  of  a 
society  of  free  men.  ba.sed  on  an  cfTective  re.-pect  for  the  riL-hts  of 
the  person,  offering  to  each  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  the 
gif's  wiiich  each  has  received  from  God,  and  allowing;  for  fra- 
ternal cooperation,  would  receive  a  heart's  blow.  But  Hitler  will 
not   tritimph. 


Permanent  Crop  Control 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  BANKHEAD,  2d 

OF    AI..ARAMA 

IN  THE  SENATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATF.S 

Monday,  October   16    (Icpislativc  day   of   Wednesday, 
October  4>,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    BIFJSnNGHAM   NEWS   OF   OCTOBER    13 

19G9 


Mr.  BANKHEAD,     Mr.  President.  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  splendid 
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pditori.il  from  the  Birmingham  News  of  October  13,  1939   on 
the  subject  of  permanent  crop  control. 

Tn.ie  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  v;as  ordered  to  be 
prinlcd  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Biimi::pii:un  (Ala  i  News  of  October  13,  1939 j 

CROP    CONTROL    IS    HERt    TO    ST.^Y 

Out  Of  the  effort ^-  mado  durir.<2  the  la.n  decade  to  Improve  the 
position  of  the  American  farm.er,  at  least  one  national  policy  of 
major  importance  .^cenis  to  be  cuiinitely  established  as  a  part  of  our 
agricultural  economy.     That  l-  crop  control. 

In  the  light  (  f  events  In  recent  years,  it  is  hard  to  .see  how  we  can 
do  withc^ut  some  kind  of  control  over  production  in  th^^  few 
major  crops,  particularly  cotton,  wheat,  tobacco,  and  possibly  one 
or  two  others.  It  .seems  to  be  the  onlv  device  whereby  ru'inous 
cverpri  duction  of  these  staple  connTioditics  can  be  prevri.ted 

\Vc  shall  probably  contnuie  to  have  crop  control  for  two  ••pa'^ons 
One  IS  that  it  seeni-^  necp.ssary,  ruid  the  other  is  that  the  farmers 
themselves  apparently  do  not  intend  to  let  go  of  the  device  winch 
In  yenfn.l  has  worked  leaiuiuably  well  for  thV>m. 

After  cTt.\i  control  was  frrsi  adopted-  with  the  conse-t  of  the 
farmers  thomf^^lvcs— prico-^  of  the  mator  atTicuItural  commodities 
rvi^o  from  the  extremely  low  levels  of  the  worst  depression  years 
end  the  Inige  surpluses  brgan  to  d:mini.-h.  Bv  preventing  too 
great  o-erji-nduction  and  cutting  down  the  surpluses  crr,.p  control 
put  ag'icn'ture  on  a  soundr  r  and  more  stable  basis.  On  crops  of 
more  moderate  size  farmers  were  able  to  obtain  better  prices  and 
realize  a  higher  income, 

A!nenc;.n  agriculture  wn-  d<  ine  better  from  lf'33  to  1036  than  it 
had  in  years,  largely  bee  luse  of  crop  contiol.  Then  in  1936  came 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  v  ;,.ch  Inv.liasted  the  -Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  rnci  as  a  consecpjence  of  that  the  crop  control  acts 
were  rt-pe'iiled.  Immediat.iv.  we  had  uverj^'-oduction  aire.in  in  the 
rr.'U^v  crops,  and  pr:e  s  'uinbled.  The  farmers  were  almost  back 
wi:iere  ihry  were  before  19::3. 

In  H>j7,  the  first  full  crop  year  after  the  A.  A.  A.  decision  and 
the  rej)(';,l  of  the  <  rop-rontrol  acts,  we  grew  the  largest  e-ctton 
crop  in  history,  p.bout  1<^  OOOdOO  bales.  In  other  major  agricul- 
tural com;nod;tles  we  c-.-v.-  crops  that  were  among  the  largest  on 
record,  if  uni  the  very  larsrest. 

This  was  :.o  accident.  The  crops  of  1936  were  held  to  reason- 
able limits  becau.se.  even  though  the  A.  A.  A,  wa'-  invalidated  and 
the  control  acts  repealed  early  tliat  vear.  the  machinery  for  c<m- 
troHmg  crop,,  then  being  piantcd  had  tilrcadv  been  put  into 
oiierituu:i.  Crop  control  continued  in  e-xistenec  "for  the  crop  year 
cf  1936 

,  When  almo=t  all  effective  rrerulntion  of  crops  had  been  removed, 
farmers  overproduced  enormously  in  1937.  and  the  resulting  col- 
lapse of  agneultural  commodity  prices  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant fuetor  in  bringing  on  tlie  business  recession  which  began 
tl'.at   year 

Then,  in  1938  and  .again  this  year,  a  mca-ure  of  production  con- 
trol w:,s  attain  establi^iied  in  some  of  the  major  crops,  though  not 
all.  and  ViClds  were  once  more  brought  within  fairly  reasonable 
limits. 

The  history  of  the  Improvement  in  the  atrti-ultural  position  from 
1933  through  1936.  the  severe  setback  in  1937  after  the  invalida- 
tion of  tie  A  A.  A  and  the  r-peal  cf  the  original  crop  control 
acts,  and  the  beginning  of  another  upturn  in  acriculture  following 
the  reestabiishment  of  crop  control  m  the  last  2  years,  offers  con- 
vincmp  evidence  of  both  the  need  and  the  effectiveness  of  regu- 
lated   p;t  dvietion, 

Fu-ihrr  proof  of  a  very  significant  nature  is  found  in  the 
experience  of  one  major  farm  group  in  the  last  2  years — the  bright- 
toh;:e.  o  itrowers.  These  producers  rejected  the  control  plan  for 
bri-lit  tjoacco  in  the  crop  \ear  of  1939.  In  the  reff>rendum  a 
majority  of  the  tobacco  grower.?— 50-odd  percent- -voted  for  crop 
control,  but  the  malority  was  less  than  the  required  two-thirds 
so  there  was  no  limitation  of  production.  If  memory  serves  this 
was  the  first  time  that  producers  of  a  major  crop  failed  to 
authorize  control. 

The  result  was  th.nt  this  year's  crop  in  the  bright-tobacco  region 
wa.s  the  largest  in  h.istory— 1,014.670.000  pounds.  This  overproduc- 
tion glutted  the  market,  and  prices  fell  bv  one-third  from  the  1938 
le-vels.  Naturally,  the  bright-tobacco  growers  found  themselves  in  a 
distressful  condition. 

The  bricht-tobacco  growers  learned  their  lesson  from  this  expe- 
rience In  the  referendum  held  a  few  days  ago  on  the  question  of 
a  control  program  for  the  1940  crop  they  voted  cverwhc'mingly  for 
control.  The  majority  was  about  9  to  1  in  the  six  Stales  partici- 
pating—Georgia. Florida,  Alabama,  North  Carolina,  South  Caro- 
lina, and  Virginia.  The  percentages  of  the  vote  in  favor  of  control 
ranged  from  82  percent  in  Florida  to  97.5  percent  in  Alabama  and 
the  average  for  the  six  States  was  89  9  percent. 

With  the  record  production  this  year  and  a  carry-over  of  nearly 
2,000.000,000  pounds,  obviously  the  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to 
restrict  production  for  next  year.  The  aim  cf  the  1940  control 
program  is  to  limit  acreage  to  an  amount  that  will  produce  not 
more  than  6G0  000,000  pounds. 

After  experiences  such  as  farmers  have  had  In  cotton  wheat  and 
tobacco  m  recent  years,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  In  the  future 
they  will  generally  vote  for  crop  control.  As  long  as  the  farmers 
themselves  have  the  decision  on  production  control  in  their  own 
hands,  and  as  long  as  a  two-thirds  majority  Is  required  to  make  it 
elfective,  the  device  will  be  democratic  in  nature,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  objection  on  the  groimd  that  It  is  regimentation  by 
government.  ■' 


Crop  control  may  not  solve  all  our  agricultural  problems  But 
It  IS  now  clear  that,  whatever  el.se  is  dene,  control  of  production  in 
the  major  crops  is  essential  to  the  slabiLty  of  our  agricultural 
economy. 
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HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16,  1939 


RADIO  COLLOQUY  BETVt'EEN  HON.  EMANLTIL  CELLER    OF  NEW 
YORK,  AND  DR.  AL\X  WINKLER 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  r°- 
mark.s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follov.'ing  cclicquy  between 
Dr.  Max  Winkler  and  myself,  over  station  WOR,  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  Co.,  on  Fi-iday.  October  13.  1939  at 
11:15  p.  m.,  entitled  "A  Comparison,  Germany  Today— And 
in  1914  "  as  fellows: 

Con-re.-.cman  Cr-irn  Mv  attention  has  been  directed  to  a  state- 
ment m  the  Voeikischer  Beobachter.  Hitler's  own  newspaper  prior 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  conliict.     It  read,  in  part:  ^     '  ^      '^ 

'Germany  today  is  stronger  than  she  was  in  July  1914  •  •  • 
The^  potential  production  cf  German  industry  in  cpse  of  war  is 
•  much  greater  today  than  in  1914  because  of  the  installa- 
tion of  mcdern  machinery." 

In  your  opinion.  Dr.  Wmkler,  is  this  statement  true? 

Dr  Winkler.  It  is  not.  It  was  in  all  probability  designed  to 
impress  the  German  reader,  or  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  pro- 
found changes  which  have  taken  place  in  Germany  since  1914 
aiong  eccncmic  and  financial  lines.     I  would  say  the  reverse  is  true 

Congressman  Celler.  In  ether  words,  Germany  today  i«  much 
w-orse  cfT  economically  than  she  was  at  the  outbreak  of  or  dur'n- 
the  first  World  War?  uuni^ 

Dr^  Winkler.  That  is  correct.  Germany's  own  cfScial  firures 
which  certainly  do  not  understate  the  situation,  will  prove  it' 

To  begin  with,  Germany's  .stock  of  gold,  which  is  still  the  uni- 
yers.a.ly  accepted  standard  of  value,  has  all  been  dissipated  with 
the  result  that  German  money  has  ceased  to  have  any  vajue  in  the 
financial  markets  of  the  world. 

r,,S."f'^fvf'"..  ^,f -^^^  "^'''    ^°    ^'""^    ^^P^^^^    another   observation 
made  by  the  Voelkischer  Beobachter,  namely: 

"The  times  when  it  was  predominantly  necessary  to  have  gold  to 
wage  a  war  are  past"?  b    "  <■" 

Dr.  Winkler.  This  would  be  true  if  Germany  had  either  credit 
or  foreign  investments  which  could  be  liquidated  and  the  proceeds 
used  to  pay  for  much  that  is  needed  by  Germany  to  prosecute  a  war 

Congressman  Chller.  But  Germany  has  neither.  Her  credit  has 
been  destroyed  as  a  result  of  her  repudiation  of  virtually  all  leeiti- 
mate.y  contracted  debts.  Her  foreign  investments  are  estimated  at 
a  maximum  of  5.OCO.000.C00  marks,  and  much  of  it  is  in 'countries 
with  exchange  restrictions  or  regulations,  thus  rendering  liauida- 
tion  thereof  diCicult,  if  not  impossible.  ^h^^'^o. 
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'  InercH.-^ 

Tir^'i:..^^^^^™-  ^^^^*  ^'^^  Germany's  political  position  In  the  last 
world  War  and  her  economic  advantages  as  a  result  thereof? 

Congre.':sman  Celler.  When  Germany  plunged  the  world  into 
war  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  the  Reich  had  an  alliance  with 
Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  and  Rumania.  She  was  successful  in  in- 
ducing also  Bulgaria  and  Turkey  to  Join  what  was  known  at  the 
time  as  the  Quadruple  Alliance.  This  combination  was,  without 
any  question,  a  much  more  powerful  factor  to  be  reckoned  with 
than  the  Germany  of  today.  Because  of  these  alliances,  Germany 
had  complete  access  to,  and  control  of,  the  rich  wheat  fields  of 
Hungary  and  Rumania,  the  rich  oil  fields  of  Rumania  and  Austrian 
Poland.  She  had  control  of  the  Dardanelles  and  thus  occupied  a 
very  important  and  most  enviable  position  in  the  Near  East  at  the 
gateway  of  three  continents. 

Dr.  Winkler.  Is  it  not  true  also  that  even  In  the  battlefield  the 
Germans  managed  to  achieve  marked  success? 
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Con?re«sm<in  Ccii.fr  Certainly  Within  a  relatively  short  tlmr 
Gfrmany  wa.«  '•ucessfully  watrln^  the  so-called  blit/kriee.  She  in- 
vaded and  crrup'.'-rl  a^m^'t  cne-thirri  of  f'rance.  Including  its  mast 
imporifirt  Industrial  fl"ctlnn.  She  even  came  within  a  few  miles  cf 
Pans.  Sh^  i:ivad''d  r-nrt  occTip'cd  all  cf  Brl^^tum  and  controlled  the 
Important  scapcn  of  Antwerp.  She  invaded  and  occupied  virtuallv 
all  of  Rij.ss'an  Pol->nd  and  pre-war  Serbia.  But  after  the  war  had 
propre-^'id.  both  Italy  and  Rumania  decided  to  throw  in  their  lot 
with  the  Ar.i'^d  Powors.  As  a  result,  the  German  armies  invaded 
and  occunifd  virtiiaHy  all  cf  Rv.marJa.  Techr.i'^a'.ly.  Italy  today  is 
still  an  axis  partner  of  Germany  But,  undcubtedly,  when  Musso- 
lini refers  to  this  partnership  he  does  so  v.lth  his  tongue  lu  his 
cheek.  It  Is  si„'nificant  that  Air  Marr-hal  Italo  Balbo.  who  undoubt- 
edly speaks  with  »h?  knc-.vled^c  and  con-ent  cf  II  Duce.  has  called 
the  Soviet  leaders  "'rat;ic  h-.iffnor.s"  and  "mrdpls  cf  gross  bes- 
tiality" Crt^inly  thLs  cha.  act-ri.-'ation  of  Germany's  newest  part- 
ner sugfrests  very  s^-rongly  that  histcrv  may  rrpeat"  itself  and  that 
Itrly  aiaiin  will  tak  •  its  place  at  the  side  of  the  AUi-s. 

In  the  spring  of  1918  tl  e  Russians  were  forced  to  lay  down  arms, 
and  by  virtue  of  the  treaty  which  was  sicned  with  the  Russians  at 
B-pe»-LiTnvsk.  virtually  all  of  the  C^-arLst  Em.pire  carne  uncter  the 
c<  ntrol  of  Germ'-inv.  Is  it  not  obvious  from,  all  this  that  the  G'^r- 
many  cf  a  cjuarter  of  a  century  ago  was  immta.^urably  strc:mcr 
than  toc'ay? 

Dr  WiNKiFR  It  wo'ild  perm  so.  One  more  thing:  H'tler  storms 
against  the  V:rspi!lrs  T-eaty 

CoMir'-s.man  CrttFR.  It  hardly  lies  In  his  mou*h  to  complain. 
H"  s-rm.-  to  hav^'  forgotten  ih°  ou^racreous  term.-:  whi'-h  were  i:n- 
pc^fd  upon  fh"  Russians  or  Rumanians  bv  the  ccnqti'^^ring  Ger- 
mans The  "h.^e  wcs  then  en  the  other  feet  The  Treaty  of  Brest- 
I-;tiv?k  provi'ifd  tlvv  Rus-ia  cc.le  to  Gt^nnanv  an  ar^a  of  more  than 
:j0e.000  square  mlcs  \vi*h  a  population  of  about  50,000.000.  or  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  all  RuR=ia. 

The  te-rito-v  ceded  coiitainrd  35  perr^nt  cf  the  entire  trpn^porta- 
tun  -ysf^'tn  cf  the  Cz'^rist  empire,  ■^hr-^e-cmarters  of  all  the  ircn 
production,  and  almost  90  percent  of  the  erit're  coal  output  In 
addition  Russia  wa;  obliged  to  pay  at  fh'  earliest  possible  m.oment 
:i  war  mdem.nity  anrountiiig  to  6. 000.000. 000  marks  or  one  and  oiu'- 
haif  biK.on  r  Id  dollars.  a:id  surrer.dtr  the  entire  gold  reserve  of 
tho  R'j5si-!ii  state  Bank. 

It  IS  characteristic  of  Gemian  promises  and  the  manner  in  which 
they  keep  thpm  !hat  prior  to  the  Brrst-Litovsk  Treaty  the  German 
Governmeiit  sclemaly  declared  that  the  basis  for  negotiations  with 
Rusc>;a  wuuld  b"  "n'>  indemnity  and  no  annexations." 

How  about  Germany's  treatment,  or,  rather,  mistreatment,  of  the 
Ruman  an>^  after  they  laid  down  their  arnis? 

Dr  VVrvKiE  Two  davs  after  Brest -Litovsk  the  Rumanians  were 
forced  tu  lay  down  arms  and  seek  for  p<-acc  A  treaty  wa.-  signed  at 
Bucharest  en  May  7  The  mcst  chaiacteristic  prevision  of  the  treaty 
was  an  agrermmt  whereby  Rumania  was  to  s.-ll  to  Germany  for  a 
perlcd  of  2  years,  the  -urplus  of  its  entire  ai^ricultural  and  minc-al 
produc'icn  a*  ab  u'  one-half  of  the  prevailing  market  prices  with 
th'-  German  Gr'vernment  reserving  the  rit,ht  to  renew  this  agree- 
ment for  an  adci.-.icnal  7  years  It  was  further  provided  that  aU 
Rumanian  demesnes  were  to  be  leased  to  a  German  C(  mpany  for  a 
ptMo<l  of  90  years  Rumania  agreeing  to  .nipplv  labor  In  connection 
with  thr  exploitation  of  the  lend.  When  the  Rumanian  d.^rcr  .tc 
was  on  the  vr-ge  of  c  .-llapse  as  a  result  cf  being  called  upon  to  si^-n 
this  shameful  treaty,  the  German  spokesman  encouraged  him  bv 
say;n.'  ^  ^ 

"Tht-  is  indeed  a  treaty  of  genuine  friendshit^  compared  with 
what  we  have  in  mind  for  Ei-^land  and  FYance  "" 

Coi^ercssman  Cr.ii.ER.  Apparently,  as  to  harshness  and  cni'>^y 
the  Versailles  Treaty  fades  into  insignificai.ce  when  compared  w-th 
the  treaties  cf  Bre.^t-Lltovsk  and  Bucharest,  which  Germany  foisted 
Uf^on  Rusia  and  Run.ania. 

Dr  V.'iNKiE".  Inc:d.  ntallv,  what  is  your  opinion  abou*  'he  Pui-hr- 
er's  lateii  peace  overture,  and  do  you  think  it  is  a  sincere  offer  of 
peace ' 

Con:  rcsfman   Cr- i.rR.  No.     Emphatically    no.     Hitler   is    really    in 
It-  of  panic      He  certainly  is  most  anxious  for  peace   despite  his 
•e.sful  bhtzlirirg  m  PcLmd.     Kis  ofTcr  is  prompted    however    b' 
a  genuine  desire  to  save  Germany  from  inevitable  collanse      H" 
also  reminded    perhaps,  of  the  deposition  and  fl'-ht  cf  the  Kaiser 
The  situation  m  Germany  as  revealed  by  statistics,  both  official  and 
somiciTicuil.  is  mnst  desperate,  and.  despite  all  the  assurance.,  to  the 
contrary.  Germany  is  m   no  position   to  last   throuGh  a  protracted 


a 
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war 


Dr.  Wtnkler.  The  unholy  alliance  with  Moscow  is  likely  to  prove 
an  empty  vict(^ry  if  not  a  real  embarrassment.  loxy  Stalui  is  plav- 
Ir-.g  both  ends  t.  ward  the  middlf>.  Not-  his  recent  barter  of  Eiv^-ish 
rubber  and  tin  for  Russian  timber— and  he  guarantees  deliver^  to 
BriUitn,  this  despite  German  submarine  menace. 

Coii^xressman  Cklieh.  Is  It  not  also  true  that  Russia  is  in  no 
p<  s:tlon  to  supply  Germany  with  raw  materials,  even  If  she  were 
Willlm;  to  sell   to  the  Reich  In  return  for  very  dubious  I    O    u  's? 

Dr  WiNKLFR  Tills  is  absolutely  so.  I  have  before  me  a  com- 
pile, tlcn  of  Ru&slan  production  which  was  published  in  th» 
Deutsche  Volkswlrt  under  date  of  AuKUst  11  Some  16  d'ffer- 
ent  products  are  examined,  and  It  Is  found  that  in  13  ruses 
file  amount  prcducd  is  either  substantially  below  or  Just  about 
c  ,"al  to  the  minimum  requirements  within  Russia,  In  only 
three  ca>es   is  there  anv  excess  over   domestic    needs 

ConcTCs-.-mnn  Cei-lth.  These  figures,  moreover,  applv  to  a  peace- 
time censumpilon.  In  wartime  the  excess  of  output  over  home 
req-.:irtmtn;s  is  sub.^-aatially  less.  Remember,  also  that  the 
only  products  which  can  be  exported  to  Germany  are  'manganese 


timber,  less  what  the  barters  to  England,  and  very  little  oil. 
And  a.-j  to  these,  the  rising  demands  of  Staim's  army  may  exhaust 
all  surplus.  Then,  again,  the  difficulties  of  transportation  are 
almost  insurmo'infabie.  Prarticallv  all  rail  lines  in  Poland  be- 
tween Russia  and  Germany  have  been  wrecked.  Tliere  remains 
the  Baltic,  but  this  is  too  roundabout  a  way,  as  these  products 
come  from  southern  Ru.'-sia. 

Dr.  Wi:j;cLER.  Tlieie  is  no  doubt  about  this. 

Congressman  Cei.i.er.  Much  has  been  said  about  the  enormous 
reserves  which  Germany  has  in  food  What  is  Germany's  posi- 
tion In  this  respect.' 

Dr  W  .vKiFK  H"'°  again  we  have  cnicial  statistics  which  dis- 
prove th"  Gfrman  boast.s  The  Prunkfurur  Zeitunj.  in  an  arMcle 
published  Augtis'-  2"),  points  out  that  the  food  reserves  amotmtid 
on  July  31.  1939.  to  4.480.000  tons,  of  which  289,000  tons  were 
in  the  hands  of  farmers  and  the  remainder  In  warehouses  and 
elevators.  On  the  prectdin;-'  day.  August  28.  the  German  Minister 
of  Food  Stipplic-^.  Walter  Dane,  in  a  broadcast  to  the  German 
people,  presumably  f'^r  the  ptirpose  nf  allaym^  their  fears  created 
bv  the  distribtition  of  food  ration  cards,  said,  and  I  quote. 

"Wc  pc.-si^Fscd  on  Au:rust  1.  1939.  exclusive  of  the  new  harvest, 
a  reserve  of  a'-rrictiH  ural  products  a;rgreira';ng  8.600.000  tons. 
Th3  importance  of  this  huge  reserve  u  apparent  If  one  realises 
that  all  the  reaturements  cf  the  German  people  for  bread  and 
flour  do  not  amount    to  more  than   this   ligure  for  a   fuU   y  ar  ' 

Contrres.'mau  Cfli.er.  It  would,  therefore  seem  that  the  actual 
am'un*  as  gi' en  by  the  FYankttirtcr  Zeitung.  is  Just  about  enough 
to  last  Germany  shehtly  more  than  hah  a  year. 

rr.  WiNKLiR  It  ii  ap^aient,  1.3  it  nut.  Congressman  Celmt..  that 
the  Nazis  are  repeating  their  exploits  of  the  World  War' 

Cungressr.i::n  Cfl'tr.  Indeed  they  are  As  in  1916  17.  they 
have  already  sent  forth  then  armed  ra'ders  disguised  as  merchant 
.-hips  and  the.se  n.uskod  siirfacc  bandit  ships  are  wreal-mg  tre- 
mendous havoc  to  Swedish.  Dani.V'i.  Ncrwegum,  Dutch,  I-inn;sh, 
and  other  neutral  shipping.  At  this  very  moment  the  Na^ia 
are  conductintr  powerful  propa-tanda  m  this  country  to  continue 
the  arms  embargo  I  pensonally  am  receiving  mail  sacks  full  cf 
letters  which  bear  Nazi  e.irmarks.  Among  those  I  ha\e  received 
in  opposition  to  my  st&nd  favoring  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo, are  some  45  communicatlcns.  presumably  from  45  different 
coiistituents  in  my  district.  Strangely  enough,  the  letters,  all 
exactly  alike,  emanatid  from  one  address.  I  took  the  trouble 
to  search  out  the  hou.,e  and.  to  my  amazement,  found  it  to  be  an 
empty  lot.  I  have  answered  many  of  the  other  letters.  Scores 
have  replied  thrit  they  were  surprised  to  receive  the  acknowledg- 
merit.  inasmuch  as  they  had  not  written  me.  They  complain  that 
m  all  likelihood  their  names  have  ben  used  by  pre.ssure  groups. 
Hundreds  of  my  acknowledgments  have  been  returned  to  m:^ 
marked  "unknown  at  address'  Purtherm-ore,  over  200  mimeo- 
graphed pcxstal  cards  bitterly  assailing  me  were  presumably  sent 
out  by  residents  m  my  district.  Upi^n  close  examination  we  dis- 
CLiverfd  that  all  of  them  are  mailed  from  a  Lon^  Island  City  post 
office  -substation  at  10  a  m.  on  the  same  day.  Long  Island  City  is 
far  removed   from   mv  district. 

In  1916  the  Germans  had  a  well-organized  campaign  to  establish 
the  arms  embargo  The  Source  P.ecords  of  th'-  Gre.it  War  particu- 
larly volume  3.  make  interesting  reading  indicative  of  the  extrem.es 
to  which  the  Germans  w-mt  m  1916  17  to  influence  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  especially  to  develop  sentiment  for  an  arms  em- 
bargo. Count  von  B.  rnstoff  openly  boasted  in  his  cables  to  the 
German  Foreign  03ic?  that  he  v^as  quite  sure  of  a  successful  cim- 
paign  to  .secure  a  majority  of  both  Houses  concernins  the  embargo. 
Tlie  American  emljaren  conference  was  cnc'  oi  the  Kai.ser's  numer- 
ous i)rcpaganda  organization.'^  m  the  United  States.  It  was  estab- 
lished to  prevent  th.'  exportation  et  m.unitions  to  the  Allies  The 
outfit  distributed  to  5.000.000  voters  letters  advocating  an  arms 
embargo.  Twenty  thcur^and  do.lars  wa.s  paid  into  the  Chica-'o 
ofSces  alone  or  the  two  telegraph  companies.  Millions  of  pam- 
phlets and  circulars  wrc  also  distribute:!,  particularly  deneuncme 
American  makers  of  munitions.  In  the  volumes  aforesaid  there 
■ns  may  be  found  frequent  requests  successfully  made  by  Von  Bern- 
by  sto,ff  to  Wilhelmsrra.-.st.  for  additional  funds  to  force  pro-German 
policies  on  Congress.  President  Wilson  was  in  fact  accused  of  un- 
neutrality  m  permitting  exports  of  munitions  concerning  which 
Count  von  Bernstotf  lodged  a  protest  with  the  State  Department 
Wilson  denied  the  reque.st  of  Von  Bernstoff  and  refused  to  depart 
from  th.^  n^u'rality  that  the  United  States  had  always  followed  as 
tnat  doctrine  had  been  understood  In  international  law  FiankJy 
I  ^ay  again  that  we  must  stand  by  that  international  law  It  Is 
our  anchor  to  windward.  We  always  relied  upon  our  right  to  pur- 
chase munitions  from  neutrals  In  our  hours  of  war  and  need  A 
right  which  we  always  asserted  for  ourselves  we  cannot  now  deny 
to  others.  ' 

Dr.  Winkler.  Is  not  Hitler's  recent  speech  a  bullying  bid  for  neace 
very  mu -h  like  the  Reich   1916  peace  note?  ^ 

Congressman  Cem.ek.  The  resemblance  Is  unmistakable  Ger- 
R,','!^-^.""  ^'c^vf  P^^"  "^"^-e  in  191.'5,  after  the  fall  of  Bucharest. 
Rumania.  She  had  been  dreadfully  weakened  bv  her  losses  In  the 
Butt.e    cf    the    Scmmo      Emperor    Fianz    Josef    and    his    Austrian- 

shorty     The  Kaiser  th-n  sought  peace  as  Hitler  now  seeks  peace-^ 

l^^r^.'^^'f''      ^^^^  ^"''^''^  ^'"*-='^>'  ''""^  cautioned  h.m  not 
1°.  V  ,,     anj    bid  for  peace  and  at  the  same  time  give  any  hint  of 

—      ,  nH;„  ^''  ."'■'"''^  ""'^'^  ""^'^  ^^-"  ''^"  important  Germaii  success. 
dodge   is   being  revived   by  Hitler.     Tlie   vi 


Th 


.'ictory   of   Bucharest 


U  now  "^  ix^mfn^'^Vn*'^  '^*'"'  l"^^  ^'  '^'  ^^"  °'  Warsaw  provides 
It  now.    Examine  Hitler  s  speeches  and  the  Kaiser's  plea  for  peace 
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and  'heef "ai?"'""  ^""^"'"''^P  ^^e  same  admixture  of  cant,  bombast 
Appaicni.y  there  i.s  nothing  new.     Ju.sf  as  In  the  World  War   the 
German  Go vernm.nt  gave  repeated  assurances  which  proved  wortf 

S?r;\h.ri"'e  wh"'H\'"/'''  '-'''  '''"'  ^'^^'^^  ^^^  likewise  n°ade  pledge 
scrap.i^of  ^ofler  ^  ^''  ''"'  ^^"^■'"^■"B^y  demonstrated  to  be  so  many 

Dr   Wknkler.  Do  you  not  agree  that  it  is  the  economic  war  rather 

ro.c^'  '''"'■  "V"^  °'  "^  '^'^  '-^^^  ''^'^^  Germany  dreads  mcs' 
Ccngie.'^sman  Ceiler.  I  certainly  do  J       ^  "s  mosi. 

Dr.  WiNKi.ER,  In  other  words,  we  are  more  or  less  in  agreement  p- 
to  the  importance  which  economic  weapons  play  in  mcde-irwa;- 
fare  Ihe  employment  of  thrse  weapons  wh'ch  are  pcTse^s-d  by 
the  western  powers  and  not  by  the  autocracies  Ju.stifv  the  hcDes 
and  expectations  that  the  tyranny  cf  Hitler  and  all  that  H' tie™ 
s  and.^  for  will  collapse,  as  did  the  tyranny  of  the  Hohenz-l"rrran^ 

a    t^r^-'  ''"'h   '"u'"  ■^"'^"'"•^  "SO,     Democracy   then     rmmpheS  oTe^ 
autocracy  and  will  undoubtedly  triumph  again. 


Streno^then  Defenses;   Keep  Peace  Uppermost 

in  IVIind 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  IVOR  D.  FENTON 

OF   rKN.WSVLVANlA 

IX  THK  fiOUSE  OF  KEI^RESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  16,  1939 
Mr.  FENTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  und,>r  permi.s.sion  to  extend 
my  remaik.s.  I  want  to  emphatically  state  that  our  country 
must  be  krpt  out  of  the  European  war.  Our  Armv  and  Navy 
must  be  strong  enough  to  defend  the  United  States  from  in- 
va.s  on.  and  which  will  al.so  help  to  guarantee  the  peace  of  our 
Nation. 

I  have  received  thousand.s  cf  petitions  from  mv  constituents 
m  the  hard  coal  area  of  Schuylkill  and  Northumberland  Coun- 
ties m  P-nnsylvania.  Hundreds  have  come  from  other  parts 
of  the  country. 

Many  petitions  favor  retention  of  the  arms-embargo  pro- 
vision cf  the  present  Neutrality  Act;  others  propose  repeal. 
Many  citizens  want  no  change  in  the  act ;  others  urge  differ- 
ent forms  of  modifications. 

With  .some  of  the  greatest  countries  of  the  world  now  in 
confl.ct.  God  only  knows  what  t!ie  morrow  will  bring  The 
mcmentcus  question  of  neutrality  is  one  in  which  there  is  a 
grta!  variance  of  opinion. 

Pois(,na!ly.  I  pray  to  God  that  the  United  States  will  not 
become  involved  in  another  conflict  which  will  sap  the  life 
and  vitality  of  our  Nation.  As  one  who  has  served  in  the 
World  War,  I  think  I  can  speak  authoritatively  of  the  horrors 
of  war. 

In  my  every  action  I  have  endeavored  to  follow  principles 
which  I  con.scientiously  believe  will  help  keep  our  country 
from  tcccmmg  involved  in  foreign  entanglements. 

I  hope,  in  the  future,  the  Almighty  will  grant  me  the  fore- 
sight and  wisdcm  to  act  in  a  manner  that  will  safeguard  the 
neutrality  of  our  country  at  a  time  when  judgment  is  so 
sorely  pressed,  and  what  we  might  regard  as  a  trivial  move 
might  have  far-reachmg  and  disastrous  consequences. 

I  am  100  percent  for  an  Army  and  Navy  strong  enough 
to  defend  our  country  from  invasion,  and  which  will  help 
guarantee  the  peace  of  our  Nation. 

Our  countiy  must  be  kept  out  of  the  European  war     Never 
again  should  the  life  of  our  manhood  be  sacrificed  on  the   I 
blood-stained  battlefields  of  Europe. 

A.S  we  are  in  special  session  my  thoughts  in  Congress  and   ' 
my  actions  will  certainly  reflect  the  spirit  of  my  constituents 
at  home,  whom  I  have  faithfully  endeavored  to  serve  during 
the  last  session. 

It  is  my  fervent  prayer  that  during  the  present  situation 
my  actions  will  be  in  the  best  interests  of  my  constituents 
and  our  beloved  country. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  are  a  peace-loving  people, 
l-he  best  way  to  protect  that  peace  is  to  strengthen  our  de- 
lenses,  and  keep  peace  uppermost  in  our  minds. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    ARCIilBALD    M.cLEISH.    LIERARIAN    OP 


Furon.     °^"P  °^  California.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  war  rages  in 
Europe  our  relations  with  the  Hispanic  American  renShlieJ 
become  increasingly  Important.     The  ines^apaWe  forced  of 
loiegn  war  constantly  raise  up  problems  of  cultural   dmlo 
matic.  and  commercial  relations  with  our  neighboring  Anier^ 

tL^irsotTon^Alth  'Tr  ^'^  ^"endliesr  atmosphere  7; 
n  tse?f  hpr.  ^^'^°"^^^  fnendship  between  nations  is  an^nd 
elat  ons  '^'rl^J'J'^'^.^ore  justification  than  that  for  good 

9^Tnd  vo?u;ta^y^^^urn.trd;fr  szj'^i  - 

Few  Government  agencies  are  so  well  situated  tn  ^..h  ir. 

take  great  pleasure  in  extendmg  my  remaT  v^"h  th.  ?^- 
lowing  text  of  the  address  by  Dr.  MacLeish  ^°^" 

'^o^c?s!oror?'irL.^c^^.^--•^  -  .„. 

LIERAKY  OF   CONGRESS,   OCTOEEH    12      193"         "'^^^^10     ROOM      IN      THE 

Libr'a'^y  %  Sn°Je'r "BuT?ori;eSpfS\£  ^"^  ^'^^^"^^  °^  ^^« 
think.  It  is  af.  occasion  wUhCutp?eceSent  in  the"h?'t*^^'^.  ^^^ 
Library  of  Congress  because  u  is  tlfp  flrft  >  ^  hi.story  of  the 
history  when  the  Librarian  ha  ■  rn^'L^"^  ^'""t  '"  ^^^  Library's 
dlvi.sion  With  a  speech  ^^^  ^  "^"^  building  or  a  new 

wh^;?!^  we'"2na"r1he"rc"^SS!^,,;^-  Pr^°'  ^°,  the  building  l„ 
mired  silence.  Forty  vea?slVv;'"n,!=H  ^^  J^'l  eloquent  and  ad- 
street  to  the  AnSeJVhiS^trbe  4e^ffrom  the^?'''",''^°^^  ^^« 
out  a  Single  word.  Today  it  opcnsillmsi^ni^l"-  ^l^"" 
speech  by  the  Librarian.  Hispanic    room    with    a 

Unkind  critics  or  unkinder  friends  will  supeest  that  thp  H^fTc., 
ence  is  a  difference  In  Llbrarians-that  my  predecessn^hi^L  ^T 
a  librarian  knew  the  golden  value  of  tha?^s^S  to  which  Sudo'"^ 
in  libraries  are  continually  admonished;   whereas  I    be* ne  a  vers 

r^r.  fS^rhVwi?r^  ^  "«---'   ^'^  -^raSn^arniJer^n^et 

♦u^y^^^^^  '■^'^^  explanation  is  not  this.  The  real  exnlanai-'on  i. 
that  the  times  change  a«  well  as  the  men.  There  are  Uiifswh^n 
a  great   institution   can   let   stone   and   mortar   speak   for   it      AnH 

StTng^l7,  f^'^^''   ^■"^"   ''   "^"^^   ^^^^"^^^    '"i-^    ioJ^r 
This  is  such  a  time.     Once  the  value  of  the  things  of  the  snlrit 
could  be  taken  for  granted.     Once  it  could  be  takin  for  RraSted 
anywhere  in  the  civilized  world  that  the  free  Inquiry  of  the  free 
spirit  was  essential  to  the  dignified  and  noble  lifl  of  man      Once 
t  could  be  assumed  as  a  matter  cf  course  that  the  work  o^arUsts 
the  work  of  poets,  the  work  of  scholars,  was  good  and  shoSld  be 
respected  and  would  be  preserved.     Now  it  Is  no  longer  possible  to 
^f^'TiJ^f^  ^^■"^'-     Now-and  It  is  still  Incredible  to  us  that  It 
should  be  tru^-now  such  an  act  of  faith  in  the  life  of  the  human 
spirit  as  we  perform  here  today,  such  an  act  of  respect  for  the  lal^r 
of  poets  and  scholars  and  of  love  for  that  which  they  have  made  can 
not  be  taken  for  granted;  cannot  be  left  to  speak  for  Itself  ev"n  in  a 
room  as  beautiful,  as  eloquent  as  this.     It  is  necessary  for'  us  to 
say  what  it  is  that  we  are  doing  and  why  it  is  that  we  are  dolne  it 
I  for  one  am  not  proud  of  this  necessity.     I  am  nbt  glad  that  It 
Is  necessary  to  speak.  ^ 

What  we  do  is  this:  We  dedicate  here  a  room  and  a  division  of 
the  Library  of  Congress  which  has  been  set  apart  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  the  study  and  the  honor  of  the  literature  and  scholarshlo 
of  those  other  republics  wliicli  sliare  with  ours  tlie  word  American 
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and  which  share  with  ours  also  the  memories  of  hunian  hope  and 
human  c-ourai;e  wh:ch  that  word  e\LV.f- — evokes  new  as  never 
belore  In  the  bistorv  of  our  hemijphere. 

Why  we  do  it  Is  also  obvi-u-'-.  We  Co  it  berau-^e  this  hteratnre 
and  thl.'^  -.chclar'.l.ip  ar--  Wort'iy  ;r.  'h^m.-elve-  of  :hc  rlosest  study 
and  the  most  meticulous  care  and  the  greutcot  veneration;  and 
btrause  they,  more  than  any  other  litera'.ire  and  moie  than  any 
otlier  scholarship,  help  us  in  thi.s  Republic  to  understand  the 
American  past  which  is  common  to  us  all. 

We  are  bcqinning  ti  perceive,  rs  the  peaceful  drea:-.  of  thf^ 
nmrteenth  century  fades  away  and  the  eccnomic  theories  and 
scientific  theories.' which  were  to  explain  everything,  fade  aw  ly 
with  It— •^■e  are  hrt;-.nn!ng  to  perceive  that  man  nc.  er  was.  and 
never  cta  h:>.  su^h'  a  ph.losophic  abstraction  as  the  thinkers  ( f 
that  century  supposed- that  man  is  a  rrf-oturt-  living  on  this  earth 
fi::'J  that  t'.ie  cnrM-.  he  lives  en  qraUSes  has  life.  Anuiira  has 
shaped  and  qualhicd  and  redirected  the  livee  cf  men  livinc  on  her 
coiiilnents  for  400  year;?.  But  we  who  are  born  in  Ana  r:ca  and 
live  our  lives  here,  have  not  very  \vc\l  understood  our  rcla'u  ns  to 
Ihcs"'  continents  ror  our  rit  b:  to  thtm.  nor  :n  wliat  way  ihey  ha-,e 
alt'-red  us  and  changed  oir  bod.r'-  and  our  minds. 

We  !;a.e  not  understood  this  because  we  have  tt'.rned.  for  the 
mo;a  pait.  to  the  literature  and  the  scholarship  <A  Europe  for 
ln5tnKtion  and  for  the  interpretation  cf  our  world  Thr=e  of 
us  who  were  of  Latin  nngin  have  turned  to  the  l;teran;ns  of 
lutiniz.^ci  Euru^e.  and  iho.-e  of  us  who  were  of  Encrlish  ai;d  Celtic 
and  Scandinav.an  and  Teu'onic  or.g;n  to  the  Uieracur^'s  of  northern 
E^lrope  We  have  found  there  great  trea-u:e.~  sreat  wisclom.  hia'h 
Instruction  but  onlv  rarely  an  interpietat:on  of  our  own  lr--"s 
In  terms  of  the  earili  we  know.  E'en  the  A:aenran  child  reading 
his  Europ..;'n  poc.ns  feels  the  stran^'f^ne-s;  ihe  seasons  are  wrong, 
the  springs  too  car!',   or  too  slew,  thi-  buds  aiid  animal.-,  diflcran' 

It  IS  a  curious  cr.'ndltion  but  one  whi-h  by  lonrr  habit,  we  have 
come  to  take  as  natunU.  V.'e  have  looked  at  America  with  borrowed 
European  eyes  so  Ions  that  '^c  should  hardly  recognize  the  country 
t:  wc  »aw  it  with  cur  own  Doubtlcas  we  shall  continue  for  many 
generation.-'  to  look  at  America  with  the.-e  eyes  Our  cultural  in- 
htritam  c  is  European  by  criKin.  f.nd  like  other  European  le<;ptces 
cf  uiher  let^acies  we  can  enjoy  it  only  in  the  original  currency. 
Which  mcaiii,  .nevitably  that  we  eniploy  that  original  currency  to 
value  our  American  lives  But  thoii2;h  it  is  in-itable  f-.it  the 
preat  richnt-svi  cf  our  BXiropean  past  shn^iid  im.pose  its  values  upon 
cur  American  present,  it  is  not  inevitiible  and  it  is  surely  not 
desirable,  that  the  great  richness  of  cur  European  past  should 
exclude  us  frvm  the  richness  of  our  own. 

FYom  the  beainnm^  of  the  sixteenth  cent'iry  there  ha^  been  ac- 
cumulating on  these  continents  a  bodv  of  recnrried  American  ex- 
perience n{  the  very  greatest  importance  to  anyone  concerned 
to  undrrstand  the  American  earth  and  the  relation  of  that 
earth  to  thf>  men  who  live  upon  it  Because  this  experience 
has  been  recorded  In  several  languages  and  because  !t  has 
l^a-rii  (ic-pi-Kc(i  ::-.  sia:ter;d  places  place.s  a=  far  apar»  as  Santi- 
aco  de  Chile  and  Bo_;(;ta  and  Buenos  Aires  and  Mexico  Cry 
and  New  Orleans  and  St.  Lou;?  and  Quebec  -  because,  furth^r- 
mor-v  it  has  l>een  o\erlnid  with  the  continuing  importation  of 
Europe-in  literature  and  European  thout^'ht- -for  all  these  reasons 
the  recirficd  American  experience  has  n(  t  InflTunced  the  common 
life  of  the  Americas  as  it  ,-:;oi;Id  have  influenced  it  It  has  not 
been  ust-fnl  to  an  understanding  of  the  Americas  as  it  -hould 
have  been  useful 

0:her  nen  who  know  these  continents  bf'ttT  than  I  know 
them-  other  men  who  know  those  i ecord^  of  the  An^eruan  experi- 
eni'p  tx-tter  tbaa  I  shall  ever  know  them-  -.vill  think  of  r-.any 
insia'.K-es  in  tia'ir  o'au  lives  when  'he  wcrd-  of  men  who  I'ved  ^n 
tiip  Aniericas  before  thf  m  have  made  stukienly  clear,  and  suddenly 
ex','Iicabie  matters  they  had  long  wished  to  understand.  But  even 
in  my  --hallow  knowledge  of  these  things  the:-e  is  one  such  In- 
d'^btedness.  S  •u-e  12  years  ago  in  a  Paris  library  I  came  upon  a 
copy  of  Bfrnai  D'a/.'  True  Historv  cf  the  Ccnques*^  of  New  Spain. 
There  m  that  ctiii  livir-,".  s'lll  h\im  m,  still  shar;,'lv  brea'h'n"  and 
^olipvnble  a'ory  of  Mexico  i;  seemed  to  me  that  I  underslt.ud  for 
the  hr-t  time  tiie  Ceutrul  .Vnierican  o.pcritr.cc  - -the  experience  which 
Is  Amerif.in  because  it  (.m  be  nothing  ehe  -the  e-cperience  of  all 
those  who.  cf  wha'ever  tongtie,  are  t.uly  American-  th'^  experience 
of  tl'.e  journ"v  westward  from  the  sea  into  the  unknown  and 
danirerous  rrun'ry  beyond  which  lies  the  rich  and  lovely  city  for 
winch   men  hnpe. 

I  tried  at  that  time  to  make  a  poem  of  this  understanding. 
The  argtimeut  of  my  loem  began — 

Of    that    worlds  conc|ue^t   and    the   fortunate  wars: 

Of  the  t-reat  report  and  expeciation  of  honor 

How  in  their  youth  they  stretched  sail;    how  fared  they 

Westward   under  the  wind.  b%    wave  wandered. 

Shoaled  '^hi'i  at  the  last  at  the  ends  of  ocean 

How  they  wtre  marching  in  the  lands  beyond. 

Ot   'he  d:fficu!t  ways  there  were  and  the  winter's  snow; 

Of  the  city  they  found  in  the  go<xI  lands:   how  they  lay  in  it; 

H(  w  there  was  always  the  leaves  and  tiie  days  going. 

Other  men  will  sav  the  same  thing  in  o'her  words  and  many 
cf  them  better.  Historians  will  tell  us  how  their  study  of  the 
documents  and  monuni'^nts  of  Mexico  and  Peru  opened  to  tlnir 
n"iind  tl'.e  true  perspective  of  American  civilization — a  civilization 
of  which  the  first  European  date  Is  th<^  year  1523  when  a  school 
fi-^r  Indlnn  boys  was  open.-d  in  Mexico  City — of  which  the  first 
Amerlean  date  lies  deep  under  the  limestone  waters  of  Yucatan 
and    the    Iron    earth    of    Guatemala.      Scholars    will    speak    of    the 


year  1539  when  the  first  but  k  to  be  printed  in  the  Ameriras  wag 
}:rinted  in  tlie  city  of  Mexico.  Lovers  of  human  libeity  will  re- 
member the  name  of  Caiios  d'"  Sitiuenza  y  G<^ngora  who.  in  tha 
ytar  1691.  at  a  time  wlien  witihcs  were  beng  hung  m  bulem, 
successfully  deiended  ac.inst  the  eccl^.-iastics  of  Mex.co  his 
opinion  tiia-  the  ^^reat  eciip.se  of  that  year  was  a  natural  cent. 
They  will  quo'e  against  all  witch-burmrs  in  all  centurie-^  and 
countries  his  noble  words:  "I  stood  with  my  quadrant  and  tele- 
scope viewing  thi?  |  blackened]  sun,  extremely  hajjpy  and  re- 
peattdly  tliankim,'  Gccl  for  having  granted  that  I  might  b<.h.old 
what  so  rarely  happens  m  a  given  place  and  about  which  tiicre 
are  so  few  observations  in  the  books  " 

No  man  ll\ing  in  the  United  States  can  truly  say  he  knows 
the  Americas  unless  he  has  a  knowledge  of  these  things-  a  knowl- 
edge of  this  fither  American  pa.st.  this  older  American  past  which 
shares  with  ours  the  tmfori:et'ahle  experience  of  the  journey 
towiud  the  west  and  tiie  westward  liope 

What  we  are  doing  m  this  room.  then.  Is  to  dedicate  to  the 
uses  of  the  citi"- n^  cf  the  T'niteil  .Sta'es,  and  to  tiie  \isr-;  of 
learners  and  readers  everywhere,  these  rtTords  cf  the  Am.erlcan 
txperiei.CL  la  11. .s  Hi..paMc  room  cf  the  Library,  students  of 
the  Americas  may  follow  the  great  Ibenan  tradition  which  has 
populated  with  its  ideas  and  its  poetry  by  far  the  greater  part 
cf  these  two  continents.  Here  they  may  read  the  rich  and  various 
works  written  in  these  contin.^nts  in  the  Iberian  toncues — the  two 
great  tongues  which,  with  cur  own,  have  become  the  American 
l.inguage.  Here  If  our  hopes  are  reah/.ad.  Am'-rlrans  may  some 
day  find  the  greatest  collection  of  Hi.-.paii:c  literature  and  scholar- 
ship over  gathered  in  one  place. 

There  u:e  men  m  the  world  Uxlay — and  many  rathi  r  than  few — 
who  say  that  the  proper  study  of  mankind  is  not  man  but  a 
particular  kind  of  man.  Tlicrc  are  tliose  who  teach  that  the  only 
cultural  study  proix>r  to  a  great  people  is  its  own  culture  There 
are  those  also  wlio  say  that  the  cnlv  r-al  brotherhood  is  that  blood 
brotherhood  for  which  so  many  war.s  have  been  fought  and  by 
which  so  nia.ny  deaths  are  stiu"  justilicd.  Tlie  dedication  cf  this 
room  and  of  rhi=-  collection  cf  books  is  a  demonstration  of  ti-,.^  fact 
that  these  opinions  are  not  valid  in  the  Americas;  tliat  in  the  Amer- 
icas, peopled  by  .so  many  hopes,  so  many  sutTenuga.  -o  many 
race.',  the  highest  brotherho^id  is  still  the  bru-lifrhoocl  of  the 
human  spirit  and  the  true  .'■tudy  is  tlie  siudy  of  the  b.est. 

Thi=  is  the  b"h"f  of  the  renpio  of  this  RpT^nbhc  expressed  by 
the  action  of  their  N.itien.il  Library  in  tht^  dedication  of  tl.i.s  room. 


Why  IJe  Fooli.sh  Ap^;iin? 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  C.  MICHENER 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  ('F  RErRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  Ccti  b^r  16.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    DETROIT    FREE    PRESS 


Mr.  MICHENER.  Mr.  PpoRker.  the  Drtmit  Frop  Press  is 
oiie  CI  the  rut.stand.n.q  n  v, .-p;;prr.s  in  the  State  of  M:(hi?an 
and  the  Middle  We.'^i.  A  con.stituent  has  calk-d  my  atteiiticn 
to  a  recent  editorial  in  the  Denroit  Fiee  Press,  which  I  feel 
confidant  rxpres.se.s  the  .':entiment  of  an  ove; whelming  ma- 
jorit.v  of  the  people  of  Michigan. 

Pursuant  to  the  authonly  given  to  ir.e  to  extend  niy  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  inclwdc  thi.s  editorial,  which  is  as 
foUow.s: 

[From    the   Detroit    Free    Pre>:s   of   September   24,    1939) 
WHY  BE  Foni.isH  .\oa:n^ 

We  in  America  separated  from  Europe  and  put  an  ocean  between 
our.selves  aju!  ti.at  ocntint  nt  hcc.iu.^e  we  wanted  tc  live  more  free, 
more  wholeoomo,  more  comlurtablo  and  ^uiier  lueb  tnan  o.  uld  be 
lived  there 

We  came  to  America  bf-cause  we  wr.nfed  to  get  away  from  the 
silly  fe-tering  quarrels  and  enmities  of  the  Old  World,  fro"  Its 
l)aibaiuu.s  wars  and  from  its  mia.-mic  m.oral.-. 

We  came  to  America  because  we  d:d.i't  w.int  to  bt  ruled  by  an 
overlord  or  a  military  caste,  or  by  autocratic  flat,  but  wanted  to 
rule  ourselves 

Tlien  in  11)17  we  found  i  tiiselves  inveigled  a-id  bullied  into  going 
back  and  wallcwiug  in  the  old  mess. 

This  was  in  part  becau.=e  we  listened  to  seductive  propaganda, 
nnd  m  part  berau^ie  we  had  neglected  to  maintain  a  power  of  self- 
defen.se  which  would  have  made  even  recttlcss  belli^-rents  respect 
our  rights. 

The  rewards  for  our  foolishness  were  the  lives  and  limbs  of 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  the  best  of  our  youth,  a  war  debt 
of  billions  of  dollare,  a  moral  and  economic  upset  from  which  we 
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have  not  yet  recovered,  and  flagrant,  and  in  some  cases  abusive 

ingratitude  from  those  we  had  aided  auutive, 

And  all  we  did  was  a  total  loss.     We  did  not  help  Europe    and 

we  hurt  ou-selves  grievously  and  dangerously  i^  .  "uu 

.,J^f°^'/^?l^^  ^'^  ^,'"^  "^^"^^  ^^'  ^^^  ^°'"^^"  °^  propagandists  to  induce 
UB  to  do  the  same  foolish  thing  a  second  time 

These  propagandists  try  to  appeal  to  our  sympathies  and  to  our 
sentimentality,  to  our  prejudices  and  to  cur  hates.  Thcv  under- 
take to  flatter  and  scare  us.  They  try  to  tempt  us  with  promises 
of  gain  and  to  intimidate  us  with  threats  of  loss. 

We  are  told  by  people  who  wag  their  heads  mournfully  that  we 
can  t  6tay  out. 

*  ^^^«^"  v5^^^  ^  ^"'^*  ^^^  °^'^  gold-brick  game,  whether  It  Is  run 
from  Washington  or  London  or  Paris  or  by  whisperers  in  parlors 
and  clubs  and  on  street  corners.  fu'iuio 

Twenty-two  years  ago  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  led  across  the 
ocean  by  the  nose  to  grovel  In  the  chronic  slaughterhouse  which  Is 
Europe.  We  know  what  the  reward  was.  Why  In  the  name  of 
common  human  Intelligence  should  we  faU  for  that  sort  of  thing 
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Civil  Liberties  in  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   FRANK   MURPHY 


Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  matter  of  what  constitutes 
civil  liberties  and  what  constitutes  an  infringement  thereon 
i.s  alway-s  of  great  concern  in  our  country.  In  unusual  periods 
cf  national  and  international  stress,  when  our  emotions 
rather  than  our  reason  control  our  actions,  civil  liberties  are 
often  endangered  and  impaired.  We  are  passing  through 
just  such  a  period  at  this  time,  and  the  sound,  patriotic 
counsel  of  men  who  understand  and  know  is  entitled  to 
unusual  consideration. 

On  October  13,  1939,  in  New  York  City,  at  a  conference  on 
civU  hberties.  the  Honorable  Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  delivered  an  address  which  was 
broadcast  throughout  the  Nation  on  this  important  subject 
of  civil  liberties.  Attorney  General  Murphy  has  demonstrated 
time  without  number,  as  head  of  the  chief  law-enforcing 
agency  of  the  United  States  Government,  that  he  is  a  man 
of  sound  judgment,  high  ideals,  and  a  patriotism  not  ex- 
ceUed  anywhere  in  this  great  land  of  ours.  This  address 
entitled  The  Test  of  Patriotism,"  wiU  serve  for  many  years 
as  a  guide  for  every  liberty-loving  American. 

I  am  proud  to  have  the  privilege  of  making  this  speech 
of  this  great  man  a  part  of  the  permanent  records  of  this 
Congress  by  having  it  inserted  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
and  I  cannot  too  highly  commend  it  to  my  fellow  citizens 
everywhere.    The  address  follows: 

Five  months  ago,  when  the  western  world  was  still  clinging  to  an 
uncertain  peace,  I  was  privileged  to  meet  with  a  group  of  munlclDal 
oacials  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  civil  liberties  I 
had  occasion  to  say  that  in  my  settled  conviction  the  finest  con- 
tribution which  America  has  made  to  civilization  is  our  loyalty  to 
the  Idea  of  civU  liberty.  vjj,aiLy  ^ 

Tonight,  when  much  of  the  western  world  is  torn  by  a  fierce  and 
bloody  war,  I  want  very  heartily  to  reaffirm  that  conviction 

It  is  true  that  In  certain  parts  of  the  world  might  for  the  mo- 
ment appears  to  be  triumphant  over  right.  It  is  true  that  in  many 
countries  the  traditional  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the  individual 
are  no  longer  recognized. 

The«;  are  realistic  facts  that  we  must  realistically  face.  Common 
sense  dictates  that  with  virility  and  courage  we  must  prepare  our- 
selves to  guard  all  the  magnificent  physical  and  spiritual  resources 
that  make  up  our  national  heritage.  To  let  our  defenses  weaken, 
to  De  soit  or  Infirm  in  our  attitude  toward  national  security,  would 
be  a  faithless  and  unworthy  thing. 

But  while  we  must  be  strong  to  protect  our  democratic  heritage, 
we  can  and  must  still  recognize  that  the  heart  and  soul  of  our 
heritage  Is  the  civil  liberty  of  the  individual,  and  that  In  protect- 
ing our  physical  wealth  we  must  not  destroy  our  spiritual  wealth 
or  freedom.  For  civil  liberty  is  still  the  finest  possession  of  the 
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American  people.  It  Is  still  that  priceless  thing  without  which 
slaver*"^         dignity  and  becomes  only  a  hopeless  form  of  epntual 

And  by  the  same  measure  that  civil  hberty  is  precious  to  us  we 
^^1  \  ^^lUing  and  determined  to  defend  it  against  the  forces  that 
inreaten  to  destroy  it. 

In  a  world  filled  with  many  uncertainties  there  are  some  things 

mat  are  certain.  ^ 

We  know  that  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peonle  there  is  a 
great,  steadfast  desire  to  keep  out  of  war.     It  is  a^de?ire  for  peacJ 

S  JinderLt^JSt^'''^"*  °'  P°""^^^  ^^^"  ^  "^^^  ^^"'^  ^^  «ff°^d 
th?',^!!  ^so  know  that  In  a  world  where  force  has  been  unleashed 

J,«?i^  ^  '■^  Z"*"  P^^"^  ^  ^°*  »  guaranty  that  a  peace-loving 

nation  can  remain  at  peace.  ^.^         «  liig 

thol  t  "^"^  ^"""5^  for  us  merely  to  say  that  we  want  peace  and 
^^L^?  ^ -^""^  ^«r— tbat  we  will  have  no  part  of  war.  When  the 
world    s  aflame  with  war,  or  gravely  threatened  by  wnr.  It  is  the 

SaL  Pi^Tt'^'^'^.fl"'^^'^*  *°  ^°  something  more  than  tak 
peace.  First  it  must  take  active  steps  to  prevent  unnecessary  In- 
volvement.    Second,  it  should  make  itself  ready  to  reaS  atSik— 

attack  by  sabotage  and  subversive  activities 

aJL^^*  concerned  tonight  to  discuss  our  defense  from  Internal 
aggression.  For  we  cannot  be  unmindful  of  the  fact  t^t  the iSJ- 
ent  attack  on  peace  and  liberty  in  Europe  originated  in  the  IntSSL 
a^esslon  of  powerful  groups  against  the  dtmocratte  amhorltj^ 
their  own  lawfully  established  governments  amnority  of 

Tr„?JI*»!f  °^  zeal  to  protect  ourselves  from  internal  aggression  we 
""f*.^.^''  ^*"^  *^^*  ''^  ourselves  are  not  guilty  ot^nLio^ 
against  the  civil  liberties  of  our  own  citizens.  We  must^tfS 
victim  to  the  infection  of  despotism  that  In  recent  y"arshS?beS 

5:Sr^;YLr^"-  ^^^ "  "^  ^"^^^^^  ^'^"  "^^^^  ^  -p^- 

whi'nT  r^^  ^^^'^  ^'^  generation  has  seen  a  little  of  what  happens 
when  a  crisis  develops  and  the  Government  Is  not  prepared  to 
^^°J^^^  its  people  against  Internal  attack.  I  have  In^lS^t^ 
pertod  of  the  World  War  and  some  of  the  wrongs  agTinSiibeS? 
that  were  done  in  the  name  of  patriotism  "b»     b    "«»t  uoeriy 

rrif^^L""^^^  ^^  P^^^""  *^^*  ^  ^^^^  "°*  conie  l^fore  you  In  the 
l^  ^J  K^  'second  guesser"  who  always  knows  afterward  what 
should  have  been  done  In  a  particular  situation.  I  am  speaking 
only  as  a  citizen  and  public  servant  who  earnestly  hones  and  con 
fidently  believes  that  we.  the  American  p^le  win  S  by  oS^ 
own  wartime  mistakes  and.  even  more.  bTthe  mistS^es  of  oth^ 
democracies  that  no  longer  live  to  tell  the  story. 

I  believe  we  aU  should  recognize  that  however  tragic  the  wrones 
^^n?"^  ^^  '^'■^'^  ^'■°°'  °^l=di^^cted  zeal  rather  tbSev^ 

We  should  remember  that  In  the  feverish,  warlike  atmosphere— an 
atmosphere  which  Inevitably  is  dangerous  to  liberty— aveiSlem^ 
Hcr>f;r,"°'"'^^\^X  f^™  and  reasonable,  became  so  imbued  with  the 
Tightness  of  their  cause  that  opposition  or  criticism  was  Intolerable 
to  them.  Not  only  could  they  brook  no  open  disagreement  with 
national  policy,  but  the  failure  of  others  to  shaxelheTrTwn  Atti- 
tude became  in  their  eyes  evidence  of  lack  of  patriotism 

From  suspicion  and  distrust  It  was  for  some  people  an  easy  steo 
^nn.t^''''  ^^^^1S11^°^«  activities.  In  some  ^rSmunlt!es.^r?e^ 
sponsible,  extralegal  organizations  assumed  functions  that  be- 
longed properly  to  the  civil  authorities.  And  In  some  c^s  th« 
civil  authorities  themselves  were  carried  away  by  a  hysteria  of  fear 
Defenseless  men  and  women  were  mistreated  by  such  gi-oups  on 
mere  suspicion  On  many  occasions  the  constitutional  right  of 
peaceful  essembly  was  violated  and  homes  were  invaded  and 
searched  in  the  dark  of  night  for  evidence  of  disaffection  and  dis- 
loyalty. In  their  zeal  to  help  defend  their  country  well-meanine 
people  resorted  to  methods  which  in  the  calm  of  peacetime  would 
not  be  considered. 

Everi  if  we  recognize,  as  we  must,  that  this  condition  was  not 
general,  it  Is  a  picture  that  friends  of  democracy  have  every  reason 
to  regret.  But  I  want  to  emphasize  how  much  I  believe  that  In- 
stead of  viewing  it  with  rancor  toward  anyone  we  should  keen 
two  things  carefully  In  mind.  ^ 

First,  we  should  remember  that  much  of  this  was  done  sincerely 
m  the  name  of  patriotism  and  national  defense. 

Second,  we  should  keep  in  our  minds  and  hearts  a  firm  resolu- 
tion that  whUe  making  the  security  of  the  country  our  first  and 
greatest  concern  In  this  troubled  hour,  we  wUl  injure  not  one  of 
the  qualities  that  have  made  this  Nation  the  strongest  haven  of 
democracy  and  freedom  on  earth. 

I  know  there  are  sincere  individuals  who  earnestly  believe  that 
In  a  period  like  the  present,  when  the  country  is  seeking  ways  to 
avoid  war  but  yet  must  prepare  its  defenses.  It  Is  not  possible  to 
maintain  both  clvU  liberty  and  a  strong  defense  against  Internal 
attack  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tl->ey  are  convinced  that  we 
must  choose  between  the  temporary  suppression  of  civil  rights  and 
a  weak  and  Ineffective  Internal  defense. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  face  any  such  choice.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  democracy  must  necessarily  become  something  other  than  a 
democracy  In  order  to  protect  Its  national  interests.  I  am  convinced 
that  If  the  Job  is  done  right — If  the  defense  against  Internal  agirres- 
sion  is  carefully  prepared— our  people  need  not  suffer  the  tnurtc 
things  that  have  happened  elsewhere  In  the  world  and  that  we 
have  seen,  in  less  degree,  even  in  this  land  of  freedom.    We  can 
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prevent  ar.d  punish  the  ahuse  nf  liberty  by  sabotage,  disorder,  and 
violence  without  df-stroylM^  libf-rtv  itsf>lf. 

At  the  time  of  the  Wrrkl  \V.ir.  the  country's  df>fp:-.?e  against 
internal  attack  was  not  fully  prepared,  and  events  took  thoir  nat- 
ural course.  The  civil  authorni"s  were  not  trained  for  their  new 
rcspnnsibilltics.  Thf  door  was  wide  open  for  Irresponsible  organiza- 
tions ^o  set  themselves  up  as  agencies  of  law  enforcement.  That 
is  pr  cisely  W'hat  l:appcned. 

Ti  clay  the  picture  is  qui'e  d;fferent.  The  d'licate  business  of 
combating  espionage  has  ber-n  coovdlnatert  und^r  tb*"  Dopavrmont 
cf  J'.istire.  Under  rc^pcnf-ible  direc'^i'-'n,  it  will  be  carried  on.  as  it  is 
tod:;v  not  by  overzt'alou-.  in.  xpen^^iiced  1  nrp' n.  but  by  men  who 
havr-  b'^rn  equ'pp<'d  for  rhe  work  by  rar^'^ful  training — tralnir.g  th.it 
inch.;'!  's  in^rru'tion  in  th'*  r;y',h's  of  'hf  cinzen  as  well  as  m  m^'h  ds 
of  cn.i.e  f^uppre^  I'^n.  An^i  v.e  hav.-  everv  rea>-on  lo  expect  them 
to  b'--  Worthy  nf  thfir  training  and  in~rruction. 

Th'S  work  "should  be  done  and  will  be  done  by  responsible  em- 
pl-!yees  of  the  F-'doral  Government,  acting  in  cooperation  wirh  the 
duly  con.s'itu*ed  hiw-enfcrcina;  a^encii-s  of  Sr.ite  and  local  pc/vern- 
menfs  Ther"  wiU  be  no  nlipemtn^  with  agents  cf  v;gi!nn':e  groups 
or  private  industrial  organizations  which  are  concerned  primari'y 
wi'h  itulu-'nal  di'^puTs  and  labor  problems.  Enforcement  ofTicials 
w;;!  'h- :ri-.'lvts  obey  thi-'  law  of  the  land. 

I  bf'Leve  th.it  In  this  way  we  can  climinr.te  at  least  the  occasion 
for  mnnv  nf  th"^  wrnni/s  th:it  wore  done  u^i'ler  tho  stress  and  .'•■rrain 
of  the  Wo'ld  War  Bu'  at  the  s;im:^  time.  I  recognize  that  prepared- 
ness on  the  part  of  tb.e  Federal  Governm<:T.t  is  not  by  itself  a 
puaranty  ;hat  the-e  things  will  not  happen  a^aln.  To  meet  the 
double  respon-ihillty  of  s^lf  defense  and  preservation  of  civil  lib- 
erty we  ne^d  from  every  State  and  local  governme-u  and.  pre- 
eminently, from  every  citizen,  an  equal  dett  rmmation  that  this 
respon  ability  shall  be  met. 

W'^  nrf>d.  and  we  earn' stly  psk.  from  everv  citizen  and  every  gnv- 
ernment  an  itn.-wrrving  re^nlve  that  for  as  long  as  this  crisis  en- 
dures we  will  k'-.  p  our  head*; — that  we  will  not  abandon  ou*-  bill 
of  rifhLs — that  whatever  mea.'^ures  we  may  adopt  for  our  defense 
agi  r:.-t  ^uh'ersive  :m; ivitie-.  vr>  wl)  u  e  I'hem  Just  as  calmly  and 
Judlcir  ii^ly  as  we  do  f^i-mlv  and  resolutely. 

Bu'  riv  n  a  th' roughly  pr-^pared  internal  d'^f'r-nse.  given  the 
proper  men'al  atti'ude  of  calmness  and  cool  rea.'-oning,  we  need 
something  more.  We  need  a  .'cund  s.  nse  of  direction — a  clear 
understanding  of  our  own  polioy  and  our  i;wn  position. 

First,  we  ne<^d  to  remember  that  In  an  emergency  It  is  right  and 
just  f.!r  our  demo'cr'icy  to  be  p^^  guard  not  only  against  internal 
attack  by  for-iEcn  agents  but  obs'.ruciivc  activities  by  people  in  our 
own  rai'.lis  as  well. 

We  have  a  ri^ht  to  expect  that  once  a  policy  has  been  formulated 
and  adopted  by  cntistitutional,  drmocntic  procedure,  it  will  be 
acc'-pt'ct  and  observed  by  all  as  an  expression  of  the  sovereign  will 
of  fh?  peop'e  unMl  .such  time  as  the  policy  is  changed  by  constitu- 
tional methods.  Even  those  who  disagree  with  It  should  do  their 
part  to  nrake  it  eiTective.  This  is  the  democratic  way  in  peace- 
time; It  is  the  democratic  way  In  time  of  war. 

Finally,  we  have  a  right  to  expect  that  attempts  to  prevent  the 
fulfillment  of  a  policy  by  sabotage,  violence,  or  subversive  activities 
can  and  will  be  dealt  with  vigorously  and  according  to  law. 

And  here  we  can  take  our  lessen  from  those  democracies  abroad 
that  fa'led  to  deal  vigorously  with  Illegal  activities  against  the 
demorratic  process  and  that  now  are  only  memories  in  the  minds 
of  nien. 

The  second  thing  we  need  to  rem.ember  Is  that  an  emergency 
does  not  abropate  the  Constitution  or  dissolve  the  Federal  Bill 
cf  Rights.  Th.it  is  not  only  good  sense;  it  is  good  constitutional 
law 

Snrnty-three  years  ago,  1  year  after  the  Civil  War,  the  Supreme 
Court  dfclared  in  the  famous  Millipan  ca,se  that  "the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  Slates  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally 
In  wa-  and  m  peace,  and  covers  with  the  shield  of  its  protectKjn 
all   classes  of  men.   at  all   times,   and  under  all  circumstances," 

To  the  many  friends  of  civil  liberty  gathered  at  this  conference 
I  want  to  give  the  emphatic  assurance  that  in  this  emergency, 
as  well  ,is  in  time  of  peace,  the  Department  of  Justice  embraces 
that  policy  without  reservation.  And  because  we  are  convinced 
that  it  repre"=ents  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
Amer;can  people,  v,e  are  determined  to  apply  it  and  to  practice 
it  as  thoroughly  and  intelligently  as  men  are  capable  of  doing. 

We  are  aware,  and  the  pepole  should  al.so  be  aware,  that  this 
will  be  no  simple  task.  It  is  a  problem  of  steering  an  even  course 
that  will  Invade  neither  of  the  two  boundaries  that  I  have  men- 
tioned In  brief.  It  is  a  problem  of  finding  a  sound  basis  for 
maln'aining  public  safety  without  encroaching  on  the  Bill  of 
Richt-s 

In  enforcing  SL-me  laws  we  must  not  violate  other  laws.  In 
upholding  the  Co,n^^tltution  we  must  not  infringe  on  the  price- 
less heritage  of  civl!  liberty  which  the  Constitution  guarantees. 
To  dn  that -to  stippre.ss  or  suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights-'- would  be 
to  d"=troy  the  very  democratic  principles  that  we  are  seeking  to 
preserve.  It  would  be  to  yield  to  the  same  autocratic  p.sychology 
tli.'it  we  want  to  keep  out  of  this  country.  We  m.ust  not  let  that 
conie  to  pass  We  must  have  it  understood  that  while  we  will 
oppose  Rrmlv  and  vigorously  any  illetjal  activities  we  will  do  so 
in  a  responsible  manner  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  Constitution. 
Tliar  1-  the  American  way. 

The  immortal  Justic  Holmes  laid  down  a  formula  which  I 
beheve  will  help   uo  to  keep  a  true  course.     In  a  celebrated  war- 


time case.  Involving  the  very  things  we  have  dfscupsed  here  to- 
night, he  wrote  these  lines: 

"When  men  have  realized  that  time  has  upset  many  fighting 
faiths,  they  may  come  to  believe  even  more  than  they  tielleve  the 
very  foundations  of  their  own  conduct  that  llie  ultimate  good 
desired  is  better  reached  by  free  trade  in  ideas  »  .  «  While 
that  experim.ent  is  part  of  our  -system.  I  think  that  we  siiould  Ije 
eternally  vigilant  against  atteinj)ts  to  check  the  expression  of 
opinions  that  we  loathe — unless  they  so  immmen'ly  threaten  im- 
mediate interference  with  the  lawiul  and  pressing  purpos 's  of 
the  law  that  an  immediate  check  is  required  to  .^ave  the  cou;. 'ry" 

The  wlllmginss.  the  determination,  the  ability  to  follow  tliat 
democratic  pnr.ciplc,  .so  ably  stated  by  a  greut  fnend  and  mter- 
pieter  of  fiemocracy.  will  be.  in  my  estimation,  a  real  test  of  patriut- 
i.-m  in  this  or  any  future  rri.-ls. 

The  true  citizen  of  America  will  remember  '.hat  loyalty  to  otir 
traditkin  cf  civil  liberty  is  as  much  a  part  of  patriotism  as  defense 
of  our  shores  and  a  hatred  for  trea.-on.  He  will  nevr  forget  that 
civil  liberty  under  the  American  system  Is  a  legal  right  in  time  of 
war  as  well  as  time  of  peace — that,  whatever  the  time,  it  is  liberty 
for  all.  irrespective  of  the  accident  of  birth. 

The  true  American  will  rememljer  that,  whether  it  be  peacetime 
or  wanime.  there  could  be  nothing  more  unpatriotic  in  this  land 
of  many  p.-oples  and  many  creeds  than  the  persecution  of  minori- 
ticc  and  the  fomenting  of  hatred  and  s'rife  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
religion. 

He  will  realize  that  if.  in  the  atmosphere  of  war.  we  allow  civil 
lib'-rty  to  slip  awny  from  us.  it  may  not  be  long  before  our  recent 
great  eains  in  social  and  economic  Justice  will  also  have  vanished, 
for  a  nation  that  is  calloused  m  Us  attitude  tow.ird  civil  rights  is 
not  likely  to  be  sensitive  toward  the  many  crave  problem-,  that 
affect  the  dibjnity  and  .security  of  its  citizens.  We  mu.^t  not  let  thi.s 
crisis  destroy  what  we  have  rn  dearly  won. 

Many  years  ago.  in  the  midst  of  another  great  emergency.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  put  th.is  que&tion  to  the  Congress  nf  the  Unit-^'d  States: 

"Must  a  u'overnmeni  of  necessity  be  too  ^trong  for  the  liberties  of 
Its  own  people  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 

Let  Ua  in  thi-;  troubled  hour  an.swer  that  question  as  befits  a 
great  and  enlightened  democracy.  Let  us  prove  for  all  time  that 
curs  is  a  tw.jfold  strength— the  physical  strength  of  self-defense 
and  the  moral  strength  of  unflinching  devotion  to  our  own  ideals. 


The  Russo-German  Alliance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    JACQUES    MARITAIN 


Mr.  THOMAS  F.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hypocritical 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  totalitarian  dictators  to  maintain 
the  fiction  that  Hitlerism  and  Stalinism  were  motivated  by 
different  objectives  has  at  last  been  abandoned,  and  the 
world  now  sees  both  communi.sm  and  nazi-i.sm  as  identical 
enemies  of  western  civilization  and  Christianity.  In  fact, 
the  Hitler-Stalin  pact  is  the  mating  of  the  "Beast  of  Berlin" 
with  the  "Brute  of  Moscow." 

Just  what  effect  this  throwing  aside  of  the  mask  by  these 
two  cynical,  bloodthirsty  tyrants  will  have  on  the  future  of 
the  world  is  the  theme  of  the  following  splendid  article  from 
the  pen  of  Jacques  Maritain,  which  appeared  first  in  the 
Commonweal  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  October  15.  1939: 

[From  the  Commonweal] 

ETTROPE  IS  ALREADY  SAVED 

(By  Jacques  Maritain) 

The  thing  which  I  want  to  say  at  once  and  that  I  want  to  cry 
from  the  hou.setops  is  that  the  spiritual  situation  of  Europe  has 
completely  changed  and  that  the  salvation  of  Europe  ha,-,  br  g\in  I 
am  absolutely  convinced  that  western  civilization  will  be"  saved. 
To  be  more  preci.se.  it  is  alreadv  saved.  At  the  price  of  whatever 
mass  sacrifice,  perhaps  of  what  torrents  of  blood,  of  what  destruc- 
tion, after  however  many  m.onths  of  sorrow  and  agony,  this  salva- 
tion m.ay  be  realized  in  events  them.selves,  I  beg  yju  to  believe 
that  on  that  subject  I  am  not  stifTerlng  from  anv  optimistic  illu.MOn. 

I  know  what  night  we  are  entering;  into  what  general  ruin  it  Is 
feared  that  the  civilized  universe  may  be  thrown.  But  I  also  know 
that  in  this  ruin  the  universe  will  not  perish;  I  know  that  this  night 
Is  not  a  night  of  despair  but  a  night  of  resurrection.     For  anyone 
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Who  seeks  to  understand  the  drama  of  human  hlstorv  from  a  point 
of  V  ew  beyond  that  of  the  immediate  moment,  it  seems  thIV  he 
mtist  have  an  un.-hakable  confidence  In  the  final  result  cf  the  war 
which  has  just  begun.  ^ 

I  said  that  the  spiritual  sittiatlon  of  Europe  has  completely 
changed.  The  striking  indication  of  this  change  is  the  Ru2o- 
German  alliance^  It  has  completed  the  unmasking  of  the  enemv 
For  a  long  time,  for  a  very  long  time,  people  ever-.-where— in  the  Old 
Wor.d  as  well  as  In  the  New-had  been  asking  themselves  this 
^Vf,  °"-o'^  "^^  "°*  ^°'"'^*^^  *°  ^^°^^«  between  communism  and 
?ili7;^™  H  ♦°T  ^/".y  ^°^^^  '"'^'^  tempted  by  their  Jtist  horror  of  the 
Fascist  and  totalitarian  slavery  to  sympathize  with  communism' 
How  many  were  tempted  by  their  Just  horror  of  the  Communist 
slavery  o  sympathize  with  totalitarianism?  In  the  name  of  the 
pnncip.e  of  the  lesser  evil,"  falsely  applied,  were  thus  excused  aU 

o,,^^"^^'/^ ''^  ^°°^  P^^^^  ceaselessly  to  explain  that  here  was  a 
question  of  two  opposite  aspects  of  the  same  evil,  of  two  horns  of 

ii'^.f  ?i%S^'*  km"'^  ^^°^  understood  who  attached  some  Impor- 
tance  to  the  philosophy  of  history.  Now  the  whole  world  under- 
stands in  the  shattering  clarity  of  events.  One  has  only  to  see  in 
ones  mind  Hcrr  Von  Ribbentrop,  the  promoter  of  the  anti- 
Comintern  agreements,  decorated  with  the  Order  of  Lenin;  it  is  suf- 
ficient  to  see  Stalin  and  Ribbentrop  shaking  hands  while  they  smile 
at  one  another  the  cynical  smile  of  accomplices 

thJ^h'nr"rlK^»\f^'',^''^?/'"°°',*'^^^^  ^^^  Occident  was  wasting  away, 
the  horrible  lie  by  virtue  of  which  each  believed  himself  obliged  to 
choose  between  one  bad  thing  and  another  bad  thing  and  to  4t  ud 
Z'^LV:  .l""  opposition  to  another  evil-such  was  the  profound^thing 
w  .  ch  threatened  the  civilized  world  with  a  self-destruction  fof 
which  there  wa.s  no  remedy.  That  thing  has  disappeared  The 
J!^  ^^K^''^1^'°^  *  defender  of  order  and  civilization  by  which 
With  diabolical  hypocrisj'  the  revolution  of  Hitler  had  disguised  itseS 
has  fallen  away.  Iniquity  and  violence  have  met;  the  Marxist  oppo- 
Jlanl"ty       ^^'^^^^'^   ^^  embraced   Hitler's   oppositioS  to   ChfS- 

tbrHw^ff^K,^^^')^  ^^^\^^  ^^^^-  '^•^ether  bolstered  by  the  myth  of 
the  dictatorship  of  one  class  or  by  the  myth  of  the  superiorltv  of  one 
race- by  the  Marxist-Stalinist  myth  of  the  state  cailiL"2elf  SoclS- 
ist,  embodying  the  proletariat  and  Its  destiny,  or  by  the  Hitler  mvth 
of  the  state  calling  itself  •'proletarian."  embodying  the  superior  rice 
and  it,s  dest  ny-there  is  only  one  revolution;  'and  this  re?ofutlon  Is 
in  essence  directed  against  the  first  principles  of  all  Christian  civili- 
zation against  everything  which  indicates  the  mark  of  God  on  man 
against  everything  which  implies  respect  for  the  human  person,  for 
i^H  n^K  ".'^  ^7*l''''^w'  ^S^'""^^  everything  which  relates  to  greatness 
Sf  Stahn  human  eouI.     Hitler  is  the  precursor   (fourrler) 

The  Illusion  which  held  that  the  world  was  divided  between  the 
tw-o  antagonistic  forces  of  Communist  toUlitarianlsm  and  of  racial 
totaiilaihansm  has  been  dispelled.  Moreover,  we  know  clearlv  that 
both  one  and  the  other  totalltarlanl.sm  are  In  reality  but  a  single 
spirit,  a  single  homicidal  force.  And  face  to  face  with  that  for cl 
Is  another  which  one  can  no  longer  call  a  third  force  (since  the 
two  which  It  opposed  at  the  same  time  are  now  Joined  toeether) 
l^^lr?  ^^''^  ^'^'f^  "^^^  ^"'■"P^  "^"^  »hlch  has  Its  purest 
tn  ^^  %'"  ^^^  ^°^P^''  """^  ''^''^^'  ''^"^  ^*  requires  our  civilisation 
to  purify  and  renew  itself  in  a  radical  way,  nevertheless  appears 
manifest  as  the  vital  principle  of  that  same  civilization  Here  Is 
the  capital  historical  change  which,  In  the  spiritual  order,  we  have 
just  witnessed. 

I  have  said  that  western  civilization  Is  already  saved:  The  slenal 
indication  of  that  salvation  Is  the  way  In  which  two  peo^e  who 
have  a  horror  of  war  have  entered  Into  war  to  stop  the  monstrous 
eiuerprise  cf  Hitlers  domination.  'When,  on  the  level  of  tempSS 
strife.  anti-Christian  totalitarian  force  took  up  with  HuS  the 
arms  of  military  aggression;  when,  treading  underfoot  all  inter- 
national good  faith.  German  national  socialism  undertook  to  impose 
by  violence  its  Will  upon  Poland  and  to  devour  that  country   wWle 

f^ltr^'^^  ^T^  "'"''^"  }^'   ^'■'■"^  ^^  «  general  European  wa*    at 
Jlfh^T^    Prance  and  Great  Britain  took  up  the  challenge;  they 

theSves^  °-'°.     .      ^^"^^  '^  '"'^'-  ^°°^'^2  ^  ''^^^  they  exposid 

Civilization  does  not  die  unless  It  betrays  itself.    As  long  as  it  Is 

capable  of  actions  such  as  this  one,  It  can  suffer  the  most  enormous 

osse.s  It  IS  sure  that  it  will  not  perish.     However  terrible  mS  be 

the  ordeal,  it  will  not  be  a  tragedy  but  a  sacrifice.    And  the  end  of 

resu7rSLrJ'  '    ^"'   '^'   ^""^   °'   ^   '^"^^"   ^  salvation   and 

Jeanne  d'Ajc  left  us  this  prophecy:  That  one  day  Prance  and 
England  would  unite  to  accomplish  together  a  great  enterprise  In 
^'^r  ^^^il^K  P'"^«"t  war  seems  to  be  the  continuation  of  the 
^ffi,^  1]  •  *?"t.  "ow  its  apocah-ptic  aspect  has  become  manifest. 
Quite  obviously  it   is  for  the  common   good  of  civilized  humanity 

m^rrfr''^"''?.^"  ,^"^.^*"?  ^"^^^  *"^  ^^^^  ^"'^  ^hat  Poland  has  been 
martyred.  It  is  for  the  fundamental  human  valu?s  to  which  everv 

N^t'iotf  il^  a\".  ^^^''"V'l  P^'-ticularly  the  spirit  of  the  American 
Nation,  is  attached.  I  know  that  the  American  public  is  clearlv 
aware  of  this;  that  is  why  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  mention  the 
point  briefly.  If  Hitler  should  triumph,  the  ideal  of  a  society  of 
ofT^PrTnTv  ^^^'*v,°''  *""  effective  respect  for  the  rights  of  the  person. 
Offering  to  each  an  equal  opportunity  to  develop  the  gifts  which 
each  has  received  from  God.  and  allowing  for  fraternal  cooperation.  I 
would  receive  a  heart's  blow.    But  Hitler  wUl  not  triumph.  ' 
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Proposed  Argentine  Trade  Agreement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF   NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  16, 1929 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 

extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 

statement  made  by  me  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity 

Iniormation: 

m;!^iM?c''Hi?£^^?  the  tariffs  on  the  competitive  agricultural  com- 
^r^inf^  a  ^  ^"  ♦l^'^  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Argentina 
presents  a  serious  threat  to  agriculture  and  in  turn  to  the  Keneral 

S/t^  ?  =  ^^f^*  ^^^  reduction  In  tariffs  on  the  livestock  product^ 
in?1'J  J^""*  "  understood  that  I  am  definitely  opposed  to  making 
Sd'ff  thnSiemenT  "°'  «>-P*""v«  agricultural  commodlt? 

This  trade  agreement  would  accentuate  the  trend  which  has  been 
so  apparent  since  the  World  War  toward  Industrializing  this  coS- 
rWL/J,^^  t"*^",^  °^  agriculture.  In  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  t^  restore  foreign  commerce  through  these  trade  aei^ments 
agriculture,  and  particularly  the  livestock  industry  has  bo^Si^S; 
brunt  of  the  concessions  that  have  been  made 

To  reduce  the  tariff  on  canned,  cured,  or  pickled  beef  hides  tal- 
low, casein,  forkeys.  com.  and  the  other  <^mp€tit?^k«-Stti?al 
ae^r'^fTsnr^^seT''''  '^°'  ''  '"''  ^°  '^"^  acc'SmulatioTo^^^S 

tvl?^'"®  ''^".li?  °°  justification  for  reducing  the  tarlif  on  any  of 
these  competitive  agricultural  commodities  when  mUllons  of  dol- 
lars from  the  Pederal  Treasury  are  now  being  spent  in  reduclne 
production  and  in  aiding  the  disposal  of  the  siJplUses  The^e^? 
lean  market  must  be  preserved  for  the  American  farmer  if  agrSS- 
ture  is  to  receive  its  fair  share  of  the  national  income.  R^ffatlon 
of  the  purchasing  power  for  American  agriculture  wlllTrovlde  a 
greater  market  for  industrial  products  and  more  employnfent  SaS 
restoration  of  purchasing  power  in  some  foreign  couSt??  Sere  la 
no  doubt  that  we  might  increase  our  sales  of'^automobUes  and  In- 
dustrial products  to  Argentina  if  under  this  agreement  we  tSr 
down  our  protection  and  permit  a  flood  of  competitive  agricultural 
commodities  to  enter  this  market.  But  what  a^ut  th?  S  th^t 
will  be  lost  in  the  domestic  market?    Sixty-eight  Derint  S  all  th. 

,Qo^  f  ^««®^**^  '^  ^  surplus-meat-produclng  country  Between 
in?k  nfn'l,,  ?t?  J'  "^"^  sporting  more  than  I  billlo/ poSidTo? 
pork  products  a  year— as  much  as  all  of  the  other  countries  of  the 
wor  d  combined.  Pork  Is  the  chief  competitor  of  beef  A  sSmiSs 
of  either  commodity  adversely  affects  the  Vrlce  of  the^iier  A?Sn 
tlna  normally  exports  more  than  a  billion  pounds  of  beef  which 
constitutes  approximately  one-half  of  the  total  beef  expJS  ^f  the 
world.  Isn  t  it  unreasonable  and  illogical  to  assume  that  we  shomd 
encourage  the  importation  of  meat  when  we  have  a  n^rnm  S- 
portable  surplus?  "uiumi  ex- 

Under  the  Canadian  trade  agreement  of  last  year  the  tariff  on 
cattle  was  again  reduced,  with  Mexico  the  principal  beneflcia?? 
During  the  period  from  January  to  June  tnis  year  4«J^  S?t7e 
were  imported  as  compared  to  242,000  in  the  same  period  last  year 
an  increase  of  100  percent.  I  appeared  before  you  at  Uie  heilng 
protesting  the?e  concessions.  "camnf 

In  the  event  the  6-cents-a-pound  tariff  on  canned  beef  Is  reduced 
the  same  concessions  would  automatically  be  extended  to  Uruguay 
Paraguay,  and  Brazil.  Le.ss  than  half  of  our  canned-beef  imSni 
have  been  coming  from  Argentina.  These  foreign  countrlSnSw 
practlca  y  monopoUze  the  canned-beef  market  in  the  United  StateT 
Even  With  the  6-cent  tariff  it  has  been  Impossible  for  dom»?lc 
producers  and  processors  with  their  higher  costs  to  compete  with 
the  South  American  product  produced  and  processed  with  cheao 
labor.  To  reduce  this  tariff  would  not  only  preserve  this  momfrS? 
but  encourage  a  large  Increase  in  the  Imports  of  canned  LTf  wmch 
competes  directly  with  cur  domestically  produced  beef  nork  iWh 
poultry,  and  other  food  products.  ^     '    *™°' 

^^^^^\l^^^  °^  °"''  ^^^^"^  ^'^"^  Argentina  shows  that'  durine  the 

§.'i  n?n  '^^H  ^  'V^  °"'  "''P""^  '°  Argentina  ameult^^'to  W7 ! 
2ol,000,  and  our  imports  from  Argentina  amounted  to  MTBOOOOO- 
almost  m  balance.  The  next  5-year  average,  embracing  thW' war 
period,  1916  to  1920,  our  exports  averaged  »131.000,000.  b^It  our  Im- 
ports  from  Argentina  Jumped  to  an  annual  average  of  $185  000  000— 

$25oSo^SS  "^"^^  ^^^^°"  '^"^^"^  '^''*  ^'^^^  P**"^"**  °'  '^^^^ 
If  during  the  present  war  Argentina's  normal  outlet  for  Its  beef 
exports  to  Europe  should  be  curtailed,  our  domestic  market  will  be 
flooded  with  surplus  canned  beef  not  alone  from  Argentina  but 
from  other  South  American  countries. 

This  agreement  also  proposes  to  reduce  the  25-cent8-a-bu8hel 
tariff  on  corn.  With  an  estimated  two-and-a-half-bllllon-bushel 
corn   crop,  a  carry-over  of  470,000,000   bushel*,  and   Government 
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loans  outstanding  on  corn  to  the  extent  of  $146,000,000.  It  Is 
Inconcrlvablf  to  me  that  such  a  proposal  could  be  seriously  con- 
fidcred  Prac'lcally  all  of  this  corn  must,  eventually  be  con- 
vert''d  into  beef,  lamb,  and  pork.  Unless  the  American  market 
can  he  preserved  for  the  American  meat  producers,  the  corn 
farmers'  plight  will  be  accentuated,  and  the  tendency  will  be  for 
iiiCre;t;iod  demands  for  .■subsidies  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  greater  Iw-ses  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  anu  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  to  boar. 

Till  re  can  be  no  Justification  for  any  reduction  in  th*:-  very 
lo'.v  farlff  now  provided  on  hides  amountint,'  to  only  10  percent 
ad  v.ilorem.  Hides  are  the  most  important  byproduct  in  the 
slaiu'iiter  of  cattle.  Tlie  tariff  is  now  so  low  that  it  is  insufTicient 
to  curb  imports  when  a  prlcc-deprcssmg  surplus  occurs  in  the 
Unit-'d  States.  To  further  reduce  this  .small  protection  would 
ant.Kionix/-  every  dairy  farmer  and  livestock  producer  m  rcie 
Uni'cd  States.  Thev  are  certainly  entitled  to  this  meager  pro- 
tection on  this  important  byproduct. 

The  Am  rican  dairy  and  livestock  producer  can  supply  the 
American  market  adequately  with  all  the  ivcf.  tallow,  hides,  ca.sein, 
and  other  livestock  prodtict-s  that  can  be  utilized  in  the  domestic 
market  if  triven  the  opportunity  Tliey  have  learned  from  sad 
exp(  rience  that  only  a  small  surplus  is  needed  to  depress  prices 
below  cost   of   production. 

Because  of  the  droui;ht  and  the  depletion  of  livestock  aider!  by 
the  pureha.se  and  ^lauuhter  of  8.000.000  canle  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernnie'it.  the  livestock  indu.-try  is  now  on  a  relatlvtlv  stable  ba.-is. 
The  ra'tle  population  was  reduc-d  from  74  000,000  m  i;.'34  to 
66.(»00O0O  in  1938  Since  that  time  the  cattle  population  has 
beer.  "11  ;he  inerea.~>p  and  it  Is  estimated  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 2  000  000  increase  shown  January  1.  1940,  over  the  66.- 
821000  head  as  of  Janua-y  1,  1939  Fi'r  the  first  8  months  of 
lU.i'.)  there  has  been  a  decline  in  the  slau^'hter  of  cattle  and  calves 
compared  with  1938  of  approximately  }70  000  head.  This  indi- 
cates restocking  and  that  the  cattle  industry  may  .'-oon  be  faced 
with  a  sur})his  ajtain 

The  di.m.-.stic  sheep  industry  is  in  a  period  of  inerea^ed  pro- 
duction and  the  slatisthter  of  hi.^'s  for  1939-40  market  year  is 
expected  to  be  about  7.000.000  head  larsfr  than  a  year  apo  In- 
st"ad  of  negotiating  trade  aLrrecmeiits  to  facilitate  increased  im- 
l-)'irts  of  meat  the  State  Departmt  nt  should  be  exertinc:  every 
eiTorf    to    find    n^'W    markets    for    our    surplus    livestock    products. 

Farmers  throu^thrut  the  United  States  are  shlftint^  their  pro- 
duction m  an  ( tf  >rt  to  produce  s(  me  product  for  which  they  caa 
find  a  market  at  a  fair  price.  Producers  of  exportable  s'.irplus 
rommoriitfes  for  which  foreign  markets  liavc  been  lost  are  ttradually 
Fhftins^  to  the  production  of  other  commodities,  which  in  turn 
riea'e  further  acricultural  problems.  Many  of  the  farnicrs  in  my 
Sra^e  and  throughout  the  Nation  h.ave  gone  into  the  pn  duction 
of  turkeys,  and  now  under  this  proposed  a'.^reemcnt  it  is  cntem- 
plated  to  redu'-e  the  tariff  of  10  cents  a  pound  on  dead  turkeys. 
Th'  tariff  on  live  turkeys  was  reduced  under  th.e  Canadian  trade 
agreement  from  8  cents  to  4  cents  Tliis  tariff  reduction  i«  pro- 
po- ed  m  the  lace  of  a  22-percent  increa.se  in  turkey  production  ths 
year  m  the  United  States,  which  is  15  percent  greater  than  any 
previous  yar's  production,  cniis  misht  be  in  anticipation  cf  two 
Th;.nksgivln<t  Days;  I  don't  know  )  However.  I  do  know  there  can 
be  no  Justification  for  encouraging  foreign  importation  of  turkeys 
when  cur  domestic  growers  can  supply  the  m.irket.  Turkey  pro- 
duction in  Argentina  Is  in  large-scale  units  and  on  a  c:)mmercial 
basis  If  this  rariff  protection  is  reduced,  cur  dom'\stic  market  w;ll 
be  flooded  with  Argentine  turkeys,  depressing  not  only  the  price 
of  turkey:  bu*  the  price  of  all  poultry.  Poultry  competf^-  with  other 
mrr.ts.  and  d.  pres.sed  poultry  prices  tend  to'  depress  the  price  of 
ether  meats  Consequently  those  of  us  who  are'  interested  in  the 
wilfare  of  agriculture  view  with  alarm  any  attempt  to  reduce  the 
tariff  rn  any  agricultural  commodity  which  th.^  American  farmer 
can  vtipply 

National  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  to  this  country  until  i^gri- 
culture  rec<:vrs  its  fair  share  of  the  national  Income."  I  want''  to 
call  to  your  attention  the  following  facts  supplied  me  by  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  which  is  a  clear' indi- 
cation of  the  tendency  that  has  been  prevalent  since  1922  to  in- 
dusmali/e  this  cmintry  at  the  expense  of  agriculture  In  1922 
we  exported  «1  884  COO. 000  worth  of  agricultural  products  and 
$1  831  000 1)00  worth  of  nonagrlcultural  products  Agricultures 
prop(,rtion  of  cair  export  sales  was  50  percent.  Since  that  date  the 
pii  Dvirtion  of  iu:r:ctiltural  products  exported  has  been  year  by  year 
gradually  dwindling  until  last  year,  when  agriculture  accounted 
for  only  27  1  percent  and  nonagncultural  products  accounted  for 
72  9  percent  During  the  first  8  months  of  this  year  agricultural 
products'  share  of  our  export  trade  has  fallen  to"  18  4  percent,  as 
acain«t  81  6  percent  for  nonngricultural  products.  To  rehabilitate 
a£Triculture  and  restore  prosperity  In  this  country  this  trend  of 
sacrificing  agriculture  for  Industry  mu^t  bo  stopped.  No  eroup  nor 
section  of  the  country  can  expect  to  prosper  long  at  the  expense  of 
an  ther  This  maladjustment  must  be  corrected  Tliis  proposed 
trad.^  agreement  with  Argentina,  instead  of  helping  cur  domestic 
economy,  will  lurther  throw  it  out  of  balance. 

While  I  recognise  the  desirability  of  friendly  commercial  rela- 
t:o:i-<  with  Aig<'ntina  as  well  as  with  all  foreign  countries,  I  ahso 
r.-cocni.''.e  the  fact  that  Argentina's  agriculture  is  similar  to  our 
own  and  that  we  are  both  confronted  with  the  same  problem  of 
findink:  markets  for  these  ^.ime  products  Certainly  a  fair  analysis 
of  our  own  agricultural  problems  would  convince"  even  the  most 
skeptical  Argentmear.  that  thi--  Government,  in  fairness  to  its  own 
citizen*,  would  not  be  Justified  in  encouraging  the  importation  of 


these  competi'iv"  acricultural  commodities,  which  could  only  add 
to  our  domestic  diflieulties. 

While  we  all  deplore  the  war  now  devastating  Europe,  it  has 
neverthele.-s  otTer.d  American  industry  an  opportunity  to  expand 
Its  sales  in  South  America  without  the  necessity  uf  sacrificing  the 
American  farmer  and  livestock  producer. 

In  closing  I  want  to  sound  this  word  of  warning:  Tliat  If  this 
proposed  agreement  is  made,  carrying  tariff  concessions  on  thc.^e 
competitive  agricultural  products,  the  next  session  of  this  Con- 
gr(  ss  will  probably  refus.--  to  extend  the  life  of  the  Reciprocal 
Tariff  Act  uulcs,-;  provision  is  made  for  S^-nate  ratification  of  tho 
trade  agreements.  I  am  already  convinced  that  such  is  nec<  ssary 
to  properly  protect  agriculture,  and  particularly  the  livestocis 
Industry. 

The  Issue  of  National  Pensions  Is  More  Alive 
Today   Than    Ever 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  RKTRESENTATIVES 
Mundau,  October  16.  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   S    HOWARD  LEECH 


Mr.  VOORHTS   of   California.    Mr.   Speaker,   onr   of   the 

most  di.stiirbinrz  thing.s  about  the  pre.srnt  atnio.sphore  in  the 
National  Capital  is  the  almo.st  complete  ab.s(irption  of  mobt 
legislators  and  cfficiaLs  with  the  European  situation.  Im- 
portant as  that  situation  is.  it  certainly  Is  more  necessary 
now  thin  ever  for  the  Con^res.s  to  consider  those  great 
demesne  issues  which  mu.>t  be  .settled  in  a  sound  manner 
il  our  democracy  at  home  is  to  be  a  dynamic  force.  One 
of  lhe;;e  i.ssuos  is  that  of  national  pen.sions.  Therefore.  I 
have  a.sked  permission  to  have  included  with  my  remarks 
the  following  article  by  S.  Howard  Leech,  of  Baldwin  Park, 
Calif.; 

\    COMMON    SFNSE    ^'.^TTONAL    PENSION 

(By  S   Howard  Leech,  national  correspondtiu  i 

In  our  first  press  release  we  staled  the  next  consideration  in 
establishing  the  fund.i.mental  Justice  of  an  old-age  pension  would 
be  to  Consider  at  what  age  such  a  pension  should  begin,  how 
much  XhiS  pension  should  be.  and  how  the  money  should  be 
ral.sed  with  uhich  to  pay  the^e  pensions. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  a.te  at  which  such  pensions  should 
begin.  It  is  now  thorouithly  realized  by  all  intelligent,  thouttht- 
ftii.  well-informed  citizens  tliat  the  employment  a^-e  at  which 
Indvistry  will  employ  workers  is  being  steadily  lowered  In  the 
greater  part  of  the  large  industrial  plants  thi.-.  ai-'c  hmit  is  about 
40  years,  and  there  are  but  few  industries  winch  will  employ 
workers  over  4.t  or  50.  and  in  some  cases  this  atte  limit  hius  been 
reduced  to  around  35. 

From  an  economic  standpoint,  therefore,  some  provision  must 
be  made  for  tho^e  beyond  the  employment  age,  otherwi.se  they 
must  inevitably  become  char'.;es  upon  the  county.  State,  or  NaMon. 
A  common  sen.so  national  old-age  pension  is  both  the  most  lotncal, 
the  most  Just,  and  at  th"  same  lime  the  cheai)est  method  of 
reaching  the  millions  beyond  the  age  of  60.  It  is  quite  po.s.sible 
that  ultimately  the  Nation  will  be  compelled  to  lower  this  atte 
limit  to  50  or  even  45  However,  this  is  for  future  consideration 
and  will  depend,  in  a  large  measure,  upon  the  economic-financial 
conditions  of  our  Nation  m  the  future. 

It  IS  generally  conceded  by  practically  all  advocates  of  a 
national  old-age  pension  that  such  pensions  should  Ix  gin  at 
about  the  aee  of  60  years.  All  exi'^ting  economic  conditions 
point  to  this  age  as  a  present  logical  starting  point  in  this  neces- 
sary national  old-age  pension.  In  the  first  place,  any  man  or 
woman  who  has  lived  and  worked  in  this  Nation  for  40  years — 
from  the  age  of  20  to  60 — has  earned  by  this  wr,rk  a  divid-nd 
on  the  wealth  that  person  has  produced  during  this  40-year  period, 
as  shown  in  release  No,   1. 

In  the  second  place  (except  in  rare  ca.ses^  as  Indtistry  will  not 
em.ploy  workers  over  60,  some  provision  mtist  b'^  made"  for  those 
who  have  not  Inherited,  or  been  able  to  save,  enough  to  provide 
for  their  old-age  requirements.  The  percentage  who  have  been  able 
to  do  this  under  our  existing  eco,nomic-financial  conditions,  is  very 
sm.all.  therefore,  the  ab.solute  necessity  for  a  common-sense  na- 
tional pension.  All  such  citizens  who" have  reached  this  age  and 
are  willing  to  withdraw  from  competition  in  the  labor  field,  should 
be  paid  a  dividend  from  this  wealth  they  have  produced  to  give 
them  reasonable  social  seruritv.  with  a  comfortable  home,  good 
healthful  food,  adequate  comfortable  clothing,  with  a  few  luxuries 
and  pleasures  of  life. 
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>.7l\»  ^  ^^-  '^°^  ^^^°^^  Congress  and  already  sponsored 

by  128  Congressmen,  calls  for  a  minimum  pension  of  $30  a  month 
with  a  maximum  of  $60.  While  it  is  fully  realized  thi^  wotSl  not 
give  an  individual  who  had  worked  for  his  country  for  Jo  ye^s 
a  luxuriant  living,  or  a  man  and  wife  with  double  this  amou^? 
any  opportunity  to  enjoy  world  tours,  buy  high-priced  autoS"es 
or  expe>n^ive  clothing,  it  is  held  by  the  promoters  of  this  bin?ha  i? 
would   at    least,   be   a   beginning   and   a   great   relief   to  mil  ion?  of 

Sfmforts  ifufe'.  """^  ^'"""'^  '"^""^^  '°'  '^'  ^"^  necessities  and 

t..'^r^l"r?''^  ^°^'^^  ^^^P  ^^  ^°  consider  how  the  money  with  which 
to  pay  these  pensions  is  to  be  raised.  This,  let  us  admit,  in  -the 
^H?.H  ol  f/^^-  "^«y  ^  a  controversial  question,  but  the  method 
ri^in*  t  ^^^W."'^^"'*  ^^^  """^^  practical,  the  most  cheaply 
^^l^^'^'^u^^'^'  '^^  ^"^^^'^^^  ^^'^  ^P'-^^d  is  the  gross  income-^ 
?J^.^^.J^^^^  P''°P"  regulations.  A  transactions  tax  has  been 
advocated  by  some,  but  the  most  of  the  well-known  economist*,  stat- 
isticians, industrial  leaders.  Senators,  and  Congressmen  are  not  In 
favor  of  a  transactions  tax  for  the  reason,  they  point  out  that  It 
would  have  a  strong  tendency  to  pyramid,  and  would  compel  the 
small-business  enterprises  to  pay  the  larger  part  of  the  tax.  Other 
proposals  have  been  advocated,  such  as  Income  taxes,  inheritance 
taxes^  special  taxes  on  luxuries,  amusements,  and  what  not  none 
or  which  seem  to  be  of  a  definite  positive  nature 

A.S  to  the  gross  income  tax  we  have  two  outstanding  examples 
of  ts  practical  workings  and  positive  results.  A  gross  income  tax- 
in  lieu  of  some  unsuccessful  and  unpopular  taxes— was  enacted  in 
the  Stjate  of  Indiana  in  1933,  where  it  has  proven  to  be  most  suc- 
cessful; having  brought  the  finances  of  the  State  out  of  the  red 
up  to  a  point  where  for  the  ye.ar  1939  the  budget  shows  a  fund  of 
nearly  $14,000,000  for  local  schools,  more  than  $38.000  000  reduction 
in  property  taxes,  about  nine  and  a  half  million  for  needy  blind 
a^ed.  and  dependent  children,  with  a  local  bonded  indebtedness 
and'no  n^w^Taxcs''"  WS.OOO.OOO  and  with  the  tax  base   broadened. 

Th.-  Territory  of  Hawaii  also  adopted  a  gross  income  tax,  as  a  re- 
placemen      tax     several    years    ago    with    the    same    general    results 

^^^'oH  t  ".>^"'^^^"*-  ^^"^  ^'^  reported  to  be  a  system  heartily  en- 
dtised  by  the  majority  of  corjxirations,  large-  and  small-business 
concerns,  and  is  generaly  acknowledged  both'in  IndianT  and  HawaU 
to  be  the  most  equitable  and  the  most  economical  of  administration 
of  any  tax  measure  ever  adopted  in  these  political  subdivisions 
The  gro.s.s  Income  lax  is.  therefore,  very  generally  conceded  to  be  a 
fair  reasonable,  practical  lax  base,  if  and  whcnf  certain  provisions 
are  Incorporated  in  such  a  measure.  Some  of  these  provisions  wUl 
be  discussed  later  in  this  scries.  ^vioiuus  wm 


Neutrality  or 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TIMES-PICAYUNE,  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Mr.  McGEHEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Times-Picayune  a  daily 
newspaper,  published  in  New  Orleans.  La.,  offers  periodically 
prizes  to  the  students  in  the  territory  in  which  it  circulates 
for  the  best  essays  on  some  current  topic  or  subject  On 
last  week  the  subject  was  neutrality.  The  adjudged  essay 
on  this  subject  was  written  by  James  Magee,  of  the  Brook- 
haven,  Miss..  High  School,  it  receiving  first  prize  of  the 
thousands  offered. 

It  being  the  outstanding  essay,  in  my  opinion  it  is  also 
worthy  of  being  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  same  therein. 

(From  the  Times-Picayune.  New  Orleans,  La.] 

NEUTRALITY    OR    ? 

(By  James  Magee,  Brookhaven  (Ml.ss.)  High  School) 
ifc^H  Europe's  war  continues  to  gain  momentum  and  to  tighten 
nc^!^f  ?'  ^"P  throughout  the  world,  the  United  States  Senate 
tL^  K  .  session  engages  in  a  miniature  conflict  closer  at  hand— 
nr  t>f,^^  t  °/*''"  P^'^^fnt  neutrality  legislation.  Upon  the  results 
01  this  debate  may  depend  the  commercial  and  economic  future 
not^^only   of   America,   but,   to   a   large   extent,  of  the   rest   cf   the 

tr.^io^i!|f^  the  United  States  will  lift  the  embargo  on  munitions 
rfi^ftroni  "  .tJelligerents  or  draw  closer  into  her  shell  of  "super- 
^?.^^H  ^.,,^"  an  effort  to  stay  out  of  war  at  all  costs  is  a  factor 
wnicla.   with  consideration  of  hitherto  unparalleled   internatioual 
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Interdeperidence.  can  eventually  determine,  besides  the  duration 
oi  nostilities.  the  very  outcome  of  this  second  World  War 

With  the  cash-and-carry  plan  of  conducting  trade  with 
belligerents,  must  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  necessarily  mean 
s1r?ct  L'„fr°onf°"w„\^'^°  ^^"  *^-  Moreover,  can  she  maintain 
tr„HL_^  f*"^^  ^^^'°^  self-imposed  barriers  to  unrestricted 
trade— depriving  England  and  France  of  manufactures  and  muni- 
tions necessary  to  carry  on  war  and  thereby  unintentionally  flcht- 
laft  gf?it'laV?^   ''^'^   democracy  for  which   she   struggled   in   the 

=t«l^if"^S^^l^  muddled  background  one  fact  stands  out  with 
tlull^n^^^^'-  ^"ica  ^^""ot  hope  to  maintain  absolute  neu- 
^H^^-  <  ^Consequently,   since  the  fate  of  the   arms  embargo  must 

ma?k^ri  2^ir  °°'  ''"^^  "^  ^^^  °^^"-  "^^  ^^i«  ch°i^  °^^t  have 
marked  effects  on  existing  international  relations,  the  neutrality 
dispute  arises  as  public  Interest  No.  1  of  the  week.  cutxiwziy 


Highway  Improvement 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16. 1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    EUGENE   B.    CROWE,    OP  INDIANA 


Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  convention  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary 
American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials,  held  at 
Washington,  D.  C.  and  Richmond,  Va..  October  9  to'  13,  1939: 

*»^^:>^^^^''^^"^'  delegates,  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  I  am  glad  to 
attend  this  convention  and  appreciate  the  honor  of  sharing  the 
platform  today  with  your  president  and  other  members  of  this 
association  on  this,  your  twenty-fifth  anniversary  and  silver 
jubilee.  I  am  glad  to  have  taken  part  in  some  of  the  prearranee- 
ments  for  this  Jubilee. 

I  appreciate  the  honor  of  being  a  member  of  the  Roads  Com- 
nilttee   of   the  House      I  serve  on  that  committee   with   the   very 
able   chairman.  Mr.   WtLBtJRN   Cartwright.     On   February   27    this 
V^^\r^^  S^^'^'^."^^    introduced    House    Concurrent    Resolution 
NO.   10,  asking  that   the   Congress  of   the   United   States   recognize 
the  fine  services  and  splendid  work  done  by  the  American   Asso- 
ciation of  Slate  Highway  Officials  since  its  inception  25  years  aco 
Fo  lowing  that,  Mr.  Caetwright  was  in  the  hospital  for  some  time 
following  an  accident  and  prevented  from  attending  to  his  official 
nnn^f^"'  ^°"^,%V'"^-.v^'''=°'"'*'"8ly.  he  asked  me  if  I  would  please 
pilot   the   resolution   through   the   Hou.5e.     I   was  glad   to   do   this 
and  after  some  time  was  heard  before  the  Rules  Committee   which* 
committee   suggested    that   I   take    the   resolution   directly 'to   the 
House  and  bring  it  up  under  unanimous  consent.     The  bill    how- 
ever,  had   been   referred   to   the   Committee   on  Rules,   but   it   was 
their  pleasure  that  I  bring  it  to  the  House  without  a  rule      Fol- 
lowing this  and  after  some  further  prehminary  work.  I  was  recoe- 
nlzed   by   the   Speaker   of   the   House,   the   Honorable   William    B 
Bankhead    and   there   being  no   objection,   it  was  given  favorable 
consideration  by  the  House.     After  this  I  took  it  to  my  friend    the 

Kr°i'  ,f' 7'°J  i'T  I"^*'^"^'  the  Honorable  Sherman  Minton 
Where  he  looked  after  the  resolution  in  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
Informed  It  was  passed  by  the  Senate  without  a  dissenling  vote 
I  am  sure  your  association  will  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  great 
deliberative  body,  the  House  of  Representatives,  passed  this  Feso- 
luticn  unanimously,  and  you  will  further  appreciate  the  fact  that 
It  passed  the  Senate  in  the  same  manner.  ^You  are ^  be  con! 
gratulated  on  the  respect  and  high  opinion  In  which  your  organ  - 
zation  is  held  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  o^gani- 

A  tremendous  change  has  come  over  the  Ifighways  of  the  United 
States  during  the  last  25  years.  Great  improvements  areVet  to  be 
made  and  will  be  made  in  them.  I  reallz^  the  change  as  much  as 
anyone.  I  recall  vividly  my  early  driving  when  I  own^  my^m  cS 
in  the  year  1911,  traveling  a  distance  of  60  to  75  miles  to  visit  a 
friend  or  relative  and  have  noon  lunch  with  them  and  getting  back 
the  same  day  could  only  be  accomplished  If  both  the  automobile  and 
the  roads  behaved  themselves  perfectly.  A  shower  of  rain  or  a 
blowout  or  two  of  a  tire  rendered  it  more  than  a  day's  trip 

My  State,  Indiana,  is  making  great  progress  in  road  building  par- 
ticularly during  the  last  7  years.  Prior  to  that,  it  was  more  of  a  hao- 
hazard.  hit-and-miss  proposition.  Prior  to  these  late  years  when 
the  slab  was  layed.  there  was  no  bridge  to  cross  the  stream  or  if  thev 
built  a  bridge  across  the  stream,  there  was  no  slab.  After  both  slab 
and  bridge  were  constructed,  then  you  would  have  to  bee  maybe 
for  months  before  the  berms  would  be  put  in  condltlorTand  still 
further  months  before  the  side  roads  on  curves  and  embankments 
would  properly  be  protected  by  fencing  or  other  safety  devices 
Today  in  our  State,  when  the  slab  is  laved,  a  bridge  across  the 
stream  is  constructed,  the  sides  of  the  roads  are  completed,  the 
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fenr!n!j=;  and  friiardrall^  arp  ron?tnirtpd.  and  in  a  bu'=!nf"=slik<^  mnn- 
nfr  the  r(;acl  is  completed-  This,  thanks  to  our  last  two  Governors 
and  to  the  very  i^plendid  highway  conimi5--slrn  which  we  have  today 
cc-nsisting  of  Mr.  Dicus.  Mr  Siniff,  and  Mr  Atchi.-on.  They,  together 
v.]th  the  engineer  and  other  officials,  are  doing  a  splendid  job.  I 
have  had  the  pleasure  of  driving  over  the  reads  of  a  lot  of  States  of 
the  Union,  and  I  feel  no  State  which  has  better  highways  better 
m.irk''d  and  .-afer  to  drive  over  than  are  the  highways  of  Indiana. 

We  construct  hiuhways  for  utility.  Thf  btuter  thev  are  con- 
Ftructed.  the  mor^'  substantial  they  are  buiI".  the  more  worth  while 
they  are  tor  utilitarian  purposes.  Great  Improvements  can  yet  be 
made  for  those  pui poses.  Second,  good  highways  are  for  the  pleas- 
ure and  U'^e  of  mankuid  With  present  automobiles,  perfected  as 
they  are  today,  the  better  tht>  roads,  the  mor(>  the  pleasure  of  driving 
over  them  is  enhanced,  so  that  Is  a  second  purpose  of  a  good  high- 
way system.  There  is  a  third  great  purpose  which  we  are  so  apt  to 
overlook,  and  that  is  the  use  of  highways  m  our  national  defense 
set-up 

We  reahze  tlie  highways  of  some  of  the  rations  of  EXirope,  and 
particularly  Germany,  have  superhighways  which  were  not  built 
alon''  for  util.tv  or  pleasure  by  any  manner  of  means  The  real 
purpos"  and  view  in  the  construction  of  -.hose  highways  was  for 
national  use  In  a  military  way.  My  opinion  is  the  conditions  vin- 
se'tii'd  as  they  are  m  Europe,  with  no  one  knowing  what  will  happen 
there  either  now  or  in  the  years  to  come,  that  it  is  high  time  that 
we  look  after  our  highways  from  a  national  standpoint  and  for 
national  defen.se.  Furthermore,  with  conditions  as  they  are  in  the 
West  and  with  Japan  with  her  militaristic  ideas  in  the  Paciftc 
Ocfan.  it  IS  high  time  that  we  look  to  this  for  one  of  our  Kreat 
arms  of  national  defense.  We  should  not  overlook  transportation 
by  rail,  wafer,  or  highway 

For  national  defen.se.  highways  should  not  Just  be  constructed 
with  the  thought  of  going  from  city  to  city  The  program  should 
be  worked  out  so  as  to  connect  strate^ric  points  from  a  military 
stand[;oint  as  well  as  from  the  standpoint  of  utility  and  pleasure. 

Furthermore,  our  highways  should  probably  connect  with  Canada 
on  the  north  and  with  Mexico.  Central  and  South  America  on  the 
south.  By  all  means,  we  should  cooperate  with  the  nations  south  of 
us  to  the  end  that  highways  of  great  consequence  could  unite  us 
with  the  Panama  Canal  Zone.  We  may  find  it  necessary  to  trans- 
port great  amounts  of  supplies  and  many  troops  by  highway  to 
the  Panama  Canal  Zone  Furthermore,  to  better  our  trade  relations 
and  to  bring  us  In  closer  contact  with  the  states  of  Central  and 
South  America,  superhighways  should  coiinect  the  United  States 
with  those  countries.  Through  them  more  travel,  both  by  highway 
and  water,  would  bring  more  people  of  the  United  States  and 
Central  and  S;nith  America  together,  and  would  e;et  them  better  ac- 
quainted We  would  learn  to  know  each  other  which  would 
greatly  enhance  commerce  between  these  two  continents. 

Your  organization  should  and  will  look  for  greater  improvements 
In  your  his;hway  building  in  the  future.  I  am  sure  that  the  next 
25  years  will  bring  unheard  of.  unthought  of,  improvements  to  the 
hiKhwav  sy.r:tcms  of   the  NaMon. 

I  again  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  and  privilege  of  being 
present  on  this  notable  occasion. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moiidaii,  October  16.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  McCONNELSVILLE    (OHIO)    HERALD 


Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
from   the  McConncLoViIle   Herald,   of   McConnelsville,  Ohio; 
(FYom  the  McConnelsville   (Ohloi    Herald] 

WANT    THE     KIND    OF    NEUTRALITY     WHICH     LESSENS    CHANCZS     FOR     WAR 

OVERSEIAS 

By  and  Inrtre.  there  is  a  more  sensible  attitude  toward  our  partlcl- 
pariun  m  the  present  war  than  existed  25  years  ago.  Today  public 
opinion  overwht'lmingly  favors  France  and  England  end  we  are 
m  utral  in  that  we  don't  care  who  licks  Hnlcr.  But  opinion  is  Just 
fis  overwhehninijlv  against  any  entanglement  in  what  Is  generally 
con'-idertd  as  a  European  war.  Our  people  are  disillusioiu'd  and. 
In  our  opinion,  it  would  be  utterly  impossible  to  again  arouse  them 
to  a  crus.idiiit^  height  and  the  frenzy  of  a  holy  war.  The  last  war 
was  one  of  idealism.  We  fought  "to  make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." Instead  of  the  gospel  of  democracy  being  spread  throui^hout 
th.e  world  wi-  have  seen  the  rise  of  dictators,  backed  by  mighty 
armies  and  all  the  devilish  armament  which  the  inventive  ^ehius 
of  man  can  devise  We  were  fiyhtint;  Kaiseri.sm — and  today  we 
have  a  worse  form  of  arbitrary  power  called  Hulerism  It  was  to  be 
a  "war  to  end  war" — and  the  nations  have  been  fighting  ever  since. 


Aeain.  American-  were  dls^TU-fed  wi'h  the  pince  They  had  ftir- 
ni'^hed  the  men  a:  d  nioi.ey  which  ci(  cideii  the  war  for  l^r  Allies. 
At  its  clo.se  they  scvu.ht  no  terniory,  asked  no  indemnity — and 
r:aturally  they  felt  much  of  resentment  at  the  crass  repudiation  of 
Allied  war  debts.  Having  failed  so  utterly  to  solve  the  problems 
of  Eurc'pe  by  our  entry  into  th,'  last  war.  naturally  little  of  senti- 
ment exists  today  for  again  sendiiif;  millions  of  men  over.:.eas  ..nd 
for  expending  billions  of  dollars  upon  a  similar  venture. 

But.  aside  from  the  lessons  gleaned  from  tlie  la.-t  war.  Americai^.s 
are  fearful  to  enter  another  stru^ele  lest  while  flchtin^  abroad  for 
democracy  this  "pearl  of  trreat  price"  be  lost  at  Ivme  With  ovir  huge 
existing  debt  and  our  appalling  daily  d.'ficrs  a\  tlie  Budget,  thought- 
ful men  and  women  rightfully  f'-'ar  ti^.at  the  cost  of  ani.thi'r  war 
lieaped  upon  the  la-t  can  end  only  in  financial  chao.-^.  revolution,  and 
some  form  of  a  dictatorship.  In  many  quarters  there  Is  also  a  deep 
distrust  of  placing  what  Senator  V.\NnKNi!F.Rti  has  termed  "formid- 
able" war  powers  in  the  hands  of  an  adniinistratu^n  marked  through- 
out by  its  ccn'-lstent  greedy  grabbing  for  more  .so-call'>d  emer- 
gency powers.  There  is  a  settled  behef  that  .some  of  the  President's 
advLsers,  who  have  little  faith  in  the  "profit  system."  are  eat^er  and 
anxluus  for  the  opportunity  to  employ  wartime  powers  ti  ward  the 
Governm-nt  rperation  of  industry,  and  they  recall  in  this  connec- 
tion, with  trepidation,  the  "McAdoodling  of  the  railways."  which 
cost  the  taxpayers  a  cool  billion  during  the  last  war:  no-  do  they 
like  the  idea  of  a  state  of  wartime  emotionalism  where  any  criticism 
of  the  President  or  the  national  ad.ministration  Is  trea.sonable  per  se. 

These  art>  some  of  the  reasons  why  letters  and  telegrams  m  an 
almost  unprecedented  volume  have  poured  and  are  pouring  Into 
Congres.s  during  the  debate  on  neutrality  Practically  al.  of  these 
letters  voice  the  same  .sentiment — they  know  or  care  little  about  the 
technicalities  of  the  neutrality  debate  What  they  do  wiuit  is  the 
sort  of  neutrality  which  le.ssens  our  chances  for  becoming  drawn 
into  the  vortex  of  war  overseas.  That  is  what  the  people  want  the 
Congress  to  do — help  keep  us  out  of  the  mess  overseas. 


We  Were  There  Once  Before 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OH  EG  O.N 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1939 


ARTICLE      FROM      THE       SPECTATOR       ( PORTLAND       OREG  ) 

OCTOBER  1939 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fuilowin?  article 
from  the  Spectator  (Portland,  Oreg.)  for  OctoixT  1339: 

•WE   WERE  THERE   ONCE   BEFORE THE  TRAGIC   I.FSSON   OF  THE    FIRST    WOP.I  D 

WAR     MUST     NOT     BE     FORGOTTEN  I     THE     UNntD    STATES     MVoT     REMAIN 
ALOOF    FROM    THE    EUROPEAN    DOG    FIGHT 

(By  Richard  L.  Neuberger) 
America  has  a  Job  to  do.  That  Job  is  to  stay  home  and  preserve 
demrcrary  here.  E^.irope  has  starLcd  criirkihg  up  auain  This 
coun'ry  had  better  keep  one  haven  of  freedom  and  sani  y  .so  that 
the  inevitable  ta-k  of  restoring  civilization  can  be  undertaken 
With  some  possibility  of  success. 

The  following  quotations  have  today  the  same  significance  thev 
had  in   1917:  ■' 

"This  war  will  not  make  the  world  .safe  for  democracy  "—Harry 
Lane.  United  States  Senator  from  Oregon.   1917. 

"We  went  into  a  foreign  war,  a  war  having  Its  roots  in  wholly 
foreign  policies  We  left  cur  dead  on  foreicnsoil.  The  policies  of 
those  countries  remain  the  same.  Europe  is  no  nearer  i)eace  than 
before  We  have  our  dead  and  crippled,  our  maimed  and  insane 
our  wTcnched  and  twisted  institutions,  while  Europe  mains  her 
bitterness,  her  di.ssensicn,  her  old  balance  of  powLT  "-- William  E 
Borah,  Un:ted  States  Senator  from  Idaho,  1934. 

The  United  States  moved  into  a  European  war  22  yea-s  ago  It 
was  suppost>d  to  be  a  war  to  end  war  and  to  make  the  world  «afe 
for  democracy.  There  has  never  been  so  little  democracy  in  the 
world  as  there  is  now.  and  so  much  war  and  threat  of  war  The 
World   War   accomplished    nothing. 

The  gangster  Hitler,  one  of  the  most  ruthless  men  who  ever 
lived,  is  the  immediate  cause  of  the  pre.'-ent  conHict  in  Europe 
But  for  the  conditions  that  gave  Hitler  [jower  In  Germany  the 
allied  countries  are  largely  responsible.  During  the  la.-,t  war  they 
told  the  German  people  that  rheir  quarrel  was  not  with  them  but 
with  the  KaLser  and  his  regime 

In  1918  the  German  people  began  to  revolt.  The  army  crumbled 
and  the  Kaiser  was  exiled  Germany  drafted  its  Weimar  constitu- 
tion and  set  up  a  republic.  Unfortunately  for  the  vvor'd  the 
republic  perished.  England  and  France  helped  kJll  it  Thev  w-ote 
the  Versailles  Treaty  in  blood  and  hate.  They  exacted  reparations 
the  German  people  could  not  pay  The  Ka.sfr  was  gon^-  vet  still 
tUe    Allies    applied    the    thumbscrews    to    Germany.     The    republic 
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waned,   and   as   it   waned   a   gutteral-voiced   agitator   named   Hitler 
bct'an  earning  seats  in  the  Reichstag  i'<»mea    ±iiuer 

With  mercy  and  Justice  and  help  England  and  Prance  could  have 
saved  the  republic.  Instead  they  kept  on  the  economic  thumb- 
screws.     Today    a   generation    of   Britons   and    Frenchmen   may    die 

H,r,.r      n"^   ■;      Ti'"  .^"^'"'^'^    P^l^^''    ^^^^'^    "°^    trust    t?J  ^cruel 
Hitler      But  .should  they  trust  England?     "We  are  not  fl-ht^neTor 

n7\T^^'V^'  ^l!'''^  Government,  assured  the  world  in  Decern £f 
01   1916.     From  the  war  England  got  1.415.929  square  mi  es  of  Snd 
an  area  half  the  size  of  continental  United  States 

All  this  adds  up  to  the  conclusion  that  America  should  stav 
behind  it^s  shores.  There  is  plenty  of  work  to  do  here.  Cm  liber- 
ties must  be  preserved  Natural  resources  have  to  be  conseived 
Widespread  unemployment  and  poverty  are  vet  to  be  erd°d  ThP 
national  health  can  be  Improved.  Housing  \acihtiS  are  sti"  Tn! 
adeqviate  Farmers  mus.  get  cost  of  production  for  their  crops 
The   social-security    program    requires   improvement      These    thmcs 

NttLT  bus?  TLT.''''  ''''  ^^^'  ^•^^^"^-'>-  -Pcrtant\;^leeV''t^^ 

hon.,r.  Rusiiu  and  Germany,  a  few  months  ago  suppo^edlv  fc-rim 
enemies,  are  now  locked  in  totalitarian  embrace  Engfand  FrancT 
U  e  alk-ged  friends  of  democracy,  sold  out  CzechoSovaila  which 
x^  >  a  lemooracy.  and  now  defend  Poland,  which  is  not  a  democracy 
and  whose  ambassador  to  the  United  States  approved  the  annl^iila 
tion  of  Czechoslovakia.     In  the  great  crusade  for  f?eedoL  E  Sland 

^L  X"%..%'  '"''^  ^^'^  '^"'"''^y  Remember  the^aft^war? 
Tlien  the  Tuiks  were  portrayed  as  barbarians.  Now  they  have 
flopped  over  and  suddenly  become  friends  of  liberty  ^ 

A  great   country   must    not   repeat   mistakes.     Two   decades   aeo 
America    was    carried    away    by    hysteria.     Harry    Lane     of   Oregon 
wfis  one  Of  six  United  States  Senators  who  said"  the  vmr  would  n?t 
make   the   world  safe  for  democracy.     Here   In   hi.  home  S^-Jt    o5 

Senafor'^'la''"""'''^'^"V,  ^"^  '''''^'  Lane.\-as  the  Sol^'vemof 
Senator  Lane  was  called  a  traitor  and  a  man  of  the  strlne  of 
Benedict  Arnold.  People  denounced  him  In  unmeasured  t^rms 
He  died  a  few  we.ks  after  he  had  voted  against  the  war  N^w 
the  State  and  Nation  know  that  he  was  right. 

When   the   Lusitania   was   sunk   in    1915   by   a  U-boat    Lane   and 

caim^^Tr  °'''"  "/!"  'V  P"^^''^  ''''  asked\he  poptuace  to  keep 
cam.     They    were    bitterly    condemned.     Senator    La    Follette     of 

5if  lCs  Mnr^h^H^v!^  '"P""^^.  '^°"^  ''''  ^"'^^^  ^°^  insisting  thaJ 
the  Lu^tiania  had  been  torpedoed  because  It  was  not  a  peaceful 
merr-hantman  but  was  carrying  munitions  of  war  Tlie  British 
pre^s  heatedly  denied  this  charge.  Our  Government  refused  to 
reveal  the  Lusttanias  bill  of  lading.  Long  after  the  war  It  was 
published.  The  Lusitania  that  tragic  day  had  been  loaded  with 
c2trid"i  ainmunJtion,    Including    4.200    cases    of    Springfield 

What  did  America  get  out  of  Its  entry  Into  the  World  War? 
Approxtmatoly  120.000  men  died  and  182,000  were  wounded  To 
date  the  war  has  cast  the  United  States  $00,000,000,000,  and  some 
of  those  costs  are  continuing.  Practically  none  of  the  countries 
has  paid  its  war  debt  to  us.  Incidentallv,  Poland  still  owes 
America  $269  000,000.  Great  Britain  owes  this  country  $5  419  000- 
000.  Hitler  has  arbitrarily  cru.s.sed  out  the  debts  of  Germany  and 
Austria.  "Over  $13. 000 ,000. 000,"  says  Congressmiui  Homer  Angell 
which  came  from  the  earnings  of  American  citizens  as  a  result 
of  heroic  sacrifice  and  privation,  have  been  confiscated  by  these 
foreign   powers."  ' 

Hitler  Is  one  of  the  worst  despots  of  historv.  Long  ago  he 
alienated  the  sympathy  of  men  of  good  will.  But" Hitler  Is  a  prob- 
lem of  Europe.  He  is  a  phoenix  that  rose  from  the  ashes  of  fires 
Kindled  by  the  statesmen  and  diplomats  of  Europe  Other  mili- 
tary tyrants-  Frederick  the  Great.  Napoleon,  Bismarck.  Wllhelm 
Hohenzollern— have  not  been  American  problems;  and  now  neither 
s  Hitler.  And  after  this  war.  unless  the  rulers  of  Europe  learn  a 
les.son  they  have  not  mastered  yet,  another  Hitler  or  another 
napoleon  will  arise  to  menace  that  unhappy  continent. 

For  centuries  in  Europe  people  have  been  persecuted  and  sent 
to  war  Since  the  days  of  Attilla  the  Hun,  men  and  women  have 
died  and  suffered  in  futile  conflicts.  Catholics,  Jews.  Huguenots 
and  all  sorts  of  minorities  have  undergone  discrimination  and 
persecution.  Why  should  America  Intervene  in  this  welter  of 
haie?  America  did  not  formerly  do  this.  Thomas  Jefferson  did 
not  propo.se  that  we  enter  the  Napoleonic  wars.  Jackson  did  not 
put  us  into  Russia's  war  on  Turkey.  Grant  made  no  suggestion 
that  we  middle  in  the  war  between  Prance  and  Prussia. 

Already  people  here  in  far-away  Oregon  are  wondering  whether 
thi.s  country  can  stay  out  of  the  present  war.     Why  should  there 
be  danger  of  getting  In?     Sweden  will  keep  out,  and  so  will  Den- 
mark.   Holland,    and    Switzerland.     Those    countries    are    right    in 
the    amphitheater    of    battle      Their    borders   touch    the    frontiers 
or  the  combatants.     They  can  hear  the  rumble  of  the  artillery      If 
countries   within  sound   of  the   war  can   remain   aloof,  surely  the 
United   States,   barricaded   behind   a   vast   ocean  3,500  mUes  wide 
should  be  sufficiently  calm  and  steady  to  do  likewise. 
„  Jf'u''  t^^^^^^  nothing.     It  leaves  a  residue  of  anger  and  desolation 
Which   decades  cannot  wash   away.     Benjamin  Franklin  said  that 
there   Is   no  good   war  and   no   bad  peace.     It   is   my   opinion  Mr 
^2^Tll  "*""   ^,°  '^°'^'^  '"  hlfitory  as  a  great  President  who  has 
helped  the  people,  but  he  will  sacrifice  that  status  if  he  leads  the 
Nation  into  war.     This  country  is  different  from  European  nations. 
Fortunately,  our  people   think  differently.     Now,  we  are  planning 
to  g  ve  the  Philippines  Independence.     Has  England  ever  seriously 
considered   lifting   the   shackles   from  India   or   Kenya   or   South 
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of°th?°^l!es  '"ii^/.pP''^^^°^  '""  American  opinion  is  on  the  side 
?L   H.,^  ,  There  is  no  sentiment   in  this  country  in  favor  of 

Ih!.   t?^^^,,^""*  arrogant   Hitler.     But  Americans  must   net   forget 

leu    and    Hitler    strode    to    sovereignty.     What    is    haDDeninc    in 

Si'e'^Eurone'bv'nr  ^"^^  .  ^PP^^^-g      ^he   United 'staS^cSn^es" 
ftn^.  P     ^y  preserving,   in   at   least   one  nation    the   freedom 

and    democracy    for   which    free    men    vearn.     Perhaps     whS^^th^ 
horrible    conflict    Is    over,    an    America    which    is    stiU   Tlo^?   can 
dictate  a  peace  which  will  last  longer  than  21  years      Th^.    ^r 
haps^  kings    and    fuehrers    and    prime    ministers^  and    ^mmis^e^ll 
and^  premiers  will  not  try  by  flat  to  suspend  the  6lx?h  command 

u.-it^!if*'°Y^'^   maintain   peace,  commerce,   and   honest   frlendshin 
with  all  nations,"  said  Jefferson,  "entangling  alUances  with  nSie  " 


Editorial  From  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  Calls  for 

a  Peace  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16. 1939   ' 


EDITORIALS   BY   MR.    MANCHESTER   BODDY 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following 
editorials  written  by  Mr.  Manchester  Boddy.  editor  and  pub- 
lisher of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  and  Evening  News,  sound  such 
necessary  warning  and  contain  so  challenging  a  suggestion 
that  I  have  asked  permission  to  have  them  printed  in  the 
Record: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  DaUy  News  and  Evening  News  of  September 

26-27.    19391 

VIEWS  OF  THE  NEWS 

{September  26,  1939) 
National  Assocution  of  MANtrrACTtrEEss  of 

THE  United  States  of  Ameeica, 

14  West  Forty -ninth  Street. 
MANCHESixR  BonoT.  '"""'  ''^'^'  "" '  "" '  '^P'^^^^  -'«.  ^^39. 

Publis.'Lcr,  Daily  News-Evening  News. 
rw.      »,     „  ^-^  Angeles,  Calif. 

Dear  Mji.  Boddt:  American  Industry's  attitude  on  war  and  oeace 
s  not  only  a  matter  of  first  Importance  to  the  Nation  but  is  alfo 
the  subject  of  much  public  misunderstanding 

In  view  of  this.  I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  sending  to  vou  ner- 
sonally.  a  copy  of  a  statement  by  Howard  Coonleypix-s  Sen?  of ^th^ 
National  Association  of  Manufacturers.  As  you  ki^ow  the  N  A  M 
is  representative  of  a  large  cross  section  of  American' iidustrv  and 
I  am  sure  you  will  agree  that  its  statement  on  war  is  Sot  oiT  tLc  ? 
but.  as  well.  Is  nationally  Important.  ^  ^imciy 

Sincerely  yours, 

WttLIAM    V.    LaWSON. 

_  „  Director  of  Public  Relations. 

t«r^ll?.T^,^  '^  I'^t  Statement  of  the  National  As.sociation  of  Manu- 
[Twson  refeiif     ^^  '''  president,  Howard   Coonley.   to  which  K^. 

"American  Industry  hates  war 

veare^f'SSh^n/r'-     ^"  "^^^  ^°'"^^-     Economic  chaos  and 
years  of  crushing  depression  are  its  inevitable  aftermath      It  Im- 

earlv%lcTr^f"nH7'  '^^F'^"^-     Free  institutions  are   among  Tts 
early  victims.    Ultimately  no  one  can  escape  the  ruin  of  war 

re^«     P«<f °  industry  wants  peace.    Peace  Is  the  llfeblood  of  prog- 
ress.     Peace   must   be   the   national   objective  * 

"Industrys  position  on  this  matter  has  been  stated  repeatedlv 
and  there  must  be  no  misunderstanding  about  It  repeatedly. 

"The  United  States  can  stay  out  of  war. 

"Emotionalism  can  betray  us  into  war. 

'•A  public  will  to  peace,  coupled  with  wise  public  Dollcles  anrt 
affirmative  action  to  this  end  by  our  Government  will  keen  tis  out 
of  war  A  fatalistic  attitude  that  war  Is  inevitable  for  us  Is  ab- 
surd. It  presupposes  that  America  cannot  conduct  itself  intel- 
ligently to  preserve  peace  and  its  own  Interests. 

"Europe's  problems  do  affect  us,  but  our  domestic  problems  atlll 
must  come  first.  ^  ^^^^lua  sim 

"If  yesterday  Industry  was  the  only  source  of  prosperity  and 
reemployment,  today  It  Is  as  well  the  keystone  of  preparednere  and 
peace.  Under  any  conditions.  America  must  depend  on  a  smoothlv 
functioning,  efficient  Industrial  system. 

"Maniifacturers  will  not  relax  their  efforts  to  achieve  and  main- 
tain sound  Improvement  In  our  domestic  economy. 

"Industry  opposes  profiteering— the  utilization  of  war  psychology 
to  boost  prices  for  the  purpose  of  making  excessive  profits. 


--_    ' 
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APPENDIX  TO  TPIE  COXGKESSIOXAL  RECORD 


"As  mar.ufricturprs  we  reccenlze  It  to  be  our  reFpcir^ibility  and 
moral  obligation  to  conduct  "ur  bu-=*neppes  fo  that  the  prices  cf  "he 
product-,  we  produce  and  .sell  are  related  equ.'ab'.y  to  production 
casts 

"We  pledge  our  energetic  support  to  this  policy, 

■  Th"  N  A  M  calls  upon  a'l  its  mmibfrs  t  i  exercise  vigilance 
again'-t  anv  pn^^^  or  pro.'it  pchcies  not  justiflM  by  actual  cost  and 
anticipated   cost   of   leplacenii'Ut. 

"M'jnihs  aeo  this  associatitn  said:  'No  sensible  T^orson  b'^lieves 
that  profit  can  come  out  cf  the  wreckage  of  human  life  and  eco- 
nomic dislocation/ 

"Thf  use  cf  this  crisis  as  an  excuse  either  to  extort  unju<^tif^able 
profits  or  to  pursue  partisan  political  objectives  Is  not  only  inde- 
fensible and  dangerous  but  reprehensible  morally.  Nor  should  pleas 
CI  emtrjLjency'  be  utilized  as  an  excuse  for  reaching  objective.-,  which 
the  Ain'Tican  people  wou'd  n;^t  otherwise  sanctum. 

"The  present  situation  ca'ls  for  aerecment  on  cnnimf^n  objectives, 
but  the  democratic  proce.s&  of  consultation  and  criticism  must  never 
b>'  abandoned  Otherwise  v.e  shall  be  following  in  the  foclstep.-  of 
those  who  believe  m  cr  vernment  by  cofrcion. 

"In  a  world  distraUt^ht  by  force  the  best  way  to  preserve  repre- 
sentative drmocracy  is  to  practice  it   ' 

Dykp.  Mr.  Lawshn;  I  quite  aj^ree  that  American  industry's  atti- 
tude on  war  and  pf  ace  is  not  only  a  matter  of  first  impcnance  to 
the  Nation  but  tliat  it  is  also  the  subject  of  much  public  misunder- 
standing 

TliLs  misunderstanding  exists.  I  think,  because  the  words  that 
proclaim  your  attitude  are  not  loud  enough  to  ovr>rccme  the  im- 
pact cf  events.  Observe  I  do  not  say  events  of  your  rrd'rint;  Wh.it 
I  mean  to  imply  i^s  that  your  attitude  becomes  unimportant  in  the 
midst  of  the  very  events  that  have  made  the  issuance  of  your 
statement  necessary. 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  or  catalog  these  events.  I  Inter- 
rupt my  writint,'  to  select  these  representative  headlines  from  the 
cxchant,'e  desk: 

"Gams  Run  to  Four  Points  on  Strong  New  York  Market." 

"Business  Makes  B<=-st  Stride:^  in  Two  Years — American  Prices 
Stimulated  by  War  Outbreak;  Inquiries  Indicate  Pace  Will  Be 
Quickened." 

"Fight  Food  Price  Rise." 

"Food   Pnc.'s  Climb." 

"Metal  Markets  Join  in  Upswing." 

"Grain  Futures  Mount  Sharply." 

It  isn't  enough  that  you  add  to  a  list  of  generally  accepted  plati- 
tudes your  statement: 

"Th"  N.  A  M  calls  upon  all  Its  members  to  exercise  vigilance 
against  any  price  f  r  profit  policies  not  Justified  by  actual  cost  and 
anticipated   C(\sr    of    replacement." 

E\vn  it  cannot  confidently  be  said  (as  you  do  say):  "American 
Industry's  attitude  '  •  •  is  a  matter  of  first  "importance  to 
the  Nation"  if  all  of  the  calamities  that  you  say  mav  befall  our 
national  economy  as  a  result  of  war.  befall  it  regardless  of  your 
attitude 

I  am  particularly  intrigued  with  the  statesmanship  evidenced  in 
tho5.c  conrl'iding  i\irafrraphs  of  Mr.  Coonloy's  statement: 

"The  present  situation  calls  for  agreement  on  common  objectives, 
but  the  democratic  process  of  consultation  and  criticism  mu.st 
never  be  abandontd  Otherwise  we  shall  be  following  in  the  foot- 
steps of  those  who  believe  in  government  by  coercion. 

"In  a  world  distraught  by  force  the  best  way  to  preserve  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  to  practice  it." 

In  this  spirit  may  I  presume  to  suggest  how  the  N.  A.  M.  can  trans- 
late Its  attitude  into  action? 

{September  27,  1939) 

(This  Is  the  second  Installment  of  our  letter  to  the  National 
Association   of    Manufacturers   of    the    United    States   of    America.) 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  war  economy  means  more  production, 
higher  wages,  higlu  r  cost  of  living,  a  boom  in  "local  bu.-,iness," 
With  about  53  percent  of  the  "new  business"  made  on  the  "instali- 
ment"  plan 

When  war  ends — or  when  nations  fall  into  bankruptcy  or  in- 
ternal revolution — Iminedia'e  economic  "reaction"  will  occur  in 
the  United  Spates.  Worki  rs  who  bought  on  the  installment  plan 
will   have   no  money   with   which   to  meet   payments. 

This  will  start  a  "cancelation"  movement  that  will  gain  mo- 
mentum and  volume  until  it  overwhelms  the  national  economy. 
With  this  will  come  an  acute  attack  of  economic  "Jitters."  Once 
more  we  will   hear  on  every  hand  the  hysterical  shoutings: 

"My  God.   here   we  are  starving   in   the  midst   cf   plenty!" 

"Factories    everywhere    an.d    not    a    wheel    turning!" 

"I    want    goods-    vou    want    goods — we    can't    buy    any.      Why?" 

"Who    closed    down    our    industries?      Why    doesn't    capital    do 
something  about  it?" 
Share  the  wealth!" 

"Ttirn  the  Jobs  over  to  the  fellow  who  wants  to  use  the 
products'" 

Can't  you  see,  my  dear  Mr.  Lawson.  how  logically,  how  naturally 
these  conclusions  will  be  r-'uciied  when  war  "boom"  gives  way  to 
the  "horrors"  of  peace?  And  can't  you  see  how  readily  such  rabble- 
rousing  "truisms"  will  be  accepted  by  the  milling  masses  of  be- 
wildered citizens? 

There  is  nothing  farfetched  about  this.  It  Is  so  obvious  that  even 
today  United  States  industry  cannot  afford  to  hope  for  peace  In 
Europe  If  Europe  should  agree  to  peace  right  now  the  United 
States  would  immediately  be  thrown  into  a  devastating  depres- 
sion, one  far  m  ire  tlisa~.trous  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States  than 
the  war  now  belns  fought  3,000  or  5,000  m.lles  away. 


A  peace  scare  is  already  fraueht  with  more  potential  danger  to  the 
economy  of  the  United  States  than  a  war  scare  ever  was 

If  this  sort  of  feeling  has  developed  In  1  month,  what  will  be  the 
situation  if  war  las^s  G  months,  or  a  year,  or  3  years  ' 

The  an.swer  is  obvious.  We  will  be  forced  to  perpetuate  war 
economy.  To  do  thl.s  we  will  have  to  invoke  the  dictatorship  pro- 
visions of  the  National  Defen.se  Act  of  1U16,  section  120  of  -Ahich 
provides,  among  other  things: 

"The  President,  in  time  nf  war.  or  when  war  is  imminent,  is 
empowered,  through  the  head  of  any  department  of  the  Ciovern- 
tie.  nt  •  •  •  to  place  an  order  with  any  nuiividual,  firm,  a^si;c:a- 
tion.  company,  corporation,  or  organized'  ma-iufacturing  mdu.-try 
for  such  product  or  material  as  may  be  required      •     •     • 

"Compliance  with  all  .-uch  orders  for  nroducts  or  material  shall  be 
obligatory.  •  •  •  The  Presldmt.  through  the  head  of  anv  de- 
partment of  Mv  Government,  m  addition  to  the  pre  eiit  authorl.'.ed 
methods  of  purcha-e  or  pioctirement  herein  provided  for.  is  hereby 
au'honzed  to  take  inunediate  po.ssession  of  any  such  plant  or 
planus  •  •  •  and  any  individual,  firm  company,  association,  or 
ccrporat'.on,  or  organized  ni;inufacttiring  industry,  or  the  responsible 
head  or  heads  thereof,  failing  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  be  deem.ed  guilty  of  a  felonv.  and  upon  conviction 
shall  be  punished  by  impri'^onnient  for  not  mme  than  3  years  and  by 
a  tine  not  exceeding  .$50,000  " 

For  many  years  ihe  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  been  work- 
ing on  a  plan  for  the  m(5bilization  of  the  country's  economv. 

A  mcbil  zation  plan  already  adopted  by  the  Army  and  Navy 
provides  for  sweeping  economic  control,  including  latjor.  i)rices, 
transportation,  power,  fuel,  and  trade  generally.  Its  purpc^c  is  to 
divert  nraterials  and  services  from  peacetline  to  war-making 
channels. 

Surely  no  one  can  study  tJiese  plans  and  provisions  without 
realizing  how  thoroughly  this  country  has  observed  the  time- 
honored  injunction: 

"In  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war  " 

The  purpose  of  tliis  lett-^r  is  to  urce  that  voiir  crreat  organiza- 
tion, in  the  spirit  of  its  expres-ed  "attitude  un  war  and  peace,"  con- 
ceive a  new  national  policy: 

"In  time  of  war  prepare  for  peace" 

If  wo  would  preserve  fundamental  American  democracy,  we  must 
prepare    to   take    definite   action    now    probablv    a'ong    these    lines: 

Create  a  permanent  "peace  college"  to  develop  wavs  and  means 
ot  meeting  peace  problems  Just  as  we  have  a  War  College  to  develop 
ways  and  means  of  meeting  war  problems. 

This  peace  college  should  b^  composed  of  repre'=entatives  of  In- 
du:-trv.  labor,  transportation,  flnanre.  and  agriculture  on  a  non- 
partisan basis  It  should  be  dedicated  to  the  lireservatiou  of 
American  democracy  and  confine  its  operations  to  the  utilization 
of  such  tried  and  approved  mea-ures  as  come  wiiljin  the  general 
"field  of  agreemerit"  of  Its  various  members. 

An  important  function  of  the  'permanent  peace  college"  should 
be  to  plan: 

en  The  peacetime  titilization  of  surpluses  that  are  produced 
during  the  time  la','  between  the  end  of  war  and  the  return  to 
"normal"  peace  economy,  as  a  basis  for  stabilizing  international 
finance  and  our  domestic  currency  and  credit. 

(b)  The  coordination  of  various  forms  of  government  relief, 
insurance  plans,  public  works  programs,  relief  plans,  etc  .  to  meet 
anticipated  problems  that  come  with  the  transition  from  war  boom 
to  normal  peace  economy. 

By  keeping  the  "peace  college"  in  continuous  session  it  will  be 
po.ssible  to  have  such  plans  and  programs  worked  out  in  a  sane  and 
deliberate  manner;  it  will  be  pti.sfible  to  submit  these  plans  and 
programs  for  approval  to  Congress  for  democratic  action  free  from 
the  threat  of  panic  and  widespread  riot. 

There  isn't  much  real  danger  of  the  United  States  actually  fight- 
ing in  Europe,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  now  going  on  over 
there,  considered  in  connection  with  our  national  economic  situa- 
tion, leads  inevitably  to  the  conclusion  that  Europe's  war  probably 
will  come  to  the  United  States. 

Lets  be  prepared  to  keep  it  out. 

In  time  of  war— prepare  for  peace. 
Very   truly  yours, 

Manchester  Boddt. 


Committee  for  Reciprocity 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON 

OK  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  PHIL  FERGUSON,  OF  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  FERGUSON.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include   the  following  statement 
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submitted  by  me  to  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  in  opposi 
ion  to  the  reduction  of  tariffs  in  the  trade-agreement  nego- 
tiations with  the  Argentine: 

reSu^UoTl7\l^!''u-r  Z'''  '^^'  statement  In  oppo.sitlon  to  the 
ArvTnUnc.  proposed    trade    agreement    with    the 

The   reduction   of  the  tariff   en   forelErn   bynroducts  cf  livestock 
n'I'.dii:g   tallow,   hides    blood,   bones,   etc..   w-njld   iieces-^  tp?e   the 
^"7i  ^^/^^Vd'-^^^^"^  price  of  these  products.^'e Tow^Ang  o? 
the  dernestlc  price  would  mean  that  the  price  of  the  edible  meat 
would  of  necessity  have  to  be  raised. 

The  demesne  price  of  beef,  perk,  and  mutton,  bearing  the  hich 
cos  of  distribution,  cannot  be  raised  much  higher  or  the  cSisurS 
will  go  on  a  buying  strike.  If  the  price  Is  lowered,  however  Tbe 
Im'^n'^^h  ^fjf t^  the  producer  now  receives  will  of  necessity  be 
cut  to  The  place  the  producer  will  be  forced  to  operate  at  a  loss 

I  also  see  a  severe  threat  In  the  lowering  of  the  duty  on  preserved 
A?i?erica  °^   *^^   ^°''   """^^   °^   production   in   South 

A  .special  threat  to  my  district  Is  the  reduction  of  the  duty  on 

V'  K?'!.,'^^*''J';i^  '""^  ^"""^  ^°  "^^^^  ^"  5  cents  per  pound,  would  un- 
doubtedly cut  the  price  of  turkeys  raised  in  Oklahoma  to  more  than 
5  cents  per  pound,  since  the  eastern  consuming  centers  could  buy 
rcTcign  turkeys  much  cheaper  with  this  small  duty  than  we  could 
afford  to  ship  them  from  Oklahoma.  The  same  thing  applies  to  the 
proposed  reduction  of  tariff  on  eggs.  Eggs  and  turkeys  are  a  bie 
source  of  Income  to  farmers  in  Oklahoma,  and  we  cannot  afford  to 
make  this  sacrifice  In  a  trade  treaty  with  the  Argentine. 

In  conclusion,  before  the  trade  treaty  was  negotiated  with  Canada 
which  permitted  the  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  cattle  weighing  over 
700  pounds  frcm  3  cents  to  I'j  cents.  I  predicted  that  the  tariff 
reduction  would  act  as  an  automatic  weight  on  the  beef -cattle 
market.  My  prediction  has  been  true.  E\-ery  time  the  market  has 
started  to  advance  an  Influx  of  heavy  cattle  from  Canada  and  Mexico 
has  pressed  the  market  down.  The  argument  made  in  favor  of 
reducing  the  tariff— that  the  number  im.ported  were  Inslgnlflcant— 
has  not  proven  true  in  the  effect  on  the  market.  I  plead  the  live- 
stock producers'  cause  before  the  Canadian  treaty  was  negotiated 
and  I  sincerely  hope  the  Committee  on  Reciprocity  will  not  force  the 
American  farmers  and  livestock  men  to  bear  the  additional  cro.ss  of 
R  treaty  with  the  Argentine  that  will  undoubtedly  cut  the  price  of 
beef  and  mutton  fuither  and  might  well  paralyze  the  turkey-raisli^e 
industry  In  this  country.  ° 

I  respectfully  submit  this  statement  for  your  serious  consideration. 


Second    Surrender— European    "Friends"    Legion 

Reaction 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  ■WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16. 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  BOAKE  CARTER 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Boake  Carter,  which  was  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Public  Ledger,  of  Philadelphia,  on  September  29,  1939: 
[Prom  the  Philadelphia  Evening  Public  Ledger,  September  29,  1939] 

SECOND   SXmaZNDEE?       ETJROPEAN    "FRIENDS"    LEGION    REACTION 

(By  Boake  Carter) 
Twerity-two  years  ago  war  raged  in  Europe.     The  United  Statea 
determined  to  make  that  war— with   all   its  European   Issues— our 
own  war.     'We  asked  our  women  folk  to  do  war  work,  knit  socks 
and  sweaters.     They  worked  with  willing  hands 

..Tit  ?*?.?  }^^^  ^  ^'^^  "P  ^^^^'  s°"^-  husbands,  and  sweethearts 
so  that  their  men  could  make  Europe's  cause  our  cause  Thev 
yielded  willingly.    But  their  hearts  were  as  hearts  of  lead     ' 

We  surrendered  our  liberties  temporarily.  -We  turned  over  our 
lactones  to  the  Allies.     'We  opened  our  Treasury  and  said-   "Take 

w    ^^!J  "^^'"    ^^  ^^°^  °^^  battleships  to  Europe  to  help  them. 

We   did   not   rest  at   "volunteers."     We  actually  conscripted   our 

^>fi^i  f^^r,''  ^1^/",  "°''^'"  ^^^'■^"  *o  ^^^^  their  cause  our  cause, 
bhlpload  after  shipload  departed  for  Prance  until  2.000,000  of  our 
men  stood  upon  French  soil,  ready  to  lay  down  their  lives  for 
European  Issues  and  a  European  war. 

for^o®.,^^''"^  °^"  ^  *^^°^  °"'"  ™<^°'  the  labors  of  our  women,  our 
lactones,  our  money,  our  trust,  and  our  liberty 

«Hu^i"  ^^^  ^f^^^  ^°  Europe.  Prance  and  Britain  hope  that  we 
wui  open  our  hearts  and  pocketbooks  again  and  make  their  cause 
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arms'^emba^rSa  "^°''-  "^'^  ^^^^  ^^^^  "«  ^'^"  ^— ^^  l^^^-g  the 
thof^"'"''  Z^  yield— if  we  yield— might  it  not  be  well  In  lustice  to 
Sit-Tnfe"nr^S°  ^T  ^e"^'^  Gold  Star:  In  JustlcT^o  those  Amer° 
m  t^Ho  °J  ^^^"^  fathers,  uncles,  brothers,  husbands  who  Tave 
these  last%2v^^rH'°'^  °'  ""''-''''  '''''''  *^'  J^xstice  ^fthos^  who 
the  rest  Of  fLlf^  ^^"^  ^°"tinued  to  hobble  their  way  through 
in  mere  TusticL  to 'thP^^f  "''•  '"''"""'^'•-  °'  ^'^^  ^hatterld  nereis; 

^•€rH^  ~  rts!j;T^.;ot?^fh^ii^rhe%er.v^°/-^^- 

deaf'h  lnTfn\ul\'^^°^l  ^^"^  ^^  "^""^^  °^  cause  to  the  dirge  of 

oS^GorrJSie'S  .'^^LfngTsTrTntrr^  ^^^1"^'  ^^^^^^^ 
our  men  who  had  corned  saJe  them  ^  ^^'^'^  °*='"P''^  ^^ 

ouTI;??  ^!dSJ't^^|fantr  '^^^  '^^^^"^  -  a  fee  for  transporting 

ou?"  men'S''fr^m^£^nS"/^i!"  transportation  of  the  bodies  of 
lands  p?  A^ericaTnfSii^i^.'^^,  ^^^^  "^^  ^"^^'^^  °'  the  farm 
With  uiish^tea?s  ^  *"^  °^  ''°°'^°  "^^"^  ^yes  were  bright 

ou^Z'a^r^VoV^l--^^l^,^^oe  m  which  we  buried 
poS'ed  ^u"?  oS?  bTo'cS^'Z'r  t^^l'''^'  ^'l  ^°  ^^°^  "^^'^^  ^^ 

^l£^^^^^  ^/°^^re%-tiaiy-— ? 

I.gi?nialS!Te%?i^  X^nSv^^d^r  °rd°  i°n^^V*  ^V^,^^  ^^-- 
^riu^:  rt?L^?ur€iS"T?^^^^  5£lrl?afLeX 
the^graves  of  tho^^mS^  ^^ ^JLV."cfrn?t  ^ome^^S^oS 

thSSo^\rS°fSn°d'?o^o?h^rTe^a*ns""^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^  --  °^ 

fee^e?ome?X^n:a;h^iaTe"vIrT,s^^"^^^  ^^P°^-  "^  — -^°n 
limit  expired  following  th'J  World  War  ^TZ.T"^^  l'^'  ^'''  ^^"^« 
Americans  were  to  be  exhum^rt  orf^  k  "  ^^J^loped  the  bodies  of 
the  fees  were  paid  »         ^^^^imed  and  burned  In  lime  pits  unless 

to'?und1lrdtgS'^.rull^^^%°°lf,^^  ^^^^r  ^-  ^--  ^-^ 

""ouTS^iiSsr'^  oTeVi?e"d'?oi?eS  fles.^'"^°°'^^^  ^-^^-  ^- 
owS'ecoTomy  ?o^r  them''^^"^  ''  ''"'  "^°-     ^^^^^  ^^^auched  her 

follow  behind  those  munition^  nnol  t ^  ^f  5"^  °^^°  ^^^^y  will 
they  threaten  to  ?ull^rour  ?e^"S  917^18°?rn^'fv,  ""  ^^^°- 
patch  of  strife-strewn  emh  and  burn  oii  men^sT,n./r  "^^'^^^^ 
because  we  failed  to  pay  them  a  fei  fnrTnf^^  •,  °°^^  ^"  ^^^^  P^ts 
dead  remain  In  the?r?oreiiS^tv^  ^°'  """  P"^^^^^  °'  letting  our 

lik?"c;m;"on"S^lon.°"  '"  ''''■    ^°'  ^^^^  "«  g°°^  '^^  "me  pits 
Our  friends! 
And  we  should  lift  the  arms  embargo  for  them? 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OP 


HON.  FRANK  W.  FRIES 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16. 1939 


LETTERS   FROM    HON.    WILLMM    B.    BARRY,    OP   NEW    YORK 

Mr.  PRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  two  letters 
written  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr  Barry i  tn 
his  constituency:  '     '""«■'»'" 

Congress  of  the  Untitd  STATra, 

HOtTRE   OF   REPRESENTATIVIS 

_^._  ^ Washington,  D.  C,  October  6    1939 

iaZ^  coNSTrrtJENT:  My  purpose  above  all  other  considerations 
is  to  keep  my  country  out  of  the  European  war.  We  have  no  suS 
In  it  worth  one  American  soldier's  life.  ^^^ 


I    • 


i„, 


if 

^'     1 

t 


4% 
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It  Is  my  fiTn  conviction,  after  Io!icr  ^prj  conscientio\is  delibera- 
tion, that  a  policy  of  honest  neutrality  toward  that  conflict  is  the 
best  way  to  keep  this  country  at  peace. 

Neutrality  Is  defined  as  "feframinEj  fmrn  interference  in  a  con- 
test "  TTie  primary,  if  nor  .sole  purpo.se  of  the  alleged  neutrality  bill 
now  being  debat»>d  m  the  S-nate  is  to  lift  the  arms  embargo,  .so  that 
the  United  States  can  .su;)ply  Engli.-hmen  and  Frenchmen  with 
arms  and  amimunition  with i which  to  kill  Germans.  Every  capital 
in  Europe  reccsjni^es  the  obviou.s  purpose  of  this  lef^islalion,  and  yet 
ll.s  chief  cponfors  fatuously  call  it  a  neutrality  mcature. 

I  am  convinced  that  just  as  soon  us  we  become  an  arsenal  for 
one  sicie  the  other  side  will  In  all  probability  retaliate.  An  act  of 
retaliation,  such  as  blowing  up  an  American"  munitions  plait  with 
a  loss  of  lives,  will  be  all  that  the  prcpaf.'andi-ts  need  in  order  to 
have  us  send  the  youth  of  America  to  a  futile  death  on  forei'.n  :^oil. 

I  am  th.-T'-fore  unquallfi  dly  nppo.'-ed  to  lifting  the  arms  embarco. 
The  a-ssumprion  by  some  and  the  contention  by  others  that  the 
present  law  Is  not  neuTal  is  unsound.  It  Is  absurd  to  contend 
that  America  has  a  duty  to  supervise  every  war  and  supply  the 
weaker  s;de,  or  the  side  it  favors,  with  ,^rms  and  ammunition.  Huw 
can  we  be  interfering  when  v,c  (iorj't  send  :.rnis  to  either  ?!de? 

I  am  also  opj  osfii  to  i^'ivin'^  90-d:iy  credit  to  countries  fluit  now 
owe  U"  billions  of  dollars  which  they  have  never  made  an  h mest 
efffirt  to  pHV  Once  the  m.erchants  of  ci  >a'h  s^-^t  a  finanriai  interest 
in  the  beii.^ereni.s  tiiey  will  do  iheir  utmost  to  drag  us  into  the 
war  to  proti'ct  'heir  loans  There  is  no  conflict  bet;ieen  the  arms 
embait:;  and  the  cash-and-carry  plan  for  other  ccmmodities.  I 
am  in  I  ivor  of  Concress  e;iacting  both  as  an  additional  safeguard. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WII.LI.A.M   B     B.^RRY,   M.   C. 


CoN-uRs;ss    OF   THE    U-virFD    States. 

HofSE  OP'  K:  rRE.-;t  ^•T.^TIVES, 
l^'c:shi7igton.  D.  C  S-vtrmbcr  14.  19:19. 
Dr.«R  Sir  or  Mad.am:  Since  hostilities  started  in  Poland,  many 
F.n.xiLUs  Amerman.;  have  asked  me  whether  or  not  Congress  wil'l 
permic  the  United  States  to  be  dra^-ged  into  another  Euiopeap 
war.  My  an.swer  is  that  Congress  will  do  wli.ttever  the  A"ie-ican 
people  demand  of  it. 

I  am  therefore  convinced  that  it  is  the  urgent  dut-  of  evf^ry 
patriotic  citizen,  who  believes  that  we  have  no  stake  'm  Europe 
worth  -heddni-  American  blood  over,  to  commence  a  determined 
cni-ade  to  ke;  p  Crt .^ress  m  a  neutral  state  of  mind  A  countrv- 
wido  movement  should  beg.n  immediately  before  prcpar'undists 
have  had  time  to  Inflame  the  Nation. 

Speaking  for  m.ysflf,  I  will  never  even  consider  votint;  fur  war 
unlfs^  this  coun.try  is  actually  attacked:  or  the  Monroe  Do'-tri-i" 
violat'-d;  and  any  informed  person  withrommon  sen-e  wi'l  ad-nit 
that  there  is  absolutely  no  dane;cr  of  .such  events  happening  'no 
nation  or  combination  of  nation.s  could  make  a  succe'^sful  mvasio-i 
and  none  wcuhl  be  foolish  enou^-h  to  try  it,  Our  only  enemies 
are  foreign  propa^'anrlmts  and  American  partisans  who.se  ahen 
Interests  aie  plac*  d  bifore  that  of  their  own  country 

In  spite  of  emutional  hysteria  and  propaganda,'  the  war  in 
Europe  is  but  a  rcpetit.on  of  the  countless  conflicts  that  have 
taken  place  over  territory  and  power  for  many  centuries  on  that 
unfc'tunate   continent.  " 


When  one  ex.imines  the  actual   sequence  of  facts  leadm 


u.;i-known  law  of  .seif-preservation  are  the  dommatuiK  if  not 
sole,  rea.-ons  for  the  two  so-called  democratic  nation.s  be;n^' arrued 
on  the  same  side.  Despite  the  contentions  of  the  alarmists  who 
cloim  that  dictators  and  democracies  are  destined  for  a  death 
etruggle,  these  different  forms  of  governments  like  different  reli 
gions,  have,  since  this  Republic  was  founded,  existed  -^ide  by  side 
In  this  world  and  will  continue  to  do  so.  "    ' 

Furthermore,  it  is  not  our  respcnsibility  to  spread  or  preserve 
democracy  all  over  the  world  by  force  of  arms.  Nor  is  it  our  c'ut- 
to  protect  weak  European  or  Asiatic  nation;  from  the  '^tronc'  The 
Monroe  Doctrine  confines  cur  activities  in  that  respect  to"  North 
and  South  America  which  continents  cover  encurh  tcrritcr-  •"or 
u.^  to  be  concerned  about.  ^  •'    * 

We  can  best  .serve  the  world  and  democracy  by  illustrating'  that 
pe;.ce  can  be  maintained  on  the  Western  'Hemisphere  bAwe.'n 
nations  whose  peoples'  ancestors  came  principally  from  wir-icrn 
Europe  The  United  States  must  prove  to  peoples  who  ^avc  yielded 
to  dictators  that  demoeracy  is  still  the  best  way  of  life  by  winnin' 
its  own  bloodless  war  over  unemplovment.  We  must  prove  th'it  a 
democratic  nation  gtiaran;.'es  econonuc  security  to  its  people  -.s 
well  .IS  civil  and  religious  liberty,  else  we  may  t;ct  a  dictator 
cursclves 

In  conclusion  I  wl-h  to  emph-si/e  that  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
fact  that  certain  men  are  n  ■  re  respon-ible  for  Europe's  present 
tragic  plight  than  others.  I  know  (hat  it  is  impossible  for  humm 
bcngs  to  watch  the  tei-nble  struggle  without  sympathizing'  w-th 
one  side  as  agamst  another.  However.  I  do  know  that  a  rrcper 
restraint  on  the  pa-t  of  the  Ameri.  an  public  plus  a  resolute 
determination  to  avoid  involvement  will  keep  us  out  of  war 
We  must  never  forget  what  the  k\.st  war  did  to  the  youth  of 
Amenci-and  that  it  apparently  tauglit  Europe  nothing" 
Sincerely  yours, 

William  B.  Barry,  M.  C. 


Doditafion  of  the  Abe  Lincoln  P'errv  I'ark 


EXTENSION  OF  liK.MAIlKS 


OF 


HOX.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  IND'ANA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErnESEXT.\TIVi:S 
Thursday,  October  12.  1939 

Mr.  LT'DIOW,  Mr,  Speaker,  on  Sunday.  Octcbrr  1,  1939. 
a  new  Indiana  Lincoln  Park  was  dedicated,  to  be  known  as 
the  Abe  Lincoln  Ferry  Park.  Tliis  paik  i.s  in  Spcicer 
County.  Ind..  on  the  banks  of  both  the  Ohio  Rner  and 
Anderson  Creek,  and  marks  tlie  place  where,  in  ihe  ycats 
1825  and  1826.  young  Abe  Lincchi  lor  a  pciicd  of  18  month., 
operated  a  feiry  across  the  creek,  which  was  then  known  as 
Ancit-r.son  River. 

Tii.>  dedicatory  .<^ervices  were  under  the  auspices  of  the 
BooMvilh^  'Ind.)  Pres.s  Club,  a  very  notable  oi'-'aiiization.  dis- 
tincui-shed  i)y  it.s  many  .'suece.s.-ful  civic  enterprises.  This 
club  lia.s  bren  e.speci;)lly  active  in  initiating  and  carrying  on 
mcvcrr.ent.s  to  uncover  historical  facts  about  Abraham  Lin- 
coln and  to  PvMpr;uate  the  m.emory  of  that  great  man.  Over 
a  year  ago  thi.s  club  started  a  campaign,  in  which  all  the 
civic  and  patriotic  organizations  of  southern  Indiana  joined, 
in  requesting  the  Indiana  Highway  Com.mission  to  buy  the 
land  surrounding  the  old  Abe  Lincoln  F*  rry  and  to  incor- 
porate it  into  a  Lincoln  park.  The  site  of  the  Lincoln  Ferry 
consists  of  3  acres.  A  year  ago  t!io  Indiana  Highway  Com- 
mi.s.S!cn  bought  the  land  and  laid  it  out  in  an  appropriate 
manner,  one  of  the  improvements  being  a  very  attractive 
slielter  home. 

The  address  dedicating  the  Abe  Lincoln  Ferry  Park  was 
delivered  by  Hon.  T.  A.  Dicus.  chairman  of  the  Indiana  High- 
way Commission,  who  spoke  as  follows: 

We  are  standing  this  afternoon  m  the  presence  of  a  ttreat  Ameri- 
can ideal.  The  progress  of  a  nation  dfpends  upon  a  profound 
fundamental,  spiritually  imbued  reverence  tor  and  devoti,  n  to  the 
guiding  principles  for  which  that  nation  stands  Tlie.se  i  rliu  iplcs 
are  to  be  found  in  summari.<t-d  form  111  outstanding  docu-unts 
and  speeches  resultant  fiom  the  strugt^le  to  make  us  a  f r.c  un- 
hampered people,  a  people  imnuine  from  the  mailed  hst  and  iron 
heel  of  the  dictator. 

We  are  enjoying  the  ".separat,'  and  equal  station  to  wh  ch  the 
laws  of  nature  and  nature's  God  entitles  us."  We  are  inspired 
not  only  by  (  ur  immediate  physical  surroundings  but  by  the 
purpose  which  impels  us  to  gather  here  fur  thi.-,  dedication  service 
I  am  ronlident  th.it  each  and  every  true  American  citi/tn  ui.dtr- 
stands  and  is  deeply  grateful  for  the  ideals  of  liberty  and  freedom 
tliat  characterii'e  (nir  great  democracy.  I  have  .such  confidence 
bocau.sc  of  our  emcient  educational  system  that  e.xists  pnm.irilv  lor 
the  purpose  of  inculcating  the.se  ideals  into  the  minds  and  'lives 
of  our  future  citizenship.  I  have  this  conlid.  luc  because  our 
homes  are  founded  upon  the  belief  in  fre-edom  and  equality  I 
have  this  confidence  because  in  our  memorie.s  we  have  a  constant 
parade  of  great  Americans  who  were  imbued  with  the  same  stellar 
principles  and  who  crystallized  our   ideals  into  realities 

So.  we  tind  ourselves  upon  this  occasion  in  the  presence  of  our 
ideals.  Man  never  enters  into  a  situation  that  is  more  h' Ipf vil 
to  his  better  living  and  contributes  more  to  his  nrrsmal  refine- 
ment and  tolerant  attitude  than  to  s'and  in  the  "presence  of  his 
Ideals.  Stripped  of  all  petty  racial,  political,  relimous  and  eco- 
nomic differences,  of  all  selfi.sh  and  sinister  purposes  we  are 
a.sscmbled  here  to  envision  onee  more,  with  common  understand- 
ing,  the  divmolv  inspired  AmericTU   plan. 

Equality,  liberty,  tolerance,  human  understanding,'  sympathy all 

are  attributes  of  American  democracy  Each  and  all  are  virtue, 
of  any  great  American.  No  truly  t,'reat  Am(>rican  ever  lived  but 
who  incorp(jraled  these  virtues  into  his  philo.'^ophy  of  life  These 
virtues  are  fundamertally  right  becau.^e  they  are  Chn-t:an  Our 
democracy  will  survive  and  progress  directly  proportional  to  our 
individual  and  collective  appropriation  of  t"he.,e  virtues  into  our 
m.any  activities. 
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Our  history  may  be  read  un.lrrstandmglv  in  the  bio>n\nphies  01 
our  great  nun,  and  it  is  refreshing  and  inspirint^  i,,  pau^e  hert 
this  afternoon  and  take  ccinm-ance  of  one  who'  po-stss(.d  to  i 
superlative  degrr<e  all  of  the  quahtte^  which  we  have  enumerated— 
the  qualities  of  a  truly  ereat  American  One  who  stands  in  our 
minds  as  a  po  itive  pro(  f  i,f  ,ill  of  the  claims  we  make  for  America- 
one  w'nn  exemplitied  in  private  and  public  life  the  practicability 
of  applied  Ameri-ran  principles;  one  born  of  the  lowly  to  ri.se  to  the 
p.nnaclp  of  attainment;  one  who.se  sim.ple  life,  loving  and  human 
understanding,  g-nerous.  unselfish,  Christ  like  attitude   toward  his 


friends  and  enemies,  won  for  him  the  unstinted  love  and  uflec 
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fnnnon^rLinc'oln  ■•''  '^'  ^^^-cterlzation  of  "Honest  Abe"  or  "the 

We    strive    to   explain    the    tremendous    magnitude    and    qualitv 

of  Lincoln's  character.     We  find  that  as  soon  as  his  sma?tenng  of 

Sth"  he  Sh  r.""'"'''^  P'™  =  ^  ^^  ^^'^^"^^  thon^ughly  acqui?nted 
w  h  the  B  b!^-a  neces.sary  attainment  for  those  who  are  to  be 
truly  educated.  His  spirit  of  adventure  was  kindled  by  the  lovable 
character  of  Robin.son  Crusoe.  His  spiritual  life  was  cultur^  and 
er|courr.ged  by  Christian's  example  in  Pilgrim's  Progress  S^Sati"^ 
wn.dom   was  whetted   and   tempered   by   the   writings   of   RPT.in«^i^ 

S^;"  n""  An'o?'^th^"^?^Vn"r"^^'^-''^'-^^^^'^^ 

in^ion.     All    cf    these    Influences— Interwoven    with    the    love    nnri 

.sympathetic  understanding  of  his  mother  and  enriched  with  hi^ 
romance  w.  h  Ann  Rutledge-<lestined  him  to  be  man  amSg  mexi 
and  a  superb  example  of  the  true  American  among  men 

o Jh  i^  ""if*  gratifying  to  H(xislerdom  that  the  boy  Lincoln  lived 
and  played  and  was  happy  even  on  the  soil  upon  wh  ch  we  now 
stand:   that  his  formative  years  were  spent  in  the  beaut'es  of  ou^ 

?rTm  tms  v"e1-?«^t'^"T\""'  "J  ^"^  '^''''^'  «civenturesTas1^uncSed 
K,  fl  tK  7^'y ''P"*-  It  was  here  that  he  embarked  upon  a  mission 
by  flatboat  the  experiences  of  which  inspired  him  on  to^ml  0^ 
the  greatest  activities  of  his  life  " 

^J--^  '.^".  ""'!rr^''"f '"^.  "^  ^^^  significance  of  this  occasion, 
we  humhiv  ur.r^L^!^J^  "*'^'"''  "°"*'"  "-"^^  ^^  'l"le  wonder  that 

fo  tho         ■  T'^^  reverence  assemble  here  to  dedicate  this  spot 

«n.  .H  ''"^T  °^  °"^  ''■''"^^  ^"'''  ^Pll-rounded  life  has  .so  definitely 
and  .adequately  exemplified  the  spirit  of  all  virtues  of  the  Arnerlcan 

eM^'n'iinn'  TT:.'''''''  ^'^P^'^  ^°  ^^^P^  ^^^  destinies  of  th^l^eat" 
est  motion  of  all  times,  a  nation  of  people  whose  ba^lc  nrinclnles 
are  Identical  and  correlated  with  the  "wav  of  life"  exempUfl^  and 
lived  by  our  Master^)ur  own  Unit-d  States  exempuned  and 

Since  the  day  that  Abraham  Lincoln  embarked  at  this  point  to 

witLPfH'^""  *"  ^"^'  O'-'^^"^  °^^  "^'boat  Via  the  Mississippi  we  havj 
VMtne.s.sed  progress  in  all  fields  of  endeavor  such  as  no  other  neriod 
of  equal  time  In  all  the  hkstory  of  the  world.  The  oxcart  and  fla^ 
boat  .serve  only  to  enrich  our  memories  and  Increase  ouV  appr^fa- 
tlon  concern  ng  the  long  and  sometimes  wearv  steps  In  the  K^it 
of  our  country.  Ribbons  of  steel  bind  our  whole  country  ir°to  a 
closely  woven  economic  and  social  unit.  Miles  of  highways  of  mnrp 
recent  development  lead  Into  practically  each  and  eyerrcommStv 
c;  our  land  We  believe  It  will  be  Interesting  to  .speak  br?eT  upon 
this  occasion  concerning  the  Indiana  highwiy  system  which  con- 
tributes much  to  the  reality  of  our  presence  here  today 

Throurhout  the  aees  the  progress  of  a  people  has 'been  a  storv 
of  the  r  roads.  -Today  our  entire  economic  and  social  life  i^  built 
arot^nd  good  roads  which  provide  rapid  communication  and  con- 
venient  transportation  of  commodities 

Nearly  every  day  we  have  vLsltors  remark  about  our  wonderful 
system  of  State  highways,  and  Just  as  often  homecoming  SSfers 
A  ^?'"*  "owl^^e  did  they  find  a  hichway  system  equal  to  ouTown 
Our  highways  are  the  pride  of  Hoosiers.  and  rlghtlo:  but  tSev  ^d 
rot  just  happen.  They  are  the  product  of  much  work  by  a  staff  of 
hirhway  en-lneers.  second  to  none  in  the  Nation 

Only  a  little  over  100  years  ago.  when  the  capital  was  establjched 
at  Indianapolis,  Indiana  was  largely  wilderness  and  road^such  ^ 
there^  were- were  mere  trails  through  the  forest.  About  this  tim^ 
the  Federal  Government  began  work  on  the  national  road  across 

from    the    fact    that    contracts    for    this   road    called    for    removing 
trees  from  the  central  30  feet,  leaving  no  stumps  higher  than   15 
.;'  ;■?    ^"^J°^"di»f^  these  so  that  they  offered 'no  obstructior^  to 
^e  ucles      This  was  the  first  large-scale  road  building  in  Indiana 
.  ,  .V^l  f!"^"';"^  ^^^""^  ""'^''''  f^^nty  and  town-hip  control,  we  made 
rapid  strides  in  road  building,  using  native  stcne   sand,  and  gr™ 
until  we  attained  first  rank  in  our  percentage  of  improved   roads 
Compared  to  other  States  they  were  Improved,  but  contrasted  to 
ro.Ms  of  today  they  look  like  cowpaths.  ^irastea  to 

Only  20  years  ago  the  Stale  highway  commission  was  formed  and 
the  first  roads  taken  into  the  State  .".-stem.  During  the  two  de- 
cades since  that  time  a  remarkable  change  has  been  made  in  our 
transportation  system. 

Prom  the  pioneer,  Lincoln  with  his  ox  team,  plodding  the  crooked 
»n  "^  ^.'^^'^"^  ""^""^  hlghwax-s  100  years  ago,  and  fi^m  the  mud 
and  dust  of  our  so-called  Improved  roads  of  20  years  ago  I  Invite 
you  to  turn  to  another  picture.  "ivive 

f^  M''''^x-''^''*  hard-surfaced  highway  extending  from  San  Francisco 
to  New  lork  and  then  to  Miami.     Add  enough  intermediate  surface 
rree  from  dust  and  mud.  to  make  two  roads  from  Los  Angeles  to 
Baltimore      Top  it  all  with  one  city  street  extending  from  Indlan- 

?  Hi'''  "^  et^^f  ^^^P'^""  Iowa-  and  you  have  an  idea  cf  the  size  of 
Indiana's  State  highway  system. 

Tins  immense  system,  paid  for  without  one  cent  of  bonded  in- 

dorl'r  o^'I'/'-'P'"^'''"^'''  '^  ''''^^  °""«;''  °'  hundreds  of  millions  of 
doLars  and  i^s  a  monument  to  the  skill  of  Hocsicr  highway  engineers 
liie  o!;erat!r^n  of  this  great  system  Is  one  of  the  biggest  businesses 
.o,;rf  i  "^.V-  ^'■'''\  "''^^'  '"'^^^  °"^^  constructed,  must  be  kept  in 
ve V?  n?",'^,"'"-  /"'*  "'''  ^^°^P^^  ^^^^  ^f  mowing  weeds  twice  a 
nrn  ,n?.  ,>  ""  '^y^^'^  is  equal  to  driving  one  mower  three  times 
■ui'unci  tne  world. 

^nur°n["'\''''  ^'"^ ^^^^^cr  line  on  this  system  requires  over  100,000 
galloi:is  ot  asphalt  paint. 

There  are  over  36  miles  of  bridges  and  bridge  floors  to  maintain. 
1  ons  and  tons  of  snow  must  be  removed  each  winter 

firm  shf-nM^°^  ?'^^  °^  ^*°"^  ^^  Gravel  are  necessary  to  provide 
nrm  shoulders  along  pavement  edges 

■Thousands  of  mjjes  of  side  ditches  must  be  kept  open  for  drainage. 

Surfaces  must  be  kept  smooth  for  comfortable  travel,  flim  to  bear 
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mustTJ'mwf  *°^  ^°^^  °^  ^''^''^  commercial  vehicles,  and  cracks 

Au     r  tlf^  to  prevent  pavement  destruction  by  the  elements 
«,>,(  I  1  «    ■  ^"^  ™"^^  ^°^^'  '^  required  to  provide  a   wav  over 
which  traffic  may  move.     But  that  Is  not  enough      We  rnust  alio 

Sf'thaftSffl?'''  ^°°^°^^^^«  economical,  and  convenient  movement 

onyha^rhimon^^f"'''^  State  highways  of  Indiana  over  three  and 
one-half  billions  of  miles  of  travel   each  year      If  you  had   trav- 

tte%ear  ?^oTc°'un°to"^ti "  ^^  ^°"^^^^'  ^-^  ^.i^^^  "om 
ine  year  6,000  B.  C.  up  to  the  present  time,  vou  would  still  hav.» 

361    years   to   go   to   equal   the   total    of   1    veaV's   mo"or   traffic   on 

^arlTl^t^'^J''^'':^^'''  "  ^°"'^  ^^'^^  1*0'«>0  S?s  around  the 
motor  vehfefp«^"T'"  "^  't  ^°"ld  take  each  of  Indiana's  million 
rnotor  vehicles  on  two  round  trips  to  the  New  York  World's  Fair 
and  on  a  side  trip  to  Kansas  City  w"'iub  rmi 

St?tS^  °^^iI«'L^''^  °^  i^  ""^'^  °"  ^*^^^  '■^"^^^  1«  f^°™  some  other 
vp«J^«r, J^^.  •  u"'  ""^'^^^^  travel  730,000,000  miles  with  us  each 
year  and,  if  all  crossed  from  east  to  west  on  one  highway  would 
make  one  car  every  7  seconds,  day  and  night,  throughout  the  year 
One  out'  of  every  five  of  the  vehicles  on  State  highways  is  a 
tr«S^   ?:    °ther    commercial    vehicle.      This    trernendcfus    load  %? 

but  is  unlor  .J:'.,?^^  '^'^'"'^  P"  ^«y  °"  ^^^  ^'^  «f  ?oad. 
^ol.  •    "^^oJ^tunately.    not    so    evenly    distributed,    and    we    find 

"oTa-J^rjSrpTc.??,'"^'  """  "'"^  """^  ""^  -"^'Si 

This  composite  stream  of  local  and  foreign  traffic    comnosed  of 
heavy  commercial  and  light  passenger  vehicS.  o^VateTby  ^7ive?s 

^nSfc  .^""^^  ^""^  °'  *"  ^^''  ™"s-  «^d  degrefe  of  intellfgence 
moves  at  varying  speeds  over  this  vast  system  day  and  r^  ght  in 
all  sorts  of  weather,  from  the  extreme  heat  and  thunderstorm  S 
ilnte^  ''^'^''  '°  ''''  '°°^'  ^^*'  ^""'^  '^y  COM  oT  Holler 
We  have  progressed  far  In  our  development  of  roads  and  our 
use  Of  roads  since  the  time,  more  than  a  centuir  ag?  when  L°n- 

TcS'avThe''hf."h^''rH""V'^^'"  ^"^  "'^^°"  acr^An^SeiTn  Cr^eek. 
Today  the  highway  Industry  stands  In  the  forefront   if  not  at  the 

forefront  of  the  fields  in  which  we  labor.  And  yet  we  arf  stiU 
seeking.  In  the  building  of  roads,  to  do  as  Lincoln  dlT  w^th  his 
ferry,  aid  the  traveler  in  reaching  his  destinat  on  moTe  con 
veniently.  more  quickly,  and  with  greater  safety  '  ^^  ''°°' 
With  our  hearts  quickened  and  glad  upon  this  occasion  and 
S'^our^f^tr'  ^''J'V^'^  gathering^  let  us  renew  oS^Snfldence 

£t°u"f  ^^^'orT^^^T^-^,  -;  X  rSn^oTt^^r 

n^tTrih  romTherrth^'V-  -at  "this  NaS  S^d^e?"S^od^h°S 


Neutrality  and  the  Arms  Embargo 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  17  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4) ,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  SERGEANT  YORK 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  if  Colonel  Lindbergh,  who  is 
not  a  colonel  except  in  an  honorary  senise,  is  to  be  accepted 
as  an  authority  on  war  and  peace,  I  think  we  might  weU 
accept  as  additional ,  authority  one  who  learned  war  from 
hvmg  in  the  hell  of  it.  We  should  therefore  welcome  the 
expression  of  views  from  a  great  hero  of  the  World  War 
Sergeant  York.  I  a.«:k  unanimous  consent  that  there  mav 
be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered on  Octobrr  4  by  Sergeant  York. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  have  Just  come  down  to  WSM  radfn 
studios  after  a  visit  to  the  home  of  "Old  Hick2rr-AnS?w 
Jackson— which  is  some  12  miles  from  Nashville  Andrew 

One  of  the  reasons  I  left  my  home  at  Pall  Mall,  in  the  eastern 
Sk  ° T^e^ni'^  Tennessee,  last  night  was  to  make  this  mtllTdiS 
talK^  The  other  reason  was  to  visit  the  shrine  of  Tennessee's 
greatest  hero,  Andrew  Jackson.  lennessees 

Out  at  the  Hermitage  today  I  was  one  of  the  few  men  In  the 
midst  of  more  than  400  Gold  Star  Mothers,  and  It  was  my  dut? 
to  speak  at  the  tomb  of  Andrew  in  tho  presence  of  these  Gold  Star 
Mothers  and  some  of  my  buddies  who  went  across  and  came  back 
In  the  last  war.  "ai.*. 

In  stjch  company,  and  on  such  hallowed  ground.  I  thought  a  eood 

SroubS  U    ^^  ^^^^  "^  country  ehcuid  take  In  t^  pr^ent 
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Snrf^ly.  we  all  hope  that  ncviT  aeain  will  wo  have  to  shed  tears 
with  amther  tjroiip  of  Gold  Star  Mothers. 

Anrl.  y.'t.  we  Tcnno.'.-ean.s  art-  Just  as  firmly  resolved  that  we  shall 
never  ix'  untrue  to  the  traditions  of  bravery  and  courage  and  honor 
that  made  Andrew  Jiickson  the  hero  of  New  Orleans. 

I  think  we  nuLsf.  and  will,  be  true  to  both  these  preat  emotions 
that  I  feel,  that  my  people  here  in  Tenne.ssee  feel,  and  I  think 
the  people  of  the  whole  coun'ry  feel. 

\V:i';'n  you  corns-  right  down  to  it.  this  is  a  problem  for  the  people 
of  the  country  as  a  whole,  and  that's  the  way  it  will  be  solved. 
That  IS  the  true  democratic  manner. 

It  Is  in  the  democratic  manner  for  me,  then,  to  tell  my  fellow 
citizens  Just  how  I  feel  about  what  is  eoin'/  on  in  Washington. 

The  Pre.sident  of  the  United  States,  on  September  5  last,  issued  a 
proclamation  of  neutrality  for  the  United  States  in  the  current  war 
in  Europe. 

I  understand  that  a  proclamation  calling;  for  support  of  the  Presl- 
denfs  proclam.ation  of  neuirality  was  issued  today  by  Governor 
Ccop'T,  of  Tenne.ssee.  In  that  I  can  say  that  our  own  Governor 
voiced  my  own  sentiments. 

In  the  President  s  proclamation.  President  Roosevelt  said: 
"Let  no  man  or  woman  thou^iiilesoly  or  fal.sely  talk  of  America 
sendink;  Its  armie.-,  to  Eun^pean  fields." 
I  heartily  endorse  svich  sentiment. 
The  President  also  said: 

"In  modfrn  foreiun  relations,  when  peace  has  been  broken  any- 
where   the  peace  cf  all  countries  everywhere  Is  m  danger  " 

We  know  that  he  is  right  in  that  serious  statement  affecting  the 
present  peace  of  neutral  n.-^tions. 

Our  duty  is  to  uphold  him  in  his  determination  that  the  Anierit  an 
desire  f')r  neutrality  shall  not  be  chan-^ed. 

But  l.'t  us  not  close  our  eyes  to  possibilities  alro:idy  on  the  war 
horiz<  n     Th:it  i.-  not  only  dan-serous,  it  is  downright  foolish 

If  v.  .ir  l-eennies  neee.ssary— -and  when  and  if.  and  only  if.  it  becomes 
necessary-  thon  let  us  stand  behind  the  President  as  solidly,  as 
heaniiy,  as  whole-heartedly,  and  as  completely  m  time  of  war  as  in 
time  of  efforts  to  preserve  cur  peace 

I  have  known  war.  and.  like  President  Roosevelt.  I  hate  war. 
But  let  me  make  this  clear.    1  do  not  hate  war  to  the  extent  that 
I  would  sacrifice  the  standing  and  the  national  honor  of  my  country 
to  obtain  an  unsatisfactory,  unstable  peace — a  failure  of  peace,  such 
as  wa.s  the  conft  rence  of  ^Il•.n.ch  last  f.ill. 

Today  the  CcuCTes.s  of  the  United  States  is  in  .-pccial  session  at 
the  crill  of  the  Pre  idrnt. 

The  issue  of  neutrality  and  the  l.ssue  of  the  arms  embargo  are 
at  stake. 

I  .see  no  reason  why  this  country  should  not  engage  in  a  'cash  and 
cany"  bas's  with  countries  cf  warring  Europe. 

But  when  I  say  "cash  and  carry"  I  mean  it  :n  the  full  sense  of  the 
words     I  mean  Just  that-   nothinr    '■;.'<? 

No  terms  what;  o 'ver,  under  whi.'ever  cirrumstan^-es  cf  nromi.-=es, 
should  be  permuted.  On  this  stand  we  iJlould  all  be  firm  and 
unron-.p;-cn:i  ;:ng. 

We  should  remember,  among  other  things  from  the  Last  great 
V.'  rid  Wiir  th:it  we  should  never  forget,  that  the  -'promi.ses  to  ^Day" 
were  bioken  by  every  nation  to  which  we  loaned  money  except  little 
Finland.  She  alone  has  kept  faith  with  her  premise.  Her  word  alone 
has  ben  worth  a  dime. 

In  times  of  war.  to  get  certain  necessities,  a  nat:on  would  promise 
almost  anything'  and  sign  almost  anything.  Almo'^t  any  kind  of 
piuini.'^e  is  fco-n  of  de.^peraticn.  But  peaceiimes  bring  calmer  days 
and  thc'^c  pioniis'S  are  forgo'. t,-n. 

Comnu.n  business  .st^'.sc  demands  tcd.iv  that  America  remember 
the  lesson  slie  lea:ned  dur.ng  the  last  war  and  make  her  transac- 
tions this  time  on  the  cash  basis — the  old-fashioned  "cash  on  the 
barrel  head"  ba.-,is  That's  just  good  ccmmon  sense,  and  I  think 
anybody  ought  to  see  it  that  way. 

The  n^ain  issue  confronting  the  American  people,  hrwever.  is  not 
how  much  ca-h  money  we  can  make  out  nf  the  unfortunate  people 
enRauetl  in  war  but  how  we  our;-,elves  can  keep  out  of  war 

We  must  dj  it.  of  ccur.se,  by  honorable  means.  That's  the 
American  w.iy 

But  tne  .same  energy.  efTort,  and  wirepulling  we  are  now  puttin'^ 
Into  the  fight  for  extra  wartime  bu-iness  we  might  well  put  into 
the  fight  lor  peace,  and  I'm  afraid  that's  poinc  to  be  a  big  battle 
It  is  necessary  that  the  peace-loving  people  of  America  do  their 
Individual  part  toward  maintaining  our  peace,  and  there  is  a  limit 
to  that  part. 

It  .should  never  consist  c;f  any  word  or  thought  nr  move  that 
might  b,-  m  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  national  administra- 
tion, und  that  is  strict  neutrality. 

I  have  ccnt'iclence  in  President  Roosevelt. 

I  believe  h-  will  lead  the  penple  cf  America  safelv  and  peacefully 
through  the  present  world  em.ergency. 

I  believe  he  Is  telling  the  truth  when  he  says  repeatedly  that  he 
hates  war 

He,  too    ha^  seen  war. 

He  came  to  France  when  he  was  Tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  and  went  up  to  the  fron'  sectors. 

He   has  nr>r-iiai-;d   knowledee  of   the  horror   of  war. 

I  believe   that   v  ith   the   vision  and   memory  of   the   World  War 
and    its    sacrifices    e\er    b.  f ore    him    he    will    use    every    honorable 
resource  at  the  command  of  this  Nation  to  keep  us  out  of  conflict 
I  pray  for  his  success. 

Yet  alwa\s  th.  re  must  be  the  uppermost  thought  in  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  good,  loyal  American  that  if  the  neutrality  of  the 


United  States  cannot  be  honorably  preserved,  th<  n  we  must  war 
Hith  those  who  would  war  aitainst  us. 

We  must  never  let  our  pa.->sionate  desire  for  peace  be  con-.idered 
by  the  aggressive  dictators  of  Europe  as  a  sign  that  we  are  alraid. 

America  is  not  afraid. 

Our  will  to  live  in  peace  Is  not  a  sii'n  of  weakness.  It  Is  streneth 
and  .sanity  far  greater  than  some  leaders  of  Europe  could  under- 
stand. 

Let  them  never  doubt  this.  Let  Americans  themselves  never 
forget  it. 

We  are  the  strongc.'-t.  the  mightiest,  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  and  we  hope  to  stay  that  way.  In  peace  we  even  pray  to  the 
God  in  whom  we  put  our  tru^t  that  we  shall  have  peace 

But  that  dees  not  mean  we  will  go  to  any  limits  for  p-ace.  We 
shall  not  go  beyond  the  limits  cf  national  honor. 

America  shall  be  true  to  the  traditions  of  We.shineton  and 
Jackson  and  Jefferson.  We  shall  figh^  to  keep  the  democracy  they 
gave  as — our  greatest  heritage. 

I  believe  we  can  best  preserve  our  demrcracv  In  peace.  But  we 
will  be  willing  to  war.  if  war  be  the  only  chance.  Let  no  man 
doul}t  that. 

I  believe  the  teniper  of  the  American  people  Is  for  an  alert  peace. 

Thi.-  was  shown  a  few  days  ago.  in  the  American  Legion  convention 
in  Chicago  that  Governor  Cooper  and  other  Tennessee  Lei'ionnaues 
attended. 

It  was  also  shown  here  today  when  war  mothers  gathered  at  the 
tomb  of  Andrew  Jackson 

Tennessee  sent  nearly  80.000  men  to  the  last  World  War 

Nearly  2.000  of  them  were  killed 

More  than  500  Tennessee  boys  are  still  sleeping  in  Flanders 
Fields. 

The  gold  stars  are  still  visible  in  every  city  and  town  and  rural 
hamlet  in  Tennessee. 

We  should.  If  possible,  spare  our  people  another  great  war 

Yet  always  we  shf:uld  hold  fast  to  the  ideal  that  Amencani.=m 
can  best  be  preserved  by  an  alert,  prepared,  honorable  peace  objec- 
tive, but  a  willingness  and  rcad:ness  and  ability  to  fi-'ht  if  that 
peace  is  not  acc.pted  by  tho.se  who  guide  the  dtstmies  of  other 
nations. 

At  night,  when  I  retire,  I  pray  that  never  again  will  my  country 
be  plunged  into  the  hell  tliat  I  know  war  to  Ije. 

No  future  generals  would  accept  my  services.  For  the  veers 
have  taken  their  toll.  ■'    * 

But  I  have  a  son.  almost   20  years  old.  back  home  at  Pall  Mall 
He  IS  not  anxious  to  go  to  the  battle  front.     But  he  is  ready  11  thu 
leaders  of  this  Natien  call  him  " 
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He  trusis  our  leadens-- 1 rom   the  President  and  the  Congress  on 
down— to  keep  us  out  of  war,  if  possible. 

And     as   his   father,   I   pray   that    my   wife   shall   never  become   a 
old   Star  Mother. 
Let  all  America  be  willing  to  pray  for  peace -and  flght  for  peace. 


America  Needs  an  Increased  Air  Force 
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OF  WK.^T  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  CHARLES  F.  HORNER 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  foUowing  addrc.s.s  cf 
Charles  F.  Horner,  president,  the  National  Aeronautics  Asso- 
ciation,  at   the   air-progress  rally.   Elkins,   W.   Va.,   October 

Anyone  who  makes  a  prediction  of  how  much  propres.s  aviation 
will  n.ake  in  the  next  decade  would  be  foolhardy.  So  nu.eh  Iv.s 
been  done  during  the  three  decades  of  its  existence  tha?  avfati  n 
iiKr?o;esigm"'    "   ''''"''''   '''''''   °^   ^"^"^""   '"Sonu.ty,    cotirage; 

Within  the  current  year  we  have  .^een  the  last  of  the  oceans 
spanned.  Regular  scheduled  service  to  Europe,  maintained  Zsmtl 
uar    conditions,    makes    possible    transportation    of   pa'seSers  ^ex- 

ability  of  our  engineers  and  pilots  to  build   and  fly  planes  which 
would   fly  nonstop  more   than   2,000   miles  across  vast  expanses  of 

Almost  450  years  ago,  Columbus,  with  the  courage  and  faith  that 
have  .since  characterized  the  best  type  of  American  pioneers,  set 
forth  from  a  quaint  port  in  Spain.  With  him  was  a  motley  crew 
of  adventurers,  some  hardy  and  di.sclplined,  some  willing  to  face 
unknown  dangers  only  to  escape  those  which  they  knew  lay 
behind  them.  ■' 

HoI??^t^"'^'!■v^^'■''v!^  seaworthy  vessels  made  up  the  ocean  caravan 
destined  to  light  the  way  to  a  new  record  of  achievement  and  to 


H^Jl.L   K    '^;^'^^^/^°  unfathomed  and  unknown.     Columbus  was 
?J.  l!  "^K   ^^'   '\'?'""'  ^'°"'  without,  he  faced  terror   by  sea    and  w^ 
beset    by    mutiny    within    his    ranks.     He    knew    nothing    of    ht^ 
cotirse.     The  haven  he  sought  was  little  mere  than  a  hope      Nav 
gatlon  aids  were  a  dream  and  faith's  holy  spark.     For  70  days  he 

T^'^fZn'Tl'aV'''''''''''  '-''•  '^' '  ''^-  ^-^''^  --  ^--' 

More  than  300  years  later,  their  own  faith  stirred  perhaps  bv 
the  courage  and  convictions  of  Columbus,  two  AmerlcVn  piVnoe? 
adventurers   clear-eyed  and  determined,  made  an  overlanS  lourney 

rating  streams,  over  rocky  wastes,  and  through  the  fastne^^ses  of 
mountains  Many  of  their  men  lost  their  lives,  but  after  many 
months  of  weary  travel,  the  eyes  of  Lewis  and  Clark  were  rewarded 
in  the  boundless  majesty  of  the  Oregon  shore  rewaraea 

There  are  probably  not  many  mature  men  and  women  of  America 
who  have  not.  at  some  time.  In  their  lives,  been  thrilled  by  Jules   i 
Verne  s    Around    the    World    in    Eighty    Days      It    was    purely    a 
fantasy  when  written  and.  although  the  story  stirred  the  blood  of 
thousands    alter  all,   It  was  then  very  much  like  the  management 

wUcf' hf  tor"  "'^'  °^'"^'  "^'"S  ^-'thln  one's  economic  m^aSs 
would    be    today— something    that    really    could    not    happen      To 

a'S"  ton'ion'o?  f?ct'°  ''"'''      '^''''  '  fabrication  of  fantaf^     What   , 

AiJL''l,'"^'^^^t"il'!L*^°"^  "  '^°^^^  y^^'^  ag"'  a  citizen  of  Buenos  I 
Aires  named  Tschlffley,  undertook  a  Journey  from  that  great  South 
American  city  to  Washington,  D.  C.  He  traveled  all  the  way  by 
land.  He  used  the  methods  of  transportation  that  were  then  aVail- 
able  over  that  long  and  weary  way  He  came  by  horseback,  travel- 
ing northward,  ever  northward,  and  finally,  more  than  2  years 
later,  reached  his  destination. 

Told  again  and  again,  these  stories  may  be  superfluous.  Already 
you  have  drawn  from  your  own  memories  numerous  Instances  In 
r  :S  ™*"  ^^°  undertook  these  Journeys  typify   almost 

every  other  living  person  in  this  enlightened  world.  To  a  degree 
they  personify  the  compeUing  quest  that  surges  within  the  hearts 
of  all  civilized  men. 

I  cannot  believe  that  In  travel  men  seek  adventure  alone  or  In 
exploration  struggle  for  personal  renown.  This  lure  of  travel  is  not 
a  seiiish  urge.  It  struggles  incessantly  for  a  wider  arena  for  de- 
velopment, a  higher  plane  of  thought  and  experience. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  with  Glen  Martin,  a  practical  Idealist,  a 
oreamer  of  sane  dreams,  and  a  man  who  puts  Imagination  Into  blue 
prints  and  finds  romance  In  revolving  wheels.  He  spoke  confidently 
Of  a  day  when  the  ordinary  traveler  might  leave  New  York  in  the 
morning  and.  in  the  miracle  of  the  flying  boat,  dine  In  a  capital  of 
Europe  the  following  day.  A  few  hours  for  a  Journey  much  longer 
than  that  for  which  Columbus  and  the  Santa  Afaria  required  70 
days  to  complete. 

Today  the  practical  dream  of  Glen  Martin  Is  a  reality.  Huee 
flying  clipper  ships  wing  their  sure  way  across  the  Atlantic  from 
Port  Washuigton.  N.  Y.,  or  Baltimore.  Md..  to  European  ports  In  a 
little  more  than  24  hours.  Already  hundreds  of  persons  traveling 
on  business  or  for  pleasure  have  used  this  new,  this  modern  this 
American  manner  of  transoceanic  travel. 

Lew-is  and  Clark,  in  danger,  hunger. 'and  disaster,  spent  weary 
months  back  in  1803  4  to  achieve  the  distance  that  a  modern  trans- 
port air  hner  can  fly  in  a  day.  Today,  covering  the  same  territory 
they  so  laboriously  crossed,  giant  air  liners  cruise  from  Chicago  to 
beatUe  and  Portland  in  a  comfortable  overnight  Journey 

The  .ships  of  the  .sky,  flying  across  the  Caribbean  Sea  and  down 
tne  coast  of  South  America,  now  carry  mall  and  passengers  from 
New  York  to  any  one  of  several  South  American  cities  across  15 
frontiers  for  a  distance  of  8,000  miles,  .soaring  above  diverse  people 
who  speak  SIX  different  languages,  flying  over  mountain^  and 
jungles  as  low  as  sea  level  and  higher  than  the  clouds  kissed  bv 
tropical  sun  and  buffeted  by  zero  geles.  not  in  the  more  than  2 
week  •'"''''•  °^  ^°*""  ^-  "^"^^^^^y-  ^'^^  1"  iittle  more  than  a 
I  do  not  search  for  miracles  or  their  cause;  I  seek  a  place  where  I 
may  understand  in  some  degree  the  impelling  urge  with  which  man 

f^rtf    r  .^  i  ..*''^''  °^  ^"^  morning  and  fly  to  the  uttermost 

pans  or  the  earth, 

m^Vi'l.^^'f,  ^"PP«^^'  spanning  the  Atlantic,  or  the  Chiva  Clipper 
diminishing  the  vastness  of  the  Pacific,  are  miracles  today  the  hard- 
ridlng  cowboys  of  the  pony  express  were  miracles  In  ariother  a«e 
Whether  we  creep,  or  walk,  or  float,  or  roll,  or  sail,  or  fly.  the  desU-e 
to  move  Is  of  the  very  essence  of  our  life  uct,ire 

Thus  progress  is  made  and  recorded.  In  this  heroic  experience 
we  must  find  a  deeper  understanding  of  life  cApenence 

None  can.  and,  if  a  full  appreciation  of  Its  high  purpose  Is  under- 
s^ood,  none  would  stop  Hying.  Neither  the  caosiJS  canoe  In  a 
mouritain  stream  nor  the  Titanic's  fearful  doom  hold  boats  at  their 
m.^orings  or  steamers  at   their  docks.     Only  the  coward  would   be 

l^TfT'"''  .°^'^'^'^  '°°^  ^'°"'^  ^^^"»^  ^^^^  ^^"  will^  stopped  elthe? 
by  fear  or  disaster,  and  neither  fools  nor  cowards  have  achieved  a 
place  m  Arnc-rlca's  hall  of  fame.  Aviation,  man's  most  sublime 
expression  of  motion.  Is  growing,  and  will  continue  to  grow  In  evS! 
widening  circles,  for  greater  disrancps,  to  greater  heights 

few  t''h^,r«^H  VT  Z^^"^  .""^i'  thought  flying  would  be  confined  to  a 
few  thousand  feet  of  altitude.     Today  men  are  succes-sfully  flvlne 

fi^^'^^l-n  ^,  ^  f'l^  comfort.  There  was  a  time  when  It  took  the 
rh.  ."I  ,P^''"^  ^  V''"'"^  ^  ^'"'*''^^  ^'"^"^  New  York  to  Phlladelphia- 
^  «^  T,  ^  "'^^  ^^^^^  ^°^  ^  leisurely  Journey  by  air  from  New  York 
or  Washington  to  points  beyond  Chicago. 
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a  c^onquIroV  Of  Sfw^orms."""  "^^^  '^^  i-trument  of  achievement. 

It    has   become   a   force   as   a   liaison   between    the   Driest    in    hi« 

cloister,  the  philosopher   In   his   temple,   and   t^cse   m?n   of  action 

mtdf :.:d';::^r  ^^^^  '^''  ^^°"^"  °^  ^^^^^  mventlve"  nd.rai'rvS 
Despite  its  employment  as  a  messenger  of  death  on   tho   hotti- 

in "iLfrC ?nt  Tpe^Je^rigS  SlP^tTlS ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
announce  his  plans^to  enc"ilf°Se"lobe.'fnd^SmeXtely  tSIT.l 
SFs  new^'hiFfi"  °''''  '^"^y  ^^^P  ^"^  convenlencJfor  h^^ourney 
SdTwSch^rhv?^'  °'  ^^""^^"  relationship  promises  i  Zuir 

nl^^t^L^'^^'^^f  "°  "f^  philosophy:  it  enriches  and  vitalizes  the 
old.  It  reveals  in  startling  Intensity  the  need  to  bddIv  it  to  ii*^  tv>«? 
may  at  times  seem  confused  and  complicated  w^t^hLlngs  mode" 

Til  us.   with    horizons   widened,    ocean    barriers   surmounted     «r,rt 

Like  religion,  and  music,  and  unselfishness,  flvlne  is  surelv  Pf- 
fectlng  a  strong  kinship  and  a  bond  of  understanding  among  thS^ 
who  have  ta.sted  the  happiness  it  confers  among  tnose 

f«^ti.?T*^^'°"  ^  represent  is  exerting  all  of  Its  power  and  its 
fiiriwil^t^  encourage  and  foster  national  defense  In  the  air 
ii^T,  ^*'',''''''°"'""^^  ^°^  'o^^'-  a  healthy  appreciation  of  wliai 
civ  1  and  private  aviation  can  mean  to  this  modern  world  We  aSo 
foster  and  encourage  the  spirit  of  sportsmanship  and  friendly  com- 
petition to  make  America  lead  in  the  air  All  this  I  heart Hv 
nn?°t^^nr^"^  *°J  ^°*"^  ^"  *^«*  I  ^«"  ^°  advanc^   Bu    we  Jo  thi7 

SiroSrh  thfripL^'r  t^"'  '°  P'^P^^  ^°  «^"*  ^'"'  ^"d  meanwS  J: 
through  this  great  ln.strumentallty,  through  aviation  to  nromntn 
international  good  wUl  and  to  widen  the  s?ope  of  ouJlhes^ 

Beginning  with  September  11,  750  or  more  cities  In  thP  nrnf^n 
flr'T.^"^  ;^'^f  *•  '^^°"^»^  P"*^'^^  mmi^gs  like  thV m  B,r  tour^ 

Subhc  school?'^""''  ^''^'°'  ^^'•P'"^^  ^°"^"'  «"d  in  studv  in  "he 
public  schools,  have  endeavored  to  bring  themselves  up  to  date  In 

naUnTacti^.';?v''' ^rer'S  'I'h  ^^"i  '""'^  ^"  ^^'^  '^^^  and'VaU" 
rhing'of'rra'nce'iLTra  herii  aVa'Sc^blllu''  U  Tno?".  "%" 
an  adventure  in  new  fields  but  a  gTSwln^f  owa'rd  smge  In  flnSn/ 
accepting,  and  developing  a  new  method  to  enhance  our  si^i 
happiness,  our  economic  welfare,  and  our  national  defense 

During   the   years   of  the   demoralizing   depression     aviation    w«, 
ndeed  a  small  child  In  the  great  family  of  iSdusUlal  griups      m!? 
It^and  perhaps  It  alone,  made  gain  day  by  day  andv-ear  hv  vfnl 
while   other   Industries   lost.     It   ha.s   now   estabh^hpri    ft  J?f   ^ 
practical    business    enterprise.      Every    phasf  of    if  srhl^ ,  h*^  ,* 
tran.^port.    air    mall,    military    and    LSscheduled    oper'Soi's''  are 
growing   steadily   and    satisfactorily      We   are   slowiv   hooV   T'      ♦ 
realize  that,  in  the  dreary  search 'for  I'eaSf  to  expand 'oSr'"^de° 
1?  wTranld??  ^"^P'^^n^-^t.  aviation  shows  reasonS  Sope   u?a{ 
It   will   rapidly   become   a  substantial   factor   In   all      While   much 
has  been  accomplished,  particularly  within  the  inR^  rr^Jr    f>.        , 

That  Is  why  in  characteristic  American  fashion  the  Dponl^  nf 
t^f!;''Vr  beginning  to  express  their  Interest  S  yj^  ^Xlini 
today.  There  Is  a  great  work  for  us  yet  to  do  I  cannot  nt  rT,rT 
discuss  all  of  the  things  that  should  have  your  carefSlJhoSeht  but' 
rather  I  must  content  myself  in  referring  briefly  to  a  few  of  thom 
The  great  fleld  of  nonscheduled  operations  In  fl^ySg   and  Tne  SdSl" 

S,<,S\'  ^''  ^^^^  P""^^^'"  ^'''-  ^^°  "^"^  the  planes^'fo?  th?,r  olS 
business  or  pleasure,  that  great  backbone  of  aviation,  the  prlvrtS 
flight    instructors,    the    fixed    ba.se    operators,    including    approved 

fnrt°°.K.r'  T'T^^  °'  ^^'  ^""'^'^S  °'  sympathetic  encolr^ement 
and  civlc-mtnded  support  of  all  progressive  citizens.  Thefe  have 
kept  aviation  alive  in  lean  days.  They  have  paid  a  price  both  m 
dollars  and  devotion.  They  are  widely  .scattered,  are  unorganSed 
^^VU'  ^"^P°/^"t  that  their  rights  and  their  potentlall Ue?=Sould 
be  kept  constantly  In  view,  along  with  airlines  and  military  air 
forces^  I  congratulate  the  city  of  Elkins  on  Its  vasUy  mp7oved 
airport.  I  hope  and  believe  that  you  appreciate  Its  valueTnd  ir^- 
portance  in  your  civic  life.  At  the  present  time  the  a IrportVi tui- 
tion in  the  country  as  a  whole  Is  one  that  should  cause  u«  all  deen 
concern.    During  the  last  few  years  practically  the  only  monej 
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that  has  beon  available  for  airport  extension  otitside  of  municipal 
sponsorship  has  bepn  dcrivccl  from  relit>f  fimci".  Under  a  mandate 
from  Conirrc.ss  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  undertook,  accom- 
plished, and  conveyed  to  Consie-.s  a  --urvey  of  our  sy.stem  of  air- 
ports, and  a  rcpo'-t  of  what  .should  be  don"  to  provide  an  adequate 
syst.^'n.  Unfi.rtun.itely.  but  little  h.-cd  ha.«  been  g;ven  to  this 
report.  Our  airhm.s  are  nKnlng  rapidly  forward  in  e.xten.sion  of 
airways  and  volu:ne  of  traffic.  Great  and  unporiani  additions  are 
bei.ng  mudt-  to  nnr  mil;tary  air  forces.  Private  flyi;i?  is  increasing 
day  by  day.  but  th-^rc  is  no  plan  yet  projected  to  effect  a  correspond- 
ing increase  in  airport  facilities. 

Thuse  are  two  cf  the  things  that  I  think  are  of  primary  Import- 
ance to  you  as  alert  and  purriotic  citizpus.  The  third  I  am  re- 
hctant  to  di.«cuss.  ju.st  a.s  we  are  all  reluctant  to  face  pravc  danQ;ers 
which  threaten  the  .security  of  the  institutions,  the  ideals,  and  the 
happiness  of  130  000  000  people.  Neverthelcs.s.  I  think  it  i.s  my  duty 
to  spt'ak  to  you  on  the  subject  of  air  defen.-c. 

I  am  not  a  military  e.xpert.  and  I  base  the  followini^  statement 
upon  that  wh.ch  I  believe  is  the  minimum  of  what  the  American 
people  want.  The  last  Congress,  in  a  huhly  patriotic  and  non- 
partisan manner,  made  commendable  atithorizaticiis  which,  when 
effected,  will  bring  the  fighting  strength  of  the  Army  Air  Corps  to 
about  5, SCO  planes.  That  Is  splendid,  but  it  is  not  enough.  Doe.s 
any  reasonable  citizen  doubt  that  if  America  had  had,  within  the 
past  year,  an  invincible  and  altogether  adequate  army  in  the  air, 
that  we  would  face  .so  great  a  threat  of  danger  today?  Indeed  it  is 
doubtful,  had  we  been  m  that  happy  situation,  if  a  war  in  Europe 
would  even  have  been  begun  If  I  sense  American  opinion  cor- 
rectly, we  want  not  a  good  air  force,  but  perhaps  the  greatest  air 
force  of  the  world.  In  the  interest  of  peace  and  securitv  and  of 
Ultimate  economy  I  believe  that  our  Army  air  force  should  be 
e.xpenc'ed  not  to  5.500  plane.s  but  to  at  least  10.000  planes  and  that 
there  should  be  an  annual  increase  thereafter  of  at  least  1,000  planes 
in  addition  to  replacements  for  obsolescence  and  loss.  To  those 
who  say  that  our  production  capabilities  are  not  sufficient  to  effect 
this  I  will  say,  that  is  sheer  nonsense.  To  those  who  say  this  would 
present  too  great  a  problem  in  the  necessary  expansion  of  personnel, 
again  I  .say  that  is  also  nonsense.  There  is  a  great  reservoir  of 
trained  manpower  available,  including  those  almost  forgotten  men 
of  aviation  who  are  willing,  though  rusty,  but  nevertheless  compe- 
tent, the  Air  Reserves  To  those  who  say  that  such  an  expansion 
would  be  economically  unsound,  there  are  many  answers,  but  one 
Is  enough.  The  whole  crushing  cost  of  war  is  economically  unsound 
If  I  read  American  opinion  correctly,  the  tax  be.irers  of  the 
country  are  periectly  willing  to  expend"  the  few  hundred  millions 
of  dollars  neces.sary  to  provide  an  air  force  sufficient  to  defend  us  m 
the  great  probability  that  through  such  an  expenditure  a  cos-  of 
many,  many  billions  of  dollars  may  be  avoided  I  have  confidence 
m  the  ability,  the  patriotism,  and  re.sourcefulness  of  our  Air  Corps 
I  believe  we  can  trust  their  leadership,  and  I  think  it  is  high  time 
that  the  people  of  America,  whose  stake  is  the  lives  of  their  sons 
and  their  property  and  happiness,  have  come  to  reah/e  and  behi  ve 
that  the  greatest  war  defensive  air  force  in  the  world  is  not  too 
much  for  this  the  greatest  Nation  in  the  world 


Col.  E.  IM.  House 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  R.  EWIXG  THOMASON 

OF    TKXA3 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1939 


LETTERS   FROM   FRANCES  B    DENTON   AND  GORDON   AUCHIN- 
CLOSS  AND  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORiC  TIMES 


Mr.  THOMASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follov.ing  letters,  signed 
by  Frances  B.  Denton  and  Gordon  Auchmcloss.  with  regard 
to  a  letter  rccmtly  placed  in  the  Record  purporting  to  have 
been  written  by  the  late  Col.  E.  M.  House,  and  also  an  editorial 
upon  the  subject  published  in  the  New  York  Times: 

New  York.  N.  Y..  October  16    1929 

Hon     ROBE7.T   EWING    THOMASON. 

Room  rrio.  Hmisc  0,^icc  Building.  \Vas)lir^gton,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sip.:  I  have  read  wl:h  deep  liiterest  ihe  questions  you  asked 
Congressman  Thorkel.sqn  on  Octob.'r  13.  1929.  and  the  answers  he 
1  a.e,  .•.:!  ci  which  app.-ar  en  pages  391  et  scci  ol  the  Congressional 
Record  under  da'e  cf  October  13.  1939.  I  have  also  read  the  exten- 
sion of  remarks  of  H  -n  J.  Thorkelson.  of  Montana,  In  the  Hou-e 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday.  Octob.-r  11.  1939,  which  appear 
tn  pat;es  598  G03  of  the  cia.Iy  Congressional  Record  of  Octob  r  II 
1939.  and  which  include,  m  the  wcrds  of  Mr  Thohkelson  'a  letter 
frrm  Ctil    E.  M    House  to  H  m.  David  Llovd  Gecige  "  I 

For  a  period  of  45  years  prior  to  Colonel  Hotis-'s  death  on  March 
28.  1938,  I  acted  as  Colonel  Hous.''s  confidential  .secretary  a'^d  as 
sucii  tcx)k  all  of  iiiii  dlctauou  and  was  in  charge  of  all  of  his  papers   j 


and  was  familiar  with  all  of  hi.?  c^rrecpondence.  I  can  s^ate  un- 
qualin-'dly  that  the  letter  vhich  Mr.  Ttiosxetson  Introduced  into 
the  Record  above  referred  to.  and  purporting  to  be  sign  d  by  CoL 
E.  M   House,  was  never  written  or  signed  by  hi;n 

I  notice  on  paire  391  of  the  KFroRo  that  M*-  Tiiorkflson  states 
that  he  has  not  the  original  of  this  letter,  and  that  he  ha.s  no  evi- 
dence with  reference  to  the  smnature.  and  that  he  does  not  vouch 
for  the  genuineness  of  the  letter 

I  can  testify  and  will  be  very  glad  »o  do  so  at  any  time  that  the 
letter  was  never  dictated  by  Colone'  House,  never  Eign<'d  by  Colonel 
House,  never  authori^'cd  by  Colonel  House,  and  is  entirely  and 
aliogether  spurious,  purporting  as  it  dues  to  be  a  Utter  of  Colonel 
House. 

I  am  a  native  of  Ti'.xas  myself  and  I  apprecia'c  verv  rntich  your 
action  as  a  Repres'-ntative  o*^  Texas  in  makinr  li  perfectly  cle.a'r  to 
the  Congre.-s  of  th<^  United  S'a^e.s  and  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  generally  that  th-  pres-nce  of  this  letter 'm  the  Congres- 
sional Rr.coRD  is  a  lank  injustice  to  a  man  ncjw  de;id  but  who  during 
his  enMre  life  worked  hard  as  a  loval  American  citizen  for  the  State 
of  Texas  and  for  the  United  States  of  America. 
Yours  very  sincerely. 

Frances  B   Denton. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


ALTHINCLOSS.    ALLEY    &-    DTNCAN. 

.Veir   YuTk.  October  16,  1039. 
Hon.  Robert  Ewtng  Thomason, 

Room   1710.  Hcni.-^e  Office  Budding.  Wa.'^hington.  D    C. 

Dear  Congressman  Thomason:  I  wish  to  let  yoti  know  how  much 
the  family  of  Col.  E  M  Hou^e  appreciate  your  efforts  on  October  13. 
1939.  to  protect  the  reputation  of  Colonel  House,  as  appears  on 
page  391  et  seq    of  the  Congkessional  Record  of  tliat  dati- 

Colonel  House,  who  is  now  dead,  was  mv  father-in-law,  and  at 
various  intervals  during  the  World  War  I  acted  as  his  secretary  on 
certain  of  his  trips  to  Europe,  including  the  entire  period  of'  the 
Peace  Conference  m  Paris:  and.  generally  speakin'j;.  I  was  thoroughly 
familiar  with  all  of  his  activities  during  the  period  in  which  he 
acted  as  an  advisor  to  the  late  President  Wilson 

The  letter  that  Mr.  Thorkelson  quotes  is  appareritly  dated 
"Brlti.<;h  Con.sulate.  New  York  City.  June  10.  1919."  and  is  signed 
"Your  humble  and  obedient  servant.  Col  E  M  House  "  On  June 
10.  1919,  and  for  almost  8  months  previous  to  that  time.  Colonel 
House  was  in  Paris  acting,  first  as  the  President's  representa'ive  in 
the  pre-armist:ce  negotiations  and  then  as  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Commission  to  Negotiate  Peace,  so  obviously  he  was  not  in  New 
York  City  en  June   10    1919 

I  encln=p  h-rewith  an  editorial  which  appeared  In  the  New  Yrrk 
Times  tinder  date  of  Saturday.  October  14,  1939.  entitled  "A  His- 
torical Report  "  This  editorial  reallv  makes  it  unnecessary  lor  me 
to  further  characterize  this  letter  but  I  will  add  that  from  mv 
knowledge  of  Colonel  House's  affairs,  thou-hts,  ideas  and  general 
activity  I  can  state  that  the  letter  is  altogether  .spurious  and  was 
never  written  by  him  or  authorized  bv  him  and  never  signed  bv  him 

Unionunately  for  us.  Mr  Thorkelson  had  to  admit  in  an-^wer  to 
a  ques-icn  Irom  you.  that  he  did  not  have  the  original  of  the  letter 
and  he  simply  referred  you.  when  vou  asked  him  to  give  some  evi- 
dence of  the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  to  the  American  Publi-he-s 
S  cic-y.  Bremerton,  Wash.  May  I  suggest  to  vou  that  the  Federal 
Bureau  cf  Investigation  report  to  vou  promptly  with  re'e-ence  to 
the  Amencen  Publishers  S:icietv.  Bremerton.  Wash,  and  that  fur- 
ther Congressman  Dies  mi^-ht  bo  in'erested  to  have  his  committee 
investgatc  the  activities  of  this  socie'y. 

On  page  393  of  the  Congressional  Recopd,  Mr  Thorkelson  states 
In  answer  to  your  contention  that  he  should  provide  *he  House 
with  some  evidence  that  the  late  Colonel  House  signed  the  letter  in 
question^  "I  do  not  think  it  makes  very  much  difference  because 
the  question  today  is  no'  the  reputation  of  any  m.an  and  it  is  not  a 
question  of  the  ch.aracter  of  any  man.  We  know  we  were  deceived 
during  the  World  War  and  we  know  we  are  being  deceived  today  " 
Docs  It  occur  to  Ccngre:s?man  Thorkelson  that  he.  himself  in  his 
role  as  a  Representa'ive  of  (  ne  of  the  great  States  of  the  Union  is 
deceiving  ihe  people  of  the  United  States  by  .-pon.sorinK  a  clumsv 
spurious  document,  which  is  aS:o  a  foru-erV.  by  introducing  the 
same  into  tne  Congressional  Record?  In  elfect,"  Mr.  ThorkeIson 
by  printm-  this  letur  purporting  to  be  .signed  bv  Colonel  House  Is 
faying  to  the  American  people  that  in  1919  one  of  their  hichlv 
trusted  representatives  was  acting  as  a  secret-service  agent  of  the 
Briti.sh  Governme.nt.  If  Mr  Thorkelson  can  prove  thi.s  to  be  a 
fact,  It  IS  impcriant.  If  he  cannot  prove  It- -and  .so  far  he  has  not 
made  the  slightest  effort  to  prove  it-It  Is  important  that  the 
American  people  should  thoroughly  understand  the  kind  of  decep- 
tion which  Mr.  Thorkel.son  i.s  willing  lo  sponsor  ^ 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Gordon  Auchincloss. 
[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October   14,   1939 1 

"A    HLSTORICAL    REPORT" 

_  In  the  Appendix  of  the  daily  Congressional  Record  of  October  11 
Representative  J. cod  Thorkelson.  of  Montana.  ..xtcndinK  his  re- 
marks, covered  eleven  columns  and  a  quarter  with  a  reprint  of 
what  he  called  "a  historical  document."  This  purported  to  be  a 
19irbT'tie"l  r'r  ?''  f'i''-^^  Consulate  in  New  York,  Jt.ne  10 
tH  ?•  ^  I  ,u^'  '^°'""'''  »«"se  to  Mr.  David  Lloyd  George  On 
that  date  be  h  were  m  Pans.  In  President  Seymours  "Intimate 
Papers  of  Co lon.l  House"  we  find  that  Colonel  Hou.se  "remaTn-d 
n   Paris   until   June    11"     On   the   previous   day   his   diary  ?lcorci3 

President.      Dipping   ones   nose   Into    the   second   column  of   the 


historical  report  one  finds  reference  to  a  previous  report  alleged  to 
havr  been  made  by  the  Colonel  to  the  Prime  Minister- 

•Tlie  report  I  had  the  honor  to  submit  to  you.  dated  December 
1  1918  .appendix  14).  showed  that  the  average  angelicizaU^nTs^I 
time  for  Americans  in  England  had  been  reduced  to  14  days  m 
America  to  29  days  3  hours  16  minutes;  that  the  percentage  of 
angeliclzat  on  [sic]  had  risen  to  101:  that  the  percentage  of  fail- 
ure had  fallen  to  3.79;  and  that  the  cost  had  be^n  decreased  to  53 
cents  per  colonist." 

Thi.«5  should  have  put  Mr  Thorkelson  on  notice  Tlie  whole 
supposed  letter  Is  a  burlesque  so  thickly  laid  on  that  it  bcconies 
almost  incredible.  Who  handed  this  curious  composition  to  The 
Honorable  Jacob  Thorkelson?  He  doesn't  tell  us.  Some  loker 
niust  have  taken  advantacc  of  his  innocence.  Surely  the  Honor- 
able Jacob  must  have  accepted  this  document  unread.  For  instance- 
May  I  also  call  your  attention  to  the  sen-ices  of  Prof  Richard 
Gotthell.  of  Columbia  University  (the  one  who  pinned  the  medal  on 
F  D  Roosevelt  in  1937  for  hi-^  distingxiished  services  to  the  world 
Jewry),  in  our  campaign  against  the  Hindus  " 

It  was  a  cureless  Jester  who  allowed  that  1937  to  stick  out  in  a 
letter  attributed  to  1919,  but  Mr   T>iorkelson,  in  his  large   western 
way,  having  plenty  of  faith,  dldnt  draw  on  sight.     It  Is  a  prepo.ster- 
OU-,  fake  that  someone  has  given  him.     Tlie  American  Anglonhlles 
are  going  to  use  the  League  of  Nations,  of  which  Mr   Wilson  is  to 
be  P'-os!dent.   to  re.strre  the   United   States   to   the   British   Empire 
Mr.  WU.-ons  appointment  as  head  of  the  League  would  be  for  life 
He   would    like   a   privy   purse   of   $100.000000.     "Tlie    inventories   I 
have    prepared."    writes   the   spurious    coicnel    (appendixes   45-83) 
show  that  Mr.  Wilson  "is  new  surfeited  with  diamond  stomachers' 
brooche-s.    bracelets.    Gobelin    tapestries,    mosaics    and    vases     gold 
caskets  and  plates."  ^ 

This  posthumous  calumny  is  so  absurd  that  one  can  hardly  be 
angry  with  the  author  of  It.  The  twinkle  in  his  eye  asks  for 
forgiveness.  ' 


Our   National   Defense— We  Should   Increase  and 
Strengthen  Our  Pacific  Northwest  Defenses 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  or 

HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  17. 1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  F.  SMITH,  OP  WASHINGTON 

OCTOBER  16.  1939 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Washington.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  insert  the  following  radio 
speech  which  I  delivered  over  the  national  network  of  the 
Mutual  Broadcasting  System  from  Station  WOL,  Washing- 
ton. D.  C,  on  Monday  evening,  October  16,  1939: 

Friends  of  the  radio  audience,  may  I  at  the  outset  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  Mutual  network  and  its  coast-to-coest  facilities 
for  making  this  national  broadcast  possible. 

Here  in  the  National  Capital  the  keenest  Interest  and  attention 
are,  of  course,  being  directed  to  the  all-important  and  all-encross- 
Ing  subject  of  neutrality  and  our  foreign  relations  The  debate 
in  the  Senate  has  proceeded  in  a  dignified,  orderly,  and  constructive 
manner  and  according  to  the  best  and  highest  traditions  of  that 
august  body.  The  Members  of  the  House  are  standing  by  and  will 
not  be  able  to  decide  their  exact  position  until  the  form  and  provi- 
sions of  the  neutrality  legislation  have  been  shaped  by  the  Senate 
In  the  meantime  House  Members  are  following  very  closely  the 
discussion  in  the  Senate  and  giving  the  entire  subject  the  deepest 
earnest  study  and  consideration  and  will  be  ready  to  act  promptly 
and  intelligently  as  soon  as  the  Senate  has  concluded  its  delibera- 
tions and  the  legislation  cpmes  back  to  the  House  for  final  action. 

TO   KEEP  OUT   or  WA«   IS  CUB   MAIN    OBJECTIVI 

It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly  that  President  Roosevelt 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  all  the  officials  of 
our  Government  have  one  all-controlling  objective  in  view,  and  that 
is  to  keep,  our  country  out  of  the  present  European  war  and  to 
enact  neutrality  legislation  which  will  most  effectively  accomplLsh 
this  purpose.  There  exists  here  in  Washington  an  absolute  unanim- 
ity of  opinion  and  unity  of  determination  in  support  of  this  main 
Objective.  Patriotic  men  and  women  differ  only  as  to  the  method 
f^,  ,  i"  ?  ^  ^^  followed  to  prevent  our  country  from  becoming 
Invo  ved.  I  do  not  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  issue  will 
nnally  be  resolved  in  favor  of  the  best  Interests  of  our  own  country 
and  our  own  people.  v-^u^wy 

FACTORS  IN  FAVOR  OF  CASH  AND  CARRY 

It  now  appears  probable  that  the  determining  factors  In  favor 
hLc  cash-and-carry  feature  will  be:  First,  that  the  present  law 
aoes  not  bar  American  ships  from  combat  zones;  that  the  proposed 
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pending  act  would  bar  them;  second,  that  the  law  now  does  not 
^'X^'^^P""^'*'"!^^  "f/^"^  Government  for  goods  other  than  mu- 
fh  r?,  ,,  °t  I'u'^^'-  ^°  ^"i8"e"ts.  while  the  propo  ed  law  would: 
tl^i^rd^  that  the  present  law  bars  only  munitions  and  not  other  coml 
modules;  and.  fourth,  and  ^•ery  important,  cash-and-carry  neu- 
trality would  aid  American  preparedness  and  the  strengtheninjr 
Of  our  national  defenses.    I  intend  to  elaborate  on  this  featfu-e  laSf 

Upon  the  foregoing  provisions  we  predicate  our  belief  and  build 
coun?rTt'n'^''  ''  Will  be  possibl^^t  least,  more  llke5y-for  oi? 
country  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war.  By  forcing  American 
shipping  to  stay  out  of  combat  rones  we  will  be  les?\ffe?ted  bv 

lvvoi^e^.ZT^..^'\  ^■'^;'"^-  ^-^'^^  ^«  ^^^  direct^aSse  of  oS 
in\olvement  in  the  last  European  war 

We  need  to  look  to  our  Interests  in  the  Pacific,  with  Japan  a 
Sie  With  r'lZl  °'  Of^«J  Britain  and  Russia  alined  on  theTme 
fi,^^  i^™''"^'  ''■^''^^  '^  °"^  °f  ^^^  "^os^  amazing  and  threaten- 
ing developments  of  this  war  so  far  as  our  future  interests  are 
coiicerned.  Australia  and  New  Zealand  are  defenseless:  thrPhlhp! 
Kov  c^  ^.k"*'^"'?'''^"  obligation  until  194fi.  Nor  should  we  oveV- 
look  South  America  and  our  maintenance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine. 

OtJR    NATIONAL   AND   PACIFIC   COAST   DETENSTS 

e*^»^  °^,1  °L  ^^*  Representatives  in  Congress  of  a  Pacific  coast 
State-Washington-It  Ls  only  logical  and  natural  that  the  matS 

sio°uTd'benTvt«f '"''''"•  ^"^  P'^'-t'^"l«^ly  our  Pacific  coast  de^ensS 
should  be  of  vital  concern  to  me  and  the  people  whom  I  represent. 

"WHILE   ENGLAND   SLEPT" — CHURCHILL 

I   recently   placed    In    the   Congressional    Record   excerpts    from 

s^^ch°es  s^chui?>.;r^,i''^ii^^^'^"^  ^'-^p^"  ^^i^'ch  c?niis!s°s 

thfna^^f  ^,  Churchill  delivered  In  the  House  of  Commons  during 
^L^  f\^  ^^"^  V^l^g  ^ar  preparedness  and  warning  his  country! 
men  of  Germany's  rearmament  and  growing  war  machine  and  Sr 

able' th^t°%-r^^'''^'^  *!*  '"'^^  P^«"^^-  '^''^  conclSn  is  InSa,^ 
hunt  fh.  J°^.^"7'^  neglected  her  national  defenses  while  Germa^ 
S^i  ,  f  J'^^**fi  ^^"^  machine  in  human  history  and  the  largest  air 
fleet  In  the  world.  If  England  had  also  prepared  and  at  least  main- 
t^«r?H^  P^lty  With  Germany  in  the  air.^it  is  very  doubtfuT  iSeld 
cen tra?'In7°JI  1*'"  T"  'n  Europe  today,  and  the  recent  hisSJTof 
end  is  not  v!?  o^H^l^"""  Europe  might  have  been  different.  The 
tin?e  alone  w'm  ?e"i?  """^  '°'"^  '^^''^'^'^  ""'^'^^  ^'"  P^°^«  '^  be 
My  countrymen,  this  is  a  period  in  history  when  it  behoovefl  nnr 
ScoSg'ly.'°°^  '"'''  '''''^'''  ^"  "^^  '''''  wfthoSrbUnJTng^^aTd  acJ 

DEFENSES  ON   THE  PACIFIC   COAST 

Do  we  need  a  two-ocean  naval  fieet? 

Is  our  Pacific  coast  adequately  protected? 

T.^t^^  ^^f  Grand  Coulee  and  BonneviUe  Dams  and  Grave  Harbor 
Jetties  adequately  protected?  '-"uya  xiaroor 

Have  we  sufficient  air  and  seaplane  bases  on  the  Pacific  coast?      • 
Pa^flcfcoTst?"^'''"*   rortlfications   and   antiaircraft  gSL   oS  the 

Have  we  sufficient  air  defenses  on  the  Pacific  coast? 

Are  the  cities  of  San  Francisco.  Los  Angeles   Portlarrt    Vo»,^^,,„— 
Longvlew.   Seattle.  Tacoma.  Olj-mpla.   Gr^ysHrrbS    Spolane    and 
eastern  and  western  Washington  adequately  protected" 
r^/tu   the  Columbia  River.  Puget  Sound.  Grays  Harbor!  and  Willaoa 
Harbor  defenseless  and  vulnerable  to  foreign  attack?  wi"apa 

Is  the  Panama  Canal  safe  from  attack'' 

Do  we  need  the  Nicaragua  Canal,  the  Florida  ship  canal? 

PUGCT    SOUND,    GRAYS    HARBOR,    WILLAPA     HARBOR,    AND    COLUMBU    RIVEH 

CANAL 

Do  w-e  need  the  Puget  Sound.  Grays  Harbor.  Wlllapa  Harbor  and 
Columbia  River  Canal  first  proposed  by  Jefferson  Davis  wSe  Secre- 
tary of  War.  away  back  in  1856.  as  a  military  measure  as  weU  as  an 
aid  to  commerce?  The  naval  forces  at  the  Puget  Sound  bISe  are  a^ 
present  hmited  to  the  Straits  of  Juan  de  Fuca  for  Ingress  and 
egress.  The  proposed  canal  would  permit  more  than  hal?  the  com^ 
missioned  vessels  of  the  Navy  to  enter  and  depart  by  the  canTi 
declared  Rear  Admiral  Luther  E.  Gregory.  C.  EC  United  8t?tV« 
Navy  (retired),  who  also  says  that  the^two  lower  canals  woufd 
accommodate  three-fourths  of  the  registered  ships  of  the  Nai? 
with  the  tide  at  mean  sea  level.  ' 

Plans  are  completed  for  a  submarine  base  located  on  the  Colum- 
bia River.  The  sea-level  canals  would  allow  the  submarines  ^ 
operate  from  that  base  through  either  Grays  HarboTwillaD^ 
Harbor,  and  Puget  Sound.  In  addition  to  the  ColiTmbiaklver  en- 
trance and  come  to  the  relief  or  support  of  any  naval  unit  engaged 

h«./Vir  ^'  \^vf  '^"^  ?■  "^^^^^  "^°^'"8  from'^Puget  Sound  wouW 
have  three  other  exits  Into  the  ocean  if  the  canals  were  con- 
structed. The  navy  yard  at  Bremerton  is  becoming  a  principal 
base  for  construction  of  cruisers,  destroyers,  and  such  craft  and  for 
fleet  repairs.  The  proposed  waterways  would  enhance  its  value  to 
the  Nation. 

One  of  the  largest  military  bases  on  the  west  coast.  Port  Lewis  Is 
being  developed  as  a  principal  center  of  military  concentration 
The  safe  and  rapid  transport  of  heavy  ordnance  and  munition* 
between  defensive  points  along  the  coast  is  now  Impeded  by  hleh- 
way  bridges  of  light  capacity  and  highways  which  are  Inadequate 

The  Boeing  airplane  factory  at  Seattle,  one  of  the  largest  such 
plants  in  the  country,  produces  large  numbers  of  fighting  ships  for 
the  Government.  This  Industry  deserves  the  extra  protection  a 
canal  would  give. 

At  Dupont  is  situated  one  of  the  largest  powder  plants  In  the 
country,  and  Hogum  Bay,  near  Olympla,  is  a  storage  plant  of  the 
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Oinnt  Pn'.vri'T  Co.  These  Indu.-tries  wil!  provide  hupc  war  supplies 
in  CISC  of  cnnflirt.  supplies  which  can  best  be  moved  by  water 
transportation  With  tin-  canal  completed,  transportation  would 
be  facilitated 

The  cost  of  one  battleship  would  build  the  canal,  and  in  the 
time  of  national  danger  thr-  existence  '■■f  the  new  waterway  might 
ea-ily  be  worth  a  fleet  of  battleships  In  irs  strategic  value". 

CROWr.VG     PP.CXIMITY     OF     fiUSSIA     AND     .JAPAN 

A  few  years  ago  Russian  fliers  flew  successfully  from  Mivscow  over 
the  Nvjrth  Pole  to  VaiiC(/Uver,  Wash.,  in  my  district,  and  made  a  SfC- 
ord  successful  flight  to  California.  If  they  would  take  off  from 
the  Bering  Srraus  instead  of  far-cff  Moscow,"  how  much  casuT  their 
flig^it   would  be 

We  h.ive  two  wide  oceans.  It  Is  true,  but  thev  do  not  afT<  rd  us 
th  ■  .-.ttefy  and  stcurity  they  once  did,  wiih  Coioiul  Lindbergh  tell- 
ing u.s  about  the  planes  wiu'-h  Germany  is  building  capable  of 
flying  50C  miles  per  hour  and  remaining  m  the  air  48  hours,  and 
Vrhich  Wi'Uld  readily  fly  across  the  Atlantic  and  back. 

My  frrei.ds.  because  we  take  out  life  insurance  is  no  indication 
that  we  expect  or  wish  to  die  immediately,  nor  do  we  take  out  any 
kind  of  prottclive  insurance  bicau;e  we  wan?  or  expect  to  coliict 
the  benefits  at  once  or  ever.  I  liken  the  wisdom  and  advantage  of 
our  ircrraslrg  and  strengthening  our  nauonal  aefen.-.cs  as  a  form 
of  insurance,  no  more  and  no  less  than  that. 

DAN'.FP.OUS  POSSIBILITIFS  OF   OfTCOME   OF  EUROPEAN   WAR 

I  c;r.  :;,  t  '  xp  rt  Eiiclaiid  and  France  to  be  defeated  by  Germany, 
but  our  cwuiury  would  be  fucli.-h  and  reckless,  indeed,  to  not  take 
int. J  account  m  our  pl.ms  that  very  po.ssib.hty.  cspeciallv  in  view  of 
Ru.-fcia  -,  a'litude  ai.d  ihat  of  Italy  and  Japan.  Should  "we  shut  cur 
eyes  to  the  fact  ih.it  this  war  could  continue  until  Germany.  Rus-ia, 
Italy,  and  Japan-  which  Gcd  forbid— were  all  allied  and  fighting 
BR  ui.st  the  wes'crn  democracies?  Our  interests  are  not  entirely 
confi-'ed  to  the  North  American  Continent.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
are  pLdg-d  to  protect  and  defend  all  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  including  South  America,  under  th"  M  nroe  Doctrine. 

If  Gri  at  Britain  and  France  were  deieated  and  Gennanv  were  to 
bctcme  master  (;f  the  Bri'ish  and  French  Navie.s  and  air  "ar.d  land 
fcrres,  with  h-r  powerful  allies  in  the  east,  would  they  extend  their 
dcmii.ion  and  exploitation  to  undeveloped  South  America,  our 
next-door  nen:hbors? 

WF  SHOT'LD  IMMEDI.\TrLY   STRENGTHEN  OUR  NATIONAL  DEFENSES 

Are  cur  Na'y  ,ind  air  fleet  comparable  with  th'.se  of  Germany  and 
Ru.^sia  and  Japan.' 

My  fellow  c-aintrymen,  this  is  an  hour  in  our  history  for  .sober, 
scncu-,  hard-headed,  practical  thinking  and  prompt,  expeditious 
acticn.  Would  it  not  be  the  height  of  folly,  extreme  stupidity, 
and  criminal  neglect  of  duty  for  us  to  fail  to  substantially  mcrea.se 
and  strengthen  cur  national  d.'ferLses?  With  our  two  long  coast 
lines  and  vast  continental  geographical  area  to  defend,  in  the  mter- 
cs*  of  the  s.ifety,  security,  and  peace  of  our  own  p^'ople  we  should 
take  Immedi.ito  steps  without  the  loss  of  another  single  day  to  build 
and  con.>truc-  for  our  proper  and  adcqu.ite  national  defen.se  the  larg- 
est and  mo-bt  modern  and  efficient  two-ocean  navy,  the  mo.-^t  complete 
cca.tal  l.ind  d-.-:e;  se.s  and  strongest  fcrtilicaiions.  the  n.ost  tflective 
antiaircraf,  defenses  which  science  can  provide,  and  particularly 
th,^  l:;rue~t  a:r  fleet  in  the  world  commcri.-urate  with  the  s.ze.  area, 
and  distance  :  o:  our  dom  nn  50,000  planes,  according  to  the  advice 
of  Capt    Eddie  Rickenbacker,  World  War  ace. 

L;  t  us  be  so  well  prepared  that  no  combination  of  foreign  powers 
In  the  wc;rkl  v.ould  dare  to  attack  us  Let  u-  be  so  well  prepared 
that  no  C'>nibii.atit.n  of  foreign  powers  in  the  world  could  attack  us 
successfully. 

Good  night. 


Industrial  Mobilization 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  RAYMOXD  S.  SPRIXGER 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  Til?:  Horsp:  of  representatives 

Tuesday,  October  17,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   WASHINGTON    TIMES-HERALD 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unaninums  con.sent 
to  extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
and  to  incUidp  therein  an  editorial  which  appeared  m  the 
Washington  Times-Heiald  on  October  17.  19:^9,  \vh  cli  is  bath 
fcound  and  instructive.     This  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.'^hintrton  Times-Herald  of  October   17.   1939 1 
Too  Much  Sechecy 

Too  much  secrecy  about  the  War  Department's  new  industrial 
mobilization  plaii  is  breeding  distrust  and  discontent  lu  Congress 
and  out. 


This  project  is  not  merely  the  outline  of  grand  strategy  for  na- 
tional defense.  It  can  lead  to  recnuiinization  of  our  entire  indus- 
trial .system  and  affect  the  life,  liberty,  and  pursuit  of  happiness 
of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  country. 

WAR    CAUGHT    US    NAm.VG 

Prior  to  191-4  nobcdv  realized  how  drastically  war  would  affect 
life  m  a  rin.idern  nation.  Consequently  the  ttreat  conflict  caiUTht 
the  nation-  napping,  and  they  had  to  mobilize  industry  by  gues?-  in 
the  very  inmale  t.if  war's  coniusicn.  There  was  terrible  wa.-te.  L;raft, 
and  delay. 

To  prevei'.t  .mch  a  catastrophe  aL'-iiii  tlie  War  Department  started 
studying,  in  1921,  the  history  and  po.^sibiluies  of  mobilizim^  in- 
dustry. It  bro'.jcht  out  in  1931  a  rout;h  draft  of  its  findings  and 
proposals  for  the  President's  action  a.-,  .-oon  as  he  feel.-,  war  is  immi- 
nent. Attached  also  were  bills  for  Con;.;ress  to  enact,  Tliese  have 
been  revised  three  times— In  1933.  1936.  and  again  this  year.  The 
three  prior  drafts  have  always  been  public  documents  available  at 
the  Government  Printing  Office 

Btit  the  19;-;9  draft,  drastically  altering  the  detailed  plan  was 
suddenly  jerked  back  under  cover  after  being  an.ouncid  m  the 
K.utme  fashion.  Copies  have  become  so  scarce  that,  according  to 
the  Washington  Daily  Merry  Go-Ruund.  even  Attorney  General 
Murphy  had  to  photostat  a  copy  which  liad  fallen  into  tlie  hands 
of  a  new-pap  rinan.  None  of  the  ccngre^siunal  Conunittecs  on 
Military  AlTairs  ha^  e  a  c^py 

HUSH-HUSH    IS   FOOLISIC 

This  hi:sh-hu.-h  behavior  by  the  W-.r  Depart nviit  is  very  foohsh. 
It  causes  pe,:;pie  to  read  in'o  the  plan  meaniiigs  whu  h  a  more  forth- 
riKht  handl.ng  of  a  critical  public  i-sue  would  never  .-tir  up  We, 
for  instance,  have  n-ucl  the  hard-to-get  plan  and  honestly  admit 
wed  like  further  information  on  seme  points      For  example: 

Industries  should  be  cla.ssified  as  war  industries  and  nonwar  In- 
du-.triis.  according;  to  the  e.ssentiality  of  the  materials  and  services 
they  provide  Labor  requirements  should  then  be  determined  for 
lach  of  these  ela.'se';.  v.ith  pnmarv  attention  directed  toward  !tir- 
nl' hing  adequate  supplies  of  labor  fur  the  more  important  indus- 
tries, thu^  keeping  the  Job  and  the  worker  togetlur.  as  lar  as  cir- 
tumstances  permit. 

There  are  four  newspapers  in  this  city.  If  war  comes,  what 
chance  1;,  there  that  some  s -cond  lieutenant  of  ordnance  may  de- 
clare one  newspaper  is  enough  to  serve  this  ccmmur.ity  as  an  e"s.seu- 
tial  war  industry' 

The  thing  i-  full  of  Jokers  of  this  sort  W-  think  Congress  had 
better  g.H  a  copy  of  the  1939  niobili/anon  [il.m  and  d:scu.-.s  it  In 
de'ail  icr  all  the  country  s  beneut,  wh.eth  t  the  War  Department 
likes  It  or  not. 


Proposed  Arj^entine  Trade  Aj;reement 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

Ol'   K AN S.\S 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REl'RESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY    HON     CLIFFORD    R     HOPE,    OF    KANSAS 


Mr.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  Irave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  incl'dde  the  foHowing  statement  made 
by  me  before  the  Committee  f(5r  Reciprocity  Information: 

I  desire  to  express  my  oppo.siti-n  to  the  reduction  In  tariJT  rates 
on  agricultural  products  from  Argen'ina  a.s  contemplated  In  the 
propc!sed  rec-procal  trade  .igreement   with  that   country 

I  do  not  appear  here  as  one  who  is  oppo.'ed  to  an  extension  of  our 
foreign  trade  A.s  a  matter  of  fact,  I  represent  the  greatisl  wheat- 
producing  district  m  'he  country,  and  mv  constituents  are  vitally 
interested  in  expanding  wheat  experts  They  realize  and  I  realize 
that  if  this  is  to  be  done  it  is  neces.'^arv  to  give  and  take  and  that 
we  cann  it  have  exports  without  imports 

I  do  not  believe  that  fur  general  lev^l  of  turlfT  rates  on  agricul- 
tural products  is  too  high.  On  that  qu  stion  I  do  not  want  to  go 
as  far  as  President  Rjostnelt  d.d  in  h.s  B.iltimore  .speech  on  October 
25,  1932.  in  which  h-  .:^aid:  I  know  rf  no  effective  excessively  high 
tariff  duties  on  farm  pr  ducts  I  do  not  intend  that  such  duties 
shall  be  lowered.  "  because  I  think  there  are  possiblv  some  agricul- 
tural commodities  upon  whuh  there  are  exce.sMvely  high  tariff  rates 
Just  as  there  are  some  indu.-tnal  ccmmoditie.-  upon  which  the  rates 
are  excessive  Perhaps  adjustmtnts  are  needt  d  I  do  feel,  however 
that  the  reductioi.s  in  agncu.tura!  rate.s  made  in  previous  trade 
agreements  have  been  entirely  unjustified  and  very  definitely  in- 
jurii.us  to  agriculture. 

One  very  good  reason  why  the  progiam  might  in  Its  early  years 
have  failed  to  help  a=;ricun.ure  was  because  tlie  earlier  agreemen's 
were  in  most  cases  made  wuh  countries  which  were  our  competi- 
tors in  agricultural  production.  However,  it  was  as.^crted.  and  it 
seemed  with  some  reason,   that  as  time  went  on  and  agreements 
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^ere  rnnde  with  countries  whose  principal  interests  were  inr^u.- 
rial.  It  ^^ould  be  possible  to  do  .scmethnig  for  agricul  ure  G^eat 
hopes  were  held  out  in  connection  with  the  BritiAi  ag  Icment  bt. 
certainly  what  has  occuired  during  the  first  9  month'  of  th-iV 
agreement  has  not  given  us  any  rea.scn  to  taeluve  hat  it  wil  S 
of  any  a.ssi..tance  to  agriculture  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  fiiu-c! 
shew  that  during  the  time  m  which  this  arreemer.  has  be.m'in 
existence  oiir  agricultural  exports  to  Gieat  Britain  have  decl  neS 
as  comiarec  with  the  similar  period  pricr  to  the  c  fTective  date  of 
the  treaty.  January  1.  1939.  ^vn^c  u^ic   oi 

„w',/'"".  ""•'  ""■'  f^'^i*"''^  ''^  ^^'^i^h  I  am  most  Intere.'^ted- namely 
M:cat--ls  concerned,  such  exports  as  have  been  brought  a^om 
during  the  p. nod  of  the  British  agreement  have  occurred  no'  be 
cau,e  of  the  a_^reement,  but  rather  becau.se  of  a  policy  which"  the 
very  antnhe-i^  of  the  trade-agreement  program:' n:,melv  an  exnor? 
sub.-idv  Undoubtedly  had  the  export-subsidv  program  lot  be  , 
hi  eflect.  our  agricultural  exports  to  Great  Britain  since  the  agree- 

TpoircT  stwing.'°''"'''  "'"'''   ''''°  '"''''   ""^^   ''"'-'   -"de  'eu^ 
Inasmuch  as  represontal pts  of  the  producers  of  all  the  products 
Ilk.  ly  to  be  affected   by  such   reduction.s  m  rates  as  mav    be  mu-e 
by  this  agreement  are  represented  at  this  hearing  and  will  no  doub! 
^ubmi'   dennite  figtires  and  specific  reasons  why  no  char^ge  sh  mfd 
be  mac  e  m  the  rates  affecting  particular  producfs.  I  shall  not  dunli- 
caie  What  may  be  offered  in  the  way  of  statistics  and  ligufes    but 
make  my  statement  as  brief  a.s  po.^sible  and  confine  it  to  the  gen- 
eral propos.ti<:n  that,  in  view  of  the  record  showing  what  has  b-^n 
d,...e    und.r   the   recipreca!    trarU-agre.ment    program    it    is   a   mi^- 
tuKen  policy  to  undertake  a  reduction   in   tariff' rates  on  comDeti- 
tive  agricultural  products  from  Argentina  at  this  time         ^^"'P^^^ 
While    I    am    interested    in    a    fair   tariff   rate    on    all    a-ricultural 
commodities,  yet   the  products  under  consideration  in  which  I  an 
paitcularly    interested,   bocau.se   they   are   produced   in   my   dls  ric" 
nd      I    /V"   '""   ""^''^""'  byproducts,  including  tallow,  oleo  oU 
^    1  1   ""  '^'■•'''w    '""'"^  ^'''^^^-    ^"■'■y  P'-°^ucts.  including  casein   and 
c)  ee.se:    corn,     broomcorn:    alfalfa    ,seed;    eggs;    turkeys-     vegetable 
oils,   in-ludi!ig   Im.seed:    and   wool  •        ^^^^^"^^« 

Notwithstanding  a  sharp  lncrea.se  in  the  price  of  some  of  these 
commodities  practically  all  of  them  are  today  below  parity  prS 
and    any   reduction    in   tariff  rates   cannot    he'lp   but    have   a   drtrf: 

me  mo.-e"n''  'V""'/  '''  '"'^''"^'"^  ^''''''  "'"  P^^'venting  prices  advancl 
iiig  moie  nearly  to  parity.  It  is  true  that  a  few  products  under 
consideration  such  as  wool,  have  recently  pas.sed  parm-  but 
Whether  thi.s  IS  merely  due  to  speculation  on  accotint  ^of  he  5Sr 
I  ua  ion  or  has  a  more  substantial  basis  it  is  impos.sible  to  sa^  aJ 
this  time  n  any  event,  any  reduction  in  tariff  rates  is  bound  ?o 
decrease  rather  than  increase  the.~e  prices.  Inasmuch  as  we  a^e  on 
an  ,mp,,ri  basis  on  practically  all  of  [he.se  commodities 

Irrespective  of  the  merits  or  demerits  of  the  ca.se  as'to  the  indi- 
vidual items  under  consideration,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  nrP 
son.,  very  cogent  general  reasons  why  the  reciprocal  trade  agreemei^t 
piogram  should  not  be  further  extended  at  this  time  and  parS- 
Jrom  Argon! ina'  """  ^^''"^''^'^  ""''  competitive  agricultural  p^Si^s 

tn\'i,i'",'  "'■'■  ^'^'''^''-  w'^''*^  ^  '"'■''■^  •'^■^'^  "^  official  announcement  as 

ts  ,  ,r,^  ■"''  ''■":"  ""'^'^^  '^  '^  proposed  that  Argentina  shaH  reduJe 

s  tariff,  press  dispatches  on  the  matter  .suggest  that  the  prl.  cmal 

terns    under    cnnsideration    are    automobiles     cash    regfste?s     cXe 

equipment^  paints,  refrigerators,  radios,  plums,  raisin.s^  appies    SS 

himber      Practically  all  of  these  items  are  noncompetitive  so %?"« 

Arpuitina  is  concerned,  while  practically  every  Itern  upon  which  ts 

contcn.plated    that    we    will    rediice   our   duties    is   highly   comnpf 

tive  With  dom.-stic  producers.     This  very  fact,  it  seems  to  me    co    ' 

puts  the  American  Government  and  the  American  producer  at  a 
disadvantage.  Every  reduction  we  make  will  to  some  extern  inUire 
frT^'T>  P^"'-'^"^"^'  Every  reduction  which  we  miTe  will  be  upon 
tems  Which  are  not  needed  In  this  country,  because  we  can  ^u  inW 
them  ourselves.  The  Items,  however,  upon  which  Ardent in'^  = 
ex-ected  to  reduce  its  duties  are  Items^  which  Arg^f ma  mu? 
need.s  import.  They  are  not  cc.mpetitiye  with  their  cS /"^u^ers 
An>  reductions  v.hich  may  be  made  in  tariff  rates  will  thils  directly 
pn  ducers.""""""  ^"  '^'^  ^°""^^^'-  "''''''  '^  now'i"^SJu^?n| 
Therefore,  such  concessions  as  may  be  given  Argentina  bv 
reducing  our  tariffs  will  be  a  clear  gali^  for  that  cotmtrv  J-fiv,  ^l 
resulting  disadvantages,  whereas  any 'advantages  which"nSMprssT 
bly  accrue  to  indU3trial  concerns  in  this  country  are  bo  ind  to 
be  more  than  offset  by  the  loss  which  will  be  suffered  hi  o„? 
agricultural  producers.  Thus,  it  can  clel^  y  be  se7n  Ihat"^  any 
agree,nent  with  a  country  like  Argentina  cannot  it  aSy^nseSe 
reciprcical,  because  the  advantages  are  all  one  way 

A    ,second    reason    why    this    proposed    agreement    should    not    be 
entered  into  is  that  it  would  appear  to  be  in  direct  conflict  wlfh 

Uon  n  ttf^  "'^''*  program.  This  program  contemplates  a  reduc- 
which  go,nto?v^nn^"''t  P:;°^"^!i°"  °f  o"'-  agricultural  commodities 
th  '       ^     Into  export  trade  and  an  increase  in  the  production  of 

¥Ss  th^nrn  '"''  7  ^i^'"''  T  ^'^  ""^^^^  °"  an  import  basS 
o?crons  nifl  .^  tT  '^le^J-'y  contemplates  a  reduction  In  the  acreage 
fnrnlo^  ''°^^°"'  '^''^^*'  «"^  ^°''"  ^^^  an  increase  In  grass  aiid 

forage  crops  and     lyestock  production.     This   contemplatfd   agree- 

ThT'n^ir''  ^';^^','^  ^^^  '"'°  ^^''^-  ^^^^  *h^  °PP°^it«  result  m 
itv2ct^\,         /^5"'*   ^"   *^^   Importation   of    Increased   quantities  of 
vp\,Pf   >^    "",     'l;"''^    products,    as    well    as    other   commodities    like 
vegetable   oils,   flaxseed,    and    poultry   products   for   which   there    Is    ' 
room  for  expansion  under  the  present  A.  A.  A.  program.     Surely     I 
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h.jr  th^  "*  agricultural  program  is  to  pet  anywhere  It  must 
have  the  cooperation  of  other  branches  of  the  Go"vernment 

Fur.hermore.  it  would  seem  to  me  that  the  whole  phllo<=ophy  of 
the   reciprocal   trade   program   is   so   at    variance   with    th?   general 

?en^,-?,''J  ,P°^'";'  ''''"'  "'"^  ^■'^  "°  ^"^^V  of  reconciling  hem'  Se 
genera]  policy  of  reducing  tariff  rates,  which  is  contenTplated  und^? 
the  reciproca  trade  agreements  program,  can.  it  seems  to  me  S 
successful  only  in  the  event  that  we  are  able  in  this  counm-  t^ 
reduce  production  costs.  However,  the  entire  tendency  S\his 
fdrninlstration-s   program    has    been    to    increase    p?oduc{lon    cSjl 

of  n      Vi  "^^'"  'P^^'^'  ^'^^^^-     ^"  addition  there  Is  the  certainty 

of  greatly  increased  taxes  in  the  future  in  order  to  pay  cff  exisUne 
deficits.  Such  a  program  is  not  consistent  with  lowered  tarll 
rtrTr^r''''  ''  °"  '^"  "°"^'-«'->-  '''■'^^^^'^^s  the  necessity  of  highe^ 
rates,  if  we  are  to  compete  with  other  countries  which  have  not 
increased  their  production  costs  as  we  have  in  this  country 
^JnlUr^  '  f?P'*''^  *°  agriculture  Just  the  same  as  U  does  to 
a  1  other  commodities.     His  production  costs  go  up  alorg  with  all 

iUiown  as  p.inty.  Today  he  Is  practically  in  the  same  position  as 
he  was  6  years  arto.  While  the  price  of  his  products  has  advanc^ 
to  some  extent,  yet  the  price  of  the  commodities  which  he  buys  S 
none  up  in  an  equal  amount,  so  that  today  parity  is  lust  as  f^r 
away  as  it  has  ever  been.  If.  on  top  of  thil  pre  ent  disparity  we 
are  going  to  further  handicap  the  farmer  by  taking  awariome  o? 

which'S,f'"°'^''^^'''  ''  ,'•'  ^°'"^  '°  ^^^*'^'  P^^-ity  "-e"  n^ore  ad  earn 
which  will  never  be  realized. 

In  addition  to  what  has  been  said  above.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  particularly  Inopportune  time  to  tinker  vSthth^  tariffs 
on    agricultural    products.     The    outbreak    of    the    war    has^  a  J  a 

5  Uu'tafcontllfu"  P''  ""'T  "^  ^^°"^^  agriculturarcommod?t1es 
If  the  war  continues  for  any  length  of  time,  still  further  effects  will 

whicl^^u-ni"'-  ^^'^'  ^'*"  "°  ^°"^^  ^^^^'^  ^"  ^l^ifts  in  pfodictTon 
^hich  Will  mean  great  Increa.ses  in  the  production  of  some  agri- 
cultural commodities  ba.sed  upon  war  demands.  When  th"  wa?  s 
some  cZ'  T'  ''''^^'^'''y  have  to  be  an  adjustment  Poilbly-  in 
some  cases  lower  rates  of  duty  might  not  have  any  considerable 
effect  Just  now.  but  might  have  a  very  detrimental  effect  when  the 
inevitable  readjustment  takes  place  Whenever  changes  of  this 
kind  are  contemplated.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  ought  to  be  on 
has  bee'n  ln1u;7dT'  ^°"^^^^°"«-  Certainly  no  one  ?n  this  countr? 
has  been  injured  by  reason  of  the  existing  tariff  rates  on  the  aeri- 

meS^V';.'""™"^^''''  ^'hlch  are  under  consideration  In  th  s  aSl 
ment^  Even  under  normal  conditions  I  feci  that  it  would  bo 
harmful  to  American  agriculture  to  effect  any  reduction  Vi  the 
rates  in  question.  Certainly  we  are  taking  even  a  greate?  chanci 
ion'ditions""^''  '°  ^'"^  "'^^  ^^^"^  under' the  existing' unseuicd 
For  these  reasons.  I  feel  that  it  is  unwise  and  dangerous  for  ua 
to  reduce  rates  of  duty  on  the  commodities  under  consideration 
L  therefore,  sincerely  hope  that  after  a  thorough  consideration  ?f 
ln^.,T'f'  ".f  °'  '^^  evidence  offered  at  these  hearings  It  v^'h"  be 
fotind  advLsable  to  drop  these  negotiations  and  proceed  no  further 
With  an  Argentine  trade  agreement  at  this  time  luriner 
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A  SERMON  PREACHED  BY  HARRY  EMERSON  FOSDICK  AT  TRW 
RIVERSIDE  CHURCH,  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y..  OCTOBER  1.  1939 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  1  last,  Rev  Harry 
Emerson  Fosdick.  pastor  of  the  Riverside  Church  New  York 
one  of  the  world's  great  ministers,  delivered  a  powerful  ser- 
mon, dealing  with  the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  in  the 
present  world  situation.  By  unanimous  consent  of  the  House 
I  present  his  sermon  for  publication  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  great  disaster  that  has  fallen  upon  the  world  let 
me  speak  to  you  this  morning  more  intimately  than  usual  as  a 
man  speaks  to  his  friends.  This  new  war  Is  the  sorriest  nubile 
tragedy  In  my  lifetime.  It  means  that  my  generation  has  failed  in 
meeting  one  of  the  greatest  opportunities  ever  presented  to  man- 

How  better  can  one  begin  to  face  this  situation  than  by  trvlne 
to  disentangle  the  church's  distinctive  message  from  the  confused 
voices  m  the  world  outside?  To  be  sure,  no  one  man  is  commis- 
sioned or  competent  to  speak  for  the  whole  Christian  communttv 
Within  the  church  itself  will  be  deep  differences  of  opinion  calllne 
lor  mutual  toleration  and  understanding.     But  at  least  a  man  can 
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try   to   see  what   it   Is  that,   at   our  be?t.   wc  ou^ht  to  expect   the 
church,  ai^  tne  representative  of  Christ,  to  say  to  America  today. 

To  put  the  matter  in  N^w  Testament  terms.  Paul,  in  one  of  the 
great  crises  of  his  life,  fell  back  on  a  de.scrlptlon  of  himself  that, 
a.s  lie  uses  It.  sounds  like  a  rallying;  cry:  'V>'e  are,"  he  savs.  "ambiis- 
sadcrs  for  Christ."  Paul  was  a  Jew,  "but  in  a  crisis  he  could  not 
speak  -Simply  as  a  Jew.  Paul  was  a  Roman  citizen,  but  in  a  crisis 
he  could  not  .<-peak  simply  as  a  Reman  citizrn.  He  belonged  to 
Someone  greater  than  his  race  and  nation,  and  in  a  crisis  his  mes- 
sage had  to  be  distinctive  of  that  higher  loyalty.  First  of  all,  and 
most  of  all.  he  was  an  ambassador  of  Christ.  Alas  for  a  Christian 
minister  now  who  does  not  so  test  his  messaee. 

Indetd.  I  submit  the  matter  to  your  Judi^ment.  When  from 
the  world  outside,  filled  with  confused  and  an^rv  voices,  you  come 
into  this  sanctuary  of  the  one  God  of  all  mankind  and  see  the 
cross  above  the  altar,  what  distinctive  note  would  you  like  to  hear 
In  the  church's  me.ssajre.'  What  characteristic  and  diflferential 
emphasis  do  you  think  you  ought  to  hear? 

For  o:.e  thlnir.  you  ous^ht  not  to  want  to  hear  from  an  ambassador 
of  Christ  any  repercussions  of  the  hatred  outside.  There  will  be 
plenty  of  that  and  to  spare  before  we  are  through.  Already  one 
American  clerirynian  has  gone  into  his  pulpit  and  announced  to  his 
rcn.;r' /anon  that  he  had  oiled  up  his  old  Army  rifle.  Already  here 
and  tl:frr  one  can  catch  premonit'.ors  of  those"  hymns  of  hate  that 
war  inc'  itubly  breeds,  and  that  m.ade  the  record  of  our  Christian 
churclie-  m  the  lust  war  so  terrible.  You  cuehr  not  to  want  to  hear 
repercus  ions  of  war's  hatreds  from  an  ambassador  of  Christ. 

T.iis  does  not  mean  that  m  the  conflict  between  totalitarian  and 
democratic  nations  in  PJurope  our  personal  sympathies  are  neutral. 
Tlie  ci.-t  of  cur  American  problem  lies  m  the  fact  that  cur  personal 
eymparhies  are  not  neutral.  1  am  taking  it  for  granted  that,  though 
you  feel  with  m.e  the  madness  of  America's  entering  this  war,  few. 
If  any  of  us.  in  our  prrsonul  sympathies,  are  neutral.  The  most 
thorou't'hj^oinp  pacifist  here.  I  venture,  hating  war  and  all  its  ways, 
convinced,  as  I  am.  that  in  the  long  run  no  good  thing  can  come  o"ut 
o!  It.  when  he  hears  of  a  victory  of  Nazi  arms,  says,  "That's  bad. " 
ar  d  when  he  hears  of  a  victory  of  French  and  British  arms  feels, 
"That's  better"  Our  American  problem  is  difficult  just  because  our 
sympathv  is  not  neutral 

If  then,  our  .sympathies  are  thus  engaged,  if  we  deeply  dis- 
approve dictatorial  government,  and  concerning  some  dictator,  like 
Hitler,  feel  as  Jesus  did  when  to  the  Pharisees  who  told  Him  what 
Herod  Antipab  was  planning.  He  replied.  "Go.  ye.  and  tell  that  fox  "; 
how  can  such  sentiments  escape  becoming  hatred  when  war  propa- 
ganda does  its  ban-  ful  work,  invading  even  the  sanctuary  of  Christ? 
The  .sovereign  remedy  against  such  h  tred  in  these  days.  I  suspect. 
is  humility  Ycu  ought  to  want  to  hear  that  in  the  church.  You 
Will  Lear  less  and  less  of  it  outside.  You  ought  to  desire  that 
emphr\sts  from  an  ambafsador  of  Christ. 

This  world  disaster  is  the  W(-rk  of  all  of  us.  No  nation  comes  Into 
this  eontlK-t  with  clean  hands  We  call  the  20  years  from  1919  to 
1939  a  time  of  peace:  but  it  was  an  evil  peace,  full  of  shameful 
pc;wer  politics  in  which  every  contestant  in  this  pre.sent  conflict 
played  a  greedy  part.  Do  not.  I  beg  of  vnu.  listen  to  those  who  say 
that  now  all  that  does  not  matter— the  Versailles  Treaty  the  pe-fldy 
that  p!;.yed  false  with  President  Wilson's  14  points,  and  all  'na' 
wreteh^d  two  decades  of  imperialistic  greed;  It  does  matter  W- 
Americans  will  never  keep  our  heads  level,  cur  Judgments  sane  and 
be  prepared  for  a  wis-  peace  if  we  forget  It. 

Gmiit.d  that  Hitl.r.  backed  by  Stalin,  is  immediately  responsible 
for  thi.s  war     Granted  that  France  and  Britain  did  not  want  it  and 


that    Hi'ler   forced   it 
Hitler  po.ssible 
ridiculed  him. 


SMll.  never  forget  who  it  was  that  mad 
We  all  did  ^At  the  beginning  the  German  pei  pie 
feared  him.  hated  him.  At  a  session  of  the  League 
of  Nations  in  Geneva  I  heard  a  German  statesman,  a  liberal  -nd  a 
democrat  plead  VMth  the  nations  to  show  some  recognifcn  nf  the 
nascent,  strugitlint'  German  demecracy  and  its  problems  cnutionm - 
them  that  if  they  failed,  the  German  people,  desperatelv  though 
they  tried,  caild  not  prevent  some  man  on  horsebaok  froiu  stealing 
the  show.  Bruenir.g  going  to  Parts,  begged  Prime  Minister  Laval  to 
help  stay  the  tragedv  latent  in  the  German  situation  drifting  to- 
ward chao.«i  and  dictatorship,  and  he  was  snubbed  The  EuruDean 
democracies  easily  could  have  saved  democracy  in  Germany  if  thev 
had  cared  half  as  much  abm  .  democracy  as  now  they  say  th°v  do 
and  they  refu.sed  A.<  for  us  in  America,  we  would  not  so  much  as 
Join  an  international  organization  to  help. 

Hitler  made  this  wnr.  but  we  all  helped  to  make  Hitler  Not 
hatrr^d  of  any  people  but  humility  becomes  us  now. 

Ou*  there  in  the  world  we  shall  face  persuasive  propaganda 
trying  to  make  us  see  one  side  of  this  conflict  all  white  and  tho 
oth'T  all  bl.ack.  There  are  two  places,  however,  where  that  nocture 
will  be  known  to  he  as  false  as  it  really  is.  First,  where  serious  hs- 
torl.Tns  gather;  they  know  the  sordid  story  of  that  20  years  "of 
power  polities  And.  .second,  n  Christian  church,  where  a  minis'er 
dares  fry  to  be  an  ambassador  of  Christ,  and  amid  the  hvs'ena  of 
an  angry  world  still  keep  insisting,  "All  we.  like  sheep  have  gore 
a.--- ray.  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his  own  way  " 

A  m,  rnb.  r  of  my  family  motored  through  Germany  a  week  befo'e 
wnr  w;.s  declared.     1  have  n  letter  from  her.  dated  a  few  davs  b  fore 
war  broke,  from  Freiburg  in   the  Black  Forest,  verv  cln.se  to  where 
It    IS   hot    today       She    was   glad,    she   said,    to   have    mad"   the   trip 
The  Germ.iii   people  were  su  lovable  and   friendlv;    no  one    ann^r 
ently.  w.i-    thmklt^g  or  talking  about  war.     Thev  were,  she  thou"ht 
an  amiable    kindly  folk,  and  slie  loved  them      Mv  soul'     In  B-itain" 
I-n^nce.  .md  Germany  the  phiin  people  are  like  the  rest  of  u;'     No- 
where do  they  want  war     Yet  .see  them  plungii  e   like  th.e  bedeviled 
swine  lii  Jcsu^'  parable,  down  the  bteep  place' uiio   the  sea      Not 


hatred— no:  not  in  a  church— but  humility  and  penitence  become 
I    a  milliliter  of  Christ 

This  leads  us  ftirther  to  .^av  that  when,  from  the  world  without 
you  ccme  into  the  .sanctuaiy  of  the  one  God  of  all  mankind  you 
ought  not  to  exp.-ct  from  an  ambassador  of  Chris'  any  idealizing 
of  this  war.  any  picturing  of  it  as  a  holy  crusade  for  "godly  ends 
This  statement  may  go  hard  with  .someone  here,  some  British"  friend 
from  across  the  Canadian  border  worshiping  with  us  todav  My 
heart  goes  out  to  you.  When  a  nation  is  at  war.  and  its  sou.s 
blethers,  ai.d  fathers  are  going  to  the  front,  the  people  are  under 
an  ungovernable  coercion  to  idealize  it.  When  we  have  to  die  for 
something,  we  have  to  exalt  it  as  a  holv  cau-^e— how  el.se  can  we 
stand  It.^  Tills  strange  tribute  human  nature  pays  to  hi^h  ideals 
that  even  when  man  does  the  cruelest  things  he  has  ever  done- 
using  these  new  implements  of  war  to  wreck  a  continent  of  h.>m'e.s— 
he  h.as  to  exalt  the  doing  of  it  as  a  holy  cau.se  in  order  to  make  It 
possible. 

Remember,  however,  that  all  contestants  on  both  sides  in  everv 
war  do  th.it.  The  French.  British,  and  Germans  alike  are  doin^ 
that.  Such  Idealizing  of  war  is  not  a  factual,  realistic  Judgment" 
H  ,  ^  psychological,  emotlcnal  compulsion.  Remember  how  we 
Idealized  America's  entrance  into  the  last  war  as  a  cru.sade  for 
Christ  One  American  minister,  picturing  Je.nis  armed  to  the  teeth 
and  goim;  into  the  trenches,  even  said  Jesus  "would  take  bavonet 
and  grenade  and  bomb  and  rifle  and  do  the  work  of  deadline-s  " 
How  we  can  throw  even  over  the  devil  the  m.mtle  of  our  Id.^aliza- 
Christ!      "'^  ^''^^^  '^^"'  blasphemy  trd.iy  from  an  ambas.sador  of 

I  am  taJkin-,  however,  not  to  those  m  this  war.  but  to  citizens  of 
tne  united  States.  We  are  not  in  this  war  If  we  are  wise  we  will 
stiiy  out  cf  this  war.  But  if  we  are  eolng  to  do  that  we  must  from 
t.he  beginning  refuse  to  idealize  this  war.  Whether  we  succeed  In 
that  or  not  will  make  more  ditference  to  our  getting  in  or  staving 
out  than  the  much-discusoed  embargo.  " 

If  anybody  here  Is  .seriously  t.  mpted  to  Idealize  this  present  con- 
flict^ remember  the  last  World  War.  It  did  not  settle  a  sln-le  basic 
prohiem  in  international  relationships.  President  Nicholas" Murray 
Butler,  far  from  a  pacifist  or  a  radical,  recently  said  "That  creat 
neJ'  Z'^^  r^'  'fr^^'""  sacrifice  of  life,  of  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  tens  01  millions  of  human  beings,  and  of  the  world's  sav  ngs 
or  generations,  was  absolutely  futile"  That  was  the  war  was  it 
In  which  Jesus  would  have  fought?  Tliat  was  thr>  war  was'  it  that 
hundreds  of  us  Christian  ministers  exalted  as  a  holy  crusade^  That 
wa.s  the  war  concerning  which  some  minister  said  that  he  could  see 
no  difference  between  a  .soldier  going  Into  the  trenches  and  a  mis- 
sionary going  to  the  ends  cf  the  earth  to  preach  Christ  Yet  it  was 
ab.s<.lutely  futile.  Well.  25  years  f r(  m  new  serious  minds  will  Se 
saving  that  about  this  war.  That  Is  the  unspeakable  tra-edv  of  it  I 
Don  t  ask  an  ambassador  cf  Christ  to  Iclea'ize  if  "     " 

If  someone  says.  "But  this  war  will  rid  the  world  of  Hitler."  I  answer 
that   I   certainly   hope  so.     Yet   the   last   war   rid   the   world   of   th« 

?H 'fr/«?r^"K"'^  '^'^''"'  "^"^  ^'^  J"^'  '^'-'^^^  things  as  we  are  saying 
about  Hitler,  but  it  did  not  solve  a  single  ba.slc  problem  War  Am 
e  iminate  a  Koser,  but  It  always  inrrea.<.es  the  rhu-.^js  that  a  Kaiser 
stands  for.  War  can  defeat  a  Hitler,  but  by  its  verv  nature  it  en  a  eS 
Hitlensm  and  sows  dragon's  teeth  from  which  a  crop  of  other  Hitlers 
springs.  Be  sure  cf  this-however  little  vcu  wish  to  be  sire  of  it- 
this  war  will  create  more  problems  than  it  solves.  A  lutile  conflict 
a  generation  ago  i.^sued  in  on  evil  peace  that,  after  20  years  of  power 
politics,  has  issued  in  an  evil  war.     Don't  Ideal'ze  it  J'      " 

We  shall  face  powerful  propaganda  centered  on  niaking  us  feel 
that  here,  at  last,  is  a  holy  cru.sade  nf  mass  slaughter  for  izodlv  ends 
That,  I  think,  is  factually  false  hl.storicallv  untenable  nnd  as  a 
guide  to  America's  foreign  policy,  utterly  ruinous.  But  whatever 
else  1  is.  I  am  sure  that  It  is  ab.solutelv  un-Chri.stlan,'  May  the 
numsters  of  Christ  In  America  net  fall  victims  to  that  pagan  de  u! 

TL  fdeI?Lng-oTrn75r  "'"  '  ^^°^^^^"^^  "^^  ^^^'^•^'^  -'"'^^^ 
This  leads  us  to  say  further  that  when  from  the  world  outside 
yoii  ccme  into  the  sanctuary  of  the  one  God  vou  ought  not  tot  xpeJt 
ycur  amb.issador  of  Christ  to  be  content  with  the  slogan  "Ke^n 
America  Out  of  War  "  That  does  not  go  far  enough  for  a  ChrisUan 
To  be  sure  that  slogan  is  critically  Important  Just  now  Shout  ?t 
from  the  hous^.tops.  I  .hall  not  today  essay  he  role  of  pol  leal 
TtlZT'°^  ^^^^f^^^s-'^  the  congressional  debate  as  to  the  p  opS 

rhr«?  tn"  ^^ uVi"^,' ^""^  y°''  '"''^y  "P^^t  "^^-  ««  «n  ambassacior^S 
Christ,  through  thick  and  thin,  to  the  last  ditch,  to  stand  aeainst 
America's  embroilment  In  this  war.  As  war  goes  on  however  esS- 
cially  If  Britain  and  France  are  hard  pressed,  our  .sympathy  wUh 
democracy  is  going  to  make  staying  out  difficult  WaS  That 
T,f:''ZfV'°'':^^  Sympathy  is  a  powerful  sentiment  ?t  Joes  S J 
honor,  but  few  things  m  this  world  can  cause  more  damage  when 
unintelligently  used.  If  sympathy  is  going  to  decide  tms^L^ue  iS 
America,  if  our  emotions  are  to  determine  whether  we  go  in  or  not 
at  lea.st  spare  a  little  of  your  sympathy  for  home  consumption 
before  you  plunge  this  Nation  into  another  European  war 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  an  American  mother  '  Her  hus- 
band was  in  the  last  war.  He  was  w,th  the  "lost  battalion"  In 
the  Argonne  forest.  He  has  been  an  invalid  ever  since-  and  "Ke  m 
a  schof:l  teacher,  has  supported  him.  And  now  as  another  w" 
breaks  out  she  writes  me  that  she  has  a  17-year-old  son  Well  aft^ 
20  years  supporting  the  human  wreckage  of  a  futile  war  a  generl! 
t.on  ago,  must  she  start  all  over  again  with  her  son  in  another  Euro- 
pean  conflict^  When  sympathy  rises,  wnen  emCt  on  answer^wS 
propaganda,  that  American  mother  and  millions  ot  o  her  America" 
homes  deserve  at  least  a  little  consideration.  Before  God  Sid  mv 
conscience  I  shall  not  forget  them.  »«-iure  uoa  ana  my 
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Ne.crthele.^s.  Just  to  sny  "Keep  Amerlc.'^  Otit  of  War"  1=  not  enough 
That  slogan  by  Itself  is  negative.  It  scund^  sell -ce-t  red  I  ^  ? 
gests  that  we  have  forgotten  the  world  and  tha  v.";;cknowVd4  £ 
responsibility  beyond  our  own  borders  In  that  ^eVsc  no  Chr'tian 
can  be  an  isolationist  Did  not  Jesus  sav  "Seek  ve  nrl  111 
Kinedom  Of  God  '?     The  question  is.  Why  dc  we  S  ti  stay  cu'  of 

l^^  ^'  ''  '°/^'''*"  '''''  °*"  ^'^•"s-  to  n^'^ke  financial  profit 
from  the  miseries  of  others,  to  be  at  ease  while  others  c  i^  A  v 
C  .ristian  who  today  wants  America  to  stay  out  of  war  si  ould  fac  ■ 
hini^elf  with  the  fact  that  he  is  in  st"ran.e  company  Father 
Cou.hlm  and   Father  Divine   want    that;    all    the   pac  fis  s' and   the 

X'want  rhaT  "am  '  '']'''■  I'''  ^'-^^^^-^^'^s  and  the  socilu'radici 
a.iKi  want  that      All  ..ort.<  of  motives— ^ood.  bad.  and  mdiffereit— 
a  e    massed    behind    America's    nonparticipation    in    thi^    war      No 
wonder  some  90  percent  ,>f  our  people  want'to  stay  out.     Why  should 
anybody  want  to  get  in?  ■  -"""'° 

staying  cut.     buiely  lie  must  be  thinking  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
ma  1   the  earth      Surely,    if   he   desires   American   neumamf  ufs 
becau.se  he  is  convinced  that  only  so  can  America,  in  the  long  ruii 
make    her   greatest   contribution    to   world-wide   democracy    ifberTy 

ti>  to  think  this  through  with  you  Today  let  me  lay  down  this 
basic  proposition:  As  an  ambassador  of  Christ  I  wan  America  to 
stay  out  of  this  war.  because  I  am  convinced  that  Ame  ea  "  n  make 
her  greatest  contribution  to  the  world  at  large  only  bv  staving  out 
putting  her  house  In  order,  keeping  democracy  vital  here,  alilning 
herself  with  kindred-minded  neutrals,  and,  when  peacemTtkin| 
comes,  preparing  herself  to  throw  into  the  scale  on  the  sicre  of  a 
Just  peace  and  a  world  organization  to  sustain  it  the  weight  cf  a  free 
strong,  democratic  nation,  unimpaired  by  war 

The  one  thing  that  most  makes  it  difficult  for  manv  Americans 
to  accept  that  policy  is  a  picture  which  thev  have  in  their  rninds 
rJvp?,  V'  '^'  ^■"^;  '^*^^  ^'"^  '^  ■''^^'y  ^"  ^""^^  o^t  Many  a^e?te? 
nron  Th  r""''^u'\  ''''''  P'"'^""'^  '^  '"  ^^^  imagination  of  ouf 
SeA  J  P  ■''''^  "'^''''"  ^"'""'"R  '"  this  conflict,  and  then  they 
picture  Hitler,  victorious  in  the  European  war.  starting  cut  to  con- 
quer the  world  in  general  and  us  in  particular.  And  they  say  •'We 
Bn2  FY^nc  "f  V""*-  ^■hiJ'^  'he  fighting  is  good,  alcngsi'de  Britain 
and  France,  before  we  have  to  fight  alone  against  a  victorious 
nazidom  with  Britain  and  France  whipped."  If  anything  carries 
America  into  this  war,  it  will  be  that  picture  y""ng  carries 

Therefore,  by  way  of  contrast,  let  me  draw  another  picture  of  the 
way  this  war  is  likely  to  come  out  that  I  think  is  a  thotisand  tlme^ 
m.Te  probable  If  Hitler  eVer  should  win  this  war.  It  is  going  t^ 
take  ..  lonr  time  to  do  it  We  can  be  sure  of  that.  Not  in  a  few 
months  or  years  will  Britain  and  France  lie  down  under  a  trium- 
phant Nazidom.  Underline  this  then:  In  a  modern  war  lor^- 
commued.  nobody  really  wins.  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain  him- 
self,   only   a    few    days    before    war    was    declared,   said    again    what 

^"^L^  '"'""^'  r^^""'  '^"^  -^"'^  befcre-that  no  one  really  wins 
a  modern  war  £o.  at  the  close  of  this  conflict,  if  long-continued 
the  actual  situation  would  not  be  a  strong,  victorious  Hitler 
fa  artmg  out  to  conquer  the  world  The  actual  situation  would  be 
all  the  contestants  absolutely  exhausted— p.sycholcgically  eco- 
ncmically,  materially  exhausted-no  one  of  them  able  for  a  long 
generation  to  lift  their  heads  again.     Europe  would  be  a  shambles-^ 

1^,  ,  V"'^",''-.  ""^'^  ^''''^''  unimpaired,  still  strong,  her  morale  un- 
diminished her  r^^sources  untouched,  waiting  to  start  a  social  revo- 
he  'n'i».i'  the  embers  of  a  wrecked  Europe.  If  America  wants  to 
wri^k?.!.  ZV^  "'''^^-  -^h^^-ill  "°t  add  herself  to  that  dilapidated 
■v^reckage  of  the  nations,  but  will  prepare  herself  when  peacemak- 
ng  comes,  to  be  still  free,  strong,  her  house  in  order,  her  resources 
unimpaired,  to  throw  into  the  scales  cf  a  lasting  peace  the  weight 
of  a  powerful  democratic  nation  ^t^io^t 

At  any  rate    my  friends,  when  from  the  world  outside  you  come 
into  this  sanctuary  of  the  one  God.  you  may  expect  me.  in  season 

^^wl   f     ,  '"''w""'  """^  ^'""P'y  ^°''  America's  sake  but  for  the  world's 
sake,  to  plead  for  peace. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ERANK  CARLSON 

OF  KA.NSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16,  1939 


T^^  ^  Aox7..?X^PS  FRANK  CARLSON,  OF  KANSAS,  BEFORE 
l^^rSPJ'^^^^^^  F°R  RECIPROCITY  INFORMATION  ON  THE 
PROPOSED    TRADE    AGREEMENT    WITH    ARGENTINA 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  am  including  a  statement  used  as  a  basis  of  my 
remarks  before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information 
on  Tuesday,  October  17,  at  which  time  the  committee  was 


hp?^rn^r  ^^"'''■"-  ^  ^PP^'f^'^'^P  ^-fry  m^ich  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information  during  the  hear- 
ings on  a  proposed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  I  do 
no.  appear  as  an  expert  on  tariff  schedules  or  rates  but  as  a  ren- 
res,iMat:ve  from  an  agricultural  district  and  a  farmer  and  livestock 

on  T^'  ?'"  '^^''  ^  '"^"  ^''^'^^'  concerned  as  to  the  final  draft 
oi    tn,s    treaty.     Everyone    must    realize    that    agriculture    will    he 

scu'h'-' A'''T^'^^■  "  '"^^  agreement  with  oti?  neigSbor  to  the 
ahow  infnort  "''^'°"  '"  ^•''*^  '^^^  °'  concessions  which  would 
«n?,M  '"'Pf ^^  "f  competitive  farm  products  in  great  quantities 
..P  n.I."'.^'''  ^^"'P"  '^^  ^^'■"^^y  demoralized  agriculture^  During 
the  past  few  years  billions  of  dollars  have  been  paid  in  the  form 
01  farm  benefits  from  the  Federal  Treasury  to  the  farmers  of  th^ 

wher?,  ■'"'  "''"  ^^-^  ^'^  ^^'^  °°^  P^'^^^d  '^'^  '^'^^'  in  a  position 
^c^  serlons'^r';^  P;'-'  ^'^'  '^f  ^'^  °'  ^"^  ^"'"^  mortgage.  This  sltuat  on  is 
a  ^.rlTJ  ""^  recently  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  ordered 
1^,}^%'^^°;''''^  ^o^joreclcsures    of    farm    mortgages.     There    are 

nf\d  ^^™^  ^"  ^^^  """'^  ^^•'^^^«'  ^^^  approxiatlmly  35  percen? 
of  these  are  mortgaged.  Tlie  total  farm-mortgage  indebtedSess  In 
the  Lnited  States  is  $7,000,000,000.  of  which  the  Farm  Credit  Ad" 
minlstraticn  holds  40  percent,  or  nearly  $3,000,000  0(S  LSt  year 
Jnd''n7Tf  ^^"^^  l^^-mortgage  foreclosures  in  the  United  Sta\es 
and   of   this   number   28.000   were    foreclosed   by   the   Farm   Credit 

Cn"!^  r  aT'''^-.  '  ^''"'^^"  ^^'^  "°t  «^  «  criticism  of  the  Vjrm 
Credit  Administration  or  any  other  lending  agency  but  as  proof 
that  agriculture  has  its  back  to  the  wall.  >      ut  as  prooi 

The  financial  and  economic  condition  of  the  farmer  must  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  a  trade  treaty  with  Argentina  il 
being    considered.     Argentina    and    the    United    States    have    i«rge 

condition  ""'wfth^^f'  '^'  '^^^  '"'™  "°P^  ""^^'^  similar  cllriatlc 
^So  d  ,  i'  '^^  Argentina  having  the  advantage  of  virgin  sod 
Cheap  labor,  and  reduced  fixed  charges  In  the  tofm  of  taxis  Our 
farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  compete  with  them  If  we  are  to 
maintain  cur  American  standard  of  llvrng.  During  the  recent  wLks 
following  the  declaration  cf  war  in  Europe  every  effort  IsTlSgmaS 

and  w  th  t'hfs'^T  ''■^'^'  ^'''^  ^""'^'^^  ^"^  S«"^h  American  countries 
and  with  this  I  am  In  entire  accord,  but  we  must  keen  in  mind  that 
all  Latin  American  countries  have  a  shortage  of  foreign  Exchange 

Hmo„n''t"1°'''  ^"^  '"^^^^^^  '"  ^^'-'^^  ^'^^  be  deterrn?Se^  by  the 
amount   of  products   we   take   from   them.     This   being   true    it    Is 

^m^n?t'"'.^'  '""f  °"''  '""^^^  ^''^^  Argentina  will  beTncrlas^S  by  thi 
amount  of  meats,  grains,  h*des.  wool,  fats.  oils.  eggs,  turkeys    and 

Sion'°s,'^^,''iV''>,P'°^i'"^  '"  ''''  agricultural^fectlons  'of  cu? 
Nation.  Statistics  have  been  and  no  doubt  will  be  presented  show- 
It  \iHno'dn,',h?'r'  ^""'■'^J'?^'  ^"^^  ^^  ^"*^'^d  f^"'"  this  treaty. 
Iffll  "",^^"b^  be  shown  that  this  treaty  will  have  an  Indirect 
effect  en  farm  purchasing  power,  that  It  will  contribute  much 
toward  friendly  relations  with  our  neighbor,  and  that  It  Is  a  Treat 
gesture  of  confidence  and  peace  in  a  war-torn  world 

No  group  or  class  of  American  citizens  will  go  further  or  elve 
more  to  promote  p.ace  and  security  than  thi  farmers  Sf  iZl 
Nation,  but  recent  world-wide  events  seem  to  indicate  that  world 
peace  cannot  be  attained  by  trade  agreements.  This  being  the  case 
the  farmers  should  not  be  asked  to  pay  this  price.  I  hops  this  ccm- 
mittee  will  give  serious  study  to  the  proposed  changes  before  final 
conclusions  are  reached.  "^luie  iinai 

Tliere  are  several  items  listed  In  the  proposed  schedule  that  are 
of  vital  concern  to  every  farmer  in  the  United  States— tallow  casein 
oleo.  oil.   beef  and   veal,  hides,  cheese,   eggs,   turkeys,  alfalfa  seed 

&iiQ  corn.  * 

The  Secretary,  in  his  release  cf  August  23  (No.  338A)  mentioned 
specifically  that  the  list  did  not  include  fre.sh,  frozen  Tr  chmed 
meats.  This  Is  most  gratifying,  as  every  livestock  producer  Is 
greatly  concerned  over  abrogation  of  the  sanitary  agreement  be- 
tween Argentina  and  the  United  States.  It  Is  my  intention  to  dls- 
CU.SS  three  Items,  namely,  beef,  eggs,  and  turkeys. 

DEEF    UNDER   THE   RECIPROCAL-TRADE   AGREEMENTS 

The  production  of  cattle  and  calves  ranks  first  as  a  source  of 
2o^^^^^'™  income  In  the  United  States,  amounting  to  an  estimated 
$909,000,000  in  1938.  Though  income  from  cattlf  is  tapcrtaTt  to 
farmers  in  all  sections  of  the  country,  it  Is  particularly  so  in  the 
Middle  Western  States,  the  Southwestern  States,  and  the  McuntaVn 

OlttlCS. 

For  manv  years  domestic  meat  packers  have  been  faced  with  Ptrcne 
foreign  competition.  This  is.  of  course,  harmful  to  the  farmer  as 
anything  which  adversely  affects  the  meat-packing  indunry  has  a 
direct  effect  on  the  farmer.  Thus.  Imports  of  mlat  prodiicts  re- 
duces  the  farmer's  potential  market  for  cattle  by  the  amount  Ini- 
ported.  In  discussing  Imports  of  beef  products,  the  classifications 
set  up  by  the  Tariff  Commission  will  be  used.  These  classifications 
are:  Fre.-h  beef,  beef  and  veal  (pickled  or  cured),  and  canned  beef 
Each  cf  these  will  be  discussed  separately. 

The  tariff  rate  on  fresh  beef  has  not  been  changed  by  anv  of 
the  trade  agreements  concluded  thus  far.  Moreover  the  rate  will 
not  be  altered  in  the  agreement  to  be  negotiated  with  Argentina 
The  sanitary  embargo  Imposed  on  Argentine  fresh  beef  and  cattle 
by  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  still  in  force  and  cannot  be  chaneed 
except  by  act  of  Congress  or  by  ratification  of  the  sanitary  con- 
ventlon  with  Argentina  by  the  Senate. 

The  rate  on  pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal  has  also  escaped 
altering  thus  far.  This  type  of  beef  is.  however.  Included  on  the 
list  cf  articles  on  which  the  United  States  will  consider  grantlne 
a  concession  to  Argentina,  as  it  does  not  come  under  the  sanitarr 
embargo.  ' 
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The  volumo  of  Import."!  rf  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured,   has 

b< -iji  dlroctly  t:.ci  up  with  the  tariff  rate,  A.s  will  be  r.ored  from 
the  table,  imports  ann^unted  to  more  than  9.000,000  pounds  in 
1929.  At  thi.s  tune,  however,  the  duty  was  but  20  p.'rcent  ad  va- 
lorem, which  amounted  to  about  2  to  2'- 2  cents  a  pound  In  the 
Tariff  Act  of  19J0  the  duty  was  raL-^ed  to  6  ctnt.s  a  pound  Tho 
effect  on  imports  was  almost  immediate.  Sitice  ly32  imports  have 
bt-eii  b'low  2  OOO.OtO  pwund.^.  with  the  sole  exception  of  19,36. 
Volume  oj^iinports  oj  beef  and  veal,  pickled  or  cured 
(lu  pounds] 


Artiontina 


1929 

Ift52 

!!<».}  

ly.{4 

VJ35 

ia«i ,.  . 

!«<" J 

IVM 


9.  .I'll'.  27,' 
S13.  844 
657.  HI 8 
8»;i.si.i> 

1.  4'i'i.  ^71 

2,  IM.  IS.') 
1.7-v<,t>W 
1,  .ISU,  Mi 


3.  li7'J, '114 
4.  .-J  14 

2(1.  274 

22.(117 
71.  717 
63.  sOti 


,      A;!.th. 
ciniiitrii 

■r 

.1.  :?H2 

.V.l 

8I«», 

8-JI. 

1.  4:iii. 

2,  I.VJ. 
l,''.7v 

1, 4y6. 


4.t:{ 

.'>'J2 
I.S« 
ItW 
2'*'.) 
700 


frmrce:  Fon'i'.'n  Cotnmrrrv  an.1  Navit'ation  of  the  United  States,  !',r2^^.  rrr2-37- 
oDiLf  rt'toffis  of  the  Division  of  Knrcipn  '1  radt-  Stati.stics.  iwiiS. 

Under  thr  authority  granted  by  thr  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement 
Art.  the  State  Dipartmrnt  can  reduce  a  caity  50  percent,  in  the 
ca  e  of  beef  and  veal  pirklcd  or  cured,  the  duty  can  be  reduced  to 
3  rents  a  pound  Ju.«r  a  httle  over  what  it  was  in  1929.  Another 
K'ance  at  imports  in  1929  will  indicate  what  this  means  to  American 
tarmers  and  workeis  Of  course.  :mp<jrts  may  not  rise  to  the  1929 
Volume,  but  cer'amly  all  Indications  "point  to  that 

Cnnnod  beef  incltiding  corned  beef,  i.s  certain  to  be  the  most  con- 
troverMal  question  discu.^sed  m  the  negotiations  A  storm  of  protest 
has  already  been  rui.sed  a^ain.-t  the  administration  by  American 
Uvest.^l^  producers  over  this  cr)mmodity  This  was  the  result  of  a 
letter  from  President  Roosf^vclt  to  Secretary  Hull  recommending 
that  the  Navy  award  a  contract  callint?  for  48,000  pounds  of  corned 
beef  to  Artienrina      In  lus  letter  the  President  said: 

"I  am  impie.^sed  with  the  fart  that  the  price  quoted  by  th^  Arcpn- 
tme  M-at  Producers  Cooperative  is  $0  1.57  per  pound  ag<nnst"^the 
lowest  bid  on  an  American  product  of  $0.2361.  After  payment  of  the 
duty  of  $0.06  per  pound  on  Arqentine  canned  beef,  the  net  cost  to 
the  Gov:nmient  would  be  about  $0  097  per  pound"  (New  York 
Tunes.  May   13    1939). 

Argentina,  in  recent  years  has  thrived  as  a  result  of  this  wide  dis- 
crepancy betwet-n  prices.  While  imports  fell  off  considerably  in  1932 
phenomenal  inrrea.-es  were  made  between  1933  and  1937  with  cnlv 
a  relaMvely  small  decrease  in  1938. 

Volume  of  imports  of  canned  beef,  including  corned  beef 
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Source:  Forpicn  <'(imrT!Pr.'»< 'in^l  .Vriviivitinn  nf  the  United  Sf  ites   l'.r>nnn.l  !')!■->  r ■ 
oni<pre,r.r.i^..fthr.  i>uiMn[j,,f  K.  r.'i;.nTra.1eSr  ui.-nifv.  Hrs,  '■>■>- -i.. 

The  cannincr  cf  beef  in  thl.s  country  is  relatively  .small  compared 
witii  othev  DriTessod  beef  products,  Notwlthstandinir  tliis  the  In- 
du.-try  produced  lou. 000.000  pounds  m  1935.  with  a  value' cf  $38- 
OOUOt.O,  A  reduction  of  the  pre:.:cn:  dutv  (6  cents  a  pound)  by  the 
full  statutory  l.mu  of  50  p.  rcent  would  eive  Ari^entina  an  advan- 
tage of  11  C(ni3  a  pound  over  American  productrs.  This  would 
mean  virtual  extinctii  n  of  the  Industrv  in  the  United  Spates  with 
the  ccnseciuent  lo-s  to  American  f.irmers  and  worker'^.  It  does  not 
seem  conceivab\'  that  a  program  dedicated  to  rrcoverv  in  ihc  United 
Slates  should  be  .so  warped  by  its  adnunistrator.-,  as  to  include  the 
d<,-truc*lcn  of  an  Ameiican  industry. 

FGCS    IN    THE    SHELL    AND    TUK    RECIPROCAL-TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

The  production  of  eccs  is  one  of  the  most  important  sources  of 
sttady.  year-round  cash  income  for  the  f.^rmer.  N^arlv  everv  ♦^arm 
produces  some  ecgs.  On  a  larpo  maloritv  of  farms  thev  i-e  for 
home  consum.ption  or  -pin  money,"  but  a  considerable  number  are 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  production  of  chickens  and  c'-l-s  Thi- 
Is  partirularly  true  In  Pennsylvania.  New  York  Tcx^s  California 
and  most  of  the  Midwestern  States.  Whether  done  on  a  nitlon>l 
scaie  or  a  neighborhood  one,  forelRn  trade  affects  every  farmer 
who  pr-ducrs  e':<,'s  tlirouph  its  influence  on  price 

In.  1029  -he  fnired  Slates  exported  over  12  000 .000  d09;ens  of  epr^s 
Bv  1938  evports  hnd  dechned  to  a  llnle  over  2  000.000  dozens  jJ 
there  any  explanation  cf  this''  A  partial  one  mav  be  the  fact^that 
lint:,  th.^  revi.sed  Canadian  agreement,  which  did  not  go  into  effect 
until  J.uniary  1.  1939,  the  S'ate  Department  had  not  obtained  one 
single  conce.s.slon  on  ec-s,  :ilthom;h  four  of  the  aereement  countries 
are  important  outle's  for  American  eggs.  Apparently  the  impor- 
tance of  this  industry  to  nearly  every  farm  family  was  overlooked 
b>  the  State  Department. 


Volume  of  exports  of  eggt  in  the  shell 


1929.. 
1932.. 
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Do::rn<< 
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Source:  Fort  ign  Commerce  and  Naviration  of  the  United  States, 
1929  and  1932  37;  Monthly  Summary  ct  Foreign  Commerce,  1938. 

The  import  side  of  the  picture  is  similar  In  one  respect — that  of 
granting  conces;  ions.  The  United  States  did  not  grant  a  conces,-.ion 
until  the  revi-sfd  Cimadian  arrrecrnent.  and  in  that  agreement  the 
duty  was  reduced  the  full  statutory  limit  of  50  percent  Thus  the 
only  course  open  in  the  rase  of  Argentina  is  to  bind  a  rate  which 
Argentina  has  already  received  the  benefits  of  under  the  most- 
favorf  d-natmn   policy 

In  1929.  imp,'irts  of  eggs  amounted  to  308,000  dozens  By  1937 
Imp  irts  had  increased  to  520,00'i  d.^zens  In  1938  however"  the-e 
was  a  rather  sharp  decline.  The  figures  thus  far  available  for  1^39 
are.  however,  quite  rtvealmg  Imports  of  eggs  amounted  to  127  COO 
dnz(-n^  in  th-  fir.-t  7  months  of  \9 'B  At  7  im.nthv  end  in  19  vi 
however,  Imports  had  risen  tc  183,000  d  izens,  or  an  increase  of  44  2 
percent. 

Volume  of  imports  of  eggii  tn  the  shell 
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1939  (7  months) "lllllll.l'llll  18?  447 

Source:   Foreign  commerce  and   navigation  (f   the  United  States 
Y^i?,  ''"^.  ^'''^^  ^V- monthly  summary  "1  loreign  commerce,  December 
1938  and  July   1938  and   1939 

The  lowering  of  the  duty  en  eggs  was  oppo.-ed  bv  farm  groups  a'l 
ever  the  country.  The  pleas  were  disregard. d  bv  the  State  D-part- 
nient.  however,  and  the  effects  will  be  ftlt  by  every  larm  fami  y  m 
the  country.  ^ 

TtTlKEYS    t'NDER    THE    RECIPROCAL -TRADE    AGREEMENTS 

Unril  recent  years  the  production  cf  turkeys  had  been  a  >^mall  part 
of  reetUar  farm  enterprise.  Today,  however,  turkevs  have  become 
an  important  source  of  cash  Income  f.;r  farmers  and  arc  now  re- 
ferred to  as  a  $50,000,000  industry,  Roueh  estimates  indicate  that 
t.ure  w-.ll  be  an  increase  cf  nearly  58.000  000  pcmnds  in  dre.s,-ed 
tuii^eys  marke-od  this  year  as  compared  with  1938  This  i'cr-rse 
aniotints  to  approxunately  12  percent  cf  la.st  November's  dre^s>d 
bed  and  veal  consumption  on  a  federally  in.'-pected  bas's 

Incrca.sed  production  came  as  a  direct  result  of  eMperimentation  by 
raisers^  The  .success  cf  commercial  hatchonc  and  raisin^'  torkevs 
in  confinement  mad-  large-scale  production  pcs-ble  In  lo^g  nro- 
duction  str.xl  at  16.749,000  birds,  and  bv  1936  total  production  hTd 
ri.^cn  to  20h00,000  birds.  Wi'h  'he  increase  In  production  came  the 
probl,'m  of  markeung.  As  stated  in  the  Agricultural  Situation  for 
Novembet-  1,  1937:  "-  •  •  Production  problems  have  been  -ore 
methfods'"'  '  "'"''^  remains  to  be  done  to  improve  marketing 

The  marketing  problem  of  an  industrv  Is  no  h-s  time  Cunninwn - 
than  the  production  problem.  To  be  worked  out  satisfactorily  re- 
quires fun  cooperation  on  thj  part  of  all  governmenta!  agencies 
Such  reoperation  h.as  been  received  from  the  Department  of  A-i- 
cu.-.ure.  but  the  State  Department  has  not  only  f:nled  to  cu<-pe^"a-e 
but  h.is  actually  hindered  the  solution  cf  the  problem  In  the  frst 
Canadi,..n  agreement  the  duty  on  live  turkeys  wa.,  reduced  fix  n  8 
ceii  s  a  pound  to  4  cenus  a  poui^d. 

The  PiTect  of  this  reductio;i  was  nhno  t  immediate  Fi-oin  1035 
the  last  year  under  the  old  rate,  to  1936  the  fir.st  vear  vmdcr  the  new 
rate,  imp.rts  fn.m  CanatKi  inerea.sed  moie  than"  4  times  Ev  lQ3a 
Car.adiara  exports  of  turkeys  to  the  United  States  wcie  2''  tuVes 
greater  than  exports  in  1935.  ui,it3 

Volume  of  imports  of  live  turkeys 
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It  will  be  pointed  cut  by  many  that,  in  spite  of  the  tr-mendoua 

U  r-llt-h.'?^°hn  ^''  '''''  "  '"'''''  percentage  of  domestic  proSuc! 
tioii       Others,    however,    are    mcr-    concerned    about    the    tre-d    in 

\^T:  r,^^''^  u''''  '"''  ^^•■■'"^•^  f='"  ^>^«t  cent  nu  t!on  Vif^'ti" 
trend  indicated  by  imports  in  the  first  2  years  of  the  aeroemert 
would  spell  severe  hard^lp  to  tmkcy  raiders  In  this  cuintry    the 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Sta.e  Department  did  nothing  to  arrest  this  trend  when  the 
Canadian  agreement  cr.me  up  ior  revi-ion.  On  the  c-nt- rv  thev 
actijall.v  encouraged  and  sanctioned  it  by  binding  the  4!  e^t  ra'i 
for  the  life  of  the  agreement 

r.J^J^''^f  "^V'^?  ^"^^"  P'-"^"^"-''  of  turkeys  now  looms  In  the 
t,?.u  ,  "^  '^^^"'^'O"  'o  negotiate  an  agreement  with  Argentina  dead 
turkeys,  dressed  or  undres.sed,  were  included  m  the  h.t  of  prodt^ets 
on  which  the  United  States  will  consider  granting  a  conce/."on  to 
Aigen  Ina.  Such  a  concession  would  be  extremely  valuab?c  lo 
Argentine  producers  and  very  harmful  to  Ameru  an  producers 
Since  1931.  the  first  complete  year  for  which  statist  csare^avaiVabe' 
Argentina  hius  been  the  most  important  source  of  America;  ,m: 
p-.its  of  dead  turkeys,  with  the  .sole  exception  cf  the  vear  liS? 
Tl le  volume  cf  imports  has  varied  considerablv  since  193?  ^mVe 
..^  no\'°'''^''"'  ^^''  ^'"''^^  States  has  imported  between  250  000  and 
:mporu.r""^'  "'"'■  '''''  ''''''''  '''"'■  ^^^^^"  554,000  pounds  were 
Volume  0/  imports  of  dead  turkeys,  dressed  or  undressed 

h.  !")unds) 
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Of  K^n'i^n  tSI;"^:;';^;^::^^"''  ^=^^''^^"°"'  l'.'31-37':Tmoerocor-Isof,h,T.>VMon 

x..."",'?  ';''"*:R^"''^'"l^y  cf  imports,  a.=  dcmon.-^trated  bv  the  above  table 
v^ould  indicate  that  imports  were  m.,de  to  take  advantage  of 
sjHcial  price  and  demand  situations  Thus,  the  rise  n  imrofts  in 
1936  may  be  attributed  to  the  crou-ht  and  the  cnn-^caS  sm-.n 
cc'd-.storage  holdings  in  1036  In  1937,  on  tie  other  h^nd  cold 
Btorage  holdings  were  the  highest  m  hicforv,  u^  ich  lad  a  JiJ^ 
deflationary  elftct  on  prices.  It  is  not  surpfisinc^  the  4 fore  thS 
Importr  from  Ar:;entina  r.iffrred  a  severe  decluie  ard  that  of  i"^^ 
total  imports  over  162  000  n-unds  were  spec  Lhn ports  whk^! 
en  ered    free    of    duty.     By    1933.    cold-stora'^e    hcld'iTer  hui    Seen 

Iirport.s  from   Argentina   Increased   from    13.000   potmcis   to    137  000 
pounds,  and  of  the  total  imports  cnly  88.000  entered  free 

The  effect  of  lowering  the  duty  (new  10  cents  a  pound)  en  dead 
nr'',h,v'  ^-""ici  be  to  increase  the  margin  in  VhTc  lArgintine 
producers  could  operate.  As  an  example,  if  under  the  oW  ra^e 
Argent. na  could  enter  the  market  profitably  only  '."en  the  Amert! 

du  V   ;n'".%^enr  ''■''  "^:^'''^  '^^■"^•'^  --^  P°'>^^^'  ^  ^^ duction  o?  the 

dutj    to  5   cents  a   pound   would   enable   her   to   enter   the   market 

f     he  price  should  fall  to  20  cents  a  pound.     This  has  a   cSed 

fo^l^Zr^T''  ^^    '^!    ""'''''    '''''''''    "^y    American    farmers 
Ihorl  ^^"^ke>s.     Thus,   American   producers  would   be  forced   to 

share  an  lncrea.se  m  American  demand  with  An:rntine  producers 
The  recent  growth  of  the  turkey  industry  in  the  United  States 
and  Its  new  importance  as  a  sourre  cf  cash  income  to  the  farme-s 
would  seem  to  dictate  a  hanri^-off  policy  on  tariff  matters  pending 
he  final  solution  of  the  marketing  problem.  Any  additional  inter- 
ference with  the  natural  piny  of  domestic  supply  and  demand 
would  postpone  any  effective  solution   indefinitely,  "^^^ii-a 

CONCLU,-5ION 

A  thorough  study  of  the  Items  in  the  proposed  trade-agreement 
list  leads  me  to  the  conclusion  that  reduction  or  concessions  should 
not  be  made  on  direct  competitive  agricultural  commodities  with 
Argentina.  Any  reduction  will  be  renected  in  the  farm  income  and 
the  present  income  and  economic  condition  cf  the  farmer  is 
already  far  below  parity.  The  farmers  of  this  Nation  are  the 
greatest  potential  buying  power  In  our  country  and  their  market 
rnu..t  be  prot.-cted.  I  want  to  vigorously  protest  the  consummation 
cf  this  trade  agrcer.ient. 

Thank  you. 


Toward   a   Federal  World 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1939 


iPr^^^^J^^  °^-  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER,  PRESIDENT  OP 
M  t  -^^^^  V3;,^7^^^S^'^'  DELIVERED  AT  THE  PARRISH  ART 
MJ.^EUM,   aOUTHAr^TON,   LONG   ISLAND,  N.   Y.,   SEPTEMBER 


Mr.  BLOOM.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 


Dr.   Nicholas  Murray  Butler   at   the   Parrish  Art   Museum 
Southampton,  Long  Island,  N.  Y.,  September  3.  1939: 

hn??'nr:Y  °^I'''''"'J^^''^^  ^^'^  ^"^  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversarv 
both  of  the  French  Revolution  and  cf  the  organization  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  under  the  Federal  Constitution 

his  orv  o7'^^"fn:/".t''"''V''T'^'^'  "^  ^on^m«"ding  importance  in  the 

V   n  ?     ,    "^'^"  -^  attempt  to  arnve  at  a  form  of  government  which 

shall  be  both  effective  and  Just.  K">einmtnt  wnicn 

Q-oL'"  "2^  P'^nerally  realized  that  the  Government  of  these  United 
S.ates,  Which  came  formally  into  existence  a  century  and  a  half  ago 
s  ow  the  oldest  of  all  the  governments  existing  in  the  world  ?t 
IS  the  only  one  which  has  not  been  changed  in  essential  DrinciDles 
Of  1™  "  a  T^bu'te'r^n^  ^^^  P^^'  centur/and  a  halT'"ThL'S\'s 
we  so  e'adlv  ran  thl°f  '  J^'^^'"  ^"^  "^"  foresight  of  those  whom 
r.Pvv  I  f^  the  founding  fathers.     On  the  continent  of  Europe 

Wor  ri^w«r  ^'"^  Which  has  not  been  wholly  made  over  since  °he 
Sanif  '''''^^   '"^°   ^^''^^   *"   its   present   form  only   after   the 

Napoleonic   wars   or.   as   in   the   case   of   France    'iftS   the   Franco 

rpcndm.  Tthf  n'"'^''-  .^.^  Government  of'  Great  Brlt^n.^rel 
dur?ne  the  e  ?htfe^tt"'^  h^  ^^'  ''"^^^'y  e"°^^^K  "^^^-^l  movement 
chan/ed  hoth^il  t  l^  ^"d  nineteenth  centurf4s.  was  substantially 
nro^S'  ^°l^-^^  }°  "s  center  of  gravity  and  as  to  Its  governmental 
procedure,  following  the  reform  bill  of  1832,  the  Parllamentarv 
Representation  Act  of  1867,  and  the  Parliament  Act  o?  IQH  S 
i^'ri'?h"'«  ^""^  ^r?  '^^  relations  between  the  House  of  Common^ 
and  the  House  of  Lords  their  present  form.  Still  later  In  1931 
I  h^stoJf ".'"  °^  Westminster,  an- act  of  the  greatest  Importance  In  the 
I  history  of  constitutional  government  and  public  law  brought  Into 
This  ?c?annlfed';?  Commonwealth  of  Nations  as  now  constituted 
members  o^f^L  Srlt^  T^^  principle  to  legislatively  independent 
members  of  a  great  empire  scattered  all  around  the  world  The 
governments  of  the  Central  American  and  South  Amerllai  peopXs 
poLrl  J°","^"  \^^"  '^^  Government  of  the  United  States  The 
go  ernments  on  the  continents  of  Africa  and  of  Asia  have  been  and 
stil  are  in  a  constant  state  of  flux,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
their  more  permanent  form  Is  to  be. 

Pv^ffrn",  IV*^  Federal  Constitution  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the 
fach  Of  C^  ,?fnr''°  H  °"  September  17.  1737^and  sSbmltted  to 
eration  ^n^  ^r.^^T'^'^''^i  """"^  sovereign  States  for  their  consld- 
Se  iS  Of  men^,^n;°^>[^''^'^''^"-  benjamin  Franklin,  most  far- 
1^0^^         men,  wrote  the,se  words  to  Monsieur  Grand,  a  friend  In 

SSe  a  conv'nf  t1  °'  ''''°'''^  '''  '^^'^'  ^^^"^^^^  ^'^  ^^  the  sari? 
Serican  States:  P'°P°^d    »^^   federal    Constitution    for    the 

+y.'^^  it  .succeeds.  I  do  not  see  why  you  might  not  In  Europe  carry 

fJrt.fn?^'''  °^  ^°.°^  "^"^y  '^'^  ^°"'-th  into  execution,  by  Sfmlng^ 
federal  union  and  one  grand  republic  of  all  its  different  states  and 

?i"fcc"o'5cile'-°'''"'  °'  ^  '^^'  convention,  for  we  had  many  interests 

co^mrS;^  wi!riJfmP'<f^H  ^^"^f°':^'  }hat  those  men  who  planned  with 
TT    ^J^'f'l'^^'^^om  and  so  much   foreslr^ht   the   Constitution  of   the 

wS  ?m^lM  wen  bi'^'V"^?  r'"  "^-^""^  ^*^^  forces  and  Wea'^ls 
v.hi.h  m.ght  well  be  not  only  American  but  world-wide.  They  were 
the  very  opposite  of  Isolationists.  ^ 

Something  of  the  same  sort  characterized  the  chief  SDOkesmen  nf 
the  French  Revolution.  They,  too,  believed  that  they  we?e  bSni 
not  for  France  alone  but  for  all  Europe.  The  quick  outburst  of 
reaction  which  marked  the  20  years  of  'the  rule  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte pushed  any  such  hope  and  ambition  far  Into  the  background 

As  a  result  of  these  happenings  of  150  years  ago  and  their  In- 
fluence, the  civilized  world  seemed  far  on  the  way  toward  becoming 
a  world  m  which  the  principles  of  democracy  ruled  and  would  expresl 
themselves  either  in  the  form  of  a  democratic  monarchy,  as  in  Grea? 
Brltaim  Belgium,  the  Netherlands  and  the  Scandinavian  countries 
or  in  that  of  a  democratic  republic,  as  in  the  United  States  F?ance" 
and  Switzerland.    In  almost  every  other  country  of  the  world   evS 

S  i?hTn"^  ^""^  ^".  ^"^'*^'  ^^^'■^  ^"^^^  '^^^^'^  ^^Sns  that  the  principl^ 
of  liberalism  were.  In  one  form  or  another,  finding  steadily  IncreasliS 
expression  and  influence.  ^  "loreabing 

When  the  Great  War  came  a  quarter  century  ago,  it  was  qulcklv 
Interpreted  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  as  fundamental  v 
a   contest   between   democratic   and   an tl -democratic   pnncTpies   cf 
government.     His  famous  phrase,  a  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,   was   heard   In   every  land,   and   was  almost  universally 
accepted  as  both  the  explanation  and  the  Justification  of  Jhatstu! 
pendens  struggle.     The  contradictory  and  unhappy  result  is  now  ^ 
obvious  as  to  need  no  comment.     The  passions  and  ambitions  which 
were   set   locse   by   that   great   war   have   been   operating  ^dsUll 
operate  to  do  the  principles  of  democracy  greater  damage  than  has 
ever  heretofore  been  Inflicted  on  them  from  any  source     The  sto?? 
of  that  war  is   now  written   large   in   history.     Every  slnele   caus^ 
for  which  the  Allied  Nations  fought  and  for  which  they  made  siS 
enormous  .sacrifices,  and  which  on  Armistice  day,  November  11    1918 
they  though  had  been  finally  gained.  Is  now  seen  to  have  bee  A  lost' 
On   the  other  hand,   every  cause  for  which  their  opponents  con- 
tended and  which  was  thought  to  be  lost   Is  now  clearly  seen  to 
have  been  gained.     In  short,  that  great  war,  with  all  Its  terrible 
sacrifice  of  life,  of  the  comfort  and  happiness  of  tens  of  millions  of 

Smel?1Suie.^°'*  °'  *^'  ''°'^'^''  '^^^""^^  ^"^  »«°"atlona,  was 
What  Is  the  lesson  to  be  learned  from  all  this?  Surely  It  Is  now 
the  clear  demonstration  of  more  than  a  thousand  years  of  natlon- 
bullding  that  the  doctrine  of  national  sovereignty  is  both  unsound 
and  dangerous.  That  doctrine  can  only  lead,  as  It  has  led  to  the 
notion  that  each  and  every  established  government  is  a  law  unto 
Itself  and  not  subject  to  any  hmitations  or  control  in  Its  deallnes 
with  other  governments.    Put  bluntly,  this  means  that  whexi  twoof 
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these  80-caI!pd  ■^ov^reign  £:nvprr.ments  cannot  agree  upon  any  m^.tter 
v:\Ach  affects  th.  m  both,  then  recourse  shall  be  had  to  force,  which 
l.s  war  Crnnitured  as  they  art',  human  btin??  In  control  of  thr> 
Rrimiristra*!'  n  ',i  go'. crnments  that  claim  to  be  buVt-r-jign  will  be 
cor.stantly  at  war.  retra!dle.-i<:  of  the  !of-s  of  life  or  of  prep  rty  vihich 
mu.st  always  accompany  war.  whether  succe^rsful  or  un=:ucce?'sful. 

Ircin  fi  situ.iti wn  .'-uch  as  this  there  are  but  two  paths  of 
escape.  The  one  is  universal  world  domination  by  a  sinarle  govern- 
r,  ■-:;r  On  a  larger  or  a  .smaller  scale.  thi.s  end  has  been  sought 
time  and  time  atraln  for  fully  3  000  years.  Oriental  peoples  sought 
It.  AleXi.ndtT  th-  Great  sousht  it:  Julius  Caesar  and' h is  su:ce:?.sors 
at  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire  sought  It.  Chnrlema:^ne  would 
have  beei;  glad  to  seek  it.  as  would  Napoleon  Bonaparte  a  thouj:and 
years  later.  Tlie  German  Reichsfuehrer  of  today  has  it  pla.nlv  in 
mir.d  Surely  aftjr  all  these  illuminating  experiences  it  ouph't  to 
be  obvious  to  everyone  that  the  world  canot  be  unified  under  a 
sln-I"  social,  econnmic.  and  political  control.  This  cculU  not  be 
done  when  the  world  was  relatively  a  very  simple  plac.\  but  now 
that  Invention  and  modern  .cienr-e  have  made  it  so  complicated, 
as  well  as  >3  ir.terden-?ndent  in  its  ev^-ry  part,  world  dom.lnation  by 
a  single  power  h:is  beerm.e  more  impossible  than  ever.  The  search 
for  world  dominaiicn.  or  even  for  domination  over  a  comaderable 
part  of  the  ear'a's  surfaco.  means  and  must  mean  constant  and 
almont  contlr.uous  war  DnTerert  backgrounds  of  natic  nal  history. 
of  lanpuate,  of  social  and  political  experience,  to  say  noth.mi?  of 
climate  and  of  th-'  condnions  of  life,  have  made  any  such  form 
of  world  uniflcatlon  as  the  ancient  empire  builders  sought  a  purely 
Imaginary  aim.     It  has  and  can  have  no  relation  to  reality. 

If.  thrn.  sovereignty  b-  denied  to  governments  of  any  kind,  what 
Is  It  that  in  la.-,t  r».sort  should  rule  and  guide  the  action  of  men  and 
shape  the  public  policies  of  the  governments  which  the  several 
nations  may  from  time  to  time  set  up?  Obviously,  it  is  the 
mornl  law 

This  moral  law  is  not  difficult  to  understand.  Everyone  how- 
ever great,  knows  when  he  Is  telling  the  truth,  when  he  Is 'acting 
In  unselfish  rcg  ird  for  the  welfare  rf  iiis  fellow  men  and  when  he 
is  yubju^'a;;i;-  the  Ka:n-sf-eking  or  the  power-seeking  motive  to 
hlEher  and  more  cnnstriictlve  principles.  The  practical-minded 
man  will  see  this.  The  theoretical  person  who  loves  to  deal  only 
with  word.5  and  with  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  may  take 
some  timo.  perhaps  a  long  time,  to  learn  it.  Unless  it  be  le"arnf-d. 
however,  there  is  no  escape  from  that  barbarism  which  is  return 
to  the  Jungle. 

The  alternative  to  the  hopeless  attempt  at  universal  world  domi- 
nation by  a  .^imlc  L;c-vernmein  is  that  world-wide  application  of  the 
federal  prinnpie  which  has  already  played  so  Influential  a  part 
In  modern,  political  history  and  which  alone  has  the  power  Ui  make 
It  possible  for  modern  man  to  solve  In  permanent  fashion,  through 
the  cooperation  of  nations,  his  unbelievably  difficult  and  com- 
plicated   problems,    both   economic,    social,    and    political. 

The  federal  principle  and  its  application  upon  an  increasingly 
lart;e  s^ale  have  been  before  the  minds  of  m-.'n  for  hundreds  of  yea"rs 
One  i:eer  after  another  and  one  far-sighted  statesman  after  another 
have  proclaimed  siiid  InterpreLed  the  feder.il  piniciple  as  esst>ntial 
to  the  peaceful  orderly  maint"r.ance  and  development  of  civiliza- 
tion. Few  declarations  of  this  principle  are  n.ore  sl-niflcant  or 
more  dt-finlte  than  this  prophecy  written  in  autograph  by  Victor 
Hugo  on  the  wall  of  the  room  in  the  Place  des  Vosgcs,  Paris  where 
he  died: 

•  I  represent  a  party  which  docs  not  vet  exist;  the  party  of 
revolution,  clvUn-atiou.  Tliis  party  will  make  the  twentieth 
century.  There  will  l.c=;ue  from  it  first  the  United  States  of 
Europe,  then  the  United  States  of  the  World." 

This  federal  prlnc  pie  must  not  be  confused  with  group  or 
regional  alliances  between  govcrnm.ents  for  their  own  aggran- 
dizement, no  matter  what  may  happen  to  the  rest  of''  the 
world.  The  federal  principle,  as  supremely  manliested  in  the 
Fed&ral  Cunstituticn  of  the  United  States  and  in  the  Statute  cf 
Westminster  which  created  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations 
makes  it  not  only  possible  but  natural  fcr  a  Vermont,  a  South 
Dakota,  an  Idaho,  and  a  Utah,  or  for  a  Newfoundland,  a  Union 
of  SDUth  Africa,  and  a  New  Zealand  to  enter  a  political  part- 
n-^r  hip  upon  equal  terms  with  a  New  York,  an  Illinois  and  a 
Texas  in  the  one  case  or  with  a  Canada  and  an  Australia  in  the 
other.  Under  a  properly  organized  f^'dcral  svstem  the  popula- 
tion or  the  wealth  of  a  political  partner  glvco  no  advantage  In 
all  that  Is  esc-entlal  to  citizenship  and  to  political  liberty  The 
li.nuence  of  th.e  more  populous  and  the  richer  peoples  will  alwa-s 
be  dominant  or  nearly  so  but  that  dominance  will  be  exercised 
under  the  l!ml'..tlons  of  the  articles  of  federation.  This  will  in- 
vclv.-  no  lnjust;c.>  and  no  discrimination  nralnst  the  less  pcpulous 
and  the  less  wealthy  members  of  the  federation. 

Tlie  practical  qucoticn  is.  How  can  this  tremendous  and  crucial 
problem  bt  llfud  from  the  region  of  dlscussl<ni  to  that  of  ea-ly 
and  definite  action?      It  Is  plain  that  the  world  cannot  wait 

Orie  cf  th-  lesson.-  which  experience  teaches  Is  that  in  larce 
m.itters  cf  this  kind  too  much  mu.it  not  be  attempted  at  once 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  men  have  to  be  taught  and  it  takes 
n  long  tim.«j  to  teach  them.  The  Federal  Government  of  the  Untcd 
Statos  st-and.-i  before  the  whole  world  as  Instructor  in  wh-t  the 
feri(.ral  principle  may  accomplL^h  over  an  enormous  area  with  a 
hug"  und  varied  population.  Nevertheless,  if  the  afempt  were 
made  to  organise  the  entire  world  in  a  satisfactory  federation  at 
cnc-.  It  would  probably  fail,  either  wholly  or  in  larce  part  The 
cifTerencps  of  background,  cf  Inheritance,  of  experience  and  of  lan- 
gu.ge  might  be  found  too  great  to  permit  an  effective  world- 
wide' federal  union  at  one  stroke.  Tlie  path  of  progress  obviously 
Is  to  promote  the  early  onzanlzatlon  oX  a  world  federation  which 


I    v,-culri  include.  If  not  all  Eu-rpenn  and  Asiatic  people",,  then  those 

,  whi'h  a:e  £U.'J:c'ently  self-ccntroilei  and  like-mindcd  to  make  a 
begioning  po.ss  ble.  In  due  time,  and  after  the  value  of  the  federal 
pri..c:].k  had  received  new  iilu'-'raiion,  it  wcu'd  become  practicable 

I  to  go  a  step  farther  and  begin  to  bring  more  cf  the  national  20.e;n- 
ments   it. to   a   still   larger   union.     Iherc    is   no  reason   why   tho.se 

]  states  which  a'e  called  totalitarian  fhuuld  not  be  included  m  such 
a  federal   union,  provided  they  will  cease  striving  to  extend   their 

:  areas  and  their  control  by  f^rce  and  will  accept,  hontsily  and 
completely,  the  principles  upon  which  such  a  federal  uiron  is 
built.  We  need  ha\e  no  crncern  with  the  form  of  govrrnment 
which  any  independent  people  adopts  for  Itself  if  only  it  keeps  its 
woro  and  respects  its  international  and  federal  obligations. 

There  is  nothin  -  new  about  this  proposal  to  extend  th^  federal 
principle.  If  mankind  had  shown  itself  capable  of  learning  by 
experience,  great  progress  would  have  been  made  centuries  ago  In 
de\e. oping  a  woild  system  of  federal  unions  which  might  easily 
have  become  a  single  world-wide  union  long  before  this  iwei.tletii 
century  The  story  of  those  attempts  and  of  the  measure  or  ^urcc  s 
which  they  sever.illy  achieved  will  be  found  in  very  succinct  form 
In  the  little  volume  entitled  "Federations;  A  Stuflv  In  Compara- 
tive Politics,"  wiitten  by  D.  O.  Karve.  profe=>sor  of  historv  and  eco- 
nomics at  Fergu  .son  Cclle.-e.  Poona,  India,  and  published  7  years 
ago  It  will  surprise  many  readers  of  the  present  day  to  ieara 
how  clearly  this  idea  ci  federation  was  In  the  nunds  of  men  almost 
from  the  very  beginning  of  political  or.'aniiiuttion  The  Dutch 
Union  between  tl.o  Provinces  of  the  Lowlands,  which  lasted  for 
more  than  tv.o  cemuries.  and  the  Swiss  Federation  -vhich  1^  the 
olcest  cf  all  the  existing  fccVr,;!  f^ia'en.  are  partlcv.larly  rich  In 
opportunity  for  study  In  fact,  the  Swiss  Federation  and  the 
United  States  of  America  may  be  regarded  as   the   two  most  pro- 

I  ductue  rrs^iKch  labratrrles  in  which  the  student  and  the  builder 
oi  new  Ieclera'.ion>  may  best  carry  on  his  work. 

I  Th?  h:.--' ry  cf  SwUrrrland  offers  abundant  material  for  guidance 
n  dealing  with  thus  problem  today.  That  country  has  many  small 
;,m"1-"'^  '^■^'^•■'  °^  "''^^'  n^o^'-^i^^e  size.  Its  phv.-,ical  formation 
with  h-'h  mountains,  deep  valleys,  and  many  streams  provides  al- 
most compelling  invitation  to  the  development  of  manv  .small  com- 
munities, living  largely  In  isolation  and  in  Independent  sociii  and 
P°l'^;?l,^^^;\v,^°"^*^  two-thirds  of  the  population  speak  German 
ai.u  most  of  the  remaining  cne-third  speak  French,  although  there 
1 --  a  vry  considerable  i. umber  of  those  whose  lan^niaKe  i^  I'al  an 
The  ropulaticn  Is  divided  almost  equally  between  Prcaestaits  and 
Catholics,  with  a  greater  number  of  Protestants.  Thes<>  n.op.e  "o 
placed  and  with  such  diverse  backgrounds,  have  been  suc'eJfui  \t 
woind  appear.  In  working  cut  a  plan  for  national  unitv  uLieh  is 
uholly  con  ,onarit  With  civil  liberty  and  with  local  self-government 
I.  he  people  of  Switzerland  have  been  able  to  achlevt  th's  ^"at 
end,  why  should  nor  others  be  able  to  follow  their  examp'e  aiSeo 
and  do  likewise?  Switzerland,  of  course,  ha.  parsed  tlnougf  S 
difficult  periods.  Ti.ese  were  in  part  due  to  religious  stri  e  L  d  i-t 
par:  to  the  rivalry  bet.ve^-n  urban  and  rural  canton.  But  tt'-n  Ls 
a  whole  and  looking  back  ever  more  than  500  years,  it  i^  cfei"  hat 
Switzerland    has    a    most    Important    lesson    to'teach    this    mo.^ni 

fin"'*''  "Ym^'^Pi!^''''  2^  Czechoslovakia,  at  the  time  of  its  organ-za- 
tio.i  m  1919.  been  based  upon  the  cantonal  system  its  h:.tS?v 
during  the  p.s'  20  years  might  have  been  very  dnfTre,  t  a  d  f^ 
happier.  A  Czechoslovakia  composed  of.  say  live  cixh  canton, 
two  Slcvak  cantons,  two  German  cantonk,  oL  roli.ii  cin-on    a  S 

WPM  T'Ty''"''  "."'""'•  ^"'^"^-'"K  the  example  of  Switz^Mland  rn4r 
ued  h^ve  been  able  to  weather  the  storms  whuh  have  marked  the 
atemn  to  give  to  this  splendid  people  the  independent  erjnomfc 
and  political  o.gan.izi.tion  which  they  desire  and  shou  d'h    .v 

In  relation  to  this  vitally  Important  nia'ter  we  have  re  -v-.h  « 
point  where  the  respcn.sibll.ty  of  the  people  of  th°r'l*erStf-es 
IS  outstanding  and  imperative.     As  economic  and  pel  ticallh^o  les 

whe'h?r;!    ^''^    ^'''*    -"^^"^    expression    In    vanovis    go^rnn  errs 
whether  In   Europe  or  In  .\sla.   it   has   become    Impossbl-    at   least 
for  some  time  to  come,  for  any  other  government  than    hat  of  thJ 
Un:ted  States  to  give  the  leadership  fcr  which  the  wcr  d  Is  U'^'H' 
Had  otir  American  political  acts  during  the  past  reneration   been 

^r'^  "  T  ^'•."^^^.^'^'^'^-  ""fJ  had  the  elected  npres5n"atuis  of  the 
l^su^n-eat  political  parties,  wh.  n  in  office  at  Washln-ton  kont  the 
pledges  which  those  parties  had  made  to  the  Ainerleen"4onlo  m 
one  political  campaign  after  another,  this  world  wo  Id  to^.Th  u4 
been  far  on  the  way  toward  succes..ul  organization  to  ^ronoe 
prorperity  and  to  preserve  peace  ^i^mo.o 

With  the  exception  of  the  8  years  of  Woodrow  Wil.son's  ad-ninls- 

8mTo  Jfo^^P^^'^^^'^  ^^''y  ^-^  >n  power  at  WaS!  igtcu  r"  m 
m?n^     -i-^  Beclnnaig  with  President  McKinleys  notable VfatS 

beptcmbcr  o.  lOJl.  the  Republican  Partv  made  one  declaralrn 
after  am  ther  in  favor  of  6^fMr,x^  and  proeross-ve  pHlcies  of  mtS-" 
national  coo(,erHt:r.n  to  prevent  war.  It  would  he  fn:  e Ut  xn  n d  a 
more  definite  pledge  to  the  people  than  this  v^ h ich  was  con '  u n.d 
in  the  Republican  national  pla-onn  c!f  1920  ton.aiiied 

"The  Republican  Party  stands  for  agreement  am-n^  the  nat  ons 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world.     We  believe  that  such  an  inter 
national  assocu.Mon  mns'  be  based  upcn  internatTo  lar'unrce    a^d 
?i^.Tt   ^v°thl'   T'T""'  ^■'^"'^   ^'^•""    maintain    the   rule   of   pu^ic 

cou'^«.  Ld  wh7>f  t"',r'''  °^  '^^  '''^^  '^^  ^^c^^'":^  of  impartial 
courtc..   and  wh.ch  shall   secure   instant   and   general   international 

conference  whenever  peace  shall  be  threatened  by  polit.caTact^oi 

so  that  the  nations  pledged  to  do  and  Insist  upon\iiat  is  lust  and 

f^rr  may  exerciae  their  Influence  and  power  for  the  preven  lon^? 
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We  behove  th,-t  all  this  can  be  dnno  without  the  compromise  of 
rational  nid<  pei.deiKe.  u.thcut  rt.-priving  the  people  of  u'e  United 
S.aus  in  ad^.nce  of  the  ri.'ht  to  determine  lor  thcnselves  ^^ hat  is 
Ji.st  and  lair  when  the  oteaMcn  aris,  s  and  without  n.vclvin.-  them 
a,  participants,  and  not  as  peacemakers  in  a  mulatuae  of  quar Vei 
the  merits  cf  wlr.rh  they  are  unabl-  to  Jud 'C  " 

E-  en  more  striking  is  this  ex-ract  frcin  a  rper-ch  c'M:vered  by 
Senator  Warren  G.  Hn-dn-  at  Arcrion.  Ohio,  on  Au-u^i  '^8  10°J 
Uhen  a  candidate  for  the  Pre.  .dr  lu  y.  It  i.:,  probable  that  it  ~%x  ,'is  this 
spreth  which  m-red  his  ehciicn.     Here  are  his  ssord* 

"Ih"  other  type  is  a  society  of  free  natio;.«.  or  an  r.-cciat'on  cf 
ftTf  ,  a-:oTLv  or  a  le.'cue  cf  fn,e  nations.  r.niTnatrd  by  con.sidera''l-i,s 
of  n-nt  and  Justice  instead  of  mli,hl  and  self-irAerest  and' i  ot 
mercy  prccla.med  an  acency  m  puismt  of  peace,  but  so  crGanized 
and  so  partie.pated  In  as  to  n-.ake  the  actual  attainment  of  peace  a 
rcason.'ole  possioility.  Such  an  a.sscriatlon  1  favo'  wnh  a'l  my 
heart,  a-'d  I  would  mak-  no  line  distinction  as  to  whom  cred-t  is 
due.  One  need  not  care  what  :t  is  called.  Let  it  be  an  as.^ociation 
n  society,  or  a  lea-ue.  or  v.hat  not,  our  concern  is  solely  wall  the 
substance,  not  the  form  there, f  ^ 

The  Republican  i.a*!-  nd  piat'onr.s  of  1924  lo'^a  and  m2  con- 
tained like  derlara'ions.  v  irymg  somewhat  m  la;-.-\iat:e  but C^sen- 
ti.dl:.  one  and  the  same  Wua-  was  aene  by  the  Kei.ubiican  Senators 
and  Kep!e.senlat;ve<  to  ke.  n  tb.o.-e  sclemn  pledue>.  to  the  Aineri'-an 
ix^f  jjle  m  refennce  to  all  uhich  concertied  iheir  highe«;t  interes*-'' 

llie  record  of  the  CKmociatic  Party  is  similar.  Quite  apart  from 
the  vision  and  the  inllucwce  of  Woodiow  Wilson,  here  is  the  langua'X- 
uscci  by  Gov.  J.imes  M  Cox  at  Dayton.  Ohio,  en  August  7.  1920  when 
candidate  for  the  Pre-ideiay  in  opj^o^ition  to  Senatvir  Harding- 

_ -Oig-.m/ed  government  lias  a  d.  finite  duty  all  ever  the  world 
The  house  of  civdiz.aon  i:,  to  be  put  in  order.  'Hie  supreme  i^^ue 
of  tne  century  is  before  us.  and  the  nation  that  halts  and  delays  is 
pla;.ng  with  fire.  The  imeM  mpul-es  of  humanity,  rising  above 
nutieiial  lines,  merely  .seek  to  make  aiiOtl.er  horrible  \\ar  i>npo.s<^ible  " 
I'our  years  lat.-r.  on  Au-nist  11.  l'>24.  the  Democratic  eanddate  for 
the  Presidency,  John  W.  Davis,  spoke  these  words  at  Clarksburg 
VN    \  a  .  "■ 

"We  favor  the  World  Court  in  sincerity.  •  •  *  We  wish  to  see 
Ameri-a  as  a  nation  play  her  part  in  "that  reconsiruetion  of  the 
economic  life  of  Eun  pe  which  has  proven  itself  so  indispensable  to 
our  v.eP-being  and  prosp,  rny." 

The  Democratic  national  platforms  of  1P28  and  of  1P32  reflected 
th.'  s:,me  point  of  view  and  record-d  the  same  purpose. 

Why  In  it.  then,  that  nothing  has  been  done?  What  has  become 
of  responsible  government  m  a  democracy  if  thcsi-  great  ends  which 
the  iHople  have  been  asked  to  support,  and  which  they  have  so 
earn»'stly  supported,  are  Mi  to  die  by  parlianv.  ntarv  ineptitude  and 
parlii.mentary  cowardice?  What  wonder  is  it  that  the  dic^atnrs 
point  with  scf^rn  to  what  they  describe  as  the  inefficiency  and  the 
u.selessness  of  demcjciaey?  I:  must  be  evident  that  demc^cracy  is 
only  pl.;ying  into  the  hands  of  the  dictators  when  it  writes  for  itself 
a  record  sueh  as  this.  Suiely  every  public  inten  st  of  the  American 
peoj)!  '.  whether  moral,  economic,  or  p;jlit)cal.  calls  for  their  quick 
leadership  in  organizing  what  in  President  Harding's  words  may  be 
an  iussGclation,  a  society,  a  league,  or  v.hat  not,  of  nations,  to  take 
over  the  solution  of  the  world's  grave  and  most  disturbing  problems 

Let  me  once  again  call  attention  to  the  amazins  resolution  which 
pa.ssed  both  Hou.-es  of  Congress  In  June  1910.  without  a  single  dis- 
senting vote,  and  which  must  remain  a  hlch-water  mark  in  the 
record  of  the  professions,  at  least  of  the  American  people: 

-R'solTrd.  Tliat  a  commi.ssion  of  five  members  be  appointed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  expediency  of 
utilizinir  existing  International  agencies  for  the  purpose  of  limiting 
the  aimaments  of  the  nations  of  the  world  by  international  agree-  1 
n-ient.  and  of  constituting  the  combined  navies  of  the  world  an 
mtevnatumal  fince  for  the  jjreservation  of  universal  peace,  and  to  ' 
consider  and  report  upon  any  other  means  to  diminish  the  expendl- 
tu'cs  of  government  for  military  purposes  and  to  lessen  the  proba- 
billti'  s  of  war." 

What  I  am  pointing  out   Is  that   nothing  remains  to  be  said  on 
behiilf  of  the  United  States  In  respect  to  this  greatest  of  all   prob- 
lems    What  remains  Is  to  do  something.    It  Is  for  public  opinion  to 
compel  Menib.  rs  of  the  legi.slntlve  branch  of  the  Federal  Government    i 
to  keep  the  pledges  which  their  several  parties  have  made  to  the    ' 
Anuriean  people. 

One  has  only  to  lift  his  eyes  from  the  ground  to  see  that  the  path    i 
which  our   Government  should   quickly   follow   lies   open   before   It 
The  Perm.anent  Court  of  Intcrne.llonal  Justice,  at  The  Hague   origi- 
nally  brought   Into  being  by  the   leadership  of  the  American  Go-- 
ernment.  will  naturally  be  the  judicial  bran  -h  and  organ  of  a  newly    • 
organii-ed  or  reorjanized  family  or  society  cf  nations.     The  Lea^nie 
o.    N.itions  at   Geneva  is   the   natural   pent   of   beemning   for  tfiat 
recipanization    and    readjustment    which    the    pa-t    20    years    have 
shown  to  be  essential  in  order  that  it  may  become  the  consultative 
end  ngisliitive  center  of  that  form  of  fedVral  union  or  ^-Tonpin"  of    ' 
nations  whicli  has  simply  got  to  come  into  bein.:.     The  r\.r'-an!za- 
tion  of  the  Leapue  cf  Nations  mtist  be  .stich  as  to  separate  it  com- 
p.etely    from    the    Treaty    of    Versailles    and    from    any    unqualilied 
defen.se  of  the  status  quo  In  Europe. 

The  le.sscn  tr.u>;ht  by  the  League  of  Nations  .since  its  history  began 
IS  t.'at  It  was  without  the  pov.-er  to  provide  an  effective  police  force 
to  preserve  order  in  the  world  out  upon  which  it  looked.  Even  the 
most  law-abiding  of  peoples  require  a  trained  and  ready  police  to 
meet  those  emergencies  which  no  one  can  foresee  and  which  if  not 
niet.  become  invitations  to  new  disorder  and  new  crime  The  re=o- 
iution  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  passed  in  June  1910 
Clearly  grasped  this  fact  and  presented  it  to  our  country  and  to  the 
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;    world.     Tliat  fact  remains  as  fundamental  and  as  incontrovertible 

■    tcaay  as  it  was  then. 

II  the  Government  of  the  United  States  has  the  good  faith  and 
"\^/!:'''V'-'-^  \"  P°  '^r^^ard  with  this  leadership,  it  will  dud  that  the 

1    of  ^,     ";    P'^'^^'''^-^  ^0  he  sol-.cd  are  monetary  and  economic.     Peace 

t  or  mmd  and  prosperity  cannot  be  restored  to  the  world  until  the 
uncert.nnties  and  pciplexities  which  new  attach  to  monetary  ."a-! 
t.  r^  and  to  trade  relations  are  constructively  dealt  with.  The  world 
wi?tl'r°,U'  f'lr  '''l^''^''  lntcrnaticn.,1  .peculation  In  mcne?.  it 
vi.l  thrne  if  there  be  establi.-hed  an  international  monetary  sland- 

n  ^n'-'of '.'"m  f  "*'  *''^  '"^^'^'  '"'"*  ^''^  kilogram.     The  constant  ship- 

I     In  n  o^^''        r^"'  """^  country  to  another  and  the  present  accumu- 

I     f,    ,     °\t    "^^^P'"'"^*'"^  °^  '^'^  ''■"'■^'^'^  g°ld  1"  ^o"^ary  confinement 

i      rcan^cl    ;f  H  ^  ''^^!,  '''''    ^'"''^'^    "    ^'^^-     "^hey    mark    complete 

he  w^r'-d  Xf      fT^T^^  °."'  °;   "'"  "'°^^'  pressing  problems  which 

inc   \w,rid  c.feis— failure  to  solve  which  is  a  steady  temntation  to 

international  friction  and  international  ill  will  ^e^ptaaon  to 

in-Prt^!' -^^f  i  *.'^1  ^^  thrown  upon  the  whole  problem  of  building  an 

linernacicnal  stabilized  monetary  system  by  study  of  the  hls'orv  of 

he  Latin  Monetary  Union,  established  in  1865  through  the  coopera- 

lon  of  Prance,  Belgium,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Greefe.     Tins  uui'on 

asted  for  some  60  years.     The  causes  of  its  discontinuance  are  as 

illuminating  as  are  those  which  led  to  its  organization 

ctoV^^^'^H''^'"  ''■'^''  ^"*"  P^^^'-^hlisliment  of  a  fixed  international  monetary 
standard,  mteinational  trade  relationships  must  be  dealt  wiUi  ai!d 
prcmp.ly.  The  spread  of  violent  and  predatory  economic  national- 
L-m  IS  certainly  the  chief  cau:se  of  the  economic  depression  whch 
holos  the  Whole  world  in  its  grip.  Indeed,  this  has  come  doin  from 
economic  nationalism  to  economic  localism  to  such  an  extent  that 
one  would  suppose  it  to  be  wrong  to  buy  anything  whate  er  ot 
pioduced  by  the  community  in  which  one  lives  Even  the  Sta'es  of 
i  H  A"-"'^«",  Union  are.  in  flat  violation  of  the  provisions  of  \he 
Federal  Constitution,  finding  ways  to  levy  taxes  v^lnch  arc  in  effect 
taxes  on  imports  from  other  States.  The  fact  that  these  are  t^xes 
on  imports  is  concealed  by  their  form,  but  they  are  nomnlSss 
the  forbidden  Import  taxes.  They  are  as  harmftSl  and  as  d.Jm'e?! 
ctn  ,  H  r^'  '""''  ani'^'cnstitutional.  Unless  this  practice  be  promptly 
stopped  by  cotjrt  action  or  legislative  discontinuance.  thc>  Federa 

plctS'  blow''  '''"'''''  ^'^'''  '"'"  '''''''''  ^  ''''''  ^"^  wholl/unex- 

nennitled    hv' Thi'^v'!.'    ''T^'''''^   between   the   States,    which    are 
permuted    by    the   Federal    Constitution    provided    they    have    the 

rSlv°h iSful      S^''-'^''  ''"'  '"^'•^^^•"g  in  number  and'are  exceed- 
inglv    he  pful.     These  compacts  prove  once  more  the  elasticity  of 

ni   L  wnh^'NeTr""^  ?^'''"'  ''^^^'^"^'     ^'"^^  1«'^5,  36  States    begln- 
S  ^.  n^  ^  •^^'■^^'i'  ^'^'■'^  '^^  "P  Permanent  commissions  for  Inter- 
'    eftet.vo^.     'f''      ^°"'*-'  °^  '^^  '^^""^  nnportant  compacts  now  In 
effective   operation   are   those   which   established   the   Port   of   New 

w/shi^^V''"'"^  ^;  ^°'"^«d°  «i^-^r  control,  jurisdiction  ^ver  o;epon^ 
Washmt^ton  fl.sheries,  the  Palisades  Park  agreement,  and   the  New 

?t«r.;  t7"'°"'  '''■'^^'  agreement.     It  may  well  be  that  In  the  United 
States  this  movement  within  the  framework  of  the  Federal  Constl- 
j    tut.on  will  grow  steadily  in  significance  and  usefulnei 

m^n   o/^fn".  ^""h^-  ^^"^^«^  "">'  and  his  associates  in  the  Depart- 
ment   of  State   have   been   patiently   and   persuasively   at   work   re- 

dSJ??  u'Lnsronatior"".^'^''^  ^°  ^^'"•^"^^y  affect' American  In- 
austrv.  tianspoitation.  and  commerce.    While  much  has  been  done 

much  more  yet  remains  to  be  done,  and  through  an  orjamzcd 
society  of  nations,  established  in  conformity  with  those^somid 
federal  principles  which  would  be  applicable  to  a  world-wide  sUua- 
tiom  genuine  and  rapid  progress  rl^rght  well  be  made.  The  gam 
to  the  people  of  the  United  Spates  would  be  very  great 
r.il^ti^^'li^'""  }^  ^^^  monetary  problem  and  the  problem  of  trade 
w,d  ?^n  ?tn  '^T  k'"  ^  thousand  and  one  questions  of  world- 
wide importance  to  be  constructively  dealt  with  through  a  federal 

stfndfr'^ln'?,?  i""*^'""?-,  '^'^'"^  ^^^^^  education  and  philanthropy. 
E  andards  of  living,  social  security  and  protection  against  dependent 
old  age.  the  conditions  and  rewards  of  manual   labor,   the   pub   c 
heal  h.  and  many  other  like  topics  which  call  for  and  must  havL 
not  isolated  and  contradictory,  but  centralized  and  uniform  trcat- 

bv'ln  th  t^en^n.'PP''^  ^^'^   ""'  "^'^^  ^°  P^^^'^  °P'"»™  eve^vSere 
by  all  that  concerns  Improvement  In  the  .nandard  cf  llvinc'of  the 

tT.ff'tn  t^"^  ?^  '^'  ^'Z'^^''  P^P^l^tions.     This  improvement  H  Ssen! 

rade  relations  ^^'*  forward-facing  development  of  internaticmal 
trade  re  attons.  It  must  never  be  forgotten,  however  that  it  is 
very  misleading  to  Judge  the  standard  of  living  in  terms  merely  at 
monetary  wage  or  salary.  A  wage  or  salary  of  $50  a  day  is  ve.v 
inadequate  if  the  dally  cost  of  living  be  $49  50.  On  the  othe? 
hand,  a  salary  of  $5  a  day  might  be  very  comfortable  If  the  cust 
of  in-ing  were  $2  50  a  day.  Monetary  wages  or  salary  alone  have  no 
significance^  The^y  mu.st  always  be  Judged  in  terms  of  and  In  com- 
parison with  the  cost  of  living.  Quite  as  important  as  the  monetarv 
compensation  of  the  worker  are  his  houMng  and  his  phys'cal  com- 
fort and  health.  Literally  enormous  progress  has  been  mak'nc  in 
respect  to  these  questions  all  over  the  world  In  the  larce' c't'eq 
of  the  United  States.  In  Great  Britain,  in  Berlin,  in  Vienna  and  In 
Italy,  the  housing  problem  has  been  advanc  d  toward  solution  bv 
leaps  and  bounds.  No  doubt  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  doiie  but 
men  have  learned  now  how  to  do  it. 

In  approaching  all  the  pressing  International  problems  wh'ch 
deal  With  money  and  with  trade,  the  world  of  today  could  have 
no  better  guidance  than  that  given  by  Alexander  Hamilton  in  his 
epoch  marking  Papers  on  Public  Credit.  Commerce  and  Firanco 
written  while  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  -n 
1790.  1791.  and  1795.  Hamilton  saw  clearly  the  wavs  in  which 
public  credit  and  m.anufactures  might  be  most  wisely  and  most 
helpfully  built  up,  as  well  as  the  ways  in  which  they  might  be 
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harmed  by  u'^i'.io  Government  Interference  and  control  The 
wiFcicm  of  tho-.,e  g:e\t  public  pa-^f-rs  Is  as  pronounced  todav  as 
T^hen  thpv  were  written  Nothing  could  be  more  contrary  t./fact 
than  to  'Ite  Hamilton  as  the  creator  or.  indeed,  as  even  a  defer.dcr 
of  thr'  present  sv_-tcm  of  excessively  high  prot<ctive  tariffs,  which 
am  cnc  of  'he  chief  m.anifes'arior.s  of  that  ecrnomic  naiionahsm 
T-hich  is  wreckln:;  the  pro.-pfrify  of  the  world  and  dav  bv  day 
ej'.dan^enn'^  Its  peace.  Why  the  United  States  .should  become  a 
n:inufacturinEr  Nrtrjon  and  how  it  might  become  so  were  plainly 
demonstrated  by  Hamiiton,  but  in  terms  of  the  freest  possible  trade 
for  the  various  obvious  reasons  which  he  was  car.tui  to  en  ou»^  in 
d<'tail  It  is  no  exacsrpration  to  pay  that  if  the  world  could  produce 
another  Alexandrr  Hamilton,  with  the  vision,  the  knowlcdtre,  and 
the  persua.'-ive  eloqu'-nce  to  do  for  it  what  HamilTn  did  for  the 
American  people  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  some,  at  least,  of  the 
world's  trciibks  would  be  at  an  end, 

Wht-n  onL>  cb<^erves  those  troubles  and  reflects  upon  them  and 
their  obvious  cause.=.  he  Is  tempted  to  ask  whether  perhaps  modern 
man  has  not  grown  tired  of  civilization  and  become  bored  by  It. 
Tliere  are  not  a  few  happenings  which  would  lead  one  to  think  so. 
We  are  surrounded  In  every  land  by  clamorous  and  vit'orcus  radicals 
who  have  no  knov.lecit;"  of  the  past  and  whose  only  concern  for  the 
fuuire  is  that  It  shall  be  as  different  as  possible  from  the  present. 
All  radicals  are  reactionaries  Their  aim  is  to  tear  up  everything 
bv  the  roots:  to  destroy  all  that  has  been  done  and  to  begin  every- 
thing all  over  again  Such  a  program  is  as  iinintelligeut  and  as 
unpri.rtical   as  it   is  dang'-rous. 

A  libern!  Is  Ju  t  thf  opposite  of  a  radical.  A  liberal  Is  one  who 
builds  vpon  fh?  f  urciaticn  of  what  has  been  accomplished  throueh 
the  centuries  in  a  tiovving  and  widenim^  and  deepening  civilization 
and  who  goes  foru.ird  in  an  open-minded,  constructive  spirit  to 
guide  the  development  of  all  this  so  that  it  will  =erve  mans  highest 
and  &:;est  n-xh  and  ideals,  and  be  kept  In  conformity  with  chang- 
Inp'  facts  and  new  needs. 

There  is  every  sl^n  that  if  the  world  Is  to  be  turned  over  to  the 
radicals  it  will  for  an  indefinite  period  be  a  regimented  and  <^overn- 
meiit-controUpd  wnrki,  ruled  by  force,  either  economic  or  niilitarv 
or  both  If  the  liberal  is  to  rule,  then  the  world  will  b^^  one  of 
sre:idy  pmuress  toward  carrying  economic,  social,  and  political 
liberty  forward  to  a  still  hi-her  plane  oi  exce!ler.c(>  -tnd  pracfirrl 
human  service,  Man's  highest  and  nne.^t  needs  and  id-als  would 
then  be  recocnized  and.  so  fir  as  human  power  foes  met  Tlie 
choice  of  triday,  which  will  determine  the  character  of  the  world 
cf  toniorrow,  is  between  the  radical  and  the  libera!. 

An  evidf'nce  that  even  a  wise  man  does  not  always  s"e  the  end 
f  thinu'i,  is  found  in  the  title  of  a  volume  bv  the  dirfincrui.shed 
nn!l-h  hltcrian  Edward  A  Freeman  TTie  full  title  of  that  w.ork 
rp:id=:  Historv  cf  Federal  Government  From  the  Foundation  of  the 
Achaian  League  to  the  Disruption  of  the  United  States,  Volume  I 
Needit.s  to  .^ay.  this  work  wa<  published  in  186.3.  when  the  Americau 
Civil  V/ar  was  at  its  hcl-ht      Volume  II  never  aopeared 

^fay  It  nil  prrhaps  I-e  that  the  failure  which  now  .seems  to  have 
att.ndpd  all  th*'  recent  noble  projects  for  a  federal  world  is  not  as 
compl,-.p  as  rd-ral  ob.-.crver.^  would  have  us  believe,  and  that 
volume  II  cf  their  history  cf  that  failure  will   never  be  witten'' 
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A  Protest  Against  Looters  of  Polish  Assets 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  16.  1939 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  release  I  recently  issued 
pninflng  out  the  rcspon.sibility  of  Germany  and  Russia  for 
Poland's  dtbts  to  the  United  States  and  to  American 
investors. 

Tho  rape  of  Poland  by  the  combined  Nazi-Soviet  forces 
and  the  division  of  the  loot  between  the  two  aggressors  raLses 
the  question  as  to  what  is  to  become  of  the  funds  which  many 
Americans  have  mvestcd  in  the  bonds  of  the  Polish  Govern- 
ment and  the  Polish  political  subdivi.sions.  Exclusive  of  the 
amount  wh  eh  Pdand  is  understood  to  have  repatriated  there 
are  outstanding  close  to  $100,000,000  par  value  of  bonds  of  the 
Pcli.'h  Government,  the  Province  of  S'lesia,  and  the  city  of 
Warsaw.  It  would  seem  that,  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
vis-ons  of  international  law.  these  obligations  should  be 
a.sr,umed  by  the  mvaders.  However,  unfortunately,  both  Ger- 
many and  Russia  are  notorious  defaulters,  having  repudiated 
virtually  all  contractual  commitments. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  following  the  invasion  and  seizure 
of  Austria  by  the  armed  forces  of  the  Reich,  our  State  Depart- 
ment called  the  attention  of  Germany  to  the  responsibility 


which  she  would  be  expected  to  as.sume  for  the  debts  con- 
tracted on  bchulf  of  and  by  the  RepubLc  of  Austria.  Needless 
to  say,  the  protests  proved  of  no  avail.  Nevertheless,  I 
believe  that  we  should,  merely  for  the  sake  of  the  record, 
remind  boih  Germany  and  Russia  of  their  duties  tcv.-ard 
Poland'.s  American  creditors,  at  least  for  the  period  during 
which  they  remain  in  po.sscssion  of  the  assets  of  Poland  which 
originally  served  as  security  for  the  obligations  contracted  by 
that  country. 

In  addition,  there  is  owins  to  the  United  States  Government 
by  the  Republic  of  Poland  some  $180,000,000,  exclusive  of 
accrued  interest.  In  connection  with  purchases  made  by 
Poland  in  the  early  days  of  her  existence  as  an  independent 
nation  from  the  War  and  Navy  Departments,  the  American 
Relief  Administration,  the  United  States  Grain  Corporation, 
and  for  services  rendered  by  the  United  States  Shipping  Board. 

Although  v,-e  are  fairly  sure  of  what  Germany's  reply  is 
going  to  be  because  of  experiences  that  we  have  had  with  that 
country  on  previous  occasions  in  matters  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter, it  would  be  of  interest  to  learn  of  Stalin's  attitude. 

I  presume  the  State  Department  will  do  everything  to 
protect  the  rights  of  our  Government  and  our  nationals. 


America's  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF   OKL.MIOMA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  IS  argislative  day  of  Wcdnei^day, 
October  4) ,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   HON    JOSH    LEE,    OP   OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President,  as  I  do  not  plan  to  debate  the 
question  of  neutrality  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 
a  radio  address  which  I  delivered  on  October  17,  in  order  that 
my  position  may  be  a  matter  of  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  air,  the  question  before  the  United 
States  Senate  today  is  not  a  question  of  whether  or  not  we  shall 
have  war.  The  question  is  not  war  or  peace.  If  It  were  we  would 
all  be  arguing  on  the  same  side— for  peace.  There  would  be  no 
division.  The  question  Is  one  of  Judgment  as  to  how  we  can 
bes.  safeguard  the  peace  and  security  of  the  United  States 

Perhaps  no  President  in  the  history  of  our  country  has  steered 
a  straighter  course  toward  peace  than  Franklin  D   Roosevelt      Per- 

thi'n  he°  "''*°  '^^'"^  *°^^^  ^""^  ^  ^^^^"^  ^'■^^P  °'  '^°''''^  &tl&iin 
During  the  last  session  of  Congress  he  warned  us  of  the  eml- 
ner.ce  of  war  and  a.sked  for  repeal  of  the  embargo  so  that  the 
economic  forces  of  America  would  be  thrown  in!o  the  balance 
ToUoTed^'""-  "'  "^^  recommendation  In  that  regard^L  not 
Time,  however,  has  certainly  vindicated  his  judgment  a.s  against 
the  judgmc^nt  of  those  who  only  last  summer  pooh-hooed  thfidea 
any^'wa?."     ^""'^^''  ''''  American  j^ople  there  was  no?^|oing  tcS  be 

HISTORY     OF     NEXTRALITT     LEGISLATION 

The  first  neutrality  bill  was  pn.-^.sed  In  1935.  As  Is  true  with 
almost  every  new  law.  It  has  been  necessary  to  make  cerTa  n 
change.,  in  ir  Consequently,  we  revLsed  It  in  1936.  We  "vlseS 
\l  nfc;"ss;iry^?f;e?i"s^  now^th.  development  of  circumstances  'nil.t 

STRENGTHENS     NEX-rRALITT 

mJ  ^r?""  l*"'"  '■"^""'^'^  neutrality  bill  because  It  ha.s  more  safe- 
gua,d.s  for  ko.-pir.g  Amcilca  out  of  war  than  the  present  1  w  ^!e 
revised  neutrality  bill,  or  the  Pittman  hill,  whi?h  1  °m ight  weU 
be  called  does  not  repeal  our  neutrality  legislation  On  the 
contrary,  by  mandatory  provisions  it  vitally  strengthens  it 

For  example,  under  the  present   law  our  ships  may  caJrv  all   nf 
he  most  dangero;i.c  kinds  of  war  materials  exc%t  Sn?  ammum- 

carry  to  belligerents  scrap  iron,  steel,  oil,  gasoline,  cotton  and  manv 
?ontrara?d^r"rr^   ^'"'^^   ^^^   ^^^   ^-^^^^^    ^V   GermlnT^ 

th^^'n.'^?!^^^^'''  ^^"y  ^^"^^  ^"  American  ship  loaded  with  any  of 
these  materials  leaves  the  port  It  is  jeopardizing  American  pelcS 
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It  means  that  every  time  any  ship  leaves  nnv  port  carrvine  anv  of 
the.M.    materials   bcjoncine   to   American   cinrens   it    is   jorm4"- n?i 
American  peace.     But  un.i.r  the  Prtman  neutralitv  bUUh  ^  dlngir 
tc  Am.  rican  peace  is  removed  by  the  ntle-and-carry  prrvisicn    ^ 
The    revi.Md    neutrality    bill    .^trengThfn>    our    neutrali    •   Lw    in 

effTr?,vPirjV'''''';''r''-     '^■^^^^^"^^^   I   maintain   that    iwil    lore 
effectively  safei-uard  American  tx'acc. 

THE   EMBARGO    PROVISION 

The  only  remaining  i.^.^ue  is  whither  or  not  we  should  repeal  the 
cmharj'o  en  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  The  origi- 
nal purpose  for  placing  an  en:barao  en  these  materials  was  to 
prevent  our  beir,g  drawn  into  war  because  of  the  s^ibmarir.mg  c  f  our 
ships  carrying  these  materials.  Bui  let  me  call  vour  attention  "o 
the  fact  that  belligerent.s  today  would  Just  as  quickly  submarine  a 
ship  carrying  ga.^a^ine  or  any  other  of  a  Kng  list  of  ^S  mater Jils 
a3  it  would  one  carrying  rifles.  Therefore,  to  limit  our  embargo 
simply  to  arm.s.  ammuT-ltion.  and  implements  of  war  will  not  carry 
cut  the  puipc^e  f(^r  which  the  law  was  orig.nallv  passed 

But  by  removing  the  embargo  and  substituting  for  it  the  title- 
am -carry  provisions  of  the  revised  neutrality  bill  we  will  much 
more  effectively  carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the  law. 

EMBARGO    FAVORS    AGGRESSORS 

I  favor  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  becau.se  it  works  a  distinct 
d:sadv;,ntage  to  peaceful  nations  by  preventing  them  from  securing 
weapons  to  defend  themselves  at^alnst  acgre'^sion 

Under  the  law  as  it  now  r^tands.  agere.-sor  nations  may  purchase 
in  times  of  peace  all  of  the  war  materials  they  wish  anC  ^tore  them 
up  reac  y  for  the  day  when  they  wish  to  strike  an  unsuspecting 
peaceful  nation.  But  the  day  those  aggressor  nations  start  a  war 
against  the  peaceful  nations,  the  iaw  goes  into  effect  and  prohibits 
those  peaceful  nations  from  securing  weapons  to  defend  themselves 
again-t  that  aggression. 

In  the  case  of  the  present  war.  Germany  has  been  preparing  for 
this  war  for  years.  She  hius  been  purchasing  such  matenais  as 
sne  needed  for  a  war  of  aggrosion.  She  has  purcha.sed  materials 
from  the  United  States  and  forged  them  into  one  of  the  greatest 
war  machines  of  modern  times  Today  her  arsenals  are  stacked 
full  of  rifles,  cannons,  tank^.  warplanes.  and  all  manner  of  war 
paraphernalia. 

But  in  tl;e  meantime  her  neighbors  who  have  been  swept  with 
a  peace  wave  have  not  prepaivd  themselves  for  war  For  ex- 
ample, during  the  administration  of  Ramsay  MacDonald  under  his 
policy  of  "hands  acro-s  the  .sea."  England  allowed  her  national 
^M^^^t,^"  ^"  ^"^'^  ^^  Perhaps  the  lowest  point  m  English  history 
Uhile  France  k.'pt  up  her  army,  yet  she  allowed  her  air  defense  to 
lall  to  a  low  ebb 

Then  one  day.  Germany  feeling  that  she  had  sufScient  war  ma- 
terials on  hand  to  accompli.sh  her  diabolical  scheme  started  the 
war  machine  moving.  England  and  France  were  pledged  to  help 
Poland  maintain  her  independence,  and  thus  Germany  by  an  act 
of  aggression  forced  France  and  England  into  a  war  for  which 
they  were  not  prepared.  And.  mark  you.  the  guns  that  opened 
war  on  Poland  closed  at  the  same  time  to  PYance.  England  and 
Poland  the  munition  plants  of  the  United  States  and  thus'shut 
off  that  source  of  supply  for  weapons  of  defense 

Tliercforc.  I  maintain  that  this  embargo  which  was  passed  in 
good  faith  works  oppositely  to  what  was  Intended.  We  intended 
to  throw  the  weight  of  America  against  wars  of  aggression  I  do 
not  believe  the  people  of  the  United  States  want  the  economic 
forces  of  this  country  used  to  give  advantage  to  aggressor  nations 
I  believe  our  people  are  so  opposed  to  war  that  it  is  not  our  inten- 
tion or  our  purpose  to  favor  by  our  economic  policy  those  nations 
Who  deliberately  plan  and  perpetrate  war  upon  peaceful  nations 
We  hate  war.  and  we  do  not  propose  to  aid  and  abet  those  who 
make  war.  Th:s  embargo  law  was  passed  with  the  hope  of  promot- 
ing peace,  but  It  is  actually  working  today  to  the  advantage  of 
those  who  promote  war.  Therefore  I  believe  It  should  be  immedi- 
ately repealed. 

STRENGTHENS    OUR    NATIONAL    DEFENSE 

Then,  again.  I  favor  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  because  Its  re- 
peal would  strengthen  our  national  defense.  It  would  place  our 
factories  on  a  mass-production  basis  and  thereby  make  available 
war  materials  for  our  own  use  in  case  we  should  heed  them 

When  we  entered  the  World  War  our  program  called  for' 25  000 
Amcrlcan-nrade  planes.  Twenty  thousand  were  to  be  on  the  front 
by  January  1918.  But  General  Pershing  attests  the  record  that  not 
one  American-made  plane  ever  reached  the  front.  Although  we 
were  in  the  war  for  a  year  and  a  half,  we  were  not  able  in  that  time 
lo  adjust  our  factories  to  the  manufacture  of  war  planes  The 
result  was  we  had  to  beg,  borrow,  and  buy  such  planes  as  we'  could 
get  from  the  Allies.     Naturally  they  used  the  best  for  themselves 

^!!r  r'L  T''^  ""'^  '^"'^  ""^^^  ^°  ^^^"'■^  ^e*"^  ^^^  IPSs  efHcient,  more 
out-of-date  ones.  The  result  was  that  the  casualties  among  the 
American  fliers  were  three  times  as  great  as  those  among  the  Allies 
When  an  American  pilot  took  ofT.  death  rode  In  the  cockpit  with 
nim  in  those  "flaming  coffins."  as  Colonel  Mitchell  called  them  I 
believe  we  should  profit  by  that  mistake  and  repeal  the  arms 
eniDargo  in  order  that  our  factories  might  increase  their  production 
capacity. 

If  France  and  England  together  had  been  able  to  produce  as  many 
planes  as  Germany  In  September  of  1938,  there  never  would  have 
Dcen  a  Munich.  If  England's  plant  capacity  for  turning  out  war 
planes  had  been  equal  to  that  of  Germany.  Hitler  never  would 
toda^  "°^^^^  ^^'^^  Polish  border,  and  there  would  be  peace  in  Etirope 

Therefore.  In  our  consideration  of  methods  of  safeguarding  the 
peace  and  security  of  America,  it  is  Just  as  important  tiiat  we  look 
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to  our  national  defense  as  it  is  that  we  preserve  a  strict  neutr'^litv 

de;eSfn%^^?a^,^'^r  quote -"^^^""^  '''  ^  '^"  ^°  "^^^^^^  ^--«'^ 

nT-f'r?'''   '''''   '''w^''   '^^''^'''S   ff^'-   ^J^e   barest    possible   increase    in   our 

We^re'tak-nrfnirr^'^  ''°l  '''''  ""'  ""  "  P^^'^^'  ^''"^  otS'na  ion"' 
sens  Jive  ihL         J-Pc-ogn'tion   of  the   natural   protection   the   two 

Uon  ^that  Ameril^r  i""'"^',"^  ^""  allowance  for  the  natural  protec- 
mfeani      .  ^m^^^^^    ^^^s    by    virtue    of    our    location    between    two 

pol'ible  number'' n7nL,?i'P'''^^"*  ^^^  recommended  the  smallest 
;.!v;^         number  of  planes  necessary  for  our  defense      Tliev  will  be 

b?'i  U-ei' ;"' en  "eno^;°;'"^^"-  ""^  '''''  ''  '''^'  cu"  faTlo7ier^.m 
f-ictoHr.  o,.!v  t  ^"^"8li  planes  to  foreign  countries  so  that  the 
mistake  Of  qiBwil^no't'^,  ""''  '  '"•'^f^-P'^^duction  basis,  so  that  tSe 
Planes    ictuaiv  T,      )  "^  ,7  P'-'ited.     Obviously  we  shall  need  fewer 

S^^C'^i^^^^y  ""  ^'^'^  ^''  ^"--  -^"^  --  "eed  them. 

PebruTrr"''"'^''  '''^'  '''''  *'  "''^^  '^""  ^°^«y  "^«"  "  ^"^  last 
thI?If'we'nVt?nH^t  ^'"'^'^  '^^^'  ^"'^'■^  argument  on  the  presumption 

When  dictators  decide  to  make  war,  their  decision  Is  based  unnn 
TJnT  ^"^f '«"•  «"d  that  is  Whether  or  not  the  ar?  able^o  Sest^ro? 
Z  ?ompa?a  ir■number'r"^^^"^''^^^  P''^^''*^^'^^  at  Munich  UerJ 
TJ.e^o^nTraTi'g'iagrd'I^^^J.S  i^iSeSS  ^  :Xe^S'ZZ^:^ 
of  cannons  with  tongues  of  fire.  Therefore^  I  favor^nlareSr  h« 
capacity  of.  our  factories  and  thereby  strengtheninrour"gu2anty  0I 

I  ?m  °frf  V^'"'^''"^^  ^"l  ^''  •''^'^  'P^^^h  "^««^P  a  Statement  with  which 
I  am  m  hearty  accord.  I  quote:  "This  Western  Hemlsnhere  •'  h^ 
said.  "IS  our  domain.  It  Is  our  right  to  trade  free  y  wUh'n  It  %rnm 
Alaska  to  Labrador,  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands  to^rmuda  ^om    ' 

i^  \^^^''  8'"^  ^1^^  outposts  of  the  United  States  -Hiev  form  th^ 
W  wir°  w  ;ira°n  Xr^'■"P^^^"^"^"^^"^^^  w"mtS'b'e're™;to 
serfousTy^^thriatened.'   '   """"''''''  °'   °"'"   ^^^^°"   ""  ^^^^   ^^^  ^^er 

rpS.^  }  ""'""'"^  ^^^^  ^°  ""''  Colonel  Lindbergh.  How  are  we  going  to  b« 
ready  to  wage  war  with  all  the  resources  of  our  Nation  ?f  our  ?ac! 
tories  are  closed  down  by  an  embareo  on  armsi  Tt,  tv,.  I  Z 
swlft-movlng  mechanized  armies  I  d^o  nJt  wSh  to  have  Am>^r..°J 
monrhs'?;  "^^",7  °l^^^  "«'■  '""^'^^"^^  of  dicratJrs  durmg  tliTToS 
S-oducnin.^'""'''  '^^'  '°'  °"'  '^'^^"^^^  ^°  K^"  tbemselve's  to  rS 
The  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  no  stronger  than  the  mllltarv  fnro^c  t>,o* 
support  it.  Therefore.  I  believe  we  should  follSw  a  poffcy  which  L 
George  Washington  said,  will  place  the  United  States  In  a  resnect 
able  posture  of  defense,  and  by  following  such  a  pohcy  I  flrmlv 
IhankVou'  '"'""  """  ^^''  '°  ""''^  ^^^  ^""^^  Stafes  oit  Of  '^^ 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  18  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4) ,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY,  OF  WISCONSIN 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  the  evening  of  October 
17.  on  the  subject  Mobilization  for  Peace. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  debate  In  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  In  relation  to  the 
so-called  neutrality  Issue  is  nearly  over.  Tonight  I  want  to  briefly 
review  the  main  contentions  on  both  sides  of  this  question  Wlien 
the  debate  started  It  was  evident  that  a  large  number  of  the  people 
In  this  country  had  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  present  law 
should  not  be  changed.  Let  me  remind  you  that  the  present  law 
provides  for  an  embargo  on  munitions  and  the  implements  of  war 
but  permits  the  sale  of  all  other  merchandise  to  belligerents  and 
permits  such  merchandise  to  be  sold  on  credit  and  transported  la 
American  bottoms  through  tlie  war  zone. 


M 
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I  b^'l'.eve  now  practically  evrrycne  in  America  agrees  that  certain 
feature,  at  lta>t  of  the  new  bill  are  wise  and  shciild  be  passtd.  I 
refer  to  the  following: 

1  The  requirement  tha:  all  goods  sold  to  the  belligerents  must  be 
fold  for  ca.>-h 

2  The  belligerents  must  take  title  to  the  same  in  thi'^  country 
and  transport  the  s  tme  in  their  ov/n  ships. 

3  No  Amenci.n  =h;ps  shall  traverse  the  so-cnlled  war  zones  and 
no  American  citiivn  shall  travel  en  belligerent  ships. 

Th'^  fixtures  cf  the  new  b:!l  which  are  mc^t  in  dt  bite  are  (  l  i  The 
repeal  ai  the  emb:iii',o:  i2)  the  too  stringent  restriction  en  American 
shipping  A  third  debatable  point,  tlie  90-day  credit  clause,  will  be 
taken  out  of  the  biil. 

The  most  discu!-std  subject,  of  course,  Is  the  retention  or  the 
reptal  of  the  Euibart-n  Act 

It  is  contended  by  one  side  that  the  reten^'ion  of  the  embaigo  will 
be  conducive  to  peace,  but  the  same  contenuon  for  repeal  is  made 
by  th"  other  side 

Those  who  do  not  desire  the  repeal  say  it  will  be  the  f^rst  step  in 
a  d!r-xt',n:i  which  v.  ill  1;  r,d  'o  expanded  -rodit.  cpenin^'  the  doors  of 
this  cour.try  for  Government  loans  to  England  and  Fiance,  resulting 
In  a  bo-m  which  v.i.1  be  esp-.-ciaily  detrimental  to  American  economy 
after  the  Eur'  pean  war  ceases. 

The  rther  side  v.ha  favor  the  repeal  say  there  is  no  validity  to 
this  conteniicin.  since  only  13  percent — if  we  take  the  .same  averasie 
that  obtained  in  the  WoiJd  War — of  the  total  sales  to  England  and 
Prance  will  be  fcr  mtinitlons  and  implement ,  of  vvar  and  87  peiceni 
w.ll  be  f.^r  other  morchandi.-e.  Tliey  say  that  if  you  do  not  repeal 
the  embareo  you  will  have  the  same  demand  for  credit  and  for 
p:.icem'.i!f  cf  bo:;ds  and  the  .'^ame  conditions  which  will  produce  the 
wartime  bccm  They  claim  that  the  87  percent  will  grow  to  a  prob- 
able 100  percent  for  materhJs.  much  rf  which  go  intj  the  manufac- 
ti're  of  munitions  and  implements  cf  war 

I  claim  that  the  rir.swer  'o  wartime  boom  and  profits  may  be  found 
In  hmitini?  cvere.xpanston  of  plants  and  in  building  up  our  domestic 
trade  and  m  buildint;  up  ctir  trade  with  neutrals. 

It  is  admitted  bv  all  contenders  that  the  present  act.  as  it  now 
rperates,  b' nerits  Germ.my  and.  If  repealed.  t!ic  act  would  operate  to 
beneflr  England  and  Prance.  It  is  contcned  en  one  fide  that  it  is 
aeain.^t  international  law  to  change  the  partial  embargo  act  after 
the  war  his  started  The  other  side  states  that  there  is  nethniR  to 
th's  contention:  that  Am.erica  has  the  ripht  to  change  its  own  la.vs, 
f specially  as  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  were  put  on  notice  by  the 
President  and  by  the  per^dmg  bill  in  Congress.  One  side  contends 
th.it  it  is  immoral  to  manufacture  and  sell  arms  and  implements  of 
y/AT  to  he  used  tn  kill  people.  The  other  side  replies  that  if  it  is 
immoial  to  .-ell  aim.s  now.  then  it  is  immoral  to  sell  them  before  war 
starts,  and  that  to  fall  to  repeal  the  embargo  now  puts  a  premium 
on  nsgreasion.  "sharpening  the  fangs  of  the  wolf  and  fleecing  the 
wool  from  the  sheep  "  'Mcrality  is  determined  by  purpo.se  of  sale," 
they  say 

In  the  dt.ecti.csion  the  word  ■"i.sclatlonist"  has  been  applied  to  tho.so 
opposing  the  p-nding  bill  The  fact  is  the  admiinstrat: ons  bill  is 
more  of  an  i.sv>laiioi,:>t  measure  than  the  prfs:'nt  law.  Every  argu- 
me:it  for  the  maintenance  cf  this  present  law  is  built  upon  the 
asvumpti.'^n  that  we  got  mtoi  The  la:  t  war  throuph  the  .-ale  of  arms 
Ht.d  granting  credit  to  the  Allies.  Tlie  exponents  for  the  pending 
bill  n.ove  on  the  theory  that  we  got  into  the  World  War  becaus" 
American  lives  were  lost  and  our  ships  were  sunk  contrary  to  the 
ri.uhts  of  neutrals  and  contrary  to  the  expre.',s  promise'  of  the 
German  Go\-ernment  The  Gertnan  Minister.  Vfin  BemstorfT  in  his 
book  ac'mits  that  Germany's  breach  of  her  agreement  With  thi.s  coun- 
try and  her  ruthless  sinking  of  our  ships  were  the  immediate  cau.^e 
of  our  entrance  into  the  war. 

On  the  other  hand,  anyone  who  has  given  study  to  the  situa- 
tion knows  that  there  were  other  factors  Ttiere  was  ptiblv  opin- 
ion inflamed  over  the  -.inking  of  the  Lii.sifar.j  There  were  almist 
3  ye.ir-  of  stre.ss.  Tl'.cre  was  the  rape  of  BeUaum.  and  there  were 
tl'.e  blood  tics  and  religious  ties,  Tliere  were  the  sympathies  of 
folks  whoso  moral  sensibilities  were  shocked  and  torn. 

I  know  that  for  years  there  has  been  propaganda  to  the  effect 
that  profits  and  munitions  got  us  Into  the  war,  and  that  line  of 
thinking  had  con'iderable  to  do  with  the  passing  of  the  present 
Embargo  Act.  Us  main  ptirpose  being  to  stop  proflts.  Yet,  as  we 
have  sa'd  before,  it  affects  only  13  percent  of  the  war  trade; 
87  percent  will  be  m  other  materials.  If  the  13  percent  is  stopped'. 
It  is  contended  that  the  87  percent  will  have  profits  and  probably 
will  grow  to  100  percent. 

At'.iin.  one  sid-'  contends  that  American  shipping  should  not  be 
swept  from  the  '^(>as  becau.'ie  a  German  raider  might  fire  on  the 
Stars  and  Stripes.  They  say  stich  a  policy  is  likely  to  encourage 
aggression  and  inspire  contempt  for  the  United  States.  They 
believe  that  ahandtmment  of  the  fundamentally  American  doctrine 
of  freedom  of  the  seas  is  tolerable  only  when  accompanied  by  a 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  to  show  that  this  country  has  not 
been  terrorized  to  a  point  where  it  will  abandon  all  rights  at 
anyone's  dictation.  They  contend  that  to  put  our  merchant 
marine  m  cold  storage  while  simtiltaneously  refusing  to  sell  arms 
Is  not  good  policy  btit  a  sign  of  weakness. 

But  now  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  points  on  which  both  sides 
agtee: 

Both  parties  agree  that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  and  everything 
to  !■  se  by  getting  involved  in  Europe's  war. 

B  ith  parties  agree  thift  ii  is  not  our  Job  to  mix  In  European 
di-putes  or  get  to  mrddlmg  in  European  affairs.  Both  parlies 
agree  that  we  have  enough  problr-ms  in  America  to  lock  after,  and 
th  it  if  we  wou'd  put  our  attention  toward  the  solution  of  these 
pruLileais   we   would    be   much   better   off    than   lu   trying    to   solve 


tho.se  of  Europe  Both  parties  agree  that  alliances  financial  and 
economic  may  be  as  dangerous  to  our  peace  as  alliar.cc<:  political, 
and  that  WiishMirtcn's  advice  has  spjecial  application  at  this  time. 
Both  parties  agree  if  the  European  war  contin  ics  for  any  length 
cf  time  we  will  have  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  shocks  and 
problems  which  will  arise  when  Europe  s  war  cea<-es  Both  parties 
af;ree  that  there  is  trrave  danger  that  wiicn  the  war  ceases  lu 
Europe  democracy  there  will  have  been  blotted  out  Both  pariits 
agree  tliar  there  is  a  great  need  for  '^;ine  and  cl-^libern'e  thinking 
in  America:  a  great  need  for  taking  the  scare  hi  arllines  ou*  of 
newspapers  and  taking  the  emotl.-ral  defeatist  off  the  radio  Both 
sides  agree  that  the  rest  of  the  world  offers  an  opportunity  for 
the  pla-ement  of  American  goods.  American  concept  of  fair  dealing, 
nn1  an  opportunity  for  the  greate-t  democracy  in  the  world  to 
demonstrate  tiiat  it  has  the  power  and  the  ability  and  the  common 
sen.se   to  keep  out  of  v.ar 

The  debate  has  developed  a  lot  of  "tangents  "  One  si.'ic  claims 
th"  war  in  Diropj  is  a  v.'ar  over  tl'.c  l-jalanre  of  pov/er  The  other 
sKie  states  that  th^rc  is  more  than  that  mvi  Ived-  that  Hitler 
stands  f.:r  broach  of  treaties;  that  his  ideology  and  the  uicclosy  cf 
S'alin  run  c  lun^rr  to  the  ideology  cf  democracy  fi\ind  in  America, 
En.-l.md.  and  Prance;  that  it  would  be  safer  and  bitter  for  the 
Atlantic  to  remain  an  English  French  and  Amcritaii  pond  than 
for  it  to  become  a  Russian  and  a  Germ.in  pond. 

Both  Fides  seem  to  favor  the  continuance  of  a  policy  of  biuldlng 
up  our  Na\  v.  air  force,  and  Army. 

Both  sides  claim  that  if  their  contention  is  followed.  It  will 
shortf'n  the  war.  and  both  sides  say  that  if  th-ir  e(.aitention  is  not 
followed  v.ar  will  be  prolonged.  Thus  it  is  conten.ded  that  if  Eng- 
land and  France  can  get  munitions  and  implements  of  war  from 
tis  there  will  not  only  be  a  beneficial  psych.olo^ioal  eifect  felt 
thrcimhout  the  world  restraining  other  natii  ns  from  Joining  y"a- 
Im  and  Hitler  tmr  that  the  Alli^.s  will  tlien  be  m  a  position  to 
defend  themselves  The  opposition  contends  th.it  Jalluro  t<3  sell 
munitions  ar.d  implements  of  war  to  the  Allies  will  cause  them 
to  be  more  willing  to  agree  to  peace 

One  side  says  a  "Hitler  peace"  now  would  be  only  an  arm.istlce 
until  all  the  conquered  territory  had  been  organi/ed  and  fitted 
into  a  bigger  atid  better  war  machine  bv  Hitler  tnid  Stalm  for 
the  oonquerinc;  of  the  re.st  of  Europe  Neither  .-irle  seems  to  ap- 
prove the  marriage  of  Nazi  socialism  with  bolshevism,  recotrnu'lng 
the  potential  bad  effect  upon  Am-rica 

I  want  to  slate  emphatically  that  there  is  no  need  lor  telling  the 
people  that  a  law  pa^s■•d  by  Congress  will  in'^ure  Amerua  au'ainst 
war.  Many  partisans  in  this  debate  have  pone  beyond  rea.son  in 
their  statement  or  conclusion,  indicating  that  onlv  if  ('o>n?rc8S 
follows  their  coune  can  we  avoid  war;  only  by  following  what  they 
say  can  America  be  secure  We  had  an  embargo  in  1812.  and  wo 
got  into  the  war  We  didn't  have  one  in  1917.  and  w.--  got  into  the 
war.  In  fact,  from  1812  to  1935  we  didn't  have  an  embargo,  and 
we  kept  out  of  all  the  European  conflicts  with  the  c  xception  of  the 
World  War  In  my  opinion,  the  repeal  or  the  failure  to  repeal  tl.e 
cniban-o  is  not  of  primary  importance  as  far  a;,  war  or  peace  is 
conoorned  After  all.  what  is  our  i^reat  objective':'  We  all  agree  it 
is  the  maintenance  cf  p^ace  in  America.  A  riight  or  ^u  ago  over 
ar.othtr  radio  network,  I  talked  on  peaeeiimo  painotHm;  to- 
nii  ht  I  am  asking  you  to  mobilize  not  for  war  but  for  peace. 

Tonight  let  me  make  a  declaration  of  war-- a  war  on  war  To- 
night let  me  advocate  nc:t  preparations  for  war  but  prcp.uatif.ns 
for  pence 

As  we  study  the  welter  of  confu-;ed  and  Jumbled  wiu-  report.^,  one 
salient  fact  is  Inc.-capable.  All  Europe  has  drav.n  th  ?  t,^tt-cred  shreds 
cf  Its  economy  togeth^^r  in  a  mobilization  lor  War  IX'luncr  in- 
dustries have  been  brcut-ht  to  life,  dying  industries  have  ht  en  put 
en  their  feet,  and  frozen  funds,  congealed  ny  economic  di.'icrders, 
have  been  warmed  bv  an  Inten.'^e  nationall.sm  and  shot  back  into 
the  economic  blood  stream 

In  short,  the  world  has  again  witnessed  the  phenomenon  of  an 
entombed  economy  led  from  its  sepulchre  to  re.^poud  lustily,  but 
not  wi:  ely  to  the  bugle  call. 

If  these  miracles  can  be  accomplished  by  war.  what  can  we  not 
accomplish  by  peace?  If  every  htunan  energy  can  be  mobilizi^d 
arbitrarily  for  war.  why  cannot  every  human  energy  be  mobilized 
against  war? 

Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  am  not  advocating  war  as  a  cure- 
all  for  economic  disorders.  In  fact.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  any 
economic  stimulant  caused  by  war,  because  it  leaves  the  patient 
inhniteiy  worse  than  he  was  before  the  treatment  t>egan. 

What  I  am  advocating  is  a  voluntary  peacetime  mobilization 
again.st  war  If  other  countries  can  make  these  tremendous  sacri- 
fices for  war,  what  sacrifices  can  America  make  to  keep  at  peace? 
Our  tremendous  mail  proves  tliat  America  is  eager  to  make  any 
sacrifice  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Let  us  then  mobilize  against  war — wage  a  relentless  war  on  war 
Itself. 

We  will  find  that  while  we  are  warring  on  war  we  will  acccmpllsh 
other  constructive  purposes,  rebuilding  the  morale  and  spirit  of  our 
people. 

First  of  all,  let  me  repeat  that  the  importance  of  the  outcome  of 
the  embargo  debate  must  not  be  eiveremphasized  Let  us  realize 
that  regardless  of  what  happens  in  this  debate,  America  will  not  go 
to  war.  One  side  of  the  debate  must  lo.see  I  do  not  want  that  side 
to  believe  that  America  must  then  prepare  fir  war.  I  w.int  all 
America  fiercely  determined  that  whatever  happens  to  this  debate, 
we  will  still  be  at  peace.  If  America  is  so  determuud,  she  will  be 
at  peace 

Second,  let  us.  in.stead  of  a  var  cijllege.  create  a  peace  college 
to  plan  ahead — to  plan  on  keeping  American  economy  on  an  even 
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keel — to  coordinate  Federal  rel'ef  and  ether  Government  agencies 
so  that  they  can  meet  the  challenge  which  will  cnme  when  the 
war  boom  dies  down  and  normal  economy  lakes  over. 

Third,  let  us  give  some  intelligent  dirccticn — net  lenmenta- 
tlon — toward  guiding  and  cu.tailing  the  unbridled  expansion  in 
wheat  raising,  in  sheep  raising,  and  in  any  other  abncrmallv  ex- 
panded  market,   that    cannot    be   recsnciled   with   peacetime   needs. 

Fourth,  let  u.s  r.oi  be  unduly  swayed  by  mciuei.ts.  We  didn't 
go  10  war  when  the  Japanese  sunk  the  Pa^tay.  England  didn't 
go  to  war  when  her  aml^assador  was  machine-runiied  from  a 
Japanese  plane.  When  the  Spanish  Lcyalists  bombed  a  German 
battleship.  Germany  didn't  go  to  war.  For  once  and  fo-  all  let 
us  reali7e  that  incidents  are  unimpcrtant  in  themselves;  that 
they  become  important  only  when  they  are  ti^ed  as  a  pretext  for 
war — only  when  they  are  used  to  inflame  public  opinion. 

Fifth,  let  us  realize  for  once  and  for  all  that  America  has  a 
unique  destiny  of  its  own— a  destiny  apart  fiom  the  European 
cauldron 

Let  us  then  begin  to  quit  worrying  about  Europe's  war  and 
begin  thinking  of  America  and  where^  it  will  be  when  the  re<i 
ha/e  of  war  clears.  When  the  smoke  clears  over  there  there  will 
FtiU  be  visible  in  America  a  democracy  intact,  a  pe^ople  dedicated 
to  peacetime  pu' suits,  in  possession  of  two-thirds  of  the  gold  in 
thi>  world  the  world's  most  eflScient  industrial  machinery,  and  the 
world's  only  untarnished  credit.  Let  us  concentrate  now  on  using 
that  tremendous  power  to  outlaw  war  and  to  preserve  peace. 

Sixth,  let  us  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  any  proposals  that  America  step 
In  as  referee,  for  the  European  battle  Let  us  not  be  Jockeved 
Into  a  po.-ition  that  will  make  us  cosigners  on  a  demand  note  to 
guarante'e  a  patched-up  European  truce 

Seventh,  let  us  in  a  peacetime  America  learn  one  lesi^on  from 
war-torn  Europe  If  they  can  tighten  their  belts  fcr  war  •  •  • 
then  let  us  tighten  our  belts  for  peace  Let  us  seize  this  oppor- 
tunity to  readjust  our  scale  of  living,  to  fit  our  national  economy. 
Let  me  repeat ;  Instead  of  mobilizing  for  war  let  us  mobilize  feir 
peace 
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EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING   POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Prr.sldent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  worthy  editorial  which  has  yet  been  written  on  the 
issue  which  is  pending:  before  the  Senate  at  the  present  time. 
It  is  the  editorial  published  on  October  14.  1939.  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  headed  "Phantasy  of  a  Bloodless  Sword." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From    the   Saturday    Evening   Post    of   October    14,    1039] 

PH.\NTASY   OF  A   BLOODLESS   SWORD 

People  were  never  so  stupid  as  to  imagine  they  could  make  them- 
selves neutral  by  passing  a  law.  All  the  confusion  in  our  minds 
about  neutrality  legislation  has  been  owing.  In  the  first  place,  to 
the  fact  that  neutrality  was  not  the  subject,  and.  secondly,  to  be- 
wildering equivocations  on  the  tcngue  cf  government.  In  the  diin- 
net.s  of  this  confusion  there  has  taken  place,  almost  unawares  to  the 
people,  a  perilous  change  in  this  Nation's  foreign  policy.  That  Is  the 
key  to  any  understanding  of  what  has  happened.  For  the  record, 
and  while  we  may.  let  us  tell  ourselves  truthfully  how  we  arrived 
at  a  grave  crisis  of  thought  and  feeling  on  this  one  question:  Shall 
the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war  be  forbidden? 

The  first  act  cf  Congress  to  bo  called  a  neutrality  law,  imperfectly 
ennoted  in  1935,  directly  proceeded  from  an  idea  of  the  innocents. 
namely,  the  idea  that  munitions  makers,  international  bankers,  and 
profiteers  were  the  war  bringers;  It  was  believed  that  if  this  three- 
headed  monster  could  be  chained  down,  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  promoted,  and  we  should  be  less  likely  ourselves  to  be 
drawn  into  another  European  war.  It  was  a  law.  therefore,  to  limit 
the  rights  of  American  citizens  as  neutrals.  Tlieir  right  to  .sell 
arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war — a  right  of  all  neutrals 
under  international  law — was  absolutely  annulled.  Tlie  right  to 
export  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  to  nations  at  war  was  restricted 
In  three  ways:  First,  even  such  goods  as  these  could  not  be  carried 
to  a  belligerent  ;n  American  ships;  second,  title  to  the  cargo  had  to 
be  transferred  to  the  foreign  buyer  before  it  could  leave  an  Ameri- 
can port,  third.  American  bankers  were  forbidden  to  buy  or  sell  the 
bonds  and  I  O  U's  of  nations  at  war,  which  would  be  Lo  provide  them 
With  credit  and  perhaps  cause  in  this  coiintry  another  war  boom, 


such  as  occurred  during  the  first  World  V.'ar  Tills  was  caMed  the 
c.-isli-.-.nd -curry  or  the  come-arid-get-it-ai-.d-pay-for-it  pcUcv.  to 
govern  the  export  cf  materials  and  fo'.dstufTs.  '  The  sale  of  arms 
and  munitions  was  forbidden  on  any  terms 

The  law  was  strengthened  by  amendment  in  1936  and  again  In 
ir-ST.  with  no  change  of  idea  E\  erybody  knew  what  Its  demerits 
v.ere  It  was  inflexible  and  miglit  sometime  work  as  we  had  not 
vished  it  to  wor'ri:  it  would  work  always  to  the  advantage  of  the" 
C'eat  maritime  nations  controlling  the  sens,  w'-.lch  is  to  sav.  Groat 
Britain  and  France  on  the  Atlantic  side,  and  Japan  on  the  Pacific 
side:  furthermore,  it  surrendered  wliat  we  hr.d  always  before  been 
willing  to  fight  for.  namely,  freedom  of  the  seas  for  neutrals;  and 
it  was  a  drastic  limitation  upon  all  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  time 
of  war  for  wh.ich  the  American  Government  had  contended  through- 
out our  history.  Nevertheie.-^s.  in  the  form  In  which  it  was  finally 
enacted  in  1937  the  vote  for  it  in  Congress  was  almost  unanimous, 
public  .'sentiment  heartily  supported  it.  and  the  President  signed  it. 

Now.  the  first  point  is  that  the  administration  did  not  begin  to 
attack  the  law  until  after  its  foreign  policy  had  changed. 

The  change  was  sudden.  In  his  1936  Chautauqua  speech,  the 
President  had  been  saying.  "I  hate  war";  and.  "If  war  should  break 
out  again  on  another  continent,  let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we 
should  find  in  this  country  thousands  of  Americans  who.  seeking 
Immediate  riches — fools  gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  to 
evade  our  neutrality.  •  •  •  To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed 
•  •  •  would  require  the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans 
who  love  peace.  " 

How  far  from  that  to  the  quarantine  speech  In  Chicago,  in  Octo- 
ber 1937.  when  he  said  there  was  no  esca{>e  for  us  through  mere 
"Isolation  and  neutrality"  and  proposed  that  the  peace-loving  na- 
tions of  the  world  combine  and  make  a  concerted  effort  to  quaran- 
tine and  step  th?  aggressors. 

Never  since  that  speech  has  the  adminlstratlcn  been  neutral  In 
thought,  word,  or  deed.  Contlnuou.sly  thereafter  high  members  of 
the  administration,  certainly  not  without  Mr.  Roosevelt's  approval, 
seized  every  occasion  to  incite  hatred  and  fear  of  the  aggressors, 
who  were  called  by  name,  and  to  implant  the  thought  that  If  Great 
Britain  and  France  were  attacked,  we  .should  have  to  exert  our 
power  to  save  them.  In  order  to  preserve  the  democratic  principle 
in  the  world.  Then  the  President  himself,  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress la.st  January,  made  the  famous  utterance  that  whereas  words 
were  futile,  still  there  were  many  methods  "short  of  war.  but  more 
effective  than  mere  words"  whereby  aggressor  nations  could  be 
brought  to  account. 

Shortly  after  this  It  became  known  that  the  administration  was 
demanding  a  revision  of  what  it  referred  to  as  the  so-called  neu- 
trality law.  There  was  a  White  House  conference  with  Members 
of  Congress,  at  which  the  President  was  understood  to  have  made 
their  blood  run  cold  by  telling  them  America's  first  line  of  defense 
was  in  Prance.  When  this  had  leaked  out  and  had  produced  a 
profound  and  premature  political  sensation  in  the  world,  he  denied 
having  said  it.  Whether  he  said  it  explicitly  in  that  way,  at  that' 
time,  does  not  matter  at  all.  The  Idea  was  Implicit  In  the  quar- 
antine speech,  in  his  message  to  Congress,  and  in  many  other 
sayings. 

Then  there  was  his  farewell  to  the  people  of  Warm  Springs.  Ga., 
"I'll  be  back  in  the  fall,  if  we  don't  have  a  war,"  and  his  endorse- 
ment of  an  editorial  that  followed  in  the  Washington  Post,  saying 
that  in  using  the  collective  word  "we."  the  President  meant  to 
aline  this  country  with  the  democracies  of  Europe,  and  was  telling 
Hitler  and  Mussolini  "that  the  tremendous  force  of  the  United 
States  must  be  a  factor  in  their  current  thinking."  This  endorse- 
ment of  the  Wa.shington  Pest's  interpretation  of  what  he  meant 
was  made  at  a  press  conference.  April  11.  which  the  New  York 
Times  reported  in  the  following  words:  "President  Roosevelt  strongly 
Implied  today  that  he  believed  the  involvement  of  the  United  States 
In  any  general  European  war  was  inevitable,  and  that  this  Nation 
should  stand  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  Great  Britain  and  FYance 
against  Nazi-Fascist  machinations." 

And  how  far  that  was  from  the  positive  statement  that  he  had 
made  on  February  3.  "We  are  against  entangling  alliances,  obvi- 
ously." he  said.  "The  foreign  policy  has  not  changed  and  is  not 
going  to  change." 

If  he  meant  there  had  been  no  change  in  foreign  policy  since 
hLs  quarantine  speech,  that  was  probably  true.  But  this  was  a 
policy  the  American  people  did  not  yet  comprehend  and  knew  very 
little  about. 

Nothing  was  aimless.  All  this  was  leading  to  a  certain  thing. 
The  President  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  the  law  that  made  it 
unlawful  to  .«ell  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  In  June 
he  sent  to  the  Capitol  hiS  own  so-called  neutrality  law,  asking  that 
it  be  substituted  for  the  one  on  the  books.  The  law  he  proposed 
was  amazing.  It  would  have  Invested  the  President  with  almost 
unlimited  discretion  lo  employ  the  economic  power  and  resource* 
of  this  countrv  In  a  foreign  war,  .such  resources  not  only  as  mate- 
rials and  focdstuffs.  but  arms,  munitions,  and  all  implements  of 
war;  al.so  crtdit  and  shipping,  and  then  very  large  control  of  the 
private  activities   of  American   citizens. 

The  adminifctration  very  well  knew  that  the  opposition,  calling 
Itself  "the  peace  bloc"  and  derisively  called  "the  isolationist  bloc." 
would  make  its  hardest  fight  against  the  repeal  of  the  4-year-cld 
embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war. 
Tlierefore.  it  put  forward  Secretary  Hull,  and  after  him  others,  to 
argue  that  there  was  really  no  logical  difference  between,  on  one 
hand.  guns,  bombing  planes,  and  explosives,  and.  on  tue  other  hand, 
the  m"aterials  out  of  which  the  belligerents  could  manufacture  their 
own  war  implements,  or  the  food  they  ate  while  doing  it.  The 
humanitarian  might  shudder  at  the  thought  of  selling  the  lethal 
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instrumpins    for   profu.    and    that    could    be    understood,    but    the 
diff-renc  •  was  in  logic  unreal. 

This  arguintnt  wu5  evusive.  Consider  it.  To  manufacture  guns, 
plane-,  ana  cxplr^i\c<  requires  time  and  equipment.  In  war.  time 
1.S  vital;  and  every  nation  at  war  may  be  supposed  to  be  nmnm:^ 
Its  full  equipmenr  in  hi-:h  pour.  If  we  embirtro  arni.s  and  muni- 
tions, the  naticn.s  that  control  the  sea  still  have  aoces.s  to  cur  raw 
in:iteri:ii-s,  our  fuel,  and  our  .■surplus  foodstuffs,  ar.d  that  is  tre- 
nit'tid.ius  advan'ai^e:  but  if  we  lift  the  embaiRO,  they  have  access. 
beside.=  .  to  uur  industrial  power.  Obviously,  the  purpose  of  repeal- 
ln>;  the  cmbareo  on  aims  and  munitions  would  be  to  sharpen  and 
lengthen  uur  weapon  against  Hitler.  Logic  had  nothing  to  do  with 
It      Policy  wa.-,  ac'mg. 

Wanting  to  kn^.w  why  the  President's  neutrality  law  did  not 
continue  the  embaren  on  arms  and  munitions,  the  Foreign  Af!alrs 
Committfe  of  the  Hou.>e  consulted  the  State  Department.  The 
wi  rds  that  follcv.  are  from  the  minority  report  of  that  commiitee: 
■  When  rtpre.sentatives  of  the  State  Department  were  a.sked  v.hether 
there  wa.-  any  change  m  the  international  situation  which  .should 
cau-e  Corifire.^f;  to  repeal  the  provision  for  an  arms  embargo  at  this 
tunc,  our  committee  was  told  that  Hitler's  taking  over  of  27  muni- 
tion plants  m  Austrii  and  the  Skoda  works  and  11  other  plants  in 
Czechoslovakia  JusufK'd  tlie  change." 

That  was  to  .-av.  because  Germany  had  acquired  additional  mu- 
nition plant.s.  therefore  It  was  necessary  to  give  England  and  France 
acce.«s  to  American  munition  plants.  The  Idea  is  clear.  The  motive 
is  c(  mprehensiblf  But  when  clid  it  come  to  be  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States  to  mind  the  balance  of  military  power  m 
Eurof)e>  Ct-rtalnly.  on  Pebrtiary  3,  when  the  President  said  that 
Iht-re  was  no  change  in  our  foreign  policy  and  that  there  was  not 
going  to  be  any  chance,  the  people  did  not  know  that  that  was  our 
fiireisn  policv.  Tlie  minoritv  report  of  the  Foreign  AfTairs  Commit- 
tee of  the  House  added:  "We  are  opposed  to  the  Pre.-,id"nt's  policv 
ni  u-ing  the  threat  of  our  power  to  preserve  a  balance  of  power  in 
Eur'  pe  " 

Much  to  the  Pn  =ldcnt's  chaerin.  his  so-called  neutrality  law  was 
defeated.  Meanwhile,  the  come-and-get-it  feature  of  the  old  law 
expired  m  May.  leaving  the  rest  of  it  as  it  was:  the  export  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  nanons  at  war  absolutely  forbidden. 

Th^t  was  in  July.  Tlie  struggle  between  the  President  and  Con- 
gress wa.s  dramatic  At  the  very  end  he  called  a  conference  at 
the  White  House  of  both  thosie  who  supported  him  and  those  who 
op}  osed  him;  that  was  the  conference  which  the  Vice  President  is 
fiui>p(ised  '."  h.i\c  terminated  by  saying,  •'It's  no  use,  Cap'n.  You 
haven't  got  the  votes." 

And  what  was  the  crucial  point  of  that  struggle?  Not  the  em- 
bargo, really  Not  whether  or  no^  the  sale  of  arms  and  munition.s 
to  nations  at  war  should  be  forbidden  by  law.  That  was  only  the 
ftrhting  point  It  is  now  a  curiously  twisted  pattern.  The  idea 
of  the  so-callf-d  neutrality  law  completed  In  1937  was  to  limit  the 
rights  of  neutral  clti;vns  for  fear  they  should  create  circumstances 
and  conditions  fending  to  Involve  the  country  in  war.  But  the  pas- 
slonat-  idea  of  those  who  last  July  defended  that  same  law,  against 
the  law  the  President  was  tryin>^  to  put  in  place  of  it.  was  to'linut 
th.  p(jw.r  of  an  iiiir.eutral  government  to  involve  the  country  in 
another  European  conflict 

After  his  defe-'.  the  Pre-iden^  retired  to  Hvde  Park  where  he 
held  a  press  conference,  which  was  reported  In  the  New  Vork  Times 
July  22.  as  follows  Mr  Roosevelt  confirmed  one  of  the  many  ut- 
terances afributed  to  him  bv  those  who  participated  in  the  White 
Hou.^e  conference  Tuesday  night.  He  said  he  told  the  group  that 
he  had  already  tired  two  shots  for  peace  and  wanted  a  chance  to 
fire  a  third,  "-hould  the  occasion  arise.  Reporters  were  left  to  infer 
that  he  could  not  fire  the  third  shot  unless  this  Nation  were" free 
to  sh-p  .irnis  and  munitions  to  belligerents" 

H»^  wanted  a  bli-cer  gun.  An  economic  gun;  a  shot  to  be  fired  for 
p«'a<e.     And  yet  a  gun  to  Intimidate  Hitler. 

Continuing  the  report  of  that  Hyde  Park  press  conference  the 
New  Yo!k  Tunes  correspondent  wrote:  "Because  the  United  States 
had  horn  eliminated,  for  the  present  at  least,  as  a  factor  to  bo 
rr-'knned  with  by  atrgrcs:^nr  nations,  who  mit-ht  have  hesitated  In 
the  face  of  potential  American  aid  to  nonai-Kresfors.  the  chances 
cl  an  outbrtak  of  war  had  Ixen  increased,  the  President  explained  " 

S<i  .said  Winston  Chuichtll,  now  First  Lord  of  the  British  Admir- 
altv.  In  the  N' w  York  Herald -Tribune,  July  14.  "It  is  of  capital 
hnpcrti>nce."  he  wrote,  "that  Hitler  should  not  be  misl^^d  Into  be- 
lirving  that  the  rectut  vote  on  President  Roosevelt's  ucutralitv  bill 
rtpre.--en;s  the  la-t  word  which  the  United  States  has  to  speak  upon 
the  fundaniei.tal  i.ssue.^  now  at  stake.  •  •  •  Tliis  controversy 
may  bo  a  potential  factor  in  bringing  about  what  all  American  cui- 
z«  ns  most  de-ire  to  prevent"— namely,  a  European  war. 

So  you  sec  how  it  may  be— and  we  sav  it  sardonically— that  the 
war  which  did  come  w.is  our  fault,  on  the  testimony  cf  bch  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  First  Lord  of  the  Biitl^h 
Alinlral'y,  because  Congress  at  a  certain  moment  did  not  give 
Mr  Roosevelt  th'^  economic  weapon  with  whu  h  he  would  have 
un(lert..k.  n  to  redress  the  balance  of  power  that  Hitl<-r  had  uo.set 
li:  Europe. 

When  the  war  came  the  Prrsld  n:  did  tho?  thinst';.  seriatim:  He 
proclaimed  an  absr^lute  cmba.rso  on  the  salt-  of  arni'^  and  muni- 
tions, as  he  was  obliged  to  dvi  under  the  law  he  had  been  unable 
to  get  rid  of;  he  proclaimed  a  limited  emergencv  Ir.  order  to  have  a 
fleer  hand  all  around:  through  the  Feckral  lending  .Administrutor 
hi  announced  that  the  Johnson  Act.  lorbidding  American  credit  to 
be  loaned  to  America's  defaulting  war  debtors.  6in_->  not  bind  the 
Icndiug  agincies  of  ihc  Federal  Goveruuient,  and  that  the  Govern- 


ment's own  Export-Import  Bank  and  Its  Reconstruction  F'inance 
Corporation  have  plenty  of  unused  credit  to  finance  both  the  pro- 
duction ar.d  the  sale  (jf  American  commodities  in  benefit  of  those 
European  belligerents  who  happily  control  the  sea  ar.d  can,  there- 
fore, come  and  get  them.  And  then  saying  he  believed  public 
feeling  had  changed  to  his  view,  he  called  Congress  in  special  ses- 
sion to  reconsider  repealing  the  embargo  on  the  sale  of  anus  and 
munitions. 

Historicaily.  the  policy  cf  the  American  Government  had  been  to 
a.s.sert  and  defend  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  arms  and  munitions 
to  other  nations  freely  In  peace  and  war.  and  there  was  niuch  to  t>e 
said  for  that  policy.  There  is  nuich  to  be  said  for  it  still.  Never- 
thelts.,  deliberately,  in  time  of  peace,  we  departed  from  it  Now, 
with  Europe  in  a  state  of  war,  to  change  our  peacetime  law  for- 
bidding traffic  in  arms  and  munitions,  and  to  change  It  m  a  way  to 
benefit  one  side  only,  is  an  unneutral  act  Let  no  one  be  deceiv-'d 
to  the  contrarv.  Such  an  act  on  the  part  of  a  nation  tha:  holds 
the  decisive  econ:jinic  power  is  one  the  con.-e(iUi.  nces  of  which  can- 
not be  fore-^een. 

Durine  2  years  of  unneutral  propaganda  the  Roo.sevelt  adminis- 
tration, evolving  a  foreign  policy  of  its  own  so  dangerous  that  the 
revelation  of  it  had  to  be  graduated  to  the  Gallup  polls,  at  the 
same  time  impos:  d  the  hypnotic  thought  that  wc  can  exi.Tt  the 
power  without  ourselves  b<  coming  Involved  In  actual  war.  Tills  we 
believe  to  be  a  phanUisy,  in  contempt  of  both  expt.r;eiic(^  and  cum- 
mi-n  .sense.  Tlieie  i.-^  no  such  magic  weapcu,  all  poweilul  i.nd  yet 
bloodles.s. 

People  cannot  be  neutral  in  foelir.g  That  is  impossible.  We 
suppo.'^e  th.it  American  sympathus  now  lie  more  one  wa  ,■  than 
toward  any  oih.r  f  .re:gn  war  .since  our  history  betran  All  the  more 
on  that  account  slu.uld  the  Government  be  tlie  iinufie  of  our  le.ison. 
No  government  should  know  what  its  own  sympathies  are.  Would 
that  we  had  at  this  time  a  government  steadfast  in  the  AmerKaii 
tradition  of  jealous  neutrahly.  and  willing,  if  necessary,  t.-)  fight 
for  that,  instead  of  one  hotly  demanding  the  sword  of  tins  Natioa'a 
economic  power  to  wield  in  Europe's  war. 


Payment  by  Great  Britain  and  France  for 
Purchases  in  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:^IARKS 

OF 

HOxN.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER 

OF  CONNKCTK  t'T 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  17  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 

Mr.  DANAHER.  Mr.  Prrsident.  during  the  course  of 
my  remarks.  I  a-^ked  and  obtained  unanimou.s  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  Baltimore 
Sun  by  Mr.  J.  Fred  Essary  relating  to  orders  pla:ed  in 
the  United  States  by  the  British  and  French  Governmt  nts 
for  the  purchase  and  payment  of  poods  and  materials.  I  did 
not  have  the  article  at  hand  at  the  time.  I  now  ask  onani- 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  today's  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a;  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  12.  19"9! 
State  Dfp.^rtm=-nt  Insists  A' i.  Ap.ms  BorcitT  in  Unitfd  Statts 
Have  Befn  Paid  For -Asserts  ALLrEs  H^ve  Not  Let  Bis  Con- 
tracts—Tells Pittman  No  Debt  Has  Been  Negotiated  or  Has 
ArcuMrLATETi — P.ARTS  OF  Okders  Were  Executed.  But  All  OTiiEim 
Were  Held  Up 

(By  J  FredEssary) 

Washington.  October  11.— The  Sutte  Department  is  authority  fo,r 
the  statement  today  that  the  Allied  governments  have  not  r  warded 
contracts  for  huge  quantities  of  arms  In  this  country  thereby 
creating  a  great  potential  debt  if  not  an  actual  one. 

A-^surance  to  this  effect  was  given  to  Sen.itor  Krv  Pittman.  chair- 
man of  the  Foreimi  Relations  Committee.  The  facts  wtre  as.'^mbled 
by  Joseph  C  Grem,  head  of  the  National  Munitions  Control  Board 
of  the  State  D<'partment. 

It  IS  true  that  many  large  orders,  chiefly  for  aircraft  have  been 
awarded  to  Amer.can  manufacture! s  and  that  a  part  cf  the.v  orders 
have  been  executed.  It  is  also  true  that  some  of  the  goods  have 
been  delivered. 

everything  paid  for 

But  the  department  InsLsts  that  every  airplane  or  engine  ^r  shell 
that  had  been  turned  over  to  an  Allied  gc  vernmcnt  up  to  the  time 
of  th-  Presidents  ncutraluy  proclamation  had  been  p;:;d  for  on 
the  barrel  head.     No  debt  has  been  necutiafd  or  has  accumulated 

In  the  memorandum  i)repired  for  Sen:itor  Pittman  it  was  pointed 
out  that  at  the  time  of  the  proclamation  Gieat  Britain  'lad  let 
contracts  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  ot!:er  instruments  of  war  to 
tlie  value  of  »44.800.000. 
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Of  this  amount  coods  to  the  value  of  $27,000,000  had  been  shipped 
en  th"  date  cf  the  proclamation,  when  deliveries  abruptly  ended. 
Ihc  Dcpaitment  says  the  goods  were  paid  for  m  full. 

licenses,  not  oriiet.s.  canceled 

Licenses  for  the  remaincler  of  the  British  purchases  al.?o  were 
Issued,  but  they  were  automatically  canceled  the  day  the  procla- 
mation became  effective      The  orders    however,  were  "not  canci  led. 

Also.  1-  was  anncunced  that  France  had  let  contracts  amounting 
to  $104.500000  by  the  time  neutrality  was  proclaimed.  Of  that 
amount  deliveries  had  been  made  and  shipments  were  authorized  to 
the  value  ot  .f'JO  900  000. 

As  m  the  casi^  of  the  British  contracts,  the  export  licenses  for  the 
undelivered  French  purcha.scs  were  revoked. 

PAYMENT    ON    DELIVERY 

"It  r-.ay  be  stated  categorically."  Mr  Green  said,  "that  every  con- 
tract which  t)i  '  E'ltish  and  Frt  nch  Govtrnments  have  made  with 
American  companies  for  the  purchase  of  arnis.  ammunition,  and 
iinp'enunts  of  war  has  provided  for  payment  m  advance  of  delivery 
and  full  payment  on  delivery." 

The  fact  that  contracts  are  outstanding  for  additional  supplies 
doe.s  not  create  a  debt  in  the  Judgment  of  State  Department  officials. 
It  is  known  that  deliveries  in  this  Instance  do  not  mean  actual 
shipment.  They  merely  mean  handinc:  ever  the  goods  to  repre- 
sentative-^ of  thi'  foreign  government  involved. 

As  rapidly  as  the  commodities  are  tlrnshed.  they  are  paid  for 
under  all  contracts  known  to  the  Government.  The  problem  of 
gettmtt  the  lini>hed  products  nut  of  the  country  is  no  responsi- 
bility of  the  manufacturers,  it  is  said. 

So  far  as  can  be  learned,  no  contracts  with  American  manufac- 
turers have  been  canceled.  The  purchasers  expect  to  get  their 
aims  anfi  ammunition  if  and  when  the  cmbartro  is  lifted. 

Senator  Pittman  had  been  ancered  by  statements  by  Senator 
John  a.  Danaher  (Republican.  Connecticut)  that  t lie"  proposed 
neutrality  reviMon  program  would  open  the  door  to  sweeping  credits 
to  belhgerent  [)oweri; 

The  committee  chairnian  said  this  afternoon  that  the  State 
Department's  Iicnr'^-  slviweri  "very  lUarly  tliat  not  only  have  no 
debts  been  incurred  prior  to  the  President's  proclamation  but 
that  munitions  manufacturers  of  this  country  never  did  have  and 
ha\e  no  intention  now  of  selling  to  belligerents  except  on  a  cash 
basis." 

"So  the  whole  fear."  he  continued,  "of  the  accumulation  of  a 
great  debt  by  tlie  purchase  of  muniiioiis  has  no  foundation  what- 
soever. ' 

There  w,a.s  further  dL^cussion  today  of  the  War  Department's 
proi,'ram  for  incri  asiiig  the  land  forces  of  the  country  to  full 
piacetime  strength. 

To  do  thLs.  the  R(>gular  Army  must  recruit  up  to  280.000  men.  or 
5r<  000  more  than  is  now  authorized.  The  Army's  total  s'rength 
now  IS  about  185,000  and  it  is  recruiting  new  members  tn  expand 
Its  forces  to  the  227,000  total  authorized  recently  by  the  President. 

The  Nalionnl  Guard,  if  these  forces  are  to  attain  full  peacetime 
strength,  must  expand  to  a  much  greater  degree,  officials  pointed 
out 

The  auth'Ti/ed  strenftth  of  the  Guard  is  4,'i0,000.  To  reach  that 
goal  It  is  nece.-sary  to  recruit  approximately  215,000  more  men. 


Work  of  Mixed  Claims  Commission 


extb:nsion  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  ELBERT  D.  THOMAS 

OF   UTAH 

IX  Till-:  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  IS  (Jcnislatirc  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4) ,  1039 


ARTICLE  BY  JOSEPH  C.  FEHR,  ESQ. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Utah.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  in.serted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
article  by  Mr,  Joseph  Conrad  Fehr,  a  distinguished  membei 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar.  published  in  the  October 
issue  of  'he  American  Bar  Association  Journal,  relating  to  the 
vvoi  k  of  the  I^T'xcd  Claims  Commii;sion. 

There  being  r>o  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
pMiited  in  t!;o  Record,  as  follows: 

|Fr  an  tiic  .American  Bar  Association  Journal,  October  1939] 

worui  OF  the  mined  claims  commission 

(By  Joseph  Conrad  Fehr.  m':>mber  of  the  Di.strlct  of  Columbia  bar) 

With  the  decision  of  Mr.  Justice  Owen  J.  Roberts,  of  the  Supreme 
Coiut  of  the  United  btatt-s.  as  umpire  of  the  Mixed  Claims  Com- 
mission, United  Stales  and  Germany,  in  holding  Germany  respon- 


sible for  the  conflagrations  and  explosions  which  took  place  on  the 
"Black  Tom"  pier  of  the  Lehigh  Valley  Railroad  m  Jersey  City. 
N.  J.,  on  July  30.  1916.  and  nearly  6  months  later,  en  January  11, 
1917.  in  the  Canadian  Car  &  Foundry  munitions  plant  at  Kincs- 
land.  N.  J.,  the  work  of  that  17-year-e;d  international  tribunal  comes 
to  a  dramatic  close.  And  having  dispo.^ed  of  more  than  20.000 
claims,  large  and  small,  it  now  goes  down  into  history  as  the  greatest 
international  arbitration  ever  convened  for  th.e  purpose  of  adjudi- 
cating the  pecuniary  claims  cf  one  country  and  its  citizens  against 
ancther. 

•  ••**•• 

When  it  is  recalled  that  during  the  125  years  prior  to  the  World 
War  the  United  States  was  a  party  to  71  different  arbitrations, 
involving  24  other  nations,  and  all  manner  of  }>ecuniary  demands, 
this  arbitration  of  war  claims  between  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many is  particularly  noteworthy.  These  71  prior  arbitrations  re- 
sulted in  total  awards  of  less  than  $93,000,000.  includii:g  the  Geneva 
award  of  $15,500,000.  a  single  proceeding  knov.n  as  the  Alabama 
arbitration,  in  lavor  of  the  United  Sta'es.  The  Alabama  arbitration 
alcne  lasted  5  years,  the  Commission  filing  a  lump-sum  award  in 
order  to  settle  1.701  claims,  including  448  for  the  expendlttire  of 
war-risk  insurance  premitims  which  were  summarily  disregarded. 
As  compared  with  this  record  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission.  United 
States  and  Germany,  aside  from  the  above-mentioned  sabotage 
claims,  recjulred  less  than  11  years  to  dispo.se  of  20.425  chiurs. 
resulting  in  total  awards  aggregating  $260,000,000  (includuvj; 
interest ) . 

Tlie  United  States  and  Germany  began  their  momentous  arbitra- 
tion on  October  9.  1922.  Its  work  can  best  be  appraised  through 
the  feillowmg  hgures;  Aside  from  the  so-called  sabotage  cases.  th<Te 
are  G  837  awards  to  private  claimants,  carrving  the  total  r.mount  of 
$193.892.287  92,  With  the  four  awards  to"  the  Goveriunent  of  the 
United  States  m  the  amount  of  $84,961  „534. 18,  the  entire  number  of 
awards  is  6,841,  agaregatlng  $278.8.i3.8-22.10.  These  llg'-i'-es  include 
interest    only  throu:h  September  30.    1935.   interest   running  on   at 

5  percent   per   annum   on   all    amounts   unjiaid.     Of    these   awards, 

6  498  have  already  been  paid  m  full  and  ;'04  have  been  paid  ap- 
prcxmiately  the  principal  amount.  Stated  In  another  way.  there 
has  been  i)aid  the  stim  of  $135,379,216.93  in  payment  of  nearly  7,000 
awartis  to  private  claimants  in  whole  or  in  part.  Payments  are 
made  by  the  Treasury  Department  of  the  United  States!  under  the 
St-ttlemenl  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928,  out  cf  a  special  i  rust  fund 
therein  created,  the  Federal  Government  having  no  obligation  In 
respect  of  payment  except  to  administer  the  account. 

The  payments  made  on  account  of  these  awards  were  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928.  Later,  on 
November  7.  1930,  Germany,  under  the  debt  agreement  with  the 
United  States  of  June  23.  1930.  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  her  bonds  runnfng  tn  the  United  States  amounting 
to  RM3. 169. 700. 000  (approximately  $755,000,000)  in  order  to  satisfy 
her  obligations  Of  this  amount.  RM2. 121. 600.000  ($505,000,000) 
was  to  sa.^'^fy  th.e  awards  of  the  Commission,  and  the  remainder, 
RMl  048.100.000  ($250,000,000),  to  meet  the  costs  nl  the  American 
Army  of  C>ccupation  in  Germany  following  the  armistice.  The  debt 
agreement  was  authorized  by  an  American  statute  of  June  5,  1930, 
and  a  German  statute  of  similar  tenor. 

The  lati"  Chandler  P.  Ander.son,  of  New  York  and  Washington,  an 
outstanding  International  lawyer,  was  for  many  years  tlie  American 
commissioner.  Dr.  Wilhelm  Kiesselbach.  of  Hamburg,  Germany, 
chief  Justice  of  the  Hanseatic  Supreme  Cenirt .  was  for  many  years 
the  German  commissioner.  Since  1934  the  German  commJ.ssloner 
has  been  Dr.  Victor  L.  F.  H.  Huccking.  Prior  to  Mr.  Justice  Roberts 
there  were  three  umpires,  each  of  whom  died.  The  late  William 
R.  Day.  alter  retiring  from  the  Supreme  Ccurt  of  the  United  Stat 's 
In  1922,  was  soon  after  appointed  the  commls.'^ion's  first  umpire 
by  President  Harding.  The  German  Government  had  requested 
President  Hard.ng  to  designate  an  outstanding  American  Jurist. 
Mr.  Justice  Day  resigned  as  umpire  shortly  before  his  death  in  1923 
and  at  the  request  of  the  German  Government  he  was  succeeded 
by  the  late  Judge  Edwin  B.  Parker,  until  then  the  American  com- 
mls-lcner  Mr  Anderson  then  became  the  American  member  on  the 
commission.  Following  the  death  of  Judge  P?irker  on  October  30, 
1929.  Hon.  Roland  W.  Boyden.  of  Boston,  for  several  years  un- 
official ohserver  for  the  United  States  at  the  Reparation  Commis- 
sion in  Paris,  became  umpire  on  January  9,  1930.  Mr,  Boyden  died 
on  October  25,  1931.  leaving  the  position  of  umpire  again  vacant. 
Upon  the  invitation  of  both  Governments.  Mr.  Justice  Roberts,  of 
the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  agreed  to  serve  as  umpire  in  the 
winding  up  of  the  Commission's  work.  When  Mr.  Anderson  died 
several  years  ago  he  was  succeeded  as  American  commls-'jlcncr  by 
Christopher  B.  Garnett. 

During  th  ■  past  16  years  the  United  States  has  been  reprcnented 
before  the  Commission  by  the  late  Robert  W.  Bonynge.  of  New 
York,  who  succeeded  the  late  Robert  C.  Morris,  also  cf  New  York 
in  June  1923.  He  has  since  prosecuted  before  the  Commi.sslon 
claims  of  the  United  States  and  American  nationals,  assisted  by  a 
legal  staff,  of  which  Mr.  Harold  H.  Martin,  of  Washington,  has  been 
chief  coun.sel.  Since  practically  the  beginning  of  the  arbitration, 
Germany's  first  agent  before  the  Commission  was  Dr.  Karl  von 
Lewinski.  an  official  high  In  the  councils  of  the  German  Fore.gu 
Office,  who  was  succeeded  in  1930  by  Dr.  Wilhelm  Tannenberg.  al.  o 
an  official  of  the  German  Foreign  Office;  and  Dr.  Tannenberg  was  in 
1933  succeeded  by  Dr.  Johann  Lohman.  who,  in  turn,  was  In  1934 
succeeded  by  Dr.  Richard  Paullg. 

The  agreement  constituting  the  Commission  requL-ed  that  Ger- 
many be  notified  on  or  before  April  9,  1923,  as  to  the  nature  a:.d 
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number  of  cinlms  the  Unifpd  St-atps  int"ndod  to  prrsent.  At  that 
time  there  wtrr  only  12  416  cl.iims  filec'  fcir  Mrbitr.-.tior'.  There 
demands,  ccmprisint,'  many  claims  since  determined  to  have  been 
unicunded  or  ex'jsgerated.  amcun'ed  in  terms  of  claimants'  de- 
mands to  thf  amazme:  tisurc  cf  $1,479  004,313  92,  including  the  Gov- 
ernment's claim:  icr  the  co.st  cf  ma:n'ai:::;ig  the  American  Armv  of 
Occupation  along  the  Rhine,  estimated  a-  of  J.inu.iry  31.  !'J^3.  at 
$-50,544  81ii.  f-ubject  to  adjn-tmrnis.  Tins  particular  claim  was 
later  withdrawn  by  rea.^on  of  the  separate  arranuem'Tt  between 
the  United  States  and  Gernianv  knov.ri  a.-^  the  Ynnn'.'  plar.  of  1923 
(which  superseded  tlie  Dawe.^  Plan  cf  1924  and  iln'  liiuu.cal  u^:r>e- 
mtnt  adopted  by  the  Pans  Conference  Jaiiu.iry  14.  ]92ji.  cal.mg 
for  payment  cf  this  item  by  Germany  directly  to  the  United  Sr-i-fs. 
Under  the  sub:-'-que:it  agrcem-nt  cf  Dec:mbcr  31,  1928  (contem- 
plated by  the  fcktriement  of  War  Claims  Act  cf  1928)  about  8,000 
60-Citlled  late  claims  were  allowed  to  come  within  the  juiisdicLion 
of  thv-  Cotr.mis'^u.n.  which  have  all  since  been  di.-^poscd  of. 

Of  the  6.S3'i  awards  in  private  claims,  the  principal  amounts  defi- 
nitely ascertained  prior  to  the  awards  recently  made  with  reierence 
to  the  so-called  cabcTape  claims  are  $2,409,431.31  in  awards  in  the 
Lusuanta  gioiip.  $35,342,105  02  in  the  mbrine  underwriters'  group, 
find  .-cme  $30.000  000  in  o.hjr  cLiims  involving  dcatlrs  and  personal 
Injuri'^s  (other  than  thrcuf^h  the  sinking  of  the  LusUania  group), 
Ame.ican  hull  and  cargo  lo.-^ses.  dam.ige  to  property  in  territory 
OvCup.ed  by  Germany,  damages  sustained  thrtujii  appLcaticn  in 
Germany  of  excrpMcnal  war  mtasures,  American  intere.as  in  esrates, 
debts  bank  deposits.  ;»nd  bonds.  In  this  connection  it  should  be 
noted  that  tlie  rcparaiicn  dem.inris  of  the  principal  Allied  and  Asso- 
ciated P  wi-rs  totaled  about  $.i2,OGO,OCO,Ono. 

The  clalm.s  pv:  fcrward  by  the  Geverriment  of  the  United  States 
as  such  were  s  le'y  on  account  of  de.s'.ruction  of  or  damage  tn  shii;-; 
and  cargoes.  An  award  r^.'-ulted  in  each  case  asserted.  Totaling 
$42.034.794  41,  exclusiie  cf  mti^rcst,  winch  runs  a*  5  percent  simpk; 
li.tcrrst  per  annum,  ficn-^  November  11,  1913,  these  awaids  are  ao 
followj;: 

U    S,  Shippint.;  Bnr.rd $16,  5Cn.  000  00 

U.  S    Veterans'  Bureau.-    24,319.095.41 

U.  S    Railroad  Aciministraticn 1.215,000  00 

U  S   G:.v?!nmen:  Despatch  Agency 690.00 

The  'j^rnnd  tr  tal  of  the  prin'jipal  of  all  r.wnrds  is  cpproximately 
$2410^0,000  Ev  ac'dlriT  in*ercst"  due  p.t  thf^  rate  of  5  percent  from 
thf  numerous  da'e?;  "pecf^f^d  in  the  awards,  America's  to'al  bill 
aeainst  Germany  en  accotmt  of  both  private  and  Government 
cla  ms  :.s  well  cvf-r  $'?00.000,000.  Of  this  amoiir.t  there  has  already 
bten  paid  to  private  claimants  about  $134.C0')  000,  payments  on 
Bcc^unt  of  the  Government  awards  being  deferred  uricier  the 
aforesaid  act,  until  the  private  claimants  have  been  fully  recom- 
pense d 

The  war-ri  k  msurance  premium  clalm.s.  aggregating  in  amotmt 
claimed  $345.000  000,  were,  after  elaborate  arguments  and  thor- 
C'K'h  cnnsiderntmn  dlBm.i.'-SPd  by  the  Com.m  .■'s'cii  as  ill-founded. 
Dr.plicaticns  amnuntln-  to  approximately  $10O.0O0.OC0.  including 
al'-'^  arbitrary  e.<a:'<'"rations  in  claims,  scaled  down  the  amounts 
demanded  even  m(  .f  Ac-  airendy  pointed  out,  it  was  not  necessary 
ffr  tiie  C-'mm',«.'-i.-n  to  abjudicate  the  C-ovemment's  claim  for  the 
co.«t  of  th<^  army  of  oecupat'cn. 

As  compared  with  thc.^  entered  by  the  late  Judce  Parker  as 
the  «^o!e  CrmmlEr:icner  cf  tli-  Tripartite  Claim.s  Commission,  the?<» 
aw'fds  were,  indeed,  tremendous.  That  Commi-s:cn  rendered 
awards  ag.ilnst  Austria  totnllng  $370.032  11,  including  interest, 
which  have  already  been  paid.  The  av,ards  against  Hungary 
t.'talcd  s^me  $200  OjO,  Incltuiing  interest. 

The  United  States  had  also  sjl?ed  certain  German  ve-seLs  which 
r-ere  valti-^d  by  the  Na"v  Board  cf  Apprai.-al  m  1917  at  some 
534,000,000,  In  the  suit.s  filed  in  the  United  States  Court  cf  Claims 
after  the  w.-.r  idi=:mi.".sed  for  lack  of  jurisdiction)  th-'  former  cwn- 
r.s  cf  these  ships  valued  them  in  excess  of  $230  000  000.  Howevor, 
thi-  late  Judge  Jam^^s  W  Remick,  of  Concord,  N.  H..  the  Wnr 
Claims  Arbiter  named  pursuant  to  the  War  Claims  Act  of  1928. 
applying  the  particular  rule  of  fair  compensation  prescribed  by 
the  act.  judicially  determined  tn  1930.  after  very  thcrou,;h  argu- 
ment' and  ccn-idera'icn.  that  the  value  cf  the  ve.  s  Is  within  hla 
Jurisdiction  was  $74  213.C00  including  interest  to  January   1,   1929. 

Judk'e  Remuk  coii'ludi'd  his  work  as  War  Cain..-  Arbiter  on 
D  cenibrr  15.  lO'Vi  The  amounts  cla:med  in  som?  1.200  rases  filed 
with  him  by  claimants  probably  aL^greinited  som^  $,=01.000  000. 
They  were  based  on  105  ship-,  about  6.200  patents,  and  th-:-  Sayville 
radio  sta'icn  No  American  had  ever  before  been  given  sole  power 
of  decision  witlioiit  r.ppeal  In  cases  Involving  s\ich  vast  sums.  The 
288  nT\iirds  entered  bv  the  Arbiter  In  favcr  of  G.'rmnn  nationals  in 
the  patent  ra.ses  nnd  the  radio-station  claim  amount,  w.th  hiterept 
thrcugh  U'28.  to  $12,485^87  83,  With  the  ship  cases,  the  awards 
to  Germiins  ag^ret,;ato  $C6,738,320  83.  including  slm.p'e  intfrfst  at 
5  percent  p(  r  annum  from  July  2,  1921,  thrcugh  December  31, 
1928,  ao  provided  'c-y  the  statute. 

The  a^t  hxed  a  maximum  limitation  of  $100,000,000  en  the 
ftwards.  German  nationals  have  alr-^ady  been  paid  substantial 
am junrs  cf  ih.^  .'wirds.  und  pa\Tnents  m  nccount  cf  ;he  rcm.iinder, 
with  Intcre:^-*.  will  b?  spread  over  a  long  period  of  years.  Tlie  Arbt- 
trr  also  m.ade  136  award.s  in  favor  cf  Austrian  nat'onals  nggre- 
gating  with  interest  $91?f:H7n4.  Eleven  Hungarian  nationals  also 
got  av.-ardi.  aggregating  $53  800, 

In  th''  light  cf  th--  work  thtis  accomplished,  the  return  by  the 
United  States  cf  the  property  seized  duiing  the  war  from  then 
ahtn  enemlis  prest  uted  f^  r  a  time  a  dltncult  prcb'cm.  T;;1>  prop- 
erty was  seized  in  retaliation  under  the  orijjinal  Trading  With  the 


En'^my  Act  enacted  October  6.  1917.  ar.d  a.s  since  from  tl^ne  to  time 
amended.  The  nicnrrty  was  specifically  ~ct  .asicif^  under  ihe  Knox- 
Porter  peace  resolution  which  d>"clared  that  in  terminating  the 
stiue  of  war  as  of  Jtine  2,  1921.  *iie  dale  cf  its  pui-^e.g",  the 
prcp-jrty  was  set  aside  as  a  sort  of  pledge  or  security  to  insure 
tb>"  p.iyment  of  Am-rica's  war  claims  once  their  amounts  were 
finaPy   aeff:'rmlned. 

•  •••••• 

Eirh-teen  years  have  now  elaped  since  the  signing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  America's  treaties  of  p'Mce  with  Germany,  Willi  Austria 
and  v.ith  Hungary  Tlie  Alien  Prcp.-r'y  Custodiaii  of  the  United 
States  still  has  in  his  possession  seme  property  belonging  to 
former  enemy  alien's  which  is  being  released  as  rapidly  i\s  owner- 
ship can  be  estalilished  Although  much  cf  this  prrperty  was 
seized  durir.'::  the  World  War.  sum.'^  of  It  was  sequestered  after  the 
signing  of  the  armistice,  even  up  to  the  time  cf  the  Knox-Por'-cr 
peace  resohiticn  of  June  2.  1921 

The  prnpe'-ty  tlius  taken  over  by  the  Allen  Property  Custodian 
was.  however  not  confiscated,  as  many  persons  beleve  The 
Custodian  sequestered  the  pr  perty  cf  enemy  aliens  In  accordance 
with  the  Trading  With  the  Enemy  Act  which  authorized  ou'nght 
confiscation  only  of  such  prop'-rty  a.s  cou'd  be  usid  in  the  prose- 
cution of  the  war  and  even  then  p-ovidrd  for  remunerf  tion.  as  in 
the  case  of  patents.  So.  strictly  speaking,  the  United  S.atps  never 
confiscated  any  pr;ppity. 

The  practice  of  eonfiscatlnf  private  enemy  property,  even  though 
.sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations  for  centuries,  b-'iiig  ec  ntrarv  not 
only  to  the  enlu'hten'^d  thought  of  the  world  but  al.eo  repuenant 
to  the  long-enabli-l-.ed  policy  of  th.'  United  States,  state-men  and 
e-onomlst,s  in  and  cut  of  Congres,-  for  years  endeavored  tc  formu- 
late a  plan  locking  to  the  disposal  cf  the  property  in  the 
Cus«^rjdian's  hand.=! — at  one  time  valued  in  ex^-ess  of  $600.000.000 — - 
In  a  manner  fair  and  equitable  to  the  nonresident  aliens  (formerly 
enemies)  from  whom  It  had  been  tpken.  at  the  same  t!m<  safe- 
guarding the  intercuts  of  American  national.s  whose  claims  (like- 
w.se  totaling  hund'-t^.l.^  of  millions  of  doil.irs)  wrre  in  tlie  mean- 
time beine  adjud.cated  by  the  Mixed  Claims  Commiss  on.  United 
States  and   Germany. 

It  wac  urged  by  som.e  that  the  United  States  mnke  an  uncondi- 
tional return  of  all  enemy  properly.  Others  argued  that  the 
United  States  should  hold  this  sequestered  property  as  coll.iteral 
security,  or  as  a  p;.ri,:\  to  in.ure  the  ultimate  payment  by  Ger- 
many of  the  yet  undrtermnned  American  claims  "  Manv  Insisted 
that  the  United  Stat.^s  exercise  its  right  to  confiscate  this  prop- 
erty, tlie  courts  having  held  that  there  is  an  absolu:e  neht  of 
confiscation.  It  was  also  suggested  that  thi.s  property  be  held  as 
a  set-cfl  against  the  American  claims  that  were  yet  to  be 
adjudirated. 

The  delay  in  winding  up  the  affairs  of  the  office  of  the  Alien 
Property  Ctistodian  mow  a  Bureau  of  the  Department  of  Justice) 
has  undoubtedly  been  due  to  the  ni.iiiy  proposals  off  Ted  as  to 
how  this  property  should  be  returned.  Without  undtrtaking  to 
definitely  deiinc  its  po-ot-war  policy  in  the  matter  Congress 
governed  ilsilf  to  a  large  extent  by  the  nonconfiscatory  policy 
adlicred  to  by  the  American  Govrrnnicnt  in  the  past,  in  the  mean- 
time keeping  an  eye  on  the  American  claims  against  the  former 
enemy  nations  as  they  were  being  adjudicated. 

It  was  of  paramount  importance  tha*  the  awards  as  determined 
by  the  Mixe.l  Clairr.s  Conuni.ssion  be  protected.  With  this  under- 
stanflmg  th.^  arbitration  preceded  m  ci.nformity  with  the  never- 
failing  desire  of  the  United  States  amicably  to  adjust  all  such 
differences  between  th.s  Kation  and  others  bv  Justiciary  m-Uead 
of  arbitrary  n.cthods.  This  afi^ude  explains  why  the  Alien  Prcp- 
erty  Custodian  was  never  authorl^rd  to  immediately  ret  ;rn  prop- 
erty held  by  him  following  the  reestablishment  of  neacelime 
relations  wiih  the  farmer  enemy  c^  untrics.  The  wav  wes  paved, 
however,  through  various  enactments  of  Congress,  amending  the 
Trading  With  the  Ent  m.y  Act  of  October  6,  1917,  for  th.-  gradual 
return  of  the  property  to  its  erstwhile  owners  in  a  manner  that 
was  not  confiscatoiy  but  at  the  same  time  vouchsafed  ai  iple  tune 
to  bo'h  Germany  and  her  wartime  allies  to  provide  wavs  and  means 
of  ultimately  rembursing  the  Government  of  the  Unil.-d  States 
and  American  n;;t  onals  on  account  of  all  Just  claims  growing  out 
of  the  W-rld  War  Hence,  wi'hcut  ofElcially  admitt.ng  .sucli  to 
havn  been  the  ca.-,.-.  the  events  leading  up  to  th.:>  windVig-uo  of 
the  work  of  both  the  Mixed  Claims  Commission  and  tlie  Alien 
Prcper-y  Cu<^todian  en.ib'.-. d  the  Unltrd  States  and  her  wartime 
en,  mies  ag-eeably  to  adopt  a  policy  which  In  effect  made  it  pn-s'ble 
for  the  United  States  to  always  hold  enough  former  enemy  property 
tn  the  hands  of  the  Custodian  as  s;:curi:y  or  piedge  to  in-,ure  the 
ultimote  pa\-m,-nt  of  all  jusf,  Am-rican  claims  against  (3erniany 
and  her  wartime  a'lies  and  narionals. 

Time  has  shown  that  these  nec'  ssarv  delavs  gave  rise  t  i  a  pro- 
cedure that  has  harmonized  with  the  policy  of  this  cotintry  as 
expound- d  sine-  the  days  of  Wash.ngtcn  and  as  expres-^ly  provkled 
for   in  Americas  separate   treaty  of  peace  with  Germany. 

The  property  eized  from  former  enemy  aliens  ha^  thus  fiom  time 
to  time  be^n  re!e..sed  in  the  following  manner: 

I  1 )  To  American  citizens  (1.  e.,  Americans  residing  n'^rcad  In 
enemy  alien  countries  and  nccupied  zones  at  the  tim.e  the  United 
States  entered  the  World  War). 

(2)  To  citij'eos  of  allied  countries. 

(3)  To  American  wr^uen  mairied  to  enemy  aliens  prior  to  Amer- 
ica's declaration  of  war. 

(4)  To  citizens  of  countries  newly  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  the  Treaty  cf  St.  Germain. 
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(5)  To  citizens  of  central  European  powers  (80  percent  to  Ger- 
man nationals  and  100  percent  to  the  Austnans  and  Hungarians 
conditioned  on  the  payment  of  American  claims  against  those 
C(  iKttrles) 

Turkish  and  Bulgarian  property  had  a!so  been  sotzed,  although 
war  wa";  never  actually  deciare<'i  arains^  Turkey  and  Bulcaria.  be- 
cause the«e  countries  were  allies  of  Germany  and  the  former 
Austro-Hi:nc;ir:an  Emjme.  Hov.ever,  this  property  was  retuimed  to 
It.s  lornicr  owners  as  quickly  as  it  was  pc.-s:ble  to  do  so. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  Setilement  of  War  Claims  Act  of  1928, 
w'lich  also  amended  the  Trading  With  tlie  Enemy  Act.  practically 
all  the  propv>rty  In  the  hands  of  the  Custodian  has  rapioly  been 
returned  to  the  former  owners  or  ther  succc.~<ors  in  inten  st  Ctit 
of  the  $545,228  IGO  84  worth  of  cash  assets  and  other  property  seized 
by  the  Custodian  from  al:-n  enemie^;,  $235,370.096  92  was  returned 
to  the  former  enemy  owners  prior  t<.i  Jinuary  1,  1924.  At  that  time 
the  Cuslcdian  had  in  his  pcssession  ca;;h  as'^ets  and  other  prcpeity 
jimcuntmc  to  $'?09.858  0C3  92.  There  were  also  the  Germ.an  ships 
sei/id  under  the  com^ressmnal  Jnint  rcs'ihuion  cf  May  12.  1917.  and 
the  radio  station  and  patents  taken  oxer  from  German  nationals 
and  also  thc^e  belonging  to  former  Austrian  and  Hungarian 
nationals, 

Dnnnrr  1928,  the  f.r.st  year  of  the  operation  of  the  War  Settle- 
m  nts  Act  pas.'-cd  that  year,  the  C"Eton:an  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  paid  out  cash  and  securities  aggre^rating  in  value 
$31,500  600  67. 

Following  the  passage  cf  the  Settlement  of  War  Claims  Act  cf  1928. 
there  were  hied  wnh  the  Alien  Pioneriy  Custodian  3.224  "war 
claims"  pur^-uant  thereto,  of  which  2.259  have  been  jiaid  and  687 
dl;;allnv^ed.  with  the  exception  cf  329  claims  involving  tru.'-'ts  of  less 
th.an  $2,000.  which  have  been  paid  In  full. 

Practically  all  cf  the  Austrian  claims  were  paid  before  Austria 
was  iiicorpcra'cd  into  Germany  last  year. 

Bv  means  of  the  tremendous  post-war  undertakings  above  de- 
scribed, the  Government  of  the  United  States  and  American  na- 
tion.ils  have  !he  sati-faetion  of  knowing  that  both  private  and 
governmental  claims  against  Germany  and  her  war  Allies  have. 
with  the  exception  of  the  sahotace  claims,  been  settled  and  ad- 
justed amicablv  without  deviating  frcm  the  traditional  American 
policies  respecting  the  property  of  aliens.  While  our  wartime 
European  Allies  have  ever  since  the  ratification  of  the  Treaty  of 
Versa. lies  insisted  upon  the  reeoenition  of  "statements  of  accounts 
c  implied  bv  them.«eives  ex  jxirte  in  the  handling  cf  the  reparations 
and  other  treaty  obligations,  the  United  States  has  consistently 
adhered  to  its  practice  of  arb'tratmij  the  claims  of  her  nationals 
£.s  >vell  as  those  rf  the  Government  through  the  machinery  of  a 
comml-sion  on  which  both  Governments  are  represented,  applying 
principles  of  international  law  whenever  the  express  terms  of  the 
treaty  gave  rise  to  doubt. 

It  Is  not  unlikely  that  the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  will 
acree  to  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose  of  arbi- 
trating the  claims  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
numerous  American  nationals  based  on  losses  and  damages  in- 
curred during  the  Russian  Revolution  under  Rutsla's  various 
regimes  during  and  after  the  World  War. 

The  claims  arbitration  with  Germany  as  well  as  the  gradual  re- 
turn of  the  former  enemy  property  .sequestered  during  the  war 
have  thus  materially  enhanced  the  prestige  and  avithority  cf  inter- 
national law.  Indeed,  they  furnish,  perhaps,  the  most  concrete 
example  to  date  for  the  friendly  settlement  cf  International  con- 
troversies to  which  the  se-venteenth  century  Grotius.  the  father 
of  international  law.  devoted  his  life  In  order  to  convince  a  doubt- 
ing world,  beset  with  many  international  disputes  which  had 
theretofore  been  causes  of  war,  that  arbitration  is  war's  only 
practical  substitute. 

Even  thouch  war  clouds  hover  about  the  world  as  never  before, 
the  United  States  is  still  in  complete  agreement  with  Dante,  who, 
more  than  600  years  ago,  declared:  "Peace,  universal  peace,  is  the 
first  blessing  of  mankind." 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  excerpts  from  arms- 
embargo  laws  and  decrees  by  other  nations. 


There  is  widespread  opinion  in  our  country  that  our  present 
arms  embargo  is  a  departure  from  the  customs  and  laws  of 
other  nations.  This  is  a  false  notion,  as  will  be  revealed  by  a 
readinfi  of  the  following  excerpts  from  acts,  decrees,  and  so 
forth,  with  regard  to  this  question.  Indeed,  it  will  be  seen, 
the  other  nations  have  long  sir.ce  had  arms-embargo  laws  and 
have  incrcai-ingl:'  pursued  the  policy  of  prohibiting  the  sale 
of  war  materials  to  belligerents. 

An  instance  of  proof  of  this  is  reported  in  the  Washington 
(D.  C.)  Star  of  Scptem.ber  28.  1939.  which  reads: 

Under  pressure  from  all  sides  and  anxious  not  to  tread  on  the  toes 
cf  their  powerful  neighbors,  the  Scandinavian  and  Baltic  countries 
have  already  stopped  shipping  to  belligerents  anything  that  might 
possibly  be  regarded  as  war  material. 

The  following  are  excerpts  of  some  cf  the  more  important 
neutrality  laws,  decrees,  and  so  forth,  of  various  countries 
relating  to  the  prohibiting  cf  sale  of  war  materials  by  neutral 
nations  to  bell  gerents,  edited  and  annotated  by  Francis  Deak 
and  Philip  C.  Jcssup,  published  in  the  form  of  an  advance 
copy  by  the  Carnegie  Endo'.vment  for  International  Peace: 

AUSTRIA 

(No.  5.  p.  37)  :  Imperial  decree  concerning  the  observance  of  neu- 
trality   August  7,  1803: 

"•  •  •  we  are  determined  to  ob.scrve  the  strictest  neutrality  In 
the  war  between  France  and  England     •     •     *." 

(No.  5a)  :  "•  •  •  we  forbid  all  our  stibjects  who  are  navi- 
gators and  merchants  to  transport,  for  the  powers  now  at  war,  any 
of  the  goods  or  munitions  of  war:  Cannons,  m.ortars,  arquebuses, 
pistols,  bombs,  grenades,  bullets,  guns,  gun  flints,  fuzes,  powder, 
saltpeter.  suUur,  pikes,  swords,  sword  belts,  cartridge  boxes.  Raddles, 
and  bridles." 

(No  6,  p.  42)  :  Circular  of  the  imperial  royal  central  maritime 
authority  to  all  ofHees  and  agencies,  April  12,  1854; 

"*  •  •  captains  of  Austrian  merchantmen  arc  to  be  Instructed 
to  abstain  from  the  carriage  of  any  kind  of  contraband  for  terri- 
tories of  the  belligerent  powers." 

(No  7a  p.  45)  :  Order  cf  the  Ministry  cf  Commerce  and  Finance 
regarding  the  prohibition  of  export  and  transit  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition. May  31.  1854: 

"•  •  *  export  of  arms  and  ammunitions  over  the  Austrian 
frontier  to  the  Russian  and  Ottoman  states  is  prohibited." 

(No.  8a.  p.  46)  :  Order  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  July  21.  1870: 

"•  •  *  the  export  and  transit  of  arms,  parts  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  articles  of  ammunition  of  every  kind  Is  prohibited  over 
all  frontiers  of  the  Austro-Hungarian  customs  territory." 

(No.  8b.  p.  46)  :  Order  of  the  ministries  during  the  war  which  has 
broken  out  between  the  North  German  Confederation  and  the  states 
of  southern  Germany,  on  the  one  hand,  and  France,  on  the  other, 
July  29,  1870; 

"1.  It  is  forbidden  to  supply  tho.se  powers  with  articles  which, 
according  to  the  general  law  of  nations  or  to  particular  regulations 
made  public  by  the  foreign  governments  concerned,  are  deemed  to 
be  contraband  of  war." 

(No.  8c,  p.  48)  :  Supra,  No.  8a. 

BELCrOM 

(No.  14,  p.  60)  :  Act  regarding  restrictions  on  export  and  transit 
of  arms  and  implements  of  war,  September  7,  1870: 

"AitTiCLE  1.  The  Government  Is  authorized,  up  to  the  end  of  the 
year  1870,  to  prohibit  the  exportation  and  transit  of  the  following 
goods: 

"1.  Weapons  of  war  of  all  kinds; 

"2.  Munitions  of  war  of  all  kinds; 

"3.  Military  clothing,  camp  supplies,  equipment,  and  harness; 

"5.  Sailing  and  steam  ships,  machines  and  parts  of  machines  for 
use  In  navigation,  ships'  tackle  and  equipment,  and  all  other  mili- 
tary and  naval  articles. 

"Art.  4.  Approval  is  hereby  given  to — 

"2.  The  royal  decree  of  August  5  la.st,  which  provisionally  pro- 
hibits the  exportation  and  transit  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  of 
all  kinds." 

BRAZIL 

(No.  6,  p.  85):  Decree  No.  11037,  general  rules  of  neutrality. 
August  4,  1914: 

"Art  4.  The  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunitions  of  war  from 
Brazil  to  any  port  of  the  belligerent  nations,  under  the  Brazilian 
flag  or  that  cf  any  other  nation,  is  absolutely  forbidden." 

(No.  8.  p.  94)  :  Decree  ordering  the  observance  of  complete  neu- 
trality in  the  war  between  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  May  23,  1933: 

"Art.  3.  The  agents  of  the  Federal  Gover-nment  or  of  the  Bra- 
zilian States  are  forbidden,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  export  war 
material  or  aid  its  shipment  to  cither  of  the  belligerents." 

(No.  10,  p.  99)  :  Circular  concerning  neutrality  In  the  war  be- 
tween the  Argentine  Confederation  and  Buenos  Aires,  July  30, 
185f9: 

"•  •  *  exportation  of  articles  of  war  from  the  ports  of  the 
Empire  to  those  of  Buenos  Aires  Is  absolutely  prohibited,  under  the 
Brazilian  flag  or  that  of  any  other  nation.  Brazilian  vessels  must 
be  prohibited  from  the  same  traffic  in  contraband  of  war     •      •      •" 

(No.  12a,  p.  106)  :  Circular  concerning  neutrality  in  the  Spanlsh- 
ChUean  War,  March  10,  1866: 


♦  '-. 
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"The  erpcrtntlon  of  •war  materials  to  ports  belonging  to  the 
btUiRerrnts  is  prohibited." 

I  No.  15.  p.  Ill)  :  Circular  relative  to  the  cbservanrc  ct  n-^iitrality 
dur::ig  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain.  April  29, 
1898:^ 

"4  Tlie  export  of  warlike  artiel.-s  from  the  ports  of  Brazil  'o  tho=e 
of  either  .jf  the  two  belligerent  pcwer.s.  whether  urdT  tl:e  BiazUian 
flag  or  that  tit  any  other  nation,  is  abscliiuiy  forbidden." 

GRE.AT  b?.:t.mn  and  irel.^nd 
(No.  2.  p.  145)  ;   The  Cuotcms  and  Consolidations  Act,  1854,  pro- 
Tld-^'d : 

Th'--  follcwlne  ^oods  n?..av.  by  proclamation  or  order  In  council.  b€ 
prohibited  elUi  r  to  be  exported  or  carried  coastwise:  Arms,  ammu- 
nition and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval  stores,  and  any  articles 
which  H  r  Majesty  .-hall  Judge  capable  of  being  converted  Into  or 
made  u^"fu!  in  increasing  th^'  quantity  of  military  or  naval  stores. 
P-rcvisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual  which  may  be  used  as  food  by 
man  " 

(No.  2,  p.  145)  ;  Proclamation  of  November  29.  1861: 
"•  •  •  ar.d  by  this  our  royal  proclamation  do  order  and  direct 
that,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  all  gunpowder,  saltpetre,  nitrate 
of  soda,  and  brimstone  shall  be.  and  the  same  are,  hereby  prohibited 
either  to  be  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  or  carried  coast- 
wise." 

(No.  3.  p  146)  :  December  4,  1861,  under  the  Customs  Consolida- 
tion Act.  18.J3: 

•■•  •  •  And  by  this  our  royal  proclamation  do  order  and  direct 
that,  from  and  after  the  date  hereof,  all  arms,  ammunition,  and 
military  stores  (including  percussion  caps  and  tubes),  and  also  lead. 
shall  be.  and  the  same  arc  hereby,  prohibited  either  to  be  exported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  or  carried  coastwise." 

(No.  6,  p.  153)  :  Tlie  arms  export  protubition  order,  1931,  May  19, 
1931: 

"Wliereas  by  section  8  of  the  Custom.s  and  Inland  Revenue  Act, 
1879,  it  Is  provided  that  the  following  goods  may.  by  pr<x;lamation 
or  o'd'^r  In  council,  be  prohibited  el'her  to  be  exported  or  carried 
coa-stwistv  Arms,  ammunition  and  gunpowder,  military  and  naval 
str^r  's.  and  any  articles  which  His  Majesty  s-hall  judge  capable  of 
being  convertixl  into  or  made  useful  In  increasing  the  quantity  of 
military  or  naval  storf'8.  provisions,  or  any  sort  of  victual  whiLh  may 
be  usee!  as  fond  for  man: 

"And  whereas  by  section  17  of  the  Finance  Act.  1921.  It  Is  enac'ed 
that  section  8  of  the  Cus'nms  and  Inland  Rf^vcnue  Act,  1879.  shall 
extend  to  weapons  and  munitions  of  war  of  cv^ry  description,  and 
firearms  not  twmg  weapons  of  war.  and  ammuniMon  for  such  fire- 
arms, as  it  applies  to  the  goods  therein  mentioned,     *      •      •. 

"(11  As  from  the  1st  of  June  1931,  the  following  articles  shall  be, 
and  th  •  .-ame  are  hereby,  prohibited  to  be  exportetl  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  tn  be  shipp'^d  as  ships  stores  on  vessels  proceeding  to 
fi.rfiKn  ports,  that  is  to  say:" 

Then  follows  a  long  list  of  every  conceivable  weapon  of  war, 
including:  "Tanks  and  armored  cars  and  component  parts  thereof; 
•  •  •  aircraft,  assembled  or  dismantled,  and  aircraft  engines. 
Ship's  stores  bv  liren.=e  only  exempted." 

(No.  6a.  p  155):  June  8.  1937.  mustard  eas  and  some  20  other 
chemicals  were  added  to  the  prohibitory  list. 

(No.  12.  p  16Gi:  Order  in  Council  prohit:iting  the  exportation 
of  i^iinpowder.  arms,  ammunition,  etc.,  to  Africa,  to  the  West  Indies, 
or  to  rertain  part.*;  of  America.  February  12.  1816. 
Order  in  Council  February  12,  1816.  prohibiting: 
"•  •  •  prohibit,  and  command,  that  no  person  or  per.icns  do, 
at  any  time  during  the  space  of  6  months,  transport  any  gun- 
powder or  saltpeter,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or  ammunition,  "to  any 
port  or  place  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  In  the  West  Indies,  or  on 
any  part  of  the  continent  of  America,  or  ship  or  lade  any  gun- 
pfnvder  or  saltpeter,  or  any  sort  of  arms  or  ammunition,  on  board 
any  ship  or  vessel,  in  order  to  transport  the  same  into  any  svich 
ports  or  places  on  the  coast  of  Africa,  or  in  the  West  Indies,  or 
on  the  continent  of  America  without  leave  or  permis:^ion  in  that 
behalf  first  obta:ned  from  His  Majesty,  or  hi.'^  Privy  Council 

(No  12b,  p  1^59)  :  Order  In  Council  extending  th"  pr-^hibitlon 
agam.^t  exportation  from  Great  Britain  to  certain  fcreicn  places, 
of  i^unpowder.  arms,  and  ammunition,  to  the  dominion.-,  of  the 
King  of  Spam.  July  12,  1319. 

(No.  13.  p.  170)  :  Order  in  Council  prohibiting  tho  exportation 
of  cannon  and  other  arms.  September  30,   1825: 

■'Win  re. IS  an  act  of  Parli.mient  was  pa.^srd  m  the  twentv-ninth 
year  of  the  reicn  of  HN  Liitf-  Vlaje^ty  K'nc  Of^orce  II.  An  act  to 
empower  Hi.s  Maje.-:^tv  to  prchibit  the  exportation  of  saltpeter' 
etc      •     •     • 

"•  •  •  that  no  person  or  persons  dinnie;  the  space  of  6 
months  from  date  of  this  order,  transport  in  any  part.~  cut  of  this 
Kingdo-n.  any  cannon,  mortars,  howit/er-,  carronades.  etc.,  or  ship 
or  lade  any  cannon,  mortars  etc  .  on  board  any  ship  or  vessel, 
wlfh.ut  leave  or  p^rmt.sslon     •      *      •." 

(No  10,  p  187):  Act  prohibitmr^  the  carri.age  of  munitions  to 
Spam   by  Biltish  merchant  ship,.  December  3,   1936. 

CANADA 

(No  51.  p.  241):  An  act  to  amend  the  Customs  Act,  April  10, 
1937: 

"290    (1>   The  Governor  in  council  may.  from  time  to  time.    •    •    •. 

"(b)  •  •  •  prohibit,  restrict,  or  control  the  exportation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  implements  or  munitions  of  war.  military, 
naval,  or  air  stores,  or  any  articles  deemed  capable  of  being  con- 
verted thereinto  or  made  useful  in  the  production  thereof,  or  pro- 


visions of  any  sort  of  vlctxial  which  may  be  used  as  feed  by  man 
or  beast. 

"(c)  •  •  •  prohibit,  restrict,  or  control  the  importation  of 
arm.s.  ainmunit.;on.  etc." 

(No  55a.  p.  2.^9)  :  Order  In  council  (P.  C.  1839).  appl'ins  section 
290  of  the  Customs  Act  in  the  Sp.i!iish  civil  war.  July  30,  1937: 

"•  •  •  to  prohibit  the  e.ypo:-t  from  Canada,  airectiy  or  indi- 
rectly, to  any  party  in  the  conflict,  of  arms,  war  materia!;,  aircraft, 
aircraft   engines,  separate  parts   thereof,   and  munitions.  ' 

BRiriSH     HONDURAS 

(No.  76.  p  300)  :  Proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  Of 
arms  from  Briti.-h  Honduras.  Au„-ust  12.  1873: 

"♦  •  •  whc'rta■^  a  state  of  hostilities  exists  in  the  Republics 
of  Honduras  and  Guatemala,  and  we  are  desirous  of  obser\ing  a 
strict  neutrality  therein: 

"We  do,  therefore,  hereby  prohibit  to  be  exported  or  carried 
coa.stwi.'^c,  arms,  ammunition,  gunpowder,  and  military  and  naval 
stores  without  a  license." 

GIBR-^LTAR 

(No.  82,  p.  317)  :  Ordinance  to  enable  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar 
to  prohibit  !he  exporiation  of  arms  and  other  materials  of  war, 
April  30,  1878." 

HONG    KONG 

(No.  89.  p  3281  :  Proclamation  prohibiting  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Hong  Kong.  October  1.  18P1: 

"•  •  •  prohibit  either  to  be  exported  from  the  colony  of 
Hong  Kong,  or  to  be  carried  coastwise  withm  the  said  colony  arms, 
ammunition,  gunpowder,   and   naval  and   military  stores." 

CHILE 

(No.  13.  p.  365)  :  Circular  from  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Relations 
to  the  Provincial  Governors,  September  26.   1870: 

"  *  *  •  Sale  of  articles  reputed  contraband  cf  war  is  abso- 
lutely prohibited." 

(No.  15b.  p   3721  :    Note  from  the  Minister,  August  14.  1914: 

"No  belligi-rcnt  vessel  can  load,  in  Chilean  waters,  anything  except 
provisions  and  the  objects  necessary  for  the  subsistence  of  Its  crew."* 

CHINA 

(No   4h.  p   387)  :   Neutrality  regulations  February  15,  1904: 

"6.  It  is  not  allowed  to  buy  up  ct:ntraband  cf  war  for  the  bellurer- 
ents  nor  t'  m.anuf  icttire  ccn'raband  of  war  within  the  bouna.iriej 
(Of  the  n'  u'ral  territory)  to  be  forwarded  for  sale  to  the  armies  or 
n:ivips  of  the  bell:r'>\'en's  " 

(No.  5.  p  393!:  Presidential  mandate  on  the  observance  cf  neu- 
trality during  the  European  war,  Aui:ust  6.  1914: 

"•  •  •  No  persim  is  allowed  to  arm  and  equip  for  a  belligerent 
or  furnifh  sh:ps  or  ?tor(,s  and  military  supplies.  •  •  •  j.-yj-  ^  j-g 
they  allowed  to  supply  any  of  the  belligerents  with  funds." 

DENMARK 

(No.  1.  p    468)  :   Royal  order  regulating  the  conduct  and  defining 

the  obligatK.'Us  of  merchant.^  and  manners  in  time  of  war  between 
other  maritime   powers.  May  4,  1803: 

"Since  aceoidme;  to  the  generally  established  prlnc'ples  the  sub- 
jects ol  a  nutral  power  cannot  be  permitted  to  traivsport  in  their 
vessels  gc^ds  that  wculd  be  considered  contraband  of  war.  If  they 
were  destined  for  the  ports  of  a  belligerent  power  or  if  they  belonged 
to  Its  ^ubJects.  We  hive  deemed  it  advisable  to  define  exprr.s.sly 
what  shall  be  Included  under  the  head  of  contraband:  Cannons, 
mortars,  prms  of  all  kinds.     •      •      •" 

(No  12.  p  491)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  rules  to  be  observed 
In  the  Russo-Turkish  War.  May  18,  1877: 

"Besides  the  articles  coming  under  th''  category  of  contraband  of 
war.  enumerated  in  Xh'^  c:dinancc  of  the  4th  of  May  1803.  are  to  bo 
included  ail  such  manuli-cturi'd  articles  as  could  be  directly  used 
In  warfare." 

(No  13.  p  493):  Proeiama'ion  of  the  rules  which  will  be  appli- 
cable to  Danish  trade  and  shipping  during  the  Slno-Japanese  War, 
August   24.    li;91: 

"Prohibited  articles  named  as  contraband  In  article  13  i;f  the 
ordinance  of  May  4,  1803  tl^.at  is,  cannons,  mortar?,  fuzes,  puwacr, 
all  types  of  arms     •      *      *  " 

(No  15.  p  496 1  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  Russo-Japanese 
War.  Apiil  27.   1904: 

"It  is  forbidden  to  clear  from  Danish  liarbors  cargoes  of  coal 
duectly  de:-itined  for  the  IKets  cf  the  belligeicnts. 

"*  •  •  •  to  aid  either  of  the  belligerents  in  their  wari:ke  enter- 
prises; as,  for  Instance.  b\  siipiilying  tiielr  ships  with  article^  that 
are  considered  contraband.     •      •      •  " 

(No.  17,  p.  5CM):  Noll  e  of  the  Government  relative  to  the  re- 
newed application  cf  the  (.rdinatice  of  May  4.   1803.  April  20.  1854: 

"Sec  2.  In  addition  to  the  articles  sprciacd  m  the  ordinance  of 
May  4.  1803.  all  mat  ufactured  articles  which  may  be  riireet'y  con- 
verted into  articles  of  warfare,  are  now  det-med  c  ntraband  of  war  " 

(No.  19.  p.  602):  Provi^icnal  law  proh;b:tin.g  the  exp<  rtaMrn  tt 
horses  fr^.ni  Denmark  during  the  Franco-Pru.ssian  War  Julv  27, 
187) 

I  Nc  20,  p  50r,)  :  Prow-ional  La^v  No  72.  f-Tbidding  Danl  h  sub- 
jects to  aiv-iat  belligerent  pr.wers.  April  29.  1698: 

•'III  a.^.'<i:-t  ell  her  on  or  from  Danish  territory  any  of  tlic  bf^Ulgeront 
j.H.wers  in  their  warlike  operaticns.  as  well  as  to  supply  their  'h!p3 
w.tli  objects  which  can  be  class«-d  as  contraband  of  war.      *      *      •. 

'To  transport  contraband  of  war  fur  any  of  the  belligerent 
powers,     •      •      •  •• 

(Nn    21.  p    503):  Law  No    22.  prohibiting  the  expert  of  weapons 
i   and  ammunition  to  China,  March  6,  l&Ol; 
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•*•  •  •  the  export  cf  anns  and  partes  of  the  same,  of  amraunl- 
tlon  and  of  all  other  war  materia'.s  from  th:s  Klnpdcmi  or  the 
Danish  colonies  Is  forbidden  -^o  lone  as  these  are  ri  'stined  for  China." 

(No.  22.  p.  505)  :  Decnje  of  the  Minister  of  Poreiem  Affairs  rela- 
tive 10  Danish  trade  and  shipping  during  the  Russo-Japanese  War 
February  10,  1904: 

"No  owner  or  master  Is  allowed  to  employ  his  ship  for  the  trans- 
pi  rtmg  of  contraband  of  war  to  any  of  the  belligerent  powers  or  to 
let  or  charter  ships  which  are  known  or  supposed  to  be  destined  for 
Euch  purpose. 

"A;  cmtraband  cf  war— which  (it)  Is  forbidden  to  convev  to  bcl- 
lig'Tcnt  powers  or  to  their  subject'- — are  considered:  Anns,'  ammu- 
nltl'^n,  etc." 

(No.  27.  p.  510):  Provisional  Law  No.  11.  prohibiting  the  expor- 
t.it;  ••  trnin  Iceland  of  goods  imported  from  Great  Britain  during 
the  World  War.  June  19.  1915: 

"Sec.  1.  It  shall  be  forbidden  to  export  from  Iceland  goods  of  any 
kind  whitcver  which  are   imrfjorted  thereinto  from  Great  Britain." 

(No  33a.  p  519):  Law  No.  104,  concerning  the  establLshmcnt  of 
a  system  ol  observation  of  ships  on  account  cf  the  civil  war  In 
S])ain.  April   16,   1937: 

•      *     th:  t   no   Dani<-h   ship   must   carrv   .Trms   or  other   war 
material  to,  or  land  such  mat^^rlal  In.  Spain,  and     •     •     •." 

FINLAND 

(No.  3,  p.  578):  Law  regardiiig  the  prohibition  of  the  export  of 
war  ^ur-pl'i-'^  to  Bolivia   and  ParaLoiay.   November  24.   1934: 

■  Export  of  all  kinds  oI  war  supplies  to  BoUvla  and  Paraguay  shall 
be  prohibited." 

FRANCE 

(No  3,  p.  583)  :  Statute  on  the  manufacture  of  and  the  commerce 
in  arms.  July  14,  1860: 

■  Akt  9  The  exportation  of  munitions  or  parts  of  munitions  of 
war  IS  alli^wtd.  sub'ect  to  coniiiiions  determined  by  law  or  by  rules 
of  public  administration. 

"Neverthe!e.-s,  an  imperial  decree  may  prohibit  this  exportation 
ncri  s-  a  Jrv)nt;er  for  a  paiticular  destination  and  for  a  particular 
period.  ' 

(Ni:  3a  p  384):  Statute  modifying  the  conditions  under  which 
the  minister  of  war  may  prohibit  the  exportation  of  arms  and 
ammuiiitirn.  Ajiril  13.  1895; 

"Art  2.  Decrees  Issued  ♦  •  •  may  prohibit  the  exportation 
of  munitions,  parts  of  munitions,  and  ammunition  of  all  kinds." 

'N(,  11  p  .")94 )  :  Decree  prohibiting  the  expo.it  of  arm'-  ammuni- 
tion and  implements  of  war  to  Spain  in  the  Carlist  Rebellion, 
March   18    1873: 

"Articije  1  The  exportation,  reexportation  from  warehouBes.  and 
tl'.e  tr.in^it  of  the  goods  (as  specified  in  the  schedule  annexed  to  the 
pre-en;  decree)  across  the  frontier  and  dei;tined  for  Spain  are 
prohibited.  ' 

Schcvlule  of  objects  the  exportation,  reexportation,  and  transit  of 
which  acres.-  the  froniler  to  Spain  are  prohibited,  March  18,  1873: 

"Fust    Munliii'ns  e-f  war  of  all  .sorts." 

(No  12.  p  595)  :  Decree  prohibiting  the  exportatlons  of  arms  to 
Cuba.  Januaiy  9.  1896: 

■■  1  lie  Pre-i'knt  of  the  French  Republic,  considering  the  law  of 
AuL'u-t  14  isa,').  considering  the  law  of  April  13.  1R9.T.  considering 
thi    article  IV,  title  III    of  tlie  law  of  Aunust  6-22.  1791: 

■Articie  1.  Tb.e  exportation  from  P'lance.  Algeria,  the  French 
colonics  and  pro'ectorates  of  all  munitions  of  war.  parts  of  manu- 
fa'tiued  ammunition  destined  directly  for  Cuba  is  hereby  pro- 
hit'itt'd      •      •      •." 

CEHMANT 

(No  6.  p  636):  Proclamation  cf  the  Srna'e  prohlbitlne  the  ex- 
port:ition  of  contraband  of  war  and  concerning  blockade.  April 
10    \h",\ 

■  Aiiimunl'inn,  gun-s.  gunpowder,  saltpeter,  sulfur,  balls,  caps, 
all  kind.-  of  arms,  and,  gi  n  laily  sjieaking,  all  objects  which  may  be 
u  '1  in  wailarc,  is  hereby  prohibited  to  belligerent  pow- 
er-    •     •     •  " 

(No  6b  p,  G37):  Prnclamntion  of  the  Senate  regarding  the  pro- 
cedure III  shipment   of  contraband  to  neutral  ports.  May  22,  1854: 

"•  •  •  The  Senate,  wi'h  rr-spect  tn  the  export  of  articles  con- 
traband of  w.ir  to  nevitral  ports,  the  prohibition  of  surh  articles  to 
the  countries  of  the  belligerent  powers  remaining  In  force     •     •     •." 

Supra.  No    6 

(No  8.  p  639)  :  Act  concerning  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  In 
the  pres  nt  war.  May  5,  1854: 

"The  'rans))(Tt  to  and  from  the  belligerent  states  of  their  troops, 
arms,  or  munitions,  as  well  as  other  articles  serving  for  hostile 
purp^^ses,  and  regarded  by  the  general  law  of  nations  as  contraband 
of  war.  is  prohibited  in  Hanoverian  ships. 

"The  exportation  of  the  materials  mentioned  to  any  one  of  the 
belligerent  states  is  forbidden,  no  matter  under  what  flag  it  may  be 
Intended  to  take  place  " 

(No  10.  p  643)  :  Proclamation  warning  against  trade  and  traffic 
With  Norway,  May  25,  1814: 

"•  •  •  Honorable  council  Is  confident  that  none  of  the  citi- 
zens of  Lubeck  will,  out  of  greediness,  share  in  war  trade     •     •     •." 

(No.  13.  p  644)  :  Ordinance  of  the  Senate  concerning  the  export 
of  contraband  of  war,  April  11,  1854: 

"The  exportation  of  articles  contraband  of  war  for  the  belligerent 
powers  or  their  subjects  Is  prohibited." 

(No.  14,  p.  645)  :  Ordinance  of  the  Grand  Dtike  prohibiting  the 
export  of  contraband  of  war.  April  15,    1854; 
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"The  export  of  contraband  of  war  from  our  states  to  the  states 
of  t^e  b'  lMg;Tent  powers  Is  prohibited. 

"ihe  f  llowing  are  deemed  to  be  contraband     •     •     •." 

(No  16.  p.  649):  Royal  declaration  and  ordinance  concerning 
navigation  and  maritime  commerce,  April  30,  1781: 

"Article  1.  Tliat  they  shall  not  take  part  ui  the  present  war 
under  ijiy  pretext  nor.  under  the  Prussian  flag,  supply  the  belliger- 
ent powers  witli  any  merchandise  which  is  generally  regarded  as 
contraband  and  forbidden,     •     •     •." 

(No.  17d,  p.  657)  :  Notice  issued  by  the  Ministers  of  Interior  and 
of  Finance  concerning  the  prohibition  of  export  of  horses,  Deoeui- 
ber  18.  1854: 

"•      •     *     the  export  of  horses  Is  hereby  prohibited     •     •     •." 

(No.  24.  p.  663):  Ordinance  prohibiting  the  export  and  transit 
of  arms,  ammunition,  gun  powder,  explosives,  and  implements  of 
•war.  to  the  territories  of  the  Polish  Republic  and  the  Russian  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  July  25,  1920. 

(No  24a.  p.  664)  :  Ordinance  supplementing  the  ordinance  of 
July  25.  1920,  prohibiting  the  export  and  transit  of  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, gun  powder,  explosives,  and  implements  of  war,  to  the  terri- 
tories of  the  Polish  Republic  and  the  Russian  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  July  30,  1920. 

HAm 

(No  5.  p  638):  Proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the  World  War, 
August  7,  1914: 

"It  is  especially  forbidden  to  make  •  •  •  or  to  furnish 
•  •  •  any  means  of  war  to  any  of  the  belligerents,  under  pen- 
alty of  the  laws." 

(No  3.  p.  682):  Declaration  of  neutrality  in  the  Crimean  War, 
November  18.  18.54; 

"His  Majesty  the  Emperor,  desiring  to  preserve  neutrality  in  the 
war  which  is  being  waged  in  Europe  between  the  Allied  Powers 
and  Ri's,ia,  is  pleased  to  decree  as  follows;      •      •     • 

"Subjects  of  the  Empire  are  forbidden  •  •  •  to  transpwrt. 
on  ships  under  the  Haii  ian  flag,  contraband  goods  in  behalf  of  any 
of  the  belligerent  powers." 

rTALT 

(No.  1,  p.  711):  Notification  prohibiting  the  carriage  of  contra- 
band of  war.  April  7,  1819: 

"We  forbid,  captains,  owners  of  our  merchant  marine,  and  mer- 
chants to  employ  ships  flying  our  royal  flag,  for  the  transportation 
of  contraband  of  war.  to  any  port  or  coast  of  a  nation  at  war, 
toward  which  we  maintain  strict  neutrality,  and.     •     •     • 

(No    15a.  p.  725);   Law  of  neutrality.  July  8,   1938; 

"Art.  9.  Private  commerce.  By  royal  decree,  there  may  be  pro- 
hibited In  whole  or  In  part; 

"1.  Commerce  in  arms  and  in  war  material  by  private  parties 
In  favor  of  the  belligerent  states. 

"2.  The  transportation  of  the  above-mentioned  articles  across 
the  territory  of  the  sUte." 

JAPAN 

(No.  1,  p  737)  :  Neutrality  proclamations — revised  proclamation 
of  neutrality  In  the  Franco-Prussian  war.  Augu:it  29,  1870: 

"Art.  V.  Japanese  vessels  arc  prohibited  from  carrying  troops, 
arms,  or  munitions  of  war  for  the  service  of  either  of  the  hostile 
parties." 

LIBERIA 

(No.  3,  p.  749)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the  Spanish-Ameri- 
can War.  June  20,  1898: 

"(2)  The  supplying  or  aiding  to  furnish  any  gtms,  ammunltlcns, 
or  o'her  Tnuntion'=  of  war,"  lorbiddi^n      •      •      ♦ 

(No.  5.  p.  753):  Proclamation  prohibiting  trade  with  belligerrnt 
powers,  June  20.  1916: 

"It  !.■>  prohibited  to  Import  or  export  any  article  or  articles  of 
commerce  foi  and  in  behalf  of  any  citizen  or  subject  of  either  of 
the  belligerent  stater,     •      •     •." 

(No  ].  p  783)  ;  Act  concerning  the  power  to  prohibit  the  exnorta- 
tion  of  hor.'^es  and  other  articles,  July  24,  1870. 

Note.— By  two  decrees  issued  in  pursuance  of  the  above  act  on 
July  24,  1870,  exportation  of  horses  and  of  munitions  and  cunpowder 
were  prohibited  for  the  duration  of  the  Franco-Pru'-sian  War. 

Similar  decrees  prohibiting  export  of  ammunitions  to  belligerent 
Cf/untries  were  issued  on  May  31.  1898.  during  the  Spanish-American 
War,  and  on  August  30,  1900.  during  the  rebciliou  in  China, 

(No.  m,  p  784)  ;  Act  regarding  the  power  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion and  transportation  of  certain  articles,  August  3,  1914: 

"Art.  1  In  case  of  war  or  threat  of  war,  we  shall  have  power 
to  prohibit  altogether  or  to  restrict  the  exportation  of  necessary 
commodities  throughout  the  territories  of  the  Kingdom  or  In  any 
part  thereof." 

Note. — Tlie  above  act  was  modified  and  amplified  by  the  acts  of 
December  31,  1915,  of  September  1.  1917,  and  of  June  3,  1918. 

In  pursuance  of  the  above  act.  a  great  number  of  decrees  were 
Issued  during  the  World  War  prohibiting  the  exportation  and  transit 
of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war,  raw  material,  semi- 
manufactured and  manufactured  goods. 

(No.  8.  p.  796):  Proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the  war  between 
various  South  American  states,  March  17,  1866: 

"Art.  6  It  is  prohibited  to  deliver  arms  or  ammunition  to  war 
vessels  of  the  belligerent  parties,  as  also  to  assist  them  In  any  way 
In  adding  to  their  crew,  arms,  or  equipment     •     •     •" 

(No.  9,  p.  796)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  Eusso-Turklsh 
War.  May  15.  1877; 
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"•     •     •     And  they  are  not  permitted     •     •     • 
or  convey  tn   tiiem     •      •      •     contraband   of   war 
trade  In  sp<.il 

(No  19  p  812)  :  Notice  by  the  Ministry  for  Foreign  Affairs  warn- 
InL-  a^'ainst  rarmcre  of  contraband  in  Dutch  sh:ps  in  the  Crimean 
War.  April   14,   1854: 

•••  •  •.  in  ccntravention  to  the  rib'ieation':  imposed  on  neutral 
powers  by  International  law.  to  export  ammunition  by  sea    *     *     *." 

(No.  2ia.  p    8'.  7 1  :    Notice  of  the  Government  concerning  the  ob- 
"servaiiCe  of  neutrality  in  the  Spanish- American  War.  May  3.  1898: 

'■Furthermore   are  prohibited: 

"(b)  The  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  other  war  mate- 
rial to  the  belligerents." 

NICARACt'A 

(No.    4.    p.    826 >:    Laws    reqardinp;    cn.s'oms    and    ports,    maritime 
crmmfrre  and  vcs.s.'ls  of  the  Republic  of  Nicaragua.  1028: 
■  Art  C04.  The  transit  of  war  materials  i.s  prohibited." 

NORWAY 

(No.  3.  p.  8.T2):  Declaration  of  principles  of  neutrality  in  case  of 
war  between  Eiircrcm  states.  DecemlxT  15.   1863. 

Text:  Supra.  Denmark.  No.  3 

Note  - -The  princii)!es  atjreeci  upon  between  Sweden  and  Norway 
on  the  one  hanci  and  Denmark  on  the  otlirr  h.:nd. 

(No.  4,  p    8.:^)  :   Roval  ordinan;,-.  May  4.  18n3.  March  15.  1854: 

"Art.  13-  A.*^  arrord;ir-:  to  the  jjnnciples  i;enerally  a 'reed  upon,  the 
subjects  of  neutral  ^governments  are  not  prrmitted  to  ha\'e  :xj0ds  on 
bo.ird  which  are  considered  as  contraband  oi  w.ir  dtst.ned  lor.  or 
belonging  to.  the  bcl.merent  powers.     •     •     » 

"Art  1G.  •  •  *  Nor  shall  it  be  lawful  for  the  ownT  or  ma.'^ter 
of  any  vessel  to  let  the  same  be  us~d  tor  the  transport  cf  military  or 
naval  forces,  arm.';,  or  ammunition  ol   any  description  whatsoever." 

(No   5.  p   C:;((3i  :  Gt  neral  P^nal  Code.  May  22.  1902: 

"Art  85.  Any  ;  er-on  who.  by  artin:'^  toward  •,  fc'reicn  sratp  in  a 
wav  contTi'ry  to  the  law  of  natioiis.  rr  by  abcttin'^  such  conduct, 
e.vpdses  Noi-way  to  war  or  hostile  measures,  shall  be  Mable  to  deten- 
tion lor  a  period  not  exceeding  2  years,  but  if  war  i:rtaks  cut.  4  years. 

"Under  extremely  a-<gravating  circumstances  im.prisonment  niay 
b'^  mtlicted  for  similar  perioc.s." 

(No  6.  p  8oG)  :  Orc'm.incL-  of  the  Crown  Prince  Regent  respecting 
the  admiss'on  of  foreign  warships  to  Norwegian  po.ts.  April  23.  1904. 

Siii'ia.  No    4;i 

tSn  7.  p  R.17  1  ■  Royal  prorlamaMon  relative  to  ihf  regulation  of 
Norwi'giar  tiude  and  .hippiiu'  m  time  of  v.-ar,  Aoiil  iO.  1904: 

"All  kinds  of  goods,  inchiding  tho.-e  bi  lonmng  to  tlie  .-i;h)rct,-  of 
belligerent.-,  m.ty  b^  carried  in  N.:rwe:'ian  vessels,  as  iicutr.d.  with 
the  exception  of  .-o-c.dled  contraband  of  war." 

Supra.  No    4a. 

Su!)ra.   No    4b 

I  No  14  p  H44  I  :  Ordinance  pri'scrib:ng  certain  re'M.il.'irmns  reua'-d- 
Ing  ^hlpl.ing  during  the  war  brtwc.n  S;  .on  and  Piiu.  M.iich  7.  lt;G4. 

Supra.  No.  4. 

Supra.  No.  4a. 

Supra.  No.  4b 

NoTF — The  abnve  ordinance  was  put  int.i  efT-^n  :  ,Tvilv  25.  1870 
in  the  Franco-Pni -.  lan  War.  May  5.  1877.  February  10.  1904.  in  the 
Russo-Japant  St    War. 

(No.  2Ga.  p.  854)  :  Royal  resolution  conc-'-rning  the  prohi'ouion  of 
aid  m  the  Spanish  civil  war.  April  16.  1937: 

"The  foreitcn  ministry  Is  empowered  to  prohibit  Norwegian  ships 
from  transporting  men,  arm.T.  ammunition,  airplanes,  or  parts 
tliertof     to   Spain 

(No     29.    p     856) 
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•      Riiva 

(Supra, 

No.   i-i.) 
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p    872)  ■ 
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.    Circular   regarding 
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shipping    in    time    of    war. 
18G4,  prescribing     •     •     •." 


PERU 

Proclnmation  of  neutrahtv  In  the  Franco-Prus- 
24,   1870: 
ry  article  reputed  as  contraband  of  war  is  pro- 

PORTrCAL 

(No  7.  p., 905):  Royal  decree  regardms  Portustuese  neutrality  In 
the  war  between  Austria,  etc..  and  Prtis-ia  and   l;aly.  July  2.   1806: 

'  l!  IS  lawful  t'l  carry  under  the  Pcrtui:ue-e  {\^'j  any  articles  of 
merchandise  of  Icutmate  trade  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  either 
of  ?h'  be.l:ge:-ent  p<iwers.      •      •      • 

"1.   •      •      •     LX-ept  contraband     •      •      *." 

SPAIN 

(No.  7.  p  933*  ■  Rnval  decree  concerning  neutrality  in  the  Ameri- 
can Ctvil  War.  June  17.  1861: 

"The  tran>-portation  of  elftcts  of  war  is  forbidden.      •      •      •" 

(No  8  p  9:j.))  :  Decree  concerning  ncutralily  in  the  Franco-Prus- 
sian War.  July  26.   1870: 

"The  transport  ot  warlike  effects,  •  •  •  for  the  belligerents 
Is  pro.'iibited." 

SWFDFN 

(No  1.  p  9;0)  :  Dv^cree  establishing  marine  regulation.  December 
23.  18;,0 

"S.vedi'h  ships  destined  for  the  port,--  of  a  belhgerent  power  must, 
with  the  utmi  St  care  and  under  the  severest  penalties,  avoid  carry- 
ing  ai.>    conti.iband.      •      •      • 


"A  Swedish  .ship  cannot  be  employed  by  a  bellisrerent  power  to 
transport  troops,  arms,  or  any  warlike  impl-'mvnt.-." 

(No.  2,  p.  953):  Regulations  regarding  commiTce  and  navicration 
with  foreign  maritime  powers  In  time  "f  war.  Janu.iry  21,   Ui,)4: 

"It  is  furthermore  forb:dden  any  Swedish  captam  to  allow  h.m- 
self  or  the  ves'^el  he  conimands  to  be  t  mployed  to  ir.,r..siioi-t.  lor 
either  of  the  belligerent  parties,  troops  or  munitions  of  war  a.s  above 
specified,      •      •      *." 

(No.  3.  p.  955):  Notification  of  principle  of  neutrality  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  Sweden  m  ca.se  el  v.-a'-,  January  28.  1834, 

Text:   Supra.  Denmark,  No,  3. 

Sr>e  al.so  supra,  Norway,  No.  3.  editors'  note. 

(No.  4,  p.  955):  Decree  .setting  forth  n  gulati(Mis  tn  b"  observed 
for  the  security  of  Swedish  coimiT  rce  and  nu\igaticii  during  war 
between  foreign  maritime  powers,  April  8.  Ifl54: 

"Sec.  5.  All  kinds  of  goods  •  «  •  niay  be  carried  in  Swedi.sh 
ships  as  neutral,  except  contraband  of  war:      •      •      •. 

"Sec.  6  Swedish  sia  captains  are  fcjrbidden  *  •  •  to  cany 
articles  contraband  of  war  for  any  belligerent  power. 

"Sec.  7.  Ve.s.-els  belonging  to  belligerents  may  bring  into  or  take 
aw.iy  from  Swedish  h:irbors  anv  and  e\ery  kmcl  of  guods,  •  •  • 
always  excepting  contraband  of  war  " 

(No.  4a,  p.  958):  Ordin:u;cc  determining  "lead"  to  be  regarded 
as  contraband  of  war.  September  13.  1855 

(No.  4b.  p.  953):  Ordmar.ce  interpreting  paragrai^h  5  <f  the 
ordinance  cf  April  8,  1P54,  concerning  contraband  of  war.  July  29, 
1870: 

"•  *  •  We  have  therefore  Judged  it  proper  and  useful  to 
declare  that  the  restriction  imposed  by  the  said  secta  n  up<  n  the 
right  cf  transpcrtln;;  contraband  eood.s  in  Swedish  bottoms  does 
not  apply  to  ca.ees  where  coods  of  thus  cateszcry  which  do  not 
belong  or  are  not  destined  to  bel:r_:(Tent  piwers  or  their  subjects 
are  transported  in  Swedish  bof.oins  between  the  P'orts  of  ncu'ral 
powers." 

(No.  7.  p  961):  Rryal  ordiTi;ui^e  relative  to  Swccli-h  cnmn-ierce 
f-.nd  navigation  in  time  of  war  between  foreign  jx/Wers.  April  30, 
IOlU: 

"All  kinds  of  rnod.'^.  •  •  •  ni.ny  be  carr-ed  in  neutral  Swedish 
shfps.  except  contraband  of  war"      (Supra.  No    4.  7  i 

"Tlie  direct  tran^po•rt  of  coal  cargoes  from  Swedi.-h  ])ort-;  to  the 
ports  of  bolli_'erent  powers  is  forbidden  " 

(No.  12.  p  967)  :  Royal  decree  pro!ubitin<];  the  export  of  arms  and 
ammunition,  December  19  1930  (as  amended  bv  the  roval  decrees 
of  March  3.  1933.  and  October   18    1935)  : 

"Art.   1.  It  is  prohibited  to  exj^'ort  to  foreign  countries     •      •      •." 

(Here  follows  a  lust  of  some  40  chenucal  compounds  that  have 
u.^es  in  war  and  s>  me  60  ditferent  kinds  of  war  wt  apon.s  and 
supplies.) 

(No  14,  p  971  )  : 
ordinance  of  April 
(Supra.    No.    4  ) 

(No  15.  p  972)  : 
sian  War,  July  4 

"•      •      •      we    w; 


Prorlamation  re^ardinct  tl-:e   applicatii-n  of  the 
8.    lt!54,    m    th(>    Sardiiuan    War.    May    13,    1859. 


:   Proclamath;n  of  neutrality  in  the  AiL'-tro-Prns- 
1 KG6  ■ 

;h  hereby  to  caution  all  per:>ons  ccncrined  to 
strictly  observe  our  proclamation  of  April  8.  1854  *  •  *."  i  Supra 
4  and  suyra   ■a  i 

(No.  16,  p  972 1  Proclamation  of  neutrality  m  the  Smo-Japanese 
War.  August  10    1894: 

"•  •  •  de.'^ire  •  •  •  to  direct  attention  *  •  *  to  the 
strict  observance  of  the  rcyal  ordinances  •  •  •."  (Supra,  No.  4a; 
supra.  No.  4;  supra.  No    4b  ) 

(No.  17,  p.  973):  ProclainatK^n  of  neutrality  in  the  war  ht  tween 
Austria-Hungary  and  S  rbia    July  31,  1914: 

("•  *  *  all  conceri.e  1  tb.a'  'Liv  isre  enjoined  to  stiic'  obcdl- 
fthce  to  the  procLimation  of  April  30.  1904.  •  •  •."  (Supra, 
No    7.) 

SVITVERLAND 

(No.  11a.  p.  1002)  ;  Ordinance  of  the  Federal  Council  concerning 
llv    n.amti  nance  of  Swis.-,  neu'iah'y.  May  20.  1359. 

"The  Swi.'^.s  Federal  Council,  desiring  to  assure  in  every  event  the 
maintenance  of  v'ood  order  upon  the  boundaries  of  the  theater  of 
wa-.  and  to  previiii  all  acts  incompatible  with  the  neutral  position 
of  Switzerland: 

"And  m  ccnsidei-a'ion  of  article  90.  sectlin  9,  of  ^he  Federal  C<in- 
Btitution  and  of  the  decree  of  th-  Fed- ral  A.ssembly  t^f  May  5.   1859; 

"Art  1.  The  exportatitni  of  n'.uniiions.  ol  powder,  luui  ul  anmiu- 
nltion  of  war  in  general  a  toss  'h  Swis.--Italian  fron^er  is  forhidd  n. 
as  is  likewi.'^e  all  concentration  of  goods  of  that  nature  in  proximity 
to  th"  said  fron'l  r  " 

(No  12.  p  1003 1:  Ordinance  of  the  Federal  Council  concerning 
the  maintenance  of  Swi.ss  neutrality.  Jutie  16.  1866: 

"Art  2.  Th,'  txportation  of  munitions  and  matrTials  of  war  In 
general  to  the  neighboring  belligerent  states  is  forbidden.     •      *      *." 

(No  30a,  p  1041):  Communication  from  the  Federal  Council  to 
the  Federal  commis  lonets  in  the  canton  of  Tessm,  January  6    1849, 

(P  1042)  :  "The  decree  of  the  Federal  A.ssembly  will  (here! ore  lail 
in  Its  purpose  if  arms,  ammunition.  •  «  •  i^^e  introduced  from 
the  canton  ef  Tessin;  •  *  *  if  anything  occurs  which  i«  con- 
tiary  to  neutrality  or  which  expo.'^cs  Switzerland  to  international 
embarrassmeiu      •      •      *," 

(No  38,  p  1057)  :  Circular  of  the  Federal  department  of  Jtisflce 
and  police  to  the  chief  police  authorities  cf  the  cantons,  September 
20    1870: 

"•  •  *  concerning  the  maintetiance  of  Swiss  neutrality,  by 
thv'  terms  of  which  i1k'  exportation  <  i  arms  and  war  matenais  in 
general  to  ueighburmg  belligerent  states  is  forbidden     •      •     •." 
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fNo.  39.  p.  1058)  :  Order  of  the  administration  of  the  Swiss  poetal 
service  concerning  neutrality.  August  8.  1914: 

"The  expcrtation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  all  other  materials 
of  v.-ar  to  the  adjacent  b vllu'ereiit  st:itcs  is  prohibited     •      •      »." 

(No,  15a,  p,  1008):  Ordinance  of  tlie  Federal  Council  ccnccrning 
the  m'dntenance  of  neutrality.  August  4.  1914: 

"There  is  forbidden  and  ouait  to  be  stepped : 

"lai  The  exportation  of  arm--  and  munitions  and  of  all  military 
tnatfiial  into  the  adjacent  belligerent  states     •      •      ♦." 

RUSSIA TTNION-   OF    SOVIET   SOCIALIST    REPUBLICS 

(No  5.  p,  1072)  :  Declaration  of  neutrality  in  tlie  Spanish-Amer- 
ican W.ir.  April   1&-30,  18:^8: 

"Tlie  neutral  flag  covers  the  enemy's  goods,  except  contraband  of 
war." 

UNITED    STATES    OF    AMERICA 

(No.  7,  p.  1008)  :  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  export  cf  coal  or 
ether  material  used  In  war  from  any  seaport  cf  the  United  States 
April  22,  1898: 

"•  •  •  the  President  is  hereby  authorized.  In  his  discretion,  to 
prolubit  the  expxjrt  of  coal  or  other  material  used  in  war  from  any 
seaport  of  the  Uiiited  States  until  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President 
or  by  Congress,  " 

Note.— Amended  March  14,  1912,  Infra,  No.  9,  and  repealed  by 
Jciiil  resolution  cf  January  31,  1922,  infra.  No.  13. 

S"o  infra.  No    63. 

(No.  9.  p.  1089):  Amending  Joint  resolution  of  April  22.  1898 
March  14,  1912: 

"•  ♦  •  whenever  the  President  shall  find  that  in  any  American 
country  conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist  which  are  promoted 
by  the  use  cf  arms  or  munitions  of  war  procured  from  the  United 
States,  and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  export,  except  under  such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the 
President  shall  prescribe,  any  arms  or  munitions  of  war  from  any 
place  in  the  United  States  to  such  country  until     •     •     •." 

(No.  13.  p.  1095)  :  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  from  the  United  States  to  certain  coun- 
tri<  s,  and  for  other  purposes,  January  31,  1922: 

"•  •  •  whenever  the  President  finds  that  In  any  American 
country,  or  in  any  country  In  which  the  United  States  exercises 
extraterritorial  Jurisdiction,  conditions  of  domestic  violence  exist 
which  are  or  may  be  promoted  by  the  use  of  arms  or  munitions  of 
war  procured  from  the  United  States,  and  makes  proclamation 
thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  expert,  except  under  such  limitations 
and  exceptions  as  the  President  prescribes,  anv  arms  or  munitions 
of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to  such  country 
until     •     •     •,'■ 

(No.  15,  p.  1100):  Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  prohibition 
cf  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent countries:  the  prohibition  of  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  by  vessels  of  the  United  States 
for  the  use  of  belligerent  states;  for  the  registration  and  licensing 
of  persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or 
Importing  arm.s,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war;  and  restricting 
travel  by  American  citizens  on  belligerent  ships  during  war,  Augiost 
31.  1935. 

(No.  15a.  p,  1104)  :  Joint  resolution  extending  and  amending  the 
Joint    resolution    approved    August    31,     1935,    February    29,    1936. 

(No,  15b,  p.  1106)  :  Joint  resolution  to  amend  the  joint  resolution 
entitled  "Joint  resolution  providing  for  the  prohibition  of  the 
export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent 
countries: 

"•      •      •      Approved  August  31,  1935,  as  amended,  May  1,  1937." 

(No,  17,  p.  1117):  An  act  prohibiting  for  a  limited  time  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  encouraging  the  importa- 
tion of  the  same.  May  22,  1794: 

"•  •  •  cannon,  muskets,  pistols,  bayonets,  swords,  cutlasses, 
mufket  balls,  lead,  bombs,  grenades,  gunpowder,  sulfur,  or  saltpeter, 
but  the  exportation  ut  all  the  aforesaid  articles  are  hereby  prohibited 
for  and  during  the  term  of  1  year." 

(No.  17.  p,  1118)  :  An  act  prohibiting  for  a  limited  time  the  ex- 
portation of  arms  and  ammunition,  and  encouraging  the  Importa- 
tion of  the  same.  May  22.  1794: 

"*  •  •  cannon,  muskets,  pistols,  bayonets,  swords,  cutlasses, 
musket  balls,  lead,  bombs,  grenades,  gunpowder,  sulfur,  or  saltpeter, 
but  tlie  exportation  of  all  the  aforesaid  articles  are  hereby  prohibited 
for  and  during  the  term  of  1  year." 

Editors'  Note, — Substantially  the  same  provisions  are  contained 
In  sections  1-5  of  the  act  of  June  14,  1797.  "prohibiting,  for  a  limited 
time,  the  exportation  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  for  encouraging 
the  imiportatlon  thereof." 

By  the  act  of  AprU  7,  1798  (Ibid,,  p.  549).  sections  1-4  of  the  act 
of  June  14,  1797,  were  continued  In  force  "for  1  year  from  and  after 
the  present  session  of  Congress  and  from  thence  to  the  end  of 
the  next  session  of  Congress     •     •     *." 

(No,  24,  p.  1140):  An  act  supplementary  to  an  act,  »  •  • 
March  10.  1838: 

"•  •  •  required  to  seize  and  detain  any  vessel  or  any  arms 
or  munitions  of  war  which  may  be  provided  or  prepared  for  any 
mlhiary  expedition  or  enterprise  against  the  territory  or  dominions 
of  any  foreign  prince  or  state,  or  any  cclonv,  district,  or  people  co- 
terminous with  the  United  States,  and  with  whom  they  are  at 
peace,      •      •      ••• 

I  No.  25,  p.  1143):  Joint  re.rrlution  to  prohibit  sale  of  arms  or 
munitions     •     •     •     May  28,  1934: 

"•  •  •  If  Pre.oid'^nt  finds  prohibition  sale  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions In   the   United   States   to   those   countries  now   engaged   In 


armed  conflict  In  the  Chaco  may  contribute  to  the  reestabMshment 
of  peace  between  those  countries,  •  •  •  makes  proclamation 
•  *  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  sell,  except  under  such  limita- 
tions and  exceptions  as  the  President  prescribes,  any  arms  or 
munitions  of  war  in  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  the  countries 
now  engaged  in  that  armc-d  conflict,  or  to  anv  person,  company  or 
association  acting  m  the  interest  of  either  country     •      •      •." 

(No.  26,  p,  1143)  :  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  exportation  of 
arms,  nmmuniticn,  •  •  •  to  Spain,  January  8,  1937: 
*  "**  \  I  ^^^'-^^  *  •  *  civil  strife  now  In  Spain  It  shall, 
be  unlawful  to  expert  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements 
of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States,  or  possession,  to  Spain 
or  to  any  other  foreign  country  for  transshipment  to  Spain  cr  for 
use  of  cither  cf  the  opposing  forces  in  Spain." 

(No.  23.  p,  1149):  Act  to  suspend  commercial  Intercourse  be- 
tween United   States  and  Prance.     •     •      •     june   13.   1798. 

(No.  32.  p.  1161):  Act  to  Interdict  commercial  intercourse  be- 
tween United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  •  •  • 
March  1.  1809. 

(No.  32a.  p.  1168)  ;  Act  to  amend  and  continue  In  force  certain 
parts  of  the  act  entitled  "An  act  to  Interdict  the  commercial  in- 
tercourse between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and 
France     *      '      *."     June  28.  1809. 

(No.  32b.  p.  1171):  Act  concerning  the  commercial  intercourse 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  and  France  •  •  • 
May  1.  1810. 

(No.  32c.  p.  1171):  Act  supplementary  to  the  act  entitled  "An 
act  concerning  the  conmaercial  intercourse  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  and  Prance     •     •     •."     March  2.  1811 

(No.  33.  p.  1172)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the  French 
Revolutionary  Wars.  April  22.  1793: 

"•  •  •  whosoever  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  shaU 
render  himself  liable  to  punishment  or  forfeiture  under  the  law  of 
nations  by  committing,  aiding,  or  abetting  hostlhtles  against  any 
of  the  said  powers,  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articled 
which  are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations  wJl 
not  receive  the  protection  of  the  United  States  against  such  punish- 
ment or  forfeiture;  and,  further,  that  I  have  given  instructions  to 
those  officers,  to  whom  It  belongs,  to  cau.se  prosecutions  to  be  insti- 
tuted against  all  persons  who  shall,  within  the  cognizance  of  the 
courts  of  the  United  States,  violate  the  law  of  nations  with  respect 
to  the  powers  at  war,  or  &rxy  of  them. 

"Qeoege  Washington," 

(No.  49,  p.  1189)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  In  the  Franco- 
Prussian  War,  August  22,  1870: 

"•  •  •  and  that  while  all  persons  may  lawfully,  and  without 
restriction  by  reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war,  mantifacture  and 
sell  within  the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  other 
articles  ordinarily  known  as  contraband  of  war,  yet  they  cannot 
carry  such  articles  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  lise  or  service  of 
either  belligerent.     •     •     • 

"U.  S.  Grant." 

(No.  55,  p  1204)  :  Proclamation  of  neutrality  in  the  World  War 
August  4,  1914: 

all  persons  may  lawfully  and  without  restriction  by 

reason  of  the  aforesaid  state  of  war  manufacture  and  sell  within 
the  United  States  arms  and  munitions  of  war  and  other  articles 
ordinarily  known  as  contraband  of  war,  yet  they  cannot  carry  such 
articles  upon  the  high  seas  for  the  use  or  service  of  a  bellleer- 
ent,     •     •     •.  * 

"WOODROW  Wn.SON." 

(No.  63,  p.  1214)  :  Proclamation  prohibiting  exportation  of  arms 
and  munitions  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  October  14,  1905: 

"*     *      *     Joint  resolution,  April  22,  1898.     •     •     •  ' 

"♦  •  •  and  by  virtue  of  joint  resolution,  April  22,  1898, 
•  •  *  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  munitions  of  war  of 
every  kind,  from  any  port  In  the  United  States  or  In  Porto  Rico  to 
any  port  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  is  prohibited,     *     •     •." 

(No  64,  p.  1215):  Proclamation  prohibiting  exportation  of  anna 
and  ammunition  to  Mexico,  March  14,  1912: 

"•  •  •  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  except  •  •  •  any 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 
such  country     •     •     •." 

(No.  66,  p  1217)  :  Proclamation  prohibiting  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Mexico,  July  12,  1919: 

"•  •  •  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export  except  •  •  •  any 
arms  or  munitions  of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to 
such   country     •     •     *." 

(No.  67,  p.  1219)  :  Proclamation  prohibiting  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  China,  March  4,  1922, 

No.  67a,  p.  1220) :  Proclamation  prohibiting  exportation  of  arms 
and  ammunition  to  Cuba,  May  2,  1924. 

(No.  68,  p.  1222):  Proclamation  prohibiting  sale  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  to  Bolivia  and  Paraguay,  May  28,  1934. 

(No.  69.  p.  1223)  :  Proclamation  defining  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  the  Neutrality  Act,   1935 
September  25.  1935. 

(No.  70,  p.  1227)  :  I»roclamation  prohibiting  American  citizens 
from  traveling  on  belligerent  ships  during  the  Italo-Ethlopian 
War,  October  5,  1935: 

"I  do  hereby  give  notice  that  any  citizen  of  the  United  States 
who  may  travel  on  such  a  vessel,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  joint  resolution,  will  do  so  at  his  own  risk. 

"Fbankun  D.  Boosevblt." 
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iNo,  71  p  1228)-  Proclamr.tlon  prrhibitlng  the  exportation  rf 
nrn.s.  annnui.iUon,  and  iin;;lt:nenls  uf  war  to  Italy  and  Etiuopia, 
October  5.  1935. 

( .".'o  72.  p.  1231):  Prnc lamntion  prolvbitn-.ir  tiie  exportation  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  Spain,  May  1,  1937. 

UnUGUAY 

iNo.  1.  p  126J)  :  Df-eree  p.stablis-hing  n'le.^  of  nemrality  to  be 
chs?rvpd  In  the  ports,  roadsteads,  and  tcrntcr.al  waters  of  Uruguay, 
August  7,   1914: 

"Art.  14.  The  following  article*  aie  declared  to  be  contr.ibar.i  of 
var  according  *  •  • :  All  cI.;^..c■s  of  arm.i,  military  apparatus. 
car.nnn.  etc 

"Art  15  The  maritime  ftuthoritics  will  see  that  the  m.crchant 
vctofcia  load  nu  coiiiiaband  of  war     •     •      •." 


A  Forum  for  Views  on  Neulralily 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY 

OV  NFW   YORK 

IX  THK   HOUSE  OF  RErKKSf.XTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  IS.  iy39 


LETTER     FROM     HON      ALARTIN     J.     KENNEDY     TO     SPEAflER 
BANKiiE.VD   AND  HIS   REPLY  TO  MH.    KENNEDY 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
exicnd  my  remarks  in  the  Rscoi^d,  I  include  the  following 

leit'  rs. 

I  b  lieve  it  would  be  of  great  value  to  the  membership  of  the 
Hou.se  to  have  a  forum,  as  I  suggested  in  my  letter  of  October 
4.  1939.  The  forum  v.'ould  establish  a  precedent  in  House 
PiOCfdure.  tut  a  precedent  which  might  contribute  much  to 
t!ip  sclution  of  the  problem  of  unlimited  debate  which  con- 
fronts the  Hou.se  when  an  important  issue  like  neutrality  is 
before  the  Congress. 

October  4.   1939. 
£pc  ikor  William  B   Ea.mkhead, 

//v7(^t'  of  RrjrpsriicatJves,   Wc-fhinrrton.  D    C 

My  Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  my  opinion,  the  existing;  arranEremcnt 
bf'tv.Ten  the  Deiiiorni'ic  le.uler  and  the  Rcpubhcan  leader  in  the 
Ilou-c  of  Represt  i.tatives  conceinin?^  the  n.iiure  and  character  of 
Icri.ilatlve  bu.-nii's.s  uhicli  the  Hrii.^e  may  fan-act  durinii;  this 
sf  ec:al  .sessi' m  deun's  to  the  membership  an  r.pportunity  to  con- 
tribute to  tlie  solution  of  the  neutrality  piublem.  It  wa.s  ljecau.se 
(f  neutrality  that  Pre.-ideiU  Roob^velt  coi.\ened  this  cxtracrdin;iry 
fiossien. 

From  press  reports  it  would  appear  that  the  Senate  will  not  be 
ready  to  vote  on  th'ir  neu;r.ility  bill  for  s.'veral  weeks.  Until  iuch 
lime  as  the  Senate  ha.s  had  a  vote  on  this  bill  the  House  program 
ptimits  us  to  do  n.othlng  fctrt  mark  time. 

In  a  closed  .sos.>.!nii  the  Senate  Crmmittce  on  Foreign  Relations 
ron.'-ic'ered  tlie  neu'rality  bill  pivssed  by  the  House  of  Represt  nta- 
t'ves  m  July.  The  public  and  Members  of  the  Senate  and  Hou.se 
Were  barred  frwm  attending  these  m.eeting.s  and  exprcs.-^inE;  their 
vit  ws.  The  pre.s'^nt  hill,  which  has  been  rrpcrtcd  by  the  S?nate 
cf'mmit'ee.  i.s  j^r.iCicaliy  an  entirely  new  biil.  Under  these  circum- 
t^tances  the  silence  imposed  upon  the  House  should  no  longer  be 
enforced. 

We  hiivo  been  told  by  President  Roosevelt  that  the  International 
situation  Is  most  acute  and  requires  prompt  and  positive  action  by 
ih  Consres.s.  Tlierefore.  let  the  Commiiiee  on  F'oreipn  Affairs  of 
th'  Housi'  meet  a:  le.ist  every  other  day  during  this  emergency.  At 
th"sp  meetincrs  all  Representatives  should  have  an  opportunity  to 
lifer  -suggest i(  ns  cimcerriing  neutrality.  Tlie  debate  in  the  Senate 
wiil  n  ii  reveal  all  that  is  to  be  known  on  the  subject,  nor  do  the 
Members  of  that  bodv  pos.se.ss  a  rrwnopoly  on  patriotism  and  wi.sdom 

Shculd  my  suggestion  be  adopted,  it  would  r.ot  be  necessary  to 
have  any  form:il  legislation  before  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Air.iirs  Th"  conunittee  m.eetlngs  would  serve  a.s  a  forum  for  House 
Members  who  might  have  valuable  information.  At  these  forum 
meetings  e.uh  Keprp.-;en^^tlve  will  have  an  opportunity  to  give  full, 
public,  and  official  expres-sion  to  his  views  on  neutrality.  Unless  the 
M-'inber.-  are  atTorded  this  opportunity  now  for  an  expression  of  their 
c[)Miion.  thvvv  will  bo  prolonged,  unnecessary  delay  in  the  .session 

Tlie  Hou.se  of  Representatives  is  a  true  cross  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Let  the  Members  of  this  House  give  voice  to  the  hopes 
which  all  Americans  have  in  their  minds  and  hearts  during  these 
diJhcult  d.iys.  In  this  hour,  when  the  United  States  is  the  center  of 
polaieal  gravity  of  the  world,  we  must  not  allow  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  become  a  mere  audience  in  this  critical  Juncture  in 
the  Nation's  history. 

Tlie  man  on  the  street  looks  to  the  Congress  for  guidance,  the 
people  of  tiie  Nation  rely  upon  our  Judgment,  and  the  countries  of 


the  world  wait  upon  our  decision.  Our  solemn  duty  demands  that 
we  work  ceaselessly  in  the  cause  of  piace  for  our  citizens,  cur  Natiun, 
and  the  world. 

Sincerely  your.s. 

Martin  J.  Klnnidy. 

October  11,  1939. 
Kon.  Martin  J    Kennedy, 

/.'o7  '■(■  of  Rcprrsm^atu'erx.  U'cs/itngr^mj,  D    C. 

My  De'.r  M',.".tin:  I  have  received  and  con,  idcred  your  thoughtful 
lett.-r  of  October  4.  ^ugiresting  th?  desTrabih'y  of  having  th.e  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  to  meet  occasionally  dur.ng 
the  dl.scussion  of  the  neutrality  bill  :n  the  Senate  in  order  to  have 
Members  offer  sug^-estion.s  and  ar^'timents  with  reference  to  that 
bill  when  it  shall  return  to  the  House  for  ftirthcr  cousiderat  on. 

I  am  not  now  prepared  to  make  any  suL'gestlons  to  tire  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  this  matter.  It  is  my  opnvon.  however,  th.at 
while  Congre.ss  is  not  transacting  any  other  oiticial  bu^.iness  it  is  an 
exenilent  idea  to  afl'ord  all  MfTober^  of  the  Hoose  an  opportun.tv  to 
express  tb.eir  \iews  on  ♦his  most  important  ciuestion.  and  I  will  be 
glad  to  recouniz.e  any  Member  who  desires  to  secure  time  lor  that 
purpose.  I  rtaily  beluve  that  this  course  would  be  more  effective  m 
earrvmg  out  vour  views  than  to  have  statements  made  be! ore  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  acting  as  a  lorum  as  sugC- ■''^"cl  in 
your  le'  ter. 

With  best  wi.shes,  I  am. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

\V   B    Bankhfad,  Sp'^akcr. 


The  Proposed  Trade  Aj,neement  With  the 

Arj^entine 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OK  .-^Oiril   I).\K()TA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Odobcr  IS.  1939 


statement' BY   HON     FP.ANri.s    H     CASK    OF   SOUTH    r'AKOT\ 
BEFORE  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  RECIPROCITY  INFORM.ATION  ' 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  I'ave  to 
extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  my  statement 
before  the  Coinmittee  on  Reciprocity  Information  at  fh-  hear- 
ing on  the  proposed  trade  agreem.ent  with  the  Argentine, 
Monday,  October  16,  1939,  as  follows: 

Chairman  Grady  and  gentlemen  of  the  committee,  again  I  am 
here  to  say  that  trade  is  a  two-way  street  at  home.  also.  The  list 
of  itcnus  proposed  tor  consideratu  n  m  a  trade  atxrecment  with 
the  Argentine  wotild  make  one  think  that  the  wi'Siern  farmer  had 
been  singled  out  for  sacriilce:  Livestock,  hides,  wool,  turkeys,  flax- 
seed, and  lin.seed  oil.  chee-e,  dairy  and  meat  products 

Are  these  not  the  very  items  wnich  th*>  western  fanner  has  been 
told  to  produce  to  get  away  from  gram  farming? 

Are  they  not,  in  fact,  the  item^s  on  whieh  the  western  farmer 
ha-s  had  to  rely  for  any  material  income  dunn.,'  the  past  7  liard.  dry 
years?  How,  then,  will  American  prosperity  be  helped  by  attack- 
ing these  markets? 

Certainly  the  members  of  this  committee  nerd  no  anttimcnt  for 
the  proposition  that  the  domei^tic  farm  market  is  the  best  market 
in  the  world  for  our  manufactured  goods,  for  automobiles  ar.d 
clothing,  for  machinery,  and  for  shoes.  The  statement  that  our 
national  praspenty  bottonxs  on  the  prosperity  of  our  farmers  has 
been  made  by  every  Important  leader  in  the  country.  Why  single 
it  out  for  sacrifice  at  this  time? 

Many  people  are  scheduled  for  appearance.  Details  of  the  sev- 
eral Items  will  be  di.scussed  by  many.  Permit  me  to  use  one  illus- 
tration for  my  general  proposition. 

In  late  August  a  party  of  about  50  representatives  of  the  various 
branches  of  the  Department  of  Ai-rieul'ure  visited  mv  district. 
They  were  making  a  field  tour  and  went  from  one  ranch  to  an- 
other to  see  v.-hat  the  several  Federal  programs  were  doing. 

We  visited  one  man  who  was  the  star  exhibit.  He  had  been 
down  and  out:  had  lost  his  farm  and  lost  his  livestock.  The 
Federal  land  bank  and  the  Land  Bank  Commissioner  had  helped 
him  refinance  his  farm.  The  Farm  Credit  Administration  made  a 
crop  loan.  The  Farm  Security  Admini-stratK^n  had  provided  him 
with  a  rehabilitation  loan  to  buy  some  young  cows. 

He  was  running  his  stock  on  a  pasture  aided  by  the  soll-con.scr- 
vaticn  program. 

He  v.'as  taken  as  the  star  exhibit  of  cooperation  among  the 
Federal  agencies.  He  told  how  he  had  bought  the  heifers,  the 
Increase  they  had  made  In  weight,  and  the  number  of  calves  they 
had  this  year.  He  had  made  a  good  buy  on  the  cattle — they  were 
now  worth  almost  double  what  he  had  paid. 
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He    was    asked    this    question:   '"What    Is    vour    second    line    of 
defense?     K   the    market    breaks   for    cattle,    what   would    you   live 
on?"     Tlie    rancher    thought    a    minute    and    said,    'T    don't    know 
Gue.'55  I  haven't  got  any  unless  it's  ma's  turkeys." 

His  wife  had  250  turkeys.  Needless  to  say,  the  Government  has 
a  double  interest  in  the  maintenance  of  fair  prices  for  both  cattle 
and  turkeys — the  well-being  of  the  citizen  and  the  investment  in 
the  farmer's  welfare. 

Now,  the  proposals  for  this  trade  agreement  strike  at  both  of 
those  lines  of  defense — cattle  and  turkeys — and  In  so  doing  they 
work  at  cross  purposes  with  the  efforts  of  the  Government  to 
restore  self-support  to  western  farmers. 

The  Argentine  farmer  does  not  worry  about  meeting  living  costs 
ba.sed  on  a  wage-and-hour  law,  nor  social-security  taxe«.  He  ships 
by  water  to  New  York  for  2  cents  a  pound.  He  sells  his  turkeys 
for  from  9  to  12  cents  a  pound.  The  present  tariff  on  dressed 
turkeys  is  10  cents  per  pound. 

If  the  tariff  is  lowered,  it  will  reduce  the  returns  on  domestic 
turkej-B  and  destroy  the  industry.  A  nickel  cut  mav  mean  50  cents 
on   a  bird. 

I  make  this  protest  on  the  request  ol  the  alarmed  growers  in 
my  State  who  this  year  have  870.000  turkeys  to  market,  and 
remember  that  I  have  u.'^ed  this  item  only  for  illustration.  Go 
down  the  list — livestock,  hides,  wool,  flax,  dairy  products — and  you 
will  find  that  the  items  largely  proposed  for  consideration  at  this 
time  are  items  that  strike  at  the  western  farmer,  and,  striking  at 
him,  they  strike  at  the  domestic  market  which  supplies  the 
greatest  and  best  market  for  the  domestic  manufacturer  and 
worker  in  factories  and  mills. 

In  about  6  months  the  power  granted  by  Congress  for  the  nego- 
tiation of  reciprocal-trade  agreements  expires.  Presumably  an 
attempt  will  be  made  to  get  a  further  extension  of  time  for  this 
program.  Tlie  record  will  come  up  for  full  review.  Be  careful 
what  you  do.  It  Is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  want  friendly  relations  with  the  people  of  the 
Argentine,  but  neither  Argentina  nor  the  United  States  will  profit 
by  a  destruction  of  the  domestic  economy  of  either  nation. 

I  earnestly  urge  that  the  committee  reconsider  the  items  for 
consideration  and  not  lay  the  burden  of  sacrifice  on  the  western 
farmer  by  reducing  protection  en  the  items  which  are  the  back- 
bone of  his  buying  power. 


Raise  the  Embargo  on  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  LEMKE 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  17, 1939 

Mr.  LEMKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Members  of  Congress  are  re- 
ceiving hundreds  of  letters  calling  attention  to  a  real 
emergency  from  farmers  and  laboring  people,  stating  that 
they  have  no  money  with  which  to  buy  food,  fuel,  or  cloth- 
ing for  themselves  and  their  families  during  the  coming 
winter.  These  letters  come  from  the  drought-stricken  grass- 
hopper-infested areas.  They  come  from  areas  where  they 
have  had  little  or  no  crop  for  the  last  5  years — where  the 
little  grain  and  livestock  the  farmer  produced,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  sell  below  the  cost  of  production. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bureaucracy — not  the  democracy — 
which  runs  the  United  States  exacted  a  promise  from  the 
chairmen  of  the  committees  to  consider  no  legislation  except 
the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  Some  Members  are  attempting 
to  raise  the  embargo  on  legislation.  These  Members  are 
more  interested  in  helping  the  destitute  farmers  and  labor- 
ing men  than  in  making  millions  for  Morgan  and  the 
Du  Fonts  out  of  credits  and  munitions. 

Meanwhile,  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agriculture  are 
again  busy  selling  the  farmer  down  the  river.  This  through 
trade-agreement  negotiations  with  Argentina.  They  intend 
to  lower  the  tariff  in  this  agreement  on  flax,  livestock, 
turkeys,  dairy,  and  other  farm  products. 

I  believe  that  I  represent  the  overwhelming  ma,iority  of 
farmcr.s  of  this  Nation  when  I  state  that  we  are  opposed  to 
any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  any  agricultural  product  that 
we  can  produce.  Why  always  make  agriculture  the  goat? 
Are  not  our  own  farmers  to  be  preferred  to  the  "landed 
barons"  of  South  America? 


We  are  especially  opposed  to  any  reduction  of  the  tariff 
in  the  proposed  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  on  flax  or 
any  other  grain  or  grain  product.  We  are  equally  opposed 
to  any  reduction  of  the  tariff  on  livestock  and  poultry  or 
on  any  product  of  these,  such  as  meat,  poultry,  or  dairy 
products.  We  are  also  unalterably  opposed  to  lowering  the 
tariff  on  any  substitute  for  these  products.  These  products 
the  American  farmer  can  produce  in  sufficient  amount  to 
satisfy  our  wants.    Why  import  them? 

On  these  products  we  do  not  only  favor  the  present  tariffs 
but  feel  that  they  ought  to  be  raised,  in  place  of  reduced, 
until  our  farmer  gets  cost  of  production,  plus  10 -percent 
advantage  over  foreign  products  or  substitutes.  Why  en- 
slave our  own  farmers  and  make  them  compete  with  peon 
labor— with  slavery  in  Latin  America? 

Ninety-four  percent  of  our  trade  is  with  ourselves.  Our 
boundary  line  to  this  94  percent  domestic  trade  is  the 
Atlantic  on  the  east,  the  Pacific  on  the  west,  the  Canadian 
boundary  on  the  north,  and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  Mexico 
on  the  south.  Out  of  the  6  percent  of  our  foreign  trade 
between  2  or  3  percent  consists  of  trading  in  international 
money  and  credit — stocks  and  bonds. 

Why  should  our  farmer  again  be  made  the  shock  absorber 
for  the  international  manufacturer  and  the  international 
banker?  Why  should  we  give  part  of  our  domestic  agricul- 
tural market  to  Argentina  so  that  the  international  banker 
can  collect  on  stocks  and  bonds,  and  the  international  manu- 
facturer sell  his  wares  to  Argentina  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  farmer? 

Why  not  develop  our  own  markets — the  94  percent  do- 
mestic trade?  There  are  still  millions  among  us  in  want 
and  without  purchasing  power.  It  has  been  foolishly  sug- 
gested that  we  loan  the  Latin  American  republics  more 
money  so  as  to  enable  them  to  buy  our  manufactured 
products.  Such  a  policy  is  unsound  and  irrational.  If  we 
want  to  loan  any  money  let  us  loan  it  to  our  owtf  people. 
Then  we  will  at  least  be  dealing  with  ourselves.  Our  peo- 
ple will  make  better  use  of  the  loans  and  consume  more  of 
our  products  than  Latin  Americans.  The  money  we  loan 
them  will  continue  to  do  business  in  the  United  States,  not 
in  Argentina. 

Because  of  mechanical  inventions  and  chemical  discoveries 
all  nations  have  become  more  and  more  self-sufficient.  This 
is  especially  true  of  the  United  States.  Foreign  trade  is  no 
longer  essential  to  our  welfare.  There  are  still  a  few 
things  that  we  cannot  successfully  produce,  but  we  can  al- 
ways buy  them  in  the  world's  open  market,  as  long  as  we 
have  the  cash. 

Why  sell  our  farmer's  market  and  our  laborer's  energy  to 
foreign  nations  who  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  pay  unless 
we  give  them  credit  or  part  of  our  domestic  agricultural 
market?  Is  not  that  policy  just  as  insane  as  the  policy  of 
destroying  agricultural  wealth  in  order  to  bring  about  the 
abundant  life?  Let  us  forget  it.  That  policy  should  be  a 
policy  of  the  past,  not  of  the  future. 

I  am  not  opposed  to  trading  with  foreign  nations.  But 
rather  as  a  matter  of  friendship  than  as  a  matter  of  di- 
plomacy. We  are  the  poorest  diplomats  in  the  world.  We 
generally  trade  two  or  three  good  horses  for  an  old  nag.  Let 
us  buy  the  few  things  we  need  from  other  nations  in  the 
open  markets  of  the  world  without  trade  agreements. 

Likewise,  let  other  nations  buy  what  they  need  from  us  in 
the  open  markets.  Let  them  buy  what  they  need  on  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  our  own  people  buy.  Let  them 
pay  with  their  own  money.  We  ought  to  be  through  with 
financing  other  nations.  The  more  than  $14,500,000,000  of 
broken  promises  in  the  United  States  Treasury  should  be 
sufficient  education  for  us. 

When  the  law  authorizing  these  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments was  up  in  Congress,  I  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  the  international  banker  and  the 
international  manufacturer  at  the  expense  of  American  agri- 
culture and  American  labor.  I  opposed  it  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  unconstitutional,  and  I  still  feel  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional.   A  trade  agreement  is  a  treaty,  and  a  treaty  must 
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be  confirmed  by  two-thirds  cf  the  Senators  present  and 
voting. 

Tlie  American  Nat-rnal  Livestock  Association  and  the  Na- 
tirna!  Cooperative  Milk  Producers'  Federation,  together  with 
other  a£rr;ciiltural  representatives,  have  filed  splendid  argu- 
ments against  the  propo.^ed  trade  agreement  with  Ari;entina. 
These  arguments  have  been  presented  in  their  briefs  to  the 
TiirifT  Commis.-ion.  I  shall  not  attempt  to  enlarge  on  them. 
but  I  wish  to  enter  an  additional  protest  in  behalf  of  the 
farmers'  wives,  part  of  whose  domestic  turkey  and  poultry 
market  is  abnut  to  be  given  to  Argentina.  It  seems  to  me 
that  we  ou'^hr  to  at  least  protect  the  labor  of  the  farm 
wcmen  and  chi'.dren  in  our  reciprocal-trade  agreements. 

Therefore  I  respoctluUy  suggest  that  the  tariff  be  not  Icw- 
er'd  on  any  agricultural  product  and  especially  not  on  flax 
or  any  gram  or  gram  product,  nor  on  any  livestock  or  poultry 
or  any  livestock  or  poultry  product,  such  as  meat,  dairy,  or 
Cher  products.  Let  us  raise  the  •'em.bargo  on  legislation" 
and  keep  the  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war. 

The  argument  by  the  Departments  of  State  and  Agricul- 
ture that  we  must  sell  our  domestic  markets  in  order  to  live 
in  peace  with  our  neighbors  is  ridiculous.  Friendship  which 
has  to  be  bought  is  not  friendship.  It  is  not  worth  having. 
It  IS  worse  because  it  breeds  contempt  and  hatred  for  our 
Nation.  Lc-t  us  e.xtend  the  glad  hand  of  good  feliowshp  to 
all  nations  in  th^  open  market  places.  Let  us  dcol  fairly  and 
honorably  with  all. 

Let  us  take  care  of  our  own  pecpl  \  Other  nations  W;ll 
take  care  of  themselves  somehow.  Let  us  not  be  the  ins'i- 
pators  or  the  profiteers  of  their  quarrels  or  wars.  Let  il<  not 
sell  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war — cf  death  a::d 
destruction — to  any  nation  at  any  time  or  in  any  place.  To 
do  so  makes  us  an  accomplice  of  assassmaticn  both  before 
and  after  the  fact.  It  will  in  the  end  bring  upon  us  the 
just  and  earned  contempt  of  the  world. 


The  American  Way 
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OF 

HOX.  JOHX  C.  KUXKEL 

OK   l'KXNSYLV.\NIA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.   October   IG.   1939 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  two  opposing  groups  of 
American  citizens  engage  in  an  argument  over  a  debatable 
and  controversial  question,  the  miost  important  point  for 
each  group  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  both  groups  desire  the 
Ultimate  good  of  the  United  States  of  America.  We  must 
debate  strenuously  and  intensively.  We  must  try  to  show 
crrt^rs  in  our  opponents'  arguments.  We  must  attempt  in 
every  honorable  way  to  convince  our  opponents.  We  must 
not,  however,  impugn  their  motives  without  cause.  If  we 
are  defeated  and  if  the  other  view  prevails,  then  we  must 
always  remember  that  that  other  view  represents  the  Ameri- 
can view  and  we  must  support  it  wholeheartedly  and  with- 
out reservation. 

Only  one  set  of  circumstances  could  possibly  prevent  such 
a  result.  That  would  be  if  the  House  were  not  permitted  to 
vot?  sp^-'cifieally  on  the  one  vital  question  of  whether  or  not 
the  arms  cn.bargo  should  be  repealed.  If  this  iasue  is  cm- 
fused  with  other  issues  so  that  an  accurate  result  on  that 
particular  issu>^  cannot  be  obtained,  there  doubtlt^ss  will  be 
many  who  will  deny  that  the  final  legislation  enacted  does 
represent  the  true  American  viewpoint. 

The  longer  the  debate  over  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
continues,  the  more  apparent  it  becomes  that  the  two  op- 
posing views  are  held  because  of  the  fact  the  holders  of 
them  start  from  different  premises.  It  becomes  increasingly 
clear  that  those  who  wish  to  have  the  arms  embargo  re- 


pealed desire  this  verrA'  becau.se  they  feel  that  the  Allies 
must  be  h -Iped  to  win  in  order  to  preserve  the  democracies 
rnd  d''moeracy  as  a  form  of  government  on  thr  face  of  the 
(arth.  They  feel  it  is  essential  that  i  ht  ut  nvu  latie  forms  of 
I  overnment  which  prevailed  in  F.ance  and  Great  Bntam 
prior  ff)  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war  must  be  contmued. 
Th.ey  feel  that  demtx:rat:c  torn:-  of  gwveiiiment  mu.-l  be 
spread  over  the  lest  of  Europe.  They  feel  this  is  necessary 
in  order  that  otir  democracy  here  may  continue.  Conse- 
quently, they  feel  that  the  United  States  must  take  steps  to 
ir.sure  the  victory  of  her  Allies  in  the  last  Woild  War. 
H(  nee.  President  Roosevelt's  statement  in  his  message  to 
Congress,  January  4,   1939.  that — 

Gixi-feiiriir::;  cleniorrncip.s  nf  tho  world  ul.irh  ebserve  Uie  sanc- 
tity ol  treaties  in  tht-ir  dealings  with  other  iiatiun.'^  miuiot  salely 
bf  luciilTerent   to   internationul   la'vVl(.'s.-nc,->.-i   anywhfrc. 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  desire  to  keep  the  embargo 
on  arms  invariably  base  their  argument  on  the  major 
premise  that  this  embargo  is  essential  in  order  to  keep  us 
out  of  war;  and  on  the  further  premise  that  unless  we  do 
keep  out  of  war  the  United  States  will  lose  its  own  democracy 
and  democracy  will  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 
They  belie\- ■  that  war  is  not  the  cure  of  the  various  "isms," 
but,  rather,  that  it  is  the  caa-e  and  breeder  of  them. 

Now,  the  important  inference  v.-hich  I  draw  from  the  above 
statements  is  that  practically  everyone — no  matter  which 
side  they  take — is  actuated  by  the  ambition  and  desire  to 
attain  the  .-ame  high-minded  objectives.  Both  sides  wish 
♦o  preserve  the  integrity  and  institutions  of  this  country. 
Both  sid'S  wish  to  preserve  those  ideals  which  we  all  love 
;;nd  v\hich  we  consider  essential  to  cur  welfare  both  as  indi- 
viduals and  as  a  nation.  Both  sides  wi.^h  to  extend  those 
ideal-  and  those  institutions  which  we  reverence  for  the 
be-.t  fit  ct  others  m  other  countries. 

So  during  this  debate  let  us  all  reali^.e  that  our  opponents 
have  the  same  purpjses  and  obj-^ctives  tliat  we  have.  Let 
us  respect  their  ideals  and  motives.  Lef  ils  honor  their 
judgment  and  objectives.  And  when  the  final  result  is  de- 
cided, let  us  all  join  together  and  say.  ■This  is  the  American 
View.     This  is  cur  way,  and  we  all  support  it." 


Equipment 
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EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    SOMERSET    DAILY    AMERICAN 


Mr.  nOFFTvlAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President,  confronted 
by  the  failure  of  practically  all  of  his  domestic  experiments, 
none  of  which  has  been  comipletely  successful,  all  of  which 
have  been  extravagantly  v;asteful,  has  very  skillfully,  as  any 
shrewd  politician  might  do,  by  calling  a  special  session,  made 
an  effort  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  American  people  from 
his  own  failure  to  the  foreign  situation.  Like  a  w.llful  child, 
beaten  at  his  own  game,  he  turns  to  another  game,  that  of 
power  politics. 

Having  demonstrated  his  total  inabil.ty,  his  utter  lack  of 
capacity  to  handle  our  domestic  problem.-,  he  now  wants  to 
sit  in  with  ambitious  power-mad  rulers  across  the  seas  and 
play  their  game.  No  one  would  object  to  this  were  it  not  that 
he  wants  to  use  as  his  stake  the  destiny  of  our  people.  Seme 
of  his  admirers  still  clins  to  the  thought  that  he  is  a  super- 
man possessed  of  a  master  mind,  and  have  a* tempted  to 
set  forth  his  qualifications  to  meet,  on  equal  ternrs,  Uio  wily, 
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unscrupulous  players  in  this  age-old  gamble  with  the  happi- 
ness and  the  lives  of  the  common  people. 

For  some  reason  best  known  to  themselves,  Washington 
publishers,  editors,  and  columnists,  all  too  frequently  permit 
the  sun-^hine  of  official  favor  to  dazzle  their  eyes,  becloud 
theh-  judgment.  Back  in  the  country,  editors  who,  unblinded, 
nt;t  overawed  by  the  false  glamour  which  emanates  from 
the  White  House,  are  able  to  think  clearly  and  portray  truth- 
fully some  of  the  human  characterisucs  of  the  President. 
Among  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  such  editors  is  Henry 
Baker  Reiley.  and  from  his  Somerset  Daily  American,  I  insert 
the  following  editorial: 

EetJTPMENT 

Harlan  Miller  has  written  several  articles  which  have  appeared 
In  the  Washington  Post  to  show  the  qualifications  of  Franklin 
Roo.'-evelt  for  handling  the  foreign  affairs  of  the  United  States 
Govt  rnmrnt. 

Tim  wrltor  recounts  that  as  a  snnall  boy  Mr.  Rors-velt  was  taken  to 
Eun  pe  by  hi.s  parents  13  times.  Tlie  visits  averaged  about  10  weeks 
each  In  all,  Mr  Roosevelt  has  spent  32'  ,  monihs  on  the  mother 
cnntinent.  The  Roosevelts  and  the  Delanos  were  engaged  in  ship- 
ping and  traveled  all  over  the  world.  Tlieir  letters  were  read  at  the 
Jamc.<^  Roosevelt  family  table  and  the  diL-cussions  of  them  provided 
the  boy  FYanklln  with  opportunities  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  the 
prohleir.s  of  the  lands  that  are  embroiled  In  the  present  war. 

The  Pests  writer  proceeds  to  tell  of  the  29  lands  which  Franklin 
R 'osevclt  has  visited;  recounts  that  he  has  talked  with  Lloyd  George 
Cltmenceau.  Polncare.  Nitti.  Balfour,  King  AJbert,  and  a  score  of 
other  great  men,  as  the  world  reckons  greatness. 

The  long  list  of  opportunities  the  President  has  had  to  see  and 
hear  about  foreign  affairs  might,  were  knowledge  and  wisdom  con- 
tagioufi,  pro\lde  him  with  an  abundance  of  material  on  which  to 
work  out  solutions  for  the  problems  that  confront  him  as  Chief 
E.xecutive  of  the  United  States. 

We  have  been  under  the  Impression,  though  the  writer  does  not 
mention  It,  that  the  portion  of  the  life  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  which 
ha.s  not  been  spent  abroad  has  been  sp>ent  In  the  United  States, 
and  he  has  doubtless  had  even  greater  opportunities  for  the  study 
of  the  problems  of  America  than  he  has  had  for  familiarizing  him- 
self with  our  foreign  relations. 

If  the  mind  of  Franklin  Roosevelt  Ls  as  muddled  as  to  foreign 
affairs  as  evidence  Indicates  It  to  be  as  to  dome.stlc  affairs,  probably 
It  would  have  been  just  as  well  for  Mr.  Roasevelt,  even  more  so  for 
the  Republic.  If  he  had  never  set  foot  on  Euiope,  Asia,  or  wherever 
abroad  he  may  have  been. 

It  m:iy  be  unfortunate  but  It  is  a  fact  that  people  Judge  men 
by  what  they  do  with  thoir  knowledge  rather  than  by  tlie  time 
they  have  spent  In  Its  acquisition. 

The  late  Dr.  John  A  Brashear  never  went  to  college  as  a  student 
but  he  went  repeatedly  to  colleges  and  universities  to  receive  de- 
grees when  there  wasnt  the  remotest  chance  that  a  favorable 
appropriation  for  tho  educational  institution  might  be  the  fruit 
of  the  bestowal.  Plenty  of  the  university  officials  who  voted  honors 
to  Dr.  Bra.shear  knew  more  than  he  about  a  number  of  subjects 
It  wa.s  not  the  proximity  of  Dr.  Brashear  to  wisdom  and  knowledge 
that  made  him  great  but  the  application  which  he  made  of  tliat 
which  he  mastered. 

So  It  Is  with  President  Roosevelt. 

If  the  colleges  and  contacts  were  sufficient  to  qualify  for  service 
the  President  would  rank  high. 

But  the  flare  for  governmental  economy,  which  appeared  to  him 
to  be  the  key  to  national  prosperity  while  he  was  a  candidate  for 
President,  evaporated  quickly  when  a  servile  Ckangress  assumed  that 
his  election  endowed  him  with  omniscience  and  omnipotence. 

The  squandermania  that  has  distinguished  the  Roosevelt  ad- 
ministration shows  to  what  little  purpose  the  President's  study  of 
that  phase  of  government  has  been. 

But  Mr,  Miller  Is  flattering  the  President's  desire  to  solve  foreign 
problems. 

A  little  more  than  3  years  ago  the  President  told  an  audience  at 
Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  what  wonderful  security  against  war  was 
afforded  by  the  then  new  Neutrality  Act. 

Now  Mr.  Roosevelt  proclaims  his  regrets  that  he  ever  signed  that 
act. 

Whether  the  superficiality  In  evidence  was  greater  3  years  ago 
than  now  may  be  a  proper  subject  for  debate,  but  who  can  tell 
from  what  he  has  said  and  done  how  the  President  will  view  any 
situation,  domestic  or  foreign,  a  year,  a  month,  a  day  hence? 

As  Mr.  Roopevelt,  doubtless  summoning  to  his  adjudication  of 
the  case  all  the  knowledge  he  has  acquired  during  the  13  voyages 
to  29  lands,  framed  his  opinion  3  years  ago,  he  declared  with 
enthusiasm,  "Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war 
market     •      •     •     produces  disaster." 

If  tho  many  years  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  lived  In  America  have  been 
unable  to  provide  him  with  settled  opinions  on  the  major  domestic 
problems,  such  as  public  debt.  Treasury  deficits,  abatement  of 
unemployment,  and  taxation.  Isn't  It  a  waste  of  time  to  recount 
his  foreign  contacts  as  evidence  of  his  qualifications  for  handling 
foreign  relations? 


Address  of  the  Postmaster  General 
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Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  of 
Hon.  James  A.  Parley.  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States,  at  the  dedication  of  the  North  Beach  Airport,  New 
York  City,  Sunday,  October  15,  1939: 

I  am  happy  to  participate,  as  a  representative  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, in  the  dedication  of  this  airport  to  the  transportation 
needs  of  New  York  City  and  the  Nation. 

This  fine  civic  enterprise  owes  Its  existence  to  Mayor  LaGuardia 
and  those  associated  with  him  who  had  the  bold  foresight  and  tho 
energy  to  conceive  and  carry  it  through.  I  feel  sure,  Mr.  Mayor,  that 
the  people  of  New  York  are  proud  of  your  accomplishment  and 
proud  of  this  airport,  which  will  soon  take  Its  place  among  the  best 
known  transportation  terminals  In  the  country. 

The  history  of  North  Beach  Airport  Is  Just  beginning.  Today  Its 
name  Is  well  known  only  to  those  people  who  live  In  this  vicinity. 
But  before  many  years  have  passed,  with  the  constant  development 
and  expansion  of  aviation,  the  name  of  North  Beach  Airport  will  be 
on  the  lips  of  alr-mlnded  travelers  not  only  in  thla  country  but 
throughout  the  civilized  world. 

The  growth  of  New  York  City  from  a  tiny  seaport  to  a  metropolis 
of  several  millions  has  been  closely  boimd  up  with  the  development 
of  its  facilities  for  communication  and  transportation.  New  York 
has  one  of  the  busiest  and  best  harbors  in  the  world — a  water  gate- 
way through  which  pours  the  trade  and  commerce  of  countlees 
nations.  New  York  has  magnificent  railroad  terminals  to  accommo- 
date the  heavy  flow  of  Ita  overland  traffic.  It  has  an  excellent 
suburban  train  service  and  a  subway  system  without  peer.  From 
the  earliest  times  New  York  has  always  been  quick  to  provide  for 
the  comfort  and  convenience  of  those  who  travel  through  Its  portals. 
It  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that  the  city  shotild  have  desired 
air  facilities  In  keeping  with  its  ether  forms  of  transportation. 
This  ambition  is  now  realized  In  the  completion  of  this  airport. 
The  runways,  the  administration  building,  and  the  other  facilities 
constructed  here  are  designed  to  take  care  of  modern  air-trafflc 
needs  in  splendid  fashion.  Those  in  charge  of  planning  had  the 
wibdom  and  the  vision  to  make  provision  not  only  for  the  large 
seaplanes  of  today  but  for  those  larger  planes  which  will  be  flying 
the  airways  a  few  years  hence. 

The  rapid  development  of  aviation  constitutes  a  stirring  and 
romantic  chapter  in  the  age-long  struggle  of  mankind  to  overcome 
the  elements.  Many  of  those  assembled  here  remember  the  time. 
only  a  few  decades  ago,  when  the  sight  of  a  plane  in  the  sky 
brought  forth  both  wonder  and  amazement.  For  centuries  men 
dreamed  of  flying  through  space,  and  bold  spirits  In  every  land 
worked  and  planned  for  its  accomplishment.  It  remained  for  an 
American  to  be  the  first  to  achieve  this  miracle  of  the  twentieth 
century.  Those  early  planes  awaken  only  curiosity  and  a  faint 
sense  of  amusement  now.  The  blrdmen  of  today  call  them 
"crates"  and  wonder  how  the  intrepid  pioneers  who  flew  such 
frail  craft  ever  got  them  off  the  ground  or  held  them  together  In 
the  air. 

The  huge  air  liners  which  span  the  continents  and  the  oceans  tell 
better  than  words  the  story  of  the  remarkable  progress  that  has 
taken  place  since  the  Wright  brothers  first  launched  a  plane  from 
the  sand  dunes  of  the  CaroUnas.  The  speed,  comfort,  and,  above 
all,  the  safety  of  these  air  liners  bear  ample  testimony  to  the  skill 
and  Ingenuity  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  helping  to  build 
this  great  Industry  In  America. 

Although  we  marvel  at  the  progress  already  made  In  aviation,  it 
Is  safe  to  say  that  hardly  anyone  can  foresee  accurately  the  period  of 
expansion  that  lies  ahead.  There  Is  no  element  of  speculation  In 
the  labor  and  money  Invested  here.  The  history  of  transportation, 
which.  In  the  past,  has  played  such  an  Impressive  role  In  the  devel- 
opment of  greater  New  York,  Justifies  your  faith  In  this  project.  Air 
transportation  and  communication  are  still  In  the  early  years  of 
their  growth.  The  day  will  dawn  when  the  facilities  of  this  expan- 
sive airport  will  be  hard  pressed  to  accommodate  the  mighty  air 
fleets  of  the  future. 

It  is  only  21  years  since  the  Federal  Government  first  established 
the  Air  Mall  Service,  an  experimental  route  covering  the  218  miles 
which  separate  New  York  from  Washington.  This  pioneer  service 
swiftly  Justified  the  faith  and  courage  of  those  who  had  a  hand  in 
Its  inception.  From  the  start  the  American  public  gave  Its  sympathy 
and  full  cooperation  to  the  Infant  Indiistry.  After  a  few  years  the 
Federal  Government  gave  up  the  direct  ownership  and  operation  at 
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the  planes  and  turned  over  the  mail  transport  to  private  carriers 
The  service  w  ;s  constantly  improved  and  uevv-  roiUc-  addi'd  From 
th:s  j-niall  pioncerin;^  venture  the  "system  has  developed  into  the 
world  .s  greait  St  air  transport  service 

The  system  now  embraces  a  network  of  more  than  37,000  route- 
miles  and  last  year  alone  the  planes  in  th.s  service  f.ew  a  total  ot 
62  000,000  miles.  The  growth  ol  the  foreign  air-mail  tran.'^port 
system  hivs  been  Just  as  spectacular  The  first  line  covered  a  dis- 
tance of  246  miies  from  Key  West.  Fla..  to  Havana.  Cuba.  This  serv- 
ice now  covers  more  than  3fi  000  thou.^and  route-n.iles,  with  the  mail 
poms,'  to  many  foreign  lands  as  a  part  of  the  r<-r:u!ar  s.-rvice  in  this 
far-reach. nq  international  system  of  communicaiicn. 

A  span  ot  21  years  is  a  comparatively  -iiort  time  m  human  his- 
tory Yet.  a.s  we  look  back  to  the  inception  of  the  A;r  Mail  Sirv- 
ice.  it  is  diiflcult  to  realize  the  trials  and  handicaps  which  the 
early  mail  pilots  were  compelled  to  face  They  earned  your  n^cs- 
saaes  of  frienci.-.hip  and  business  In  small  planes  over  "uncharted 
airways,  with  ftw  safety  devices  to  protect  them  against  the  haz- 
ards of  wir.d  and  weather  There  v.-  re  no  lichtcd  airv.'ays  in 
those  days  and  few  intermediate  landinc  fields  for  use  in  ca.-^e  of 
emerc;ency.  The  radiobeacon  was  unknown,  and  very  often  the 
pilots  were  forced  to  rely  on  blind  flying  to  feel  their  way  through 
the  dark  pockets  of  the  night  The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  ever- 
lasting gratitude  to  these  courageous  win'imen.  the  "ponv  express 
riders  of  the  air,"  who  brought  the  mails  throut'h  and  thus  helped 
to  lay  the  groundwork  for  the  mighty  air  transport  svstem  of 
today. 

The  air  pilots  who  guide  the  air  liners  of  the  present  are  worthy 
successors  to  the  hardy  pioneers  of  20  years  aijo.  Tho  safety  of 
pilots  and  pa-.sentrers  has  been  vastly  iricrcas->d  by  technical  im- 
provrments  in  the  construction  of  planes.  But  in  the  final  analy- 
sis the  safety  (;f  flying  depends  upon  the  cool  head  and  steady 
ner-.es  of  the  man  at  the  controls  and  the  excellent  safetv  record 
compiled  by  the  American  air-transport  service  is  due  in  large 
mca;-;ure  to  the  skill  and  efficiency  of  its  pilots. 

A  few  figures  serve  to  illustrate  in  striking  fashion  the  growing 
conlldence  of  the  traveling  public  in  air  transportation.  S.nmeone 
has  pointed  out  that  a  fair-sized  auditorium  could  have  accom- 
modated the  total  number  of  pas.sengers  who  rode  the  airways 
during  the  year  1926.  To  be  more  specific,  the  whole  number  that 
year  was  under  6,000,  Twelve  years  later,  in  1938.  there  were 
1  300  000  pas.sengers.  and  the  total  for  this  year  will  be  even 
greater.  Stated  in  another  way.  the  number  of  air  pa.ssen^ers 
carried  annually  is  now  equal  to  or  greater  than  the  entire  popu- 
lation of  a  lanre  city  such  as  Detroit  or  Los  Angeles. 

There  are  more  than  2.000  prepared  air  field.-  in  the  United 
Statps  which  are  being  u.sed  constantly  by  11  000  planes.  Th-f 
are  26.000  licensed  pilots  to  fiy  these  planes.  This  year  witne^sed 
thf  begmnmg  of  regular  transport  service  across"  th.e  Atlantic. 
Service  acr(!ss  the  Pacific  has  been  in  op.^ration  for  .'-ome  time, 
and  plans  are  under  way  for  the  establishment  of  regular  service 
to  N- w  Zealand  and  Australia. 

Tlie  a:r  liners  h-ing  built  in  this  country  '^eem  destined  to  win 
the  knui  of  world  supremacy  which  the  Yankee-built  clipper  ships 
enjoyed  for  so  long  a  period  during  the  last  century.  America  now 
leads  the  world  in  the  development  of  civil  aviation,  and  under  the 
able  leadership  of  the  men  who  d'rect  the  industry,  I  feel  certain 
that  this  proud  position  will  be  maintained  for  many  years. 

The  construction  of  North  Beach  Airport  was  made  possible  by 
the  financial  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  aid  was 
extended  throiurh  the  W.  P.  A.  proeram.  one  of  the  many  con- 
structive ra:asure3  adopted  by  the  administration  to  provide  em- 
ployment for  idl-  workers.  This  program  has  plaved  a  vital  part 
in  lu-lpmg  to  stabilize  the  national  economy,  while  at  the  same 
time  rebuilding  the  Nation's  physical  plant.  I  congratulate  every 
official  and  every  individual  who  contributed  in  any  way  to  the 
construction  of  this  great  enterprise.  It  is  a  lasting  monument  to 
all  those  who  gave  their  skill  and  labor  in  its  completion. 

It  is  fortunate  for  ils  here  in  the  United  States  that  we  can 
gather  together  to  dedicate  an  airport  of  this  character  to  the 
pur'^uits  of  peace,  without  thought  of  war  or  conciuest  or  the 
dread  pas.~ih;lity  of  armed  conflict  against  anothi  r  pcwer.  Man- 
kind has  forged  a  mit'hty  weapon  in  the  airplane — a  weapon  that 
m..iv  be  used  for  good  or  for  evil,  depending  upon  the  will  and 
purpose  of  tii<Dti€  who  use  It. 

We  havL^  ch  .sen  the  way  of  peace,  and.  with  God's  help,  Am.erlca 
shall  contintie  to  employ  her  vast  system  of  airplanes  and  airports 
for  the  promotion  of  friendship,  understand. ng,  and  good  will 
among  n.ations  We  are  truly  grateful  for  the  fact  that  cur  country 
ha.-  escaped  th'-  destructive  curse  of  war.  and  the  sympathy  of  the 
American  people  go.\s  out  to  the  people  of  th-.se  other  coun'ries 
1(  ;-s  fortunate  than  our  own.  At  the  same  time  we  can  assure  the 
worid  that  the  nr.pre.sslve  air  fleet  which  we  arc  new  building 
will  never  be  used  for  aggressive  purposes  against  any  nation,  either 
larg..  or  small,  America  wants  peace,  not  alone  for  "herself  but  for 
all  mankind. 

I*  IS  my  honest  belief  that  the  splendid  army  of  pilots  who  m.an 
the  commercial  air  hues  of  this  country  will  never  be  called  upon 
for  military  scrvi'^e  against  another  power.  Yet  I  should  iikf  to 
point  out  that  the  very  existence  of  these  air  lines,  wi'h  their 
excellent  equipment  and  peisonnel.  l.s  a  strong  guaranty  of  the 
Nation's  peace  and  safety.  One  of  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
ri'cenf  events  abroad  is  tlie  fart  that  a  nation  strong  m  air  power 
Is  we'.:  fort'.flfd  to  prevent  aggression  fr,)m  any  source  Let  us 
cont.uue,  then,   to  encourage   the  construction  of   these  air  forces, 


so  that  when  we  extend  the  hand  fif  fi-lliw^hip  to  o^h^^r  nations 
the  wor'd  will  imd  Tstand  that  it  is  liie  h.md  of  strength  and  not 
the  hand  i  f  weakness. 

Thr  airport  stands  b.ere  as  a  svmbol  of  man's  conquest  of  the 
air.  In  fact,  it  has  brought  the  entire  world  clo.ser  to  your  doers. 
You  are  but  4  hours  from  Chicago  by  air.  and  the  distance  in  time 
to  o'her  large  cities  of  the  country  has  been  reduced  proportion- 
ately The  mail  can  leave  here  today,  or  a  passenger  can  leave,  and 
be  in  Europe  tomorrow.  By  the  use  of  the  air  mail  the  door  of 
opportunity  has  been  widened  for  businessmen  and  those  engi'ged 
In  trade  and  commerce  You  have  at  your  command  ht-re  outstand- 
ing facilities  for  peaceful  communication  with  other  peoples  that 
will  become  more  iniporiant  as  the  years  go  on 

I  am  liappy  to  have  had  the  opportunity  of  participating'  in  these 
exerci.-t  s.  The  creation  of  this  gu'ut  enterprise  is  a  welcome  sign 
that  the  pioneering  spirit  of  progress  is  still  alive  in  Atr.erica. 
It  i>  tiie  spirit  al.-o  of  th(^  aviation  industry.  Tiicse  who  lielp  to 
foster  and  stistain  it  should  be  happy  in  the  knowledge  that  they 
are  doing  th.ir  part  to  advance  the  contentment  and  well-being  of 
the  people  of  tlus  country  and  of  their  fellow  men. 
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Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is  known  by 
the  Members  of  this  body.  I  am  the  auinor  of  a  bill  that  has 
as  its  purpose  the  doing  away  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prereq- 
uisite for  voting.  It  is  my  desire  that  this  bill  be  heard  by 
the  proper  committee  as  soon  as  the  session  opens  in  January. 
I  hope  that  it  will  be  possible  for  me  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  from  time  to  time  material  bearing  on  this  subject. 

Below  is  reproduced  an  article  from  the  Christian  Century, 
It  Ls  entitled  "Disfranchised  Dixie."  The  article  was  written 
by  Wayne  Gard. 

[From  the  Christian  Century  of  September  20,  1939] 

Di3FR.\NCiiisED  Dixie 

(By  Wayne  Gard) 

In  eight  Southern  States,  where  half  the  otherwise  eligible  vot- 
ers are  denied  the  ballot  becau.'^e  of  their  poverty,  a  revolt  is  under 
way.  From  the  green  hills  along  the  Shenandoah  to  the  dasty 
sagebrush  on  the  banks  of  the  Rio  Grande,  disfranchised  citizens 
arc  calling  for  abolition  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting. 
Recent  victories  in  Louisiana  and  Florida  have  encouraged  them 
to  hope  for  a  clean  sweep.  U  they  win  in  time  their  victory  may 
have  a  big  influence  in  control  of  the  1940  Democratic  convention. 

Thou.sands  of  men  and  women  who  live  in  weatherbeaten  cabins 
and  dine  on  sowbelly  and  turnip  greens  never  have  voted  becatise 
they  could  not  afford  the  luxury  of  poll-tax  receipts.  This  tax, 
which  ranges  from  one  to  two  dollars  a  year,  still  exists  in  Alabama! 
Arkansas,  Georgia.  M  ssis^ippi.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee,  Texius! 
and  Virginia.  Four  of  these  States  exempt  those  voters  pa.st  60 
years  of  age.  and  two  exempt  all  past  45;  others  require  poll-tax 
receipts  of  all  voters.  Snme  States  require  leceipts  for  the  preced- 
ing 3  years,  or  even  proof  that  all  back  poll  taxes  have  been  paid 
since  the  voter  was  21.  Usually  the  last  day  for  payment  is  Janu- 
ary 31,  months  ahead  of  the  election. 

KEEPING   THE  POOR   FROM    THE   POLLS 

Denounced  by  President  Rocsevclt  and  by  liberal  and  labor  leaders 
In  the  South,  this  archaic  tax  keeps  the 'poor  from  the  polls  and 
allows  cliqups  of  economic  royalists  to  domin;Ate  the  South  and 
head  off  i)rogressive  legislation.  Effects  of  tiie  ta:-:  can  be  seen 
by  analyi'ing  the  vote  by  States  in  any  national  election.     In  the 

1936  Presidential   election   the   poll-tax   States- -then   9 sent    only 

24  percent  of  their  \oters  to  the  polls,  v. bile  in  tlie  other  Stales 
72  percent  voted.  The  vote  varied  from  13  percent  in  South  Caro- 
lina, a  poll-tax  State,  to  88  percent  in  We.^t  Vug.nia.  which  uo-^s 
net  require  tax  receipts  at  the  voting  booths.  In  1928  ITeibert 
Hoover  carried  Texas  by  gaming  a  mere  12  percent  of  tlie  potential 
electorate. 

Difend'-rs  of  disfranchisement  answer  these  figures  by  saying 
that  in  the  South  tlje  eleclicn  amounts  tn  lit;k\  that  only  the 
D,  mocratic  primary  counts.  But  this  argument  ctimes  to  little 
when  comparison  is  made  between  southern  and  border  States  that 
retain  the  poll-tax  requirements  and  those  that  have  abolished  it. 
Vitginia.  with  1300.000  residents  of  voting  age.  cast  334  590  ballots 
In  1936,  while  Maryland,  Kentucky,  North  Carolina,  and  Wet  Vir- 
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ghiia — comparable    In    total    and    Negro    popu'.aticn — cast    C24  89G 
D2G.1P9.  839.4t-i,  and  829.945  votes,  respectively. 

Adopted  as  a  mea-suie  to  keep  the  Negro  from  voting,  the  poll 
L-ix  Is  defended  on  this  ground  today.  Yet  ft*  main  effect  is  to 
disfranchise  the  poor  white,  since  the  Negro  would  still  be  kept 
fioin  the  ballot  box  by  other  devices.  In  Virginia,  In  spite  of  its 
poll  tax,  Negro  votes  form  a  larger  proportion  of  the  total  than 
in  North  Carolina,  which  abolished  its  poll-tax  requirement  many 
years  ago.  Yet  in  the  1936  election,  as  already  noted.  North 
Carolina  cast  more  than  two  and  a  half  times  as  many  votes  as 
Virginia. 

BELOVED     BY     DEMAGOGUES 

Opponents  of  full  suffrage  contend  also  that  dropping  of  the 
poll-tax  requirement  would  ericcuiage  the  election  of  dema- 
gogues. As  If  the  poll-tax  States  did  not  now  put  more  dema- 
gogues in  public  office  than  any  comparable  group.  Only  voters 
who  paid  tl-.eir  poll  tnx  sent  to  Washington  or  to  tlie  State 
capiiols  such  rabble-rousers  as  Cole  Bleuse,  Tlieodore  O.  Bilbo.  W 
Lee  O  Daniel,  and  the  late  Huey  Long,  whose  election  took  place 
before  I^oulsiana  dropped  her  poll  tax. 

Tlie  standpatters  dlsclo.'^  their  real  purpose  when  they  defend 
th  •  poll  tax  as  a  bulwark  against  social  and  economic  reform  They 
knew  that,  in  g.neral,  the  8  poll-tax  States  are  the  least  progressive 
in  the  country,  the  most  laggard  in  labor  and  health  legislation, 
the  lowest  in  literacy,  and  the  most  indifferent  to  the  plight  of  the 
Imp'A'erished  t(  iiant  farmer  and  his  rickety  children.  Tliey  know, 
too  that  if  the  ptxjr  whites  are  allowed  to  vote  .some  of  these  con- 
ditions may  gradually  be  improved — at  the  taxpayers'  expen.se. 

In  many  southern  counties,  the  poll  tax  is  a  convenient  device 
to  keep  control  of  the  vote  in  the  hands  of  a  cotirthouse  ring  or  a 
handrail  of  industrial  employers.  With  only  20  to  50  percent  of 
the  adults  given  the  ballot,  the  voters  are  kept  in  hand  much  more 
easily  D.-.spite  bans  in  the  statute  books,  political  bosses  often 
pay  the  poll  tax  for  their  ragged  retainers,  while  employers  see  that 
the  tax  is  paid  for  those  of  their  workers  who  can  be  counted  on  to 
vote  as  they  are  told. 

AGENCY     OF    CORRUPTION 

Ever  since  the  Romans  levied  It  on  subject  peoples,  the  head  tax 
hn-  be^n  an  instrument  of  oppression  and"  injustice.  Aristotle 
ciescr.bed  It  as  a  "most  ignominious  imposition"  which  "none  taut 
slave-  paid  to  their  tyrants";  and  in  1381  Wat  Tyler  led  English 
pcasant.s  in  an  armed  nbellion  against  the  decree  of  this  inequitable 
tnx.  Ill  the  American  Colonies  the  British  slapped  on  a  poll  tax 
in  1663.  Ojiposition  to  this  levy  was  a  factor  In  leading  North 
Carolinians  a  century  later  to  Is^ue  the  Mecklenburg  Declaration 
of  1775.  a  forerunner  of  the  Declaration  of  Ind^^pendence.  Abol- 
ished by  the  Revolution,  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  did 
rot  reappear  until  late  In  the  la.st  century,  when  11  Southern 
States  adopted  it  as  a  means  of  evading  the  fhtcenth  amendment 
to  the  Constimtlon,  which  gave  Negroes  the  right  to  vote.  A 
quarter  of  a  century  ago  14  States  required  voters  to  show  poll-tax 
receipts. 

In  add'tion  to  seeking  individual  and  social  Justice,  the  present 
movement  for  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  seeks  to  remedy  two  special 
conditions  that  have  arisen  during  the  last  few  years.  One  is  that 
six  of  the  eight  poll-tax  States  by  exempting  the  aged  from  the  tax 
give  this  group  an  abnormally  large  representation  at  the  polls 
Tlius  the  special  intere<;ts  cf  the  elderly  are  likely  to  get  more 
attention  than  they  deserve  and  legislatures  are  pressed  to  enact 
visionarv  pension  schemes.  Texas  had  an  example  of  this  In  1938 
when  thousands  whoso  la.st  P>residentia!  vote  went  to  Bryan 
pwamped  the  polls  to  cast  their  ballots  for  W.  Lee  O'Daniel.  who 
promised  that  if  made  Governor  he  would  give  big  pensions  to  all 
the  old  folks,  whether  they  needed  money  or  not. 

LOSS  OF   PARTY  POWER 

Tlie  other  new  argument  against  the  poll  tax  is  that  It  prevents 
the  South  from  having  proportionate  representation  In  the  Dem.o- 
craiic  National  Convention.  Formerly,  with  the  two-thirds  rule  for 
noiiiinaticns  and  with  the  number  of  seats  for  each  State  bai.ed  on 
total  population  figru't  s,  the  South  enjoyed  perhaps  more  power 
than  it  deserved  at  party  conventions.  But  with  the  1936  abolition 
of  the  two-tliirds  rule  and  a  change  in  the  basis  of  representation, 
th.i.s  advantage  is  lost.  Since,  beginning  with  1940,  representation 
w.U  be  on  a  basis  of  the  number  of  Democratic  votes  cast  in  the 
pievious  Presidential  election,  the  poll-tax  States  will  find  their 
delegations  s<'riously  curtailed. 

Despite  iti;  name,  the  poll  tax  Is  tn  reality  a  voluntary  payment  for 
the  privilege  of  voting.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  collect  it  from  aU 
Hdults.  In  most  of  the  States  affected,  the  only  persons  who  receive 
fuiy  written  notice  of  the  poll  tax  are  those  who  pay  taxes  on  real 
estate.  Propertyless  citizens  must  mark  their  calendars  or  depend 
on  newspaper  reminders  to  pay  this  levy  ahead  of  the  deadline. 
These  who  fail  to  pay  the  tax  Incur  no  penalty  except  loss  of  their 
right  to  vote.  Essentially  the  poll  tax  is  a  membership  fee  in  a 
political  club  that  runs  the  government  in  eight  States. 

Repeal  of  the  poll-tax  requirement  for  voters  has  resulted  uni- 
formly In  a  large  increase  in  the  vote  cast.  Recent  Louisiana  elec- 
tions have  recorded  from  25  to  30  percent  more  ballots  than  those 
held  before  repeal  of  the  poll  tax  a  few  years  ago.  In  1938  the 
Democratic  primary  In  Florida — the  first  held  there  since  repeal  of 
that  State's  poll  tax— brought  out  the  largest  vote  In  the  history  of 
the  State.  Compared  with  a  previous  record  of  slightly  more  than 
300,000,  the  1938  primary  brought  about  415,000  voters  to  the  polls. 

In  1938  Texans  elected  as  Governor  a  dimpled  flour  salesman  who 
could  not  vote  becatise  he  had  not  paid  any  poll  tax  for  years.    One 


of  O 'Daniel's  few  campaign  plank*  was  repeal  of  the  poll  tax.  But 
soon  after  his  election  he  made  a  truce  with  the  State  Democratic 
machine,  which  wants  the  tax  retained,  and  as  Governor  he  has 
taken  no  action  toward  carrying  out  his  campaign  promise  to 
abolish  this  price  on  votes. 

FIGHT    COVERS    THE    SOUTH 

Elsewhere  the  fight  against  the  poll  tax  has  more  able  leader- 
«hlp.  In  Virginia,  w^here  the  levy  is  defended  hv  machine  bosses 
like  Senator  Carter  Glass  and  Senator  Harbt  F.Byiuj,  strong  op- 
position comes  from  able  newspapermen,  including  Virginius  Dab- 
ney.  editor  of  the  Richmond  Times -Dispatch,  and  from  labor 
■unions  and  organizations  of  consumers,  women,  and  ww  \'eterans. 
In  ether  States  the  fight  for  repeal  gains  support  from  Senator 
Lester  Hill,  of  Alabama;  Barry  Bingham,  pubhaher  of  the  Louis- 
ville Courier-Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times;  and  John  Tem.ple 
Graves.  2d.  who  writes  a  column  that  appears  in  a  number  of 
southern   newspapers. 

The  slow  progress  made  thu?  far  bv  the  repeal  movement  has 
not  discouraged  its  backers.  In  Tennessee  15  leeislatures  have 
turned  down  bills  to  do  away  with  the  poll  tax.  btit  the  dem.uid 
for  universal  suffrage  comes  back  stronger  after  every  rebuff.  The 
repeal  drive  has  gained  fresh  momentum  from  Pres.dent  Roose- 
velt's outspoken  condemnation  of  the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  to 
voting  and  from  a  similar  expression  voted  uiianimously  by  29 
southern  leaders  who  met  recently  at  Atlanta  under  sponsorship  of 
the  Southern  Policy  Committee. 

Until  the  eight  backward  States  repeal  their  poll  taxes  they  can- 
not fairly  call  their  elections  democratic.  As  long  as  the  ballot 
is  given  to  the  planter  and  the  banker  but  is  denied  to  the  hill- 
billy and  the  cotton-cropper,  because  they  do  not  choose  to  let 
their  children  go  hungry  for  the  sake  of  voting,  elections  cannot 
express  the  popular  will.  But  the  new  Jacksonian  crusade  promises 
to  break  through  the  poil-tax  barrier  against  democracv.  When  it 
does,  the  South  may  have  less  occasion  to  be  sensitive  about  shock- 
ing health  conditions,  inferior  schools,  child  marriages,  and  notori- 
ously lax  labor  legislation. 


Senator  M.  M.  Logan 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  EDMONSON  COUNTY  NEWS  OP  OCTO- 
BER   5,    1939 


Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  insert  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Edmonson  County  News,  of  Brownsville 
Ky..  October  5,  1939: 

While  the  death  of  United  States  Senator  Marvel  Mills  Logan 
is  a  distinct  loss  to  the  State  and  Nation  he  has  served  so  ably.  It 
Ls  here  at  his  old  home  that  his  passing  becomes  a  per.sonal  loss 
to  every  resident,  for  here  he  was  born,  spent  his  boyhood  days 
and  fought  his  own  way  from  obscurity  to  renown  unconflned' 
even  to  the  United  States.  As  Grand  Sire  of  the  International 
Order  of  Odd  Fellows  he  became  an  international  figure,  while  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  an  outstanding  member  of  the 
greatest  lawmaking  body  in  the  universe.  Had  he  but  lived  longer 
he  would  have  attained  even  greater  honors.  A  seat  on  the  Su- 
preme Bench  had  been  forecast  for  the  futtire. 

Yet  the  real  bigness  of  the  man  was  best  exemplified  by  his 
steadfast  love  for  and  loyalty  to  the  place  of  his  birth  and  hla 
"homefolks."  Though  Mills  Logan  had  climbed  to  heights  of 
human  achievement,  his  great  heart  was  always  with  the  common 
people  from  whom  he  sprang.  Always  he  was  proud  to  proclaim 
the  place  of  his  birth  and  to  praise  the  people  of  his  home  town 
and  county. 
Early  in  life  he  set  his  goal  in  this  expression: 
"I  am  of  the  great  common  people;  what  benefits  them  will 
benefit  me;  I  pray  to  God  that  some  day  I  will  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  them." 

That  prayer  was  answered — answered  because  the  promise  to  his 
Maker  was  faithfully  performed. 

Miiis  Logan  earned  vast  sums  of  money,  yet  he  amassed  no 
estate.  Money  to  him  wak  but  a  commodity  to  be  exchanged  for 
the  well-being  and  happiness  of  others.  The  extent  of  tils  benevo- 
lences will  never  be  known  to  man,  yet  there  are  those  here,  there 
and  everjrwhere  who  have  been  beneficiaries  of  his  largess.  Scores 
of  young  men  aspiring  to  the  Baptist  ministry  were  enabled  to 
attend  a  great  theological  seminary  on  the  fiuida  he  supplied.  His 
other  charities  were  innumerable  and  unpublicized.  To  him  charity 
extended  beyond  the  realm  of  dollars  and  cents.  He  was  charitable 
to  the  faults  of  all  men  and  was  charitable  to  those  with  whom 
he  may  have  disagreed  or  may  have  "despltefuUy  used  him." 
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He  was  a  devout  Christian.  His  great  delight  was  to  teach  the 
Word   of  God. 

As  a  jurist  hf  was  the  peer  of  the  world's  best  talent.  Law 
rejjurto  are  filled   with   classics   from  his  ptn. 

A.S  a  .'^tateMJi.in  lie  took  top  rank.  In  ability,  appearance,  and 
address  he  wa.s  perhaps  the  last  of  ihe  type  uf  men  ollen  described 
<»s    thf    ■■Fou-.cKns;   Fathers" 

Th;s  is  but  a  fefcle  attempt  at  a  brief  resume  of  a  life  that 
words,  though  writ  ten  by  an  adept  biographer,  could  not  ado- 
qu.itcly  portray.  Much  more  than  herein  written  is  contained 
In  a  sentence  bU^ge.sted  to  this  writer  by  Mr  H  St.  G.  T.  Car- 
michael,  to  whom  Senator  Logan  had  long  been  friend  and 
counselor; 

"He  lived  above  reproach  and  died  without  an  enemy." 


The  Neutrality  Issue 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  A.  HATCH 


OK   NKW   MKXU'(; 


IX  THF  SENATE  OF  THF  UXriFD  STATES 

Wtdncsday.  October  IS  dcQislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  CF  HON.  SAM  G    BRATTON 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  F^-c..;d  nt,  lecntly  at  Albuquerque,  in 
the  State  of  New  Mrx;fo.  bt fore  the  Kiwani.s  convention  a 
former  distm-ui.-hed  Member  cf  this  body  delivered  an  ad- 
dress vvhich  covers,  in  part,  the  pending  issue  beinu  di.scu.ssed 
in  the  S^-nate.  I  ask  unanimous  con.scnt  that  the  addre.s.s 
dciivcrt  d  by  former  Senator  Sam  G.  Bratton  be  printed  \n  the 
Append. X  of  the  I;ecord. 

There  beinp  no  objection,  the  add;e,s.s  \va.s  ordered  tu  be 
pruited  in  the  Record,  as  follow.s: 
IFrom   the    Clovis    (N.   Mex  )    News-Jmirnal    of    October    15.    1039] 

'■•nrE     UN'ITFJJ    STATE.S     CAN     AND     MUST    KtTP     OTT    OF     W»R,"     SAID     S      G. 
RRATTON    EEFOHE    KIWANI.'.NS    IN    DUKE    CITY 

(Editors  note  - -At  the  Southwest  Kiwanis  Convention  held  this 
pa:jt  week  m  Albuquerque  the  Hcnciablr-  Sam  G.  E.attcn  juc'.r'e 
cf  the  United  State;  Court  of  Appeal'^,  delivered  one  of  ti^.e  most 
our.-tandin.;  addres.ies  of  the  c  nventinn  Becau.sc  Jud-e  Brn'tcn 
Is  one  ,-r  Ihe  leadini,'  citizens  of  New  M  X'co.  and  becaii.so  lie  holds 
an  influential  position,  it  is  bei.evcd  that  prrsons  of  this  territory 
will  re.id  with  k'-en  Interest  the  mes-a;re  he  brought  to  the  Ki- 
waninns.  For  this  reason.  Ju'ige  Bratton's  address  is  being  prin'cd 
here  In  its  entirety.    The  address  follows:) 

World  conditions  are  enga^mj,'  the  thoughtful  attention  of  the 
American  people  more  than  they  have  duriivj;  the  pa-i  20 
years.  The  European  situation  Is  the  almo.^t  universal  subu-ct  cf 
discussion  In  Co:!i:ress.  in  the  press,  over  the  radio,  on  the  plat- 
f--rm  in  conventions,  and  wherever  a  t^rcup  is  brought  tof^^ther 
Accordingly  It  may  not  be  Inappropriate  to  canvass  briefly  and 
f-ketchily  some  features  of  the^e  condituns.  particularly  the  course 
we  sh.^eld  ptirsue  during  the  difficulties  which  be.set  civilization 
en  every  hand. 

Our  participation  In  the  World  War  was  not  for  the  purpose 
cf  gaining  territory  or  recovring  reparations  in  dollars  and  dimes 
We  did  not  seek  then,  and  we  have  not  desired  since,  either  to 
disrupt  the  territorial  autonomy  of  other  nations  whether  "real 
or  small,  or  to  disturb  their  goveVnme-ital  status  for  our  cwn  ^^aln 
and  we  did  not  covet  their  wealth.  We  joined  in  that  stvupgre  in 
order  to  make  the  world  safe  for  demccraLV.  That  was  th.-^ sub- 
lime tl-.oughi  uppermost  in  our  minds,  and  tlie  high  do.'umant  mo- 
ti^e  winch  caused  us  to  join  with  others  in  an  effort  to  ov'cr- 
throw  autocracy.  But  the  events  which  have  occurred  during  the 
Intervening  spun  of  20  years  have  bev.ildcred  us;  and  the  kaleido- 
6fop:c  panorama  cf  events  in  different  parts  of  the  world  during 
the  past  4  or  5  years  causes  some  to  stand  in  confusion.  There 
Is  basis  for  the  belief  that  instead  of  re-tmg  upon  a  safe  and 
enduring  foundation,  democracy  Is  endangered  and  Its  path  is 
blocked  by  ignorance  and  selfish  abandonment  of  moral  standards 
In  international  relations,  and  In  covetous  thirst  for  territorial 
expansion  and  enlargement  of  power.  Wars  are  belnt:  waged  on 
Two  continents,  Europe  and  Asia.  A*^  no  time  in  the  past  decade 
lias  the  world  been  so  racked  with  dis.sension.  conflicts,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos.  One  factor  in  the  equation  which  stands  forth 
with  disturbing  clarity  is  that  a  titanic  struggle  of  world-wide 
proportions  is  under  way  between  two  wholly  riiff?rent  philosophies 
of  government.  That  struggle  is  between  democracy  on  one  hand 
and  totalitarianism  on  the  other;  and  the  two  are  so  diametrically 
In  opposition  that  never  the  twain  shall  be  merged  into  one. 

The  very  essence  of  democracy  is  protection  of  the  individual  cltl- 
ecn  in  the  enjoyment  of  human  rights;    but  the  concept  of  the 


authoritarian  states  Is  the  complete  supremacy  of  the  government 
and  the  absolute  regimentation  of  the  individual.  There  is  no  mys- 
tery about  democracy.  Almost  without  exception.  It  finds  it.-^  .source 
in  revolution  which  had  for  its  objectives  national  Independence, 
freedom  of  human  rights,  and  the  perpetuity  of  free  institutions.  It 
is  the  direct  outgrowth  of  a  passionate  belief  that  government  can 
be  created  and  maintained  for  the  pieservation  and  security  of 
human  rights.  Representative  government  promotes  and  fosters 
ability,  talent,  initiative,  freedom  of  thought,  lieedom  cf  expression. 
right  of  peaceable  assembly,  and  the  privilege  of  ad\ocattng  a  cause 
regardles.s  of  how  unpopular  it  m^y  be  with  those  in  oiiki..l  author- 
ity or  those  in  private  life.  Totalitarianism  is  the  antithesis  ot  all 
cl  these.  It  stifles,  restrains,  proscribes,  and  destrovs  all  of  th(  .se 
rights  and  privileges,  and  i:  .sometimes  procenis  in  wavs  which  ^hock 
rmht-th.nkn,g  people  throughout  the  cuihved  world"  Many  twn  s 
which  suit  th  ■  purpose  of  a  despotic  power  c  ann'.t  ab'd.  m  the  pure 
atmosplK-re  ol  political  liberty  and  human  freedom 

Certain  major  democracies  of  Europ.e  have  gone  forward  duriii" 
recent  years  relying  i:pon  the  good  laith  of  sol-'inn  treaties,  devoting 
themselves  to  the  repair  of  their  rlonustic  affairs  and  makin-  essen- 
tial readjustments  necessitated  by  the  World  W^ar.  But  during  these 
procis-es  of  drmorratic  governrneiu  tlieir  peoples  hiive  b.en  irt'e 
cemented,  and  happy.  '   ' 

On  the  other  hand,  one  n^ajor  authoritarian  government  in  cen- 
tra! Europe  has  pursued  a  diameiricallv  runirary  course  She  his 
been  restless  and  dl.scontHnteti  ever  since  the  war;  and  berinning 
about  5  years  ago.  and  ontmunig  with  frequency  .'^ince  treaty  obli- 
gations have  been  disregarded  deliberate  preparation  for  war  has 
gone  icrward.  and  ruthless  \\ar  is  n^-w  being  wa;;ed.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  respect  for  treaty  obligations  deteriorated  dunned 
that  time  to  an  unprecented  low  level.  In  following  that  cour'^e 
and  in  bringing  on  the  existing  war  she  has  enslaved  her  people  and 
is  exacting  of  them  terrific  buidrns  and  Iciss  of  life,  but  that  is  the 
price  exacted  bv  governments  dedicated  to  that  philosoiihy  Every 
student  of  world  affairs  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  t'hi'  facts  n 
relation  to  the  Aus'n.m,  the  Cz"cho'^;ovak.,;n,  and  the  Polish  crimes 
Flee  men  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world  have  stood  m  amai^e- 
ment  at  the  l.iv^'ths  to  which  totalitaranum  has  gone.  Covetous 
hands  have  been  plunged  in  miny  directions.  Helpless  minorities 
ha%-e  been  victimized  and  extinguished.  Ther  nrcperty  has  been 
confiscated,  their  governments  des* roved,  and"  they  have  been 
brought  to  a  condition  of  servitude  Three  great  European  nations 
are  engulfed  in  war.  It  is  being  waErcd  en  land,  in  the  air,  on  the 
sea.  and  beneath  the  sea.  Its  length,  its  destruction  of  life,  and 
its  devastation  of  property,  arc  matters  of  speculation  and  conjec- 
ture. No  one  can  forecast  with  any  measure  of  certainty  the  course 
it  may  take,  the  area  it  may  Involve,  the  toll  it  may  exact,  or  the 
coi;d!tions  which  will  exist  after  its  termination.  We  give  thought 
to  this  question  with  the  deepest  concern.  To  this  brief  resum6 
of  'rnditions  m  Europe  must  be  added  a  scant  word  about  the 
development  in  the  Far  East 

War  is  beins  waged  en  China.  Territory  and  resources  are  the 
material  objectives.  One  power  in  the  Orient  has  declared  her 
domination  cf  all  eastern  Asia.  She  has  announced  th.it  she  will 
promugate  wliat  may  be  called  the  Monroe  Doctrine  of  the  Orient 
and  that  she  will  cnlcrce  it.  Slie  has  il.rown  o\erboard  the 
trea'y  v.hich  guarantees  the  open-door  pol'cv  in  China— a  policy 
which  was  promulgated  by  a  distinguished  Secretary  of  S'ate  of 
the  United  States  almost  forty  years  ago.  at  which  time  the  now 
recalcitrant  nation  wholeheartedly  and'en'.luisiastically  subscribed 
to  the  doctrine.  In  strict  violation  of  that  covenant,  she  has 
sought  to  restrict  trado. opportunities  cf  the  Unued  61  ites  and  other 
nations  in  China  These  stern  facts  compel  a  candid  realization 
ol  solemn  truth  that  despite  the  idealism  with  which  the  demo- 
cratic nations  united  m  waging  ard  winning  the  war.  the  rule  of 
hhnd  and  self-sf^ekmg  force  has  lor  the  time  heii.g  establishf'd 
lt.self  in  the  control  of  human  affairs  m  a  substantial  part  of  the 
c.vihzed    world. 

And  these  tragic  cocurrences  have  caved  seme  to  wonder 
whether  the  basic  policies  which  we  have  followed  thus  far  in  our 
national  existence  are  adequate  for  cur  needs  or  have  become  out- 
moded and  should  be  cast  into  the  discard;  and  at  the  same  time 
ti.ey  have  accentuated  the  solicitude  of  all  for  the  security  of  the 
free  institution--,  of  our  own  Republic  Among  nations  as  among 
individuals,  trouble  is  far  more  ea-^ilv  cau.sed  than  rrpaired,  A 
cloudbur-t,  a  bok  nf  lightning  a  cyclone,  or  an  earthquake  may 
cause  more  damage  in  the  twinkle  of  an  e'-e  than  can  be  repaired 
in  days,  weeks,  or  months  Indeed,  my  of  tliese  forces  of  nature 
may  srrev.-  devastation  in  its  path  which  is  irreparable,  but  scu  nee 
and  inge.uity  meet  and  combat  them  without  discouragement  or 
less  of  heart. 

It  Is  th"  earnest  desire  nf  the  United  S'ates,  through  human 
enlightenment,  human  freedom,  development  of  science  and  cul- 
tur.'  and  a  spiilt  of  tolera'ion  and  mutual  respect,  to  maintain  and 
sustain  amity  and  appeasement  with  all  other  nations.  The  cause 
of  v.orld  peace,  the  best  interests  of  democratic  government,  and  of 
our  own  continued  independent*  will  nf  ♦  be  furthered  by  our  par- 
ticipation in  the  problems  of  other  nations  concerning  their  forms 
cf  government  or  other  internal  problems  We  should  decline  to  be 
drawn  into  questions  or  controversies  of  that  kind.  Neither  will 
our  continued  freedom  bo  advantaged  by  re'.^ort  to  economic  boy- 
cotts m  concert  with  other  powers  against  nations  that  violate  our 
concept  of  fair  and  humane  conduet  in  their  relations  with  each 
other  We  should  join  moral  forces  with  all  rations  for  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  but  we  should  reject  all  suggestions  of  uniting 
our   military  or   economic  forces  with  those  of   any   other   nation 
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unless  otir  own  safety  or  Int-egrity  is  imperiled.  International  ccn- 
fl-ct  usually  grows  otr  uf  three  fac'ors.  They  are  political-meanirc 
the  am...it,ous  pclici- s  of  government;  economic— meaning  loans" 
trar.e,  and  , sales  .f  munitions;  and  p?ychrlogical— meanln- 
pr.de.  prejudice,  or  passion.  These  causes  separately  and  collectiveiv 
have  cau?ed  livers  to  -un  red  with  blood  and  battlefi.-lds  to  be 
whitcne-d  with  bones.  We  genuinely  disclaim  each  and  all  of  them 
in  our  attitude  toward  other  nations.  We  desire  to  m.ind  our  own 
business  and  are  happy  to  have  others  do  likewise.  Wt  cannot  police 
the  v.orld  and  wc  have  no  intention  cf  endeavoring  to  do  so 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  t-ie  totalitarian  states  are^privileged 
tn  exercise  whatever  form  of  government  they  wish  and  to  which 
their  peoples  either  subscribe  or  submit.  But  we  insl-^t  that  they 
accord  us  the  same  privilege  without  interference.  We  likewise 
demand  with  emphasis  and  determination  that  they  refrain  from 
ex.  rtlng  any  effort,  direct  or  indirect,  to  overthrow  democratic 
gov.-rnmcnt  in  the  United  States  and  substitute  for  it  any  ism 
emanating  from  a  foreign  source.  We  propose  with  grim  detor- 
n.inatlon  to  preserve  and  perpetuate  inviolate  democracy  in  the 
T-nited  State^with  its  free  inst.tutions  wholly  regardless  of  the  cost 
cnt.-ned  or  the  sacrifice  exacted. 

Moved  by  these  high  purposes  and  noble  objectives,  the  Congress 
passed  and  the  President  approved  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of 
19.5.  It  provides  that  when  the  Pretident  shall  declare  by  Execu- 
tive p'oclamation  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  or  amour  two 
or  moie  nations,  it  shall  be  unHw^U  to  export  arms,  ammunition 
cr  implements  of  war  frcni  any  ptace  in  the  United  States  to  any 
pert  of  such  belligerent  states,  cr  to  anv  neutral  port  for  transjhlp- 
li'''w  \?  i:*'  ^'"^  ^^^'^  ^'-"^^  ^^  '"^i"  belligerent  country,  and  further  that 
It  shrdl  be  unlawful  for  any  Am.erican  vessel  to  tran";ort  .-irms 
ammunition,  or  in.pL-v.ents  <.f  war  to  any  such  por^  lor'-uch  pur- 
poses. The  act  provides  heavy  sanctions  for  its  violation.  It  will 
be  noted  that  this  statute  only  forbids  the  exportation  or  shipment 
cf  complTted  Implements  of  war  to  belligerent  states,  but  decs  not 
interdict  the  .^ale,  shipment,  or  exportation  of  many  kinds  of  unccm- 
p.eted  impl.me-nts,  a-^  well  as  numerous  types  cf  general  materials 
and  supplies  designed,  intended,  and  essential  to  the  prosecution 
of  war.  For  in:,tanc".  It  is  perfectly  legal  for  Americans  to  sell  and 
American  ships  to  carry  to  belligerents  all  of  the  parts  with  which 
to  a.s.scmble  bombers  or  other  types  of  planes,  but  the  sale  and  ship- 
ment of  the  planes  themselves  is  forbidden. 

It  is  entirely  permissible  to  sell  and  ship  brass  tubing  or  steel 
purchased  fcr  the  sole  purpose  of  manufacturing  shells,  but  the 
pa  e  and  .shipment  of  the  shells  themselves  is  forbidden  Many 
other  similar  illustrations  cuuld  be  given  but  th°y  are  whoUy  un- 
necessary. They  are  obvious.  The  danger  of  Americans  selll'ng  to 
be.u-erent  nations,  or  to  private  purchiisers  in  belhgerent  nations 
all  manner  of  materials  and  supplies  known  to  be  suited  to  and 
Intended  for  use  In  the  prosecution  of  a  war,  and  of  American  ships 
carrying  such  materliils  and  supplies  is  perfectly  plain.  Elaboration 
is  not  nece,ssary  to  demonstrate  that  a  belligerent  nation  will  not 
s-an:!  idly  by  and  permit  American  ships  to  transport  and  deliver 
enormous  .supplies  cf  that  kind  to  its  adversary.  It  is  manifest  that 
,,"'1  P^  ^^'  '^f"'"^i""*'s  during  a  stubborn  war  in  Europe  our  ships 
will  be  stopped,  searched,  and  cargoes  confiscated,  and  perhaps 
serious  infractions  cf  the  riuhts  of  Americans  wiU  ensue  So  the 
Congress  was  called  into  extraordinary  session,  and  the  President 
recommended  that  in  lieu  of  this  statute,  appropriate  leg'slatlon 
be  enacted  which  will  permit  nations  at  war  to  purchase  in  the 
United  States  aJI  kinds  of  materials  and  supplies,  except  munitions 
for  use  m  waging  the  conClct.  but  the  purchase  mu.-t  be  made  here' 
payment  mu-;t  be  mad"  here,  title  must  pass  here,  delivery  must 
take  place  nere.  and  shipment  must  be  made  in  non-Am-rican  ves- 
scls_  Thus  American  vcsels  will  not  traverse  danger  zones  ladened 
with  materials  known  to  be  intended  for  war  purposes,  and  thus 
t.  e  tempt r.t:cn  will  be  diminished  of  belligerent  nations  stepping 

?nrtw     ';;r"''^'7f  ^^^"^  '^^^'"^  ^"^'^  ^^'°'^^-'^-  ^"d  perhaps  goini 
further  with  complicating  eventuallMcs.  *-    &       fa 

Tlie  rnpcrtunity  for  all  nations  to  come,  make  their  purchases 
and  tra-iiport  them,  is  equal  despite  our  likes  or  dislikes,  our  agree- 
ments or  dl'-agreements  with  their  respective  positions  In  the  war 
True  one  narion  may  be  better  able  to  take  advantage  of  the  oppor- 
tunities extended  under  the  act  tliun  another  but  these  differences 
glow  out  of  disparities  In  conditions  over  which  the  United  States 
can  have  no  control,  and  the  right  cf  the  United  States  to  enact 
such  leglstatlcn  wlthcut  transgressing  recognized  principles  of  Inter- 
nationa law.  One  is  to  forbid  In  tcto  the  sale  cr  shipment  of  any 
materials  or  supplies  for  war  purposes.  Another  is  to  permit  sale 
and  sh  pment  under  condition.-  and  restrictions  which  are  fair  and 
impartial.  And  a  third  is  to  permit  it  without  conditions  restric- 
tions, cr  limitations.  The  bill  also  forbids  the  extension  of  CTedit  to 
belligerents,  or  the  floating  of  loans  or  sale  of  bonds  by  belligerents 
and  it  authorizes  the  President  to  declare  danger  zones  from  time 
to  time  into  which  American  ships  cannot  go,  all  of  which  Is  within 
tne  rights  of  the  United  States  under  International  law,  and  will 
contribute  mucti  to  cur  continued  neutrality 

It  Is  m.y  considered  belief  that  the  repeal  of  the  existing  statute 
and  the  er:ictm.ent  of  legislation  along  the  line^  of  the  bill  now  be- 
ing debated  In  the  Se-nate  will  Pdvantage  our  neutrality  and  will  re- 
duce the  likelihood  of  our  Invc'.vement  in  the  conflict  You  may 
c!.sag-ce  TTn  matter  is  one  on  v  hieh  rcasonablc-m.inded.  patr  otic 
and  peace-loving  American  cit;zen'=  differ  widely  and  deeply  But 
t  ;fre^!s  one  thing  on  which  we  stand  united:  one  feature  of  the 
Situation  on  which  we  do  not  differ.  The  United  States  can  and 
"^'""/l.  VT '""^^  ""^  ^'^  ^'""'  European  war.  V/e  may  agiec  with  one  side 
and  d^er  widely  with  the  other  respecting  the  questions  over  wliich 
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t..e  war  is  being  waged.  We  may  think  one  side  is  right  and  the 
other  wrong.  We  may  find  ourselves  in  s%Tnpathy  with  the  philos- 
opny  of  government  represented  on  one  side  and  entirely  in  d--- 
agreement  with  that  represented  on  the  other.  But  that  is  not 
enough  to  suggest  even  remotely  that  we  should  become  involved 

JJcsp^te  all  this  there  will  be  propaganda  from  many  sources  of 
many  Kinds  and  types,  some  Insidious  and  some  otherwise  that  it  is 
our  cuty  to  enter  the  struggle  for  the  purpose  of  saving  democracy. 
:Zf.,  «nd  mine  is  to  be  alert  and  to  oppose  all  such  efforts  with 

Te  I'L  ''i^!:'  °^'^  strength.  Bear  steadily  in  mind  that  should  we 
go  •< broad  to  rave  democracy,  we  must  give  it  up  in  part  here.  We 
„  ,"'^^''"°^  '^'^^^t  conditions  will  be  at  the  end  of  a  long  war.  The 
n'e^i  ^Vu  ''",°''^"  °'''y  ^^  substantially  changed.  New  conditions. 
™e/l  ^^^'P ''''^-  ^"^^  '^^'^'  elements  of  strength  from  different 
rnn^oi,  /  PJ-e^ent  themselves.  The  greatest  contribution  that  we 
can  rnake  to  the  world  is  to  preserve  unimpaired  and  intact  democ- 
n  PMt  vitr'"  ^.^^^  United  States,  and  present  it  as  the  kind  of  govern- 
lf,iy.^^'J^^'^  ^^  personal  liberty  and  human  freedom.  Though 
on  tha^  prSciSe'^'^*'''"  °^  methods  and  details,  let  us  unite  firmly 

u.J^ft'"!'  ^'^™'"g  conditions  In  world  affairs  call  for  discussion  as  to 
^hether  our  Army  and  Navy  are  re.isonablv  adequate  In  strength  fo? 

fh.t"'^  P'"'^°t''-  J^°^  ^^°^^"^^  ^'^th  tl^^  '^cts  realize  fu!  well 
I!^n  r>     '^^'''I,^.^'  ^^^"  """^^^  «"d  eeared  with  primary  reference  to 

Sf  en'rieH^f  ^'^^°'''  ^"'"^  '^'^°  °^^^"«-  ^^e  bald  fact  i^that  we  have 
dej^nded  for  a  century  and  a  half  on  one  of  the  major  demo?racieI 

w.  ^""-^T.  /°  '^''^'■^'"  '^"  ^"^"t^'^-  But  the  time  Is  at  hiSS  when 
^X"v\Z  nv  ?/  ^'^^'  ""'^^^^'y  upon  any  other  nation  for  our  owS 

Ot;r^4e.yCu?es°"that'?he''Nr''L  '^',  "^"^'  '''''  "P°"  °"^^^^-«« 
yui  ...le.}   requnes  that  the  Navy  be  enlarged  and  cond*tionpri  to 

the  point  Where  it  will  be  adequate  for  om  own  protection  and 

?o'bf  atJ^he °  i^c  "tha?"  J't  '''''  ^^^  '°^^  ^y  sourcS°wS;h"sim 
te.   uc  aULncntic  that  a  fleet  reasonably  adeauntp  fnr  +v>o4-  r,-,,^-^,.^ 

would  entail  the  expenditure  of  e4,OOoy(roTor %^°re     lnTu??al 

hL.I  '  ^'*"P^"'^°'''  '^^  ^°"'^  °ot  be  undertaken  wlthm^t  S^t 
deliberation  and  caution,  but  it  is  insignificant  as  a  nrice  fnr  n^r 
national  safety  and  security.  And  somi  enlargement  of  the  Lmv 
seems  equally  expedient.  Whether  the  program  should  be  un^?^ 
u  rJ'^f '^*^'^!l'  ^°^  'P""^'^'>'  °'  ^taggLd  ov^r  a  perloSof  yeaJ; 
witL^r^u^n'due^^deTa^  consideration.     But  It  should  L   undertS^' 

hiVa?t?5p?t^°  rc?[?et  ^^%n^e%?/L^^r^S^ur.^r^^^^^^^ 
ferences  held  during  the  past  centuiT  in  thrStereJt  of  wLm  L 
and  there  is  no  basis  for  doubt  conceTnfng  ouf  ^imngSe^and SI 
to  sit  at  future  conference  tables  in  earnlst  search  fS  Sir  and  rp« 
sonable  formulas  for  preserving  the  pe-^ce  of  the  wnrM      le*^. 
realizing  that  economic  factors  wield  t.nimnortLTTifl,,.Jfe^^^^^^ 
the  relationships  among  nations,  we  ha?e  XStently^and  witS 
Interruption  pursued  a  broad  and  fair  and  equitable  pjflcv  to waM 
all  naticns  In  respect  of  trade  relations  and  trade  bal^r^ceCn^t^ 
narrow,  restricted,  or  unnatural  policy.    It  will  li  recalled  t^t^Lo 
and  time  again  the  most-favored-natlon  pr^lslS^  has  been Tr^ert^d 
In  our  treaties,  as  well  as  other  provisions  evidencing  mfr  ^r^f    » 
avoid  unfairness  in  trade  relations  with  o?LrrTni^na^dition%'? 

fnMom'pirHe'". ''"'''  '°°''  "*  ^^'  Inter-Amerlcan  con?er?nce  hern 
in  Montevideo  5  years  ago,  at  Duenos  Aires  2  years  ago   and  at  If m^ 

r^J^rT?"  °'  ^'f  ^^''''  *°  P'""""^  better  "underland^n/^iSr 
trade  relations,  and  closer  concert  of  action  amone  the  rennhii^c^^ 

the  Western  Hemisphere  for  the  solution  of  Zir  |robler^?  of  con? 
mon  interest.    A  sobering  realization  of  the  stern  6i?uatlon1s  burred 
more  deeply  into  the  mind  with  one  hurried  look  at  n  mar,  =^!!i^ 
the  substantial  part  of  the  world  In  whlS  '^er^M  i^C°S 
and  where  writers  are  denied  the  privilege  of  publicizing  thi  f^acte 
So  much  for  world  affairs  as  they  relate  themselves  to  ffce  eovSn: 
mcnt,  except  to  say  that  we  do  not  stand  alone  in  zealom  and  nn^ 
slonate  dedication  to  the  principles  of  democracy      GrStSntam' 
France,  Ct.nada.  Holland,  Belgium.  Switzerland,  A^tralla   Ne^  zif' 
land,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  are  on  the  rost^     Th  v  S^I 
n^  capitulated     And  that  is  an  ImposingTnd  encouVl^gln?'aLy  of 
peoples  who  hold  firmly  to  the  belief  that  human  rights  and  hlimnn 
freedom  can   best   be  attained  and  preserved  for  the  present  TnS 

It  wc3uld  be  a  trespass  upon  your  time  to  engage  In  an  extended 
discussion  of  domestic  affairs.  It  is  enough  toTay  that  we  mu2 
presence  a  government  of  free  Institutions  In  which  frerdom  of 
the  press,  freedom  of  speech,  the  right  to  trial  by  Jury  thrS  to 
own  property  unless  it  is  taken  by  due  process  of  law  and^  with 
reasonable  compensation,  the  right  to  worship  according  to  the  die- 
tatcs  of  our  consciences,  the  right  to  develop  our  own  initiative 
choose  our  own  vocations,  hew  out  our  own  careers,  educate  our 
sons    and    daughters,    and    enjoy    a    fair    return    upon    our    o^ 

fnnn   tT'  *^'f/  ^""."^  f'-ug^llty:  and  ^t  the  same  time  not  trew 
upon  tlie  rights  of  others  or  disregard   the  Just   requirements   of 
society.     The  task  may  be  fraught  with  dilBculties.  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  an  Intelligent  and  patriotic  citizenry  seeking  to  evade  it 
If  we  take  up  where  our  forebears  lay  down,  we  must  save  democ  ' 
racy  in  this  period  of  peril.    The  greatest  need  of  the  hour  is  clear 
and  calm  thinking  and  for  Americans  to  rise  to  the  height  of  the 
opportunity  for  self-government  and  effective  leadership    both  at 
home  and  abroad.    The  problem  is  not  one  of  sectional  discord  or 
internal  differences.    It  Is  one  of  a  unified  nation,  triumphing  over 
those  forces  which  have  for  their  objective  the  overthrow  of  de- 
mocracy.    It  is  one  of  making  stire  that  our  democratic  impulses 
do  not  grow  weaker  under  pressure  of  false  doctrines  or  Insldlotis 
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propaganda  w:'!-i  lil'oricr  rr.ds  in  v:fw.  whethrr  fmm  w!*hin  or 
wilhoiit.  It  IS  •A'.v  of  kecpm;^  a  unitit-d  vi.-um  upon  the  .substance 
cf  insiiTutional  arraut;oment:,  desmncd  to  preserve  th.-tc  attrlbvites 
of  frefdorn.  and  of  beini,'  aleri  to  detect  any  attempt  to  impair 
them.  I  have  :a;rh  in  the  wi.-dim.  lidehty,  and  fortitude  of  the 
Am  Tican  people  I  confidently  behove  that  in  a  manner  knidred 
tf)  that  in  \vh  f  n  hght  meets  and  batth-s  darkne.-.s  the  victory  will 
be  won  and  democracy  wiil  continue  to  De  enshrined  lu  tlie  hearts 
of   nua. 


Public  Enemy  No.  1 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

PION.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

01     ()KL.\ri().M.\ 

T\  THK   HOUSK  OF  RKPRKSKXTATIVKS 

Wcd'icsda:;.  Cctober  IS.  1939 

Mv.  BOREN.  Mr.  Spe^akcr,  international  problems  are  of 
grave  importance,  perhaps  first  importance,  but  let  us  not 
forgnt  th  it  we  have  internal  problem.s  of  great  importance 
also.  The  motion-picture  monopoly  has  bccom.c  public  enemy 
No.  1  in  our  protjrani  to  stamp  out  economic  crime. 

The  moiion-p-c:ure  industry  is  controlled  by  a  small  num- 
ber of  executives  who  pay  themselves  prodigious  -ialanes. 

On  April  7  cf  this  year,  the  newspapers  throughout  the 
country  published  lists  of  the  highest  paid  executives  in  the 
United  S'ates  which  might  well  be  considered  the  highest 
salaries  m  the  v/orld. 

Th"  hx'hest  compen.sation  went  to  Ixiuis  B.  Mayer,  produc- 
tion director  cf  Lccw's  Inc.  He  topyied  the  l:st  with  the 
stupendous  sum  cf  $1,161,753  received  from  Loew's.  and 
anothT  $134,750  which  he  received  from  Metro-Goldwyn- 
Mayer  Corporation,  which  is  Loew's  rnotion-picture-produc- 
ing  .'-ubsidiary. 

In  thc-e  times,  when  over  10.000.000  people  cannot  find 
ioh>.  whin  8  OOQ.OOO  families  are  c.'ii'inuaily  facing  starvation, 
and  11.000.000  more  families  are  fi^'hling  poverty,  it  is  sicken- 
Ini.'  t.'  1<  arn  that  one  man  receives  a  silary  gr'a'er  than  the 
PrfS-d^nt  of  the  United  States,  plu    fhc  salaries  cf  96  Senators. 

Tre  isury  D^'p;'.:  tment  report-;  induated  that  of  the  6.^ 
salan.-.s  cf  $200,000  or  more.  40  weie  p-iid  by  motion-picture 
c('mp.!nies.  In  justue  it  must  be  stated  that  about  half  of 
th  ■  c  40  names  included  actors  and  aeti esses  who.se  earn- 
ing pi  wer  IS  usua.ly  restricted  to  shorter  periods  of  years 
than  tliai  of  the  executives.  While  .'•ill  t  .bulous  in  tcrm.s 
of  the  ordinary  man,  Clark  Gable,  the  highest  paid  actor 
reported,  received  $280,000.  That  sum  represents  about  25 
percent  of  Mr.  Mayer's  .salary. 

At  this  pt.int  It  might  be  well  to  debunk  a  few  misconcep- 
tions concerning  the  widely  publicized  idea  that  all  actors 
are  W'll  paid.  An  N.  R.  A.  report  .shows  that  dunn.g  1933, 
1.563  actors  and  actro.iscs,  whose  rate  of  pay  was  not  less 
than  $150  per  week,  were  employed  in  the  production  branch 
of  the  industry.  Nevertheless,  25  p.n-eent  of  this  group 
received  le.ss  than  $1,000.  about  50  percent  received  le.ss  than 
$2,000.  and  about  75  percent  received  less  than  $5,000.  The 
above  sums  are  subject  to  a  deduction  of  10  percent  agent's 
fee  and  do  not  include  heavy  wardrobe  expenses  required  to 
si  cure  a  job. 

The  next  hi  rh.cst  salary  paid  in  the  United  States  went  to 
Mr.  J.  M  Rubin,  vice  president  of  Loew's,  who  received  the 
princely  sum  ol  $651,123.  Fourth  on  the  list  was  the  presi- 
dent of  the  same  company,  Nicholas  M.  Schenck.  who 
received  $4^9.600. 

Th"^e  men  draw  more  than  the  presidents  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  American  Telephone  k  Tel.  graph  Co.,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  and  General  Motors  put  together. 

In  thi.-;  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  two  st^ck- 
hciders  of  Loew's,  Inc.,  recently  brought  suit  charging  that 
excc.^s.vc  salaries  and  bonuses  had  been  paid  to  officers  of  the 
company. 

Stockholders  consider  such  compensation  unv/arranted. 
Diversion  cf  such  large  sums  from  earnings  en  equities  seem 
inexcusable. 


Iriteresting  comparisons  can  be  made  between  salaries  paid 
to  film-company  executives  and  the  remumration  rect  ived 
by  the  leaders  of  other  great  American  coiporations. 

The  mo.-t  recent  figures  that  have  come  to  my  atlcniion — 
and  I  suppose  there  may  be  later  onc;^ — indicate  tliat  m  193G 
the  executives  in  this  indu.stry  paid  tl.eniseht  s  abiut  G  per- 
cent of  the  industry's  net  income.  Leading  industrial  enter- 
prises, including  the  two  lai^ie^-'t  steel  companies,  the  Du  Pont 
Co.,  General  Motors,  the  Standard  Oil  Co.,  and  Wcohvurth, 
paid  their  top  executives  oniy  cne-icuiLh  of  1  percent  ol  then- 
net  incomes.  In  other  words,  the  ci:ars  of  the  motion-picture 
industiw  exercise  such  control  that  they  are  able  to  pay  them- 
selves 24  times  as  much  of  the  net  income  accruing  to  iheir 
companies  as  other  leading  indusines  pay  to  their  executives. 

Such  a  wide  disparity  m  remuneration  cannot  be  accounted 
for  by  the  mere  "Statement  that  the  motion-picture  industry  is 
an  art  rtquiring  the  creative  talents  possessed  by  these  execu- 
tives. Frankly,  most  of  l:i.  m  diller  very  little  from  the  ordi- 
nary succe.-stul  busmc-.-^man.  The  \ision  which  lead.s  a  pro- 
ducer to  pioneer  in  the  field  of  tntertainment  is  not  ;:t  all 
unlike  the  instinct  which  springs  from  any  other  successful 
ex'  cuave  uho  envisions  a  new  process  or  product  which  re- 
ceives wide  public  approval  at  the  counter  instead  of  at  the 
box  office. 

Such  utter  disregard  for  the  public  and  their  own  stock- 
holders can  only  be  perpetuated  and  perpetrated  by  callous 
disregard  of  their  managerial  responsibihties  to  their  stock- 
holders. 

It  is  the  first  duty  of  the  Congress  to  protect  the  public  in- 
tere^it.  The  motion  picture  lobby  and  its  puppets  are 
hcneycombing  the  Nation's  Capilol  and  the  capitols  of  the 
48  States  in  an  attempt  to  corrupt  the  churches,  schools, 
and  the  Nation's  public  .servants. 

I  earnestly  request  that  the  membership  of  the  Congress 
give  some  thought  to  this  problem  during  this  period  that 
the  H.ouse  is  marking  tim.e  on  neutrality  legislation.  At  the 
last  session  the  Senate  pa.ssed  the  Neely  block-booking  bill 
and  we  will  have  that  bill  before  the  House  committee  at 
the  beginning  of  the  regular  iessicn.  A  few  of  Uo  have  pre- 
pared, with  your  aid,  (o  mak<>  a  comprehen.sive  measure  out 
ol  the  Neely  bill.    We  plan  to  put  more  guts  and  teeth  in  it. 

Today  I  urge  you  to  lock  Into  this  industry  that  has 
reached  proportions  comparable  to  a  basic  public  utility  and 
yet  has  rarely  been  of  public  service;  rather  has  it  been 
guilty  of  constant  propagandizing  of  a  vicious  nature.  And 
what  IS  more,  there  have  never  been  gangsters  or  bandits  in 
any  land  or  clime  that  have  excelled  their  talent  lur  rr  b- 
b:ng  the  American  public.  I  point  to  the  motion  picture 
inJu.,try  as  the  economic  public  enemy  No.  1  of  Anv  rica. 
I  invite  your  thoughtful  analy..is  to  careful  compaii.on  of 
the  meth.ods  of  iht  Al  Capuiieb.  the  Pretty  Bny  Floyds.  the 
Dutch  Schultzs,  and  so  forth,  to  lho.se  of  the  movie  Uio- 
puls,  the  Lou.s  B  Mayers,  the  Warner  Brotheis,  the  Rub.ns, 
the  Schencks.  and  so  forth. 

Salary  range  of  some  of  the  first-  and  second-clans  actors 
and  first-,  .second-,  and  thud-class  executives: 
Cla;k    G.iblp.    Mown _  «opq  nnn 

Fred  A.s'airc,  R  K  o """/-:::":::::: —  271  ??! 

Joe   E    Bicmn,   U    L    Loew '_  267  iiOO 

Hunt    S^roniberu.   Mciro '._..__ ~  26')  500 

Chirlis   Boy.i.    Wim^'Pr    .    .    _    .      _  26)    191 

Dairyl   Zanuck.   Twentieth    Centurv- .I'l"^  ^"'I  2bO  UOO 

Erne  t    Lubtsch.    P  iranunir.t _      ''60^33 

Claudette    Cclbert,    Parai*iCunt "  ''48  055 

William  Powi'll    Mot. o _             *    '__  246    110 

Bob   Burn-;    Metro    _    VW.,                   .  24''  85ij 

Gary   Co^.per,   P.iramnunt 'lllll^  2:1H  416 

Jeannettt   MacDnnald.  Metro _     " "  2<8  293 

Rnhcr'    Mont  ,'on-prv.   Metro __    __             \_      I  2J3   ''50 

W.irner  Baxt.r.  Twentieth  Century V/.._.  225  9/!  1 

C.>>iiru'e   R.ift.    Paramount '_"_'  2r9  399 

Snnja   Heinie.  Twentie'h   Century !_._  .y,.'_l_  21o't'9 

Adniph    Zekor.    Paiamount _"          \      "  ''lo'  }7'i 

K.iy   PYancis.   Warner  Bros .    l^\l[ll    \  2e*t    ICO 

Hal    WrtllH.    Warner    Brc.= \._//            1  L'OH  083 

Wc-Iey   Ru^t'zles,    Paramount .!_   ///.    [  ''>0  •>  051 

David  O    Sel/nick.  S:^l2nick,  Inc .              \\        _  2(;3  500 

Katharine   Jlepburn.    R     K    O _ _      "'_  2)3   751 

Herbert  Mnrshall.   R.  K    O 1__        I.    __      \  1°8   1G6 

Samuel  J    Bri.^^kln,  R.  K    O 1_       '._.l._.I'.l  197  3^3 

Wallace   Beery.   Metro I. .11112^  190  000 
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Ginger  Rocer<:,  R    KG 

Wllham   I. (Baron.   Paramount 

W    S    Van  Dyke.  Metro l-l--_-"Il'lIll 

D    k  Powe'.!.   Waru'^r  Bros ~ -~l"lll" 

Robert  Taylor    (listed  as   Arlington  BruchK  Metro II 

Jack    Ccn-.vay.   Metro 

Frank   L.cyd.   Paramount 

B.   H.  Hyman.   Metro '1-1'  I" 

Jack   Oakie    R    K    O IIII    ./.I.I 

Carole  Lombard.  Paramotmt  (al.^o  $150,000  from  Selziiickl. 
Sam    Goldwyn,   S.   G.,   Inc.    (also   $26,000   as   president    of 

United  Art  .St.*- 1 

Roy  del  Ruth,  Twentieth  Century I I_I 

Victor  Fleming.  Metro 

R    Z    Leonard.  Metro 

Clarence  Brown.  Metro 

E    J    Mannix.  Metro 

Sam  Katz.  Metro I 

Louis  Ligon.  Metro 

Henry  King.  Twentieth  Century 

S   Eckman.  Jr..  London  office  of  Loew's 

Mervyn  Le  Roy,  Warner 

Myrna  Loy    Mi  tro 

Ronald  Colman.  Selznlck 

Eddie  Cantor.   Twentu'th  Century 

Walter  Winchell,  Twentieth  Century 

Loretta  Young.  Twentieth  Century 

Preston  Sturges.  Holly^'ood  writer.  Paramount 

Joel  McCrea,  Goldw^-n 

Shirley  Temple.  Twentieth  Century   (and  her  mother  re- 
ceived  $52,166)  

Numerous  others  are  listed  at  salaries  in  excess  of  that  paid 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but  the  foregoing  arc 
enough  to  indicate  what  occurred  in  Big  Eight  circles  in  1937. 


$181 

776 

183 

929 

178 

816 

176 

249 

173 

362 

168 

621 

166 

■20a 

165 

4.-6 

164 

416 

164 

000 

163 

000 

162 

144 

160 

000 

160 

000 

159 

000 

157 

500 

156 

000 

158, 

250 

157 

444 

154. 

302 

153. 

517 

152. 

583 

150 

000 

150. 

000 

150. 

000 

150. 

000 

134. 

500 

106. 

500 

110. 
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Importation  of  Fox  and  Mink  Pelts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSHUA  L.  JOHNS 

OF  WISCO.S'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18.  1939 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  OF  THE  WISCONSIN  LEGISLATURE 


Mr.  JOHNS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  joint  resolution 
of  the  Lcglislature  of  the  State  of  Wisconsin: 

Joint  rcsolutlcn  memorlallzlnK  the  Congress  of  the  United  Statcb 
to  protect  the  domestic  fox-  and  fur-raising  Industry 

Whereas  In  Wlsconhin  and  In  the  United  States  there  has  been 
developed  a  domci-tlc  fox-  and  fur-ralsmn  industry  In  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century  which  con.'-.tltufes  a  nauonal  bUHiness  amount- 
ing to  millions  of  dollars  and  whicli  employs  large  numbers  of 
people;  and 

Wlierca.s  the  fr.x-  and  mink-pelt  production  of  this  country  has 
been  primarily  sold  to  the  ppopie  of  our  country  In  the  past  with 
only  relatively  small  foreign  imports  of  fox  and  mink  pelts;  and 

Whereas  foreign  countries,  which  produce  approximately  five 
times  the  number  of  fox  and  mink  pelts  produced  In  this  country, 
have  to  a  very  large  extent  lost  their  markets  on  account  of  the 
European  war;  and 

Whereas  foreign  countries  are  now  making  arrangements  to  dump 
this  vast  world  supply  cf  fox  and  mink  pelts  onto  the  United 
S  ates  market,  which  can  only  reasonably  absorb  our  own  produc- 
tion; and 

Whereas  the  dumping  of  thi.s  vast  cjuantity  of  foreign  fox  and 
mink  p"lts  onto  the  United  States  market  will  practically  ruin  the 
majority  of  the  fox  and  mink  farmers  of  our  country;    and 

Whereas  there  Is  no  reason  why  fox  and  mink  raiters  of  our 
country  should  have  their  Industry  destroyed  by  the  dumping  of 
foreign  pelts:   Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Re:,olved  by  the  assembly  {the  senate  ccmcurring) ,  That  this  legis- 
lature strongly  urqes  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
proper  I-ederal  agencies  to  set  up  a  quota  on  importing  fox  and 
mip.k  pelts  not  to  exceed  the  last  3  years  average  of  fox  and  minlt 
pel's  shipped  into  ihi'^  country;  be  it  further 

Ki\srjlied.  That  restrictions  be  placed  on  processed  fox  and  mink 
pi  iis  which  would  prohibit  the  flooding  of  the  American  market 
vith  thf:-;e  products  and  thus  ruin  our  domestic  fur  Industry;  be  it 
further 

R'  solrrd,  Tliat  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Tariff  Commission, 
and  to  all  Menibers  of  Congress  from  Wisconsin. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vital  question  of  neu- 
trality which  is  now  presented  to  the  Congress  is  one  of  the 
most  important  subjects,  if  not  the  most  important  matter  of 
legislations,  which  has  ever  been  presented  to  this  great  law- 
making body.  The  people  of  the  United  States  of  America 
are  not  unmindful  of  the  great  importance  of  this  subject. 
May  I  say,  in  passing,  the  young  men  and  women  of  our 
Nation  are  taking  a  deep  interest  in  the  discussion  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  Congress,  because  upon  them  would  fall 
the  very  great  burden  of  the  active  participation  in  a  war  in 
the  event  we  should  become  so  involved,  and  they  have  the 
right  to  that  very  great  interest  because  it  becomes  entirely 
personal:  to  them  would  fall  the  responsibility  of  the  active 
engagement  in  the  war.  and  to  them,  and  to  their  posterity, 
would  fall  the  very  great  responsibility  of  the  payment  of  the 
staggerinR  cost  of  the  war. 

I  do  not  think  I  misjudge  the  temper  of  the  average 
American  citizen  in  this  critical  period,  because  I  have  received 
tmtold  hundreds  of  communications  from  the  people  of  my 
good  district,  and  from  various  points  in  the  State  of  In- 
diana, on  this  vital  subject  and.  without  exception,  every 
communication  stated  in  unmistakable  language.  "You  must 
keep  our  country  out  of  this  war."  These  letters  came  from 
the  cla.s.ses  and  the  masses,  from  the  farmers,  the  laborers, 
the  industrialists,  the  professions,  the  mothers  and  the 
fathers;  all  of  them  truly  American  and  thoroughly  patriotic, 
with  the  love  of  our  country  foremost  in  their  thoughts,  but 
they  have  the  vision  of  the  tragedies  of  the  late  World 
War— they  think  of  the  terrible  disabilities  sufTered  by  my 
own  comrades  in  that  titanic  struggle  and  they  K«;(k  to 
avoid  any  repetition  of  it  In  thia  European  crista;  these  p<'0- 
ple,  and  I  speak  of  all  of  the  people  in  my  district  in  the 
State  of  Indiana,  have  the  vision  of  their  own  boy.  and  the 
neighbor's   boy.  who  was  called  to   the  colors  In   1917-18, 

and  who  did  not  come  bark  home  after  that  war  wa.s  over 

because  his  grave  is  in  Prance.  And  these  people  are  think- 
ing of  their  vi.sits  in  the  various  veterans  hospitals,  through- 
out this  Nation,  where  they  see  those  boys,  once  keen,  alert, 
and  courageous,  who  are  now  suffering  the  pain  and  torture 
of  10,000  deaths — some  of  them  are  blind,  some  are  limb- 
less and  armless,  some  of  them  practically  destroyed  by  that 
most  terrible  disability  of  sleeping  sickness — the  shock  from 
high  explosives,  in  war,  has  wrecked  their  bodies  and  their 
lives— and  they  are  thinking  of  war  and  its  toll  and  of  its 
destruction. 

The   people   do    not    want    war — they    want    peace.    The 
people  do  not  want  disabled  veterans  of  another  war  among 
us — they  want  strong  young  men  who  are  able  to  engage  in 
the  arts  and  trades  of  civil  life  and  who  will  aid  In  the  In- 
evitable progress  of  our  Nation  throughout  the  future  years. 
The  people  of  our  Nation  shudder.  t<)0,  when  they  recall  that 
we  supported  an  army  of  4,791.172  In  the  la.^t  war.    Many  of 
my  comrades  in  that  war  are  now  Members  of  this  body, 
and  each  one  of  us  is  proud  of  the  fact  that  he  was  one 
of  that  great  body  of  men  who  followed  our  flag  in  that  con- 
flict.   But  the  people  ponder,  and  we  are  saddened,  when  we 
realize  that  from  that  great  number  of  men  173,274  were  lost 
in  action  and  died  from  other  causes;  205,690  of  our  com- 
rades were  wounded;   from  exposure,  poLsonous  ga.ses,  and 
other  terrifying  causes  untold  thousands  of  my  comrade.-?  are 
suffering  disabilities  today,  the  peak  of  which  will  not   be 
reached  for  many  years  hence.     Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  throughout  the  length  and  the  breadth  of  this  Nation 
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are  vitaUy  concerned  re'^pecting  the  action  which  may  be 
taken  in  the  Constrcss  on  the  p.nc'ana:  bill,  which  rrlater^  to 
(■iv:  r.'^ufrality. 

May  I  say  that  the  stac^qering  loss  of  life  and  the  d:-a- 
biiitics  suffered  by  my  comrades  are  the  cri-ati'-t  lo  s  rur 
Nation  suffered  from  the  World  War,  yet.  may  I  add  that 
there  has  been  paid  cut  of  the  Federal  Treasury  since  the 
close  cf  the  World  War  the  staggering  and  incomprehensiole 
sum  of  $7,572,621,751.75  to  veterans  of  that  war,  their 
widijws.  and  orphans.  The  people  know  th^ii  war  i.^  a  very 
sencus  sub,ject.  The  people  are  spcakmg  to  their  Representa- 
tives in  the  Coni^ris--,  and  they  are  urging  us  "to  keep  our 
country  cut  of  this  European  war." 

We  must  not  take  that  step  which  will  lead  our  Nation 
into  this  war  in  which  we  have  no  concern.  We  must  keep 
out  of  It.  We  must  think  of  America  fir.st.  We' owe  a  duty 
to  every  young  man  cf  niilitary  age  in  this  Nation  to  keep 
our  country  at  peace;  we  owe  a  duty  to  every  citizen  of  these 
United  States,  who  wou'.d  be  directly  involved  in  case  of 
cur  participation  in  this  foreign  war,  to  keep  free  from  any 
involvement  in  this  European  conflict;  we  owe  a  sacred  duty 
to  those  comrades  of  the  World  War  who  sleep  today,  but 
whose  memory  is  deeply  recorded  in  our  hearts,  to  keep  our 
own  country  free  from  any  entanglem.cnt  in  this  tragic  war 
which,  if  we  should  become  involved  in  it,  would  claim  its 
added  toll  from  the  ranks  of  cur  boys  who  have  the  right 
to  live,  to  make  progress,  and  the  right  to  expect  that  you 
and  I  will  protect  them  as  Aniericans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  ycu  and  to  the  Mem.bers  of  this 
honorable  b':dy  tliat  I  will  never  cast  my  vote  to  lake  that 
step  which  will  tend,  in  any  way.  to  lead  our  country  into 
this  European  war.  The  memories  cf  the  last  war  and  the 
tragedies  involved  in  it  are  sacred  to  me.  We  must  think  of 
America  first. 

Mr,  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in  and 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  very  splendid  editorial  written  by 
Mr.  Leo  Kinman.  editor  of  the  Shelbyville  Republican,  of 
Shelbyville.  Ind.,  and  which  appeared  in  the  edition  of  Octo- 
bi'r  17,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  American  neutrality.  In  pass- 
ing, may  I  .say  that  the  sound  policy  announced  in  tlie 
following  editorial  should  be  carefully  considered  by  the 
Members  of  the  iHouse  in  determining  our  policy  of  neutrality. 
The  editorial  follows: 

A^IERr^.^^^  nfitr.ality 

On  whatovf  r  action  i,s  takrn  by  the  Cont^rc-s  in  th.p  ticklih 
iifvitrall'y  .sitviatMn  will  ck'prnd  the  question  of  whether  or  not 
Amerira  i,'oos  to  war 

The  tinbiasfd  oh.srrvor  will  readily  admit  1hat  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act  has  It.-  draw-back.s  Lacklnt:  elasticity,  it  sencvi.^Iy  ham- 
pers American  operations  as  a  \vorld  power.  On  the  other  hand. 
p  strict  adherence  to  its  provlsion.s  would  lie  more  de.sirabl"  than 
It.volvement  in  th(>  Etiropcan  tia.sco.  Always  remi^mbering  tlui'  a 
larue  ■if"  looms  fvon  m  tlie  policy  of  extreme  isolation 

Th<'re  is  one  covirse,  however,  that  the  Cc  nf^ress  must  not  take. 
It  must  not  create  a  n^w  n:^utraUty  law,  the  application  of  which  is 
lift  to  the  discretion  of  the  Presicieat.  So  far  as  the  country  as  a 
whole  has  bven  able  to  '■ce,  the  President  has  had  no  consistent 
policy  1 1 1*  her  than  a  rather  constant  attack  on  business  i:;enerally) 
t^hice  his  Induction  Into  the  office. 

Moreover,  he  has  made  repeated  statements  toward  Germany 
which  are  not  often  used  by  the  head  of  one  nation  toward  an- 
other people  with  which  his  country  wa.s  at  the  mnment  at  peace 
(viz:  'Hi"  American  frontier  is  on  the  Rhine),  Stich  statements 
lack  statesmanship.  This  country  cannot  uiTord  to  risk  its  fucure 
lis  the  last  stronghold  of  democracy  to  one  'Aho  so  casually  makes 
such  st.itements. 

If  the  Cons^ress  chanties  the  neutrality  law.  let  it  po  slowly.  Let 
It  consider  carefully  that  a  cash-and-carry  plan  can  easily  be- 
come a  credit-and-carry  plan,  and  that  the  Involvement  of 
American  money  abroad  becomes  a  major  excuse  for  intervention 
with  a.rms;  let  it  be  guided  by  the  sordid  history  of  t)ie  last  World 
War  when  American  idealism  was  wrecked  on  the  dismal  reef  of 
European  statesmen's  realism,  and  the  aftermath  when  Uncle  Sam. 
the  benefactor  of  the  world,  became  Uncle  Shylock  m  his  etfort 
to  collect  a  fraction  of  the  sum  due  him. 

Above  all,  let  the  Congn'css  stay  In  session  and  administer  its 
own  neutrality  law.  In  its  Members  alone  Ls  vested  the  will  of 
the  people. 


Then  and  Now 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BERTRAXD  W.  GEARHART 

OF   (WM.-dKNi.X 

IX  THE   HnrsK  or  KKl'KKSKXTATIVKS 
Wcd^'csdcj.  October  IS.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  GEN'  HUGH  S  JOHNSON 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address 
delivered  before  the  Twenty-first  Annual  National  Conven- 
tion of  the  American  Legion,  at  the  Auditorium  Theater, 
Chicago,  111.,  Wednesday  morning,  Siptenibtn-  27,  1939,  by 
Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson: 

Com.mander  Chad  wick,  distinguished  guests,  my  comrades  of  the 
American  Leqlon,  I  am  i)roud  to  be  invited  here  hy  my  comrades — 
rx-maktrs  of  the  world  safe  for  democracv;  ex-warriors  to  end  all 
war.  Proud,  but  timid,  too,  I'm  the  ,£;uy  who  ballyhooed  Just 
under  2,000,000  of  you  into  uniform  to  fiyht  the  holv  war.  It  was 
my  job  to  play  that  ttme.     Please  don't  shoot  the  professor. 

Well,  we  all  have  an  alibi.  Twenty-two  years  ago  and  we  were 
very  young.     We  have  lea'-n"d  a  lot     or  have  we? 

It  was  a  magnificent  adventure  We  flecked  to  the  colors,  "to 
grind  every  selfish  dominicn  into  dust."  No  war  of  conquest.  We 
sought  no  territory-  not  a  dollar  of  tribute.  We  were  nut.  fit^htmg 
the  CKTman  people  -only  their  dictatorial  leaders.  The  oniv  dif- 
ferrnce  between  Hitler  and  the  Kaisor  is  the  droop  of  th"  di'awers 
and  the  cut  of  the  mustache.  We  were  out  to  abolish  all  f<-rmer 
diplomatic  games  of  seven-tced-Pete  with  deuces  wild.  Our  boys 
died  for  "open  covenants  openly  arrived  at"  to  abolish  tlie  enslave- 
ment of  peoples  to  either  cinqueriir^  or  diinestic  tyrants.  We  wore 
for   scli-determ:nat!rn     no    mere    interna:  lonal    shotgun    weddings. 

With  smiles  and  smirks  cur  associates  accepted  our  childish  en- 
thusiasms-while they  took  cur  money  and  our  lives.  We  were 
the  world's  pri2:e  fat  boy  with  the  bag  of  candy  amnn>i  a  horde  of 
hUMtrry  urchins.  We  have  been  so  ever  .--incc  As  Will  Uopers  u;;ed 
ti)  s.iy.  "We  liever  lost  a  war  or  wen  a  conference"  And  with  Tex 
Guinan's  greeting,  I  salute  us  all,  '  Hello,  suckers!" 

Wh  )  won  the  war— beside  the  M  P  s','  We  never  .said  we  did. 
But  nobody  can  ever  deny  this:  W-thout  us.  the  Allies  were  lickerl. 
Or  this:  With  no  thnuc;ht  of  our  own  pre.'-ent  or  future  interest. 
we  denied  no  Allied  request  We  gave  everything.  We  emitted 
nothing.  No  nation  ever  went  .so  tru->tinuly  and  i^cnen.usly  to 
battle  for  the  Lord, 

When  the  A!l:es  were  busted,  we  simply  opetied  our  Treasury. 
ThoUi:h  they  at  first  scorned  our  arms  wlien  the  piiich  c  une.  at 
their  desperate  prayer  we  sent  them  "m;  n  in  their  undershirts"— 
boys  untrained  and  tmready- tint  :1  we  had  more  men  in  France 
than  the  British  ever  had.  When  they  were  starving,  we  ratior.ed 
our  people  to  cive  them  food,  without  which,  as  they  have  admitted, 
they  never  could  have  held.  When  submarines  wrecked  tlu:r  ship- 
ping, we  almost  ruined  ovirsclves  to  replace  it.  When  tl  eir  raw 
materials  failed,  we  supplied  them  fully.  We  withheld  noth.ng. 
We  did  all  tins  in  time  to  turn  certain  defeat  into  accomplished 
victory 

What  did  it  cost  vr-?  In  dollars-fortv  hillinns.  Skip  it.  Such 
boxcar  figures  reach  so  far  toward  the  intinite  that  wc  cant  viiider- 
stand.  We  paid  a  good  lialf  of  the  whole  Allied  erst  of  the  war. 
Yet  it  was  astronomical  chicken  fied  to  the  real  cost-  10  vears  of 
terrible  depre-sion.  .«200, 000,000  000  of  lost  income  and  production. 

It  has  loaded  ci?r  future  w-Jh  debt  and  taxes  that  chain  our 
young  generations  like  slaves  to  the  cars  of  a  Roman  galley  You 
and  I  recencd  this  bright  heritace  of  America  from  our  fathers 
unmortgaeed  ar^d  free — a  plac  where  everv  man  in  the  .'^weat  cf 
his  labor  could  earn  a  rea.sonablc  Lvmg  That's  the  way  w^  fot  it. 
We  gambled  it  for  Europe  We  ar.-  pa.ssing  along  a  wreck  of  it  to 
our  children  Rich  or  poor,  they  must  pay  20  percent  of  all  they 
makt>  for  our  blunder,  and  ttie  field  of  opportunity  has  been  re- 
duced one-third.  That's  what  we  paid  for  our  la.st  blunder,  and 
we  are  not  through  paying;  yet. 

What  did  we  u:et  for  that  deadly  price?  We  were  told  we  were 
going  to  get  "international  decency,"  Boy.  look  at  th>  damn 
thing! 

Of  nraterial  things— territory  and  tribute— we  cot  tust  what  wo 
asked- -precisely  nothing.  We  were  ti'.^hiing  for  trciusure;.  of  the 
heart 

"Open  covenants  openly  arrived  at'"  At  the  very  moment  that 
we  miu-ched  secret  treaties  had  jiromi-sed  to  deliver  ci  nqueied 
nations  cap'i\e. 

•No  conquests?"  Our  a.'^sociates  partitioned  the  world  "No 
Uibutesl?  "     Unuc'r   the   giase   of   fantastical   "reparations"    tributes 
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paralyzing  the  trade  of  the  world  wci 


fn-l:iving  peneraticns  and 
laid  u[X)n  tlie  ccnqvured. 

•  War  to  end  war?"  The  seed=  were  tlien  sown  of  the  red  h-rrcr 
that  now  th.reatens  the  v.crld. 

"A  world  safe  for  democracv^  "  Except  here  and  In  a  very  few 
piaces  In  this  hemisphere  democracy  is  dead. 

Not  a  vi  stif;e  of  cur  a.-ns  remains  to  reward  us  for  all  cur  sacri- 
fice. We  were  bambocrled  In  the  beginning  and  defrauded  in  the 
end.  Faith  in  th.-  p'omi.>es  of  nations  seems  vanr^hed  from  the 
earth  No  pot  can  call  any  k-ntle  black  Poland  and  Czecho- 
slovakia win  as  bitterly  accuse  Britain  and  France  of  d  ub'.e- 
crossing  and  runninc  out  as  they  will  accuse  Germany  and  Russia. 
They  two-timed  us  on  the  debts  and  threw  us  a  curve  on  the  post- 
\^ar  peace  pacts — e,-pccially  m  Manchuria,  Nic?  p.op'.c!  Every 
principle  for  which  wt  went  to  war  li  a  mouthful  of  dust  and 
burned-out  ash.es. 

Well,  have  we  learned  anything?  I  am  not  so  sure.  Nobody 
w;;i;;s  war:  but  we  hear  that  we  can't  keep  out.  can't  avoid  d-^mg 
It  all  over  again  with  the  sam.?  associates.  The  Book  cf  Proverbs 
says-  "As  a  dovi  returneth  to  Its  vomit,  so  doth  a  fool  to  his  folly  '• 
Venture  the  welfare  of  this  peaceful,  honest,  square-shooting  pt«ople 
again  into  that  welching,  double-crossing  betrayal.  It  sounds  ab- 
surd and  impossible.     But  are  we  surely  foolproof  against  our  own 

Who   says  we   can't   keep   out   If   we   want    to — and   why?     This 

fatalistic  dogmatic  opinion  is  almoPt  as  dangerous  as  an  outright 
demand  to  get  in.  It  relieves  our  very  Government  of  efitort  to  the 
utmo.'^t  to  keep  us  cut  to  the  end,  for.  if  it  be  true  that  we  can't 
keep  out  anyway,  how  can  anybody  be  blamed  for  getting  us  in 
tomorrow,  or  next  month,  or  next  year?  Indeed,  as  professional 
Rolcners.  we  know  that  if  it  were  certain  truth  that  we  could  not 
keep  out  in  the  end,  it  would  be  better  to  get  in  now.  It  would  be 
better  to  gear  the  tremendous  engine  of  destruction  of  an  armed 
and  mobilized  America  to  its  highest  efficiency  beginning  imme- 
dl;ite;y. 

But  we  don't  need  to  make  a  second  fool's  sacrifice.  We  can 
keep  out  As  Morton  Downey  sayt^-England  and  France  have 
The  argument  is  that,  with  the  British  Navy  and  the  French  Army 
defeated  or  weakened,  we  will  be  the  next  victim.  That  doesn't 
add  up  to  make  .sense.  If  the  war  should  stop  tomorrow  or  with 
any  outcome  foreseeable  in  the  next  2  years,  we  should  still  have 
the  British  and  French  Empires  between  us  and  the  brutalitarian 
states.  On  the  oth»-r  hand.  If  the  belligerents  are  fools  enough  to 
figh*-  It  out  to  a  finish,  both  will  be  eo  exhausted  that  neither 
would  dare  take  us  on  for  a  generation. 

Apart  from  the  utter  destruction  of  long-drawn-out  modern  war 
is  the  fact  that  even  conquering?  nations  cannot  spread  themselves 
too  thin  or  digest  too  much  Every  one  of  Hitler's  recent  conquests 
have  weakened  him  by  presenting  problems  of  territorial  organiza- 
tion and  the  digestion  of  rebellious  and  alien  peoples.  Even  in  his 
Joint  venture  with  Russia  he  has  simply  gone  to  bed  with  another 
murderer  Neither  of  those  political  gorillas  dares  to  go  to  sleep 
with  his  thumb  in  the  other  guy's  mouth.  Even  a  victorious  Hitler 
can't  straddle  the  Atlantic 

No:  the  war  In  Europe  reduces  the  danger  to  the  Americas  It  is 
absurd  to  say  we  can't  keep  out.  And  yet  It  would  be  equally  absurd 
to  say.  "We  can't  get  in" 

In  one  .set  of  circuni'^tances  we  can  be  drawn  In,  Nations  have 
afTronted  us  cnly  when  they  thought  we  were  weak  or  wouldn't 
fight  There  is  one  absohite  necessity  in  keeping  out  W'e  must 
become  so  .strong  in  the  air.  on  the  sea.  and  the  land  that  no  nation 
dare  attack  us  In  this  hemisphere. 

It  Is  a  fashion  to  say  that  air  force  has  dwindled  our  bulwarks  of 
thousands  of  miles  of  sea  water.  That  Is  plain  nonsen.se  We  are 
expo.sed  to  greater  dangers  of  raid,  but  as  long  as  thasc  oceans 
remain  and  we  command  the  .seas  and  adequately  prepare  on 
land,  no  nations  can  threaten  us  with  armies.  It  Is  armies  alone 
that  can  destroy  nations. 

The  bulwarks  are  there,  and  we  can  defend  them.  But  they 
must  be  armed  and  manned.  We  have  not  done  that  yet  Our 
Navy  Is  as  strong  as  it  was  In  1918.  But  the  country  does  not 
know  the  half  of  the  pitiful  state  of  the  armament  and  equipment 
of  our  A.'-my.  It  has  almost  no  modern  equipment  and  no  reserves 
It  Is  in  no  sense  ready  to  keep  out  of  war. 

This  Is  alarming.  Here  in  the  Americas  are  prizes  richer  for 
busted  piratical  nations  than  any  galleon  that  ever  sailed  the 
Spanish  Main.  We  can  defend  them.  But  we  must  prepare  to 
defend  them,  and  we  are  not  prepared.    Why  haven't  we  done  so? 

That  takes  us  right  back  to  the  argument  that  we  can't  keep  out 
of  this  war  because  we  must  keep  the  British  Navy  and  French 
Army  between  us  and  the  dictators.  In  other  words,  we  depend  in 
part  on  them  to  defend  the  Americas  and  so  have  remained  weak 
ourselves. 

But,  In  this  double-crossing,  treaty-breaking  world,  how  can  we 
rely  on  any  nation  to  defend  our  Interests — even  Britain  and 
Prance?  What  happened  to  our  reliance  on  them  to  support  the 
highest  Ideals  for  which  you  fought  twenty-odd  years  ago? 

Every  promise  stands  repudiated  or  broken.  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  relied  on  them.  Where  are  those  nations  now?  In  this 
treacherous  mcxlern  world  we  can't  stake  our  country  In  reliance 
on  anybody  but  the  strength  of  our  own  right  arm  and  the  unity 
and  common  purpose  of  our  own  people — armed  and  prepared  not 
merely  to  keep  America  out  of  war  but  to  keep  war  out  of  the 
Americas. 


The  areument  that  we  can't  keep  out  savs  that  we  must  eet  in  to 
destroy  dictatorships.  We  are  a  democracy — almost  the  last  one 
left.  If  we  get  in  there  would  be  more  dictatorships  than  de- 
mocracies on  our  side.  One  thnig  is  certain  sure.  If  we  take  arms 
in  t:-.is  war.  pocd-bye  democracy  here — Katlileen  Mavourneen — "It 
may  be  for  years  and  it  may  be  forever," 

Look  at  our  neighbor.  Canada,  today  Magna  Carta  is  In  the 
ashcan.  and  the  Bui  of  Rights  is  cut  the  window.  You  have  to 
do  that  in  war  tcday.  We  did  some  of  it  in  1918.  But  Wcodrow 
Wilson  so  hate^  centralized  power  that  he  gave  up  most  of  his 
war  powens  the  day  after  the  armistice.  Tliis  administration  also 
has  had  emergency  powers.  So  far  as  I  can  recall.  It  never  wUl- 
ingly  gave  up  one.  On  the  contrary,  its  policy  has  been  constantly 
increased  centralization  of  power,  not  merely  in  a  Federal  Govern- 
ment but  in  a  Federal  Governor.  If  we  go  to  war  we  must  not  lose 
our  democracy,  but  It  is  a  fair  bet  that  George  Waslilngton 
wouldn't  be  able  to  recognize  it  at  the  end  First,  to  hear  th.-it 
to  keep  out  of  war  we  must  get  into  It.  This  argument  is  equally 
absurd— to  keep  our  democracy  wc  must  give  It  up.  Are  we  going 
"hay  wire"  en  any  such  cockeyed,  muddv  thinking  as  that? 

There  is  an  even  worse  threat  to  democracy  here.  We  entered 
the  World  War  with  triHiug  debt  and  taxes  We  have  multiplied 
that  debt  40  times,  and  increased  taxes  to  the  breakmg  point.  It  is 
that  which  has  hindered  our  prosperity  and  made  llvinc  hard  If  we 
go  into  a  new  war,  we  will  double  these  already  unbearable  bur- 
dens— or  worse  Neither  our  political  nor  our  economic  systems  ran 
stand  the  shock.  Governments  and  property  rights  oniy  exist  so 
that  people  can  work  in  safety,  'When  any  such  system?  become  so 
hard  to  bear  that  people  can't  stand  them— they  go  down  and  they 
should  go  down.  Signing  a  declaration  in  this  war  will  be  signing 
a  death  sentence  to  democracy,  and  to  everything  that  wc  have 
known  and  loved  ns  American, 

We  shall  find  cur  way  through.  We  shall,  because  we  will  stick 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  Americanism  that  made  this  coun- 
try great.  We  will  retain  our  forms  of  democratic  government.  We 
Will  keep  out  of  European  quarrels  and  entanglements.  We  will 
defend  our  own  and  remain  strong  enough  to  do  so.  Treating  both 
!  sides  at  war  with  cold  Impartiality,  we  will  rely  on  nobody  but 
■    ourselves. 

We  want  the  world  to  know  that  while  we  bitterly  deplore  the 
destruction  of  everything  we  sacrificed  and  fought  for  in  1918,  we 
recognize  that  both  sides  were  in  part  guilty  of  that  destruction. 
We  hold  it  against  neither.  But  that  experience  left  us  somewhat 
like  the  mouse  in  the  cheese-baited  trap.  We  don't  want  any  more 
cheese. 

They  must  fight  their  own  battles,  with  this  single  warning:  If 
they  bring  that  fight  westward  to  threaten  us  on  own  shores, 
we  shall  rise,  as  wc  rose  In  1918,  with  all  the  power  and  the  majesty 
of  the  strongest  nation  on  earth  to  send  them  howling  home. 


Senator  M.  M.  Logan 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1939 


FUNERAL  ADDRESS  BY  JOHN  A.  LOGAN,  AT  BROWNSVILLE,  KT. 


Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  insert  the  following 
funeral  address  of  John  A.  Logan,  at  Brownsville,  Ky.: 

Friends,  neighbors,  and  countrymen,  on  a  bleak  January  day  In 
1874,  there  was  bom  In  a  log  ciabln,  nestling  at  the  foot  of  this 
hill,  a  boy  child,  delicate  in  health.  He  exhibited  extraordinary 
talent,  and  the  divine  spark  of  genius  was  apparent  at  an  ex- 
tremely early  age.  His  fame  spread  rapidly,  and  before  Jie  was 
out  of  his  teens  he  had  distinguished  himself  as  a  scholar  and  as 
a  teacher.  His  reputation  at  this  early  age  had  already  encom- 
passed his  home  county  and  was  rapidly  spreading  In  the  adjoin- 
ing counties.  He  was  generally  regarded  as  a  paragon  of  wisdom 
and  virtue  by  his  home  people.  No  such  genius  could  long  be 
encompawsed  by  the  confines  that  bounded  the  little  county  of 
Edmonson.  He  soon  heard  the  siren  call  of  fame  from  the  outside 
world.     He  answered  that  call. 

Honors  and  distinctions  were  heaped  upon  him  one  after  an- 
other. He  was  called  to  fill  many  different  positions  of  public 
trust  and  confidence,  and  no  one  will  say  that  he  did  not  fill  each 
of  the  positions  well.  From  school  teacher,  examiner  of  teachers. 
county  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Party,  cotinty  attorney  of 
Edmonson,  his  native  county,  first  assistant  attorney  general  and 
later  attorney  general  of  Kentucky,  chief  Justice  of  the  coxut  of  ap- 
peals. Kentucky's  highest  court,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate.    These  were  but  a  few  of  the  honorable  f>osltions  he  held. 
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If  he  had  hclrl  ra'^h  position  to  which  he  wa.-  chopen  to  its  terrr.!- 
nation,  it  would  ha\e  required  more  than  40  years  of  continuous 
service  without  a  day  of  rest  But  tliruuuih  it  all  he  found  time 
to  teach  a  Sunday  school  class  every  Su'.day  for  mere  than  30 
years  without  niusing  a  single  Sunday. 

He  also  found  time  to  serve  the  Independent  Order  of  the  Oi,:d 
Pillows  In  every  capacity  and  offlce  wuhm  tlie  gilt  of  this  great 
Older,  including?  that  of  grand  sire  of  tiie  world 

He  made  public  addresses  in  every  countv  in  Kenturky,  in  nearly 
every  State  in  the  Union,  and  in  many  for^M^n  countries. 

H"  practiced  law  in  all  the  courts  of  the  Nation  from  that  of  the 
Ju-t;ce  of  peace  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  It 
ha.<  been  trtithfully  said  Miat  the  work  he  did  would  have  been 
si:ffic:fnt  to  k'>ep  an  ordinary  man  employed  for  hundred.-^  of  years, 
and  yet  he  f^iund  time  to  greet  every  man.  no  matter  how  humble, 
and  >h.ake  his  hand  and  give  him  a  word  of  cheer.  He  ft  und  t.me 
to  worship  hi.s  God  and  teach  His  sacred  word  for  over  a  third  of  a 
century,  and  throu-,'h  it  all  he  never  lost  the  common  touch. 

On  every  .-iiilable  occasion  and  in  every  land,  he  prai.-ed  the 
county  of  his  birth  his  county  and  your  county— and  never  faileci 
to  praise  the  pe  pie  whom  he  so  dearly  loved,  honored,  and  re- 
Bjiccted  Your  fami.'  and  virtues  he  has  extolled  from  a  th-.u-^and 
platf. -rms,  and  on  numljcrloss  occasions  both  public  and  private. 
The  [ireatest  tribute  he  has  ever  paid,  and  the  tenderest  testimony 
he  could  give  to  you  and  his  county,  showing  the  love  and  affection 
In  his  gentle  and  ncble  heart,  was  his  recjucst  at  the  end  of  his  la- 
bor that  he  be  brought  to  rest  with  you  until  the  coming  of  the 
Lord:  that  he  thereby  might  be  permitted  to  arise  and  meet  his 
Saviour  ?are  to  fcire.  and  side  by  side  with  you.  We  have  brought 
him  home-  heme  to  yoti 

The  wcrld  ha.-  b«^en  the  recipient  of  his  wisdom  and  counsel. 
The  wealth  of  the  Nation  was  at  his  command,  vet  it  could  not 
tempt  h:in  from  his  faith  in  honesty  and  Christianity,  which  Is 
the  common  laith  of  his  native  people.  His  philosophy,  belief  In 
Christianitv  and  everyday  honesty,  which  all  of  you  hold  in 
commim  with  him,  is  your  greatest  heritage,  and  was  the  greatest 
factor  in  promo' ing  and  raising  him  to  the  pinnacle  of  distinction 
arid    glory    to    wh.ch    he    artse. 

Here  we  leave  him  in  his  glory,  but  we  leave  him  not  alone.  Tlie 
love  and  re-^peet  of  his  countrymen  and  his  people  will  hover  over 
him  to  keep  him  company  in  hiS  dreamless  sleep.  Here  he  will 
re^t  until  ••the  Master  of  all  good  workman  shall  set  him  to  work 
anew." 


First  Prayer  Delivered  in  Congress 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

(W    KANSAS 

IX  TIIE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1939 

Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rtinarkii  in  the  Record,  I  include  what  is  purported  to  have 
been  the  first  prayer  ever  delivered  m  the  National  Congress, 
uttered  in  December  1777: 

O  Lord,  our  Hei.venly  Fa'her,  hish  and  mighty  Kins  of  Kint^s 
and  Lord  of  Lords,  who  dost  from  Tliy  throne  behold  all  the 
dwellers  on  earth  and  reir,mest  with  power  supreme  and  unccn- 
trolled  over  all  the  kint'doms,  empires,  and  governments,  l.xik  down 
In  mercy,  we  b<'.^cech  Thee,  on  these  American  Stares,  who  have 
fled  to  Tli'>e  from,  the  rod  of  the  oppre^ser  and  thrown  themselves 
en  T\z\  graciou.-;  pr-.^reetion.  de*<irinii:  henct forth  to  be  dependent 
onlv  on  Thre:  to  Thee  they  have  appealed  fur  the  righteousness 
of  their  cause:  to  Thee  do  they  now  lock  up  for  that  countenance 
and  support  of  which  Thou  alone  canst  give;  take  them,  therefore. 
Heavenly  Fath.er.  under  Thv  nurturing  care;  five  them  wisdom  m 
council  and  valor  in  the  field;  defeat  the  malicious  desicns  of  our 
cruel  advi-rsanes;  ci  nvince  them  of  the  unrighteou.sness  of  their 
cavue;  and.  if  they  persist  in  their  sant^uinury  purpose,  let  the 
voice  of  Thy  own  unerring  Justice  sounduK;  m  their  heart,  con- 
strain them  to  drop  the  weapons  of  war  from  their  hands  in  the 
day  of  battle. 

Be  Thuu  present.  O  God  of  Wisdom,  and  direct  the  councils  of 
this  honorable  Assembly;  enable  them  to  settle  things  on  th.c  best 
and  sv--,'-'  loun.iaiion,  that  the  scene  of  blood  may  be  speedily 
cK.'-id.  th.it  I  ider,  harmony,  and  peace  may  be  effectually  rt'stcired 
and  truih  and  Justice.  reli'.:iMn  and  piety  prevail  and  flourish 
aniong  Thy  people  Pre-crve  tl;e  health  of  their  bodies  and  v.gor 
cf  their  minds;  sho'^rr  down  on  th<:'m.  and  'he  millvins  they  h.ete 
represent  such  temporal  b;es.-in','s  as  Tlioxi  seest  expedient  for  them 
In  this  wor'd,  and  crown  them  with  everlasting  glory  :n  the  world 
to  come.  All  thi.~  we  ask  :n  the  name  and  through  the  merits  of 
Jesus  Chribt.  Tliy  San.  our  Saviour.     Amen. 


The  American  Merchant  ^!arille 
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IX  THE  SEXAl'E  dl"    1  H  K   IMTiin  STATES 

Thursday,  October  19  'r.Qis!r.tirr  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4'  ,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY   ADMIRAL   LAND 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ofTer  for  publication  In 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  timely  and  important  address 
delivered  by  Rear  Admiral  Emory  S,  Land.  Chairman  of  the 
United  States  Maritime  CoIrlml.^sion,  at  the  American  mer- 
chant marine  conference,  at  the  Hotel  Waldorf  Astoria, 
New  York,  en  October  10.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  circumstances  under  which  we  meet  this  year  are  overcast 
by  doubts  and  dangers.  We  cannot  view  even  the  immediate  future 
with  any  dettre"  of  certainty. 

A  large  part  of  the  world  h.as  acaui  succumbed  to  the  ci:)nv\il.'^ion 
of  war.  The  ultimate  bearing  this  conflict  may  have  upmi  our 
coui.try  cannot  now  be  measured. 

Some  of  our  fellow  citizens  see  civilization  about  to  be  con- 
sumed in  fires  of  its  own  kindling  Others,  and  we  hope  they  are 
ntiht,  see  the  horizon  less  darkly  It  i.^  my  coxmsel  to  you  that 
whatever  happens  we  he  prepared  to  meet  r:  that  we  meet  it  cotifl- 
dently  and  with  a  purpose  m.-pired  bv  the  knowledge  that  we  in 
America  can  tip  the  scales  toward  peace,  justice,  and  the  perpetu- 
ation of  the  best  of  political  .'-ystems  yet  d'^vised  by  man 

The  industry  with  which  we  at  tin.-  inc"tinK  are  immed'.atily 
concerned  is  the  first  to  fee!  tire  ])rofsi.;res  ot  the  eonllict.  As  time 
goes  on  those  pressures  increase,  and.  in  my  opinion,  it  is  of  vital 
interest  to  our  counU-y  that  our  foreign  trade  and  merchant  ship- 
ping be  not  squeezed  to  death  by  our  own  hands. 

As  most  of  you  know,  the  Maritime  Commission  was  chared  by 
the  Coneres.s,  upon  tire  Commission's  cre.ititjn  in  1936,  with  the 
responsibility  of  returning  the  American  merchant  fleet  to  its 
proper  place  upon  the  seas.  In  this  there  was  a  double  purpose. 
Fir.-,t,  that  what  we  may  call  the  arts  of  peace  might  be  stimuhited 
and  more  soundly  developed  through  the  instrument  of  a  stronger 
merrhant  niarine:  secon.d,  that  our  Navy  be  provicW'd  with  a  mer- 
chant fleet  suitable  for  its  needs  in  times  of  emergency 

The  Maritime  Commission  adop'ed  a  plan  to  accomplish  'he 
purposes  cf  the  Congress  m  a  systfinatic  and  orderly  manner.  The 
keystone  was  a  cor.-truction  program  designed  to  provide  replace- 
ments and  such  additions  as  might  be  ncces.sary  in  a  merchant 
fleet  that  had  declined  to  such  an  extent  that  we  stood  at  the  very 
bottom  of  the  list  of  the  =ix  principal  maritime  nations  m  respect 
to  sh.lps  with  a  speed  of  12  knots  or  less  We  were  next  to  the 
bottom  among  those  maritime  nations  m  r.  spect  to  the  advanced 
age  of  our  tonnage  involved  in  foreign  trade. 

At  the  beuinnmg  of  the  World  War  ni  HiU  we  had  scarcelv  any 
nif,  rchant  marine  in  foreign  trad*'.  We  W(  re  wholly  deixMident 
ui)'  11  services  provided  by  foreign-flag  .ships.  C'onseciuf  ntly  our 
shippers,  which,  of  course,  included  larmeis  as  well  as  manufac- 
tur' rs.  were  at  the  mercy  of  a  freigh'-rate  structure  over  which  we 
had  no  control  whatsoever.  I  tliink  most  of  you  recall  that  little 
ni.  icy  wrus  she,wn.  Our  .<-hortconnngs  at  that  time  cost  us  dearly. 
But  It  was  a  lesson  we  had  to  be  t.iught. 

Today.  I  am  happy  to  say.  we  li.ive  the  nTakings  of  a  fiiie  and 
stibstanti  il  merchant  lleet  into  which  new  life,  new  eiKrtry.  and,  I 
think,  new  enterprise,  has  beeu  inj.'Cted  during  the  past   2' years. 

Dtiring  thosr  2  years  the  Maritime  Commis.-.ion  has  ordered  for 
itself  or  m  conjunction  with  private  operators  127  ships,  of  whicti 
22  ha\-e  already  been  latiuched.  Tha-e  upon  which  trials  have 
been  helrl  hive  pr-ived  to  be  the  most  efflci.  nt  of  any  of  thdr  tvpes 
in  the  wnrld,  particularly  from  the  pnmt  cf  view' of  econoni.'cal 
operation  Citeat  strides  have  ber-n  made  In  engineering  and  de- 
signing merchant  ships.  The  Commission  has  worked  rut  and 
pi.  ced  on  the  shipways  of  th?  c  unny  several  standard  tvpes  of 
carco  vessels.  Such  a  system  effects  subscnntial  eccn^mics  in 
de-ign  and  construction,  and  in  case  of  (m'rg<'ncy  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  lose  weeks  or  months  in  working  out  .ship  dr.-igns. 

As  the  months  have  passed,  increasing  interest  on  the  part  of 
private  operators  his  bc'^n  shown  in  cotinection  with  our  new  ves- 
sels. Inquiiies  and  dlscu?s!t)ns  indicate  beyond  anv  doubt  tiiat 
given  anvthmg  lik.'  t.nrma!  trade  conditions  virtually  all  of  ihe 
vt.s.'^els  b.'ing  built  for  the  Cumaiibsion's  account  wcoid  bt  acquired 
by  private  ciperaiors. 
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I",  recent  rv-eks  cur  cnnstruct.cn  pro—am.  h-.s  bern  pcc,  ifa'ed 
but  not  increased,  m  point  of  view  of  the  number  of  sh-ns  iV  was 
rlaniuKl  to  build  De-^pite  repon.s  to  the  contrarv,  ouf  ^normal 
f'J';-^.  ""'li  '■'■^'''  '7'  ^^-^^"l^-rated  program  are  bcin^^ -handled  .satis- 
fnctcr.ly  eith-r  with  exi.stmg  shipyard  facilities  or  with  such  addi- 
tions as  prnate  c::p:!al  has  indicated  that  it  is  prepared  to  fr.arce 

Reports  th.i-  the  O  mmission  was  preparine  to  rehabilitite  old 
Ehipyard.?  or  establish  new  ones  are  contradicted  bv  the  fact  that 
we  h.n-e  nei'her  the  authority  nor  the  funds  for -such  purpo'e<: 
Ano  because  orders  have  already  been  plicod  under  the  accelerated 
pro. -ram  the  Conrmission  does  not  at  thiD  time  iiUend  to  go  nito 
the  market  for  additional  construction. 

S.  Lt  at  are  the  problems  fa-'d  t.^dny  by  our  merch.mt  marine 
that  I  c.eclii:e  to  predict.  I  can  say  only  that  the  Commission 
d,.-s  not  contemplate  cancelation  of  any  orders  alreariv  placed 
.  r  new  ships  In  that  connectim  tliere  are  two  points  to  he 
b^rn,  m  mind;  first.  a.s  I  sugce  ted  a  moment  ago.  the  power  and 
e  .ic.ency  cf  a  navy  are  minimized  if  net  lost  without  fast  and 
abl<-  me- chant  vessels  These  are  the  ships  which  feed  fuel  and 
to  an  im.portant  extent,  house  the  naw  m  times  of  cme'crencv  as 
we!  as  carrv-ing  to  our  shores  the  straie.nc  war  materials' nece.Asary 
t..  national  defense  The  second  point  involve,  the  luture  insofar 
as  t..e  necessity  is  likely  to  arise  for  extraordmarv  merchant  s"-! 
ices  following  upon  the  ce.s.sation  of  war.  The  extent  of  that 
need  no  one  can  say  We  feel  it  may  be  great,  for  that  wouM 
indicate  that  the  pursuits  of  peace  have  not  been  wholly  de- 
strnyed  by  the  effects  of  war.  • 

I   have  spoken  of   unrertalnt!e<=.   particularly   in  connection   with 
the     inure.     Tliey  are  Just  ns  great  as  npiilied  to  the  present  wit 
which    we    most    be    principally    concerned    at    this    tini"       We    are 
prestMited    w.th   a   poss-billty  of   legislation    bv   the   Confess    which 
in    ef[T^..    n:.,y    virtually    abolish    the    carriage    of    foreign    trade    in 
Ameriean-fl.ii!  ships  throughout  the  world 

c,^"!''''\."n'^''v!'"  ^°  '"'"'""'■'^  ^^^^  ""^  foreign  trade  may  increase 
fubs-antially,  but  by  that  I  do  not  mean  into  the  imn  edla-e 
b.  ..-erent  areas.  The  merchant  ships  of  the  warring  nations  ;e 
being  press.^d  into  services  primarily  of  a  military  nature  SaiN 
me  schedules  have  been  interrupted  and  in  some  cases'  routes 
have  been  virtually  abandoned.  And  this  in  areas  remote  from 
the  actual  seen,-  of  conflict.  "'<-'if    iioin 

It  seems  to  me  that  here  is  an  opportunity,  without  in  any  way 
rndaimerinp  the  safety  of  our  Nation,  to  improve  and  o  expand 
our  ;rade  relations  with  distant  countries.  But  such  expand™ 
wou.d  be  impossible  were  we  to  be  deprived  of  the  meS^ant 
ships  to  carry  cargoes  which  such  undertakings  would  involve 

A-ain.  all  the  indices  and  busine.-s  charts  seem  to  point  to  i 
continu.ance  and  improvement  in  our  domestic  situation  That 
means  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  raw  materials  within 
those  industries,  and  there  are  many,  which  depend  upon  the 
proaucts  of  other  nations  for  their  operation.  Were  we  to  aba  ! 
con  our  fleet  and  again  become  dependent  upon  the  .specuH  ve 
Yn-urcs  of  foreign-flag  operators,  much  of^he  beneflt  to  be 
derned  from   this  expanding  domestic  situation   would   be   lost 

.h  'i'm '1  'V''  ^"n  °^  '''''  ^''"''  ""^  ^^i'"^^  ^'-^d'-  amounted  to 
s  ightl;  less  than  a  billion  and  a  half  dollars,  and  our  imports  for 
he  same  period  to  something  in  excess  of  a  billion.  These  ligurel 
Indicate  that  our  foreign  trade  is  still  above  the  preredln-  S-ye'ir 
average  and  taking  it  on  a  quantity  basis  about  52  percent  of 
our  various  export  items  showed  Incieases  over  1938  as  did  7 
percent  of  our  import  items  ^ 

This  situation  is  one  which  is.  of  course,  reflected  in  the  balance 
sheets  of  our  ( -^ean  carriers  -  mir  merchant  fleet.  A  continuance  of 
this  trend  would  mean.  I  am  sure,  inereasing  share  in  this  trade 
for  vessels  flying  the  American  flag.  And  it  1..  important  to  rerr.en  - 
ber  that  revenues  of  the  principal  American-flag  operators  in 
foreign  trade  need  not  be  increased  unreasonably  to  reduce  very 
substantially  the  amount  of  operating  subsidies  paid  by  the  Gov- 
ernment,   The.se  are  now  running  substantially  less  than' $18  000  000 

^^7T.S,000"aniuallT"   ^"^''"'^'^'^   ''    ^'    "^"^"^    "^    $26,000,000    and 

What   ve   have   gained   and   what   we   mlctht   justifiably   hope   to 

gam    in   the   near  future   would    be    lost,    and   much   of   It   perhaps 

irretrievably    lost,    were    our    merchant    fleet    to    be    taken    off    the 

With  no  attempt  to  criticize  legislation  now  pending  which  I 
carries  this  threat.  It  .seems  to  me  that  there  are  a  few  salient  ' 
lacts  which  should  be  known  and  understood  bv  those  who  may  i 
not  be  fully  informed  about  our  merchant  marine.  I 

Should  this  legislation  be  pas.sed  conta.ning  a  prohibition  against 
entrance  of  American-flag  ships  into  all  ports  of  belligerent  nations     , 
It    would    mean    simply   that   American   ships   could   no   longer    for    ' 
instance,   carry   on   our   trade   at   such   ports   as  those   of  Australia 
^c^v   .^.'^a'.and.    the   Union    of   South   Africa,   Canada.    British    crown 
ccKinies  and  possessions,  as  well  as  those  of  France  and  Germany. 
Miii'v    of   thrso   ports— a   substantial   majority   even— are   far   from 
the  .scenes  of  actual  warfare. 

Prudi  nee  alone,  It  seems  to  me.  would  exert  considerable  influence 
nganitt  carrying  on  traffic  In  areas  of  primary  danger.  That  is  not 
to  say.  of  course,  that  danger  zones  where  peril  may  be  great  should 
riot  be  designated  and  American  ships  prohibited  entrance  into 
t,.ii  m. 

Extending  such  a  prohibition  to  the  remote  parts  of  belligerent 
nations  would  r.fTect  directly  more  than  a  score  of  American  ship 
comp^anies  operating  over  200  vessels  of  better  than  a  m.illlon  gross 
tens.  This.  I  might  add.  Is  fully  two-thirds  of  our  existing  merchant 
lleet  ui  foreign  trade. 
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Tl^e  cfTect  would  be  severe  and  witVspread  The  !ivrM-'-oc1  of  -sev- 
eral hundred  thousand  people  and  their  d'  nendcnts  would  be  irop- 
nrdired.  as  well  as  investments  of  several  hundred  million  dclhrs 
iraue  routes  undtr  development  whirh  have  been  considered  bv  the 
Co  K^ress  essential  to  the  welfare  of  cur  cconon;y  and  cf  our  nati.^nal 

H^r^V,  J^  T'"'  "'^  ^^^'P'''"  ^^  ^crvcd.  W.-  would  neaiu  become 
dependent  upon  ships  flying  flars  ether  than  our  own    ^ 

Tne  potentialities  attendant  upon  virtual  abolition  of  cur  fleet  In 

™MVf"''f^  scenes  to  me  of  much  more  than  incidental  cr  minor 
n   per    -.Mce  in  the  whole  prol^em   the  Con.gress   is  now   dls-ussiiVT 
The  ultimate  cfTect  of  withdrawing  our  sh^-^  from  the  s.  as  u-on  O'.V 
eccncmy   and   upon  our   trade  relations   throuchout    the   w/rid   can 
m'ni.f  "'^"-"^-^  ^^'•'^'s  ^'"^<^      B^n  I  am  convinced  that   ,t   would 

oK-?nV  .Lu^'""  "  "^,  ''"■'^'  P"'"''-'"  proportions.  The  desivrbihtv  of 
taking  such  a  crucial  step  at  this  time  is  the  problem  which"  the 
Congress  m  its  wisdom  must  resolve. 

nenli'Tr'^^J^'^''^'^'^,'^^'*  '•'°  '''^"^  ""  ^""'^  "^  ^^"^  merchant  fleet  sus- 
fntt^'.J;  f,  '  ^^P*^'-^^''""-^  i»  areas  remote  from  the  actual  belliper- 
cnt  uaters.  the  question  arises  as  to  what  dlrposition  shall  be  made 

^oulcrh.vT^'n'H  .""V'  "^■""'■^"'  ''  "^^'^^^"  '''■''  "^«"^-  o'  "'  c>m 
m\eopments.  There  have  been  reports  that  we  might  ai  ow  dis- 
posal of  large  number,  of  thesp  ships  to  fo-  eign  nations  No  such 
plan  is  being  considered.     In  that  com.cction   it   Is  wil    to  under^ 

efSc"cn?"naJy''^''-  "'"'  "  "^"^'^'"^  ^'''  ''  °^  '■''''  necessRyTan 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  whatever  !s  done  will  be  done  without  ha^te 

sound  and  dispassionate  jud-men;  in  so  important  a  matter  as  thS 
future  of  our  foreign  trade  and  the  ships  which  we  hope  may  cai-r? 
more  and  more  and  more  of  it  to  the  ports  of  the  world  ^ 


Trade  With  Latin  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALAHAMA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4) ,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  WashirRton  Post 
of  the  js.^ue  of  October  13.  1939.  under  the  heading  '■Too  Great 
ExpiTtations."  The  editorial  has  to  do  with  Latin  American 
trade. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wa.shlngton  Post  of  October  13,  1939] 

TOO    GRKAT   EXPECTATIONS 

In  a  letter  to  James  A.  Farrell.  chairman  of  the  board  National 
Foreign  Trade  Council,  Jesse  H.  Jones  point.^  nut  that  "trade  bal- 
ances neces,sarily  control  foreign  commerce,  credit  can  help  tempo- 
rarily, but  the  only  permanent  solution  Is  real  trade  where  we 
buy  a,s  well  as  .sell,  •  •  •  During  the  past  several  years  "  he 
adds,  the  Government  has  found  It  necessary  to  lend  to  business 
of  almost  every  character,  and  It  can  continue  to  assist  foreign 
trade  In  a  modest  way  principally  through  loans  to  private  business 
dealing  in  foreign  trade." 

Mr.  Jones'  wi.se  observations  apply  with  espoclal  force  to  our  trade 
with  Latin  America,  and  carry  an  Implied  warning  against  antici- 
pation of  any  spectacular  Increa.se  In  that  trade. 

At  first  glance  the  trade  openings  created  there  by  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  Europe  appear  extraordinarily  promising  In  1937  for 
in.'tance.  Germany  exported  about  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars 
to  Latin  America,  while  Great  Britain  and  France  together  shipped 
a  slightly  larger  amount  of  goods.  Since  most  of  Germany's  Latin 
American  trade  v.ill  probably  disappear  for  the  duration  of  the 
war  and  French  and  British  shipments  will  doubtless  be  reduced 
the  United  States  will  unqucslionnbly  be  called  upon  to  supply  part 
of  the  huge  dcflciency  in  Imports  from  Eurtipc. 

There  are.  however,  two  arresting  thoughts  to  keep  m  m'nd  when 
considering  the  Latin  American  trade  outlook.  First,  we  have  to 
consider  whether  trade  gained  because  of  a  war-provoked  Interrup- 
tion to  normal  commercial  transactions  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent 
gain.  And.  secondly,  we  must  ask  ourselves  how  the  trade  dl"erred 
toward  this  country  Is  to  be  financed  The  countries  to  the  .south 
of  us  are.  with  few  exceptions,  in  open  default  en  debt  cbllgaMons 
held  abroad,  and  all  of  them  are  pressed  to  find  the  foreign  exchange 
with  which  to  meet  current  payments  for  neces.'^ary  Imports.  In 
eliort,  it  Is  the  old  story  of  being  compelled  to  sell  goods  In  order 
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tr  obtain  the  mpcn'  frr  buyir'.?  them  Indeed,  hard-pressed  coun- 
tries liko  those  of  Latin  Am-rica  need  to  sell  a  cm  dc  il  more  than 
thoy  buy  In  order  to  fatrvice  lortign  Indcbieunt-s  and  pay  foi 
needed  imports  as  weil. 

Unt'jrtun.iteiy  for  cxir  hopes,  the  loss  of  European  expor:  outlets 
in  latin  AmcMca  has  been  accompanied  by  the  l-sj.  of  L»ttin  An-.^n- 
ran  export  cutlets  in  Europe.  Hence,  the  ability  of  Lntm  Anieiica 
to  buy  our  products — Hmiiod  at  all  times — hn-s  boeu  further  r»ducfd 


by  tiie  w.ir.     We  must,  ihi.: 


nore,  either  buy  more  from  the  other 


American  repubhcs.  if  we  wi-.h  to  expand  our  trade  wUii  them,  or 
we  must  be  prepared  to  dispose  of  goods  on  credit  without  proper 
ns.suiance  of  repayment. 

Credit  can  iielp  temporarily,  as  Mr.  Jones  .says,  to  d<nflop  our 
trade  abroad,  but  it  rar.noi  supply  the  solid  foundation  upon  whith 
all  foreign  trade,  in  final  anaiy.sis.  Is  ba.'^fd.  Trade  agrf^ements,  too, 
Himnvitr  artitifMl  obstacles  to  trade  witii  Latin  American  countrios 
by  lowering  tarifl  barriers  and  removing  causes  of  friction.  But 
these  aidj  to  commerce  must  be  implemented,  so  to  speak,  by  an 
expansion  of  buyu.g  on  our  part  If  %ve  expect  to  obtain  a  perma- 
ntnlly  iarper  share  of  Latin  Am.erican  custom 

That  means,  specifically,  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  accept  more 
gcK^jd-s  of  a  type  that  is  in  competition  with  our  own  product*;,  such 
a*'  sugar,  hides,  beef,  and  other  foodstufTs,  For  increased  buying  of 
cofTee,  bananas,  and  other  noncnmpeting  exports  of  Latin  Anierica 
cer-.amly  could  not  be  counted  upon  to  offset  any  large  increase  m 
our  exporis  If  wf  aro  not  willing  to  admit  that  necessity,  we  might 
as  wi'U  resign  ourselves  to  a  very  moderate  increase  in  Latin 
American  trade. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF   SOUTH   CAROLINA 

IN  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  19  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4).  1939 


ARTICLE    BY   WALTER    LIPPMANN 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.-ent 
to  hav^  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  entitled  "Canac'.ri.  .aid 
the  Unit-'d  States."  written  by  Walter  L.iipiaann.  m  hi>  col- 
umn Today  and  Tomorrow. 

There  bcung  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  folJows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune] 

ToD.\Y  .AND  Tomorrow 

By  Walter  Llppmann 

CANADA    AND    THE    UNITUD    STATES 

Th^re  Is  no  subject  which  it  Is  more  important  to  study  carefully, 
rore  ;ibout  which  It  Is  more  necessary  to  think  clearly  and  speak 
re'--pon>ibly.  tliaii  the  relations  between  Canada  and  the  United 
States. 

Canada  is  our  immediate  neighbor  acros:i  the  longest  unarmed 
frontier  in  the  world.  Canada  Is  a  small  country,  with  10.000  000 
inhabitants  eus  against  our  own  130.000.000.  Tlie  Canadian  people 
have  essentially  the  same  culture,  the  same  system  of  law,  the 
f.ame  political  phiiofeophy  as  the  people  of  the  United  States,  and 
their  economic  life  is  closely  interwoven  with  our  own. 

Canadians  are  a  free,  self-governing,  independent  nation,  allied 
Willi  but  in  no  sense  of  the  word  subject  to  the  British  Government 
In  the  United  Kingdom.  They  are  not  a  British  colony;  their 
allegiance  to  the  British  Crown  comes  from  no  compulsion  that 
Great  Britain  can  exert,  but  from  their  owu  deliberate  choice  and 
free  consent. 

For  more  than  a  hundred  years  we  have  enjoyed  the  best  possible 
relations  with  Canada;  our  common  frontier,  3,000  miles  long,  is 
unfL^rtiflcd.  Never  at  any  time  has  this  country  had  designs 
against  Canada;  never  at  any  time  has  Canada  seriously  felt  Itotlf 
tlir'ati-ned  by  the  United  States.  The  fact  that  Canada  is  a  part 
of  the  British  Commonwealth  has  preserved  the  Canadian  people 
against  th.u  feeling  of  inferiority,  with  its  attendant  fears  and 
sii-picons.  that  \vt  ak  nations  have  in  regard  to  p^jwerful  neiphbov-i. 
Th.e  fears  and  su.^picions  that  are  so  strong  elsewhere  in  this 
h'  nusphere  have  been  almost  nonexistent   in  Canada. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  had  learned  to  rccc^ni/e  that  the  con- 
neitlon  between  Canada  and  Great  Britain,  plus  the  unfortified 
frontier,  constituted  an  a'osolute  guaranty  of  peace  between  the 
British  E:nplre  and  our.srlves  With  Canad.a  providim;  an  unmis- 
tikabie  pledge  of  Briti.-,h  good  behavior,  no  one  in  his  sen.ses  could 
look  upi'ii  tlie  Bniish  possessions  in  this  hemisphere  as  even  a 
potentitti  and  theoretical  meuuce  to  our  own  country. 


In  the  pas*:  weeks  our  relations  with  Canada  and  with  the  rest  of 
this  hemisphere  have  been  disturbed  much  more  seriously  than 
appears  on  the  surface,  more  dangerously  than  most  pei^ple  in  this 
country  have  yet  realized.  There  has  been  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
speech,  which,  though  this  may  not  h.ive  been  his  inlention,  sei  ;ns 
to  say  that  Cmada  should  dlsa.'-soriate  hfn-rli  from  Great  Britain 
and  accept  the  United  stafe-^  as  h<*r  ftuidr,  nientor.  protector,  and 
suzerain,  Tiiere  has  been  the  very  irude  sptccli  of  Senator  Lun- 
DEiN  proposing  that  we  undert;ike  -.irtned  a>.;k;rtsslnn  against  Eriti.sh 
and  French  colonial  pcsscos.ons.  Tlie  peopli'  rf  this  muntry  m;iy 
think  these  speechc-s  arc  is-ilatinnlst  and  neutral,  and  evidently 
the  pacili-*  orcanlzation.s  v  ho  are  circulating  some  of  them  are 
under  this  illusion.  But  everywhere  else  In  this  hvini^phere  and 
in  the  rett  of  the  world,  these  speeches  will  be  taken  a.b  a  manifesta- 
tion of  Americ;-tn  imperialism. 

It  will  be  hard  for  this  country  to  live  dov.Ti  tho.se  speeches; 
they  will  be  remembered  long  after  the  people  of  this  country  have 
hopid  they  are  lor-totten.  For  the  weak  wlio  live  next  to  the  strcjiig 
have  loiig  niemonrs;  th'^y  are  dl^pot>ed  to  fear  the  strong,  and 
when  they  have  been  threatened  as  the  British  people  in  this 
hemisphere  have  been  threatened,  they  tend  to  believe  what  their 
weakness  nas  already  prt-pared  them  to  su.'^pect. 

Tills  su-picion  Will  haunt  us.  and  it  will  poi.son  in  a  degree  that 
It  will  not  be  easy  for  us  to  remedy,  the  whole  effort  of  this  coun- 
try to  achieve  a  solidarity  of  peace  and  order  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  For  let  us  have  no  illusions  whatever  about  it.  We 
are  imnieasurably  the  strongest  power  m  this  hemisphere,  and 
the  other  peoples  will  never  willingly  accept  our  protection  If 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  that  they  must  submit  to  our 
domination.  How  are  they  to  know  whether  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
remarks  are  the  unconsidered  opinions  of  an  inexperienced  young 
man  or  whether  they  expres.=  the  sentiments  of  a  party  which 
may  win  the  next  election?  But  surely  they  will  in  their  hearts 
suspect  the  worst,  especially  since  the  rest  of  Colonel  Lindbergh's 
speech  agrees  so  perfectly  with  the  proposals  of  an  important 
faction  of  his  party. 

For  these  reasons  we  cannot  dismiss  the  matter  from  our  minds 
as  a  deplorable  incident  about  which  the  least  said  the  better. 
The  suspicion  which  has  been  planted  In  the  relations  of  this 
hemi.'-phere  can  be  eradicated  only  by  full  and  free  discussion  which 
will  clarify  our  true  relationship  to  Canada,  and  to  the  British  Com- 
monwealth, and  to  the  British  colonial  possessions,  and  to  all  the 
Latin  nations  who  are  within  the  scope  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine, 

It  would  have  been  better  If  these  great  questions  could  have 
been  dlscus.sed  in  a  quieter  time,  in  an  atmosphere  free  of  the 
hysteria  of  war.  But  we  have  no  choice:  agaln.st  the  spread  of 
such  imperialist  ideas  in  this  country  and  the  repercussions  among 
all  our  neighbors  in  this  hemisphere.  It  Is  necessary  now  to  erect 
a  bnrrier  of  true  and  sound  and  responsible  opinion 

That  will  take  time  and  much  serious  thought.  But  we  must 
begin.  I  submit  by  recognizing  as  one  of  the  great  circumstances 
of  our  life  the  fact  that  our  nearest  neighbor  is  a  m.ember  of  the 
British  Commonwealth  of  Nations.  We  may  like  or  dislike  this 
historic  fact;  we  cannot  change  it.  Indeed,  were  we  to  follow 
Colonel  Lindbeigh  by  proposing  that  Cmada  separate  from  the 
British  Commrnwealth.  we  should  instant'v  provide  the  Canadian 
people  with  the  Invi'icible  reasnn  why  they  must  nev^r  .separate 
from  the  British  Commonwealth.  For  if  Canada  separated  becau.se 
we  asked  her  to  separate.  Canada  would  become  in  fact,  even  if  not 
in  na:!!*^.  a  protectorate  of  the  United  S'ates  Beln'^  a  nation  of 
10,000.000  to  our  130.000.000.  the  position  of  Canada  would  be  like 
that  of  Cuba, 

It  follows  that  Canada  will  remain  a  member  of  the  British 
Conuuonwealth.  even  mere  solidly  a  member  iiLscfar  as  opinions' 
like  thase  of  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  Senator  Lundeen  aie  believed 
to  be  current  In  the  United  States 

We  have  then  to  recognize.  I  submit,  that  whatever  the  result  of 
the  war  in  Europe.  Canada  Is  destined  to  become  a  great,  interior 
stronghold  of  the  British  system. 

Once,  Canada  was  a  colonial  outpost  of  the  empire;  then.  It  be- 
came a  self-governing  dominion;  latterly.  It  has  been  an  inde- 
pendent nation  allied  with  the  other  British  nations  Tomorrow, 
It  will  be  an  Inner  citadel,  perhaps  the  Inner  citadel,  of  the  British 
world  For  since  the  British  Isles  are  no  longer  Invulnerable  to 
attack  by  sea  and  by  air,  since  Canada  has  grown  In  Industrial 
maturity,  Canada  will  jilmost  certainly  be  developed  as  a  vital 
strategic  base  of  the  BritLsh  power. 

This  will  be  one  of  the  great  changes  of  modern  history.  The 
change  is  proceeding  rapidly  under  thf  pressure  of  the  war,  which 
demonstrates  the  vulnerability  of  the  British  Isles,  and  under  the 
Influence  of  such  measures  as  the  arms  embargo,  which  demon- 
strate the  danster  to  Britain  of  her  dependence  upon  uncertain 
supplies  from  this  country  Indeed.  If  the  arms  embargo  is  re- 
tained, the  very  existence  of  Grf^nt  Britain  may  depend  upon  the 
development  of  Canadiar.  industry 

We  must  look  forward,  •here for",  ^o  seein^^  Canada  become  a 
strategic  base  ra'her  than  a  m«>re  dlstanct  outpost  of  Britain. 
Then,  obvicu^ly.  the  wise  conduct  of  cur  relations  with  Canada 
will  become  the  paramount  question  in  our  foreign  policy. 

That  question  will  not  be  dlspo'^ed  of — in  fict.  it  will  be  made 
totally  insoluble — if  we  follow  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  cha^lenfje 
Canada's  right  and  her  interest  ns  a  member  of  tlie  British  Com- 
mon.vealth  Such  a  challenfte  must  ineviti.bly  be  mtorpreted  as  a 
threat  to  Canadian  independence  and  as  a  threat  of   Imperialism 
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from  the  Unf  ed  States.     Such  a  challenge  can  engender  only  the 
invincible  su-picion  of  a  weaker  people  against  its  stronger  neighbor 

That  IS  a  dangeruus'y  bad  atmosphere  to  create  lof  the  d%rus- 
^'°H  .H  t'^^.^^'^S^  problem  which  IS  now  arising,  because  Bntain 
and  the  Unktd  Statt-s  are  becoming  so  much  more  closelv  neic^hbor- 
lr'?.^  ^\  V'  ^^;^^'^f"'^"  ^'-f-rf  It  is  a  problem,  a  momentous 
problem,  perhr.ps  m  its  consequences  cur  greatest  problem  It  •'= 
delicate  difficult,  and  complex;  and  if  there  is  any  state.man.ship  in 
us  let  us  not  begin  by  poisoning  the  atmo^^phere  with  su.-pic  ons 
like  those  which  have  made  so  tragically  difficult  an  understanding 
Lcrcss  the  political  lixmtiers  of  Europe,  ^^^imuig 

Let  us  instead  recognize  clearly,  let  us  ponder  calmlv.  let  us  dis- 
cuss m  a  cool  and  generous  spirit  the  fact— the  great  historic  f-ct— 
that  in  our  own  time,  now  before  our  eyes,  our  northern  land  fron- 
tier IS  b<>conilng  a  frontier  3.000  miles  long  between  the  United 
States  and  a  Canada  which  is  destined  to  be  one  of  the  main  citadels 
of  the  Briti.^h  power 

A  fact  of  that  kind  shapes  the  destiny  of  nations.  For  when  a 
Vital  center  of  the  British  power  Is  on  one  side  of  that  frontier 
and  the  center  of  our  own  power  is  on  this  side  of  it  then  for 
weal  or  for  woe  the  fundamental  policies  of  the  two  countries  will 
be  weighted  with  Immeasurable  con.sequences.  For  their  policies 
will  have  either  to  remain  parallel  and  reciprocal  or  to  become 
divergent  gnd  antagonistic. 

Tins  IS  the  great  question  which  is  now  already  visible  on  the 
horizon,  and  the  wholo  capacity  of  both  nations  for  sober  thoueht 
and  responsible  speech  and  statesmanlike  conduct  will  be  needed 
to  answer  that  question  rightfully 
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Effect  of  Proposed  Concession  in  Argentine  Trade 
Agreement  on  Domestic  Cheese 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  18,  1939 


BRIEF  BEFORE  THE  FEDERAL  TRADE  COMMISSION 

Mr.   HOOK.     Mr.   Speaker,   under   unanimous   con.sent   to 
extend  my  own  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  therein  a 
history  of  the  Italian  chees^  indu.stry  in  the  United  States 
this  being  a  brief  which  was  filed  befcre  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  as  follows: 

The  per  capita  consumption  of  cheese  in  the  United  States  is 
much  lower  than  it  is  m  most  other  countries.  Comparatively 
\ery  little  progress  has  been  made  in  this  country  in  increasing  the 
consumption  of  cheese,  while  great  prcKU'ess  has  been  made  during 
the  last  15  years  in  Increasing  the  consumption  of  ice  cream  but- 
ter, miU,  and  cream.  The  retarded  development  in  the  consump- 
tion of  cheese  by  the  American  public  is  m  a  large  measure  due  to 
the  limited  varieties  offered  by  the  American  cheese  producers  to 
the  consumers.  Probably  no  other  food  is  so  important  as  cheese  in 
the  diet  of  the  American  people.  It  is  onlv  during  the  last  few  vears 
that  we  have  made  some  real  progress  In  Increasing  the  varieties  of 
clieese  and.  to  some  extent,  it3  consumption. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  the  strong  competition  of  foreign 
chee.se.  In  a  great  measure.  Is  respon.'^ible  for  the  retarded  develop- 
ment m  the  production  of  cheese  in  the  United  States.  It  was  felt 
Tor  a  long  time  that  many  varieties  of  cheese,  such  as  the  Itahan 
types.  Swiss  types,  and  French  types  could  be  produced  successfully 
only  in  the  particular  localities  in  which  said  tvpes  had  originated 
fao  for  a  long  time  it  was  the  general  belief  that  Swiss  cheese  could 
be  made  only  in  Switzerland;  Itahan  tvpes  of  cheese  onlv  in  Italy 
tamembert  only  in  Normandy;  and  Roquefort  only  in  France  Now 
all  the.'^e  varieties  of  chee.se  are  made  In  countries  other  than  the 
one  in  which  they  originated.  Swiss  cheese,  for  instance  is  pro- 
duced In  Finland,  Estonia.  Czechaslovakla,  Argentina,  and  in  large 
volumes  in  the  United  States,  Camembert  is  produced  in  Switzer- 
land. France,  and  in  large  volumes  In  the  United  States.  The  Ital- 
ian tvpes  of  cheese  are  produced  In  Albania.  Greece  and  in  lar^e 
volumes  in  Argentina  and  in  the  United  States.  ° 

It  is  true  that  the  different  regions  are  more  or  less  adapted  by 
reason  of  climatic  or  pastural  conditions,  to  the  production  of 
certain  types  of  cheese.  The  progress  made  bv  the  dairy  technician 
ancl  part  cularly  the  achievement  made  po.-^sible  by  the  adoption  of 
milk  pasteurization  and  by  the  use  of  special  cultures  has  permit- 
ted the  cheese  producer  to  overcome  the  manv  difficulties  originally 
presented  by  milk  and  climatic  conditions.  "Twenty  years  ago  it 
was  con.sidcred  impossible  to  produce  Provolone  cheese  in  northern 
Italy.  It  was  aLso  considered  impossible  to  produce  good  Regglano, 
i^armesan,  or  Romano  type  of  cheese  in  the  United  States.  Today 
however,  Parmesan,  Regglano,  Romano,  and  Provolone  cheeses  are 
produced  In  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin  and  in  northern  Mich- 


igan, and  their  quality  compares  favorably  with  cheese  of  the 
same  type  produced  in  Italy. 

The  arhievcment  of  the  Italian  cheese  producer  in  the  United 
Stares  IS  the  result  of  25  years  of  continuous  research  work  and 
persevering  effort.  The  Italian  cheese  maker  is  no  longer  left  a'one 
to  cope  with  poor  milk  and  with  unfavorable  climatic  conditions. 
SSw  ^'^  ^'''^  ^'"'^^^'   ^^^  chemist,   and  the   engineer  are   all   at   his 

The  Stella  Ch-cse  Co..  for  instance,  has  a  chemical  laboratory  in 

and  ch^n.ist  ''A,P^^",\f'  ^^^"^^^  ^'  ^  ""''^  competent  bacteriologist 
and  chemist.  All  milk  used  in  the  plants  operated  by  this  company 
IS  filtered  and  most  of  it  pasteurized.  All  its  salting  and  curing 
rooms  are  air-conditioned.  Every  vat  of  cheese  has  a  fermentat  on 
test  record,  and  nothing  is  left  to  chance— everything  is  checked 
and  rechecked.    In  this  manner  it  has  been  possible  lor  the  Italian 

1  rle^ohS"^  'h  V^'v^^"^^  ^'"'^^  *°  P'-"^^^^  It«"«n  cheese  m 
fJ^l  volumes  and  to  have  said   ch-ese   take  the  place   of  similar 

I  types  of  cheese  which  heretofore  have  been  imported  from  Italy 
The  American  food  manufacturer,  having  had  the  opDortunltv  of 
ascertaining  the  enormous  progress  achieved  by  the  ItS  cheese 
SodSion   ''^Z^^'^^T  '^^'^'^^-^'y  "^'-g  Italia^  cheese  oJSomestlc 

i  uZi^  .-  "^^^^  °'^^y  ^  ^^*  ^'^^^^  ^g°  he  was  very  reluctant  in 
adopting  It.    A  large  volume  of  Italian  cheese  is  now  finding  its  way 

I    Sv°olt"etc'''^"  production  of  spaghetti  in  cans,  soups,  meat  balls 

'  ,<  ^'^^i^  ^  ^^^  ''^"^  ^SO  the  consumption  of  Italian  cheese  was 
limited  mostly  to  Italian  emigrants  residing  in  the  UnlterstaTes 
today  the  American  public  is  the  largest  consumer  o^  grated 
Italian  cheese  used  for  seasoning.  It  is  for  this  reason  ha^t  the 
fho  H^T  °^  '^'^  °^  '^'  ^'^"^"  ^yP^  has  about  doubled  dur  n| 

In^trluT/^r  V'  ^'°f:^''  "'"^"  ^^'  '^''  ^^^^i^"  cheese  industrf 
in  the  United  States  would  not  have  been  possible  if  the  tariff  on 
this  cheese  had  not  been  adequate. 

The  United  States  tariff  on  all  cheese  of  Italian  types  wl^h  the 
exception  of  Gorgonzola.  which  comes  under  the  classification  of 
ever  is  t^he^^h ''her''''''^  ^^"^  ^°''"'^'  °'  ^^  ^^'""^^^  ^"^  valorem,  whlch- 

.n'^r  f,"''^  °^  "",''*"  ,^"  ^^^^^  '^"'■'"S  ^he  last  3  years  has  been  at 

about   the  sanie  level   as  the  price  of  milk   in   the  United   States. 

5  ^°f,^°^l^hor  and  general  overhead  expenses  in  Italy  has  been 

=t\t  4^"*  ."''^^P"^'^"""^  °^  ^^^  corresponding  cost  in  the  United 
^tates.  The  tariff  protection  has  taken  care,  to  some  extent  of  the 
lower  cost  of  labor  and  overhead  enjoyed  by  the  Italian  cheese  pro- 
ducer. On  th"  other  hand,  the  imported  Italian  cheese,  not  so  much 
by  reason  of  its  quality  but  mostly  because  it  is  an  imported 
art.cle  and  because  it  is  sold  under  well-established  and  renowned 
,  foreign  trade-marks,  sells  in  the  United  States  at  a  price  which 
generally  is  from  20  to  30  percent  over  and  above  the  price  at  which 
Italian  cheese  of  American  production  of  the  same  tj-pe  sells  on  the 
American  market. 

*J^\f°^J'^^°l  ^^^  y^^^^  preceding  the  depression  Italy  exported  to 
th-  United  States  as  much  as  36.000,000  pounds  of  cheese  which 
represented  more  than  one-half  of  the  total  cheese  imported  by  the 
United  States  from  foreign  countries,  both  as  to  volume  as  well  as 
to  value.  The  volume  of  cheese  imported  from  Italy  to  the  United 
States  has  decreased  at  about  the  same  ratio  at  which  the  domestic 
production  of  it  has  increased.     In  fact,  the  total  export  of  cheese 

ZTJ}Si^'  ^°  ^^^  ^""'^^^  S^^^^^  '"  1938  amounted  to  approximate^ 
24.000.000  pounds,  while  the  production  of  Italian  cheese  during  the 
same  year  amounted  to  about  the  same  volume. 

^^o^^^'^'P^t!^"*  *°  *^^^  ^"^°  account  the  fact  that  the  American 
market  for  Italian  types  of  chee-se  is  limited  because  most  of  the 
cheese  is  used  solely  in  grated  form  for  seasoning  purposes  In  fact 
the  exportation  of  fresh  cheese  from  Italy  to  the  United"  States  has 
never  proved  to  be  successful.  The  progress  made  in  the  United 
States  m  the  production  of  cheese  of  the  Provolone  type  has  prac- 
tically eliminated  the  importation  of  this  type  of  cheese  from  Italy 

\Ve  think  It  advisable  to  attach  herewith  a  brief  study  of  the 
Itahan  cheese  industry  In  the  United  States,  together  with  83 
thI  H?V^  photographs  taken  at  the  plants  of  the  Stella  Cheese  Co. 
i^fiL  ^°£  the  Italian  cheese  industry  outlines  the  remarkable 

progress  which  it  has  made  during  the  last  few  years.  The  nhoto- 
graphs  of  the  plants  of  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  prove  the  permanency 
and  large  investment  made  in  this  industry.  It  is  an  important  fact 
that  at  present  the  largest  plants  engaged  In  the  production  of 
Italian  cheese  are  to  be  found  in  the  remote  regions  of  the  cut- 
over  lands  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  northern  Michigan  where  an 
adequate  market  for  milk  has  been  in  want  for  many  years  It  is 
also  important  to  take  notice  that  while  the  production  of  Swiss 
cheese  in  the  United  States  decreased  from  40,472  000  in  1937  to 
38.500,000  in  1938.  and  while  Limburger  decreased  from  8  844  000  to 
7,695.000,  the  Italian  cheese  increased  from  14,714.000  to  17  647  000 
(this  according  to  a  bulletin  issued  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  pub- 
lished December  19,  1938),  If  we  take  into  account  the  number  of 
Italian  cheese  factories  that  do  not  report  their  production  and  the 
extensive  progress  made  by  the  Italian  cheese  industry  In  1938  and 
1939,  we  then  reach  the  total  calculated  production  of  30  000  000 
pounds,  as  indicated  in  the  history  of  the  Italian  cheese  industry. 

We  thought  it  advisable  to  make  special  reference  to  the  cheese 
imported  from  Italy  on  account  of  its  close  relationship  with  the 
Italian  cheese  imported  from  Argentina  to  the  United  States  Years 
ago,  when  there  was  no  production  of  Italian  cheese  In  Argentina 
large  volumes  of  cheese  of  Italian  production  were  exported  from' 
Italy  to  South  America,  and  some  of  the  largest  Italian  producers 
had  headquarters  in  Buenos  Aires. 
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Flr?;t  the  E'jropea:i  War  and  thrn  tho  economical  conditions  which 
prfv..ikcl  111  Aii'f  :-itiii;i  in  the  pii.cd  after  the  war  caused  th^  larce 
producers  vf  I'ahari  r-heeso  to  emirnite  and  transpl'int  their  indiis"ry 
in  ArgfTUina  Thoy  did  so  first,  in  order  'o  'al<e  advantag.^  of  the 
extensive  consuinjjtion  of  It;;lian  cheese  m  An^tnana.  caused  by  the 
l.irve  number  of  Itahans  residtri^  there;  ?i-cond.  t(5  take  advantage 
of  rhe  cheese  protective  tariff  cf  Arf'n.tina;  but  rrluclpally  to  take 
advar.ta^e  uf  ilie  low  cost  cf  milk,  labor.  suj^plie.>.  a:id  lew  rates 
prcvaihna;  !n  that  country 

We  de«:re  to  present  herewith  a  statement  outlining  the  compara- 
tive covt  in  thf  cppiatiun  of  a  small  cheese  fartrry  in  the  Ur.ited 
State,,  and  in  Argeunna  TlTe  cost  of  the  milk  Indicated  in  said 
sra'emp'it  is  th*^  one  preva.lli'.g  at  this  WTitinsr  in  Wisconsin  and 
ni  upp  r  Michigan,  The  cost  of  labor  and  overhead  for  the  Ameri- 
can che^-se  factory  is  ba.sed  on  certified  audited  rrpcits  of  the  Stella 
Cheese  Co  as  per  the  year  1938. 
Compcratrre  mcnthl:/  cost  of  operating  a  cheese  fnrtory  engaged  in 

the  production  of  Italian-type  cheese.  n.=rng  4.000  pounds  uf  unlk 

per  day,  in  Argentina  and  m  the  United  States,  as  of  Oct.  1,  1939 


H 


4.'<if>  iv)'in'5'^  "f  ri""'  I'"'''  ''•'^'  ''"=""2  •'  ■''  P'rei'nt,  ^.'.lio 
ixiumls  ef  hutltrfat,  Argentine  price  Ho  of  a  peso  or 
lfi,5(i  per  p<iuni]     

T'niied  Statrs.priif  39. 

Lahor  (I  eluH-ii'  uwkir  and  1  hpl[M'r1.  ArEfntine  cheese 
i:  akiT  120  [h^'os,  h('l[XT  70  pf,«')S,  (ut  3.3  cint.s  pi-r  peso).. . 

rnitrd  State?  cheese  rnakpr  'I'l*!,  Iu'ltx'r  1,^0 

C.  Fujiplies.  wiuehrnLsine.  ni-in:i)?trnent.  taxes,  insiiraneo, 
iliprociation,  interest  on  invrsMiient,  co5t  of  distritiution. 
In  Arci'iitina.  rutlo  uf  !  a  to  thf  cost  to  I'nitecl  dilates   

T()tJ\I - -. 

Btittrrfat  rcfovert>d  in  the  tnaniifaeture  of  cheese  on  th'' 
,  basi5  of  s/ni)  on  voUinic  of  milk  fbtitter  in  .^r)Jenti^:l  at 
14  't-nts  per  iKiunil.    In  L  uit<d  Slutis  at  27  cents  jht 
pound; 


Net  cost  of  chceso- 


1  r,t  il  fhcesi'  of  t>ie  ?hrinz  an'i  Rnmiir'Uo  ?yp<'  prri.iiiccd 
w  hen  r<-«'ly  f'lr  market,  on  hasis  of  7  pounds  of  cheese  for 
ev(>ry  lii<)  [Kiund^  of  ii.iik  ._ ihjunls 

Factory  cx)st  of  chi-ese  per  pound 


.\rj>'n- 
niiii 


$693.00 


C2.70 


15Z30 


\m-  00 


134.40 


r73.  GO 


K.  41^1 


Ir.ited 
SU-fS 


•tl.  (">38.  (X) 
'  210.00 

4.'i7,  ()-> 


2,  3J6.  WJ 


aia  20 


2.  (J65.  SO 


«,  4'«1 
$0,  24>H 


The  cost  pri'-p  cf  the  cheese  indicated  in  the  abo\e  statement  is 
net  and  does  net  provide  for  any  return  on  the  investment  capital 

The  cost  ot  milk  m  Arpen', ma  is  the  cne  reported  by  the  laip,'-t 
dair^r-trade  publication.-:  th""  cc=t  cf  labor  Is  the  cne  reported  by 
the  United  States  Depar'ment  of  Comnierce;  and  the  other  items 
constitutinf;  the  general  overhead,  weic  obtained  from  trade 
ptiblication- 

Under  pre.sent  conditions,  the  Argentine  producers  of  Italian- 
tj-pe  cheese  ca:i  wt-U  afford  to  pay  transportation  to  the  United 
States,  and  our  present  duty  on  cheese,  and  =till  have  a  miargm  m 
excess  of  7  cents  per  pound  over  the  cc=t  to  the  United  States 
producers  on  tl^e  same  tvpe  cf  che'^sc.  This  is  proven  by  the  fact 
that  the  volume  cf  Italian-type  cheese  exported  by  Argentina  to 
the  United  States  has  been  for  several  years  past- and  is  now  — 
continually  on  the  tncrea.e.  as  shown  by  the  following  statistics 
furnished  by   the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce: 

CHEESE    IMI^-RTED    FROM    AnGENT:N.\    TO    THE    UNITED    STATES 

19,37:    1,048.(X)0  potmds.     Declared  value  $131,724 
1938:    1  464  (Hiu   prunct''       No  declared   value   available 
1939:     1.125  000    pcuads     au-:,t    8    months).     No    declared    value 
available. 

Please  take  notice  tliat  the  price  of  dairy  commodities  in  the 
United  States  in  1937  and  generally  in  the  world  markets,  were 
15  percei  t  hitrher  than  they  are  at  the  present  time  The  ptr- 
pound  pruc  .n  1937  ot  the  Argentina  cheese  f.  o.  b,  T^'ew  York  was 
13  cents,  as  established  by  the  above  statistics  This  was  also 
true  Insof.ir  a^  the  cost,  and  thereupon,  the  price  of  cheese  In 
Art;cnt'na  is  ccnctrned. 

COMPARISON   OF  TUT   RET.ATTVF  TAKIFF   PROTECTION   ON  CHEESE   OF  ITALIAN 
TYPES     WITH     TARIFF     PROTECTIL^N     ON     OTHER     DAHIY     PRODUCTS 

Due  to  the  tact  that  cheese  of  Italian  types  are  produced  with  a 
very  low  percentage  of  moisture  and  that  the  workmanship  required 
In  then  prcduction  is  very  costly,  the  protection  which  the  cheese 
manufr.clurpr  or  the  American  farmer  receives  from  every  100 
pounds  of  milk  is  much  less  than  the  protection  which  the  pro- 
ducers of  Chtddar  cheese  or  butter  receive  on  the  same  quantity 
of  milk  TTie  folir.wui'-'  computation  will  bring  out  the  accuracy  cf 
this  statement  us  slicwn  on  the  next  page, 
TarifJ  protection  of  IJO  pounds  of  milk  at  3  percent  butterfat  xiscd 

ir;   the  pre  duciwn   of  butter  and   its  byproduct.-i 
From  sklmmin?   100  pounds  of  milk  at  3'j   percent  butter- 
fat    (ov  rrun   23   pfrcent),   4  3   percent    puvmds   rf   btitter 
are    produced     which    receives   a   tar'fT   protection    on   the 

bas.s  ot   14  cents  per  pound,  equal  to $0,602 

Dry  skimmed  milk  produc'd  at  the  rate  of  8'j  {Dounds  fur 
every  loo  pounds  of  wl'nie  milk,  tariff  protection  on  same 
basis  cf  3  cents  per  pound .25,5 


Total    tariff    protection. 


8j7 


Tariff  jrroter'ion   rm    WO  pminds  of  milk  at   .T'',    pfrcevt   hiitterfat 
used   tn   the   prcKluctwn   cf   Parmesan   and   Reggiano   cheese   and 
its  byproducts 
Parmesan  or  Rrgrclam  cheese  fully  cured,   need   from   16 
to  24  months    produced  from  milk  standardi7ed  at   2  8 
percent  net  buttirfat.  G  2.i  pounris.     Pnscnt  tariff  pro- 
tection on  s:ime  7  cents  per  pound,  cqu.il  to $0.4375 

(Note:   Tlie  Parmesan  and  Rei^'ftiann  reqtiire  lont-fr 
curint^    and    contiun    h  .ss    moisture    from    R>"m.anello 
and  Sbrinz.     All  these  cheeses  are  produced  In  Aipen- 
tina  ) 
Butter  produced  from  butterfat  derived  from  the  stand- 
ardization of  the  milk  and  from  the  whty.  equal  to  0  8 
pound   of    butter,    tariff   protection   on   the   basis   of    14 
cents   per    pound .1120 


Total   tariff  protection ,05495 

Tariff  protection  on   100  pounds  of  milk  ^ised  in  the  production  of 
American    Cheddar   and    xts    byproducts 

Cheddar  cheese  obtained  from  said  milk  when  ready  for 
market,  9'\,  pounds,  tariff  protection  at  the  rate  of  7 
cents  p(  r  pound,  equal  to $0  6650 

Butter  produced  from  whey.  0  3  pound,  tariff  protection  on 

the  basis  of  14  cents  per  pound .0420 


Total    tariff    protection 7070 

The  low  basic  per-pound  rate  provided  by  the  United  States 
tariff,  which  would  have  not  piven  adequate  protection  to  the 
cheese  of  Italian  types  such  as  Parmesan.  Asiagn,  Piovolone,  and 
Peoilno  (wfncli  are  produced  with  verv  low  moisture  content  and 
which  require  lone;  periods  of  curiiik;)  v. as  intended  to  be  supported 
bv  the  application  of  the  35  perc-nt  ad  valorem  clau^-e  Bat  how 
can  this  provision  be  m:Kie  applicable  on  Parriv.  san  or  Regciano 
c!:eese  from  Argentina  when  they  are  invoiced  at  l.i  d  nts  per 
pound  ' 

In  othiT  words,  Parme^^an,  Asiapo.  Provolcr.''  and  Rnimrio 
cheese- -which  require  a  ven,  hiree  amotmt  cf  manual  Kii>,  r  in  their 
production,  a  Ion?  and  expensive  curing,  and  whicii  pive  a  yl  Id 
per  pound  of  butteriat  of  less  than  65  pe.ccnt  of  the  yield  L'iven 
by  cheese  cf  the  Cheddar  type  -receives  no  m.ore  tariff  j.'roiectinn 
In  relation  to  the  Arsjtntine  cheese  of  Italian  types  than  the  clicese 
which  Is  placed  on  the  market  3  days  alter  it  is  produced. 

The  daia  used  in  the  Icresoiny  computation  are  based  on  20  years 
of  cotitmu-us  ixp'Tieuce  m  the  produ'-tion  of  Parmesan.  Regpiano, 
and  Pr^)V'jlene  cheese  in  Wisconsin  and  Michigan. 

The  di'Terrnce  of  over  25  cents  {jer  100  pounds  cjf  raw  milk  be- 
tween tin-  tariff  protection  enjuved  by  the  producer  who  use  ^  this 
milk  in  the  production  cf  bu'ter  over  and  above  the  taritf  protection 
given  to  the  producer  of  chee.-e  of  Italian  type  dec-  not  alfect  the 
Italian  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States  altne.  but  aifects  the 
American  dairy  industry  in  general. 

The  cost  of  transpcuriation  on  cheese  from  Argentina  to  New 
York  amounts  to  ab(3Ut  2  cents  per  pound,  while  the  transportation 
of  tlie  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  cheese  to  the  consuming  markets 
in  carlot  loads  (the  eastern  seaboard  States)  is  over  1  cent  per 
pound.  By  addmtj  the  United  States  duly  of  7  cent.s  per  pound  to 
the  cost  of  production  and  to  the  cost  of  transportation,  the  Argen- 
tine cheese  producer  is  in  a  position  to  deliver  his  chee.-c  in  the 
New  York  marke'  at  18  cents  per  pound.  Tins  is  exactly  the  price 
paid  today  for  Ar;.'entine  Sbrmz  and  Romaneilo,  which  are  the 
types  cf  cheese  used  m  the  preceding  statem^'nt  ccncernintt  relative 
cost  of  producttcn.  The  average  cost  of  Italian  cheese  of  domestic 
production  delivered  in  N'w  York  Is.  instead.  26  cents  per  pound, 
whl'e  the  price  of  the  cheese  of  the  same  type  imported  from  Italy 
Is  about  35  cents  per  pound  There  is.  therefore  no  room  for  doubt 
that  Argentine  cheese  reeds  no  sp<'cial  protection  nor  any  added 
Induct  ment  to  enter  the  United  S'ates  markots  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  the  prcdurt'cn  cost  of  Italian  fh"e=;e  In  the 
United  States  is  rapidly  and  constantly  increasin<j;.  due  tc  improved 
and  more  costly  mt  thods  of  production  higher  wa:;es.  lil_;her  co:-t  of 
building,  machinery,  and  supplies— to  say  nothing  about  taxes  and 
social  security. 

P^or  the  reasons  eiven  on  the  preceding  page  the  Italian  Cheese 
Producers  Federation  carn^^tly  and  respectfully  wishes  to  brln;;  to 
the  attention  cf  the  competent  authorities  of  the  United  States 
Government  the  following: 

1  The  importance  wh.ch  th^  Tahan  cheese  industry  in  the  United 
States  ha*^  acquired  and  the  valuable  contributi')n  which  it  renders 
to  the  Am.erican  dairy  farmers  by  luting  th''  equivalent  of  20.000,000 
pound=  ol  butter  from  the  surplus  dairy  product. on  of  the  nr.tion, 

2  Tl^e  necessity  for  the  United  S'at.s  to  rendrr  it?elf  self- 
t-upportm^  in  its  lequirements  of  Itahan  cheese. 

3  The  larsrc  differrnce  in  the  cost  of  production  of  these  type?  of 
cheese  in  Are-ent.na  and  in  the  U-^hed  Stntes  (Argentina.  $0  6("2  per 
pound:  Urined  Stat-s  .'?0  246)  and  the  vast  marcin  which  the  Ar^;cn- 
tno  producer  of  Italian-type  cheese  has  over  the  cheese  producer  of 
th'-  United  Stat-s 

4  Th'^  discri'r.lr  :t;ng  tarifT  protection  already  cxistlni:  between 
the  dltferent  produ-t  of  the  dnin.-  Indu.'-try.  to"  wit,  for  every  100 
pmunds  cf  milk  r.-f-d  in  the  production  of  butter  and  milk  powd'-^r, 
$0  3.j7:  for  everv  100  pound=  of  milk  u.-ed  in  the  productior.  of  Ameri- 
can Cheddar  cheese  $0  7070;  for  every  100  pounds  cf  milk  used  In 
the  production  of  hard  lyr'e>  of  Italian  cheese.  $0  5495. 

5  Tlie  necessity  of  encourag.ng  the  development  cf  the  Italian 
cheese  industry  m  the  Uiii'-od  S  aics  nr.w  tliat  it  h.i  •  firmly  estub- 
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It  h-d  Itself  find  l^  In  a  position  to  make  .substantial  contribution  in 
rtiievmg  a  large  part  of  the  milk  surplus  of  the  Nation. 

C  To  the  fact  that  the  market  on  these  types  of  cheese,  which  Is 
used  almost  extlusively  in  .seasoning  foods  is  limited  and  that  the 
cheese  new  being  imported  from  Italy,  together  with  similar  cheese 
cf  domestic  production,  are  more  than  adequate  to  take  care  of  the 
Am  rican  m..rk  -is,  for  which  reason  the  American  producer  should 
bi    p. ven    encouragement    in    further    conquering    the    market    now 

com  lolled  by  the  cheese  from  Italy — which  sells  at  a  higher  price 

and  not  be  harassed  by  special  tariff  concession  in  favor  cf  the 
cheese  from  Argentina,  much  inferior  in  quality  to  the  cheese  of 
Ana  rican  production,  and  which  Aigentlna  cheese  for  the  reasons 
indii  ated  above  sells  at  prices  averaging  30  percent  below  the  cost 
of  prcduction  of  the  corresponding  American  cheese. 

7.  To  the  damage  that  would  derive  to  the  American  cheese  in- 
dustry and  to  the  American  milk  producers  should  there  be  any 
reduction  in  the  tariff  covering  cheese  of  Italian  types  in  the  pro- 
post  d  new  trad"  agreement  with  Argentina. 

8  To  the  fac'.  that  all  the  chee.se  exported  by  Argentina  to  the 
United  States,  whether  they  be  called  Reggiano"cr  Regglanito.  Ro- 
mano or  Rom.anello  Aslago  or  Goya,  Parme.~an  or  Sbrinz.  Provolone 
or  Provohe,  are  all  produced  by  the  typical  methods  used  in  the 
production  of  the  coriespondlng  types  of  Italian  cheese — and  that, 
11.  ri  fore,  are  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  typical  cheese  of 
Itahan  varieties  produced  in  America. 


Report  of  Northern  Lakes  States  Regional 

Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19,  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  August  5  I  placed  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  dealing  with  the  discussion  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  of  a  report  of  the  Northern  Lakes  States 
Regional  Committee.  At  that  time  I  called  the  attention  of 
Congress  to  the  importance  of  this  report  and  the  need  for 
legislation. 

I  have  said  several  times  that  while  Congress  is  in  session 
that  legislation  needed  to  carry  out  recommendations  of  these 
committees  should  be  considered  right  now. 

This  report  which  the  President  transmitted  makes  certain 
suggestions  dealing  with  the  unemployment  problem  in  north- 
ern Minnesota,  northern  Michigan,  and  northern  Wisconsin. 
It  deals  with  problems  which  affect  86  counties  in  these  States 
and  over  57,000,000  acres  of  territory.  The  President  says 
that  this  is  a  cut-over  area.  Tlie  forests  have  nearly  all  dis- 
appeared, and  there  are  more  people  than  jobs.  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  situation  with  Farm  Security  Administration  offi- 
cials, and  they  are  of  the  opinion  that  additional  legislation 
is  needed  in  connection  with  the  program  of  transforming 
this  area  into  self-supporting  communities.  The  President, 
in  discussing  the  report,  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that 
programs  which  have  to  do  with  forestry  should  provide  op- 
portunities for  work  for  local  people.  I  have  just  received 
an  interesting  letter  which  bears  on  this  viewpoint.  The 
writer  of  this  letter  is  from  the  district  I  represent,  and  he 
suggests  that  the  United  States  forestry  program  should  fur- 
ni.'-^h  residents  of  the  communities  with  an  opportunity  to 
work  in  the  United  States  forests.  I  am  in  entire  accord 
with  his  suggestion. 

Then  there  is  the  problem  that  exists  where  people  have 
settled  on  lands  unsuited  for  agricultural  purposes.  Machin- 
ery should  be  set  up  to  permit  these  people  to  be  transferred 
to  land  that  is  suitable  to  agriculture. 

The  President  also  calls  attention  to  the  need  of  giving 
long-time  loans  to  settlers  on  good  land  so  that  they  may 
become  self-supporting. 

There  are  other  problems  which  may  require  legislative 
action.  My  purpose  at  this  time  Is  to  suggest  that  while 
Congress  is  in  session  the  proper  committees  could  very  well 
hold  hearings  in  connection  with  proposed  legislation.  Every 
Member  of  Congress  knows  that  we  cannot  get  congressional 
action  unless  the  different  Government  departments  that 


have  to  deal  with  these  problems  make  their  recommenda- 
tions to  Congress.  They  do  this  by  appearing  before  the 
proper  committee  and  discussing  the  kind  of  legislation  that 
is  needed  and  the  appropriations  that  will  be  required. 

This  report  is  going  to  become  a  dead  document  unless  the 
different  Government  departments  appear  before  the  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress  and  suggest  legislation  that  will 
carry  out  the  suggestions  made  by  the  President  when  he 
transmitted  this  report  on  July  31,  1939.  I  do  not  subscribe 
to  the  view  that  all  Congi'ess  has  to  do  is  to  deal  with  the 
neutrality  question  and  then  go  home.  There  is  nothing 
more  important  to  our  people  than  sound  legislation  which 
will  create  more  opportunities  for  unemployed  men  and 
women  to  find  work  and  em.ploymcnt.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  chairmen  of  the  various  committees  in  the  House  will 
hold  meetings  and  discuss  this  report  of  the  National 
Resources  Committee. 

I  am  sure  that  I  voice  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
different  townships,  counties,  villages,  and  cities  in  the  dis- 
trict involved  when  I  say  that  they  are  anxious  to  appear 
before  the  proper  committees  and  make  suggestions  as  to 
the  type  of  legislation  needed. 


Effect  of  War  on  United  States  Trade 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

OF   CONNECTIC'TT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  ROGER  BABSON 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Roger 
Babson  which  appeared  recently  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor] 
Expert  Tells  Effect  of  War  on  United  States  Trade — World  War 

Cannot  Serve  as  Pattern.  Business  Conference  Hears Babson 

Sees  Stalin  Top 

Wellfsley,  Mass.,  October  17. — Commodity  demand,  supply,  and 
prices  will  not  follow  the  exact  pattern  of  the  World  War. 

Conditions  are  unprecedented,  and  the  answer  to  what  may 
reasonably  be  expected  of  commodities  depends.  Henry  H.  Stafford, 
commodity  specialist,  told  the  Twenty-sixth  National  Business  Con- 
ference at  Babson  Park  today,  on  whether  the  European  conflict  will 
be  a  long  one  of  years'  duration  or  a  short  one  limited  to  months. 

Assuming  a  long  war,  his  forecast  covered  four  major  points: 
"Materially  higher  average  commodity  prices;  a  record  volume  of 
United  States  business,  some  commodity  shortages,  delayed  and 
uncertain  deliveries,  and  poorer  quality;  more  Govenvment  control 
over  commodities  and  virtual  regimentation  of  business  and  In- 
dustry should  the  United  States  become  involved;  some  Inflation, 
soaring  indebtedness,  and  ultimate  deflation." 

VIEW  on  commodities 

On  a  short  war,  "say  within  6  months,"  Mr.  StalTord  saw  "a  sharp 
decline  in  the  average  of  commodity  prices,  with  'war  babies'  hardest 
hit;  a  recession  In  United  States  business  due  to  the  evaporation 
of  war  demand  and  the  necessary  adjustments  to  a  peacetime  basis; 
a  renewed  upswing  in  United  States  business  and  commodity  prices 
following  the  peace  adjustment;  a  boom  In  United  States  business 
which  would  be  bullish  on  commodity  prices,  given  a  peace  settle- 
ment Inspiring  genuine  confidence.  The  outlook  is  tor  higher 
average  commodity  prices." 

Just  back  from  the  Orient,  Roger  W.  Babson  said  It  was  his  con- 
viction that  a  stalemate  has  been  reached  In  the  Japanese-Chinese 
war. 

"Russia  Is  the  controlling  factor  In  the  world  today.  Mussolini 
has  done  much  for  Italy.  Hitler  has  Indomitable  courage.  Cham- 
berlain controls  the  world's  finances.  But  Stalin  Is  the  greatest 
statesman. 

"Stalin's  price  for  helping  Great  Britain  (last  August)  was  that 
Chamberlain  should  free  India,  socialize  certain  Industries  of  Eng- 
land, and  give  equal  opportunities  to  all  nations  and  parties." 

cites  STALIN'S  VIEW 

When  negotiations  between  England  and  Russia  failed,  Mr.  Stalin, 
according  to  Mr.  Babson,  declared:   "If  a  new  World  War  develops. 
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Its  dtirntlon  wfll  not  be  determined  by  its  navy,  army,  or  air  force, 
tut  bv  the  revolutions  at  home." 

All  the  b£ll:fc:ciTr.r.s  are  apprehens:>-c  of  Soviet  Russia  and  the 
spread  rf  communism  if  the  war  Is  fcv.f^ht  to  a  flni^^h.  Mr  Bal'son 
said  China  n:.d  Jam;!  =hare  that  apprehension,  he  said.  Ger- 
mar.y  dees  n^^t  want  Mr.  Stal'n  to  dictate  peace  terms  any  mor.^ 
than  cices  Groat  Br. tain,  France,  Japan,  or  Italy — "in  short,  the 
whf'l"  w- rkl.  -A-:';!  the  posribk-  exception  of  Russia,  is  huii'.jry  for  a 
\rnc  reri.irl  'f  n»';ice.'  he  ^tatt^d. 

Should  a  second  World  War  come,  Mr.  Bab.=on  declared.  "Ger- 
many and  Ji'.pun  are  likely  to  be  lined  up  with  England  and  France, 
all  agujust  Ru.-^-^ia." 

On  the  po-iti'-'n  of  th"  United  Spates,  he  ndded.  "If  Conrre^s  will 
row  amend  the  Neutrality  Act  a-  Cnl.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  advists, 
the  United  States  may  never  be  asked  to  enter  the  war." 

Advismt,  investors.  Mr.  Eabson  oaid.  "I  should  be  very  leary  ;"'bout 
holding  too  many  "w.ir  babies'  and  shoti'd  caret ully  go  through  my 
siife-deposit  box  w'.th  the  idea  of  [^-''ttin':;  rid  now  of  certain  'cats 
and  d  trs "  But  I  should  contintie  to  hold  good  stocks,  selected 
coinmuditifs.  and  pnxluctive  real  estate. 

"In  short,  continue  to  tnve.-t  accordin::;  to  fvmdamental  condi- 
tions ieiKiriou  thf^  war  n!ie  way  or  ih"  utiiiT  Continue  to  avoid  Icw- 
yieldini.:  long-term  bonds:  select  stocks  of  conipanies  which,  v  htn 
mfla'ion  com^s.  will  have  their  own  raw  materials,  and  be  sure  to 
diversifv  broadly. 

"H3v-'.a  little  farm  somewhere  Inland  as  an  insurance  policy  and 
nlway-  kef^p  on  band  a  supply  of  easoiine.  foodstuff:-.  fl.\.-hli'.:;hts, 
and  c;i.~h  for  emeru-encies.  Abow  all.  lay  up  spiritual  and  phy.'^ical 
r» serves  and  tram  your  children  to  do  likewise  as  well  as  to  have 
a  ustiul  edticatiun." 


The  Crusade  for  Peiice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  C.  SCHAFER 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19,  1029 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  REV.  EDWARD  LODGE  CURRAN,  PH  D. 


Mr.  SCHAFER  of  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
reply  to  Hon.  Alfred  E.  Smith  over  Columbia  network,  October 
7.  1939.  by  Rev.  Edward  Lodcre  Curran,  Ph.D.,  president,  In- 
ternational Catholic  Truth  Society;  director,  Anti-War  Cru- 
sade. Brooklyn.  N.  Y.: 

Tlie  crusade  for  peace  Is  the  most  important  issue  before  the 
attention  of  the  American  Nation  today.  It  is  a  crusade  to  preserve 
o'Ji"  present  constitutional  form  of  Am^erlcaii  denxcracy.  It  is  a 
crusade  to  intensify  and  expand  the  defenses  of  our  country  so 
that  no  "red"  or  "brown"  atrgrcss'^r  may  ever  duplicate  in  the 
United  States  the  cunning  and  cowardly  rape  of  Poland.  It  Is  a 
crusade  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  And  it  is  a  crusade 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the  vestibule  to  war. 

The  crusade  has  expressed  It.self  in  letters.  In  phone  calls  and 
In  telegrams  to  Congre^^  demanding  that  the  present  embirgo  on 
arms  and  ammunUion  to  foreign  belligtrents  be  maintained,  no 
matter  what  other  changes  may  be  made  in  our  present  neutrality 
legislation. 

Professional  columnists  In  seme  of  our  metropolitan  newspapers 
havf  referred  sneerinaly  to  thi-.  i-xprcssicn  of  an  av.-alc^ned  public 
opinion.  The  professional  columnists  should  rejoice  that  we  still 
live  in  a  country  where  citizens  still  possess  the  freedom  and 
the  energy  to  convey  their  attitude  on  proposed  legislation  to  the 
supreme  law-mai<mg  body  of  the  United  States  Ihe  professional 
columnists  them^^elves  are  professional  letter-writers,  recelvin.g 
hand.~ome  salariv-s  for  their  daily  epistles  in  the  metropolium 
newspapers.  In  spite  of  the  professional  columnists  we  of  the 
antiwar  crusade  intend  to  increase  and  deepen  and  Intensify  the 
voice  with  which  the  American  people  is  beseeching  the  Congress 
to  ket'p  Us  oat  of  war 

There  Is  no  mistaking  the  m.essage  of  our  voice.  It  Is  the  com- 
posite voice  of  American  manhood  and  American  motherhood — 
Protestant,  J-nv;  h.  and  Catholic  alike.  It  is  th--  composite  voice 
of  all  American  citizens  who  remember  the  blunder  and  the  stu- 
pidity and  the  failure  and  the  deceit  of  our  participation  in  the 
last  World  War  We  Insist  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
he<d  uur  v   ire 

We  .eh;i!l  fight.  If  need  be.  to  the  last  drop  of  blood  and  to  th.> 
last  br.^ath  cf  our  falllns;  bodies  against  any  invasion  by  any 
ai'pr-  «sor  against  the  continental,  insular,  or  Territorial  pos;-;essions 
of  the  United  States.  Wo  shall  fight  aminst  any  dicta'nrjhip, 
either  from  tlie  riglit  or  the  left,  that  raises  its  hand  within  the 
gates  and  attempts  to  strangle  our  present  const itut.onal  form  cf 
American  democracy.  But  we  sh.ill  not  flrht  for  the  European 
liatiuiifl   that    tiK'k    cur   money   and   our   b;  ,ud    20   yeais    ago   and 


then  sneered  at  our  peacrtimp  ld-f>li.^m.  We  ."^han  flfht  for  the 
di  fens'-  of  our  country  along  every  American  firnr,  but  wc  shall 
not  fieht.  anytime  or  anywhere,  for  foreign  causes  Uixin  foreij;ii 
battlcficldf;. 

We  l^ee  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to  ke^p  ti?  out  of 
foreign  en*ai->2:lin<r  a'liar.ces.  whe'her  they  be  the  allianrt>s  of  in- 
ternationil  polnirs  or  the  alliances  of  the  iriternat;onHl  mUT^itions 
trade.  We  recogiuzc  a  difTcrcnre  b(iwee;i  arms  and  aminuiv.<ion, 
which  are  fund  imfntally  and  primarily  commodif u-^  of  d  atlv  arid 
all  Of  her  C()mmnditie=.  which  aie  fundamt-ntally  and  primarily 
commc-clities  of  lifp.  even  If  the  mu'iitlnn  maker-'  and  thetr  al!i"s. 
the  forc'gn  propagandists,  refuse  to  do  so.  ITierefore.  we  hesz  the 
Congress  to  keep  us  out  of  war  by  keeping  us  out  of  the  Vfstbule 
to  war  Th.c  contemp'ated  repeal  of  the  embargo  fn  arms  and 
arnmun'tlon  to  foreign  bellu'-^ients  means  the  entrance  of  iha 
Uni'ed  S'ates  into  the  vestibule  to  war. 

There  is  not  a  single  argument  advanced  that  can  ju'^tify  the 
removal  of  the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition.  Tli  ise  who 
would  sell  arms  and  ammunition  to  all  for  cash  and  carry  have 
already  given  the  He  to  tlie  title  of  their  amendmf-nt  b'-  pro- 
vidli'g  for  90  divs  of  credit  to  ih'-"  very  nations  who  have  heen  our 
Insulting  debtors  to  the  tur.e  cf  billions  of  dollars  f^r  the  p  .st 
19  years.  If  they  have  nit  paid  In  19  years,  how  will  they  be  able 
or  willing  to  pay  in  90  days? 

Senator  KEi'  PITT^I.^N,  of  Nevada,  who  Is  eloquent  now  on  the 
Senate  floor  tor  repeal  of  tht  cmb.ngo  on  arnia  and  ainmUTnt:on, 
was  eloquent  2  years  ago  for  the  inalntenance  of  the  fmbar^o. 
We  wonder  who  has  whispered  In  his  ear  Whnt  economic  roy:'list 
has  put  prr.'-sure  rm  the  Senator  th-ourh  the  White  Hou  eV  We 
should  love  to  read  th->  hisfory  of  the  p'^^;  eholo</icnl  atid  pohMcal 
tran.?formation  by  which  PiTraiAN  tlie  einbargoist  has  b  come 
PiTT".:.\N  the  repcaiist 

StiMg  by  the  concentrated  expre—lon  on  the  part  of  hurc'-erls  of 
thrusands  of  American  clti/ens  against  removine  'h'"  embarfo  on 
arms  and  ammuniTion.  certain  groups  in  the  United  Stntes  placed 
Mr.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Governor  of  New  York  S: ate.  V"  fore 
the  microphone  a  wi-'k  a^o  There  is  no  one  who  admires  Al  Smith 
mcire  than  I.  As  a  fellow  American,  I  love  htm  for  hi'"-  Aire:  i^anism 
As  a  fellow  Catholic,  I  love  him  for  his  Catholicism.  He  is  oi:e  of 
whom  ail  Americin--  may  be  proud 

We  liitened  to  the  speech  of  Governor  Smith  with  feeling*  of  sad- 
ness and  burpr'se  There  was  not  a  siiir^le  argument  pre.sen'ed  to 
Jnst'fy  the  President's  demand  that  the  embarro  on  arms  and  ammu- 
nition be  removed  from  our  new  neutrality  legLslatlcn  Mr  Smith 
said  that  the  "present  Neutrality  Act  does  not  work  '  When.  Mr. 
Smith,  did  it  break  down''  How  and  where  did  it  brcdk  down''  Huw 
Clin  an  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  cease  to  work'  Even  if 
all  other  clauses  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  .'^hould  be  changed, 
why  cannot  the  embargo  on  arms  and  umrnuniMon  remain?  For  the 
pa.'t  several  years.  Mr.  Smith,  the  embargo  clause  of  ctir  present 
Neutrality  Act  has  helped  to  keep  us  nut  of  declared  and  und'^rlired 
wars  in  both  Europe  and  Asia.  It  kept  us  out  of  the  Span.sh  Civil 
War  wh'-n  evf^rv  red  in  this  country  was  hcwhng  for  its  repeal  in 
order  that  Stalin  might  have  accomplished  In  Spain  wliat  he  has 
already   accomplished  in  Poland. 

You  are  not  true  to  the  record.  Mr.  Sm!th  T'he  present  embargo 
cr.  arms  and  ammunition  has  worked.  "It  has  not."  as  you  tried  to 
Ftiijgest.  Mr  Smith,  "been  weighed  in  the  balanc(>  and  found  want- 
ing." The  only  balance  that  has  wc'ghed  it  and  found  it  want.ng 
has  been  th'/-  Fairbanks  scali's  of  the  Du  Ponts  nr.d  the  other 
m.un'non-m>king  economic  rryallsts  In  this  countr,- 

For  the  sake  of  the  record.  Mr.  Smith  we  agree  with  you  that  the 
transportation  of  any  gocxis  or  any  passengers  in  Amer'can  ships  to 
warring  nations  shcul:!  be  prohibited  For  the  s;:ke  of  the  re^erd, 
Mr  Sm.lth  we  a'^re'  v.ith  you  that  Am.erican  t^h  ps  and  Ame-lmn 
passenr-er-  should  he  kept  out  of  the  e.vport  bu.?lnt  s  .  For  the  .'^ake 
of  the  record.  Mr  Smith,  we  believe  that  American  markets  of  inter- 
national trade  fchoiild  be  krpt  otHU  to  belhgtrent  nation:^  lor  all 
commocMties  sa\e  arms  a;  d  ammunition  We  should  .h-11  ill  rom- 
niodities.  save  arms  and  ammuniticn,  to  any  bellgcrent  power  that 
comfs  With  cash  and  that  titkes  away  the  pureha.scd  commc dates  in 
its  own  ships  cr  the  ships  of  other  nationalities.  But  we  ire  now, 
and  always,  dedicated  to  the  retent.on  uf  the  embargo  on  urms  and 
ammunition,  no  matter  wha*-  the  President  desires  and  no  ma-ter 
how  Itchy  the  palm  of  the  munition  makers  and  the  international 
bankers  may  become. 

Again,  Mr.  Sinrh.  for  the  sake  of  the  record,  we  re.smt  your 
statement  that  r,nly  those  who  la'r'k  an  f.ndersfand.ng  cf  the 
issue  will  oppose  the  demand  of  the  President  that  the°embargo 
on  arms  and  ammunition  be  repealed.  The  record  of  the  l^resicle'it 
Is  open  to  the  American  people  for  the  past  6  years.  /Vmenc»n 
citu^ens  have  tlie  right  to  criticizv.  In  public  or'  m  prrate,  the 
record  of  any  citizen  or  public  official  of  the  United  S'ate*;.  Inrlud- 
ing  the  President  of  tlie  I'nited  States.  Shoul.i  any  citizen  be 
denied  the  right  to  express  public  criticism  of  public  "acts,  on  the 
part  of  public  cluciais.  either  ovi:r  the  radio  or  in  the  press  or  on 
the  public  platfc-m  the  mioment  of  tl-.at  denial  is  the  ni'-'ment  of 
a  collap.smg  dfnirrraey  arid  an  m-ipiint  dictatorship. 

Wc  of  the  antiwar  crusade  understand  the  isrue  It  Is  the  issue 
of  Keeping  us  out  of  war  by  keeping  u.s  out  of  tiie  vc^'bule  to 
war.  It  is  the  l.^sue  of  Isolating  and  identifying  thosn  commccliMcs 
which  are  clearly  and  directly  and  purpo-^ely  and  Immedintoly 
weapons  of  death.  It  is  the  issue  of  refusing 'to  become  a  party 
to  the  contract  of  wholesale  murder  by  furii'shing  ruch  fams  and 
ammunition  to  any  belligerent  nation  abroad. 

It  is  the  l<=.<^tie  cf  rcfu.-ing  to  nl'.cw  the  munition  ma'r-r-rs  and 
the  intcruatlcnal  baiiktis  to  wax  rich  and  fat  on  tiie  broken  bodies 
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and  the  bayoneted  breasts  of  those  who  are  done  to  death  by  arms 
and  ammunition  manufactured  in  the  United  States.  It  "is  the 
Issue  of  remembering  that  the  cash-and-carry  policy  applied  to 
arms  and  ammunition  20  years  ago  became  the  policy  of  credit  and 
carry  and  next,  through  the  flotation  of  foreign  loans  in  the  United 
Stales  the  policy  of  float  and  carry,  and  finally  the  policy  of  being 
carried  into  the  death  and  destruction  and  massacre  and  mutila- 
tion of  actual  warfare.  It  is  the  issue  of  amending  and  strengthen- 
ing the  piesent  Neutrality  Act  without  canceling  a  single  word  of 
the  embargo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  foreign  belligerents. 

This  is  not  a  Catholic  question  or  a  Protestant  question  or  a 
Jewi.sh  question.  This  Is  an  American  question.  We  of  the  anti- 
war crusade  who  are  flL'hting  for  the  retention  of  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  ammunition  in  all  neutrality  letiiSlation.  resent  certain 
recent  attempts  to  identify  certain  remarks  in  the  Italian  news- 
paper, ©---ervatore  Rom, mo.  as  semiofTicial  approval  cf  t^e  Presi- 
dent's des.re  to  remove  the  embarjo  They  are  nothing  of  the  kind. 
Let  It  be  said  to  all  the  world  that  the  Osservatore  Romano  is  not 
the  oiflf  lal  representative  of  the  papacy.  Let  it  be  said  to  all  the 
world  that  in  matters  purely  civic  and"  purely  political  no  Ameri- 
can Catholic  takes  orders  from  or  is  bound  by  the  statements  in 
any  foreign  newspajx'r  no  miattcr  in  what  foreign  country  the 
statements  may  be  printed. 

This  is  not  the  tune  for  participation  in  forelcn  affairs  either 
directly  or  indirectly.  This  is  the  time  for  preparednes.=  .  This  Is 
the  time  to  perfect  our  coast  defenses  and  our  antiwar  craft.  This 
is  the  time  to  build  an  army  capable  of  .'mcce-sfully  defending  every 
mile  i:f  our  boundary  line  and  capable  r;f  succes^fullv  stnnping  the 
advance  of  any  "brown"  or  "red"  aggressor  acroc^s  cur  Mexican  or 
Alaskan  bordt-rs.  This  is  the  time  to  build  an  air  force  that  can 
plunge  every  en-mv  bombnie  plane,  reckless  enough  to  attack  Us. 
Into  oblivion.  This  is  the  tim.e  to  build  a  navy  that  can  success- 
fullv  prcuect  beth  our  Atlantic  and  Pacifir  coasts  at  one  and  the 
same  time  This  is  the  time  to  protect  our  country  from  sub- 
versive activitlts  within  the  gates  by  removing  every  Communist 
and  every  Na;i  from  public  office  in  America.  T7iis  is  the  time  to 
1«  L'l-late  for  pe.'.ce  and  prosperity  and  preparedness  here  in  the 
United  atates  of  America. 

Peace  legislation  means  keeping  out  of  the  vestibule  of  war  by 
retaining  th.e  embaigo  on  arms  and  ammunition  to  foreign  bel- 
ligerents Preparedness  legislation  means  keeping  the  products  of 
American  makers  defenses  for  the  air  and  land  and  sea  defenses 
of  the  United  States  of  America.  Prosperity  legislaticn  means 
vitalizing  the  economic  life  of  tins  Nation  so  that  10.000.000  Ameri- 
cans can  be  put  back  to  work,  and  so  that  every  American  family 
may  be  the  recipient  of  a  living  annual  wage. 

This  IS  the  caiuse  of  our  antiwar  cru.-ade.  Billions  for  defense 
but  not  one  cent  of  American  money  and  not  one  ounce  of  American 
blood  and  not  one  item  of  American  arms  and  ammunition  for 
the  foreign  causes  of  foreign  nations  on  foreign  battlefields  abroad. 


A  Righteous  Neutrality  With  Peace  for  America 


EXTEXSIOX  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ANDREW  C.  SCHIFFLER 

OF  WK.ST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRKSENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19.  1939 

Mr.  SCHIFFT.ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
cwn  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  wish  to  express  myself  upon 
that  question  which  is  foremost  in  the  mind  of  every  Ameri- 
can citizen. 

The  efforts  now  bein,'?  made  to  amend  and  repeal  the  neu- 
trality laws  are  unneutral  and  in  violation  of  the  spirit  and 
letter  of  international  law  and  of  neutrality.  It  is  an  estab- 
lished principle  that  once  war  has  started  a  neutral  nation 
has  the  r;ght  to  amend  its  neutrality  lavvs  to  improve  its 
own  condition  so  long  as  the  same  aHects  all  belligerents  with 
equal  force  and  in  exactly  the  same  manner.  Changes  in 
such  laws  which  create  unequal  advantages  more  favorable 
to  one  nation  or  group  of  nations  than  to  another  is  a  direct 
violation  of  the  spirit  and  letter  of  true  neutrality. 

This  principle  has  been  stated  by  the  most  eminent  author- 
ities in  America  on  international  law  and  neutrality.  Mr. 
Henry  S.  Fraser,  legal  adviser  to  the  late  Honorable  George 
W.  Wickersham,  American  delegate  of  the  League  of  Nations 
Committee  for  Codification  of  International  Law,  one  of  these 
outstanding  authorities  for  this  proposition,  September  21, 
1939.  said: 

Germany  will  instantly  have  the  right  under  International  law 
to  take  steps  of  reprisal  and  retaliation  against  American  ships. 
Such  reprisals  might  be  taken  against  .ships  even  in  coastwise  trade, 
and  even  if  they  were  not  carrying  contraband.     There  is  an  estab- 


lished principle  of  international  law  that  a  neutral  may  not,  after 
the  outbreak  of  war,  change  its  legislation  for  the  "purpose  of 
assisting  one  of  the  belligerents. 

The  Honorable  W.  J.  Bryan,  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the 
Cabinet  of  President  Wilson,  on  April  21,  1915,  so  advised  the 
German  Ambassador  that  to  amend  the  then  existing  neu- 
trality laws  would  be  an  unneutral  act.    He  said: 

It  will  be  a  matter  of  gratification  to  me  if  I  have  removed  from 
Your  Excellency's  mind  any  misapprehension  vou  may  have  been 
under  regarding  either  the  policy  or  the  spirit  and  purposes  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Its  neutrality  is  founded  upon 
the  firm  basis  of  conscience  and  good  will. 

The  proposals  now  pending  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  are  to  completely  repeal  the  arms-embargo  provision 
of  our  neutrality  law;  to  provide  for  the  sales  of  arms,  imple- 
m.ents  of  war,  and  munitions;  to  provide  for  the  establishment 
by  the  President  of  combat  zones;  to  prohibit  the  travel  of 
American  citizens  upon  ships  of  belligerents;  to  prohibit  the 
arming  of  American  merchant  vessels;  and  to  prohibit  the 
carrying  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war  by  American  vessels. 
Much  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  the  term  "cash  and 
carry."  Many  have  been  led  to  believe  that  the  proposal 
made  before  the  Senate  Foicgn  Relations  Committee  and 
now  before  the  Senate  for  consideration  really  provides  for 
cash  and  carry  of  arms,  implements  of  war,  and  ammuni- 
tions. This,  in  effect,  means  the  complete  transfer  of  title  of 
implements  of  war  and  munitions  and  payment  in  cash  in 
the  United  States  before  it  is  permissible  to  export  such  to 
warring  nations.  This  is  not  the  case.  The  bill  provides  for 
a  transfer  of  title,  but  it  does  not  provide  in  strict  terms  for 
cash  payment.  Even  were  this  so,  it  would  be  highly  objec- 
tionable and  would  amount  to  a  change  in  our  position  on 
neutrality.  Broad  authority  is  given  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  the  extension  of  credit,  and  under 
the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill  it  is  possible  to  establish  a 
large  credit  in  the  United  States,  there  being  no  limitation 
upon  the  amount  of  credit  that  the  President  may  permit. 
This  provision  might  aptly  be  term.ed  "tick  and  take  it."  It 
is  the  back  door  to  the  war  and  the  first  step  to  our  active 
military  participation  in  such  war.  The  trinity  of  foreign 
credit,  foreign  trade,  and  foreign  travel  involved  us  in  the 
last  war.  Any  or  all  of  these  can  get  us  into  the  present  war, 
and  would  likely  do  so  if  we  recede  from  our  present  position 
of  safety  and  change  our  laws  on  neutrality.  Many  persons 
are  bent  upon  breaking  down  those  provisions  of  law,  enacted 
when  the  Congress  was  cool  in  reasoning,  calm  in  judgment, 
and  the  world  at  peace.  Under  the  high-pressure  propaganda 
now  being  promoted  in  the  shrewdest  manner,  with  the  crea- 
tion of  phrases  analogous  to  those  used  to  incite  and  inflame 
the  American  people  during  the  World  War,  and  with  the 
additional  illusion  of  "fools'  gold,''  we  are  very  likely  to  be 
propagandized  into  a  high  state  of  emotionalism  and  conse- 
quently lose  the  power  of  rational  reasoning. 

If  the  American  people  will  read  and  study  the  history  of 
Europe  and  the  various  underlying  causes  of  the  many  wars 
in  the  past,  it  should  becom^e  quite  apparent  to  them  that 
our  participation  in  the  present  war  would  be  as  fruitless  and 
tragic  as  was  our  engaging  in  the  last  World  War.  At  the 
vfery  moment  we  allow  indebtedness  to  be  created  by  the 
warring  nations  in  the  purchase  of  war  supplies,  and  thus  give 
our  economic  aid,  it  is  inevitable  that  our  military  participa- 
tion will  soon  follow.  The  last  war  was  incited  by  the  use 
of  illusions,  idealistic  phrases,  and  an  imaginary  interest, 
whereas  there  was  no  reasonable  cause  for  our  participation 
as  has  been  pointed  out  by  eminent  historians. 

Foreign  credit  was  the  beginning.  Purchases  were  made 
in  this  country  by  warring  nations  and  the  indebtedness  was 
held  by  international  bankers.  The  condition  of  that  In- 
debtedness became  precarious.  By  propaganda  we  were  made 
to  feel  that  except  for  our  active  help,  the  world  would  be  lost 
and  civilization  destroyed.  Incidents  occurred,  pressure  was 
exerted  and  we,  in  this  high  state  of  emotionalism,  became 
actively  engaged  in  shipping  materials,  money,  and  men  to 
foreign  lands.  The  debts  held  by  the  international  bankers 
were  paid  by  the  process  of  America  issuing  bonds  to  its  citi- 
zens, commonly  designated  "Liberty  Bonds."    A  part  of  the 
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proccods  of  s\',ch  bonds  was  loaned  to  foreisn  nations,  who, 
in  rum,  paid  th--'r  debt?  to  th--  bank.-r>.  Th-  Ainnican  t:ix- 
IXiyers  are  ytt  lo(>k:ng  for  payment  of  a  substantial  part  of 
their  bonds,  subjcriptions  for  which,  in  many  instances,  were 
made  at  c^reat  sacrifice. 

H:iw  severely  must  we  be  jolt*  d  in  order  to  leani  the  lesson 
♦h;:.  taus'^.t?  The  tragic  d'^ath.s  and  lonely  graves  that  fill 
Flanders  F::lris;  ih.-^  incalculable  .suffering  of  thousands  (f 
boys  no'.v  hospitalized  in  this  country;  some  oi'^hteen  tlicu- 
sand  who,  through  shell  shock  and  by  other  means,  lost  their 
reasoning  and  are  hopelessly  incurable.  a.s  w>Il  as  the  many 
oth'T  thou'^ands  crippled  and  now  hospital.zed  cr  undergoing 
medical  treatment,  fought  for  a  cause  since  proved  futile  and 
simulated  by  em.pty  phrases  such  as  "the  war  to  end  wars"  or 
"ih;j  war  to  make  the  world  safe  for  denicciacy."  It  is  sense- 
less and  tragic  beyond  description. 

We  huve  a  deep  sympathy  for  the  sorrow  and  suffering  of 
those  afflicted  m  Europe  today.  Let  us  do  all  we  can  in  a 
neutral  una  ptacfablc  manner  to  end  '.his  tragic  chapter  in 
human  hi.-'.ory.  Let  us  extend  the  har.d  of  friend:  hip  to  aid 
in  the  solution  of  the  world's  problems  and  to  bring  to  an 
end  this  useless  and  sinful  chapter  in  history.  However,  let 
us  be  ever  cautious  that  we  shall  not  also  become,  to  our 
everlasting  sorrow,  afflicted  \^ithGut  reason  in  like  manner. 

War  has  prevailed  in  China  for  3  years.  Th:  peace-loving, 
ph;loo0,.h:c  ixople  cf  that  part  cf  the  world  have  pleaded  for 
assictance  again-^t  the  ravages  of  an  unwanted  war.  We  have 
shipped  to  the  aggressor  in  a  war  of  conquest  the  mea:is  to 
continue  that  warfare  against  a  people  who  are  stanch  friends 
of  our  country.  We  ha\e  turned  a  deaf  car  to  their  appeals. 
In  the  meantime,  we  have  .'■upplied  the  aggressor  with  all 
means  of  warfare.  S^eel,  scrap  iron,  trucks,  cotton  for  gun- 
powder, petroleum,  copper,  and  other  es.:entials  of  war  were 
shipped  all  f^r  profit.  The  consequences  of  our  turning  a 
deaf  ear  and  closini  our  eyes  to  these  appeals  and  to  this 
dismal  picture  will  be  visited  upjn  u;l  for  many  generations 
to  cemc.  Soon  the  white  man  and  his  commerce  will  be 
extinct  in  A.-^ia. 

We  nov;  turn  to  the  European  situation  with  a  Messianic 
attitude  and  head  directly  for  a  bloody  and  tragic  chapter 
in  American  history.  It  is  not  neutrality  we  seek  in  the  pro- 
P'.occi  changes  in  our  law.s.  It  is  the  first  step  to  alliances. 
Neutrality  is  a  friendly  attitude  toward  all  belligerents.  We 
seek  to  become  partial  and  to  pick  favorites.  How  can  ♦he 
ad::iini.-tration  justify  i's  rapid  about-face? 

Our  neutrality  lerL^latiun  was  enacted  at  a  time  when  the 
world  was  at  peace — wh  n  it  wrs  possible  to  make  appraisal 
and  arrive  at  a  soimd,  impartial  opinion.  Such  policy  was 
entirely  .-eund  and  practicable,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  lan- 
guage of  all  our  leaders,  including  President  Roosevelt,  who 
on  August  31.  1935.  and  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of  the 
present  basic  neutrality  law.  said: 

I  have  rivin  my  approval  to  Serir>tc  J(  ir.t  Ro.-f  lutifii  173 — the 
n<utr:\hty  !e:'islitt ion  which  pap.'^fd  the  C''r.L;ri.<s  I;i.-t  week. 

I  have  approved  this  joint  rt^s-^lutK'n  lieciiti^e  i''  W'i=  Intenc'ed  as 
nn  pxpr^ssv  n  (  f  the  fixed  desire  of  the  G^vommpnt  and  the  people 
of  thf  Umitd  Siatf-  to  nviad  any  action  which  mu'h'  involve  us  in 
war.  TI.  '  purpose  is  wholly  excellent,  and  thi;-  Joint  resolution  will 
to  a  considerable  dr'i,ree  serve  that  end. 

President  Roosevelt  also,  on  October  30,  1935.  said: 

This  Goveriinunt  i.-.  detcrminoU  not  to  become  involv.'d  in  tlie 
C(  ir.roversy  and  is  :inxious  fur  the  restoration  and  maii:tcnance  of 
ponce. 

H>  wevt  r.  In  the  course  of  war.  tempting  trade  opportunitlr.s  may 
be  ctlered  to  our  people  to  supply  materials  which  would  proion-^ 
the  w.ir  I  tin  not  bt  iieve  that  ihc  American  people  will  wi,h  for 
abnormally  ipcrea.sed  prcf.ts  that  temporarily  mit;ht  be  sr-rurod  by 
prcatly  extending  our  trade  in  such  materials;  nor  would  they  Vni-.i 
the  struggles  en  the  battlefield  to  be  prolonged  because  of  prcUts 
accrumc    to   a   ci-mparatively   small   number   of    American    citizens. 

Accordintly.  the  American  Government  is  keeping;  informed  as  to 
all  shipments  consigned  for  export  to  both  belligerents 

President  Roosevelt  again,  on  February  29,  1936,  said: 

I  renew  the  appeal  made  last  October  to  the  American  people  that 
thiy  ^o  coi-.duct  their  trade  with  belligrrent  nation;  that  it  cannot 
be  said  that  they  are  seizin;:;  new  opportunities  for  prcfi:  or  that 
by  changmg  our  peacetime  trade  they  give  aid  to  the  ccntm-aation 
cf  war 

Again,  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  August  14,  1936,  the  Presi- 
dent said: 


I  It  was  the  prospect  >.f  war  profits  that  cau.sed  the  cxten'^lon  of 
monopoly  nnd  unjastifled  ex[)an.sion  of  industry  and  a  p  ice  level 
so  hit^'h  th?X  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  ci editor 
wa.-  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  if  war  should  break  out  a^ain  In  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  ve  would  find  In  thi.s  counry  thou- 
sands of  Annricans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — foulb"  gold — 
would  atten'pt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

lliey  wiuld  tell  ycu — and.  unfortunately,  their  vi»~ws  v.ould  get 
wide  public. 'y — tliat  if  they  cuuki  produce  and  ship  tins  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  bcllir;cienL  nations,  the  uiuitT^)loved  of 
America  would  all  find  wcrk.  They  would  tell  you  that  if  they 
could  extend  credi'  to  warnr.g  nations,  that  credit  would  be  used 
In  the  Uiiittd  States  to  build  homes  and  factorUs  and  pay  our  debts. 
Ihey  would  tell  ycu  that  America  once  more  would  capture  the 
trade  of  the  world. 

The  American  people  look  to  our  honored  President  to  keep 
his  promises  to  them.  Tliese  promises  were  made  in  the 
democratic  platform  of  1936.  which  contains  the  loliowing 
language: 

We  shall  continue  to  observe  a  true  neutrality  In  the  dispute  of 
others:  to  be  prepared  r*>.solutely  to  resist  agi^ri'S^ion  against  our- 
selves; to  work  for  peace  and  to  take  the  profit.',  out  of  war;  to 
guard  aeaust  beint;  drawn,  by  political  commitment:,,  interiia- 
lioiial  banking,  or  private  trading,  into  any  war  which  may  de- 
velop anywhere. 

How  in  view  of  this  positive  language  can  the  present  atti- 
tude and  proposals  to  amend  the  law  be  justified?  Is  it  con- 
ceivable that  such  an  inconsistent  change  of  attitude  can  be 
based  upon  sound  roa=:cning  and  a  desire  for  impartiaLty? 

We  need  not  look  for  "fools'  gold"  in  abriormal  profits 
coming  from  the  sale  and  export  of  war  materials.  This  is 
clearly  demonstrated  by  the  occurrences  cf  the  pa5t  month 
or  so.  Our  prcocnt  upward  trend  in  business  and  improved 
conditions  in  the  employment  of  idle  peopU;  indicate  that 
wlien  American  markets  are  protected  for  American  products, 
prosperity  is  within  our  Nation.  Exports  from  European 
countries,  by  reason  of  the  hazards  of  shipments  to  us  from 
them  have  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  month.  Ex- 
ports from  this  country  to  neutral  countries  have  substan- 
tially incr-  ascd.  If  we  can  keep  our  hands  clean,  manifest 
a  friendlines.s  to  the  entire  world,  protect  American  markets 
from  cheap  foreign-made  goods,  and  prosecute  our  legitimate 
export  trade  among  neutrals,  a  wave  of  sound  prosperity 
sliall  be  our  blessing.  Let  this  be  our  course  and  seek  no 
"fool's  gold."  but  the  honorable  and  legitimate  prosperity 
that  will  come  to  us  from  a  righteous  course. 

I  a:n  opposed  to  any  change  in  our  neutrality  laws  at  this 
time,  the  reasrn  being  that  such  is  unneutral,  unjustified, 
and  provocative  of  war.  I  desire  for  our  beloved  Cjunti-y 
real  neutrality,  prosperity,  and  a  permanent  peace,  to  have 
adequate  protection  by  a  strong,  well-equipped,  and  efficiently 
trained  naval,  land,  and  air  force.  I  shall  lend  my  whole- 
hearted supp.irt  to  obtain  these. 

I  desire,  strive,  and  pray  for  strict  and  honorable  neu- 
trality; honest  dealings  v.ith  all  nations  of  the  world:  a  pres- 
ervation of  Anit  rican  dignity;  and  a  friendly  attitude  toward 
all  ptop.e.  To  IO:low  this  course  vv.ll  be  .safe,  honorable,  and 
dignified,  and  will  bring  manifold  blessings  to  our  people. 


Celebiiition  in  Honor  of  Senator  Wheeler  at 
Hudson,  Mass. 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF   ALABAMA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  19  ^ legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4).  1939 


ARTICLE   FliOM    TTIE    BROTHEI'.HOOD   OF   LOCOMOTIVE    FIRE- 
MEN AND  ENGINEMENS  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  HILL.     Mr.  President,  on  the  1st  of  October  the  city 
cf  Hudson,  Mass.,  held  a  notable  celebration  in  honor  of  her 
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Illustrious  son.  our  distinguished  colleague,  one  of  the  out- 
siandmt^  citizens  and  leaders  of  our  country,  the  Senator  from 
^lentana  Mr.  Whlklfr].  Tlie  story  of  the  celebration  is 
toid  by  Mr.  D.  B.  Robertson,  president  of  the  Brotherhood 
of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen.  in  an  article  in  the 
Brotherhord  of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Enginemen 's  maga- 
z:ne  for  Cctobrr,  I  ask  unanimous  con>ent  to  place  the 
article  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Brotherliood   of  Locomotive  Firemen  and  Eneinemcn's 
Magazine.  Octob.r  1939 1 

WHFFtlNG    WITH    WHEEIER    ON    WHEFLFR    D.\Y--Hr3SON,    M.\SS..    CITY    OF 
SFN.ATO-.S    riRTH     CTl  FnR.'.TFS    IN    HONOR    OF   ILLUSTUIOVS   SON 

(By  D.  B.  Robertson,  president) 
Population   of   the   Irtle   citv   of   Hudson.   In   Middlesex   County, 
Ma.-s  .  increa.-ed  some  threefold  on  October  1. 

The  occasion  was  the  homecomim;  celebration  for  the  town's 
Illustrious  s.-n.  Senator  Bl-rton  K  Wheller,  of  Montana,  who  was 
born  there  on  February  27,  1382.  Farmers,  businessmen,  laborers. 
and  townspeople  m  general,  turned  out  in  cri  at  numbers  In  all" 
some  30,000  i)ersons,  citizens  of  Hudson  and  surrounding  com- 
nuinitie-  i:;  MiddU.-tx  County.  participaUd  cnthiu^iasticallv  m  the 
proceedmus. 

Since  June  the  event  had  been  in  preparation.  Two  hundred 
committee  members  covering  every  phase  of  activity  worked 
throiuhi  ut  the  summer  months  to  give  the  Senator  a  hiarty  wel- 
come Brother  G.  A.  Hendert<m.  k,'eneral  chairman  of  our  brbther- 
h(Kid  on  the  Boston  &  Maine,  lives  in  that  locality  and  served  on 
S(  veral  conitnit tees. 

Senato"^  Wheeler  graduated  from  the  Hudson  Hitth  School  in  1900 
at  the  ,,  ol  18.  After  working  3  years  m  Massachusetts  Indus- 
trie- he  lilt  his  home  town  to  enter  the  University  of  Michigan 
from  which  institution  he  graduated  with  a  law  degree.  Many  of 
his  old  high-.school  classmates  were  on  hand  at  the  celebration  to 
pKct  him. 

Upon  leavin^  collcRC  Senator  Wheeler  moved  to  Montana,  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  of  that  State  in  1905  and  started  the 
liraetiee  ol  law  in  Putte  Independt  nee  of  tlioui-'ht  ar.d  action 
n.aiked  Ins  career,  and  in  him  the  common  people  found  counsel 
upon  whom  they  could  depend. 

After  ser\iim  2  year.-  m  the  Montana  House  of  Representatives 
he  was  appointed  United  States  district  atiornev  by  President 
Wo<  drow  Wil.-on  in  1913,  reslpnmg  at  the  completion  of  5  years' 
exceptional  .service  largely  because  of  his  pronounced  views  against 
war 

Propressives  were  scarce  in  the  United  States  Senate  and  liberal- 
ism was  not  so  popular  when  in  1922  Senator  Wheelfr  was  first 
elected  to  tliat  body.  He  was  reelected  in  1928  and  1934.  During 
the  more  thi<n  16  years  he  has  been  on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interstate  Commerce,  many  of  which  he  has  served  as  chairman. 
Senator  Wheeler  has  made  a  study  of  the  railroad  industry  and 
its  financial  practices.  His  numeroirs  investigations  have  led  to 
amazing  revelations,  and  the  courage,  vigor,  and  intelligence  he 
has  displayed  during  his  public  career  has  made  him  a  national 
figure 

Although  the  first  Member  of  Congre.ss  openly  to  pledge  support 
to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States, 
Senator  Wheeler  did  not  l>t  his  friendship"  for  the  President  alter 
his  characttristic  independence.  Ever  nn  outstanding  example  of 
patriotic  leadership  in  America,  he  has  always  fought  for  progrcs- 
frive  legislation  in  the  interest  of  all  the  people.  Railroad  men 
will  never  forget  his  efforts  In  the  last  session  of  Congress  to 
secure  enactment  of  measures  designed  to  aid  the  workers  and  to 
rehabilitate  the  railroad  industry  and  place  it  on  an  equal  footing 
with  other  forms  of  transportation. 

The  homecoming  celebration  for  Senator  Wheeler  In  the  town 
«f  his  birth  was  an  event  of  majestic  proportions,  Tlie  Boston 
f--  Maine  Railroad  ran  special  trains  to  Hud.son  carrying  many  from 
distant  points  and  automobiles  lined  the  highways  in  all  direc- 
tions. In  the  great  parade  that  started  at  1  p.  m.  were  5.000  people 
and  several  bands  with  Infantry  and  lioats  in  the  line  of  ma:ch. 
The  standard  railroad  labor  organizations  were  represented  in  the 
p:irade  by  over  1,000  members,  led  by  Brothers  Henderson;  F.  A. 
Svmonds.  Massachusetts  State  legislative  chairman;  and  F.  S. 
Columbus.  New  York  State  legislative  chairman.  Many  of  the 
railroad  men  wore  overalls  and  caps.  The  delegation  was  headed 
with  a  band  and  a  locomotive  float. 

The  Senator,  some  of  his  senatorial  colleagues,  and  former  clnss- 
matis  reviewed  the  parade  near  the  entrance  to  Riverside  Park  in 
Hudson,  where  the  celebration  was  held.  Near  this  entrance  Is 
the  Senator's  birthplace,  and  the  town  is  dedicating  a  new  field 
house  to  him. 

The  park  grounds  were  adequate  to  accommodate  the  30.000  to 
35,(X)0  per.sons  in  attendance.  A  great  chorus  of  500  voices  and  a 
band  of  60  pieces  were  in  the  background  of  tiie  speakers'  platform. 
Their  selec'ions  included  Hail  America;  Ol'  Man  River;  Home, 
Sweet  Home;  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  from  Handel's  Messiah;  Land 
of  Hope  and  Glory;  Toast  to  the  Flag;  and  the  U.  S.  A.  March. 

In  attendance,  representing  our  brotherhood,  were  President 
Robertson,  Assistant  President  Goff.  and  Editor  and  Manager  Glenn. 
along  with  many  of  our  general  and  legislative  chairmen  and  locaJ 
lodge  officers  in  the  New  England  States. 


!        Among    the   speakers   were   Senators  D.-ivid   I.   Walsh   and   Henry 
i    Cabot  Lodge.  Jr..  of  Massachusetts,  nnd  President  Robert.-on  cf  our 
brctherhood.      Senator    Wheelers    address    wiv>    broadcast    over    a 
Nat:on-wide  radio  hook-up  and  is  rcp.oduced,  as  follows: 

"It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  Hudson  and  to  greet  old  friends 
and  acquaintances. 

"TliLU-h  the  town  has  changed  with  the  march  of  progress — 
though  many  sites  familiar  30  years  ago  are  no  more — and  thouch 
there  is  increased  bu.-lnoss  activity  and  many  more  person'=  are 
here,  yet  the  eld  spirit  is  the  same.  I  am  proud  to  be  numben-d 
among  the  sons  of  Hudson.  Just  as  I  am  pleased,  beyond  mv  limited 
description,  with  the  great  reception  that  has  been  accorded  me. 
"My  cbhitations  to  you  n.ow  are  even  greater,  and  I  have  long 
known  that  I  owe  you  much.  It  was  in  vcur  public  schools  that  I 
received  my  primary  education.  It  was  the  principal  of  Uic  Hudson 
HiEin  School  who  suggested  nnd  enccuraced  mv  study  of  the  law 
Fnte  has  treated  me  kindly,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  mv  debt  to 
Mr.  Charles  A.  Williams  and  to  Miss  Ethyl  Rawson.  of  the  Hudson 
pub:ic-sch(.x-il  system,  for  the  eTicouragement  which  thev  gave  me. 

"It  was  the  town  of  Hudson,  the  county  of  Middlesex '  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  glorious  traditions  of  all 
New  England  that  furnislied  the  background  of  which  I  am  «;o 
proud  No  State,  no  part  of  these  United  States,  ever  produced 
greater  liberals,  greater  leaders,  or  better  men  than  John  Hancock 
Benjamin  Franklin.  Same.el  Adams,  Paul  Revere,  John  Adams,  and 
the  host  of  patriots  whose  names  and  whose  deeds  are  so  Indelibly 
inscribed  on  the  pages  of  history  of  this  Nation.  They  were  the 
liberals  of  their  day.  Some  called  them  radicals.  Today  we  honor 
them  as  patriots.  Tlic  liberalism  of  these  farseeing  patriots  has 
been  a  constant  source  of  inspiration  to  all  Americans', 

"New  England  has  contributed  more  than  leadership  to  our 
great  Nation.  Democracy  on  this  continent  had  Us  birth  In  the 
town  meeting.  I  can  well  remember  as  a  bov  clutching  the  hand 
of  Abe  Tyler,  my  grandfather,  as  we  went  to  town  hall  I  thrilled 
to  the  discu.ssions.  There  it  was  after  full  and  open  debate  by  all 
citiz.ens  who  desired  to  participate  that  town  problems  and  policies 
were  settled.  Such  free  and  open  discussion,  and  the  rule  of  the 
majority,  is  real  democracy. 

"Your  forefathers  and  rnlne  laid  down  their  lives  to  establish  a 
democratic  republic  In  this  land.  They  were  farmers  cobblers 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  merchants,  nnd  tradesmen,  but  wlUi  the  march 
of  progress  the  shoeshop  became  a  factory  and  the  cobbler  an 
employee.  The  small  factory  or  shop  with  its  owner-worker  disap- 
peared and  in  its  stead  came  modern  industrialization,  combina- 
tions, and  trusts.  Mass  production  replaced  the  individual  and 
bi ought  with  it  severe  tests  of  democracy— unemployment  low 
farm  prices,  and  poverty 

"Amid  economic  inequalities,  social  Injustice,  and  poverty  democ- 
racy always  labors,  if,  indeed,  it  does  not  fall.  Poverty  is  as  needless 
as  It  is  vicious.  It  fills  the  earth  with  subversive  dogmas — endangers 
our  democracy,  and  hence  cur  freedom  Poverty  Is  the  menace  of 
peace,  the  .seed  of  race  hatreds,  and  the  cause  of  religious  prejudice. 
If  man  must  hate,  let  us  not  hate  each  other;  let  us  hate  poverty  If 
man  must  make  war,  let  us  not  flght  each  other;  let  us  make  war 
on  poverty. 

"The  success  or  failure  of  American  democracy  Is  dependent  upon 
economic  and  social  conditlon.s— upon  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
th(^  people  who  compose  it  and  not  upon  who  wins  the  war  In 
Europe.  Men  will  fight  nnd  even  die  for  democracy,  but  once  gained 
their  children  and  grandchildren  come  to  accept  the  privileges  of 
cor.stitutlonal  democracy  as  commonplace.  Lacking  employment, 
food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  markets  lor  their  produce,  they  become  a 
fertile  field  for  demagogues.  Once  Germany  attempted  a  democracy, 
but  its  people  had  been  reduced  to  economic  serfdom,  and  In  poverty 
succumbed  to  the  false  promises  of  economic  security.  They  sold 
their  freedom  for  the  promise  of  bread.  The  old  saying  that  "You 
cannot  have  bread  for  nothing  "  is  us  true  today  as  ever.  You  mtist 
work  for  it  or  you'll  be  required  to  give  up  your  liberties  for  It. 

"Through  the  ages  the  number  one  economic  problem  had  been 
that  of  producl--g  enough.  American  industrial  genius  solved  this 
problem  in  our  country  by  mass  production. 

"Now  we  are  told  we  have  too  much  farm  land,  too  much  factory 
capacity,  too  many  mines,  too  much  food  and  clothing— so  much 
of  everything  that  starvation  lurks  at  our  doors.  So  much  wheat 
milk,  and  meat  that  farmers  are  losing  their  farms,  laborers  losing 
their  Jobs,  and  people  losing  faith  In  their  follow  man  If  not  in 
their  Government, 

"What  a  paradox. 

"Let  us  not  forget  that  It  Is  the  very  lack  of  all  these  things  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wars 
In  Europe  and  In  the  Orient. 

"It  must  be  apparent,  then,  that  ma^s  production  to  bo  suc- 
cessful must  be  nccompanir'd  by  mass  consumption — money 
earned  and  in  the  pockets  of  the  people  to  buy  the  goods  produced. 

"We  In  America  must  use  our  genius  and  our  re.-^ources  In  solving 
thi.-i  paradox  of  want  in  the  mid.st  of  plenty,  if  we  desire  to  save 
the  country  from  financial  nnd  moral  bankruptcy.  We  mu.st  not 
u.se  that  genius  or  our  great  resources  in  a  futile  European  war. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  Is  the  moral  and  financial 
bankruptcy  of  a  nation  that  brings  about  dictatorship, 

"Less  than  23  years  ago  we  went  Into  a  bloody  conflict  'to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy.'  Today,  after  that  so-called  victorious 
holy  war.  the  world  knows  less  democracy  than  ever  before.  To 
say  the  World  War  was  futile  Is  to  be  charitable — it  was  horrible. 
It  was  disastrous.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  potential  results,  direct 
and  indirect,  of  the  present  war. 
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"A  qunn- r  rf  a  contriry  apo  Kaiscri-m  ^-zp  to  be  stamped  out: 
nriw  It  :s  !iazi-ism.  Both  are  iudefi'n.siblc;  bo*h  are  reput:i.ant  to 
free  peoples.  The  pr(jblem  thur.  face's  Europe  to<:!uv  not  only 
pjrulUls  the  1914  siLuation  but  i^  one  whicli  Is  n-corded  In  the 
pages  cf  European  history  a  hundred  timis.  Th(  characters  may  bo 
mure  hold,  the  names  cha:.L'"ri.  unci  rertamlv  the  villain  is  equally 
or  more  r<  pul-ilve.  but  the  plot  and  the  climax  are  as  uld  as  Euro- 
pi'iin  history  itself. 

•  My  sympa^hks  are  with  the  Allies,  and  I  know  that  the  American 
poople  and  all  lovers  tf  di  in^oracy  want  HUlerl^m  crush- d  It  Is 
th^'  '-vmb-il  of  dictatorsn;p  of  buiikruptcv.  followed  bv  intolerance, 
biKotrv.  and  preludiciv  All  this  is  the  produ.-t  of  the  l^s":  war  and 
should  th-  presen'  war  fssumr  the  dlmen.^ions  of  the  first  World 
War.  I  am  fra'-ful  that  there  will  not  only  be  a  banlirupt  Germany 
but  a  banktupt  world — not  one  Hitler,  one  Mussolini,  or  one  Stalin, 
but  many 

■Sympathetic  as  we  are  with  those  who  find  themselves  at  war 
with  dictators,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  entry 
i:.to  war  cannot  be  mejisured  alone  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  dollars 
spent  The  price  wr-uld  surely  be  los.s  of  drmocracy  and  Christianity. 
They  could  not  wi'h.stand  the  impact  of  war. 

"Our  problem  is  to  solve  our  economic  difficulties  at  home  and 
not  the  politics  of  Europe.  Our  problem  Is  to  preserve  American 
democracy  and  not  the  balance  of  power  or  the  boundaries  of 
Europe, 

•'We  are  pa.ssinp  through  a  grave  crisis,  a  trvins  period.  We  must 
be  vigilant  m  guarding  our  peace.  Neither  sentiment,  propaganda, 
nor  profits  must  b.:"  allowed  to  infiuence  our  determination  to  avoid 
our  participation  in  the  present  conflict. 

■"Already  tliere  has  b<  en  loosed  upon  us  a  flood  of  propaganda 
from  bf)th  sides.  Its  intensity  will  be  multiplied  with  the  pa.ssage 
of  time.  Already  in  Washington  the  war  hysteria  rises  in  full 
flood.  I>^tectives  watch  the  Capitol,  watch  the  offlcc  buildings,  and 
watch  each  other.  It  won't  be  long  now  before  we  will  be  spying 
on  each  other  and  seeing  German  U-boats  in  the  Great  Lakes  and 
enemy  airplanes  over   the   Rocky  Mountains. 

"I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  shouldn't  be  more  afraid  of 
the  war  propaganda  o.-igmating  in  Wastiington  than  that  which 
emanates  from  foreign  capitals. 

"The  American  people  today  seem  resolved  to  withstand  it.  Let 
us  pray  that  they  keep  steadfast  in  the  hectic  days  to  come.  They 
realize  that  otir  vi.slon  may  be  clouded  and  our  thinking  dulled,  but 
they  know  that  the  cost  of  war  will  be  greater  today  than  ever 
before. 

"War  profits  will  destroy  true  neutrality.  They  Uire  and  corrupt. 
War  profits  may  bring  a  temporary  and  artificial  prosperity — a 
prosperity  which  would  be  only  a  shot  in  the  arm  of  our  economic 
system  productive  of  a  cheap  and  murderous  Jag  —but  which  would 
end  in  a  dl.'^astrous  depression.  At  this  moment  th-re  is  some 
increase  in  the  price  of  wheat,  sugar,  beef,  and  otlier  basic  goods. 
C<>rtain  industries  are  hastily  reemploying  men,  but  for  any  war- 
engendered   prosperity    we    will   eventually   pay   and    pay    and    pay. 

"We  are  neither  Germans.  Poles.  Britalns.  Frenchmen.  Italians, 
nor  Russians  We  are  Americans  and  in  this  hour  of  world  strife 
our  couniry  is  a  haven  for  peace  We  must  so  maintain  It.  Cries 
of  na.i^i-ism.  fascism,  or  communism  that  we  presently  hear  neither 
fri'^hten  nor  interest  me.  Working  democracy  can  witli.stand  their 
attacks  The  only  'i.sm'  in  which  I  am  interested  is  Americanism. 
We  should  build  up  our  national  defence  so  that  no  nation  wiU 
dare  attack  us;  we  must  build  up  our  trade  in  the  Americas  where 
our  natural  markets  lie. 

"As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate  I  will  never  vote  to 
send  a  simple  American  boy  across  the  water  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil  Neither  will  I.  by  my  vote,  approve  of  a  single  step  that  in 
my  JudEimrnt  may  lead  this  country  down  the  road  to  war. 

"These  are  some  of  the  rea.sons  why  I  am  not  m  favor  of  selling 
arms  and  munitions  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  This  is  why  I 
would  Insist  that  all  other  products  be  paid  for  in  cash  and  delivery 
made  in  this  country.  And  this  is  why  I  would  say  to  all  Ameri- 
cans— you  travel  in  troubled  waters  at  your  own  risk;  you  cannot 
and  mu.st  not  involve  this  country  in  war. 

"America  must  be  kept  safe  for  Americans  in  America." 

Banquet  tendered  in  honor  of  the  Senator  at  7;30  p.  m.  in  the 
State  armory  wa.^  attended  by  1,250  guests.  Among  tlie  speakers 
there  was  President  Robertson,  of  our  brotherhood.  He  spoke  as 
follows: 

"Speakins^  for  the  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association  repre- 
senting national  railroad  labor  generally  and  railroad  labor  in 
Ma.s.sachusetts  specifically,  I  congratulate  this  community  on  its 
great  welcome  cf  Senator  Wheeler.  It  is  evident  all  groups  of 
people,  rcuardh'ss  of  occupation,  pay  this  outstanding  tribute  to  an 
American  .'■tatesman  who  has  eau-ned  the  right  to  this  fine  recogni- 
tion by  hib  native  town  of  Hudson. 

"Why  do  we.  representing  over  a  million  transportation  workers, 
Join  you  in  tlils  splendid  celebration.^ 

"Our  experience  with  Senator  Wheeler  over  the  la.st  17  years 
has  led  us  to  admire  and  respect  his  indepencicnce  and  courage 
a^s  a  leader.  We  have  gor.e  to  him  on  numerous  occasions.  «ince 
lie  ha.-^  a  henvy  resp>onsibility.  regarding  national  transportation 
leu'i.-laticn  We  have  found  han  able  and  of  high  capacity  We 
have  found  him  sound  in  Judgment.  We  have  found  him  honest 
nr.d  without  prejudice — always  seeking  the  truth.  At  times  we 
have  found  him  severe  a.s  a  critic,  if  what  we  wanted  did  not 
appear  to  him  as  practicable  as  It  had  honestly  seemed  to  us. 
When  he  gave  his  word,  however,  we  could  depend  on  it.  We 
would  respect  him  for  hts  stand,  whatever  It  was,  as  be  would 
respect  \is  for  the  stand  we  took. 


"A<  a  re.'.ult  of  Senator  WiiFn.En's  leadership  and  prent  influence, 
the  railroad  eiuployees  oi  tlu  United  StatL-s  h.ive  today  a  greater 
mea.-ure  of  Justice  to  their  iutercbta  and  security  for  their  Jobs  and 
families. 

"Possiblv.  for  the  moment,  public  policies  or  principles  he  advo- 
cated would  apiH-ar  unpopular,  but  the  truth  he  expre.^'-t'd  would 
will,  and  public  sentiment  generally  ccnflimcd  tlie  justice  and 
wisdom  ef  :he  Senator's  course  aiid  coniluct. 

"I  can  speak  from  a  somewhat  intimate  contact  and  knowledge 
of  this  man  In  recent  years  We  could  not  necessanly  agree  with 
him  always,  for  labor,  too,  needs  education  as  well  as  evoryliody 
else  But  time  and  n^'a^ii  his  uncanny  sense  of  what  l.s  best  for 
America  and  the  .'■e.ilms  of  national  government  usually  pro\ed 
true  and  rmhteous  altogether.  A  man  who  is  motivated  by  an 
unselfish  and  honest  desire  to  serve  his  country  in  dome-tic  and 
forci>:n  affairs,  if  he  Is  intelligent  and  sound.  In  most  instances,  is 
bound  to  be  ri^tht  and  Just.  Such  a  man  should  always  have  the 
leadership   in   national   crises 

"We  mu.>^  iifjt  adhere  to  poHcle.s.  whatever  they  are.  wliich  may 
develop  causes  that  In  their  efTecrs  would  ruin  this  American  civl- 
llza''ion  and  inevitably  bring  about  complete  collapse  or  insolvency. 
That  IS  not  the  road  to  American  democracy.  Let  us  at  all  casts 
avoid  su;  h  a  road. 

"Meeting  dangerous  conditions  such  as  this  country  and  the 
worUl  are  now  passing  through,  requires  high  courage  and  keen, 
intelligent  thought  and  action.  We  will  not  meet  these  conditions 
by  ha.'^ty  action  or  attitudes  of  fear.  We  will  meet  and  cn-ercome 
these  present  conditions  of  conflu  t  only  by  patiently  evolving  a 
solution,  based  on  first  and  enduring  principles  r.f  the  kind  of 
democratic  government  that  lias  made  our  country  the  greatest 
civilization  in  modern  history. 

■'So.  Senator  Wheeler,  my  hosts  In  Hud.son.  and  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen, permit  me  to  express  my  deep  appreciation  personally  and 
on  behalf  of  more  than  a  million  railroad  workers  and  their  fami- 
lies, of  being  accorded  the  privilege  of  being  here  and  giving  you 
this  me^'Sage." 


[Copy  of  testimonial  to  Senator  Wheelfr.  which  was  encrro.ssed  and 
framed  and  pre.sented  to  him  at  homecoming  celebration  held  In 
his  honor  in  Hud.son,  Mass.  October  1,  1939 1 

TO 

BtTRTON  Kendall  Wheeler 

beloved     native     son     of     HUDSON,     MASS. 

DISTINGUISHED  SEN.^TOR  FROM   MONTANA 

ON    THIS    THE    OCCASION    OF 

YOUR     HOMECOMING 

OCTOBER    1,    ia39 

From  this,  your  birthplace  and  the  town  of  your  bovhood.  we,  yciur 
townspeople,  have  cuu.sed  to  be  ensorulled  from  our  heart.s  this 
permanent  record,  expressive  cf  our  love  and  neighborly  appreciii- 
tion  for  a  life  that  is  being  so  usefully,  courageously,  honestly,  and 
un.selfi.^hly  lived  in  the  service  ol  vour  feil<<w  Americans  and  in 
upholding  and  Interpreting  anew  for  this  age  the  principles  of 
government  which  have  made  our  United  Slates  of  America  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth — the  one  true  democracy  of  friendly 
peoples  in  this  world  today,  and.  as  such,  the  last  bulwark  of 
civilization  as  we  know  and  cherish  it. 

May  your  life  and  your  creat  talent.s  of  statesmanship  be  spared  to 
tht  service  of  this  countrv  and  its  peoples  l<ir  many  more  years  to 
coine  in  whatever  hieh  o:3ces  destiny  may  place  you  is  the  wish  of 
your  old  friencLs,  clasismates,  and  those  younger  townspeople  who 
have  come  to  respect  and  admire  you  through  knowledge  cf  your 
laudable  achievements  m  the  public  interest. 

We  of  Maasachu.st  tts  share  you  gladly  and  pridefully  with  Mon- 
tana in  the  honor  you  have  earned  and  the  di.stlnctlon  you 
deservedly  hold  as  one  of  the  outstanding  Americans  of  this  day. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  WYOMING 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1929 


STATEMFNT  OF   HON    FRANK  O    HORTON.   OF   WYOMING.   BE- 
FORE THE  COMMITTEE  FOR  RECIPROCITY   INFORMATION 


Mr.  HORTON  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  my  .statement  delivered  be- 
fore the  Committee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  in  the  old 
Land  Office  Building,  Washington,  at  a  hearing  on  the  pro- 
posed reciprocal  trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  as  follows: 

Mr  HoRTON.  I  want  to  substantiate  everything  that  was  said  by 
the  Honorable  Harrt  B  Cofeee.  of  Nebra.ska.  and  that  every  farmer 
and  every  farm  organization  that  I  know  of  Is  absolutely  opposed 
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to  the  sc-Cillcd  rrciprrral  trade  ncreemev.'s.  and  I  emph.isize  the 
word  "so-ciilled"  because  I  feel  that  the  agreements,  the  authority 
that  lias  been  granted  by  the  Congress  to  draw  up  these  trade 
agreements,  has  not  been  carried  out  in  a  reciprocal  v.av,  and  i: 
is  this  lack  of  reciprocity  that  I  object  to.  and  I  particularlv  object 
to  this  trade  treaty,  this  pnposed  trade  treatv  with  the  Argen- 
tlnl.ins  because  fully  95  percent  of  the  anicles  which  are  under 
consideration  are  articles  that  are  grown  on  the  farm,  and  many 
cf  thi'm  in  my  own  State,  and  I  feel  that  no  m.inor  operation  li 
goii  g  to  correct  the  situation  that  confronts  us  today  It  is  going 
to  be  a  major  operation,  and  the  only  way  we  can  restore  prosper- 
ity, iiot  or.iy  of  asTrlculture.  but  of  this  country  as  a  VNhcle.  is  to 
not  call  them  trade  agreements  any  more,  but  to  call  them  treaties 
and  put  them  back  where  they  should  be  and  require  Senate 
cor.firmation 

Taritl  concessions  on  the  farm  and  ranch  products  listed  for 
consideration  in  negotiating  the  proposed  reciprocal -trade  treaty 
with  Argentina  are  unwarranted,  unjust,  and  indefensible.  Not 
only  would  they  be  contrary  to  the  theory  of  our  trade-treaty 
policy,  but  they  would  defeat  the  declared  purposes  of  that  policy 
as  well.  To  substantiate  this,  it  is  necessary  to  cite  only  a  few  of 
many  grave  objections : 

1  They  would  tend  to  Increase  Instead  of  to  reduce  our  already 
unwieldy  aericultural  surpluses  and  to  drive  to  still  lower  levels 
the  prices  for  farm  and  ranch  products. 

2  Tliey  would  be  discriminatory  in  that  they  would  provide 
expanding  markets  for  indu!=trial  products  at  the  expense  of  farm 
products  without  compen.sating  advantages. 

3  They  would  tend  to  aggravate  instead  of  to  solve  the  problem 
of  unemployment,  the  greatest  domestic  problem  which  confronts 
this  Nation  today,  and  they  wotild  operate  to  tear  down  American 
standards  of  living  throueh  enforced  competition  with  cheap,  peon 
labor  working  long  hours  and  under  conditions  intolerable  to 
Americans 

4  Tiiey  would  put  American  meat  products  in  direct  competition 
with  what  m  fac;.  If  not  in  theory,  amount  to  products  which  are 
subsidized  by  a  forei;:n  government. 

5  Thi  y  would  h;i-.ore  the  wishes  and  be  contrary  to  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  millions  of  American  farmers  and  ranchers  who 
would  be  the  direct  sufferers 

6  Tliey  would  make  commitments  which  might  prove  dangerous 
and  damaging  in  a  tune  of  great  international  uncertainty  and 
fluctuati   n  m  the  rates  of  foreign  exchange 

To  a  far  greater  «  xtent  in  this  propo.sed  agreement  than  in  any 
cf  the  other  19  net;o'iated  to  date.  9  of  them  with  Latin  American 
countries,  would  American  agriculture  have  to  stand  the  burden  of 
tariff  reductions  if  concessions  are  made  on  the  products  to  be 
discussed  I-ully  90  percent  of  the  items  to  be  negotiated  affect 
Am-rican  farm  products  directly  Many  of  them,  such  as  beef  and 
veal  in  tins.  b<^ef  and  horse  hides,  skins,  cheese  ar.d  ca.sfin,  tallow, 
tankaiTe.  cxfact  of  meat,  pickled  or  cured  beef  and  veal,  turkeys! 
corn.  eggs,  dog  food,  alfalfa  seed,  and  wo<il,  are  articles  that  will 
come   In   direct    competition   with    products   of   my   own   State, 

At  this  point  I  want  to  note  that  when  yeni  listed  those  various 
byproducts  of  th'->  cow  yoti  have  got  the  whole  blooming  critter 
coming  into  this  country  along  with  the  cr.nned  beef.  Tlie  embargo 
keeps  the  live  animal  out.  but  this  propo.sed  trade  agreement  lets 
the  dead  thing  in.  so  in  that  respect,  at  least,  you  have  circum- 
vented the  sanitary  convent  ion 

In  view  of  our  experience  with  .some  of  the  treaties  which  have 
been  in  effect  for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  permit  analysis  of 
their  effects.  I  am  amazed  that  this  Government  should  seriously 
contemplate  again  trading  off  the  American  farm  market  for  the 
benefit  of  the  eastern  industrialists.  Agriculture  is  In  no  condi- 
tion to  sustain  this  added  blow. 

Take  the  plight  of  the  dairy  farmers  for  Instance.  Record  pro- 
duction of  milk  during  the  last  2  years  made  it  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  purcha.se  unmarketable  surpluses  and  to 
give  away  these  surpluses  to  persons  on  relief.  Yet  this  same 
Government  is  contemplating  action  which  would  fasten  low  prices 
upon  oiu-  farmers  for  many  years  as  a  result  of  cuts  in  duties. 

One  of  the  products  up  for  discussion  In  connection  with  con- 
cessions is  casein,  made  from  skim  milk.  The  present  duty  Is  5 
cents  a  pound.  This  duty  was  the  subject  of  Intense  controversy 
In  the  Congress  of  1930.  when  dairy  farmers  were  lined  up  against 
coated-paper  manufacturers  who  wanted  to  bring  this  product  in 
at  cheaper  prices.  Does  the  State  Department  today  think  more  of 
the  coated-paper  manufacturers  than  it  does  of  the  dairy  farmers? 

There  are  billions  of  pounds  of  skim  milk  available  In  this 
country  today.  Yet  the  smaller  creameries  cannot  afford  to  con- 
vert It  into  casein  unless  they  can  get  a  return  at  least  sufficient  to 
cover  the  processing  cost.  Manufacture  of  casein  and  manufacture 
of  dry  skim  are  alternate  operations  depending  upon  price  re- 
turns. If  the  price  of  casein  Is  lower  as  a  result  of  tariff  conces- 
sions, there  will  be  an  excess  In  the  dry  skim  milk  market  such  as 
will  prove  absolutely  ruinous  to  skim  prices. 

Reduction  In  the  duty  on  cheeses  also  Is  to  be  dl-scussed.  Amer- 
ican farmers  already  have  had  to  suffer  from  heavy  price  cuts  in  a 
■w-lde  range  of  cheeses  competitive  with  the  Argentine  product  In 
the  United  States.  A  cut  in  duty  on  this  Argentine  product  would 
be  a  heavy  blow  to  dairy  farmers,  especially  In  Wisconsin.  Minne- 
sota, and  Wyoming,  which  produce  close  "to  2,500,000  pounds  of 
Swiss  cheese  per  year. 

Up  for  dl.scusslon  also  are  tariff  concessions  on  turkeys,  dead, 
dressed  or  undressed,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen.  What  will  a  tariff 
reduction  mean  to  the  thousands  of  Americans,  many  of  them  resi- 


dents in  my  home  State  of  Wycminc.  who  depend  uocn  the  rv.sirp 
of  turkeys  for  a  livelihood?  A  clue  to  th.e  ansv.vr 'is  to  be  fourd 
In  our  experience  with  the  Canadian  trade  acreement. 

That  treaty  went  i:\to  cfftx-t  m  November^  1?35.  It  reduced  the 
rate  of  live  turkeys  from  8  cents  to  4  cents  n  pound. 

Government  figures  show  that  during  19v<3  1934.  and  1935.  under 
the  old  8-cent  tariff,  a  yearly  average  of  onlv  3.7tX>  povmds  of  Uve 
turkeys  found  their  way  into"  the  United  States.  In  193t;  the  tariff 
was  reduced  to  4  cents  a  p»^  und.  and  we  find  a  vcarlv  average  for 
the  3  years  of  1936.  1937.  and  1938  of  80,000  pounds  "entei  .iiu  the 
United  States  Twenty-one  times  as  many  turkevs  entered  the 
United  States  when  a  50-percent  reduction  In  the  tariff  was  made. 
Or.  if  \ou  take  the  low  Jigure  of  1933.  when  the  8-cent  dutv  held 
and  compare  It  with  the  high  of  1938.  when  the  4-ccnt  dutv  was 
really  beginning  to  be  appreciated  in  Canada,  vou  find  148  times  as 
many  turkeys  entering  in  1938  as  in  1933 

If  they  reduced  the  tariff  50  percent  on  Canadian  turkevs  in  order 
to  be  neutral  you  will  have  to  follow  suit  with  the  Argentine  and 
reduce  the  present  10-cent  duty  to  5  cents;  and,  of  ctiurse.  it  is 
only  likely  that  the  same  pick-tip  will  occur  in  dead  turkevs  from 
the  Argentine  as  occurred  in  live  turkeys  from  Canada.  During  the 
past  6  years  the  average  yearly  imports  of  dead  turkevs  has  been 
350,000  pounds,  so  to  be  consistent  we  will  have  to  multiply  this  by 
21.  and  when  do  we  And  some  7.350.000  pounds  of  turkevs  on  the 
march  from  Argentina  for  turkey  days  of  1940.  Yes;  anci  in  order 
to  give  them  full  measure,  bear  in  mind  that  even  in  these  war- 
scare  days  1 1 .,  cents  per  pound  is  the  rate  from  Argentina  to  New 
York,  while  the  rate  from  Wyoming  to  New  York  is  2'..  cents  per 
pound  * 

I  might  add  here  that  I'o  cents  Is  the  price  now,  after  the  war 
scare  is  on,  for  turkeys  from  the  Argentine  to  New  York  City  Just 
what  It  was  befo.'-e  that  I  do  not  know,  btit  I  do  happen  to  know 
that  the  rate  on.  for  instance,  canned  meat,  the  normal  rate  before 
the  war  scare  was  $6.50  as  compared  with  $8.60  now.  So  It  is  oi.ly 
fair  to  assume  that  prior  to  the  war  .scare  it  was  lower  than  that 
which  I  have  Just  quoted — namely.  1^,   cents  per  pound. 

Wool.  tcx).  appears  on  the  discussion  "list.  To  get  an  idea  of  what 
may  be  expected  here  we  have  only  to  scan  the  record  of  the  British 
trade  agreements.  When  the  trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain 
first  was  suggested  we  were  assured  by  the  administration  that  the 
American  wool  producer  would  be  fully  protected.  Despite  these 
assurances  and  in  consequence  of  the  mere  propo.sal  of  the  treaty. 
wool  prices  in  Wyoming  for  the  1938  clip  were  off  fully  one-third 
from  the  prices  of  1937,  even  before  the  agreement  was  ccnsum- 
mated. 

That  the  f(-ars  of  the  wool  growers  were  well  founded  is  .shown  by 
the  fact  that  since  the  British  trade  agreements  have  become  a 
reality,  Imports  of  wool  and  mohair,  wool  waste,  noils,  and  rags 
have  increa.sed  roughly  600  percent.  Department  of  Ccmmerce 
figures  show  that  during  the  first  0  months  of  this  year  wool  im- 
ports totaled  116  801000  pounds,  compared  with  25.415,500  pounds 
in  the  .same  jj-rlod  of  last  year.  Herein  Is  to  be  found  the  source 
of  the  great  apprehension  of  cur  llcckma.sters  over  the  proposed 
concession.',  to  Argentina. 

I  realize  v,e  are  told  that  the.se  wools  to  be  Imported  are  coarse 
grades  and  will  not  come  in  competition  with  United  States  wool. 
My  answer  to  that  is  that  even  now  stranger  things  than  coarse 
wool  are  being  t.sed  as  wool  substitutes.  I  remember  of  having  read 
a  number  of  years  ago  cf  a  freight-train  wreck  In  which  four  cars 
or  peanut  hulls  consigned  to  a  certain  virgin-wool  manufacturer 
were  bu.sted  wide  open  and  strewn  over  the  land.scapc.  If  wool 
coi.eo.^slons  are  started  with  the  coarse  grade,  they  will  be  followed 
by  other  concessions  on  all  wools  until  our  whole  protection  Is  gone. 
As  it  is  Udw,  less  than  50  percent  of  virgin  wool  l.s  contained  in 
materials  advertised  as  virgin  wools. 

Our  cattlemen  are  even  more  concerned,  because,  with  the  present 
proioctivc  tariff  of  6  cents  a  pound  on  canned  beef,  they  have  .•■•een 
Imports  Jump  from  52.000.000  pounds  for  the  first  8  months  of  1938 
to  67.000.000  i^ounds  for  the  first  8  months  of  1939.  If  Ihe.-^e  im- 
portations keep  up  for  the  full  year,  close  to  100,000,000  pounds  of 
beef  will  enter  this  couniry  by  the  tin-can  route. 

According  to  conservative  estimates,  one  average  South  American 
cow  boils  down  to  a  120-pound  tin-can  content.  On  this  basis  the 
100,000.000  pounds  of  beef  Just  referred  to,  translated  Into  terms  of 
cattle,  would  mean  that  about  850,000  head  of  cows  from  the  Argen- 
tine will  enter  this  country  in  tin-can  form  before  the  end  of  this 
year.  If  this  is  the  .situation  under  a  6-cent  duty,  how  many  more 
will  come  If  that  duty  is  reduced  50  percent?  Will  we  have  to  mul- 
tiply 850.000  by  21  (as  was  the  case  In  live  turkeys  coming  from 
Canada),  and  If  so,  are  we  face  to  face  with  a  stampede  of  more 
than  17,000.000  tin-can  longhorns  when  the  full  effect  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty  really  gets  under  way? 

For  our  cattlemen,  the  situation  with  regard  to  Imports  of  beef 
and  meat  products  Is  serious  enough  now.  To  further  aggravate  It 
would  be  a  mistake  of  the  first  magnitude.  Department  of  Com- 
merce figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939  disclose  the  following: 
Imports  of  cattle.  6  months  of  1939.  486.497  head,  agaln.st  242,.'i84 
head  for  the  corresponding  1938  period.  Imports  of  other  rrieat 
products,  which  Include  beef,  pork,  and  poultry,  amounted  «o 
79.472.315  pounds  for  the  first  6  months  of  1939,  against  75,884,822 
pounds  for  the  first  6  months  of  1938. 

I  want  to  note  right  here  that  freight  rates  on  canned  meat, 
before  the  war,  per  100  pounds  from  the  Argentine  to  New  York.' 
was  29  cents,  and  now  that  the  war  scare  Is  on.  that  rate  has 
Increased  to  33  cents,  but  the  rute  from  Chicago  to  New  York  is 
51  cents.  So  the  South  Americans  have  an  added  advantage  in 
freight  other  than  that  which  is  given  by  the  tariff  of  22  cent*  per 
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hiindr*>dwpi£,'ht.     Perhaps    not    much,    b'.it    at    that    the   pqulvaJent 
oi  a  further  tariff  rtclucticn  of  nearly  cne-quartt-r  cent  per  povincl. 

Despite  the  failing  prices  of  American  farmers  for  their  hog 
products,  importaticn  of  pork  continues  on  a  lartje  scale.  For  the 
firs'  6  month.-,  of  19J9.  the  impcrts  of  cheaply  produced  pork.  hams, 
shoulders,  bacon,  and  pickled  pork  amounted  to  25.827.00u  pound.^, 
a<;ain.-5i:  25.661000  pound.s  for  the  comparable  19:i8  period.  Our 
domestic  market  is  being  Hooded  also  with  cheaply  produced  foreign 
fat.s  and  oils,  which  also  operates  to  the  detrmient  of  all  of  tiae 
farmer*  In  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  1934  amendment  to  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  Tariff  Act  of  1930  authorized  the  President  to  enter  Into 
trade  agreements  "as  a  means  of  assisting  in  the  present  emergency 
In  restoring  the  American  standard  of  living,  In  overcoming  domes- 
tic unemployment  and  the  present  economic  depression." 

I:  Is  cbv.ou.s  that  none  of  these  purposes  would  be  served  by 
tariff  reductions  on  the  items  on  the  Argentine  agenda.  John  D. 
Miller  president  of  the  National  Cooperative  Council,  an  oreaniza- 
tion  of  agricultural  cooperatives  representing  some  1,700  000  farmers 
and  substantially  all  of  the  major  agricultural  marketing  coopera- 
tives of  the  country,  made  this  statement,  at  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  organizations  executive  committee,  In  connection  with  the  pro- 
posed agreement  with  Argentine: 

"Reciprocal-trade  agreements.  In  accord  with  the  basic  policy  on 
which  all  such  agreements  are  supposed  to  be  based,  are  sound  and 
helpful.  We  understand  that  one  of  these  basic  requirements  is: 
that  by  the  terms  of  such  agreements  each  of  the  contracting 
nations  receives  things  It  needs  In  exchange  for  things  that  it  does 
not  need 

"A  studv  of  the  various  trade  agreements  made  with  other  agri- 
cultural nation.*  during  the  last  6  years  shows  that  such  agree- 
ments require  this  country  to  receive  m.any  forms  of  agricultural 
products,  either  in  their  original  or  processed  form,  of  which  there 
were  at  the  lime,  and  still  are,  surpluses  so  large  that  they  have 
a  continual  price-depre.ssing  effect. 

"At^reenients  of  thl.s  type  are  a  direct  and  harmful  violation  of 
the  fundamental  rules  involved,  in  that,  by  their  terms,  this  coun- 
try Is   receiving  large   quantities   of   things  that   It   does  not   need 

"In  this  type  of  agreement  American  farmers  have  been  injiued 
far  and  away  more  than  any  other  group. 

"In  addition  to  all  this,  we  end  that  the  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment are  conflicting  and  illogical  in  that  some  of  the  depart- 
ments are  paying  farmers  to  reduce  production,  thus  reducing 
BUTDluses  while  the  Department  of  State,  in  making  these  agree- 
ments, causes  a  material  increase  in  the  Imports  of  like  farm 
products,  thus  Increasing  such  surpluses." 

Before  wo  take  any  steps  to  reduce  tariffs  on  Argfentlne  agri- 
cultural products  we  should  remember  that  all  of  our  experience 
with  reciprocal-trade  treaties  shows  that  American  products  are 
bought  abroad,  not  because  they  are  cheaper  but  becau.se  they 
arc  better,  while  imported  products  are  exploited  here  not  because 
they  are  better  but  because  they  are  cheaper. 

Of  course,  Argentina  can,  with  her  cheap  peon  labor  and  In- 
ferior living  conditions  and  standards,  out.'^ell  any  American  prod- 
ucts unless  they  are  protected  by  an  adequate  tariff.  Btit  if  the 
concessions  to  be  discussed  in  the  negotiation  of  this  treaty  are 
permuted  to  become  effective  it  will  be  the  workingman,  the 
rancher,  and  the  farmer  who  will  pay  the  bill.  And  the  more 
conees-slons  granted,  the  greater  will  be  that  bill.  Moreover,  to  the 
best  of  my  understanding,  the  Argentine  Meat  Producers  Coopera- 
tive Is  a  govtniment  institution  and  its  products  are,  in  effect, 
subsidized  products. 

The  exact  opposite  is  the  case  In  this  country  The  American 
product  IS  cert.anly  not  subsidized:  on  the  contrary,  crucified  is 
perhaps  a  more  accurate  word,  and  that  by  our  own  Labor  Depart- 
ment rulings. 

The  attitude  of  our  farmers  and  ranchers  to'^'ard  any  letting 
down  of  the  tariff  barriers  on  the  canned  beef  and  beef  products 
of  Argentina  w:is  mado  unmistakably  clear  when  the  Presid'-nt 
defended,  on  May  12  last,  the  purchase  of  Argentine  canned  beef 
for  ih--  Navy  At  that  time  D  M  Hildebrand.  of  Seward.  Nebr., 
president  of  the  United  States  Livestock  Association,  issued  a 
etaiemer.t.  In  which  he  said: 

"The  fact  that  the  present  administra*'lon  has  seen  fit  to  buv 
beef  from  Argentina  when  cur  own  livestock  productrs  have  been 
working  under  a  heavy  har.dicap  for  V.\e  last  4  or  5  years  lndicate:=? 
that  It  is  not  In  s:,TTipathy  with  making  a  market  for  cur  feed 
grains,  as  the  only  market  the  farmer  has  for  corn  and  b^-picducts 
of  the  farm  is  livestock. 

"With  faxes  mounting,  certainly  the  Ih-e.^^ock  producers  in  the 
United  States  shv  uld  havf  the  first  oppoMun.ty  i;i  th-^  American 
n^arkc  The  b- si  aid  tl.at  agricul"ure  arid  livestock  producers  can 
have  lb  to  provide  a  market  for  what  we  produce  in  the  United 
States." 

A  Stat-  ment  i.ssued  by  President  LJungdahl  and  Secretary  Miller 
of  fh'^  Kan.-as  State  Lives:ock  Association  read  in  part: 

"Producers  of  meat  animals  tr.rciighcu*  cur  eountrs  need  every 
possible  help  In  obtaining  the  very  best  market  for  ihcir  products 
Receir-  years  of  severe  drjurtht  and  unfavorable  niarkets  have 
brought  serious  losses  to  livestock  producers,  and  if  thev  survive 
thes'  1.  s-^.  .  they  must  have  every  advantage  pos.^lble  in  marketing 
meat  anim.als 

"Cur  be.f  producers  na' urally  object  to  bein£t  sacrificed  vipon  the 
altar  of  so-called  gocd-ne:ghb;;r  policy,  aiid  no  good  neighbor 
«cu:d     ?tpert  it." 

Moreo-."r.  any  tar'ff  reductions  which  would  tend  to  increase  our 
Im.poits  of  canned  Argentii-.e  beef  or  beef  products  w<aiid  be  detri- 
mental to  the  public  wellaie  for  hygienic  reasons.     There  is  toaay 


an  embargo  aralnst  the  shipment  of  J.1ve  Argentine  hf»ef  into  this 
country  bt  cau;e  ot  the  prc\'alence  of  the  ho<Ji-ar;d-inoutii  disease 
in  that  country  We  cattlemen  of  the  West  are  fcariui  that  thf" 
administiation  may  attempt  to  make  the  proposed  Artji  ;itine  agree- 
ment by  some  means  an  instrument  to  circumvent  this  ( mbargo. 
We  know  that  such  action  wt^uld  be  fatal,  because  Argentina  never 
has  and  and  probably  never  will  clean  up. 

In  that  respect  let  me  quote  from  the  present  Canadian  treaty: 

"In  the  event  that  the  Government  of  either  country  makes  repre- 
sentations to  the  Government  of  the  other  country  m  r>'speet  of 
the  application  of  any  sanitary  law  or  regulation  for  the  protection 
of  human,  animal,  or  plant  health  or  life,  and  if  there  is  disagree- 
ment with  respect  thereto,  a  committee  of  teclmical  experts  on 
which  each  Government  will  be  represented  thereto,  on  the  re- 
quest of  either  Government,  be  established  to  consider  the  matter 
and  to  submit  recommendations  to  the  two  Governments.  ' 

If  a  clau.se  of  that  kind  is  written  Into  the  Argentine  treaty,  I 
am  telling  you  that  the  embargo  against  the  shipment  of  live 
cattle  into  this  country  from  the  Argeiitme  Is  at  an  end,  because 
such  a  provision  opens  the  way  to  get  around  the  embargo,  and 
once  live  cattle  are  permitted  to  be  shipped  Into  this  country  from 
a  countrv  like  Argentina,  which  never  has  and  never  will  be  cleaned 
up,  then  you  can  expect  every  herd  In  this  country  to  t>ecome  In- 
fected with  the  foot-and-niiuith  dLsea.se,  and  not  only  domestic 
cattle,  but  deer  and  rloven-hixjfed  game  animals  of  every  kind. 
Your  past  records  prove  that  conclusively. 

The  President  recently  said:  "You  can't  ship  hoof-and-mouth 
In  tin  cans  "  That  is  probably  true,  but  do»'s  the  President  know 
that  Arrentina  does  can  cattle  afflicted  with  hoof-and-mouth  dis- 
ease? Is  It  not  a  pretty  thought  to  know  that  animals  afflicted  with 
this,  the  most  loathsome  disease  known  to  cattle,  are  bemg  put  into 
tin  cans  and  sold  to  the  .American  public  as  a  product  "Infinitely 
superior,"  to  u.se  the  President's  phrase,  "to  the  American  made 
article  "?  Yet  that  Is  exactly  what  is  happening  It  Is  bad  enough 
as  it  is.     Should  the  Go\einment  permit  it  t<i  become  worse'.' 

Let  me  quote  from  a  statement  made  by  Mr  McKenzie.  of  the 
Matador  Land  (Sc  Cattle  Co,  before  the  W;. oming  cattlen;en's  con- 
vention In  1937.     Said  he: 

"I  lived  in  Brazil  and  Argentina  for  11  years  and  was  constantly  In 
the  livestock  business  so  I  know  the  conditions  and  practices. 
Whenever  a  cow  was  taken  with  the  hoof-and-mouth  disease  we 
rushed  her  to  the  packintrhouse  for  slaughter.  Tliere  was  no  law 
or  provision  of  anv  kind  against  our  doir.g  si'  " 

Irrespective  of  any  such  considerations,  however,  the  fact  remains 
that  the  granting  of  concessions  on  Argentine  farm  and  rancli  pnxl- 
ucts  would  violate  the  sound  principle  that  the  first  consideration 
of  our  foreign  trade  and  tariff  policies  should  be  what  we  need  to 
acquire,  rather  than  what  we  wish  to  .sell.  Our  approa^  h  to  tariff 
problems  .should  be:  First,  what  is  desirable  and  necessary  tcj  im- 
port Second,  how  can  we  obtiun  these  impor's  through  agree- 
ments and  sain  exports  by  supplying  the  things  which  other 
countries  need  and  desire. 

On  the  basis  of  the  treaties  already  made,  the  record  .shows  that 
in  spite  of  the  large  Increase  In  the  export  of  war  materials,  such 
as  aircraft,  motortrucks,  scrap  iron,  pig  Iron,  etc.,  our  imports  are 
gradually  Increasing  and  our  exports  are  gradually  decreasing 

The.se  are  uncertain  and  perilous  times  Moreover,  special  condl- 
tlon.s  obtain  as  to  Argentine  trade  which  should  make  us  wary  of 
definite  commitmrnts  in  a  period  of  wartime  confusion  and  eco- 
nomic upheaval.  Argent  in:*  has  long  been  a  British  supply  biis". 
Great  Britain  has  $2,000.000  000  invested  in  the  Argentine,  as  com- 
pared wl'h  $700,000,000  Invested  by  the  United  SUtes  nip  British 
own  the  greatest  Argentine  railroad  and  have  consistently  taken 
about  4  pf^rcent  of  .Argentine  exports  The  Argentine  peso  Is  rather 
closely  tied  to  the  British  pound  As  we  all  know  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  the  pound  h::s  been  declining  What  the  future 
holds  In  store  for  the  pound  none  of  us  can  fore;-;ec.  But  that  cau- 
tion is  needed  in  making  commitments  under  sujh  circumstances  Ifl 
clear 

We  must  not  forget  that  late  last  August  Argentina  suddenly 
ch:\nged  its  trade  system  to  one  of  import  control,  freezing  foreign 
exports  to  Argentina  af  1931  36  levels,  and  then  setting  im[)ort 
quotas.  As  ricently  as  Oct  )h.:r  4  the  Amerlcar.  coiisi:late  general 
at  Bu  ncs  Aires  informed  th^^  Department  of  Commerce  that  ihe 
Argentine  exchange  control  o.Tice  had  found  it  desirable  to  author- 
ize the  granting  of  a  preferential  exi  haiige  rate  for  many  imported 
pri^.'duct.^  important  to  American  trade. 

A  circular  i.ssued  by  thi?  .\rgen*ine  rxchange  control  ofTlce  set  forth 
a  long  list  of  produces  to  w!-lrh  th'^  exi  hanire  rate  of  15  ar.d  17 
pcRLS  to  the  pound,  resprc: ivclv,  would  apply.  Tlie  rate  of  15 
pesos  to  th'-  pound,  or  3  7313  pescs  to  the  dollar,  applies  to  many 
p!0.::u.t.s  in.port'ci  by  .^igmtlna  in  the  past.  The  pes j  today  is 
alnady  off  abou*  2  cents  from  a  year  ago.  What  is  the  meaning  of 
a!!  'his  fur  us?    Where  will  it  all  end? 

■V.'e  are  not  clairvoyant,  but  we  can  learn  much  from  actual 
e\pvrl-nce.  Let  us  again  turn  for  enlightinmcnt  to  the  Canadian 
a^'rt  t:;:i  nt  and  the  behavior  of  the  pound.  From  November  19. 
1P3R.  to  September  15  1939.  less  th.in  a  yer.r,  the  British  pound 
declined  21  1  percent  In  relation  to  the  dollar  and  the  Canadian 
doPar  declined  9.7  percent.  It  is  elementary  that  d.'precia'.ii  n  of 
one  country's  currenry  in  relatle^n  to  annher  impos:  s  a  heavy 
burden  on  the  country  v.'h'^sp  currency  remains  a*^  the  old  level. 
In  the  first  place,  wi'h  our  currency  at  'he  old  level.  It  ral.sis  the 
price  of  Amviican  goods  to  foreign  buyers  in  terms  of  their  depre- 
ciated money 

For  cxani[)!e,  prior  to  the  British-American  agreement.  Canadian 
hjml)er  nijo.ed  a  10-perrent  preference  in  the  British  market. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  this  preference  was  reduced   to 
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4';  percent  Even  under  this  rate.  Ampr!cnn  producers  had  d'f!i- 
culty  m  competing  with  Canada.  Todav.  however.  Camdas  prefer- 
ence, despite  the  agreement,  i=  greatfr  tlian  at  any  time  before 
The  Canadian  dollar  ha.-;  depn  c  r.ited  9  7  percent  m  relat:cn  to  the 
Ameilc;in  dcDar.  Arid  to  th.us  the  preference  of  41^  percent  and 
Cannila  has  what  amount'  to  a  prference  of  mere  than  14  percent 

The  second  and  mo^t  important  effect  of  trading  with  countiies 
having  depreciated  currenci.  s  is  the  new  case  with  which  they  can 
sell  to  us.  Depreciation  of  one  currcncv  in  relation  to  another  has 
the  effect  of  redurlng  the  price  of  articl.s  Impcitcd  in  terms  of 
Unifd  States  dollars,  or,  exprcs.-cd  in  another  wav,  of  reducing  the 
tariff  en  the  articles. 

Of  couri^e,  we  could  not  foresee  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war 
and  Its  effect  on  foreign  exchange  when  the  Brlti'=h  ac-f-ements 
were  s;i:r.'d  But  today  war  is  an  acfualitv.  and  we  have  before 
us  illumlnatlnL:  examp'es  of  the  effect  of  that  war  on  foreign  ex- 
change. It  IS  unthinkable  that  wo  would  have  tied  our  hands  in 
the  British  agreements  ciuld  we  have  foreseen  seme  of  the  prac- 
tleal  effects  of  our  commi  nients.  It  would  be  sheer  felly,  under 
prc-^ent  conditions.  In  which  uncertamtv  has  replaced  Vtability 
tl-.icu-'hout  al'  world  trade,  to  make  definite  and  binding  tariff 
commitmen.ts  to  Argentina  now. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  call  to  your  attention  the  effect  thr.t  the 
Presidents  sales  talk  for  Argentine  canned  beef  has  had.  You  will 
recall  that  some  months  as-'o  the  President  stated  that  "Argentine 
canned  beef  uas  infinitely  better  than  the  American  product"  and 
when  ijressed  for  an  answer  why.  stated  that  "he  gues.sed  it  must 
be  hei  au.se  th.e  Artrentine  cow  was  Just  naturallv  b-tter  than  the 
Amer  can  cow.'  Here  Is  the  record,  vkhich  shows  that  it  pays  to 
iid\ertise: 

Pounds 

Autrust  1938 — canned  meat  from  Argentina 1.393.143 

June    1939 — canned   meat   from  An:entlna 2.440.202 

July  1939— canned  me*at  from  Argentina 2.934^999 

Au;ust  1939 — canned  meat  from  Argentina 3.518,566 

The  m,onth  of  August  1933  shows  an  increase  over  August  1938 
of  2  125  4'J3  pounds. 

If  a  sales  talk  alone  can  deliver  such  a  crushing  blow  to  our  cat- 
tlemen, what  are  we  to  expect  from  continued  sales  talk  plus  a 
pa>.-;ble  50-percent  reduction  of  the  tariff? 

The  CH.AiRM.fN.  Thank  you  very  much.  There  is  no  authority  In 
the  trade  agreement  to  modify  our  sanitary  restrictions.  The  article 
you  C]Uoted  provides  only  for  consultation  and  recommendation  of 
expei  Is 

Mr  HoRTON.  May  I  ask  whether  you  contemplate  Including  that 
article  m  tins  agreement'.' 

The  Cii.'.iRMAN.  I  do  not  know  whether  It  was  contemplated  being 
Included  or  net 

Mr  HoKToN  If  It  Is  Included  in  the  Argentine  agreement,  would 
It  be  sc  triai-lated  as  to  mean  tliat  every  other  country,  under  the 
most-fa vorable-nation  clau.se,  would  get" the  benefit  of"  that  agree- 
ment with  Argentina? 

The  Chair.man.  One  government  can  present  its  views  to  the 
other  government  and,  after  consultation,  that  they  must  recom- 
mr  iid  to  the  committee  of  experts. 

Mr    HoKToN.  Wh.o  are  the  exjjerts  going  to  be? 

Ihe  Chairman  In  article  XII  of  the  Canadian  acreement,  which 
Is  in  every  one  of  our  agreements,  it  is  provided  that — 

"Nothing  in  tliis  agreement  shall  be  construed  to  prevent  the 
enf(..rcrment  of  such  mi  asures  as  the  government  of  either  cruiiiry 
may  see  fit  to  adopt,"  relating  to  various  measures,  including  the 
last  one,  article  XII,  subsection  2  (a)  and  {b).  "designed  to  pi-otect 
liuinan,  animal,  or  plant  health  or  life" 

Th.en  is  nothing  in  the  trade  agreement,  or  in  any  trade  agree- 
ment, that  we  have  to  come  in  there  to  protect  sanitary  regulations. 

Mr,  HoRTo.N'.  Will  you  make  the  statement  now  that  the  State 
Department  has  no  Idea  or  authority  or  intention  of  any  kind  of 
cirrvimventm,.'  the  sanitary  convention? 

The  Chairman.  It  cannot  do  It. 

Mr.  HorTON.  It  could  not  do  It  if  It  wanted  to?  It  will  not  do  It? 
We  can  rest  a.ssured  that  It  will  not  be  done? 

Tlie  Chairman    We  cannot  tell  what  the  State  Department  will  do. 

Mr  Horton.  That  is  Just  the  trouble.     We  don't  know,  either. 

The  Chairman.  We  know  the  State  Department  could  not,  under 
exi-ting  law-^ertainly  not  under  the  trade  agreement — do  anything 
to  affect  the  sanitary  embargo. 

Mr  Horton.  I  was  trying  to  see  If  they  could  open  up  the  question 
of  live  cattle  coming  Into  this  country. 

The  Chairman,  Nothing  has  been  done  under  any  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  nothing  can  be  done  under  any  agreement  to  affect  any 
Eaniiary  regulation. 
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Mr,    HOUSTON.     Mr.   Speaker.    Europe    had   its   war    of 
nervfts,  then  its  war  of  peace,  and  now  its  war  of  arms. 


The  United  States  is  having  its  war  of  words.  Arguments 
pro  and  con  in  the  Congress,  over  the  radio,  and  in  the  press 
have  brought  forth  "dead  cats,"  "red  herrings."  and  partisan 

political  cflal. 

The  bluster  about  helping  the  Allies  or  Germany  or  any 
nation  other  than  this  one  of  ours  is  ill-ad\1sed  war-breeding 
talk.  Our  interests  are  on  this  continent,  and  all  debts,  real 
or  fancied,  have  been  paid  with  interest. 

Speeches,  debates,  fomms.  and  name-calling  em.otional  cut- 
bursts  have  so  prevented  clear  thinking  that  an  armistice  on 
neutrality  hysterics  should  be  proclaimed. 

Repetition,  digression,  and  silly  prophesies  have  been  a 
strain  on  ears,  dimmed  \ision,  and  clouded  reason. 

A  jury  of  one  Gold  Star  Mother,  an  ex-service  man.  a 
farmer,  an  industrialist,  a  m.unitions  maker,  a  shipowner,  a 
naval  officer,  and  an  international  lawyer  could  take  the 
CcNG!tEssioN.\L  RECORD  from  September  21  to  date,  blue-pencil 
all  repetition,  partisan  politics,  pretty  compliments,  poetry, 
flag-wavmg  tear-jerking  bombastics,  self-exaltation,  condense 
the  facts  Into  readable  and  understandable  form,  and  in 
1  day  arrive  at  a  sensible  conclusion  as  to  how  the  peace  of 
the  United  States  can  best  be  protected. 

The  existing  neutrality  law  has  some  good  points  and  some 
dangerous  ones.  Under  its  provisions  American  ships  loaded 
with  American-owned  steel,  copper,  cotton,  wheat,  oil,  manu- 
factured goods  except  arms  and  ammunition — all  essentials 
of  warfare— and  even  American  citizens,  may  go  into  seas 
infested  with  mines,  submarines,  and  warships  and  make  de- 
liveries to  ports  of  belligerents.     That  invites  attack. 

The  legislation  needed  is  that  which  will  provide  for  the 
sale  of  all  American  products  of  farm,  mine,  and  factory, 
except  those  which  our  Government  may  classify  as  strategic 
war  materials  required  for  our  own  defense,  to  all  nations, 
belligerent  or  neutral,  who  will  pay  cash  and  take  title  and 
transport  them  on  their  own  ships.  Americans  should  not 
be  permitted  to  travel  in  war  zones  or  on  ships  of  belligerents. 
A  commission  representing  the  legislative  and  executive 
branches  of  the  Government  should  be  appointed,  having 
power  to  designate  combat  zones  and  restrict  American  com- 
merce and  travel  in  those  areas  alone. 

The  entrance  into  or  avoidance  of  Involvement  in  the 
European  war  cannot  be  controlled  wholly  by  domestic  legis- 
lation. Too  much  depends  upon  the  actions  of  foreign  na- 
tions, which  are  unpredictable.  All  we  can  hope  to  do  is 
enact  legislation  regulating  ourselves  so  as  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  becoming  involved.  The  President,  the  Congress, 
and  the  American  people  are  determined  to  stay  out  of  war 
as  long  as  peace  with  honor  can  prevail.  Our  greatest  need 
to  achieve  that  end  is  an  adequate  defense  on  land  and  water 
and  in  the  air. 


"Render  Unto  Caesar  the  Things  That  Are  Caesar's 
and  Unto  God  the  Things  That  Are  God's" 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS,  OP  LOUISIANA 


Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  speech  deliv- 
ered by  me  at  the  dedication  of  the  chapel  at  Barksdale 
Field,  La.: 

My  friends,  we  are  gathered  here  on  this  Sabbath  evening  for 
the  purpose  of  dedicating  this  house  of  worship.  It  Is  a  matter  of 
especial  pleasure  on  my  part  to  see  so  many  of  you  out  for  this 
occasion,  and  especially  is  it  a  pleasure  to  me  to  see  so  many  of 
our  p>eople,  who  have  no  connection  with  the  Army,  attending 
these    exercises.    This    Is    indeed    a    memorable    occasion    in    tij© 
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h'story  of  Bark-d^'.o  Fie'cl      It  ma:l:s.  In  my  humble  op:nlcn,  an  epic 
In  th?  deveicpniti:t  of  this  grcut  Arr!W  air  po-t. 

A  imiiihcr  ci  yturs  ttl'cre  I  wa^  eh.cted  to  Congress  I  becanie  In- 
terested in  the  pcsslbUity  of  obtaining  for  this  Army  post  a'. 
E.irksdale  Field.  Li..  a  chapel.  dcd:^jicu  to  the  v.'ci-'-hip  of  G' d.  I 
f'vUnd  that  a  great  many  t-x-tcrvice  men,  members  of  the  Anieric;i:i 
Legirn  and  cth'.r  tcrvice  crgaaization.s,  had  be*  n  discusing  this 
riiattc-r  for  a  long  time,  and  felt  that  there  shmiM  be.  at  this  great 
Armv  center,  such  a  building  to  provid  ■  adequat.^  facilities  for  cur 
EOidiers  and  the.r  families  to  the  worship  of  God.  Several  pcsis 
of  the  Louis. an.'i  D'l'partment  cf  the  American  Legion  actually  passed 
resolutions  callmiz  upon  th<»  Army  for  such  a  chvipel  Of  crur.se, 
tho  ministers  cf  every  deni.minalion  and  creed  in  lior'li  Loul.-lana. 
ha'.e  alv.-ay.s  shown  a  keen  m;er?st  in  obtaining  this  mai^n.ticen; 
buJdtng.  and  have  worked  zealously  among  thcniselves  toward  Ihu 
end. 

One  of  the  first  things  which  occurred  to  me  that  should  be  done 
to  bring  about  a  well  rcunci^d  conij)letiGn  of  Bari;b<ii.ie  rieid  was 
to  obtain  an  appropriation  for  a  chrpcl.  I,  accordingly,  adopted 
this  as  the  first  objective  in  my  legislative  career 

During  the  first  session  ir.  which  I  served,  the  Subcommittee  on 
M.liUiry  Alfuirs  of  the  ApproprtaLmns  Committee  of  the  Huu.-e  cf 
lUpresentat.-.es  considered  appropriations  for  Ai'iiiy  cor.s'.ruLaon 
thr. 'Ughrut  tl-.e  United  5tate<=,  I  importuned  the  m-'mbers  of  this 
BUbci^mml'tee  and  urr-ed  upon  them  the  vital  neccLSity  cf  com- 
peting the  development  of  this  flymg  field.  I  tirged  especially  the 
Luiidmg  cf  a  cnapel  here,  ai;u  I  am  gL>d  to  say  tuat  the  m  irbeis 
of  the  commit  ice  listened  t'.)  my  plea  fur  this  ccnsiruct.cn  and  m 
rrturn  suggested  that  I  gather  data  on  the  plans  and  the  en-,t  of 
the  building  of  this  m.ignincent  structure,  keeping  it  withm  the 
bounds  of  which  they  thought  at  the  time  the  cost  could  b'  ap- 
propriated fv  r  such  purpose.  The  General  Staff  of  the  War  D-^part- 
ment  resp-.nded  to  my  appeal  for  this  information,  and  these  officers 
made  many  helpful  suggi'Stions.  not  only  to  me  but  to  the  members 
of  the  committee 

Sh.rtiy  tl.eif.ifter  Congress  passed  the  appropriation  bill  making 
avn liable  the  rum  of  %30  OOU  for  the  building.  Plans  were  eom- 
ple'etl  in  final  form  by  the  War  Department  engineers  and  actual 
cunstructicn  wi.rk  btgan.  The  building  is  completed  aiid  is  now  to 
be  dedicated.  Y(-u  bave  but  to  look  at  the  lines,  curves,  and  rtracc- 
ful  form  of  thi.'^  building;  you  have  but  to  examine  Us  interior,  its 
fixtures,  its  furnishings,  and  its  fine  pipe  organ  to  know  with  what 
surpasBine  detail  and  architectural  completeness  these  plans  were 
drawn  an-l  have  been  executed.  This  is  really  an  outstanding  piece 
of  Federal  architecture. 

In  the  citv  of  Wa.shington  annually  a  competitive  exhibit  is  made 
nt  the  National  Mtiseum  of  the  finest  types  of  Federal  construction. 
Models  and  pictures  of  all  outstandint;  recent  construction  are 
placed  in  thl-  exhibit  and  disclose  in  Infinite  design  and  in  perfect 
replica  the  original  buildings  located  m  all  parts  of  the  United 
Stares  and  Its  far-fiung  possessions.  Last  year  the  Army  Navy, 
aii'.l  the  Public  Werks  prc!:;rani  all  entered  strong  exhibits,  each 
cl-iinint'  par'.>  of  their  building  p-ut;rain  as  wor'hy  of  .-pocial  men- 
tion by  the  architectural  world.  This  chapel  building  at  Bark-dni? 
Field  constituted  a  part  of  the  Army  exhibit  and  we  take  pride 
today  in  knowing  that  it  took  a  blue-ribbon  priiie  for  architectural 
nymmerry  ai.d  perfection 

Religion  has  always  been  cl'-'sely  Idf'ntificd  with  military  history. 
It  is  lnterf^.stlnt;  to  go  through  the  paces  cf  the  past  and  note  the 
many  In-tances  where  religion  has  played  sucli  an  overwhelming 
pait  In  the  de.-^tiny  of  Chrutian  na;i(  n..  during  conflicts.  It  is  a 
rr.afrr  of  history  that  nn  pa^tan  ler.der  ha.s  eve-  be^-n  permanently 
.srcce.s-ful  and  that  Cnnstian  nations,  today  w..rriug  thoutth  thcv 
niuy  be.  dominate  the  world  In  our  own  country  the  history  of 
the  past  shov.-s  liow  c'oscly  idcn'ified  the  w.ahip  of  God  has  been 
with  the  success  of  our  armle.-.  Tha:e  who  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  visiting  in  tho  environs  of  the  city  eif  Wa.hmgTcn  may 
visit  the  little  chapel  built  along  the  historic  streets  of  Alexandria. 
Va..  and  p.^usr  f-r  a  rniinitc  before  tho  pew  wluch  the  Father  of 
ctir  Country  occupied  during  times  immediately  preceding  and  after 
the  American  Revolution  The  relicious  activities  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  dtnlne  the  Civil  War  are  known  to  every  schoolbi-y,  as 
v.1.11  as  aif  kiKiwn  th^  devotions  of  the  great  commander  of  the 
Confederacv,  Robert  E.  Lte,  and  his  courageous  lieutenant,  Stone- 
wall Jack'on. 

Nor  was  the  experience  of  the  World  War  different  from  the  In- 
stanees  I  have  Just  mentioned.  If  you  pird.'ti  a  pers.^nal  refnrei.ce. 
I  will  take  you  to  the  sc?ne  of  the  sunri.^o  Eas'er  service  with  the 
Army  of  Occupati'^n  In  Oermnny  en  Ka.'^ter  mrrning  following  the 
close  of  the  last  World  War.  In  the  center  of  a  great  plaiti,  under 
the  open  sky.  was  budded  an  Immense  altar  made  completely  white 
by  altar  covering;-  Pii.-sts  of  th-  Ci-tholir  Church  and  ministers 
of  the  Protectant  faith  Jointly  rfTie^a  id.  As  the  .=-tfi  arose  ever 
the  hills  tn  the  ^ast  it-;  shafts  of  lleht  fell  full  upon  not  one  or  two 
thousand  soldiers  of  the  Arrencan  Army,  but  twenty-five  to  thirty 
thousancis  o.  cur  soldu  rs.  who,  Jriiniivi;  ;r.  tiie  service,  knelt  on  tlte 
bare  cround  still  wet  wi'h  dew  to  offer  up  their  su^plicaLi^ns  to 
Aln.lt;hty  God 

It  is  therefor''  most  appropriate  tha'  we  should  oh- -rve  the  dcdi- 
cati'  n  of  tlils  ehapel  as  a  most  outstanding  occasion  in  the  dcvelcp- 
metit  of  our  air  fi-  Id.  All  of  Louisiana  is  of  course  keenly  interested 
In  Barksdale  Field,  and  scarcely  p  day  pas  es  but  what  I  talk  to 
«ur  citizens  in  reference  to  the  woik  beii.g  done  at  th.s  field.  Oiie 
■who  Is  not  completely  famil.ar  wnh  tho  manner  in  which  an  air 
pest  IS  run.  and  d>HS  not  know  the  personnel  of  our  post  and  the 
f.ini.lie.-'.  niuy  lx>  indued  ti  Itel  that  the  buslnr.s.^  of  opcrali.  g  an 
Aimy  poet   i6  severe   aud   Wiiiiout   normal   feelings  and  emjtious. 


To  those  of  US  who  have  been  able  to  go  among  you  and  meet 
your  families  and  see  your  children  we  know  that  the  reed  for  a 
place  of  worship  here  has  bet-n  extremt  ly  acute  It  impressed  the 
committee  in  Vv'a;=hii:gton  very  muc!i  to  Icarii  that  in  the  i>;.ct  the 
gymnaSiUm  here  on  oundays  has  been  converted  into  a  cht.rch  for 
Prnte=tant  r^en  and  their  familie-;,  while  daring  th.  week  it  lia-  b^en 
used  fe'r  athletic*.  It  im.p'esse'l  the  committee  to  know  that  the 
bachelors'  quarters  had  to  be  used  b>  the  Cathol  c  boys  and  their 
faniilic^  as  a  place  of  worship  on  Sunday,  and  the  Jewish  per'-oiinel 
at  this  po--  had  ro  piaco  at  all  to  go  lor  sacred  purpusrs. 

If  one  would  dc-slrp  to  know  the  r'^al  heart  of  Barksdale  Field;  if 
one  would  desire  to  feci  the  real  pulsations  of  the  heartbeat  rf  the 
men  who  operate  thl.~  pc^t;  if  one  would  know  the  families  cf  the 
Boldlcrs  who  come  and  go  here  and  knew  tlielr  real,  fundamental 
interests,  stripped  of  all  th:'  surf  ice  gaiety,  levity,  and  fnv.lities 
that  naturally  goes  with  all  large  groupr  of  men  brought  trge'l;er, 
one  must  know  not  only  the  banacks  here,  not  only  the  concrete 
aprons,  the  landing  field,  tb.e  ships  ih.t  go  and  come  and  fiy  into 
the  azure  dr-pths  of  the  sky,  bu'  one  must  also  take  Into  cons  dera- 
tion the  homes  en  this  post  and  around  the  post  wherein  reside 
thf  wives  and  mothers  and  whereiTi  are  found  the  little  children. 

That  the  Army  knows  this  is  true  Is  well  shown  by  the  keen  interest 
winch  it  has  had  m  building  cur  church.  We  civilians  are  inspired 
by  the  thL.ugh'  and  are  g.ven  r.ew  conlidence  In  the  fart  that  our 
Army  need-,  arid  provides  for  its  personnel  this  beautiful  building, 

W.  meet  tcdav  to  dedicate  this  edlP.'^e,  It  Is  appropriate  that  we 
dedicate  the  bui'dlng  and  its  equipment  first  to  the  use  of  the 
United  Stales  of  A.-ieriea  and  to  tlie  preservation  of  Its  Constitu- 
tion, its  Bill  of  Rights  and  it-  fundamental  institutions.  We  espe- 
ci.illy  dedicate  its  use  to  the  United  Stares  Army  and  to  it-s  Air 
Corps,  rich  in  its  tradition,  its  heroiMii.  and  Us  aceoir.pli^hmonu 
We  furtlier  dedicate  it  to  the  use  oi  th?  officers  and  men  c  f  this  post 
and  their  families  a«  a  haven  cf  refuge  and  a  place  of  solace  And, 
finally,  we  dedicate  iliis  temple  to  the  service  of  Almighty  God. 


The  Argentine  Trade  Agreement 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TEN'NESSF^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19.  1939 


EDITORIAIS     FROM     TKE    WASHINGTON     DAILY     NEWS.     THE 
WASHINGTON    STAR.    AND    THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend 
my  remaiks  in  thj  Record,  I  include  tho  following  editorials 
relative  to  the  propo-^ed  reciprocal  trade  agreement  with 
Argentina: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  October  17.  1939] 

CANNriD-BEEF    POLITICS 

At  the  first  day's  hearings  on  the  proposed  United  States-Argen- 
tine trade  treaty  seven  Senators  from  our  cow  country  e.xer'cd  their 
Influenre  and  oratory  against  reducing  the  tarifl  on  imports  of 
canned  beef 

Not  o^e  la-.vv'akrr  appeared  to  say  n  word  in  behalf  of  the  millions 
cf  American  l.mii.ie    v.-ho  eat  canned  beef 

Tims  it  lias  always  been  m  the  matter  of  tariffs.  A  few  organ- 
ised ranchers  out  whrre  short  grass  and  Senators  are  plentiful  have 
mure  pull  tlian  miilnns  of  unorganii'ed  consumers. 

Very  little  beef  is  canned  in  this  country.  In  Arcentina.  where 
tiiere  i*  a  great  beef  surplus,  some  fine  cuts  are  tinned,  but  here 
similar  cuts  go  into  tlie  making  of  hot  dogs,  hamburgers,  and  other 
American  delicacit  s.  and  thereby  bring  higher  prices  to  the  packers. 

The  Senators  argue  that  the  6-cenLs-pcr-pourd  tariff  on  canned 
beef  sliould  not  be  redueed  becau-"  that  would  mean  larger  imports 
and  more  competitlo!i  wuh  United  States  beef.  But  the  An-icricaii 
housewife  wlio  goes  to  a  grocery  for  a  ran  of  beef  and  decides  against 
the  purch.,3c  will  not  Ir.stead  buy  a  tenderloin  at  the  meat  counter. 
She  is  move  likely  to  chouse  a  can  of  beans  or  something  el-e  her 
budget  affords. 

Insiead  of  wh.ttlin--  away  at  the  purchasing  power  of  American 
workers,  it  seems  to  tis  the  cattle  Sennto'-s  might  better  devote  their 
attention  to  ways  and  means  of  m.'king  it  possible  for  thesp  work- _ 
ers  to  get   tlieir  teeth   into  some   nch   roast  b.'Cf   and   thick.   Juicy" 
steaks,  both  home  grown  and   imported. 

The  purp'^se  cf  ♦he  pending  United  StaU>s-Argentlne  treaty  Is  to 
start  a  real  two-way  fio.v  of  trade  between  the  two  countries.  Spe- 
cilicr.lly,  there  is  immediately  at  hand  in  Argentina  a  market  fcr 
sor.-ie  $50,000,000  more  yearly  of  United  States  m.anufncturrd  prod- 
ucts. Thnt  Is  the  amount  of  Argentine  trade  which  Germany  fiT- 
feitcd  v.htn  she  went  into  war.  There  are  other  minion<;  iii  tradti 
which  Btltiih  and  French  industries  can't  hikl  and  Americans  caa 
get  Th-  same  is  true  In  other  Latin  American  countries  But  wo 
Can't  get  it  tuiiets  we  aie  wiiiing  to  buy  what  the  Latin  AnacricanJI 
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hnvp  to  sell.     Oiily  l-y  .<=enine  to  n.^  r.-^n  they  obtain  the  dollar  credits 
wnh  V,  !neh  'o  buy.     And  whra  they  buy  will  be  produced  m  United 

V. 

sirloin  off  a  Texas  steer. 


)a-e>    fact'.iries    by    Un.ted    Sta'.es    workers    getting    good    wage";— 
'.agis   which   should   enable   them   now   and   then   to  enjoy   a   real 


(From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  17,  1939] 

THE  ARGENTINE  AGREEMENT 

Of  all  the  countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Argentina  is  the 
only  one  which  ha.-,  resLilut^ly  resisted  tlie  pclicv  of  solidarny  and 
unity  which  the  Uinted  States  has  preaclied  since  1933.  It  has  its 
own  pood  ri'ascns  for  taking  its  independent  stand,  but  the  United 
State;  lonn  ha.-,  been  seeking;  the  me.ms  of  turning  the  South  Amer- 
ican Republic  toward  a  more  Iriendly  feeling  for  its  far-northern 
iiei.  h!;cr.  A  nulesti.ne  m  the  development  of  m.cre  friend'y  rcla- 
tien-;  b"tweeii  Argentina  and  the  Unit  d  States  is  the  proposed 
Argentina  trade  agreement  on  which  hcarintTs  opened  yesterday  at 
ihe  Tariff  Commi  s;on.  Of  C(  tir.se.  liie  acreement  and  the  pro- 
posed American  frilT  concession  to  A-griunuan  eoods  will  be  dis- 
cus-^ed  immediately  in  the  light  of  their  commercial  and  economic 
Implications  In  the  Ion-  run.  however,  the  agreement  will  be  re- 
garded as  a  political  document,  a  strengthener  of  the  Argentine- 
Am  -rican  tie 

Members  of  Congress  from  the  Western  agricultural  States  have 
ra>cd  the  ebj'cti  n  that  the  agreement,  with  its  proposed  conces- 
sions, will  w.>rk  great  harm  en  the  American  cattle  industry,  the 
American  flax  growers,  the  wool  growers — indeed,  the  American 
raisers  of  all  the  agricultural  coirim.idlties  on  v. hieh  concessions 
are  contemplated  to  Argent  ma- -and  to  the  rest  of  the  v.crld  under 
the  most -favored-nation  policy  of  the  agreement.  This  cry  is  a 
pood  deal  like  the  protest  raL-^cd  against  the  trade  agreements  with 
Canada.  In  both  instances  the  spokesmcMi  for  agriculture  rotuend 
that  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement.s  pnpr.un  haiiiis  the  farmer  in 
order  tvi  jirovidf  a  larger  foreittn  market  for  the  industrialist, 

Th"  s-uue  Cx'vernmtnt  which  frames  the  agreement  has  been  pur- 
suiiiiT  a  most  lavi  h  j.olicy  of  subsicl.zing  'agriculture  during  the 
p.i.-.t  6  years.  Only  thi,  sjjiing  Congre.:,  vcted  more  than  $700  COO  009 
rf  sneci.d  payments  for  the  farmer-^.  II  does  not  '^eem  probahlo  that 
111"  Cn  vtrnn.ent  would  delib*  rately  nullify  its  subsidies  by  embark- 
11  g  on  a  prooram  nm'Hl  at  the  farmer's  ruination.  Perhaps  the 
farmer  will  sitfiT  slightly  from  the  An-entlne  competition.  But  his 
binrflt  i«  l.ke'y  to  be  larger  in  the  end,  b(Tause  the  Ar':'(-ntin'  agrec- 
niin:  uill  if  it  is  •--igned.  improve  the  American  industrial  market 
niid  tnhanec  the  pun-e  of  the  domestic  buyers  of  American  farm 
Ci  niir..:.v..U!e  V 

Til  •  hirszer  ccmmercial  question  involved  in  the  Argentine  agrer.- 
mej.t  I;-  that  it  can  serve  to  break  down  Argentina's  di'^cnmlnaticn 
aeanist  American  goods.  In  recent  years  Argentina  has  favored  the 
British  thr'iU'^h  the  Rocca  agreement  and  frowned  on  American 
traders  through  impiit  quotas  and  exchange  discrimination.  This 
attitude  IS  a  refit  cticn  of  a  political  antipathy  toward  the  United 
S'a.es  In  'iiies  of  pei.re  the  United  StatC'^;  wants  tb.e  active  fri(  nd- 
sl  ip  nf  Arttrntina.  In  the  present  t'mc  of  war.  the  United  States 
U'tds  thai  frier.dship,  fcr  it  is  becoming  more  apparent  every  day 
tliat  the  New  W.^rld  will  be.  fc  a  while  anyway,  almost  the  whole 
cf  our  world,  commercially  spjeaking 

fFrcm  the  Wishington  Pr^^t  cf  October  18.  lOl^Q] 

TRADE    WITH    ARGINTIN.n 

The  proposed  egreement  %vith  Argentina  seems  destined  to  put 
Secretary  Hull's  reciprcical  trade  program  to  its  mn^t  severe  test. 
Farmers  and  th°ir  ri  p-e.'^tntativrs  m  Crngress  ft  ar  that  conces'^lcns 
on  competitive  Argentine  products  may  add  to  existing  agriiultural 
surph;.>-;es  in  thl"^  ceuniry  Scnie  lf^g..-.iators  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
threaten  a  fi-rhf  to  repeal  the  trade-afteem^nt  act  if  a  larger  volume 
ol  crmpetltive  farm  products  is  admitted  to  the  American  maiket 
in  return  for  Aigrntme  conce.-«ions  (,,n  our  industrial  exports. 

Ihes''  fear,-  are  based  largely  upon  the  list  cf  products  on  which 
tl:'^  United  States  is  con^^idering  concessions.  Included  In  this  list 
are  ciecin  linseed  oil.  canned  meat,  chee.se,  corn,  cattle  hides,  and 
varii  us  ether  agricultural  products.  Fresh  meats  would  be  ex- 
dude'l.  however,  under  the  sanitary  embargo  which  still  remains  i 
In  eircct.  j 

On    the   other   hand,    th"-   negotiations   with    Argentina    are   con-    ! 
sideied   by  many  as  an  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  take    I 
over    part    of    that    countiys    trade    heretofore    going    to    European    I 
CMun;ries    now   at    war.     An   agreement    with    the    most    progressive 
nition  of  South  America,  it  is  argued,  would  strengthen  commercial 
lie.s  with  our  southern   neighbors  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  all 
countries  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

This  desire  to  extend  American  trade  is,  of  course,  wholly  con- 
Etruciive  But  it  is  not  simply  a  problem  of  inducing  Argentina 
to  buy  more  Am.erican  machinery,  automobiles,  and  typewriters. 
The  war  has  made  it  even  more  essential  that  we  take  a  larger 
volume  of  South  American  products  if  we  are  to  expand  our  mar- 
kets m  that  region.  And  we  must  face  the  fact  that  most  of  what 
Ait'entina  wishes  to  sell  is  competitive  with  the  products  of  our 
own  farms. 

Obviously,  this  proposed  agreement  should  be  negotiated  with 
lu  1  recognition  of  its  direct  bearing  upon  our  domestic  agricultural 
policy  As  Senator  Connally  pointed  out  to  the  Committee  for 
Keciproclty  Information.  Congress  appropriated  $700,000,000  to  aid 
larmers  this  year.  Much  cf  this  money  is  used  to  compensate  tillers 
of  the  soil  for  reducing  the  size  of  their  crops.    Federal  funds  have 


also  been  used  to  purchase  surplus  commodities  and  to  pay  exnort 
subsidies  on  wheat  and  cotton.  ' 

It  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  of  policy  for  the  administra- 
tion to  grant  concessions  on  competitive  agricultural  imports  while 
It  IS  paying  domestic  farmers  for  not  producing  similar  cr.  p";  .So 
the  Department  of  State  faces  the  necessity  of  reconciling  wha'cver 
concessions  may  be  grants!  with  the  general  farm  policy  of"  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  The  whole  theory  behind  the" A  A  A 
is  that  It  will  tend  to  bring  agriculture  into  a  more  balanced  rela- 
tionship to  industry.  Unless  that  pohcy  is  to  be  abandoned.  It 
would  seem  to  preclude  any  extensive  concessions  at  the  expens-  of 
agriculture  for  the  btuiefit  of  expanding  indu'^trial  export* 

A  consistent  policy  does  not  mean,  of  course,  that  no  trade 
agreement  with  the  Argentine  can  be  negotiated.  There  are  a 
number  of  products  on  which  concessions  can  be  granted  without 
pinng  up  new  agricultural  surpluses.  The  careful  defense  of  domes- 
tic interests  in  all  tho  trade  agreements  negotiated  to  date  stron-^lv 
suggests  that  the  pact  with  Argentina  will  be  similarly  safeguard^ 
For  that  very  reason,  however,  only  moderate  Increases  in  our  trade 
VI  uh  the  other  American  republics  can  be  reasonably  anticipated 
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OF 

HON.  JOHN  W.  FLANNAGAN,  Jr. 

or  vir.GiMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KErRESEXTATIVES 

Thursday.  October  19.  1939 

Mr.  FLANNAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  talk  on 
neutrality— what  it  is  and  how  it  can  best  be  maintained 

Too  many  these  days  aie  talking  and  writing  about  neu- 
trality without  knowing  what  they  are  talking  or  writing 
about.  It  IS  a  catchy  word  that  is  sweeping  the  country  hke 
some  catchy  song  because  somehow  we  all  think  that  neu- 
tiality  means  peace,  and  peace  is  what  we  want 

This  loose  talk  that  most  of  us  are  indulfring  in  is  creating 
a  great  deal  of  confusion.     To  hear  those  in  favor  of  the 
embargo  and  those  opposed,  and  those  in  favor  of  "cash  and 
carry"  and  those  opposed  talk,  the  ordinary  fellow   who  does 
not  pretend  to  know  much  about  cither  side,  thinks  that  it 
is  "be  damned  if  we  do  and  be  damned  if  we  don't."    While 
the  situation  is  bad  enough,  no  matter  what  we  do   it  is  not 
quite  that  bad.  for  behind  all  the  gusto,  the  fervid  appeals 
the  cold  reieioning.  and.  in  many  cases,  the  hysteria   vou  will 
find  a  peace  complex  which  is  an  encouraging  sign  and  Is  a 
stronger  guaranty  of  peace  than  all  the  neutrality  laws  that 
can  be  passed,  because  while  we  can  by  wise  legislation  pass 
neutrality  laws  that  will  lessen  the  danger  of  war    ever  re- 
member we  cannot  legislate  peace.     Today  I  am  persuaded 
that  every  true  American,  no  matter  which  course  he  may  be 
advocating,  has  the  same  object  in  view;  namely,  a  neutrality 
law  that  will  best  serve  to  maintain  peace.    Yes;' the  aim  and 
object  of  every  true  American  today  should  be  to  keep  our 
Republic  at  peace.     There  can  be  no  division  as  to  our  objec- 
tive.   That  we  may  honestly  disagree  in  the  methods  em- 
ployed to  bring  about  our  objective  is  but  natui-al  in  a  de- 
mocracy that  believes  in  freedom  of  thought  and  freedom 
of  speech.     I  am  relying  upon  the  will  of  the  American  people 
to  remain  at  peace  more  than  I  am  on  congressional  neutral- 
ity  lcgi.slation    to   keep   us   out    of    the   European   conflict 
"Where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a  way." 

NEUTRALn-Y — WHAT  IT   MEANS 

Neutrality  is  the  state  of  being  neutral.     And  neutral- 
why,  "there  ain't  no  such  animal" — according  to  the  lexicog- 
raphers,   means    having    no    decided    character,    Indefinite, 
middling,  colorless,  and  these  things  add  up  an  Imaginary 
thing  known  as  a  nonentity  which  we  commonly  call  neu- 
trality.   Now,  It  is  pretty  hard  to  be  good  and  it  is  pretty 
easy  to  be  bad,  but  this  thing  of  being  neither  good  nor 
bad,  active  nor  passive,  hot  nor  cold,  positive  nor  negative, 
acid  nor  basic,  is  about  the  hardest  job  an  individual  or 
Nation  ever  tackled.    And  these  are  the  things  we  have  got 
to  be  if  we  ever  reach  that  estate  known  as  neutrality.    Well 
you  know  and  I  know  that  as  a  practical  propasition  it  is 
impossible  for  an  individual  or  nation  to  be  absolutely  neutral. 
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To  reach  that  imacrinary  estate  we  wouM  have  to  be  hand- 
cuffed, pur  in  a  ci".a:t  j.ickct,  gaggt-d,  have  our  ears  pluqgrd, 
and  then  for  fear  of  thinking  out  Icud  we  would  have  to  hve 
in  a  vacuum.  Certainly  no  one  expects  the  impos-nble.  With 
respect  to  nations  it  can  at  best  only  mean  that  v/e  remain 
friendly  to  the  belligerents,  treating  them  all  alike,  not  in- 
tentionally taking  the  part  of  either  or  any  of  them.  No 
matter  wha*  we  say  or  do  one  side  of  the  belligerent  forces, 
if  so  mind>  d,  can  construe  our  \v0rd5  or  acts  as  unneutral; 
and  do  not  think  that  this  will  not  be  done  if  tiie  interests 
cf  one  sid"^  of  the  belligerent  forces  will  be  better  served, 
because  p.xperience  teaches  that  in  spite  of  what  is  known  as 
the  ac-'cpted  rules  of  international  law  the  rules  of  warfare 
change  a.s  emergencies  arise.  People  engaged  in  the  unethi- 
cal, s:lly,  ficndj.sh  business  of  war  are  out  to  kill  and  destroy 
and  you  need  not  expect  them  to  live  up  to  the  ethics  of  a 
game  that  has  no  ethics.  The  best  we  can  do  when  we 
sin  agai'-.st  the  law  of  neutrality — and  sin  we  will  in  the  eyes 
of  one  s:d  •  or  th'  othrr  no  matter  wr.at  we  do — is  to  be  sure 
we  sin  in  favor  of  our  friends  and  not  our  enemies. 
the:  hands  we  can  pl.ay — which  is  the  best? 

As  I  said,  mii.it  of  the  confusion  has  come  from  loose  talking 
and  writing.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  state  it,  but  the  tru?h 
is  that  many  of  those  who  speak  and  talk  with  authority  could 
not,  if  tlif^n-  lives  doi^^ndcd  on  it,  tell  ycu  vhat  cur  ri;Th*s  as 
a  neutral  are  under  the  present  neutrality  lav.-.s,  wha*  our 
rights  as  a  neutral  will  be  if  the  Senate  bill  is  passed,  or  what 
cur  rights  as  a  neutral  will  be  if  the  present  neutrahty  la^\s 
were  vviptd  out,  the  Senate  bill  failed  of  passage,  and  we 
had  to  rely  upon  our  rights  as  a  neutral  under  what  is  com- 
monly known  as  international  law. 

Now,  I  believe  it  will  clear  up  a  lot  of  confusion  and  assist 
us  at  arriving  at  a  correct  conclusion  if  we  turn  the  cards 
face  up  and  look  at  and  study  the  throe  respective  hands 
hone.aly.  dispassionately,  and  prayerfully,  with  this  one  ques- 
tion in  mind:  In  order  to  stay  out  of  the  European  cor.flict 
and  remain  at  peace,  which  is  the  best  hand  for  America 
to  play? 

I  am  not  afraid  of  the  verdict  of  the  American  people — and, 
my  friends,  the  question  should  be  and  will  be  decided  by  the 
American  people — if  that  verdict  is  based  upon  a  deliberate, 
conscientious,  and  prayerful  consideration  of  the  true  facts. 
Personalities,  ill  v/iH.  hatred,  and  the  emotions  should  play 
no  part  in  the  consideration.  Out  of  a  multitude  of  voices 
Cometh  forth  wisdom.  I  welcome  the  composite  voice  of  our 
pecple.  In  .-uch  a  voice  we  can  in  the  future,  as  in  the  past, 
lock  for  guidance.  The  American  people  are  pretty  good  card 
players  and  will  know  which  hand  to  play  and  which  hand 
to  lay  down  if  the  deal  is  honest  and  there  are  no  blackli^gs 
in  the  game.  And  they  will  know  how  to  play  our  neutrality 
hand  if  you  give  them  an  honest  deal  and  k.-^<^p  the  blacklegs 
out  of  the  game.  The  only  way  to  give  them  an  hone^it  deal 
is  by  a  free,  frank,  and  full  discussion  that  pr^^sents  the 
real  facts:  and  the  only  w-ay  you  can  keep  the  blackle-rts  out 
of  the  game  is  by  both  sides  looking  with  disfavor  upon  anyone 
who  tries  to  color  the  facto  throu:,'h  prejudice,  ill  will,  or 
political  bias. 

Let  me  deal  you  the  three  hands,  the  cards  face  up,  and 
in  this  wa>  assist  you  in  determining  wh.cii  hand  the  Ameri- 
can Gov(  rnnv.nt  should  play. 

CO\!rA:i.\TIVE    PROVISIONS   OF   E.XISTING    NEUTRALITY    ACT    OF    MAY     1.     l"":?, 
,    PlNUINC,  tiJNATE  NE!  T.iALITY   BILL  OF    1939.   AND  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 


of   g.:^ods  exported   from   the   United 
(a)   Existing  neutrality  law:   No  pro- 
Discretionary  authority  to  require  it 


1.  Transfer  of  title 
Slates  to  belligerents: 
viiion  in  existing  law. 
expired  May  1.  1939. 

<b)   Senate  bill:  Required  by  pending  bill. 

ic)   International  law:  Not  required  by  international  law. 

2.  Loans  and  credits  by  American  citizens  to  belligerents: 
(a)  Existing  neutrality  law:  Prohibited  by  existing  law.  except 
that  ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations 
may  be  permitted.  No  limit  set  on  these  credits  and  they  can 
be  renewed. 

(b)  Senate  bill:  Prohibited  by  pending  bill  except  that  ordi- 
nary commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  may  be 


permitted  with  a  limit  of  90  days.  Renewals  n^^t  permlt'rd. 
Moreover,  if  dt fault  is  madv.  a!l  further  cied:t  cut  off  during 
period  of  d-fault. 

IC   International  ia'v:  Nor  nrnhibiti  d  by  international  law. 

3.  Carnain-'  of  gcod^  to  belligerents  in  American  v••.^<els•. 
tai  Existing  neutrality  law:  Not  prohibited  by  existing  law, 
except  cnrria.ge  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. 
Discretionary  authority  to  prohibit  other  carriage  expired 
May  1,  1939. 

'b>   Senate  bill:  Prohibited  by  pending  bll. 

'c»  International  law:  Not  prohibited  by  international  law. 
Vessels  carrying  contraband  to  a  belligerent  are  subject  to 
capture. 

4.  Export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  impl'Mnents  of  war  to 
belligerents:  (a)  Existing  neutrahty  law:  Piohib.tcd  by  exist- 
ing law. 

ib»   Senate  bill:  Not  prohibited  by  pending  bill. 

(c)  International  law:  Not  prohibited  by  international  law, 
although  as  contraband  such  cxpv:)rto  are  subject  to  confisca- 
tion by  belligerents. 

5.  Travel  of  American  citizens  on  belligerent  ves-^el*;: 

^a>  Existing  neutrality  law:  Prohibited  by  existuig  law,  al- 
though exceptions  may  be  made  by  the  President. 

<b)  Senate  bill:  Piohibited  by  pending  bill,  except  under 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescilbed. 

'O   International  law:  Not  prohibited  by  intern.^.tmnal  lav;. 

6.  Passage  of  American  citizens  and  ships  through  c'mbat 
areas: 

<a)   Existing  neutrality  law:  No  provision  in  ex:s!i!ig  law. 

'b)  Senate  bill:  Ens^retionary  authority  in  pend'ng  bll  to 
prohiDit  American  vessels  or  citizens  to  proceed  through  such 
areas  defined  by  the  President. 

'O  International  law:  No  v.-ell-recognlzed  restriction  under 
international  law  on  passage  of  neutral  vessels  or  neutral 
nationals  on  the  high  .s'-as,  except  when  destinrd  for  a  block- 
aded port. 

Now.  after  you  examine  the  respective  hands  I  bcl.rve  you 
Will  come  to  the  same  conclusion  I  have;  namely,  tlic  AmaTi- 
can  people  should  play  the  hand  outlined  by  the  President  m 
his  message  to  the  Conerc-ss,  which  is  incorporated  in  the 
Senate  bill,  because  it  offers  greater  safeguard,  than  w^  now 
have  and  will  tend  to  reduce  the  controversies  that  are  likely 
to  draw  us  into  the  confl-ct.  and  thus  minimze  cair  chances 
of  becoming  embroiled  In  a  war  we  had  nothing  in  the  world 
to  do  with  bringing  about. 

Let  us  take  up  these  provisions  one  by  one  and  '■f■^^  if  we 
will  not  be  strengthening  the  hand  of  peace  ir  fi  llowing  the 
President  s  rcccmmendaticns  and  passing  the  Senate  bill. 

1.    TP.ANSrrR    OF    TITLE    OF    GOODS    EXPORTED    FROM     THE    rNITED     STATES 

TO  BELLICFKENTS 

Under  the  present  neutrality  law  and  under  international 
law  title  docs  not  liave  to  be  transferred  before  shipment.  It 
is  true  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1,  l'j:37.  contained  a 
provision  requiring  the  pa.ssing  of  title  to  goods  b  fore  .'hip- 
m'^nt.  bu*  this  provision  m  the  1937  act  expired  May  1.  19:39. 
The  Senate  bili  simply  restores  tht  passmt;  of  title  prevision 
con'ain-d  in  the  act  of  1937,  and  strengthens  same  by 
furth'T  provldine  that  nn  less  incurrrd  by  ^ne  of  our  citirens 
in  connection  with  the  sale  or  tran'^fer  of  title  shall  b<'  mad- 
the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  United  States 
Governninnt. 

The  object  of  the  passing  of  title  provision  is  to  safeguard 
against  complications  that  might  arise  in  the  event  ot  the 
destruction  of  shipments  of  goods.  We  simply  say  ;o  the 
belligerent  purchasers,  "When  American  goods  arc  loi-'d'^d  on 
your  vessels  from  then  on  the  goods  are  yours,  titit-  has 
passed,  and  If  they  are  damaged  or  destroyed  the  less  is 
yours."     There  seems  to  be  no  controversy  over  this  provision. 

2.    LOANS    AND   CREDITS    BY    AMERICAN   CITIZENS   TO   BEn.LICERENTS 

Under  international  law  there  is  no  prohibition  against  the 
extension  of  loans  and  credit.  The  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1, 
1937,  prohibits  the  extension  of  loans  and  credits,  except 
ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short-time  obligations  may 
be  permitted,  though  no  specific  limit  Is  set  on  these  credits 
and  there  is  no  prohibition  against  renewals.    Under  the 
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Senate  bill,  while  leans  and  credits  are  prohibited,  com- 
mercial credits  and  short-time  obligations  may  be  permitted, 
provid-d  i^ame  do  not  run  for  more  than  90  days;  and  the 
bill  contains  a  prohibiticn  against  renewals  and  piovides  tliat 
if  d  fault  is  made  all  credit  is  cut  off  during  the  period  of 
default.  The  Senate  biil.  therefore,  as  to  commeicial  credits 
Is  nothing  more  than  a  cash  transaction,  because  under  the 
usual  practice  governing  export  trade,  checks  and  drafts 
payable  in  90  days  are  considered  cash  payments.  Kowevt-r, 
in  order  to  allay  the  fear  entertamtd  by  many  that  these 
p<  rmissible  short-time  credits  will  be  manipulated  in  such  a 

wav  as  to  become  long-time  credits — probably  frozen  credits 

I  wotUd  like  to  sec  a  strictly  ca^h  prcvisicn. 

The  charge  hai  been  made,  and  no  doubt  it  is  believed  by 
a  great  many,  that  we  were  dragged  into  tlie  World  War  by 
cur  citizen.s  cxtcndin,-  large  loans  and  credits  to  some  of  the 
warring  nations.  While  I  do  not  believe  that  there  was  a 
single  Member  of  the  Congress  so  low  in  thoucht  or  purpose,  so 
inhuman,  as  to  have  consciously  cast  hi.s  \ote  for  war  in  order 
to  attempt  to  make  his  Government  a  collecting  agency  for 
the.se  loans,  as  a  matf^r  cf  fact.  I  am  afraid  a  great  deal  of 
the  war  propaganda  that  flooded  our  country  just  prior  to 
our  entrance  into  that  war  waj  directly  traceable  to  these 
loans.  The  hUK.an  instinct  to  prot(^ct  a  loan  is  strong— some 
peopl?  will  follow  the  dollar  a  long  way— and  it  is  but  right 
that  we  sliould  confine  our  dealings  with  the  belligerents  to 
ca.sli  transactions,  and  thus  n  move  this  war  irritant. 

3.    CAHRYINC  OF  COODJ  TO   HELLICZRENTS  IN   AMERICAN   VESSELS 

Under  the  Neutrality  Act  rf  May  1,  1937,  the  only  prchibi- 
ticn  against  American  vessels  carrying  gcccs  to  belligerents 
is  the  prohibition  against  the  carriage  of  "arms,  ammunition, 
end  impkmLnts  of  war,"  as  the  discretionary  authority  to 
prohibit  other  carriage  expired  May  1,  1939.  Tlierc  is  no 
prohibition  under  international  law.  th.^ugh,  of  course,  vessels 
carrying  contraband  to  a  belligerent  are  subject  to  capture. 
Under  the  Senate  bill  American  ve.s<>el.,  are  prohibited  from 
carrying  goods  of  any  kind  to  belligerents. 

Thii>.  in  my  opinion,  is  one  of  the  most  important  provisions 
In  the  bill.     Under  the  law  as  it  now  stands  our  ships  can 
curry  anything  to  a  belligerent  except  "arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war."  and  this  enumeration  of  prohibitive 
cainage  cannot   be  added   to  or   taken  from,  because  it   is 
defined  by  LgiSlative  enactment.     Considered  as  a  practical 
means  of  lessening  our  chanct-s  of  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
war,   arms,   am.munition.   and   implements   of   war   is   but   a 
sounding  phra.se  that,  though  pieas.ng  to  the  car.  is  mislead- 
ing to  the  American  people  in  that,  while  it  has  a  peace  sound, 
It  in  no  way  injures  peace  by  lessening  our  chances  of  becom- 
ing involved  in  the  war.     Let  me  give  you  the  rctson:  While 
th.i'ie  IS  no  d(jubt  about  the  list  of  manufactured  articles  which 
are  defined  under  the  act  as  "arms.  ammuniUon.  and  implc- 
mi  ni.s  of  war"  being  contraband  and  appearing  on  the  contra- 
b.;nd  lists  of  both  sides  of  the  warrir.g  powers,  the  contraband 
lists  of  the  nations  engaged  in  the  war  already  contain  many 
things  not  defined  as  being  "arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war."  and  the  lists  will  be  added  to  from  time  to 
time  as  the  war  progresses,  and  there  is  no  prohibition  in  the 
present   act  against   American  vessels  carrying  the.se  ether 
things,  although  they  appear  on  the  contraband  lists  of  the 
warring  nations.     Now,  we  know  that  anything  appearing  on 
the  contraband  lists  of  the  belligerents  will  be  seized  and  con- 
fiscated if  found  moving  to  their  enemy.    With  respect  to  the 
carriage  of  goods  to  belligerents  in  American  vessels,  the  only 
way  to  lessen  our  chances  of  becoming  embroiled  in  the  con- 
fliet  is  by  a  prohibitive  provision  against  the  carriage  of  any 
goods  to  bplligerents  in  American  vessels.    The  Senate  bill 
contains  such  a  provision. 

I  realize  that  this  provision  will  work  a  heavy  loss  on  Ameri- 
can shipping  and  export  industries  running  probably  into  the 
millions,  but  I  am  persuaded  It  Is  a  sacrifice  we  should  make 
to  the  end  of  keeping  our  country  out  of  a  war  that  will  cost 
the  Nation,  looking  at  the  question  from  purely  a  material 
standpoint  and  not  taking  Into  consideration  the  untold  suf-  | 
fering  and  misery  that  would  follow  in  its  wake,  not  millions   j 
but  billions  of  dollars.    If  we  are  going  to  have  a  neutrality  1 
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hw  in  order  to  lessen  our  danger  of  becoming  involved  in  the 
cor.fl.ct.  we  should  not  let  the  dollar  sign  warp  our  judgment 
in  framing  the  law.  A  few  dollars  picked  up  by  assimiing  a 
risk  that  may  lead  to  war  is  a  bad  investment.  However,  it 
may  be  possible  to  work  out  an  exception  relaxing  shipping 
restrictions  in  the  Pacific  and  other  waters  far  removed  from 
the  danger  zones  and  aieas.  Such  an  exception  would  seem 
to  be  wise  if  it  would  not  in  any  way  subject  us  to  the  danger 
of  having  our  ships  destroyed  and  our  citizens  killed.  In  the 
event  such  an  exception  is  written  into  the  bill.  It  should  ex- 
pressly give  the  President  the  right  to  withdraw  same,  at  any 
time,  in  the  event  it  appears  likely  that  our  further  shipping 
in  these  waters  will  brmg  on  complications. 

I  said  that  in  my  opinion  this  was  probably  the  most  im- 
portant secUon  in  the  bill.  Now  let  me  tell  you  why  I  enter- 
tain this  opinion.    While  there  were  many  contributing  causes 

that  led  us  into  the  World  War.  the  compeUing  cause the 

cause  that  finally  forced  us  to  take  the  fatal  step— was  the 
illegal  killing  of  our  citizens  on  the  high  seas.  When  Ger- 
many in  its  desperation  announced  in  January  1917  that  its 
submarines  could  not  safely  rise  to  the  surface  and  search  to 
see  if  vessels  were  carrying  contrabands,  and  that  thereafter 
she  would,  without  notice,  sink  everj'  vessel,  neutral  or  bel- 
ligerent, found  within  a  certam  unmarked  zone  hundreds  of 
miles  cut  from  shore,  and  commenced  to  destroy  our  vessels 
and  k.ll  cur  citizens  without  notice  or  warning,  the  illegal 
and  inhumane  kuhng  of  our  citizens  was  such  an  affront  to 
cur  national  honor  and  integrity,  such  an  invasion  of  our 
rights,  that  we  could  not  do  other  than  declare  war.  Now, 
if  we  prohibit  our  vessels  from  carrying  goods  of  any  kind  to 
belligerents,  there  can  be  no  excuse  for  a  belligerent  to  destroy 
one  of  our  vessels,  involving,  as  it  will,  not  only  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  vessel  but  the  illegal  kiUing  of  our  citizens.  This 
provision,  if  ad.jpted.  will.  I  believe,  do  more  toward  lessening 
our  chances  of  becoming  involved  in  the  war  than  any  other 
provision  in  the  bill. 

4.      EXPOKT      OF      ARMS,      AMMUNITION,      AND      1MPLEMFJ*TS      OF      WAR      TO 

BELLICERINTS 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1.  1937.  prohibits  all  shipments 
of  "arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war"  to  belligerents. 
No  matter  In  whose  vessels— American,  neutral,  or  bellig- 
erent—these  sliipments  are  carried,  the  prohibition  is  abso- 
lute as  to  these  things.  Such  shipments  are  not  prohibited  by 
international  law.  although  under  the  laws  of  nations  sucli 
shipments  are  considered  contraband  and  if  Intercepted  by 
one  of  the  belligerents  are  subject  to  confiscation.  The  Sen- 
ate bill  simply  repeals  the  prohibition  contained  In  the  act  of 
1937  as  to  the  shipment  of  "arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war." 

Now.  keep  In  mind  that  the  present  law,  which  is  the  act  of 
1937.  only  prohibits  the  shipment  of  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war."     It  does  not  prevent  shipment  of  the 
raw  material  out  of  which  "arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war"  are  made,  the  prohibition  only  applying  to 
the  finished  product.    In  other  words,  we  can  ship  Lhc  bel- 
ligerents the  Ingredients  cut  of  which  gunpowder  and  other 
explosives  are  made,  knowing  they  wjll  be  promptly  mixed 
or  compounded  Into  explosives  as  soon  as  they  reach  their 
destination,  and  used  In  the  war  to  destroy  and  kill;   we 
can  ship  the  belligerents  the  Ingredients  out  of  which  poison- 
ous gases  are  made,  knowing  they  will  be  promptly  mixed 
or  compounded  Into  deadly  gases  as  soon  as  they  reach  their 
destination,  and  used  In  the  war  to  kill;  we  can  ship  engines 
used  In  bombing  planes  and  the  raw  material  out  of  which 
their  bodies  and  other  parts  are  made,  knowing  that  they 
will   be    promptly    fabricated    and    assembled    Into    finished 
planes  as  soon  as  they  reach  their  destination,  and  used  in 
the  war  to  destroy  and  kill;  we  can  ship  the  raw  material 
out  of  which  guns  and  cannons  are  made,  knowing  they  will 
be  promptly  used  to  manufacture  guns  and  cannons  as  soon 
as  they  reach  their  destination,  and  used  In  the  war  to 
destroy  and  kill,  but  we  cannot  ship  the  finished  product. 

The  Idea  seems  to  be  that  it  is  immoral  and  Illegal  to  sell 
an  Implement  that  will  kill  and  destroy  forthwith,  but  per- 
fectly moral  and  legitimate  if  you  require  the  purchaser  to 
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put  the  imphment  to::cthcr  or  do  a  little  work  on  it — prob- 
ably on  the  theory  that  it  will  iulve  our  ccn.^cience  if  the 
purchaser  becomes  particeps  criminis  in  producing  the  instru- 
ment— before  it  c;oes  forth  on  its  mission  of  death  and  de- 
struction. SL;ch  reasoning  simply  cioes  not  appeal  to  me.  To 
my  way  of  thinkjig  there  would  be  just  as  much  logic  in 
sayin?  to  the  man  who  attempts  to  purchase  a  loaded  pistol 
with  which  to  commit  suicide,  "I  am  soriy.  old  fellow,  that 
under  the  law  I  cannot  sell  you  a  leaded  pistol  with  which  to 
ccmm;t  suicide,  but  I'll  tell  you  what  I  can  do;  I'll  ocll  jou  a 
pistol  and  a  box  of  cartridges,  and  all  you  will  have  to  do  is 
to  l.-ad  the  p:sto!  and  pull  the  trigger.  Oh,  this  may  delay 
.\tju  a  few  rninutts,  but  it  will  do  the  work  and  kill  you  just  as 
dead  as  if  ycu  boir'ht  the  pistol  loaded." 

Now,  the  only  practical  effect  such  a  policy  can  have  is  to 
take  business  away  from  industries  in  America,  thrjv.-ing 
thousands  out  of  work,  and  turning,  the  bu.incs  over  to  the 
industries  in  the  btlii^'erent  countries.  Oh.  you  say  this  is  a 
sordid,  materialistic  way  of  loikmg  at  the  matter.  In  answer, 
I  say  I  am  only  facm::;  the  facts  and  telling  you  what  will 
happen,  because  pious  talk  and  emotional  appeals  are  not 
goinu  to  keep  the  belligerents,  in  the  event  they  cannot  pur- 
chase "arms,  ammunition,  and  iniplcm.nrs  of  \.ar"  Irom 
manufacturing  \hcm  as  long  as  thiy  can  obtain  the  law 
niaterieJs. 

Moreover,  to  carry  on  warfare  there  art^  m.any  things  just 
as  essential  as  arms,  aminunirion.  and  ini::lem.ents  of  war. 
How  about  the  fuel  for  the  battleships,  the  gasoline  for  the 
planes,  cotton  for  explosives,  food,  and  clothing?  Siupmiir. 
of  these  th:ne;s.  all  absolutely  essential  in  war,  is  not  pro- 
hibited. Ti'ke  fond  for  instance:  Why  wi'hhold  ammunition 
and  permit  the  shipment  of  food,  when  you  knew  and  I  know 
that  an  army  can  no  more  fight  on  an  empty  stomach  than 
It  can  V.  ith  an  empty  gun. 

Aca;n.  the  embargo  provi.-ion  in  the  act  of  1937  does  not 
apply  unni  it  ha--  b  en  determined  a  state  of  vv'ar  txi.^ts.  All 
a  bfIl:L;ert'nt  would  have  to  do.  seeminely.  is  not  to  make  a 
formal  dec  aration  of  war.  which  seems  to  be  the  fa'-hion 
these  days,  in  order  to  purchase  all  the  arms,  ammunition, 
and  impiemen-s  of  v;ar  it  pleases.  Tak-'  Japan  for  insian-^e: 
We  all  know  that  Japan  and  China  are  at  war.  yet  neither 
sidp  has  m.ade  a  formal  declaration  of  war  and,  consequ'-ntly. 
eiihtr  .-ide.  although  we  know  they  are  warring  as  hard  a.s 
they  can,  under  the  present  Embarg-i  Act.  can  purchase  all 
the  aims,  ammunition,  and  implini''nts  of  war  ihey  can  come 
over  and  get.  Of  course,  we  all  know  that  the  present  Em- 
bargo Act  gives  Japan  the  advantage,  because  China  cannot 
send  its  .ships  over. 

Oh.  but  I  h<ar  the  cry  that  if  we  repeal  the  embaruo  on 
"arms,  ammunition,  and  implemients  of  war."  we  will  be  favor- 
ing the  Allies  and  it  will  be  construed  by  Get  many  as  an 
tmnaitral  act.  Let  us  see.  While  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  much  belter  to  have  followed  the  President's  recom- 
n^endation  and  repealed  the  embargo  at  the  last  session  of 
Congress,  there  can  be  no  foundation  for  the  argument  that 
because  we  are  a  little  late  in  correcting  a  mistake  that  we  are 
committing  an  unfriendly  act.  It  is  just  as  logical  to  say 
that  if  we  fail  to  make  the  correction  our  failure  will  be 
construed  as  an  unfriendly  act.  I  admit  that  probably  the 
act  as  it  now  stands  gives  Germany  the  ad\antage  because, 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  Allies  have  command  of  the  sea, 
Gtrman  vessels  cannot  come  over,  and  the  vessels  of  the 
Allies,  although  tliCy  can  come  over,  are  prohibited  .from 
carrying  back  "arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war. ' 
But,  remember,  when  we  wipe  the  prohibition  out  by  repealing 
the  embargo  we  are  returning  to  international  law.  and.  as 
a  matter  of  right,  neither  side  can  ask  us  to  do  more  than 
observe  the  laws  of  nations.  Moreover,  wh.en  we  repeal  the 
embarco.  remember,  we  are  treating  both  sides  the  same  way. 
We  are  simply  saying  to  all  belligerents,  "We  will  sell  you  all 
the  'arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war'  you  can  pay 
for,  carry  away  in  your  own  vessels,  and  at  your  own  risk." 
I  realize  that  as  a  practical  proposition  this  will  probably 
give  the  Allies  the  advantage  because  they  have  the  cash 
and  will  be  able  to  send  their  vessels  over,  but,  remember,  we 


are  not  creating  the  advantage  by  legislative  enactment. 
The  advantage,  if  any,  will  be  brought  abotit  by  conditions 
over  which  we  have  no  control.  nam«"!y,  by  the  tact  that  Great 
Britain  is  a  great  sea  power  and  its  exchequer  is  ni  much  bet- 
tei  shape  than  the  exchequer  of  Germany.  As  I  have  said,  no 
matter  what  we  say,  no  matter  what  we  do,  one  side  or  the 
other  of  the  belligerent  powers  can.  if  .so  minded,  say  that 
we  have  committed  an  unneutral  act.  In  this  case,  if  Ger- 
many so  construes  our  act.  we  have  the  consolation  that 
if  repeal  is  a  sin  a'lainst  neutrality,  then,  if  sin  it  be.  we  have 
sinned  in  favor  of  our  friends  and  not  our  enemies. 

5.    T.I.WEI.    (IF    .^M^:RICAN    C'ITI7KNS    ON    UELLIC.ERE.NT    VF.S.SELS 

While  travel  by  Amnican  citizens  on  belligerent  vessels  is 
not  prohibited  under  mfernaticnal  law.  such  travel  is  pro- 
hibited under  the  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1.  1937,  and  piac- 
ticaliy  th"  .'-ame  prohibition  as  is  found  in  the  1937  act  is 
carried  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Of  course,  to  permit  American  citizens  to  travel  on  bel- 
ligerent vessels  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  an  invitation  to 
get  killed.  Oh,  I  know  back  in  1916.  whm  it  was  piojK.ed 
that  Americans  stay  off  belligerent  ships,  that  the  pio- 
po.sal  was  rejected  on  the  grourid  that  it  would  caii^e  us  to 
suffer  national  htimiliation  if  we  denied  our  c;ti/ens  -he 
right.  Well,  we  learned  a  '-ood  many  le.'-srns  in  the  Wnr!d 
War.  and  today  th-  reasons  for  denying  our  citizens  this  riiiht 
seem  to  be  so  cb\ious  that  ilicre  U  no  controversy  over  tins 
provision. 

6      PASSAGE    CE    AMFRTrAN    CITIZENS    AND    SHIPS    THnOTGH    COMSAT    A.':i:.\S 

The  Neutrality  Act  of  May  1.  1937.  contains  no  prohibMion 
against  American  citizens  and  .ships  pa.  sing  through  combat 
areas  or  danger  zones,  and.  as  the  law  now  standi,  there  is 
TiO  restriction  against  American  citizens  and  vessels  entering 
these  areas  or  zones,  as  under  international  law  this  is  per- 
mitted unless  the  .ship  happens  to  be  destined  for  a  blockaded 
Pert.  The  Senate  bill  prohibits  American  citizens  and  Ann  ri- 
can  >hips  entering  combat  areas  and  danger  zones. 

American  vessels  can,  of  cours>\  carry  goods  to  intr.ral 
nations.  The  carriage  of  goods  to  netitrals  will,  in  many 
cases,  lead  us  into  v,-ater.s  infested  with  .submarines  and  other 
crafts  of  destruction.  And  we  know  just  v.'hat  will  r.ai.pen  if 
our  vessels  and  citizens  ar^  permitted  to  enter  these  v.-aters. 
Our  vessels  v.nl  be  de-troyed  and  cur  citizens  killed,  and  the 
first  thing  we  know  we  will  be  right  back  into  another  foreign 
war  Oh.  I  know  we  like  to  ta'k  about  our  rights  as  a  Nation, 
anti  this.  that,  and  the  other,  but  common  sense  efitime.s 
te'.ls  you  that  under  some  ciicum^tances  it  is  the  part  of  wis- 
dem  to  refrain  from  exercising  some  of  your  righ's;  and  when 
cur  national  safety  is  at  stake,  it  behooves  us  to  f(M-ego  .serine 
of  our  rights,  provided  we  do  not  comi^romise  our  national 
honor  and  integrity,  if  by  so  doing  we  v/ill  promote  the 
national  safety  and  security. 

CONCLUSIONS    AS    TO    THE    BTIX 

The  questions  involved  in  the  Senate  bill  are  as  great  and 
momentotis  as  any  ever  considered  by  the  Congress.  They 
involve  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Nation  and  hence  affect 
every  man.  woman,  and  child  who  lives  under  the  Hag.  'While 
I  realize  the  provisions  in  the  bill  are  a  far-reaching  depar- 
ture from  the  accf>ptcd  rul'es  of  international  law  under 
which  we  iiave  conducted  otir  foreign  relations,  with  a  few 
exceptions,  all  down  through  the  years;  while  I  realize  we 
are  surrendennc.  for  the  time  being,  certain  accepted  rights 
we  have  as  a  Nation;  while  I  realize  we  are  subjecting  our 
shipping  interests  and  export  industries  to  huge  losses;  while 
I  realize  that  we  are  subjecting  ourselves  to  the  criticism 
from  thiose  whose  false  national  pride  will  cause  them  to  view 
cur  action  as  a  national  humiliation;  looking  at  these  ques- 
tions from  the  standpoint  of  our  national  interest  and  wel- 
fare— from  the  standpoint  of  the  peace,  happiness,  and 
security  of  our  people — I  am  persuaded  the  bill  should  receive 
the  favorable  action  of  the  Congress,  because  its  passage 
will  tend,  at  least,  to  lessen  our  chances  of  becoming  involved 
in  the  European  conflict  and  to  this  extent  aid  in  maintaining 
American  peace.  Peace,  my  friends,  is  cheap  at  any  price 
short  of  oiu-  national  honor  and  integrity  and  I  see  nothing 
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in  the  bill  that  either  reflects  upon  or  Jeopardizes  the  honor 
and  integrity  of  this  Nation. 

To  these  who  seemingly  view  with  alarm  the  discretionary 
powers  vested  under  the  tcrm.s  of  the  bill  in  the  President, 
may  I  say  that  the  discretionary  powers  have  been  reduced 
to  the  minimum,  that  in  the  very  nature  of  things  it  is 
necessary  that  certain  discretionary  powers  be  vested  in  the 
President,  and  that  the  American  people  should  be  thankful, 
yea.  grateful  to  a  kmd  Providence  for  placing  at  the  head  of 
this  GcvciTimcnt.  during  thei^e  days  of  stress,  a  man  whose 
'•ways  at-c  the  v.-ays  of  peace,"  and  whose  every  effort  has 
been  to  keep  Old  Glory  floating  over  a  Nation  at  peace  with 
God  and  m^an. 

SOME    OTHFK    TITTNCS    WE    F'TT'ID    TO    IN    ORDTT^    TO    INSTTIE    PENCE 

But  in  addition  to  pcs.'ing  th  ^  Senate  bill,  I  am  definitely 
of  the  opinion  that  there  are  other  things  that  we  will  have 
to  do  in  order  to  injure  our  peace  and  tranquility. 

A.    KTEP    srr.ONG    MENTALLY 

In  the  first  place,  we  will  have  to  keep  strong  mentally.  Wo 
will  have  to  keep  our  own  resistance  around  normal,  or  over, 
so  we  can  withstand  the  propaganda,  much  of  which  will  be 
honest  and  sincere,  some  of  the  seductive  and  insidious  type 
that  will  be  carried  in  the  press,  glut  the  mails,  keep  the  tele- 
graph wires  hot,  and  fill  the  air  with  charges  and  counter- 
charges. When  it  comes  to  propaganda,  it  takers  a  strong, 
clear,  healthy  m.ind  to  separate  the  gold  from  the  dro.«s. 

Then  we  have  got  to  use  a  little  mentality — horse  sense,  if 
you  please — in  our  foreign  relations.  While  many  these  days 
seem  to  as.^ume  great  knowledge  and  understanding  about 
intcmational  affairs  which,  of  cour.se.  are  carried  on  through 
diplomatic  channels.  I  have  always  been  a  little  I'^ary  about 
foreign  diplomats.  My  honest  opinion  is  that  Bret  Harte's 
observation  on  the  ancient  Chinee  applies  with  peculiar  force 
to  the  foreign  diplomat.  I  can  paraphrase  his  lines  and  give 
you  a  fairly  accurate  description  of  what  I  think  of  foreign 
diplomats  and  foreign  diplomacy: 

Which  I  wi.'-h  to  remnrk — 

And  my  language  i.s  plain — 
Th.a  for  ways  that  are  rt.irk 

And  for  tricks  that  are  vain 
The  foreign  diplomat  is  peculiar. 

Recent  and  past  events  in  Europe  would  indicate  that  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  nations  at  least  po.ssess  the 
spirit  of  the  old-fashioned  horse  swapper,  and  are  engaged, 
more  or  less,  in  a  game  of  horse  swapping.  You  know  the  old- 
lashioned  American  horse  swapper  was  a  cold,  calculating 
chap,  whose  conscience  rccogniz-d  no  moral  obligations,  whose 
i( presentations  were  made  to  deceive  and  not  to  Inform, 
whose  agreements  and  warranties  ended  with  tlie  conclusion 
of  the  trade,  and  whose  philosophy  of  life  was  pretty  well 
summed  up  by  David  Harum  when  he  said,  "Do  unto  the  other 
fellow  the  way  he'd  like  to  do  unto  you,  and  do  it  first."  You 
know,  these  fellows  helped  to  talk  and  trick  us  into  the  World 
War  by  selling  us  on  the  idea  that  we  had  to  fight  to  save  the 
world  for  democracy,  and  then,  after  the  war,  after  we  had 
gone  in  and  saved  the  world  for  democracy,  went  ahead  and 
drew  up  a  peace  treaty  that  did  more  to  destroy  democracy 
and  bring  about  autocracy  and  dictatorships  than  anything 
ever  written  on  paper.  My  advice  is  to  stay  away  as  far  as 
po.'sible  from  these  fellows  that  think  one  way  and  talk 
another. 

Now.  as  a  matter  of  fact,  while  very  few,  if  any.  of  us  know 
a  great  deal  about  foreign  relations,  most  of  us  know  a  great 
deal  about  domestic  relations,  and  we  know  that  if  we  keep 
our  own  house  in  order  we  can  hve  in  peace  and  tranquillity, 
because  our  time  will  be  fully  occupied  and  we  will  not  have 
time  to  horse  swap  around  with  the  other  fellow.  Oh.  I  know 
they  tell  us  that,  due  to  science  and  invention,  world  affairs 
have  changed  and  that  we  are  just  one  great  big  family.  But, 
n.y  friends,  while  science  and  invention  have  wrought  many 
changes,  there  are  some  things  that  they  have  not  changed. 
Neither  science  nor  invention  has  changed  the  spirit  of  the 
horse  trader  or  altered  his  philosophy  of  life,  nor  the  tongues 
and  mental  processes  of  the  foreign  diplomats.  Neither 
science  nor  invention  has  changed  the  consequences  of  "but- 


I  ting  in."  "nosing  around,"  "meddling."  and  "stickiug  your 
I   finger   in    the   other   fellow's    business."     And.   my   friends, 
neither  science  nor  invention  has  changed  the  good  old  Amer- 
ican axioms  predicated  upon  common  sense,  that  it  is  a  good 
!   idea  to  -play  in  your  own  back  yard."  "stay  on  your  side  of 
the  high  board  fence,"  and  "never  butt  into  a  family  quarrel." 
I  do  not  mean  by  this  that  I  am  an  isolationist.    I  am  not. 
We  cannot  live  alone.    We  are  not  self-sustained.    It  is  neces- 
sary for  our  national  economy  and  well-being  that  we  have 
intercourse  ^vi^h  other  nations.    This  intercourse  should  be, 
however,  of  a  friendly,  commercial,  and  business  nature  and 
should  never  lead  us  to  become  entangled  in  Uicir  domestic 
and  international  rackets  and  disputes. 

And  in  order  to  keep  our  well-founded  or  ill-founded  con- 
victions from  getting  out  of  bounds,  we  arc  going  to  need  all 
of  our  mental  strength.  While  we  all  have  convictions,  and 
some  of  us  pretty  strong  convictions,  as  to  who  is  right  and 
who  is  wrong  in  the  European  conflict;  while  many  of  us.  no 
doubt,  view  with  alarm  the  rise  to  power  of  tliose  who  arro- 
gantly proclaim  themselves  foes  to  God  and  religion:  while 
many  of  us,  no  doubt,  shudder  at  the  thought  that  rulers  of 
certain  nations  are  brazenly  exterminating  the  thought, 
speech,  and  movement  of  their  people,  not  only  by  intimida- 
tion but  by  force  of  arms,  in  many  cases  silencing  the  opposi- 
tion by  the  hand  of  the  assassin;  while  many  of  us,  no  doubt, 
tremble  at  some  of  the  larger  nations  in  some  cases  wiping  out 
smaller  nations  by  force  and  in  other  cases  bringing  them 
by  force  under  their  dominion  and  power;  and  while  we  en- 
tertain these  views  because  these  doctrines  and  these  policies 
are  contrary  to  the  lofty  ideals  and  purposes  upon  which  our 
Nation  was  founded,  I  cannot  believe  that  these  causes — as 
grave  and  menacing  as  they  may  be — are  so  Impelling,  as 
long  as  they  do  not  dii-ectly  affect  the  Americas,  as  long 
as  they  do  not  involve  our  national  safety,  honor,  and  in- 
tegrity, as  to  cause  us  to  plunge  our  country  into  war  in  an 
attempt  to  correct  them  by  the  sword,  and  in  so  doing  bring 
eccnomJc  los.^— probably  ruin— to  our  national  economy,  and 
misery,  suffering,  and  death  Itself  to  untold  millions  of  our 
people. 

Then  we  will  need  all  of  our  mental  faculties  to  keep  our 
sympathies  from  running  riot.    While  I  know  it  is  but  nat- 
ural for  the  sympathies  of  Christian  democratic  America  to 
go  out  to  those  who  are  In  distress,  to  those  who  have  been 
wounded  and  maimed,  to  those  who  are  sick  in  body  and  mind, 
to  those  who  have  been  driven  from  home  and  country,  to 
those  who  are  hungry  and  naked,  and   to  those  who  are 
gripped  by  a  fear  far  more  terrible  than  death  itself,  and 
that  when  we  contemplate  the  scene  oftimes  our  sympathies 
are  turned  into  hate  and  resentment  against  those  whose 
wanton  butchery  and  destruction  brought  about  such  need- 
less distress  and  misery  and  destruction.  I  say  to  you  that 
this  is  no  time  to  let  sympathy  supplant  reason  and  let  our 
emotions  carry  us  blindly  into  a  strife  that  sooner  or  later 
would  visit  the  same  sufTering.  misery,  and  distress  upon  our 
own  people  as  they  minister  to  their  sick  and  wounded  and 
mourn  their  departed  dead.    I  yield  to  no  man  In  sympathetic 
impulses,  my  heart  ever  goes  out  to  those  In  distress,  and  I 
can  share  the  pangs  of  sorrow  with  my  friends  as  they  go 
through  their  "sorrow's  crown  of  sorrows."     But  because  I 
can  sympathize  with  my  friends  in  death  is  no  reason  why, 
in  order  to  prove  that  my  sympathy  is  genuine  and  sincere, 
I  should  commit  suicide.    The  sensible  thing,  the  reasonable 
thing  for  me  to  do  under  such  circumstances  is  to  retain  my 
composure,  my  faculties,  so  that  I  can  the  better  administer 
to  their  wants  and  needs  after  their  trials  and  while  they 
yet  linger  down  in  the  low  grounds  of  sorrow  and  distress. 
The  same  is  true  of  a  nation.    This  old   world  has   gone 
through  many  periods  of  grief.    I  doubt  if  the  sim  as  it  makes 
its  daily  round  has  ever  failed  to  light  up  some  stricken  area; 
and  as  I  view  the  situation  today,  I  am  afraid  that  unless  the 
Divine  hand  of  Providence  intervenes,  when  the  present  Eu- 
ropean conflict  Is  over,  the  sun  as  It  girdles  the  earth  will 
reveal  more  destruction,  more  human  suffering  and  misery, 
covering  a  larger  area,  than  its  eflTulgent  rays  ever  sho^Ti 
upon  since  the  decree  went  forth,  "Let  there  be  light." 
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When  that  day  ccmcs,  I  hope,  I  fcverently  pray.  Christian 
democratic  America  will  still  remam  intact,  even  yet  the 
cit.idel  of  peace,  standing  in  her  mii;ht  and  majesty  as  a  re- 
minder that  the  teachings  of  the  Ma>ter  "that  my  \vays  are 
the  ways  of  peace"  cannct  be  flouted  by  the  sons  of  men. 
Then  I  am  willms;  for  sym.pathy  to  play  upon  th.e  heart  strinrrs 
cf  my  lellovv  countrymen,  and  I  know  they  will  respond  with 
true  American  -sympathy  and  b-:nevolence.  Then,  my  friends, 
v.e  can  render  a  tiue  service. 

B.    KEEP   STRONG   PHYSICALLY 

In  the  soccnd  place,  we  will  have  to  keep  strcn'z  physically. 
Tli.^  meanc  we  must  keep  prepared  at  all  times,  on  land,  on  sea, 
and  in  tlie  air,  to  maintain  the  honor,  integrity,  and  .safety 
of  our  Rep  iblic,  and  to  withstand  any  attack  made  by  an 
agtn'essor  nation.  In  spite  of  compelling  cau.ses  you  will  find 
that  somehow  the  aggressor  nation  idways  thaiks  that  U  has 
the  phy-ical  power  to  avencre  th"  suppo'--ed  wrong.  The  nation 
thai  luns  amraek  never  attempts  to  wreak  its  vengence  upon 
its  fquals  or  betters.  You  will  find  that  nations,  like  men, 
thir'k  It  is  bettor  "to  bear  these  ills  we  have  than  fly  to  others 
thit  we  knc\v  not  of."  Probably  we  will  advance  to  higher 
groiir.d  somewhere  down  through  the  ages,  but  today,  whether 
we  v.ant  to  believe  it  or  not,  the  only  force  recognized  by 
the  nation,  whose  leadership  seems  bent  upon  running  am.uck, 
is  rhysical  force.  The  best  insurance  policy  against  in- 
Milts  that  would  reflect  upon  cur  national  honor  and  integ- 
rity or  against  acts  of  aggression  is  a  strong  Arm.y,  a  strong 
Navy,  and  a  strong  air  fleet.  Som.ehow  the  bully  treat >  his 
phy-^ical  superiors  with  a  great  deal  of  consideration.  The 
ch'p  he  carries  around  on  his  shoulder  is  for  his  weaker 
bi'Oiher. 

C.    KFFP    STRONG    SPIRITUALLY 

And,  in  the  third  place,  we  will  have  to  keep  strong  spiiitu- 
al'y.  The  nation,  like  the  man,  that  leaves  God  out  cf  its 
life  loses  all  sense  of  proportion.  Christian  nations  see 
clearer,  think  straighter,  and  act  saner  than  those  nations 
that  leave  God  out  of  their  counsels. 

What  th"  American  people  want — yea,  what  the  peoplr^ 
of  all  the  nations  want  above  everything  cLsc — if  they  could 
but  give  tru"  exprcs.-^ion  to  their  feelings,  is  pejice.  And  as 
paradoxical  as  it  may  sound,  while  we  abhor  war  and  love 
P'^ace.  we  go  on  as  soon  as  one  v.-ar  is  over  preparing  for 
anrthcr.  without  giving  any  real  thought,  time,  or  attention 
to  the  spiritual  force  that  can  alone  bring  peace.  We  enter 
into  Kellogg  peace  pacts,  alliances,  and  hold  economic  and 
disarmament  conferences,  ever  leaving  vacant  at  the  council 
table  of  the  nations  the  seat  of  the  only  diplomat  capable  of 
work-ng  out  an  alliance  among  the  nations  of  the  earth  that 
will  u^^her  in  the  golden  era  of  peace.  When  that  vacant 
seat  IS  filled  by  the  Prince  of  Peace,  then  and  not  until  then, 
may  we  lock  for  peace.  May  God  speed  that  day.  Until  it 
arrives  may  America  walk  close  to  God. 


The  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  R.  LEWIS 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  19.  1939 


POEM    BY    GRACE   MARIE   PIPER 


Mr.  LEWIS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proposal  to  lift  the 
embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  has 
stirred  this  country  as  few  measures  in  my  memiory  have 
done.  It  is,  of  course,  known  to  all  of  us  that  this  subject 
is  a  matter  of  discussion  wherever  people  meet.  It  is  not  so  | 
well  known  that  the  cliildren  in  schools  are  discussing  and   l 


writing  ab<jut  this  matter,  and  I  was  considerably  surprised 
to  receive  ye.>t-'iday  a  I'tter  from  a  little  girl,  14  yrars  of  age, 
containing  a  poem  addressed  to  her  high-school  cla^s,  of 
Bcthesda,  Ohio,  the  subject  being  On  Lifting  th.e  Embargo. 
As  an  example  of  u'hat  the  children  in  schools  ar»'  thinking 
on  this  subject,  I  am  glad  to  pre.;ent  this  poem  by  Grace  Mane 
Piper,  of  Bethesda,  Ohio,  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  The 
poem  is  as  follows: 

ON     LIFTINT,    THE    rMrARCO 

(By  Grace  Marie  Piprr.   14  years  cf  a;ze:    addiosscd  to  her  cla.ss  In 
Bethesda,  Ohio.  High  School) 
I  hope  the  class  will  H'-tcn  to  me 
A.-  I  speak  on  the  bubjert  of  neutrality. 
If  we  want  tu  slay  neutral,  we  must  keep  on  our  shore 
And  sell  no  inunition.s  to  countries  at  war. 

If  we  lift  the  embrirro    and  .ship  powder  and  I'-ad. 
We  should  leed  their  poor  orplKn.s  and  bviiy  their  dead. 
We  should  carry  their  wounded  from  liekls  where  they  lie 
And  hear  the  sad  moan.s  of  the  leys  a.s  they  die. 

We  can  u.-^e  their  "blood  money"  to  buy  biitt-r  and  bread, 
And  eat  io  their  bhnd.  their  maimed,  and  their  dead. 
We  can  destroy  their  churche.s.  their  hemes,  and  their  s<hocls — 
Certainly  oui-  embargo  lifters  are  eitlier  traitors  or  fool.s! 

If  we  lift  the  embargo,  we're  helping  Stalin  the  "Red." 
Who  e.xpect;-.  to  rule  the  wc  rid  when  civ.lizution  i.^  dead. 
Will  our  good-neighbor  p'Jicy  furnish  a  shell 
That  will  black-out  civilization  and  slr.k  it  in  hell? 


Leif  Ericson's  Chal!en«i:e  to  This  A^e 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF   \V!SC()NS,\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Friday.  Octohr  20  ^legislative  day  of  Wtdne.sday.  October  4), 

1'j39 


ADDRESS     BY     HON.     ALEXAXDFR      WILEY.      OF     WISCONSIN 
BEFORE    LEIF    EHICSON    SOCIETY.    CHICACiO 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  Leif  Eneson.  de- 
livered by  me  on  October  9,  1939.  before  the  Leif  Ericson 
Society,  of  Chicago,  111. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  evaluating  any  life  that  has  been  lived  on  earth,  we  caimot 
simply  tell  of  the  deed.'^  and  tlie  acv-omph.'-hnK  ni.s  wlueh  were 
wrought  by  that  life;  rather  we  mu.st  a.sk  uurselve.s  what  is  the 
meaning  of  this  life  to  this  period  m  wb.ieh  we  li\e;  what  are  the 
les'ons  to  be  learn.cd  from  that  life:  w-hat  stumilu.s  and  courage  can 
we  get  from  recounting  the  incidents  of  that  life 

I  have  just  returned  from  the  Land  of  the  Midnight  Sun  My 
own  parents  were  born  in  Norway  My  mother  was  3  ye.irs  eld 
when  her  parents  decided  to  emigrate  to  America  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  visiting  her  old  homo,  located  on  the  sidp  nf  a  moutitaln  rut 
in  Gausdal.  which  is  an  offshoot  of  Ciubrandsdalen.  I  had  also  the 
rich  experience  of  v;siting  :ny  father's  home,  located  by  the  side 
cf  Numedals-Lopau  in  Ntimed'al.  t'or  many  yars  I  had  a  longing 
to  see  Viking  Land  -this  summer  that  loniznig  was  partially  satis- 
fied.    I'm  goin^t  back  agam  ^omctime. 

As  we  sall<^d  up  Bergensfjord  in  the  steamship  Vcnxis.  my  mind 
went  back  to  the  days  wh'  n  probably  out  nf  this  .'^ame  stretch  of 
water  L.  if  Ericson  and  other  Vikiiig  spirits,  in  their  c  pen  boats, 
sailed  back  and  forth  between  Iceland  aiid  Nor.v.iy,  Tliese  restless 
spirits  Were  interested  In  knowing  whit  w:is  bevond  their  realm 
of  knowledge,  so  they  sailed  forth  across  unknown  "■  eas  (Undres  mig 
paa  iuad  jeg  faar  et  sae  over  de  hoij  fjeldel.  There  was  an  inner 
urge  to  go  forth  to  aceomplish,  to  disc(ATr,  Tliey  were  explorers — 
exploring  the  unknown  On  my  trip  back  home' Just  a  few  weeks 
ago  our  boat  sailed  north  of  the  She'land  Islands,  then  southwest 
between  the  Shetland  Llands  a:  d  tlie  Faeroe  Islands.  We  were 
practically  as  far  north  as  Iceland  We  were  then  on  those  seas 
that  Leif  Ericson  saiipd  over  in  the  year  1000  when  he  reached 
Norway  In  his  visit  from  Greenland. 

You  and  I  will  remember  that  it  was  in  the  year  1000  that  he 
embraced  Christianity.  It  was  also  In  that  year' that  he  returned 
to   Iceland   from   Norway.     In   about    the   year    1000   or    1003,   Leif 
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Ericson  set  sail  for  Vinclard  and  th-  best  historian'  aeree  that 
Vmeland  is  America  and  that  Le-f  Ericson  spent  a  w'inter  on 
A;Mirlcan  soil.  He  reached  Cape  Cod  and  built  a  house  A  year 
Liter  he  returned  to  Gieenland,  later  en  other  Viking  discovJrers 
baled  to  America 
Wc 


GO  nrt  know  the  t  xact  date  cf  Leif  Ericson's  dea'h— it  has 
been  put  between  1020  and  1025;  we  do  not  know  the  d.ite  of  his 
birth.  Alter  alL  such  dutes  are  in.-.iL:nificant  anvwav.  What  men 
do.  what  they  stand  fur,  what  they  contribute  "to  their  day  and 
generation  and  the  ages  to  come,  is  what  lives  after  them 

The  voyages  of  Leif  Ericson  and  oth.rs.  as  they  were  chronicled 
(and  we  must  remember,  in  that  period  that  Iceland  kept  the 
ccndle  of  Ch-nstianity  li!:;hted  and  was  the  center  of  mtolleclual 
growth  in  Europe)  gave  Impetus  to  the  discovery  of  America  by 
Columbus  in  1492  So  today,  more  than  ever  before,  the  things 
that  America  does  and  America  stands  for  will  determine  the  course 
of  wcrld  history  tomorrow. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  this  life  to  this  period  in  which  we  live' 
Let  us  realize  that  Leif  Ericson  became  a  Christian.  What  did 
th.it  mean?  UiUll  he  went  to  Norway  In  the  year  1000  he  believed 
In  the  old  Norse  gods,  the  gods  of  force,  but  w"hen  he  went  to  Nor- 
way he  came  in  contact  with  the  doctrines  of  the  Nazarene  He 
was  a  man  who  sailed  the  seas  in  an  open  boat,  the  boat  was  pro- 
pelled by  force  of  wind  and  oars;  tlie  boat  at  most  probably  was 
not  over  50  or  60  feet   long.     He  lived  up  among  the  icebergs-    he 

knew  the  niggedntss  of  Iceland  and  the  rugged  fjords  of  Norway 

Nature  In  the  rough;  yet.  Into  his  .soul  came  the  liuht  of  Him  who 
tpught,  "Love  one  another."  who  taught  that  life  was  continuous: 
that  tlie  greatest  man  was  he  who  was  the  greatest  servant;  that  is, 
the  rreatest  giver. 

Into  this  rugged  soul  of  Leif  Ericson  there  was  lodged  the 
dynamic  thought  that  "God  is  lo\e."  not  brute  force.  Into  his  being 
came  the  tremendous  preachments  of  the  Old  and  New  Tesuime"ts 
that  "In  Him  (God),  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  bei.ig."  and 
Into  this  man's  great  heart  came  the  direction  to  "Feed  my 
sheep."  \ 

As  he  .sailed  the  wild  wastes  of  water;  as  he  conquered  with  his 
ht'le  BkifT  the  mountain-high  waves;  as  he  at  night,  while  ever 
sailing  on  and  on.  contemplated  the  starry-  heavens,  something  of 
the  meaning,  something  of  the  import  of  these  new  teachings 
gripped  every  fiber  of  his  being.  And  when  he  returned  to  Iceland 
he  saw  to  it  that  the  people  there  embraced  Christianity. 

Then,  as  he  heard  rumors  of  another  land  beyond  Greenland,  the 
Viking  spirit  In  him  still  dominant  sent  him  forth  In  this  search 
for  unriiseovered  lands.  His  discovery  in  Norway  in  the  year  1000, 
of  the  new  teachings  undoubtedly  gave  Impetus  to  the  thought  that 
there  were  undiscovered  lands  to  the  westward. 

So  now.  from  this  great  character  wc  can  learn  that  great  men 
and  people  do  not  stay  In  a  rut.  In  his  day  there  must  have  been 
those  who  said,  "Do  not  embrace  this  new  religion;  do  not  sail 
westward;  do  not  explore  into  the  unknown." 

Leif  Ericson  apparently  heeded  none  of  their  admonitions — he 
was  an  explorer.  Oh  how  we  need  his  type  today.  The  world  :s 
hungry  for  men  who  wUl  reach  out  and  find  new  continents,  men 
who  will  dare  to  get  out  of  the  ruts,  men  who  will  seek  to  find 
solutions  to  our  many,  many  problems,  Including  that  of  war. 
And  around  us  we  hear  peoiile  say  there  are  no  more  frontiers. 
Why.  my  friends,  that  argument  was  used  against  Leif  Ericson. 
There  were  those  who  said  "Our  concepts  of  the  religion  of  Thcr  are 
adequate  for  us."  but  he  reached  out  and  found  a  new  dynamic 
faith  which  gave  him  added  courage,  added  vision,  added  incentive, 
to  venture  forth  to  explore.  In  my  opinion  human  beings  haven't 
touched  the  outer  garment  nf  the  knowledge  that  is  to  be  found. 
Our  Edisons.  our  Wright  brothers,  our  Franklins,  were  Leif  Erlc- 
scns  in  their  held.  Theie  are  a  million  frontiers  yet  to  be  crossed 
In  every  realm  of  human  knowledge.  If  Leif  Ericson  were  on 
earth  today  he  would  accept  the  challenge  that  presents  Itself  to 
America  and  the  world,  the  challenge  to  find  a  solution  to  war. 

Undoubtedly  he  would  aLso  accept  the  challenge  that  exists  In 
this  land  because  of  our  pseudo  politicians  to  And  a  solution  to  our 
capital-labor  problem. 

1  believ:>  al.so.  if  he  were  alive  today,  he  would  tackle  the  problem 
of  ever-Increasing  centralization  of  power— the  road  to  fascism  and 
iiai'i-lsm  and  communism. 

To  fully  appreciate  this  leader  one  must  realize,  as  I  have  said 
before,  that  Iceland  In  his  period  was  the  intellectual  oasis  of  the 
w-e.-tcrn  world.  Here  a  university  existed;  here  learned  churchmen 
kept  alight  the  things  of  the  spirit;  here  saga  writers  dehneated 
adventure  and  romance  and  discovery;  here  thinkers  reveled  In  the 
realm  of  thought.  So  Leif  Ericson  represented  In  the  year  1000  to 
thi  day  of  his  death  the  mentally  alert  people  of  the  western  wt^rld. 
What  are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  this  life?  Wc  have 
already  partially  an.-wercd  that  question. 

Wc,  as  citizens  of  the  New  Wcrld,  the  world  that  he  discovered, 
cannot  lie  down  and  say  there  arc  no  new  worlds  or  things  to  dls- 
C'  ver.  We  cannot  quit  life  before  we  have  lived  it.  In  this  age  when 
the  world  is  afire,  when  war  once  more  strikes  at  America,  wc  can, 
at  least,  learn  from  his  life  the  need  of  developing  fearlessness,  cour- 
a^'e.  and  the  desire  to  do  something  constructive.  When  Lc.f  E:rlc- 
fon  was  filled  with  the  spirit  of  the  Master  he  was  not  simply  sat- 
hfled  with  getting  that  truth  himself,  he  di.sseminated  it  wherever 
\i^^^^'  ^^'  became  a  great  giver;  he  followed  m  His  foo'steps. 
v\e  In  this  country  are  dLsciples  of  democracy  You  and  I  were 
handed  this  thing  we  call  democracy;  you  and  I  were  given  this  citi- 


zenship which  we  c.ill  American;  we  did  ncthlns  to  cre-xtc  it    bu* 
now.  m  the  spirit  of  Leif  Encscn.  let  us  accept  the  chal'.ev.go  -o  do 
scmething  to  preserve  u.  let  us  becoiuc  expcrcrs    and.  u  lu.e.s^arv 
sail  on  ui,charted  seas  to  preserve  the  heritage  that  is  curs^-Chr-s- 
tianity  end  liberty. 

In  the  las',   s(ss;on  of  Con-re.ss  I  Irtrodiirrd  a  resrlut:,-n  for  r-n 
an;endir.ent  to  the  Constitution,  which  provided  a«;  follows- 

-Tlie  Congress  shall  have  power  to  declare  war  when  th.e  Un-tcd 
States  or  any  of  its  Territories  or  possestior.s  have  been  invaded  or 
are  m  immediate  danger  of  ur.i^sion.  and  when  anv  part  of  the 
VSestern  Hemisphere  has  been  invaded  by.  or  is  in  immediate  danger 
Of. invasion  by.  Uie  forces  of  any  non-Amoncan  nation,  ar.d  sliall 
have  power  to  declare  war  m  other  cases  only  if  a  majcrlty  of  tho^e 
persons  voting  in  a  national  referendum,  h^ld  in  such  manner  as 
the  Congress  shall  by  law  provide,  shall  vote  in  favor  of  such 
declaration  of  war." 

o^h'^^V  T'^\  ""^''^^  ^^^^  ^^'s  proposed  amendment  provided  an 
added  check  on  war.     Jcfler-on,  when  he  wrote  into  the  Constitu- 

li'^HM  ''\^?^^'"^'^'^  ^^'■'"'^  '^'"'^"'^  ^^«^'e  '^^^  P«wt-r  to  declare  war, 
f,^  1  M^  P"^  ^  ^^^"^^  °'^  ^^^^  '^'^S'^  of  war.     In  mv  Joint  rei^o- 

lution  you  will  notice  that  I  place  a  double  check  on  "the  dogs  of 
r^""^  V,  i  °  l^^  words.  I  said  except  in  thoses  cases  above  enumer- 
ated, before  Congress  would  declare  war  there  must  be  a  referendum 
favoring  war.  and  even  this  did  not  compel  Congress  to  declare 
war— It  would  only  be  a  direction. 

I  believe  America  should  be  the  lighthouse  keeper.  The  huslne=s 
of  a  lighthouse  keeper  Is  to  keep  the  light  burning.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  a  lighthouse  keeper  to  go  out  and  attend  to  the  wrecks 
Ke  must  keep  the  light  burning  so  that  when  the  navigators  ot 
ships  look  for  the  light  It  will  be  there.  If  Europe  "goes  to  pot  "  It  l.'^ 
r.?  onr  business  to  "go  to  pot"  with  her.  It  Is  our  business  to  keep 
the  light  of  democracy  burning,  s;i  that  In  the  years  that  are  ahead 
stricken  people  cverj'where  will  be  able  to  see  the  glory  and  the 
w'orthwhilencss  of  democratic  principles.  If  we  keep  our  thinking 
stralcht.  America  will  not  get  mixed  up  In  any  future  wars 
;        Speaking  in  the  Storting  at  Oslo.  In  August"  1939,  I  said- 

"I  had  not  Intended  to  speak,  but  when  it  was  suggested  by  the 
chairman  of  our  delegation  that  I  say  a  few  words  I  was  especlallv 
happy  to  comply  with  that  suggestion  for  two  reasons: 

"First,  there  was  a  sentimental  one.  I  wanted  to  speak  from 
the  rostrum  of  the  Storting.  My  parents  came  from  this  land 
ITiey  have  both  gone  on  ahead  in  the  tourney.  If  they  were  alive 
they  would  be  happy  to  sec  me,  a  representative  of  An-ierica.  in  their 
own  homeland. 

"My  first  reaction  was  not  to  speak,  becau.se  I  remembered  that 
on  one  occasion  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of  this  country  over  a 
century  ago.  in  the  great  International  crisis  when  Napofeon  was 
stirring  up  affairs  in  Europe,  said  In  response  to  an  inquiry  "Nu  er 
det  tld  til  a  holde  kjeft,'  meaning  that  now  It  was  time  to  keep 
your  mouth  shut.  But  again  I  realized  that  In  a  meeting  of  this 
kind— a  meeting  of  the  Interparliamentary  Union,  the  only  insti- 
tution of  Its  kind  on  earth,  dedicated  to  the  perpetuation  of  parlia- 
ment.s — It  was  my  duty  to  speak. 

"The  second  reason,  then,  for  my  speaking,  I  have  already  re- 
ferred to.  It  is  this:  To  bring  to  this  body  of  scrlouB-mlnded  men 
many  of  whom  have  dedicated  their  lives  to  this  work-  men  who 
have  come  year  after  year  to  the  meetings  of  this  organization  to 
exchange  their  points  of  view  to  the  end  that  the  great  parlia- 
mentary system-s  of  the  world  may  be  preserved;  to  preserve  the 
great  freedoms  of  mankind;  to  bring  to  this  great  body  a  reitera- 
tion of  the  old.  old  need,  a  quest  for  God.  It  Is  the  supreme  need 
of  the  hour;  Goethe  called  It  'more  light.'  Others  call  It  a  'spir- 
itual rebirth.'  The  history  of  nations  Is  replete  with  Instances 
when  men  and  nations  returned  from  their  waywardness  to  find 
liispiratlon.  courage,  vision,  guidance,  and  rebirth  in  the  'thlncs 
of  the  spirit.'  " 

"You  men  know  that  integrity  of  the  individual  man  is  the  great 
need  of  mankind  today.  You  men  know  that  It  is  the  "great  busi- 
ness' of  parliaments  and  of  the  members  thereof  not  only  to  pass 
laws  but  to  provide  moral  leadership  In  this  changing  world." 

Leif  Ericson  was  a  character  who  didn't  live  in  the  pa.'i'  he 
lived  in  the  eternal  present.  He  accepted  the  challenges  of  the 
pre.sent  and  went  out  to  meet  them  head  on.  Wc  of  this  genera- 
tion should  conceive  of  life  as  he  did.  as  a  thing  to  be  lived  a 
thing  to  discover  the  meaning  of.  Lclf  turned  on  "new  llKhts" 
that  never  go  out. 

Yes,  my  friends.  Browning  says,  "Life  has  meaning,  and  to  And 
Its  meaning  is  my  meat  and  drink." 

Leif  Ericson  showed  that  man  here  does  not  ]lve  by  bread 
alone;  that  there  w.as  something  else  to  live  for  besides  accumu- 
lating material  things.  He  knew  that  life  has  meaning  and  he 
was  trying  to  find  the  answer.  He  knew  that  life  meant,  oh  one 
great  German  thinker  .said,  "to  transform  Into  light  and  flame  all 
that  we  are  or  meet  with."  He  knew  In  his  day,  as  we  must  know 
In  our  day,  that  while  these  are  challenging  times,  civilization  Is 
not  in  the  death  throes  but  In  the  birth  pains  of  new  life.  He 
had  not  one  idea  of  a  defeatist  In  him;  he  conquered  defeat  and 
hysteria;  he  was  a  smasher  of  fal.se  barriers;  he  was  no  underling 

Let  each  American  read  and  understand  the  lesson  of  his  life 
and  there  will  be  no  underhngs  among  us.  May  we.  too.  continue 
to  seek  undiscovered  continents  of  national  and  international  law 
and  order,  peace,  and  good  will.  Then,  like  Leif  Ericson,  we  will 
tiirn  on  the  lights  that  never  go  out. 
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Friday.  October  20  ^lcg:.<lativc  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON'  JOHN  W  HANES  BEF-QRE  BOND  CLUB  OF 

NEW  YORK 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.sidrnr.  I  a?k  unanimnu.s  consent  to 
in.sert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  most  ablt>  and  in- 
formative address  madf^  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hancs.  Under  Sec- 
ret aiy  of  the  Treasury,  before  the  Bond  Club  oi  New  Yoik 
at  New  York  City  on  October  18.  1939. 

There  beiny  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

May  I  say  at  the  niit.spt — and  with  great  sincerity — that  T  am 
pratciul  for  thi.s  invitation  to  meet  with  you  at  your  first  fall 
lunchecn  I  liave  never  received  an  in\itation  I  appreciated  more 
ThrtjiUTh  peis(3!uil  acquaiiitance,  biL-^iines.';  experienre,  and  contact  in 
publ.c  life.  I  know  the  caliber  of  the  men  m  your  group,  the  ^ig- 
niricance  of  your  fi;nnicn  m  our  national  life,  and  .-^cme'hin^  of 
your  i^rcblems  One  lea.'-on  why  I  am  particularly  happy  to  be  here 
i.s  that  It  give.<  me  i.n  opj)ortunlty  to  acknowledge  the  friendship, 
confidence,  and  sympathetic  under.s;and  ng  which  you  have  bhowu 
me  during  the  c'ays  of  my  service  in  Wa-hington. 

By  that  I  do  '-"ot  mei  n  to  imply  that  all  of  you  have  been  in  com- 
plete accord  uirh  my  cCi',  lal  record.  I  do  assume,  however,  that  \ou 
have  allowed  me  credit  for  trying  to  do  the  best  job  of  which  I  "am 
capable 

If  ,11. y  virtue  ;.s  to  be  a'*a-hert  to  that  Job,  it  mu-t  derive  largely 
from  tin.s  approach,  which  is  neither  j,artKuh'.rly  original  r.or  par- 
ticularly roir.ple.x;  I  have  consistently  pursued  the  policy  of  insisting 
that  the  biggest  i.-sue  in  this  country  is  economic  recovery.  I  have 
never  made  a  public  statement  or  held  a  private  cimference  or 
labored  with  the  Congress  without  urging  the  nece-sity  for  recogniz- 
ing tCi.nomic  recovery  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the  solution  of 
almost  eve'-y  important  domestic  problem  which  our  Government 
has  faced  duriirr  this  period  After  2  years  of  public  experience  I 
am  more  firmly  convinced  tn.-n  ever  that  this  is  the  correct  approach 
to  the  cure  nf  our  domestic  ills. 

When  I  left  New  York  for  Washington  I  realized  mv  lack  of 
tramirg  in  public  s'-rvire.  Like  thou.'^ands  of  other  bu.-messmen 
treniendou.sly  Interested  m  national  problems.  I  had  not  been  in  a 
position  to  consider  them  as  exhaustively  as  I  should  have  liked. 
Moreover.  I  knew  l.ttle  of  the  science  of  politics,  its  conllicis,  its  com- 
prcnr.ses.  its  pf-ejudiees.  pitfalls,  and  animosities 

It  did  not  take  I'lrg  to  learn  that  in  the  last  analysis  legislation 
is  compromise  ctmpicmise  between  one  point  of  view  and  another, 
compromise  bef.vten  what  you  want  and  what  you  can  get  I  have 
been  compel  1  d  to  accept  as  a  fact  that  there  are  at  least  two  sides 
to  every  public  cpiestlon.  and  to  recornlze  the  inevitable  necessity, 
If  prot:rc.s.s  is  to  be  made,  for  reconciling  viewpoints  in  commcii- 
scnse  sckitions.  This  very  pn^ccss,  h.owever,  while  srnnulatin.:  m  its 
exposure  to  a  variety  of  opiiucns,  likewise  impresses  with  the  need 
for  niamtaming  a  clear  perpective. 

I  am  grateful  for  that  t.vperlencc  It  has  been  mv  good  fortune 
to  serve  utider  the  leadership  of  Secretary  Henry  Mor^'ellthau.  Jr  ,  a 
man  ble.s.--ed  with  an  uncommon  supply  of  common  sense  I  have 
m  \'cr  known  a  more  faithiul  public  .er\ant  or  been  associa'rd  with 
a  man  more  sincere  in  the  performance  of  his  duties.  There  lias 
never  been  a  cloud  of  doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  open  way  for 
natinii.al  well-being  lay  over  the  broad  road  of  economic  recovery. 

The  promcitlon  of  national  recovery  is  a  task  of  m.any  aspects, 
I  am  iiot  an  expert  or  an  economist,  but  it  is  plain  to  me  that  the 
n  '  of  cur  problem  is  unemployment  We  have  .several  million 
peopl-'  in  this  ci  initry  ti;d  ly  wanting  to  work  and  fincima;  nothing 
tti  do  Their  idleness  is  not  only  ^ubtractio.g  from  the  pn  ciucti'vity 
(  f  'Iv  Nation  l:uf  is  causing  a  heavy  drain  on  the  r.'SCiUrces  if  those 
at  .vork  m  the  form  of  great  exp'  nditures  for  relief  and  pul^Iic- 
wmks  programs.  The  cost  of  cur  unemployed  to  th  ■  •  e(;i.jiny  '  f  the 
countrv  is  ci.nservatively  estimated  at  more  than  $20  OOO.O'jO.OOO 
annually. 

We  must  fi'.cc  and  solve  thi>  problem  both  publicly  and  privatrly. 
Tl'.ese  millions  must  either  be  fed  and  clothed  or  put  back  to  work. 
Tliev  cannot  be  ignored.  There  has  never  been  in  any  country  a 
dictator  whose  ongm  did  not  date  back  to  a  condition  where  faith 
In  existing  g..V',  rnmcnit  was  gone,  where  standards  of  living  had 
collapsed  i-nd  nan  were  htiri:;iy.  Hungry  men  arc  the  raw  material 
out  (if  which  di.  tators  are  made. 

The  primary  .'^.  lu'ion  of  tin.--  problem  must  lie  in  the  Increase  of 
Indu.-trial  product mn  -the  ereation  of  additional  national  weal'h. 
Thia   can   result   only   from   the   mauitenauce   of  conditions   under 


which  private  enterprl.se  may  make  reasonable  profits.  Prnflta 
earned  by  bu.^iness,  or  the  prospects  of  profits  to  bo  earned.  lorm 
the  basis  for  attracting  additional  cre'llt  resources  and  investment 
by  the  public.  It  is  imperative  that  we  direct  every  effort  tov.ard 
encouraging  investment  in  enterprises  which  will  provide  emplc^y- 
ment. 

In  this  connection  not  the  least  of  'he  factors  to  be  considered 
Is  that  It  has  been  estimated  that  the  mvestm 'ni  m  plants  of 
Indtistrial  companies  decrea.-^^ed  Jrom  approximately  $41  000,000.000 
in  1929  to  approximately  $32,000,000,000  in  IQUT  Und.  r  nmir  nor- 
mal circimistances.  plant  account  should  have  uiown  at  least 
.'1,000 .000. 000  per  an.num  ouring  that  time,  or  lo  a  tit.il  uf  rvai:;hlv. 
$48,000,000,000 

May  I  al.-o  i>)iiu  out  th.at  it  Is  estimated  tin'  tt'.e  -^urn  of 
approximately  $7  uoo  of  capital  as.set.*^.  such  as  l.iiid,  bu.lui.ik^s. 
fC|U:pinent.  and  tools,  is  recitured  to  put  one  man  to  work.  We 
h.i\e  approximately  fioO  (>00  young  men  and  vcimen  each  year  com- 
ing into  r.ur  employment  stream  as  candidatts  for  Jobs,  To  put 
these  600,1,100  petiple  to  work  we  require,  theiefore  new  mves'ment 
ill  capital  guod.-^  at  a  minimum  ratr  of  S4  200  ooodOO  annually 

Your  gri  uj,)  should  ha\e  n.o  sympathy  v.uli  the  view  s(,'meiiine3 
expressed  that  we  are  suITerlng  from  a  inatured  economy:  that  our 
economic  frontiers  have  disappeared;  that  there  is  not  ample  room 
in  the  national  economy  fur  new  mves.ments  in  cnterpris  ■,  We 
W(  uld  bc'  sad.  indeed.  If  we  found  this  restricted  philosophy  ac- 
cepted It  reflects  upon  the  genius  of  American  science  and  upon 
the  drive  and  ingenuity  of  our  people;  it  is  inconsistent  with  our 
Insatiable  demand  for  an  ever  high'-r  standard  of  living;  it  is  re- 
pudiated by  the  achievements  of  the  past  and  the  prospectji  of  the 
fu'ii;-.' 

Well  di  I  rec.ill  many  years  ai'o  when  I  left  N(  rth  Carolina  to 
enter  college  Tlie  only  Jabrieafed  wearing  apparel  known  at  that 
time  and  for  6,0C)0  years  prior  to  that  time  was  of  wool.  .-,1k.  linen, 
and  cotton.  Yet  In  the  space  cf  one  generation  a  new  fiber  has 
Ix^en  discovered  in  a  chemleal  laboratory  known  as  rayon  'Hus  new 
fiber,  made  from  wood  ptilp  has  revolutionized  the  textile  bu.-.liubs 
of  the  world. 

Some  time  ago  I  listetied  to  Mr  Kettering,  of  General  Motors, 
talking  to  a  group  of  Congre  smen  and  telling  them  of  some  50 
items  which  the  research  departments  of  our  great  Industrial  ori^ani- 
zations  have  perfected  to  the  point  where  in.meciiate  manufacture  Is 
{)o;srole  I  call  your  attention  to  jtist  a  few  of  the-e  developments: 
(ll  Fabrica'lon  of  silk  hosiery  from  coal;  (2)  manufacture  of  wool, 
not  Irom  sheep  but  from  cow-  milk.  i3)  proee.-. mg  cif  a  product 
resembling  glass  from  wcwd  fiber;  t4)  manrfacture  of  fireprool 
cioth  fn  m  glass;  and,  hn->t!y,  cfTcctive  covcrag.-  of  the  great  lieki 
of  temp  rature  control  in  both  winter  a:  cl  un.inei  liy  the  .-.aine 
system  of  heating  and  cooling. 

It  should  be  tremendously  encouraglnc^  to  all  of  us  to  know  that 
on  the  picket  line  of  our  civilization  there  are  men  like  Kettering 
lighting  the  fires  of  ambition  and  research,  stimulating  the  machin- 
ery of  private  enterpri.se.  and  broadeniiv:  the  fields  for  new  invest- 
ments in  the  products  of  American  genius.  Ecjually  imperative, 
If  less  '^pecti'.cular.  must  be  the  drive  to  bring  to  all  of  our  citizens 
more  ot  the  products  already  available  to  .some  better  food,  better 
tran.-poriation,  better  housing,  better  clothing— throtuth  increased 
production  at  rea.-cnable  prices 

We  all  realize,  of  course,  that  the  solution  of  our  economic  prob- 
lem cannot  be  achieved  by  any  smgie  expedie'tit  or  m  any  single 
field  But.  in  my  opinion,  oi:e  of  the  important  ways  in  which  the 
Ee  deral  Government  can  contribute  effectively  to  Industrial  develop- 
nu  nt.  reemployment,  and  economic  recovery  is  through  a  fair  and 
utelligent  tax  structure.  Taxes  may  lie  prosaic  In  discussion,  but 
they  are  Vital  in  action. 

We  now  have  the  most  powerftil  Federal  tax  system  in  the  history 
of  the  country  IncUuimg  the  p.iy-ioU  t.ixcs.  lo  Wi  •  ti  ral  V' ar 
19;J8  we  collected  a  total  of  more  than  $G. 200,000, 000  Th.^re  are 
SIX  main  sources  of  this  revenue  They  are;  il)  Individual  mrome 
tax,  (2)  corporation  income  tax.  (3)  cu.'toms  duties,  i4)  estate 
and  gift  tax.  i5)  excise  or  sales  taxes,  and  ((i)  social-security  taxes. 
Th.e  largest  single  source  of  revenue  to  the  f"e  leral  Goxe-rnment  is 
the  .so-called  excise-  or  sales-tax  group. 

Prior  to  going  to  the  Treasury  I  had  never  studie'd  the  tax 
problems  of  the  country  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tax  collector  I 
had.  however,  become  somewhat  con.scious  of  one  or  two  problems 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  taxpayer  From  the  standpoint  of  both. 
It  seems  to  me.  a  sound  tax  polu-y  must  be  ba.sed  on  three  fuiida- 
niental  objectives:  First,  it  should  produce  the  nect.-,sary  revenue; 
second,  with  the  least  injury  to  tne  t.ixpayeis  and  the  national 
econoir.v;  aiul.  third,  with  the  least  trouble"  and  expense  to  both 
taxijayer  and  Trea.sury  To  the  extent  that  our  present  tax  system 
fails  to  reach  these  objectives,  or  sacnfict."s  these  cbjectives  for 
others,  it  should  be  revised 

Otie  thing  Is  indisputable  about  the  present  tax  system  Not- 
witlistandinit  the  enormity  of  its  yield,  it  does  not  produce  the 
necessary  revenue 

Thus  we  are  brought  immedi.-.tely  to  these  riuestionc:  Does  it 
operate  in  the  manner  best  ca!culate"<d  to  fester  the  national  econ- 
omy? Does  it  contain  elements  which,  if  removed,  would  at  the 
same  time  promote  the  national  ecejnomy  and  maintain  or  lncrea.se 
the  tax  yield?  Can  the  yield  be  increased  without  serious  impair- 
ment of  the  economic  structure? 

In  c  .nsiderin^'  these  c|uestions  it  Is  obvious  that  we  must  bear 
In  mind  three  known  factors  of  outstanding  importance:  (1)  That 
until  a  relatively  short  time  ago  hu  .ness  was  lagging;  (2i  the 
shi-inkage  of  industrial  plant  account.    (Jj    the  short. igc  of  venture 
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capital  To  the  extent  that  cur  national  ta.x  svstem  contributed  or 
""Tt  vnS't  "  T^^'^'^-'^^^^'^y  of  these  factors  it  should  be  changed 
I  think  the  Treasury  ha.s  already  made  some  contribution  ui  the 
right  direction,  both  psychological  and  material,  and  that  that 
c-ntribtnun   has   been   reflected   m   recent   business   improvement 

A^t^'nV  ^^-  I^'k^;'^^'"^-^  "^  '^''  ^'-^  '=^^^'°"  ^'^-^^^^d  the  Revenue 
Act  of  19J9.  embodying  varlou.  revisions  of  our  tax  lecislation 
Without  hctempting  to  detail  these  changes.  I  will  refer  brie^^v  to 
6c  me  of  the  more  Important,  as  follows: 

(1)  -Hie  amendment  permitting  corporations  and  Individuals  to 
deduct  their  i^.et  operating  busmes'^  losses  incurred  in  1  vear  from 
their  profits  In  the  succeeding  2  years.  This  fhould  be  of  par- 
ticu.ar  help  to  new  entcrpn.ses  and  the  capital-goods  Industries 
orci;narlly  subject  to  wide  fluctuati.-ns  in  ra  ninc<=  maustries, 

(2)  The  repeal  of  the  und'strlbute-.d-proflts  tax  and  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  flat  tax  on  corpcratun>  wrh  net  incom.e  over  $25  000  and 
a  lower  graduated  tax  on  tho.sc  with  smaller  income 

(3  1  The  amendment  all'.wmg  corporations  to  deduct  their  net 
long-term  capital  losses  from  the  vear's  ordinary  income 

(4)  The  liberalization  of  the  Interrelated  capital  stock  and  excess- 
pro'tits  tax  provisions,  so  as  to  eliminate  the  uncertainty  and  in- 
equity theretofore  attendant  upon  the  necessitv  of  accurately  fore- 
casting busme.ss  profits  for  3  years  In  advance  under  penalty  of 
payment  of  increased  taxes, 

(.Si  The  liberalization  and  clarification  In  various  respects  of  the 
provisions  of  the  law  relating  to  exemption  from  taxation  on  corno- 
rate  reorL-anizations 

(6)  The  amendment  permitting  corporations  In  unsound  finan- 
cial condition  to  scale  down  their  debts  or  to  repurchase  their 
obligations  at  less  than  face  value  without  tax  liability. 

By  administrative  regulation  Secretary  Morgenthau  has  put  Into 
effect  a  program  of  decentralization  In  tax  administration  by  virtue 
of  which  disputes  now  may  be  settled  locally,  without  the  expense 
and  inconvenience  of  going  to  Washington. 

Much  remains  to  be  done.  If  the  abnormal  circumstances  abroad 
do  not  prevent  their  being  accomplished.     Recognizing  this  need 
the  House  of  Representatives,  before  adjourning  its  recular  session' 
m.structed  a  subcommittee  of  the  Ways  and  Mpans  Committee  to 
make  a  thorough  study  of  Internal-revenue  taxation. 

With  the  approval  of  Chairman  Doughton  of  the  Ways  and  M^ans 
Committee,  and  Chairman  Jem  Cooper,  of  the  subcommittee,  we  have 
asked  more  than  a  thousand  leaders  in  industrv.  labor,  commerce 
banking,  ar.d  agriculture  to  give  us  their  suggestions.  In  request- 
ing this  help,  we  have  offered  them  informal  private  hearings  be- 
fore the  Treasury  staff  as.slgned  to  compile  a  record  of  public  tax 
opinion:  and  digests  of  these  hearings  will  be  presented  to  the 
Wavs  and  Means  subcommittee  We  have  received  many  sincere 
and  helpful  suggestions.  I  shall  net  unde-take  to  enumeTate  the 
range  of  these  sugge'stlons.  except  to  say  that  they  cover  vast  fields 
of  the  explored  and  the  unexplored. 

Wliat  disposition  will  be  made  of  thCso  suggestions  which  have 
come  In.  and  are  coming  in.  I  c;-nnot.  for  obvious  reasons,  predict 
at  this  time  The  Treasury  recommendations  I  hope  will  be  framed 
111  the  light  of  the  considerations  to  which  I  have  alreadv  alluded. 

A  few  minutes  ago  I  referred  to  abnormal  circum:.tances  abroad. 
It  is  inevitable  today  that  you  and  millions  cf  avs  pee  jMe  are 
thinking  in  terms  of  the  effe-ct  of  the  war  In  Europe  or  its  settle- 
ment not  only  upon  our  domestic  economy  but  upon  our  country 
and  our  immediate  pe  r.scmal  weifare.  We  all  remember  the  chaos 
that  occurred  in  1914  upon  the  advent  of  the  World  War.  It  .^hould 
be  some  comfort  to  all  of  us  to  contrast  the  economic  shock  of 
1914  with  the  relative  economic  equanimity  with  which  we  met 
the  shock  of  September  1.  1939  In  1914.  our  Government  was 
utterly  unprepared.  I  think  It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  your 
Government,  before  September  1  of  this  year,  had  rendered  by  its 
preparedness  an  Incalculable  service  to  Its  citizens.  For  months, 
befeire  Poland  was  invaded,  we  had  been  working  diligently  in 
Wa.-hington  to  cushion  the  sy.stem  of  this  country  against  the 
economic  dislocations  of  a  European  war. 

It  Is  Interesting  to  recall  that  In  September  1938  at  Munich 
when  the  war  clouds  began  to  look  ominous,  the  markets  in 
memory  of  what  happened  In  1914.  took  a  ncjse  dive,  and  again 
In  April  of  1939.  when  the  war  again  locked  imminent,  fears  of 
collapse  appeared  and  there  was  another  drastic  decline  in  values. 
Rarely  have  we  seen  a  more  complete  reversal  of  business  sentiment 
than  that  which  occurred  In  September  of  this  year.  You  know 
the  story.  People  went  about  their  business  as  usual.  The  Stock 
Exchange  remained  open.  There  were  no  panic-stricken  citizens 
pounding  on  the  closed  doors  of  avenues  of  credit.  People  spoke 
of  an  epidemic  of  ccnfldence.  instead  of  a  scourge  of  collapse. 

In  spite  of  the  recurring  and  depressing  fears  of  war  in  our 
national  psychology,  we  were  already  in  a  period  of  expanding 
recovery  before  the  first  gun  was  fired.  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
nave  tended  to  overlook  the  upsurge  that  was  taking  place,  and 
have  been  di.<=posed  to  attribute  to  war  an  abnormal  proportion  of 
the  advance  that  has  occurred.  I  think  that  we  were  on  the  road 
to  economic  recovery  prior  to  Poland.     Let's  look  at  the  facts: 

Business  activity  showed  a  strongly  rising  trend.  Moreover,  there 
were  further  Improvements  in  pro.spect,  due,  among  other  things, 
to  the  outlook  for  an  early  and  rapid  Increase  In  automobile  pro- 
duction, a  rebound  In  crude  oil  production,  and  the  probability  of 
replenishment  of  Inventories  owing  to  the  low  levels  to  which  they 
had  been  reduced. 

In  August  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  index  of  industrial  produc- 
tion had  risen  to  102,  as  compared  ^vnth  a  low  of  92  In  April  and 
May,     The  turther  rise  to  about  110  In  September  was  due  only 
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partly  to  the  efTects  of  the  war.  In  fact,  the  level  cf  business 
activity  at  the  time  the  war  broke  out.  a^  shown  by  the  New  York 
Times  index,  was  already  sharply  higher  than  the  average  Aucu'^t 

e\ei;  railway  traffic  was  rapidly  Increasing;  steel  activity  was  Ris- 
ing: the  automobile  companies  were  calling  for  delivery  of  a  larce 
volume  of  steel  products  contracted  for  earlier  in  the  year-  electric 
power  production  was  establishine  new  all-time  high"  ' 

„  u^  ]  ^J"""'^  pointed  out,  the  situation  in  the  automobile  industrv 
ulth  indications  pointing  to  a  more  active  demand  for  cars  than 
♦L  w^  °     ^^^^-  ^'^  ^"   important  factor  lending  strength  to 

onvtnf  "''■"'  P'°^P^<^t-  I^  i-^  Significant,  therefore,  that  despite  the 
cuitailmenr  of  export  demand  for  passenger  cars  due  to  the  war 
the  mcu  try  has  reached  an  output  of  75,000  units  per  week  about 
3  weeks  earlier  than  in   1938. 

All  this,  data  points  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present  up-swing 
has  not  come  directly  from  war  psychology  and  shoidd  not  be  wholly 
divested  of  domestic  factors,  which  we  may  truly  claim  were  de- 
veloping a  clearer  and  more  constructive  perspective  before  our 
path  was  clouded  with  the  confusion  and  cSnfli^of  arms 

I  think  It  is  safe  to  say  that  whether  or  not  the  war  continues 

or  some  time  industry  Is  going  to  require  new  capital.  SeutUi- 
lles    for   example,    may   require   perhaps   twice   as   much    In   some 

or  handl^:  hP'  ''^''  P'?"'^'^  ^  ''^  "°"^«  ^°-  The  mJ?hiS? 
to  nPrfnret.^,,!  f  Corporate  financing  is  here,  and  I  know  it  Is  ready 
to  perform  the  task.  We  realize  the  value  of  your  contribution  to 
the  economy  in  this  crisis,  and  the  Treasury  is  ready  to  helo  in 

Re%enue.  may  I  say  that  in  times  gone  bv  vou  have  been  mo<=t 
When  u?'  ^"■^^^'"",^-  I  hope  the  time  will  not  be  ?^  far  r?mmed 
when  we  can  count  on  you  more  regularly  every  March  15 

Just  one  further  observation :  You  will  remember  the  severe 
headache  that  we  had  in  this  country  following  the  close  of  the 
mfn  Jin'  ""  I!'  T  ^^"^  ^  tremendous  rise  in  all  prices,  which  ter- 
minated   suddenly,    and    the    demand    for    ever^hing    cea.sed    ao 

ton'^v  o^'-  .  *^  ^"^*  *^*^  ^"^"^  ^^^^  ^  ^hi"*^  our  business  leaders  of 
Iho  eof,ntr,^'?^/°*^''°''^  ''"^^"  published  rcports  from  all  parts  of 
JnLar^  7  ^^^  *^^^  manufacturers  In  basic  industries  are  not 
going  to  advance  prices  in  response  to  a  speculative  war  psychology, 
I  believe  that  experience  has  taught  us  in  this  country  tb  expand 
n^nn'c.M^""'/  °"  ^  ^J""^"^-  ^^^  ^^^^^  Without  getting  ourselves  on  a 
colia  .si  ^"^  "^'^^""^    "^^    inevitably    lead    to    another 

nrm,h?,lJ^''J"!K''^  ^^^  ^"  ^^°^^  ^°'  °"'"  country  I  make  no  effort  to 
fr^Z^ly.  ^^'^h"  y°"  "O"-  I  can  penetrate  this  veU.  We  must 
trust  to  the  sound  common  sense  of  the  American  people  and  appeal 
to  the  innate  fairness  and  Justice  that  underlies  aU  dlHerencerof 
call  iig,  class,  party,  or  creed,  and  which  In  every  hour  of  natiomU 
crisi.s  makes  us  realize  more  fully  the  meaning  of  being  able  to 
6ay,     I  am  an  American  citizen,"  =>  »  ^ 

May  I  say  again  how  happy  I  am  to  return  to  this  city  and  take 
part  in  this  reunion  with  friends  and  former  associates  I  shall 
never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  nry  experience  here,  and  likewise  I 
shall  never  cease  to  be  grateful  for  the  opportunity  of  spending  2 
yeai-s  In  the  nerve  center  of  my  Government.  I  wish  government 
could  spend  more  time  with  you  and  vou  more  time  with  govern- 
ment. I  am  confident  this  exchange  of  scholar.ship  would  develoD 
a  more  cordial  and  sympathetic  understanding  between  the  two 


Effect  in  Oregon  of  Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  October  20  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday  October  4) 

1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  OREGON  VOTER 


Mr.  HOLMAN.  Mr.  President,  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article,  published  in  the 
Oregon  Voter  of  October  14,  which  pertains  to  trade  agree- 
ments and  their  effect  in  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Oregon  Voter  cf  October  14,  1939] 

TARIFF  THEATY  RECIPROCATES  IN  REVERSE 

Senator  C.  H.  Zurcher,  of  Wallowa  County,  saw  something  on  a 
recent  trip  that  convinced  him  our  lumber  industry  Is  not  the 
only  great  Oregon  industry  that  was  sacrificed  to  the  buy-Erltlsh 
treaty  negotiated  by  the  Roosevelt  administration  under  authority 
of  Congress  to  be  without  confirmation  by  the  United  States  Senate 

He  was  passing  through  Pasco  and  found  In  that  vicinity  there 
were  some  6^00  Canadian  calves,  weighing  about  250  or  300  pouiuia 
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vach.  t!>nt  v.PTf  br'n?  fattpnpd  for  the  Amerlcrin  baby-h^'of  market 
by  bfing  ffd  Argentine  corn  nnd  East  Indian  molasscp  A  smal  duty 
had  bc.>n  paid  on  the  import  of  the  calves,  bvit  Ar^entin<'  corn 
delivered  v,a.s  draper  at  Pasco  than  Iowa  corn  could  be  shipped 
to  the  same  locality,  and  the  ship«  from  the  Orient  al.^o  broui:ht 
molas.'^es  from  the  East  Indies  cheaper  than  our  own  sucaj"  wastes 
cou.'d  be  obtained.  So  lont;  as  we  are  payirig  Atnencan  \vap;e  lates 
to  workers  In  our  domestic  transport,  and  so  lontj  as  the  costs  of 
agriculture  continue  high  as  a  result  of  our  efforts  to  maintain 
something  like  an  American  stand.ird  of  livini^  on  our  farms  that 
pay  hi'-'h  taxes  for  our  public  schools  and  old-a^e  pensions.  Amer- 
ica tmds  It  dltflcult  to  compete  with  producers  where  standards 
are  lower,  especially  when  thvir  products  are  brou^'ht  to  our  ports 
in  ffireiun  ships  which  are  operated  at  far  less  c(;s's  than  those 
forced   on  American  sliins   to  sustain   Amr'rican    standards. 

On  ton  of  thus,  we  open  the  Rate  for  more  Interchance  of  t: ad? 
with  Canada,  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  our  own  industry,  and 
f.nd  that  the  commodities  which  come  into  our  country  a.s  a" result 
of  tl:l-:  irittTcharige  are  products,  such  as  cattle,  which  we  already 
are  producing  ourselves.  The  suspicion  that  all  is  not  w?ll  with  the 
recii^rocal  treaty  would  appear  to  have  enou^'h  foundation  to  Justify 
the  cffor's  being  made  by  our  Senator  Hui  man  and  Representative 
Angell  to  have  the  stibject  opened  up  for  inquiry. 

To  sacrifice  Oregon  lumber,  livestock,  and  asriculttire  to  the  na- 
tional Interest  may  b'^  Justified  if  the  Nationals  bencnted  But  to 
sacrifice  them  without  a  compensating  benefit  to  the  national 
economy  is  something  else.  We  would  like  to  know  more  of  these 
Rtipposed  benefiis.  if  thc>re  are  such,  before  we  settle  down  to  ex- 
pire uncomplainingly  under  the  sacrifice. 


What  War  Really  iMeans  to  Animals 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  20,  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr,  Speaker,  on  April  27  last  I  made  some 
ob-<ervations  in  this  body  addressed  to  the  que.stion.  Should 
Amorica  take  sides  in  European  wars?  My  conclusions 
were  then,  and  I  am  now  of  the  same  opinion,  that  America 
should  maintain  a  strictly  neutral  po.sition:  that  we  shculd 
mmd  uur  own  busine.ss,  hold  aloof  from  European  entangle- 
ments, and  not  take  any  position  that  ultimately  may  lead 
us  to  war.  Oner  started  dnvn  the  war  road,  there  will  be 
no  turning  back.  We  cannot  be  half  m  and  half  out  of  this 
war.  We  mu.->t  go  in  all  the  v.-ay  or  keep  all  the  way  out. 
As  has  been  so  well  said,  we  cannot  be  the  arsenal  for  one 
of  thp  btlligfrents  without  being  the  target  for  the  other. 

If  w  >  .should  repeal  the  embargo  on  arms  and  munitions, 
which  has  now  become  our  fixed  foreign  policy,  we  are  giving 
up  a  neutral  position  for  a  partisan  one  to  help  one  of  the 
parties  in  the  pre.scnt  conflict.  The  avowed  purpo.se  of  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  is  to  aid  one  side  of  the  conflict.  As 
I  observed  on  April  27,  here  is  one  thing  that  has  caused 
more  heartache  and  misery  in  the  world  than  any  other,  and 
that  is  war.  Tht-  sole  objective  of  war  is  destruction.  Brute 
force  is  its  mainspring;  the  dead  and  the  maimed  are  its 
harvest.  It  not  only  bankrupts  nations  in  their  material  wel- 
fare but  it  robs  them  as  well  of  all  spiritual  values.  It  not 
only  sets  nation  against  nation  but  breeds  in  the  hearts  of 
men  hate  and  the  desire  to  destroy  and  tear  down.  It  never 
builds:  it  never  ennobles.  Worst  of  all,  its  fruitage  is  the  death 
and  maiming  of  the  young  manhood  of  the  country.  It  feeds 
not  upon  the  eld  and  the  maimed  but  devours  the  flower  of  the 
youth  cf  the  country,  and  leaves  the  living  impoverished,  sick- 
ened, and  spiritually  weakened  for  generation.^,  and  CcU>t  its 
spell  and  Us  burdens  upon  generations  yet  unborn. 

If  we  should  repeal  the  embargo  and  take  sides  in  this 
conflKt.  and  if  this  first  step  toward  war  should  lead  to  the 
one.-,  which  logically  will  follow — namely,  participation  by 
credits  and  ultim.atfly  by  sending  our  soldiers  abroad — we 
."■hould  provide,  so  far  as  is  humanly  possible,  to  protect  not 
only  our  armed  forces,  but  we  should  not  overlook  the  fact 
thai  many  animals  are  sacrificed  at  the  same  time.  The 
American  Humane  Society  has  recently  called  attention  to 
the  part  played  in  the  tragedy  of  war  by  these  dumb  animals, 
I  takf'  the  liberty,  with  the  consent  of  the  House,  of  including 


the  statement  of  this  association  as  a  part  of  my  remark.^, 
with  the  hope  that  suitable  provision  will  be  made  to  heed  the 
admonitions  advanced  by  this  great  humane  association  for 
the  protection  of  these  dumb  creatures. 
The  stalenient  follows: 

Wn.'.T    VV.\R    RE.M.I.Y    MEANS   TO    ANTM.ALS 

While  mar.y  painters  have  picturi  d  the  panoply  of  v.-ar  in  a 
spirit  of  plcrification.  a  few  havi>  shown  it  as  it  re.illy  is.  L.mdsecr 
gave  a  reim  rseless  rend*  ring  of  the  horrors  of  war.  "dead  troopers, 
dying  frantic  h.^rses.  flames  and  smoke  all  btivlng  eloquent  testi- 
mony to  the  havoc  and  madiu.-,s  of  battle  There  arc  others,  such 
as  Svhreyer's  Abandon^rd.  and  Barker's  paint iig  cf  Nipoleon  at 
Ba;sano  with  death  all  ar(Aind  and  one  lone  ci>)g  watrhing  over 
its   dead   sdldier   ma.-^ter. 

War  cannot  be  made  hun'.ane  to  animals  or  men.  CLira  Barton 
wrote  ill   1900: 

"Among  th.e  shcckii:g  and  h'-artrendincj  scenes  of  the  battle- 
field The  scn'ams  of  the  wound'-d  horses  Img'^red  more  p  iinfuliv  iii 
my  ears,  if  possible,  than  the  moans  of  the  wounded  mer.  •  •  • 
They  die  .-low  and  hard  if  1 -ft  to  themselves,  and  I  n.y-elf  have 
seen  the  vultures  hovering  and  tearing  at  tliem  v,-lule  life  yet 
rem.alned  " 

In  the  Crimean  War  horses  died  of  starvat.on.  fatigue,  and 
expo.sure.  In  the  Franco-Gtrman  War  (1870  71),  fallowing  the 
suirend'-r  of  Sedan — 

"The  st.irvme;  horses  had  pnawed  cfT  everything,  ever;  the  bark 
cf  trees.  M.mv  *  •  •  wf-re  in  a  piteous  condition  betw-een 
the  houses  and  walls,  motionless,  awaiting  death  by  hunger; 
half  broken  down,  some  sat  on  their  haunches,  ethers  llcktd  the 
slime  at  their  feet,  and  many  had  sunk  di  wn  m  harness  by  the 
carts.  •  •  .  Carcasses  of  horses  l;iv  m  the  morass.  •  •  • 
It  was  a  hell  on  earth."     iM.iJor  General  Maurice,  C    B  ) 

If  that  be  viewed  as  ai.c.ent  history,  being  70  years  ago,  let  us 
come  to  the  b.gmnli^g  cf  the  present  century— the  B.  ir  War 
Here  Is  what  a  soldier  m  hospital  told  a  Lonilon  reporter,  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time: 

"I  think  I  pity  the  hcr'-es  more  than  I  do  the  men  Peer  b<-tr- 
gars  You  see  'em  all  ga.-hed  and  torn  and  reeking  with  bhod 
and  staggiTing  as  though  they  can  hardly  carry  their  riders;  but 
you  knr.w  a  nian  ain't  going  to  part  with  his  h(;rse  while  the 
horse  can  carry  him  and  he'«  under  fire." 

And  here  is  n  horrible  recital  concerning  the  horses  in  General 
French's  forced   mar-h   to   Kimberley: 

"Had  you  seen  those  bags  of  bones  looming  through  the  twilight 
It  would  have  startled  you  no  les,  th.m  it  did  me  and  would  have 
brought  before  you  •  •  •  ^j^^,  horrors  of  war  •  •  •  T.'ie 
less  decrepit  among  this  .iwful  band  of  skeletons  had  been  hack 
from  the  front  about  a  month  •  •  •  If  it  be  true  that  for 
50  liour'-  the  horses  of  the  force  had  to  continue  their  march  with- 
out r.ourishment,  no  wonder  thev  fell  down  to  die  bv  the  roadside 
in  hundreds  or  that  the  great  deed  of  the  relief  of  Kimberley  was 
crs'ly  to  a  dcL'ree  that  makes  one  shudder  for  very  pltv  for  the'  poor 
animals  that  had  to  be  sacrificed.  •  •  •  I  care'not  to  call  up  the 
rfmembrance  of  those  angular  almost  transparent  frames  and  tot- 
teru^.g  limbs  Of  the  whole  COO.  only  4  could  be  found  against 
whoso  hoof  ntimbcrs  one  could  write  'fit  for  service."  " 

Julian  Ralph,  Daily  Mail  war  correspondent,  wrote  these  passat:es: 

"In  battle  their  legs  are  .^napped  off.  their  bodies  torn,  ami  their 
heads  shattered,  and  there  is  nothing  to  c'o  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  aasvogels.  as  the  vultures  are  called.  Tliere  is  r.o  time  m  ba-- 
tle  to  shoot  them.  •  *  •  Of  all  the  pitiful.  h(  art-rendmg 
scenes  I  have  ever  seen,  none  had  compared  to  this  view  of 
hundreds  npon  hundreds  of  dead  and  dying  horses  on  this  hun- 
dred miles  of  war's  promenade  •  •  •  tci  see  them  shattered 
by  shell  and  then  ripped  open  bv  vultures,  often  before  tliey  were 
dead,  was  enough  to  snap  the  tendi-ri'st  chords  m  one'.>  breast 

"But  the  worst  horror  was  to  come  •  •  •  only  24  hours  after 
the  fight  at  Dnefonteln.  On  this  field  not  nearly  all  the  horses 
were  yet  dead  As  I  came  up  beside  the  prostrate  bo<iv  of  a  beau- 
tiful steed  it  would  slowly  and  p.unlullv  lift  its  head  and  turn 
upon  me  a  pair  of  the  most  pleading,  wrw-strlcken  eyes  full  of  a 
hunger  to  know  what  I  cuuld  do  for  it.  And  all  I  coiild  do  was  to 
drive  on.  for  I  had  no  flrearn-us,  even  for  my  own  protection  deep 
In  an  enemy's  country." 

Another  brilliant  war  correspondent,  Charles  E  Hands  presented 
this  picture- 

"More  pathetic  th.ln  the  sight  of  the  dead  horses  was  the  su'ht 
of  thr  living  ones  There  were  horses  that  had  been  hit.  horses 
that  had  been  broken  down  with  overwork  and  underfeeftn.g. 
horses  with  hideous  saddle  sores  hidden  bv  clustering  mounds  of 
flies,  horses  abar.dnned  f.ir  every  conceivable  defect;  some  hor-es 
for  wl'.om  death  had  loosened  their  riders'  control,  big  Engluh 
horses,  unshod  Boer  p(,nies.  most  of  them  with  hip  bones  that 
pr(,Jrcted  so  far  a^  to  suggest  dislocation;  and  all  along  bv  the  side 
of  the  river,  where  they  found  grazing  and  water,  they  w'^re  wan- 
dering about  helpless,  forlorn,  abandoned  creatures,  who  looked  at 
you  dubiously,  as  though  they  feared  you  were  bringing  them  m-r? 
of  glorious  warfare,  and  then,  seeing  vou  pass,  turn  listlessly  awav 
and,  liangmg  down  their  heads,  went  on  with  their  delected 
gra.'ing.  ' 

The  war  correspondent  of  another  London  newspaper  has  written: 

"Do  not  I'.jok  at   the  horsrs  as  you  go  to  the  Iront      They  r.irely 

unsaddle  even  a  cavaliy  horse,  but  if  you  see  one  wiih  b.irv  ba  k    It 

Is  liivariably  covered  with  festering  sores  6  inches  square     Both  the 
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ho-8f*6  pulllne  the  heavy  arnilcrv  pieces  through  al!  sorts  of  lmpo«- 
.•-.ble  places,  beaten,  clubbed  cv.rfed.  and  those  dying  lace-at,>d  d'«- 
mrmb.red  by  the  bursting  shelLs.  as  well  rv  the  wretched  Eur\-ivors 
rumtd  by  the  desperate  ."^ervlce,  call  for  infinite  pity." 

T?..  most  graphic  and  the  most  horrifying  picture  of  horses  on  the 
bn'tlcfleld  Ls  that  of  Erich  Mtirln  Remarque  in  All  Quiet  on  the 
Wtsrrn  Front      Here   are  some  extr.ic's: 

■  The  cries  continue.    It  is  not  men;  thev  could  not  cry  so  terrib^v 

"'Wounded  horses."  says  Kat.  " 

"Its  unendurcble.  It  is  th-  moaning  of  ttie  world,  the  martyred 
creation,  filled  witii  terror  and  groaning, 

"We  are  pale      D.->terlng  si  anas  up. 

"'God!     For  Gods  sake  shoot  the  in!' 

"He  IS  a  farmer  and  very  fond  of  hor.=:es.    It  gets  under  his  skin 

•The  screaming  of  the  beact^  becomes  louder  and  louder  •  •  '  • 
Deteri^g  raves  and  yells  cut: 

•  'Shoo'    ihim'     Sr.oct  them,  cant  you?     Damn  you  again' 

"We  see  a  dark  group,  bearers  with  stretchers,  and  larger  black 
clumps  moving  about.  Those  are  the  wounded  horses  Some  gallon 
away  in  the  distance,  fall  down,  and  then  run  on  farther  The  belly 
CI  one  is  ripped  oiien.  •  •  •  The  men  cannot  overtake  the 
w(  unded  lxast.s  which  fiy  in  their  pain,  their  wide-open  mouths  full 

o    anguifh.     One  of  the  m.en  goes  down  on  his  kntc    a  shot one 

horse  drops— another.     The  last  one  props  himself  on  his  forel°-s 
and  drags  himseli  aiotmd  In  a  circle  like  a  men -.-go-round    tquat- 
tin:    K  cirat's  its.  If  around  in  circles  on  its  stUTeneri  forelegs,  appar- 
ently us  back  ;s  broken.    The  .'■oldicr  runs  up  and  shoots  it     Slowlv 
litinibly  It  sin.ks  to  tin   ground  " 

All  this  is  terrible  reading.  But  no  nintter  what  precautions  n  ay 
be  attempted,  a,l  war  is  hell  and  worse  lor  annuals.  Build  all  the 
hcspitals  >ou  like:  provide  all  the  ambulancrs  that  -^an  be  used-  send 
a  thov.sai  d  vetcrlnariaJis  to  the  i^ccnc  of  every  battle,  and  you' have 
toui.y  far  worse  war  con'litlons  th.ui  in  1900.  Todav  with  death- 
tical  ntr  air  ly-mbs.  perfected  cannon,  and  Lrmies  shorn  of  pity  "and 
unmindful  of  blood,  war  is  worse  for  humans  and  aiumals  tlian  it 
ever  wa* 

Accursed  be  he  who  brings  war  to  the  world. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  20.  1939 


LETTER    FPOM    MR     CLOYD    L.'U'ORTE 

Ml'.   CHANDLER.     Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  includ"  the  following  letter: 
(From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  14,  1939  | 

NFfTR.V.ITY      IN      WafFARE— Re.MOVAT,      OF      AP.MS      El.lB.MlGO      HZLD      No 
EhEACH    or-    IKTFRNATIONAI.    LaW 

To  *}.e  FniTOR  op  The  New  York  T^mks: 

Pr  'c-.~ors  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Philip  C.  Jcsnip  in  their 
letters  i,,  th-  Time;  of  S-ptember  21  and  Octob-r  4  have  taken 
the  posiuon  that  the  removai  of  the  aims  embargo  under  present 
cirrumsi.ances  would  be  a  breach  of  international  law  Tliey  b  I'-e 
their  position  upon  two  contentions:  (1)  that  there  i.s  a  rule  of 
Ititern.-^.tionPl  law  which  p'-ohibits  neutral  states  from  changlno- 
their  neutraMtv  le^isla-ion  during  wartime  If  the  motive  leadiri' 
to  the  change  v.;  the  desire  to  assist  one  or  more  of  the  belllt'cre'i's^ 
and  (2)  that  such  a  de.^re  would  be  the  motivating  cause  of  the 
adrpticn  of  the  changes  nov.-  proposed. 

The  sole  authority  which  thev  cite  for  their  alleged  rule  of 
internatloi.al  law  Is  the  Draft  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties  of 
Neutral  States  In  Naval  and  Aerial  War,  being  a  part  of  the  Har- 
\aid  Research  In  Inttrnatlonal  Law  (American  Journal  of  Inter- 
national Law,  vol  33,  supp.,  July  19.39).  Professor  Jessup  was  him- 
self the  reporter  who  prepared  the  draft. 

NOT  A    CONSENSUS 

The  nature  of  this  as  authority  should  be  examined.  It  is,  as 
Its  title  Indicates,  a  draft  of  a  proposed  convention  designed  to 
regulate  neutrality  In  warfare.  Its  publication  date  is  as  recent 
as  July  1939.  It  has  not  been  adopted  by  any  government.  It  docs 
not  appear  to  represent  even  the  consensus  of  opinion  of  existing 
wi-lters  on  and  students  of  International  law.  This  appears  from 
the  following  foreword  which  accompanies  the  draft: 

"Tlie  consideration  of  the  Draft  Convention  on  Rights  and  Duties 
nf  Neutral  States  In  Naval  and  Aerial  War  revealed  fundamental 
differences  of  opinion  regarding  the  general  organization  of  the 
draft,  its  underlying  theories,  and  a  number  of  specific  rules  and 
principles  set  forth  therein.  The  research  nevertheless  presents  it. 
Without  any  Implication  that  the  draft  as  published  reflects  even  a 
consenstis  of  the  members  of  the  advisory  oommittee,  hoping  that 


Its  debates  upon  the  problem  may  be  continued  among  sc>-ola'^ 
throughoiit   the  world  with  a  view  to  the  fuiihcr  ciarulcation  cf 

«»'"J^>,'^™"  convention  consists  of  a  number  cf  articles  and  ap- 
pended to  each  article  are  pagw  of  "comment"  It  is  ficm  a  nart  of 
.his  discussion— the  comment  on  article  13— which  Prcfessori  Hvdc 
and  J^s-^up  quote  In  support  of  their  alleged  rule  of  law  to  the 
^^r^  ^^I"^  *"5^  r^*""«  ^"  neutrality  laws  made  In  wartime  must 
not  be    tne  result  ol  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent." 

PERTINENT   FACTORS 

The  articles  themselves,  which  purport  to  str^p  the  rrtnclnles  to 
Which  some  of  those  engaged  in  making  the  drr.ft  subscribe  do  not 
state  any  such  princirle.  The  j^rtinent  provisions  are  in  articles 
4  and  13.     Article  4. reads  as  follows:  aiiicies 

"A  neutral  State,  in  the  exercise  cf  its  neutral  rights  and  In  the 
prrfornmnce  of  its  neutral  duUes.  sh^  be  in^partial  and  shaU 
refrain  from  uiscrimlnation  between  belligerents  •■ 
v,.M^^^'^^^^  "'^i^'  *^  follows:  "A  neutral  State,  for  the  purpose  of 
better  sa.eguardmg  its  rights  and  intcrc-ts  as  a  neutral  or  bftter 
fulfilling  Its  duties  as  a  neutral  may.  during  the  course  of  a  war 
adop-  new  measures  or  alter  the  menstires  which  it  has  rrcvicu^^ly 
adop  ed.  rrcvided.  however,  that  the  new  measures  adci'tcd  do  not 
violate  any  provision  of  this  convention  "  i  .^  »  u. 

It  will  be  noted  that  article  4  merely  requires  thet  a  neutral 
State  "shall  be  Impartial  and  shall  refrain  from  discr  -nination 
between  belligerents"  and  that  article  13  e.xprtss'y  re-orn-zes  the 
right  to  alter  measures  in  wartime.  Nothing  m  i he"  prcpo.-ed  article 
avs  down  any  test  requir'n-  a  search::.-  ir.io  the  nnnivec  rf  the 
lawmakers  in  adopting  a  change  of  rules.  The  text  of  the  a-ticlcs 
w  ,ulri  eem  to  be  roTuplied  v.-ith  when  the  new  or  alTrcd  -.  .^anires 
are  ar-lied  to  all  beUigeicnts.  In  fact,  the  au'hors  of  the' rraft 
convenicn  .'=tnte.  In  their  enn.meut  to  article  13.  immed-aielv  befcre 
thn  sen-ence  which  is  quoted  by  Professors  Hyde  and  Jess-op  m  their 
letter  of  October  4: 

"A?  already  indicated  In  the  comment  under  article  4  the  Im- 
partiality required  of  a  neutral  i.tate  is  a  technical  rather  than  a 
factual  impartiality;  the  neutral  state  is  nndr  no  duty  to  attempt 
to  equalize  conditions  thrown  out  of  balance  by  ■geographical 
factors  or  by  the  relative  power  of  the  crntosMng  parties  en  the 
sea.  in  the  air,  on  land,  in  supplies  of  raw  materials,  or  in  industrial 
equipment." 

INDEFTNm:     DOCTTMENT 

Neither  the  draft  convention  nor  the  comment  accompanvlng 
It  Indicates  to  what  particular  theories  the  "fundamental  differ- 
ences of  opinion"  revealed  by  the  research  related.  In  ih^  ir  letters 
to  the  T!m-s  Profe;,sors  Hyde  and  Jessup  Indicate  that  the  portion 
of  the  c.mment  quoted  by  them  is  not  merely  a  "theory"  \ipon 
which  there  may  be  fundamental  differences  of  opinion,  but  that 
it  is  law  binding  upon  all  neutral  states.  Yet,  intcrsperstd  th'-ough- 
out  the  comment  are  references  to  previous  action  of  neutral  s'ates 
including  the  United  States,  which  appear  to  be  contrary  to  this 
so-called  rule  of  law.     Thus,  It  is  stated: 

"Indeed,  most  of  the  progress  in  the  development  of  the  law  of 
neutrality  from  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  tlie  present 
time  has  resulted  from  changes  introduced  while  a  war  w-as  in 
progress.  Some  of  these  changes  have  been  made  and  Justified  on 
the  theory  that  they  were  designed  merely  to  make  more  effective 
the  discharge  of  a  preexisting  kpal  duty,  but  as  in  the  case  of  the 
laws  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  United  States  in  1793,  there  wiis 
In  reality  a  progression  beyond  the  point  then  established  in  Inter- 
national law." 

Al-o  it  is  said  that:  "The  United  States  passed  and  lifted  several 
embargo  acts  during  the  French  Revolutionary  and  Napoleonic 
wars."  although  It  is  said  that  these  acts  may  be  Justified  as 
retaliatory. 

The  comment  further  says: 

"It  is  c'ear,  therefore,  that  In  the  course  of  the  American  Civil 
War  neutrals  made  changes  In  their  policies  although  these 
changes  were  not  required  by  the  then  existing  international  law 
and  although  they  operated  unequally  upon  the  bclllgerfnt.s." 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  test  of  Impartial  motive  ap- 
plied to  legislation  passed  dining  wartime  is  by  no  means  a  doc- 
trine so  generally  accepted  that  it  may  be  called  a  binding  rule  of 
law.  Assuming,  however,  without  conceding,  that  there  Is  such 
a  rule  of  law,  it  is  submitted  that  the  neutrality  bill  now  before 
the  Senate  fulfills  the  requirements  of  any  such  rule. 

In  the  first  place,  the  act  would  be  applicable  to  trade  with  all 
belligerents.  If  some  of  the  belligerents  would  not  be  able  to  take 
advantage  of  its  provisions  because  of  geographical  or  other  factors, 
these  are  factors  which,  as  the  comment  above  quoted  indicates  a 
neutral  state  "Is  under  no  duty  to  attempt  to  equalize," 

In  the  second  place,  the  question  of  motive  is  not  to  be  resolved 
by  the  opinions  which  Professors  Hyde  and  Jessup  say  they  hear 
on  every  side.  There  are  undoubtedly  varying  reasons  which  lead 
individuals  to  support  or  oppose  the  measure.  In  a  democracy  all 
shades  of  opinion  .are  freely  expressed.  It  is  primarily  those  respon- 
sible for  legislation  whose  reasons  are  entitled  to  the  greatest  weight. 
Among  these  is  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
of  the  Senate  accompanying  the  bill  which  states  Its  purpose  to  be 
"to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States  and 
to  sectire  the  safety  of  Its  citizens  and  their  lntere.sts." 

The  best  evidence  that  the  purpose  cf  the  legislation  is  to  pre- 
serve our  0T\Ti  neutrality  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  on  arms  does  not  stand  alone  but  Is  coupled  with 
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the  imposition  of  an  embargo  on  pl.inpirr;  and  provisions  r-^earcling 
the  pa-saee  of  title  and  ca-h  payment" and  f^hort-tern-i  credit,  which 
can  only  operate  unfavcrably  to  Great  Britain  and  France. 

What  i.s  propc-ed  is  the  repeal  of  an  arm--  embargo  which  bv  itself 
will  operate  to  the  advantas^e  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance,  c'uupled 
with  otl^er  dra.stic  provi.sicns  which  muit  operate  to  their  disadvan- 
tage Whether  the  measure  will  help  or  harm  tliem  in  the  long 
run  is  a  cjucstion  which  (.nlv  the  future  can  answer.  "Die  proposed 
legislation  mu.st  be  con.'^idered  as  a  vvhnle 

If  there  is  a  rule  of  law,  as  contended  by  Pmfe^so'-s  Hyde  and 
Jr.ssup.  mnklnp:  the  nntun  of  proposed  lee'slat.on  dete-mlnative 
of  its  lecality — and  ih.e  exi.'^tence  or  such  a  rule  api  oirs  at  ilie  least 
to  be  extremely  doubtful— it  is  .submitted  tliat  tii-  neutralitv  bill 
meets  the  requirements  of  such  a  rule. 

Cloyd  Latorte. 
Nev.-  Yohk.  October  11,  1939. 
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MEMORANDUM  FROM  THE  WAR   DEPARTMENT 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sprak-^r.  iindor  pormis.sicn  to 
extend  my  rormrks  in  the  CoN-nRE?.sicN.-,L  Recofd.  I  am  .<^ctting 
out  herein  an  oiricial  memorandum  of  the  War  Department 
dp.^rrihinp;  the  pohcy  of  the  War  D<  portment  relative  to  the 
establ:.vhment  of  p^uman' p.:  Ameiiciin  cvmeteries  in  Etirope. 
I  believe  that  this  memorandum  should  b(>  even  pr.blicailon 
in  the  C0NGRE.SSIONAL  REcot^D  at  th)s  t:mt'  brrau>e  of  the 
peneral  intcre'  in  all  problfm-^  eoniieetfd  directlv  or  indi- 
rectly with  the  problem  of  neutrality. 

POLICY  OF  WAIt  DI-P.XRTMFNT  RFL'TIVr  TO   F.^^TAPLISf  I  ?.!  FNT   or   rr.m.^NENT 
.'MEHICAM    CEMFTinTES    IM    EV^OPE 

I^  is  the  lixcd  policy  of  the  War  D-partment.  and  has  been  since 
1900.  after  the  Spani.sh-Amcrican  War.  to  return  all  remam.s  of  its 
mihr.ary  dead  to  ihc  United  State:?  for  burial  in  llieir  local  private 
cemtterles  or  in  national  cemeteries. 

Diiring  the  Wrrld  War.  as  it  was  inipo^.'^Ible  to  return  the  remain-. 
of  decea.-^ed  soldiers  to  this  country  immediately  after  death  they 
were  interred  abruad  temporarily,  to  be  shinpcd  to  the  United  States 
after  h.  s-iliries  ceased.  As  the  war  pror.rei'-.ed  there  wa.s  a  g-owing 
.s'-nturent  amoi-g  relatives  in  this  coumrv  to  let  their  dead  remain 
where  they  fell  in  battle  and  the  War  Department  hecan  to  consider 
modifytr.s:  Its  policy  to  allow  the  permanent  interment  abroad  of 
thoc  belchers  whc.se  rel.Uives  .^o  desired.  Impetus  wa.s  given  this 
sentiment  by  Ccl  Theodore  Roosevelt's  request  that  the  body  c:  his 
son.  Lt  Q-ientin  Roosevelt,  should  r'^main  where  it  fell,  this  request 
b"in£?  contain-'d  In  his  expression.  "Where  the  tree  falls,  let  it  lie." 
whxh  has  become  so  well  known.  The  War  De  ii.irime-it  then  cir- 
cularized the  next  of  kin  of  deceased  solchT-^  as  to  their  choice  in 
the  m.'.t'fr  ^nd  the  results  show.-d  tha*^  ne.-rlv  35  percent  desired 
th.ir  snldi-r  d.-ad  to  remain  in  tr.eir  nnsmal  places  nf  burial  iSce 
prr.ss  release,  War  Department  News  Bnreiui.  Julv  29.  1919  )  Avail- 
able rec<  rds  are  not  clear  as  to  exactly  when  this  modification  of 
j^elicy  was  effected. 

OiK'a-.li'atl  m.s  h.nd  be^n  burying  their  dead  m  .selected  burial  plots 
whenever  [-racticable  to  a- old  isolated  graves  or  small  groirirs  of 
gra'.es  Every  {recauunn  was  taken  to  pre.-erve  identities  and  valu- 
able personal  efTects.  Burials  were  prcniptlv  reported  to  th.-^  Graves 
Rrgi-traticn  S-r\-ce.  an  or<:a:-.;iMtii.n  of  the  United  St.ifs  Army 
established  to  .sut^prvlse  and  coordinate  field  work,  estab'.i.sh  c-m.e- 
terus.  ,uid  concentrate  remains  therein  frrm  scattered  burial  places. 
At  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  on  November  11,  1918.  there  were 
about  2.400  Amer.can  burial  places  m  England,  France.  Belgium. 
It;.Iy.  Russia,  and  Germany,  in  which  s(  nie  77,000  bodies  were  m- 
tirrid  A.s  it  was  obvious'ly  imprvnicable  to  maintain  so  larse  a 
nun-ber  of  cemeteries,  it  Was  decided  to  concentrate  the  remains. 
penamg  linal  decision  as  to  their  disposition,  in  a  sm.aller  num.ber 
of  ca-efully  selected  cemeteries  in  Ircalities  where  proper  care  could 
be  fTiven  the  graves.     The  number  was  thus  reduced  to  about  700 

After  sentiment  had  crystallized  as  a  result  of  the  circuIari/aMon 
of  next  of  kin.  in  November  1919.  the  task  was  und-rtaken  of  re- 
turning to  the  United  S'ates  the  remains  of  the  .soldier  dead  whi-.se 
return  had  been  requested  and  providing  for  the  permanent  burial 
of  tliose  that  were  to  remain  in  foreign  soil.  A;i  (~rganr.',.itirn  was 
accordingly  formed,  known  as  the  War  Memorials  Council,  tor  the 
purp  se  of  .selecting  suitable  sites  for  permanent  American  ceme- 
teries abroad.     Ao  a  result  of  several  trips  abroad,  and  arrai.j^cmeuto 


with  foreign  covernment  authorities,  it  wa.s  flnally  decided  to  provide 
6  cemeteries  m  France,  1  in  BeK^num,  and  1  m  E-uiland.  as  fellows: 

Brookwocd  American  Cemetery,  near  Ixindon.  England 

Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery,  near  Waerct;hem,  Belgium. 

Aisne-Marne  American  Cenif  tirv,  Belleavi.  Aisne.  France. 

Meu-se-Argcnne  American  Cem-'tcry.  Rcmagne-sou.--Montfaucon, 
Meuse,  France 

St.  Mihiel  American  Cemetery.  Tluaucouit,  N-et-M,  France. 

Suresnes  Am.  rican  Cemetery,  near  Par's.  France. 

Oise-A;sne   American    Cemc'tery.   Serin-es-et-Nesles,   France. 

Somme  American  Ceni'  :ery.  Bi.iiy.  France, 

Ihe  cemeteries  of  M- use-Aigonne  and  Suresnes  (with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  small  parcel  t)f  gr..,und  for  the  entran.'e  of  ihc  latter) 
Were  purchased  by  the  French  Government.  v.hl(h  crantrd  burial 
rights  therein  to  the  United  SiaUs  in  acco: dance  w.Hi  an  acree- 
ment  between  the  French  Minister  of  War  and  tlu-  War  Dipari- 
ment.  free  of  cost  to  the  United  States. 

The  Somme.  Oisc-Aisne.  St  Mihiel.  Aisne-Marne.  and  ground  for 
the  entrance  of  Suresnes  Cemetery  wen-  cstablivhtd  under  an 
agreement  between  the  United  Siat-s  and  tlv  Freia  h  Govirnment 
which  granted  perpetual  u.se  of  th.e  erounds  for  burial  luii])  )-cs 
to  the  United  States,  for  \Uuch  the  United  States,  paid  a  stipulated 
price 

The  Flanders  Field  American  Cemetery  was  established  m  ac- 
cordance with  an  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Bel- 
gium whereby  the  Belgian  Government  acquired  the  ground  and 
granted  the  United  States  bunal  rights  therein  for  its  soldier  dead, 
free  of  cost. 

Tlie  Brookword  American  Cemetery.  London.  England,  was  estab- 
lished inider  an  aereement  beiween  the  L-mdon  Mecropolis  Co. 
and  the  United  States  by  which  the  Unittcl  States  was  eranted 
burial  rli'hts  in  perpeuiity  for  a  stipulated  p'-icr 

The  above  ac^rpcments  were  final,  and  no  add;tii,nal  paymen.ls 
from  the  Uiuted  States  Governim  nt  are  retiu.re.i  i.ir  the  peiji.iual 
u.se  of  these  cemeteries. 

The  graves-registration  service  is  no  loncer  fuiic  innn.i;  ai  d  th.e 
American  cemeteries  abroad  are  maintained,  m  a  simih'r  condition 
to  the  national  cemeteries  in  the  United  States  by  the  Am.encan 
Battle  M>inument.s  Commission.  Wa.^hington.  D.  C  .  wh'ch  is  und- r 
the  dire-ction  of  General  Pershing,  and  has  a  European  office  m 
Paris,  France.  These  cemeteries  were  turned  over  to  the  1ui:.>-dic- 
tion  of  the  Commission  by  Executive  Ordt  r  Nu  Pfil4.  dated  February 
26.  1934.  as  amended  by  Executive  Order  No.  fcGOO  dand  April  v^ 
1934.  ' 

There  are  some  i.s-ilated  graves  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  con- 
taining remains  lelt  there  at  the  request  of  the  next  of  kin.  re- 
ferred to  as  "Do  not  disturb  gravels."  which  are  governed  by  the 
ruKs  of  the  cometerie\s  in  which  they  are  located,  and  over  whic'i 
the  War  Department  has  no  jurisdiction. 

While  it  would  tje  practicable  to  remove  the  remains  of  soldier 
dead  now  interred  in  Europe  and  bring  thtm  l:..ck  to  the  United 
States,  it  is  not  desirable,  ^specially  in  view  01  \hf  fact  that  they 
were  left  to  rrst  where  they  fell  at  the  special  request  of  relatives. 
Tlie  War  Department  would  therefore  oppose  any  agitation  kao.U' 
toward  auch  a  move.  ° 


A  W:ir  IJoom  Won't  Help  Anybody 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

Ol'   (  .\I.il  ()K.\!.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  UFrRESEXTATIVKS 
Friday.  October  20.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  LES  FINNEG.\N 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to 
prevent  the  growth  of  a  war-fade^  boom  i.s  now.  To  delay 
too  long  miay  mean  that  v.-e  v. ill  lo.se  our  chanee  to  prevent 
the  same  series  of  events  as  took  placo  between  1914  and  1917. 
Seme  people  objt-ct  that  "theie  are  no  war-ti-ade  profit.^  now" 
or  that  "pronts  in  munitions  will  be  small."  If  so,  then  an 
excess-profits-tax  measure  would  certainly  do  no  harm.  But 
I  submit  the  followinR  article  by  Les  Fmn.^gan  appearing  in 
the  Washington  News  for  October  13  to  recall  the  inexcu.-^able 
profiteering  that  took  place  during  the  last  war  and  to  point 
out  that  nothing  has  been  done  as  yet  to  prevent  a  recurrence 
cf  precisely  those  same  conditions. 

I  From  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  October  13.  !9,?91 

United   fT.MEs   Economists   i-f.ar   Rvnawat   W.ar   Boom 

(By  Les  Fmnegan) 

War  pr^fitering.  de-^plte  fervent  hopes  expressed  recently  by 
President  Roosevelt  and  Attorney  General  Murphy  against  its  recur- 
rence, would  be  almost  impossible  to  check  now  as  it  was  prior  to 
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and    during    the    liist    war,    Government    and    business    econnmists 
coll' end. 

Surveys  of  existing  profit -control  legislation  show  that  there  is 
li;t.e  to  prevent  a  return  of  the  exorbitant  prolits  v,hich  were 
revealed  by  congrrcsienal  investigation  after  the  la^t  war  and  which 
disillusioned  thousands  ol  Americans  in  the  patriotism  ol  manv 
large  corporations.  •* 

Go\einr;°nt  economist.-?,  who  h.^ve  Ir^ng  artrued  that  the  hupe 
Indiu-tnal  re'urns  cf  fO  to  IL^  perr.  nt  were  as  potent  in  eflectin" 
American  enin,  in'o  the  war  as  Am-rican  foic*-n  inve^-^ments  '^nd 
rrarticallv  no  prospec  of  n^w  le,-i,-:-t:on  to  reduce  the  attractiVc- 
ness  of  war-brom  prices  to  domestic  industry. 

Only  Rrprescntatlve  Jerry  Voorhis  (D,).  California,  they  point 
cut.  ha-  announced  his  intention  of  introducing  such  a  b'll  and 
his  callirg  for  an  80-perccnt  tax  en  excessive  niofits,  has  virtuallv 
no  chance  of  pas..a.r;e.  * 

A  recent  contidi  ntml  report  l.ssucd  bv  a  nationally  known  tax- 
reseaich  bureau  said:  "One  of  the  important  ob-servations  that  the 
Army  and  Na\y  Munitions  Board  has  made  in  its  study  of  price 
control  is  that  prices  cannot  be  controlled  except  where  there  exists 
physical  control  over  the  goods  or  services,  Tlie  problem  of  enforce- 
ment is  the  one  greatct  obstacle  to  the  imposition  cf  a  ceilii  g  over 
all  prices  The  bard  concedes  that  there  probably  never  can  be 
established  a  .ufHciently  powerful  body  to  control  all  prices  ev.n 
if  it  were  desired." 

The  Govcr.imcnf.-'  inability  to  curb  profiteering  Ls  pointed  out 
In  un  analys!-^  of  the  ecnomic  shifts  cau'cd  by  a  war  economy 
"Certain  conditions  in  war.  particularly  in  the  caVly  stages,  disturb 
t'le  price  stucture."  the  report  continues.  "Amcng  the  things 
vh.ch  cont-ib'ite  to  this  are  un'osual  Government  demands  dimin- 
L-hcd  avail'. 'He  supply  for  civilian  u-e.  reckless  Government  buying, 
high-cost  I  reduction  because  of  the  employment  of  unskilled  work- 
ers, inerea  ed  insuran-^e.  interest  atid  tax  rates,  restriction  of  essen- 
tial im.port.;.  and  Inflation  of  currency." 

Another  report  circulated  "privately"  to  busines.smen  from  a 
Washington  bureau  has  reinforced  the  conviction  of  manv  Govern- 
ment econnmists  that  indu.stry's  inevitable  interest  lies  "in  a  war 
boom  as  the  means  of  recoverinc;  from  its  lO-vear  depre'ssion 

"Further  business  gains  for  1940  depend  largely  on  the  size  of 
war  orders,  and  on  continuation  of  the  war  itself,"  the  report 
declares.  "If  war  goc^  on.  as  is  expected,  most  estimates  are  that 
Un:ad  States  production  for  1940  will  be  the  highest  of  any  year 
fc.ijce  1929,"  '   ' 

JOBS    AND    ORDERS 

BuMness  effect  of  the  cash-and-carrv  amendment  "Is  bound  to 
be  stimulating."  the  report  says.  "It  means  orders  and  Jobs.  And 
thats  nn  Influence  for  repeal  of  the  embargo,  despite  pious  talk 
r.bou*  'bloe^d  money.'  Of  course  materialistic  motives  will  be  denied 
and  deplored." 

The  rex-ently  recorded  10-year  high  in  Industrial  activity  actuated 
bv  a  P.LXjd  of  foreign  orders  is  seen  as  yciiflcation  of  "industry's 
interest  in  the  continuation  nf  the  European  war,  even  in  America's 
involvement.  And  this  opinion  is  hold  in  spite  of  the  warning'^  of 
the  United  States  Chambei  of  Comm.e  rce  and  private  industrialists 
that  a  war  bo«im,  whether  the  United  States  were  involved  or  not 
wci.ld  be  disastrous  be-cause  cf  the  pcst-war  depression  which 
would  follow  war  inflation. 

Producers  of  n.aterlals  e.s.srntlal  to  m.llitarv  operations  have  bv 
lar  the  greatest  stake  in  a  war  boom,  it  is  argued.  Despite  the  fact 
that  Army  and  Navy  experts  have  te.stified  at  coneress.cnal  hearings 
that  the  Government  could  produce  the  materials  at  a  fraction  of 
l..e  cost  it  had  to  pay  to  private  manufacturers  almost  nothing  has 
been  done  toward  the  establishment  of  federally  owned  inunitlcns 
plants. 

BTFFX    PROFITS 

Prof^t-s  made  by  several  steel  prodticers  on  Government  orders 
Flnce  1920  were  .said  by  the  Nve  Senate  Munitions  Committee  to 
have  been  Justified  by  little  less  than  sheer  greed. 

In  one  Instance  when  three  major  steel  firms  bid  $454  a  ton  for 
armor  plate.  Navy  officials  estimated  that  it  could  be  produced  a^ 
!o?n^^  ^'^"-  ^"  ^^^'^  ^^^'^  Secretary  Swanson  denounced  bids  of 
f.^ I  000.000  for  a  floating  drvdock  at  Pearl  Harbor  which  the  Navy 
estimated  it  could  build  for  $12  000.000.  In  1931  a  gunpowder  com- 
pany's own  figures  showed  a  39-percent  profit  on  Government  orders 

The  imperative  need  of  immediate  legislation  to  discourage  in- 
dustry from  building  hopes  on  war  orders  is  seen  by  this  group 
iL^^""°™'^^^  '"  figures  revealed  a  few  years  ago.  which  showed 
139-percent  profits  made  by  on?  United  States  steel  company  Just 
before  we  entered  the  World  War.  Two  other  steel  firms  it  was 
disclosed,  made  profits  of  112  percent  and  90  percent. 

One  Government  statistician  recalled  that  one  of  the  records 
for  war  Inflation  was  made  by  an  airplane  firm,  which,  starting 
with  a  $1,000  investment,  listed  a  $11,437,250  income  at  the  end 
of  the  war. 

Durine  the  war.  the  argument  goes.  It  may  have  been  necessary 
101  th  •  Government,  in  its  extraordinary  need,  to  pay  more  than 
.0  percent  of  production  costs,  but  there  was  little  "justification 
lor  it  in  the  post-war  years. 

PEACTETIME   PROFTTS 

Only  3  years  ago.  it  Is  pointed  out.  one  of  the  three  major  steel 
producers  admitted  that  it,-,  bid  on  Navy  armor  plate  gave  it  a 
profit  of  58  percent.  In  the  s.ime  bidding  another  producer  asked 
n  pr.cc  that  would  have  given  it  a  91-percent  profit.  In  1933,  in- 
vestigation showed,  the  former  firm  made  42-percent  profit  on  a 


Navy  contract  for  turret  armor,  and  then  increased  Its  prlce=  $40 
ana  $o0  the  next  2  years. 

Prcfits  on  flight  indicators  for  the  air  forces  in  recent  yea-s 
averagea  54  percent  of  cost.  One  company  showed  a  93-pefccnt 
profit  on  each  14-inch  shell;  another  a  es-perccnt  profit  on  12-inch 
guns  ana  63  percent  en  16-:nch  guns.  Tlie  same  company,  testi- 
mony revealed,  sold  pig  iron  to  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  a 
$75-a-ton  production  cost,  when  tlie  actual  cost  amounted  to  $51 

Practically  nothing  has  been  done  to  remedy  the  profifeerine 
record  which  the  Nye  committee  characterized  as"  •'disgraceiul  "  the 
advocates  of  profit  control  assert. 

The  committee,  these  exoerls  recall,  after  noting  that  Treasury 
auaits  sh-ued  picfiis  of  90  percent,  declared  in  its  report  that  it 
couJd  find  no  assurai:ce  that  the  comp^ues  "would  suddenly 
change  their  spots  in  the  case  cf  another  war." 

The  spots  can  be  changed,  it  is  argued,  only  by  enactment  of 
strong  profit-control  legislation  similar  to  that  advocated  by 
Representative  Voo&uia.  * 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreement  With  Argentina 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  19.  1939 


STATEMENT  OF  HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD.  OF  MICHIGAV 
BEFORE  THE  COMMrTTEE  FOR  RECIPROCItV  INFORm" -flON 
OCTOBER  17.  1939,  OPPOSING  THE  RECIPROCAL-TRADE 
AGREEMENT  WITH  ARGENTINA  ^"^^ni.   itu^a 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m   the  Record,  I  include  my  statement  delivered 
I  before  the  Com.mittee  for  Reciprocity  Information,  at  a  b'^ar- 
ing  on  the  proposed  reciprocal-trade  agreement  with  Argen- 
tina, as  follows: 

^  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee,  it  Is  with  recrret 
I  open  my  remarks  with  the  statement  that,  insofar  as  I  have  been 
able  to  observe,  men  who  have  been  In  Congress  for  many  years 
those  who  ha%e  been  here  for  only  a  few  years,  and  those  who' 
have  beeii  here  for  orJy  2  or  3  years,  carry  an  inward  feeling  that 
little  good  does  It  do  for  them  to  appear  before  this  com.mlttee. 
The  internal  organization  of  the  reciprocal  trade  agreement  mak- 
ing machinery,  the  baffling  problems  which  the  whole  program 
presents,  the  maze  of  statistics  which  one  runs  into  when  he  at- 
tempts to  obtain  a  running  review  of  what  has  transpired  since 
the  approval  of  the  original  act.  the  general  upsets  to  international 
as  well  as  national  trade  which  have  occurred  smce  the  inception 
of  the  program,  the  favorable  and  unfavorable  factors  which  have 
operated  in  connection  with  our  trade  with  both  agreement  and 
nonagreement  countries,  and  the  bold  manner  in  which  the  State 
Department  marches  forward  with  the  execution  of  the  pro"-ams 
are,  I  believe,  contributing  factors  to  the  general  feeling  and"  atti- 
tude of  the  Members  cf  the  Congress  as  well  as  many  others 
Let  me  hasten  to  remind  you,  however,  that  I  speak  only  fe.r  one 
Member  of  that  body— myself .  U  the  general  situation  was  not  so 
grave,  I  certainly  would  not  appear  here  and  absorb  your  time 
But  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  only  manner  In  which  I  can  make  a 
direct  protest,  and  through  the  kindness  of  your  committee  I 
am  here. 

I  am  mindful  of  the  fact  that  these  hearings  are  not  conriu'-ted 
primarily  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  pohcles  of  Government 
The  Congress  saw  fit  to  enact  the  law.  It  is  now  the  law  cf  the 
land.  You  are  part  of  the  administrative  machinery.  I  sympathize 
with  you  in  your  predicament.  As  I  understand  the  situation  we 
are  here  by  invitation  to  discuss  the  Argentina  trade-agreement 
proposal.  At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  of  any 
machinery  whereby  we.  as  Memtiers  of  Congress  and  directly  respon- 
sible to  the  people,  while  you  are  not,  can  get  you  up  to  attend 
sessions  of  the  House  and  to  hear  us  talk  about  the  program  in 
Its  generalities.  And  having  In  mind  some  of  the  statements  made 
before  your  committee  within  the  last  48  hours,  probably  it  is  Just 
as  well  for  us  to  take  a  few  minutes  to  point  out  in  a  general  way 
to  you,  as  part  of  the  administrative  machinery,  our  attitude;  for 
If  In  the  minds  of  the  people  and  the  Congress  the  program  does 
fall,  the  legislative  body  may,  In  response  to  the  people  involved 
repeal  the  law,  Irrespective  of  Its  benefits  or  Injuries. 

COOPERATION  IS  LACKING 

If  the  program  Is  to  prevail  or  succeed.  It  Is  m,y  frank  opinion 
there  will  have  to  be  more  cooperation  between  the  admin Istratora 
of  the  act.  the  Congress,  and  the  people  Involved,  both  In  agricul- 
ture and  manufacturing,  than  there  has  been  evident  In  the  short 
period  the  act  has  been  In  operation.     From  statements  which  have 
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hee:\  rr.or!?  by  the  Srrrotary  of  Statr.  I  tliink  wp  rnn  np^ume  that 
he  freh.  ;it  times  lliOre  :s  great  ctTcrt  boiiig  mucie  toward  scuttling 
hi?  pf'  trrnm. 

Mr  Chiiirninn.  with  interest  .ird  concern  I  rord  the  Stnte  Depart- 
ment p:^_■^d  release  of  August  23  19:i9  iNo  339A).  I  particularly 
dlrcc^  yi^ur  attrntion  to  the  iiin^unee  vhich  I  now  quote: 

•'I  b'^;ic\e  that  a  conclusion  of  the  jircpcsed  trade  asree^nent  with 
Argentina  would  reprosont  one  of  the  ircj-t  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments under  the  futhcrlty  of  the  Trade  Agreement  Act,  coming 
partlculiu  ly  at  this  t'nie.  an.d.  indeed,  cnf  of  th"^-  mo?*^  imprrtant 
accnmp!!  hment.s  of  this  administration  m  the  field  of  internatlcnal 
relations.  ' 

Aciii  i:   S-^cretary   Wellefi   further   observed: 

"I  Ci:n  think  cf  no  better  way  to  promote  the  Rrod-nel-'hbcr 
policv  anrl  th>^  type  cf  relation?  wh:ch  It  rrpre.-enrs  tlvin  thri^'U"h 
in-triim-'nta  designed  to  bring  abcu"  a  mutually  profitable  increase 
In  trade  ' 

^•.l•^>T  V.T.  riNMr.-.E  OUR  FAllMfTS  TO  nr  A  GOOD  NKTCHBOR? 

Just  what  did  the  SeTetary  mean  when  he  S'lid  "rc-minjx  particu- 
larly at  this  time  .'  Did  llie  Slate  Di  p.n;  ment  at  that  moment 
fr>el  certain  war  would  be  dtc'.ared  in  Eurepe?  Did  the  State  D  •- 
partir.rnt  at  th.M  h'-.ur  ha\e  in  mmcl  that  ui  th':^  event  ef  v.ar 
penf>ially  ninnt;  the  present  lin^s  in  western  Europe,  and  with  'he 
NeuTi  ili'y  Art  as  it  was  tlicn  in  operatlnii.  tha*-  all  of  our  interests 
would  he  nicie  to  tlie  south  th.iti  thev  hav  h'^retoJorc?  D:d  the 
Secrrtarv  feel  that  with  Germar.v  at  w,,r  with  Enelir.d  and  I-Yance. 
and  in  acccunt  cf  that  'Situation  Germany  wnild  :iot  be  able  to 
make  deliveries  of  hi  r  pood^  to  Argentina  ancl  v  ii'c\  net  operate 
her  ships  in  the  iea  l.tnes  to  Arcentine  pe>rts,  the  hour  had  arrived 
for  Ui  to  strike,  and  strike  hard,  and  thereby  r'^cover  seme  of  th:> 
trade  which  we  had  .-.rice  1929  lost  to  G:i-m;.ny  and  other  Eur  pan 
countries  who  have  b* -'n  more  aggressive  in  crnsummatmg  with 
Arijentma  tr  ide  a^Trcenients  and  exchange  benefit^,  giving  favors  we 
did  not  ex* end  ' 

Just  rx;:ctly  what  did  the  Secretary  mean  when  he  said,  "I  can 
th:nk  of  i.o  better  way  to  promote  the  good-neiiibbur  policy'"? 
What  IS  th"  circumference  of  the  j^oocl-neighbor  policy?  Where  can 
I.  the  nrpreKentative  of  the  Eighth  Distrlet  of  Michigan,  with  its 
highly  diver<!lied  farnu.ig  ana  manufactur.n^,  with  its  farmers 
generally  rpiosecl  to  the  trade-agreement  pro;:riim.  and  v.ith  many 
of  the  manufacturers  in  favur  of  the  programi,  find  an  ans\vpr  to 
my  rjuestion?  Has  the  State  Department  defined  the  cood-ue-ighbor 
policy  m  categorical  language?  If  .-o,  will  you  pU'ase  inform  me 
where  I  cm  find  th.'  detlniiicn?  Does  'he  goe-d-n.-i^libor  policy 
mean  thn*  th*^  farmers  in  my  district  'ire  to  be  penali^pel.  specifically 
so,  en  siuar,  bcai.s.  niilk  pmduc's.  bei  f ,  hides,  w.w.l,  vegetables,  and 
vegetabli'  and  an:mal  oils,  frulis,  poultry,  and  jK-iuiti-y  product.^;. 
and  fu:s.  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  v/hat — the  good- 
neighbor  policy  If  they  are  to  be  penalized,  to  what  extent? 
Where  is  the  yard.^tick  for  measuring  ths'  penalty^  If  they  are  to 
be  ptnall/ed.  who  is  to  be  th'^  b'^neflciary?  You  propose  to  go 
further  Just  what  attention  has  the  State  Department  given  to 
the  propo-;t;en  of  working  out  and  asking  Congri:-s  to  enact  a 
proposal  which  will  -^jj/read  the  penaitu-s  commensurate  with  the 
benef^'s  ebtained."  Exactly  what  did  th  ■  Si  cretary  nuaii  when  he 
said  "'th-ougii  instmments  designed  to  bring  about  mutually  profit- 
able  increase   in   trade"? 

AGREEMENTS     HAVEN'T    RAISED     FARMERS'     LmNC     STANDARD 

The  ti;rm  people  in  my  district  grow  the  cr^ps  I  have  mentioned. 
For  years  these  en  ps  have  been  grown  under  a  protective  tariff. 
The  farmers  have  obser\-ed  that  as  o-ie  trade  agreem.ent  after  an- 
other is  consummated  the  tariff  tends  to  move  downward,  and  we 
move  in  ♦^he  directum  of  c;uoTas,  which  are  rp.iickly  taken  advantage 
of  by  those  countries  on  the  other  eiid  of  the  trade  agreement. 
The  farmTs  in  my  district  are  also  aware  (although  they  may  not 
be  as  well  technicallv  informed  as  sorrre)  of  the  great  inlluence  on 
trade  which  Hows  from  exchange  arraui^ements,  blocked  currencies, 
standsMll  agreem.ents,  and  the  far-rcaehmg  r.rm  cf  government  and 
Its  policie;!  m  intluenring  consumption  recpuremi  nts  along  with 
the  mi  ans  uf  supplying  thi'm.  We  reci  gnize  that  countries  can 
retail. ite  against  another  country  in  maturs  ha.ving  to  do  with 
tarUT.^  imp<  sed.  We  al.-o  recognize  that  the  State  Department  can. 
and  that  it  does,  as  in  ihis  case,  recommend  and  proceed  to  try  and 
undo  through  a  trade  agreem-ent  something  some  other  country 
has  accomplished  by  "inside"  agreements  which  it  made,  for  ex- 
ample, with  Argentina      Quoting  from  the  press  release  we  find: 

"The  trade  of  certain  European  countries  with  Argentina  has 
been  d'"\'eloping  at  our  cxpr^nse." 

N. )  doubt  t!ia*.  is  a  truthful  statement.  Now  what  do  wc  pro- 
pose to  d.),  offer  Argentina  a  preposition  Just  as  attra'-tive.  or  more 
so,  m  a  ditft-reni  lorm  perhaps,  but  sufficiently  strong  to  "pull" 
their  '  rd.r-^  hack  to  our  factories?  And  if  so,  what  country  will 
lose  the  business  to  us,  and  Just  wliat  group  of  our  pec  pie  will 
be  burdei!Ld  with  tlie  benefits  which  we  extend  to  Argentina? 

Inso-'ar  a.s  the  labur  of  these  fanners,  when  measun  d  by  the 
dol'ar  value  of  the  products  they  sell,  is  concerned,  they  do  not 
notice  that  their  standard  of  living  is  materi  dly  increasing, 
Nntur.illy  these  farmers  question  the  finality  of  tlie  trade-agrce- 
nii'nt  prntram  I'nev  Inok  lor  the  mutuality  of  benefits.  They  ask 
questions.  But.  C  nigrers  having  given  tlie  State  Department  a 
blank  check,  the  rer.ri-sentatives  cf  the  p'-cple  can  g.ve  no  clear 
induati.  n  of  what  the  Siafc  Department  has  in  rnind.  to  what 
extent  it  will  go.  i.r  what  the  economic  consecjuences  are  to  be  to 
American  agriculture  whether  in  the  Eighth  District  of  Michigan  or 


some  other  area      Such   a   procedure   quite   naturally   raises   grave 

qiu-stioii:--  cpuvtions  v.'iiirh  go  directly  to  the  matter  cf  conferring 
or  d'"'legating  power,  the  repeal  of  that  power  contern  ri,  t !  ,■  (!eg;i'i> 
ctf  burden  that  is  to  be  placed  on  agriculture,  and  the  beiieiita  to 
manufacturing. 

BLIND-KLYING    METHOD    OF    INTERN.\TTONAL    HORSE    TRADING 

This  bl.nd-lV.  ing  method  of  arrant. ng  lnter:;a!ional  hor'^e 
trades  is  unsatisfactory  to  the  victtm  a>  well  as  the  legislator.  As 
has  been  pointed  out  by  Se-retary  Hull,  it  may  be  th.it  the  legis- 
lator has  little  opportunity  for  log  rolling,  but,  the  fact  rcinains, 
as  has  been  so  vividly  enunciated  here  the  past  48  hours,  the 
Legisiature  can.  if  it  daenis  advisable  pijlltlcally.  repeal  the  act 
and  then  the  p^rtieular  n-.ethrd  of  horse  trading  will  have  to  cca -e. 
This  will  no  doubt,  di  pend  very  largely  on  the  attitude  of  the 
agticulttiral  victim  If  the  In'ter  Is  satisfied  with  results  and  is 
Willing  Lo  riifTer  the  bllnd-flymg  metlmcl  of  arriving  at  those  p>- 
sults.  prohablv  the  legislator  wil!  be  ccnt-nted  to  go  along  wl'h 
the  satisfied  iarm?r  But,  It  may  be  well  to  take  moie  care  in 
seeing  that  the  farmer  is  satisfl'd.  with  trade  agree mnt  result*, 
not  Just  na.ie  bei-efit  payments  w.th  more  focd.-tv;fTs  being 
Impoit'd. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  am  further  Interested  in  the  statement  cf  the 
Seeretary.  where,  m  t!ie  same  release,  he  .snysi 
I  "The  concessions"  (rof erring  to  'he  ones  we  are  to  give  to  Argen- 
tina) "•  •  *  should,  cf  course,  permit  an  Inerea-^e  in  .^•■iUI■l- 
tlna's  evprrts  to  this  country,  but  will  not  have  injurintis  effect  upon 
American  production." 

That,  of  C(  ur.se,  is  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary.  The  Important 
question  is:  D^ies  the  man  involved  in  the  transaction-  the  tanner — 
agree  with  that  conclusion?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  would  also 
appear  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Gcvernm.ent  Is  not  In  full 
accord  with  the  coi.rlusions  reached  by  the  Secretary 

Further,  the  Secretary  takes  the  po.=ition  the  trade  of  certain 
j  European  countries  with  Argen'ira  has  developed  at  our  exp>  ns-:-. 
To  what  countries  do"s  the  S"cret;iry  refer?  Is  Germany  Ineluded? 
Does  the  prcpo.sed  trade  agreemerit  no  as  far  as  did  Germany  in 
bulditg  her  trade  in  peacetivies''  Has  the  outbr"i:k  of  the  war 
fundamentally  changed  the  si:  uatlon  in  the  direction  of  making  It 
tinnecessary  for  the  Argentine  a.:;reement  te>  l)e  eon'-umn.at'^ti,  and 
thi.s  by  reason  of  the  disappearance  of  the  keen  comi>etition  fur- 
nished by  Germany  or  England  or  France  or  Italy?  Can  the  exact 
ccuntrieb  to  which  the  Secretary  refers  now  hold  the  trade  which 
they  have  takan  away  from  the  United  States  !n  recetit  years  and 
at  the  same  time  carry  out  their  obligations  which  w.ir  has  impo'^ed 
upon  them?  When  did  the  United  States  lose  that  trade?  Why 
the  long  delay  in  pn^posing  the  tr:ide  aitreement  with  Argentina  if 
the  loss  of  trade  was  the  primary  incentive  for  its  making?  Sjic- 
clflcally,  .so  long  as  Germany  could  proceed  on  her  cour'^e  with 
Ari;entina.  just  vhat  chance  did  we  have  of  getting  the  trade 
through  reciprocity?  With  Germar.y  out  of  the  ruiuiing,  it  is  nriw 
prcpi.'-ed  to  reach  an  arreement  aiul  claim  the  credit 

Referring  specifically  to  the  table  cf  imports  and  exports  stated 
on  j)a:;e  167  of  the  August  26  I3i.'9.  hulleiin  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment. IS  It  not  rea.sonable  for  us  to  a.ssume  fer  all  practical 
purp'\se.s,  that  under  the  changed  conditions  due  to  the  war,  we 
may  now  expect  to  move  rapidly  back  toward  the  1929  import  and 
export  '.olume'^  We  can  well  understand  the  conditions  that  gnv- 
ertied  from  1929  up  to  September  1939  But  with  the  greatly 
changed  situa'ion  throughout  the  world  and  particularly  as  it 
affects  Argentina-American  relations,  wliv  suddenly  p.unge  into 
the  agreement  now  proposed,  and  at  the  spicule  cost  of  the 
American  farm<^r? 

The  Department  may  take  the  position  that  in  the  alisenci-  of  a 
trad'-  a-:re"ment  with  Argf-itina  at  this  time,  her  goods  will  flow 
in  inerea-iiv;  voliime  ti:)  Europe  m  the  nature  of  fof:c!stuff.<  and 
raw  m:itf.r:als  to  be  consumed  piimarily  by  warring  nation.-;.  If 
Europe  supplies  the  demand  for  Argentina's'goods  and  can  provide 
the  exchange  in  payment  therefor,  or.  under  the  stre.-ss  of  war. 
pay  for  their  imports  through  shipping  back  to  Aigentina  the 
necessary  nianuf.iciured  goods  to  set  off  the  foodstuffs  and  raw 
material  imported,  tlien.  in  that  event,  how  much  trade  can  we 
pick  up  with  Are'entina  with  the  trade  agreeimnt  in  operation, 
unle.ss  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  competitive  goeids  and  thus 
Impose  the  resulting  burden,  whatever  It  may  be.  on  our  agrieul- 
turr?  If  the  European  covmtries  accept  from  Argentina  her  pro- 
duction and  pay  cash  ttierefor.  Argentina  could  of  course,  if  she 
desired  to  do  so.  purchase  from  tis  and.  no  doubt,  would,  to  a 
great  extent,  if  the  manufactured  goods  desired  were  not  forth- 
coming from  Europe  or,  let  ti.s  tav.  Japan.  Of  course,  if  we  gear 
our  Industrial  operations  to  European  war  demand,  sell  the  goods 
for  ca.sh  (gold),  or  buy  back  our  securities  held  by  Europeans,  and 
let  Etirope  continue  the  production  of  peacetime  goods  lor  export 
to  Argentina  m  payment  of  the  imports  to  Etirope  from  Argentina, 
that  will  in  no  way,  as  I  view  the  matter,  guarantee  to  us  a  greatly 
increa.->ed  flow  of  trade  with  Argaimna,  although  the  trade  agree- 
ment IS  in  operation. 

LET    US    FIRST    LOOK    AT    OT'H    OWN    INTERNAL    ECONOMY 

It  mav  be  out  of  order  technically,  to  discuss  another  phase  of 
the  program  at  this  particular  moment.  Ht;wever.  I  do  wi.^h  to 
.stibmit  this  observation:  While  the  reciprocal  trade  agrtement 
program  may  be  the  most  constructive  that  has  been  recommended 
by  anvone  during  th"  past  few  years  to  bring  the  Internatlcnal 
situation  back  into  mesh,  we  are.  I  feel,  duty  bound  to  first  look 
at  Its  affect  upon  our  internal  economy.  If  we  had  a  sound 
domestic    economy    perhaps   we    would    not    be   so   cumpletely    en- 
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tranced  by  or  engulfed  In  ^uch  a  trade-acreement  program  Will 
the  trace-agreement  program  largelv  contr.'bute  to  a  sound  do-e^ 
tic  economy?  I-  so.  how  can  we  best  demonstrate  the  tact  it  will' 
Personal  V.  I  do  not  tv.fiik  .so  I  per,.cnanv  feel  that  th--  crginal 
plvlosophy  ol  the  trade-agrcemen:  prot:ram  was  founded  on  the 
fall.icious  a,ssun.p:. on  that  tariifs  me  the  cause  of.  and  net  the 
effect  of  unsound  e-enom-..  I  al--  feel  that  in  this  modern  world 
of  trade,  hilateial  trade  agnements  aic  not  th?  answer  bf.t  'hat We 
n-u-t  very  largely.  If  not  ccmplefly,  depend  upon  multilateral- 
trade  rela'ions. 

Mr.  Cliairn.an.  if  the  committee  will  bear  with  me  I  riesre  to 
quote  fioir  a  statement  reeenMv  made  bv  Dr  A  A  Beile  Jr 
Under  Secretary  of  State  before  Temporary  National  Econcmic 
Comml'aee  His  keen  ob.scrvaiicn  coming  at  this  time  is  one 
which  I  jiersonally  feel  the  Coiumitteo  for'Reciproeity  Intormatoii 
cati  Will  i.ilord  to  consider  FYom  Dr  Berle's  .statement  I  feel  one 
wotild  come  to  the  definite  conclusion  that  the  answer  to  cur 
internal  economic  troubles  does  net  rett  upeuv  the  con^ummatl-n 
c  I  additional  trade  agreements  as  much  as  thev  mav  appeal  to  tho^e 
in  cluii.ir  of  the  administrative  procedure  1  briefly" qtiote  Dr  Brilc 
•Beneath  th.-  highly  technl.  al  title  of  'capital  credit'  there  Is 
really  conccnUd  a  tienundous  issue.  It  serves  no  u^i  f\il  purpose 
not  to  state  that  isnie  wl' h  ^ome  hluntne.ss.  m  spite  of  the  fact  that 
to  so  state  it  tends  to  airagoni^e  a  go«.,d  mai.y  interests  Briefiv 
the  private  financial  system  a«  at  present  constituted  does  not  work" 
It  has.  accordmglv.  to  bo  supplemented  bv  vast  amounts  of  Fed- 
eral credit  whicii  make  up  m  some  mea-ure.  but  inadequately  for 
ihc  diffieulties  m  the  existing  .system  of  private  finance.  Use  of 
F(d-ral  cr-dit  by  providu^g  relief  and  bv  taking  care  of  certain 
:.eee«sary  social  requirements  throxigh  public  works  m  a  hmiied 
field  docs  keep  the  econcmic  machinery  of  the  country  running: 
tut  it  is  not  a  permanent  solution.  There  is  always  the  danr.er 
tl.a.t  the  time  may  come  when  an  e-concmy  so  t^ri,anized  v  ill  reach 
the  end  cf  ite,  teth.r  We  should  be  getting  about  the  proce.'^.s  of 
renrgat:ization  now,  instead  of  leaving  it  for  the  more  violent  proc- 
esses which  always  occur  when  the  country  is  in  great  stre-s 

•Most  of  the  sequencer  of  figures  with  which  I  am  familiar  indi- 
cate   that    we    will-  tmless    fundamental    remedies    are    adopted 

learh  a  period  of  .4ress  in  any  case  within  a  short  period  of  vears 
Unless  there  is  some  distortion  such  as  that  which  might  be  caused 
by  a  general  war.  I  should  think  that  the  next  majcr  downturn 
uf  the  business  cycle — due  in  anv  case  within  4  or  5  yenrs-  might 
present  all  the  factors  for  an  explo.lve  situation  We  mav  of  course, 
navigate  safely  through  that  prriod.  leaving  th.e  final  ri'Ckonlng  to 
be  made  at  some  later  downturn  of  the  business  cycle.  I-i  any 
event  the  nex'  decade  will,  I  think,  probably  force  a  show-down. 

"Since  the  United  Stiites  ha-  at  us  command  all  nice.sarv  pro- 
ductivity, all  nee'e,s;iry  technical  ckill.  all  necessary  en' tl'V  and 
labc.T.  and  s;n)stantially  all  n'oes-arv  raw  materials,  any  failure  of 
the  econ   mi.'  .-vsiem  must    be  directly  due  to  malorganization 

"In  a  democrat!"  economy,  tljt  prcx'esses  of  finance  are  m  a 
large  measu.rp  relied  upon  to  make  it  possible  for  the  individuals  to 
crg.mi/e  their  energy,  thi'  materials  obtainable,  and  other  neces- 
Si.iy  elf  men's  to  produce  and  distribute  whatever  the  country  may 
in  rea-cn  desire.  I  suppo.se  the  test  of  a  financial  system  is  whether 
It  approximately  accomplishes  that  purpose  The  present  system 
apparently  does  not,  and.  a  major  difflctUtv  appears  to  be  in  the 
svstem  of  handling  capital  finance  and  capital  credit,  Conceivablv 
by  solving  thus  question,  we  may  be  able  to  taxe  care  cf  mucli  of 
the  diilictilty  " 

Eiirthtr.  in  the  same  statement.  Mr.  Bcrle  said: 
■'There  is  one  otlvr  lack  .n  our  hnan-ial  niiichinery.  It  is  crucial 
We  iiave  not.  anywhere  in  the  biinklng  world,  that  process  of  de- 
velopment which  has  been  the  llfeblood  cf  the  technical  develop- 
ment of  American  indu.-try.  There  is  no  one  looking  for  new 
inianeial  methods,  new  theories  of  credit,  new  mean:,  of  attaching 
fii..iiieial  and  economic  difficulties  with  the  same  persistence  free- 
dom to  explore  ideas,  and  to  state  results  which  the  chemical  or 
technical  research  bureaus  iu  any  large  Industry  continucu.sly  use 
111  ICKjking  for  new  proces-ses,  new  products,  nev,-  developments  and 
new  methods," 

We  knf>w  that  Great  Biitain  has  long  been  Argentina's  leading 
export  market  This  is  very  natural  for  two  rcasonsi  England's  ' 
invesrment  in  Argentina  and  h-T  dependence  upon  foreign  areas  for 
foodstuffs  and  oeher  raw  material  However,  in  1935.  1936  and 
1937  the  United  States  absorbed  about  12  percent  of  the  total  value 
of  exports  for  the  period  as  compared  to  an  average  of  7  5  percent 
during  the  previous  decade.  We  know  what  happened  in  1938  wl'h 
the  great  production  of  foodstuffs  in  this  country,  and  this  obvi- 
ated the  need  for  Imported  grain,  meats,  and  fats.  And  too  the 
econcmic  recession  caused  a  decline  In  the  purchase  of  industrial 
raw  materials.  We  also  ob.serve  that  in  the  pa^t  Germany  has 
contributed  largely  toward  supplying  the  Iron  and  steel  products 
of  Argentina,  but  can  she  continue  to  do  so  now?  If  not  who  Is 
tu  take  that  market?    England  or  the  United  States? 

The  exchange  situation  which  has  prevailed,  largely  due  to  Eng- 
land being  not  only  Argentina's  princpal  ctistomer,  but,  in  addi- 
t.on  as  I  have  pointed  out.  being  a  great  Investor  In  Argentina's 
development,  gave  England  the  whip  hand  over  the  United  States. 
v\e  can  appreciate  that  there  are  trade  agreements  and  then  there 
are  still  other  trade  agreements.  Insofar  as  Argentina  Is  concerned 
the  oth»r  countries  have  probably  Just  outtraded  us  because  they 
occupied  a  more  strategic  geographical  and  investment  position. 
So  I  seriously  question  the  advisability  of  this  agreement  at  this 
mcmcnt  If  it  is  consumm.ated.  after  having  first  somewhat  In- 
duced  or   forced   Argentina   to   remove   the   exchange   differentials 
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which  have  operated  adversely  against  us.  then  what  cuarantv 
if  any.  can  be  obtained  that  ether  countries  will  not  later  sim 
under  us.  through  exchange  operations  or  otherwise,  and  cut  from 
under  us  the  support  our  trade  was  to  have  ihrcugh  the  mechanic^ 
ol  the  trade  agreementi>? 

Is  this  trade  agreement,  like  so  manv  others,  as  I  understand 
to  extend  the  most -favored-nation  clatise  to  all  other  countries' 
possib.y  e.xcepting  Germany?  If  so.  bv  what  reasoning  do  we  call 
1'.  an  Argentina  trade  agreement?  Have  you.  as  the  administrators 
el  This  act  been  able  to  determine  exactly  Just  what  arrangements 
have  been  m  operation  as  between  Germany  and  Argentina  and  to 
what  extent  the  flow  of  trade  in  the  foVm  of  orders  from  the 
lat.er  country  was  controlled  by  those  secret  arrangements'  I« 
the  adnunistration  now  in  a  pcsition  to  proceed,  supplementary  to 
this  proposed  tnide  agreement,  with  a  lending  or  Investing  poliry 
w  hereby  doJars  are  to  be  furnished  to  the  Argentineans  with  which 
to  make  purchases  in  the  United  States?  If  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
united  Stales  to  so  furnisli  dollars  for  their  use,  will  the  incroast^d 
\o.unie  ot  trade  not  be  due  to  the  dollar  arrangement  rather  than 
ni'J''^,  f  the  consummation  of  the  agreement  with  Its  concessions? 
Did  Ei.gland  In  addition  to  her  financial  transactions  with  Argen- 
nra  and  Eng.and  s  investing  policy,  opc^rato  under  a  form  cf  recipro- 
^I-tra..c  ag:etment  on  the  goods  flowing  between  the  two  countries? 
Irj;'^  '""'^  quoi-^cns  In  which  the  farmers  ol  mv  district  are  inter- 
rlnH  ^"'If  'h>  Congress  should  be  more  fully  Informed  on  some  of 
the  detail,^  of  this  propose^d  trade  before  It  Is  concluded  and  there- 
fore. Mr.  Chairman.  I  am.  here  protesting  against  puttinji  the 
agreement  into  operation  at  this  time.  »    «*«    "^'-    pu^ung    uie 
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EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SANTIAGO  IGLESIAS 

RESiDP:XT  COM.MISSIONER   FROM  PUERTO  RICO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATR^ES 

\Vcd72csday.  October  18,  1939 

Mr.   IGLESIAS.     Mr.   S.:cakcr.   when   President   Gompers 

over  20  years  ago  appointed  a  ccmmisslon  to  go  to  Mexico  to 

confer  with  the  representatives  of  the  workers  of  the  Republic 

cf  Mexico,  he  said: 

We  must  .safeguard  as  far  as  it  li  possible  the  principles  of 
frrn,"°^'^"  '"'^^P^^dence.  and  democratic  pan-American  countries 
from  epen  or  insidious  attempts  of  autocratic  forms  of  government. 

The  conventions  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  in 
recent  years  unanimously  passed  resolutions  and  ample  rec- 
ommendations to  give  authority  to  President  William  Green 
and  its  executive  council  to  reorganize  the  Pan  American 
Federation  of  Labor  in  order  to  unite  all  the  labor  movements 
of  the  Latin  republics  with  the  great  labor  movement  of  this 
Nation,  and  to  instill  a  true  conception  of  the  value  of  human 
life,  and  to  make  humane  relations  the  chief  concern  of  these 
international  relations. 

The  last  convention  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
held  this  month  of  October  1939.  gave  out  the  following  report 
at  Cincinnati: 

At  this  time  of  world  crisis  it  is  Inevitable  that  both  movements 
and  nations  should  look  to  their  own  defenses.  As  the  21  nations 
Which  make  up  the  Pan  American  Union  meet  In  Panama  to  build 
a  defense  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  against  involvement  in  the 
present  conflict  by  closer  collaboration,  so  the  labor  movements  of 
the  Americas  should  be  prompt  to  recognize  the  Importance  of 
closer  cooperation.  The  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  was  the 
creation  of  the  American  Federation  of  Labor.  It  grev  out  of  the 
necessities  of  the  time.  For  many  years  Samuel  Gompers  was  its 
president  and  moving  spirit.  Its  service  to  the  worke-=  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  republics  was  distinctive  and  helnful 
Every  reason  that  called  it  into  being  originally  is  now  reinforced 
by  the  events  of  recent  months. 

Your  committee  notes  with  satisfaction  that  the  executh-e  com- 
mittee of  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  held  a  meeting  In 
May  of  this  year;  that  it  explored  the  effective  methods  of  reor- 
ganizing the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  efitabllshing  a 
closer  bond  of  unity  between  the  workers  In  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. One  of  the  direct  results  of  this  exploration  was  the  deci- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  executive  committee  to  approve  a  careful 
survey  of  labor  conditions  In  the  20  South  American  republics  to 
Jeam  more  definitely  the  state  of  the  labor  movement  in  these 
countries  and  the  best  way  In  which  they  could  be  brought  Into 
closer  collaboration  with  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor 
It  was  the  further  decision  of  the  committee  when  such  a  survey 
had  been  completed  that  a  congress  would  convene  In  Habana  or 
Washington  to  lay  the  basis  for  a  vigorous  reorganized  program  of 
the  pan-American  movement. 
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Your  committee  wishes  to  underline  the  general  conclus'.on  of 
the  excc\Uive  committee  of  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor 
and  to  point  out  the  special  urgency  of  th?'  present  crisis.  It  makes 
any  cfTort  for  international  cooperation  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
a  matter  of  prcssns  importar.ce.  We.  therefore,  express  the  hope 
that  President  Green  will  take  it  upon  him'-elf  to  inaugurate  such 
a  study  of  the  Central  and  S^uth  American  republics  and  carry 
forward  .«uch  a  prrgram  as  will  m''ke  possible  a  convening  of  the 
Sixth  Congre!-s  ''if  the  Pun  Arner.can  Federation  of  Labor  cither  in 
Wa.shmgton  or  Habana  .sumj  t;nie  in  the  near  future. 

Thv  organized  woikinR  people  of  the  Uniied  States  are 
firmly  convinced  tiiat  cordial  and  Iriendly  lelations  can  be 
establi.'^hpd  and  maintained  between  all  countries  represented 
in  th"  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor  through  the  de- 
velopment of  a  perfect  and  .sincere  understanding  of  all  the 
labor  movements  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

The  working  people  in  the  pan-American  countries  should 
be  guaranteed  the  right  to  organize  and  to  cooperate  within 
their  respective  counuies  in  the  furtherance  of  their  legiti- 
mate srcial,  industrial,  and  economic  interests.  The  right 
of  free  .■speech  free  as.seniblage,  and  free  press  should  not  be 
abridged.  Libfrty.  democracy,  and  justice  should  triumph 
over  autocracy  and  unfrecdom  in  any  xorm. 

In  more  than  a  dozen  of  the  Latin  American  nations  we 
may  be  sure  there  are  movements  which  would  qualify  us  for 
remaining  afTiliates  of  a  revived  Pan  American  Federation  of 
Labor. 

Let  me  go  back  to  the  period  of  the  World  War  for  an 
illustiation  of  the  importance  of  the  revival  of  this  move- 
ment, v/hich  I  am  glad  is  going  to  take  place.  When  the 
Wcrld  War  broke  cut  Germany  was  doing  everything  w.thin 
it.s  pt)wer  to  make  use  of  Mexico  as  a  means  of  striking  at 
the  United  S'atcs.  Germ.any  had  hoped  to  be  able  to  have 
Mexico  as  a  back  door  through  which  to  strike  at  our  country 
.^o  as  to  subnact  its  attention  from  the  primary  theater  of 
war  in  Europe. 

Now  I  call  attention  to  that  historical  fact  merely  for 
the  purpcs?  of  showing  that  v.hat  was  neces.sary  then  may 
become  equally  necessary  at  any  time.  U  an  alien  power 
hostile  ;c  th?  United  States  considered  Mexico  as  its  easiest 
loute  to  the  United  States,  as  was  the  case  in  1917.  then 
why  may  we  not  expect  that  similar  ideas  may  be  held  today 
in  some  of  the  chancelories  of  Europe?  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
wp  know  that  such  ideas  are  h.eld  and  that  they  are  not  being 
allowed  to  icmain  idle  theories. 

Through  the  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor,  the  Amer- 
ican Federation  of  Labor  called  upon  the  Mexican  Feucraticn 
of  Labor  to  close  this  back  door  to  our  iNution.  This  was 
done  in  a  conference  held  on  the  United  States-Mexican  bor- 
der immed.ately  after  the  convention  of  the  Am'^rican  Fed- 
eration of  Lab:ir  which  was  held  in  Portland,  Oreg.  That 
pledge  was  fulfilled. 

Had  there  been  no  Pan  American  Federation  of  Labor,  no 
such  protection  could  have  been  achieved.  The  work  of  this 
peace! ul  labor  conference  was  much  more  effective  than  could 
have  been  the  work  of  all  the  armies  we  could  have  mustered. 
Labor  can  play  a  great  statesmanlike  role.  It  can  defend 
as  well  as  attack,  and  very  often  defense  is  much  more  im- 
portant than  attack  because  proper  defence  taken  in  time 
makes  attack  unnecessary, 

I  do  not  wish  to  seem  to  dwell  too  long  upon  the  subject,  but 
I  believe  you  will  agree  with  me  that  freedom  through  the 
Western  Hemisphere  is  essential  to  the  protection  of  freedom 
in  the  United  States, 

I  am  completely  in  accord  with  the  observations  set  forth 
by  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention  at  Cin- 
cinnati, 

One  of  the  tragic  outcomes  of  the  march  of  dictatorships 
in  the  world  is  not  only  the  suppression  of  free  trade  unions 
in  many  lands,  but  the  means  that  have  been  employed  to 
suppres.s  racial  and  religious  m.inorities  in  one  country  after 
the  of  her.  Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  intolerance  have  been 
let  loos;  by  th.ese  tyrannical  dictators,  and  the  liberties  of 
people  have  everywhere  been  jeopardized, 

r.eligicus  leaders  of  various  denominations  have  stiff ered 
persecution  and  privations.    In  some  cases  they  have  become 


martyrs  for  the  faith.  Religious  institutions,  church  and 
synagogue  alike — have  been  closed  in  some  ca-es  desiciatt  d — 
in  some  ca.se.s  have  even  been  destroyed.  Such  e  jnditions  do 
violence  to  the  standards  of  civilized  society  and  cannot  be 
suffered  to  continue. 

Religious  persecution  is  a  ma'ter  of  deep  concern  to  labor, 
for  it  is  either  a  forerunner  of  the  persecution  of  labor  or  in 
some  cases  it  ha5  followed  the  suppression  of  labor.  Oipan- 
ized  labor  believes  in  the  right  of  all  men  to  the  enioymmt 
of  these  civil  liberties;  again  and  again  in  itf  long  history  it 
has  opposed  any  denial  of  the.se  rights  and  has  insisted  ui^on 
these  basic  rights  as  the  privilege  of  citiz"nship. 

Today  the  refugee  problem  hius  become  one  of  the  heart- 
rending tragedies.  Millions  of  racial  and  religious  minorities 
have  been  compelled  to  seek  new  homelands,  under  the  threat 
of  pers  cution  and  arrest  in  their  homelands.  Jew  and  Chris- 
tian alike  have  experienced  the  pressure  of  religious  intol- 
erance. 

I  am  in  accord  with  what  the  convention  f  xpresses  in  der  p 
sympathy  for  all  these  victim.s  of  relig'ous  and  racial  perse- 
cutions and  affirm  the  conviction  that  such  conditions  are 
barbaric. 

Prfsident  Roosj^'clt  has  expressed  his  sympathies  to  meet 
this  need.  The  Jewish  people  sought  some  years  ago  to  create 
a  Jt wish  homeland  in  Palestine.  Tlie  nations  of  the  world 
have  in  the  past  recognized  the  just  claim  of  the  Jews  to 
reestablish  their  hom.e  in  Palestine.  The  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  from  the  very  first  shown 
their  deep  sym.pathy  with  this  claim.  On  June  30,  1922,  the 
House  and  th.e  Senate  went  on  record  in  favor  of  Jewish 
rights  in  Palestine.  Smc^  that  time  every  President  of  the 
United  S:a*es  has  reiterated  this  sympathy  of  the  American 
people.  Americans,  on  their  part,  have  manifested  their 
sympathy  and  c  nfidence.  Thousands  of  Amenc.m  Jews 
have  s'ftleci  in  Palestine  and  Americans  have  invested  over 
$100,000,000  in  that  country. 


Thomas  Brackett  Reed 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  H.  SMITH 

OF   .MAINE 

IN'  Tin-:   IIOI-SK  OF  ItF.rRKSKXTATlVKS 
Wt'dncsday.  October  18,  1939 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  extremi-ly  d.s- 
appointing  to  be  unable  to  attend  the  memorial  so  fittingly 
observed  in  commemorating  the  memory  of  that  great  stales- 
man,  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  of  Maine. 

It  was,  however,  my  privilege  to  eulogize  his  splendid  at- 
tributes in  the  Maine  Legislature  January  28,  1903,  little 
realizing  that  a  s.m.ilar  honor  would  come  to  me  in  the  very 
hall  where  his  courageous  and  fearless  rulings  brought  fame 
and  distinction  to  Maine's  beloved  son. 

Unable  to  add  anything  to  what  has  already  been  said  on 
this  occasion  I  will  offer  my  humble  words  of  boyhood  days: 

Your  Fxcellcncy  and  gentlemen  of  the  as.scmbly,  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  attempt  any  extended  eulc^gy  on  the  iUu-tnous  life  wo:k 
of  thi.s  illustnous  statesman.  It  i.s  not  for  me  to  .seek  to  penetrate 
the  vil  and  speak  of  him  in  that  sphere  as  husbarul  and  father, 
a.s  neighbor,  or  townsman.  More  eloquent  lips  than  mine  can 
tfll  that  which  was  hi.s  noblest  calling  and  highest  attainment-- 
Ins  lc;ve  and  affection  tor  family  and  home.  Others  are  here  to 
tell  the  story  of  his  kindness  and  loyalty  to  friend  and  kinsman. 
It  IS  sufficient  for  me  to  contribute  but  a  word,  to  bring  a  sm^'e 
flower  of  tender  memory,  to  add  my  little  wreath  of  afTertionat3 
adnuration  in  behalf  of  his  sacrrd  memory.  Who  of  u-,  that  have 
not  observed,  while  scanning  the  blue  heavens  above,  with  her 
millions  of  spaiklmg  worlds,  scattered  sparingly  here  and  there  a 
majestic  star  pouring  forth,  her  richer  and  more  radiatU  rays,  sur- 
passing all  others?  How  trui-  we  (ind  this  of  mankind.  The  laws 
of  creation,  having  heir  to  u<  now  and  then  a  great  and  natural 
leader,  towering  far  above  his  fellow  beings,  con.spicuous  amuig 
the  distmgui.-hed  sons  reared  from  the  rtiijced  lulls  of  the  old 
Puie  Tree  State   is  one  whose  nunie   is  uot  only  familiar  to  tlio 
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Children  cf  cur  every  village,  hamlet,  and  town,  but  of  tj,.-.  Sou-h 
beneath  her  sunny  ..k.es.  m  distant  Caliiornia  amid  her  he^s  Jj 
golden  rocks  and  yea,  in  far-aw..y  x\tw  Zealand,  the  name  of 
llioaias  Brackett  Rtcu  is  written  tiu-e 

A  soldier  has  fullen.  A  hero  is  dead.  Not  While  on  the  battle- 
fled  amid  the  rush  cf  contending  parties,  nor  while  in  ga^ant  kad- 
ership.  leading  his  party  onward  and  onward  in  her  every  cVa-e 
with  victcry  ever  la  hand,  for  he  had  laid  down  the  gavd  ^nd 
ceased  to  participate  in  the  great  political  arena  cf  his  i-fe  fiit 
we  cm  never  forget  how  wc  have  known  of  him  in  this  verv  hall 
a  leader  of  headers,  ch.unpion  of  champions.  How  we  have  known 
of  mm  at  \\a^hlt:gton.  confronted  with  the  fiery  blasts  cf  Jealous? 
and  a  diyid.-d  hou^^^  l,uw  we  have  kno^^^i  of  him  as  emancipatm^ 
his  pe.^ple  from  the  shackles  cf  a  filibustering  contingent  in  he 
National  House  of  Representatives:  how  we  have  known  cf  him 
when  our  very  hearts  were  beating  that  he  might  be  selected  S 
cur  standard  bearer  and  Chief  Mapi.strate  over  the  grandest  Natio^ 
ever  visited  by  mankind  But  he  had  met  his  final  conquerer  nnS 
s.i-ik  ..encath  his  icy  breath.  Though  silent  is  the  gi^ve  death 
can  claim  r^  victory.  For  tha^  ma.ster  mind,  the  handiwork  cf 
™  hJ'"'''^  ^'."^J*'"  '^'"^  brighter  day  by  dav.  while  others  may 

'^Tt5n"^„'''^^  ^V""  ^^^""^  °^  ^""'^  "'s  ^ork.'  are  ended.  No  man 
can  tell  the  results  ol  his  labors.  But  from  memorVs  shr  ne  his 
name  can  never  be  effaced  The  dreams  of  childhood  and  visions  of 
old  age  vanish.  Flowers  bloom,  blush,  and  fade  awav  Stars  fal 
from  heaven  and  leave  no  trace  behind  them.  Biit  a  life  like 
Thomas  Br.ackett  Reed  can  neve,    run  Its  course  and  be  forgotten 

hik  hfe'Ll  f./fl"^^  ''''''-'  °'  ^'^'■"'^y  *""^  "^^^'^g  ^^  soul  away! 
HIS  iiie  was  Just  beginning. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF   C.ALIFOKMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  20,  1939 


^  r??  Al^nv  An  i^^T^^i'-^^v:^?"™  CHAIRMAN.  NATIONAL  LABOR 
cfviL  I?RFRT?F^  v^vf'^^l^^™^  NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  ON 
CUIL  LIBERTIES.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  OCTOBER  13,  1939 


Mr,  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr,  Speaker,  because  I  be- 
lieve It  places  the  right  of  collective  bargaining  m  its  pvoper 
Place  along  with  other  rights  of  American  citizenship  and 
b 'eause  I  consider  it  a  very  stimulating  address,  I  am  pleased 
to  aik  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  following  address  by 
Hon,  J,  Warren  Madden,  Chairman  of  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Board: 

iJ^'^l  '"  the  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  proposal  by  Congress  of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  the  guaranty  of 
certain  of  our  important  civil  liberties.  In  this  year  the  condition 
o.  civil  liborties  in  the  world  around  us  provides  a  desolaJe  and 
alarming  ..netting  for  our  studv  of  our  own  liberties  "'"""''''^  ^"^ 
Our  forefathers  had  learned  by  experience  and  observation  that 
the  gravest  impairments  of  the  liberties  of  citizens  may  come  from 

rZn?o\'^''  ^'^T''"'/^'-  ^^'"y  °^  ^*^""  "'•  ti^'-'i^  ancestors  had 
come  to  this  new  land  to  escape  such  oppres.sion.  In  settine  un  the 
new  government  their  problem  was  to  endow  it  with  necessary 
poA  rs  for  preserving  internal  order  and  safety  from  without  and 
at  the  same  time  make  it  impossible  for  it  to  abuse  the  liberties 
oi  r,s  citizens,  as  European  governments  had  done 

The  willingness  of  a  newly  created  sovereign  government,  whether 
that  government  be  embodied  in  an  Individual,  or  in  a  combination 
01  an  elected  president  and  two-house  legislature  and  life-tenure 
judiciary,  to  put  In  writing  its  agreement  that  It  would  not  over- 
reach its  granted  powers,  even  as  against  minorities  and  individuals 
is  an  interesting  gesture  But  is  it  more  significant  than  pre- 
election promise  by  a  candidate  for  elective  office?  We  have  learned 
much  in  recent  years  and  months  about  the  worthlessness  of  the 
solemn  promi.ses  of  sovereigns.  If  some  governments  will  not  keep 
ineir  promises  for  even  a  few  months,  what  reason  was  there   to 

wm-iH  J,^r^rn^o^°;  ^^^^  ^^^  promises  cf  our  new  government 
^ould  be  fulfilled?  Yet  in  the  year  1939  our  people  can  iay  to  their 
i^rcMdent  and  their  Congressmen  and  their  Judges,  "You  and  those 
V.  no  have  occupied  yotir  hieh  positions  before  you  have  kept  the 
laith.  When  we  consented  that  they  and  you  should  rule  over  us 
^'^u  promised  us  freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  speech  and  press' 
the  right  to  a.s,semble  and  to  be  free  in  our  persons  and  houses 
i!oni  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures,  the  right  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded against  except  by  due  process  of  law.  and  the  equal  protec- 
i.on  of  the  law.  On  the  whole,  you  have  done  what  you  agreed, 
iou  have  thereby  made  a  record  unmatched  in  human  history" 

It  is  no  accident  that  this  record   has  been  made      The  fathers 
or  the  Constitution  set  up  the  best  devices  which  occurred  to  their 


^earned  and  imaginative  minds  to  police  these  promises.  The  seoa- 
ration  oi  ihc  e.\ecutive.  the  legislative,  and  the  Judicial  functions 
eacn  with  some  power  to  checkmate  the  others,  each  with  the 
natural  hiunan  tendency  to  call  attention  to  any  attempt  on  the 
part  CI  the  others  to  overreach  their  functions:  this  device  has 
be>en  a  powerful  safeguard.  The  vigilance  of  the  people,  an  IntcUi- 
feent  and  vital  interest  in  civil  liberties  on  the  part  of  manv  of  them. 
.nri,  h'"''  P^^^''^  ^■^^'''^-  O^^-'^ni-ations  through  which  public- 
If:  vL  ''^^''  maintain  their  vigil.^int  watch  for  violations  of 
ciMl  liberties  have  had  creat  eilect, 

I  said  that,  on  the  whole,  the  Gcvcrnment  had  kept  its  proml-=e 
I  cic  not  mean  that  there  had  not  been,  during  150  years,  lively 
P  5 Th  "'T'  ''^  °Pi"ion  ^  to  whether  or  not  certain  actions  of  the 
nlnr  ^i\  °'  ^^l""  C°"8^e^  or  the  judges  or  other  agents  of  Govem- 
^.f^l.l  H  K°^  lojnnged  upon  the  civil  liberties  of  the  people. 
&.feguardE  have  been  relaxed  in  times  of  war  and  of  senous 
domestic  strife.  Whether  the  relaxation  or  the  extent  of  Uwal 
if?lf>'f«Lf''  ''"""/'^"  ^"^^^^^  °^  cx^ntroversy.  TheS.  ti  somJ 
fble  lLreho.^-lH'  "'"  ^"^°^  ^'^'^^  ^  ^-^^^^  ^"^^  ^  -unreason- 
mich    ronnffn^'^  s^izures,  '  and  'due  process  of  law,"  and  leaves 

SeeSi  and  of  t/'"^"""".'-  K^'^'"'"  ^^'""^^  ^^^*^  ^  "freedom  of 
far  fronf  ^  ,  '^  S""^^'  '^^""^^  ^^^^  ^°^^  definite  enough,  are 
fl  ^'^°"?5"tain  in  their  constitutional  meaning.  I  shall  say  s^^ne- 
thing  about  some  aspects  of  their  meaning  latlr  in  these  rer^arS. 
T  i^oT*"  "^'.y.  ^'^"i^^  '«'ho=^  anniversary  we  are  celebrating  are  as 
if^Z  ^'d;  P'-^'^ises  given  by  the  National  Government  to  thf 
States  and  the  people  at  the  time  that  Government  was  created 
Jefen^rS  r'emov  T^""^'  Government  to  provide  for  th?comrion 
ctlf  ;  to  remove  burdensome  restrictions  upon  trade  between  the 
ties  of^ere'dVv^tH  """''"'"^  monetary  system,^nd  the  oSr^dvan! 
Iffm^i  ,^  ^^  ^^^  "^'"^  proposed  National  Government  were  hardly 
thfms'el  J^t^Tn"''''  the  Original  States  and  their  people  to  subSt 
and  thev  ulr.  nro"'''^^.':'™"'""'  ^^  ratifying  the  Constitution, 
woniri  lor,!  P."^'^^  ^^'^^  ^^^^'"  '^^^^l  «"d  individual  liberties 
Thut  ,H  P^'^^^r^  by  t^^^  e'^'-ly  adoption  of  necessary  amendment^ 
Thu.s  the  Constitution  was  ratified  in  1788  and  the  civU-liberties 
amendments  were  proposed  by  Congress  lnl789  liberties 

Thotigh  the  National  Government  guaranteed  that  It  would  not 

ZUronTtn^'Z'^'^.T  Ty''^'''''-  y^'  ^^^  cltl^en  SL%;S! 
ject  not  only  to  the  National  Government  but  also,  and  In  more 
of  the  affairs  of  his  life,  to  the  government  of  his  Sta°e  an?l^ 

tXTu?'"^\  "^"".^  ""'''''  ^"^  '^°""^*^^-  "°^'  ^-^  he  to  Se  pro- 
Mo't  of  h?  ^^Jyi'''f'^'"'^^  "b"^'"  «^*"«t  those  governments? 
K^ffJl^  States  have  either  before  or  since  the  adoption  of  the 
BU  o  RiS^f  n^'lr  'Sf"''^  Puaranties  similar  to  the  Federa! 
BUI  of  Rights  In  their  State  constitutions,  denying  to  the  States 
tne  power  to  infringe  civil  liberties.  In  addiUon.  amendments 
to  the  Federal   Constitution   were  adopted   shortly   after  the   Civ" 

U.at'  ;S;rwnnff  n'l'V""^"'  Government  guaranteed  to  individuals 
that  thej  would  not  be  denied  due  process  of  law  nor  the  eoual 
protection  of  the  laws  by  the  States  or  their  subdivision^  The 
supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates  has  held  that  a  State  whlcl^ 

%n%'^lru''T°!' ^' !^''7'''''^  b>'  *^^  ^""'■t^'  d^"'^«  fundamental 
cull  1  berties  to  individuals,  does  so  in  violation  of  the  fourteenth 
amendment  to  the  National  Constitution  luunecntu 

I  have  said  that  the  National  Government,  on  the  whole  kept 
well  Its  promise  not  to  infringe  upon  civil  liberties.  As  for  the 
States  and  their  subdivisions,  of  course,  a  hundred  occasions  when 
civil  liberties  may  be  violated  arise  in  the  course  of  State  action 
to  one  in  the  course  of  Fedeial  action.  All  the  State  laws  cUy 
and  county  ordinances,  police  regulations,  and  even  the  action,  of 
policemen,  individually  and  in  groups,  injunctions,  and  other  dec^. 
sior.s  of  State  and  local  Judges,  and  actions  of  State  and  local 
administrative  bodies,  each  of  these  actions,  of  which  there  are 
J^^  y  .  thousands  every  year,  has  In  it  the  possibility  of  a  colli- 
slon  between  governmental  action  and  civil  liberties,  m  the  a^xre- 
gate  there  are  many  violations,  but  the  vigilance  of  Individual 
lli''^^,  ^^^•^'^'  Public-spirited  citizens,  and^ubllc  organliat ions 
prevent   or   correct   many  of   them.  ''■""ona 

*.^°'"v,1  r^"  \*  ^^  ^^^^  "^y  privilege  to  work  with  a  subject  mat- 
Ihn,S'S  ^'/^""^'^  '^^^'^^  '°  ''''  traditional  civil  llbertiS  a?d  I 
should  like  to  say  something  here  about  that  relation.     The  chief 

to    h«r^,n°  ^nf,  ^^,^«1?"^  °f  ^•"'■l^ing  people  to  organize  unions  and 
to    bargain    collectively    have    not    been    erected    by    governments 
Judg^  have,  to  be  sure,  upon  occasion  granted  Injinltlons  wh"ch 
have  destroyed  unions;  police  and  constabulary  have  prevenJd  or 
dispersed    legitimate    union    meetings:    union^leaders^  have    bee^J 
Illegally  arrested  and  Imprisoned:   the  distribution  of  leaflets  has 
been  prevented.     All  these  add  up  to  a  large  and  shaoiefiil   tot«i 
Of  violations  of  law  by  agents  of  governments.  mosfoTtievlola- 
tions  relating  to  civil  liberties.     Yet  the  most  effective  opposition 
to  the  organization  of  working  people  has  been  not  that  of  gov- 
ernments  and    their   agents   but    that    of    private    Interests       The 
power  to  discharge  or  demote,  or  threaten  to  do  so,  for  union  activ- 
itiee:   the  employment  of  spies;   the  use  of  blacklists;   the  refusal 
to  recognize  and   deal   with   unions  even   if  they  were  organized- 
these  were  the  real  obstacles  to  the  growth  of  unions      When  eov- 
ernments  did  Illegally  Intervene  In  the  ways  that  I  have  Indicated 
it   was   usually   upon   the   Incltation   of   private   interests      It   waa' 
they  who  sought  and  obtained  the  Injunction,  caused  the  arrest 
of  the  union  leaders,  urged  the  police  to  break  up  the  meetlne   or 
prevent  the  distribution  of  literature.     By  the  time  that  the  Gov- 
ernment Intervened,  there  was  usually  an  economic  and  frequently 
a  physical  conflict  going  on.  and  the  proper  role  of  governrnent  In 
that  conflict  was  by  no  means  clear.    Its  action  had  to  be  taken  In 
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the  midst  of  a  banie,  and  if  it  d;d  the  thine;  tlirit  Fpomod  imni'-dl- 
atfly  necessary,  rutlipr  than  th>^  far-sii'hted  thme.  or  even  the 
thaii,'  that  was  consistent  with  civil  liberties,  it  could  haidly  be  crlt- 
Ici/ed.  What  could  be  crilirizcd  was  that  gcvernment  should  have 
stood  by  and  allowed  the  affairs  of  employers  and  their  employees 
to  t:et  into  such  unneccFsary  and  impossible  confu^sion  that  the 
action  of  government,  when  it  did  get  around  to  act,  was  often 
wor:-e  than  useless 

This  evil  was  attacked  at  the  source,  so  far  as  concerned  indus- 
tries comi:ig  within  the  J;;r::-('.iction  of  the  Federal  Governm.t-nt.  in 
19?o  The  act  which  pcpularly  bears  the  name  of  Senator  \V.\{iner 
jzav"  'o  employet's  the  nyht  to  orizanize  and  took  away  the  Ici^al 
privilfge  cf  employers  to  destroy  their  cr^anization  What  shall 
we  call  the  new  rik,'ht  which  working  people  have  .so  recently  ac- 
qiiu'  d'  It  IS  guaranteed  by  a  statute  which  restrains  t!ie  private 
mtr'-f-t-;  which  formerly  could  and  did  prevent  unionization. 
rather  than  by  an  act  uf  self-denial  on  the  part  of  the  Governmeni 
Itse.r  pledtted  in  the  text  of  the  Constitution.  Is  it,  for  that 
rea.-on.  niaccurate  to  call  it  a  civil  liberty? 

I  -h.)u!d  suppose  that  the  year  1935  was  as  propitious  a  year  for 
thr  birth  of  a  civil  liberty  as  the  year  1789.  Indeed.  It  was  a  most 
di.tnmuished  y>\ir  for  the  birth  of  a  liberty,  for  it  was  a  year  wht  n 
in  tiie  rest  of  the  world  old  liberties  were  dyin^.  but  no  new  hbern.'-; 
wer-  bem^  born  In  each  of  those  years  1789  and  1935  the  Federal 
Gove:nm.ent  placed  in  the  body  ol  its  law  the  guaranty  of  tiie 
R.'^pirations  cf  multitudes  of  its  citizens,  for  which  they  had  strug- 
gkcl  for  decades 

But  let  us  not  quibble  about  names.  However  It  may  be  classi- 
fied, it  i.s  a  new  right  which  millions  of  Americans  are  exercising 
who  never  thd  so  before  They  have  Joined  A,  F.  of  L  unions, 
CIO  unions,  and  unaffiliated  unions.  No  one  longer  denies 
that  th«'y  have  a  moral  ruht  to  do  so.  And  no  one  can  success- 
fully deny  that  they  neecied  the  protection  of  the  Government  in 
order  to  be  fr»'e  t.)  exercise  this  moral  rij;ht  Suppose  that  under 
one  cf  the  totalitarian  governments  of  Europe,  employers  wt  re 
free  t(i  rlisch.ir^e  or  discriminate  apain.--t  those  who  attempted  lo 
wor.sJnp  m  ,i  certain  kind  of  church,  and  did  so  discriminate,  and 
cnly  a  small  number  of  people  attended  those  churches  Suppose 
then  the  G')\erimient  changed  its  policy  and  forbade  such  dis- 
crimination, .ii'id  thereafter  with  other  conditions  remainiiig  the 
same.  l::r:'e  numbers  cf  people  attended  those  churcius  No  one 
Would  deny  eitiier  the  necessity  or  the  effect  of  the  chan.;e  m  the 
law  That  situation  would  be  quite  exactly  comparable  to  wnat 
ha>  liappened  in  this  country  under  this  law  And  I  may  say  in 
pa.ssiKg  'hat.  if  these  rights  cf  workin':;  people  are  not  interfered 
With,  the  C/ovcrnm*  lit.  under  this  law,  has  no  concern  whatever 
with  whether  or  not  they  join  this  c;r  that  union,  or  any  union. 
It  IS  not  tlie  union,  but  the  liberty,  that  the  Government  is 
Interested  in  The  result  may  be.  and  si  mutinies  is.  "LilK'rty  and 
nonunion"  m  contradiction  of  Daniel  Webstei- 

A.-,  employers  hnw  ce:me  to  concede  the  rifzhts  of  their  employees 
under  this  law.  other  troublesome  problems  concerning  civil  liber- 
ties have  been  eliminated  or  simplified  in  many  communities.  In 
the  pa.'-t  iTwny  (  f  the  a.ssTted  violations  of  civil  liberties  have 
occurred  in  in(lu-<trial  towns.  In  th(i.'ie  towns  the  question  of 
freed,  ni  of  as^i'mbly.  '-p'-'ech.  or  publication  nearly  ah.vays  arose  in 
connection  with  the  attempted  otgumzalion  or  activity  of  a  labor 
UUKJii  When  the  priiicijjal  employers  in  such  communities  have 
be^un  to  obey  the  f.'ati. .nal  Labor  Relations  Act  and  to  keep  their 
hands  out  of  the  union  tpi"stion  the  other  cr.  il-hberties  problems 
largely  disappear.  Tlie  police  do  not  interfere  with  a.s.sembly, 
speech,  or  jublication.  because  no  one  is  askii.g  them  to  interfere. 
Magi.^trates  tlo  not  Jail  union  organizers  under  "disorderly  conduct" 
or  "suspicious  person"  statutes  or  ordinances,  because  there  is  no 
pressure  upon  them  to  do  so.  And  if  the  town  is  "open"  for  labor- 
union  meetings  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any  interference  with 
sppich.  press,  or  assembly  for  other  purposes. 

If  the  taw  which  we  administer  has  had  the  effect  of  raising  the 
gentral  Irvel  of  observance  of  civil  liberties,  we  are  glad.  If  it  will 
permit  such  orgar.izations  as  the  one  uiider  whose  ausjnces  this 
gathering  Is  held  to  devote  more  of  their  always  too  limited  re- 
sources to  other  situations  where  their  vigilance  is  needed,  we  are 
glatl. 

It  now  tjecomes  my  duty  to  tell  this  gathering  of  friends  of  civil 
llhtTty  whether  I  myself  and  the  organization  with  which  I  am 
as.^ocIated  have  not  been  more  than  a  little  careless  with  the  ci\il 
liberties  of  some  of  those  whose  cases  have  been  before  us  The 
charge  has  been  made  with  much  vehemence  by  many  litigants 
and  by  some  editor^  and  other  publicists.  Pointed  questions  have 
been  asked  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  itself.  I  coine 
bef^^re  \ou.  then,  to  answer  the  chaigt^  that,  in  the  adm.inis' ration 
of  a  law  de>uned  to  crv  at  a  new  civil  liberty  for  employtes,  I 
participate  :n  the  violation  of  the  civil  liberties  of  employees. 

"If  It  were  so.  It  were  a  griovious  fault  " 

Tl-.e  charges,  so  far  as  I  am  aware  of  iht  m.  have  been  with  rela- 
tion to  freedom  of  speech  and  cf  the  press. 

Tlie  p.Ttimnt  language  of  th.e  first  amendnient  to  the  Constitu- 
tion Is:  "Congre:>tt  sh.iU  make  no  law  •  .  •  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  cf  the  press:  •  •  •  "  Th.at  means  also,  of 
course,  tliat  no  administrative  body  or  court  =hall  so  interpret  and 
enJorce  any  law  (if  Congress  as  to  give  it  the  effect  of  abridging 
the  freedom  of  speech  or  of  the  pre>s  But  what  does  "freedom 
of  'i^oi'ch  ur  of  the  pre^s"  mean,  as  the  words  are  used  in  tlie 
Ccn>t.tution' 

If  our  Board  had  been  the  first  tribunal  *o  which  that  question 
had  ever  been  presented,  we  would  have  had  the  responsibility  for 


determining  whether  the  constitutional  fath'rs  meant  that  perrons 
could  go  ab(iut  .'-■aying  or  publishing  what  they  plcasi-d.  when  they 
pleased,  where  they  pleased,  regardless  of  circumstances  and  of 
con.'^equences:  or  meant  that  persons  could  so  sp;  ak  or  publish, 
being  liable  for  the  damage  caused  by  their  doing  .so.  if  they  had 
resources  cut  of  which  damages  could  be  collected;  or  meant  that 
persons  could  so  speak  or  publish  If  wliat  they  said  was  true  or 
was  believed  to  be  tiue;  or  meant  that  th.y  could  so  speak  or 
publish  if  the  persons  to  whom  their  language  was  addre.ssed  were 
not  subject  to  their  physical  cr  economic  or  social  d(.mination  and 
would  n.'t  be  depnvLd  of  seme  legitimate  interest  by  being  so 
addressed. 

Such  a  difficult  and  unenviable  task  never  fell  to  the  Do.ird. 
The  problem  of  interpretation  had  already  come  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  'he  United  States  in  a  considerable  number  and  variety  of 
cases.  That  Court  liad  decided  the  quest  ion  as  it  arose  in  each 
case  without  attempUng  to  spell  out  a  formula  for  the  uecisiou 
cf  all  ca&es  of  all  suris. 

The  problem  for  the  Board  m  the  cases  ^o  far  decided  by  it  has 
been  whether  it  shcuM  order  an  f  niployer  who  has  spoken  or  dis- 
tributed literature  to  his  employee.-  tor  the  purpose  of  keeping  thera 
from  Joining  a  uiimn  to  cease  and  desist  from  so  speaking  or  pub- 
lishing. The  Supreme  Court  precedents  have  seemed  to  us  to  loe 
exactly  in  point.  In  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co.  v.  Dtcring  (:;,')4  U  S. 
443   (19-21)  I.  the  Court  held  that: 

"There  slu  uld  be  an  injunction  against  •  •  •  visiujt  finy 
force,  three.ts,  commands,  directujirs.  or  even  persua-ion,  with.  t!ie 
object  or  havum  the  eifect  of  causing  any  •  •  •  persons  to  de- 
cline employment  •  •  •  or  cease  wo:  king  under  any  per- 
son •  •  •  being  a  purch.aser  or  prospective  purchaser  of  any 
printing  pres.ses  from  rompiainant      •      •      ♦"      lat  p    478). 

In  BcdUrrd  CW  Stonr  Cn  v  Ji  urnnjmen  S.'wi.'  Cutter:^'  Asui^r^a- 
tian  (274  U  S  ;37  (1927i  i.  tlie  United"  States  District  Court  lor  the 
Di-trict  of  Indiana,  pur.-uant  to  the  opinion  i:rid  mandati^  iif  the 
Supreme  Court,  entered  an  injunct;on  restraining  the  defend:mts 
from,  inter  alia,  "publishing.  circul:iting.  or  otherwise  communicat- 
ing, either  directly  or  irulirectly.  in  writing  or  orally,  to  e..ch  other, 
or  to  anv  other  person  •  •  •  any  statement  or  notice  of  any 
kind  whar.soever.  intim.ttim;  •  •  •  that  the  c<-.mplainants  are, 
or  were,  or  have  been  unfair  •  •  •  ■  i-phe  injunction  is  not 
reported  in  tlie  Supn  me  Court  rep,)rt,  but  i'-  n  prnued  in  hearings 
before  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
on  S    1472.  70th  Cong  .  1st  .sess    (  1928 1 .  p    49  i 

Tlie  cases  of  Grtrnprrs  v  Purk  Si.'^r  and  Ravjc  Cn  i221  U  S  418 
(1911)).  Ilttrhrrian  Cool  and  C(  kr  Co  v  Mitchell  (245  U.  S.  220 
(1917i  I  a;ui  Tn-City  Crn'rnl  T'ad'--  Cmiv,-jl  v  Amenran  SUcl 
Fuundnrs   (257   U    S     184    il921ii.   are   also  m   point. 

Tn  these  eases  the  crder  n.ade  bv  the  Government,  throu'^h  the 
Judicial  branch,  restrained  union  leaders  or  members  frorn  s-jeakri;^ 
and  publishing,  when  the  object  of  their  speech  or  publication  was 
to  in-ipalr  the  interest  of  the  employer  in  getting  customers  or 
employees  That  being  the  law  of  the  Constitution  as  it  is  applied 
when  employers  invoke  le-al  proce.sses  against  unions,  would  it  be 
tolerable  for  the  Board  to  find  that  the  constitutional  guaranties 
m.e.in  .something  di.Terent  when  unions  invoke  legal  proces.-.es 
against  emplovers  '  If  sueh  cless  distinctions  are  to  become  a  part 
of  our  Bill  of  Rights,  they  should  be  expressly  written  into  the 
Constitution  by  an  amendment  submitted  for  ratification  In  the 
regular  way.  and  not  slipped  surreptitioiisly  into  it  bv  Judicial  or 
quasi-Judicial  interpretation  And  if  ever  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  v.Titp  such  a  class  distinction  into  what  ha^  been  the 
charter  of  their  liberties,  the  rest  of  the  charter  will  hardly  be  worth 
saving. 

I  am  glad  to  be  with  vou  on  this  occasion.  I  am  happv  to  report 
that,  in  the  field  in  which  I  work,  the  enjoyment  of  the  old  and 
the  new  liberties  bring  order  and  mutual  respect  and  civic  decency. 
All  who  aic  interested  in  liberty  are  indebted  to  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union.     May  it  never  relax  its  vigilance. 


•That  These  Shall  Not  Perish" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF   K.\.\.S\S 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  IIEI'RESEXTATIVES 

Friday.  Oclcb:r  20.  1j39 


EDITORIAL  FROM   THE   COUN'THY  GENTLEMAN 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansa-s.  Mr.  Si>.'akrr,  I  have  asked  for 
unatTimou.s  consent  to  extend  my  remark.s  in  the  Record,  in 
order  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  membcr>hip  cf  Congress 
to  a  very  fine  and  timely  editorial  that  appears  in  the  No- 
vember  issue   of   the    great    national    journal,    the   Country 
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Gentleman.     The  cd.tcrial  is  entitled  "Tliat  These  Shall  Not 
Per:sh."  and  reads  a.s  f,,!'o\V5: 

The  American  people  have  the  world's  greatest  ta=k  of  ccn^erva- 
tlm  Theirs  is  m  w  the  ta-k  .f  r(  userving.  cf  keeping  alive  th.--e 
ha-d-won  values  which  mak"  life  wc:  :h  the  living 

Fl.-ewhere  over  the  earth  these  values  are  swiftlv  being  blacl'-d 
out  Kindne.s,s  :,rd  mercy,  decency  ..nd  tolerance  have  been  tramtDled 
under  m  one  new  war  after  another.  Honor,  integrity  and  truth 
have  been  brushed  asid.-  by  the  rulers  of  great  nations  a-d 
deceit,  force,  and  brutality  exalt,  d  ni  their  piace  The  liloVd- 
bou^-ht  rights  cf  freedom  of  speech  and  conscieiKe  the  right  of  a 
fair  trial  by  Jury  have  been  e:<iineui.shed  for  millions  of  people 
In  their  stead  have  been  sub.-tituted  the  spies  and  informers  the 
secret  trial  and  the  flnr.g  squad -. 

L'nt(Md  numbtrs  of  men  and  w  men  have  died  to  win  these 
hum.iiiuies  that  are  now  disappearing  from  the  earth  All  that 
giv.'s  the  individual  .self-resp<'et  and  W(  rth  as  a  human  being  all 
tJi.it  liolds  ho.pe  for  our  chi.drtn  are  emb-d^ed  in  them.  Somecne 
nui.-t  h.:,ld  f.ist  to  them.  No  matter  what  happen-  a  strorgho'd 
mu-t  be  maintained  for  them  here.  That  is  the  obligation  nJw 
resting  upon  the  American  people — upon  each  one  of  us.  These 
rights  and  graces  cf  life  mu^t  be  kept  enduring  realities  until  the 
rest  of  mankind  is  ready  for  them  again.     Tha't  time  will  come. 

We  have  read  of  periods  m  hisT.irv  when  m^n  and  women  and 
youth  had  something  to  which  they  could  con.-ecrate  themselves 
Such  and  notlung  le-s.  is  upon  us  now  The  spirit  that  it  calls  for 
l£  sounded  m  tho.se  daunth'ss  words  of  I  Corinthians  xvi.  13: 

"Watch  ye.  stand  last  in  the  faith,  quit  you  hke  men.  be  strong." 


Thomas  Brackett  Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OK    MAINK 

IN  THE  }10USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  18,  1939 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE  ONE  HUNDREDTH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  THOMAS  BRACKETT  REED 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  repret  that  it  was  impossible 
for  me  to  be  present  personally  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
last  V/ednesday  because,  representing  as  I  do  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maine,  it  certainly  would  have  been 
most  appropriate  for  me  to  have  partic  pated  along  with  the 
oth'T  Members  of  this  body  in  the  activity  commemorating 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed,  who  was  for  a  period  of  22  years  a  Repre- 
sentative from  my  congressional  district.  Hov/ever,  I  felt 
that  duty  called  me  back  to  Maine,  where  I  cooperated  in 
formulating  a  memorial  service  in  his  memory  at  the  chapel 
of  Bowdoin  College  in  Brunswick,  Maine. 

At  this  point,  under  leave  granted  by  the  House.  I  am 
pleased  to  incorporate  in  the  Concression.al  Record  the  re- 
marks which  I  made  on  the  program  which  was  carried  out 
at  Bowdoin  College: 

President  Sills,  undergraduates  of  Bowdoin.  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men, with  extreme  humility  and  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  complete 
Ini'dequacy  of  words  to  express  in  any  worthy  manner  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  I  approach  the 
responsibility  of  participating  even  in  a  small  way  in  this  program 
today.  A  man  who  w;\^  a  great  patriot,  an  unexcelled  statesman. 
and  an  American  of  the  highest  possible  type  really  needs  no  ex- 
tended verbiage  to  extol  his  works  or  his  memory.  But  it  is  espe- 
cially worthy  for  us  today  in  the  light  of  world  and  domestic 
C(jnditions  to  pause  and  in  ihe  passing  flight  of  time  record  again 
the  character  and  genius  of  this  noted  man. 

Today  all  over  the  world  parliamentary  and  legislative  proces.ses 
and  principles  of  government  are  on  trial.  Man  is  denvmg  to  man 
the  lundamental  and  basic  rights  of  liberty,  freedom,  "and  justice. 
Natuns  are  denying  to  nations  similar  rights  As  we  look  back 
upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Brackett  Ried  we  realize  that  his  example 
fhme'i  for  us  like  a  star.  We  realize  that  h:s  integritv.  his  honesty 
of  jnirpose,  his  morality,  and  his  strength  of  conviction  indicate 
for  Us  a  true  illustration  of  the  path  v,-hich  men  and  nations  today 
must  travel  if  the  de-tiny  of  mankind  is  to  develop  into  that  type 
of  Christian  civihzati'in  m  whlcli  the  greatest  good  is  to  be  the  oidcr 
for  the  greatest  number.  Tom  Reed  was  honest  and  upright  in 
all  his  dealings  with  his  fellowraan.  Never  was  his  strong  position 
nor  his  great  power  as  Speaker  of  the  House  cf  Rtpre-entativcs  used 
for  his  personal  gain  Never  did  he  strike  a  single,  mighty  blow 
on  any  side  but  the  right.  When  lie  did  strike  he  was  always  felt. 
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In  Reed  the  cause  of  right  had  a  champion  cf  champions.  Main? 
America,  and  the  entire  world  will  find  in  the  life  of  this  man  the 
ultimate  of  those  qualities  and  those  characteristics  so  sadly  needed 
in  the  pul:hc  life  cf  this  modern  civilization.  Today  we  need 
leaders— leaders  who  in  thought  and  action  will  make  sincerity  of 
purpose  their  beaccn  light.  This  man  whose  birth  we  commemo- 
rate here  today  based  every  act  on  the  fundamental  truth  that  lack 
of  sincerity  is  the  basest  and  most  reprehensible  cf  all  failings  of 
mankind-  " 

A:  the  time  when  memorial  services  were  being  held  for  him  In 
the  hall  of  representatives  in  Augusta  on  Wednesday  January  28 
1903.  Hon.  Harold  M.  Sewall.  then  Representative"  to  the  S^'^te 
lepifclature  from  Bath.  said.  "Reed  hastened  the  coming  of  another 
oay.  a  day  when  public  service  shall  be  emancipated  from  the 
stigma  too  often  attaching  to  it.  the  stigma  cf  selfishness  of 
unworthy  motives,  and  corrupt  methods.  •  •  •  It  ^hall  be  a 
day  of  intrepidity  of  Intellect."  Tlien.  again,  at  these  same  services 
we  fino  the.-e  w(.rds  of  Hon.  Forrest  Goodwin,  senator  from  Som- 
erset County:  "Mr  Reed  wps  a  kind  and  lovable  man;  genial  and 
generous,  sympathetic  and  loyal.  •  •  •  He  was  intensely  inde- 
pendent, absolutely  self-reliant.  Brave  and  couraceous  he  never 
we.ikened  in  tne  lace  of  opposition.  He  was  honest  and  he  was 
incorruptible." 

Haying  scanned  with  some  care  the  record  of  Reed's  character 
and  his  life,  it  is  my  considered  Judgment  that  a  Reed  cf  today 
would  deprecate  in  the  strongest  language  applicable  the  injus- 
tices now  existing  in  the  family  of  nations;  that  he  would  call  a 
spade  a  spade  in  the  most  forceful  words  at  his  command  in  con- 
nection with  cur  domestic  problems;  that  he  would  be  partisan  but 
would  temper  that  partisanship  with  the  sense  of  Justice  which 
was  so  inherently  a  part  of  his  make-up 

fn^'^nT,'''  '^"^-'  ''^  ^-"^'^  ^'^^  indicated  a  complete  abhorrence 
for  that  type  of  status  quo  which  entailed  a  stoppage  of  Justice 
fairness,  and  equal  opportunity  for  the  large  majority  of  the 
people  of  this  Nation  of  ours.  Certainly  he  would  not  tolerate 
parliamentary  status  quo  and  by  the  same  token  I  cannot  con- 
ceive of  him  enduring  a  type  of  eccnomic  status  quo  which  entails 
a  continuing  unemployment  paradox  in  a  land  where  there  is 
such  great  need  for  work.  Is  it  conceh-able  that  such  a  man 
believing  in  the  extension  of  right  and  Justice  to  all.  would  loni? 
endure  without  strong  protest  the  continuing  existence  of  a  finan- 
cial status  quo  which  hangs  a  burden  of  debt  and  a  load  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  and  insecurity  over  millions  cf  our  people'  Most 
assuredly  his  disdain  for  party  pressure  toward  a  course  against  his 
better  Judgment  would  impel  him  to  a  position  of  leadershiD 
against  that  status  quo  rather  than  an  abject  continuing  along 
the  road  of  the  past.  Just  because  it  was  the  past.  TonT  Reeds 
are  needed  today  as  never  before  in  the  history  of  this  country 
New  problems  require  new  answers,  and  men  who  merely  approach 
the  type  of  Reed  must  not  and  will  not  long  endure  these  con- 
tinuing conditions  which  deny--I  repeat— which  deny  the  funda- 
mental and  basic  rights  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  Justice  both  civil 
and  economic. 

As  long  as  parliamentary  and  legislative  a.ssemblies  convene  in 
this  country  may  we  never  let  the  life  and  memory  of  Thomas 
Brackett  Reed  become  in  the  least  forgotten  or  tarnished  Let 
the  youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  read  and  study  the  character 
^erlc^""'""^  Of  this  great   man.   a   true   Christian   and   a   great 


Relief  for  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  RExAIARKS 

OP 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13,  1939 

Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the 
present  session  of  the  Congress  was  caUed  to  consider  one 
subject,  neutrality,  I  felt  when  the  session  was  called  and  I 
still  feel  that  such  a  limitation  was  unwise,  because,  important 
as  neutrality  is.  it  still  remains  a  fact  we  have  a  number  of 
vitally  grave  domestic  problems  unsolved  by  this  administra- 
tion, problems  which  are  becoming  aggravated  day  by  day  by 
the  delay  incident  to  the  neutrality  problem,  and  there  is  grave 
danger  these  problems  may  become  so  aggravated  by  the 
delay  and  neglect  on  the  part  of  this  administration  that  they 
may  be  vastly  more  difficult  to  solve  than  they  would  have 
been  had  we  devoted  more  attention  to  them. 

One  of  these  problems  is  unemployment,  or,  rather,  perma- 
nent em.ployment  for  our  people.  Another  is  the  plight  of  the 
American  farmers,  including  those  of  Michigan. 

This  week  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  provide  a  real  degree  of  relief  for  the  farmer.  I 
believe  this  Congress  ought  not  to  end  this  session  after  the 
question  of  the  embargo  is  finally  disposed  of,  but  that  it 
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ought  to  p'ay  in  session  and  take  up  immediately  these  do- 
mestic prcbl.^mo,  which  must  be  sulved  whether  there  is  a  war 
in  Europe  or  whether  there  is  not. 

As  regards  the  farm  problem,  the  continuation  of  subpurity 
farm  prices  cf  all,  or  nearly  all.  conimoditifs  and  the  rt .suit- 
ing lowered  fai'm  income  arc  phenomena  vv.th  which  we  are 
all  familiar. 

Fortipn  farm  prcduct.s  are  bcmer  admitted  to  the  United 
States  in  incren.smsly  large  quantities.  Their  importation  is 
being  encouraged  at  a  time  when  American  farm  prices  are 
least  cap.-ble  of  wiihitandine:  this  competition.  This  inert  asc 
of  importations  are  a  direct  result  of  the  reciprocal  trade 
agreements  progrc^m.  With  half  the  world  now  in  war.  the 
adminis:ration  still  insi.sts  that  its  reciprocal-trade  policy  is 
designed  to  "sortcn  the  mind  of  the  world  toward  peace." 

Right  now  th"  administration  is  considering  trade  agree- 
ments. wKli  Argentina,  Venezuela,  Cuba — supijlemental — Bel- 
Pium.  Chih',  and  Uruguay,  all  agricultural  C':mpetitors.  under 
which  new  tanf!  concessions  are  contemplated,  and  prc- 
suma!)ly  will  be  made  in  the  agreement,  on  many  products 
competitive  with  those  of  American  farms. 

Man\'  Members  of  the  Hou.se  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
properly  protested  this  procedure,  but  it  is  my  view  that  the 
Aniericn  farmer  is  entitled  to  something  more  than  mere 
protests.  Not  only  is  he  entitled  to  action  to  prevent  the 
price-depressing  effect  of  these  competitive  farm  imports  on 
an  already  glutted  domestic  market  but  he  must  have  it. 

American  larrners  are  entitled  to  a  protection  which  will 
insulate  the  domestic  prices  at  which  they  are  compelled  to 
sell  their  products  against  destructive  price  influences  from 
abroad,  including  South  and  Central  America.  We  might 
just  as  well  take  our  stand  on  the  basis  that  Amencan 
farnin-s  are  entitled  to  the  full  benefits  of  the  American 
market  to  the  extent  of  their  capacity  to  develop  and 
supply  it. 

As  a  modest  start  toward  securing  this  protection  for 
American  agriculture,  I  introduced  the  bill  which  provides,  in 
esoence.  that  when  the  di  mestic  price  of  any  Ameruan-growri 
farm  product  falls  below  parity,  further  iniportations  cf  that 
commodity  from  abroad  shall  be  prohibited  until  the  Ameri- 
can price  has  ri'-cn  again  to  parity. 

This  proposed  embargo  on  the  importation  of  faim  prod- 
uct.s.  the  prices  of  which  are  b<^low  parity  in  the  United  States, 
would  not  affect  present  tariff  rates  as  established  by  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  Neither  would  the  embargo  affect  the 
technical  structure  of  the  existing  trade  agreements.  For- 
eign farm  products  would  continue  to  be  admitted  at  the  re- 
duced rates  provided  in  those  agreements  so  long  as  farm 
prices  of  tlio.sc  commcditics  in  the  United  States  were  at  or 
above  parity. 

However,  if  farm  prices  fell  below  parity,  under  the  em- 
bargo to  be  establi.-5hed  by  this  bill,  all  imports  of  commodities 
affected  would  cease  until  such  time  as  prices  rose  to  parity. 

Thus  It  will  be  readily  seen  the  purpo'=;e  of  the  bill  is  to  gu'e 
the  American  farmer  the  full  benefit  of  the  American  market, 
and  protection  against  these  destructive  influences  arising 
out  of  these  unnerded  imports. 

Tills  is  an  act  of  legitimate  economic  self-protection  which 
no  foreign  nation  could  properly  criticize.  It  is  also  a  vitally 
necessary  act  of  economic  justice  to  our  own  people  which  it 
will  bo  dangerous  to  delay  any  longer. 


LegLsIative    Program    of    the    Regular 

Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  MON  C.  WALLGREN 

OK  W  ASTIINGTON 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  20,  1939 

Mr.  WALLGREN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  herein  the  educational  program  of  the 


Veterans' 


can   be   re- 


Ri'gular  Veterans'  Association.  Tlie  Regular  Veterans'  Asso- 
ciation, headed  by  Carl  Gardner,  former  offlccr  in  the  United 
Spates  Marine  Corps  and  for  tlie  past  several  years  editor  of 
Our  Ai-my,  was  founded  in  1934.  It  is  composed  of  men  who 
have  served  honorably  for  at  least  1  year  in  the  armed  forces 
of  the  United  St^.tes  A:-my,  Navy,  Alarine  Corps,  or  Coast 
Guard.  It  is  founded  upon  the  same  patriotic  principles  as 
are  our  war  veterans'  organizations  and  has  lor  its  major  aim 
the  promotion  of  an  ad:"'quate  national  defense  in  all  of  its 
ramifications,  true  allegiance  to  the  Constitution,  protec- 
tion of  the  personnel  of  the  armed  forces,  and  complete 
eradication  of  all  subversive  activities  which  threaten  the 
existence  of  our  Am.erican  form  of  government. 

Tiie  program  adopted  at  the  third  annual  convention  of 
the  R.  V.  A.  held  in  New  York  City  last  month,  is  as  follows: 

1.  Promotion  of  an  aclequato  and  ifficlent  national  defense,  with 
a  Navy  second  to  none  and  with  an  Army  of  at  lea^t  280,000  officers 
and  men, 

2,  Privileees  cf  ho--p;ta;izatuin  at  all  United  States  Vetrrans' 
Administration  facilities  tor  former  Regular.-;  cf  the  military  and 
naval  ^;ervlce. 

3  Iticrea.-se  in  pensions  for  v.'idcws  and  dependents  of  deceased 
Reriil.irs   v.ho  have  died   of  srrvicr-ccnnected   disabilities. 

4.  Anrendmrnt  of  Public  Law,  No.  2.  Seventy-third  Congre.ss,  so 
as  to  permit  any  persoti  having  an  honorable  discharge  from  any 
of  tile  Regular  .services  to  be  eiigiblt  for  aUmlstion  to  the  various 
Veterans'  Administration  liomes 

5  E.imination  of  regulations  whicti  prevent  members  of  the 
United  Sta'es  S'^ldiers'  Heme  and  of  th"  U-rted  S':i*es  Naval  Hume 
from  rect  ivintj  iheir  full  pensions  v.hile  residing  m  tliese  honie.s 

6  Amer.ciing  ci  present  pension  laws  to  Luver  men  who  wi.re  dis- 
abled m  iht'  Regular  service  pi  lor  to  lo9o 

7  Increa.se  m  the  quarters  and  rent.tl  allowance  for  all  retired 
personnel  tn  $30  per  month. 

8.  Provisions  for  retiren-n^nt  pnvileees  for  enlisted  personnel  of 
the  Regular  Army  after  25  years  of  service. 

9.  ypward  revision  of  the  present  pay  scale  throughout  the  Reg- 
ular  Establishments 

10  Opposition  to  any  law  that  will  permit  States  or  other  lineal 
political  .-ubdivisions  to  a.npiy  sales  tayes  to  .>..les  made  m  post 
f.Kch.mges  or  tinular  store.-,  in  military  and  nav.d  re.s<.'r  vat  ions,  Ehlps, 
or  stations. 

11.  Retention  of  the  reenlistment  allowance  until   it 
placed  by  satisfactory  pay  ;.chedaltis. 

12  Good-conduct  medal  for  all  honorably  discharged  Army 
Regulars. 

13  Increase  of  100  pereen'  in  the  number  of  appointments  to  the 
Military  and  Naval  .Academies  ircm  the  tanks  of  ihe  eiihstea  men  of 
the  Regular  E.-tabll^hme•;•.s  each  vear  and  lutreaoe  m  the  ;  ge  lunit 
on  suci;  epp'^intinen's 

14  Con::niiPd  preference  to  aU  honorably  discharged  veterans 
of  the  Regular  Estahlishraents  under  all  ntles  and  regulations 
promtdgated  by  the  United  States  Civil  Service  Ccmmis-^ion  and  a 
law  that  will  require  this  Commission  to  publish  all  eligible  li.sts 
and  to  make  all  appointintnis  fmm  the  list  In  the  order  of  merit, 
with  no  eligible  passed  cer  wi'hout  legal  and  ndeciuate  rea.son 
therefor 

15  Preference  to  all  honorably  diFcharged  Regulars  lu  admission 
to  C.  C.  C   camps  and  on  W    P   A.  joljs. 

16.  Governmental  aid  for  disabli-d  Re<^Mi.nr.s  seeking  edtirat'.onal 
fldvant;iges,  and  a  more  adequate  educational  program  for  Regulars 
in  active  service. 

17.  Unitorm  law  In  all  States  granting  full  rights  of  cill;',enship 
including  the  rig!u  to  vote  by  absent. ^e  ballot,  if  necessary,  to  all 
members  of  the  armed  fcr.-es  of  the  United  States  In  peace  or  in 
war 

18  Elimination    of 
States  Coast  Guard. 

19  Adoption    of   a 
soldier  alike 

20  Require  State  soldiers'  and  sailors'  liomes  that  receive  Federal 
funds  to  admit  Regulars  on  the  same  basis  us  other  veterans. 

21  Grant  full  citiz<?n,-hip  upcn  request  to  every  alien  who  holds 
an  honorable  discharge  from  any  of  the  Regular  Establishments. 
provided  there  is  no  crime  or  other  blot  upon  the  character  of  said 
alien. 

22.  Formation  of  a  National  Armlstlc  Day  Association. 

23.  Creati(jn  of  the  grade  of  commis-MOned  warrant  officer  in  those 
branches  oi  tl,c  Regular  E.^tablishmcntj  whuh  have  nt)  such  grade 
at  present  that  ail  advancements  to  that  grade  be  from  the  enlisted 
per.scnnel. 

24.  Equalization  of  charges  to  all  veterans  rt>slding  in  the  United 
Stales  Soldiers'  Home  and  the  Umted  Stales  Naval  Home. 

25.  Increase  of  *10  per  month  In  amciint  now  being  paid  hos- 
pitalized Regulars. 

26  Burial  at  Government  expense  of  any  veteran  vfho  died  from 
disability  incurred  in  line  of  duty. 

27.  Retirement  privileges  for  all  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Regular 
Establishments  after  25  years  of  service  at  three-fourths  base  pay 
Ln  grade  or  rating. 


the   so-called   "green    ticket"   In    the   United 
uniform    salute   to   the    flag   for    civilian    and 
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In  addition  to  these  resolutions,  the  Regular  Veterans' 
A.ssociation  will  continue  to  work  for  several  mca.sures  that 
have  been  on  its  program  for  the  past  year.    Among  these  are: 

1,  Equalization  of  pay  and  tillnwanees  among  all  of  the  services 

2  F.rst  pay,  grade,  jjay.  allowances,  and  rank  for  first  sergeants 
of  llie  Army  and  Marine  Corps 

3  Bn-auicr  general  rank  for  our  Army  chief  of  chaplains. 

4.  Permanent  non-rommis.sioned-officer  warrant-s  for  noncommis- 
sioned (ifficers  of  the  Army,  with  promotions  based  on  merit  as 
ev4dei.etd  by  tests,  record,  and  examination. 

5.  Removal  of  legislative  restrictions  on  Army  post  exchange 

6  Placing  the  fixing  of  Army  non-ccmmissioned-officer  strenpth 
In  the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  '^ 

7  Making  the  i)urchasc  ol  Government  life  insurance  by  military 
and  na\al  officers  and  enlisted  personnel  possible  at  any  time  during 
active  service,  instead  of  120  days  after  acceptance  of  rank  or  enlist- 
ment, as  at  present. 

B  Advancement  of  one  grade  in  rank  upon  retirement  by  officers 
ulio  served  ,n  the  Spanish-American  War. 

9  Gut'.awinu'  of  all  foreign-contr(jllcd  or  directed  organizations, 
societies,  or  i)arties  that  adopt  un-American  programs  or  tactics 
which  endanger  the  democratic  institutions  of  our  country. 

10  Educational  institutes  for  the  Army  and  Navy  whereby  cor- 
r(.-pondence.  educational,  and  vocational  courses  may  be  made  avail- 
able to  personnel  of  the  Army  and  Navv  similar  to' those  available 
to  marines  and  Coast  Guard  men  through  their  Marine  Corps  and 
Coast  Guard  institutes. 


Profits  Versus  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  20,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  irresistible  lure  of 
profits  and  gold  has  manifested  itself  again.  The  debate  on 
the  question  of  cur  foreign  policy  in  this  very  critical  period 
in  our  Nation's  history  has  produced  that  oft-repeated  story 
of  "busines.;  and  profits"  as  a  point  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of 
the  arms  and  ammunition  embargo  provisions  of  existing 
law.  Throughout  the  various  discussions  on  the  .subject  of 
cur  neutrality  under  the  pending  bill  I  have  listened  patiently 
for  some  expression  upon  the  estimate  of  business  enhance- 
ment if  and  when  the  arms  and  ammunition  embargo  is 
repealed,  and  a  full  ca.sh-and-carry  policy  enacted,  but  no 
positive  expression  has  been  offered.  Therefore,  we  are  led 
to  the  most  natural  question:  How  much  would  the  unlimited 
sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents  increase  busi- 
ne.'^s  in  this  country?  Who  knows?  And,  too,  how  many 
Industries,  other  than  the  Peters  Arms  &  Ammunition  Co.  and 
the  Du  Fonts,  would  such  unlimited  sale  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  belligerents  affect?  No  one  has  made  any  sug- 
gestion, with  any  degree  of  certainty,  which  approaches  these 
vaal  questions.  I  am  confident  the  people  of  this  Nation 
would  like  to  know,  with  some  certainty,  what  the  result  will 
be  in  the  event  a  full  cash-and-carry  policy  is  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  wo  do  know  from  our  past  experience  during 
the  World  War  that  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  by 
this  Nation  to  belligerent  nations  was  negligible.  We  con- 
ducted our  warfare  in  that  great  struggle  in  very  large  part 
with  foreign-made  guns  and  ammunition,  and  our  Air  Corps 
flew  the  airplanes  made  by  foreign  countries.  Those  coun- 
tries, our  Allies  in  that  great  war,  made  all  the  guns  and 
ammunition  and  manufactured  all  the  airplanes  required  for 
their  own  great  armies,  and  in  addition  thereto  they  made 
largely  the  gtins,  ammunition,  and  airplanes  which  our  own 
great  Army  required.  The  dismal  story  of  our  attempt  to 
place  flying  planes  upon  the  front  in  that  crisis  is  appalling 
at  this  late  day.  They  did  not  get  there.  However,  the 
argument  produced  by  those  who  advocate  the  adoption  of 
a  "full  cash-and-carry  policy  in  arms  and  ammunition"  wall 
greatly  enhance  the  business  in  our  Nation  falls  by  its  own 
weight,  because  we  know  that  England  and  France  produced 
all  of  the  war  materials  used  by  them  in  the  last  war.  which 
included  arms,  amn:iunition,  and  airplanes,  and  in  addition 


they  produced  in  quantity  an  amount  sufficient  to  largely 
equip  our  own  Army  and  Air  Corps.  It  is  admitted  by  those 
who  present  the  "profit  argument"  that  England  and  France 
would  be  the  nations  now  engaged  in  the  present  war  which 
would  purchase  these  war  supplies  from  us.  These  same 
nations  now  have  their  own  supplies  and  their  o^uti  source  of 
supplies:  they  are  providing  for  all  of  their  own  needs,  and 
they  are  not  required  at  this  time  to  provide  such  war  sup- 
plies to  any  other  country.  Therefore  their  supplies,  their 
guns,  and  their  ammunition  are  ample.  Then,  if  that  be 
true,  so  long  as  that  condition  obtains,  those  nations  would 
not  become  purchasers  from  us.  And  we  must  remember 
France  and  England  continued  the  World  War  for  a  period 
of  4  years,  and  throughout  that  long  period  of  time  they  pro- 
vided their  own  war  supplies  and  equipment. 

May  I  suggest  at  this  point  that  we  as  a  nation  do  not  forget 
that  France  and  England  owe  to  this  Nation  approximately 
$11,000,000,000  from  the  last  war?  More  than  20  years  have 
passed  since  the  World  War  ended,  but  those  nations  have 
failed  to  pay  that  debt.  They  are  debtor  nations  who  owe 
vast  sums  of  money  to  our  country;  they  do  not  pay,  and  they 
do  not  pay  the  interest,  but  continue  to  remain  debtor  nations. 
These  are  the  nations  who,  according  to  those  who  argue 
that  vast  profits  would  come  to  our  country  if  the  arms  and 
ammunition  embargo  should  be  lifted,  would  be  our  cus- 
tomers and  purchasers.  And  any  prospective  purchaser  or 
customer  who  has  all  of  the  goods  and  supplies  required  for 
its  needs  cf  the  same  t.vpe  and  kind  we  are  selling  would  not 
bu.v  more.  That  is  the  inevitable  conclusion  to  which  we  are 
driven.  I  am  firm  in  my  conviction  that  a  full  cash-and- 
carry  plan,  such  as  is  proposed,  which  would  embrace  the 
unlimited  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerents,  that 
the  sales  made  thereunder  would  be  entirely  negligible  and  in 
such  meager  proportions  that  business  in  our  country  would 
not  be  appreciably  enhanced. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  weigh  the  two  positions  in  the  bal- 
ance—the war  profits,  on  the  one  hand,  and  human  life  and 
bloodshed,  on  the  other  hand — can  there  be  any  real  and 
comprehensible  comparison?  I  propound  that  question  for 
the  reason  that  I  am  convinced  that  the  unlimited  and  unre- 
strained sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  beUigerents  in  time 
of  war,  which  embraces  the  sale  of  destructive  and  death- 
dealing  instrumentalities  and  devices,  will  create  a  deep  feel- 
ing of  hostility  against  cur  Nation,  and  the  very  act  of  selling 
implements  of  war  to  one  side  of  the  controversy  would 
undoubtedly  be  construed  as  an  unneutral  act,  and  the  same 
might  well  be  our  first  step  into  this  European  war.  This 
must  not  be.  We  must  keep  the  United  States  of  America  out 
of  this  war.  We  must  remember  that  we  cannot  weigh 
profits  against  human  life,  because  the  blood  of  men  is  far 
more  sacred  than  a  few  paltry  dollars,  and  the  calmness  of 
peace  is  more  honorable  than  the  glory  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in 
and  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  very  illuminating  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Evening  Star  of  date  October  18,  1939, 
on  the  subject  of  war  and  trade,  which  has  a  very  close  appli- 
cation here,  and  I  sincerely  hope  each  Member  of  the  House 
will  read  this  editorial,  which  follows: 

WAR    AND    TRADE 

Another  warning  to  American  business  against  overestimating  the 
possibilities  of  war  trade  has  come  from  Dr.  Harold  G.  Moulton, 
president  of  the  Brookings  Institution,  who  sees  danger  in  the 
expanding  production  schedules  and  mounting  inventories  that  are 
being  nourished  by  a  speculative  urge  rather  than  consumption 
needs. 

While  noting  the  present  slackening  in  commodity  prices.  Dr. 
Moulton  emphasizes  that  the  groundwork  already  has  been  laid 
in  industry  for  the  familiar  distortion  cf  cost  factors,  with  the 
inevitable  threat  of  a  new  collapse  and  another  painful  period  of 
readjustment. 

The  Brookings  Institution  head  points  out  that  European  pur- 
chases may  well  be  much  more  restricted  than  is  generally  assumed, 
because  prcspectlve  demand  is  being  viewed  in  the  light  of  that 
developed  by  the  World  War,  although  conditions  are  much  different 
than  they  were  25  years  ago. 

In  the  first  place,  he  explains,  the  capacity  of  the  principal  Euro- 
pean nations  to  buy  American  goods  is  much  less  than  It  was  then. 
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brraiise  their  ahiiity  to  b'-'rrow  his  bc^n  impaired,  ai.d  th^ir  re- 
bcvirccii  art'  not  as  great 

Also,  tho  prlci'  ad'ancc  in  1915  was  enhanced  by  spirited  com- 
petition amop.a:  Enropenn  btiyers.  private  as  well  ns  government, 
that  has  disappeared  now  under  rigcrous  price  controls. 

Further.  Prance  and  England  are  belter  supplied  with  munitions 
new.  and.  in  addition,  the  dominion;;  and  oihi  r  neutrals  jIso  m;'y 
ho  expected  ti  got  a  .share  of  the  bu:^ine.ss,  cfferins?  another  reason, 
Dr  Muulton  acid?,  why  this  country  will  not  occupy  purh  a  domi- 
natin;;  position  as  a  .^curce  of  bupp'y 

Dr  Moulton's  views,  expressed  brfoif  a  gr.iup  of  industrialists 
niid  financier.^  at  thi^  New  York  initomi'bile  shuw.  concide  with 
those  voiced  last  ni^nth  by  th"  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  which  pointed  out  that  ten  lirjcl^.  optimism  over 
the  foreign-trade  cutIo<.-k  wa.s  not  warranted  because  the  war.  whi'.e 
U!:doribtec!l\  .'•purring  demand,  alc-o  woulu  create  obstacic.-  tinai.- 
cial   and   otherwi.-e.   to   militate   r:gn:;ist   the   Am  Tican   market 

That  buf-mt  .=;s  le  iders  in  thi"-  cuun'ry  realK-c  the  danccis  rf  a 
bcxjin  ha.s  been  n.ade  clear  al.so  by  other  spcke^m.cn  and  in  the 
end  these  ccntmned  adriiOni'ions  ni;:y  ha';o  eflcct  But  the  lure 
of  prnfit  Is  a  powerful  incentive  to  di-^ret^ard  caution  "^ipus  and 
continued  vi^ilancr  i.s  ne^t'.s.sary  if  thi>  c(-unlry  is  to  esc^ipe  tiie 
evils  of  an  unwarranted  industrial  expansion,  with  its  in.'Vitable 
aft.-rn.at:.  of  d'p.c.i.-^icn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  caution  the  Members  cf  the  House 
th:it  we  arc  deaiins  with  a  most  serious  subject.  We  must 
not  err.  Any  mistake  en  the  part  of  this  body,  in  this  most 
serious  deliberat.on,  might  wreck  the  lives  of  millions  of 
people  and  it  mi;,'ht  destroy  our  Government.  The  ghastly 
thou.cht  that  our  Nation,  for  which  men  have  fought  and 
dud,  would  be  lost — that  our  freedom  and  liberty  misht  be 
forever  dcstKjyed — is  too  sordid  to  contemplate.  Let  us 
approach  this  solemn  subject  with  the  seriousness  of  lifo 
itself,  and  let  us  think  of  our  country  first. 


Our  Expensive  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  OSCAR  YOUNGDAHL 

OF  m:nnksot.\ 

IX  THI-:   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  October  20.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MINNEAPOIJS    ( MINN  )    ST.-VR-JOURNAL 


Mr.  YOUNGDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  editorial 
relative  to  the  cost  of  government. 

I  From  tlie  Minneapolis  Star-Journal  of  October  16.  1929] 

OfR     EXPENSIVE     GOVERNMENT 

Spi^akln;^  of  the  cost  of  government,  here's  an  Intercsthig  if 
rather  dopresh;ln<:  trend: 

On  November  11  1918,  at  the  close  of  the  World  War,  the  United 
States  Gcvernment  had  marshaled  the  greatest  number  of  Federal 
employees  in  the  history  cl  the  country.  In  the  morlh^  and  years 
that  followed,  the  number  was  cradually  dfcrea.sed.  but  the  down- 
trend f'ventnally  stopped,  the  hiring  started  over  atiam.  until  today 
there  aro  2  .550  mere  persons  on  the  Federal  pay  roll  than  there  were 
at  the  Wcrld  War  [K'ak 

T"ne  total  lignre  as  cf  June  30  this  year  was  920.310.  We  shudder 
to  thh^.k  how  long  the  Federal  pay  roll  would  grow  if  Uncle  Sam 
took  up  arms  again. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  SLATTERY 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday.  October  21   dcgislativc  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1039 


ARTICLE  BY  JAMES  MORG.\N 


Mr.  SLATTERY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  an  article  by 
James  Morgan,  published  in  the  Boston  Sunday  Globe  of  Oc- 


tcb;.r  15.  1939,  entitled    'One  Sure  Way  to  K^ep  Us  Out  cf 
War." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  vsa-^  oideied  to  be 
printed  in  tiie  Record,  as  follows: 

jFr.  m   th-  B  iston  Sunday  Globe  oi  Oct,  btr   1.5.   lp?.<)| 

Onr  SrKF  Way  In  Kfei'  Us  Oct  of  War — Mere  Neutr-alii y  I'Aii.En  in 
THE  Past  B::(«'if:  a  GRr.vT  Ptoplk  iw  a  Time  of  Crisis  Mf.^T  Have 
A  Positive  I'uUkY.  Which  Shoild  MciiiLi/-E  TutM  Tod.ay  in  a 
Fight  To  Save  Dl-mocrhcy  at  Hoiie 

(By  James  MnrfTiini 

Th?  Confrres.sir.an  who  wanted  to  kni  w  "who  we  are  neutral 
.Tyaiiijt"  wa^  not  as  .ni.ocent  as  he  sounded.  We  of  thl.s  clde«t  neu- 
ir.  1  nation  are  and  ever  have  ben  the  ir.o  t  unneutral  neutrals  la 
the  wc:ki.  In  the  century  and  a  half  of  our  national  cxiste:i(  c  thire 
have  been  two  periods  of  general  warfare  m  Europe  and  neutrality 
laws  did  not  succeed  iii  kccpn.g  us  nrutial  m  eitlier  instan.e. 

By  the  time  cf  W  i-h:ngton's  .second  InaujTuratK  n  the  Eurup'-an 
powers  were  in  a  coaIit.i';n  to  stamp  out  the  Frencli  Revcluti-  n.  and 
he  issued  the  first  neutrality  proclamation  in  history. 

The  weakness  of  that  .system  w:is  and  still  is  that  It  propo^rs  a 
pol.cy  too  pale  for  our  clti/!e!iry  while  the  world  is  In  tumult.  When 
W;ishing'cn  proclaimed  neu*rality  in  the  wars  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, which  I  lunged  Eun  pe  into  a  LTO-year  stnij.'gle.  cur  p-^ple 
already  were  arrayed  alot:g  the  lines  of  cleavage  in  "the  Old  World 
a:;d  lagging  one  another  with  iinror'ed  p.irtisan  names.  Jacr  bins 
and  ari.->tccrats  and  all  manner  oi  alien  epiihets  Ultimately  Wash- 
iiifitcn  himself  quit  his  retirerrent  at  Mt  Vernon  to  organize  an 
army  against  Fiance  in  179d  .n:d  was  •  duinbloui.ded."  as  he  said, 
when  his  successor.  President  J^lin  .^d:n•T;S.  rettirned  to  neutrality  by 
making  peace  with  the  new  FYench  Ocvernnif  nt  under  Napuleoa 
B.  naparte. 

WIirN  A.N  EMB.ARGO  FATI.'^D 

When  President  J-tler-on  took  over  the  ta.-k  ni  maintaining  our 
neutrcility  he  s  mndeci  off  m  \\i.^  inaut;ural  with  the  watchw._rds: 
"Peace,  coniinfrce.  and  friendship  v.ith  all  nations,  entiinghng 
alliances  with  nciie  "  He  coined  a  lasn^ig  national  .louan  "ieam-t 
entangling  alhanci  s.  but  tlie  only  neutral  nation  in  Christcndcm 
frimd  itself  fnencl'ess  among  t!ie  bellir;eients.  with  its  trade 
caught  between  the  Briti.-ih  ^ea  blockade  and  NapoKon's  continental 
blockade 

As  a  last  desperate  means  for  keepmi'  cuiselves  cjiU  of  the  war  we 
resorted  to  an  fmb.irj^o.  not  on  arm^  alone,  as  our  present  neutrality 
lav.  provides,  but  un  all  commercial  inti  rcour.-e  with  the  embattled 
continent.  That  biting  off  of  our  nrn  to  spite  our  face  so  in- 
furiated the  mercantile  and  sh.ppnig  interests,  m  our  idle  pm  ts 
tl.ai  we  repealed  the  embargo  and  let  our  t-hips  take  their  chances. 
When  Napoleon  had  sensed  500  of  tiiem  and  dreat  Britain  y';0 
our  patriotic  indignation  boiled  over,  and  we  rusiied,  divided  and 
unprepared,  into  thr  inglorious  War  of  1812. 

THE     BURNT    CHn  D 

After  a  century  inflammable  Europe  burst  hito  flames  apnln  in 
1914.  but  It  i.-  not  necessary  to  retell  her-  the  familiar  story  of  how 
cui  policy  of  neu'rality  met  with  t!.e  siime  riniorselcs  fate  us 
before.  Now.  once  more,  we  are  facing  t!;.-  old  problem  We  are, 
it  is  true  fortified  with  the  p>-ychology  of  tiie  l)urnt  child.  We  are 
still  under  the  great  dislUu^ionmcm,  of  the  World  War.  the  moclc 
peace,  and  the  defaulted  debt-.  Although  we  are  tar  more  "neutral 
against"  Hitler  and  Stalin  than  we  were  against  tiie  Kaiser  we  are 
net  so  "neutral  for"  the  A'.lie.s  this  time  Our  rru-adnej  spirit, 
when  we  went  forth  to  make  the  world  safe  for  democra' y  is  a 
rueful  memory 

The  change  in  the  national  mood  is  rt'flected  m  what  is  going 
on  in  Wa.-hingtoii  To  save  c.u-selves  from  lighting  for'  the 
neutral  riglits  wh:rh  we  unavailmr^ly  foutrht  two  wars  to  tiphold 
we  are  ready  this  tim"  to  surrender  them  in  advance.  Whether 
nur  shipping  interests,  Just  as  we  have  built  up  cur  merchant 
m..ir:ne  until  it  is  second  only  to  tiie  Bnii-h.  will  endure  this 
cmbargn  any  more  patiently  than  their  forerunners  bore  Jefferson's 
embargo   we  shall   presently  see 

I  am  not  debating  the  pending  neutrality  plans  I  am  only 
arguing  tha'  the.s/-  iio  not  meet  the  central  question  and  that 
Wa.shir.gt;'n  is  staging  what  is  more  or  less  a  sh.im  battle  Tliis 
is  the  favorite  sport  of  politics,  which  ever  delights  to  sidetrack 
the  sfrrn  realities  of  a  main  issue. 

Keeping  cur  <hips  at  home  will  not  avail  in  the  long  pull  ahead 
unlc,  s  we  can  hnd  a  way  to  keep  our  minds  at  liome.  D-^spite 
our  unneutrality  the  people  are  agreed,  as  they  never  were  in  any 
other  smnlar  crisis.  In  a  desire  to  stav  out  of  this  Euroyvan  war. 
But  neutrah'v.  at  best  and  however  framed,  is  a  negation,  and  it 
takes  an  affirmative  to  win  and  hold  the  necessary  support  of  this 
pec  pie. 

let's  mind  otjr  own  bx^sintss 
Let's  mind  rur  o^^ti  business.  All  right,  let's.  But  m.anv  who 
repeat  that  wi.- •  commooplace  do  not  ""apprtcatc  wliat  a  big  job 
It  gives  u-  to  do.  We  cannot  do  it  by  merely  refusing  to  mind 
other  peoples  husine.-.i  in  Europe.  No  policy  ot  mere  avokiance 
will  do  the  trick  in  this  any  more  than  it  did  in  the  otiier  Euicpean 
wars. 

Only  seme  positive  and  aggressive  policy  can  engage  or  will  de- 
serve to  enlist  the  loyalty  of  a  great  and  vigorous  people.  We 
cannot  e.xpect  year  after  yc.,r  to  do  nothing  but  peep  at  a  day 
of  wrong  through  the  little  hole  rf  discretion.  Soon  or  late  we 
would  inevitably  shinny  over  the  fence  and  get  into  a  game  where 
aome thing  was  doing. 
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NlfTRALrrY    NOT   rVOT'CII 

No:  neutrntltv  Is  not  enoU;-h.     A-med  preparedness  Is  not  en-^ue^ 
however  nee  ss.iry  it  may  be  wivn  ninin-.rv  force  is  rampe^r  at  'u- 
rront  and  back  d:ors  m  Eur-pe  and  A-ia.'    A  still  more  miperatue 
necessity  i?  a  social  and  cco.-.oinic  prepare^dness. 

Th.e  iuvest  way  to  keep  us  out  of  war  would  bo  to  mobilise  our 
entreles  in  what  William  James  '.nned  a  r  oral  equivalent  for  war 
Tliat  means  finding  a  man's-size  1ob  for  the  American  people  a- 
home.  It  will  be  no  use  to  keep  cur  shijss  at  home  unkss  we  keen 
also  cur  emotions  at  heme  and  diverted  to  a  war  on  cur  cwr  p'-ob- 
Ic^m^  SurHy  these  are  many  and  worthy  the  steel  of  cur  ixaiional 
courage  and  ambition. 

Pre.sid.  nt  Roosevelt  says  that  one-third  of  our  people  are  ill- 
hiu.^cd.  lil-cloihed.  and  ill-f,  d:  ex-President  Hoover  nrikes  a  hke 
estiinute  Tlie  cancer  of  un.  mploymeiit  is  a  world-wide  repie^ach  to 
th.  ricnest.  mo.s. -favored  laiui  u:-der  the  .sun.  Sh.ire-croppii^ir  in 
the  S.aith  and  farm-tenancy  in  the  West  are  mining  and  sapping 
the  loundaticn  on  which  we  bu.lt  a  free  Nation  fh-se  evils  are 
storing  up  among  us  the  grapes  of  wrath  which  produced  Hitler  and 
Stahn  across  the  sea. 

NO   TI-VTF   TO   AP.tOfKN   POLITICS 

Have  we  not  a  statesmanship  with  the  imagination  and  darinR  to 
Ftnrt  America  to  buildmg  while  Europe  is  destroying.^  Leave  the 
New  Wc.rld  to  twiddle  its  thumbs  and  the  devil  that  forev(  r  bedevils 
the  Old  Wcrld  will  fir.d  plenty  of  mischief  for  our  idle  bancs  to  dj 
Give  our  peeple  the  glow  uf  a  far-ri'aching  enterprise  of  construction 
and  nothing,  not  all  the  propaganda  of  the  belligercnis,  could  drap 
us  into  a  w.ir  cf  destruction. 

When  the  ci'inocracy  which  we  have  come  lightly  to  take  for 
gn.'ited  IS  menaced  on  all  sides  it  is  no  tune  to  talk  of  adjcurnirg 
pol.tics.  which  mtans  susjxndmg  the  democratic  proces.ses  of  gov- 
ernment. Rather  we  slunnd  give  these  procecses  more  gas.  To  be 
sure,  as  Webster  siod,  "Our  party  divisions  should  cease  at  the 
water's  edge  "  But  we  cannot  stop  them  there  by  the  mere'v 
nejative  action  cf  adjcurnine  all  p' htic.-. 

Mark  the  party  alinenunt  in  the  S.  nate  on  the  question  of 
neutrality.  The  same  iincs  Will  cut  across  the  approaclnng  cmn- 
paiiin  of  1940  as  they  cros.-ed  the  camp:ii^;n  of  1916  Our  peniple  will 
divide  on  Eurcpean  issues  if  tliey  are  not  ctrered  American  issues 
instead. 

THE    CUFEKS    AT    OTT?    OWN    DOOR 

We  learned  by  bitter  experience  that  we  cannot  make  the  world 
safe  fcr  democracy  on  foreicn  battlefields.  But  we  can  save 
deinneracy  right  liere  at  liome,  James  Brvce  warned  Americans 
that  "upon  the  peaceful  and  orderly  devclopmi'nt  of  their  democratic 
Insututicns  the  loitune  of  the  world  verv  largely  depei.ds,"  Con- 
frcnti!  g  us  ane'v  is  the  ringing  challenge  of  Lincoln  when  he  said 
that  "we  shall  nobly  save  or  meanly  lose  the  last,  best  hope  of 
earih.  " 

When  cnir  always  unneutrel  people  were  wrought  up  over  the 
saving  cf  d. 'mix-racy  in  Grtvce  at  the  time  of  her  war  of  liber.itiou 
from  the  Turks,  a  great  lady  in  Virginia  sat  on  her  pillared  portico, 
fervi  nily  discoursing  en  our  moral  duty  to  aid  thense  far-(ifl  people 
in  their  gallant  tmht  for  freedom  With  a  sweeping  glance  at  the 
slave's  in  the  yard  of  his  liberty-loving  hoste-ss.  John  Rando'ph 
brought  the-  is  ue  h^mc  to  her  with  the  remark.  "Madam,  the 
Greeks  are  at  your  own  door," 
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ARTICLE  BY  HERBERT  AGAR 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rlcokd  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal  on  October  18,  1939,  in  a  column 
written  by  Herbert  Agar,  the  article  dealing  with  Colonel 
Lindbergh's  second  radio  speech. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal  of  October  18,  1939] 

Time  and  Tide 

(By  Herbert  Agar) 

LINDBERGH  S    LOGIC 

Lindbergh's  second  radio  speech  was.  as  they  say  in  the  detective 
ptories.  incompetent,  irrelevant,  and  immaterial.  Putting  aside  the 
Inflammatory  foolishness  about  Canada,  the  speech  boils  down  to 
a  very  bad  piece  of  reasoning. 

Tlie  colonel  tells  us  that  this  is  not  a  war  for  democracy.  Of 
course  It  isn't  a  war  for  democracy.    Among  the  people  who  disagree 


'  with  Lindberch  en  the  arms  emb.-^rco.  nobodv  has  been  si'lv  en-^ueh 

I  to  pretend  that  it   is  a  war  for  dem-^cracv."    Yet   L'ndbe->'h  sec''»*< 

I  to  thir.k  he  is  bringing  us  news  when  he  points  out   ir   is  a  war 

j  to    F'-^vent    Gcimany    from    dcsircying    the    French    and    Briti^Ji 

I  Enipircs. 

"This  is  a  war."  he  tells  us.  "over  the  balance  cf  power  in  Europe  " 
But  the  whole  world  had  grown  accustomed  to  thu  id-a  even 
bctcre  tne  war  began.  Tl:ie  seediest  pcliiicianc  and  the  len«!t  m- 
icrmed   Jcurnahsts   had    caught    up    to   that    fact    bv   the   tmie   of 

AiU!'.  ich. 

Al-hcurh  the  colonels  infcrmaticn  is  neither  new  ncr  startllnc 
the  conditions  which  he  draws  from  his  information  are  crim'  a! 
Alter  stating  that  this  is  not  a  war  for  democracv.  and  tha^it  is 
a  war  for  the  balance  of  power,  he  ask  that  wc  continue  the  em- 
bargo on  "cffensive  weapons  and  munitions." 

He  seems  to  be  saying  that  since  it  isn  t  a  war  for  democracv  It 
dccsn  t  make  any  difference  to  us  w5io  wins  it— that  we  m.ght  iu=t 
t^  '1'"^°"^'-'*"^  penalizing  the  Allies  and  giving  a  special  advantage 

Suppose  the  colonel  found  two  men  fighting  in  a  barroom  and 
suppcsc  he  knew  that  neither  man  was  a  Democrat— wculd  he  at 
once  a.ssume  that  it  made  no  difference  which  won?  But  sunnose 
one  man  was  a  thief  and  the  other  man  had  Just  lo«t  his'watch'^ 
Or  suppc..s<>  cne  man  had  murdeied  the  bavke'cps  daughter  and 
the  other  man  was  trying  to  hold  him  for  the?  police'' 

There  are  lets  of  things  to  fight  for.  aside  from  democracv— 
and  some  of  them  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  The  colonel 
hasn't  disposed  of  the  war  by  saying  it's  a  wiu-  over  the  balance 
of  power. 

The  balance  of  power  Is  what  exists  in  Europe  when  no  one 
nation  dominates  the  entire  show  There  was  no  balance  of  power 
whne  Napoleon  owned  Europe.  There  would  be  no  balance  of 
power  If  H.tler  owned  Europe  It  is  better,  for  the  selfish  interests 
cf  the  United  States,  that  there  should  be  n  balance  of  power 
rather  than  a  Russian-German  hegemony  over  Europe  and  Asia     ' 

Furthermore,  it  is  far  better  for  the  selllsh  interests  of  the  United 
States  that  the  French  and  British  systems  should  not  be  destroyed 
by  the  German  and  Russian  systems.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
sentiment.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  democracy.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  fundamental   institutions  of  seiciety 

France  and  England  believe  in  private  property  Tliev  believe 
In  freedom  of  thought  and  of  religion.  They  believe  in"  wliat  Is 
vaguely  called  the  capitalist  system  of  production.  The  United 
States,  also,  believes  in  these  institutions,  and  is  making  a  serious, 
ef.ort  to  build  a  .satisfactory  way  of  life  In  terms  of  them 

This  effort  will  never  be  interfered  with  by  the  French  or  the 
Brrlsh  It  Is  bound  to  be  interfered  with  by  the  Germans  and 
the  Russians,  if  nazl-lsm  and  communism  becomes  dominant  in  two 
continents. 

For  the  Germans  and  Russians  believe  in  state-controlled  prop- 
erty, in  slave  labor,  in  the  denial  of  free  thought  and  In  the 
repres.sion  of  Christianity.  If  they  dominate  half  the  world  tliey 
will  create  conditions  that  will  make  the  American  cffcirt  more 
difficult  than  it  is  at  present. 

It  is  to  eatr  interest,  therefore,  that  the  Allies  should  win  It  Is 
to  our  interest  to  sell  them  the  arms  they  need  if  v.e  can  make 
them  and  they  can  pay  for  them.  And  nothing  is  mere  Irrelevant 
than  the  obvlems  fact  that  this  is  not  a  war  about  democracy 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA  AT 
CORNERSTONE  LAYING  OF  AGRICULTURAL  RESEAItCH  LAB- 
ORATORY,  WYNDMOOR,   PA. 


Mr.  STEWART.  Mr.  President,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Guffey]  on  the  occasion 
of  the  laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  the  Agricultural  Research 
Laboratory  at  Wyndmoor,  Pa.,  on  October  20,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

How  easy  it  is  to  find  the  text  for  the  dedication  of  this  research 
laboratory.  It  fairly  thrusts  inself  at  us  from  every  day's  headlines. 
Great  nations  locked  in  a  struggle  for  supremacv — and  other  nations 
great  in  area  and  population  being  speedily  overrun  and  con- 
quered. A  world  theme  of  latter-day  power  and  what  it  means  to 
have  it  or  not  to  have  it  spelled  out  for  us  In  every  morning's  news- 
papers. 

The  German  conquest  of  Poland  has  opened  the  eyes  even  of 
military  observers.     How  was  it  that   that  vast  land  with  all  Ita 
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manpower  coiiH  be  m-crn-.n  ani  rompl."tely  roduc.-'d  to  siibj-ctlon 
in  20  days'  time?  U  ,w  i.s  it.  incited,  th-i*  Grim  r,'-  h.is  nsen  ai  two 
decades  frcrii  virtual  coliapbc  up  to  tlio  rc::iai!:ab:e  strength  that 
ihc  siiows  trday? 

Thj  answer  :o  this  qu'.s::cn.  not  alcnc  f^r  C.'rmanv,  but  for 
England  and  Francr-  and  Japan  and  Ru^-^la  and  the  Unlttd  States 
Is  the  same.  The  countries  that  hold  the  real  world  power  today 
did  net  get  it  by  rea.son  of  ihe:r  size  al'uic  nor  theh  manpower 
nor  their  natural  rtscurce.;.  I  v.ill  tell  vru  where  that  -trengch 
Cf  mcs  from.  It  r-jues.  basically.  rii,ht  c\r'  of  the  worlishcps  of  the 
scientists  and  technical  men.    The  mcchan:vecl  armies,  the  flct.nT 

fortresses,  the  incredibly  swift  arplane.-;  and  corntni-nl' aiionr all 

were  born  cur  of  the  te"^'  tnbrs  and  i.Urro?cc:pos  of  techniciaios. 
They  are  run  by  men  who  also  ha\e  had  a  good  mea-i;re  of  lechnical 
tr'iinini;. 

We  C'bhor  that  Furh  tra'nln?  and  skill  .=;hculd  be  devotPd  to  the 
rui'u;!.'-  of  wc;r.  But  In  peace,  no  les  than  m  war.  thp  strength 
of  a  nation  today  lies  in  Its  technical  advancement.  Tliat  is  so 
true  that  it  is  almc-t  rritc  to  sav  it.  Tre  .';.:inij  uraininc;  and  skill 
that  build  War  machines  a'sj  buiid  the  machines  of  pT?ace.  Tlv 
thines  that  have  lifted  the  drudgery  otT  the  backs  of  ■'vrrkin:' 
people,  that  have  given  us  a  stanaard  of  hvin^  such  that  the 
American  workmen  of  today  enjoy.s  co.r.ii.rts  tluit  the  prince  of 
othfr  days  ^cu!d  net  have,  are  p:cdur*s  of  the  re.-earc!i  inbontcrv. 
M V  tex*  tl:en.  is  that  tlic  wifp  peoples  nf  tndav  are  tho.  r-  vh  ;  .'.re 
tra:n*n:;  many  m^'n  in  the  fields  of  technical  research  and  who  aro 
♦•♦■julpping  cood  wori:.ih,.ps  for  tho^e  m'-^n  It  is  those  verv  men  and 
these  Very  wcrk-h  ps  th.at  are  our  real  eu;iranty  of  survival  1u^t 
as  they  arc  our  bcs'  i-cpo  of  advancement  m  the  art--  cf  civilized 
ll'.i-ig.  It  is  a  cimfortm^  thou.;:ht  to  me  that  this  great  research 
Inbrratory  and  the  three  cthrrj  like  it  ncv.-  bein:^  dedicated  else- 
"w!  ere  In  the  cjuntry  are  ttronir  assets  for  national  emergency  as 
V.-C.I  as  f-^r  01  ir  normal  life  cf  perce. 

No  msiitutifiri  rv^T  wa=  conceived  in  more  peaceful  and  nvili^'^d 
ohjectivps  than  thc.-e  iaboratcnes.  Conerrers  authorised  their  build- 
In?  OS  part  cf  tiif  bn.ad  program  to  utihze  further  the  abundant 
pr')duc»s  of  our  soil.  To  me  that  is  one  thiMc  that  puts  th-^m 
ruiiT  in  th.e  Ameriean  tracl!-;~n.  We  have  learned  how  to  prod'.i  e 
an  r-iburriTnc''  in  this  country.  Now  we  propose  to  loam  how  to 
make  >Uii  bet'cr  u.-e  of  it. 

These  last  few  y.-ars  we  have  faced,  !n  ac^ricultur",  v.'h.^'.t  seon.rl 
lik-^  a  fomi'dable  nrph:^-  problem.  For  manv  years  before  the 
World  War  this  country  was  accustomed  to  sell  abroad  from  loO  to 
200  mill'on  bu.shels  of  wheat,  8  to  9  mi'.lion  bales  of  coitcin.  and 
well  toward  a  billion  pounds  of  pork,  in  addition  to  fairly  larse 
quantities  of  tobacco  and  fruit.  In  other  words,  otir  proclucvu-:i 
of  these  im.portant  iiem«  w?is  peared  to  a  fub'-tannal  foreign 
demand    as   well   a.s   to  a   rapidly   expanding   dom-stic   marriet. 

Dunn'  the  w,i:ld  War  nnces  and  prodLC'ion  were  further  siim- 
ulated  bv  nnancial  inilation  Then  after  the  war  cnme  the  perl.^d 
of  dcf'a'ion  with  if;  accompanvins  crasli  in  con-moditv  prices. 
Farm  produces  and  other  raw  mat'-rlals  were  especiallv  hard  hit. 
European  buying  was  curtailed  and  hu.se  unw.mteci  stocks  of 
Ame'-ican  nr-,k,  wheat,  and  cotton  piled  up  on  the  tarm.s  and  in 
trade  char  T\f-i<i. 

It  was  oat  if  This  eventual  situation  that  the  whole  pre.'^CMt  n-7vi- 
culturnl  program  came  into  being.  Thc-^e  re.%ea"c!i  l.b.jramnfs 
are  one  of  the  coord. natrd  step-  m  that  nrotrram.  and  represent 
a  fur'her  i:n<  tf  i.tt.ick  on  a  problem  which  !■;;•( adv  ha-  ccen  en- 
gaged upon  a  wide  front. 

In  creating  these  research  establishments  ConTress  instructed 
the  Secretarv  -f  Aurieultiire  to  divide  tiie  rountrv  into  four  major 
farm-preduciug  are^.  One  regional  laboratory  "was  to  be  cstab- 
li-hed  in  each  area.  Now.  manliestlv  the  Agricultural  map  does 
not  divide  itself  precisely  into  f(„ur  su:h  regit  r.s,  Nev-Ttheless, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  did  the  bes^  it  could  tn  follow  'he 
mandate  of  Congress.  It  didivded  the  country  with  rough  equity 
Into  eastern,  wes'ern.  northern,  and  soutliern  regMr.s.  The  eanern 
region  includ.'S  the  Atlantic  States  from  Maine  through  North 
C'a-olina.  embracing  also  West  Virginia.  Kcntucltv,  and  Temv-s-soe 
Before  '^electing  the  locations  cf  these  l.Tbora'ories  tlie  Deoart- 
ment  .«Pt  up  a  cemmltt<«e  of  technical  men  which  made  a  suivev 
of  the  entire  eouutry  It  spent  monthi.-  at  its  Job  investigating 
more  than  200  po.vsib'.e  loealitlfs  and  sendm?  inspectors  to  ex- 
anvne  persoivihv  r-rnr.^  80  of  these.  Tlvir  criteria  inchid'-d  a  lon^ 
]i.«t  of  e&.'sential  quaiihcatlons,  among  them,  the  acce.-^stb  hty  of  thp 
loaiticn.  housini;  and  livini;  conditions  for  a  large  siHtf  avail- 
ability of  a  good  site  and  such  essential  services  as  larg'>  wa*-r 
sui.iply.  sewer  lines,  gas  lines,  and  eh  ctrlcal  p.-wer  W/hout  d^ 
tracting  in  the  least  from  the  excellent  qual.fications  of  our 'sister 
B'-Ptej  I  th'nk  we  m  Penn.-ylvania  mav  rcioic-  m  the  cir^um^tpne 
vh!  h  found  th:s  I  icat.on  so  well  and  favorably  situated  that  it  w 
cho-en  fi.ir  the  .site  of  this  eastem  laboratorv. 

'li:c  primary  puipos-  in  creating  iheso  laboratories  was  to  f-rd 
new  industrial  u.-e.  for  f.arm  products.  A  lot  of  our  overaburd  i-ce 
of  certain  feod  crops  In  the  lnf.-t  few  years  has  pone  to  waVt" 
If  any  of  that  waste  could  be  diverted  to  the  uses  of  indusTv  't 
woiiid  seem  to  b^  clear  ,-nin  for  the  farm.ors  and  the  cor-'rv  ' 
S  me  striking  work  already  has  been  done  In  this  field  T,ke  co-n 
re-  lr-t:'nee.  We  think  of  corn  as  the  great  feed  gran  Ye'  son'-e 
8"0OCiX'0  bu  hels  a  yei.r  is  rn^w  processed  f.r  the' :n-,"-i'ic'ur""of 
starch,  oil  and  o^h.^r  products  Cottonseed  wns  at  one  tirip  merc'v 
a  wastP.  ;f  not  n  nuicnnce  Tl-.en  processing  for  the  recoven,-  of 
cottun«:eed  Oil  b^gar  Nnr,-  the  ca-h  value  of  \hc  seed  equals  -.bout 
15  -;rrrpnt  rf  i  oe  tct:.l  cotton  c-op  \-alup. 

Syntlicti..-  frxrs  and  other  cellulose  plastics  are  m.anulactur'>d  In 
larse  quantliles  from  cotton  Unters.     Such  chemicals  as  acetone. 


ce- 
;as 


butyl  alcrhol.  and  others  are  mnde  by  control  fermentation  of  -o>-n. 
The  chemiral  furfural  is  made  from  waste  oat  hulls  bv  prce;^ea 
which  originated  :n  th"  Compartment  of  Agricultuvc  laboratc  fles  The 
wide  variety  of  Industrial  products  that  already  have  been  made 
from  products  which  were  surpiu,:es  cf  ngricultuie  is  jdracst  a  ruar- 
antv  of  further  progress  that  can  be  made,  given  the  toolo  f.  -  keen 
research. 

I  am  told  that  t>.p  program  which  has  b^en  up  for  this  eas!.ern 
laborascry  embraces  rcsear-h  wcik.  in  the  beg.nnmg.  on  f.ve  impor- 
tant groups  of  preduc's— tobacco,  apples.  Irish  potutots.  milkV'rod- 
uc's,  and  vegetables. 

We  grow  an  average  crop  in  this  country  of  about  one  and  nne- 
thlrd  billion  pounds  of  tobacco,  a  lot  of  It,  as  I  have  s,ald.  form.erly 
going  to  export  Nov.-  w?  are  running  inic  sharper  and  s'^M-per  for- 
eign competition  aided  by  taritfs  and  other  contreLs.  Ther.  hii-  been 
a  steady  decline  in  our  exports  of  fire-cured  and  daik  air-cuied 
types.  But  here,  fcr  example,  rcimes  along  the  use  of  nlcoti:.,-  as 
insecticides,  v.hich  clleis  a  bfjad  field  f.)r  the  incrca.-ed  consumption 
of  tobacco  products,  Ihe  laboratory  also  will  e-.plore  the  uses  for 
c-.hcr  tobacco  constituents  than  ni  c-:-.e.  of  whicn  ever  30  arc'uow 
knov.-n — some  of  them  peculiar  to  tcbarco. 

The  average  crop  of  Iri.^h  potatr^s  is  tuoiind  400GO0.n!.o  lHi->v'3 
and  ur.ually  abcut  10  percent  of  the  crop  is  cul.'s.  Another  10  per- 
cent l3  w-e^ted  by  disease,  frec-ing.  and  shrinkage  m  storage  So 
there  wotilc!  seem  to  exi-t  a  definite  field  fnr  tho  prontablc  nonfood 
use  of  culls  and  second-grade  potatoes  and  sometime',  for  first  grade. 
In  the  case  of  applrs.  cut  of  an  avciag.'  conim.crcial  crcp'cf  90 
m.lll'on  bU::hcls  in  recent  years  there  have  been  p  n-.mbpr  rf  5 "asona 
wi  en  as  many  as  four  million  bu.-ht!s  or  m.cre  hnve  been  left  unhar- 
ve  ted  bccaVKse  the  market  did  not  p\v.  In  addition  something  like 
12^000  tons  of  culls  are  graded  out  at  packing  plan-s  In  the  a'.erage 
year  and  on  top  of  this  thou  ands  of  tons  r^f  proce..~lng  waste'-  are 
lost  at  Juice,  drying,  and  parking  plan's  all  of  which  represoTits  a 
pc.^sible  industrial  resource  rf  tu-.known  po^-lb  Itie.s 

The  acreage  of  truck  crops  has  tiebled  since  1920.  An  indii'^trlal 
outl't  for  vegetable  product-  would  greatly  help  that  situation 

Our  gieannc  dairy  indnrtry  turn.'-,  ou'  aMnrr\"v  more  than  100- 
OCO  Ot-O.nOO  pounds  of  milk  containing  13  OCO.COC  COO  pounds  of  s.^lids 
in  the  form  of  f.its.  proteins,  cyrb  .hvrlra'es.  and  silts  TJits  enor- 
mous (  ut-ut  represents  nue.hly  20  perc-nt  of  the  total  farm  income 
and  apprLathcs  the  combined  value  of  cotton  and  wheat  and 
tcbacco.  The  problems  of  the  d.ury  industry  are  very  complex. 
However,  the  economic  efTects  of  th>  spa.sonaI  surpluses  w'hcli 
weich  down  the  enure  milk  bu.Mne.ss  make  it  h.zrhlv  desirable  to 
push  the  search  for  new  and  more  effiei-nt  wavs  of  "utiln-ancn  In 
the  indust.-ial  fi°ld.  particularly   for  cnse.n   and'  miilk   sucar 

None  of  us  can  conceive  of  the  m.anv  d^ertions  whicli  thl';  re- 
search will  take  once  th^  program  is  launched  and  develops  itself 
as  It  ninurally  will.  I,  is  srUe  to  sav  that  other  products  will  be 
studied  and  other  fields  explored  winch  will  take  our  farm  -ur- 
pln-es  into  the  u-rful  chnrnrls  of  industry. 

It  has  been  emphasized  all  nlons  bv  the  Denarfment  of  Agrje-ni- 
ture  that  they  are  ur.clertaking  he;-  what  will  be  a  long-time  Job 
Ju-t  as  the  j.rob!eni  wdl  be  a  con'iniiing  one  so  the  aU.Mck  on  it 
Will  have  to  follov.-  a  continuing  and  broad  ning  program  It  is 
always  possible  that  some  of  the  a<::Hravat\i.g  c.uues  of  what  we 
have  come  to  thirik  of  as  surphi.sps  m  recent  -ears  may  dimmi'^h 
A  long  war  m.ght  pare  down  cur  seeming  overabundance  Or  the 
renewal  of  peace  and  of  world  trade  might  have  some  of  the  .same 
effect.  But  we  are  reminded  tinn  vithin  our  own  economy  the 
underlying  trend.=  that  have  developed  have  brouEht  nermanent 
changes.  The  startimg  changes  lo  our  nat'on;d  pattern  of  agri- 
cultural produetion  are  peimanent.  it  is  m  recognition  of  th*s 
aspect  of  the  sltuati-n  that  t.he  promm  of  re.sparch  has  been 
formulated  for  the^e  laboratories  so  thnt  thev  n.av  carry  forward 
a  logical  continuing  attack  on  r.  long-time  pmhlem  " 

This  occasion  should  not  pa.ss  without  tribute  to  the  Coneress 
and  the  Roosevelt  Adrain  stration  which  have  sponsored  it  "and 
mad  ■  It  possible  I  que-.tion  whe-her  any  other  period  of  our 
hi-^tory  has  .seen  more  constnictive  legislation  in  behalf  of  aeruul- 
ture  than  the  last  half-doren  years,  in  n  tune  of  profound  eco- 
nomic disturbance  and  confusion  a  carefully  thought  out  prorram 
ha.-  br(.u.lu  the  jarn^.  bns.ness  steaddy  out  of  its  s/otigh  of  de-p^aid 
and  help.d  to  pir  n  back  on  its  feet.  It  is  fitting  that  at  the 
launchi'.g  at  a  -a-  -.ti-  entcrpri-e  of  this  kind  today  recognition 
should  go  to  Secretary  Wallace,  who  is  a  scientist  of  rcix.wn  in 
his  own  right  a-.d  whose  kecu  perception  of  research  value-  snlen- 
didly  hts  hini  to  head  this  work 

But  above  all.  the  c-edit  for  s.n-ing  and  advancine  American  agri- 
culture s.bould  go  to  President  Roosevelt,  who  saw  that  the  lrF;or8 
of  conservation,  diversification,  and  scientifir  fanni"^  developed 
her?  m  the  East  m.ust  become  the  nat.onal  faun  practice  It  was 
K.osevelt  who  brou-ht  about  that  political  con.oinaacn  of  'ho 
S-uthern  and  Wts:t-rn  farming  regions  with  the  firms  and  indus- 
tries of  the  East  which  made  the  New  Deal  a  prc^mam,  for  national 
recovery    tl.rotirth    national    unity. 

It  was  Roosevelt  who  took  tl;e  risks  and  picked  ri.r  men— m.e-^  '-ke 
Henry  Wallace,  of  Iowa,  and  Rexford  Gtiv  Tug->vrll.  of  New  York 
and  M  L.  Whson.  of  M  mtana  — to  admhrs-e;  th.  farm  p!.'er.,i:i' 
It  uas  Roosevelt  who  srorsored  and  stood  be. unci  the  A.  A.  A  ,  the 
C  C  C,  the  Soil  Conservation  Sjrvicc.  the  re  ottkment  pi'^grami 
the  Farm  Security  AiLmlnistration.  the  farm-t-.  ni'iit  program  the 
Rural  Electrifiration.  and  all  the  other  New  Deal  measures  v.-hich 
saved  the  farm  nnd  the  farm-r 

And  I  think  that  the  eastern  farmers  who  have  practic-xl  prudent 
husoundry  for  generations  as  a  matter  of  cour>p  cbu  take  siiceial 
pride  in  the  fuct  that  President  Roosevelt  has  applied  the  farming 
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Kssons  learned  In  the  En.=t,  for  300  years,  to  thp  newer  lands  of  the 
S.uth  and  West  and  thus  .saved  American  agriculture  from  the 
grcate.st.SMC.al  and  economic  catustrophe  in  our  history  ' 

The  New  Deal  has  shown  that  the  eastern  farmers  were  the  nin- 
neers  ^lu,  stayed  at  home  and  instead  of  seekm.^  new  and  e^a°y 
Inncs  to  till  developed  the  scientific  basis  for  a  permanent  farm 
civilisation   in   the   United  States  '"^'-fni   larm 

Naturally    I  scarcely  can  let  this  occasion  pa.ss  without  indulging 

a  htt.e  mode.'^t  pride  in  the  circumstances  which  make  Pennsv Ivfn  S 

the  splendid  background  for  a  res^^arcb.  establishment   cf  tl-s  Vmd 

r-''»nwn  v"''f  "   ^O'-^bmation  of   industry   and   at^riculture  ^uch   as 

s  not  to  be  found  e-,erywhere      Pennsylvania  is  preeminent  a"  an 

""^"f'-ion'-^'^  '•"■  =  '^"''-'  ^'•'^^''  ^'"  manufactures  createi  a  •  die  of 
near  y  2  000  out)  000  in  1935  -the  last  year  fur  which  olhclaf  sVa ti/tlcs 
are  pubnshed^and  this  wtis  more  than  one-fifth  the  total  valul 
aOd<d  by  manufactures  in  the  United  States.  In  mining  Pcni  svl- 
u.nia  outranks  all  others,  producing  nearly  one-third  01  the  cLui - 
l.ys  total  value  of  products  of  mines  and  quarries 

The  .'inin.neo  tf  our  State  in  these  fields,  liowever.  has  tended 
s,  mewliat  to  obscure  thP  actual  s:.e  and  qu:dity  of  our  agriculture 
Penn,sylvania  has  mon-  cattle  on  farms  than  any  of  nine  far-western 
.sn-caned  ca  He  States  We  pruuu-e.  m  pomt-ol  value,  more  egrs 
t  -n  .01.,  ,t.:er  .state  of  the  Union.  Our  gro.-^s  income  fnmi  milk 
production  is  e-.cceded  r-nly  by  New  York  and  Wisconsin.  NV^  ra  k 
..rteenth  a.nonu  all  Htate.s  .1.  .ize  of  faun  population  and  ,n  value 
cl  farms  and  en-lith  in  value  per  .acre 

iJ.n  't"h  '"'"''  '"''•'"'■,  °^  ""'  prominence  of  Pennsylvania  agricul- 
ip  nsvn  '?'■  ^"'■^'"''^;^'  ^'^^"■'■«'  mention  of  that"  great  asset  of 
Penns>hanias  agnct'h  ur<-  the  people  who  till  our  fi,rms  With- 
out in  any  w.i>  nnplvintr  a  lack  of  appn-c:ation  of  the  sturdy  quali- 
]\n/f^     '^   Jarmcts   throughout    the  country,  1   wi.sh   to  eniphasii'x? 

Swedes,  Rnghsh  Quakers  Holland  Dutch,  early  Germans.  Irish  and 
beolch  Jrish,  anci  crly  Amcraan  faun.a-^  who  uenerations  auo  set- 
la  ru!''l  Von  n.r'"'^,  f '''"^'  "'^^'■'•^"'K  V"'o:,  traveling  throughout 
tb.  lui.d  countryside  of  my  State  will  note  the  splendid  appearance 
ci  .  1.  .a-.cs.  the  attractiveness  of  our  farm  homes  barns,  and  other 
]^\:-  ;^';'-  '^  ■•;  '  viuenee  on  every  lornd  of  skill  and  care  in  larmine 
V'cu  ]■  u  ,')!''•'■■  '■;  -.'"'^  '"  '■'■'"  "•^■■^-■^f-  °i  so'l  »"d  climate.  Much 
..e  t  P  o,  "o  ';^  '^'''^  '"  '•'■  """  ^'"^'  ^'•'^'"^""  ^^'^  our  farms  who 
cituiiiry  '"  "'''    "■"'■''    '-^''^'^    ^"'■-'^   ^*^"'"c^~    "^    ^"'^    "'^le 

hJAV'r'"";  ""'"•"'  ""^  agriculture  and  mdus-ry  within  our  borders, 

ten  en  u,  ■  c  ."  '-^w'''  "'  "^"  ^'^^''"^  '""^■'■'•"  ";•■""  ^^'^>ch  this  in.sti- 
tut  on  vuh  s>  I^t^  We  want  to  vuxphusue  that  v.e  re-ard  the  loration 
of  thi.^  laboiatcry  as  a  welcome  laspoiiSibihtv  wh.i.h  we  shall  bear 
Uv^arc^i  all  the  other  States  in  the  remon.  Ihis  laboi^toi?  ancf  Us 
v^oik  belcmg  to  .Maine  and  the  Carolinas  and  the  other  States  o 
less  than  io  Penn^;,lvama.  o^aits  no 

whrrf';,"!"   '''''^'    ^'^"""    ''-''^"^    "'^^    ''"^    i"    ^Jil^   e-i^torn    setting 

rtfi'r'cuUioP '',;''";";'  ""'  ''''  "^"^^'''-^  "^^'^=^^'->-  '■^'^-  ^'^'^^^  ^vitli 
f nH  n^  ,  /  '"'    '^^'^"'■'""'•y    Should    be    dedicated    to    it^    'Ob   of 

h  Sv  Ue'    th'   r- I ''  "'"'  '"'■  ''-'''''  P'"^'"^'^      I  think  It  altn.ahe 
ain  ee     ■;-      f    V"      V'  ';^'^t,tuticns  such  as  this  will  briUK  us  n.  w 
I  lose    n     r/e  ;      '•\'-'^^'-^*:P^^^'fi^'>c-e  of  the  people  on  the  farm>  and 
,,  o?^.       ,  ;     "■""•     ^"'^  Ameriean  eeoncmv   is  buttr-s=ed  by  a 

unique  stun  .th  that  is  rcK-tci  alike  111  the  ,.oil  and  n  the  cites 
Ic  seem.s  tc.  me  exceedingly  important  that  we  should  all  ^ain  a 
fuh  inderstancmg  of  xvhat  this  means.     In  tho.se  periods  ^^henw-S 

c-^  tui^''nd'nu  n'  '''li'  t'  "  \''''  '"'^^""^'^  ^•'  =  ^"^"'  between  ag?^! 
culture  ..nd  incusay,  we  have  been  exceedmcly  prosperous  Every- 
thing Which  acids  to  the  cc  nimon  unders.andi^ig  b  tween  1  bor 
agraulture.  and  industry   ,s,   it   s.ama   to  me.  a  cleiu  gam  for     he 

^^Sl^'Zl  I  IV:v"■"°",/^^^^'^'^  '"-''''  ^°  '^'-^^  «  number  Of  factor? 
r     M   tV         ^'^■•''":^  ^'th  a  lan-e  farm  population,  no  institution 
cculi   be   more   welcome   than   one   that    means   what   I   thi    k     his    ' 
labo  lory  will-the.t    is.   an   added    hnk    tying   the   pioducts  of   the    ' 
sod  al    ays  more  closely  into  our  superb  industiial  machine 

bo.  m  the  rrcogiution  that  the  world  map  today  is  bein.'  made 
and  remade  undr  r  the  supremacy  of  technical  genius  we  d"ec  Ica^e 
this  public  h.stitution  to  rt.se^arch  in  the  art  of  making  cur  ci  iSi- 
tion  more  civilised.     May  its  staff  show  us  how  better  to  Jnioy  our 

BtUMval  of  a  nation  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  its  technicians 
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OF 


HON.  ROBERT  R.  REYNOLDS 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IX  thp:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Saturday.  October  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  JOHN  T.  FLYNN 


Mr.  REYNOLDS.     Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  my 
remarks  I  asked  and  obtained  unanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  in  the  Record  an  article  by  John  T.  Flynn  dealing 
with  the  economic  effects  of  the  cash-and-carry  policy  pub- 
Ushed  in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News  of  October  3   1939  as 

follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Dally  News  of  October  3,  1939] 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  John  T.  Flynn) 
Miami.  Fla^^  October  3,-One  question  which  must  be  cleared  up 
s  this  one:   Will  a  cash-and-carry  provision  In  our  neutrality  law 
Injure  Britain  and  France^     Have  they  the  means  of  buy  ng  in  th^ 
country  for  cash  and  without  credif  ^ 

■^^^^.^■^}l::^^''r^J^^'  ''  adopted-and  it  should  be.  plus  the 
^.ms  cndDai go-England  and  France  will  proceed  in  the  United 
States  precisely  as  they  did  in  the  last  war.  They  will  use  their  gold 
leservcs  and  their  credits  here  to  buy  what  theV  need  ^ 

t>Jv'">  '"'''  r-"^  ^l""''^^  ^'^''^  '"•  g^  g^^^  reserves  in  this  country  nnd 
they  have  large  bank  balances      Britain  and  France  together  have 

« t'^Mnt'??  ^'^^  '°°  '1^  ^^-^^  °"  ^^^'-^"^-^  *^  American  baSksAnc^  a 
addition  they  own  about  $1,000  000.000  In  securities.    On  paper  they 

th's'couiun        ''"•''*'''''"''  '"  ^°''''  ^^"^^  '^'^P^^"^-  ^"d  se?u?iUes  in 

This  docs"  not  all  belong  to  the  British  Goyernment  or  the  French 

Government.    But  the  government  can  commandeer  i?-that  I "'e. 

.T^  mem    't/'^"'  '°  ''''■"  °''"   '^^"'  American  claims  to  the^gov- 

thfs''^'^'.  .P'V'^''"  '"''  government  could  not  be  too  ruthless  about 
nouirc  AVe  r  h",  '";■■  ^'T^  ^'""'  ^"''^e  business  in  America  who 
r  quire  ihe.r  deposits  in  their  business,  and   the  security  holdings 

nec'-cu'^*';  v^r'^ll  '°  ^"^'^^^  '^^^^^^  '"  America.     Also    iL  traders 

me  ;^u%  .^  '"^  ""''■■  '''^  ^^'^^  "^'^^^  "^1  '^'^  ^--^^e  she  can  get  to 
pie  vent  the   balance  against  her  from  becoming  fatal 

Moreover,  we  would  have  to  know  the  amount  of  the  balances 
aRam.t  England  and  France  in  this  country  before  we  could  icnde 
just  huw  much  of  this  five  or  six  billions  is  available  ?or  acttS 
s  endm^n  But  apparently  it  is  a  large  sum,  several  blliJns  and 
the  two  countries  could  buy  a  great  deal  with  that     °"''^'"''  '^"'^ 

win''el,i;^'''^'''  ^^l""  ''"^  ''■  *^  ^'^  P°  ">  ^"'^  'Jiis  war  trade  the  time 
r«il  9?    ''■^'''"  '^'""'^  "■^'^'^^  '"  America  will  be  exhausted     P  mi  !?i? 

whtrh  ,\Te/%°'  "'""  '"  '''"'  "'°''-  ^'  ''  b^  «^"t  the  actual  anTount 
y  ic^h  these  two  governments  can  spend  is  three  or  four  billior?  that 
\*ould  surely  be  exhausted  in  2  years,  uuii.n,  mat 

Bn^^in"  th^"^  "°^  ^^f^  '^^  '^^'^  °^  "  ^"^  ^'^^  6  months  so  very  much 
ment  hea\i)y   and  increase  pronts,     Bv  the  end  of  the  second  vnr 
^c  might  well  have  a  boom -a  war  boom.    Then  what^    Th  °n  wc  uM 
cc^me  the  mom.ait  of  danger.    For  then  the  balance    of  tlS^    uUuis 

^har^^uid^;^^^Se^r  --''  -^^  ---~^^  s.:;^^;-::^^^ 

h^^'^he.,r, '"''","''!  "^^  ''■°"''^  ''^^^'^■^  °"  ^^^  kind  of  propaganda  that 

^^.iSoo.ns  ?;\s  ^^xs::i,  °B'.srT,r;'  i^,r„H 

ca.sh  and  carry  when  the  critical  hour  arrives.     Notl  ing  ca     save  ul 
Have'w^-^gS'WT' ■  "^''^'  --'-^^'^  stalesmanship\';^w:;;hhTtJ^ 


Discussion  on  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  October  21  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4),  1939 


■  AMERICAN  FORLTVI  OF  THE  AIR 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  on  October  8  the 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Overton] .  the  junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Holt  J.  the  junior  Senator 
from  Indiana  fMr.  Minton],  the  junior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Pepper],  Representative  Van  Z,andt,  of  Pennsylvania  and 
I  participated  in  the  program  of  the  American  Porum  of  the 
Air  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  chain.  The  subject  was 
American  Neutrality.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  thait  the 
discussion  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


iO. 


APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


Thrre  being  m  cbj^x-tion.  the  d:ccu.-.Mcn  was  o:der':^d  to  be 
prlntc.l  in  the  liEcoRD,  a?  follows: 

Annou:ictr  MfCoruvicK.  VVOL.  in  cocptratlon  with  WOF!  pr<:s.:-nt3 
the  AnitTican  P'oi  um  '  i  tlu-  A:r. 

T'jnight,  lisfenors  to  the  coost-to-coa-"-  Mutual  Nc*\v :rk  will  he.ir 
th-  tecond  of  this  season's  Sur.d-Ty  nk'ht  broadcasts — fma:iLirti!g 
fruni  thf  m-Klrrn  hruadrasiing  siudio-s  of  the  lU'W  DcpartmLiu  of  the 
lu'cnor  Buildinc  ;n  W.ishii.i^ion.  D    C. 

Th-  tacilitifs  cji  til  ■  .'  studios  have  tai-en  ex't  nd^d  by  the  S  ■■-r.'farv 
of  the  Interior.  H..;oid  L.  I^ices,  in  the  uUtrf.-,i  of  irce  -speech  o;i 
aii£uri::.crs  thi  sc  educiiti'mal  brot.dcat.ts  wdl  pi\-.,c;,t  bo;h  sides  of  a 
nauon.i;  problem,  tempcrat^iy  d.i-u.->s,d  bv  the  Kadeia  of  oppoi.Ji:g 
EChools  nf  thcut;ht  and  conducud  bv  a  nonpartisan,  ncni.c.iiucal 
oigaiiJza»:on. 

Tonight's  Anvrl-an  Forum  cf  thf  Air  will  be  pre'^mted  identical 
to  tho^-e  which  b<.Canie  -uch  vvidtly  listent'd-to  programs  last  vear. 
Und'T  the  dtrectiun  of  Tli  cUmj  Graaik.  pioneer  m  edurational  ri.d;o 
di.-cus.icn.  yuu  first  will  htar  the  ptv  entation  of  uoth  sides  nf 
tcniLtht's  topic  of  discussion  by  outstanding  Ivadcrs  on  the  subject. 
Following  the  formal  pr  :(  iitation  of  opposiny  v!ev;s  the  l:,su'3  will 
be  h  ard  in  informal  discu-^siou  by  a  panel  board  ready  to  treat  the 
argument  txtenip^raj.cously. 

ATid  now.  our  chairma:.    Mr   TlT^odor-'  Gr.iuik: 

Chairman  Granik    Thank  you.  Mr    MrCormick. 

The  eyes  c^t  the  NaMon  are  fc^'us  d  on  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  where  Xhi-  cou:itry's  dlatnunKshrd  le^-islattvrs  continue  th -ir 
diba:e  c^n  the  neutralry  bill,  S. natrjr  Key  Pittman,  of  Nevada, 
chairman  of  the  Ser.nte  Fortlpn  R-'latinna  Committee,  in  a  stateni-nt 
to  the  press  l.ist  night,  pn  dic*ed  that  the  administration's  bill, 
whicli  would  repeal  the  arms  cm.'oargo,  and  institute  n  svstem  of 
c...  l»-.uu!-.  arry  inid..'  with  b;'lli;.,e;-fnts.  would  be  voted  UDon  by  the 
S' :.,i-  V.  uhm  the  week  0;'pr-ntnts  of  the  bill,  h')W"\er.  dispute 
th.s  claim  cnntendi^e;  that  th-lr  fight  t-  r-'tam  the  embargo  has 
Jubt  beuun 

As  'hf  debate  pr  gns.ses.  Amfricai  s  watch  with  intere  t  a<;  Scr.a- 
tois  on  both  side.-,  d  -rnand  'hat  the  United  Spates  avoid  invwlvenient 
in  v.ar 

Those  in  cppo-ition  to  the  admin.straMnn'';  bill  ar-^  rarrvinc:  mt 
their  batiic  en  several  pcints  Kiist.  is  their  belief  that  there  Ts  no 
contlx?  hetw'  (  n  th"  cnicaru;o  provisions,  .low  r:ur  national  Ijw.  and 
the  ca;h-and-rarry  provisions  cf  ihi  bill  now  bcl-T--  the  S-nnte. 
Some  have  come  forward  with  an  alternative  plan  v/hich  would  re- 
tain the  arms  embargo  n!;d  institute  a  strict  cash-and-carry  system 
for  al!  other  supplies  sold  to  belligerent;-.  Many  of  them  believe 
that  the  sinking  of  American  ships  was  one  loaciins?  reason  for  our 
entry  into  th-'  ins;  war.  and  th?y  insist  that  rigid  caih-and-carrv 
lepislation  will  limit  thi^;  da::f:cr  to  a  minimum. 

And  another  reus  ^n  motivaiing  some  of  those  aga.nst  the  bill  Is  a 
firm  opp  ;:  nlon   to  glvp-;  tlie  Ex.cuiive  superpower. 

But  administration  forces  contend  tha"  the  ..dLption  of  the  Pitt- 
niri".  r-  Gluncn.  Inc'.uduig  lepe.l  rf  the  arrns  embarKC  is  the 
most  compK-t-'  and  orderly  retreat  from  war  that  any  tiation  evor 
executed:  th;i'  th  ■  .\nir:-u-an  people,  the  Conpress.  and  "the  President 
ai\'  detennlr.ed  that  v.e  shall  stay  out  of  this  war  Thev  main:i.in 
that  th-  Fresid.-nt's  propiam  for  the  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
bv  repei)  of  the  i^rrns  .-m.bartro.  the  substitution  of  a  uniform  "ca'^h- 
and-carry  policy  appJymg  vv.ihout  discrimina' ion  u.  all  b.l liferents 
and  the  prohibition  of  American  vc?s  Is  and  American  clti/cn';  to 
enter  y-ones  rf  danger,  is  b.-.-t  cf>Iru!r.tec!  to  sal  -ptiara  -h"  neuiiidi'y 
of  the  United  S-n-e'^,  to  isolate  the  Am-rlcan  p  cple  frr  ni  the  horrors 
of  war.  and  to  preserve  intact  our  hemes  and  our  democr  itic  tr  i- 
dUlons. 

As  we  await   fur* her  coneres-^ional  debate,  the  American  Forum 
of  the  Air  is  pi  -a.-^ed  to  present  a  discussion  on  this  vital  nroblem 
Our  opening  sp-  akcr  will  be  Senator  John  H   Ovfrtov.  of  Lonisinna 
He  will   be  followed   by  Senator  Lewis  B    ScnwELLtNnACH    of   tie 
State  of  Washington. 

Immediately  following  we  'vlll  pre.-'nt  an  informal  i\Tnel  discus- 
sion    Our  pan-<l  members  are: 

Senators  Sherman  Minton.  of  Indiana,  Ci.At'Dn  Pep^fr,  of  Florida. 
RfSH  D  Holt,  cf  West  Virciinia.  and  Coiicres;  man  Jx.virs  E  Van 
ZANar -three  times  Commander  In  Chlel  of  tiie  Veterans  of  ForciKa 
Wars  of  the  United  SUUcs. 

And  now  our  optinng  speaker.  Senator  Overton 

ADOVE-.S   BY   SFNATOR  JOHN    H.    O'. TRTON 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  is  now  consldenm:  a  mea.':iire 
of  the  most  vital  imixir^an^e  to  everv  man.  worn  m  and  rhild  In 
Ameriea.  Our  dec.si.ju  on  this  question  may  lead  us  to  war  cr  It 
may  keep  us  in  th-  pa*h.,  of  peace.  I  submit  that  we  shou'd  do 
evervthlrs,'  within  our  ;  ewer  to  keep  the  United  States  net  only  out 
of  the  pre.sent  tiir-^pean  conflict  but  also  otit  rf  all  foieitjn  wars  In 
the  future  We  should  do  not  simply  a  few  things  to  keep  us  cir 
but  everythii.ij  within  reason.  We  should  think  first  cf  America 
and  not  E-iropean  or  other  fcieign  nations 

Utii  n.  utr.illty  resolution  should  contain  both  the  arms  em- 
bar^o  and  the  cash-and-carry  plan,  and  al'-o.  w:th  perhaps  some 
slight  modifitatlrns.  all  the  other  safeguards  proposed  m  the  reso- 
luiion  n'  w  before  Congre-,s.  There  is  no  rei.son  v.hatsoever  wiiy 
we  cann.it  rrtem  the  present  embargo  en  arms,  ammuniiicn  and 
Impiement.s  of  war  and  re-ennct  the  cash-nnd-carry  provision  cu 
ail  o-her  commodities.  Up  until  May  cf  this  year  we  had  both 
th''  arms  embargo  and  a  cash-and-carry  policy  on  all  ether  articles 
cf  export.  The  arms  embargo  is  still  the  law  ot  the  land,  but  th.e 
cash-,md-carry  requirci-'ient  expired  last  May.  Let  us  retain  tiie 
one  and  reenact  the  other.    The  objection  that  I  have  to  the  neu- 


trality resolution  pending  before  C^'^Trcis  Is  not  by  reason  of  its 
carrying  a  cash-anci-cirry  provision,  but  because  it  undenaK-s  also 
to  lepeal  the  arms  embargo,  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  cur  n-^u- 
trality  and  our  strongest  legisiatlve  saf^-guard  aga:nst  Involvement; 
in  foreign  wars.  Let  us.  therefore,  understand  this  fact  clearly: 
We  do  not  have  ti  repeal  the  arms  embari'o  in  order  to  have  the 
cash  and  carry.     W'  can  and  should  have  both. 

We  adopted  the  e.rm.^-embarqo  policv  m  1935.  1936.  and  1937.  when 
our  judgrnen'  was  not  warped  by  either  frii'iidships  or  animosities 
enjiei.dcred  by  the  present  Europe.m  co.iflict.  That  policy  was 
adip'-ed  to  mee'  ju.'t  .-t.'ch  a  situation  s's  n<iw  confionts  us.  and  for 
the  threefold  p<irro-e  of  keeping  u.>  out  <.f  war,  ot  refusing  to  aid 
ether  nations  uiih  deadly  we.ip'iis  in  earryi-iti  on  war.  and  ol  main- 
tamL'.g  a  fair  and  Just  neutrality  The  administration  officials  and 
spoke,  men  who  apjiroved  thus  p  hey,  dtciared  that  it  was  a  "clear" 
policy,  a  'wise  policy,"  a  'powerful  protec'ion"  for  us.  Now  that 
the  contingency  agamst  which  we  have  been  protectir^g  oui selves 
ha~  in  f.ut  occurred,  should  we  now  screp  one  of  the  fundan.rnral 
safeguards  a.aeed  upon  all  sides  as  a  in  asure  calculated  to  preserve 
uur  own  peuct  .^  T^v  neutrality  legislation,  with  its  contlnumg 
arms  embai';o.  was  American  legislation  dehberatelv  enacted  by  the 
Am->Mc,ui  Congress,  not  out  of  cousiderai  ion  for  "loreign  nations, 
bu'.  solely  in  the  interest  of  the.'-e  United  States 

To  repeid  the  arms  embargo  would  be  to  take  side«  officudly  by 
act  ol  our  Goverm'-^nt.  If  the  Ameiican  p. .  p.e  are  bein^  asked  to 
tai..'  sides  they  sh.Ul  be  .'■o  asked  frank.ly  and  openlv— a:id  not 
through  the  side-door  of  the  arms  embaigi,;  repeal  If  we  i.e^nn 
now  to  supply  one  side  with  arnij  In  this  mmim.oth  conflict  now 
Just  ge-tlng  under  v»iiy  in  Eurc/pe.  we  shall  find,  as  we  did  In  ihe 
World  War.  that  gradually  we  ■^IkiH  be  called  upon  to  do  more  and 
more  and  to  take  s-ep  after  st"p  on  the  road  that  1-  ads  us  to  v.-ar. 
Soen  the  Amf>ricnn  dollar  will  be  fcllowlne  our  American  arms  and 
then  the  Ameiican  flab;  and  the  American  so.dur  v.ill  be  ft.ilowin^ 
'    bo'h  to  the  battletieldi  of  Eur  pe 

We  have   erected   a    few   barriers  asamst   involvement    in   foreign 
war.^      We  .-.houid   keep  every  one  of  them.     I  favor  strencitneiiing 
j    tiiem.  adding  to  them,  but  I  am  opposed  to  striking  down  a  siiiLla 
one  of  them. 

Personally.  I  am  araii -^t  the  United  States  fakn.f  sides.  Bitter 
experience  teaches  u-^  that  it  i«;  not  to  our  national  interest  to  ao 
so.  We  took  siaes  once  beiore  m  the  power  politics  of  E-ircp". 
We  caire  out  nf  ih'it  war  vvuhour  havim;  saved  the  world  for 
democracy,  without  putting  an  end  to  all  wars,  without  attmning 
any  of  th*'  iiik;h  Ideals  for  which  our  soldiers  lought  and  died  ira 
forcnn  land-  What  we  cot  out  cf  ihis  misadv  n'ur«'  was  a  dis- 
honored dele  of  over  $13  000,000.000  owed  us  by  European  retions 
and  a  pn.st-war  depression  from  vhlch  we  have  not  reco\ered  We 
.'-pent  fur  that  war.  including  the  default  en  the  war  debts  ajiproxi- 
muely  $00  000  000.000  We  sacrificed  th<_  lives  of  over  100  000  of  our 
yountt  m.en  and  have  filled  our  veterans'  h  spitals  with  thousen.U 
upon  thousands  of  others,  maimed,  di.^eastd.  b-  reft  of  rea.son  What 
a  traiTi.  reminder  of  the  utter  futility  of  our  participatirc  In  th.; 
^vars  of  European  nations  or  of  trvmi?  to  adjust  th^lr  racial  re- 
ligious, terriloruil.  and  political  dilTerences. 

Another  Woild  War  will  take  mfinit.-lv  more  of  our  life,  our  wealth 
and  resources,  or.r  d-  m.icnuy  So  strongly  d"  I  fe-  1  about  this  that 
I  am  unwillnu'  to  take  a  single  st' p  toward  pariicipating  ncaln  in 
til"  endless  and  <"v-r-recurri:'.it  quarrels  of  European  nations!"  which 
neither  we  nor  they  can  apparently  ever  hope  to  settle. 

Our  p'.rtlcipation  In  another  World  War  would  bring  us  a  virtual 
dlrtat(ir-hip  in  the  United  States  dtirirg  the  course  of  th.e  war. 
Th"  i:aiure  of  modern,  totahtanen  war  mnke<;  that  unavcidah!"! 
Tlip  only  way  to  .-^ivokI  it  i«  to  keep  tlie  coinitrv  otit  of  wnr  An- 
other i^reat  war  wiH  Jeopardize  rur  democracy.  Ycu  recall  the  ex- 
tensive and  unprec  dented  pov/ers  which  had  to  be  given  to  our 
E.xecutive  durin-.;  tiie  lest  War  Thev  will  seem. mild  comnared  to 
the  com.plete  cnn-ro'.-  thit  another  war  will  put  Into  the  hands  of 
any  President,  regardless  of  who  he  may  be. 

If  we  ever  get  into  atiother  major  war — we  may  never  regain  th'-' 
democracy  we  will  be  forced  to  give  up  while  the  war  is  on  I  do 
no-  believe  we  can  impose  democracy  upon  al'  of  Europe.  But  I 
do  believe  that  we  can  and  must  preserve  democracy  in  the'^e  United 
States,  encourace  its  growth  throughout  thi.s  liemlsphere  and  bo 
prepared  to  defend  it  here  from  all  outside  attack  I  (annot  under- 
stand ho'A-  nnybody  who  cherishes  our  free  institutions,  our  demo- 
cratic traditiuij^  ai.d  spirit,  our  very  civilli'ullon— can  contemplate 
taking  sides  row.  even  Just  a  little,  with  anything  but  complr-te 
h.rror.  We  must  perform  our  task  in  our  own  country,  and  on  the 
hemisphere  wh^re  we  have  greit  opportunities  which  coincide  with 
our  real  nanonal  interest.  We  may— and  do— have  sympathy  for 
certain  nations  in  Eun.p,.  but  we  must  not  allow  such  symp.Vthies 
to  blind  us  to  what  Is  go  )d.  what  is  possible,  and  what  is  t'laeticable 
for  the  United  States  Our  own  eoun'rv.  Its  strict  neutralilv  and 
avoidance  of  war.  should  be  our  fiis'  and  la^t  thought. 

The  neutrali'y  legislation  adopted  in  1935.  1936,  ar.d  1937  after 
cartful  siudy  of  our  previous  war  exp-runce  has  become  an  Im- 
portant part  of  our  national  policv  Tiie  barrier.-  against  ca«=y  in- 
vohemeui  in  foreign  war,  put  up  In  legislation  must  not  be  broken 
or  ATI  Tne  present  law  includes  the  arn^s  embarro.  the  ban  on 
leans  and  restr.ciion  on  credits,  th-  prohibition  a.,'ain-^t  our  citi7<-ns 
traveling  on  belligerent  ships.  To  thes-  pron-ior.'^  .'-houkl  be  added 
th'-  cash-and-carry  propo.sal  and  other  S'lfe-UHrding  measures 
Such  action  will  besL  serve  the  Inieresis  of  the  United  States  The 
notice  we  gave  to  th<>  rest  of  the  w-rld  ov,  r  f^ur  vears  ago  that 
we  would  not  again  become  an  arms  arsenal  for  any  set  of  bt>lllger- 
ents,    that   we   would   not   again   supply   in   war-time    the   deadly 
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weapons  cf  mass  murder  and  wholesale  destruction  w^^  a   =c'-"d 
decision  and  is  still  a  sound  and  humane  policy 

I  take  my  stand  for  retention  cf  the  arms  embargo  tocethe'-  wh 
the  rest  of  the  present  law.  and  the  addition  cf  casii-a'^d'-carrv 
previsions  as  th.e  be^^t  insurance  to  our  peace 

Chairman  Gkan:k  Thi.nk  ycu  Senator  Ovffton  You  are  listen- 
ing to  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  prescntme  a  discu^Mon  c" 
American  Neutrality  Ycu  have  Just  licard  Senator  John  H 
Overton,  cf  LouiMana  And  n^^w  we  ;.re  pleased  to  present  Sei'^—r 
Lewis    B.    Schwellene.\ch.    cf    the    Slate    of    Washm-ton-S' ""-cr 

SCHWEl-LENBACH  "  

Ar.Drrss  by  sfnator  lewis  b.  schwellenhach 

I  dent  knew  whether  Mr.  Granik  will  like  what  I  am  about  to  do 
or  not.  I  was  invited  here  and  a.-ked  to  Use  up  my  12  minute'^' 
portion  ci  tins  program  m  makmc  a  speech  I  am"  wondering  if 
audiences,  particularly  radio  audiences,  are  not  cottmg  a  Intle  tired 
of  listening  to  .speeches  upon  this  question  Tliere  has  been  an 
avcrace  of  two  or  three  an  eveniii'::  duriniz  the  last  2  weeks 

Like  every  other  Senator.  I  h.ave  received  a  l.uue  \elume  of  mail 
durioi:  this  special  ses.-ion  -so  large  that  it  is  impo.-^sible  to  "ive 
specilic  answers  to  each  letter  Manv  of  the  lttter^  contain  definite 
questions  winch  are  very  pertinent.  Therefore.  I  have  decided  to 
use  my  time  in  readint-  s.  nie  of  these  questi.ins  and  my  answers  to 
tht  m  In  other  words.  I  am  takir.i;  advan.atie  cf  Mr.  Granik  s  invl- 
tiitiLii  to  answer  my  mall  by  radio  There  will  not  be  time  to  read 
the  whole  cc  ntext  of  any  letter,  so  I  am  limiting  mvself  to  tliose 
p.  rlions  of  the  letters  which  contain  the  que.-tions.  and  theise  por- 
tions of  the  replies  which  contain  the  answers  to  the  specific 
questions. 

I  had  one  letter  last  week  from  a  man  in  Bellincham.  Wash.,  wliich 
contained  this  o.uestion:  "Mv  undt  r^^tandint:  m  1937  was  that  the 
Cen^n-e.ss  had  pa.-sed  a  completed  luiitrality  bill.  I  tliought  that 
tint  bill  was  p(  rmanent.  yet  I  .-aw  by  the  "papers  m  April  of  this 
year  that  hearings  were  beiiv;  held  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
on  new  nfutraiity  legislation.  Then  when  the  Con.gress  decided 
not  to  adopt  any  legislation  la.'^t  ses.Mon  and  the  war  came  on.  the 
President  called  yeai  folks  back  In  special  session.  What  I  would 
like  to  know  IS  why  there  was  anv  need  for  Congress  considering 
neutrality  at  all  this  \ear." 

My  answer  to  that  question  was:  "It  Is  true  that  in  193.'S  and  1936 
and  1937  we  in  Ci  nttre.ss  passed  neutrality  acts.  The  1937  act  had 
three  mam  parts:  First  was  the  arms  embargo;  second,  a  provision 
requiring  all  goods  shipped  to  a  belligerent  "to  be  carried  on  ships 
not  owned  by  Americans  and  witli  the  title  to  the  good.s  passing  to 
the  purcha.ser  before  the  goods  left  our  shores;  the  third  provision 
Wus  known  as  the  financial  section,  mid  it  rather  indefinitely  re- 
stricted finiuicial  tran.se.ctions  between  our  peojile  nnd  belligerent 
governments.  Section  2  of  this  act.  or  the  carry  provisions,  expired 
by  the  terms  ol  the  act  on  May  1  of  this  year.  Under  the  law  as  It 
now  stands,  cnir  i^oods  and  our  people  and  our  ships  may  travel 
between  the  United  Sta'rs  and  the  belligerent  cotmtrles.  "  It  was 
the  fact  that  that  expired  which  caused  us  last  April  to  hold  hear- 
hats  on  the  whole  question 

"In  the  opinion  of  most  of  us  that  was  the  most  Important  part 
of  the  law.  As  a  result  of  those  hearings,  everybody  in  the  Senate 
Cfiicluded  that  it  was  necessary  to  restate  and  stren"^;then  the  carry 
provisions  of  .section  2.  Everybody  concluded  that  it  was  necessary 
to  strengthen  the  provisions  of  the  financial  section.  Everybody 
Concluded  that  it  was  neci  ssary  to  prevent  our  ships,  even  though 
de-tined  for  neutral  countries,  to  stay  awav  from  stibmarine  zones 
and  mine-infe.-ted  zones,  and  that  our  citizens  should  be  kept  off 
belligerent  ships. 

"P"or  those  reasons,  about  which  there  Is  no  particular  difference 
of  cpmion.  It  became  necessary  to  rewrite  the  neutrality  letrislatlon. 
In  addition  to  that,  a  great  number  of  us.  and  I  think  the  majority,    I 
concluded  that  America's  chances  of  staying  out  of  the  war  would    I 
be  much  better  if  the  so-called  arms  embargo  were  repealed.     That    i 
Is  the  question  around  which   the  present   debate  is   raging,  but   I 
tliink  you  can  .sec  that,  regardless  of  anyone's  opinion   upon   that 
pha.se  of  the  question,  there   must   be  agreement  that  some   legis- 
lation   is   nec(>.ssary.     I   don't    think   any   Member   of   Congress   will 
seriously  disagiee  on  that  conclusion." 

Another  interesting  question  was  posed  to  me  bv  a  writer  living 
at  Clark.ston.  Wash.  Clarkston  Is  right  near  the  Idaho  line.  The 
letter  came  to  me  by  air  mail,  having  been  written  on  Wednesday 
It  said:  "Now.  I  am  confused.  We  here  next  door  to  Idaho  have 
always  had  great  confidt^nce  in  Senator  Borah  and  when  he  came 
out  against  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  why  I  thought,  of  course 
that  I  did  agree  with  him.  Then  lust  night  Senator  Norris  went  on 
the  air  and  took  the  opposite  side.  Personally.  I  look  upon  Senator 
NoRRi.s  as  my  ideal  statesman.  Tell  me  how  these  two  men.  with 
all  their  experience  and  with  their  honesty,  can  violently  disagree  on 
tins  vital  .subject." 

My  answer  to  that  letter  was  as  follows:  "I  don't  blame  you  for 
being  com  used.  I  agree  with  everything  you  have  said  about  both 
beiiatfjr  Borah  and  Senator  Norris.  Does  it  not  occur  to  you  that 
w.iat  you  have  asked  me  is  simply  an  illustration  of  what  a  fine 
thing  It  Is  to  live  under  American  democracy?  There  are  very  few 
places  In  tlie  world  today  where  a  debate,  such  as  we  are  now  con- 
ducting, could  be  carried  en.  In  many  countries  if  Senator  Borah 
and  Senator  Norris  made  the  speeches  which  thev  did  over  the 
rarjio.  one  of  them  would  end  up  in  a  concentration  camp.  Here  we 
f'tiU  have  room  for  differences  of  opinion.  We  still  have  the  right 
to  express  tlinse  differences  of  opinion.  Tliat  room  and  that  right 
must  not  be  destroyed.  Tliat's  why  it  is  .so  important  that  regard- 
Je.ss  uf  the  outcome  of  this  legislation,  we  stick  to  our  determination 


.    tc.  st.-,y  out  cf  this  war.    We  can  endanccr  American  democracy  bv 
j    getting  into  it." 

The  next  letter  is  interesting  because  i:  comes  from  a  hich-school 
'    student,  and  I  will  read  all  cf  it : 

•Mv  Dear  Senator:  I  am  a  lunior  in  hich  schcKil  and  I  wir*  to 
get  on  my  high-school  debate  team  Tl-.e  .-ubuvt  for  the  trr-cut  i< 
■Reschcd.  That  the  Congress  should  amend  the  NeutraJtv  Vt  as 
requested  by  the  President.'  I  have  been  studying  this  forihe  last 
-  -Aeeks  and  I  would  like  to  have  you  helo  me  bv  explainim:  wh-it 
"L  r'T  ^■•'  ^"-'^  *^"^  ^  ^^^''^"^  studied  ai:  about  the  arms  embargo 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mmd  sbotit  that,  but  what  I  want  vou  to 
do  IS  to  te.l  me  exactly  what  U^.e  bill  will  do  if  the  arms  embarvo 
is  repealed,  if  it  is.     Yours  ver%-  truly     •      •      •  ••  ^ 

My  answer  was  this:  "My  Dear  "richard:  I  rtx«elved  vour  letter 
telling  me  about  your  debate  trv-out.  I  am  sending  vou  under 
separate  cover,  copies  cf  tlie  present  law  and  the  proposed  bill-  also 
the  b.nate  Committee  hearings  and  six  speeches,  three  on  each 
side  o:  th.e  subux-t.  I  am  glad  to  know  th.at  vou  have  made  up  vour 
mmd  abe.ut  the  arms  embargo,  and  I  hope  that  the  speeches  of  the 
SIX  !^enators  will  not  confuse  vou. 

"You  do  ask  me  the  specific  question  aU^ut  what  the  proposed 
law   will  do.  and  I  will  answer  that   specifically  as  follows- 

It  IS  a  careful,  painstaking  effort  to  correct  our  past  mistake* 
It  IS  a  code  of  restrictions  upon  cur  citizens  so  as  to  prevent  any 
one  01  us  from  so  conducting  ourselves  as  to  endanger  all  of  us 
It  prohioits  our  ships  irom  traveling  to  belligerents  or  from  maklne 
deliveries  to  belligerent  ships  It  prohibits  "goods  owned  by  Ameri- 
cans being  shipped  to  btMhgerents  It  prohibit^  our  ships'and  our 
citizens  even  though  destined  for  neutral  countries  to  trauM  throueh 
the  dangerous  submarine-  and  mine-mfested  areas  It  prohibits 
our  citizens  from  traveling  on  ships  owned  bv  belligerents.  It  pre- 
vents the  arming  of  our  merchant  vessels  It"  prevents  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  people  from  loaning  money  or  extending  credit  to 
belligerent  governments.  It  so  strengthens  the  duties  of  the 
Munitions  Control  Board  as  to  give  Congress  such  a  check  on 
munitions  as  to  prevent  our  being  dragged  into  war  bv  munitions 
H  ct"r  ,  '■''''''  "''■''^"  ^'■"'"  "^^  President  all  of  the  important 
discretionary  p^^wer  granted  in  the  1937  act  There  Is  not  a  word 
in  It  giving  the  President  power  to  name  aggressors  Since  it  treats 
both  sides  precisely  alike,  it  is  as  truly  neutral  as  any  law  that 
cou;d  be  devised.  Since  it  simply  restrains  our  own  citizens  neither 
side  has  a  right  to  object  to  it.  It  tries  to  substitute  a  true  peace 
plan  for  our  present  dangerous  unneutral  hodgepodge  If  any  law 
can  keep  us  out  of  war  this  one  will.  ^^  »      ^  u   >   luw 

"V\'ith  best  of  luck  to  you  m  your  trv-out  for  the  debate     •     •     •  •• 
Tl-ie  next  letter,  from  which  I  wish  to  read,  came  from  Wenatcheo 
Wii.-h      In  part,  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Wliat  are  you  fellows  trying  to  do?  For  the  last  5  venrs  I  have 
heard  about  cash  and  carry.  I  thought  that  meant  real" honest  cash 
and  now  I  see  your  bill  provides  for  90  days'  credit.  Why  arc  vou 
making  that  change  and  giving  credit  to  these  governments'"    " 

I  answered  In  this  way:  "You  cerlamlv  are  entitled  to  a.sk  the 
question  you  submitted  in  your  letter.  If.  as  you  say.  this  pre.sent 
bill  would  propose  to  loosen  up  credit.  I  would  certainly  vigorouslv 
opp<)se  It  I  think  it  extremely  unfortunate  that  those  who  opp<vse 
the  bill  have  attempted  to  represent  to  the  people  that  the  new  bill 
does  loosen  up  credits.  The  fact  Is.  It  definitely  restricts  them  I 
first  ask  you  to  remember  that  the  present  law.  In.sofar  as  it  relates 
to  financial  transactions,  was  very  largely  written  by  those  who  now 
oppose  the  new  law.  In  1935.  1936,  and  1937  they  wrote  Into  the 
law  the  financial  provisions  which  prohibit  credits,  the  extension  of 
credits,  or  the  public  .sale  or  exchange  of  bonds  or  other  obligations 
by  any  belligerent  government.  At  the  end  of  that  section  thev  use 
this  language:  ■'     " 

•••Pnn-:clfd.  That  If  the  President  shall  find  that  such  action  will 
serve  to  protect  the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the  United 
States  or  its  citizens,  he  may.  in  his  discretion,  and  to  such  extent 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  iirescrlbe.  except  from  the 
operation  of  this  section  ordinary  commercial  credits  and  short- 
time  obligations  in  aid  of  legal  transactions  and  a  character 
customarily  used  In  normal  peacetime  commercial  transactions  • 

"If  you  will  read  that  carefully,  you  will  .see  that  It  pjnces  almost 
no  restriction  upon  the  President.  He  can  grant  a  60-dnv  9n-dav 
120-day.  or  even  6  months'  credits  under  It.  Those  of  us  who  wrote 
this  new  law  felt  that  that  was  too  much  discretion  to  give  to  the 
President,  and  that  It  should  be  limited.  Consequently  wc  In- 
serted into  the  law  three  definite  rcstrlction.s. 

"Wc  said  that  the  President  could  not  permit  the  extensions  of 
credit  by  our  citizens  to  belligerent  governments  for  a  period  longer 
than  90  days.  It  Isn't  90  days'  credit.  The  90  davs  Is  the  outside 
limit.  Then,  we  provided  that  the  obligation  or  contract  by  which 
the  belligerent  government  bought  goods  from  our  citizens  would 
have  to  sliow  upon  Its  face  that  it  was  not  renewable.  Our  third 
restriction  was  that  If  any  government  failed  to  pay  within  90  days 
they  then  could  get  no  more  credit. 

"In  other  words,  wc  took  the  present  law.  which  v.'as  written  by 
the  opponents  to  the  proposr>d  law  and  which  was  loose  nnd  In- 
definite, and  tied  It  up  In  three  Important  particulars.  Now  the 
opponents  of  this  law,  who  in  1935.  1936.  and  1937  were  perfectly 
satisfied  with  the  indefinite  and  Irxjse  provl>-,ions  which  I  have 
quoted,  are  trying  to  make  you  and  other  people  in  the  country 
believe  that  the  Pittman  bill  opens  up  the  field  for  extended  credits 
It  not  only  does  not  open  uj)  the  field,  it  tries  to  tie  up  the  loon- 
holes  in  the  pre.'^ent  act."  * 

The  next  letter  was  very  short.     It  Just  had  two  sentences     Let 
me  read  them. 
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"You  said  over  the  radio  last  night  that  the  United  States  will 
stiiv  out  nf  Tills  war.     Do  yoii  rp->,llv  bolicve  if'' 

My  answer  was:  'I  mtist  a.ssurtaly  do  believe  the  United  States 
will  .-'ay  cut  of  this  war.  Tr.v  chici"  rcfibon  I  believe  it  is  that  the 
Arri'-rican  people  are  so  determined  to  stay  out  Wf  know  the  utter 
lutihty  ot  s?<jtt:ns?  into  another  Eurcp^-an  war  We  tried  it  once, 
thinking  we  couid  h"!p  solve  fcurcpe's  prcblems.  It  took  them  only 
a  j^hi  ri  20  years  to  gel  buck  at  each  oth'-r's  throat  again.  We  dtjn  t 
intend  to  j^acrifice  the  lives,  th.e  bodies,  and  the  mmds  of  our  young 
men.  nor  the  resources  of  otir  country  making  that  same  mistake 
again. 

■'Another  rca.^n  is  that  the  Members  of  Congress  are  so  deter- 
mir.fd  tliat  we  .•riay  out  Smce  I  hav"  been  in  Washing^tcn  the  last 
2  week?".  I  have  not  iieard  a  single  M^nnber  of  Congress  expreh;5  the 
fat.^lisTic  Uif:\  »hat  we  had  to  get  in.  We  are  all  determined  that  we 
are  r  or  pomg  to  get  in. 

"The  third  rea.son  is  that,  the  President  Is  determined  to  .=;tay  out. 
I  talked  tc  him  and  I  talked  to  mauy  Membeis  ot  the  Senate  who 
also  had  conver^.atio:is  wiih  him  on  the  subject  You  proba'.ily  read 
rriTici-ms  of  th"  Pres:dei;t  In  the  la.st  few  years  that  when  he 
makes  up  hi.';  mind  about  something  he  to  quote  the  articles,  'gr-ts 
!'..■'  Dutch  up  and  i.othm:^  can  change  him.  Tlie  President  has  his 
Dutch  up  on  this  que.stion  of  staying  out  of  war,  and  nobody  Is 
goins  to  change  him  on  it." 

Chairman  Grantk.  Thaiik  you.  Senator  Schwellenbach.  And 
this  concludes  part  I  of  tonights  forum  presentaMon. 

Announcer  McCormick.  This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air, 
originating  in  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building  in  Wa.shington.  D.  C  .  and  presented  over  the 
Muttial  Network  by  WOL  in  cooperation  with  WOR. 

We  return  you  to  the  chairman  of  the  program.  Mr.  Granik. 

Chairman  Granik.  And  now  as  part  II  of  tonight's  American 
Forum  of  the  Air  we  present  an  informal  panel  discussion.  Our 
pane!  members  are-  Senators  Sherman  Minton.  of  Indiana;  Claude 
Pepper,  of  Florida;  Rush  D  Holt,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Congress- 
man James  E  Van  Zandt,  former  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  'United  States. 

Corgressnran  Van  Zandt  will  open  the  discussion. 

Mr.  Van  Zandt,  There  can  be  no  disagreement  In  this  group  about 
the  desire  and  determination  of  the  American  people  to  keep  out 
of  this  European  war.  We  all  conceive  that  the  big  Idea  behind 
neutrality  is  to  keep  out  of  war.  other  people's  wars.  Remember, 
that  was  thf-  sole  purpose  of  the  arms  embargo.  Remember,  that 
law  was  enacted  in  peacetime,  enacted  to  preserve  neutrality,  the 
serurrty  and  the  peace  of  the  United  States,  no  matter  what  nations 
went  to  war  in  the  future.  Now  that  war  is  raging  in  Europe.  It 
IS  not  a  quesii.ii  of  An:*  rlcan  people  loving  one  or  the  oth^T  of 
the  warring  sides  less;  Ame-^icans  simply  love  a  peaceful  America 
more.     I.«  that  not  so.  Senator  Pepper.^ 

Mr.  Peppkr.  I  don't  know  whether  I  would  say  that  the  people  of 
America  love  peace  less  than  they  ever  have  before  We  have 
always  loved  peace,  rind  we  have  always  strug!:;led  to  preserve  pe.ice, 
and  what  we  arc  trying  to  do  is  to  determine  the  best  w.sv  by  which 
that  p.'ace  may  .still  be  preserved.  Alter  all,  the  problem  is  not 
as  com;  heated  .a.-  at  first  it  might  seem.  Back  a  few  months  ago 
:n  the  last  session  of  the  Con^res.s,  the  President  proposed  that 
th.rc  be  a  change  in  the  existing  neutrality  law.  He  proposed 
that  we  might  maJce  this  law  more  complete'  and  comprehensive 
than  it  then  was  because  all  of  as  recognized  that  thtTe  w<is  a 
danger  of  war  in  Eurc«pe.  and  we  were  trying  to  get  our  house  in 
order  before  the  war  got  here.  We  were  trying  to  pass  a  neutrality 
law  that  Would  pass  in  peacetime,  and  the  President  and  a  good 
many  Members  of  Conuiess  did  what  they  could  in  behalf  of  that 
liropcsal.  but  there  wt  re  some  who  said,  "No;  let's  not  try  now  to 
Itgl.-^late  upon  a  set  cf  facts  with  which  we  are  not  familiar.  We 
can  do  better  when  a  war  is  here,  if  it  comes  at  all.  In  framino^  our 
legislation."  ° 

Now.  unfortunately,  some  of  those  who  made  that  statement 
say,  -Well,  it  might  have  been  all  rieht  for  us  to  have  corrected 
our  law  back  in  peacetime,  but  now  that  war  Is  here,  we  mustn't 
tamper  with  our  legislation,  because  they  will  say  we  are  taking 
sides."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  have  all"  come  to  appreciate  that 
there  Is  a  false  distinction  which  some  have  tried  to  make  between 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  em'bargo  and  the  adoption  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  proposal.  Germany  herself  has  tausht  us  more  elo- 
quently than  anyone  el.se  that  in  modern  warfare  there  Is  no 
diflerence.  for  example,  between  timber  production  or  wood  pulp 
out  of  which  explosives  may  be  made,  and  the  explosives  them- 
.=elves.  because  Germany  in  the  last  few  days  has  sunk  the  ships 
of  neutral  countries,  the  country  of  Sweden,  to  be  specific  merely 
because  they  were  carrying  pulp  out  of  which  perhaps  Great  Britain 
might  eventually  manufactiu-e  explosives,  or  they  were  carrying 
timber  which  mieht  be  used  In  a  coal  mine  to  produce  the  coal 
which  In  turn  might  be  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions 
Tl-iat  indicates,  therefore,  that  this  lalse  distinction  between  an 
airplane,  calling  it  an  Implement  of  war,  and  the  gasoline  that 
run-  the  airplane,  and  calling  it  not;  and  they  will  get  mad  with 
us  for  sellin;.;  the  airplanes,  but  they  won't  get  mad  with  us  for 
selling  the  gasoline,  without  which  the  airplane  cannot  run. 

I  might  propose  a  question  to  my  friend,  Senator  Holt,  here. 
I  make  the  rii.-tinction  between  the  United  States  getting  into 
this  war  or  the  United  States  having  an  Interest  direct  enough  to 
make  us  want  to  get  Into  the  war.  and  the  United  States  having 
any  interest  m  the  outcom-e  of  this  war.  And  I  ask  you.  therefore. 
If  you  will  be  good  enough  to  suggest  to  us  your  opinion  whether 
the  next  25  years  the  United  States  might  be  as  safe  and  secure 
U  Gcrmauy  and  Hitierism  were  duminuiit  in  Europe  as  we  liave 


been   the  last  25  years,  with  Great  Britain   nnd   France  dominant 

i:i   Europe? 

Mr.  Holt.  Senator  Peppkr.  I  do  not  feel  that  v.e  have  to  worry 
about  what  is  going  to  happen  in  Euri  pe.  'We  have  got  a  number 
of  prcblems  h're  in  the  United  Stati-s  to  stilve,  ar.d  I  realn-e  that 
the  best  way  that  you  might  appeal  to  the  individuals  of  the 
country  is  that  ii  Hitler  wins  the  war.  he  is  coming  over  hen> 
tome  dark  night  and  wheel  us  back  in  wheelbarrows.  I  don  t 
think  that  he  is.  I  think  we  have  a  wonderful  Army  and  a  won- 
derful Navy  and  a  wonderful  air  force,  and  I  feel  we  should  increase 
It  to  take  care  of  any  emergencies  that  might  arise. 

New,  as  to  the  question  as  to  whether  we  have  an  interest  In 
the  war,  I  want  to  say,  if  we  do  have  an  Interest  in  the  war.  we 
are  on  the  way  to  war.  You  can't  have  an  interest  and  not  be 
on  the  way  there,  and  if  we  get  into  this  war-profit  ganif^-and 
we  are  going  to  g'-t  into  It.  don't  be  fooled  about  that — we  are 
in  th'  war  cconomicaliy.  and  if  our  intere.-t  is.  as  you  seem  to 
.■-ug.'rst,  to  help  England  and  France  to  beat  Hitler,  then  are  we 
going  to  limit  our  interest  only  to  the  amount  of  m(  nev  that  they 
can  give  ur  in  the  supplies  they  buy?  When  they  run  out  of  rash 
will  that  interest  die,  or  will  our  interest  be  that  we  need  a  little 
money  to  help  cut,  and  then,  we  need  s.jme  soldiers? 

If  we  are  going  to  .':timulate  interest  in  the  matter.  I  think  the 
be^t  interest  is  not  what  is  b'-'st  for  England  and  France:  what  is 
be-<t  is  what  is  best  for  the  United  States  of  America  on  this  side 
of  the   Atlantic  Ocean 

Mr  MiNTON  Wen.  Senator  Holt  I  see  that  you  have  the  same 
kind  of  parade  marching  th,i<-  Senator  Overton  had.  It  is  the 
parade  of  niuniticns  marching,  followed  by  the  march  of  the 
dollars,  followed  by  the  flag,  and  followed  by  the  .'-oldiers  that 
takes  us  Into  war.  I  don't  think  that  any  more  follows  by  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo  than  keeping  the  embargo  means'  that 
England  and  France  get  beat.  Hitler  takes  their  navy.  Bermuda. 
Jamaica,  and  the  Baliam;is  right  at  our  door,  and  then  tells  us 
what  to  do.  The  premises  of  this  kind  of  affirmation  lie  wholly 
within  speculation,  and  therefore  they  don't  lead  to  anvthmg  but 
a  speculative  cr  emotional  concltL^ion.  We  want  to  stay  out  of 
the  war.  and  as  Senators  have  said  here  ton-ght.  we  are  determined 
to  stay  out  cf  the  war.  That  is  the  obligation  that  we  all  have 
to  the  American  people  at  the  present  time.  But  we  have  to  con- 
sider what  we  shall  do  when  we  are  out  of  the  war.  namely,  what 
fchall  be  our  attitude  as  a  neutral? 

Now  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  that  are  a.s.=embled  here  around 
the  table  with  me  tonight,  what  your  attitude,  would  be  if  you 
v;ere  approaching  the  thing  originally?  Suppo.se  there  was  prid- 
ing before  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  today  the  qutsnon 
of  whether  or  net  in  the  face  of  the  realities  as  vou  see  tlvm 
now.  we  should  pass  an  emb;irgo  act,  whether  or  not  you  would 
vote   to  pass   that  emb'  rgj   act? 

With  the  realities  .sucli  as  they  a.'-e  today.  I  certainlv  wouldn't 
vote  for  any  such  rmbargj.  Now.  then.  I  "want  my  collf^agues  'o 
tell  me  whether  or  not.  as  an  origimJ  proposition,  they '  would 
wan*    to  vote  for  the  embargo  todav.     What  do  vou  say.  Senator 

lEPPER.' 

Mr  Petpfr.  Well.  I  certainly  would  not  It  becomes  very  obvious, 
of  course,  that  the  existlnL;  neutrality  legislation,  as  It  is  so-call- d. 
Is  not  neutrality  at  all.  Whut  it  actually  does  is  to  maki  it  po.^s.b'e 
for  Gcrm.any  to  buy  from  the  countries  around  about  her.  which 
are  ccn'iguous  land  cour.tries.  anything  they  want  to  buy,  and 
which  recogTii;'cs  their  right  to  buy  those  thhigs  upon  any  terms 
upon  which  the  sellers  propose  to  sell  them  to  them,  but  Great 
Britain,  which  h.^ppcns  tn  be  a  nation  which  is  an  Island,  and 
has  to  buy  all  her  supplies  from  countries  over  the  water,  is  cut 
o3  from  buying  from  those  countries  to  which  she  miglit  have 
access  by  her  ships  becau.se  .somebody  said  that  v.hile  Hitler  may 
buy  from  all  these  countries  round  about  him  on  land  without 
Great  Britain  getting  mad  with  them  and  going  to  war  with  those 
ccuntries.  yet  if  we  sell  to  Great  Britain,  to  take  heme  in  her  shins 
what  they  may  buy  here  in  our  ports,  then  somehow  or  other 
Hitler  is  going  to  get  mad  with  us  because  we  are  doing  somethmz 
We  mtistn't  do 

Mr.  Van  Zandt.  I  take  It  that  you  are  very  strongly  In  favor  of 
the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  and  I  recall  the  remarks  of  our 
President  when  he  addre&sed  the  cf^mblned  session  of  Congress. 
You  recall  he  made  the  statement  he  wanted  to  return  to  inter- 
national law.  International  law,  of  course,  is  mighty  vague  to  the 
average  citizen,  and  as  you  know,  once  war  starts,  both  sides  begin 
making  international  law  to  suit  their  own  purposes.  After  the 
World  War  started  In  1914,  when  the  United  States  proposed  an 
embargo  on  arms,  you  wUl  recall  that  Great  Britain  protested  that 
she  would  regard  such  a  law  as  an  unneutral  act.  The  President  and 
Secretary  Hull  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  many  eminent  au- 
thorities on  international  law  say  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
now  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  international  law. 

One  authority  cites  the  established  principle  of  ln',ernatlonal 
law  that  a  neutral  nation  may  not,  after  the  outbreak  of  war, 
change  its  legi.slation  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  one  of  the  bellig- 
erents. This  authority  insists  that  if  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
Germany  would  have  the  right  under  International  law  to  take 
steps  of  reprisal  and  retaliation  against  American  ships.  It  even 
goes  so  far  as  to  say  that  German  reprisals  might  be  taken  against 
American  ships  even  In  coastwise  trade,  and  even  if  they  were  not 
carrying  contraband.  Isn't  that  what  the  American  p'eople  wish 
to  avoid  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Pepper.  What  the  American  people  wish  to  avoid,  Mr.  Van 
Zandt,  Is  being  drawn  In  any  manner  Into  participation  In  thia 
war.    Let's  Jtist  look  a  little  below  the  stirface  and  try  to  answer 
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your  question.     Looking  at   this  question  of  International   law    It 
means  that  any  neutral  nation  has  a  perfect  right  to  ser.d  its  own 
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enemy  country. 
We  are  fcn-eeom,'  all  that,  but  we  are  doing  it  voluntarily  by  im- 
posing a  voluntary  restriction  upon  our  own  nation,  and  our  co- 
zens. In  other  words,  becau-e  a  mother  savs  to  her  son  "You 
cant  go  to  the  picture  show  today,"  that  doesn't  mean  tliat  fo-ever 
and  a  day  he  can  t  go  to  the  pictu'-e  show.  He  has  a  rl-ht  to  co  to 
the  picture  show  any  day  in  the  week,  and  while  the  mother  may 
forbid  It  one  day.  that  d.>e.sn't  mean  that  a  permanent  policy  's 
adopted  that  he  will  always  be  forbidden  to  exerci.se  a  lec°   n  atl 


jour  0T*n  ships.  If  it  is  sunk  upon  the  high  seas  it  Is  vour  own 
loss,  and  the  American  people  are  not  to  suffer  any  loss  i'n  money 
they  are  not  to  suffer  any  danger  of  loss  in  prestige  and  thev  are 
not  to  suffer  the  po.ssibility  of  their  indignation  being  aroused  that 
might  lead  us  into  the  war. 

Mr.  Holt.  Senator  Pepplr.  I  think  ynu  really  added  two  words 
that  are  very  important  m  this  art'ument.  You" said  "ca.sh  or  satis- 
factory terms"  That  is  whit  a  lot  of  ns  are  afraid  cf  'ho.se  satis- 
factory terms.  Starting  with  90  days,  and  then  900.  I  wouldn  t  be 
a  bit  surprised  I  think  the  American  peonle  want  ca'^h  on  the 
barrel  head  That  is  what  they  want.  Thev'want  cash  il  they  are 
going  to  -sell,  but  I  can't  believe  that  the  American  people  waiit  to 
cet  into  this  munitions  racket,  I  do  not  believe  that  thev  want 
to  beconxe  merchants  of  death. 

Now  there  are  two  rea.-ons  for  the  pas>ase  of  this  repeal  of  the 
arms  eml>argo.  and  let's  get  down  to  business  First  it  is  to  help 
one  side.  and.  s^-cond.  it  is  to  get  the  pnnts  Now.  as  to  the  latter 
It  Is  Just  like  reaching  into  a  trap.  We  may  get  the  bait  witliout 
having  the  trap  close  on  our  hands,  but  m  the  World  War  we  didn't 
and  another  thing  is  to  heln  one  side  and  let  our  emoti  .n.s  iecome 
worKed  up  to  the  idea  of  how  terrible  Hitler  is  and  how  beautiful 
and  angelic  Eimland  is.  The  nati-.n  has  been  at  war  liltv-odd 
times  m  the  last  century  and  a  half.  Thev  are  supp,ns-d  "to  be 
.ig.i'.ng  for  us  and  democracy  Oh.  they  loved  democracy  when 
they  went  to  Mmuch  and  around  a  conference  table  and  sat  along 
with  Hitler  and  the  rest  of  the  dictators  and  split  up  C'lxhoslovakia 
because  that  didn't  bother  England.  And  vou  notice  that  now  they 
fire  going  to  fight  to  preserve  Poland.  W'ell.  thev  have  never  de"- 
tlared  war  on  Hussia.  and  KtisMa  got  a  pretty  gcod  hunk  out  cf 
Poland  so  far  as  I  was  able  to  hnd  cut.  Bi'it^t  is  terrible  ycu 
know,  and  that  is  our  part  of  the  qu-stion  of  getting  into  it  I 
have  no  use  lor  Hitler,  nor  do  I  have  any  use  for  any  of  the  dictators 
and  becau.se  I  f <  el  that  war  will  bring  dictatorship  to  America  I 
am  certain  that  we  must  stay  out.  and  I  am  al.so  more  interested 
in  the  lives  of  the  American  boys  than  I  am  in  the  profits  of  the 
munitions  trade. 

Mr    MiN-roN.  Well.  Senator  Koit,  y>  u  say  we  don't  want   to  get 
li.'o  this  munitions  trade.    We  have  been  in  It 
Mr.  Holt.  We  shouldn't  have. 

Mr.  Minton.  Then  we  should  reverse  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment for  150  years,  becau.se  we  have  always  been"  in  that  business 
in  peacetime  and   in   wartime,  and   that    is   the   advice  cf   this  law 
that  we  are  discu-smg  today.     As  Senator  Connali.y  p..inted  cut  so 
Clearly  in  his  masterful  speech   in   the  Senate   the   other  day    "In 
pi'acetime  we  are  permitted  to  .sell  all  the  munitions  and  amrtiunl- 
tu  n  and  war  supplies  that  we  want  to  to  anybody  and  take  them  to 
them  in  our  own  ships  if  we  want  to."     How  does  that  result?     It 
re.sul's  in  the  aggressor  arming  himself  against  the  day  when  he 
Will  attack  the  fellow  that  he  wants  to  attack,  and  und'cr  existing 
law   we  have   been   permitting   munitions,   yes.   not    many,   but   all 
manner  of  supplies  going  to  Hitler  and  the  aggressors  throughout 
the  world.  In  order  that  they  may  supply  themselves  with  the  mu- 
nitions of  war  and  the  machinery  of  war  and  the  engines  of  destruc- 
tion again-st  the  day  that  they  will  declare  themr-elves.  and  when 
that  day  comes,  the  people  that  they  are  going  to  attack,  who  haven't 
been  preparing  them.selves.  will  be  denied  the  rieht  to  get  out  and 
get  the  weapons  to  defend  themselves.     And  that^  is  the  vice  of  this 
law  as  I  see  it      In  other  words,  it  says  to  the  acgressor.  all  the  arms 
in  the  world  for  offense,  but  not  a  single  arm  for  defen.se.     And  I 
am  against  that  law  because  of  that  more  than  any  other  one  thing. 
I  don't  want  to  take  sides  in  this  war;  I  dent  want  to  take  Hitler's 
side,  I  don't  want  to  take  France  and  England's  side,  but  I  don't 
Want  to  prevent  those  people  from  helping  themselves,  and  that  is 
what  this  embargo  does.    It  has  th  ■  effect  of  presenting  Hitler  with 
a  navy  that  is  big  enough  to  k(H'p  England  and  France  from  the 
shores  of  America,  and  I  say  that  is  not  impartiality,  and  that  is 
not  neutrality. 

Mr.  Holt.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  pardon  me  if  I  might  inter- 
ject a  statement  here.  Talking  about  arming  the  aggressor,  history 
will  prove  that  it  was  not  the  United  States  that  armed  Hitler, 
Eni^lar.d  armed  Hitler  when  they  thoughr  they  needed  Hitler  up 
against  Russia,  and  as  far  as  our  armine  Hitler,  do  ycu  know  how 
rnuch  arms  we  sold  Hitler  the  month  before  the  war?"  We  .sold  him 
less  than  $500  worth  of  arms.  We  didn't  arm  the  aggressor.  The 
arming  of  the  acgressor  has  been  a  gain  to  the  munitions  racket- 
eers of  the  world,  arming  one  country  against  the  other  and  then 


is 


!^i^l}^  ^^-^  ^V'^J  f°^"^^>"  «'^d  saving.  "Look  at  that  country,  it  is 
arm.ng.  \ou  had  better  buy  more  arms,"  and  so  the  arms 'racket 
continues.  so.(.i, 

Mr.  Minton  Why.  it  isn't  the  sale  of  arms.  Senator  Ho- t  It  's 
the  sale  of  supplies.  Hitler  doesn't  need  arms.  He  has  :he  fac- 
tories to  manufacture  his  own  arms  He  had  been  te-dm-'to 
that  in  peacetime,  too.  He  w;is  settim:  up  the  mpchiVery  in 
Germany  to  manufacture  the  machinery  of  war  He  dc-sn't  "nec'd 
ammunuion  from  this  country  All  he  needed  was  'steel  and 
copper  and  brass  and  cotton,  and  wh.erever  he  co'.ild  cet  it  from  this 
country  or  any  other  country.  But  he  could  get  ^from  us  under 
t  IS  law  in  p:^acetime  all  the  supplies  he  needed  to  manufacture 
the  engines  of  war  against  the  day  when  he  would  need  them 

Mr  \  AN  Zandt.  I  can  see  that  we  have  a  very  definite  divisicn 
of  opinion  on  the  panel  tonight  When  cash  and  carry  ha^  been 
mentiotied.  I  feel  sure  that  Senator  Minton.  especially  will  recS" 
nize  It  as  a  misnomer.  If  we  extend  the  proposed  90-day  credi* 
cash  goes  out  the  window,  and  I  wonder  if  It  wouldn't  he  «?!!  o 
call  it.  in.stead  of  cash  and  carry,  title  and  tote.     There  is  a  division 

tL7'lTlVJ'  ?'  '°""''"^'  J"^^^  ''''  '^'''^  ""^  ''''''  *^  on  this  pane" 
toniitht.  and.  of  course,  the  division  prevails  very  strongly  In  Con- 
gress on  two  points  of  the  arms  embarco.  and  I  wonder  if  the 
nnri.r  'IV,^'^""  ^°"'£ht  just  knows  how  many  articles  are  list.4 
unoer  the  arms  embargo.  First,  rules,  machine  guns  cannon  of 
all  .sorts,  projectiles,  bombs,  torpedoes,  military  armored  vehicles 
arinored  trains,  tanks;  second,  war  vessels  of  all  kind;  third  air- 
craft, assembled  and  unassembled,  and  the  es.sential  parts  of 
airpiams;  fourth,  revclvcrs  and  automatics,  and  ammunition  lifth 
aircraft,  other  than  the  ones  specified  in  section  3;  and  six  ha 
number  of  it-ms  with  unpronounceable  names,  which  are  for  the 
mos  part  f<,r  gas  u.ced  m  warfare,  and  for  powders  for  high  ex- 
plosives. Tl^en  the  other  part  ,s  cash  and  carry.  There  Is  a  so  a 
gi eat  deal  of  confusion  on  the.se  two  points.  Let's  remember  we 
had  the  arms  embargo  and  the  cash-and-carry  provision  both  m 
;!^^-a^;^,^i;;^'n9S^"-""^-^^^'"'^  provision  lapsed  by  Umltl;^ 
Inasmuch  as  four-fifilis  of  the  articles  that  Americans  sunnort 
r.?,^^"  the  contraband  list  of  both  Germany  and  Great  Britain  uhy 
n.;  Vr,',  H  '"'  °^  Congress  keep  the  arms  embargo  and  reenact 
Wo-.rnn  '''  '"^r^^'''^  P^^^^''^"'"s  of  the  old  law  on  raw  materials? 
Wouldn  t  that  meet  the  ap!)roval  of  all  the  American  peop'e  and 
at  the  same  tim  ■  minimize  the  dan-er  of  the  Umted  States  becom- 
ing involved  in  ths  Europeon  war'.'  •^^""-•-s  o.com 

Mr    S(HWEii.FNB.'.cH.  I  woiider  if  I  might  get  back  in  this  debate 

I    vllri^'h    '''''''''  ''""'V   ''-^^   '■'''-''  ''-'^  ^'^"^   J"^t   exactly   what 
I   said    the   opponents   of    tins   law   w,  re   doing.     He   criticii'ed    the 

fhnf  "!h  "'V'^  not  being  cash  and  carry,  and  then  he  referr,-d  to 
that  other  law  as  being  cash  and  cany.  These  people  h.ave  been 
going  around  telling  the  people  cf  this  country  for  the  laS  4 
years  that  they  put  over  a  cash-and-carry  bill,  and  there  wasn't 
a  single  word  of  cash  In  It.  This  bill  which  we  propose  tightens  up 
e  cash  p  ovl.sion.  Under  the  bill  as  I  rend  froni  the  bill  it.self^ 
th-  President  liad  complete  discretion  to  grant  credits  as  long  as  he 
used  .some  standard  of  ordinary  comn.rrcial  transaction,  and  he 
could  have  granted  those  credits  for  90  days.  120  days  6  months' 
or  a  year  or  .ven  2  years.  But  the  law  which  we  propose  limits 
those  credits  to  not  more  than  90  days,  and  says  that  they  must 
shou  on  their  face  that  they  are  nonreu'ewable.  and  if  they  are  not 
paid  within  90  days,  then  that  government  cannot  get  any  more 
credit,  yet  my  friend,  C:mi;ressman  Van  Zandt,  persists  in  doing 
what  every  opposing  speaker  who  attempts  to  tell  the  people  about 
this  portion  of  the  bill,  says  that  thev  had  a  cash-and-carry  bill 
It  wasn  t  cash,  there  wasn't  any  cash  involved  In  It  We  have 
tried  to  put  .^nrne  cash  into  this  one.  and  just  because  we  happened 
to  write  this,  then  they  :,ay  it  is  a  credit  bill  and  not  a  cash  bill 

M-.    Ovehton.  I    would    like    to    say    something    since    Senator 
bciiWELLFNBACH  and  I.  who  were  on  the  first  of  the  program  have 
remained  here  very  quietly,  and  since  Senator  Schweli  enbach  has 
got  back  into  the  argument.  I  think  I  ought   to  be  allowed  to  .say 
something.     I  am  n.ot  so  much  concerned  about  this  cash  and  carry 
and  the  90-day  credit,  but  I  am  concerned  with  that  question  that 
bciiator  ScHwrLLENnACH   has  answered,  and   that   Is  that  he  takes 
the  position  that  we  ought  to  supply  arms  and   ammunitions  of 
war  in  order  to  be  neutral  and   in  order  that  we  might   not   dis- 
criminate in  favor  of  one  nation  and  against  another  nation      But 
the   proponents   of   the   arms   embargo,   who   are    now    opposing    it 
an.swered  that  argument  in  1935,  in  1936,  and  In  1937    and  I  think 
they  answered  It  very  effectively.     What  they  i-ald  was  this    that  the 
United  States  can't  undertake  to  put  other  nations  on  an  equality 
they  can't  undertake  to  arm   weak   iiaMons  and  they  can't  under- 
take to  increase  their  territorial  boundaries  or  to  undertake  to  .say 
what  form  of  government  they  should  have,  or  anything  like  that 
What  we  have  got  to  do  is  to  ttnd  to  our  own   affairs    and   not 
be  sticking  our  nose  In  the  affairs  of  Europe      Why.   we   had   the 
arms  embargo  when  Italy  was  at  war  with  Ethiopa.  and  there  was 
a  complaint  on  the  part  of  Italy  that  she  had  a  navy  and  Ethiopa 
had  n>me.  and  we  were  denying  her  these  arms  and  ammunition-: 
and   that   she   ought   to   have   them.     But   as   has   been   heretofore 
contended,  that  is  not  our  concern.     We  are  not  to  undertake  to 
say  that  we  shall,  in  the  course  of  war  and  in  the  mld.st  cf  It,  fur- 
nish the  week  nation  with  arms  in  order  that  it  may  be  able  to 
contend  with  the  strong  nation. 

Now,  the  other  point  made  is  this,  and  it  leads  us  directly  Into 
the  war.  It  makes  us  partisans  in  this  controversy,  and  that  is 
that  we  have  got  a  dictator  over  yonder.  We  nave  a  dictator  that 
Is  on  the  warpath  and  wants  to  conquer  everything  that  he  can, 
and  that  we  ought  to  step  him.     Now,  that  is  really  what  is  back  of 
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this  arm.s  embargo.  The  first  stop  to  step  it  Is  to  furnish  his 
oppcnents  with  as  much  ammunition  of  war  at  wt-  cui.  possibly  gjt 
over  th're  to  th'-m.  in  the  b  iligerents"  u:\n  th:;..'-  mid  then,  if 
that  i>:.'t  enou.h.  v.e  arc  going  to  take  the  ntx:'  sup  as  we  did 
In  the  Vv'Grki  War.  and  as  I  said,  the  duUars  will  follow  the  arm^. 
and  ihp  Anicrican  isokliers  will  follow  the  dollars. 

Mr.  PEri'ER.  I  Ju.st  want  to  say  this;  If  it  were  poscibl-'  by  the 
repeal  of  this  arms  embanjo  to  stop  Hitler,  I  would  say  thai.k  God 
we  have  that  opportunity  upon  such  a  simple  reason.  I  am  glad 
Mr.  Van  Zandt  brought  out  the  questicn  of  what  is  involved  in  the 
embariio,  because  to  hear  this  qupstii.n  stated,  you  would  think 
there  was  a  clear  line  of  .le-narcatioa  botwetn  the^^e  so-called  armj, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  and  all  thc-^e  otlivr  th.ugs 
which  Were  totally  harmless  Y.  u  lieard  that  hoi  rmd  out  Tho°o 
are  the  embargo  d  things.  What  about  .-,teel.  i  ut  ct  wli;ch  sliells 
arc  mLvdc?  The  oppo:ients  don't  eiiiba;v;o  th..t  And  rubb<  r.  upuu 
which  ihe'e  meciianized  instrumunts  roll,  thoy  don't  stop  that. 
ror  the  ga.soln.e  ihal  makes  all  of  Hitler's  or  any  other  army's 
motorized  equipment  move.  Th.  y  don't  stop  that.  They  done 
stop  the  t.  Icphone  wires  thit  send  the  order  that  makes  the  cannon 
shoot.  They  don't  .•ttcp  the  cotton  out  of  which  guncotton  is 
made,  they  don't  stop  the  nitrate,  they  doii't  step  the  tin.  and  they 
dent  stop  the  v.hat.  so  they  are  williny;  fur  us  to  help,  and  they 
propose  to  make  .'^ome  false  d:stinct;cn  which  the  belligerents 
themselves  do  not  reccsnii'c. 

Mr  Holt  I  can't  see  why.  if  we  have  a  hole  in  the  fence,  we 
Fliould  tear  down  all  cf  the  fence  in  ord^T  to  plus  up  that  hole. 
The  isbue  is,  ii  all  those  thmg.i  ar^'  going,  whv  .-.hculdn't  w.'  step 
th-m.  and  also  stop  am!,"..  And  that  is" what"  the  arms  embargo 
doe-.  We  want  to  keen  the  arms  embargo  plus  all  of  thc.-.e  other 
^;;f('^'uards  wc  have  We  have  nothing  at' .'■ta;-:e  o.\' cnt  nreservatlon 
of  neutrality  in  the  United  States  by  stopping  war  profits. 
Mr.  PEPi'EH.  'W  luld  you  step  every  export? 

Mr  Ho;  T  I  would  if  it  would  i:ave  the  life  cf  a  single  American 
boy. 

Mr    Pevpft;    S-  wnikl  wo  all. 

Chairman  Ou\ntk  Thank  you  gentlemen  You  have  boen  listen- 
ing to  an  informal  i  anel  di.-rtssion  on  Am.rncan  neutrality.  Our 
pane'  nvmi  ers  wire  S  nators  Shkrmwi  Mintov.  of  Induu'.a:  Clauds 
PKPirn.  ol  Flor.da:  RrsH  D.  Holt  of  West  Virginia;  and  ConTe-smau 
J.\Mis  E.  'Van  Z.-ndt 

This    dis,-ussl..n    fnllr^wrd    prepared    remarks    by    Senators    Jc.hs 

H      ()<T-TONf    .i'cl    LMVIS    B      SCUV/KI^LFSTRM-H 

And  now  f<.K  a  final  word  from  Mr    McCormiek 
Ar.nvur^rr  McCormick    So  we  have  ccncludeci  the  ■-ercnd  broad- 
cast   in    this    .sea.'on's    series    of    the    American    Forum    of    the    Air 
b-oadcast-i   cmana'uii'    {:om    the    broadc.i  tir.g    hfud.cs    of   the   new 
D  par'ment   of  the  Interior  Bu'ldlng  in  Washington.  D.  C, 

The  facilities  of  these  radio  studies  have  been  cxtcrd.d  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  Harold  L.  Irkrs.  in  the  intcrcs'  of  free 
speech  (m  assurances  the^e  educitional  broad'f.st.,  will  ;,n  ^ent  bctii 
tides  of  a  national  preblem.  temperately  discuo.'^ed  by  th  ■  Is  ad'>rs 
of  rppo'^ing  schools  of  thought  and  conducted  by  a  nonpartisan 
ncnpo:it:c.rl  organization.  The  Mutual  netwr,rk  will  bring  yoii 
this  fcrtim  broj'dca^t  every  Sunday  evening  from  8  to  9  o'^rlcck 
e;i.=-tprn  standar^l  tirr,.-.  tlimughout  the  session  of  Congress  Tic'r.eti 
t'.  thi-  broadcast  may  be  liai  by  sending  your  reqiK-st  to  station 
WOR.  N\w  York,  cr  WOL.  Washington  In  the  interest  of  education 
there  is  printed  and  di.nributed,  free  of  charge,  a  limited  ni-mb«r  t  f 
copies  of  the  entire  proceed' n-s  cf  these  broadcasts.  Addre-s  your 
reciufs's  and  comments  to  WOL 

The  American  Forum  of  the  Air  Is  directed  by  Theodore  Granlk 
who  prc.-idcd  as  chairman  tonight,  and  comes  to  you  as  u  presentci- 
tlon  of  WOR  in  cc>peration  with  WOL. 

This  is  Stephen  Mccormick  sp/'aking. 

This   IS  the   cca.=t-to-coasL   network   of   the   Mutual   Broadca,itine 
Syatem^v  ^ 
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Mr,  McCARRAN.  Mr.  Prc.':ident.  a  littlo  chanpe  from  the 
tcnc  of  th"  phrases  which  have  been  heard  during  the  last 
several  wcek^;  wil!  do  no  harm.  I  may  say  that  I  seek  to 
have  m.-^fTted  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of  the  Appendix  some- 
thing cf  wh'ch  I  am  personally  very  proud.  During  the  years 
1934,  19J5,  1936.  1937.  and  1933  I  sought  to  have  enacted  by 


the  Congress  of  the  United  States  a  civil  aviation  authority 
measure  givin*?  to  an  independent  commission  the  entire 
m.attrr  rf  civil  av.a'.irn.  That  elTort  w.r^  .succ-s.;ful.  and  the 
kvv  \\.i6  .n.icicd  m  Ju:k>  I'JSS.  I  am  hnupy  that  under  an 
act  which  I  was  able  to  formulate  the  Pre.s.dent  of  the  United 
S'ates  ar-pointed  a  very  capable  and  compeiont  cnmmis.'^on, 
known  as  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  which  nnw  ha.s 
absolute  control.  a.->  an  independent  agency,  over  evLi-ything 
pertaming  to  civil  ationaut'cs. 

Mr.  P.-esidrn*.  during  the  time  this  authority  has  had 
conlrol  of  civ.l  avia'mn  in  the  United  State.s  the  nuniber  of 
cala^froph*"^  m  the  air  has  been  reduc-d  to  a  minimum,  .so 
that  today  tho.^e  who  .':rek  to  travel  across  the  continent  from 
any  dirtction  may  travti  with  an  a.surance  of  .safety. 

Col.  Edpar  S.  Gnrrell,  the  president  of  the  Air  Tran-pnrt 
As.scciation  of  Amei-ica,  in  a  .^p  ech  delivend  a  lew  days  ago 
biaiing  on  the  subj- ct  of  aviatuMi,  and  havinp;  to  do  with 
safety  m  the  air  d.velt  on  th;.s  matter  at  lenplh,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  h\<^  peech,  which  is  very  short  and 
very  con,ent,  may  be  insrrtrd  in  tho  Appendix  rf  tho  Recu.id. 

Th  re  being  no  objec'irn.  the  bp.ech  wa.^  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Reco.hd,  as  follows: 

Heaven  once  met  earth  only  on  th,-  far  hon/^n  receding  alwavs 
beyond  man's  reach.  Today  that  union  :..  aceonip:.  hed  at  hundicus 
of  airports  available  throughout  the  land  Tlie  great,  st  of  all  these 
pona's  whvie  tlu-  airways  d.p  to  meet  the  hnUiways  is  Nurt'i  Bea^h 
Airport,  a  morusment  to  the  eternal  e.xploration  of  new  iron-a-rs 
whuh  ;•  IS  man  s  dc.stmy  to  pui.-ue  in  his  struggle  lo  br  a,^  the 
bonds  of   tins,    and  space. 

In  how  many  ways  is  North  Beach  monumental? 
Since    organized    .-oclety    b:gan.   one    ct    the   Governmenfs    most 
proper  functions  has  been  the  conver^i(;n  into  useful  wealth  of  raw 
resources  and  sterile  currency  through  public  works      Wi'h  cha'ac- 
terl-tic  realism  our  great  Pre.^iden'   h:is  stated  blunilv  thi';  Immu- 
table pnnc.ple      But   never  ha.s  t!;.,t    function  b(>.  :i  more  f:utlifullv 
di.';(.harged  Thati  in  tlie  airport  program  .  f  the  Work  Pro'ec's  Adn^n- 
Istrarion,  laun'^hrd   at  a  t.mo  when   airport  cnn  iruction   ha.-   b-en 
crucial  to  the  N  .tien's  com.tuf^rce    pleitsure.  po^idi  .service    n">6   rie- 
fen.'^e.     In  Nor.h  Beai  h    Col    F   C    Hirrinston.  our  far-seeing  W    P    A 
leader,  with  the  able  coope-nt ion  of  his  distinguished  a.'.'iistant    Col 
Brehon  B  Somervell,  has  Lrou^ht  that  pr  ,^ram  to  a  hi.'h  pr  int  with 
the  largc'^t  and  most  importur.t  project  In  any  ht id  \>h.irh  his  fine 
Atiministratlcn  has  undertaken. 

Monumental,  too.  Nf^rth  R.-ach  1=;  of  th"  vl«ln-;  which  ha.'^  it>  =  nired 
Nf-w  York  City  to  become  th  •  cynosure  of  the  world  s  trade  Mumic- 
ipal  Wharves  Ix'ckfjning  to  ihf  ^even  s.  as  mntht  ha\'e  satisfied  a  less 
alert  community  Bu'  ui.der  the  leadershi;)  oi  a  dvnamic  in'ivor 
the  Honorable  Fiorello  LaOuardia  Amerira's  flrft  city  ha.s  looked 
restlessly  beyond  the  wfl\es  that  lap  its  shores  into  the  skies  that 
provide  a  boundless  av.  mi  to  every  .sfgment  of  the  globe  New  York 
has  re  ponded  to  the  cliallen,e  of  progress  vet  to  be  unrolled  beneath 
the  tireless  spindle  of  the  sun 

Monument  tl  as  w.^ll.  this  rorport  Is  of  the  foresight  and  acc-^m- 
ph.-hm.ent  of  the  United  States  Pp.<=t  Office  Department  If  the 
D  p.ti  j.rnt  were  to  claim  the  triumph.s  of  civil  aeroiu.utics  as 
the  children  of  its  dreams  no  one  could  i'a:n.«av  In  21  vea'=  the 
route  miles  of  its  Air  Mail  Service  have  multiplied  by  31  4nb  perren' 
the  miles  flown  by  ?QO,COO  percent  Notable  in  this  advance  has 
been  the  record  m.ade  under  the  present  Postmaster  General  the 
Honorable  Jamc.s  A  Farley,  who,  with  the  able  support  of  men  un- 
surpa.ssed  In  devotion  to  their  duty,  has  carried  on  In  the  ben 
tradition  of  a  matchlc-s  Pcs'al  Service. 

A..-ain  North  Eeach  is  monuinental  of  the  n  'we.::  of  our  agencies 
of  g(;v(.r;-men.i.  for  its  construction  coincides  with  a  period  of 
splendid  achievement  in  air  transportation  in  winch  the  new  Civil 
Acrcnaut.c.s  Authority,  now  rc-e.nding  out  Us  fir.st  year  of  life  has 
played  un  important  part.  Sf  me  of  us  m.ay  renvMuber  days  now 
lotg  past  v.h(n  the  travehr  by  air  confronted  risks  such  as  those 
facd  by  the  traveler  by  rail  or  water  son:ie  decades  a'-o  But  so 
sw.ftly  did  the  efforts  of  the  air  lines  and  of  the  regulat'lng  govern- 
ment achieve  safety  that  we  can  today  look  back  upon  a  record 
surpassing  even  that  of  our  friends  of  the  railroad  .,  whose  enviable 
reco.-d  has  certainly  been  the  acme  of  safety.  In  approximately 
the  past  6  months  the  dcm.estic  air  lines  flew  450,000  000  pas-,cnger- 
mile.^  v.i:houL  a  sin:;!e  fatality.  Tliid  safety  n  cord  is  63  percent 
b(tt(  r  than  the  pu:.senger-mile-per-pass,  nger-falality  record  ol 
these  great  American   railroads  for  the  last  calendar  year. 

But  most  of  all.  Noith  Bjich  is  monumental  of  the  place  assumed 
by  acionautics  in  the  ordinary  life  of  the  American  family  and  In 
ti.e  routine  cf  Ameiican  bu.sineus,  for  ynir  n-t^-hbor  and  mine 
have  taken  to  the  air  for  business  and  vacation  travel  obtainin" 
relief  from  the  diab  scenes  of  every  d..y.  rcstcnng  a  vision  of 
Ocas  great  universe,  a  vi^-ion  all  loo  frequently  lo.Vu  m  the  bustle 
of  modern  life. 

It  IS  nor  by  caprice  that  the  grea'e.t  block  of  hangars  in  the 
world  IS  built  here.  For  the  f.-\ct  is  that  public  enthusiasm  for  tho 
safe,  dependable,  swiit,  and  comfortable  air  liutr  for  travel  and 
^Lipmeni    has    placed    America's    air    transport    ahead    of    all    the 
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world.  The  mr.^t  recent  mcnthlv  figure^  rele^^ed  bv  tho  r,^t 
Aeronautics  Authority  .hov,-  that  m  everv  one  cf  fhe  J^^•e^  ft?  :* 
Items  r.poiTvd-p-isson^ers    pa.senger-nules.  seat-rui:^  p^;;^';:^ 

tr.ui-i-^-t    has    re.>ched    a    new    pll-T-nie    j-u-h      In     in    ■•    V 

travelers  by  air  have  increased  bv  30.0CKJ  perc"-t       *  ""'''    ''^*'" 

The  dedication  oi  North  Beacli  A:rp,-.rt  t'^c*-'  i^  ro  r-c-i  «  .  ♦ 
Nor  IS  pride  in  the  cxceli.  ine  and  tL-  be ^ v  if  Vi  ^s'r^^T^':; 
ccnhned  to  ycu  who  hold  its  title  The  entire  Vm on  reco-r,'-;; 
the  import  Cf  this  undertaking  and  Joins  N.w  Y  rK  in  a4°om-^f 
those  Who  have  built  so  well  and  wisely.  In  buek'-p/i,  ;:;'", ?i 
sea  and  sky  together,  you  have  provided  a  svmbrl  cf  the  co  trih, 
t.on  Which  thousands  of  men  have  made  to  the  gro\?th  o'  a  ro' 
naut.cs  and  of  the  P'oml.-e  which  aeronautics  holds  or  th^we°' 
fare  and  prosperity  ol   America      Ycu  have  provided  forMner  cV's 

onTv   bv  T'  'T.  "',■■  ^""^''^•^■•'    appropriate  to  Ihat  hichvl^y.  bou ncied 
only   by  the   far   horizon,   wnem   the   mind   and   soul   of   r-rV  cm 
soar  to  new  heights  or  fuhill  childhood  dreams      i„   ,    o  ^;.;  rid    - 
tomorrow  travel  by  air  to  New  Yoik  from  all  points  of  the  \ru\e-e 
will  reach   bevond   vcur  wildest   dr.  an-      Todq- '^  hr  .  J     „-!  i 
puny  be.ide  tomorrow's  acconiplf-htnents  -  '"  """  '^^"' 

Air  tr.in^ponation  salute-  y.iu.  citizens  cf  New  Y'ork  and  vour 
far-seen-ir  mayor,  whose  vision  and  that  of  his  assc^'ate.  Mve 
made  possible  this  truly  nn^d,  n>  air  terminal,  contnbmim:  t\t 
?r°;:?.  V°  ''''  ^'-'J^-'ncement  of  .a:ety  and  efficiency  in  tr^T]  ,nd 
carnet  'he  ,7n'"'''''"f'  "'"'■''^^'''  '''  ''"y  nnui-andhs  magic 
S^;arth£ou^r""   "^'""'  -''   '""'"^'^  "^  ov,:orat:cn   dented  ^o 
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Mr,  BURKE.  Mr.  President,  en  October  17.  at  Omaha 
Ntbr..  a  v.M-y  able  and  interesting  address  was  delivered 
by  Hon.  Paul  V.  McNutt,  Federal  Security  Administrator 
The  occasion  was  a  tc-timomal  dinner  honoring  an  out- 
standing Omaha  citizen,  Francis  P.  Matthews  who  was 
recently  elected  Supreme  Knieht  of  the  Knights  of  Columbus 
Mr.  McNutt  al.so  presented  felicitations  from  President  Roo.se- 
vc!t.  I  ask  unanimous  con.^ent  that  the  address  by  Mr 
McNutt  may  be  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Tonight  I  bring  a  twofold  greeting  to  th's  disMi^eul.shed  ratherini? 
at.u  n    particular  to  its  must  honored  guest-^the  man  whom      ou 

?i-st  n"h!',™■V''''^^''°i'"  ^'  ''''  '''^''■'^'  ^'^'^^^^  «f  y"ur  order 
^i.st,  in  behaif  of  the  President  and  at  his  ref^uct.  let  me  reneat 

Bud    reempha.s,ze    the   message   of   congratulations   he   exrended    to 

y.ur  leader  and  to  all  your  membership  in  the  letter  uhich  Governor 

Cochran   has   Ju.st   read.     Second,    I   want    to   express  my  cS^t     ve?v 

fii  rv'ie"  rn""''  ^"  ^""«  ^''''  ''''^  >^^"'  It  ^'^  P'^'-^'^So  to  par- 
ticipate m  ths  great  occasion.  ^ 

of\'he  '').P"y'^^^«;^'h=c'^  I  appreciate  the  more  becau.se,  as  a  member 
and  lit-hK-'viirH  f""^'""'  ^  ^^?''"'  '^'  Knights  of  Columbus  as  old 
1,  -,  o  i^ .  T"^  ^'■"^"'^^-  ^""^  ^'•^'•■^'"^■ation  made  invaluable  con- 
tii.utions  to  the  courage,  the  morale,  and  the  physieal  welfare  of 
our  soldiers  and  sailors  during  the  war,  and  to  the  reh.abilT  aUo,  of 
our  ex-s.rvice  men  after  the  war  was  over.     I  know  that  from     9n 

gemTosuv^'n^.  °'  'T'''''''^,  ''•^^  '«  ^■^"'"^'  ^'°"  save,  with  un^lnled 
vo  r  fn,  He  ,  ■".  ^™P  «nci  money;  something  like  $44,000,000  of 
o  ■  s  ll  :  f  !l^  '".t'i  t^'^  common  cause.  The  American  Legion 
eeain  w^^'h '! h  ^^^pt  of  gratitude,  for  the  hirge  sum-5,85,000  as  I 
nf  erM;r  ^  t^^  Knights  of  Columbus  turned  over  to  it  shortly 
afU'r  your  own  post-war  activities  had  been  brought  to  a  close 

the^nlrit'm''wh!  T'n    °^  '''^'"^.""^  ^^"'^  ^^''^  themselves  but  al.so  for    ^ 
t-if  .pint  in  which  thry  were  given.     The  canteens,  the  first  aid   and 
medical  services  fur  men  at  the  front;  the  hcspital  care   the  tralni    ^    ' 
igat,™;'°;"'^  provisions  to  fit  returning  sSldiers  for  norr^a"     | 
•egad    o  enf '         '"  "1  '^^'  '''^  t™^  Christian  fellowship,  without 
itgard  to  class  or  creed.     This,  too,  we  remember  ' 

ter  in^^'oMr'^^'^'',  '"""^  ?°'^,  ^^^^  ^^"^  ^"^^^"^^  '''"''^^  ^^is  wartime  chap-  i 

cermd  tnnrV'^'^^'''''''  ^°''''  ^^^^'^  ^"^  b^^'^  contmuou.sly  con-  i 

Amer  can  n  .^Zt    '  '"  P^''^^^^"^^  ^^^"'  '^^^  P^-^ctice  and  the  Ideals  of  j 
ti^     hi     .^      '"l'''"'     ^^'^  '''g^'"  '^^  -"  l'"'^  ^'th  the  thinking  and 

Ein o.r^^  ''^''''^'   °^  "'''  ^'f^'^"'   ^"^   ^°'-  t^^s  «S^>n   we  pay  you  our  I 

emcere  respects.     No   better  evidence  of  the  relationship   between  ' 


ar^^-'l  oTt^;'"';'*^"'  ^"".^  ^'^'"''^  ''^••'^"  ^-'^  numbers  of  men  In 

ccunc::se:sewh:::,F'^^ndmvciJeutJ"^""""^   *"    ^^"^   '^'^ 
Bu:  the  er;cymert   of  meetnig  with^frlrnds    old  and  new    u    <t 

somewhat  les     int:mr.to^"rs;.'    vf-J,:;'  "^J  ^''''''"•''  Purposes    my 

!^;£^^  :^:S^  F^aEH^^ ''-"■■^^- --^^^ 

«rlv<-s.    R^"l„r  my  p.,rp«P  ,r.  ,o  nte  „«.,„  „s  'nZZ^V^K^mZl 

ot  llw  lin,.  nrid  Iho  dlrrrtion  wl,l,h  we  all  mu.«t  take     l\vr     n    m 

k,-e,  pace  wnh  the  world  tcKlay      In  pusl.MK  back  tlelr  early  lU, 

hcr.pcns.  ,„  .xi-at.ditiB  tile  area  rt  their  res|v.,,.slbllmes      hK  ,m  I 

ode;^vs^,;;:^;^;?';i;?;^i!;-;7-;----'>,,--^iHH 
w»:ad"i;;;;';^aS'.;.."r';,i  r?,';;;r  "■"  °"™'  ■'■ "-  ---■-n.  ,r.;;'c 

Today,  more  truly  even  than  ever  before,  no  man  can  live  nnt« 

um.seif.    The  phenomenal  growth  of  our  Nation  1^  the  pas    cen       ? 

a.s  broken  down  all  the  old  limits  of  oppor,„nltv_and  of  ri"k  is 

-"ernf;n"d"'n"  'h''"'  '''''V'  ^""^  ""'"^'^  ^  ""^P'"^''  nnd  more  Xt^^ 
n„  hLh  ■,   '  ^^r  '*'■''"  "^  -"'^^'''^  «''d  economic  In.s^^curltv  hiis  ex- 

panded, we  have  been  compelled  also  to  expand  the  nroa  of  cn,e 
cure,  and  prevention.  The  recognitl.m  of  nalional  respon.lblhty  for 
Na  i.n-wlde  protection  against  the  widespread  and  Impers  nni  ha7 
ards  of  modert,  industrial  society,  will.  u\  my  o,>ln ioTp  ove  to "'; 
one  of  the  mo.n  enduring  achievements  of  our  genorHtlon  Or 
private  c,tlz,ns  have  taken  this  Nation-wide  view  Oi'r  orgnnl^ed 
Civic  and  sc>cial  groups  have  similarly  expanded  the  r  n truest s 
And  mo..t  sl.;n,ncant  of  all.  our  Government  has  come  to  mill  e 
a  1  its  machinery—Federal,  ns  well  as  state  and  local  to  nrn  r,n  ! 
the  general  welfare,  or  as  we  more  often  .^ay  t"dav  to  JJofect  thS 
security  of  the  individual  and  of  his  family,  Whnt  wn"  nnVe  n 
local  re.<^pon.sibility  began,  a  quarter  of  a  crntury  ago  to^  recog- 
nized as  a  State  concern.  In  our  own  time  it  has  been  accentf  d  Hsn 
as  a  national  obligation.  accepted  also 

i.^r^'^H-^''  J^'"""^  ^  ?""  '"^  >'''""  ♦^'^  movement  has  been  manifest 
n  many  directions;  the  Federal  Government  has  undertnkeTi  ncHv- 
it.e.s  which  have  appeared  new  only  to  th<,.se  who  have  failed  To 
see  that  we  are  simply  employing  broader  menus  of  attaining  nrt 
ends,  of  a.ssurlng  that  the  rights  of  n  free  people  shal  not  be  rtPn?i^ 
because  ot  personal  misfortune.  There  l.s'^nrS'lng  new  about  thlv 
It  Simply  reaffirms  a  time-honored  principle.  The  Government  nf 
the  United  States  was  founded  on  this  principle  of  eoualoninr 
unity  for  all;  our  history  has  repeatedly  Vovod  that 'twirks%; 
l.s  working  today.  But  becnu.se  today  we  are  a  vast  and  v^?[ed'  v" 
closely  knit  Nation  of  130,000,000,  we  must  now  apply  this  nrfnclnle 
on  an  equally  Nation-wide  scale  pnncipie 

„  T^'^  °/k""''  """^^  Important  steps  In  this  direction  have  occurred 
withm    the    pa,st    few    month.s-the    establishment    of    the    Fed7ral 
Security    Agency    In    July    and    the    strengthening    of    the    Sorla 
Security  Act  through   the  amendments  passed   In   August  '    Th-e 
steps^of  course,  were  not  .-udden  or  unpremeditated  occuTenrrs 
they  followed  as  a  logical  sequence  in  the  development  of  Amerlcari 
Eoclal  legis  ation.     The  history  of  this  movement  is  as  weU  knowS 
to  you  as  it  is  to  me,  and  I  shall  not  review  it  here      The  txTn^ 
I  want   to  make   is  that  through  t'^e  great  series  of  Governm.rt 
senlccs  txiat  are  now  In  operation,  the  American  people  are  eimply 
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tiring  on  th-'  broadrst  poRs;bIt'  srr.le— thrcu"li  their  Government — 
what  you  hn'.r  been  dene;  for  thp  past  ')0  years  through  yv.T 
Xracernal  organization:  Tliey  are  uniting  their  forces  for 'mutual 
i.c;vice  ar.d  jcmt  protect:,  n  on  a  Nation-wide  b.isc. 

Th'>  pstrbJishmcnt  of  th.-  Fedf-ral  Security  A^cncv  pa^^e  further 
evidence  of  and  Impotur.  to  tliii;  trend.  It  "brli.gs  to-fcther  nr.atcr 
Of  vernmtnt  scrvke?  for  the  welfare  of  the  fimily  and  It;;  individual 
nvmbt-rs — il:e  Office  of  Eciucation.  The  Pubhc  Heal'h  Service,  the 
C:vU:an  Consrrvution  Corps,  the  National  Yuuth  Admi'ilstration, 
and  the  Stciul  Security  Bonrd.  ur.der  which  in  tuai  c..'iz\p  puMic 
ai^sistance  to  th*,-  ncedv,  Jcb  insuranf'^,  ai^d  oM-t. 7e  in.'-urance. 
r<j;anded  l)y  rcceiu  congrt>Sion:il  amendment  to  provue  insurant  o 
also  for  the  worker's  family.  ITns  reorcrani-:atirn  of  Federal  secu- 
ity  activities  looks  toward  ecnr.omy  ana  eiriciL-ncy,  and  n.-uca  more. 
I:  ur-:rles  a  policy:  it  .sets  aa  (hlective. 

Prrsid-nt  Roosevelt  hlmselt  has  stated  its  purpose  in  the  reor- 
ganization plan  by  v.hich  it  was  created:  "To  pion.ou-  fecial  and 
fccruiomic  security,  eclucaticnal  opportunity,  and  the  health  of  the 
citizens  of  tiie  Katicn."  Th.r,  i.s  a  pledge  to  everv  man.  Wf,man. 
and  child  in  the  country.  It  redjdicates  our  Government  to  its 
own   time-honcrcd    idcais. 

Security— a  .'sound  footing  on  which  to  bu::d  our  Individual  lives — 
Is  a  necf  slty  common  to  u.s  all.  Some  of  iio  are  rich  and  come  poor. 
But  rich  or  poor,  w^  need  todav  Nation-wid:^  p->'tecticn  agum-t 
sicklies-.  It^norauce,  and  economic  hazard"-  We  all  know  how  on" 
typiioid  carrier  c.tn  wrecJt  the  health  ol  a  immunity.  We  are 
b.-:,innin!;  to  ree  .'Cinlze  that  unlea.^hed  i'.^ncr.-ince  is  an  equally 
menacin-?  ccnta.^ion.  And  we  have  learnc;!  from  experience  that 
the  wor.st  of  all  epidemics  Is  economic  in.stabili'-y.  It  has  not  betn 
so  lone;  since  we  emerged  from  s-uch  an  eni.-iemle  and  we  know  its 
cost  not  only  in  dollrrs  and  cents,  but  al.'so  in  lannan  hopes  and 
happtn.'S...  We  know  that  health  a-;d  education  alone  v.ill  not 
forostall  want — that  threats  to  the  people's  pay  envelop'^s  can  be 
cpiallv  devajtaiins;. 

We  r<co£:n;/e  too  that  it  takes  many  k:nd>  of  sec\:ritv  to  project 
every  2Toi;p  and  every  a  ;e.  True,  every  living  human  soul  needs 
.••uelt.'r  and  foofl  and  clo'hlng.  But  setuntv  li-MUeci  to  ti.at  aloie 
IS  thr^  yeeuri':y  of  a  pri.^on  or  a  pcorhou-e  This  is  nor  the  sef'urltv 
that  a  free  people  w.ll  tolerate  for  its  children,  its  youth,  Its  work- 
ing men  and  wrmen,  its  a^'-d.  Ea^^h  of  these  '.groups  and  each  per- 
son in  thrse  groups  has  individual  reedt.  And  of  all  proups,  that 
which  mo-t  reed?  security  and  which  contributes  most  to  indi- 
vidual security,  is  the  family.  Tliere-  -on  family  security — i.-^  where 
the  ereatest  emphas.s  belongs;  on  the  security  a  man  builds  tip 
lor  him.se!f  and  h.s  wife  and  cliildren  during  his  working  years,  th.e 
recunty  ti  at  r.oes  on  when  he  is  too  old  to  v.oik;  the  security  that 
d  eui't  vanish  when  he  dies.  For  people  with  home.s  and  families. 
however  niodisv  these  are  the  foundations  of  the  kind  cf  life  we 
prize  O'.ir  privl.  ■.,';*  to  cull  ourstilves  afi  enhijhtened  dcmocracv 
depends  en  how  well  we  me  't  the  needs  both  of  the  indiv.dual  and 
of  the  family  Tliat  Is  what  we  are  wrkint;  towaid  in  all  the 
program.^  which  nu\,-  come  under  the  Fed  ral  Security  Agency — se- 
curity for  the  individual  and  for  the  family. 

T.'irou^h  public  u^tisiam.;;  we  are  providinj^  for  three  groups  who 
are  alreaay  in  neci-  for  th'->se  wlio  cannct  support  theri-s -Ive'  be- 
cause they  aro  o!d,  cr  bfcau«:p  th^y  aie  bl  nd.  for  ch.idren  in 
fiimihes  that  ha\e  lost  their  breadwinner.  More  than  twj  and  a 
half  million  mtn.  wnni.'n  and  childrm  are  petting  thi?  aid  from 
c'unb.ned  Feiteral  Staf^  -md  local  fund.'--i'id  tliat  provictes  per- 
h.ip'  only  fe-r  b.ire  necehsit..es.  ^ut  doe.s  a'  least  enable  the?e 
p'. oplc  and  ihtse  famil.es  to  maintain  themselves  and  their  p. ace 
1.1  Dur  socisil  structure. 

But  v,o  are  no  I'lnger  content  to  wait  until  want  has  already 
become  a  reality  beiore  we  t;lve  tbrongii  to  security.  Our  further 
conc-.-rn  is  to  f  restiUl  want — to  offer  Wi.rl<iiig  people  a  meui  rf 
assuring  an  inrr.nie  for  th"  inevitable  rainy  dav:  to  ire\cn'., 
in-ofar  as  pos.^ible.  conditions  which  lead  to  in>ecurity  and 
destitution.  To  that  end  we  have  ettabUshed  system-  of  social 
In.-uranre  and  we  have  built  up  a  great  serijs  of  ccnsiructive  and 
preveatlve  serv  r-  s. 

More  than  fortv-Hve  and  one-half  m.illion  wage  earners  now  have 
accounts  under  Feucral  old-ai^c  and  -urvivors  m.suri-'nce.  Broad- 
ened aiul  sticn^taeued  by  the  recent  amendm.ent.s,  tni:,  syatem  no',v 
provlci  -  m.rihly  benefits  not  only  fur  aged  workers  but  aiso  for 
tiieir  *ives  or  dependi-nt  children;  and  it  provides  a  sim.ilar  in- 
come f.)r  Widow.,,  ;,  ^ung  ehiUircn.  or  in  .some  ca.ses.  aged  parents 
of  workers  who  die  These  benefits  begin  next  year  and  it  is 
estimated  th;.t  by  the  Li.d  of  1940  .^cmething  like  900,1.00  indi- 
viduals—woikers  aid   thiur  familie.^ — may   be  drawing  payments. 

Through  the  new  Bureau  of  Employment  Security,  r.'Cen'Iy 
ni>-uH/,ed  under  the  Social  Security  Board,  we  have  biou^ht  to- 
jietner  on  the  Federal  level,  as  they  already  were  m  the  Statt-s  two 
o'h'-r  essential  services  for  wage  earners.  These  are  job  insurance 
and  emjil-'mint  ^ervn.e.  Through  this  ag'-nrv,  the  Fedend  Gov- 
government  is  helping  the  States  to  bring  men  and  Jobs  together 
and  to  provide  >  u--i.t-work  benefits  to  bridge  the  gap  between  the 
old  Job  and  the  new.  More  than  twenty-sfven  and  one-half  mil- 
lion wage  e..rn.is  now  have  this  protection  under  laws  m  all  the 
StaTs  I 

Thr-  'leh  the  Public  Health  Service  we  arc  combatting  the  menace  | 
cf  conu.=;ion.  epidenuc,  and  other  wide- preaci  hazards.  \^hIch  may 
und;rmine  health  and  so  lead  to  insecurity  and  want,  "nirovyh  the 
Office  o!  Educatou  we  arc  siiiMuLitm^  the  varied  educational  oppor- 
tunities esseii'ial  to  a  deniociatic  people,  and  we  are  providing 
vcx-atjonal  rehabiLtation   60   that   handicapped   workers   can   again    I 


become  se'f-supportln<:  T!ircu::h  the  Civilian  Con^en-atfcn  Corps 
and  tlie  National  Youth  Adnini.-tration  w,-  are  riitvine  youth  a 
chance  to  build  up  their  bodies  and  ihc.r  morale;  a  rhance  to  learn 
how  to  work  and  to  g?t  train, ng  for  futtirr  work;  a  chdn-e  to 
provide  for  their  own  support  and  their  f:umllies"  sunport;  and  a 
rhnnce  to  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  th'^  N'tlon  by'  public  work 
well  done.  On  this  fnmt.  youth  h.is  ff^ught  a  wunir.ncf  battl*'  ocam-t 
Its  twin  onemies  of  -Aant  and  idlene::o.  We  have  seen  aero,  s  the 
seas  what  iiuppens  when  youth  refuses  longer  to  be  frustrated  and 
responds  to  any  su.T.mDus  that  promises  it  a  future — no  matter 
If  that  ftiture  dors  turn  out  to  be  one  of  dertructi' n 

The  Federal  Sicuny  Agency  and  its  five  member  organizations 
ar-  n-t  the  only  branches  of  our  K;it;on.\l  Govirnn.eni  which  are 
dedicated  to  this  purpose.  In  l*s  broader  sr-nse.  social  security 
emb-accs  all  the  measures  throurh  which  the  Americaii  people  are 
utilising  Government  as  a  channel  for  Joint  action  and  cnoperat-ve 
seif-p.ctec'ion— including  those  that  satcguartl  the  health  and 
welfare  of  children,  that  deal  with  waites  and  liours  of  labor  that 
protect  the  people's  savmcs.  that  promote  agricultural  rehabilita- 
tion, and  that  look  to  the  developinenf  of  d.-eent.  hea^hful  hou.-m? 
In  all  these  he'd-,  a  bejunning.  and  niore  than  a  beginnin"'  has 
been  n^ad";  and  continued  grouth  mav  be  e.xptctcd.  In  oihei^  ve 
are  -fll  only  feelin:  o'lr  way— noiably  m  the  development  of  a 
coinpicheiiMve  and  efTective  nat.c  nal  health  prou'ram  But  the  line 
of  proyro^s  is  clear.  In  this  country  all  our  forces  are  geared  ro  the 
conservation  net  only  of  our  natural  resources,  but'  aFo  to  cur 
human  resources. 

We  have  come  a  Imf  way  tov.-ard  assuring  this  kind  of  s^cu'itv 
in  the  past  few  years.  But  there  is  mucii  still  to  h"  dcn^  The 
lP30's  presented  a  problem  of  Narl.  n-wido  need,  and  we  attarke  1  it 
and  solved  it  In  the  best  and  quickest  wav  we  knew.  Lookin'  bnck 
W'  can  see  wher-  nustnkes  were  made  "  where  orratnzatiors  md 
activities  were  duplicated.  We  are  profiting  by  this  exnerlcnee 
The  1940 's  should  improve  administration  and  consolidate  the  gains 
of  the  iP.JOs  T-ne  ftamewTk  iia^  been  estahhshed  The  task  no'V 
IS  to  simplify  and  p-rf.ct  th:-  human  relai.inship-  Involved— be- 
tween  txie  public  servants  wi-o  administer  Go-  ernraent  scrvice^^  on 
the  one  side,  and  the  millions  of  our  leilow  citizens  who  stand  to 
buufit  from  tnem  on  the  other. 

I  rnphasiiie  th\-  human  element  this  relationship  between  th** 
m.  n  and  women  who  r.erve  and  are  served.  For  Gr.v,>rnment  ar"'  l- 
ties  arc  notlung  in  themselves.  The  Government  machine  d  j^s  not 
run  unless  it  is  manned— and  maun-d  by  competent,  uell-eciulnned 
personnel  And  it  runs  to  nc  puip-se  unle=-  it  perf-rms  f'le  'a'k 
for  which  it  is  In'end-d.  In  the  caLe  of  s  Kti.d-K -curitv  ac"t*vit',"s 
that  task  is  to  provide  a  ba-^e  upin  which.  Individuals  may  buMd  their 

0  ^n  lives,  according  to  tlieir  own  desires  and  thrir  own  Capacl'ies 
Our  objective  is  a  .secutity  founded  on  s.lf-re>pect  and  looking 
toward  self-sufficiency.  Its  objective  is  independence,  not  re-- 
m.T.tatirn.  "^ 

No  man  woman,  or  child  Is  made  a  better  Indiviiual  through 
rc.umentation  growing  out  of  need.  Wc  have  seen  what  reg.mcn'a- 
tion  hxs  led  to  elsrwuere.  And  the  ob.scrva.ion  of  what  hHs  h  in- 
pened  to  oTher  peoples  has  m.ade  Americar-s  more  deternuu-i  to 
pr.s-rve  their  tim--hcnored  rights  and  privllcr-s  as  a  d.  nvcrit-c 
peopi".  We  behove  that  pooling  widespread  risks  and  prrv.ding 
cooperative  protection  is  one  meaius  to  that  end.  We  bel'eve  tnat 
our  e.;tabl;shed  meeh.inisn^.  cf  Luvirnmint  eiler  an  appropnat^'  and 
cfTnrfve  method  of  t.ikni^-  democratic  action  f.r  social  wcurny  as 
lor  i!ther  common  needs. 

But  tod;y.  as  iu  the  past,  we  expect  every  citiz  n  to  bear  hl^:  -hare 
ot  this  common  rr :=p<jnslbil:ty  and  to  undeitake  the  mdividu  .1 
re^p  .n-^ibi'itie.s  which  no  goverum.nt  should  fry  t>  t;  k.  fr  m 
him— or  can  tak.'  from  him  without  dcs-rovir  g  the  qualitie-  of 
character  which  we  pr.zo  most  deeply.  Individual  luitiatlv.  i  di- 
vidoal  thrift  and  i"dustrv.  individual  coura<te  and  Inde-Jendence  in 
th  ught  and  in  action  are  part  and  parcel  of  our  heri'age 

Wo  d  )  not  huve  to  ^o  ba  k  to  'he  foundm^  fath.-rs'to  find  m*»a 
wh.i  have  stood  as  exeirp'ars  of  these  qualitifs  H.Te  in  this  stiil 
y.  ung  S'a'e  cf  Neij)rc.-::a-  where  the  days  of  the  op^n  frcnt'pr^lrA 
well  within  the  memory  of  men  yet  llving-you  have  given  th.» 
N.oion  a  mil  and  varied  ouota  of  such  Icjiders  OiThand  I  .-.M  to 
mind  William  Jennings  Bryan,  the  Creightons,  who.-c  con-ributions 
included  the  establishment  cf  the  universi'y  that  boars  their  name 
and  among  our  own  contemporaries  .such  distinctive  leader-^  a^;  Sen- 
ator Gcorgr  Ncrris.  Willa  Catner.  Roscoe  Pound  Edi^h  and  Grace 
Abbott    and  ihougn  he  is  a  native  sen  of  my  own  State  of  Indiana 

1  shall  let  you  cia'm  also  for  the  time  being  mv  friend  the  Right 
Reverend  .lames  H  Ryan,  bi.shop  of  Omaha.  This  Is  only  a  scat- 
ter.ng  ol  distinguished  Nebraska  name.—each  (f  us  can  extend  the 
list  01    'ho.se  wlio  could  say  w.th  another  earlier  son  of  Nebraska- 

'  I  acq-iired  almost  by  instinct  a  firm  behef  m  th.-  fu'ure  •  •  • 
My  stol  youti  ful  imagination  had  been  tiled  by  the  limitless  reaches 
cf  praine;  perhap-=  it  was  the  pioneer  blood  in  my  veins  •  •  • 
this  faith  in  a  new  country  •  •  •  I  had  begun  to  se^  Visions 
and  dream  dreams.  ' 

Trat  statement,  incidentally,  was  made  by  the  Abbott  sisters* 
fath»-r,  Othman  A.  Abbott,  in   1867. 

Tills  is  the  spiritual   heritage,  not  only  of  vour  own   State    but 

of  ail  th,-  States.     It  has  never  been  mere  virile  and  vital or  more 

necued— tr.an  it  Is  today.  ^Fhe  preservation  and  tne  enrichment  of 
our  grem  acmocrntic  tradition  is  what  we  arc  striving  lor  as 
individuals,  as  voluntary  groups,  and  as  citizens  working 'through- 
out local.  State,  and  Fe.icral  Govtrnments.  Let  no  one  think  this 
is  an  tuiy  tai^k.     It  Is  a  challeiite— but  a  chaUcnjie  wliicii  we  laca 
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with  conflderice  bom  of  our  experience  as  a  united  Nation  and  our 
dtep  personal  convictions  as  a  democratic  people 

In  the  words  of  the  President:  "If  we  fight  with  all  our  strength 
for  the  pre.^ervation  of  the  ideal  of  liberty  in  which  this  Nation 
wa-s  conceived  and  the  principle  of  equality  on  which  it  was 
founded;  if  we  recognize  and  protect  ourselves  from  the  d.-^n-e^s 
that  threaten  from  without  and  within;  if  all  groups  and  all 
Classes  work  together  in  a  spirit  of  tolerance-then  we  can  be  siu-e 
that  we  will  not  come  to  the  end  of  our  dream  " 

some  of  the  steps  we  have  taken  in  recent  years  to  protect  and 
ioster  this  American  way  of  life  I  have  already  outlined-  we  are 
well  on  the  road  toward  safeguarding  .security  within  Bu*  we  p'l 
kr.ow  that  the  President  spoke  truly  when  "he  said  that  dan^eVs 
threaten  us  f :  om  without  as  well  as  from  within.  Todav  nation^ 
can  no  m.ore  dve  to  them.^elves  alone  than  can  individuals  Our 
niea  of  interest  has  indeed  broadened;  like  that  cf  your  own 
ortiani/atlon.  i^  has  gone  beyond  the  cities  and  the  States  within 
our  own  bounds  and  must  look  also  to  world  conditions  which 
n.av  afreet  our  own  internal  welfare  "^^ii-u 

t  V^^  u'^Vw',  °^  ^^J  "'"^^"^  ^^'''*^^'  ^-^  '"d^^d  of  any  nation,  is 
r  I  L  ^^'-''"-y  =^'^d  properly,  our  Government  has  made  r.s  its 
fn-st    objective    the    preservation    of    our    national    security     our 

l"^^],  '-'n-?^'  "''f't-  P^^"°ti-''"^  requires  thi.s;  common  's.nse 
txaas  it  B.it  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  to  the  world  does  „ot 
Mop  there:  it  neee.s.sarily  includes  concern  for  the  reestab'i^hment 
and  rna.ntrnanre  of  pr-ace  among  nations.  Whenever  the  founda- 
tions for  p'^ace  are  threatened  anywhere,  we  are  in  dan-er 

People  talk  of  minding  our  own  business,  but  evervthmg  depends 

ulVit  f'^'"""*"^-  ^^  ""^y  "'^^^  °"'>'  co^vering  m'tiie  precarious 
shelter  of  the  narrow  Atlantic,  until  we  fly  into  a  panic  and  plunge 
nto  war  without  knowing  exactly  who  we  are  in  the  world  or  what 
kind  cf  peace  we  want  Or  it  may  mean  a  cool  appraisal  of  world 
cri.Ms  and  determined  a.'tion  to  avoid  be  ng  sunk 

T.r?^ot  ""k,"^"'''^  ^''^^  .'"  '^'•''^  America  has  to  be  i)repared  for  un- 
predictable event.s.  the  shape  and  timing  of  which  are  beyond  our 
p.wer  to  ccnirol  A  year  from  now.  North  Ammca'tnay  be 
is.-lated  in  a  ring  of  hostile  air  and  naval  bases.  Or  the  war'mav 
be  ccn.lnuing  as  an  endlcbs  p-rogress  of  destruction.  Or  there  m.iy 
be  a  new  peace  followed  by  economic  collapse,  and  by  tlic  certainty 
cf  future  wars.  •' 

O-ur  own  inisine.ss  is  not  merely  to  strr>ngthen  our  external  de- 
friusts  to  meet  the  worst  possible  ou'rcme  of  the  present  war 
It  Is  also  to  build  up  our  internal  physical  condition  and  our 
morale  so  tha^  no  di.^ast^'r  can  drive  us  to  panic  and  internal 
hVve^showi?^    ^^'''''''''   ''''''■'^^   ^^   ^-'^    '"°"^   ^■'^«^'   f^   '^^   recent    wars 

At  the  worst.  North  America  may  he  Uft  as  the  only  remnant  of 
civilization.     At   best.  North  America   must    be   the  sound   nucleus 
for  world  recovery  after  the  present  fi'  is  over.    That  is  our  business 
and  minding  it  successfully  will  be  statesmanship  that   will  color 
the  history  of  the  next  thousand  years 

Wc  arc  prcemimntly  a  peaceful  perple.  with  a  peaceful  history 
We  have  not   u-ed  peace  to  rrgani.te  for  war;   nor  is  war  and  con-    I 
rioV.  fu    r'^  "^^  national  thinking  or  the  goal  of  national  policy. 
The   result   has   been    to   relea.-e   American   energy   for   the   giTVe4t    ! 
peace  developnunt  known  in  the  mcdcrn  world!     Our  national  ob- 
jective remains,  as  it  has  always  be^n.  eonstruction— not  destruc      ' 
tion      We  like  this  way  of  life;  and  we  propo.se  to  contrnue  it  ^ 

But  American  life  in  a  world  at  war,  i  ven  though  we  stay  out  of 
tluu  war— as  we  all  believe  and  pray  that  we  .shall— is  not  the  same    ' 
as  life  in  a  world  at  peace      This  is  why  those  of  us  wh(.  are  e   !    \ 

Mm  ./".  ^'-''''"^  •r''"''"'  ""''"^  =''^  °^  "^  '''^'°  are  here  gathered  mu.st 
fitiil  pledge  ourselves  to  an  active  concern  for  the  cause  of  peace 
Even  now  it  is  not,  at  lea.^t  for  us,  by  any  means  a  lost  cause  We  ' 
are  now  engaged  in  an  earnest  search  lor  the  best  means  to  pre-  I 
serve  our  neutrallty-the  spirit  of  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  letter  of 
me  aw.  We  continu>  to  nlme  all  our  moral  and  spiritual  forces 
on  the  side  of  enduring  peace,  ^piruuai  lorccs    . 

speaking  as  a  member  of  the  American  Legion  to  members  of  the 
k.  nlJVf  *]    <^"'""ibus  in  the  person  of  your  distinguished  leader    I 

fr'n  ,u    V  ';'''  ^^"^^WV^'!:^^'"^'"-  "''^  ^*''"'*^  '^^^  "^^  of  the  pa.st  and  on 
n.o  th.    futu.-e.     We  have  both  experienced  war;   we  know  what  it 

nnd"n,  ^''^'"'  ^'^  I'f'''"  '^°  i'l^s>o"s  about  war,  to  us  the  making 
ad  th  ke;  pmg  of  the  peace  are  m.ore  than  words.  Because  wc 
KnoA-  what  w.u-  means,  we  believe  no  cllort  is  too  great  to  keep  our 
N.a  ion  from  being  put  to  this  bitter  test.  May  we  continue  the 
v^ajs  of  peace  in  all  our  national  and  personal  pursuits 
«..vi'.'"^;'^"'^  toiinented.  confused,  deluded,  bewildered,  and  bedeviled 
^^orcl,  It  may  we'l  prove  th-  supreme  test  of  courage  to  stand  firm 
on  th"  side  of  peace.  As  individuals  and  as  a  Nation  we  have  that 
c-urage.     And  -vve   are  prepared   to  take   the  position  of  leadership 

rm.uM  i^  ^^^  ^'H't"^  ^''"'■^  '■'  ^  eminently  fitted  by  its  material 
cinun  stances  and  by  its  spiritual  ideals. 

nrrv.'r''  U  m"""^  and  with  all  nations -that  is  our  purpose  and  our 
of  H  I..  /  "'"■  ""'^  ^'''°'''  "^  ^P'^^  °f  ^'^r  and  the  imminent  threat 
Of  dts, ruction,  are  Joined  all  .sane  men  the  world  over  Those  in 
the  w...rring  nation.?  know  even  better  fian  we  the  truth  of  Pope 
fllr^in".^'"'  ^i^rds— "Nothing  is  lost  through  peace;  all  may  be  lo^t 

ri  v",'^./'H'"  '^^'^rts,  through  these  troubled  times,  will  continue 
ci'eVc^     '  '^  ^^^  message  he  has  given  to  all  peoples  and  all 

".May  God  appear  and  make  shine  a  rainbow  of  calm  peace  and 
narmnnious  work  among  nations  above  this  restless  world,  which  is 
nKe  a  tempestuous  .sea.  We  should  not  cease  to  raise  to  Him  the 
earnest  plea.  'Give  us  pjacc,  O  Lord,  in  our  time.'  " 
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American  Foreign  Policy 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH 

OF   IDAHO 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Saturday,  Octcbcr  21  ilsnislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4) .  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  PROF.  HDWIS   BORCHARD 


Mr.  BORAH.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  on  the  subject  of 
American  foreign  policy,  delivered  by  Prof.  Ed\^-in  Borchard 
Of  Yale  University,  before  the  American  Academy  of  Pclitical 
and  Social  Science,  at  Philadelphia,  Pa..  October  14    1939 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

on^?w''J  assume  that  the  policy  to  be  discussed  is  the  one  best 
calculated  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States  ra'er 
than  the  interests  of  foreign  countries.  At  all  events  I  was  " 
formed  by  your  President  that  we  mlsht  assume  that  Aiierican 
fi?e  Hoi^P/'^'""  f  definitely  in  favor  of  American  neutral  ty.bmS 
the  debate  centers  around  the  method  by  uhich  neutrality  ca-  be 
m.amtauud.     On  that  assumption,  the  most  vital   is  ue  of  cuiTent 

or  vvaiTnnt '%'"'"'?,''  ''''  P'''^"'^'^  ^'^'^'-'g  "f  the  arms  cmbai^o  w 
or  will  not  aid  in  the  preservation  of  American  neutrality 

in^r^'^^®  ^  ^'^^'^  '■^'^^"^  background  is  justified.  Whereas  before 
1914  there  was  hardly  an  American  cni/an  who  would  not  S 
Insisted  that  neutrality  of  the  United  States  in  foreign  u-ars  was  hp 
only  sensible  policy  for  this  country  to  pursue,  the  Un  ed  S-^  '« 
participation  in  the  last  European  war  and  the  Geneva  theory  of 
inUTvention    to    punish    aggres.sors    has    loosened    tae    moorings    of 

t^'^^nUTT  ^"^''^'-     ^"  ^"  «^  ^""'-^^^"^'^  American   ncu  ndltv 
the  United  States  is  now  n  ship  VMihout  much  of  a  rudder    subject 

and  abroad'"'  °'  Interv.ntionist  propaganda   both  at  home 

If  that  propaganda  succeeds  again,  our  participation  in  the  last 
war  wi      not   only  have  been   fraught   with   unadulterateS   evils   to 
the  United  States,  if  not  indeed  to  Europe,  but  will  seem  to  have 
been    merely   a    forerunner   of    our    permanent    association    In    thi 
balance   of   power    in    Europe.     One    of   the   great    purposes   of   the 
Revolutionary   War   will   thus   have   been   annulled      If   the    I^ucm-! 
ven  lonrsts  have   their   way.   the   United   States  v,m   be   firmly   tied 
to   that   destiny;    not    In    the    avowed    and    frank    name    of    power 
I    politics,   but    in    the   more   subtle    gui.se    of   defending   the    higher 
morality.     In    late    years    the    interventionists,    yielding   lip    serv  c" 
to  popular  demands,  have  employed  the  alluring  words  of  "peace" 
and      neutrality"   to  Justify   their   warlike   thoughts   and   advocacy 
Hence  there  is^  now  the  utmost  conlusion.   born   of  the  clash   be- 
tween those  who  want  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the  United  States 
by  staying  out  of  foreign  wars  and  those  who  profess  to  wish  to 
maintain   its   peace   by   taking  sides  in  foreign   wars      This  is   the 
underlying  issue.     And  the  confusion  is  reflected  in 'the  fact' that 
the   proposed    neutrality   bill    embodies    both    interventionists   and 
nonintei'veiitionist    ideas    simultaneously.     Out    of    such    confus  on 

fo'clar!;?fhe "issue:  ^'''  ''''''''°"  °'  ""  commentator  is,  if  possible 
The  arms  embargo  has  become  something  of  a  battlefield  for 
these  conflicting  views  of  national  policy.  But  before  tracing  the 
egislatu'e  struggle,  it  may  be  well  to  point  cut  that  the  Geneva 
theory  of  combined  action  to  punish  and  coerce  "aggressors"  came 
into  head-on  collision  with  both  the  theory  and  the  practice  of 
neutrality.  It  contemplated  that  when  iny  countrr  revolted 
against  the  established  system-and  at  that  time  the  one  of 
Versailles  seemed  the  desirable  one  to  maintain— It  would  be 
denounced  by  all  its  associates  as  an  aggressor  and  the  combined 
use  or  threat  of  force  would  restore  the  revolter  to  order  ThiR 
was  supposed  to  insure  peace,  and  the  device  becan.e  known  bv 
the  reassuring  term  "collective  security"  or  "sanctions"  to  "enforce 
peace,  tmuicc 

Th.e  idea  rested  upon  certain  as.sumptlons,  namely  that  the 
nations  had  arrived  at  relative  stability,  that  the  world  renre- 
sented  primarily  a  moral  order,  that  the  coercers  would  renVain 
united,  that  their  interests  and  desires  for  peace  would  remain 
uniform,  that  the  recalcitrant,  endowed  with  the  somewhat 
scurrilous  name  of  aggres-sor— a  concept  elusive  and  altogether 
subjective— would  surrender  before  a  show  of  force  or  in  contri- 
tion would  cease  and  desist.  It  was  assumed  that  nations  Judge 
each  other  objectively  and  not  In  the  light  of  their  interests 
their  alliances,  and  their  prior  commitments;  that  a  countrv 
can  be  guaranteed  against  the  consequences  of  Its  own  ineptitude 
and   against   deterioration   of   its   resources,   physical   and   spirtual 

Every  one  of  these  assumptions  involved  delusions  of  the  *irst 
magnitude,  both  historical  and  psychological,  and  every  attempt  to 
apply  the  system  produced  disorders  which  have  been  a  material 
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factor  In  the  world's  d'-'^cganiz-.tion  This  frtlse  mechanistic  viov,- 
of  a  dynamic  world  cf  Ivi.  .;  b  .iiijrs  produ'^ed  the  slumge  the.'-ls  thi't 
the  90  perceu:  of  tlio  peace-lo'.  .;:j?  p.  o],les  shi'Uld  quarantine  the 
warlike  10  percent.  It  is  no  wonder  that  these  illusions  as  to  ho'.v 
to  enforce  siablUty.  piiivcved  to  a  discrdeird  and  essentially  un- 
mainta:nabif  post-war  \  orki.  helped  to  brirg  abcut  an  astronomical 
increase  in  arnmments.  The  t^ecrJ'  of  combined  coercion  against 
a^'^rt.v-crs  had  no  roots  In  human  experience  and  had  to  meet  the 
fate  that  usually  awaits  unsound  experniu  n's. 

But  ilu-  niof^t  dangerous  rSecre  of  th.s  f.Uae  the  ;rv  wore  re:^ervcd 
fcr  the  Uni^f^d  S  aiPS.  Neiitrali-y.  a  national  trarlitir-n.  became  the 
c  bject  of  violfTit  and  unrL-atoning  a'taclt.  And  th^s  is  not  t;n- 
ua'.ur.il.  fur  if  under  the  cheoiy  of  ianctujii?  everyone  mti.^t  join  th3 
P' 'S^^e  comitatus  against  an  ap^rpf^sor,  ncti«"rality  is  nece;sai;ly  taboo. 
The  wiscJrm.  the  propriety,  and  the  pcf-^^avlity  cf  America's  staying 
out  of  foreign  wars  were  derided.  The  American  pnr.ciple  cf  non- 
intervention was  ciencitncid  .is  cowardly  and  immoral. 

One  of  the  mo'^t  prominent  advocates  of  this  startling  theory 
ha.=;  characterized  neutrality  as   the  net,ation   of   law  and  order : 

'Neu':ral'fy."  he  said,  "is  a  denial  of  the  principle  of  cci'.lectivc 
re.-ponsibUry  iip-^n  which  anv  system  of  international  law  must 
rest.      •      '      •     N>  u'rdry  Hiust  go  a.>  a  legal  conception  " 

It  t*"  qui'e  conM^tcnt  that  tliis  leader  !-ii,)uld  wish  the  arms 
cmbare""'  lifted,  not  because  it  would  help  American  neutrality 
but  "to  livsure  that  the  aggjes.sor  .'-■hall  not  succeed  in  his  crtminal 
act.  ' 

I  will  not  stop  now  to  explain  the  benefits  which  four  centuries 
cf  experience  with  netitralitv  had  tiven  a  precariou."-  and  harassed 
world.  But  in  brief,  that  experience  hnd  taught  that  if  war  breaks 
out  in  this  world  cf  motley  nations,  it  i'-  better  to  limit  the  area 
of  conflict,  to  retrulate  and  humanize  its  conduct,  to  k'.ep  out  of 
war  as  m.iny  nn*^inns  and  pe- ple.s  as  po.=,eible.  to  cultivate  phil- 
cscphtc  detachment  and  impartiality  toward  the  strtia.rjlf.  to  aid 
neither  side  to  irrm.it  nonpar^ :c;p.ints  to  cnntlnuf*  the  proct  s^^.-; 
of  life  and  thus  enable  t.ht-  warring  nations  the  ooner  to  recover 
from  their  orsy  and  re=;o:e  normal  relat  on-  Every  add:t'.on  fo 
the  nunit:er  of  belhgeren's  makes  more  de.«truct:ve  the  course  of 
a  war  and  more  difflcuit  the  c:-nclu.'^ion  of  a  sane  peac°  Dndor 
this  principle,  in  spite  of  frequent  wars,  a  large  part  cf  the  world 
b'fore   \9l-i  vas  u-ually  at  peace. 

But  Europe  is  old^-r  njrl  more  sophisticated  than  the  Uni-ed 
States.  Well-informed  men  generally  realised  that  the  practice,  if 
rof  th*"  theory,  of  collervvp  securi^^y  was  a  m  re  device  m  th" 
unlnterrv.p:ed  mMneuvering  of  power  poli'ics  Its  idealistic  vfil  in 
Europe  \>  n  •  dioip'd  Noi  »'So  m  the  United  States  H?re  its 
devoti>es  hav^  worked  uneeasinely  to  introduce  lnt>  rventionis*^  id-'-as 
Into  the  country.  ;ind  m.ore  p.-.rt.vularly  m'M  the  .sceral  netitralitv 
nets  and  rcf-olutlons  proposed  or  enacted  since  1928  And  they 
have  not  labored  in  va;n.  for  they  have  won  support  m  the  h:gh;-st 
quarters.  The  re.sult  has  bi-en  a  continuous  strugtde  between,  on 
the  one  hnnd  cenuin*'  neut;-all*y.  wh.lch  im.plics  .tbstenticn  from 
other  people?  wars  and  Impartialt^y  In  the  treatment  of  brllicerents. 
and,  on  the  other  hand  discriminatory  treatment  against  uie  so- 
called  ag::r  ss  r 

Before  deali;  g  with  the  striu'ory  development,  it  may  be  well  to 
Bllav  a  coinmon  mis'-oncrption.  It  is  said  that  "there  l.s  no  such 
thrne  :is  neunphty  "  What  i«5  prob'ibiy  meant  is  that  the  equjd 
opentlon  of  neutral  duties  upon  th"  belligerents  is  difTicult  or 
Imjossible  to  achieve.  BtJt  the  law  never  conceived  neutrality  in 
nnv  stjch  sense  it  merely  requires  that  the  netiiral  state  nnist  rot 
Intentionally  h'ld  ''he  Fcales  uneven  or  exhibit  parfis-.inship.  It  is 
not  rhe  neutral's  dutv  or  privilege  to  equalize  the  handicaps  of  a 
belligerent  arising  out  cf  ceogranhical  'and  other  considerations. 
Monve  is  a  primary  criterion  of  n-  u  rali'y     So  is  candr^r. 

Apparently  inspir'n!  by  the  Kellrcg  Paet.  the  first  arm-;-embLirgo 
r°so:utloi.;5.  beeinning  wi*:h  ♦'he  Burton  re'-oiutmn  ^f  192«  w- re 
riesitrned  to  give  the  President  power  to  discriminate  ngalnst 
a<:.'res.-ors.  Tins  rema.ned  a  principle  down  to  the  middie  of 
1P"3  So  when  there  was  added  to  the  McRevn'-^lds  re.soluthon  -  f 
19"3  a  S^nitr  pmendment  providing  that  the  embargo  was  to  be 
ppplled  impartially  to  all  part'°s  'o  the  dispute,  the  administra- 
tion lost   interest   and  the  resolution  w.ts  allov/ed  to  die 

The  pres.^ure  of  public  opinion.,  however,  and  th"  findings  cf  th" 
Nye  committee,  bmught  ab"ur  a  reluctant  Executive  assent  to  the 
ron^ressiinial  demand  for  impart-ial  treatment  of  belligerents  and, 
finally,  to  'he  impprtial  application  of  the  arms  "mbargo,  which  by 
that  time  bo*h  on  huniani'.arian  and  prac'ical  crrounds.  h'd  been 
Id.  nvrted  as  .-;  m.eans  of  preserving  American  neutrality  and  pface. 
The  gnth^nr^g  tens-on  in  Europe  fortified  this  demand  for  absten- 
ti-^n  f rr  m  Eurr  pe's  wars  by  means  of  an  arm-;  embargo  and  other 
s:ifes'Uiucis  The  act  of  Au:u-t  1935,  the  fundameiitals  of  which 
rem.ained  in  the  act  of  1937,  now^  in  force,  received  almost  unani- 
m<ius  .supp.^rt.  There  was  th^n  relative  detrichment  and  objec- 
tivity in  the  American  Congre.ss.  The  act  of  1937  passed  in  the 
Sena'e  by  63  to  6  and  in  the  House  by  376  to  13.  In  spite  of  the 
fnc-  that  specialists  had  in  ccmmittee  hearings  expressed  mis- 
civines  on  the  long-run  cfferts  of  embargoes,  spokesmen  for  the 
a'»m.inistrat'on  vied  with  each  oth^r  in  outdoing  Senator  Nye  in 
their  devv-)tlon  to  arms  embargoes  as  a  way  to  peace,  and  in  bupport 
evf>n  of  commo<!<lty  embargoes  The  Senate  hearings  on  Senate 
R<?solution  3474  in  1936  make  in.structlve  reading. 

In  his  Chautauqua  address  of  August  14,  1936,  President  Roosevelt 
lauded  arms  embargoes  as  a  way  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war, 
and  he  urged  resistance  against  the  pressure  which  in  wartime 
would  be  directed  toward  lifting  such  embargoes.    Scna^rs  have 


qt-rtcd  at  length  frrm  this  rpeech.  but  I  have  not  seen  quoted  on© 
t     le  iM-ofo'in'-:  T-urhs  the  President  then  uttered: 

•The  efiecllve  mam;enan':-e  of  American  neutrality  depends  today 
as  m  th-  past  on  the  wisdom  and  det.  rminat:on,  ol' whoever  at  the 
mciaent  occupy  the  offices  of  President  and  Secieiary  ol  State  •• 

A.nd  speaking  cf  the  importance  of  correct  Government  decislnns 
in  maintaining  An-.erKan  nru-raiitv.  he  said.  "Pcce  will  depend 
on  their  day-to-ciay  decisions."  Infomird  persons  .ire  watchuie 
tho=c  dny- to-day  decioions. 

I*  1.';  int.  re- ting  to  note  that  the  po--er  to  tmnose  an  arms 
embargo  is  reseived  m  the  reciprocal -trade  treaties,  and  that  a 
manci:;tory  arms  embargo  was  ;  ropo.sca  by  the  United  States 
delegation  for  adfjpt.on  by  the  couniricb  en  this  cont.nent  at  the 
Buenos  Aires  Conference  cf  1936.  It  is  safe  to  add.  however  that 
thLs  devotion  to  nrr^s  embargoes  was  in  part  induced  by  the 
notion  thrt  it  furtushed  a  means  to  coerce  "acgressnr.,  "  a  polK-y 
actually  undertaken  during  the  Ethiopi.in  war  to  i;enali7e  Italy 
but  ar:iin  under  the  gul  e  of  di.scour.\g:ng  trade  to  botj^  belligerents 
in  furl,  rrpper,  s-ri:p  iron,  trucks,  trar 'ors.  and  oth t  commodities 
There  was  actually  no  trade  to  Ethiopia  One  of  the  current; 
dang(  rs  is  that  while  paying  Up  serMce  to  the  popular  demand  for 
neutrality  and  absten'icn.  unnetitral  devices  will  be  employed 
which   Will  have   precisely  tlie   effect   of   taking  side.-^   in   a   loreign 


With  this  backgrr-un.d  we  m-'v  examine  the  'tidd'^n  prnprs  d  to 
lift  the  arms  embarg.i  Why  'his  giea'  chnnge  in  p-^licy"  Where 
did  the  demand  for  it  originate'  Ftirelv  it  cann-it  hr  designed  to 
protect  and  snfeguird  A.neiican  neutralltv.  for  the  cbvious  and  now 
increasingly  avowed  purpose  I.':  to  help  the  A'lie.,  cbtain  i^rms.  ;m:nu- 
nition.  anrl  Implement;-  cf  war  Many  Senators  approve  it  on  that 
very  account,  and  some  concede  irankly  that  it  cannot  be  dcemrd 
tc  strengthen  n.  u-ralltv  Others  openlv  evpress  the  belief  tl.,it  an 
allied  victory  is  m  .Amer'can  interes'  Perh.ips  so  But  the  lifrl.i" 
of  the  arms  cmbarg  .  :s  ,f!lrially  defended  before  the  public  as  an 
aid  to  American  u'luralitv 

If  m.;l;tnry  help  to  the  Allies  is  the  motive— and  th"  motlv"  In 
the-c  matters  is  all  Impcr'an'  t^-n.  the  lifting  of  th  ■  embarg.i  is 
an  act  of  intervention    and  it  .•^hculd  be  debated  as  such. 

Many  neutral  c>  untnes  have  imp-.s  -d  arms  emhnrcoes  diiring 
war.  And  it  was  alwavs  understood  as  a  safeguard  or  .n:uranr  •  of 
it':  neutrali'-y  Tt;  say  that  the  lifting  cf  an  existing  arms  embargo 
IS  calculated  to  .safeguard  neutrality  is  unprecedented 

Moreover  th»  nssumpti(;n  that  a  neutral  can  change  hs  law  so 
as  tc  he'p  one  cide  def' at  the  other  and  vet  escape  ;he  conse- 
quences of  war  I-  hazard  )us.  The  pa.mblc  m:"iy  be  successful  but  tt 
i--  very  sp-.culative.  fcr  success  depends  on  the  inability  cr  unvvil)- 
♦nrrne-s  of  the  disfavored  b'lligerent  to  exert  the  reprisal  ^^hi'ch 
he  would  ni.tuT.lly  v.ish  tc  and  which  he  is  privileged  to  «'x.rt. 
Th'^Te  may  he  good  rra.=ons  why  many  American^  would  like  to  helo 
the  Allies  win  thu  Eu;\-p  an  war,  but  the  public  srruld  net  d-^lud'e 
It.'^elf  into  the  belief  th.it  a  hostile  act  is  a  contribution  tc  -Vnier- 
Ican  neutrality 

Tne  sug-'-stion  that  the  present  act  Is  unn'-utral,  and  hence 
mu-,t  be  coirected  becau.'^e  Great  Biitaln  cannot  le  :nllv  .secure'th" 
aims  v/bich  Gevmany  could  n  't  phy.-~icany  obtain  is  inaccurate  and 
un.sounci  It  would  be  more  true  to  sny  tnat  the  naval  po<:itlon 
of  the  b  lligT'iits  enables  the  United  S'ates  to  ."^unply  on--  side 
ef.Iy  with  evcr:,thlng  but  arm.^  Th-re  i.=^  a  prnetlca'l  embargo  on 
Germany  This  nufiht  to  saLisfy  :hp  craving  for  disci im- nation 
and  It  probably  can  be  defended  as  legal.  The  lifting  of  the  arms 
cmbarr-o.  I  tear,  cannot  be  ^o  defended 

It  i>  proper  to  .say  that  there  are  many  an"  m'^nts  against  an 
arms  embargo  Interr:ational  law  does  not  require  a  neutral  to 
impose  an  arms  embargo,  al'hcugh  n-.any  neuTals  in  the  course  of 
history  have  done  sr  In  the  ab-itract.  on  his- or. c  evidence  cf  the 
effects  of  general  embarg-es  I  have  been  opposed  t<i  embargntx,  and 
boycotts  111  any  icm  And  when  appli.d  di.-.cnmmatorilv  u..  so 
many  Americans  ha'-e  been  taught  to  believe  was  ju.-tuied  they 
are  j^articulariy  obnoxious  Tney  consifute  one  cf  the  mo-'t  dis- 
turbini;  p  litun!  instruments  of  an  ."ge  that  has  been  extriordl- 
rarily  ffride  in  inventing  new  rievie-s  for  prcvek.rg  ccn.'ltcts 
among  people  But  the  arms  embargo  now  uiider  discus--,;on'ls  a 
special  emb.irgo  enacted  for  a  p.iiticular  Amer.ran  purp.j.se.  To 
lift  it  now,  afier  the  outbreak  of  war.  wouid  be  an  illetriij  act  of 
intervention.  ° 

The  congressional  demnnd  for  the  nondiscrimina'o'-y  arms  em- 
b.argo  after  193.^  was  induced  bv  the  snenal  c:-cums'ance  thit  the 
United  States  had  in  1914  17  been  converted  in'o  an  3-=enal  for 
one  side,  and  that  it  was  thought  that  this  h^'d  an  inflfcice  in 
propellinf  the  Un.ted  States  into  the  war.  It  was  decired  to  avert 
a  repetition  of  that  role,  and  the  policv  had  wide  support  The 
United  State,  beh  re  September  3.  1939.  could  have  r.dooted  a 
different  policy  and  maintained  the  right  of  American  citii^»iis  to 
ship  armp  to  all  belligerents  as  tnternaiional  law  permitted 

We  find  in  the  majority  report  of  the  Comnnttee  on  Pc.eign 
Relations  the  following  sentences: 

"The  committee  is  cf  the  opinion  that  the  United  Rrares  cannot 
maintain  its  neutrality  so  long  as  such  embargo  previsions  remain 
on  our  statute  books  it  is  contrarv  to  the  accepted  prerepts  of 
Internationa!  1,'iw  which  pre<^cribe  that  any  belLe'-rp-nt  mav  pur- 
chas"  any  article^  or  mate;:.i'.-  m.  any  neu'trnl  country  Dell  -rer- 
ents,  as  well  a-  neutrals,  have  relied  "from  time  immemorial  upon 
this  law  •  •  •  It  was  a  volunfarv  departure  from  interna- 
tional law  by  the  United  States  Government     •     •     •." 
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n,.ce  n   '    .  tT^  *o  frame  four  short  .sentences  containing  more 

misccncep.ions  than  thr-e  Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  d^V^m! 
pui'-lec  chrurm..n  cf  the  committee  in  1937  made  I^^Tsr  a^ %^;;-'eL 
an  argument  for  the  arms  embaivo  as  a  preser%-ative  of  neutra^  v 
as  he  now  makes  ngain.st  It,  an.i  that  never  before  has  an  T^ms 
rmb.anro  been  deemed  a  danger  to  neutrality,  a  few  legal  f™s 
mav  be  stated  International  law  does  not  compel  neStral?  to 
supply  arms  to  belhgerents.  ^     "euirais   to 

No  belligerent  has  by  Interna' ional  law  a  right  to  demand  arms 
from  a  neutral  country.  Bxit  international  law  imposes  no  restric- 
tions on  neutral  traders  in  selling  arms.  So  far  as  international  law 
Is  concerned,  a  government  may  permit  or  forbid  its  citizens  to  sell 
arm.s  But  that  is  not  the  present  issue.  The  proposed  change  In 
the  law  to  permit  an  arms  traffic  now  tliat  was  prohibited  when 
t.he  war  broke  out  is  not  a  return  to  International  law  but  rather 
a  defiance  of  international  law 

tr^L'J^w'^T^""  w^^""^  '"  ^^^  proposed  change  Is  that  it  under- 

!f  ^o.  <  H  1M"'''.'""^°  '^"'■*"'-'  ^  '°'"^^"  ^'^  '^1<-h  the  knowledge, 
f  not.  Indeed,  the  Intention  that  It  would  help  one  set  of  bel- 
hgerents only.  This  seems  to  me  a  clear  violation  of  international 
law  Just  as  the  United  States  Government  as  a  neutral  Rovem- 
ment  may  not  legally  furnish  arms  to  either  belligerent,  so  it  mav 
not  at  this  time  by  deliberate  change  in  its  law  help  its  citizens 
to  furnish  such  arms,  particularly  when  the  effect  Is  discrimina- 
tory. I  shall  read  a  passage  from  a  commentary  on  a  recent  draft 
code  on  neutrality  prepared  under  the  auspices  of  some  of  the 
specialists  of  this  country.  Prof.  PhUip  C.  Jessup.  of  Columbia, 
being  the  reiJorter.     That  commentary  states: 

"The  task  confronting  the  neutral  state  (In  changing  Us  rules 
clunng  war)  is  to  make  certain  to  Itself  and  clear  to  other  states 
that  the  motive  Inducing  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  or  regulation 
dur  r:-  the  course  of  a  war  Is  the  product  of  its  concern  to  act 
strictly  In  accordance  with  the  law  of  neutrality,  and  not  the  result 
or  n  cu.'ire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent  " 

♦  K^"r/^''^.^"^'^5^  ^'■^^  defended  on  this  ground  the  refusal  of 
the  United  States  to  Impose  an  arms  embargo,  as  requested  by  the 
Central  Powers,     He  said: 

, This  Government  holds,  as  I  believe  Your  Excell-ncy 

is  aware,  and  as  it  is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present 
ind.  pitable  doctrines  of  accepted  internaticnal  law  that  any 
change  in  its  own  laws  of  neutrahtv  during  the  progress  of  a  war 
which  would  affect  unequally  the  relations  of  th"  United  States 
with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from 
the  principle  of  .strict  neutrality  by  which  it  has  consistently  sou'-ht 
to  d.rec:  Its  actions,  end  I  respectfully  .submit  that  none  of  the  cir- 
cumstances urged  in  Your  Excellency's  memorandum  altera  the 
principle  involved.  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  in 
arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be  a 
direct  violation  of  the  neutralltv  cf  the  United  Sta'es  It  will  I 
fe.l  assured,  be  clear  to  Your  Excellency  that,  holding  this  view 
and  con.<idering  itself  In  honor  bound  by  it.  It  is  out  of  the  question 
for  this  Government  to  con.sider  such  a  course."  (Policy  of  the 
United  States  Toward  Maritime  Commerce  In  War,  vol  II  p  299  ) 
Secretary  Lansing  made  a  slmlLar  statement  on  Augtist  12  1S15 
In  a  note  to  Atistria.  ' 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  neutral  may  not  change  the  rules  of 
law'  during  war.  It  is  during  war  that  most  of  the  rules  of  neu- 
tiality  were  made.  But  the  rules  may  only  be  changed  In  the 
direction  of  instirlng  and  tightening  neutral  duties,  and  not  In  the 
direction  of  relaxing  them  for  the  benefit  of  one  set  of  belligerent's 
ihis  Is  a  hostile  act.  and  its  consequences  must  be  carefully 
weighed.  It  IB  Inconsistent  with  that  neutrality  which  official  i 
groups  profess  to  wish  to  maintain.  [ 

There  has  been  some  effort  to  meet  this  contention.    It  has  been    ! 
sa  d   that    as   beUigerents   change   their   rules   frequently   durine  a 
war,  neutrals  should  have  the  same  right.     But  belligerents  may 
not  change  their  rules  to  violate  International  law.  and  if  neutrals 
supinely  permit  such  Imposition  by  belligerents,  the  neutrals  are    ' 
largely  to  blame.    Neutrals  may  also  change  their  rules,  but  not  so 
Hs  to  violate  their  neutral  duties,  and  they  cannot  commit  hostile 
acts  while   professing   to   remain   neutral.     The   changes   that   are    1 
pcimittcd  to  a  neutral  may  be  made  only  to  safeguard  Its  netitral- 
it>.  not  to  relax  It.  and  never  consciously  to  discriminate  m  favor 
oi   one  side.     The  law  has  not   changed  since   the  declarations  of 
btxretanes  Bryan  and  Lansing  in  1915. 

It  is  also  ^aid  that  the  proceedings  for  lifting  the  embargo  began 
iftst  May.  True,  although  the  puipose  then  was  not  exactly  to 
protect  American  neutrality  but  to  impress  or  deter  one  prospec- 
tive belligerent.  But.  however  that  may  be,  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  ,he  United  States  declaration  of  neutrality  limited  the  freedom 
o.  action  of  the  United  States;  after  that  It  could  not  legally  under- 
take unneutral  acts,  except  as  an  avowed  participant  in  the  war 
ine  obiieations  of  neutrality  forbid  acts  of  unneutrality  Before 
beptember  3,  1939,  such  obligations  did  not  exist. 

The  further  .suggestion  that  Germany  and  Austria  In  1915  re- 
quested the  United  States  to  embargo  arms  Is  no  precedent  for  the 
present  propo.sal  to  lift  the  embargo.  Had  the  United  States  seen 
m  It  could  have  laid  the  embargo  in  1915  to  secure  respect  by 
ureat  Br, tain  for  its  neutral  rights  and  to  Insure  its  neutrality  as 
many  countries  had  done.  It  declined  to  talie  the  step  ^i  the 
ground  that  it  would  help  Germanv  alone.  Secretary  Bryan's 
answer  was  legally  correct  and  It  Is  applicable  new. 

It  is  not  altogether  certain  that  even   the  substitution  of  "cash 
and  carry"  can  escape  the  criticism  that  i^ig  jg  unneutral  discrimi- 
nation  against   one   belligerent.     Lf   its   purpose    were   to   aid   one 
Deiiigerent  only.  It  would  be  clearly  lllegaJ  to  introduce  that  Inno- 
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•  ration  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  But  Inasmuch  as  it  1^  a 
restrict  ion  on  American  commerce,  a  restriction  the  practicality  of 
which  IS  cpcn  tc  grave  doubt*;  inasmuch  as  the  provision  was 
embodied  in  the  1S37  act  as  a  peacetime  policy  and  ^?  w^ 
cut   of  force  on  May  1,   1939:    inasmuch  as  iT is  regarded   by  our 

Sns^ri^'v'L^%"  H^f,"^^^  "^^^^'^  America/  invol^LSt' 
perhaps  It  may  be  defended  as  not  unneutial.  But  the  otjestion  i^ 
debatable,  the  issue  depending,  as  m  the  case  of  the  lifti^Hf  the 

^e'r^^f^f  T  "^^  °'°lir  ""^  «^ticlpated  effects  of  the  cTan^ 
le<S^tween  thp"r.>f  .^^^i'^^^'"^'  l^istorical.  psychological,  and 
r^L,  ,  *^w    '^^^-^   weapons   now   embargoed    and    the   raw 

^t^^.l  "°*  embargoed.     Had   neutrals  In   1914  adequately   ^ 

r^.  '^'^'  ^''.'^''  ^^'"^^  belligerents,  onl*  leSS  wLpo^ 
m  principle  would  have  been  declared  ron-m^nd^  a  d  i^ 
military  aid  to  the  beUigerents      But  even  thouS  the^  have  ^t 

lists,  the  TrafHc  in  Arms  Convention  of  1925  is  proof  of  the  fact 
that  the  work  makes  a  profound  distinction  £tween  the  Sro 
^«n,^f  i^^*"  "^^^'■l^^  can  be  used  for  purposes  oth«  than  aS^ 
manufacture:  arms  can  only  be  used  f or  w  purposes      iHsthCTc! 

weapons  we  must  in  logic  embargo  raw  materials 

And  Is  It  not  striking  that  while  arms  emhonroes  are  decried  fn» 

ft  S  £J  '^^  embargo  wculd  produce  war  on  the  east   why  Would 

It  produce  peace  on  the  west?  Or  if  the  lifting  of  tl^antaSro  ^s  to 
preserve  our  peace  and  neutrality  on  the  east  why^iSS^  t^S 
in  arms  not  have  that  effect  in  the  west?  Is  It  not^^blj^h^fn 
both  cases  Interventlcn  would  be  promoted  by  the  prSpo^«l  chamre" 
JuSThffameT"^  '^'  "aggressor."  to  be  W.  ^bTTnljJ^n^S^,' 

frJ^^t"iI,w^  *°  Important  that  American  vessels  be  kept  out  of 
trade  to  belligerents  and  out  of  war  zones,  represented  as  a  con- 
tinuing  dally  danger  to  the  United  States,  whv^was  tSe  motlc?^S 
Senator  TOBFY  immediately  to  remove  that  danger  defeltSi?  Is  °t 
desired  to  expose  American  citizens  to  such  further  daiSer  for  a 
month,  pe'-haps.  in  o.-der  that  these  relatively  attractive  and  non! 
controversial  provisions  shall  carry  on  their  tacks  ?he  highly  5S- 
datable  and  vulnerable  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo?  Ls  help  to  Se 
Allies  more  Import^ant  than  the  Immediate  prote^lon  of  the  United 
States  against  Involvement?  unuea 

If  the  policy  Is  motivated  by  the  desire  to  assist  the  Allies  as  U 
now  widely  admitted,  then  the  dangers  Senator  Borah  and  other! 
foresee  are  linminent.  For  it  is  natural  that  If  the  aasisUnc?  cf 
arms  for  cash  or  short-term  credit  does  not  suffice.  morV  a^is^nce 

A^fnTf  tH  .  H  ^^^'''^^-^'-P^  L''  It  pa-^sible  that  credit  will  be  refused? 
^  ?  i  ^^f  ^"^^  ^°'  ^^^^-  will  men  be  refused?  If  the  desire  for 
A^  ed  victory  becomes  not  merely  a  per.sonal  wish  but  a  national 
policy,  how  can  neutrality  be  maintained?  And  how  can  we  reiy 
1  mlts  to  the  aid  that  will  be  rendered?  Thus,  the  first  nter- 
yentlon  becomes  indicative  of  a  policy  and  Its  proponents  are  likely 
to  become  slaves  to  their  Interventionist  emotions  I  venture  to 
believe  that  It  is  directly  contrary  to  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  to  intervene  In  the  European  struggle,  even  more  so  than  the 
last  intervention  In  1917,  On  this  issue  I  call  attention  to  an  Im! 
^C^r^adTpSaSel^"""^^  °"^^^"  ^^^^  P"""»^«^  und"e;°the"  tit  le 

thi't  VmV,,^^!!f  ^l  ^^  ^°  ''°''^^°^  ""'^  Jurtg^ent.  it  must  be  recognized 
that  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  Is  distinctly  unneutral:  that  it  Is 
v^nffnn  ^,^'|-v^°"on,  exceedingly  likely  to  yield  to  further  Inter- 
lf^^l^l\  Statesmen  of  the  European  belligerents  seem  to  under- 
stand this.  We  need  not  expatiate  on  the  disastrous  effects  of  war 
upon  the  United  States.  Every  person  with  a  stake  in  the  com' 
bounds °"^^^  to  oppose  it,  whether  on  economic,  social,  or  political 

The  American  experiment  will  have  been  made  a  failure  bv  the 
men^cf  this  generation.     They  should  shrink  from  such  a  resiKJusl- 

There  ere  many  parts  of  the  present  bill  which  could  be  accented 
T^e  prohibitions  again.st  taking  pa.ssage  on  belligerent  ve.^ el, 
agamst    loans    to    belligerents,    against    American    vessels    earrvlne 

Mi^P  h".   >,T^'?'^'°"'-.^^'  "°^  P^''^  °'  t^^  1«^-  «'■«'  unobjectionable 
Mere  doubtful   are   the   stringent   provisions   concernlnp   cash   and 
carry^  Which  are  likely  to  take  a  considerable  part  of  the  imerlS 
merchant  marine  off  the  seas.     This  was  designed  °n  goLl  fa  -i^tS 
t^mnrt,^"""']"""  '^*P'  ^"'^  '^'^'^^"^  '^""^  war  risks  and  to  rernoJ? 
ll^J^ci  f^lV'T  "'^  Am^'-l'^an  people  and  the  administration   to 
regard  the  sinking  even  of  carriers  of  contraband  as  an  overt  act 
likely  to  arouse  passions  for  war.     But  if  the  American  people  could 
fol  ow  Kipling  and  "keep"  their  "head  when  all  about"  them  "are 
losing  theirs."  it  would   be  realized   that  such  ships   and   t^rsons 
assume   the  risks  of   their   location,   and   under   no   circumstances 
should  the  Nation  permit  itself  to  be  aroused  to  belligerent  feeling 
rhe  Scandinavian  countries  seem  to  keep  their  balance      It  is  the 
function   of    the   administration    to   allay   unjustified    Indignation 
Even  If  wrongful  sinkings  sliould  occur  there  are  other  means  of 
vindication  than  war. 

Arbitrations  and  claims  settlements  are  the  Indicated  course 
But  If  American  self-control,  following  the  Inept  conduot  of 
American  neutrality  on  the  last  great  occasion,  la  so  unreliable  as 
to  find  causes  for  war  In  accidents  or  acts  that  are  today  an 
incident  of  maritime  war,  then  It  Is  better  to  remove  temptations 
rrcm  belligerents  and  from  ourselves  and  suffer  the  lois-ses  But 
the  proposed  bill  needs  further  study,  for  even  under  th'la  thecrv 
of  lemcvlng  temptation,  it  exceeds  the  bctmds  of  reasonableness 
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In  restricting  American  commerce  If  the  administration  desires 
nf>utraiity,  it  mmht  make  an  effort  to  d-fend  American  neutral 
ritrhts  aaamst  all  belliKc rents,  a  task  made  mure  difficult  for  tins 
administration  by  the  surrenders  of  the   1915-16  adininisiration. 

Mcreover,  the  zoal  for  enibarsoes  In  1935  was  cxcer'^lve.  Why 
not  confine  the  embargo  to  belligerent  countries?  VV'l^y  include 
neutrals?  The  present  act  prohibits  shipment  not  only  to  bell:s?- 
erents,  but  to  "any  neutral  state  for  tr;msshipment  to"  or  for  the 
use  of  any  such  belhgerent  state."  Apart  from  the  admin;s'rative 
difficulty  of  enforc;nif  such  a  prohibition,  it  is  not  the  dutv  of  a 
neutral  exporting:  nation  to  enforce  the  d>)ctrine  of  continuous 
voyage  or  Iran-port.  Tliat  is  the  bellit;erent's  business.  Such  an 
amendment,  ri  tain:n':r  the  embariio  on  belktjcrent.s,  but  lifting  it 
for  neutrals,  would  not  I  fhmk  be  challengeable,  for  it  could  not 
be  said  to  be  calculated  to  help  me  set  of  belligerents  only.  If 
it  were,  how<ver.  the  chant;e  would  be  illeeal. 

Still  more  doubtful  is  the  administration  policy  of  admitting 
arm.ed  m--rchant  vessels  to  American  port.s.  althoufrh  the  act  give:-; 
the  PrcMd  nt  power  to  prohibit  such  admission  The  alleged  dis- 
tinction b'>tween  defensive  and  offensive  armament  is  specious, 
for  a  slne;le  shot  from  a  6-inch  gun  can  undo  a  submarine.  Sec- 
retary Lan.slng  realized  and  admitted  hus  mistake  on  the  armed 
ship  C4Uf-stion  on  January  18,  1916.  but  bv  that  time  there  was  a 
vf'^trd  bilUs'^rent  interest  in  his  error,  and  he  w;-  not  allowed  to 
withdraw  from  it.  It  uIMmntrly  laid  the  foundation  for  Ameri- 
can intervention,  for  Pri.^ident  WILnou  maintained  the  strange 
preposition  that  it  was  a  matter  of  "national  honor"  for  American 
citizens  to  trivel  uimiolested  on  armed  belligerent  merchant 
ve.s.sels.  Holland  knew  better  and  refused  to  admit  such  vessels  to 
its  ports.  The  United  States  sliould  follow  this  sound  example,  if 
It  wi'-hcs  to  escape  trouble 

Many  of  the  changes  In  the  prrpr^s'^d  bill  are  de'^i'-'ned  to 
strengthen,  not  weaken.  American  neutrality.  To  these  tlKTe  can 
be  no  objection  Others,  however,  like  the  lifting  of  tlic  arm^ 
embareo,  are  calctilared  to  rel  ix  Am.e-iran  neutrality  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  .'ide  in  the  war.  Th-^se  chan-es  ;>re  not  privileged  and 
are  not  leconcilaMe  with  neutral :tv  Tliev  expo  e  the  country  to 
possible  rcprl'^als.  Even  if  it  be  assumed  that:  the  handicapped  bel- 
ligerent will  not  retaliate,  he  is  privileged  to  do  so.  and  the  possi- 
bility of  America's  remaining  at  peace  is  transferred  to  al:en  deci- 
sion No  cotintry  professing  to  desire  neutrality  should  knowingly 
court  such  a  risk. 

An  attractive  argument  has  been  made  tha'.  In  view  rf  the  almost 
universal  hope  here  for  Allied  victory,  a  rpfun.l  to  lift  the  arms 
embarg  )  will,  if  Germany  seems  to  he  wmnu  g.  produce  an  ava- 
lanche of  emotion  m  favor  of  Intervention  in  the  war.  whereas  the 
lifting  of  the  embargo  will  be  a  safety  valve  for  this  emotion,  and 
people  will  then  be  satisfied  that  everything  has  beon  done  to  aid 
the  Allied  cause  short  of  cp^-n  intervention 

Naturally,  such  an  argument  is  debatable  Tlio:^e  who  would 
re'ain  the  present  embargo  for  the  duration  of  'he  war  doubtless 
believe  that  opening  the  door  to  intervention  will  not  cause  any 
diminution  in  the  pressure  to  cp  ^n  the  door  still  wider  In  the 
event  that  the  Allies  should  seem  not  to  be  winning  In  view  of 
the  Allied  countries'  capacity  for  manufacturing,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  arms  traffic  Involves  but  10  or  15  percent  of  tht<  total 
commerce,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  they  could  obtain  American  and 
o'hcr  arms  from  netitral  countries.  It  seem.s  to  me  best  not  to 
violate  the  law  to  satisfy  an  emotion  which  many  of  us  may  .-hare. 
■Vr'hat  I  am  now  concerned  about  Is  to  avoid"  the  confusion,  so 
common  in  recent  years,  that  in  the  name  of  neutrality  and  peace 
hostile  acts  may  .safely  be  undertaken  It  is  a  cause  for  appre- 
hension that  within  2  weeks  of  the  outbreak  of  a  European  war  d:s- 
crlmln:itory  acts  should  be  contemplated  which  indicate  both  a 
mood  and  a  po.ssibillty  of  intervention.  But  the  proposal  should  be 
debated  on  that  platform,  atid  not  on  the  theory  th.it  a  contribvi- 
tion  is  thereby  made  to  keeping  America  out  of  war  or  toward 
preserving  Us  neutrality. 
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HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK   KENTUCKY 

IX  THK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  23  degialativc  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 


THE  AMERICAN  FORUM  OF  THE  AIR 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimou.s  consent 
thi'.t  a  di.'^cusslcn  before  tbe  American  Forum  of  the  Air 
b'tW'^n  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  McN.vryI.  and  a  panel  consisting 
of  .'^rv'^ral  other  ve:y  distinpuished  Senators,  be  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  oidered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Announcer  Mc^'opmick  WOL — jn  cooperation  with  WOR — pre- 
sents the  American  Fcrutn  of  the  Air 

Tonight  listeners  to  the  coast-to-coa.^t  Mutual  Network  will  hear 
the  third  of  this  season's  Sunday  night  broadc.i^ts.  eminatinj,  in  m 
the  modern  broadcasting  .-tudics  cjf  the  New  Dipartnv  nt  ot  Interior 
Building  in  \Vashingti,n.  D    C 

The  facilities  cf  these  studios  have  been  extended  bv  the  Siecrrtary 
of  the  Interior.  Harold  L  Ickes.  in  the  intc-e^t  of  free  speech,  on 
assurances  these  educational  broadcasts  will  present  both  s.des  if  n 
national  problem,  teniperately  discu.sscd  by  the  leaders  of  <  p[josing 
schools  of  thouiiht  and  conducted  bv  a  nonpartisan,  ncnpolitical 
organisation 

Tonight  s  American  Forum  of  tlie  Air  will  be  presrnted  denMcal 
to  those  which  became  su<  h  widely  listened-to  programs  1  ist  vear. 
Under  the  direction  of  Theodore  "dranik.  pioneer  in  iducational 
radio  discussion,  you  first  will  hear  the  presentation  rf  both  sido«  of 
tonight's  topic  of  dLscusf^ion  by  outstanding  leaders  on  the  ■^ubj.-ct. 
P'ollowing  the  formal  presentation  of  opposing  views,  the  i;  sue  will 
be  heard  in  an  informal  di-cussicn  by  a  panel  board  readv  to  trtat 
the  argument  extemporaneously 

And  now.  ctir  chairman    Mr  "TTieodore  Orantk 

Chairman  Granik    Thank  you,  Mr    McC(-rmlck. 

As  the  .'-potlieht  of  International  attention  centers  on  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  which  continues  it.s  debat*'  on  embar^'o  repeal, 
we  bring  to  you  another  fcmm  to  weigh  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
latest  developmen-s  High  lightintr  i  w.  ek  of  lively  f'iscusim  was 
the  radio  address  over  this  netwi^rk  of  Col  Charl.-s  A  Ll  idbert;h. 
whi-h  resulted  in  a  free-for-all  dl.^cussion  en  the  fc^nate  f.cor,  some 
prusing  and  ethers  crltic;?:ng  the  fixer's  sp<>ech. 

Following  in  part  the  prrposa's  suggested  bv  fcmer  President 
Hocver  in  New  Yrik  this  week.  Colonel  Lindberl-'h  urged: 

An  embargo  on  offensive  we:ipons  and  mui-.itions 

Unrestricted  sale  by  the  United  States  of  puj-elv  dcfensne  arma- 
ment 

Prohibition  cf  American  shipping  to  bellig'^rent  countries  of 
Europe  and  th"lr  danger  zones 

Refusal  of  cr.dit  to  all  warring  nations  or  their  agents. 

Sen.itor  Pittm.an.  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Ri'latiins  Crmmlttee 
and  leader  of  the  administration  forces,  stated:  "Colon-l  Lind- 
bergh's statem.ent  Is  subject  to  the  construction  that  he  .ipprcves 
of  the  bru'al  conquest  of  democratic  countries  thrcut'h  war  cr 
threat  of  destruction  through   war  " 

However.  Senator  L.a  Follette.  of  Wisconsin,  declared  L  ndbiTgh 
rendered  a  great  patriotic  service  in  making  the  spetch,  and 
sup!K)rted  the  basic  position  of  those  who  are  oppcHcc  to  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  who  are  determined  that  America 
shall  not  Intervene  in  the  European  war 

But  opposition  leaders  agree  with  administration  spokesmen 
that  it  would  be  difficult  to  distinguish  between  offen:;ive  and 
defensive  weapons  and  supjily  Europe  with  only  the  latter. 

And  capping  a  lively  day  of  debate,  the  Senate  heard  Senator 
Lf.NDEEN,  of  Minnesota,  jirofjose  amied  United  States  h(  izure  of 
British  posses-slons  in  the  West  Indies  in  payment  for  war  debts, 
evoking  another  storm  of  debate  and  criticism  by  administration 
supporters. 

Thus  the  Senate  enters  another  week  of  debate  on  this  vital 
Issue  although  administration  leaders  expect  to  start  voting  on 
Imnortant  amendments  betore  this  week  closes.  Thev  still  claim 
65  Senate  votes  for  repeal  and  a  safe  margin  to  pa.ss  the  Mil  with- 
out the  embargo,  while  opposition  forces  contend  that  the  tight  is 
Jtist  bcginnlnc.  basing  much  of  their  hopes  for  the  embargo  on  a 
closer  House  division. 

And  so  tonight  we  present  six  distintrulshed  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  a  forum  discu.ssion  of  the  subject.  We  will  hear  first 
from  Senator  Ci..^fDE  Pepper,  of  Florida,  one  of  the  outstai  ding  ad- 
ministration leaders.  He  will  be  followed  bv  Senator  Charle.6  L. 
McNary,  of  Oretjon.  Republican  minoritv  leader  of  the  Senate 

Immediately  following,  we  will  present  an  Informal  panel  dis- 
cussion.    Our   panel   members   are: 

Senators  Edward  R,  Burke,  of  Nebraska:  Lynn  J  Fhazier  of 
North  Dakota:  Rush  D  Holt,  of  West  Virginia,  and  Elbert  D. 
Thomas,   of   Utah 

And  now  Senator  Pepper, 

ADDRESS    BY    SENATOR    CLAUDE    PEPPER 

The  eyes  of  the  world  are  up(m  America  again.  For  what  we  do 
In  the  next  few  days  sh.tll,  in  the  Judgment  of  mc^st  men.  deter- 
mine not  only  the  course  of  our  country,  but  the  kind  of  world 
in  which  we  and  those  who  come  after  us,  shall  live 

A  war  has  been  thrust  upon  the  world  by  a  great  inte  iiat  ional 
brigand: 

By  a  man  who  him.«elf  has  ordered  men  shot  down  without  a 
trial,  in  his  own  presence,  btcau.se  tliev  differed  with  him  ncUt- 
Icidly.  ■  ' 

By  a  man  who  has  repudiated  religion  and  n-.an's  C.od  and 
turned  the  clock  of  time  back  before  religion  and  Christ  and  the 

en  .ss. 

By  a  man  who  has  adopted  war— the  killing  of  men  th'  widow- 
ing of  wives,  the  orphaning  of  childn  n,  the  m.umlng  if  men's 
bodies,  the  crtiel.  cold  destruction  of  the  finest  artistry  of  man's 
mind  and  hands  as  the  chief  instrument  of  his  irte-national 
policy. 

By  a  man  who  disdains  human  freedom,  who  scorns  human  rights 
whose  cynical  mind  ignore?  htm^.an  aspirations,  who  d;'-Kles  the 
reacli  of  human  conscience  into  the  ethereal  realms  of  the  spirit 
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In  the  face  of  the  prayers  of  the  world,  against  the  ent-eatv  of 
men  and  wom.en  of  pood  will  everj-where,  to  satis'y  his  lus^'or  rSweJ 
cS-n5e"1  ^^,;°"^--^'  ^^'«  ^^  ^-^  engulfed'  the  world  i^The 

The  whole  world  could  see  the  terrible  scourge  of  this  war  haneme 
over  the  head  of  mankind.  No  man  tried  harder  to  str.p T'  no  maS 
prayed  and  labored  more  untirim:lv  to  stay  th^  unn  Icntin^  h^^^ 
Of  Hitler  than  President  PrankUn  b,  Roo^Ut  "  Wh  le  he  plead?S 
with  thLs  conscienceless  man  the  world  held  it-s  breath  and  nravS 
and  hoped  almost  against  hope  that  he  might  succeed     It  w a-  an  S 

and  iron  than  his  hero  Bismarck  was.  neither  heard  no^  cared  ^ 

^l'KT^P^'''^^''■^''^^  '^""^^^d  to  the  mmd  or  spirit    for  l^inf a  man 
ol  blood  and  Iron  he  knew  only  force  for  a  maiter  ^ 

President  Roosevelt  knew,  as  you  and  I  knew,  that  the  safest  and 

T^rTLT.^Vl^^^  '^''  '''""°"  °^^  ^^  ^-^^  ^^d  vour  son  at  We  was 
for  there  to  be  no  war  in  Europe     He   too   trie^i  t.n  «fnv />,!  V^T^T  , 

Hitler  by  giving  notice  to  Hitle'J  anfthe  worW  th^t  Si  blo^Tdlc 
ator  could  not  depend  upon  an  unneutral.  lll-conce,v4d    SS-e  in 
^r^^  SoT"'"^  ^  '"  instrument  to  help  hun  flood  iSro'pl  S 

inTogicT^caSsrin''moH''^'°"'^"^^  ^^''^^°  Act  was  Indefensible 
m  iogic.  txcause  In  modem  war  there  Is  no  real  difference  between 
aims,  mumtions,  and  Implements  of  war,  and  steel  gaSne  co^t^^n 
X.^r^''''"''  '\'  instruments  cf  war  are  either  made  o  by  JhlS 
alone  they  may  be  employed.  Evervbodv  knew  that  in  rep^.r,  t>,„^ 
was  no  difTerence  In  morals  between  selling  a  truck  or  a  tfnL    i?  « n 

woTiirb.'b:^.  "'''"'';  ''''  P""^'''^^  without^^fch  tho  e'ii^truxSenU 
would  be  but  monstrous  obstructions  to  the  wagln-  of  war 

I  .say,  the  people  knew  not   only  that   the  so-called  emSrco  law 
r^^  *il^"""'  ^^''"  '"  '"''^"°":  ^^"y  ^"'■^  It  was  Indcfc^is'Se Yn  nrln 

oife  hk^  HliHr'Vhnt'H  '"  '^'"''^'  P^^^^^^^  """'^  ^°  th"  aSv'aSaSr; 
one  like  Hitler   who  had  prostituted  a  period  of  peace  to  prenare  for 

cf^waT'whUe     h?;e"t'Tf1r  "'  "-^^ -"-'tioSs.  and^lS^Kem 

slJes^art^ielr'V^a^s^iln^o'prunnfg  hSs'"^^  ^^^'°^^  ^"^°  P^^" 
But  opp(^sit!on  thpu  as  now  developed  in  Congress 

a^7no:-dlr"k'fn  VeatS  Tc"^  '"'""'"^  "'"^  ^^^  ^'^^'"^  "^^  '""^^ 
of  the  Pret.rt.  n     «^h     i       ^o^P^-^^^'  '"  accordance  with  the  appeal 
^l  .,        K  ^  .     ^  'L"''  ^'""^  oft-expressed  sentiment  of  the  American 
Kte  ^^Tnf  a''  ''''''^.'  f  encouragement  to  Hitler  trem  the 
Of  August  America  In  June.  July,  or  even  in  the  first  days 

H<,w  many  times  we  may  repeat  the  lines,  "Of  all  sad  words  nf 
tongue  or  pen,  the  saddest  are.  It  might  have  been  '  " 

\\hen  this  war  came,  the  United  States  was  faced  with  two  nrl- 
mary  problems:  Should  we  exercise  all  of  our  accusTomed  riihte 
under  international  law,  send  our  ships  upon  the  seven  Saswfth 

TrlS'^'^WhU?  f 'S  ?r  "'^'""^  '^^  «^^--  ^°  the'hl7hroads''of*the 
w.rld?  While  tradition  and  law  said,  "Yes,"  the  exncriences  of 
the  last  war  and  the  heart  of  America  said    "No  ■•        *^^P"'ences   of 

be^weTnlhis^Na'tlon^^^'i^fn''''  "^^  '^"'  ''''^  ""'^'"'^^  °'  commerce 
lea*  four  f^-hs  of  «n  .r  '  "^  T'"'''^  P''^^"'  ^^''^^  constitutes  at 
tv;»   »  °^  "^^  °^  *^"'"  f^rfiRn  trade,  be  destroved'     Should 

Sck  t^'n' w"  ^^  '^.^"  ''°"^  '^^  ^^^^'  *^"''"  *e  were'^Cuilding  hS 
m  ft  \°,.^^"/"cient  mastery?  We  knew  that  our  foreign  trade 
m.de  the  difference  between  good  times  and  bad  times-  be tweeii 
Of  us  "thT^v^^'S  '^;J  ""'''"■'  ^^'^'"P^°y^^:  and  we  did  noT'fe??  mfos 
economic  li'enf^h^'l'^ir'  "^  ?"'  ''^'^  essentials  upon  which  the 
economic  in  c  of  thib  Nation  rest,  and  so  we  tried  to  find  a  reason- 
able middle  ground.  We  would  preserve  what  trade  we  could  S5th 
the  bclheerents,  but  we  would  avoid  every  possible  risk 

nrnds  of°ni'^''''^HPK^^''  ^''"■d"'"  ^^  the  seas,  abandon  the  high- 
roads of  the  world,  bring  home  every  American  ship  which  flew 
the  American  flag  to  a  danger  zone  or  a  belligerent  nation 

c'old  iLs"L°r  w't^'''''"'  ^"^  'i'"  *'''^'*  retrained  its  commerce  or 
c  o;#t.  its  border  to  any  purchaser  who  came  prepared  to  oav  for 
Is  goods,  we  would  not  venture  a  single  ship  a  single  sailer  or  a 
angle  citizen  even  where  war  might  be  upon  tLhU  sea'a  le? 
alone  In  a  country  where  war  was.  ^  ^      ^^^'   ^^^ 

We  would  say  to  all  the  warring  nations.  "If  you  want  our  eoods 
f■^uff^'''^  T  "^'"^=  '''^'  ^^'  ^'"^'  t°  ^^f^  here  in  our  Swn  hSS' 
own  risi^  ''°°''  ^'  ^°""  °^'^  ^"°^=-  ^"  y°"^  °*"  «hiP«.  and  a?  yoii 

Thl<^  is  the  neutrality  law  now  pending 

Could  any  principle  ever  be  fairer  than  that? 
shfoi'To^in  ?n  fn""^^  "''  1"^  *'^"  ^^  amended  so  as  to  allow  our 
luvi  vpt^«t  ,t.,  •"  ^'"'^'  ^'^"'  ^^""'^  ^^  "^  '^^eer  of  them  being 
UP  ;.Ih  k^  •  "'"""y  °^  °"^  ''^^^^s  ^'i"  ^ave  to  be  laid  up  and 
Jd  bv  ...rm^^'"'''."  ^u^°''  °-  '■"'■y  ^^^^  commerce  which  we  buUt 
up  b>  sacriflce  and  diligence  and  governmental  efforts.    But  we  are 

e<v  ;L°..^^,^'  '"^^^^  sacriflces,  because  not  one  of  us  but  woS 
of  Ampri..^°  commerce  of  America  to  be  as-sured  that  the  sons 
tL^^Tfnrr.  °^^^'^J^''^^'^  "^^*^^  ^«^"  ^  ^°'-'=ed  to  saU  across 
ieln  battleflS  European  battle  flags,  and  die  upon  Euro- 

be^pWo"t''T^  ""'^  ^^"^  ''"^  ^  unneutral  because  Germany  may  not 

becSu^  thP  R^i^K  ^""^!.  ^"^^  '^^^  ^^"^  ^°°^«  i^  their  own  Lips 
Dt  cause  the  British  wotild  Interfere 

m  pf,r^l  ^>^^  ^"""^^^  """"'^  ^"^y  ^'■°"^  Germany's  neutral  neighbors 
m  Europe  because  Germany  won't  let  the  gcxxis  by. 
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Ri?^7if^l  ^.^"""^  ^"'"^  ^°^  "P°«  o"r  t^«ds  the  wratix  of 
Hitler  If  we  sold  gxxls  to  all  who  would  come  and  ret  them    but 

?o';!fr.^^'^Jf  ^^.^  ^^""  ^^^'  °°t  'i^lared  war  upon  tb?  SeuS 
countries  who  seU  to  Hitler  in  Eurcpe  "eutr»i 

r^oT^vfJ  ^^  '^  ^^  ^i^^t  ^"'^  ^  ^and  power  like  Hitler's  to  buy  from  his 
neighbors  upon  the  land,  but  It  is  all  wrong  for  ^  powST^lie 
Gr^eat  Britain  and  FYance,  to  buy  from  thelf  nelgh^JT^^  Sj 

leoTS^nn"^^  Li}^i  ^^'^  ^^r^P  ^"^^  ''^  t^  *d^Pt  t»^»s  neutrality 
legislation,  putting  everything  In  the  same  category  and  making 
those  who  would,  what  we  have  to  sell,  to  come  S^  get  1?  ^ 

RelT  /n^  hf.l  vf  "^  ^""^  *'^  *'*''^  «  ^^^^  "°<*er  internluonal  law  to 
Huvr  £,^  H^  Y^^J"^  "v"'"  ^"^^  iiarbors.     Then  do  they  mean  that 

r^I^.^^u^  that  kind  of  a  person,  isn't  it  aU  the  more  Imperative  that 
hfs  r^H  """^  ^i'^^'  neglectively  or  afBrmatlvely  lend  htoiour  aid  to 
his  mad  crusade  to  conquer  the  world.  ^^ 

-They  say  if  America  reUs  her  goods  to  any  purchaser  who  comes 
and  gets  them   it  would  contribute  to  the  cai-nage  of  wir 
Will  spi-e?d^.'       ^"i^«  «l°e5  °ot  seU  her  goods,  the  carnage  of  war 

uJr,  ^'^■'  ^.  American  goods  or  guns  are  bought  and  taken  home  bv 
any  country  Who  uses  them  in  the  defensTof  human  freedSS  for 
neh^f  thp' «'*°'if '  '^'  P^'^tian  religion,  for  the  sanctitr^  h^mS 
fS  1^'  s«"«i°ess  of  human  hope  and  aspirations.  I  thank  God 

In^F^'oroMl  '^°  ^  '^"°'^  and  you  know,  that  the  battle  being  fought 
wh-fw^,H  ^°^-  V^  ^°'  ^^^  mastery  of  Europe.  To  determine 
SVcne  i^^.  '"""^'^f  "^  Hitlerlsm  shall  fly  i.porthe  ram  par  So? 
Si,a^  .1'  '^'v!'^  '^"^«'  °'  whether  the  mastery  of  Europe  shall 

llvi  wiS  us'.n'n.^'  °'  ']^'^'  ^'^'^  '°'  ™°"'  *^^°  1«>  SSS  have 
thS  Ti    voJ     ^.tf''%"°''  """^^y  ^"^  f^"^  friendship.    For  more 

friend  to  us  ^  ^'''''    ^^^    °'''^'    '^"    ^^    °'    * 

scJb:dT;u?^M"oi;?i^SSrS7l?Thrr  tTntoThLr^  Tn. 
rrid°agSTn^Sth^°r.°"^^  ^"^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  evtn^^f^rt??^ 
w^rr,^  w'^"^'''^'''  ^^^'eves  that  we  or  any  other  nation  In  the 
^S.onsh"rw-K"a'  Hm    ""'  T""'^  °'  ^^^'^"^  '"  *h«'  kind   of   a 

for  mSv  over  IntvJJtr-  "^^"^  ^^^^^  ^^^  «=«^  ^^  ^o^lzon 
lur  luasicry  over  all  that  he  can  survey 

again"  brr^Tnor^/^f  ^"'"'■'^*  «^^"  go  to  war  In  Europe 
again  but  I  am  determined  so  far  as  I  can  nrevent  It  thut  nn 
American  law  .hall  help  to  give  to  HlUer  o?  to  any  eSSL^ 
ni«.^/"  "'^  P°T"  *°  ^''^"^  ^'^^  t°  wl^"e  »t  could  prSltuJT^f^m 
our  S,  °A  ''*'",•  "'^  '^^*°"  t^«t  ^"^h  o"f  Shores.  oV  the  lands  S 
our  21  American  republics  which  have  set  In  permanent  founda 

hemlspt^^^"^^"^^"^  -^  *^«  institutions  orS^m'  TTCs 
i^JoH^^'  ^'*5'  America's  destiny  Is  Isolation.     I  say.  If  they  mean  bv 

^pS"terSS^°not°'si;r^'^H^"^^'-^^«-  °°*  ^^aggllng  o^?;  othe? 
peoples    territory,  not  seeking  other  nation's  conauest    we  aiv  uii 

^^tionists^  but  if  they  mean  by  isolation  tha?^we  are  dlMnter 
ested  In  whether  civilization  perishes  from  th^  *iarth  »h«lv;I. 
bloody  Hitlensm  baptizes  the  eanh,  whether  d^ardTy^ictrSrsSfn 
encompasses  the  earth,  whether  the  iron  feetnf  tv^^t.  »!^  ^ 
down  the  free  peoples  of  the  world  wS?th«'re°l  g  o'J^^s  and  "S^ 
Ls  worshipped,  whether  we  have  no  sense  of  right  no  fJSfne^ 
wrong,  no  syrnpathy  for  victims,  no  sentiment  for  tSe  o?prcLd 
no  care  for  those  who  are  maimed  and  mangled  if  thev  ^^' 
that  America  is  alike  without  a  conscience  or  a' cauS^^^.f^h!:^ 
meaii  that  America  repudiates  all  her  glorious  p^  that  8h« 
forfeited  all  her  noble  destiny,  that  she  hal  grown  callous  t^P~^ 
flne  thing  that  moves  the  hearts  of  men  and^omen  ?«ay  ^iTaS 
God,  I  am  not  that  kind  of  an  isolationist  "  ^' 

Now    therefore,  in  this  crucial  hour,  let  America  be  nraverful 

business  of  preserving  all  that  good  and   brave  men  and   women 
have  saved  out  of  the  wreckage  of  the  past.     A  uSted  ^nl^^n. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  Psppex 

And  now  we  are  pleased  to  present  Senator  Charlm  i     Mnsi.n^ 
ol  Oregon,  minority  leader  of  the  Senate.  '-^'ari.«»  L    McNaht, 

ADDRESS  BT  SENATOR  CHARLES  L.  M'NART 

T  k"u^'''^?,!^1°^  proposals  for  revision  of  our  neutrality  legislation 
I  bellev,3  that  we  should  concede  at  the  outlet  that  all  bf  uVhavL  a 
common  objective,  namely,  to  do  that  which  will  keep  the  uXd 
States  cut  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  man  in  CorSess  who 
again  wants  to  see  the  blood  of  America's  flne  youth  ^ili^d  on 
forelgii  battlefields.  Each  of  us.  whatever  our  views  an  oVrtiLar 
questions,  wishes  to  do  that  which  wUl  best  protSl  ^^^ 
country  and  its  people.  °*° 

This  was  the  objective  we  all  had  in  mind  back  in  1935  when 
Congr^i  enacted  the  first  Neutrality  Act.  In  that  tegl^tion  w2 
believed  that  one  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  8tayln?oS  S  wIJ 
was  to  refuse  to  sell  arms  and  munitions  tb  countries  Uiat  reijrSd 
S'nr'^^;,.Sf '  f  ^  '^''  felt^Hind  many  of  us  stlU  fS^^tS?^ 
unrestricted  sale  of  arms  and  mimltlons  diulng  the  World  War  vi^ 
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a  major  reason  why  we  became  involved  In  that  conflict.  We  felt 
that  one  pracncal  method  of  avoiding  war  wi\s .  to  say  to  our 
pfople:  "You  must  forego  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  arms  and 
m-unitions  to  countries  at  war  in  order  that  the  peace  of  vcur 
own  country  m;£;ht  be  preserved."  Congress  overwhelmingly 
adopted  that  re.'Olution.  and  the  President  approved  it.  It  became 
the  national  policy  of  our  Government 

Seme  months  later  Ccngre.-^s  again  approved  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implement.s  of  war.  On 
that  occas.on  the  vote  in  the  Hcu-e  was  353  to  27.  and  so  unanimous 
v.us  the  -upport  of  the  embargo  in  the  Senate  that  a  roll  call  was 
not  d.m.iiided.  In  1937  Congress  again  approved  an  embargo  on 
arms,  amn.unitinn.  and  Implements  of  war  in  legislation  containing 
other  safeguards  for  our  neutrality  which  are  not  now  in  serious 
di.-pute.  The  Senate  passed  the  1937  legislation  by  a  vote  of  63  to 
6.  while  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  was  376  to  13. 
The  President  likewise  gave  his  approval  to  these  measures,  making 
thtm  law  Indeed,  the  President,  in  the  summer  of  1936,  enthusi- 
ast! ally  endorsed  .such  previsions  as  the  arms  embargo  as  "new 
w>  .ipciiS  with  v.hich  to  maintain  our  neutralitv"  in  time  of  war 
abroad.  And  on  that  occasion  the  President  warned  us  to  be  on 
our  guard  against  tlio;.c.  seeking  "fool's  gold,"  who  w->uld,  when  war 
came,  a' tempt  to  "break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality." 

My  only  purpose  in  citing  this  brief  bit  of  history  I's  to  indicate 
to  you  that  the  present  arms  embargo  was  adopted  only  after  the 
mest  thoughtful  deliberation,  with  the  approval  of  the'  Prtsident, 
repeatedly  expres>ed,  and  with  virtually  the  unanimous  support 
of  all  parties  and  factions  in  Congress.  In  this  leeislation  we 
believed  we  had  taken  a  practical  step,  with  a  minimum  of  dam- 
age to  the  American  economic  system,  toward  avoiding  incidents 
that  lead  to  war.  None  ever  contended  it  wae  perfect  legislation. 
You  cannot  h.avc  perfect  legislation  in  regard  to  neutrality  or  any 
other  very  important  subject.  But  we  thought  it  was  a  practical 
and  a  sound  way  to  safeguard  our  country  from  war 

Now  we  are  a.-ked  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  which  has  been 
our  national  policy  for  more  than  4  years.  In  view  of  the  pur- 
pose for  whirh  this  law  was  three  times  enacted  so  overwhelm- 
ingly, surely  the  burden  of  demonstrating  why  the  emban;o  should 
be  lifted  rests  en  tho.'-e  who  advocate  such  a  course.  Beyond  all 
shadow  of  doubt  they  should  prove  to  us  that  repeal  of  the 
embarco  is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation  If  thev  do  not, 
then  tlie  arms  emhareo  should  be  maintained. 

Unless  it  can  be  shown  that  repeal  ol  the  arms  embargo  will 
better  serve  our  dome.stic  interests  than  its  maintenance,  then  it 
should  not  be  repealed.  R«\asons  which  spring  out  of  the  cffpct  of 
the  present  embargo  on  other  nations  are  beside  the  point.  Tlie 
American  Conuress  has  a  duty  to  legislate  for  the  best  intere-^ts 
of  the  American  people — not  for  the  benefit  of  some  foreien 
pov.er.  ° 

In  the  several  weeks  since  the  Senate  started  debate  on  this 
issue  I  have  not  heard  advanced  a  single  aru'ument  which  ade- 
quately demonstrates  how  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  serve  our 
domestic  con.'^iderations.  Surprisingly,  I  have  heard  it  suggested 
that  we  should  repeal  the  arms  embargo  in  order  to  give  assistance 
to  one  group  of  the  nations  at  war  atjainst  the  other  belligerent 
This  seem^s  to  be  the  real  reason  why  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
has   been    proposed. 

Yet  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  timidity  with  which  this  reason  Is 
advanced.  It  is  a  shocking  suggestion  that  we  should  repeal  a 
domestic  law.  designed  to  keep  us  at  peace,  for  the  purpose  of 
helping  one  group  of  belligerents.  Clearly  such  action  for  that 
reason,  would  be  participation  in  the  war.  It  would  be  an  un- 
neutral action  and  it  would  be  an  action  that  might  cost  us 
dearly.  Indeed,  it  might  be  the  very  means  of  Involving  us  in 
the  war,  which  is  the  very  thing  we  are  seeking  to  avoid  Whv 
should  we  take  that  risk?  ' 

Those  of  us  who  remember  the  years  from  1914  to  1917  know 
the  part  which  the  American  export  of  arms  and  munitions  to 
the  Allies  played  in  arousing  the  hatred  of  the  German  Nation 
against  us.  So  bitter  did  the  Germans  become  as  they  learned 
that  American  guns  and  shells  were  killing  their  men  that  actu- 
ally they  attacked  this  country  in  the  submarine  warfare  They 
brought  the  war  to  oiir  shores  through  sabotage  of  our  munition 
plants.  They  sought  to  stir  up  one  of  our  neighboring  nations 
against  us.  In  their  desperation  the  Germans  determined  to  stop 
the  exports  of  American  munitions  at  all  costs.  There  was  noth- 
ing for  President  Wilson  to  do  but  acknowledge  these  attacks  on 
us  and  a.-k  C-^ngrc:.s  formally  to  declare  the  war  which  already 
existed 

I  now  hear  Members  of  Congress  saying  that  they  will  never 
vote  for  the  involvement  of  this  country  in  war.  Biit  what  else 
can  they  do  if  the  events  of  1914  to  1917  are  repeated?  The  Im- 
portant thing  is  not  to  undo  what  we  have  done  to  prevent  such 
a  chain  rt  events  from  beginning.  The  wise  thing  is  to  prevent 
the  inciden's  which  force  on  us  the  duty  of  making  such  a  terrify- 
ing decision. 

Yet  it  is  now  contended  that  there  is  no  real  distinction  between 
the  arms,  ammtnittinn.  and  Implements  of  war  now  under  embargo 
and  oth«-r  commodities  u.seful  in  war.  Of  course  there  are  dis- 
tinctions very  real  and  practical  distinctions,  and  there  are  psy- 
chi'logical  diirerrnces.  There  were  very  important  differences  25 
years  r.^c.  Exp<irt  of  American  cotton  and  wheat  and  other  raw 
materials  would  never  enrage  a  people  as  American  exports  of 
arms  and  munitions  to  the  Allies  enraged  the  Germans  In  the 
yjars  1914  to  1917  It  was  the  sale  of  arms  and  munitions  In  those 
yeurs  which  coutained  the  seeds  of  involvement  in  war  for  us. 


And  what  do  tho.=;e  who  urge  repeal  of  the  arms  embaicto  have  to 
say  to  the  proposition  that  munitions  which  we  would  now  export 
may  be  used  a  year  or  two  hence  acainst  our  own  bovs,  should  we, 
and  may  God  forbid  it.  become  involved  m  tins  terrible  conflict?  Who 
knows  the  course  this  war  may  take?  Who  knows  what  alliances 
may  be  made  if  it  continues  for  a  year  or  two?  Alreacy  we  have 
seen  such  unexpected  development.s' as  the  alliance  of  th'e  Ru.ssian 
Bear  ar.d  the  Nazi  sv.-astika.  Is  it  not  wiser  to  keep  oui  arms  and 
munitions  out  of  the  hands  cf  the  fiRhtmg  countries?  Is  it  not 
wiser  to  keep  them  at  hc;me  to  build  up  our  national-dcfen.se 
needs?  Let  us  take  every  precaution  possible  to  keep  cut  of  war, 
but  we  should  do  nothing  to  impair,  even  in  the  slightest  degree! 
our  own   Nation's  defense   forces. 

Entirely  a.-ide  from  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  am  opposed 
to  the  pending  bill  in  the  Senate  becau.  e  it  does  impair  our 
national  defenses,  as  I  shall  demonstrate  to  you.  Acvccates  of 
repeal  of  th"  arms  embargo  apparently  are  aware  that  if  tliat  safe- 
guard is  wiped  out  it  will  leave  a  gaping  hole  In  the  ramparts  of 
cur  neutrality.  I  say  they  apparently  are  aware  of  tins  b"cau.se 
they  have  made  in  the  Pittman  bill,  desperate  efforts  to  plug  up 
this  hole  by  drastic  and  stringent  provi.sicns  in  other  directions. 

For  instance,  they  have  undcrtaJcen  to  make  it  unlawful  for  an 
American  ship  "to  carry  any  passen^-ers  (  r  any  articles  cr  mate- 
rials" to  any  nation  at  war  This  means  that  American  ships  can- 
not cairy  pa.s£cngers  or  cargoes  from  the  port  of  Seatt.e  to  Van- 
couver or  Victoria  in  Canada.  It  means  an  end.  for  the  duration 
of  the  war.  of  any  ocean-born  commerce  in  American  ships  from 
Baltimore,  New  York,  or  Boston  to  Canadian  ports  It  means  that 
American  ships  must  surrender  their  peacetime  busin;-ss  in  the 
Pacific  with  such  places  as  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and  Indo-Chlna 
and  in  the  Atlantic  with  Bermuda,  the  Bahamas,  Na.'-sau,  Jamaica 
and  French  Martinique.  To  make  it  clear,  let  me  repea:  that  this 
proMsion  In  the  Pittman  bill  forbids  American  ves-sels  to  cany 
pis.srngprs  and  cargoes  to  any  of  these  places — not  Ju.st  war  mate- 
rial but  any  kind  of  cargo. 

Now  it  Is  obvious  that  this  is  an  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
restriction  on  American  shipping  Our  purpose  in  plac:ng  restric- 
tions on  our  Citizens  in  connection  with  neutralitv  legis:ation  is  to 
avoid  dangerous  contacts  which  might  involve  tlie  Nation  in  war. 
WTiat  danger  can  there  be  to  American  vessels  engaged  In  'iheir 
ordinary  peacetime  trade  between  Portland  or  Seattl  •  and  the 
Canadian  ports  of  the  British  Northwe.-,t?  Dch-s  anyone  seriously 
suppose  that  these  ships  will  be  subjected  to  subniarine  hazards 
from  nations  involved  in  war  in  Europe?  Of  course  net.  In  this 
restriction   we   are   needlessly   hara.ssing  our  own   citi/ens. 

Yet  while  that  restriction  has  been  made  too  drastic,  the  spon- 
sors of  the  pending  bill  have  left  in  it  a  loophole  large  enough  to 
drive  an  armored  car  through,  as  one  correspondent  has  described 
it.  I  refer  to  the  omission  from  this  bill  of  any  provisior  making  it 
unlawful  for  American  ships  to  carry  arms,  ammunition  and  im- 
plements ol  war  to  neutral  countries  for  transshipment  to  nations 
at  war.  Under  the  present  law  that  is  forbidden.  But  If  the  arms 
embargo  is  repealed  American  ships  lawfully  could  carry  bombs 
and  shells  and  poison  gas  to  certain  neutral  countries  in  Europe 
from  whence  they  could  be  transshipped  to  the  belligerents.  They 
could  do  this  under  the  proposed  substitute  unless  the  President 
exerci.sed  the  discretion  granted  him  to  declare  combat  zones.  It 
may  be  said  that,  of  course,  the  President  would  prevent  such  ship- 
ments by  exercising  that  discretion.  Very  well,  but  if  the  Presi- 
dent prescribes  combat  areas  sufficiently  extensive  to  close  up  this 
loophole,  then  he  will  take  American  flagships  com'pletely  out  of 
European  and  Mediterranean  waters.  Indeed,  American  ships  will 
have  to  confine  their  foreign  activities  to  the  Latin-American  and 
Asiatic  trade.  Now  I  am  not  particularly  concerned  about  the 
profits  which  shipowners  would  lo.se  under  such  restrictions. 

My  concern  Is  over  what  would  happen  to  our  merchant  marine 
under  such  dra.stic  restrictions,  particularly  if  this  war  should  go 
on  for  a  few  years,  as  some  observers  think  oossible.  Obviously 
we  shall  not  go  on  building  merchant  ships  if  "there  is  no  need  for 
them.  Obviously,  under  such  restrictions  a  part  of  the  merchant 
marine  we  now  have  will  have  to  be  laid  up  and  will  deteriorate. 
'W.'hen  that  happens  we  have  Impaired  our  national  defen.se 

The  first  line  of  our  national  defen.se  has  been  our  Navy  and  our 
merchant  marine.  The  theory  underlying  the  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  which  the  Government  has  spent  in  subsidies  for  ship- 
pint;  has  been  that  we  were  in  reality  contributing  to  our  national 
defen.se.  We  have  long  recognized  the  American  merchant  marine 
as  an  au.xiliary  in  time  of  war  to  our  Navy  and  an  Integral  part  of 
our  national  defen.se  Yet  in  the  Pittman  bill  we  undertake  to 
und'-rmlne  much  of  the  progress  made  toward  an  adequate  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine. 

What  is  the  more  bewildering,  there  Is  no  real  need  for  such 
action.  If  the  arms  embargo  is  left  In  our  law  many  of  the  prob- 
lems sought  to  be  reached  by  .such  drastic  restrictions  against  ship- 
ping will  disappear.  Let  us  by  every  means  seek  to  protect  our 
neutrality,  but  let  us  be  practical  and  realistic  and  let  us  not  do 
irreparable  damage  to  ourselves.  We  should  keep  the  arms  em- 
bargo, and  see  to  It  that  our  national  defense  lb  unimpaired  and 
adequate 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  Senator  McN.art.  This  concludes 
part  I  of  tonight's  forum  presentation. 

Announcer  McCormick.  Immediately  following  station  Identifica- 
tion, we  will  continue  with  the  panel  dl.scusslon. 

This  Is  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 

This  is  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air.  originating  In  the  broad- 
casting studios  of  the  new  Department  of  the  Interior  Building  In 
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Wa^^ngton   D.  C..  and  presented  over  the  Mutual  Network  bv  wor 
In  cooperation  with  WOR  ">-"aa  iic^^^orK  oy  WOL. 

Utah.    Scnnior  Bubke  will  open  the  discussion  ihomas  of 

Senator  Burke  The  arguments  for  and  against  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  have  been  ably  and  eloquently  pVesJn?^  bv  oSr 
colleagues  Senator  McNaht  and  Senator  Pepper.- bSt^erraiesor^e 
ph..ses  of  the  matter  that  need  a  little  further  exploration  ^iS^ 
tor  McNary  says  we  only  pa-ssed  this  neutrality  law  comalnlne  ?he 

nTu^iow^'L'naJor  mS/.°V'^^^^^  "°^  to  thlnk^^aS^Sf  ^SfeiS! 
ing  11  now     t>enator  McNart  has  been  on  the  Hill  a  lone  time    and 

he  knews  that  there  never  has  been  an  important  pi^^  of  i^l^la 
tlon  passed  that  we  didn't  have  to  start  In  amendinlTt  alriSt  J't 
the  next  session  of  Congress.  I  can  say  of  bankme  legislation  and 
every  other  important  piece  of  legislation  In  th^  few  short  vears  I 
thV'm  ^f "  ^°  Washington,  that  they  have  been  amended  m^ostoJ 
them,  at  every  session  of  Congre.ss.  We  have  to  chanee  the  lia-s  to 
meet  conditions  as  they  exist  at  a  given  time 

••W^h1-s?rr;n"iH"^-**''^'"'^?"^'"^  ^^'''  P^'"'  ^  ^'t^le  further  and  savs 
doinJ  we  win  h'.3";,"''  ^'"''  ""'''"^°  '•^^°  ^^  1^"°^  that  bv^^ 
?°nfst    Br  tain    ^H    i^''^  "'o'^  "U"'  '^l^g^e'-ts.  one  side  in  this 
ce.nest    Britain   and    Prance?'     Tlic   answer   to   that    is   oerfectlv 

b'i'fit^n.  "n"'  '^.''""vll  '°''''''  «"  *°^"^^"«^  and  immeSable 
r  upon   the  other   belligerent,  Germany,  upon  Hitler    if  vou 

ui  1.  and  therefore  we  must  amend  the  law.  repeal  thrembargo^  tS 

I;a/".d  h^'c."'^^  '^S'"'''-  ^'^^  *-^  '^^  ''  ^°^  ^»^«  Sason  so^oqmntK 
Tna^^  a^rd  mtle^rlTm"'  '^^""^'^  '"^  '''"^  «'^"^>'  ^  ^°  ^^  «PP-- 

A  ^'!-^,f  ^^f"^"","""  ^^^  ""■  ^^^  ^^^^t  Reverend  Monsignor  John 
A  R>an  of  Wa.shington.  declared  that  In  view  of  the  conditions 
that  exist  on  the  other  side  of  the  world  today  It  l.s  the  mo?al  dutv 
Of  he  United  States  to  do  all  that  ii  can.  short  of  w^r^ defeat 
Hitler  and  destroy  HItlerlsm.    And  why?     For  the  very  reasons  that 

fhe^en'd  orchii^^^an^'i  T'  "^^^^^^^^  success  o7HUw"me?S 
uie  end  of  Chtictian  civilization  In  Etirope  and  eventually  everv- 
where  in  the  world  And  so  why  leave  upon  our  stlmte  books  a  law 
wluch  may  make  It  possible  for  him  to  w'iu  In  that  conteS 
D'inel  Thirl  ?  P'""''^  ^^''  d^cussion  on  to  another  member  of  the 
?;.„  ,  There  IS  one  phase  of  the  matter  that  hasn't  been  very 
fully  discussed  tonight.  I  think,  m  the  minds  of  most  of  us  thefe 
Ls  the  thought  that  there  is  something  Immoral  about  selling  instru- 

On   the  f^nor  of  the  Senate  the  other  day  Senator  WnrELER  taid- 

We  sureiy  do  not  want  to  see  German  boys  killed."     Certainly  not 

one  of  us  wants  that;   neither  do  wc  want.  I  take  it    to  see  the 

Jhridren  ^mrSTn^f^^'  ""'  '''I!'''  y°""^-  «'°"g  with  'women  and 
cniidren.  killed,  and  there  is  this  point  to  remember    that  If  the 

German  youth  had  stayed  in  their  own  country,  there  wouldn'? 
rt.I^".,^'^^  j''^""^  «"^"S  ""  ^^  «"•     The  Polish  youth  IJd  the 

Ro  abom  the^r'^o^'"  k"^  ""'''''''''■  '^'^y  ^^«y^'^  "^  '^"^^'  willing  to 
go  about  their  own  business  and  their  own  affairs,  and  the  other 
youth  came,  if  you  will,  with  Instruments  of  death.     And  is    Is  K 

^oSrike°thPiT,'\V^'  ^'"^^  °'  ^'^  °PP^«^  and  belergu  red 
K»  ii  lu  ^°^'  "'^  opportunity  to  defend  themselves?  I  say 
Ih  nt  h  ^°!^'"^  immoral  about  that,  that  It  Is  the  most  moral 
Ir^lfJi^l  *^i^  country  could  do.  to  sell  arms  and  munitionTnnd 
implements  of  war  to  those  people  who  are  defendine  themtelvf.^ 
against  the  attack  of  a  madman  bent  upon  ruling  Eufope 
frrent'^ron  n  i""^  "*"?■  ^^^^  colleague  from  North  Dakota  feels  dlf- 
r^o^^  ♦^K  V'^^  question,  and  I  would  say  this,  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment, there  Is  not,  in  public  life,  any  man  who  has  a  greater  ab- 
horrence of  war.  and  the  evil  that  war  brings  than  Senator  pSzi^ 
o^North  Dakota,  and  I  am  always  glad  to  hear  his  view?    S^at^r 

Senator   Prazier.  Senator   Burke,   I   Just   can't   agree   with   vour 
Philosophy  about  this  selling  of  aims  ti  foreign  countries      It  Ks 

h;^"'  '^!^'  '^^^  ^^^"  '"  «  "'"^^^  question  involved,  and  that  If  we 
bel.eve  that  we  should  have  no  war.  If  we  believe  In  world  nea^l 
and   disarmament,   as   we   claim   to   believe-and   we   wT?e   ln?f?u 

to  the  so-called  Kellogg-Brland  Peace  Pact-that  we  should  pracUce 
t^tu.  f  cached  at  that  time.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  ^me! 
thing  Ju.st  morally  wrong  In  selling  arms  to  other  countries   or  sell- 

iSftI^catSn1n^\^  '°  ^"  ^^P^*^'  ^""  '  ^^""^  ''''  ^^^^  thereTs\% 

Personally,  I  believe  that  we  should  have  an  arms  embareo  or  a 

wlTetbfr'^'/^.'  ^^'  °'  *™^  '°  ^"y  ^°^^^8n  county  I?  anftfme 
Whether  it  Ls  in  peace  or  wartime,  and  especially  In  war  times  1 
would  be  willing  to  go  the  limit  and  have  an  emb^-go  against  sWd- 
ments  of  any  kind  of  products,  food  or  anything  else^toTu^iies  L 

In  this  day  and  age.  after  2,000  years  of  Christian  civilization    If 
any  supposedly  civilized  countries  are  selft,sh  and  greedy  enough  to 

fr-o;^^  r^eitTn'^SL'.'-'  ^^^^  ^'  '^'^''^^  ^  ^^'  ^"^  °'  -^^-" 

and^n^Pv^  ™''^^!n°^"^  °'  ^^^  ^°''^'*  W^*"  "^^  ^"'^  "«  a^ms  embargo 
and  tw.  JI^  ^^"^"^  ^™'*  °'  '^°^^'  *°  "^«  belligerent  nations, 
^Jl«  tf  ^  .''  ^"^e^f'^t  started  to  have  a  law  enacted  by  Con- 
unZ  ..f'i^'''.'^^*/°''  *"  embargo  on  arms  to  the  belligerent  na- 
to  ?h«f  ^L  **'^®;,°^  course.  Prance  and  England  were  opposed 

to  that  change  and  Germany  favored  it.    The  proposition  was  put 
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I^«l*L^*  ^7^  Secretary  of  Stat*,  and  he  said,  to  subFtanoe  th.t 
S  SSai°  t!?!.  °^"^"^  reflations  after  war  had  sSSS^wouS 
De  unfair  to  one  side  or  the  ether  of  the  beillirerent  nations  «r>rf 
agamst  IntemaUoaal  law,  and  it  shouldnt  S Xnl 

•Then  a  Jomt  resolution  was  introduced  In  GSoncress  at  th«t  n™* 
'   turl,  T^^""  ^^   ^-bated,   but   it  wS   decS2^/r   S^i"^^ 

Now  the  Situation  is  the  other  way:  we  have  an  embartro  wralnst 

tSe  Sme°LTli^  uf'l\^'^^  "^'*°"*  "^^  '^  has  ^T^St 
tne  same  as  it  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Wo'ld  War  wh».n  »i7«« 

other  question  came  up.  No^  Ger^y  is  opS«d  tJ  o^  SftlJS 
Snat'o^'^'LoMlsTi.nn^'''    ^"'^    and^EnglSSTJouldTavor  ?? 

ff  fh^lz  1      ^°  \^°^-  ''  ^^^  '^s  ^ood  phlloeophv  at  that  time 
L^!"  ^^  ^°^   "'•^"   ^o""  Bn-ans   opinlon-!«nd   we  all   kn^w 
he  was  opposed  to  war— and  if  the  Congress  was  lust  1  fled  in  tnr^ 
hig  down  that  resolution  then  at  that   Ume. Thy  le^^^  l?e  now 
Why  isn't   the  Senate   Justilied   In   turning  down   thiVMa^e^tTd 

trt^s^^sitr-^H^oM^^ '  ^°"^^  ^^  -  ^-  ^-  ^^^  on 

Senator  Thomas  Senator  Prazier.  of  course,  vou  wl'l  admit  th.t 
the  factors  In  1939  are  very  different  from  the  fictSi  In  S  5  and 
I  ^^  For  <>xample.  right  after  the  last  war  the  natSns  of  th« 
world  trted  to  think  of  substitutes  for  war.  They  t?leS  to  thf?k 
of  emphasizing  neutral  duties  instead  of  standing  on  ne^a?Hahf- 
They  tried  by  various  international  agrimeSL  ^  br*"^  »^^ 
«nri'°"^.""''  conditions  which  would  SJ^  it  haiS  to^^f  to  war 
and  our  three  neutrality  acts  are  consistent  with  what  The  whn^ 
world  has  done  In  Uiat  regard.  "^  *'^°'* 

But  in  regard  to  your  question,  m  regard  to  the  chani?f^  .^ii... 
tlon.  in  1925  forty-two-odd  nations  met  togetLr  and  th?rl.n  e^ 
nto  what  is  known  as  the  International  ^cini^kTl^ 
that  pact  Just  happens  to  bring  us  right  down  to  the  nrl^.r!;  V] 
uation.     That  pact   made  It  lifcumbcnt   u^n  the  nntfoTCf  th^ 

ZX^nMSl'^l.T'JT'  "^  '^"^  the  Unlt^Sl  8?atei'«Sher^ 
to  It  in  1935— to  set  up  licensing  commissions  to  control  lntmn« 
tlonal  traffic  In  arms,  the  idea  being  that  If  liite?natlo  ml  t^nfflr  fn" 
arms  could  be  controlled  during  peacetime    no  natinn   ii^  ,     ,  '" 
conquest  in  Its  soul  would  be  all?  to  buTld  up  JS  inS  ^S^'VZ 
^eat°^rpires'    "'  ""''  '"""'"^  ^°  ^^^"^^  and^educe'a'rman^enSl 
That  treaty  found  Itself  wrecked   upon  one  little  rock    exictlv 
this  same  rock  that  the  United  States  now  finds  l^Ki  ^tlS 
result  of  experience,  when  the  President  of  the  UnitA<i  ^?ot^ 
the   result   of  experience   of   the  Vn^Z  St^S    s^gest^   thff '  Z 
repeal   the   arms   embargo.     Now   let   me  reneTt   tw      /o        .. 
agreed  to  put  an  embargl  on  arLandTetirtlat  embargo TiS 
peacetimes,   but  when   It  came   to   embargoing  Trmf  durTne  war^ 
times  no    a  single  nation  would  agree  to  that  prcSJ^itlon  iLaiS; 
of   the   changed   situation   and   the   need   undeV  TSemat  on^   nf 
rangements  and  international  covenants  that  dur?iS  war  nnt'°'^- 
^nrvl^  'T'  ^"  '^'^  r^^^"^  °^  ^^°'^  °«^l«n«  vfhich^are  be  r,  at! 
ft  ««v«  f^'^f  '"^properly  attacked.     Therefore,   in   this   Jery   treaty 
the  worM  ^""^"^^  provisions  will  not  hold  when  war  S  in 

Another  thing  has  been  stiggestrd  tonight  that  in  npw  ar>H  -, 
tremely  interesting,  the  suggestion  that  S  many  got  ,L3  ^t  u^ 
because  we  shipped  arms.  Undoubtedly  Germany  |ot  SSd  St  us 
because  we  shipped  arms,  but  let  me  cite  you  Just  a  liSe  bit  n? 
history,  and  the  arms  shipment  had  nothing  to  dSwUh  the  a  ceJ 
of  Germany  durtng  this  time.  It  was  on  June  31  in  I9i?  Xr 
Germany  had  made  a  promise  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  in  regard  to  submarine  warfare,  which  prom^e  came  aftS 

l^,  .'i^^*°5  °^  ^^'^  ^'^'"'^'  ^^*t  Germany  stated  In  hJ?  unri 
stricted  submarine  warfare,  sinking  anythlnK  that  camp  in  ^i^hV 
and  during  the  month  of  February  1916  the  mon?h  th?!  tie  pS.  * 
dent  of  the  united  States  sent  back  the'^'ASbSiJaSorfrSm  Ooi." 
^^^.iTy.'^'l^''  ^'^  ^'°^^  °^  relations,  we  brokelhem  oa^c^nll 
Germany  broke  a  promise,  and  during  the  month  Germany  wasn^t 

f??ru?rV     ThaJ'Ts  TTSaT  ""^  ''''  *'"*'"  "°"'^   °' 

Now.  of  these  vessels— and  remember  these  facts  becau.*.  Amnn 

2^A'mtT  '""T.  '*''°"'  '^^y  ^^  ''«"'  1"^  t^  w«_th^re  were  on  ; 
2  American  ships  out  of  the  200  sunk,  and  there  were  lei  than 

?sn^n'??H^*"  lives  lost  in  those  ships.  But  ofXe  aSS  sh  pt  su^.k 
mS  li^^f^'  ?  three-quarters  of  them,  were  neutral  sh?pfcarrv-' 
Ing  anything  In  accordance  with  the  rights  of  Internattnnn?  iZ 
There  was  where  the  American  wrath  woS.  ii„e  JS  XU  l^" 
outrageous  jtastlce  came  into  being,  and  that  iJ^Jhat  tSo?  t^  intS 
the  World  War.  Germany,  in  establishing  unlimited  8ubm«H^ 
warfare  as  we  know  from  the  very  acts  that  broilSt  it  toto  e^iS* 

Now.  one  more  fact  about  our  national  defense,  and  it  u  well 

nm  m!frJt°.  '''*°  ^^^^  *^'^^  ^  remember  thU.    Of "ourse    If  we 
pnt  restrictions  upon  our  American  ships,  we  are  going  to  red i,T* 

irLttf  ""'^l  °^   ^™®^   °^*«^   ^y  American  shlps^    bSt   eve^  m 
drastic  as  the  present  law  is.  if  you  will  eo  Into  thi.  «wf»f^ 

'^'^\'''^'  i*  t^^'^^  °°^y  *°  ^^««^  of^^'^SercLn^'^'Sie^"'' 

While  I  would  love  to  talk  on  and  on.  I  know  that  ^nS^/ Hor  • 

LB^J^^^  dying  to  get  a  chance  to  get  on  this  pr^o^ln^Tg^e^a'J 

Senator  Holt.  Senator  Thomas,  as  I  listened  to  these  speeche* 
and    many    more    about    the    neutrality    program.    1    wL    jS    • 
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youngster  and  my  mind  goes  back  to  the  time  In  1914  anri  1917. 
and  since  this  debate  has  arisen  I  have  gene  back  '-i  read  the 
papers,  and  If  you  Juit  change  the  names.  I  could  [-nk  the  same 
wcrds  new  being  used  about  our  di.ty  to  go  across  th.e  ocean 
and  those  In  1914  and  1917.  As  I  hstt-ned  to  the  attack  on  Hitler, 
despicable  and  terrible  a.s  he  is.  my  mmd  went  back  to  the  terrible 
Kaiser— If  we  could  Just  get  rid  of  the  Kaiser,  we  would  correct 
all  the  conditions  of  the  wcrlci 

And  then  also  I  heard  the  question  of  democracy  in  the  world 
and  my  mmd  went  back  to  the  slogan,  '■Make  the  "world  r-afe  for 
demccracy."  and  how  the  boys  went  acrc-s  the  sea,  hu'htiiv;  ar.d 
dying  for  an  ideal,  feeling  they  were  dying  to  make  the  wurid  safe 
for  democracy  m  a  war  to  end  all  wars 

Then  I  al.so  saw  another  slofan.  "A  war  to  preserve  clvih/ation  " 
Yes.  a  war  to  preserve  c:vi!i;'ation — thousand.'?  of  cur  boys  died 
for  that  ideal  but  what  happened'  Oh.  those  wonderful  ideas  wore 
cast  aside,  these  countries  in  Europe  were  not  interested  in  ideals. 
No,  England  was  fighting  for  democracy  In  the  las'  World  War.  they 
told  u.«.  for  a  durable  peace,  but  they  cot  994.500  square  miles  of 
territory.  They  say  they  love  Poland' but  they  don't  tell  you  that 
out  of  the  Versailles  Treaty  they  get  territory  6  times  as  large  as 
Poland.  25  times  as  lar^e  as  Czechoslovakia  in  their  quest  for 
dcmocracv  and  in  their  quest  for  civilization  and  in  their  quest  to 
step  the  Ka  sfr 

Everybody  knows  what  we  all  think  of  Hitler,  but  Hitler  is  a 
symbol  of  an  unfair,  impossible  condition  in  Europe  that  was  the 
result  of  the  Versailles  Treaty.  You  can't  starve  a  nation  to  death 
any  more  than  you  ran  starve  an  individual  to  death,  and  if  we 
wniild  Ret  rid  of  Hitler  tomorrow-  and  remember  it  is  golr.g  to 
take  thousands  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  deaths  to  do  it — 
that  wouldn't  stop  the  conditions  that  caused  Hitler.  It  is  a  bad 
blcod  condition  in  Europe.  It  has  been  gomsr  on  for  thousand*  cf 
years  and  it  will  continue  to  go  on  for  thousands  of  years 

Oh,  yes.  war  will  not  correct  the  condition.  War  doesn't  cor- 
rect it  at  all.  and  war  brines  an  army,  not  for  help,  not  to  save 
civilization,  but  for  the  destruction  of  civilization  itself.  And 
when  ycu  think  alinut  that,  I  think  it  Is  time  that  we  look  at 
our  foreign  policy  that  has  kept  us  at  peace,  and  now  they  say 
we  should  be  'he  policemen  of  the  world,  that  it  is  our  du'y  as 
American  citizens  to  go  over  and  stop  this  madman  Oh.  yes. 
Why?  Why  should  we  be  the  policemf<n  of  the  world'.'  Because 
that  is  a  part  rt  the  parallel  policy  Eden  spoke  of  in  1937.  in 
wiuch  he  said  that  the  United  States  and  England  had  a  parallel 
policy,  and  the  President  of  the  United  States  said  we  sh.  uld  do 
everything  .-hort  of  war.  Yes,  short  of  war.  just  like  the  current 
of  Niagara,  we  m.ay  swim  it  but  that  current  may  take  us 
over  the  falls  to  otir  destruction  and  to  our  death. 

I  feel  that  the  greatest  opportunity  to  help  democracy  in  the 
world  today  Is  tu  continue  to  make  democracy  work  here  in 
America,  and  I  feel  that  we  are  contributing  to  the  destruction 
of  democracy  by  our  entrance  into  that 

It  is  said  that  a  long  time  ago  George  Washington  gave  us  the 
very  danger  that  we  are  now  facing  about  the  sympathy  with 
and  the  ha'red  of  nations.  He  .said  in  his  Farewell  Address,  and  I 
uant  to  ivsk  you  if  it  is  not  important  today  to  realii'e  this  very 
same  thing  is  happening.  Here  is  what  President  Washington 
Eald: 

"Sympathy  fnr  the  favorite  nation,  facilitating  the  illusion  of  an 
lm:i8inary  common  interest,  in  cases  where  no  real  common  in- 
terest exis's,  and  Infusing  into  the  one  the  enmities  of  the 
c'lier.  betrays  the  fcrmer  into  a  participation  in  the  quarrels  of 
the    latter,    with  'Ut    adequate    inducements    or    Justlhcation." 

What  I  am  intere'^ted  in  above  everything  else  is  neutrality  and 
peace  and  keeping  American  boys  alive  on  the  American  side  of 
the  ocean,  and  we  can  do  It  if  we  stay  out  of  the  war.  Of 
ccurse  they  say  we  are  just  going  to  step  one  foot  in  the  door, 
we  are  Just  going  to  take  part  economically,  but  the  very  evi- 
dence Is  that  when  we  take  part  in  an  economic  way,  the  next 
step  is  men  and  munitions  and  money, 

S-nator  Bcrkf  Senator  Holt  suggests  this  thought.  "They 
say,"  he  says,  'that  we  should  start  in  to  police  the  world  arc! 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy."  I  doubt  if  anyone  said 
that  here  tonight.  If  they  did,  I  was  taking  a  nap  because  I 
didn't  hear  any  cjf  tho.se  arguing  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo talk  at  ail  about  sending  any  boys  to  Europe  or  policing  the 
world  or  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  We  merely  say 
this  that  inadvisedly  we  put  upon  our  statute  books  a  law  which 
Is  working  unequally  now.  It  is  taking  away,  as  Senator  Pepper 
so  well  brought  cut.  the  one  great  advantage  to  the  sea  powers 
of  going  to  their  markets  to  buy  things  in  time  of  war,  and 
cf  course  operating  very  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  land  powers. 
So  Hitier  has  built  up  his  great  land  and  air  force  and  he  didn't 
care  if  England  went  ahead  building  up  its  navy  as  long  as  there 
was  an  embargo  placed  by  the  most  important  country  in  the 
w.rld.  th.it  as  soon  as  he  forced  them  into  a  war,  would  be 
clamped  down  hard  and  Britain  couldn't  come  here  and  buy  a 
thing.     That  was  all  that  Hitler  wanted. 

All  that  we  propose  to  do  now  is  to  take  off  our  own  statute  books 
a  law  that  is  working  very  unequally  and  Improperly,  and  wo  say. 
Incidentally,  of  course,  it  confers  a  benefit  upon  the  other  belligerent 
by  taking  away  an  unfair  advantage  that  one  belligerent  has  now. 
Personally  I  welcome  that,  because  I  want  every  advantage  possible 
taken  away  from  that  belligerent.  When  I  say  that,  I  don't  mean 
that  I  am  starting  out  to  help  Britain  maintain  its  world  empire 
or  police  the  world  for  democracy,  or  do  anything  else,  but  I  would 
Bay  this  In  answer  to  Senator  Holt's  question.    He  says  If  we  were 


able  to  put  an  end  to  Ililer  tomorrow,  that  wouldn't  settle  th^-se 
problems.  I  agree  with  him  fully  on  that;  these  problems  probably 
will  never  be  settled;  but  I  would  .suggest  this  question  for  him 
a:id  others  to  think  over,  that  If  HitUr  isn't  checked  tomorrow,  or 
the  day  after  tomoirow.  or  some  other  day  pretty  soon,  I  do  not  iike 
to  contemplate  what  this  world  faces. 

Senator  Pr.^zier.  Well  Senator  Bi-rke.  there  mav  he  s.mie  danfter 
of  Hitl'T's  conquering  the  world,  but  I  am  not  .ilarmed  about  it  at 
all.  Hitler  is  not  going  to  last  forever,  any  m(  re  th.an  we  are.  and 
there  will  be  a  lot  of  other  folks,  you  know,  that  won't  last  forever, 
too,  along  with  us.  I  don't  thmkthaf  Hitler  is  gnir.cj  to  bo  so  0  tn- 
gert;us.  I  don't  like  his  style  at  all;  I  don't  agree  with  his  philosophy 
of  being  a  dictator;  I  don't  like  dictatoi.ship,  I  don't  like  to  be  told 
myself  what  I  hav-  got  to  do  and  what  I  must  do;  it  always  went 
against  my  grain,  and  I  th:nk  it  always  will. 

The  Seiiator  from  Florida  made  the  statement  that  this  present 
law  benefited  men  like  Hi'ler  because  he  had  been  arin;rg  ;..  fast 
a.s  ho  could,  and  the  othi-r  nations — I  suppose  roferrnij;:  to  France 
and  Great  Britain-  -had  been  making  pruning  hioks  of  thnr  swords 
and  beating  something  el.se  into  plowshares;  but  if  England  and 
France  havt>  been  doing  anything  like  that.  I  haven't  heard  of  it. 
Why.  they  have  b'en  arming  so  fast  the  last  few  year'-  lh.it  they 
couldn't  pay  their  debt  to  the  United  States,  the  money  they  had 
borrowed  after  the  war  wa.^  over  tf)  help  put  them  on  their  feet; 
they  just  couldn't  pay  that,  but  they  have  gone  on  buildm't  navies 
and  arming  their  men,  and  building  a  big  army  and  evervthlng. 
So  I  don't  think  there  is  much  choice  betw-en  the  two;  and  as  fir 
as  democracy  is  concerned,  there  is  mighty  little  democracy  1-ft 
over  there,  and  we  certainly  can't  b.-nefit  any  of  them  or  save 
democracy  by  going  to  war.  War  and  democracy  just  don't  go 
totjether,  and  I  believe  Sena-or  Titom.^s  will  at:ree  with  me 

Senator  THoM.^s.  We  h.ive  agreed  on  manv  thmtrs  and  I  think  we 
agree  on  many  things  tonii.rht.  and  one  of  them  I  am  sure  we  agree 
on  IS  that  if  we  try  to  settle  the  question  that  is  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States  about  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  upon 
the  merits  of  Eneland's  stand  and  the  demerits  of  Germany's 
stand,  or  the  merit.s  of  Prance's  stand  and  the  dt  merits  of  Hitler's 
stand.  It  is  likely  that  we  will  talk  about  those  four  thing-  and 
not  about  the  task  that  is  in  front  cf  us 

It  is  a  pretty  general  practice  to  get  awav  from  the  real  subject 
The  President  of  the  United  States  called  'us  into  se-^sion  to  do  a 
particular  thing  because,  m  the  licrht  of  ex[xT;once.  that  thing 
should  be  done,  and  he  ■^ULTtte.^ted  that  we  get  bark,  as  far  a*^  the 
arms  embargo  wa.s  concerned,  to  the  practices  of  the  law  of  nations 
but  he  didn't  su^'gest  that  we  go  entirely  all  the  way  bec,iu.s«>  he 
rrcommencied  seven  points  in  addition 'to  the  ordinary  law  of 
n.i'Mns,  which  were  to  be  restrictions  upon  American  citizens  and 
Am^-Tican  trade. 

Now,  wo  must  stay  in  this  realm  That  moans  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing domestic  law,  that  the  whole  act  must  be  considered  as  a 
unit,  and  that  the^^e  seven  restriction^  whuh  are  put  upon  the 
American  citizens  must  be  tised  to  temper  th?  nonrostnctim  m 
re<:ard  to  the  shipment  of  arms;  and  v.b.en  we  do  that  we  will  find 
that  we  are  keeping  entirely  within  the  realm  of  tho.se  measures 
short  of  war 

Senator  Hoi.t.  you  have  3  more  minutes  to  finish  us  ofT 

Senator  Holt.  There  are  ji.ipt  two  points  that  came  to  mv  mind 
WTien  we  discussed  the  question  of  arming  the  world.  I  have  hoard 
a  lot  said  that  we  have  armed  Hitler  up  to  the  hilt,  and  then  when 
Hitler  strikes  wo  step  In  and  sav,  "You  can't  buy  any  more"  Of 
course  that  creates  the  Impression  that  we  have  been  arming  Hitler 
in  the  United  States  Well,  the  facts  of  history  will  show  rha' 
England  helped  arm  Hitler  EuKland  helped  develop  Hi'lor  when 
they  didn't  think  Hitler  would  be  a  ttreat  power,  but  now  as  his 
d'-mestic  power  and  his  foreign  policv  reach  out,  then,  of  ccurs<- 
Hitler  becomes  a  terrible  individual 

But  getting  back  to  our  arming,  do  von  realize  that  In  tho  fiT'^t 
8  m.cnths  of  this  year,  up  to  the  time  of  the  declara'ion  of  war  we 
had  arms  oxport  licen.'-es  to  all  tho  countries  of  the  world  amounting 
to  $58,500,000  worth  of  arms  being  .'^old.  and  how  much  of  that 
went  to  Hitler  in  Germany''  Only  $22  664  worth:  and  of  that 
$.58,000,000.  not  counting  any  of  thoir  colonial  possessions.  England 
and  France  bought  appro.xlmatelv  fifty  million;  so  we  didn't  arm 
Hitler;  we  had  nothing  to  do  with  it 

The  second  point,  and  I  must  hurr\-.  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  beln"' 
changefl.  it  Is  an  evident  fact,  it  is  a  known  fact,  that  the  reason  we 
are  bemg  called  into  ses.smn  is  to  change  the  law  so  as  to  help  one 
tide  in  the  controversy  We  pa.s.sed  tho  ether  law  in  time  of  peace, 
wo  pa.s.sed  it  without  any  question  of  the  sides  to  be  drawn,  because 
a*  that  time  th'-  administration  was  very  fond  of  Russia  and  it  was 
then  changed  and  they  put  the  whi.-kors  ba'  k  on  Rus.sla,  and  so  we 
had  no  question  about  sides  at  that  particular  time  of  peace  and  a 
peaceful  situation  and  a  peaceful  approach  was  that  the  United 
States  should  not  enter  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  m  order 
that  we  would  stay  out  of  war,  because  we  had  seen  the  effect  of  so 
doing  in  1914  and  1917.  I  know  that  if  two  men  are  fighting  if  I 
start  handing  a  club  to  one  or  both,  I  am  going  to  get  m  the  tight. 
and  that  is  what  I  am  afraid  wo  are  coing  to  do  if  we  don't  watch 
ourselves  m  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 

Chairman  GR.^NIK.  Thank  you.  gentlemen.  You  have  been  listen- 
ing to  an  informal  panel  di.scussion  on  neutrality.  Our  panel  mem- 
bers wore  Senators  Edw\rd  R  Burke,  of  Nebraska;  Lynn  J  Frazier, 
of  North  Dakota;  Rush  D.  Holt,  of  West  Virginia;  and  Elbert  D 
Thomas,  of  Utah, 

This  followed  opening  rem.arks  by  Senators  Claude  Pepper  of 
Florida,  and  Charles  L,  McNary,  of  Oregon. 
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And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr   McCormick 

Announcer  McCormick.  So  we  have  concluded  the  third  broadcast 
in  this  sea.cons  series  of  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  progr^s 
emanating  from  the  broauca.sting  studios  of  the  new  Denar?mln?^f 
iT^n'-'uTn  "".'"''^'^vf  ^"  ^'"«i^''-Pton,  D.  C.  The  f  acmt?S^Tthe°e 
JfroVi  L  Ik  fVn^tr"/'''''^'^''^  ^5^  ^^'  Secretary  of  the  Inte?£r^ 
Har(jd  L  Kk.  s.  In  the  interest  of  free  spet-ch  en  asmrances  these 
educatunial  bn^adcasts  wiij  present  both  .-.des  of  the  national  prob- 
cm.  temperately  discussed  by  the  leaders  of  opposing  schoc^s  of 
thought  and  conducted  ly  a  nonpartisan,  nonpol, ncal  orpani^tion 
The  Mutual  Netv.-ork  will  bri:-  you  this  fcium  broadcast  every 
founda.v  eveuine  from  8  to  9  o'clock,  eastern  standard  time,  through- 
out the  ..osion  of  Congress      Tickets  to  this  broadcast  may  be  had 

Washln?J"n   ^'°'''    '^'''''""'    '°   ''^''°"    ^^''^    ^^^    '^'°^^'    o^    W^ 
In  the  mtoro.t  of  oduration  there  is  printed  and  distributed  free 
of  charge  a  iinuted  number  of  copies  of  the  entire  proceeamqs  of 
thos..  broadcasts.     Address  your  requests  and  comment,  to  WOL 

The  American  I-orum  of  the  Air  is  directed  bv  Theodore  Grarik 
^.ho  presided  as  chairman  tonight,  and  comes  to  you  a.s  ■^  preSTta- 
ali^akm?'"''  ""  cooperation  with  WOL.  This  is  slphen  MSTormSk 
Syllem.*''  ^^"^   coest-to-coast   network  of  the  Mutual   Broadcasting 
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Our  Middle-Class  Statesman 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PRENTISS  M.  BROWN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mo7ida'^.  October  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4) ,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY    WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE 


Mr,  BROWN.  Mr.  President,  on  yesterday  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  printed  a  very  fine  tribute,  written  by 
William  Allen  White,  in  the  fonn  of  a  review  cf  a  book  called 
Democracy  s  Norris.  I  do  not  ac;ree  with  everything  that 
is  said  in  the  article,  but  I  do  heartily  agree  with  most  of  it 
and  particularly  one  paragraph  of  It  which  I  shall  read: 

Mr  Liof.  in  his  blopraphy,  is  chary  of  eulogy.  But  he  might 
well  have  closed  his  storj-  by  declaring  that  George  Norris  as  a 
constructive  statesman,  ha^s  to  his  credit  as  large  an  amount  cf 
work  achieved  as  any  other  senatorial  leader  in  American  history. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  book  review  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  of  October  22,  1939] 

our   MrODLE-CLASS  STATESMAN DEMOCRACY'S   NORRIS 

(Reviewed  by  WillL-un  Allen  White,  editor  of  the  Emporia  Gazette 
and  of  a  biogiaphy  of  Coolldge) 

Alfred  Lief  has  written  a  long  and  Interesting  biography  of  Sena- 
tor George  W.  Norris.  of  Nebraska.    Mr.  Liefs  bock  is  not  briUlant. 
In  it  George  Norris  does  net  walk  through  the  F>ages  a  living  image 
Characterization  is  only  incidentally  pulled  out  of  the  bag  of  tricks 
of  Mr   NoRHis'  biographer.    But  the  thing  that  does  emerge  Is,  per- 
haps, for  purposes  cf  recorded  history,  more  Important  than  per- 
eonal  characteristics — a  connected,   authentic,   intelligent,  truthful 
story  of   the  man  who,  more  than   anyone  now  living,  represents 
niiddle-class  liberalism.     President  Roosevelt   has  added   consider- 
ably more  than  a  Jigger  of  proletarian  radicalism  to  his  leadership 
But  George  Norris  was  middle  class  and  his  program  was  and  is 
still  a  middle-class  program.     Industrial  legislation  has  Interested 
him  but  casually.    His  biographer  here  makes  this  obvious  without 
declaring  It.    Indeed,  most  of  the  value  of  the  Lief  story  of  George 
Norris  is  that  it  expounds  by  implication  rather  than  by  declara- 
tion,   Mr.  Lief  does  not  place  George  Norris  anywhere  in  a  political 
catalog,     Norris  was,  in  40  years  of  public  life,  first  a  regular  Re-    * 
publican,  second,  in  the  first  decade  of  the  century,  an  insurgent    I 
Republican  fighting  Joe  Cannon,  and  later  Senator  Aldrich;  third     1 
a  Roosevelt  Progressive  Republican  with  his  fingers  slightly  crossed' 
fourth,  a  co-worker  of  the  elder  La  Follctte;    fifth,  a  lone  warrior 
in  the  administrations  of  Coolidge,  Hoover,  and  Franklin  Roosevelt.    I 

The  sum  of  his  activities  has  been  tremendous.  But  for  Norris  I 
and  his  leadership  in  Congress  most  of  the  legislation  of  the  I 
inecdoro  Roosevelt  era  from  1905  to  1915  would  have  been  lost.  I 
Wc  shoiild  not  have  had  the  constitutional  amendment  providing  I 
for  the  direct  election  of  United  States  Senators.  We  should  not  i 
have  had  the  income  tax.  Later,  we  should  not  have  had  the  i 
constitutional    amendment    requiring    the    inauguration    and    tiie    ' 


open.ng  of  Congress  after  a  Presidential  election  in  the  January 
following  the  November  election.  We  should  not  have  had  the 
1     V.  A.  and   it6  kind  scattered  over   the  Rocky  Mountain   areas 

?n  ;>,«  «  v^  ^i^i'L'^uished  the  last  dozen  years.  Noreis  was  in 
all  these  fights,  and  his  presence  often  was  d^islve 

Senator  Norris"  activities,  which  are  meticulously  described  in  Mr 
Lief  s  biography,  may  be  cross-indexed  thus :  Most  cf  th^m  aS  polifi- 
cal  and  not  economic  reforms.  And  thoee  that  are  pchtiSlpia^e  S^- 
litical  power  not  In  the  proletariat  but  in  the  mriddle  clSs  hT^  hfe 
has  been  devoted  to  giving  the  middle-class  man  more  polincal 
^d'h..  ^'''''^'^'^"5'-  "^°^  n.easures  that  are  not  prelv  ^  1  S 
mi^Jre  T'^hm""  ^""'"^  ^'  ''^  ^^^  protect lon'^cf  the^m.oS 
cirfor  ^!  L  K^"'  ^  narrow  proletarian  angle  in  the  Norris 
career  He  has  been  a  champion  of  the  middle  class.  He  has  been 
a  definite  foe  of  a  class-conscious  money  aristocracy.  But  he  has 
not  been  deeply  interested,  nor  for  long,  in  problenis  Uiat  concern 

^Ml^^r'?''^'"''^  ''^^^^  ^""P-  "^^  °^  ^^^^  ^i^^s  l^e  has  made 
thi?  tH  "  L'*'.  ^""'^'^  ^  ^^^P  ^^*^'"-  S"t  chleflv  the  reader  willflnd 
that  these  detours  in  the  industrial  direction  "are  to  help  labor  get 

Tnc  reader  will  learn  here  that  while  George  Norris  risked  his 
^n^n''^  u'^l  '1  '"PP°''  Roosevelt  against  Homer  Ld  ialns? 
Landon,  he  has  been  rather  aloof  from  the  Roosevelt  adminis^tion 
He  disagreed  definitely  with  Roosevelt  about  the  CourT-pTckS' 
fiue'"So  w'^  "^r-?  °^,^b\P^esident  in  his  insistence  upon  S 
Sntil^!.,,^  had  doubts  about  most  of  the  proletarian  Presi- 
Sft  ,hlrL  1  ^.^  ^^,  supported  Roosevelt  in  his  farm  program 
m  thi  ri  '°'  f  ^°  *^'^  reservation.  He  has  been  as  Indipendent 
rnni.H,  ^°°f%^^'^  administration  as  he  was  in  the  regmies  of 
Coolidgo  and  Hoover.     He  has  been  his  own  man,  a  free  l^ice 

M.    Lief,  in  his  biography,  is  chary  of  eulogy.     But  he  mlvrht  well 

?tnfn?f^  !"''  "'''^.'^y  declaring  \hat  George  NoLil.^^a  Tn- 
Etructue  statesman,  has  to  his  credit  as  large  an  amount  of  work 
achieved  as  any  other  senatorial  leader  in  Ai^eriran  history 

clearlv  the  man,  his  defeatist  temperament,  his  deep  integrity    and 

ns  curious    moody  aloofness  from  the  social  life  around  him"     He 

wh1.h*'^o      r;'''^  ""  ^'f™'^  ^^^^^'  ^''^^^  «  ^«^  a"d  terrible  slnceritv 

Tn dtn^he  £mt^°  StS  Sfe"^""'  ^"^^  ^°'^^  '"  ^^^  """^'^  ^'^^ 


Libraries  in  the  Contemporary  Crisis 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CHARLES  W.  TOBEY 

OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  23  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4) ,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  ARCHIBALD  MacLEISH  AT  PITTSBURGH.   PA. 

Mr.  TOBEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Librarian  of  Congress.  Archibald  MacLeish.  on  Pounders' 
Day.  at  Carnegie  -Institute.  Pittsburgh.  Pa..  October  19    1939 
The    address   is    entitled    "Libraries   in    the   Contemporary 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

h^io^*^*  known  for  some  months  that  I  was  going  to  have  the 
Savs  a.°o  tr.^^'l^f  '°2,°"  this  evening.  But  It  w«  not  until  5 
aays  ago  that  I  learned  what  I  was  expected  to  say  Five  davs 
ago  I  was  sitting  more  or  less  comfcrtablTat  a  luncheon  table  in 
an  Annapolis  hotel,  with  my  attention  wholly  glVen  to  The  ice 
cream,  when  the  learned  and  distinguished  gentllmS  on  my  lift 
informed  me  that  the  new  Librarian  of  Con^  waf^n  "hJ^Lmt 
of  rising  and  delivering  a  speech.  When  I  aeked  him  what  the 
new  Librarian  of  Congress  was  on  the  point  of  rising  and  dSiver! 

^  ^^""^  ^*^"*'  ^«  «**'^'  *"'^^*'«  «*«y-  1^™  ^  only  one  thing 
these  people  want  to  know  about  you.  They  want  to  know  whv 
on  earth  you  did  It."  -^"w   wuy 

It  Is  an  interesting  question.  Or  rather,  It  Is  two  Interestinir 
questions.  The  first  is  a  question  Interesting  to  that  mSorUy- 
an  excessively  smaU  minority  If  the  sales  of  my  books  are  cor- 
rectly reported— which  likes  to  read  my  verse.  To  these  rare 
people-rare  in  every  sense  of  the  term-the  question  means 
Why  on  earth  did  you  take  a  Job  as  librarian  which  will  leave 
you  little  or  no  time  for  your  own  work?"  The  second  question 
Is  a  question  interesting  apparently  to  a  very  much  larger  num- 
ber of  my  feUow  citizens,  but  Interesting  in  a  somewhat  different 
way.  When  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  asked  the  new  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  why  on  earth  be  did  it.  the  New  York  Herald 
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Tribunp  wa:=  net  concerned  for  the  unwritten  verse  uf  A,  Mac- 
Le:.sh  The  question  as  the  Herald  Tribune  asked  it  meant.  -'Why 
on  earth  d:d  vou  take  a  Job  for  which  vou  are  so  patentlv 
unfiltfcl'" 

But  intrres-mg  thout-h  the  question  Is  I  doubt  If  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  ansver  it  There  are  two  persuasive  rea-ons.  As  a'ked 
by  the  Herald  Tribune  the  question  i^  not  answerable— and  is  not 
meant  to  be.  As  asked  by  the  readers  of  my  books  it  ie  answer- 
able only  at  the  cost  of  a  personal  hi.-tory  which  you  would  find 
both  long  and  dull. 

Tliere  is,  however,  a  que'^t^on  under  this  question,  or  within 
this  que.stion.  or  behind  thi<  question,  which  I  should  like  to  try 
to  an-wer  It  is  a  question  addressed  not  to  me  but  to  all  men 
of  responsibility.  And  it  is  a  question  which  concerns  not  a 
partictilar  librarian  but  the  hhranans  of  the  Niitirn, 

If  you  object  that  I  havf>  be-n  a  librarian  for  2  weeks  only  and 
that  I  know  nothmt;  about  libraries  and  that  I  should  therefore 
net  arternpt  to  talk  about  l.branes.  I  can  only  reply  that  the  flrst 
statement  Is  true,  and  that  the  second  statement 'i^  true,  but  that 
the  third  statement  is  not  true.  For  some  months  the  librarians  of 
the  country  have  been  talking  quite  freely  about  me  without 
knowing  anything  about  me  It  is  only  fair  that  I  should 
reciprocate 

Moieover.  lenoran^e  has  never  stopped  the  mouths  of  lecturers. 
On  the  contrary.  Amt  rican  nc.tions  of  American  poetrv  are  almost 
wholly  formed  by  people  who.  if  they  spoke  only  out  of  knowledfie, 
would  not  speak  at  all  For  one  Louis  Untermever  who  will  pa- 
tiently present  to  his  audiences  the  im.portant  p(3etrv  of  our  gen- 
eration in  this  country— the  poetry  of  Pound  and  Eliot  and  S-nid- 
bure  and  Frost  and  Cummings  and  Crane — there  are  a  hundrid 
enllThteners  of  the  people  who  not  only  do  not  understand  the 
greater  part  of  the  work  of  these  poets  "but  are  not  even  certain. 
of  tiieir  own  knowledge,  that  it  exists. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  I  am  ignorant  of  American  libraries. 
American  WTite'-s  generally  are  unaware  of  American  libraries  ex- 
cept as  imposing  fronta^'es  on  important  streets,  and  the  fault  I' 
may  add.  is  not  altOi:e:her  with  the  writer,-.  But  mnrrant  though 
I  am.  I  have  several  precedents  for  speech.  And  I  have  also  a  com- 
pelling rea.'on — the  reason  more  compelling  than  any  other — tnc 
rfa'^on  of  time 

Our  age.  as  many  men  have  noticed.  Is  an  age  characterized  by 
the  tyranny  of  time  Never  more  than  at  this  moment  was  that 
tyranny  evident.  Those  of  u.s  who  are  :oncerned.  for  whatever 
reason  with  the  preservation  of  the  civilization  and  the  inherited 
culture  of  this  Nation  find  ourselves  in  a  situation  in  which  time 
is  runnin^  out  not  like  the  sand  in  a  gla.s:^  but  like  the  blood  in 
an  opened  artery.  There  is  still  time  left  to  us  But  we  can  fore- 
see and  fcre.-ee  clearly  the  moment  when  there  v.ill  be  none. 

I  do  not  like  epiurammatie  condensations  of  lii-^torv,  I  do  not 
like  analyses  of  lif-^  which  present  its  situations  on  the  brutal 
bal.ince  of  an  "either"  and  an  "or."  But  it  seisms  to  me  no  less 
than  exact  to  say  that  the  .situation  which  now  confronts  us  in 
th's  country  is  a  situation  which  must  be  expressed  in  Just  these 
terms. 

We  face  a  situation  which  has  an  "either"  and  which  ha.s  an  "or  " 
and  we  will  choose  to  fail  or  to  choose  between  them.  Whichever 
we  do.  we  will  have  cho.sen.  For  the  failure  to  choor^e  in  th.e  world 
we  live  In  is  Itself  a  choice 

The  "ftither."  as  I  see  it,  is  the  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  The  "or"  is  fa.scism  We  will  either  educate  tlie  people 
of  this  Republic  to  know.  and.  therefore,  to  value  and.  theref,;re  to 
preserve  thrir  own  democratic  culture,  or  we  will  watch  the  peoj)le 
of  this  Republic  trade  their  democratic  culture  for  the  nonculture 
the  obscurantism  the  superstitution.  the  brutality,  the  tyranny 
wliich  IS  overrunning  eastern  and  central  and  southern  Europe. 

Others  I  will  acimit.  .see  the  alternatives  in  different  terms.  Six 
and  seven  yvixis  ago  at  the  bottom  of  the  depression.  American 
Intellectuals  siw  the  American  prot^ress  as  a  race  between  economic 
reform  and  violent  revolution.  Economics,  a^;  vou  will  recall  was 
then  the  one  the  true  religion  which  explained 'everything  If  you 
made  the  economic  machine  operate,  you  made  everything  oper- 
ate, if  you  didn't  make  the  economic  machine  operate  everything 
ccillapsed  The  "either"  in  those  days  was  economic  salvation;  the 
"or"  was  social  rum.  That,  however,  was  before  Herr  Hitler  had 
demonstrated  that  men  could  be  led  against  their  economic  inter- 
ests as  well  as  acainst  their  spiritual  Interests  if  the  propaganda 
was  good  enough. 

Another,  and  a  still  popular  definition  of  the  American  alterna- 
tives wa.s.  and  Is.  the  d'»finition  which  puts  Americanism  on  one 
side  and  a  onspiracy  of  evil  on  the  other.  The  nature  of  the  con- 
spiracy depends  on  the  angle  of  observation.  To  certain  good 
Americans  the  conspirators  are  the  Communists.  There  was  and 
there  still  is,  som.e  disagreement  as  to  what  a  Communist  is  (and 
some  of  the  disagreement  is  honest),  but  there  is  no  disagreement 
as  to  the  general  theory.  The  theory  is  that  America  is  all  ricrht 
and  the  Americans  are  all  right  and  evervthing  else  would  be ''all 
right  ;f  only  the  Communists  could  be  prevented  from  spreading 
their  insidious  propaganda  and  wrecking  the  country.  It  is  not  I 
think  you  will  agree,  a  very  flattering  picture  of  America  despite 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  picture  ofifered  by  those  who  are  loudest  in  their 
prctestatums  of  love  for  the  country.  It  implies  that  the  American- 
ism cf  the  rest  of  the  Americans  is  so  shaky  and  insecure,  and  the 
appeal  to  them  of  Communist  dogma  Is  .so  seductive  that  only  by 
stopping  American  ears  with  legal  wax  and  ,  strapping  American 
arms  with  legal  thongs  can  American  dem^^-racy  be  preserved  I 
for  one  have  never  been  impressed  by  the  sincerity  of  those  whose 


eagerness  to  .save  American  demociacv  is  so  great  tliat  they  would 
gladly  de-troy  all  the  American  guaranties  of  freedom  to  ask.  fre^^- 
doni  to  answer,  freedom  to  think,  and  freedom  to  speak,  which  make 
American  deniocracy  democratic  I  more  than  half  susjjcct  that  it 
:s  :;ot  America  but  some  other  im^titution,  something  vry  different, 
something  very  much  sm.ill;  r.  very  much  les.;  admirable,  these 
pc(^ple  really  wish  to  save. 

But  the  self-appointed  guardi ms  of  America  have  not  bien  the 
only  ones  to  .see  the  American  situation  as  a  conspiracy  of  the  iorc<'s 
of  evil,  Tlie  people  they  hate  must,  tlie  Ccmntuni^ts  thetv.selves. 
take  exactly  the  same  position.  They  take  it.  however,  with  this 
d'fference  That  the  conspiracy  as  the  Commvmists  see  it  is  a  ccn- 
.■^piracy  of  evil  p<'rsons  In.m  the  other  end  of  the  political  rainbow. 
The  C';mmunist  conspirators  are  conspirators  who  meet  In  bankers' 
den::  furiMshed  with  black-lea' her  armchairs  and  boxes  of  Habana 
stcf,'ies  to  plot  the  ruin  of  the  people. 

The  shall. >wness  and  romanticism  of  both  these  pictures  of  the 
contemporary  crisis  are  obvious  No  one  of  12-year  intelligence 
who  really  thinks  about  it  believes  for  one  moment  that  American 
democracy  :=  endangered  by  conspiracies — least  of  all  by  con.-pira- 
cies  like  these  If  there  i*  any  dantrer  m  this  direction,  it  is  the 
dancer  intnxiuced  by  those  who  talk  about  th.ese  alleged  con- 
spiracies; not  bv  tho.se  who  theoretically  take  part  For  the  unly 
(ffect  of  such  rcmaiitic  talk  is  to  di-tract  the  attention  of  the  citi- 
zens from  the  actual  situation.  Those  who  .-hout  that  America 
i«  threat'-ned  by  the  "reds"  prevent  a  certain  number  of  ttieir  fellow 
citizi'us  from  considering  soberly  and  quietly  what  it  is  that  really 
threatens  America  And  those,  on  the  other"  side,  who  attribute  all 
cur  dangers  to  a  Wall  Street  conspiracy  to  corrupt  tlie  Army  and 
tak''  over  the  Government,  divert  the  minds  of  their  listeners  from 
the  much  less  romantic  but  much  more  disturbing  truth. 

For  the  truth  is  that  the  threat  to  free  culture  and  democratic 
civilization  in  the  United  States  is  the  threat  not  of  anv  person 
and  not  of  any  group  of  persons  but  of  a  condition  Tho  e  who, 
like  myself,  assert  tliat  the  threat  to  a  free  culture  and  a  demo- 
cratic civilization  in  this  cruntry  is  the  threat  vA  fa.'icism  do  not 
mean  bv  that  word  what  the  C'ommuni'-t  Parry  meant  by  it,  or 
pretended  to  mean  by  it,  before  the  Rus.so-German  pact.  Those 
who.  like  myself,  assert  that  the  threat  to  democratic  civilization 
in  thi.->  cour.try  is  the  threat  of  fa.scism  mean  that  the  culture  of 
the  Republic-  is  tlirei.tened  by  the  exi.^tence  m  the  United  States 
of  the  kind  of  situation  which  has  produced  fascism  eNewhere.  and 
that  that  situation  in  the  United  States  has  already  uuven  indica- 
tions, human  and  other,  of  developing  in  the  kiiown  direction. 
In  the  same  way  tho.se  who  say  that  the  alternative  to  fa.s<?is:n  is 
education  do  not  mean  that  democracv  can  be  .-aved  by  educating 
the  people  to  .see  con.-piratcrs  under  the  bed.  but  tliat'  democracy 
can  be  saved  by  educa'inj:  the  people  to  value  the  kind  of  life 
democracy  makes  po.ssible. 

The  situation  which  has  produced  fascism  elsewhere,  and  which 
threatens  to  produce  fascism  here,  is  a  situation  with  which  edu- 
cation can  deal,  because  it  is  a  situation  which  failure  of  education 
has  created.  Tlie  situation  wliich  produced  fasci,-m  in  Germany 
and  in  Italy,  and  which  threatens  to  produce  lascism  here,  is  a 
situation  the  historical  back(around  of  which  is  clear  enouith  The 
industrial  revolution,  with  its  need  for  specialized  labor,  created  a 
new  economic  class,  the  so-called  lower  middle  cla.-s.  above  and 
distinct  from  the  ma.'^ses  of  the  people  who  labor  with  their  hands. 
The  capitalist  money  system,  v.ith  its  tendency  to  squeeze  society 
into  pyramidal  forms,  froze  this  new-made  cla.ss  into  tlie  social 
order.  The  result  was  to  suspend  a  great  ma.ss  of  people  m  a 
kind  of  limbo  Just  above  brute  labor.  Just  below  comfort  and 
decency  and  self-respect.  Freed  on  the  one  side  from  the  discipline 
of  labor  by  the  hand,  they  were  excluded  on  the  other  from  the 
discipline  of  labor  by  the  head.  Deprived  on  the  one  side  of  the 
realism,  the  hard-headedness,  the  piety,  the  traditional  human 
wisdom,  the  salt  .sense,  the  kindness  of  those  who  labor  the  earth 
and  the  earth's  metals  with  their  bodies,  they  were  eciually  deprived 
on  the  other  of  that  different  kindness,  th.it  dilTerent  knowledge 
that  different  wisdom  of  those  whose  life  is  in  the  mind. 

They  were,  in  other  words,  a  class  for  which  the  old  education 
of  habit  and  custom  had  been  broken,  and  tor  which  a  new  educa- 
tion of  intelligence  and  reason  had  not  been  supplied  Fascism  Is 
the  image  of  that  fact.  When  this  cla.ss.  driven  to  revolt  by  the 
failures  of  the  economic  system  which  had  created  it.  put  forward 
its  leaders — Its  Mussolinis  and  its  Hitlers  -it  conducted  itself  pre- 
cisely as  a  cla.«s  so  deserted  by  the  culture  of  Its  society  might  be 
expected  to  conduct  itself. 

Tlie  reason  why  fascism  is  so  brutal,  .so  vulgar,  .-^o  envious  so 
super.stitious.  so  childish,  so  shrewd,  is  that  the.se  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  a  .social  class  excluded  from  the  moral  and  emotional 
and  intellectual  traditi(jns  of  its  society.  The  reason  why  fasci.sm 
makes  flags  and  parades  its  symbols  is  that  no  other  symbols  are 
moving  to  those  who  have  not  been  allowed  to  inheru  the  cul- 
ture of  their  past  The  rea.son  why  fascism  makes  war  and  hate 
its  aim  is  that  tho.se  out  of  whose  mi.sery  fascism  is  created  are 
men  incapable  of  imagining  any  other  ends  except  the  ends  of 
hate  and  war. 

But  the  fact,  the  evident  fact,  the  fact  which  must  at  all 
times  be  held  In  view  in  the  United  States,  is  the  fact  that 
fa.scism  is  the  image  of  a  condition,  not  the  invention  of  a  man, 
and  that  the  condition  which  has  created  fa.scism  in  Eu."ope  may 
very  easily  create  fasci.sm  here,  unless  we  act.  and  act  now  to 
prevent  it  And  the  question,  the  alwavs  a.sking  question  'the 
question  which  history  presents  to  us.  and  will  continue  to  present 
to  us.  no  matter  how  we  close  our  eyes  or  turn  our  minds  away, 
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s  the  que.<^tion  hew  we  shall  act'     Sh.-^ll  we  turn  ov.r  atten-<on  to    • 
fl   h-T-^af''  Eur.^pe  and  dc  wl^at  we  can  to  encourage  those  who  a-e 
flrhting  fascism  there'     thall  we  orgranz^  patriotic  display!  at  hcml 
and  ruMsh  those  «ho  preach  fascism  directly  or  indlreaiv  S 
Or  chall  we.  a,  honcs-y  as  we  can  and  as  dtrcctlv  as  we  car  and  as 

?"^"Srfa.;:;^rj;S^  ''  "^^"^^  ^^  ^^"^^-^  the^:S^^ 

I  s^'^p'i-  t^^:r  o/^sr;^;t^ieSt^^^^^s-^^s. 

aware  that  the  immediate  forces  which  drive  the  rmelSaUy  a^ 
culturally  dispossessed  into  fascism  are  economic  forcS  and  that 
education  is  not  an  altogether  adequate  answer  to  thSe  who  ask 
for  a  chance  to  work  usefully  and  creatively  and  to  fulfill  the-rliv^s 
I  am  aware  also  that  t&ere  are  people  in  the  United  States  who  do 
net  wish  to  admit  that  there  are  large  numbers  of  theirfellow  cit- 
izens who  have  been  excluded  from  the  American  tradition  an^  the 
American  culture.     But  I  think,  notwithstanding  these  difficultiel 
and  objections  and  many  others,  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to 
make  use  of  the  one  effective  weapon  we  know  ourselves  to  po^ei 
If   we  respect  prejudice   because   it   calls   it^lf  patriotism    we   a?e 
poor  patriots      If  we  wait  for  the  economic  restoration  S' a  world 
at  war,  we  will  wait  too  long.     As  things  are.  in  the  world  LTis 
^e  can  either  attempt  to  educate  the  people  of  this  country-ii    , 
he  people  of  this  country-io  the  value  of  the  democratic  tradition    ' 
thoy  have  inherited,  and  so  admit   them  to  its  enjoj-ment    or  we    ' 

,,,^',,'V*"'  ''"''",''•  *^  ^  ^"^  '^-  ^'^^■'^'^  *^  presented  to  American  libraries 
nm-t  f^^I^^'"-'^^"'^"  libraries  that  the  burden  of  this  educatloJ 
must  fa..  It  cannot  fall  upon  the  schools.  There  is  no  longer 
tmie  .o  await  the  education  of  a  new  generation  which  will  come 
.1  due  course  to  a  more  enlightened  maturity.     It  cannot  be  left  to 

'^n.  nf'T^'^""^'  """il^f  '"^P-^^i'^^s.  however  earnest  their  protesta- 
h"  "^^  I'onesty  and  disinterestedness.  There  are  honest  publishers, 
but  there  arc  no  disinterested  publishers  and  there  never  will  be 

It  cannot,  even  more  obMoU:sly.  be  left  to  the  moving  pictures'or 
the  radio  The  radios  n-  tion  of  disinterestedness  is  equal  time  to 
bo'h  sides,  rrgardlcrs  o'  the  sides:  the  moving  picture's  no- ion  of 
S-;Mll7/:r^"'-;^  iB  silence.  But  this  burden  can  be  entrusSd  to 
Tlie  hbrai  les  The  libraries  and  the  libraries  alone  can  carry  it  Tlie 
libraries  a.one  are  capable  of  acting  directly  upon  the  pre;4mt  adult 
pen.  ration.     The  libraries  alone  are  staffed  bv-  people  whos^^dls.^'- 

directors  c-f  l.branes  and  b  >ards  of  library  trustees  who  will  stoop 
to  the  cxclu.ion  of  becks  which  offend  their  social  or  political  or 
ec..nomlc  preconceptions-  books,  let  us  say.  like  The  Grapes  of 
^Ju  ,Z  !"  f^'"''^*"''^  ^"'^  trustees  of  libraries  arc  In  general  men 
With   the   highest   sense   of   their   duties   to   their   Institutions   and 

1  'iTnH"?,''^.  r'^'  "^J:^^'*7  ^'  ""''''•  ^''  ^^-^  '^"'y  innuitrons  "n 
in  An^Vr  '  w  T  ^^f'-'^-e  ^^  dealing  with  the  contemporary  crisis 
in  American  hfe  in  terms  and  under  conditions  which  give  promise 
o  n^'nT  J'X^  'T  "'"  ""'-^  ir.^titutions  in  American  life  ?apTb  I 
of  cp.  n  ng  to  the  citizens  of  the  Republic  a  knowledge  of  the  wealth 

"Sic'li'le^hls^V^oducer"  "'^^'^  ^  ^"'^"^^  ^"'  '  ""'''  ''  ^^-°- 
thl^'rlJ^'frJi'lJ''''^  *'^""^  ''^""''^  properly  fill   the  librarians  of 

.h  uir.  mi  tl       ^  /",  ^*'"-'''  "^  P""*""-     ^"^   *'  *«  «  fact   al.so  Which 
sn.  uid  nil  them  with  a  sense  of  respon.sibilitv.     For  at  the  nresent 
mx,ment,   as   librarians   themselves   have   been   the    first   to   admit 
tL?'.^?  "°^  opening  that   knowledge  and   that  understanding  to 
the   citizens  of   the  Republic.     The   American   Library   Association 
r^Vt"  •■"''"■  P^^'^-^1^''^  "  "^^an  but  most  important,  as  welTS  rnoS 
readable,    study    of    American    llbrarianship    by    Wilhelm   M^iSh^ 
director  of  the  University  Library  at   Oslo    In   which  Xe  achieve 
ments  of  American  llbrar.es  in  this  direction  are  analyzS      AccoJd- 
IHK  to  such  Studies  and  surveys  as  he  found  available,  Dr.  Munthe 
conciunes  that  in  "an  ordinary  good  library  town"  the  library  card 
h.   ders   comprise  seme   25   to  30   percent   of  the   population-    that 
ha  f  of  the.e  are  school  children:  that  of  the  remaining  adult  card 
h.-ld.Ts     a   large   porti-n   never   use   their   cards":    that   of   the   re- 
nlrcent'".  rl  Y'n^  remainder  50  percent  are  high-school  students.  21 
r i/rif    ^     "^  housewives    2'.,  percent  are  businessmen.  5  percent  are 
ckrkr^  5  percent  are  skilled  labor,  and  5  percent  are  unskilled  I-ibor 
1.1  oth.T  words,  clerks    businessmen,  and  laborers  using  the  library 
Wtl  cj^'"-"-y  pod  library  town"  amount  altogether  to  les3  than 
a     fth  „.  an  undetermined  portion  of  15  ];ercent  of  the  population 

n  "rauT"'  '''■■'  ^''""'''  "^'  «"'''^'"E'y  l'^^'-"     0"C  adnures  h?s 

The  truth  teems  to  be  that  American  libraries  have  executed 
n  a.nificenily  the  first  half  of  their  as.slgnment.  as  that  ass^Snt 
ir'th^T  h'"'*  some  50  years  ago  by  my  distinguished  predecessor 
in  the  Library  of  Congress.     They  have  solved  with  great  brilliance 

nr.c,^;"''^'";  °^  ^''''"=  '^''^'  '"'  ''^'^'''  They  have  developed 
.nH'o^l  Of  accession,  of  cataloging,  of  classification,  which 
1     *.>   K,         '  \°  '''''^^^^  ^°^*^^  IntelliLently  and  to  make  them  readily 

h Vi'f  J%i°  '^"''■^'■^-  ^"*  *^^y  h^''^  "°t  executed  the  second 
hau  of  their  a.s:.ignment.  Tliey  have  not  learned  how  to  g-t 
read'  rs  for  books.  The  tj^ical  American  library  borrower  can  stiU 
?n  ^  T.^"^J'^  ^  friendly  but  Informed  and  Intelligent  European 
in  Dr.  Mumhe's  words:  "A  woman,  of  23'.  years,  with  3  years  of 
high  school,  who  borrows  In  the  course  of  a  month  four  modern 
novels  of  no  particular  worth,  one  really  good  novel,  and  one  popu- 
amhoro''^i'^T?r  ^,^**'^^''''"^  '-'■^^^^  account."  And  who  are  her 
^P   nnt   tv,       ^-  ^'t''^^^  tells  us:    "We  can  safely  say  that  they 

^  th«  ro  ^^,ft  ^^°^^  "^""^^  ""'^'l  ^°™e  ^ay  be  cut  m  marble 
on  the  face  of  library  buildings.    They  are  people  like  Berta  Ruck 
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Zane  Grey,  and  Kathleen  Norris.  •  •  •  Authors  with  troi  ble- 
some  or  radic^  ideas  are  definitely  avoided  "  troi.ble- 

If  the  learned  doctor  Is  right,  the  libraries  of  America  have  a 
fonnH^'t^'^'  distance  to  go  before  they  can  feel  that  tLv  hav? 
found  the  readers  their  books  deserve.  But  it  Is  not  a  Jou-rev 
they  must  make  alone.     Behind   them,  far  back  but  still   imiSy 

iv-e  t,r^  '^^  ?^"  r^°  ^^^'^  '^^^  .-Mr.erlcan  library  s^^  cm-men 
like  the  man  In  whose  memory  this  dav  Is  celebrated  Ee«?dra 
them  are  the  many  sUll  allve^writers.  teacheiV  lo^rTof  Amcr? 
vlt^n^^n^lV?  ^'\°'^  '^"  education  ef  the  pimple  for  the  piSS- 

oSn  to  our  t'ir^^''"^  ''  '^'  ^'^^  "^^  most  hopeful  undert^Tng 
»?!t  to  our  time:  The  many  who  believe  as  I  do  that  we  can 
^ther  educate  the  people  of  this  Republic  to  know  arid  tbe^fcS? 
to  ^alue  and  therefore  to  preserve  their  own   democratic  cuTttS? 

^n!  cunuZtor  fl!'^^''''''  "'  '^'^  ^P"^^^'^  ^^  their  Semo." 
Shlch  the^,?.t  «r,H^J^"°™"^^  ^'''^  ^^^  prejudice  and  the  hate  of 
wnicn  the  Just  and  proper  name  Is  fascism. 

„,7^^.  ^^^  the  alternatives  our  time  presents  us.  They  are  not 
alternatives  which  will  remain  forever  o^n.  We  mav  acJepTuieS 
now  or  lose  them  now.     ••History."  says  Wystan  Auden-  ^ 

"History  to  the  defeated 

"Can  say  Alas,  but  cannot  help  or  pardon." 
History  can  say  Alas   to  this   American  cmilzatlon  of  ours   as 
well  as  to  any  other      Unless  we  save  It.     Unless  we  act.  no^^nS 
with  our  words  but  with  our  minds,  to  save  it  ^ 
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IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mondaij,  October  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LOL^S  JOHNSON 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate  today  I  asked  and  obtained  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  by  Hon.  Louis  John- 
son Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  before  the  joint  convention 
of  the  International  Association  of  Casualty  and  Surety 
Underwriters  and  the  National  Association  of  Casualty  and 
Surety  Agents,  at  White  Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va  on  the 
subject  "Lessons  from  Poland." 

The  address  is  as  follows: 


Ladies  and  gentlemen,  fortunate.  Indeed,  are  we  who  meet  here 
in  good  fellowship,  in  a  blesst.d  land  remote  from  the  war  the 
strife,  the  chaos,  and  the  (iestruction  that  sweep  over  Europe  and 

^H«.  ^  '^^  K^^  *K^"'"  f  "^'^^^^K  °'  ^^''^  kind  would  be  p^cLIble 
today  anywhere  but  In  America.  ^-^.-wiuic 

We  drove  to  the  hotel  by  automobile  without  concern  about  the 
oil  supply  of  our  country.     We  dared  lift  our  eyes  to  the  heavens 

InVn  th'p  fl^^  °'..l  '^°^"'"  °'  ^^^^'y  '^°™'^«-  We  walked  calmly 
into  the    obby  without  gas  masks  slung  over  our  shoulders      We 

Pf''H°°^uf ^"""l^""^  °^  '°°^  ^'^^°^^  the  presentation  of  any  ration 
card.     We  exchanged  freely  of  our  Ideas  without  fear  of  snipmK 

^iZ  ".'■  r^^  ^""""^^  °"  °"''  ^^«^t«  *'"^°tit  fear  of  a  SSe 
blackout^  On  our  way  out.  we  may  buy  a  newspaper  without  a 
feeling  that  it  deliberately  distorts  the  truth  We  wlU  listen  to 
our  radio  without  risk  of  concentration  camp  or  firing  l^uad  We 
Will  go  to  sleep  secure  In  our  faith  In  our  neighbors,  in  oT^vern! 
mcnt,  and  in  our  Institutions.  «JO\ern- 

Prom  the  war  and  the  strife  that  tear  Europe  and  Asia  to  bits 
we  still  are  far  removed,  not  as  far  as  we  werVbefore  the  advc?t 

hf,^ f  ?"/"^"^^  ^""^^  ^"^  °'  t^«  protracted  cruising  subr^arlne 
but  still  far  enough  for  some  sense  of  security.  Prom  the  causes 
of  such  confiagrallon,  we  are  even  further  separated  We  ari-  nn? 
a  land-locked  nation.  We  are  not  hungry  for  territory  We  do 
not  covet  others'  riches.  We  have  no  imperialistic  designs  We 
have  no  minorities.  We  have  no  ambition  to  folat  an  IdS-y  on 
any  other  people.  Wo  have  no  desire  to  quarrel  with  anyone  Wa? 
we  hate  and  abhor.  aii^unc.     war. 

Despite  our  relative  Isolation  from  the  wars  overseas  and  their 
causes,  we  enjoy  no  Insulation  against  their  portents.  We  have  not 
forgotten  the  repercu.sslons  that  followed  a  shot  in  an  obscum 
corner  of  Europe  in  1914  and  we  must  do  all  In  our  power  to  orH 
vent  Danzig  from  becoming  another  Sarajevo  In  the  hlstnrv  nf 
our  country.  liiowry   oi 

ir.^Z^r^J^?!^!'^  that  affairs  m  Europe  do  have  a  tremendous 
Influence  on  life  In  America.  From  Munich  we  learned  the  e'e- 
niflcance  of  air  power  as  a  threat  to  world  peace  and  set  out  to  put 
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our  own  air  defenses  In  order.  L^t  us  now  analyze  the  recent  ruc- 
cc.->s  of  German  arms  In  Poland  and  try  to  l-"arn  therefrom  some 
Valuable  lessons  toward  keeping  our  own  territory  inviolate  and 
our  f>wn  rtijhfs  secure. 

Polish  territory  was  overrun  in  the  first  place  because  Polish 
M  day  troop.s  were  not  ready.  If  the  Poles  could  hue  h.id  60 
dnys  they  would  have  been  able  to  complete  their  mol3:I;zatic!i  and 
to  make  a  decent  .'-howlnEr  a^^ainst  their  enemy,  but  H>^rr  Hitler 
gave  n.)  time.  Sixty  days  and  a  blltzknet^  were  inconisi.stent  with 
each  ether.  Gtrmany  was  ready  for  immediate  action.  She  threw 
her  well-prepared  battalions  into  battle  at  once  and  the  Poles, 
brave,  but  outnumbered,  suffered  di  feat  in  the  early  stages  of  the 
campaign  from  which  they  never  were  able  to  recover. 

\V  •.  too,  have  M  day  troops  and  in  an  emtrt^ncy  they.  t(>:), 
would  not  be  ready.  They  are  our  minutemen.  our  present-  Regu- 
lars and  National  Guard  men,  approximatt  ly  400,000  in  number. 
If  called  out  today,  they  would  find  them.selves  faced  with  shnrt- 
a«es  of  combat  cars,  tanks,  machine  guns,  gas  macks,  lire-control 
Instruments,    and    other    necessities. 

Thanks  to  the  leadership  cf  the  President  and  to  the  patriotic 
re.'^ponse  of  the  1  i.st  Contjress,  steps  have  been  taken  to  remedy 
many  of  these  (!elects.  We  have  been  given  money  for  munitions. 
We  have  received  appropriations  to  educate  industry  in  the  manu- 
facture of  some  of  the  critical  items  that  are  not  in  ordinary  use. 
Despite  these  cons^^ructive  steps,  we  still  lack  a  full  supply  for  our 
M  day  troops  Industry  is  not  yet  educated  to  m.anuial'ture  all 
of  our  needs.  There  is  a  wide  eap  between  the  contract  inr  an 
item  and  its  actual  delivery.  There  is  a  lon^  time  lag  between 
the  placing  of  an  educational  order  and  the  readines.s  of  a  plant 
to  go  into  mass  production.  Besides,  when  the  last  C ms'res.s  was 
m  .se5.-:L>n.  we  spoke  of  M  day  troops  to  the  number  of  400.0C0  but 
Ir  the  light  of  present  conditions,  even  the  most  conservative 
estimate  a   need   for  600.000. 

Based  on  the  expericnc"  uf  Polat^d,  we,  therefore,  should  resolve 
thai  "ur  M  day  forces,  once  their  number  is  determined,  be  wholly 
equipped  with  all  nece.ssary  weapons  and  supplies  ready  to  re- 
spond to  call  at  a  moment's  notice. 

The  second  rra.'^nn  fur  Poland's  debacle  is  found  in  the  extent 
of  her  frontier,  which  spread  over  hundred-;  of  miles.  To  protect 
herself  atrainst  invasion  she  felt  that  all  of  her  boundaries  hod 
to  be  guarded  On  the  north  she  was  threatened  from  Eas" 
Pru.ssla  and  the  sea:  on  the  west,  by  Germany;  on  the  s:,uth.  by 
Slovakia;  and  on  the  cast,  by  Russia;  and  she  lacked  the  men  and 
the  munitions  to  make  a  stand  on  such  a  far-flung  frontier. 

The  respiiiisibilities  of  our  Army  and  our  Navy  m  the  We^^tern 
H-in. sphere  are  widely  flung.  Years  ago  the  'Mmrcje  Do.nr:ne 
p!ed<L'ed  us  to  protect  America  from  Point  Barrow  to  Tierra  del 
Fuecjo  against  invasion  by  any  foreign  power.  The  cooperative 
agrtemenl  of  todav,  reached  at  Lima  and  at  Panama,  requires  us 
to  be  readv  to  do  our  part  In  the  defense  of  the  institutions  of  tlie 
Western  Hemisphere.  'Voluntarily,  we  have  a.ssumed  thus  duty.  If 
need  be.  we  must  be  ready  to  e.Kercl.se  it.  To  do  so  effectively,  we 
need  military  and  naval  forces  commensurate  with  cur  grave 
responsibilities.  In  the  world  of  today  words  and  threats.  If  uot 
backed  by  force,  may  have  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  conduct 
of  nations.     We  dare  not  bluff  and  have  .som.eone  "call"  us. 

We  should  take  steps,  therefore,  to  build  up  our  Army  and  otir 
Navy  .so  that  they  may  be  strong  enouijh  to  maintain  and  give 
reality  to  our  hemisphere  policy.  We  must  stand  ready  to  Join 
in  protecting  the  hemisphere  should  occasKm  arise. 

The  Polish  campaign  has  its  lessons  in  tactics  and  strategy.  It 
shows  the  extreme  danger  of  permitting  an  enemv  to  carry  out 
flanking  operations.  It  emphasizes  thf  need  of  echeloning  force.; 
in  depth,  adherence  to  these  sound  doctrines  mnght  have  checked 
the  surge  of  the  German  hordes. 

As  for  our  own  tactics  and  strategy  and  our  own  ofScers,  I  doubt 
whether  any  army  in  the  world  has  a  more  intelligent  and  bet- 
ter trained  staff  m  the  theory  of  warfare  than  we  have  today. 
Note  I  said  theory  As  to  practice,  most  of  them  are  untried. 
Those  of  World  War  experience  are  but  few.  Peacetime  maneu- 
vers until  recently  had  been  sadly  neglected  In  the  exercises  of 
this  year  the  lark  of  training  In  command  m  the  field  made  Itself 
corspicuously    felt 

This  delect  we  must  correct.  We  must  provide  for  adequate 
training  and  annual  maneuvers  involving  full  strength  units  Our 
officers  and  our  noncommLssioned  officers,  who  are  trained  under 
th.e  finest  military  school  system  In  the  world,  must  set  the 
nece.ssary  drill  in  the  field  to  augment  their  classroom  training 
The  principal  cause  of  Poland's  defeat,  it  is  fair  to  .say,  lay  in 
the  complete  supremacy  of  Germany  in  the  mcKlei-n  weapons  of 
war.  In  aviation  Poland  was  hopelessly  oirclassed.  At  the  open- 
ing of  hostilities,  German  planes  set  out  to  achieve  two  objec- 
tives: First,  to  clear  the  sky  of  enemy  planes;  ar.d.  second,  to 
de-troy  Its  airdromes.  The  very  first  day  11  towns  in  Poland  where 
airdromes  were  located  were  st-verely  bombarded  The  second  day, 
pressure  on  Polish  planes  decrea.^ed.  and  on  airdromes  it  increa.sc-d. 
At  the  end  of  3  dav-;.  the  Polish  air  force,  for  practical  purpost>s, 
had  disappeared  When  not  attacking  airdromes,  the  German 
planes  were  busy  destroying  depots,  railheids.  bridges,  and  inter- 
rupimg  comnuu.ications,  practices  which  they  continued  through- 
out the  campaiL'ii. 

Germanv's  j-,re-war  estimate  of  her  air  capabilities  had  proved 
correct.  Her  threat  had  proved  itself  no  me.-e  bluff.  When  Poland 
railed,  Gennany  had  a  handful  of  aces  and  plenty  to  .spare  for 
p<is>-ible  u.se  in  other  theaters  of  operaiions.  Air  pxiwer  has 
become  as  dominant  a  factor  in  warfare  as  even  its  most  enthu- 
siastic proponents  had  prophesied. 


The  les.son  to  us  already  had  come  home  We  sensed  the  full 
slcniftcance  of  airpl:ines  at  the  time  rf  Munich,  and  we  ri'ceived 
appropriations  from  Congress  to  expand  i  ur  Armv  Air  Corps  to 
reach  a  balanced  nrce  of  5.500  plaies  by  June   l<t4! 

When  Congre."s  adjourned,  5.500  planes  seemed  a  sa'  Ls'actory 
number  and  June  1941  appeared  a  .safe  interval;  but  hl.'tory  was 
niade  last  m.onth  and  we  mii>t  k-ep  abreast  cf  devel  'pments. 
Our  A:r  Corps  must  Vaecome  an  M  day  force,  ready  at  the  outbreak 
of  hostilities  to  thwart   any  attack  against  us  from  The  .'kies. 

We  must  have  skilled  operators  to  tly  the  planes,  trained  combat 
crews  to  nian  them,  experienced  mechanics  to  maintam  them, 
efficient  equipment  to  protect  them,  ample  ba.ses  to  support  them, 
experimental  facilities  to  improve  them,  and  men  of  ou  standing 
leadership  to  command  them.  Toward  the  achievnient  of  these 
objectives  the  Army  must  now  give  its  full  artentlwn 

Returning  to  tlie  campaiLUi  in  Poland,  we  Hnd  that  in  merha- 
nlzavon.  Gerni.inv  held  the  same  deeree  of  supremacy  as  in 
aviation.  Htr  heavy  mechanized  foree.s  rolled  acro.ss  the  roads 
and  the  fields,  outflanking  and  out-maneuvering  the  Poles  at 
everv-  turn.  When  the  forces  met  head-on.  the  Poles,  without 
adequate  antitank  weapons,  were  helpless. 

How  about  our  own  tanks,  our  combat  cars,  and  our  antitanlc 
weapons'?  Had  our  mechanized  units  met  the  Germar  Panzers 
we  would  have  been  outnumbered  in  combat  cars,  in  lieht  tanks, 
and  in  medium  taiiks.  Ai-'amst  them,  we  covild  raise  but  a  tew 
antitank  guns.  \Ve  have  not  even  one  full-strength  mechanized 
bntt.ide      In  Poland  alohe.  Germany  used   li)  Panzer  divi^n.n.s 

Our  mecliar.K'ation  proL-ram  h.as  only  gotten  under  wi  y  in  the 
last  few  mon'h.--  but  we  must  exert  every  effort  to  hasttn  its 
realisation.  Our  Army  must  be  manned,  traln-'d.  and  equipped 
to  face  any  modern  ip.erhanized  force. 

Finally.  Poland  failed  becau.se  she  placed  too  much  faith  in 
others.  She  put  her  trust  in  Jupiter  Pluvius  because  Ye  always 
arrived  in  torrents  in  early  fall,  but  this  year  he  failed  to  keep 
his  appointment.  She  was  confident  that  her  strength  Uy  largely 
In  her  Allies  but  their  ground  forci  s  were  stymied  by  conerete  and 
steel  walls  and  their  planes  by  the  total  destrucuon  ot  t:ie  Polish 
airdromes. 

In  rur  country,  too,  there  are  men  and  women  who  look  upon 
the  oceans  as  allies  and  upon  another's  navy  as  our  first  line  ut 
defen.se  But  the  oceans  are  shrinking.  The  lon^t-rangt  bomber 
is  a  growing  threat.  The  far-cruising  submarine  lurks  m  our  very 
waters  The  navies  of  other  nations  are  too  busy  with  their  own 
problems. 

No  we  should  depend  on  no  one  but  ourselves  W''  sho  ild 
make  ourselves  so  strong  on  land,  on  sea.  and  in  the  air  that 
potential  enemies  will  stop,  look,  and  listen  before  trying  to 
n:vade  our  territory  or  to  violate  our  rights  a.s  a  nat;.  ii  or  as 
indiv:duals. 

Li  n-'  before  the  Germans  Invaded  Poland,  President  Roosevelt 
had  sensed  the  impending  course  of  world  events.  From,  hist.^ry 
and  experience,  he  had  learned  that  nations  heading  for  war 
always  attack  where  they  expect  the  least  resistance. 

To  minimize  the  dangers  of  attack  against  America,  he  pro- 
p;  .sed.  therelore.  that  we  build  a  navy  second  to  none  and  of 
suftici,  nt  strength  to  meet  our  dutle.-,  and  our  obligations.  He 
ca'led  for  an  air  corps,  expanded  to  meet  our  present-day  re- 
quirements. He  demanded  an  army  equipped  for  modern  battle. 
He  afked  for  cooperation  between  our  armed  forces  and  Induscry 
so  that  the  full  economic  reserves  of  our  country  could  be  used 
to  best  advantage  in  times  of  emergency. 

Behnd  the  Pi-esident's  national  defcn.se  plans,  conceived  orfore 
the  present  European  conflagration,  there  has  <Uwd  t.  united 
people.  Today,  m  his  efforts  to  keep  us  cjut  of  war,  we  must  con- 
tinue to  give  him  our  whoU-hearted  support.  America  calls  for 
united  efforts  in  every  phase  of  our  national  life.  United,  we  can 
go  a  long  way  to  keep  out  of  war.  United,  we  can  resist  and  defeat 
any  fee  that  would  dare  trespass  against  us. 


Neutrality 
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HON.  TOM  CONNALLY 

OF   TKXAS 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  23   (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  PETER  MOLYNEAUX 


Mr.  CONNALLY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  the  Texas  Weekly,  by  Mr.  Peter  Molyneaux,  ed.tor  and 
publisher.  Mr.  Molyneaux  is  a  very  distin.gui.'-hed  and  out- 
standing editor,  and  this  is  a  very  able  article  from  his  pen. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Texas  Weekly  of  October  14,  1939) 
If  Finland  must  fight  to  maintain  its  independence  and  freedom, 
If  this  valiant  little  nation  is  compelled  to  defend  Itself  against 
Russia,  and  thus  becomes  a  "belligerent'  in  the  war,  the  President 
of  the  United  Stales,  under  the  provisions  of  the  Embargo  Act, 
must  immediately  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  any  Amerlcari 
from  selling  it  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or  instruments  of  war 
enumerated  in  that  act.  And  the  United  States  Government  must 
impose  heavy  penalties  on  any  of  its  citizens  who  violate  the  terms 
cf  that  proclamation  in  any  way,  Finland  has  a  population  of 
about  3,800,000,  a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  Texas.  Sweden, 
the  only  country  that  Is  In  a  position  to  give  Finland  effective  aid 
promptly,  has  a  population  of  about  6,300.000,  slightly  more  than 
Texas.  Norway  has  about  3.000,000  population,  and  Denmark  has 
about  3,750,000.  If  these  three  Scandinavian  countries  should  sup- 
port Finland,  their  combined  population,  added  to  Finland's,  would 
be  about  16.850.000,  or  about  half  as  much  as  the  population  of 
Poland  at  the  time  Hitler  sent  his  ruthless  armies  across  her  bor- 
ders. Russia  has  10  times  as  much  population  as  Finland.  Sweden, 
Norway,  and  Denmark  together.  Finland  will  fight  rather  than 
surrender  its  independence  and  freedom,  and  it  is  practically  certain 
that  the  three  other  Scandinavian  countries  will  support' Finland 
in  such  a  fight.  But  their  resources  are  limited,  and  England  and 
France  are  engaged  in  a  death  struggle  with  Germany,  supported 
by  Russia  and  possibly  by  Italy.  A  war  between  these  Scandinavian 
countries  and  Russia  would  be  an  unequal  one  at  best.  They  would 
b.^  outnumbered  by  more  than  10  to  1,  and  their  combined  re- 
source.'^ would  be  very  small  compared  to  those  of  Russia.  Under 
internationi.l  law.  neutral  countries  have  an  unquestioned  right 
to  permit  any  belligerent  country,  to  say  nothing  of  a  little  country 
like  Finland,  fighting  for  its  life,  to  purchase  within  their  borders 
f-uch  arms  and  instruments  of  war  as  it  may  need.  But  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  forbidden  the  United  States  Government  to  permit 
unything  of  the  kind.  The  American  people,  in  this  way.  have  made 
the  world  less  safe  for  small,  self-governing  peoples.  Thev  have 
tlius  helped  to  make  the  world  less  safe  for  democracy.  In  this 
way  they  have  abandoned  completely,  absolutely  repudiated,  the 
cau.>e  for  which  Americans  died  m  a  foreign  land  in  1917  and  1918. 
To  be  sure,  the  United  States  Government  has  had  its  representa- 
tive at  Mo.scow  to  say  to  th<  dictatorial  Government  of  Soviet 
Ru^sla  that  it  hopes  nothing  will  happen  to  distiirb  the  peaceful 
relations  existing  between  Russia  and  Finland.  But  the  Russian 
dictator  knows  that  this  is  merely  a  pious  hope;  that  If  it  is 
ignored,  nothing  will  happen. 

The  Unitfd  States  will  do  nothing  to  help  Finland.  On  the  con- 
trary, while  so  long  as  Finland  Is  not  attacked  It  will  permit  Ameri- 
cans to  sell  it  all  the  arms  it  can  pay  for  (and  it  pays  for  what  It 
buys),  the  moment  It  is  attacked  and  its  need  for  such  things  be- 
comes greater,  the  United  States  will  deny  Finland  even  this  small 
right.  Nothing  could  Illustrate  more  strikingly  the  unanswerable 
Bigument  made  by  Senator  Tom  Conmallt,  cf  Texas,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  that  the  Embargo  Act  favors  the  strong  aggressor  against 
the  weak  country  it  attacks.  The  cases  of  Estonia,  of  Latvia,  and 
of  Lithuania  had  already  illustrated  it — the  helplessness  of  the 
weak  in  a  world  In  which  strong  nations  like  the  United  States  care 
nothing  at  all  about  what  happens  to  them.  But  Finland,  a  coun- 
try which  Americans  profe.ss  to  admire.  Illustrates  it  more  strik- 
ingly. It  may  be,  to  be  store,  that  Russia,  for  Its  own  reasons  and 
for  altogether  different  considerations,  may  decide  not  to  attack 
Finland  It  may  be  that  Finland,  kiKiwlng  its  weakness  in  the  kind 
of  a  world  that  exists  today.  wUl  make  sufficient  concessions  to  post- 
pone Russian  aggression  for  the  time  being.  It  may  be  that  Russia 
may  fear  an  active  war  with  England  and  FYance,  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  those  two  countries  already  have  their  hands  full  in  their 
struggle  with  Germany,  and  will  not  press  demands  upon  Finland. 
But  the  fact  will  remain  that  the  Independence  of  Finland  has 
been  menaced  by  a  ruthless  power,  and  that  if  It  should  be  attacked. 
the  United  States  would  refuse  to  sell  it  the  necessary  instruments 
of  dcferuse.  even  if  Finland  sent  its  own  ships  or  the  ships  of  other 
countries  to  transport  them. 

Another  point.  Illustrating  the  advantage  which  the  arms  embargo 
gives  to  the  strong  aggressor  country  against  the  weak  victim,  is 
the  fact  that  it  permits  the  strong  country  to  buy  from  the  United 
States  all  the  raw  materials  of  all  kinds  that  it  may  wish,  and  to 
uc  Its  superior  manpower  to  manufacture  such  materials  into  mu-  [ 
nitlons  and  Instruments  of  war.  If  F^rUand  is  attacked  by  Russia, 
the  Russian  Government  will  be  permitted  to  buy  here  all"  the  ma- 
terials It  may  need  to  manufacture  arms  and  ammunition,  airplanes, 
war  Unkfi,  and  the  like,  and  to  put  its  teeming  millions  to  work  , 
turning  these  materials  Into  the  finished  products. 

Finland,  on  the  other  hand,  will  need  every  able-bodied  man,  I 
whatever  his  age,  to  take  a  place  In  the  ranks  Every  man  who  I 
is  set  to  work  manufacturing  the  Instruments  of  defense  will  be  ' 
one  man  less  in  Its  small  army.  This  situation  will  exist  in  the  i 
case  of  every  small  country  that  Is  menaced  by  a  stronger  and  j 
larger  one.  In  such  a  world  no  small  country  can  be  free.  It  has 
no  choice  but  either  to  submit  to  any  demand  made  upon  It  by  i 
the  strorxg  country  or  to  be  overrun  and  destroyed  as  Czechoslovakia  | 
and  Poland  were  overrun  and  destroyed.  If  the  Arms  Embargo  j 
Act  protected  the  United  States  against  the  danger  of  war,  there  | 
might  be  some  justification  for  It.  In  spite  of  such  consequences  as  j 
these.  But  it  does  nothing  of  the  kind.  Germany,  for  example,  I 
In  prosecuting  Its  submarine  warfare,  draws  no  distinction  between 
arms  and  the  materials  out  of  which  arms  may  be  manufactured. 


Whatever  danger  may  be  involved  in  selling  airplanes  or  armored 
trucks  to  belligerents  is  equally  Involved  in  selling  gasoline  and  fuel 
oil  and  even  cotton  to  belligerents.  This  danger  can  he  mitigated 
by  restricting  the  rights  of  our  merchant  vessels  to  deliver  such 
goods  to  belligerents  and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  to  travel  the 
seas.  Such  restrictions  would  be  of  much  greater  economic  dis- 
advantage to  the  American  people  than  the  prohibition  of  the 
sale  of  arms.  But  it  would  minimize  the  danger  of  Involving  us 
In  the  war.  and  on  that  ground  would  be  Justified.  But  the  pro- 
hibition of  the  sale  of  arms  does  not  minimize  this  danger,  and 
It  has  no  such  Justification.  But  It  does  give  the  aggressor  country, 
with  immense  manpower  to  spare  to  manufacture  the  implements 
of  war  from  American  materials,  a  great  advantage  over  its  weak 
victim.  And  It  does  this  without  increasing  the  security  of  the 
United  States  In  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  contrary,  because  it 
does  this  it  increases  the  danger  of  our  Involvement  in  war,  because 
of  its  effect  upon  public  sentiment  in  the  United  States.  Nothing 
can  get  the  United  States  into  war  but  the  Indignant  sentiment 
of  the  American  people,  and  to  place  them  In  the  position  of 
helping  the  aggressor  against  its  victim  in  this  way  is  to  generate 
such  Indignant  sentiment. 

Falsified  history  is  the  infirm  foundation  on  which  the  whole 
argument  of  the  supporters  of  the  arms  embargo  is  reared.  Take 
away  this  foundation  and  the  argument  collapses.  This  false 
version  of  history  sets  forth  that  the  United  States  went  into  the 
last  war  to  protect  its  trade  in  arms  and  munitions.  That  Is  sim- 
ply an  unmitigated  lie.  A  man  died  the  other  day  who  knew  as 
only  few  men  knew  that  it  is  a  lie.  That  man  was  Count  von 
Bernstorff,  German  Ambassador  to  the  United  States  from  1914 
to  1917.  who  devoted  all  his  time,  day  and  night,  during  those 
years  to  untiring  efforts  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  the 
World  War.  Here  is  what  he  said  about  why  the  United  States 
went  into  the  war;  "My  task  was  done  when  the  Lusitania  inci- 
dent was  disposed  of  without  America's  entry  Into  the  war.  After 
that  the  question  of  peace  or  war  depended  not  on  me  but  upon 
the  Wilhelmstrasse  and  the  great  army  headquarters.  They  knew 
exactly  that  a  repetition  of  the  Ltisitania  incident  or  the  unlim- 
ited extension  of  submarine  warfare  would  automatically  mean  war 
with  the  United  States.  But  they  would  not  listen."  And  what 
was  the  Lusitania  incident?  It  was  the  sinking  of  a  British  pas- 
senger steamer  by  a  German  submarine  without  warning,  causing 
the  death  of  1,198  persons,  including  124  Americans.  Those  124 
Americans  and  others  like  them  had  taken  passage  on  the  Luii- 
tania.  in  spite  of  advertisements  in  American  newspapers  in 
which  the  German  Embassy  warned  them  not  to  do  .so.  They 
had  a  perfect  right,  under  inten-atlonal  law.  to  travel  on  that 
ship,  but  because  they  exercised  this  right,  the  German  Govern- 
ment drowned  them  on  the  high  seas.  That  incident  caused  such 
a  wave  of  indignation  to  sweep  over  America  that  It  was  almost 
a  miracle  that  the  United  States  did  not  enter  the  war  at  once. 
But  the  Am.crican  Government  did  not  want  to  plunge  its  people 
into  war  If  it  could  help  it.  So  when  the  Imperial  German  Gov- 
ernment solemnly  promised  that  such  a  thing  would  not  be 
repeated,  the  American  Government  accepted  that  pledge  with 
the  notice  to  the  German  Government  that  Its  violation  would 
mean  war 

WeU,  on  January  31.  1917,  the  German  Government  caused  Count 
von  Bernstorff  to  notify  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that, 
beginning  the  next  day,  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  would  be 
resumed,  and  that  even  American  ships  entering  a  specified  zone 
woiild  be  sunk.  The  United  States  immediately  broke  off  diplo- 
matic relations  with  Grermany,  and  when  American  ships  were 
sunk,  the  United  States  declared  a  state  of  war  to  exist  with 
Germany  in  response  to  the  demand  of  an  overwhelming  public 
sentiment.  This  is  true  history  and  It  contrasts  sharply  with  the 
falsified  history  on  which  supporters  of  the  arms  embargo  base  their 
argument. 

Why  did  we  go  to  war?  Because  the  German  Government  denied 
to  our  ships  and  our  citizens  the  right  to  travel  on  the  seas  in 
zones  prescribed  by  that  Government^  and  enforced  that  edict  by 
sinking  our  ships  and  drowning  our  citizens.  We  went  to  war 
because  public  sentiment  among  the  American  people  insisted 
that  we  should  not  surrender  this  right  and  t>ecauEe  of  public 
Indignation  over  the  sinking  of  our  ships  and  the  drowning  of  our 
citizens.  In  going  to  war,  the  American  Government  obeyed  the 
overwhelming  will  of  the  American  people.  The  action  had  nothing 
to  do  with  our  war  trade.  But  even  If  it  dld^  our  war  trade  prior 
to  1917  consisted  chiefly  of  the  sale  to  the  belligerents  of  things 
that  ai-e  not  now  Included  In  the  embai'go.  We  can  still  sell  most 
of  the  things  that  we  sold  to  belligerents  prior  to  1917  without 
violating  even  the  spirit  of  the  embargo  proclamation.  We  didn't 
sell  much  arms  and  ammunition,  because  we  were  not  large  manu- 
facturers of  arms  and  ammunition  when  the  war  broke  out,  and 
were  only  beginning  to  expand  such  manufacture  when  we  went 
into  the  wsir.  We  didn't  sell  many  airplanes  or  armored  motor 
trucks  for  the  same  reason.  But  aside  from  this,  the  bulk  of  our 
trade  was  in  other  things,  particularly  In  foodstuffs,  cotton,  and  the 
like.  If  It  was  our  war  trade  that  got  us  Into  the  war,  if  we 
went  in  to  protect  it,  there  is  nothing  In  the  Arms  Embargo  Act 
to  prevent  this  from  happening  again.  Because  we  can  have  quite 
as  much  war  trade,  and  even  more  today,  under  the  arms  embargo 
as  we  bad  between  1914  and  1917.  And  German  submarines  will 
sink  ships  carrying  wheat  and  cotton  to  England  quite  as  qiilckly 
as  they  will  sink  ships  carrying  munitions. 

Tlie  Nazi  Govemment  has  already  announced  that  anything  that 
can  be  converted  into  munitions  or  instruments  of  war  Is  Included 
in  its  definition  of  munitions.    It  has  sunk  neutral  ships  cairj'ing 
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lumber  and  wood  pu'p  on  that  ground  with:n  the  pa.st  f  w  wet  ks 
And  thp  arms  embargo  docs  not  prohibit  the  sale  of  such  things  to 
belhgerents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  the  law  stands  today,  such 
things  can  be  delivered  to  bel!ig?rent  countrirs  ni^.  American  ships 
manned  by  American  citizens  without  violating  the  law.  What  got 
us  into  thr-  v:  iv  in  1917  can  get  us  into  this  war  withou*  violating 
the  arrr.s  embarco.  It  was  th'^  sinking  of  American  ships  and  the 
drowning  of  Anii-riran  citizens  that  aroused  public  scnninent  in  the 
United  States  sufficieritly  to  cause  them  to  enter  the  war  It  was 
not  our  trade  m  anything,  our  sale  of  anything  to  belligerents, 
who' her  prrhibited  by  the  arms  embargo  or  not,  that  aroii.scd  the 
American  people  m  this  way.  And  let  It  be  repeated  over  and  over 
again  that  only  the  aroused  sentiment  of  the  American  people  can 
get  us  into  the  present  war. 

We  will  go  in  a^zain  if  an  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
p:^cplo  d'.^mands  that  we  co  m.  Tlia'  is  the  thing  we  mus'  concern 
ourselves  ahou'  if  wf»  rea!ly  want  to  stay  out  of  this  war  No  law  of 
any  kind  can  keep  u-  out  of  It  if  the  American  people  d-mand  that 
we  gel  into  it.  And  that  Is  why  the  Embargo  Act,  while  not  increas- 
ing our  security  a  bit,  is  a  dangerous  act.  We  have  pointed  out 
before  that  the  sentimer.t  of  the  American  people  H  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  En'-^land  and  France  and  against  Hitler  in  this 
war  And  we  have  said,  and  we  repeat  it  now,  that  if  the  Embargo 
Act  IS  not  repealed  at  this  session,  it  will  be  repealed  later  m 
response  to  the  d<"mand  of  an  angry  and  ln.-ilgnan't  public  senti- 
ment. Well,  what  shall  be  said  of  the  situation  that  will  arise  if 
Russia  attacks  Finland,  and  Finland  becomes  a  belligerent?  Hew 
lung  will  the  Amer'can  people  ,stand  f.  r  a  measure  that  favors 
RU'-sia  against  Finland?  And  If  this  measure  is  not  repealed  in 
time,  might  it  not  generate  an  increasing  degree  of  indignation 
and  resentment  and  therefore  mcrea.se  the  danger  of  cur  setting 
Into  the  war''  We  think  so.  And  that's  why  we  think  the  cash- 
and-carry  mea.nire  should  be  substituted  for  the  embargo  without 
delay. 


Drafting  IMoney  in  Time  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  SP:\ATE  of  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  23  degislath^e  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4''  .  1939 

RADIO    ADDRESS   BY   HON,    JOSH   LEE.   OP  OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  statement  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Lee!  during  a  radio  debate  held 
on  October  22.  1939,  over  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Forum  of  the  Air  on  the  sub- 
ject. Should  the  Government  Draft  Money  as  Well  as  Men 
in  Case  of  War?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this  bill  does  not  propose  to  deal  with 
war  profiteering  in  the  field  of  commerce  and  industry.  It  has 
to  do  only  with  the  financing  of  war.  and  the  prevention  of 
profits  In  that  field, 

EXPLANATION    OF    BILL 

In  the  first  place,  bear  in  mind  that  this  proposal  does  not 
provide  for  the  seizure  of  property.  It  provides  for  raising  money 
by  a  series  of  bond  issues.  Money  would  be  raised  only  as  it 
would  be  needed 

How  d:d  we  finance  the  last  war?  It  was  by  the  sale  of  Govern- 
ment bonds.  This  plan  for  financing  war  is  Just  like  the  plan 
we  used  In  the  World  War,  with  three  major  exceptions.  First, 
the  purchase  of  bonds  is  mandatory:  second,  each  individual  must 
buy  ac  ording  to  his  ability  to  buy;  and  third,  tiiere  can  be  no 
profits 

If  Is  Important  to  realize  at  this  point  that  there  is  not  enough 
ready  ca^^h  in  the  United  States  today  to  finance  a  major  war. 
Con'-equently.  we  must  utilize  credit.  When  we  think  of  the 
wealth  of  Amerca,  we  must  think  In  terms  of  land,  buildings, 
factories,  and  c^ods.  Therefore,  any  proposal  to  draft  the  wealth 
of  the  United  States  must  provide  the  means  of  translating  that 
wraith  mti  credit,  and  borrowing  that  credit  and  then  provide  the 
mean-  of  trnTv>lating  that  credit  into  cash.  The  proposal  we  are 
d'b;i"P'.;  t'lnmht  does  Just  that. 

Let  us  '■ee  how  this  p'an  would  work.  Suppose  a  man  worth 
$100,000  has  a  factory  Suppose  he  has  no  cash,  or  what  little 
ho  has  he  needs  for  operating  his  busine.ss.  Now.  because  he 
has   no   available   cash,   would   anyone   argue   that   he   should  not 


buy  any  war  bonds  at  all.  although  he  Is  worth  $100, 00(  '  I  be- 
lieve all  will  a^ree  that  he  should  buy  some  war  bo:-.ds  Tlien 
should  we  leave  thr  amount  he  is  to  buy  to  his  jiatrlnti.-m,  or  to 
a  hit^h-pressure  committee,  or  to  his  desire  for  profit-^  on  the 
botids?  You  will  agree  with  ir.e  that  none  of  tiiere  are  fair 
criteria  for  the  aniount  of  credit  that  he  should  lenc  *o  the 
Government. 

But  under  the  propo.-ed  plan  we  establi'-h  a  definite  -chedule 
very  s:n".ilar  to  the  gradua'ed  income-tax  schedule  whicli  would 
de'ermine  exactly  the  pinount  that  he  should  lend  as  his  propor- 
tionate share  of  the  money  to  be  raised  For  example,  a  brr.d  issue 
that  would  require  a  man  worth  $10,000  to  lend  $90  woulc  require 
a  man  worth  $100,000  to  lend  $1  890 

In  ca.se  the  indu'idual  has  difficulty  in  raising  ready  r\sh,  the 
bill  provides  that  the  Governmenl  may  accept  his  nete,  b  'aring  a 
commercial  rate  of  interest  and  secured  by  his  property,  i-i  return 
for  the  bonds.  The  GovernmnU  may  then  convert  this  note  into 
ca.-h  either  by  '-ellmt;  it  or  by  issuing  nn-^ney  against  It.  Since  the 
note  would  be  amply  secured,   the  money  would   be  souiic:. 

In  this  manner  tlie  Government  cmiid  make  liquid  the  n  )nliqr.ld 
wealth  of  America  without  placing  und'.ie  strain  \ipon  a  ly  indi- 
vidual and  Without  issum:^  one  single  dollar  that  was  not  backed 
by  a  dollar's  worth  of  property, 

OBJECTIONS    ANSWKRED 

Now  I  wish  to  answer  some  objections  to  this.  Tlie  War  D'^- 
partment  said  in  effect  that  a  war,  to  be  successful,  must  lave  the 
support  of  the  people,  and  if  It  has  the  support  of  the  [leople  it 
would  not  be  neces.sary  to  draft  money  But  why  would nt  that 
argument  be  Just  as  good  against  drafting  men'?  But  '.he  War 
Der^rtment  is  not  depending  upon  the  voluntary  system  cf  enlist- 
ment On  the  contrary,  it  has  a  carefully  worked  out  ;ilan  for 
drafting  men. 

The  Navy  Department's  objection  is  that  a  system  for  drafting 
capital  might  cause  a  delay  m  raising  monev.  Why  couk.n't  that 
same  argument  be  niade  afam-t  the  selective  draft  of  men*  It 
takes  time  to  set  In  motion  the  machinery  for  raising  an  army  of 
men  by  the  selective-draft  system,  bvit  when  you  get  it  cperatmg 
you  have  .--ystem  instead  of  chaos.  It  would  take  no  loi^g  -r  to  tile 
the  reports  and  clas.-ifv  the  people  according  to  their  net  w:>alth 
than  to  classify  the  boys  according  to  their  availability  and  fiineMS 
for  ser\  Ice 

The    Treasury    Department    objects    to    the    bill    becau,^'    uf    the 
difficulty   of   defining    wealth.     But    we    know   there    is   we  dth   and 
we  know  what  It  Is  without  splitting  hairs  over  the  definit  ,on  of  it 
It  Is  true  that  some  property   might   have  a  sentimental  value   to 
the  owner,  but  such  values  are  determined  every  day  by  tie  courts. 

It  is  easier  to  define  wealth  than  it  is  for  the  local  boards  to 
determine  which  boys  must  go  m  the  first  call  and  which  ones  mu.st 
go  in  the  second  call  and  the  third  and  the  fourth  and  fifth  calls. 
If  we  can  determine  these  hviman  values  it  i.->  idle  to  argue  that  we 
cannot  determine  a  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 

Every  person  must  define  wealth  before  he  can  qet  a  loan  at  a 
bank  He  has  to  submit  a  financial  statement  listing  his  as.sets 
and  liabilities,  and  no  one  raises  the  question  of  deftiiint;  m  t  wealth. 

These  form-letter  objections  present  no  valid  arguments  against 
this  legislation.  Then  why  don't  those  who  arc  opposed  to  this 
measure  have  the  courage  to  come  out  boldly  and  say  that  to 
them,  money  Is  more  sacred  than  men? 

REMOVES  PROFIT  INCENTIVE 

The  pa.ssage  of  this  measure  would  remove  the  profit  Incentive 
from  the  financing  of  war  Mr.  Pearson,  of  the  Treasury'  Depart- 
ment, informed  me  that  up  to  1934  we  had  paid  over  $12,0)0.000.000 
In  interest  on  the  war  bonds  alone  But  we  cannot  reach  this 
war  profit  by  taxation  because  the  bonds  are  tax  exempt. 

But  under  the  proposed  plan,  instead  of  holding  out  the  tempting 
Incentive  of  tax  exemption  and  high  interest  rates  for  the  \ise  of 
money.  It  would  say  to  the  Wall  Street  bankers.  "If  the  United 
States  goes  to  war,  you  will  be  compelled  to  finance  it.  and  that  not 
at  a  profit,"     This  would  exert  a  tremendous  influence  against  war. 

STRENGTHEN     OUR     NATIONAL     DEFENSE 

But  If  war  were  forced  upon  us.  this  measure  would  strengthen 
our  national  defense  by  mobilizing  our  financial  re=ourc"s. 

When  the  voluntary  system  of  Hnanclng  war  breaks  down,  as  it 
always  does  when  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  governments  turn  to 
the  printing  pre.sses  for  money  with  the  disastrous  results  that 
always  follow  the  Issuance  of  fiat  money. 

Germany  completely  destroyed  her  monetary  system  by  l.ssulng 
un.-ecured  paper  money  The  worthless  Confederate  currency  of 
the  Sotith  and  the  depreciated  "greenbacks"  of  the  North  remind 
us  of  the  desperate  efforts  of  those  two  governments  to  continue 
fighting  alter  the  voluntary  system  of  financing  had  broken  down. 

Financial  resources  have  been  referred  to  as  the  "sinews  of  war," 
At  least,  we  know  that  two  things  are  essential  to  win  a  war. 
They  are  men  and  money  If  we  are  able  to  supply  the  one  but 
not  the  other  we  are  still  defenseless.  In  c&sc  of  war.  the  United 
States  should  be  able  to  supply  tijese  two  essentials  in  a  constant 
stream. 

But  during  the  World  War  it  became  increasingly  more  diffi- 
cult to  raise  money,  as  the  committees  who  put  on  the  Liberty 
bond  drives  will  testify.  Yet  we  are  told  by  those  who  oppose  this 
plan  that  the  bond  issues  were  all  oversubscribed,  which  state- 
ment Is  true   but  very  misleading,   because   In  your   Imagination, 
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perhaps,  you  see  a  man  at  a  desk  handing  out  the  bonds  Just 
as  fiust  as  he  and  his  helpers  can  hand  them  out,  and  perhaps 
you  imagine  men  tiptoting  and  waving  check  books  and  shouting 
bids  for  so  many  dollars  worth  cf  bonds.  And  then,  perhaps,  you 
see  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea^urv  close  the  door  while  these  patriotic 
millionaires  are  still  begging  for  a  chance  to  buv  mere  bonds. 

But  that  was  not  the  case  The  true  picture  is  that  in  every 
nook  and  corner  of  the  Ur.ited  States  we  had  high-pressure  com- 
mitties  going  to  people's  places  of  business,  going  to  their  homes, 
going  to  theaters  and  other  public  meetmgs  and  using  all  of  the 
modern  methods  of  salesman  hip  In  order  to  sell  their  quota  of 
war  bonds  At  the  same  time  the  Government  was  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  on  colorful  billboards,  newspaper  advertising, 
and  propaganda  In  order  to  sell  the.'-e  war  bonds. 

Naturally  the  committees  In  one  part  of  the  country  did  not  know 
how  manv  dollars  worth  cl  bonds  the  committees  inthe  other  part 
of  the  country  had  sold  until  they  all  came  In  and  totaled  up  the 
results  of  the  camp,\ign  Then  thev  discovered  they  had  an  over- 
subscription for  these  Ix  nds. 

Now.  let  us  look  ut  the  amount  of  oversubscription,  I  think  It 
will  tell  a  story  within  itfelf  The  flrst  Liberty  Loan  was  oversub- 
sciibed  52  percent,  the  third  Liberty  Loan  was  over^ubsci^bed  39 
percent,  and  the  last  Liberty  Loan  was  oversubscribed  only  16 '2 
percent  In  other  words  with  all  of  the  pressure  that  the  Liberty 
Loan  committees  could  bring  to  bear,  the  oversubscription  slumped 
from  v,2  percent  to  16' o  pt  rcent 

But  that's  cnly  h.df  of  the  story.  Now  let  u';  look  at  the  rising 
Interest  rates  which  it  was  ni'cc.^sury  for  the  Government  to  pay  In 
(  rder  to  coax  enaich  money  out  of  hiding  to  continue  the  war. 
While  the  enthu'-ia,'^m  for  buying  bonds  was  going  down,  the  inter- 
est rate  to  make  bonds  more  attractive  was  going  up.  The  first 
bf'iid  l.ssue  bore  3' ..-percent  interest,  the  next' 4  percent,  the  next 
4I4  percent,  and  the  last  4%  percent.  And  if  the  war  had  con- 
tinued long  enough.  Judging  from  history,  we  would  have  reached 
the  point  where  the  Government  could  not  have  borrowed  money 
at  any  rate  ol  interest  Tlien  we  would  have  turned  to  the  printing 
pre.sses  and  destroyed  ourselves,  all  for  the  lack  of  an  efficient  system 
fiT  reaching  the  wealth  In  this  country. 

Tlie  Wi.r  D"partment  already  has  a  plan  worked  cut  In  detail  for 
draft inir  th-  m:inpower  of  the  United  States  The  War  Industry 
Board  has  a  plan  already  worked  out  for  mobilizing  the  Industrial 
and  matirial  resources  of  the  United  States,  But  there  is,  as  yet, 
no  plan  for  mobilizing  the  financial  resources  of  this  Nation,  Ap- 
parently the  Treasury  D;  piu-fment  would  depend  upon  this  same, 
clumsy,  voluntarv  method  of  financing  war.  The  World  War  showed 
us  that  that  method  Is  inefficient.  It  Is  extravagant,  it  is  unjust, 
and  It  breaks  down  when  we  netd  it  the  most.  Therefore.  I  believe 
that  we  should  replace  this  hodgepodge,  hit-and-mdss.  high-pressure 
method  of  financing  war  with  u  systematic.  Just,  and  effective 
method  of  mobilizing  cur  financial  resources. 

Is  money  more  sacred  than  m.rn?  The  same  people  who  are 
now  objcctlne  to  drafting  the  millionaires'  wealth  In  case  of  war 
were  perfectly  willing  to  draft  the  boys  and  send  thousands  of 
them  to  their  death.  But  now  that  we  are  considering  a  measure 
that  would  draft  dollars  as  well  as  men,  we  are  running  into 
opposition,  because  their  precious  dollars  are  too  sacred  to  be 
drafted. 

During  the  darkest  days  of  the  Civil  War,  Abraham  Lincoln 
went  to  New  York  to  raise  more  money  to  feed  and  clothe  and 
arm  the  soldiers.  He  saw  that  the  bankers  were  holding  out  for 
better  terms.  He  stood  up  with  fire  flashing  from  his  eyes.  He 
said,  "I  can  draft  a  widow's  only  son.  I  can  take  her  only  means 
of  support  from  between  the  plow  handles  and  place  him  at  the 
front  of  the  battle  where  his  life  will  not  last  6  minutes,  but  I 
cannot  lay  my  hands  on  enough  money  to  pay  for  the  food  he 
eats  before  he  is  shot," 

It  was  true  in  the  Civil  War;  It  was  true  in  the  World  War; 
and  unless  we  do  something  about  It  now,  It  would  be  true  In 
case  of  another  war. 


Labor  and  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERIDAN  DOWNEY 

OF  calhornia 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  23  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   SENATOR    McCARRAN    BEFORE    AMERICAN   PED- 

ERA-nON  OF  LABOR 


Mr.  DOWNEY.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  introduce  in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  McCarran]  before  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  on  October  11,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.   President,   my  friends,   workers  of   America,   It  Is  an   honor 

for   any   Member    of   the   National   Congress    to    come   before    this 

great   representative   body.     Especially   do   I   consider   It    an    honor 

because  I  have  never  had  the  privilege  of  being  afUllated  with  one 

I    of  your   great   branches  nor   with  your   great  organization.     I   am 

^    only  one  who  looks  on  from  an  individual,  independent  standpoint; 

I  am  only  one  in  whose  blood  there  flows  the  everlasting  spirit  of 

Americanism,  the  determination  to  keep  my  country  uppermost,  so 

;    that  when  the  time  may  come  that  a  torn  world  will  require  an 

I    arbiter  cf  their  disputes,  my  country,  your  country,  may  serve  In 

that  great  capacity. 
,  Mr,  President.  I  am  reminded  as  I  address  your  group  here  today 
[  of  a  little  incident  that  occurred  in  the  city  of  New  York  not  so 
long  ago,  I  was  present  when  they  sought  to  organize  a  new 
society  in  a  given  community  in  tliat  great  city,  and  they  Invited 
to  this  particular  gathering  everyone  whom  they  thought  would 
be  at  all  susceptible,  at  all  encouraged  to  join.  So  after  dinner  they 
called  en  those  who  were  there,  many  of  them,  and  in  the  course 
of  the  call  an  elderly  Irishman  was  questioned  as  to  whether  or 
not  he  would  consider  favorably  becoming  a  member  of  this  new 
organization. 

Standing  in  his  place,  the  Irishman  said.  "Well,  Mr.  Cliatrman  I 
have  never  been  very  much  of  a  Joiner,  I  have  never  Joined  much 
of  anything,  I  Joined  St.  Patrick's  parish  for  the  good  of  me 
soul,  I  Joined  the  New  York  Athletic  Club  for  the  good  of  me 
body,  and  then  I  Joined  Tammany  Hall  Just  to  keep  body  and  sottl 
together," 

Mr,  President,  I  use  this  story,  this  incident,  which  I  think  Is 
apropos  from  a  Nation-wide  standpoint,  because  I  feel  that  in 
the  great  body  of  labor  today  we  are  keeping  body  and  soul  of 
nationalism  and  Americanism  together. 

My  friends,  may  I  Impose  upon  your  time  for  only  a  few 
minutes  that  I  may  recite  to  you  something  perhaps  that  you 
know,  but  having  known  it,  you  might  have  overlooked  it  for 
the  time  being;  namely,  that  today  as  we  face  the  future  America, 
with  all  of  her  traditions  built  into  the  past,  with  all  of  her 
glory  prom  sed  for  the  future,  we  must  listen  to  the  voice  of 
humanity.  There  is  no  group  in  all  this  country  today,  there 
Is  no  power  in  governmental  lines  that  can  transcend  the  voice 
of  the  people,  and  that  voice  is  today  represented  in  your  labor 
organizations  as  they  assemble  here  by  their  duly  constituted 
representatives. 

Let  us  go  back  and  look  at  the  past  within  our  own  lives. 
There  Is  scarcely  a  man  or  woman  among  you  who  do  me  the 
honor  to  listen  to  me  today  who  has  not  passed  through  the 
last  25  years,  and  during  that  time  you  have  seen  what  condi- 
tions were  as  regard  the  awfulness  of  war.  You  have  seen  what 
It  has  meant  to  the  toilers  of  this  country  and  the  toilers  abroad. 
Today  we  are  confronted  with  the  expression,  coming  broadcast 
over  the  land  by  way  of  propaganda,  that  if  we  lend  ourselves 
to  foreign  troubles  and  to  foreign  ttu-moil  we  may  thereby 
augment  employment  in  this  country;  we  may  thereby  brmg 
better  wages  to  the  tollers  of  this  country;  we  may  thereby 
build  profits  in  this  coimtry.  I  will  deal  with  those  items  one 
by    one. 

Let  me  go  into  the  history  of  your  own  organization.  Mr. 
President,  when  we  entered  the  World  War  your  membership 
was  far  greater  than  it  was  when  we  clo.sed  the  World  War. 
When  the  armistice  was  signed  your  membership  was  looking 
to  a  much  less  number  than  It  enjoyed  in  1917,  when  this  coun- 
try entered  the  World  War.  More  than  that,  from  the  time  we 
entered  the  World  War  until  the  present  day  shop  unionism  grew 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  I  am  grateful — and  when  I  say  that  I  am 
grateful  it  is  because  I  believe  In  your  individual  organizations — 
I  am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  you  are  overcoming  that  fallacy 
that  has  taken  so  much  from  the  strength  of  your  organization 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

Better  a  thousand  times  that  you  have  your  craft  unions  ex- 
tending over  the  Americas,  if  you  please,  than  that  any  organiza- 
tion .should  be  controlled  by  one  particular  group  or  by  one  par- 
ticular crowd  that  controls  the  lives  and  the  labors  and  the  hearts 
of  those  who  serve  in  that  particular  plant.  Because  labor  Is 
world-wide,  individual  human  liberty  Is  world-wide,  and  labor 
represents  individual  human  liberty,  and  whenever  labor  loses 
sight  of  Individual  human  liberty,  then  labor  will  have  lost  Its 
greatest  ally  In  the  battle  we  must  make  in  the  centuries  yet  to  come. 
Yes.  they  say  that  during  the  World  War  there  was  an  augmenta- 
tion of  the  earnings  of  the  toilers.  Yes,  between  1914  and  1917, 
before  we  entered  the  World  War,  wages  Increased  In  this  country 
24  percent;  but  the  cost  of  living  In  this  countrv,  the  cost  for  the 
wage  workers.  If  you  please,  the  cost  at  his  tab'leslde,  the  cost  at 
his  hearthslde,  the  cost  of  maintaining  his  wife  and  children  went 
up  to  42  percent.  Ftirther,  when  we  closed  the  World  War,  we 
found  ourselves  with  a  great  increase  In  the  number  of  tollers,'  but 
the  earning  power  of  each  was  Immediately  cut  down,  thus  his 
scale  of  living  was  gradually  forced  downward  until  the  present 
day.    And  so  war  has  never  lent  anjrthlng  to  labor  except  a  false 
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If'.ra  thnt  a  monetary  incrfa^e  in  the  earning  power  cf  the  indi- 
vidual ir.:L;ht  bridire  over  an  unhappy  hour. 

Mr  President.  I  am  sorry  to  :-ay  that  it  ha.s  been  suggested  that 
mir  covintry  participate — when  I  say  participa'e  I  do  noc  mean  tiiat 
wo  .-end  cur  boys  abroad  -it  ha.s  "been  sui;t,'ested  that  we  paivicl- 
patf  by  way  of  letting  down  the  emta-irgo,  and  that  this  pamripa- 
tion  would  lend  to  decrease  the  number  of  the  unemployed,  would 
lend  to  the  building  of  homes.  Yes,  It  may  build  homes,  Mr. 
Pre.sident.  but  nistory  has  taught  us  that  into  thoue  homes  may 
come  the  dying,  the  maimed,  and  the  Insane.  Tnis  is  the  eriect 
cf  a  blind  participation  In  war. 

Would  It  not  be  better  a  thousand  time.s  that  your  great  oruan- 
l2»tion  could  carry  on  in  the  battle  of  docrtasim,'  hours  of  labor 
and  increasing  wace  earnings,  to  encourage  indlv:duali>'m  in  in^lus- 
Iry?  Would  it  n')t  be  better  a  tb>)Usand  times  that  the  homes  cre- 
ated in  America  .'^liould  be  the  hearthside  of  young  m.^n  titted  to 
become  better  .Americans  in  body  and  soul  than  that  ttiuse  hvmos 
should  be  filled  with  returned  soldiers,  young  men  with  sick 
minds  and  wrecked  bodies  dying  by  inches'' 

I  am  only  reciting  to  you  thoughts  that  you  may  take  heme 
with  you  as  you  go  back  to  your  places;  that  you  may  give  -the 
mes.sage  to  those  who  will  listen  to  you.  because  what  I  express 
In  my  homely  way  here  today  are  thoughts  running  through  the 
minds  cf  the  95  men  with  whom  I  sit  from  day  to  day.  I  draw 
no  lines  I  don't  believe  there  is  a  man  of  the  95,  even  though 
he  may  differ  fr^^m  me  as  to  the  course  to  pursue,  there  i^n't  a  man 
in  the  United  States  Senate  today  who  isn't  resolved  tliat  this 
country,  born  under  God,  this  democracy  where  mothers  live  in 
homely  hemes  and  rejoice  in  growing  sons — that  In  tliis  country 
we  shall  resolve  to  keep  young  manhood  at  heme  and  at  peace. 
And  when  I  say  democracy.  I  mean  the  dem.ocracy  that  grew  out 
Of  ttie  inspiration  of  the  patriots  that  a.s:;embled  in  Philadelphia 
and  wrote  the  Constitution  under  which  you  and  I  live,  the 
democracy  that  ha.s  been  coveted  and  imitated  the  world  nvw. 
tfie  democracy  that  has  made  other  countries  .say  that  they  are 
democratic,  and  I  refer  to  our  good  friends  the  British  and  the 
I-'reiich  Democracy  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  labor  is 
p>rmitted  to  as>emble  as  it  does  assemble  here  and  as  it  dees 
not  dare  a.ssemble  abroad,  where  labor  is  permitted  to  go  back  to 
individual  home  ass"mhlies  and  meet  there  with  their  brothers — • 
that  dem(>cracv  living  in  th"  lowly  homes  of  the  toilers  of  this 
country  sliall  be  a  beacon  liglit  to  the  torn  and  bleeding  countries 
of  the  world 

Oh.  a  thousand  times  better  would  it  be  if  those  who  speak 
of  profits  coming  out  of  war.  if  those  who  speak  of  profits  coming 
out  of  tlie  letting  down  of  the  embargo,  if  those  who  say  that  we 
let  down  this  embargo  and  sell  munitions  of  war  we  will  set  our 
factories  to  work,  oh,  better  a  thousand  times  would  it  be  if 
tho.se  would  say  instead,  "We  will  keep  our  homes  happy,  we 
will  make  it  pos.^,ible  for  American  boy.-;  to  lock  into  the  future 
wtiere  their  bodies  will  be  as  God  ordained  they  should  be. 
plivslcally  fit  We  shall  look  forward  to  the  hour  and  the  time 
when  the  great  ma.ss  of  the  red-blooded  of  tlie  toilers  cf  this 
ccuntrv,  looking  to  the  tellers  across  the  sea.  will  say  to  them. 
"Take  precept  and  example  from  what  we  did  in  1939:  take  pre- 
cept  and   example  from  what   we   will   do  in   1940."  " 

We  a:e  coing  to  keep  r  ur  ccun'cry  from  taking  the  first  step 
that  might  lead  us  into  war;  we  are  going  to  keep  this  country 
neutral-and  when  I  say  neutral  I  mean  neutral.  We  have  no 
enemies  to  punish  abroad,  no  friends  to  favor  S)  far  as  our 
na'ional  existence  goes.  You  may  have  your  individual  iikes  and 
dislikes.  I  may  despise  the  totalitarian  form  of  government,  as 
I  do.  because  in  my  heart  of  hearts  I  am  a  Demt^crat.  Democracy 
is  the  biggest  tlung  .n  all  the  woild  to  me.  and  s*j  I  despise  any 
form  of  totalitarian  government  that  would  use  the  rank  and  file 
as   mere  puppets  in  their   desire  to  carry  on   a   balance  of  power. 

You  may  have  your  individual  views,  but  remember  that  that  is 
individual  As  a  nation  we  stand  neutral  today,  and  as  a  nation 
we  propose  by  our  neutrality  to  carry  on  so  that  labor,  the  toiler 
in  the  ditch  and  In  the  fiold,  in  the  forest,  and  in  your  plants,  if 
you  please,  may  realize  the  value  of  the  freedom  tiiat  makes  this 
assembly  pcssible.  the  value  of  the  right  that  each  individual  may 
stand  shoukier  to  shotUder  with  his  lellow  in  his  particular  walk 
of  life.  That  is  the  greates*  thing  that  the  individual  American 
can  have  -  the  consort,  the  comfort,  and  the  Joy  of  joining  with 
his  individual  fellow,  his  colleagues,  so  that  they'  together,  as  they 
walk  down  the  avenue  of  life,  may  know — realizing  each  other's 
troubles,  realizing  each  other's  burdens,  realizing  each  other's 
toils — that  th  >y  share  together  those  burdens  and  they  under- 
stand their  resjjective  sympathies. 

And  why  do  I  deal  with  this  subject  at  the  outset?  What  have 
I  behind  me  of  glory  in  the  way  of  history?  At  the  hazard  of 
repetition  b.-cause  vou  have  all  read  It  and  you  have  all  heard  It, 
may  I  bring  to  your  attention  the  words  of  a  great  leader  m  a 
great  democracy.  It  seems  almost  prophetic  as  we  read  his  words 
today,  almi-st  150  years  from  the  hour  in  which  they  were 
trtered:  it  seems  as  though  he  saw  the  very  scenes  that  present 
th  mselves  to  ycu  as  American  citizens  and  as  American  citizenry 
today.  May  I  read  the  words  of  a  great  Democrat,  a  great 
American,  a  great  leader  of  civilization,  a  great  guide  to  the  sons 
of  mankind.     He  said: 

"Aeamst  the  in-idlous  wiles  of  foreign  Influence  the  Jealousy 
of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly  awake,  since  history  and 
experience  prove  that  foreign  influence  is  one  of  the  most  banelixl 
foes  of  republican  governmeait. 


'But  thit  Jealousy,  to  be  useful,  must  be  Impartial,  else  It 
becomes  the  instrument  of  the  very  influence  to  be  avoided, 
Instead  of  a  defense  against  it.  Excessive  partiality  for  one  foreign 
nat' on.  and  excessive  dislike  of  another,  cau.  e  thtjse  whom  they 
actuate  to  see  danger  only  on  one  side  and  .'jcrve  to  veil  and  even 
Second  the  arts  of  inlltience  on  the  other" 

May  I  pau.=;e  to  talk  to  those  who  talk  to  the  millions  as  they 
walk  and  as  they  toil.  May  I  pau.se  to. bring  back  to  your  atten- 
tion the  propaganda  that  led  us  into  a  conflict  where  and  c  ut  of 
which  we  left  behind  white  crosses  row  on  row  in  foreign  fields. 
May  I  pause  there  to  dwell  upon  propaganda  that  led  us  in'o  a 
conflict.  You  would  realise  the  insidiutisne.s  of  th.-  propaganda 
of  which  I  spi'uk  if  you  were  to  come  with  me  into  tlie  hospitals 
of  America  today,  if  you  were  to  go  out  to  Fort  Whi;;pie,  which  is 
clo  e  to  my  heme,  and  see  there  the  ixivs  suiTering  tlie  tortures 
rf  a  living  death  They  look  out  onto  the  western  hills  without 
a  single  hope,  save  that  they  look  to  heaven  high  and  fe.ir  lest 
the  next  hour  may  clo^e  life  for  them.  Tliey  stood  on  the  lirmg 
line  in  France  and  they  are  dying  today.  And  here  we  are  today, 
before  they  die.  thinking  of  entering  into  another  such  conllict. 
Oh.  wiis  not  Waslungton  wise  when  he  counseled  us  not  to  allow 
otirselves  to  become  partial  to  one  and  hateful  to  another.  Did 
he  not  mean  that  by  giving  ourselve.-,  to  "entan.^Iing  allianecs'" 
we  destroy  the  viry  thing  tl-.at  is  fundaniental  to  cur  great  Amer- 
icanism, whereby  and  out  of  which  we  projjose  to  lead  the 
civilized    world    when    there    is   no   leadership   save    ours? 

Let  us  go  on : 

"Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the  intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are 
liable  to  become  suspi>cted  and  f]d:ous  " 

May  I  develop  that  thotight:  "Real  patriots,  who  may  resist  the 
intrigues  of  the  favorite,  are  liable  to  become  suspected"  Wo 
lent  ourselves  to  the  intrigues  of  tlie  favorite,  and  today  we 
resist  the  intrigues  of  any  favorite.  We  resist  it  with  everythiirg 
withm  our  power-  not  laut  tliat  we  may  liave  our  individual 
favoritism,  that  is  for  us  as  individuals,  but  as  a  Nation  we  resi.it 
the  intrigues  of  the  favorite  because  we  are  liable  to  be  suspected. 
Because  we  are  liable  to  be  suspected  of  whaf  Of  lending  our- 
selves to  that  phase  of  the  cause,  "while  its  tO(jls  and  dupes 
usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender 
their  interests." 

"The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  In  regard  to  foreign  nations 
Is  to  have  as  little  political  connection  as  po.ssible  "  Listen  to 
the  prophetic  lines  that  I  will  now  read,  and  apply  them  to  the 
hour  One  would  think  that  he  who  uttered  tliese  lines  had 
already  pas.sed  in  spirit  through  the  age  m  which  we  live  I 
wonder  ii   he  did?     Sometimes  I   think   it   m'ght  be  po.s.sible: 

"Europe  has  a  set  of  primary  interests  which  to  us  have  none 
or  a  very  remote  relation  Heiue  she  must  be  engaged  in  fre- 
quent controversies,  the  cause  of  which  are  es.sentially  foreign  to 
our  concerr.s  Hence,  therefore,  it  must  be  unwise  in  us  to  Im- 
plicate ourselves  by  artificial  ties  in  the  ordinary  vici.ssitudes  of 
her  politics,  or  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of  her 
friendships  and  enemies" 

Mr.  President,  m  reciting  these  line.-,  today  I  do  not  say  that  I 
may  not  have  my  individual  views,  that  every  man  and  woman 
he:e  today  may  not  have  their  respective  individual  views  I 
rerite  them  to  prove  that  there  was  but  one  upix'rmnst  thourrht 
in  the  mind  of  the  great  Washlnetcn  when  he  left  that  farewell 
address  with  his  people,  and  it  wa ;  that  as  a  Nation  we  need 
surrender  none  of  our  individual  views,  but  as  a  Nation  we  mu.-^t 
keep  aloof  from  foreign  entanttlements. 

Mr  President,  if  I  were  to  hold  this  convention  longer,  which 
I  would  not  deign  to  do,  I  might  go  at  length  into  these  things. 
I  only  use  that  great  impartial,  nonpolitical  voice  because  he  was 
nonpolitical  He  was  retiring  then  from  the  greatest  position  in 
all   the  world. 

But  they  tell  us  that  if  Washington  were  to  live  todav,  becau.'^e 
of  our  proximity  with  Europe,  he  would  change  his  mind  Tliey 
recite  to  us  that  we  are  only  a  few  seconds  remote  from  Europe, 
because  of  atrial  facilities.  Tliey  -ay  we  are  only  a  few  mioments 
remote  from  Europe  Ix^cause  of  wire  facilities;  that  we  are  only 
5  d.ivs  remote  from  Europe  because  of  otir  water  facilities 

But  may  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  labor  that  when  Washington 
uttered  those  lines  the  flag  of  France  was  flying  where  you  and 
I  now  sit.  The  flag  of  Great  Britain  was  flying  and  her  guns  were 
pointed  across  the  line  tliat  we  afl-erward.s  established  as  our 
northern  boundary  Tlie  flag  of  Spain  was  flying  where  I  was 
born  in  the  great  State  of  Nevada  And  I  want"  to  tell  you  some- 
thing that  you  may  not  know.  Your  President  knows  it.  I  was 
born  in  Reno.  Nev.  You  have  heard  many  things  about  my  native 
State.  Everyone  has  heard  many  things  about  it,  but  there  Is 
one  thing,  I  take  it,  that  you  have  never  heard.  Perhaps  vou 
have  not  studied  your  geography  quite  claselv  enough  Reno  is 
the  only  inland  city  in  the  world— I  hope  the  press  gets  thi.s — 
where  the  "tieds"  come  in  and  the  "untieds"  go  out. 

To  return.  Mr.  President,  when  Washington  uttered  these  ex- 
pressions, the  great  Golden  State  of  California,  the  great  States 
of  Nevada,  Idaho.  Utah,  Montana.  Arizona,  and  New  Mexico  were 
flying  the  Spanish  flag  and  the  Mexican  flag  When  Wa.-hingtcn 
uttered  the.se  expressioiLs  every  cour.try  in  South  America,  save 
Brazil,  which  was  then  under  the  Portuguese  Governmeiit.  was 
under  the  Spanish  Government  European  interests  were  closer  to 
Washington  than  they  are  today.  But  with  that  courageous 
Americanism  he  felt  that  we  should  remain  aloof  then,  and  I 
feel   that    we   must   remain   aloof   today.      Why?     Because   I   know 
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what  Is  m  the  offing  If  we  take  the  first  step  to  go  into  this  war 
Federal  regimentation  is  m  the  omn-i.  It  has  been  written  It 
has  been  printed  It  Is  today  m  the  hands  of  some  of  your 
Members— a  Federal  regimentation  that  will  take  from  labor 
everything  that  labor  ha:,  won  in  the  last  half  centurv.  They  wll 
sub.ect  you  to  the  domination  of  a  niilitarv  power  in  which  the 
Army  and  the  Navy  have  a'.readv  collaborated  in  vri-mg  the 
lines,  and  If  anyone  doubts  it.  I  have  the  19.33.  the  19J6  and  the 
1939  Federal  regimentation,  known  as  the  M  plan,  in  mv  posses- 
sion, and  you  are  welcome  to  it.  It  will  take  from  vou  everything 
that  ycu  have  won  by  the  blood  of  your  brothers.  You  talk 
about  fascism.  Why,  fascism  will  blush  if  this  plan  goes  into 
effect. 

And  so.  tollers  of  America,  workers,  representatives  cf  the  red 
bloou  of  this  country,  let  us  resolve  upon  the  course  that  we  shall 
pursue  Although  my  Idfas  may  not  be  the  same  us  yours.  I  do 
not  propose  to  let  down  on  the  embargo:  but  I  will  vote  to  keep 
American  citizens  ctf  of  belligerent  ships;  I  will  vote  to  ke«  p 
American  ships  out  of  com.bat  zones;  I  will  vote  to  let  the  world 
at  large  have  our  commodities  for  the  essentials  of  life,  provided 
we  receive  cash  and  they  take  possession  here.  I  will  not  vote  to 
allow  the  accumulation  of  debt  ever  to  be  the  as.erted  agent, 
wliether  true   or   not.  of  leading   us   into   a   foreign  conflict. 

Men  and  women  cf  America,  your  sons  and  daughters  are  the 
on»s  who  will  be  called  They  will  be  the  first  in  and  the  last 
out.  Some  of  them  will  not  come  out.  Oh,  I  have  heard  it 
repeated  time  after  time,  "We  will  not  vote  to  send  our  boys  into 
war" 

I  rould  have  recited  lines  that  came  out  over  20  vears  ago  to  the 
pame  effect,  but  when  the  hour  c(nnes,  when  the"  flame  of  Indi- 
vidual national  Integrity  Is  an  used,  then  sometimes  we  forget  our 
resolution      We  forgot  It  In   1917. 

Let  us  never  get  to  the  point  where  we  might,  perchance,  forget 
1'  again  because,  labor  of  America,  it  Is  you  who  will  pay  the  pen- 
alty In  time  of  war  you  give  the  mcst  and  gain  the  least.  It  is 
your  sons  who  fle.ht  the  war  and  It  is  you  who  pay  for  it.  It  Is  your 
Fcns  and  daughters  who  will  go  Into  t'he  firing  line,  and  then  when 
the  conflict  Is  over,  you  will  see  only  the  depths  of  financial  chaos. 
L<t  me  give  you  this  thought  in  the  words  of  vour  wondeiful 
Pre<^ldent.  recited  In  my  presence  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  United  States  Senate:  "Everv  dollar  that  is  paid  in 
taxes  comes  from  the  sweat  of  the  brow  of  labor"  And  that  is  as 
true  as  gospel  Whenever  labor  ceases  there  Is  no  source  to  tax. 
And  so.  laborers  of  America,  you  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of 
the  last  war.  into  which  you  should  not  have  entered,  for  God's 
sake  let  the  cry  go  up  by  way  of  a  demand,  not  a  resolution  that 
we  will  net  by  .'telling  Instrumentalities  of  death  and  destruction, 
take  the  first  step  toward  a  course  that  might  mean  for  our  boys 
the  gha^thness  of  war.  the  ghastliness  of  bodies  found  hanging 
ovtr  barbed  wire  entanglements  while  vultures  tear  their  flesh 
apart.  Lot  us  m.ake  a  demand  now.  America,  that  while  we  sym- 
pathize with  tho«e  who  are  In  conflict,  while  we  are  downcast 
thit  there  Is  being  spilled  the  blood  of  the  German  people  the 
blood  of  the  French  people,  and  the  blood  of  the  English  people 
if  those  people  could  but  express  themselves  today  there  wouldn't 
be  any  war.  Even  though  they  may  be  living  In  the  hollow  of 
peasant  Germany,  even  though  they  mav  be  living  on  the  hillsides 
of  the  "Heelands"  of  Scotland,  even  though  they  may  be  living  in 
the  lowlands  and  the  highlands  of  the  far  away  places  of  Canada 
Au.stralia.  or  New  Zealand  even  though  Ihcv  may  be  in  the  heart 
of  old  historic  Prance,  they  are  breathing  up  a  prayer  today  that 
this  war  may  end.    And  God  grant  that  It  may  end. 

Otli.rwlse,  I  am  In  favor  of  keeping  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  in  se'-slon.  I  am  In  favor  of  sitting  every  day  with  my  95 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  all  95  cf  them  splendid  American  citi- 
zens, resolved  to  keep  this  countrj'  out  of  war.  I  am  of  the  mind 
that  we  should  rem.aln  where  we  belong,  in  Washington,  and  aid 
by  our  Influence  and  by  our  word  to  the  end  that  this  country 
shall  not  become  a  participant  In  this  world  struggle. 

To  that  end  may  we  have  the  voice  of  the  tollers  of  this  coun- 
try. May  we  have  the  encouragement  of  the  homes  of  this 
country,  represented  here  by  this  splendid  group. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  gone  a  little  fvu-ther  In  my  thought  than 
I  should  have.  I  hope  nothing  I  have  said  transgresses  the  riiles 
cf  this  great  nonpolitical  organization.  I  hope  that  your  great 
organization,  representing  the  rank  and  file  of  America,  will  always 
remain  nonpolitical.  Your  greatest  power  is  when  you  remain 
aloof  from  party  lines.  'When  you,  Independently  speaking  for 
the  tollers  of  this  cotintry.  say:  "We  belong  to  no  party,  we  speak 
only  for  the  red  blood  of  the  tollers,  and  we  advise  you  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  to  look  to  the  virtue  in  our  argu- 
ment"; as  long  as  you  remain  in  that  position,  then  you  will 
have  the  greatest  power  In  your  hands.  Then  men  will  listen  to 
you,  and  respect  you,  and  then  you  will  hold  aloft  on  high  the 
torch  that  labor  must  assume,  that  labor  must  carry  so  that  when 
the  bleeding  and  torn  peoples  of  the  world  are  looking  for  a  lead- 
ership, surrounded  by  darkness,  let  the  light  of  labor  lead  let 
the  glory  of  the  toilers  come  forward  to  hold  that  torch. 

Then  civilization  will  send  down  through  the  avenue  of  the 
ages  a  resolution  of  gratitude  for  the  fact  that  in  this  great 
American  organization  of  labor  there  was  a  resolve,  there  was  an 
Independence  of  spirit,  there  was  a  studious  foresight,  if  you 
please,  that  said,  "America,  with  all  your  past,  with  all  your 
future,  with  all  your  present,  America  on  whose  shoulders  rests 
the  civilization  of  the  world,  we  will  be  the  accepted  arbiter  of 
the  world's  disputes,  but  we  will  never  send  a  boy  In  uniform  to 
ale  in  a  foreign  land." 


Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday.  October  23  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 

October  4) ,  1939 


POLL  BY  WHEELING   INTELLIGENCER 

Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  tabu- 
lation from  the  Wheeling  Intelligencer  of  a  poll  taken  by 
them  on  the  neutrality  issue.  This  paper,  one  of  the  out- 
standing newspapers  of  my  State,  favors  the  cash-and-carry 
policy. 

We  have  heard  much  about  the  preponderant  sentiment 
of  the  people  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  The  result 
of  polls  in  my  State  shows  that  the  people  do  not  favor  lift- 
ing the  embargo.  Furthermore,  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  letters  I  have  received  are  for  the  retention  of  the 
embargo.  Some  may  try  to  cast  that  aside  by  saying  the 
letters  are  the  result  of  mass  propaganda  but  they  cannot 
successfully  substantiate  such  an  unfair  indictment.  I  per- 
sonally know  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  those  who  have 
\XTitten  me,  and  I  know  they  have  been  influenced  by  their 
sincere  motive  of  keeping  out  of  war. 

A  very  interesting  thing  will  be  found  in  these  letters,  in 
that  the  hand-written  letters  are  overwhelmingly  for  keeping 
the  arms  embargo.  The  veterans  who  have  written  to  me 
from  my  State  are,  by  actual  count,  more  than  4  to  1  for  the 
embargo. 

Time  after  time  I  have  heard  Senators  say  that  no  one  in 
America  wants  war.  My  letters  show  that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  our  people  do  not  want  war,  but  they  also  show 
that  some  do.  This  poll  shows  that  24  cf  the  1,557  do  want 
war.    Our  task  is  to  see  that  the  sides  are  not  reversed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poll  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recxjrd,  as  follows: 

The  result  of  the  Intelligencer  poll 

I  want  America  to  keep  out  of  war i  533 

I  favor  going  to  war ~-~S-ZZ~JiZZ~Ji'iZ~'L     '   24 

I  favor  the  present  neutrality  law --"III""""I  1,112 

I  favor  sale  of  munitions  (to  combatants,  cash  and  carry) III       321 

Views  of  the  News 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  MANCHESTER  BODDY 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
article  by  Manchester  Boddy,  published  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Daily  News  and  Evening  News. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  and  Evening  News  of  September 

26-27,  1939] 
Views  of  the  News 
(September  26,  1939) 
National  Association  or  Mantttactttiiers  or  the 

United  States  of  Amekica, 
New  York,  N.  Y..  September  18,  1939. 
Manchester  Boddt, 

Publisher,  Daily  News-Evening  News, 

Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
Deak  Mb.  Boddt:  American  Industry's  attitude  on  war  and  peac« 
is  not  only  a  matter  of  first  importance  to  the  Nation  but  Is  also 

the  subject  OX  much  public  Tnlinin<1»rBtjtn<^tng 
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In  view  ci  th:s.  I  am  t.ikins;  'he  libfr^y  cf  '■fr.d.n^  to  you,  per- 
fionilly,  -^  copy  of  a  statement  by  Hr'.v.ird  CornU'V  prf:"-;dent  r f  The 
Natinnal  AsKociaticn  cf  Manufacturers.  As  yt.u  know,  the  N,  A.  M, 
Is  rtpre.-^eiitative  of  a  lar^e  crosis-section  of  American  industry,  anci 
I  am  sure  you  will  aprefc  that  its  statement  en  war  Is  not  only  timely 
but,  as  well,  is  nationally  important. 
Sincerely  ycurs, 

V/ILLIAM    V     L.^WSOV. 

Director  of  Public  Rr'.anons. 

Following  Is  the  sta'ement  cf  the  Np.tional  Association  of  M.^nu- 
facturers  issued  by  its  president.  Howard  Coonlcy,  to  wiiich  Mr. 
Liiwson  refers: 

•Americ.in   indu.«try  hates  war. 

"War  uestrcys  hvis  War  wrecks  homes  Ec^^nr^mic  chaos  and 
years  of  cru-bhina;  drpre.ssion  are  its  Inevitable  a*^tcrmath  It  im- 
perils repre=fn*ative  democracy.  Free  Institutions  are  ami.ng  i:s 
earlv  victims      Ultimately  no  one  can  escape  the  ruin  of  war 

"American  indu.,try  wants  peace.  Peace  is  the  lifeblood  cf 
progress.     Peace  must  be  ti:e  national  objective. 

"Indus' ry's  position  on  this  matter  has  been  stated  repeatedly 
and  there  m.us"   he  no  misundprstandint;  about  it. 

"The  United  States  can  stay  out  of  war. 

"Emotionali.-^m   can  betray   us   into  war. 

"A  pu':?li''  w.ll  to  peace,  coupled  with  wise  public  policies  and 
affirmative  action  to  this  end  by  our  Governmfnt  will  keep  us 
ovjt  of  war  A  fatalistic  attitude  that  war  is  inevitable  for  us  is 
ab-  urd  It  i^resupposes  that  Am.crlca  cannr^t  conduct  it.-^elf  ri- 
tel'i'Tcntly  to  pre.-erve  peac.'  and   its  own   interests. 

"Europe's  problems  do  affect  us,  but  our  djniestic  problems  still 
must  come  first, 

"If  yesterday  industry  was  the  only  source  of  prosperity  and 
reenipioyinent.  today  it  is  as  well  the  keystone  of  preparedness 
and  peac'  Ur.der  any  conditions  America  mu~t  depcud  on  a 
sm'-othly  funcnoninc;,  efficient  industrial  system 

"Manulacturcrs  will  not  relax  their  ctTorts  t"  achieve  and  main- 
tain  s(;und   In.provement   in   our   domestic   economy, 

"Industry  opposes  prcJiteerinE;-  the  utilu'ation  of  war  psychology 
to  boost  price-  for  the  purpc^e  of  makmi^  excessive  proi":ts. 

"As  mantifacturers  we  recognize  it  to  be  otir  rcspon-ibiLtv  and 
moral  oblii'.iti'.n  to  cor.diict  our  bu.-inesses  :;o  that  the  prices  of 
the  products  we  produce  and  sell  are  related  equitably  to  prcduc- 
tion  costs 

"We  pledge  cur  'nicrgetic  •.uppcrt  to  this  policy. 

"The  N  A,  M,  calls  upon  all  its  members  to  exercise  vigilance 
against  anv  price  or  profit  policies  r.i.t  Justified  by  actual  cost 
and   anticipated    cost   of   replacement. 

"Months  ago  this  a.sscjciation  said:  'No  sensible  person  believes 
that  profit  can  come  out  of  the  wreckage  of  human  life  and 
ecf/ncmic  disUicati m  ' 

"The  u.se  (.f  this  crisis  as  an  exctise  either  to  extort  unjtistiflable 
profits  or  to  pursue  partis.ui  political  objectives  is  not  i^nly  inde- 
fensible and  d.ingcri.us  but  reprehensible  m^cally.  Nor  .-hnild 
pleas  cif  'emergency'  be  u'llized  as  an  excuse  for  reaching  ob)ec- 
tivfs   v.iiich    th.e    American    people    would    not    otherwise    sanction. 

"The  pre;~ent  iittiation  calls  for  agreement  on  common  objec- 
tives, but  the  democratic  process  of  consultation  and  criticism 
must  ne\'er  be  ahand'ined.  Otherwise  we  .'hall  be  following  in 
the  footsteps  of  tho.sc  who  believe   in  government  by  coercirm. 

"In  a  world  dis-raught  by  force  the  best  way  to  preserve  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  to  practice  it." 

DE.^a  Mr  Lawson;  I  qu.te  agree  that  American  industry's  atti- 
tude on  war  and  p'?ace  is  not  only  a  matter  of  first  importance 
to  The  Nation  but  that  it  is  also  the  subject  (.-f  much  public 
mlsundcr-  'andmt; 

This  inisundir^tanding  exist."!,  I  think,  bpcau,sc  the  words  that 
proclaim  your  attiuide  are  not  loud  enotiizh  to  overcome  the 
Im.pact  of  events  Obs.Tve  I  do  not  say  events  of  your  crdeiing 
What  I  niean  to  Imply  is  that  your  attitude  becomes  uniinp-irtant 
In  the  midst  of  the  very  events  that  have  made  the  Issuance  of 
your  statement   Tvce.'-sarv 

There  is  no  need  to  elaborate  or  catalog  these  events,  I  inter- 
rupt my  writ:n';  to  .-ck-ct  ih.esj  representative  headlines  from  the 
exchange  desk 

"Ciams   Run    '  ^   F-  ur  Po:p.*^«   nn   S'r^ng   N    Y    Markef  " 

"Busmc.-s  Makes  Br.-,t  St:  idt  s  in  2  Years — American  Prices 
Stimulated  by  W.;r  Cutbreak;  Inquiries  Indicate  Pace  Will  Be 
Quck"ni'd  " 

"FiL'ht  P;-(  d  Price  Ri'^e." 

"Metal  Mar>."ts  Join  in  Up.swing." 

"Grain  Futures  M  .unt  Sharplv." 

It  Isn't  piMiiLh  !h,it  you  add  to  a  list  of  generally  accepted 
pla'itudes  your  -.tatcni"nt : 

"The  N  A  M  c  .lis  upon  all  its  members  to  exerci.se  vigilance 
against  any  price  or  profit  policies  not  JiLstifiL'd  by  actual  cost  and 
anticipated  cost  i  f  replacement," 

Even  It  canmi  ccnfidently  be  said  (as  yoti  do  say^  :  "American 
Industry's  attitude  *  •  •  is  a  matter  of  first  importance  to 
the  Nation"  if  all  of  the  calamities  that  you  say  may  befall  our 
national  economy  as  a  result  of  war,  befall  it  regardess  of  yotir 
attitude. 

I  am  particularly  Intrigued  with  the  statesmanship  evidenced 
In   these    contiudins:    i)<ir:.gr,iphs    of    Mr.    Coonley's    statement: 

"The  present  .^ituatu^n  calls  for  agreement  on  common  objectives, 
but  the  democratic  procrs;,  of  consultation  and  criticism  must  never 
be  abandoned.  Oti^ierv.ise  we  shall  be  following  in  the  footsteps 
of  those   who  believe  in  government   by  coercion. 


"In  a  W(.fi(i  cKstraui-'h»  bv  foi^'c  tlif.  btst  way  to  preserve  repre- 
sentative democracy  is  iii  |i"i(*i:e  it 

In  this  spirit  may  I  prelum'  to  suggest  how  the  N.  A.  M.  can 
translate  its  attitude  into  action? 

(S'-ptcmbcr  27.   1939) 

(This  Is  the  second  ins^allm:  nt  of  our  letter  to  the  National 
Association    cf   Manufacturers   of    the    United    States    of    America  ) 

It  is  generally  a^^ieecl  that  war  economy  means  more  produc- 
tion, higher  wages,  higher  cost  of  living,  a  boom  in  local  business, 
with  abinit  5J  percent  of  the  new  bus.ness  made  on  the  aislahint  lit 
plan 

W.hen  war  er.d.--  or  when  nations  fall  Into  b.'.nkruptcy  or  In- 
ternal revolution — immediate  ecorc  mlc  reaction  w:ll  occur  in 
the  United  States.  Workers  wno  bouL'ht  on  the  installment  jjlan 
w:!I   have   no  money   with   which  to   meet  payments 

This  will  start  a  cancelation  iTh  vement  tliat  will  gain  mo- 
meiuurn  and  volume  until  it  overv  helms  the  natl  >rial  economy. 
■With  this  will  come  an  acute  attack  ol  econ^'inic  "Jitters."  Once 
mor  •  we  will  hear  on  every  hand  the  hysterical  .houtmgs: 

"My  God,  here  we  are  starving  in  the  mid--t  of  plenty  " 

"Factories  evervwhere  and  not   a   wheel   turning." 

"I  want  good.s — you  want  goods     we  (  ant   buy  any.     Why?" 

"Who  closed  our  industries'.'  Why  doe-Mi't  capital  do  something 
abotit  It?" 

"Share  the  wealth." 

"Turn  the  jobs  over  to  tlie  fellow  who  wants  to  use  the 
products." 

Can't  you  see,  my  char  Mr,  Lawson  h;iw  lot;ica'iIy,  h  iw  naturally 
these  conclusions  will  be  leached  whin  wur  boom'  gives  way  to 
the  "horrors"  of  peace?  A, id  cant  \ou  see  how  readily  such  rab- 
ble rousing  "truisms"  will  be  accepted  by  the  nulling  mas.ses  of 
bewildered  citi/ens? 

There  is  nothing  farfetched  about  this  It  Is  so  obvious  that 
even  today  United  S*ates  industry  cannot  aff.;rd  to  hope  tor  pe.ice 
m  Europe-.  If  Europe  should  attree  to  peace  right  now.  the  United 
Slates  would  immf'diately  be  thro'AU  into  a  devas'atn.g  depression, 
one  far  more  disastrous  to  the  saletv  of  the  l.'ni'ed  S'ates  than  the 
war  now  being  fought  3.000  or  5  000  mile^  away 

A  "peace  scare-"  is  already  fraught  with  inuie  potential  danger  to 
the  economy  of  the  United  States  than  a  '  u>ir  scare"  ever  was. 

If  this  sort  of  feeling  ha.'^  developed  m  1  month,  what  will  be 
the  situation  if  war  Ij^ts  G  months,  or  a  year,  or  3  y.'ars'^ 

The  answer  is  obviotis.  We  will  be  forced  to  peri)etuate  "war 
economy."  To  do  th's  we  will  have  to  Invoke  the  dictatorship 
provisions  of  the  National  D<^fense  Act  of  luid,  section  No  r20  of 
wh.ieh  provides,  among  other  things: 

"The  President,  in  time  of  war.  cr  when  war  is  imminent.  Is 
empowered,  through  the  liead  of  any  department  of  the  CJovern- 
meir  •  *  •  to  place  an  order  with  any  mtlividual,  tirrn.  a.sso- 
c.aiion,  company,  corporation,  or  organi/t-ci  inanufacturing  mdiis- 
try  for  such  product  or  material  as  may  be  recjuired       •      •      • 

"Compli.ince  with  all  such  orders  for  products  or  material  nhall 
be  oblica'ory  •  •  •  the  President,  through  the  head  of  any 
department  of  the  Government,  m  addition  to  the  present  author- 
ized mr^thods  of  purchase  or  procurement  herein  provided  lor.  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  take  immediate  pos'^ession  of  any  such  plant 
or  plants  •  •  •  ^nd  any  individual,  firm,  company,  fLSsocia- 
tion.  or  corporation  or  orLtanized  manufacturing  industry  or  the 
responsible  head  or  heads  thereof,  failing  to  comply  with  the  pro- 
visions cf  this  section,  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  a  felor.y  and, 
up"ii  ronviction.  shall  be  punished  by  impi  isoiiinont  for  not  mcro 
than  3  years  and  by  a  fine  not  exceeduii:  .*,S0,0(>0." 

Fur  many  years  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  have  been  work- 
inij  on  a  plan  for  the  mobilization  of  the  country's  economy, 

A  mobilization  plan  already  adopted  by  tlie  Army  and  Navy  pro- 
vides for  sweeping  economic  control,  including  labor,  jirices,  trans- 
portation, power,  fuel,  and  trade  generally  Its  ptirpose  Is  to 
divert  materials  and  services  from  peacetime  to  war-making  chan- 
nels. 

Surely  no  on"  can  study  these  plans  and  provisions  with.rut 
realizing  h  iw  thoroughly  this  country  has  ob.served  the  time- 
honored  Injunction: 

"Tn  time  of  peace — prepare  for  war'" 

The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  'orge  that  your  great  organiza- 
tion—in the  spirit  of  its  expressed  attitude  on  war  and  peace 
conceive  a  new  national  policy: 

"In  time  of  war — prepare  for  peace'" 

If  we  would  preserve  fundamental  American  democracy  we  must 
prepare    to    take    definite    action    now    probably    alin;    these    lines: 

Create  a  permanent  peace  college  to  develop  ways  and  means 
of  meeting  peace  problems  Just  as  we  have  a  war  college  to  de- 
velop ways  and  means  of  mectini:  war  problems 

This  peace  colle^'e  should  be  com.posed  of  repres'^ntat Ives  of  in- 
dustry, labor,  transportation,  f.nanee,  and  agriculiure  on  u  non- 
parli.san  basis.  It  should  be  dedicated  to  the  preservation  of 
American  democracy  and  confine  its  operations  to  the  mil  zatlon 
of  such  tried  and  approved  measures  as  come  within  the  general 
field  cf  agreement  of  its  various  members. 

An  Important  function  of  the  permanent  peace  college  should 
be  to  plan: 

I  a)  The  peacetime  utllizatl(  n  of  surpluses  that  are  prxluced 
during  the  time  lag  between  the  end  of  war  and  the  return  to 
"normal"  peace  economy,  ps  a  ba.sis  for  stabilizing  intern  itlonal 
finance    and    otir    domestic    cmrency    and   credit, 

(bi  The  coordination  of  various  forms  of  government  relief, 
insurance  plans,  public  works  programs,  relief  plans,  etc.,  to  meet 
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anticipated    problems    that    come    with    the    transition    from    war 
boom   to  normal   pea^e  ec  )nnmv 

By  keeping  the  "peace  coikge"  In  continuous  session  it  will 
be  1  o-sible  to  have  sucli  pl.uis  and  programs  wrrked  cut  in  a 
sane  and  deliberate  manner,  it  will  Ije  possible  to  submit  these 
plans  and  programs  for  approval  to  Concress  for  democratic 
action  free  ficm  the  tl^reat  cf  panic  and  widespread  not 

There  isn  t  much  real  danger  of  th.e  United  St.ites  actually 
f^ghtmu  in  Europe,  but  the  very  nature  of  the  war  now  going  on 
o\er  there,  o  nsidcred  in  connection  with  our  national  ecor.cmic 
situation,  leads  inevitably  to  tlie  conclusion  that  Europe's  war 
probaLiy  will  come  to  the  Uniud  States. 

Let's  be  tirejjared  to  keep  it  cut 

In  time  of  war   -prepare  for  peace! 
Very  truly  yours. 

KUnchestek  Boddt. 


St.  Louis  Jeffer.son  ^Memorial 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  P.  LAMBERTSON 

OK   KAN  S. AS 

IX  THE  HOrSK  OF  RKrKKSEXTATIVES 
Mondaii.  October  23.  1939 

Mr,  LAMBERTSON,  Mr,  Speaker,  after  4  lonp  years  of 
conniving  and  legal  legerdemain  the  projected  $30,000,000 
J(  fTerson  National  Expan.sion  Memorial  in  St,  Lcuis  has 
actually  go; ten  undtr  way.  althou.ah  Congress  ha,s  never 
voted  an  appropriation  for  it  and  it  never  will.  The  story 
behind  thi.s  memorial  is  a  long  and  sordid  one.  It  reveals 
th.at  certain  apencies  of  our  Government  h.ave  been  willing 
to  accept  without  question  a  project  that  stands  revealed  as  ' 
tit','  out.standing  achievement  of  political  debauchery  in  the 
United  States.  This  memorial  has  behind  it  a  background  \ 
of  corruption,  fraud,  and  deception,  that  was  fully  revealed  | 
by  the  Citizens'  Nonpartisan  Committee  of  St,  Louis  in  193G. 
The  newspapers  of  St,  Louis  have  carried  this  story  to  the 
Nation,  yet  this  knowledge  was  no  detriment  to  the  pro- 
moter.s  when  it  came  to  getting  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
par'ment  of  the  Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service  in 
the  planning  and  building  of  this  memorial. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  St,  Louis  a  week  ago  last  Monday,  Bernard 
L,  Dickmann.  the  mayor,  ripped  out  the  first  brick  in  a 
building  at  No,  7  Market  Street  to  inaugurate  the  demolition  j 
of  the  buildings  in  the  37-block  area  that  has  been  desig- 
nated for  the  memorial,  which  is  now  being  built  under  the  { 
guise  of  preserving  alleged  historic  sites.  On  this  site  were 
alleged  to  have  started  the  Oregon  Trail,  the  Santa  Fe  Trail, 
and  many  other  historic  events,  including  the  place  where 
Lewis  and  Clark  made  their  preparations  for  their  voyage 
of  discovery  into  the  great  Northwest  Territory.  Although 
history  places  the  beginnings  of  these  trails  elsewhere,  and 
records  the  fact  that  Lewis  and  Clark  prepared  for  their 
expedition  at  River  Du  Bois,  in  Illinois,  history  will  surely 
record  this  memorial  area  as  the  starting  place  from  which 
many  political  careers  in  St.  Louis  were  wrecked.  To  these 
I  may  at  some  future  time  refer,  but  for  today  I  want  to 
make  a  few  observations  about  No.  7  Market  Street.  It 
was  from  this  small,  two-story,  long  vacant  building  that  56 
of  the  46.252  ghost  voters  of  St.  Louis  were  utilized  so 
cfTectively  in  the  famous  bond-issue  election  of  September 
10.  1935,  It  was  from  this  building  that  37  of  these  ghost 
voters  transferred  to  No.  22  North  Commercial  Street,  when 
the  heat  was  on  the  ballot-box  stuffers  in  St.  Louis  in  1936. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mayor  of  St.  Lcuis  must  have  had  feel- 
ings of  deepest  emotion  when  he  approached  this  building 
last  Monday  to  destroy  the  abode  of  the  spirits  that  had 
served  him  so  well  in  the  past.  The  mayor,  it  is  announced, 
Will  preserve  this  brick  in  his  ofBce  in  the  city  hall. 

Perhaps  the  ghosts  of  the  departed  voters  will,  in  course 
of  time,  visit  the  mayor's  office  to  haunt  what  remains  of 
their  earthly  political  home.  Perhaps  it  would  be  appro- 
priate in  this  particular  instance,  to  encase  this  brick  in 
gold  foil,  and  place  it  in  a  special  case  in  the  foyer  of  the 
City  Hall,  just  to  remind  future  generations  that  way  back 
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in  1935  someone  sold  the  taxpayers  of  St.  Lcuis  and  of  the 
Nation  the  world's  biggest  and  most  useless  goldbrick  of  all 
time — this    second    memorial    to    Thcmas   Jefferson. 

But  whether  this  is  done  or  not  the  wrecking  of  these 
commercial  and  industrial  buildings  in  St.  Lcuis  is  just  an- 
other incident  in  the  WTecking  of  what  seemed  to  be  a  most 
likely  political  career  for  his  honor  the  ma\-or. 

The  people  of  St.  Lcuis  who  now  gaze  upon  this  spectacle 
of  destruction  are  forced  to  bow  their  heads  in  submission 
to  a  political  triumph — a  triumph  deplored  by  believers  in 
civic  decency  and  pobtical  honesty  everj-^-here.  But  this 
present  triumph,  Mr.  Speaker,  would  not  have  been  pos- 
sible without  cooperation  from  Washington.  "With  all  the 
facts  of  the  deception,  fraud,  and  intrigue  behind  this  me- 
morial available  or  in  their  hands,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  the  National  Park  Service  have  steadfastly  lent 
encouragement  to  the  memorial  promoters,  have  proceeded 
with  this  project  although  it  has  never  been  authorized 
under  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Sites  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  not  heard  the  last  of  this 
St.  Louis  memorial.  Once  these  buildings  are  wrecked  and 
this  property  is  fully  and  finally  acquired,  the  promoters 
will  be  here  for  years  begging  for  money  to  build  some- 
thing, anything  to  remove  an  eyesore  from  the  front  yard 
of  St.  Louis.  They  will  also  be  here  soon  clamoring  for 
money  to  build  a  new  airport  in  the  Mississippi  River  close 
to  the  downtown  area.  If  they  are  disappointed  in  getting 
money  for  either  or  both  projects,  let  ttiem  be  consoled  with 
the  fact  that  Uncle  Sam's  role  of  Santa  Claus  is  about 
played  cut. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  reiterate  my  pre- 
vious observations  that  I  believe  this  spending  of  Federal 
funds  for  this  memorial  is  unlawful  and  unauthorized  by 
all  fair  construction  of  our  laws. 

With  that  thought  before  the  Congress,  I  shall  expect  to 
proceed  along  all  available  lines  to  secure  a  full  and  com- 
plete congressional  investigation  of  this  memorial  project 
from  its  very  inception  down  to  the  first  steps  in  its  con- 
struction. 

Were  I  to  sit  in  this  Congress,  knowing  the  facts,  and  re- 
main silent,  when  funds  appropriated  for  relief,  work  relief, 
and  the  increase  of  employment  by  the  building  of  useful 
projects  are  diverted  to  the  use  of  the  real-estate  promoters 
of  St.  Louis  under  such  a  tawdry  excuse  as  the  preservation 
of  historic  sites.  I  would  feel  that  I  was  woefully  lacking 
in  my  duty  to  the  people  of  Kansas,  whom  I  have  the  honor 
of  representing,  and  to  the  people  of  the  entire  United 
States  whose  money  is  being  spent  without  sanction  of 
Congress. 


Civil  Liberties 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  September  25,  1939 

Mr.  "VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  civil  liberties 
are  one  of  the  foundation  pillars  of  American  democracy, 
as  they  are  of  all  democracies  in  the  world.  They  mean 
that  men  and  women  shall  enjoy  the  right  to  worship  in 
accordance  with  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences,  that 
they  shall  freely  exercise  the  right  to  speak  or  print  what 
they  believe,  that  they  may  meet  and  assemble  together 
without  molestation  and  that  their  petitions  for  redress  of 
grievances  will  be  respectfully  listened  to  by  those  in  posi- 
tions of  public  trust.  They  mean  a  man  or  woman  in 
America  can  call  his  soul  his  own. 

CIVIL    LIBERTIES    ARK    IN    DANGER    IN    AMERICA    TODAT 

The  depression  has  given  us  a  group  of  American  citizens, 
most  of  whom  have  had  the  rather  common  misfortune  of 
passing  the  45-year  mark,  who  cannot  find  employment  in 
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private  industry.  They  are  at  present  dependent,  If  they 
are  to  work  at  ?.U.  upon  public  employment.  They  are  citi- 
7.rns  of  th'j  United  Slates  and,  as  such,  they  are  as  much 
entitled  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  Constitution  as 
anyone.  And  yet  we  hear  politicians  who  would  welcome  a 
welJ-Kroomed  lobbyist  with  open  arms  complain  that  some 
U!ii:.irc,(.nab!e  crime  has  been  committed  when  the  unem- 
ployed people  of  the  country  v.Tite  them  postal  cards,  or  hold 
nieetinps,  or  vote  for  their  opponents  in  an  election.  Yet 
the  Constitution  g'ves  the  right  of  petition,  as  I  understand 
it,  to  everyone,  and  especially  to  the  poor  and  the  unem- 
ployed who  need  it  most.  For  never  in  all  history  has  any 
nation  retained  its  greatness  if  it  denied  to  any  considerable 
proup  of  Its  people  the  normal  rights  of  citizenship  and  of 
human  life.  We  cannot  expect  prosperity,  happiness,  and 
freedom  for  fcui -fit'ih-  of  the  people  if  the  other  one-fifth 
are  pushed  out:-:de  the  economic  and  political  systems  cf  the 
Nation  and  then  even  denied  the  right  of  protest  and  ■"peti- 
tion for  redre.>s  of  grievances." 

I  believe  that  all  people  in  America  have  a  right  to  hold 
such  views  as  they  desire  to  hold.  I  believe  it  is  the  very 
essence  of  democracy  that  it  shall  stand  only  so  long  as  the 
majority  of  the  people  wish  it  to  stand.  If  any  group  can, 
in  open  and  aboveboard  fashion,  persuade  a  majority  of  the 
American  people  to  abandon  democracy — which  God  for- 
bid— anil  adopt  some  other  form  of  government,  I  believe 
that  then  democracy  must  cease  because  it  must  always  rest 
upon  the  free  will  of  the  people.  But  those  of  us  who  advo- 
cate and  defend  democracy  have  only  the  method  of  open 
p^Tsua.^KMi  and  .-ounJ  argument  at  our  disposal. 

Therefore,  I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  is  called  upon 
to  permit  minority  groups  to  prostitute  the  liberty  it  affords 
to  the  purpose  of  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  itself.  I  do 
not  believe  that  democracy  is  required  to  suckle  with  some 
of  the  best  milk  from  her  breasts,  babes  which  arc  not  her 
own  but  which  have  been  born  from  the  womb  of  systems 
that  are  antidemocratic  and  destructive  of  civil  liberties. 
There  is  a  limit  even  to  liberty.  That  limit  is  found  where 
the  abuse  of  liberty  by  a  smail  group  endangers  the  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  it  by  a  much  larger  group.  This  is 
true  whether  that  smaller  group  consists  of  powerful  finan- 
ciers or  industrialists  or  of  a  regimented  political  organiziition. 

Where  democracy  and  civil  liberties  have  been  destroyed 
in  thf  world,  one  reason,  at  least,  has  been  the  failure  of 
democratic  government  to  draw  a  proper  and  justifiable  line 
between  true  civil  liberties  on  the  one  hand  and  their  abuse 
upon  the  other.  It  is  not  enough  to  protect  civil  liberties 
today.  We  must  see  to  it  that  they  are  protected  tomorrow, 
too.  And  to  either  allow  the  continuance  of  financial  oli- 
garchy or  to  permit  the  growth,  under  a  cloak  of  secrecy 
and  relentless  discipline,  of  organizations  subject  to  the 
rigid  direction  and  control  of  foreign  totalitarian  powers  in 
which  civil  Lberty  is  a  myth,  seems  to  me  to  amount  to  a 
betrayal  of  American  liberty  itself.  The  issue  in  such  a  case 
is  not  one  of  the  denial  of  civil  liberty  to  such  organizations, 
but  rather  of  the  prudent  protection  of  our  system  of  free- 
dom against  totalitarian  intrigue  and  even  espionage.  A 
man  who  does  not  seek  liberty  for  the  people  of  all  nations 
can  hardly  be  relied  upon  to  eflectively  protect  it  in  America. 

WHO    CAN    DETENT)    CIVIL    LIBERTIES 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible  for  a  person  or  an  organiza- 
tion to  effectively  defend  civil  liberties  in  America  and  also 
defend  the  de'^truction  of  civil  liberties  in  Russia  or  in 
Germany.  Neither  do  I  believe  it  is  possible  to  build  the 
movement  for  the  defense  of  civil  liberties  upon  the  support 
of  people  or  organizations  which  insist  upon  the  right  to 
civil  liberties  now  but  whose  basic  philosophy  would  require 
their  destruction  should  that  organization  ever  come  to 
power  in  the  United  States.  But  I  believe  that  the  American 
democracy  has  not  only  the  right  but  the  evident  duty  to 
insist  that  those  who  would  enjoy  Its  liberty  must  use  the 
methods  of  liberty  In  all  their  dealings. 

To  say  that  there  cannot  be  a  German -American  Bund 
or  a  Communist  Party  or  similar  organizations  is  one  thing. 


[  I  do  not  believe  we  should  say  that — for  every  person  in  thi.s 
country  has  a  right  to  his  opinion  whether  It  accoids  with 
miajority  opinion  or  not.  But  to  say  that  if  you  are  iroing  to 
have  these  organizations  they  must  be  free,  not  cap'ive,  or- 
ganizations, that  they  mu.st  consist  of  free  people,  and  that 
they  must  freely  and  openly  carry  on  their  work  is  quite 
another  thing.  I  believe  it  would  be  a  good  thing  to  say 
that.    I  think  it  is  necessary  to  say  it. 

I  think  America  can  well  say  to  such  orpanizati  :)ns:  "If 
j-ou  want  to  have  civil  liberties  youj;nust  u^e  them  to  the 
full.  You  must  use  them  to  generate  moic  freedom,  not  to 
de>troy  and  throttle  it."  For  America,  civi)  libeili"s  stand 
at  the  opposite  pole  from  sueh  practices  as  the  buildin.g  up 
cf  private  military  organizations,  the  maintenance  ef  .seeret 
mem.bership  lists,  the  use  of  false  names,  the  elandcstine 
exchanpe  of  orders  and  reports  between  foieign  powers 
and  their  controlled  minions  in  the  United  States,  or  the 
attempted  ordering  of  the  lives  and  conscienC(\s  of  people 
in  America  m  accordance  with  the  will  cf  a  foreign  dictator. 
The.se  things  are  certainly — to  state  it  mildly — as  mueh  a 
violation  of  civil  liberties  as  would  be  the  cens-)r'^!i;p  uf  the 
press  or  radio  or  the  denial  of  a  permit  to  hold  .m  open 
meeting. 

Our  democracy  has  In  my  opinion  to  learn  not  only  to 
defend  the  liberty  of  ail  who  truly  desire  liberty  bur  also  to 
find  a  formula  for  protecting  itself  and  the  lib-n-ties  it 
affords  from  destruction  at  the  hands  either  of  tconomic 
or  financial  overlords  of  the  people  or  of  stifling  totalitarian 
movement^,  unwilling  to  expose  themselves  to  thr  li^'Jit  of 
liberty  itself.  I  believe  that  formula  is  to  b-  leunci  first  in 
certain  essential  reforms  of  our  present  economic  order  of 
finance  capitalism;  second,  in  prudent  r.  gulationj  against 
the  building  up  of  private  military  organization.'-  (jf  any 
sort;  and,  third,  in  a  decent  well-considered  requirement 
that  every  political  or  semipolitical  organization  in  America 
be  required  to  conduct  all  its  busine.s.-,  in  open  an.i  above- 
board  fa.<hion,  to  state  freely  all  its  aims  and  purpif^es.  and 
to  maintain  open  membership  lists  and  lists  of  con  ributois. 

Under  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Act  no  one  cm  try  to 
sell  stocks  or  bonds  to  the  American  people  without  register- 
ing with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commissicn.  Why 
is  it  not  equally  logical  to  require  that  anyone  seeking  to 
sell  an  idea  through  propaganda  literature  should  also  lepis- 
ter  and  give  to  the  proper  authorities  essential  facts  con- 
cerning himself  and  his  organization.  Certainly  such  meas- 
ures are  no  violation  of  true  civil  liberties.  They  are,  rather, 
it  seems  to  me,  their  logical  fulfillment  as  well  a^  their 
protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  delivered  these  same  remarks  to  the  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Liberties  held  in  New  York  City  on  October 
13,  1939. 
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The  History  of  the  Italian  Cheese  Industry  in  the 

United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  E.  HOOK 

OV   MICHIG.AN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  October  23,  1939 

Mr.  HOOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  production  of  Italian  types 
of  cheese  actually  began  with  the  first  emigrated  Italian 
herdsmen  in  Cahfornia,  New  York,  and  New  Jersey,  who 
utilized  the  products  of  their  farms  in  the  production  of 
types  of  cheese  to  which  they  were  accustomed  in  Italy. 
Industrially,  however,  the  first  cheese  factories  producing 
Italian  cheese  sprang  up  in  the  northern  part  of  Indiana,  in 
New  England,  and  in  the  State  of  New  York.  The  cheese 
factories  in  New  England  had  been  promoted  tiy  Itahan 
financial  groups  of  some  importance,  but  they  wer?  not  for- 
tunate in  their  choice  of  location  in  relation  to  xmlk  quality 


and  in  their  choice  of  technical  equipment.     As  a  result,  after 
a  brief  existence,  they  had  to  cease  operating. 

The  cheo.<^e  lactones  d-stmed  to  have  a  lasting  influence 
V.-'  re  the  ones  of  Frigo  Bros.,  of  Iron  Mountain.  Mich.,  started 
in  1915  and  encaged  in  the  production  of  Asiago  cheese;  and 
the  ones  of  the  Stella  Chee.se  Co..  now  with  headquarters  at 
651  West  Randolph  Street  in  Chicago,  which  company  is 
engaf:ed  in  the  production  of  Parmesan.  Rcggiano,  Asi'ago, 
Romano,  and  Provelone  types  of  cheese. 

The  first  factory  of  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  was  built  at 
Lake  Nebagamcn.  Wis.,  in  1918,  and  the  second  at  Camp- 
b  'ILsport,  county  of  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis.  This  latter  plant  pro- 
c'lices  exciU-siV'^'y  cheese  cf  the  Provolone  types.  It  is  pro- 
dded v.-ith  a  large  curmg  and  concentration  warehouse  and 
large  shipping  rooms,  from  which  most  of  the  cheese  pro- 
duced by  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.,  in  all  its  plants  in  Wisconsin 
and  Mich.gan.  is  shipped  to  different  parts  of  the  Nation. 
This  warehouse  has  a  capacity  of  a  million  pounds  of  cheese. 

About  the  same  time,  m  the  northern  part  of  Wisconsin, 
other  Italian  cheese  makers  were  making  headway,  among 
them  Cubalichmi  Bros.,  Del  Santo  Bros.,  Mr.  Passini,  and 
others. 

In  1928.  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  built  the  first  really  modern 
l;a!ian  chee.se  factory  in  the  United  States,  at  Mass,  in  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  at  a  cost  of  $75,000.  with  a 
working  capacity  of  70,000  pounds  of  milk  a  day,  provided 
with  warehousing  facihties  for  the  storing  and  curing  of  a 
million  pounds  of  Parmesan  and  Reggiano  chee.'-.c.  In  1934, 
J.  R.  Tohbia.  of  New  York,  an  importer  of  Italian  cheese,  pur- 
chased a  cheese  factory  at  Brownsville,  near  Fond  du  Lac.  Wis., 
and  f  npaged  in  the  production  of  cheese  of  the  Provolone 
types.  In  1935  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  built  at  Baltic,  in  the 
Upioer  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  what  is  now  known  as  the 
largest  Italian  cheese  factory  in  the  world,  capable  of  worlung 
100.000  pounds  of  milk  a  day  in  the  production  of  Parmesan, 
Recgiano,  and  Romano  cheese.  This  factory  is  provided  with 
five  large  warehouses  for  the  curing  and  storing  of  3,000,000 
pounds  cf  cheese.  In  1936  a  large  whey  drying  plant  was 
added  to  said  plant,  in  which  all  the  whey  of  the  Mass  and 
Baltic  plants  is  concentrated  and  dried. 

In  the  same  year  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  took  over  from  the 
Clayton  Cooperative  Creamery  Co.  at  Clayton,  Wis.,  a  large 
plant  which  had  been  up  to  that  time  engaged  in  the  produc- 
tion of  SwLss  cheese.  This  plant  is  provided  with  five  large 
warehouses  for  the  curing  and  storing  ol  cheese,  with  a  total 
capacity  of  2.000.000  pounds  of  cheese.  In  1937  this  plant  was 
al.^o  equipped  with  a  whey-drying  plant  with  a  capacity  of 
120,000  pounds  of  liquid  whey  per  day.  In  this  plant  the  whey 
of  the  Clayton  and  Cumberland  plants  is  concentrated  and 
dried. 

Meanwhile  J.  R.  Tolibia  started  two  new  plants,  one  at 
Brownsville,  Wis.,  and  the  other  at  Dodgeville,  Wis. 

In  1936  the  Cudahy  Packing  Co.,  operating  through  the  Dow 
Cheese  Co.,  assigned  part  of  its  plant  at  Washington  Court- 
house. Ohio,  to  the  production  of  cheese  of  the  Provolone  type. 

In  1937  A.  Pocci,  operating  under  the  name  of  the  Belmonte 
Chee.se  Co.,  started  a  cheese  factory  at  Mayville,  Wis.,  and  in 

1938  Mr.  Joe  Di  Santo  started  a  cheese  factory  at  Manitowoc, 
Wis. 

In  the  same  year  the  Stella  Cheese  Co.  acquired  two  addi- 
tional cheese  factories,  one  at  Baraga,  county  of  Baraga, 
Muh.,  and  the  other  at  Ewen,  Ontonagon  County,  Mich.    In 

1939  it  acquired  from  the  Cumberland  Cooperative  Creamery 
Co.  its  plant  at  Cumberland  and  at  the  same  time  a  large 
plant  at  Barronett,  Wis. 

In  the  .same  year  Paul  Sartori  and  Louis  Rossini  engaged 
in  the  production  of  Italian  cheese  at  Plymouth,  Wis.,  under 
the  name  of  S.  &  R.  Cheese  Co. 

The  group  of  cheese  factories  operated  by  the  Stella  Cheese 
Co.  today  use,  during  the  flush  season,  about  15,000.000 
pounds  of  milk  a  month,  and  use  in  excess  of  110,000  pounds 
of  milk  per  year — all  of  which  is  used  in  the  production  of 
chee.se  of  the  Reggiano,  Parmesan,  Romano,  Asiago,  Modena, 
and  Provolone  types. 


The  group  of  cheese  factories  operated  by  Fi-ieo  Bros, 
produce  Asiago  cheese — for  grating — while  the  cheese  fac- 
tories 01'  the  Tolibia  Cheese  Co.,  S.  &  P.  Crirese  Co.,  Pasini, 
Dow  Chee.se  Co..  Belmonte  Cheese  Co..  and  Di  Santo  produce 
cheese  of  the  Provolone  type,  and  also  of  the  Asiago.  Incane- 
strate.  and  Parmesan  typos. 

This  latter  group  of  cheese  factories  use  about  120.000.000 
pounds  of  milk  per  year,  making  a  total  for  the  member- 
ship of  the  Italian  Cheese  Producers  Federation  of  220,- 
000.000  pounds  per  year. 

In  addition  to  the  cheese  produced  in  Wisconsin.  Michigan, 
and  Ohio  by  the  members  of  the  association  above  mentioned, 
large  volumes  of  cheese  of  the  Jack  and  Monterey  types  are 
produced  in  California  by  Italian  cheese  makers.  From  a 
recent  report  by  the  president  of  the  California  Cheese  Pro- 
ducers Association,  it  appears  that  over  10,000.000  pounds  of 
cheese  of  the  types  above  mentioned  are  annually  produced 
in  California.  The  Jack  and  the  Monterey  cheeses  are  gen- 
erally used  as  grated  cheese  for  seasoning  purposes.  Sub- 
stantial quantities  of  cheese  of  the  Romano  type  are  also 
produced  by  the  goat  herdsmen  of  Colorado,  New  Mexico, 
and  Wyoming.  Numerous  small  Italian  cheese  factories  are 
also  operating  near  the  metropolitan  areas  of  Boston,  New 
York.  Philadelphia,  Cleveland,  and  Chicago.  It  is  safe  to 
state  that  not  less  than  400.000.000  pounds  of  milk  are  used 
annually  by  the  Italian  cheese  industry  in  the  United  States — 
corresponding  to  about  30.000.000  pounds  of  cheese  having  at 
present  a  market  value  of  $9,000,000.  This  industry  repre- 
sents an  investment  of  not  less  than  $2,000,000  in  land,  build- 
ings, machinery,  and  equipment.  Most  of  this  investment 
has  been  made  since  1929  and  was  made  possible  by  the  pro- 
tection afforded  by  the  present  tariff  on  cheese. 

This  industry  employs  in  its  plants  as  well  as  in  the  collec- 
tion of  milk,  in  warehousing,  and  in  the  distribution  of  its 
products— not  le.^s  than  2,000  persons  and  is  utilizing  all  the 
milk  produced  during  the  year  by  not  less  than  7,500  farm- 
ers; cultivating  not  less  than  1,000,000  acres  of  dairy  land, 
most  of  which  is  in  the  cut-over  land  districts  of  the  north- 
western States.  It  is  safe  to  state  that  this  industry  di- 
rectly provides  the  livelihood  of  10,000  American  families — 
in  addition  to  the  employment  which  it  affords  to  the  rail- 
roads, to  the  manufacturers  of  dairy  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, and  to  the  manufacturers  of  containers,  shipping  ma- 
terial, paper,  salt,  and  rennet. 

The  volume  of  milk  utilized  by  this  industry,  if  skimmed, 
would  produce  20.000,000  pounds  of  butter  which  goes  a  long 
way  in  reducing  the  dairy  products  which  have  so  seriously 
concerned  the  United  States  Government  and  the  American 
farmers  generally.  It  is  important,  further,  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  following:  The  total  importation  of  cheese  of 
the  Italian  types,  all  of  which  could  be  produced  in  the 
United  States,  still  represents  today  26,000,000  pounds  of 
cheese  per  year.  If  all  of  this  cheese  were  produced  in 
America,  we  could  further  eliminate  another  15,000.000 
pounds  of  butter  from  the  surplus  of  the  American  dairy 
markets. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements  Wrecking  American 

Agriculture 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  October  23,  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  State  Senator  C.  H.  Zurcher, 
of  Oregon,  recently  rej)orted  that  in  the  vicinity  of  Pasco' 
Wash.,  he  foimd  6.300  Canadian  calves,  weighing  about  250 
or  300  pounds  each.  These  calves  were  being  fattened  for 
the  American  baby-beef  market  and  were  being  fed,  accord- 
ing to  State  Senator  Zurcher.  Argentine  com  and  East  India 
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molasses.  A  small  duly  had  been  paid  on  the  calves,  but  the 
Argentine  corn  was  delivered  cheaper  at  Pasco  than  Iowa 
corn  Cfjuld  be  procured  there,  and  ships  from  the  Orient 
brcu{.'ht  molaj-:.ses  from  the  East  Indies  cheaper  than  our 
own  sugar  wastes  could  tx"  obtained. 

Thi'^  IS  a  -str.k'ne;  example  cf  the  operation  of  the  reciprocal- 
trade  acrre"ments  and  the  havoc  they  are  working  upon  agri- 
culture. It  shows  the  impossibility  of  American  agriculture 
competintf  with  the  cheap  labor  and  living  conditions  of 
Scuth  America  and  the  Orient  as  long  as  we  maintain  the 
American  wage  scale  both  as  to  agricultural  employees  and 
maritime  workers.  The  importation  of  these  Canadian  calves 
and  the  food  products  for  fattening  them,  of  course,  deprive 
tile  American  lariner  of  a  market  for  a  like  amount  of  his 
products.  It  brings  forcibly  to  our  attention  the  fact  that 
the  American  market  is  the  finest  market  we  have  for  our 
agricultural  products,  and  if  we  trade  it  away  to  foreign 
countries  in  order  to  build  up  the  manufacturing  industry  in 
America,  we  are  undoing  the  very  thir.g  that  the  Congress  has 
been  attempting  to  do  in  solving  the  farm  problem.  The 
Contjres.s  appropriated  $700,000,000  for  the  assistance  of 
larmers  this  year,  and  immediately  thereafter  the  executive 
department,  through  the  so-called  reciprocal  trade  agree- 
ments, which  are  in  reality  treaties,  is  now  considering  letting 
down  the  bars  so  that  importation  of  competitive  agricultural 
products  may  flood  the  American  market. 

Public  notice  of  the  intention  to  make  a  trade  agreement 
With  Argentina  was  given  on  August  23.  1939.  Recently  the 
Committee  for  Reciprocal  Information  has  been  holding  hear- 
ings in  Washington  for  the  purpKDse  of  considering  the  rt'duc- 
tion  in  tarifls  on  a  great  many  agricultural  products.  Among 
others  of  vital  importance  to  Oregon  are  beef,  hides,  casein, 
cheese,  corn,  flaxseed,  and  turkeys.  I  appeared  before  this 
Committee,  in  common  with  a  great  many  others  of  the  House 
and  S<^nate.  in  opposition  to  the  lowering  of  the  tariff  on  any 
of  the  competitive  agricultural  products,  and  particularly 
turkeys.  I  also  lodged  a  protest  with  the  Secretary  of  Slate. 
In  his  reply  the  Secretary  said: 

As  you  know,  the  objective  of  the  trade-agrermcnts  program,  of 
which  the  trade  ;!gr('ernent  with  Argentina  would  form  an  integral 
p^rt.  is  to  bineflt  all  sections  cf  the  United  States.  By  helping  to 
re'itrre  and  expand  our  Inrmerly  pro.^pcrous  toreieii  tnule.  the  trade- 
agreements  protjram  l.s  doin-r  much  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  the 
entu-f  tountry  and  therefore  to  enhance  the  demand  for  vlitually  all 
products  A.s  an  ir.di.-atirn  of  the  mipcrtvince  of  the  An:entlne 
n.arkft  to  tiit-  United  States,  I  may  point  out  that  during  the 
15-year  period  1924  38  United  States  sales  to  Argentina  amounted 
to  $1  542  600  uoo  or  nearly  half  a  billion  dollars  more  than  ovir  pur- 
chaat  >  fr'jm  .-Vig'Ht.ni  during  the  same  period,  which  amounted  to 
$1055  700.000  The  great  benefits  of  this  trade  to  American  labor, 
industry,  and  agriculture  generally  should  not  be  overlooked. 

While  it  is  true,  as  stated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  that 
the  purpose  of  these  agreements  is  to  build  up  our  export 
trade,  on  the  other  hand  it  is  a  short-sighted  and  iil-conceived 
policy  that  seeks  to  build  up  trade  for  the  benefit  of  one  class 
of  our  citizens,  namely,  those  engaged  in  industrial  enterprise, 
at  the  expense  of  the  farmer.  As  was  said  by  Senator 
CoNN.vLLY.  of  Texas,  at  the  hearing: 

We  dont  feel  so  kindly  toward  Argentina  that  v. e  want  to  hurt 
cur  own  fiu-mers  to  help  tl.e  pamp:l^  cowboys.  We  don't  want  to 
build  up  Industry  which  Is  already  bloated  and  oveie.vtended.  Con- 
gress appropriati  ri  ?70U  Oi. 0.000  to  lielp  the  f  arrners  last  year,  and  we 
dcn't  want  to  do  .somethiiii;  now  to  harm  them. 

The  turkey  industry  has  come  to  be  of  major  importance  in 
Oregon.  I  am  told  that  there  are  only  about  six  States  in 
the  Uni(m  tliat  produce  more  turkeys  than  docs  Oregon.  It  is 
a  thrning  industry.  However,  competition  is  such  that  if  the 
tanif  IS  lowered  en  the  importation  of  turke.vs  from  Argentina, 
and.  of  course,  with  the  favored-nation  clau.se,  to  many  other 
countries,  this  industry  will  be  put  out  of  bu.^iness.  It  was 
disclosed  at  the  hearing  to  which  I  have  referred  that  cold- 
storage  turkeys  can  be  .sliipped  from  Argentina  to  New  York 
for  l'_.  cents  per  pound,  and  it  costs  twice  that  amount  to 
ship  turkeys  from  Oregon  to  New  York.  Furthermore,  with 
cheap  peon  labor  and  low-standard  living  conditions  in  South 
Anrenca,  turkeys  can  be  produced  and  laid  down  in  New 


York  for  approximately  10  cents  a  pound,  according  to  reports 
presented  at  the  hearing.  My  information  is  that  in  Oregon 
the  producer  mu^t  receive  at  lea.st  16  cents  a  poui.d  in  order 
to  secure  cost  of  production.  It  is  at  once  apparer  t  that  any 
lowering  of  the  tariff  on  turkey  importations  will  disastrously 
affect  this  great  American  agnculiurai  occupation  and  further 
complicate  the  farm  problem. 

The  Washington  Post,  on  the  13th  of  this  month,  di.^cusscd 
this  trade  agreement  with  Argentina  editorially,  saying, 
among  other  things,  that — 

It  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  of  policy  for  the  adriinistrai  ion 
to  grant  concessions  uri  competitive  agricultural  import;  tions  while 
It  Lb  pay.ng  demesne  farmers  for  not  pioducuig  bimUur  crops. 

The  editorial  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post  of  October   18.   1&:91 

TRADE     WITH     AROENTIN.'V 

The  proposed  atrreem.ent  with  Areentlna  seems  destined  to  put 
Secretaiy  Hulls  reeiprcKui  trade  prc^'ram  to  its  most  evere  test. 
Farmers  and  their  representativca  In  Congre.ss  fe.ir  that  concts- 
sicns  on  competitive  Ari-Liitirie  produe*'.'-  may  add  to  ex  .-ting  agri- 
cultural surpiu^.'s  in  this  cour.try  Som.'^  le'.;lsl:itnr.s  hrve  eoue  so 
far  as  to  threaten  a  fijtit  to  repeal  the  Trade  Agreement  Act  If  a 
larger  vclunie  of  competitive  farm  products  is  udn.lted  to  the 
American  market  in  return  for  Argentine  concebslons  on  our  n.dus- 
trl.il   export >. 

Tlies<'  fears  are  based  Inigely  upon  the  hst  of  proeluct;  on  which 
the  United  States  is  considering  conceF^icns.  Included  ;n  this  list 
are  casein,  luiseed  oil.  canued  uieat.  cheese,  corn,  cattle  hie  ts,  and 
various  other  agricultural  products.  Fresh  merits  wot  Id  be  ex- 
cluded. howe\er.  und'^r  the  sanitary  embargo  which  still  remains 
in  effect. 

On  the  otiier  hand,  the  negotiations  with  Argentina  are  ci  n- 
sidered  by  m.iny  as  an  opportunity  for  the  Uiutid  S'ates  to  take 
over  part  of  that  country's  trade  heretofore  pom-,'  to  Europ'tin 
countries  now  at  war.  An  agreement  with  the  most  procre^sive 
nation  of  South  America,  It  is  argtied.  would  strengthen  commer- 
cial ties  with  our  southern  neighbors  to  the  mutual  ad^anti'i^e  of 
all  count ric;  In  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Th  =  de';ire  to  extend  America:i  trade  is.  of  coTir.'^i\  v  holly  con- 
structive. But  It  io^  not  "Jimnly  a  problem  of  inriucme  Argentina  to 
buy  more  American  machinery,  automobiles,  and  typcwi.teis  Tlie 
war  has  made  it  even  n.ore  es.^entlal  that  we  takt-  a  lars.er  volume 
cf  South  Ameriran  prodU'^ts  if  we  are  to  expar:d  our  market-  in 
that  region.  And  we  must  face  the  fact  that  m^  st  of  what  Aruen- 
tina  wu->hes  to  sell  is  competitive  with  the  products  oi  our  own 
fanv.s. 

Obviously,  this  proposed  agreement  should  be  negotiated  with  full 
rec  gnition  of  its  direct  bearing  upon  our  domestic  ajtrieiUttiral 
policy.  As  Senator  Conn.ai  ly  pointed  out  to  th"  Com  nit'ee  for 
Reciprocity  Information.  Congress  api»ropr.a'ed  $700,000  300  to  aid 
farmers  this  year  Much  of  this  ni0n>  y  is  used  to  Cuinpeo^a'e  tilers 
cf  the  .^'oil  for  redu'-iiig  the  size  of  their  crop«  Federal  !',ind.>  liave 
also  be"n  u.-ed  to  purehas*'  surplus  comnioditics  and  to  \y.\y  export 
subsidies  on  wheat  and  cotton. 

It  would  be  a  direct  contradiction  cf  policy  for  the  adm  nisti  ation 
to  grant  concessions  on  ccmp  titive  agrictiltural  Imports  while  it 
Is  paying  domestic  farmers  for  not  producing  .-imilar  crops.  So  the 
Department  of  State  faces  the  necessity  of  reconciling  whatever 
conces.slnns  may  be  granted  with  the  gener.U  farm  pol  ey  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  The  whole  theory  behind  the  A.  A  A. 
is  thfit  it  will  tend  to  bring  agriculture  mtc  a  more  belanc ed  relu- 
tion.'h'p  to  indu'-try.  Unless  that  policy  I?  to  be  abandon-Hi.  it 
would  seem  to  preclude  any  extensive  concesclons  at  the  expense  of 
agriculture  for  the  bcneht  of  expanding  industrial  exports. 

A  ccnsisnnt  pchcy  does  not  mean,  ol  cotirte.  that  no  tr  ide  agree- 
ment with  the  Arcjentlne  can  be  neco'-'.a'ted  There  are  a  number 
of  products  on  which  concessions  ran  be  trranted  witlunit  piling  up 
new  agricultural  surpluses.  Tlie  carelul  defense  of  domestic  inter- 
ests in  ail  tlie  trade  agreements  negotiated  to  date  strongly  sug- 
gests that  the  pact  with  Ardent ina  will  be  similarly  .'alVguaidcd. 
For  that  very  reaso-i.  however,  only  nioderatc  Increases  in  cur  trade 
with  the  other  American  republics  can  be  rca.scnably  anticipated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  that  all  of  us  v.-ho  are  interested  in  the 
protecUon  of  agriculture  take  .'^teps  to  prevent,  if  possible,  the 
con.summation  of  this  treaty  if  it  lowers  the  tariff  on  any  com- 
petitive agricultural  products. 

My  S'ate  has  two  major  Industrie.^; — agriculture  and  Ittm- 
ber— both  of  which  are  disastrously  affected  by  the  reciprocal- 
trade  agreem.ents.  We  are  thrown  in  competition  with  lum- 
ber and  forest  products  from  Canada  and  other  countries  on 
an  unfair  competitive  basis,  due  to  the  difference  in  wage 
scales  and  living  conditions  of  the  competitive  countries.  The 
pulp  industry  is  a  striking  example  of  the  way  that  the  trade 
treaties  are  working  out.  America  is  becoming  the  dumping 
groimd  of  cheap  foreign  competitive  products  which  are  un- 
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dermining  agriculture  and  the  lumber  industry.  I  believe  it 
was  a  mistake  for  the  Congress  to  authorize  the  consumma- 
tion of  these  trade  agreements  without  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate.  These  so-called  agreements  are  treaties  and 
under  the  Constitution  must  have  Senate  sanction.  We 
.••hould  restore  this  authority  of  the  Senate?  and  by  so  doing 
gjve  an  opportunity  for  any  industry  or  section  affected  by  a 
proposed  treaty  to  have  a  voice  in  the  writing  of  the  treaty,  as 
the  representatives  of  every  State  will  be  thereby  accorded 
the  privilege  of  shaping  the  tariff  policy. 

In  common  with  others  I  have  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  House  providing  that  no  foreign-trade  agreement 
under  section  350  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  shall  become 
effective  until  it  shall  have  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate,  as  in  other  treaties. 

Tlie  Argentine  trade-agreem.ent  situation  was  discussed 
at  some  length  by  Mr.  John  W.  White  in  a  special  cable  to 
the  New  York  Times,  appearing  in  the  Times  October  22, 
1939.  There  is  much  information  in  this  article  worthy  of 
consideration  in  connection  with  the  whole  subject  matter. 
I  have  taken  the  liberty,  with  the  consent  of  the  House,  of 
including  it  in  my  remarks.    It  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  22,  1939] 
Argknttn.a  Kkfps  Curb  on  United  ST.^TE5'  Trade — France,  Norway, 

Bohemia,  and  Moravia  Added  to  List  of  Most-Favored  Nations — ■ 

TrE.iTY  Strategy  Is  Seen-    Continued  Discrimination  Held  Bar- 

cai.ning   Weapon   for   Impending   Parley 

(By  John  W.  White) 

BoENos  Aires.  Argentina,  October  21.  -France,  Norway,  and  Bo- 
hemia aud  Moravia  were  added  this  week  to  the  list  of  countries 
witii  which  Argentina  maintains  most-favored-nation  trading  re- 
lations. Although  Bohemia  and  Moravia  new  form  a  part  cf  Ger- 
many.   Argentina   continues   to   treat   them  separately. 

The.se  three  countries  were  admitted  to  most-favored-natlon 
preferred  treatment  without  any  ceremony  and  virtually  no  pub- 
licity beyond  the  i.ssuance  of  three  routine  circulars  by  the  Ex- 
change Control  Committee.  The  circulars  are  Nos.  525,  526,  and 
629  and  are  signed  by  the  assistant  director  of  the  Excliange  Con- 
trol Committee. 

united    states    still     in    third    GROtTP 

Argentina  has  cla.ssified  the  nations  of  the  world  into  three 
categories  for  trading  purposes.  First,  there  is  a  list  of  15  nations 
that  receive  most-favored-nation  treatment -that  is.  they  receive 
the  same  treatment  as  that  accorded  to  Great  Britain  under  the 
terms  of  the  Roca-Runciman  Treaty.  This  most-favored-natlon 
group  Includes  Great  Britain,  Germany.  France,  Italy.  Bohemia 
and  Moravia.  Denmark,  Greece.  Holland,  Norway,  Spain.  Bolivia, 
Brazil,  Chile,  Paraguay,  and  Uruguay. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  total  import  trade  from  the.se  15 
countries  is  not  restricted  in  any  manner.  Then  there  is  a  group 
of  less-favored  nations,  composed  of  Belgium  and  Lux^^mburg. 
Finland.  Iceland,  southern  Ireland.  Poland.  Sweden,  and  Switzer- 
land. Imports  from  these  countries  are  partly  restricted  by  certain 
quotas  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  first  group. 

Finally,  there  Is  a  third  group  composed  of  the  United  States, 
Japan,  and  countries  that  are  of  no  importance  to  Argentine  trade. 
Less  than  25  percent  of  the  import  trade  from  these  countries  is 
unrestricted.  For  instance,  there  are  more  than  200  groups  of 
United  States  products  that  either  cannot  be  imported  under 
any  circumstances  or  against  which  there  are  discriminatory 
quotas  that  are  not  applicable  to  other  countries. 

Certain  concessions  were  made  to  Japan  this  week  by  the  issu- 
ance of  the  Exchange  Control  Committee's  circular.  No.  527.  This 
circular  permits  the  entrance  of  two  shiploads  of  miscellaneous 
Japanese  merchandise,  including  large  shipments  of  textiles.  The 
circular  also  permits  the  entry  into  the  country  of  all  Japanese 
merchandise  now  in  customs  warehouses  that  arrived  here  without 
import  licenses. 

No  such  concessions  have  been  made  to  the  United  States  despite 
the  trade-treaty  negotiations.  All  United  States  merchandise  arriv- 
ing here  without  proper  licenses  must  be  shipped  back  to  the  United 
States  within  2  or  3  weeks  or  the  importers  are  heavily  fined. 

In  the  opinion  of  leading  United  States  businessmen,  this  con- 
tinued discrimination  against  the  United  States  is  incomprehensible 
unless  It  is  being  used  as  a  bargaining  weapon  during  Ihe  treaty 
negotiations.  Argentina's  argument  that  it  mtist  limit  uie  impor- 
tation of  luxury  goods  to  protect  its  balance-of-trade  payments 
appears  absurd  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  importation  of  such 
luxury  gcwds  is  unrestricted  from  15  countries. 

The  United  States  has  been  Argentina's  .second-best  customer 
for  30  years,  only  Great  Britain  buying  more  heavily.  United  States 
purchases  in  Argentina  are  round  60  percent  greater  than  those 
fremi  the  third-best  customer,  Germany.  Argentina's  exports  to  the 
United  States  liave  been  booming  all  this  year. 

The  con.'-ulate  general's  official  figures  of  Argentine  exports  to  the 
Ui.ited  St.itcs  for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year  show  an  Increase 
of   about   50   percent   over   the   corresponding  period  of   last   year. 


Tlie  total  at  the  end  of  September  was  $40,916,000.  compared  with 
$27,318,000  on  the  same  date  last  year.  Yet  there  has  been  no  easing 
of  res-.ricticns  against  imports  from  the  United  States  except  on 
some  raw  materials  and  semimanufactured  products  essential  to 
certain  local  and  vocal  Industries. 

Importation  of  American  catalogs  and  price  lists  Is  prohibited 
under  the  embargo  against  printed  matter.  It  was  only  recently, 
and  as  a  result  of  an  outcry  by  newspapers,  that  books  and  m.aga- 
zines  were  removed  from  the  quota  basis. 

Success  of  the  present  trade-treaty  negotiations  depends  on  the 
ability  of  the  American  negotiators  to  persuade  the  Argentine  Gov- 
ernment to  accord  to  United  States  imports  absolute  equality  of 
treatment  with  imports  from  the  15  countries  now  on  the  most- 
lavorcd-nation  list.  Tliis  would  mean  complete  abandonment  of 
the  policy  Argentina  has  maintained  toward  United  States  import* 
for  several  years.    Whether  this  can  be  done  remains  to  be  seen. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23,  1939 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  Legion,  which 
is  one  of  the  great  peacetime  organizations,  and  of  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  takes  a  sound  and  very  con- 
structive position  respecting  our  foreign  policy  in  this  grave 
period  in  our  Nation's  history.  The  men  who  compose  the 
very  large  membership  in  this  great  organization  are  veterans 
of  the  World  War,  and  they  do  not  speak  from  hearsay  upon 
the  subject  of  war,  but  they  speak  from  that  experience  which 
comes  from  their  own  participation  in  that  conflict.  These 
men  speak  soundly  upon  this  very  vital  question  because  they 
know  whereof  they  speak;  they  speak  upon  the  subject  of  war 
in  unmistakable  terms  because  they  know  the  tragedies  of  it 
and  the  suffering  it  involves;  they  do  not  want  the  American 
boys  of  today  to  encounter  the  hardships  and  the  suffering 
which  the  veterans  of  the  World  War  endured. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  incorporate  in 
and  to  make  a  part  of  my  remarks  the  resolution  adopted  by 
the  twenty-first  national  convention  of  the  American  Legion, 
held  in  Chicago  this  year.  In  passing  may  I  urge  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  to  read  and  study  this  resolution,  which 
enjoins  the  Congress  to  "preserve  the  peace,  sovereignty,  and 
dignity  of  our  Nation."    The  resolution  follows: 

THE    LEGION     ON     NEtJTRALITY RESOLtmON     ADOPTED     BY     TWENTY-FIKST 

NATIONAL    CONVENTION 

Eight  departmental  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  neutrality, 
widely  divergent  in  character  and  content,  were  referred  by  the  res- 
olutions assignment  committee  to  the  convention  foreign  relations 
committee.  Another  resolution  on  the  subject,  offered  by  a  member 
of  the  committee  from  the  department  of  Delaware,  was  received 
and  considered.  The  action  and  recommendation  of  this  committee 
on  the  subject  of  neutrality  is  contained  in  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by  this  committee  with  all  depart- 
ments except  one  represented  on  the  committee  and  present  and 
voting:  and  for  the  purposes  of  this  report  this  resolution  is  desig- 
nated as  resolution  No.  3  of  this  convention  committee: 

"The  American  Legion  views  with  gravest  concern  the  apparently 
widespread  belief  that  this  Nation  must  inevitably  become  involved 
in  the  present  European  conflict.  'We  not  only  believe  that  this 
Nation  need  not  become  involved,  but  insist  and  demand  that  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  pursue  a  policy 
that,  whife  preserving  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  this  Nation 
will  prevent  involvement  in  this  conflict.  The  American  Legion  Is 
not  a  law  body.  It  has  often  recommended  to  the  Congress  the 
enactment  of  legislation  establishing  a  permanent  or  fixed  policy  on 
important  national  problems.  Tlie  American  Legion  has  always 
strenuously  advocated  that  this  Nation  pursue  a  policy  of  neutrality 
and  peace.  In  the  present  world  crisis  world  conditions  may  change 
so  rapidly  that  a  pronouncement  by  the  American  Legion  at  this 
time  on  specific  legislation  might  be  wholly  inadequate  in  the  near 
future.  Therefore,  with  full  confidence  In  the  President  and  the 
Congress,  we  demand  that  the  Congress  continue  In  session  during 
the  present  grave  crisis,  and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to 
preserve  the  peace,  sovereignty,  and  dignity  of  this  Nation,  and  that 
our  armed  forces  be  expanded  immediately  to  maintain  our 
neutrality." 
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The  Flag  on  Ehrenbreitstein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  I.  FADDIS 

OF   PKNNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1939 


POEM   BY   JOSEPH   MILLS   HANSON 


Mr.  FADDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  past  20  years  much 
propai:anda  has  been  spr-ad  for  the  purpose  of  discrediting 
the  entrance  of  this  Nation  into  the  World  War.  S'me  of 
this  came  from  those  who  wished  to  make  political  capital  cut 
of  the  matter;  .<^ome  of  it  came  from  those  who  wore  dis- 
appointed because  we  entered  the  war  on  what  they  believed 
to  be  the  wrong  side;  seme  of  it  came  from  a  few  individuals 
wlio,  much  a::ain.^t  their  wills,  were  forced  to  Gischaipr  theii 
obligations  to  bear  arms  m  their  Nation's  cause;  some  of  it 
came  from  professional  busybodies  who  delight  in  belittling 
any  of  their  Nation's  activities;  some  of  it  came  from  those 
who  are  violently  anti-British;  some  of  it  came  from  crack- 
pots. 

So  match  has  been  said  on  this  subject  that  I  am  afraid 
many  people  have  taken  what  has  been  said  for  granted  and 
have  never  stopped  to  analyze  the  matter.  There  is  much 
room  for  research  and  study  on  the  subject,  and  I  believe 
every  individual  should  acquaint  himself  with  the  facts  before 
passing  judgment. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  United  States  acquitted 
herself  with  great  honor  in  all  phases  of  the  matter,  and  we 
have  nothing  at  all  to  be  ashamed  of. 

Below  is  a  little  poem  which,  to  my  mind,  sets  forth  the 
truth  of  the  matter  as  no  prose  can  do. 

THE  FLAG   ON    EHRENBHEITSTEIN 

Betwren  Its  crag-ribb*'d  summits 

Ai:ci  rumed  castl-s  gray, 
B(-  twecn  it.-^  clamb-rlng  vlneyrsrds 

And  orchards  white  with  May. 
The  rushing  Rhine  rolls  seaward 

And,  hard  by  Coblenz  town, 
A  flag  on  EhrLUbreltstein 

Upon  that  tide  looks  down. 

Its  .str;pe.>  of  white  and  crimson 

Are  blazoned  forth  on  high; 
It.'-  si.-irry  field  of  azure 

S.-t  m.s  part  of  God's  own  sky; 
By  winds  that  touched  his  eagles 

When  Caesar's  legions  came. 
The  fl.ig  on  EhrcnbrcitstCin  ^ 

Is  fciniied  to  rippling  flame.  "^ 

B^-low  It  In  the  city 

The  pasf>lnEj  townsfnlJc  stare 
With  eyes  of  smouldering  anger 

To  see  It  waving  there, 
Where  once  th'.>  Prussian  war  lord 

Grz«1  forth  across  the  land 
And  dreamed  the  world  lay  conquered  ^ 

Beneath  his  Iron  hand. 

What  make  ye  of  that  banner 

Ye  folk  of  Coblenz  town? 
What  think  ye  of  the  field  guns 

That  froiji  the  ramparts  frown? 
And  know  ye  all  the  meaning 

Ol  the  blue  and  red  and  white 
That   waves   from  Ehrenbreitstein, 

And  read  ye  it  aright? 

St.  George's  cross  l.s  floating 

O'er  the  spires  of  Cologne, 
Abvive  tliC  roofs  of  Mayence 

The  Tricolor  is  flown; 
But  now  between  them  flutters 

Fair  freedom's  final  sign — 
The  New  World's  starry  banner 

Above  the  German  Rlilne. 


Bocau.<=e  ye  dreamed  that  terror 

Cculd  stay  tl'.e  arm  of  right; 
That  steel  wa.s  mure  than  honor, 

And  j\istice  less  than  might. 
Our  str(  ng-Iimbed  we-stern  letriona 

Have  put  yciir  hosts  to  rout 
And   'et  on  Ehrenbriitiitcin 

Ihe  .T.iq  ye  dirccl   to  fluiit. 

We  h.-we  not  brcucht  that  banner 

Tlirnith  storni.s  of  era.<  and    ie.id. 
Tl'.yo'a^'h  yoin-  p.heU-swcpt   leiii^ues  of  trenches 

Tl'.at  are  mounded  with  our  dead 
F'  r  a  tinsel   hour  of  triun;p!i 

Above  the  ancient  Rhine, 
But  to  leave  you  lor  the  future 

A  vvarning  and  a  .'-Ign 

Y(    may  ka.'-k  you  m  y^^iisr  leger.ds 

Ol   N'.b<-:ut:gen   lure 
Of  th"  mighty  sword  of  SicKfra^d 

A!id  the  hammer  stroke.«  of  Thor; 
But  drink  no  m  ire  the  potun 

Of   krod.s   and    .'-iipermen. 
Or  the   fl;'tj  on   EHirenhri'it-stein 

Will  cros.^   the  seas  at;ain 

For   thf   l.Tnds   that    throiu-h    the   decades 

tl.i'.'o  bvine  your  threats  and  siierrs, 
And  brooked  your  c:.inkln,'  armor 

.'\;':1   tlie   rattU'   of    '.our   -pears 
Now   uuard   eartns   pea  e   and   freedom 

With  Cohmibla's  .st<'Pl-(iluc   lance 
Besifio    'h"    En!j;li.-h    'ir<>ad.-\<,  ord 

Ar.d  the  rapier  of  France 

We    take    no    meed    of    wngeanre — 

Nor   iiold   nor   gear   iv  r   cru.'^t; 
Ye  dared  us  to  the  combat 

And  we  stretched   you   in   tb.e  dust. 
But   teuch  no  more  iau  si.'^tfr 

Whose  lord  yi'  hoped  to  he. 
And   gnad    no    mure    our    brother 

Of   the   '.pland^.  of  the  sea 

Of  your  creed   of  blood   and    Iron 
The    wTid    has   had   surcease; 

M.inkmd    is    overweary 

T)  walk  its  way  m  peace. 
Lift    up    \our    eye.<.    ve    pe"p!'\ 

Mark  well  t>'...t  hi^'h-fluri- 
The    flag    on    Ehrenbreitstein 

Above    the    German    Rhine. 


•■^Ign^ 


-Joseph  Mills  H.mson,  Captain,  Field  ArtiileiTf. 


I  Propose  True  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OF   MONT.\.\A 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Mondaii.  October  23,  1939 

Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  days,  while  the 
powers  that  be  are  beating  the  tom-toms  to  raise  the  martial 
spirit  of  a  population  that  wants  p^^ace,  let  me  add  these  few 
remarks  to  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  Wa.shington  Daily 
News.  Friday,  October  20,  1939,  page  5: 

Section  8,  Article  I,  vi  the  Cons' iturion,  plves  Congress  "the 
power  •  •  *  to  rei^ulate  comm.rrce  with  f"reh;n  nations,  and 
among  the  several  States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes" 

To  this  quotation  I  shall  add  an  excerpt  from  article  I, 
section  8,  paragraph  1: 

The  Congress  shall  havf  the  power  *  •  •  to  rei^tilate  com- 
merce with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several  States,  and 
with  the  Indian  tribes  •  *  •  for  the  common  defeu>e  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States. 

We  now  have  the  full  meaning  of  the  power,  and  the  objec- 
tive of  this  power,  as  set  forth  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  words  "for  the  common  defense  and  the 
general  welfare  of  the  United  States"  should  be  used  in  con- 
junction with  all  powers  granted  in  section  8,  and  not  for- 
gotten in  other  legislation. 
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A.'-,  to  Hru-e  Joint  Re.solution  306— the  Neutrality  Act  of 
193;)— we  may  a.sk  ourselves.  Is  this  type  of  legislation  for  the 
common  defense  and  the  general  welfare  of  the  United 
Siate.;?     Let  us  coiL-^^idcr  it  section  by  section: 

First   <sec.  la'.  To  name  states  at  war; 

S:ccnd  "sec.  2a).  To  tie  our  ships  to  the  docks; 

Third  tsrc.  2b >.  To  fine  our  people,  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  $50,000  and  imprL-^onment  for  5  years  for  vio- 
K.tions  that  are  not  definitely  described; 

F'.uith.  To  operate  under  recusations  set  forth  in  section 
2c.   d.   and  e; 

Fifih  'sec.  2f).  To  allow  transportation  on  or  over  lakes, 
rivers,  and  inland  waters  to  nations  engaged  in  war; 

Sixth  I  sec.  2g).  To  exclude  from  war  zones  the  whole  area 
from  longitude  0  west  to  180  and  from  latitude  30'  north 
to  the  South  Pole; 

Seventh  o-ec.  3b ».  To  again  fine  our  citizens  for  violation 
$50,000  or  $10,000  and  5  years  m  jail; 

Eiehth  I  sec.  7a  • .  To  operate  under  such  regulation  as  set 

fi'ttli  m  this  section; 

Ninth  <src.  7c ) .  To  again  permit  a  fine  of  $50,000  or  5 
yrais  in  jail  against  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  this  sort  of  legi.'^lation  that  knocks  the  Bill  of  Rights 
into  a  corked  hat,  for  it  destroys  the  rights  which  the  people 
tiave  reserved  to  them;^-elves.  We  now  have  laws  which, 
uiidt  r  the  fl:msy  pretext  of  emergencies,  restrict  truthful  ex- 
p-es.sion  m  patriotic  publications  and  at  the  same  time 
a'lo-.v  dissemination  of  false  propaganda  in  the  kept  press, 
which  is  owned  or  controlled  by  our  enemies  in  the  invisible 
{.uvernnient. 

We  ha\e  reached  a  sorry  state,  indeed,  when  Federal  intel- 
ligence and  jutice  units  are  employed  to  investigate  patriotic 
citi//, ns  and  publications  that  denounce  the  Bolshevik,  the 
Soci;-,;i.st.  and  the  Communists  who  are  engaged  in  destruction 
cf  tlu  R  public. 

In  order  to  revive  memories  cf  free  government,  I  quote 
amendmrn's  1  and  4,  respectively; 

CoJitirt'ss  sliall  make  n.o  law  respecting  an  establishment  of  re- 
ligion, or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the 
freedom  of  speech,  or  of  the  pre.'^s;  or  the  r:ght  of  people  peace- 
ably to  as.sfmble,  and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  redress  of 
grif  vatires 

Tl.e  r.i;ht  of  the  people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons,  houses, 
pap<is.  and  effects,  agauist  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
e;\i:1  not  be  violated,  and  no  warrants  shall  issue,  but  upon  prob- 
able causo,  svipported  by  oatli  or  affirniaticn,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  jilace  to  be  searched,  and  the  persons  or  things  to  be 
seized. 

Does  anyone  dare  to  say  that  these  two  articles  have  not 
been  \iolated?  I  do  not  think  so.  We  have  suppression  of 
truthlul  speech  and  patriotic  publications.  The  right  of 
assenibly  and  of  petition  were  denied  to  a  group  which  came 
to  Washington  for  that  purpose.  Businesses,  as  well  as  pri- 
\ate  citizens,  have  been  subjected  to  illegal  search  and  seiz- 
ure, and  it  is  now  just  about  treasonable  to  tell  the  truth. 

What  has  brought  about  this  deplorable  state?  Nothing 
but  too  much  law.  The  shifting,  from  Congress  to  the  Exec- 
utive, of  the  power  to  administer,  to  penalize,  to  imprison, 
and  to  appoint  his  own  judges  is  the  end  of  free  government. 
Yes;  the  end  of  our  glorious  Republic. 

I  have  said  before,  when  Congress  by  law  removes  the 
people's  rights  one  by  one,  it  will  have  created,  when  the 
last  is  removed,  a  despotism.  Do  you  wish  to  leave  such 
heritage  to  our  Nation's  children,  to  your  own  sons  and 
grandsons?  That  is  what  we  do  when  more  and  more  power 
Is  given  to  one  individual.  I  say,  what  a  miserable  record 
to  U>ave  in  the  archives  of  Congress. 

I  shall  now  proceed  with  further  discussion  of  the 
neutrality  bill. 

Tenth  (sec.  9i.  To  sponsor  and  give  support  to  South 
American  republics  engaged  in  foreign  wars.  Is  not  this  a 
little  too  much  for  us  to  guarantee,  to  fight  the  foreign  wars 
of  South  American  republics? 


Eleventh  (see.  10a).  To  meddle  In  neutral  shipping,  for- 
bid departure  of  neutral  vessels  or  demand  bonds  or  securi- 
ties from  foreign  nations  for  their  own  merchant  marine, 
and  (O  prohibit  departure  of  neutral  ships  during  the  war. 
Such  interference  with  neutral  shipping  is  an  incident  that 
might  lead  to  war. 

Twelfth  I  sec.  12a.  b.  c.  d,  e,  f.  g.  h.  i).  To  give  the  Federal 
Government  this  power  of  regulation  of  business  and  cf  our 
citizens,  and  to  subject  those  who  violate  these  regulations 
to  a  fine  of  $10,000  and  2  years  in  jail,  is  fraught  with 
danger. 

What  is  the  answer  to  this  unwarrantable  power  given  to 
the  Federal  Government?  Such  delegation  of  power  is  not 
only  unconstitutional,  but  can  end  in  a  dictatorship,  destruc- 
tion of  the  United  States,  and  in  persecution  of  the  people. 

Let  me  now  repeat;  Is  it  for  the  common  defense  and  for 
the  general  welfare  of  the  United  States  to  allow  these 
powers  to  an  Executive  and  his  appointees,  or  to  the  Federal 
Government?  The  answer  is  "No,"  for  such  delegation  of 
power  is  unconstitutional  and  can  only  end  in  dictatorship, 
destruction  of  the  Republic,  and  persecution  of  the  people. 

If  we  must  have  a  Neutrality  Act,  let  us  formulate  one 
that  will  provide  neutrality.    For  example: 

Section  1.  Whenever  the  Peace  of  the  United  States  Is 
threatened  by  foreign  wars,  the  President  shall,  to  promote 
the  security,  preserve  peace  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
citizens  of  the  United  States,  issue  a  proclamation,  giving 
notice  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  foreign  states. 

Section  2.  Whenever  the  President  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion under  section  1,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  clear  ships  under 
American  registry  and  to  issue  passports  to  American  cit- 
izens to  nations  at  war. 

Section  3.  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued  a 
proclamation  under  authority  of  section  1,  it  shall  be  un- 
lawful; 

(a)  To  extend  credit  to  nations  at  war. 

(b)  To  purchase  foreign  securities  or  redeem  United  States 
securities  with  gold  in  the  United  States  Treasury. 

(c)  To  accept  any  kind  of  money  except  a  gold  dollar  that 
contains  25.8  grains  of  gold  nine-tenths  fine,  or  the  equiv- 
alent in  foreign  gold  money  in  payment  for  war  materials 
sold  to  nations  at  war. 

(d)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall,  upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a  corporation,  organization, 
or  association,  each  officer  or  director  thereof  participating 
in  the  violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  herein  pre- 
scribed. 

Section  4.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  issued 
a  proclamation  under  authority  of  section  1,  he  may  from 
time  to  time  declare  an  embargo  on  any  part  or  production 
of  all  commodities  manufactured  or  produced  in  the  United 
States. 

(b)  American  merchant  ships  must  be  marked  distinctly 
and  all  belligerents  notified  of  such  markings.  When  pro- 
ceeding to  neutral  nations  in  active  war  zones,  arrange- 
ments for  safe  passage  must  be  made  with  the  blockading 
powers. 

Section  5.  American  vessels  trading  with  nations  at  war 
or  American  citizens  traveling  on  belligerent  ships  in  war 
zones,  do  so  at  their  own  risk. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  simple  wording,  I  have  tried  to  bring 
out  a  real  neutrality  act  that  we  can  enforce  and  which  is 
in  conformity  with  international  law.  It  is.  however,  my 
desire  to  raise  this  point,  that  no  changes  must  be  made  at 
this  time  in  the  embargo  now  in  force,  because  it  was  in 
existence  when  war  was  declared  and  must  for  that  reason 
remain  so  until  peace  is  established  by  powers  now  at  war. 

I  venture  to  say  if  this  type  of  neutrality  act  is  adopted, 
It  will  aid  to  bring  about  peace  in  Europe,  for  all  belligerents 


v.,-^ 


^^l 


no 
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will  kr.ow  that  the  Un.ted  States  will  maintain  strict  ncu- 
l'Til:*y.  I  shall  now  give  my  reasons  for  the  statements  I 
ha\e  made. 

In  thi5  simple  resolution,  the  object  is  the  same  as  that  of 
the  Neutrality  Act.  nan.ely.  to  promote  the  security,  to 
preserve  peace,  and  to  proioct  the  lives  of  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States.  The  difference  is  that  it  eliminates  all 
the  dan£?ers  and  objectionable  features  in  the  Niutralify  Act 
now  undnr  consideration.  This  act  which  I  supcest  also 
places  the  penalties  where  they  rightfully  belong,  namely, 
un  thope  who  by  subtcifuge  or  otheiv.i.sr  create  incidents  for 
no  other  purpo^ie  except  to  align  the  United  States  in  war 
with  the  powers  they  favor. 

In  section  2.  it  is  a  violation  of  the  law  to  clear  ships  and 
issue  pas-^ports  to  American  citizens  to  nations  at  war.  It  is 
not.  however,  unlawful  for  other  nations  to  charter  our  ships 
and  sail  such  ships  under  their  own  flags  wherever  they 
please.  It  is.  therefore,  possible  for  our  ships  to  carry  car- 
goes under  foreign  charters  at  their  own  risk  and  to  neutral 
nations  under  our  own  flag.  Such  arrangement  will  elimi- 
nate incidents  whirh  may  lead  to  war.  It  is  perfectly  obvi- 
ous and  now  so  admitted  by  the  State  Department  that  we 
have  no  juri.diction  or  more  rights  than  other  nations, 
outside  of  our  3-mile  limit. 

Section  3  makes  it  unlawful  to  extend  credit  to  any  nation 
at  war,  and  makes  it  unlawful  to  sell  contraband  merchan- 
dise to  nations  at  war  for  the  cold  certificates  now  held  by 
interests  outside  of  the  United  States  Treasury  or  by  the 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  banks.  It  is  also  unlawful 
to  sell  contiaband  merchandise  to  nations  at  war  for  com- 
modity money,  bonda,  securities,  and  other  negotiable  papers 
against  tlie  geld  lieid  in  the  United  States  Treasury.  In 
other  words,  und*.  r  this  act.  we  can  sell  to  all  btlLgerent 
pov.-ers  for  gold  which  is  earmarked  or  on  storage  in  the 
United  States  cr  brought  in  grain  bulk  as  cash,  in  payment 
for  merchandise. 

I  may  say  at  this  point  that  if  this  secMon  is  enforced, 
peace  will  soon  prevail,  for  it  is  the  lust  for  gold  and  tl'.e 
power  it  givt>s  that  nourishes  war. 

Section  3  'di  levies  fine  and  imprisonment  where  it  right- 
fully belongs  and  where  it  can  do  the  mont  good.  If  it  were 
possible  to  fine  the  internationalists  or  the  international 
financiers  a  milium  dollars  apiece  arid  imprison  each  of  them 
for  life,  there  would  be  no  more  war.  This  group  compriies 
probably  little  over  300  individuals  and  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  the  world  and  to  humanity  if  they  were  rendered  inert. 

In  secton  4  ia>  permission  is  given  for  declaring  embargn 
as  we  think  b'\';t  or  in  conformity  with  the  embargo  list  issued 
by  nations  at  war.  We  are,  however,  free  to  use  our  own 
judgmi-nt  as  to  the  m.erchandise  we  wish  to  sell  or  keep  fcr 
ourselves. 

In  section  4  ib>  other  safety  measures  are  set  forth.  Fir'-t, 
cur  ships  should  be  marked  distinctly,  so  they  will  be  r^ct^g- 
nized  by  all  btll  gerents.  Second,  v;hen  cur  ships  are  b'"und 
to  a  neutral  nation  adjacent  to  a  nation  at  war.  air'.n?rn-.ent 
for  sifp  conduc*  to  port  of  destination  shcaild  be  made  with 
the  blockading  p'^wer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  peace  cannot  prevail  in  the  world  a-  long  as 
we  hav"  p"c;p!e  who  sell  themselves  for  gold  and  gretd,  ar^d 
we  cannot  aid  peace  by  becoming  partners  in  d'-.'iucMor.  of 
human  life.  The  great  mass,  or  the  sc -called  coinmrn  people. 
d"  not  hate  each  r/her.  Thev  are  not  envious  of  each  cth^'r, 
for  they  a.'-k  only  fcr  their  right  of  life,  lib*^rty.  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happm^s'^.  Why  must  these  people  who  are  friendly 
at  heart  be  led  into  destructive  wars,  which  are  for  no  other 
purpo.-se  except  to  enrich  an  international  Proup  that  lives 
upm  the  earnings  of  others?  If  a  sacrifice  must  be  made. 
V  };y  not  sacr:fic-e  the  cause  of  this  unrest,  so  that  civiiiz.ition 
may  be  pre^^rvcd? 

It  i-  my  Rim  opinion  that  if  those  now  engaged  in  forc'ng 
thr-  worid  into  war  do  not  desist  from  his  ungodly  venture, 
they  will,  before  the  war  is  over,  be  destroyed  themselves. 


America's  Dairy   Land 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

or    WISCONSI.N 

IN  THK  HOUSK  (M"  RKI'RKSK.NTATIVFS 
Monday.  October  23.  1939 


LETTER    FROM   FRED   R.    ZIMMERMAN 


Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Wisconsin  is  known  throughout 
the  country  as  a  charming  vacation  land.  Its  hills  and  val- 
leys, its  rivers  and  lakes,  its  \'erdant  rural  serenity  have 
pleased  its  thousands  of  visitors  every  year. 

But  to  its  citizens,  living  on  the  many  farms  in  the  State. 
Wisconsin  is  America's  dairy  land.  Over  2,000.000  head  of 
milk  cows  and  heift-rs  graze  on  Wiseonbin's  touniryside. 

Statistics  concernin,;  Wisconsin's  product:ca  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts will  be  found  in  the  follow'ing  letter  which  appeared  in 
the  Milv.-aukee  Journal  on  September  30,  1939. 

iProm  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  September  30,  1939 j 

HERE    Ytn:    ARK,    WOTORIbTS 

To  the  Journal: 

"Give  u.s  thf  figurr  ,"  v.n«  a  hondiiiir  in  Fron^  tho  P'-cp'.c,  sue- 
gnsti::g  that  the  s-ecretary  <  f  state  gather  Iniportart  and  correct 
pieces  of  Infnrmatlcn  in  rcgttrd  »o  why  Wi.M^on.sln  l^^  Ameiica's 
Diilryland,  a.s  adverti.-ed  mi  the   194U  n:ut(>i-lu  etise  plate 

Heie  t'liey  are:  1.  Of  all  tlie  ohet-.'-e  made  hi  the  United  States, 
Wisconsin  produces  50  percent;  of  the  Niitlun'-^  American  cheese, 
about  50  percent;  of  the  national  output  of  the  brick  and  mun.stcr 
chee-e,  91  percent;  of  the  N.iiluii',s  Swi.s.s  chcL.'-e.  nearly  C7  percent; 
cf  tho  na'lonal  output  of  liniburger  rhee.-e.  65' j  percent;  cf  the 
Nation's  Italian  cheese.  43  perrint;  of  the  cream  cattvse.  21  per- 
cent; of  the  Nation's  creamery  butter,  11 '^  percent,  of  all  the 
coiid' iisery  product.^  made  m  the  United  S'..ite.s.  28  percerit;  (  f  the 
Na' ten's  un.^v.eetfiu  d  condensed  and  evaporatid  milk,  nearly  33 
percet:t:  of  'he  national  output  of  sweetened  conriin.;ed  uhole 
milk,  tu  .irly  13  percent:  of  th  •  Nation's  powdered  skim  and  whole 
milk.  24' J  percent;  <  f  the  Nation's  ice  cream.  3'  ,  peieent 

2  The  aimual  che^.se  production  In  Wi.scoiisin  totals  arour.d 
324,30i\000  pound.^.  Ol  this  qu;;ntltv.  about  243,000.000  pounds  are 
American,  marly  32.500,000  p.junil.>  brick  and  mun.ten  about  27.- 
700,000  pounds  SwLss.  over  9.000,000  pounds  cream  cheese.  ,'i.30<'.u00 
pi  ui.ds  limburger,  and  almn-t  6.0O().000  p'iunds  Ital.an  chee.se. 
Wi.'-consin  creamery  butter  producMdii  totals  apj^roximateK-  175.- 
659.000  pounds  annually.  More  than  865,000  000  pnunUs  i.f  con- 
densery  product.-  are  manuf.ic'ured  annually  in  this  State 

3  More  than  1,000,000.000  pounds  of  dalVy  product.-,  valued  at 
nearlv  $178.000  000.  are  manufactured  in  Wisconsin  each  year. 

4  With  a  total  of  2.157.100  head  of  mill:  cows  and  heifers.  Wis- 
consin lead,>  all  oth^r  St^»Lc;,  ;n  the  number  of  milk  tows 

5  Milk  accounts  for  about  50  peicent  of  the  Wi.--con.^in  gross 
faim  income. 

6  Wlscon,'4n  has  almost  2,000  chee.-^e  factories,  abi^ut  5'u:)  cream- 
erit.-.  ;5  evapoiated-unlk  plani;-.,  4o0  ice-c:  .aiu  eetabli.-hmentb,  uuii 
120  pcwdered-mi;k  plants. 

1-RED  R    Zimmerman. 

Secretary  of  Stale. 
Madison.  Wis. 


Production  Standards 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

(d    (.MJ'oinv'A 

IX  THE  IlOUh'K  OF  KKPRKSF.NTATIVES 

Mondav.  October  23.  1939 


EDITOi;iAt,  fROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


Mr.  GZYER  of  Cal'foin'a.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  times  the 
past  week  there  ha.>  been  reference  made  to  the  slr^k^  new  in 
piogreriS  at  th"  Chrysler  factory.  At  no  time  has  anyone  inti- 
mated that  there  is  more  than  one  .side  to  the  qu-s'ion.  that 
of  the  company.    A  speaker  simply  made  the  siatemenl  tl-.at 
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this  was  nothing  but  the  work  of  members  of  the  Ccm.munists 
that  he  claims  are  interfering  with  the  rights  of  legitimate 
workers.  People  that  are  really  thinking  are  not  going  to  be 
willing  to  take  that  explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  difficulty. 
All  will  be  interested  in  what  the  Washington  Post  has  to  say 
about  It  editorially: 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 

L.VBOR    U.KS    AN    INTEREST 

The  dispute  between  the  Chrysler  Corporation  and  the  United 
Ant<mi;biie  Workers"  Unnn  has  produced  a  bewildering  barrage 
01    charges    and    count erciiarijes. 

The  company  maintains  that  employees  have  encaged  in  a  "slow- 
down' under  union  instruct iiii.-..  causing  serious  disruption  of 
production  :.cheaiiles  and  forciUK  susnen:-ion  of  operations  in  the 
mam  company  plant.  Union  official.--"  a.-sert,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  the  company  has  engaged  in  "^-peed-up"  methods  and  that 
It  has  tired  men  for  inability  to  maintain  the  pace  set  for  them. 

Back  of  this  controversy  is  an  issue  of  major  significance.  That 
Is  whether  representatives  of  the  automobile  workers  shall  have  a 
voice   in  deciding  what   are  rea.sonabie   production  standards. 

In  a  recent  letter  to  Richard  T.  Frankensteen.  representative  of 
the  uniuii.  Herman  L  Wecklcr.  vice  president  of  the  Chrysler  Cor- 
poration, a.-.<erted  that:  "Production  schedules  are  the"  manage- 
ment's function,  "i'ou  may  as  well  know  now  that  we  do  not 
Intend  to  give  your  union  control  of  production."  However,  rep- 
re.-(  iitatives  of  the  company  have  since  expressed  a  willingness  to 
con-ider   grievances   due    to   production    sfuidards. 

Objectively  viewed,  it  would  appear  that  workers  have  at  least 
a.-  great  an  .ntere.-t  in  determining  the  amount  of  work  demanded 
of  tliem  within  a  given  time  as  in  the  k  rigth  of  the  working 
day  or  the  rates  of  pay.  Indeed,  exces.-^ively  high  production  stand- 
ards may  prove  to  be  a  much  more  injurious  kind  of  labor  exploi- 
tation than  subnormal  wages  or  excessively  long  hours.  More- 
over, cmplcnees  frequently  are  much  better  able  to  judge  the 
reasonablenc'-s    of    production    rerpni-emetits    than    is    management. 

In  consentmg  to  discuss  production  standards  with  representatives 
of  Us  employees  a  c(>mpany  would,  therefore,  simply  be  expanding 
the  ,'icope  of  collective  bargaining  along  rational  lines.  Such  a 
polcv  would  not  entail  any  sum  r.der  of  managerial  functions  If, 
after  discussic  n.  production  standards  should  be  modified  in  accord- 
ance with  workers'  proposals  opcratums  would  be  adjusted  to  meet 
tlie  new  conditions,  Just  as  they  must  be  when  working  hours  and 
waces  change 

In  a  seasonal  industry,  such  as  automobile  manufacturing,  faced 
by  annual  chaimes  in  the  inodeLs  turned  out.  tliere  is  a  great 
t«mptation  to  speed  up  opierations  unduly  at  certain  times  That 
may  or  niav  not  have  bern  clone  in  the  present  Instance  Tlie  com- 
p.mv  deiii.'s  it,  the  union  alfirms  it  Bin  neither  company  nor  union 
is  sufflcicntly  disinterested  to  be  given  full  credence. 

In  general,  protection  against  speed-ups  would  be  better  assured 
if  the  workers  themselves  had  a  voice  in  determining  production 
standards  And  management  under  such  conditions  could  properly 
exfiect  to  be  protected  against  slow-down  tactics  by  employees  who 
now  complain  that  the  pace  is  too  swift  for  the  endurancre  of  the 
average  workei . 


The  Twenty-fifth  Anniversary  of  Highway  Building 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT 

OK   OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  13,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON  WILBURN  CARTWRIGHT,  OP  OKLAHOMA, 
CHAIRMAN.  COMMITTEE  ON  ROADS.  BEFORE  THE  AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  HIGHWAY  OFFTCIALS,  RICHMOND, 
VA  ,  OCTOBER   10,    1939 


Mr.  CARTWRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  insert  a  speech  which  I  delivered  before 
the  American  Association  of  State  Highway  Officials  in 
Richmond,  'Va.,  October   10,   1939.  which  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  friends,  and  lovers  of  good  roads,  as  soon  as  I 
learned  from  your  efficient  executive  secretary,  Mr.  Markham, 
and  others,  of  the  plans  being  made  for  this  celebration  of  the 
twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  organization  of  the  American 
A.s.'ioclatlcn  of  State  Highway  Offlclals,  I  felt  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  should  be  officially  represented  by  a  special 
crnp^esslonal  committee  authorized  to  convey  to  the  members 
of  this  association  the  appreciation  of  the  Congrese  for  your 
fine  work  and  leadership  in  the  field  of  hlgliway  development 
during  the  last  qxiarter  century. 


So.  on  February  27.  this  year.  I  Introduced  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  10.  providing  for  the  establishment  of  such  a  com- 
mittee, to  consist  of  three  Senators,  to  be  appointed  bv  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  Representatives,  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  to  attend  this  meeting  and  silver 
anniversary  celebration  and  publicly  express  deserved  recognition 
of  the  fine  accomplishments  of  the  State  highway  departments  and 
the  Public  Roads  Administration. 

Much  credit  is  due  Hon.  ErcENE  B  Crowe,  of  Indiana,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Roads  Committee,  who,  in  my  temporary  absence 
on  account  of  a  leg  injury,  obtained  consent  "for  consideration  of 
the  resolution  in  the  House  and  secured  its  unanimous  adoption. 
I  am  glad  that  Mr.  Crowe's  sincere  interest  in  roads  and  his  very 
helpful  activity  and  leadership  in  behalf  of  this  resolution  was 
recognized  by  your  association  officials  who  Invited  him  to  be  a 
special  gu.s'  at  your  convention. 

Speaker  Bankhead.  on  the  part  of  the  House,  appointed  Hon. 
Lindsay  C.  Warren,  of  North  Carolina,  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  House  Roads  Committee:  Hon.  James  W.  Mott.  of 
Oregon,  minority  member  of  the  committee:  and  myself  to  serve 
on  the  committee  for  this  meeting  and  present  congratulations  to 
the  State  highway  departments  for  their  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments in  road  building. 

I  have  the  following  communication  from  Mr.  Warren:  "Mr. 
CARTWRIGHT:  I  havc  your  letter  about  the  breakfast  at  Wash- 
ington and  the  convention  at  Richmond.  It  is  with  great  regret 
that  I  must  inform  you  that  I  will  be  unable  to  attend  either, 
as  I  will  be  in  North  Carolina  at  that  time."  Congressman  Mott 
Is  present  and  you  will  hear  from  him  when  I  have  finished. 

Vice  President  Garner  appointed  the  following  Senators  to  serve 
on  this  special  committee:  Hon.  Carl  Hayden,  of  Arizona;  Hon. 
Harry  Fi.ood  Byrd,  of  Virginia:  and  Hen.  Charles  W.  Tobey,  of 
New  Hampshire.     Senators  .sptak  lor  themselves. 

The  committee  is  pleased  to  represent  the  Congress  and  lo  convey 
to  the  members  of  the  American  Association  of  State  Highway 
Officials  at  this,  your  twenty-fifth  annual  meeting,  an  expression 
of  public  appreciation  by  the  Congress  for  the  splendid  results 
which  you  have  achieved  In  the  vital  development  of  our  national 
highway  transportation  system. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  tell  you  how  manv  miles  of  roads  have  been 
built  on  the  Federal-aid  or  State  highway  systems,  nor  to  recite 
the  demands  for  additional  improvements.  That  is  doubtless 
more  evident  to  you  than  to  us. 

But  we  have,  almost  since  the  beginning  of  your  organization 
been  in  close  touch  with  the  road  activities  In  the  States  For 
many  years  the  House  of  Representatives  has  maintained  a  Com- 
mittee on  Roads,  whose  duty  It  is  to  deal  exclusively  with  this 
subject.  Federal  contributions  toward  a  cooperative  plan  of  road 
construction   began  modestly   in   1916. 

the  bankheads 
Here  let  us  pause  and  pay  tribute  to  the  Honorable  John  HolUs 
Bankhead.  father  of  our  illustrious  Speaker  William  Bankhead 
and  the  present  distinguished  Senator  Bankhead,  who  for  years 
was  a  conspicuous  leader  in  highway  develo]  ment  in  the  Congress. 
Much  credit  is  due  him  for  his  vision  and  activity. 

CONSTRUCTIVE    ASSISTANCE 

Those  who  are  familiar  with  the  legislation  of  Congress  cover- 
ing this  subject  are  fully  aware  that  we  are  indebted  to  your 
organization  for  its  constructive  assistance  in  formulating  needed 
legislation,  and  the  unprejudiced  information  which  you  have  so 
freely  given  us  has  been  a  most  excellent  guide. 

NO  ctrrs 

This  Is  not  the  time  to  argue  as  to  what  the  Federal  obliga- 
tions toward  road  construction  must  be.  Naturally  it  must  be 
based  on  interstate  demands,  but  personally  I  feel  that  despite 
other  calls  made  upon  the  Federal  Treasury  for  worthy  causes, 
we  are  making  a  grave  mistake  when  we  cut  road  appropriations 
below  the  modest  and  orderly  planned  amounts. 

NO    DIVERSIONS 

The  next  session  of  the  Congress  will  need  to  consider  authori- 
zations for  another  2-year  period.  I  feel  sure  the  committee  upon 
whose  shoulders  rest  the  responsibility  to  produce  the  needed 
legislation  will,  after  reviewing  with  you  the  accomplishments  of 
the  past  2  years,  present  for  consideration  a  bill  to  continue  the 
work  and  certainly  will  not  approve  the  diverting  to  any  other 
purpose  the  funds  secured  by  the  Federal  Treasury  direct  from 
the  road  users. 

HIGHWAY    needs 

Even  the  colorful  plea  of  national  defense  does  not  merit  reduc- 
ing expenditures  for  these  important  highways,  but  rather  it  adds 
to  the  argument  for  increased  appropriations. 

You  recognize  that  our  present  highway  facilities  fall  drastically 
short  of  present-day  requirements.  On  a  national  scale,  trafDc  is 
expected  to  double  within  the  next  25  years.  It  appears  that  there 
is  immediate  need  to  start  construction  of  Improvements  on  the 
26,000-mile  interregional  primary  highway  system  on  which  the 
President  reported  to  the  regular  session  of  this  Ck>ngreM. 

MATioMAL  Dtrmtism 
Now  let  UB  think  In  terms  of  national  defense.    In  1917-18  our 
highways  could  not  cope  with  our  transportation  demands.    Today 
our  Army  Is  mechanized.    Wben  we  think  of  preparedness  we  miwt 
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think  of  hlphwavs.  Not  onlv  hi^thway  builders  sense  this  need,  taut 
the  War  Department  has  stressed  tho  inacieq-iacy  oi  our  facihtU'S. 
Hiehwavs  should  receive  a  substantial  part  of  any  national  defense 
appropriations  m  Congress.  Remember  you  cannot  drive  a  car  on 
a  battleship 

On  the  subject  of  national  defense.  I  don't  think  I  can  do  better 
than  to  repeat  what  I  said  at  your  Dallas  convention  last  year: 

"Onr  hitrhv.ay  system  is  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense. 
Without  crod  roads  under  condition.s  of  modirn  warfare,  the 
United  States  would  be  seriously  crippled  in  dealing  with  an 
enemy    attack. 

••Th-rc  :i  no  qiiestion  that  our  defense  will  have  to  be  a  mobile 
defen.se  !n  tlie  luture.  Defense  not  only  bv  guns  on  wheels  to 
be  placed  at  strategic  points  upon  brief  notice,  but  manpower 
on   wheel.s  to  bo  tran.sported  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

"The  road-,  fir-i  of  all.  wil'  serve  our  everyday  commercial 
needs  but  no  army  and  no  navy  can  move  witliout  food  and 
supplies.  We  mu-t  have  roads  to  the  farm  where  the  food  is 
pr.  uuced  and  road',  to  the  factories  where  the  munitions  and  sup- 
plies are  made.  These,  plus  rapid  means  of  tran.^portation,  will 
comprise  the  heart  of  successful  national  defense." 

CONCLUSION 

Your  own  members,  who  are  best  qualified  from  experience  and 
duty,  will  c;ive  you  at  this  convention  a  resume  of  highway  de- 
velopments durlnL'  the  pa.^t  quarter  century  and  make  definite 
Fudges fi en'!  as  to  your  obligation^;  as  public  officials  In  the  future. 
It  Is  therefore  unne'^es^ary  for  the  committee  to  do  more  thnn  to 
pay  that  we  rejoice  with  you  In  the  attainments  achieved  and  to 
give  you  a.'i.surance  of  our  cooperation  whenever  possible  in  carry- 
Ins?  forward  this  much-needed  public  rervice.  so  essential  to  the 
well-being  of  all  our  citizens 

Pleas?  prirdon  me  for  digressing  but  while  the  nations  of  Etirope 
and  the  Orient  are  at  each  others  throats  In  murderous  combat. 
I  think  the  ccirse  our  Nation  should  take  is  fittingly  expressed 
by  this  poem  entitled  "That's  What  Old  Caesar  Did"; 

"When  Caesar  took  a  westward  ride 

And  grabbed  the  Gauls  for  Rome. 
What  was  the  first  thing  he  did 

To  make  them  feel  at  home? 
Did  he  Increase  the  people's  loans. 

No!   he  dug  in   and  built  good   roads — 

That's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

"He  built  good  roads  from  hill  to  hill, 

Good  roads  from  vale  to  vale; 
He  ran  a   Etood-roads  movement 

Till  Rome  got  all  the  kale. 
He  told  the  folks  to  buy  a  home. 

Built  roads  their  ruts  to  rid. 
Until  all  the  roads  led  to  Rome. 

That's  what  old  Caesar  did. 

"And.  If  our  Nation  wants  to  be 

The   center  of   the   map, 
Wliere  folks  will  want  to  settle  down 

And   live   in  plenty's  lap; 
If  tins  broad  land  its  own  abodes 

Of  poverty  would  rid. 
Then  let  us  plan  and  build  good  roads, 

Juiit  like  old  Caesar  did!" 
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Mr.  COLE  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me  before  the  Independent  Petroleum 
Association  of  America  at  its  annual  dinner.  Friday,  October 
20,  1939,  at  Port  Worth.  Tex.: 

Enjoying  the  privilege  and  honor  of  representing  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  population  of  the  small  but  great  State  of  Maryland 
In  the  National  Congre.-s  for  12  years,  and  being  born  and  reared 
In  that  State  and  closely  identified  with  its  development  and  fairly 
familiar  with  its  history,  I  feel  completely  at  home  In  the  great 
State  of  Texas  tonight,  and  especially  In  the  congressional  dis- 
tnct   represented   so   very   Ably   by   my   good  friend,   the  scholarly 


and  popular  Representative  Fritz  Lanii.^m.  Tcx.xl.  Lko  Maryland, 
i.>  known  as  a  sane,  progressive,  tolerant  commonwealth,  proud  of 
Its  past,  confident  of  it.^  future,  able  to  adequately  man.ifjc  Its 
own  alTairs.  and  like  Maryland  it  wants  to  be  unmolested  In  doing 
just  'hat. 

I  preface  my  remarks  toni^h*^  in  this  iiUrodiictory  way,  knowing 
the  subject  before  me  draws  the  fire  of  many  citizens  of  Texas 
and  other  oil-produc:n>,'  States  b.-^caute  oi  the  threat  it  p>os.sesses, 
on  the  part  of  the  Pt'deral  Government,  to  usurp  what  they  con- 
sid'.r  to  be  privileges  of  the  Slate.  Ftirthcrmore,  in  the  applica- 
tion of  our  basil"  law  to  the  ever-recurrl'iE;  jir  jJ.ilems  of  ti.e  day, 
it  hns  been  my  creed  and  ','o;spel  to  prefer  the  path  of  prinnpie 
to  that  of  expediency,  and  to  conMnuaily  advocate  That  we  put 
m.'ie  bu-^inf'^'i  Ir.to  gcvi  inment  and  more  self-coveri^rrrnf  into 
bu'*n".-s.  A.<^ide  from  the  danirers  facing  democracy  throuch  the 
de\elopment  ■■>v.(\  g'-owth  of  :r'.,-.nv  de'-{i;cahie  "ism.^  "  th>-ovi.;hout: 
the  world — and  to  some  extent  wltliin  cur  own  border-^ — we  must 
spfodily  watch  anv^'her  threatenin7  danger  and  reest:ibllsh  within 
ourselves  the  determination  to  pie.scrve  the  unique  and  Fimp'.e 
system  of  F'ederal  and  State  ';ovcre:^r.tie'=  with  which  onr  cnviii- 
tr>'  began  or  suffer  consequences  highly  repugnant  to  our  basic 
ccncept.- 

'Ihe  philosophy  I  have  mentioned  m.^ans  Just  what  it  lmplle.«.  but 
It  does  not  ni'-au  opposition  to  the  ne- cssary  exercise  of  re:;u!;itiou 
by  ecverrnncr:'  in  th-.'  public's  interest.  Just  as  we  are  determined 
that  communism.  Hitlerism.  sociall'^m.  sovietism,  shirts  of  various 
colors,  and  any  other  "isms"  and  new  concep- ions  of  government 
must  net  secure  a  foothold  or  a  comfortable  resting  place  here,  so 
mujt  we  lUi^ist  upon  Governnient,  State  and  National,  staying  where 
they  belong.  This  does  not  mean  that  there  shall  be  an  Ui. change- 
able rule  that  the  i!gc  of  the  wheelbarrow  shall  govt  in  the  age  .>f  the 
ai.  plane.  Industrial  uovelopmcnt.  through  expansion  and  ((M-xuct, 
compels  the  adoption  of  neces.;ary  re^'ulaiory  measures  at  lim^s. 

At  this  time,  in  the  midst  of  an  important  mvestitration  of  the 
petroleum  industry.  I  am  therefore  nnnclful  of  the  fieedcm  from 
Government  ifculatioii.  both  State  and  National,  which  it  must 
de.-ilre,  bu*;  at  th  •  same  tune  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  bre.ik-down 
in  some  Instances  of  the  ability  of  this  great  Industry  to  handle  I's 
own  affairs  and  of  the  failure  of  some  State  aL-enc'ies  to  likewise 
passess  the  essential  regcu-d  for  the  general  welfare  of  a  nation  of 
which  sach  State  is  a  part  and  of  an  Industry  the  a.^sets  of  which 
are  an  indispemable  governmental  requirement.  Since  I  have  been 
associated  rather  intimately  with  this  problem,  the  forei,-oiii„'  has 
been  the  opinion  of  many  of  our  leading  statesmen.  t;o-,  ernincntal 
official';,  and  in  some  instances  prominent  nien  identified  wi'h  the 
industry.  It  ha^;.  at  the  same  tinie,  been  challenged  by  an  equally 
formidable  group.  The  allegations,  however,  were  of  such,  force 
and  persuasion  that  following  the  somewhat  voltintary  adherence 
by  the  Industry  as  a  whole  to  the  code  regime  of  1933  and  1934, 
congrei,sional  action  was  recommended  and  serloiisly  threatened. 

It  is  ea.sy.  I  am  sure,  for  this  great  gathering  to  recall  the  1934 
session  of  Congre.is  when  a  dcterinlned  eftort  in  both  the  Senate 
and  House  was  being  made  for  the  Federal  Government  to  take 
over  virtually  lock,  s'ock.  and  barrel  the  petroleum  Industry  and 
regulate  it  in  every  conceivable  method.  A«  an  llltistraticn  I  quote 
from  a  letter  to  Congre^is  from  President  Roosevelt  in  the  early  part 
of  nls  administration: 

"My  ac.miiy-.'^tration  for  many  weeks  has  been  in  conference  with 
th^^  CJovernors  of  the  oll-pr^^duclnc  States  and  with  compom  nt  parts 
of  the  industry,  but  it  seems  difficult,  if  not  Impossible,  to  bring 
order  cut  of  chaos  only  by  State  action.  In  fact,  this  is  recognized 
by  most  of  the  Governors  concerned. 

"There  is  a  Widespread  demand  for  Federal  legislation  May  I 
request  that  this  subject  be  given  immediate  attention  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  or  committees  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
stands  ready  to  present  any  infrrmat-on  or  data  desired." 

It  so  happened  that  such  legislation  was  referred  to  a  committee 
of  the  Hou,-,e  of  Representatives,  presided  over  by  the  di-tingui.-hed 
Representative  from  the  great  State  of  Texas,  the  Honorable  S.^m 
Raybi-rn,  now  majority  leader  of  the  House  and  one  of  the  gre.st 
statesmen  this  State  has  given  to  our  country.  That  legri^lation 
was  the  subject  of  hearings  In  May  and  June  "of  1934.  I  reier  to 
H  R.  9676.  introduced  m  the  Seventy-third  Congress  bv  Repre- 
sentative Dis>rEY.  of  Oklahoma.  A  cornpanion  measure  was  inUo- 
duced.  as  I  recall,  by  Senator  Thomas  of  Oklahoma. 

The  proponents  of  the  legislation,  most  of  whom  were  from  oil- 
producing  States,  were  in  dead  earnest,  and  it  looked  as  thoueh 
a  real  fl:zht  was  ahead  for  those  opposing  the  m.easure,  possibly 
a    losing    ttirht. 

Pollowmc  the  results  of  these  hearings,  the  Committee  on  Int<'r- 
state  and  Foreign  Commerce,  while  in  executive  session,  declined 
to  report  the  bill,  and  in  lieu  thereof  recommend'-d  to  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  a  thorough  Investigation  of  the  petroleum 
problem  be  conducted.  I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying,  without  di- 
vulging any  of  the  proceedings  of  the  executive  sessions  to  which 
I  have  referred,  that  the  threatened  collapse  of  the  entire  petro- 
leum industry,  as  vigorously  advanced  to  Uo  by  representatives  of 
the  oil-producing  States  of  this  country,  did  more  to  influence 
the  deci.sion  to  which  I  have  referred  than  anv  other  single 
consideration. 

I  was  designated  by  the  main  committee  to  Introduce  Hou.^e 
Resolution  441  on  June  15,  19J4.  This  resolution  inaugurated 
the  petroleum  Investigation  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Houses  of 
Representatives,  of  which  subcommittee  I  had  the  honor  and  priv- 
ilege  of   being  chairman.     The  other  membtra  of   that    committee 
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wore  the  Hrnorab'e  Samuel  B  Pe'terrrtll.  of  Indinna:  t!;e  Hcncrable 
Edward  A.  Kelly,  of  Illinois:  the  Honorable  Carl  E.  Mapes.  of  Mich- 
ic.m.  and  the  Honorable  Ch.^rles  A  Wolvertcn,  of  New  Jersey 
Many  times  I  have  publicly  expressed  not  onlv  mv  deep  affection 
for  all  of  these  rplei:did  gentlemen,  but  mv  appreciation  for  the 
many  hours  of  liard  and  tedious  work  which  thev  put  in  during 
the  recess  months,  as  well  as  during  the  regular  session  of 
Con<,re=s,    on  this   investigation. 

The  House  resolution  authorized  and  directed  our  committee 
to  investigate  as  follows:  (1)  The  production,  imp<irtat:on,  stor- 
ntre.  transportation,  refining,  purchase,  at.d  sale  of  petroleum  and 
Its  product."  for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  there  is  an 
excessive  supply  of  petrokum  and  Us  products:  whether  such 
excessive  supply,  if  it  exists,  injuriously  affects  commerce  m  petro- 
leum and  Its  products  and  has  the  effect  of  rendenns  unprofit- 
able the  operation  of  wells  of  small  but  settled  production  and 
will  cause  their  abandonment  before  the  maximum  economic 
yield  Is  obtained:  whether  premature  extraction  of  petroleum  from 
natural  resources,  induced  by  absence  of  restrictions  upon  the 
Quantity  which  may  move  in  commerce,  results  in  waste  and 
Inferior  uses:  whether  restrictions  should  be  placed  upon  the  quan- 
tities of  petroleum  and  its  products  which  may  move  in  com- 
merce when  an  excessive  supply  exists,  and  if  .so,  whether  such 
restiictions  should  regulate  and  coordinate  commerce  in  petro- 
leum and  its  products  among  the  several  States  and  with  foreign 
nations,  with  fair  and  equitable  apportionment  among  the  States 
and  among  different  operators  and  sources  of  supply;  and  whether 
commerce  in  petroleum  and  its  products  is  of  such  nature  that 
it  may  be  regarded  as  a  unit  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  quotas 
Irre-sx'Ctive  of  whether  transactions  are  interstate  or  intrastate 
cr  whether  exportation  or  importation  Is  involved;  and  (2)  all 
other  questions  in  relation  to  the  subject  of  regulating  commerce 
In  petroleum  and  its  products. 

From  a  technical  standpoint,  through  the  assistance  of  personnel 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  our  committee  by  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Harold  L.  Ickes.  the  hearings  contain  a  lengthy  and  interesting 
etudy  of  the  following  subjects: 

GEOLOGICAL     SUMMARY 

(1)  Geological  concepts,  tracing  history  of  knowledge  regarding 
occurrence  of  petroleum.  Including  movement  of  production  centers 
from  east  to  south  and  southwest.  (2)  Geological  summary  of 
Texas.  Oklahoma,  and  California,  with  description  of  major  fields  in 
each  State.  (3)  Geological  summary  of  other  States,  with  descrip- 
tion of  stripper  well  and  minor  flush  areas.  (4)  Estimates  of 
reserves  in  present  proven  areas,  starting  with  earliest  estimates 
and  continuing  to  the  pre.=ent,  with  estimates  from  group  of  geolo- 
gists Method  of  calculation  and  probable  accuracy.  (5)  Probable 
extent  of  oil  supply  which  may  be  discovered  In  areas  at  present 
unproven,  with  estimates  from  geologists. 

TECHNOLOGICAL   SUMMARY 

( 1 )  How  much  oil  is  recovered  and  how  has  Improved  technology 
lncrea.sed  the  recovery?  (2)  Changes  in  engineering  views  from  the 
days  when  it  was  thought  that  oU  flowed  in  underground  rivers  to 
the  present  concept  of  reservoir  energy.  (3)  History  of  well  spacing 
and  the  relationship  between  well  spacing,  energy  utilization,  and 
prevention  of  waste.  (4)  Methods  of  production  and  technical 
changes  which  have  increased  production,  either  through  ability 
to  drill  deeper  or  recover  larger  proportion  of  oil. 

SUMMARY   OF  DEMAND 

( 1 )  History  of  demand,  with  changes  In  characteristics  and  funda- 
mental reasons  for  change.  (2)  Previous  forecasts  of  demand.  (3) 
Forecast  of  gasoline  demand  until  1950.  (4)  Forecast  of  probable 
crude-oil  requirement  to  meet  demand.  (5)  Forecast  of  probable 
changes  in  refining  which  will  result.  If,  for  example,  gasoline 
d.'niand  by  1950  will  double  that  of  present,  does  this  mean  twice 
as  much  crude  oil  will  be  needed  or  will  refineries  of  1950  be  able 
to  produce  twice  as  much  motor  fuel  from  crude  as  do  the  present 
plants?  Hydrogenation  and  Its  economic  ."^tatus.  Other  substi- 
tutes. (6)  Other  demand  factors,  such  as  increasing  efficiency  of 
mo'ors.  habits  of  consumers,  etc.  (7)  Probable  future  of  oil  burn- 
ing, both  domestic  and  Industrial. 

IMPORTS    AND    EXPORTS 

M)  History  of  Imports  and  exports,  (a)  Development  of  foreign 
resources  by  American  companies,  (b)  Particular  quality  of  im- 
ports, such  as  heavy  crude  for  asphalt  manufacture  and  fuel  oil 
for  ship  bunkering,  with  decrease  in  imports  of  gasoline  crudes 
and  of  gasoline,  (c)  Analysis  of  rea-^^ons  for  decline  in  exports, 
(d)   Probable  future  trends  in  Imports  and  exports. 

CRUDE-OIL    PRODUCTION    COSTS 

n )  A  regional  comparative  study  of  total  costs  per  barrel 
throui^hout  the  United  States.  Data  by  unit-areas  In  which  costs 
are  similar,  due  to  similar  geological  structures,  depths  of  produc- 
ing sands,  and  age  of  fields,  important  factors  in  drilling  and 
lifting  costs.  (2)  Labor  cost  per  barrel,  covering  total  United 
States  production.  (3)  Analysis  of  all  costs  relating  to  the  produc- 
tion of  crude  oil.  (4)  Operating  costs  In  stripper  areas  in  Kansas, 
Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania. 

INTERSTATE    RELATIONSHIPS 

(1)  Review  of  interstate  or  Interregional  movement  of  crude 
petroleum  and  products  from  1920  to  date.  (2)  Operations  under 
the  petroleum  code  (3)  Well  abandonments.  (4)  Table  showing 
approximate  proportion  of  petroleum  which  is  shipped  from  major 


'  Stares  to  other  States.  (5»  Dati  -Showing  inttrrelatiorshlp  be- 
tween Intrastate  and  interstate  shipmvn:.s.  ^6t  Method*  for  de- 
termining required  crude-oil  production  and  its  equitable  alloca- 
tion between  States. 

These  gentlemen,  then  associated  with  the  Government  did  a 
fine  job  and  our  committee  so  acknowledged  In  its  report  to  Con- 
gre.«s.  I  shall  refer  later  in  my  remarks  to  the  personnel  now 
working  on  similar  subjects  as  pan  of  the  investigation  we  are 
conducting  at  this  lime. 

In  addition  to  the  Thomas-Disnev  bill,  which  was  the  imm.ediate 
cau-e  for  the  investigation  of  1934.  our  study  uncovered  s'  11  an- 
other measure,  known  as  the  Margold  bill,  found  printed  at  paces 
2416  to  2420  of  the  hearings.  It  deserved  the  place  it  finally  aid 
permanently  occupied  in  the  padlocked  archives  of  dreams  al-d 
hopes  that  som.e  unseasoned  brain  trusters  were  willing  to  *pcn«=or 
and  but  for  the  red  light  fortunately  found  at  some  intersections 
on  Capitol  Hill  might  have  got  somewhere 

Following  the  inve^nigation  of  1934,  concrete  recommendations 
were  not  made  because  we  felt  such  should  await  the  outcome  of 
the  Panama -Amazon  cases  then  pending  before  the  Supreme  Court 

Ro  r^f  ^'2W  ^"-^^^  ^^^  ^''^  '"^P°'^  °^  ^^P  National  Resources 
Board,  which  was  then  being  WTitten.  and  the  result  of  the 
Governors"  conference  on  an  interstate  compact 

In  the  committee's  report  of  January  1935  are  found  the  fol- 
lowing statements,  which  might  be  accepted  as  general  conclusions 
by  the  committee  at  that  time: 

"The  petroleum  industry,  the  third  largest  in  the  country  ren- 
resents  an  investment,  based  upon  present-day  values  of  more 
than  $12,000,000,000.  No  argument  Is  needed  to  establish  retSois 
for  the  interest  of  the  National  Government  In  the  future  develoo- 
rnent  and  in  the  operations  of  many  of  the  present-day  activities  in 
the  petroleum  industry. 

"We  recommend,  therefore,  that  any  legislation  establishinR  ner- 
manently  the  interest  of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  petro- 
leum industry  should  provide  for  an  agency,  commission  or 
board,  as  it  might  be  designated  to  absorb  some  of  the  activities 
m  various  departments  of  the  Federal  Government  as  now  consti- 
tuted. The  Bureau  of  Mines  might  very  easily  be  revamped  for 
the  purpose.  k         «» 

"The  subcommittee  feels  that  such  an  agencv  should  have  suffi- 
cient personnel  and  authority  to  study  contlniiously  the  status  of 
the  petroleum  reserves:  encourage  discoveries  of  new  pools;  assist 
in  improving  present-day  methods  of  production:  study  the  possi- 
bility and  expense  of  repressuring  in  various  existing  fields'  svs- 
temmatically  determine  the  total  demand  for  petroleum  arid  Its 
products,  both  domestic  and  foreign:  have  jurisdiction  over  the 
management  of  oil-producing  public  and  Indian  lands-  be  given 
jurisdiction  to  establish  pipe-line  rates,  unless  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commi-ssion  is  given  greater  appropriation  to  handle  more 
expeditiously  this  subject  now  before  it;  and  to  study  and  make 
report  as  to  the  advisability  of  divorcing  pipe  lines;  recommend  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  President  of  the  United  States the  Presi- 
dent being  given  authority  by  Congress  to  approve— limitations 
upon  the  importation  of  petroleum  and  its  products,  including 
natural  asphalt,  so  as  to  prevent  importation  thereof  from  Inter- 
fering with  current  domestic  production  by  supplying  an  undue 
proportion  of  the  domestic  consumption  and  export  demand  there- 
for: to  represent  the  Federal  Government,  if  need  be,  in  any  coop- 
erative interstate  compact,  agreed  upon  and  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress: and,  in  general,  to  pos.sess  all  other  nece.ssarv  authority  so  as 
to  present  that  dignity,  from  a  national  standpoint,  to  which  the 
subcommittee  believes  the  petroleum  industry  is  entitled." 

Following  this  report,  practically  all  oil  legislation  other  than 
that  dealing  with  taxation  has  pa.ssed  through  our  committee.  In 
February  of  1935  the  original  Connally  Act  was  passed;  August 
1935,  the  first  Interstate  Oil  Compact  was  approved.  In  1935  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  desired  some  new  and  more  substantial  legislation 
which,  from  a  Federal  standpoint,  would  deal  with  the  petroleum 
Industry.  The  President  Invited  me  to  the  White  House  and 
requested  that  my  subcommittee,  known  as  the  Cole  committee, 
formulate  a  concrete  bill  embodying  the  views  of  the  subcommittee 
on  the  subject  and  let  him  havff  It  for  study  and  consideration. 
This  we  did,  and  after  careful  perusal  of  the  bill  by  the  President,  a 
conference  was  called  at  the  White  House  In  which  Members  of  the 
Senate,  of  the  House,  Secretary  Ickes,  and  other  participated.  The 
President  approved  the  measure  and  asked  that  it  be  Introduced 
in  both  branches  of  Congress.  I  refer  to  H.  R.  9053  of  the  Seventy- 
fourth  Congress. 

The   Connally   Act   of   1935   was  reenacted   on   June   14,   1037    to 
remain  effective  until  June  30,  1939. 

Under  date  of  August   10,   1937,  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  was 
extended  for  a  period  of  2  years,  expiring  September  1,  1939. 

On  June  29,  1939,  Congress  again  extended  the  Connally  Act  for  a 
period  of  3  years,  the  expiration  date  of  the  said  act  to  be  June  30 
1942. 

On  July  20,  1939,  Congress  extended  the  Interstate  Compact 
for  a  period  of  2  years,  expiring  September  1,  1941. 

As  a  group  or  individually,  members  of  the  committee  have 
visited  nearly  all  of  the  States  in  which  oil  is  produced.  We  have 
seen  the  veteran  pumping  wells  of  the  Appalachian  region  and  have 
traveled  lengthwise  and  crosswise  throughout  the  gigantic  east 
Texas  field  in  which,  at  the  time  of  our  visit,  there  remained  visible 
evidence  of  attempts  to  produce  oil  in  violation  of  the  orders  of 
the  Railroad  Commission  of  Texas.  By  way  of  contrast,  we  have 
seen  the  Conroe  field,  with  Its  planned  development  and  Judicious 
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control  of  reservoir  prpssiirp'^.  and  the  competitive  operations  in  the 
Okl:hon-.a  City  area  Wr  have  been  at  Burbank,  on  the  land  of  the 
Osage  Nation,  and  have  seen  new  producing  methods  applied  :m- 
mcdiatelv  iii  the  ?!i:;dow  of  the  tild  We  were  In  the  Texas  F'Ui- 
handle  when  a  b:!lii.n  cubic  feet  of  natural  c-is  ^as  beinj;  blown 
dallv  Into  the  air.  V/e  have  visited  the  ficld.s  of  the  Los  Anpeles 
Ba.sin  and.  recently.  T  supplemented  mv  Califi^rnla  Information  by 
visiting  Kettieman  Hills  and  some  of  the  cna.stal  fields. 

We  have  talked  with  manv  who  are  rn^aced  actively  In  the  busl- 
ne<vs  of  piGducme  oil  and  v.ith  most  of  the  State  cfTlciaLs  who  adm.in- 
Jpter  the  oil  and  pa^  cons-rvation  laws  Duilne  the  course  ri  our 
original  Inqulrv  and  the  two  subsequent  hearirips  on  the  exten.sion 
of  the  Ccni'.ally  law.  we  have  cume  to  know  the  viewpoint  of  the 
exec'itive  bra..ch  of  the  F  deral  Government  i-.s  It  relates  to  the  ccn- 
wrva  -.on  of  o  1  and  gas.  as  well  as  of  tho.-e  in  the  industry  and  lu 
the  State  offices 

M'.nv  '^f  thr  fore -oinc:  experiences  Wfre  enj^ved  by  the  commifee 
prior  to  the  actual  t;ii:.nK  vi  testimony.  At  the  very  cutset,  appre- 
ciatiiip;  the  life  kncwledc^e  we  po.sstssed  on  this  Im.portant  subject 
at  the  tlm.e  I  w.\s  a~ked  to  presid'^  over  such  important  commiitee, 
I  concluded  along  v.ith  mv  associates  to  witness  the  practical  side 
ol  the  problem  before  starting  to  talk  abo  it  it. 

It  wa-;  but  (lur  duty  to  do  this.  At  the  same  time  I  mention  It 
here  because  it  tended  to  furnish  oir  committee  with  a  greater 
realization  of  the  macnitude  of  thr  problem  before  tis. 

In  h:^  appfar;ini''"s  belore  cur  rommlttie  Secretary  Ickes  has  rec- 
ommended rcnsistently  th"  establishn^.ent  of  a  permanent  policy  of 
oil  const  r-.ation  The  backi;round  of  support  whlrh  he  h.as  ci^f-n  to 
this  recomr-ienda'.cn  may  be  well  known  to  all  of  you.  but  a  brief 
jnimmarv  th'^rfof  mav  be  of  interest  at  this  timf  When  Ser-reiary 
Ickts  testified  before  our  committee  on  April  27    1937    he  said: 

"Tiie  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  are  limited  and  oil  Is  an 
Irreplaceable  rrso'irce.  Petroleum  and  Its  products  are  es.'^ential  to 
our  happiii'ss  and  w^ll-beini  as  ci'l7,<:ns  and  .ibsolute'y  indispensable 
to  our  national  defense.  The  United  States  Is  usine;  up  Us  oil 
reserve^  faster  than  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  an  oil  shortnee  in  the 
I'nitrd  States  may  be  expected  long;  before  th^re  is  an  Oil  shortaof*' 
el.M  wh'^re.  As  a  ration  we  should  not  exhaust  the'^e  resources  and 
be  fi  p-ed  to  dep;  ncl  \:rrr\  the  more  costly  subs' itute  fuels  In  advance 
of  the  re.st  uf  the  world  or  be  required  to  pay  the  higher  price  for  cjiI 
which  foreign  producers  will  demand  when  our  production  fails  to 
meet  cur  nee  Is  If  we  arp  to  avoid  this  penalty  for  our  past  and 
present  exTava'^nnce.  we  should  make  certain  that  our  present  and 
future  reserves  of  oil  will  be  developed  without  waste  and  that  otir 
sxipplv  of  this  Irreplaceable  resource  will  be  made  to  meet,  so  long  as 
poss.ble  and  at  rea.sonable  prices,  the  need.-;  of  the  Nation  " 

What  I  have  Just  read  Is  a  restatemf^nt  of  what  Secretary  Icke"' 
had  said  at  jn^eater  length  to  otir  committee  at  its  first  hearing 
In  Septtmber  1934.  and.  m  substance,  what  he  again  said  when  he 
addres.sed  your  association  in  Houston  on  Octob«r  15.  1937 

Oiir  commifee  was  in  substantial  accord  with  that  viewpoint. 
In  tlie  report  which  we  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the  conclusion 
of  our  hea.-mgs  nearlv  5  years  ago  we  said: 

"Stati.^tics  of  production  are  also  st.atl=tii-s  of  exhaustion.  No 
one  knows  how  much  petroleum  there  is  ur.derground  in  America. 
We  tal:e  the  broad  po.-itlon  that  whether  our  petro'eum  supplies 
are  lafije  or  small,  they  should  not  be  physically  wnsted  above  or 
below  the  ground.  Cheap  and  abundant  fuel  and  power  are  the 
very  cornerstone  of  American  Industry,  transportation,  and 
business  " 

I  think  there  Is  full  recognition  and  appreciation  of  the  funda- 
mental truth  of  the.se  statem.ents.  Recent  ficur'^s  show  that  the 
Cnltfd  States  produces  61  percent  of  the  worlds  oil,  while  the  most 
favorable  estimatr-s  credit  the  United  States  with  le:s  than  half 
cf  the  world's  ell  reserves.  Accurate  information  on  foreign  oil 
reserv"«!  Is  not  readilv  available,  but  as  additional  discoveries  are 
made  abroad,  such  as  have  been  reported  ref>ently  in  Colombia, 
northeastern  Venezuela,  and  In  the  Persian  Gulf  ar-a.  th"  relative 
standing  of  the  United  States  oil  reserves  is  being  progressively 
lower'cl 

I  recall  only  one  witness  before  our  committee  who  has  been  un- 
willing to  sut.pnrt  conservation.  '  Some  have  ciualltied  their  vlew- 
pi'int  bv  wiymg  they  favored  true  conservation.  However,  when 
our  c^mm.lttee  has  a^ked  to  have  conditions  in  the  oil  Industry 
In'trpreted  m  the  light  of  the  witnesses'  support  of  cori'-ervatioii. 
wide  variances  in  opinion  have  been  encountered.  Onn  witne.ss 
mav  sav  that  physical  waste  is  to  be  deplored  and  then  limit  his 
d  Mnition  of  physical  waste  so  as  to  in.clude  nothing  but  the 
pviporation  losses  which  might  result  from  lack  of  storatre  or  from 
lni[)rrper  handling  cf  v\\  above  ground.  Su^-h  a  witn-^ss  eliminates 
any  consideration  of  underground  waste.  If  all  rh"  oil  which  is 
produced  Is  used,  he  would  say  thi  re  is  no  phy.^ical  waste.  Another 
witnrss  n\'.y  include  the  results  of  inefficient  well  completion  in 
his  dchr.itK^n  <  f  physical  waste  but  eliminate  or  ncglfct  to  m.entlon 
piiy-ioal  wa^te  as  related  to  the  cpfration  of  a  producin.g  well. 
Some  may  regard  the  production  of  oil  In  excess  of  current  demand 
as  the  m  -.-t  likely  sotirce  of  waste.  Others.  Including  thote  who 
have  testified  for  the  Federal  department.-,  hold  that  the  deflnitioti 
of  physical  was'e  should  Include  any  avoidable  method  or  practice 
which,  to  an  unreasonable  degree,  leaves  underground  quantities 
of  oil  which,  through  the  use  of  proper  methfxis,  could  be  produced 
for  beivficlal  use. 

In  thus  reciting  some  of  the  differences  in  viewpoint  as  to 
conservation  and  physical  waste.  I  do  not  imply  that  the  commit- 
tee has  favored  one  tts  against  another  or  that  It  has  formulated 
any  separate  opinion  oX  its  own.     Otir  committee  recognizes  that 


there  are  distinct  differences  of  opinion  on  this  point,  just  as 
there  are  between  wide  and  close  spacir^.g  in  drilling  and  between 
open  and  retarded  flow  in  production. 

It  seems  that  avoidable  physical  waste  still  occurs  in  oil  pro- 
duction, and  that  v. asteiul  practices  an-  to  be  lound  In  some 
Slates  which  have  enacted  conservation  laws  and  in  st)me  States 
which  do  not  have  such  laws  Your  a.s.  ociatu.n  apparently  has 
knowledge  of  producing  conditions  which  are  physically  wa.stcful, 
as  your  supply-and-dcm.nnd  survey  and  fcrecai-t  winch  was  pre- 
sented at  the  Au.stin  meeting  of  the  Interstate  0:1  Compact  Com- 
mls.-'on  on  March   1.5.  1939.  contains  the  following  statement: 

"There  are  still  .some  producers  of  crude  p'-troletim  in  some  of 
the  oil-producing  States  who  are  producing  oil  from  wells  In  stich 
large  qu.intiiles  as  to  create  undereri  und  phvslcal  waste  to  the 
detriment  cf  thf  industrv.  th-  States  in  which  this  is  occurring, 
at  d  to  the  N'lti'in  Thes/»  c(  nditions  can  probubly  onlv  be  elimi- 
nat-d  in  th>»  S'ates  that  do  not  have  cnnst-rvatinn  law-,  bv  the 
enactment  and  enf^rcem*  nt  of  adequate  conservation  laws.  Where 
the.se  conditions  exist  in  States  having  conservation  laws  thev  can 
be  eliminated  in  most  cases  through  the  cooperation  of  the  pro- 
ducers themselves",  and  in  all  ca;-e8  probably  by  proper  enforce- 
ment of  the  const^rvation  laws." 

In  recent  hearings  b*-fore  the  T  N  E  C  in  Washington  a  wit- 
nes".  cit  'd  Rodessa,  La  ,  and  Fifths.  Okla  .  as  fields  whlcli  have  boen 
p<iorly  controlled  You  will  recall  that  It  was  in  the  R.Hifs.^i  field 
that  at  lea-^t  a  half  billr-n  cubic  feet  of  gas  was  being  l)l<)wn  into 
the  air  and  Ijurned  wastclully  each  '24  hours  when  the  jjre-ent 
Louisiana  law  was  approved  iti  July  193;'-  Find  that,  in  the  Fitts 
pool,  reservoir  pressures  dropped  1  6o*.i  pounds  in  about  8iJ0  davs. 
with  most  of  It  occurring  after  the  1935  revision  of  the  Oklahoma 
conservation  law. 

New  Mexico  may  have  had  some  difficulty  In  regulating  gas-oil 
ratios,  as  the  State  geologist  stated  on  July  22.  193B.  th.it  the 
majority  of  the  operators  had  not  taken  the  matter  seriously  in 
the  past  and  unless  every  possible  measure  wa-  taken  to  correct 
high  ga^-<nl  ratios,  the  crmml-sion  would  be  forced  to  ad<'pt  a 
tn.i.Kinium  gus-oil   ratio  f   r  tl.e  v.n  iou~   fi<^ld-^   in  that  State 

Our  committee  has  been  partictUarly  interested  in  tli"  east  Texas 
field,  first,  because  it.s  resirvts  form  a  hubsianlial  part  of  our 
nailo:ial  source  of  supply;  and.  second,  becaiu-e  it  is  recognized 
generallv  that  the  manner  in  which  It.s  reservoir  pressure  ha.--  been 
regulated  during  the  past  6  years  will  lead  ultimately  to  a  material 
increase  in  oil  recovery.  Through  charts  wlilch  hnvebeen  shown  to 
our  committee  we  have  noted  the  unm^diate  re.s-pcnsc  in  re.srrvolr 
pressure  to  an  increase  or  decrea.s*'  m  the  permuted  rate  of  flow. 
We  have  been  acquainted  with  that  field  sinc"  our  visit  there  In 
1934.  Earlier  this  month  the  present  proration  order  wa.-.  attacked 
and  the  supplemental  complaint  filed  l>y  the  plaintiff  m  civil  acti  m 
No.  31.  m  a  proceeding  entitled  'Uurnble  Oil  Co.  v  RauTtmd  Ccm- 
■nusfrtcm  of  Texas  ct  al..  defendant  '  m  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  the  Westfrn  Di.strict  of  Texas.  Austin  division, 
states  that  the  east  Texas  field  cannot  produce  oil  allowable,  plus 
the  water  withdrawn  concurrently,  without  catislng  a  "grea-  amount 
of  phvsical  waste  '  and  a  rapid  decline  m  reservoir  pressures,  quiiting 
from  th"  bill  of  complaint,  and  continued  withdrawals  at  the  rate 
of  600  000  barrels  per  day,  or  at  any  rate  materially  in  excels  of 
50C.0G0  barrels  per  day.  will  can.se  a  rapid  decline  in  re^er\c,lr  pres- 
sures nnd  will  result  in  physical  waste,  for  the  re.isons  stated  in 
paragraph  IV  (9i  of  the  complaint.  The  exce.sfiive  witlidawals  of 
oil  and  water  under  proration  carders  of  S*'pttinl)er  11  ait  1'9  have 
caused  and  will  cause  physical  waste  which  will  reduce  the  ultimate 
recovery  of  oil  from  the  fle'd  *  •  •  "  I  quote  from  the  oli  adirgs 
in  this  important  litigation  solely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  how. 
Within  the  mdUiitry  itself,  present  practices  even  in  the  State  of 
Texas  are  said  to  result  in  waste  and  not  personally  to  taki-  sides  in 
the  controversy  one  way  or  the  Cher. 

In  the  forthcoming  hearings  we  will  devote  much  of  our  time  to  a 
thorough  study  of  any  evidence  which  may  be  piesented  tc  us  as  to 
the  prevaienci  of  physical  wa-^te  in  oil  producticin  In  the  United 
States  We  shall  be  glad  to  have  your  nssociati.  n.  the  ;iidivic:i:nl 
members  thereof,  and  oth  ts  tell  us  of  the  presei.cc  or  aorenc"  of 
physical  waste  in  oil  cperaticns 

While  our  elTorts  were  not  controlling  In  that  accom.p'lshment. 
our  com.mittee  gave  considerabl'^  encouragement  to  the  oil-produc- 
ing States  in  the  formation  of  the  inti  rstate  compact  to  C0T\^crve 
oil  and  gas  The  compact,  as  originally  presented  to  *hr  Congress 
and  on  two  subsequent  occasions  for  extensiun.  was  limited  specifi- 
cally to  conservir.g  oil  and  gas  by  th'^  prevention  of  physical  waste 
from  any  cause,  and  expressly  declared  that  its  puirpose Was  not  to 
authorize  th"  member  States  to  limit  the  production  cf  oil  or  gas 
so  ;.s  to  sfabil'ze  or  fi.x  prices 

Since  its  establi-hment  more  than  4  years  ago  the  Inte-state  Oil 
Compact  Commission  has  held  regular  quarif^rly  meetings.  On 
August  15.  1939.  a  special  meeting  of  the  comnus.'-ion  was  called. 
Prcmptly  after  that  m.eetlng  the  n  gtilatnry  aiitlioritii-s  o-  five  oil- 
producing  State.-:  -Okiahoma  Kansas  New-  M.vxico.  Arkn.nsas.  nnd 
L"uisiana-  -did  as  T'xas  had  done  on  the  preceding  day,  ordered  th» 
shu*-down  of  oil  iiroduc'ion  in  their  respe-  tive  States  foi  a  period 
which  covered  npproxlmately  th«>  last  2  weeks  of  Au"U^t.  As  a 
result  cnide-(  il  production  In  the  Tinted  States  was  reduced  by 
nearly  2.O0C.0O0  barrels  daily  and  30.000,000  barrels  of  crude  cil  were 
taken  out  of  storage. 

In  his  telegram  to  the  Governors  of  Illinois  and  Louisiana,  the 
chairman  of  the  compact  commission  said  that  this  special  meeting 
was  called  -'on  account  of  the  drastic  cut  In  the  price  of  oil  which 
seems  to  be  tin  warranted  as  stocks  of  ail  oils  are  at  a  12 -year  low 
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and  demand  Is  at  an  all-time  peak."  This  telegram  was  read  into 
the  record  at  the  oil  hearings  before  the  T.  N.  E.  C.  in  Washing- 
Ion  The  compact  comnns.-ion  chairman  was  asked  whetlier  a 
meeting  called  bt^cause  of  a  cut  m  the  price  cf  crude  oil  and  to 
deal  with  the  situation  caused  by  that  cut  is  a  meeting  called  for 
purposes  which  legit, mately  fall  within  the  purview  of  the  com- 
pact Thr-  answer  was  that  such  action  was  within  the  limits  of 
tiie  compact  if  it  would  "save  the  lives  ol  200.000  stripper  wells." 
During  the  course  of  the  inquiry  ether  possible  reason.s  for  the 
shut-down  were  suggested,  such  as  the  need  to  build  up  reservoir 
jMi-sure  in  the  east  Texas  field,  and  to  protect  50.000  stripper 
wells  in  Texas  with  production  c'sts  of  $1  per  barrel. 

When  this  special  meeting  of  the  compact  commission  was  con- 
cluded. Its  chairman  is  reported  to  have  said  (I  quote  from  the  Oil 
and  Gas  Journal,  Augti;  t   17.   1939.  p    23  i  : 

"The  sovereign  oil-producing  States  are  capable  of  handling  their 
oil-conservation  problems.  We  firmly  believe  thev  will  promptly 
and  properly  control  the  production  of  oil  within  their  own  States. 
We  feel  it  will  be  done  with  certainty  and  in  a  manner  that  will 
pet  results.  Each  State  will  handle  "its  own  problem  in  its  own 
way.  subject  only  to  the  laws  ol  the  particular  State.  We  reiterate 
that  State  sovereignty  will  not  pernut  encroachment  upon  Its 
exclu-ive   police   power. 

"Under  the  authority  granted  us  by  the  legislatures  of  our 
States  and  under  the  consent  of  Congress  we  have  exchanged  our 
exjx  riences  and  have  thoroughly  discussed  ways  and  means  of  con- 
serving Oil  and  gas  In  our  own  States  and  each  State  will  take  such 
action  as  it  sees  fit. ^ each  State  making  its  own  announcement." 
Obviously  our  committee  does  not  yet  have  suflScient  informa- 
tion to  warrant  any  conclusion  as  to  this  recent  action  of  the 
Compact  Commission,  but  It  is  a  matter  of  real  concern.  The 
member  States  of  the  compact,  plus  the  two  others  which  also 
shut  down  production,  produce  about  three-fourths  of  our  crude 
Oil;  but  the  other  States,  thcjse  which  have  no  voice  in  the  com- 
pact, consume  three-fourths  of  our  gasoline.  A  serious  situation 
would  ari.se  if  the  Compact  Commissioi:.  which  is  authorized  only  to 
prevent  physical  waste,  should  prove  to  be  a  medium  through 
which  State  authorities  representing  the  bulk  of  our  crude-oil 
output  may.  whenever  they  feel  conditions  call  for  it,  completely 
stop  the  production  of  crude  oil  and  Jeopardize  the  interests  of 
those  who  consume  petroleum  products,  and  if  It  is  to  such  an 
agreement  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales  has  consented. 

The  committee  also  may  find  itself  Interested  in  oil  operations 
on  lands  owned  by  the  United  States.  Four  years  have  passed  since 
the  Congre.ss  authorized  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  require 
the  submission  of  unit  plans  when  public  lands  were  to  be  leased 
for  the  production  of  oil  and  gas.  Sufficient  time  may  now  have 
elap.sed  to  permit  of  some  valuation  of  the  merits  of  "these  plans 
and  whether  they  are  effective  In  promoting  an  increased  recovery 
of  oil.  The  committee  may  be  Interested  In  learning  if  and  to 
what  extent  operations  on  properties  offsetting  the  Government 
units  may  be  affecting  the  Government's  Interest  as  a  landowner 
or  proprietor.  As  to  such  lands,  as  well  as  Indian  and  naval 
petroleum  reser\'e  properties.  It  might  be  pertinent  to  the  pending 
legislation  to  Inquire  into  the  operating  regulations  to  determine 
If  the  prevention  of  waste  on  Government  lands  is  keeping  pace 
with  technological  advances  of  the  oil  industry. 

In  other  inquiries  the  committee  has  given  considerable  thought 
to  the  organization  of  the  various  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment which  are  directly  concerned  with  oil.  The  bill  which  was 
drafted  by  our  committee  In  1935  provided  for  the  coordination  of 
Federal  oil  activities  within  the  agency  which  was  proposed  under 
that  measure.  Some  members  of  our  committee  felt  that  a  new 
agency,  compatible  with  the  national  importance  of  the  petroleum 
Industry,  should  be  established,  while  others  were  of  the  opinion 
that  an  existing  agency  should  be  employed.  In  our  report  of  May 
14.  1937.  our  committee  stated  that  the  bill  recommended  in  1935, 
with  the  exception  of  the  recommendation  for  a  new  agency,  might 
well  be  considered  as  a  permanent  policy  of  the  Government  deal- 
lug  with  the  oil  industry. 

It  Is  to  be  expected  that  our  committee  will  review  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  oil  activities  of  the  Federal  Government.  We  may 
inquire  Into  the  relationships  which  exist  between  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  State  regulatory  commissions.  It  is  approximately 
correct  to  say  that  the  oll-prcxlucing  States,  in  the  aggregate,  ap- 
propriate and  expand  for  oil  administration  approximately  the  same 
amount  annually  as  Is  appropriated  and  expended  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  petroleum  research  and  the  administration  of  exist- 
ing oil  laws.  It  may  be  pertinent  to  our  inquiry  to  know  something 
of  the  value  and  the  timeliness  of  Federal  research  on  oil  and  if 
the  results,  when  obtained,  are  being  made  available  to  State 
agencies  nnd  the  Industry  without  delay. 

The  critical  period  through  which  we  are  now  passing  will 
make  It  nece.ssary  and  advisable  for  our  committee  to  consider 
national  defense  in  connection  with  the  proposed  Petroleum  Con- 
servation Act  of  1939.  known  as  H.  R.  7372  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress.  The  National  Resources  Committee  report  on  "energy 
re.sources  and  national  policy  states: 

"The  dependence  on  petroleum  and  its  products  of  the  Naval 
Establishment,  of  the  increasingly  mechanized  Army  Establish- 
ment, and  of  the  air  forces  of  the  two  services  is  so  great  that 
the  national  defense  interest  alone  is  sufficient  to  Jiostify  the 
Federal  policy  recommendations  concerning  conservation  of  this 
resrjurce  which  have  been  outlined  in  a  preceding  section  of  this 
summary.  It  has  been  pointed  out,  however,  that  normal  peace- 
time interests  likewise  make  a  compelling  dem.and  for  a  program 


of   con.servation.     The   Navy's   interests   and   the   Army's   interests 
reinforce  that  general  demand. 

"Although  the  natural  reserves  of  petroleum  in  the  United 
States  are  estimated  to  exceed  the  proven  reserves  of  any  other 
country,  the  peacetime  Industrial  demands  upon  these  natural 
reserves  are  such  that  eventually  rigid  conservation  measures  will 
have  to  be  adopted.  In  a  national  emergency,  the  estimated  re- 
quirements of  petroleum  products  for  industry,  for  the  Army  and 
for  the  Navy  exceed  by  nearly  25  percent  the  present  peacetime 
production  of  crude  petroleum." 

I  Officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy  assisting  with  that  report  will 
be  asked  to  elaborate  thereon.  There  is  a  demand  that  we  cover. 
if  time   will  permit,   som.e   important   phases   of  the   oil   problems 

]  from  an  international  point  of  view.  Whether  that  will  be  done 
and  if  so.  to  what  extent,  must  await  later  decisions  by  our  com- 
mittee in  view  of  conditions  existing  at  the  time.  It  will  be  of 
Interest,  however,  In  connection  with  this  subject  and  because  of 
the  vital  concern  the  problem  embraces  at  this  time  to  take  my 
audience  into  the  confidence  of  the  committee  and  refer  briefly 
to  an  important  document  now  in  my  possession  and  which  will, 
at  a  later  date,  become  part  of  the  proceedings  before  us.  In  dis- 
cussing the  naval  petroleum  reserves  and  the  Navy's  position  with 
re.-^pect  to  the  oil  industry,  the  Navy  Department,  in  an  interest- 
ing and  instructive  statement,  has  left  with  me  the  following 
observations: 

"The  importance  of  petroleum  and  its  products  as  necessities 
of  modern  warfare  can  no  longer  be  denied  and  those  departments 
of  the  Government  charged  with  the  defense  of  the  United  States 
must  be  assured  of  ample  supplies  cf  these  vital  materials  if  they 
are  to  be  able  at  all  times  to  carry  out  their  missions.  To  this 
end  the  Navy  Department  Is  of  the  opinion  that  the  petroleum 
resources  of  the  United  States  must  be  conserved  and  the  naval 
petroleum  and  other  naval  fuel  reserves  protected,  as  far  as  it  is 
possible  to  do  so,  from  depletion  by  operations  conducted  on  both 
fee-owned  and  leased  land  within  and  without  the  reser%'es. 

"While  many  petroleum  technologists  and  economists  assure  us 
that  the  petroleum  resources  of  the  United  States  are  ample,  that 
there  is  no  occasion  for  their  conservation,  and  that  there  is  no 
prospect  of  a  shortage  in  the  near  future,  it  is  my  opinion  that 
these  so-called  vast  reserves  of  petroleum  are  largely  dependent 
on  much  higher  prices  because  of  the  greater  development  and 
production  costs  necessary  to  reduce  the  oil  to  possession.  Due 
to  the  constantly  increasing  world  demand  for  oil  (over  2.000,000,- 
000  barrels  In  1937)  the  day  when  oil  can  be  obtained  in  abun- 
dance, quickly,  and  cheaply  from  relatively  shallow  wells  Is 
rapidly  drawing  to  a  close,  at  least  as  far  as  the  resources  of  the 
United  States  are  concerned. 

"Less  than  a  decade  ago  few  oil  wells  were  producing  from  a 
greater  depth  than  5,000  feet  and  seldom  were  "wildcat"  or  pros- 
pect wells  drilled  more  than  two  or  three  thousand  feet  before 
the  "wildcatter"  abandoned  his  well  and  moved  on  to  explore 
elsewhere  when  he  failed  to  find  production.  Today  many  wells 
are  producing  from  depths  between  eight  and  ten  thousand  feet 
and  one  prospect  well  has  been  drilled  to  a  depth  of  over  15,000 
feet.  The  present  indications  are  that  prospecting  for  oil  will, 
in  the  not  distant  future,  even  exceed  that  depth.  It  Is  not  un- 
common today  for  prospect  wells,  favorably  located,  to  be  carried 
to  depths  of  over  10.000  feet  at  costs  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  as  compared  with  the  tens  of  thousands  formerly  felt 
to  be  Justified  in  such  work.  These  facts  cannot  be  disputed  and 
can  only  be  explained  by  the  acknowledgment  on  the  part  of 
the  oil  industry  generally,  that  the  regions  where  oil  might  be 
discovered  at  relatively  shallow  depths  and  at  small  expense  have 
nearly  all  been  explored. 

"Naval  petroleum  reserve  No.  1,  in  California,  constitutes  what 
Is  probably  one  of  the  few  remaining  large  areas  In  the  United 
States  where,  from  comparatively  shallow  wells,  it  can  be  reason- 
ably anticipated  that,  within  a  relatively  short  period  of  time,  in- 
tensive drilling  will  develop  a  daily  production  Cf  oil  sufficient  to 
meet  a  sudden  national  crisis.  It  Is  not  improbable  that  some 
day  the  safety  of  the  United  States  may  depend  on  the  oil  remain- 
ing In  this  reserve  and  therefore  it  must  be  protected  from  further 
depletion  and  the  Government's  lands  therein  must  be  consoll-  ' 
dated  so  that  the  largest  possible  area  will  be  embraced  in  a  single 
tract  of  land. 

"With  a  large  Increase  In  the  tonnage  of  the  Navy,  larger  air 
forces  in  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  the  tendency  for  complete 
mechanization  of  various  Aiir*f  units  to  increase  their  mobility 
and  effectiveness,  the  necessity  for  the  Government  to  possess  ade- 
quate petroleum  reserves  In  the  ground  becomes  a  constantly  more 
important  factor  In  the  missions  of  the  country's  armed  forces  to 
provide  properly  for  the  defense  of  the  Nation  and  Its  outlying 
possessions. 

"The  success  of  military  operations  at  home  and  of  naval  opera- 
tions at  sea  is  becoming  more  and  more  dependent  on  having 
available  for  all  requirements  ample  supplies  of  the  best  possible 
fuels — all  of  which  are  dependent  on  access  to  large  reserves  of 
petroleum.  In  wartime  the  facility  and  speed  with  which  both 
the  Army  and  Navy  can  maneuver  will  unquestionably  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  military  and  naval  operations  and  will  be  de- 
pendent on  an  abundance  of  proper  fuels  for  all  purposes  during 
the  entire  period  of  action.  Any  country  attempting  an  aggressive 
war  or  fighting  defensively,  which  has  limited  petroleum  resources, 
against  a  foe  having  access  to  practically  unlimited  supplies  of  oil 
will  be,  even  though  It  may  possess  some  superiority  in  armaments. 
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In  thp  Irng  run.  up  against  a  disadvantage  almost  Impossible  to 
overcome 

■•B«?lievint?  that  the  submerged  lands  off  the  California  coast 
In  thf-  Pacific  and  off  the  coavSts  of  Texas  and  Louisiana  m  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  probably  would  be  found  to  contain  oil  deposits  in 
addiMon  to  these  already  discovered,  the  NavA"  Department  has 
piven  i^s  full  support  to  all  proposed  lecislatlon  which  would 
enab>  It  to  secure  such  oil  deposits  as  additional  naval  reserves 
but  has  stront'ly  insisted  that  in  such  legislation  all  legal  rights 
of  others  in  such  lands  should  be  protected  and  that  the  cor.iro- 
versial  question  as  to  whether  minerals  in  submerged  land.s  along 
our  coa.st.s  are  rightly  the  property  of  the  Federal  Government  or 
the  adjacent  State  should  be  determined  by  tne  courts. 

"The  American  Petroleum  Institute  estimated  the  known  petro- 
leum reserves  of  the  United  States  at  17.348.000.000  barrels  as  of 
January  1.  1939.  or  approximately  14  years'  supply  at  the  1038  rate 
cf  producton  1  277.000  000  barrels.  This  amount  of  oil,  then,  repre- 
sents the  Nation's  present  backlog,  a  quantity  which  tends  to  be 
aucrmented  in  years  when  di.scoveries  exceed  production  and  de- 
creased whf'n  new  discoveries  fall  below  production. 

"This  backlog  or  producible  reserve  of  oil  ha=  Errndually  accumu- 
lated over  the  past  life  of  the  industry  as  a  result  of  many  discover- 
ies each  year  of  relatively  shallow  (500-5.000  leet)  producint;  areas 
capable  of  prnducuig  at  a  slowly  diminishing  rate  over  u  relatively 
loi'.i:  period  of  t:me  Ot  '.a'-e  years  however,  now  discoveries  ot  this 
type  have  fallen  far  below  the  annual  rate  of  consumpt.on  of 
petroleum,  and  our  reserves  have  been  maintained  and  augmen'ed 
by  discoveries  of  deep-seated  (5.000-15.000  f eet  i  oil  horiiions.  many 
of  which  have  bf^en  found  wlthm  or  adjacent  to  the  known  shal- 
lower fields.  What  the  life  of  production  from  these  deep  sands 
will  be  is  not  vet  known,  but  it  wotild  .seem  to  be  ta-'-yond  que-tion 
that  production  from  them  will  be  progressively  shoit*^r  lived  with 
Increasing  depth  In  my  opinion,  such  deep  production  will  add 
materlallv  to  the  oil  reserves  of  the  United  States  but  v.ill  not  add 
at  all  to  the  life  of  the  industry,  as  It  is  probable  that  all  deep  wells 
will  havf  cea-'..^d  prcduction.  due  to  hlt,aLr  operating  costs  before 
some  of  the  shallower  wells  now  producing  have  yielded  the  last  of 
th' ir  reccvcraole  oil. 

"In  the  20-vear  oertod  since  1918.  world  production  of  petrclcura 
has  in.-rea^ed  from*  503.515.000  barrels  in  1918  to  1.992.488  000  bar- 
rels in  19:18  or  approx'mately  300  percent,  while  production  in  the 
Unl^'xl  States  has  increased  in  the  same  period  from  355.928.000 
barrels  to  1,213.254  000  barrels,  or  243  percent.  The  United  States 
produced  70  percent  cf  world  production  in  1918  but  only  GO .8  per- 
cent in  1938.  a  fact  which  would  seem  to  Indicate  that  the  United 
State.?  Is  slowly  falling  behind  in  its  position  and  is  therefore  u.'^ir.g 
up  Its  oil  reserves  at  a  faster  rate  than  other  world  reserves  are 
dinalnlshing, 

"In  1918  the  dome-^tlc  demand  for  petroleum  amounted  to 
387.780.000  barrels  of  the  503  515,000  barrel.-,  of  world  produc'inn.  or 
77  percrnt.  in  1938  it  amounted  to  1,178.399,000  barrels  of  1,992.- 
483  000  barrels  of  world  production,  or  a  little  less  than  60  percent. 
In  1918  imports  cf  petroleum  exceeded  exports  by  31.852.000  barrels, 
but  in  19.i8  exports  of  crude  oil  e.xcotded  imports  by  50 .SC  1.000 
barrels,  .-ecmiinir  to  Indicate  that  the  world  demand  for  petroloura 
out-td?  fhc  United  States  is  Just  in  its  infancy  and  will  probably 
increase  much  faster  m  the  future  than  will  domestic  demand.  It 
wc  uld  seem,  therefore,  logical  to  expect  exports  of  crude  to  ccntmue 
to  mcrea.'-.e  at  the  expi  n>e  ot  dJinestic  reserves — an  unhealtlu  con- 
dition from  the  viewpoint  of  national  defense.  Of  the  50.861000 
harrel.s  of  crude  o'.l  exported  in  excess  of  imports.  26.459.000  ba"reLs, 
more  than  50  percent,  were  exported  from  the  Pacific  coast,  and  rep- 
resented production  from  the  California  fields.  It  has  alto  been 
rfptrted  that  -tccks  of  California  crude  oil  were  Increased  some 
6.741. OOO  barrels  during  1938 — which  oil,  together  wuh  the  mere 
than  2fJ.00'^^i.0OU  barrels  exported,  amounted  to  13.3  percent  of  Cali- 
fornia's 1938  production.  249.749.000  barrels.  It  would  then  seem 
that  California's  production  last  year  could  well  have  bern  decr-a.scd 
at  least  one-e'.ghth  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  S'.ate's  petrcleura 
Indu.'-try  and  it.';  reserves. 

"During  1938  the  United  States  produced  approximately  60  8  per- 
cent of  world  oil  product!  m  and  13.25  percent  of  the  remaining  39 
percent  was  produced  in  Mexico  and  Soutli  Anacrica,  areas  whlcii  in 
time  of  war  would  be  dominated  by  a  strong  United  State.-  navy. 

"At  the  pre.-ert  time  the  United  States.  Canada,  and  Mexico  pro- 
duce approximately  63.25  percent.  South  America  13.25  pcrnnt. 
Europe  U  G8.  and  Asia  and  the  East  Indies  9.84  percent  of  world 
production 

"The  imp' rtance  of  California  oil  In  a  re.Tlon  barren  of  other  cheap 
natural  fuels  m  connection  with  the  Stale's  comnriCrce  and  industry, 
as  V. ell  as  ita  necessity  for  the  needs  of  the  Pacific  Fleet,  cannot  be 
too  strongly  stre^.sed.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  this  resource, 
abtmdant  th 'U^h  it  niay  appear  to  be  at  present,  must  be  m^ad^^  to 
las:  as  long  as  po-.-ible.  The  conservation  cf  California's  oil  supplies 
is  deemed  by  the  Navy  Department  to  be  of  paramcimt  Importance 
In  ccnnectioii  with  the  defense  of  the  country's  western  border, 
Alaska,  and  its  Par-lfic  Ocean  pos.-'essions.  The  Na\'y  must  therefore 
ccnt.nuc  to  support  all  meanires  taken  which  have  for  their  purpose 
the  conservation  of  the  State's  oil  and  gas  resources  to  the  end  that 
the  life  of  '^hc  industry  In  the  State  will  be  of  maximum  duration," 

Many  of  you  have  read  and  perhaps  studied  the  bill  which  our 
com.m.ttee  will  consider.  If  you  have,  you  will  know  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  measure  to  support  recent  allegations  that  a  pro- 
ducer would  have  to  go  to  Washington  to  procure  a  certificate  of 


convenience  and  necessity  before  lie  could  drill  a  well  or  that,  if  a 
State  should  prodtice  more  oil  than  was  shown  m  the  estimates  of 
the  Bureau  of  Mines,  an  administrator  would  step  m  i.nd  tell  the 
State  what  it  would  have  to  do.  Neither  is  there  anvthing  m  the 
measure  to  support  the  thought  that  refining  and  market  arc  would 
be  regulated.  Those  who  say  it  would  be  necessary  to  run  to 
Washington  must  have  failed  to  note  the  specific  prrv.slon  that 
all  hearings  in  connection  with  field  investii^atlons  must  be  held 
in  the  Federal  judicial  district  in  which  the  field  is  located.  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  said  that  each  word  in  the  me.asure  is  there 
for  the  single  purpose  of  promoting  the  conservation  o:'  petroleum 
and  cooperating  with  the  States  in  preventing  its  wajte 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  difficult  assignment  now  being  han- 
dled by  the  employees  of  the  Interior  Department  and  others  in 
revising  part  2  of  the  Petroleum  Investigation  of  1934,  these  mea 
being  among  the  leading  experts  in  their  respective  fields  In  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey,  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  the  Gen- 
eral Land  Office,  the  Indian  Affairs  Bureau,  and  the  Petroleum 
Division,  the  first  public  hearings  before  the  committee  will  be 
held  and  at  that  time,  the  work  done  by  the  experts  dealing  with 
the  technical  phases  of  the  problem  wiil  be  filed  for  printing,  in 
order  to  give  the  public  an  opportunity  to  see  just  what  informa- 
tion the  committee  has  on  the  subj'-cts  covered  therein.  In- 
cluded among  tho-^c  testifying  before  the  comm.ittee  will  be  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Army  and  Navy  and  other  interested  govern- 
mental dcpartm.ents. 

As  I  have  previously  stated.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  initial  testi- 
mony can  be  completed  before  the  present  special  session  of  Con- 
gress ends,  in  which  event  the  committee  will,  in  the  interim 
between  adjournment  and  the  1st  of  January,  visit  as  many  fields 
as  pc^.-^ble.  This  will  not.  I  am  sure,  permit  us  to  accept  the  many 
invitations  and  succestions  we  have  received  from  the  various  parts 
of  the  country  to  take  testimony  m  their  respective  States.  Some 
testimonv  may  be  taken  durina;  these  inspection  tours  by  the 
comnuttee.  but  that  has  not  been  d-finltely  decided  by  the  com- 
mittee. There  will  be  no  ru^h  on  the  part  of  the  committee  to 
conclude  this  investii;ation  by  Jantiary  1,  as  the  resolution  does 
not  require  that,  but  it  will  be  the  purpose  of  the  committee  to 
ccnclud-  tV.e  testimony  at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

We  shall  expect  the  Fe^deral  goveriimpnial  agencies.  In  their 
appearance  in  support  of  H.  R.  7372.  to  be  able  to  prove  a  prima 
facie  ca.«;e  in  support  of  the  findmg>,  and  declarations  of  policy 
emtaexlied  in  the  bill.  Those  find:ni:s.  while  not  a  part  of  the  law 
it.~elf.  are  of  extreme  importance.  To  give  those  who  might  want 
te)  question  th:s  statement  an  opportunity  to  do  so,  let  me  read 
section  2  of  the  propos^^d  bill : 

"(A)  Tlie  Congre.'-s  hereby  finds  that  in  the  production  and 
storage  of  ptitroleum  from  deposits  situated  witlnn  the  United 
States  the  employment  of  methods  and  practices  which  are  waste- 
ful of  petroleum  and  of  the  reservoir  energy  available  for  the 
recovery  thereof  from  such  deposits  ( 1  i  is  inimical  to  the  n.ainte- 
nance  of  reserves  of  petroleum,  and  of  the  facilities  frr  the 
recovery  and  transportation  thereof,  available  for  military  and 
supporting  civilian  needs  in  an  adequate  national  defense;  (2) 
burdens  and  obstructs  interstate  commerce  and  causes  harmful 
diversion  cf  such  commerce:  (3)  if  not  controlled,  will  further  and 
increasingly  burden  and  obstruct  Interstate  commerce  and  will 
unduly  limit  the  usefulness  of  instrtiments  of  transportation  in 
and  cause  the  abandonment  of  facilities  for  such  commerce;  (4) 
cau.ses  interstate  commerce  to  be  the  means  of  encouraging  such 
wasteful  methods  and  practices;  and  (5)  coubtitutes  an  unfair 
method  of  ccmf>etition  In   interstate  commerce. 

"(Bi  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress,  through 
the  exercise  in  this  act  of  its  power  to  provide  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  adequate  national  defense  and  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce, to  further  the  con.servation  of  petroleum  by  tlie  elinunaiion 
of  the  wasteful  methods  and  practices  above  referred  to  insofar  as 
such  methods  and  practices  may  be  avoidable,  and  to  encourage 
and  assist  the  various  States  in  their  efforts  to  prevent  the  waste 
of  petroleum  " 

Certainly  there  is  nothing  wrong  with  that  statement.  I  presume 
all  in  this  audience  tonight  can  adept  it  as  a  creed.  The  Im.portant 
problem,  however,  is  the  law  thn.t  follows  and  which  represents 
the  Government's  interpretation  of  what  that  declaration  embodies. 
If  the  legislation,  as  the  proponents  state  to  me  and  as  in  reading 
It  I  am  frank  to  say  seems  to  be  the  case,  simply  means  that  if 
wasteful  practices  known  to  and  admitted  by  everybody  associated 
with  this  industry  are  permitted  to  exist  and  continue,  with  a 
flagrant  disregard  on  the  part  of  the  industry  and  of  the  States 
aj>  to  their  duties  in  the  premises,  that  It  then  becomes  the  problem 
of  the  Federal  Government.  Such  an  encroachmcnv-if  it  is  an 
encroachment— upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  States  would  seem  to 
be  justified.  This  legi  lation  now  and  at  all  times  In  the  future 
wiil  be  intended  to  as.sist  the  States  and  not  usurp  their  duties. 
Some  may  not  want  any  assistance.  Some  may  not  want  the 
a.ssistance  embodied  in  tlie  bill,  but  such  assistance  is  appaiently 
becoming  one  of  primary  need  and  Importance  and  it  will  remain, 
I  am  sure,  for  the  calmness  and  deliberate  Judgment  of  our  com- 
mittee and  ultimately  of  Congress,  following  a  complete  Investiga- 
tion of  the  subject,  to  say  to  Just  what  extent  such  Is  necessary 
at  this  time. 

Colonel  Thompson,  a  member  of  the  Texas  Railropd  Commission, 
and  chairman  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission,  in  a 
recent  statement  said:  "It  (referring  to  conservation)  i£  simply  an 
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attcmrpt  on  the  part  of  the  oil-producing  States,  acting  through 
their  coi-Lservat !on  agencies,  to  see  to  it  th.-it  we  wisely  apply  the 
simple  law  cf  Nature,  to  the  end  that  Nature  will  help  us  to  produce 
and  l:lt  to  the  surface  the  greatest  ultimate  amount  of  petroleum. 
Nature'  helps  us  greatly  if  we  will  observe  her  laws.  She  ti.kes 
te:r::ic  toll.-  if  abusc-d.  Tins  effort  has  been  one  to  prevent  every 
bit  of  physical  wa.-te  that  the  application  of  sound  engineering 
prinfiples  could  achieve.  It  has  taken  a  lot  of  patience^  Really 
the  old  nietlicds  were  so  wasteful  that  looking  back  it  seems  almost 
criminal  the  way  our  oil  resources  were  wasted,  but  it  is  no  worse 
than  was  done  with  the  forests  and  cf^rtainly  it  was  not  to  be 
ni'iitiored  in  the  same  breath  with  the  prolific  waste  that  we 
have  experienced  by  our  lack  of  con.servation  in  the  use  of  the  soil 
of  America,  and  when  we  examine  the  physical  facts,  con.servation 
c:f  the  soil  is  as  simple  as  the  conservation  of  oil.  We  are  just 
n^iw  getting  around  to  it.  I  heard  about  a  man  who  tried  to  sell  a 
farnier  a  bo<;k.  telling  him  how  to  farm  twice  as  good.  The  farmer 
replied,  'I  don't  want  to  buy  that  bcok,  I  am  not  farming  half  as 
goexl  as  I  know  how  now."  " 

I  approve  tlie  .'cregoing  and  ^^ubmit  it  as  an  opening  statement 
in  the  argument  advanced  by  the  proponents  for  the  enactment  by 
Congre.'-s  at  a  reasonably  early  date  of  new  legislation  dealing  with 
petroleum,  H.  R  7372,  which  I  introduced  at  the  request  of  the 
pre-ent  admini'^tration.  is  the  bill  before  us  at  this  time  for  con- 
sideration At  the  request  of  President  Roo.'^evelt  and  of  Secretary 
ickes  of  the  In'crior  Department,  boih  of  whom  have  always  sho-^n 
a  keen  jjersona;  and  official  interest  m  that  status  of  our  petroleum 
re.'^r -ircf's  r.nd  'he  conduct  of  the  petroleum  industry,  the  prcpc.-^ed 
legi.^la'ion  v.-as  prepared,  presumably  through  the  collaboration 
of  a  number  of  interested  departments. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  wiis  left  with  me  and  at  a  later  date,  at 
the  recju.^st  of  the  Pre"-ident.  a  number  cf  us  met  with  Pies'drnt 
Rocisevc'lt  to  discu.ss  the  entire  sittiaticn.  Along  with  Chairman 
Lea,  who  now  serves  with  distinction  in  the  position  formerly 
licld  by  Representative  RAYBtir.N,  as  chairman  of  ihe  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  I  attended  that  conference. 
I  ua-  asked  to  introduce  the  bill,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
It  did  not  embody  in  every  particular  my  views,  nor  was  It  In 
such  form  In  my  opinion  as  our  committee  would  ultimately 
r(  commend — if  they  would  recommend  at  all  the  reporting  of 
any  legislation.  Preliminary  to  the  introduction  of  the  measure 
in  question.  President  Roosevelt  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  Chairman  Lea.  which 
speaks  for  it.-^lf.  It  is  such  an  important  document  that  I  in- 
corporate it  at  this  point  In  full: 

The  White  HotisE, 
Washington.  D.  C  .  July  22,  1039. 

My  Dear  Mr  Chairman:  On  February  15,  1039,  I  transmitted 
to  the  Congress  a  report  on  energy  resources,  by  the  National 
Resources  Committee,  wherein  certain  recommendations  were 
made  relative  to  oil  and  gas  problems  in  the  Uiuted  States. 

I  believe  it  is  consistent  with  these  recommendations  to  in- 
vite the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the  desirability  of  the 
early  enactment  of  legislation  which  will  provide  a  coordinated 
nati'mal  policy  in  oil  conservation.  To  my  mind  the  legislation 
should  be  designed  to  prevent  avoidable  waste  in  the  production 
of  oil  and  gas  in  the  United  States. 

As  you  know,  despite  the  progress  which  has  been  made  to- 
ward oil  con.-ervaticn  under  State  law  and  regulation,  the  produc- 
tion of  pf-troleum  is  attended  by  waste.  In  view  of  the  vital  part 
which  petroleum  plays  in  the  national  defen.se  as  well  as  its  im- 
portance in  commerce  and  industry,  the  prevention  of  waste  in 
petroleum  prcxluction  should  be  the  subject  of  an  enactment  by 
the  Congress 

I  appreciate  the  thoroughness  with  which  the  Committee  on 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  conducted  the  petroleum  inves- 
tigation in  1934  in  response  to  House  Resolution  441;  but  In  the 
llrht  of  changes  that  have  taken  place  I  believe  the  committee  may 
wi.'-h  to  .'itudy  developments  since  that  time  by  investigation  and 
hearings  prior  to  the  next  session  of  Congress.  To  this  end,  and 
With  a  view  to  the  enactment  of  suitable  legislation  in  the  next 
session,  I  request  that  the  petroleum  conservation  bill  which  I 
today  disctl^sl^d  with  you  and  Representative  Cole  be  introduced 
at  this  .session. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Hon    Clarence  F    Lea, 

Chairman,  CommiftPC  cm.  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatwes. 

Sub.sequently.  as  requested  by  the  President,  the  entire  Com- 
mitte>e  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  discussed  the  intro- 
duction of  Hou:'e  Resolution  290.  which  was  later  passed  by  the 
Hou.^e.  calling  f'lr  an  Investigation  in  line  with  the  President's 
propcvsal.  In  lieu  of  the  entire  committee  conducting  the  inves- 
tigation, a  subcommittee  was  appointed,  of  which  I  have  the 
honor  of  again  being  chairman.  I  am  happy  to  state  the  same 
I)ersonnel  which  .served  with  me  during  the  investigation  of  1934 
and  1935,  with  the  excepti-'n  of  Representative  Pearson,  of  Ten- 
nes.see,  in  place  of  former  Representative  Pettengill,  con-stitute  the 
subcommittee. 

The  resolution  refers  to  H.  R.  7372.  making  It  incumbent,  as  I 
see  it.  upon  the  committee  to  give  special  consideration  to  this 
concrete  proposal.  At  the  same  time  the  resolution  is  so  broad  in 
its  scope  and  purpose  tliat  tljt>  committee  can.  and  I  am  sure  will. 


go  far  beyond  the  four  comers  of  the  legislation  and.  to  the  extent 
the  funds  available  will  permit,  cover  as  ftilly  as  possible  every 
item  mentioned  m  the  resolution. 

The  work  of  the  committee  as  directed  by  the  House  resolution 
Is  broad  in  its  scope.  Tlie  authority  is  substantially  the  same  as 
that  given  the  committee  in  1934  under  House  Resolution  441 
of  the  Seventy-third  Congress,  except  in  addition  to  the  1934 
resolution  the  comm.ittee  is  directed  in  the  pending  investigation — 

"ibi  To  investigate  the  methods  and  practices  emploved  in  the 
production  and  storage  of  petroleum  from  deposits  within  the 
United  States,  lor  the  purpose  cf  determining  whether  such 
methods  and  practices  are  wasteful  of  petroleum  and  the  reservoir 
eiicrgy  available  for  r'=covery  thereof  from  such  depxjslts;  whether 
the  employment  of  such  methods  and  practices  is  inimical  to  the 
maintenance  oi  reserves  of  petroleum,  and  of  the  facilities  for  the 
recovery  and  transportation  thereof,  available  for  military  and  sup- 
porting ciMlian  needs  in  an  adcqvtate  national  defense,  and 
whether  the  employment  of  such  methods  and  practices  burdens 
and  obstructs  interstate  commerce  and  unduly  limits  the  useful- 
ness of  instruments  of  transportation  in,  and  causes  the  abandon- 
ment of  facilities  for,  such  commerce:  and  to  investigate  any  other 
matters  bearing  upon  the  practicabilitv  and  abvlsability  of  enacting 
legislation  of  the  character  of  H.  R.  7372,  introduced  on  July  26 
1939;  and 

"(c)  To  investigate  methods  and  practices  employed  In  the  pro- 
duction, transportation,  and  distribution  of  petroleum  and  its  prod- 
ucts for  the  purpose  of  determining  whether  such  methods  and 
practices,  in  or  in  relation  to  interstate  commerce  in  petroleum 
and  its  products,  constitute  unfair  methods  and  practices  from  the 
standpoint  of  their  effect  upon  producers  and  consumers." 

Our  committee  will  be  Just  as  glad  to  hear  those  who  mav  onpei.se 
the  measure  as  from  those  who  may  favor  it,  but  I  believe  the 
committee  would  be  justified  in  asking  that  those  who  speak  against 
or  for  the  measure  should  first  study  its  provisions.  The  president 
of  your  association  is  to  be  commended  for  the  attitude  which  he 
outlined  in  the  August  issue  of  your  monthly  magazine  In  his 
statement,  "Federal  oil  bill  calls  for  industry's  best  thought."  On 
our  part.  I  promise  you  that  the  measure  will  receive  the  best 
thought  of  our  committee. 

We  have  recognized  and  have  encouraged  the  right  of  the  States 
to  handle  and  control  the  production  end  of  this  Industry.  Wc  have 
felt  that  the  problem  Is  not  too  big  for  the  States  if  they  sincerely 
want  to  solve  it;  at  the  same  time  the  problem  is  not  one  which 
will  tolerate  abandonment  or  trifling  by  the  States.  The  country 
as  a  whole  has  the  right  to  demand  that  petroleum,  a  great  God- 
given  resource  belonging  as  a  whole  to  no  State  or  individual  but 
a  natural  national  resource,  must  be  conserved  and  must  not  be 
wasted. 


No  Time  To  Show  the  Yellow  Feather 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23. 1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  MARINE  NEWS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  very  timely  edi- 
torial from  the  Marine  News,  published  in  New  York  in  the 
interests  of  the  shipping  business: 

[Prom  the  Marine  News] 
NO  time  to  show  the  yellow  featheh 

In  1812  we  went  to  war  to  defend  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and 
have  defended  that  right  continuously  since  then.  Any  proposed 
action  now  by  Congress,  or  the  administration,  that  would  sur- 
render that  right  must  be  defeated. 

Nobody  wants  war,  but  if  in  order  to  avoid  it  we  are  to  sur- 
render our  right  to  the  use  of  the  seas,  and  foreswear  our  foreign 
trade,  then  stop  squandering  money  on  bufiding  useless  ships, 
and   let    the  Maritime   Commission   build    rowboats   for   the   parks. 

While  there  may  be  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  produces 
war,  there  can  be  no  difference  cf  opinion  on  the  inalienable  right 
of  the  American  merchant  marine,  manned  by  American  sailors  to 
carry  cargo  to  and  from  our  shores  and  any  port  on  the  seven  seas. 

The  freedom  of  the  seas  does  not  mean  that  American  ships 
must  be  tied  to  the  docks,  must  stay  out  of  the  war  zone,  or  be 
rendered  helpless  while  ships  of  other  nations  are  permitted  to 
sail  where  and  when  they  please.  On  the  contrary  It  does  mean 
that  a  vessel  may  carry  on  ordinary  commerce  to  and  from  any 
port  where  its  owner  or  captain  believes  it  should  go. 
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The  M  irln"  News  believes  that  Congrcf^s.  In  Its  prppcnt  consid- 
eratlcn  of  the  N.  urrality  Act,  will  cominit  a  fatal  bUindpr  if  it 
In  any  ^ay  'r.n-ii'.-.  tiio  fi^^r;  of  oneraf i'^ns  of  American-fljs;  ships. 
In  dome;  so  it  would  surrender  our  blnod-boviP'ht  r^cht.  It  wovild 
ur.do  all  that  has  been  accomplibhed  in  the  last  few  years  In  re- 
establishipt^  our  merchant  n.arine  It  would  be  CGnipt-Ued  to 
reverse  ir.-?  own  declaratlo:i  of  principle  ccn'almxl  in  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  and  it  would  c'nve  American  shipd  forever  from  the 
seas. 

V.'e  do  not  believe  that  firm  Insistance  on  the  freedom  of  the 
seas  would  produce  wa'-.  neither  do  we  believe  that  Cun'-reKs  or 
the  adn-.inlstra' i' n  should  for  any  rea-^^n.  »ven  the  avo-.dance  of 
war    lowtT  tiip  American  flac  anywher^'  on  the  seven  seas 

No  time  to  sliow  the  yellow  feather. 

S.  Wu-LsoN  Richards. 


The  Menace  of  Bigotry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  23.  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  JOSEPH  A.  GAVAGAN.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  GAVAGAN.  Mi".  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  the  following  speech,  which  was  recently 
made  by  me: 

I  speak  to  ycu  today  on  the  menate  cf  bi;:;otry,  I  shall  be 
spec. Ill-  and  direct  my  addrei^ii  to  the  particular  "menace"  that 
challenges  everything  1  held  dear — philosophically,  religiously,  and 
patnoticaily      I  ref'-r  to  the  resurgence  of  anti-Semitism, 

Anti-S<.'mitl-ni — while  an  attack  again.->t  the  Jew — is  in  essence 
an  attack  on  the  personality  of  man-  I  use  the  term  "man"  in  its 
generic  sen.se — meaning  thereby  the  whole  human  family.  Unlca.s 
wi-  b*^  h- ath'-ns  it  unbolievers — and  deny  the  existence  of  a  Su- 
preme Being,  we  all  believe  that  man  is  created  in  the  image  and 
likeiii'.s'--  c.f  his  Creator — God;  that  man  has  a  spiritual  prrsonalify. 
as  well  a.'  his  luunaii  persunality.  and  that  this  spL-nual  peisonalily 
Is  eternal. 

Tlie  spiritual  personality  of  man  makes  the  whole  cf  humanity 
akin,  binding  u--  all  into  one  brotherhood  under  the  fatherhood 
of  God.  Thi.'-  Is  the  religious  concept  of  the  personality  of  man. 
There  are  other  ct-nccpts.  for  instance,  the  concept  of  man  as  a 
product  of  ec-ncmlc;  Is  the  essence  cf  the  philosophy  of  com- 
niuni  m:  the  concept  of  m.an  as  a  biological  product,  liis  destiny 
entirely  de'^ermined  by  his  racial  chromosomes,  is  the  essence  of 
the  philO'opliy  oi  nazi-ism.  If  we  follow  the  philosophical  concept 
of  man  irnin  'h-'  Communl.st  or  Na^i-ist  point  of  view — or  perhaps 
from  both  points  of  view — sini^e  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  today 
treaty  brothers-  we  can  understand  prejudice,  hatred,  and  dis- 
crimination, whether  it  be  racial,  religioua.  or  national.  However. 
If  we  profess  the  principles  of  deistic  phi!os::phy  we  may  have 
no  relation  with  prejudice,  hatred,  or  discrimination.  Ycu  can- 
not blow  hot  and  cold  together.  You  cannot  proclaim  the  father- 
hood of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man  together  with  intolerance 
and  prejuaice. 

Thev  are  not  consistent  and  compatible  one  with  the  other;  one 
of  necessity  denies  the  other.  You  cannot  have  both,  no  more 
than  you  may  have  God  and  Satan  together.  That  *s  why,  philo- 
soplucallv  and  relmiously,  I  fear  the  menace  of  bigotry 

Pers.'cution  betrcts  persecution;  it  cannot  be  otherwise.  We,  as 
AmerK-in.«,  mvist  recognize  and  guard  against  the  paten*^  attcmnt 
to  spread  amonest  us  religious  and  racial  hatreds  Bigotry  acts 
much  like  a  virul.  nt  drug  which,  once  quaffed,  grows  an  a.ss"s'  head 
upon  the  befuddled  individual,  as  In  the  story  of  Bottom,  the 
weaver 

A  cr.at  Ir'.=h  s»'ate«!man,  and  one  of  the  world's  immortal  orator? — 
Dni:el  OC'oniK  11 — defined  bigotry  as  follows:  "Bieotrv  ha:-  no  head 
and  ca.mrt  thii'k,  no  heart  and  cannot  feel  When  she  moves  it 
Is  in  wrath:  v  hen  she  pauses  it  Is  am;d  ruin  Her  prayer<;  are 
cur.s(  s  her  g'd  is  a  demon,  her  communion  is  death,  her  vengeance 
Is  eternity  h'T  decalogue  Is  UTltten  in  the  blixid  of  her  victims: 
and  If  she  st*  ps  for  a  moment  In  her  infernal  flight  it  is  upon  a 
kindred  rcKk  to  whet  her  vulture  fang  for  a  more  sanguinary 
desolation," 

Discrimination  against  mc^s.  whether  it  takes  the  form  of  a 
pefy  or  m.ajor  per«^ecTit1on,  nu;;':  at  all  time?  meet  wi*h  'he  ron- 
d.-m:;ation  of  men  of  rtpht  in=t!-^cts.  There  Is  a  unity  In  hnmanify 
r.o  mat^ter  how  unconscl"US  various  indivldvials  may  be  of  its  r-xist- 
er-.C'-,  and  unle.ss  th"  aims  of  liumanify  take  cognizance  of  this  and 
proceed  accordingly  it  will  nof  be  well  for  mankind. 

In  the  calmer  times  prc-'^inE:  the  days  of  gloom  and  anxiety 
through  which  we  ;u--'  pa.«sing  men  would  generallv  commend  racial 
toltraiice  a^  a  desirable  thing,  a^  some  tiling  due  to  the  honor  and 


Justice  that  should  prevail  ami)ng  civilized  men.  Today  thinking 
people  regard  it  as  an  ;nd;spc  usable  cor.dition  of  anythmi:  like  well- 
being  or  progre.ss.  The  World  War  wi^s  productive  of  numberless 
disasters  whir  h  few  could  foresee  m  1914,  and  among  the  jrreat^'st  of 
these  was  the  development  of  cxae.;eratcd  racialism.  Achievem  nts 
were  claimed  for  individual  races  which  wer<'  thf  Joint  production  cf 
many  Civillzatlon^ts  a  collective  thing.  Various  races  coiitribute 
to  It.  and  its  existence  and  maintenance  depend  on  factors  of 
varir.us  orlelns, 

Thi'  anc.ent  clas-ical  civiliratlon  fur-ii!^hed  many  factors  even 
th'  ugli  these  clviliz;itlons  were  based  on  ;iavtry.  The  revelation  of 
w!.;ch  the  Jews  wer."  the  custodians  while  contrihu';ng  m.anv  new 
Ideas  rif  pr:celess  worth,  purified  much  that  was  fainea  m  iiaeanisni. 
Tlie  Jews  msistfd  cm  a  personal  God  who  was  broui'ht  close  to  them 
as  the  Ciod  .1  Abraham  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  and  thu.-  they  libiraud 
men  from  the  abject  fear  of  bin  d  fate  and  the  machinations  and 
terrors  threatened  by  Irresponsible  and  wayward  deities.  In  this 
connection  It  is  si:;nificant  to  note  that  the  Jews,  who  were  sur- 
rounded by  powerful  rm.pires  that  despised  them,  survive,  and  their 
ancient  enemies  have  vanished  forever, 

Christ  came  not  to  destrc-y,  but  to  fulfill,  and  the  suffrage  which 
was  the  prerogative  of  the  Jews  was  <  xtended  to  all  mankind 
thriiU;.;h  the  commission  given  to  the  apo,'-'us  tc  preach  the  Gospel 
to  every  creature  Nothing  that  WHis  g<-od  in  huin.-'nity  wa,<:  ai,en 
to  Christianity,  and  the  cla-sslcs  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  were 
made  p:^.rt  of  the  Ciiristian  s  training.  Just  imagine  what  the 
Soviets  and  toiaiitartans  would  do  to  a  literature  m  which  m.uiy  of 
th^ir  mo.-t   cherished  principles   were   assailed. 

The  Christian  insistence  on  the  dignity  of  th'^  individual  ttrst 
mitigat'Xl  the  lot  of  the  :~,!ave.  and  then  gradually  made  men  ie,,li/e 
that  slavery  was  Incompatible  with  the  Cliristian  .-pirtt  The  raci.>l 
in'oleranee  that  has  been  sprradiiu'  with  such  fever:5.!i  n.te:  B.»y 
proiiiisrs  d'^structlon  of  the  threat  benefits  atforded  mankind  by  the 
U'eal  and  practice  of  Ciirl  tian  brotherhood,  and  the  rum  of  Amer- 
ica would  be  Involved  In  the  ca'aciysm 

I  also  fe:ir  tins  menace  nationally,  f'lr  It  is  as  opposite  to  tuie 
Americanism  as  darkne.-.s  is  the  npp  v-ne  to  light  Yvu  cannot  havo 
anM-.SemU;sm  and  Amerif-anism  t<-gether — one  destroys  the  other; 
one    Is   incompatible    with    th  ■   other;    they   cannot    exist    together. 

One  hundred  and  sixtv-three  years  auo  we  wtm  r;ur  independ-.nco 
and  built  a  repr.-seiitatlve  republican  form  of  g<'vernmLnt  upor;  the 
fr.undai.rn  of  equal:  ty,  Tliis  principU'  of  (quality  w-e  have  ste.id- 
fa'-Tly  inauraiTied  as  our  "pearl  of  prccous  price  ■ '  To  our  oiuntry 
cihine  millli  ns  upon  millions  of  peoples  oi  other  iia* u:n:.,  who.  har- 
aj-.-cri  ;.,n:l  pers(CU'e(;  :it  iiom'  sruuht  nur  sh',.,res  for  "ht  fxi.ler  enjoy- 
ment of  U'e,  liberty,  and  the  {  ir^^ur  r(  happmes';.  The-,e  in-:nii';iatT  s 
contributed  to  our  country  the  best  i'f  tneir  varioU'=  culture-.  v.i*h 
the  result  that,  in  spite  of  foreign  carping  critics  and  h!^U)rlcal 
foretellers  of  doom.  America  arose  from  the  de'uls  ar.d  chaos  of 
revolution,  and  later  c:vil  war.  to  world  leadership,  if  P-ader.ship 
be  Judged  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  practical  attainment  of 
man's  centuries  of  aspiration-  political,  religious,  and  social  e<!ual- 
Ity  The  dream  of  Socra'es.  the  hope  and  asjjiraiion  of  An,  totle, 
became  the  full  fruit  of  enjoyment  in  our  bel'e.eo  count  rv 

We.  as  Americans,  believe  that  man  has  an  intrinsic  diginly  that 
must  be  respected  by  governments  and  rulers.  We  believe,  too  that 
majorities  aie  morally  bound  to  respect  the  rights  of  minoiities. 
After  all.  the  m.o^t  certain  test  by  which  we  may  judge  if  a  country 
is  really  free  is  the  am.ount  of  security  enjoyed  by  minorities  We 
also  recncnize  and  believe  there  is  a  supreme  or  higher  law  bmdng 
upon  all  mankind  The  whole  history  of  mankind"  bears  testimony 
to  the  ever-present  stru::glc  tjetwetn  liberty  under  divine  aulhoritv 
Oi  liberty  under  'he  :nate,  Plato  and  Socrates-  -pagan  thoueh  they 
were- -had  a  nebulcus  idea  of  a  supreme  or  higher  law  Yet  the 
Jews  were  th^  first,  either  as  a  people  or  a  nation,  to  recognn-f  and 
declare  the  supremacy  of  the  divme  law  over  the  temporal  powtr  of 
the  state,  Tliis  divine  law  embraces  the  pnncipK-s  ol  l<ive  and 
chnntv.  With  the-e  principles  dominant  in  the  heart  and  mind  of 
men  there  can  he  no  intolerance. 

Unity  and  harm  :ny  among  m.en  are  the  crying  needs  of  our  time. 
Unity  and  tolerance  walk  hand  in  hand  with  religion.  We  have 
pecn  In  the  instan-e  rif  Ru.-sla  how  tragic  is  the  effort  to  promcta 
unr.y  without  God  Death  for  apostasy  in  Russia  is  almost  as 
frequent  as  mar' yrrlr.m  among  the  earlv  Christians  for  co-is;ancy. 
Th  •  intole'-arce  of  Hitler  would,  in  the  long  run.  prove  as  diSii.^trous 
as  the  Intolerance  of  Stalin 

America,  though  far  removed  from  the  Europ-an  scene,  will 
participate  in  European  disintegration  unless  it  safeguard.^  the  vir- 
tues that  mad"  our  Nation  gr.  at,  and  nmotig  th:'S(.'  none  is  more 
essential  than  tb.e  toU-rance  which  we  advocate.  Our  sense  of  toler- 
ance IS  founded  up.;n  our  national  principle  of  equality  and  mstice 
for  all  These  principles  form  the  bright  cons'c  ilation  which  has 
gone  be'ore  us,  and  guide  our  steps  through  an  ago  cf  revolution  and 
reforma:lon. 

Many  misguided  and  sinister  persons  are  striving  to  destrov  this 
principle  and  to  promote  racial  dircontent  in  Am.eru  a  There  are 
already  such  signs  cf  cleavage  among  our  citizen^  as  would  have 
been  thought  impossible  a  few  ycrrs  ago  So  'hat  it  Is  not  an 
exaggeration  to  s'ate  that  eve'>  the  mosf  optiml'^tic  among  us  no 
long  r  feel  that  our  national  stabllit»-  is  something  ituU  struct ible. 

May  hate,  mtnle'-ancr.  and  p-i  juriicc  cea&c  to  play  a  nart  In  e,ur 
national  life,  and  may  God's  grea-est  political  gift 'to  the  world— 
the  United  States  of  America— be  cherished  and  promoted  by  our 
people  forever. 

"Th' n  let  Fam.'s  banner  be  unfurled. 
S.ng  paeans  for  a  victory  wou." 
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Patriotism  of  the  National  Small  Business  Men's 

Association 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  McLEOD 

OK   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23,  1939 


EESOLUTIONS    OF    THE    NATIONAL     SMALL    BUSINESS    MENS 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  McLEOD,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  American,  believing 
in  cur  prinriples  of  real  frcedcm  and  democracy.  I  have, 
I  believe,  thioufjh  my  many  years  as  a  Member  of  this 
body,  by  act  and  deed,  proved  m.y  sincerity, 

I  have  kept  foremost  in  mind  as  my  creed  that  to  remain 
proat  th?  United  States  cf  America  must  never  relinquish 
it5  Godlike  principles  of  protpcticn  of  life,  liberty,  and  pur- 
suit of  happiness  fur  its  people. 

Tlierefcre,  in  conformity  with  my  beliefs  and  policy  of 
rendering  the  most  good  lor  our  p('op]e.  I  recommend.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  House  of  Representatives  seriously  con- 
sider the  resolutions  recently  adopted  at  the  second  national 
convention  cf  the  National  Small  Business  Men's  Association. 

It  is  most  tim.ely  and  opportune  that  I  present  to  you 
new— today— before  th:S  special  session  of  Congress  acts  on 
the  embargo  question  and  before  appropriation  bills  are  pre- 
pared for  th.?  regular  ses.sion  in  January,  this  strictly  Ameri- 
can policy  and  program. 

In  rational  convention  asiiembled  this  patriotic  and  efTec- 
tive  organizat  on,  representing  the  backbone  and  builders 
of  the  comm.unity.  took  a  firm,  unanimous,  and  active  stand 
ajjamst  the  subversive  influences  that  are  steadily  gnawing 
at  the  very  vitals  of  our  great  American  traditions. 

These  resolutions.  I  believe,  will  awaken  in  all  our  people 
a  deicrminaticn  to  hold  fast  to  the  fimdamental  principles 
which  have  been  the  prime  factors  in  making  this  country 
the  strongest  and  greatest  democracy  on  earth. 

Tlie  following  are  the  resolutions: 

PREAMBLE 

America's  danger  comes  from  within  rather  than  from  without. 
The  continued  safety  of  free  American  institutions  is  more  gravely 
threatened  by  incursion  of  subversive  foreign  doctrines,  than  by 
danger  of  our  involvement  in  foreign  wars.  We  emphasize  the 
particular  value  of  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  simple  virtue  of 
lo\alty  to  our  American  Con^itltuiion  and  our  American  principles 
of  individual  free  enterprise 

In  troubled  times  the  insidious  strategy  of  crafty  ambition 
magnifies  real  perils  and  even  invents  "Ted  herrings"  to  serve  its 
own  selfish  end.  We  warn  agam&t  the  dangers  of  too  easy  accept- 
ance of  published  opinion,  no  matter  how  high  the  source  from 
which  it  emanates.  We  remind  ourselves  that  the  highest  qualities 
of  r.-.  traiut  must  be  displayed  by  government  as  well  as  by  private 
Interests. 

We  view  the  European  conflict  with  horror  but  it  Is  not  of  our 
di  ing.  and  we  miost  not  teke  sides  nor  participate  in  its  bloodshed. 

As  bus.nessmcn  we  want  no  share  of  profits  from  war,  and 
urge  that  America  shall  continue  in  the  paths  of  peace,  strong  in 
the  faith  and  tradition  of  its  past,  and  confident  of  its  ability  to 
leafl  the  world  onward  to  the  goal  of  greater  security  and  happi- 
ness desired  by  all  mankind.  By  pursuing  this  road  America  best 
serves  not  only  itself  but  the  entire  world. 

Ine  preservation  of  our  democratic  Government  is  dependent 
upon  the  active,  intelligent  use  of  the  ballot.  An  alert  citizenry 
muBt  be  on  constant  guard  in  its  own  household. 

BESOLUTION    I 

In  the  belief  that  this  association  In  convention  assembled  Is 
without  sufficient  facts  or  knowledge  upon  which  to  base  a  sound 
Judgment  as  to  the  action  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  take  In  regard  to  the  neutrality  and  embargo  proposals 
now  pending  before  it.  but  convinced  that  this  country  should  not 
become  enmeshed  in  any  foreign  entanglements — 

(1 )  It  IS  resolved  that  the  President  and  Congress  of  the 
United  States  should  at  all  times  so  act  as  to  keep  us  out  of 
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war  and  preserve  and  guarantee  the  peace  of  the  United  States- 
that  the  people  of  this  country  will  not  tolerate  anv  action  which 
would  result  m  the  sending  of  American  youth  to  fight  on  for«i^n 

soil. 

(21  That  all  officials  and  employees  of  the  Govemm'-nt  be  re- 
quired to  refr.Mn  from,  making  any  unauthorized  public  state- 
ments which  m-i?ht  be  construed  as  partisan  or  as  an  unfriendly 
act   to   any   foreign    government. 

^3)  That  all  employees  of  the  Federal  and  State  Govemm-nts 
irrespective  cf  the.r  positions,  whose  past  conduct,  utterances  or 
afn.iaticns  Indicate  a  leaning  toward  communism,  nazi-ism  or 
other  Ideologies  that  are  at  variance  with  American  pr-n'-iplc':  cf 
government  be  fonhwith  dismissed  and  their  positions  filled  by 
loyal  citizens  who  believe  in  and  will  smpport  at  all  times  our 
form  of  government   and  American  institutions. 

EESOLUnON   n 

(1)  Resolved.  Tliat  this  association  publlclv  commends  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Dies  Committee  investigating  un-American  actlvltle? 
and  urges  C^ongress  to  provide  It  with  adequate  finances  to  insure 
Its  continuance, 

(2)  We  recommend  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  naturalization 
lews.  Aliens  within  our  Nation  who  desire  the  privileges  of  par- 
ticipating in  our  Cyovernment  should  be  refused  citizenship  and 
Its  attendant  right  to  vote  until  the  proper  authorities  are  doubly 
satisfied  that  as  citizens  they  not  only  understand  but  will  support 
our  free  institutions  with  the  undivided  respect  and  devotion 
which  their  application  for  citizenship  implies. 

(3)  ThPt  the  administration  take  immediate  steps  to  clean  Its 
own  house  of  those  whose  undivided  lovalty  to  American  prin- 
ciples is  open  to  challenge, 

(3-a)  That  this  association  spon.sor  a  program  to  awaken  the 
citizens  of  the  country  to  the  need  for  constant  alertness  in  the 
selection  of  public  servants:  that  our  members  In  all  cities  give 
Cose  attention  to  their  local  municipal  aflairs  and  participate 
actively  In  the  selection  of  local  officials  and  representatives  and 
exercise  their  right  to   vote. 

That  we  sponsor  a  program  to  bring  about  in  grade  and  high 
schools,  colleges,  and  universities  to  the  establishment  of  public 
forums  to  inform  our  people  on  the  great  eccnomic  and  social 
questions  essential  to  a  fuU  understanding  of  present-day  progress- 
that  we  now  examine  all  sj-stems  of  education  supported  in  whole 
or  in  part  by  public  funds  and  cause  to  be  eliminated  therefrom 
all  subversive  teachings  and  textbooks  and  dismiss  such  of  the 
personnel  as  may  teach  or  advocate  theories  of  government  at 
variance  with  our  American  ideologies. 

That  w-e  seek  and  provide  authentic  Information  on  questions  of 
public  interest  to  our  members  and  governmental  representatives. 

(4)  There  is  no  social  philosophy  which  has  ever  demonstrated  its 
ability  to  provide  common  prosperity  and  happiness  for  its  peo- 
ple in  any  degree  that  approaches  the  American  6t,findard  of  life. 
We.  therefore,  reaffirm  our  belief  that  the  American  system  of  free 
individual  enterprise  with  the  profit  Incentive  is  superior  to  any 
other  social  and  economic  philosophy, 

REsoLtrrioN  m.  taxes  and  economy 

Too  great  a  proportion  of  the  national  Income  goes  Into  taxes. 
To  make  a  greater  part  of  this  income  available  for  production 
purposes  the  cost  of  Federal,  SUte,  and  local  government  must  be 
reduced.  The  present  high  rate  of  taxation  decreases  production 
out  of  which  taxes  are  paid,  discourages  initiative,  freezes  capital. 
Increases  idle  labor,  and  diminishes  the  total  of  tax  revenues. 

National  need  and  ability  of  the  people  to  pav,  rather  than  de- 
mands of  politicians  and  special  interests  should  govern  the  tax 
total. 

Those  who  administer  government  should  end  Its  hostility  to 
business,  reaffirm  the  profit  incentive,  and  provide  for  an  early 
balancing  of  the  Federal  Budget. 

Living  within  its  Income  is  Just  as  sound  and  necessary  for 
Government  as  for  private  business. 

Wholesale  emploj-ment  on  Government  projects  and  vast  In- 
creases of  Federal  bureaus  and  commissions  has  proved  costly  and 
has  retarded  recovery,  which  will  be  speedily  stlmu'atcd  when  the 
country  discontinues  these  experiments  that  wc  cannot  afford  to 
maintain. 

Confidence  among  businessmen  is  the  first  essential  to  recovery. 

We  favor  direct  taxes  and  broadening  the  income-tax  base  as 
a  means  of  awakening  public  opinion  to  the  importance  of  this 
subject. 

We  condemn  the  Inconsistency  of  local  groups  who  advocate 
Federal  economy  in  the  abstract,  at  the  same  time  using  pressure 
to  obtain  Federal  grants  for  local  projects. 

We  favor  a  study  of  the  Federal  tax  problem  by  a  nonpolltlcal 
committee  to  be  created  by  Congress. 

BESOLtJTION   4.    GOVERNMENT  IN  BtJSINESS 

The  centralization  of  control  over  business  has  put  the  Govern- 
ment Into  direct  competition  with  private  capital  and  initiative  In 
particular  in  ( 1)  housing,  (2)  public-utility  power  and  light,  (3) 
capital  financing,  both  long  and  short,  (4)  and  agriculture. 

These  are  not  proper  functions  of  Government,  Government 
operations,  undertaken  by  an  administration  quick  to  seize  upon 
the  necessities   of   a   temporary   emergency,   should    be    liquidaitd 
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progressively  In  all  fn\ir  c{  the  abcvp  firlris  of  entornrNe  and  returned 
to  private  business  where  they  belcmcr  In  the  words  of  our  la.«t 
year's  statement  of  objectives.  "The  Government  should  cooperate 
and   not   compete." 

RESOLLTION     5 

We  oppose  use  of  national  credit  for  su'osidizina;  insolvent  btisl- 
nt-ss.  We  Kielieve  that  tliere  is  no  demand  fur  let^inmate  bank 
credit  whicii  our  batiks  are  not  eager  to  meet,  Adi-qiiate  private 
funds  for  the  capital  reqiurements  of  small  business  and  for  new 
enterprise  would  bt^  immediately  available  if  the  present  ta.x  struc- 
ture were  altertd  to  permit  their  normal  employment  without  pi  n- 
alty;  if  the  ruiir.cs  (jf  the  bank  examinint;  auth>^rities  were  liberal- 
ized to  permit  the  free  exercise  of  experienced  banking  Judgment. 

RESOIXTION     6  « 

In  line  with  our  s'ated  objective  of  la'^t  year  that  Coreress 
should  repeal  ah  laws  under  wiiich  CLUiziessional  powers  have  bei-n 
deleEafed  to  other  bodies,  we  note  with  satisfaction  the  recent 
tendency  of  Con^'ress  to  assert  itself  and  resume  control  fiver 
aj.'propriations  and  appointments  instead  of  issuing  blank  checks. 

Maiiitenance  of  our  national  defo:i.-.e  is  a  big  busine-s  requirn  g 
our  most  able  men  in  its  coordination  and  direction.  They  should 
be  selected  for  their  fitness  and  ability,  regardless  of  party  afillia- 
tion,  and  they  should  be  free  from  dictation  or  interference  from 
nonresponsible   political    bureaucrats 

RESOLtmON   7.    L.^BOR  RElATtdNS 

Resolved.  That  we  stand  for  the  restoration  and  the  preservation 
of  the  constitutional  rights  of  all  citizens  •  •  •  tj^,,  nght 
equally  of  The  worker  to  work  and  of  the  employer  to  eniploy. 
without  being  subjected  to  intimidation,  coercn  n.  or  dommatu.-n 
by  the  leaders  of  organized  groups,  and  with  the  full  protection 
at  all  times  of  duly  con^^tituted  civil  authorities-^local,  State,  and 
national. 

We  recognize  the  right  of  workers  to  oreanize  for  the  protecMon 
and  advancement,  within  the  law.  of  their  own  individual  and 
group  interests  and  we  have  no  quarrel  with  l.ibor  unionism  as 
such,  btit  we  are  oppo,';ed  to  the  closed  shop  to  the  extent  that 
in  principle  it  in'niigfs  upon  constitutional  nshts.  both  of  em- 
ployer and  employee,  and  in  practice  leads  to  conditions  not  con- 
duclv"  to  advancement  of  the  interests,  well-bemt;.  and  prosperity 
of   any   croup,   or  of   any   community,   or   of   the   Nation. 

We  recostnlze  collective  bargaininc  by  workers  as  an  established 
fact:  while  we  accept  it  In  princ;pl?  we  df»plore  its  widespread 
misuse  in  practice  by  many  labor  leaders,  bv  the  United  Spates 
Department  of  Labor,  and  especially  by  the  National  Labor  Rela- 
tions Board.  We  hold  that  employers  have  the  same  right  of 
organization  and  collective  bar<;ai:iine  as  emplnvecs  and  that  the 
eventual  solution  cf  our  so-called  industrial  problem  lies  in  the 
voluntary  and  friendly  negotiation  of  agreements  fair  to  both. 
■With  equal  re^-ponsibilitv,  legally  established,  on  b-ith  sides,  and 
fair  al.s<i  to  the  public,  always  a  third  party  in  interest. 

We  deplore  and  condemn  that  policy  of  Contrrcss  which  permits 
employmt-nt  of  Governmental  ag'^ncies  obviously  and  fla:;r.ir!y  In 
the  interest  of  special  groups,  and  in  utter  di-'-regard  of  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  the  overwhelniin:T  majority  of  American 
working  men  and  women,  of  business  and  industry  and  of  all 
other  citizens  not  the  beneficiaries  oi  this  abu.se  of  governmental 
functions  and   responsibulties. 

We  deplore  and  condemn  the  present  trend  toward  constantly 
greater  centralization  of  power  in  a  few  hands  or  in  tlie  hands 
of  any  one  man.  and  the  assumption  of  cver-increiusins  control 
over  the  lives  and  liberties  of  our  citizen.s.  workers,  farmers,  and 
businessmen  alike,  and  very  particularly  the  unconstitutional  dele- 
gation of  dictatorial  powers  to  appointive  bodies  and  the  abuse  of 
those  powers  by  officials  not  chosen  by  popular  suffrage  and  appar- 
ently accountable  to  no  one  but  themselves. 

We  approve  governmental  intervention  in  the  natural  operation 
of  economic  laws  under  our  American  s\stem  of  free  enterprise 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  protects  all  economic  groups,  individ- 
ually and  collectively,  against  practices  repugnant  to  the  American 
Mii.se  of  fair  play  and  common  decencv  and  detrimental  to  na- 
tional progress,  prosperity,  and  unity.  We  are  opposed  uiialterably 
to  governmental  dictatorship  over  bti-iness.  indu-^try,  labor,  and 
a-'nculture  as  distinguished  from  fair  and  reasonable  Government 
rcgtilation. 

Tiie  preamble  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Act.  commonly 
known  as  the  Wattner  Act.  pa.ssed  3  years  ago.  declares  its  pur- 
pose to  be  "to  reduce  industrial  strife  •  •  •."  The  record  shows 
that  industrial  •  trif e  almost  immediately  reached  an  all-time  high 
and  has  remained  abnormally  high;  that  the  administration  of 
this  law  has  cixst  millions  in  direct  Government  expense,  ha*  cost 
Industry  and  business  more  millions  to  defend  themselves,  and 
has  cost  the  employees  themselves  most  of  all  through  lost  wages 
and  Increased  cost  of  the  things  they  buy. 

Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  steady  and  increased  employment, 
hiqher  annual  wages,  reduction  of  taxati.in.  the  elimination  of 
indu.-trial  strife,  and  the  resumption  of  the  march  of  American 
progress,  we  advocate  and  urge  repeal  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 


lations Act,  and  the  enactment  of  a  Labor  Relations  Act  that 
will  reflect  fundamental  Aine-ic.m  prmciiJles  and  be  fair  to  em- 
ployer, employee,  and  tlie  public  at   large. 
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ADDRESS    BY    HON     CHESTER    H     GROSS.    OF    PENNSYLVANIA 

SEPTEMBER  28.   Ut,?9 


Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  followinR  .'synopsis  of  an 
address  which  I  delivered  on  September  28.  1939,  at  Cham- 
ber.sburg.  Pa.: 

Speaking  before  the  Chambersburg  Republican  Club.  Congre,s.snian 
CHH.STER  H  Gross  briefly  set  forth  the  achievements  of '  the  Re- 
publican minority  in  the  recent  .session  He  dmied  the  state- 
ment of  the  Presiden'  that  the  Republicans  and  certain  Dem- 
ocrats formed  a  coalition  to  block  the  objectives  of  the  New  Deal. 
but  claimed  that  the  support  given  tlie  Republican  leadership  by 
tho  economy-minded  Democrats  was  nothing  more  nor  le..s  than  a 
spontaneous  respcn.se  to  a  mighty  wave  of  disapproval  arising  all 
over  the  country  against  the  reckles.-,  expi-nditure  i  f  jjublic  tunds. 
Under  th-'  splendid  leadership  of  Conm  es.-man  Joseph  W.  M.^RTl^r, 
floor  leader  of  the  House.  Conrrc.ss  turi;ed  back  a  propo.-.al  to 
rai.se  the  national  debt  limit  above  $45  000  000000.  and  rejected 
the  $3,800.000  000  -pend-lcnd  program  which  sought  to  evade  the 
limitation  upon  the  national  debt,  and  once  more  forbade  addi- 
tional   expenditures   on   the   crackpot    Florida    ship   canal 

Under  the  same  aggressive  leadership  tht>  Hiu.'^e  and  the  Senate 
turned  back  the  administrations  att.'mpt  to  involve  America  in 
Europf-an  politics,  and  voted  v.i.,t  sums  for  national  defen.se  on 
land    sea.  and  air  at  home 

Likewi.-e  tax  revision  measures  have  been  forced,  which  will 
no  doubt  be  extended  in  the  next  se.ssion.  th.it  are  going  to  be  of 
tremendous  help  to  industry  in  this  country  m  the  next  year 
or  two. 

Social  Security  was  revamped,  and  the  fuiids  now.  Instead  of 
bein<x  dumped  into  the  P'ederal  Treasury  to  be  used  for  every! hi:ig 
except  Social  Security,  will  go  into  a  trust  fund  and  will  iinally 
find  their  way  to  those  for  whom  it  was  Intended.  They  likewi.se 
froze  pay-roll  tax  at  the  present  rate  and  saved  industry  and  labor 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the  next  3  years  By  this  wise 
handling  of  these  funds  it  will  be  possible  to  make  "upward  of 
one  and  a  half  million  more  people  benetieiai  les  to  Social  Security. 

Tli'y  have  fore  d  audit  svstems  to  be  I'stabh^hed  that  will  keep 
the  taxpayers  informed  of  actual  governmental  costs  in  the  futtire. 
as  well  as  in  > mie  degree  limited  sub.-ldized  Government  competi- 
tion with  private  enterprises. 

We  have  expi  .-.ed  and  partially  reform^^d  the  virinus  political  ma- 
niptilation  of  W    P    A    work  relief  by  the  New  Dial  racketeers 

Overrode  militant  opposition  and  pa.ssed  the  Hatch  b;ll.  which 
will  compel  certain  men  in  high  public  office  from  usint  political 
pressure  in  elections 

We  have  enacted  Itttlslation  dealing  with  aliens.  Communists,  and 
Fascists  within  our  cotmtry. 

We  have  amended  the  Government  reorcnniZKation  bill  and  sus- 
tained the  time-tested  constitutional  principle  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances, thereby  eliminating  many  (jf  the  dangerous  jiowcis  of 
dictatorship. 

We  have  forced  an  Investigation  of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board,  the  findings  of  which  without  a  doubt  will  be  as  shocking 
as  was  the  investigation  of  the  W.  P.  A. 

We  have  forced  congressional  inquiry  into  the  damage  caused  to 
Am.erican  Indu.stry  and  agriculture  by  the  so-called  recipr<Kal-trade 
agreements 

The  Republican  resolution  requiring  10  percent  cut  cr  savings 
on  all  departmental  appropriations  was  received  by  the  administra- 
tion with  only  a  Jeer, 

The  s-venth  New  Deal  deficit  on  July  1  carried  the  national 
debt  to  the  limit  allowed  by  law  New  appropriation;,  for  the 
fi.scal  year  1940  aggregate  alm(«t  $13,000.000  000  or  three  times  the 
annual  Republican  average  of  the  previous  decade 

The  harmony  that  prevailed  and  the  .solidity  of  the  Republican 
side  of  the  House  threw  constant  fear  Into  the  lorces  of  the  New 
Deal. 
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The  pre.sent  neutrality  law  in  the  face  of  present  world  condi- 
tions contains  many  inequalities  that  will  work  badly  for  both 
the  United  States  and  foreign  governments.  Under  the  present 
law  Amc  rlcan  .ships  will  be  permitted  to  enter  combat  zones,  which 
create*  a  terrific  hazard.  Under  the  present  law  they  can  sell 
munitions  to  Japan  who  is  waging  a  ruthless  war  on  China 
sirnjuy  becau.se  they  have  not  declared  war.  while  at  the  same 
lime  It  forbids  us  from  selling  to  other  countries  who  have  de- 
clared war  It  also  permits  this  country  to  sell  to  Italy  who  in 
tuia  may  turn  the  materials  over  to  Germanv.  while  we  cannot 
sell  to  our  next  door  neighbor,  Canada,  whether  we  would  or  not. 

I  believe  that  the  Neutrality  Act  can  be  amended  and  that  we 
can  ma.ntaln  much  of  our  world  trade  without  getting  into  the 
war.  I  Ix^lieve  we  owe  It  to  American  labor  and  industry  to 
maintain  m  much  of  our  foreign  trade  as  possible.  Since  m.any 
<  f  these  belligerent  countries  owe  us  vast  sums  of  money,  which 
they  are  never  going  to  pay,  I  believe  that  the  cash-and-carry 
pro^rram  would  heli5  us  to  get  back  much  of  the  money  they  owe 
us  and  maintain  business  at  a  standard  in  this  country  that  we 
sorely  need. 

I  shall  be  very  careful  In  voting  for  mandatory  leeLslatlon  that 
it  does  not  give  anyone  In  executive  position  added  powers.  I 
well  understand  that  the  Congress  could  pass  the  burden  of 
responsibility  now  resting  upon  it  by  giving  these  powers  to  the 
President,  and  I  believe  that  these  powers  which  the  Constitu- 
tion cf  the  United  States  places  squarely  upon  the  Con^rees 
should  be  retained  by  that  body. 

No  nation  is  Justified  In  going  to  war  simply  because  a  ship  has 
been  sunk  or  nag  shot  at.  We  only  need  to  stop  and  think  of  the 
World  War  to  come  to  that  conclusion.  It  cost  10.000.000  lives — 
20  000  000  broltcn  bodies — spent  or  mortgaged  half  of  the  wealth 
of  the  western  world.  And  there  Is  no  yardstick  adequate  to 
measure   the   human   tragedies  never  revealed. 

I  btileve  if  we  approach  these  problems  calmly  and  think  and 
act  deliberately  we  can  save  our  democracy  without  getting  Into 
the  war  At  the  same  time  we  must  not  overlook  the  enemies  we 
have  within  our  gates, 

I  am  amazed  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  permits 
communistic  propaganda  to  be  handed  out  and  sold  by  the  ton  by 
the  Russian  Government  on  the  New  York  World's  Fair  ground 
I  have  carefully  scrutinized  their  material  and  find  it  boasting  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  eliminated  all  property  holders  In  Russia, 
and  in  all  their  literature  they  make  no  mention  or  reference  to 
churches  of  any  kind. 

The  Dies'  committee  reports  there  are  over  2.800  recognized 
communists  in  public  office  in  the  Federal  Government.  I  cannot 
understand  why  the  United  States  Government  should  even  per- 
nui  anyone  to  express  his  love  for  any  "ism'  in  America  at  this 
time,  and  much  less  to  tolerate  them  in  public  office.  I  trust  the 
present  Congres.s  will  take  some  very  definite  steps  to  clean  up 
America  now  before  getting  too  enthusiastic  about  pulling  some- 
one else  s  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire.  I  am  sure  that  if  we  finally 
do  have  to  get  into  the  war  we  can  go  into  it  much  stronger  if 
we  have  our  own  hou.se  In  order. 

From  the  information  I  gather  from  the  mail  I  receive.  I  believe 
the  sentiment  in  the  countrv  now  is  crvstallizing  in  favor  of  the 
cash-and-carry  plan  as  presented  by  "the  President.  I  believe 
that  under  thi.s  plan  the  dangers  of  becoming  entangled  in  the 
war  would  be  very  much  less  and  at  the  K:\me  time  It  would  be 
better  for  our  country  economically. 

Tills  one  thing  I  want  definitely  understood— that  my  actions  In 
the  weeks  that  lie  ahead,  on  thf^  neutralitv  Question,  will  not  be 
dominated  by  partisan  pohtics.  I  intend  to  place  my  Americanism 
alv.ve  partisanship  when  the  welfare  of  the  country  and  the 
happiness  of  cur  people  are  at  stake. 
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RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOHN    KEE.    OF    WEST   VIRGINIA, 

OCTOBER  21,   1939 


Mr.  KEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  include  the  following  address  delivered  by  me  over 
the  Red  Network  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  from 


Station  WRC.  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Saturday,  October  21 
1939,  at  7  o'clock  p.  m.: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  as  a  native-born  citizen  of  the  United 
States,  having  at  heart  the  best  interests  of  my  coimtry.  and  as 
a  Member  of  Congress,  I  am  in  accord  with  the  proposal  now 
pending  before  the  Congress  to  repeal  the  embargo  clause  in  the 
Bo-called  Neutrality  Act. 

Ill  my  Judgment  the  statement  frequently,  carelessly,  and  often 
deliberately  made  that  a  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision  would 
get  us  irito  war,  or  will  even  be  a  step  in  that  direction,  is  not 
supported  by  reason  and  is  not  the  conclusion  of  Intelligent 
thought.  There  can  be  no  basis  for  the  conclusion  that  our  repeal 
01  an  unneutral  act  would  have  a  greater  tendency  to  drag  us  into 
international  conflict  than  would  our  retention  of  this  act  upon 
our  statutes.  The  embargo  was  an  unfortunate  experiment  and  an 
error.  It  was  in  derogation  of  international  law  and  reversed  a 
policy  this  Nation  had  followed  for  a  century  and  a  quarter.  Its 
repeal  will  be  to  correct  a  grievous  mistake. 

Daily  the  advocates  of  so-called  strict  neutrality  and  those  who 
argue  the  loudest  against  the  repeal  of  the  embargo,  point  to  the 
Netherlands  and  the  Scandinavian  countries  as  shining  examples 

r?,l^^  12.  ^?^^'i^-  ^^  ^'^  ^°"^'y  declaimed:  "These  countries  stayed 
out  of  the  last  war,  why  can't  we  follow  their  lead  and  stay  out  of 
this  one?  •  Very  well,  we  can  follow  them  only  by  a  repeal  of  the 
embargo.  It  is  true  that  Norway.  Sweden,  Denmark.  Holland  all 
stayed  out  of  the  World  War— all  were  neutral.  Not  one  of  these 
States,  however,  embargoed  either  sales  or  shipments  to  beUigtrent 
countries.  None  of  them  even  had  a  neutrality  statute  such  as 
ours  and  certainly  no  similar  embargo  clause.  Trade  was  carried 
Z?r^  cvf<  ^^°5^^  during  the  war  under  the  rules  of  Intematlcnal 
;f        Shipments  were  even  permitted  In  vessels  of  their  own  na- 

JbTti^t*.  ■  7^^.%^  **°  *^^^  countries  fit  Into  the  argument  of 
the  antirepealists? 

Q«3^f  o"  "°,T*  P^"^l"8  ^fore  Congress  and  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  wUl  not  permit  us  to  go 
fJ^Lrl^n?^^^^^  °^  shipping  as  did  the  neutral  countries  of 
Europe^  It  will  not  permit  shipments  to  be  made  In  American  ves- 
sels. It  will  permit  the  ships  of  all  countries  to  come  to  our  ports 
pay  cash  for  our  commodities,  take  title  to  the  goods  purchased' 
and  carry  these  goods  away  In  their  own  ships  and  at  their  own 

nnS?K?°^  ^^  ^^}  pointed  out  just  why  and  how  this  policy  can 
f.^^.^  ^^^^  ^^  'o  ^°  '^"-  "^^  ™"«  statement  that  It  will  do  so 
is  not  enough.  Such  an  argument  is  mere  dicta  without  proof. 
The  self-evident  truth  Is  that  the  embargo  clause  in  the  present 
law  is  an  aid  to  Germany  and  to  all  other  nations  engaged  in  ag- 
gressive acts.  These  nations  were  fully  prepared  In  advance  for 
the  undertaking  in  which  they  are  now  engaged  ^°^ance  .or 

The  fact  that  the  embargo  provision  In  our  statutes  Is  an  aid  to 
Germany  cannot  be  disputed.  On  June  27  last,  during  the  debate 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  upon  the  neutrality  measure  I 
made  upon  the  floor  this  statement:  "If  we  faU  to  repeal  this  em- 
bargo our  action  will  be  celebrated  upon  the  streets  of  Berlin  " 
On  the  day  following  the  passage  of  the  bill  with  the  so-called 
\orys  amendment— the  amendment  providing  a  mandatory  embargo 
against  all  sales  and  shipments  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  bel- 
ligerent nations— the  news  dispatches  from  abroad  reported  that 
the  Nazis  were  holding  in  Berlin  an  enthusiastic  celebration  of  this 
action  of  Congress.  Thus,  while  supporters  of  the  embargo  clause 
were  here  Joyously  congratulating  each  other  upon  a  political 
victory,  the  followers  of  Hitler,  with  equal  Joy,  were  In  Berlin  hail- 
ing the  fact  that  the  United  States  Government,  the  greatest 
democracy  in  the  world,  had  again  written  for  Adolf  Hitler  a  blank 
check  to  be  filled  in  at  the  expense  of  the  defenseless  nations  of 
Europe. 

It  eannot  be  said  that  the  embargo  provision  was  reinstated  In  the 
pending  Neutrality  Act  by  the  House  of  Representatives  either 
blindly.  Innocently,  or  without  a  full  understanding  that  it  would 
be  of  aid  to  Germany  and  the  aggressor  powers  of  Europe  The 
Members  were  fully  advised  of  the  vital  importance  to  Hitler  of  a 
reftisal  upon  our  part  to  permit  the  tmprepared  and  unready  nations 
of  the  world  to  secure  arms  necessary  for  their  defense  against 
their  total  destruction  or  their  absorption  by  the  nation  which 
had,  in  advance,  fully  prepared  Itself  to  accomplish  this  purpose 
By  the  same  provision  In  the  present  law  we  had  already  Elveii 
to  Hitler  a  free  hand  In  Czechoslovakia.  'We  had  told  hlrn  to  go 
ahead  and  take  the  country,  and  we  would  see  to  It  that  no  help 
could  possibly  be  secured  from  vis  for  the  imhappy  people  he  had 
marked  for  destruction.  Hopeless  and  helpless,  these  people  sur- 
rendered to  the  Inevitable.  Today  their  government  Is  no  more 
their  national  Independence  Is  destroyed;  their  Individual  llbertv 
Is  but  a  memory.  ' 

The  operation  and  effect  of  the  embargo  was  clearly  demon- 
strated by  each  new  event  In  Europe,  where  Hitler,  smug  and  satis- 
fled  with  the  policy  we  had  adopted,  was  taking  everything  he 
coveted  without  any  fear  of  resistance.  And  yet  with  all  these 
facts  before  us.  a  majority  of  the  Hou.se  deliberately  wrote  Into 
the  pending  measure  a  continuance  of  the  embargo.  Came  then 
the  celebration  In  Berlin.  Came  then  the  march  of  the  Hitler 
forces  into  Poland.  Came  then  the  sound  of  guns  heralding  the 
beginning  of  a  gre.it  war. 

Let  us  mark  this:  The  guns  that  opened  this  war  did  not  ccme 
from  America.     They  are  German  guns     They  bear  the  label  "Made 
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In  Germany "  They  were  made  there  for  the  very  purpose  for 
uliich  they  aro  bf>ini^  used — to  carry  on  an  offensive  against  weaker 
nations.  And  Germany  can  continue  to  make  them.  Our  en.bargo 
V.1II  never  silence  those  t^uns.  If  it  serves  any  purpose  whatever, 
It  will  but  serve  to  make  impossible  any  defense  upon  the  part 
cf  the  unfortunate  people  against  whom  the  "■Made  in  Germany" 
guns   are  directed 

Wo  may  perhaps  never  know  to  what  extent  the  actions  of 
Adolf  Hitler  were  Influenced  by  the  failure  of  the  American  Con- 
gress to  repeal  the  embargo.  The  fact  that  such  failure  was 
celebrated  in  Germany  and  greeted  there  with  cheers  certainly 
6tam.ps  the  embargo  with  German  approval.  It  was  detlnite  notice 
to  Hitler  that  the  nations  against  which  he  contemplated  aggres- 
sive action  could  not  hope  to  secure  any  means  of  defense  f'-om 
the  great  United  States  of  America.  It  was  a  "go  ahead"  signal 
which  the  dictator  mu.st  have  appreciated.  Whether  or  not  he 
would  have  gone  ahead  without  the  signal  we  do  not  know.  To  my 
m.iiid.  however,  the  events  following  our  action,  or  lack  of  action,  at 
the  last  se^s!i;M  place  a  heavy  burden  upon  the  collective  conscience 
of  those  who  so  blithely  assumed  that  responsibility. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  had  Congress  at  the  last  session 
promptly  passed  the  neutrality  measure  as  it  was  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  wilh  its  repeal  of  the  embargo 
clause,  that  action  would  have  given  Adolf  Hitler  pause.  It  n^ay 
iiideed  have  been  an  effectual  deterrent  Certainly  there  would 
liave  passed  before  the  dictator  the  mental  picture  of  a  great 
nation  i>f  130  000.000  people,  with  productive  fields  and  farms, 
with  unlimited  natural  resources,  with  skilled  artisans  and 
workers,  with  great  mills  and  factories,  with  ever,-  facility  to 
fabricate  even  better  things  than  these  labeled  "Made  in  Ger- 
many." And  with  this  there  would  have  appeared  a  companion 
picture — one  showing  the  sea  lanes  leading  to  our  opi^n  ports 
and  above  these  ports  the  sign,  "Come  and  get  It."  With  this 
picture  before — this  picture  of  an  open  door  of  promise  to  the 
weaker  nations  of  the  world — who  shall  say  that  Adolf  Hitler 
would  not  have  hesitated  before  turning  his  "madc-in-Gormany" 
gtins  upon  Poland 

But  the  embargo  clause  was  not  repealed.  Gentlemen  whose 
sources  of  information  were,  they  said,  much  more  reliable  than 
those  available  to  the  President,  told  us  there  would  be  no  war. 
What  happened  is  now  history.  Regardless  of  our  optimistic  self- 
a>.-tirance.  Germany  acted.  Today  Poland  is  conquered  and  dis- 
membered. Her  cities  and  towns  have  been  destroyed  and  her 
people  slaughtered.  The  stark  forms  of  her  countless  dead  bear 
silent  witness  to  the  brutal  and  horrible  threat  that  hovers  over 
the  world  like  a  dread  shadow.  The  territory  of  a  once  free  and 
Independent  nation  has  been  carved  at  the  table  of  international 
banditry  And  now  the  gentlemen  who  were  so  well  informed 
tell  us  that  this  is  water  over  the  dam  and  It  is  therefore  too  late 
for  us  to  revise  our  policy.  They  vcjlce  the  a-sertiun  that  it  will 
be  unneutral  for  us  to  repeal  an  unneutral  and  indefensible  act. 
Their  position  is  the  impossible  one  that  our  mistake  is  a  fact 
accompli.'hed  and  cannot  be  remedied. 

The  aggressor  nations  of  the  world  have  not  yet  reached  the  goal 
ot  their  ambitions.  Their  gre.ed  for  conquest  has  not  been  satisfied, 
their  appetite  for  dominion  has  not  been  satiated,  their  dreams  of 
power  have  not  been  fully  realized.  Not  yet  can  Adolf  Hitler,  like 
Alexander,  weep  because  there  are  no  other  worlds  to  conquer.  Not 
yet  can  Mu.'-solini  order  a  Roman  triumph  and  wear  a  Caesar's 
laurels  before  his  legions.  Not  yet  can  the  militaristic  power 
behind  the  Japanese  throne  report  to  their  sacred  Mikado  a  world 
remade  to  their  hearts"  desire.  Not  yet  can  Stalin  a.ssure  his  own 
timid  soul  that  the  world  has  been  purged  of  all  those  who  dare 
the  treason  of  Independent  thotight.  There  are  still  functioning 
In  this  war-'^orn  world  a  few  governments  based  upon  a  conception 
of  human  rights — governments  which  do  not  consider  individuals 
mere  pawns  upon  the  chessboard  of  life.  There  are  still  govern- 
ments with  peoples  who  are  yet  nurturing  and  fostering  the  ideals 
of  d^^mocracy.  There  are  still  left  In  this  world,  organized  Into 
national  units,  peoples  who  yet  retKain  an  unshaken  faith  in  a  Just 
and  an  all-wise  God.  These  are  the  lands,  the  people,  the  worlds 
that  the  Hitlers,  the  Stalins,  the  Mussolinis,  and  their  like  nu:,-.t 
take  In  their  stride,  must  subdue,  must  conquer,  must  bring  under 
the  la.~h  and  within  the  shackles  of  their  brute  force  or  else  witness 
the  collapse  of  the  empires  they  have  already  builded. 

Tills  fight  is  on  now,  and  no  one  knows  how  long  it  will  continue. 
We  do  know  that  unless  the  dictators  are  crushed  the  world  mu.st 
expect  to  be  ruled  by  brute  force  alone.  So  far  our  own  country 
is  not  in  tins  fight,  and  we  do  not  want  to  get  in  It.  No  citiwn  of 
this  country  wants  war.  As  we  stand  on  the  sidelines,  however, 
we  do  know  that  if  this  war  results  in  the  do\<.nfuU  of  the  dic- 
tators, if  the  democracies  win  a  victory  over  na/i-lsm  and  commu- 
nism, then  ycu  and  I  and  our  chilciren  and  their  children  will 
through  all  the  ftiture  years  thank  God  for  that  victory. 

The  world  is  today  facing  Its  greatest  crisis.  Is  there  any  .sound 
reason  why.  while  humanity's  fate  trembles  in  the  balance,  the 
Uiuted  States  Government  s'nould,  through  an  embargo  against 
the  sale  of  commodities,  continue  to  lend  its  aid  to  the  forces  of 
evil?  Let  us  write  this  unneutral  act  off  our  statute  books.  Let 
us  forbid,  not  the  sale  of  our  commodities,  but  their  carriage  on 
American  sliips  through  zones  of  danger. 


Let  us  keep  our  country  neutral  -  neutral  without  coward're, 
neutral  without  skulking  behind  the  doors  of  exp.>diency,  neutral 
according  to  the  precedent  we  followed  since  the  founding  of  our 
Government,  neutral  without  deliberately  and  knowingly  lending 
cur  aid  to  Nazis  and  Communists  in  their  war  to  impose  ilie  rule  of 
brute  force  upon  mankind. 


Domestic    Problems    Should     Have    Attention    of 

Conj^ress 

)  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

^  OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

t)F  MINNK.sOT.V 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PacrRKSEXTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1939 

Mr.  PITTENGER.  Mr,  Speaker,  thi.s  special  s\s.sion  of 
Congress  was  convened  on  September  21,  and  we  ha\e  been 
in  session  ever  since  that  date.  It  is  true  that  proposed 
amendments  to  our  present  neutrality  law  have  had  the 
consideration  of  Congress.  It  is  equally  true  that  no  other 
legislation  has  been  considered  by  any  of  the  committees. 
When  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-.sixth  Cong:ress  ad- 
journed on  August  5,  1939,  there  were  many  domestic  prob- 
lems which  were  awaiting  the  attention  of  the  administra- 
tion and  of  the  Congress  controlled  by  it.  Those  problems 
were  vital  and  important.  Upon  their  solution  depend  the 
welfare  of  America,  One  of  those  problems  was  the  matter 
of  unemployment.  On  August  5  last,  several  million  men 
and  women  were  unemployed  in  the  United  States.  They 
had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  administration  v.ould  do 
something  to  help  them  solve  their  difficulties. 

Tlie  new  Wor'd  War  started  on  September  1,  1939,  and 
since  that  date  the  atteiition  of  people  generally  lias  been 
directed  toward  Europe,  and  the  administration  has  appar- 
ently failed  to  give  thought  to  the  problem  of  the  unemployed 
at  home,  I  believe  a  mistake  has  been  made  in  insisting  that 
only  neutrality  legislation  should  be  taken  up  and  considered 
now.  I  have  before  me  a  recent  Associated  Press  dispatch, 
stating  that  there  are  5.000,000  homeless  boys,  jobless  Ameri- 
can youths  wandering  about  the  country  today.  Government 
agencies  are  doing  something  to  meet  this  problem,  but  to 
date  the  program  has  been  wholly  inadequate.  Legislation 
should  be  studied  which  will  in  some  measure  help  to  ke<  p 
open  the  field  of  opportunity  for  these  young  men  and 
thereby  make  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  some  kind  of 
employment.  It  is  ihe  duty  cf  the  administration  to  submit 
a  program  to  Congress  along  these  lines. 

In  this  connection,  I  have  another  dispatch  which  quotes 
Col.  Francis  C.  Harrington,  Work  Projects  Administrator,  as 
saying  that  even  the  alleged  possibility  of  a  European  war 
will  not  take  care  of  the  millions  of  people  who  are  unem- 
ployed. I  am  talking  now  about  adults  and  not  about  the 
homeless  beys  of  this  land.  Tliere  is  going  around  in  our 
midst  frequent  statements  that  this  country  must  mix  into 
the  European  war  in  order  to  give  jobs  for  unemployed.  A.s 
Cclonel  Harrington  points  out,  leaving  out  the  ethics  of  such 
argument,  there  is  no  basis  for  the  chum  that  the  Euroix'an 
war  will  take  care  of  our  unemployed  problem.  It  is  a 
domestic  problem.  A  Government  program  .should  be  ini- 
tiated which  will  encourage  private  industry  to  open  the 
factories  and  the  mills  and  to  make  it  po.ssible  to  increase 
the  number  of  those  who  arc  able  to  get  jobs.  Let  no  one 
be  deceived.  The  basis  of  any  real  pro.spiTity  in  this  country 
cannot  be  based  on  the  tragedy  of  a  war  across  the  ocean. 
Tills  is  one  rea.son  why,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Congress  should 
stay  in  session  and  the  Government  should  consider  legisla- 
tion along  these  lines. 
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The  National  Health  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

OF   MOKT.^NA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  24  legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4).  1939 


RADIO  .AX)DRESS  BY  HON    ROBERT  F    WAGNER,  OF  NEW  YORK 

OCTOBER   23,    1939 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  while  democracy  has  made 
a  marked  retreat  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  in  the 
Old  World,  in  this  country  it  has  made  a  distinct  advance. 
I  know  of  no  more  effective  manner  of  combating  the  dan- 
gerous ideologies  of  Europe  than  by  strengthening  the  ram- 
parts of  democracy  at  home.  A  national  health  program. 
will  have  a  tremendous  effect  in  fortifying  the  essential  faith 
of  the  American  people  in  the  processes  of  democracy.  The 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  New  York  I  Mr,  Wagner  1 
delivered  a  valuable  address  on  this  subject  on  a  broadcast 
over  a  Nation-wide  hock-up  of  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  during  the  national  radio  forum  of  the  Washington  Star 
on  Monday  night.  October  23.  1939.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  this  address  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Con- 

GRES-SIONAL   RECORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  frie!id.«.  in  adrirosslng  you  tonight  on  an  Important  dome.nic 
l.s-^iie.  I  ana  mindful  that  your  thoughts  are  centered  for  the  most 
part  on  happenlr.i:s  abroad.  The  course  of  events  on  European 
battle  fronus  holes  for  all  of  us  a  morbid  fascination,  born  cf 
horror  that  tuch  things  can  be  in  a  civilized  age,  born  of  fear  that 
the  flames  uf  war  may  somehow  leap  the  ocean  barrier 

In  this  crisis  the  President,  the  Congress,  and  all  the  American 

people  are  motivated  by  a  single  thought  and  a  single  objective 

til  keep  th's  Nation  In  the  path  of  peace.  No  appearance  of  tcm- 
poraiy  advantage,  no  tics  of  sympathy  or  wiles  of  propagand.T  must 
ucakcn  that  peaceful  purpose.  America's  destiny  will  be  fulfilled 
ncjt  by  becoming  party  to  the  deep-seated  rivalries  of  Europe  but 
by  fostering  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness  right  here 
at  home. 

At  a  time  of  world  upheaval  many  Americans  are  concerned 
about  the  possible  Invasion  of  this  continent  bv  philosophies  of 
gpv(rnment  alien  to  our  own.  To  discourage  and,  if  necessary,  to 
r«'pel  any  armed  agj^-ession  from  without  we  have  built  mighty 
defen.«es  on  land  and  sea  and  In  the  air.  These  defenses  must 
and  win  be  further  strengthened.  But  our  citadel  of  democracy 
cannot  be  defended  by  force  of  arms  alone.  The  danger  of  alien 
encroiichmont  is  not  lessened  If  in  building  up  our  armaments 
wo  neglect  to  watch  on  other  ramparts.  If  under  the  stress  of  the 
European  war  we  allow  Intolerance  or  subversive  movements  to 
spread  their  contagion  in  our  midst.  If  we  relax  our  protection  of 
civil  liberties,  if  we  permit  our  social  gains  to  be  Impaired  or  their 
further  growth  to  be  arrested,  then  American  democracy  will, 
Indeed,  have  been  conquered — conquered  without  firing  a  shot! 
Against  any  such  surrender  to  the  enemy  within  our  gates  the 
American  people  must  redouble  their  eternal  vigilance. 

About  a  year  ago.  when  the  morale  of  the  democratic  world  was 
at  a  very  low  ebb,  I  stressed  a  lesson  from  history  which  I  think 
It  appropriate  to  recall  in  the  present  hour: 

"The  fatal  weakness  of  a  despotic  government  Is  Internal,  just 
as  the  enduring  strength  of  a  free  people  lies  within  themselves. 
No  autocrat  has  ever  had  enough  armies  to  protect  him  In  the  long 
run  against  the  resurgence  of  the  human  spirit  in  his  own  country. 
No  democratic  government  has  ever  declined  unless  It  was  first 
undermined  from  within  by  a  denial  of  the  equality  and  freedom 
of  opportunity  upon  which  democracy  rests." 

All  our  efTorts  In  the  last  6  years  have  been  devoted  to  projecting 
that  Ideal  of  equality  and  freedom  of  opportunity  into  every  phase 
of  cur  economic  life.  For  that  reason  the  steady  retreat  of  de- 
mocracy overseas  has  been  paralleled  by  the  steadv  advance  of  de- 
m.neracy  in  the  New  World  all  about  us.  New  weapons  of  air  power 
and  sea  power  have  been  reinforced  by  the  awakened  strength  of  a 
frco  pcopie. 

And  so  today,  amid  the  strife  and  confusion  of  the  Old  World,  the 
ramparts  we  watch  must  embrace  all  the  Instrumpnts  for  economic 
and    human    adjustment    we    have    so    recently    and    so    carefully 


forged— labor  standards  and  market  standards:  soil,  forest,  and 
water  conservation:  sJum  clearance;  unemployment  insxirance:  se- 
curity m  old  age.  The  protection  and  advancement  of  these  instru- 
ments are  as  essential  to  our  democratic  life  as  the  safety  of  cur 
geccraphical  frontiers. 

None  of  these  economic  prcb!enTS  which  hare  engaged  cur 
earne-t  attention  in  the  years  since  1933  \^as  created  by  the  great 
depression.  All  cf  them  were  in  some  mea^xire  part  of  th.'  price 
we  pay  for  the  material  benefits  cf  a  machine  age.  All  of  them 
had  been  aggravated  by  long  neglect.  And  In  each  InsUnce  cur 
ta^k  was  to  substitute  systematic  safeguards  for  haphazard  relief 
to  find  ways  of  preventing  the  underlying  causes  rather  than  deal- 
ing wi:h  the  results  after  tliey  had  gotten  out  cf  hand. 

A  national-health  program  raises  the  same  challenging  is-^ues  In 
a  field  of  human  need  that  extends  Into  everv  home  in  the  land 
v,e  cannot  boast  cf  attaining  social  security  so  long  as  tiiat  pro- 
gram remains  on  our  list  of  unfinished  business. 

In  the  last  few  years,  under  the  impetus  of  Federal  health 
programs  guided  by  the  Children's  Bureau  and  the  Public  Health 
Service,  we  have  seen  greater  advances  In  public-health  work 
than  in  any  similar  period  cf  our  history.  But  the  record  of  im- 
partial surveys  and  the  testimony  of  reliable  experts  bear  witness 
that  the  medical  needs  which  remain  uncared  for  dwarf  what  has 
already  been  accomplished. 

More  than  half  the  counties  in  the  United  States  have  no  full- 
time,  trained,  public-health  officer;  hvmdrcds  of  counties  are 
wiUiout  public-health  nurses;  and  only  a  fortunate  few  have  ma- 
ternal and  child-health  personnel  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs 
under  professional  standards  of  adequacy.  The  combined  Federal 
State,  and  local  preventive  health  measures  are  utterly  inadequate 
to  cope  with  fundamental  health  problems  affecting  the  welfare 
of  millions  cf  cur  citizens,  such  as  maternal  and  child  care  venereal 
dkease,  pneum.onia,  tuberculosis,  and  occupational  diseases  Yet 
these  are  the  fields  where  comparatively  small  expenditures  now 
will  yield  the  greatest  savings  in  human  life  and  human  suffering 
By  the  prompt  application  cf  known  and  acceptet!  methods  of 
trcatm.cnt.  for  ex.imple.  the  annual  tell  of  maternal  deaths  covild 
be  cut  in  half,  the  live.=;  cf  at  least  50.000  new-born  Infants  could 
be  saved  each  year,  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  physically  handi- 
capped children  could  be  restored  to  normal  life 

In  measuring  the  need  for  health  services,  reliance  on  national 
averages  will  often  conceal  rather  than  reveal  the  true  state  of 
affairs.  There  are  tremendous  variations  among  different  locali- 
ties and  ir.come  groups  in  the  extent  of  available  care,  physicians 
and  hospitals.  The  very  areas  and  population  groups  that  need 
the  care  and  services  most  are  lowest  in  the  economic  scale  and 
actually  receive  them  least  of  all.  A  majority  of  the  2,000.000 
babies  born  each  year,  for  example,  are  born  in  families  having  In- 
comes below  $1,000  a  year.  In  view  of  our  declining  population 
growth.  It  is  a  matter  of  grave  concern  that  the  areas  and  Income 
groups  making  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  national  birth  rate 
Sd^'chlld  ^"'^  ^°  °°'  '"''''^'''^  adequate  medical  care  for  mother 

th^%t?>i%M'r,^  been  describing  are  by  no  means  confined  to 
l^Tr^lJ^  r"^^  ^^'"'^-  ^^"^  °'  millions  of  families  In  the  lower- 
and  middle-Income  groups— farmers,  factory  hands  and  white- 
collar  workers— are  unable  to  meet  the  high  and  unpredictable  cost 
of  serious  Illness.  These  families,  making  up  the  bulk  of  the  pop- 
ulation, nsk  only  that  some  economic  mechanism  be  devised  to 
enable  them  to  pay  their  own  way,  ucviseu   w 

In  addition  to  these  deficiencies  In  care  and  services  there  Is 
completely  lacking  any  systematic  protection  of  the  Individual 
against  loss  of  Income  in  times  of  sickness.  American  workers  n^e 
losing  about  $1,000,000,000  a  year  through  dlsabUlty  not  artsina 
out  of  their  employment.  If  only  temporarily  disabled  the  wage 
earner  finds  his  Income  cut  off  precisely  at  the  time  when  medical 
bills  make  their  greatest  drain  on  his  meager  resources  If  per- 
manently disabled,  he  finds  himself  thrown  upon  the  human  scrap- 
heap,  unemployed  and  unemployable.  In  either  event  whether 
sickness  lasts  for  a  week  or  a  Uftlme,  he  has  no  recourse'  whatever 
to  unemployment  or  compensation  benefits  In  the  prime  of  life 
or  to  retirement  benefits  when  he  reaches  the  age  of  65, 

In  the  hospital,  the  laboratory,  and  on  their  dally  rounds  doc- 
tors have  labored  from  earliest  times,  sacrificing  all  material  gain 
and  often  life  Itself,  In  order  that  you  and  I  might  live  In  health- 
ful and  productive  security.  Today,  when  medical  science  offers 
greater  promise  than  ever  before,  the  tragedy  is  that  mllllonB  of 
people  have  not  the  means  to  pay.  The  national  health  program 
was  designed  to  bridge  that  gap.  through  the  cooperative  efforts 
of  all  who  do  or  can  contribute  to  the  solution  of  a  common 
problem  and  the  lightening  of  a  common  burden. 

As  outlined  In  the  national -health  bill  which  I  have  Introduced 
the  program  proposes  grants-ln-ald  to  the  States,  for  the  expansion 
of  public-health  services  and  maternal  and  child  care,  the  con- 
struction of  needed  hospitals  and  health  centers,  the  development 
of  general  programs  of  medical  care,  and  the  provision  of  tem- 
porary disability  insurance.  I  have  also  Introduced  separately  a 
proposal  for  retirement  benefits  to  wage  earners  who  become  per- 
manently disabled,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  old-age-insurance  fund 
established  by  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Nothing  in  this  program  Infringes  upon  the  exclusive  province 
of  the  medical  profession,  to  determine  medical  needs  and  admin- 
ister medical  needs  and  medical  care.     It  does  not  create  any  vast 
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m'^rii'^al  biirrrnirrncv,  or  raise  now  barripr?  botwren  doct(  rs  and 
patients  My  ■-;!ncrre  purpose  is  tn  hie  ik  d-^wn  the  economic  bar- 
riers that  now  rxl.«t,  and  to  bring  the  doctor-patient  rel.iti'  n^hip  to 
the  millions  who  do  not  now  enjoy  its  solace  and  its  healing  benefits. 

N'or  does  the  bill  project  the  Federal  Government  into  the  ex- 
clusive domain  of  the  States.  Fedfral  cooperation  with  the 
States  in  matters  aflectme  the  public  health  began  long  ago, 
began,  in  fact,  in  the  arimmistraticn  cf  George  \Va.<hingtcn,  In 
this  field  at  least,  we  have  long  since  pa.s.^ed  the  time  whrn  doc- 
trinaire disputes  over  States"  rights  have  clouded  the  crcperative 
effort  toward  the  common  goal.  Speaking  throueh  their  health 
offlceis.  tlie  States  have  testified  to  the  value  of  exi.-tmt:  Fed-ral 
aid.  the  cooperative  spirit  in  which  it  is  being  administ(Tcd.  and 
the  need  for  its  expan-lon  along  the  broad  lines  of  tlie  program  I 
am  proposing.  The  Federal  Government  will  not  dictate  to  the 
States  the  scope  and  nature  of  their  services  or  the  methods  of 
financing.  The  bill  simply  establi.-hes  the  cooperative  basis  upon 
which  to  build  a  healthier  and  a  happier  nation. 

Toward  the  close  of  the  last  session  of  Congress  the  appropriate 
S-^iiate  ccmmittee.  after  exnaustive  hearings,  filed  a  favcruble  pre- 
liminary report  on  the  national  health  bill.  The  committee  found 
unanim''us  agreement  on  its  objectives,  undisputed  evidence  of  its 
nerd,  and  im.prt'ssive  support  for  its  adoption  among  re-^ponsible 
farm,  labor,  women's,  and  professional  groups.  For  mv^elf.  I  heart- 
ily concur  in  the  committee's  resolve  to  give  careful  .^tudy  to  the 
many  suggest icms  and  criticisms  which  have  been  offered,  with  a 
view  to  perfecting  the  bill  and  pressing  for  Its  passage  early  m  the 
next  .session  of  Congress,  I  welcome  the  counsel  and  the  guidance 
of  any  person  or  organization  that  can  contribute  to  lighting  the 
way. 

I  want  to  say  a  special  word  for  the  church  and  other  voluntary 
hospitals  Their  work  is  being  brought  home  to  you  now  in  the 
annual  campaigns  of  your  local  community  chest.  I  cannot  urge 
too  strongly  that  you  give  generously  and  with  a  full  heart  toward 
the  support  of  these  voluntary  organizations,  which  have  made 
such  a  splendid  record  of  community  service.  Between  them  and 
the  public  authorities  there  has  always  existed  a  spirit  of  partner- 
ship. Toward  the  care  of  needy  patients,  the  voluntary  hospi  als 
now  receive  from  State  and  local  governments  aggregate  con'ribu- 
tions  at  least  eciual  to  the  agtrregate  gifts  received  from  private 
plnian'-hropic  sources.  The  Federal  Government  makes  the  full- 
est poss.ble  use  of  their  facilities,  in  the  care  of  crippled  children 
under  the  S  k'i  il  S'''curlty  Act. 

The  national-health  program  is  framed  in  that  spirit.  "Where 
qualified  hc.'-pitil  facilities  arc  available  for  needy  patients,  cur 
first  objective  is  to  encourage  thr>ir  use,  by  cooperating  with  the 
States  in  extending  the  necessary  financial  help.  No  new  hos- 
pital construction  will  be  aided  except  upon  a  definite  showing, 
throuL;h  impartial  State  and  local  .surveys,  that  existing  facilities, 
private  as  well  a-  public,  are  inadequate  to  meet  the  clearly  demon- 
strated need  The  localities  must  also  .=;how  they  can  maintain 
anv  new  facilities  according  to  sound  financial,  medical,  and  per- 
sonnel stanrlards.  I  have  pledged,  and  the  Senate  committee  is 
agreed,  to  clarify  the  in'ent  of  the  bill  in  these  respects.  Every 
encouragement  will  he  given  to  the  continued  and  vigorous  activity 
of  the  voluntary  hospitals  as  an  essential  part  of  the  national  health 
program. 

It  has  been  said — and  It  will  doubtless  be  repeated — that  we 
cannot  afford  to  make  any  expenditures  now,  however  modest, 
toward  the  health  security  of  the  American  people.  I  do  not  agree, 
and  I  believe  you  do  not  agree,  with  any  such  policy  of  fal.se 
economy  Eminent  health  authorities  insist  that  as  a  nation  we  are 
not  only  sicker  than  we  need  to  be  but  sicker  than  we  can  afford  to 
be.  The  balancing  of  the  health  budget  presents  a  real  opportunity 
to  help  balance  the  fi.scal  budget. 

It  is  cheaper  to  prevent  mothers  from  dying  in  childbirth  than 
to  give  aid  to  dependent  children  bereft  of  their  mothers'  care.  It 
is  cheaper  to  introduce  preventive  measures  now  than  to  carry  the 
burden  of  home  relief,  hospitals,  and  asylums  when  disea.se  has 
reached  its  final  stages.  It  is  cheaper  to  aid  needy  farmers  to 
de' elop  a  program  of  medical  care  than  to  have  the  security  for 
Federal  farm  loans  impaired  by  the  borrowers'  ill  health.  It  is 
ch'^aper  to  help  workers  build  up  an  insurance  fund  against  loss  of 
earning  jjower  through  illness  than  to  place  the  burden  for  their 
care  upon  .'society  at  large  or  upon  members  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, already  overworked  and  underpaid.  All  this  and  more  I 
could  demonstrate  from  careful  investigations  in  medical  economics 
on   the  farm  and  in  the  city. 

But  in  the  final  analysis  the  Issue  of  cost  goes  far  beyond  any 
sui^h  material  considerations.  Who  can  measure  in  dollars  and 
cents  the  sorrow  and  frustration  of  a  single  family  disrupted  by 
death  of  crippling  illness  that  could  have  been  prevented  by  proper 
ma-dical  care'  Who  can  put  a  price  on  the  life  and  health  of  a 
sin.gle  breadwinner,  a  single  mother,  or  a  single  child  saved  by 
m.dicil  treatment  we  know  about  and  can  apply  m  time?  Who 
can  calculat,  m  m:'.terial  terms  the  net  worth  of  all  the  gams  the 
program  would  bring  in  national  health,  vigor,  and  contentnrent? 

Mv  fri(  nds.  every  civilization  Is  Judged  by  the  store  it  sets  on 
human  life  and  human  values.  Across  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific 
millions  of  our  fellow  men  are  being  offered  up  as  sacrifices  to  the 
pods  of  war  Thit  sanguinary  spectacle  we  cannot  wholly  dismiss 
from  our  thoughts  and  cur  daily  contacts.  Bur  we  can  and  should 
rejoct  its  brtitalizmg  innir.-nce  By  the  adoption  of  a  national 
health  proiiram  now  let  u^  demonstrate  t  i  all  the  world  that 
Amf^nca  places  human  resources  first  among  the  assets  of  an 
enlightened  civilization. 
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EXTEXsiox  OF  ki:makks 

OF 

HON.  JOSIAH  W.  BAILEY 

OF  NOKTH  t  .VROLIN'A 

IX  THE  SKXATK  OF  THK  UMTKI)  STATKS 

Tuesdav.  October  24  ilcQidativc  day  of  Wednesday. 
Octcbcr  4) .  1939 


STATE:,IEXT  by  HON    JOSIAII  W    bailey.  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 


Mr.  BAILEY.  Mr.  Prua"dent.  I  havo  prepared  a  .';tatcment 
cf  American  live.s  In.st  and  American  .^h  ps  .sunk  prior  to  our 
entry  into  the  World  War  and  a  statement  of  iirutral  .ships 
lost  in  the  European  War  from  Septemb.^r  3  to  October  23, 
1939.  which  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  referred  to  \va.s  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  f':^llows: 

Amfric.'^n    Lives    Lost    and    Amfrio.an    Ships    Sx'Nk    Prior    to    Our 
Entr.^ncf.  Into  World  W.^r 

The  records  cf  the  Navy  DeparTment.  Historical  Sc-tion.  disclose 
that  during  the  period  of  United  Slates  n.-utralify  from  the  dut- 
bieak  of  the  first  World  War  to  the  rupture  of  diplomatic  relations 
With  Germ.any  Febru.iry  3.  1917,  the  lives  if  only  three  Americans 
were  lost  aboard  American  merchant  ships  as  the  result  of  submarine 
aid   or  raider  activities. 

All  three  of  these  casualties  occurred  en  the  tinker  Gulfttght, 
whii  h  was  torpedoed  May  1.  191,t 

The  nature  of  thf>.':e  casualties  was  e\pl:^.ire;i  in  a  cable  from 
Anib.issador  Page  to  S-cretary  Lan.--ing  4  dav^  later,  v.lnch  '-latcri  th.it 
the  attack  on  thf^  Guljlight  CKCurred  shortly  befi^re  i.oc'ii: 

'Wireless  Operator  Short  and  Seaman  (.'harpcnta  jumped  over- 
board and  were  drowned.  •  •  •  Captain  Gunter  dud  during 
night.  Ccro'.ier's  inquest  determines  cau-e  of  death  as  heurt  f.ul- 
ure  "'  (Pa-:e  to  Lr.n.-ing.  May  7,  191>  Diplomatic  Correspcndencc, 
A   J   I.  L   XI  Special  Supplement  (1917),  pp.  76,  77  ) 

It  i>  also  pertinent  to  this  case  to  state  that  the  Gulflight  was  at 
the  time  of  th.e  attack  under  Bnti.-h  na\al  convoy  This  Is  con- 
hrir.ed  by  Pages  cable  of  May  10.  A  publi.ihed  paraphrase  of  this 
cable  s'.at.  d : 

•  Mr  Page  reports  that  it  appears  that  the  captain  of  the  GuVlUjht 
complied  without  raising  any  ciutstion  with  the  signals  of  Brituh 
patrol  boats  to  proceed  under  their  convey." 

Incidentally  the  Gulfight  was  not  sunk,  but  was  towed  to  port. 

The  following  summary  appears  in  Nrutrality  fur  the  United 
Sta'.es,  by  B'.rchard  and  Lace,  Yale  University  Prcs.  which  volume  is 
based  primarily  upon  diplomatic  Ciirrespondence  of  the  United 
Slates  as  published  by  the  State  Department 

"Including  the  case  of  the  Gulflight.  67  lives  were  lost  on  Am'  ri- 
can  vessels  between  August  4,  1914,  and  April  6,  1917,  as  a  result  of 
German  f-ubmarine  activities.  Added  to  this  total  might  be  the 
four  killed,  one  a  Spanish  stoker,  as  a  result  of  mine  explosions  in 
February  191.5.  Since  it  is  obviously  impossible  to  state  with  any 
dei^ree  of  accuracy  which  of  the  belligirents  was  respon-ible  for 
th>'se  mine  casualties,  they  have  arbitrarily  been  attributed  to  G^t- 
man  mines  by  most  writers.  But  the  startling  fact  is  that  of  ihis 
total  of  71  dead,  64,  or  90  percent,  were  lost  between  Marrh  16.  1917, 
and  April  6,  1917,  1.  e.,  during  the  last  3  weekB  of  armed  expectancy 
preliminary  to  the  declaration  of  war." 

I  Note  by  Senatiir  Bailey:  This  statement  disregards  the  impor- 
tant fact  that  the  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  did  not  begin 
until  February  1,  1917.  | 

"Including  the  194  lives  on  belligerent  merchant  ships  and  the 
1  lost  on  a  foreign  neutral  vessel,  America's  total  loss  of  life,  'wher- 
ever situated,  on  April  6.  1917,  amounted  to  266,  including  the  40 
foreigners  on  American  vessels,  for  whom  America  was  responsible. 

"During  the  2  years  and  6  months  between  the  outbreak  of  war 
and  sevf-rance  of  cur  diplomatic  relations  with  Germany,  6  ships 
(20.866  gross  tons)  of  United  States  registry  were  sunk  and  1  .-ur- 
rendeied.  Four  were  damaged  by  surface  craft  and  submarines,  of 
v.hich  one,  the  Rebecca  Palmer.  Secretary  Lansing  was  inlonned. 
suffered  about  $200  damage  from  gunfire  while  passing  through 
the  war  zone  with  no  flag  flying. 

""Losses  from  mines  increased  the  total  for  this  period  to  12 
(34  007  gross  tons)  and  7  were  damaged  Nine  other  ships  were 
sunk  during  the  period  of  armed  expectancy,  so  "ihat  the  total 
figures,  conflrmi'd  by  the  Navy  Historical  Section  records,  show  21 
ships  (70,424  gross  tons)  lest  and  7  damaged  during  the  2  years 
and  8  mouths  preceding  the  declaration  of  war  by  the  United 
btates." 


ON    BELLIGERENT    SHIPS 

A  summary  of  American  lives  lost  on  ships  of  belligerent  nations 
before  our  tntry  Into  the  war  states: 

"One  hundred  and  forty-four  passengers  and  fifty  sailors— 194 
American  citizens — had  been  lost  on  btllicerent  vessels,  of  whom 
128.  or  approximatclv  two-thirds,  were  Lusitania  victims.  Of  the 
remaining  66  cnst-s,  50  were  enrolled  as  crew,  21  of  them  on  a  vessel 
eng'vf'd  m  admiralty  service;  17  seamen  and  3  pa.^sengers  were  on 
bi  ard  ves;-,(  Is  ffdmitt.d  to  have  been  armed,  and  another  passenger 
was  on  a  convoyed  troop  ship  Thirty  of  the  nor\-Lxisitania  losses 
moreover,  occurmd  when  tho  b"lligerent  vessels  attempted  either  to 
resist  or  to  escape."     (Neutrality  for  the  United  States,  p.  220.) 

NEtJTRAL   SHIPS   LOST   IN    ELTlOPFjVN    WAR    FTIOM    SEPTEMBER    3    TO    OCTOBER 

23,     1939 

Tlie  New  York  Times  states  that  29  neutral  ships  have  been  lost 
fclnce  September  8.    Below  is  a  list  of  24,  giving  name  and  nationality 
(jf  each : 
September  8:   Dutch  minesweeper  Willem  Van  Wick. 
S<  pteuiber  12 :  Dutch  frclgh'ter  Mark  lost,  reported  to  have  rammed 
a  mine, 

September  12:   Finland  registry  Oliiebank. 

September  14:   Greek  steamer  Katingo  Hadjepateres. 

September  10:   Belgian  motorshlp  Alex  Van  Opstal. 

September  17:   Norwegian  freighter  Ronda. 

September  23:   Two  Finnish  ships — Martti-Ragnar  and  Walma 

S.pt.'mber  25:   Swedish  freighter  Gcrtrvd  Bratt. 

September  25:   Swedish  freighter  Silesia. 

September  28;   Soviet  steamer  Metalist. 

S^pieniber  28:   Swedish  steamship  Nyland. 

September  29:   Norwegian  ship  Takstaas. 

September  29:   Norwegian  ship  Solaas. 

Si-ptember  29:  Norwegian  ship  Jcni. 

October  1;  Danish  freighter  Vendia  (without  warning). 

Greek  .steamer  Diamaiitis. 

Norwegian  freighter  Hoegh  Transporter. 

Netherland  freit'hter  Binnendijk. 

Finnish  freighter  Indra. 
:   Swedish  ship  Vistula. 
October  16;   Norwegian  freighter  Gressholm. 
October  17:   Norwegian  steamship  Lorentz  W.  Hansen. 
October  23:  Swedish  steamer  Albania. 


October  4: 
October  4 : 
October  8: 
October  9: 
October  10: 


Centenary  Celebration  of  Baltimore  City  College 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  GEORGE  L.  RADCLIFFE 

OF   MARYLAND 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4).  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LE\^TS  B.  6CHWELLENBACH,  OF  WASHINGTON 


Mr.  RADCLIFFE.  Mr.  President,  on  last  Saturday,  the  21st 
Instant,  at  the  concluding  banquet  of  the  centenary  celebra- 
tion of  the  Baltimore  City  College,  in  Baltimore,  Md.,  my  home 
State,  the  senior  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Schwellen- 
bach]  delivered  an  address  dealing  primarily  with  the  subject 
of  education  and  the  Importance  of  its  relationship  to  the 
preservation  of  democracy. 

It  is  a  very  able,  instructive,  and  informative  address  on  the 
subject  of  education  and  democracy  and,  in  my  opinion,  of 
general  Interest  to  the  pieople  of  the  country.  I  therefore 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

■When  my  good  friend.  George  Radcliitt:,  ln"vlted  me  to  participate 
In  this  meeting,  I  was  happy  to  accept.  First,  because  I  felt  hon- 
ored to  be  asked  to  take  part  in  the  celebration  of  the  one  hundredth 
birthday  of  this  institution.  Any  institution  which  can  live  for 
100  years  must,  of  necessity,  be  basically  sound.  My  second  reason 
was  a  more  personal  one.  In  my  own  life,  prior  to  1935,  a  goodly 
share  of  my  time  had  been  spent  in  educational  work.  I  was  glad 
of  the  chance  to  slip  away  for  even  this  short  time  into  a  college 
atmosphere. 

It  may  be  that  because  of  my  interest  In  education  I  over- 
emphasize its  importance  in  Its  relationship  with  the  preservation 
of  our  democracy.  I  believe  that  our  system  of  education  is  and 
has  been  the  bulwark  upon  which  we  must  dejjend  for  the  defense 
of  our  democratic  instltutiona.    That  being  true,  now  more  than 


ever  before,  we  mixst  support  and  protect  our  educational  system 
and  its  freedom. 

Tliree  hundred  years  ago  education  waged  a  desperate  battle  for 
its  freedom.  An  Italian  astronomer,  Gaiilei,  studied  the  stars  in 
their  heavenly  courses.  A  burning  issue  arose  over  his  right  to  tell 
what  he  saw.  Many  feared  that  if  he  told  what  he  saw  he  would 
undermine  religious  faith.  Galilei  was  himself  a  deeply  religious 
man.  He  was  so  deeply  religious  that  he  had  faith  that  religion 
had  nothing  to  fear  from  the  truth.  He  recognized,  a.s  all  civilized 
men  have  come  to  recognize,  that  truth  has  nothing  to  fear  from 
truth.  That  is  why  the  freedom  of  education  Is  the  very  basis  of 
civilized  progress.  For  it  is  the  freedom  of  men  of  learning  in  the 
pursuit  of  knowledge  to  tlunk  and  to  declare  the  truth  as  it  is 
given  them  to  see  it. 

Since  the  days  of  Galilei,  until  very  recently,  this  has  been  gen- 
erally cherished  throughout  the  western  world.  The  most  cruel 
fate  up  to  the  present  that  had  befallen  the  modern  educator  was 
indiflercnce  or  ridicuitj.  By  and  large,  he  was  permitted  to  go  his 
way  in  peace.  Society  accepted  gratefully,  if  sometimes  belatedly, 
his  contributions  to  the  advancement  of  living. 

But  today,  In  many  parts  of  the  world,  the  educator  would  count 
himself  blessed  if  he  were  simply  looked  on  with  Indifference.  In 
some  countries,  the  educator  has  become  the  bond-slave  of  the 
ruling  political  party.  He  has  been  forced  to  lend  the  cloak  of 
education  to  what  is,  in  fact,  stark  brutality.  There  are  many  who 
could  not  remain  in  their  posts  if  they  would;  this  because  of  the 
accident  of  their  birth.  There  are  many  others  who  could  remain 
if  they  chose  to  do  so.  They,  however,  have  preferred  exile  and 
poverty  in  the  cause  of  truth  to  personal  well-being  in  the  cause 
of  deception.  These  educators  stood  firm  against  intrigue,  en- 
treaty, and  threats.  They  refused  to  lend  the  name  and  prestige 
of  educational  authority  to  myths  and  pseudo-educational  propa- 
ganda They  chose  rather  to  be  homeless  wanderers  than  to  for- 
sake the  only  aspiration  that  made  life  for  them  worth  living — 
the  aspiration  for  knowledge. 

Some  of  these  educators  we  have  welcomed  to  our  own  shores. 
We  are  receiving  from  them  the  priceless  gifts  of  their  genius. 
In  our  universities  and  colleges  they  are  adding  to  our  knowledge 
and  well-being.  To  all  of  these  modern  martjms,  those  who  have 
found  refuge  and  those  who  have  not,  we  should  bare  our  heads 
In  the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect. 

In  our  own  country  the  educator  enjoys  a  liberty  as  great  as  at 
any  time  in  the  past.  The  spirit  of  Intolerance,  of  bigotry,  of 
brutality,  has  not  penetrated  to  the  academic  halls.  There  are 
several  reasons,  I  think,  why  we  have  preserved  our  academic 
freedom.  The  most  important  reason  has  been  the  acceptance  of 
a  doctrine  expressed  by  Abraham  Lincoln  at  Edwardsville,  111., 
Sept'-mber  13.  1858.    Let  me  read  a  short  excerpt: 

"Wliat  constitutes  the  bulwark  of  our  own  liberty  and  independ- 
ence? It  is  not  our  frowning  battlements,  our  bristling  seacoasts, 
our  Army,  and  our  Navy,  These  are  not  our  reliance  against 
tyranny.  All  of  these  may  be  turned  against  us  without  making 
us  weaker  for  the  struggle.  Our  reliance  is  in  the  love  of  liberty 
which  God  has  planted  in  us.  Our  defense  is  in  the  spirit  which 
prizes  liberty  as  the  heritage  of  all  men,  in  all  lands  everywhere. 
Destroy  this  spirit,  and  you  have  planted  the  seeds  of  despotism 
at  your  own  doors.  Familiarize  yourselves  with  the  chains  of 
bondage  and  you  prepare  your  own  limbs  to  wear  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  trample  on  the  rights  of  others,  you  have  lost  the  genius 
of  your  own  independence  and  become  the  fit  subjects  of  the  first 
cunning  t3rrant  who  rises  among  you." 

So  long  as  educators  are  ready  to  refuse  to  yield  to  .corruption 
or  intimidation,  the  future  of  education  is  safe.  No  co/dntry  can 
afford  in  the  long  run  to  throw  overboard  the  talents  "of  its  best 
minds.  A  country  that  is  forced  to  get  along  with  a  second-rate 
education  condemns  itself  in  the  modern  world  to  being  a  second- 
rate  country.  That  Is  an  Inexorable  truth  that  we  in  America 
understand. 

Freedom  of  education  in  the  full  sense  can  thrive  only  if  eco- 
nomic and  political  democracy  thrives. 

But  educators  and  educated  men  and  women  mvist  know  that 
the  perpetuation  of  that  freedom  depends  upon  the  perpetuation 
of  the  political  freedom  of  all  our  people.  They  cannot  and  they 
must  not  rest  the  future  of  this  freedom  they  so  much  cherish 
upon  the  smug  satisfaction  that  they  are  safe  In  the  cloistered 
confines  of  a  college  campus.  They  cannot  brush  aside  their 
responsibilities  of  citizenship  with  the  curt  rejoinder  that  govern- 
m.ent  Is  not  an  exact  science  and  that  responsibility  for  its  oper- 
ation rests  in  the  hands  of  politicians  who  are  so  unscientific. 

I  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  government  Is  not  an  exact  sci- 
ence. That  is  particularly  true  of  a  democratic  one.  But  it  Is  a 
process  of  trial  and  error.  This,  after  all,  is  the  ultimate  In  the 
procedure  of  the  most  careful  scientist.  We  do  not  have  oppor- 
tunity to  work  under  conditions  favorable  to  accuracy  which  can 
compare  with  those  of  even  the  most  meager  laboratory.  I  will 
admit  that  since  governments  are  political  they  must  be  operated 
by  what  are  usually  contemptuously  referred  to  as  politicians.  We 
make  mistakes.  I  do  not  attempt  to  defend  them.  I  only  say  that 
we  do  try  so  much  harder  than  people  generally  understand 

And  in  these  troublous  times  we  need  the  help  and  the  understand- 
ing of  those  to  whom  has  been  given  the  opportunity  of  training. 
Political  freedom  has  been  much  more  difficult  of  achievement 
than  freedom  of  learning.  Indeed,  it  has  been  a  much  longer  and 
harder  struggle  for  the  common  man  to  achieve  political  freedom 
than  for  the  scholar  or  scientist  to  acquire  freedom  to  pursue 
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knowledge  whither  the  quest  for  truth  led  him  The  common  man, 
I  believe,  has  always  des.red  political  freedom  for  h.mself.  He 
has,  however,  been  slow  to  leani  that  his  own  fried' im  ulti- 
mately depends  upon  the  equal  freedom  of  all.  even  those  whose 
vicAs  of  govornment  he  may.  upon  occasion,  dislike  and  even 
profouv.dly  deti  st  It  was  only  after  centuries  of  strUL'gle  that 
the  common  nian  realized  that  political  democracy  was  possible 
only  if  the  richt  of  all  men  -without  regard  to  wealth,  race,  or 
religion — to  express  their  political  tipinions  freely  and  publicly, 
was  scrupulously  safeguarded.  Freedom  of  thought  is  the  very 
corners' one  of  a  denii^cratic  society. 

In  Thomas  Jefferson's  original  draft  of  the  Vlrgniia  bill  for 
the  establi.-hment  of  religious  freedom,  we  find  these  words; 
"Tlio  opinions  of  m^n  are  not  the  object  of  civil  government  or 
unile.-  its  control."  No  one,  certainly  not  I,  can  improve  on  that 
lant'uage. 

We  must  hav>:>  an  atmosphere  of  free  expression  If  we  are  to 
have  the  oentflt  of  fearless  political  discu.-sit.n.  This  is  the 
surest  guaranty  of  orderly  change  and  the  surest  protection 
against  the  forces  of  disorder  Nothing  Is  so  dangerous  as  the 
bollof  that  any  part  of  our  political  society  should  he  beyond 
criticism  No  one  generation's  Judgment  as  to  the  e.=sentials  of 
good  government  can  be  unerring  As  the  inquiring  mind  of 
Galileo  made  It  possible  for  man  to  preserve  his  religious  faith 
on  an  earth  that  moves,  so  political  criticism  today  may  point 
the  only  way  of  preserving  tomorrow  our  democratic  fi'ith  The 
rar-.h  does  move,  and  It  Is  the  spirit  of  free  inquiry,  whether  In 
.tciei.C'  (^r  in  politics,  which  enables  man  to  adjust  himself  lo 
its  mcv^'ment.s 

We  must  scrupulously  maintain  freedom  of  di.scusslon  if  we 
are  to  develop  our  responsibilities  as  a  people  by  choosing  ra- 
tionally the  puh  we  wisli  to  follow  That  is  why  freedom  of 
thought  and  f re.  dom  of  .-peech.  wl<-h  the  resulting  duty  of  mak- 
ing up  our  minds  honestly  ar.d  courageously,  is  at  the  very  heart 
of  the  faith  in  democracy  necessary  to  protect  the  pursuit  of 
knowledge 

Tlie  preservation  of  our  rights,  privileges,  duties,  and  responsl- 
bllitl  s,  under  a  democracy,  must  be  the  cause  of  constant  C(^n- 
cern  to  those  who  believe  In  dem.ocracy.  The  very  nature  of  tho.'ie 
resources  Is  such  that  they  cannot  be  even  intermittently  per- 
m.itt.'d  to  lie  dormant  By  their  very  nature,  neglect  and  nonuse 
causes  them  to  atrophy  and  die.  Untiring  alertness  is  the  price 
which  must   be  paid  for  thoir  preservatioii. 

I  fear  that  we  are  entering  into  a  perl(3Q  when  the  need  for 
this  untiring  alert n^s.s  will  be  greater  than  at  any  previous  period 
In  our  Nation's  'uistory.  This  for  the  reason  that  right  now 
th'*ee  factors  have  C(^nve:ced. 

First  For  a  full  decade  we  have  undergone  a  condition  of  depth- 
r.achmg  depression.  This  could  not  have  helped  but  to  have 
weakened  the  resistance  of  our  people.  False  doctrines  of  fjovern- 
ment  acquire  much  more  attractive  color  to  a  depressed  than  to  a 
prosperous  people 

S-ccnd.  The  last  two  decades  have  .seen  the  accrptance  bv  the 
pecpl"s  of  many  nations  of  political  doctrines  which  are  the  direct 
antithe-iis  of  tho.-e  in  which  we  believe.  l'\irihermore,  the  nations 
accepting  these  doctrines  have  attained  some  measure  of  success 
In  the  solution  of  their  economic  problems.  I  am  convinced  that 
that  success  i'-  wholly  superficial  and  entirely  temporary  Regard- 
less of  that  fact  ir  does  not  detract  from  the  attractiveness  of  the 
success  In   the   minds  (^f  many   of  our   people. 

Third  \\.  the  moment,  most  of  the  powerful  nations  of  the 
world  eitlier  are  at  war  or  on  the  verge  of  war.  This  results  In  a 
Situation  In  which  all  the  nations  participating  feel  It  essential 
that  every  possible  effort  be  made  by  them  to  influence  the  atti- 
tude of  our  people  toward  them  and  their  enemies. 

The  converging  of  these  three  factors  presents  to  us  the  greatest 
danger  that  this  Nation  has  ever  seen.  Ovir  Government  and  our 
people  must  necessarily  afford  protection  against  improper  activi- 
ties conducted  from  outside  sources.  The  danger  comes  from  the 
fact  that  in  our  desire  to  defend  against  improper  outside  activi- 
ties, we  run  the  risk  of  destroying  the  civil  liberties  of  our  people 
and  by  so  doing  destroy  our  very  democracy   Itself. 

All  about  us.  and  all  too  close  at  hand,  we  see  forces  of  intoler- 
ance at  work-  forces  Intolerant  of  democracy,  of  science,  and  even 
of  religion  We  have  seen  them  in  all  too  many  shapes  and 
forms.  They  preach  a  doctrine  which  is  the  antithesis  of  that 
spirit  of  tolerance  which  is  so  essential  to  the  perpetuation  of  our 
institution-  democracy.  Fear,  hatred,  distrust,  and  bigotry,  these 
are  the  tenets  of  their  faith. 

We  must  realize  the  grave  danscr  to  civi'ization  that  lurks 
behind  these  forces.  They  must  be  dealt  wim  re.«olutely  if  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  common  man  is  to  be  preserved.  They 
mtist  al.so  be  dealt  with  re.=:olutely  if  the  freedom  and  dignity  of 
the  .scholar  and  scientist  Is  to  be  preserved 

Tliat  resolute  determination  must  carry  with  It  an  understand- 
ing of  three  basic  principles  of  democratic  machinery: 

F.rst.  it  must  give  to  every  citizen  equality  of  opportunity  to 
participate  in  I'overnment  which  is  free  from  coercion  or  fear  on 
the  one  side  and  free  from  Impossible  promises  of  reward  .  upon 
the  other.  '. 

Second,  the  minority  In  a  democratic  community  must  recoc- 
nize  the  r.i:ht  of  the  majority  to  govern.  At  the  spmc  tinif.  the 
majority  must  Insure  to  the  minority  the  .same  decree  of  tustlce 
which  It  demands  for  itself.  Falling  In  this  obligation,  the  ma- 
jority becomes  merely  a  mob.  When  the  majority  boccnies  a  mob, 
democracy  fadts  out. 


Third,  a  democratic  government  must  be  a  government  of  law. 
A  civilized  democratic  community  demands  that  all  classes  within 
It  respect  its  law  If  resp.^ct  for  law  i.s  t.i  b.'  m.untalned.  the  law 
must  reflect  the  community  sense  of  justice  and  not  the  demands 
of  any  class  or  gruup.  If  the  law  re:k'Cl->  the  community  sense  of 
Justice,  no  class  or  group  may  defy  or  set  Itself  above  or  beyond 
the  law  without  bringing  upon  itself  the  Just  resentment  of  the 
whole  community.  A  civilized  democracy  demands  patience  and 
self-restraint  from   all   its  citizens. 

These  three  more  or  less  mechanical  requirements  of  dcmocr.iMc 
machinery  may  all  bo  summed  up  with  the  simple  word — tolerance. 
It  IS  th.e  very  essence  of  democracy 

You  people  in  Maryland  i\(^iK\  no  ourside  speaker  to  preach  the 
doctrine  of  tolerann'.  The  rich  heritage  of  your  historical  back- 
ground m.'kcs  that  uniiece.s.'-ary  It  was  hero  th  i'  '!ic  first  statu- 
tory recognition  of  that  dcctrii^.e  was  enacted  You  who  are  or 
have  been  connecred  with  Baltimore  City  Collet,*'  may  e\ti  be 
proud  of  its  devotion  of  tolerance. 

That  devotion  must  continue.  It  must  be  continued  not  only 
here  but  In  every  school,  college,  and  university  in  our  land 

For  if  tolerance  is  the  essence  of  democracy,  it  is  to  our  class- 
rooms, our  laboratories,  and  our  lecture  halls  that  we  look  in 
order  thai  the  softened  light  of  tolerance  may  be  kept  burning. 
That  sh.ided  torch  is  m  the  haiids  of  the  educated  men  and  women 
cf  America.     It  must  not  be  extinguished. 


Sinking   of   the   "Royal    Oak"    by    Commander 
Cuenther  Prion 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

(IK    NK\AI).\ 

I\  T}!K  SK.NATK  OK  TliK  I'XITKI)  .^T.ATKS 

Tuesday,  October  24  ^IcQJslativc  dau  of  Wednesday. 
October  4> .  l'J30 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    FI  KO    ( \E\'  )    DAILY    FREE    PRE.SS    OP 

OCTOBER  21.   ia.39 


Mr  McCARR.AN.  Mr.  Presid'-nt.  I  a.sk  to  have  printed  in 
the  App^ndi.x  of  the  Record  an  editorial  appv^iring  in  the 
Elko  iNev.i  Daily  Free  Press  of  Octnbr  21.  19J9.  which  to 
my  mind  is  a  very  able  editorial  from  tlie  pen  of  the  editor 
of  that  newspaper,  entitled  "They  Decoratea  Him  for  Valor." 

Th(  re  btint?  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Elko  iNev.)  Daily  Free  Press  of  October  21.  1939] 

THEY   DErOR.^TZD    HIM    FOR   V.\LOR 

Commander  Guenther  Prien.  the  man  who  sCjUirmed  ihruuKh 
e  Briti.sh  mine  field  to  Scapa  Flow  with  a  submaMn-  and  s.mk  the 
battleship  Royal  Oak.  was  a  hero  Wednesday  a-  B'>rlin  cchbrated 
his  doughty  exploit.  This  31-year-old  submarine  commander 
ncelved  from  Adolf  Hitler  Germany's  high  war  decoration,  the 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Iron  Cro.ss. 

We  are  iiot  going  to  question  the  commander's  valor.  Certainly 
his  was  a  brave  d-^ed.  His  entire  crew  knew  th.at  every  fiKH  they 
pre-sed  forward  wa.-  filled  with  danger— pssibly  death  They 
mtde  It  through  saf -ly;  they  made  it  b.ick;  they  sank  a  great  ship; 
and  more  than  800  men  went  to  their  deaths.     For  whaf 

Surely  he  deserved  his  country's  plaudits;  the  commander  Is  a 
brave  and  able  man.  But  how  about  the  800  who  went  to  a  watery 
grave?  How  about  the  heart-rending  sorrow  of  those  who  were 
left  behind,  the  wives,  the  kiddies,  the  mnthers,  and  fathers,  for 
after  all  these  brave  British  soldiers  are  men  in  e.niy  and  middle 
life?  How  about  the  heartbreak'.'  And  for  what?  We  had  almost 
forgotten.     This  is  war. 

B'-rlln's  streets  were  merry  as  the  celebration  of  victory  rocked 
the  city.  A  marvelous  feat  had  been  accomplished;  a  German  sub- 
marine had  penetrated  Scapa  Flow  and  800  British  sailors  were  dead. 
Tliese  dead  were  little  different  from  the  Germans  who  celebrated 
the  victory.  Had  the  English  been  the  victors  in  the  battle  there 
would  have  been  rejoicing  in  London.  But  this  v.-as  a  German 
victory  and  so  the  Germans  celebrated.     And  to  what  end'' 

Perhaps  Commander  Prien  may  take  his  same  submarine  to  sea 
next  week  and  it  is  possible  that  a  British  destroyer  will  find  it 
with  a  dvpth  bomb  and  this  gallant  young  commander  will  be  car- 
ried, wl'h  his  couratteous  crew,  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  And 
the  British  will  rejoice  •  •  •  and  the  Germans  will  bow  in 
.'^orrow.  How  about  the  children,  the  wives,  the  mothers,  and 
fathers  ol  these  German  soldiers'"  There  will  be  agony  and  sorrow 
and  more  hatred.  And  for  what?  Oh,  yes,  we  almost  forgot — this 
Is  war. 


Wheeler  Homecoming  Celebration 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MA.S.SACHU«ETT.S 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  24  ilcoislativc  day  of  Wednesday, 

October  4).  1939 


ADDRESSFS    BY    HON     BURTON    K.    WHEELER     OF    MONTANA 
A.\D  HON    HENRY  CABOT  LODGE,  JR  ,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS    ' 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  on  Octobpr  1  of  this  year 
the  citizens  of  Hudson,  Mass..  extended  a  homecoming  wel- 
come to  the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Wheelek], 
HiKl.^on.  Mass.,  being  his  birthplace.  On  that  occa.sion  my 
collt  ague  the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge] 
delivered  an  address  complimentary  of  the  Senator  from 
Montana  and  introduced  him  to  the  citizens  of  Hudson  whom 
he  then  addressed.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
addres.<:e.'^  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addresses  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

ADDRES.S   BY    HON     HENRY   r.lDOT   LODGE,    JR..    OP    MASSACHtTSrTTS 

Mr.  Chair;nan.  ladles  and  gentlemen,  and  members  of  the  radio 
rudicnce.  v.e  are  meeting  lure  In  H-.id.-cn  ttdav  to  welcome  back  to 
Massachu.-.etis  a  son  of  the  Day  State  who  has  gone  far  in  the  life 
of  the  Nation  Senator  Bikton  K.  Whefi.fr.  who^e  hcinir-ccmmg 
we  celebrate  was  born  in  this  town  In  1882  and  attended  the  sch.o's 
and  a  tiu.siness  college  here.  'We  read  In  Alva  .Tohnston's  excellent 
bu.jjraphy  that  "After  working  as  a  stenograpiier  and  clerk  in 
Mas.-achuM'tts  firms,  he  saved  cnouL'h  m.oney  to  co  to  Ann  \rbor 
M.ch..  :n  1902.  where  he  eniollcd  in  the  Mlchlgan^Law  School  He" 
niaintnin.-(i  hlm.self  during  the  sch'^cl  year  by  waiting  on  table  at 
the  Btudtn-uS*  boarding  house  and  acting  as  a  str nograp'ner  to  the 
d-an  -  or^ce  During  summer  vaca'lon.-  he  traveled  through  Illinois 
sf'iln.::  an  all-purpcse  volume  abovinding  In  general  Infonnation— 
cooking  recipes  and  Instructions  for  the  treatment  of  di.«ea.'-e«  of 
adults,  children,  and  livestock  It  was  printed  in  Engli-h.  German 
and  Norwegian  and  sold  for  $1.50  or  J.3.50  a  copy,  according  to  the 
bindme,  Witfkler  took  orders  on  foot  during  the  summer  and 
delivered  the  books  by  horse  and  bugtjv  during  the  earlv  fall  At 
one  of  the  farm-  he  visited  he  met  Lulu  M.  White,  of  Albanv  III 
now  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

"After  graduating  from  law  school  In  1905,  Whftler  went  to 
TtUundc,  Colo,,  and  worked  In  a  law  office  for  3  months.  After 
t!:at  h-  -started  locking  f^r  a  good  place  to  set  up  law  practice.  At 
Butte.  Mont.,  he  was  offered  ?50  a  month  to  work  in  a  law  office. 
He  declined  He  intended  to  leave  town  that  night,  but  his  train 
was  sev  ral  hours  late  He  got  into  a  poker  game  and  was  cheated 
out  of  all  his  money,  so  he  took  the  $50  offer  and  settled  down  In 
Butte,  which  has  been  hi';  home  ever  since." 

In  1910  ho  was  elected  as  the  youngest  lawyer  member  of  the 
Mr  ntana  Legislature.  He  was  later  appointed  United  States  district 
atiorney  in  Montana,  nnd  was  an  unsucce.-siul  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor in  1<J20.  In  1922  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate 
where  he  has  be^-n  ever  since 

.'\s  we  Ici  k  over  this  rf  i^iarkably  successful  career,  we  see  that 
Senitor  WurEi  ER  has  been  called  many  things,  and  that,  like  every 
Ptn  ne  charaf-ter  he  has  made  enemies  and  friends.  He  has  been 
rhar<.cd  with  being  a  Bolshevik;  he  has  been  accused  of  being  a  ! 
ccns.'rvative;  he  has  had  applied  to  him  the  labels  of  "Progressive."  i 
"Non-Part Ksan  Leaguer,"  latwr  man,  and  Democrat.  The  record 
dres  not  show  that  he  has  ever  been  labeled  a  Repubhcan — but  I 
has-er.  to  add  that  this  does  not  mean  that  he  has  not  many  sincere 
friends  and  admirers  In  the  Republican  Party. 

It  is  a  career  which  has  interested  itself  in  many  great  questions. 
He  has  sought  to  regulate  public  utilities:  he  has  Interested  him- 
self, and  still  interests  himself  deeply,  in  the  railroad  problem.  He 
wants  to  curb  monopoly  wherever  he  can. 

Let  It  be  noted,  however,  that  he  is  opposed  to  monopoly  and 
dicatorship  wherever  It  is  found.  He  hates  monopoly  and  dic- 
tatorship if  It  wears  the  garb  of  big  business,  but  he  detests  it  Just 
a.  strongly  if  the  desire  for  power  ccmcs  from  those  in  public  office. 
He  hates  a  tyrant,  whether  he  Is  in  business  or  whether  he  occupies 
a  judicial  bench.  To  him  the  economic  royalist  and  the  political 
royalist  are  on  the  same  footing. 

It  was  natural  that  feeling  this  way  he  should  have  taken  sruch 
a  prominent  part  in  the  fighting  attempt  to  apply  force  to  the 
Supreme  Court  He  broke  with  his  party  leadership,  and  did  so  at 
once,  not  waiting  to  see  which  way  the  wind  blew.  Whether  vou 
agree  with  him  or  not — and  I  do — we  can  all  agree  that  this  was 
the  act  of  a  courageous  man.  As  a  freshman  Senator  it  was  my 
pleasure  to  see  Senator  Wheeler  in  that  fight  and  to  admire  Ills 


slashing,  vigorous,  and  bold  attack.  He  had  logic,  research  and 
industry  on  his  side;  but  he  had  more— moral  fervor  and  strong 
conviction.  ° 

You  remember  the  outcome  of  the  Supreme  Court  fight— how 
the  course  of  battle  changed  from  almost  certain  victory  for  the 
administration  in  January  to  an  afternoon  9  months  later,  when  a 
ruddy,  white-haired  man,  the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States 
walked  into  Senator  Wheelers  office  and  said:  "Btrar  vsrite  your 
own  ticket."  He  had  won.  decisively,  unquestionably  and  without 
reservation,  and  in  winning  he  had  educated  countless  numbers 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  the  importance  of  maintaining  a  truly 
democratic  Government.  He  had  shown  the  Nation  the  dlfiference 
between  reform  on  the  one  hand  and  conUol  on  the  other.  All  too 
Often  do  we  see  the  desire  to  control  masquerading  as  liberalism 
His  liberalism  is  the  liberalism  of  reform. 

It  is  particularly  precious  to  have  men  of  courage  at  a  time  like 
the  present— men  who  have  proved,  as  Wheeler  has,  that  he  dares 
to  go  agauist  the  trend,  that  he  is  not  afraid  of  being  criticized 
because  he  opposes  the  whim  and  passion  of  mob  spirit.  Let  It 
be  noted  that  Senator  Wheeier  opposed  American  entry  into  the 
World  Court  and  that  he  declared  himself  to  be  opposed  to  send- 
ing our  soldiers  overseas  to  fight  in  foreign  causes.  America  can 
use  public  servants  with  that  kind  of  courage  now. 

As  I  have  said,  his  Is  the  liberalism  that  favors  reform  rather 
than  control.  I  think  of  him  as  one  of  that  stirring  band  of 
Massachusetts  reformers  which  our  State  has  always  been  able  to 
produce  It  is  the  Ma.ssachusetts  passion  for  reform  that  has  given 
us  such  a  commanding  place  among  the  States  in  social  and  hu- 
manitarian legislation  of  all  .sorts.  It  was  the  Massachusetts  pas- 
sion for  reform  and  our  hatred  of  slavery  which  supplied  a  large— 
If  not  a  major— part  of  the  emotional  arid  spiritual  impetus  in  the 
Civil  War.  Bueton  K.  Wheeler,  son  of  the  Bay  State,  stands  In 
the  shadow  of  a  great  tradition  which  he  Is  ably  carn-ing  on. 
There  is  scarcely  a  man  who  knows  him  who  will  not  disagree  with 
many  cf  his  beliefs,  as  I  do.  There  is  also  not  a  man  who  knows 
him  who  does  not.  as  I  do,  respect  his  virile  courage  and  para- 
ph-asing  Shakespeare,  say  to  himself,  "This  is  a  man  " 


APDRESS  BY  HON.  BtJRTON  K.  WHEELER,  OF  MONTANA 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  back  in  Hudson  and  to  greet  old  friends  and 
acquaintances. 

Though  the  town  has  changed  with  the  march  of  progress, 
though  many  sites  familiar  30  years  ago  are  no  more,  and  though 
there  is  increased  business  activity  and  many  more  persons  are 
here,  yet  the  old  spirit  is  the  same".  I  am  proud  to  be  numbered 
among  the  sons  of  Hudson,  Just  as  I  am  pleased,  beyond  my  lim- 
ited d-L'scnpiion,  with  the  great  reception  that  has  been  accorded 
me. 

My  obligations  to  you  now  are  even  greater,  and  I  have  long 
known  that  I  owe  you  much.  It  was  in  your  public  schools  that  I 
received  my  primary  education.  It  was  tlie  principal  of  the  Hud- 
son High  School  who  suggested  and  encouraged  my  study  of  the 
law.  Fate  has  treated  me  kindly,  and  I  wish  to  acknowledge  my 
debt  to  Mr.  Charles  A.  WilUams  and  to  Miss  Ethyl  Rawson,  of  tlie 
Hudson  Public  School  System,  for  the  encouragement  which  they 
gave  me. 

It  was  the  town  of  Hudson,  the  county  of  Middlesex,  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts,  and  the  glorious  traditions  of  all 
New  England  that  furnished  the  background  of  which  I  am  so 
proud  No  State,  no  part  of  these  United  States,  ever  pioduced 
greater  liberals,  greater  leaders,  or  better  men  than  John  Hancock. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  Samuel  Adams.  Paul  Revere,  John  Adams,  and 
the  host  of  patriots  whose  names  and  whose  deeds  are  so  indelibly 
Inscribed  on  the  pages  of  history  of  this  Nation.  They  were  the 
liberals  of  their  day.  Some  called  them  radicals.  Today  we  honor 
them  as  patriots.  The  liberalism  of  those  farseeing  patriots  has 
been  a  constant  source  cf  inspiration  to  all  Americans. 

New  England  has  contributed  more  than  leadership  to  cur  great 
Nation.  Democracy  on  this  continent  had  its  birth  in  the  town 
meeting.  I  can  well  remember  as  a  boy  clutching  the  hand  of 
Abe  Tyler,  my  grandfather,  as  we  went  to  town  hall.  I  thrilled 
to  the  discussions.  There  it  was,  after  full  and  open  debate  by 
all  citizens  who  desired  to  participate,  that  town  problems  and 
policies  were  settled.  Such  free  and  open  discussion  and  the  rule 
of  the  majority  is  real  democracy. 

Your  forefathers  and  mine  laid  down  their  lives  to  establish  a 
democratic  republic  In  this  land.  They  were  farmers,  cobblers, 
blacksmiths,  tailors,  merchants,  and  tradesmen,  but  with  the  march 
of  progress  the  shoeshop  became  a  factory  and  the  cobbler  an 
employee.  The  small  factory  or  shop  with  Its  owner-worker  dis- 
appeared, and  in  its  stead  came  modem  industrialization,  combina- 
tions, and  trusts.  Mass  production  replaced  the  Individual  and 
brought  with  it  severe  tests  of  democracy — unemployment,  low 
farm  prices,  and  poverty. 

Amid  economic  Inequalities,  social  Injustice,  and  poverty,  de- 
mocracy always  labors.  If  indeed  it  does  not  fall.  Poverty  Is  as 
needless  as  It  is  vicious.  It  fills  the  earth  with  subversive  dogmas — 
endangers  our  democracy,  and  hence  our  freedom.  Poverty  Is  the 
menace  of  peace,  the  seed  of  race  hatreds,  and  the  cause  of  religious 
prejudice.  If  man  must  hate,  let  us  not  hate  each  other;  let  us 
hate  poverty.  If  man  must  make  war,  let  us  not  flght  each  other; 
let  us  make  war  on  poverty. 

The  success  or  failure  of  American  democracy  Is  dependent  upon 
economic  and  social  conditions — upon  the  welfare  and  happiness  of 
the  people  who  compose  it,  and  not  upon  who  wins  the  war  In 
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Europe.  Men  will  flght  and  even  die  for  democracy:  but,  once 
pained,  their  children  and  grandchildren  come  to  accept  the  privi- 
leges of  consiitutional  democracy  as  commonplace.  Lacking  em- 
ployment, food,  clothing,  shelter,  or  markets  for  their  produce, 
they  become  a  fertile  field  for  demagogues.  Once  Germany  at- 
tempted a  democracy,  but  its  people  had  been  reduced  to  economic 
serfdom,  and  in  poverty  succumbed  to  the  false  promises  of  eco- 
nomic .security.  They  sold  their  freedom  for  the  promise  of  bread. 
Tlie  old  saying  that  "you  cannot  have  bread  for  nothing"  Is  as 
true  today  as  ever.  You  must  work  for  it  or  you'll  be  required  to 
give  up  your  liberties  for  it. 

Through  the  ages  the  No.  1  economic  problem  had  been  that  of 
producing  enough  American  industrial  genius  solved  this  problem 
In  our  country  by  mass  production. 

Now  we  are  told  we  have  too  much  farm  land,  too  much  factory 
capacity,  too  many  mines,  too  much  food  and  clothing — so  much  of 
everything  that  starvation  lurks  at  our  doors.  So  much  wheat, 
milk,  and  meat  that  farmers  are  losing  their  farms,  laborers  losing 
their  j(jbs,  and  people  losing  faith  in  their  fellow  man.  if  not  in 
their  Government. 

What  a  paradox ! 

Let  us  not  forget  that  it  is  the  very  lack  of  all  these  things  of 
which  we  have  an  abundance  that  lies  at  the  bottom  of  the  wars  in 
Europe  and  in  the  Orient. 

It  must  be  app.irtnt.  then,  that  mass  production  to  be  successful 
must  be  accompanied  by  mass  consumption — money  earned  and  in 
the  pockets  of  the  people  to  buy  the  goods  produced. 

Wc  in  America  must  use  cur  genius  and  our  resources  in  solving 
this  paradox  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  if  we  desire  to  save  the 
country  from  financial  and  moral  bankruptcy.  Wc  must  not  use 
that  genius  or  cur  great  resources  in  a  futile  European  war.  It 
should  never  be  forgotten  that  it  is  the  moral  and  financial  bank- 
ruptcy of  a  nation  that  brings  about  dictatorship. 

Less  than  23  years  ago  we  went  into  a  bloody  conflict  "to  make 
the  world  safe  for  democracy."  Today  after  that  so-called  vic- 
torious holy  war  the  world  knows  less  democracy  than  every  before. 
To  say  the  World  War  was  futile  is  to  be  charitable — it  was  hor- 
rible, it  wa.s  disastrous.  I  shudder  to  think  of  the  potential 
result.s.  direct  and  indirect,  of  the  present  war. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  ago  kaiserism  was  to  be  stamped  out; 
now  It  IS  nazi-ism.  Both  are  indefen.=  ible — both  are  repugnant  to 
free  peoples.  The  problem  that  faces  Europe  today  not  only 
parallels  the  1914  situation  but  is  one  which  is  recorded  in  the 
pages  of  European  history  a  hundred  limes  The  characters  may 
be  more  bold,  the  names  changed,  and  certainly  the  villain  is 
equally  or  more  repulsive,  but  the  plot  and  the  climax  are  as  old  as 
European  history  itself. 

Mv  -sympathies  are  with  the  Allies — and  I  know  that  the  American 
people  and  all  lovers  of  democracy  want  Hltlensm  cru.shed.  It  is  the 
symbol  of  dictatorship,  of  bankruptcy,  followed  by  Intolerance, 
bigotry,  and  prejudice.  All  this  is  the  product  of  the  last  war,  and 
should  the  present  war  assume  the  dlmcnsicns  of  the  first  World 
War,  I  am  fearful  that  there  will  not  only  be  a  bankrupt  Germany 
but  a  bankrupt  world — not  one  Hitler,  one  Mussolini,  or  one  Stalin, 
but  many 

Synipathetlc  as  we  are  with  those  who  find  themselves  at  war  with 
dictators,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our  entry  into 
war  cannot  be  measured  alone  in  terms  of  lives  lost  and  dollars 
spent.  The  price  would  surely  be  loss  of  democracy  and  Chris- 
tianity.    They  could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  war. 

Our  problem  is  to  solve  our  economic  difficulties  at  home  and  not 
the  politics  of  Europe.  Our  problem  is  to  preserve  American  de- 
mocracy and  not  the  balance  of  power  or  the  boundaries  of  Europe. 

We  are  passing  through  a  grave  crisis,  a  trying  period.  We  must 
be  vigilant  in  guarding  our  peace.  Neither  sentiment,  propaganda, 
nor  profits  must  be  allowed  to  influence  our  determination  to  avoid 
cur  participation  in  the  present  conflict. 

Already  there  has  been  loosed  upon  us  a  flood  of  propaganda  from 
both  sides.  Its  intensity  will  be  multiplied  with  the  pas.sage  of 
time.  Already  in  Washington  the  war  hysteria  rises  in  full  flood. 
Detectives  watch  the  Capitol,  watch  the  office  buildings,  and  watch 
each  other.  It  won't  be  long  now  before  we  will  be  spying  on  each 
ether  and  seeing  German  U-boats  in  the  Great  Lakes  and  enemy 
airplanes  over  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

I  sometimes  wonder  whether  we  .shouldn't  be  more  afraid  of  the 
war  propaganda  originating  in  Washington  than  that  which 
emanates  Irom  foreign  capitals. 

Tlie  American  people  today  seem  resolved  to  withstand  it.  Let 
us  pray  that  they  keep  steadfast  in  the  hectic  days  to  come  They 
realize  that  our  vision  may  be  clouded  and  our  thinking  dulled,  but 
they  know  that  the  cost  of  war  will  be  greater  today  thnn  ever  before. 

War  profits  will  destroy  true  neutrality.  They  lure  and  corrupt. 
War  profits  may  bring  a  temporary  and  artificial  prosperity — a  pros- 
perity which  would  be  only  a  shot  in  the  arm  of  our  economic  sys- 
tem productive  of  a  cheap  and  murderous  Jag,  but  which  would  end 
In  a  disastrous  depression.  At  this  moment  there  is  some  Increase 
in  the  price  of  wheat,  sugar,  beef,  and  other  basic  goods.  Certain 
industries  are  hastily  reemploying  men,  but  for  any  war-engendered 
prosperity  we  will  eventually  pay  and  pay  and  pay. 

We  are  neither  Germans.  Poles.  Britons,  Frenchmen,  Italians,  nor 
Russians.  We  are  Americans,  and  In  this  hour  of  world  strife  our 
country  Is  a  haven  for  peace.  We  must  so  maintain  it.  Cries  of 
nazi-lsm,  fascism,  or  communism  that  we  presently  hear  neither 


frighten  nor  interest  me.  Working  democracy  can  withstand  their 
attacks.  The  only  "ism"  in  which  I  am  interested  is  Americanism. 
We  should  build  up  our  national  defense  so  that  no  natiun  will  d.ire 
attack  us;  we  must  build  up  our  trade  in  the  Americas  where  our 
natural  markets  lie. 

As  a  member  of  the  United  States  Senate.  I  will  never  vote  to  send 
a  single  American  boy  across  the  water  to  fight  on  foreign  sull. 
Neither  will  I,  by  my  vote,  approve  of  a  single  step  that  in  my  Judg- 
ment may  lead  this  couiitry  down  the  road  to  war. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  why  I  am  not  in  favor  of  selling 
arms  and  munitions  to  any  of  the  belligerents.  Tlils  is  why  I  wovild 
insist  that  all  other  products  be  paid  fur  in  cash  and  delivery  made 
in  this  country  And  this  is  why  I  would  say  to  all  Americans:  You 
travel  In  troubled  waters  at  your  own  risk — you  cannot  and  must 
not  Involve  this  country  in  war. 

America  must  be  kept  safe  for  Americans  in  America. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON.  A.  B    CHANDLER,  OF  KENTUCKY,  OCTOBER 

21,  1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.sk  unanimou.s  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  very  timt  ly 
address  on  the  subject  of  the  pending  legislation  delivered 
by  my  coUeacue,  the  .iuninr  Senator  from  Kentucky  iMr. 
Ch.'vndlerI,  at  Rxhmond.  Va..  on  the  21.-t  of  October  1939, 
before  the  annual  convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Chri.'-t. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  orderec  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  have  been  very  much  Impressed  during  my  2  weeks  as  \  Mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Senate  at  tlic  general  feeling  wli;ch  un- 
questionably exists  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  not  only  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  but  all  of  the  offlcials  with  whom  I  have 
come  in  contact  m  Wa^^hington.  It  is  the  desire  of  each  and  all 
ot  tliem  to  do  their  utmost  to  prevent  America  from  partnipating 
in  thi-  war  or  any  war  except  in  defense  u!  cur  country  when 
attacked. 

In  openlns;  I  would  like  to  repeat  with  ptront^  approval  the  words 
of  the  President  of  the  Uniteci  Slates  at  the  opening  of  tiUs 
special  .-e>s:on  of  the  Congress: 

"I  proceed  on  the  as.-umption  that  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  and  every  member  of  the  exi  cu- 
tive  branch  of  the  Government,  including  the  President  .md  his 
associates,  personally  and  officially,  are  equally  and  without  reser- 
vation in  favor  of  such  measures  as  will  protect  the  neutrality,  the 
.safety,  and  the  integrity  of  our  country,  and  at  the  same  time 
keep  us  ovit  of  war" 

That  the  pre.-ent  neutrality  law  i.s  an  unneutral  law  and  v;orks  to 
the  distinct  advantage  of  Germany  and  against  the  Allies  is  now 
hardly  siibject  to  seriuu.-.  question. 

We  are  trying  a.s  best  we  can  to  avoid.  If  pc^.-ible,  the  many  mis- 
takes which  seem  to  have  been  made  in  1917  and  whu  h  later 
resulted  in  our  participation  in  that  war 

It  seem.s  not  only  good  sense  but  good  Judgment  to  say  to  all 
nations  that  if  you  do  buy  materials  and  supplies  of  war  yr  u  must 
come  to  America  for  them,  pay  ca>h  when  you  get  them,  and  carry 
them  o\'er  m  yt)ur  own  ships. 

If  the  Plttnian  bill  becomes  a  law  it  will  mean  that  in  the  future 
there  will  be  no  occasion  fcr  the  American  C^itnernment  feelrig  obli- 
gated in  any  way  to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citi- 
7ei'S  who  go  without  justuication  cr  authority  into  wai  zones. 
Under  the  provisions  of  the  Pittman  law  the  President  will  1-ave  the 
autl-.cnty  to  define  combat  ?ones,  and  it  is  believed  by  those  w;}io 
favor  the  passage  of  the  bill  that  it  will  result  in  the  ships  and 
citizens  of  America  staying  out  of  the  dangerous  war  zxjnes  entirely. 

Of  course,  we  still  entertain  the  hope  that  some  day  the  nations 
of  the  earth  will  realize  the  absolute  futility  of  war  There  is  no 
longer  any  victor  in  war.  If  the  nations  of  the  earth  persist  In  hav- 
ing war,  it  will  eventually  lead  to  the  extermination  of  civuiziition. 

Bombing  of  defenseless  cities  and  of  citizens  cannot  be  counte- 
nanced by  any  Christian  country.  Discrimination  and  per.secution 
against  religions  cannot  be  condoned. 

It  is,  I  believe,  the  general  feeling  that  if  there  mu.st  be  war  on 
the  face  of  the  earth  that  It  is  the  duty  of   the  Members,  of  the 
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Congre.ss  of  the  United  States  to  do  all  in  their  power  to  see  that 
such  wars  as  seem  to  be  i!-.ca;;able  o;  be!::g  avoided  because  cf  mis- 
uiidirstand:.:g  tr  greed  for  po\\er  and  lust  should  be  fcght  acrots 
the  seas  a;.d  not  here. 

The  only  hope  for  tlic  future  in  avoiding  war  is  for  all  nations  to 
obey  Gods  own  ii.Junc-ic:;  and  all  cf  us  to  devcutlv  pray  f^r  the 
time  when  men  will  beat  their  swcrds  mto  plowshares  and  their 
sj)wirs  into  pruning  hocks. 

Of  ccur.-e.  there  may  be  honest  difTerences  cf  cpinlcn  as  to  the 
be=t  means  calculated  to  ke;  p  u>  cut  of  v.T.r.  Durir.g  these  t.mes  cf 
sire'^s  and  high  ten.sion  11  i.«;  of  the  utmost  imncrtance  that  wc  keep 
ceo:  heads  and  exercise  calm  and  dchbe-aie  judgment.  It  is  a  time 
fcr  calm  thinking  and  a  clear  d-'tcrm;nr.tlcn  to  find  as  nearly  as  we 
can  ;he  beet  soluti-n  to  this  n.o.st  pressing  prob-'em. 

I  have  \jetn  deeply  impressed  wiih  the  SiHceiitv  cf  th"  men  en 
both  ^ldcs  cf  the  question  who  have  carried  on  during  the  la.st  fe>,v 
weeV.-  the  discussion  m  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  They  are 
frir.cere  and  honest  men  anxious,  in  my  opinion,  with  God's  help,  to 
find  th^  best  solution  for  the  people  of  America. 

For  myself  I  am  determined  that  I  thall  not  vote  to  send  cur 
American  boys  across  the  seas  to  fight  in  a  foreign  war.  If  ever  it 
becomes  necessary  for  America  to  take  up  arms,  we  are  determined 
that  it  shall  only  be  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of  America 
and  to  protect  their  homes,  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf  hap- 
pines-.  ^ 

It  is  encouraging  In  those  serious  times  to  find  laymen  of  the 
Christian  churches  gathering  for  the  purpose  of  backing  those  who 
arc  :n  charge  cf  the  affairs  of  the  Government,  aud  who  are  trying 
as  best  they  can  to  find  the  right  foluticn  to  a  desperate  situation. 

I  have,  as  always,  the  greatest  confidence  in  the  considered  Judg- 
ment of  the  people  of  America  and  iheir  representatives  to  find 
with  God's  help  an  answer  that  will  best  protect  the  citizens  of 
America  Without  H:s  help  we  are  lost,  but  with  the  aid  of  our 
prayers  we  feel  that  He  will  help  us  to  find  the  r'ght  way. 

It  is  my  hope  and  prayer  that  some  day  in  some  way  the  spirit  of 
God  will  so  work  in  the  hearts  of  men  that  they  will  find  certain  and 
lasting  peace. 


iS'eutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH  D.XKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  24  Heoislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BALTIMORE  SL"N   OF  OCTOBER   1.   1939 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  th-?  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  H.  L.  Mencken,  entitled  "Sham  Battle,"  published 
in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of  October  1.  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Baltimore  Bun  of  October  1,  1939] 

SHAM     BATTLB 

(By  H.  L.  Mencken) 

It  is  poKslble  that  the  debate  over  the  proposed  amendment  of 
the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  now  getting  under  way  in  the  Halls  of 
C'  ngress.  may  produce  same  gaudy  hollering  and  breast  beating, 
full  of  thrills  for  connolBseurs  of  whim-wham,  but  beyond  that  It 
is  hardly  likely  to  be  of  any  significance. 

Whether  the  act  survives  substantially  as  It  stands,  or  the  New 
Deal  scheme  to  pull  Its  teeth  is  adopted,  or  some  other  and  even 
more  disingenuous  plan  emerges,  will  be  all  one,  for  no  imaginable 
legislation  can  keep  the  United  Stetes  out  of  the  war  if  the 
administration  Itches  badly  enough  to  take  a  hand.  That  it  has 
begun  furiously  to  Itch  must  be  manifest  to  even  the  most  under- 
privileged understanding.  All  its  princlpaJ  spokesmen,  headed  by 
the  Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt  himself,  have  been  rooting  hard  and 
openly  for  England  since  the  Issue  was  first  Joined.  'What  they 
ask  for  today  Is  simply  a  license  to  give  the  embattled  motherland 
more  direct  and  effective  help,  and  if  that  turns  out  t»  be  insuffi- 
cient they  may  be  trusted  confidently  to  go  the  whole  hog,  license 
or  no  license. 

There  is  only  one  event  that  can  cure  their  libido,  and  that  is 
the  quick  and  complete  collapse  of  the  arch  fiend  Hitler,  which 
somehow  seems  improbable.  It  is  far  more  likely,  at  least  at  the 
present  writing,  that  If  his  peace  overtvu-es  are  rejected  scotching 
him  will  turn  out  to  be  an  extremely  expensive  and  bloody  busi- 


ness, and  that  before  many  months  have  com?  and  gone  the  altru- 
ists engaged  upon  it  will  begin  to  sweat  painfull  v.  'V^Tien  that 
melancholy  time  arrives  the  excuse  for  Amcric m  intervention  on 
the  side  of  what  the  Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt  speaks  of  as  "moral- 
ity and  religion  "  will  be  provided  by  the  alwav.-  in.ienious  brethren 
of  the  English  atrocity  factory,  and  the  adrainistration  certainly 
will  not  say  them  nay. 

On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  relied  upjon  to  give  them  a  leg  up 
whenever  it  can.  and  with  loud  ho-sannas.  Every  time  the  Enghsh 
clamp  down  on  American  shipping,  the  fact  "will  be  delicately 
pas;ed  over,  as  it  was  in  1914.  1915,  and  1916,  and  every  time  the 
Germans  clamp  down  on  either  American  shipping  or  English 
shipping  there  will  be  a  violent  hullabaloo.  In  a  little  while 
note  wTiting.  radio  crooning,  and  spy  hunting  will  be  in  full  blast, 
and  after  that  it  will  be  an  easy  step  to  horning  In. 

In  answer  to  all  this  the  judicious  may  point  out  that  the  Hon- 
orable Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  September  21. 
declared  solemnly  and  categorically  that  it  was  his  hope  and  prayer 
"to  keep  us  out  of.  the  war."  and  then  added,  without  being  asked, 
that  his  "candidjjudgment"  told  him  that  "we  shall  succeed  in 
these  efTorts"  Certainly  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  call  for  any- 
thing clearer  than  that.  But  statements  by  the  Honorable  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  however  clear,  no  longer  carry  their  face  value:  In  fact, 
the  discount  of  them  is  ahnost  as  great  as  the  discount  on  those 
of  Hitler.  Chamberlain.  Stalin,  et  hoc  genus  omne.  Since  the 
opening  of  his  first  campaign,  the  honorable  gentleman  has  been 
making  them  at  frequent  intervals,  and  not  10  percent  of  them 
have  ever  been  redeemed  in  gold.  Indeed,  the  only  one  so  re- 
deemed that  I  can  recall  at  the  moment  was  his  promise  to  bring 
back  beer. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  ascribe  this  series  of  defaults  to  a  deliberate 
attempt  to  cozen,  though  that  thesis  could  surely  be  argued  plaus- 
ibly; it  is  enough  to  remember  that  the  Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt 
is  an  e.ytremely  mercurial,  grandiloquent,  and  unreliable  fellow, 
with  little  apparent  temperamental  fitness  for  the  sober  responsi- 
bilities that  lie  upon  him.  and  no  visible  fear  that  his  customers 
may  be  intelligent.  ''KTien  he  talks  to  them,  as  he  was  talking  on 
September  21,  he  usually  talks  "hooey."  In  very  few  of  his  pro- 
nunciamentos,  whether  written  or  verbal,  is  there  any  praliteness 
toward  the  known  facts,  and  in  almost  none  of  them  does  he  resort 
to  rational  argument. 

There  was  an  amusing  example  in  his  message  to  Congress.  "Let 
no  group  assume,"  he  said,  "the  exclusive  label  of  the  peace  bloc. 
Wp  all  belong  to  It."  All?  There  can  be  only  two  ways  to  account 
fo;  this  assertion.  Either  the  honorable  gentleman  was  seeking,  in 
th:^  face  of  the  obvious  facts,  to  deny  the  existence  of  a  formidable 
war  party,  with  eminent  members  at  his  very  elbow,  or  he  was  con- 
fessing that  there  was  no  substantial  difference  between  these  forth- 
right succorers  of  "morality  and  religion"  and  his  own  peace  bloc. 
The  second  of  the  two  alternatives  is  easier  to  emibrace. 

A  President  of  the  United  States,  like  any  other  citizen,  has  a  plain 
right  to  an  opinion  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of  this  or  that  for- 
eign war,  and  in  his  official  capacity  he  may  also  have  a  right,  and 
even  a  duty,  to  Indicate  that  opinion  to  the  people,  though  on  this 
point  learned  counsel  are  far  from  unanimous.  But  neither  he  nor 
any  other  man  has  any  right  to  pretend  to  neutrality  when  he  is  in 
fact  bitterly  partisan,  nor  to  tsdk  loftily  against  war  when  he  is 
notoriously  planning  to  promote  it.  Of  the  first  of  these  impro- 
prieties the  Honorable  Mr.  Roosevelt  proved  himself  guilty  in  every 
one  of  the  notes  he  addressed  to  Hitler.  Mu.s.solinl.  and  company 
before  the  war  actually  began,  and  in  all  his  speeches  on  the  subject 
after  his  Chautauqua  speech.  Of  the  second  he  convicted  himself 
in  the  very  message  to  Congress  which  contained  his  plea  for  peace. 
The  head  of  a  great  state,  speaking  ex  cathedra,  can't  indulge  him- 
self in  the  evasions  and  Inconsistencies  suitable  to  a  chance  debate 
on  a  street  comer.  'What  he  says  commits  his  country,  and  the  least 
one  may  ask  of  it  is  that  it  be  frank,  sincere,  and  in  accord  with 
oidlnary  notions  of  candor  and  fair  dealing.  He  has  no  right,  favor- 
ing one  Bide  or  the  other  in  a  foreign  war,  to  pretend  to  be  the  honest 
friend  of  both,  and  he  has  no  right,  preparing  to  help  one  side 
against  the  other,  to  assiune  h3rpocritically  the  character  of  a  lover 
of  peace.  When  a  Hitler,  a  Mussolini,  or  a  Stalin  resorts  to  bun- 
combe of  this  sort  the  whole  world  snickers,  and  when  a  President 
of  the  United  States  does  the  same  thing  it  snickers  no  less. 

The  late  Woodrow  Wilson's  unparalleled  talent  for  such  bun- 
combe produced  effects  that  linger  to  the  present  day.  All  over 
the  world  the  character  of  the  United  States  is  assumed  as  a  matter 
of  fact  to  be  that  of  a  Pecksniff.  That  notion  Is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  the  public  enemies  in  the  last  war,  it  is  especially  cher- 
ished in  England,  and  contempt  naturally  goes  with  it.  If  we  are 
now  to  have  a  second  and  worse  dose  out  of  the  same  bottle,  we'll 
be  embalmed  in  history  as  an  even  worse  gang  of  Pharisees'  than 
the  English  themselves. 

I  am  not  arguing  here  against  the  theory  that  the  United  States, 
as  a  matter  of  self-interest,  should  support  England  against  Hitler 
and  company,  though  I  do  not  subscribe  to  it.  It  is  held  by  many 
honest  if  misguided  men,  and  may  be  defended  without  /my  excess 
of  sophistry  and  worse.  What  I  am  arguing  is  simply  that  it  is 
disingenuous,  dishonorable,  and  ignominious  for  a  great  nation  to 
profess  neutrality  and  blubber  for  peace,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
give  all  the  aid  it  can  to  one  side  against  the  other,  by  fair  means 
or  foul.  It  is  quite  possible  to  flght  gallantly  in  even  a  bad  cause, 
but  it  is  not  possible  to  flght  gallantly  In  even  the  noblest  of  causes' 
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without-  standing  v.p  like  a  nn?.n,  raisins;  a  flag  without  any  rain- 
coat over  it,  and  e^chcwin^  blows  behind  the  back  and  under  the 
belt. 

ITie  propcat  course  of  the  administration  can  lead  only  to  dis- 
honor and  dL-:a'-"ter.  Tlie  English  would  nev.^r  have  undertaken  the 
present  adventure  If  thev  had  not  been  sure  of  its  support,  and 
they  will  be  asking  for  the  full  measure  of  that  support  if  the  war 
Roes  on.  and  getting  it.  No  matter  which  side  wins  in  the  end.  the 
United  Srates  v.iil  crme  out  of  it  even  mere  mgloruni.-ly  than  It 
cam  cut  of  its  la.st  adventure  as  England's  prohibition  agent.  If 
Hitler  IS  put  down  by  force  we'll  get  no  more  thanks  than  we  got 
then,  and  a  bill  two  or  three  times  as  large.  And  if  Hitler  Is  not 
put  down  we'll  face  the  Just  and  bitter  enmity  of  the  strcnt;e.it 
military  power  on  earth,  and  the  disdain  and  derision  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  human  race. 


The  Bankhcads  of  Alabama 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LISTER  HILL 

OF    ALABAMA 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  24  ilegislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


EDITORI.\L    FROM   THE   ALABAMA   JOURNAL 


Mr.  HIIX.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
tiave  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  editorial 
written  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Stanley,  the  able  editor  of  the  Alabama 
Journal,  on  our  distinguished  colleagues  Willlmvi  B.  B.^NK- 
HE.AD,  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  Senator 
John  H.  Bankhead.  2d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(FYom  the  Alabama  Journal  of  October  19,   1939] 

TWO    BROTHERS 

It  is  a  remarkable  coincidence  that  farmers  of  the  United  States 
stricken  In  recent  months  by  flood,  drought,  and  insect  enemies 
should  have  as  leading  national  champions  of  their  cause  two 
Alabama  brothers.  Several  thousand  of  Alabama's  farmers  have 
been  e-pecially  hard  hit  because  tlieir  crops  were  victims  not  only 
of  boli-weevil  dep.'-edations,  but  the  floods  of  July  and  August 
finished  the  damage,  with  the  result  that  this  State  has  the  smallest 
cotton  crop  m  nia-iy  years.  Other  States  in  the  South  and  'West 
have  suffered  similarly. 

S^niator  John  H  B.^nkhe.\d  during  his  entire  public  life  has  de- 
voted major  effort  to  farm  problems,  with  the  result  tha*  his 
colleacties  in  the  United  States  Senate  have  come  to  look  to  him 
for  advice  and  leadership  in  all  matters  affecting  agriculture  and 
its  pr  ibiems  H^nce  it  was  Senator  B.\nkhead  who  last  week 
called  the  conference  of  Senators  from  States  affected  by  drought, 
flood,  and  weevil  at  which  tentative  agreement  was  made  to  press 
for  a  .special  appropriation  of  $50,000,000  with  which  to  meet  the 
situation  and  to  tide  over  the  farmers  of  the  stricken  regions  until 
thry  can  get  another  crop  planted  and  get  on   their  fert. 

Now  comes  the  other  brother.  Speaker  William  B.  Bankhead. 
of  the  Hcu-^e  of  Representatives,  who  has  called  a  conference  of 
Hcm-~e  Members  to  consider  the  same  subject.  Any  bill  m^iking  an 
appropriation  must  originate  in  the  Hou.sc  of  Representatives; 
theref  )re  the  conference  called  by  Speaker  Bankhead  will  decide 
upon  the  amount  to  ask  and  make  suggestion  as  to  Its  distr.bution. 
It  Is  expected  that  existing  governmental  agencies  wiU  be  utilized 
to  make  the  contacts  with  those  in  need,  and  that  the  Farm  Secur- 
ity Administration  will  be  the  chief  dependence  in  seeing  that  the 
funds  appropriated  go  where  they  are  needed  and  where  they  will 
do  th''  most  gO(  d. 

FYoin  Alabama's  standpoint,  it  should  be  a  srurce  of  pride  that 
these  .Alabama  brothers  are  looked  upon  both  by  farm  interests 
m  Congress  and  by  the  farm  organizations  of  the  Nation  as  their 
dept  ndable  friend  and  reliance  in  anything  affecting  agriculture. 
Tho.-e  with  historic  perspective  and  knowledt^e  of  Alabama  history. 
however,  are  not  surprised  that  farming  is  so  clo-e  to  the  hearts 
of  The.'^e  two  brcners.  Their  father,  the  late  Senator  John  H. 
Bankhead.  was  himself  a  farmer.  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  m  the  United  States  Senate  the  elder  Bankhead  was  knowii 
as  the  "f-ithir  of  good  roads"  because  of  his  sponsorship  of  the 
origin. il  laws  aurh(irl/,ing  Fedfal  aid  for  highway  construction. 
Ju-t  as  h.e  was  the  father  of  the  rural  free  delivery  system  which 
iia-i  brought  the  daily  mails  within  reach  of  every  farm  homestead 
in  Amtr'ca. 

With  a  heritage  of  that  kind,  the  Bankhead  brothers  of  the 
prisent  generation  micht  have  been  expected  to  have  the  farmer's 
problems  close  to  their  own  hearts. 


Drafting  of  Wealth  in  Wartime 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.AIARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOI'l'II   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SEXATK  OF  THK   L'XITKI)  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  24  dcoislatn-c  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4> .  1939 


RADIO      ADDRESS      BY      HON       ST^'LES      BRIDGES.      OF      NEW 
HAMPSHIRE.    OCTOBER    22.    11*39 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  Pre.'^ident,  I  a.sk  unanimous  con.-ent 
to  ha\'e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  ladio  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Si-nator  from  New  Hamp.^hire  I  Mr. 
Bridges  1  on  October  22.  1939,  on  the  .subject  of  the  Lee  bill, 
providmg  for  the  drafting  of  wealth  in  wartime. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

God  forbid  that  this  country  should  ever  again  bo  dra^vn  Into  a 
war.  I  do  not  agree  with  Senator  Lrr.  the  sponsor  of  thi^^  bill, 
that  It  will  tfiid  to  keep  u.s  cut  of  war.  Tins  country  do.s  not 
have  to  be  bribed  into  staying  out  of  war  The  Americ:in  j)eople 
are  de'-^rmmed  to  see  that  it  is  not  drawn  into  one 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  New  Deal  we  have  been  hearing  con- 
stant reports  that  a  capital  levy  was  to  be  presented  ai-  another 
panacea  This  bill  spoii.'^ored  by  the  Senator  Is  it  It  Is  a  bill  to 
ci  ntlscatf^  the  Nation'.':  wealth  under  the  guise  of  national  defense. 
I  read  to  you  from  the  bill: 

"Whenever  Congress  shall  declare  war.  or  shall  di-clare  that  the 
Imminence  of  war  ha>  crea'.od  an  emergency  which  in  the  .udgment 
of  the  President  is  sufficiently  .'venous  to  nl■ce^>llate  an  ii  crease  in 
the  Military  Establishment  by  the  ciraftmg  of  manjunvr.  the  Pnsi- 
dent  is  authorized  and  requested  to  cause  to  be  taken  a  -en^us  of 
th'-  net  wealth  of  the  Nation  Stich  census  shall  be  taken  m  such 
a  manner  as  the  Pi-esAlent  shiUl  by  rcgulalior.s  prescribe  and  by 
such  agency  cr  agencies  of  the  Government  as  he  may  de.^mnate  or 
estabh.-.h  for  '•uch  purpose 

"Such  regulations  shall  require  every  citizen  of  the  United 
States  every  resid^'nt  alien,  and  every  nonresident  alien  having 
any  wealth  in  the  United  Slates  to  file  with  .ruch  person  cr  ag"ncy 
as  the  President  may  de;ipnate  a  sworn  declaration  in  such  lorm 
as  the  President  may  pre- cribe  wuh  respect  to  his  gross  v.'ealth  m 
the  United  States  and  financial  obligations  therein  " 

Now.  let's  .see  what  is  weaUh.  It  is  not  only  Wall  Street  that 
this  bill  IS  striking  at;  it  is  not  only  the  economic  royalists  whom 
you  have  heard  so  much  ab.)Ut.  It  is  a  bill  to  take  your  wealth  - 
the  wealth  of  the  people  of  mv  f)wn  New  England,  the  jiecple  of 
the  sunny  South,  of  the  people  of  Oklahoma,  whom  Senator  Lee 
represen's.  of  the  people  of  the  Middle  and  the  far  West 

II  all  of  your  earthly  possessions  over  and  above  what  yet  owe  are 
not  worth  more  than  $1,000 — that  much  ex-mptinn  is  granted— 
If  your  heme,  your  farm,  your  savings,  your  l.u.^iness,  your  insur- 
ance, your  stocl-.s  and  bonds,  altogether,  do  not  have  a  n  i-t  worth 
of  more  than  SI. 000,  there  is  no  need  for  your  listening  to  me 
furthtr.  If  they  do,  I  would  suggest  that  you  come  clost  r  to  the 
radio 

Bec:iu.«e  all  of  ynur  net  wealth  over  $1,000 — again  I  qu  )te  from 
the  bill — "shill  b"  -ubject  to  the  borrowing  power  of  th  •  United 
States"  when  thi.-  act  goes  into  effect. 

The  bill  says  "subject  to  the  borrowing  power."  I  say  It  is  a 
capital  levy.  It  is  not  borrowing  money  when  money  Is  ;aken  by 
force. 

Let's  see  if  I  am  not  rirht  when  I  call  it  a  capital  levy. 

Do  you  have  a  farm  which  you  value,  over  and  above  v  ',ur  obli- 
gations, to  be  worth  $10,000?  The  Government  under  this  bill 
"borrows"  $430  Do  you  have  net  i'.ssets,  including  savints.  every- 
thing vou  own,  of  S.T.OOO,  the  Government  "borrows"  JIOO.  In 
the  case  of  a  net  wealth  of  $100,000  (including  a  business,  a  home, 
a  farm,  everything  you  have)  the  Government  "borrows'  59.450; 
a  net  wealth  of  1250,000.  it  "borrows"  $31,950;  on  $1,000,000  the 
fifrure  Is  S206,950,  and  so  en 

Under  this  bill  the  Government  i.s  empowered  to  borrow  this 
mon'y  for  a  period  of  50  years.  It  does  not  have  to  pay  aiy  Inter- 
est at  all.     And  It  is  prohibited  from  paying  more  than  "l  percent. 

But  whaf  happens  is  this: 

Do  you  have  $450  available  In  your  heme  tonieht?  If  this  bill 
w  re  to  go  into  effect  tomorrow,  do  you  ha\c  $300  or  $0  000,  as 
the  cai-e  may  be,  which  you  can  riuickly  put  your  hand;  on?  If 
net,  you  can  do  one  of  three  things: 

First,  The  farmer  may  .sell  some  of  his  stock  or  a  part  of  his 
farm  to  raise  the  ca^h;  the  businessman  may  sell  part  of  his  busi- 
ness: the  investor  may  sell  enough  of  his  securities.  Can  you 
Imagine  the  havoc  that  sucli  wholesale  selling  would  create  in  the 
cattle  market,  the  land  market,  on  the  btock  exchang'\  If  you 
please  ? 
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Second.  Tou  can.  perhaps,  borrow  the  money,  in  which  event 
you  will  have  to  pay  6-percent  Interest.  The  Government  may 
give  you  no  interest,  maybe  1  percent.  At  best,  you  lose  5  percent 
for  a  period  of  possibly  50  years.  This  is  not  borrowing  money  It 
Is  confiscation. 

Third.  Under  the  third  course,  you  can  give  the  Government 
your  note.  It  takes  a  Hen  on  your  property  and  charges  you  6-per- 
cent  interest.  Again  It  may  or  may  not  pay  you  the  munificent 
sum  of  1 -percent  Interest.  Again  you  lose  at  least  5  percent  Is 
this  borrowing  as  you  and  I  understand  the  meaning  of  the  word? 

This  third  procedure  is  the  one  that  would  most  generally  be 
taken.  ' 

Under  It  the  Government,  in  all  probabihty,  wovild  come  to  take 
over  our  Industries,  our  larger  businesses,  our  larger  plants 

Mr,  Henry  Ford's  wealth  Is  supposed  to  be  In  the  neighborhood  of 
$600  000,000.  He  would  have  to  turn  over  to  the  Government  the 
amount  of  $439,000,000,  Where  do  you  suppose  he  would  get  the 
casli?  The  outcome  would  be  the  Government  taking  over  his 
plant, 

frankly,  I  think  that  Mr.  Ford  can  make  better  Fords  and  Lincoln 
Zeplivrs  than  Mr  Tommy  Corcoran.  Mr,  Benny  Cohen,  or  Mr  Harrv 
Hopkins.  ■' 

Now.  where  does  this  bill  come  from?  The  New  Deal  has  set  up 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  CommLssion  to  prevent  Just  such  trad- 
ing in  our  securities  markets  as  would  occur  with  the  liquidation 
necessary  under  this  bill.  It  has  similar  control  of  the  commodities 
markets  to  prevent  panics  there. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  It  would  bring  about  economic  dislocation  In  time  of 
war  The  heads  of  these  departments  are  what  have  come  to  be 
known  as  conser\atlve8  in  the  New  Deal. 

The  bill,  then,  apparently  comes  from  the  radical  wing,  those 
apostles  of  a  philosophy  that  has  brought  this  country's  debt  struc- 
ture to  the  near  breaking  point,  that  has  kept  millions  of  our  citi- 
zens idle  for  more  than  6  years.  They  are  the  apostles  of  a  spending 
policy  which  would  inevitably  throw  this  country  into  a  socialized 
state      Is  this  not  their  purpcse  with  this  bill? 

Admittedly  there  have  been  many  influences  operating  in  recent 
years  to  debilitate   the   American  people.     But   they  have   not  yet 
been  pres-ed  to  the  point  where,  If  war  should  come,  they  would  not 
be    wilhng  to  finance  It. 
We  had  no  trouble  in  financing  the  last  war. 

The  first  Liberty  Loan  was  oversubscribed  52  percent,  the  second 
54  percent,  the  third  39  percent,  while  the  fourth,  which  was 
doible  any  preceding  issue,  was  oversubscribed   16 '2   percent. 

The  Senator  is  working  on  the  assumption  that  what  he  and  his 
New  Deal  associates  call  "financial  tycoons"  bring  about  wars  for 
profit.  There  may  have  been  immediate  profits  for  American 
fiiiance  and  industry  as  a  result  of  the  last  war,  but  these  com- 
munities along  with  the  rest  of  the  American  people  have  long 
since  learned  that  war  simply  does  not  pay. 

Tlie  financial  and  business  Influences  are  not  the  ones  who  are 
now  seeking  to  work  us  into  a  state  of  excitement.  Nowhere,  in 
fact.  IS  anyone  more  fearful  of  war  than  those  influences  upon 
whom  the  new  dealers  have  blamed  all  of  our  troubles. 

The  Senator  has  a  very  misleading  and  seductive  approach  to 
the  bill.  He  says:  "We  draft  the  men;  why  not  draft  the  dollars?" 
I  am  In  favor  of  drafting  the  dollars  of  those  able  to  pay. 

If  we  should  ever  again  be  so  unfortunate  as  to  get  into  war, 
I  believe  that  all  the  people  of  our  Nation  would  bear  their  part  of 
the  burden  I  have  enough  faith  In  the  American  people  to  be- 
lieve they  would  be  glad  to  make  sacrifices  at  such  a  time. 

We  can  do  this  through  the  drafting  of  excessive  profits.  We  can 
do  tills  by  making  every  citizen  contribute  more  heavily  of  his 
current  Income. 

However,  we  should  not  endanger  the  little  nest  egg  of  the  widows 
and  orphans — we  should  not  endanger  the  homes  of  our  people, 
their  farms,  their  businesses,  and  their  savings. 

This   country    simply    cannot    stand    for    the    destruction    of    its 

productive  energies  at  any  time,  most  certainly  not  in  time  of  war. 

Senate  bill  1650,  sponsored  by  Senator  Liek,  would  do  just  that! 
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HON.  ROBERT  M.  LA  FOLLETTE,  Jr. 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  October  23  {legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  WILLIAM  E.  BORAH.  OF  IDAHO 


Mr.  LA  FOLLETTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  able 
and  cloqaent  speech  delivered  last  evening  by  the  senior  Sen- 


ator from  Idaho  [Mr.  Borah]  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
System  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  2  weeks  of  debate  have  enabled  us  to 
realize  the  real  issue  involved  in  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  present 
embargo  law.  The  term  "neutrality"  is  no  longer  used  except  as  a 
matter  of  convenience  or  through  habit.  It  Is  now  fully  recognized 
and  very  generally  admitted  that  the  pending  bUl  Is  not  a  neutrality 
measure  at  all.  It  was  not  so  designed.  It  is  not  so  imdei stood 
And.  II  It  becomes  a  law,  it  will  not  be  so  administered.  I  do  not 
mean  to  imply  that  the  President  will  not  administer  the  law  in 
accordance  with  its  terms,  but  its  terms  will  not  require  adminis- 
tration upon  the  basis  of  neutrality.  The  bill  Is  in  fact  legislation 
providing,  in  effect,  for  intervention  in  a  great  Eviropean  struggle 
for  power.  In  the  hope  by  some  and  the  belief  of  others,  but  not  all 
that  we  will  be  able  to  take  part  In  this  struggle  under  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  will  enable  us  to  escape  the  more  serious  sacri- 
fices of  war.  It  is  the  theory  of  the  bill  and  its  supporters  that  we 
can  furmsh  armjs.  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war  to  one  side 
and  counsel  and  advise  with  them  and  yet  avoid  such  involvement  as 
wiu  call  lor  armies  and  navies.  Two  weeks  of  debate  have  torn  the 
mask  of  neutrality  from  the  face  of  intervention,  and  it  is  from 
that  dubious  countenance  we  must  seek  to  read  our  future  If  the 
bill  becomes  a  law,  the  problem  will  no  longer  be  how  we  can 
avoid  intervention,  how  we  can  avoid  taking  sides — that  will  have 
been  settled  in  the  very  fact  of  our  furnishing  arms,  munitions 
and  unplements  of  war  to  one  of  the  groups  of  nations— but  the 
problem  will  be  can  we,  will  we.  be  able  to  limit  Intervention  so  as 
to  keep  our  young  men  out  of  Europe;  wUl  the  demands  of  inter- 
vention be  satisfied  with  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war 
or  will  these  demands  call  for  armies? 

The  problem,  therefore,  with  which  we  must  concern  ourselves  Is 
What  are  the  risks  which  intervention  wiU  impose?  It  may  be 
po-sible  to  limit  the  risks  of  intervention  to  the  use  of  arms  muni- 
tions and  implements  of  war.  I  can  imagine  conditions  under 
which  It  would  be  possible — such,  for  instance,  as  an  agreement  be- 
tween Germany  and  Great  Britain  simUar  to  that  at  Munich  But 
If  war  continues  and  the  struggle  for  power,  as  it  now  appears 
reaches  for  permanency  as  between  these  two  nations  it  seems 
almost  impossible  that  we  shall  be  able  to  limit  the  risk  to  the 
supply  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war.  It  Is  at  least 
a  gamble,  a  frightful  gamble,  in  human  blood  and  human  life  It 
is  a  hazard  which  no  nation  ought  to  teke  without  the  most 
immediate  and  commanding  reason. 

When  the  supporters  of  this  measxire  advocate  Its  passage  for 
the  avowed  purpose  of  blasting  from  power  a  government  at 
80,000.000  people,  of  destroying  in  some  way  a  leader  of  signal 
ability,  however  reprehensible  may  be  his  views,  all  these  things 
present  to  me  a  scene  of  hiunan  sacrifice,  the  fearful  shedding  of 
human  bhxid.  These  things  which  it  is  said  are  the  Justification 
for  the  passage  of  the  bill  are  not  things  achieved  in  any  other 
way  than  that  of  war — of  the  use  of  manpower  and  every  means 
known  to  modern  war.  A  great  nation,  great  In  energy  in  indus- 
trial power,  in  fighting  capacity,  in  devotion  to  country  Is  not 
easily  destroyed  or  conquered.  It  calls  for  fearful  sacrifices  If 
those  who  lightly  announce  such  to  be  the  Justification  for  Inter- 
vention will  weigh  closely  the  lessons  of  expertence.  they  will  not 
doubt  that  they  are  indicating  already  a  task  which  means  a  vast 
sacrifice  of  wealth,  treasure,  and  blood.  Yet  these  are  the  suk- 
gestions  talked  over  already. 

Once  we  are  a  part  of  the  conflict,  however  limited  In  the  be- 
ginning, once  having  taken  sides,  is  It  not  hazardous  to  suppose 
that  we  can  stay  the  usual  course  of  war  or  choose  cur  own  methods 
in  waging  it?  Can  we  win  in  such  a  game?  Is  It  worth' while?  Is 
there  any  Justification  for  taking  such  a  chance?  If  we  take  a 
gamble  of  that  kind,  the  enemy  should  be  our  enemy,  the  war 
should  be  oiu-  war,  it  must  be  our  Government  which  has  been 
assailed,  our  country  Invaded,  and  our  people  whose  lives  are 
threatened. 

Let  us  consider  some  of  the  powerful  influences  which  are  already 
unleashed  and  determined  to  take  us  into  the  European  war  should 
this  war  continue  for  any  length  of  time  and  which  Influences 
will  be  greatly  strengthened  and  greatly  advantaged  by  the  re- 
moval of  the  embargo.  Do  we  so  soon  forget  or  so  magnanimously 
overlook  the  fact  that  the  British  Government  was  opposed  from 
the  beginning  to  our  embargo  law  and  that  from  the  hour  of  Its 
passage  until  the  present  time  the  political  forces  of  that  Empire 
have  exerted  all  po.ssible  Influence  to  break  it  down  and  destroy 
it.  a  work  in  which  they  are  even  now  actively  engaged?  These 
influences  were  determined  that  we  should  not  establish  a  policy 
of  neutrality  as  against  E^uropean  wars. 

I  could  bring  to  you  a  volume  of  facts  and  evidence  to  sustain 
this  statement.  But,  in  the  interest  of  time,  one  instance  must 
Bufllce.  I  quote  from  a  noted  British  authority.  Speaking  of  the 
neutrality  acts  which  we  passed  in  1935  and  1837.  acts  which  our 
Secretary  of  State  declared  and  the  American  people  believed  were 
greatly  to  our  advantage  in  keeping  us  out  of  European  embroil- 
ments, thL'i  person  declared:  "It  (the  United  States)  created  in 
the  Neutrality  Act  what  It  hoped  would  be  a  watertight  system 
for  preventing  the  United  States  from  being  drawn  by  economic 
causes,  or  the  popular  bogeys,  foreign  propaganda,  or  'Wall  Street' 
finance  Inta  another  war.    It  wotild  not  take  sides  In  any  future 
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coi.fllct:  it  would  not  sell  Imploment.s  of  war  to  any  bplllecrent; 
and  thnsp  who  traded  with  the  United  Stages  in  time  of  war 
would  only  be  able  to  do  so  on  the  cri8h-and-carry  pla:i.  The 
whole  of  this  house  of  cards  was  fatally  undermined  during  tiie 
last  week  in  Si^ptfmber,"  and  so  forth.  No  more  respectable 
teim  'han  a  "hou-e  cf  cards"  could  be  found  fcr  a  plan  which 
our  Prc.-ident.  onr  S' cretary  of  Sfat:\  the  Congress,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  looked  upon  as  of  tran.sccndent  worth  to  the  Nation. 
S.milar  statements  involving  repeated  attacks  upcn  the  whole  tradi- 
tional f'.reit^n  ijolicy  of  this  country  might  be  cjuoted. 

The  person  who  v.Tote  this  attack  upon  the  law.  the  national 
pcj'.icy  of  thi.s  Nation,  was  Lord  Lothian,  who  is  now  the  British 
Ambassador  in  Washington,  in  daily  touch  and  con.-ultation  with 
fur  Govrnment:  and.  if  reports  be  true,  is  most  active  in  advanc- 
ing masons  why  this  law  should  be  repealed.  With  some  degree 
of  pride  he  must  look  down  from  the  Senate  eallery.  if  he  deigns 
to  visit  that  humble  scene,  and  note  the  progress  toward  repeal  of 
a  law  he  so  early  and  boldly  denounced  This  attack  by  a  foreign 
pf'wer  upon  a  law  purely  domestic,  placed  upon  our  .statute  books 
in  th'^'  bell;  f  that  it  would  help  to  protect  our  people  against  in- 
volvement in  forei^'n  wars,  continued  from  Its  enactment.  Emi- 
nent divines  came  here  to  speak  to  us  en  the  subject  of  how  sclfi.sh 
and  un-Christ lanlike  we  were  in  our  effort  to  stay  out  of  war. 
Scholars  cam^^  to  lecture  to  us  as  to  how  America  could  best  serve 
humanity.  All  to  the  end  that  not  only  should  we  not  seek  to  be 
neutral  In  any  matter  in  which  Great  Britain  was  Involved,  but 
that  we  could  not  be.  FYom  this  source  came  those  fatalistic 
teachings  and  preachings  that  we  must  inevitably  be  involved  in 
all  Eu.-opean  wars  of  any  moment.  The  embargo  law.  when  it 
pas.'^ed  the  Conercss,  seemed  as  firmly  entrench,  d  in  the  hearts  and 
mmds  and  pu:po.ses  of  the  American  people  as  anv  law  which  one 
ran  recall  But  it  was  assailed  as  viciously  and  falsely  by  foreun 
nations  as  if  it  had  of  it.self  teen  an  attack  upon  them  instead  of 
an  ifTort  to  bring  peat^e  and  security  to  our  r^wn  people. 

What  w;ll  be  th"  situation  should  the  embargo  law  be  repf^aled? 
This  first  step  will  have  been  taken  in  our  entrance  into  the  Euro- 
pean war.  We  will  be  furnishing  arms  to  one  side,  intentionally 
so.  and.  as  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  are  vital  factors 
In  war.  we  will  have  become  a  part  of  the  war.  The  second  step 
will  call  for  further  cooperation,  as  it  is  euphoniouslv  called. 

One  of  the  leading  journals  of  the  British  Empire  states  the  mat- 
ter succinctly  wlien  it  say?:  "The  arms-embargo  clause  of  the 
Neutrally  Act  will  be  repealed  for  a  starter,  and  the  United  States 
cf  America  will  be  m  the  war  along  about  the  middle  of  next 
Jai.uary."  Thus  is  stated  briefly  as  invc-tlgalicn  will  show  the 
views  entert.uned  throughout  the  British  Empire. 

In  a  letter  written  by  an  English  father,  which  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  reading,  it  is  said:  "Why  should  the  American  boy  be 
considered  in  any  different  light  than  the  English  boy?  The 
Engli.sh  boy  is  fighting  for  civilization.  Why  should  not  the 
American  boy  take  his  place  alongside  of  him?'  He  should,  and  I 
venture  to  .say  he  will  before  long,  take  his  place  in  this  war 
alongside  of  the  youth  of  Great  Britain,  We  are  all  fi.-hting  to 
save   democracy  " 

In  another  letter  written  to  me  from  Surrev.  England:  "This 
fight  is  as  much  yours  as  it  Is  ours.  And  may  you  be  forgiven — 
referring  to  me--fnr  your  betrayal  of  mankind,  not  only  now,  but 
In  the  past."  Another  letter  to  me  from  London  says:  "You  evi- 
dently suffer  under  the  illusion  that  the  United  States  is  already 
a  Nation.  That  is  not  so.  She  is  at  present  but  a  commercial 
Institution,  as  was  proved  In  the  last  war.  Were  she  a  Nation, 
the  would  be  now  fighting  by  the  side  of  the  Allies." 

From,  public  men,  from  private  citizens,  from  the  pre.ss,  the  sen- 
timents and  the  opinions  in  both  England  and  France  are  to  the 
effect  that  we  should,  after  repealing  the  embargo,  move  at  once 
with  our  forces  of  manpower  and  do.  as  one  of  our  distinguished 
Senators  on  the  floor  said  a  few  days  ago.  end  the  controversy 
quickly. 

The  same  influences,  the  same  British  leaders,  the  same  argu- 
ment, the  same  basis  of  reasoning,  organized  and  used  against 
our  determination  not  to  send  arms  to  Europe,  are  already  organized 
and  will  be  used  persistently  against  our  determination  Mot  to 
send  men  to  Europe 

Wf  do  not  need  to  wait  and  watch  the.se  influences,  these  forces, 
get  into  action  They  are  already  in  action,  and  experience  and 
cbservatlon  ought  to  have  taught  us  long  ago  that  the  p  wer  which 
they  exert  is  net  to  be  lightly  regarded  It  Is  true  we  now  declare 
we  will  not  send  our  boys  to  Europe.  But  can  we  make  a  m  ire 
solemn  pledge  not  to  send  our  boys  to  Europe  than  the  pledge 
which  we  made  not  to  send  arms  to  Europe?  The  pledge  not  to 
send  arms  to  Europe  was  because  we  thought  it  would  help  to  avoid 
sending  men  to  Eurcpe.  If  we  now  repeal  the  law,  have  we  not 
removed  one  of  the  barriers  which  we  .solemnly  declared  was  erected 
for  the  purpo.se  cf  k'-eping  our  boys  out  of  Eurcpe?  It  is  true  that 
men  will  stand  up  and  say:  "I  will  never  vote  to  send  our  boys  into 
another  European  war."  But  is  It  not  equally  true  they  stood  up 
and  declared  and  voted  we  would  never  send  arms  to  Europe. 
Wh'  n  we  surrender  the  first  post,  we  make  it  more  difficult  to  h'lld 
the  second  post.  When  we  begin  sending  arms,  we  make  it  more 
d;f!1cult  not  to  send  men.  What  war.  and  the  pr-^pnganda  for  war. 
w;I!  do  to  high-minded  and  determined  men  no  one  can  guess. 
By  repealing  the  embargo  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  England  and 
Prance,  we  pledge  in  moral  effect  whatever  it  is  necessary  to  pro- 
vide in  order  to  insure  the  victory  of  England  and  France 

But  in  another  respect   the  situation  will   be  deeply  aggrava^^ed, 
and   our   security   greatly   endangered   by   repeal.     So   long    as   the 


embargo  stands,  we  have  drne  our  utmost  to  Invite  the  retaliation 
of  no  nation  W>>  permit  the  shi;)ment  of  arms  to  no  people  But 
when  the  embargo  i>  liff^d.  we  permit  the  shipment  of  a'ms  but 
permit  the  shipment  to  one  group  of  nations  only  No  on"  longer 
di~put"s  but  that  under  the  terms  of  the  peiulmg  bill  uid  the 
facts  the  llftuig  cf  the  embargo  operates  to  the  advantage  cx- 
clu-ively  cf  one  group,  and  that  that  is  the  purpo-e  of  r.he  bill. 
Nev.  rthfless.  men  will  grimly  declare:   Neutrality  is  untiucicd. 

What  is  it  we  are  shipping,  or  permitting  to  be  shipped,  to  this 
one  group?  It  is  things  fit  for  nothing  on  earth  except  to  m.um  and 
to  kill.  We  are  shijjping.  or  permittiiig  to  be  shipped,  among  other 
things,  poison  gas  and  such  things  as  are  peculiarly  fitted  for  the 
destrurticn  of  women  and  children  What  docs  that  m(an?  It 
means  nate:  it  means  retaliation;  it  means  that  in  the  hearts  and 
mmds  of  80  000  000  people  we  are  to  be  Ju.st  as  bitterly  hated  as  are 
those  who  fire  the  guns  upon  the  held  or  in  the  treiuhcs  We  are 
inviting  trouble,  such  trouble  as  is  most  likely  to  rush  our  young 
men  to  the  battUfleld,  as  happened  20  years  ago.  ITie  ruthless 
retaliation  of  the  German.-,  and  the  shrewd  and  persistent  propa- 
ganda of  the  British  could  put  us  Into  the  war  overnight,  and  largely 
by  reason  of  the  very  things  which  we  are  doing  in  the  wav  .  f  taking 
sides  m  the  controversy  Why  invite  such  a  situation?  "  Why  take 
the  chances?  Why  ask  a  million  young  men  to  commit  their  future, 
their  health,  their  hopes  and  aspirations,  their  lives,  to  such  chances 
thus  aggravated  by  our  own  willingness  to  gamble  en  the  question 
of  whether  we  can  keep  out  of  the  war  after  we  are  i)art  of  the  way 
in?  What,  in  the  name  cf  reason,  m  the  name  of  a  just  God.  drives 
us  to  take  such  chances  with  tho-e  whcm  fate  aiui  circumstances 
have  for  a  brief  sea,-on  entrusted  to  our  care  and  committed  to  our 
piotection?  Hitler — yes;  he  can  gamble  with  the  haijrness  and  the 
lives  of  his  80.000  000  people  Stalin  can  place  his  16(i.0UO,00O  human 
beings  m  pawn  while  he  trifles  with  their  destiny  Yt.u  have  doubt- 
le.'^s  cb.served  with  horror,  as  I  have,  the  trading  of  peoples  about  in 
Eurrp.'.  lining  them  up  In  one  place  or  the  other,  like  dumb,  driven 
cattle  on  the  way  to  the  pens  of  slaughter  In  such  way  and  m  such 
fash'on  men  who  have  seized  power  carry  on  m  the  sight  of  the 
world  at  the  present  time  But  not  so  m  a  republic  or  a  democracy. 
There  the  people  have  a  right  to  speak  and  in  time  they  will. 

There  came  to  mv  office  here  m  Wa-hingtun  la.st  Wednesday  a 
com.mittee  from  one  of  our  great  eastern  colleges.  I  cb'-erved  they 
displayed  on  their  vest<^  some  kind  of  a  button.  I  asked  wh.at  this 
bu'Ton  repr-^sented.  They  .sn'd  It  represented  Indenendtnce  I 
UKjuired:  Independence  of  what?  They  said:  Independence  of 
Europe  We  waiit  a  chance  to  establish  our  own  principles,  to 
live  our  own  lives,  without  being  constantly  threatened  and  har- 
as'^cd  by  the  schemes  and  ambitions  of  those  to  whom  we  owe  no 
allegiance.  I  thought  It  mngniflcent.  and,  after  cfanplving  with 
the.r  request,  sent  them  on  their  way  I  h'  pe  ihev  will  orfani/.e 
every  precinct  in  the  United  States.  If  we  are  to  escapt  b-ing 
drawn  into  these  imperialistic  wars  of  Eur-pe,  it  will  only  bo 
through  the  eternal  vigilance  of  our  young  men.  those  who  must 
biar  the  burden  if  we  become  involved 

There  is  another  pha.se  of  this  subject  to  which  I  am  b<nr.d  to 
call  attention  tonight  It  may  be  regarded  as  too  late  to  have 
further  relevancy  But  for  my  own  satisfaction  I  v.l«h  to  s;  eak  of 
it.  Last  week  there  issued  from  an  Investment  securities  firm  at  120 
Broadway.  New  York  City,  a  b\isine<^s  pamphlet  containing,  among 
other  things,  the  following:  "Without  steel  modern  war  would  be 
impossible-  airplanes,  tanks,  artillery,  armor  plate,  battleships, 
shells  torpedoes,  barbed  wire  are  all  princpallv  made  of  steel. 
•  •  *  Steel  companies,  during  tho  last  war.  were  swamped 
with  business  which  proved  highlv  profitable  to  them  and  to  their 
stockholders  •  •  •  Steel  shocks  have  always  been  among  the 
first  to  respond  to  the  stimulus  of  war  buyitig.  "  •  •  •  We  have 
prepared  reports  on  three  very  attractive  .«teel  stock';." 

Tliere  you  have  it.  Tlie  making  of  money,  winning  hugp  profits, 
building  palatial  homes  out  cf  the  suffering,  the  sacrifices,  and 
the  blood  of  cur  fellnw  men  and  at  a  time  when  we  have  no  war 
with  anyone  Wluitever  el.se  results  from  repeal — there  may  be 
disputes  about  other  things  but  that  by  repeal  we  return  to  th^ 
war-profit  business,  the  manulacture  and  sale  of  armaments  fcr 
mass  murder,  there  is,  there  can  be.  no  dispute.  That  is  one  of 
the  indisputable  results  of  r- peal. 

We  rejoiced  in  1^37.  the  people  rejniced.  when  we  declared  that 
never  again  would  our  peace-loving.  Christian  p(>ople  seek  to  make 
pioti's  out  of  the  wars  of  other  peoples.  But  we  are  going  back  to 
the  old  business.  And  for  what?  Why?  Is  this  in  the  interest  of 
the  morals,  the  safety,  the  security,  of  the  honor  cf  the  American 
people? 

During  the  debate  on  the  pending  bill  constant  reference  has  been 
made  to  nazi-ism.  to  its  teachings  and  practices,  and  its  menace  to 
civilization.  It  has  been  argued  that  we  should  send  arms  and 
munitions  to  Europe  to  destroy  nazi-ism  and  do  av.av  with  its 
1(  ader  We  may  send  munitions  and  arms  to  Europe,  but  tluy  will 
not  be  used  to  destroy  nazi-ism  Thev  will  be  u.sed  to  -ettle  ques- 
tions of  territory  and  of  power.  Propaganda  m.ay  succeed  m  making 
nazi-ism  the  issue  of  this  war  In  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not 
the  i.sf;ue  in  Europe.  It  never  has  been  the  i.ssue  m  Europe.  I  ven- 
ture to  believe  it  never  will  be.  It  .serves  well  as  an  argument  with 
some  to  Justify  our  sending  arms  and  munlticns  to  Britain  and 
France.  But  both  Britain  and  France  make  it  perfectlv  clear  that 
the<-e  arms  and  munitions  will  not  be  u-ed  m  dealing  with  naz.i-ism. 
wiping  that  .stain  off  the  map.  as  is  contended,  but  m  holdirg  ter- 
ritory and  in  retaining  political  power.  Read.ng  tlie  r.  plies  of 
Daladier.  the  Prime  Minister  of  France,  and  of  Chamberlain,  the 
Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain,  to  Hitler's  proj>)sal  tor  peace,  the 
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Issue  becomes  perfectly  clear.  It  is  territory.  It  is  pclitical  power. 
not  na7.i-ism.  Nazi-iim  has  had  no  better  friend  since  coming  into 
power  than  the  Government  of  Great  Britain.  I  do  not  include 
France,  because  France  has  often  held  back  In  favoring  nazi-ism. 
Neither  do  I  mean  to  say  that  the  English  people  bcLcve  In  the 
philosophy  of  razl-ism. 

But  I  do  mean  to  pay.  and  most  sincerely  a.s.<^rt.  that  from  the 
fir<:t  entrance  of  HitlT  and  his  thf  ory  cf"  government  upvin  the 
scene  In  Eurci.-e.  th"y  ha.e  had  the  'frierd!ie:^t  support  of  the 
British  Government  until  the  break  came  over  questions  of  terri- 
tory and  power.  Openly  and  repeatedly  the  British  Government 
has  declared,  or  made  plain,  thai  the  questions  of  "l.sms "  and  ideol- 
ogies and  Nazi  theories  of  life  and  government  are  not  the  Issvies 
in  this  controversy.  Mr.  Chamberlain  so  declared  in  plain  terms. 
The  British  Government  connived  at  the  repudiation  by  Hitler  of 
the  military  provisions  In  the  Versailles  Treaty.  It  especially 
aereed  tc)  the  starting  of  the  building  of  the  German  NavT.  It 
urged  France  to  disregard  its  treaty  for  the  protection  of  Czecho- 
slovakia that  Hitler  might  obtain  Czechoslovakia.  It  not  only 
consented  to.  but  connived  at.  Hitler's  seizure  of  Austria.  I  repeat, 
this  friendly  relationship  never  ceased  until  the  break  came  over 
the  questions  of  territory  and  power.  E^•en  at  the  time  we  were 
writing  and  passing  the  present  neutrality  law.  Great  Britain  and 
Germany  were  upon  the  friendliest  of  terms.  The  moral  question, 
the  question  of  liberty,  or  democracy,  were  never  Involved  during 
all  this  perlDd  Of  all  of  these  things  and  for  all  of  these  doings, 
for  all  this  harlotry  with  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the  Nazi  Govern- 
ment. It  would  be  Irrelevant.  If  not  Improper,  to  speak,  because 
they  are  none  of  our  concern,  if  It  were  not  for  the  fact  that  we 
are  now  urged  to  regard  the  Is^ue  as  Hitler,  as  nazl-lsm.  as  democ- 
racy, as  liberty.  When  it  comes  to  crying  out  against  nazl-lsm  for 
obvious  purposes  In  the  United  States  and  as  a  Justification  for  our 
Bending  arms  and  munitions — and  later  will  be  made  a  Justification 
for  sending  our  boys — we  are  fully  Justified  In  resolving  the  con- 
troversy into  its  real  Issue.  What  we  are  really  doing  is  mixing  in 
a  purely  t^'rritorlal,  or  power,  problem  In  Europe. 

Yts;  destruction  of  nazi-ism.  of  the  preservation  of  democracy 
and  liberty  and  of  free  government,  are  telling  subjects  with  which 
to  arou.se  the  American  people.  They  love  liberty  and  are  devoted 
to  free  government.  But  these  things  as  Issues  In  this  conflict 
do  not  extend  beyond  the  3-mile  limit.  It  Is  wholly  a  for- 
eign war  In  its  origin.  In  Its  nature,  and  In  Its  objective.  We 
are  being  controlled  by  wholly  foreign  problems  and  foreign  con- 
ditions— not  American  problems;  not  American  Interests.  We  are 
plunging  into  the  very  heart  of  Europe  and  seizing  hold  of  Euro- 
pean problems,  to  take  part  in  those  ancient  quarrels  and  contro- 
versies and  wars  which  have  divided  and  torn  that  continent  for 
decade  upon  decade 

It  was  the  conviction  cf  two  of  the  greatest  statesmen  the  world 
ha.s  ever  knew;,.  Washin^trn  r.nd  Jeffers.jn,  that  to  involve  this 
Nation  in  European  political  prcblcms  was  to  undermine  and  ultl- 
mattly  destroy  the  whole  scheme  cf  cur  free  Institutions.  They 
made  this  conviction  the  basis  of  cur  foreign  policy.  They  re- 
garded such  a  foreign  policy  as  essential  to  our  Independence  and 
to  the  liberty  of  our  people  as  tlie  Federal  Constitution  iti^elf. 
Give  us  an  American  policy,  a  policy  suitable  to  American  ln.'=titu- 
tlcn-s  and  ccnforming  at  all  times  to  American  Ideal*.  Within  its 
scope  and  sublime  piirpore  may  be  found  one  of  the  guaranties  of 
independence  ai.d  .security  for  cur  own  Nation  and  every  duty  and 
obligation  we  owe  to  every  other  nation. 
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ARTICLE  BY  W.  B.  HESSELTINE 


Mr.  WILEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  written  by  W.  B.  Hessel- 
tine,  associate  professor  of  history  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, entitled  "How  Much  History  Does  Franklin  Roosevelt 
Know?" 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

HOW    MUCH     HISTORY    DOFS    FRANKUN    ROOSEVELT    KNOW? 

(By  W.  B.  Hcsseltlne,  associate  professor  of  history.  University  of 

Wisconsin) 
President  Roosevelt,  speaking  for  repeal  of  the  embargo,  told  Con- 
gress 3  weeks  ago  that  American  policy  to  belligerent  nations  had, 


"with  cne  notable  exception."  been  based  on  international  law. 
Assuming  the  role  cf  historian — which  he  has  often  done  before — 
he  informed  the  assembled  lawmakers  that : 

"The  smgle  exception  was  the  policy  adopted  by  this  Nation  dur- 
ing the  Napoleonic  wars,  when,  seeking  to  avoid  Involvement,  we 
acted  fcr  some  years  under  the  so-called  embargo  and  nonlnter- 
ccurse  acts.  That  policy  turned  cut  to  be  a  disastrous  failure. 
First,  because  it  brought  our  cwn  Naticu  close  to  rum.  and,  second, 
because  it  was  the  major  cause  of  bringing  us  into  active  partici- 
pation in  Eurcp-ean  wars  in  our  own  War  of  1812.  It  is  merely 
reciting  history  to  recall  to  you  that  one  of  the  results  of  the  policy 
of  embargo  and  nonintercourse  was  the  burning  in  1814  oi  part  of 
this  Capitol  in  which  we  are  assembled." 

Mr.  Roosevelt,  in  "merely  reciting  history"  to  bolster  his  argu- 
ment, lays  himself  open  to  two  questions:  First,  is  he  correct  in 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  present  and  the  Jeffersonian  embargo 
law,  and  second,  how  much  history  does  he  knew? 

What  Mr  Roosevelt  neglected  to  tell  Congress  was  that  the  Em- 
bargo Act  cf  1807  was  Thomas  Jefferson's  contribution  to  American 
diplomacy.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  not  hesitated  to  identify  himself  as 
the  spiritual  heir  of  the  founder  of  the  Democratic  Party.  More- 
over, President  Roosevelt  failed  to  point  out  that  the  only  simi- 
larity between  the  embargo  of  1807  and  the  arms  embargo  of  1935 
was  in  the  name.  In  purpose,  in  provision,  and  In  operation  the  two 
acts  were  totally  dissimilar. 

In  1935,  when  the  present  aivas  embargo  was  enacted,  the  nations 
of  Eurcpe  were  nominally  at  peace,  and  the  congressional  enact- 
ment was  the  product  of  careful  consideration.  In  1BC7.  when  Jef- 
ferson proposed  an  embargo.  England  and  Prance  were  locked  In 
mortal  combat.  Napoleon,  whom  the  British  regarded  In  much  the 
same  light  as  they  now  consider  Hitler,  had  established  himself  as 
master  of  continental  Europe.  England,  weak  on  land,  had  consti- 
tuted herself  the  all-but-imdisputed  mistress  of  the  seas. 

Since  neither  England's  Army  nor  Napoleon's  Na\-y  was  able  to 
strike  an  effective  blow,  the  two  belligerents  settled  down  to  a  long 
economic  warfare.  England  planned  to  starve  France  by  cutting 
off  all  trade  with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Napoleon,  believing  that 
the  English  were  a  nation  of  shopkeepers,  thought  he  could  destroy 
England's  commerce  by  closing  continental  ports.  In  the  situation 
thus  created  American  shippers  saw  an  opportunitv.  and  for  a  time 
they  profited  enormously.  But  as  the  lines  of  battle  became  tighter 
the  Americans  found  their  commerce  in  a  bad  way.  Tlie  English 
maintained  a  "paper  blockade"  of  the  coast  of  France,  while  Na- 
poleon seized  any  American  ship  which  escaped  the  roving  British 
blockade  squadron. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Roosevelt's  statement,  the  American  position  was 
not  a  departure  from  International  law.  President  Jefferson  pro- 
tested to  both  belligerents  against  the  restrictions  they  imposed 
upon  legitimate  neutral  commerce.  Moreover,  the  short-handed 
British  Navy  began  to  Impress  American  seamen.  When.  In  June 
1807,  a  British  man-of-war,  the  Leopard,  overhauled  the  American 
frigate  Chesapeake  and  took  off  four  sailors,  the  American  people 
demanded  war. 

But  Thomas  Jefferson  had  a  deep-seated  aversion  to  war,  and  ho 
believed  that  since  both  belligerents  (Britain  and  France)  were 
dependent  upon  neutral  trade,  they  would  withdraw  their  Illegal 
regulations.  In  no  sense  was  this  policy  a  departure — as  Historian 
Roosevelt  implies — from  traditional  American  practices.  It  was  an 
effort  to  use  economic  pressure  to  enforce  international  law.  The 
embargo  was  Jefferson's  alternative  to  war  and  was  an  attempt 
to  use  reason  and  economic  pressure  Instead  of  arms  as  Instru- 
ments of  national  policy. 

In  the  Embargo  Act  of  1935  Congress  forbade  the  shipment  at 
arms  and  munitions  from  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent. 
Jefferson's  embargo  stopped  all  shipping — with  fellow  neutrals  as 
well  as  with  belligerents — of  all  American  products.  American 
ships  might  not  leave  port.  These  regulations  brought  hardships 
upon  the  shipping  centers.  Federalist  New  England  began  to  cry 
that  the  Jeffersonian  policy  was  ruining  the  country;  that  too 
many  sailors  were  thrown  out  of  work;  and  that  grass  was  growing 
on  the  wharves  In  New  England.  After  the  election  of  1808  Congress 
repealed  the  embargo. 

The  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  Immediately  brought  confusion. 
The  mistake  of  the  embargo  had  been  that  it  stopped  all  foreign 
trade.  Under  President  Madison's  leadership,  Congress  enacted 
a  nonintercourse  act  which  opened  trade  with  the  rest  of  th© 
world  but  prohibited  It  with  France  and  England.  Under  this  act 
American  commerce  sought  new  markets,  Increased  trade  with 
Latin  America,  and  enterprising  captains  sought  new  routes  to 
the  Orient.  But  after  a  year  of  nonintercourse  neither  England 
nor  France  had  yielded  to  the  American  pressure.  Impatient  for 
Immediate  results.  Congress  passed  an  act  known  as  Macon's  bill 
No.  2.  which  opened  trade  with  both  belligerents  but  authorized 
the  President  to  reestablish  nonintercourse  for  either  of  the  warring 
nations  If  the  other  wouJd  withdraw  its  restrictions  on  American 
commerce. 

The  mistake  of  Macon's  bill  No.  2  was  that  It  descended  from  the 
high  plane  which  the  embargo  and  nonintercourse  had  occupied  and 
offered  the  aid  of  the  United  States  to  whichever  belligerent  would 
withdraw  its  restrictions.  Napoleon  deceived  the  United  States  by 
pretending  to  withdraw  his  decrees.  That  he  secretly  restored  them 
was  unknown  to  President  Madison.  Under  the  unwise  law,  Madison 
had  no  choice  but  to  restore  nonintercourse  with  England. 

The  effect  of  this  unneutral  act  was  to  anger  the  English,  but  they 
at  once  attempted  to  reopen  negotiations  with  the  Americans,  who, 
however.  Insisted  upon  a  complete   withdrawal  of   the   orders  In 
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council  Entrlard  refused  on  the  9;rour.d  that  N.ipolpon  had  not  really 
withdrawn  hi.«  dorrets  Finally,  however,  the  A:nericau  policy,  vacil- 
lating as  It  had  bfen.  began  to  have  the  effoct  which  Jefferson  had 
foreseen.  The  Biitisli  b^L'an  to  feel  the  loss  of  Amfrican  produce  and 
food  S<.->  on  June  16.  1812,  the  Cabinet  withdrew  the  orders  m  coun- 
cil. The  poiifv  of  JeJfpr';on  was  vmdi.  atcd.  Ecoiinmic  coercion  as 
p.n  a^f^nt,  of  national  iiolicy  had  biought  the  mistress  of  the  seas  to 
recoL'nl/'e  American  riu'hi.s. 

This  IS  the  policy  which  Mr.  Roosevelt  told  Congrep?  "turnf^d  out 
to  be  a  di^a.-trous  failure."  It  was  a  failure,  says  the  Pre-ident, 
"first,  because  it  br"U2ht  our  own  Nation  close  to  rum:  and,  second, 
because  it  was  ihe  major  cause  of  bringing  us  into  the  War  of  1812." 
Onc(>  again  President  Roosevelt  proves  to  be  an  inaccurate  historu.n. 
Had  he  even  consulted  that  good  Democratic  historii.n.  Claude  G. 
Bov.-ers,  the  Presidf^nt  would  have  discovered  that  most  of  the  "ruin" 
brcu-^ht  on  by  JctTer.son's  embargo  existed  in  the  minds  of  the  Fed- 
eralist Party.  Mere  erass  erew  upon  the  wharves  in  Federalist  cam- 
paign speeches,  accord. ng  to  Bowers'  Jefferson  in  Power,  than  ever 
grew   on   B  i.ston's   water   front. 

But  there  was  a  war  of  1812.  On  that  point  Mr  Roosevdt  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  But  there  is  not  a  reputable  historian  in  America 
who  dce.s  not  know  that  the  embargo  and  noniniercourse  were  not 
"the  major  cause  of  bringing  us  iiito  active  participation  m 
European  wars." 

Drafting  Wealth  in  Time  of  War 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF    VERMONT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  October  24  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHAN  GURNEY.  OF  SOUTH  D.\KOTA 

OCTOBER  22,   1939 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  a  radio  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  GurneyJ  on  October  22, 
1939.  on  the  subject  of  the  Lee  bill,  providing  for  drafting 
wealth  in  time  of  war. 

There  bt  ing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows; 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  say  that  in  the  event  our  country  is 
ever  attacked— which  I  seriously  doubt — there  will  absohitelv  be 
no  difficulty  in  raising  sutflcient  money  to  ndequately  defend  our 
shores  Ey  pas:  ing  this  bill.  Congress  would  admit"  there  would 
be  difficulty  and  that  would  be  an  admi.ssion  that  our  system  of 
government  is  a  failure.  For  a  defensive  war,  you  know  and  I 
know,  that  all  the  resources  of  every  man,  woman,  and  child  would 
be  immediately  volunteered. 

I  am  wondering  if  this  proposed  system  of  compulsory  loaning  is 
anything  but  a  system  of  state  socialism.  Ttie  government  taltes 
what  it  wants  from  your  farm,  factory,  home,  or  savings,  and  thf^n 
tells  yoti  you  can  live  and  support  your  family  on  what  remains. 
If  this  bill  were  passed  and  ever  called  into  use,  would  it  not  oe 
but  a  short  step  for  the  Government  to  take  absolute  control  of 
your  perscin  and  worldly  goods  and  dole  back  to  you  the  bare 
necessities  of  li:e?  Let  us  not  try  to  cover  it  up  by  the  use  of 
fine-sounding  phrases  such  as  "promoting  peace"  and  "strensthen- 
ing  our  national  defense" — things  we  all  want.  As  for  me.  I 
believe  the  American  people  want,  and  are  determined  to  keep, 
their  system  of  free  enterprise  and  Individual  liberties 

The  bill  provides  "the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall  from  time 
to  time  determine  the  sums  that  will  be  necessary  to  prosecute 
to  a  successful  conclusion,  any  war,  etc."  When  are  we  to  deter- 
mine when  any  war  is  to  be  successfully  concluded?  Is  any  war 
successfully  concluded  when  an  armistice  has  been  declared,  or  is 
it  when  a  treity  of  peace  has  been  signed,  or  is  it  when  the  armie.s 
ha\e  been  demobilized,  or  is  it  when  the  last  veteran  of  the  war 
has  died  and  the  last  pension  has  been  paid.'  If  the  latter  is  \o 
bo  the  standard,  then  we  have  not  yet  successfully  concluded  our 
last  three  wars. 

The  bill  declares,  of  course,  that  the  compulsory  borrowing  power 
shall  not  be  exercised  after  the  President  proclaims  the  termina- 
tion of  the  war.  This  is  Just  another  sweeping  delegation  of  powr 
to  the  Chief  E.xecutlve,  I  do  not  believe  the  people  want  any  Presi- 
dent to  have  such  a  tremendous  amount  of  power.  What  if  a 
President  did  not  choose  to  proclaim  the  torm.ination  of  the  war? 
Ci  uld  C'Ugress  compel  him  'o  do  so?  Can  we  be  certain  we  would 
ever  regain  our  liberties  if  this  act  were  adrptcd'!^ 

We  have  heard  many  noted  men  say  that  strength  in  arms  is  not 
always  decisive  in  war;  that  the  higher  the  morale  of  the  people,  the 
greater  the  chances  of  their  eventual  success.     This  bill,  with  It^ 


compul.'^ory  licjviidation  of  Individual  property,  would  strike  directly 
at  our  national  morale. 

We  can  never  l.se  sight  of  the  fact  that  %v  inu-i  h.ive  a  sound 
and  smoothly  functioning  econ*  my  in  ordiT  l>>  .^ui  p'.y  our  ^old.crs 
at  the  front  and  our  civil  population  at  hum.'.  Tu  nv  tin.-  bill 
would  so  seriously  upset  <  ur  domestic  ecom mv  ti.i'  we  would  !)e 
unable  to  supply  our  trofips  with  food,  clo.liu.^'  ii  inammts,  air- 
planes, and  in  "fact,  all  the  things  tliat  are  vita.ly  necc^.^ary  in 
conciuctini:  a  war. 

Our  people  should  study  tlus  bill  from  v.W  angles  and  not  be 
swayed  by  emotional  appeals  .-ii'  ii  a-  li  wr  caii  draft  men,  we 
nuist  draft  dollars."  and  "dollars  a:e  no  more  valua!)le  tii.'U  the 
lif'^  of  a  mother's  son."  Of  course,  dollars  ,iri  i..  r.  and  no  man  '■■lys 
they  are.  We  must  study  this  hill  on  tlie  b.i.-is  of  determining 
wliat  effect  It  will  have  on  our  national  wellaie,  and  lat  from  the 
viewpoint  of  achieving  an  elu.-i\e  id.'al 

The  bill  we  are  talking  about  is  in't'iulid  to  force  the  purchase 
of  Government  bond<  at  tlie  taegmninL,'  if  a  u  ar  I  believe  it  is 
not  neces.sary  and  would  not  m  any  way  tend  to  keep  u.^  out  of 
war,  which  could  be  the  only  real  reason  for  Us  enactment,  I  per- 
sonally believe  a  much  stronger  preventative  and  a  necessary 
measure  for  the  proper  financing  of  a  defensive  war  would  lie  a  lair 
inc(jme-tax  measure,  taking  for  ih.e  Government's  use  a  great  por- 
tion of  exces.sive  war  profits 

The  censvis  of  property  and  its  aj)i)ra;sal  would  be  irernendou.^ly 
cn.->tly.  Then  various  agencies  for  liiipraise.I  would  l)e  ipen  to  all 
sorts  of  political  graft  and  corruption.  The  C(jst  of  adnUnistra- 
tion  would  be  far  greater  than  tlie  difference  m  interest  rates 
provided  for  the  new  bonds  a..d  the  interest  rate.-,  paid  fcjr  bonds 
purchased  on  a  voluntary  basis  The  CK.vernment  in  all  i)a.-.t 
wars  has  been  able  to  raise  all 
conducte  By  method  of  circular 
pushes'  nothing  more  tlian  the 
Government   bond.s. 

I    tWnk    one    of    the    best    wavs 
this  bill   is   the   fact   that   drafting  dollars 
a  drafting  of  dollars 

The  putting  into  effect  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  would  cau.se 
disruption  of  our  stock  exchanges  in  foro'tl  luiuidation.  Further, 
it  would  be  very  unfair  to  have  the  appraised  value  taken  as  of 
one  date  and  then  the  bond  buyers  forced  to  liquidate  in  a 
sellers'  market 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  this  bill  should  not  even  come  up  for 
consideration  by  Congre.--s  or  the  people  at  this  time,  because  It 
Is  based  entirely  on  the  erroneous  -uppcsition  that  Congress  may 
declare  war.  Right  now  there  is  a  lirm  resolve  held  by  all  our 
people  that  we  are  not  going  to  declare  war  Tlus  sentiment  Is 
also  held   by  every  Senator  and  Congressman  m  Wiushington  today. 


the  money  neces.>ary  for  their 
reas(  niiig.  the  Lee  bill  accum- 
reductiou    of    interest    rates    oa 

of    showing    up    the    fallacies    of 
i.>   not   new;    taxation   is 


Emerjifencv  Executive  Powers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   I).\KOT.\ 

I\  TUK  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  .STATES 

Tuesdc'j.  October  24  tlcaislativc  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  FRANK  G.\NNETT 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimotis  con.<;ent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  a  telegram  from  Mr.  Fiank  Gannett 
addressed  to  sevt>ral  Senators,  under  date  of  October  2,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  view  of  the  Senate's  unanimous  call  for  an  official  siimmary 
of  the  emert'ency  powers  of  the  Presidency,  the  Na'ional  Comnut- 
tee  To  Uphold  Constitutional  Government  considers  it  appropriate 
to  give  to  Members  of  the  Con;^■e^s  these  cib.servaiions  and  con- 
clusions. T^ie  rommifee  hits  been  for  some  time  ^'arching  the 
statutes  covering  the  emergency  poweis 

Its  research  completed  September  23,  di-eio'^ed  unrepealed  PTxec- 
utive  powers  shockingly  incoiisiste nt  with  peacetime  n<  eds  in  a 
democracy 

We  commend  the  Senate  for  tni'iatmg  what  we  hope  will  be  an 
immediate  and  thorough  reevamlnatloii  of  those  powers  We  unre 
both  Houses  of  CoiM^ress  to  hasten  action  toward  repealing  all 
graiUs  of  power  which  might  be  used  by  the  Executive  to  get  the 
Nation  into  Vsar  without  co.uscnt  of  the  pec  pie's  representatives 

Th,-  Proident.  acting  w:»h;n  one  of  these  unrepeulrd  cran'.s.  has 
declared  that  an  emert^ency  exist.s.  He  descriix'-.  i-  as  a  •'limit td" 
emergency.  However,  there  :s  no  statutory  autliority  f>  r  a  ■lim- 
ited" emeruency.  Any  emeruency  proclaimed  by  th.e  President  is 
legally  a  conifilete  emergency 

It  shocked  us.  as  it  will  sho^k  the  .^m^rican  people,  to  di.scover 
that,  by  declaring  that  an  emergency  vxLsis.  the  President  new  can 
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tak-'  advantac"  of  a  clause  in  the  Federal  Comm.unicption':  Act-  of 
June  1934  Under  f>\H'  act,  in  a  state  of  emereencv,  the  President 
has  absolute,  unlimiited  pi  wcr  to  s'op  free  speech  over  the  radio  at 
home  He  can  take  over  the  entire  radio  brcadcastme:  of  the 
Nation..  He  can  suppr-ss  public  discussion  by  radio  of  vfcws  con- 
trary to  his  own.  He  can  set?,-'  any  or  all  broadcasting  st.';tions  and 
turn  them  over  to  any  department  of  the  Government,  for  example, 
to  Secretary  Ickes,  to  be  run  as  instruments  of  administration 
propa^ianda. 

Hitler  ha*-  the  same  power,  and  no  more,  over  radio  in  Germany, 
and  he  u^ed  i!  to  i'ain  a  dictator's  throne.  Stalin  has  the  sam.e  con- 
trol m  Ku.ssiii.  Mussrliiu  m  Italy.  Control  of  radio  has  been  a 
.■-tepping  stcne  to  dictatorship  m  Europe;  it  is  too  dangerous  to 
b''  permitted  m  America,  and  especially  so  when  decisions  vital  to 
the  Nation  must  be  made,  as  now 

Besides  seizing  and  operating  or  suppressing  any  or  all  radio 
stations,  the  rresldent.  under  the  most  important  "of  his  present 
emtr^'ency  powers,  can  do  any  of  the  following; 

Close  all  bank.s  in  the  Nation. 

C:o.-e  every  stock  exchange  and  forbid  for  90  days  at  a  time 
the  sale  of  all  stocks  and  bonds 

Prohibit  the  export  of  coal  or  other  war  materials. 

He.-'trict  travel  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries. 

Su-pend  the  8-hour  law  on  Fede.-al  contracts. 

Witlun  certain  lim.its,  further  revalue  the  dollar. 

K-  duce  the  we.ght  of  the  standard  silver  dollar. 

Commandeer  all  silver  now  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  as  geld 
was  conmiaiideered  in   1934 

Rf^gulate  the  rates  of  exchange  of  all  foreign  currencies  and  the 
auiount  of  such  currencies  that  American  citizens  m.iy  acquire. 

The  President  has  already  stated  that  he  may  prevent  shipment 
of  certain  war  materials  such  as  niangantse.  crude  rubber,  and  tin. 
This  comes  under  the  power  to  prohibit  export  of  coal  and  other 
war  material.  Tlae  authority  is  in  an  unrepealed  joint  resolution 
of  April  22.  1898  Tlie  President  has  not  asked  to  have  this  power 
taken  away  from  him,  althougli  he  asks  Congress  to  surrender  to 
him  Its  power  to  embargo  shipments  of  war  materials 

It  IS  a  debatable  but  not  a  constitutional  issue  whether  return 
to  international  law  would  lessen  or  increase  the  chances  of  draw- 
ing the  United  States  into  war.  We  are  not  discussing  it  here. 
But  we  are  positive  in  our  conviction  that  tlie  surest  safeguard  for 
Amuican  peace  is  in  a  CoiiL'res'^  responsive  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  No  matter  who  the  President  may  be,  he  should  not  have 
the  unlimited  powers  which  these  unrepealed  statutes  leave  in  his 
hands. 

As  a  group  of  citizens  pledged  to  uphold  constitutional  govern- 
ment, our  present  concern  is  with  keeping  our  country  out  of  war. 
For  we  know  that  war  must  be  prosecuted  with  dictatorial  power, 
and  the  tide  toward  dictatorship  is  running  so  strong  throughout 
the  world  that  we  fear  to  surrend'T  our  liberties  even  for  a  period 
of  emergency,  the  end  of  which  no  one  can  foresee. 

Tlierffore  we  repeal  our  urKcnt  request  for  reconsideration  and 
prompt  repeal  of  all  Extvutive  powers  not  essential  to  national 
defense.  The  fact  that  any  one  man  possesses  absolute  dictatorial 
power  over  radio  in  America  has,  in  our  Judgment,  created  a  na- 
tional emergency  more  imm.ediate  and  far  more  dangerous  than 
any  other  emergency  the  Nation  now  fuces. 

Fr.^nk  G.^nnett. 
Chairman.   National   Committee   To   Uphold   Constitutional 
Goicrnment. 


Mink  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF   WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  23.  1939 


LETTERS  FROM   CONSTITUENTS 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  important  indus- 
tries of  the  United  States  is  that  of  the  propagation  of  ani- 
mals for  fur.  We  have  built  up  in  the  last  few  years  a  very 
large  business  in  the  raising  of  mink.  This  industry,  how- 
ex  er,  IS  in  great  danger  because  of  the  importation  of  mink 
skins  from  foreign  countries,  particularly  from  Canada.  I 
ask  that  two  letters  on  the  subject  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Hon.  Stephen  Boli.es, 

Janesvillc.  Wis.: 

I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  the  fact  that  large  ship- 
mf^nts  of  mink  skins  are  made  from  foreign  countries. 

These  mink  skins  will  be  shipped  to  this  country  in  tremendous 
quantities  and  will  be  dumjied  (ju  our  markets,  causing  fur  prices 
to  blumji  to  very  low  levels,  and  ruining  our  mink  and  fur  indus- 
try, which  h.is  grown  to  be  quite  important  to  our  State. 
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Immediate  or  decisive  action  should  be  tsken  to  put  a  tarlfT  en 
mink  skins  in  order  to  save  the  Industry  and  keep  it  on  a  caving 
basis 

Mink  imports  for  the  first  6  months  of  1938  were  631.945  skins — 
almost  three  times  as  many  as  were  raised  m  the  United  States 
In  1938  It  costs  from  $7  to  S9  to  raise  a  mink  for  pelt.  And 
the  averaee  m.ink  pelt  sold  throueh  the  American  National  Fox 
and  Fur  Breeders  Association  brought  fl0.04. 

Now,  with  the  European  war  in  progress  France  and  England, 
no  doubt,  will  not  be  buying  furs.  Therefore  they  must  all  bo 
u.sed  in  this  country. 

Hoping  j-ou  will  help  us  all  you  can,  I  remain. 
Very  cordially  yoiirs, 

Louis  Hoestman. 

October  20,  1S39. 
Hon.  Stephen  Bolles. 

Hmife  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.  C: 
I  am  writing  you  at  this  time  to  protest  the  fact  that  under  the 
Canadian  Trade  Agreement  raw  mink  pelts  are  listed  as  one  of 
the  items  on  the  free  list.  You  probably  will  know  that  the 
mink-ranchmg  industry  in  the  United  States  is  in  a  very  pre- 
carious condition  at  the  present  time,  due  mainly  to  overproduc- 
tion, and  if  the  estimated  crop  of  175.000  Canadian  ranch  mink 
pelts  are  allowed  unrestricted  entry  into  this  country-  it  will 
throw  the  whole  industry  into  a  state  of  chaos  and  probably  will 
result  in  absolute  disaster  to  thousands  of  our  deserving  American 
niink  ranchers. 

Therefore  we  appeal  to  you  and  beg  that  you  use  vour  offices 
to  the  end  tliat  a  fair  limit  or  quota  be  placed  upon  such  imports 
from  Canada,  these  figures  to  t)e  based  upon  a  fair  average  of 
Canadian  imports  of  mink  pelts  into  this  country  during  the 
5-year  period  preceding  and  up  to  December  31,  1938,  as  per 
official  records  of  the  United  States  customs. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

F    Lattrence  Qutnn. 
109  South  Fourth  Street,  Delavan.  Wis. 


Transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

;  OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  24, 1939 


ARTICLE  BY  CLARK  SQUIRE 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  by  Clark 
Squire,  of  Seattle,  Wash.: 

Seventy -two  years  ago  today  the  flag  of  Ru.ssla  was  flying  for  the 
last  time  on  the  American  Continent,  where  It  first  had  been  planted 
In  1741  by  that  daring  Dane.  Vitus  Jonassen  Bering,  explorer  for 
Peter  the  Great  and  for  Empress  Catherine. 

After  waving  for  131  years  over  Russian  America,  the  imperial 
emblem  bearing  a  double-headed  eagle  was  hauled  down  from  a 
90-foot  pine  pole  and  was  replaced  by  Old  Glory,  with  its  37  stars. 

The  exchange  was  made  at  3:30  p.  m.  on  October  18,  1867,  at  New 
Archangel,  now  known  as  Sitka. 

Afterward  the  territory  which  the  United  States  bought  for 
87,200.000,  and  which  had  been  known  as  Russian  America,  was 
designated  officially  by  Congress  as  Alaska. 

The  ceremony  was  held  in  the  pre.sence  of  the  United  States  and 
Russian  commissioners.  Brig.  Gen.  Lovell  H.  Rousseau  and  Capt. 
Alexis  PetschourofT,  of  the  Russian  Imperial  Navy,  who  had  traveled' 
together  from  Washington,  D.  C,  via  Panama  and  San  Francisco. 

Unaccustomed  to  ocean  voyages,  the  general  found  it  to  be  a 
tough  trip.  "I  suffered  greatly  from  seasickness."  he  confessed  in 
his  official  report  to  Secretary  of  State  William  H.  Seward,  explain- 
ing why  the  course  of  the  U.  S.  S.  Ossipee  was  changed  to  the  inside 
passage. 

PLEASANT   PASSAGE 

Back  in  Portland  on  December  5  he  wrote  the  Secretary  as  fol- 
lows: 

"After  a  pleasant  passage,  taking  it  altogether,  we  cast  anchor  in 
the  hatbor  of  New  Archangel  on  the  18th  of  October  at  11  o'clock 
a.  m  .  where  we  found  the  troops  and  supplies  had  preceded  us 
several  days. 

"The  day  was  bright  and  beautiful.  We  landed  Immediately  and 
fixed  the  hour  of  three  and  a  half  o'clock  that  day  for  the  transfer." 

At  3  p.  m.  250  soldiers,  commanded  by  Gen.  Jefferson  C.  Davis, 
went  ashore  from  the  U.  S.  S.  Jamestown  and  the  U.  S.  S.  Rcseca  and 
marched  up  the  hill  to  the  residence  of  Prince  Dmitri  Mnksontoflf, 
thirteenth  successor  to  Alexander  Andreevich  Barancf.  as  ch.ief  man- 
ager of  the  Russian  American  company.  A  company  of  Rus.sian  sol- 
diers marched  up  and  took  a  position  at  the  left  of  the  flagpole. 
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TTiPn  a  col'^r  p^nrd.  conslstintj  of  a  lloutonant.  n  sere*'ant,  and 
l(j  m'^p..  ( iinu'  frrwnrd  with  a  flag  which  GeiK-rai  Rou::s<?uu  had 
biough:  from  Wuth.r.gton. 

SIX   AMERICAN   WOMFN 

Ru?Fian  and  Am*^ric:in  cir irons  and  somo  Indians  movt-ri  in  close. 
Among  those  wifnc^«ing  the  cert-Tirny  were  six  Amencan  w^'tntii 
fwivfs  of  rfllccr:-)  and  as  many  Ru^.^ian  women,  including  Princess 
Maksontcff. 

Arrant^tments  had  been  made  for  the  firing  of-  nntinnnl  sa!vi*cs, 
the  Osslpee  and  a  Russian  battery  on  the  wharf  to  fire  alternate 
shots. 

"The  troops,  b-'ing  promptly  formed,  were  broU;':ht  to  a  present- 
arms,  the  rignal  given  to  the  O^sipee.  and  the  cr'rf^mony  was  begun 
by  lowering  the  Ru.'^sian  flag,"  General  Rou.^soau  continued  in  his 
ri  port.  "A<  it  bt'gan  its  df.^cent  down  the  Ilag-'aff,  the  batt.ry  of 
the  0.s:p"p  with  lari'e  9-in.-h  guns,  led  off  in  the  salute,  peal  a"fter 
peal  rrasbms  and  rc-echomg  in  the  gorges  of  the  surrounaing 
muuntuina.  answered  by  the  Ru.=£lan  battery. 

FLAG    GETS    STUCK 

"But  the  ceremony  was  interrupted  bv  the  catching  of  the  Rus- 
sian flag  In  the  rcpes  attached  tn  the  flagstaflf.  The  soldier  who 
was  lowering  it.  continuing  to  pull  at  it.  tore  off  the  border  by 
which  it  was  attached,  leaving  the  flag  entwined  tightly  around  the 
rope.s.     The  ttaeratf  was  a  native  pme.  perhaps  90  feet  in  heieht. 

"In  an  instant  the  Rus.sian  soldiers,  taking  different  shrouds  at- 
tached to  the  flapstaff,  attfmpted  to  ascend  to  the  flag  •  •  • 
bur,  thry  so,  n  b.'jine  tired  •  •  •  and  finally  came  to  a  stand- 
still." 

The  grncral  de.'=crlbed  how  one  Russian  was  hoisted  In  a  "boat- 
swain's chair."  Upon  freeing  the  flag  the  man  dropped  it  below 
and  It  fell  on  the  bayon<^ts  of  the  Russian  soldiers. 

Then  the  Stars  and  Stripes  was  hoisted,  and  the  salutes  were 
repeated,  th"  Russian  battery  firing  first. 

FORMAL    TRANSFER 

"The  salutes  being  completed,"  the  general's  report  continued, 
"Cap'aln  Pet.^rhr ur-fT  sr-^ppcd  up  to  me  and  said:  'General  Kcss.-iu, 
by  Liuthority  from  H'.s  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  I  transfer  to 
the  United  States  the  Territory  of  Alaska,'  and  in  a  few  words  I 
n.,knowledged  the  accep'anco  of  the  transfer  and  the  ceremony  was 
at  an  end  Throe  cheers  were  then  spontaneously  given  fcr  tb.e 
United  States  flag  by  the  American  citizens  present,  aliho'igh  this 
was  no  part  of  The  pr'.gram.  and  on  some  accounts  I  regretted  that 
it  orcuirod." 

For  ne.iily  thrr^c-quarters  of  a  century  that  flag,  wi^h  an  increasing 
numb-ir  of  stars,  has  continued  to  fly  over  a  Territory  which  has 
enterian.od  hcpe  of  being  represented  by  the  fony-ninth  star. 
Until  recent  years  vu-tuaJly  no  effort  was  made  to  provide  for  it.i 
dcfeiise  » 

T'  dav  howr\e'-,  with  modern  Rursi.i  carrying  her  red  flag  westward 
1:;  Eur(i;)e  and  along  the  shores  cf  the  Baltic,  the  question  is  beirg 
rai.'^fd  whether  she  may  not  some  day  covet  the  rich  Territory  she 
sold  for  the  cosr  of  a  couple  of  m.odern  .submarines.  Adeciuate 
defenses  for  Alaska  now  are  being  demanded. 

Also,  an  international  highway  to  the  Tepritory  is  under  considera- 
tion. Sun-cy  parties  ha.ve  been  collecting  data.  Commi.s:  ions  from 
the  United  States  ar.d  Canada  have  been  making  studies.  Con- 
gres.'^man  W.^rren  G.  MAGtNrsoN  points  out  that  the  project  would 
cost  less  than  a  modern  crui.-.er. 

And  frcm  the  starclpoint  of  defence  alone  the  highway  would  be 
cf  Immensely  greater  value. 

Congiess  may  see  tit  to  act  at  the  coming  regular  session  and  keep 
America  for  Americana. 
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LETTER   FROM  HON.   A.  LAWRENCE  LOWELL 


Mr.  GIFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarlcs  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  Hon.  A.  Lawrence  Lowell: 

September  30,   1939. 
Hon,  Charles  L.  GrrFORD, 

Washington. 

Dkar  Mr  Gifford:  Any  suggestions  I  have  to  make  to  you  about 
the  Neulralitv  Act  are  of  little  value,  but  you  asked  me  to  write 
them  to  you  In  Washlngt.  ii,  and  I  do  so  for  what  they  may  be 
Worth  I  have  thought  much  about  the  matter  and  have  now 
rrad  the  bill  prep. .red  by  the  Foreign  Relations  Cominittee  of  the 
Scuuto. 


There  are  thre.'  pc.'-- ihle  objects  of  such  a  bill: 

(1)  To  keep  us  <  ut  of  war.  Tins  dtsiro  is  well-nigh  univT>.il 
among  American  c;ti/'':s. 

{2i  Net  to  cut  ulf  arbitraiily  fri;ni  the  free  govern.ment.'.  all 
pos.sihlhties  of  obtaining  such  supplies  as  it  has  hitherto  been 
customary  for  helligeren's  to  ob'air.  trom  netitrals  in  time  of  war; 

(3)  To  maintain  so  far  as  possible  the  ^tHtus  of  neutrals  m 
war.  This  last  is,  probably,  out  of  the  qu^jation  at  the  pre -out 
time,  for  there  are  now  no  recrmiizod  neutr.;!  rirhts  whatever,  and 
It  is  notable  that  since  the  cloc-e  of  the  W^;:!d  War  we  h.ive  riado 
no  serious  attempts  by  international  negotiation  to  e.'-tablL'-h  any 
such. 

It  may  bo  observed  that  no  statute  or  regulations  can  absolutely 
prevent  the  possibility  of  events  t/iit  mig'.it  cau.se  our  citjzcr.i 
to  rc'-'ard  war  as  less  evil  than  the  alternative  presented  by  ^onle 
belligerent.  The  ubjitt  of  an  act  to  keep  us  out  of  war  should 
be  to  reduce  the  danger  of  wanton  Injury  to  our  clti/ens  and 
their  i^roperty  t^  i  the  practicable  m.inimum,  and  It  seems  tc  me 
that  the  proposed  bill  doe=!  so  fcT  it  makes  the  ri.'k  of  mPltreat- 
ment  of  our  ships  as  small  as  possible  unless  they  are  restrained 
from  going  to  sea  at  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  forbid  eiulrely  the  customary  purchase 
of  nuUiitit)ns  here  by  bellitrerents,  although  they  pay  fur  taem. 
and  carry  them  off  under  the  ca-h-and-carry  prin'Mj^!'^  nlthiu7h 
appearing  equal  is  m  fact  detrimental,  and  practically  ho--t;le  to  the 
bellig- rents  that  control  the  surface  of  the  sea.  Such  a  trade 
Is  habitually  carried  on  by  most  neutrals  without  causing  re- 
prisals, it  cannot  give  rise  to  Incidents  that  may  lead  to  war, 
and  to  prohibit  It  would  be  und^r  the  circumstances  a  ml'-'.ake. 
Thereff  re.  it  seems  to  me,  for  otu-  country,  the  prevision.'*  of  the 
fl.••^t  two  sections  of  the  bill  are  essentially  wise:  and  I  think,  on 
reflection,  the  American  public  will    if  they  do  not  now    so  believe. 

As  to  .some  other  less  Important  provisions  of  the  bill  I  have 
.some  doubts.  Fcr  example:  In  S'-ctlnn  3  it  is  vt  ry  well  to  f.  rMd, 
that  is  to  r.-iake  imlawful,  the  travel  of  an  American  citizen  thr  i^gh 
the  combat  anas  in  such  a  way  that  he  has  no  claim  to  prote:ticn 
from  our  Government,  but  to  impo.^,e  a  penalty  on  him  for  so  d  'ing 
scms  to  mo  geing  too  far. 

Section  4  as  drawn  seems  to  me  unfortunate.  It  appear.^  to  pro- 
hibit the  transportation  by  the  American  Rrd  Cro-s  of  mcd.cal 
personnel,  medical  supplies,  food  and  clothing  fir  the  reli'f  of 
hum.an  sulTeruig,  unless  a  safe  conduct  Is  granted  by  the  belligerents 
on  both  sides. 

Again,  in  section  11,  submarines  and  arnaed  merchant  ve.s.sels  are 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  In  fact,  submarines  are  only  for  at- 
tack, whereas  the  arms  oi  merchant  ve.,.-;e!s  are  only  f  a' defense. 
It  may  be  that  there  shou'd  be  a  methrd  of  regulating  to  M-m-" 
extent  the  armament  of  merchant  ships  leaving  otir  port.',,  but  they 
stand  In  quite  a  different  position  from  submarines 

The  proposed  act  ci;nfers  Ics  di.'-crrtton  on  the  Pi-^ident  'ban 
its  prcdecc3.sor,  and  I  think  there  are  many  thing-  which  had  tett"r 
be  done  by  statute  th.an  by  executive  discretion  However,  all  these 
details  are  of  slight  importance  ccmpatcd  w.th  th^  mam  prlrciple 
of  the  act.  particularly  the  second  .section,  which  seems  to  me  much 
worth  adop;!ng 

If  I  m.ight  make  a  further  comment,  which  Is  not  practicable 
politics  at  present:  Tliere  might  have  br-en  certain  advantat:='^  in 
not  trying  to  embrace  the  provisions  for  th*  war  in  a  unrfrsal 
statute  to  apply  to  ca.-e,-  where  th.ey  mav  n  t  be  applicable.  Thore 
niieht  be  advantages  in  beginning  a  statute  in  seme  such  w  y  ud 
till-: 

"Whereas,  there  exi  ts  a  state  of  war  between  England  and  F  ance 
on  one  side,  ar.d  Germany  on  the  other;  and 

"Wiiereas,  It  is  the  universal  desire  of  the  citizens  of  this  cc  imry 
not  to  be  drawn  Into  the  conflict;   Now  t'lcrcfcre 

•Be  it  enacted.  That  during  tlie  coutmuauce  of  the  said  war, 
etc.,  etc." 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

A.  Lawrence  Lowixl. 


Address  at  Annual  Fathers'  Dinner,  Junior  Cavalry 

of  America 
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OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  24, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ALBERT  L.  \TIEELAND,  OF  NEW  JERJ5EY 


Mr.  VREELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  fallowing  address  de- 
livered by  me  recently  at  the  fathers'  dinner  of  the  Junior 
Cavalry  of  America: 
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It  Is  Indeed  a  plea^^ure  to  be  Invited  to  appear  at  the  anru-^l 
fathers'  dinner  of  the  Junior  Cavalrv  of  America  a  bill  for  the 
incorporation  of  which  I  had  the  honor  tc  sponsor  m  the  Con- 
gress of  the  UniTfd  States.  I  have  alwavs  been  and  am  vtallv  in- 
terested in  boys'  work  and  b-!ieve  in  the  theorv  that  the  boy  cf 
today  Is  the  ''iti7en  of  tomorrow  The  ^ra;n:na  and  ideal*  instil'ed 
In  the  mir.ds  of  the  youth  while  m  the  pla.<tic  stace  will  be' re- 
flected m  tho.se  who  will  be  chan-ed  with  the  carrvm?  on  of  our 
country  m  the  future  when  our  Job  is  done.  Di.<;cipline.  love  of 
country,  and  respect  for  law  is  an  undefeatable  weapon  In  the 
combattir.i:  of  foreign  'isms"  and  crnne  I  onlv  hope  that  In  the 
years  to  come  this  organization  will  crow  to  be  one  of  the  out- 
standing tx.ys'  groups  of  the  country  and  live  to  carry  on  its  fine 
work.  Again,  might  I  say  I  am  proud  to  be  in  the  position  to 
.-ponsor  a  bill  for  the  Federal  mcorprration  of  this  orcani/atlon, 
fcTined  and  carried  on  by  my  gcKKi  friend  and  commanding  officer. 
Col  R  Potter  Campbell,  and  you  men  \\ho  have  unselfishly  given  of 
your  time,  money,  and  services 

In  considering  boys'  work  I  know  of  no  time  since  1917  that  the 
Ixiys'  future  has  been  .<;o  vitally  at  stake  An  error  at  this  time 
n-.i  ;ht  plunge  this  country  into  conflict  and  take  away  from  us  the 
very  boys  of  whom  we  rre  now  ."io  proud.  I  refer  to  the  pending 
neutrality  legi.^-lation  before  the  Congress  of  the  United  State.'^.  and 
in  conslderini:  this  question  I  do  not  want  to  appe:ir  to  anyone 
to  be  speaking  from  a  parti.san  angle  or  in  any  way  influenced  by 
partisan  politics  In  a  question  of  the  .safety  of  our  Nation  politics 
have  no  place,  because  if  war  should  occur,  and  God  forbid  that  it 
do'^s,  we  will  all  be  .'^oldiers  of  the  United  States  fighting  lor  a 
common  cause  and  not  members  of  a  political  party. 

Belore  we  can  intelligently  discuss  the  question  we  must  first 
consider  a  brief  history  of  neutrality.  In  1937  the  President  exerted 
his  influence  to  pass  a  bill  known  as  the  neutrality  bill  of  that  year, 
and  It  was  acclaimed  by  all  as  ligislatlon  ideally  worded  and  in- 
Tt  ndod  to  keep  us  out  of  any  conflict  which  might  occur  That  bill, 
brufly,  piovidod  that  when  the  Prcs.dont  shall  And  a  state  of  war 
exists,  he  shall  im.mediately  issue  a  proclamation  levying  an  embargo 
on  arm-;,  anununitlon.  and  implements  of  war  i  criticized  th.at 
legislation,  much  against  the  protest  of  many  of  my  friends,  and 
criticized  it  mainly  because  it  placed  in  the  hands  of' the  President 
the  sole  richt  to  determine  when  powers  might  be  at  war.  If  you 
will  recall  China  and  Japan,  so  far  as  we  are  eonc(>rned.  have  never 
been  nt  war.  They  are  only  foolir.g.  and  therefore  we  can  continue 
to  ship  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  eithei  or 
both  sides  I  further  criticized  tho  bill  becaui^e  it  left  in  the  hands 
of  the  ProsJdent  the  right  to  determine  what  the  drftnition  of 
"imjilements  of  war"  might  include.  H^we^er.  that  bill  was  ac- 
claimed by  all  as  the  last  wtrd  in  lu  utraliiy  legislation  and  hold  by 
the  PraMdent  as  the  greatest  movo  this  countrv  has  made  toward 
avo.idmg  foreign  entanizlements.  Yet  within  a  short  time  aftor  th.e 
present  war  broke  out  and  the  President  saw  fit  to  invoke  the 
embargo,  he  l.ssued  a  list  of  what  he  considered  implements  of  war. 
Sh'.rtiy  thereafter  an  Am-^Tican  ship  was  stopped  bv  a  German  sub- 
nianii'-  and  advi.sed  that  if  tlu>  ship  carried  contraband  it  would  of 
r.ere.-sity  liave  to  be  sunk,  and  immed:at(^ly  Germany  and  England 
both  issued  a  list  of  contraband,  which  included  manv  more  com- 
nv  dltles  than  those  listed  by  our  President.  This  leaves  us  at  the 
pro.sent  time  in  a  position  of  being  able,  so  far  as  the  law  of  this 
ccuiitry  is  concerned,  to  ship  commodities  which  might  cause  the 
sinking  of  an  American  boat. 

In  the  sprin:^  of  this  year  Hou.'^e  Joint  Resolution  306 — known  to 
the  public  as  the  Neutrality  Act  of  193P.  to  us  in  the  House  as  the 
Plorm  bill,  ai'.d  to  the  Senate  as  the  Pittman  bill — was  introduced. 
Tliat  bill  practically  reenacted  the  present  neutrality  legislation 
With  .several  changes,  the  main  change  being  that  it  repealed  the 
arms  embargo  and  gave  to  the  President  the  right  to  extend  credit 
for  a  period  of  90  days,  in  his  own  discretion,  and  to  establLsli 
combat  areas.  It  further  prohibited  American  ships  from  entering 
the  territorial  waters  of  any  belligerent  countrv.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  great  many  of  us,  this  bill  again  gave  to  the  President  entirely 
too  much  power — and  when  I  say  President,  I  do  not  mean  the 
present  administration  particularly,  but  any  President,  because, 
after  all.  it  will  be  a  law,  if  pa.s.sed,  and  m.ight  be  on  the  books  for 
n  long  time  to  come,  and  it  Is  too  much  power  not  only  for  the 
present  President  but  for  the  President  who  will  take  office  in  1940. 
We  in  this  country  talk  of  democracy  and  hold  our  heads  high 
that  we  are  under  a  democracy  and  criticize  totalitarian  states. 
Yet  by  our  own  act  we  turn  around  and  give  to  our  Chief  Executive  ' 
unprecedented  powers.  We  have  seen  in  Europe  the  fallacy  of 
allowing  one  man  too  much  power.  Had  it  not  been  for  that,  there  i 
Would  be  no  war  today.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides  that  Congress  shall  have  the  sole  power  to  declare  war 
and  to  promulgate  laws  concerning  cmbarEoes,  and  why  should  the 
Congress  deliver  this  power  into  the  hands  of  one  man?  Washing- 
ton and  the  framers  of  the  Con.stitution  realized  that  were  this 
country  to  survive,  it  would  be  necessary  to  give  such  questions, 
going  to  the  very  root  of  our  freedom  and  peace  and  prosperity. 
Into  the  hands  of  the  representatives  of  the  people  rather  than  to 
the  executive  department. 

This  bill  pas.sed  the  Hou.'se  in  June  of  this  year  by  two  votes.  It, 
however,  carried  three  major  changes.  There  was  added  in  the 
first  .section  the  words  "or  Congress,"  where  It  provides  that  the 
President  shall  levy  an  embargo  when  he  finds  foreign  nations  at 
War.  It  also  included  an  embargo  on  arms  and  amm.unition  only, 
and  it  struck  from  the  bill  the  discretionary  power  given  to  estab- 
lis'i  combat  areas.  That  bill  was  held  up  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee   of   the   Senate,   and   in   the   extraordinary  session  Just 


called  the  entire  bill  after  the  enactmc  cl.'-u'v  was  stricken  ar.d  an 
ostensibly  new  bill  presented,  which  was  m  substance  the  b:ll  pre- 
sented by  Mr  Bloom  in  the  carlv  srrire  wiih  the  Hcuse  cf  Repre- 
sentatives aniendment*  stricken  from   n. 

Let  us  briefly  consider  the  b:ll  as  it  now  stands  There  is  no 
embargo  on  r.ny  goods  what.eoever.  which  leaves  i:  open  tc  this 
country  to  sell  anything  to  the  bcllicerent  powers — arms,  ammuni- 
tion, poison  ga.ses.  airplanes,  or  any  weapon  known  to  modern 
warfare.  It  does,  however,  restrict  it  from  being  shipped  en  Ameri- 
can boats.  You  know  and  I  know  that  Germanv  does  not  have 
available  the  ships  to  come  over  to  our  ccuntrv  to  take  deliverd-  of 
anything  it  may  purcha^.  yet  Crernranv  will  not  allow  coeds  to  be 
delivered  in  its  enemies'  ships  for  destruction  of  its  own  nationals. 
and  the  result  would  be  in  all  probability  sabotage  and  the  blowing 
up  of  ships — true,  not  American  ships,  but.  nevertheless.  ship« 
within  sight  and  hearing  of  cur  cwn  shores.  Let  us  consider  fur- 
ther, wuh  the  discretionary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
to  define  and  declare  combat  areas,  he  m.ight.  were  he  so  incimed, 
declare  a  combat  area  around  Italy  but  not  around  Canada,  which 
in  my  humble  judgment  would  be  a  decided  unneutral  act  Tliere 
IS  another  section  in  the  bill  that  provides  that  title  must  pass  to 
a  foreign  nation  before  goods  can  leave  this  countrv. 

You  who  are  lawyers  will  know  that  InimedlatelV  upon  pavment 
for  any  commodity  title  passes  to  the  purchaser,  and  there  is 
nothing  in  the  act  to  the  contrary  which  would  prevent  Mr  Hitler, 
for  example,  from  purchasing  arms  and  ammunition,  paving  cash.' 
taking  title,  and  then  advising  that  he  cannot  come  over  in  his 
ships  to  procure  such  ccmmcditles,  and  suggesting  that  the  vendor 
deliver  such  goods  on  American  ships  to  Italv,  where  Mr  Hitler 
can  procure  them.  Italy  not  being  a  belligerent,  it  is  perfectly 
legal  for  our  ships  to  m.ake  such  delivery.  You  know  and  I  know 
that  England  would  not  allow  the  delivery  of  arms  and  ammunition 
to  hor  eiumy,  and  for  her  own  protection  It  would  be  necessary 
to  take  means  to  prevent  such  deliverv,  which  might  be  entirely 
against  the  liking  of  some  of  our  American  citizens. 

No    Member    of    the    House,    including    mvself,    has    any    Idea    of 
what  form  this  bill  may  take  bt^fore  It  reaches  u^,  and  it" would  be 
fallacy   on    my    part    to   prejudge    the   case    before    it    is   presented 
Therefore  I  am  retaining  an  open  mind  upon  the  question  until  I 
see  the  bill  m  its  final  form, 

I  don't  care  what  walk  of  life  any  of  you  come  from  or  what  your 
pleasures  may  be,  but  at  one  time  or  another,  and  perhaps  even  now- 
all  of  you  t  njoyed  a  football  game,  basketball,  baseball  wrestling  or 
boxing,  and  whether  you  knew  the  contestants  or  not,  or  knew  the 
org.inl;:ations  which  tliey  represented,  as  vou  watched  that  conflict 
>ou  unconsciously,  motivated  by  what  voii  do  not  know  but  never- 
theless definitely,  let  your  symJDathies  go  to  one  or  the  other  and 
immediately  made  that  side  your  champion.  Maybe  it  wa«  the  tvpe 
of  uniforms  they  wore,  the  way  thev  plaved.  or  maybe  just  the 
t\-pe  of  contestants,  but  nevertheless,  as  the  game  progressed  vou 
became  more  and  more  in  favor  of  that  particular  side  and  more 
and  more  incensed  against  imaginary  wrongs  committed  bv  the 
other  side,  and  finally,  when  the  game  was  over,  you  were  either 
cheered  or  depressed,  depending  upon  whether  vour  champion  won 
or  not.  But,  after  all.  it  was  only  a  game,  and  no  matter  which 
side  you  were  on,  it  made  no  difference  to  the  contestant. 

No  one  was  killed  or  injured,  and  the  only  ill  effect*  suffered  by 
anyone  wae  perhaps  your  own  sore  throat  from  yelling  lustily  in 
favor  of  your  own  contestant  or  against  his  opponent,  and  today 
with  this  tragic  conflict  seething  abroad,  cvcrvone  in  this  room' 
whether  he  will  admit  it  or  not,  has  unconsciously  taken  sides' 
with  one  side  or  the  other  of  the  nations  at  war.  As  time  goes 
on,  you  are  cheered  In  your  own  heart  when  you  read  in  the 
newspaper  that  something  has  occurred  to  benefit  your  champion, 
and  you  are  Incited  into  rage  when  you  read  of  atrocltlee  com- 
mitted by  the  opponent  of  vour  champion.  But  friends  let  us 
not  forget  that  war  is  not  basketball,  football,  boxing,  or  wrestling 
It  does  not  involve  an  athletic  team — It  involves  the  lives  of 
humans,  and  if  enthusiasm  goes  too  far.  It  involves  the  lives  of 
your  friends  and  my  friends. 

Back  in  1917,  how  many  of  us  read  the  glaring  posters  on  every 
corner.  Join  the  Army  and  Save  the  World  for  Democracy,  or  A 
War  to  End  Wars,  and  how  many  of  us.  Inspired  with  that  great 
principle,  went  down  to  the  street  corner  and  enlisted,  and  how 
many  of  the  boys  who  were  your  neighbors  and  my "  neighbors 
marched  down  the  main  street  in  a  nice  new  uniform  with  trum- 
pets blaring  and  drums  rolling  to  martial  mu.slc,  and  crowds  on 
the  street  corners  waving  flags  and  believing  these  boys  were 
heroes,  going  to  war  to  .save  you  and  me?  And  not  many  years 
afterward,  how  many  of  those  people  stood  on  the  street  corners 
and  cheered  when  those  boys  came  home?  The  ranks  were  thinned 
considerably,  but  nevertheless,  in  the  eyes  of  those  people  they 
were  heroes.  They  had  saved  the  world  for  democracy  and  had 
completed  and  won  a  war  to  end  all  wars,  and  yet,  as  those  boys 
passed  on  and  went  Into  the  next  block,  how  many  of  those  people 
who  had  cheered,  forgot  they  even  passed.  Today,  how  many  of 
thoee  same  people  go  to  the  veterans'  hospital  at  Lyons,  N,  J.,  or 
Bath,  N.  Y.,  and  go  in  and  look  at  those  cripples  and  slap  them  on 
the  back  and  say,  "Fellow,  you  did  a  good  Job." 

Those  kids  had  a  future  ahead  of  them,  everything  to  live  for, 
and  they  gave  all  they  had.  But  nobody  goes  down  there  now;' 
nobody  pays  any  attention  to  them.  That  was  in  the  past.  How 
soon  we  Americans  forget,  and  when  veteran  legislation  was  pre- 
sented to  care  for  those  boys,  what  a  cry  went  up  In  protest.  It 
is  fine  to  march  down  the  street  In  a  good-looking  uniform,  with 
a  bright,  thmy,  new  gun  on  your  shoulder,  and  your  heart  full  of 
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ronvicticn  that  you  arc  doing  the  right  thing.  How  stirred  your 
breast  Is  with  the  gluniour  of  wavin;^  of  flaijs  and  the  cheorii-.^  ot 
crowds,  but  how  soon  that  plannoiir  is  lost,  and  yon  are  lyiai^  in 
mud.  filth,  .s!:me  and  dirt  wondernig  whether  the  next  bullet  that 
ccn-.f^s  over  the  trench  ha.s  your  name  en  it.  Tliere  is  no  more 
glamour  thf'n  It  is  a  grim  reality.  Hew  cheap  life  i.s  in  the 
trenches.  Many  of  you  have  seen  it.  many  of  ynu  have  been 
through  it.  and  many  of  you  wouldn't  want  to  see  it  ajrain. 

I  am  a  Rc^rve  ofTicer.  as  many  of  ycu  are.  and  I  am  willing  and 
ready  to  go  if  my  oTtKitry  needs  me.  Europe  has  been  at  each 
other's  threats  tince  thebe«i«^.ing  of  the  world  In  the  fight  for 
.supremacy,  and  as  long  as  we  have  3.500  miles  of  deep  blue  ocean 
between  u.s  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  sacrifice  cur  young 
manhood  for  someone  else  in  their  struggle  for  supremacy  and 
greed  lor  territory.  Don't  be  misled  by  propaganda,  and  don't  let 
your  emotions  carry  you  away.  These  kids,  of  whom  we  are  so 
proud  today,  we  must  kopp  home  and  not  send  over  to  be  slaugh- 
tered and  sacrificed  on  the  field  of  battle  In  a  foreign  nation. 

Let  us  all  give  this  question  unbiased  consideration  with  only 
one  thought  in  rnind — that  we  m.ust  not  do  anything  that  is  going 
to  cau.se  our  neighbors'  kids  and  our  kids  to  light  in  a  war  that 
Is  at  the  present  time  none  of  our  btiiiness. 


The  New  Deal  and  the  Farmer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFF  CLEVENGER 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  24.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE   HENRY    COUNTY    (OHIO)     SIGNAL 


Mr.  CLEVENGER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 

my  remarkuS  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article 

from  the  Htnry  County  Signal,  of  Napoleon,  Ohio: 

[From  the  H.nry  County  Sit^nal    (Napoleon,  Ohio)    of  October   19, 

19391 

As  horrible  and  hateful  a?  war  is,  many  new  dealers  believe  tliey 
6ce  a  silver  lining  in  it  for  them.  This  is  particularly  tr\ie  of  the 
New  Deal  agricultural  theorists  and  experimenters.  To  them  the 
War  seemed  an  avenue  cf  escape  from  the  devastating'  results  of 
their  own  fullacicus  thinking  and  foolish  acts. 

In  brief,  these  New  Deal  lads  who  have  tried  to  make  a  guinea 
pig  out  of  the  American  farmer  rubbed  their  hands  in  glee  over  the 
proNpect  that  the  European  war  would  pull  them  out  of  the  hole 
into  which  they  had  fallen.  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Henry  A. 
Wallace  was  so  Jubilant  that  he  could  not  restrain  himself  from 
running  to  the  radio  and  proclaiming,  in  effect,  that  "we  planned 
It  tiiat  way." 

The  first  Hush  of  Jubilation  within  the  Roosevelt  administration 
inspired  by  tlie  belief  that  the  European  war  would  solve  our  eco- 
nomic and  agricultural  problems,  however,  has  worn  rather  thin. 
The  hard  and  last  rules  of  economics — which  the  new  dealers 
always  disregard — have  come  into  play,  and  it  becomes  apparent 
that  these  problems  remain  with  us. 

WHEAT    PRICES    STILL    LOW 

For  instance,  at  this  writing,  the  price  of  wheat  on  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  Is  about  85  cents  So  badly  ha.*;  the  N"w  Deal  man- 
a^-'t'd  our  agricultural  economv  that  not  even  the  impact  of  1  month 
of  a  European  war  could  raise  wheat  prices  to  a  c'.eccn"  level.  A 
price  of  85  cents  at  Chicago  is  at  least  10  cents  mere  than  it  is  on 
the  farm,  and  a  farm  price  of  75  cents  a  bushel  for  wheat  is  much 
less  than  the  "dollar  wheat  on  the  farm"  which  the  Democratic 
propaganda  spokesman  so  glowingly  promised  last  spring 

The  price  of  corn  at  Chicago  at  this  time  hovers  around  50 
cents  a  bu.^hel.  Such  a  price  Ls  not  even  sufllcient  to  loans  of  the 
la<t  several  years  without  lass.  The  sam<^  situation  exists  in  regard 
to  other  major  agricultural  products.  Perhaps  the  European  war 
one  of  these  days  will  get  these  prices  up  but  It  will  be  in  spite 
of  Henry  Wnl'ace's  A  A.  A  Nevertheless,  we  will  hear  the  same 
eld  "hooey"  about  how  the  New  Deals  farm  program  is  succeeding. 

Bffore  the  picture  becomes  blurred  by  the  false  claims  of  the 
New  Deal  propagandists  it  might  be  well  to  take  a  look  backward 
and  see  exactly  what  the  New  Deal  has  done  to  the  American 
farmer  In  doing  so,  let's  turn  to  an  objective,  nonpartisan  source 
to  get   the  facts 

FARMERS    LOST    TWET.VE    BILLIONS 

Richard  A.  Staderman,  president  of  the  American  Good  Govern- 
me!:t  Society,  finds  that  during  the  "7  lean  years'  of  President 
Roo,=ev"lt  the  American  farmer  ha.s  lest  in  Income  approximately 
$12,000,000,000,  compared  with  tlie  "7  fat  years"  before  the  advent 
01  ♦he  Roosevelt  New  Deal.  And  heaven  knows  that  several  of 
thwsf  so-called  fat  years  were  none  tea  fat  for  tlie  farmers.  Yet  in 
spre  of  that  the  farm.er  fared  far  better  before  the  Roosevelt 
acUninibtratiuu  tbau  after. 


U'-lng  firriires  of  the  United  States  P.urcau  of  .*iir,icultur  il  E'^o- 
nomics.  Mr   Staderman  compiled  the  follow  li.g  table; 

Total  grn--  farm  Inronip.  192G  to  19:V2    Inclusive $73,718.  300,000 

Total   gross  farm   income,    1933   to   1939,    mclu.Nivo, 

and  taking  the  maximum  possible  estimate  for 

1939 '61.000    300.  OCO 

Total     loss     to     American     farmers     during 

1933-39,   at   least.     \      12.718.000.000 

Average  loss  to  farmers  per  year  since  1933.  about.       2  000.  i)00.  000 

'This  total  included  over  $2,000,000,000  of  Government  pa  .nicnta 
to  farmers   during   1933  39. 

"This  Is  a  most  astonishing  result;  Over  $12,000,000,000  less  to 
farmers  during  tl^e  last  7  \ears,'  writes  Mr.  Staderman.  "Had 
it  not  been  f',;r  paynvnts  by  tlie  Government  to  larmrr:^  tin.-,  lo.^s 
would  have  been  $15  000,000,000  since  1933.  While  tlie  corditions 
necfssitated  seme  Govt-rnnient  aid  for  farmei-.,  this  v,a.,  obvi- 
ously at  the  expense  of  the  general  taxpayer. 

RESULTS    NO    TESTIMONIAL    FOR     NEW    DEAL 

"The  Interesting  point  Is  that  in  spite  of  Government  payments 
larger  than  ever  before,  farm  income  decl.ncd.  The  results  do  not 
show  up  auspiciously  for  the  combinal.cn  of  trade  agreements, 
restriction  of  production,  and   commodity   loans. 

"It  would  seem  far  better  to  revise  our  pohries  so  as  to  restore 
the  hiL^hcr  farm  incomes  cf  the  yearr  1926  to  1932,  which  h:rluded 
bo'-h  prosperity  and  depression  and  hence  a  normal  average  ;n'^oir.e. 
If  we  could  restore  the  1926  to  1932  farm  incomes,  the  farnifr 
would  have  more  income  without  asliing  for  Government  pa;  ments. 
Parniers  are  upright,  independent  citizens  wtio  prefer  asking  no 
favcr.s  of  anyone,  but  they  do  ins^.^t  upon  their  right  to  sup  ;ly  the 
Anier;c;m  market  with  Am.erican-raiscd  fjuui  prcdticts," 

Lit'Je  nuire  need  be  said  m  way  of  comnv!;*  on  Mr  .3tad"r- 
nian's  findings  His  figures  cannot  be  disputed  and  they  speak 
for  thcmselvLS.  The  loss  in  income  cited  by  him  means  u.jprcxi- 
mately  $1,800  for  each  farm  lainily  In  the  land,  Lookin'5  baclE 
over  the  last  7  year.  ,  what  could  you.  Mr  Farmer  have  do:  e  with 
$1,800  to  improve  the  comlori  and  happiness  of  your  fanill;? 


Importation  of  Foreign  Pulp 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF   OKKGOX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  24. 1939 


EDITORIAL   BY   CHARLES  F    DAVIS 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  includp  the  folluwinc  editorial  from 
the  Pulp  &i  Paper  Mill  News  of  October  6,  1939: 

I  From  the  Pulp  &  Paper  Mill  News  of  October  6.  1939) 

STOP  FOREIGN   IMPORTATION  OF  PULP 

(By  Charles  F    Davis,  president.  Pacific  Coast  Pulp  and  Pa;  er  Mill 
Employees'  Assccuition  and  Capital  Local  230.  1    B   of  P    M  ) 

Why  the  sudden  prosperity  in  tiie  pulp  and  paper  inda.iry  on 
the  Pacific  coaiit?  Tliat  is  the  question  being  a.-ked  by  many  thou- 
sands of  employees  m  the  pulp  and  paper  indu.-.try  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  em^ployees  who  have  had  part-time  Jobs,  some  having  had  lu 
work  in  this  line  for  the  past  2  and  3  years.  Why  the  sudden 
prosperity? 

The  answer  generally  accepted  Is  that  one  Herr  Hitler  and  his 
submarines  are  disrupting  shipping  of  tlie  foreign  produ:ers  of 
cheap  products  and  in  this  way  the  American  manufacturers  of 
pulp  and  paper  on  the  Pacific  coast  have  taken  over  the  bu.;iness 
that  was  formerly  held  by  these  foreign  Invaders,  which  ru?htfully 
belonged  to  the  American  manufacturer  and  American  laboi . 

Was  it  necessary  to  have  a  war  in  order  to  liave  prosperity  In  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  on  the  Pacific  coast?  Is  there  "no  way 
possible  to  s-.cp  foreign  producers  from  dumping  their  cheap  jiroduct 
on  the  American  market  in  competition  with  American  industry 
and  American  labor? 

The  year  cl  iy,a  witnessed  the  largest  Imports  of  wood  pulp  paper, 
and  paper  products  on  record  Imports  of  wood  pu'p  in  n:i7  In- 
cnased  5.1  prrc-nt  In  tonnage  to  2,394.539  tons  valued  at  $98,298,022, 
to  s<»t  a  new  record  for  the  third  con.secutive  year. 

V/ithln  5  years  United  States  wood-pulp  imports  have  ri.^en  almost 
two-thirds  In  tonnagt .  and  more  than  doubk-d  in  v. due.  For  a 
number  of  years  pa.st  there  has  been  a  s'eady  increa.-c  of  }>ulp 
Imports  to  America.  Are  we  going  to  stand  idly  by  and  let  this  con- 
dition continue  to  exist  in  the  future,  permitting  these  foreign 
invaders  to  Import  their  cheap  product  Into  America,  forcing  the 
American  manulacturer  to  clooe  ins  duors,  pluung  tiie  emploveco  uu 
relii  f  rolls?  ' 
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Accepting  the  war  as  the  answer  to  whv  we  are  enjoying  pros- 
perity at  the  present  time  in  the  pulp  and  paper  indU;,trv  on  the 
Pacmc  coast,  do  not  overlook  this  point — war  is  onlv  temporarj-; 
so  tioes  our  prosperity,  also  temporary;  then  what,  after  the  war'? 
Are  we  going  to  stop  work  again,  and  wait  for  another  Hitler  to 
come  along  and  start  another  war? 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  should  make  some  effort  to  stop  this  lor- 
enrn  importing  of  pulp  in  the  future,  by  asking  Congress  to  take 
some  action  to  correct  this  mistake,  enacting  Ugislation  that  will 
pr  Tfct  '.he  American  manufacturer  and  the  American  workman 
n'.;ain--t  tliese  foreign  producers.  For.  Mr.  Businessman,  and  many 
tl.ou.-and  employees  in  the  pulp  and  paper  Industrj-.  that  which 
hurts  the  pulp  and  paper  industry  also  hurts  you.  for  this  is  one 
of  the  largest  industries  on  the  Pacific  coast.  Are  vou  in  sym- 
pathy with  such  a  move?  We  believe  vou  are.  Then  let  us  get 
busy  now,  for  the  war  may  soon  be  ever,  "and  so  will  ctu-  prosperity. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EVERETT  M.  DIRKSEN 

OF   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RERRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  24.  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  S.  A.  BALDUS 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks.  I  include  an  article  by  S.  A.  Baldus,  managing  editor 
ol  Extension  magazine,  published  in  Chicago.  111.  The  article 
appears  in  the  November  issue  under  the  caption  The  Time 
Has  Come  and  is  as  follows: 

The  Time  Has  Come 
washington's  warning 

"It  is  Important,  likewise,  that  tiie  habits  of  thinking,  in  a  free 
country,  should  inspire  caution  in  those  entrusted  with  its  admin- 
istration, to  Confine  themselves  within  their  respective  constitu- 
tional spheres,  avo.ding.  In  the  e.xercise  of  the  powers  of  one 
department,  to  encroach  upon  anotlier.  The  spirit  of  encroach- 
miMil  tends  to  consolidate  the  powers  of  all  the  departments  in  one. 
and  thus  to  create,  wliatever  the  form  of  government,  a  real 
despotism.  A  Just  estimate  of  that  love  of  power,  and  proneness 
to  abuse  it  wliicli  predominates  in  the  human  heart,  is  sufficient  to 
sati.-fy  us  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  The  necessity  of  reciprocal 
chtiks  in  the  exercise  of  political  power,  by  dividing  and  distribut- 
ing It  into  different  depositories,  and  constituting  each  the  guardian 
of  the  public  weal,  against  invasions  by  the  others,  has  been 
evir.ced  by  experiments,  ancient  and  modern;  some  of  them  in  our 
own  country,  and  under  our  own  eyes.  To  preserve  them  must  be 
a.,  necessary  as  to  institute  them.  If,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people, 
the  distnbuMon  or  modification  of  the  constitutional  powers  be,  in 
any  particular,  wrong,  let  it  be  corrected  by  an  amendment  in  the 
Way  which  the  Constitution  designates.  But  let  there  be  no  change 
by  usurpation;  for  though  this,  in  one  instance,  may  be  the  instru- 
ment of  good.  It  is  the  customary  weapon  by  which  free  govern- 
ments are  destroyed.  The  precedent  must  always  greatly  over- 
balance. In  permanent  evil,  any  partial  or  transient  benefit  which 
the  use  can,  at  any  time,  yield."  (From  Washington's  Farewell 
Address.) 

On  October  2  Senator  Ptttman  submitted  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 306.  entitled  "Neutrality  Act  of  1939,"  to  Congress.  It  is 
ki  own  as  the  administration  bill,  and  in  it  are  Incorporated  the 
Views  and  wishes  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State  Hull. 
Tlic  President  has  called  Congress  into  extraordinary  session  for 
tlu'  specific  purpose  of  enacting  the  bill  into  law. 

It  IS  possible  that  t>efore  what  is  written  here  appears  in  print, 
action,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  may  have  been  taken  by  Con- 
gress. But  e\en  so,  discussion  of  some  of  its  essential  features 
Is  opportune  and  Important,  for  I  do  not  recall  any  bill  in  the 
paet  25  years  that  had  so  many  fateful  implications  for  the  Ameri- 
can people;  nor  a  bill  that  contained  so  many  confused  points — so 
mi'ny  angles,  so  many  contradictions,  so  many  obscurities  and 
twistifications.  Needless  to  say,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  discussion 
of  the  bill  in  its  entirety;  I  can  at  most  touch  briefly  on  a  few  of 
the  more  vital  points. 

To  begin  with,  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have 
diciared  that  If  the  Pittman  bill  becomes  law  it  will  keep  the 
United  States  out  of  the  present  European  war.  That  may  be 
their  honest  belief;  a  belief  from  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  dis- 
sent. Nor  am  I  alone  in  this  dissent,  for  a  formidable  number  of 
Senators  and  Congressmen  are  on  record  as  being  opposed  to  the 
bill.  ba.-ing  their  opposition  on  an  equally  honest  belief  that  the 
Ntutrality  Act  of  1939  Instead  of  keeping  us  out  of  the  European 
war  will  inevitably  help  to  put  us  into  the  war.  For  if  the  truth 
must  be  told,  the  bill  offered  is  not  a  neutrality  bill,  its  apparent 


motive  and  undisguised  purpose  are  to  enable  the  United  S'ates 
to  aid  and  abet  the  one  side  (Great  Britain  and  France!  as  against 
the  other  (Germany  and  its  potential  alliesi.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  on  that  score,  for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Secretary  of  State  (and  the  author  of  the  bill  and  its  proponents!, 
have  practically  admitted  this;  and.  had  I  the  time.  I  could  ad- 
vance an  overwhelming  array  of  unneutral  actions  and  utterances 
that  would  prove  this  conclusively. 

WHAT    IS     NEL-TRALITT? 

In  International  law  neutrality  Is  defined  as  "the  complete  ab- 
stention of  a  state  from  giving  material  aid  or  encouragement  to 
either  belligerent  in  an  existing  war.  Legally  a  neutral  state  is 
a  friend  to  both  belligerents  and  endeavors  to  maintain  peaceful 
relations  with  each     •     •     •." 

"Among  the  obligations  of  a  negative  character  resting  upon 
neutrals  may  be  mentioned  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  furnishing 
money,  ships,  troops,  or  munitions  to  either  belligerents  •  •  •" 
(The  New  International  Encyclopedia). 

How  do  the  commentators  en  international  law  define  neutrality? 
Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  posing  as  one  deeply  versed 
In  the  subject  of  international  law. .  I  have  some  volumes  dealing 
with  the  subject  in  my  library,  and  every  now  and  then  when  a 
question  arises  which  makes  it  necessary  that  I  consult  such  books, 
I  give  whatever  time  I  can  to  their  jierusal  and  study.  Thus  I 
have  gone  over  some  of  the  volimies  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  LL.  D.. 
who  is  rightly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly 
American  commentators  on  international  law.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write  volume  \TI  of  his  monumental  Digest  on  Internation.^l 
Law.  This  one  volume  alone  contains  1109  pages  and  Is  an  ex- 
haustive treatise  on  all  questions  involved  in  the  present  neutrality 
legislation:  War,  maritime  war,  contraband,  blockade,  neutrality, 
etc. 

Another  work  that  has  intrigued  me  Is  the  Treatise  on  Interna- 
tional Law  by  L.  Oppenheim,  M.  A.,  LL.  D.,  Whewell  professor  of 
International  law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  member  of  the 
Institute  of  International  Law.  and  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Jurisprudence  at  Madrid.  The  volume  before  me  as  I 
write  is  volume  II  (710  pp.)  entitled  "War  and  Neutrality"  (2d  ed.). 
published  in  1912.  (I  understand  that  a  later  edition  (revised)  has 
been  published.  But.  even  so,  I  prefer  the  earlier  work,  for  the 
reason  that  it  was  written  before  the  League  of  Nations  tried  to 
create  a  new  world  order  and  establish  new  principles  of  inter- 
national law.) 

Oppenhelm's  definition  of  neutrality  makes  a  nice  distinction 
between  International  law  and  international  politics: 

"Such  states  as  do  not  take  part  In  a  war  between  other  states 
are  neutrals.  The  term  'neutrality'  is  derived  from  the  Latin 
neuter.  Neutrality  may  be  defined  as  the  aftiUide  of  impartiality 
adopted  by  third  states  toward  belligerents  and  recognized  by  bel- 
ligerents, stich  attitude  creating  rights  and  duties  between  the 
impartial  states  and  the  belligerents.  Whether  or  not  a  third 
state  will  adopt  and  preserve  an  attitude  of  impartiality  during 
war  Is  not  a  matter  for  international  law  but  for  International 
politics"  (Italics,  Oppenhelm's). 

"The  question  of  remaining  neutral  or  not  is,  in  the  absence  of 
a  treaty  stipulating  otherwise,  one  of  policy  and  not  of  law"  (p. 
362) 

(Parenthetically,  It  may  be  stated  here  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen  over  the  subject  of  neutrality  could  be 
cleared  up  if,  instead  of  prating  about  International  law,  we  would 
call  the  thing  by  its  right  name — international  politics.  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  question,  and  should  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
debaters. ) 

Generally  speaking,  in  international  law  the  act  of  supplying 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  parties  to  an  armed  conflict  Is 
considered  an  unneutral  act.  The  following  few  passages  from 
John  Bassett  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law,  not  only  stress 
the  unneutrallty  of  selling  war  materials  of  whatever  kind  to  bel- 
ligerents, but  also  set  forth  that  individuals  engaging  In  such 
traffic  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and  forfeit  the 
protection  of  their  governments. 

"The  supply  of  materials  of  war,  such  as  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  either  party  to  an  armed  conflict,  although  neutral  govern- 
ments are  not  obliged  to  prevent  It,  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the 
Individuals  who  engage  in  it  a  participation  In  hostilities,  and  as 
such  is  confessedly  an  unneutral  act.  Should  the  government 
of  the  Individual  Itself  supply  such  articles,  it  would  clearly  depart 
from  its  position  of  neutrality.  The  private  citizen  undertakes  the 
busine.?s  at  his  own  risk,  and  against  this  risk  his  government  can- 
not assure  him  protection  without  making  Itself  a  party  to  hia 
unneutral  act.     •     •     • 

"Says  Kent,  'the  principal  restriction  which  the  law  of  nations 
Imposes  on  the  trade  of  neutrals  Is  the  prohibition  to  furnish  the 
belligerent  parties  with  warlike  stores  and  other  articles  which  are 
directly  auxiliary  to  warlike  purposes.' 

"'If  the  neutral  (government),'  says  Woolsey,  'should  send 
powder  or  balls,  cannons  or  rifles  this  would  be  a  direct  encourage- 
ment of  the  v^ar,  and  so  a  departiu-e  from  a  neutral  posi- 
tion"    •     •     •"     (vol.  7,  p.  149). 

TH£   ARMS    EMBAIUX) 

The  pivotal  point  of  the  administration's  "neutrality"  bill  is  the 
sale  and  shipment  of  materials  to  belligerents.  Under  the  present 
neutrality  law  the  President  is  required  to  place  an  embargo  on  the 
exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to  nations  at 
war  with  eacli  other.    He  wants  the  embargo  removed.    Lifting  the 
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embargo  and  "ubFtitutm:^  what  Is  popularly  called  a  cash-and-carry 
plan,  or,  as  the  ritcn;a;i  bill  provid'  s,  'Trfdil  .tnd  carry,  '  would. 
thecreiituMy.  leave  the  Ur.ited  States  free  to  ell  war  goods,  not  only 
arms,  munuicns.  and  mipleaients  of  war.  but  all  kinds  of  materials 
and  accessories  enteru.g  into  the  conduct  or  pursuit  of  a  war.  to  both 
btlhgtrents  Actually,  and  since  we  know  for  certain  that  only 
one  of  the  belligerents  could  or  would  under  existing  conditions 
buy  such  gcod.s  iroin  us  and  carry  same  home  in  its  own  ships  in 
compa'-ative  safety  it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  imagina-:on  to  see 
that  'he  whole  proposal  Is  a  rather  one-sided  arranj^enier;t 

Eut.  waving  that  aside,  assuming  lor  the  moment  that  It  were 
pcsoible  to  sell  .  accessfully  to  both  belligerents,  where  does  that 
leave  the  Presid-.-:it,  who  has  repeatedly  decLired  that  he  hates  war 
and  that  he  wants  to  travel  the  road  that  leads  to  peace?  May  I 
re:r.lnd  the  Pre  iaer.t  that  the  road  that  leads  to  peace  is  not  strewn 
With  dragon's'  teeth?  I  find  it  hard  to  understand  how  one  can 
proclaim  himself  an  apostle  of  peace  and  m  the  same  breath  insist 
that  he  be  free  to  send  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  cf  war  to 
both.  or.  more  acrurately  speaking,  to  one.  of  the  belligerents.  It 
dce.-)U't  make  sense. 

A    DANTTL    COME    TO    JTjTXlMENT 

I  have  read  over  again^fcr  the  third  time — Secretary  of  State 
Htill's  pas?!(.rate  appeal  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions (July  14.  i9Jaii  to  enact  the  neutrality  legislation  so  ardently 
desired  by  the  President  before  Congress  adjourned.  It  is  the  sort 
cf  address  that  should  be  taken  apart  and  analyzed  sentence  for 
sentenr"  and  point  for  point.  Obviously.  I  haven't  the  time  to  do 
thi,s  But  let  u.'^  look  at  a  paragraph  or  two.  In  his  statement  on 
peace  and  neutrality,  Secretary  of  State  Hull  put  forth  this  novel 
and  nnive  argument: 

"Tliose  of  us  who  support  the  recommendations  formulated  for 
the  elimination  of  the  embargo  are  convinced  that  the  arms  embargo 
pii  ys  into  the  hands  of  tho.se  nations  which  have  taken  the  lead  in 
building  up  their  fighting  power.  It  works  directly  again.=t  the  in- 
terests of  the  peace-lovlrg  nations,  especially  these  who  do  not 
possess  their  own  munitions  plants. 

"Our  refusal  to  make  It  possible  for  them  (the  peace-loving 
nations  and  small  countries  in  particular)  to  obtain  such  means 
of  self-defense  in  a  time  of  great  emergency,  would  contribute  solely 
toward  making  more  helpless  the  law-abiding  and  peace-devoted 
peoples  of  the  world." 

Oppenheim  has  something  to  say  on  that  point  which  Secretary  of 
State  Hull  ought  to  take  to  heart: 

Strict  Impartiality — "the  duty  of  neutrals  to  remain  Impartial." 
that  was  the  taeory  and  practice  agreed  upon  as  far  back  as  the 
ei^'hteenth  century.  'Vattel,  writing  In  1758.  defined  neutrality  as 
follows:  "Neutral  nations  during  a  weir,  are  those  who  take  no  one's 
part,  remaining  friends  common  to  both  parties,  and  not  favoring 
the  armies  of  one  to  the  prejudice  of  the  other." 

Twenty-one  years  earlier  Bynkershoek,  according  to  Oppcnhelm's 
International  Law  (vol.  II,  p.  351),  maintained  that  "neutrals 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question  as  to  which  party  to  a  war 
had  a  Just  cause;  that  neutrals,  being  friends  to  both  parties,  have 
not  to  sit  as  Judges  between  these  parties,  and,  consequently,  must 
not  givj  or  deny  to  one  or  other  party  more  or  less  In  accordance 
with  their  conviction  as  to  the  Justice  or  injustice  of  the  ca'uae 
of  each." 

CASH    AND    CARRY 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  Pittman  bill  is  to  sell  any- 
thing, including  arms,  munitions,  implements  of  war.  materials, 
and  accessories  to  any  belligerents  on  condition  that  the  parties 
Involved  pay  cash  for  the  goods  purchased  (even  giving  them  90 
days'  credit)  and  carry  the  goods  purchased  away  in  their  own 
fchips.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  legislation  called  for  by 
the  Pittman  neutrality  bill  (to  enact  which  the  President  convoked 
Congress  into  extra  session  as  soon  as  the  present  European  war 
had  begun),  specifically  covers  definite  belligerent.s — namely  Great 
Britain  and  Prance  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany  (and  potentially 
Russia  and  Italy)  on  the  other.  We  wlU  sell  to  both  these  warring 
groups  says  the  bill  in  effect;  we  will  not  discriminate;  therefore  we 
claim  that  we  are  neutral. 

But  actually  as  it  would  work  out  and  as  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  well  know — only  one  side  (Great  Britain  and  France) 
would  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage;  and,  therefore,  we  will 
be  unneutral. 

This  seeming  distinction  could  be  argued  at  great  length,  for 
which,  however.  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  space.  Instead  I 
choose  to  quote  a  few  relevant  paragraphs  from  Oppenheim's  Inter- 
national Law: 

"The  duty  of  Impartiality  must  prevent  a  neutral  from  supplying 
belllgerentB  with  arms,  ammunition,  vessels,  and  military  provisions. 
And  it  matters  not  whether  such  supply  takes  place  for  money  or 
gratuitously.  A  neutral  who  sold  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  bel- 
ligerent at  a  profit  would  violate  his  duty  of  Impartiality,  as  also 
would  one  who  transferred  such  arms  and  ammunition  to  a  bel- 
ligerent as  a  present.  This  Is  a  settled  rule  so  far  as  direct  transac- 
tions regarding  such  supply  between  belligerents  and  neutrals  are 
concerned"  (p.  428). 

Again : 

"If  a  state  remains  neutral,  !t  violates  Its  Impartiality  by  furnish- 
ing a  belligerent  with  troops  or  men-of-war.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  a  neutral  renders  such  assistance  to  one  of  the  belligerents 
or  to  both  alike.  Whereas  convention  'V  does  not  mention  the 
furnishing  of  troops  to  belligerents  on  the  part  of  neutrals,  article  6 
of  conveixttou  XUl  enacts  ttaat  'the  supply,  in  any  manner,  directly 


or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  bolllTrr*  rt  power,  of  wr.rrhlps, 
amnuiTUtioa,  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever.  Is  forb.dden"  ■' 
(p  389). 

Again : 

"Since  neutrality  Is- an  attitude  of  impartiality.  It  excludts  such 
asMstanrc  and  sure,  r  to  on;  of  the  bellig.  re..:s  a.s  is  detrimental  to 
th.'  other,  and,  further,  such  injuries  to  the  one  as  benefit  tho 
other.  But  It  requires,  on  the  other  hand,  a-^tive  mea-ure,  from 
neutral  states.  For  neutrals  must  prevent  belllftcrents  from  ir.aking 
use  of  their  neutral  tLrrltcnes  and  of  their  resources  for  mihtf  ry  and 
naval  purposes  during  th:  war.  Th;.s  concerns  not  c:.!y  a'ciunl 
fighting  on  nourra!  territc  ries.  bur  .ilso  transport  of  tiO'if's.  war 
materials,  and  pro\isl(ins  for  th:^  troops,  the  fitting  out  of  n,fn-(  f- 
war  and  privateers,  the  activity  of  prize  courts,  and  the  like" 
(p    362). 

"Neutrals  in  their  own  country,  mav  sell  to  be'ligerents  what- 
ever belllgP!•ent.^  choo.c  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this 
rule"  (I  shall  state  only  the  one  exr,'ption  which  is  ad  rem)  "that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  thev  refu?e  to 
s-ll  to  the  other  •  •  •."  (John  Bassett  Moore,  vol,  'VIl  p. 
1108  )  ^ 

Now.  under  the  proposed  "neutrality"  legislation  we  declare 
ourselves  ready  to  sell  to  bo^h  bellige'rents.  knowing,  how  ver, 
th:!t  only  0!;e  belligerent  can  take  heme  the  good.i  bought 
from  us.  4 

Fu!thermore.  anything  we  might  sell  to  the  o»her  belli<:erent 
has  alre:'dy  been  declatfd  contrabnnd  bv  the  Briti-h  Government 
and  unrler  inte'-naMnp.al  lav/,  "contraband  of  war  is  always  subject 
to  PPi7ure  when  being  conveyed  to  a  belligerent  destination" 
( Moore ) 

How  nicely  our  "neutrality"  legislation  fits  into  the  British 
scheme  of  things  m.ny  be  se^n  from  the  following  item: 

On  Sf-prembor  4  King  George  VI  of  Enrrland  Is.'^ued  a  proclama- 
tion specltying  articles  to  be  treated  as  contraband  of  war.  which 
Included  the  foUowii'g: 

All  kinds  of  arms  ammunition,  explosives,  chemicals  cr  ap- 
pliances suitable  for  use  in  chemical  warfare  and  the  machinery 
for  their  manufacture;  fuel  of  all  kinds,  tools.  Implements,  m.pps. 
pictures,  ctirrencv.  bullion,  metals,  food,  forage,  coin,  clothing! 
and  all  means  of  communication  and  transport.  Including  animals! 

MORE   POWER   FOR  THE   PRESIDENT 

But  the  salient  point  of  the  Pittman  bill  Is  that  It  seeks  to  confer 
on  the  President  an  extraordinary  power  and  for  which  there  is  no 
warrant  in  the  Constitution.  Section  1  cf  the  bill  provides  that 
when  the  President  lor  Congress)  finds  that  there  .xist.-  •,»  --n'e  of 
war  between  foreign  states  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclamation 
naming  the  belligerents.  We  need  go  no  further  than  that  One 
thing  Is  certain,  that,  considrrtne;  thp  bestowed.  Implied.  n.s~urr,rd, 
01  arrogated  powers  the  President  already  posses-ses,  he  will  beat 
Conpress  to  it.  He  will  issue  the  proclamation  without  the  advice 
oi  (onsent  of  Congress  (especially  if  Congress  happens  not  to  bo  in 
ser.Mon):  for  lie  actually  did  this  very  thing  with  regard  to  the 
present  war  in  Europe.  Nay.  he  did  more.  He  called  Congress  into 
extra  session  on  the  presumption  of  authorltv  granted  to  the  Chief 
Executive  by  the  National  Defense  Act  of  February  16,  1914  which 
permits  the  President  to  do  many  things  he  otherwise  cannot  do. 
"upon  the  outbreak  of  war.  or  when.  In  his  opinion,  war  is  imminent." 

My  Interpretation  of  that  grant  of  authority  is  that  the  Un;ted 
States  must  be  actually  Involved  in  the  outbreak  or  imminence  of  a 
war  before  the  President  has  a  risrht  to  act.  However,  President 
Roosevelt  seems  to  interpret  it  differently,  namely,  that  he  has  a 
right  to  act  "upon  the  outbreak  of  war  or  when,  in  his  opinion,  war 
is  imminent" — whether  in  Europe  or  in  any  part  of  the  world. 
Which  being  the  case,  we  may  be  sure  that  he  will  go  further  Not 
only  will  he  name  the  belligerents,  he  will  declare  who  the  aggres- 
sors are.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  has  already  done  so  on  several 
occasions.  Vide  his  speeches  and  messages  in  which  he  speaks  of 
quarantining  "aggressors":  and  "acts  of  aggression"  already  accom- 
plished or  contemplated. 

The  President  is  avid  for  power  and  Jealous  of  his  authority  Dis- 
cussing an  earlier  neutrality  bill  (1935)  which  contained  provisions 
to  which  the  President  objected.  John  T.  Plynn  in  the  New  Reoublic 
(October  11,  1939),  says: 

"The  President  refu.sed  to  endorse  the  bill.  Instead  he  took  the 
position,  which  he  still  holds,  that  Congress  should  not  pass  any 
such  bill;  that  it  was  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  the  Executive- 
that  this  had  to  do  with  our  foreign  relations,  which  were  entrusted 
by  the  Constitution  to  the  Executive;  and  that  the  Executive  should 
be  permitted  to  handle  the  question  of  neutrality  under  Inter- 
national law." 

Speaking  for  the  group  of  Senators  who  are  opposed  to  the  ad- 
mlnistration-s  so-called  neutrality  bill,  and  who  pledged  themselves 
to  fight  "by  every  honorable  and  legitimate  means"  against  the 
repeal  of  the  embargo.  Senator  Johnson  of  California  said  in 
July  1939: 

"We  are  unalterably  opposed  to  the  repeal  or  modification  of  the 
present  neutrality  law  prohibiting  the  sale  or  exportation  of  arms, 
munitions,  or  Implements  of  war  to  nations  engaged  in  war  We 
are  against  any  discretion  being  lodged  in  the  hands  of  any  Chief 
Executive  to  determine  an  aggressor  or  aggressors  dxulng  any  war 
abroad." 

The  Founding  Fathers  were  careful  not  to  place  too  much  power 
into  the  hands  of  the  President,  especially  with  reeard  to  the 
subject  of  war. 

Sic.  2.  "The  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  militia  of  the 
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Beveral  States,  when  called  into  the  actual  service  of  the  United 
States     •      •      •. 

"He  shall  have  power,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  to  make  treaties,  provided  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur:  and  he  shall  nominate,  and  bv  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint  ambassadors,  other  public 
ministers,  and  consuls     •      •      •  •■  *^ 

The  increase  of  power  the  President  is  seeking  can  be  bestowed 
only  by  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

THE    POWERS    or    CONGRESS 

Th<-  Constitution  emphatically  declares  that  "Congress  (not  the 
President)  ."^hall  have  pow-er  to  declare  war."  The  Constitution,  with 
great  particularity,  enumerates  the  powers  of  Congress.  Among 
other  thing';,  it  confers  upon  Congress  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
ci  nimon  delcn.se.  to  raise  and  support  armies,  to  provide  and  main- 
tain H  navy,  to  make  rules  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  land  and  naval  forces,  to  declare  war.  and  to  call  the  nrilitia 
into  the  serMce  of  the  United  States— "to  execute  the  laws  of  the 
Union,  suppress  insurrections,  and  repel  invasions  "  It  empowers 
Congress  "to  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper  for 
carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers  and  all  other  powers 
vested  by  this  Constitution  in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
i-T  m  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

Nowhere  do  we  find  that  any  of  these  powers  have  been  or  shall 
be  del->gated  to  the  President;  yet  we  find  that  Congress,  especially 
durmg  the  past  22  years,  under  the  stress  of  emergencies,  has 
passed  scores  of  laws  handing  over  to  the  President  extraordinary 
and  plenary  powers  which  today  are  coming  home  to  roost;  espe- 
cially those  having  to  do  with  war.  It  is  under  these  clearly  un- 
constitutional powers  that  the  President  called  Congress  Into 
extra  .session  and  declared  that  a  national  emergency  exists. 

If  cungre^vs  now  proceeds  to  enact  another  law  (the  Plttnran  bill) 
conferring  on  the  President  the  power,  in  ca.se  war  arises  In  Europe 
or  any  part  of  the  world  (war  In  which  we  are  not  directly  involved) 
It  will  have  rai.sed  the  Presidency  to  a  virtual  dicUtorship.  In  the 
language  of  the  Pittman  bill,  whenever  he  "shall  find  that  there 
exists  a  state  of  war  between  foreign  States  •  •  •  the  Presi- 
dent shall  issue  a  proclamation  naming  the  states  involved;  and 
he  .'hall,  from  lime  to  time,  by  proclamation,  name  other  states 
as  and  when  they  become  involved  in  the  war." 

The  enactment  of  the  Pittman  bill  Into  law  will  confer  upon 
the  Pre.-ident  of  the  United  Stales  all  the  powers  possessed  by 
military  despots.  Hitler's  tyranny  proceeded  directly  from  his 
seizure  of  military  power;  the  President  is  demanding  of  Congress 
that  all  mllitar>-  power  be  vested  in  himself.  Will  Congress  ac- 
cede? Tlie  fight  Is  between  the  President  and  Congress  Will 
ContTtss  surrender?  The  destiny  of  the  American  people  Is  In  the 
hands  of  Cungre^e.  Will  Confc,ress  betray  the  confidence  of  the 
peoplf-T 

Don't  deceive  yourself  If  you  b'  stow  vnon  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  power  to  declare  not  only  who  Ls  the  a'-'gressor. 
but  against  whom  the  agpre-ssion  has  been  committed,  you  have 
bestowed  upon  him  the  power  to  plunge  our  country  into  war  on 
the  side  of  one  of  the  belligerents-  whichever  side  he  may  decide. 
Th:s  iK  the  power  that  President  Wilson  usurped — and  as  "a  conse- 
quence he  put  us  Into  the  war  without  ai.king  "the  advice  and 
consent  of  Congress." 

Let  us  go  back  22  years.  Did  Congress  declare  war  on  Germany? 
No.  In  the  message  he  read  to  Coni;ress  i  April  2,  1917)  President 
Wilson  declared  that  a  state  cf  war  already  existe. 

"*  *  •  I  advise  that  the  Congress  declare  the  recent  co\irse 
of  the  Imperial  German  Government  to  be  in  fact  nothing  less 
than  war  against  the  Government  and  people  of  the  United  States. 
Tliat  it  (Congress)  formally  accept  the  status  of  belligerent  which 
ha-s  been  thrust  upon  it  and  that  It  take  immediate  steps  not  only 
to  put  the  country  In  a  more  thorough  state  of  defense,  but  also 
to  exert  all  its  power  and  employ  all  Its  resources  to  bring  the 
government  of  the  German  Empire  to  terms  and  end  the  w-ar." 

Tl^e  President  had  declared  that  we  were  at  war  with  Germany. 
Cheering  and  tuniultuous  applause  greeted  this  declaration— shout- 
in-,;,  clapping,  and  waving  of  American  flags.     The  propaganda  that 

had  been  at  w-orlc  for  the  previous  3  years  had  been  effective the 

pr.)i)apanda  plus  the  stupid  "diplomacy  '  and  truculcnce  of  the  Ger- 
man Government,  However.  I  am  not  concerned  with  those  things 
at  this  moment  Tlie  one  point  I  am  trying  to  stress  Is  that  actually 
the  President,  and  not  Congress,  had  declared  war.  It  was  not  until 
4  days  later  that  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in  a  Joint 
resolution  formally  declared  war. 

This  must  never  again  be  permitted  to  happen.  Let  Congress 
stand  by  its  guns. 

BEA-riNG  THE  DEVIL  AROUND  A  BtJSH 

The  President  and  our  Secretary  of  State  at  the  present  moment 
seem  to  favo:  the  entire  abolition  of  all  neutrality  legislation  and 
a  return  to  that  nebulous  thing  called  international  law.  On  this 
point  I  can  only  say  briefly,  without  arguing  the  matter  (for  that 
cannot  be  done  in  brief  form),  that  that  seems  to  me  the  easiest 
way  of  becoming  involved  in  war — if  we  want  to  get  into  war  on 
the  side  of  Great  Britain  and  France;  and  that.  I  regret  to  say,  it 
appears  to  me,  ts  the  real  objective  of  the  administration. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  a  lot  of  hypocrisy  about  this  whole 
neutrality  legislation  business.  For.  whether  the  Pittman  bill  is 
pa.ssed  as  written,  giving  the  President  everything  he  asks  for.  or 
whether  the  embargo  is  retained  and  strengthened,  the  President 
knows,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  knows,  and  you  know,  and  I  know 
that,  in  either  case,  goods,  whether  forbidden  or  declared  contra- 
band,  will  reach  the  stronger  side.    Purchases  will  be  made   by 


neutrals  and  individuals  and  shipped  to  neutral  ports,  reaching  the 
belligerents,  perhaps,  by  a  somewhat  circuitous  route.  In  like  man- 
ner a  cash-and-carry  or  credit  plan  could  and  would  be  frustrated. 
Loans  and  credits  can  be  extended  to  individuals  instead  of  gov- 
ernments. Whatever  legislation  may  be  enacted  it  can  be  circum- 
vented; whatever  rules  we  may  lay  down  can  be  evaded  and  made 
of  no  avail.  Let's  be  honest  about  it!  Let  us  not  lay  ourselves 
open  to  the  charge  of  knavery.  It  is  no  secret  as  to  where  the 
administration  stands. 

WHT? 

Why.  then,  if  it  doesn't  make  any  difference  one  way  or  another. 
If.  whether  we  pass  or  do  not  pass  "the  Pittman  so-called  neutrality 
bill,  Great  Britain  and  France  (keeping  the  present  war  in  mind) 
Will  be  able  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  avail  themselves  of  our  resources 
and  stores  of  goods — should  anyone  be  opp>osed  to  the  legislation 
demanded  by  the  administration? 

To  that  question  there  are  several  answers. 

1,  Because  it  would  confer  on  the  President  a  power  which  no 
President  should  have — the  power  to  put  us  into  any  foreign  war 
he  chooses  For.  keep  this  outstanding  fact  constantly  before  vcu: 
aU  negotiation  with  regard  to  our  relationship  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments is  in  the  hands  of  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State:  and  these  negotiations,  for  the  most  part,  are  secret.  Even 
the  two  Foreign  Relations  Comnrittees  (Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives)  do  not  know  what  is  secretly  going  on.     These  two 

the  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  aided  and  abetted  by 
selected  and  interested  Individuals — can  so  maneuver  as  to  make 
our  entrance  into  any  foreign  war  a  matter  of  course. 

Have  we  forgotten  how  we  got  into  the  last  war?  Four  men 
actually  put  us  into  that  war.  They  were  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son: Secretary  of  State  Lansing;  Walter  H.  Page,  American  Ambas- 
sador to  Great  Britain;  and  President  Wilson's  private  ambassador 
Col,  E  M  House,  This  is  not  a  gratuitous  statement.  Read  The 
several  books  written  about  President  Wilson  by  Ray  Stannard  Baker 
and  others,  and  the  Presidents  own  statements;  the  Memoirs  of 
Robert  Lansing;  the  Ufe  and  Letters  of  Walter  H.  Page:  the  Inti- 
mate Papers  of  Colonel  House:  and  scores  of  other  books  establish- 
ing this  one  point — that  these  fcur  favored  and  worked  for  our 
entrance  into  the  World  War — beyond  dispute. 

2.  But  this,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Ls  the  most  Important  point 
at  this  time:  If  we  enact  the  Pittman  bill  into  law  it  is  equivalent 
to  serving  notice  on  one  of  the  belligerents  in  Europe  (Great 
Britain  and  Prance)  that  we  are  on  their  side.  It  will  encourage 
them  to  continue  the  present  war,  confident  that,  at  the  crucial 
nioment,  we  will  come  to  their  help  by  sending  an  army  to  help 
them  crush  the  aggressors— which,  by  that  time,  may  be  not  only 
Germany  but  also  Russia. 

Our  best  contribution  to  peace  in  Europe  is  to  let  Great  Britain 
and  France  know  that  they  need  expect  no  help  of  any  kind  from 
us  And  thi.s  we  can  do  by  keeping  the  embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  all  war  materials  of  whatever  kind. 

By  insisting  that  the  embargo  be  lifted  and  that  we  adopt  a 
cash-  (or  credit)  and-carry  plan.  President  Roosevelt  is  like  a  man 
who,  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  rushes  into  a  powder 
magazine  to  look  for  a  leak  in  a  gas  pipe.  That  sentence  mav 
sound  screwy,  for  it  is  more  than  likely  that  there  are  no  gas  pipes 
in  powder  magazines.  But  I  will  let  it  stand  because  it  conveys 
the  idea  of  an  inevitable  and  terrific  explosion— and  that's  the 
one  thing  I  want  to  emphasize.  An  inevitable  and  terrlflo 
explosion. 

The  C.  I.  O.  and  Communism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFFMAN 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  24. 1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  times  on  the  floor  of 
this  House  have  I  charged  that  John  L.  Lewis  and  the 
C.  I.  O.'s  were  using  the  Communists  and  the  methods  of  the 
Communists — that  Is,  violence  and  disregard  for  the  law  and 
the  civil  liberty  of  our  citizens — to  establish  Lewis  as  a  labor 
dictator.  Communists,  hkewise,  have  been  using  Lewis  and 
his  C.  I.  O.  to  accomplish  their  purpose  of  destroying  this 
Government  by  force. 

The  President  permitted  his  campaign  managers  to  accept, 
and  he  was  evidently  very  glad  to  get,  the  support  of  the 
C.  I.  O.  and  the  campaign  contribution  of  Lewis'  United 
Mine  Workers  of  $470,000.  Somewhat  later  Lewis  called 
upon  the  President  to  repay  this  political  debt  and  to  a 
certain  extent  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  did  so  by  sitting  idly  by 
and  permitting  his  Governor  of  Michigan,  Prank  Murphy,  to 
do  the  same,  while  Lewis  and  the  C.  L  O.  defled  the  law. 
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drnve  thousands  from  their  jobs,  and  raised  "hell"  generally 
in  MiehiRan  during  the  sit-down  strik'^s. 

Earl  Brcwder,  and  his  communistic  gang,  likewise  endorsed 
the  President  and  so  far  as  I  have  heard  the  President 
never  refustd  their  support  or  stated  that  he  would  not 
avail  him.seli  of  their  endorsement  for  a  third  term. 

Scme'-imc  ago  we  learn-d  through  the  testimony  given 
b"fr.re  the  Di'-.s  commit  tec  that  Bvcudcr  had  b'  -"a  using  a 
forged  passport  to  go  back  and  forth  between  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  Russia  on  his  visits  to  his  international 
Communist  friends. 

Yesterday  we  learned  that  a  Federal  grand  jury  in  NrW 
York  had  indicted  Browder  for  a  violation  of  the  criminal 
law  growing  om  of  the  use,  it  was  claimed,  of  forged 
pas.^ports. 

In  Michigan  not  very  long  ago,  Frankensteen.  head  of  a 
C.  I.  O.  aiTiIiate,  assisted  in  holding  up  Government  orders 
for  parts  which  were  necessary  in  the  production  of  airplanes 
to  be  used  for  national  defense. 

Murphy,  the  present  '"glamour  boy"  of  the  administra- 
tion, will  have  to  do  something  pretty  soon  about  Browdor 
and  his  Michigan  friend,  Frankensteen,  whom  he  appointed 
to  aid  in  distributing  relief  funds  in  Mictngan  not  so  long 
aso.  It  certainly  would  be  a  cheering  spectacle  to  see  Mur- 
phy, as  United  States  Attorney  General,  prosecuting  his 
friend  and  political  appointeee,  Frankensteen,  for  a  criminal 
conspiracy  to  subvert  by  force  our  Government:  to  watch 
him  prosecute  Browder  v/hose  crgan;za'.iuns  endorsed  h:m 
for  Governor  of  Michigan.  When  this  comes  about  Murphy 
uill  be  forced  to  agree  with  Lincoln's  statement  that,  ""Ycu 
Cannot  fool  all  of  ih?,  people  all  of  the  time." 

So  too  some  of  us  will  watch  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
Lewis  in  his  announced  drive  to  throw  the  Communists  out 
ot  the  C.  I.  O.  D.iubtless  Lewis  has  reached  the  conclusion, 
.'in  UiU'j:  eVident  to  many  of  us.  that  the  Communists  are  a 
liability  m  any  m.ovement  in  this  country. 

It  is  regrettabk-  that  the  adm.ini'^tration  has  not  come  to 
the  samr^  conclu-icn  here  in  Washington.  With  that  thought 
m  mmd  let  ine  quote  this  editorial  from  the  Chicago  Tribune 
of  yesterday: 

MR.    LEWIS'    PURGE 

J(jhn  L.  Li'Wis,  It  :.s  reported,  li  getting  re.idy  to  run  rho  Com- 
iiiUni.-ts  ou":  (~r  the  C  I.  O.  This  will  no  cliiiibi.  prove  embarrassmi:; 
to  .some  ol  Mr.  Lewis'  more  starry-eyed  admirtr.s,  who  have  been 
Ci/nteudiiig  valiantly  that  there  were  no  Com;iu;:nsts  in  the  C.  I.  O. 
Tlielr  lorlhcomuit;  e.\planation.s  may  be  a\>.aited  with  the  .'■ame 
Interest  that  greeted  recent  efforts  of  the  American  Communists  to 
explain  Comrade  Stalin's  doings. 

Th -re  1?  nothing  .surprising  In  Mr.  Lewis'  action.  It  ha.s  been 
predicted  in  labor  circle.s  ever  since  he  put  the  "rt  ds  '  to  work  for 
him.  No  one  ha.-  accu.'-ed  him  ol  bemt;  a  Communi.^f.  He  wa.s  a 
Herbert  Hoover  Repubhc.in  m  19.\2.  He  was  a  tSUO.'CO  Democrat 
in  1936.  Tlie  only  ideology  to  wluoh  he  has  rorr.ained  faithful  is 
that  he  ought  to  run  things.  That  happens  al.so  to  be  Stalin's 
Ideology,  but  that  doesn't  niake  Lewis  a  Communist,  or  Stalin 
either,  for  that  matter. 

Lewis  put  the  Communists  to  work  m  1937  be<  au.-c  \:c^  could  \i.?c 
their  considerable  talents.  Tb.cy  were  accompU^hed  "hell  ra;sers,  * 
and  he  wius  out  to  raise  hel!  They  were  the  most  experienced 
saboteiTs  and  revn'.vu  :i:naries  on  the  An;,  iicm  scetf.  and  he  .-aw 
sabotac:?  and  threaten<'d  revolution  as  the  quickest  road  to  the 
power  he  seeks. 

Mr.  Lewis  accr-rdlnely  invited  the  Communists  Into  bed  with 
him.  Hrvirj;  pot  thrm  in.  he  may  And  it  not  so  easy  to  kirk  them 
out.  On  that  problem  Mr.  Lewis  might  well  con.-^ult  David  Du- 
blnsky.  of  the  Ladles'  Garment  Workers'  Unicn,  who  parted  com- 
pany with  him  la-t  year. 

Mr.  Diibln.-.ky  knows  all  about  Communists.  Some  vt  ars  a?:o 
they  got  Into  h:s  union.  He  didn't  Invite  them  in.  but  they  pot 
in,  anyuay  He  set  out  to  expel  tiiem.  and  finally  did  so  after 
several  years  But  the  fiRht  nearly  wrecked  his  union,  and  would 
have  wrecked  it  if  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  hadn't  come 
to  Mr.  Dubtnsky's  aid  with  several  hundred  thousand  dollars. 

Since  Stalin  embraced  Hitler  and  sent  word  to  Comrade  Browder 
tha^  when  Browder  was  talking  about  Fuehrer  Kuhn.  oi  the  bund, 
he  really  meant  Prime  Minister  Chamberlain,  the  Communists  have 
been  the  klss-of -death  boys  in  the  ranks  of  American  radicals. 
Mr.  Lewis  is  not  the  only  one  who  has  been  trying  to  go  respec- 
table by  repudiating  them.  The  American  Labor  Party  in  New 
York  is  running  a  ptirge  also. 

But  down  in  Washington  the  Communists  still  pursue  their 
happy  way,  planning  for  the  revolution  and  sabotiiermg  the  ma- 
chinery of  capitalism  whenever  they  get  a  chance  The  Dies  com- 
mittee saj-s  there  are  2..'>00  known  Communists  and  fellow  trav- 
elers working  for  President  Roosevelt.  When  Is  the  President  going 
to  start  his  purge? 


iS'ational  Welfare  Of!icer  of  Order  of  Purple 
Heart  Supports  Proposed  Keferendum  on  For- 
eijjrn   Wars 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  ixd:.\n A 

IX  TIIK   HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVKS 

Mnndau.  October  23,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr  Speaker,  there  is  tremendou.s  interest 
throughout  the  country  in  the  resolution  I  have  inf reduced — 
Hou.-e  Joint  Resolution  89 — which  proposes  to  amend  the 
Constitution  so  a.s  to  give  the  ix'ople  ihe  righf  to  vote  on 
prop<osais  to  send  our  boys  abroad  to  fight  and  die  in  wars 
overseas. 

While  the  interest  in  the  proposed  amendment  is  general 
it  is  especially  noticeable  among  former  veterans,  who  know 
from  experience  what  war  means  and  who  see  in  day-by-day 
developments  what  appears  to  them  to  be  a  repetition  of 
influences  and  circumstances  tliat  led  to  our  participation 
in  the  world  holocaust  22  years  ago.  I  will  venture  to  .say 
that  if  a  free  and  untrammeled  expression  could  be  had  of 
the  rank-and-file  membership  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  every  other  organization  of 
veterans,  the  verdict  in  every  instance  v.nuld  be  overwhelm- 
ingly in  favor  of  my  proposed  refei\ndum  on  foreign  war.s, 
jUxSt  as  it  was  in  this  House  on  January  10.  1938.  when  on  a 
roll  call  nearly  all  of  the  veterans  in  this  body  supported  my 
proposal. 

There  is  no  vet- rans'  organization  in  existence  that  i.s 
more  entitled  to  the  respect  and  afff^ctinn  of  our  country 
than  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Inc..  b<rause 
it  is  composed  cxciusivfly  of  veterans  who  were  wounded 
in  action.  N.i  veteran.  unle.s,s  he  received  wounds  m  the 
service  of  our  country,  can  secure  nicmbership  in  thi.  honored 
organization.  As  an  interesting  and  important  contribu- 
tion to  the  discu.^sion  of  my  proposed  constitutional  ainond- 
m'  nt  I  submit  for  printing  in  the  Record  the  following  let- 
ter I  have  rtx^^ived  from  R.  G.  Patton,  the  national  welfare 
officer  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  Inc.: 

The  Military  Ordkr  of  the  PrniPi  f  Hf\rt. 

National  HFAixjT'ARTTrs. 
1172 ■'4  North  Westmoreianc  Strf.ft. 

Los  /In (7'-/. -9,  Calif. 
Hon    I.ot'is  Li'OLow, 

Hou<e  oi  R'-prr;rr:'ativr-i,  Waffhington,  D    C. 
Dear  Congre.ssman  Lrniow:   I  am  in  rL^ceipt  of  a  copv  of  House 
Joint  Resniution  No    89,  which  you  presented  to  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress  at  it.s  first  se'  sion 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me,  speaking  individually  and  as  the  national 
welfare  offlcer  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  Purple  H.-art.  to  com- 
pliment you  on  your  courage  m  presenting  .-^uch  a  n'solutlon  at 
this  time.  Pirst.  compiimenting  you  on  tlie  bill  itself.  I  do  so 
because  it  would  cr'ainly  seem  to  any  reasonably  informed  per- 
son how  idiotic  it  would  be  for  us  (United  States)  to  engage 
overseas  in  another  one  of  those  periodic  ma.ssacres  which  the 
people  in  Europe  and  Asia  .seem  to  love  so  much.  Is  that  the 
or-.ly  outdoor  sport  known  over  there?  Hi>w  can  a  single  Con- 
gressman not  concur  with  you  in  such  a  policy  of  remaining  uloof 
from  entangling  alliances  with  countries  in  these  wai-mfested 
lands?  I  should  thir.k  every  loyal  American  Congre.ssman  and 
citizen  would  rush  to  support  your  amendment  if  thev  uuderstcxjd 
it  BlU.  sad  U)  ;ay,  I  re.^hze  the  majority  of  citizens  do  nut  under- 
stand your  prop).-,ed  am'Midment  and  the  reason  fur  same,  m  my 
hnmble  opinion,  1.=;  that  a  great  number  of  newsjiapers  m  our 
eouiitrv  do  n,it  print  th'--  true  text  of  this  pronosed  amendment. 
Actually,  Congressman  LtJPi.ow,  most  of  the  people  to  whom  I  have 
talked  have  an  idea  that  your  bill  by  giving  a  referendum  vote 
to  the  people  would  prevent  the  President  and  Congress  from  de- 
claring war  even  if  this  cotintry  were  attacked.  Yes:  the  p'^ople 
actually  feel  that  we  could  be  in  the  midst  of  an  election  deter- 
mining whether  ve  should  enter  war,  while  at  the  same  time 
bombs  from  an  enemy  were  dropping  on  our  defenseless  cities. 

Of  course,  there  are  reasonable  citizens  who  know  your  bill  would 
not  become  effect' ve  'f  it  were  a  case  of  invasion  by  an  enemy  of  our 
homeland,  or  of  our  territorial  possessions,  or  even  of  any  country 
m   the  We.' tern   Hemispiiere      Those  of  us   who  read   anti   take   an 

,    interest  In  our  coun'ry  know  that  the  President  and  Congress  have 
such  wide  powers  that  even  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  not  affected  by 

I    your  bill,  but  for  some  rea.son  clarification  of  your  amendment  in 
the  fullest  sense  Is  not  being  made  by  thos-^  who  oppose  it.     I.  for 

'   one,  want  to  knew  why  this  isoue  is  being  confused  by  its  opponents. 
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I  WHS  dtmibfounded  tn  read  a  dotible  pa-e  editorial  in  the  last 
Issue  of  the  American  Leeirn  r.ational  n-.onthlv  takin  ■  such  a  crack 
Bt  your  amendment.  At  the  same  time  not  a"  word  w.as  said  about 
the  wide  latitude  of  power  given  the  President  rec.rd.ne  countries 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  N..arly  all  of  ir.v  budd.es  in  my  Legion 
po.-t  to  wl.rrn  I  nave  talked  reeardmg  this  air.e-.dment  had"  no  idea 
that  till'-  bill  is  puri^osely  des:i:n(d  onlv  "tc  keep  us  out  of  foreism 
wars"  t-nle.ss  the  i^erple  as  a  wiiole  decide  tha*  thev  alone  are  ready 
and  desirous  for  it.  Al.-o  at  a  Dl.-<r,bled  Am.  ric.n 'VeTeran^  district 
meetine  a  few  nichts  ago  I  broueht  the  matter  on  the  floor  for  a 
general  discussion.  Two  past  nat.on.al  commanders  cf  that  orcani- 
7.ation  spoke  on  it.  Both  had  the  idea  th.it  vour  am  ndment  would 
beco.Tie  effective  if  ve  even  desired  or  intended  help.n.-  a  country  in 
the  Western  Hemi'=phere  outside  of  our  ov.n  shoKs  In  fpct  me  of 
them  said  he  was  against  the  measure  due  to  the  fact  that  it  would 
violate  the  Monroe  Doctrine  poll- v.  When  I  explained  the  true 
purport  of  the  bill  every  man  in  tn'e  meeting  was  for  it. 

In  my  opinion,  before  another  sclcher  leaves  thr.<;e  shores  for  Europe 
or  Asia  w.th  \h"  purpc*  of  assistm-  so-called  doubtful  democracies, 
I  '-ay  emphatically  let  the  people  vote  en  it.  and  we  can  rest  a.'sured 
that  we  won't  go.  Surely  we  cannot  be  hoodwinked  into  another 
racket  like  the  one  perpetrated  on  us  in  1917— all  m  the  name  cf 
democracy  L<^t  me  tell  you.  Congressman  Ludlow,  that  the  combat 
wounded  of  those  fam.ous  combat  div.sions.  the  com.bat  men  who 
were  not  wounded  as  well,  know  what  war  was.  too  We  mav  not 
have  acTually  seen  the  fields  run  with  blood,  as  did  som-  of  the 
back-of-'ht-li!  e-  obsirvirs.  but  we  did  se,  manv  of  our  buddie'^  die 
others  bet  ome  maimed  for  life,  others  lo-^e  their  reason  that  will 
iievtT  return  and  for  what  now  appears  to  have  been  a  useless  mis- 
sion. Sarely  our  fine  Congressmen  assembled  there  in  Washington 
will  not  listen  to  the  propaganda  ficodinR  our  country  at  present 
for  the  purpose  of  getting  us  on  one  side  or  another,  btit  we  are  all 
human-  even  Congres.smen  and  Sfnators— and  they  can  be  swayed 
as  Well  as  (iThrs.  Like  yourself,  and  you  are  certamlv  honest  in 
your  own  conviction  when  you  suggest  that  it  micht  be  ea.'^ier  to 
sv  ay  .SOO  Concressmen  than  to  sway  40.000.000  citizens.  I  certainly 
ft  el  the  .^aine  way  about  It. 

I  cnngratuhite  you  on  your  courage  In  the  face  of  .such  trem.endous 
opposition  m  not  only  proposing  but  in  finhting  for  what  my 
wounded  comrades  and  I  think  is  the  most  sensible  and  humani- 
tarian bill  ever  presented  in  the  House  of  Representatives  We  got 
n.(dals  for  taking  lives  If  your  bill  goes  over,  you  should  get  a 
Distmguish.ed  Service  Cro.ss  for  saving  lives  by  the  wholesale  You 
have  my  permission  to  print  this  in  the  Congressional  Record  or 
vhercver  you  please 

Youis  very  truly, 

R.  G.  Patton. 
Natioval  Welfare  Omccr, 
Military  Order  0/  £/ie  Purple  Heart. 
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STATEMENT    BY    THE    FEDERAL    TRADE    COMMISSION 


Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  report 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis.sion  on  the  motor-vehicles 
indu.stry: 

Motor-Vehicles    Indttstrt — Summary    and    Conclttsions 
(Report   prepared   and  submitted  pursuant  to  H.  J.  Res.  594,  75th 
Cong.   3d    sess.    (Public    Resolution    No.    87),    approved    April    13, 
1938  J 

Summary 

CONCENTRATION  IN  THE  MOTOR-VEHICLE  INDTTSTRT 

TlK  re  is  a  high  degree  of  concentration  in  the  motor-vehicle 
industry.  Tliis  degree  of  concentration  is  greater  in  the  manufac- 
ture and  sale  of  pa.ssenger  automobiles  tlian  in  the  sale  of  com- 
m.  rclal  vehicles.  In  the  Commission's  Inquiry,  a  field  examination 
^^as  made  of  the  seven  leading  pa.ssenger  automobile  manufac- 
turers. In  1937  these  seven  manufacturers  sold  98  percent  of 
the  total  number  of  new  automobllis  .sold  by  American  manu- 
facturers, and  93  percent  of  the  combined  unit  sales  of  passenger 
cars,  trucks,  and  commercial  vehicles.  In  1938  the.se  seven  con- 
C(  rns  sold  09  jiercent  of  the  new  pa.ssenrter  cars  registered. 

Three  companies,  namely.  Chrysler  Corporation.  Ford  Motor  Co., 
and   General  Motors  Corporation,  acounted  for  89  percent  of  new 


pas.seneer-car  sales  in  1937  and  for  85  percent  of  the  combined 
number  of  r.ew  passenger  cars  and  commercial  vehicles  sold  m  that 
year  In  1P38  these  three  companies  so:d  slichtlv  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  new  passenger  cars  registered. 

In  1937  Creneral  Motors  sold  39  7  percent.  Chrvsler  23.2  percent, 
and  Fcrd  21  9  percent  of  all  motor  vehicles  in  the  domestic  and 
export  trades  of  the  United  States,  and.  in  1938.  Cieneral  Motors 
had  44  8  percent  of  new  passenger -car  registrations  m  the  United 
States.  Chrysler  was  second  with  practically  25  percent  and  Ford 
third  with  20.5  percent. 

Tlie  bulk  of  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the  L'nlted  States  Is  In  the 
low-priced  class  In  1937  the  three  lower  priced  motor  vehicles 
made  by  Chrysler.  Ford,  and  General  Motors,  namely.  Plymouth, 
Ford,  and  Chevrolet,  comblnc-d.  accounted  for  approximately  57 
percent  cf  the  total  unit  sales  in  the  domestic  and  export  markets 
of  the  United  States.  In  1938.  cf  total  new  passenger -car  regis- 
trations. Chevrolet  had  24.6  percent.  Ford  19.2  percent  and  Plym- 
outh 15.1  percent. 

PHENOMENAL         GROWTH  AND         PROFTTS         OP         LARGE         ATTTOMOBELE 

MANUFACTURERS 

During  about  34' 2  years  from  June  16.  1903.  to  the  end  of  1937, 
Ford  Motor  Co.  manufactured  nearly  27  000.000  automobiles  and 
sold  them  for  a  little  under  $14,180,000,000.  The  aggregate  profit 
was  nearly  S978.900.000.  Of  this,  nearly  $262,540,000  was  distributed 
in  cash  dividends,  nearly  $106,265,000  was  paid  as  premiums  in  the 
retirement  of  the  stock  held  by  minority  interests  and  more  than 
$610,095,000  was  retained  in  the  company's  treasury  or  was  used 
in  expanding  the  production  and  distribution  facilities  of  the 
cnterprl.se. 

Starting  with  a  capital  of  $100,000  in  1903.  the  capital  employed 
by  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  built  up  by  the  end  of  1937  to  $636  155  735 
an  increase  of  nearly  $636,056  000;  and  of  this,  onlv  $14,663  444   rep- 
resenting  employees'    in%-estments    of   savings    out    cf    their    wages 
constituted    borrowed    funds.     Tlic    remainder    consisted    either    of 
profits  retained  in  the  company's  trea.sury  or  used  in  expansion  of 
facilities,  or  of  the  products  of  the  investment   of  cash  dividends 
by  the  Fords  in  other  Ford  enterprises,  coal   mines,  and  the  like 
The    company    acquired    the    Lincoln    motor    business    at    receiver's 
sale,  and  the  assets  of  several  parts  manufacturers.     However    the 
great  bulk  of  the  growth   in   magnitude  of  this  enterprise   repre- 
sented the  use  of  profits  for  expansion  from  within,  rather  than 
the  consolidation  of  formerly  independent  enterprises. 

In  1908.  General  Motors  Co..  predecessor  to  the  present  named 
corporation,  was  organized  by  William  C.  Durant  and  associates 
Immeriiitely  thereafter  the  company  began  acquiring  the  more 
important  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and  motor  vehicle  parts 
and  accessories.  A  controlling  interest  was  quickly  acquired  In 
12  important  manufacturers  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  including 
Buick.  Olds.  Cadillac,  and  Oakland.  Negotiations  were  conducted 
with  a  view  to  acquiring  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Reo  Motor  Co  Willys- 
Overland  Co.,  and  the  E.  R.  Thomas  Co.  of  Buffalo.  Except  for  the 
lack  of  cash  demanded  by  the  sellers,  it  is  more  than  probable  that 
General  Motors  would  have  acquired  these  manufacturers  Most 
of  the  earlier  acquisitions  were  made  through  an  exchange  of  stock 
but  Henry  Ford  and  R.  E  Olds  of  Reo  demrinded  a  substantial  part 
in  casn  and  the  deal  fell  through.  When  the  Dodge  Brothers  prop- 
erties were  put  on  the  market  in  1925.  General  Motors  submitted  a 
bid  through  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  but  the  sale  was  made  to  Dillon 
Read  &  Co 

In  all.  General  Motors,  during  Its  corporate  existence,  has  acquired 
either  the  entire  Interest  or  a  substantial  interest  In  the  capital 
stock  or  assets  and  properties  of  approximately  70  formerly  inde- 
pendent corporations.  As  consideration  for  these  capital  stocks 
as.sets.  and  properties,  it  gave  approximately  $500.000.000— mostly  In 
valuation  of  General  Motors  capital  stocks  given  in  exchange.  At 
the  close  of  1937  the  capital  employed  by  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion, after  eliminating  appreciation,  goodwill,  and  other  Intaneibles 
amounted  to  $895,247,000. 

In  later  years  the  expansion  and  growth  of  General  Motors  in  the 
motor-vehicle  field  has  been  through  the  development  and  expansion 
of  the  Cadillac.  LaSalle,  Bulck,  Oldsmoblle.  Pontlac.  and  Chevrolet 
lines  of  cars  rathw-than  through  the  acquisition  of  established  lines 
In  earlier  years  the  corporation  acquired  each  of  these  lines  except 
LaSalle,  and,  In  addition.  It  acquired  not  fewer  than  12  other  lines 
of  cars  the  production  of  which  was  subsequently  discontinued 
From  its  very  beginning  it  was  active  in  acquiring  manufacturers  of 
accessories  and  parts  and  by  the  close  of  1937  it  produced  practically 
every  finished  part  needed  to  build  a  motor  vehicle  except  rubber 
tires,  window  glass,  and  upholstery. 

During  the  29  years  of  operation,  1909  to  1937,  Inclusive,  General 
Mntors  made  net  profits  amounting  to  $3,013,013,048  before  payment 
of  income  taxes.  After  setting  aside  $402,127,492  for  payment  of 
income  taxes  there  remained  a  balance  of  $2,610,885,556.  This  bal- 
ance was  disposed  of  by  paying  cash  dividends  to  common-stock 
hold(  rs  amounting  to  $1,653,153,244:  by  paying  cash  dividends  to 
preferred-stcck  holders  amounting  to  $164,510,372;  by  Increasing  the 
par  or  stated  amount  of  common-stock  accounts  by  the  sum  of 
$164,189,635  and  i.ssuing  common  stock  as  stock  dividends;  by  setting 
aside  $8,212,519  for  outstanding  minority  interests;  by  paying 
$168,336  996  to  executives  and  employees  through  profit-sharing 
plans.  The  balance  remaining  after  paying  dividends  and  bonuses 
was  used  for  general  corporate  purposes  or  retained  In  the  businesa. 
Including  the  sum  added  to  the  par  or  stated  amount  of  common- 
stock  accounts,  the  total  profits  retained  in  the  btisiness  were 
$558,979,376. 
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IXiring  19'^7  General  Mn-.ors  Corporation  built  npprnx'.ma'ply  40 
perct  lit  of  all  mo'or  vehiclt's  bull"  ni  the  United  Stjitrs  ;incl  ap- 
prcxiniatoly  35  p'-rcent  cf  all  thc:c  built  In  the  world.  It  built 
ni  i*nrs  fir  virtually  fvcry  use,  frcm  the  one  one-hur.dredths  horse- 
power mids^ot  for  electric  fans  tc  the  6.000  horprpower  D;csp1&  that 
pull  .streamlined  railway  trains  It  not  only  built  mo'ors  and  motor 
vehicle.';,  but  a  lr:ng  Inn'  of  refrigeration  equipment  aii-fondit:o:un£; 
fquipm»mt,  heating  equipment,  small  lightinp  plan's  and  equip- 
ment, electric  household  appliancts.  and  numerous  allied  itim.-  of 
equ:rmer:t  It  h f^  substantial  invi.-stmt'nts  In  Bendix  Aviation 
Corporation,  North  American  Aviation,  Inc..  E:hyl  Ciasolni'-  Cor- 
poration, Yellov;  Truck  &  Coach  Manufacturintr  Co.,  and  In  motor- 
vehicle  dealerships.  Through  other  subsidiaries  It  finances  us-rs  in 
purchasing  motor  vchi  Ics  un  partial-payment  plans  and  engages  in 
insuring;  motor  vehicles. 

General  Motors  earned  more  profits  for  Its  stockholders  during 
the  ll-yrar  period.  1927  37.  inclusive,  than  any  othf^r  manufacturing 
corporation  :n  *h-  United  St.iu-s,  bu*  its  total  assets  of  $1,566  000.000 
at  the  clos."  of  l'J37  were  :- lightly  exceeded  by  a  few  other  domes' ic 
corporaMnns  It.<=  year  of  greatest  earnings  w?.s  1928.  when  a  piofit 
of  $  ?.<0.216,167  wajs  earned  before  provision  for  Federal,  State,  and 
foreign  inccme  taxes.    In  three  other  years,  namely.  1927.  1929.  and 

1936,  its  annual  profits,  on  the  same  basis,  ranged  from  $283,961,144 
to  $297  341.859.  In  no  year  during  the  11  years.  1927  to  1937.  inclu- 
ptve.  did  the  corporation  fail  to  show  some  profit.  The  year  of  lowest 
profit  was  1932.  when  a  profit  of  $10,600,194  was  shown  on  the  total 
operations;  however,  there  was  a  loss  of  $1,340,430  on  manufacturing 
operatlorus.  This  remarkable  record  In  view  of  the  experience  of 
most  corporations  during  the  economic  depression,  was  rnac'e  pos- 
sible through  General  M  'tors'  abilitv  lo  obtain  such  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  mo*or-vehlcle  bu.'-iness  at  substantial  profits  on  unit 
sales.  During  the  27  years.  1911  37,  General  Motors  sold  approxi- 
mately 22.000,000  automobiles. 

The  Chrvsler  Co-poration  developed  to  its  present  position  as  one 
of  the  larges'  three  manufacturers  in  the  motor-vehic!»  itiriustry 
largely  throueh  taking  over  and  developing  the  plants  and  facilities 
of  Maxwell  Motcr  Corporation.  Chalmers  Motor  Cornoraticn,  and 
Dodge  Bros  .  Inc  The  facilities  of  the  three  corporations  were 
acquired  by  exchanging  new  stock?  for  th'^  old  stocks  out.-tandlng 
of  these  corporations  or  as'^uming  their  debts.  In  addition,  Chrysler 
Corporation  ex'.enricd  and  improved  the.se  facilities  by  reinvesting 
f  82.733  702  of  profits.  The  growth  of  Chrysler  Corporation  ha.-  been 
rath- r  remarkable,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  corporation  '■old 
134  478  cars  in  1925.  that  its  sales  had  grown  to   1.113.900  cars  In 

1937.  and  totaled  approxtma'cly  6.200.000  In  the  period  1925  37. 
During   the    13   years  of  operations,   from    1925   to   1937.   inclu.^ive. 

Chrysler  Corporation  made  net  profits  amounting  to  $355.049  438 
before  payment  of  income  taxe.5.  After  setting  aside  $53,831,494  for 
pavment  of  income  taxes,  there  remained  a  balance  of  .$001.1:17  044. 
Thi.s  balance  v.i.'.>  disposed  of  by  paying  $174,273,429  in  cash,  divi- 
dends to  the  comm.on  siockliolde-s,  $6,230,341  in  cash  dividends  to 
preferred  s*ockholdr:s.  and  $18,730,000  to  cfflcers  and  executives 
through  profi' -sharing  plans.  Tlie  balance  remaining  aft>  r  the.-e 
payments  wa?  used  for  general  ccrporate  purpo^^es  or  was  retained 
in  the  bu-tncss. 

PKOriTS     REALIZrD     BY     SE\m     MOTOP.-VEHICLI:     MANT7FACTt:F;ERS 

During  the  11  years.  1927  to  1937.  the  largest  seven  manufactureis 
of  pa.'^senser  automobiles  realized  profi'p  amounting  to  more  than 
$2,375,000,000  bet'ore  provision  for  income  taxes.  Of  thi.^  tot^il. 
General  Motors  a! -ne  accounted  f^r  79  7  percent,  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion aceounted  for  116  jcrcent.  Ford  Motor  Co.  0  10  percent,  and 
th?  four  -smaller  manu'acturLrs  examined  together  accounied  for 
8  6  percent. 

The  profits  nf  General  Motors  came  from  the  three  general  divi- 
sions of  its  operations.  The  mctcr-vehlcle  divisions,  consisting  of 
the  SIX  lines  of  cars,  produced  about  61.4  percent  of  the  total,  the 
accessorle-i  and  parts  dlvi.sions  produced  about  22.4  percent,  and 
all  other  prociucis  produced  about  16.2  percent  of  General  Motors' 
profito. 

RATES  OF  RETTRN  FOR  THE  LARGEST  THREE  MANTrFACTURERS 

The  profits  of  the  motorcar  manufacturers  have  varied  greatly 
according  to  time  and  circumstances.  The  path  of  the  industry's 
growth  is  strewn  with  scores  of  companies  that  have  failed,  while  on 
the  other  hand  a  considerable  number  has  been  absorbed  by 
Chrysler  Corporation  and  by  General  Motors  Corporation,  chlefiy 
the  latter. 

Since  1927  three  great  companies — General  Motors,  Ford,  and 
Chrysler — have  comprehended  a  proportion  Increasing  from  about  59 
to  approximately  85  percent  of  the  Industry;  and  they  have  otat<ilned 
an  even  larger  share  of  the  profits.  Ford,  however,  has  been  le.ss 
fortunate  In  this  respect  than  the  other  two,  experiencing  heavy 
losses  in  the  severe  depression  years  and  also  in  1927  and  1928  when 
changing  models  and  reconstructing  his  factory. 

The  profits  of  General  Motors  and  Chrysler  In  the  11 -year  period 
1927-37  were  very  large,  and  notwithstanding  the  extremely  largo 
investment  of  capital  involved,  the  rates  of  return  on  their  invest- 
ment In  manufacturing  operations  were  generally  extraordinarily 
h-gh 

Thus  for  General  Motors  the  rates  of  profit  from  1927  to  1937, 
Inclusive,  averaged  no  le.-s  than  35  5  percent  per  annum  and  have 
ranged  frcm  a  loas  cf  0  28  percent  in  1932  to  a  profit  of  66  24  per- 
cent in  1928.  During  the  same  period  the  average  for  Chrysler  wafl 
a  profit  of  28.59  percent,  and  the  range  was  from  a  loss  of  9.75 
percent  in  1932  to  a  profit  of  74.46  percent  in  1936  The  average 
nit«  of  return  fur  Ford  during  tlie  same  period  was  a  loes  of  0  80 


percent    and  the  return  ranged  from  a  lo-s  of  13  89  percent  in  19.32 
to  a  profit  of  15  26  percent  m  1929. 

RATES    CF    KiTUKN     FOR    SMALLER    OR    INDEPEKBENT    MANfFACTtTtERS 

The  smaller  manufacturers  are  commonly  referred  to  In  the 
autoinob.l  ■  trade  as  independtnt?  Of  the  hi.nduds  of  manu- 
facturers that  have  made  passenger  automobiles,  only  11  are  active 
today— the  big  3  and  8  indciiendMits.  In  their  struggle  to  maintain 
or  improve  their  place  In  the  industry,  independent  manufattiirera 
ha'-e  been  forced  to  make  important  contributions  to  the  develop- 
ment of  motor  vehicles 

In  comparison  vith  the  above-stated  rates  of  return  for  Chrysler 
Cooperation  ar.d  General  Motors  Corporation,  the  rates  of  profit 
cf  the  leading  four  Important  nianiifacturers.  durin:^  the  same 
11  years,  were  as  follows.  The  return  lo  Hudson  Muter  Car  Co. 
ranged  Trom  a  loss  of  17  33  percent  in  1932.  to  a  profit  of  41  30 
percent  in  1927.  find  averaged  a  profit  of  9  40  percent  per  annum. 
Fr.T  Nas.i  Motcr  Co,  the  range  was  frcm  a  Ic^s  of  33  perctnt  in 
1934.  to  a  profit  of  75.63  percent  In  1927.  and  the  average  w-.s  a 
profit  of  36  90  percent  per  annum.  The  return  to  Packard  Mctor 
Car  Co.  averaged  21  25  percent  per  annum  and  ranged  from  a  lois 
of  29  14  percent  in  1934.  to  a  profit  of  65  fil  percent  in  192^3.  For 
the  Sturii  baker  Corpora'iori  the  return  averaged  6  13  percent  per 
annum  and  ranc-ed  from  a  loss  of  6  59  percent  in  1932.  to  a  profit  of 
1621  percent  in   1928. 

NET    MARGINS    OF    PROFTr    ON    SALES    OF    ACCES.SORIES    AND    REPLACEMENT 

PARTS 

Numerous  dealers  complained  that  the  largest  three  manufactur- 
ers coerced  and  forced  them  to  purchase  large  stocks  of  accessories 
and  replacement  parts.  The  examination  of  the  records  of  the 
larger  manufacturers  shows  that  they  made  much  larger  margin 
of  profit  on  accessories  and  parts  than  on  cars.  For  illustration, 
during  6  of  the  years  of  the  period  1929  37  the  motor-car  divls.ons 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  made  an  average  net  profit  of  24  85 
cents  on  every  dollar  of  accessories  and  parts  sales  as  contrasted  to 
7.18  cents  on  every  dollar  on  sales  of  new  cars.  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion made  an  average  net  profit  of  17.3  cents  on  every  dollar  of 
sales  of  accessories  and  parts  during  the  9-year  px-nod  1929  to  H»37, 
inclusive,  as  contrasted  to  6  6  cents  on  sales  of  new  cars.  During 
the  last  9  years.  1929  to  1937.  Pord  Motor  Co.  lost  an  average 
of  0.3S  cent^,  on  every  dollar  oi  new  car  sales  but  made  12  07  cents 
on  every  dollar  of  >ales  of  acces.sories  and  replacement  parts. 

The  replacement  parts  and  accessories  business  is  an  import aiit 
source  of  profit  to  motor-velaclf  manufacturers.  During  the  9 
years.  1929-37,  approximately  $21,655,009  out  of  $221,628,000  of 
profits  made  by  Chrysler  Corporation  in  motor-vehicle  manu- 
frtcturlng  came  from  sale  of  parts  and  acre.-  ones  Dtirir.g  the 
same  period.  Ford  Motor  Co  netted  a  lo,-s  of  $13,08j.00O  on  motor 
vt  hide  sales,  but  had  a  profit  of  $49.194  000  oii  parts  and  acces- 
sories During  6  years  of  the  period  1927  37.  General  Motors  C<;r- 
poration  netted  prod's  in  motor-vehKle  oiJerat.un  aggregating 
$4U7  Gi;2.0C0;  and  of  tins  nearly  $117,943,000  came  from  "the"  partes 
and  acce- series  sales. 

PRICES    OF    FASSFNCFR    CARS 

A  compari'=<3n  of  factory  prues  of  rea.'onably  comparable  four- 
door  sedans,  covering  roughly  the  period  since  1923.  as  'submitted 
bv  each  of  the  seven  companies  exaniined  by  tr.e  Cominission, 
shows  a  net  decrease  in  the  price  cf  such  motor-vehlcl 's.  In 
general,  pru  e-;  reached  the  lowest  point  during  the  depression  years 
following  1929,  bu*  increased  somewhat  in  more  rece.it  year-.  For 
ex.imple.  a  Chrysler  four-do^r  four-cylinder  car  of  38  horstpcwer, 
les:s  Federal  tax.  sold  for  $1,095  f  o.  b.  factory  in  June  1925.  as 
compared  with  $7')H  for  an  82-horsepowcr  Plymouth  six-c;.'linder 
car  in  September  1938;  a  38-horsepuwer,  four-i  ylmder  Nash  sold 
for  $1,445  in  .July  l'.t23  as  compared  with  $1025  for  a  comparable 
six-cylinder  car  of  105  brake  horsepower  in  October  1937;  and  a 
Stud"b.tker  six-cylinder  of  50  horsepower  sold  for  $1,595,  f.  o  b. 
factory  m  August  1924.  a<  compared  with  $973  for  a  six-c;, Under. 
90- horsepower  car  in  September  1938  Prices  of  other  manvLfac- 
turers  sho.ved  a  similar  trend 

Based  vip'n  the  cost  per  maximum  brake  horsepower  and  the 
cost  per  pound  of  car  weu'ht,  the  price  reductions  are  evei:  more 
impressive;  for  example,  for  the  cars  mentioned  the  reductions 
were  from  $29  48  per  bralie  horsepower  In  1925,  to  $8.85  ui  1938 
for  the  Chrysler-PI> mouth,  and  fron»  $39  40  in  1923,  to  $10  li  1937, 
for  the  Nash. 

In  addition  to  this  substantial  price  reduction,  every  manufac- 
turer gave  the  car  user  greater  beauty,  comfort,  elficiency,  and 
safety. 

THE    FINANCIAL     RECORD     OF    THE     MOTOR-VEHICI.E     MANTTF.^CTt  TIERS 

For  many  yeirs  the  automobile  Industry  was  regarded  as  highly 
speculative  and  the  manufacturers,  to  a  very  large  extent,  had  to 
finance  expansicM  through  reinvestment  of  profits  rather  than  by 
borrowing  In  this  respect  the  industry  has  furnished  a  better 
example  than  have  some  other  industries.  'While  there  have  been 
occasional  lapses  from  sound  accounting  policies  as.  for  cjiample, 
In  the  write-up  cf  property  acrounf^,  this  factor,  at  least  In  recent 
years,  has  not  been  a  .significant  one  It  Is  true  that  thefv  com.- 
panles  did  not  have  the  r.ame  incentives  to  misrepresen-;  their 
assets,  as  companies  that  arc  generally  subject  to  regulation,  as 
respects  rate?  or  charges  for  services.  The  large  companies  have 
seldom  In  recent  years  needed  to  borrow  heavily,  thus  preserving 
more  securely  their  financial  Independence. 

PROFITS     OF    MOTOR-VEIIICLZ     DFJ^LERS 

The  ComralSBlon's  data  en  the  profits  of  motor-vehicle  dealers 
reported  to  It  are  neither  as  comprelu-nsive  nor  as  representative 
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a<^  w.^s  desired,  because  of  the  failure  cf  manv  of  the  5.600  c'-alers 
addressed  to  make  the  returns  which  were  soticht  Stich  retur-  * 
were  requested  on  the  basis  of  cooperation.  The  authoritv  of  the 
Commission  to  require  reports  does  not  extend  to  indiv:dual<^  or 
partnerships  nor  to  corporation's  encaged  solelv  m  Intra'^tate 
busme'^s. 

Several  hundred  retailers  addressed  were  unable  to  furP'^h  data 
because  they  were  out  of  business,  in  receivership,  or  in  proce^^s 
of  liquidation  Usable  answers  were  confined  to  ahcut  5'^5  con- 
cerns, many  cf  which  Wfre  partnerships  or  sole  proprieto'-^hip'; 
Among  this  sample  25  percent  of  iho.-e  reporting  for  1935  and  1937 
and  17  percent  for  1936  had  losses  Nctwithstandmc  thi^  frcf 
the  results  for  all  reporting  dealers  indicated  a  substantial  averace 
rate  of  profit  for  the  group 

Reports  by  retail  dealers  and  dealer-distributors,  which  were  not 
audited  by  the  Commission's  accountants,  supper:  their  claun 
that  they  sell  their  new  cars  at  little  or  no  profit  on  account  of 
excessive  U'-ed-car  allowances.  The  showing  of  retail  dealer  reports 
covering  119  131  new  cars  of  all  makes  sold  in  1937  is  that  the 
dealer's  average  net  operating  profit  per  new  car  sold  was  entirely 
derived  from  sales  of  par*s.  accessories  siipplies.  and  services  that 
represented  only  15  percent  of  their  total  busine.ss.  For  distribu- 
tor-dealers, whose  business  combined  both  wholesaling  and  retail- 
ing, the  showing  was  that  ntariy  97  percent  of  their  profit'  of 
$13  10  per  new  car  sold  was  derived  from  sales  of  parts,  access  ines 
supplies,  and  service  representing  less  than  12  percent  of  their  total 
business. 

HIGH    COST    OF    INSTALLMENT    PrRCH.\SING    OF   MOTOR    VEHICIXS 

Approximately  60  percent  of  retail  motor-vehicle  sales  are 
effected  on  the  installment  plan,  mostly  of  12.  18,  and  24  months 
duration.  Prompt  Imancint:  of  the.'^e  sales,  as  well  as  of  dealers' 
purchases,  is  important  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  effect  upon 
the  manufacturer's  volume  of  sales  and  production  and  ability  to 
compete  with  other  manufacturers.  So  also  is  the  minimization  of 
the  differential  between  the  time  and  ca>^h  prices  of  these  vehicles 
To  this  i^nd.  General  Motors  Corporation  organized  General  Motors 
Acceptance  Corporation.  Ford  Motor  Co.  organized  Universal  Credit 
Corjjoration.  Chrysler  Corporation  acquired  an  liiterest  in  Cimi- 
mercial  Credit  Co  and  entered  iiuo  special  contracts  with  It.  and 
other  manulacturers  made  special  financing  arrangements  with 
Commercial   Investment   Tru.n   Corporation. 

B.isic  fin. nice  charge  rates  of  one-half  of  1  percent  per  month 
on  the  entire  original  unpaid  purchase  prices,  including  the  retail 
premiums  for  the  in.':urance  protection,  of  automobiles  purch^ased 
on  ihe  installment  plan  became  generally  prevalent  m  1936;  and 
the.se  rates  constituted  a  reduction  of  about  25  percent  from  the 
previously  prevailing  basic  rates.  These  rates,  however,  imply 
interest  paid  by  the  car  purchasers  at  about  0  91  percent  per 
month,  or  11>_.  percent  per  annum,  on  the  monthly  unpaid  bal- 
ances of  the  ca^h  purchase  prices  of  their  automobiles  and  insur- 
ance. Not  all  of  this  is  net  profit  to  the  finance  companies,  how- 
ever, due  to  the  participations  in  the  finance  charges  that  are  paid 
to  the  vending  dealers  as  loss  reserves  and  bonuses,  and  to  the 
not  inconsiderable  operating  expenses  of  the  finance  companies 
them.selves.  During  the  3  years  1935  to  1937.  inclusive,  the  average 
rate  of  net  profit  on  the  total  capital  employed  in  the  business  was 
5.L4  percent  per  annum  in  the  case  of  General  Motors  Acceptance 
Corporation.  7.48  percent  m  the  ca.-.e  of  the  other  two  finance 
companies  of  comparable  magnitude,  and  8  67  percent  in  the  case 
of  26  so-called  independent   finance  companies. 

Actual  finance  charges  frequently  fiUl  below  the  basic  rate  because 
cf  dealers'  errors  or  .special  conce.ssions  and  because  the  averaged 
retail  Insurance  premiums  charged  the  car  purchasers  are  fre- 
quently less  than  the  actual  premiums;  and  Instances  have  been 
fnund  in  which,  con.sequently,  the  time  prices  were  actually  some- 
what less  than  the  cash  prices 

Af  tual  finance  charges  frequently  exceed  the  basic  rate  because; 
(a I   the  actual  retail  insurance  premiums  are  frequently  somewhat 
le.ss  than  the  averaged  premiums  charged  the  car  purchasers;   (bi  in 
transactions  in  which  the  insurance  on  the  car  is  not  placed  through 
the   finance   company   the   regular   finance   charges   are  often   aug- 
mented to  compen.sate  the  finance  company  for  its  loss  cf  In.surance 
Commission;   (c)   in  some  regions  the  basic  finance  charges  are  aug- 
mented   by   documentary-stamp    taxes,    recording   fees,    and   notary 
fee.s — the  last  being  especially  large  in  Louisiana,  where  the  notaries 
public,  appointed  for  life  and  limited  in  number,  frequently  charge 
$10  or  more  per  tran.sactlon;    (d)   of  the  customary  addition  to  the 
ba.-ic  charges  of  a  flat  charge  per  car  in  installment  sales  of  used 
automobiles;  and  (e)   of  additions  to  the  basic  charges,  or  "packs." 
made  by  the  vending  dealers  for  no  extra  service  rendered.     These 
"packs"  are  facilitated  by  the  practice  of  many  finance  companies 
in  providing  the  dealers  with  two  or  more  rate  charts  based  on  dif- 
ferent rates  of  charge,  so  that  a  dealer  can  use  a  chart  ba.sed  on  a 
high  rate  when  dealing  with  a  car  purchaser,  but  w^ill  use  the  chart 
ba.sed    on    the    minimum    rate    when    determining    the   discount    at 
which    to   .sell    the    installment    contract    to    the    finance    company. 
Some  dealers  vending  automobiles  claim  that  they  are  specially  mo- 
tivated to  in.sert  such    "packs"   in   order  to  recoup  overallowances, 
forced  by  keen  competition  for  sales  under  pressure  from  manufac- 
turers, on  u.sed  cars  taken   in  trade,     A   12-month   new-car  trans- 
action was  found  with  a  finance  charge  of  28.25  percent,   equiva- 
lent to  Interest  at  4.05  percent  per  month,  or  61.08  percent  per  an- 
num;  the  Insurance  was  not  placed  through  the  finance  company. 
A  12-month  u.<ed-car  transaction  was  found  with  a  finance  charge 
of  52  87  percent,  equivalent  lo  interest  at  7.27  percent  per  month, 
or  132  15  percent  per  annum;  with  an  unpaid  cash  purchase  price  of 
only  $91.84,  the  vending  dealer  added  not  only  the  customary  flat 


choree  of  $7  50  but  also  a  "park"  cf  $36  55  Surh  "pack?"  would 
largely  be  prevented  if  automobile  purchasers  were  so  instructed 
that  they  could  compute  the  finaiicc  charges  th-'mselves  The 
transactions  just  given  were  not  made  bv  mtinufacturer-preferred 
or  manufacturer-controlled  finance  c^mnanirs 

Ccmm.issicns  consisting  cf  large  percentaees  cf  the  retail  pre- 
mium.s  for  insurance  on  motor  vehicle^;,  scmetmivs  mere  than  50 
percent,  are  an  important  ."^ource  cf  profit  to  most  cf  the  finance 
companies— so  much  so  that  one  finance  ccmpanv  stated  that  the 
profit,  in  the  financing  business,  is  m  the  insurance.  Tlie  system 
cffers  opportunity  for  providing  the  automobile  purchasers"  wrh 
less  protection  than  that  for  which  thev  are  charged;  and  at  lea=t 
one  finance  company,  among  the  30  examined,  does  this  s-ste- 
niatlcally. 

Manufacturers'  measures  in  favor  cf  Commercial  Credit  Co, 
Commercial  Investment  Trust  Corporation  and  its  controlled* 
I-niversal  Credit  Corporation,  and  the  fact orv -controlled  General 
Meters  Acceptance  Corporation  gave  these  finance  companies  such 
effective  advantage  over  their  competitors  that  thev  have  attained 
about  78  percent  of  the  business  cf  financing  mo"t or- vehicle  dis- 
tribution as  compared  with  about  18  percent  done  by  several  hun- 
dred independent  finance  conrpanies  and  4  percent  "done  bv  com- 
m.ercial  and  small  loan  banks. 

MOTOR    VEHICLE     MANTTFACTURERS'    ASSCX-IATIOPTS 

The  Commission's  examination  cf  the  records  and  files  of  the 
associations  of  motor-vehicle  manufacturers  did  not  disclose  price 
agreements,  or  other  cooperative  activities,  that  appear  to  be  con- 
trary to  the  antitrust  acts.  The  apparent  absence  of  price  agree- 
ments among  motor-vehicle  manufacturers,  particularly  pas.senger- 
car  makers,  is  partly  because  their  products  are  commodities  .-so 
Individual  in  character  that  they  are  not  easily  adapted  to  price 
fixing  by  the  ordinary  methods;  and  partly  because  of  the  lack  of 
sufficient  unity  among  manufacturers.  The  reaction  of  the  rest  of 
the  Industry  to  the  attitude  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  was  aptlv  de- 
scribed by  R.  M.  Grant,  of  the  General  Motors  Corporation,  who.  as 
the  sales  managers'  conunittee  of  the  Manufacturers'  Association 
meeting  of  December  9.    1932.  stated: 

"Mr,  Ford,  who  won't  play,  is  prettv  much  the  price-s.ntcr  In 
tins  industry.  Ill  bet  if  Mr.  Ford's  cars  were  $50  higher  curs 
would  be  $50  higher." 

The  Association  of  Licensed  Automobile  Manufactureis  one  of 
the  predecessor  associations,  for  a  time  continued  in  virtual  con- 
trol of  the  automobile  Industry  and  its  articles  of  agreement  pio- 
vided  that  no  licenses  should  be  granted  by  the  Electric  Vehicle 
Co..  which  had  an  exclusive  license  from  the  patentee.  G.  B. 
Seidell,  witl'.out  the  unanimous  consent  in  writing  of  the  executive 
comm.ittee  of  the  association.  The  apparent  domination  of  the 
automobile  industry  by  this  association  was  ended  In  January  1911 
by  a  United  States  circuit  court  of  appeals  decision  in  favor  of 
the  Ford  Motor  Co. 

The  National  Automobile  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Inc.,  now  the 
Automobile  Manufacturers  A.ssoclaticn.  Inc.,  comprising  most  of 
the  important  automobile  manufacturers,  excepting  the  Ford 
Motor  Co..  established  a  common  use  of  patents  in  1915,  which 
made  it  possible  for  each  member  of  the  cro.ss-licensing  agreement 
to  go  ahead  with  the  use  of  any  of  these  patents  covering  the 
de.'-lgn  and  construction  of  motor  vehicles  as  he  deemed  most 
acceptable  to  the  public,  without  having  to  worry  about  pateiit 
infringements  and  infringement  suits  It  appears,  however,  that 
this  benefit  may  have  been  largelv  due  to  the  avoidance  of  con- 
troversies pertaining  to  patents,  as  the  Ford  Motor  Co..  a  non- 
member,  continued  the  development  of  its  product  and  today  is 
one  of  the  three  leading  automobile  manufacturers. 

It  appears  that  the  present  agreement  pertaining  to  the  common 
use  of  patents  by  most  of  the  members  of  the  Automobile  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Inc.,  is  an  instrument  of  lessened  value  when 
compared  with  the  original  agreement.  The  present  agreement 
which  was  executed  in  1935,  includes  only  patents  acquired  prior 
to  January  1.  1930.  and  also  exempts  patents  held  by  certain  divi- 
sions or  corporations  controlled  by  parties  to  the  agreement  and 
as  time  goes  on  the  number  of  patents  included  in  the  agreement 
will  become  fewer  and  fewer  until  ultimately  there  will  be  no 
patents  Included  under  the  cross-licensing  agreement. 

It  appears  that  the  association,  through  its  legislative  depart- 
ment, h^j  at  times  been  overenthusiastlc  in  its  effort  to  defeat 
certain  State  legislation.  A  case  is  cited  where  the  chairman  and 
secretary  of  that  department  urged  the  veto  of  a  measure  which 
had  been  passed  by  both  branches  of  a  State  legislature.  In  other 
ca.se8,  the  association  conducted  its  activities  through  member 
manufacturers  who  were  requested  to  ask  their  dealers  to  present 
certain  views  to  their  State  legislators.  This  practice  of  working 
through  dealers  does  not  appear  commendable,  as  it  leaves  the  im- 
pression that  the  dealers  may  have  been  coerced,  through  fear  of 
manufacturer  reprisals,  into  taking  a  stand  otherwise  contrary  to 
their  best  interests. 

The  association  has  been  active  in  furthering  highway  safety 
through  plans  for  the  disposal  of  obsolete  automobiles  which  were 
considered  dangerous  on  the  highways.  Under  some  plans,  the 
manufacturers  allowed  dealers  a  bonus  to  apply  on  their  allow- 
ances for  junked  automobiles. 

AUTOMOBILE    DEALERS'    TRADE    ASSOCIATION    ACTIVITIES 

The  survey  made  of  the  activities  of  a  limited  number  of  State 
and  local  dealer  associations  indicate  that  although  dealers'  as.so- 
clations  have  not  been  able  to  accomplish  all  of  their  objects 
respecting  improvement  in  dealer  profits  and  operating  conditlcns; 
they  have,  however,  accomplished  a  number  of  things  desired   by 
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their  members,  especially  thrcugh  Icc'.slative  activities.  Tl^ie  Wis- 
CL.u.sin  and  Iowa  aAscciation.s.  for  exaiapK'.  have  been  siicces^lul  in 
oblainint,'  the  en.ictmcnt  of  legislation  which  thev  desired.  Similar 
as.socuitioiis  in  mar.y  ether  States  have  actively 'sponsored  law-  to 
regula'c  trade  in  used  cars,  e.-pecially  by  limiting  the  importation 
of  used  Cars  and  taxicabs.  Ai^o,  State  as..-,oc;aUunb  have  spor.L-ored 
thf  formation  and  activities  of  local  dealer  asicciations  wuu 
varying  degrees  of  success. 

^Various  State  associat!on.s  are  afniiated  nationally  to  form  the 
Naticnal  Antomcbilc  Dealers  Associatinn  which  condurts  on  a 
national  scale  various  Icgi-slative  and  other  actaities  intended  to 
b.-neiit  the  interests  of  "dealers.  At  most,  however,  the  National 
Autonicbile  Dealers  Association  represents  directly  only  about  10 
t?  15  percent  of  the  40.000  or  more  autcmobile  dealers  of  the 
country.  Possibly  this  Is  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  past  some  manufacturers  have  objected  to  their  drapers  becom- 
ing members  of  State  and  local  fuiscciations. 

In  further  explanation  of  thi?  apparent  lack  of  interest  of 
dealers  in  Uie  national  asiscciaticn.  a  number  of  dealers  have 
pointed  out  that  many  of  the  key  positions  among  the  executive 
(  fficers  and  directors  of  both  State  and  local  as.sociaticns  hav.-  been 
cc':upicd  by  whale.sale  distributers  and  manufacturer-controlled 
dra!er=  It  Is  further  allecod  that  the  interests  of  such  dealers 
parallel  those  of  the  manufacturers  with  whom  thev  are  a.T.liated, 
rarh?r  than  those  nf  the  lartre  majority  of  independent  dealeis  who 
are  nor  so  afUhared  Dealers  dissatisfied  with  the  past  conduct  of 
the  national  .isscKiaticn  r!a;ni  that  the  mrluence  of  manufacturers, 
exerted  th'-ou^'li  such  key-position  dealers,  prevented  it  from  really 
rt presenting  the  interests  of  dealers. 

BA.SIS    Of    M.^NITFACTURER-DEALER    RELATIONS 

The  larger  automobile  manufacturers,  especially,  exereci.se  e.xton- 
Fivc  supervision  over  many  cf  their  cvalers.  This  statement  ap- 
pl.es  to  conditions  at  the  present  time  as  well  as  in  the  pa.--t 
althout,'h  during  1P38  the  methods  of  supervL^icn  emplovfd  were 
lis.,  direct  than  in  former  years.  Many  instances  which  were  dis- 
closed by  the  C;  m.mi.ssion's  inquiry  confirm  complaints  of  the 
types  made  to  the  Congr;-.s  at  the  time  thr  iiuiuiry  was  under  con- 
s. deration  Under  threat  or  fear  cf  cancelation.  som:e  dealers  have 
reported  they  felt  compelled  to  operate  thtir  busines.-,es  in  such  a 
manner  that  their  profits  were  wiped  out  and  even  their  invcst- 
n.ei.ts  w€re  lari^ely  diSo.pated. 

This  Investigation  dirfclcsed  some  ca.scs  in  which  the  d^al'-r  upon 
cancrlaticn  of  his  contract,  n.-.t  only  had  nothing  ui  prosp.ct  but 
aI.=  o  was  burdened  with  a  .substantial  invrstmer.t  in  building^,.  loa>e- 
holds.  t-quipra^'nt.  stccks  of  u.sed  cars,  acces-cries.  and  parts  m  the 
liquid.ition  rf  which  he  often  su-^tained  a  heavy  loss  Some  dealers 
rejxjrted  -^hat  in  fear  of  cancelation  or  refusal  to  rr^new  ontrncts. 
fa^td  with  such  injurious  consequences,  have,  agam.st  their  best 
husine-.s  J-:dgmcnt,  accepted  terms  and  adopted  pchcles  dictated  by 
the  manufacturer 

Many  nf  the  d-  altrs  have  ccmpL,ined  cf  the  following  provisions 
In  manufacturr-dealer  agreement's: 

(1 1  That  the  decler  shr-ll  make  a  capital  investment  that  is  sat-s- 
factory  to  the  manufacturer;  that  no  capital  withdrawals  may  be 
made  without  the  con.-ent  cf  the  manufacturer  and  that,  if  rht-  rnan- 
ufacTunr  so  irdi^at-s,  the  dealer  must  leave  in  the  business  such 
part  of  the  prr-flt.s  thereof  as  may  be  nrce.ssary  to  increase  the 
Investment  to  a  point  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer 

(2)  That  the  dealer  shall  at  all  times  maintain  salesrooms  ■serv- 
ice facilities,  and  signs  satisfactory  to  the  manufacturer. 

(3  I  That  th-"  dealer  shall  develop  his  .sales  territory  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  manufacturer,  including  the  maintenance  of  sales 
and  service  p-rsonnel  approved  by  the  manufacturer. 

i4i  That  the  dealer  .shall  comply  with  all  of  the  manufacturer's 
policies,  whethrr  set  out  In  the  agreement,  or  In  addenda  thereto  or 
communicated  by  letter.-;,  or  even  by  oral  stattment-:  cf  his  fif^ld 
agents  who  make  mo.«t  of  the  contacts  with  the  dealers. 

(5)  That  In  carrying  out  these  policies,  the  dealer  places  orders 
that  are  binding  upon  htm,  but  are  not  binding  upon  the  manufac- 
turer until  accepted. 

(6)  That  th"  manufacturer  disclaims  all  financial  resoonsibilltv 
for  the  dealer. -I  commitments,  even  thouRh  they  may  have  b'-en 
made  at  th'^  instance  of  the  manufacturer's  field  men  who  by 
the  terms  of  the  agreement,  cannot  bind  the  manufacturer  in  any 
way  by  statements,  promises,  or  understandings  that  are  not  re- 
duced to  writing,  signed  by  designated  officials  of  the  manufac- 
turing company,  and  made  a  part  of  the  dealer's  written  aeTee- 
ment  *" 

(7)  That  the  dealer  must  either  sell  exclu.sively  the  line  of  the    ' 
mantifacturer  signing  the  agreement,  or  that  another,  or  compet- 
ing   line  may  not  be  handled  by  the  dealer  without   the  consent 
cf  the  said  manufacturer. 

(8)  That  Kn  agreement  may  be  canceled  by  the  manufacturer 
upon  short  r^-t'ce,  compared  with  the  dealer's  ability  to  readjust 
his  Investment  and  financial  obligations. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 'the  dealer  agreements,  particti- 
larly  cf  the  three  large  manufacturers,  have  been  revised  since  the 
commencement  cf  this  investigation,  not  all  of  the  bases  for 
dealer  complaint  have  been  eliminated. 

The  manufacturing  companies  give  wide  authorltv  to  th^^lr  field 
r.  pre.~.-ntair.'s  and  their  general  cfllcers  may  not  always  be  fully 
aware  of  the  frequency  and  extent  of  dealer  complaints  or  the 
ba.-es  therefor  Provi.-lon.  however,  has  been  made  by  one  of  the 
large  com.panies  for  appeals  to  a  board,  composed  of  higher  com- 
pany ofTlcials. 

S«-.m.c  -^f  the  smaller  manufacturers  have  recently  featured  claim.? 
ol  friendliness  and  fairness  as  characterizing  their  attitude  toward 


th'-ir  dcaKrs  and  have  ('.frA  chan-es  In  their  19'^9  contracts  as 
indicating  a  betier  dial  for  dealer^  und.r  whii  h  dealers  of  inde- 
pendence are  given  an  opportunity  to  successfully  bu:ld  their 
businesses  on  a  permanent  ba.sis  without  intrti.hlve  factory 
Interference. 

PRESSLTKE    ON    DEAI  ERS    TO    TAKE    C^RS      PARTS,     .\CCE.SSOr.IES,     TCOLS,     AND 

LQUIPMENT 

This   Inquirv  developed   the   fact   that   there   has  been   pressure 
especially  by  the  largest  three  manufacturers,  on  many  d  'alers.  to 
take   and   sell   new   cars.     Some   manufacturers   have   canceled   the 
contracts   of   dealers   wl;o   do    not    attain    desired    volume    of    sales 
Thus  pre.->,ure  has  been   less  severe  since  this  inquiry  was  ordered 

Demand  for  Increa.sed  volume  originates  with  th':  man-ifac-urer 
and  apparently  inireitsts  with  successive  btep3  from  tl:e  manufac- 
turer throuL'h  the  manufacturer's  branch  and  znn"  selling  organ- 
i?atirns  to  the  dealer  A  practice  uT  manufacturers  is  to  establish 
Kales  estimates  and.  on  the  basis  ol  the-e  estimates,  to  assl^'n  to 
their  branches  or  zones  more  or  le.-?s  definite  sales  quel  as  °  The 
branch  or  zone  managements  break  down  the.-,e  qunta;  among 
distributors  or  dealers,  thus  asslgnmit  these  di.stributrrs  cr  dealers 
their  quotas  In  oTdf-r  to  attain  the  quota  a.ssigncd  t  lem  the 
branch  mana,'ers  extrt  presstire  on  their  field  representatives  who 
in  turn  prii^s  the  dealers  to  take  sufficient  cars  to  sell  the  quotas 
assigned  them  or  at  least  to  maintain  the  m.anufacturer's  per- 
centage cf  new  car  registrations  in  that  market. 

Ca.^es  were  reported  in  which  dealers  were  influenced  to  take 
such  large  numlxrs  of  cars  n.Mr  t!ie  end  of  the  mockl  voa-  that 
the  losses  sustained  entirely  offset  the  dealers'  profits  di  rm<y  the 
following  year  and  in  some  instanc-s  led  t-  the  flnancn  1  fiTilure 
of  dealers  'Hns  year-end  pre.s  ure  m  ^-ener.il  has  not  b<-eu  as 
s-nere  in  rncenr  years,  and  was  rarelv  reported  at  the  end  of  the 
1933  model  year. 

Conditions  -imilar  to  thcje  described  in  connection  wit'i  forcln'» 
dealers  to  order  cars  also  were  found  to  exist  m  varying  d-gre-.-,  in 
respect  to  Inducing  dealers  to  purcha.so  unwaiiied  parts  acce- do- 
ries, tools,  and  equipment.  Thi.s  complaint  of  dealers  »':pcc'ally 
with  respect  to  parts  and  acces-^ori-'s,  is  clo-ely  related  to  'he  man- 
ufacturers' service  policy  under  which  dealers  are  required  to 
h.mdle  and  u.m:  only  "autlK.rized"  repair  parts  and  acce.-,-orie>  in 
order  to  a--,sure  satisfactory  service  as  a  means  of  pn.iectmg  the 
interest  of  the  car  user  and  nianufaciurer.  Enforcement  of  this 
policy  may  require  the  dealer  to  use  exclu.-ivily  auth.uri/id  repair 
parts  and  acces.^orles  of  the  car  manufacturer  on  which  the  dealer 
m„kes  a  smaller  proflt  than  would  be  made  if  parts  and  acce ^scries 
were  purcha.'ed  from  other  sources.  In  addition,  some  nuuiufac- 
ttirers  have  objected  to  the  practice  of  son.e  dealers  of  .-.harging 
prices  for  accessories  that  are  liigher  than  the  manufactur:rs'  sug- 
gested resale  prices  when  such  atces-cries  are  sold  with  rew  cars 
because  the  prices  charged  are  regarded  as  such  as  to  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  the  new  cars. 

MANUFACTUKFHS'    USED-CAR    POLICIES    AND    PRACTICES 

Frr  many  years  there  has  been  a  .steady  Increase  in  the  number 
of  new-car  buvcrs  who  offer  u.sed  cars  for  trade  as  part  payment 
in  the  purchase  of  new  cars.  The  records  of  manufacturers  show 
that  m  their  desire  to  have  their  dealer-  .sell  the  maximum  num- 
ber of  new  cars,  consideration  has  been  giv^n  to  used-cir  mer- 
chandising as  a  CLmpetitive  factor  affecting  both  the  nu  nb«  r  of 
new  cars  .sold  and  the  profits  of  retailers  who  sell  them.  Manufac- 
turers, e-^pccialiy  the  larger  ones  who  are  the  leaders  in  ladustry. 
have  had  various  policies  at  ditTerent  times  respecting  the  Landing 
of  used  cars  by  their  dealers. 

Prior  to  1925.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  recognized  that  tb.e  amount  of 
allowances  made  by  deal.rs  on  u.sed  cars  taken  in  trade  could  be 
made  the  means  of  indirectly  cutting  the  suggested  prices  of  new 
cars  which  Ford  Motor  Co  wished  dealers  to  maintain,  and  that 
competitive  overallowan.ces  for  used  cars  reduced  dealer  margins 
and  profits  through  losses  In  subf;equent  merchandising  of  u.sed 
cars.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  therefore,  took  the  position  that  its  dealers 
should  buy  and  sell  u.sed  cars  on  a  basis  yielding  a  merchandising 
profit,  or  at  lea.'-t  no  loss,  and  enforced  this  policy  by  canceling 
as  price  cutters,  dealer :  who  r.tiade  overallowances'  on  used  cars 
Later,  this  position  was  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  under  which  the 
dealer  should  so  conduct  his  used-car  business  as  to  result  in  a 
maximum  of  new-car  sales.  Recognition  was  given  to  the  fact 
that  to  do  this  dealers  must  often  overallow  on  trade-ins  n  order 
to  make  sale<.  and  the  percentage  of  d^^aler  marcin  on  new-car 
sales  was  increa.sed  from  17'.  to  22  percent  in  1930.  and  later  to 
25  percent  in  order  to  provide  larger  gross  profit  on  new  cars  to 
enable  dealers  to  make  larger  allowan.L.s  lor  trade-ins  without 
suffering  loss  on  the  total  business  done  in  both  new  aid  used 
cars. 

General  Motors,  on  the  other  hand,  as  early  as  1925  took  the 
position  that  Its  dealers  should  not  get  business  by  consLstent  over- 
bidding for  u.sed  cars  but  that  in  certain  Instances  It  night  be 
better  to  handle  used  cars  taken  in  trade  at  little  cr  no  profit,  or 
even  at  a  small  loss,  rather  than  to  lo.se  new-car  sales.  Somewhat 
later  in  the  year  1925.  the  minutes  of  the  general  sales  committee 
of  General  Meters  Corporation  indicate  that  It  was  the  ccn"en.sus 
of  opinion  of  members  of  the  committee  that  no  deflnit--"  policy 
should  be  adopted  respectlnc  encouragement  of  dealers  to  make 
more  liberal  allowances  for  u.sed  cars  taken  In  trade  It  al.so  was 
concluded  that  sufflrient  funds  should  be  provided  by  the  czealer  to 
carry  the  requisite  number  of  used  curs,  as  well  as  new  cars  over 
the  winter  months 

In  1930  General  Motors  also  gave  attention  to  what  mlcht  be 
done  to  reduce  dealer  mortality  due  to  used-car  trading  without 
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decrea.slng  the  volume  of  sales  of  ti.sj^  and  new^  cars  As  the  re- 
sult of  this  study,  the  chairman  cf  the  tttneral  s;i!es  committee 
of  General  Motors  Corporation  stated  that,  in  his  opinion  it  was 
necess;uy  for  each  selling  division  of  the  ccrnoration  to  take  a 
positive  stand  on  the  subject  of  used-car  trading  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  initiate  a  strong  new-car  sales  promotional  elTort  to  offset 
any  tendency  of  this  policy  to  decrea.se  new-car  volume  Used- 
car  policies  of  other  manufacturers  have  developod  alunt;  simil  ir 
lines 

Another  method  of  assisting  dealers  was  through  Junking  plans 
pursued  partly  as  a  matter  of  safety  on  the  hichwavs  and  partly 
as  a  mc:a.s  of  removing  from  the  market  the  maximum  number  cf 
used  cars  as  they  approach,  d  the  end  of  their  utility  as  safe  and 
economical  tran.sportation.  Extensive  accounting  and  stati.^tic  U 
stud.es  al.so  have  been  made  the  basis  for  formulating  u.sed-car 
merchandsmg  plans  to  be  followed  by  their  dealers. 

Some  of  the  manufacturers'  plans  for  the  merchandising  cf  used 
car.--  by  their  dealers,  when  considered  in  conne.lion  with  pressure 
Claimed  to  have  been  exerted  to  bring  about  the  sale  of  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  new  cars,  have  been  the  subject  of  dealer  com- 
pl.iint  to  the  effect  that  they  were  not  permitted  bv  their  m.anu- 
facturers  to  conduct  their  businesses  in  accordance  with  their  own 
be.>t  Judgment 

EXCLUSIVE    HANDLING    OF    ONE     M  ANTTTACTTXJRER's    LINE 

For  years  it  has  been  the  general  policy  of  each  motor  vehicle 
manufacturing  company  to  limit  its  d«  alers  to  the  exclusive  han- 
dling of  Its  line  of  cars.  Tins,  in  treneral,  is  true  of  both  large  and 
.email  manufacturers.  Varinis  conditK^ns.  however,  may  make  it 
inadv. sable  to  follow  this  practice  strictly  in  every  Instance  becatise 
the  volume  of  busineiss  for  a  sintile  line  mav  "be  insufficient  to 
support  a  dealership.  Tills  situation  was  met' during  the  depres- 
sion by  the  establishment  of  a  considerable  number  of  dual  dealer- 
ships handlini;  the  productions  of  more  than  one  manufacttirer. 
With  the  return  of  more  normal  times  there  has  been  a  marked 
decrease  In  the  number  of  such  dual  dealerships.  This  is  true  of 
both  dealerships  handiintj  m.ore  than  one  line  made  by  a  particular 
mar.ufacturer  and  of  dealerships  handling  more  than  one  line 
made  by  different  manufacturers 

In  .setting  up  multiple-line  dealers  the  large  manufacturers  such 
a'-  General  Motors.  Chrysler,  and  Ford,  that  manufacture  several 
different  lines  covering  a  wide  price  ranee,  have  a  distinct  ad- 
vantage over  their  smaller  competitors  m  that  they  can  set  up 
mu'.t:ple-lihe  dealerships  handling  only  their  own  lines. 

Fact'-  developed  in  tliis  inquiry  indicate  that  Chrysler  Corpora- 
tion. P\)rd  Motor  Co  .  and  Getieral  Motors  Corporation  are  the  most 
en  t-hatic  in  their  demands  that  their  dealers  shall  handle  no  other 
manufacturer's  line  Some  dealers  have  been  canceled  by  these 
concerns  because  they  either  took  on  additional  makes  of  care  or 
refused  to  discontinue  other  makes  already  handled. 

Also,  General  Motors  Corporation  has  advocated  the  placing  of 
their  lines  with  dealers  already  handling  other  manufacturers'  lines 
with  the  express  purpose  of  eventually  eliminating  the  competing 
lines.  If  the  dealerships  required  the  handlinK  of  more  than  a 
single  line  to  operate  profitably,  the  Geneial  Motors  policy  was  to 
replace  the  line  eliminated  with  a  second  line  of  its  own.  It  ap- 
pears that  Chrysler  Corporation  has  pursued  a  somewhat  similar 
policy  in  forcing  out  other  manufactujcrs'  lines. 

MANUFACTVRERS'  POLICIES  AND  PKACTICES  RESPFCTING  DEALER  ACCOUNTING 

Among  the  principal  interests  of  the  mantifacturers  in  account- 
ing systems  of  dealers  is  the  question  of  adequacy  of  these  systems 
In  furnishmt,'  the  manufacturer  with  uniform  information  con- 
crrninu'  the  details  of  the  dealer's  business  This  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  while  some  of  the  manufacturers  exert  pressure  to 
tome  extent  upon  dealers  to  adopt  their  pres.-rlbed  accounting 
tystcm.s.  the  principal  ln.sistencc  of  the  manufacturer  is  that,  what- 
ever system  is  used,  it  must  be  capable  or  supplying  the  information 
required  by  the  manufacturer. 

Tne  miormaticn  obtained  in  audits  and  in  reports  required  of 
dealer.;  has  been  reported  to  have  been  u.sed  sometimes  by  some  of 
the  leading  manufactiirers  as  the  basis  for  pressure  en  their  dealers 
to  Increa.sf  iir.i-stments.  facilities,  and  personnel,  and  otherwise  to 
carry  out  merchandising  plans  and  p<ilicies  intended  to  increase 
volume  of  sales  of  new  cars  and  accessories. 

TRANSPORTATION   CH.VRGES    IN    EXCE.SS   OF   AMOUNTS   ACTUALLY    PAID 

Some  mantifacturers  often  bill  their  dealers  for  transportation 
in  amounts  in  excess  of  the  actual  cor-t  of  delivrrlng  automobiles 
to  the  dealers.  It  appears  that  the  greatest  number  of  dealer  com- 
plaints concerning  excc-s  freight  chi-.rj'fs  pertain  to  the  manufac- 
turers' priictice  of  shipping  automobiles  to  dealers  from  nearby 
asiembiy  plants  and  requiring  the  dealers  to  pay  for  transportation 
In  an  anK.unt  equivalent  to  or  even  g; cater  than  tlie  rail  freight 
rate.^  from  the  factory  to  the  d'-alers'  delivery  pomts. 

The  1938  dealer  agreement  of  the  Chevrolet  Motor  Divi'^lon  of 
General  Motois  Corporation  provides  in  part  that  the  manufacturer 
has  the  ris.ht  to  ship  by  whatever  mode  of  transportation  and  from 
whatever  point  he  may  select,  and  that  the  dealer  agrees  to  pay 
a  lransj;ortaMon  charge  to  be  determined  by  the  manufacturer 
ba-^ed  on  the  all-rail  freight  charge  from  Flint.  Mich.,  to  the  dealer's 
delivery  point.  Other  General  Motors  divisions  have  similar  provi- 
sions in  their  dealer  agreements.  The  Ford  Motor  Cos  transporta- 
tion charges  are  based  on  the  carload  rate  from  Detroit,  Mich., 
to  de'^tlnation.  Both  the  General  Motors  Corporation  and  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.  have  assembly  plants  In  various  parts  ol  the 
country. 

Transportation  charges  In  excess  of  the  actual  amount  paid 
appaieutly  are  not  confined  to  deliveries  from  assembly  plants. 


Some  dealers  regard  excess  transportation  charges  as  a  mamifac- 
turer's  "pack"  and.  as  the  dealers  ceneraliv  pass  them  on  to  the 
consumers,  it  appears  that  these  excess  char-res  operate  especially 
to  the  disadvantage  of  those  consumt-rs  who  reside  at  points  most 
distant  from  the  factories. 

SALES    OF    DRU-EN    CARS    AS    NEW    CARS 

The  inquiry  developed  that  some  manufacturers  allowed  dealers 
to  take  cars  from  the  factory  or  assembly  plants  and  drive  them  To 
distant  places  for  sale  to  users  as  new  cars.  Thes?  cars  were  re- 
ported to  have  been  driven  with  speedometers  disconnected,  fre- 
quently at  high  rates  of  speed  and  even  pulling  a  second  "new"'  car. 
It  was  contended  by  some  manufacturers  that  the  regularly  con- 
structed pai-scnger  cars  were  not  built  with  sufficient  power  and 
strength  to  pull  another  car  and  that  if  this  was  done  an  injurious 
strain  was  thereby  placed  on  the  towing  "new"  car.  It  was  further 
eontended  that  the  towed  car  was  not  guided,  but  instead  skidded 
around  turns  and  corners  and  that  this  was  injurious  to  the  tires 
and  chassis  of  the  towed  "new"  car. 

In  numerous  instances  it  was  developed  that  new  cars  that  had 
been  used  by  dealers  as  demonstrators  or  bv  manufacturer  or  dealer 
officials,  sometimes  driven  distances  up  to  4.000  miles  or  for  a  period' 
not  exceeding  3  months,  were  then  sold  to  users  as  new  cars. 

Conclusions 
The  m.ain  features  of  this  report  that  directly  affect  the  conclu- 
sions and  recommendations  that  may  be  of  public  interest  concern 
three  branches  of  economic  activity  and  their  relations  to  each  other, 
namely,  the  motor-vehicle  manufacturers,  the  motor-vehicle  dealers! 
and  the  companies  financing  the  purchase  cf  motor  vehicles  on 
installment  payments.  The  conclusions  to  be  con.sidered  in  this 
connection  relate  especially  to  the  competitive  conditions  and  the 
extent  of.  or  trends  toward,  concentration,  and  anv  abuses  prevailing 
in  these  fields  in  the  nature  of  unfair  methods'of  competition  or 
unfair  or  deceptive  acts  or  practices. 

CONCENTRATION    IN    THE    MOTOR-VEHICLE    INDUSTRY 

The  Commission  finds  that  a  high  degree  of  concentration  prevails 
in  the  motor- vehicle  industry,  there  being  in  1938  only  11  companies 
(or  company  groups)  producing  passenger  cars  regularly,  and  3 
of  them  had  no  less  than  89  percent  of  the  total  unit  sales  of  pas- 
senger cars;  that  among  these  3  leading  motor-vehicle  manufac- 
turers there  prevails,  apparently,  a  condition  of  active  competition. 

The  Commission  finds  that  in  the  early  stages  of  the  Industry, 
when  there  were  many  small  motor=vehicle  manufacturers,  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corporation  had  an  advantage  resulting  from  the  acqui- 
sition and  combination  of  several  of  the  leading  companies  making 
distinct  lines  of  motor  vehicles,  some  cf  which  Included  two  or  more 
types  of  cars  of  different  price  classes:  and  that  the  company  now 
known  as  the  Chrysler  Corporation  to  a  less  e.xtent  obtained  a  similar 
advantage  through  the  purchase  of  the  Dodge  line,  but  it  was  also 
greatly  aided  by  Its  development  of  the  Chrysler  and  Plymouth  cars 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  development  was  charac- 
terized substantially  by  a  concentration  of  its  efforts  on  developing 
a  single  line  of  very  low-priced  motor  vehicles,  which  for  a  time  put 
It  In  the  forefront  of  the  Industry  in  unit  production. 

COMPETITION    IN    PRODUCTION    AND    PRICES 

There  Is  strong  competition  for  business  in  the  automobile  Indus- 
try both  among  manufacturers  and  retail  dealers.  Price  competition 
In  motor  vehicles,  however,  is  naturally  different  from  that  in  com- 
modities that  are  of  the  same,  or  standardized,  description  and 
quality  for  producers  generally.  Tlie  constant  effort  of  a  motor- 
vehicle  manufacturer  Is  to  emphasize  the  superiority  of  his  car  and 
the  .special  features  It  has  as  a  justification  for  this  claim  The 
retail  prices  of  motor  vehicles  are  widely  advertised  by  the  manu- 
facturers, and  the  dealers  are  expected  generally  to  conform  to  them 
except  in  connection  with  allowances  for  "trade-Ins."  In  some  in- 
stances, however,  where  a  low-priced  car,  for  example,  of  one  manu- 
facturer has  been  reduced,  a  competing  manufacturer  has  made  a 
corre.^pcnding  reduction  for  his  car  in  the  same  price  class-  price 
reductions  on  current  models  are  sometimes  made  also  for  the 
higher-priced  cars  Just  before  the  annual  change  to  new  models. 

Competition  of  manufacturers  with  respect  to  passenger  cars  la 
the  low-price  class  is  more  in  volume  than  in  prices,  though  nrlces 
are  potentially  important 

With  reference  to  any  question  of  price  fixing  in  other  price 
cla.sses.  the  nature  of  the  demand  is  such,  and  consumer  preference 
such  a  vital  element  of  demand,  that  it  would  be  difficult  not  only 
to  fix  prices  but  also  to  establish  any  quota  system  of  production 
even  if  the  retail  dealers  could  be  brcAight  Into  effective  cooperailon 
for  that  purpose. 

Policies  with  respect  to  exclusive  handling  of  the  product  of  a  par- 
ticular manufacturer  by  a  dealer  having  a  dealership  agreement  with 
him  tend  to  restrict  competition  by  making  it  more  difHcult  for  the 
smaller  manufacturers  to  obtain  adequate  dealer  representation, 
becau.se  in  many  markets  they  are  unable  to  establish  exclusive 
dealerships  with  sufficient  volume  to  operate  profitably.  Such  re- 
striction of  competition  perpetuates  the  high  degree  of  concentration 
already  existing  in  the  hands  of  the  three  large  manufacturers. 

Active  competition  among  automobile  manufacturers,  although 
some  of  them  have  made  very  large  profits,  gave  to  the  public  im- 
proved product's,  often  at  .substantially  reduced  prices.  In  the 
automobile  industry  this  has  been  especially  true  of  those  manu- 
facturers who  are  able  to  obtain  large  volume  of  production 
through  competitive  Improvement  In  motor-vehicle  construction, 
style,  performance,  and  safety,  particularly  In  the  low-priced  class. 
Such  competition  has  been  the  basis  for  the  remarkable  growth  oC 
the  Industry. 
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Ciii.-umr-  bo-.c-fits  from  Cfmpentioii  in  the  autornobiV-mnnu- 
fricturir.i.':  ii.du.  tv  have  pre  h;ib:y  been  mnre  suhstauiial  Lh,i:i  *:i  any 
other  L-.TfTt  indus'ry  stuciud  by  the  C<;-mni:ssion. 

COMPFITTION    AMONG    MOTOR-VZHICLE   nFAIERS 

The  Ccmrr.:spii:>';  finds  tha*-  the  retail  mo*or-Vfh:cl?  trade  Is  rrm- 
potitivr  m  th:'  5en«c  that  the  individual  dealer  fren'-rallv  tui-hrs 
actively  the  ?aIo  of  the  particular  make  r,f  motor  vehicles  wh.ch  he 
Is  under  contract  to  sell,  and  that  the  prices  thvreot,  as  adverti-ed 
by  Lhe  motor-vehicle  manuiacturer.  tiiough  qul-e  generally  ad- 
hered to  In  appearance,  are  frequently  cut  by  allowances  for 
"used  cars"  qultt  i:enerally  "traded  In"  as  part  payment  for  new 
cir«  These  a'!rw;in:T.«  are  sometimes  excrs-ive  In  the  sense  that. 
v.bi?n  rect^ndltLTr  Fd  ur.d  sold  ih::-  prices  cbtain- d  fcr  them  are 
FUbstaiuially  below  .^uch  allowance.^  In  a  number  nf  Instances 
the  Crmmis^in  found  evidenc"  of  local  ccmliinatlons  among 
mctor-vehicle  dealers  to  prevent  conipttition  rt'tjaiding  such  allow- 
ances made  on  used  cars  "traded  in." 

"PADDING"    NEW-    AND    USED-CAR    PRICE.S 

It  i.'^  also  concluded  from  the  study  that  the  practices  of  dealers 
of  "paddmj;"  new-car  prices  and  "packing"  finance  changes  falls 
mrst  heavily  on  the  minority  of  autcincbile  buyers  who  have  no 
used  cars  to  trade.  The  majority  of  car  buyers  who  have  cars  to 
trade  al.'.o  suffer  in  ca.-f  the  amount  of  consumer  price  enhancement 
Is  greater  than  the  cverallowance  mad^  by  dealers. 

DE-^LER    PRICE-FIXING    ACTIVITIES 

The  Cornmi-  ion  finds  that  local  associations  of  motor-vehicle 
dealer.s  in  \\iri.'us  part-  of  the  country  have  ei'.tjaeed  in  the  fiilow- 
Ine  practices  to  fix  or  maintain  prices:  (1)  Fixing  minimum  prices 
or.  new  cars,  often  bv  means  of  uniform  maximum  di.-xounfs  from 
the  manufacturer  ro.<^ale  prices  in  tran.sactions  where  no  trade-ins 
are  involved:  i2)  e.->tablishing  maximum  purchase  prices  or  allow- 
ances for  Used  cars  taken  in  trade:  (3i  retjulatir.t?  bidding  on  used 
cars  taken  in  trade  by  means  of  uniform  mlnunum  increases  o:\ 
all  bid'^  subsequent  to  tho  original  bid.  or  by  requiring  all  bids 
subsequenr  to  the  original  bids  to  be  les.s  than  the  original  bid; 
and  (4 1  adopting  published  used-car  price  guides  as  a  ba.'-i.s  fur 
maximum  allowances  for  u.-^ed  cars. 

Th  >  Commission  found  that  in  certain  Instances  and  in  varyin<» 
degrees  General  Motors  Corporation  and  Ford  Motor  Co  ,  or  repre- 
sentatives of  thf'..e  companies,  cooperated  with  dealers  in  the 
formulation  or  operation  of  dealer  plans  to  fix  retail  prices  and  limit 
dealer  noiiipetition  Ford  Motor  Co.,  however,  in  its  19 '.9  dealer 
agreements  requires  its  dealers  "to  avoid  in  every  way  such  trade 
practices  in  connection  with  dealer's  competition  with  other  Ford 
dealers  and  in  soiling  company  products  to  the  public  as  are  In- 
jurious to  con-ipany's  good  name  and  good  will  or  are  detrimental  to 
public  intere  t  ' 

lECAL    ASl'JOTS    OE    USED-CAS    VALUATION    OH    APPRAISAL    BUREAUS 

The  Comrnio.sion  found  that  many  local  a.ssoctations  opera'"  ured- 
car  valuation  or  appia:,sal  bureaus  th.at  are  esocntlaliy  combma- 
tion^  of  dealer^;  in  paiticular  localities  who  are  bound  by  agrc-.ments 
to  rcstr!.~t  competijon  in  used-car  trading.  A  plan  m  eiTect  in  a 
large  c.ty  in  VJ^S  entirely  eliminated  competitive  bidding  if  the 
prospective  buyer  obtained  his  nrst  bid  on  hi:-,  used  cur  from  the 
dealer  \n  whose  :xne.  or  trac.nc:  area,  he  resided. 

The  qu''Stion  as  to  whether  Federal  Jtirisdiction  exists  respec'lng 
surh  loeal  a.-sociation  artiviMes  depends  upon  whether  interstate 
cmm.ercc  is  Involved.  In  complaints  before  the  Commission  in 
whicti  cooperation  with  local  combinations  of  dealers  to  control 
u.sed-car  trad i-in  allo-wances  was  a  factor,  upon  investigation  It 
was  found  that  interstate  comm-Tce  was  not  involved  to  a  suffl- 
clen'ly  substantial  extent  *-o  establish  Jurisdieiional  requislt  -s.  Con- 
si  qnently,  cases  have  either  been  closed  subject  to  the  Conimission's 
ripht  to  recpcn  them,  or  dismis.sed  without  prejudice.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  regulation  of  the  activities  of  such  local  conibinations 
of  dealers  becomes  a  m.atter  to  be  handled  by  the  law-enforcement 
agencies  of  th"  various  States,  acting  under  their  respective  State 
laws,  the  term.s  of  which  vary  greatly  among  the  approximately  40 
tjtates  that  have  enacted  State  antitrust  acts. 

tlNFAIR       METHODS       Or       MOTOR-VEHICI.E       MANX'FACTUREHS       IN       THEIR 
RELATIONS   WITH  TIIElS^  DEALERS 

The  Commis.-ion  fmdo  that  motor-vohlcle  manufacturers,  and,  by 
reason  of  th-ir  gicat  power  especially  General  Motors  Corporation, 
Chrysler  Corpcra-ion.  and  Ford  Motor  Co..  have  bi^en  and  still  are 
imposing  on  iheir  resp^>ctive  dealers  unfair  and  inequitable  condi- 
tions of  trade  by  requiring  such  d-^alers  to  accept  and  operate  und"r 
agreements  that  inadequately  denne  the  rights  and  oi)ligation<  of 
the  parties,  and  are.  moreover,  objectionable"  in  respect  to  detect  of 
mutuality:  that  some  dealers,  In  fact,  re;  ort  that  they  have  been 
subjected  to  rigid  inspections  of  premi.ses  and  accounts,  and  to 
arbitrary  requirements  by  their  respective  mo.or-vthicle  mantifac- 
turei-s  to  accept  for  resale  quantiii.-s  of  motor  vehicles  or  other 
po'Kls  deemed  cxct-sslve  by  the  dealer,  or  to  make  investments  in 
operating  plants  or  equipment  without  adequate  guaranty  as  to 
term  of  at^reement  or  even  supply  of  merchandise:  and  that  ade- 
quate provisions  are  not  included  for  an  equitable  meth(>d  of  liqui- 
dation 01  sufh  investments,  sometimes  made  at  the  insistence  of 
the  respective  motor-vehicle  manufacturer. 

MANT-FACTtJRERS'    TREATMENT    OF    DEALERS 

In  the  opinion  of  the  Commission,  this  inquiry  has  demonstrated 
that  inequities  exist  in  the  temiS  of  dealer  agreements,  and  in  cer- 


tain manufacturers'  treatment  of  some  dealers,  calling  for  remedial 
action. 

It  is  recommended  that  present  unfair  practices  be  abated  to  the 
end  that  dealers  nave:  (a)  Le-,.5  restriction  upon  th-^  maiiagement 
cf  their  own  enterprises;  (bi  quota  lequirement.-,  and  shipments  of 
car-  based  upon  mutual  agreement,  ic)  equitable  iKjUid.'lion  in  the 
event  of  contraer  termination  by  the  manufacturer,  (d)  contracts 
delinite  as  to  the  mutual  rights  and  ('bluaiu  ns  of  the  manufactur- 
ers a!;d  the  dealers,  including  .-pecihc  ptovi.Mon  that  the  cotitiact  will 
bt  CI  ntinued  for  a  de'iiiite  term  unless  terminated  by  breach  of 
reasonable  condition;,  recited  therein. 

ABUSES    or    INSTAI.I  ^rFNT    FlNANCtNC, 

The  Commtssinn  finds  that  in  the  r-"thods  emp'cycd  by  snm--'  of 
the  companies  en:';igerl  in  linan'ing  the  purchaser  of  a  new  mo»or 
vehirle  .s.Tlous  abuse>  have  dev(  loped  not  onlv  m  permitting  dealers 
to  impose  rxorb:tf>:u  charges  but  al.so  in  serious  deception,  or  even 
direct  defraiidaticn.  of  the  purchaser. 

In  the  more  general  practice  by  the  larger  companies,  the  pr:n''l- 
pa!  objection  wfi';  that  in  the  original  advertising  of  the  so-called 
6-p'>rcent  plan  it  was  not  m»artr  clear  that  'he  tlnance-chai  ge  rates 
were  not  Intcest  rates  and  that  the  int  rest  ra*es  in^plied  in  the 
charcres  were  nearly  twice  as  much  as  fi  p^'C'^nt  per  annum  on  the 
moTiey  borrowed.  However,  the  application  of  this  plan  constitu'ed 
a  substantial  reduction  from  the  rates  of  finance  charce  and  :iuerefet 
that  were  in  general  use  just  previously. 

The  more  .serioui  deception^  have  beei;  engaged  in  generally  by 
the  dealer,  ofti  n  m  connivance  with  a  tinai-fe  c.' mpiiT;v  Tlv'prac- 
tlces  here  referred  to  relate  to  the  so-called  "packs'  (paddinu) 
vvhirh  are  additions  made,  for  no  extra  servici'.  by  the  dealer  to  M» 
regular  finance  charges  provided  In  the  finance  company's  minimurn 
rate  chart:  and  certain  finance  compariK";  provided  their  denies 
with  the  instrumentalities  for  such  de-ceptions  bv  furnishing  them 
with  two  or  more  rate  charts  bas.d  on  different  rates  of  charge 

The  Commi.ssion  found,  among  the  30  linanre  companies  ex- 
amined. 1  finance  company  that  systeir.aticallv  failed  to' ufTord  car 
purcha.sers  a  portion  of  the  insurance  p:e;tection  for  which  thev  were 
charged. 

^\  ITE.MIZED    INVOICE    NEEDFD    FOR    CONSUMER    PROTECTION 

TW.order  that  the  automobile  purcha.scr  may  be  protected  against 
overcharges,  there  is  need  of  regulation  requiring  retail  automobile 
dealers  to  furni.-h  each  retail  purchaser  with  an  itemized  invoice 
showing  in  detail  the  com.ponents  of  the  cash-.sale  price— stating 
.separately  the  chajgcs  f,)r  acce.-sories.  Federal  exci.se  tax.  State  or 
local  sales  tax.  transportation,  advertising,  "hancDing  charges,"  serv- 
ice, mot.  r-vehlcle  lie  nse.  motor-vehicle  title  registration  and  each 
other  charge  included  in  the  cash-sale  p'lre  of  the  vehicle  as 
delivered- and  the  components  of  charges  added  to  the  cash-sale 
price  by  rea.son  of  the  fact  that  the  vehicle  is  sold  on  time— ^th" 
amount  and  components  of  the  retail  ii>urance  iirennum  and  the 
extent  of  the  coverage  to  be  provid xl  f.  r  each  componein  tl'e 
aniou:its  respectn.  ly  charged  for  reecrd-ng  fee.  uotarv  fee.'  and 
documentarv  stamp  tax.  and  the  amount  of  the  finance 'chifge. 

DECEPTION  IN  CHARGES  FOR  TRANS.PQtlTATION  OF  MCJTOR  VEHICLES 

The  frequrnr  practice  of  either  motor-veh^lo  inaTiutaeturers  or 
dealers  of  adding  to  the  factory  price  a  tran-^poi  tation  charge  to  a 
certain  pom-  of  delivery  ba.sed  on  th"  published  radroad  nUe  but 
which  IS  greater  than  that  actually  mcuind  by  the  manufacturer  or 
deahr  because  cf  dilftring  metii^d^  cf  lran,:portatio.:  and  delivery 
is,  in  the  opinion  of  Uie  Coninu.-sion.  an  unjustifiable  imposition 
upon  the  purchasers  cf  such  vliicles.  which  should  be  elinunaied. 

SALn   OF   DRIVT.N   CARd  AS    NEW   CAK3 

Th°  practice  of  some  retail  dealers  In  sellii-.g  as  new  cars  those 
which  have  b"en  towed  or  driven  from  'he  faetcry  or  u.sed  as  riemon- 
stratcrs,  unless  the  full  facts.  Inclodlng  the  r;ilcs  driven,  are  dis- 
closed to  the  purchaser  is  deceptive  and  unfair  and  should  be 
eliminated 

By  the  Commission. 

R.  E    Preer, 
Chairman.  Federal  Trade  Commission. 
June  5,  1939. 


Hands  Off  the  U.  S.  A.I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  24,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   J.   O.   JOHNSTON 


Mr.  S^VEENEY.  Mr. 
remarks  in  the  Record, 
Off  the  U.  S.  A.!"  by  J. 


Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 

I  Include  an  article  entitled  "Hands 

G.  Johnston,  which  appears  in  the 
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October  i.s5ue  of  Canadian  Business,  a  trade  magazine  circu- 
lated in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.     In  view  of  the  pendmg 
neutrality  issue.  I  consider  this  article  intcrestmg  and  impor- 
tant.    It  .should  be  read  by  every  Member  of  Congress 
The  article  is  as  follows: 

I  From  Canadian  Business  for  October] 

Hands   Off   the   U    S.   A.! 

(By  J    G.  Johnston) 

self-restraint    needed 

It  is  hop,  d  that  Canadians  refrain  from  telling  the  United  States 

that    that    country   cui^ht    forthwith    to   declare    war   on    Germany 

If  the  Lnited  States  ever  does  Join  in  what  we  Canadians  believe 

l.s   a    nt:ht    for    the    liberties    v.huh    the    United    States    enjoys    and 

must   preserve,   it    will   not    be   because   Canadians   have   told   them 

u hat    to  do      They   will   join  of   their   own   accord,   if   thev  Join   at 

all      Intimations    that    they    are   derelict    in    their    dutv    "are    more 

likely   to   restrain    the   United    States    than  to   urge   ihJm   forward. 

SHELLS    FOR    ISOLATIONISTS 

A  most  important  thing  is  that  Canada  continue  to  have  the 
fri,-nd-hip  and  understanding  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
The  tendeticy  of  a  section  of  the  press  to  take  sides  acamst  the 
i-o.ationists  did  not  help  those  who  were  anxious  as  a  first  step 
..:-•  iinst  Hitlerism.  to  enable  Britain  and  France  and  Canada  to  buv 
inunitii^ns  pn  duced  m  the  United  States.  On  the  contrary  Sen- 
ator BOR.AH  could  have  cited  Canadian  criticism  of  him'  as  an 
evidence  that  the  Allied  cause  desperately  needed  what  he  opposed. 

UNCLE     SAMS     OWN     REASONS 

After  all.  we  Canadians  have  no  right  to  tell  our  friends  what 
.'lano  they  .^liould  take  on  the  war  And  it  is  execrable  taste 
On.  does  not  tell  a  neighbor  how  to  conduct  himself  One  may 
hope  that  a  neighbor  might  Join  in  helping  catch  a  burglar  who 
Ji.i.s  happened  to  make  an  entry  into  our  house  instead  of  his 
but  there  is  no  obligation  for  him  to  do  so.  To  excori^ue  him 
for  his  failure  to  volunteer  is  merely  to  impair  a  friend-hip  The 
neighbor  may  have  a  fairly  good  reason,  from  his  point  of  view 
for  not  heljiing  at  once. 

COUSINS    NOT    BROTHERS 

In  the  earlier  part  of  the  last  war  I  wrote  editorials  on  a  pro-Vh- 
newspap^T  in  the  United  States.  I  saw  the  metamorphosis  'of 
United  States  op.nion  from  a  neutral,  almost  pro-German  and 
aim.  St  certainly  anti-British  attitude,  to  the  uprising  of  indigna- 
tion wlien  the  Liisitania  was  sunk  I  went  through  the  "He  kept 
us  out  of  war"  campaign  of  Woodrow  Wilson  and  I  was  not  vet 
in  my  Canadian  uniform  on  that  April  morning  when  a  state' of 
war  was  declared  to  exist  between  the  United  States  and  Imperial 
Germany  '^ 

The  excuse  for  the  reminiscence  is  to  give  some  slight  authority 
to  the  thought  that  I  may  be  able,  as  a  borderer  to  interpret  United 
Slates  thoui;ht  in  Canada  and  vice  versa.  On  both  sides  of  the 
boiuidary  we  are  apt  to  think  that  becau.se  we  wear  the  same 
clothes,  talk  the  same  slang,  and  indulLte  m  the  same  amusements 
we  are  the  same  people.  If  we  were  the  .same  people  it  would  be 
easier  for  a  business  in  one  country  to  lie  managed  in  the  other 
But  under  the  skin  we  are  different. 

CANADA'S    FAMILY    TIES 

I  am  not  predicting  that  the  isolationist  sentiment  will  prevail 
but  it  will  be  understandable  if  it  does,  and  it  should  not  impair  our 
good  relations  with  our  friends  across  the  border.  George  Wash- 
Ingion  advis"d  his  young  country  to  stand  aloof  from  Europe's 
quairels  and  his  words  are  still  highly  regarded  by  the  -nany  who  do 
not  see.  as  clearly  as  we  think  we  .see,  that  the  world  has  grown  so 
small  that  America  today  is  almost  as  close  to  the  continent  as 
Eimland  was  m  the  eighteenth  ceiuury, 

7hat  is  one  thing.  Another  is  that  even  the  people  of  British 
liescent  in  the  United  States  liave  not  maintained  the  same 
faip.ily  and  social  ties  with  Britain  that  Canadians  of  comparable 
length  ol  time  on  this  continent  have  maintained  with  relatives 
and  friends  in  Britain.  To  the  average  English-speaking  person 
m  the  Un.tcd  States  the  prospect  that  English  homes  and  Enghsh 
cnildren  may  be  bombed  and  gassed  from  the  air  is  horrible  and 
criminal  but  hardly  more  personal  than  the  bombing  of  Warsaw  ' 
W''  must  remember  that  citizens  of  the  United  States  may  be 
Angio-S:ixon  in  mentality  but  that  for  more  than  150  years  "they 
have   consciously   been   creating   a   tradition   which   is   non-British. 

"PEACE"    WILL   COMES    FIRST 

The  views  of  many  sincere  Isolationists  certainly  are  not  today 
pro-German  or  Fascist.  "Hiey  are  not  anti-British  views  for  the 
professional  Irishman  has  shot  his  bolt  and  is  discounted  where 
not  discredited.  The  average  citizen  is  likely  to  support  the  Borah 
view— if  he  does  support  that  view— for  reasons  similar  to  the 
apparent  reasons  that  gave  Mr.  Chamberlain  the  hope  that  he 
came  back  from  Munich  with  a  permanent  peace  In  my  view 
we  cannot  blame  the  United  States  If  it  stays  out  of  the  war  and 
if  it  succumbs  to  the  Borah  view  that  the  neutrality  law  as  it 
has  stood  fcr  the  last  2  or  3  years,  is  one  way  of  guaranteeing 
peace  in  our  time  In  their  own  country. 

In   any   event,   the   less   we  Canadians  have   to   say   as   to   what 
we  might  think  Is  their  duty  the  better  for  aU  concerned. 


Controlling  War  Profits 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JOSEPH  C  O'MAHONEY 

OF  WYOMING 

I-\  THE  SENATE  OP^  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  25  ^Iccislativc  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4  K  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOSEPH  C.  OMAHOKE^.  OF  WTTOMINO 


I  Mr.  O-MAHONEY.  Mr.  President,  this  afternoon  I  had  the 
pnnlege  of  participating  in  a  foium  conducted  bv  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  The  subject  of  the  discussion  was 
Controlling  War  Profits.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
address  may  be  incorporated  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

If  we  are  to  deal  with  realities  this  afternoon,  we  shall  have  to 
begin    by   changing    the    title   of    this    talk      Not    "Controlling    War 
Profits     but   "Preventing  War  Losses"   is  our  problem,   for  modern 
war  holds  nothing  but  death  and  disaster  for  everyone  It  touches 
Belligerents  and  neutrals  alike  suiler  under  its  blight 

One  would  scarcely  imagine  that  in  a  generation  which  has  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  World  War  there  would  be  a 
single,  intelligent  person  capable  of  believing  that  anothe--  great 
iiiternational  conflict  could  be  really  profitable  to  anyone  yet 
the  sudden  sharp  rise  of  commodity  prices  in  this  country  in  the 
weeks  immediately  following  the  outbreak  cf  the  present  European 
war  was  a  demonstration  that  in  .some  quarters  at  lea«t  the  hope 
Cf  great  profit  was  entertained.  The  more  recent  cassation  of  the-e 
advances  may  lie  a  sign  of  a  growing  comprehension  of  the  real 
chaincter  of  medern  war,  and.  if  so,  it  will  be  our  greatest  safe- 
guard in  what  may  easily  be  humanity's  most  critical  emergency. 

WAR    NOW    THE    CLASH    OF    PEOPLES 

Science  and  invention,  which  have  transformed  the  whole  eco- 
nomic scene,  which  have  abolished  time  and  distance  eradicated 
boundaries  and  lifted  man  out  of  narrow  localities,  opening  whole 
nations  and  continents  to  the  scope  of  his  activities  have  also 
changed  war  from  the  conflict  of  professional  armies  to  the  clash 
Cf  whole  peoples.  When  war  was  carri.  d  on  with  hand-made  imple- 
ments, its  effects  were  as  circumscribed  as  its  campaigns  and  Mie 
mas.ses  of  the  people,  unless  they  found  themselves  in  the  immediate 
theater  of  con.flict.  were  frequently  undisturbed.  Certainly  at  all 
events,  there  wer(>  no  such  dislocations  of  the  entire  structure  of 
society  and  commerce  as  those  which  are  produced  by  mrdern  war 

The  machine-made  weapon  has  succeeded  the  comparatively 
simple  implements  of  war  which  were  in  U5e  a-s  late  as  our  own 
Civil  War  Tlie  navies  of  the  air  and  the  sea  and  of  the  regions 
unaer  the  sea.  the  monster  guns  which  fortify  the  lines  of  con- 
crete and  steel  that  mark  the  Franco-German  frontier,  can  be 
produced  only  by  the  concentrated  activity  of  whole  peoples  The 
modern  nation  which  turns  to  war  must'  be  content  to  mobilize 
all  its  resources,  bo'-h  human  and  natural,  for  the  sole  purpo,.se  of 
destruction,  the  disastrous  effects  of  which  are  felt  not  alone  along 
the  battle  front  but  by  every  person  and  every  nation,  belligerent 
or  neutral,  which  has  contributed  to  the  erection  of  the  war 
machine. 

It  is  because  the  people  of  America  have  comprehended  the 
frightfulncss  of  modern  warfare  that  there  has  risen  from  every 
.'ection  of  this  country  an  unmistakable  demand  that  we  shall 
not  become  involved  in  the  European  war.  It  is  the  .same  com- 
prehension, I  firmly  believe,  that  is  re-straining  the  high  command 
on  both  sides  in  Europe  from  initiating  a  major  offensive  It 
may  be  too  much  to  hope  that  this  restraint  will  continue  until 
unforeseen  developments  save  Europe,  and  we  must,  therefore  con- 
sider the  effect  upon  our  own  economy  If  and  when  wholesale 
destruction  Is  unleashed  in  Europe. 

HAZARDS    OF    TRADE    GREATLY    INCREASFD 

He  who  looks  for  a  profit  in  supplying  materials  to  belligerent 
nations — and  all  materials  are  war  materials  in  the  modern 
world— Is  overlooking  the  facts,  first,  that  the  American  people 
are  decreeing  that  no  credit  shall  be  extended  fcr  the  purchase  of 
these  materials;  and,  second,  that  all  American  .':hips  are  to  bo 
withdrawn  from  trade  in  the  war  zones.  This  means  that  both  the 
expense  of  trading  and  the  hazards  of  payment  for  the  trade  will 
be  vastly  increased.  Moreover,  he  overlooks  an  elementary  charac- 
teristic of  all  trade;  namely,  that  in  the  last  analysis  exports  can 
be  paid  for  only  by  imports.  Trade  between  nations,  like  trade 
between  individuals,  is  the  exchange  of  goods  and  services.  Money 
Is  but  a  symbol,  useless  In  itself  save  when  it  can  command  gcods 
and  services;  but  when  two  powerful  nations  clash  in  modern 
warfare  they  undertake  to  destroy  their  capacity  to  produce   tho 
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price's  and  P'^rrlces  In  which  a'onp  paTmen":  ran  b?  n-.nd-'  "T.i.s  k 
the  rt  a.son  why  Ll.*'  dths  of  th-  la<t  war  have  not  bi>f;.  p.i.d  It 
mu.-t  be  obvicu-.  ihireiore.  that  when  th»>  prcperly  which  any  bel- 
ligrrcnt  now  owns  in  this  country  has  been  exhauiitt?cl.  the  power 
of  that  country  to  offer  anything  in  exchange  for  the  suppUcs  it 
needs  will  al-n  have  been  rxhau-ted.  It  is.  therefore,  only  a 
hmited  niarke*.  that  the  Eurcpcan  conflict  opens  to  American 
bu.'iiness.  hmiicd,  first,  by  the  capacity  of  the  hilligerents  to  pay; 
and  secoi.d.  by  the  will  of  the  people  of  America  not  to  permit 
war  trai-le  to  involve  us  in  a  foreicjn  war. 

Thit  there  will  be  a  consldeii.ble  demand  for  exports  from  the 
United  St..tes  to  bclli?eri.^nts  nations,  and  to  other  nHU-nid  which 
wore  formerly  supplied  by  the  belli'^crcnts.  Is  nevertheless  to  be 
expected.  Tlio  record  of  the  years  from  1014  to  1918  will,  how- 
ever, be  scarcely  a  safe  criterion  upon  which  to  base  exi^ectatlons. 
Twenty-five  years  afi;o  63  percent  cf  all  our  exports  went  to  Europe. 
Today  only  slightly  more  than  40  percent  nf  our  foreign  ship- 
ments are  destined  for  that  continent,  Sliipmonts  to  Asia  have 
increased  from  5  to  17  percent  and  Latin  American  shipments 
have  prown  to  su -h  an  extent  that  thev  now  approximate  19 
percent  cf  all  our  export-.  It  is  true  that  shipments' to  the  United 
K.r.^;dC!n  ^■vv^:  ab'^ut  27  percent  greater  in  September  than  they 
were  !n  Aticns*.  but  in  the  sam.e  pcricd  shipments  to  France  de- 
clined by  more  than  45  percent 

These  fic'ires  indicate  an  urdrrlyin^  trend  which  can  only  be 
accentuated  by  the  considcatior.s  which  I  h.ave  already  rnen- 
tioned.  namely,  that  the  beliiqcrent  nations  will  have  compara- 
tive ly  little  ca-h  and  no  credit  with  wh'.ch  to  carry  on  their  trcide 
with  us  and  that  the  American  merchant  fleeto  will  no  longer  sail 
Into  European  ports 

RE.^CTION    BRINGS    CRE.»iT    LOSSES 

Whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  upon  our 
trade  with  Etircpe,  however,  it  will  be  a  shor'-siphtf d  policy  if 
manufacturers  and  exporters  yield  to  the  temptation  to  allow 
prices  to  reach  speculative  level's.  The  reaction  from  such  levels 
brings  in  its  wake  looses  far  greater  than  the  temporary  protit.s 
reaped  by  the  slior*-slghted  trader  who  chooses  tj  it^noie  the 
characteristics  of  modern  wur.  Tlie  fall  of  the  commudltv  pnc^^ 
Index  from  167  in  M.iy  1920.  to  96  in  May  cf  the  following  year. 
a  ccllap'^c  which  wa  -  registered  :n  a  sharp  rise  cf  the  number  of 
bank  and  commer.tal  failures,  tells  the  story  of  an  experience 
which  nci*h,-^r  bu-mcss  r.rv  f^ovrrnment    .an  atford  to  fcget. 

Factory  waee  payments  which  had  r.son  to  high  levels  during  the 
war  tumbled  from  over  $12  000.00!). 000  in  1920  to  only  a  little  over 
1^8.000.000,000  in  1921.  and  even  during  the?  good  years  of  1924  and 
1925.  defaulted  bonds  were  telling  the  story  of  war  Inflation — an 
Inflation  which  did  not  bring  i»s  full  and  final  effects  until  1029. 
I:  prices  are  p'-rmitted  to  :ncrca.-e  at  a  rate  cut  of  all  proportion  to 
increased  production,  it  wiii  be  impo.ss.ble  to  escape  such  a  rise  in 
the  cost  o:  living  us  was  expciienccd  during  the  Great  War;  and 
this,  m  turn,  would  lead  inevitably  to  irresistible  demands  for 
Government  price  fixing  and  strmeent  laws  .i,:run,<-t  prcflieermg. 

Tile  bri"f  experience  we  have  had  durint:  tiie  pa'^t  6  weeks  wi*-h 
price  increases  ii..s  resulted  in  an  avalanche  cf  complaints  to  the 
Federal  Government.  From  every  corner  cf  the  country — from 
farmers  and  from  housewives,  from  public  officials,  frorii  trade 
unions,  from  citi/'^ns'  nssocia' ions,  and  from  bu.-,.nessmen  the 
complaints  have  poured  into  the  Department  oi  Justice  of  alleuediy 
unjustifiable  price  increases  acccmpanied  by  demands  f c  r  punitive 
action.  I  am  told  that  as  many  as  1.500  cf  thes'  petitions  have 
already  been  received,  and  that  they  are  still  coming  in  at  the  rate 
of  100  evtry  week. 

PROFrrErHiNG  m.\y  me.\n  regimentation 

This  is  a  demand  fcr  control,  and  "control"  is  the  verb  which 
was  used  In  th'^  subject  assigned  to  me  today.  "Control,"  in  tlus 
fcn.^e.  means  Guvernmcnt  action.  It  means  the  exercise  cf  Gov- 
ernmenr  authority  to  restrain  and  direct  the  activi'y  of  the  cith'en. 
Such  authority  wouid  iiuolve  either  tiie  enactment  of  a  criminal 
statute  to  prohibit  profiteering  or  the  establishment  cf  a  clvU 
tr:b\nial  to  flx  prices.  The  obvious  diiTicu'a.cs  of  establishing  an 
adequiUe  s'andartl  by  which  to  dnfeicntiate  between  reasonable  and 
unrea.Si  nabie  pricf-;  only  serve  to  emphasi-:e  the  arbitrary  na'ure  of 
the  coi.tro!  th.at  would  have  to  be  as.sumed.  This  is  the  condition 
qii.t-*  pr'-perly  dc'crlbed  as  "regimentation" — a  condition  which 
nuthont.iri m  states  have  deliberately  im.posed  up'^n  their  people  as 
a  matter  c^f  policy  and  to  wbich  democratic  states  are  com.oelled  to 
turn  In  th-  emerrency  of  war.  It  brings  in  its  train  effects  from 
which  it  is  difficult  ever  again  to  escape,  as  witnr.ss  the  f.^ct  that 
among  the  governmental  relics  of  our  participation  in  the  World 
War  we  s'll!  have  at  Washington  an  Alien  Property  Custodian,  a 
Director  Grn^ral  of  Railroads,  a  United  States  Housing  Corporation, 
and  a  War  Minerals  Relief  Authority. 

Obviously,  if  a  neutral  nation  like  the  Unitt-d  States  is  to  avoid 
such  retrinientaMon  as  a  necessary  result  of  existing  on  the  same 
planet  en  which  a  great  war  is  in  progress,  such  a  nation  must 
cle\elap  a  formula  for  self-organization  to  protect  and  preserve 
Its  own  prosperity  and  Its  own  democracy.  This  I  hold  to  be  self- 
evident  that  a  democratic  nation  cannot  be  organized  upon  a 
punitive  basis.  The  laws  of  democracy  must  represent  the  will  of 
democracy.  In  a  country  like  ours,  i.o  course  of  action  can  be 
Imposed  by  law  which  tlie  people  themselv|fc  do  not  naturally 
and  voluntarily  adopt. 
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EXPLOIT \T^ON   CAN   YIELD    NO    REAI,   PROFIT 

To  protect  ourselves,  therefore,  from  the  losses  of  war  and  Tfke- 
wise  from  some  form  of  unwelcome  gi.vernnient  control,  we  must 
learn,  all  of  us,  whctlier  in  bu>iness  or  in  government,  employer 
or  employee,  farmer  or  ar*^isan.  industrial  ewrvivo  or  commercial 
trader,  that  in  the  modern  world  sticces^^ful  busines.s  cannot  be 
based  upon  exploitation.  ^Tociern  war  i,'^  a  cnnQict  i)f  peoples  only 
becuise  mcdern  industry  has  outirov. n  the  old  lor.il  and  indi- 
vidual bounds.  Over  and  over  as'ain  it  has  been  s'ated  that  the 
economic  frontiers  of  our  generation  have  abolished  piaciically  all 
geographical  frontiers.  The  result  of  this  is  that  our  economic 
life  is  a  unit  and  that  no  part  of  the  population  can  prosper 
permanently  If  any  part   of  the  population   is  dcprcs.=ed. 

I  am  deeply  sen-ible  of  the  fact  tha'  management  in  modern 
American  industry  ts  now  more  keenly  alive  to  its  responsibilities 
to  consumers  to  workers,  and  to  investors  than  It  ever  has  been. 
There  is  a  broader  recognition  n"w  than  ever  before  that  profits 
are  not  to  be  mafl-"  nut  of  exorbitant  prices,  but  out  of  increased 
production  and  Incroasfd  distril  uticn.  a  con-tlt;on  which  cannot 
possibly  be  hr>  tighr  about  under  any  s^-sfem  of  nroft'eering  En- 
hglitei.ed  self-;nt  rest,  therefore,  will  i>rcmpt  every  persi-n  w^o  has 
ai.ythiiig  to  do  with  tht  charges  which  are  made  for  commodities 
at  any  stage  he'wecn  the  production  of  the  raw  material  and  the 
sale  of  'he  finished  ar'icle  to  k'xp  these  charges  from  rising  above 
a  justifl.blc  level.  The  avoidance  of  exploitation  cf  consumers 
thrcugh  profltetrlrg  i.s  the  only  sure  and  certain  way  to  prevent  the 
d' velopment  cf  an  irresistible  demand  fcr  Government  control. 
The  price  stiucture  today  is  in  private  hands.  It  will  stay  there  if 
it  is  not  abused,  fcr  private  powui-  passes  to  public  hands  only  if  its 
exercise  resul'-s  in  wrongs,  f.  .r  which  the  public  insists  upon  a 
remedy. 

r'EMOCtl.^CY    AND    SYSTEM    OF   PRIVATE    PROPFTJTY    Ct.OSr.I.Y    Al.Lirr5 

The  most  impcrtant  lesson  for  rair  people  to  take  to  heart  in  this 
great  emergency — and  this  ;.pplies  panirularly  to  the  leaders  cf 
business — is  that  the  institution  of  private  property  and  the  political 
principles  of  democracy  pre  so  closely  ir.terrelateU  as  to  br  p.irts  of 
the  same  concept  Demociacy  is  the  principle  of  it^divldud  scv- 
crci^tnt^'.  Individual  freedom.  The  in&.liution  cf  private  pioperty 
is  b.i.sed  upon  the  right  of  the  individual  freely  to  lab :r  and  freely 
to  possess  the  fru"s  cf  his  h.bor. 

Both  democracy  and  the  institution  of  private  property  are  under 
attack  whenever  any  individual,  group,  class,  or  any  government 
undertakes  a  pron.r.tm  of  cxpl  station.  It  is  clef«r.  therefore,  that 
the  prcfi'ecr  who.  by  a  comhinatiori  with  his  fellows  or  who  by 
inclej-endent  action  of  his  own,  attempts  to  take  advan'a^'e  of  a 
great  emergency  to  levy  \inconscionable  charges  upm  the  pul-,lic  is 
an  enemy  b'th  of  democvary  and  of  the  Cdpitahs'K   system 

Given  a  clear  comp-ehensim  of  tiie  realities  of  'he  ccnnnniic  sit- 
uation on  the  part  oi  all  v.h  ^  play  a  ccntroUing  part  in  our  tcunomic 
life.  I  think  it  is  ciuite  pos.-;ble  for  cur  G.:".  ei  nmn  rit.  bv  gai!  ^rirg 
and  coc^rdlnating  available  statistical  inform.ition  and  by  dir-cting 
a*tention  to  the  clear  mandates  of  the  antitrust  law.  to  aid  bu^^iiie-ss 
to  avoid  the  ills  wh'ch  will  inevitably  follow  from  sptculative  and 
indiscriminate  price  rises.  Never  before  was  there  a  greater  need 
for  intelligent,  paMcnt,  and  tolerant  cooperation  among  oil  clas.ses 
cf  our  citizens  to  develop  our  own  res<  iirces  and  to  distribute  them 
for  the  bene  lit  cf  all.  II  we  would  indeed  prevent  llie  lo.s.ses  of  war. 
we  should  mal:e  up  our  minds  to  put  profit  into  peace.  Tins  wouid 
mean  an  end  to  exploitation  arid  an  end  to  cla'-s  anti-grnisms  and 
the  beginning  of  a  great  democratic  m.cvemenf  to  ciistribui"  equi- 
tably among  all  our  people  the  abundance  which  Nature  provifi"S. 

When  we  look  out  uicn  the  world  and  see  tlie  manner  in  which 
rmen  organize  for  the  tragic  and  destructive  ends  (  f  war.  surrlv  It 
m.ust  compel  us.  wh  )  prcudly  call  ourselves  th;-  le.  diiu;  democratic 
nation  of  the  world,  to  organnre  for  the  end'^;  of  peace. 

The  fi;st  step  in  such  a  program  will,  it  seems  to  me,  f  a  reali- 
zation that  in  the  mcdern  world  bu.sine.ss  is  carried  on  by  huge 
corporate  crganiza!  .Oi.^  bef..~Te  the  powers  of  whicli  men  as  indi- 
viduals are  lost.  Too  frequently  it  is  overlooked  that  the  powers 
of  government  here  and  throughout  the  world  have  expanded  in 
diiect  ratio  to  the  growth  of  the  modern  business  corp..rati<.n. 

It  IS  the  concentration  of  ec'jnomlc  p' \,\er  in  plmt  cirpjra'icns 
that  has  resulted  dtiilng  the  last  {-e'leration  in  the  gradual  trans- 
fer of  authority  fr^rn  private  to  public  h mds.  It  is  a  trend  that 
must  be  acknow. edged  to  be  at  van.m.Te  with  our  traditio  lal  belief 
that  government  authority  over  tiie  ciii/en  should  bo  restricted 
wltliln  the  narrowest  possible  bounds,  but  it  is  a  trend  that  carr^o' 
be  stayed  .so  long  a.s  the  power  of  economic  organizations  to  com- 
Inate  the  economic  life  of  the  masses  continues  to  expand. 

ECONOMIC    FREEDOM    OUR    GREATEST    NFFD 

The  present  problem  of  price  control  in  a  world  at  war  only 
emphasizes  the  need  of  new  corpcrate  standards  of  public  authority 
and  responsibility,  lo  be  expressed  in  a  national  corpora'ioTi  law. 
standards  which  shall  set  business  free  from  arbitrary  governmen' 
control  by  setting  the  ma^-^es  free  from  arbitrary  private  control 
If  we  really  believe  in  democracy  and  the  preservation  of  the  insti- 
tution of  private  property,  we  shall  immediately  set  ourseives  to 
the  task  of  making  certain  that  economic  democracy  is  regained 

Make  certain  of  this;  Political  lib-rty  cannot  long  endure  wnh- 
out  economic  freedom,  and  the  estahlislim- nt  of  new  standaras  lor 
the  preservation  of  economic  freedom  in  a  world  which  science  htto 
remade  is  the  greatest  need  of  otir  times. 
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Graves  of  Unilod  States  War  Dead  in  Franco 

extf:xsiox  of  remarks  ' 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON      ' 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  TI^K  SF.\.\TK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

WcdTicsday,  Octcbcr  25  dcgislaiive  day  of  Wednesday 

October  4),  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  LORENZO  MARTIN 


Mr.  ^^NTON..  Mi".  Preridrnt.  there  has  been  a  mi.sunder- 
Etanding  throughout  the  country  about  the  French  Govern- 
ment charging:  us  rent  for  the  graves  of  our  soldiers  buried 
in  the  soil  of  Prance.  It  ha.s  been  stated  over  the  radio,  I 
think,  by  Father  Coughlin,  and  in  certain  publications  that 
that  was  true. 

Ropre.-^entativc  Cochran,  of  Mi.'^souri.  wrote  to  General 
Pcr.shing.  who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  American  Battle  Monu- 
m^'nts  Ccmmi.ssion,  and  General  Persh'ng  has  given  his  reply 
to  the  efT(ct  that  th'^rc  i.s  no  truth  in  this  statement. 

Mr.  L-renzo  Martin,  the  Loui.-^ville  Times  Washin-ton  cor- 
respondent, has  prepared  an  able  and  comprehensive  article 
dealJnc  with  this  subject.  I  ask  unanimous  ccnsent  that  it 
he  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recopd. 

Thf^re  beinp  no  cb.iection.  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

CR.*\  ES   OF  r^lTTED   ST.ATF.S   WAR    DE.^D   I?J   FRANCE   EXEMPT  FROM    REN'T 

(By  Ijcrenzo  Martin) 

Stareni.nts  that  the  flench  Government  requires  pa>Tnent  of 
rental  or  conce.ssion  fees  for  eround  where  American  soldiers  are 
burled  in  tiiat  count;\  ha.ve  bet  .i  branded  as  false  by  Gen  John  J 
Perslnng,  who  com.manded  the  American  Expeditionary  Forces  dur- 
ii.g  the  World  War.  and  who  is  now  Chairman  of  the  American 
Battle  Mcnumcnts  Commission. 

Invc.-tiij^illrn  by  The  Times  Washnv.'ton  Bureau  of  the  origin  of 
the  recent  circulaticn  of  such  statements,  which  have  caused  con- 
cern to  the  Fnmch  Embassy  in  Washington  and  aroused  suspicion 
in  some  quarters  of  Nazi  propaganda.  Indicates  the  source  as  a  mis- 
leading press  statemenr  i.vsued  bv  the  American  Legion  during  its 
annual  cnnv  ntion  last  month  In  Chicago.  The  misleading  state- 
ment contained  in  this  American  Legion  pre.ss  release  is  reported 
hucr  to  have  been  reiterated  in  substance  in  a  radio  broadcast  by 
Fa- her  Charles  F.  Ccughlm 

K'^resentatlve  John  J.  Cochran,  of  Misscurl.  brought  the  matter 
to  the  attention  of  Congress  in  an  extension  of  remarks  published 
In  the  CoNGF.F.ss:oNAL  Record.  "In  these  critical  days"  said  Mr 
C-ocHRAN,  ■■when  appeal^  are  beln?  made  to  arouse  our  citizens  on 
the  question  of  neutrality,  many  statements  are  made  not  based 
upon  facts. 

"In  a  recent  address  a  very  well-known  clergyman,  who  uses  the 
radio  weekly,  made  the  statement  that  France  charged  our  Govern- 
ment rent  fcr  the  ground  where  American  soldiers  are  buried  in 
that  country.  I  knew  the  distinguished  clergyman  was  In  error 
but  to  make  sure  I  was  correct.  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Gen  John  j' 
Per-hlng.  Chairman  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mi.s'-ion." 

Mr.  CociiRAN  then  quotes  the  reply  he  received  from  General 
Pershin.:.     It  reads: 

"In  reply  to  your  inquiry  of  October  4.  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
Lnitid  States  Government  does  not  pav  rent  on  the  graves  of  our 
American  dead  who  are  buried  in  France.  In  fact,  the  French  Gov- 
ernment has  exempted  us  from  the  payment  of  taxes  or  duties  o:  any 
Kind  whatsoever  on  the  land  on  which  our  cemeteries  and  memorials 
an'  located  and  on  the  materials  which  we  have  sent  to  France  for 
thfse  establi.shments." 

Tlie  American  Legion  press  statement  which  appears  to  have 
started  the  circulation  of  such  reports  as  that  mentioned  by  Rep- 
resentative Cochran  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Over- 
f^eas  Graves  Decoration  Trust  grew  to  $200,000  during  1939  and. 
In  part,  sakl:  * 

"Under  French  law  a  concession  fee  becomes  due  on  every  grave 
every  15  years.  When  the  first  time  limit  expired  following  the 
norld  War  it  devclrped  that  the  bodies  of  many  American  sol- 
dlr IS  sailors,  and  marines  faced  the  poi^ibilitv  of  being  exhumed 
and  burned  in  lime  pits  unless  the  grave  concession  ieea  were 
paul. 

Inquiry  by  the  Times  nt  the  War  Department,  before  General 
Pershing's  letter  to  Representative  Cochran  waa  made  public 
brought  the  following  Information  from  tne  Army  General  Staff- 

An  agreement  between  the  French  and  United  States  Govern- 
ments, signed  July  27,  1922.  slighUy  more  than  5  years  after  the 
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United  States  entered  the  World  War.  mide  provi.'^len  for  dona- 
tion by  the  French  Govr-rnment  of  grounds  for  establishment  of 
Amci.can  nuhtary  cemeteries  there  for  the  burial  of  American 
war  dead. 

Article  2  cf  this  agreement  reads: 
ty."^l\^  French  Government  hereby  grants  to  the   Government   of 
ac  ui-ed''"'^  States  the  free   and  perpetual  use  of  the   grounds  so 

Article  3  nf  the  same  agreement  reads: 

"Sl:ou!d  the  Government  of  the  Ut.ited  States  evacuate  these 
cemeteries  in  whOe  or  In  part,  the  grounds  thus  evacuated  shaU 
DC  :,o,d  by  the  French  Government  and  the  net  procred*  of  such 
sales  be  paid  by  the  French  Government  to  the  Government  of 
tne  Ui:ited  States," 

Under  the  terms  of  this  agreement  there  are  six  permanent 
American  military  cemeteries  in  France,  and  under  similar  ag-ec- 
ments  there  aie  two  others,  located,  respectively,  in  Belgium  and 
tngiand.  " 

The  land  on  which  the  American  military  cemeteries  in  Frar-e 
are  located  was  acquired  under  a  special  grant  by  which  tie 
French  Government  gave  to  the  United  States  the  right  to  u-^e 
tins  land  m  perpetuity,  without  payment  of  taxes  or'  duties  of 
any  kind,  as  a  burial  place  exclusively  for  members  of  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  who  lost  their  lives  during  the  World 
War.  Interment  in  French  civilian  cemeteries,  of  course  is 
subject  to  general  French  law,  Tnis  provides  that  a  permanent 
Pxct  caJed  a  -concession  k  perpetuity"  may  be  purchased  or  that 
a  plot  may  be  rented  for  a  limited  number  of  years  with  a  right 
to  renew.  ^ 

An  indication  that  it  is  in  reference  to  American  soldiers  who 
remnined  m  France  and  died  after  the  war  that  the  Overseas  Graves 
Decoration  Trust  chiefly  operates  is  given  in  a  court  authorization 
ootamed  by  the  American  Legion  in  Indianapolis  in   1937 

The  complete  text  of  the  American  Legion  press  statement  con- 
crrninc  the  Overseas  Graves  Decoration  >rust,  issued  during  the 
Chicago  convention,  also  tends  to  substantiate  this  explanation 
w  'f  T^"*"!'  J^  ^°'"^'  °''^-  ^°''  ex.antnle,  that  onlv  10  American 
World  War  dead  were  disinterred  and  reburied  with  the  use  of  the 
funds  of  this  trust  during  1939. 

Several  years  ago  the  American  Legion,  aided  by  the  French 
authorities  and  American  consular  officers,  made  a  thorough  census 
of  the  graves  in  French  civilian  cemeteries  of  former  American 
soldiers   and  a   considerable  number  were   located.     Tlie  American 

rfr^?r  .\  "V'^l"^"^  ^  P/°J^"  ^°r  ^  Legion  plot  In  the  new  Neuilly 
Cemetery  which  was  chosen  as  it  is  in  the  immediate  suburbs  of 
Pans  and  a  considerable  number  of  American  ex-soldiers  already 
were  buried  there.  It  also  is  the  place  of  burial  for  persons  who 
die  at  the  American  Hospital  of  Paris,  which  is  located  in  Neuillv 
Some  burials  have  already  been  made,  and  ex-soldiers,  sailors   6r 

^%^i,'?^^r,w  °  '^"nf  '^'''l''^  '^"^  ^^""^^  W^^  a'-e  eligible  for  burial 
n  this  plot,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  they  held  membership  in 
the  American  Legion.     Working  in  cooperation  with  its  Paris  post 

^lun^^T^T^^Tn^  ^*^"  ""^^^^^  ^°  ^^«  concentration  iSlts 
vaults  m  the  Neuilly  Cemetery  of  the  bodies  of  American  ex-servtce 
men  buried  m  French  civilian  cemeteries,  and  it  Is  In  this  con- 
nection that  considerable  expenditures  from  the  Legion's  Overseas 
Graves  Decoration  Trust  have  been  made.  '-'^erstas 

t,  IP^f^'^  ^^-^S^  American  soldiers,  sailors,  and  marines  who  gave 
their  lives  m  Europe  and  European  waters  during  the  World  War 
the  number  who  still  remain  'unknown'  is  4,431  "  savs  an  offlcial 
statement  of  the  American  Battle  Monuments  Commission  "Th% 
number  includes  1.643  who  are  burled  in  unidentified  graves  in 
the  permanent  American  militarv-  cemeteries  in  Europe-  l  M7  w^ose 
grave  is  the  sea.  1.250  whose  remains  have  never  been  found  and 
CemS^^r^""  ^"'"^^  ''''°  ''  ''"""^  "*  *^^  Arlington  National 
"At   the   time   of  the   armistice   there   were   approximatelv   2  400 

?f^f  I'Lf^'fT^  '"  ^'l'''''  American  dead  were  temporarily  lurled 
After   hostilities   ceased,   provision   was   made   for   the    Dermanent 
burial  of  thes^  bodies  in  accordance  with  the  expre^^^hes' oJ 
the  nearest  relatives  concerned,  and  the  eight  permanent  American 

^n'^nJT'V?  ^^'°P'  ^""  established.  Thise  c?mSerTes\^Si  theS 
30  902  burials  now  contain  the  graves  of  all  members  of  the  Arner- 
lean  forces  whose  bodies  remain  in  Europe  except  as  follows  Fortv- 
two  men  whose  bodies  were  left  In  their  origln4^  graves  outside  the 
cemeteries  at  the  request  of  relatives;  18  who  ar^bSi^1.enea?h 
the  Lafayette  Escadrille  Monument  at  Garches.  near  Paris  where 
I  their  former  comrades  of  the  Escadrille  also  are  burted-  those 
whose  bodies  were  released  to  relatives  for  private  Interment  iS 
those  whose  remains  have  not  been  found."  ^^^enx,,  ana 

At  the  request  of  nearest  of  kin,  approximately  46  000  of  th<. 
American  World  War  dead  overseas  were  returned  to  this  countr^ 
for  final  interment.  ^^ui^wy 

There  are  now  burled  In  permanent  American  military  cemeteries 
abroad  30.902  American  World  War  veterans,  of  which  368  are  in 
the  Flanders  Field  Cemetery  in  Belgium  and  468  in  the  Brook  wood 
Cemetery  in  England,  while  30,066  are  burled  In  the  6  such  ceme- 
teries m  France,  as  follows:  Fourteen  thousand  two  hundred  and 
forty  in  the  Meuse-Argonne;  6,012  in  the  Oise-Alsne-  4  157  in  th« 
St  Mihlel;  2,288  in  the  Aisne-Marne;  1,833  in  the  Somme  and 
1,541  in  the  Suresnes. 

"The  work  of  removing  bodies  to  their  final  graves  from  the  2  400 
American  burial  places  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the  armLsfce  " 
says  ftn  official  publication  of  the  Battle  Moniiments  Commission 
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"began  shortly  thereafter  a:.d  \va.~  ccmplctrd  In  1322  Th'?5e  re- 
movals were  made  in  such  a  way  that  the  relative  sizes  cf  the 
battlifield  cemeteries  now  Rive  a  good  idea  of  the  comparative 
importance  oi  each  of  the  pniicipal  American  operations  with 
rttopect  lo  the  others." 


Governor  James 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  GUEEEY 

OV    rKN.\<YLVANiA 

IN"  THE  SEX  ATI-;  OF  TUK   L'XITKD  STATES 

Wt'd7icsday.  CcLohcr  23  'legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4>    1U39 


EDITORIAL  FROM  PITTSBURGH   PREt:3 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President.  I  a.<^k  unnnimous  ccn.scnt  to 
havt'  pnn'ad  m  !he  Appendix  cf  the  Rfcofd  an  ed.tori  il  from 
the  P.tt;;bure:h  Preis  ' -Scripp.'^-Howaid"  of  Sunday.  October 
22.  19:".9.  I  e.m  .^'ire  the  majority  cf  my  ccllcapues  on  the  other 
side  will  enjoy  readins;  this  editorial  when  th^y  notice  the 
titlf  :  "Jan-K  s  Run.s  for  President  at  Public  Expense." 

There  beins  :io  objpction.  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  m  the  Record,  as  follow.^: 

IFrcm  the  P.:tsh',;i;;h  Pro.-s  cf  October  22.  1939 1 

JAMES   RUNS   J'OR    t'KFSirENT   AT   PUSLIC   EXPENSE 

The  advertisements  which  the  James  adminlstraticn  is  running 
In  national  pen  -rilcal^.  at  a  co.st  of  nrarly  $11  030  per  month  to  thfe 
taxpayers,  border  on  outright   dishonesty 

Not  only  do  they  ctmtain  haU-truth-  and  v.n-'riiths,  but  the  nature 
cf  th:-:n  IS  obviciisly  pcihtuMh -intended  to  bocst  the  national  rcpu- 
tatii-n  of  Gov.  Arrimr  H    Jame.s. 

U  yen  d  I  not  b>>l;eve  thi.s,  we  a.«k  you  to  tiun  ^o  pr.gf^  87  >  :f  the 
curr.'iit  Saairday  Evening  Post  and  see  for  your.-elf.  and  then  to 
fcend  for  the  bouklet  described  in  the  advertisemfnt  and  a'so  to 
examine  it. 

This  admiristration.  which  has  so  bitterly  attick"d  the  hmiesty 
of  the  proviouo  DeincKTatic  regime.  Is  u.sing  taxpaytr  .^  money"  in  a 
mi-tluid  wliich  we  rhiu-ge  is  immoral  and  unfair. 

We  rail  y(nir  attention  to  a  story  on  page  1  of  today's  Pnss  by 
Robert  Tavh^r.  our  Harrl.-burg  correspondent,  which  analyzes  the 
ciamis  nude  in  the  latest  James  advertl-,ing  and  cumparv.-,  them 
Wi'  h  ilie  actual  facts. 

Evt  rybody  knows  that  Govrrnor  James  is  runnln:; — or  thinl:.s  he 
l.-  running-  fv.r  the  Pit.-idencv  He  even  has  a  Prvsidentail  cam- 
paign manager.  Col.  Carl  L.  F=tes,  a  Texa.j  newspaper  ovntr  and 
oil  man.  who  moved  to  Harri.'-burg  to  direct  his  Presid-nual  boriml-t. 

And  new  it  develops  that  the  Governor  also  has  a  Presidential 
piifclKity  bureau,  operating  under  the  name  of  the  nevv'ly  created 
department  i.f  commerce,  which  ha,s  a  $11:5.700  advert! ^in<T  fund  for 
the  type  of  material  now  appearing  and  another  $227,700  for  ad- 
vertising de-'ignt  d  to  attract  tourists.  So,  In  acidition  to  the  copy 
now  .ippeanng.  you  may  soon  expect  to  se"  seme  tour.st  advertising 
cont:'i!.ii:g  the  Governor's  picture  and  telling  how  he  has  improved 
the  beauty  o:  Penn'^ylvan.ia 

Fo-..r  l-.undred  thousand  dollars  was  taken  from  the  State  motor 
fund  f  rna  rly  used  exclusively  to  build  and  m.amtain  highways — • 
to  finance  the  new  department  which  has  been  turned  into  a  James 
publicity  bureau. 

Th;^  claims  contained  In  the  current  advertisement  are  amazing. 
Amjr.g  them  is  a  contention  that  State  pay  rolls  have  been  cut 
17  per^'ent  and  administrative  expcn.-e  has  been  cut  20  pf-rcent. 

Tliere's  Just  one  an.swer  to  such  extravagant  claims:  If  true,  then 
why  did  tlie  James  administration  reenact  every  one  of  the  $163.- 
000.000  of  cineigency  taxation  imposed  by  the  Earle  administration. 
and  v  huh  the  Governor  attacked  during  his  cam.paign  as  driving 
busui!\~s  from  the  State?  Why.  if  true,  is  Pennsylvania  now  faced 
with  a  spvcial  lectislative  session  to  raise  through  new  taxation  an 
addit'onal  $150,000,000  in  relief  funds  not  provided  for  at  the 
regular  sfssion? 

The  advertisement  dechires  that  175.000  persons  were  taken  oCT 
rellel  rolls  from  January  7  to  June  3 — but  the  records  of  the  depart- 
ment of  public  assistance  shows  704.909  on  State  relief  J.uiuary 
7  and  717  h35  on  Slate  relief  June  3 — an  actual  increase. 

Tlie  Pennsvlvania  booklet  recently  prepared  by  the  Department 
of  Commerce  star's  cfT  with  a  full-page  picture  and  me :  aze  of 
Goveri;or  Jame^.  and  then  proceeds  to  tell  of  ereat  industrial  de- 
velopments during  his  administration,  among  whkh  are  con.^truc- 
tiun  cf  the  Ctri-.t  .ne-Illinols  Co  s  Irvin  works  and  tiie  new  J.  &  L 

strip  mill  ai'd  the  electrification  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad all 

of  which  took  plaee  u-;der  the  Earle  adniln;stra'lon.  but  for  which 
nelth  r  th.r  :.or  anv  other  administration  was  entitled  to  a:  y  credit. 

Such  thinj;s  as  this,  we  (ontfiid.  are  fal.se  a-al  nrslead:;.  ;;  and 
the  expenditure  rf  Sate  funds  to  boost  the  percOnal  block  of  the 
Governor  is  a  gro.-.s  misuse  of  public  money. 


Dedication  of  Calvin  Coolid{<e  Hridjje 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  re:\l-\rks 

or 

HON.  HENRY  CAP,OT  EODGE,  Jr, 

1  >]     .M.\.^.- ACHI   .SK  1  I  :- 

IN'  THE  SEXA'IE  C>F  THE   rXITKP  .-'TATES 

\Vcc:nLi>day.  October  25  'kgislativc  dan  cf  Wrducsday. 
October  4).  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON     DAVID    I      WAI.SH.    OP    ^!ASSAC1R'SETTS, 

GClUDFii    1^.    lUoa 


Mr.  LODGE.  Mr.  Pn-sidont.  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  in.st-rtt  d  m  the  Appendix  of  th-^  Record  an  address  by 
Tiiy  eo;icai.iUt'  the  senior  Sen, dor  Irnm  Ma.>-aehu>ctts  !  Mr. 
VV.\i.sni  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  dedication  of  <hc 
Cahin  Ccolidgc  Br:d.,e  al  Nortlamiit.,  n.  Ma^.s.,  on  C»)lumbus 
Day.  October  12,  1J;J9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addre  ,s  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  fellows: 

Tiu'  name  of  Calvm  Coolidgc  cannot  be  emblazoned  too  often 
or  ni  too  n^any  plac;.'S  throughout  the  length  and  br.  auth  of  this 
Republic,  It  stands  for  and  represents  all  that  is  best  'n  g  .  d 
citlzenihip  and  for  all  that  is  outstanding  among  the  a* tributes 
that  malie  for  an  honorab  e  public  offlclal. 

Particularly  fitting  it  is  that  here  In  his  home  city  of  Nonhamj)- 
tcn  we  should  dedicate  a  bridge  to  his  memory — the  .solid  mater '.d 
and  strength  of  which  so  well  typifies  the  strong  and  lncorru;-tib!e 
character  of  the  man.  E'en  more  appropriate,  it  seems  to  me.  is 
the  ereciicn  cf  this  beautiful  arch  across  the  Connecilcut  River. 
While  Calvin  Coolidge  spent  most  of  the  years  of  his  life  as  a 
resident,  honored  clti/'en.  and  faithful  public  official  of  the  city  of 
Northampton,  he  betonged  in  a  very  special  way  to  New  England. 
He  typUied  those  fine  qualities  that  men  everywhere  n.s.vciate  with 
the  New  England  stock  from  which  he  sprvnit;— industry,  thr'ft, 
caution,  prudence,  a  profound  concept, on  of  the  dignity  of  rltn^en- 
shlp,  and  a  rigid  ccmpliance  with  the  trusteeship  of  public  <  mce. 

Most  appropriately,  I  repeal  do  we  emblnzon  the  nam"  of  Calvin 
Coolidge  across  the  Connecticut  River.  Tlus  beautiful  stream  in 
the  very  heart  of  New  England,  sweeping  down  from  'he  moun- 
taii'tops.  its  waters  en  tlie  way  to  the  sea  kissing  tlie  shor-.-s  v:  lour 
ot  the  New  England  Stales,  winding  its  course  through  rocky  hills. 
leiiile  valleys,  and  wooded  fields,  reflects  a  real  picture  of  New  Ens- 
land.  On  Its  banks  were  unfolded  the  life  of  tliose  sturdv  juoneers 
of  New  England  early  days,  the  men  and  women  wivj  convened  Us 
rorky  pastures  Into  cultivated  fields,  H 're  ali  ng  us  banks  were 
larni's'^t  d  the  rusl.ai;;  wattrs  tlni»  provided  the  neces-;:rv  power  for 
the  e.-tablishment  of  New  Enizhmd's  earlv  indu-tries.  He.e  in  the 
d  s'ance  from  this  bridge  can  be  sien  the  smokes' aclis  !)e!ching 
out  huge  clouds  of  smoke,  mdieating  the  presence  of  the  m.iiiy 
industries  wherein  men  and  women  t..il  m  the  present-day  stnu'rle 
to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves  and  their  children  under  the 
mas.--production  methods  of  our  dv.  Small  villages,  large  cities, 
the  hcnies  of  the  poor,  the  m.an.^ion.s  of  the  rich,  the  struggles  of 
the  farmer,  the  problems  of  the  toiler,  all  the  problem.s  that'repro- 
sent  American  life  are  here.  Calvm  Coolidite  embraced  and  knew 
them  all  in  his  long  years  of  service  and  sacrifice  for  his  fellow- 
nun.  This  maj(  stic  river  over  which  this  brid  ;e  hius  been  built 
win  embrace  for  generations  all  the  hopes  and  all  the  aspirations 
of  the  free  people  of  New  England,  and  we  must  seek  a.,  he  did  to 
solve  them  riehtly  In  our  day. 

Almost  the  entire  life  of  Calvin  Coolidge  was  given  to  the  publ-c 
■sei'ice.  He  nioved  In  a  steady  course  from  the  sinrp^lest  and 
humblest  position  In  the  ser\ice  of  his  fellow  men  to  the  highest 
in  State  and  Nation.  A  public  career  that  is  a  striking  example  of 
the  equality  of  opportunity  that  Americans  con.-^ider  one  of  our 
priceless  heritages  under  our  free  institutions.  I  like  to  think  of 
Calvin  Coolidge,  and  I  am  sure  that  people  of  America  like  to 
thin';  of  him  not  only  as  a  great  American  and  executive  but  a.s 
a  man  whose  sterling  character  elevated  any  office  which  he  hi  Id  to 
exceptional  heights  cf  dignity  and  re.-^pect.  As  President  he  i.^  to 
be  particularly  praised  for  his  in.'tincts  of  .sound  finance  and  ( con- 
omy.  which  marked  his  whole  career  from  beginning  to  end  and 
which  were  bred  deep  in  his  New  En;-;!aMd  character.  He  was 
transparently  honest,  genuinely  cautious,  couraeeous.  but  not 
blatantly  so:  modest,  laconic,  the  antithesis  of  deiiuigogvicry.  All 
of  the'-e  fine  traits  m  the  perfcimance  of  his  ofGciil  trust  wou  for 
him  the  respect  of  all  who  knew  him. 

No  man  of  our  time  has  made  a  more  marked  impression  on  his 
fellow  men,  lar:^ely  due  to  h..s  simple  tastes,  his  unprL'tentioif^ncrs, 
personal  modesty,  and  his  persrinal  probi'y.  His  name  v>ill  be  a 
gospel  and  irspiratlon  to  future  gen<rations.  Tl:ils  bridge  dedi- 
cated to  his  memory  will  h-'p  not  only  to  pcipctuate  lus  memory 
but  will  be  an  Incentive  and  inspiiation  to  all  who  pass  here  to 
emulate  his  fin,-  qualities  that  w,>  hiive  inh  Tited  from  his  sterling 
career.  Mi'y  the  spirit  of  Calvin  Coolidge  guide  and  direct  us  to 
pn-rve  his  ideals,  to  live  his  fin,-  public  virtues,  and  to  bequeath 
to  posloTity  a  record  a&  glorious  as  his. 
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Subversive  Activities  in  tlie  United  States 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSH  LEE 

OF  flKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  SExNATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) .  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  REV    REMBERT  OILMAN  SMITH 


Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  President.  I  think  the  Dies  committee  of 
the  House  is  doing  a  good  job.  I  am  for  it.  I  am  glad 
thty  are  turning  the  light  on  subversive  activities  in  this 
country.  Tliey  have  my  full  support  in  that  effort.  I  hope 
they  will  continue  to  tenr  the  mask  from  all  the  Communists 
and  Faiicist  organizauons  in  this  country.  Fuithermore, 
1  hope  they  can  bring  to  light  and  have  discharged  such 
Govornment  employees,  if  any,  who  support  un-American 
activities. 

Ill  that  connection.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appt^ndix  of  the  Record  a  statement  from 
the  Pu?verend  Rcmbcrt  Oilman  Smith,  representing  the  Okla- 
homa League  Against  Communism,  Nazi-ism.  and  Fascism. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

RFPEAI.    TIIE     EMBARGO! 

(By   Rev.    Rembert    Gilman    Smith.   Tulsa,    Okla  ) 

The  Congress  should  at  once  repeal  the  embargo  against  the 
rati"  of  war  materials  to  warrlnp  nations  of  the  earth,  and  we 
.'■hculd  sell  all  we  can  make  to  nations  that  have  the  money  with 
which  to  buy  them  and  ships  in  which  to  carry  them  from  our 
ports. 

To  do  tills  would  not  be  a  violation  of  neutrality  as  a  prin- 
ciple, to  which  our  Government  Is  now  committed.  Though  the 
rcpeiJ  of  the  embargo  would  likely  help  Great  Britain  and  France, 
.«uch  repeal  would  not  be  a  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  our 
Govenunent,  which  cannot  Justly  bti-  blamed  for  the  naval 
Irferlorlty  of  Gemiany  and  Russia,  and  their  greater  distance  from 
our  ports.  It  Is  neutral  to  sell  to  none,  and  equally  so  to  sell 
to  all. 

The  manufacture  and  sale  of  war  materials  would  Improve  our 
financial  condition.  Millions  now  Idle  would  be  put  to  work,  and 
dividends  would  increase.  We  have  done  all  in  our  power  to'  pre- 
vrnt  the  outbreak  of  war.  but  in  vain.  It  is  likely  that  the 
European  war  will  last  for  years,  and  our  business  mav  well 
adjust  It.self  to  this  reality. 

The  repeal  of  the  embargo  may  be  of  decided  aid  to  Great 
Britain  and  France.  Their  ability  to  get  war  materials  In  this 
country  might  even  be  the  factor  which  would  make  their  vic- 
tory possible.  Our  Government  Is  neutral,  but  our  citizens  are 
not,  and,  as  President  Roo^ivclt  (with  more  wisdom  than  Presi- 
dent Wilson  showed  In  1914,  when  he  asked  for  neutrality  in 
thought)  adrmtted  that  such  neutrality  is  Impossible.  Tliere 
are  citizens  who  wish  the  victory  of  Oerniany  and  of  Russia, 
but  they  are  very  few  In  mimber.  Most  of  our  people  are  in 
favor  of  Great  Britain  and  France. 

The  success  in  arms  of  Great  Britain  and  of  France  would  safe- 
guard our  peace,  but  that  of  Germany  and  Russia  would  endanger 
It  Nazi-ism  and  communism  are  avowed  and  active  enemies  of 
our  traditional  political  doctrlae.  By  propaganda  and  by  organ- 
ization, planted  within  our  country,  they  have  been  and  are 
teeklng  to  sabutiige  and  to  destroy  cur  freedom.  In  this  diabolical 
work  they  have  secured  the  aid  of  certain  deluded  or  corrupted 
citizens,  some  In  places  of  pr-  minence  in  church,  state,  educa- 
tion, and  business.  They  are  the  descendants  of  Simple  Simon 
rr  of  Benedict  Arnold.  It  is  high  tim.e  to  purge  the  influence  of 
these  traitors  to  American  representative  democracy.  Those  who 
were  born  In  Germany,  or  In  Rus«:in,  ought  to  go  back,  carrying 
with  them  every  acquired  American  comrade  Russia  and  Oer- 
niany have  not  declared  war  on  the  United  States  pro  forma,  but 
communism  and  nazi-lsm  are  waging  a  shrewd  and  sinister  war 
on  our  principles  and  institutions. 

European  dictators  not  only  strive  to  destroy  representative 
democracy,  they  lu.st  with  in.-^atlablc  appetites  over  "our  vast  wealth. 
Hitler  ato'e  $400,000,000  from  the  Jc\«  s.  and  $58,000,000  out  of  the 
b..nJcs  of  Prag.ue;  Stalin  plans  and  plots  to  take  property  away 
fr'.  m  poivcns  and  corporations  that  now  own  it  in  all  capitaL.stlc 
natlou.-,  and  to  put  It  in  the  pos.'-esslon  of  a  small  niimbcr  of 
cumjnl„ars  who  will  rule  with  ru'hless  cruelty.  No  other  nation 
equaK  Russia  in  the  matter  of  the  highly  concentrated  control 
cjf  wealth.  They  mockingly  caU  this  communism,  and  seme  fools 
even  call  it  democracy. 

Servants  of  Hitler  and  Stalin  are  working  with  shrewdness  and 
zeal  in  the  United  States.    They  are  supposed  to  be  deadly  ene- 


mies, but  they  will  likely  become  allies  here,  at  the  psvchological 
moment    as  In  Europe. 

The  embargo  should  be  repealed  so  that  Great  Britain  and 
France  can  get  war  materials  here.  In  contrast  with  Russia  and 
Germany,  they  are  not  linaciing  this  country  with  propaganda 
and  .-^ples;  'hey  are  not  disturbing  and  destroying  the  loyalty  of 
our  weak-minded  or  money-loving  citizens.  There  are  no"  organ- 
izations which  display  at  the  same  tim.e  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
and  the  flaf;s  of  Great  Britain  and  Prance;  there  are  organizations 
which  floa'  the  swastika  and  the  hammer  and  sickle  above  the 
Stars  and   Stripes, 

If  Great  Britain  and  France  win  the  war,  our  peace  and  safety 
will  be  confirmed;  if  Germany  ana  Russia  win  it,  our  peace  will 
crash.  The  opinion  that  our  first  line  of  defense  is  not  In  France 
is  correct  whether  or  not  we  send  a  single  soldier  to  Europe. 
Ccm.munism  and  nazi-ism  have  programs  for  the  penetration 
of  the  United  States  by  propaganda,  by  spies,  and  bv  organization, 
and  they  are  being  carried  out.  These  programs  would  be  con- 
tinued If  Stalin  and  Hitler  were  to  die  today.  The  bibles  of  the.se 
two  systems  are  the  Communist  Manifesto  of  Marx  and  Engels. 
German  Socialists,  and  Meln  Kampf,  by  the  furious  Fuehrer  himself. 

Hitler  and  Stalin  are  endangering  civilization  as  it  has  not  been 
endangered  since  Charles  Martel  won  the  Battle  of  Tours  They 
have  won  at  Warsaw;  if  they  win  at  the  Maginot  line.  In  the 
North  Sea.  at  Paris,  and  at  London,  a  new  dark  age  will  begin. 

We  should  inamediately  proceed  to  the  large-scale  production 
of  war  materials.  seUing  all  we  can  spare  to  other  nations  By 
doing  so.  we  will  be  getting  ready  for  war.  if  it  comes,  and  it 
likely  will.  The  war  spirit  inflames  the  nations,  the  weapons  of 
war  are  multiplied  with  the  setting  of  the  sun.  Otir  vast  actual 
and  potential  wealth  Is  coveted  by  other  nations;  we  hold  a  polit- 
ical doctrine  which  the  dictators  detest  and  are  determined  to 
destroy. 

Our  Army  and  Navy  should  be  increased;  our  agricultural,  min- 
eral, and  Industrial  resources  shctild  be  converged  on  the  making 
of  war  materials,  some  of  which  we  should  sell,  and  much  of 
which  we  shotild  save  for  our  own  use.  Tlie  planet  Mars  is  in  the 
ascendant  now.     We  mtist  "sell  ovir  cloaks  and  buy  swords." 


Propaganda,  Peace,  Preparedness 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4) ,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    DAVTD    I.    WALSH,    OP    MASSACHUSETTS, 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  permission  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  me  on  last  Labor  Day  at  Holyoke.  Mass..  and  also  delivered 
over  the  National  Broadcasting  Forum,  on  the  qU2Stion  of 
propaganda,  peace,  and  preparedness. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

For  months  past  I  have  repeatedly  urged  the  absolute  necessity 
for  the  United  States  to  maintain  a  "policy  of  complete  detachment 
from  the  diplomatic  intrigues  and  military  alliances  which  have  re- 
cently harassed  practically  every  part  of  the  Old  World.  I  have 
alluded  to  our  experience  In  the  World  War.  wherein  we  sent  men 
and  trea.sure  to  the  battlefields  of  Europe  In  the  Idealistic  belief, 
then  loudly  proclaimed,  that  our  Intervention  would  establish  a  new 
world  order  based  on  Justice  and  democracy.  It  is  now  obvious  that 
Instead  of  promoting  peace  the  treaty  written  after  that  war  laid 
the  groundwork  for  constant  di.scord  and  the  present  war.  In  the 
many  years  I  have  been  a  Member  of  the  United  States  Senate,  I 
have  never  heard  a  Senator  or  other  public  man  defend  Its  basic 
Justice. 

We  were  asked  by  the  terms  of  that  treaty  to  Join  in  preserving. 
In  the  language  of  the  Covenant  proposed,  "the  territorial  Integrity 
and  political  independence"  of  virtually  the  entire  world. 

The  framers  of  that  treaty  miscalculated  the  facts;  they  failed  to 
realize  the  Irnporsibillty  of  suppressing  for  all  time  the  a'splmtiona. 
and  deep-seated  Instincts  of  intrinsically  proud  and  ambitious 
peoples,  however  debatable  their  concept  of  Justice. 

Whether  this  analysis  of  the  situation  is  all  Inclusive  or  not.  It  is 
an  incontrovertible  fact  that  our  people  long  ago  positively  deter- 
m-ined  not  to  become  embroiled  in  the  bitter  strife  proceeding  con- 
stantly from  territorial  disputes  resulting  from  the  Versailles  TVeaty, 

As  human  beings  and  Americans,  we  are  Imbued  ■^-ith  deepest: 
sympathy  for  the  masses  of  people  now  confronted  by  the  horror^ 
of  war.  We  can  well  understand  the  Eentlments  they  hai'bor  over 
the  terrifying  prospects  of  the  present  Internecine  stilie  in  Europo. 
How  tragic  and  how  helpless  Is  their  plight,  facing  with  fear  and 
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trcmbllnsr.  hc^tllitles  thit  will  d-'stroy  their  licmos.  lay  wastf^  their 
lar.d«,  \istt  Innorrnt  nonconi^ut.int  p^pulntioris  wth  poverty. 
doath.  and  with  slaughter  o!  thcjr  youth.  Tlie  man  fir  wcman 
wciild  be  indetd  uiifeehnE^  who  is  not  prcfcundly  iroved  by  the 
Ir.h'iman  situation  in  Eurc:x? 

We  are  prepared,  I  am  ;njre.  to  u.'^e  evcr^'  mr'an.=!  at  our  di-posal 
Fhcrt  of  involving  our  own  Nation  to  brin^  about  amicable  settle- 
ments of  the  que;tion.s  respotisible  for  this  grave  situation.  In 
fact,  the  country  has  Erenerally  approved  of  the  overtures  already 
made  to  certa.n  foreltrn  powers  by  Presirlrnt  Rooseve'*  in  the  in- 
tenst  of  peace  ar.d  hi.s  efforts  to  safeguard  innocent  women  and 
children. 

Let  me  sptak  plainly  to  you,  my  fellow  countrymen.  Tlie  iion- 
Involvement  of  the  Uni'ed  States  in  the  war  now  ra'^.n?  in  Europe 
Is  almost  en*lr"ly  wi'hm  the  control  of  your  Federal  oftlcials,  the 
Pre.-ident.  ti;e  State  Department,  and  the"  Conpre^.s.  They  are  the 
sole  a'.tencie.'^  that  can  Inv-lve  this  country  in  this  war.  We  mu.-t 
cooperate  with  them  wholeheartedly  as  long  as  their  attitude  is 
one  of  strict  neutrality. 

We  mu?t.  however,  "be  on  guard  to  bring  ihe  full  force  of  public 
opinion  again.st  anv  position  of  an  unneutral  character  that  the 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  our  Government  takes  I 
rcp<at.  wheth?T  we  shall  continue  to  enjoy  peace  and  keep 
American  yntuhs  out  of  this  slaughter  depend.s  upon  the  cap  icity 
of  your  public  officials  to  act  regardless  of  their  sympathies.  Is 
this  impos.-ible?  Many  believe  we  cannot  avoid  being  drawn  in. 
because  of  our  strong  and  largely  one-sided  sympathies.  It  13 
expressed  In  the  phra.~e  "We  cani^ot  keep  out  " 

It  Is  d.fflcult  to  be  master  over  one's  sympathies  when  they  are 
lntcn.-~e,  as  they  are  likely  to  be  and  especially  wh.-^n  one's  s-inpa- 
thles  are  exhilarated  by  propaganda  and  .stones  of  atrocities  When 
we  read  these  stories  let  us  rrmtmber  that  war  is  a  bestial  game 
and  lei  us  become  mere  determined  than  ever  to  ke:  p  our  si.n.s  out 
of  war. 

Our  present  position  is  obvious.  It  is  clearly  min.d  'ti  d  by  the 
will  of  practically  all  of  our  citizens. 

Certain  events  are  transpiring  in  our  country  trday  which  'end-r 
It  inercasinglv  diffl?u!t  for  us  to  retain  this  much  de'^ired  strict 
lieu  rality  I  refer  to  the  very  intensive  propaganda  campaigns  that 
will  be  staged  Tliis  is  not  new  for  America,  nor  surprising.  It 
has  happened  before  It  occurred  before  the  World  War.  It  has 
cfnitiniied  in  relation  to  the  questions  of  the  foreign  debts,  the 
Wor^d  Court,  and  other  European  pcwer-dipl'  m.pcy  objectives. 

Betv.-een  1914  and  1917  thi.-.  campaign  to  enibroil  us  in  war  reached 
Us  zenith  Recall,  for  they  will  now  be  repeated,  the  atrocity  st  ries, 
terrifying  in  every  detail,  since  proved  in  large  measure  to  be  with- 
out authentic  fmiridation.  Remember  the  great  moral  i.ssue  that 
was  drawn  at  that  time  between  democracy  and  autocracy  Recall 
the  appeals  to  our  self-interest;  "If  you  do  not  fight  this  enemy  of 
deiu' cracy  on  European  soil,  you  will  have  to  tight  it  in  America." 
Remember  the  flood  of  trained  lecturers,  even  ministers  of  the 
Gospel,  who  overran  the  country  delivering  these  very  same  argu- 
ments. 

Recall  also  the  prophecies  of  disaster  to  trade  and  loss  of  com- 
mercial loans  if  we  did  not  fight  side  by  side  with  the  Allies. 

The  results  that  followed  are  well  known.  Over  50  000  American 
youth  were  killed  in  France,  hundreds  of  thou.sand.=;  more  wounded, 
permanently  maimed,  disabled,  or  bereft  of  reas^^n.  Billions  of 
dollars  .spent  in  the  struggle.  Billions  more  loaned  to  our  Allies — 
never  repaid— but  constituting  in  the  resentment  aroused  by  our 
efforts  to  collect  them,  living  proof  of  the  old  Shakespearean  adage: 
"A  loan  oft  loses  both  itself  and  friend." 

Today  history  is  repeating  Itself.  Instead  of  being  saved  for 
posterity — the  asserted  objective  of  the  World  War — den^ocracy 
has   been   crushed   and   destroyed   In   many   great   nations 

Do  you  believe  the  propagandists  will  not  again  feverishly  start  to 
work  as  they  did  In  the  World  War  years,  disseminating  "the  same 
fallacies  calculated  to  lead  us  Into  another  wnrld  holocaut? 

Let  me  allude  to  some  of  the  principal  fallacies.  They  will  have 
a  familiar  ring.  Perhaps  you  have  unconsciously  been"  impressed 
by  some  of  these  specious  arguments  which  have  already  flooded 
the  country. 

First  and  foremost,  now  that  war  rages  In  Europe,  the  United 
States  will  not  be  able  to  keep  out  of  it.  This  argument  rests  on 
the  fal.«e  premise  that  we  are  bound  to  take  sides  with  the  so-called 
denux-racies  Otherwise  two  harrowing  consequences  will  ensue: 
D'nioiracy  will  be  destroyed  in  the  world  and  we  will  be  the  next 
niurk  'd  for  extinction,  our  trade,  commerce,  and  finruicial  rela- 
tionships would  be  decimated  by  the  victorious,  ruthless  dicta- 
tors. Such  asscrtior.s  assume  that  If  we  do  not  fight  m  Europe 
wc  will  be  forced  t-o  li  :ht  here.  The  answer  to  this  fallacy  is  plain. 
If  we  mu.~t  light  in  .'^elf-defeiiGC.  by  all  means,  let  us  be  prepared  to 
make  a  tight  tiiat  will  insure  a  smashing  defeat  of  our  aggressors. 
Ix-t  us  build  an  army,  navy,  and  air  force  not  only  adequate  for 
our  .-elf-protecticn.  but  that  will  command  the  respect  and  for- 
btaiunce  of  the  world.  Let  us  spend  billions  for  self-defen.se  but 
not  one  penny  to  send  American  boys  to  doath  on  foreign  soil. 

Secondly,  the  claim  will  be  made  by  these  propagandists  and 
supported  by  s  mie  of  our  own  high-minded  citizens,  who  have 
sympathy,  based  on  blood  ties  or  imagined  identity  of  Interests 
wi'h  the  alleged  democracies  to  preserve  order  in  the  world.  While 
I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  natural  sympathy  which  some  of  our 
citizens  have  for  their  klnfolk  in  foreign  countries  who  are  liable 
to  be  victims  of  aggression  should  war  start,  let  me  make  this 
observation  We  are  all  prone  to  our  sympathies  for  one  side  or 
an  )ther  In  a  conflict.  Tliat  has  been  true  in  the  past  and  con- 
tributed to  our  attitude  and  final  action  in  the  last  war.  But  the 
bftoic  Laoue   is  clear;    it  La,  Are   those  who   busptaJt  sympathy   and 


favor  intervention — T  note  most  of  them  are  beyond  the  war  a^e — 
jirep.irrd  to  send  their  sons,  husbands,  and  fathers  into  war  In 
the-e  foreign  lands  to  mayhem  and  death? 

I  have  my  sympathies  and  ycu  have  yours,  but  I  conceive  that 
durirg  my  25  years  of  public  life  I  have  never  had  a  more  serious 
or  solemn  obligation  to  my  countrymen  than  that  which  confronts 
me  now — the  solemn  duty  and  grave  responsibility  of  keeping 
Amrrica  from  participating  in  the  present  Eurojx-an  war. 

A'^rord.ng  to  this  view,  we  are.  as  they  would  have  us  believe. 
und  r  an  almost  divinely  imposed  obligation  to  enter  into  selected 
fori  ign  disputes  and  be  prtp.ired  to  hght.  if  necessary,  to  settle 
them  Tins  contention,  it  may  be,  is  theoretically  idealistic  and 
coniiTT-ndable  in  purpose,  but  it  fails  to  acknowledge  the  incontro- 
ve-tible  fact  that  where  a  nation  interferes  in  international  ccm- 
plicatlcn.-,  it  must  exr-ct  inevitably  to  suffer  the  cor^stquences  of 
involvement  in  war. 

Thirdly,  other  propagandists  argue  that  Germany  and  Ru.<^.Ma  are 
pocCe-s  nations  and  liate  religion.  Both  lue  alleged  to  be  intent 
up^.n  d^'stroying  organized  religion  as  we  knuv.-  it  in  the  Chri.itiun 
world. 

1  he;ld  no  brief  for  any  govf  rnment  or  anv  people  apart  from  the 
American  Government  and  the  American  people.  I  am  a  sincere 
behev.  r.  as  most  Americans  are,  in  the  American  system  of  indi- 
vidual liberty,  free  enterprise,  and  com-titutional  rights  of  freedom 
of  religious  worship. 

Foreign  philosophies  which  deny  basic  rights  to  the  people  are  in 
principle  and  method  equally  un-ati.--i.a'ory  to  me,  whether  they 
be  tot.ilitarian  Soviet  states,  which  -up;. res.-,  belief  in  God  and  deny 
the  rights  of  private  property,  or  the  totalitarian  Nazi  state,  winch 
discriminates  against  class  or  creed. 

While  most  regrettable,  tliese  uii-American  theories  are  immate- 
rial .se;  far  as  our  diplomatic  and  business  relations  are  concerned. 
Any  oiher  view  is  unmindful  of  our  history  wherein  we  have  fr^  ni 
the  very  beginning  striven  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  all 
fore.gn  peoples  irrespective  of  their  religion  e)"r  p<'lit;cal  philo-o- 
phies  As  Ame-icans.  desiring  to  live  in  peace  with  the  world,  we 
must  bo  tolerant  of  the  beliefs  and  viev,s  of  others.  h(  wever  con- 
trary to  our  Ideals;  and  acknowledge  their  right  to  establi-h  sy^tenvs 
of  government  t  f  their  own  choosing  It  is  ind:'«"d  unfortunate  if 
anywhere  pee.i.le  are  enslaved.  Ht)wcver.  we  cannot  Jeopardize  our 
own  sell-lntire.  t  to  free  them  unless  we  desire  to  wage  cimtinuous 
warfare  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  inalienable  rights  are 
denied. 

Apart  from  our  sympathies,  we  should  play  no  offlelal  favorites. 
Above  all,  we  must  fix  our  minds  upon  the  one  objective  most  to  be 
desired  by  our  peoph^— peace  Let  us  resolve  never  on  any  pretext 
or  at  any  behest,  however  appealing  suid  subtle,  to  be  drawn  into 
another  vortex  similar  to  that  of  1917 

If  we  must  fif'ht  for  democracy  for  liberty,  for  Justice,  for  home 
and  hre.side  and  family,  for  the  priceless  possessions  of  American 
citl/x  n.^hip.  let  It  be  on  Amfrican  s"il  wlien  we  are  a*tacked.  our 
lands  invaded,  or  v. hen  enemies  make  warlilie  movements  towiird 
contiguous  territory  (;f  the  American  Contin<nt  which  v.-  uld  directly 
endanger  our  security. 

There  will  be  other  varieties  of  propaf-anda,  desi'rned  to  cloud 
the  issues  and  confu.se  our  people  These  were  and  will  be  em- 
ployed in  the  campaign  for  a  m'W  neutrality  law  by  authorizing 
what  is  now  denied  by  the  law  of  the  land,  namelv.  |)ermUting 
our  citizens  to  trade  with  b^UiLterents  In  munition.;  and  supplies 
of  war.  Th.s  proposed  law  would  put  us  in  the  same  po.sltion  we 
occupied  In  the  years  1914  to  1917.  We  would  furnnh  arms  and 
munitions  to  one  side  and  retain  thf^m  from  the  other  It  is  as- 
serted that  In  continuing  m  effect  the  present  neutrality  law 
which  we  enacted  for  our  peace,  when  no  war  threatened  the  world 
and  which  prohibits  all  traffic  !n  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  that 
we  are  in  fact  stripping  England  and  France  of  the  advantage 
they  would  enjoy  if  permitted  to  i  bNain  war  v.eapon:;  from  us  be- 
cause their  powerful  navies  could  restrain  other  nations.  This 
may  be  true  By  prohibiting  trading  in  arms  and  munitio.is 
which  would  enrich  us  and  then  plunge  us  in  war,  we  may  be 
withholding  the  advanta'te  which  superior  sea  power  has  given  the 
Allies.  But  we  are  remembering  what  is  to  our  own  advantage- 
namely,  keeping  out  of  war 

I  repeat,  we  must  think  not  In  terms  of  advantage  to  other  na- 
tions but  advantage  to  our  own  people,  and  particularly  to  those 
who  would  be^  the  sacrificial  victlnifi  of  any  war  which  would  follow 
by  furnishing  arms  and  munitions  to  one  set  of  European  bellig- 
erent.s  und  withholding  tiiein  from  another. 

Until  a  few  days  ago,  other  advocates  of  our  participation  in 
European  affairs  ur^^ed  that  we  do  "everything  short  of  going  to 
war"  to  dis.'uade  the  Centr'd  Powers  from  aggressive  action.  With 
strange  inconsistency,  it  eeems  to  me,  our  State  Department  rec- 
omnM-nd'^  that  our  sliips  be  barred  from  war  zones,  loans  to  both 
side.-,  forbidden,  our  citizens  prohibited  from  travel  in  war  areas- - 
indeed,  evcrv  effort  save  one  woviUi  be  .'trained  to  effectuate  an 
appeamnce  of  neutrality.  Mihtantly.  however,  they  demand  In 
the  name  of  neutrality  one  re.<ervatton;  that  one  thing  Is  the  most 
dangerous,  the  mo.^t  certain  to  result  In  trouble,  namely,  furnish- 
ing arms,  munitions,  and  mat^^rials  of  war  to  the  beiligrrcnts  of 
one  side.  K  it  is  real  neutrality  to  bar  our  ships,  forbid  loaiis 
and  citizens  from  war  zones,  in  simple  logic  and  plain  common 
sense,  what  more  effective  and  practical  neutrality  could  we  pursue 
than  to  refrain  from  trading  with  any  of  the  belligerents.  Fur- 
nishing one  side  with  the  deadly  weapons  of  war  Is  the  most  defi- 
nite sort,  of  favoritism,  the  rankest  unneutrality. 

To  my  mind,  it  Is  unthinkable  that  we  can  escape  involvement 
in  the  European  war,  and  at  the  same  time  advocate  luterventlorL 
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It  is  real   intervention  to  threaten  before  or  during  a  war  to  sell 
death-dealing  Instruments  to  one  of  the  beUlgerents. 

The  United  States,  more  than  any  other  coimtry  in  the  world. 
Is  free  from  the  possibilities  of  starvation.  Invasion,  and  economic 
deimlnatlon.  There  nriay  be  some  Justification  for  countries  taking 
sides  in  a  war  between  two  rival  groups  of  foreign  pKJwers,  who 
fear  these  perils,  but  we  have  no  such  excuse.  Furthermore,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  Is  ridiculous  to  say  that  anvthlng  like  a  real 
invasion  of  this  country  can  be  niade  unless  ail  other  nations  of 
the  world  should  combine  against  us. 

It  is  certain.  If  anything  Is  certain,  that  a  world  bristling  with 
national  enn,;:ies  a  world  divid.-d  mtc  warlike  groups,  can  be  no 
n.erace  to  us  while  we  lemain  definitely  neutral.  We  ought  to  do 
this  for  no  other  reason  than  that,  if  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
crumhles.  we  shall  preserve  for  humanity  a  haven  of  safetv.  con- 
taining all  the  elements  en  which  we  may  continue  to  build  a 
prosperous  democracy. 

Present  events  In  th;'  world  have  not  emerged  overnight  nor 
over  nothing.  They  linve  been  developing  slowly  over  a  period  of 
j-ears  a^.  a  r-^^ult  of  the  Injustices  which  some  nations  felt,  and 
still  feel,  rightly  or  WTongly.  were  perpetrated  by  the  lYeaty  of  Ver- 
sailles 

Regardless  of  our  sympathies  the."=e  qtiarrels  are  not  our  qtiarrels. 
Tl.ev  result  from  and  belong  to  long-existing  European  intrigue. 
Let  European  Intrigue  settle  them  We  have  more  urgent  and 
c  mpeiin^g  probVui-^  r"qu:-ing  our  full  time,  attention,  energy,  and 
ingenuity  right  here  in  America 

We  are  a  peaceful  people  The  plnln  pexjple  of  America  ardently 
desire  the  opportunity  under  the  protection  and  guidance  of  their 
own  benevol'  nt  Governm-nt  to  find  .some  .^ecure  basis  for  the  em- 
plovment  of  their  abiliti.-s.  their  talents,  their  labors — to  live  like 
notmal  Americans  of  generations  past,  to  work,  to  marry,  to  raise 
their  children  m  prosperity  and  peace.  This  Is  their  modest 
appeal  to  their  public  officials      We  must  not  fail  them 

They  will  resent  the  efforts  of  our  people  who  would  disturb  The 
pencelul  course  of  this  Nation  and  attempt  to  make  them  victims 
ct  death  and  de.-truction  on  the  blood-drenched  soil  of  Europe. 
Thev  will  be  deeply  arou'-ed  at  foreign  propaganda  whether  con- 
dueled  by  paid  professionals.  English,  French.  German,  Italian. 
Ru.ssiun.  or  other  kind,  or  whether  emanating  from  misguided 
Individuals  cr  groups  sympathetic  to  one  side  e)r  the  other. 

They  insistently  i;rocl.imi  that  the  United  States  must  keep  out 
cf  war  They  are  already  enraged  by  the  misrepresentations  of 
tho.se  who  would  involve  us  on  pret<xe  of  saving  alleged  democracies 
in  Europe,  lliey  are  not  so  ignorant  of  history  as  not  to  realize 
that  nations  in  the  past  kept  themselves  free  from  Euiojiean  wars 
and  troubles.  Sweden.  Finland.  Denmark.  Switzerland.  Spain,  Nor- 
w..y.  aiui  o'her';  found  no  dlflleulty  in  remaining  out  of  these  dis- 
putes, and  they  und  other  nations  are  finding  no  difficulty  now  in 
resisung  efforts  to  embroil  them.  To  be  sure,  these  nations  are 
Muall.  but  apparently  v.^  .some  Americans  the  bigne.ss  and  wealth 
cf  some  nations  stultify  the  moral  courage  to  be  neutral. 

A  pri'p<nderant  and  cverwhelming  miuss  of  our  citizens  demands 
the  United  States  follow  this  wise  exaniple  of  ncmnvolvcment  pur- 
sued by  these  .smaller  nations,  even  In  the  face  of  geographical 
pre^ximity.  as  contrasted  with  the  vast  ocean  that  separates  ui;  from 
Europe 

America  should  be  ready  for  any  eventuality,  howcvcw-  remote, 
which  threatens  the  security  cf  our  Ideals  and  institutions  in  the 
future;  be  prepared  to  meet  any  eneirry  or  any  combinations  of 
enemies  which  may  seek  to  undermine  or  overthrow  our  American 
Government  When  the  time  come3  to  fight — and  It  well  may,  even 
before  we  expect  It-  -whether  it  be  fascism,  nazi-lsm,  communism,  or 
any  other  "ism"  cr  pov.er,  In  defense  of  American  soil,  Anrerlcan 
principles,  and  aspirations  of  freedom,  equality,  and  Justice,  let  us 
be  equipped  to  annihilate  such  aggrc.~,sors.  "Till  that  day' comes, 
while  making  ready  for  any  challenge  to  our  rights,  let  us  be  tol- 
erant of  others,  neutral  In  word  and  deed,  repel  all  smooth  talk 
or  propaganda  hostile  to  our  safety,  and  continue  ceaselessly  to 
work  to  a^ert  war  and  pre  .serve  peace. 

I  conclude  and  repeat  by  paraphrasing  the  word?  of  an  immortal 
American-  billions  for  defense  of  our  own  country  and  its  insti- 
tutions, but  no:  one  penny  to  send  American  boys  to  slaughter 
and  death  on  foreign  soil. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1929 


ADDRESS  BY  COL.  E.  M.  WENTWORTH 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  have  the  honor  of  insert- 
ing the  very  splendid  and  able  address  of  CoL  E.  M.  Went-  [ 


worth,  commander  in  chief  of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World 
War,  which  was  delivered  at  the  national  convention  of  that 
order  held  in  the  city  of  Roanoke,  Va..  October  18-21,  inclu- 
sive. The  address  is  a  report  of  the  commander  in  chief,  and 
the  convention  was  a  notable  occasion.  In  attendance,  among 
other  distinguished  members  of  the  Service,  were  Gen.  George 
C.  Marshall.  Chief  cf  Siaff  of  the  United  States  Army; 
Maj.  Gtn.  James  K.  Parsons,  commander.  Third  Corps  Area; 
and  Rear  Admiral  Reginald  R.  Belknap. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  Military  Order  of  the  World  War  has  Just  completed  a  most 
successful  season.  Our  membership  has  grown,  our  finances  have 
Improved,  and  our  influence  has  broadened.  Our  counsel  has  been 
sought  In  many  fields  during  the  past  year  and  our  activities,  espe- 
cially in  the  field  of  meeting  foreign  propaganda,  have  been  numer- 
ous From  a  geographical  standpoint  the  name  of  our  order  has 
appeared  in  the  newspapers  more  frequently  than  ever  before. 

Despite  the  fact  that  I  should  like  to  claim  a  measure  of  credit 
for  this  situation.  I  feel  In  all  honesty  that  it  has  been  due  to  the 
work  of  other  officers  of  the  order,  and  as  commander  in  chief  I 
merely  happen  to  be  the  fonunate  beneficiary  of  their  efforts. 
In  fact,  I  am  much  like  the  embarrassed  man  whom  the  magician 
calls  out  on  the  entertainment  floor  in  order  to  remove  from  his 
vest  pocket  the  watch  or  Jewelry  of  some  nearby  friends.  Such  a 
man  seems  guilty  because  the  magician  found  the  valuables  on 
him.  Similarly  I  cannot  explain  why  the  order  has  done  so  well 
this  year,  but  its  success  is  nevertheless  an  accomplished  fact. 

May  I  expre.ss  my  extreme  appreciation  to  Commander  Mills  for 
his  fine  work  on  chapter  activities:  to  Coicnel  Allen  for  his  vigorous 
efforts  toward  increased  memberships,  while  traveling  from  coast  to 
coast;  and  to  our  corps  area  commanders — especiallv  In  the  third, 
fourth,  and  sixth  corps — for  their  active  prosecution  of  member- 
ship campaigns,  and  their  in.spiring  stimulation  of  chapter  ac- 
tivltus  May  I  refer  especially  to  the  remarkable  efforts  of  Capt. 
Ben  Hogue  who  not  only  helped  create  our  new  chapter  of  the  past 
year,  but  whose  driving  stimulus  has  put  more  chapters  above  their 
membership  quota  than  in  any  other  corps  area.  Of  his  11  chap- 
ters. 9  finished  above  100  percent,  and  5  of  them  were  included  in 
the  first  11  in  percentage  of  membership  quota  standing  for  the 
entire  order. 

One  can  never  express  adequately  cur  appreciation  of  Major 
Sanders'  service  In  connection  with  Army  Day.  Chaplain  McCallum's 
efforts  In  connection  with  the  mas.sing  of  the  colors  service,  and  the 
development  of  a  flexible  form  for  chapter  meetings,  or  of  George 
IJams.  Jr..  building  up  of  hereditary  memberships.  All  will  receive 
further  recognition  as  the  convention  proceeds.  Finally,  everything 
that  can  be  said  of  the  endeavors  and  accomplishments  of  our 
adjutant  general.  Major  Bettelheim,  is  far  too  little.  Alert,  on  the 
trigger  every  moment,  promoting  our  contacts  In  Important  offices 
of  government  and  Industry,  he  serves  our  order  more  falttifuUy 
and  effectively  with  each  year. 

VALUE     or     MEMBEBSHIP 

As  we  close  our  fiscal  season  we  can  be  more  certain  than  ever 
of  the  value  of  membership  in  our  order  and  the  work  and  prestige 
of  its  personnel.  I  have  met  with  the  members  of  our  chapters  this 
past  year  In  as  widely  separated  points  as  Boston  and  Los  Angeies. 
Detroit  and  Dallas.  San  Francisco  and  St,  Louis,  Washington  and 
Wichita,  and  Milwaukee  and  Chicago.  In  every  place  I  have  found 
men  with  that  character  of  leadership  and  that  unselfishness  of 
Ideal  which  we  demand  and  cultivate. 

This  trait  cf  our  membership  Is  one  that  we  must  not  lose.  Our 
influence  can  never  be  based  on  mass  or  numbers,  although  tho 
physical  strength  of  our  order  must  always  depend  on  adequate 
financing  and  a  distribution  of  chapters  that  can  Influence  opinions 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  But  we  can  never  attain  political 
importance  by  a  massing  of  members'  votes.  There  were  not  enough 
officers  in  our  entire  World  War  forces,  from  which  our  member- 
ship could  be  drawn,  to  give  us  national  influence  of  a  numerical 
nature.  If  we  are  to  contribute  to  national  defense  and  national 
welfare  we  must  do  so  because  our  ideas  are  worth  while,  because 
our  service  Is  unselfish,  and  because  we  would  more  willingly  give 
than  receive. 

Probably  this  last  concept  is  outmoded,  and  I  may  appear  naive 
In  mentioning  it,  but  fortunately  such  a  fashion  is  fleeting.  One 
thousand  or  one  million  workers  In  the  electrical  trades  might 
elect  mayors.  Congressmen,  Senators,  or  Presidents,  but  their  mere 
numbers  v.-ould  never  have  invented  the  telephone  of  Alexander 
Graham  Bell,  the  phonograph  of  Thomas  Edison,  or  the  radio  of 
Marconi.  These  men  stand  out  above  the  mass  because  they  looked 
for  what  they  could  create,  not  for  what  they  could  receive. 

Many  times  we  hear  prospective  members  ask  what  they  can 
obtain  in  rctur^  for  their  membership  dues.  Why  should  they 
care  what  they  get?  The  thing  that  counts  is  that  they  are  per- 
mitted to  give — they  have  an  opportunity  to  serve  In  company  with 
unselfish  comrades  for  the  future  security  of  our  Nation.  Lest  this 
opportunity  be  too  easily  overlooked,  I  have  asked  a  committee  to 
make  a  special  report  on  our  objectives  to  the  general  staff  and  to 
the  convention  to  clarify  and  dramatize  them  so  that  they  may 
appeal  to  that  tiny  remnant  of  the  sense  of  cTiivalry  possessed  by 
every  man — the  sense  that  made  possible  the  Cnrsades  or  that  led 
to  the  quest  of  the  Holy  Grail.  It  is  fashionable  to  sneer  at  the 
tradition  of  knighthood,  but  In  abandoning  its  frailties  the 
m.oderns  have  abandoned  Its  romance  and  strength. 
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The  Military  Order  of  thp  World  War  asFrmblfs.  and  peeks  the 
ccnirudfsh:p  of,  lho.~e  mm  'vvh(j  fii:d  only  the  hiirlicpt  as?ociP.tlons 
belonging  m  human  relations  and  who  behove  uni::nitcdly  in  the 
traditional  ideals  of  ihe  Republic  We  are  not  V^lind  wor-hipers  of 
tradition — we  have  proved,  by  our  military  service,  nnr  willingness 
to  defend  all  of  those  intangible  cjnali'ies  th.at  iiive  character  to  our 
Nation,  and  from  our  vanta.;e  point  or  practiCLil  exper.cr.ce,  we  con- 
tinually urL;e  the  nccc-Lity  for  that  national  socuruy  that  can 
alone  guarantee  their  survival. 

May  I  call  your  a'tenticn  to  cur  program  fiibjects  and  committee 
obji'Ctives?  Not  a  sir. pie  report  askJs  anything  from  outs.de  sources 
for  cur  order  or  its  members.  We  are  truly  tr,-ing  to  obtain  those 
measures  of  national  sicunty  which  our  Jud:^ment  and  expcrier.ce 
tell  us  are  necessary.  Each  action  of  this  ecnvcntion  is  directed 
toward  that  cbjecrive,  t'-ward  th"  dissemination  of  accurate  in- 
formation en  which  the  public  may  base  a  Judgment,  or  toward 
the  .strengthening  of  <  ur  order  so  that  the  two  preceding  ob- 
jectives may  be  more  readily  attained. 

LIFE   MEMBERSHIP 

In  considering  the  development  of  the  order.  I  mu.'^t  urge  con- 
tmu-d  efforts  toward  life  membership.  In  a  sens<:'  th"  hi  Her  title 
Is  a  misnomer,  for  the  membership  is  truly  perpetual  Even 
thoui^h  a  member  dies,  the  fund  that  he  has  established  continues 
to  work  for  i  he  .support  of  our  objectives,  and  in  mimy  cases  may 
carry  forward  thf^  activities  of  an  hereditary  member  as  well.  It 
has  been  somewhat  disappointing  this  last  year  that  our  returns 
from  the  life-membership  fund  have  been  so  small,  due  entirely 
tn  decreased  earnings  on  investments.  The  custodians  of  our  life- 
memb'Tship  funds  have  rightfully  laid  chief  emphasis  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  principal,  and  the  reduced  business  profits  o:  the 
last  few  years  hav"  naturally  been  reflected  in  our  returns.  This 
yr'HT  we  received  only  five-eighths  of  the  Income  that  accrued  in 
1937,  but  as  the  business  pendulum  reverses  i*s  swing,  we  should 
s«>e  entirely  di.lerent  results  Certainly  the  stability  of  the  order 
In  the  long  run  will  be  greatly  influenced  by  the  size  and  the 
security  of  i  ur  Ufe-membersh.p  investments. 

surmvisioN  of  the  order's  .».CTivmrs 
As  your  commander  in  chief,  I  made  one  slight  change  in  policy 
Inside  the  statT  without  consulting  either  staff  or  membership. 
Supervision  oi  the  activities  of  the  order  is  a  great  probl;  m,  not 
because  of  complexity  but  because  of  the  necessity  for  effectiveness. 
In  the  past  it  has  been  customary  to  make  some  member  of  the  staff 
respon--'itale  for  the  activities  in  a  particular  <orpa  area,  isually  as 
ccrj.'s  area  commander.  For  several  years  I  accepted  certain  re.-pon- 
slbiiiiies  in  connection  with  the  Sixth  Corps  Ana  and  the  Ninth 
Corps  Are.i  On  becoming  commander  in  chief,  it  seemed  to  me  tl.at 
we  would  havo  better  re-sults  if  for  administrative  purposes  our 
senior  vice  commanders  in  chief  could  have  direct  respon^iibility  for 
working  with  the  otflcers  in  charge  of  each  corps  area,  and  to  this 
end  I  divided  the  United  States  into  three  regions,  u.-king  Com- 
mander Mills  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Fourth  and  Eitilith  Corp.^ 
Area.-:  Colonel  Alltn  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  Fust.  Sec^ind,  Third, 
ai.d  Fifth  Corps  Areas;  while  I  continued  contact  with  the  Sixth, 
Seventh,  and  Nnith  Corps  Areas.  The  results  have  be^n  particu- 
larly sati.sfactory.  and  while  I  believe  no  action  by  the  stall  or 
membership  is  necessary,  I  do  commend  to  my  successor  the 
effectiveness  of  the  idea, 

THE  PRESENT  WAR 

Twelve  m.onth.«  ago,  when  your  present  stafT  took  the  oath  of  cfflce 
at  the  New  Orleans  convention  there  was  no  intimation  of  the  dire 
situation  which  Involves  the  world  of  today.  No  one  could  foresee 
that  the  two  -trongly  contracting  systems  of  government -clemo- racy 
and  dicta.cr.slup — would  have  reached  that  impa.'^se  where  blood 
npa:n  would  havp  to  flow  in  defense  of  human  freedom.  In  a  literal 
.=en.Ne.  the  privileges  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  for 
which  our  forefathers  struggled,  are  again  cast  m  Evirop,'='  balance. 
nn:l  it  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether  they  can  o\trw\U'h  the 
lust  for  personal  power  of  a  few  individuals  and  the  flo.k-minded 
behavior  of  their  continental  followers  Why  these  people  are  will- 
ing to  endure  paternalistic  tjTannies  instead  of  facing  individually. 
with  Jul!  Ireeriom.  the  relatively  mild  strucjgle  for  existence  v^h.th 
charactcri/..'s  the  modern  world,  is  not  undestaiidablc  to  the  citlzei^.s 
of  a  demo'  racy,  de-pitc  the  partial  evidence  of  such  behavior  :is  we 
have  el'.mptd  m  (;ur  own  people  during  the  last  decade.  America  is 
no*  in-ulared  asamst  the  effect  of  this  struggle,  despite  her  geo- 
gruphic  aloofness,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  symptons  of  radl- 
cah-in  which  we  have  observed  in  the  United  States  are  sporadic 
occurrences  of  the  same  disease  that  infests  so  much  of  Europe 
eastward  of  the  Rhine. 

AMERICAN    RESPONSIBILITY 

Many  believe  that  the  geographical  separation  of  the  United 
Stales  from  Europe  gives  vls  such  an  akxifne.-^s  of  problems  that  we 
are  really  intruding  on  the  family  affairs  of  others  if  we  take  sides 
In  the  current  struggle.  They  seem  to  feel  rather  hone».tly  that 
we  become  "nosey  iieitThbors"  if  we  Interject  our  opinions  in  any 
wav  into  the  situation.  They  profess  to  belKve  that  any  settle- 
ment which  would  bring  about  peace  would  be  to  our  advantage, 
reeardlcss  of  which  side  won  or  of  the  relation  of  their  Idea.s  and 
philosophies  to  our  own.  Such  a  viewpoint  Is.  of  course  intoler- 
able     Ninety  percent  of  American  citizens  oppose  the  dictatorships. 

There  was  a  time  in  human  history  when  we  could  avoid  the 
contacts  with  Europe  because  of  our  isolation,  but  fast-moving 
ocean  liners,  airplanes,  cable,  and  radio  throw  our  lives  in  dally 
contact  with  the  lives  of  other  nationals  all  over  the  world.    We 


l.nve  the  same  ethical  responsibility  to  participate  In  the  sottle- 
nieiit  of  the  current  warfare  that  the  so-called  "good"  element  In 
any  community  has  to  participate  in  all  movements  promoting 
the  cause  of  law  and  order.  I  hr-itatc  to  make  any  remark 
that  might  be  construed  as  a  casting  of  ephithet.  but  I  do  not 
behrve  the  situation  in  Europe  ci\n  he  described  better  than  to 
foy  that  over  two  hundred  millions  of  her  peoijle  arc  in  the  clut:hes 
of  "international  hoodlums  and  racketeers"  whose  methods,  except 
for  scale,  differ  very  little  from  tlio^e  with  which  we  are  familiar 
in  American  life.  As  people  who  feel  a  responsibility  for  future 
generations.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  avo.d  opinion,  an.d  even 
action,  as  time  goes  on. 

THE    NEITRALITY    ACT 

It  Will  be  impossible  for  our  convention  to  avoid  discussion  and 
consideration  of  the  questions  surreiunding  the  mndificaiinn  of  the 
Neutrality  Act.  Retjardles.s  of  the  sit^nificance  or  lack  of  signifi- 
cance of  the  pruposed  amendment  from  a  military  standpoint,  the 
subject  has  been  on  the  lips  of  almost  every  American  clti.^en. 
The  publ'c  has  come  to  believe  that  changing  the  Neutiali'y  Act 
will  increase  the  chances  of  involving  i.s  in  the  war.  Hence  a 
tremendous  opposition  has  developed,  varying  from  p.acifl.-.ts  who 
would  submit  to  any  degradatum  rather  than  become  involved  in 
conllict.  throiigh  those  who  arc  afraid  to  face  the  i.-^sues  nf  war.  to 
the  political  opposition  which  feels  that  the  threat  oT  war  would 
provide  the  current  administration  with  ("pportunit',  for  continu- 
ance in  office  without  the  usual  mechanism  of  election  and  ex- 
tending even  to  the  fear  th.it  a  dictatorship  might  develop  m  the 
United  States.  Ail  of  these  reas')ns  are  cogent  to  one  indulging 
in  these  beliefs,  but  it  is  perhaps  well  to  examine  the  question 
somewhat  materialistically  from  a  number  of  viewpoints. 

LEGAL  ASPECTS 

Perhaps  the  first  aspect  to  be  mentioned  should  be  the  lerral 
one  I  am  not  a  lawyer,  but  I  have  talked  with  students  both  of 
international  and  domestic  law  and  find  trial  there  are  as  many 
fl.i.w.s  as  jewels  in  the  current  act.  Uiuiuestioiiably  under  inter- 
national law.  we  have  'he  richt  to  change  our  neutrality  stand 
without  violating  international  authority  Our  current  restric- 
tions are  ot  domestic  origin  and  have  domestic  p'  wer  only.  If  we 
change  the  law  .so  that  it  works  somewhat  more  to  the  di.sad- 
van'age  of  one  set  of  combatants  than  the  other,  we  mav  be 
charged  with  an  unfriendly  act.  but  it  would  certainly  be  m  the 
direction  of  the  croup  defending  the  position  favored  by  the 
majority  of  American  citizens.  We  would  not  be  violating  the 
customs  of  n'nitraiity  of  the  past  so  long  as  we  do  not  overst<'p 
them 

Since  the  Neutrality  Act  w;;s  placed  in  effect  we  have  dealt  m 
aims  and  ammunition  both  in  Ethiopia  and  China.  Justifying  our- 
selves by  the  legal  fact  that  war  had  not  been  declared  in  either 
case.  Yet  the  obvious  objections  to  the  munitions  trade  with 
those  coimtries  applied  Just  the  same  as  they  do  today  Perhap.^ 
there  was  little  likelihood  of  our  being  invoiv>  d  in  Ethioput,  but 
there  were  many  occasions  when  there  wa.^  dankrcr  of  our  becoming 
involved  with  Japan.  Fortunately  the  good  sense  of  bo'h  nations 
tended   to  prevail. 

One  wonders  if  any  combatant  who  is  d-ined  accts.s  to  our 
markets  by  enemy  action  will  accept  any  refined  distinctions  on 
our  part  as  to  what  we  consider  to  be  military  or  unneutral  sup- 
plies and  what  we  couiid-^r  pa.;.-abli-  It  has  been  suggested  that 
modification  of  the  act  would  bring  about  .-.ibot.ige  of  munitions 
factories  in  this  country,  with  all  the  concomitant  difficulties. 
Dofs  not  the  same  danger  exist  to  copper  mims.  sheet-me'al  plants, 
and  other  factories  that  produce  raw  or  pa.'-tMlly  pri  pared  ma- 
terials? In  this  country  companies  that  manufacture  motors  for 
automobiles,  truck.s.  or  other  tran.-.portation  can  .see  their  mot.  rs 
diverted  to  army  trucks  and  tank.s  -in  svime  cases  to  motorboats 
or  even  mine  layers  and  mine  sweepers  Are  representatives  of 
combatants  adversely  affected  likely  to  respect  the.se  dilferences? 
After  the  current  large  harvests  of  grain-;  have  been  consumed, 
can  we  be  assured  that  our  erains,  flours,  and  meats  are  going  to 
be  consideiyi  innocuous  aids  to  the  opponents  of  a  slarvint,'  na- 
tion? Tlie  safety  m  the  present  act  is  much  overrated,  especially 
when  one  realizes  the  po.ssihilit.es  of  evasion  by  operating  thr.ugb 
other  countries  not  at  present  engaged   in  the  war 

One  al.so  woiiders  whether  combatant  nations  are  likely  to  accept 
ds-:i:ctions  between  smugtjUa  and  lei^allv  exported  supplies.  If 
the  stories  that  have  been  floatine  amund  about  smufs'.ed  sup- 
plies in  the  case  of  the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  civil  wars  are  true, 
there  was  enough  ille^'al  movement  to  irritate  any  nation  with  its 
bi-ck  to  the  wall  Perh.ips  changes  that  will  bring" such  movements 
to  light  of  d.iy  would  be  preferable  to  Illicit  acts. 

ETHICAL   A.STFCTS 

It  has  always  been  a  question  of  ethics  as  to  whether  a  nation 
should  profit  by  the  misfortunes  or  conflicts  of  others  We  have 
not  forgotten  <.hc  Uncle  Shvlock  epithets  of  the  World  War  period, 
nor  have  we  dismissed  our  awareness  of  the  ;o-called  profit^  erliig 
problem.  No  nation  is  required  to  solve  all  the  pn  blems  of  the 
world,  nor  Is  any  nation  free  of  them.  II  countries  might  critici/e 
change  in  our  Ncu-rality  Act  as  an  attempt  to  reap  blood  j  rofits. 
we  must  counter  with  the  fact  that  we  h;>ve  domestieally  a  pr  .blem 
of  unbalanced  budgets  as  well  as  terrific  indebtedness,  extending 
to  comins:  generations,  that  can  be  as  destruetive  of  our  future  as 
a  war.  Th(  re  is  alw.iy.;  more  misery  in  the  \<nrld  than  the  forces 
of  euthenics  can  alleviate,  and  the  curing  of  one  evil  ever  acrentu- 
alcb  the  effect  of  auolher  evil.    Calling  names  has  always  been  tlie 
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refuge  of  the  man  or  nation  thp.*  csmnot  meet  the  logic  of  e.nv 
fuuation.  As  a  nation  we  shall  have  to  run  the  risk  cf  being 
CMticiZf'd  whether  we  pr  -^'rve  the  present  act  or  modify  lt° 
Tlirou^hcut  th.e  whole  gamut  tf  human  relations  there  Isnosmgle 
action  that  cannot  draw  more  criticism  than  praise,  ro^iardlcss'cl 
Low  meritorioua  it  m..y  setm  to  its  proponent. 

ECONOMIC  CONSIDERATIONS 

On  the  basis  of  our  experience  in  the  last  war.  manv  pecpl--  be- 
lieve that  a  repeiition  of  the  economic  collapse  cf  that  time  would 
complete'y  destioy  civilization.  The  total  cf  world  indebtednes.--  has 
net  declined  during  the  piu-t  tv^o  decades,  and  a  new  series  of 
obligations  In  addition  would  break  the  world's  back.  Such 
vi<\>ers  with  ulurm  state  that  this  condition  of  economic  exhaus- 
tion IS  Just  whai  Is  desired  by  the  forces  of  communism  and  .Uhed 
src.al  thiories  so  that  they  may  take  over  Europe  as  a  whole. 
Tliere  is  much  to  be  said  in  suptxirt  of  this  viewpoint,  but  one  won- 
ders Jtist  why  it  is  better  by  our  Inaction  instead  to  let  such  agen- 
cies overwhelm  human  freedom  by  brute  conquest.  If  the  forces  of 
democracy  m  Europe  prove  unable  to  prevail,  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood that  American  forces  of  democraf-v  can  prevail  at  a  later 
dare?  If  we  do  not  lend  essential  help"  are  we  not  subscribing 
unfavorably  to  an  old  maxim  of  war.  for  we  make  it  possible  for  the 
leaders  cf  the  "isms"  to  defeat  the  advocates  of  a  cUizeu's  liberty 
in  dct,»il  separately  and  at  their  leisure? 

MAKESHIFT     SOLtTIONS 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  we  can  preserve  our  comfort, 
serenity,  and  libt  rty  wlthi^ut  stirring  a  finger,  merely  by  keeping 
cut  of  the  conflict  In  every  way.  Even  if  we  could  preserve  our 
wealth,  could  withstand  the  .shock  of  losing  cur  foreign  trade, 
C(  uld  live  m  a  self-contained  economy,  and  could  maintain  our 
system  of  governmeiu.  we  still  could  not  be  isolated,  for  even 
th  UkTh  we  succeeded  In  all  of  these  efforts  we  would  be  the  fatted 
calf  'n  a  world  of  htintry  wolves  Perhaps  military  exhaustion 
would  prevent  their  enrly  attack,  but  we  would  have  to  continue 
cur  i.M'lation  as  we  still  would  be  unable  from  an  economic  and 
pel. ileal  vlewi>o.n.t  to  pay  them  gold  for  such  raw  materials  or 
manufactured  poods  as  they  miight  offer,  which  we  are  able  to 
produce  ourselves  Our  participation  In  world  trade  would  be 
luccssarv  for  international  recovery,  and  past  post-war  experience 
show.=i  that  we  would  have  U)  share  our  surpluses  by  low  prices, 
unbalanced  trade,  or  defaulted  obligations.  In  a  manner  that 
would   cost   almost   as   much   as   participation   In   the   war. 

Then'  are  chers  who  believe  that  we  can  permit  the  warring 
nations  to  fight  toward  exhaustion,  after  which  we  could  inter- 
cede in  time  to  dictate  the  peace  lliis  Idea  holds  great  popular 
favor,  becau.so  It  v.-ould  permit  the  building  up  of  our  defense 
forces  without  their  actual  commitment  to  conflict.  It  partakes 
greatly  of  the  old  wish  to  have  one's  cuke  and  eat  it.  too.  It  is 
not  lnipo.s.slble  to  develop  such  a  policy  and  obtain  such  a  poUt- 
ical  eiTect.  bu^  if  we  should  u-e  nur  forces  m  such  a  manner 
would  we  develop  the  design  and  wisdom  to  approve  an  effective 
settlement  cf  Europe's  problems?  Her  economic' frontiers  are  not 
her  raci.il  Ironiiers  and  any  settlements  taking  the  first  set  of 
circum.3tances  into  account  will  violate  the  second.  Our  irieiUism 
interv.-nrd  In  the  peace  of  Versailles,  and  we  will  never  know 
whether  we  muddied  cr  clarified  those  troubled  waters.  I  suspect 
tiia!  it  will  never  be  revealed  whether  we  were  benefactors  or 
cuiprils.  and  in  either  cjue  the  net  result  was  small. 

Kut  we  are  no  better  qualified  to  adju.-t  Europe's  problems  today 
than  at  that  time  If  any  settlement  were  posplble.  someone  amoi>g 
Europe  s  1.  adeis.  living  on  the  ground,  so  to  speak,  would  have 
advi.i  ced  an  idea  that  could  rally  support  due  to  ita  obviousness 
ui  p;a.  ileal. ty  But  such  ;dea.^  that  could  appeal  Ui  the  Etiropeau 
rr.u'titndes  have  never  been  advr;nred.  What  chr.nre  then  has  a 
distant  American,  dealing  only  In  the  abstract,  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion that  could  settle  Europe  s  problems  or  create  a  peace  of  satts- 
factuiy  duration? 

RECOMMEND.'\TIONS 

One  point,  which  Is  obvious.  Is  that  Immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  for  the  equipment  of  a  field  army,  which  shall  be  fully  ready 
for  cffenslve  or  defensive  duty.  This  does  not  Insinuate  that  war 
action  will  immediately  follow;  It  is  simply  one  of  the  diplomatic 
chips  we  will  need  if  we  participate  in  any  future  negotiations.  We 
r.eid  many  others.  The  Panama  Canal  should  be  Impregnable 
ngainst  attack  We  should  establl.sh  more  air  bases,  encourage  civil 
aviation,  set  up  a  National  Gunrd  in  Alaska,  restore  discipline  in 
the  merchant  marine,  give  training  to  C.  C.  C.  enroUees,  and  pro- 
vide some  method  for  taking  over  jurisdiction  of  labor  disputes  so 
B.~  to  avoid  delays  In  esacntlal  supplies  and  equipment  for  our 
armed  forces  A  war  crisis  is  no  time  to  permit  either  strikes  or 
excessive  production  costs  and  profits.  We  still  require  a  Navy 
second  to  none,  supreme  en  both  oceans,  and  we  should  soon  have 
our  Regular  Arm.y  and  National  Gtiard  at  full  peacetime  strength, 
with  I  nough  raw  materials  available  to  keep  a  full  m.illion  men  In 
the  field  lor  at  least  1  year.  Only  when  we  are  in  such  a  position 
can  we  exf>ect  our  views  to  be  respected  and  our  opinions  heeded. 

WAR    R£SO LUCES    BOARD 

In  the  face  of  these  requirements  I  think  we  can  feel  quite  dis- 
turbed over  the  dissolution  of  the  War  Resources  Board,  created  a 
few  weeks  .ngi  to  help  the  Army  and  Nav-y  organize  plans  for  our 
industrial  mobilization.  While  its  mission  was  purely  advisory,  and 
it  was  announced  that  its  existence  was  only  temporary,  it  was  gen- 
erally understood  that  it  would  be  molded  into  a  permaxieiit  organi- 


zatnn      It  ccntHlned  real  leaders  cf  ind^istrv  and  pri->ductIon   rather 

th.in  theorists,  and  ■-ffrred  the  m  ^st  pr.^ctl.'a'.  r.r.d  cxorricnc.d  sup- 
port that  cur  nulitary  forces  could  txinct  It  .seems"  to.^  hnd  th.-.t 
the  pchticU  charge,  that  it  made  uf  appear  to  tK'  heaumg  too 
fast  tcw.r.d  pr.rt'.cpatlcn  in  the  war.  -should  nu'.lifv  ss  practical 
an  action  as  the  establishment  of  the  War  Resources  Bo;\rd 

TIME    IN     WHICH    TO    PREP  .ARE 

People  who  look  en  such  a  move,  which  is  purely  of  the  nature 
of  insurrrce,  r.s  n  definite  act  of  acCTession.  little  realize  the  time 
that  is  esf-ential  in  the  preparfttion  cf  efitx-tive  militarv  forces  If 
we  had  had  available,  in  a  fully  trained  and  equipped  condition, 
cne-third  cf  the  forces  we  assembled  for  the  World  War.  we  would 
probably  never  have  been  required  to  call  into  service  the  rest  of 
our  voting  men.  and  we  would  certainly  have  had  only  a  fraction 
of  the  losses.  Morale,  bravery,  and  skill  are  reqiUred. '  but  morale 
docs  not  exiat  without  skill,  and  bravery  by  Itself  is  of  tmall  avail. 
I  have  often  pointed  out  that  it  makes  little  difference  on  a  hlch 
rallro-id  tre*:tle  which  of  two  men  caught  there  by  an  oncoming 
train  is  brave  and  which  is  cowardly — they  both  meet  the  same 
end.  In  the  same  way  the  brave  man.  without  training  and 
equipment,  is  JtL<:t  as  futile  in  resisting  a  modern  mechanized 
attack  as  the  craven.  Reports  say  that  the  individual  soldiers  of 
the  Polish  Army  were  brave  and  resourceful,  but  without  ade- 
quate equipment.  An  attacking  German  Army  of  less  than  one- 
fourth  the  Polish  strength,  surrounded  and  completely  destroyed 
their  defense.  It  is  not  fair  to  our  men  who  must  boar  the 
brunt  of  battle,  if  we  deny  them  equal  or  superior  eqtilpment  to 
that  of  their  enemy. 

RESPONSIBrUTT     OF     OO^TBINMENT 

No  patriotic  or  veteran  axlety  can  dictate  to  the  members  of 
our  Government  Just  what  they  should  provide  in  time  of  emer- 
gency, but  they  certainly  can  point  out  what  the  requirements 
are  and.  insofar  as  they  know,  what  emergencies  must  be  met. 
The  changing  situations  of  the  present  conflict  make  some  advice 
wortiilesK  shortly  after  it  has  been  given,  but  every  recommenda- 
tion I  have  made  is  useful,  whether  we  are  forced  to  partlclpaU;  in 
the  war  or  whether  we  remain  at  peace.  They  are  the  elements 
necessary-  to  make  our  national  policy  effective,  whether  that  policy 
be  one  of  war  or  peace.  We  cannot  support  a  policy  of  peace  with- 
out the  means  to  enforce  it.  and  there  is  scarcely  a  point  empha- 
sized that  was  not  recognized  as  a  required  essential  for  national 
strength  and  defense  20  years  ago.  It  is  Indeed  a  commentary  on 
our  intelligence  and  effectiveness  as  a  Nation,  that  we  have 
approached  no  nearer  to  realising  these  objectives  dtu-ing  the 
intervening  period. 

The  responsibility  for  the  American  futxue  lies  with  the  Gov- 
ernment--with  the  legislative  branch  as  well  as  with  the  executive 
branch.  It  is  no  time  for  candidates  for  office  to  hold  their  ears 
to  the  ground  listening  to  every  oonetituent's  whisper.  There 
conies  a  time  in  every  legislator's  life  when  he  must  act  as  a 
representative  of  the  people  and  not  as  an  interpreter  of  them — 
when  he  must  use  the  Judgment  and  common  sense  he  was  sup- 
po.'ed  to  poF.se.sB  when  elected,  rather  than  to  interpret  the  whims 
of  his  homcfolk.  Today  is  one  of  those  times,  and  the  Military 
Order  of  the  World  War  urges  ever>'  member  of  the  Oovemmcnt  to 
take  that  step  which  he  believes  will  pre^serve  the  Nation  and 
transmit  human  freedom  to  the  future,  rather  tiiaa  to  safeguard 
his  own  election  by  cheap  dcmagogucrj'. 

FOREIGN    PROPAGANDA 

When  the  Communists  upset  the  Chinese  Republic  of  Dr.  Sun 
Tat  Sen.  their  military  p.dvance  was  screened  by  a  cloud  of  propa- 
gandists that  broke  the  spirit  of  the  people  and  overcame  their 
resistance.  Fragmentary  reports  suggest  a  similar  technique  in  the 
German  Invasion  of  Poland.  Perhaps  the  most  important  enemies 
we  must  face  are  the  representatives  of  types  of  government  which 
are  trying  to  undermine  our  own  loyalties  by  propaganda  that 
would  destroy  our  unity.  The  Dies  committee,  whose  operations 
we  have  endorsed  and  backed,  has  found  unending  evidence  of  com- 
munistic propaganda,  of  Nazi  activities,  and  of  British  efforts  for 
sympathetic  action  on  our  part.  Perhaps  we  can  stand  up  against 
such  a  barrage  from  within  our  midst,  but  many  would  doubt  It. 
We  can  only  be  safe  when  we  deny  refuge  In  our  own  country  to 
the  conflicts  and  disputes  of  Etiropean  social  and  governmental 
theories. 

KESPONSiBiLrrr  to  thx  rxmntM 

Regardless  of  whether  the  Uhited  States  Is  or  Is  not  Involved  in 
the  war,  she  carries  an  unescapablc  responsibility  to  the  firture,  to 
the  terms  of  the  so-called  peace  which  will  follow  Europe's  economic 
and  spiritual  exhaxistion,  and  to  the  civilization  which  we  should 
bequeath  to  generations  not  yet  conceived.  With  such  a  moral 
obligation  It  would  seem  that  everything  we  can  do  to  facilitate  the 
success  of  our  former  Allies  would  make  our  participation  the  less 
likely.  War  has  always  been  a  human  phenomenon,  and  it  is 
doubtful  whether  it  can  ever  be  eradicated.  As  long  as  boys  have 
fist  fights,  or  girls  gossip,  or  families  quarrel,  the  Instinct  that  leads 
to  war  will  have  been  preserved.  Would  we  not  be  wiser  to  face 
the  Issues  practically  rather  than  to  rely  on  hair-splitting  distinc- 
tion to  save  human  liberty?  It  is  quite  possible  that  America's 
decisions  and  activities  today  will  produce  more  effect  on  that  dis- 
tant future  than  the  uninfluenced  military  success  or  failure  of  the 
European  democracy.  Let  us  hope  that  the  Military  Order  of  the 
World  War  retains  its  mental  balance  and  by  the  soundness  of  its 
policies  and  decisions  proves  able  to  affect  wisely  public  opinion 
and  national  action. 
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Hopin<f  for  Peace  But  Promoting  War 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  W.  CREAL 

OF    KKNTICKY 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25.  1939 

Mr.  CREAL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  Hou.se,  for 
many  long  week.s  the  press,  the  radio,  congressional  debates, 
and  the  citlzen.s  wherever  gathered  have  viewed  and  reviewed 
the  European  war  with  the  chief  thoucht  in  mind  how  to  keep 
America  out  of  war.  There  has  been  honest  difference  of 
opmicn  as  to  how  to  insure  this,  and  this  difference  of  opinion 
is  but  natural. 

However,  the  fine  part  of  it  all  is  the  almost  unanimous 
opinion  that,  come  or  go  what  will,  that  we  wiil  never  enter 
and  never  .send  our  boys  to  foreign  soil  to  render  direct  aid 
to  the  nations  we  favor. 

The  repeal  or  failure  to  repeal  will  not  affect  that.  When 
the  neutrality  law  as  a  whole  is  enacted  as  desired  by  the 
President,  it  has  all  the  safeguards  in  it  to  prevent  cur  be- 
coming involved  and  seeks  to  correct  all  the  mistakes  we  made 
in  the  World  War. 

It  keeps  cur  people  from  riding  on  belligerent  ships. 

It  prevents  our  merchant  vessels  from  going  into  danger 
2ones. 

It  prevents  our  people  from  investing  money  in  foreign 
bonds  and  then  becoming  war  propagandists  to  save  their 
money  if  it  appeared  the  nation  was  going  to  lose  where  their 
investment  was  made. 

We  had  none  of  these  safeguards  during  the  World  War, 
and  these  were  the  things  that  caused  us  to  become  involved. 

The  President  is  very  wisely  taking  every  precaution  to 
make  it  imposs  ble  for  us  to  get  involved. 

I  have  two  sens,  fit  specimens  for  military  service,  and  I 
am  a  great  deal  m.ore  interested  in  seeing  them  kept  out  than 
about  any  other  question.  To  others  who  have  sons  I  would 
iay  that  we  are  in  the  same  class  and  the  requests  to  keep 
us  out  of  war  finds  as  in  the  same  mind.  i 

In  the  first  address  in  my  district  after  being  nominated 
for  Congress  4  >ears  ago,  I  stated  emphatically  that  if  our 
beys  went  to  Europe  to  fight  they  would  never  get  there  by 
my  vote.  | 

In  thcT  fear  the  people  should  remember  that  the  question   ' 
01  war  has  to  be  voted  on  in  Congress,  and  as  long  as  I  am 
doing  that  voting  for  our  district  you  may  be  assured  that 
my  vote  will  be  for  the  boys  to  stay  at  home. 

THE    BIMBAHGO 

Now  about  the  embargo  provision  around  which  all  the 
ta'.k  has  been  centered  and  for  which  the  President  called  a 
special  session  of  Congress  to  consider.  I  am  aware  that 
perhaps  the  question  will  be  voted  on  before  these  remarks 
reach  my  district,  but  they  will  be  mailed  to  many  who  have 
not  followed  a  daily  paper  nor  listened  to  radio. 

We  are  the  only  country  in  the  world  that  has  a  law  which 
provides  that  our  people  cannot  sell  certain  articles  to  any 
nation,  if  that  nation  is  at  w£ir.  All  other  nations  sell  any- 
thing they  have  to  sell  to  either  side.  No  nation  at  war  has 
ever  taken  offense  at  this,  for  It  is  in  accord  with  interna- 
tional law. 

When  we  speak  of  repealing  the  embargo  some  seem  to 
th.nk  that  it  is  breaking  an  ancient  custom  or  tearing  out  a 
part  of  the  Constitution.  It  was  breaking  international  law 
IfiO  years  old  when  we  attempted  to  impose  an  embargo  en 
our  own  people  by  a  law  3  years  ago.  There  was  no  war  on 
then  and  no  great  interest  taken  about  it  and  no  one  knew 
how  it  would  work  in  practice. 

The  wny  it  works  in  the  present  war  betv.'cen  Germany  on 
one  side  and  England  and  Prance  on  the  other  is  very  largely 
to  the  benefit  of  Germany.  Germany  has  been  storing  up 
war  materials  in  preparation  for  this  war  for  several  years. 


England  has  been  hoping  and  hoping  for  peace  by  arbr  ration 
and  peaceful  settlement. 

To  allow  Germany  to  buy  from  us  and  pet  ready  when 
other  nations  hud  their  minds  on  nobler  things,  and  then 
become  the  victim  of  Germany "s  war  macrune  is  to  put  a 
premium  on  a  dictator's  robb*'ry.  murdr'r,  .M^i/.uie,  iuui  en- 
slavement of  other  people  and  to  put  a  penalty  on  p>'ac'ful 
nations  for  supposing  there  is  such  a  thing  left  in  the  world 
as  mercy,  conscience,  and  right. 

Ru.-sia  and  Italy,  sympathizers  of  Germany,  can  come  to 
America  today  and  load  up  with  war  materials  and  tak?  them 
homo  only  lo  pass  them  on  to  Germany.  On  their  way  back 
no  subm.ame  will  attack  them.  They  are  not  at  war.  But 
if  England  or  Fiance,  our  friendly  natums,  call  at  our  ports 
to  get  some  of  the  same,  they  find  the  door  closed  by  reason 
of  their  being  at  war  with  Germany. 

In  practical  effect  it  is  the  same  a.s  if  we  had  sat  around 
the  council  table  with  Hitler  and  plotted  the  murder  and 
destruction  of  the  others.  When  he  eot  well  ready,  and  at 
the* first  boom  of  the  guns,  we  shut  off  eonimeree  from  the 
nations  he  attacked. 

Is  that  neutrality?  Those  who  speak  of  an  ideal  mnitrahty, 
a  neutrality  that  neither  helps  nor  harms  either  side,  are 
challenged  to  point  out  how  any  law  of  any  kind  could  have 
the  same  effect  on  all  alike.  If  we  act  or  fail  to  act.  sell  or 
fail  to  sell,  it  affects  one  side  more  than  another. 

Germany  can  buy  from  the  nations  on  its  ea.st  side  and  the 
Allies  cannot  because  they  cannot  get  there.  If  the  Allies 
can  buy  from  us  and  Germany  cannot  get  here,  that  is  not 
our  making. 

If  we  undertook  to  supervise  distribution  of  what  we  sold 
then  we  wade  into  deep  water. 

BR  VAN     OPmr^ED    EMBARGO 

The  greatest  advocate  of  peace  at  any  price  in  the  last  half 
century  was  William  Jenninc^  Bryan.  He  was  so  conscien- 
tious that  he  resigned  as  Secretary  of  State  in  the  Wilson 
Cabinet  before  he  would  send  certain  notes  to  Germany  for 
fear  it  would  produce  war.  He  later  went  on  Henry  Ford's 
peace  ship  to  EiU'ope,  hoping  to  talk  them  into  stopping  the 
war. 

But  even  hv  vigorously  opposed  the  suggestion  that  this 
Nation  pass  an  embargo  and  .said  that  such  would  be  a  most 
unneutral  act. 

The  only  perfectly  neutral  act  so  far  as  trade  relations  go 
is  to  let  nature  take  its  cour.se.  to  trade  with  all  comers  ju.'^t 
as  if  we  did  not  know  that  any  war  existed. 

That  course  of  action  has  been  accepted  as  perfect  neu- 
trality for  centuries.  When  German  propagandists  m 
America  say  that  our  following  that  cour.se  now  would  be 
unneutral,  we  ask  why  they  do  not  complain  a:Tainst  som^^ 
of  the  other  67  nations  of  the  earth  doing  the  i^ame.  Ls  it 
for  Germany  to  tell  America  that  we  are  the  only  nation 
on  earth  which  cannot  sell  what  we  have  like  all  others  do? 

During  the  World  War  little  nations  und-r  the  .sound  of 
the  guns  in  Europe  maintained  perfect  neutrality  by  con- 
tinuing trade  with  all  sides.  They  are  doing  the  same  now 
in  this  war.  It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  could  preserve 
their  neutrality.    It  is  the  only  way  they  preserve  it  now. 

Should  we  become  involved  with  Japan  some  day  would  we 
expect  European  countries  or  Canada  to  close  the  door  on 
us  or  to  treat  us  as  if  they  were  c  Ifend^d  and  shut  us  out? 

It  is  right  to  pass  laws  and  to  k'^ep  our  own  children  in 
the  back  yard  when  there  is  danger  cut  front,  for  they  are 
subject  to  our  jurisdiction.  But  when  we  pass  laws  here 
like  an  embargo  intended  f^  r  the  main  purpose  of  reversing 
international  law  and  custom  for  ages,  intended  to  have  a 
direct  effect  on  the  p':'oplo  of  other  nations,  affecting  their 
God-given  right  of  self  preservation,  it  is  openly  becoming 
an  ally  of  the  aggressor.  We  are  aiding  in  putting  on  a 
blockade  and  squeeze  as  much  as  if  we  had  a  fleet  of  our 
cwn  on  the  seas  stopping  other  neutrals  also  from  shipping 
to  them. 

If  it  is  the  fine  thing  to  do  and  the  moral  thing  to  do 
to  see  that  England  and  France  have  no  resources  for  de- 
fense, then  why  not  endeavor  to  get  all  other  nations  to 
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fellow  our  example^  Why  not  actually  prevent  others  from 
trading  by  use  of  our  strong  fleet  as  poiicemtn.  Such 
would  be  as  neutral  as  going  a  mile  upstream  to  change  the 
course  of  a  spring  branch  so  it  would  not  flow  by  your 
n;ik'.hbor-s  bam  lot.  Why  .send  iodine,  other  antiseptics,  and 
tons  of  medicine  to  nations  at  war.  It  is  well  known  that 
such  saves  lives,  and  soldiers  so  treated  will  be  back  fighting 
i:i  a  month  or  two.  Why  not  let  them  die  and  shorten  the 
war  if  the  other  reasoning  be  sound? 

WHLTli;    DRAW    THE    LINE? 

Where  are  we  going  to  draw  the  line  as  to  what  is  war 
aid?  Cotton  for  explosives,  trucks,  all  kinds  of  metal,  gaso- 
line, coal,  timber,  shoes,  rubber,  coats,  butter,  bread,  and 
meat  are  as  much  essentials  of  war  as  ammunitions'.  No 
nation  can  wage  war  without  them.  The  only  embargo  to 
be  con-sistent  with  other  arguments  would  bar  trade  of  every 
description. 

Men  in  other  generations,  as  well  as  in  this  generation,  wiser 
than  yeu  or  I.  have  pondered  this  question  on  various  occa- 
sion.-, and  the  sum  total  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages  is  that 
an  embaigo  is  an  unneutral  act  and  not  an  act  of  neutrality. 
Let  the  water  flow  its  natural  course  and  commerce  do  the 
same.  Do  not  change  the  stream  or  laws  of  natui'e  and  call 
it  neutrality,  that  is  meddling  to  affect  the  other  fellow's 
business. 

I>-»  no'  try  to  pa.ss  laws  in  America  which  are  intended 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  affecting  the  amount  to  eat,  wear, 
or  otl'.cr  use  by  the  people  not  under  our  jurisdiction. 

We  all  abhor  war  and  hope  for  the  day  when  war  is  no 
more,  but  in  this  hour  wh,n  neutrality  for  us  is  the  immediate 
question  let  us  diligently  seek  v;hat  neutrality  is.  In  being 
neutral  let  us  not  become  a  partner,  a  plotter,  and  a  cocon- 
spirator with  the  assa.'^sins  of  the  world.  There  is  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  sins  of  omi.ssion  and  the  sins  of  com- 
mission. In  avoiding  tlic  supposed  sins  of  commission  let 
us  not  commit  greater  ones  of  omission. 

These  are  my  conclusicns  and  my  sincere  judgment  as  to 
the  best  way  to  keep  out  of  war  and  at  the  same  time  dis- 
charge our  duty  as  a  nation  to  all  the  world. 

EMDARGO    WOULD    r.RZra    WARS 

If  an  embargo  is  a  good  policy,  then  it  should  be  adopted 
by  every  nation  on  earth.  Let  us  see  what  would  happen 
then — the  67  nations  are  of  various  sizes  and  of  different 
strength. 

Apgre.ssor  nations  headed  by  dictators  who  respect  no  laws 
of  God  or  man  would  buy  in  peacetime  all  the  war  mate- 
rial they  could  pile  up.  Peaceful  nations  with  higher  ideals 
and  nobler  purposes  would  not  bo  so  prepared. 

Then  the  aggressor  could  move  with  mathematical  cer- 
tainty to  victory,  for  he  would  know  in  advance  that  his 
victim  could  obtain  no  outside  aid.  All  he  would  have  to  do 
would  be  to  get  better  prepared  before  starting  and  measure 
his  certain  success. 

When  he  fired  the  first  gun,  like  touching  an  electric 
button,  every  nation  would  instantly  cease  to  sell  to  his  vic- 
tim; which  would,  in  effect,  make  all  embargo  nations  allies 
of  the  aggressor.  It  places  a  premium  on  brute  force  and 
places  a  penalty  on  the  innocent  who  are  peacefully  in- 
clined. Middle-sized  nations  would  devour  the  little  ones  and 
the  big  ones  would  eat  the  middle-sized  ones. 

INTERNATIONAL   BANKRUPTCY 

This  situation  would  cause  all  nations,  large  and  small, 
to  keep  armed  to  the  last  doUar  they  had  to  spend,  for  they 
would  know  that  no  other  nation  would  sell  them  after  the 
invader  set  foot  on  their  soil.  This  would  bankrupt  the 
world  for  armaments  and  halt  all  progress  in  the  things 
worth  while. 

All  nations  armed  to  the  breaking  point  would  be  a  sit- 
uation not  conducive  to  peace. 

This  is  the  situation  embargo  laws  would  place  the  world 
in.  Those  who  talk  peace  by  the  embargo  method  would  be 
prompting  more  war  conditions  than  the  world  ever  heard 
of  in  all  its  history.  Embargoes  would  not  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  casualties  in  any  given  war,  but  only  make  one  nation 
a  butcher  and  the  other  a  slaughter  pen. 


The  Neutrality  Act 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  CORBETT 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATR'ES 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 


EDITORIAL   BY   THE   PRESIDENT   GENERAL   OF  THE    SONS   OP 
THE  AMERICAN  REVOLUTION 


Mr.  CORBETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial  by 
the  president  general  of  the  Sons  of  the  American  Revolu- 
tion is  exceptionally  lucid  and  sane.  Because  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  Members  of  Congress  would  not  otherwise 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  it.  I  have  asked  for  and  secured 
permission  to  have  it  included  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

[From  the  Quarterly  Bulletin.  National  Society.  Sons  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution.  October  1939) 

THE     PRESIDENT     GENERAL'S     MESSAGE 

During  rocent  weeks  I  have  been  inundated  by  requests  from 
members,  from  the  press,  and  from  other  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals for  a  statement  as  to  how  our  society  stands  on  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  which  is  up  for  amendnipnt  or  repeal  by  Congress  as  I 
write  thi.-  message.  I  know  of  no  better  indication  of  how  far  we 
have  allowed  ourselves  to  be  influenced  by  foreign  issues  than  this 
extraordinary  pressure  emanating  from  a  foreign  crisis.  I  believe 
the  great  miijcrity  of  our  people  view  with  horror  the  possibility  of 
our  becoming  involved  again  in  a  European  war.  and  it  is  therefore 
es.'^ontial  that  nothing  should  be  done  which  might  lead  to  our 
becoming  implicated.  I  strongly  feel  that  participation  in  this  war 
would  ccr'ainly  end  the  principles  of  freedom  which  we  cherish 

T\^-enty-five  years  ago.  when  v;ar  broke  out  in  Europe,  it  was.  of 
course,  front-page  news  in  this  country.  But  It  did  not  crowd  all 
other  news  off  the  front  page.  Today  both  the  most  sensational 
tabloids  and  the  nrost  conservative  newspapers  devote  their  front 
pages  to  flamboyant  headlines  about  the  European  war  and  relegate 
news  and  pictures  of  local  affairs  to  subordinate  positions  on  inside 
pages,  and  our  ears  are  constantly  assailed  with  war  news  on  the 
radio.  But  this  means  we  are  readily  subject  to  propaganda  of  the 
most  flagrant  sort.  The  result  is  to  inflame  our  people  to  active 
Interest  in  a  war  which  but  for  these  agencies  would  seem  remote 
and  of  no  paramount  concern  to  us;  also  to  incline  us  to  take 
hurried  and  ill-considered  actions. 

It.  therefore,  becomes  Important  to  analyze  the  arguments  put 
forward  for  the  repeal  or  amendment  of  our  Neutrality  Act.  as  well 
as  the  arguments  for  its  retention.  In  order  that  emotion  or  Imagined 
self-interest  do  not  play  unduly  in  the  result.  That  act  was  made 
Into  law  in  1937  by  an  overwhelming  majority  in  Congress  (3  dis- 
senting votes  In  the  Senate  and  13  in  the  House.  I  believe)  and 
duly  signed  by  the  President.  It  caimot  be  disputed  but  that  the 
motive  behind  the  enactment  of  this  law  was  to  prevent  exactly 
such  eventualities  as  face  this  Nation  today.  There  was  no  Impor- 
tant war  when  the  law  was  passed  or  prospect  of  one.  Now  that 
there  is  war.  the  act,  for  the  first  time,  is  put  to  the  Important 
test  of  facing  realities.  There  Is  a  widespread  demand  for  its  repeal 
or  amendment,  and  it  is  likely  that  a  part  of  the  demand  for 
amendment  today  comes  from  the  same  sources  which  demanded 
the  enactment  of  the  law  2  years  ago. 

Is  it  not  advisable  to  consider  carefully  both  sides  of  the 
ai-guments  botli  for  its  retention  as  well  as  its  repeal  before  hasty 
action  Is  taken?  On  a  momentous  question  as  to  the  welfare, 
safety,  and  existence  of  our  country,  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress should  become  acquainted  with  the  will  of  their  constituents, 
a  majority  of  whom  I  firmly  believe  are  determined  not  to  go  to 
Europe  and  are  entitled  to  decide  the  best  way  to  keep  out. 

When  our  neutrality  law  was  enacted  it  marked  a  departure 
from  the  practices  laid  down  and  developed  since  Grotius  wrote 
the  first  treaties  on  international  law  some  300  years  ago.  It 
was  our  law  of  neutrality  when  the  war  began.  Before  we  return 
to  the  very  practices  which  were  claimed  to  be  outworn  but  2 
years  &go  when  the  neutrality  law  was  placed  on  our  statute  books, 
let  the  restilt  of  repeal  be  carefully  weighed. 

The  purpose  of  those  who  favor  the  amendment  of  our  neutrality 
law  should  be  considered  as  well  as  the  motive  of  those  opposed. 
Those  opposing  repeal  claim  that  the  issue  is  practically  one  of 
peace  or  war.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  two  groups  seeking 
repeal:  one  is  composed  of  those  who  feel  that  because  of  our 
neutrality  law  they  are  deprived  of  opporttinltles  for  "war  boom" 
prosperity  such  as  was  enjoyed  from  1914-1917;  the  other  group 
is  composed  of  those  whose  sympathies  are  so  evidently  and  pre- 
ponderantly on  one  side  of  the  existing  European  war  that  they 
have  no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  they  wish  the  law  repealed  or 
amended  so  that  we  may  furnish  material  support  to  one  group 
of  belligerents.    Are  either  of  these  motives  In  themselves  sufficient? 
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The  first  Errmip  may  corsidor  'he  ?ii2'£;r>t.ion  thn*-  ih-^'V  turn  thfir 
pyi?  from  tne  en.-t  to  the  s"iith  and  cease  serkiU';  material  ad- 
vantat,'es  from  furn:.sh;r.£;  war  supplies  to  Europe.  Why  net  avail 
ourselves  <jf  the  rare  (opportunity  which  the  war  has  given  A-nerica 
to  recnpture  the  market.-;  of  South  America,  our  natural  sphere 
of  trade,  and  where  for  20  years  past  we  have  been  Ejradually 
pu.-hed  out  by  Bnti.'-h.  German,  auci  even  Japanese  competition. 
Thi-;  is  much  more  humane  and.  In  the  lone;  run,  of  more  lasting 
benefit.  Tlie  Monroe  Doctrm'^  could  be  appi.ed  to  our  export 
trade  in  the  hemisphere  where  the  Monroe  Doctrine  ha.s  prevailed 
for  over  a  ceiUury. 

To  the  second  croup  I  mav  say  their  own  declaration  r.f  ihelr 
sympathies  and  motives  in  itself  should  make  us  cauiious.  It  is 
natural  to  Pi'ppo.sc  that  those  who  wish  very  ardently  to  see  one 
side  m  the  present  war  win.  in  the  course  nf  time  if  amendment  of 
our  Neutrality  Act  alone  be  not  sufficient  to  gam  victory  for  their 
side,  Will  equally  ardently  favor  our  actual  participii'.ion  in  the 
w.ar    Itself. 

It  Is  contended,  too.  that  it  is  our  duty  to  mve  such  aid  as  we 
can  to  one  side  of  the  present  European  war  in  order  to  save 
those  thmes  which  we.  as  Americans,  t:)e!;eve  shni;ld  be  defended 
and  preserved,  Th.ey  forget  that  tlie  principles  and  id-^als  in  which 
we  Americans  believe  h.ive  never  existed  nr  been  defended  or 
prrs<>rv.'cl  to  any  appreciable  extent  outside  of  America.  We 
cnc"  dedicated  ourselves  to  making  the  world  safe  for  democracy 
with  disastrous  .-esiilts. 

It  is  an  old  sayino;  that  "charity  be^in.s  at  home."  but  It  has  Its 
pre.scnt-day  application  in  the  paraphrase  that  •'defence  begins 
at  home."  One  of  the  principal  reasons  why  American  ideals  have 
develr^ped  here  so  fruitfully  and  have  a'^fricted  so  manv  Europeans 
to  them  is  that  we  are  and  have  been  completely  free  from  (ije 
aec-old  Jealousies,  h:it'\s  and  feud--.  a:cl  boundary  dL^pufes  whirh 
have  predominated  European  thou';ht  since  Emopcan  hiftory  was 
first   v,Titten 

It  h.as  been  contended  that  the  industrial  activity  whi'-h  sup- 
plyint?  war  material  would  put  under  way  would  mak*'  pr^'p»Ti"ty 
for  America,  hut  are  we  to  fnn:^et  that  similar  ac'ivity  25"y-'ars 
afro  hrouuht  us  enlv  momentary  prosperity  and  Itself  eventually 
Involved  us  in   a  holocaust   fi'om  which  v.e  have  never  recovered? 

I  feel  our  'ociety  has  the  grave  responnibility  of  advoca*in£:  a 
prlicy  fhit  wc  feel  is  best  for  tne  perpetuation  of  the  principles 
and  traditions  which  our  society  was  established  to  serve 

We  should,  tlierefore,  turn  for  guidance  to  that  t^enius  whom 
we  were  fortunate  to  have  as  our  first  President  The  record  is 
clearlv  written  and  well  preserved  of  liis  actions  dvirins  iho.-e 
trying  moments  when  opinion  in  this  country  was  bitterly  div'.ied 
between  ihnse  who  felt  we  .^hou'.d  become  involved  in  Frai'ce  s 
war  with  Great  Britain  and  these  who  felt  that  absolute  neutrality 
was  f:ur  best  policy.  President  Washinertons  own  Secretary  of 
State.  Thomas  Jefferson,  split  v.i'h  his  chief  on  this  issue. 

Citizen  Genet,  then  Ambas.sador  f;om  the  FYench  Republic,  ar- 
rived here  on  a  mission  to  get  the  neutrality  proclamation  with- 
drawn Never  was  .such  pr(  paganda  hurled  fm  America  s  head 
except  perhaps  at  this  moment.  Genet  had  reason  to  believe  the 
emotions  of  the  country  France  had  succored  would  cau.se  America 
to  c mie  to  her  aid  against  Eng'.ar.d.  America's  hereditary  (  n(  my. 
Ac'mg  upon  that  assumption  and  encouraged  by  symparhizers, 
hi'  C(  minitted  most  astonishing  outrages  by  utterances  and  by  cut- 
IittiHK'  privateers,  W.ish.ngtim  never  wavered,  met  all  criticism 
with  firmness,  had  Genet  recalled,  and  mainfained  our  neuirality. 

My  conclusions,  therefore,  bas'd  on  our  national  principles,  our 
national  traditions,  and  our  national  interest,  are  that  we  should 
be  luutral  in  this  pre.spnt  European  conflict.  They  are  the  con- 
clus.ons  of  my  head  if  not  of  my  heart,  and  I  rec;;mmend  to  mv 
coruparriots  in  this  society  and  to  my  fellow  citizens  outside  the 
society  that  they,  too,  subjugate  their  emcrions  to  their  rra.son 
and  that  they  realize  that  the  first  thing  and  the  one  thing  and 
th  '  m(  St  important  thing  for  us  in  this  Nation  to  do  at  the  pres-nt 
time  is  to  refrain  from  succumbmg  to  propagand  i  or  doing  any 
act  which  will  result  in  entangling  ourselves  once  again  m  the 
labyrinth  of  Eu'-i  pean  diplomacy  and  intrigu.^s  whieh  out  of  every 
vict^.ry  duriUi;  tlv  i)ast  thou -and  years  has  made  nothing  but  the 
reasons  for   the   next  European   war. 

Messmoue  Kendall. 

President   General. 


Preserve  Democracy  Here 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPKESKNTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1933 


ADDRESS     BY     FRANK     GANNETT.     DEI.IVERED     AT     INDIANA 
til  AlE   FAIRGROUNDS.  INDIAN.APOLIS,   IND  .   SEPTEMBER   23 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 


dr'  S5  delivered  by  Pi'ank  Gannett  at  the  Indiana  State  fair- 
g/i^und.-;.  Indianapolis,  Inti.,  Sc  pi  ember  23.  1939.  v.  hen 
"Huobier  R(;und-Up"'  rally  atiracltd  an  audience  of  40.000: 

Never  have  I  seen  a  more  inspiring  Ka'herlnu'  tliaii  ili.-'  It  nnist 
be  encouragi'-g  to  all  cf  us  to  know  that  '  unt'.:  s  th  iisands  are 
assembled  here  m  the  interests  of  cur  great  r  inriy.  and  to  make 
cur  party  a  leading  force  to  insure  Amenca'.s  futtire. 

We  are.  first  cf  all,  loyal  Americans  and  then  loyal  members  of 
tht   Republican  Party. 

N' n--  (f  us  can  ret  from  our  minds  the  agrny  across  the  sea. 
H'-art-ick  over  the  horrors  of  war.  we  pray  that  S'ime  w;iy  may  s:on 
be  found  to  end  this  terrible  slaughter  Our  sympathies  are  deep 
for  those  figlitmg  the  theory  that  miglu  makes  right,  and  that 
brute  force  ;  hould  determine  the  destiny  of  countless  millions  of 
people. 

Vv'hat  i-  g  ing  on  in  Europe  involves  the  fate  of  freed  ^m  and 
democracy  here  in  our  own  country  The  war  ralsi  s  the  grnatest 
i.-sue  any  c  f  us  shall  ever  have  to  face.  That  is.3uc  is  the  que--tion 
of  war  and  p'>ice 

But,  in  'ipite  of  what  may  seem  to  be  our  ohviou.s  sympathies  we 
must  k"ep  out  of  this  war.  I  reptat.  we  must  keep  out  cf  this 
war!  We  must  keep  out  cf  it  not  only  becau.se  involvement  might 
co.-,t  the  lives  of  miHion.s  of  our  finest  youths  and  untold  billions  of 
wealth;  we  must  keep  out  beratisc  if  we  do  not.  our  constitutKnal 
system  of  government  will  perish. 

In  wartimes  a  nation  n.u.^t  give  its  governm?nt  creat  i5o-.vers 
to  prosecute  the  war.  Then  pe-sonal  lib.-.'rties  and  riuhts  d  sap- 
p^fr.  If  we  should  su.rrender  cur  precious  rights,  it  m  glu  be  I'm- 
p^ssble.  in  a  world  nf  dictators,  to  rccovc  r  t'.cin,  and  our'democracy 
might  be  destroyed. 

However  this  tragic  conflict  in  Europe  may  end,  we  must  not  lose 
this  lait  best  hepe  on  earth.  No  matter  h-^w  inter..se  our  sym- 
pathies, we  must  put  the  intere^t.s  of  America  first  of  all. 

No  cne  can  foresee  tom.oirow.  but  if  th:s  terrible  war  dri'gs  on 
it  will  n^ean  the  slaughter  of  the  flower  of  this  generation  br.ng 
bankruptcy,  disaster,  and  complete  ruin  to  all  involved. 

If  ^.e  get  into  this  war,  instead  of  P^thttng  to  save  democracy  we 
will  b.-  fighting  to  destroy  democracy. 'a  dietator-h.p  here  in  An^er- 
ica  will  be  virtually  a.>-sured. 

To  prove  that  there  is  this  great  danger,  let  me  recall  the  May  hill 
whiih  was  introduced  in  the  last  session  uf  Cor;re-s.     The  May  bill 
had  it  b>en  pas.scd.  would,  in  ca.se  of  war.  have  given  to  the  Presi- 
dent powers  as  unlimited  as  has  any  dictator  In  Etirope      He  would 
h.i\'    iiud  power  to  ra  se  or  low^r  wagis.  fix  prices,  change  leases  or 
centraets;    he  would   have  had  ab.^olute  control   of  mine   and   mill 
field  and  factory;  completf-  domination  of  our  hves-    and  all  of'his 
control  would  have  been  withr.u*  redress  in  the  courts      He  would 
further.  ha'.eHiad  in  his  hands  the  authority  of  life  or  death  over 
business,  finance.  agricultMie,  laber  c  rg;uii/.ed"  and  unorganized.     No 
limit  was  set. 

Thix  Mav  bill,  mind  you.  was  devised  !:i  time  of  peace  and  won 
some  support  in  Congress.  But  it  was.  thank  heaven,  pigeonholed. 
But  cnee  we  get  into  war  we  shall  sec  enacted  laws  Just  as  evil 
as  the  May  bill.  Have  no  illusions,  ia  time  cf  war  pruate  rights 
perish,  the  gevrrnment  becomes  maiiter  of  our  lives  and  pos.ses-,icns. 

Today,  we  have  forty-five  billions  of  debt  and  a  pe.iectime  deficit 
of  four  billions  a  year. 

WARS    TREMFNDOUS    COST 

If  we  had  the  e:<ppnd:ture  of  another  war.  wl^.lch  I  sav  we  must 
not  enter,  we  .-hall  add  another  $,jU, 000,000  ono  to  otir  debt.  Our 
ptiblic  debt  \\GUld  rise  to  ninety  or  one  hundred  billnms  of  doll.irs. 
It  coulfl  not  be  repaid.  Paper-money  inthttien  uonlcl  wipe  out  the 
thrifty,  substantial,  self-s\ipprrtin<:  middle  clas.-  the  owners  of 
.savuut^-bank  depejsits,  the  tJOOeH)  noo  n:en  and  women  holding  life 
insurance  policies.  If  this  great,  thrifty  self-supporting  tla.^j  were 
gene,  the  bulvViirk  cf  democracy  it,-(  if  vl-ould  have  disappeared;  the 
wage  earner  and  the  tmemployed  would  suJTer  most. 

Men  who  know  E^tirope  best  predict  universal  bankruptcy  there. 
Our  entry  will  bring  the  same  fate  to  us.  But.  more  disastrous 
than  the  lo^s  of  our  material  possessions  will  l-.e  the  destruc'ion 
cf  tl>e  rights  and  ccn,-t itutional  liberties  wlii-^h  we  enjoy  and 
which  w^  he'd  too  liL'htly.  I  mean,  of  cotirs-v  the  freedom  cf 
reli-.-uai.  freedom  of  .•speech,  right  of  a-^.sembly,  trial  by  Jury,  pro- 
tect.on  against  the  invasion  of  the  home,  freedom  of  the  pre«s, 
of  radio.  If  \\<^  CO  into  this  war,  we  will  be  deprived  of  these 
richts  and  I  fear  we  may  never  regain  them, 

Rrcently  Prf'sid'^nt  Roosevelt  asked  for  an  adjournment  of  par- 
tisanship. In  a  national  crisis,  we  need  unitv  and  patriotic  sup- 
port of  our  Government,  Partisanship  .should  end  wheie  the 
ocean  b"pins,  but  thl,-  must  not  mean  any  ban  on  the  fullest  dis- 
cus'-ion  of  fcroien  policy.  Tins  is  no  tmie  to  stop  debate.  Not 
in  that  way  Is  national  unity  attained. 

NFED    FULL     DISCUSSION 

W'^  are  n^^t  at  war  wi»h  any  nntion.  We  are  not  Involved  In  any 
grr.it  cmer'jency.  It  is  utterly  wromr  for  anv  man,  rroup,  or  party, 
to  a.'sume  tlie  rittht  to  decide  fateful  policies  w.thoul  fullest 
dijscu.^slon. 

Ilit'er  silenced  all  prMtical  oppcciticn  pnd  establt.-hed  one-mr-n 
nile  under  the  excitement  cf  tlie  btjrring  of  the  Reiehsta".  Wc 
Americans  must  see  to  it  that  the  democracy  of  cur  two-party 
system  does  not  perish  in  the  fiiimes  cf  war. 

You  w.ll  recall  that  when  Woodrow  Wi::-rn  in  October  1018. 
In  the  midst  cf  the  war.  a.' ked  fcr  the  t  lect  on  of  a  Democratic 
Con-jress   m  November,   he   was  overwhelmingly   defeated,   because 
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>  countrv-  did  rot  want   an  adjournment  of  p'.:l:tical  discission 
those  c:  iti.al  days 
A  spckesn^an  for  th.c  New  Deal  recently  stated  that  the  European 
:isis   would   help    the   party    m    power   and    that   it    would   cause 


taxes. 


people   to  st^p   worry.ng   about   debt   hnuts,  taxes,   precedent    and 
the   Constitution. 

The   Republican    Party   must    see   to    it    that   debt    limit 
and  the  Constitution  are  not  forgotten  In  any  crisis. 

Even  before  thLs  war.  we  faced  statrcerlne:  problems  at  heme 
Trriay  those  problems  are  multiplied  and  ^intensified.  Because 
Europe  is  fighting  is  no  reason  whv  America  should  be  bilenced 
We  must  not  be  hilled  Into  tolerating  mlsgo%-ermnent  at  heme  or 
m  the  adoption  of  unsound  policies  because  of  war  abroad. 

DEMAND     GOOD     LZ^-'DERSHIP 

Our  Government  is  built  on  a  system  of  two  parties.  An  oppo- 
sition party  is  vitally  needed  and  this  opposition  party  must  be 
strong  and  vigorous  as  It  Ls  today.  No  White  House"  edict  can 
abolish  this  two-party  system  and  destroy  our  right  to  protest 
against  administrative  acts  which  we  consider  detrim.mtal  to  the 
country  Today  we  need  cool,  sober  Judgment  and  clear  thinking. 
We  mu'^t  gu.ard  agr.inst  emotion  anil  view  the  situation  with 
Calm  deliberation.  We  need  today,  more  than  ever,  our  country's 
wise-t.   nu'St    experienced    leadership. 

The  war  m  Europe  resulted  from  acts  cf  dictators,  not  from  the 
will  of  the  people.  These  dictators  rose  to  power  because  of  un- 
bearable economic  conditions.  People  who  are  huntiry.  in  distress 
m  want,  will  listen  to  the  false  but  allurinc  promises  cf  any 
demagogue.  One  by  one,  the  peoples  o\er  tliere  gave  up  their 
lib-rties  until  they  had  no  voice  in  their  government,  not  even  a 
voice   in   deterimnmg    whether   or   not    they    should    go   to   war 

A  few  years  ago  when  in  Europe  I  met.' face  to  face,  several  of 
the  dictator?".  I  saw  people  under  nazl-ism,  fascism,  communism.  I 
saw  what  it  meant  to  b«'  deprived  of  those  liberties  that  we  enjov 
I  siiw  fear  everywhere,  fear  oi  the  government,  and  fear  of  govern- 
ment agents.  I  saw  how  the  peojjle  are  kept  ignorant  of  what  Is 
t'oin-:  on  I  saw  them  deprived  of  life  a;.d  propt>rty  without  any 
protection  of  their  rlehts.  So  long  as  the  dictators  control  the 
ma(  hme  guns  there  is  nothing  that  the  hapless  people  of  those  lands 
Can  do  but  reniain  vassals  of  the  state. 

America  has  had  10  years  of  depression  For  7  years  we  have 
had  S(^me  of  the  same  conditions  that  brought  dictatorship  in 
Euroix-.  We  must  correct  these  conditions  to  escape  the  fate 
that  has  overcome  many  nations  over  there. 

We  should  support  the  President  in  any  policy  that  will  keep 
us  out  of  war.  Even  we  who  have  disagreed  with" him  in  the  past 
should  support  him  as  wholehe-artedly  as  his  closest  friends  on 
every  sound  proposal  to  that   end. 

Yet  this  war  in  Europe  must  not  blind  us  to  the  great  failures 
of  the  Rrosevelt  administration.  We  must  realize  that,  war  or  no 
war.  this  country  cannot  continue  New  Deal  policies  that  have 
brought  us  great  distress.  Wrh  millions  unemployed,  with  crush- 
liiLi  taxes,  staggering  debt,  and  restrictions  on  production  of  wealth 
in  field  and  factory.  Government  policies  that  kill  incentive,  that 
check  expansion  and  development,  open  the  doors  to  dictatorship. 

BEWARE    TLMrOKARY    EASE 

Temporary  improvement  in  business  may  come  because  of  the 
war  Prices  may  rise  and.  for  a  time,  we  may  seem  to  be  pros- 
perous. But  we  m.ust  not  be  fooled  by  this,  for  until  we  correct 
the  basic  causes  of  our  prolonged  depression  we  shall  not  be  safe. 
If  we  build  up  a  false  and  evil  boom  on  the  bodies  of  those  dying 
in  Etirope  we  shall  find  ourselves,  after  the  inevitable  crash,  in 
much  w.irse  condition  than  we  are  today. 

We  have  bef  )re  us  three  great  duties  i 

First,  to  keep  out  of  war. 

Sec'.nd,  to  preserve  our  constitutional  gcverriment  and  ward  oft 
dlct,,torship 

Thud,  to  restore  prosperity. 

On  these  three  issues  the  Republican  Party  must  take  a  posi- 
tion th.it  Will  command  complete  {)ubilc  confidence. 

As  to  keeping  out  of  war.  I  rejoiced  to  he.ar  the  Piesldent  assure 
the  Coii(Jic.-.s  and  the  country  last  Thursday  that  the  Govcrnmient 
must  lose  no  time  and  e  flort  to  keep  tl.e  Nation  from  being  drawn 
Into  W1U-.  I  was  heartened  by  his  prediction  that  we  shall  succeed 
In  this  effort.  I  do  not  question  his  sincerity  of  purpose.  I 
agree  with  him  that  "no  man  or  group  in  any  walk  of  life  should 
ns.>i;me  exclusive  protectorate  over  the  futuie  well-being  of  Amer 
lea."  and  that  "the  mantle  of  peace  and  of  patriotism  is  wid' 
enough  to  cover  us  all," 

WORDS   NOT   strrnciENT 

Aeain  wth  all  due  respect  to  the  President  and  to  his  sin- 
cerity. I  must  say  that  the  people  of  America  want  not  merely 
a  statement  that  we  will  keep  out  of  war,  but  thev  want  action 
that  will  back  up  such  a  resolution  and  effectively  keep  us  out  of 
war,  Unforuin  'tely.  Mr.  Roosevelt's  record  has  "been  such  that 
many  of  us  are  troubled  about  his  attitude  on  international  aflfairs. 

Let  us  look  at  facts 

On  April  11,  at  his  Washington  press  conference  Mr.  Roosevelt 
endorsed  and  made  his  own,  an  editorial  published  that  day  in  the 
Washington  Po't.  This  editorial  was,  in  effect,  a  plea  for  Interven- 
tion by  the  United  StaUs.  It  stated  definitely  that  all  attempts  to 
slieller  the  United  Stales  from  war  would  be  futile  if  England  and 
Prance  went  to  war.  It  spoke  of  our  Involvement  as  "a  virtual  cer- 
tainty" if  Enrland  and  France  should  fight  Germ.any.  It  clas.sed  the 
United  States  aniong  the  western  nations  that  would  be  obliged  to 
niatcii  Hitler's  force  by  tiielr  force. 


«'ide 


It  is  only  tCK>  clear  that  by  endorsing  and  m.<»king  his  own  this 
editorial  of  April  11.  the  President,  In  effect,  led  the  European  powers 
to  expert  thnt  If  they  were  forced  into  war  with  Germany,  we  would 
fight  at  their  sides. 

This  change  in  the  President's  attitude  from  the  position  he  took 
In  April  to  that  which  he  takes  today  Is  firratlfvina:.  We  hope  he 
clings  to  the  attitude  taken  in  his  message ^Thurisdav  when  he  said. 
"Our  acts  must  be  guided  by  one  Eingle.  hard-headed  thought— to 
keep  us  out  of  war."  and  again.  "This  Government  must  lose  no  time 
or  effort  to  keep  from  being  drawn  into  the  war."  and  he  added,  "In 
my  candid  Judgment,  we  shall  succeed." 

OCH  CHANCED  VIEWPOINT 

When  the  President  gave  that  interview  public  oplnior^  was  very 

different  from  what  it  is  now.    Our  antiwar  emoUons  and  convictions 

had  not  been  crysuallized.     The  administraUon  for  some  time  had 

been  maintaining  a  warlike  attitude  toward  the  dictatorships    but 

,    against  this  attitude  the  countiy  had  not  yet  fully  reacted 

The  country  then,  as  now.  was  deeply  Indignant  at  the  lawless  and 
brutal  course  of  the  totalitarian  dlctatorsbips.  Then,  as  now  It  was 
s>-mpathetic  with  the  democracies.  Nevertheless,  as  yet  we  had 
developed  no  real  consciousness  of  the  true  meaning  of  our  entry 
I  Intel  another  World  Wai-.  We  did  not  realize  the  huge  price  we 
I  would  have  to  pay  in  loss  of  life,  in  frightful  suffering,  in  crushing 
expenditures  that  would  keep  our  children  and  their  children  in 
poverty  for  generations  to  come.  We  did  not  sense  the  thorough 
and  terrible  loss  of  democracy,  of  government  by  the  peonle  of  a 
free  society,  which  It  would  mean.  ' 

Let  me  repeat,  the  day  wc  go  to  war.  that  day  in  this  country  a 
complete  dictatorship  will  end  the  America  you  and  I  love 

But  you  say.  and  say  truly,  that  when  England  declared  war  on 
September  3  the  President  took  a  stand  very  different  from  that 
he  took  in  April.  In  a  broadcast  from  Washington  he  revered 
hin-iself  completely  and  promised  the  country— I  quote-  "As  long 
as  It  rcn.ams  within  my  power  to  prevent  it.  there  will  be'  no  black- 
out of  peace  in  the  United  States." 

We  all  know  Mr.  Rccsevelt  is  an  able  politician.  But  alas  thnt 
s  unfortunate  in  this  situation.  He  can  change  his  views"  with 
lightning  rapidity.  At  one  moment  he  promises  to  balance  the 
Budget,  the  next  he  raises  the  Government's  expenditures  beyond 
all  chance  of  balance.  One  moment  he  assaults  democracy  by 
attempting  to  seize  the  powers  cf  all  three  branche-s  of  the  Govern- 
ment; the  next  he  declares  hlmr.elf  democracy's  warm  friend  One 
moment  he  decrees  a  pui-gc  of  all  Congressmen  and  Senators  who 
oppose  him.  ev-cn  those  in  his  own  party;  the  next  he  pleads  for 
good  will  and  harmony  at  the  Capitol.  One  moment  he  promises 
busine.ss  appeasement  and  a  breathing  speU.  and  the  next  he 
launches  vindictive  reprisals. 

SOME  OMINOUS  SIGNS 

So  It  Is  not  surprising,  though  exceedingly  troubling,  that  the 
President  should  in  April,  in  effect,  declare  for  our  entry  into  a 
European  war,  and  in  September  state  emphatically  that  if  he  can 
prevent  it,  there  will  be  "no  black-out  of  peace." 

All  who  are  in  touch  with  what  is  going  on  in  Washington  fear 
that,  in  spite  of  all  that  is  said  to  the  contrary,  the  United  States  is 
driving  steadily  toward  eventual  participation  In  the  war  All  plans 
are  being  made  to  that  end.  According  to  dispatches  they  are 
getting  everything  ready  In  Washington  so  that  a  draft  may  be  put 
In  force  at  a  moment's  notice.  That  fact  disturbs  the  peace  of  mind 
of  every  father  and  mother. 

Remember  what  happened  in  1916  and  1917.  There  were  promises 
we  would  keep  out  of  the  European  war.  But  Europ*»an  nafons 
began  to  borrow  money  here.  Then  they  began  to  buy  supplies 
here.  Next,  we  were  promised  if  we  went  into  the  war  no  troops 
would  be  sent  to  Europe.  How  sadly  we  were  misled.  Soon  plans 
were  laid  for  sending  4,000,000  of  otu"  finest  young  men  into  the  hell 
of  war. 

Let  no  appeal  for  adjournment  of  partisanship  restrain  us  from 
opposition  to  any  act  that  will  lead  us  into  this  war.  The  Re- 
publican Party,  representing  the  opposition,  must  watch  every  move 
see  to  it  that  no  misstep  restilts  in  sending  our  boys  to  fight  Eurunc's 
battle. 

So,  also,  must  we  preserve  our  constitutional  form  of  government 
Never  was  it  more  important  that  we  protect  the  Constitution  that 
great  charter  of  our  liberty. 

Our  form  of  government  and  our  rights  will  be  safe  only  so  lone 
as  we  protect  and  preserve  our  ConsUtutlon.  It  Is  our  only  hope 
of  escaping  the  tragic  fate  of  Europe. 

THE    PRESroENT'S    AmTUUE 

Some  of  us  fear  we  have  es  President  one  who  Is  not  deeply 
concerned  about  our  Constitution. 

Even  Mr.  Roosevelt  him.self  has  said.  "We  have  built  up  new 
instruments  of  public  power  which,  in  the  hands  of  political  pup- 
pets, would  provide  shackles  for  the  liberties  of  the  people." 

Let  me  quote  from  him  again  in  addressing  a  committee  of  Con- 
gress; "I  hoF>e  that  your  committee  will  not  permit  doubts  as  to 
the  constitutionality,  however  reasonable,  to  block  the  suggested 
legislation." 

These  quotations  show  no  great  concern  on  his  part  about  the 
Constitution. 

Even  more  significant  was  his  attack  on  the  Supreme  Court 
when  he  proposed  to  pack  It  so  that  this  keystone  of  our  Consti- 
tution would  be  destroyed.  His  plan  would  have  clipped  its 
power  and  strangled  any  of  Us  efforts  to  protect  the  people  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  majority  that  happened  to  be  in  office. 
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The  Corfrtlttition  offer?  us  many  commandmcr.ts  f.^r  pre^rrva- 
tir.n  of  cmr  form  of  government.  Let  me  name  four:  First,  that 
the  right  of  the  several  States  to  regulate  their  own  affairs  must 
remain  inviolate.  Second,  that  we  entrust  no  official  %vi:h  auto- 
cratic power.  Third,  that  arbitrary  powers  shall  never  be  lodged 
In  any  m.aJorlty:  and.  fourth,  that  limitation  on  offlcial^  shall  be 
maintained  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

I  charge  that  these  commandmcnis  of  the  Ccnstituticn  have 
been  violated  again  and  again  by  the  policies  of  the  Roosevelt 
administration. 

"Arbitrary  power  always  marks  the  end  of  liberalism,  and  true 
libfrahsm   is  civilisation's  finest  fruitage."  someone  has  well   said. 

Washington  said,  "Arbitrary.  irrespoi:sible  power  can  never  be 
trusted  in  htiman  hands";  and  Jefferson  well  said,  "When  all 
govcrr.ment  shall  be  drawn  to  Washington  as  the  center  of  all 
power  it  will  become  penal  and  oppressive." 

Andrew  Jackson,  in  his  farewell  address,  said,  "There  are  those 
who  wish  to  enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Central  Governmrnr.  Tlielr 
attempts  should  be  firmly  opposed.  One  evil  example  will  lead  to 
oth«'r  meastires  still   more  mischievous." 

How  the  acts  of  the  Roosevelt  administration  conflict  with  those 
words  of  wlsdomr!  ,. 

—  MrST    RESTRICT    POWER 

Let  us  grant  no  more  power  to  President  Roosevelt  or  any 
President. 

We  cannot  attempt  to  preserve  or  defend  the  democracies  of 
Eurc-.pe.  but  we  can  and  must  defend  our  own  democracy.  If 
d  mccracy  fails  here.  Is  there  hope  for  It  anywh^re"^  The  fate  of 
th*'  world  rests  with  u.s.     It  Is  a  challenge  to  America. 

In  this  crl.-^i.s  wp  must  cling  closely  to  our  Constitution  and  ovir 
constitutional  form  of  government.  Once  we  lose  it  It  will  be 
diificult.  If  not  impo.-sible,  to  regain  it. 

AfTuin.  wc  must  restore  prosperity  if  we  are  to  preserve  (  ur 
democracy. 

Our  Ccnstitiitinn  makes  possible  the  free-enterprise  system.  It 
givrs  I  he  indiv:dual,  rich  c:r  poor,  opportunity  to  nrake  the  most  of 
himself,  to  reali/e  hl^  ambitions,  to  profit  from  his  efforts,  to  engage 
in  any  field  of  activity  which  does  not  injure  others—  in  short,  it 
leaves  to  every  individual  the  right  to  regulate  his  own  life  This 
system  of  free  enterprise,  with  the  incentives  that  it  affords. 
brnut-'ht  about  the  great  development  of  America,  the  greatest 
devel(  pmcnt  the  w-^rld  has  ever  seen. 

If  we  preserve  r<ur  Constitution  and  our  system  of  free  enter- 
prise, who  can  place  a  limit  to  what  may  be  done  in  America? 
Despite  the  lone  depression  the  country  is  far  from  finished.  We 
may  geographically  have  reached  our  last  frontier,  but  new  and 
greater  frontiers  are  opening  up  to  us  every  day. 

PLENTY     OF     OPPCRTtTNITY 

In  hundreds  of  laboratories  thiovtrhout  the  land  rest^arrh  is 
developing  new  products  and  flndii.g  new  u.-,es  for  old  products. 
In  a  few  yei\rs  the  entire  world  about  us  will  be  changed.  Ma- 
chines, unjustly  blamed  for  our  ills,  will  be  reemploying  millions 
of  workers.  They  will  be  producing  for  us  abundantly  the  things 
we  need  and  want.  Under  our  system  of  free  enterprise,  we  shall 
amazingly  enlarge,  enrich,  and  beautify  our  lives. 

Our  covmtry  is  blessed  with  almost  unlimited  resources,  with 
great  productive  capacity.  We  have  an  intelligent,  inventive,  re- 
sourceful people.  We  stand  at  the  gates  of  plenty.  We  need  only 
to  make  our  system  of  distribution  function,  to  afford  employ- 
ment to  all  willing  workers,  abolish  poverty,  sickness,  distress, 
and  bring  happiness  and  prosperity  to  all. 

Only  under  our  form  of  government  and  under  our  Constitution 
can  such  dreams  be  realized. 

These  are  critical  days  for  America.  What  may  happen  in  the 
next  few  weeks  or  months  may  determine  our  entire  future.  Every 
citizen  must  take  a  deep  interest  in  public  questions  and  must 
ex.^rclse  his  full  rights  as  a  citizen.  We  must  make  no  mistake 
that  will  cloud  the  promising  outlook  for  America. 

Our  task  is  to  make  America  strong  and  great.  We  must  keep 
the  flame  of  liberty  blazing  undlmmed  in  the  Western  Hemi.sphere. 

Und.T  wise  leadership  we  can  attain  such  happiness  and  well- 
being  that  by  force  of  example,  we  may  help  to  lead  the  free 
peoples  of  the  world  to  forms  of  government  that  will  m.ake 
for  sanity  and  peace. 

To  this  great  task  the  Republican  Party  must  dedicate  itself. 
We  must  enlist  the  support  of  every  cltiz^-n,  and  by  persistent 
effort  see  to  it  that  this  continues  to  be  a  land  of  freedom  and 
liberty. 

Tlie  patr.ots  in  Washington's  time  risked  all.  gave  all.  for  their 
country.  The  blessings  we  enjoy  were  obtained  only  by  the 
preate.-t  sacrifices.  We  cannot  hope  to  retain  these  blessings  if 
we  are  not  ready  also  to  make  sacrifices  for  them. 

CHALLENGE    TO    REPUBLICANS 

The  issuo  today  is  far  more  Important  than  was  the  great  Is.sue 
of  Lmcrln's  time.  The  qviestlon  that  confronts  us  now  is  whether 
all  men  shall  remain  free,  or  whether  they  shall  become  the  helpless 
pawns  of  'he  politicians  in  power  whom  we  call  the  state. 

In  Lmcolr.'s  time,  when  our  country  Wii.s  in  its  second  great 
crisis,  the  Republican  Party  rose  to  the  emergency  and  saved  the 


Union.  In  thi.s  third  crisis.  America  calls  upon  the  R^'publiran 
P;u-ty  to  rend'-r  a  greater  service  to  our  people.  It  will  be  a 
service  to  all  mankind.  The  country  now  locks  to  It  for  leader- 
ship and  wise  administration  of  our  Government.  The  party  must 
meet  this  challenge 

Yet  it  falls  upon  the  lndivid\ial  tn  determine  the  future  of  our 
country.  If  we  all  take  a  deep  interest  m  our  Govfrnmi'nt.  if 
we  do  our  full  duty  to  our  party  and  take  part  in  lis  aflaiis  in 
our  own  precn.cts.  then  we  can  accoinpl'-^h  rt  suits;  1940  will  be  a 
year  of  tremendous,  fateful  decisions.  The  election  next  year  may 
deterniine  which  way  we  shall  uo— toward  a  porpetuation  of  our 
democracy  or  toward  dic'.atorship 

I  have  faith  in  the  A.merlcan  people.  In  spite  of  reverses,  in  spite 
of  disccuragenent.  I  have  faith  that  a  f-xeat  unseen  power  is 
directing  our  destiny  and  v,  •:■  shall  triumph  in  tliis  crisis  as  we 
have  in  others  I  have  faith  that  we  shall  aii  tio  our  full  part, 
that  there  will  be  glorious  da\s  alu  ad  for  America,  and  tliat  i;ov- 
erninent  "of  the  people,  by  the  jxuple.  and  for  the  people  shall  uot 
perish  from   the  earth." 
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EDITORIAL      FHOM 


THE      S.\Tl'RDAY 
OCTOBER   26.   Iy39 


E\^ENING      POST      OP 


Mr.  MARTIN  J.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Saturday 
Evening  Post  offers  to  it.s  readers  editorials  on  eurrent  topics 
which  are  ahvays  worthy  of  serious  reading.  The  following 
editorial  is  both  timely  and  interesting,  and  I  hope  th.it  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Congress  will  also  find  time  to  read 
the  article. 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  f)f  October  28.   1939) 

REQriRE.T   RTADINC   FOR   EUROPEANS 

Ever  since  Europe  has  had  anv  history  at  all.  It  has  hern  a 
history  marked  by  continual  disputes,  culminating  at  interval.-,  in 
bloody  and  ruinous  wa;s  As  the  drama  continues  its  long  run. 
the  villains  change,  the  heroes  change-  sometimes  with  bewilder- 
ing rapidity,  as  witness  Soviet  Russia-  -but  the  plot  remains  essen- 
tially the  same. 

The  villains  are  no  doubt  very  real,  and  the  heroes  as  well,  but 
we  can  still  wonder  why  the  old  stock  situations  come  tip  again 
and  again,  so  that  speeches  and  arguments  used  against  Napoleon 
or  Kaiser  Wilhelm  could  serve  alm<j:.t  unchanged  as  propaganda 
against  Hitler.  It  seems  remarkable  that  after  .so  many  centuries, 
the  St, re;  men  of  Europe  were  able  to  contrive  only  the  unquiet 
Intermission  of  1919  39,  Instead  of  the  looked-for  happy  ending. 
The  excuses  given  are  plausible  enough  at  first  sight;  racial  and 
religious  differences,  trade  rivalries,  boundary  disputes,  all  form 
so  many  unbridgeable  chasms   between   the   European   states. 

But  differences  Just  as  wide  and  deep  have  been  bridi'ed  on  this 
continent.  An  Englishman  who  traveled  in  America  in  1759  CO 
wrote: 

"Fire  and  water  are  not  more  heterogeneous  than  the  different 
colonies  In  North  America.  N'^thing  can  exceed  the  Jealou.-.y  and 
emulation  which  they  possess  m  regard  to  each  other.  The  inhab- 
itants <jf  Pennsylvania  and  New  York  have  an  inexhaiLstible  .source 
of  animosity  in  their  Jealou.sy  for  the  trade  of  the  Jer.seys.  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  and  Rhode  Island  arc  not  less  interested  in  that  of 
Connecticut.  The  West  Indies  are  a  common  subject  of  emula- 
tion to  them  all  Even  the  limits  and  boundaries  of  each  colony 
are  a  constant  sctirce  of  litigation.  In  short,  such  Is  the  difference 
of  character,  of  manners,  of  r'^liglon.  of  Interest  in  the  different 
colonies,  that  I  think,  if  I  am  not  wholly  ignorant  of  the  human 
mind,  were  they  left  to  th'^mselvrs.  there  would  soon  be  a  civil 
war  from  one  end  of  the  continent  to  the  other;  while  the  Indians 
and  Negroes  would,  with  better  reason,  imjjatiently  watch  the 
opportunity  of  exterminating  them   altogether" 

Virtually  all  competent  observers  of  the  time  agreed  that  union 
between  the  colonies  was  impo.ssible  And  yet  it  was  achieved. 
It  might  be  a  good  idea  if  Europeans  made  as  clo.se  a  study  of  the 
way  to  peace  as  we  are  now  mukmg  of  the  ways  ui  wax,  as 
exemplified  in  Europe. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1939 


ADDRESS      BY      HON.      STEPHEN      BOLLES,      OF      WISCONSIN 

OCTOBER  20.   1939 


Mr.  BOIXES.  Mi'.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  at 
the  earneit  request  of  members  of  the  Illinois  Press  Associ- 
ation, to  insert  in  the  Record  an  addiess  of  mine  at  the 
.seventy-fourth  annual  banquet  of  that  great  organization  of 
newspaper  editors  and  publishers  of  Illinois,  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois,  Friday  evening,  October  20.  Tlie  address 
follows: 

I  come  to  ycu  from  the  Inland  Daily  Press  Association  at  its 
meeting  in  Chicago — an  organi7.ation  taking  in  its  membership 
the  dally  press  of  the  great  Central  West,  from  Pennsylvania  to 
the  Rocky  Mountaihs.  I  talked  about  Congress  there,  more  par- 
ticularly In  the  relationship  of  the  newspaper  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  as  a  page  from  a  guidebook,  which  ex- 
plains wliat  Congress  is.  A  trite  statement  that  I  hear  frequently, 
as  you  have.  Is  that  we  are  living  in  a  very  critical  period.  'We 
have  always  lived  in  a  critical  period.  There  never  has  been  a  time 
when  there  was  not  an  impending  crisis.  I  remember  when  the 
automobile  took  to  the  highways,  with  linen  duster  drivers  and 
t-'oggled  I  yes.  and  the  women  fetcrmed  the  outfitting  shops  and  the 
horses  on  a  tliousand  highways  snorted  in  fear  and  ran  away. 
I  remember  a  speech  in  the  Ohio  Legislature  by  an  early  member 
who  advocated  the  abolition  of  the  automobile  In  its  entirety.  I 
remembei  also  that  ministers  of  the  g06p>el.  swept  with  enthusi- 
asm, spoke  in  earnest  denunciation  of  golf  and  that  this  nev/ 
importation  from  Scotland  was  a  manifestation  of  the  devil's 
powers  We  have  survived  these  volcanic  changes,  both  of  which 
i:ave  had  an  enormous  influence  on  American  life. 

The  automobile  revolutionized  industry,  changed  rural  and  village    . 
Ii!e   sent  cities  out  into  sprawling  suburbs,  extended  neighborhoods. 
I  r.iered  a  new  social  life,  colored  tne  landscape  with  chromatic  filling 
stations,  built  garages  by  the   thousands,  put   a  million   people   at 
wuik.  j 

One  of  the  old — and  I  may  say  probably  the  oldest — indoor  sports 
for  newspapers  since  the  adoption  of  the  Con'titution  and  the  insti- 
tution of  a  free  elective  government  in  the  United  States  has  been 
the  inherent  right  of  the  editor  to  make  fun  of  Congre.ss  and  those 
l.rldins.'  political  office  Many  an  editor  has  wTitten  what  he  thought 
was  a  rib  tickler  concernln?:  this  body  of  men  in  Washington.  To 
niaiiy  Cmjress  is  looked  upon  as  a  necessary  evil,  like  the  road  hog. 
the  Mormon  cricket,  the  grasshopper,  the  com  borer,  the  locust,  and 
th-'  army  worm. 

But  I  wieh  you  would  remember,  all  of  you.  that  435  Members  of 
the  Hoii.'se  of  Representatives,  representing  districts  m  this  Nation 
ot  48  States,  and  96  Senators,  elected  by  the  people  of  each  State,  are 
rt  sponsible  to  the  130.000.000  people  for  all  the  statute  laws  of  this 
Nation  and  must  stand  or  full  by  what  they  do  and  the  records  they 
make 

Whenever  a  large  number  of  people  want  a  ppeclal  thing  we  hear 
it  said  that  there  is  a  public  sentiment  in  Its  favor.  The  Member  of 
Congress  must  separate  this  supposed  public  sentiment  and  di.scover 
for  lum.self  whether  this  desire  for  a  certain  thing  may  be  simply  the 
outcome  of  narrow  personal  interest  and  may,  in  no  sense,  deserve 
the  name  of  public  sentiment  or  public  spirit.  And  the  next  step  iS 
to  find  out  whether  f)eople  who  write  jou  as  a  Member  of  Congress—t- 
are writing  for  their  own  personal  interests,  the  interests  of  their  ; 
business,  or  their  hope  of  profits  if  certain  legislation  is  passed  or 
not  passed,  or  whether  It  has  In  it  the  element  of  a  widespread  ben- 
efit to  the  general  public.  The  mail  of  almost  every  Congressman  is 
burdened  with  the  demand  from  people  who  want  things  done 
because  It  is  profitable  to  them.  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  not 
Justifiable  in  most  instaJices.  but  It  puts  a  burden  on  the  Congress- 
man to  separate  that  p)€rsonal  interest  particularly  from  what  might 
be  beneficial  to  the  general  public. 

Arthur  Twining  Hadley,  form.er  president  of  Yale,  said  once  that 
"Public  sentiment  represents  each  man's  share  In  that  political 
conscience  which  Is  as  important  for  the  ordering  of  the  affairs  of 
the  individual.  Pubhc  opinion  is  a  Judgment  formed  In  accord- 
ance with  the  dictates  of  this  political  conscience  and  representing 
a  theory  which  a  man  Is  prepared  to  apply  against  himself  as  well 
as  against  others." 

And  then  President  Hadley  continues:  "Where  It  exists  such 
public  opinion  is  not  only  powerful  but  all  powerful.  It  can  ac- 
compliish  more  than  any  other  coercive  agency  In  the  world." 


Now.  I  may  say  that  as  a  Member  of  Coneress  I  am  confronted 
with  these  things.  I  must  realize  to  the  fullest  extent  my  own 
responsibility.  The  syndicate  writers,  with  the  sophistry  of  words. 
and  all  the  others  who  Indulge  in  something  outside  of  public 
sentiment  which  reaches  the  stage  of  propaganda,  are  creating 
public  opinion. 

Propaganda  Is  that  thing  spoken  or  written  which  has  for  Its 
purpose.  Justifiable  or  not,  the  attainment  of  a  definite  object  in 
creating  public  opinion.  Its  truth  or  falsity  is  no  concern  of  the 
propagandist.  There  is  a  milder  form  of  propaganda  that  is  found 
in  a  fiood  of  Government  press  releases,  purporting  to  be  reports 
on  ordinary  affairs  but  nevertheless  with  a  most  definite  objective — 
to  give  the  public  an  idea  of  the  overwhelming  interest  of  bureaus 
and  departments  in  the  welfare  of  the  American  people.  Now, 
propaganda  is  differentiated  from  news  acceptable  to  the  news- 
papers by  news  being  pure  at  its  source.  It  is  a  record  of  fact  only 
and  not  vitiated  by  opinion  subtle  or  openly. 

This  literary  propagandlc  epilepsy  finds  its  way  Into  the  news- 
papers in  spite  of  wastebasket^.  The  public  may  be  fed  arsenic  In 
small  do.ses  and  live;  it  may  be  fed  opiates  with  its  morning  coffee 
or  its  afternoon  tea:  It  may  not  know  it  Is  taking  either  and  will 
probably  deny  any  effect,  but  nevertheless  It  is  being  changed  by 
its  newspaper  reading  of  propaganda,  subtly,  unconsciously,  and 
thoroughly. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  the  newspapers 
represented  by  the  Illinois  Press  Association  and  all  other  newspaper 
organizations  in  the  United  States  of  trying  to  separate  propaganda 
from  the  news.  The  most  beneficial  thing  we  may  have  for  the 
establishment  of  a  right  public  opinion  and  the  creation  of  a 
genuine  public  sentiment  Is  the  elimination  of  this  weight  of  propa- 
ganda. In  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors*  statement 
of  Ideals  it  is  said,  "The  press  must  stand  guard  over  Itself,  that  it 
may  be  worthy  to  stand  guard  for  the  public." 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  also  a  lifetime  newspaper  reporter 
or  editor.  I  have  a  hard  task  in  winnowing  the  actual  truth  from 
propaganda.  It  is  frankly  recognized  that  public  sentiment  will 
not  meet  all  those  evils  which  need  to  be  corrected  or  abolished  or 
accomplish  all  those  objects  for  which  numbers  of  people  now  desire 
legislation.  It  is  quite  well  that  this  is  so.  If  all  things  were  done 
which  are  called  for  in  the  name  of  public  sentiment  and  parsed 
into  laws  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  we  wculd  lose  all  the 
freedom  of  America.  Over  and  over  again,  bowing  to  what  was  sup- 
posed to  be  public  sentiment  expressed  in  elections  or  by  m.ass 
attack  through  letters,  telegrams,  and  petitions  to  the  Members  of 
Congress,  laws  have  been  passed  and  rules  of  conduct  established 
which  in  the  end  have  proved  to  be  extraordinary  failures. 

We  must  have  one  principle  which  shall  be  unchangeable.  That 
principle  is  that  a  just  government  is  based  on  the  consent  of  the 
governed.  Even  though  the  government  possesses  for  the  moment 
a  majority  at  the  polls,  without  that  consent  we  have  neither  just 
government,  self-government,  nor  freedom  in  Its  true  sense. 

And  now  I  want  to  talk  to  you  for  a  minute  about  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  newspapers,  the  responsibility  of  your  own  press 
association,  the  responsibility  of  those  who  are  learning  to  be  news- 
papermen, through  journalism  courses  at  this  and  other  univer- 
sities. It  is  too  often  a  fact  that  when  Members  of  Congress  in 
Wa.shington  and  political  candidates  talk  about  the  freedom  of  the 
press  they  do  not  have  in  mind  the  real  press  of  the  United  States. 
That  real  press  is  not  in  the  great  metropolitan  newspaper  but  In 
the  700  or  more  daily  newspapers  and  hundreds  more  of  weeklies 
distributed  daily  or  weekly  to  70  percent  of  the  population  of  these 
great  central  States.  Not  in  the  seaboard  cities  with  polyglot 
populations,  not  in  the  great  metropolitan  field  where  people"  buy 
newspapers,  is  the  power  of  the  press.  The  power  lies  in  the 
people  who  subscribe  for  a  newspaper  and  do  not  buy  it  on  the 
street.  Just  so  long  as  the  people  who  subscribe  are  a  militant 
majority,  there  will  be  no  censorship  of  the  newspapers  of  this 
country,  and  no  possibility  of  a  curtailment  of  press  freedom. 
Power  given  to  any  administrative  official  or  the  creation  of  the 
unnumbered  bureaucratic  organizations,  unchecked  by  the  legis- 
lative body  of  the  United  States,  which  is  Congress,  In  order  to 
carry  out  that  power  may  find  It  necessary  to  check  the  press 
Itself,  perhaps  censor  it  and  to  take  over  the  domipation  of  com- 
munication. I  make  no  dire  prophesy  about  this,  but  I  do  warn 
you  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  on  the  watchtower  against  the  insid- 
ious and  erosive  movement  to  question  the  position  of  the  press 
or  to  attempt  in  any  manner  Its  censorship  or  curtailment  of  its 
constitutional  rights. 

Let  us  keep  before  us  the  figure  of  that  young  German,  Peter 
Zenger,  and  the  historical  figure  of  whlte-wigged  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton, whose  legal  masterpiece  in  Zenger's  defense  remains  even 
today  as  the  unmovable  cornerstone  of  our  own  press  freedom. 
Once  we  have  a  censorship  in  America  we  have  taken  a  step  back- 
ward into  the  Dark  Ages  of  absolutism  and  dictatorship. 

There  are  more  ways  than  one  of  censorship.  Most  recent  la 
the  organized  campaign  against  advertising.  This  Is  a  "boring 
from  within"  which  you  find  it  hard  to  combat.  You  hear  It  on 
the  floor  of  the  House — the  domination  of  newspapers  by  the 
advertiser,  the  higher  prices  paid  by  consumers  for  advertised 
commodities.  May  I  say  to  you  that  you  must  meet  this  challenge 
in  your  own  community. 

I  challenge  one  and  all  to  this,  that  the  press — and  when  I 
speak  of   the   press   I  mean   newspapers,   daily    and    weekly — has 
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never  been  more  powerful  or  had  rr.^Tc  freedom  than  at  this  hour 
of  our  hi.-tory.  Tht-rc  can  bp  no  national  fnorlom  wiihout  a  free 
press,  and  by  the  cjruUury  there  can  be  nu  lice  press  without  a 
Ine  nation. 

I  want  to  say  to  ycu  here  that  if  by  some  strange  metamorphosis 
of  pubhc  mind  and  a  wave  of  new  hysterical  i.i.-.anlty  in  Conpre&s 
through  public  opinion  and  sentiment  linpcs.d  upon  it,  we  go 
to  war,  there  wiil  be  blood  spots  on  every  newspaper,  no  matter 
how  great  or  how  lowly  it  may  be.  You  as  weil  us  I  have  a  great 
responsibility  here. 

I  was  It^tensely  intere.-:tcd  at  your  session  this  morning  In  the 
discussion  of  an  editorial  pai^e.  And  why?  To  me  the  editorial 
pari:e  of  any  p.ew.spai)er  breathes  its  personality.  One  is  not  called 
upon  to  quarrel  but  to  lead  This  is  after  all  a  world  of  com- 
monplaci's.  of  small  things.  They  make  up  th-^*  daily  life  of  each 
household  and  in  the  aggregate,  the  community  life.  In  that 
ci  mmunity  each  week  arise  a  dozen  topics  tor  comment,  not  in 
news  ci.Iiimns  but  in  the  editorial  page.  Tliere  is  your  place  of 
Interpretation  of  the  news,  your  homely  contribution?  to  your 
Community.  Tlie  most  widely  publicized  editorial  I  ever  wrote 
wa.s  on  a  pumpkin  pie.  It  stirred  all  New  England  because  I 
proved  that  no  matter  its  origin.  Wisconsin  was  the  real  home  of 
pumpkin  pie.  And  do  not  wait  for  a  man  who  has  done  things 
for  your  community  to  tell  about  it.  Better  is  one  rose  on  the 
breast  of  the  living  than  a  blanket  of  forget-me-nots  on  the 
n.ahcgany  cotfin  of  the  dead. 

You  have  also  a  larger,  wider  responsibility  in  going  further. 
Most  of  thi.'=  world  is  voiceless.  Inarticulate.  It  has  no  way.  no 
means  of  expressing  itself  In  America  we  are  blessed  with  news- 
papers Tlie  paper  must  provide  the  articulation.  If  it  Goes  not 
It  is  failing  in  its  job. 

I  make  no  apology  for  the  newspapers.  They  are  Just  as  perfect 
as  Is  the  human  race  and  no  more.  There  is  a  record  of  only  two 
persons  In  either  profane  or  sacred  history  that  so  reached  perfec- 
tion as  to  be  translated  to  Paradise  while  stiU  living — Enoch  and 
Eljah  I  say  to  you  that  whenever  one  of  you  feels  that  his  news- 
paper en  any  day  is  perfect,  there  will  be  a  chariot  of  fire  right  at 
th"  front  doer  to  take  you  without  checking  the  speed  limit  to  the 
gates  of  th.e  New  Jerusalem. 

One-third  of  the  population  of  the  United  States,  in  figures, 
rtads  daily  new^^papers;  two-thirds  read  the  weeklies  The  most 
potent  power  in  this  Nation  fur  the  decline  of  illiteracy  is  the 
newspaper  daily  and  weekly  It  can  and  does  do  more  than  any 
other  instrument  ro  build  public  sentiment  than  any  othfr  force. 
It  can  take  a  peanut  politician  out  of  oblivion  and  make  him  a 
Congressman,  of  the  United  States  It  can  take  a  Negro  roustabout 
frcm  the  .--lums  of  Detroit  and  make  him  a  national  tiu'ure  It 
car.  take  a  gum-chewing  girl  who  doesn't  know  the  difference  be- 
tween synta.x  and  sandstone  and  m.ake  her  a  formidable  star  in 
the  movies.  It  can  turn  obscurity  into  public  prominence  It 
can  paint  a  gangster  into  a  daring  bandit  and  give  him  a  high  place 
In  criminal  lustory  It  can  make  a  mediocre  scion  of  a  degenerate 
rcb.lity  something  cf  world-wide  consequence 

Th*^  m  wsp.ipcrmen  plants  and  prunes  a  vine,  fertilizes  it  with 
Its  bes'  phrase-,  and  may  find  at  last  that  it  withers  to  the  touch 
and  Its  beautiful  flowers  fade  and  fall.  It  is  the  profcs.:lon  of  all 
professions  Scierice  would  find  its  discoveries  valueless,  inven- 
tion hidden  in  dark-caved  mystery,  progre.-s  in  the  doldrums,  a  free 
people  uninformed,  the  government  slowed  up  with  brakes  on 
every  axle,  if  It  were  not  for  the  newspaper.  It  is  the  one  pro- 
fession or  vacation  where  every  scrap  of  knowledge  ever  gained  or 
acrnmnl.ited   can   he   used 

The"cfnre  ^he  newspapers  have  a  responsibility  at  this  particular 
time  m  cur  h:s*cry.  when  we  are  involved  in  a  great  d:.scu-s:on  of 
what  IS  b*'st  f(jr  "h  ■  United  S'ates,  with  all  the  w^rld  involved  either 
In  war  or  tremulously  watching  war  dtvelopments  You  have  a 
coequal  responsibility  with  your  Congressmen  and  Senators  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  to  the  whole  world  in  general,  for  the  preser- 
vation of  civilization.  We  need  the  newspaper  now  as  never  before. 
Rrmember  the  road  betweem  political  partisan.--hip  and  constructive 
s'a*(\smanshlp  is  a  winding  highway  without  a  warning  sign. 

Civilization  is  not  preserved  by  bombing  it  to  death  from  the 
air.  ambushing  It  in  the  sea  by  U-boats,  or  shooting  it  into  graves 
In  m.a.ss  frontal  attacks.  And  so  I'm  opposed  to  war  to  settle  uiiy 
qu^•^t;on,  •  r  to  handir.g  to  anybody  shooting  irons  with  which  to 
pres'Tve  civilization  by  killing  somebody  else. 

No  dictatorship  can  exist  with  a  free  press,  uncensored  and 
untrammeled  .■\lmo-t  thi'  first  step  in  a  totalitarian  state  is  the 
supprtssion  of  thr  newspapers. 

When  Napoleon  Bonaparte  lost  his  throne  there  was  erected  the 
Hi  ly  Alliance  in  1815.  It  was  the  first  League  of  Nations.  Tliere 
was  a  covenant  for  the  maintenance  of  the  sta'us  quo  as  to 
boundaries,  rulers,  and  governments.  The  Holy  Alliance  has  been 
c.illfd  the  .•trnn.c.-t  and  most  effective  internatinnal  union  which 
the  world  has  ever  known.  It  was  In  autocratic  hands,  where  par- 
liaments iitn  d  v.o*  be  consulted.  It  died  eventually  becau^e  it  met 
a  new  power  unforeset  n  and  not  cataloged — the  power  of  public 
opinion  and  its  ally,  the  spirit  of  popular  government. 

The  guiding  gt-nius  of  the  alliance — a  devil  may  be  a  gcniu.s — 
was  Prinf^e  Metterni<-h  of  Austria.  Its  powertful  backers  were  Alex- 
ander cf  Russia,  Talleyrand  of  France.  Its  originators  were  Russia 
and  Austria  but  in  a  few  years  the  protocol  had  been  signed  by 
every  power  and  nation  of  Europe  except  Great  Britain,  the  Sultan 
cf  Turkey,  and  the  Pope.  It  declared  that  the  alliance:  "Has  no 
ether  object  than  the  mainte'-sance  of  peace  and  th.e  guaranty  of 
thtse  transactions  on  which  the  peace  was  founded  and  consohdated 
•     •     •     the  repose  of  the  world  will  be  constantly  our  motive." 


Wh:U  a  hcllow  mockei-y'  Later  on.  the  Holy  Al'l  .nee  became 
more  arrogant  and  declared  In  1R21  that  all  lenlslat nn  m  all  the 
states  which  it  had  "taken  into  Its  holy  keeping  must  tinanate  ulune 
from  the  free  will,  the  rellected  and  enliglitened  impuLse  of  those 
whom  God  has  rendeied  responsible  frr  power." 

In  other  words,  all  nations  in  the  alhance  must  make  nn  new 
laws  unless  first  submitted  to  the  Holy  Alliance.  It  was  one  cf  the 
world's  boldest  pieces  of  arrogant  impertinence.  In  the  Congres  of 
Verona  in  1822  the  Duke  of  Wellington  withdrew  as  Biitam  s  rep.'e- 
sent.Ttive  because  in  the  treaty,  ready  to  be  signed  was  a  clause 
which  said  that:  "As  the  liberty  of  the  press  Is  the  most  powerful 
means  used  by  the  pretended  "-upporters  of  the  rights  of  nations  to 
the  detriment  of  those  of  princes,  the  high  contracting  parties 
premise  reciprotally  to  adopt  all  proper  measures  to  suppn^s  it,  not 
onlv  on  their  own  -tate-,  but  al.-o  in  the  rest  of  Europe." 

W'Mlington  withdrew.  Bnt.un  refu.sed  to  remain  in  the  Holy 
Alliance.  Following  the  battle  by  John  Wilkes,  the  freedom  of  the 
prcNS  in  Great  Britain  liad  been  established  after  a  long  and  bitter 
strtiggle  70  years  before.  It  had  become  a  part  of  the  British 
unwritten  constitution  and  the  greatest  support  of  the  British 
Government  was  Its  growing  and  more  powerful  dally  newspaper 
press 

Thus  came  black  days  for  the  Holy  Alliance  in  Europe  Greece 
struck  at  Turkey  and  became  free  Thi'  Spani.sh  nations  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  revolted  and  became  free,  and  almost  every 
other  nation  in  Europe  stepped  forth  into  a  new  atmosphere  of 
liberty  and   individual  expression. 

If  so  d.irk  a  night  could  come  to  peoples  in  Europe,  and  so  great 
an  attempt  for  consolidated  autrxrratic  power  could  die  as  did  the 
Holy  Alliance.  I  may  say  that  I  have  historical  precedence  for  a 
belief  that  out  of  the  gloomy  murk  of  a  dictated  Europe  of  1939  the 
people  will  emerge  once  more  In  the  brilliant  light  of  a  greater 
freedom' 

I  «ha!l  try  and  do  my  part,  both  as  a  newspaper  editor  and  a 
Mem.ber  of  Congress.  I  ask  you  to  do  yours  I  want  to  see  a  new 
spirit  of  optimism  There  is  too  much  dark  pessimism,  tio  much 
of  defeatism,  and  too  much  of  a  belief  that  America  is  involved  in 
all  of  these  quagmire.s  of  Eurf:pe:in  p'-'itics  F'or  remember,  my 
friends,  we  blazed  our  own  trail,  we  forded  the  rivers,  we  cleared 
the  prairies  and  the  forest.-^,  we  built  the  mads  and  the  railroads, 
we  put  the  steamboats  en  the  rivers,  we  constructed  the  mills  and 
the  factories,  we  built  the  schooihouses  and  tlie  ( hurches.  we  estab- 
lished the  little  academies,  the  colleges,  and  the  universities,  and 
these  are  still  ours.  Let  us  keep  them  so  Our  history  over  a 
hundred  years  v/as  a  struggle  f;ir  peace.  Let  us  not  be  weary  on 
this  present  battle  front  for  peace 

Never  yet — 

Share   ^f  plow  wa«  vainly  ^et 
In  the  world's  wide  fallow; 
Other  hands  shall  sow  the  seed. 
Other  hand-   ir^  ni  hill  and  mead 
Reap  the  harvest   yellow 
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ADDRESS  BY   HAROLD  G.   MOULTON 


Mr,  CELLER,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remark.s  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  re- 
cently delivered  by  Mr.  Harold  G.  Moulton,  president  of  the 
Brookings  Institution: 

As  evervone  knows,  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  resulted  in 
an  imnvediate  and  striking  advanee  in  commodity  prices  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  first  2  weeks  of  September  the  whole.sale- 
price  index  of  all  commodities  rose  some  6  percent  and  many 
raw-material  prices  advanced  as  much  as  25  percent.  Tlie  ques- 
tion of  the  hour  became.  Are  we  entering  upon  a  new  era  of 
inflation  comparable  to  that  of  the  World  War  period?  The  ad- 
vance ended  in  mid -September,  and  the  last  4  weeks  have  shown 
a  slight  recess. on  Hence  the  present  moment  of  siu^^ponse  is  a 
highly  propitious  one  in  which  to  di.scu.ss  industrial  price  policies 
in  this  emergency.  If  we  are  to  an.ilyi-e  the  problem  adequately, 
it  is  essential  that  we  place  the  American  financial  situation  In 
a  world  setting 

Financial  trends  throughout  the  world  in  recent  years  have  been 
highly  dl.squietlng.  The  disorganization  of  the  international  ex- 
changes and  the  break-down  of  monetary  and  financial  systems 
during  the  great  depicssion  were  not  followed  l)y  a  period  of 
financial  reconstruction  and  normal  business  expansion.  Instead 
of  a  restoration  of  international  economic  equilibrium,  we  have 
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witnessed  a  continuance  of  foreign-exchange  controls  and  a  fur- 
ther great  shift  of  liquid  financial  resources  to  the  United  States. 
In  lieu  of  a  well-balanced  world  recovery  from  a  world  depression 
we  have  had  widely  varying  degrees  of  business  activity  in  dif- 
ferent countries,  refiecting  in  the  main  the  intensity  of  the 
gtimulus  applied  in  the  form  of  Government  expenditures  for 
relit  f  purposes  or  for  military  objectives.  In  place  of  a  progres- 
sive reduction  in  public  Indebtedness  and  a  lightening  load  of 
taxation.  Government  debt  has  nearly  everywhere  been  Increasing 
at  a  rate  comparable  to  that  of  wartime.  At  the  end  of  6  years 
which  should  have  been  years  of  sound  recovery  and  expansion, 
It  cannot  be  .said  that  world  financial  stability  had  been  achieved! 
or  even  approached. 

In  the  light  of  this  background.  It  is  hardlv  too  much  to  say 
that  the  coming  of  a  new  war  In  Evirope  raises  economic  and 
financial  problems  of  wholly  unprecedented  im.portance  for  the 
entire  world.  The  Imposition  of  new  war  cosus  upon  already 
overburdf'nrd  financial  systems  Imperils  economic  and  financial 
reeonsirurtian  everywhere— In  the  United  States  and  other  neutral 
nations  as  wt  11  as  In  the  countries  whl.  h  are  at  war. 

This  statement  Is  made  in  full  consciousness  of  the  fact  that 
nt  the  moment  of  speaking,  the  economic  situation  In  the  United 
States  appears — on  the  surface  of  things— to  be  hlglily  promising. 
Even  b(f(:re  the  outbreak  cf  war  abroad,  corporate  earnings  were 
ehowing  a  somewhat  unexpected  Improvement:  and  now  with  the 
added  si.mulus  of  war  demands  the  outlook  for  dividends  in  the 
ntar  future  appears  Indeed  promising.  Production  is  expanding, 
employment  Increasing,  purchasing  power  broadening,  and  national 
Income  r:sing  The  recent  increase  in  food  and  raw-material  prices 
1.S-  in  tlie  main — regarded  as  helpful  rather  than  otherwise,  bring- 
ing about  a  better  equilibrium  between  various  segments  of  the 
p'onomic  system.  Superficially,  at  any  rate.  It  would  seem  that 
our  prayers  are  at  la.'t  being  antwered. 

But  -ober  reflection  warns  of  lurking  dangers.  Are  we  not  stock- 
ing up  with  invento'-ies  and  expanding  production  schedules  at 
too  ra[)id  a  pace'?  What  if  the  war  should  end  suddenly?  Even 
If  It  proves  to  be  of  long  duration,  what  wUl  be  the  ultimate  reper- 
cu.s.<-!uns  upon  this  country?  Are  we  not  even  now  riding  the 
wind  and  promotmg  a  biisiness  boom,  with  the  familiar  distortion 
of  prices,  wages,  and  other  cost  factors?  Are  we  not  sure  to  see 
M)oner  cr  later,  and  perhaps  sooner  rather  than  later,  a  new  col- 
lapse and  another  protracted  period  of  painful  readjustment? 

It  ifi  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  venture  a  prediction  as  to  the 
probable  magnitude  of  the  present  expansion  movement  or  Its 
poi-sible  duration — for  I  know  of  no  scientific  formula  whereby  one 
can  re.-olve  a  compound  made  up  of  economic,  political,  psycho- 
locical.  and  millUry  elements,  and  read  the  future  with  unerring 
eye  My  sole  object  is  to  discuss  what  I  conceive  to  be  the  funda- 
mental economic  requirements  of  the  present  situation  and  the 
industrial  policies  necessary  to  achieve  the  desired  ends.  I  would 
make  it  clear  at  the  cutsf.-t  that  the  analysis  Is  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  United  States  wUl  not  become  a  participant  in 
the  European  war. 

THI    NATIONAL    ECONOMIC    GOAL 

As  a  foundation  for  the  consideration  of  business  policies  at 
this  time,  we  should  obviously  have  in  mind  a  clearly  defined 
national  economic  objective  or  goal.  I  would  etate  the  desirable 
objective  in  the  following  terms:  The  economic  goal  of  the  United 
States  at  this  time  should  be  to  make  a  full  utilization  of  our 
ecfnomic  resources  in  expanding  production  without  permitting  a 
general  Inflation  of  prices  and  a  destruction  of  equilibrium  In  the 
economic  system. 

Under  any  circumstances,  the  maintenance  of  a  well-balanced 
economy  is  essential  to  orderly  progress.  In  view  of  the  present 
world  situation  the  preservation  of  financial  and  economic  sta- 
bility In  the  United  States  is  a  paramount  necessity.  It  is  net 
ton  much  to  say  that  economic  developments  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can Continent  In  the  coming  months  may  well  prove  of  decisive 
importance  to  the  whole  future  of  Industrial  civilization. 

FUNDAMENTAL  FACTORS  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  SITUATION 

If  we  are  to  view  the  national  economic  problem  in  fundamental 
terms,  we  must  look  beyond,  and  for  the  moment  forget,  cost 
accounting  and  financial  issues  as  they  affect  particular  industries 
or  companies.  In  other  words,  we  must  begin  with  an  engineering 
approach  and  survey  the  national  situation  In  terms  of  the  supplies 
cf  primary  materials  and  the  capacity  of  our  existing  productive 
plant  and  equipment  to  expand  output. 

The  first  fact  to  be  noted  is  that  we  have  exceptionally  large 
accumulated  stocks  of  most  primary  agricultural  and  indvistrlal  raw 
matenals.  Food  supplies  also  have  been  so  large  relatively  to 
demand  that  the  trend  of  prices  has  been  persistently  downward. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  present  detailed  statistical  information  in  re- 
spect to  food  supplies  and  raw  materials,  for  as  everyone  knows, 
Government  agencies,  as  well  as  producing  groups,  have  been  pre- 
occupied, not  with  shortages  but  with  the  problem  of  how  to  get 
rid  of  surpluses  "overhanging  the  markets." 

We  also  had,  and  now  have,  the  capacity  to  produce  still  greater 
supplies  of  basic  raw  materials.  In  order  to  keep  surpluses  down, 
the  Government  has  been  restricting  agricultural  production,  while 
mineral  output  has  been  held  in  check  by  Inadequate  demand.  In 
both  fields  the  volume  of  production  could  readily  be  greatly  In- 
creased. So  far  as  domestic  production  Is  concerned  there  Is  thus, 
in  general,  no  present  or  prospective  shortage  of  raw  materials, 
(bcrap  iron  is  an  important  exception.)  The  situation  is,  of  course, 
different  with  respect  to  materials  which  have  to  be  imported. 
•It  Is  possible  that  In  some  cases  serious  shortages  might  develop. 


In  the  fields  of  manufacture  and  distribution  the  situation  with 
respect  to  productive  capacity  is  similar.  Except  In  a  few  lines  the 
scale  of  operations  has  been  far  below  capacity.  Moreover,  existing 
capacity  could,  if  necessary,  be  expanded  without  great  delay. 
Railroad  facilities  might  show  some  temporary  shortcomings  but 
our  transportation  system  as  a  whole  has  ample  actual  or  potential 
capacity  to  care  for  probable  national  requirements. 

The  situation  with  respect  to  labor  cannot  be  stated  in  such 
unqualified  terms.  In  the  aggregate,  imemployment  runs  Into 
many  millions;  but  a  program  of  business  expansion  under  the 
stimulus  of  European  war  demands  wovUd  doubtless  result  in 
serious  shortages  of  certain  types  of  skilled  labor,  requiring  ex- 
tensive apprentice-training  programs.  With  this  reservation  the 
labor  supply  must  also  be  regarded  as  imposing  no  restrictions  upon 
a  very  large  expansion  of  production. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  there  Is  no  shortage  of 
what  used  to  be  called  "the  life  blood  of  business."  namely  money 
and  credit.  The  supply  is  superabundant,  and  Interest  rates  the 
lowest  ever  known. 

I       There  is  thus  no  scarcity  basis  for  a  great  advance  in  the  general 

1    level  of  commodity  prices.     Indeed,  when  one  looks  at  tlie  situa- 

;    tion  in  terms  of  the  effective  utilization  of  productive  energy    it 

would  seem  clear  that  as  output  exnands,  •unit  costs  of  production 

I    should  for  a  time  fall.    This  is  for  the  simple  reason  that  we  would 

be   making   use   of   otherwise    idle   plant   and   equipment.     When 

productive  resources  are  not  ftUly  employed,  there  is  obvious  waste; 

'    and  the  elimination  of  idle  resources  means—In  terms  of  human 

I    energy — a  reduction  of  costs. 

But  is  not  the  approach  that  we  have  been  making  unreal  and 
j  impractical,  in  that  It  ignores  the  money  cost,  price  and  profit 
I  problems  which  confront  individual  business  enterprises?  Obvi- 
ously, the  analysis  would  be  incomplete  if  it  did  not  give  careful 
consideration  to  the  practical  problems  which  must  be  faced  and 
solved  by  business  executives  who  are  responsible  for  meetmg  pay 
rolls  and  fixed  charges  and  earning  dividends  for  Impatient  stock- 
holders. They  are  not  in  a  position  to  control  the  economic  system 
as  a  whole.  They  must  take  cost  factors  as  they  find  them  and 
make  the  best  profit  showing  they  can  imder  conatantly  varying 
conditions. 

Manufacturing  industry  is,  at  the  moment,  confronted  with  the 
fact  that  raw-material  prices  in  general  are  now  some  10  percent 
higher  than  in  Augtist,  and  that  in  many  cases  the  advance  has 
been  as  much  as  25  percent.  Regardless  of  the  situation  with 
respect  to  aggregate  national  productive  capacity,  higher  material 
prices  mean  for  manufacturing  enterprises  higher  money  outlays, 
which  cannot  be  ignored  in  a  profit-making  economic  system! 
Before  attempting  to  indicate  the  bearing  of  such  increased  costs 
on  profits,  a  brief  analysis  should  be  made  of  the  factors  Involved 
in  the  advance  in  raw-material  prices. 

The  sharp  Increase  which  has  occurred  In  the  prices  of  raw 
materials  is  the  result  of  demand  from  two  sources:  (1)  from 
speculators  seeking  to  make  profits  by  anticipating  price  advances 
based  on  expectations  of  war-time  Inflation;  and  (2)  from  indus- 
tries desiring  to  expand  inventories  to  take  care  of  immediate 
and  prospective  requirements.  The  speculative  element  enters 
here  also,  since  an  expected  price  advance  prompts  heavy  advance 
buying. 

While  available  data  are  far  from  adequate,  there  Is  much 
reason  for  believing  that  the  great  upsurge  in  raw  material  buy- 
ing which  has  occtu-red  since  August  has  resulted  In  a  greater 
price  advance  in  many  raw  materials  than  is  warranted  by  the  ■ 
fundamental  supply  and  demand  factors  in  the  situation.  Much  ' 
of  the  speculative  buying  has  been  based  upon  exaggerated  notions 
about  world  wide  inflation.  Inventory  purchases  have  also  been 
on  a  plane  which  may  well  be  above  that  warranted  by  the 
demand  from  ultimate  consumers.  There  is  clear  evidence  that 
the  current  level  of  production  is  substantially  above  the  current 
level  of  consimaption.  While  consumptive  demand  may  be  ex- 
pected to  increase  as  employment  expands,  the  question  remains, 
Has  not  inventory  accumulation  once  again  been  excessive?  The 
answer  will  depend  In  no  small  degree  on  the  probable  magnitude 
of  European  war  demands. 

FACTORS    AFFECTING    ET7EOPEAN    DEMAI'n>S 

European   purchases   may   well   be  of   a  much   more   restricted 
character  than  has  been  generally  assumed.    The  present  situation 
differs  from  that  of  the  World  War  period  In  several  significant 
respects.    First,  the  capacity  of  the  principal  European  nations  to 
buy  goods  in  our  markets  is  very  much  less.     In  1914  their  ability 
to  borrow  appeared  almost  limitless,  whereas  today  It  Is  gravely 
Impaired.    It  is  possible  to  compute  for  England  and  Prance  many 
billions  of  foreign  purchasing  power  by  counting  all  of  the  gold 
resources   of   these    countries    held    at   home   and    In    the    United 
States,  and  by  Including  investments,  bank  deposits,  and  specu- 
lative holdings  of  British  and  French  citizens  abrocMl.     However, 
to  mobilize  these  Individual  holdings,  it  Is  necessciry  for  the  gov- 
ernments concerned  to  obtain  p>ossession  of  them  through  requir- 
ing their  exchange  for  goverrunent  bonds.     In  view  of  the  credit 
strain  with  which  these  countries  are  confronted,  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  these  holdings  is  not  a  simple  matter.     Moreover,  It  Is  In 
any  case  of  the  utmost  Importance  for  these  countries  to  preserve. 
Just  as  far  as  possible,  their  liquid  financial  resources.     Accord- 
ingly they  may  be  expected  to  use  such  resources  Just  as  sparingly 
as  possible. 

The  advance  In  prices  in  1915  was  greatly  enhanced  by  frantic 
competition    among    Kuropean    buyers,    particlpjated    in    both    by 
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Individual  purchasers  and  by  governments.  This  time  the  pur- 
clmse  of  American  supplies  v.ill  come  from  f^wcr  countries  and 
they  will  be  pool.-d  in  the  interest  of  u-sterallifd  economy.  Ac 
thi."  same  time  Mf,'ori-us  nuasures  for  controliiiig  prices  are  being 
In.-tltuted  at  the  very  bogimiins:  of  tlie  ccntUc". .  In  thi.s  war  tho 
Eurcptan  boIliKercnts  are  harbcnne;  no  illu.-ions  that  normal  busi- 
nc.-.i  can  ^r,  fcrward  as  u.sual  or  that  the  sTanda:cl.>  of  hvmt^  of 
the  ma.-.--es  can  be  raised  or  even  maintained.  British  mobihza- 
tion  plan.'-,  call  for  a  restriction  of  consumption  in  the  interests 
of  prs  curing  maximum  war  production  and  maintaining  financial 
equilibrium. 

Finally,  the  need  for  American  materials  and  supplies  may 
""well  be  much  smaller  than  was  the  case  in  the  World  War. 
To  b?  EUT'.  thfrc>  will  be  intense  demand.s  in  special  lines,  notably 
airplanes  a:;d  machine  tools,  causint;  distortion  in  our  industrial 
slrticture  But.  by  and  lart^e.  the  demands  are  likely  to  be  re- 
stricted. Borl.  FYance  and  England  have  much  larger  accumulated 
supplies  of  munitions  than  in  1914.  and  both  ciuntries  have 
gre;it!y  cxpand-'d  their  capacity  to  produce  m.uniticns.  Belgium 
ar.d  other  neutral  countries  may  well  be  important  source^  of 
supply  The  Dominions  also  have  increased  capacity  and  will  be 
given  preference. 

Moreover,  there  Is  much  reason  for  believing  that  the  present 
conflict  may  not  involve  infantry  and  artillery  operations  of  a 
magnitude  comparable  to  that  of  the  last  war  when  the  western 
fror.t  was  not  protected  on  both  sides  by  almo.-,t  impregnable 
fortifications.  If  this  war  is  fotight  by  England  and  France  chiefly 
by  means  of  an  economic  blockade  as  both  mili'ary  and  economic 
ccn.-ideratlons  seem  to  dictate.  French  and  English  purchases  in 
the  United  States  would   be  of  comparatively   modest   proportions. 

Speaking  generally.  I  think  it  may  be  safely  stated  that  further 
advances  in  raw-material  prices  would  not  be  advantageous  to 
nrA'-material  producers.  This  Is  because  they  serve  to  restrict 
for^'ign  purchases.  The  sharp  rise  wliich  has  already  occurred 
both  in  the  prices  of  raw  materials  and  fcKids'uffs.  intensified  for 
foreign  purrhasrrs  by  the  relative  rise  of  the  dollar,  has  played 
dir<  ctly  into  the  hands  of  competing  areas.  Other  sources  of 
supply  are  naturally  being  given  priority. 

The  implication  of  this  analysis  obviously  is  that  the  magnitude 
of  Eurr:p"an  war  di'munds  may  well  have  been  misgaged.  If  so. 
the  incrca.ses  in  production  schedules  and  in  raw  material  prices 
have  overshot  the  mark.  The  point  I  am  chiefly  interested  m  is 
that  industrial  plans  for  the  near  future  need  not  necessarily  be 
based  on  the  assumption  that  raw  material  prices  are  certain  to  go 
higlier;  there  is  quite  as  much  reason  for  believing  that  they  may 
go  lower. 

INDUSTRIAL    PRICES 

We  now  proceed  directly  to  the  question  of  industrial  price 
policy  in  the  present  situation.  Thus  far  the  prices  of  manufac- 
tured goods  have  not  advanced  materially.  As  a  matter  of  sound 
policy — in  the  Interest  of  stability- -the  managements  of  leading 
industries  have  refrained  from  marking  up  prices.  However,  the 
sharp  advance  in  the  price  of  numerous  cl.isses  of  raw  materials, 
coupled  with  more  moderate  Increases  in  some  other  cost  el^^- 
ments.  has  been  leading  many  to  the  conclusion  that  industrial 
prices  ma«t  inevitably  be  advanced  In  the  not  distant  future. 

There  can.  of  course,  be  no  doubt  that  if  operating  costs  in 
manufacturing  Industry  should  c^mtmue  to  increase"  it  would 
eventually  be  necessary  to  advance  jirices  in  order  to  prevent  the 
elimination  of  profit  margins  The  only  question  at  is.sue  is 
whether  an  increase  in  prices  is  necessary  at  this  time.  It  is  obvi- 
ous that  no  answer  can  be  given  to  this  question  that  is  equally 
applicable  to  all  lines  of  business.  One  can  only  speak  in  general 
terms. 

At  this  place  the  analysis  ties  back  with  our  earlier  discu.sslon 
r.f  unutilized  productive  capacity.  Not  only  do  costs,  in  terms  nf 
human  energy,  fall  as  untised  plant  and  equipment  Is  put  to  work 
but   financial   costs   also   decline. 

As  a  result  of  habitual  modes  of  thinking,  th^^re  has  been  a 
tendency  for  all  of  us  to  overlook  the  bearing  of  the  volume  of 
output  im  unit  costs  and  profits.  So  long  as  an  industry  is  oper- 
atini?  well  below  capacity,  an  increase  in  volume,  which  distributes 
th"  burden  of  overhead  over  a  larger  number  of  units,  will  offset 
laree   Increases   in  direct   operating  expenses. 

The  tremendous  importance  of  volume  to  nearly  any  corpora- 
tion one  might  care  to  name  Is  strikingly  revealed  in  the  financial 
dnta  for  the  expansion  period  of  1936.  In  a  certain  croup  of 
companies,  for  example,  an  increase  in  the  scale  of  operations  from 
5.3  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1936  to  69  percent  in  the  second 
quarter  meant  more  than  a  threefold  increa.se  in  net  earning.s. 
In.  the  interval  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  prices.  Ten  ccm- 
pan;es  in  one  industry,  which  operated  for  the  year  1935  as  a 
whole  on  a  47  9-percent  basis,  earned  $41,000,000.  In  1936.  oper- 
ating at  67-percent  capacity,  they  earned  one  hundred  twenty- 
e',eht  miUicms.  Meanwhile,  average  prices  had  risen  less  than  1 
percent.  Moreover,  during  this  period  both  raw  material  prices 
snd  wagps  were  rising.  To  carry  the  story  into  the  first  half  of 
1937,  a  still  increasing  scale  of  operations  raLsed  profits  still  higher, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  wages  and  raw  material  costs  ad- 
vanced very  much  more  than  the  prices  of  finished  manufactured 
product. 

The  significance  of  Increased  volume  has  long  been  recognized 
In  connection  with  such  industries  as  transportation  and  public 
utilities.  It  is  regarded  as  a  self-evident  propasitlon  that  the 
current  expansion  in  railway  traffic  will  materially  improve  net 
earnings,  bringing  the  roads  as  a  whole  from  the  red  well  into 
Uie  black.     It  is  not  assumed  that  increases   in  the  cost  of  fuel. 


labor,  and  equipm.ent  will  prnmj^tly  necessitate  an  advance  in 
rates  either  m  the  railway  or  pub!ic-V!till»y  fields.  But  curiously 
enough  in  the  ca.se  of  manufact  ur.r.g  we  tend  to  ai..sumc  that 
increases  in  operating  costs  miust  be  [.romptly  followed  by  Sume, 
if  not  proportional,  advances  in  pn.'is  The  difference  between 
manufacturing  industry  and  railroads  and  public  utilities  iis  only 
a  ditference  in  detrree. 

In  order  not  to  nialce  too  sweeping  a  generalization.  I  now  em- 
phasize that  the  importance  of  the  piincipie  under  dl.jcussion 
varies  widely  In  dillrrent  divisions  of  m.inufacturing  indu.stry. 
An  mcreasc  In  direct  expenses  is  obviou.-ly  more  important  in 
Imes  where  the  cost  of  labor  and  materials  bulks  lar.e  m  rela- 
tion to  overhead  c xpen;  es  than  wh  Te  the  reverse  is  tiuc  Mure- 
over,  the  gams  resulting  from  an  expansion  of  outjiat  in  any 
industry  obviously  tend  to  diminish  as  ip-jjcimum  cap>.L.ty  Is 
approached. 

The  argum.ent  is  often  heard  both  in  bu.slne.-s  and  academic 
circles,  that  tlie  moment  rc^ts  brgin  to  ri.se  in  consequence  of  the 
utilization  of  less  Cificlent  plant  and  equipment  a  price  advance  is 
culled  for.  If  such  a  price  increase  could  be  afiplied  only  to  the.se 
la.st  units  of  supply,  something  might  be  said  for  it.  But  to  hold 
that  the  level  of  costs  in  the  obsoie.scent  portion  of  an  inciu.-try's 
plant  and  equipment  ihould  ccvern  the  price  ul  the  entire  product, 
seems  to  me  clearly  unt- nible 

When  the  demand  is  ten-,pcrar:!y  so  intrn.'^e  as  to  call  for  a 
volume  of  output  m  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  more  efflrlrnt 
plant  and  equipment,  one  alternative  is  to  hold  the  selling  price 
where  it  is  in  the  knowledge  that  such  pric  will  more  than  cover 
direct  operating  expenses  in  the  ob.soleseent  plant,  thus  contributing 
something  to  general  overhead.  If.  however,  the  obsolescent  plant 
IS  so  inefficient  as  to  make  it  impos.-^ible  to  cover  direct  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  at  a  level  of  prices  m  line  with  the  general  state  of 
technological  advancement  m  the  industry,  this  would  be  prima 
facie  evidence  that  it  would  be  sound  policy  to  retuse  further 
business  instead  of  allownng  the  whole  price  structure  to  be  dis- 
torted. The  result  would  merely  be  to  postpone  a  portion  of  the 
orders,  thereby  spreading  production  more  evenlv  If  there  is 
reason  for  believing  that  the  high  level  of  dem-and  will  prove  to  bo 
of  a  sustained  character,  the  need  then  is  for  the  prompt  installa- 
tion of  new  low-cost  capacity  In  any  case,  genuine  industrial 
progress  over  the  years  can  be  achieved  only  bv  constantly  applving 
the  results  of  new  scientific  and  en-meenng  drvelopmcnts  to  the 
proces.ses  of  production  Tlie  road  to  prru're^s  is  w.'U  rx'-mplilied  in 
the  achievements  of  one  industry  during'  the  rours*^  of  the  past  15 
years,  in  which  expandiiiLT  capitul  investm.ent  and  in(  reusing 
efficiency  made  simultaneously  po.ssible  (li  a  cradual  reduction  of 
prices.  (2)  an  inrrease  of  wages,  both  hourly  and  aL't;rri.'ate.  (3)  an 
iivrea.'^e  m  employment,  and  (4)  a  high  level  of  profits.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  a  continuous  improvement  m  the  quality  and 
variety  of  commodities  produced,  some  of  which  ministered  directly 
to  the  satisfaction  of  human  wants  and  others  to  inert  a-mg  pro- 
ductive efficiency  in  a  wide  range  of  other  industries  I  batten  to 
add  that  I  ;im  not  referring  to  tho  automobile  mdus'ry 

Returning  to  the  present  situatl<-in,  the  analysis  which  we  have 
been  making  clearly  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  there  are  no  com- 
pelling economic  reason-,  why  there  sliould  be  any  general  advances 
in  price  at  this  tim.e.  It  would  be  pre  umptuous  of  uny  md.v.dual, 
without  detailed  knowledge  of  the  situation  which  coiifronUi  par- 
ticular companies,  to  say  that  no  price  advances  are  warranted. 
But.  in  general,  the  Increa.ses  in  raw-m.aten.U  prices  have  not  been 
sufficiently  great  as  to  cff-;et  the  gain«  resulting  from  increa.sed 
volume  of  rinput  The  price  index  for  raw  materials  as  a  whole  is 
even  now  well  below  the  level  of  1935  and  193^3  and  very  much  below 
the  level  of  1937.  Even  when  account  is  tiik-n  of  the  h.t'h  level  of 
wage  costs,  it  docs  not  appear  that  profit  margins  are  in  immediate 
dan:;er  of  being  snuffed  cut  by  t.i 'h  operatug  cr.s's 

The  great  need  in  a  period  if  business  buoyancy  1^  to  keep  the 
industrial  eye  fixed  upon  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  steps  aliead. 
It  should  always  be  borne  m  mind  that  an  increase  m  th-  prices 
of  all  those  forms  of  manufactured  product.s  which  enter  into  suc- 
ceeding stares  of  production  ap[-ear  as  costs  in  each  sucoeffirg 
stage,  just  as  the  prices  of  raw  materials  appear  as  costs  in  thi'>  first 
stage  of  manufacturing.  Tlie  prore-s  (jf  price  advance  is  curnul.itive 
and  tends  to  gain  in  rapidity  as  it  spreads  throughout  the  entire 
economic  system,  and  involves  wage  as  well  a.s  price  advances. 
Accordingly,  if  the  well-known  vicious  spiral  is  to  be  checked.  It 
must  be  checked  in  Us  early  stages. 

At  the  bet-inning  of  this  address  it  was  stated  that  the  economic 
goal  of  the  United  Stages  a'  this  difficult  and  uncertain  peri<'d 
should  be  to  make  a  full  utilization  of  our  economic  resources  in 
expanding  prociuction  withfut  permitting  a  general  inflation  of 
prices  and  a  destruction  of  equilibrium.  If  this  national  objective 
be  accepted,  it  follows  that  advances  in  industrial  prices  at  this 
time  should  be  resisted  to  the  utmost.  We  should  be  content  to 
make  increased  profits  by  a  fuller  and  a  steadier  utilization  of 
capacity  and  by  ever-increasing  efficiency  in  production. 

Similarly,  labor  policy  in  this  emergency  should  be  focu-i^ed 
upon  the  realization  of  gains  tlirough  more  and  steadier  employ- 
ment instead  of  upon  hourly  wage  increases.  The  advances  In 
hourly  wages  during  recent  years  have  not  l^een  accompanied  by 
corresponding  increases  m  weekly  wages. 

On  the  contrary  weekly  and  annual  wages  have  on  the  whole 
declined.  A  farsighted  labor  policy  can  al.so  contribute  much  to 
the  maintenance  of  financial  stability. 

The  only  real  profits,  like  the  only  real  wnge<;.  are  those  which 
arise  from  Increr.sod  product  i(m  Sperulative  profits  resulting 
mtrely   from  purchasing  goods  at   one   price   and   selling   them   at 
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an  advatice  are  not  cf  a  constructive  character:  that  is.  they  nre 
not  bricktd  bv  tangible  coeds  and  services  and  thus  nod  nothme 
In  primary  terms  to  the  wealth  cf  society  Moreover,  such 
profits  are  in  the  m-un  illu.sory  for  wh..n  utilized  m  the  replen- 
lihment  rf  inventories  cr  tlie  constructum  of  new  plant  and  equip- 
ment which  have  also  risen  m  price,  a  dollar  of  pre  fits  will  not 
go  as  far  as  before.  Thus  the  apparent  gams  are  nuHified.  Mean- 
while, thanks  to  our  system  cf  accounting,  a  substantial  portion 
of  these  paper  profits  may  be  gathered  by  the  tax  collector.  In 
any  case,  such  price  advances,  as  our  industrial  history  proves,  lead 
to  collapse  and  depression,  the  losses  of  which  mere  than  offset 
any  temporary  gams  that  may  have  been  realized. 

If  all  groups  in  the  Ixidy  politic  will  work  tocether  at  this 
Juncture  in  clear  realization  of  the  fundamental  requirements  cf 
the  si-u.ition,  it  will  be  possible  not  only  for  ail  clashes  of  the 
American  people  to  receive  higher  kvels  of  real  inccm.e,  but  also 
for  this  Nation  to  maintain  financial  and  econoniic  stability,  and 
thereby  make  its  most  effective  contribution  to  the  eventual 
re'^toratlon  of  economic  stability  and  progress  in  the  world  as 
a  wh^.le. 


The  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  0.  HORTON 

OF  wyominh; 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RETRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  PRESIDENT  HOOVER 


Ml-.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  rocently  by  former  President  Hoover: 

The  question  of  whether  we  repeal  o--  do  not  repeal  the  embargo 
has  priducsd  a  conflict  among  our  people  that  is  growing  in  bitter- 
ness, when  we  should  have  national  unity  m  our  relations  abroad. 

Then  days  ago  I  made  a  propo.sal  of  a  substitute  to  either  repeal 
or  no  repeal  I  propo.sed  that  m  wliat  we  do  we  seek  for  a  firm 
ba'-is  in  broad  humanity  rather  than  among  the  quicksands  of 
International   politics 

I  did  not  insist  that  this  substitute  answers  every  argument  on 
cither  side  of  this  question.  But  it  sugtiested  new  ground  upon 
wh  ch  dangers  could  be  avoided  and  extremes  lessened. 

That  proposal  was  specific:  That  wc  on  one  hand  prohibit  the 
sale  of  the  weapons  used  to  terrorize  and  attack  civilians,  that  is 
bombing  plan-s,  their  ammunition,  poison  gas.  and  submarines. 
And  on  the  other  hand,  that  we  .sell  the  instruments  which  can 
be  us.^d  to  d'fend  civaian  populations  against  such  attacks.  Tliat 
Is  pursuit  planes,  light  obsirvatun  planes,  anil-aircraft  guns,  their 
ammunition,  and  any  other  instruments  that  can  be  used  to  pro- 
tect open  cities  and  women  and  childrm.  And  I  proposed  that  for 
the  present  we  limit  our  arms  business  right  there.  This  war  is 
only  50  days  old.  The  forces  moving  m  the  world  will  continue 
to  shut  violently.    And  Congrr.ss  is  always  nearby. 

Tonight  I  shall  give  the  rea.sons  for  this  proposal.  But  I  wish 
especially  to  protest  the  sa'.e  from  the  United  States  of  poison  gas 
and  bombing  planes  and  submarines  under  any  form  of  legislation. 

TWO   KINDS   OF   WAR  ~ 

A  revolution  has  taken  place  in  war  itself.  War  now  consists, 
on  the  one  hand,  of  war  on  fighting  men  and.  on  the  other  hand. 
War  on  civilians,  which  includes  women  and  children.  This  revo- 
lution m  niethod  is  so  lar  reaching  and  so  conclusive  that  only 
tlu.se  who  refuse  to  face  facts  fail  to  recognize  its  import, 

Bv  threats  of  superior  bombing  fleets  to  destroy  open  cities  and 
to  kiil  hundreds  of  thousands  of  women  and  children,  nations  are 
l>e!ng  intimidated  into  s;\criflce  of  their  Independence  without  a 
chance.  And  it  is  not  only  threats.  Where  people  have  refused 
to  surrender  their  independence  we  have  .seen  this  holocaust  of 
terror  let  l()o.se.  In  China,  in  Spain,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  Poland 
li'erally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  uon-fighting  men,  women,  and 
children   have    been    massacred. 

Before  I  proceed  I  wish  to  clear  up  a  misimpression  as  to  this 
proposal.  I  have  not  proposed  that  we  divide  every  kind  of 
Weapon  used  in  war  into  defensive  weapons  and  offensive  weapons, 
nor  that  we  embargo  such  offensive  weapons  and  .sell  such  defen- 
sive weapons  on  that  basis.  What  I  have  proposed  is  to  limit  our 
basi.s  (jf  action,  first,  to  that  part  of  war  carried  on  against  civil- 
ians and,  second,  that  we  confine  our  action  to  certain  specific 
>Aeapons  which   I  have  named, 

I  mention  this  because  some  of  the  writers  upon  this  proposal 
are  under  a  misimpression  that  I  have  proposed  to  cover  all  kinds 
of  war  weapons.  That  wider  field  was  indeed  proposed  by  myself 
In  1932  and  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  In  1933.  Starting  from  this  misim- 
pression. these  writers  have  lost  themselves  in  a  maze  of  discussion 
as  to  what,  where,  and  when  a  weapon  is  aggressive  and  when  it 
Is  defensive. 
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Whether  different  weapons  can  be  used  for  either  benevolent  or 
malevolent  purpo.ses  between  fightine  men  is  not  what  we  are  dis- 
cussing.    The   distinctions  are   not   so  difficult. 

Every  child  in  Europe  knows  its  destructiou  comes  from  bt^mb- 
ing  planes  and  poistin  gas  Equally  every  chnd  knows  that  pursuit 
planes,  observation  planes.  searchlu:hts.  antiaircraft  puns,  and  gas 
masks  are  its  defense.  Every  cniid  m  Europe  can  tell  these  weap- 
ons apart. 

Moreover.  I  can  give  some  information  on  what  soldiers  them- 
selves have  t.hought  of  these  distinctions.  When  I  proposed  to  the 
World  Disarmament  Conference  m  1932  that  certain  weapons 
should  be  alxilished  in  war.  the  American  General  Staff,  whom  I 
naturally  consulted,  informed  me  that  so  far  as  a  distinction  be- 
tween weapons  devoted  mostly  to  attack  on  civilians  and  weapons 
devoted  mostly  to  their  defense  was  concerned,  it  was  a  feasible 
and  practical   distinction. 

Later  on.  when  the  proposal  was  submitted  to  the  technical  com- 
mittee of  the  World  Disarmament  Conference,  that  body,  repre- 
senting the  general  staffs  of  the  entire  world,  also  agreed  that  the 
distinctions  were  entirely  possible  and  practicable.  Later  on  In 
1933.  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  again  proposed  these  ideas.  I  must  a«:- 
sume  he  did  so  with  the  approval  of  the  American  General  Staff. 
But  I  am  not  now  arguing  what  will  be  best  for  war  in  general. 
I  am  discussing  war  on  women,  children,  and  nonfighting  men. 

OUR    STAND    AGAINST    W.MtS    ON    WOMEN,    CHIU)REN,    ANT)    NONFIGHTING 

MEN 

First  My  first  reason  for  this  proposal  Is  that  the  time  has  come 
for  America  to  take  a  clear  and  explicit  stand  upon  these  wars 
against  civilians 

There  was  a  time  when  arm.ed  men  sto>od  up  and.  like  men,  fought 
with  other  armed  men  for  their  obligations  and  their  countries. 
When  tliey  were  killed,  they  were  killed  in  a  fight  in  which  they 
had  a  chance. 

This  bombing  from  the  air  and  use  of  poison  gas  on  civilians 
means  that  the  world  has  gone  back  to  savagery,  where  armed  men 
killed  women  and  children  and  burned  cities.  "  It  is  one  tlung  for 
men  to  stand  up  in  battle  to  defend  their  faith.  It  Is  another 
thing  to  sneak  around  behind  and  kiil  unarmed  men.  women,  and 
children  and  destroy  their  homes.  Tliat  is  not  the  work  of  brave 
men.    Chivalry  is  certainly  dying  in  our  world. 

It  is.  of  course,  contended  that  the  purpose  of  bombing  planes 
Is  to  destroy  the  enemy's  industrial  works  and  his  air  fields.  Not 
even  a  sim.ple  mind  can  go  over  the  history  of  the  last  5  years  and 
have  any  such  an  idea.  It  is  nonsense  to  say  that  this  is  their 
sole  purpo.-e.  And  if  that  were  so.  why  do  we  today  see  every 
city  in  the  war  countries  of  Eiirope  blacked-out  at  night?  Why  do 
we  see  millions  of  children  separated  from  their  mothers  "and 
evacuated?  Why  is  every  child  carrying  a  gas  mask  strapped  over 
its  shoulder?  These  children  know  too  well  what  bombing  planes 
and  pjison  gas  will  be  used  for. 

The  question  then  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  is:  Shall  we  sell 
Instruments  which  can  and  will  be  used  for  wholesale  attack  on 
open  cities?  Likewise,  are  we  prepared  to  withhold  the  sale  of 
Instruments  by  which  women  and  children  can  be  prote>cted? 

Certainly  whatever  else  may  be  done  about  the  embargo, 
America  should  not  sell  bombing  planes,  their  bombs,  poison  gas, 
or   submarines. 

Second.  My  second  reason  Is,  that  we  should  make  the  use  of 
these  weapons  of  attack  as  little  successful  as  possible.  I  would, 
therefore,  have  America  sell  freely  the  weapons  to  protect  open 
cities  and  women  and  children  from  barbaric  attacks  of  this  kind. 
If.  by  the  grace  of  God,  It  could  be  proved  by  these  defense 
weapons  that  attacks  on  women  and  children  are  a  futile  opera- 
tion, the  world  would  be  saved  infinite  calamity. 

It  would  do  much  to  protect  the  independence  of  nations  from 
gangster  governments. 

MORALS    AND     HTTMANITT 

Third.  My  third  reason  for  this  proposal  Is  that  such  wars  on 
women,  children,  and  nonfighting  men  are  immoral  and  inhumane. 

There  are  such  things  in  the  world  as  moral  and  humane 
standards,  despite  all  the  dialecticians  to  the  contrary.  I  confess 
at  times  that  it  seems  of  little  avail  to  raise  these  banners  aloft, 
but  unless  they  be  raised,  unless  there  be  some  check  on  this 
world  degeneration,  there  will  be  nothing  left  of  this  civilization. 
After  all,  whatever  our  scientific  discovery  and  Inventions  may 
produce,  those  things  will  vanish  in  rust  unless  they  be  supported 
by  standards  of  moral  conduct. 

During  the  great  war  I  went  through  several  air  raids.  They 
were  puny  affairs  then  compared  to  these  days.  But  I  saw  the 
terror  of  women  and  children,  rushing  to  the  cellars  frantically 
to  escape  from  an  unseen  enemy.  I  saw  the  indelible  impression 
made  upon  the  minds  of  children  by  these  terrors.  I  saw  the 
destroyed  homes  and  I  saw  the  innocent  dead  in  the  streets. 

I  cannot  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  United  States  should 
ever  sell  this  kind  of  weapons  to  anybody  at  any  time  anywhere. 
I  have  no  sympathy  with  the  killing  of  women  and  children  of 
any  race,  no  matter  what  the  ultimate  objective  may  be. 

I  have  said  before  I  do  not  like  to  think  of  the  day  when  bomb- 
ing planes,  engaged  in  the  killing  of  women  and  children,  on  both 
or  either  side  in  this  war,  will  be  Identified  as  the  product  of 
American  industry. 

THE     ATTITUDE     OF     THE     AMERICAN     PBOPLK     HITHPtTO 

Fourth.  My  fourth  reason  Is  that  I  do  not  want  to  see  the 
American  people  abandon,  even  by  Implication,  an  attitude  held 
consistently  by  them  for  over  20  years. 
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E%cr  sln.-e  the  Great  War  we  have  protcstf^d.  ne^otjaf^d.  nnd  df"- 
m.inded  that  war  hhttil  not  Le  made  upon  civUiaiis.  We  have  said 
time  and  acaln  that  bombardment  from  the  air  of  unarmed  men. 
women,  and  children  is  wicked  m  the  sight  of  God  and  man. 
We  have  said  that  to  shower  pci.scjn  eas  upon  thom  is  unspeakable. 
We  have  grown  indl^rnant  and  threatening  to  other  nations  about 
It.  Year  after  year  our  press,  our  public  men,  otu-  Congress,  and 
our  Govcrnm 'nt  have  deiimnced  these  acts. 

In  the  years  of  1919,  1921.  1022.  1925.  1932.  1933.  and  even  1939 
we  have  projxv-^ed  to  other  nations  that  they  mu.st  be  stopped 
W'-  ha\e  proposed  several  f.me.s  that  these  woap<.ns  should  be 
aboli-hed.  We  were  supported  by  a  great  majority  of  the  nations 
In  1332.  Secretary  Hull  as  late  as  a  year  aco  indicated  to  our 
manufacturers  that  they  should  not  sell  bombing  planes  to  Japan. 
And  today  we  propose  to  pa.ss  laws  authorizing  such  sales  There 
are  h^re  no  dual  moral  standards,  one  for  us  and  one  for  our 
neighbors.  There  is  here  a  question  not  of  formalistic  exactitude 
but  of  moral  purpose.  We  have  tried  time  and  again  to  suppretss 
lhp=e  weapons  by  international  agreement.  Tliere  is  no  hope  of 
.such  international  acrion  between  nations  that  are  now  at  war. 

The  American  pe.  pie,  true  to  their  own  faith  and  their  own 
moral -.  their  own  civilizition,  base-d  upon  humanity,  should  reluse 
to  sell  such  w  apon.;.  We  are  proved  hypocrites  out  of  our  own 
mouths  if  we  sell  bombing  planes  or  poison  gas 

And  we  In  efl\ct  condone  the  practices  which  we  ourselves  have 
ccndenined 

NEUTRALrTY 

Fifth  My  fifth  reason  Is  that  this  proposal  avoids  the  major 
chan-e  of  unneutral  action. 

The  advocate.--  oi'  retention  of  the  embargo  assert  that  if  it  ts 
rcpf-aletl  we  are  turning  American  industry  into  an  arsenal  for  the 
benelit  of  one  side. 

The  advocates  of  repeal  are  convinced  that  If  the  embargo  is 
not  ripiakd  we  are  arbitrarily  favoring  Germany  by  depriving 
Grent  B-if^m  and  Prance  of  weapons. 

It  mu-t  not  be  forgotten  that  under  the  present  law  we  can  sell 
bniubljis;  planes,  poison  gas.  and  submarines  to  Japan.  Russia,  and 
It  ily.  who  can  indirectly  transfer  them  to  Germany  or  use  them 
nt'nin.=  t  civilians  themselves.  Under  repeal  Germany  can  buy 
them  ana  us°  them  against  Prance  and  England. 

Tl-ie  proposal  I  have  made  shifts  our  whole  basis  of  action  av/ay 
from   both   horns  of  this   dilemma  of  repeal   or   no  repeal. 

In  su;  plying  pursuit  planes,  observation  planes,  antiaircraft 
gun.-^.  and  any  other  such  Instruments  we  help  the  Brit..-h  and 
Fr'>i,cli  to  save  their  cities,  to  save  their  sources  of  siipplies.  and 
their  w.:-n^en  nnd  children.  That  today  is  their  greatest  danger 
Aid  likewise  it  protects  German  women  and  children,  their  cities. 
and  their  sources  of  supplies  from  bombing  by  planes  of  our  manu- 
facture. If  it  Is  not  the  intention  of  either  the  Briti.-.h  and 
French  or  the  Germans  to  .so  use  these  weapons  again.'^t  civilians 
and  homes,  then  neither  of  them  can  complain  of  our  refusing 
to  .sell  to  them,  and  neither  side  can  complain  of  our  .sale  of  de- 
fensive nrms  aeiinst  them.  There  can  be  no  substantial  claim 
of  unii-  utral  action. 

THE    EFFECT    tJPON     OtJR     ECONOMIC     SYSTEM 

Sixth  Mv  sixth  reason  is  that  this  proposal  avoids  the  more 
extTriv  rT'-nnmi-  dancers  of  rep^^al  or  no  repeal 

Those  advocating  that  we  hold  the  embargo  on  all  arms  and 
Instrum.ents  of  war  assert  that  the  repeal  will  Inflate  American 
Industiv;  that  it  will  create  large  profits  out  of  war  for  a  few 
Individuals;  that  unemploymient  will  be  lncrea.sed  by  the  bursting 
of  the  arms  bubble;  that  the  workers  will  be  the  sufTercrs;  and 
It  Is  significant  that  organized  American  indtistry  takes  this  view 
also. 

Those  who  would  repeal  the  embargo  assert  that  we  would 
benelir  in  our  own  preparedness  by  this  Increase  in  arms-manu- 
facturlne  capacity  at  foreigners'  expense.  That  it  wrul'!  eiv 
profits  to  bui-iness  and  Jobs  to  many  of  our  present   utiemployed 

Both  of  these  conclusions  are  true.  I  do  not  believe  either  of 
them  contains  elements  of  complete  goodness. 

The  program  I  have  proposed  will  not  create  either  of  thee° 
extremes.  We  would  not  be  building  up  an  excessive  munitions 
Industry  We  would  give  some  employment;  we  would  create 
some  preparedness  capacity  for  defense  of  our  own  women  and 
children. 

NATIONAL   TTNITY 

Seventh  The  seventh  rea.son  for  this  proposal  of  a  substitute  for 
repeal  or  no  repeal  of  the  embargo  Is  to  find  on  this  or  on  some 
ether  basis  more  unity  m  our  own  people.  I  have  said  this  con- 
flict has  begun  to  take  on  a  bitterness  that  threatens  our  na- 
tinnal  solidarity  in  face  of  dangers.  Patriotic  men  and  great  groups 
whose  .sole  purpose  Is  American  Interest  are  being  denounced  as 
pro-H!t!er  or  pro-Br*tlsh.  when  in  fact  they  are  pro-Anxerican. 
Gradually  we  are  dividing  Into  two  camps  over  a  question  that 
Is  after  all  very  secondary  to  the  dominant  question  of  keeping 
America  out  of  this  war. 

CONCLUSION 

Like  all  Americans.  I  resent  violently  the  ravishing  of  Czecho- 
slovakia and  Poland  by  Hitler.  Equally  I  resent  the^ravishln"  of 
Poland  and  the  Baltic  States  by  Stalin.  I  do  not  attribute  these 
actions  to  the  great  bouy  of  either  the  German  or  the  Russian 
people. 

My  sympathies  are  with  the  Allies.  Nevertheless,  my  deepest 
conviction  is  that  America  must  keep  out  of  this  war.  and  it  is  in 
the  interest  of  the  whole  world  If  we  are  to  be  of  any  help  to  rebuild 
this  civilization  when  the  war  is  over. 


The  most  difficult  Job  we  have  in  these  months  before  us  Is  to 
remain  at  f)earf  Keeping  out  of  war  is  only  lu  small  part  either 
legal  formulas  or  laws.  It  is  a  matter  of  our  resolute  national 
Will  to  kee{)  out,  and  our  will  is  determined  not  by  our  emotions 
and  sympathies  but   by  our  reason. 

If  we  fail  to  hold  to  peace  it  means  the  loss  of  millions  of  our 
scn.s.  It  means  America  is  for  all  ture  deprived  of  tne  ble.ssiii  :s 
that  their  energies  and  their  minds  v.culd  have  t^rought  to  us.  It 
means  a  largf-  part  of  our  people  are  condemn. 'd  lor  anotler 
quarter  of  a  centun,-  to  be  unemployed  and  impoverished.  It  mean.^ 
we  shall  ac:  ept  iriimediate  dictatorship  lo  fight  the  war.  It  mciir.<? 
we  shall  remain  a  dictatorship  for  a  generation  afterward  if  not 
forever.  The  hope  of  happuitss  and  achievement  in  America  will 
have  been  extinguished. 

In  crnelusioii.  I  submit  the  course  I  have  recommended  avoids 
many  inte;iiational  dangers.  Above  all  it  contnbutt  s  soine'hmg 
con--:ructiv«  to  !he  world  by  way  of  humanity  and  moral  .-'.anriards. 

I  am  protesting  that,  whatever  be  done  in  this  UgL-^lation. 
Am^Tica  '^hall  neitner  be  a  party  to  the  killing  of  women,  children, 
and  nonii_hting  m-n  nor  the  de-^tructuju  of  their  homes.  And 
cquallv  that  It  shall  not  be  a  party  lo  depuving  them  of  the 
primary  arms  cf  their  defeiiie. 

I  am  interested  In  .\merica  hnldi'^.g  to  moral  foimdatlons  In 
these  times  when  civilization  itselr  :s  rocking  I  am  a-kii.g  /Vneiiea 
by  action  and  not  by  words  alone  to  hold  to  her  standard.-?.  I  do 
not  believe  ttiy  voice  will  be  alone. 


Missouri  River  Follies 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  KANSAS  CITY  JOURNAL 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  mv 
remark-s  in  the  Record,  I  quote  a  letter  dated  S«^ptember  18, 
1933.  to  a  shipper  from  the  f;eneral  agent.  Inland  Waterways 
Corporation,  operating  tlie  Federal  Barge  Lines,  as  follows: 

Due  to  the  low  staee  of  wa*er  In  the  Missouri  River,  we  are 
encriunterin:.'  considerable  diRiculty  in  the  movemeiit  rf  our  tows. 

W. luld  therefore  sug-.'est  for  your  own  protection,  un'il  such 
time  as  the  river  improves,  that  vou  discontinue  use  of  our  service 
through   Kansas   City. 

We  are  not  :n  a  poslUon  a*-  this  time  to  indicate  when  this  con- 
dition may  chance,  as  considerable  ram  must  fall  in  the  noper 
stretches  of  the  Missouri  before  we  will  have  any  improvement. 

It  is  evident  from  the  following  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Kan.sas  City  Journal  of  October  20,   1933.   that   the 
general  apont  of  the  corpoiaLion  was  not  too  pessimistic: 
(From  the  Kansas  City  Journal  of  October  20,  1939) 

MlSSOrai  KIVER    FOLLIES 

Three  loaded  barges  of  the  Inland  Waierwavs  Coriwratioii  are 
stranded  en  a  sandbar  in  the  Mi;..-ourl  River  near  JefT--rson  City. 
Perspiring  stevedores  are  transfjrrlng  the  cargc>es  of  wheat  and 
merchandise  to  railroad  cars,  a  necessary  step  if  delivery  is  to  be 
made  before  next  spring 

The  stranded  barpes  are  visual  evidence  of  the  follv  of  spending 
millions  on  the  Missouri  In  a  hopeless  attempt  to  rnake  it  navi- 
gable. Tliey  cannot  be  Icnored  by  the  Mississippi  Valley  As.-ocia- 
tlon.  which  this  week  renev,ed  Its  stand  for  a  9-foot  channel  from 
Sioux   City   to   the   mouth. 

The  as.sociatlon  and  other  waterways  evangelists  have  an  an- 
swer. When  the  Fort  Peck  Dam  is  completed,  they  say,  sufficient 
Impounded   water  can   be   released   to  keep  the  channel   navigable. 

We  are  told  that  It  Is  as  simple  as  falling  off  a  log.  When  dry 
weather  lowers  the  Missouri,  an  engineer  at  Fort  Peck  will  open 
a  valve  and  release  impounded  water  Into  the  channel.  Taking 
Into  account  water  lost  by  evaporation  and  secpacie  into  the  dry 
river  bed.  enough  will  eventually  reach  Kansas  City — 1.400  m.iles 
distant — to  keep  barges  off  tlie  sandbars.  Or  so  the  throry  goes. 
It  may  work,  but  it  recalls  "Fatty"  Arbuckle's  trick  of  attempting  to 
extinguish  a  burning  house  with  a  tin  cup. 

That  isn't  the  half  cf  it.  The  Fort  Peck  Dam  itself  is  a  monumen- 
tal p.ece  of  foolishneos,  authorized  on  pressure  from  waterways 
advocates. 

It  is  being  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  generating  electrical 
energy  and  of  stabilizing  the  Mi.ssouns  channel.  As  for  electricity, 
th"  dam  will  provide  an  abundance  of  pcv.-er  for  a  Montana  area 
populated  mostly  by  groundhogs  and  coyotes.  As  for  the  Ml.ssourl 
R.ver,  $84,000,000.  the  cost  of  the  dam.  is  rot  a  bargain  price  for 
keepmg  barges  oil  sandbars  at  Jefferson  City,  especially  when  the 
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Gcvcmmrnt  has  spenf   an  average  of  S  197.722  a  mile  fcr  channel 
6taMliAiticn  be-wfen  Kansas  Citv  and  St    Lcuis 

The  farce  should  be  ended  at  oi.ce  bv  perman.nTlv  susp°ndT=^  the 
Mis.'^oun  operations  of  the  sulsidi.nd  inland  Wa'erwav«  Ccpc-aMcn 
and  confining  river  work  to  scui:t;tu-  ti(>->d  control,  in  'h^^c'trou- 
bled  times  a  little  humor  now  and  then  is  welcome,  but  m  the  ease 
cf  nver  navigation  the  comedy  con.e-  at  too  high  a  price. 


Law  Enforcement  in  a  Crisis 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  J.  O'BRIEN 

OK   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25.  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  J    EDGAR  HOOVER    DIRECTOR.  FEDERAL  BLT?EAU 

OF  INVESTIGATION 


Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  United  States  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, before  the  annual  New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum. 
October  24.  1939.  New  York  City: 

Of  supreme  importance  at  the  moment  is  the  necessity  of  pro- 
t.cting  all  pha.<;es  of  American  life  and  traditions.  Every  nation's 
h..-tory  :s  marked  by  periods  of  unusual  stress.  At  this  time,  when 
the  Dininou.-.  clouds  of  strife  hang  lieavy  over  distant  lands,  the 
thunder  of  their  wars  awakens  us  to  the  po.ssibility  of  threats  to 
our  own  America.  There  has  never  before  been  "the  need  that 
now  exi-fs  to  .--eek  the  truth  and  to  recogni;-e  the  facts  as  they 
are.  While  other  peoples  are  regimented  and  a.s.sembled  to  hear 
the  pronouncements  of  government,  we  gather  to  seek  the  truth 
Without  the  crushing  hand  of  dictator.- hips  directing  our  delibera- 
tions, or  determining  in  advance  what  shall  or  shall   not   be  said. 

Upon  us  of  this  generation  has  fallen  the  responsibility  to  defend 
the  cheri.vhed  principles  of  Americanism.  There  are  times,  to  be 
sure,  wlun  th.e  cost  of  peace  ;s  too  great  to  endure.  No  price  in 
P'Mce  or  war.  however,  can  be  put  upon  our  American  heritage. 
It.-  maintenance  means  the  preservation  of  life  and  liberty  it.self. 
T)i"  internal  security  of  a  peaceful  nation  today  is  at  stake. 

As  in  the  days  of  the  early  pioneers,  the  call  goes  out  to  the 
enlightened  and  courageous  spirit  if  American  womanhood  to  en- 
li--t  her  intelligent  aid  in  the  solution  of  our  present -da v  problems. 
Tlie  home  stiU  remains  supreme  as  the  basis  of  our  social  order. 
The  very  forces  that  attack  the  home  attack  the  Nation,  which 
1.S  the  aggret:ate  of  all  our  homes. 

The  .American  home — presided  over  by  you  women  of  America — 
hold--  the  key  to  many  of  our  most  perplexing  problems.  In  pre- 
serving the  security  of  the  home,  we  safeguard  the  security  of  the 
N.ition  Tlie  time  has  come  to  erect  defensive  walls  to"  protect 
cur  homes  and  our  body  politic  from  the  insidious  and  maiignant 
perms  of  foreign  "Isms"  and  the  suDvcrsive  forces  of  lawlessness. 
That  Is  the  task  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
American  law  enforcement,  aided  by  every  loyal  American  citizen. 

We  must  unite  to  resist  the  insidious  propaganda  designed  to 
foment  unrest  and  bring  about  the  destruction  of  our  national 
Ideals  There  was  a  time  when  America  was  proudly  known  as 
a  melt'na;  pot.  in  which  all  peoples  living  within  our  "shores  were 
fused  into  truly  American  citizens,  whose  hearts  and  minds  were 
wholly  (entered  upon  the  future  of  this  land.  These  citizens  in 
turn  were  guaranteed  all  the  benefits,  the  securities,  and  the 
opportunities  that  the  Revolutionary  patriots  fought  and  died  for, 
HI  winning  our  highly  prized  independence.  In  recent  years' 
something  has  happened  to  that  melting  pot.  It  is  unfortunate 
but  true  that  there  has  come  into  being  a  .subsurface  element, 
shifty,  malicious,  and  dishonest,  which  with  wanton  effrontery 
seeks  to  turn  a  great  melting  pot  into  a  catch-all  for  the  things 
tli.it  could  never  fuse  with  our  Ideals. 

Our  generation  has  had  greater  advantages,  even  in  the  depths 
of  our  depression,  than  were  ever  known  by  tho.se  whose  alien 
ways  of  living,  who.se  foreign  "isms"  have  slowlv  but  gradually 
filtered  into  our  land.  Despite  the  freedom,  the  liberties,  and  the 
opportunities  guaranteed  to  all  within  our  micLst,  there  are  those 
who  have  betrayed  America  by  chi.scling  at  the  foundations  of 
th  '.  great  edifice  of  freedom.  The  foes  within  our  gates,  like 
te- mites,  have  sought  by  every  scheming  means  to  inculcate  their 
alien  ideas  Into  our  social  order,  fouUng  our  cradle  of  liberty. 

There  Is  no  place  In  our  land  for  the  pinkish  "fellow  traveler," 
for  the  regimenter.  or  the  blustering  type  of  martinet  who,  steeped 
In  the  bloody-handed  egotism  of  gangster  conquest,  seeks  to  make 
us  all  goosestep  and  salute  before  him.  This  Is  a  time  when  we 
must  think  straight  and  not  be  misled  by  the  exotic  and  Utopian 
pra tings  of  tho.se  whose  allegiance  is  pledged  abroad. 

A  good  citizen  must  be  on  guard  against  subversion  in  all  Its 
forms     Call  It  communism,  fascism,  or  what  you  will — it  is  im- 


American.  Our  patriotism  cnn  best  be  ludced  by  our  diligrrcc  In 
protecting  American  ideals  from  The  rapi'sts'of  Justice  and  common 
decency  To  stem  the  Insidious  machinations  of  such  enemies, 

to  thwart  their  plans,  to  preserve  cur  traditions  and  idea's  is  a 
sacred  and  supreme  task.  Here  is  a  battle  between  priceless  God- 
fearing principles  on  the  one  hand  and  pagan  ideals  and  godless- 
ness  on  the  other.  Principles  and  not  men  niust  prevail.  Democ- 
racy is  totally  alien  In  deed  and  tliought  to  the  tactics  of  ruthless 
racketeering  dictators.  Yet  that  Is  what  these  festering  foreign 
"i^ms'  stand  for.  while  thev  insult  our  intelliJtence  and  blaspheme 
Americanism  by  calling  communism  "Twentieth  Century  De- 
mocracy '     What   a  travesty! 

Evil  forces  in  America  today  seek  to  undermine  law  and  order. 
Naturally,  these  forces  do  not  operate  in  the  open.  E\-ll  does  not 
seek  the  light  It  assumes  the  garments;  it  adonts  the  slogans;  It 
hides  behind  the  banners  of  democracv.  These  evil,  subversive 
forces  menace  freedom  cf  speech,  freedom  of  thought,  and  free- 
dom to  worship  in  every  village,  town,  and  citv  in  the  land.  And 
they  go  further,  in  actually  seeking  to  move  "into  position"  where 
they  might  cripple  the  vital  instruments  of  our  national  defense 
through  sabotage. 

Fortunate.  Indeed,  is  the  rising  tide  of  patriotism  on  the  part  of 
so  many  of  our  citizens.  It  is  Indeed  heartening  to  those  of  us 
In  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  American  law  enforce- 
ment, who  are  charged  with  the  duty  of  protecting  American 
people,  not  only  from  the  onslaughts  of  criminals,  but  from  the 
devious  machinations  of  those  who  reflect  In  their  pernicious  activ- 
ities the  desires  of  enemy  modes  of  thought  and  action.  This 
battle  cannot  be  successfully  waged  until  our  citizens  recognize 
the  dangers  that  confront  us. 

Every  hour  of  the  day  must  be  devoted  to  the  support  of  law 
and  order.  Dedication  to  this  effort  is  true  Americanism.  You 
can  help  by  being  ever  alert  In  order  that  any  suspected  act  of 
sabotage,  espionage,  or  neutrality  violation,  designed  to  undermine 
internal  defense,  can  be  called  to  the  attention  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation. 

Every  sincere  and  earnest  American  should  consider  himself  an 
integral  part  of  law  and  order  in  this  war  against  the  enemies  of 
democracy.  Tliis  cooperation  .should  be  limited,  however,  to  pass- 
ing on  to  the  proper  officials  all  questionable  facts  or  rumors  which 
m.ay  come  one's  way.  But  our  efforts  must  not  develop  Into  a 
witch  hunt.  Bands  of  vigilantes,  no  matter  m  what  manner  they 
act,  or  what  high  Ideals  they  may  proclaim,  are  un-American. 
unpatriotic,  and  subversive  of  the  very  things  the  Nation  now  hiis 
the  most  need  of  preserving.  To  successfully  cope  with  the  spy 
demands  intelligence,  good  Judgment,  and,  above  all,  Jiisllce  and 
calmne.~s  in  meeting  every  situation. 

Tlie  present  task  of  law  enforcement — the  battle  against  alien- 
minded  mongrels  and  against  criminals — is  of  the  same  kind  and 
type.  A  law-abiding  nation  is  a  peaceful  nation.  Only  a  law- 
abiding  nation  can  survive.  The  F.  B.  I.  Is  receiving  complaints 
of  espionage,  sabotage,  and  neutrality  violations  at  the  rate  of 
approximately  214  a  day.  In  addition,  every  24  hours  4.000  major 
crimes  are  committed  in  these  United  States.  Every  24  hours 
there  are  committed  In  our  land  an  average  of  33  murders,  160 
robberies,  800  burglaries,  2  200  larcenies,  and  120  aggravated 
assaults.  This  does  not  include  the  36.000  lesser  Infractions  that 
occur  daily. 

An  immcn'=e  threat  lies  In  America's  crime  army  of  4,750,000 
per-sons  who  have  exhibited  their  lawlessness.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  a  certain  lack  of  patriotism  exists  in  the  craven  make-up  of 
anyone  who  deliberately  and  maliciously  violates  our  laws.  Spy- 
dom.  you  can  be  sure,  will  find  the  ranks  of  lawlessness  fertile 
grounds  for  recruiting  traitors  and  Benedict  Arnolds.  To  the  law- 
less. America  means  only  a  place  In  which  to  rob.  to  thieve,  to 
destroy,  and  plunder.  Therefore,  in  these  troubled  days,  when  you 
strengthen  the  hand  of  law  enforcement,  you  add  power  to  the 
muscles  of  libt^rty  and  safeguard  our  greatest  bulwark  of  peace,  the 
barricades  of  neutrality. 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you  today  that  e%'ery  possible  precaution 
Is  being  taken  to  prepare  us  to  meet  any  emergency  which  may 
arise.  The  foundations  have  been  laid;  the  walls  have  been 
erected.  Trained  and  competent  men  of  law  enforcement  spot  the 
land.  America's  "West  Point  of  law  enforcement,"  the  F.  B.  I. 
National  Police  Academy,  has  already  graduated  a  national  faculty 
of  over  400  police  Instructors.  Competent  and  highly  trained. 
these  representatives  of  law  enforcement  are  located  In  every  State 
of  the  Union. 

They  constitute  a  reserve  force  for  the  F.  B.  I.  Beyond  that, 
most  of  them  are  engaged  In  police  training  In  their  home  com- 
munities. They  are  the  men  upon  whom  our  people  can  Justly 
depend  for  protection.  Unfortunately,  the  citizens  in  some  com- 
munities have  not  been  fully  alert  to  the  availability  of  these  men, 
otherwLse  some  of  them  would  not  have  been  the  victims  of  petty 
Jealousies  and  corrupt  political  machinations,  which  have  pre- 
vented them  from  Initiating  local  police-training  programs  so  nec- 
essary for  Improved  scientific  crime  detection  and  our  Internal 
defense.  The  duties  which  law  enforcement  now  must  asstime  are 
such  that  these  officers  must  have  the  support  of  all  clvic-splrlted 
citizens  In  order  that  once  and  for  all  this  great  body  of  public 
servants  may  be  freed  from  the  stifling  influences  of  greedy  and 
corrupt  political  domination. 

Our  national  defense  demands  well-equipped  and  well-trained 
army  ai;id  naval  forces.  Otir  Internal  security  demands  the  best 
in  law  enforcement,  with  adequate  facilities  and  equipment 
manned  by  public  servants  of  the  highest  degree  of  character  and 
intelligence.     And  greater  yet,  these  men  of  law  enforcement  must 
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be  backt-d  by  an  unflinching  hulvr;;rk  of  determined  citizens,  con- 
sfcrfiied  to  holding  high  the  banuer&  vf  law  and  order 

Every  father  and  mother  In  the  land  nnust  train  their  children 
in  decency,  hcniei-ty.  and  the  aacredness  of  citizenship.  There 
mu.^t  be  a  retiflirmation  of  the  sanctity  of  the  home  and  greater 
diligence  in  the  discharge  of  f;imily  responsibility.  There  must  be 
rtestabli.-hi  d  in  American  youth  a  respect  for  lawful  authority 
and  truly  American  tradition.s.  This  must  be  done  in  the  home 
wh;ch  .it ill  controls  the  educational  system  in  our  democratic 
order.  We  need  a  rcdedication  of  old-fashioned  discip'lne  and  less 
experlni.  ntati',n  with  uns  lund  theories  and  unhilv  philosophies. 

The  fact  tluit  some  Americans  lack  moral  fortitude  does  not 
mean  that  the  church  has  tailed;  on  the  ccntiary.  it  has  not  been 
given  a  chance.  What  we  need  today  is  a  return  to  the  principles 
of  decency  and  hone.sty  and  charity  among  men.  What  we  need 
Is  an  indication  of  the  immortal  lessons  of  the  Ten  Command- 
ments ani  the  Sermi,  n  on  the  Mount  in  the  hearts  and  mind5 
of  all  Americans  This  is  the  surest  antidote  to  stem  the  rising 
tide  of  lawles-Micso.  It  is  indeed  a  national  disgrace  that  12  per- 
cent of  ail  murderers  29  percent  of  all  robbers!  3.3  percent  of  all 
thieves.  46  percent  of  all  burglars,  and  5i  percent  of  all  automo- 
bile thieves  are  under  voting  age. 

In  solving  the  crime  problem  and  in  insuring  Internal  defense, 
there  can  be  no  greater  motivating  force  than  the  women  of 
America  who  can  demand  and  insist  that  the  profes-lon  ot  law 
enforcement  be  placed  upon  a  high  plane  of  emclencv.  h.iinesty, 
and  integrity  in  every  community  in  America,  free  from  tlie  lech- 
erous b.iri.acles  of  venal  politics.  This  would  accelerate  public 
consciOLu.ne.-.s  to  meet  the  crisis  of  today,  embodying  as  it  does 
a  conflict  between  Americanism  and  alien  ways  of  riunknig  and 
living,  which  threaten  our  peace  and  security  and  everything 
basically  Ameiicaa 

Let  us  re.solvj.  here  and  now.  to  enlist  our  time,  our  energy, 
our  spirit,  and  our  prayers  in  the  preservation  of  our  Amer:cari 
heritage  Let  Axnerica  defend  itself  first  from  within  No  Ameri- 
can could  have  a  greater  ambition  than  the  consumm.ation  of 
tills  worthy  task.  It  would  spell  doom  to  the  spies  and  termites 
Within  our  midst. 


Conscription  of  Wealth  in  Times  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  CARL  E.  MAPES 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 


RADIO   ADDREaS   BY   HON    FOREST   A.   HARNESS,   OP   INDIANA 

Mr.  MAPES.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remark-s  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  remarks  of 
Hon.  Forest  A.  H.^lrness  upon  the  conscription  of  wealth  in 
times  of  war  or  the  imminence  of  war.  as  proposed  by  the 
Lee  bill.  S.  1650,  delivered  during  the  National  Forum  of  the 
Air,  a  feature  program  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  Co., 
Sunday  evening,  October  22.  1939: 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  stress  the  fact  that  I.  fully  as  much  as 
anv  of  the  proponents  of  this  legislation,  want  to  insure  that 
America's  productive  capacity  shall  share  with  America's  man- 
power the  burdens  and  losses  of  any  future  war  In  fact,  having 
served  in  the  front  line  as  a  soldier  In  the  last  war.  for  20  years 
I  have  actively  and  consist'-ntly  supported  thf^  theory  of  univer'^al 
service,  which  would  drastically  reduce,  if  not  entirely  eliminate, 
the  profits  of  war. 

Proponents  who  say  that  this  measure  prnmotes  peace  because 
it  takes  the  profits  cut  of  war  are  argumg  upcn  an  amazing  fallacy. 
I  see  nothing  in  the  bill  which  says  that  a  man  wcrKingin  com- 
parative security  m  a  munitRins  factory  or  a  shipyard  may  not 
earn  $15  to  $2J  a  day  while  h:s  brother  faces  the  hardships  and 
dangers  of  active  service  at  the  front  for  a  dollar  a  day.  I  find 
nothing  to  prevent  the  factcry.  whK'h,  by  some  nuracie  is  able 
tn  su;vive  this  proposed  capital  levy,  from  ama.^sing  fabulous 
profits  while  Americas  yoang  manhood  Is  sacnflced  on  the  battle- 
fields. 

This  is  not  a  con.scriptlon  of  profits  and  productive  capacity 
by  any  stret.-h  of  the  Imagination.  It  is  simply  a  drastic  capi'al 
lew  which  would  demoralize  productive  capacity  and  destroy  the 
American   sy-tem   of   fi'-e   er.terp.-ise   at    a   single   stroke. 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  must  have  foreseen  the  fact  that 
this  measure  in  no  .sense  touches  profits,  for  In  his  report  of  this 
measure,  it  says  at  page  9 — I  quote: 

"There  is  a  provision  in  the  bill  that  the  Government  mav  pay 
these  bonds  at  its  discretion  any  time  it  has  the  money.  There- 
fore, by  p;vislng  a  war-profits  ta.K  bill  and  using  the  mon-v  thus 
collected  from  war  profits  to  retire  these  bonds.  It  is  likely  that 
they  would  be  paid  oil  tKjfore  iruiturity." 


The  thinking  of  the  gentlemen  who  wrote  that  report,  and  wlio 
support   this  [jrojicsal  is.   to  say  the  lenst,   bizarre. 

Senator  Bridge.s  has  quite  ably  demonstrated  the  fact  that  tlie 
tcrnlic  impact  upon  tlie  American  economy  resulting  from  the 
application  of  this  proposal  would  Inevitably  result  in  the  mo^t 
ara.~tic  deflation       Dut  ht  .•    look   at    an   individual  exainpl^^  or  two- 

An  average  progre.i.sive  Indiana  farmer  with  160  acres  of  land 
mav  have  ;;rG.-^  v.calth  of  twiuty  to  twenty-five  thoiL-and  dn.;:;rs 
Ded-artir.'.;  mck  btedncss.  he  n..iv  have  a  net  wealth  of  JIS.O.'O  wiucli 
i^  subject  to  a  levy,  or  "forced  loan"  if  you  please,  c);  $950.  Not 
one  Indiana  farmer  In  a  thousand  has  $950  ca:~h  on  h..ind.  so  he 
n.us*  m.irket  st.red  crops  or  livestock  within  a  speclfif  d  tlm,-  to 
acquire  his  bonds  But  the  same  thing  is  happening  to  millions 
of  oiher  larmers  in  the  country.  Result:  M.irk 'ts  are  glutted  and 
pnce'<  collapse  'With  his  crops  and  livestock  unmarketable,  then 
he  has  only  one  other  recour-^e.  He  mudt  sell  part  of  his  l.ind! 
But  again,  millions  of  other  farmers  and  home  owners  are  trvmg 
to  soil  Kind  for  the  .same  reason— and  consequently  the  market  for 
real   est.ite  is  destroytd. 

S-.;pi.  .s,'  an  Individual  has  an  apprai.sed  net  wealth  of  $2,5  000 
pnu  ticiJly  all  In  seciu-lties.  He  is  forced  to  sell  some  $2  000  of  his 
.'.tc^c;:-  ;o  accept  his  forced  Iciui.  I  don't  iiied  to  leil  vnu  uhat 
would  happen  to  our  .-loik  mi^rket  if  10  percent,  or  win  5  ner- 
ctnt  of  mi  the  $150,000  000.000  in  .'^tocl'is  and  bonds  held  in  this 
country  was  to  be  dumped  on  the  marker  withm  a  relatively  ^bnit 
period  It  :s  not  l.kely  th;a  he  could  .'-ell  his  entire  hold^iigs  for 
th.'  am  -inr  of  his  levy,  and  he  would  tlien  lace  5  years  m  a 
debtors'  prison. 

Again,  suppose  a  widow  has  an  Insurance  estate,  the  net  worth 
cf  which  1.-=  twenty  or  twenty-five  thousaiicl  dollars.  Suppose  that 
esra'e  comes  tn  her  in  the  fc;-m  of  aniruities.  legally  b.-unu  by  the 
terms  cf  the  u:ll.  Her  sole  .source  of  Income  is  the  twelve  or 
filteen  hundred  d<.-aiars  she  receives  each  year  from  the  e-ta'e 
How.  then,  will  .'he  meet  her  obligations  to  subscr.be  for  some 
$2  fHjn  v.crth  r.f  th.-se  wi^r  bc.Kls'' 

What  will  hiippen  to  the  industry  tltat  must  liquidate  from  10 
to  7,j  percent  of  i^<;  net  worth'?  Do  vou  suppose  for  a  minute  that 
It  could  finci  a  market  for  its  s<-cunt:es''  It  is  fantastic  even  to 
hope  tluit  It  would  It  would,  of  course,  have  to  deposit  lt«  note 
and  securities  with  the  Trea.-;ury.  provided,  of  course,  that  the 
President  in  his  discretion  was  wlllinrr  to  accept  notes  in  lieu  of 
ca.-h.  and  contribute  a  6-percent  penalty  in  interest 

Those  arc  cnnditnii'^  which  would  he  multiplied  Irerallv  bv  the 
thousands  upon  the  appliration  of  thi.s  measure.  Compute  ch.-\(is 
would  mcviuibly  follow.  Btit  beyond  that  point,  there  is  still  a 
provision  in  this  n-easure  which  is  breathtaking  in  Its  implications 
Section  7   (b)   says: 

"■W-Ticever  shall  fail  to  purchase  the  amount  of  bonds  which  he  Is 
required  to  purch:i.s»>  under  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  shall  fail 
to  purcha  :e  such  bonds  withm  the  time  pre.scribed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  act  shall  upon  conviction  thereof  be  fined  not  more 
than  $100  OOu  or  imprisoiu'd  not  more  tl.an  5  years,  or  both  " 

Here  It  is  not  otilv  proposed  to  repeat  all' the  worst  and  most 
vicious  featLire.=:  of  administrative  law  as  we  have  seen  them  devel- 
oped and  di.splayod  under  this  present  administration  H-re,  ac- 
tually is  criminal  liability  for  violation  of  administrative  rulings 
which  have  the  force  and  efT?ct  of  criminal  law.  such  as  we  saw  at 
Its  V,  -t  under  N  R  A  and  the  triple  A's  "Hot  Potato"  law.  Here 
again  is  the  pa'^.sibility  of  that  device  of  the  Middle  Ages  the  debtor 
pri.s<.in.  Under  this  measure,  an  Amc.-ican  citizen  could  be  "im- 
prisoned not  more  than  5  years"  for  his  inability  to  meet  his  obli- 
gation. 

riM.'-  measure  would  undoubtedly  be  the  boldest  step  y(-t  proposed 
away  from  a  g<  vernment  of  laws  and  toward  a  government  cf  men. 
The  very  e.^cistencc  cf  cur  system  of  free  cnterpr;  •:>  would  b.-  m  iha 
hands  of  a  single  individual.  If  that  individual  were  inclined  toward 
dictator.-hip,  we  couid  .scarcely  place  In  his  hand  ^  a  more  efT'-ctive 
weapr,n  In  the  present  grave  international  crisis,  for  mstanc?.  a 
PresidTnt  who  desired  to  involve  Am^nci  in  war  could  undoubtedly 
do  .so  in  spite  of  anything  we  could  do  to  prevent  it.  Once  involved 
and  with  a  law  like  this  in  the  statutes,  he  could  assume  unlimited 
authority  at  a  stroke 

It  wouid  be  the  end  cf  I^mocracy  as  we  know  it  under  our  Con- 
stitution. It  would  be  tne  surrst  and  most  effective  means  of  estab- 
li.shmg  a  dictaiorsiup  and  destroying  capitalism  and  our  free  enter- 
prise system. 


Keep  America  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WISCU.N'SIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1939 


ARTICLE    FROM    THE    PARKERSBURG    {MV.    VA  )     NEVA'S 

Mr.  THILL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  lack  of  democracy  in  Europe, 
the  diabolicaJ  war  now  raging  there,  our  thousands  of  war 
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dead,  cur  crippled  soldiers,  and  bUlicns  of  dollars  in  war 
debts  still  unpiud  tell  uj  stronger  than  words  that  our  ideal- 
istic efforts  22  years  ago  were  in  vain  and  that  we  should 
Slay  out  of  the  present  war.  No  doubt  those  who  want  us  to 
^a  into  the  European  conrtaciaticn  will  stamp  us  and  ridi- 
cule us  as  cowardly.  They  will  appeal  to  our  sympathies 
by  strong  emcticn.il  tales  of  oppression  and  war  horrors. 
Propaganda  will  be  unloosed,  as  it  was  during  the  last  war, 
in  order  to  sway  pubbc  opinion  in  America.  Atrocity  stories 
will  pain  credence  even  though  they  are  manufactured  in 
the  propafianda  laboratories  of  foreign  b?iligereni  puwers. 
We  k.-^.ow  that  tall  tales  were  printed  in  the  American  news- 
papers during  the  last  war  which  told  us  that  French  civil- 
ians had  had  their  ears  and  tcngues  cut  off  rnd  that  women 
and  children  were  inhumanly  treated.  Arpuments  will  again 
be  rai.sed  to  have  America  enter  the  war  for  humanity's  .sake 
or  to  stop  foreign  ideologies.  Americans  must  guard  them- 
selves against  this  vicious  propaganda,  and  they  mu.n  ac- 
tively and  energetically  participate  in  a  campa'.en  to  keep 
this  country  at  peace.  They  m.ust  talk  to  their  relatives  and 
talk  10  their  friends  with  firm  conviction  and  tell  them  to 
mam'ain  a  peace  attitude  in  spite  of  tho.se  incidents  which 
might  arise  and  bring  about  the  cry  for  war.  They  must  lay 
emphasis  on  th"  fact  that  they  can  stay  out.  that  they 
should  stay  cut  and  that  they  must  stay  out  of  war.  It  is 
up  to  Congress  to  devise  constructive  measures  to  keep  this 
cciintry  out  of  war.  The  people  are  anxiously  praying  that 
Con:.^ve.ss  at  this  special  session  take  v.d  step  that  might  lead 
to  war.  jj.st  as  they  hoped  and  prayed  la,^t  June  when  the 
Ilou.se  considered  the  neutrality  bill.  Permit  me  to  incorpo- 
rate at  thi?  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Parkcrsburg  News  of  West  Virginia  on  September  19, 
1939. 

[From  the  Parkf-rsburg   (W.  Va  )    N't.  ws  of  Si  ptember  19.  1939) 
"OtR  F\TE  Is  IN  'i'ot-R  Hands"  Is  Pif.a  to  Congress  Theme — Rep- 

nESENT.\Ti\-E  Thill  Sounded  Sentiments  of  M.^jorit^-  in  Reading 

Poem  to  L.\st  Congress 

(By  Charles  Brooks  Smith) 

W.vsHi.NGTO.N  September  18— The  eyes  of  the  Nation  are  an.xiously 
fucu.s.sed  on  the  doors  of  Congress  which  are  about  to  swing  open 
io]  an  extraordinary  special  session.  Upon  tho  outcome  of  the 
proceedings  so  so<Tn  to  begin,  mass  opinion  holds  the  answer  to, 
'Shall  wf  have  peace  or  shall  we  have  war.'"  That  this  is  the 
f.ut,  who  would  dispute? 

In  sum  what  the  American  people  are  saying  to  Congress  is. 
"Our  fate  is  in  your  liands."  And  so  it  is.  At  this  critical  hour, 
the  clima.x  is  in  the  keeping  of  Congress,  to  make  what  disposition 
of  It  a  majority  will  decide  is  for  the  b<:'st  to  keep  the  United 
States  out  of  the  European  war  with  its  diplomatic  mess  of  double- 
crossing,  lies,  presisure  politics,  and  all  other  collaterals  and  side- 
lines to  be  imagined  and  assembled  in  a  world  dominated  by 
Machiavelism  and  frenzied  from  a  Macaber  orgy  featuring  the 
dance  of  death. 

PRAT    FOR    WISDOM 

The  Chaplains  in  their  respective  Houses  will,  at  the  opening. 
pray  for  wisdom  and  strength  and  Divine  guidance  for  Senators 
and  Repre.sentatives.  And.  of  course,  for  the  President  and  "all  in 
authority."  While  everywhere  throughout  tins  land  millions  of 
"unknown  men  and  humble  women"  will  feel  a  prayer  within  them 
strugtjling  for  expression,  which  most  of  them  will  be  helpless 
to  give.  Yet  they  know,  and  will  feel  relieved,  reassured,  consoled 
bv  the  faith  which  is  theirs,  that  their  inarticulate  prayers  will 
be  heard  as  though  spoken. 

Tliese  are  the  people  of  whom  President  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke, 
In  an  address  June  13.  1916: 

"I  get  a  great  many  letters,  my  fellow  citizens,  from  Important 
and  influential  men  in  this  country;  but  I  get  a  great  many  other 
1(  tters.  I  pet  letters  from  unknown  men,  from  humble  women, 
from  people  whose  names  have  never  been  heard  and  will  never 
be  recorded,  and  there  Is  but  one  prayer  In  all  of  those  letters: 
'Mr.  Piesldent,  do  not  allow  anybody  to  persuade  you  that  the 
perjple  of  tins  country  want  war  with  anybody.'  " 

DON'T   WANT    IT   NOW 

Short  of  a  year  "unknown  men  and  humble  womien"  got  that 
which  they  did  not  want.  They  Just  as  earnestly  do  not  want  It 
how.  They  are  looking  today  to  the  531  men  and  women  of  Con- 
gress for  the  answer — more  than  to  any  other.     Do  you  doubt  it? 

Came  another  June  30th,  23  years  later — 1939.  The  National 
Hijuse  of  Representatives  was  in  session.  A  period  of  enforced 
limited  debate  had  been  reached.  A  roll  call  was  near  on  the 
Bloom  misnamed  neutrality  bill.  Quiet  and  solemnity  were  set- 
tling in  over  the  historic  scene. 

And  the  voice  of  th.-^  last  to  speak  was  heard  "in  conclusion." 
It  was  the  voice  of  one  Lewis  D.  Thh^l,  of  Wisconsin,  a  Member 
In  hla  arot  term,  "Xresh  from  the  people,"  intoning: 


Our  Father  who  art  above. 

Instill  in  our  hearts  a  greater  love. 

For  the  glorious  l.oerties  we  have  today. 

Before  its  tco  late  and  they're  taken  away. 

Continue  to  give  us  cur  daily  bread. 
And  grant  us  the  power  to  keep  our  head 
When  radicals  rave  cf  their  favorite  "ism." 
With    which   they'd    displace   our   Americanism. 

Forgive  us  for  medd'.ing  in  foreign  affairs; 
Teach  us  to  mind  our  own  business,   not  theirs; 
To   tend  to  our  problems,  and  ours  alone; 
To  better  conditions  right  here  at  home. 

Lead  us  not  Into  war  with  the  modern-day  Ncroes, 
That   would  cost  the   lives  of   American   heroes, 
Ar.d  wipe  out  democracy,  or  worse  still. 
Subject  us  all  to  a  dictator's  will. 

Dhvcr  us.  cur  Father,  who  art  above. 
From  the  loss  of  these  rights  vre  cherish  and  love, 
So  that  each  night  when  we  kneel  and  pray. 
We  can  say.  "Thank  God  for  the  U.  S-  A." 

Yes.  we  knew  that  by  all  the  canons  and  meters  this  wasn't 
poetry,  but  under  the  emotional  spell  of  this  solemn  scene,  we 
thought  It  to  be  the  loveliest  prayer-poem  we'd  ever  heard.  We 
heard  in  it  the  beat  of  the  heart  of  "unknown  men  and  humble 
vcmen."  Through  it  we  caught  the  spirit  and  the  soul  of  the 
common   people. 

"Let  me  read  a  poem,  written  by  one  of  my  constituents,  which 
I  feel  we  sh.culd  adopt  as  a  prayer  tonight."  Thill  was  saying. 
And  we  saw  a  picture  cf  a  toil-srarred  man  In  a  dim  light,  at  a 
battered  table,  a  cheap  writing  pad  before  him,  a  stub  of  a  pencil — 
a  poet  of  the  common  people^ — struggling  to  put  down  in  rhyme 
a  prayer  winch  suffused  and  thrilled  his  very  being,  and  filled  his 
eyes  with  a  light  that  was  never  seen  on  land  or  sea! 


Proposed  Special  Committee  to  Investigate  Emer- 
gency Powers  of  the  Chief  Executive 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 

EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  HERALD  TRIBUNE 


Mr.  Mcdowell.  Mr.  speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
recently  published  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune: 

[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune) 

LEGITIMATZ  CURIOSFIT 

Much  dangerous  nonsense  is  likely  to  characterize  the  efforts  of 
Congressmen  from  time  to  time  to  "curb  the  President's  war  pow- 
ers," However  critical  this  newspaper  has  been  of  Mr.  Roosevelt 
and  the  New  Deal,  it  has  always  opposed,  and  will  continue  to  op- 
pose, the  tendency  at  the  Capitol  to  hamper  and  hamstring  the 
Executive  through  rigid  legislation  in  its  conduct  cf  our  foreign 
affairs.  Especially  in  the  situation  created  by  the  war  in  Europe, 
with  its  unforeseen  emergencies  calling  for  quick  decisions,  does  it 
seem  to  us  the  height  of  folly  to  tie  the  President's  hands  in  ad- 
vance. His  constitutional  authority  in  the  circumstances  should  be 
preserved  intact. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  seems  equally  important  that  Congress 
should  follow  with  a  watchful  eye  his  use  of  this  authority,  and  to 
this  end  we  welcome  the  proposal  by  Representative  McDowell,  of 
Pennsylvania,  that  the  House  appoint  a  special  committee  to  Inves- 
tigate, tabulate,  and  report  the  emergency  powers  possessed  by  the 
Chief  Executive  under  various  existing  laws.  Scattered  throughout 
the  statute  books  are  something  like  a  hundred  laws  containing 
clauses  which  authorize  the  President  to  depart  from  the  letter  of 
their  mandates  when  in  his  opinion  a  national  emergency  exists. 
Attention  was  called  to  them  on  the  occasion  of  his  recent  proclama- 
tion of  a  "limited"  emergency  and  his  exercise  of  a  few  of  his  milder 
emergency  powers.  He  made  plain  at  the  time  that  it  was  his  In- 
tention to  use  such  authority  as  sparingly  as  possible  and  only  as 
conditions  clearly  demanded  It.  But  it  seems  a  sensible  precaution 
that  Congress  should  familiarize  itself  in  detail  with  these  laws  and 
not  be  caught  off  guard  when  and  if  their  emergency  clauses  are 
invoked. 

Mr.  McDowell  told  the  House  Members,  whom  he  circularised  In 
behalf  of  his  resolution,  that  Attorney  General  Mvirphy  had  de- 
clined to  make  a  similar  tabulation  and  rep>ort  to  the  Senate.  Per- 
haps he  considered  the  Job  too  much  of  a  chore,  but  In  any  case 
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his  refusal  Founds  both  rhurl;.-h  and  short-Flehtod.  It  auc;urs  no 
miitrust  of  the  ExecuMve  for  our  lawmakers  to  want  to  check  up  on 
tlieir  commitments  to  him. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  EUGENE  B.  CROWE 

OK  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25,  1939 

Mr.  CROWE.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House, 
the  clvb.ite  and  discussion  on  the  proposed  Neutrality  Act  at 
both  end.s  of  the  Capitol  have  been  very  interestin<?.  Many 
of  the  statements  that  have  been  made  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  statements  that  almost  everybody  agree  to. 

First.  In  my  opinion  there  is  not  a  Member  of  Congress 
who  docs  not  desire  wholeheartedly  to  keep  out  of  war. 
Tliat  is  true  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  both  branches  of 
Congress.  Personally,  I  am  genuinely  and  sincerely  oppoi^ed 
to  our  entry  into  any  foreign  war.  I  am  sincere  atid  honest 
in  my  convictions.  I  grant  to  every  other  Member  of  the 
Hoase  and  to  every  Member  of  the  Senate  tlieir  right  to 
decide  which  v;ay  they  shall  vote  on  this  most  important 
matter. 

Second.  Every  Member  of  Congress  knows  of  the  horrors 
of  war.  All  are  agreed  upon  that.  It  is  not  alone  the  late 
wars  that  are  wars  of  horror.  Wars  back  in  Bible  times  were 
viciou->.  HeaMlPss  rulers  had  the  innocent  and  helpless  mur- 
dered the  same  as  they  did  the  soldiers  in  combat.  Wars 
fiom  Genghis  Khan,  Predericlc  the  Great,  through  all  the 
so-called  "greats"  of  Europe,  on  through  the  reign  of  Na- 
poltcn  and  the  late  World  War.  have  been  hidocus  and  hor- 
rid. General  Sherman  said.  "War  is  hell."  We  all  know 
that,  so  wo  might  well  leave  both  the  above  premi.ses  out  and 
di.scus.s  briefly  the  purposes  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

Whir-h  will  best  serve  to  keep  us  out  of  war?  Let  Am.-ri- 
can  ship.;  go  into  combat  zones  and  into  the  porto  of  bcllig- 
erenLs  or  not  p-rmit  our  ships  to  go  into  combat  zones  and 
into  belligerent  ports.  The  answer,  -Keeping  them  cut  of 
combat  zones  and  away  from  belligrrent  ports"  is  by  far 
most  likely  to  keep  us  cut  of  war.  Combat  areas,  section  3, 
of  the  Neutrality  Act,  is  plain  and  conclusive.     I  quote: 

Whenevor  the  Pro?id.-nt  sh.ill  have  Is.suPd  a  prcclcimatlnn  under 
the  autli.rity  of  section  1  (a),  and  he  s-hall  thereafter  find  that 
the  protection  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  so  requires,  he  shall 
by  proclama'ion,  define  conih^it  area.s.  and  thereafter  it  shiill  be 
unlawful,  except  under  puch  rules  and  retrulatlcns  as  may  be  pre- 
scribed, for  any  citi.-en  of  the  United  States  or  any  American  vessel 
to  proceed  Into  or  through  any  such  combat  area. 

The  seizure  of  the  City  of  Flint  by  a  German  naval  ves- 
sel is  enough  to  convince  ever^'one  of  the  dangers  under 
our  present  law.  That  ship  did  not  appear  to  carry  guns  nor 
munitions  of  war.  The  list  included  lard,  cereals,  canned 
meats,  flour,  canned  goods,  apples,  wax,  lubricating  oil,  cot- 
ton, seWing  machines,  p:ows.  tractors,  asphalt,  pitch,  giease, 
shade  rollers,  machinery,  silk,  commercial  chemicals,  abrasive 
grains,  di.sinfectants,  feathers,  rags,  coffee,  lumber,  gauze, 
hair,  and  wa'ibcard. 

The  war.  mind  you,  in  Europe  is  not  well  under  way.  Had 
the  struggle  been  more  intense  and  mere  devastating,  some- 
thing might  have  happened  in  this  case,  which  would  have 
inflamed  thr  Nation.  Certainly  we  cannot  call  the  items  car- 
ried on  this-  ship  munitions  of  war  except  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  know  of  nothing  which  any  ship  could  take  to  a 
belligerent  which  would  not  be  necessary  to  any  and  all 
belligerent  nations.  Annies  do  not  depend  alone  on  guns  and 
r.uniticns  by  any  manner  of  means.  Soldiers  wear  caps, 
clothe.-,,  and  .shoes.  They  cat  feeds  the  same  as  civilians! 
Belligerents  u.<=e  wheat,  bacon,  and  lard.  Cotton  is  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  seme  raimiticns.  Gasoline  and  oils 
are  just  as  important  in  modern  warfare  as  are  airplanes 


and  bombers.  These  statements  cannot  bo  controverted. 
Accordingly,  the  m.atter  resolves  itself  into  which  is  tlv^  b<  st 
way  to  pursue  to  keep  the  United  States  cut  of  war.  Arcivd- 
ingly,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  way  to  keep  us  from  enga:::ng 
in  this  conflict  is  the  present  neutrahty  proposal  of  ca.-h 
and  carry;  pay  for  the  merchandise,  take  title  to  it,  and  carry 
it  away  in  their  own  ships. 


Dr.  Gallup  Will   A-k   Another  Que  lion 

EXTENSION  OF  RE.AIARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF  soi;th  i>akot.\ 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OK  KKi'RESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  October  25.  1929 


LETTER  FROM  DR  CKORGE  G.^LTJTP  AND  REPLY  OF  HON. 
KARL  MUNDT,  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number  of  d.iys  ago  I  in- 
serted in  the  Record  a  copy  of  mv  letter  tn  Dr.  George 
Gallup,  cailmg  to  his  attention  what  I  con.>.dered  .^ome 
serious  and  significant  fallacies  in  the  coneiu.s.ons  which 
the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  ba^i'd  on  the  .slati.^tics  re- 
ported in  the:r  rel  a^^e  of  October  11  in  the  Washington  Pcit 
and  other  daily  new.ipaper.s.  Tlus  letter  to  Dr.  G.illup  ap- 
pcar.i  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Recohd.  pages  285  and  28G,  and 
at  the  time  I  inserted  it  in  the  Record  I  stated  I  Wuuld  b<« 
glad  to  do  Dr.  Gallup  the  courtesy  of  placing  his  reply  in  the 
Record  so  th:.se  cf  my  collea':,'UPs  intercepted  in  the  facts  and 
fallacies  of  polls  of  public  opinion  and  th.e  dangers  of  error 
incident  thereto  wculd  have  access  to  the  whole  corre- 
spondence. 

I  now  have  a  reply  from  Dr.  Gallup,  and  under  leave 
granted  me  by  the  House  I  am  inserting  his  letter  en  toto 
at  tlie  conclusion  cf  these  rem^iks.  His  lett'-^r  is  self-ex- 
planatory and  a  reading  of  it  will  reveal  the  thouf^htfu'n'^ss 
with  which  Dr.  Gallup  has  studied  my  analysis  ol  hi.^  poll 
of  October  11,  my  criticisms  of  its  question^,  pnd  the  :n- 
j  compatabihty  of  its  conclusions  with  relation  to  the  iriter- 
I  rogatories  upon  which  they  arc  based.  I  appreciate  the 
I  courteous  and  receptive  nature  of  Dr.  Gallup's  reply  and 
I  trust  that  he  will  make  available  to  the  Members  of  this 
body,  before  it  comes  our  time  to  vote  on  the  foreign-policy 
bill  to  be  sent  us  by  the  Senate,  the  findings  which  his  in- 
terviewers discover  as  to  the  attitude  of  the  American 
public  on  the  .-pccific  question  of  whether  or  nut  Congress 
should  repeal  the  existing  arms  embargo  in  our  neutrality 
legislation  so  that  nations  at  war  can  buy  arms,  mimiticns, 
and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States.  I  am  sure 
we  would  all  be  interested  in  a  scientific  analysis  of  American 
public  opinion  on  that  specific  question  which  to  date  has 
not  been  examined  through  a  straightforward  question  by 
any  Nation-wide,  scientifically  conducted  poll. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  just  one  other  observation  to  make  be- 
fore in.>erting  in  the  Record  the  letter  received  from  Dr. 
Gallup  and  my  reply  thereto,  which  is  being  sent  to  him 
today.  I  call  attention  to  the  suggestion  made  by  Dr.  Gallup 
in  paragraph  five  of  his  letter  in  which  he  olTors  to  submit 
the  wording  of  the  question  to  any  committee  representing 
both  sides  of  this  issue.  Unfortunately,  it  Is,  of  course,  too 
late  to  define  a  new  que-sticn  and  conduct  interviews  on  it 
in  time  to  be  of  any  value  to  this  body  in  making  its  deci- 
sion on  the  question  of  repealing  the  arms  embargo.  I  am 
therefore  pleased  that  Dr.  Gallup  has  indicated  that  he  has 
already  acted  upon  the  suggestion  of  my  first  letter  and  sent 
out  ballots  containing  the  precise  question  with  whirh  v.-e  are 
to  be  confronted  on  this  issue;  it  is  possible  th.-^.t  we  can  have 
a  public  report  of  these  findings  before  the  issue  comes 
before  us  for  a  vote  as  I  feel  ccrt.ain  the  administration 
leadership  will  grant  this  body  full  and  adequate  time  to 
debate  the  neutrality  legislation  and  in  that  event  it  will 
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be  from  2  wcfks  to  a  month  before  a  vote  is  taken  in  the 
IIcii.  e.  I  do  think,  however,  that  his  suggestion  cf  a  bal- 
anced committee  to  approve  the  wording  cf  questions  on 
con'roversial  political  or  patriotic  issues  has  considerable 
merit  and  I  commend  the  suggestion  heartily  and  hope  it 
will  be  followed  in  the  future  as  I  am  positive  such  a  pro- 
cedure would  have  prevented  the  confusing  situation  pre- 
sented as  a  result  of  the  present  poll  on  neutrality  legisla- 
tion. For  example,  a  wording  satisfactory  to  both  Senator 
PiTTM.\N  and  Senator  BoR.^H  on  the  problem  of  neutrality  and 
foreign  policy  would  have  produced  a  clear-cut  question  upon 
whch  Americans  could  have  registered  their  opinion  on 
Vvhat  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  far-reaching  and 
thoucht -provoking  problems  to  be  decided  by  an  American 
Congress  in  connection  with  our  relationship  to  foreign 
rations  at  war. 

Tliere  follows  the  letters  of  Dr.  Gallup  and  my  reply  of 
this  date  to  him. 


LETTER  FTOM  DR.  CALLrP  TO   MR.    MrN'DT 

AiiE2i:cAN  Institute  of  Pltslic  Opinion, 

,Vcu-   York,  S.  Y. 
Repre^rntatlvp   Karl  Mi-n'dt. 

Hr'U'-c  O^icc  D-.i.lding.   Washiv<rto-n.  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Mr  Mcndt;  I  appmcinto  yuVir  ccnstrnrttrc  su^ro-^tions 
reL-...'d::-.^  the  pells  of  the  .•American  Irstituto  cl  Public  Cpir.lcn  on 
t;-.f  FuV^jcct  of  tht>  NV',:trril:ty  .Act.  particulirlj-  In  rt-ferenc?  to  tlie 
wording  of  the  question  v.h:c!i  we  put  to  voters. 

As  you  know,  the  in.-tituie  from  the  Ix'ulnnin^  h.'is  regarded 
Itself  merely  as  a  fact-iir.d:np  orpaniza-.lon  functioning  in  the 
nnlm  cf  public  oiilnlon.  We  are  vury  pniud  of  the  fact  that  we 
have  no  n.xes  to  prind:  th.at  wc  have  no  interest  whatv=oever  in 
IfPislation;  or.  in  fact.  In  uiflucncmg  the  opinions  of  the  voting 
piiblic  Our  Job  end.';  when  we  have  found  the  l.iCts  of  public 
opinion  and  have  rcp^.rted  these  facts  as  impartially  as  wc  know 
hew 

\Vi'  arp  mtoTT^t.  d.  th'^-ef  ire.  In  your  criticism  that  the  wording 
cf  the  qviesiKin  reported  on  October  11  is  prejudicial  and  that  the 
iiit.^rpretaticns   go    boy 'nd    the   facts. 

The  qU'T-tion  which  you  su^rcest.  we  believe,  is  not  substantially 
diS'erent  from  the  one  we  are  currently  askinir  except  in  one  im- 
port.int  rrepect,  namely,  that  it  leaves  out  the  fact  that  Enclar.d 
and  France  wotild  benefit  from  th''  proposed  repeal  of  th"  embargo 
provision.  It  seems  to  me  that  since  this  is  an  important  fact, 
nrkiv  wledged  certainly  by  both  sides  in  the  neutrality  debate,  it 
1=;  net  rf.ilistic  or  accurate  to  diseuise  or  overlook  this  point  in 
iiiiy  question  which  we  put  to  \oters. 

Th;s  rt  presents  our  best  Judgment  However,  the  in.^titute 
would  be  wilhnt;  to  submit  thl.>  point  to  any  committee  represent- 
ing both  sides  of  this  issue  which  you  might  like  to  name,  and  be 
guided  by  its  decision. 

M..y  I  comment  briefly  on  two  or  three  other  specific  points  In 
your  letter: 

1  In  our  survey  the  expression  "change  the  neutrality  law" 
has  been  used  as  a  rou^h  equi\alcnt  of  the  n'^ore  precise  "repeal 
the  eMstini;  arms  embargo,"  because — at  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate, at  least — the  term  "arms  embargo"  was  relatively  unfamiliar 
to  many  Americans,  while  "neutrality  law"  was  a  very  familiar 
concept,. 

2.  We  have  also  used  the  less  precise  expression  "war  supplies" 
rather  than  "arms,  munitions,  and  Implements  of  war."  bicause 
in  tests  of  the  two  terms  we  have  found  the  voters  make  no  real 
distinction  between  them,  and  because  "war  supplies"  is  a  simpler 
concept  to  grasp.  In  this  case,  however,  I  believe  that  your  sug- 
ge.stion  has  much  value,  and  that  the  more  precise  phraseology 
is  preferable  to  the  simpler. 

3.  You  have  pointed  out  that  since  our  question  did  not  contain 
the  words  "arms  embargo,"  we  are  not  Justified  in  saying  in  the 
text  of  our  report  that  a  majority  of  voters  polled  favored  repeal- 
ing the  arms  embargo.  You  are  quite  correct  in  this  detail,  Per- 
hai)s  a  more  exact  statement  would  be  that  a  majority  favored 
changing  the  neutrality  law  so  that  England  and  France  and 
other  nations  could  buy  war  supplies,  etc..  which  means,  in  effect. 
Eubstaiitlally  the  same  thing,  you  will  admit. 

Now  to  return  to  your  own  suggestion  which  Is:  "Do  you  think 
Congress  should  repeal  the  existing  arms  embargo  in  your  neu- 
trality legislation  so  that  nations  at  war  could  buy  arms,  muni- 
tions, and  Implements  of  war  from  the  United  States?" 

I  .see  no  fundamental  objection  to  this  question  except  that 
"airplanes,  tanks,  etc.,"  might  be  substituted  for  "Implements  of 
war."  if  that  is  what  Is  meant  by  this  term.  Likcwi.se,  I  should 
suggest  that  the  word  "the"  be  substittited  for  "your"  in  referring 
to  neutrality  legislation,  and  that  the  phrase  "in  the  United 
States"  be  substituted  for  "from  the  United  States."  because  a  few 
persons  might  erroneously  believe  that  these  sales  were  to  be 
oirinal  sales  from  the  United  States  Government. 

Moreover,  as  I  indicated  above,  I  think  that  this  question  does 
r.ot  cover  the  entire  issue  now  being  debated.  To  cover  the  entire 
is-'Mc.  It  seems  to  me.  It  v.ould  be  necessary  to  add  at  least  one 
additional  question: 


"li  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  work  to  the  advantage 
of  En-:ajid  and  France,  as  opposed  to  Germany,  would  you  favor 
such  repeal?" 

Certainly  an  analysis  of  the  facts  which  we  have  gathered  In 
recent  wteks  indicates  that  the  vote  en  the  neutrality  issue  is  not 
strictly  a  vote  on  neutrality.  A  lot  of  people  fmnkly  admit  their 
reason  for  wanting  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  to  help"  England  and 

For  this  reason,  we  have  taken  pai^icular  pains  in  the  writing  of 
our  press  releases  not  in  any  way  to  indicate  that  the  vote  that 
we  get  IS  a  vote  on  pure  neutrrUity. 

Now.  to  sum  up,  let  me  say  that  the  chief  point  of  difference, 
as  I  see  it.  between  your  views  and  ours  is  that  we  are  trying  to 
measure  the  sum  total  of  opinion  favoring  the  change  In  the 
Neutrality  Act  (for  any  or  all  reasons)  while  you  would  limit  th© 
Issue  to  one  concerning  neutrality.  If  I  am  mistaken  In  this 
assumption  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  your  views. 

I  do  not  know,  and  I  wculd  not  want  to  guess.  Just  what  vote 
we  shall  get  If  we  put  your  question  to  the  public:  but  certainly  I 
see  no  reason  for  not  trying  it  out.  I  am,  therefore,  planning  to 
put  your  question,  incorporating  the  suggestions  made  above,  on 
one  of  cur  next  ballots,  and  we  shall  give  you  a  report  of  our  find- 
ings. If,  for  any  reason,  you  object  to  these  changes,  we  shall  be 
glad  to  hear  from  you. 

Again  let  me  say  that  I  am  greatly  appreciative  of  your  sugges- 
tions.    The  institute  is  as  eager  as  you  to  measure  opinion  free  of 
all  bias  on  this  most  important  i&sue. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Gallttp. 

LETTER    FROM    MR.    MITNirr   TO   DR.    GALLUP 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.  C,  October  25.  1939. 
Dr.  Gforge  Gallup, 

Director,    American    Institute    of    Public   Opinion, 

110  East  Forty-second  Street.  Nev  York  Citjj. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Galllt:  I  am  happy  to  have  your  reply  to  my 
recent  letter  with  regard  to  what  appeared  to  me  as  being  certain 
Inaccu'-acies  and  fallacies  in  the  relationship  of  the  text  and  the 
statistics  published  in  your  release  of  October  11  conveying  find- 
ings of  the  Gallup  poll.  Permit  me  fir^t  of  all  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  your  vindication  of  my  confidence  that  you  would 
accept  my  suggestions  in  the  spirit  in  which  they  were  WTitten. 

So  that  my  colleagues  m.ay  know  of  your  decision  to  ask  yovir 
interviewers  to  sample  American  opinion  on  the  precise  question 
of  lifting  the  arms  embargo  as  well  as  be  advised  of  your  whole 
attitude  in  t!n>^  matter.  I  am  in.sertmg  your  letter  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  Record  for  this  day  and  date,  together  with  a  copy  ol  this 
reply   thereto. 

Ycur  catigorical  statement  in  paragraph  4  of  your  letter  stat- 
ing that  the  question  I  propo.se  "leaves  out  the  fact  that  England 
and  France  would  benefit  from  the  proposed  repeal  of  the  embargo 
provision"  is  probably  correct.  However,  there  are  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  argued  that  this  repeal  might  aid  Germany 
fully  as  much  as  her  adversaries  on  the  assumption  that  Italy, 
Rus.sia,  and  Japan,  as  well  as  other  countries,  might  call  for  and 
buy  with  cash,  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  and  resell 
them  to  Germany.  Others  contend  that  Japan  would  be  the  big 
beneficiary  of  repeal  since  It  would  officially  authorize  the  United 
States  to  sell  her  all  the  munitions  she  can  pay  for  and  remove 
her  from  the  shadow  of  an  impending  embargo  preventing  American 
munitions  makers  to  arm  her  as  extensively  as  she  deems  neces- 
sary to  force  the  complete  capitulation  of  China.  Still  other  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators  still  contend  that  repeal  of  the  arms  em- 
bargo would  improve  the  quality  of  American  neutrality  and  that 
such  is  the  purpose  of  repeal  rather  than  to  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity for  openly  and  admittedly  taking  sides  in  the  war.  I  must 
grant,  however,  that  the  members  of  this  last  group  are  gradually 
dropping  this  "camouflage  of  neutrality,"  and  with  candor  and 
Intellectual  honesty  are  now  frankly  admitting  that  rep>eal  is  at 
least  Intended  to  aid  England  and  France,  as  you  hAve  so  clearly 
pointed  out. 

However,  since  the  bulk  of  the  American  public  still  indicates  a 
greater  desire  for  remaining  neutral  and  maintaining  American 
peace  than  for  passing  legislation  designed  to  help  either  side,  I 
feel  that  a  straightforward  question  on  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
without  any  qualifying  modifications  would  produce  evidence  of 
maximum  helpfulness  to  Members  of  Congress.  I  am  therefore 
highly  gratified  that  your  letter  states  you  have  already  sent  out 
ballots  propounding  the  question  I  suggested  In  my  letter  of 
October  12,  with  but  very  minor  changes.  Your  conformity  with 
this  request  is  a  real  Indication  of  your  sincere  desire  to  find  and 
report  facts — let  the  chips  fall  where  they  may. 

Since  you  ask  for  my  comment  on  the  three  points  of  your 
letter,  as  enumerated,  I  am  happy  to  comply  with  that  request. 

Point  1.  While  it  may  have  been  true  that  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  debate  many  citizens  used  "change  the  neutrality  law"  and 
"repeal  the  existing  arms  embargo"  interchangeably,  I  am  sure 
you  now  agree  this  is  no  longer  the  case,  since  "changing  the  neu- 
trality law"  now  involves  a  great  many  other  issues,  most  of  which 
are  practically  noncontroverslal  in  nature.  The  one  is  a  general 
statement  involving  many  features;  the  other  Is  a  specific  ques- 
tion probing  the  public  mind  on  the  specific  point  in  controversy. 

Point  2.  Yotir  agreement  with  me  that  the  precise  phraseology 
of  "arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war"  is  preferable  to  the 
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amblgnntis  phrase   "war  supplies"   is  gratifying   and   removes   this 
c'bj'.T'ion  which  I  raised 

Point  3.  You  also  agrLC  with  my  position  that  the  statements  In 
your  release  of  Cctcbcr  11  relative  to  An:erica's  attitiKie  toward 
the  "arms  embargo."  when  yciir  lr.terroo;atcry  does  not  anywhere 
contain  the  words  "arms  embarf^o."  is  not  justified.  I  am  stne  that 
we  both  reprfi:  that  thrs'*  stritements  wt"  thus  erronenusly  based 
and  have  given  ri^ic  to  fallacious  qurjtai;fns  ircm  y.n:r  pj'l  to  the 
effect  that  it  has  measured  public  yenttment  on  thf  arm>  embargo. 
That  damage  to  clear  thinkinu^  ond  scunc'  I'^'^ic  ha?  new  been  done; 
the  ccrrrclive.  of  course,  lu's  m  your  oarly  pubiiciition  of  V.\^-  find- 
lnE;.s  of  your  Interviewers  on  the  precise  quistion  of  repealms?  the 
arms  emb.irgo,  if  you  can  supply  It  to  us  befcrf  a  vote  is  taken  In 
thi  Houio  It  will  rbvicuslv  be  impossible  to  ret  this  Information 
to  the  pv.blic  bcfcre  the  Sor.ato  votes  on  this  nirn.sure. 

Your  charf^os  to  my  prcprscd  qtiestlons  are  all  entirely  agreeable 
to  me.  and  I  believe  they  are  a'l  improvements  over  my  su{?:c;esTf>d 
phra.slrg.  Usnp  the  words  "airplanes,  tanks,  etc  "  (to  which  thr.uld 
be  addrd  pci^cn  ga.-es,  ammunition,  gu'".",  and  a  few  othrr  itenist. 
Is  crrtair.ly  rlcartr  than  "implrmenf^  of  war."  You  make  a  sp'r-nriirt 
point  in  chsingmg  "frcm  the  United  States"  to  "in  the  Unired 
Slates"  Subsrnutuig  the  word  "the"  for  the  word  "your"  m  re- 
fenung  to  neutraliry  legiEle'lon  also  seems  desirable  While  per- 
scnal'.y  I  ani  not  convinced  of  tlie  wisdom  cr  necessity  of  asking  the 
seccnriiiry  questicn  you  propose,  with  it?  leading  imp'.iraticns  and 
Its  su;  gc'stlon  of  unneutrality  in  ihe  proposed  changes,  I  can  see 
no  harm  arid  no  great  possibility  of  a^ain  invalidating  the  sound- 
ness of  find.n„'.-  u  .'1  ;  ■■.irlu^ions  by  such  r.  fi'llcw-iip  question  All 
In  all,  I  1  .■  :i  v  u  ^iic'ilci  '.jet  a  fair  ar'd  honest  cross  section  of 
public  opiiao.'i  on  repi^il  cl  the  arms  e.rbargn  from  th.-  reports  of 
your  interviewers  on  '.he  two  questic.is  y^u  advi.se  m.e  il;ey  are  now 
asking  I  only  hope  ycti  cm  make  puohc  tlie  re:.u;s  wi'hm  the 
mxt  week  or  so. 

Let  ir.e  say  iii  crncKi.sion  I  apprccnt:->  the>  cooperative  spirit  you 
havf>  manife.-^ted  In  i-his  exchange  of  ccrre.^p'mdeice.  A  fact-finding 
and  fact-reporfirig  si-rvice  such  as  yours  can  render  a  great  scrvue 
or  infllrt  a  great  dis.-e-vice,  depending  upon  the  care  aiid  randor 
wiMr  which  it  is  conducted.  In  a  grrat  republic  such  as  ours,  en- 
Joying  tlie  fruits  of  sclf-covernment,  the  very  ba?is  of  our  sticce.-s 
depends  upon  the  d'stribtition  of  honest  ir.f(  rmation  to  vrters  and 
to  their  rrprosentativcs  m  State  and  FC'leral  nlti?e.  I  therefore  hope 
you  will  cling  terviciously  to  the  high  ideals  which  guve  yt>ur 
in.stitutp  i's  tnc"r)ti(,n  and  remain  ever  an  agency  to  repoit  and 
never  to  Infltience  the  public  opinion  of  AmtTica. 
Cordially  yuurs, 

K.\RL    MUMDT.    M.    C. 


American  Federation  of  Labor  Convention 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHAN  GURNEY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
Octcyber  4) ,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  ROBERT  A.  TAJT,  OP  OHIO,  OCTOBER  6.  1939 


Mr.  GURNEY.  Mr.  President,  I  deem  it  an  honor  and  privl- 
lese  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appen- 
dix of  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  the  junior  Senator 
from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Taft]  to  the  American  Federation  of  Labor 
convention  at  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  October  6,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Fellow  citizens,  as  a  lifelong  citizen  of  Cincinnati,  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  welcome  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  convention  to  the 
happiest  and  most  American  city  in  the  world;  at  least  it  was  the 
happiest  until  the  two  recent  baseball  games  in  New  York.  It  is 
an  honor  to  be  invited  to  address  the  largest  and  most  representative 
gathering  of  liiboring  men  anywhere  In  the  world.  You  are.  in  fact, 
a  great  c'emocratic  institution.  You  have  no  dictators  and  you 
take  no  orders.  Each  one  of  your  unions  is  a  self-governing  institu- 
tion, and  you  come  here  to  confer  and  work  out  the  best  solution 
of  your  common  problems.  There  may  be  more  dissent  and  differ- 
ence of  opinion  111  your  organization  than  in  some  others,  but  if 
there  were  no  dissent  or  difference  of  opinion  it  would  mean  that 
there  would  be  no  freedom  of  thought. 

I  ccme  here  from  Washington,  where  the  Senate  is  still  debating 
th''  proposed  hrneiidment  of  the  neutrality  bill.  During  the  2  weeks 
I  h.ive  bo'ii  tb-re  I  have  been  tremendously  encouraged.  I  have 
been  encouroiv  d  because  I  feel  confident  today  that  v.e  are  deter- 
mined to  Slay  cut  of  the  war  and  that  we  can  stay  out  of  the  war. 
Regardless  oi  the  result  of  this  particular  debate,  the  American 
pcL'ple  are  united  in  their  determination  that  we  shall  not  become 
Involved  m  European  quarrels.     That  determination  is  not  going  to 


be  chingcd.  In  the  V/or'.d  W  -  th  re  was  a  desire  to  stay  cut.  btit 
llicr-j  was  nothing  Lke  .lie  pj'.-iu-.e  d..'t.einin.aUon  io  renuuu  at 
peace  which  exists  tcdi^y.  TTlC  Arr.ciican  p(op]e  have  son.crirres 
changed  their  minds,  but  It  has  taken  manv  years  to  do  It,  and  In 
the  present  case  the  reasons  against  otir  becoming  involved  in  tho 
European  war  are  so  slrong  that  that  point  of  viev.-  will  not  be 
thant,ed 

My  (  w.n  p-isitlon  is  a  simple  one:  Wh.it  thinc^'^  a-;  a  practical 
matter  will  ke^p  us  out  of  w.'r?  We  w  tc  dr  r-jgcd  into  the  V/crld 
War  principally  be<\auso  our  slnpti  were  sui  k  and  our  people 
drowned  U..d  r  piex'i.t  eruditions  I  do  not  think  our  slnps  cr 
P'>-'Ple  belong  m  the  war  zone.  The  best  way  to  pr-.  vent  such  inci- 
dents Is  lo  prohibit  cur  ships  point;  to  Evirop<^  and  to  limit  the  travel 
of  our  citizens  to  that  Vvhich  is  absolurcly  esrential 

Anotner  element  which  may  create  a  feeling  for  war  is  the  exten- 
sion cf  credit  to  Ei-^,!  uid  and  France,  creating  a  fli.ancial  Interest 
in  their  success.  On  dlt  extendei  to  Eur^  pe  at  best  is  l!ke!v  to 
inflate  art.ficially  our  manuf.ictures,  resulting  In  a  serious  reaction 
when  the  war  is  over.  So.  from  our  own  economic  staiiupomt,  as 
well  as  from  tlie  point  of  view  of  peace,  cu-dits  tliould  be  limited. 
Tins  IS  t!ie  cash-.i::d-c;irry  pla-i,  and  I  beluve  it  is  the  one  plan 
\vhi>h  will  tend  to  reduce  th.e  chances  of  our  becoming  involved. 

Fecp'e  do  not  seem  to  re.t'i/*>  that  '!!•■  einbirco  on  arms  is  very 
limited.  In  the  Woild  War  87  ;i>ereeiit  of  our  sliij)fnents  were  of  n:a- 
terials  other  thr;n  arin«=,  ainmunitum,  imd  implements  of  v.ar. 
Foodstuffs  and  steel,  and  machine  tools  and  ma'erl  il'<  lor  ammuni- 
tion are  being  shipped  today  in  American  ships  il.rcu-;h  the  sub- 
marine zone,  and  a:e  Ju-t  a-  likelv  to  be  torp<.-doed  as  if  the  ships 
contained  arms.  The  Germans  and  the  British  rrcot:rl/'e  no  Oi.-^- 
ttnction  between  ai-ms  and  most  of  the  oth'  r  thincs  winch  are  not 
forlilddeu  by  our  embargo.  Tlie  imiporUince  of  the  shipment  of 
arms  ha.3  been  gr-  ativ  exaggerated. 

As  for  tiie  ann.-s  embargo  lt.s«_lf,  I  have  never  approved  of  the 
policy  I  see  no  ditlerence  b'tween  shipping  arn\s  and  shipping 
the  materials  with  whicii  arm.-,  are  made.  I  see  no  dilference  be- 
tween shipping  atitomobile.^  and  .hipping  airplanes  An  arm-  cm.- 
bari'o  in  lime  cf  war  helps  thoSf'  countries  which  have  built  up 
a  ti-emendous  armament  m  time  of  peace  It  discriminates  aeam.st 
tbe  peaceful  countries  which  have  nut  fully  prep  ired  to  meet  the 
onsiauglit  of  an  agere-ssor  It  either  discriminates  acainst  every' 
liuic  coui:try,  nr  fores  it  to  build  up  its  own  muniti.'n  pliint.s  and 
take  all  its  p<  ople  away  from  proUtictive  enterprise  Today  we  can 
ship  arms  to.  Mexico  aid  Japin  ar.d  Ru.  sia  and  Italy  buL  we  c.tnnot 
ship  arnw  rr.  Canad.i  and  Eiiijland  and  I-taiice  Tlie  importance 
of  the  embarcro  is  overestimated  If  the  embargo  is  not  repealed, 
airplanes  wiil  be  made  in  Canada  instead  of  tlie  United  States. 
Some  of  the  parts  and  materials  will  be  made  In  the  United  States 
and  shipped  across  the  border 

I  see  no  rea.son  why  the  removal  of  the  embargo  tends  toward 
war.  The  most  neutral  position  for  us  to  take,  it  se<^ms  to  me,  is  to 
say  to  all  natw, ns:  "If  yoti  come  to  this  country,  pay  cash,  and  take 
the  gn.  d.^  away  in  your  own  >hips.  \n\i  may  buy  in  wartime  what- 
ever you  may  buy  in  peacetime  '  if  this  bill  is  adopi«d  however, 
let  no  foreign  nation  feel  that  it  indicates  any  desire  on  our  part 
to  interfere  in  the  outcome  of  the  European  war. 

We  .--hould  not  let  the  war  excitement  divert  us  from  our  domestic 
problems.  These  problems  are  ju.st  as  important  as  they  ever  were. 
In  all  probability  the  happiness  of  the  pe<ip;e  of  this  country  de- 
pends much  more  on  their  solution  than  on  the  kind  of  neutrality 
act  which  we  adopt  The  question  whether  the  New  Deal  has  failed 
in  its  main  purposes  mu.st  still  be  decided  by  the  people  at  the 
polls  In  1940.  There  are  many  questions  pending  before  Congress 
and  its  committees  of  vital  importance  to  industry  axid  to  labor  In 
the  United  States. 

I  wish  to  discuss  today,  very  briefly,  the  question  of  amendments 
to  the  Nat;onal  Labor  Relation-  Act,  pending  before  the  Commutee 
on  Educati:in  and  Labor,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  We  have  had 
elaborate  hearings,  and  I  doubt  if  any  more  complete  facts  can  bo 
gathered  by  the  Hou.se  committee  which  is  new  making  its  investiga- 
tion of  the  Board.  My  conclusions  are  formed  after  hearing  some 
of  the  testimony  and  reading  the  re.st 

The  National  Labor  Relations  Act  marks  a  great  step  In  the  his- 
tory of  labDr  I  must  give  credit  to  your  representatives,  to  Senator 
W.\GNER.  and  others,  who  wurked  out  the  theory  of  the  law.  AH 
parties  had  long  reccgnized  the  right  of  labor  to  bargain  collectively. 
They  had  recognized  it  in  theory.  Before  1932.  I  do  not  know  that 
anyone  considered  a  mcth(  d  by  which  it  might  be  protected  by 
law.  It  was  a  new  idea,  which  all  political  parties  approved  v.hen 
it  wa-  proposed.  With  the  protection  of  the  law,  many  unions  have 
been  organized,  where  before  the  employers  had  effectively  prevent*  d 
uniotnzution.  The  law  is  responsible  for  the  spread  of  unions,  al- 
though It  is  rather  signlflcant  that  the  strongest  unions  are  .still 
those  which  organized  themselves  and  do  not  rely  entirely  en  Gov- 
ernment support.  There  must  be  a  naturid  desire  to  form  a  union. 
and  an  advantage  to  its  member-,  or  it  is  likely  to  fade  away.  In 
view  of  the  situation,  it  Is  essential  that  amendments  t.-  tlie  ac*:  do 
not  v;eaken,  in  any  way,  lis  biLSic  purpo&o  to  insure  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining, 

Uniortunateiy,  the  administration  of  the  act  has  been  bia.sed  and 
prejudiced.  In  my  own  opinion,  some  of  the  decl.-.ions  of  tl.e  Eoard 
have  resulted  in  the  gro.sstst  petvcr.-ion  cf  Jastic  which  this  country 
has  ever  seen.  In  ca.•^e  you  think  my  statement  too  strong.  I  would 
like  to  read  the  conclu...ions  which  your  own  leaders  have  reached. 
Ml-.  William  Green  told  the  committee:  "The  act,  once  hailed  a.s 
labor'.-  M.una  Carta,  has  been  disttrted  In'.o  an  Instrument  of 
oppression  by  the  partial  and  biased  administration  of  the  present 
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•     •      •     The   B..-ird  continued   en   its  ccurse   cf  usi 
and  abusmc  powers  ' 

Your  cnvmtion  m  1937  adopted  rcsoluncns  which  said  'It  is 
with  deep  regret  that  frankness  impels  us  to  report  to  vou  that  the 
K:-.:icnal  Labor  Relations  Board  h.-is  administere<i  the  'act  contrarv 
tc  its  letter,  spirit,  and  intent,  with  manifest  bias  and  prejudice 
acainst  the  American  Federation  cf  Li.bcr.  und  in  favor  cf  dual  and 
nval  organizations." 

Judge  P.%dway  said-  "The  Board  wouldn't  chance  the  rti'.e  for  us 
But  when  their  pet  br.by,  the  CIO.  is  in  there  and  is  .-..nc  tc  be 
w.ped  cut  the  rule  is  suddenly  chance.i.  That  is  lalkiiic  as  Trankiv 
as  I  can.     Tl'.at  is  my  ccr.clusicn  of  it  "  ~  ^    ■'"  -. 

I  can  say  that  the  stat<ment>  cf  your  officers  in  ccnventicn  are 
fully  bcrne  cut  by  the  evidcn  e  given  to  the  Ccnimittee  en  Edu- 
cation and  Labor.  Ycur  officers  have  been  concerned  abcut  a 
di.'ittnct  prejudice  in  favcr  cf  the  C.  I.  O  against  the  A  F.  of  L, 
There  ha?  a'.-o  been  m  seme  cases  an  intfn>e  bias  and  prejudice 
against  the  employer.  While  \cu  are  net  so  directly  concerned 
n.'vertheless.  >  cu  wish  justice  to  be  done;  and  there  is  k  real  dans^er 
that  continued  unequal  administration  of  xhe  act  mieht  wipe  aw~av 
the  act  itseh.  and  the  es.-<.ntia;  rights  which  it  guerantees. 

In  my  cpir.icn.  if  the  act  had  been  mpartiallv  administered  by 
a  beard  anxious  to  encourace  unioni/ation.  but  c;.s,-otira.:e  unn^c- 
essarv  strife,  th.ere  would  be  few  prcpa- als  to  amend  today.  The 
Board  is  eiven  such  wide  power  that  it  c^vild  have  corrected  ine- 
qualities n-i  the  act  it-rif  But  the  manner  of  admiinstraiion  has 
shown  defect's  to  exist  which  should  and  can  be  corrected  without 
affect. ng  the  basis  of  the  act  I  have  not  reached  complete  or  defi- 
nite ccnclusions  .-»£  to  what  the  amendments  should  be,  but  I  can 
outline  my  tentative  conclusions: 

First.  Thrre  sliculd  be  a  new  B^^ard.  as  ycu,  the  A  F  of  L.,  recom- 
mrnded.  Whetlier  under  the  present  administration  this  -would 
result  in  the  appointment  of  ptisons  le.-y?  prejudiced  than  the 
pre  ri.t  B  ard.  I  do  not  know.  The.'-efore  it  is  no  all-inclusive 
ren-edy  fcr  the  .situation. 

Seccid  I  be'ieve  ih.-.t  Mr  William  Green's  suggestion  of  a  com- 
plete cutlcwi.ig  cf  company  unions,  dominated  or  controlled  by  The 
ccn.pany.  together  with  a  wider  latitude  to  the  emplcver  to  e^"pre.•.s 
his  cj.inicn  as  between  other  unions,  so  l.Mig  as  it  doe'?  not  amcnnt 
to  coercion,  l*  a  wi.-^e  amendment.  The  Board  has  used  the  provi- 
sions n-itended  to  discourace  company  unions  as  a  weapon  against 
the  A  F.  cf  L  It  is  natural  that  employers  should  wish  to  deal 
with  the  more  respcn-^ible.  Icng-estabhsiied  unions  and  express 
Bcme  preference  fcr  such  unions  as  ap.unst  those  whose  history  is 
one  cf  L'-rrsponsibihty  and  violence  Yet  the  slightest  expression 
of  cpmion  lias  been  used  as  an  excuse  fir  invalidating  elections  and 
even  inva'idatini;  contracts  with  the  older  union 

The  Cbairn-ian  of  the  Board  trld  us  that  if  an  employer  stated 
to  hi-  empl  yees  that  the  organi/ers  cf  a  C  I.  O.  union  were  Com- 
munists, even  Thcu>:h  they  were  Communists,  it  wovild  amount  to 
a  violation  cf  the  act.  which  would  invalidate  an  election  if  those 
employees  then  voted  for  a  more  American  labor  union  Such  a 
policy  n^t  (  nly  discriminates  against  the  cider  unions  but  violates 
the  employer's  freedom  of  speech.  How  any  employers  opinion 
can  result  m  coercion  of  a  workman  voting  at  a  secret-ballot  election 
It  IS  hard  to  !-ee. 

The  iiinendment  which  you  suggest  is  entirely  practical,  because 
It  is  alw.iys  easy  to  distinguish  betwetn  a  company  union  and  a 
real  uniun.  A  bo.ird  which  cannot  tell  the  difference  between  an 
A.  F  of  L.  union  and  a  company  union  ought  to  be  dismissed,  while 
men  with  real  lal)or  experience  are  appointed  in  their  place.  The 
Board  ha*  npeatedly  abrogated  contracts  with  A.  F.  of  L.  unions, 
Contracts   made  in  good   faith   and  entitled  to  respect. 

Tlurd  The  right  of  craft  unions  to  exist,  the  right  of  members  of 
the  craft  to  decide  whether  they  wish  to  Join  a  craft  union  or  be 
meiged  in  a  general  plant  union  should  be  safeguarded  by  the  act. 
Tile  Board  has  repeatedly  destroyed  craft  unions  and  shown  its  de- 
sire to  a.ssist  the  philosophy  which  demands  their  destruction. 
These  union.*-  are  the  oldest  in  the  country.  Tliey  recognize  the 
special  treatment  to  which  skilled  employees  are  entitled.  Their 
existt  nee  is  entirely  consistent  with  the  unionization  of  other  emt- 
plo- ees  in  o;lier  unions.     They  should  be  protected. 

F(  urth  The  question  of  elections  should  be  detlnitely  regulated 
by  law  The  Board  has  used  its  power  to  call  elections  at  times 
thought  favorable  to  one  union  as  against  another.  It  has  arbi- 
trarily refused  to  hold  elections.  It  has  refused  to  entertain  em- 
ployer peMtions.  In  my  opinion,  the  Board  should  be  compelled  to 
order  an  election  on  the  petition  of  a  labor  union  or  an  employer, 
provided  that  an  election  has  not  been  too  recently  held,  that  there 
is  a  leasonab!"  basis  to  suppose  that  the  men  desire  a  change  in  the 
conditions  which  exist,  and  that  the  petition  is  brought  in  good 
faith.  While  I  think  the  Board  should  act  promptly  to  fix  the 
dale  of  an  election,  I  would  give  it  power  to  postpone  the  election 
for  a  considerable  pericxi  so  that  all  parties  would  have  ample 
opportunity  to  present  their  case  to  the  voters. 

The  ac;  thould  also  prescribe  the  form  of  ballot  and  require  that 
all  unions,  o'her  than  company  unions,  be  entitled  as  of  right  to 
a  place  on  such  ballot. 

Fifth.  The  law  should  be  amended  so  as  to  limit  the  Board's 
discretion  in  the  matter  of  evidence  and  subpenas,  which  has  been 
Bi)  arbitrarily  exercist-d.  Anyone  should  be  entitled  to  subpenas 
unless  obviously  sought  in  bad  faith.  There  should  be  no  secret 
tiles  containing  evidence  to  which  the  parties  are  refused  access. 
Sixth,  In  my  opinion  there  should  be  a  separation  of  the  judicial 
and  prosecuting  functions  of  the  Board.  This  has  not  been 
recommended  by  your  committee,  but  it  seems  to  me  obvious  that 
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a  man  cannot  be  a  prosecutor  and 
However.  I  do  not  favor  Senator  Bt-rxf  s  .imcndmeni  prov.d.ng 
that  the  Indicia',  end  cf  the  job  be  hand.ed  bv  the  district  cv-urts. 
I  would  n-.ther  incline  to  a  judicial  SiCt.cn  m  the  Department  of 
L;\bcr.  similar  to  the  Board  cf  Tax  .Appeals  m  :h.-  tXpartment  of 
the  Treasury.  v>  hich  has  worked  well  I  see  no  ob.ioction  to  Itaving 
the  same  dipartinent  appoint  the  judicial  bc.ird  and  The  prcstx-\it- 
ing  civisicn.  but  neither  one  should  b«^  appcmted  by  the  other. 
It  seems  cfcv.cti?  to  me  that  a  man  cannot  be  impartial  in  a  cas« 
wh.ch  he  himself  has  originated,  and  the  prosecution  of  which 
his  subordinates  have  prepared 

Seventh  Senator  EtTiXES  bill  provides  for  various  unfair  l.iboir 
practices  en  the  part  of  employees.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
principle  cf  th.s  prcpcsiU.  The  whole  purpose  of  the  act  ly  to 
enc'urage  collective  biirpainmp.  and  even  if  there  are  unf.Hlr 
labor  practices  on  the  part  cf  unions,  it  should  not  be  a  cause 
cf  action  ac.-..nst  such  unions.  On  the  other  hi-.nd,  it  sot^ms  un- 
rea.-cnable  th.it  men  whv^  engage  in  illegal  acts,  break  union  c^jn- 
tracts.  engage  in  sit-dowri  strikes  in  violation  cf  Cc^itracts.  or 
perform  ether  illegal  acts,  should  have  any  rigb.t  to  back  pav.  or 
even  in  some  cases  to  reinstatement.  The  Supreme  Court'  h:\s 
recognized  the  unfairness  cf  some  of  the  Board's  orders  In  this 
respect,  and  the  principles  laid  down  by  the  Court  might  be 
recognized    m    seme   specific   provisions    of    law. 

I  feil  very  hopeful  that  amendments  to  the  act  may  be  adopttxl 
at  the  next  ses.-ion  of  Congress  Hearings  were  delayed  by  the 
administration  itself.  Those  who  opjwse  every  corn^ction  of 
present  conditions  have  many  friends  on  our  committee,  but  the 
injustice  cf  t!ie  present  situation  Is  so  clear,  popular  demand  for 
amendment  so  insistent,  that  action  will  surely  be  taken.  Tlie 
act  can  be  amenncd  now  without  any  weakening  of  Us  bi\sic 
purposes,  but  if  resentnn  nt  against  unjust  administration  tx-comes 
XiX)  strong,  there  is  real  danger  that  public  opinion  will  destroy 
the  act  without  distinguishnig  between  sound  principle  and  unjust 
administration. 
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IX  THE  SEX.A.TE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday.  October  25  ^legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4) ,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   JOHN    T.    FLYNN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  appearing 
in  the  Washington  (D.  C.)  News,  of  September  30.  1939.  by 
John  T.  Flynn,  entitled  "Plain  Economics." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Waslungton  Daily  News  of  September  30,  1939] 

PLAIN    ECONOMICS 

(By  Jolin  T.  Flynn) 

CincAco.  September  30. — In  many  western  cities  the  struggle 
going  on  in  Washington  about  the  Neutrality  Act  Is  being  described 
as  a  battle  between  two  plans  to  remain  neutral.  One  plan  Is  the 
arms  embargo.  The  other  plan  Is  called  the  cash-and-carry  plan. 
The  impression  created  In  many  minds  is  that  the  President  favors 
the  cash-and-carry  plan  and  the  opposition  Congressmen  favor  the 
arms-embargo  plan  but  are  against  cash  and  carry. 

This  impression  is  being  industriously  fostered  by  those  who  want 
to  kill  the  arms  embargo.  It  Is  responsible  for  much  of  the  sup- 
port for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo. 

The  facts,  of  course,  are  quite  different.  The  first  cash-and- 
carry  plan  was  proposed  by  Senators  Nye  and  Clark  on  April  9. 
1935.  The  plan  represented  the  views  of  Nye  and  Clark  but  also 
of  Senators  'Vandenberg,  Bone,  La  Foi.lette,  and  others  who  are 
generally  referred  to  as  the  neutrality  bloc.  This  Is  the  group  of 
Senators  who  are  now  opposing  the  President  in  his  effort  to  repeal 
the  embargo  on  arms. 

On  April  9,  1935 — 414  years  ago — they  proposed  In  the  Senate  a 
Joint  resolution  which  declared  that  In  the  event  of  war  between 
foreign  countries  it  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to  lend  any 
government  or  national  of  such  government  any  money  or  to 
extend  credit  for  the  purchase  of  any  article  declared  to  be  con- 
traband of  war  by  any  belligerent  government. 

The  arms  embargo  proposed  at  the  same  time  forbade  the  ship- 
ment under  any  circumstances  of  arms  and  munitions  and  di- 
rected the  President  to  list  such  munitions.  But  It  required  that 
no  credit  could  be  extended  for  that  large  list  of  arlcles  which 
warring  governments  define  as  contraband. 
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There  is  no  contradiction  bctv.pcn  the  arms  pnibargo  and  the 
cash-anci-.'arry  plan.  Thr-re  is  no  reason  why  the  Ccnurt  -s  should 
not  adi-pt  both.  Congress  should  adopt  both.  The  neutrality 
bloc  oppt  s;ne  the  President  is  willint;  to  adopt  both.  But  the 
PrfS'.denr  wa:r..';  a  v.-eaktT  plan — he  wants  the  cii>.h-and-cai-:y  plan 
without   the   arni';  embargo. 

But  it  is  important  to  remember  that  what  the  President  Ls 
askinu;  for  and  what  he  wants  are  two  diiTorent  things  The  Presi- 
dent t^  Id  the  tmlty  conference,  and  he  repeated  it  in  hij,  addre-s 
to  Coni;re-s.  that  h"  '\-ant.s  no  Neutrality  Act  ar  all.  He  wants  the 
whiii-  neutrality  leiTlslaf.on  wiped  from  the  book.s  and  a  return 
to  Internat'onal  law,  which  would  leave  the  whole  subject  In  his 
hand.-;,  unluimpercd  by  congressional  statute.  He  was  told  by  his 
own  leaders  that  Conf^'ress  would  never  give  him  this.  He  is  ask- 
ing for  the  ''a,.-h  and  carry  merely  becau.^e  he  cannot  et  t  what  he 
wants.  whic!i  is  thf^  abolition  of  all  neutrality  laws,  Including  em- 
bargoes, cuth  iind  carry,  etc. 


The  Path  to  Peace 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WARREN  R.  AUSTIN 

OF   VERMONT 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Wednesday,  October  25  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday. 
October  4) ,  1939 


RADIO    ADDRE.'^S    BY    HON.    W     WARREN    BARBOUR,    OF    NEW 
JERSEY,  OCTOBER  24,  1939 


Mr.  AUSTIN.  Mr.  Pi'esident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  B.arbour)  on 
Octob'-r  2^  1939,  over  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  network, 
on  the  subject  The  Path  to  Peace. 

Th'-re  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A-s  I  speak  here  tonight,  through  the  courtesy  of  the  National 
Brondca.'-t:n^'  Co  ,  I  sliuuld  Lke  to  feel  thdt  we  were  sittintj 
down  and  talking  as  qinetly  together  In  yotir  own  home.  For 
We  AnitTiran^  a.-"  not  tcld  wlvn  fn  dj.  as  ."^o  many  Eur^'pcans  are. 
We  reach  oi;r  dt-clslons  a,*^  individual.';  and  in  familv  council.  V.'e 
."-hare  alike  m  the  efTirt  to  understand  and  act  intelligently  on 
the  i^rave  problem',  wliich  confront  us.  And  it  is  the  opinions 
so  formed  whirh  eovern  us,  translated  as  they  are  into  political 
action  in  cur  frequent  elections.  This  is  democracy  at  its  best, 
and  It  IS  wurih  keeping,  along  with  the  fiee  speech  which  makes  it 
pc.=^<:ible. 

Now,  for  a  few  minutes.  I  should  like  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
neutrality  problem  which  the  Senate  has  been  debatine;.  and  on 
which  it  will  i^hcrtly  vore.  We  call  it  a  neutrality  problem,  but  it 
Is  more  than  that  Wliat  we  are  trying  to  do  is  not  so  much 
to  formulate  n  policv  of  pcademic  neutrality  as  find  the  path  to 
peace  Wo  An.ericaiis  are  locking  for  a  formula  which  will  pre- 
vrnt  us  tmiu  b(Momin^  involved  m  Europe's  hell  in  earth,  and. 
at  the  same  time,  rdlow  us  to  pursue,  peacefully,  the  normal  proc- 
esses of  our  national  life. 

One  of  the  great  things  about  this  Senate  debate,  to  me,  has 
been  the  abrence  of  rancor  and  unreasoning  partisanship.  The 
Senate  has  rl.sen  to  Its  responsibility  in  the  spirit  of  its  best  tradi- 
tion. Naturally  we  have  differed.  In  discussing  the  problem  with 
you.  I  can  tell  you  only  how  it  looks  to  me.  We  live  In  a  realistic 
wc-rld.     I  am  trying  to  be  realistic. 

It  is  Idle  to  think  In  terms  of  a  nonexistent  neutrality,  m  a 
world  at  war.  Neither  is  It  Intelligent  to  quibble  over  the  customs 
and  understandings  among  peaceful  nations  which  we  like  to  call 
International  low.  when  peace  no  longer  exists.  When  great  nations 
go  to  w.xr  these  thincs  fall  by  the  wayside.  Desperation  drives 
them  to  do  things  they  have  agreed  not  to  do.  Treaties  become 
scraps  of  paper,  neutrall'v  an  abstraction.  International  law  gives 
way  to  International  anarchy. 

I  do  not  drfend  this  disregard  of  morals  and  agreements  I 
look  tipon  It  sorrowfully.  We  would  all  bring  about  a  better  order 
of  things  if  we  cotild.  Since  we  cannot,  we  must  face  the  facts 
as  they  are.  While  reason  surrenders  to  war.  and  the  voice  of  the 
Prince  of  Peace  Is  drowned  in  the  roar  of  guns,  we  must  take 
thought  for  our  own  safety  and  welfare. 

As  to  the  almost  unanimous  purpose  on  the  part  of  Americans 
to  keep  out  of  the  present  war  there  can  be  no  question.  No 
true  American  can  pos.^ibly  wish  to  send  another  army  of  Amer- 
ican you'h  to  the  bloocly  battlefield  of  Europe  to  try  to  make 
the  world  safe  for  anything.  We  ought  to  know  by  this  time  that 
we  cannot  chr.nge  the  habits  of  the  Old  World 

There  is  only  oi:e  way  out  of  Europe's  wars — one  cure;  one 
remedy.     It   is   to   be   found   In  the   teachings  of   religion.     These 
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rffer  the  only  hope  of  endunng  peace  amonk:  the  rprl  il^y  dirTerent 
cr  aips  of  men  v.ho  are  rrowdod  v.rrx  into  that  part  of  the  earth's 
surface.  If  thev  cannot  learn  to  live  peaceably  toceti'er.  cnm{)ro- 
mi^ing  the  differences  which  lead  to  war,  it  should  be  their 
fvmeral.  not  ours. 

For  weeks  now  we  have  been  hearing  that  this  course  or  that 
will  keep  us  cut  of  war. 

The  advocates  of  the  repeal  prceram  are  convinced  their  method 
is  the  best. 

A  second  group  would  sell  no  war  materials  to  Prance  and  Eng- 
land, but  would  s(ll  them  wheat  and  cotton,  a.'^  Imporlazil  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war  as  steel  and  powder. 

Then  there  Is  a  third  group,  the  lOO-perceut  l..o!atlonlsts  who, 
in  effect,  would  have  us  tie  up  our  ships  at  tlie  docks,  turn  cu'- 
back.:  to  the  rest  of  the  world,  build  a  Chlne.se  Wall  around  the 
United  States,  and  trade  with   no  one  until  fne  war  ends. 

Let's   see    how    these    three    progranivs    would    work    ou". 

Take  program  No  1:  The  cash-and-carry  plan  preserves  our 
natural  character  as  a  trading  nation,  but  one  whirh.  harnlng  Its 
les.'^on  from  the  last  war.  will  .sell  Its  goods  only  for  cash,  knowing 
that  if  the  war  lasts  none  of  the  belligerents  will  be  able  (o  pay 
their  debts,  even  if  th"y  should  want  to  do  so.  Coupled  with  thi'; 
provision,  in  the  pending  bill.  Is  a  further  requirement  tha*  war- 
ring nations  who  wish  to  buy  anythm.:  at  all  In  the  United  States, 
whether  wheat,  cotton.  ai-pUines,  or  steel  shall  carry  tht 
chases  away  in  their  own  ship;,. 

This  IS  literally  the  ca.'-h -and -carry  principle  of  the  m.odern 
grocery  store  applied  to  international  trade  The  ships  are  the 
market  basket.  The  seas  are  the  highway  Our  goods  remain  on 
cur  shelves  until  purcha^^ers  come  for  them,  pay  for  th^in.  and 
tako  them  away      We  make  no  deliveries  except  acres,  the  cotm'er. 

To  !-av  this  win  get  us  into  war  is  as  .■^enselcs.s  as  to  argu"  tliat 
a  grocer  who  sells  for  ca^h  to  the  cu.stcmers  who  can  reai  h  h.s 
s*ore  will  incur  the  undyiiig  enmity  of  ether  would-be  customers 
who.  unable  to  reach  his  phue  of  bviiiiiess  bccatu-e  of  bad  roads, 
have  to  trade  In  some  other  town. 

But  there  is  an  even  stronger  argument  of  all  for  the  ciish-and- 
carry  program.  In  its  contribution  to  our  national  drieiise. 

TTiere  are  two  aspects  of  this  problem.  Owe  is  the  v.i.>dom  of 
making  it  pos.sible  for  Canada  to  equip  herst^lf  for  cielense  against 
pu.-.sible  attack  from  ovtrseas,  Hince  an  attack  o-i  Canada  weuld 
ne^e.^^sarily  bring  u>,  into  the  war,  under  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  in 
defense  of  American  sovereignly  and  demociaiy  Tlie  other  lo 
the  vital  necessity  of  expanding  our  own  output  of  wea^wns  fur 
defen.'-e 

Undi  r  exisTing  law  we  can  sell  planes  or  any  other  war  weapons 
to  atheisTic.  communi'^tlc  Russia,  which  has  its  spies  and  secr-n 
agent.s  among  us  tlils  very  m(;ment.  Yet  we  canr;i;t  sell  the  same 
planes  or  any  other  war  weapon.s — not  even  a  coast-deten.-e  gun — 
to  our  good  neli/hbrr.  Canada,  becau'^e  Canada  has  de(  lared  wa--. 
This  is  an  ottnch-hke  attitude  and  is  one  of  the  conditions  the 
cash-and-carry  program  would  correct. 

Beyond  tliat,  the  cash-and-carry  prosram  would  enable  us  to 
expand  otir  production  of  defensive  weapons  at  a  time  when  nur 
cap'trity  to  turn  them  out  in  large  quant  if  h"'  en  .'■hnrt  nc''iee 
mieht  m.ean  the  difference  between  keeping  out  of  war  and  cettii.g 
into  ir  A  Polish  officer  r»>marked  bitterly  after  the  rap«  of  Pohird, 
"We  had  to  fifht  tanks  with  machine  truns"  It  v,-as  tlie  sup(nnr:ty 
of  Russian  and  German  weapons,  rather  than  courage  whicli  nie.cii^ 
it  po.,sible  for  her  enemli  s  to  conquer  Poland  in  3  weeks  Tlirre 
has  never  been  any  cjuestion  a.s  to  the  courage  of  the  Amerl'^an 
soldi-^r.  But  we  mu.-^t  not  allow  him  to  be  sent  Into  bat'le,  if  w.^ 
ever  have  to  defend  ourselvrs,  to  "fleht  tank«  with  machiiiC  guns  " 

Nor,  in  proposing  to  sell  war  supplier  to  those  who  may  wT' h  to 
buy  them,  can  we  distinguish  between  ofTensive  and  defensive 
weapons,    Tlie  only  distinction  lies  In  their  use. 

As  a  final  defense  against  war  we  propose  to  keep  our  own  ships 
out  of  the  war-carrying  trade  and  also  out  of  the  more  dane-rrus 
war  zones.  In  this  manner  we  would  avoid  the  pitfall  into  wlu' h 
we  walked  In  the  World  War,  when  the  torpedoing  of  American 
vessels  by  Germ.an  submarines  ultimately  drew  us  in 

Like  every  red-blooded  American,  I  approve  and  applaud  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  But  the  lives  of  American  jouth 
are  more  important  than  the  false  pride  we  would  sacrifice  in  taking 
this  precaution. 

I  think  that  Is  the  best  answer  also  to  the  advocates  of  program 
No.  2,  wlio  would  St  11  wheat,  cotton,  and  other  com.moclitlcs  to 
belligerents  while  rcfi^sing  to  sell  them  guncoctcn,  planes,  and 
other  weapons  of  war.  A  ehip  carrying  wheat  or  cotton  is  as  hkely 
tc  b-  torpedoed  as  one  carrying  giaas  or  pianei.  with  similar  con- 
Bcquencis. 

As  to  program.  No.  3,  that  of  the  American  who  asks,  "Why  do  we 
have  to  sell  anythiiig  to  anybody?  Why  can't  we  shut  curselvcs  up 
at  home  and  let  H  go  at  that?"  the  answer  ui  that  some  trad.'  with 
other  countries  is  as  much  a  part  of  cur  liieblijod  a.-.  tr.'iUc  among 
cur; elves.  Without  it  we  would  have  no  silk,  no  rubber  for  r.dn- 
coats  or  automobile  tires,  no  cork,  bananas,  chocolate,  tia.  or  a 
hundred  other  things  which  we  U3o  everv  dav.  There  would  be  no 
breakfast  coffee  in  this  Nation  of  coffee  drinkers.  Yotu'  dally  paper 
is  printed  on  wood  pulp  imported  from  Canada  or  northern  Europe. 
Our  clothing  and  blankets  contain  Australian  wool 

In  exchange  for  those  and  other  imports  we  send  th^  countries 
which  prcxiuc*.'  them  our  autom. .biles,  .-wing  machines,  typewriters, 
machuitry  of  all  sorts,  our  lexlilL-s,  ciicuiiculfa,  our  slioeb,  oil,  'w.heat, 
cotton,  and  other  products. 
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r-  -m  •^vtrr  viewpclnt.  therefore,  it  .tecm.s  to  me  that,  ccii.'^'.rier-.ng 
cu;  cwn  stcuri'y  and  cur  own  nec<'ss:t:--s  we  .'hall  be  dc.nc  rUht  in 
adcpting  the  repeal  prograin  s^-ff guarded  as  it  is.  I  beh"eve"  most 
Arr.erican?  are  ccmmg  to  see  it  m  tha*  lieht. 

But,  hcwever  we  lock  at  this  cr  other  problenis  which  mr,y  an.=e 
lattr.  N\i  must  think  and  act  crJv  as  Americans.  Arid  of  cour*^  we 
Ehr.ll 

We  mu^t  keep  cur  he.-'ds,  no  matter  how  strong  cur  svmpathies 
may  be.  and  remem.ber  ahv.iys  that  for  Airi'-ncar.s  there  can  be  onlv 
one  side.  Tliat  is  th.e  American  side.  We  must  ihmk  cf  cur  cwii 
sons,  our  own  country 

It  is  tin-re  the  neutrality  debate  ended  Tlie  issues  h.ive  bt-en 
di-^cu-sed  fully.  I  hcpe  we  shall  pass  the  proposed  revision 
prin-.ptiy, 

Th.?   as  I  see  it,  is  the  most  hopeful  path  to  peace. 


Emergency  Towers  of  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  J.  WILLIAM  DITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  October  25,  1939 


SUMMARY    PREPARED    BY    THE    NATIONAL    COMNnTTEE    TO 
UPHOLD    CONSTITUTIONAL    GOVERNMENT 


Mr.  DITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  September  8  the  President 
proclaimed  the  existence  of  a  national  emergency,  which  gave 
hihi  the  right  to  exercise  certain  powers  that  otherwise  would 
be  beyond  Executive  authority.  Many  of  these  powers  are 
far-reaching  in  their  effect.  Many  of  them  are  in  conflict 
with  the  spirit  of  our  established  system  of  checks  and  bal- 
ances in  government.  Many  of  them  appear  to  be  more  in 
harmcny  with  a  totalitarian  than  a  democratic  philosophy. 

Widespread  public  interest  has  been  aroused  as  the  people 
contemplate  possible  conditions  incident  to  the  President's 
proclamation.  The  whole  subject  of  emergency,  discretionary, 
and  war  powers  of  the  President  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  for  reexamination  and  reappraisal.  The 
question  that  has  presented  itself  is  not  what  will  be  done 
but  what  might  or  could  be  done  under  the  present  circum- 
stances by  virtue  of  the  proclamation.  This  is  both  a  proper 
and  a  timely  inquiry.  It  should  receive  commendation.  It 
revtals  a  vigilant  not  a  suspicious  citizenry.  It  is  simply  the 
reexamination  of  its  own  acts  and  a  reappraisal  of  their  worth 
in  the  light  of  experience. 

I  have  received,  as  probably  you  have  received,  a  number 
of  requests  for  information  on  this  important  subject.  The 
National  Committee  to  Uphold  Constitutional  Government 
ha.^  prepared  a  summary  of  the  discretionary,  emergency,  and 
war  powers  of  the  President,  which  I  submit  herewith. 

I  am  persuaded,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  majority  could 
render  no  better  service  to  the  country  than  to  exert  its 
influence  to  reclaim  for  the  Congress  those  powers  which  in 
times  past  have  been  surrendered  to  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government,  and  which  are  not  a  part  of  the  duties  of  the 
Prc.'^ident  under  the  Constitution,  or  necessary  for  him  to 
exercise  for  the  successful  operation  of  an  adequate  national- 
defense  program. 

The  summary  is  as  follows: 

A.  Unrepealed  Discretionary  Powers 

POWER    TO    seize    SHIPS 

1  Act  of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1090;  U.  S.  Code  18:26)  :  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  employ  land  or  naval  forces  of  the  United  States, 
or  militia,  for  taking  possession  of  and  detaining,  in  order  to  en- 
force execution  of  prescribed  prohibitions  and  penalties,  vessels 
which  are  fitted  out  and  armed,  etc.,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act. 

POWER    TO     DETAIN     SHIPS 

2  Act  Of  March  4.  1909  (35  Stat.  1091,  as  amended:  U.  S.  Code 
18;  37)  :  President  authorized  to  employ  such  part  of  land  or  naval 
forces  of  the  United  States,  or  militia,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
compel  any  foreign  vessel  to  depart  from  the  United  States  or  any 
of  Its  possessions  in  all  cases,  by  the  law  of  nations  or  treaties  of  the 
United  States,  It  ought  not  to  remain,  and  to  detain  or  prevent  any 


vessel  from  .^o  departing  in  all  rases  in  which,  hv  thr  "..'iw  cf  n.iti.-ns 
or  the  treaties  of  the  United  States,  r.  is  r.c>t  entitled  tc  depart. 

POWFK    C\EK    CVKGO 

3  Act  of  March  4.  15^09  ,35  Stat  IC91.  V  S  Code  18  29^  :  Collec- 
tor- of  cu^toms  shall  detain  any  vessel  manifest Iv  built  for  warlike 
purposes,  and  about  to  depart  froni  the  United  States,  the  oaritn 
of  which  principally  consists  of  arms  and  munitions  of  war.  whon 
It  appears  prob;ible  that  such  vessel  is  intended  to  be  eiT.ployo<l 
by  the  owners  to  cruise  or  commit  h.ostilities  vipon  subjects  or 
properties  cf  foreign  countries  with  which  the  I'nitcd  Slates  is 
at  peace,  until  decision  of  the  President  is  had  thereon,  etc. 

POWER    TO    INSPECT 

4  Act  Cf  AUfTust  18.  1914  (38  Stat.  C99.  ch  256:  U.  S.  Code 
46  83  236)  :  Pnsident  is  authon^ed  to  suspend  citizenship  require- 
ments for  inspection  of  certain  foroign-budt  vessels. 

POWER    OVER     NAVIGATION 

5  Act  Cf  March  4.  1915  (38  Stat  1053.  sec  7;  U  S  Code  83.  p. 
471)  :  Secretary  of  War  author. z^d  to  establish  and  make  regulations 
for  navigation  of  anchorage  ground's,  etc. 

6  Act  cf  July  9  1918  (ch.  143  XIX:  U  S.  Code  33:  3)  :  Secretary 
of  War  is  authorized  to  make  regulations  for  use  of  uavigablie 
waters  near  Army  proving  grounds,  etc. 

POWER    TO    MANtTACmiK 

7  Act  of  June  10.  1920  (41  Stat,  1072:  U  S,  Code  16:  809)  :  The 
United  States  may  take  over  certain  powerhouses,  dams,  etc..  for 
purpose  of  manufacturing  nitrates,  explosives,  or  munitions  of 
war.  or  for  any  other  purpose  involving  the  Siifety  of  the  Unltt^ 
Slates  "when  m  the  opinion  of  the  Persldent  •  •  •  u^p  safety 
of  the  United  States  demands  it,"  paying  Just  compensation 
for  use. 

POWER   0\'ER    EXPORTS 

8  Act  of  January  31.  1922  (42  Stat.  361;  U.  S.  C.  22:236)  :  When- 
ever the  President  finds  that  In  any  American  country,  etc  .  condi- 
tions of  domestic  violence  exist,  which  may  be  promoted  by  use  of 
arms  or  ammunition  procured  from  the  United  SUtes.  anid  makes 
proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  export,  except  under 
such  limitations  and  exceptions  as  the  President  prescribes,  any 
arms  or  ammunition  of  war  from  any  place  In  the  United  States  to 
such  country  uutU  otherwise  ordered  by  the  President  or  Congress. 

B,    DlSCREnONART    POWERS    SINCE    1933 

1.  Act  of  May  12,  1933  (48  Stat.  37  (c);  F.  C.  A.  7:610)  :  Regula- 
tions by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act.     (With  President's  approval.) 

POWER    TO    REVISE    RATES 

2.  T.  V.  A.  Act  of  May  18.  1933   (48  Stat.  66.  No.  13,  14:   P.  C.  A. 

lG8316«31m):  Revision  of  T,  V.  A,  Board  percentages  of  gross 
receipts  from  sale  of  power,  paid  to  Alabama  and  Tennessee;  find- 
ings of  Board  as  to  value  of  dam  No.  2,  etc.  (With  Picsideufs 
approval.) 

POWER   TO   FIX    COLD   CONTENT   OF   DOLLAR 

3.  Act  Of  January  30.  1934  (48  Stat.  340  343:  F.  C.  A.  31:821-822b|  : 
President  has  power  to  approve  orders,  etc  .  to  be  promulgated  by 
Secretary  of  Treasury  for  regulating  the  gold  content  of  the  dollar 
and  stabilization  of  exchange  value  of  the  dollar.  (This  power 
extended  through  June  30.  1939,  subject  to  earlier  termination  by 
the  President  by  act  of  January  23,  1G37  (50  Stat.  Ac,  5)  Again 
extended  July  5,  1939.) 

POWER    OVER    SILVER 

4.  Act  Of  January  30.  1934  (48  Stat  342-343:  F.  C.  A.  31:823): 
President  may  issue  silver  certificates,  reduce  the  weight  of  standard 
silver  dollar,  etc. 

POWER    OVrR    TRADING 

5.  Act  of  June  6,  1934  (48  Stat.  E98,  No.  19  (4);  F.  C.  A.  15:785 
(4)  )  :  Summary  suspension  by  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
of  trading  on  national  securities  exchanges  for  not  exceeding  00 
days.     (With  President's  approval.) 

POWER    OVER    SILVER    MINING 

6.  Silver  Purchase  Act  of  June  19,  1934  (48  Stat.  1179,  No.  7; 
F.  C.  A.  31:316a):  President  may  require  delivery  of  all  silver  to 
United  States  mints. 

POWER    TO     MAKE    LOANS 

7.  Act  Of  January  31,  1935  (49  Stat,  3,  No.  5:  P,  C.  A.  15:6061)  • 
Loans  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  to  national 
mortgage  associations.     (With  President's  approval.) 

POWER    OVER    OIL 

8.  Act  of  February  22.  1935  (49  Stat  31.  No.  4;  F.  C.  A.  15:715c)  : 
President  may  suspend  provisions  prohibiting  Interstate  shipment 
of  contraband  oil. 

POWER   ON    HIGH   SEAS 

9.  Act  Of  August  5.  1935  (49  Stat.  517,  ch.  438:  P,  C,  A.  19:1701a-  b)  : 
President  m.ay  establish  customs-enforcement  areas  on  the  high 
seas  to  prevent  unlawful  Introduction  or  removal  of  merchandlfcc, 
etc.     (Antismuggling  Act.) 

POWER     OVER     PROPERTY 

10.  Act  Of  August  31,  1935  (49  Stat.  1076.  No.  3;  P.  C.  A.  16:831c 
(k)):  Disposal  by  Tennessee  Valley  Board  of  real  property  no 
longer  needed.     (With  President's  approval.) 
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F     C     A. 

tin-plate 


POWni     OVER    TIN     PLATK 

11.  Act  Of  February  15.  1936  (49  Stat.  1140,  ch.  74: 
50  86-87 1  :  President  may  grant  licenses  for  export  of 
scrap. 

POWER  TO   BAR  PHOTOGRAPHS 

12.  Act  of  January  12,  1938  (52  Stat.  3.  No,  1:  Public,  No,  418; 
P  C.  A.  50:45):  President  may  define  vital  military  and  naval 
defensive  Installations  which  are  not  to  be  photographed. 

POWFR     TO     RECRUIT 

13  Act  of  April  25.  1938  (52  Stat  221,  ch.  171:  Pxibllc.  No  491; 
F.  C.  A,  10:343  1  :  President  may  prescribe  reptilations  for  The 
organization,  etc.,  of  Regular  Army  Reserve  as  a  part  of  the  Regular 
Army, 

POWER     OVER     MUNITIONS 

14  Act  nf  Ju.^e  16,  1938  (52  Stat,,  ch,  707-458;  Public,  No  639; 
F  C.  A  50  91):  Contracts  entered  into  by  Secretarv  of  War  to 
familiarize  concerns  with  manufacture,  etc,  of  munitions  of  war. 
(With  PrLSjdent'b  approval.) 

POWER   OVER    AIR    TRANSPORT 

15  Act  of  June  23,  1938  (52  Stat.  1014,  No,  801;  Public.  No.  706; 
P  C  A,  49  601 )  :  Certificates  Issued  by  Civil  Aeronrvilics  Authority 
nuth  Tl.T::;g  air  earners  to  engage  in  overseas  or  foreign  air  trans- 
portation under  Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938,  (With  approval  of 
President.) 

POWER  TO  LEASE  OIL   LAND 

IC'.  Act  of  June  30.  1938  (52  Stat.  1253;  PubHc.  No  786;  F,  C,  A, 
34:524)  :  Lea.Sf^  by  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  portion  of  naval  petro- 
leum reserves,  contracts  to  alienate  use,  etc,  arqiiisitlon  of  privately 
owned  lands  fcr  conservation  of  naval  petri)l«^um:  direct  exp/'ndi- 
ture  of  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  carrying  out  act. 


C,  Un?.epe.\led  Emekcenct  Powers 

POWER    TO    SUSPENJ    B-HOUR   LAW 

1,  Act  of  March  4,  1917  (39  Stat.  1192;  U.  S,  Code.  40:3261  :  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  sutpend  8-hour  law  in  emergencies. 

POWER    OVER    PORTS 

2  Act  of  June  15.  1917  (40  Stat,  220;  U.  S.  Code.  50;  191194): 
Secretarv  nf  the  Trea.Tury  authorized  to  make,  .subject  to  the  ap- 
proval of  the  President,  regulations  governing  vessels  in  ports  of  the 
United  Slates  during  emergencies. 

POWER    TO    SEIZE    PLANTS 

3,  United  States  Code,  title  50.  section  80,  President  authorized 
to  take  po.'-.se.s.-iirn  of  any  manufacturing  plant  refusing  to  give  pref- 
erence to  Government  contracts  or  manufacture  fiT  a  fair  price 
arms  and  ammunition  or  other  necessary  material  in  time  of  war 
or  when  war  is  imminent, 

POWER    TO    ALTER    APPROPRl,\TIONS 

4,  Act  of  Julv  12,  1870  (16  Stat,  251  (R,  S  sec.  3679),  a.s  amended: 
U  S  Code  31  6-J5):  Authorized  the  waiver  or  m;:diftcatlnn  of 
monthly  aj-pcrticnments  of  approprlatiors  for  governmental  de- 
partments and  agencies  for  expenses  during  the  fiscal  year  "upon 
the  happening  of  some  extraordinary  emergency  or  other  unu,sual 
circumstance  whiCh  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of  making 
such  apportionment." 

POWER  TO  cm:  preference 
5  Act  of  February  28.  1920  (41  Stat,  4"6-477;  U,  S.  Code.  49:1 
(15)  )  :  Inter.state  Commerce  Commission  authorized  to  direct  prefer- 
ences and  priori* les  upon  ccrtiiicaiion  by  the  President  that  such 
preferences  and  priorities  are  essennal  to  the  national  defense  and 
becunty  "in  tune  of  war  or  threatened  war," 

POWER     TO     ERECT     FORTS 

6.  Act  of  April  11.  1898  (30  Stat.  737;  U  S.  Code  50:178):  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  order  the  erection  of  any  temporary  fort  or 
lortmcatlon  upon  the  written  con.sent  of  the  owner  of  the  land 
upon  which  such  work  Is  to  be  placed  "In  case  of  emergency." 


D.    Emergency    Powers    Since    1933 

POWER    TO    govern    GOLD    EXPORT 

1.  Act  of  March  9.  1933  (48  Stat,  1.  No.  2;  F.  C.  A.  12:95a.  95b)  : 
The  President  may  re^'u.ate  foreign  exchange  export,  etc..  of  gold 
during  a  national  emergency. 

POWER    TO     SUSPEND     WAGE     LAW 

2.  Act  of  August  30.  1935  (49  Stat,  1013.  No  6;  F,  C,  A,  40;276a-4)  : 
The  President  may  t.-u^pend.  in  tlnie  of  emergency,  provisions  of 
act  relating  to  rate  of  wages  for  hiboiers  and  mechanics  employed 
on  public   buildings, 

POWER     OVER     ALIEN    OFFICERS 

?,  Act  Of  June  29,  1936  (49  Stat.  1993  (h);  F,  C,  A.  46:1132h); 
The  I*re.^idt  nt  may.  at  his  discretion,  suspend  provisions  relating 
to  cltizen.ship  requirements  of  licensed  oUicers  of  documented 
vessels  during  a  national  emergency. 

POWER     OVER     SUG.\R 

4.  Act  of  September  1.  1937  (50  Stat.  916,  No.  509;  F  C,  A,  7  1179)  : 
Tlie  President  m.ay  su.spend  operation  ol  quota  provisions  and 
conditional-payment  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act  of  1937  In  time 
cf  emergency. 


POWER    OVER    SHIP    CHARTER 

5  Act  of  June  29.  1P36  (49  Stat  2010:  U.  S  Code-  46  1202)  : 
Maritime  Conirnissinn  vessels'  charters  may  be  term:n.ited  "in  any 
national  emergency  as  proclamied  by  the  President," 

POWER    TO    REQUISITION 

6,  Act  of  June  29.  1930  (49  S'at,  2015;  U  S  Coclf  46  1242): 
Maritime  Commission  may  requisition  any  ves,sel  docui.iented  un- 
der laws  cf  the  United  States  "during  any  national  emergency 
declared  by  proclamation  of  the  President." 


E,  Unrepealed  War  and  Emergency  Powlrs 

POWER    0\-ER    NATIONALS 

1  Act  of  July  6  1798  (Rpv.  Stat,,  sec  4067),  as  amended  by  ar*  of 
April  16,  1918  ,'40  Stat  531,  U,  S,  C,  50:21):  "Wliei^.c  ver  tlvTe  j.s  a 
declared  war  between  the  United  States  and  ar.y  foreign  nation  or 
government,  •  •  •  and  the  President  makes  proclamation  of 
the  event,  all  nationals  of  hos^^i!"  nations  of  the  ages  of  14  years 
and  upward,  within  the  United  States  and  not  naturalized,  shall  be 
liable  to  be  apprehended,  restrained,  etc  .  as  alien  em  mies  '  The 
President  is  authorized  by  proclamation  to  direct  the  conduct  to  be 
ob.-erved  by  and  toward  such  aliens,  etc. 

POWFR    TO    ACQUIRE    LAND 

2  Act  of  July  2.  1917  (40  Stat,  241.  as  amended:  U  S  C,  50  171)- 
Provides  for  acquisition  rf  land  for  military  purposes  "in  tunc  of 
war  or  the  Imminence  thereof," 

POWER    OVER    MET.\LS 

3  Act  nf  Ju!v  1,  1918  (40  S^nt  671;  U  S  C  .50  U4 )  :  Director 
of  the  Bureau  nf  M!n'\s  authorized,  tinder  regulations  nf  tl  e  S  c- 
retary  of  the  Interior,  to  limit  sale,  possession,  and  use  ci  platlnu.m 
indium,  palladium,  and  their  compounds, 

POWER  TO  RESTRICT  TRAVEL 

4  Act  of  May  22.  1918  (40  Stat  559:  U  S  C,  22  223-226)  :  Presi- 
dent authorized  to  restrict  travel  between  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries. 

F.  Certain  Wartime  Emergency  Economic  Powers 

POWDER   OVER  COMMUNICATIONS 

1.  Act  of  June  19.  1934  (48  Stat.  1104,  No,  606):  The  Prr <^:d' nt 
may  direct  that  preference  be  given  certain  communications  m  time 
of  war.  employ  armed  forces  to  prevent  obstruction  ol  communica- 
tions; .suspend,  dunng  war,  etc  ,  regulations  prescribed  by  the  F(  d- 
eral  Communicaticns  Commission, 

POWER    OVER    ELECTRIC    PI^NTS 

2,  Act  nf  .Tune  10,  1920,  a.s  amended  bv  wrt'on  213  act  of 
August  26,  1935  (49  Stat.  848)  :  Federal  Power  Comml.ss ion  author- 
ized to  require  such  temporary  facilities  and  such  generation  etc 
of  electric  energy  as  in  Its  Judgment  v.ill  best  meut  th"  emcrguicy 
and  serve  tho  public  interest  "during  the  crntlnuance  of  anv  war  In 
which  the  United  States  is  encaged  or  whenever  the  Crmml-Mon 
determines  that  an  emergency  exists  by  reason  of  sudden  increase  in 
demand  for  electric  energy,"  etc. 


Le^al  Aspects  of  Neutrality  Problem 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26  ilrgislative  day  of  Wednesday. 

Octoher  4),  1939 


REPORT   OF   THE    AMERICAN   BAR    ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  Presicjcnt.  I  desire  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  a  very  intere.stms  report  from  the  section  of  inter- 
national and  comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  A.sj^ocia- 
tion.  This  report,  In  my  cpmion.  is  an  illuminating  docu- 
ment. It  is  a  legal  opinion  arrived  at  after  much  study  and 
considerable  research  work.  It  was  prepared  by  men  who  had 
the  qualities  of  exports.  It  defines,  in  my  judgment,  our  rights 
under  existing  circumstances.  The  men  who  prepared  this 
report,  which  I  wish  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record,  include 
the  following: 

James  W.  Ryan,  chairman  of  the  committee,  who  was  for- 
merly special  assistant  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  and  who  is  now  a  member  of  the  council  of  the  Ameri- 
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can  Bar  Asscciaticn  section  en  internaticnai  and  ccniparative 
law: 

John  Fo.^'er  Dulles,  who  is  a  m.'  mber  cf  the  firm  of  SuP.i- 
\^ri  k  Cromwell;  who  was  secretary  of  the  Hague  Peace  Con- 
firence  of  1907.  and  ccunscl  in  1918  and  1919  lo  the  American 
Ci^mmi.'^sK'n  to  Nt^cotiate  Ptace: 

Ma.i,  Gen,  Allen  W.  Gulhon,  United  States  Army,  who  is  the 
present  Judge  Advocate  General  of  the  Army. 

Artliur  K,  Kulm.  who  wiis  formerly  prci-ident  of  the  Amer- 
ica:^, blanch  of  the  International  Law  A.<-sociation.  and  is  one 
(  f  the  advisors  on  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  states  in 
r.a'.al  and  atrial  war  of  the  Harvard  University  Research  in 
In;>rnaiional  Law. 

The  remaining  members  of  thi>  committee  are  equally  well 
and  favorably  known. 

Thi.s  report,  after  clearly  and  carefully  analvzing  the  sub- 
ject b'  foie  us.  arrives  at  the  determiination  that  the  majority 
are  v.dl  within  iheir  right  in  the  enactment  of  the  pending 
legislation  in  harmony  with  domestic  law  and  in  keeping 
With  the  liighcst  tenet.s  cf  international  law. 

The  report  of  the  American  Bar  A^^sociation's  Committee 
on  L;iw  Protecting  Americans  and  Then-  Property  in  Foreign 
Countries  and  on  the  High  Soas.  which  will  also  be  included 
m  my  extension,  is  well  worthy  of  consideration  of  the  entire 
niember.ship  of  the  Senate. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
pnntt  d  m  tho  Record  the  matters  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Tlv : (■  being  no  objection,  the  matters  referred  to  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

AMERI^.^.^•  B.^R  Associ,^tion. 
SEcnoN"  OF  International  anh  Comparative  Law. 

Sen-  York.  S.  Y.,  October  23.  1939. 
Hon    James  M    Mead. 

UnUcd  St^itcs  Senator. 

Senate  O^ice  Building.   \Vas}nr:gtcn.  D    C. 

Dfar  Senator  Mead:  Both  Mdes  in  the  Senate  debate  on  repeal 
cf  the  arm.'i  embargo  now  agree  that  under  international  law  a  neu- 
tral may  trade  in  any  kind  of  poods  with  belligerents,  provided  the 
dt>ci.-u  n  to  do  so  is  made  in  order  to  further  the  neutral's  domestic 
welfare,  even  though  the  decision  Is  made  after  outbreak  of  war, 
Thi'  question  still  in  dispute  is  whether  the  new  neutrality  statute 
will  advance  our  domestic  welfare  and  is  so  intended  by  the  ma- 
Jori'y  m  Congress.  The  majority  say  It  will.  The  minority  say  it 
Will  not,  and  is  intended  to  advance  the  welfare  of  France  and 
Eiiijland,  The  fundamental  issue,  therefore,  is  one  of  fact,  whether 
the  r.ew  statute  will  promote  our  welfare  or  national  defense.  If 
It  will,  it  follows  that  the  majority  in  Congress  ,'^0  intend,  and  the 
contention  is  without  merit  that  merely  incidental  benefits  to 
France  and  England  should  prevent  us  from  taking  measures 
necessary  to  our  welfare. 

The  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  states 
tha*  the  intent  in  enacting  the  new  neutrality  statute  Is  not  to 
commit  an  unneutral  act  or  favor  one  belligerent  as  against  an- 
cthtr,  but  Is  'to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the  peace  of  the 
United  States  and  to  secure  the  safety  of  its  citizens  and  their 
interests."  and  the  Senators  supporting  it  say  that  its  enactment 
will  accomplish  those  results.  They  say  that  the  new  statute  will 
further  our  national  defense  by  accelerating  and  increasing  our  in- 
du'^'rial  capacity  in  production  of  armaments  to  meet  our  own 
armunent  needs,  and  will  prevent  large  industries  of  that  kind  now 
in  the  United  States  and  essential  to  our  national  defense  from 
ni'ivm  ■  to  Canada  or  other  foreign  country  because  of  the  embargo 
prrvisi;  n  cf  tho  old  Neutrality  Act,  which  interferes  with  plant 
operation  on  a  mass-production  basis  and  reduces  the  capacity  or 
unit-per-month  production  rate.  And  they  say  that  aside  from 
this  benefit  of  increased  production  for  our  own  needs  conjointly 
with  the  Increased  export  trade,  there  is  the  important  fact  that 
our  Government,  as  the  territorial  sovereign,  will  take  over  the 
newly  enlarr.ed  armament  plants  and  th^lr  products  exclusively 
for  cur  own  national-defense  needs  at  any  time  that  such  action 
bi  comes  desirable  or  necessary.  They  sny  that  laws  already  on  the 
books  become  eflective  immediately  in  any  national  emergency, 
and  authori;^e  the  President  to  require  all  armament  plants  located 
in  this  country  to  produce  war  material.'^  for  our  needs  before  pro- 
ducing them  for  anyone  els'".  Tliey  say  that  the  new  statute  will, 
therefore.  enormou:'ly  increa.se  our  military  strength  without  re- 
quiring any  appropriation  from  Congress  or  additional  burden  on 
the  t.ixpayers.  They  further  say  that  repeal  of  the  present  act 
will  incldrnt<Tlly  eliminate  a  wholly  unintended  and  unneutral 
re^tilt  flowing  from  that  act  by  s'oppmg  our  giving  aid  to.  and 
unfairly  discrim.mating  in  favor  of,  one  of  the  belligerents.  They 
say  that  a:  th'^  present  time,  for  no  reason  of  national  interest,  we 
are  refusing  to  trade  on  a  commercial  basis  with  countries  who 
need  our  products,  and  with  whom,  until  the  present  embargo 
statute  bei-ame  practically  effective  a  month  ago.  we  had  maintained 
frifudly  tradln-^  relations  for  a  hundred  years,  and  that  these  coun- 
tries have  been  our  largest  customers  for  so  long  that  trade  with 
them  has  become  an  essential  part  of  our  national  life. 


If  these  facts  are  tnie,  then  these  purposes  of  the  new  statute 
in  advancme  our  domestic  welfare  are  obviously  legitimate  pur- 
poses under  international  law  and  m  no  way  conflict  with  our 
c  ;ty  as  a  neutral,  A  foreign  argressor  by  startu^.g  a  war  with 
anc;her  foreign  country  cannot  deprive  us  of  those  rights  or  freeze 
them  so  th;-t  They  cannct  be  later  asserted  !ii  a  form  net  m  con- 
flict with  the  ruies  of  international  law.  No  fcreitm  country  or 
i  belligerent  has  the  right  to  determine  our  policy,  cr,  what  is  the 
same  thing,  to  prevent  us  from  changing  our  policy  as  our  national 
I  inteiests  require  at  any  time,  provided  we  do  not  actively  aid  one 
ol   the  belligerents  and  unfairly   discriminate  agaiiist   the  other. 

If  passage  of  the  new  statute  will  advance  our  national  defense, 
it  seems  to  be  quite  immaterial  that  one  cf  its  minor  effects  will 
be  an  economic  benefit  to  one  belligerent  resulting  from  the  tem- 
porary inability  cf  the  other  belligerent  to  send  ships  to  us  lo  buy 
and  carry  away  the  goods  which  we  are  offering  to  sell  on  the 
same  terms  to  b-th  belligerents,  A  neutral  is  under  no  duty  to 
I  try  to  equalize  the  trading  abilities  of  the  belligerents,  "  On 
August  12,  1915,  Secretary  of  State  Lansing  in  a  letter  to  the 
'  Austro-Hungarian  Ambassador  repudiated  the  "novel  principle" 
that  neutral  nations  are  obligated  to  place  an  embargo  on  arms 
and  ammunition  because  one  cf  the  belligerents  cannot  obtain 
them  through  commercial  Intercourse,  And  on  October  15.  1914, 
the  S'ate  Department  announced,  regarding  the  sale  of  munitions 
to  belligerents,  that  although  these  articles  wPre  considered  contra- 
band and  were  subject  to  seizvire  by  an  enemy  of  the  purcha.^lng 
government  it  was  the  enemy's  duty  to-prevent  the  articles  from 
reaching  their  destination  and  that  if  the  enemy  "should  be  unable 
to  do  this  that  is  for  him  one  of  the  misfortunes  of  war:  the 
inability,  however,  imposes  on  the  neutral  government  no  obliga- 
tion to  prevent  the  sale," 

Tlie  contention  that  the  su.pposed  individvial  sympathies  of  the 
Pre.'-irient  or  other  administration  cfflcials  determine  the  Intent  of 
Congress  in  the  new  bill,  no  matter  \\hat  Congress'  real  or  ex- 
pressed intent  may  be.  has  been  answered  by  pointing  ovit  that 
Concres.s  and  not  the  Executive  is  the  legislative  body,  and  that 
therefore  any  possible  expression  by  execi.uive  officials  of  Intent  or 
reasons  for  supporting  the  new  statute  is  immaterial  on  the  qiies- 
ticn  of  the  Iment  of  Congress. 

Moreover,  the  supporters  of  the  new  statute  say  that,  even  If 
there  were  an  intent  to  aid  or  make  a  gift  to  one  of  the  belligerents, 
that  would  not  be  an  unneutral  act  unless  what  was  done  con- 
stituted an  aid  or  gi^t.  They  say  that  the  new  statute  contains  no 
language  which  on  any  reasonable  construction  could  be  regarded 
as  constituting  an  aid  or  gift  to  a  belligerent  or  to  anybody.  Tills 
seems  to  be  so  because  the  bill  is  limited  to  authorizing  trading  on 
a  commercial  basis  with  all  belligerents.  When  a  country  trades 
on  a  commercial  basis  with  another  country  it  isn't  giving  away 
anything.  It  takes  an  equivalent  for  what  it  sells  or  delivers. 
The  contention  that  by  merely  trading  on  a  commercial  basis  with 
another  nation  our  country  would  be  aiding  or  making  a  gift  to  it 
appears  to  be  without  support  in  any  municipal  law  or  International 
law  that  has  been  mentioned.  Indeed.  Hague  Convention  'V.  con- 
cerning the  rights  and  duties  of  neutral  powers  and  persons  in 
case  of  war  on  land,  signed  at  The  Hague  on  October  13.  1907  (36 
U,  S  Stat,  L,  2310).  to  which  both  Germany  and  the  United  States 
were  parties,  expressly  provides  to  the  contrary  in  chapter  III, 
as  follows: 

"ART.  17,  A  neutral  cannot  avail  himself  of  his  neutrality    •     •     •. 

"(b)   If  he  commits  acts  in  favor  of  a  belligerent     •      •      •, 

"Art.  18.  The  following  acts  shall  not  be  considered  as  com- 
mitted in  favor  of  one  belligerent  in  the  sense  of  article  17, 
letter  (b)  : 

"(a)  Supplies  furnished  or  loans  made  to  one  of  the  belliger- 
ents    •     •     V" 

There  is  no  rule  of  International  law  prohibiting  citizens  of  a 
neutral  country  from  trading  with  belligerents  in  any  and  all  kinds 
of  goods.  Indeed  their  right  to  do  so  can  hardly  be  questioned 
because  our  country  and  all  other  countries  have  always  asserted 
it  and  have  in  almost  every  Instance  exercised  it.  Article  7  of 
Hague  Convention  'V  of  1907  expressly  recognizes  the  right.  Thosft 
opposing  repeal  admit  that  we  had  that  right  and  would  have  it 
still  excepting  for  the  fact  that  certain  belligerents  started  a  war. 
and  at  that  time  we  were  not  exercising  the  right.  As  the  right 
could  be  exercised  only  during  a  war,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  on 
wiiat  logical  basis  a  contention  can  be  maintained  that  failure  to 
exercise  a  right  at  a  time  when  it  could  not  be  exercised  constitutes 
a  waiver  of  the  right. 

Those  opposing  repeal  further  say  that  International  law  pro- 
hibits our  trading  with  belligerents  in  armaments,  because  a  month 
ago.  when  the  war  started,  Congress  was  not  permitting  us  to  so 
trade.  The  contention  in  substance  is  that  an  act  of  Congress  or 
national  legislation  has  enlarged  or  restricted  international  law  or 
our  rights  under  that  law.  This  conflicts  with  the  rule  that  no 
single  nation's  statute  can  amend  or  repeal  international  law.  The 
contention  further  implies  that  Congress'  power  in  furtherance  of 
our  national  defense  or  interests  over  questions  closely  connected 
wtth  war  or  peace  Is  impaired  and  made  impossible  of  exercise 
merely  because  two  foreign  countries  have  started  a  war. 

It  is  further  said  by  those  opposing  repeal  of  the  embargo  that  in 
a  few  instances  Secretary  of  State  William  Jennings  Bryan,  and  on 
one  occasion  Lansing,  disclaimed  the  right  of  a  neutral  to  change 
national  policy  during  progress  of  a  war  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
one  of  the  belligerents.  Those  precedents  are,  of  course.  Irrelevant 
unless  the  fact  of  aid  or  gift  to  one  of  the  belligerents  is  established 
In  the  present  instance.    Moreover,  those  instances  appear  to  be 
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greatly  outnumbered  by  the  Instances  in  which  our  ccuntry,  wh'le 
neutral,  has  chanKfd  Its  national  policy  during  progress  of  a  w  ir. 
more  particularly  durmt,'  the  Napoleonic  wars  extf^ncUncr  from  1792 
to  1814  (With  one  ^hort  intermission  i ,  and  clur.ng  the  Wrrld  War  in 
the  period  from  1914  to  1917  and  by  'h':  in-^'ancps  in  which  Cher 
neutral  countries  have  changed  their  policies  during  war.  While 
neu'ral  we  changed  our  national  policy  and  lifted  or  imposed  em- 
bargoes during  progress  of  a  war  in  179?,  1794.  1795,  1806.  1807.  1808, 
1609.  181U.  1811.  1812  (2  months  before  June  18.  1812  when  war  was 
declared  against  England).  1914,  1915.  1916,  March  12.  1917.  and 
1934.  Germany  while  neutral  changed  her  policy  during  the  proe- 
rer.s  of  the  Crimean  War  between  England  and  RusMa,  and  In  1870 
asked  England  to  change  her  policy  during  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  and  in  1914  and  again  in  1915  asked  u.?  to  change  our  policy 
during  the  progress  of  the  World  War.  Austria-Hungary  made  the 
same  request  of  us  on  June  29,  1915.  The  few  instance  cited  to 
the  contrary  seem,  therefore,  insufficient  to  show  a  settled  rule  of 
International  law  and  are  rather  exceptions  to  the  rule  than  the 
rule  itself 

On  careful  con«:ideratlon  of  the  facts  and  points  brought  out  in 
the  Senate  debate  thus  far  it  would  seem  that  the  majority  is 
clearly  right  in  saying  that  repeal  of  the  prG.<::ent  Neutrality  Act  will 
further  our  national  defense  and  will  not  violate  any  rule  of  inter- 
national law  or  lead  to  war. 
fcjincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Rt.an,  Chairman. 


REPORT  OF  .^M^^I^.^N  b.^r  assoct.\tion's  committfe  on  law  protecting 

AMFRIOANS    AND   THEIR    PROPERTY    IN    FOREIGN    COUNTRIES    AND    ON    THE 
HIGH    SEAS 

Pursuant  to  direction  by  the  chairman  of  the  section  of  intor- 
naucnal  and  comparative  law  of  the  American  Bar  Association  that 
thus  rcmmiitee  consider  and  report  promptly  en  the  question  of  the 
legality  under  international  law  of  a  neutral  natlcn's  changing  its 
policy  during  the  prcgres.s  cf  a  war.  and  ^iter  careful  coni-^idc-i.tion 
of  the  matter,  your  committee  is  of  the  cpiincn  that  action  to  avail 
cf  rights  open  to  neutrals  under  generally  accepted  internauonal 
profCdure,  if  taken  because  of  con^ideratiun.^  of  domestic  welfare,  in- 
volves no  vijla'icn  of  legal  neutrality,  even  though  the  action  ocLurs 
after  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  Wwuld  n3t  give  rise  to  valid 
claim.s  for  the  indemniflcaiiou  of  belligerents  who  might  be  injui-d 
thereby. 

Submitted,  October  19,  1939. 

James  W  Ryan,  chairman;  John  Foster  Dulles;  MaJ.  Gen. 
Allen  W.  Gullion.  U.  S.  A  ;  Arthur  K.  Kuhn;  Robert  T. 
Swaine;  Ralph  N.  Carson;  and  Thomas  W.  Palmer. 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  MURRAY 

01    MONTANA 

IX  THE  SENATE  CF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  26  legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
Octcbtr  4),  1039 


ADDRESS   BY    JAMES   A.    FARRELL 


Mr.  MURRAY.  Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Council.  Mr.  James  A.  Farrell.  of  New  j 
York,  delivered  a  very  able  address  at  the  Twenty-sixth 
National  Foreign  Trade  Convention,  held  at  New  York!!  Octo- 
ber 9,  1939.  Hi.s  address  dealt  with  a  problem  which  is 
under  consideiafion  here  in  connection  with  neutrality  legis- 
lation, namely.  American  foreign  trade  in  wartime. 

I  ask  unaniir.cus  con.'^ent  to  have  Mr.  Farrell's  addi-ess 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chntrman  nnc!  genllemen,  we  meet  again  in  a  convention 
crnficnred  by  wnrtime  problem?.  The  numb->r  of  dcl-^rates  pre.-ent 
is  evidence  of  the  deep  concern  shown  in  both  the  ImmediHte  and 
la.=ting  eff"et5.  of  wartime  limitation  on  freedom  of  trade.  The 
.«:peakers  wlio  will  address  this  and  other  session.s  are  fullv  equipped 
bv  knowj.'di'p  and  experience  to  e.xamlne  a  situation  ob-eured  by 
the  regx;l..t;on.s  which  the  United  States  and  ether  countries  are 
tntorcing  in  re.cport  both  to  merchant  vessels  and  cargoes. 

.\s  m  previous  years,  we  welcome  the  presence  of  ?o  many  renre- 
?entotives  of  governments  of  other  nations  and.  in  particular,  the 
attendnnrc  of  the  comm!s.slcners  who  are  In  charge  of  exhibits  Ht 
th°  New  York  World's  Fair.  These  Lnchide  countries  whose  govern- 
m-^nts  exist  now  in  exile,  but  with  whom  the  United  States  "retains 
d'plomatlc  relations.  The  policy  of  the  United  States  is  opposed  to 
wars  of  conquest  and  to  reco.'nitioa  of  the  fruits  of  <iuch  conquests. 
We   believe   tLat  peaceful  relations  between  nations  rest   upon  a 


moral  code  which  recogni/-cs  the  sacredness  of  treaties,  the  rights 
of  prcperi^y.  and  the  freedom  and  iudei)ir.de:ire  of  other  n.it;cii6. 

The  wishful  thou.ght  that  wars  cf  cmquest  may  be  aveited  by 
economic  m.easure.«  which  would  .strengthen  tl-.c  foundations  rf 
peace  has  little  support  m  the  diplomatic  documents  prt ceding 
the  present  war.  ' 

PROrLEMS    AFn:CTTNG   WORLD  TRADE 

While  this  convention  is  concerned  chiefly  with  problem.b  affect- 
in':  world  trade  and  burs  political  discusoions.  it  cannot  rernaln 
Indifferent  to  the  economic  consequences  of  political  coivlu-r;'.'. icns 
that  shut  American  traders  from  oversea.s  market?  and  which  have 
forcefully  tern:inated  our  trade  agreement  with  Ci'^cchoslo'-akla 
and  our  s.it:sfact(  ry  trade  relation.^  with  Poland,  and  challenged  our 
right  to  trade  w.th  China  As  a  neutral  nation  we  are  Ui^t  without 
the  power  to  protect  our  economic  Interests  against  dLscrlmlnations 
by  nation.^  tl'.at  are  not  whtlly  Independent  of  the  buying  {xjwer 
of  the  United  States.  The  abrogation  of  trade  treatll-s  and 
resort  to  the  fie.\ibl.^  provisions  of  the  tariff  act  give  Whrning  that 
the  United  States  has  the  means  to  protect  her  domestic  economy 
and  her  right  to  the  open  door  in  world  markets 

The  deteim; nation  of  the  Americas  to  resist  economic  encircle- 
ment by  countries  seeking  to  make  them  mere  econnmlc  vas.-nlg 
ha.s  been  si^jniflcaritly  proclaimed  by  the  countries  L'lithered  at  the 
recent  Panama  C'cnterence.  at  which  the  United  States  was  rtpre- 
sented.  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  upon  a  subject  which  will  be 
discu.'-sed  at  the  pan-American  session  I  merely  refer  to  it  as 
further  evidence  that  the  combined  economic  resources  rf  the 
nations  on  this  Western  Hemi.tphere  are  capable  of  being  mcb.Ii/,ed 
against  all  atteir.pts  to  dcprrv-e  them  of  their  econoin;:  freedo.ii 
and  of  their  rlsjhts  ns  neutral*:  Tlie  effects  of  ciir  trade  arv*>e- 
n\(  nt.;:-  have  been  neu*'ali/ed  o-er  a  wide  area  by  war,=  oi  conquest 
in  Asia  and  Europe  We  must  be  preparf'd  to  counte'act  tins  nar- 
rowing of  our  trade  opportunities  by  expl  .ring  the  po:-Mb;liliCb  of 
Increa.-ed  intcr-Ai  lerican  trace  and  m  other  areas  IniVaenced  by 
cur  trade  agreements. 

NO     AnANDONM^NT    OF    TKADFT'ONAL     RiailTS 

Whatever  may  be  dene  by  Coiigrcss.  with  the  object  of  keeping  the 
Nation  out  of  war,  cught  not  to  r  arry  with  it  the  impli'Mticu  ih.it, 
the  United  States  has  abandoned  its  traditional  right  to  the  freedom 
of  the  seas.  Tills,  of  course,  recognizes  the  rules  of  blockade  and 
the  rights  of  bflligerent^  as  to  vi.sit  and  search. 

The  true  statesman  legislates  not  for  today  only.  He  keeps  ever 
In  view  the  danger  of  creating  precedents  which  at  some  future 
tim.e  may  rise  to  plague  and  confound  him  It  is  not  in  keeping 
with  our  national  spir.t  to  have  the  United  States  presented  to  the 
world  as  a  country  dciuinated  by  Its  fears.  What  has  become  of 
preparedness?  Are  we.  as  a  country,  willing  to  .'^crap  our  long- 
deferred  fh.pbuildmg  program,  cf  which  1.000.000  tons  cf  new  ships 
are  now  under  construction  to  replace  old  and  ob'^olcte  cr.ec,  and 
which,  with  our  naval  program,  has  been  heralded  as  one  of  our 
Nation's  strongfst  guaranties  of  peace?  Our  present  overseas  fleet 
01  400  Ameri'  an-flag  vessels  carrying  one  and  a  half  million  tons  cf 
cargo  is  expected  to  lay  up  and  tura  our  commerce  over  to  neutral 
ships  of  foreign  flags.  We  are  told  that  as  an  alternative  An.er'.can 
ships  can  proceed  in  ballast  to  distant  ports  of  the  world  to  bring 
honm  cargoes  of  essential  raw  materials,  not  produced  here,  in 
sufficient  quantitie.s  for  our  domestic  manufa^turi's.  This  would 
entail  large  losses  to  the  shipowner;  a  one-wa"  voyage  in  ballast 
would  not  be  compcnsatorv.  as  the  revenue  from  a  return  cargo 
would  be  insufficient,  aside  from  its  impracticability. 

Are  we  to  allow  our  merchant  fleet  to  ru&t  In  our  harbors,  and  to 
suffer  the  shrinkage  of  trade  and  loss  of  markets  and  coii:iequent 
unemployment  of  large  numbers  of  people  engaged  in  ihe  marit.me 
industry,  under  the  pressure  of  foreign  propaganda  that  interna- 
tional law  and  neutral  rights  no  longer  exist? 

From  the  earliest  days  the  United  States  has  vigorously  defended 
thp  doctrine  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas  as  being  of  the  es^jence  of 
national  sovereignty  and  indtper.dence. 

FEARS  CREATLD  BY  PROPAGANDISTS 

We  .should  not  fail  at  thin  time,  when  propagandists  are  so  busy 
in  ascribing  unv>o;thy  motives,  to  di.^claim  on  the  part  of  Anierican 
buslne?;s  any  de.'-ire  to  rcsjard  this  war  from  the  standpoiiit  of  the 
opportunities  thnt  niay  be  presented  cf  profiting  by  wartime  pro- 
duction, or  by  diversion  of  trade  from  other  countries.  The  hisiory 
of  the  la5t  war  an.i  of  its  e.  onomic  consequences  reminds  us  only 
too  omunously  that,  whether  as  a  neutral  or  as  a  belligerent,  we 
stand  to  lose  m  the  fnal  accounting  in  a  war  of  major  proportions 
and  of  devastating  eRects  upon  the  normal  livts  and  peucetm-.e 
eccnomies  cf  tiie  nations  with  whom  we  trade  At  the  cU>e  cf 
19J0,  which  e'ided  a  post-war  era  of  American  lending  r.nd  construc- 
tive aid  to  ccuntncs  crippled  financially  by  the  war.  the  huge  sum 
of  $8,000.000  000,  in  for^-uui  bonds  r.nd  st.jcks.  was  held  by  private 
American  inrestcr.^.  The  stigma,  so  of*en  attarlu'd  abroad  to  Amer- 
ica, of  bei'.g  a  •var  profiteer  is  in  sharp  conHJct  with  the  figures 
representing  Americas  Erenerous  but  futile  efforts  to  r.stal?li.:,h 
permanent  peace  in  Europe  by  resuscitation  of  the  internal  econo- 
mies of  stricken  nations 

Tlie  stimulation  of  trade  by  wartim.e  production  in  1914  uid 
after  hid  but  one  p.ofltable  advnnta;;e  for  the  United  SMi,e>. 
Manufacluring  problems  ntccssitated  a  clorrcr  conibinatmu  between 
industry  and  science  to  meet  the  demands  upon  production  We 
gained  Immeasurably  by  the  discovery  cf  more  -^ffic  <'!n  m^thc^ls  of 
prcduction  and  by  ecientific  dl.scovenes  that  adc.ed  a  li  unb-jr  of 
new  industries  that  enter  into  our  foreign  uaae  ujua  wii^cli  ii..ve 
optntd  new  avenues  oX  employment. 
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LATIN    AMERIC^N    TRADE 

We  ealned  al.so  by  a  better  knowiedge  of  maiketing  and  of  the 
p-ye)i(  1(1. :y  of  countries  that  turned  to  the  United  States  for 
.supplies  no  lon-'er  available  m  Europe.  We  found  m  Latin  America 
a  pntiiitial  market  for  finished  products  a. id  a  source  of  essential 
inip;'rts.  De.^-pite  keen  competititjn  by  oilier  countries,  today  we 
hold  36  ptreent  of  this  tra^le  and  were  considering  at  Panama  how 
the  United  St;)tes  and  Latin  America  may  mutually  proMt  by  a 
reahzntion  of  the  aims  of  the  Lima  Conference  for  a  return  to 
etoiiomically  sound  lelations.  A  gratifying  sign  of  the  awakening 
of  the  United  States  to  the  potentialities  of  this  trade  is  to  be 
ff  ir:d  in  the  loans  and  credit  exten.sions  made  to  some  of  these 
r.iitions  through  the  Reeou';! ruction  Finnnce  Corporation  and  the 
E.\pi)rt -Import  Bank,  Con.-tructive  ellorts  to  strengthen  the 
exchatige  ituation  in  Latin  America  are  an  essential  part  of 
any  program  aiming  at  the  recovery  of  these  markets  as  an  outlet 
for  our  fini-shcd  products. 

FURTHERANCE    OF    IMPORT   TRADE 

We  meet  at  this  convention  not  only  to  gain  a  clearer  insight 
Into  our  immediate  wartime  problems  but  al.^o  to  consider  how  our 
!((eds  for  export  market.s  can  be  furthered  by  Imding  new  sources 
for  an  increase  in  imports  not  injuriously  competitive.  With  an 
average  90  percmt  and  more  of  the  domestic  market,  neither  the 
furmer  nor  the  industrialist  has  rea.'-onable  trrounds  for  denyins  to 
the  countries  to  whom  we  .>ell  the  opportunity  we  oursclve-s  claim 
in  forei.:n  matket.s — the  right  to  equality  of  treatment.  We  have 
lo'-t  much  J  round  m  the  past  by  a  refusal  to  face  realities.  Farmers 
and  manufacturer'-,  who  il.emselves  ate  dependent  on  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  who  d  -libt  ilie  wi.sdom  and  ad\iintat:e.'>  of  our  tiade  agree- 
m'-'nts  m  .■-timulating  both  our  domestic  and  overseas  trade,  are 
adding  to  the  di1i<  ullies  which  the  war  has  brought  ob'::ut  of  insu- 
latitig  our  economic  system  against  the  effects  of  v.artime  disruption 
nl  international  trade  relations.  An  export  balance  of  nearly  a 
billion  d. .'liars  annually  as  a  creditor  n:ition  may  well  be  critically 
examined,  with  a  view  to  its  recoiicilemer.t  with  the  economiCo 
of  iiealthy  and  progres.ivc  world  ccnim.  ice. 

WARTIME    TR.'.DE    INHIBITIONS 

The  Inhibitions  created  by  the  a.ssertion  of  belligerent  rights  will 
occupy  much  of  the  time  of  this  convention.  It  is  interesting  to 
recall  that,  durln?  the  Spanish-American  War  the  United  Slates 
de.'-ignattd  only  a  limited  number  of  articles  as  "ccnditionally  ccn- 
trabi.nd" — coal,  materials  for  railroad  or  telegraphs,  and  m.onev  and 
provisions  destined  for  the  er.emy's  forces.  At  the  time  of  the 
Ru.s.'-o- Japanese  War  in  1904  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
both  pr-Jtested  r^gainst  Rus.'^ia's  inclusion  of  foodstuffs  as  contra- 
band and  secured  a  modification  of  the  regulations.  The  great 
extension  of  the  contraband  list  by  ourselves  and  the  belligerent 
nations  in  the  World  War  showed  how  modern  war  reaches  into 
ever-increasing  numbers  of  trade  fields. 

PRECAITTIONS    FOR    THE    FUTURE 

Locking  to  the  future,  the  task  lies  ahead  of  planning  precau- 
tionary measures  to  prevent  as  far  as  po.ssible  the  effects  on  our 
economic  system  of  a  sudden  transformation  from  wartime  to 
peacetime  production.  It  is  a  time  f^r  closest  cooperation  between 
Government  and  business:  for  insurintt  that  wartime  controls  shall 
r.ut  continue,  at  the  clo.se  of  the  war.  to  pi  event  a  return  to  free- 
dom -^f  private  enterprise. 

It  IS  gratifying  to  know  that  this  convention  is  attended  by  a 
large  num.ber  of  Government  omclals.  and  that  Secretary  Hull, 
despite  the  heavy  burd'-n  of  State  affairs,  will  address  the  del'^gates 
at  the  world  trade  dinner.  He  has  led  courageously  in  the  attack 
tipon  excessive  trade  barriers  and  enjovs  the  confidence  of  business- 
mi  n  wlK)  I(  ok  for  more  prosperous  times  through  greater  freedom 
of  wirld  trade. 

We  meet  in  anxious  and  perplexing  times.  We  know  not  what 
the  futiire  may  have  in  store.  Of  thi.--,  however,  we  are  convinced. 
that  right  m  the  end  must  triumpli;  that  America  can  make 
no  KreatiT  contribution  to  the  strengthening  of  the  foundations 
I  t  v.crld  peace  than  by  carrying  on  in  a  manner  to  proclaim  its 
resolute  determination  to  guard  its  shores  against  the  inroads  of 
dO'  innes  and  organizations  that  are  subversive  of  the  liberties 
and  independence  of  a  free  people. 


American  Neutrality 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RUFUS  C.  HOLMAN 

OF   OKKGON 

I\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4).  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  TIMBER  TRADES  JOURNAL  OF  LONDON, 

ENGLAND 


Mr.  IIOLMAN.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  published  in  the  Tim- 


ber Trades  Journal  of  London,  England,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 1939  entitled  "America  Takes  the  Cash." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Timber  Trades  Journal.  London,  England,  of  September 

30,    1939] 

AMEF.ICA    TAKES    THE     CASH QUXSTION     OP    RAW     MATERIALS 

The  alteration  of  the  neutrality  laws  of  the  United  States  on  the 
grounds  put  forward  by  the  President  Is  a  foregone  conclusion.  The 
policy  of  America  for  the  moment  is  to  save  her  skin  and  take 
the  cash,  but  in  the  light  of  the  experience  of  the  last  war,  that  atti- 
tude is  liable  at  any  time  to  undergo  alteration.  Prom  the  trade 
point  of  view  there  are  two  things  to  be  said  aboGt  the  new  arrange- 
ments. America  under  the  Neutrality  Act  was  free  to  send  us 
aluminium,  called  by  the  President  "alloominum."  and  other  raw 
materials,  but  she  was  not  free  to  send  them  "in  processed  form." 
She  can  now  send  the  aluminium  in  the  form  of  aeroplane  wings, 
and  so  with  other  materials.  The  first  point  Is  that  we  shall  take 
all  the  raw  material  we  can  and  process  It  ourselves  as  far  as  we 
can.  only  paying  American  wages  for  manufacturing  insofar  as  we 
have  not  sufficient  facilities. 

Tlie  ne.xt  point,  and  one  of  far  more  importance,  is  that  when  we 
have  to  import  war  materials,  or  anything  else,  we  should  strive 
wherever  possible  to  buy  them  in  markets  which  are  open  to  Ger- 
many. Mr.  Amery  uttered  one  of  the  few  bits  of  wisdom  that  Parlia- 
ment hears  when  he  said  that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  pay  a 
higher  price  to  buy  goods  that  might  otherwise  go  to  Germany.  In 
the  meantime,  the  definite  decision  of  America  to  keep  out  of  the 
war  may  at  least  stiffen  others  in  the  same  attitude  and  help  to 
localize  the  conflict. 


Civil  Aeronautics 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HARLLEE  BRANCH 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  aside  from  the  question 
which  is  now  uppermost  before  this  body,  as  a  matter  which 
I  think  entirely  appropriate  at  this  time,  I  desire  to  have 
inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  by 
one  of  the  outstanding  aeronautical  authorities  in  America, 
the  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority,  a  man 
who  has  had  wide  experience  in  the  matter  of  civil  aeronautics. 
The  speech  bears  on  the  subject  of  the  Federal  moneys  that 
have  been  expended  in  the  way  of  the  development  of  civil 
aeronautics  in  this  country  in  the  past  few  years,  and  further 
dwells  on  a  matter  which  I  propose  to  bring  before  this  body 
for  its  attention  at  the  regular  session,  namely,  the  establish- 
ment by  the  Federal  Government  of  airports  in  municipali- 
ties throughout  the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  speech  of 
Mr.  Harllee  Branch,  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  of  the 
United  States,  and  ask  that  his  speech,  delivered  recently,  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech  was  ordered  to  be 
inserted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  question  as  to  whether  the  Federal  Government  Is  going  to 
spend  money  on  civil  aeronautics  is,  of  course,  already  answered. 
The  Federal  Government  has  been  spending  money  on  civil  aero- 
nautics since  1918  when  it  first  began,  through  the  Post  Office 
Department,  spending  money  on  an  experimental  Air  Mail  System. 

From  that  modest  and  historic  beginning  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  assumed  heavy  obligations  for  the  Inauguration  and 
maintenance  of  an  adequate  domestic  and  international  air  mail 
and  air  trantportation  system  and  for  the  general  development  of 
civil  aviation. 

Government  support  of  the  Air  Mall  System,  including  domestic 
and  international  services,  has  grown  to  the  point  where,  even 
deducting  the  amounts  received  from  air-mail  postage  revenues, 
the  Government's  payments  for  the  carriage  of  air  mail  during 
the  past  20  years  totals  approximately  8150,000,000. 

The  early  steps  in  furnishing  a  few  beacon  lights  at  emergency 
landing  fields  for  the  experimental  Air  Mall  Service  have  resulted 
In  the  present  extensive  Federal  airways  system.  To  safeguard 
air  transportation  the  airways  in  this  system  are  equipped  with 
revolving  beacon  lights,  radio  ranges  whicli  project  courses  over 
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the  route  flown,  teletype  circuits,  continuous  weather  reports,  in- 
terme'iuat.'  land'ns'  fields,  and  other  air  uavipaClon  aids.  To  date 
the  Federal  GovcnuiiLnt  has  expended  for  these  aids  approximately 
$78.000.LX)0. 

Since  1927  the  Federal  Government  has  borne  the  cost  of  In- 
specting and  certific;iting  all  aircraft  manufactured  in  this  country 
and  the  co.st  of  In-pectinR.  certificating:,  supervising:,  and  reeulat- 
insr  all  types  of  civil  flying.  It  is  estimated  that  $11,000,000  have 
bet-n  expended  for  such  services. 

During  the  pa5t  5  years  the  Government  has  spent  more  than 
$170.000  000  on  airport  projects  In  connection  with  Its  relief  pro- 
gram All  of  th'^ce  expenditures  by  the  Federal  Government  are 
independent  of  the  amounts  expended  by  the  Government  for 
military  aviation  purposes. 

At  Its  last  resnila'r  session  the  Congress  appropriated  $4  000.000 
for  a  civilian  pilot-trainlni^  program  and  more  than  400  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the  country  have  been  selected  to 
provide  the  courses  nf  study  and  training  called  for  by  this  program. 

While  this  program  is  an  expansion  of  vocational'education  and 
training  and  In  nowise  a  subsidy,  nevertheless  it  Is  an  expenditure 
of  Federal  funds  to  encourage  and  develop  civil  aviation.  I  might 
say  In  passing  that  it  is  my  opinion  that  this  program  will  do 
more  to  encouruge  and  develop  civil  aviation  than  any  program 
yet  offered. 

The  Federal  aid  for  cl'.-il  aeronautics  over  the  period  of  the  last 
20  years  has  totaled  over  $400,000,000,  or  an  average  annual  ex- 
penditure of  more  than  $20,000,000.  Such  .sums  can  hardly  be 
called  excessive  when  viewed  In  the  light  of  the  results  obtained 
or  from  the  standpoint  of  the  value  of  civil  aviation  to  this  country. 

Then'fcre.  there  i.s  little  meanlnc  to  the  question,  Ls  the  Fed- 
eral Government  going  to  <;pend  money  on  civil  aeronautics?  A 
more  approprlafe  inquiry  would  be,  At  what  rate  is  the  Govern- 
ment go.ug  to  conUnue  to  spend  money  on  ci>il  aerorautics?  It 
Is  my  opinion  that  there  I.s  no  present  pro^p'^ct  that  the  Fede'el 
Government  can  hrpn  to  avoid  maintaining  and  even  increa'!in?T 
the  present  rate  So  import:. iit  has  air  tran.'-pcrtatlon  become  to 
the  national  econi^my:  so  important  are  rur  airports,  our  airmen. 
and  our  airplane  factories  to  the  national  defenso,  and  so  great 
l£  the  Industna!  promise  of  private  flying  that  no  one  would  even 
venture  to  suggest  that  thi'  Federal  Government  should  di-sccn- 
tinue  its  policy  of  supporting  civil  aeronautic^. 

Aviitiou  is  a  costly  but  iT'cessary  enterprise  Every  nation  has 
come  to  this  reali/.iticn,  and  all  th"  major  naticns  of  the  world 
an    appropriating  va^t  sunxs  for  civil  as  well  lus  military  aviation. 

The  manufacturine;  branches  of  the  aviation  industry  are  now 
iif^t  only  self-supporting  but  in  numerous  instances  are  making  a 
substantial  profit.  T?iere  are  indications  that  the  domestic  air 
transport  opieration^  may  soon  be  largely  self-suppcrtinc.  Although 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  granted  increases  in  the  rates 
nf  mall  pav  to  a  number  of  air  lines,  reliable  statistics  indicate 
that  the  cost  of  this  rapidly  increasing  service  to  the  Po~t  Offljo 
Departm-^nt  may  soon  be  equaled  by  the  constantly  increasing 
Inrcme  rrrelved  by  the  Government  from  aii-niail  po-tage  The 
International  air  transportation  ledger  is  not  yet  in  such  a  satis- 
factory financial  balance,  but  the  current  volume  of  international 
air  mail  Is  almost  double  that  of  a  year  ago.  Overseas  operations 
are  much  more  costly  than  the  domestic  overland  operations,  and 
up  to  thLs  time  the  postage  Income  received  by  the  Government 
represents  only  31.80  percent  of  the  total  mair  payments  lor  the 
international   services  rendered  during   the   last    11    years. 

Tlie  cost  of  maintaining  the  Federal  airways  and  the  cost  to 
the  Government  of  the  certification.  Inspection,  and  regiilatlon  of 
aircraft,  airmen,  and  air  transportation  companies  necessarily  will 
Increase  as  these  air  activities  expand.  These  functions  of  the 
Authority  are  essential  to  safety  in  aviation,  and  safety  mu.-t  con- 
tinue to  be  the  watchword  for  the  Authority  and  for  all  branches 
cf  the  aviation  Industry. 

Another  Item  In  the  air-transport  picture  which  has  Implica- 
tions of  increased  Federal  expenditures  Is  the  demand  lor  the 
extension  of  the  present  alr-llne  network.  At  present  there  are 
more  than  80  applications  for  certificates  for  new  routes  on  the 
docket  of  the  Authority,  and  many  of  these  petitions  are  from 
new  companies.  The  Authority  Is  faced  with  very  grave  rei=ponsi- 
billties  in  passing  upon  these  applications.  It  must  be  careful  not 
to  authorize  new  routes  which  cannot  be  Justified  on  the  basis  cf 
the  value  of  the  services  which  they  will  perform.  It  mu.st  avoid 
placing  xipon  the  Public  Treasury  the  heavy  financial  burdens  inci- 
dent to  the  permanent  operation  of  air  lines  which  have  no  pros- 
pert  of  ever  becoming  self-sustaining  and  which  at  best  can  expect 
but  a  nominal  mall  and  passenger  traffic.  It  must  assure  Itself 
that  the  proposed  new  routes  will  fit  Into  an  economically  Inte- 
grated national  air  transportation  system. 

An  Important  factor  to  be  considered  In  connection  with  new 
air  lines  is  that  under  existing  law  the  Federal  Government  pro- 
vides through  mall  pay  a  very  substantial  portion  of  the  revenues 
of  such  lines.  It  would  be  unfortunate.  Indeed.  If  the  Authority 
were  to  permit  air  lines  to  spring  up  like  mushrooms  all  over  the 
c>uintry  with  no  greater  Justification  than  that  those  promoting 
them  will  establish  for  themselves  a  remunerative  business  which 
largely  would  be  financed  and  supported  in  perpetuity  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Anyone  who  is  familiar  with  the  disastrous 
consequences  which  resulted  from  haphazard  railroad  promo- 
tions 30,  40.  and  50  years  ago,  or  with  the  more  recent  uneco- 
nomic and  planless  development  of  power  utilities  In  many  areas 
of  the  country  will  appreciate  the  gravity  of  this  question. 

In  still  another  field  of  aviation  the  Federal  Government  has 
assumed  financial  obllgaUons,  namely,  private  flying.     The  entire 


tinv  and  attention  of  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Authority  Is 
devrr^d  to  the  interests  of  private  livers  and  much  of  the  work 
of  the  insp'Ktlon  force  of  the  Authority  Is  given  over  to  tl.e 
examinaticn  and  certification  of  private  flyers  and  the  inspccii'_.n 
of   the   aircraft    they   fly. 

There  are  at  present  approximately  27,000  certificated  civilian 
pilots,  and  it  is  estimated  that  by  the  end  of  1941,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  stimulus  provided  by  the  civilian  pilot  training  pro- 
gram,   this   num))er  w!ll    be   increased   to    more    than    75.000. 

1  know  you  are  all  interc-ted  in  the  aeronautical  activities  I 
have  just  mentioned,  out  undoubtedly  at  this  time  you  are  nu  re 
interested  m  the  development  of  airports.  Everyone  must  agrefl 
that  sucn  activities  are  oi  little  value  if  we  do  not  have  adequate 
airports.  Yet,  on  the  other  hand,  without  these  other  activities 
there  would  be  little  need  for  airports.  Consequently,  all  pha-sea 
of  aeronautical   development    must   move  forward   together 

Some  spokesmen  for  numicipal  and  civil  aviation  organization.* 
recently  have  been  quite  critical  cf  the  Authority  bfcau.se  it  did 
not  in  some  way  Induce  the  la.«t  Congress  to  appropriate  and 
make  immediately  available  milllins  of  dollars  for  airport  con- 
struction. While  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  has  no  desire 
to  shirk  any  of  its  re.sponslbiHtles.  it  must  Ije  remembered  that 
the  Authority  Is  an  ind^-pendent  ag<'ncy  of  Congress,  whose  powers 
and  functirr.s  are  fixed  by  law  ~T!ie' Civil  Aeronautics  Act  defi- 
nitely Impo.^es  upon  the '  Authority  the  duty  of  advising  Con- 
gress upon  aeronautical  matters,  at  the  same  time  presrrih:n<5 
the  procedure  by  which  th-t  advice  shall  be  given.  It  1.=  not  'lie 
proper  role  of  th--  Authority  to  draft  bills  and  lobby  them 
through  Congress,  no  m.atter  how  desirable  such  legislation  might 
appear  to  the  Authority  or  to  nr.v  other  person"  interested  in 
iivlanon.  The  Authority  legally  eannwt  and  morally  should  not 
con.-titute  itself  a  h'eh-pre^.surc  agccv  for  influencing  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congre-.s,  Hr  wever,  it  can  and  should  advise  the  Cnn- 
gre^.s  in  the  manner  prescribed  p.nd  ."sanctioned  by  law  as  to  wh.it 
legislation  in  its  opinion  is  necessary  to  the  sound  development 
of  civil  aviation.  And  it  has  done  Just  thit  in  the  matt'-r  of 
airports, 

Tlie  Civil  Aemi^autics  Act  which  created  the  Authority  required 
It  to  make  a  national  airport  survey  and  recommend  to  the  Congre-s 
(1)  v.iiether  the  Federal  Gcvernment  should  participate  in  tlie  con- 
struction, imprcvemcnt.  development,  operation,  or  mainter.ance  i,f 
a  national  sy.-tem  of  airports;  and  (2i  if  Federal  purticif.at,on  is 
rccommerd'Xl.  the  extent  to  which  and  the  manner  in  whirh  the 
Federal  Government  shall  so  participate.  Tlie  Authority  made  .such 
a  survey,  and  in  its  report  to  Congress  last  Februaiy  made  tULh  ' 
recommendai  ions. 

To  be  sp<'cific,  the  Authority  advised  Congress  that  in  its  opinion 
the  Federal  Government  should  participate  in  the  consiiucticn  of 
airports,  particularly  those  airports  which  are  vital  to  the  Federal 
system  of  airways  and  to  the  national  defense.  Tlie  Authority's 
report  said:  "In  passing  upon  applications  for  Federal  expenditure 
on  airport  development  or  Improvement,  the  highest  pre.ertnee 
should  be  given  to  airports  which  arc  important  to  the  maintenance 
of  safe  and  efficient  operation  of  air  transportation  along  the  ma  lor 
trade  routes  of  the  Nation,  and  to  those  rendering  special  serv.ce 
to  the  national  defense,"  Tlie  Authority  pointed  out  in  its  report 
that  during  the  year  ahead  a  total  sum  of  $125,000,000  could  be 
eflicientlv  used  for  these  purposes. 

At  the  time  the  Autliority  made  Its  national  airport  survey  and 
Its  rejiort  to  Congress  the  Federal  Government  was  appropria'lng 
large  sums  for  relief  and  had  for  several  years  devoted  a  sizeable 
portion  cf  these  funds  to  airport  construction.  With  the  relief 
problem  still  acute  and  the  apparent  certainty  that  Congress  would 
for  some  time  continue  to  provide  appropriations  for  relief  the 
Authority  thought  that  It  would  be  wUe  .•-peclflcally  to  nlli.cate  a 
certain  perceniage  of  the  relief  funds  for  airport  construct. on.  and 
it  recommended  an  allocation  of  $100,000,000  of  the  1940  relief 
appropriation  for  airports.  In  addition  It  recommended  that  a 
supplemental  appropriation  of  $25,000,000  be  appropriated  for  those 
airport-construction  projects  which  could  not  be  provided  for  fr-^m 
relief  funds  because  of  the  limitation  specified  In  the  relief  appro- 
priation act  on  the  ratio  of  expenditures  for  labor  and  for  materials, 
thereby  providing  funds  for  those  airport-construction  prolects 
which  call  for  a  larger  percentape  of  the  allocated  funds  for  mate- 
rial and  a  lesser  proportion  for  labor. 

Tlie  Authority  made  it  quite  clear  In  its  report  to  Congress  that 
when  the  reluf  appropriations  were  reduced  to  a  j.x)int  where  it 
would  no  longer  be  practicable  to  construct  lurport.-  with  relief 
labor,  the  Gcvernment  should,  thrrugh  special  appr..i)r:ations,  mnke 
provisions  for  such  necessary  construction.  The  Authority  did  not 
at  the  time  it  sent  Its  recommendations  to  Congre.s  .  and  docs  not 
now.  hold  to  the  opinion  that  the  Federal  Government  .-h':uld 
assume  the  full  burden  of  airport  construction  It  feels  that  tins 
burden  shcmld  be  reasonably  shared  by  the  municipal,  cuui.ty.  and 
State  governments. 

We  do  not  believe  that  there  can  be  any  luilform  and  univeis.dly 
applicable  rule  covering  the  division  of  costs  among  the  various 
units  of  Government.  Some  alrportt  exist  primarily  in  the  interest 
of  the  locality:  others  are  of  regional  or  of  national  linprrtanre. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  Iniagine  an  airport  so  placed  that  r  would 
net  be  useful  to  scmobody.  but  that  dtx-s  not  mean  that  evt  ry 
conceivable  location  becomes  a  matter  of  national  importance  .md 
of  proper  Federal  concern.  There  are  an  Indefinite  variety  of  cases. 
and  It  has  seemed  to  the  Authority  Indispensable  that  there  be  a 
correspnnding  flexibility  of  procedure,  and  that  there  should  be 
some  discretion  as  to  the  extent  of  Federal  participation  In  order 
that  it  may  be  directly  related  to  the  circumstances  of  the  partictilar 
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We  have  so  rxprcswd  ourselves  in  our  airport  report  but  we 
may  have  trred  lu  nut  making  that  part  cf  ^  ur  reccmmend.  :;c>ns 
rmph.-itic  enouch.  since  it  s^en.s  f^  have  been  verv  cnninonly  over- 
locked  in  the  subsequent  discussions  of  the  Authoritv's  proposals, 
A  discretionary  role  is  not  an  e:\sy  one  to  occupv,  aiid  a  flexible 
rule  is  not  an  easy  one  to  aHministtr.  It  would  be 'far  simpler  from 
the  pcmt  of  view  of  Federal  authority  to  have  some  such  ur.iform 
rule  as  that  the  Federal  Government  will  hear  a  fixed  proportion 
of  the  total  cost  cf  every  airport  project  that  meets  a  Cv.rtain  mini- 
mum standard  of  acceptability,  but  we  do  not  think  that  a  un.form 
rule  despite  its  simplicity,  w.^uld  give  the  best  results  that  can  be 
oh'ained  from  a  given  amount  cf  money. 

We  are  lustly  proud  of  the  advanced  "development  cf  civil  avia- 
tion in  this  ccuntry:  that  we  have  more  privately  owned  aircraft 
and  civilian  pilots  than  any  oth.-r  nation;  ih.at  cur  air-transport 
ccmpames  fly  more  miles  and  carry  more  passengers,  with  an  un- 
equaled  record  of  safety;  that  we  have  more  and  larger  and  better 
airports  serving  an  avlatlon-minded  public:  and  that  our  aircraft 
manufacturers  produce  the  best  and  latest  in  civil  aircraft.  All  of 
this  has  been  made  possible  by  the  continued  cooperation  of  the 
Stntes.  municipalities,  the  industry,  and  th.^  Federal  Government. 
There  Is  no  problem  ccnfrontlng 'us  today  which  cannot  be  an- 
swered If  we  have  the  unified  support  of  all  who  are  interested  m 
aviation.  The  Authority  hopes  fur  the  continued  cooperation  and 
the  sustained  help  of  these  sam.e  agencies  and  groups.  With  it  the 
llmitlessness  of  the  air  space  is  our  only  barrier. 


The  Question  of  Embargo  Repeal 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26  dcgislath^e  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4).  1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS   BY    RT,    REV.    MSGR.    JOHN    A.   RY'AN 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  the  Right  fleverend  Monsipnor  John  A.  Ryan, 
director  of  the  social  action  department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System  las*  Tuesday,  October  24,  on  the  subject  Shall  the 
Embargo  Be  Lifted? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

In  this  broadcast.  I  am  neither  representing  nor  appearing  un- 
der the  auspices  of  any  orcanizatlon  or  Institution  I  am  speaking 
only  far  my.«e;f.  as  an  American  citizen  who  believes  that  he  knows 
fcoinething  aixiut  the  principles  of  International  morality. 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  and  millions  of  wcrcLs  uttered,  within 
and  without  Ctongress.  In  an  empty  and  futile  dispute  concerning 
th*'  meaning  of  neutrality.  Those  who  denounce  the  existing  em- 
bargo on  the  sale  of  munitions  to  the  belligerents  maintain  that 
It  1.S  unneutral  because  it  favors  Germany  and  is  unfavorable  to 
England  and  Fiance:  the  c,i?pcs;ng  group  declares  that  to  lift  the 
embarp!o  would  be  unneutral  because  It  would  help  England  and 
Prance  and  Injure  Germany,     Both  grovips  are  right. 

In  the  present  critical  situation,  the  primary  concern  of  our 
pei  pie  and  our  Grvemmem  Is  ;o  keep  out  of  the  European  war. 
Both  the  champions  of  the  embargo  and  the  proponents  of  repeal 
aeree  about  this.  Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  former 
are  Illogical  and  unfair.  They  declare  that  to  lift  the  embargo 
wt  uld  be  to  take  the  first  step  toward  involvement.  Tliis  is  a 
misleading  metaphor  and  an  unproved  aR.sertion.  The  only  sem- 
tlanee  of  proof  brought  forward  rests  upon  the  assumption  that 
history  repeats  Itself  Selling  arms  to  one  belligerent  party,  we 
are  told,  "got  the  country  Into  the  last  war  and  would  have  a 
similar  effect  now."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  history  never  repieats 
Itself  In  exactly  the  same  way  after  a  change  has  taken  place  in 
the  environment.  Now.  the  knowledge,  the  determination,  and 
the  attitude  of  American  people  with  respect  to  participation  in 
war.  have  greatly  changed  since  1917.  Moreover,  it  is  simply  un- 
true to  assert  that  the  sale  of  munitions  was  the  one.  or  even 
the  principal,  cause  of  our  entrance  Into  the  great  war.  Other 
factors  contributed  mightily  to  that  unfortunate  decision.  Some 
of  those  no  longer  exist. 

Happily,  the  repeal  cf  the  embargo  would  not  only  be  consistent 
with  our  national  welfare  and  safety  but  would  be  In  conformity 
with  the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion.  Some  of  the  utterances 
by  isolationists,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Ckjngress,  imply  that 
our  country  has  no  obligations  of  love  and  charity  to  any  other 
country  These  men  advocate  not  only  political  but  moral  Isola- 
tion. They  contend  that  the  injustice  Inflicted  by  the  Hitler 
government  upon  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Oermany,  and  Austria. 
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and  the  manifold  injustices  which  it  will  perpetrate  over  wider 
arias  if  it  is  successful  in  this  ■war,  arc  no  moral  concern  of  ours. 
They  remind  us  ui.pltasantly  of  Cain,  who  scornfullv  asked.  "Am 
I  iny  brothers  keeper'^''  They  imitate  the  priest  and  the  Levite 
wl-.o  piissed  by  cii  the  other  side,  '•rem.ainir.e  r.eutr.il"  to  the 
suffering  and  helplessness  of  the  man  who  •went  down  to  Jericho 
and  fell  among  robbers,"  The  person  who  a.sserts  that  we  should 
be  impartial  and  mdilTerent  In  cur  attitude  toward  the  conflict 
between  the  Hitler  government  and  the  Allies,  repudiates  not 
only  Christ's  gospel  cf  brotherly  love  but  the  principles  of  natural 
morality. 

States,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  subject  to  the  moral  law. 
And  they  are  bound  net  only  by  the  precept  of  Justice  but  likewise 
by  the  precept  of  charity.  In  the  present  crisis  our  country  is 
morally  obliged  to  do  all  that  It  reasonably  can  to  defeat  Hitler 
and  destroy  Hltlerism.  Victory  for  this  evil  genius  and  his  evil 
principles  m  this  war  would  mean  the  destruction  cf  Christian 
civilization  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.  This  tragic  restilt 
would  follow  inexorably  from  tlie  Nazi  philosophy  and  the  Nazi 
pcllcles  which  have  been  pursued  during  the  last  5  years. 

Upon  what  specific  grounds  do  I  base" this  assertion?  First,  the 
Hitler  government  has  been  continuously  engaged  for  more  than 
5  years  In  a  cruel  and  insidious  campaign  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Germany,  and  latterly  In  Austria.  In  a 
Joint  pastoral  letter  ls.>=upd  about  4  years  ago  by  the  hierarchy  of 
Germany,  the  bishops  protested  against  "the  propagation  of  a  new 
paganism."  and  declared  that  the  Hitler  government  was  attacking 
not  merely  "a  particiUar  article  of  faith  but  the  very  essence  and 
fundamentals  cf  the  Christian  religion  •  •  •""Three  years 
later,  or  about  1  year  ago.  another  Joint  pastoral  letter  of  the 
German  bishops  declared  that  in  the  intervening  3  years  the  perse- 
cution of  religion  had  become  "more  hostile  and"  more  violent " 
and  that  the  government  was  striving  for  "the  uprooting  of 
Christianity  In  general  and  the  Intioductlon  of  a  faith  that  no 
longer  has  the  least  relation  to  belief  In  God  and  the  Christian 
belief  In  a  future  life." 

In  December  1937  the  late  Pope  Pius  XI  declared  that  there  had 
seldom  been  a  religious  persecution  "so  serious,  so  t.t>rrlble.  so 
painfvil.  and  so  sad  in  Its  deepest  consequences"  as  that  carrieci  on 
In  Germany.  "It  Is."  the  Holy  Father  continued,  "a  persecution 
where  neither  th?  u.=e  of  violence  nor  the  pressure  of  menaces  nor 
the  deceptions  cl  cunning  and  the  lie  are  missing," 

The  attitude  of  the  American  hlerarchv  toward  the  pre.scnt 
reeime  In  Germany  was  expressed  at  their  annual  meeting  held  In 
Wa.shington  In  November  1937: 

"Today  the  sense  of  all  religious-minded  men  and  women 
throughout  the  wurld  is  outraged  by  the  satanlc  resourcefulness  of 
the.se  leaders  of  modern  pagan ii-m  and  by  the  Incredible  excesses 
committed  by  them  in  their  attempt  to  exterminate  religion  and 
to  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  German  people  all  true  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  God," 

Second,  the  Hitler  government  has  consistently  and  continuously 
flouted  and  denied  the  principles  of  charity.  Justice,  truth,  and 
liberty  which  were  brought  to  Oermany  by  St.  Boniface  more 
than  1.200  years  ago.  and  which  have  been  diffused,  developed,  and 
made  effective  by  Christian  teaching  alone. 

Third,  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the  Nazi  Government  have  sub- 
stituted the  absolute  and  totalitarian  state  for  democracy,  for  a 
government  of  and  by  the  people.  They  have  outraged  In  a  hun- 
dred ways  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  decencies  of  life  In 
Germany,  they  have  brazenly  and  contemptuously  violated  all  the 
natural  rights  of  German  men  and  women.  These  enormities  have. 
Indeed,  been  most  severe  and  most  conspicuous  against  the  .Jews 
but  they  have  been  quite  as  deliberately  and  as  definitely  Infl^icted 
upon  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans. 

Fourth,  while  we  do  not  know  what  Stalin  will  do,  we  can  be 
certain  that  he  will  derive  greater  encouragement  from  a  Hitler 
victory  than  from  a  Hitler  defeat. 

No  genuine  believer  In  Christianity  or  in  the  moral  law  can  be 
neutral,  or  impartial,  or  indifferent  In  this  awful  situation.  No 
intelligent  man  who  holds  that  states  as  well  as  Individuals  have 
duties  of  charity  to  one  another  will  deny  that  the  United  States  Is 
under  moral  obligation  to  do  all  that  It  reasonably  can,  to  employ 
every  means  that  can  be  employed  without  disproportionate  incon- 
venience, in  order  to  defeat  Hitler  and  save  Christian  civilization  in 
Europe,  The  United  States  is  not  morally  bound  to  participate 
directly  in  the  conflict,  and  It  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  it  is  morally 
obliged  to  use  every  means  short  of  war  to  prevent  the  moral,  spir- 
itual, and  economic  devastation  that  would  follow  the  triumph  of 
Hitlerism.  To  permit  the  sale  of  munitions  and  other  materials 
under  a  cash-and-carry  system  would  not  cause  us  unreasonable 
inconvenience  or  grave  risk.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  help  to  keep 
UE  out  of  the  war.  Supplying  Britain  and  France  with  munitions 
would  enable  them  to  win  a  sjjeedler  victory  and  to  make  the  war 
shorter.  The  shorter  the  war  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be  drawn 
into  it. 

The  moral  question  confronting  America  Is  not  that  of  "punishing 
villains  in  EXirope,"  whether  living  or  dead.  It  Is  the  question  of 
contributing  so  far  as  we  reasonably  can  contribute  to  the  valiant 
effort  now  being  made  by  Britain  and  France  to  prevent  the  triumph 
of  paganism  and  barbarism  In  Europe.  As  the  president  of  Pordham 
University,  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon.  8.  J.,  said  recently,  "Hitler  is 
the  most  pestilential  and  altogether  infuriating  character  of  all 
times."  In  order  to  find  enemies  of  the  human  race  comparable 
with  this  moral  monstrosity  one  has  to  go  back  to  the  fifth  century 
Hun.  Attlla.  who  came  to  be  called  the  Scourge  of  God.  or  to  the 
twelfth  century  lloagol,  Genghis  Khan,  who  believed  that  he  bad 
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a  ri;vino  rail  to  cnnqiier  th^  world  And  it  !.«;  a  qupstlon  whether 
Hitler  .s  capantv  for  evil  is  not  greater  than  was  that  of  either  of 
thode  terrifying  auU  devastating  barbarians. 


Result  of  Radio  Survey 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OK  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP^  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26,  1939 

Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  months  of  work  and  I 
might  say  after  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort.  I  am  prepared 
now  to  give  the  House  the  result  of  a  pcstal-card  survey  I  per- 
sonally made  of  the  broadcasting  situation  as  it  exists  today. 
I  made  this  survey  in  an  effort  to  show  that  the  action  of  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission  in  denying  clear- 
channel  stations  additional  power  to  meet  the  demand.^  of 
rural  listeners  was  arbitrary,  unwarranted,  and  capricious 

You  will  recall  that  last  May  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission,  and  after  a  stormy  hearing  that  lasted  several 
months,  decided — I  might  say  against  the  weight  of  ah  .social 
and  economic  evidence — to  deny  clear-channel  stations  a 
power  output  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts.  This  decision  meant 
that  people  living  in  rural  areas  in  many  States  of  the  United 
States  would  be  left  with  poor,  and  in  a  very  great  percent 
of  the  instances,  without  any  satisfactory  radio  reception.  At 
the  time  the  Commission  arrived  at  this  strange  decision  to 
put  aside  the  public  interest  and  to  adminisiratively  legislate 
for  a  very  small  minority  in  the  broadcasting  fipld,  I  cri'icized 
this  finding  and  called  attention  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
to  this  unexplainable  act.  At  that  time  I  did  not  have  many 
facts  and  figures  available  other  than  the  information  which 
was  brought  out  at  the  hearings.  Because  I  found  such  a 
great  deal  of  interest  both  in  the  House  and  on  the  outside  in 
my  criticism  of  the  Commission  I  decided  to  make  a  survey  of 
my  own  and  see  what  the  situation  was  at  the  present  time. 

With  this  in  mind.  I  sent  out  25,000  cards  to  rural  route 
box  holders  in  Louisiana.  Kentucky,  Michigan,  Florida.  Vir- 
ginia, Kansas,  Mis.souri,  West  Virginia,  Alabama,  North  Caro- 
lina, Mississippi,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Arkansas  asking  them 
to  .select  the  first  4  stations  of  their  choice  both  in  the 
daytime  and  at  night,  and  to  also  give  me  their  comment  on 
the  business  of  broadcasting.  I  got  back,  to  date,  a  10  per- 
ctnt  return  on  these  cards  and  the  result  has  been  amazing, 
not  only  to  me  but  I  am  sure  it  will  be  likewise  amazing  and 
probably  very  interesting  to  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission.  The  survey  card  which  I  sent  was  almost  an 
exact  duplicate  of  the  one  sent  out  by  the  Commission  in 
1935  and  again  in  1937,  and  bears  out  exactly  what  I  said  en 
the  floor  of  this  House  on  Tuesday.  May  16,  1939.  v.-hen  I 
made  the  statement  that  rural  America  stands  condemned  to 
the  '"tongueless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dusk."  That  rural 
and  suburban  America  depend  upon  and  listen  to  clear- 
channel  stations  has  been  demonstrated  by  the  returns  of 
this  survey.  This  is  unquestionably  substantiated  by  the 
fact  that  in  the  14  States  mentioned,  the  clear-channel  sta- 
tions which  now  have  the  greatest  amount  of  power  are 
almost  alone  in  the  field  of  preference  of  the  rural  radio 
listener.  Rural  America  depends  upon  the  clear-channel 
stations  and  if  I  am  to  believe  the  comments  contained  in 
the  cards  that  I  got  back,  most  of  this  cross  section  of  the 
country,  not  only  are  anxious,  but  demand  power  that  will 
put  them  on  a  par  with  their  metropolitan  brothers  in  the 
matter  of  radio  reception. 

In  this  connection  I  might  add  that  many  of  the  cards 
came  back  to  me  with  the  notation  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  Ohio  station  which  was  the  only  one  permitted  to  oper- 
ate in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  for  a  specified  time.  The  sur- 
vey demonstrates  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that  this 
station,  in  its  experimental  operation,  was  able  to  furnish 
good  radio  reception  to  the  rural  areas,  a  condition  that 
cannot  now  be  approached  since  the  station  was  arbitrarily 


reduced  from  500  kilowatts  to  50  kilowatts  power  last  March. 
From  every  section  of  the  country  comes  the  demand  that 
Congress  should  take  in  its  own  hands  the  bu:  mess  of 
permitting  clear-channel  stations  to  operate  on  pout  r  g.e  iter 
than  50  kilowatts.  If  the  Ohio  station  s(>rved  th''  rural 
listener  so  t  ffeetively.  I  cannot  see  why  the  Cumnnssion  does 
not  probe  the  question  a  little  further,  and  shnukl  it  do 
this  I  am  sure  it  will  reach  the  unalterable  conclusion  that 
the  only  answer  to  reception  parity  in  radio  is  power.  If 
the  Commission  would  decide  to  grant  licenses  to  clear- 
channel  .stations  for  power  in  excess  of  50  kilowatts  the 
answer  would  be  automatic  in  the  affirmative. 

I  might  add  that  when  the  Commi.ssion  decided  to  reduce 
the  Ohio  station  from  its  power  output  of  500  kilowatts  to  50 
kilowatts,  many  of  the  rural  listeners,  especially  in  the  South 
and  the  Southwtst  were  left  without  service  except  that 
furnished  by  XERA  and  other  Mexican  stations.  This  is  not 
a  surprising  result.  The  people  in  the  United  States  who  are 
certainly  entitled  to  the  best  radio  reception  withm  the  power 
of  the  Commi.ssion  to  give  them,  found  that  they  could  not 
tune  in  on  a  good  American  station,  so  naturally  to  get  any 
reception  at  all  they  were  forced  to  pick  up  a  wildiat  oper- 
ator selling  goat  glands  and  any  such  like  commodity.  Just 
how  long  these  good  people  in  the  South  and  Southwe.'^t 
and  many  in  the  northern  part  of  the  United  States  will 
have  to  depend  upon  XERA  and  the  other  Mexican  stations  is 
a  matter  for  the  Federal  Communications  Commission  and  its 
new  chairman.  James  Lawrence  Fly,  to  decide.  This  station 
is  blanketing  certain  areas  in  the  United  States  with  a 
signal  beamed  for  American  consumption.  The  operator  of 
that  station  is  reported  to  be  using  an  output  of  800.000 
watts  effective  power,  while  regulations  in  the  United  States 
limit  station  oocrators  to  one-sixteenth  of  that  amount. 

From  the  foregoing  it  can  be  deduced  that  because  of  the 
unprecedented  action  of  the  Federal  Communications  Ccnn- 
mission  in  denying  radio  reception  to  people  in  the  rural 
areas,  these  good  American  listeners  must  turn  now  to 
Mexico  and  be  bombarded  by  a  station  that  thrusts  uyxm 
them  not  only  the  relative  merits  of  goat  glands  but  the 
machinations  of  crystal  gazers,  fortune  tellers,  astrologers, 
and  the  like.  My  contention  is  that  the  Commission  has  in 
iLs  power  the  right  to  give  the.se  people  a  chance  to  listen  to 
American  broadcasters  and  just  as  soon  as  licenses  are  i."^.sued 
to  operators  in  the  United  States  for  power  in  excess  of  50 
kilowatts  you  will  hear  nothing  more  of  stations  like  XERA 
and  its  ilk. 

It  will  be  noted  from  the  break-down  that  I  nm  including 
with  my  remarks  that  these  people  in  the  rural  areas  can- 
not get  good  service  from  local  or  regional  stations  despite 
the  fact  that  there  are  hosts  and  hosts  of  the.se  local  and 
regional  stations  in  the  States  where  this  survey  was  made. 
The  rural  listener  in  these  areas  therefore  must  necessarily 
depend  upon  the  signal  he  gets  from  the  clear-channel 
group  of  stations.  In  many  instances  this  signal  is  not  even 
strong  enough  to  give  him  service  because  of  the  edict  of 
the  Federal  Communications  Commission,  which  says  in 
effect  "you  can't  increase  your  power  above  50  kilowatts  de- 
spite the  fact  we  know  there  are  hundreds  of  thoasands  of 
people  in  the  United  States  who  do  not  get  satisfactory  radio 
reception  and  must  turn  to  the  reception  afforded  by  the 
questionable  operators  of  other  nations." 

The  break-down  of  the  survey  is  made  by  States:  I  am  at- 
tempting to  show  the  listener  preference  for  stations  by 
individual  States.  Taking  a  typical  State  as  an  example,  I 
direct  your  attention  to  the  break-down  for  West  Virginia. 
You  will  note  that  Station  WLW  of  Cincinnati  was  selected' 
by  57.8  percent  of  the  people  of  West  Virginia  who  re- 
sponded to  the  survey  as  the  station  of  first  preference;  and 
that  43  percent  of  the  replies  from  that  State  named  WLW 
as  their  second  choice;  and  that  27.2  percent  of  the  replies 
received  placed  it  in  third  position:  and  that  14.2  percent  of 
those  responding  to  my  questionnaire  .said  it  was  the  fourth 
station  of  their  choice.  In  several  instances  a  single  station 
v;as  the  choice  in  all  positions.  This  percent  is  based  on 
the  total  for  day  and  night  reception  in  a  particular  State. 
The  other  stations,  in  the  way  they  were  selected  by  niral 
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listeners  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  follow  in  consecu- 
tive order  on  the  chart.  I  invite  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  only  the  clear-channel  stations  were  selected  in  any 
great  number  by  all  of  the  rural  listeners  replying  to  the 
questionnaire  scattered  in  each  of  the  14  States,  the  small 
local  and  regional  stations  eliciting  only  a  small  percent  of 
the  total.  This  clearly  indicates  that  the  type  of  service 
which  these  stations  furnish  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
i.e»  d.>  of  that  great  proportion  of  the  American  population 
in  the  cent  mental  limits  of  the  United  States  Uving  outside 
the  metropolitan  areas. 

Rtsult  of  a  posta'.-card  .trn-ri/  on  the  broadazsting  situation  as  it 
rr-.-f'--  tc-daj  ro-idi/rrtd  bv  the  Honorable  Mart.n  L.  Sweeney  of 
Oh\o.  during  the  past  feu-  m(mths 

WEST    VIRGIKIA 


C'lr  ir  1 1.,!:;:!*"!  sUil.oas: 

V.  I  W  .  Cv.i,  i:!!),t:i       .. 
Kl'k  \,  J';;!-''iiiJi    . 

W  -M.  NiLstuille   

W  !tT,  <h:irloue 

\\  1  .-.  I'hlr.^-,, 

W  HA.-.  I.<.uis^.:ie    ... 
Wi/..  \h«  ^>.^l^,    .  . 

^\  I  'H.  Nfw.trk  

\\  I  T  >  .  >i  Ii(Tii\  t:i  Iv 

\\  HHM.  I'!  i.-ii;., 

\\  y  \  K.  .New  ^(irk 

W   ;  A.M.  ("loveUn.l     .     . 

W  JK.  l;.'ir.'it  ...       . 

W  IH'.  Ix-  Muiiies 

W  >H.  Atliiiua 

W  K\U,  Ciiii-a-'i   

\\  '  i\.  ("htc-ac'       

K  Ml  iX.  ^•    l.(  1)1-;     .    . 

All  uihtr  ilii-ss  ^t,iii(.ii5  UiUili::*;  31 


Chuiu  in  prrtY-t  of  t.it;kl  n^tiiris 
fur  Ixitl,  .i.iy  iu),!  ni>;ht  n'lrim.'n 


First    i  Second 


I 


.9  I 


4.1  ii 
H  .i 

a. ») 

11.8 
3  »> 
h  4 
4.  S 

0 
0 

(I 
u 

1   2 


Thirrl 

) 


II  s 
a.  ,5 

7  1 
4.7 
2.4 

0 


Fourth 


19  2 

22  0 

6  4 

11  6 
f.  4 
(■  4 
5.  1 
0 

2.6 
2  6 
1.2 


I' 

u 

1      '^ 

(l 

(1 

" 

0 

0 

0 

U       ' 

n 

(1 

(1       i 

II 

0 

1    '^ 

2.5 

3.3 

■s.v^ 

FLOaiDA 


C'lfur-ct  ir.rit'l  -•    ;:c  T  « 

\v  i.w  .  r.i.i  ii.ii.iii 

U  -M.  Ar!;i:;ta    , 

U  .~M.  NiL-.'uille    

\\  W  1.,  New  (ifltMiis 

W  KNP.,  ClM.-.il.'n    

\\  HAS.  I,,,  ..s.illi' 

Win  .  I'hirlntto 

\\  i.s.  ruuAc..    

W  JZ.  N.'u  \(-:k 

K.MOX.  St    l,.i,;Ls  .- 

KDK.V,  !'•;!>.'. iir,;h 

W  KAK.  New  ^  i.rk     ... 
K  1-  1.  I    K  Ai;,'.'li-; 
All  uiliiT  i-lii&i  staiiuns  totaling  43 


.^^.  0 

24  0 

.17  2 

\r  A 

\A  4 

IV  s 

II'  » 

I^   »i 

4    N 

111  s 

i;'.y 

12.4  , 

,,     •. 

11 

U 

0 

2  t; 

(1     ! 

II 

2  h 

(1  9  1 

0 

1) 

4. 'J  I 

0 

1(1  6 

2.5 

(1 

2.6 

(J 

CI 

0 

2..', 

(1 

'i  "^ 

■1     r,    1 

0 

U 

0 

5.4 

4.5 

3.5 

OHIO 


Cle--ir-<),'inno!  <t'ii:ims: 

\V  LW,  ("ill  i:u;ati 

WIA.M.  ClevfLind 

WJK,  Ueltuii  

K1>KA,  l^iiusl.crgli 

W,~.M,  Niuxhvillo.... 

WI..'-'.  Chinitro 

WOK,  Npwirk 

^V(iN,  Ctiii-a.-o       

WHAS,  ly<Mll.s\ille 

WliT,  Ch.irloUe'. 

WMAg,  l-'ii-ico 

WK.NH.  ChiDij-o 

WSB.  AtliPt.i     

WJZ,  New  York 

WAbC,  .Now  Vorlc 

All  other  ciai>s  .sUlioiis  totaling  10. 


r,.-! 

0 

11. 

»<  1 

13. 

1  1 

4. 

1 

1. 

4 

1 

4 

1. 

1 

6 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1.9 

2f^.  1 

16.  1 

I.^,  1 

V.I  i' 

32  4 

2(.  1 

7.3 

9.  y 

3.  1 

5.U 

I.C 

,0.G 

0 

5.(1 

5.0 
.6 

0 

0 
.6 
.6 

0 

5.6 


INDIANA 


2  6 
12 

U 

(1 

1  2 
1  2 
(1 
2.G 


■21'  (1 
!(..  s 

t;  7 

(1  7 
3.4 
6  7 
16  S 
3.4 
3  4 
0 

0.7 
0 

6.7 
2.7 


13  1 
22.  7 

2(1  1 


11 


2, 

0 

0 

1.7 

0 

8.1 


CleRr-<'hanneI  sfatinns: 

WI,W,  CiniinnHti 

48.0 

Z^.O 

10.0 

6.9 

2,  .1 

2.5 

1.3 

3.0 

.9 

0 

0 

I 

0 
0 
1.0 

24.5 
32.  0 

y.4 

5.5 
6.  1 
5  5 
2.2 
6,7 
2.7 
0 
.5 
.5 
.5 
0 
0 
3.9 

22.5 

9.8 
10.5 

9.0 
l.S.O 

6  0 

r,.s 

7.5 
3.0 
3.0 
0 
0 
0 
.7 
0 
6.3 

10  7 

WI.S,  Cliinit'o 

WHA.>;,  IxtuLsville... "        

19.0 

14.0 

S  2 

W.Maq,  Cliio-ago 

6  6 

WJ  H,  Detroit  . 

10  7 

WKNR,  Chii-apo 

2  5 

WHHM,  Ciiicsteo 

WSM,  .Vashville    

KMoX.  St.  l^)i]i.s 

14.0 
5.0 

WHO,  Dp.-,  .Moine-s  

0 

WTA.M,  Cleveland. 

s 

KOA.  Denver 

0 

Wsn,  Atlanta   

.8 

KDKA.  Pitt.'iburKh 

.8 

▲11  other  cliiss  stations  totaling  10 . 

6.1 

Result  of  a  patal-rard  rurtrj/  en  the  broadcasting  situction  as  U 
CTLsts  rod^v  conducted  by  the  Honomble  Ma'-.'.n  L.  Sueeney.  of 
Ohio,  during  the  past  few   months — Continued 


MISSISSIPPI 


Clear -char,  r.pl  sr.iii.ir.';; 

WLW,  Cir.cinii;.li     

\\  \\l..  New   « '.--leiius 

W  SM.  NtL<hvi!le 

^\  L.'--,  Ctiieoto        

K.MOX,  .^l.  Louis  

\\  OAl.  >.<:i  AnU'iiio 

\\  SH.  Ati'.n;;-! 

^^  KAA.  l':j;a.<; 

WBAl'.  Kon  W.irth... 

WKAK.  New  Ynrk 

WMAQ.  Chicaf.1  

WHA'^:,  Loui'^viUe 

WKNK,  Ciiu-;i-a 

A\  HT,  Ch:uU.t;e 

WC.V.  Cl:i,-aco  ...  . 

KDK.A,  }"m.-!.un:h 

Wn.  New  York 

WHO.  Dt--  Mrine.-:    ...       .. 
AU  olhar  I'lai^  M.-i;ions  lolaliiig  11. 


Choice  in  percent  of  total  r'-n:ri« 
for  Ixitl)  day  and  uiirht  re\v;.Tk.a 


First     Si«ooad  I  Third      K.^urth 


25.  7 

34.6 

12.1 

5.6 

3.2 

1.6 

.  s 


LO 
0 

.  s 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
12  4 


14.7 

16.  S 

25.2 

1.0 

7.4 

1.0 


2.1  1 

0 

3.1 

3.1 

1.0 

0 

0 

17.5 

15.4 
14.4 

21.5 
7.2 
5.1 
3.1 
6.1 

4.1 

0  ! 

0 

2  1 
1.0 

3  1 

1  (I 
1.0 
0 
1.0 

13.9 


MISSOURI 


Clear-channrl  statiorL*!: 

\\  LW,  Ciiuiiui.sti 

WSM.  N:ishvi!Ie         

\\\\0.  D.'s  MoitK'S 

K.MC)X.  St.  Luuii.   

M  LS,  Cliir.i.'o  

W  t)AI,  San  Antonio 

WC.N,  C>:n-no 

WKNK.  Chu.i^o 

WWL,  N.  w  Orleans 

A\  Sli.  AtlmtH  

WHT,  Churl. .fe        

KDKA.  I'lit.^hurL'h      

WHHM,  Chi.-i^'u     

Kt'A,  Di'nxiT  

\\M  Ag,  t'hif;U'o  

All  uttuT  cla.s>  staiions  tut.ilini;  10 


KnNTUCKT 


14.8 

13  7 

11.7 

11   1 

8  6 

7  3 

17.3 

11  9 

U   7 

21.  0 

IH   4 

Z<s  4 

>  »i 

1(>  3 

13   ! 

f",  J 

6  V 

4.  ( 

■>     r, 

A  .1 

5  ,S  1 

1.2 

0 

0 

1.2 

3  4 

1.5 

0 

U 

0 

0 

0 

1.5 

0 

0 

1.5 

u 

0 

0 

i.) 

0 

0 

0 

1.7 

1.5 

Iti.  1 

21.6 

16.6 

LOUISIANA 


Cloar-rh-inno!  stHtion.s: 

WWL,  New  Orlc;ins 

WLW.  Cincinnati 

WO.M,  Scin  Antonio 

W  SM,  Na.sh\ille 

KMOX    St.  Ivouis 

WON,  Chicfipo. 

WLS,  Chirapo. ....■ 

KOA,  Denver.   

WHT,  Charlotte. 

W'ENR,  Chicapo 

KNX,  nollvwood   

WJZ,  New  Vork. 

WHO,  De  Moine.s 

WARC,  New  York 

WSB,   Atlrl.ltl 

W.MAQ.  Chioapo 

Ail  other  c\&ss  stations  totaling  16 


•Ml 

27.5 

29  6 

17.6 

2.5.9 

16.0 

9  4 

11.3 

4.6 

7  0 

8  1 

9  1 

16.0 
9.1 

3  6 

6.6 
0 

1.2 

1.2 

6.5 

4.6 

1.2 

0 

0 

0 

3.2 

0 

0 

3.2 

0 

0 

16 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4.7 

6.2 

11.0 

MICHIGAN 


Clear -channel  stations: 

W.IK,  Detroit   

WL.'=!.  Cl'icapo 

WL\\',  Cincinnati 

WMAQ,  Chic-apo. 

WON,  Chi(4ipo  

WS.M,  Nashville 

KDK.\,  I'ittsburph.... 

WABC,  New  York 

WRDM,  Chicago 

WTAM,  Cleveland-... 


50.6 

24  0 

21.  1 

15.5 

13.8 

11   2 

11.4 

22.7 

21.8 

11.4 

10.0 

7.9 

5  9 

17.7 

16  5 

1.  S 

.5 

2.0 

.5 

.5 

1.3 

.5 

0 

0 

0 

&.0 

6lO 

.5 

.5] 

L3 

13  S 

i:  ■> 

.';v  0 

6.1 
6   1 
0 
4  7 


0 
0 

1.5 
16 
0 

3  1 
0 

1   5 
0 
12.8 


■J  4 

3  7 

17.0 

9  4 

i.y 
.■■'  7 
0 

I  9 
I  9 
0 

I  9 
1  9 
1  9 
(I 
17  0 


CloarH'hannel  stations: 

WLW,  CinrirKMti. 

W  SM.  Ni.,Nh\ilU' 

WllAS,  Ixiiiisville.. 

WLS,  e'liiu^io     

Win'.  Charl  >Ite 

\\t;N.  Chicago       

KMOX.  St    l>ouis- 

WMAg,  Chicapo 

4.^fi 

IV.  0 
2>.  -- 

3.  U 

1.  1 

1.5 
.  7 
.  7 
.4 
.4 
.4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
.  7 

i 

'       35.  3 

11.5 

4(1.  5 

.5.  3 

.4 

1.6 

1.2 

.4 

.4 

.4 

0 

.4 
0 
0 

1.6 
0 
1.0 

24.1 
■M.\ 

l,s.  2 
5.2 
3.  2 
3.2 
3.2 

:!! 

.6 
0 
1.9 

.  li 
1.2 

22  3 
2;i.  3 
1'-..  2 
11.  1 
1.0 
6    1 

;■;,  1) 

0 

0 

1.0 

1.0 

3.0 

V    0 

WHO,  Do--  .M  .ines 

WWL,  Now  Orleun.s 

WOK,  Newark 

WSl),  Atlanta.. 

WJK,  Detroit       

W.)Z,  .New  York      

l.U 
4.0 
1.0 
4.0 

KDKA,  I'itt.shuri'.h 

WTAM,  Clevehuid          .       

All  other  cl».s.s  stations   totaling  32 

23  0 
16  9 

H  » 
10.  5 
10.5 
C.3 
0 
(I 

2  1 
0 
0 

2  I 
2  1 
4  3 
2  1 
4  3 
7.4 


H.  1 
17.0 
28.4 

\  1 
15.4 

2.7 

1.4 

0 

6.7 
.7 


.16 
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Ri  suit  of  a  po'ital-rard  survey  on  the  brcadra.^tirg  sitrtntion  as  it 
rnsts  todau  conducted  by  the  Honorable  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  of 
O'tio,   dn-ing   the   past  fcic    77innths — Ccntmucd 

MICHIGAN — continued 


Clearrhannel  stations — Continu'd 

WKMi.  riacago 

\v  '  >>■.  S(h(-ne<-ta<iy 

V.  -H.   Vtlant.'^ 

K  M'  i.X,  St.  Louis 

K  - 1.  ].«.<  .Vnjreles 

K''V  Dfnver       

v.  A  I..  .New  Orlenn."! 

All  01. .vr  ill---  -r  i-    -I;.^  V,l  -A'.us  !S  . 


riioia'  in  pfTfcnt  of  fotrtl  returns 
for  both  il.iy  und  night  reci'ptiua 


First 


0 
0 

n 

(I 
I) 

0 
0 

1.  y 


Second    Third      Fourth 


.5 
0 
0 
1  *» 

(I 
0 
II 

3  II 


4.0 
0  _ 

13 
.  ( 
0 

(I 

3 »; 


ARK.^NSAS 


KANSAS 


VIRGINIA 


(.'](•  ir-'  'iiip.'ii'l  -t  ilicin^: 

\^  1.  A',  ( 'i:i.!np  iti 

W  -M.  Nxshviile _.. 

W  I/..  .\inv  York  

N'.  irr,  ( "JiirN  tre  

W  ol;.  N,..A  irk 

W  K.\F,  \.".v  V.  rk       

K  I)K.\.  l'ir!>!.ur',-h    

\s  lAM.  CU-voland 

\\   -H.  .MlH/ita 

U  Jli.  I)t.tr..it  

\^  v\'I..  Nt-.v  Dr'uMiLS 

WIIA.-.  l.oiiisviKo     

\VI,.-<.  Chiritf')  

WHO,   !)(.■;  Mnine,'^ 

WF.N'K.  ChicHt'o    

WHIiM,  Clni-ijo       

All  oilier  1.1.1.--.-  .-t.iium.--.  t.ililiiii.'  33 


3S  r, 

17    1 

V   7 

l.v  7 


1   2 
1   2 
(I 
0 

1   2 
II 
II 
II 

0.  0 


21   0 
!,■.   -.1 


1^  .( 

*^     *i 

'.'     ■> 

7  4 

" 

2  4 
1   ■' 

(1 

1   2 

II 

:             0 

n 

4.1 

ALABAMA 


NORTH    CAROLINA 


Clr  .r-i'h  iiiTU'!  -t  itiMTis: 

w  irr.  ct;  ;ri-ti.'  ... 

\\    1,^V,    ('llirll:!!  Ill 

\'.     H.  At!  lilt  1 

\\  KAh,  .\.w  ^nrk 

KDKA,  ruc.-iburjzh 


14.9 

6.7 

14  9 

1 7  •; 

!'■  .' 

I  II 

•>  1 
II 


4   1 


1.3 

0 

0 

4.0 

42  3 

2H   r, 

2'  ii 

i        17  ,". 

!'.  ;< 

11  '.1 

i     n  ■ 

17  'J 

't.  1 

5>  7 

N  ti 

i:  3 

y  H 

^  U 

s  I'l 

1.  j 

2.6 

S,  (i 

4.  1 
1    4 
0 
1  4 

u 


3  2 


Clear-rhannel  stilions: 

U  ~M,  Nashville 

N\  1  '>\  .  rincinimti.       

or)    o 

[:.■.  2 
11.7 
l.i.  5 

5.  s 

1,'J 

0 

0 

(1 

0 

0 

0 

0 
10.7 

22.7 

2.'..  0 

2.3 

13.  5 

IH  2 

2  3 

2  .i 

n 
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The  Debate  on  Neutrality  Reviewed 


extp:xsiox  of  remarks 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF    NKW    VOlCK 

IN  THE   HOUSK  OF   RKrRKSKN'IWTIVKS 
Thursday.  October  26.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.    BLOOM.  Mr.    Speaker,    under    leave    to    extend    my 

remarks  in   the  Record.   I   include  an   editorial   The  Debate 

Revitwcd.    from  the   Wa.shiiigton  Poi,t    of   October   26,    193J, 
as  follows: 

IFrom  the  Wa.shinetcn  Post  of  October  26.  1939] 

THE    DEBATE    REVIF.\^  ED 

Five  week.-!  a^o  today  President  Rio.^evelt  u'-ked  Cunfress,  a.'^sem- 
bleci  in  e.xtraorrimary  st's.-ion,  lor  amendment  of  th--  cv.Lstmi;  nt'U- 
trality  law,  Dunna;  the  interveni:.;.'  period  the  subtcrt  ha.s  been 
dob:i'ed  from  many  angles  m  the  Senat,'.  to  say  nothint^  of  rs 
dlscus.sicn  in  les.s  impiTlant  forvmi.s  In  every  Amenc.m  ccmmunity. 
To  the  arguments  which  have  b<'en  driven  snch  full  e.xpres.sicn 
little  or  nothmg  remain.'^  to  be  added  The  thial  v  le  which  is  now 
api-roac'hing  in  the  upper  House  is  overdue 

Oti  both  sides  there  liLive  been  some  tuitstandmg  speeches  during 
the  S -nate  debate  It  has  served  to  clarify  a  numbir  of  points 
on  which  there  has  been  much  public  confusion.  Bi;t  on  tlie 
whole  the  discussion,  m  retrospt-ct.  seems  di.sajjpoinf mg.  'Iliat  is 
because  it   has   been   tmncce.s.sarily   pr  'tracted, 

rn.  m  the  out.-et  it  was  apparmt  that  iio  f  undait^ental  I'-^ue 
div.cl-'s  the  two  camps.  Both  .-^idr-^  are,  above  ;t!l,  insistent  upon 
sen.r.ng  the  peace  of  the  United  States  Both  sidt-,  arc  anxious  to 
furiiiulate  a  policy  that  will  meet  all  tlie  recimrements  of  traditiotial 
neutrality.  Both  sides  are  w:i;;n-  to  sacriiire  unquestionable  na- 
tional ns;hts  in  order  to  strc:i.,-tlicn  in.surance  a,;ainst  Ameruan 
involvement  In  the  present  war 

For  that  reason  the  divisKin  of  opinion  has  revolved  around 
matters  of  procedure  rather  than  of  principle.  It  is  not  the  pri- 
priety  but  the  practical  desirability  of  the  suggested  rcvi.  ions  which 
has  bet'u  at  issue. 

Probably  the  mrtf  important  cf  the  Issues  thus  cbinfied  is  the 
desirability  of  the  exisfn;-;  embartro  on  the  shipnu'iit  ct  arn-'.s  to 
belligerents.  Since  neuttality  m  international  law  lias  always 
envisaeed  such  shipiju^iits.  this  l^sue  lias  be^n  examined  tr^in  the 
vievi.pn.n:  of  wh"ther  a  proper  p  licy  i.-,  al.-^o  a  v.i.-c  p'lln  y  The 
Senate  has  in  effect  c^nclv.ded  tb.af  it  is  v.ise  as  well  as  wb -!iy 
proper  lor  us  to  let  Gre.tt  Biitam  and  F^..ince  iiurch.a--e  munmo.is 
m  tins  cotintry.  provided  the  supplies  are  paid  ha-  m  i  a,-n  and 
transported  m  foreign  ships. 

From  this  decision,  soon  to  be  confirmed  by  \'ote,  fi^w  will  differ. 
Indi-ed,  considering  the  riverwhelntnyj  ho-ti'.itv  of  Americans  to  the 
pb.ilosi  phy  tinderlymg  the  present  Oerman  Clovernnient.  n.o  other 
verdict  could  be  regarded  as  pos,sible.  Opponents  of  embargo  le- 
peal  b.av'^  throuixhotit  been  in  the  ui\idiotis  position  of  seen^um  to 
fnvnr  a  government  which  repudlat"s  ev^Ty  principle  for  which 
America  stands.  That  ls  why  there  has  been  so  little  heart  m  most 
of  the  speeches  directed  a!:ainst  enibargo  repeal. 

The  oppoPients  of  embargo  repeal,  however,  have  had  one  seem- 
ingly reasonable  argument  which  has  provided  the  .second  issue  of 
conseqtieiice  in  the  Senate  debate  There  are  some  who  feel  that 
while  the  arms  embargo  should  never  have  been  Wi'ltten  into  the 
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law,  it  Is  nevertheless  there  and  cannot  be  changed,  during  the 
course  of  hostilities,  without  taking  an  unneutral  action.  This  1b 
perhaps  the  most  forceful  argument  advanced  by  those  who  argue 
that  the  embargo  should  be  retained.  None  the  less,  it  has  been 
unable  to  stand  up  under  scrutiny. 

As  the  dlscu.s-slon  has  brought  out.  belligerents  continuously 
change  their  policies  In  wartime.  To  say  that  a  neutral  cannot  do 
the  same,  as  long  as  measures  taken  apply  to  all  belligerents.  Is  to 
say  that  the  rights  of  those  at  peace  are  determined  wholly  by  the 
Interests  of  those  at  war.  Such  an  attitude  accords  neither  with 
international  law  nor  with  traditional  American  policies. 

Th°  third  real  issue  which  has  commanded  practical  attention  in 
the  Senate  debate  is  the  desirability  of  the  sweeping  restrictions 
on  American  shipping  which  were  at  first  projected.  To  an  increas- 
ing extent,  as  the  debate  proceeded,  it  has  been  made  clear  that 
many  of  the.se  restraints  would  seriously  damage  our  merchant 
marine  without  In  any  way  serving  as  safeguards  against  war.  So 
there  has  b-en  revlslcn  here  based  on  the  reasonable  argument  that 
every  surrender  of  a  neutral  right  must  be  balanced  by  some  posi- 
tive advantage  in  behalf  of  peace. 

National  thinking  on  the  pubject  of  neutrality  has  been  raised  to 
a  more  intelligent  level  by  the  Senate  debate.  E\en  the  time 
devoted  to  speeches  which  contributed  nothing  was  not  wholly 
wasted.  But  there  is  certainly  no  point  in  further  reiteration  of 
well-worn  arguments  when  the  measure  gets  to  the  House. 

There  are  many  Members  of  that  body  who  are  at  least  as  expert 
on  the  subject  as  the  Senate  has  shown  itself  to  be.  For  that  very 
reason  they  should  be  the  more  anxious  to  avoid  further  repetitious 
oration,  and  to  press  for  the  final  vote  which  a  patient  adminis- 
tration has  the  right   to  expect   at   the   earliest   possible  moment. 


The  Crimson  Trail 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26.  1939 


POEM   BY   JOHN   W.    DODD 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to 
include  therein  a  brief  but  beautiful  and  timely  poem  com- 
posed by  Mr  John  W.  Dodd,  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  formerly 
Corp.  J.  W.  Dodd,  One  Hundred  and  Twenty-eighth  Field 
Aiiillery,  Thirty-fifth  Division.  A.  E.  P.,  with  whom  I  served 
in  Prance.     The  poem  is  as  follows: 

THE    CRIMSON    TRAIL 

O'er  rolling  hills,  through  valleys  wind 
A  crimson  trail  on  towards  the  Rhine, 
O'er  which  some  million  men  had  passed. 
To  live  and  die,  or  choke  from  gas. 

A  trail  of  life,  of  death  and  pain. 
Where  men  had  fought  through  fog  and  rain; 
From  shattered  trees  and  shell  holes  deep, 
Machine  gun  bullets  danced  and  leaped. 

Where  trees  once  grew  with  foliage  green. 
And  waving  wheat,  for  miles  was  seen. 
Came  gun.s  of  hate,  with  shell  and  gas, 
To  blot  all  memory  of  its  past. 

All  little  towns  along  the  way 
Were  crushed  and  battered  as  of  clay; 
While  fields  that  once  grew  popples  red 
Became  a  roaring  hell  of  lead. 

On  misfit  homes  or  mud-soaked  trench 
Hit  screaming  shells,  to  tear  and  wrench 
The  life  and  limbs  from  every  man 
Who  saw  his  shelter  crushed  as  sand. 

With  dugouts  deep,  now  concrete  made, 
Came  little  nests,  where  guns  were  laid, 
Then  mustard  gas  and  liquid  fire 
Joined  hands  with  rows  of  treacherous  wire. 

Where  guns  were  roaring  day  and  night, 
And  planes  above  swept  left  and  right; 
Men  waited  the  hour  to  move  ahead 
Through  fog,  mist,  and  machine  gun  lead. 

When  orders  were  given  and  maps  were  read. 
And  every  man  had  then  been  fed. 
The  hour  comes,  at  break  of  dawn, 
And  men  went  over  to  carry  on. 


To  take  some  hill,  or  woods,  or  town. 
Where  shell  and  pill  box  cut  them  down; 
Or  rows  of  wire  held  them  fast 
To  die  from  wounds  or  choke  from  gas. 

Where  bayonets  clashed  or  grenades  were  thrown, 
Where  hundreds  died  as  mines  were  blown, 
Where  rats  and  lice  and  knee-deep  mud 
Were  churned  anew  with  bones  and  blood. 

Where  men  went  blind  or  nerves  were  shattered, 
While  others  lay,  their  bodies  battered; 
Where  all  men  lived  on  borrowed  time. 
For  months  and  months  in  muck  and  slime. 

Where  valleys  green,  and  quaint  old  towns. 
Were  scarred  or  leveled  to  the  ground; 
Beneath  it  all,  five  million  sleep 
This  countless  toll  that  war  has  reaf>ed. 

Who  they  are,  from  whence  they  came, 
We  do  not  know  their  town  or  name; 
They  rest  in  peace  where  valleys  wind 
With  rolling  hills  up  to  the  Rhine. 

— John  W.  Dodd. 


Democracy  at  the  Crossroads 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  F.  HUNTER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  October  26,  1939 


ADDRESS     BY     DR.     EDWARD     J.     McCORMICK     BEFORE     THE 
MICHIGAN  STATE   MEDICAL   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Dr.  Edward  J.  McCormick,  A.  M.,  M.  D.,  P.  A.  C.  S.,  P.  I.  C.  S. 
(Geneva),  before  the  Michigan  State  Medical  Association, 
at  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  September  19,  1939: 

The  United  States  of  America  Is.  beyond  all  question  of  doubt, 
the  greatest  country  in  the  world  and  the  greatest  country  in  the 
history  of  the  world.  Its  future  possibilities,  if  the  course  out- 
lined by  its  founders  Is  pursued,  challenge  the  imagination  of  a 
modern  Jules  Verne.  And  why,  we  may  ask,  are  these  facts  now 
beyond  dispute?    The  answer  is  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence: 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident:  (1)  That  all  men  are 
created  equal;  (2)  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with 
certain  inalienable  rights;  (3)  that  among  these  are  life,  liberty, 
and  the  pursuit  of  happiness;  (4)  that  to  secure  these  rights,  gov- 
ernments are  instituted  among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed." 

Those  who  first  dared  the  threats  of  ocean  and  the  wildness  of 
North  American  shore  came  willing  to  sacrifice  and  give  their  all 
that  their  children  might  have  outlet  for  initiative,  opportunity, 
dignity,  equality,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  worship,  freedom 
of  thought,  that  they  might  escape  persecution,  serfdom,  and  regi- 
mentation. As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  actually  fleeing  from 
the  totalitarian  philosophy  of  their  day  as  many  Europeans  are 
trying  to  escape  It  in  our  present  day.  They  realized  that  there 
could  be  no  progress  and  no  enduring  success,  collectively  or  indi- 
vidually, in  lands  where  class  hatred  and  discrimination  existed, 
where  the  mentally  and  physically  weak  were  frequently  born  to ' 
the  scepter  and  purple,  and  where  man  was  stripped  of  his  like- 
ness to  Grod  and  relegated  to  the  plane  of  the  beasts  of  burden. 
They  sought  a  government  which  existed  for  them,  the  people; 
they  were  tired  of  existing  as  pawns  for  a  government,  without 
right  or  privilege.  History  is  replete  with  man's  efforts  to  break 
the  chains  cf  slavery  and  the  advance  of  civilization  to  Its  present 
status  is  evidence  of  his  success. 

We  Americans  owe  a  great  debt  to  those  pioneer  forefathers  who 
recognized  the  "inalienable  rights "  given  to  man  by  the  Creator  and 
not  by  form  of  government  and  who  realized  that  men  are  created 
equal.  Because  of  them  and  through  their  efforts,  we  in  America 
have  gained  a  higher  degree  of  social  and  political  equality  than 
the  people  of  any  other  country.  We  are  constantly  striving  for 
equality  of  dignity  and  opportunity  and  economic  equality,  remem- 
bering, of  course,  that  as  Dr.  Butler  has  said,  "We  cannot  hope  to 
shackle  the  more  efBclent  that  they  may  not  outrun  the  less 
efflclent." 

So  democracy,  a  government  "by  and  for  the  people"  was  born  In 
America,  fathered  and  mothered  by  sttu-dy,  God-loving  men  and 
women  who  then  turned  their  hopeful  faces  and  strong  bodies  In 
the  direction  of  the  setting  sun  to  conquer  the  forests,  the  hills,  the 
Bwamps,  the  rivers,  the  lakes,  and  the  plains.  They  advanced  from 
tbe  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  and  earmarked  for  their  posterity  the 
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Unit'^d  States  cf  America.  A  fri  e  country  for  free,  unshackled 
people 

Because  of  their  desire  for  freedom  and  opportunity.  taecau~e  they 
sf-ffered  untold  hardships,  bccau.'^e  they  remembered  God  and  His 
law  and  mans  relationship  to  God.  becau.-e  ihey  died  on  many 
batriefields  to  gain  their  and  our  ■'inalienable  rights."  becau.-^e  the 
Creator  had  fashioned  for  them  a  rich  country,  we.  of  America,  con- 
trol a  large  share  of  the  world's  Rold;  we  use  a  great  pr(  portion  of 
the  world's  telephone  and  tele'^raph  facilities,  nivire  p^'opie  in 
America  own  their  own  homes,  possess  stocks  and  boncl^.  and  buy 
mere  insurance  policies  than  the  people  in  any  other  ciHintry  or 
•  group  cf  countries  Likewise,  we  Americans  <iperaie  the  greater 
percentage  of  the  world's  motorcars,  and  it  has  been  said  that  the 
housewives  of  the  State  of  California  own  and  operate  more  mod- 
ern household  equipment  than  any  country  outside  of  the  United 
Sta'es.  So  iiave  our  schools  and  colleges  come  to  represent  millions 
and  mnlhons  of  dollars  and  our  educational  systems,  public  and 
private,  to  be  .superior  to  those  of  any  other  land  and  some  of  our 
States  to  have  more  and  better  elementary  schools  and  high  schools 
and  colieges  than  are  possessed  in  seme  instances  by  entire  nations. 

Q'.ir  universities  and  professional  schools  now  lead  the  world. 
America's  cathedrals  and  art  museums  can  fearlessly  challenge 
these  of  the  Old  'World.  The  skyline  of  New  York  City  is  a  source 
of  amazement  to  the  educated  European  visitor.  "S^e  America  fir:^t' 
IS  good  advice,  for  nowhere  under  heaven's  canopy  can  its  won- 
ders. Its  advances  be  remotely  approximated.  We  are  ahead  of 
any  country  or  group  of  countries  in  any  department  of  necessity 
or  luxury  which  one  can  care  to  mention.  God  has  blessed  us  with 
fertile  lands,  with  hills  that  are  filled  with  gold  and  silver,  with 
a  L'reat  supply  of  timber,  with  coal  and  oil  and  gas.  The  climate 
m  th"  United  Srates  is  varied,  and  one  can  pick  his  or  her  own 
wra"her  conditions  These  thinizs.  and  freedom  of  speech,  of  the 
pre.is,  of  worship,  and  social  and  political  eciuallty  are  yours  and 
m'ne  because  wo  live  in  a  dem.ocracy.  Our  engineers,  our  Jurists, 
our  writers,  our  financiers,  our  statesmen,  and  our  medical  and 
sursrieal  men.  though  young  as  groups,  have  in  every  Instance 
walked  as  world's  masters  In  their  various  vocations 

Medicine  In  America  has  b^en  In  the  vanguard  of  advance  under 
democracy.  Our  medical  schools,  our  medical  centers,  our  great 
clinics,  our  hospitals,  are  no\v  the  envy  of  the  civilized  world. 
Tl'.ose  who  have  traveled  in  foreign  lands  In  search  of  medical  lore 
know  this  to  be  true.  The  greatest  advances  in  medicine  in  the 
last  half  century  have  been  made  here  by  our  physicians  and 
research  wcrkers.  They  have  written  the  most  brilliant  chapters 
In  disea.se  prevention  and  therapy  in  the  history  of  medicine. 

In  spite  of  thc^e  facts  and  with  American  medicine  at  the  head 
of  the  medical  world,  thire  are  those  who  feel  that  the  doctor's 
richt-i  should  be  taken  from  him— medical  men  regimented  and  the 
treatment  cf  the  sick  taken  over  by  the  Government,  the  first  step 
in  democracy's  downfall  and  the  becrinnlng  of  the  end  of  initia- 
tive and  progress.  This  idea  is  based  largely  on  the  fallacious 
thought  that  medical  service  is  not  available  and  within  the  nieans 
of  a  large  percentage  of  the  people,  and  the  idea  is  constantly  em- 
ph.usized  by  jelf-seekmg  politicians.  Job  hunters  and  others  who 
are  m  some  instances  selfish  in  others  uninformed,  and  In  still 
other  instances,  desirous  of  promoting  basic  changes  which  would 
eventually  bring  to  us  dictatorship  or,  to  say  the  least,  ■wreck 
democracy  It  is  safe  to  say  that  these  individuals  will  not  stop 
when  medicine  has  been  socialized 

Thcjse  who  have  studied  the  medical  situation  know,  however,  that 
"th'^  number  cf  physicians  in  the  United  States  is  greater  by  approxi- 
mately 19  COJ  than  the  combined  number  of  physicians  in  Great 
Britain.  Germany.  Austria.  France.  Poland.  Belgium,  and  Holland. 
de  pite  the  fact  that  the  combined  population  in  these  11  countries 
excecd.s  the  population  of  the  United  States  by  90.000.000."  In 
1886  there  was  1  physician  for  every  662  persons  in  the  United 
Stati's;  in  1938  there  was  1  physician  for  every  786  individuals. 
In  addition,  there  have  been  great  improvements  in  tran.~portation 
and  m.eans  cf  comm.unication.  In  physician's  and  nurse's  training. 
and  in  auxiliary  personnel  and  equipment,  we  Americans  occupy  a 
position  of  leadership  in  the  medical  world.  We  have  recognized 
quality  rather  than  quantity,  and  medical  standards  and  require- 
ments In  our  country  are  exceptionally  high  by  comparison  and 
well-trained  nKdii^al  men  have  been  distributed  over  our  great  land 
to  the  extent  that  m  1936  there  were  only  241  counties  m  the 
United  States  that  had  more  than  2.000  persons  per  physician,  which 
Is  a  more  equitable  distribution  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  older 
and  more  thickly  settkd  countries  of  Europe.  This  has  been  ac- 
complished with  an  elevation  of  medical  cdtication  standards  for 
the  protect!  n  of  the  public  of  our  country  against  treatment  by 
physicians  who  are  inadequately  prepared  and  gives  assurance  to  all. 
throughout  the  land,  of  the  highest  type  of  medical  training  avail- 
able in  the  world.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that  trains,  automobiles, 
and  airplanes,  today,  can  bring  patients  a  hundred  or  even  a  thou- 
sand miles  for  treatment  more  easily  than  the  patient  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  could  be  transported  over  dirt  roads  to  a  doctor  10  miles 
away,  and  yet  the  supply  of  physicians  in  rural  districts  is  far 
better  in  the  United  Slates  than  in  any  country  which  boasts  "state 
nieCicme'  cr  government  control.  The  survey  m-.ide  by  the  Ameri- 
can Mtdical  A-sociatlon,  with  the  aid  of  State  and  county  medical 
groups,  though  incomplete  on  August  1.  1939.  showed  that  25  per- 
cent of  physicians  gave  free  care  to  3.000.000  individuals,  and  ren- 
deied  2.0C0.000  hours  of  free  care  to  hospitals  and  clinics.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  each  day  the  physicians  of  this  country  con- 
tribute more  than  $1000  000  in  medical  service,  or  the  staggering 
6Uin  of  $365,000,000  a  yer.r  lu  voluntary  free  service,  to  those  luiable 


to  pav.     Every  doctor   in   the  country  has  a   purt   pay  and   a   free 
clientele. 

The  elevation  of  standards  In  medicine  In  our  country  have 
progressed  to  a  point  where  a  physician  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments b.  fore  he  can  become  a  specialist  In  any  field  of  medicine 
or  surgery.  There  are  now  13  boards  which  examine  pro--peet;ve 
specialists  and  if  found  sufficient  in  all  requirements,  certifv  hun 
as  proficient  in  his  specialty.  The  so-called  general  practitioner 
today  is  a  man  who  has  completed  hmh  sehool.  colleue.  medical 
school,  and  1  or  2  years'  Internship  and  taken  postgraduate  work 
at  Intervals.  If  he  desires  to  specialize,  several  additional  years 
of  apprenticeship  and  study  are  necessary.  The  medical  man  of 
today  has  spent  more  time  and  money  learning  his  profession 
than  any  man  in  any  other  profession  or  business.  The  system 
of  private  practice  in  the  United  Stales  has  offered  a  desirable 
field  to  a  larger  number  of  individuals  in  relation  to  th"--  popula- 
tion to  enter  than  any  country  m  which  state  medicine  prevails, 
and  consequently  we  have  more  and  better  trained  physu  lans  per 
small-population  quota  FYee  choice  of  jihysieians  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  doctor  to  be  Judged  by  his  patients  and  to  Increase 
his  practice  according  to  his  ability  and  his  willingness  to  serve, 
and  this  system  has  gone  further  in  the  conquest  of  disease  and 
the  postponement  of  death,  as  shown  by  actual  statistics,  than 
the  systems  in  any  country  that  have  abandoned  private  prariue. 

From  1928  to  1938  there  was  an  Increase  of  61.987  hospital  beds 
in  the  United  States.  During  this  period  the  number  of  unoc- 
cupied beds  Increased  by  8.919.  In  1938.  there  was  an  average 
daily  census  ct  132.454  empty  beds  in  eeneral  hospitals.  A  study 
of  the  distribution  of  hospitals  shows  that  less  th.m  3.000  000 
per.^ons  thrcuijhout  the  vast  area  of  the  United  States  are  farther 
than  30  miles  from  a  hospital  registered  by  the  American  Mecliral 
A.ssoeiation.  We  can  rightfully  ask.  therefore.  Wliy  the  proposed 
unwarranted  exp-'^nditure  of  your  moneys  and  mine  for  additional 
hospital  beds  when  no  real  need  has  been  shown'.*  And  why 
should  the  Government  be  expected  to  become  the  cempetitcr  of 
the  private  hospitals  which  have  been  serving  and  strumiUng  and 
sacrificing  through  the  years?  In  1938  there  were  132  4.'i4  empty 
beds  eaf  h  day  in  our  general  ho^pltals — if  present  ccjii'-truction 
trends  continue,  there  would  be  147.000  vacancies  in  1942.  but 
if  the  proposed  construction  program,  now  bei(;re  our  country's 
lawm.akers.  comes  to  pass,  we  would  have  526  000  general  ho-pital 
bccLs  with  a  probable  corresponding  increase  m  vacancies  What 
a  headache  for  our  community-chest  directors'  As  a  m.itt.  r  of 
fact,  what  a  headache  for  all  of  us! 

Much  has  been  said  about  morbidity  and  morality  in  States 
where  the  population  lias  lower  incomes,  among  so-called  poorer 
people,  and  this  has  been  advanced  as  an  ark^vimeiit  m  favor  of 
government  medicine.  But  no  amount  of  physician.-,  and  building 
of  additional  ho--p.t:'.ls  will  substitute  for  lack  of  lood.  cloth. ng. 
and  housing  Give  the  people  of  these  localities  health  education, 
proper  and  decent  food,  clean  homes,  toilet  facilities,  and  sh.of  s. 
aiid  decent  wages,  and  the  incidence  of  malaria,  hookwonn,  and 
pellagara.  and  other  diseases  will  decline,  Senator  Wagner  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding.  Recent  death-rate  statistics  prove  that 
despite  our  large  Negro  poptilation.  which  in  some  localities  ha.-  a 
death  rate  of  twice  the  white  population,  we  in  America  have 
accomplished  more  than  any  other  large  nation,  and  it  is  perti- 
nent to  ob.serve  that  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  which  coun- 
tries have  for  years  had  the  lowest  mortality  rate>  m  the  world  for 
the  entire  population  and  also  for  mothers  and  infants,  that  those 
who  have  sought  political  and  financial  advantage  from  sickness 
insurance  and  government  mtdical  control  have  never  ceaed  to 
fight  to  obtain  it:  and  Australia,  having  spent  $5,000,000  m  prepa- 
ration for  its  introduction,  became  convinced  of  its  undesirability, 
and  early  in  1939  the  Government  withdrew   its  support 

I  tell  you  of  America's  supremacy  and  greatness  and  of  medi- 
cine's development  to  focus  your  attention  upon  the  fact  that 
under  democracy  a  free  people  have  captured  world  leadership  iii 
all  pha.ses  of  human  endeavor.  To  the  shores  of  this  land  of  oura 
have  come  men  and  women  who  have  realized  that  here  the  rail 
splitter  would  be  given  equal  opportunity  to  prove  himself  worthy 
cf  the  highest  otTice  in  the  land.  Initiative  of  the  individual  has 
not  been  curtailed,  and  America  Is  today  the  youngest,  yet  the 
greatest  of  countries. 

Despite  legion  evidence  of  development,  prosperity,  and  world 
leadership,  we  now  find  democracy  and  all  that  it  represents 
threatened  in  many  and  devious  ways;  and  there  is  danger,  unless 
we  become  less  complacent,  that  the  very  medium  which  made  us 
great  in  art.  m  science,  in  finance,  and  in  medicine  will  be  taken 
from   us. 

I  have  but  to  remind  you  that  in  our  public-school  systems  and 
in  our  great  colleges  and  universities  there  are  men  and  women 
who  have  cast  God  out  of  their  hearts,  who  have  ttirned  their 
backs  upon  "government  by  and  for  the  people,"  and  who  are 
cpcnly  advocating  changes  in  our  form  of  government  that,  to  say 
the  very  lea^t.  would  bring  us  to  the  briiik  of  communi.-m  and 
totalitarianism.  Like  individuals  have  niade  their  ways  into  city. 
State,  and  governmental  agencies:  they  are  holding  offices  In  labor 
unions,  stirrmc  up  strife  and  discord  and  doing  everything  po-sible 
to  Interfere  with  economic  progress  to  thf  end  that  democracy  may 
be  discredited.  I  have  said  many  times  that  labor  is  the  backbone 
of  democracy  We  know  that  under  democracy  labor  has  made 
great  strides  and  that  the  laboring  man  occupies  a  position  in  this 
country  far  above  the  plane  on  which  he  is  placed  in  any  other  land. 
but  you  know  and  I  know  that  unless  labor  relieves  it.self  of  the 
services    of    commvinistic    racketeers    the    failure    of    labor    Is    in- 
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evltable.  The  chains  of  regimented  serfdom  are  likely  to  replace 
the  full  dinner  pail  and  the  machine  in  every  earaee.  Recent  in- 
vestigations point  to  the  so-called  Workers'  Alliance,  an  crganiZA- 
tion  composed  larceiy  of  W.  P.  A.  woikers,  as  htin^j.  dcnv.na'ed  by 
com.miUnistic  individuals  who  are  towir.c  seeds  of  discord.  stirri!;g 
up  class  hatred,  and  p'.anniiig  Interfereiue  wirh  all  the  orderly 
principles  of  g.ivernment.  preaching  communism  to  its  members, 
opposing  all  the  ideals  of  Americansm.  and  encourag-.ng  the  workers 
t<)  scuttle  the  very  ship  that  ha.=^  sr.ved  thrm.  I  can  but  remind  you 
this  evening  that  one  of  the  leaders  of  this  sort  cf  thing  in  America 
has  written  In  his  book.  'The  revolution  does  not  sirnply  happen. 
It  must  be  made."  Tlie  Dies  committee  has  pointed  out  that  docu- 
mtntary  evidence  indicated  that  "Communist  leader-^  assumed  ereat 
credit  for  the  organization  of  steel,  automobile,  and  other  lndu.=tries 
atid  the  direction  of  the  strikes  which  followed,"  "This  committee 
has  established."  one  reads  in  its  report  "oi-i  the  basis  of  the  Com- 
munist Party's  own  literature,  that  Communists  are  actively  boring 
from  within  churches,  schools,  youth  organizations,  and  every  other 
organization  and  Irstltution  into  which  they  can  find  entrance." 
I  feci  that  they  are  boring  from  within  as  far  as  medicine  is  con- 
cerned. All  reports  Indicate  that  the  largest  of  Communist  front 
movements  In  the  United  States  is  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy,  formerly  known  as  the  League  Against  '^'ar  and 
Fascism. 

Second  only  to  this  organi2ation  Is  the  Workers'  Alliance.  Com- 
munism Is  definitely  on  the  march  in  America.  Likewise,  I  would 
warn  you  that  the  godless  philosophy  which  has  worked  its  reign 
of  terror  In  Germany.  Is  rapidly  penetrating  the  United  States  and 
that  m.any  Fascist  organizations,  disguised  as  patriotic  and  Chris- 
tian groups,  are  spreading  a  type  of  hatred  and  intolerance  which 
Is  incubated  on  foreign  soil  and  brought  here  to  grow,  and  foreign 
dictators  are  using  and  will  use  every  possible  method  to  cause 
di.«integratlon  of  democracy  In  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  future  of  dictators  1*  In  danger  so  long  as  a  free  nation  exists 
marching  on  to  greater  triumphs.  The  German-American  Bund 
and  the  Italian  Black  Shirts  have  no  place  In  the  United  States 
but  they  are  here. 

Can  any  sane  American  question  the  advance  of  paternalism,  of 
.socialistic  tendencies,  and  communistic  teachings?  And  who  is 
there  with  the  courage  to  state  that  socialized  medicine  is  not  a 
part  of  this  tj-pe  of  philosophy?  When  government  takes  over 
medical  facilities  and  personnel,  it  is  only  a  step  to  similar  control 
of  dentistry,  law,  and  business.  Socialized  medicine  forms  the 
opening  wedge,  not  only  for  the  less  of  Initiative  and  progress  In 
medicine,  but  the  loss  of  Initiative  and  progress  In  all  other  fields. 
It  Is  sponsored  largely  by  job  seekers  and  politicians  who  know 
little  or  nothing  of  medicine  but  who  desire  to  create  another 
political  foo'.ball  and  build  a  greater  stadium  for  the  massacre  of 
the  hapless  taxpayer. 

We  voters,  whether  Republicans  or  Democrats,  mw^t  soon  realize 
that  genuine  prosperity  must  come  from  the  productive  Industry 
cf  the  citizens  of  our  Republic.  The  Twentieth  Century  Fund 
has  said,  "That  In  the  long  run  no  government  can  continue  year 
after  year  to  Incur  substantial  deficits  and  to  increase  its  debts 
steadily  if  it  wtshrs  to  maintain  Its  credit."  It  likewise  states  that 
the  total  Government  debts,  of  all  governments,  m  the  United 
Stc-.^e.-.  "are  the  largest  that  any  nation  hi.s  ever  had."  It  Is  fal- 
lacious Indeed  to  believe,  as  the  Honorable  Harry  Byrd  has  said, 
"Uiat  a  national  debt  Is  a  national  bles.-ing  and  that  recovery  is 
born  of  debts  and  deficits."  The  proponents  of  the  Wa-zner  bill 
have  the  courage  to  propose  to  appropriate  over  $600.000. (tOO  for 
Its  purposes  and  It  Is  likely  that  the  cost  will  exceed  even  the 
report  of  the  Technical  Committee  on  Medical  Care  of  the  Inter- 
departmental Committee  on  Coordination  of  Health  and  Welfare 
Activities  of  the  Federal  Government,  which  estimates  that  the 
Wagner  bill,  for  the  period  1939-42.  would  require  $1,700,000,000. 
It  is  entirely  In  the  realm  of  possibility  that  the  Wagner  bill  pro- 
gram could  double  the  present  Federal  Budget  within  the  next 
decade.  "Serious  depression  occurred  In  the  summer  of  1937." 
according  to  a  bulletin  of  the  Ohio  State  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
"and  m  the  opinion  of  business  and  tax  students,  this  depression 
was  chiefly  caused  by  excessive  tax  burden  imposed  by  the  Social 
Security  Act,  together  with  other  high  Federal  taxes  imposed  upon 
business."  Can  the  United  States  stand  the  shock  of  the  Wagner 
program  without  another  depression?  The  school  child  could 
answer  that  question. 

Knowing  that  local  medical  facilities  are  adequate  In  the  vast 
majority  of  all  of  our  subdivisions,  that  local  administration  of 
health  matters  In  the  various  States  is  to  be  preferred,  and  feeling 
that  Federal  Interference  Is  not  needed  and  that  all  States  can  In- 
tclllgeutly  look  after  the  medical  needs  of  their  Indigent,  and 
realizing  that  no  adequate  survey  of  supposed  needs  has  been  made, 
feeling  that  thousands  of  private  Institutions  should  not  be  forced 
to  compete  with  Government  Institutions,  recognizing  the  fact  that 
the  great  structure  of  medicine  in  our  Nation  would  be  destroyed 
and  Inferior  service  given  to  all  the  people,  and  resenting  political 
domination  and  useless  expenditure  of  Government's  funds,  our 
money,  and  gigantic  Increase  In  the  Nation's  debt — believing  that 
socialization  of  medicine  Is  the  first  blow  at  the  foundation  of 
democracy,  we,  as  citizens  and  physicians,  are  In  duty  bound  to 
condemn  Senate  bill  1620,  known  as  the  Wagner  bill,  or  any  similar 
bill  designed  to  undermine  medicine  and  eventually  destroy  our 
democracy.     Our  system  of  free  enterprise  Is  at  stake. 

Every  man  and  woman  should  give  a  part  of  his  or  her  time  each 
day  to  an  Interest  In  city,  county.  State,  and  National  Government. 
Democracy  has  and  will  continue  to  function  If  each  of  us  will  take 


the  time  and  trouble  to  do  his  duty.  Physicians  must  come  to 
realize  that  while  they  were  born  to  heal,  that  they  must  likewise 
do  their  share  In  the  preservation  not  only  of  the  sacred  traditions 
of  inedicme  but  in  the  preservation  of  the  rights  of  man.  Democ- 
racy In  America  is  at  the  crossroads.  Shall  you  and  I  permit  the 
selfish,  th.e  unthinking,  and  the  un-American  to  guide  her  onto  the 
road  of  socialized  medicine.  In  the  direction  of  totalitarianism  and 
communism,  or  shall  we  take  otir  places  in  the  political  plcttire  and 
fight    for    democracy,    the    very    soul    of    American    greatness    and 
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Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  interesting  article 
written  by  Hon.  Joseph  A.  Conry,  of  Boston,  former  Member 
of  Congress,  which  appeared  in  the  Daily  Republican,  of 
Springfield,  Mass.,  on  October  20,  1939. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 
[From  the  Springfield  (Mass.)  Daily  Republican  of  October  20,  1939] 

FREEDOM  OF  THE  SEAS PROPOSAL  FOR   ADHERING  TO  THE  INTERNATIONAL 

LAW  DOCTRINE 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Repttblican: 

Our  metropolitan  newspapers  are  devoting  much  editorial  space 
to  the  matter  of  the  plight  into  which  Congress  would  push  our 
merchant  marine  by  v.ay  of  the  so-called  neutrality  bill.  First,  our 
shipowners  were  told  they  mvist  keep  cut  of  the  ports  and  harbors 
of  belligerents;  also  out  of  adjacent  waters  where  the  belligerents 
were  looking  for  game.  Examination  of  the  bill  disclosed  that  this 
would  most  effectually  drive  American  ships  to  their  mooring  berths 
at  their  home  ports. 

It  is  true  the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  Americans  is  with  the 
Allies  at  the  present  time.  The  brutality  and  wickedness  of  Hiilcr 
have  aroused  the  hatred  and  abhorrence  cf  the  American  people, 
stimulating  their  blood  sympathy  for  England  and  sentimental 
affection  for  FYance. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  senatorial  debate  has  aroused  the 
American  j>eople  to  inquire.  "Why  should  we  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render our  rights  on  the  sea  because  two  or  more  nations  decide 
to  enter  war?  "  We  are  answered  that  to  avoid  every  pcsfcibility  of 
involvement  in  this  war,  our  ships  are  forbidden  by  Amei-lcan 
law  to  enter  certain  danger  zones,  areas  occupied  by  fighting  ships 
of  the  belligerents.  Thus  the  sharp  Juridical  sword  of  modern  war 
extends  its  sweeping  reach  and  scalping  edge  from  old-time  3-mllc 
limits  of  pert  blockades  to  vast  ocean  spaces. 

We  may  be  reluctant  to  admit  its  Justice,  but  we  are  compelled  to 
recognize  its  potency.  The  United  States  has  the  industrial  capac- 
ity to  fabricate  all  the  war  weapons  needed  by  world  belligerents. 
As  evidence  of  our  acceptance  of  the  rights  claimed  by  the  warring 
powers  to  establish  so-called  danger  zones  and  our  willingness  to 
renounce  our  rights  to  freely  sail  the  OF>en  seas.  Congress  has  pro- 
pjosed  that  American  ships  must  give  up  their  rights  to  carry  com- 
merce, even  of  the  most  harmless  natia^e.  If  any  belligerent  sails 
a  submarine  into  a  quiet  haven  for  rest  and  observation.  At  the 
same  time  we  invite  all  foreign  ships  to  enter  our  ports  to  buy  any 
and  all  goods  they  wish  to  carry,  our  only  stipulation  being  that 
cash  shall  be  paid  for  the  goods  before  the  foreigner  leaves  our 
harbor. 

By  forbidding  American  vessels  this  highly  profitable  trade  we 
have  presented  to  British  shipping  a  magnificent  monopoly,  at 
the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  When  this  fact  Is  made 
clear,  doubt  app>ears  in  American  minds  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
pending  legislation.  Our  sympathies  have  destroyed  our  commerce 
on  the  sea. 

Grotius,  one  of  the  earliest  writers  on  the  subject.  Insisted  that 
every  nation  is  free  to  travel  and  trade  with  every  other  nation. 
the  fundamental  theory  of  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  own 
Admiral  Mahan  displayed  a  better  theory  In  his  Influence  of  Sea 
Power  on  History,  where  we  learn  that  sea  power  is  the  decisive 
factor  in  war. 

Beginning  with  our  first  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  with 
Prussia,  in  1785,  we  have  consistently  sought  protection  for  all 
private  property  not  contraband  of  war,  from  capture  and  de- 
struction by  belligerents.  Three  of  our  wisest  men,  John  Adams. 
Benjamin  Franklin,  and  Thomas  Jefferson,  negotiated  that  treaty 
which  employed  the  slogan  In  article  12,  "Free  vessels  make  tree 
goods." 
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Congress  emphasized  this  doctrine  by  resolution  of  Apr.l  23. 
19(>4.  and  our  delet^ates  to  the  second  Haruo  conference.  In 
19j7.  brought  this  principle  before  the  convention,  securing  21 
votes  out  of  a  possible  44. 

Due  to  recent,  contemptuo\i.=;  dismissal  of  treaties,  as  well  as  our 
experience  in  the  World  War.  common  scn.>e  teaches  us  that 
freedom  of  the  seas  in  time  of  war  between  two  oowerful  man- 
time  nat.ons  is  a  mere  airy  ab.straction.  We  have  renounced  all 
we  ever  sought,  abandoned  our  Ideals,  and  have  agreed  with  the 
bellit'crpnts  to  erect  a  lightning  red  electric  sign,  "no  trespa.'Sin-.'." 
for  American  vessels,  but  open  to  any  other  ship  which  cares  to 
make  the   try, 

V'attol  sa-.s.  "A  mtion  that  without  any  other  motive  than  the 
pro-pect  of  gain  is  employed  in  strengthening  my  enemy,  without 
regard  to  how  far  I  may  suffer,  gives  me  a  right  to  c  jn.sider  and 
trtat  it  as  an  associate  of  my  enemy." 

Our  outspoken  svnipathles  are  for  the  Allies,  yet  we  hope  to 
pr,.vprve  an  outward  appearance  of  neutrality.  Are  we  facing  a 
d:!.  mma  ■•  Are  we  not  inviting  Germany  to  partake  of  a  Barme- 
cid.-^l  feast,  while  the  Allies  get  their  fill  of  everything? 

Of  course,  we  have  the  right  to  legislate  tor  the  sale  and  de- 
livery of  our  own  goods.  We  enjoy  the  absolute  right  of  posses- 
sion and  saJe.  with  all  the  rights  of  imposing  conditions.  Let  us 
a?ree  to  sell  war  materials  to  all  nations  under  the  conditions 
tha'  'h.e  goods  shall  be  delivered  in  American  ships  and  with  a 
firm  agreement  with  warring  powers  that  no  American  vessels 
shall  be  attacked  on  any  water  of  the  world. 

By  this  arr:\ng('mont  we  favor  no  one.  we  exercise  our  right 
and  privilege  without  fear  or  favor.  It  is  beyond  belief  that  any 
te'ligercnt  will  refuse  to  accept  these  equitable  terms  as  evidence 
c:  toe  full  and  absolute  neutrality  of  the  United  States. 

We  advocate  the  freedom  of  the  seas  for  all,  we  insist  upon  this 
freedom  for  American  ships.  If  any  nation  declines  to  Join  with 
us  in  this  wholesome  rule  of  law.  let  him  look  for  no  assistance 
In  his  battles  from  the  United  States. 

Joseph  A    Conry. 

Boston,  October  15.  1339. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26,  1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  trade  data  released  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce  today  showing  the  foreign  trade 
of  the  United  States  for  September  1939  reveal  some  highly 
satisfactory  increases  in  exports  of  agricultural  products  com- 
pared with  September  1938. 

Exports  of  unmanufactured  cotton  increased  from  a  value 
of  $20,511,000  in  September  1938  to  $35,661,000  in  September 
of  this  year.  In  addition  to  the  exports  of  cotton  there  were 
Increases  in  exports  of  canned  fruit,  dairy  products,  lard, 
flour,  vegetables  and  vegetable  products,  and  other  foodstuffs. 

During  the  earlier  months  of  this  year  the  value  of  total 
exports  of  agricultural  products  was  somewhat  lower  com- 
pared to  the  totals  of  last  year.  In  a  verj'  large  measure  this 
falling-off  was  due  to  the  necessity  which  European  countries 
faced  to  purchase  abroad  huge  quantities  of  articles  for  na- 
tional-defense purposes.  The  enormous  expenditures  re- 
quired for  such  purchases  left  foreign  countries  with  very 
little  available  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy  certain 
other  products  from  the  United  States,  notably  agricultural 
products.  The  value  of  total  agricultural  exports  for  Sep- 
tember of  this  year  rose  to  $74,579,000,  or  nearly  the  same 
value  as  in  September  1938.  Though  exports  of  grain,  fresh 
fruit,  and  tobacco  were  smaller  in  September  of  this  year 
compared  to  the  same  month  of  last  year,  the  increases  in 
cotton,  dairy  products,  canned  fruit,  flour,  lard,  and  vege- 
tables nearly  counterbalance  the  decline  in  other  items. 
Shipments  of  cotton  to  the  United  Kingdom,  France.  Italy, 
Spam,  and  a  number  of  other  European  countries  were  much 
lartrer  in  September  1939  than  in  September  1938. 

The  following  table  shows  United  States  exports  of  agri- 
cultural products  for  September  1938  and  1939: 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr.  RfedI  in  a  colloquy 
this  morning  was  complaining  of  our  trado  treaty  on  vege- 
tables. It  will  be  observed  that  our  vegetable  exports  have 
in.^reased  50  perrent  in  1  year. 

The  outbreak  of  armed  hostilities  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent bring,s  into  sharp  relief  again.st  the  background  uf  our 
sad  experience  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century  the 
necessity  to  give  intelligent  support  to  the  efforts  of  our 
Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  in  expanding  the  trade- 
agreements  program  in  order  to  increase  our  commerce  and 
promote  more  friendly  feelings  with  our  South  Anierican 
sister  republics  in  order  to  cushion  as  much  as  pos.sible  the 
impact  of  the  extraordinary  conditions  arising  from  the 
European   conflict. 

But  there  is  a  larger  econcmic  consideration  involved  in 
the  desirability  to  expand  and  implement  the  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  Wars  come  to  an  end.  and  il 
we  are  to  avoid  the  impairment  of  noimal  international 
economic  relations  which  so  disastrously  retarded  our  mate- 
rial progress  during  the  period  of  reconstruction  following 
the  first  World  War.  there  must  be  kept  alive  somewhere 
in  the  world  a  clear  under.standing  of  the  failures  of  the 
recent  past  and  of  the  dangers  which  lie  ahead  if  these 
failures  are  repeated. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  October  25.  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY  HON,   GIFFORD  PINCHOT 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permis- 
sion granted  me  I  include  in  my  remarks  a  speech  deliv- 
ered over  the  radio  by  former  Gov.  Gifford  Pinchot  of  my 
State.  Governor  Pmchot  has  eloquently  defended  the  cause 
of  those  who  are  trying  to  repeal  the  unneutral  arms 
embargo. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  am  for  repealing  the  embargo  and  for  cash  and  carry,  and 
I  am  here  to  give  yuu  my  reasoiLs.  My  first  and  most  important 
reason  is  that  we  want — we  all  want— the  United  States  to  keep 
out  of  this  war. 

To  begin  with  let's  get  politics  out  of  the  way,  I  am  a  Repub- 
lican, but  I  am  an  American  first,  I  am  for  the  admlnistraiiun's 
plan  of  embargo  repeal  and  ca.sh  and  carry,  but  not  because  it 
will  be  good  for  the  Republican  Party  or  good  for  the  Domo- 
catlc  Party  or  good  for  any  party  or  Individual  what.soever  I 
am  for  It  becau.se  it  will  be  g(3od  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  party. 

This  question  is  too  big  to  be  dealt  with  on  political  lines. 
Ttuough   Its   influence   on    the    world   this   war   will    affect    every 
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human  bci-.g  In  Amprlca.  and  for  the  matter  cf  that  rverv  huir.sn 
beii-g  m  The  wh^  o  earth  b-:-:  .-e  we  see  the  Li-t  of  it  T.  p:.>y 
pcJi'ics  with  so  preat  a  qujsuon  would  be  cheap  and  sruaU 
bcv^nd  oe.-cr.ption 

New,  kt  s  gel  d^vra  to  bra-5  tacks  Tl:ere  are  two  ma.n  rcai^?ns 
whv  I  biUovc  every  Am.  r. can  cu^'.:t  to  be  for  no  er.-.'::.r^  -  aid 
ca-h  and  carry.  The  ftr>t  reas<:!i  for  no  emb:^.rg->  ar.'.l  ,  -;-.  ^:,d 
carry  I  repeat  is  that  the  sur*"  way  to  keep  u"=  out  cf  war  is  to 
d^  all  we  can  to  see  that  the  A.'i"«  nr?  a' le  to  win  ih^  war 
wi'hout  us      If  they  win    we  kr^w  vhat  we  'hali  be  at  peace 

The  second  re.ison  is  th.it  wc  do  not  w.\n.:  to  live  m  a  world 
am;td  to  the  te.-'h  an.d  dnir.natod  by  '.nternaf.o'.'.al  g-t-.-.gjters  and 
tuiirlars.     Yet  that   i.-  preci.'cl;,    ui...-.   H;;ler  ^  \iciory  w.uld  mean. 

With  all  tlic  strength  and  convicts  n  I  can  express,  I  sav  that 
U  IS  vitally  necessary  for  u^  for  the  United  StaV.s — that  justice 
and  not  force  shall  rule  the  world  of  wh.ch  we  are  a  p,in 

That  is  what  this  war  is  about.  This  is  a  war  to  decide  whether 
fcrce  shall  rule  the  wcrlu.  or  whether  justice  shall  have  a  ch.*nce. 
It  IS  a  war  to  decide  whether  small  nations  shall  have  a  ris-'ht  to 
be  safe,  and  whether  great  nation>  can  bo  s;ife  only  when  armed 
to  the  tet'th  It  is  a  war  to  aec.de  whether  we  are  to  live  in  a 
world  ccntroUfd  on  the  principles  c^f  the  wolf  pack,  or  a  world 
C'  ntrclled  on  the  princ.ple.-  of  the  New  Testament — a  world  in 
wh.ch  the  faith  of  nations  can  be  trusted. 

This  IS  a  tri^e  country.  We  mean  to  keep  It  so.  at  any  cost. 
We  want  to  live  in  a  frie  world  We  want  to  live  with  and  trade 
wrh  fr-»e  peoples  Tlu'retrre  we  c.^nni-it  be  IncnTerent  to  wha*- 
e'.er  thrtatei's  to  destroy  tl^e  fiecd -in  we  prize 

Our  country  i-  the  ereat  example  and  apostle  of  freedom  and 
democracy  We  l>elie\e  in  tho."^  tilings  And  if  we  believe  in 
them  fc  r  ourselves  we  nnist  beli<  ve  m  them  for  others  al.-^o  Nat- 
urally, we  sympathize  with  the  d- ft  nders  of  freedom  an.d  are  op- 
posfd  to  the  spread  of  totalitarian  tyranny. 

The  extension  tf  d'.cratcr'hip  in  The  world  is  wrone,  and  It  Is 
acamst  our  Interest:  the  extcnsicti  if  fi.edom  in  th>  world  is 
right,  and  it  is  Icr  otir  inierest  On  that  point  we  took  our 
j-'and  Ion-::  a^^o  when  President  Monroe  enunciated  the  Doctrine 
uhich  bears  his  nam.e. 

Tins  war  will  decide  whether  we  can  live  at  peace  and  security, 
or  vhether  we  mu.-<t  be  et<,rn;illy  on  the  watch,  armed  and  ready 
t'>  ke»p  the  ab^iminable  K.Ik  r  system  of  ly.anny.  paiianism,  con- 
ccn'iat.on  cuinps,  bkxKl  purgis.  lying-for-conq.iest.  and  ci.!iqnest 
by  Urce  out  i.l  thi^  heinisplv^re  To  Hitler  r:j;h:  and  wron;  are 
Ju'-t  words  But  it  means  something  to  us  when  piinclplos  are 
at   stake 

If  the  Allies  win.  we  knew  by  lone  experience  their  victory  will 
brine  no  threat  to  peace  in  the  Americas,  But  if  Hitler  should 
win  the  story  will  not  be  the  same.  Rem^'mber  that  the  Nazis 
have  already  given  abundant  notice  of  their  desire  to  dominate 
ceruiiu  South  American  countries. 

Ha\e  you  th;.Ut;ht  what  might  happen  If  Hitler  should  win  and 
should  atten^.pt  to  take  over  the  Eivzlish  and  French  colonies  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — B«"rmuda.  Nass>au,  and  the  Islands  of  the 
Caribb  .m?  liow  WuUld  you  like  it  it  a  despotism  whose  god  is 
tivcp  uhich  dtnies  to  its  people  all  the  liberties  guaranteed  to  us 
by  the  Constitution,  which  looks  on  small  nations  as  its  natural 
prey  and  whose  word  Is  utterly  worthless — how  would  you  like 
it  ii  such  a  tyranny  should  undertake  to  extend  Its  military  rule 
to  .\merica?  V.'e  would  stop  It,  of  course,  but  how  much  trouble 
that  would  mean  no  one  can  tell. 

Have  you  thought  what  It  would  mean  to  the  world  if  Nazi 
vlttory  should  spread  the  Nazi  standards  of  faith  and  conduct 
ever  the  earth?  What  chance  wotild  there  be  of  world  coopera- 
t!'  !i  for  peace  if  Hitler  should  win  the  war?  Can  the  world  coop- 
erate for  jjeaco  with  a  despotism  whose  law  is  force?  And  yet 
wo:  id  cooperation  for  peace  is  one  cf  our  greatest  needs. 

D.)  not  i^ct  me  wrong.  If  Hitler  and  his  Nazis  should  win  this 
wa:--'vhich  Heaven  forbid  -I  do  not  believe  he  would  send  sol- 
diers to  in...de  the  United  States.  But  I  do  believe  that  a  victory 
by  Hitler  wctild  In  the  end  force  us  to  defend  the  freedom  of  this 
hcmlspheri'  against  nazl-ism  and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

I  am  deeply  convinced  that  the  United  States  ought  to  keep 
ctit  of  thiS  war  and  can  keep  out  of  this  v,-ar.  But  whatever  we 
do  we  cannot  keep  from  being  affected  by  the  war,  and  whatever 
Wi'  do  we  cannot  avoid  affecting  the  outcome  of  the  war. 

If  we  maintain  the  embargo,  wc  shall  be  helping  Hitler:  if  we 
repeal  the  embargo,  we  shall  be  helping  the  democracies.  We  are 
n<utral  and  we  ought  to  keep  en  being  netitral.  But  whatever  we 
do,  we  cannot  help  helping  one  side  or  the  other. 

We  are  neutral  and  we  ought  to  be  neutral,  but  there  is  no  use 
hiding  our  head;  in  the  sand.  It  is  no  more  a  violation  of  neutral- 
ity to  repeal  the  embargo,  which  will  help  the  Allies,  than  to  main- 
tan  the  embargo,  which  Is  helping  Hitler  right  now.  Tlie  question 
Is.  Wlilch  course  will  be  best  for  the  people  of  the  United  States? 
There  can  be  but  one  answer  to  that. 

General  Washington  wrs  right.  We  want  to  stay  away  from 
purely  European  questions.  But  this  is  not  the  same  kind  of  a 
world  as  when  Washington  spoke.  Then  it  took  a  month  or  two  to 
hear  from  a  friend  In  Europe.  Today  the  clippers  make  it  in  a  day 
or  two.  Today  you  can  telephone  to  a  man  In  Europe  and  get  him 
in  5  mintites.    It's  a  whole  lot  smaller  world  than  it  used  to  be. 

The  time  has  long  gone  by  when  any  nation  on  earth  can  live  to 
Itself  alone  In  a  watertight  compartment.  As  President  Cleveland 
said.  It  Is  a  condition  and  not  a  theory  that  confronts  us.  We  must 
deal  with  things  as  they  are  and  not  as  they  used  to  be.    We  must 
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do  the  thuic  that  will  keep  us  ot:t  ci  th:s  war 
no  e:nbargo  and  ca^Jn  and  carry 

N  t  Ion.:  ago  Senator  Borah  tss-arrd  us  there  wruld  ^e  no  war 
Well,  there  is  a  w.%r  It  is  just  pc«siMo  that  he  u-.y  tv  oCjiially  in.:s- 
tcken  when  he  azures  us  ti.at  ;iclat;ca  is  tliic  answer  to  the 
n.a.den"s  prayer. 

As  a  r!-...*ter  cf  cold  fact,  there  is  r.,^  sv.ch  thing  as  ijolativ'^n  any 
more.     Pcrhatj*  thrre  w.^s  \n  1492,  when  Columbus  s.^iled  the  ooean 


we  Qo  or  wha:ever  we  don  t.  we  are 
and  no:n:ng  th.-.:  happens 


blue,  bu:  no:  toc.ay,     Wha:eve 

still  a  part  cS  the  world  m  which  we  live 

bitweer.  n.^.::-^n5  can  fail  to  af.\>ct  us  either  fox  good  or  lor  evil. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  such  thins  as  isolation  is  the  world  todav. 
Indet-d  the  embargo  Itsolf  is  a  rte--.ial  of  !sola;icn.  Un.ess  and 
tint:!  we  cm  move  to  the  moon,  there  is  nc  way  »e  can  keep  the 
actions  and  the  affairs  cf  the  other  nations  cf  the  w^rld  from  having 
an  iffcc;  upon  us      Whether  we  like  it  or  not.  that  is  the  fact. 

So  much  tor  Bor.^h      What  about  Lindbergh? 

For  Lmdbenth,  the  flyer,  we  all  have  the  greatest  admiration. 
Bu:  I  see  nothing  whatever  in  his  record  that  gi^'Pi'  litni  authority 
to  tell  the  American  people  what  tliey  ought  to  do  in  the  face  cl  a 
groa:  war  Neither  can  I  see  the  slightest  sense  or  reason  in  his 
amiuung  demand  that  Canada  shall  give  up  her  membership  in  the 
British  commonwealth  of  nations 

In  -^pite  of  the  overwhelming  demonstration  now  being  made  In 
Europe  that  a  strong  defen>e  is  often  the  most  powerful  attack. 
Colonel  L.nribergh.  like  Mr,  Hoover,  wants  us  to  make  a  distinction 
between  cflensive  and  defensive  weapons  for  export  to  the  Allies. 
To  my  mind,  this  Hoover-Lindbergh  dlstmcUon  is  Just  what  Major 
Elict  called  it — '•emotional  nonsense,"  Perhaps  Colonel  Lmdlx-rgh 
can  tell  us  en  which  side  of  his  distinction  a  rifle  In  the  hands  cf 
an  infantryman  would  fall. 

Ftirthermore.  and  far  more  Important,  this  is  the  second  time 
Lindbergh  lias  given  Hitler  a  helping  hand.  The  firs:  time  was 
when  his  report  on  the  air  strength  of  Hitler  and  the  Allies  had  so 
large  a  part  In  bringing  on  the  surrender  at  Munich.  And  now, 
again,  the  Nazis  are  comforted  and  encouraged  by  what  Lindbergh 
has  to  say. 

Another  matter.  You  may  not  like  England  or  you  may  not  like 
France  Yi  u  may  he.=»r  It  said  that  FVance  and  England  are  not 
democracies  If  that  were  true,  how  did  It  happen  that  the  pt>ople 
of  France  and  England  reftised  to  stand  for  Hltlerism  when  their 
Governments  were  sunk  in  appeasement?  But  It  was  Hitler  who 
forcoil  this  war.  and  not  the  German  people,  who  wanted  and  still 
want  peace 

You  may  hold  It  against  the  Allies  that  the  war  debts  liave  not 
been  paid.  You  may  charge  them  with  having  acquired  many 
parts  of  their  empires  by  methods  of  which  today  we  do'not  approve. 
But  when  you  make  that  charge,  don't  forget  that  times  have 
changed,  and  especially  don't  forget  that  nothing  either  lYance  or 
England  ever  did  In  times  gone  by  begins  to  compare  In  brutality 
and  outlawry  with  what  Hitler  has  done  in  the  last  year. 

The  Allies  are  charged  with  Imperialism.  I  could  argue  that 
point.  But  If  we  admit  it,  which  wotUd  j'ou  rather  have,  the  im- 
perialism of  the  Allies  or  the  nazl-lsm  of  Hitler?  It  seems  to  me 
there  is  only  one  choice. 

Suppose  a  gang  of  burglars  had  begun  to  operate  In  your  town 
and  had  broken  Into  and  robbed  the  hou.ses  of  people  you  knew 
and  thought  well  of,  Suppo.se  the  chief  of  police  had  not  always  led 
a  model  lile,  that  he  owed  you  money,  and  that  you  did  not  like 
him  anyhow:  would  you  let  that  keep  you  from  encouraging  him 
to  put  down  the  burglars?  I  don't  tlilnk  It  would.  Yet  that  l.s 
precisely  the  kind  of  situation  which  faces  us  as  between  HltKr 
and  the  Allies, 

The  sort  of  thing  Hitler  stands  for  we  can't  stand  for.  We  know 
that  if  the  Allies  win.  this  will  be  a  better  world,  for  Hltlerism  will 
not  be  on  top  If  the  AUiis  win.  there  will  be  a  chance,  and  1 
believe  a  good  chance  this  time,  for  a  peace  that  will  la.:t  -a  peuco 
in  which  no  nation  will  be  deprived  of  what  it  needs  to  live. 

But  we  know  that  if  Hitler  wins  It  wlU  be  a  worse  world—  n  very 
much  worse  world,  a  world  in  which  force  and  not  Justice  will  be 
on  top.  You  who  are  listening  to  me  know  that  Just  as  surely  us 
I  do. 

There  is  not  a  man  or  woman  listening  to  me  tonight  who  Is 
more  anxiotis  to  keep  out  of  war  than  I  am.  I  don't  want  my 
son  to  go  to  w'ar  any  more  than  you  want  yours.  What  I  do  want 
above  all  lesser  matters  Is  to  see  the  sons  and  daughters  of 
American  fathers  and  mothers  freed  from  the  threat  of  service 
overseas.  I  am  for  no  embargo  and  cash  and  carry  because  that 
Is  the  way  to  keep  them  home,  because  that  Is  the  way  to  peace, 
because  that  Is  the  best  thing  for  America. 

We  are  fortunate  Indeed  that  other  nations  across  the  sea  are 
fighting  the  things  we  hate — cruelty,  aggression,  the  ruthless  rula 
of  force.  If  they  win,  the  whole  world,  ourselves  Included,  will 
win  with  them. 

The  way  for  us  to  stay  out  of  war,  now  and  In  the  future.  Is 
to  help  In  every  way  we  can  short  of  war  to  prevent  the  victory 
of  Hitler  and  the  spread  of  Hltlerism  over  the  earth.  And  the 
more  we  postpone  doing  what  Hitler  does  not  want  us  to  do, 
the  longer  we  put  off  repealing  the  embargo,  the  harder  will  be 
the  task  of  keeping  freedom  alive. 

It  Is  almost  unthinkable  that  we  should  be  helping  the  un- 
speakable Hitler,  as  we  are  doing  by  maintaining  our  embargo. 
That  we  should  not  only  be  helping  Hitler  but  helping  him  against 
the  right  and  against  our  own  Interest — that  is  Just  simply 
ridiculous. 
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Let  me  repeat.  Like  you.  I  am  for  America,  first,  last,  and  a'.l 
the  time  I  um  for  Ptayinc  out  of  the  war.  No  embargo  and  cash 
and  carr>- — there  you  have  the  answer. 


Chronology    of    American    Foreign    Policy    From 

July  1937 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF    NORTH    DAKOTA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


STTTDY    PREPARED     BY    HON      GERALD     P.     NYE,     OF    NORTH 

DAKOTA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  study  of  the  chronology  of  American 
fore'gn  policy  which  I  have  prepared. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chronology  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Here  is  a  chronology  of  important  events,  including  excerp»^s 
frcm  .'ipepchp';,  relatuig  to  American  foreign  policv  from  the 
summer  of  1937  to  date.  It  indicates  the  trend  of  the  admini.-;- 
tratlon'.-i  foreign  policy  since  the  dramatic  "quarantine"  .'speech  by 
the  President  on  October  5.  1937,  which  was  a  s'artling  rcver.'-iil  nf 
the  Democratic  Party  platform  pledge  respecting  neutrality  and 
the  Presidents  Chautauqua  rpeech.  The  purpose  of  this  foreign 
policy  has  been  twofold:  The  first  of  these  is  to  have  the  United 
States  play  a  decisive  role  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  and  the  Far 
Ea.«.t  The  second  Is  to  throw  the  weight  of  the  United  States 
toward  helping  England  and  France  in  every  possible  way.  short 
of  war  The  latter  has  been  manifest  in  the  administration's 
Buppor'  of  the  foreign  policv  of  England  and  France,  whatever  it 
happens  to  be  at  a  particular  time — nonintervention  toward  Spain, 
appeasement  toward  Hitler  and  Mussolini  through  Munich  and 
tip  to  March  1939.  a  united  front  against  Germany  sinc^  then. 
It  identifies  our  own  national  interests  with  thcx^e  of  England 
and  France  and  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  they  are  our  first 
line  of  defence  This  chronology  must  be  read  apamst  the  back- 
ground cf  pcpular  American  determination  to  steer  clear  of  for- 
eiL'n  quarrels  >ind  stay  out  of  fcjreign  wars — as  manifested  in  the 
r.eutraliry  legislation  of  1935.   1936.  and   1937. 

The  proposed  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  the  proposed  weaken- 
ing of  the  credit  provisions  of  the  act.  the  proposed  repetition 
of  the  armed-merchantmen-submarine  controversy,  the  proposed 
di-scretionary  power  to  the  President  on  war  zones — all  these  are 
only  the  latest,  but  evidently  not  the  last,  measures  and  indica- 
tions of  an  attitude  of  partisanship  and  involvement  from  1937 
to   1139. 

(Note — The  Washington  Information  Service  (W.  I.  S  )  tised 
sometimes  as  a  reference  in  the  folU'Wing  pages,  is  written  by 
William  T,  Stone,  vice  president  of  the  Foreign  Policy  Association  ) 

July  1937 

jrxt  16.  ottbre.^k  of  armed  conflict  in  far  e.ast secretary  hull 

lays  down  principles  of  international  conduct 
On  outbreak  of  fighting  in  Far  East.  Secretary  of  State  Hull,  on 
July  16  i.ssues  circular  note  to  nations  of  the  world  laying  down 
prlr.cipies  of  international  conduct.  The  Unittd  States  stands. 
he  says,  'for  the  maintenance  of  peace.  We  advocate  national 
and  international  self-restraint.  We  advocate  abstinence  by  all 
nations  from  use  of  force  in  pursuit  of  policy  and  from  interfer- 
ence in  the  internal  aflTalrs  of  other  nations.  We  advocate  adjust- 
ment of  priblems  in  international  relations  by  processes  of  peace- 
ful negotiation  and  agreement.  We  advocate  faithful  observance 
of  international  agreements.  Upholding  the  principles  of  the  sanc- 
tity of  treaties,  we  believe  in  modification  cf  provisions  of  treaties, 
when  need  therefor  arises,  by  orderly  processes  carried  out  in  a 
spirit  of  mtitual  helpfulness  and  accommodation.  We  believe 
In  respect  by  all  nations  for  the  rights  of  others  and  perform- 
ance by  all  nations  of  established  obligations.  We  stand  for 
revitalizing  and  strengthening  of  international  law.  We  advocate 
steps  toward  promotion  of  economic  security  and  stability  the 
World  over.  We  advocate  lowering  or  removing  of  excessive  bar- 
riers in  international  trade.  We  seek  effective  equality  of  com- 
mercial opportunity  and  we  urge  upon  all  nations  application  cf 
the  principle  of  equality  of  treatment."  (And  So  to  War,  by  Hubert 
Herring,  p.  23.) 

August  1937 
atjcust  6.    senate  resolunon  demands  withdrawal  of  troops  from 

C  HINA 

Resolution  demanding  withdrawal  of  American  troops  and  naval 
units  now  stationed  in  China  (S.  Res.  170j,  Introduced  by  Senator 


Lewis  (Congressional  Record,  August  6,  1937,  p.  Sn,"]!).  On  August 
9.  the  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  (Congressional  Record.  August  9,  1937,  p.  8518.)  No 
action   taken  by  the  committee. 

AUGUST    7.     LEASING    OF    NAVAL    VESSELS    TO    AMERICAN    REPUBLICS 

S'^nate  Joint  Resolution  200  was  introduced  on  August  7,  spon- 
sored by  State  Department,  authorizing  President  to  lease  destroy- 
ers to  the  American  Republics.  (Congressional  Record.  August  7, 
1937.  p  8482  )  Project  postponed  because  of  opposition  in  United 
States  and  in  Latin  America. 

AUGUST     10.      HELIUM    BILi 

Senate  debates  bill  authorizing  Governmen''  monopoly  for  produc- 
tion of  helium  gas  and  providing  for  export  under  license  of 
helium  to  be  vi.sed  for  commercial  purposes  (Congressional 
Rr:co?.D.  August  10,  1937.  p.  8t.03  )  Approved  Augtist  11.  (Congres- 
siON.AL  Record    Augu.st   11.  1937,  p.  8694  i 

august     17      SENATORS    DEMAND    APPLICATION    OF    NEUTRALITY    ACT 

In  a  statement  released  to  the  press  on  August  17.  Senators  Nye, 
Bone,  and  Clark  a-^k  application  of  Neutrality  Act  in  Far  East. 

TO       >IULL'S       STATEMFNT       ON       PRINCIPLES       OF 

INTERNATIONAL   CONDUCT 

France,  Oslo  powers,  many  Balkan  states,  most 
states,  and  Ru.ssia  agree  to  policy  laid  down  In 
July   16  note.     Commenting  on  the  replies,  Secre- 


AUCUST       23. 


REPLIES 


Great  Britain 
Latm-Amencan 
Secretary  Hulls 
tary  Hull  .said: 

•'This  Government  does  not  believe  in  political  alliances  or  en- 
tanglements, nor  does  It  believe  in  extreme  i.^ulatlon.  It  does  Ix-- 
lieve  in  international  cooperation  for  the  purpo.'^e  of  .--eeking 
throuch  pacific  methods  the  achievement  of  tho.se  objectives  set 
for'h  in  the  statement  of  Julv  16  '  (State  Department  Press  Re- 
leases. August  28,  1937,  pp.  16&  167  ) 

September  1937 

september  5.  president  tells  americans  to  get  ol-t  of  china 

President  Roo.sevelt  issuer  press  conference  statem.ent  saving  "all 
the  7  780  Americans  in  China  have  been  strongly  urtzed  to  get 
cut  and  any  who  remain  after  that  warning  do  so  at  their  own 
risk  •      (New  York  Times,  September  7,  1937  ) 

SEPTEMBER     9     SECRETARY     HULL     SAYS     AMERICANS     IN     CHINA     WILL     BE 

PROTECTED 

F( blowing  many  protests  produced  by  President  s  statement.  Sec- 
retary Hull,  on  September  9.  reassures  Ainericans  in  China  that 
United  States  Marines  and  the  Asiatic  squadron  will  stay  in  China 
as  long  as  trouble  lasts.      (New  York  Times.  September  10.  1937  ) 

SEPTEMBER   14.    UNITED  STATTS  GOVERNMENT  SHIPS  BARRED  FROM  CARRYING 

MUNITIONS    TO    CHINA 

Presidential  order  sav-s  Government  owned  ships  may  not  carry 
munitions  to  China.  (State  Department  Piess  Releases.  September 
18.   1937.  p.  227  ) 

SEPTEMBER   22.    STATE  DEPARTMENT  PROTESTS  BOMBARDMENT  OF  NANKING 

State  Department  protests  bombardment  of  Nanking,  reserves 
"all  rights  '  of  United  States  Government  and  nationals,  and  objects 
*  •  •  "both  to  such  Jeopardizing  of  the  lives  of  its  nationals  and 
of  ncncrmbaiants  generally,  and  to  the  sugs^stion  that  its  offieial 
and  nationals  now  re.-iding  in  and  around  N.inking  'should  with- 
draw trom  the  areas  m  which  they  arc  lawfully  carrying  on  their 
legitimate  activities  '  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  September 
25.  li<37.  p.  256  ) 

SEPTEMBER     25.    ADMIRAL     YARNELL     ON     PROTECTING     CITIZENS     IN    CHINA 

September  21,  Admiral  Harry  E  Yarncll.  commander  in  chief  of 
the  American  Asiatic  Squadron,  .->eiit  out  an  ord.T  to  all  units  under 
his  command  : 

"The  policy  of  the  commander  in  chief  during  the  pre.scnt  emer- 
gency is  to  employ  United  States  naval  forces  under  his  command 
so  as  :o  offer  all  pos.-ible  protection  and  assistance  to  our  natic  nals 
in  cases  where  needed.  Naval  vessels  will  be  stationed  in  ports 
where  American  citizens  are  concentrated  and  will  remain  there 
until  it  is  no  longer  possible  or  necessary  to  protect  them  or  until 
they  have  been  evacuated. 

"This  policy.  ba.«ed  on  our  duties  and  obligations,  will  be  con- 
tinued as  long  as  the  present  controversy  between  China  and  Japan 
exists,  and  will  continue  in  full  force  even  after  our  nationals  liave 
been  warned  to  leave  China  and  after  an  opportunity  to  leave  has 
been  given. 

"Most  American  citizens  now  in  China  are  engaged  In  businesses 
or  professions  which  are  their  only  means  of  livelihood.     •      •      • 

"In  giving  a.sslstance  and  protection  our  naval  forces  may  at  times 
be  exposed  to  dangers  which  will  in  mt-st  ca.ses  be  slight,  but  in  any 
ca.se  these  risks  must  be  accepted."  (New  York  Times,  September 
25,  1937.) 

October  1937 
october  3.  long-distance  blockade  of  japan 
On  October  3  the  New  York  Sunday  News  carried  in  its  pictorial 
section  a  two-page  map  of  the  Pacific  under  the  caption  "Long- 
distance blockade."  A  swinging  dotted  line  was  drawn  from  the 
northern  tip  of  Alaska,  passing  west  of  Hawaii,  north  of  New 
Guinea,  south  of  Borneo,  to  Singapore.  This  line  was  divided  In 
two  parts,  one  of  which  was  labeled  "Blockade  line  controlled  by 
British  Fleet,"  and  the  other,  "Blockade  line  controlled  by  United 
States  Fleet."     (And  So  to  War,  by  Hubert  Herring,  p.  30.) 
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OCTOBER    5.    PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT'S    "QUARANTINE"    SPEECH    AT    CHICAGO 

President  Roosevelt  delivers  "quarantine"  speech  at  Chicago.  In 
which  he  declares:  "•  *  •  The  peace-loving  nations  must  make 
a  concerted  effort  In  opposition  to  those  violations  of  treaties  and 
those  Ignoringb  of  humane  instincts  which  today  are  creating  a 
state  of  international  anarchy  and  iustability,  frcm  which  there  is 
no  escape  through  mere  Isolation  or  neutrality.     •      •     • 

"It  seems  to  be  unfortunately  true  that  the  epidemic  of  world 
lawlps.-ness  Is  spreading. 

"When  an  epidemic  of  physical  disease  starts  to  spread,  the 
community  approves  and  Joins  In  a  quarantine  of  the  patients  In 
order  to  protect  the  health  of  the  community  against  the  spread 
cf  the  disease. 

"It  Is  my  determination  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace  and 
to  adopt  every  practicable  measure  to  avoid  Involvement  in 
war.     •     •     • 

"War  Is  a  contagion,  whether  It  be  declared  or  undeclared.  It 
can  engulf  states  and  peoples  remote  from  the  original  scene 
of  hcstilities.  We  are  determined  to  keep  out  of  war,  yet  we 
cannot  insure  ourselves  against  the  disastrous  effects  of  war  and 
the  dangers  of  involvement.  We  are  adopting  such  measures  as 
will  minimize  our  risk  of  involvement,  but  we  cannot  have  com- 
plete protection  In  a  world  of  disorder  in  which  confidence  and 
security  have  broken  down. 

"If  civilization  is  to  survive,  the  principles  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace  must  be  re&tored.  Shattered  trust  between  nations  must 
be  revived. 

"Most  Important  of  all,  the  will  for  peace  on  the  part  of  peace- 
loving  nations  mtist  express  Itself  to  the  end  that  nations  that 
may  be  tempted  to  violate  their  agreements  and  the  rights  of 
others  will  desist  from  such  a  cause.  There  must  be  positive 
endeavors  to  preserve  peace 

"America  hates  war.  America  hopes  for  peace.  Therefore, 
America  actively  engages  In  the  search  for  peace  "  (State  Depart- 
ment Press  Releases,  October  9,  1937.  pp.  277-279.) 

CKTOBEH     6.    STATE     DEPARTMENT     SAYS     JAPAN     VIOLATES     TREATIES 

State  Department  Issues  memorandum  declaring  that  In  "the 
light  of  the  unfolding  developments  in  the  Par  East,  the  Gov- 
rninirnt  cf  the  United  States  has  been  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  action  of  Japan  In  China  is  •  •  •  contrary  to  the 
provisions'  of  the  Nine  Power  Treaty  and  the  Antiwar  Pact.  (State 
D  partment  Press  Releases,  October  9.  1937,  pp.  284-285.) 

OCTOBER      22.    HULL      SPEECH      AT      TORONTO      REITERATES      PRINCIPLES      OF 

INTERNATIONAL    CONDUCT 

ReiteratCo  sentiments  expressed  on  July  16.  He  went  on  to  say: 
"It  is  the  common  duty  of  all  nations  not  only  to  practice  such 
relations  with  respect  to  each  other  but  to  stand  ready  to  con- 
tribute In  every  practicable  way.  toward  the  creation  of  condi- 
tions and  toward  the  formulation  and  application  cf  specific 
measures  which  will  render  possible  the  upbuilding  of  a  peaceful 
Kiul  jirosperous  world."  (State  Department  Press  Releases  October 
23.   1937,   pp.   318-320.) 

November    1937 

NO\  EMBER     17.     MRBTNOLDS     DEI  ENDS     PRESIDENT'S     FAILLTIE     TO     APPLT 

NEUTRALITY    ACT 

In  reply  to  CxDngressman  Fishs  criticism  of  the  President's  fail- 
ure to  apply  the  neutrality  law  in  the  Far  East,  Congressman 
MoReynolds  defended  administration  policy  on  the  following 
grounds:  (1)  That  the  President  wa-  acting  withm  his  legal 
authority  in  declining  to  recognize  a  siate  of  war:  (2)  that  the 
purpose  of  the  neutrality  bill  wa.>;  to  keep  the  country  out  of  war 
and  the  present  policy  followed  this  idea;  (3)  that  the  policy  of 
the  State  Department  has  been  the  wisest  policy  that  could  be 
pursued.      (Congressional  Record,  November  17,  1937,  p.  93.) 

NOVEMBER     20.     EDEN    WANTS    UNITED    STATES    AT    BRUSSELS 

"I  would  go  from  Melbourne  to  Alatka  to  get  the  United  States 
to  the  [Brussels]  Conference."  Anthony  Eden  told  the  House  of 
Commons.     (New  York  Times,  November  21,  1937.) 

NOVEMBER    24.    UNITED    STATES    ATTENDS    BRUSSELS    CONFERENCE 

Bru«:sels  Conference  of  signatories  to  Nine  Power  Treaty  con- 
venes November  3,  with  Norman  Davis  as  United  States  representa- 
tive, adjourns  November  24  without  tangible  results  (text  of  report 
adopted  by  conference.  State  Department  Press  Releases,  Nov.  27, 
1937,  p.  396). 

NOVEMBER     27.     STATE    DEPARTMENT    MAKES    PARALLEL     REPRESENTATIONS 
WTTH     BRITAIN     AND     FRANCE     TO     JAPAN 

State  Department  on  November  27  makes  representations  (par- 
allel with  Britain  and  France)  concerning  the  taking  over  by 
Japan  of  the  Chinese  ctistoms  organization  in  Shanghai.  (New 
York  Times,  November  28,  1937.) 

December    1937 
december   4.   congressman    case   questions   state   department   on 

foreign  policy 

November  24.  Congressman  Case  Introduces  H.  R.  364,  asking  the 
Secretary  of  State  nine  questions  on  our  foreign  policy  in  the 
Far  East.  In  replying  December  4,  to  a  question  regarding  appli- 
cation of  the  Neutrality  Act  Secretary  Hull  says: 

"The  entering  Into  force  of  the  restrictive  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  of  May  1,  1937,  is  left  to  and  Is  dependent  upon 
decision  of  the  President  by  a  finding  that  'there  exists  a  state  of 
war.'    The  policy  of  the  Department  of  State  In  ref-rence  to  this 


act  is  dependent  upon  that  decision.  The  Department  of  State 
keeps  constantly  in  mind  the  fact  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
the  act  is  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war." 

In  reply  to  a  question  regarding  United  States  armed  forces  in 
the  Far  East,  Secretary  Hull  says: 

"American  armed  forces  in  China  are  there  for  the  protection, 
of  American  nationals,  primarily  against  mobs  or  other  uncon- 
trolled elements.  They  have  no  mission  of  aggression."  (Stat© 
Department  Press  Releases.  December  11,  1937,  pp.  415-417.) 

DECEMBER    14.    WAR -REFERENDUM   PETITION  FILED 

War-referendum  discharge  petition  completed  December  14. 
(Congressional  Record,  December  14,  pp.  1517-1518.) 

DECEMBER    12-14.   BOMBING   OF   "PANAT" 

U.  S.  S.  Panay  bombed  In  Yangtze  River  by  Japanese  planes  De- 
cember 12.  Following  day  President  Roosevelt  instructs  Secretary 
Hull  to  tell  the  Japanese  Ambassador  "that  the  President  is  deeply 
shocked  and  concerned  by  the  news  of  Indiscriminate  bombing 
•  •  *  and  that  he  requests  that  the  Emperor  be  so  advised." 
(State  Department  Press  Releases.  December  18.  1937,  p.  447.) 
December  24  State  Department  receives  Japan's  formal  apology  for 
sinking  of  Panay.  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  December  25, 
p.  497.) 

DECEMBER   21.   EDEN   SATS  SANCTIONS   MEAN  WAR 

Foreign  Secretary  Anthony  Eden,  speaking  in  House  of  Commons 
on  December  21.  states  that,  "There  are  two  possible  forms  of  sanc- 
tions: Ineffective,  which  are  not  worth  putting  on;  and  effective, 
which  means  a  risk  If  not  a  certainty  of  war.  No  one  can  con- 
template any  action  of  that  kind  In  the  Far  East  unless  they  are 
convinced  that  they  have  overwhelming  force  to  back  their  policy." 
(New  York  Times,  December  22,  1937.) 

Jantjaht   1938 
january  6.  president's  letter  opposing  war  reftrendtjm 

Speaker  Bankhead.  on  January  6,  reads  the  President's  letter  to 
the  House  in  which  he  characterized  the  war-referendum  resolution 
as  "incompatible  with  our  representative  form  of  government." 
He  stated  further: 

"Such  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  as  that  proposed  would 
cripple  any  President  In  his  conduct  of  our  foreign  relations,  and 
It  would  encourage  other  nations  to  believe  that  they  could  violate 
American  rights  with  impunity."  (State  Department  Press  Re- 
leases, January  15,  1938,  p.  99.) 

JANUARY    8.    HUTLL'S    LETTER    OPPOSING    WAR    REFERENDUM 

On  January  8  Secretary  Hull  addressed  a  letter  to  Congressman 
McReynolds  in  which  he  said: 

"It  Is  my  Judgment  that  under  our  present  form  of  government 
'of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people,'  our  foreign  affairs 
can  be  conducted  far  more  efficiently  from  the  standpoint  of  keep- 
ing this  country  out  of  war  than  would  be  at  all  possible  under  tne 
operation  of  any  such  plan  as  the  Ludlow  resolution  proposes. 
After  the  fullest  consideration  I  am  satisfied  that  this  plan  would 
most  seriously  handicap  the  Grovernment  in  the  conduct  of  our 
foreign  affairs  generally,  and  would  thus  impair  disastrously  Its 
ability  to  safeguard  the  peace  of  the  American  people."  (State 
Department  Press  Releases,  January  15,  1938,  p.  100.) 

JANUARY    10.    WAR    REFERENDUM    REJECTED 

January  10.  House  rejects  Ludlow  war  referendum  amendment  by 
vote  of  209  to  188.  (Congressional  Record,  January  10  1938  pp. 
282  83.) 

JANUARY    10.   SENATE  REQUESTS   DATA  ON   AMERICAN    INTERESTS   IN   CHINA 

The  Senate,  on  January  6.  approved  Senate  Resolution  210.  re- 
questing information  from  the  State  Department  on  American 
Investments,  nationals,  and  armed  forces  in  China.  Secretary  Hull 
writes  Vice  President  Garner  in  reply  to  resolution  on  January  10: 

"There  is  a  broader  and  much  more  fundamental  interest  which 
Is  that  orderly  process  in  international  relationships  be  maintained." 
(State  Department  Press  Releases,  January  15.  1938,  p.  101.) 

JANUARY     11.    THE    PRESIDENT    ANNOUNCES    THAT    PHILIPPINE    ECONOMIC 
TIES    ARE    TO    EXTEND    TO    1960 

A  plan  for  cushioning  the  economic  Impact  of  Independence  on 
the  Philippine  Islands  has  been  agreed  to  in  principle,  and  only 
the  details  remain  to  be  worked  out.  President  Roosevelt  announced 
today.  The  projected  arrangement  envisages  a  gradual  Imposition 
of  American  tariffs  against  Philippine  products  from  now  until 
about  1960.  he  explained.     •     •      • 

Ab  outlined  by  the  President,  the  plan  would  envisage  the  reten- 
tion for  a  certain  number  of  years  of  a  preferential  tariff  for  the 
Philippines,  for  which  there  Is  adequate  precedent  in  existing 
relations  with  Cuba.     (New  York  Times,  January  12,  1938.) 

JANUARY     13.    UNITED     STATES     NAVAL     VESSELS     TO     VISTT     SINGAPORE 

Navy  Department  reveals  on  January  13  that  three  American 
cruisers  will  attend  ceremonies  at  opening  of  new  British  naval 
base  at  Singapore.  February  14,  at  the  Invitation  of  the  British 
Government.     (New  York  Times,  January  14,  1938.) 

JANUARY    28.    MESSERSMITH   DISCUSSES  "LAW  AND   ORDER"  IN  STATEMENT 

ON    FOREIGN    POLICY 

Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Messersmith.  speaking  before  annual 
meeting  of  the  National  Council  of  Jewish  Women  in  Pittsburgh, 
January  26,  says: 

"Beyond  our  frontiers  we  are  already  on  the  defensive;  and.  In- 
credible as  it  may  seem,  the  forces  undermining  law  and  order 
appear  not  to  be  content  with  interfering  with  our  lawful  activities 
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and  the  rights  of  our  citizens  beyond  our  frontiers  but  aro  nraking 
attacks  on  our  ld{al.s  and  inswiitinns  from  wsthm  'he  country 
Us.  ;f  ■  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  January  29,  1938.  pp. 
181    189.) 

JANUARY     28.    THE     Pr.EilDENT'S     MESSAGE     TO     CONGRESS     ASKS     A     N.AVAL 

INCREASE 

In  his  message  to  Congress,  January  28.  the  Pr':^sident  .'^ays: 
"Artf-quritp  di;':en.se  means  that  for  the  protection  not-  only  of  our 
coa.'-;'s  but  also  of  our  communities  far  removed  from  the  coast  we 
must  keep  any  potential  enemy  many  hundred  miles  away  from  our 
cuntir.eiital  limits. 

"Wc  cannot  .issum'-  th  it  our  defense  would  be  limited  to  one 
ocean  and  one  coast  and  that  the  oUier  ocean  and  the  other  coast 
wouki  with  certainty  be  safe.  We  cannot  be  certain  that  the  con- 
necting; Inik— the  Panama  Canal — would  be  -afe.  Ad'-quatc  defense 
aff.  c  13.  therefore,  the  .'-iinulLaneous  dfi'e.M-^r,  ^f  ev(  ry  part  of  the 
United  Statf---  of  An^.erica."  (State  Department  Press  P.eleases, 
Jaiiu.try  29.  19:18    pp    190   191  ) 

JANUARY    28.    STATE    DEPARTMENT    PROTESTS    JAPANESE    INSfLT    IN    CHINA 

S'.ate  Department:,  on  January  28.  publishes  protest  against  slap- 
pir^g  of  Th.rd  dtcrttary  Alhsmi,  of  American  Emba.ssy.  "in  Nanking 
b.-  Japane.se  soid.cr.  presented  to  Japanese  Government  January 
17  lotate  Deparrment  Press  Releases,  February  5.  1938.  pp.  196- 
197  )  -  1  1 

JANUARY     il.    LEAHY    TESTIFIES    ON    WH.VT    NAVY    IS    FOR 

Adm-iral  William  D  Leahy,  on  January  31,  testifies  before  Hou.-e 
Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  that  the  Navy  must  be  "maintained  at 
a  s'.ren^'th  which  will  prevent  a  serious"  challenge  by  anv  nation 
oi-  nations  to  any  of  America's  vital  national  pclinos,  which  will 
insure  respect  by  foreign  states  and  their  people  for  cur  citizens 
abroad  and  which  will  make  an  attack  on  any  part  of  our  territory 
t'uj  costly  and  too  ha;'ardous  for  any  foreign  nation  or  nations  to 
attempt"  i  Hearing  befcjre  the  Committee  on  Naval  Affairs  of  the 
Hou.se  of  Representatives.  January  31,  1938.  p.  1940  ) 

JANUARY    .11      PRESIDENT    SPEAKS    OF   OUR    RESPONSIBILITY    TO    THE    W'ORLD 

Speakina:  to  a  group  of  Protestant  clergymen  he  is  receiving  at 
the  White  House,  the  President  on  January  31  expresses  his  srati- 
fication  over  the  "spiritual  awakening"  which  has  come  about  in 
America.  "It  makes  me  realize  more  fully  that  we  do  have,  in 
acid.tion  to  the  duty  we  owe  our  own  people,  an  additional  duty  to 
th"  rc-t  of  the  world.  Things  have  been  going  on  in  other  coun- 
tries^—things  which  are   not  spiritual   tn   any  sense   of   the   word 

and  that  is  putting  it  mildly.  ♦  *  •  I  must  make  a  cnfe-sion. 
I  end  not  realize  until  the  last  few  years  how  much  influence  Amer- 
ica has  in  the  v.orld.  I  did  not  really,  deep  down  in  my  heart, 
believe  very  much  m  church  missons  in  other  lands.  Today  I  do  " 
(New  York  Times.  February  1.  1938.) 

February  1938 

FEBaUARY      1.    PITTMAN     STATES     FOREIGN     POLICY     AS     NONINTERFERENCE 

AND    NONINVOLVEMENT 

Senators  Johnson  and  Borah  criticize  the  "vague  and  dangerous 
trend"  of  our  present  foreign  policy.  In  reply.  3('nar<- t  Pittm an  de- 
clares our  policy  lo  be  or."  of  "noninterference  and  nonintervention 
in  the  dom-^sti-:  relations  of  other  governments."  (Congression\l 
Rtc(jRD    February  1,   1938.  p    132G  ) 

P-FBRUARY    5.    UNITED    STATFS    WARNS   JAPAN    ON    WARSHIP    BUILDING 

Un.tcd  States  Joins  Britain  and  France  in  serviiiij  notice  on  Japan 
that  three  powers  will  scrap  existing  limitations  on  battle.-hips  and 
cruiser  building  unless  Japan  agrees  by  February  20  to  divu!-.;e  naval 
biulcimg  plans  and  abide  by  qualitative  limits  of  Lond.jn  Naval 
Tiiaiy  of  1936.  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  February  5 
1938) 

FEURUARY     5.    NEWI^PAPERS    REVEAL    SECRET    VISIT     OF    CAPTAIN     INCERSOLL 

TO    LONDON 

No  clear  light  a-^  yet  has  been  thrown  on  'he  visit  h^re  (London) 
last  month  of  Capt.  Royal  E.  Ingersoll.  head  of  the  United  States 
Navy  W.\r  Plans  Division.  •  •  •  AlthcuL'h  the  Embassy  denies 
reports  that  he  used  a  false  name  on  his  pas.-port.  it  is  a  fact  that 
hi-  d  d  n-n  u.^^  his  title,  and  he  was  known  at  the  Admiralty  either 
a.s  Mr   Smith  or  else  watch  ctficer. 

His  presence  in  London  was  ordered  kept  secret,  and  even  now, 
after  the  visit  has  been  revealed  by  Wa«hinct(^n.  both  the  Emba.ssy 
and  the  Admiralty  are  preservim::  the  strictest  silence  on  ilie  pur- 
pos.^  of  the  visit  It  is  indicated  that  these  orders  came  direct 
from  President  Roo-evelt.     (New  York  Times.  February  6.  1938  i 

FEBRUARY      7.    SENATOR     JOHNSON      ASKS     IF      WE      HAVE     ALLIANCE     WITH 

G?>EAT    BRITAIN 

Senator  Hiram  Johnson  introduces  formal  resolution  demanding 
that  Secretary  of  Suite  "advi.e  the  Senate  whethi-r  m  not  ao.y  alli- 
ance. at;reement.  or  unde.-stand'ng  ex^st--.  or  is  contemplated'  with 
Great  Britain  relating  to  war  or  the  p.issibility  of  w.ir ,"  I  Congres- 
sional Ufcord.  Febiuary  7.  1938.)  Secretary  Hull  answers  with 
catai.-orical  ci.  nial.  (Department  of  State  Press  Ki.'loases,  February 
12    1'..33.  p    251.) 

FEDRU.\RY    8.    NEW    IN3USTKIAL-I50BILIZATION    BILL    INTRODUCED 

Ft-l.Tuary  8,  C  irgre.'^sman  M\y  introduces  new  industrial-mo- 
bilization bill,  H  R  9391  (Ct)NGREssioN\L  Record,  Fcljruary  8. 
1938.  p.  1679  (  Tins  bill,  allegedly  aimed  at  taking  the  protitsout 
of  war.  did  nothin«  but  give  its  blessing  to  the  idea.  Actually,  the 
bill  prop-'scd  to  clothe  the  President  with  authority  for  a  virtual 
dictatorship  over  the  economic  life  of  the  Nation  m  time  of  war. 


FEBRUARY    9      "GOODWILL"    MLSSION   TO    ARGENTINA 

Six  Army  bombers  are  sent  to  Arttentina  to  help  celebrate  In- 
auguration of  Dr  Robertc  M  Ortiz  as  President.  (New  York 
Times.  February   10,    1938  ) 

FEBRUARY    7     10.    REPRESE.NTATIVE    I.TT>LOW    ASKS    WH\T    NAVY    IS    FOR 

Representative  Ludlow  asks  Secretary  Hull  '•Whether  all  of  the 
ships  and  auxiliary  services  provided  ftjr  m  the  proposed  program 
are  regarded  as  necessary  for  dt  tense  of  our  homeland  and  our 
possessions,  or  whethtr  'he  program  contemplates  tl.e  use  uf  some 
of  the  units  in  cooperation  with  any  other  nation  ni  any  part  of 
the  wrrld."  Secretary  Hull  di-nies  that  we  have  any  "under- 
standings" or  "alliances"  and  adds  that  "While  avoiding  any  alli- 
ances or  entangling  commitments,  it  is  appropriate  and  advisable, 
when  this  and  other  countries  have  common  interests  and  com- 
mon f)hjectivcs,  for  this  Government  to  exchange  information 
w.th  governments  of  such  other  countries,  to  confer  v.iili  tho.se 
governments,  and.  where  practicable,  to  proceed  on  parallel  lines, 
but  re.servmr:  always  the  fullest  freedom  of  Judgment  and  right 
of  independence  of  action."  (State  Department  Press  Rehascs 
February    12.    1938.    pp     251    255  ) 

I-EBRUARY     15.    PRESIDENT    WARNS    OF     WAR    ON     BOTH    COA-STS 

"On  February  15,  1938,  the  President  in  his  press  conference 
assureil  the  country  that  it  w.is  imnortant  •  •  •  to  reni'-m- 
ber  *  •  »  we  micht  be  faced  wi'h  a  war  ^n  both  sides  of 
the  continent."      (And  So  To  War,  by  Hubert  Hrrrini'.  pp    .53-59.) 

FEBRU\RY     11.    VIN.SON    PROPOSES    ST.\TE.MKNT    CK    .NAVAL    POLK  Y 

Congr^'s  man  Vinson  proposes  an  amendment  to  naval  bill, 
stating    United    States    naval    policy      Amendment    says    in    part: 

"It  is  declared  to  be  the  fundamen'al  naval  policy  of  the  United 
States  to  maintain  an  adequate  Navy  in  sufliclent  strenijth  to 
guaid  the  continental  United  States  by  affording  naval  prott>c- 
tion  to  the  ccast  line,  in  both  ocean.s  at  one  and  the  same  time; 
to  protect  the  Panama  Canal.  Alaska.  Hawaii,  and  our  Insular  jios- 
sesslons:  to  protect  our  commerce  and  citizens  abroad;  to  main- 
tain a  Navy  m  suthcient  strength  to  guarantee  our  natmnal  .--rcur- 
ity.  but  not  for  aggression:  to  insure  our  national  integrity,  and 
to  support  our  national   policies. 

"It  IS  further  declared  to  be  the  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  an  adequate  na\al  defense  means  not  only  the  protection  of 
our  continental  coast  line,  the  Canal  Zone,  Alaska.  Ha'Aaii  and 
our  insular  po.ssessions,  but  also  a  defense  that  will  keep  any 
potential  enemy  awav  from  our  shores  (New  York  TIiiks  Feb- 
ruary  12.   1938  ) 

TEBRUARY    24.    ANOTHER    INDUSTRIAL-MOBILIZATION    Pll  T,    INTRODUCED 

On  February  24.  the  industrial-mobilization  bill,  introduced  by 
Congressman  May  on  February  8.  was  withdrawn  and  a  substi- 
tute bill  introduced.  H  R  9604  (  Congre.ssional  Rucord.  Febru- 
ary 24,  1938.  p  2408  )  This  bill  is  sub.stantially  tlie  ..ame  as  pre- 
vious May  bill,  see  page  15. 

FEBRUARY    25.    UNITED    STATES    HOLDS    JAPAN    RESPONS13LE    FOR    INJURIES 

TO     AMERICANS 

February  25.  1938.  Ambassador  Grew  delivered  to  the  Japanese 
Forei.;n  Office  a  note  .serving  notice  tliat  Japan  will  be  held  re- 
sjjonsible  for  all  injuries  to  Americans  or  their  interests  by 
Japanese  armed  forces  In  China  The  .American  note,  according  to 
the  summary  released  by  the  Slate  Department,  assured  Japan 
that  "there  rests  upon  Ameri'-'an  ofTiciaLs  and  other  .American  na- 
tionals in  China  no  obligation  whatsoever  to  take  precautionary 
mea.sures  requ<-sted  •  •  •  if  American  nationals  or  property 
are  itijured  m  con-equence  of  the  operations  of  Japanese  armed 
forces,  the  United  States  Government  will  be  compelled  to  attribute 
to  the  government  controlling  the  armed  forces  responsibility  for 
the  damage."     (And  So  To  War,  by  Hubert  Herring,  p    GO  ) 

March  1938 
march  2.  pill  introduced  for  withdrawal  from  far  ea.st  war  zones 
Senator  Fr.^zier.  on  March  2,  introduced  S  3574,  requiring  witli- 
draw-ai  of  all  American  nationals,  troops,  and  naval  vessels  from 
Far  East  war  zones.  (Congrlssional  Record.  March  2  1938  D. 
2660.) 

M.ARCH    2      WAR    PROFITS    BILL    ATT.^CKED    AS    DANGER    TO    DEMOCR.ACY 

Defended  by  a  majority  of  the  House  Military  Affairs  Committee 
as  "a  '^tatf^ment  of  broad  policies  •  •  •  seeking  to  avoid"  lems- 
latif;^  in  advance  of  war.  the  May  bill  was  bitterly  attacked  by  the 
minority  |  Maverick.  Anderson,  and  Kvalej  m  an  accompanying 
rt  port  (Congressional  Record.  March  2.  Iii38.  p.  2721),  as  "unneces- 
sary, full  of  preten-e  •  •  •  and  a  .•,< nous  danger  to  d'^mocracy. 
It  does  none  of  the  things  it  says  it  does  It  takes  absolutely  no 
■profits  out  of  war,'  it  'equalizes  burd'-ns  of  war'  in  no  manner 
whatsoever:  it  docs  not  'promote  peace.'  Yet  in  its  title  it  claims 
to  do  -ill  these  things.'  "  (Wa.shlngion  Information  Service,  March 
15.    19,18.  p-  7  ) 

MATCH       4      HULL      KAYS      OTTl      FOREICN       POLICY       IS       NEUTRALITY       AND 

NONINVOI.VhMI  NT 

On  March  4  Secretary  Hull  made  public  a  memorandum  in 
American  foreign  policy  during  the  last  5  years,  m  which  he  said, 
'We  avoid  entering  into  alliances  or  entan^^lint:  commitments  but 
we  believe  m  cooperative  effort  by  peaceful  and  practicable 
means.  •  •  •  This  Government  has  scrup>ulousIy  adhered  to  the 
fundamental  principle  of  neutr-ility;  it  has  tollowecfa  policy  of  non- 
liivolvcmcnt  and  uonparticipatiou  In  conllicts  within  and  between 
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other  nations."     (State  Department  Press  Releases.  March  5    1&38. 
pp    2S3  292.) 

MARCH     12      CEE.MANY    MABCHE5    INTO    AUSTRIA 

Au.strla  collapses  as  independent  state.  (New  York  Times  March 
13.  1938  ) 

MARCH        14.        M'NTTT       C.VLLS       FOR       REEXAMINATION       OF       PHILIPPINE 

INDEPENDENCE 

Paul  V  McNutt.  High  Commissioner  to  the  Philippines  declared 
In  a  Nation-wide  broadcast  on  March  14  that  the  whole  question 
of  Philippine  independence  "should  be  reexamined  in  the  light  of 
recent  disquieting  world  events"  In  private  conversations  he 
voiced  his  personal  opinion  that  Philippine  independence  would  be 
a  trakzedv  '  for  the  United  States  and  the  islands.  (Washington 
Information  Service.  March  15.  1938,  p.  3.) 

MARCH    17.  HULL  OLTLINXS  PRTNCIP1X8  OF  AMERIC.\N  FOREIGN  POLICY 

In  a  speech  before  the  National  Press  Club  on  March  17  Mr  Hull 
f^niri 

"On  July  16,  1937.  I  Issued  a  public  statement  setting  forth  the 
fundamental  prtncples  to  which  our  Government  adheres  m  the 
formulation  of  its  foreign  policy.     •     •     • 

"The  m.ost  important  of  these  principles,  which  are  Indispensable 
to  a  satisfactory  inlernaiional  order,  are  as  follows: 

"Maintenance  of  peace  should  be  constantly  advcx-ated  and 
practict-d 

"All  nationF  should,  through  voluntary  self-restraint,  abstain  from 
ii.-e  of  force  m  pursuit  of  policy  and  from  interference  In  the  internal 
aJIairs  of  ether  nation." 

All  nations  should  seek  to  adjust  problcmF  arising  in  their  inter- 
national relations  by  processes  of  peaceful  negotiations  and 
agrt  enient. 

"A!l  nations  should  uphold  the  principle  of  the  sanctity  of  treaties 
and  of  faithful  observance  of  International  agreements. 

Mfdificaticn  of  provisions  of  treaties,  when  need  therefor  arises, 
should  be  by  orderly  processes  carried  out  In  a  spirit  of  mutual  help- 
fulness and  accommcHlallon 

"Each  nation  should  respect  the  rights  of  others  and  perform 
scrupulously  its  own  established  obligations:  in  brief.  International 
law  and  the  spirit  which  underlies  it  must  be  revitalized  and 
stieniTthoned 

Steps  should  be  taken  toward  promotion  of  economic  security  and 
Ethblllty  the  world  o\er  through  lowering  or  removal  of  baiTlers  to 
ii.ternational  trade,  according  to  effective  equality  of  commercial 
opportunity,  and  application  of  the  principle  of  equality  of  com- 
mercial treatment. 

"National  armaments  should  be  limited  and  be  progressively  re- 
duced: at  the  same  time,  realizing  the  necessity  for  maintaining 
armed  forces  adequate  for  national  security,  each  nation  should  to 
that  end  be  prepared  to  reduce  or  Increase  Its  own  armed  forces  In 
proportion  as  reductions  or  increases  are  made  by  other  nations. 

"Apart  from  the  question  of  alliances  with  others,  each  nation 
should  be  prepared  to  engage  In  cooperative  effort  by  peaceful  and 
practicable  means  in  support  of  these  principles. 

•  •••••• 

"The  crucial  issue  today  is  whether  these  principles  will  be  vital- 
ized and  be  firmly  established  as  the  foundation  of  an  international 
order,  or  whether  International  anarchy  based  on  brute  force  will 
inundate  the  world  and  ultimately  sweep  away  the  very  ba.ses  of 
civilization  and  progress      •     •     • 

"On  August  17.  and  with  frequent  reiteration  thereafter,  I  stated 
that  we  did  not  intend  to  abandon  our  nationals  and  our  interests 
m  China. 

"From  time  immemorial  it  has  been  the  practice  of  civilized 
nations  to  afford  protection  by  appropriate  means  and  under  the 
rule  of  reason  to  their  nationals  and  their  rights  and  interests 
abroad.  This  pwlicy  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  throughout  the  existence  of  our  country. 

•  •••••• 

"In  a  world  in  which  the  rule  of  force  has  not  as  yet  been  firmly 
and  surely  rupplanted  by  the  rule  of  law,  it  is  the  manifest  duty  of 
a  great  nation  to  maintain  armed  forces  adequate  for  its  national 
defense.     •      •      • 

"It  is  my  considered  judgment  that,  in  the  present  state  of  world 
affairs,  to  do  less  than  is  now  proposed  would  lay  our  country  open 
to  unpredictable  hazards.     •      •     • 

"•  •  •  Prudence  and  common  sense  dictate  that,  where  this 
and  other  nations  have  common  interests  and  common  objectives, 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  exchange  information  and  to  confer  with 
the  governments  of  such  Oiher  nations  and,  in  dealing  with  the 
problems  confronting  each  alike,  to  proceed  along  parallel  lines — 
this  Government  retaining  at  all  times  its  independence  of  judgment 
and  freedom  of  action.     •      •     • 

"In  the  present  far-eastern  emergency  we  have  consistently  col- 
laborated with  other  peace-seeking  nations  in  the  manner  I  have 
just  described.  I  have  said  often,  and  I  repeat  again,  that  in  this 
ccllabcratlon  there  is  not  a  trace  of  alliance  or  Involvement  of  any 
sort.     •     •     • 

"We  have  afflrmed  on  every  possible  occasion  and  have  urged  upon 
all  natlcms  the  supreme  need  for  keeping  alive  and  for  practicing 
sound  fundpmental  principles  of  relations  among  civilized  nations 
We  have  never  entertained  and  we  have  not  the  slightest  Intention 
to  entertain  any  such  notion  as  the  use  of  American  armed  forces 
fcr    policiiig   the   world.'     But   we   equally  have   not   the   slightest 


intention  of  reversing  a  tradition  of  a  century  and  a  half  by  aban- 
dcnine  cur  deep  concern  for  and  ctir  advocacy  of  the  est;^bllshment 
everywhere  of  international  order  ujider  law."  based  upon  the  well- 
reccgnized  principles  to  which  I  have  referred.  It  is  cur  profound 
conviction  that  the  most  effective  ccntributicn  wliich  wt.  as  a 
nation  sincerely  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  can  make — in  the 
tragic  conditions  with  which  cur  people,  in  common  with  the  rest 
of  mankind,  arc  confronted  today — is  to  have  this  country  respected 
thrcughcut  the  world  for  integrity.  Justice,  good  will,  strength,  and 
unswerving  loyalty  to  principles 

"The  foregoing  is  the  essence  of  our  foreign  policy.     •     •     • 
••••••• 

"•  •  •  The  interest  and  concern  of  the  United  States — whether 
in  the  Far  East,  in  any  other  part  of  the  Pacific  area,  in  Eurcpe.  or 
anywhere  else  in  the  world — are  not  measured  alone  by  the  number 
of  American  citizens  residing  in  a  particular  country,  or  by  the 
volume  of  Investment  and  trade,  or  by  exceptional  conditions  pe- 
culiar to  the  particular  area.  There  is  a  much  broader  and  more 
fundamental  interest,  which  Is  that  orderly  processes  in  interna- 
tional relationships,  based  on  the  principles  to  which  I  have  referred, 
be  maintained. 

••••••• 

"It  would  be  absurd  and  futile  for  us  to  proclaim  that  we  stand 
for  international  law,  for  the  sanctity  of  treaty  obligations,  for 
nonin-ccrvention  in  internal  affairs  of  other  countries,  for  equality 
of  industrial  and  commercial  rights  and  opporttinities.  for  limi- 
tation and  reduction  of  ai-maments,  but  only  in  one-half  of  the 
world,  and  among  one-half  of  the  world's  population.     •      •      • 

"Tliose  who  contend  that  we  can  and  should  abandon  and  sur- 
render principles  in  one-half  of  the  world  clearly  show  that  they 
have  little  or  no  conception  of  the  extent  to  which  situations  and 
developments  in  any  part  of  the  world  of  today  inevitably  affect 
situations  and  conditions  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

"•  •  •  we  will  continue  to  give  full  and  sincere  adherence 
to  the  fundamental  principles  which  underlie  international  order: 
we  will  continue  to  urge  universal  acceptance  and  observance  of 
these  principles:  we  will  continue,  wherever  necessary  and  In  every 
pr.'xctlcable  and  peaceful  way.  to  cooperate  with  other  nations 
which  are  actuated  by  the  same  desires  and  are  pursuing  the  same 
objectives:  we  will  persevere  in  appropriate  efforts  to  safeguard 
our  legitimate  rights  and  Interests  in  every  part  of  the  world:  and 
we  will,  while  scrupulously  respecting  the  rights  of  others,  insist 
on  their  respecting  our  rights."     (New  York  Times,  March  18.  1938.) 

MARCH    18.   KENNEDY   IN    LONDON   SAYS  OUH   POLICY    MISUNDERSTOOD 

Ambassador  Kennedy,  speaking  before  the  Pilgrims'  dinner  in 
London  on  March  18,  said:  "My  country  is  unwilling  to  bind  Itself 
to  any  course  of  action  in  the  future  without  an  opportunity  to 
examine  the  situation  in  the  light  which  then  envelops  it. 

"It  seems  to  me.  to  judge  from  conflicting  and  contradictory  re- 
ports which  reach  us  from  abroad,  tliat  thls^attitude  of  the  United 
States  is  not  well  understood.  In  some  quarters  it  has  been  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  our  country  would  not  flght  under  any  clrcum.- 
Btances  short  of  actual  Invasion.  That  Is  not  accurate,  in  my 
opinion,  and  It  is  a  dangerous  sort  of  misunderstanding  to  be  cur- 
rent just  now.  Others  seem  to  Imagine  that  the  United  States 
could  never  remain  neutral  in  the  event  a  general  war  should  un- 
happily break  out.  That,  I  believe.  Is  Just  as  dangerously  conceived 
a  misapprehension  as  to  the  other."  Department  of  State  Press  Re- 
leases. March  19.  1938,  p.  388  ) 

MA&CH  21.  HTTLL  STATES  SPANISH  EMBARGO  WILL  STAND 

In  reply  to  a  letter  from  Raymond  L  Buell  made  public  March 
22,  in  which  Mr.  B'jell  pointed  out  that  the  conditions  which  caused 
the  President  to  issue  the  proclamation  on  which  the  Spanish 
embargo  rested  had  ceased  to  exist.  Secretary  Hull  wrote:  "I  am 
of  the  opinion  that  there  has  been  no  change  in  the  situation  In 
Spain  such  as  to  warrant  the  President  in  revoking  his  proclama- 
Uon  of  May  1,  1937."  •  •  •  Furthermore,  the  "joint  resolution 
of  C!ongres8  approved  January  8,  1937  (Spanish  emt«rgo)  •  •  • 
Is  likewise  still  in  force."  (State  Department  Press  Releases  March 
26,  1938,  pp.  39&-39&.) 

MARCH       21.    UNITED      STATES      ASKS      INDEMNITIES      rOR      "PANAT"      AND 

MERCHANT    VESSEU5 

United  States  submits  Indemnity  note  to  Japanese  Government, 
March  21,  "regarding  the  attack  upon  the  U.  8.  8.  Panay  and 
American  merchant  vessels  on  December  12.  1937,  by  Japanese 
armed  forces."  and  asks  a  total  indemnity  of  $2,214,007.03.  {Panay 
was  convoying  American  oil  tankers.)  (State  Department  Press 
Releases.  March  26,  1938,  p.  410.) 

MARCH  31.  UNITED  STATES  AND  BRITAIN  ABANDON  35,000-TON-BATTLESHIP 

LIMIT 

Department  of  State  Issues  note  saying  that  the  United  States 
"finds  It  necessary  to  exercise  the  right  of  escalation  reserved  in 
paragraph  (1)  [of  the  1936  London  Naval  Treaty]  and  of  effecting 
a  departure  from  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  treaty. 

"The  above  action  is  motivated  by  the  fact  that  upon  the  receipt 
of  reports  to  the  effect  that  Japan  is  constructing  or  has  authorized 
the  construction  of  capital  ships  of  a  tonnage  and  armament  not 
In  conformity  with  the  limitations  and  restrictions  of  the  treaty, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
Japanese  Government  and  the  Japanese  Government  did  not  choose 
to  furnish  Information  with  regard  to  its  present  naval  construction 
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(State    Department    Pro-s 


or    Its    plan?    for    future    cnn.=trurtion. 
Releases.  April  2,  1938.  p.  437  ) 

Britaai  takes  Piirr.e  action.  France  "will  persist  in  respecting;, 
insufar  as  regards  naval  construction,  the  qualitative  limitaticn.s 
fixed  by  xhe  Treaty  of  London  so  long  as  no  continental  power 
departs  from  that;  standard."  (State  Department  Press  Releases. 
April  2,  1938.  pp.  437  438  ) 

April  1938 
april   13.  ambass.\dor  wilsons  speech  in  berlin 

Speaking  to  the  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Berlin  on 
April  13,  Ambassador  Hugh  R.  Wilson  said.  "There  are  people  m  our 
country  who  believe  that  we  would  under  no  circumstances  go  to 
war;  there  are  al>o  people  who  believe  that  our  participation  :n 
any  major  conflict  is  inevitable.  Neither  of  them  can  be  sure  cf 
their  asserlicns."  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  April  16,  1938, 
pp    432  486  ) 

APRIL      18.    PRESIDENT     ASKED    TO     NAME     TREATY     \aOLATORS 

Congressman  Srott.  one  of  the  leadlnj?  supporters  of  the  "quaran- 
tine' policy.  Introduced  Hou.se  Resolution  465.  "reputedly  admini.s- 
tratlon  .>upp<^)rted"  (New  York  Times.  April  19.  1938)  a.=;king  the 
pTfslden*  to  name  the  nations  that  have  violated  treaties  tn  wJilch 
the  !;nitefj  State<?  Is  a  party  i Cononm^irm m.  flrrrmv.  April  ]H. 
)U^iH  p  54&9  I  Th*?  foUowins;  day  the  President  read  n  prepared 
=;«at'-mM)t  to  th*"  ptess  ronf'TeDce  Me  "reralled  that  fhis  Of'V»'Tn- 
TufT}*.  hjis  aJTC^'/s  Kiippf,ri^(i  tnnwim»t}C*'  of  Jnternafionfi)  iav/  nwl 
(itiif^  '  nttd  th^  pTotnf/l.Um  '/f  pfurtr  thrryif<(h  f.h*  nn/ltf.a!  'f  Trt*-finn 
itn  PI  I  ft,i  itttU-  Hpppit't'tfif^i  '    Wt'brrtit  p*««)n«;  '>Ti  'p'M^U)t\  ipiUtt^t.' 

Vi#-y,<./)    ()»*   '*/t,'itt<Ufti   '/f    iftit   VHtiUrn)>tf   tn"/ff\    ■*>«>»    'eftt,\/»*UfUr 

tit^K<n*'    ttrf)i/tU/i    n/iv*'f«K'(y    Aprti    Jtt      n:otiiMr*>*u>»iAt.    Ufj'nat, 

Aj/f(|  ■//)    V    f'I'-fi  I 

Ai<tm   Ji    t'ur/iii/tttr  uArn  utt-rAi  iiv  itpAmtmH  tuuMtu/"  w/»,'im  vt/MAif 

(Ht  Api.)  21  I'loid'fit  It'/'/'x'Vi'Ji  IM  it  i>r«e*  t>,i.trr<tnf  ■  v/k*'^ 
r<  (w  <;iftr;«ii»(.»ttl'/ii  wuh  itu'  W«-Ulri*lMy  A/l,  ««  t*"  hi«a  d'/Jn*  U<(iitf 
H'-  iiripli'd  ihiji  Ills  ;ipt>liriiiiur»  to  Hi>iiifi  h;«d  not  f>«i'ri  <-niiMly 
.  .iM.-(,i<  t-ry  nut  hi  d«'rlin«-d  to  ^\vf  much  corjiJ'jri  to  thi«»<*  l<-tidu.,{ 
thi  tnovi'riniit  fur  u  UiauK*'  in  policy  m  ihi-*  lime  Thf  rifUiraliiy 
law,  he  ^.iid  had  two  (;bjfctive«>  lo  ki't'p  the  United  Hiii'^s  out  of 
war  and  to  avoid  giving  aid  to  one  *-ide  against  the  other  in  arin''d 
(oi.tlicis  ai;ywU<ri  While  the  law  had  b«en  ditTlcult  to  iipcra'e,  Iv 
felt  that  neutrality  had  been  applied  to  Spain  as  well  as  was  possible 
u.'idcr  the  ati.  and  to  change  the  act  now  would  violate  the  second 
objective  By  indin-ction  he  implied  that  it  wc>uld  not  be  possible 
to  apply  the  act  against  Cli'rmany  and  Italy."  i Washington  Iiuor- 
mation "Service,  May  1,  1938,  p.  2.) 

May   1938 
may  2.  nye  resolltion  to  liit  spanish  embargo 

Senator  Nye  introduced  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288  to  lift  the 
embi^rgo  anrl  al'.ow  export  of  mumtions  to  Spa'n  on  a  cash-and- 
carry  ba'is  on  May  2.  (Congressional  Rfcord.  May  2.  193K,  p  6017.) 
T:ibl"d  by  vote  of  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  alter  ciin- 
mittee  received  letter  from  Secretary  Hull  opposing  change  in 
present  law.  (State  Department  Press  Releases.  May  14.  1938.  pp. 
57a  579  ) 

.\L^Y     7.    HULL    DENIES    ARMS    SHIPMENTS    TO    GERMANY    VIOLATE    TREATIES 

Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull  vigorously  defended  administra- 
tion foreun  policy  at  an  unusual  press  conference  today,  when  he 
clashed  with  Drew  Pearson,  coauthor  of  a  newspaper  column  entitled 
"Washington    Dally    Merry-Go-Round."     •      •      • 

The  issue  involved  American  neutrality  policy,  and  especially  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  in  issuing  export  licenses  for  shipment 
of  munitions  to  Germany,  which  Mr.  Pearson  had  asserted  was  m 
violation  of  treaties  and  law.  This  Mr.  Hull  emphatically  denied. 
(New  York  Times,  May  7,  1938.) 

MAY   20.    REPORT  ON   PHILIPPINES RE   EXTENSION  OF  PREFERENTIAL  TRADE 

RELATIONS 

Report  of  Joint  Preparatory  Commission  on  Philippine  Affairs 
(signed  In  Washington  May  20)  provides  for  an  extension  of  prefer- 
tntial  trade  relations  until   1960. 

"The  basic  plan  underlying  the  recomendations  of  the  committee 
is  that,  instead  of  as.sessing  the  full  tariff  duties  on  each  other's 
prixlucts  in  1946,  the  two  countries  will  then  a.ssess  25  percent  of 
their  prevailiiiL:  rates  of  duty,  and  thereafter  annually  increase  these 
rates  by  5  percent  of  the  prevailing  duties,  until  the  complete 
elimination  of  preferences  Is  brought  about  at  the  close  of  the 
Vear  1960."  (State  Department  Piess  Releases,  May  21,  1933,  pp. 
603  604.) 

RL\Y      28.    HULL      REMINDS      GERMANY      AND      CZECHOSLOVAKIA      OF      THEIR 

OBLIGATIONS 

An  urgent  reminder  for  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia  to  observe 
their  obligatioiis  under  the  Kellogg-Briand  Pact  and  compose  their 
difficulties  by  peaceful  means  was  issued  unexpectedly  by  Secretary 
of  State  Cordill  Hull  today  in  a  statement  referring  to  the  central 
Eurojican  situation  as  "critical"   (New   York  Times,  May  29.   1938>. 

Secretary  Hull's  statement  says:  "That  pledge  is  no  less  binding 
now  than  when  it  was  entered  into."  (State  Department  Presi>  Re- 
leases, May  28,  1938,  p.  619.) 


Jtne  1938 
jlne  1.  iirll  expresses  concern  to   tapan  ovfr  intfrhirfnte  with 

AMERICAN     RU.Iirs 

Secretary  Hull  sends  note  to  Japan  expressing  concern  <  ",  er 
Interference  with  pniperty  and  other  rl'^'hts  i-f  missionaries  and 
bu.-^.nessmen.  (State  Department  Press  Releases.  June  4  1938  i  n 
635  637  I 


JfNE       1.    WFlLES 

Acting    S*'cretary 
general  bombing  of 


PRUTK.STS     BOMi:iNC     OF     CIMI  IAN     TOI'T"!  ,^TI(  ;N 

nf  State  Sumner  Welles  ]  rotests  tli.it  "any 
m  extensu'e  area  when^m  tivre  n-nKci  .i  large 
population  in  jjeacetul  pursuits  is  contrary  to  every  principle  of  law 
and  r,i  humanity.  "  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  June  4  1938 
pp    642  643  ) 

JUNE     3.    HriL     CAI  LS     FOR     "WORLD     ORDER     BASED     ON     LAW" 

Speaking  before  the  Tennessee  Bar  As.sociation  on  Ju:\c  3.  Secre- 
tary Hull  called  for  "strong  and  united  '  backing  of  a  program  to 
re.'-tore  throughout  the  wnrld   the   principles  r{  "order  under  law" 

"The  rise  of  international  i'.ntrchy  '  and  savagerv'  makes  u'-g-nt 
the  need  for  action  to  rever.se  the  i)reseiit  disastrous  trend.s.'  '  he 
declared      •      •      • 

Drrlarlng  "isolation"  not  only  a  '  bitter  Illusion  '  but  h.irm'ul 
and  (Hnt">rou«  to  (he  Nation  as  well.  Mr  Mull  wf-nt  on  to  outline 
thf  Urilled  8ta'-es  prevram  U'T  world  c'lojjfra'ioii       •      •      • 

In  me»«urefi  words  the  .H<rr/ti,rv  denouriced  '  aruirehv"  nrifJ  tr>i'fd 
the  «tneTK«'f>c^  of  intfrniit l^'-ri.Tl  ord'-r  under  law  wMh  fh"  ri«e  of 
M'/)i(/»'K,fi   *u,tp  »h/>  tyurk    A«p«      •      •      • 

'"ihp  m' **  lfr»p'/Tt  »>»f  tJf',r,Utn  r»o-w  tf  i.tf  n'ltnc  th"  huruini  t'trf  • 
f,p  O'liufPtl,   '  »s   «>(/♦♦   '/f   f^ti.tiU*h>tii(    Uit'ftKii'nti    M."    %"tUt     M*   U>p 

u/*/)< »  )»*      •     #     ♦ 
'/  I  itti  v^>»h  I'/t  '/itf  tt/tn,ifi  /,/,  UH1P  irt'it'/ut  "/«»»!*  n,i4tt  ''I  ^H-  « 

!<♦"»'>    i/i   4U">ll*^'lU    ij,  ff,*«*    l/tn>i  ,\.iUk    M(.4    Ih   mfitnt.    •/(    tjii-if    ifnm- 

««         I, oil    MM]    HA'/-4lt4  t'lltdrlll 

•  A'<>^H|{/<t;        I/,        l*/h|JVl*        0«tl//(,«J        l»',|M(i//0        MkOOld        !.'/< 

nunl-/   iltf/tiKir    ii«   ,,f    i4iiy   |i  ftoi'jii*   li.    (/(«.   <o<<r.r.J»   of    ri«iio(,«    »/■»« 
Would   ii()(/.*ir  our  hJxIK)'   to  "  r(<»' I  our   o^,»i  «nii>/*         i  N<  w    Vork 
JuH'-  4    I'Jiti  I 


'J  I//W  e 


iimrku    wtATrm 


<>t4     hA-niMMir 


AHD    i,nr/,r  uunAim   ac*»»; 
■I'  in  tO".», 

1')ii'  l'riu<<l  Siiifeft  and  (Ui'.ii  UrifHiri  will  iitinounr/-  nhcrCy  un 
riMrfi'iKfiii  of)  the  ui//-  i,t  new  so;n-rbai tk-hiim  and  thf  h.ivy  /ini* 
that  they  \m11  carry    a  H'ate  n<p,T(mc;i'  ollli  lal  sa.d   <ud.iy 

The  <  ttlcial  could  not  tell  dctaiU  of  the  au'r<-(in<-nt ,  hot  r<'llabl«» 
information  indicated  that  it  wi  wld  be  somewhat  along  the  lines  of 
the  rtctnt  Amencan  I)^(Jpo^■ll  for  4.'j.000-tf>n  ships  urnud  v.itii  ifl. 
inch  guns.      iNew  York  Times,  June  6,  1938  ) 

JUNE    6      SAYKE    CoNDEMN.S    SUPINE    INACTION 

When  forces  of  lawlessness  are  abroad,  supine  inaction  in  effect 
m"an..  siding  with  evil  against  the  good.  The  stroiij^est  cncnura  ;■>- 
ment  which  can  be  given  to  lawless  aggressors  is  to  make  it  quite 
clear  that  they  have  nothing  to  fear  from  those  with  power  to  with- 
stand  them. 

The  United  Slates  cannot  afford  to  be  a  cipher  at  tins  rrurlal 
moment  of  the  world's  history.  We  must  be  resolute  and  iir-pared. 
If  nece.ssa'-y.  to  withstand  the  aggression  of  the  lawless  iN.w  Ycrk 
Times.  June  7.   1938  ) 

JUNE     11.    HULL    DISCOLTIAGES    SALE    OF    AIRPLANES   TO    JAPAN 

The  United  States  is  taking  measures  to  discourage  the  sale  of 
American  airplanes  to  Japan  because  of  the  repeated  bombing  of 
the  Chinese  civilian  population  at  Canton  and  ether  cities. 

This  was  revealed  today  by  Cordell  Hull.  Secretarv  of  State,  who 
said  the  policy  was  to  let  everyone  know  that  this  Govermnent  con- 
demns the  aerial  attacks  and  material  encouragement  of  them 
through  supplying  means  for  the  operaticiLs.  The  position  is  being 
made  known  repeatedly,  he  added,  to  foreign  countries,  to  the 
American  people  at  home,  and  especially  to  the  manufacturers  of 
bombing  planes.      (New  York  Times,  June  12,  1938  ) 

JUNE    13      YARNELL   REAFFIRMS   POLICY   OF   PROTECTION 

Admiral  Harry  E.  Yarnell,  commanding  the  American  Asiatic  Fleet. 
has  "reaffirmed"  the  American  policv  of  protecting  American  citiz.ns 
wherever  th'-y  might  be  found  in  Chinese  territory. 

Navy  officials  said  that  Admiral  Yarnell  m  reaffirming  the  policy 
previously  enumerated  by  the  State  Department  had  reiterated  that 
Japanese  military  authorities  must  hold  them.selves  responsible  for 
attacks  on  American  property  and  lives  under  all  circumstances. 
(New  York  Times,  June  14.  1938.) 

August  1938 
august  11.  united  states  and  britain  e.xtend  holdings  in  pacific 

by  joint  agreement 
On  Aucrust  11  United  States  and  Great  Britain  announce  they 
have  "agreed  to  set  up  a  regime  for  the  use  in  common  of  the  islands 
of  Canton  and  Enderbury  m  the  Phoenix  group  and  for  the  employ- 
ment of  these  islands  for  purposes  connected  with  internal lonal 
a-,  iation  and  comn.unicatlon.  with  equal  facilities  for  each  party."' 
(State  Department  Press  Releases.  August  13.   1938,  p.   114.) 

AUGUST     16.    HULL    SPEAKS    FOR    ADHERENCE    TO    INTERNATIONAL    LAW 

Speaking  over  the  radio  on  August  16.  Secretary  Hull  d.-clarrd 
that  "the  reestablishment  of  order  under  law  in  relations  among 
nations  has  become  imperatively  necessary."  Our  program  is  "eco- 
nomic reconstruction;  adherence  to  the  basic  principle's  ot  int(Tna- 
tioual  law  as  the  guiding  and  governing  rules  of  conduct  among 
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ratl-ns":  "respect  fcr  ard  chenance  of  treaties  [including  modl- 
ficatlrnl":  "abstenticn  from  the  use  of  force":  and  from  —  inu'r- 
Icre-.ce  m  the  internal  affairs  cf  other  nations':  reduction  cf 
armaniei-.is:  "coUribc ration  between  and  amo:  g  rcpresenia-ivcs  cf 
the  nations":  "mtcrnaticnal  cooperation  "  lor  the  "advancemeni  cf 
this  proeTam." 

"Wh.ilever  may  be  our  own  wishes  and  hopes,  we  car. rot  when 
tli'-re    IS   trouble    el-.cwhcrc    e.:pect    to   rcmro.n   unaffected     •      •      • 

"When  the  diL-.n;t\  cf  f.ic  hum.in  scu!  is  denied  in  Lreat  p;irts 
cf  the  v,or!d.  and  when  that  denial  !<;  m.adc  a  slogan  u::der  which 
propaganda  is  set  in  moiion  and  armies  take  the  field,  no  one  of 
u;-  can  be  sure  that  his  ccuntry  cr  even  his  heme  is  safe."  (State 
Dcp.irtmcnt  Press  RcUarc.  Ati^ust  20.  10?8    p    117  ff  ) 

ALCVST     13      PRESIDENT     .MAKEJ     PLEUuE     TO    CAN.VDA     OX     DEFENSE 

Speaking  at  Kingston.  Ontario,  on  Augu^^t  18.  the  President  said: 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  Is  part  cf  the  siiterhrod  of  the 

British  Empire  I  give  to  ycu  a.=surance  that  the  people  of  the 
United  StaK-s  will  not  stand  idly  by  'if  dom.natlcn  of  Car.ariian 
poll  Is  thre  itened  by  any  other  em.pire  '  (State  Department  Press 
Releasee.  August  23,  1833.  pp    123   123  ) 

AUGUST    19     MOPES  OI»POSE8   MKtTRAI.ITT    APTLICATIGM  BECAUSl  OT  VAMAOZ 

to    THAOX 

S-crefurv  of  Comm'-rce  R'.prr  en  Augti*?  19  said  ftfcordlnft  to 
th^  Mew  To-*  T\mr<t: 

Ft 'TO  th'  pf'Tii  of  ^\p-w  cl  tmc\en  rorrm<«Tr#.  Mr  Roprt  s«i<l. 
n  PTP  fn'jet  iil**v«  h^  U<^ti  m<o  ('■u'\nerh'urr,  fh^t  ^v^n  s  Um- 
f-frnry  apTht,e.ftf,prtt  'ii  pr-fn,<.*nu   ffJsl»/.f)«  nwir  r^<i)f  if>  »  pt^tnm- 

tt*^  i  tf»»»«f'-f  f<1  ith^m  it'Ttfy  fh>«  n.->ir,'tf  U,  at^t,*  '/<h*f  »,»tk/li 

(i-    .PlttU,'!,'    »*'.«    tl    Hnt,t,iiP    *»»uh    •*.>J    )(.    |/«»< 

tJh  r,«o<fi»)  j^l'.lH.'U  »  •  •  t-'i  t,U')tr'  '  .i.li  (Mil  M  rM!«»4  to,/|»(/.H 
tl.r     i»«*irtM/«l»      lUiVU-t:*     Of    IfUjt**    M    »     %iUiie,    uf    IU»    htt)fi»lf     of 

HI  lU  .  f<ttiinni  tUfu.firt  j»fM*.  #v#ryo»>#  j/r'^ljil/tu  lU"  k:i(U'<tt>  of 
titn<:t»  uhii  <!»»■  fl.ltMtiJ  'o»n|)l!al,<#  ll.ifi-wl'h  l?Vt:ryo(»«r  (littrtnt 
U.ii<  ilitra  txf  !»••  <ii(twulu*«  Hi  ii.t4rr»»ji w-onJ  (rude  uod  r^v.jy  lui 
w.eh*-*  to  luise  ijw-  buidt't)  of  fer^t«(n^nt«  rtnuAed  <f  hghlfi»td 
PiffuultiM  h**t;in  only  wh»-n  11  u  kcuijht  to  pus*  from  ilic  f.4:ld  of 
init-nut-n*  intii  thm  of  action  or  mure  coiurt-t«-ly,  wi.ul  Ife  to  bt- 
done  fct)  thitt  (he  evcntik  in  tin?  developinenl  of  which  It  u  very 
difficult  to  etabli.sh  Individual  or  nuiional  re.-pouj>iO»lltie*  -  will 
i.ot   ccntrad.ci  the  good  Inten'iou* 

'The  rep^'ritcd  alllrmatlon.  especially  on  the  part  of  the  great 
pov.  ers.  of  the  principle*  advocated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Interertur.l  or  sentimental  adhesion  of  many  to  the  said  pnncipU's, 
thfir  inclusion  in  many  treaties  between  nations  or  In  a  document 
cf  greater  eccpe  aiming  nt  dettnlnp  the  rules  of  life  common  to  all 
states,  will  have,  we  believe,  the  effect  of  a  certain  moral  pressure, 
but  will  produce  rather  limited  practical  action.  We  would  be 
mistaken   If  we   were  to  expect   Im.portant   results   therefrom. 

"Now.  In  the  political  field.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask  whether  the 
Internationalism  of  our  days  is  a  factor  of  peace  or  of  war.  It  seems 
to  ur,  that  internationalism,  covering  as  it  does  pronounced  lean- 
ings towLU-d  national  imperialisms,  is  a  source  of  complications  and 
danger*-  The  idea  cf  the  supernational  organization  and  the  tend- 
ency toward  "world  citizenship'  ere  either  essentially  erroneou?  and 
hun^.aniy  impossible  or  are  so  far  removed  from  present  ccndiuons 
that  they  can  only  act — even  if  the  fact  noted  above  did  not  exist — 
as  perturbing  elements. 

•  *••••• 

"In  commenting  at  length  on  the  note  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Portuguese  Government  did  not  Intend  to  indicate  solutions  or 
the  best  way  to  find  them.  This  would  be  an  excessive  presumption. 
However,  the  nations  arc  attached  to  false  ideas,  and  have  taken  the 
habit  of  entrusting  the  solution  cf  grave  external  problems  to 
vagTie  formulas  and  inconsistent  combinations:  and  to  acknowledge 
by  means  cf  an  impartial  examination  the  Innnity  of  the  efforts 
made  in  that  direction  appears  to  this  Government  to  be  the  first 
step  and  the  indispensable  preparation  of  the  ground  for  any  con- 
structive work  "  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  September  18, 
1937,  pp.  229-234.) 

OCTOBEH  1938 

OCTOBER      3-26.    rOTTR      IMPORTANT      POLICY      PRONOtTNCEMENTS WELLES 

SAYS    TIME    IS    RIPE    FOR    NEW    WORLD   ORDER 

October  3 :  Under  Secretary  Welles,  in  a  Nation-wide  radio  broad- 
cast, voices  the  opinion  that  "today,  perhaps  more  than  at  any  time 
during  the  past  two  decades,  there  i.=  presented  the  opportunity  for 
the  establishment  by  the  nation.^  of  the  world,  of  a  new  world 
order  based  upon  Justice  and  upon  law.  (Washington  Information 
Service,  November  1,  1938.  p.  1.) 

AMBASSADOR     KENNEDY     CALLS    ON     DICTATORSHIPS    AND    DEMOCRACIES     TO 

COOPERATE 

October  19:  Ambassador  Kennedy,  in  a  Trafalgar  Day  speech  In 
I>:)ndcn.  expres.sed  the  view  that  "it  is  unproductive  for  both  demo- 
cratic and  dictator  countries  to  widen  the  division  now  existing  be- 
tween them  by  emphasizing  their  differences  which  are  self -apparent. 
Instead  of  hammering  away  at  what  are  regarded  as  irreconcilables, 
they  could  advantageously  bend  their  energies  toward  solving  their 
common  problems  by  an  attempt  to  reestablisli  good  relations  on  a 


world  b.ksif."     (Washington  Information  Service,  November  1.  Ui38, 

p.  1.) 

EOOSr-.  ELT  DPCLARES  NO  PEACE  IF  N.ATIOXS  ATKDPT  THREAT  OF  WAR   POLICT 

Oc-ober  25:  President  Roosevelt.  In  a  speech  to  the  New  Ycrk 
Herald  Tribune  Forum  on  World  Affairs,  declares  that  "there  can  be 
no  peace  if  national  policv  ad.-'pts  as  a  de'iberate  instrument  the 
threat  cf  war.  •  •  •  Greater  reassurance  than  can  bo  given  by 
words  must  be  provided  if  we  arc  to  be  re:ie\Td'  cf  the  necessity  cf 
mere  .-,ng  our  cwn  militar.-  a-  d  naval  e-tat:iisiim.^:ats.''  (Wa^Jiing- 
toa  Information  Service.  November  1.  1938.  p.  1.) 

STATE    nrPARTMENT    RrVEALS    TEXT    OF    NOTE    TO    JAPAN 

October  26:  State  Department  makes  public  full  text  of  a  not© 
presented  to  Japan  on  October  6.  calling  attention  to  repeated  viola- 
tions cf  the  open-door  principle  by  Japan  and  hinting  at  poss.blo 
reprisals  if  Japan  fai.s  to  take  prompt  and  effective  measures  to 
safeguaid  legitimate  American  rights  and  Interests  in  China. 
I  Washington  Infcrmation  Service.  November  1.  1938.  p.  1  ) 

OCTOBKR    26.    PRXSIOENT    RC^FFIRMS    MONROE    DOCTRINK 

A  .strong  reaffJrmatlcr  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  which  the  Buencs 
Aires  Conference  declared  whs  a  doctrine  for  all  the  American 
•tJi*'-*.  w;(»  found  In  President  Roosevelt '•  rp^ech  of  October  28.  in 
Which  he  said.  "We  are  drt^-rmWiiKl  to  vi"*  every  etMlenvor  In  order 
ihtt;  the  WeM^-rn  M«T>i«phere  may  work  out  its  own  lnl«Tff  1mi*»<1 
MlvntK.n  >n  th«>  Jichf  M  its  nwii  inf^rrelfitrd  «iprTiei>ce.  "  <WiMih- 
iUfUn>  iDformrtfton  ftervkr,  1*(f*ftnhfr  1.  JMH.  p  4  ) 
»ttrtm»  an   miAtt  turtA^tf^rtrt  nmff*rp  t.tp'-mt  lutnnm  tim  ntntiAntm 

•('/VfcMliMi  7     07ArM,  IH*AtH»4».t$r  MAKM  Utt^tUHMfkimmt  TO  iArAI*  o« 

HUHf  t>p«ritru'i)t  malt'k  npr^-fimiUimti  ffwrntw^r  7  rt^urdmn 
navkt-'uiion  riKht*  on  ttte  Vi»n«fi!*  Itivtr  Hituv  BniUh  una  iTfiu'h 
fclupping  u  bihti  ftdected  by  the  Jupmu'c^  rennciiond  on  ihr  nvir 
iniflu-  below  Hankow,  pftralk'l  but  iu)t  ul«;ntical  noi««  wrre  dflivi-red 
In  Tokyo  by  ih«!  thite  Oovfriimfutfc.  iWftbbington  luforniuiioti 
Bervice,  Novtmbcr  15,  1938,  p.  5) 

LA7r    NOVEMBER TOUB    MAJOR    rOKCIUN -POLICT    DEVELOPMENTS 

T?ie«e  developmenta  include: 

Amba.'^'.ulor  Wilson  recalled  from  Berlin:  "(I)  Tlie  return  pf 
Hugh  R  Wilson,  our  Ambassador  to  Berlin,  for  'consultation  at^d 
report'  and  the  subsequent  departure  of  Dr.  Hans  Dieckcff.  the 
German  Ambassadcr."  (Washington  Information  Service,  December 
1,  1938,  p.  1.) 

New  defense  prcKrram  formulated  rapidly:  "(2)  The  rapid  formu- 
lation of  the  administration's  all-ombraclng  national-defense  pi^o- 
gram."     (Washington  Information  Service,  December  1.  1038,  p.  1.) 

British  trade  agreement  signed:  "(3)  Tlie  signing  of  the  long- 
awaited  trade-agreements  program  with  Great  Britain  and  Canada." 
(Washington  Information  Service,  December  1,  1938,  p.  1  ) 

Japan's  reply  to  "open  door"  note  of  October  6:  "(4)  Japan's  reply 
to  Secretary  Hull's  'open  door'  note  cf  October  6,  In  which  Tokyo 
affirms  11.=^  rurpc=o  to  establish  a  'r.ew  order'  In  east  Asia."  (Wash- 
in^'ton  Information  Service.  December  1,  1938.  p.  1.) 

NO^TMBER     27.    AUSTRIAN    DEBT    SFTVICE 

United  States  holds  Germany  responsible  for  Austrian  debts. 
Calls  attention  to  fact  that  Germany  is  servicing  similar  Austrian 
debts  to  European  nations.  Germany  denies  legal  responsibility 
and  declares  Germany  does  not  have  export  surplus  with  United 
States  to  make  foreign  exchange  available  for  debt  service  in 
United  Siates.  United  States  objects  to  discrimination.  (State 
Department  Press  Releases.  December  3,  1938,  pp.  pp.  375-379.) 

NOVEMBER    29.    PHILIPPINES 

Joint  Preparatory  Committee  on  Plilllppine  Affairs  declares 
advancement  of  Independence  date  would  Increase  difficulties  of 
Philippine  adjustment  problem.  Recommends  negotiations  of 
treaty,  to  effectuate  recommendations  applicable  to  period  after 
independence.  (State  Department  Press  Releases,  December  3  1938 
p.  383.) 

December  1938 
december  10.  berle  denies  military  alliance  op  americas 
The  second  Indication  of  restraint  (first  was  President's  denial 
of  "pump  priming"  in  armaments  program)  came  on  the  eve  of 
the  opening  session  of  the  Eighth  Pan-American  Conference  at 
Lima,  in  the  form  of  a  broadcast  by  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Adolf  A.  Berle,  Jr.  In  a  carefully  wcrded  statement,  Mr.  Berle 
declared  that  the  United  States  had  no  thought  of  "proposing 
a  military  alliance"  among  the  nations  of  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
"It  is  perfectly  plain,"  he  added,  "that  the  American  Continent 
does  not  feel  that  a  system  of  military  alliances  is  needed"  for 
the  defense  of  the  New  World.  (Washington  Information  Service, 
December  15.  1938,  pp.  1-2.) 

DECEMBER      15.    WELLES     PROTESTS     ANTI-JEWISH     DECREE     LAWS 

On  December  15,  Acting  Secretary  Sumner  Welles  made  public 
another  sliarp  note  protesting  against  tbe  applicaUon  of  Germany's 
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anti-Jpwl=h  drcrP"  laws  to  AnT^riran  citi/'ens      (Washington  Infor- 
n.at.cn.  Scrvico.  D>-C'^n.ber  15.  1938.  p    3.) 

DECEMBFR     15.    $25,000,000    CREDIT    TO    CHIN.^ 

Evidence  of  a  stiffer  policy  l.-  found  In  the  $25,OO.^.ono  credit 
extended  to  China  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  en  Do.  i  mber  15. 
coupled  with  the  announrenent  by  Secretary  MonTfnihau  tl-.^t 
th"-  Treasiiry  viil  continue  to  allow  credits  acalnst  Chinese  t;old 
hfld  in  this  cc'intiy.  (.Washington  Information  Service.  January  4, 
19:i9,  p.  2  ) 

DECEMBER     2  1.    ST.\TE     DEP.\RTMrNT     RE.TFCTS     JAP.^NESE     THESIS 

Evidence  of  a  stlffer  policy  l.«s  found  in  th*^  State  Department  note 
of  December  31  to  J.ipan,  firmly  rejecting  the  Japanese  thesis  that 
a  "new  order"  has  arisen  in  eastern  Asia,  and  reservin,^  "all  rights 
of  the  Uinted  S'.ate-  as  they  exist."  (Washington  Infurmat'on 
Service,  January  4.  1339.  p.  2.) 

Janu.ary    1939 
"janu.^ry.  the  president's  message  to  congress  on  methods    ■short 

OF     WAR" 

In  Pros.dont  Roosevelt's  messai^c  to  Coneress  the  President  fur- 
ther r'antied  the  position  taken  in  his  Chicago  speech,  and  ex- 
tended the  thecrj"  set  forth  there.  In  his  mes.sae;e  the  President 
not  only  expressed  his  attitude  toward  "agt^res^or  nations,"  but 
advocated  a- tion  apalnst  the^e  "aef^ressors."  The  President  stated: 
'Sword.--  may  be  futile,  but  war  is  not  the  only  means  of  com- 
manding a  decent  respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind.  There  are 
many  meth'ds  short  of  war.  but  stronger  and  more  eifective  than 
mere  words,  of  hrin-iin:?  heme  to  aggressor  governments  the  aggre- 
gate' sentiments  of  our  own  people. 

"At  the  very  least,  we  can  and  should  avoid  any  action,  or  any 
lack  of  action,  which  will  encourage,  as.-ist,  or  build  up  an  aggressor." 
(Wa.'jhini;t>:n  Information  Service.  January  4.  1939.  p.  l.i 

STEPS  TOV.-ARD   A   POSiTI'.  E  POLICY-    PITTMAN   ASKS   COUNTRY   TO   0,>-:TRACIZE 

JAPAN 

The  public  statement  on  January  1  by  Senator  Pittman.  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  R"lations  Committee,  decldnng  that  if 
the  Japanese  Government  does  not  make  a  satisfactory  reply  to 
recent  State  Department  notes,  this  country  should  ostracize  the 
Japanese.     (Wa.-hingion  Information  Service.  January  4.  1939.  p.  2  ) 

UNITED  STATES   REJECTS  GERMAN   PROTEST  ON   ICKES'   SPEECH 

The  blun":  rejection  of  Germ.any's  protest  ag.-dnst  the  speech  of 
Secretary  Ickes,  and  the  tentative  decision  not  to  send  .^mbass ador 
HuL'h  Wilson  back  to  his  post  until  the  German  Government  gives 
sa'isfactory  assuratice  that  American  citizens  will  not  be  discrimi- 
nated against  on  grounds  of  race  or  creed.  (Wa.-hington  Informa- 
tion Service    Jaiuary  4.  1939.  p,  2.) 

EXPORT-IMPORT     DANK     OPENS     COMMERCIAL     CREDITS     TO     LATIN     AMERICA 

The  opening  of  commercial  credits  through  The  Export-Im.p<Tt 
Batik  to  finance  American  exports  in  Latin  Amt'rica  m  competi'ion 
With  German.  Italian,  and  Japanese  trade.  (Washington  Informa- 
tion Service,  January  4,  1939.  p.  2.) 

TURKISH   TRADE   AGREEMENT   INITIALED 

Initialing  en  December  18  of  a  new  trade  agreement  with  Turkey 
(which  lies  in  the  path  of  Germany's  trade  expan-^ie;i  m  the 
Balkans  and  N>'ar  Eas.i  providing  for  unconditional  m()>t-favored- 
na'UHi  treatment.  (Washington  Information  Service,  January  4, 
19  JJ.  p   3.1 

FORTIFICATION    OF   GUAM 

Plans  were  di.scus^ed  for  the  fortification  of  the  island  of  Guam 
In  t'oe  Pacific: 

"A  fortified  base,  while  d'fflcult  to  defend,  would  extend  the 
offensive  power  of  the  American  Navy  well  into  Japane.-e  waters, 
anri  would  doubtless  be  interpreted  in  Japan  as  a  dir-'Ct  threat 
acamsi  that  country  '  (Washington  Information  Service,  January 
15    19.i9.  p.  4  ) 

CRASH    OF    PLANE    wrrH    FRENCH    OBSERVER    IN    CALIFORNIA 

The  airplaiie  cr.'-h  r.ear  Los  Angeles  Involvine:  a  represmtative  of 
the  French  Air  Ministry  aroused  con.siderable  public  curiosity.  In 
a  sfcret  .session  of  the  S^^nate  Military  Affairs  Committee,  the  Presi- 
dent was  r.  pof'ed  to  h.ive  said: 

"Tliat  In  the  event  of  war  in  Europe,  the  frontiers  of  the  United 
States  W(.u!d  bo  in  Prance;  and  that  the  responsible  heads  of 
Eunpean  democracies  know  the  position  of  the  President  with 
respect  *Q  furnishing  supplies  in  time  of  war  •  •  •."  (Wash- 
ington InformatiJii  Service.  February  1.  1939,  p.  4.) 

February  1939 
f-ebruary  3.  pittman  on  the  balance  of  powfr  in  funope 

The  adnimlstration  began  to  formulate  its  program  for  keeping 
America  out  of  v  ar.  On  February  3  Senatiir  PrrxMAN  handed  a 
prepared  statement   to  Washington   correrjx  ndents: 

"The  only  thing,  in  my  opinion,  that  could  prevent  war  in  Europe 
and  the  po"--sibility  of  its  extension  to  the  I'nrcd  States  m  the 
future  would  be  s'lch  an  equal  balancing  of  military  pow^r  that 
neither  side  to  a  contrc.ersy  would  be  wi'ling  to  undertake  the 
ch.mce  of  a  defeat."  (Washington  Information  Service.  February 
15.   1939,  p.  1.) 

FEBRUARY      3.    THU     PRESIDENT     STATES     B.ASIC     PRINCIPLES     OF     AMERICAN 

FOREIGN    POLICY 

President  Roosevelt  stated  in  press  conference  what  he  considered 
the  basic  pruiciples  of  American  foreign  policy:   "We  are  against 


any  entanglms  alliances,  obviously.  We  ar'^  In  favor  of  the  nialn- 
tenance  of  woild  trade  for  everybody-all  nations-including  our- 
selves; we  are  in  complete  syn^.pathy  uitli  iiiiv  and  every  fffcrt 
made  to  reduce  or  limit  armaments.  As  it  Natmn  as  Ameruaa 
people — we  are  sympathetic  with  the  pcacelul  m;iin'en:incc  df 
political,  economic,  and  social  independence  ot  all  natinns  m  the 
world."      (Washington  Information  Service.  February  15,  1939,  p    2  ) 

FEBRUARY     14.     MniiF!     MRPLANES    FO?.    FR.\N!.E 

The  tr^'de  in  war  m.Uerial-  continues  to  mount  On  Febrtiary 
14  the  French  military  mi:-Mc:n  m  the  United  St:it(.-  ar.n-nmced 
the  purchase  of  500  new  v,ar  pl.uies,  at  a  coht  estimated  at  nver 
$•00,000,000.  (Washington  InformaMon  Service,  February  15,  1939. 
p.  3.) 

FEBRUARY    20      PITTMAN'    ATT^CKS    nICT^TORS        OUR    r'FOri.r    WILL    DIE    FOR 
CHHISTIANITY,     MORM.ITY        TUSTICF.     AND     I.IPFiRTY 

Senator  Pittman.  denouncing  dictator  states  as  intent  on  doml- 
n.iting  the  world,  declared  tonight  that  Americans  would  die  if 
necessary  to  prc.>-erve  the  th.lngs  they  "con.^ider  worth  more  tlian 
life." 

Ridiculinc;  the  British  policy  of  ari)ea-ement  and  the  American 
isolationists,  the  Chairman  of  the  Sena'"  Foree.'n  Affairs  Committee 
called  for  a  firm  stand  in  defeii.Ne  of  Aineri<  an  rightb  "throughout 
the  universe." 

"The  policy  of  appeasement  has  not  onlv  been  un.<:uccessful  and 
ultimately  destructive  but  has  been  immoral  It  is  evident  that  a 
perst:n  can  die  but  once,  and  the  jieriod  of  lile  is  limited,  and  tliat 
it  is  far  bettt-r  that  he  die  a  few  days  earlier  for  (^hristian' ty,  jus- 
tice, and  libertv  than  that  he  live  a  little  lontter  in  cowardice  and 
degeneracy  "      (New  York  Times.   Feoruary  21.   1939) 

March  1939 
march    1.  secretary    hull   commented    again   on   the   ludlow    war 

referendum 

He  spoke  as  follows' 

"There  was  no  question  more  acutely  in  the  minds  and  purpo.«e3 
of  the  founders  of  this  Republic  than  that  of  keeping  the  American 
pe<  nle  out  of  war. 

"Mter  the  fullest  deliberation  they  reached  the  cnnclusion  that 
the  i-'pre.sentative  form  of  government  by  the  people  which  they 
established  was  best   calculated   to  accomplish   this  enel 

"Needless  to  say.  experience  has  proved  tlie  wi.sdom  and  the  prac- 
tical judgment  of  the  patriots  and  statesmen  who  founded  our 
system  of  free  institutions,  and  I  believe  that  mo.-t  of  our  people, 
up(  n  careful  examination,  will  desire  to  continue  mialtered  this 
th.orouphly  suecessfvil  system  of  representative  governnient  a.s  tlius 
handed  dowii  to  us  o\Tr  a  period  of  150  years."  (State  Department 
Press  Releases.  M.irch  4.  1939,  p.  i:9  ) 

MARt  H     9.    THE     EXPORT-IMPORT    BANK    ADVANCES    CREDITS    TO    BRAZIL 

Credits  were  advanced  to  Braxil  in  an  emleavor  to  counteract 
F.i.  est    iniiuence    in    Latin    America    and    meet    the    Nazi    barter 

m^enace. 

MARCH      13       ARMS     FOR      I  ATIN      AMERICA 

Senator  PITTM^N  and  Representative  BinoM  introduced  a  bill 
authiirizincr  tlie  War  and  Navv  Departments  to  sell  ordnances,  naval 
vessels,  and  othiT  war  materials  to  Latin  America. 

"The  re.'^olution  permits  transmission  to  Latin  American  repuVMics 
of  "restricted  and  confidential  plans,  specitici^ions.  and  informati'm" 
on  United  States  armaments  sold  to  them,  provided  this  informa- 
tion ho  kept  secret  for  a  year  and  is  not  re'^old  to  any  country  out- 
sifl  •  of  Sou'h  America"  (Washmgtem  Information  Service,  March 
15.   1939.  p    6.) 

MARCH    17.    18-20.    FURTHER    STEPS    IN    ADMINISTRATION    POLICY-    WELLES 

CONDEMNS     "LAWLESSNESS" 

1.  Under  S'^cretarv  Sumtier  W;  lies'  condenmation  of  "wanton 
lawlessness  an^l  arb:trar\-  fnrre  "  en  March  17  (Wa>hington  Inior- 
mation  Service.  April  3.  1939.  p    3  ) 

UNITED       STATES       APPLIES       (.OVtiTfUX  AllANG       DUTIES       AGAINST       GERMAN 

i.MeoKrs 
2    The  Treasurv  Dei'.artmf  nt's  announcement  of  March  18.  apply- 
ing eountervailmi:  duties  nf  25   percent   arain^t    imports  from  Ger- 
many.    (Washington  Information  Service,  April  3.  1939,  p.  3.) 

UNITED    STATES    DLCI  INTS    TO    RLC(U,N!:'E    CONQUEST    OF    C/ECHOSLOVAKIA 

3.  Tlie  S'ate  Departments  formal  note  of  March  20  retissert  ini? 
its  condem.nation  and  declining  to  rieogn:/f  tiie  legality  of  Ger- 
many s  absorption  of  Czechoslovakia,  i Washington  Informatioa 
Service,  April  3.  1939.  p.  3  ) 

April   1939 

APRIL     8.     SECP.FTAr.Y     IILT.L'S     STATEMENT     REGAr.UING     THE     INVASION     OF 

AIBANIA    ON     APRIL     H 

"The  foreibl-  and  violent  inva.  lon  of  Alh;\nia  i-  uncjuestionably 
an  additional  tiireat  to  the  peace  of  the  world.  It  would  be  short- 
sigh-ed  not  to  take  notice  of  this  furtl-.-r  develosmient.  .^ny 
threat  to  peace  seruiu.^ly  eoncern:s  all  nations  and  violates  t'.ie  '.".ill 
of  all  peoples  in  the  world  that  their  governments  shall  lead  them, 
not  toward  war,  but  along  paths  of  peace.  It  is  .scarcely  necessary 
to  add  that  the  inevitable  effect  of  this  incident,  taken  with  other 
.similar  incidents,  is  further  to  destroy  confidence  and  to  undermine 
economic  stabditv  in  every  countrv  in  the  world,  th.us  alfecfng 
our  own  welfare."  (State  Department  Press  Releases.  AprU  8,  1939, 
I  p.  261.) 
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AFRH.    9      "rr    WT    DON  T    HAVE    A    WAR*' 

On   leav.nc  Warm  Springs.  Ga  .  the  President   remarked: 
"111  be  back  :n  the  fall  if  we  don't  have  a  war."     Two  days  later 
the  Washington  Post  editorialized: 

"None  knows  better  than  the  President  that  his  cff.ee  makes  the 
most  casual  public  observation  subj'x-t  to  mtcrpretaticn.  as  a  m.at- 
ter  of  national  policy.  And  no  President  w;i5  e\er  more  sk.iliul 
thnn  Mr  Roosevelt  m  making  the  mest  cf  everv  cpportuuV.y  " 
(Washington  Information  S<'rvice.  April  14.  1939    p  '2  ) 

APRIL      14      PRESIDENT     ASKS     GERMANY     AND     ITALY      FOR      10-TEAR     NON- 

ACCF.ESSION    PLEDGE 

On  April  14  the  President  requested,  in  identical  messp.ges  to 
Ch.incelor  Hitler  anri  Premier  Mu.'^sohni.  a  10-vear  nonaggression 
pledge  frrm  Germa-.y  and  Italy,  m  return  for  which  he'  prom.- 
ls(-d  American  participation  in  a  prompt  di^^cussion  of  the  arma- 
ments problem  :.nd  eccuiomic  matters.  (State  Deparmient  I*r'-ss 
Releases.  April  15.  1939.  p.  291  ff  1 

APRII      15      SLTIPRISE     OP-DER     RETURNS     FLEET     TO     PACTFIC 

Most  of  the  United  States  Fleet  was  ordered  suddenly  today  to 
return  to  the  Pacific  The  rea.-ons  for  the  surprise  order  were 
kepi  secret  by  t"ne  Government  President  Roe).sevc'lt  personally 
approved  the  order,  Wh.tc  House  attaches  revealed  (New  Yo-k 
Times.  April   16.   1939  ) 

APRIL      27      SANCTIONS 

Or.  April  27  Senator  Pittman  "introduced  a  resolution  giving  the 
President  authority  to  embargo  exports  to  or  imp  irts  from  /apan 
or  any  vicl.aor  of  the  Nine  Power  Trcatv."  (Washington  Inior- 
mation  Service.  May  2.   1929.  p.  2  ) 

May  1939 
mat  17.  far-eastern  policy  stiffens 
Am.erican.  Briti  h.  and  French  naval  vessels  were  dispatched 
to  Amcy  and  Ambassador  Grew  in  Tokyo  delivered  a  reply  to 
Jap.u:ese  demands  for  changes  in  the  administrative  status  of 
the  international  settlement  of  Shanghai.  (Washington  Informa- 
tion Service,  June   1,   1939.) 

MAT     27      SErRET.ART     HULLS    SE\-EN-POINT    NELTRALITT     PROGRAM 

On  May  27  Secretary  Hull.  In  identical  letters  to  Senator  Prrr- 
MAN  and  Representative  Bloom,  set  down  a  seven-pcint  neutrality 
program,  which  included  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  (State 
Department   Pi  ess  Releases,  June  3,  1939.  pp.  475  ff.) 

June    1939 

JUNE    7.    VISIT  OF  king    AND   CUHN  OF   CR£AT    BRITAIN   TO    UNITED    STATES 

(State  Department  Press  Releases,  June   10,   1939.  p.  496.) 

JUNE     9.    STRATEGIC     MATERIAI^     PROGRAM     EXPANDED 

President  signs  strategic  materials  bill  providing  for  an  px- 
pendlture  of  $100  000  000  over  a  4-yeur  period  to  acqui'-e  reserves 
of  strategic  material  needed  in  time  of  national  emergency. 

JLTJE     13.    BLOOM    RESOLUTION    REPORTED    TO     HOUSE 

H'^use  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  reports  Bloom  resolution  (H,  J. 
Res  306).  repealing  arms  embargo.  (Washington  Information 
Service,  June  15,  1939.) 

JL^NE   19.    HULX  EXPRESSES  UITnTD  STATES  CONCERN  CN  TITNTSIN  DISPUTE 

At  his  press  conference  on  June  19  Secietary  Hull  issued  a 
statement  expressing  the  concern  of  the  United' States  over  the 
"broader  aspects"  of  the  Tientsin  dispute.  This  statement  was 
Fupported  by  two  protests  delivered  at  Tokyo  on  the  same  day. 
(Washington  Information  Service.  August  1.   1939,  p.  1.) 

JUNE    21.    AMERICAN    DIPLOMATS    IN    CHINA    PROTEST    JAPANESE    BLOCKADE 

On  June  21  Secretary  Hull  announced  that  the  American  Consul 
General  In  Tientsin,  utilizing  a  statement  drawn  up  by  the  local 
American  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  formally  objected  to  the  ad- 
verse effects  cf  the  blockade  on  the  interests  and  general  welfare  of 
the  American  nationals  in  the  city.  Finally,  on  June  22,  Admiral 
Yarnell.  commander  in  chief  of  the  American  Asiatic  Floet,  bluntly 
rejected  a  Japanese  demand  that  American  nationals  and  naval 
vessels  be  withdrawn  from  Swatow,  which  Japanese  military  forces 
had  just  occupied.  Similar  action  was  taken  by  the  British  naval 
comm.ander.  and  additional  British  and  American  naval  ve.-sels  were 
di.putehed  to  Swatow.  (Washington  Information  Service,  August  1. 
1W9.  pp.   1-2  ) 

JUNE    30.    HOUSE   APPROVES    MODIFIED   ARMS   EMBARGO 

Tlio  House,  by  a  vote  of  214  to  173.  rejects  the  administration's 
reque-t  for  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  approved  House  Joint 
Resoiuticn  306  v.-ith  a  modified  embargo  limited  to  "arms  and  am- 
mur.iiion."     (Washington    Information    Service.     August     1,     19^9, 

p.  2  ) 

July  1939 
ji'lt  6.  senate  approves  cotton  barter  with  britain 
Tlie  Senate  on  July  6  passed  S.  2697  designed  to  cTectuate  the 
exehange  of  American  cotton  for  British  rubber,  rpprovcd  by  the 
Senate  on  June  30.  The  measure,  sponsored  by  Senator  Byrnes, 
provides  lor  exchange  of  surplus  agricultural  ccmmcdities  produced 
In  the  United  States  for  reserve  stocks  cf  stratee.ic  and  critical 
niatenals  i>roduced  abroad.  (Washington  Inlormation  Service, 
August  18,  1939.  p.  5.) 
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JULY    14      NrUTR.%LITT    ACTION    DFTERRrt)    BT    SENATE   JOHEIGN    RELATIONS 

COMMITTTE 

Senate  Foreign  Relations  Ccmm.iTree  defers  actcn  en  neutrality 
by  12  to  11  vcte.     (State  Departm^ent  bu:ie::r^   p   43  ) 

JULY     14.    THE    PRESIDENT    SENDS     NEL-TRALITT     REVISION     STATr.MENT    TO 

CCNGRESS 

President  sends  m.essage  to  Congress  tr.-n=m:tting  a  statement  for 
neutrality  revis.cn  by  Secretary  Hull,  which  stated: 

"Those  of  us  who  support  the  lecommendaticns  formulated  for 
the  climunation  cf  the  em.bargo  are  convinced  that  the  arms  embargo 
plays  into  the  hands  of  these  nations  which  have  taken  the  lead  in 
fcu.Iding  up  their  fighting  power.  It  works  directly  against  the 
interests  cf  the  peace-loving  nations,  especiallv  those'which  do  not 
possess  their  own  munitions  plants."  (State  Department  buUetm, 
July  15.  1939.  p.  45.) 

JL-LY   26.    NOTICE  OF  TERMINATION  OF  JAPANESE  TRADE  TREATY 

United  States  gave  notice  that  it  wished  to  terminate  the  Treaty 
Of  Comm.erce  and  Navigation  of  1911  wuh  Japan.  (State  Depart- 
ment bulletin.  July  29.  1939,  p.  81.) 

August  1939 

AUGUST  24.    ROOSE\-ELTS  APPEAL  TO  HrTLER  AND   MOSCICKI  FOR  PF^CK 

President  Roosevelt  appeals  to  Chancelor  Hitler  and  President 
Moscicki.  of  Poland,  fcr  settlement  of  the  Polish  dispute  by  direct 
negotiation,  impartial  arbitration,  or  conciliation.  The  President 
said: 

"Bo'h  Poland  and  Germany  being  scvereifrn  governments.  It  !s 
understood,  cf  course,  that  upon  resort  to  any  cne  of  the  alternatives 
I  suggest,  each  nation  will  agree  to  accord  complete  respect  to  the 
lndpp>endence  and  territorial  integrity  cf  the  other."  (State  De- 
partment bulletin.  August  28,  1939.  p,  157.) 

AUGUST   24     ROOSEVELT'S   MESSAGE  TO   KING   VICTOR   EMMANUEL 

President  Roosevelt  sends  message  to  King  Victor  Emmanuel  of 
Italy  asking  Italy  to  "formulate  proposals  for  a  peaceful  solution 
of  the  present  crisis  •  •  •."  (State  Department  bulletia 
August  26.  1939.  p.  158.) 

AUGUST    25.    SECOND    COMMUNICATION    TO    HITLER 

President  Roosevelt  sends  second  communication  to  Chancelor 
Hitler.      (State  Department  bulletin,  August  26.  1939.  p.  160.) 

AUGUST  26.  MESSAGE  TO  KING  OF  BELGIUM 

President  Roosevelt  expresses  approval  to  King  Leopold,  of  Bel- 
glum,  fcr  Belgium's  appeal  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  (State 
Department  bulletin,  August  26,  1939,  p.  161.) 

September  1939 

september    1.  germant   invades   poland bombardment   of   civ^lia1» 

popu1„ation 
President  Roosevelt  appeals  to  European  nations  to  refrain  from 
"the  ruthless  bombing  from  the  air  of  civilians  in  unfortified  cen- 
ters   of    population     •      •      V"     (State    Department    bulletin    Seo- 
tember  2.  1939.  p.  181.)  '        *^ 

SEPTEMBER    3.    WAR   DECLARED 

England  and  France  declare  war  on  Germany. 

SEPTEMBER   3.   THE   PRESIDENT'S   FIRESIDE   CHAT 

President  Roosevelt  In  a  radio  address  said:  "This  Nation  will 
remain  a  neutral  nation  •  •  •."  (State  Department  bulletin. 
September  9,  1939,  p.  202.) 

SEPTEMBER    5.    PROCLAMATION    OF    NEX7TRALITT 

President  Roosevelt  Invokes  Neutrality  Act.  (State  Department 
bulletin.  September  9,  1939,  p.  203.) 

SEPTEMBER    8.  STATE  OF  LIMITED   NAtnONAL   EMERGENCY 

President  Roosevelt  proclaims  state  of  "limited  national  emer- 
gency."    (State  Department  bulletin,  September  9,  1939,  p.  216.) 

SEPTEMBER     14.    HULL    WARNS    WORLD    ON    NEUTRAL    RIGHTS 

Secretary  Hull  Issued  a  statement  on  September  14  which  «:ald- 
"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  not  abandoned  any  of 
Its  rights  as  a  neutral  under  international  law."  (New  York  Times 
September  15,  1939,  p.  14.) 

SEPTEMBER    21.    ROOSEVELT   ASKS    REPEAL   OF   ARMS    EMBARGO 

President  Roosevelt  requests  Congress  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo 
Of  the  present  neutrality  law.     (H.  Doc.  474,  76th  Cong.,  2d  sess.) 

SEPTEMBER  22.    HULL  WARNS  AMERICAS  GUARD  SAFETY 

Secretary  Hull  speaking  at  the  New  York  World's  Fair  warned  the 
world  that:  "Each  of  our  repubhcs  Is  ready  to  defend  itself  against 
any  threat  to  its  security  that  may  come  from  any  part  of  the 
world."     (New  Y'ork  Times,  September  23.  1939,  p.  10.) 

SEPTEMBER    25.    WELLES    SPE.AKS    AT    PANAMA    CONFERENCE 

Under  Secretary  of  State  Welles  addressing  the  conference 
urged  •  •  •  "desirability  of  our  reaching  some  uniform  stand- 
ards of  approach  with  regard  to  the  steps  which  we  may  individually 
take  in  determining  and  asserting  our  rights  and  obligations  as 
neutrals. 

"There  is  no  moral  justification  for  any  nation  to  loose  war  upon 
humanity  when  the  resort  to  peaceful  procedure  for  the  solution  of 
controversies  or  of  iniquities  is  available."  (New  York  Times. 
September  26,  1939.  p.  16.) 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  COFFEE 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST 


SEVIEMHEK   C6,    BKTTTSH  IS<5rT  BLACI^LIST 

Copies  cf  England's  wid' ly  di5Ci3.-'=rcl  M.'.rkl;.-*^.  contulnin?  the 
names  of  companies  in  all  parts  ci  the  world  that  are  regarded  ii3 
h-r  enemies  becau.-.e  of  alleged  aflaiintion  witla  German  mtrrhanls, 
reached  foreign  trad'-rs  htte  (New  York  City)  yestorcLiy.  The  U.«c, 
containing  close  tn  3G0  n..mo.s.  more  than  ICO  of  which  ai^  indi- 
viduals and  companies  tr:iu;ng  in  Latin  Ameilca,  does  not  include  j 
a  single  United  States  fii-m.  (New  York  Times,  September  26,  193y, 
p.  12.} 

October  1939 
octobfr  2.  americas  set  t-t  sea  safety  zone 

The  Pnnama  Conference  approved  a  declaration  of  "a  fixed 
neutral  z:one  within  which  belligerent  activities  would  be  regarded 
as  a  dangt-r  to  American  peace."  (Nev/  York  Times.  October  3.  1939, 
p    4  ) 

(Newspaper  stories  estimate  the  safety  zone  will  extend  200  or 
300  milfs  otfsho.e  around  the  United  States.  Mexico,  Central  and 
South  America  ) 

OCTOBER      2.    Hl'LL      STATES      UNITFD      STATES     CONTINUES     TO      RECOGNIZE 

POLAND 

Secretary  Hull  announced  on  October  2  "that  the  United 
States  •  •  •  continueb  to  regard  the  Government  of  Poland 
as  in  existence     •      •      •."      (New  York  Times,  October  3.   1939.) 

OCTOBER   4.    AVOID   WAR   ZONES.    HULL    ADVISES   SHIPS 

In  a  statem.^nt  p-iven  out  at  his  press  conference  on  October  4 
Secretary  cf  State  Hull  said: 

"Information  reaching  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in- 
dicates the  probability  th.it  there  m.ay  be  intensification  of  warfare 
on  merchant  shipping  in  Atlantic  and  B^iltic  waters  adjacent  to 
European  belliperent  shores. 

"Tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
legality  of  unre.-itncted  interference  with  American  ships  and  com- 
merce. Neverthele^>,  under  the  special  circumstances  at  present. 
It  is  believed  advi'-able  to  warn  all  American  merchant  vessels, 
except  American  passenger  ships  which  do  not  carry  cargoes  to 
bellisjerents  and  are  engaged  in  bringing  home  Americans  from 
European  countri'^s.  of  the  special  danger  incurred  in  entering  such 
Waters."     (New  York  Times.  October  5.  1939,  p.  15  ) 

OCTOBER    5.    BRITISH    CRITICXZE    SECURITY    ZONE 

A  New  York  Times  dispatch  from  London  says  British  diplomatic 
comment  on  the  proposed  "security  zone"  around  the  American 
Contmefit  is  "critical."  The  dispatch  cites  comm.ent  on  the  im- 
mense difliculty  of  policing  the  zone,  and  cills  its  enforcement  with- 
out "any  sancti'in  in  inleiiiational  law  and  would  amoui.t  to  an  ace 
cf  war."     (New  York  Time-;,  October  5,  1939   p.  12  ) 

OTTOEER     o      BRITISH     OPPOSE    SAFETY    BELT    AROUND    AMERICAS 

This  oppositlrn  fBritl.^h!  took  official  form  tcdiiy  (October  5) 
when  the  British  Ambr'Ssndor  called  on  Secretary  Hull  and  sought 
Information  concerning  th?  neutral  zone  pre  posed  by  the  confer- 
ence meeting  at  Panama.     (New  York  Times,  October  6,  1939,  p   16.) 

CCTOCETI     r,.    BRITI-'^H    .START    CONVOY    SYSTET.I    FROM    SOUTH     AMERICA 

As  a  result  of  the  sinking  of  the  British  vessel  Clement  off  the 
Brazilian  coast,  it  was  revealed  liere  (Rio  do  Janeiro]  today,  a  con- 
voy system  with  escorts  by  warships  will  be  used  in  the  future  to 
protect  all  ships  bound  for  Europe  from  South  American  ports. 
There  Is  now  lorn.aig  here  a  convoy  of  six  French  and  B'-itish 
freighters  dixt'  \->  leave  this  week  under  the  protection  of  British 
crui.sers.     (New  Yjik  Time^,  October  6,  1939,  p.  6.) 

OCTOLSR     5.    ATTORNEY     GENERAL     KETUSSS     WAR-POWER     RULING 

Actornev  General  Murphy  replies  tn  Senate  request  (S.  Res.  185) 
RdopK'd  Septemoer  28.  pertaining  to  the  emergency  and  war  powers 
of  the  President.  The  reply  refused  the  Sonate'-i  request  for  a 
repr"-*  on  th^se  powe-s  and  n^.ereiv  listed  th»^  F*a*utf^s  covering  the 
blluatiou.     (CoNGRE.:siONAL  Record.  October  5.  1939,  p.  109.) 


Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.  Mr.  Srieaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  Interesting 
and  intriguing  editorial  frora  the  Washington  Pest  of  Thurs- 
day, Oc'cber  26,  1939.  Under  the  guidance  of  its  publisher, 
Eugene  Mcy.^r,  the  Washington  Post  has  devcloprd  into  one 
of  the  outstandmsT  newspapers  of  the  United  States.  Its 
brilliant  editor,  Felix  Morlcy,  one  of  America's  greatest  think- 


ei\s  and  in^^rllrctnals.  ha,"^  added  even  more  lu.'^ter  to  it3 
columns.  Its  .stuff  of  scholarly  and  eminently  fair  reporters, 
both  m.en  and  v.omcn,  have  given  complete  coverage  to  ail 
activities  in  Wa.shington.  I  am  proud  thai  such  a  nev,spap«r 
exist.s  in  the  National  Capital,  a  newspaper  the  qiality  of 
which  L^  worthy  of  its  location  m  the  shadow  of  thr  kEjislative 
Halls  of  Congres.s,  a  newspaper  the  editorial  policy  cf  which 
is  transcendently  fair  and  just  to  all  causes  and  individuals 
on  every  oci.'asion. 

I  include  this  editorial  becaa«;p  it  expresses  a  view  enter- 
tained by  the  vast  majority  of  intelligent  and  fair-m.indcd 
citiztnb  of  our  country.  The  editorial  embraces  sentiments 
to  which  I  substantially  adhere  and  is  a  reslramed  warning 
of  the  reaction  of  the  people  of  America  to  the  recent  antics 
of  the  committee  majority.    The  editorial  is  as  fcllowsi 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  October  26,  1939) 

MR    Dirs  EXPLAINS 

Tn  seeking  to  Justifv  pubMcation  bv  his  committee  of  th*^  local 
member.slup  and  mailing;  list  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy.  Chairman  Dies  was  careful  to  state  that  "he  rom- 
mittee  is  not  charmn^  that  the  Guvernm.eiit  employees  affll.ated 
with  the  league  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party."  lie  add^-d: 
"There  is  no  evidence  to  this  effect  " 

It  IS  good  to  have  Congres.-,man  Dies'  disclaimer  of  any  intent  to 
pin  the  Communist  label  on  all  of  the  5(13  Federal  and  District 
employees  wliose  names  are  on  the  publi'^hcd  li.-t.  It  is  certainly 
no  crime,  in  this  democracy,  for  a  citizen  to  belong  to  any  organi- 
zation which  does  not  contravene  the  law.  It  is  neithe-  a  crime 
nor  a  misdemeanor  for  any  Government  employee  to  Joi:  such  an 
organization.  Nor  is  there  any  disgrace  In  being  openly  identified 
with  it. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  having  continuotisly  available 
to  the  public  the  membership  l:sts  as  well  as  the  financial  backing 
of  all  organizations  that  espouse  a  particular  political,  ecrnomie, 
or  social  philosophy,  be  they  conservative  or  radical.  At  least  one 
State — New  York — already  has  a  rule  of  that  kind  on  is  statute 
books.  Only  those  organizations  which  have  somethinc  to  hide, 
wiiicli  to  survive  must  operate  behind  a  carefullv  guarded  cloak  of 
secrecy,  have  a::ything  to  fear  from  tuch  publicity.  Tae  others 
cannct  be  harmed  by  it. 

It  IS  one  thing,  however,  to  have  such  publicity  applicable  to  all 
organizations.  It  is  quite  another  to  single  out  as  the  IDies  com- 
mittee has  done  in  the  case  of  the  local  branch  of  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  a  particular  organ. ijation  lur 
special  action  along  tho^e  lines 

What  was  the  purpose?  E\idently  it  was  not  to  provid?  a  Wlio'a 
V.lio  cf  C'mm.unists  in  the  Governm'>nt  service.  Such  a  list,  if 
autlient'C  would  be  a  valuable  pub.:':-  c;eeume!;t.  and  Mi  Dir ..  at 
one  time  threatened  to  puhli.-h  one.  But  the  present  list  i.>,  by  his 
own  admission,  scmpthing  else  a.'ain. 

If  the  local  branch  cf  the  .^mcrlcan  League  far  Peace  and  Democ- 
racy includes,  as  one  must  now  assume  that  it  dots,  individuals  of 
varying  or  no  particular  political  faith,  why  focub  on  it  at  thib  time 
the  spotligiit  of  publicity? 

An  answer  to  this  quesilcn  is  perhaps  to  be  fotmd  ir.  the  rest 
of  Chairman  Dies'  statement  accompiuiymg  the  pubiiih.d  list  of 
Government  employees  on  the  rolls  of  the  organizati<jn 

In  that  statement,  the  T^xa-  Congre.^^man  indicate^  th  >t  the  in- 
tent uf  piib.icatinn  wes  pv.nitive.  Nine  months  ago.  he  says,  his 
committee  adopted  a  report  in  which  the  Americr.n  Lasue  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  branded  as  a  Communisi-Ironi  urtaniza- 
tlon.  Yet  the  Government  employees  afiiliatcd  with  it  did  not.  aa 
a  result  of  this  report,  re.'.ign.  Having  ignored  the  cciiimittee'a 
warning,  they  are  now  to  be  ptinished  by  having  their  affiliation 
with  an  allecier^ly  "rtd "  organization  exposed. 

Under  the  circumstance?  it  is  difficult  not  to  agree  with  Congress- 
man Dempsey,  that  th"  primary  purpo.se  of  publishing  thf  list  is  to 
"smear  '  a  number  cf  Government  employees  who.  u^^ing  their  own 
Judgment  of  the  nature  and  purposes  of  the  league,  refused  to  quit 
it  as  a  result  of  the  committee's  ukase. 

For  all  of  Its  valuable  labors,  this  action  indicates  that  the  com- 
mittee has  not  y-^t  get  over  that  habit  of  irresponsibility  which 
has  marked  ito  conduct  fiom  the  first. 


Neutrality 
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Mr.  TIBBOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  deepest  sentiments 
In  the  human  heart  is  love  ci  country.  We  in  America  have 
our  easterns  and  cui'  institutiono.    We  have  our  thoughts  and 
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our  method.-;  of  life.  I  hentate  to  think  of  an  American  who 
has  so  l.tlle  luvc  lor  his  coimtry  that  he  could  forget  Amicrica 
and  her  trad.ticns. 

We  m  America  arc  coir-^ervative  in  foreign  affairs,  I  sup- 
po;e,  becau.'e  we  started  with  such  doctrines  as  our  first  Pres- 
ident. Geoise  Washington,  preached,  which  have  made  us 
wary  cf  mingling  in  the  affairs  of  foreign  countries.  Upon 
this  th(oiy  we  do  not  permit  foreign  countries  to  dictate  to 
Ameruan.s  the  policies  and  form  of  government  to  which  we 
will  submit  for  the  welfare  of  the  United  States.  In  the 
course  of  recent  events  our  relations  to  Europe  have  bten 
totally  revolutionized  by  the  temper  of  the  world  with  respect 
to  war. 

There  was  no  glory  in  the  last  war.  There  was  nothing 
that  has  contributed  to  the  American  welfare,  nothing  but 
.-orrow  and  death.  We  have  more  at  stake  than  anyone  else 
in  avoiding  a  repetition  of  the  World  War.  Causes  grow  out 
o!  national  policies  as  well  as  out  of  disputed  rights  of  na- 
tions. Causes  of  war  will  arise  and  will  continue  to  arise 
bt  iween  other  countries.  I  do  not  believe  that  it  is  our  prob- 
lem to  pr(  vent  the.se  cau.ses  from  arising,  but  knowing  that 
ihe  causes  have  arisen,  it  is  our  duty  to  the  American  people 
to  prevent  our  country  from  becoming  embroiled  in  the 
cor.fbcts  of  other  nations. 

The  p?op]e  cf  the  United  States  are  a  prace-lonng  people. 
We  do  not  wish  to  interfere  with  or  harm  in  the  least  any 
other  nation.  We  cannot  barter  away  our  independence  or 
our  .soverngnty.  We  should  never  again  entangle  ourselves 
in  the  evils  cf  Europe.  We  should  never  permit  Europe  to 
intermeddle  with  cur  i^ffairs. 

When  the  United  States  entered  the  great  World  War  in 
1917  three  nr.portant  mea.sures  were  necessary  to  make  cur 
entrance  effective: 

First.  Financial  relief  to  the  Allies. 

Second.  The  raising  of  a  very  large  army  promptly. 

Third.  Sending  that  army  across  the  seas  to  aid  the  Allies. 

In  cur  hapitals  and  institutions  and  on  our  streets  we  can 
see  the  effects  of  our  entrance  into  the  last  war.  We  see 
the  lame,  the  dismembered,  and  the  blind.  This  reminds  U3 
cf  our  promise  to  do  what  we  could  to  prevent  war  in  the 
iuiurc.  It  seems  that  if  we  were  zealous  enough  to  fight  with 
foreign  countries  21  and  22  years  ago  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  a  war  that  was  forced  upon  us,  they  should  be  zealous 
enough  to  cooperate  with  us  now  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
another  such  war. 

During  these  critical  times  we  have  many  serious  problems 
of  our  own,  and  it  is  our  duty  to  maintain  a  vigilance  such  as 
was  proposed  by  President  Washington  in  order  to  preserve 
the  freedom  which  was  transmitted  to  us  by  the  founders  of 
our  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people  are  entitled  to 

understand  more  clearly  what  goes  on  in  our  country  in  the 

nature  of  foreign  propaganda.     In  the  language  of  George 

Washington: 

Against  the  insidious  wiles  of  foreign  influence  I  conjure  you  to 
bilitve  me.  fellow  citizens,  the  Jealousy  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be 
c  instantly  awake,  since  history  and  experience  proves  that  foreign 
inilu.^nce  is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  government. 

I  conclude  with  the  following  editorial  from  the  Johnstown 
Democrat; 

[From  the  JohnstowTi  (Pa.)  Democrat  of  October  25,  1939] 

NOT    UNCLE  SAMS    BUSINESS   TO   FRAME   EUROPE'S   PEACE 

None  of  the  warring  nations  in  Europe  have  drawn  up  a  list  of 
their  war  aims.  Such  declarations,  however,  are  evidently  in  the 
making  When  they  appear,  they  will  probably  carry  features 
d(  signed  to  attract  neutral  and  world  opinion  to  the  causes  they 
represent.  ■» 

If  Europe  is  to  continue  its  war  for  very  long,  the  people  should 
know  "what  all  the  shootin's  fur."  The  American  Declaration  of 
Independence  begins,  you  know,  with  the  proposition  that  "a  decent 
respect  to  the  opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  they  should 
declare  the  causes  which  impel  them  to  the  separation."  Sooner  or 
later  the  war  will  get  around  to  the  stage  where  the  nations  will 
frame  formal  statements  of  what  sort  of  a  settlement  they  propose 
to  make— if  they  win.  Obviously,  the  only  chance  either  side  has  to 
attract  neutral  support  Is  the  promise  of  a  sort  of  world  adjustment 
that  will  make  less  likely  a  repetition  of  1939. 

Just  as  the  outbreak  of  the  present  EJtiropean  war  found  all 
countries  better  prepared  fc#  It  than  In  1914,  so  the  coming  of 
peace,  which  must  fall  soirie  time,  should  find  the  peacemakers 


better  prepared  with  plans  for  a  promising  .settlement.  Dr.  Juli.'in 
Huxley,  the  eminent  biologist  and  writer,  in  a  recent  article  says: 
"Our  present  American  statesmen  must  provide  a  platform  on  which 
the  neutral  countries  can  take  their  stand  with  the  view  of  playing 
an  active  part  In  the  eventual  settlement." 

Of  course,  it  is  necessary  for  the  neutral  countries  to  be  a  bit 
wary.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  induce  Uncle  Sam  to  take  a  seat 
at  the  European  council  table.  We  did  that  once  before — and  to 
our  sorrow.  Those  who  frame  peace  terms  for  Europe  must  assume 
responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of  the  terms.  Many  Americans 
beheve  Europe  mti&t  "learn  its  lesson"  and  that,  therefore,  the 
United  States  should  not  attempt  to  speak  with  a  decisive  voice 
when  Europe  frames  its  ground-arms  program. 

President  Wilson  was  keenly  conscious  of  the  power  the  neu- 
trals could  exert.  Many  of  his  actions  were  guided  by  his  deter- 
mination to  do  nothing  which  would  prejudice  the  position  of  the 
United  States  as  a  pocsible  mediator.  The  democrat  Is  not  enam- 
ored of  the  mediator  role.  We  mediated  once  upon  a  time  between 
Ruisia  and  Japan.  Following  the  mediation,  the  Japanese  staged 
riots  for  the  purpose  of  protesting  against  the  terms  which  had 
been  forced  upon  them.  The  Russians,  in  their  ttirn,  were  con- 
vinced the  United  States  had  "betrayed  them." 

And  so.  while  it's  all  very  well  and  quite  consistent  of  sound 
policy  for  the  warring  nations  to  tell  the  neutrals  what  they 
are  fighting  about,  it  isn't  Uncle  Sam's  business  to  sit  In  and  write 
the  peace  treaties.  Europe  must  learn  its  lesson.  It  has  been 
mulMn'tj  over  its  own  particular  situation  for  at  least  3,000  years. 
Quite  evidently  jjeace  takes  time.  Not  even  the  United  States  is 
big  enougli  to  enforce  peace  upon  a  "passel"  of  EXiropean  countries 
inhabited  by  warlike  people,  a  majority  of  whom  wants  to  fight 
because    somebody   in   Europe   quite   evidently   wants   to   fight. 

There's  no  use  to  argue  Europ>e  is  at  war  because  there's  such  a 
deep  love  for  peace  In  the  hearts  of  the  people;  and  so.  while  It  is 
quite  all  right  for  European  nations  to  state  their  peace  aims,  a 
European  v.ar  should  lead  up  to  a  EXrropean  peace  rather  than 
oiie  imposed  upon  Euiope  by  America. 


Neutrality 
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OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  FRANK  S.  DAVT3 


Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
m.y  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  a  very  interesting  letter 
received  from  Frank  S.  Davis,  manager  of  the  Maritime 
Association  of  the  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce,  the  con- 
tents of  which  are  constructive  and  worthy  of  profound 
consideration  in  connection  with  a  provision  of  the  pending 
neutrality  bill. 

Maritime  Association  of  the 
Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce, 

Boston,  Mass.,  October  17,  1939. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 

Member  of  Congress,  Washington,  D.  C. 

My  Dear  Congressman:  There  is  widespread  apprehension  in 
New  England  that  enactment  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1939  (H.  J.  Res. 
306)  in  its  present  form  and  without  an  amendment  that  would 
permit  normal,  peacetime  cargo  shipping  services  to  Canada,  West 
Indies,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South  Africa,  India,  French  Indo 
China,  Hong  Kong,  Straits  Settlements,  and  other  noncombatant 
territories,  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  upon  the  industrial,  com- 
mercial, maritime,  and  shipping  activities  of  this  section,  and 
that  the  principal  hardship  would  probably  fall  upon  labor. 

New  England  Industries  depend  largely,  and  many  of  them  en- 
tirely, upon  raw  materials  originating  In  the  noncombatant  terri- 
tories named,  and  if  the  normal,  peacetime  American  steamship 
services  to  these  territories  were  prohibited,  as  proposed  In  the 
pending  bill,  shortage  of  steamer  space,  exorbitant  transportation 
costs,  and  loss  of  commerce  to  our  ports  would  inevitably  result. 

It  appears  to  be  the  general  sentiment  here,  from  all  that  I  have 
been  able  to  gather,  and  as  expressed  In  local  press  editorials,  that 
the  American  steamship  services  could  be  continued  to  the  remote 
noncombat  areas  named  v.'lthout  defeating  or  Jeopardizing  the 
objectives  sought  by  the  pending  Neutrality  Act,  and  with  vitally 
Important  beneficial  results  to  all  New  England. 

We  are  Informed  that  the  United  States  Maritime  Commission  has 
submitted  a  proposed  amendment  to  Senator  BAnxr,  and  which  he 
will  probably  soon  bring  before  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, which  will  define  the  combat  area  prohibited  to  American 
vessels  to  nonh  of  30°  north  latitude  and  east  of  55°  west  longitude. 

Such  an  amendment  would  be  acceptable  and  would  afford  the 
protection  sought  for  New  England.    If  it  should  develop  that  such 
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an  amordmrrt,  If  proposfnl.  would  be  defrayed  rather  than  have 
the  Neutralliy  Act  ad'  pttd  in  Is  present  fcr.n.  we  would  request 
Uiat  careliil  ai;d  favorable  cons'.deration  be  civen  to  the  amendment 
which  we  understand  will  bv'  propo.-ed  by  Senator  John-son  as  re- 
flecting the  sentiment  and  destr.-  of  the  P.ic:flc-coast  interests. 
Senator  Johmson's  amendment,  however,  would  not,  &s  we  under- 
stand It,  Include  permission  to  continue  normal,  peacetime  cargo 
services  to  and  irom  Nova  Scotia  and  Bermuda. 

While  the  Neutrality  Act  In  Its  present  form  would  apparently 
permit  Amer'can-flag  vessels  to  go  empty  to  the  noncombat  areas 
mentioned,  and  return  with  cargo  iiom  such  combat  area?,  no 
steamship  line  cduld  afford  to  operate  on  such  a  one-way  carj^o  basis 
and  unit-  f  Arr.eriCan-flag  vessels  were  permitted  to  operate  normal, 
peacetime  cargo  shipping  services  to  and  from  such  noncombat 
areas  New  England  would  be  seriously  affected  a.;  indicated,  prob- 
ably more  so  than  any  other  section  of  the  country. 

I  thought  you  might  wish  this  expression  of  our  views,  and  trust 
that  you  will  do  what  you  consistently  can  to  give  effect  to  the  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  Maritime  Commission,  if  and  when  brought 
up  by  Senator  Baiuiy.  or  If  thi.s  amendment  should  not  be  adopted 
that  the  Johnson  amendment  receive  your  favorable  consideration. 
Respectfully, 

Prank  S.  Davis.  Manager. 


Resolution     of     Alleg^heny      River      Improvement 

Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  Mcdowell 

OF   l-ENNSYLVAMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26,  1939 


RESOLUTION     BY     THE     ALLEGHENY     RIVER     IMPROVEMENT 

ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  resolution: 

Be  It  rt'solved.  That  Allegheny  River  Improvement  A.-;soclatlon.  In 
convention  apsembled  in  the  city  of  New  Kcn^inirton.  Ta..  this  14th 
day  of  October  1939,  docs  commend  the  Congress  of  the  Ur.itcd 
Slate;  and  the  Ccirps  of  Engineers  of  tia-  United  States  Army  lor 
the  splendid  progress  that  lias  been  made  on  construction  of 
Tiorie.-t.x.  Crocked  Creek,  Mahonfng,  and  Loyalhanna  Creek  flood- 
control  dams  ill  valley^  tributary  to  tlie  Allegheny  River;  and  be  it 
further 

Rerolred,  That  Allegheny  River  Improvement  Association  recom- 
mends that  Congress  continue  to  appropriate  adequate  funds  for 
the  purpo.se  of  flood  control  until  the  entire  system  of  protective 
works  projected  for  this  basin  is  completed. 

George  D.  Stuart. 


Tough  Lines  for  Farmers  in  the  Proposed  Trade 

Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDWARD  H.  REES 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26.  1939 


BRIEF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GRANGE 


Mr.  REES  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  of  the  membership  of  this  House  to  insert  in 
the  Record  a  very  fine  brief  that  was  submitted  by  Fred 
Brcnckman,  Washington  representative  of  the  National 
Grange,  to  the  United  States  Tariff  Commission  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  proposed  trade  agreement  with  the  Argentine. 

The  farmers  and  livestock  men  of  this  country  are  deeply 
concerned  about  the  proposed  reciprocal  treaties  that  are 
being  .submitted  by  the  administration  whereby  it  is  proposed 
that  the  tarifT  be  lowered  on  many  of  the  products  that  come 
in  direct  competition  with  the  American  farmer. 


It  just  does  not  seem  fair  to  the  farmers  and  producers  of 
this  country,  who  are  fighting  with  their  backs  to  the  wall, 
that  the  Governnit^nt  should  permit  the  proposed  schedules 
to  go  into  effect.  In  each  and  every  case  it  is  proposed  that 
the  tariff  rate  be  lowered,  and  in  not  one  single  instance  do 
they  offer  to  further  protect  the  American  farmer.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  Congress  will  take  the  time  to  carefully 
examine  this  statement. 

We  are  impressed  bv  the  fact  that  almost  without  exrrptlon 
the  items  or  articles  upon  which  the  State  Department  has  signi- 
fied its  willingness  to  make  tarifl  coi. cessions  in  the  proposed 
trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  are  such  as  will  be  brought  into 
direct  competition  with  the  products  of  the  American  farm. 

The  list  include.s  casein,  which  is  made  of  skim  milk  and  is  u.sed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper  and  certain  pla.stic  materials;  lin.sf.cl 
oil  and  combinations  and  mixtures  in  chief  value  of  such  oil; 
tallow:  oleo  oil;  oleo  stearin;  extract  of  meat;  beol  and  veal' 
pickled  or  cured:  beef  and  veal,  prepared  and  preserved;  turkfvs, 
dead,  dressed  or  undressed,  fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen:  ep^s  ir.  the 
shell;  corn  or  maize,  including  cracked  corn;  doe:  food  con:  istm^ 
of  an  admixture  of  grains  or  grain  produci.s.  with  other  feedsrurfa 
unfit  for  human  consumption;  grapvs  in  bulk;  grapes  :n  bairtl.-  .ir 
other  pack.-iges;  pears;  flaxseed;  grass  seeds:  asparaci:-";  w^  M  ■;  of 
certain  types;  hides  and  skins  of  cattle,  and  dog  foml,  ma.'uifac- 
tun-d,  until  for  human  consumption. 

All  of  the  foret^oing  commodities  are  dutiable  undrr  the  taritT 
act.  In  addition  to  this  list,  tlie  State  Department  is  ci^nsKleiing 
the  advisability  of  bindi.'ig  on  the  free  list  various  other  con;- 
modities  that  are  not  now  dutiable. 

THE   MANTT.^CTTF.E    OF    CASEIN 

Beginning  with  casein,  the  present  duty  on  this  commodity  Is 
5' J  cents  per  pound.  When  the  present  tariif  aci  was  beint; 
framed  10  years  ago  the  farm  and  da;ry  groups  ri;.di'  a  spic  ul 
effort  to  secure  a  reasonable  duty  on  this  commodity  LXniiestic 
production  of  casein  has  increased  rapidly  dun:  g  rtcent  years. 
According  to  the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce,  there 
were  316  factories  m  the  country  manufacturing  this  product  in 
1931  By  1937  the  number  of  factories  h;(d  increased  to  604 
Thcsi^  plants  are  situated  m  24  different  States  Under  th(.>  pre.x'nt 
rare  of  duty,  dnmrsric  manufacturers  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  supply  the  home  n*rket,  so  that  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
for  us  to  depend  upon   imports 

Statisticians  of  th--  dairy  mdu.-^try  mdiciite  that  in  Tuund  ri-;ur(s 
there  are  :.:  000.000  000  pounds  of  skim  milk  produced  annualK  i:i 
the  United  States  We  have  enough  skim  muk  to  make  annually 
more  than  20  times  as  much  casern  as  is  consumed  today.  Tne 
fact  IS  ihat  millions  of  gallons  of  skim  milk  are  thrown  away 
every  year,  because  there  is  no  piofltuble  use  to  which  it  can  be 
pur.  The  little  creameries  throughout  the  country  cannot  atTord 
to  make  this  product  unless  the  price  therefor  will  at  least  pay 
the  cost  of  manufacturing.  The  manufacture  of  casein  and  the 
manufacture  cf  dry  skim  milk  are  alternate  operations,  depend- 
In-  upon  the  price  return.  Lowering  the  tariil  on  casein  and 
therehy  bringing  about  a  corresponding  reduction  in  price  will 
cause  the  flooding  of  the  dry  skim  milk  market,  and  this,  in 
turn,  will  ruin  farm  prices  for  skim  milk.  As  is  well  known,  we 
have  a  surplus  of  dairy  products  and  the  Surplus  CommtxHties 
Corporation  every  year  makes  large  purcha.ses  fur  distribution 
among  thofie  on  the  relief  rolls  and  in  the  effort  to  stabilize  the 
prices  of  dairy  products  Under  the.se  conditions,  as  we  sec  It, 
there  is  no  justification  whatsoever  for  reducUig  the  present  tariff' 
on  casein- 
Tallow  Is  one  of  the  commodities  on  which  tlie  Grange  and 
other  farm  groups  succeeded  in  securing  an  excl.'^e  tax  m  1934 
to  r'qualizo  competitive  conditions  The  tax  on  the  flrst  process- 
ing of  the  imported  article  was  written  into  the  general  revenue 
legislation  after  a  long  fight  m  both  Hou5,cs  of  Congress  This 
tax  cannot  be  lowered  in  making  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement. 
Our  concern  in  the  present  situation  is  tliat  It  should  not  be 
bound  against  any  po.-^sible  future  Increase  that  Congress  may 
deem  wise  and  necessary  for  the  protection  of  American  pro- 
ducers. 

Considering  beef  and  veal,  pickled  and  cured,  while  this  is  a 
different  cla'^sification  from  canned  beef,  It  Is  beef.  neverthrle.>-s. 
Tlie  bulk  of  the  canned  beef  consumed  In  the  United  States  is 
imported.  Accordlr.g  to  our  information,  for  every  pound  of 
canned  beef  produced  in  the  United  States  we  import  12  pounds. 
It  will  be  recalled  that  in  the  last  seesion  of  Congress,  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  advocated  the  purchase  of  Aigeiitlne 
ca:ir;ed  beef  for  the  u.«e  of  the  American  Navv  on  the  ground  that 
It  was  better  and  cheaper  than  the  domestic  article,  there  was  a 
di-tinctly  unfavorable  reaction  both  in  Congrcs.s  and  throughout 
the  country.  Since  American  producers  of  beef  and  other  farm 
commodit;es  are  ta.\payers  and  contribute  their  prcportionate  share 
toward  the  support  of  Government,  it  would  stem,  m  all  fairnet>s, 
that  they  are  entiticd  to  hrst  consideration 

Any  reduction  m  the  duty  on  cheese  in  the  proposed  agreement 
with  the  Argentine  would  benefit  other  countries  more  than  the 
Argentine  itself,  because  that  country  Is  not  the  prlnc.p.ii  supplier 
of  this  commoditv.  The  choe-es  we  import  from  <  ther  countries 
are  competitive  with  these  produced  in  New  York,  Minnesota.  Wis- 
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ccr«::n.  and  other  dalrv  Sta-es  A  reduction  in  dutv  en  this  ccm- 
nu-c!;ty  would  be  another  severe  blew  to  the  ca:rv 'farme-*;  cf  t^" 
United  States. 

TfSKET   GROWERS   DESERVE   PROTECTION 

Tliere  is  r.o  Juftificaticn  for  lowering  the  pres<='n:  duty  cf  10 
cents  per  {>  und  en  turkeys.  Two  years  aeo.  there  was 'such  a 
surplvis  of  turkeys  in  the  United  States  that  the  growers  n-^ade  a 
special  plea  to  the  chain  food  stores  to  help  them  market  this 
Eurpais.  the  stores  responded  to  this  appeal,  perfcrming  a  n:te- 
wcrthy  service  to  agriculture  The  avcrace  production  of  tnVkcvs 
in  the  United  Statics  from  1931  to  1935.  both  inclusive  was  a  lifle 
mere  than  21.000.000  birds;  the  figure  for  1936  was  27.725.000:  while 
in  1938  it  was  26  279  000.  According  to  a  circular  issued  by  tlie 
United  State*?  Dt^partment  of  Acri.miture  on  S-^ptomber  20.'l9'i9. 
this  years  turkey  cvcp  will  be  22  percent  lari:er  than  that  cf  las; 
year  with  an  indicated  production  of  nearly  32.000.000  turkevs. 
With  abundan'  crops  of  gram  available  at  reasonable  prices,  it  is 
likely  that   turkeys  will  be  heavier  t>.an  the  average  tin*  y^ar 

Tlie  principal  States  In  the  production  of  turkeys  are  Texas, 
Califoriua.  Minnesota.  Oklahoma,  Iowa.  North  Dakota.  Oregon. 
Missouri.  Ohio.  Kansas.  Idaho,  and  Virginia.  Rockingham,  a  single 
county  in  Virginia,  is  producing  S'OO.OOO  turkeys  this  v -ir  It"  is 
not  only  the  conimercial  g.-owi-r.s  of  turkeys  who  wculd  feel  the 
anverse  effects  cf  a  reduction  in  duty,  but  the  losses  entailed  vould 
reduce  the  income  cf  hur.drtds  cf  thousands  of  farmers  throughout 
the  country  Nothing  could  be  cUaier  than  the  fact  that  it  is 
not  necessary  for  us  to  import  turkeys  in  order  to  have  a  plentiful 
stipply  at   fair  and  reasonable  prices  to  the  constmier 

The  duty  on  eggs  cf  chickens  in  the  shell  was  reduced  frcm  10 
cents  a  dozen  to  5  cents  In  the  revised  trade  agreement  with 
Canada,  which  became  effective  on  Janunry  1.  19,'9  Since  this  is 
the  m.aximum  reduction  perniittcd  under  the  Reciprocal  Tariff 
Act.  we  a.^^ume  that  the  inclusion  cf  eggs  in  the  list  of  commodi- 
ties scliedulrd  for  possible  tariff  concessions  In  the  proposed  trade 
agreement  with  the  Argentine  means  that  the  existing  rate  of  5 
cen's  per  dozen  is  to  be  bound  against  change  for  the  duration 
of  the  agreement.  We  have  ling  had  a  surplus  of  eggs  in  this 
country  Aside  from  commercial  producers,  this  is  an  item  of 
p..r;icu;ar  interest  to  farm  women  m  every  State  cf  the  Union  In 
many  instances  it  Is  the  farmers  wife  who  takes  care  of  the 
farm  flock  and  she  depends  upon  ihe  income  thus  derived  to 
furnish  niany  of  the  r.ece.ssities  of  the  household.  According  to 
the  Unitid  States  Dcpiu-tment  of  Agriculture,  on  August  15.  1939. 
the  average  price  received  by  farmers  for  eggs  at  local  markets 
throughout  the  country  was  17.5  cents  per  dozen,  which  is  below 
the  cost  of  production. 

HAtT-ING     COALS    TO     NEWCASTL.E 

In  considering  the  wisdom  and  fairness  of  reducing  the  tariff 
en  corn,  it  is  proper  to  say  that  the  United  States  produces  the 
bulk  of  all  the  corn  or  maize  grown  in  the  world.  We  plant  more 
than  90.000.000  acres  of  corn  or  nearly  one-third  of  the  ti'.led 
arreatre  of  the  United  States  While  we  had  a  shortage  of  corn 
ill  the  drouL-ht  years  1934  and  1936.  we  had  bumper  crops  in  1937 
and  1938.  The  prospects  are  that  this  year's  corn  crop  may  reach 
a  tc>tal  of  3  billion  bushels.  Hundreds  of  millions  of  bushels 
of  corn  produced  during  the  past  2  years  are  under  Government 
loan  and  sealed  In  cribs  throughotit  the  12  states  of  the  Corn 
Belt.  As  the  Grange  sees  it.  no  sound  and  Justifiable  reason  can 
bt  given  for  reducing  the  present  duty  on  corn.  On  the  con- 
trary, there  is  every  reason  why  the  present  tariff  rate  on  this 
commodity  should  be  maintained. 

What  excuse  could  be  offered  to  the  grape  growers  of  Cali- 
fornia. Michigan,  New  York.  Arkansas,  and  many  other  States,  for 
rfducing  the  present  tariff  of  25  cents  per  cubic  foot  on  this  com- 
n.udity?  We  nearly  always  have  a  surplus  of  grapes,  and  prices  as 
a  rule,  when  viewed  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  producer,  are  piti- 
fully low  and  Inadequate. 

The  present  tariff  act  contains  a  duty  of  65  cents  per  bushel  on 
flax  eed.  During  recent  years  the  farniers  of  the  spring  wheat 
belt,  in  particular,  have  been  urged  to  crow  flax  and  correspond- 
ingly reduce  their  acreage  of  wheat.  The  present  tariff  was  in- 
t'  nded  to  give  them  some  encouragement  to  follow  such  a 
ci  -irse  During  1936  production  of  flaxseed  in  the  United  States 
W  taled  5.273.000  bushels.  The  figure  for  1937  was  6.974,000  bushels. 
T!i'^  net  imports  of  flaxseed  for  1936  amounted  to  26.060.000 
bushels.  A  reduction  in  the  present  duty  on  this  commodity 
vculd  be  well  calculated  to  drive  the  flax  growers  of  the  United 
States  out   of   business. 

THE    DUTY    ON    WOOL 

When  we  cut  the  duty  on  woolen  rags  in  half  In  the  BritL-^h  trade 
agreement.  It  was  a  blow  to  the  wool  growers  of  the  United  States, 
berau.se  under  present  conditions  it  Is  possible  for  manufacturers  of 
reclaimed  wool  or  shoddy  to  sell  their  product  as  an  undi.sclosed 
substitute  for  virgin  wool.  If  we  should  reduce  the  duty  on  new 
wool  to  the  Argentine,  it  would  react  to  the  distinct  detriment  of 
otir  domestic  wool  growers. 

No  argument  is  needed  to  prove  that  we  have  a  surplus  of  nearly 
all  the  products  listed  for  possible  tariff  concessions  in  the 
proposed  trade  agreement  with  the  Argentine.  To  reduce  the 
tariff  i,n  commodities  contained  in  this  list  would  infallibly  result 
in  rtducing  the  prices  received  by  domestic  prodticers  of  farm 
products.     According  to  the  Monthly  Price  Index  of   the  Depart- 


ment of  Agriculture,  issued  en  August  29.  Jtis:  before  tiie  outbreak 
cf  the  European  war.  the  exchange  value  of  :ann  products  as  com- 
pared with  mdustr.al  commodities  at  that  time  stood  at  74  pert^cnt 
of  the  19C'9  14  level  Under  these  conditions,  what  Jusiuicaticn 
can  be  cff-red  for  delit>era:ely  pursuing  a  p-elicy  that  cannot  tail 
to  further  depress  farm  prices  and  threw  countless  thousands  of 
fam-.ers  into  bankruptcy'  Axa.nst  the  continuance  cf  such  a 
mi.sguided  and  ruinous  pohcy  we  des..re  to  register  an  earnest  aud 
most  emphatic  protest. 


The  Higher  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JOSEPH  B.  SHANNON 

OF   MISSOIRI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    'WILLIAM    H     SEWARD    IN    THE    SENATE 

MARCH   11.   1850 


Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  r?marks  and  include  a  speech  made  by  William 
H.  Seward  in  the  United  States  Senate  March  11.  1850. 

The  speech  of  Senator  Seward  was  known  as  the  "higher 
law."  as  it  affected  the  Negro  slaves  of  that  period.  I  think 
it  is  as  tenable  today  applying  to  the  lives  of  the  youth  of 
America,  and  should  be  invoked  to  prevent  propagandists 
from  carting  American  youth  off  to  foreign  wars.  American 
youth  has  a  right  to  live. 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 

But  it  is  insisted  that  the  admission  cf  California  shall  be 
attended  by  a  compromise  of  qtiestlons  which  have  arisen  out  of 
slavery!  I  am  opposed  to  any  such  compromise  in  any  and 
all  the  forms  In  which  it  has  been  proposed.  Because,  while 
admitting  the  purity  and  tlie  patriotism  of  ail  from  whom  It  is 
my  misfortune  to  differ.  I  think  all  leglslatl\e  compromises 
radically  wrong,  and  essentially  vicious.  They  involve  tlie  sur- 
render of  the  exercise  of  Judgment  and  the  conscience  on  distinct 
asd  separate  quest. ons.  at  distinct  and  separate  times,  with  the 
Indispensable  advantages  it  affords  for  ascertaining  the  truth. 
They  involve  a  relinquishment  of  the  right  to  reconsider  In 
future  the  decision  of  the  present,  on  questions  prematurely 
anticipated.  And  they  are  a  usurpation  as  to  future  questions 
of  the  providence  of  future   legislators. 

Sir.  It  seems  to  me  as  If  slavery  had  laid  its  paralyzing  hand 
upon  myself,  and  the  blood  was  cotirsing  less  freely  than  Its 
wont  through  my  veins,  when  I  endeavor  to  suppose  that  such 
a  compromise  has  been  effected,  and  my  utterance  forever  ia 
arrested  tipon  all  the  great  questions,  social,  moral,  and  political, 
arising  out  of  a  subject  so  important,  and  yet  so  Incompre- 
hensible. What  am  I  to  receive  in  tills  compromise?  Freedom 
in  California.  It  is  well:  It  is  a  noble  acquisition;  it  Is  worth  a 
sacrifice.  But  what  am  I  to  give  as  an  equivalent?  A  recogni- 
tion of  a  claim  to  perpetuate  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
forbearance  toward  more  stringent  laws  concerning  the  arrest 
of  persons  suspected  of  being  slaves  found  In  the  free  States; 
forbearance  from  the  proviso  of  freedom  in  the  charter  of  new 
territories.  None  of  the  plans  of  compromise  offered  demand 
less  than  two,  and  most  of  them  insist  on  all  these  conditions. 
The  equivalent  then  is,  some  portion  of  liberty,  some  portion  of 
human  rights  in  one  region,  for  liberty  in  another. 

It  is  true  Indeed  that  the  national  domain  is  ours.  It  Ls  true  It 
was  acquired  by  the  valor  and  the  wealth  of  the  whole  Nation.  But 
we  hold,  nevertheless,  no  arbitrary  power  over  it.  We  hold  no  arbi- 
trary power  over  anything,  whether  acquired  by  law  or  seized  by 
usurpation.  The  Constitution  regulates  our  stewardship;  the  Con- 
stitution devotes  the  domain  to  union,  to  justice,  to  welfare,  and  to 
liberty.  But  there  is  a  higher  law  than  the  Constitution  which 
regtilates  our  authority  over  the  domain  and  devotes  it  to  the  same 
noble  purpose.  The  territory  is  a  part,  no  inconsiderable  part,  of  the 
common  heritage  of  mankind  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  Creator 
of  the  universe.  We  are  His  stewards  and  must  so  discharge  our 
trust  as  to  secure  in  the  highest  attainable  degree  their  happiness. 
This  is  a  state,  and  we  are  deliberating  for  It,  just  as  our  fathers 
deliberated  in  establishing  the  institutions  we  enjoy.  'Whatever 
superiority  there  is  in  cur  condition  and  hopes  over  those  of  any 
other  kingdom  or  estate,  is  due  to  the  forttinate  circumstances 
that  our  ancestors  did  not  leave  things  to  "take  their  chances," 
but  that  they  added  amplitude  and  greatness  to  our  commonwealth 
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by  Introducir.s;  such  crdinancos,  constltuticns.  and  customs  as 
wfre  wi^e.  We.  In  our  turn,  have  succeeded  to  the  same  responsi- 
t.litics,  and  we  cannot  approach  the  duty  before  us  wisely  or 
Justly,  except  w,'  raise  our5elvc3  to  the  great  consideration  of  how 
we  can  most  certainly  "sow  greatness  to  our  posterity  and  suc- 
cessors." 

And  now  the  simple,  bold,  and  awful  question  which  presents 
itself  to  us  IS  this:  Shall  we,  who  are  founding  Institutions,  social 
find  political,  fir  countless  million.':,  shall  we,  who  know  by  ex- 
perience the  wise  and  Just,  and  are  free  to  choose  them,  and  to  re- 
ject the  erroneous  and  unjust;  shall  we  establish  human  bondage,  or 
permit  It  by  our  sutler ance  to  be  established.'  Sir,  our  fore- 
fathers would  not  have  hesitated  an  hour.  They  found  slavery 
existina;  here,  and  they  left  it  only  because  they  could  not  remove 
it  There  is  not  only  no  free  State  which  would  now  establish  U, 
but  there  is  no  slave  State  which,  if  it  had  had  the  free  alterna- 
tive, as  we  now  have,  would  have  founded  slaven.-.  Indeed,  ovir 
revolutionary  predecessors  had  precisely  the  same  question  before 
them  in  establishine;  an  oreanic  law,  under  which  the  States  of 
Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois.  Wisconsin,  and  Iowa  have  since  come 
into  the  Union,  and  they  solenanly  repudiated  and  excluded 
6la\ery  from  tho^e  states  forever. 


Columbia's  Peace  Prayer 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


POZM  BY  JENS  K.  GRONDAKL 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  poem  entitled  "Columbia'.s 
Peace  Prayer."  written  by  Jens  K.  Grondahl,  editor,  Daily 
Republican,  Red  Wing.  Minn. 

There  being   no   objection,   the   poem   was  ordered   to   be 

printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

coIT•MBI.^■3  pf.^ct:  prayer 

(By  Jens  K    Crcndihl,  editor  Daily  Republican.  Red  Wing,  Minn.) 

I  am  keeper  of  thr  treasure — God  protect  the  sacred  t'-ust. 
Teach  us.  In  This  hour  rf  peril,  to  be  calm  and  me»k  and  Ju.st. 
Thou  hn.^t  knuiled  her  •  a  beacon  that  shall  puide  mankind  arieh' — ■ 
While  the  world   Is  plunged  in  chaos,  God  of  Peace,  prefcer\e   the 

l::;ht. 

I  am  keeper  of  the  treasure — all  that  human  hand  hath  v.Tou^ht, 
All  the  heart-throbs  of  the  ages  that  have  crystallized  In  thought. 
All   the  hl-ssed  benefactions  Thou  hast  vouchsafed   unto  man  - 
Let  me  kc^p  them  pure,  unsullied,  until  peace  shall  reign  again. 

I  am  keeper  of  the  peace-pact — if  In  battle  that  should  burn, 
In  the  final  threes  of  conflict  whither  mleht  the  nation.s  turn 
For  a  friendly  hand  to  lead  them  to  disarmament  and  peace? 
Guide  my  sons  to  walk  In  wisdom  In  portentous  days  like  these. 

May  oiir  brothers  o'er  the  seas  revere  this  haven  In  the  West — 

Neither  touch  n  'r  tempt  our  eagles  in  the  fratricidal  quest: 

May   our   own  sons  leash   their  strength,   although   provoked   and 

unafraid. 
And  revive  a  world  In  angruish  when  Its  sacrlflce  is  made. 

TIip  best  blood  of  every  nation  floweth  strong  within  my  veins, 
I  have   mothered  every  people  from  the  foreign  hills   and   plains, 
I  have  welded  them  together,  wreathed  with  liberty  their  brow, 
'Neath  the  Stars  and  Bare  they  flourish — we  are  all  Americans  now. 

We  shall  keep  alive  the  culture  of  the  Old  World  and  the  New, 
Safe  from  tamt  of  war  and  hatred.  Lord,  so  lead  us  that  we  do — 
Keep  m  motion  wheels  and  spindles  and  the  garnering  of  grain. 
That  this  land  of  countless  blessings  succor  may  the  realms  of  pain. 

Thou,  O  Lord,  who  seest  the  hearts  of  men  and  all  the  struggling 

horde. 
Thou  who  knowest  where  injustice  draws  the  keen,  avenging  sword. 
Waken  Thou  the  battling  hosts  to  know  that  war  Is  darkest  crime; 
Spare  this  Nation,  born  of  nations,  for  the  noblest  task  of  time. 

I  am  keeper  of  the  treasure — In  my  hands.  Lord,  may  It  be. 
That  the  Nation,  born  of  nations,  thus  may  serve  humanity — 
An  oasis  In  the  desert  whence  new  life  shall  come  again 
To  the  famishing,  the  stricken — God  of  Peace,  hear  us.     Amen. 


A  Moral  War 


EXTENSION  OP^  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NOKTH   D.VKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wediiesday,  October 

4),  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY   H.   L.    MENCKEN 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  by  H.  L.  Mencken 
entitled  "Notes  on  a  Moral  War,"  published  in  the  Balti- 
more iMd.)  Sun  of  October  8,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the   Baltimore   Sun  of  October  8,   1939] 

NOTES    ON    A    MO?..^L    WAR 

(By  H.  L.   M^^ncken) 

Five  weeks  have  siiflficed  to  blow  up  all  the  lofty  pret^'n-ions  on 
which  the  current  combat  in  Eiirope  was  set  going.  The  English 
went  into  It,  so  they  announced  on  September  1,  to  make  good 
on  a  solemn  proml.se  to  protect  Poland  agalrist  the  archfiend  Hitler, 
but  they  actually  never  made  a  single  overt  move  in  that  direc- 
tion, and  by  the  end  of  the  tirst  week  they  had  forgotten  the 
Poles  altogether.  Tlie  chief  Polish  jobholders,  both  military  and 
political,  took  in  that  fact  at  once  and  inunediately  loaded  the 
Polish  gold  reserve  on  trucks  and  eloped  with  it  over  the  border. 
But  the  poor  soldiers  penned  up  in  Warsaw,  being  less  we'l  in- 
formed, fought  on  to  the  bK'.er  and  bloodv  end,  hoping  against 
hope  that  the  promised  aid  would  reach  them.  No  such  aid  wa-s 
ever  sent  or  ever  intended. 

The  English  are  in  the  war  for  a  simple  and  single  rea.-on.  to  wit, 
their  desire  to  prevent  the  rise  of  a  powerful  rival  in  E'lrnpe.  offer- 
ing an  inevitable  challenge  to  •hcir  gtmral  supervision  of  the 
world.  That  is  why  tliey  went  to  war  the  last  tmu".  uul  that  is 
why  they  fo  through  the  nuaions  of  being  at  wai  tccuiy.  It  is  a 
rational  reason,  but  it  is  as  devo'd  of  moral  content  n.'^  a  tliec-eni 
m  alg-'bra  or  a  cclk\L:e  yell.  If  the  Eiii,li.'h  with  the  help  of  ilie 
"French.  American,  and  other  mercenaries,  manage  to  scotijh  Hit!*  r, 
end  Poland  is  restored,  they  will  try  to  operate  it  as  a  puppet  state. 
Just  ;is  th'  y  operate  E.ypt  and  Iraci.  And  ii  Hitler  turn.-,  cut  to  bo 
-  unFCoichi'ble.  they  will  t,iadly  let  hlin  collar  as  many  Polaiids  as 
may  be  needed  ^o  qu'.ot  and  conten'  him,  Just  a.s  they  let  him 
collar  Ci'.echoslovakia  when  Czechoslovakia  seemed  enouph 

That  the  majority  of  Americans  appear  to  have  fallen  more  or 
less  for  the  Engli.sh  pretension  to  altrui  in,  and  even  favor  r-unport- 
Ing  it  wUh  m\',niticns  and  money,  not  to  say  men.  i.s  cnly  '^nJ  more 
proof  that  human  beings  learn  litti*'  by  exp»^rience  Certainly 
anyone  who  fcs  the  full  pov.ers  of  Iks  intellect  to  the  Job  mu.'t 
Le  able  to  rcc'U  wnat  hapi.>.i'.ecl  the  la.^^f  time  Wh*'n  the  war  wa? 
over  England  had  the  loo^  and  the  United  S  ales  h.ad  a  headache 
and  a  huge  file  of  bills.  In  Congress  the  tether  day  a  Congre'^sman, 
whose  name  I  forget,  was  trying  to  figure  out  the  .^um.  total  of 
thuse  bills.  He  concluded  that,  with  pen^^ions  and  other  trimmlnga 
added,  they  have  run  to  more  than  $60  000.000,000  to  date,  with 
new  ones  still  coming  in  every  day. 

This  calculation,  it  seems  to  me.  was  extraordinarily  modest.  For 
one  thing,  it  took  no  account  of  the  useful  lives  lost,  the  voting 
men  crippled  and  ruined,  the  wreck  of  famUles,  the  huge  destruc- 
tion of  earning  power.  And.  for  another  thing.  It  quite  overlooked 
the  twin  curses  of  prohibition  and  the  New  Deal,  both  of  which 
we  might  have  escaped  if  we  had  minded  our  business  in  1917  I 
have  seen  e.stimate^^  that  prohibition  cost  the  country,  first  am* 
last,  fuly  $10,000,000,000.  and  everybody  knows  that  the  New  Deal 
has  already  set  us  back  at  least  $25000,000,000,  with  more  and 
worse  to  come. 

What  did  we  get  out  of  It?  The  most  I  can  think  of  is  the 
pleasure  of  looking  at  an  American  Legion  parade  once  a  year. 
All  our  professed  objects  in  the  war  failed.  The  chief  product  of 
the  salvation  of  democracy  was  the  creation  of  the  Russian  colos- 
EU.S — the  most  formidable  enemy  to  democracy  that  has  been  seen 
0!i  earth  since  the  fall  of  the  great  Asiatic  empires  of  antiquity. 
Self-determination,  having  served  its  term  as  a  shibboleth,  con- 
verted itself  Into  a  whole  scries  of  preposterous  puppet  states,  all 
of  them  outfitted  with  oppres.sed  minorities.  And  the  Kaiser  had 
hardly  cleared  out  before  Hitler  began  to  edge  In. 

England  got  more,  In  fact,  a  great  deal  more.  It  not  on'y  gathered 
In  millions  of  square  miles  of  new  territories  and  an  almost  end- 
less store  of  miscellaneous  loot.  It  also  made  secure — -or,  at  all 
events,  apparently  secure — Its  hegemony  throughout  the  world. 
International  law  at  the  end  of  the  war  was  hardly  more  than  a 
series  of  decisions  by  English  prize  courts.     No  other  country  had 
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any  rlpht  that  England  adm.itted  itself  bound  to  respect  It  cwried 
and  operated  the  sea  and.  ownnii:  and  operating  The  sea  r  had  a 
firm  grip  up-^n  the  land.  It  ran  Europe,  it  ran  Africa,  it  ran  more 
than  half  of  A.-ia.  and  at  both  ends  of  the  Americas  it  "was 
triumphant  and  dominant 

Tl'ie  United  States  not  cnly  acquie.sced  m  this  husre  access  of 
power:  It  even  promoted  it  and  at  no  cost  to  the  beneficia-v  We 
ac-ed  precisely  like  an  Encli.-h  colony;  indeed,  we  were  even  more 
complacent  than  any  actual  English  colcny  of  ponderable  inipcr- 
t.  nee  for  both  Canada  and  Australia  hastened  to  get  snmethin<' 
for  themselves,  and  so  did  S<nrh  Africa.  In  Europe.  France  re- 
belled very  quickly,  and  was  slapped  down  only  with  difficultv  it 
is  a  f creed  and  unwilling  ally  at  th.s  moment,  and  mav  be  trusted 
to  prove  It  if  the  war  goes  on.  Ru.-s;a  cot  off  the  reservation  bv 
lf.20  and  Italy  by  1923  Germany,  by  1930  beean  to  prepare  darkly 
for  a  new  •'Tag."  and  Japan  was  rendv  to  throw  o!T  the  yoke  m  Asia 
by  1935  But  the  United  States,  despite  an  occasional'  groan  ever 
the  unpaid  war  debt,  continued  idicticallv  m  the  Enshsh^orbit  and 
there  it  is  ti day 

Worse,  we  are  now  asked  to  strengthen  our  bonds  with  more 
money  and  more  blood  Once  again,  it  appears,  the  world  is  to  be 
made  safe  li  r  demorracy  Once  again  the  wicked  Kaiser,  in  the 
pirstMi  of  his  e\en  more  wicked  heir  and  u^.-ign.  i.^;  to  be  prevented 
from  ravagms^  our  coasts,  burning  our  cities,  and  selling  our  people 
into  raptnity.  Once  ai:ain  we  are  to  I.dl  for  -.he  old  ■■hooey."  and 
hail  with  hvsannas  a  retxirn  ( nizapement  of  the  eld  bills.  It  Votmds 
incredible,  but  thtre  is  the  plain  fact,  hfi  it  revcive  a  bit  m  your 
n.md 

I  am  the  last  man  on  earth  to  object  to  the  Erjrlish  effort  to  pre- 
serve and  e.xtend  their  creat  Empire.  It  is  a  magniticent  edifue.  and 
no  raiicn.il  people,  having  once  erected  it  at  lar^;e  cost  and  made  it 
pay.  wculd  uill:n':;y  let  it  go  To  be  sure,  a  creat  deal  of  sharp  deal- 
ing and  wor-e  went  into  its  erection,  and  It  is  maintained  today  only 
by  a  constant  rcM^rt  to  brigandace  and  fal«e  pretenses.  But  it  is 
clearly  absurd  to  liold  great  states  to  the  s.mple  morality  of  private 
men.  beset  alike  by  the  police  and  the  fear  of  hell.  They  operate  at 
lf^(^  far  abo\e.  or  below,  the  commcii  levels  of  right 'and  wrong 
Ail  of  them  that  history  records  have  engaged  freelv  end  gloriously 
m  act.'-  that  would  land  you  and  me  in  Jail,  if  not  m  the  death  house 
and  the  '^ame  line,  i  suppos  ■  will  be  fcKowed  by  all  that  come  here- 
after, world  without  end  E\en  the  United  St.itcs.  though  it  may  be 
better  than  most,  has  engaged  m  frequent  proceedings  of  an 
cxcfs'-ive  dubioi  sne.ss 

Btit  why  '^houid  the  United  States  drd  cate  lt^-elf  to  the  dirty  work 
of  an  ither  country,  traditional !\  our  enemy  and  only  trans'iently, 
and  for  revenue  alone,  our  contemptuous,  patronizing,  and  dead- 
beat  fnerd?  Whv  should  we  convert  our  own  country  into  a  mere 
client  and  goon  of  England,  and  waste  our  men  and  money  protect- 
ing and  autrmentlng  England's  empire  and  fighting  England's  rivals? 
Wliy  -.hou'd  we  denounce  arid  threaten  the  Germans  because  they 
ohj.'ct  to  being  hedged  in  and  ruined  bv  English  bribery  and 
intrigue,  or  tlie  Italians  becau.^e  they  rebel  aga-nst  living  "in  an 
Engli.'-h  Irke  and  under  English  guns,  or  the  Japs  because  they 
b,  lieve  that  the  afTairs  of  China  wlilch  lies  at  their  very  cates.  are 
of  nvire  concern  to  them  than  to  the  English.  10,000  miles ^iway? 

Tlie  answer  we  get  ib  that  England  h  a  ereat  Christian  nation, 
the  cuardmn  of  civilization,  the  C(  n.~ecra'cd  fosterer  of  "morality 
i'V6  religion."  radiating  a  special  and  incomparable  virtue,  and 
wrh  a  spt-cial  mi.-^sion  to  protect   the  Ur.ited  States. 

That  an:-wer  is  buncomb«>.  England  is  a  ccuntrv  exactly  like  all 
the  rest,  no  worse  and  no  better.  Its  cne  aim  and  purpose  is  to 
promote  its  cwn  Interest;  it  has  no  other  whatsoever.  It  was  willing 
and  eager  only  6  weeks  ago,  to  embrace  Comrade  Stalin  as  a 
brother,  and  it  is  trying  to  buy  him  back  even  now.  Just  as  it  is 
trvinc  to  buy  Mu.vsolnil,  Franco,  and  the  Turks.  So  long  as  the 
Japs  kept  their  paws  off  China  it  was  their  ally  and  buddy,  and  if 
Hitler  manages  to  survive  the  present  m(jral  crusade  It  will  make 
terms  with  him  quickly  and  gladly— at  the  expense  of  France,  even 
nt  the  expen.se  of  the  United  States 

To  admire  such  a  great  and  succc.'^.'-ful  nation  Is  one  thing,  and 
quite  reasonable;  to  fall  for  its  Pecksniffery.  pay  Its  bills,  and  tote 
Its  slups  IS  assuredly  something  els."  again. 


Gold  Star  Mothers'  Day  Observance 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday,  October  26  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
October  4),  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    DAVID    I     WALSH,    OF    MASSACHUSETTS, 

SEPTEMBER   24.    1939 


Mr.  WALSH.    Mr.  President,  I  a.'^k  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by  me  at 


the  Gold  Star  Mothers'  Day  observance  in  Washington.  D.  C. 
Sunday.  September  24.  1939. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
pnnted  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

By  Presidential  proclamation,  pilrsuant  to  an  act  of  Congress,  we 
have  gathered  together  to  observe,  m  the  Nation's  Capital.  Gold 
Star  Mothers'  Day — a  day  set  aside  for  reverential  recognition  of  the 
mothers  of  America  who  gave  their  sons  to  war  and  death. 

We  honor  and  respect  them  for  the  sacrifice  so  unseilisJily  made. 
but  especially,  on  this  day.  we  recall  our  inexpressible  debt  to  them. 
one  that  we  cannot  too  often  acknowledge 

My  regret  is  that  because  cf  the  genius,  inspiration  and  sympathy 
that  such  an  ixrcasicn  demands,  no  words  of  mine  can  fittingly  por- 
tray the  services  given,  and  the  sacrifices  made  ou  the  altar  of  pa- 
triotism by  th.e  war  mothers  of  America. 

Dark  and  onunous  clouds  hang  over  mothers  all  over  the  world 
today.  Mothers  hate  war.  All  Aniencan  mothers  today  are  praying 
and  pleading  that  they  be  spared  your  experience. 

Well  they  realize  that  what  is  Uiking  place  in  Eurcipe  at  this  hour 
is  increasing  the  number  of  brokenhearted,  disconsolate,  and  im- 
poverished war  mothers  by  the  millions! 

Here,  in  the  presence  of  you.  surviving  victims  of  the  sacrifices 
made  by  American  mothers  during  the  World  War,  can  we  tiot  vis- 
ualize millions  of  American  mothers  with  uplifted  eves  and  hands, 
pleading  lo  the  God  of  Mercy  to  bestow  upon  the  "cmcials  of  our 
Government  the  wisdom  and  courage  to  keep  us  free  from  the  dev- 
astating plague  new  waging  in  Europe 

It  was  men.  not  mothers,  who  Invented  arms  and  munitions  cf 
war  for  the  slaughter  of  human  beings  If  mothers  had  their  way. 
they  would  not  only  prevent  American-made  instruments  of  human' 
destruction  being  sent  to  all  belligerents  but  they  would  make  such 
war  weapons  unavailable  to  anv  nation  at  any  time  for  the  sheddiUK 
of  blood.  ■  * 

Tliey  would  permit  the  making  of  arms  and  munitions  solely  for 
ourselves,  to  be  used  only  when  our  homes  and  firesides  were 
attacked  and  our  democratic  institutions  threatened. 

In  order  that  the  homicidal  strife  now  waging  in  Europe  may 
efifectively  be  barred  from  America,  may  you.  Gold  Star  war  mothers, 
living  symbols  of  war's  unspeakable  cruelties  and  sufferings,  pro- 
claim aloud  your  heartbreaking  experiences  to  other  and  younger 
mothers  and  thereby  assert  your  power  and  influence  for  peace. 

Counteract  by  your  tears  and  sighs  the  barrage  of  propaganda 
that  seeks  to  divert  America  from  peace.  In  the  midst  of  this  war- 
Involving  propaganda,  let  it  be  your  mission  to  portray  the  irrepa- 
rable human  and  social  losses  of  war.  to  make  known  the  horror 
of  the  coiillict's  aftermath,  the  foulness  and  fever  of  the  hospital, 
the  maimed  and  shattered  humanity  beneath  its  canvas,  the  torri 
fields  disfigured  with  broken  forces  of  glory,  the  davs  of  pain  and 
the  nights  of  anguish  of  mothers  at  the  bedside  of  "the  victims  of 
the  battlefield  which  call  for  that  pity  and  patience  and  courage 
that  are  inlierenily  in  the  hearts  and  souls  of  women. 

Tell  America,  lest  she  forget,  that  the  trials  and  perils,  that  the 
roar  and  rush  of  conflict  know  nothing  of.  come  to  test  the  very  fiber 
of  the  souls  of  mothers;  that  the  patriotic  work  of  mothers  Is  done 
amid  the  silence  and  pathos  of  the  home  where  few  come  to  cheer 
and  where  silent  women  sit.  amid  the  confusion  and  consternation 
cf  news  from  the  battle,  wondering  what  sorrowful  and  harrowing 
message  of  affliction  will  come  to  them  after  the  guns  have  ceased 
to  speak. 

A:ter  the  war  only  the  women,  the  niothers,  the  handmaids  of 
pity,  remain  to  bear  the  cross  and  to  suffer  the  human  losses  the 
shouting  world  has  forgotten. 

Instead  of  pleading  for  traffic  in  arms  or  war  profits,  your  plea 
must  be  against  every  possible  step  that  will  lead  to  traffic  in  human 
lives — the  yoviths  of  America. 

No  living  being  contends  that  we  are  morally  bound  to  sell  Imple- 
ments of  war  to  any  nation  at  any  time.  We  are  free  to  sell  or  not 
to  sell. 

Our  present  policy,  the  Federal  law.  now  forbids  sales. 

Candor  compels  me  to  state  that  I  think  of  nothing  that  threatens 
more  certain  to  involve  us  In  the  present  European  holocaust  than 
to  deliberately  reverse  our  present  policy  of  positive  refusal  to  sell 
war  weapons  to  any  or  all  belligerents,  and  now  that  war  has  swept 
over  Europe,  by  solemn  enactment  offer  the  output  of  our  munitions' 
factories  for  sale,  knowing  that  only  one  group  of  belligerents  can  be 
cur  customer. 

How  long  would  Switzerland,  Holland,  or  any  other  neutral  coun- 
try remain  at  peace  if  it  declared  in  advance  of  war  that  it  would  not 
sell  arms,  and  following  the  outbreak  of  war,  turned  its  munitions 
plants  over  to  supply  death  bombs  to  one  group  of  belligerents? 

Why,  if  we  really  seek  peace,  should  we  dare,  merely  because  we 
are  not  adjoining  the  war  fields  of  Europe,  and  merely  because  we 
are  larger  in  area  and  population  and  wealth,  do  what  we  conceive 
no  other  neutral  nation  would  dare  do  unless  It  deliberately  sought 
involvement  in  war? 

If  our  sole  and  only  problem  Is  safety  for  ourselves.  Instead  of 
removing  existing  restrictions  to  help  keep  us  out  of  war,  let  us 
strive  mightily  day  and  night  to  increase  and  multiply  these 
restrictioris. 

To  my  mind,  the  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo  law  will  be  tragic. 
It  will  enormously  Increase  our  present  serious  peril.  It  is  tragic 
enough  to  become  Involved  in  war  by  having  a  public  opinion 
favoring  peace  changed  to  one  of  war  through  the  ordinary  mute 
incidents  of  war,  our  hatreds,  our  fears,  or  our  sympathies,  but  it  is 
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crlmin:»l  to  plunge  a  free  p-xiple  Into  war  by  incidents  and  sana- 
tions which  are  resultant  from  '.^ffort.s  made  to  make  war  proflts. 
\V,ir  thicugh  financial  entangiements  is  the  most  Indefensible  of 
all  wars. 

Mothers  have  a  great  opportunity  at  this  hour.  I  know  of  no 
h:!7hfT  or  nobler  way  on  this  C-olri  s^ar  Mothers'  Day  to  honor  our 
war  mothers  th?.n  to  rescue  the  mothers  of  today  from  the  horrors 
of  war  now  being  borne  by  millions  of  frenzied  niotheis  and 
starving  children  in  other  lands 

May  the  Prince  of  Peace  spar?  the  mothers  cf  America  the  dark 
and  dreary  davs.  the  n;ghts  of  pain  and  suffering  which  you  mothers 
experience  from  the  horrifying  thoughts  and  the  wcvfui  losses  of 
the  st-amy  =id>'  of  v.ar. 

America  will  keep  out  of  this  war  If  America  places  above  all 
other  consideratloi;s  the  happiness  of  mothers,  and  unceasingly 
demands  the  God-given  right  of  every  mother  to  protect  her 
children  from  becoming  cannon  fodder. 


Embargo  History 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

01'   NORTH   DAKOTA 

TX  TTIE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Thursday.  October  26  ^leqislative  day  of  Wednesday, 
OctcbcT  4),  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SATURDAY  EVENING  POST 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Reciting  History," 
published  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28,  1939) 

EECITING     HISTOKT 

"The  single  exception  was  the  policy  adopted  by  this  Nation  dur- 
Inir  tlie  N.ipoleonlc  wars,  when,  seeking  to  avoid  involvement,  we 
acted  for  some  years  under  the  so-called  Emibargo  and  Noninter- 
course  Acts.  That  policy  turned  out  to  be  a  disastrous  failure: 
First,  because  it  brought  our  own  Nation  close  to  ruin;  and.  secnd, 
because  it  was  the  major  cause  of  bringing  us  into  active  partici- 
pation in  E'.iropean  wars  In  our  own  War  of  1812.  It  is  merely 
reciting  history  to  recall  to  you  that  one  of  the  results  of  the 
policy  of  embargo  and  nonintercour'^e  was  the  burning  in  1814  of 
Iiart  of  this  Capitol  in  which  we  are  a.s.sembled."  (President  Roose- 
velt, addressing  the  Congress.  September  21.  1939  ) 

If  this  Is  recl-ing  history,  we  are  afraid  the  President  must  be 
given  a  bad  mark.  In  the  first  place.  Jefferson's  embargo,  which 
was  in  force  fn.m  December  lfi07  to  March  1809.  cannot  be  com- 
pared to  the  present  arms  embargo.  It  was  complete  and  absoUite. 
No  American  ship  could  clear  for  any  foreign  port,  and  foreign 
ships  r<nild  .«a:l  only  if  their  holds  were  empty  of  cargo.  Tlie  Non- 
Intercourse  Acts  of  1809,  1810.  and  1811  modified  this  policy  so  as  to 
apply  it  only  to  England  and  France.  The  object  was  to  demon- 
strate by  econo'.'^ic  pre.-.<ure  that  England  needed  our  products  as 
much  or  more  than  we  needed  hers.  Jefferson  thought  that  by 
cutang  off  our  commerce  with  England  we  might  force  her — by  a 
rni'thod  'short  of  war" — to  observe  the  ordinary  usat^e  of  inter- 
national IciW  and  to  abandon  her  claim  to  impres.sment. 

But  It  should  be  remembered  that  at  that  time  we  were  alreadv 
deeply  Involved  in  the  Napoleonic  wars.  The  Engli.sh  orders  in 
council  and  the  Emperor's  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  had  virtually 
outlawed  American  shipping  in  European  waters.  The  direct  cause 
cf  the  embargo  was  the  Chesapeake-Leopard  incident,  when  an 
English  warslup  fired  on  an  American  frigate  within  sieht  of  Cape 
Henry.  Three  sailors  w.re  killed  and  18  wounded.  The  Chesapeake 
was  forced  to  haul  down  its  flag  and  submit  to  the  impressment  of 
four  of  Its  crew.  Faced  with  this  outrage.  Jefferson  said  the  choice 
beiure  him  was  embargo  or  war,  and  he  preferred  embargo. 

Iiis  policy  was  not  a  failure.  According  to  contemporary  English 
testimony,  the  embargo  was  decidedly  effective.  Workingmen  rioted 
In  the  Midlands  because  the  lack  of  cotton  and  otlier  raw  materi.ils 
from  America  closed  down  their  places  of  employmen*.  Nor  was 
this  country  brought  to  the  verge  of  ruin.  American  shipping  in- 
terests generally  were  badly  hurt,  as  were  the  southern  planters. 
But  modern  historians  agree  that  It  gave  American  industry  a 
poidcn  opportunity.  For  the  first  time  we  discovered  that  we 
could  process  our  own  raw  materials.  The  necessities  imposed  by 
th"  embargo  created  new  factories  and  foundries  thruiRhcut  the 
Middle  Atlantic  States  and  New  England.  This  was  an  unforeseen 
dividend  of  Jefferson's  peace  policy,  but  a  very  real  one  nevertheless. 

Finally,  the  burning  of  the  Capitol  at  Washington  can  hardly  b« 
blamed  on  the  Elmbargo  and  Nonintercourse  Acts,  even  indirectly. 
The  British  captured  Washington  only  because  we  were  disgracefully 
unprepared.     They  set  fire  to  the  Capitol,  in  all  probabUity,  us  a 


retaliation    f-^r    the    burning   of    the    capi'ol    of    Upper    Canad*    by 
General  Dearborn's  troops  In  1813. 

Whatever  may  be  the  f-;ife  of  the  arms  embargo,  it  should  be 
dis:u.ssed  realistically  for  what  it  is — an  act  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
munitions  trade  with  belligerent  nations.  As  such,  it  h.is  no  prece- 
dent In  our  history,  and  can  no  more  be  compared  to  J.-ffersons 
embargo,  either  in  purpose  or  probable  result,  than  it  cau  be 
compared  to  the  gold  embargo  of  1933.  ^ 


America's  Commercial  Air  Transport  Industry- 
Makes  Rapid  Progress;  Serves  as  Backlog  for 
National  Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or  WKST  VIKGIMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26,  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  commercial  air  trans- 
port industry  in  the  United  States  is  rapidly  becoming  of 
major  importance.  Americans  generally  take  justifiable 
pride  in  the  strong  strides  being  made  by  the  air  lines  wliich 
operate  throughout  the  United  States. 

NEW    LINES     EST.\BLISnFD 

Our  people  have  in  recent  years  taken  an  added  interest 
in  all  phases  of  aviation.  New  services  have  been  added  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  and  rapidly  our  operating  network 
is  b<^coming  the  envy  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  This 
is  due  in  large  measure  to  the  splendid,  effective  management, 
the  carefully  trained  personnel,  the  safe  and  mod^^rn  equip- 
ment, and  the  aid  and  encouragement  from  the  Federal 
Governm.ent. 

We  like  to  think  of  this  advancement  in  the  days  of  peace, 
and  yet  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  great  com- 
mercial air-line  industry  would  be  of  tremendous  value  to  this 
Nation  in  time  of  war.  We  shall  continue  fervently  to  hope 
and  work  to  the  end  that  America  will  remain  at  peace.  If 
conflict  should  come  to  our  Republic,  this  great  industry 
would  be  of  real  value  in  our  national -defense  program. 

BUSINESS    ON    INCREASE 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  status  of  our  operating  air 
lines,  I  quote  the  following  article  by  John  L.  Beckley.  Asso- 
ciated Press  statistician,  as  carried  yesterday  in  the  press: 

New  York,  October  24 — Air  travel  is  booming  Maybe  It's  the 
war.  maybe  It's  the  busine.'^s  revival,  or  perhaps  it's  Just  the  fact 
that  America  is  becoming  air-minded;  but  at  any  rate  the  u.-'ual 
fall  slump  in  pa.ssenger  traffic  ha.=n't  materialized.  For  the  fir'^t 
time  summer  .schedules  are  being  carried  right  through  the  fall 
without  reduction  in  .service. 

Instead  of  the  customary  let-down  at  this  time,  a  survfv  today 
of  several  leading  air  lines  di.-closed  that  the  flow  of  paijsengers 
over  the  Nations  airways  is  setting  new  high  records. 

BETTER  THAN    IN    1938 

Transcontinental  and  Western  Air  reported  that  September'reve- 
nue  pa!=seng'  r-mi!es  were  47  percent  greater  than  a  year  ago  and 
were  the  hichest  ,n  the  history  of  the  company.  It  w,^s  the  p'  venth 
consecutive  month  that  total  revenue  pa.Soenger-miles  had  e.-^tab- 
hshed  a  new  i-cord  October  traffic  was  estimated  to  be  runn.ng 
40  to  45  percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago  and  keeping  pace  witii 
September. 

Eastern  Air  Lines  stated  that  last  Friday  marked  the  fourth  time 
in  the  la,-t  10  days  that  their  planes  had  set  a  new  record  for  the 
num.ber  cf  pa.-senger.s  carried  tn  one  day.  The  perforn.anee  was 
unu.'^ual  at  tnis  time  because  the  company's  business  u.~ual!y  picks 
up  in  November  and  reaches  its  peak  in  March,  when  the  previ.ms 
Ingh  occurred. 

Another  instance  of  the  Increasing  air-mindcdness  of  travelers  was 
cited  by  American  Air  Lines.  On  October  15,  a  Sunday,  ordinarily 
a  dull  day  in  a  relatively  inactive  month,  the  system  had  the  fourth 
largest  day  it  has  ever  had  for  pa.ssenger  traffic  out  of  N^w  York 
City.  Each  month  of  this  year  the  company  has  established  suc- 
cessive new  highs  fer  passenger  traffic. 

NO   LET-DOWN   IN  TRAVTX 

United  Air  Lines  estimated  that  September  and  October  business 
was  running  about  37  percent  above  a  year  ago  and  also  failed  to 
note  the  customary  fall  let-down.  Volume  was  said  to  be  not  quite 
up  to  the  50  p.  rcent  increases  over  last  year  experienced  during 
the  summer  months,  but  was  holding   up  exceedingly  well 

Tlie  Pan  American  Airways  system  has  also  felt  the  increase  In 
air   travel.     Flights   between   here  and   Europe   are   not  booked   to 
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capacity  as  they  were  for  a  short  time  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  as 
nationals  on  both  sides  of  the  oceans  scrambled  to  return  h.me 
but  travel  was  said  to  be  holding  up  well  m  view  of  tighten;:. o' 
restricticns.    Mail  leads  are  sotting  n°w  highs  "° 

In  South  American  traffic  the  company  is  enjcving  an  unprece- 
dented rush  >if  bu.-iness.  Increasing  travel  f-r  both  pleasure' and 
business  purposes  lifted  the  SepTmbtr  passer.ger  traffic  cf  Pan 
Amencan-Gruce  Alr^*ay^  100  porctnt  above  the  same  month  a  year 
ago  During  the  sf.mnier  nienths  the  Vwiume  was  about  50  percent 
better  than  last  year. 


Patriotism  Versus  Neutrality 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

01     INMANA 

I\  THP:  house  of  RKrRKSP:.\TATIVES 
Thursday.  October  26,  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    ADOLPH    ST.^RR.    OF    LA    FAYETTE.    IND. 


Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  own  rem.arks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
I  mclude  therein  a  very  interesting  article  written  by  Adclph 
Starr,  of  La  Fayette.  Ind..  ■who  is  the  national  chaplain  of 
the  Navy  Club,  which  article  appeared  in  the  La  Fayette 
Leader,  of  date  October  6.  1939.  The  article  is  upKin  the  sub- 
jtct  of  Patriotism  versus  Neutrality,  and  follows: 

PATRIOTISM    \ER.SrS    NEUTRAIITY 

What  is  it?  My  answer  is  simply  this:  The  Golden  Rule,  prac- 
ticed and  exemplified.  TTie  supremacy  of  God.  spirit,  principle, 
love,  and  gocKl  must  be  demonstrated.  The  universe  must  be 
interpreted  by  scienc  from  the  divine  principle  God.  so  that  It 
may  be  truly  understood  When  we  try  to  explain  the  universe 
on  the  bivsis  of  physical  s«nse  and  represei;ted  as  subject  to 
growth,  maturity,  and  decay  the  universe  remains  a  puzzle,  an 
eniLina  like  man  Life  is  spiritual  and  not  material.  Tlie  Holy 
Scriptures  say  that  Grd  made  everything  that  was  made  and  it 
wa.>  very  go<^d.  like  Himself.  You  will  find  that  "In  the  Saxon 
and  many  other  tongues  good  is  the  term  for  God  "  So  It  must 
be  that  the  spiritual  universe  is  good,  and  that  It  reflects  God 
as  He  really  :s.  Palrlotism.  therefore,  is  not  sole  regard  for  the 
place  or  town  where  a  man  was  bcrn.  not  at  all;  this  Is  not  the 
cliaracter  cf  the  virtue  we  call  patriotism.  It  soars  much  higher 
for  Its  object  It  is  not  self-love,  mingling  with  all  the  pleasures 
and  Joys  of  life;  but,  the  Golden  Rule  applied  to  the  service  we 
render  to  our  fellow  men.  We  (bey  the  laws  of  society  becau.se 
tliey  are  what  society  calls  the  laws  of  virtue.  In  their  authority 
we  see  the  image  of  venerabillty.  upon  which  we  look  with  honor 
and  deference,  not  upon  the  soil  and  land  of  our  country,  but 
Its  people  and  the  virtues  which  cur  neighbors  practice,  and  to 
held  in  mingled  love  and  honor  with  something  of  sacred  fear, 
a.■^  for  that  which,  while  lovely,  is  sublimely  exalted  and  brings 
upon  us  by  contrast  a  sense  of  our  unworthincss  or  inferiority; 
It  IS  to  revere  our  country's  honor  which  is  entirely  and  wholly  a 
spiritual  act.  Everj-  good  citizen  should  make  that  honor  his  own 
and  should  cherish  It  not  only  as  precious,  but  also  as  sacred. 
He  should  be  willing  to  give  up  his  life  in  Its  defense,  and  be 
((iT;scious  that  he  gets  the  protection  from  his  government  in 
authority  while  he  does  so;  when  a  state  violates,  or  disregards 
the  principles  which  make  for  the  security  and  safety  of  its  peo- 
ple   then,  what  rights  of  a  citizen  will  be  deemed  Inviolable? 

Or  let  us  say  today  as  war  is  threatening  America,  if  his  life 
should  not  be  Invaded  or  interfered  with,  what  could  his  enjoy- 
nn-nts  really  be  living  in  a  counti-y  regarded  with  disgust  or  aver- 
sion, foul  and  Infamous  in  the  eyes  of  other  people,  and  dishonored 
in  his  own.  It  certainly  is  not  expected  of  such  a  one  to  look  with 
veneration  and  affection  to  that  country  as  his  parent  to  love  and 
cl.'rish;  he  would  be  made  to  blush  for  his  patriotism;  that  Is.  if 
be  had  any  left,  and  Justly  so,  for  to  him  It  would  be  a  vice.  He 
would  be  a  man  without  a  country  or  a  banished  citizen  In  his  own 
ccmmunity.  Therefore,  I  hope  and  trust  In  God,  that  the  Ameri- 
can citizens — the  veterans  of  all  wars  will  at  this  time  Join  that 
hope  and  trust  with  me — that  they  be  not  without  reason,  prin- 
ciple, and  honor  in  this  trying  tinre  and  not  be  swayed  by  false 
newspaper  and  radio  propaganda,  and  that  the  issues  in  this  Euro- 
pean war  be  not  confused;  I  am  not  confused.  I  am  once  and 
always  decidedly  pro-American — an  ex-service  man  who  has  had 
( xperience  in  war — and  have  traveled  around  the  world,  and  under- 
stood life  in  other  countries.  I  speak  from  experience,  which  Is 
mankind's  greatest  school,  and  we  must  not  forget  our  lessons  of 
the  last  World  War.  I  know  from  experience  and  contacts  with 
Well-informed  people  abroad  and  .so  far  as  the  nations  of  Europe 
are  concerned.  I  feel  justified  In  saying  that  they  are  all  aggressors, 
persecutors  of  minorities,  repudiators  who  refuse  to  pay  or  ac- 
knowledge their  debts  to  other  nations.     None  of  them  has  ever 


understood  or  even  tried  to  uphold  the  right  cf  the  Golden  Rule; 
none  of  them  knows  the  meaning  cf  a  "bill  of  rights";  none  of 
them  has  ever  been  influenced  m  mternaticnal  dealingt  by  inter- 
national law  or  by  the  Sermon  en  the  Mount.  History  proves  that 
for  more  than  300  years  the  leading  naiions  of  Europe  have  been 
practicing  greed  for  possessions,  land  g:,ibbing  en  aJ  six  continents 
and  trying  to  dominate  the  seven  seas. 

Fcr  over  250  years  they  have  been  fightme  each  other  for  the 
liens  .=hare  m  extent  cf  land  and  value.  ^England  won  that  distinc- 
tion and  for  150  years  has  been  a  bcaster  of  pride  that  the  sun  never 
sets  on  her  domain.  Germany  and  Iti^.ly  have  been  nations  since 
18,0.  Japan  since  1852.  sll  less  than  150  ye.'.rs  ago;  thev  demand 
places  in  the  sun.  England  and  France  don't  want  them  to  ex- 
pand: Why?  Because  of  the  reasons  already  stated.  These  big 
four  nations  cf  Europe  have  no  doubt  deveT  pcd  great  social  and 
cultural  values  which  have  grov^^l  out  cf  their  genius  which  the 
wcrld  cannot  aiford  to  lose,  and  so  it  behooves  America  to  stay  out 
of  their  own  family  quarrels,  their  envies,  and  Jealousies,  and  not 
arouse  any  cf  their  enmity.  Let's  mind  our  own  business.  Keep 
our  sons  cut  cf  this  bloody  fight;  keep  our  cash  and  credit;  take 
no  sides,  and  stay  within  our  laws  of  neutrality;  but  be  ready  to 
advise  all  to  a  rational  and  spiritual  understanding  for  a  profitable 
and  durable  peace  Let's  be  Americans  In  deed  as  well  as  In  spirit. 
If  we  sell  to  one.  let's  sell  to  all:  don't  take  sides  or  we  will  surely 
get  into  trouble,  as  that  Is  Just  how  all  trouble  starts,  domestic. 
State,  and  National.  May  God  bless  America  and  keep  us  out  of 
war.  Practice  the  Golden  Rule  and  not  the  rule  of  gold  and  neu- 
trality will  become  a  reality.  Lets  practice  patriotism,  Christian- 
ity, and  Americanism,  and  then  democracy  will  automatically  save 
itself      No  one  ever  won  a  war;   every  nation  bears  a  loss. 

Adoi_fh  Starr.  M   S.,  LL.  B.. 
National  ChMplain,  Navy  Club.  Untied  States  of  America. 
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Mr.  BANKHEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  ad- 
dress recently  delivered  by  Hon.  Harold  L.  Ickes,  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  to  the  National  Coal  Association  at  New 
York,  on  the  subject  of  national  fuel  resources  and  supplies, 
including  coal,  oil,  gas.  and  electricity,  their  conservation 
and  control,  and  the  administration  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act  in  his  Department.  The  address  is  an  important  one, 
of  much  value,  and  should  be  appropriately  disseminated  and 
preserved. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  National  Coal  Association, 
when  the  President,  under  the  Reoi^anlzatlon  Act  charged  me  with 
the  task  of  supervising  the  administration  of  the  Bituminous  Coal 
Act,  I  accepted  a  responsibility  that  I  had  not  asked  for,  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  difficulties  of  my  task.  I  knew  that  this  act 
was  of  tremendous  Importance  to  the  producers  and  consumers  of 
coal  as  well  as  to  half  a  million  miners  and  their  families.  I 
realized  that,  although  most  of  the  Industry  was  eager  for  help 
and  willing  to  cooperate,  there  was  a  persistent  minority  deter- 
mined to  resist  any  effort  of  the  Government  to  aid  the  Industry 
as  a  whole. 

For  many  5'ears  your  association  and  those  engaged  In  the  same 
business  have  realized  that  the  task  of  stabilizing  the  coal  Industry 
Is  closely  related  to  the  management  of  other  natural  resources — 
oil.  natural  gas,  and  water  power — in  all  of  which  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  Is  Interested  and  has  administrative  responsibilities. 
Since  the  problem  of  the  conservation  and  utilization  of  all  natural 
resources  Is  a  national  one,  the  Federal  Government  has  taken 
vigorous  steps  to  coordinate  the  various  phases  of  It.  The  adminis- 
tration fully  recognizes  that  conservation  is  not  a  hodgepodge  of 
independent  objectives.  For  instance,  you  cannot  separate  the  coal 
problem  from  the  oil  and  natural  gas  problems.  All  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  form  one  large  pattern  and  must  be  treated 
as  a  whole. 

Your  Industry  has  recognized  this.  As  you  well  know,  coal  has 
been  losing  markets  to  competing  fuels,  principally  to  oil  and 
natural  gas.    The  reasons  for  this  lie  partly  in  the  last  war.     At 
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that  time  there  was  a  tremendous  lncreas3  In  the  demanci  for  oil 
as  well  as  for  coal.  High  prlci-s  bria;?-ht  a  preat  bcoin  to  oil  and 
gas.  new  fields  were  found  and  exploited  to  the  fullfst  extent  pos- 
sible. But  coal,  likewise,  s!sared  in  the  war  bourn.  Prices  ro.-^e 
sharply.  For  some  3  ytais  after  the  war  shortas^es  of  coal  and  hit;h 
prices  recurred.  Then  came  the  inevitable  reacLlon.  By  1023 
ccul  ar.d  oil  v.cnt  beggin.:.  Coal  .sold  for  whatever  buvers  would 
pay.  Even  during;  the  bCKjm  years  from  1925  to  1929,  when  busi- 
nfs3  as  a  whole  «  njcyed  a  champagne  prosperity,  ct:/al  could  only 
watch  the  bubbles  rising  to  the  surface  frcm  a  distance.  To  a  cer- 
tain extent.  It  may  be  said  that  the  general  business  boom  of  that 
period  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  resource  industries. 

The  diffinlties  of  coal  during  this  time  were  due  partly  to 
an  overabundant  supply,  partly  to  the  collapse  of  its  price  struc- 
ture, partly  to  labor  dirSculties,  and  partly  to  the  competition  of 
oil  and  natural  gas.  To  be  sure,  much  of  the  oil  and  "jas  was 
availed  of  for  usea  for  which  coal  was  not  adaptable,  and  there- 
fore they  did  not  compete  directly  with  coal.  Undoubtedly,  how- 
ever, miu'h  coal  has  been  displaced  by  these  other  fuels. 

The  success  of  oil  and  natural  gas  as  a  competitor  was  due. 
not  merely  to  their  own  availability,  such  as  convenience  of  use 
and  price,  but  also  to  the  demoralization  of  the  coal  industry.  The 
desperate  f.nancial  condition  of  the  industry  and  its  internal 
strife  prevented  adequate  coal  research  or  cooperative  promotion. 
L'nder  the  pressure  of  invested  capital  and  overhead  chars^es — 
which  piled  up  whether  or  not  coal  was  being  mined — and  the 
neces.-iity  of  supplying  a  livelihood,  meager  as  it  might  be.  to 
miners  and  their  families,  producers  continued  to  hunt  de.sperately 
for  purchasers  at  any  price.  When  these  facts  were  added  up  the 
sum  amounted  to  a  disastrous  depression  In  the  bituminous-coal 
industry-  a  sort  of  Industrial  suicide. 

To  these  factors,  we  must  add  a  major  social  demand  of  the 
po.-t-war  years-  the  des*rc  of  the  people  to  have  the  conveniencos 
v.hich  a'^ccmpany  electric  power,  and  to  have  them  cheaply.  This 
led  to  the  development  of  water  power.  But  while  some  coal  has 
thus  been  displaced,  we  should  not  exaggerate  its  effects  on  your 
industry  Ccnipartng  the  production  of  water  power  in  the  Inittcl 
States  for  the  year  1937  with  that  for  the  year  1913.  we  find  an 
increase  of  188  percent  in  kilowatt-hours  generated.  But  the 
iiicrea.ie  m  the  amount  of  coal  displaced  is  nowhere  near  as  larpe 
as  this  figu-e  would  indicate.  This  is  due  to  the  remarkable  in- 
crease in  the  efficiency  of  combustion  during  this  period.  For 
Instance,  In  1918,  electric-power  st.itions  consumed  an  average  of 
3  35  pounds  of  coal  per  kilowatt-hour;    In   1937  only   1.42  pounds. 

I  am  convinced,  however,  that  if  the  development  of  water  power 
clfH^s  .'^ucceed  in  elemonstrating  the  social  p>ossibilities  and  auvan- 
taL'es  of  cheap  power,  the  long-time  results  will  be  helplul  to  th.e 
fuel  industries.  The  way  to  enlarge  the  use  of  power  is  to  make 
it  abundant  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  The  expert.-  tell  us  tli  it 
future  iiure.'i.ses  in  power  must  come  chiefly  frcm  fuel,  since  there 
are  not  many  water-power  sites  left  which  cm  be  developed  at  low 
cost.  Nevertheless.  I  recognize  that  the  competition  between  coal 
and  water-power  development  is  of  present  concern  to  you.  al- 
thoui^'h  it  is  far  less  Important  than  the  etTects  upon  your  industry 
of  oil  and  natural-gas  competition. 

This  competition  i.s  not  merely  your  problem:  it  Is  a  national 
problem.  This  Nation's  future  is  largely  dependent  upon  it.-)  re- 
sources of  fuel.  Our  world  of  tomorrow  is  likely  to  be  .^hriped  by 
the  availability  of  coal,  oil.  and  natural  gas.  Our  indu.strial  prog- 
ress, the  well-being  of  our  population,  and  indeed,  the  very  nature 
of  our  political  organization,  arc  largely  contmgent  upon  theoe 
resources. 

The  National  Resources  Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman 
until  recently,  a  short  time  ago  Issued  a  report  on  energv  resources 
which  analyzed  this  situation  in  detail.  It  found  that  our  coal 
resources  thoufrh  great,  were  not  unlimited  C^)al  re:.erves  in  the 
United  States  have  been  estimated  at  3,000.000.000.000  not  tons. 
enough  to  last  for  more  than  1,000  years.  However,  more  than  half 
of  thi.s  represents  low-grade  bituminous  coal  and  lignite.  It  is  worth 
noting  that  85  percent  of  our  present  production  is  from  east  ef 
the  Mississippi  River.  Almost  70  percent  of  our  total  reserves  lie 
In  the  semi-arid  plains  or  In  the  Rocky  Mountains,  far  from  our 
centers  of  population  and  Industry.  The  depletion  of  our  eastern 
reserves  and  a  shift  to  these  more  plentiful  but  distant  ones  in 
the  West  would  be  likely  to  raise  grave  problems  of  economic  and 
social  adjustm.ent.  Involving  dislocations  of  business  and  popula- 
tion. 

It  Is  important  to  note  that,  while  we  are  rich  in  total  reserves 
of  coal,  our  known  supplies  of  high-grade  coals  are  definitely  re- 
stricted, and  that  the  best  coal  beds  are  being  mined  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Some  of  them,  indeed,  are  well  on  their  way  to  exhaustion. 
The  anthracite  depmeits  of  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  are  more 
than  29  percent  depleted.  The  high  quality,  smokeless  coals  of 
■southern  West  Virginia  in  seams  now  considered  mineable  will  last 
only  alx'.ut  85  years,  at  the  1929  rate  of  production.  The  life  of 
the  great  Pittsburgh  bed  in  Pennsylvania,  the  committee  reports, 
is  limitf>d  to  100  years  by  the  same  measurement,  and  Connells- 
vllle  coking  coal,  which  contributed  heavily  to  the  development  of 
the  American  iron  and  steel  industry,  probably  will  be  sufficient 
for  only  from  20  to  30  years 

The  situation  In  oil  and  natural  gas  Is  much  more  critical.  Our 
resources  of  these  fuels  are  definitely  and  seriously  limited.  The 
National  Resources  Committee  states  that  our  proven  oil  reserves 
have  been  estimated  at  15,000,000.000  barrels,  which  is  only  about 
12  times  our  consumption  in  the  1  year  of  1937  Our  natural-gas 
resources  have  been  estimated  at  from  sixty  to  one  hundred  trillion 
cubic  feet,  or,  at  most,  about  50  times  the  1937  production.    Despite 


th.s,  we  are  allowing  our  oil  and  natural-gas  resources  to  be  ex- 
ploited without  that  careful  reculaticn  that  would  have  regard  for 
borh  the  m.mdiate  and  the  future  needs  of  the  Nation.  Tins  heed- 
less exploitauon  is  harmful  to  evcryb'jdy  con' erned,  not  only  pro- 
ducers but  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  We  coniiiiue  to  deplete  oi.r 
reserves  of  oil  faster  than  does  the  rest  of  the  world.  Unless  we 
adopt  a  more  conservative  policy  we  will  prematurely  be  forced  to 
turn  to  synthetic  gasoline  or  to  expensive  substitutes  for  our  supply 
of  liquid  fuel. 

To  re' urn  to  co:il.  we  have  n -i^  yet  succeeded  In  dealing  compre- 
hf^nsivtly  and  wisely  with  this  vital  resource  According  to  the  .  are- 
ful  studies  of  tiic  John  H;iys  Hanunoml  Commi  ■-ion  the  avou'„it;lp 
toss  of  bitun-inous  coal  in  mining  averases  20  perci-nt.  In  a  year  of 
real'y  activf^  demand  this  mfae.s  150,000.000  tons  a  year,  an  amount 
sufQcie^it  to  supply  the  ent.rc  annual  reqinreincnts  ol  Frunce.  Italy, 
Spain.  Eel-Tium,  and  Holland,  with  the  three  Scandinavian  countries 
thrown  in  for  good  measure 

No  other  country  m  the  world.  I  believe,  would  tolerate  such 
shoeking  wa.'tj  I;  is  ihc  greatest  of  all  the  many  wastes  of  uur  :u<l 
resGurres.  To  make  matters  worse,  there  has  been  a  reckless  u.se  of 
our  limited  stipp'v  of  hi^h-quality  bituminous  ccal  for  ordn:ary 
Eteam-generatii:::  purposes  when  inferior  trades,  whirh  wc  have  in 
abundance,  would  do  just  as  well.  It  would  be  Just  as  .=ound  econ- 
omy to  build  a  ten.porary  shack  out  of  some  rare  and  expensive 
wood.  We  are  burnin'j  for  boiler  ftiel  large  quantities  of  these  hne 
grade  coals  which  v.ould  bring  more  money  fur  the  h:-h<'r  uses  to 
which  they  could  be  put.  We  are  doing  this  sort  of  thiiv  because 
the  people  who  own  these  coals  are  in  business  to  make  money  iii  a 
m.arket  donunated  by  cutthroat  competition  The  tir^t  and  indi'-- 
pen.sab!e  step  toward  reducing  these  wastes  is  to  place  the  nuniiig 
and  m.arket ing  of  conl  on  a  stable  and  oiderly  ba<!s 

These  problems  are  thrown  into  relief  today  bv  the  wars  in 
Etirope  and  the  Orient.  In  wartime,  ccal  and  oil  are  commodities 
that  sell  at  a  premium.  Earl  Grey  Sftid  after  1918;  "The  Allies 
floated  to  victory  on  a  sea  of  oil  "  Already  orders  for  oil  and  coal 
have  multiplied  and  prices  have  rt.'^en.  Con.sequently.  we  must, 
so  far  as  we  can.  survey  the  situation  and  take  care  that  the 
unhappy  ccu'-equences  of  the  last  war  be  avoided  this  time. 

You  all  remember  how  ruinous  those  consequences  were  T!ie 
collapse  of  purchasing  power  in  the  coal  Indus'rv  after  1023  was 
felt  directly  by  such  businesses  as  food,  clothing.  hou.«<'ho!d  fur- 
nishings, and  automobiles.  The  collapse  --prend  like  a  cancer 
through  the  country,  cripplinc  and  closing  factories  \\1iether  we 
Ilk'  to  admit  it  or  not.  we — the  Nation  as  a  whoU-- -cannot  afford 
to  let  any  m.ajor  industry,  no  m.atter  how  much  it  wants  to  do  so. 
bankrupt  Itself.  Every  business  and  industry  Is  an  Infegial  part 
of  a  whole,  like  the  strands  in  a  tapestry.  You  cannot  tear  one 
without  damaging  the  whole  fabric. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Nation  we  must  prevent  the  rape  of  our 
natural  rc:  lurce.-;.  Naturally,  we  must,  and  can.  suppiv  all  rea- 
sonable demands;  but.  at  the  same  time,  we  must,  and  can.  observe 
tlie  principle-  cf  sound  economy  anr'  good  husbandrv  So  far  as 
we  can.  we  must  so  conduct  our  afT.iirs  as  to  avoid  another  post- 
war collap.-p  in  our  naMiral-re.-ourc:^  indu.-trie«.  In  tlmf  of  war 
one  must  preijare  for  peace.  Our  problem  today  is  not  merely  to 
avoid  actual  participation  in  the  current  international  madnes.s;  it 
Is  also  to  avoid  the  danger  that  the  economic  eifect.^  cf  war  and  Us 
aftermath  will  reduce  us.  as  well  a-;  the  belligerent  nations,  to  the 
despair  that  is  the  result  of  destitution 

I  know  that  intelligent  self-restraint,  which  must  be  the  basis 
of  the  conservation  of  our  resources,  is  di'Tlcult.  even  in  peacetime. 
But  now  the  important  task  of  conservation  is  espeei.uly  hard.  b«>- 
cause  it  calls  for  moderation  after  a  number  of  lean  year<:  it 
demands  that  those  who  have  hungered  for  volume  and  piofits 
proceed  with  caution  when  ihev  catch  a  glimpse  of  a  rich  feast. 
Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  however.  The  problems  which  I 
am  discussing  are  not  problem.s  created  by  the  war.  Thev  are 
problomis  which  are  and  have  been  with  us  both  in  war  and  in 
peace.  War  conditions  abroad  have  merely  accentuated  the  situ- 
ation. 

The  coal  Industry  Is  In  a  comparatively  good  position  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  As  I  have  said,  unlike  oil.  there  is  no  prospect 
of  a  general  shortage  of  coal  in  the  early  future.  The  problem  of 
conservation  is  essentiallv  an  obligation  of  preventing  unnecessary 
waste  In  large  part,  such  waste  is  the  result  of  prices  that  are  so 
low  as  to  offer  no  real  Incentive  for  a  higher  recovery  of  the  coal 
underground.  Such  prices  cause  cutthroet  competition  which 
results  in  debasing  the  market  value  of  even  high-grade  coals 

But  the  bituminous-coal  industry  can  do  something  to  Improve 
its  price  structure  and  marketing  practices.  It  has  experience 
dating  from  the  N.  R.  A.  At  the  present  time  the  coal  industry, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  is  In  the  process  of  fixing  prices  below  which 
the  various  sizes  and  grades  of  coal  may  not  be  sold  It  must  be 
clear  that  price  stabilization  and  improvement  of  mining  practices 
In  this  indti.stry  are  fundamental  to  any  attempt  to  bring  order  to 
our  fuel  resources 

Ultimately  this  Nation  may  take  steps  to  coordinate  the  con- 
servation of  all  of  our  fuel  and  energy  resources  Such  a  coordina- 
tion necessarily  would,  of  course,  take  into  account  not  only  the 
interests  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  but  also  the  welfare  of  tho.sc  in 
each  of  the  affected  industries;  it  would  have  a  duty  to  proceed 
with  Justice  and  fairness  to  all  who  had  a  stake  in  ihem.  and  this 
would  include  the  consuming  pul)lic. 

The  Government  rccogni/es  that  each  of  the  three  great  fuel 
industries  has  its  own  special  problems  which  require  separate  con- 
sideration.   The  interests  of  the  oil  Industry  muit  not  be  sacrificed 
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to  aid  the  coal  indu'-trv.  nor  should  the  welfare  of  the  coal  business 
be  sacrificed  in  the  effort  to  assLst  oil  and  gas.  However  no  un- 
prejuoicrd  person  would  deny  that  it  is  essential  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  industries  themselves  that  the  petroleum  and  natural-gas 
businesses  should  be  conducted  on  an  orderly  basis,  without  waste 
of  either  oil  or  natural  ga-;  and  that  the  prices  and  practices  of  the 
coal  mdtistry  should  be  both  reasonable  and  orderly. 

I  hope  that  the  fixing  and  enforcement  of  prices  will  bring  your 
industry  into  its  own  as  a  stable,  well-organized  unit  In  the  national 
economy.  I  believe  that  the  result  will  be  to  put  an  end  to  further 
economic  wreckage  resulting  from  wasteful  methods  of  mining, 
and  that  it  will  stop  the  crumbling  of  the  investments  and  the 
wastage  of  the  livelihoods  of  thou.sands  of  persons  engaged  in  the 
coal  industry.  You  have  cause  to  rejoice  because,  alone  among  our 
Industrialists,  you  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  prepare  yourselves 
to  cope  with  the  economic  aftermath  of  the  European  war.  You 
are  n  ady  to  enjoy  whatever  benefits  may  derive  from  a  possible 
war  boom  with  comparative  confidence  that  you  are  not  neglecting 
your  long-time  interests.  If  a  war  boom  should  come — I  am  not 
prophesying  that  it  will— you  can  face  the  possibility  of  a  post-war 
depression  with  the  assurance  that  there  will  be  a  bottom  to  prices 
for  your  coal,  a  level  which  can  be  readjusted,  but  which  cannot 
drop  so  low  as  to  bring  ruin  and  destruction  to  you,  your  stock- 
holders, and  your  workers.  You  are  Indeed  fortunate  because  you 
have  this  legal  machinery  by  which  you  may  now  prepare  your- 
S'>lves  for  peace  and  protect  yourselves  against  the  too  great  hazards 
of  an  unpredictable  future. 

We  have  been  pressing  forward  to  fix  prices  for  coals.  Many  of 
you  may  feel  that  they  are  somewhat  overdue.  I  was  given  direc- 
tion of  the  Coal  Division  on  July  1.  I  can  only  say  that  we  are 
doing  our  utmost  to  expedite  the  work.  Moreover,  I  am  satisfied 
that  the  Job  is  being  done  as  carefully,  objectively,  and  thoroughly 
a>s  is  posible.  I  know  that  some  of  you  honestly  feel  that  any 
(ffnrt  of  the  Government  to  aid  your  industry — particularly  through 
this  Coal  Act — Ls  objectionable,  and  I  respect  your  opinion,  although 
I  d)  not  agree  with  it.  I  am  aware  also  that  in  your  industry,  as  in 
oth-  rs.  there  arc  a  few  who  are  in  a  favorable  position  to  prosper 
in  the  midst  of  economic  chaos. 

To  these  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  hope  they  will  realize  their  obli- 
gation not  only  to  their  Industry  as  a  whole  but  to  the  Nation;  that 
they  will  ch-crfuily  sub.scrilDc  to  the  theory  that  the  concern  of 
government  neco.-sarily  is  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number. 
No  one.  wh-ther  in  the  coal  business  or  otherwi.se,  can  afford  to 
adept  the  policy,  "may  the  devil  take  the  hindmost."  I  trust  that 
the  entire  industry,  whatever  differences  there  may  be  between 
individuals,  will  cooperate  in  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  in 
acc&rc'aiice  wi.h  the  law.  and  that  when  prices  are  actuallv  fixed, 
the  industry  will  cheerfully  work  with  the  Government  in  a  genuine 
effort  in  give  the  Guffey  Coal  Act  an  adequate  opportunity  to  prove 
Its  worth. 

Similarly,  I  hope  that  the  consumers  of  coal  will  appreciate  what 
the  Go\ernment  and  the  Industry  are  trying  to  do,  and  will  not 
regard  the  Coal  Act  as  an  evil,  because  it  may  raise  somewhat  the 
price  of  their  coal.  Actually,  the  average  Increase  In  bituminous 
coal  prices  will  be  small.  The  average  per-ton  increase  over  prices 
In  the  last  9  months  of  1937,  necessary  to  return  to  producers  the 
average  cost  of  production,  has  been  e'^timated  at  only  about  11 
cents  per  ton.  In  1937,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  au- 
thori/id  an  increase  in  freight  rates  which  raised  the  1938  cost 
of  bmimlnous  coal  10  cents  per  ton.  This  rise  in  price  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  consuming  public  with  hardly  a  murmur  of  pro- 
tcJ^t.  If  the  consumer  Is  willing  to  accept  an  addition  of  10  cents 
to  cover  the  cost  of  transporting  coal,  it  is  not  unjust  to  ask  him  to 
accept  a  comparable  Increase  to  cover  the  cost  of  mining  the  coal. 
I  have  a  great  interest  in  fair  treatment  for  consumers — whether 
of  coal  or  of  other  commodities,  and  I  have  fought  many  battles  In 
their  liehalf.  I  shall  Insist  that,  in  the  administration  of  the  Coal 
Act.  consumers  be  given  the  consideration  that  is  their  right  and 
that  their  interests  be  protected.  As  you  know,  the  act  itself 
r>'qulres  that  the  well-being  of  the  consuming  public  be  safe- 
guarded. The  Consumers'  Counsel  Division,  which  Is  In  the  Solici- 
tor's office  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  fulfills  the  require- 
ments of  the  Coal  Act  by  lending  aid  and  a.=sistance  to  all  con- 
sumers. Lest  you  might  think  that  I  am  an  American  version  of  a 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Pooh-Bah,  let  me  hasten  to  explain  that  the 
Consumers'  Counsel  functions  independently  of  the  Division  which 
administers  the  Coal  Act;  in  fact,  the  Counsel  serves  as  a  watchdog 
over  the  activities  of  the  Coal  Division  in  the  Interest  of  the  con- 
turner.  Not  being  a  Pooh-Bah.  I  know  what  the  Coal  Act  Is  sup- 
pa'ed  to  accomplish  and  whom  the  Consumers'  Counsel  is  supposed 
to  represent:  and  knowing  these  things.  I  shall  continue  to  insist 
that  each  perform  its  Independent  functions  as  provided  by  the  law. 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  shall  do  my  utmost  to  supervise  and 
direct  the  administration  of  the  Coal  Act  so  that  it  will  benefit  the 
Indastry  and  the  public.  This  law  is  the  result  of  a  chaotic  condi- 
tion of  long  standing.  It  represents  the  demands  cf  a  large  portion 
of  the  producers  of  bituminous  coal,  as  well  as  of  the  miners,  for 
goverrimental  aid  in  helping  to  rescue  the  industry  from  the  depths 
to  v.hich  it  has  been  plunged  as  the  result  of  prolonged  price  cutting. 
It  is  therefore  only  fair  that  industry  and  labor  should  Join  hands 
^^ith  the  Government  in  giving  the  Coal  Act  a  fair  and  honest  trial. 
Tiiis  is  not  the  time  to  press  for  a  new  or  different  act.  We  must 
first  see  whether  the  one  that  we  have  will  work.  I  promi.se  you  as 
honest,  efficient,  and  impartial  an  administration  of  this  statute  as  I 
am  capable  of  giving.  I  also  promise  you  that  if  it  is  given  a  fair 
trial  and  then  proves  wanting,  I  will  join  you  in  seeking  its 
modification. 


First  and  la.st,  this  task  Is  a  cooperative  undertaking.  Industry 
without  government  cannot  do  the  Job;  and  government  without 
the  support,  aid.  and  counsel  of  both  industry  and  labor  must  inevi- 
tably fail  to  accomplish  it.  Individual  producers,  your  district 
boards,  and  labor,  as  well  as  the  public,  must  participate  actively  in 
the  price-fixing  process  and  in  the  enforcement  of  the  act;  they 
must  participate,  not  with  a  view  to  extracting  the  utmost  possible 
satisfaction  of  their  personal  desires  but  in  order  to  make  the  act 
work  on  a  fair  and  Just  basis  for  the  benefit  cf  the  whole  industry, 
as  well  as  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  The  successful  administra- 
tion of  this  complex  statute  requires  from  the  Government  sympa- 
thetic understanding  and  statesmanship.  It  requires  from  those  in 
your  Industry,  including  your  district  boards  and  your  trade  asso- 
ciations, as  well  as  from  labor  and  the  public,  understanding, 
forbearance,  at  least  a  modicum  of  unselfishness,  and  statesman- 
ship. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  we  shall  work  together  in  harmony  loi 
success. 


Investigation  by  Fortune  of  Price-Pegging  System 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

OF  NEVADA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1939 


PRESS   RELEASE  BY   FORTUNE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  press  release 
by  Fortune  relative  to  the  operation  of  the  price-pegging 
system. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

NATION-WIDE    INVESTIGATION    BY    FORTUNE    RFVEALS    HOW    PRICE-PEGGING 
SYSTEM    WORKS    IN    ALMOST    EVERY    CITY 

New  York,  October  25. — Retail  milk  prices  can  be  brought  down 
as  much  as  4  cents  per  quart  in  almost  every  American  city.  For- 
tune magazine  will  declare  tomorrow  in  its  November  issue. 

"Careful  Inquiry  has  convinced  the  editors  that  the  milk  enigma 
Is  not  Just  another  one  of  those  incurable  ills  of  our  times,  and 
that  the  answer  Is,  In  fact,  currently  being  found  in  practice. 
It  is  now  possible  to  say  that; 

"If  fiuid  milk  Is  5  cents  to  farmers  and  12' 2  cents  to  housewives, 
then  with  adjustments  that  will  do  no  violence  to  present  economic 
beliefs  milk  can  be  distributed  so  as  to  bring  the  farmer  the 
same  5  cents  or  better  and  cost  the  average  housewife  from  9  to 
perhaps  10  cents  at  the  outside.  In  fact,  one  large  chain  of  stores 
is  in  a  position  to  sell  milk  4i'2  cents  under  the  average  home- 
delivered  price  and  still  make  a  profit." 

In  urging  the  necessity  for  a  readjustment  of  milk  prices.  For- 
tune will  point  out  that  the  $3.500,000.000-a-year  milk  business 
is  one  of  the  biggest  in  the  country,  accounting  for  19  percent  cf 
all  farm  income  and  5  percent  of  the  entire  national  income  ^rom 
all  sources. 

"The  trouble  with  milk  is  price,"  Fortune  will  declare.  "From 
1929  to  1936  per  capita  consumption  of  milk  In  the  United  States 
dropped  6  8  percent,  and  It  would  be  vain  indeed  to  look  elsewhere 
than  to  the  steady  high  price  of  milk  to  the  consumer  for  an 
explanation.  In  1938  the  milk  price  index  stood  at  91,  the  cost 
of  living  index  at  83,  the  food  component  at  78.9,  clothing  at  82.3, 
and  rent  at  69.5. 

"Most  Americans  know  that  there  Is  a  milk  problem.  They 
know  it  because  milk  is  continually  in  the  news,  and  the  news  is 
always  bad. 

"It  Is  news  of  farmers  who,  having  milked  the  American  cow, 
proceed  to  dump  her  product  Into  the  country  lanes  in  fierce 
milk  strikes.  It  is  news  of  racketeering  and  of  upset  milk  delivery 
wagons  in  the  city  streets.  It  is  news  of  endless  investigations  into 
the  milk  trust. 

"But  behind  the  headlines  Americans  know  there  is  a  milk  prob- 
lem in  a  very  practical  and  specific  sense,"  Fortune  will  point 
out.  "They  know  that  whereas  the  farmer  gets  between  3  and  5 
cents  for  his  milk,  housewives  are  asked  to  pay  from  9  to  16  cents 
for  it.  They  know  that  this  is  neither  equitable  to  the  farmer 
nor  to  the  consumer.  They  know  that  the  average  American 
drinks  80  less  quarts  of  milk  each  year  than  his  minimum  health 
requirement. 

"American  ingenuity  and  American  business  have  a  long  record 
of  bringing  products  such  as  the  automobile  and  the  radio  and 
a  hundred  other  marvels  to  the  ever-larger  public.  But  in  the 
case  of  the  basic  commodity,  milk,  it  might  be  said  that  the  Itist 
great  landmark  seems  to  have  been  back  In  1893,  when  pasteur- 
ization came  into  use. 
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"And  the  problem  of  low-price  mass  distribution  remains 
unsolved. 

"The  one  wUd  and  immediate  hope  that  more  p>eople  can  cet  the 
milk  they  want  and  need  lies  with  the  store  method  of  distribu- 
tion." Fortune  will  declare.  "With  maxmium  economies  it  is  fair 
to  say  that  the  store  price  of  milk  would  be  at  least  4  cents 
under  the  home  delivered  price  and  at  least  2  cents  under  any 
home  delivered  price  that  is  remotely  possible. 

"Why.  then."  Fortune  will  ask.  "are  stores  In  some  cities  forced 
by  law  to  sell  at  the  same  price  that  is  charc;ed  for  doorstep  de- 
livery? Why.  In  other  cities,  are  they  limited  by  law  to  a  1-cent 
differential?  Why,  in  cities  where  there  Ls  no  such  regulation, 
do  stores  fear  to  reflect  the  full  differential   in  their  prices? 

"There  must  be  powerful  pressures  go  to  dam  up  the  workings 
of  a  supposedly  free  economy."  Fortune  will  state,  proceeding  to 
cito  detailed  instances  of  racketeering  and  Government  restrictions 
resulting  from  "a  type  of  play  in  which  the  farmer  runs  with  the 
ball  while  the  union  makes  interference  and  the  big  milk  com- 
panies sit  on  the  bench  and  coach." 

"On  learning  of  th*^  appalling  obstructions  to  the  sale  of  milk 
at  low  prices,  the  first  feelinps  of  the  enraged  citizen  suggest  that 
"there  ought  to  be  a  law.'  But  one  of  the  chief  troubles  with  the 
milk  busmfss  is  precisely  that  there  already  are  laws."  and  For- 
tune will  call  particular  attention  to  the  one  disUibutor  in  Chicago 
who  tried  to  bring  milk  to  consumers  at  a  lower  price  and  found 
him-^elf  in  trouble  with  the  law. 

"The  important  point  to  keep  In  mind  is  that  the  present  price 
of  milk  l.s  set  by  the  co=t  of  home  delivery,  a  service  that  many 
people  cannot  afford."  Fortune  will  declare. 

"Stores  now  make  over  half  of  all  sales  of  milk  in  a  few  big 
city  markets,  and  the  trend  to  stores  is  apparently  on  the  in- 
crease There  is  no  disputing  the  fact  that  store  distribution  is 
intrinsically  cheaper  than  home  delivery,  no  di.sputing  the  fact 
that  there  is  h  powerful  body  of  law  and  sentiment  trying  to  keep 
that  differential  from  appearing." 

Fortune  will  cite  examples  from  ail  over  the  countrv  to  show 
that  lower  prices  under  store  dletribution  are  an  established,  prac- 
tical fact : 

"Meadowmoor  Dairies  has  managed  to  make  a  dent  in  the  milk 
price  and  the  milk  business  of  Chicago  by  low-cost  selling  through 
independent  grocery  sujres.  But  here  it  turns  out  that  a  com- 
pany that  has  tried  to  make  money  by  getting  milk  to  the  ccn- 
s\uner  at  low  pr'ces  has  had  to  fight  labor,  big  businciB,  and  the 
Department  of  Agricvilture  Itself. 

"George  John.son  in  Detroit  has  sold  milk  at  retail  from  central 
stations  at  prices  that  have  ranged  from  2  to  4  cents  a  quart 
under  the  eoln?  price. 

"Highland  Farms  in  Washington.  D.  C.  set  up  a  chain  of  milk 
stations  selling  at  11  cents  when  the  normal  price  was  14  cents  and 
is  reported  te  have  netted  its  owner  $75,000  in  1  year  on  an  Invest- 
ment of  $100,000. 

"There  is  Ralphs'  in  Los  Angeles,  a  chain  of  supermarkets  that 
runs  a  creamery  of  its  own  and  reports  a  whopping  return  on  the 
investment.  Ralphs'  had  led  many  of  the  price-cutting  moves  in 
the  market,  and  when  the  law  was  invoked  to  fix  a  narrow  differ- 
ential between  store  and  home-delivery  price.  Ralphs'  put  out  a 
high-quality  ice  cream  at  around  25  cents  a  quart. 

"Tlie  position  of  the  big  giocsry  chains  throws  more  light  on  the 
central  aspects  of  the  problem  Fortune  will  point  out.  Take  the 
case  of  the  progressive  First  National  chain,  which  started  to  sell 
milk  in  Its  Boston  stores  at  2  cents  under  the  home-delivery  price 
and  was  Increasing  its  business  rapidly  until  a  new  law  forced  a 
1-cent  differential  as  a  maximum  and,  for  good  measure,  added  that 
milk  sold  in  paper  containers  (which  reduce  delivery  cost)  should 
be  priced  1  cent  above  bottled  milk.  After  that  law  went  into  effect, 
milk  coixfiumption  in  the  Boston  area  dropped  100,000  quarts  a  day. 

"Mere  illuminating  still  is  the  current  embarrassment  of  Safe- 
way Stores.  In  many  communities  its  stores  are  forced  by  law  to 
sell  milk  at  the  going  home-delivery  price,  and  Safeway  is  in  the 
uncomfortable  position  of  making  much  more  money  out  of  milk 
than  It  thinks  Is  proper, 

"For  Safeway,  delivering  milk  to  29  units  in  Its  chain  in  18  towns 
in  the  San  Bernardino-Riverside  area,  discovered  that  the  cost  of 
delivery.  Including  truck  maintenance,  depreciation,  and  wages, 
came  to  only  four-tenths  of  a  cent  a  quart,  and  the  whole  c^ost 
from  farm  to  consumer.  Including  pasteurization  done  by  Safeway 
Itself,  was  3  cent«. 

"Thes.^  operations  and  others  like  them  prove  that  milk  can  be 
distributed  much  more  cheaply  when  a  large-volume  come-and-get- 
It  svstem  is  used. 

"The  motives  of  the  Milk  Wagon  Drivers*  Union  to  keep  the  store 
price  up  arc  as  obvious  as  its  methods  are  aometimes  question- 
able," Fortune-  will  also  explain.  "The  union  men  want  to  keep 
their  Jobs  and  they  want  to  be  paid  a  good,  sound  wage  for  per- 
forming their  work,  so  quite  naturally  they  use  their  Influence  to 
preserve  the  home-delivery  Bystem. 

"And  hand  in  glove  with  the  big  farm  cooperatives  all  over  the 
country  and  towering  above  the  local  and  regional  milk  companies 
in  size  are  the  two  great  national  holding  companies.  National 
Dairy  and  Borden,  whose  subtildlarles  distribute  fresh  milk  in  most 
ot   the  dairy  regions 

"The  motives  that  actuate  the  big  mllk-dlstributlng  companies 
to  preserve  home  delivery  and  go  easy  on  store  sales  are  harder  to 
duscern  because  the  milk  companies  claim  they  make  little  or  no 
profit   from  fluid  milk. 

"Their  immediate  incentive,  however,  is  clear.  With  their  own 
salesmen,   the   unlk  drivers,  calling  on  the  home,  the  companies 


have  a  relatively  clo.«ed  market  They  rire  in  far  more  competition 
with  other  suppliers  of  milk,  actual  and  potential,  when  they  sell 
to  storekeepers. 

"As  for  the  farmers,  the  reason  thoy  almost  always  play  the  big 
distributers'  price  game  is  that  they  have  been  convinced  that  the 
costs  of  distribution  are  irrevocably  fixed  and  a  lower  home-deliv- 
ered pr.ce  means  a  cut  m   the  price  paid   to  them. 

"There  are  a  great  variety  of  ways  in  which  price  parity  mav  be 
achieved  and  the  general  level  of  retail  milk  prices  held  up,"  For- 
tune will  explain.  "Generally  speaking,  the  b:g  farmer  .coopera- 
tive is  a  ra'her  clum.sy  and  arbitrary  instrvimpnl..-cpmln^lnto  ac- 
tion chiefly  on  price  negotiations  with  the  mills  rorn"pa'nit%.  but  It 
does  exert  a  p<jwer'ul  influence  through  tlie  State  and  Federal 
Governments  to  keep  the  price  of  fluid  milk  up 

"San  Francisco  has  an  ordinance  that  pasteurization  plant.s  must 
be  within  the  city.  Since  city  land  is  very  high  in  price,  new 
plants  have  been  dlscourageti  and  'raiders'  kept  out. 

"San  Mateo  and  Santa  Clara  Counties  in  California  require  all 
milk  sold  to  be  paeteurized  and  bottled  within  the  county  A 
similar  regulation  in  Minneapolis  was  found  unconstitutional  by 
the  State  supreme  court. 

"In  New  York  the  union  succeeded  in  having  public  milk  .sta- 
tions, opened  by  Mayor  LaGuardla,  shut  down.  In  San  Francisco 
union  members  called  on  grocery  stores  and  asked  them  not  to  buy 
from  Clara-Cal,  a  small  group  of  dairy  farmers  .selling  through 
independent  grocery  stores  at  1  cent  below  the  going  store  price. 

"Across  the  bay  in  Oakland  another  coop<>rative  met  the  same 
treatment  and  Wiis  further  discouraged  when  only  25  percent  of  lt.s 
bottles  came  back  intact. 

"The  high  point  of  labor  tactics  on  another  occasion  was  the 
needling  of  paper  containfrs  with  a  hypodermic  s>Tinge  fllled  with 
lemon  juice.  Tlie  milk  In.side  was  soured,  and  the  brand  got  a 
bad  name  with  the  housewife. 

"An  even  more  powerful  weapon  in  price  maintenance  Is  th'^ 
abihty  of  health  authorities  to  limit  the  milk  supplv  by  refusing 
to  inspect  and  license  farmers  who  want  to  sell  in  the  city.     •      •      » 

"It  looks  like  a  deadlock."  Fortune  will  conclude.  "And  so.  for 
the  moment,  it  is  But  it  i?  a  deadlock  that  is  ready  to  be  resoived, 
and  the  speed  at  which  this  foreseeable  unwinding  will  procted  la 
largely  up  to  the  consumer." 


The  Monroe  Doctrine  and   the  War  in  Europe- 
Repeal  of  the  Embargo  an  Act  of  Self-Defense 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27.  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    HON.    THOMAS    HEWES 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimcus  consent 
granted  to  me  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  in- 
serting, by  request,  a  comprehensive  statement  made  with 
respect  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  the  war  in  Europe,  pre- 
pared by  (he  Honorable  Thomas  Hewes,  formerly  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  State,  as  well  as  formerly  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

The  statement  follows: 

In  considering  the  proposal  to  modify  the  existing  Embargo  Act 
and  deciding  upon  a  course  of  action  which  will  be  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  United  States,  it  is  unquestionably  necessary  to 
endeavor  to  envisage,  as  far  as  practicable,  the  ultimate  effects,  if 
any.  of  the  present  war  in  Europe  on  this  country.  In  doing  this. 
I,  for  one,  have  reached  the  conclusion  that  among  the  effects  Is  a 
probable  challenge  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  by  Germany  if  that  coun- 
try should  be  successful.  If  this  conclusion  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  sound,  then  I  think  It  can  be  established  that  it  would  be 
more  advantageous  to  us  than  not  to  alter  the  Embargo  Act  to 
permit  trade  with  any  ccuntry  in  any  commodity.  To  do  so  on  a 
cash-and-carry  basis  will,  at  the  moment,  aid  England  and  Fran.-e 
To  thus  aid  these  countries  would,  in  my  Judgment,  be  a  clear-cut 
act  of  .self-defense,  anticipatory  in  nature  but,  nevertheless  the 
most  effective  and  the  least  costly  form  of  futtire  protection' now 
available. 

The  Monroe  Doctrine  is  a  name  applied  to  a  principle  of  Am-r- 
Ican  foreign  policy,  namely,  that  the  establishment  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere  by  a  European  nation  of  any  political  control  or  own- 
ership of  land,  other  than  that  which  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  last  century,  i.^  dangerous  to  the  safety  of  the  United  States, 
and.  therefore,  would  not  be  permitted  by  us  if  we  could  prcvc^nt 
It.  The  Englifih  equivalent  for  example,  of  this  doctrine  is  that 
Belgium,  the  Netherlands,  and  Prance  m.ust  be  either  friendly  or 
neutral  so  that  a  protective  land  belt  will  lie  between  the  channel 
and  the  North  Sea  and  any  other  European  power.     This  policy  of 
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Ei:cland.  which  Is  entirely  a  m.atter  of  self-preservation,  has  more 
th.m  cncp  been  the  cnu-^e  ct  war 

As  loTic  aco  as  1823  the  I'nited  States,  throueh  President  Mon- 
roe speaking  to  Ccnercfs.  a-^-^rted  that  it  was  vitallv  concerned  :n 
the  activities  of  fore.gn  countries  beyor.d  its  temtcr-.al  br.iders  In 
effect  that  not  alcne  by  d.r'-ot  attack  mipht  the  welfare  and  .<iafoty 
cf  this  Nation  be  Jonpard:7ed;  that,  :n  reality,  our  welfare  required 
that  we  should  constantly  be  on  cuard  airamst  the  occurrence  of 
acts,  even  though  geographically  remote,  that  contained  the  sred 
of  destructive  forces  which  m  the  natural  ccuri^  of  events  v  ould 
lmi>eril  cur  people  He  clearly  was  not  an  iH-'lntion:st:  and  in  days 
cf  sail-,nc  ships  ?eomed  convinced  that  the  waters  of  the  .^tlartic 
were  not  a  .'■utacient  and  s^.loly  to  be  relied  upon  safety  zone.  'In 
the  wars  of  European  powers  in  matters  relating  to  them.-elves  we 
have  never  taken  any  part,  nor  does  it  comport  with  cur  policy  so 
ti  do  It  i.«^  only  when  our  nchts  are  invaded  or  seriou-lv  menaced 
that  we  re'^nt  injuries  oi  make  preparations  for  cur  dcfrnso  " 

President  Grant,  in  1870,  elaborated  this  principle  cf  hands  off. 
saving:  "The  doctrine  promulgated  by  President  Monro)e  has  1-een 
adhered  to  by  all  political  parties  and  I  now  dem  it  proper  to 
Ri-f-erX  the  equally  important  principle  that  hereafter  no  territory 
on  thi-  c  >n;:nent  shall  be  regarded  as  a  subject  of  transfer  to  a 
Eur'ix-an  power." 

President  Cleveland,  in  1895.  further  extended  it  by  Intervening  in 
a  boundary  d.spute  between  British  Guiana  and  Venezuela. 

Tlius,  since  the  beqinning  cf  our  Nation  we  have  viewed  the 
course  of  events  beyond  our  own  borders  with  eyes  continually 
op^n  to  the  effect  of  these  events  upon  our  ow^^  well-being.  Tins 
scund  principle,  arceptcd  for  a  century  and  more,  has  no  demon- 
strable eeocraphlcal  limitaticns  en  the  oncin  of  the  cau.-e  of  con- 
cern Only  the  end  of  the  chain  is  hmited  to  this  hemisphere. 
.^?:d  this  lark  of  restraint  on  the  source  of  necessity  mtist  bo  true 
If  the  test  IS,  as  it  certainly  is.  our  own  self-interest.  Tlie  utility 
cf  the  doctrine  has  been  demonstrated  to  the  complete  satisfaction 
of  Kenerailons  of  Americans 

So,  when  we  view  the  E\iropean  conflict  from  a  selfish  point  of 
v:ew,  we  are  not  embarking  on  a  new  venture.  Our  ancestors 
early  recosjni^ed  the  need  of  security,  acted  as  required  from  time 
w  time,  and  did  not  shrink  from  risks  if  the  end  seemed  to  warrant 
thrm      Th.is  same  courage,  happily,   is  as  visible  today  as  in  1789. 

While  circumstances  in  otir  past  history  have  focused  the  doc- 
trine at  the  moment  of  application  to  situations  limited  initially 
to  this  hemisphere,  that  is  coincidence  merely  and  not  a  restriction 
cf  the  doctrine  We  are  entirely  familiar  with  the  principle  of 
elas'icity  in  con.struing  our  C<institutlcn.  the  need  arising;  out  of 
changinc  conditions.  In  like  manner,  as  requires  no  great  elabora- 
tii  n.  modificatioiis  in  the  world  political,  economic,  and  social 
picture  may  demand  the  expansion  of  the  field  of  circumstances 
which  call  into  play  a  particular  foreign  policy.  To  name  a  few 
chances,  we  find  erowing  populations  allegedly  pre.seing  on  the  sub- 
sistence of  inadequate  land  areas,  as  for  example  in  Japan;  we 
have  increasing  urban  nunibers,  relying  for  life  as  they  must  on 
manirfflcture,  demanding  indispensable  raw  materials,  as  for  exam- 
ple in  Germany.  If  the.se  are  not  available  in  an  ordinary  way, 
they  will  be  .nought  in  another.  It  is  simply  primitive  self-preser- 
vntion  which  compels  this  country  to  observe  these  modern  phe- 
nomena and  quaere  their  ultimate  effect  en  ourselves.  And,  if  in 
doing  .CO  we  have  sufficient  foresir.ht  to  recognize  the  probability 
of  a  future  invasion  of  this  hemisphere  flowing  as  a  matter  of 
course  from  a  current  situation,  it  is  clearly  the  duty  of  statesmen 
to  determine  whether  or  n-^t  it  is  better  to  endeavor  to  forestall 
that  invasion  instead  of  waiting  for  its  impact.  Can  anyone  suc- 
cessfully demonstrate  that  the  principle  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
does  not  extend  to  such  a  case? 

Let  \Ls  now  be  specific.  If  Germany  defeats  England  and  France, 
and  aKstmiing  as  we  must  in  making  a  currently  required  decision 
that  no  new  and  unpredictable  factors  will  develop  which,  if  we 
could  kiiow  them,  might  affect  our  decisions,  will  we  or  will  we 
not  in  all  probability  be  face  to  face  with  a  challenge  of  the 
Monroe  Doctrine?  I  think  that  the  answer,  more  probably  than 
not.  is  "yes,"  and  be-^au-se  of  the  very  seriousness  of  the  threat 
we  must  give  considered  weight  to  the  significance  of  this 
pre  bability. 

The  avowed  and  implicit  object  of  Hitler's  military  policy  is  the 
securing  of  a  llvlnK  space.  This  living  space  of  necessity  contem- 
plates a  physical  area  of  abode  and  equally  important  sources  or 
supplies  of  raw  materials.  Raw  materials  are  required  for  ordinary 
liMUK  and  also  as  the  food  of  factories  for  export.  Some  raw  ma- 
t(  rials  are  available  in  Germany's  neighborhood;  others  are  not. 
If  a  raw  material  source  can  at  the  same  time  furnish  a  market 
for  finished  goods,  so  much  the  bettor.  As  partially  illustrative, 
witness  Japan's  attempt  to  create  monopolistic  market  in  China, 
Such  a  one  Ls  Infinitely  preferable  to  a  competitive  market  so  far 
as  the  exploiter  goes.  Hence,  in  a  degree,  Germany's  demand  for 
cclon:es. 

If  Germany  wins  this  war.  she  Is  going  after  raw  materials  at 
places  and  in  a  manner  most  suitable  to  her.  and  what  better 
available  places  are  there  than  the  British  dominions  or  colonies 
and  Central  and  South  America?  Tlie  Far  East  would  seem  to  be 
out,  but  not  necessarily  Africa.  Canada  is  certainly  one  of  the 
po.-sibilitlrs.  To  the  south  of  us,  a  peaceful  inva.sion  of  years' 
standing  facilitates  a  more  aggres-iive  front. 

II  these  assumptions  are  reasonable,  and  they  certainly  seem  so, 
they  obviously  involve  the  Western  Hemisphere.  And  is  it  going 
too  far.  knowing  the  German  approach,  to  anticipate  that  at  some 
point  force  or  power  will  manifest  itself?     This  is  certainly  true, 


I  think,  so  far  as  Canada  goes,  and  I  can  easily  picture  the 
attem.pt  to  the  south.  Naval  and  air  bases  m  the  Carribean  are 
cbvicue  possibilities.  Garrisons  are  not  improbable  Any  of  thef* 
eventualities  of  course  run  straight  into  the  Monroe  Doctrine.  If 
you  say  that  thjs  is  getting  too  remote  or  far  ahead.  I  sav.  why 
net'  Desperate  things  are  abroad  m  cur  world,  as  we  all' know, 
and  why  under  Heaven  should  we  aiisume  that  our  part  will  be 
free  from  the  desire  and  will  of  nations  impregnated  with  the 
poison  of  superioMty  and  the  virtue  of  force? 

Now  if  the  doctrine  is  thiw  challenged,  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  It?  Obviously  we  must  fight  if  diplomacy  falls  and  the 
past  3  years  have  proven  that  diploniacy  will  fall  if  the  other  side 
thinks  it  is  more  powerful  or  can  work  a  bluff.  Suppose  then  we 
must  finally  ficht  to  keep  the  Western  Hemisphere  free — solely  as 
a  matter  cf  our  own  self-protection.  What  of  a  Canadian  border 
cf  3,000  miles  under  German  control?  What  of  the  need  of  gtiard- 
mg  the  Pacific  and  Atlantic  coasts?  What  of  the  Panama  Canal 
approaohes?  Wl.at.  m  addition,  of  the  possibility  of  an  actual 
theater  of  w.ir  several  thousand  miles  away? 

England  and  France  are  fighting  today  "for  their  very  lives,  and 
they  are  in  this  strait  because  enough  people  thought  that  it 
couldn't  happen  to  them. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  from  the  American  point  of  view,  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  is  decidedly  in  issue  in  Europe  today.  Tlie  pres- 
ence in  the  pcluical  world  of  relatively  friendly  nations  like 
England  and  France,  embracing  in  a  general  way  our  own  concepts 
of  right  and  wrong  and  international  good  maniiers.  has  heretofore 
rendered  the  doctrine  potent  and  self-operative,  merely  by  its 
pronouncement  by  us.  plus,  of  course,  the  unwelcome  possibility 
of  a  war.  With  this  balance  of  power  gone  and  force  in  the  saddle 
over  great  sections  of  the  world's  surface,  who  can  say  that  the 
doctrine  will  thus  persist  in  its  automatic  efficacy?  Japan,  as  we 
all  know,  looks  with  favor  on  American  markets.  Is  it  beyond 
the  possible  that  she  might  cooperate  with  a  victorious  Germany 
in  .seeking  it? 

To  me  the  conclusion  is  Inexorable. 

The  present  Embargo  Act  is  acknowledged  by  all  to  be  potentially 
helpful  to  Germany  and  harmful  to  England  and  Prance.  Because, 
from  the  foregoing.  I  liope  it  is  clear  that  it  is  to  our  advantage  to 
aid  England  and  France,  the  act  should  be  changed  to  accomplish 
this  effect.  Furthermore,  In  doing  so,  we  obtain  on  the  proposed 
cash-and-carry  basis,  a  partial  restoration  of  foreign  trade  As 
the  most  powerful  Nation  in  the  world  and  acknowledged  to  be  such 
why  must  we  abandon  our  right  to  trade,  the  case  "for  which  has 
been  set  forth  so  cogently  by  the  President.  We  didn't  start  this 
war  and  we  are  vitally  concerned  in  free  access  to  foreign  markets, 
and  vice  versa. 

Tlie  arguments  against  any  change  in  the  Embargo  Act  are  fa- 
miliar.   They  can  be  briefly  stated. 

It  is  urged  by  millions  of  voices  that  to  repeal  the  Embargo 
Act  will,  without  doubt,  lead  us  into  war.  This  is  pure  conjecture 
It  is  equally  reasonable  to  assert  that  It  will  not  lead  to  war  that  It 
will  prevent  war.  My  own  feeling  is  that  It  will  aid  the  avoidance 
of  war  rather  than  otherwise.  But  I  suggest  that  war  is  not  the 
issue  before  Congress.  Tl;ie  one  and  only  issue  Is.  What  course 
of  action  will  be  for  the  ultimate  best  interest  of  the  United  States? 
Can  we  really  say  in  the  light  of  the  great  swings  of  history  and  of 
peoples  that  no  end  is  worth  fighting  for;  that  no  cause  Is  worth  a 
struggle  of  arms?     I  don't  feel  that  Americans  think  that. 

It  is  claimed  that  to  now  change  the  law  would  be  unneutral. 
First,  it  should  be  noted  that  strictly  speaking  neutrality  is  simply 
a  word  to  describe  a  legal  concept,  a  principle  of  International  law 
It  is  immensely  complicated  and  subject  to  contract  changes! 
But  I  have  not  heard  that  the  proposed  methods  of  sales  to  bel- 
ligerents has  been  attacked  as  technically  unneutral.  Neutrality, 
however,  has  no  virtue  in  and  of  Itself.  It  Is  entirely  a  matter  of 
national  self-interest.  It  is  assumed  or  rejected  as  an  Instrument 
of  foreign  policy  solely  because  of  Its  expected  effect  on  the  com- 
mon good.  What  people  really  have  in  mind  Is  that  the  result  of 
the  passage  of  the  proposed  law  would  amount  to  taking  sides  and 
that  this  might  get  us  into  trouble.  There  is  no  doubt  that  at 
present  one  side  would  be  more  benefited  than  the  other-  this 
might  really  change  overnight.  On  the  general  proposition  of  tak- 
ing sides  I  am  wholly  In  agreement  that  this  should  not  be  done 
unless  in  pursuit  of  what  we  deem  our  benefit,  and  in  such  pur- 
suit, of  course,  we  must  take  Into  account  the  consequences  which 
can  be  anticipated.  To  my  way  of  thinking,  Individual  sympathy  or 
interest  should  have  no  conclusive  place  whatever  !n  a  sound 
American  foreign  policy.  Our  complex  population,  if  there  were 
no  other  cause,  would  be  a  sufficient  rra.son. 

It  is  clear  that  only  the  service  of  all  can  warrant  the  United 
States  in  intruding  in  matters  beyond  its  borders.  If  that  coincides 
with  a  general  sympathy  well  and  good,  but  entirely  Incidental. 
Thus,  while  as  individuals,  many  of  us  may  be  violently  aroused 
by  the  destruction  of  Poland,  the  threat  to  the  S(*;andinavian  coun- 
tries by  Russia,  or  the  possibility  of  the  ccnqu^gst  of  England  and 
France,  none  of  these  events  by  themselves  could  possibly  support 
any  act  of  intervention  or  intrusion  on  our  part.  Territorial  .strug- 
gles have  mark?d  the  history  of  Europe  for  centuries  and  may 
possibly  continue  to  do  so  but  the  United  States  can  have  no  part  • 
in  the  issue  of  which  country  shall  dominate  affairs  for  the  time 
being,  provided,  always,  that  this  country  is  not  unduly  affected. 
But  if  the  country  is  so  affected  then  the  whole  business  of  being 
unneutral  has  to  be  appraised  in  that  light. 

We  must  of  necessity  take  sides.  To  do  otherwise  is  unreal.  If 
we  are  convinced  that  the  defeat  of  England  and  Prance  will  be  de- 
cidedly harmful  to  our  common  good,  and  if,  while  maintaining  a 
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pr^stti'^.n  of  neutrality  whc'.ly  defensible  In  International  law.  the 
result  will  be  bencricial  to  our  Nation,  we  are  simply  fortunate  in 
not  having;  to  do  more.  Under  these  circumstances  there  can  be 
no  sicnlflcance  to  the  charge  of  being  unneutral  or  taking  sides. 
It  Is  only  under  c.rc;.:mstanccs  whore  the  con-.mnn  gocd  of  the 
United  Statr?  is  not  materially  affected  that  the  charge  of  taking 
sides  can  be  mainiamed. 

While  it  Is  characteristic  of  current  thinking  to  assert  that  the 
i:.fluence  of  the  Uiuted  States  should  at  all  times  be  on  the  side 
of  what  we  consider  cod  morals,  this  Is  far  different  from  the 
attitude  that  we  should  by  force  be  or  become  International  police 
In  affairs  that  are  strictly  none  of  our  business  examined  in  the 
light  of  our  own  self-interest.  For  example,  while  we  might 
publicly  and  of3cially  deprecate  Japan's  assault  of  China,  this  la 
reallv  a  local  ma'ter  unless  we  can  clearly  see  that  we  are  really 
involved.     The  same  is  true  of  Italy's  capture  of  Abyssinia. 

In  summary.  I  suggest  as  a  matter  of  considered  Judgment  that 
the  Monroe  Doctrine  is  cU^arly  involved  in  the  war  in  EXirope, 
b'-cause  if  Germany  defeats  England  and  France  It  Is  more  probable 
than  not  that  the  United  Statts  will  be  called  upon  to  declare  a 
hands-off  policy  in  the  We.stern  Hemisphere.  If  our  position  Is 
cliallenged,  it  mu  =  f  be  deft'i.ded. 

Therefore.  If  this  conflict  can  be  averted,  it  Is  to  our  advanta^re 
to  do  so.  One  art  which  will  tend  to  avert  It  Is  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  law.  which  for  the  moment  will  aid  England  and  France. 
This  Is  tantamount  to  an  act  of  self-defense.  If  this  leads  to  war, 
better  a  wnr  undpr  present  conditions  than  later  on  when  we  alone 
shall  face  a  possibly  embattled  world. 

The  situation  is  none  of  our  making,  but,  nevertheless,  it  is  as 
it  is  and  we  arc  in  and  of  It.  However  we  might  with  all  our  hearts 
desire  to  live  and  let  live,  we  cannot  under  all  possible  conditions 
attain  to  this.     Therefore,  if  we  would  be  free,  we  must  be  brave. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  ALBERT  GORE 

OF    TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27.  1939 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently  so  many  statements, 
unsupported  in  fact,  have  been  made  regarding  the  operation 
of  the  reciprocal-trade  agreements  by  partisan  critics,  who 
seemingly  close  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  a  nation  must  buy 
a:-,  well  as  sell,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  basis  of  any  real  and 
lasting  international  peace  and  friendship  is  mutually  bene- 
ficial two-way  trade,  that  I  have  here  prepared  answers  to 
certain  current  questions  on  trade  agreements  and  their 
relationship  to  farmers. 

First.  Are  American  farmers  better  off  or  worse  off  under 
the  trade-aereerr.ents  prcnram  than  they  were  under  the 
IlawLy-Smcot  tariff  of  1930? 

Answer.  Compare  the  following  figures  for  1932,  under  the 
1930  tariff,  and  for  1938  and  later  periods,  under  the  trade- 
agreements  program,  and  give  your  own  answer: 
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Second.  Just  how  competitive  are  our  agricultural  im.ports? 

Answer.  Take  1938  for  example.  In  1938  imports  of  agri- 
cultural products  of  all  kinds  were  valued  at  slightly  less  than 
$956  000,000.  Of  this  total,  one-half  were  of  types  such  as 
rubber,  coffee,  silk,  and  so  forth,  not  produced  in  the  United 


States;  nearly  30  percent  were  of  types  imported  over  the 
tariff  bccau,se  tho  United  Slates  did  not  produce  enough  of 
them  to  m'^et  domestic  requirements;  14  percent  wero  ac- 
counted for  by  sugar,  imports  of  which  were  controlled 
throughout  1938  by  the  quotas;  and  the  remaining  7  percent 
were  accounted  for  by  minor  mi.rcellancous  items  falling  in 
one  or  another  of  these  groups. 

Third.  In  the  trade  agreements  thus  far  negotiated,  ha.<:  the 
United  States  obtained  more  concessions  for  industrial  ex- 
ports than  for  agricultural  exports? 

Answer.  No.  Just  the  reverse.  Including  all  conce-^^ions 
obtained  to  date,  but  using  1937  import  figures  of  the  trad:'- 
agreement  countries  as  the  latest  available  for  such  analy.-is, 
it  appears  that  the  United  Spates  has  obtained  conces.sions— ^ 
including  bindings  of  duty-free  entry— for  47  percent  of  its 
total  agricultural  exports  and  for  24  percent  of  its  total  non- 
agricultural  experts.  Such  are  the  actual  facts,  in  spite  of 
allf  gat  ions  to  the  contrary.  But.  in  any  case,  the  concessions 
obtained  for  nonagricultural  exports  benefit  farmers  by  cre- 
ating more  employment  and  more  purchasing  power  in  our 
cities  for  farm  products;  just  as,  in  the  same  way,  the  con- 
cessions obtained  for  agricultural  exports  benefit  industry  by 
creating  more  purchasmg  power  on  our  farms  for  industrial 
products. 

Fourth.  Has  the  United  States  made  duty  reductions  on  a 
greater  proportion  of  agricultural  than  of  nonagricultural 
products? 

Answer.  No.  The  United  States  has  granted  duty  reduc- 
tions, under  trade  agreements,  on  agricultural  commodities 
which,  in  1937.  made  up  14.1  percent  of  total  agricultural 
imports  into  the  United  States  in  that  year.  Duty  reductions 
en  nonagricultural  products  granted  by  the  United  States 
cover  items  which  in  1937  made  up  21.6  percent  of  total 
United  States  nonagricultural  imports  in  that  year.  The 
14.1  percent  referred  to  above  includes  Cuban  sugar  which, 
in  1937.  accounted  for  6.6  percent  of  the  total  agricultural 
imports.  Imports  of  sugar,  up  to  September  12.  1939.  have 
been  controlled  by  legislative  quotas.  Cancelation  of  these 
quotas  on  Scpttmbf r  12  automatically  restored  the  duty  on 
Cuban  sugar  to  its  preagretment  level. 

The  duty  reductions  on  agricultural  products  arc  carefully 
safeguarded  where  necessary;  and  by  assisting  in  a  gen<  ral 
program  of  forf-ign-trade  expan.'^ion  they  are  helpful,  raiht  r 
than  injuriou.>.  to  American  agriculture  as  a  whole. 

Fifth.  Have  the  trends  in  our  agricultutral  exports  and  im- 
ports since  1932  been  favorable  or  unfavorable  for  the  Ameri- 
can farmer? 

Answer.  On  the  whole,  they  have  been  distinctly  favorable. 
Exports  have  increased,  and  that  Ls  obviously  to  the  good. 
Imports  have  also  increased,  but  this  increase  has  not  pre- 
vented a  m.arked  rise  in  both  farm  income  and  national 
income;  in  fact,  it  was  Itself  partly  the  result  of  improved 
economic  conditions  which  were  reflected  in  rising  farm  and 
national  income. 

The  key  figures  are  as  follows: 

Agricultural    foreign    trade 
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As  to  exports,  it  will  be  observed  that  the  figures  in  1937 
and  1938  were  far  above  these  for  1932.  In  the  first  6 
months  of  1939  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1938, 
exports  declined  because  of  unsettled  conditions  abroad  and, 
in  the  important  case  of  cotton,  because  of  the  pegging  of 
the  American  price  above  the  world  price. 

As  to  imports,  while,  as  already  stated,  they  have  in  re- 
cent years  been  well  above  the  1932  level,  so  also  has  farm 
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income  fsee  I  above).  It  will  also  be  noted  that  imports 
have  receded  from  the  high  level  attained  in  1937.  at  which 
time  they  reached  a  high  peak  owing  in  part  to  the  effects 
of  the  severe  droughts  of  1934  and  1936,  and  in  part  to  the 
fact  that  1937  was  a  relatively  prosperous  year  which  led 
to  large  increases  in  imports  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
mostly  of  types  not  produced  in  this  country. 

Sixth.  How  have  trade  agreements  affected  exports  of  farm 
products? 

Answer.  Maintaining  and  reopening  foreign  markets 
through  trade  agreements  is  definitely  assisting  farm  ex- 
ports. Exports  of  farm  products  to  trade-agreement  coun- 
trifs  have  fared  much  better  than  have  exports  to  other 
cduntries.  Comparing  1938  with  1935  (when  few  trade 
agreements  were  in  effect),  the  figures  are: 
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While  United  States  exports  of  all  types  declined  in  the  first 
C  months  of  1939  as  compared  with  the  same  period  in  1938, 
tot.il  exports  to  trade-agreement  countries  fell  only  half  as 
much  as  did  exports  to  other  countries. 
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Regulation  of  Oil  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMAPwKS 

OF 

HON.  WESLEY  E.  DISNEY 

01     OKL.MIOMA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27.  1939 


ADDRESS      EY      HON.      LEON      C       PHILLIPS,      GOVERNOR      OP 

OKLAHOMA 


Mr.  DISNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  by 
Hon.  Leon  C.  Phillips,  Governor  of  Oklahoma,  at  the  10th 
annual  meeting  of  the  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
of  America,  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  October  19,  1939: 

Mr  Chaiimnn.  distinguished  guests,  members  of  the  Independent 
Ppfroleum  Association  of  Amrnca,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
ha;.py  to  be  hore.  I  always  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  this  great 
State.  Its  traditions  inspire  me.  I  have  grout  re.=pect  and  admira- 
tion for  Its  citizen.':hlp  as  well  as  its  glorious  history.  Since  this 
is  the  greatest  oil-producing  State  In  tiie  Nation  it  is  lortunate 
thai  thi.s  historic  meeting  should  be  held  here.  Here  in  Texas  is 
iho  sjjirlt  of  independence  and  self-reliance  which  characterizes 
iho  spirit  of  the  great  Southwest  that  I  love. 

I  am  happy  to  meet  with  the  independent  oil  men  of  America. 
Their  willingness  to  risk  has  discovered  for  the  Nation  vast  hidden 
treasures  for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  independent  operator 
has  been  and  always  will  be  the  pioneer  of  the  industry.  It  was 
the  realization  of  the  wildcatter's  dream  that  made  these  United 
States  the  greatest  oil-producing  Nation.  Some  15  years  ago  there 
was  great  concern  that  the  petroleum  reserves  would  soon  be 
exhausted  but  his  ingenuity,  courage,  and  determination  have 
di.'-covered  and  made  available  vast  reserves  so  that  now  instead 
of  a  scarcity  of  oil  we  have  an  abundance.  Since  1925  the  Nation 
has  produced  and  consumed  twice  as  much  oil  as  we  then  thought 
we  had  and  still  we  have  three  times  as  much  reserves  as  was 
then  calculated  to  be  recoverable.  So  the  problem  at  this  time  Is 
not  how  to  find  more  oil  but  how  to  properly  produce  and  use 
that  oil  which  has  been  discovered. 


It  was  the  discovery  of  the  great  oil  fields  and  the  rush  to 
produce  them  that  brought  about  the  conservation  laws  In  the 
various  oil-producing  States.  The  sovereign  States  In  the  exercise 
of  their  police  power  enacted  laws  to  prevent  avoidable  waste  of 
this  great  resource.  The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Champlln  case  held  that  this  was  a  constitutional  exercise  of 
power.  These  laws  have  been  amended  from  time  to  time  and 
brought  down  to  date.  Experience  and  sound  engineering  princi- 
ples have  been  incorporated  into  those  laws  until  now  every  major 
oil-producing  State  in  the  Nation  with  one  exception  has  such 
law.  In  that  State  a  special  session  of  the  legislature  will  soon  be 
called  and  at  this  moment  they  are  working  out  a  law  based  on 
these  sound  principles.  I  feel  sure  that  they  will  enact  a  good 
law  in  the  near  future  and  that  it  may  then  be  said  that  each 
major  oil-producing  State  has  a  fine  conservation  law. 

In  order  to  coordinate  this  police  power  exercised  by  each  of 
the  sovereign  States,  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact  Commission  was 
established.  You  are  familiar  with  its  organization  and  its  func- 
tions. Its  meetings  furnish  a  forum  for  the  discussion  of  the 
problems  of  the  various  States.  A  study  is  made  of  the  problems 
of  conservation,  and  the  representatives  return  to  their  States  with 
sound  recommendations.  Of  course,  each  sovereign  State  may  and 
does  exercise  its  own  judgment  in  solving  its  problems  and  in 
enforcing  its  laws,  but  I  am  happy  to  sav  there  Is  a  fine  spirit  of 
cooperation  between  the  States  in  this  difficult  and  important 
undertaking.  In  addition  to  the  representatives  from  the  com- 
pacting States,  other  oil-producing  States  from  time  to  time  send 
their  representatives  to  the  meetings  of  the  Compact  Commission. 
The  interest  generated  by  these  meetings  has  stimulated  the  con- 
servation program  throughout  the  Nation.  In  1939  Arkansas.  Cali- 
fornia, and  Michigan  enacted  conservation  statutes.  The  oU  Indus- 
try subscribes  to  this  conservation  movement  and  gives  fine 
cooperation. 

As  a  result  the  oil  States  are  getting  the  Job  done.  The  reserves 
of  available  oil  in  sight  have  constantly  Increased;  oil  is  being  pro- 
duced under  sound  engineering  practices  to  insure  the  largest 
recovery  for  the  use  of  civilization.  Oil  is  plentiful.  By  advanced 
methods  of  discovery,  production,  refining,  and  transportation  the 
industry  is  furnishing  this  valuable  product  at  constantly  decreas- 
ing prices  to  the  consumer.  Gasoline  is  cheaper  in  the  United 
States  than  in  any  other  nation  of  the  world.  The  Nation  need 
have  no  fear;  the  oil  industry  Is  ready  to  answer  the  roU  caU  in 
any  emergency.  There  is  plenty  of  oil  for  the  Nation's  needs  All 
this  without  Government  aid  or  subsidy.  There  has  been  no  Gov- 
err.ment  edict  requiring  the  prospecting  for  oil,  nor  has  there  been 
a  bonus  or  subsidy  by  the  Government;  yet  the  oil  Industry  has 
met  the  challenge  of  civilization  and  is  carrying  on.  I  think  you 
might  well  be  proud  of  this  accomplishment,  and  I  congratulate 
you. 

The  oil  industry  has  had  its  trials  and  tribiilations.  but  now 
appears  to  be  reasonably  pro-perous.  No  doubt  there  are  some 
however,  who,  following  the  trend  of  the  times,  would  run  to  the 
Government  with  their  problems  in  the  hope  and  expectation  that 
magic  can  be  performed.  They  doubtless  hope  that  some  le<^isla- 
tive  legerdemain  can  be  accomplished  and  they  can  have  the  bene- 
fits of  governmental  sleight  of  hand,  overlooking  entirely  the  sad 
fact  that,  for  benefits  promised,  intolerable  burdens  are  imposed 
Be  not  deceived;  look  the  situation  squarely  and  fairly  in  the  face 
Do  not  let  the  Pied  Piper  of  Hamelin  lead  you  astray  for  reel- 
mentation  and  bureaucracy  must  follow  as  night  fellows'  day 

At  this  meeting  you  will  discuss  the  many  complex  problems 
confronting  your  industry.  One  of  those  problems  now  confront- 
ing you  IS  the  question  of  the  position  you  will  take  In  regard  to 
the  regulation  of  your  business  by  a  Federal  bureau.  There  has 
been  introduced  in  Congress  a  bill,  commonly  called  the  Cole  bill 
to  regulate  the  production  of  oil  by  a  national  agency.  This  bill 
is  being  studied  by  Congress.  It  is  being  considered  by  you  at  this 
meeting.  This  organization  will  be  expected  at  this  meeting  to 
approve  or  disapprove  this  pending  legislation,  and  you  should 
study  the  question  with  utmost  care  and  consideration  I  under- 
stand that  Representative  Cole  of  Maryland,  who  introduced  the 
measure  in  Congress,  has  been  Invited  to  address  this  meeting  and 
will  speak  to  you  tomorrow  on  the  subject. 

No  doubt  Representative  Cole  will  tell  you  that  the  Secretary  of 
the   Interior   favors   the   enactment   of   the   law.     Apparently     the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  willing  to  assume  the  added  respon- 
sibility  imposed  upon   his  office   by  this   law.     it   will,   of   course 
greatly  enlarge  the  functions,  authority,   and  power  of  his  office' 
I  do  not  believe  there  is  any  necessity  for  the  Federal  Government 
to   undertake   to   do   that   which   the   States   are   doing   and    have 
demonstrated    they    are    able    to    do;    namely,    prevent    avoidable 
waste  in   the  production  of  oil.     As  I  have  stated,   the  States  do 
this  under  their  fundamental  police  power.     The  National  Govern- 
ment is  without  police  power,  but  the  Cole  bUl  asserts  as  a  decla- 
ration of  policy  that   to   maintain  an   adequate  national   defense 
and  regulate  interstate  commerce  it  Is  necessary  for  Congress  to 
prevent  avoidable  waste  of  petroleum  products.     This  bill  Is  purely 
a  conservation  bill.     The  question  of  market  demand  or  demand 
and  supply  Is  In  no  way  considered.     By  Its  terms  the  bill  is  an 
unqualified   endorsement   of   the   methods   and   practices    invoked 
by  the  oU-producing  States  In  their  conservation  laws  and  recom- 
mended by  the   Interstate  Oil  Compact   Commission.     The   sound 
engineering  principles  for  the  production  of  oil  to  prevent  waste 
which    are    already    embodied    in    the    laws    of    the    oil-producing 
States  and  in  the  recommendations  of  the  Interstate  Oil  Compact 
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Cr'nimis-inn  are  inccrpcrated  in  the  bill.  There  is  one  exceprinn 
and  that  Is  m  the  provision  vvi^ereby  it  is  pr'ivideci  in  etfect  that 
an  operator  mi^st  secure  the  consent  of  the  Commls.'^loner  to 
abandon  and  plug  a  well. 

Generally  I  find  no  objection  to  the  purpcpes  expro'^sed  in  the 
bill.  Surely,  the  prevention  of  waste  of  this  valuable  irreplaceable 
r'source  is  a  worthy  purpose.  It  is  generally  approved  by  the  in- 
dustry and  the  oi'.-producing  States.  It  1.'^  already  incorporated  in 
the  law.s  of  practically  ail  the  oil  States.  The  question  which 
nf '.v  confronts  us  :s  wh-^ther  or  not  there  is  need  for  Federal 
leei.?lati:  n  on  the  subject  I  subscribe  to  the  view  that  there 
is  no  nefd  for  the  duplication  of  effort  and  expense  in  the  mat- 
ter. Unles.*.  we  admit  that  the  States  are  not  preventing  avoidable 
Waste  surrly  there  is  no  need  to  set  up  a  long-range  expensive 
Federal  bureau  empowered  to  control  the  production  of  oil  from 
every  well  in  every  field  in  the  United  States.  Most  cf  the  State 
laws  are  sup^  rlcr  to  the  proposed  Federal  legislation  in  that  they 
take  into  cn^ldrration  the  fact  that  the  production  of  oil  in 
rxce.-s  cf  market  dem.and  is  waste,  while  the  proposed  Ftde.al 
legislation  omits  eiuirely  consideration  cf  that  fuim  of  waste. 
Not  only  do  the  States  prevent  the  waite  of  oil  by  sound  engineer- 
ing principles,  but  they  consider  th'^  riT-.^onablc  market  demand 
as  reflected  by  tiv  Bureau  cf  Mines"  estim.^te.  Tlie  States  through 
tlie  Compact  Commission  have  found  thi'  Bureau  of  Mine/  esti- 
mate helpful   in   th.s  regard  and  general! «    follow   these   estimates. 

Tlien.  too.  the  State  laws  are  fairer  and  more  equitable  than  the 
proposed  Federal  legislation  because  they  provide  for  ratable 
taking,  commonly  called  proration.  The  Stat.^s  in  their  laws  take 
C(.g;iizance  of  correlative  rights  of  operators  and  of  the  diff^Tcnt 
fields,  and  in  administering  the  law  are  bound  by  eciuitable  prin- 
ciples. In  the  proposed  Federal  act  the  Ccmmi.ssioner  is  em- 
powered to  make  rules  and  regulations  to  define  wasteful  meth.-ds 
aiid  practices,  \vh:ch  have  th.-  force  and  effect  of  law  It  does  not 
appear  ;liat  the  Commissioner  is  obliged  to  consider  the  correla- 
tive rights  cf  the  owners  of  the  property  or  to  require  r.itabie 
tcikiiig 

Of  cou-'e.  '"-.e  enactment  of  the  Cde  bill  will  not  destroy  the 
fundamental  rights  of  the  States  to  exercise  their  police  power  in 
the  enactment  of  and  enforcing  their  conservation  laws.  If 
enacted  into  law,  this  ':i!l  wcuU!  simply  furnish  an  additional 
policeman  to  the  oil  industry.  The  State  government,  under  its 
police  po%ver,  would  regulate  the  production  of  oil  and  the  Federal 
Gc;vernmer.t,  unrler  the  interstate  commerce  theory,  would  like- 
wi.^e  regulate.  Surely  th'^  oil  ii^dustry  would  be  well  regulated. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  State,  in  the  exerci.^e  of  Its  soveremn 
rights,  wou'ti  prescribe  certain  regulation-;  while  the  commis- 
eioner,  th-^  Federal  authority,  employing  a  ditTcrcnt  set  of  engi- 
neers and  experts,  would  prcscii'ce  different  rules.  In  such  case 
it  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  thai  the  producer  would  be  confronted 
with  quite  a  trying  situation.  If  he  ignored  the  Federal  rule  and 
observed  the  S'ate  rule,  he  would  be  subject  to  heavy  ptnalty. 
If  he  ignored  the  State  rule  and  obeyed  the  Federal  rule,  be 
would  be  subjected  to  the  penalties  prc\ided  by  the  Stat-:'.  Thus, 
l'  is  pos'^ibl':-  tli.".":  he  might  experience  difficulty  m  faithfully 
fien-ms;  two  muster.^.  Tlie  provisions  in  tie  law  whereby  the  Fed- 
eral comrnissio;""'"  may  cooperate  wuh  tlie  S'^ate  authorities  :s 
optional  with  the  commissioner.  He  is  only  authoriTcd.  and  not 
directed,  to  do  -^o.  A  real  conflict  of  authority  is  not  only  pos- 
sible but   probable. 

As  I  view  it,  there  nre  many  objectionable  features  in  the  Cole 
bill.  Like  many  modern  laws,  it  sets  up  an  appointive  otficial  with 
despotic  power'-.  The  appnii.tive  officlai  is  granted  the  riglit  to 
enact  legislation  bv  pre<:cribing  rules  and  regulations.  These  rules 
end  r-tjulations  hnve  the  force  and  effect  of  law  and  a  violation 
of  same  oi  failure  to  obey  any  order  of  thi-,  commissioner  is 
pur.i.-hablc  by  h"nvy  f\ne  or  Imprisonment  or  both  for  cacl\  dav'.j 
violation.  By  the  terms  cf  the  bill  the  pumper,  the  gager. 
the  superinti  ndei't,  and  the  prc-ident  of  the  company  can  each 
be  indicted  by  tne  Federal  court  in  any  State  in  the  Unirn  a!id 
found  equally  guilty  of  the  sam.e  violation.  To  determin.f^  wo.ether 
any  per-on  hns  vi-^Iafed  or  i';  about  to  violate  any  provision  of  the 
act  or  any  ru'.e  of  th"  commissioner,  the  commissioner  is  con'^tl- 
tuted  a  court  of  inquiry  and  may  require  the  accu.s^:<d  to  give 
evid'.nce  f.gainst  hini-e!f  under  oath  by  requiring  him  to  file 
a  statement    !n   writing  concerning  the  matter  to   be   investigated. 

The  Comml.-sioner  is  empowered  to  file  a  written  complaint 
rgainst-  a  person  before  himself  and  after  5  days'  notice  to  'ry 
him,  and  may  m.ake  findings  against  him  and  issue  a  de~lpt  order. 
The  accused  ha.-,  the  privilege  to  appear  in  per.cn  or  by  covmsel 
and  present  e'.idenoe  under  stich  regulations  a>  the  Commissioner 
may  pre.'!'-r:be  The  rules  of  evidence  prevailing  in  the  cc-urts  are 
net  controlling  in  su'^h  hearing.  The  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner is  conclusive  in  all  courts  if  supported  by  substantial  evi- 
dence The  Commi.ssioner  is  permitted  to  fix  the  time  and  place 
c  f  this  hearing  as  he  may  elect.  It  is  obvious  that  it  would  be 
most  convenient  to  the  Commissioner  to  have  such  hearing  in 
Washington,  D.  C.  The  only  appeal  allowed  the  accused  from  the 
rule  or  order  Is  to  the  circuit  court  of  appeals.  It  Is  provided, 
hi  wever.  that  this  court  is  bound  by  th»^  findings  of  the  Ccmmi.s- 
sioner if  supported  by  substantial  evidence.  The  Comunissioner 
may  enforce  his  rules  and  regulations  by  injunctions  or  mandamus 
la  any  Federal  district  court  without  bond.  The  bill  conveniently 
provides  that  the  Dislrict  Court  of  the  District^of  Columbia  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  of  such  suits  and  any  persons.  Civil  or  criminal 
proceeding  may  be  instigated  by  tlie  Commissioner  in  any  State  of 
the  Nation. 


By  th"  tern\s  of  the  bill  the  Commi.-sioner  is  ve-tec"  not  onlv 
with  Ir-gislativi',  Judicial,  and  executive  power  but  he  is  granted 
broad  di.soretionary  powers  Repi  ,Uec!ly.  the  bill  uses  :he  words. 
"The  Commi.s.sioner  is  auth  irized  and  empowered  "  Nowhere  is  he 
dlreited.  It  may  truly  be  said  that  the  powers  granted  to  the 
prcpo.sed  Commi.ssiouer  are  dictatorial.  I  do  not  bell:  \e  In  vest- 
iut:  such  unusual  powers  m  any  appointivi  Federal  oiTu  lal.  Such 
power  if  exercised  should  be  kei;t  nearer  liome  Ele-ted  State 
c  fTicials  are  more  responjs:\e  to  the  will  of  the  peinlr 

In  my  Judsjment  this  is  a  historic  meeting.  Wliiit  you  do 
here  is  of  vitil  noportan -e  not  only  to  the  oil  inu->try  but  to  the 
entire  N.i'ion.  liiers  are  many  who  view  with  alarm  th?  tendencv 
of  the  States  to  surrender  th<^:r  sovereignly.  Federal  control  .  f 
the  oil  Industry,  of  course,  is  of  vital  importance  to  y:)U  from  a 
business  standpoint  If  ever  the  blight  of  Federal  con:rol  is  im- 
posed on  the  oil  industry  o^  the  Nation,  the  day  of  the  :i  (it  pen'.ient 
operator  has  passed  and  I  will  never  again  have  the  opportun  tv  to 
see  an  independent  oil  operator  put  down  a  t-'st  wtll  lu'ariny 
home  to'.ui  of  Ok.'inah.  Okla.,  to  add  to  the  wealth  ni  mv  S'ate 
and  the  N'atu'n  It  w.ll  likewise  result  in  further  centr:  li/iit.on  of 
power  in  th  ■  Federal  Government  and  a  corresponding;  suii-'nder 
of  individual  liberties  Any  Federal  oil-control  bill  wculd  neces- 
sarily be  a  luitlier  su-render  of  rights  heretofore  rcerved  to  the 
States,  It  should  be  considered  from  thnt  standpoint  a^  well  as 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  businessman  eiv'ac!;ed  in  the  industry. 
You  have  in  your  organization  clear-thinking,  patriotic  m.md-. 
I  have  no  doubt  tl.at  you  will  approach  the  subject  in  a  patriotic 
mianner      Tlie  eyes  of  the  Nation  are   upon  you. 

I  tiiank  yuu. 

Cost  of  the  World  War,  191t-19 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  liKMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

oy  wmco.N-siN 

IN  THE  HOU.*-F.  OF  RKi'RKSENTATIVJZS 

Friday.  Oc'cb'^r  27.  1939 

Mr.  TTIILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  data  wiuo  patheii  c1 
v.-ith  a  \:r\v  toward  gcttinsr  .some  estimate  of  the  ''ost  of  th-^ 
World  Wa:-. 

Statistician^  diffor  in  the  am.ount.s  fhey  .'■-prc:f\  as  World 
Wv.r  costs.  That  th«^  amount  of  rioney  r.pcnt  to  carry  on  the 
las:  war  was  tremendous  nob;  d"  can  deny.  Many  of  tho  di.-- 
astrous  results  of  the  war  cannot  be  measured  in  d  i'la:s  and 
cents,  such  as  the  suff^^ring.  mii-cry,  and  heartexhc.s  of  millions. 
Other  costs  can  be  m<ea:^urrd  onlv  rou-^hly.  Undo:  those  cir- 
cumstances, W'-'  must  view  the  following  estimates  in  a  tolerant 
l;?ht,  realizing  full  well  there  cannot  be  laboratory  accuracy 
and  exactness. 

THE    DIRF.tT    AND    INDIRECT    COST     OF    THE    WOILD     ^VAK 

The  net  direct  cost  of  the  World  War  ha.s  bocn  estimated 
at  $186,233,637,097,  According  to  fi;nnes  ccmpiled  by  fhe 
Swiss  Banl:  of  Geneva,  the  average  daily  expondituie  for  the 
first  3  years  of  the  w-r  w.us  $123,000,000;  during  the  fcuvth 
year  this  rose  to  $244.000,000 — an  hourly  cost  of  $10,000,000, 
This  appalling  figure  does  not  include  indirect  coiits  of  the 
war  .^uch  a.^  destruction  of  property,  loss  of  life,  ouea.so,  or 
depicciaticn  of  capital  which  amount  to  almo.st  'hat  ol  the 
direct  cost.  Nor  does  it  account  for  the  more  fc.r-reachiii2 
and  disasfrous  effects  of  race  deterioration — bcjfh  physical 
and  moral — cconcm.ic  disorder  and  social  unrest  which  can- 
not be  m-ca^urod  m  ^^rms  of  money.  The  measurable  indi- 
rect casts  of  the  last  war  can  be  outlined  briefly  at  follows: 

Capitalized  value  of  human  life,  includin'.:  soldiers 

and    civilians.    $67   K:2,  ,552.  560 

Property  los  rs  on  land  and  sea 3G  760.  OOO  000 

I«ss  of  production 45  O.10.  0.;0  CCO 

War   relief-.-    1  ooo  oee  noO 

Loss    to   neutrals 1   750.000.000 

Total 151   612,  ,^52.560 

By  addin?  this  indirect  cost  of  $151,612,552.  j60  to  the 
direct  cast  of  $186,233,637,097,  we  have  a  total  expenditure  of 
$337,846,139,657  as  the  price  exacted  by  the  last  World  War, 

The  above  information  was  obtained  from  Preliminary 
Economic  Studies  of  the  War,  Carnegie  Endowment  for  In- 
ternational Peace,  Oxford  University  Piess.  1920. 
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DTP.FCT    ANT   INDTSBCT  COTTS    CIT    TRT    WORLD   W.^S    TO   THT    rTTrm*    5T.\TTS 

The  gross  ccst  cf  the  Wcrld  War  to  the  Urj:€-d  States  has 
bt^n  esijr.\s.:ed  at  $32.CS0.2G5.3C8.  includ-ng  advances  to  the 
Allies  cf  $Li.455  014  125. 

The  followinLT  table  gives  'Jhe  estimated  ir.d:rec-.  costs  of 
the  war: 

C.»r:*alir.ed    value    of    hv«>5    lost t.5:7  972  800 

Exjx>nditures  of   relief   agencies 625. 0'5  o28 

Loss  g1    property    (vessels   and    ci^rco  1 371.437.  6:>0 

In  add  ticn  to  the  cost.s  listed,  there  was  aire  a  loss  of  pro- 
duction for  each  man  transferred  from  civil  to  mihtary 
duties.  This  loss  has  been  estimated  at  approximately  $500  a 
year  per  soldier: 

Casualties  during  the  period  1914-18  are  sho-wn  below: 

Known  dead 107.  284 

Seriously    wounded 43  ooo 

Othcrw.se    wounded 143  ^iqq 

Prisoners  or  missing 4.912 

This  information  was  obtained  from  Preliminary  Economic 
Studies  of  the  War.  Carnegie  Endowment  for  International 
Peace,  Oxford  University  Press,  1920. 

UNTTED    STATES    WORLD    V,  .KH    COSTS 

The  follov^ing  summarj-  of  the  World  War  cost5  to  the 
United  States  was  prmted  In  the  Congression.vl  Record  (vol. 
61,  pt,  4.  p.  3355)  of  the  Sixty-seventh  Confess,  first  session, 
at  the  request  of  the  late  Senator  S.  P.  Spencer,  of  Missouri. 
This  table  gives  the  expenses  with  reference  to  the  authority 
from  wliich  the  information  was  obtained: 
as  per  report  of  Secretary  Hous- 


Mslitary  cost 

Etxira  cost  of  Government  functions  under  war 
conditloiis,  as  f)er  report  of  Secretary  Hous- 

Etd  Crois  contributlonia 

O'her  relief  contributions  to  organizations — 
Salvation  Army,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Young 
Mens  Christian  Association,  etc. — estimated 
at  one-half  Red  Cross 

Governmental  coutrlbuticns  to  relief  from  war 
suppllee,  etc.  (see  Congressional  Recced, 
June  24.   1921.  p.  3181) 

American  citizen  claims  against  Germany,  as 
per  report  of  Secretary  of  Slate  (see  S.  Doc. 
No   419.  Seth  Cong,  3d  se.ss.) 

Confiscated  American-owned  property  In  Ger- 
many, as   per   same  document 

Confiscated  property  of  American  prisoners  In 
Germany,  as  per  same  document 

Pension  costs,  estimated  by  comparison  with 
Civil  War  pensions;  wounded  in  Civil  War 
were  246.712  and  in  World  War.  224.089;  Civil 
War  pensions  up  to  June  30,  1918.  were 
(5.299.859.509 J9  (see  Congressional  Record, 
June  20,  1921.  p.  2908) 

Obligations  of  foreign  governments  absorbed  in 
the  United  States  by  private  interests  since 
Aug.  1,  1914  (see  report  of  Secretary  Glass 
in  Congressional  Rec»ro,  June  24L,  1921, 
p    3181) 

Governmental  loans  to  Allies,  with  interest 


•24.010,000.000.00 


4.  500,  000,  000.  00 
978,  512,  225.  00 


490,  000,  000.  00 

648,  000.  000.  00 

221.133,231.21 

101,  147.346.76 

12,  560.  08 


6,  000.  000.  000,  00 


4.  129,820,344.  11 
10,  000,  000,  000.  00 


ToUl 50,  168,  625,  707.  16 

Capt.  Eddie  Rickenbacker,  America's  ace  of  the  air  during 
the  World  War,  has  stated  that,  figuring  the  cost  to  the 
world  of  the  last  war  as  $250,000,000,000,  we  could  have 
taken  that  staggering  sum.  built  homes  at  $2,500  each 
equipped  with  $1,000  worth  of  furniture,  built  on  $500  lots, 
and  given  such  a  home  to  every  family  in  the  United  States, 
England,  Scotland,  Wales,  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  France, 
Italy,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Australia. 

To  every  40,000  people  in  those  countries  could  have  been 
given  a  $2,000,000  library,  a  $3,000,000  hospital,  and  a  $10,- 
000.000  university.  The  balance,  invested  at  5  percent,  could 
have  paid  annual  salaries  at  $1,000  each  to  125,000  teachers 
and  125,000  nurses. 

Such  a  vast  sum  of  money  could  have  been  used  to  make 
over  the  entire  world  and  rid  it  of  so  much  misery  and  suf- 
fering. It  is  hop)ed  that  the  day  will  come  when  mankind 
will  turn  away  from  destructive  devices  and  utilize  its  energy 
in  constructive  endeavors. 
LXXXV— App -35 
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ARTICLE  BY  ERNEST  K    LrNDLET 


Mr.  ROUST  ^N.  Mi-.  Speaker,  during  those  criUc&l  days  the 
United  States  is  fortimate  indeed  in  hanng  in  the  Honorable 
Harry  H  Woodnng.  of  Kansas,  as  Secretary  of  War.  an  official 
whose  iniiueiice  is  characterized  as  beneficent  "on  the  side 
of  caution  and  coolness,"  and  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks lii  the  Record.  I  Include  the  following  article  by  Ernest 
K.  Lindiey.  which  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post  of  Octo- 
ber 27.  1939: 

;From  tbe  Washington  Post  of  October  27.  1039] 

An  Example  of  Sawttt 

{By  Emrst  K    Lindler^ 

OtTR    AKMT    AND    NAVT 

One  of  the  more  reassuring  aspect*  of  the  debate  over  American 
foreign  policy  is  the  sunlty  which  pro\-aiis  In  the  War  and  Navy 
Departnv?nts  This  assertion  stands  In  splt«  of  the  recent  furore 
over  the  War  Rt^sources  Board. 

At  ain-.os:  r.ny  given  momont  during  the  Inst  few  vears  there  has 
been  less  c\ndenoe  of  war  hysteria  in  the  War  and  Navy  I>epart- 
ments  than  among  top-ranking  New  Dealers  In  other  branches  of 
the  Governmont. 

Secret  ;iry  of  War  Woodrlng  has  turned  out  to  be  a  p>erslstent 
opponent  of  foreign  adventures.  In  the  early  days  of  tlie  Roo.«o- 
velt  administration.  whUe  he  was  .Assistant  SecreUiry.  he  was  sus- 
pt  cted  of  beintj  a  professional  patnct.  perhaps  evrn  a  kind  of  fire- 
brand. He  put  his  name  to  one  or  two  ill-considered  mac:\zine 
articles.  And.  of  course,  he  made  as  strong  a  caae  a^  he  coiild  for 
improving  the  Army,  which  was  In  a  bad  state. 

WOODRINC  DISPLAYS  CAITION,   COOLNESS 

He  was  also  eager  to  please  his  boss,  PrarvkUn  D.  Roosevelt,  to 
whom  he  is  utterly  lojral.  But  as  the  European  crisis  has  edged 
into  war,  Woodring's  influence  has  been  exerted  more  and  more  on 
the  side  of  caution.  Frequently  his  advice  ha,>;  not  been  taken. 
For  example,  lie  advised  against 'the  French  airplane  deal  almost  a 
year  ago,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  President  was  determined  to 
go  ahead,  he  urged  that  it  be  done  publicly.  The  President  chcse 
secrecy  instead,  and  was  greatly  embarrassed  when  the  arraiige- 
ment  wiis  brought  to  light  by  the  crash  of  the  bomber  which  th« 
French  were  considering  buying.  Tlie  whole  affair  received  10 
times  tlie  attention  which  It  would  have  received  If  Woodring's 
advice  had  been  followed. 

Although  he  has  worked  for  a  larger,  better-equipped,  and  better- 
trained  Army.  Woodrlng  look.s  upon  the  Army  as  a  defensive  instru- 
ment. And  he  seems  to  be  wholly  committed  to  the  Idea  that  our 
lines  of  defense  should  be  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  not  on  the 
Rhine  or  the  Yangtze,  In  recent  months  nobody  In  the  Cabinet 
has  a  more  beneficent  influence  on  the  side  of  caution  and  coolnea*. 

Loula  Johnson,  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  has  been  more  mili- 
tant, more  war-minded.  He  Is  by  nature  a  more  aggressive  man 
than  WcxKlring.  and  he  Is  quick,  energetic,  and  ambitious  Yet  in 
the  speeches  for  which  he  has  been  criticized  by  the  isolationists 
he  only  followed  the  main  line  of  policy  laid  down  by  the  White 
House — ^where  every  one  of  his  Important  utterances  was  O.  K.'d 
before  it  was  delivered.  Johnson's  eagerness  to  cooperate  In  every 
way  was  one  of  the  qualities  which  made  him  a  favorite  with  the 
White  House  group  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  when  he  riled  the  New 
Deal  crowd  by  the  men  he  picked  for  the  War  Resources  Board. 
These  selections  were  approved  by  the  President,  however.  And  it 
was  the  President  who  decided  that  it  was  time  to  play  up  the 
industrial  mobilization  side  of  national  defense — and  then  changed 
his  mind  when  he  found  out  that  the  War  Resouroes  Board  was 
being  regarded  as  a  sign  that  he  was  getting  ready  to  put  us  in  the 
European  war. 

JOHNSON  TAKES  RAP  FOR  MISCALCUiaTION 

Johnson,  like  many  another  lieutenant,  has  had  to  take  the  rap 
for  a  mi^jcalculation  higher  up. 

The  long-standing  feud  between  Woodrlng  and  Johnson  Is  r«>t 
pleasant  to  behold  and  is  not  conducive  to  the  best  administration 
of  the  War  Department.  But  the  two  men  complement  each  other 
and  if  Johnson  had  not  been  led  to  believe  he  would  get  Woodring's 
Job,  they  could  have  made  a  strong  team. 

President  Roosevelt,  who  knows  more  about  naval  strategy  and 
tactics  than  probably  all  of  our  other  Presidents  combined,  has 
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bPfn  hi.s  nv-n  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  The  concern  of  Acting:  Secre- 
tary Charlfs  Edison  has  been  with  the  bu.ine.s-i  and  organizational 
sides  of  the  Department  Ho  has  stood  aj)art  from  the  whole 
controversy  over  foreign  policy. 

The  proff,-;  lonn!  he.;ds  rl  the  >irmrd  services  have  b".n  faithful 
to  the  trad.tion  that  their  J(  b  is  to  support  our  fcreiL-n  policy. 
not  to  make  It.     In  both  branchi: 


scarcity  of  Jingoism,  and  the  und 
the  v.hole.  on  the  .^ide  of  caution. 
Since  a  precedent  for  m'^bilizing 
ice  was  set  in  the  World  War,  the 
possibility  of  fighting  again  on  a 
trial-ri  billzatiMi 
cf  the  World  War 


hov,ever.  there  li 
»r -cover   influence 


a  wholesome 
has   been,  on 


a  huge  Army  for  over.'-ea.^  serv- 

Armv  has  to  bear  In  mind  the 

fiire.gn    continent.      Its    mdus- 

pl;\ns    were    originally    drawn    with    a    repetition 

experience  in  mind      Th,-'  recent  trend,  however, 


has  been  toward  more  flexible  indu.strial  mobiMza'ion  plans,  on 
the  thf^ory  that,  if  we  cc-t  into  another  war.  the  main  brunt  of 
the  fighting  will  be  borne  by  the  Navy  and  air  forces,  and  that  we 
will  ne:'d  only  a  small,  highly  trained  Army  for  protecting  our 
outlying  naval  ba.'-es  and  as  a  reserve  line  of  defen.se 

Continental  defen>e.  not  adventuring  beyond  the  .seas,  seims  to 
be  the  dominant  idea  in  the  Army. 

The  Navy  is  le.s.s  Is^jlationist.  It  must  think  always  with  refer- 
ence to  the  other  great  navies.  It  has  roots  in  maritime  trade 
and  imprriali-.tic  ambitions.  For  years  it  has  been  educating;  nffi- 
cers  in  far  eastern  affairs,  through  'ervice  in  the  Asiatic  Squadron 
and  the  Yant,'-ze  patrol.  Iht^  Navy  is  accu.-tonied  lo  ioukiim  to 
Ea.it  and  West  i:t.-.*ead  of  North  and  S(/U-h  Consequently,  it 
hasn't  dime  or  though'-  mu' h  about  the  defen.-e  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere   below   the  Equator. 


Arms  Embargo  Should  Not  Be  Repealed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IX  THI-:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKXTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27.  1929 


LETTER  OPPOSING  THE  REPEAL  OF  THE  ARMS  EMBARGO 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
mark.s  in  the  Rkcord.  I  include  the  following  letter  received 
by  me  from  a  Polish  Catholic  priest,  a  friend  of  mine.  The 
father  wrote  me  this  letter  which  represented  my  own  views 
so  well  and  demonstrates  that  Americans  of  Polish  descent 
are  not  hyphenated  Americans  but  real  Americans  whose 
Americanism  comes  first,  I  asked  his  permis.'^ion  to  insert 
this  letter  in  the  Record.  He  gave  me  that  permission,  but 
because  he  had  no  desire  for  publicity  he  asked  me  to  with- 
hold his  name.     This  I  have  done.     The  letter  follows: 

October  10.   1939. 
Thf   Honorable   Albert  J.  Engel. 

Washington,   D.   C. 

De.^r  Mr  Excel:  Maybe  you  have  wondered  that  I  didn't  ex- 
press my  opini;  n.  or  rather  conviction,  on  the  present  neutrality 
bill,  with  embargo  clause  The  reason  is  that  I  desired  to  acquaint 
better  I  have  studied  the  matter,  and  my  opinion  is  now  a  ccm- 
viction  that  the  Honorable  Senators  V.^NDENPERG,  Bor.'^h.  Nye, 
JoHN-^oN.  etc  .  are  more  interested  in  peace  and  America,  than  m 
the  suspicions,  hatreds,  and   battles  of  Eur.pe 

We  know  from  history  that  Etirope  never  has  been  living  in 
j)eace  The  peoph-  there  don't  know  the  meanint^  of  that  word. 
That's  why  WashmKrun.  'Von  Steuben.  Lafayette.  Kosciuszko.  and 
others  came  here,  becau.'-e  Europe  looked  hopeless  to  them.  That's 
wh\  many  of  our  Immiprants.  our  fathers  and  forefathers  came 
here.  I.e.  ause  they  do  not  want  to  hate  and  fight,  but  to  live  and 
let   livr   in  peace. 

Natuiully  my  sympathies  arc  with  Poland,  the  land  of  my  par- 
ent.'- und  forefathers,  but  my  patriotism  -'and  Icyalty  belong  to 
the  tinted  States  Why  should  the  Lnited  States  help  Poland, 
Germany.  En^'land.  or  any  other  nation?  I  hope  we  have  not. 
so  scon,  forgotten  the  les.^on  of  the  last  World  War.  The  world 
fought  in  vain,  as  every  fight  is  futi'e:  it  si'ttles  nothing.  'VVar 
only  stirs  people  to  a  frenzy;  and  how.  for  O'^d's  sak".  can  one 
m  a  frenzy  think  clearly  or  sanely?  That's  what  the  warmonc^ers 
are  as-'ain  trymi;  to  do.  Tliey  are  meri-ly  working  upon  the  senti- 
ments, .•sensibilities,  and  weaknesses  of  the  people.  But.  thank 
God,  we  still  have  honest,  clear-thmkin^t  leaders  of  men.  who 
will  not  be  swept  off  their  feet  or  knocked  silly,  eitlier  by  the 
rattle  of  cuns  imr  tbe  outbursts  of  the  artents  of  warmongers 
or  propagandists.  I  sometimes  wonder  if  the  finrrer  of  God  is 
not  asialn  vi.-itmtj  mankind  Christ  came  to  bring  "Peace  to  men 
of  good  will";  chaos  is  the  devil's  child.  There  is  iiv)  good  will. 
Th;  re  is  too  mucii  hatred.  Jealousy,  and  bitterness  in  tii"  world. 
How  then  will  our  selling  ammunition,  implements  uf  war,  food- 


stuff, etc  .  to  warnne;  nations  (or  their  Allies)  brlnc^  about  peace, 
as  the  proponents  oi  the  embargo  repeal  contend.'  Its  so  silly 
to  me.  But  m  lybe  we  American  i}eople  arc  supposed  to  be  dujjcs, 
suckers  for  half-truths,  propairanda.  and  sophistry.  No;  let's  .;et 
at  the  bottom  cf  Ihin'^s  and  take  care  oi  our  own  t -oubles  here, 
before  we  act  as  a  big  brother  or  polieeman  towards  Europe. 

The  above   is  my   honest   conviction.  Mr    Enc.kl.   and   is   not   In- 
tended  at   all    to   influence   your   honest  conviction.      [   know   u    is 
only  one  of  the  m4any  letters  you  have  received. 
With  slncerest  personal  regards. 


The  State  cf  the  Nation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.^IARKS 
HON.  CLARENCE  E.  HANCOCK 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE   FIOUSE  OF  RE1'KESEXTATI\ES 
Friday,  Qdobcr  27,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  CHARLES   A    EATON,  OF  NEW  JERSEY 


Mr.  HANCOCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  R^co-d,  I  uv.iude  the  following  addresv  by 
Hon.  Charle.s  A.  E.mon,  of  New  Jersey,  before  Ihf  Good  Gov- 
ernment Club,  SomerviUe,  N.  J.,  on  Thursday  evening,  October 
26.  1939: 

The  Good  Government  Club  of  Somerset  County,  through  i^s 
leader,  Mr.  Grove;  Kipsey,  has  a'-ked  me  to  speak  !oiii;^ht  upon 
Th'^  Slate   ol    th^  Nation   as  viewed    tioni   Washmtr'on 

Witliin  the  limits  of  a  brief  addre<.'.  it  :s  impossibl ,'  to  do  mire 
than  sketch  in  barcft  outlines  one  or  two  of  the  more  ftuida- 
mental  problems  now  confronting  unr  people,  and  to  present  what 
seems  to  be  tlie  most  rease;nable  among  a  host  of  contradictory 
propo.-als  offered  for  the  solution  of  these  problems 

The  fir.st  of  these  urgent  problems  has  to  do  with  our  inescap- 
able relations  as  a  great  and  powerful  Nation  with  the  rc-t  uf  the 
uorld.     The  second  conceriis  our  domestic  well-being 

We  find  ourselves  today  in  what,  for  want  of  a  better  term,  we 
m.ay  call  a  World  Age.  During  the  nineteenth  and  twentieth  cen- 
turies the  revolutionary  achievements  of  science  as  applied  to  the 
forces  and  re^ources  of  nature  for  the  service  of  m.m.  not  only 
have  profoundly  changed  the  economic  and  social  conditions  of 
the  individual  citizen,  but  have  created  a  new  and  complicated 
framework  for  civilization  it.self.  For  the  first  time  ii  history  all 
nations  and  communities  are  now^  in  complete  and  con' inuous  con- 
tact Tim"  and  distance  are  practically  annihilated.  No  movement, 
incident,  or  idea  of  interest  or  importance  but  becomes  almost  in- 
stantly the  cc:mmon  property  of  mankind  Tlie  world  is  shrunken 
lo  a  neighborhood  No  re:,'ion  is  left  unexplored.  It  is  now  impos- 
sible for  human  beings  anywhere  to  i.'olate  them.selves  from  contact 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Commerce  Hows  from  country  to 
country,  and  continent  to  continent  m  ever-increasing  value  and 
volume.  Airplanes  shuttle  back  and  forth  across  all  i  iternational 
boundaries  Vast  migrations  of  peoples  have  brou{;ht  varying 
moral  standards  and  mental  levels  with  new  contacts  and  con- 
flicts. Under  these  conditions  no  nation  can  live  tr  die  unto 
it.-elf 

This  progressive  creation  of  a  New  World  civilization  unified  up^n 
principles  of  peace,  Justice,  good  will,  and  friendly  C0(.pe!ati  n 
among  clas.«es.  communities,  and  nations  was  shattered  to  its 
foundations  by  the  World  War  of  1914.  which  was  without  doubt  the 
gr.'atest  single  calamity  that  has  ever  befallen  mankind  The  whole 
world,  including  America,  is  still  wallowing  in  the  backv,-ash  of  that 
suicidal  struggle,  and  a  hundred  years  will  not  suffice  to  heal  its 
material  wounds  or  rebuild  its  spiritual  rums 

The  moral  collapse,  the  mental  confusion,  the  economic  and  po- 
litical chaos  resulting  from  the  World  War  made  pos.-ible  the  rise 
to  power  of  a  hydra-h'-adrd  plan  of  life  w-hich  now  threatens  to 
destrov  what  is  Irft  of  civilization  in  E'irope  and  which  challenges 
every  principle  cf  liberty,  right,  and  Justiec  believed  in  and  prac- 
ticed by  the  free  pc-pies  of  the  world  Commuiv-m.  which  pro- 
du'i-ed  a  Stalin,  and  n::zi-ism.  wh!ch  produced  a  Hitler,  are  simply 
two  sides  of  the  same  thing  Beth  are  mortal  enemies  of  every  f.  rm 
of  freedom,  of  democratic  self-government,  and  of  the  ChrisiMn 
relicion.  Both  rest  upon  fear  and  force.  Stalinism  breeds  class 
hatreds.  Nazi-ism  breeds  racial  hatreds.  The  announced  objective 
of  both  is  world  domination,  to  be  achieved  bv  pn  pafa  ida.  bv  d  p- 
lomatlc  deceit,  and  bluffing  where  possible;  by  armed  force  and 
ruthlfss  warfare  when  neres- arv  as  in  the  destruction  cf  Poland  and 
the  present  war  with  England  and  Fr:.ncc 

Our  attitude,  as  a  nation,  towiird  this  world-wide  confusion  and 
conthct  constitutes  cur  foreign  pi  llcy  On  our  fundamental  prin- 
ciples our  pei  pie  of  all  breeds  creeds,  cla.ssps.  interests,  partle'^,  and 
sections  are  united  as  never  before  for  the  soundest  of  rea,';on.s — • 
moral,  economic,  and  political.     We  are  opposed  to  war  is  an  Instru- 
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ment  for  the  fottlement  cf  in-ematicnal  disputes,  and  we  are  reso- 
lutely determined  to  Uike  no  armed  part  In  the  present  war 

This  altitude  cf  cur  Gcvernmtnt  and  people  is  nothinp  new 
Alter  the  \^or.d  War  wc  held  aisarmamrnt  conference,  and  even 
w-ent  so  far  m  the  caufe  of  peace  &s  to  scuttle  a  substaulial  portion 
cf  cur  own  Navy.  t^n-iuu 

We  entered  into  solemn  covenants  with  manv  cf  the  nations 
cf  the  world.  In  which  they  and  we  agreed  to  renounce  war  for- 
ever as  a  means  for  the  settlement  of  ititernational  dlsnutes  We 
loaned  vast  sums  of  money  to  help  other  nations  build  ud  an 
economy  of  peaceful  trade  and  commerce.  Dunne  his  entire 
term  cf  ofSce  our  Secretary  cf  State.  Mr.  Hull,  has  with  indiffer- 
ent .success  sought  to  pave  the  way  for  world  peace  bv  settlnij  un 
trade  agreements  between  our  country  and  other  nat'ions 

In  1935,  Congress  passed  the  so-called  neutrality  law  which 
with  subsequent  amendments  In  following  years  placed  an  em- 
bargo on  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  and  dras- 
tically curtailed  the  rights  and  liberties  cf  our  citizens,  which  ihev 
had  hitherto  always  enjoyed  under  recognized  international  law- 
It  was  an  act  without  parallel  in  history  for  the  stronee^^t  na- 
tion In  the  world  to  thus  dehberately  abandon  Its  neutral  rlehts 
recognized  for  hundreds  of  years  under  international  law  and 
Mrtually  turn  over  the  seven  seas  to  the  absolute  control  of  foreign 
nations  who  happened  to  be  at  war.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to 
the  methods  employed,  the  motives  behind  this  law  were  bevond 
reproach. 

As  a  member  of  the  Poreipn  AfTalrs  Committee.  I  sat  through 
the  hearings,  helped  in  the  preparation  of  this  law.  and  voted  for 
it  on  the  flo<jr  of  the  House  I  did  this  because  of  my  svm.pathv 
with  the  wholesome  moral  revulsion  of  the  American  people 
against  the  Idea  of  profiting  by  the  sale  of  weapons  for  the  de- 
suucticn  of  human  beings  But  I  did  not  believe  then  and  I 
do  not  believe  now  that  a  mere  statute  law  wUl  put  us  into  war 
or  keep  us  out  cf  war  In  my  Judgment  nothing  could  be  more 
unjust  or  contrary  to  the  truth  than  to  say  that  a  vote  for  or 
agaii.st  the  legislation  now  pending  in  Congress  is  a  vote  for  or 
against  the  Involvement  of  our  country  In  the  present  European 
war  Countries  ruled  by  dictators  go  to  war  when  their  masters 
rirclde  ihev  must.  Free  nations  like  America  go  to  war  when  the 
people  are  convinced  that  their  rights  and  liberties  are  endangered 
If  the  Senate  bUl  when  it  reaches  its  final  form  In  the  House 
carries  dangerous  delegations  of  discretion  and  power  to  the 
President,  and  shuts  our  shipping  off  the  seven  seas.  I  shall  vote 
against  It  If  these  provisions  are  substantially  modified  I  shall 
vote  for  the  bill. 

Regardless  of  the  present  or  any  other  statute  neutrality  law 
there  are  certain  grim  realities  which  as  a  Nation  we  must  be  pre- 
pared to  face  with  courage,  wisdom,  and  iinflinching  resolution 

World  expenditures  for  armament  have  risen  from  3£  bUIlons 
In  1932  to  175  blMions  In  1938  Most  of  this  vast  treasure  was 
Fpent  by  Ru.',s!a,  Germany,  and  Italv.  although  England  and 
France  were  forced  to  spend  on  armaments  three  and  a  half  times 
as  much  in  1938  as  they  did  in  1834.  and  Uiey  have  only  got 
started  on  this  ruinous  waste  of  treasure. 

Here  in  America  we,  too,  arc  now  forced  to  Incur  enormous 
armament  expenditures.  No  matter  what  the  cost  for  the  pro- 
tec  icn  of  this  Western  Hemisphere,  we  must  create  a  navy  equal 
or  superior  to  any  in  the  world.  We  must  create  an  equally  effec- 
tive air  force,  and  our  land  defenses  must  be  enormously  Increased 
This  is  the  burden  that  Mr,  Stalin  and  Mr.  Hitler  have  placed 
upon   tlie  American  taxpayers. 

Our  most  urgent  problems  lie  in  the  Pacific.  If  Russia  rescues 
China  from  Japan,  communism  will  sweep  Asia  If  Japan  be- 
comes the  oriental  o\-erlord,  as  Is  her  purpose,  we  shall  face  an 
equally  dangerous  chaUenge  to  our  economic  and  national  safety 
wnen  the  present  European  war  ends,  and  we  pray  that  the 
end  may  come  soon.  It  will  be  our  duty  as  the  strongest  free 
nation  left  m  the  world  to  lead  in  finding  a  basis  for  peace 
among  the  distracted  European  peoples  which  shall  give  them  a 
reas-nable     opportunity     for     economic    prosperity     and     political 

With  these  and  ccimUeas  other  dangerous  and  difficult  questions 
before  our  country.  I  am  convinced  that  Congress  ought  to  remain 
in  session  so  that  the  Judgment  and  will  of  the  people  may 
register  directly  through  their  representatives  in  all  the  momen- 
tous decisions  which  the  President,  as  our  Chief  Executive  will 
have  to  make. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  me.  I  can  only  make  a  passing  refer- 
ence to  our  most  urgent  and  important  domesUc  problems  This 
wrr  scare  has  served  for  the  time  at  least,  as  a  complete  black- 
out of  conditions  here  at  home.  The  fog  may  hide  the  abyss  from 
our  view  for  the  moment,  but  the  danger  is  still  there.  We  need 
10  taxe  a  good  long  look  at  ourselves,  free  from  the  glamour  of 
experimental  politics  and  wlshfxil  thinking.  After  all  the  best 
insurance  against  involvement  in  war  abroad  is  good  government 
prosperity,  and  peace  at  home. 

We  must  admit  that  since  the  World  War  we  have  failed  to  work 
sjccessfully  the  institutions  of  our  country.  We  have  wrapped 
the  individual  citizen  In  the  grave  clothes  of  Government  support 
anu  control,  entirely  totalitarian  in  method  and  purpose  and  by 
S'  doing  we  have  softened  his  moral  fiber,  confused  his  thinking 
'-'ru  ""'^^'■nil"ed  his  native  courage,  Initiative,  and  self-reliance', 
i  he  Army  of  the  unemployed  is  the  only  arm  that  we  have  to  face 
ihe  most  gigantic  public  debt  In  aU  peacetime  history,  mounting 
trixes.  continuing  deficits,  lowered  standards  of  living,  industrial 
strife  agricultural  distress,  class  hatreds,  unequal  and  inequitable 
Qistributlon  ol  wealth.  Increasing  unbelief  In  aiul  disloyalty  toward   1 


the  fundamental  principles  of  our  American  system — ^these  are  the 
enemies  already  within  otor  gates  which  must  be  fared  and  mastered 
if  we  are  to  keep  otir  place  in  the  forefront  of  civill2atlon. 

I  caimot.  if  I  would,  deceive  mvself  as  to  the  reality  of  these 
conditions.  Nor  am  I  wilhng  to  deceive  my  people  with  soft  words 
about  these  hard  facts. 

RatLicr  I  would  sound  tonight  the  battle  crv  for  a  new  courage; 
a  new  fighting  spirit  among  our  people.  Let  us  quit  jousting  wind- 
mills, chasing  shadows,  sqv.abbllng  over  unessentials  and  second- 
aries. Let  us  renew  our  faith  in  ourselves,  our  country,  and  our 
God.  Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  afresh  to  those  great  ideals 
which  have  made  America  the  hope  of  the  world;  God's  best  gift 
cf  opportunity  to  the  conunon  man.  Our  heroic  fathers  bare- 
handed, with  invincible  courage  wrested  this  wilderness  continent 
from  savage  men  and  savage  beasts  and  cemented  with  their  blood 
the  foundations  of  our  great  Republic.  That  is  our  heritage.  We 
have  the  manpower,  the  brains  and  character  and  material  re- 
sources to  solve  every  national  problem,  to  meet  and  master  every 
natural  foe  and  thus  assure  for  ourselves  and  our  children  free 
and  fuU  enjoyment  of  hfe,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 


Affiliation  of  Government  Employees  With 
Communist  Party  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  DAVID   LAWRENCB 


Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following  article  by  David 
Lawi-ence  which  was  printed  in  the  Washington  Star  of 
yesterday : 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

Congress  Can  End  "Front"  m  Government— Holds  Prntss  Strings 

or  Members  in  EImplot  op  Untted  States 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Officials  of  the  Government  who  have  Just  been  disclosed  to  be 
members  of  what  the  Dies  committee  unanimously  terms  a  "Com- 
munist-fronf  organization  may  soon  face  a  choice  between  con- 
tinued membership  or  loss  of  their  respective  Jobs. 

It  Is  a  simple  thing  to  introduce  and  probably  as  easy  to  have 
Congress  vote  at  Its  January  session  an  amendment  to  any  cur- 
rent appropriation  bill  which  shall  provide  explicitly  that  none  of 
^i/y'f^™^^'  ^  "*^  ^  P*y  salaries  of  Government  employees 
affiliated    directly   or   in.^lrecUy   with   Communist   Party   activities 

Such  a  proposal  would  be  In  line  with  the  restrictions  already 
placed  upon  Government  employees  under  the  Hatch  law.  The 
latter  statute  plainly  deprived  Government  employees  of  nrlvi- 
leges  enjoyed  as  to  party  politics  by  private  citizens  generally  but 
the  constitutional  authority  for  such  a  step  Is  the  well-established 
principle  that  Uncle  Sam,  as  an  employer,  may  Impose  ^y  restilc- 
tlons  or  qualifications  he  pleases  upon  those  In  Government  posts. 

OFFERED   A   CHOICE 

Anyone  who  dislikes  the  restrictions  Is  at  liberty,  of  course  to 
t^'^rn^''^  get  another  Job  thereafter  and  keep  his  membership  In 
^l^°^f^^ist  Party  or  any  other  organization  of  a  radical  type 

The  pies  cominlttee.  of  course,  has  been  none  too  popular  fTOm 
the  outset  of  its  hearings  with  the  ao-caUed  liberate  In  gover" 
!?iL'',l;'^'i°  ^^""^  '^"  t^*  *^«  committee  was  using  the  OonOnunist 
argument  as  a  smoke  screen  against  them  for  their  left-wing 
beliefs  and  doctrines.  But  the  Dies  committee  has  aasaUed  Pasctet 
and  right-wing  organizations  with  vigor,  too,  so  that  it  has  become 
a  matter  now  of  a  battle  against  "isms"  as  such.  oecome 

The  committee  may  or  may  not  be  going  too  far  In  its  Implica- 
tions that  members  of  a  Communist -influenced  organlfatlon  or 
those  on  a  mailing  list  are  to  be  held  up  to  criticism,  but  the  com- 
mlttee  s  point  is  that  members  of  the  American  League  for  Peace 
and  Democracy— the  organlzatlijn  In  question— have  had  since 
,*v,^^'^^^  ^°  ^^^^^  themselves  from  a  league  whoee  connection 
with  the  Communists  was  unanimously  held  by  committee  mem- 
bers to  be  proved. 

HOSTILE   CONGRESS   SEEN 

»w^2?".  advocates  of  freedom  of  opinion  will  Insist  that  Individual 
liberty  to  to  a  certain  extent  circumscribed  by  what  the  committee 
has  done,  but  whether  they  are  right  or  wrong  as  to  abstract  or 
concrete  acceptance  of  communistic  philosophy  by  Individuals  out- 
side the  Government,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  probable 
mood  of  Congress  so  far  as  persons  employed  by  the  Oovemmeut 
ItselX. 
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The  appointrri'^nt  to  a  Governrrr^nt  position  carries  with  it  a 
neci^ssary  separation  from  private  interests  of  all  kinds,  and  it  would 
S':>em  to  be  inevitable  that  some  Ic^irlation  barring;  from  the  Gov- 
ernment any  one  connected  with  the  comnuinistir  organizations 
or  their  affiliates  will  very  soon  be  adopted  by  Congress, 


Influence  of  Minority  Groups  on  Legislative 

Action 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IX  thp:  house  of  representatives 

Friday.  October  27,  1939 

Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Spealc-^r,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  herewith  attach  a  letter 
from  Bu.shrod  Washington  :o  his  distinguished  brother 
George  Washington,  and  George  Washington's  reply.  The 
subject  under  discussion  was  the  advisability  or  propriety  of 
organizing  minority  groups  or  committees  for  the  purpose 
of  influencing  legislative  action. 

LETTER     FROM     BUSHROD     WASHINGTON     TO     GEORGE     WASHINGTON' 

We  have  lately  in.'^tituted  a  society  in  these  lower  counties  called 
the  Patriotic  Society,  As  it  is  somethln';^  new.  and  there  are  a  few 
men  both  good  and  sensible  who  disapprove  of  it,  it  will  be  a  high 
griitificaticn  '.o  me  to  know  your  sentiments  of  it,  if  you  will  be  so 
klnci  as  to  communicate  them.  The  object  of  the  institutioii  is  to 
inquire  into  the  stat"  of  public  affairs:  to  consider  in  what  th'"  tiiie 
happiness  of  the  pecple  consists,  and  what  are  the  evils  which  have 
pursued,  and  .-till  continue  to  molest  us;  the  means  cf  attaining  the 
former  and  escaping;  the  latter;  to  Inquire  into  the  conduct  of  thcs- 
who  represent  us  and  to  give  them  our  sentiments  upon  these  hr^s 
which  ought  to  be  or  are  already  made. 

It  will  also  be  a  considerable  object  to  instill  principles  of  frugal- 
ity into  the  mmds  of  the  people,  both  by  piecept  and  example.  If 
any  real  good  should  result  from  such  a  socipty,  we  hope  simi'ar 
ones  will  be  generally  in.stltuted  through  the  State;  and  if  so,  they 
may  establish  a  very  formidable  c.ieck  upon  evil-disposed  men  who, 
clothed  with  power,  make  interested  motives  and  not  public  good 
the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Thes<^  are  the  general  outlines  of  the 
institution;  and,  whether  in  the  ?vent  it  may  be  beneficial  or  not, 
I  think  that  it  has  taken  its  rise  in  virtuous  motives.  We  have  had 
p  considerable  meeting  of  the  mo.st  sensible  and  respectable  gentle- 
men in  this  part  of  the  country,  and  another  is  to  be  held  on  Tues- 
day next,  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the  assembly.  Our  desli^n  is  to 
hold  another  as  soon  as  the  assembly  has  risen,  the  first  to  instruct 
our  delegates  what  they  ought  to  do,  the  next  to  inquire  what  they 
have  done 

BusiiFiELD,  September  27. 

The  following  is  George  Wa;5hington's  reply: 

TO   BUSHROD    WASHINGTON 

Mount  Vernon,  30  September,  1786. 

De.\r  Bushrod:  I  was  from  home  when  your  servant  arrived,  and 
found  him  in  a  hurry  to  be  gono  when  I  returned.  I  have  com- 
pany in  the  house,  and  am  on  tne  eve  of  a  journey  up  the  river 
to  meet  the  directors  of  the  Potomac  Company,  The.se  things  com- 
bining will  not  allow  me  time  to  give  any  explicit  answer  to  the 
question  you  have  propounded. 

Generally  speaking,  I  have  seen  as  much  evil  as  good  result  from 
such  societies  as  you  describe  the  constitution  of  yours  to  be. 
They  are  a  kind  of  imperium  in  imperio,  and  as  often  clog  as 
facilitate  public  measures,  I  am  no  friend  to  institutions,  except 
in  local  matters,  which  are  wholly  or  in  a  great  measure  confined 
to  the  county  of  the  delegates.  To  me  it  appears  much  wiser  and 
more  politic  to  choose  able  and  honest  representatives,  and  leave 
them,  in  all  national  questions  to  determine  from  the  evidence  of 
reason,  and  the  f  icts  which  shall  be  adduced,  when  internal  and 
external  information  is  given  to  them  in  a  collective  state.  What 
certainty  is  there  that  societies  in  a  corner  or  remote  part  of  a 
State  can  possess  that  knowledge,  which  is  necessary  for  them  to 
decide  on  many  important  questions  that  miay  come  before  an 
assembly?  What  reason  is  there  to  expect  that  the  society  itself 
may  be  accordant  In  opinion  on  such  subjects?  May  not  a  few 
membt-rs  of  this  society,  more  sagacious  and  designing  than  the 
rest,  direct  the  measures  of  It  to  private  views  of  their  own?  May 
not  this  embarrass  an  honest,  able  delegate,  who  hears  the  voice 
of  his  country  from  all  quarters,  and  thwart  public  measures? 

These  are  first  thoughts,  but  I  give  no  decided  opinion.  Societies, 
nearly  similar  to  such  as  you  speak  of,  have  lately  been  formed  in 
Ma.ssachusetts,  but  what  has  been  the  consequence?  Why.  they 
have  declared  the  Senate  useless,  many  other  parts  of  the  Consti- 
tution unnecessary,  salaries  of  public  officers  burthensome,  etc  To 
point  out  the  defects  of  the  Constitution,  if  any  existed,  in  a  decent 
way  was  proper  enough;  but  they  have  done  more  They  first  vote 
the  courts  oX  Justice   in   the  present  circumstances  ol  the  State 


oppressive;  and  next  by  violence  stop  them;  which  ha=  ocrasiored 
a  very  solemn  proclamation  and  aj  peal  from  the  Governor  to  the 
people.  You  may  say  no  such  matters  are  in  contemplation  by 
yotir  .society.  Granted,  A  snowLall  uather.':  by  rolling  Possibly  a 
line  may  be  drawn  between  occa.^ijnal  meetinirs  for  .-pecial  pur- 
poses, and  a  standing  society  to  dirert  witii  local  views  and  partial 
information  the  afTaire  of  the  Nation,  which  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood but  by  a  large  and  comparative  view  of  circtimstances. 
Where  is  this  fo  likely  to  enter  a--  in  the  General  Ass:>rnbly  of  the 
people?  What  fif'ure  then  must  a  delegate  makf,  v.h(i  comes  there 
with  his  hands  tied,  and  his  judgment  forestalled?  His  very  in- 
structors, perhaps,  if  th:n-  bad  nothing  sinister  in  view,  were  they 
pre.'^cnt  at  all  the  information  and  arguments,  which  would  come 
forward,  might   be  the  first   to  change  th.-ir  sentimon's 

Hurried  as  this  letter  is,  I  am  sensible  that  I  am  writing  to  you 
upon  a  very  important  subject,  I  have  no  time  to  copy,'  correct, 
or  even  peruse  it;  for  which  rea.son  I  could  wish  to  have  it  or  a 
copy  returned  to  me,     I  am.  <S;c, 

G.  Washington. 

The  above  correspondence  may  bo  found  in  The  Writings 
of  Washington,  by  Sparks,  volume  9.  pages  198-199. 


'Red"  Milkmen 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF   C.M.ll OKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Octcbcr  27.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    CHICAGO    DAILY    NEWS   OF   OCTOBER 

5,    19;i9 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
editorial  from  the  Chicago  Daily  News  of  October  5,  1939. 
It  should  be  of  interest  *o  all  at  this  particular  time. 

[From  the  Chicago  Dally  News  of  October  5,  1939] 
"red"  mii.k.men 
"Last   night  I  saw  upon  the  stair 
A  little  man  who  wasn't  there. 
He  Wi'sn't  there  again  today,  i 

Oh,  how  I  wish  he'd  go  away!"  ( 

The  full  e.xtent  of  the  "red"  peril  which  menaces  Chicago  is  re- 
vealed by  the  Dies  committee  seizure  of  records  of  the  Communist 
Party,  indicating  that  the  Communists  have  a  Chicago  sucker  list 
numbering  sc;me  2,000,  This  is  not  an  alarming  total,  considering 
that  Chicago  is  a  community  of  more  than  3,000  000  inhabitants- 
but  a  break-down  of  the  list  is  full  of  horrendous  implications  By 
far  the  biggest  occupation  representation  is  among  the  milkmen. 
Consider,  then,  if  you  are  a  Chicago  hou.^eholder,  the  probabilities 
that  a  Communist  may  be  sneaking  up  your  back  stairs  in  the  dark 
of  every  dawn,  invading  the  sanctity  of  your  home,  familiarizing 
himself  with  the  lay  of  the  land,  and  Jotting  down  memoranda  con- 
cerning such  military  objectives  as  garbage  cans,  ash  heaps  and 
clothesline  posts. 

Does  the  Dies  revelation  mean  that  we  must  change  our  concept 
of  the  milkman?  We  hope  not  We  have  always  regarded  him  as 
one  of  the  minor  ble.ssings  of  the  capitalist  system,  a  sort  of  rrlracle 
man,  a  good  fairy  who  slipped  up  back  stairs  while  folk  were  i.'^leep 
and  left  a  precious  gift.  To  millions  cf  city  children  who  have  never 
seen  a  cow.  the  milkman  must  be  the  personification  of  that  gentle 
and  beneficent  animal.  The  love  that  country  children  have  for 
bossie  was  admirably  expre.ssed  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 
"The  friendly  cow.  all  red  and  white, 

I  love  with  all  my  heart; 
She  gi\es  me  cream  with  all  her  might 
To  cat  with  apple  tart," 
City  moppets  didn't  knew  much  about  cows.     They  do  know  about 
milkmen.     Had  Stevenson  been  writing  a  generation  later  for  urban 
youngsters— a  Child's  I'rbs-ln-Horto  cf  Verses,  so  to  speak— we  feel 
sure  that  he  would  have  glorified  the  milkman,  not  the  cow.     He 
would  have  written: 

"The  milk-y  man.  all  red  and  white     •     •      •" 

Or.  perhaps,  in  view  of  the  Dies  committee's  revelations,  he  might 
have  said: 

"Tlie  milk-y  man,  all  red     •      •     *" 

Somehow  we  Just  can't  bring  ourselves  to  view  the  milkman  as  a 
"red"  menace  or  an  agent  provocateur.  We  will  continue,  despite 
Mr  Dies,  to  think  of  him  as  a  good  fairy,  the  ambassador  of  bovine 
good  will.  We  will  think  of  him  as  the  envoy  extraordinary  of  the 
moo-cow,  not  of  Moscow. 
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Regulation  of  the  Bituminous  Coal  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


Of 


HON.  C.  ARTHUR  ANDERSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.   CHESTER    THOMPSON 


Mr.  ANDERSON  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  17 
a  distinguished  former  Member  of  this  body,  Hon.  Chester 
Thompson,  of  Illinois,  delivered  an  address  to  the  annual 
convention  of  the  Mississippi  Valley  Association  in  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  that  Mr.  Thompson's  fine  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

Without  a  constant  and  unfailing  supply  of  energy  no  commerce 
or  industry  can  exLst  In  this  or  any  other  nation  of  the  world. 
Without  It  civilization,  our  very  living,  would  be  impossible;  so  It 
is  natural  that  we  should  be  vitally  interested  in  any  and  all 
matters  affecting  an  Important — In  fact,  the  most  Important — 
source  of  energy.  That  is  why.  In  the  wise  Judgment  of  the  leaders 
01  this  fine  organization,  a  discussion  of  bituminous  coal  is  having 
what  might  be  properly  termed,  in  the  language  of  the  theater  and 
circus  folks,  "top  billing"  at  this  convention  or  annual  meeting. 

Those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  the  success  of  river  transpor- 
tation cannot  overlook  the  importance  of  soft  coal  in  the  channels 
ol  such  transportation  and  its  effect  upon  those  communities  and 
those  industries  which  have  a  right  to  look  to  water  transportation 
ol  their  energy  sources,  as  well  as  their  other  raw  materials  and 
finished  products,  in  their  efforts  to  compete  in  the  markets — all 
of  the  markets — of  this  country  and  of  the  world. 

Many  new  and  fine  industrial  plants  have  been  built  in  recent 
years  in  locations  where  water  transportation  Is  available,  for  the 
same  rea.sons  that  our  forefathers  built  the  great  cities  of  the 
United  States  where  such  form  of  transportation  was  accessible. 
Community  life  has  benefited  by  such  placement  of  new  plants 
and  businesses,  Eis  well  as  by  the  expansion  of  existing  facilities — 
new  homes,  new  schools,  new  retail  businesses  have  been  substanti- 
ally added  to  existing  cities  and  towns  along  the  navigable  streams 
of  the  Nation.  The  threat  to  wipe  out  any  advantages  that  low- 
cost  water  transportation  affords  such  communities,  be  they 
large  or  email,  will  be,  and  is  so  regarded  by  all  thinking  business- 
men as  being,  a  real  danger  demanding  the  entire  attention  of  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about  it.  The  very  economic 
existence  of  some  Industrial  centers  located  on  the  rivers  of  the 
Middle  West  is  seriously  threatened  by  the  proposal  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  establish  minimum  prices  on  soft  coal  under  the 
.'=o-called  Guffoy  Coal  Act  of  1937.  now  being  administered  by  the 
Bituminous  Coal  Division  of  the  United  States  Department  of  the 
Inlerior, 

To  say  that  It  is  alarming  that  such  a  small  number — compara- 
tively speaking,  at  least--of  businessmen  and  Industrial  leaders 
seem  to  realize  the  far-reaching  effects  of  the  Coal  Act  is  under- 
statement. In  an  effort  to  bring  the  Importance  of  this  question 
to  the  attention  of  those  in  attendance  here  and  through  them 
to  the  "folks  back  home."  I  will  devote  the  balance  of  the  time 
allotted  me  to  a  discussion  of  the  history  of  coal  legislation,  to 
the  efforts — yes,  the  futile  efforts — that  have  been  made  to  put 
it  into  effect,  and  to  the  result,  if  such  efforts  be  successful,  upon 
business  and  industry  of  the  great  Mississippi  Valley, 

During  the  World  War  days  of  1917  and  1918  we  had  a  Federal 
Fuel  Administrator  (as  a  war  measure,  of  course),  who.se  duty  it 
was  to  conserve  the  coal  resources  cf  the  Nation,  to  see  that  those 
industries  working  on  war  nece.'-sities  had  ample  supplies  of  coal, 
and  to  regulate  the  top  or  maximum  price  of  coal  for  both  indus- 
trial and  domestic  uses.  Unquestionably  this  was  necessary,  an1 
I  do  not  know  of  anyone  in  the  coal  industry  or  elsewhere  who 
complained  much  about  such  governmental  control  of  a  basic 
Industry  as  strictly  a  war  meai^ure. 

If  war  again  comes  to  us,  undoubtedly  some  similar  arrangement 
will  have  to  be  made  In  order  to  conserve  the  coal  resources  of 
the  Nation  and  guarantee,  as  far  as  is  possible,  the  proper  supply 
of  this  all-important  fuel  to  tho.se  most  needing  it  for  the  success- 
ful defen-se  of  the  United  States,  and  at  the  same  time  see  that 
the  dom.estic  needs  cf  our  people  are  taken  care  of  at  a  reasonable 
price.  War  naturally  changes  everytlung;  in  fact,  constitutional 
government  is  practically  set  aside,  and  all  are  expected  to  devote 
their  every  energy  to  the  success  of  it.  And  in  this  we  Americans 
have  never  failed  and  never  will. 

The  first  p>eacetlme  effort  to  fix  prices  and  control  the  coal  indus- 
try by  governmental  mandate  came  under  the  ill-fated  N.  R.  A.  of 
1933.  Of  course,  under  that  law  the  coal-code  authorities  were  set 
up  to  determine  costs  and  selling  expenses,  and  thus  fix  prlcee. 


The  soft-ooal  Industry  had  been  losing  money  during  the  late 
twenties  and  early  thirties,  so  the  fixed  prices  under  the  N.  R,  A. 
codes,  with  the  increased  business  that  came  in  the  late  1933  and  m 
1834,  looked  good  to  many  coal  operators — in  other  words,  they  had 
"tasted  of  the  apple."  It  should  be  pointed  out,  however,  that 
under  the  coal  codes  of  the  N.  R.  A.  there  was  no  frozen-price  condi- 
tion, and  operators  entered  into  term  contracts  with  consumers, 
distributors,  and  Jobbers.  When  the  coal  codes  "blew  up"  and  the 
act  Itself  was  thrown  out  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Schechter 
case,  there  was  a  complete  collapse  of  price  fixing,  and  no  more 
contracts  were  consummated  at  prices  and  under  conditions  that 
satisfied  either  the  producers  or  the  consimiers.  To  say  that  chaos 
prevailed  in  the  basic  Industry  of  soft  coal  is  putting  It  mildly. 
But  the  seed  was  planted,  and  so  it  was  little  wonder  that  the 
Congress  was  asked  to  enact  the  first  Guffey  CJoal  Act,  better  known 
as  the  Snyder-Guffey  Act  of  1935.  This  measure  contained  provi- 
sions relating  to  labor  used  in  the  mining  of  coal,  and  in  a  short 
time  it  was  also  declared  unconsticutional  on  the  groiinds  that  the 
mining  of  coal  Itself  did  not  constitute  interstate  commerce,  and 
therefore  was  beyond  the  power  of  Congress  to  regulate.  This 
happened  in  1936.  and  an  effort  was  made  in  the  closing  days  of 
Congress  of  that  year  to  pass  another  coal  law  without  the  labor 
provisions,  but  it  faUed  in  the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Seventy-fourth  Congress  adjourned  sine  die  without  any  valid 
coal -control  legislation  on  the  statute  books  of  the  Nation. 

After  the  elections  of  1936  and  the  convening  of  the  Seventy- 
fifth  Congress  in  January  of  1937,  a  new  bUl  similar  in  practically 
every  respect  to  the  one  that  failed  in  the  previous  Congress  was 
introduced,  and.  with  little  or  no  active  opposition,  passed  and  be- 
came law  on  April  26,  1937,  upon  the  signature  of  the  President. 
That  is  the  present  law,  and  since  that  date  efforts  have  been  made 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  thereof,  with  no  success  as  yet,  but  with 
millions  of  dollars  of  expense  to  the  consiomers  and  the  operators, 
as  well  as  to  the  Government  Itself.  In  other  words,  the  whole 
affair  has  been  a  headache  to  all  having  anything  to  do  with  it,  and 
it  will  be  worse  than  a  headache  to  consumers  if  it  ever  does  become 
effective  and  minimum  prices  are  established  and  sustained. 

Since  July  1.  the  Coal  Act  of  1937  has  been  administered  by  the 
Bitummous  Coal  Division  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior.  I 
am  generous  in  employing  the  word  "administered."  The  Coal 
Division  is  successor  to  the  lately  dissolved  National  Bltiaminous 
Coal  Commission.  The  transferral  of  authority  was  a  part  of  the 
President's  program  of  administrative  readjustments  under  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1939.  The  Guffey  Act  sets  up  an  elaborate 
machinery  of  23  expensive  district  boards,  and  remaps  the  country 
into   "marketing   areas." 

These  district  boards  are  elected  in  the  23  districts  by  pro- 
ducers upon  a  tonnage  basis,  and  by  representatives  of  labor. 
Their  expenses,  including  attorney's  fees,  are  borne  by  assessment 
against  the  tonnage  produced  by  companies  and  individuals  in 
such  districts.  Generally  speaking,  the  assessments  have  amounted 
to  more  than  1  cent  per  ton.  This  is  in  addition  to  the  1-cent- 
per-ton  Federal  excise  tax  levied  by  the  Coal  Act  itself  and  col- 
lected upon  every  ton  of  coal  produced  for  domestic  or  Industrial 
purposes  in  the  United  States.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  soft 
coal  Industry  is  the  only  business  in  the  United  States  that  is 
subjected  to  a  special  tax  for  its  own  regulation  and  policing  by 
a  Government   agency. 

Beginning  in  April  of  1937,  the  now  defunct  and  abandoned 
National  Bituminous  Coal  Commission  worked  on  a  set  of  coal 
prices  and  attempted  to  put  them  into  effect  on  December  16  of 
that  year.  There  was  a  furious  storm  of  protest.  Many  con- 
sumers, communities,  and  railroads,  as  well  as  producers,  went  to 
court,  and  the  Commission  got  "cold  feet"  and  withdrew  such 
prices  in  February  of  1938.     They  had  been  In  effect  only  72  days. 

The  Commission  then  continued  its  processes  of  attempting  to 
have  the  district  boards  promulgate  prices  and  coordinate  prices 
among  various  districts  from  which  coal  fiowed  into  common  con- 
suming markets.  The  law  contemplates  that  the  district  boards 
themselves  should  do  the  coordinating  of  prices,  but  in  this  they 
utterly  failed.  The  result  has  been  that  the  Coal  Commission  was 
obliged  to  take  over  such  work  before  setting  prices  for  final  hear- 
ings, as  provided  in  the  law.  Even  before  the  Commission  did 
publish  such  prices,  the  order  for  its  abolition  was  issued  by  the 
President  and  approved  by  Congress,  and  since  July  1  the  Coal 
Division  in  the  Interior  Department  has  been  working  on  the 
problem. 

The  Coal  Division  began  hearings  before  a  board  of  examiners 
on  July  24  of  this  year,  and  at  that  time  intimated  that  the  hear- 
ings would  not  last  more  than  3  or  4  weeks.  They  are  still  going 
strong,  and  attorneys  and  others  familiar  with  the  processes  and 
procedure  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  such  hearings  are  slightly 
more  than  one-third  complete,  certainly  not  more  than  one-half, 
even  today.  Now  this  means  that  minimum  prices  cannot  be  pro- 
claimed under  the  act  until  at  least  after  January  1.  Doesn't  this 
seem  to  prove  conclusively  the  impossibility  of  fixing  minimum 
prices  by  Goverimient  mandate?  Especially  is  this  belief  strength- 
ened when  it  is  recalled  that  one  or  another  agency  of  Government 
has  been  working — ^rather,  playing — with  price  fixing  since  the 
early  part  of  1937,  with  no  tangible  results  other  than  prolonging 
a  distressed,  chaotic  condition  inflicted  upon  an  industry  all-im- 
portant and  wholly  vital  to  our  national  economy  by  the  uncer- 
tainty and  inflexibility  of  the  operation  of  this  ridiculous  law. 

The  crux  of  the  statutory  abomination  is  without  a  doubt  the 
provision  that  minlmvim  prices  shall  reflect  the  relative  market 
values  of  all  sizes  and  qualities  of  coal,  taking  into  account  trans- 
portation methods  and  charges  and  their  effects  upcHi  a  reasonable 
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opportunity  to  c(;mpete  on  a  fair  bap;.s,  and  at  th-.-'  same  time  pre- 
serve as  Tiearly  a--  possible  existing  fair  competitive  opportunities 
wi'h  due  regard  to  the  interest  of  the  consuming  public.  It  is  fair 
to  point  out  that  practically  all  other  atteir.pts  at  governmental 
price  fixing  were  in  the  direction  of  fixing  maximum  or  ceiling 
prices,  but  that  under  the  present  Coal  Act  the  effort  is  confined 
entirely  to  the  fixing  of  minimum  prices  or  the  fixing  of  a  floor 
below  which  coal  prices  cannot  fall.  There  is  a  provision  in  the 
statute  about  maximum  prices,  but  maximum  prices  cannot  be 
established  or  fixed  under  this  law  until  after  minimtim  prices  are 
determined  and  published,  for  such  maximum  prices  must  bear  a 
definite  relationship  to  the  minimum  prices.  It  is  mentioned  in  the 
statute  that  prices  must,  in  addition  to  reflecting  relative  market 
values,  be  Just  and  equitable  among  producers  in  a  single  district 
and  between  producers  in  districts  whose  commodity  meets  m  a 
common  consuming  marketing  area. 

The  law  further  provides  that  the  Coal  Division  shall  fix  the 
tipple  price  of  bituminous  coal,  commonly  called  f.  o.  b  mine 
price;  and  in  order  to  meet  the  other  provisions  of  the  law  that 
coal  must  flow  into  common  marketing  areas  upon  a  relative-value 
basis,  the  transportation  of  coal  therefore  becomes  a  most  vital 
factor  in  determining  the  f.  o.  b.  mine  price.  In  other  words,  if  a 
mine  is  located,  say.  300  miles  from  a  certain  market,  it  would 
prrbably  carry  a  freight  charge  of  maybe  $2.50  a  ton:  whereas  a 
mine  le^s  than  a  huiidred  miles  from  the  same  market  would  only 
have  to  add  a  freight  charge  of  $1  a  ton.  Assuming  that  these  coals 
are  the  same  in  analyses — have  the  same  burning  qualities,  the 
same  annrr)unt  of  ash,  and  practically  the  same  number  of  B.  t.  u  '.s — - 
th  ■  coal  at  the  nearby  mine  would,  under  the  interpretation  placed 
upon  the  law  by  those  charged  with  administering  it,  have  to  be 
increased  $1.50  per  ton  f.  o.  b.  mine  in  order  to  meet  the  require- 
m»  nts  of  the  law. 

It  will  be  immediately  seen  that  this  is  the  application,  pure 
and  simple,  of  the  now  discredited  Pittsburgh-plus  system,  about 
which  .so  much  complaint  was  made  many  years  ago  in  the  steel 
industry,  ir  will  also  be  observed  that  this  practice,  if  it  becomes 
effective,  totally  destroys  the  benefits  accruing  to  any  business  or 
industry,  as  well  as  to  any  mine  owner  or  employee  thereof,  because 
of  proximity  to  market.  Many  large  industries  have  been  built 
clcse  to  good  coal  flek'.s  because  of  the  advantage  of  obtaining  fuel 
at  low  costs,  principally  because  of  the  small  amount  of  trans- 
portation mvoived.  and  if  this  Coal  Act  is  permitted  to  stand  as 
it  is  all  of  tho.=e  advantages  will  be  completely  destroyed,  and 
naturally    the    in\estments    made    therein    practically    dissipated. 

The  trar.sportation  of  soft  coal  has  reachi-d  major  importance  in 
the  waterways  system  of  the  Nation,  as  it  has  long  been  important 
In  the  mat'er  of  intercoastal  shipping.  Hence  it  is  obvious  that 
this  group  must  be  vitally  interested  in  the  administration  of  any 
law  that  seeks  to  destroy  the  advantages  of  cheap  water  transpor- 
tation to  communities  and  industries  situated  so  as  to  reap  the 
ac'\anta[jes  of  low-cost  wacer-borne  transportation. 

I  do  not  have  the  exact  amount  of  coal,  in  t(Uis.  that  has  moved 
on  the  inland-waterways  system  of  the  Nation  during  the  last  year, 
but  I  do  know  that  it  is  substantially  Increasmti  each  and  every 
year,  and  that  thousands  and  thousands  of  barges  of  coal  have 
mcn-ed  out  of  We,<'-  Virginia,  Pennsylvania.  Kentucky,  and  Ohio  into 
the  Ohio  River,  des'ined  to  practically  all  sections  of  the  United 
States.  Likewise,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  tons  of  coal  have  come 
from  the  fields  of  Illinois.  Indiana,  and  other  States  adjacent  to 
the  waterways  system  of  the  country.  Many  large  expenditures  of 
funds  have  been  made  not  only  by  the  water  carriers  themselves 
but  also  by  communities,  industries,  and  coal  dealers  along  the 
rivers  in  building  and  maintaining  special  facilities  for  the  eco- 
nomical handling  of  coal  by  barge.  To  destroy  the.se  is  practically 
to  wipe  out  the  investments  and  otherwise  seriously  to  handicap 
those  cities  and  towns  which  have  seen  fit  to  spend  their  money  m 
order  to  obtain  soft  coal,  their  principal  source  of  energy,  at  a 
reasonable  price  in  turn  permitting  them  to  compete  m  the  markets 
of  America  and  of  the  whole  world  with  their  commodities,  because 
of  low-cost  energy. 

I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  crux  of  the  Coal  Act  is  that  question 
of  relative  market  value.  Unfortunately,  Congress  did  not  clearly 
define  It  in  the  organic  Coal  Act,  and  many  variant  interpretations 
have  thus  been  placed  upon  the  language.  It  is  contended  by  some 
that  there  is  no  difference  in  coal,  whether  it  move  to  market  by 
rail,  by  truck,  or  by  water  carrier — in  other  words,  "'coal  is  coal," 
A  careful  analysis  of  this  situation  definitely  reveals  that  this  is 
not  a  fact;  that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  in  the  relative  value 
of  coal  becau.se  of  the  means  employed  to  carry  it  to  market.  For 
In.stance.  coal  that  is  transported  by  water  gets  extra  handling 
because  It  must  be  moved,  usually  by  rail,  from  the  tipple  to  the 
coal  dock,  which  results  in  breaking,  consequently  changing  the 
sizes  and  cla.sslfications  of  such  coal.  In  order  to  handle  coal 
economically  by  water  it  must  be  done  by  barge,  which  means 
larger  storage  facilities  and.  as  I  have  pointed  out.  generally  ex- 
pensive unloading  equipment.  The  fact  is  that  water  transporta- 
tion while  cheaper  is  much  slower,  and  therefore  exposes  the  fuel 
to  the  elements  for  a  greater  length  of  time:  for  when  coal  is  piled 
In  a  barge  perhaps  for  several  weeks,  it  thereby  causes  heating  to 
take  place,  which  results  in  some  deterioration  of  fuel  energy.  For 
this  reason,  those  who  desire  to  ship  coal  by  water  transportation 
are  entitled  to  lower  rates  and  thus  to  cheaper  coal  In  any  market 
into  which  that  coal  can  be  economically  placed  by  reason  of  water 
facilities. 

Fortunately,  there  are  substantial  numbers  of  producers  in  every 
coal-bearing  State  of  the  Union  who  earnestly  oppose  the  principles 
ol  the  Coal  Act;  who  believe  that  the  industry  should  be  permitted 


to  work  ctit  its  own  problem^;  without  interference  by  government. 
The  fact  that  bituminous  coal  li.is  lost  a  large  tonnage  to  com- 
peting fuels,  su.'h  as  oil.  natural  gas.  and  hydroelectric  power,  has 
apparently  been  overlooked  or  duTegarderi  by  tliose  individu.ils  who 
sponsored,  and  are  now  supporting,  the  so-called  GulTey  Coal  Act. 
If  the  coal  industry  is  to  survive  and  m.cct  the  Inroads  made  f;n  it 
by  these  competing  forms  of  energy,  it  must  be  given  a  ''ree  hand 
to  meet  competitive  conditions  as  they  ex.st  In  different  sections 
of  the  country  and  in  different  markets.  Nor  can  the  Industry  be 
tied  down  to  a  horizontal  price,  fixed  by  a  bureau  m  Washington, 
without  any  apparent  regard  for  many  of  the  real  problems  of 
miiiin'j;.  transporting,  and  coiisuinir.g  (•i:a'  Tliose  opponents  ot  the 
exis'inc:  act  to  whom  I  refer  have  formi>d  an  oritanizatum.  with 
headquarters  in  Washinitton.  the  Committee  for  .^mendm(■nt  cf  the 
Coal  Act.  for  whom  I  speak  They  are  actively  engaged  in  promot- 
ing amendments  to  the  Coal  Act  which  will  do  away  with  all  price 
fixing  and  the  costly  macftincry  therefor,  including  the  extravagant 
district  boards,  the  tax  on  coal  aiid.  more  important,  the  expensa 
of  being  obliged  to  defend  themselves  against  unsnnnd.  unfair,  and 
inequitable  orders,  proclamations,  and  ukases  of  an  agency  of  their 
Government  charged  with  tho  dicta'orial  control  of  their  business 

The  program  of  this  group  is  embodied  in  a  hill  (H  R  6:^25 1  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representative's  by  Representative  Rodert 
G.  Allen,  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  They  bel.'eve  that  this  bill,  if 
enacted  into  law.  will  save  the  bitummous-coal  industry  ffom  almost 
total  destruction,  or  at  least  from  complete  socialization  and  regi- 
mentation, and  will  preserve  the  markets  for  soft  coal  against  the 
inroads  being  made  by  other  fuels. 

Thf  Allen  bill  will  completely  remove  any  semblance  of  the 
Pittsburgh-plus  system  of  pricing  real  which.  with<nit  a  doubt,  is 
most  detrimental  to  water  transportation  of  the  Nation 

It  will  give  a  minimum  of  governmintal  control  over  the  indus- 
try through  the  approval  of  prices  propos"^.  by  marketing  agencies 
authori.-red  to  be  set  up  as  the  need  may  present  Itself  The 
bituminous  coal  industry  will  be  given  a  free  opportunity  further 
to  develop  its  own  busint^.ss.  to  continue  Its  vast  employment  of  a 
minimum  of  half  a  million  American  citizens,  and  further  to  .serve 
the  consuming  public  of  the  Nation  by  research  work  looking  for 
additional   u.ses   of   soft   coal 

The  Committee  for  Amendment  <!f  the  Coal  Act  is  thankful  for 
the  interest  that  tht-  Missi.ssippi  Valley  Association  has  taken  in 
the  current  coal  ht'anng.s  now  going  on  m  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  IS  exceptionally  pleased  that  the  officers  of  your  organization 
saw  fit  to  intervene  in  thee  proceedings  This  action  on  your 
part  naturally  costs  time  and  money:  but  If  the  present  coal  act 
is  permitted  to  stand  such  expenditure  will  be  more  or  lest,  con- 
tinuous, because  consumers  and  procluet-rs  alike  will  be  obliged  to 
maintain  a  constant  guard  in  Washington  to  preserve  and  protect 
their  rights  in  the  matter  of  coal  prices 

Wouldn  t  it  be  much  better  to  eliminate  by  congressional  action 
all  reference  to  price-fi.vmg  and  let  a  creat  indu.stry.  v.hu-h  throu'^h 
the  years  has  proved  its  ability  to  supply  the  demands  of  .^ineriean 
industry  and  the  American  people  with  luel  at  a  reasonable  price, 
conduct   its  own   business? 

Let  us  hope,  therefore,  that  the  active  support  of  your  powerful 
organization  will  be  continued  In  an  effort  to  accomplish  the 
enactment  of  the  Allen  bill,  and  to  do  away  with  all  the  many 
objectionable  features  of  experimentation  with  the  price-Iixing  of 
a  basic  fuel  upon  a  national  basis. 
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HON.  ROBERT  F.  JONES 

OF   OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  October  26,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  LIMA    (OHIO)    NEWS 


Mr.  JONES  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  I  include  this  article  published  in 
the  Lima  News  on  October  22  on  the  subject  of  neutrality. 
This  city  editor  indicates  that  the  New  Deal  changes  its  shades 
with  more  aplomb  than  a  chameleon. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

NEtTTRALrrT 

(By  Jim  Bllssell.  city  editor,  the  Lima  News) 

That  old  "Off  agin,  on  agin,  gone  agin. — Flnnlgin."  catch  line 
seems  to  fit  this  situation  quite  aptly.  But  it  Ls  no  more  incon- 
sistent than  previous  pronouncements  of  administration  leaders  on 
neutrality,  including  President  Roosevelt  hlm.self. 

The  record  is  clear:  the  words  are  the  Presidents;  a  little  research 
will   turn    them   up.     In    the   light   ol    these   utteruuces,   Senator 
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Borah's  inquiries  as  to  "Why  are  we  asked  to  repeal  this  law'"  Is 
vitally  pertinent. 

But  first  let  us  turn  back  briefly  the  pages  and  see  what  Mr 
Roosevelt  thought  of  neutrality  Just  a  few  years  and  months  back' 

President  Roosevelt,  on  signing  the  first  Neutrality  Act  in  Au- 
gust 1935.  said:  "I  have  approved  this  Joint  resolution  because  it 
was  intended  aa  an  exprc8«=ion  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which 
mi.tht  involve  u.s  in  war.  The  purpose  is  wholly  'excellent  and 
this  Joint  reso'.utlon  will  to  a  considi-rable  de:;ree  serve  that  end" 

The  Chief  Elxecutivc's  commenta-v  in  his  public  papers  regarding 
his  Signature  to  the  first  Neutrality  Act  had  this  to  say:  "This 
Governm.ent  ha.s  for  several  years  observed  a  definite  policy  of 
refu-in;.;  to  promote  and  encourage  the  export  trade  in  arms  and 
of  forbidding  Its  representatives,  abroad  from  taking  any  action 
wluch  might  be  corustrued  as  an  effort  to  increase  the  sales  in 
fore'en  countries  of  implements  of  wai  manufactured  here, ' 

Just  3  years  ago,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  in  January 
1936.  President  Roo.s<-velt  again  had  this  to  say:  "As  a  consistent 
part  of  a  clear  policy,  the  United  States  is  following  a  twofold 
ntutrallty  toward  any  and  all  nations  which  engage  in  wars  that 
are  not  of  immediate  concern  to  the  Americas.  First,  we  decline 
to  encourage  the  prosecution  of  war  by  permitting  belligerents  to 
obtain  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  from  the  United 
States." 

Extension  of  the  arms  embargo,  February  26.  1936.  brought  this 
from  the  President:  "By  the  resolution  approved  August  31,  1935, 
a  definite  step  was  taken  toward  enabling  this  ccumry  to  main- 
tain Its  neutrality  and  avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  involving  other 
nations.  By  the  resolution  I  have  Just  signed  (the  extension  of 
the  arms  em.bargo)  the  operation  of  the  August  resolution  is 
extended  and  strengthened." 

Just  think  of  It;  after  lauding  the  embargo,  and  emphatically 
setting  forth  that  our  neutrality  resolution  was  "extended  and 
strengthened,"  the  Chief  Executive  has  the  temerity  to  call  Con- 
gress- into  fcpccial  session  and,  in  his  message,  tell  its  Members: 
"I  now  Bsk  (again)  that  such  action  (repeal)  be  taken  in  respect 
to  that  part  of  the  act  which  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  ancient 
precepts  of  the  law  of  nations — the  embargo  provisions.  I  ask  it 
because  they  are.  in  my  opinion,  vitally  dangerous  to  American 
neutrality,  American  security,  and  American  peace." 

There  may  be  some  words  it  would  be  possible  to  say  in  defense 
cf  such  an  absolute  "about  face,"  but,  if  there  are,  we  have  failed 
to  hear  them. 

All  of  this  brings  us  back  to  the  question  posed  by  Senator 
Borah.  "Why?"  Did  the  cry  for  repeal  originate,  or  does  it  come 
from  the  people  of  this  country?  Did  the  voice  of  labor  initiate 
the  agitation  for  repeal?  Did  the  call  for  a  rejection  of  this 
policy  come  from  the  farm,  from  the  pulpit,  or  the  pew,  from  the 
homos  of  America,  from  the  families  of  America?  Did  it  come 
from  the  young  men  who  are  Just  now  hoping  to  enter  a  busi- 
ness or  a  profession?  Where  did  the  call  come  from?  Could  It 
be  the  wlning  and  dining  of  English  royalty  recently  in  the  sacred 
temples  in  Washington  had  anything  to  do  with  it? 

Lord  Beaverbrook.  British  publishing  tycoon,  in  the  August 
1939  i^,:5ue  of  the  American  Mercury,  had  this  to  say:  "It  is  re- 
markable how  slow  a  nation  is  to  learn  by  bitter  experience,  how 
readily  it   forgets  painful  lesson.s. 

"The  Crimean  War.  so  painful  in  its  memories  for  the  British 
people,  sprang  out  of  a  situation  similar  to  that  with  which  we 
recently  have  had  to  deal  in  the  war  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia. 

"In  that  case  the  British  Government  egged  on  the  Turks  to 
defy  the  power  of  Russia.  Left  to  their  own  devices,  the  Turks 
would  have  submitted  to  the  Russians  in  the  trifling  dispute 
which  arose  over  the  possession  of  the  holy  places  in  Palestine. 
In  the  end  there  came  a  war.  not  only  upon  Turks  but  upon 
Britain  al.so — a  long,  weary,  bloody  war  on  which  the  Nation 
looked   with  gloomy  horror." 

Lord  Beaverbrook  s  passages  might  well  have  been  written  over 
the  Czechaslovakian  or  Polish  situations.  Don't  be  misled  for  a 
moment  that  a  corner  or  righteousness  belongs  to  any  nation. 
Britain  and  France  certainly  "egged  on"  Poland,  but  time  alone 
will  reveal  their  motives,  hidden  so  far  by  false  claims  of  rushing 
to  the  defense  of  a  weak,  struggling  nation. 
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Mr.  O'MAHONEY.     Mr.  President,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Carolina   [Mr.  Byrnes]   has  deservedly  enjoyed  for 


]  many  years.  In  this  Chamber  and  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
j  sentatives,  a  reputation  for  clear  thinking,  clear  statement, 
and  persuasive  logic.  These  qualities  he  exemplified  last 
night  in  a  radio  address  in  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
fcrum  on  current  events.  The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
delivered  an  address  on  neutrality  legislation  of  such  sim- 
plicity and  convincing  logic  that  I  feel  that  this  debate  would 
not  be  complete  unless  it  were  made  available  in  the  Record. 
I,  therefore,  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  address  may  be 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Every  Member  of  the  Congress  Is  sincerely  desirotis  that  this  Na- 
tion stay  out  of  the  war.  The  pending  issue  arises  out  cf  the  dif- 
ference in  views  as  to  whether  we  can  best  accomplish  this 
declared  purpose  by  retaining  the  present  law  or  by  adopting  the 
policy  of  the  bill  now  before  the  Congress. 

The  existing  law  places  an  embargo  upon  the  sale  of  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war.  But  It  permits  the  sale  on  credit 
to  belligerent  governments,  of  hon,  steel,  copper,  cotton,  and  all 
other  raw  materials  that  enter  Into  the  manufacture  of  weapons 
of  war.  It  permits  the  delivery  of  these  war  materials  by  American 
ships  at  the  ports  of  belligerents. 

The  bill  pending  in  Congress  repeals  the  embargo  and  permits 
the  sale  of  the  products  of  our  farms  and  factories,  provided  they 
are  purchased  in  the  United  States  for  cash  and  the  purchaser  not 
only  takes  title  to  the  property  in  this  country  but  transports  it 
m  foreign  ships.  It  provides  for  cash  pajTnents.  because  it  makes 
it  unlawful  to  "extend  any  credit  to  any  such  government,  political 
subdivision,  or  person."  It  makes  this  prohibition  apply  to  a  sale 
of  implements  of  war  by  a  person  in  the  United  States  to  a  person 
In  a  belligerent  state.  And  it  makes  a  violation  of  the  cash  provi- 
sion punishable  by  a  fine  or  imprisonment.  It  permits  such  sales 
in  the  United  States,  but  It  places  an  embargo  upon  American  ves- 
sels, American  citizens,  and  American  property  going  into  the  zone 
of  war. 

To  Illustrate:  The  steamship,  the  City  of  Flint,  captured  by  the 
German.s  this  week,  could,  under  the  existing  law,  transport  "con- 
traband materials  to  a  belligerent  governm.ent.  Under  the  admin- 
istration proposal,  the  City  of  Flint  could  not  legally  enter  the 
zone  of  war  Every  thoughtful  person  knows  that  we  entered 
the  World  War  not  at  the  behest  of  the  bankers  and  munition 
makers,  not  even  to  save  the  world  for  democracy,  but  because 
when  we  exercised  our  right  under  international  law  to  have  our 
ships  sail  the  Seven  Seas.  Germany  sank  those  ships,  kiUed  our 
citizens,  and  destroyed  our  property. 

Under  the  administration  proposal,  we  sacrifice  our  right  to  sail 
the  seas.  By  the  cash  requirement  we  sacrifice  the  right  even  to 
send  American  property  on  the  ships  of  other  nations  into  the 
zone  of  war.  By  this  sacrifice  we  remove  the  cause  of  our  entering 
the  World  War.  and  the  cause  most  likely  to  result  In  our  entering 
another  war. 

The  argument  that  we  cannot  now  change  this  law  Is  unsound. 
Whether  or  not  a  government  will  establish  an  embargo  is  a  ques- 
tion of  domestic  policy.  Because  it  is  a  domestic  policy,  it  can  be 
modified  or  repealed  whenever  a  neutral  deem.s  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect its  rights  or  its  Interests.  To  hold  otherwise  is  to  surrender 
to  warring  nations  the  right  to  legislate  for  neutral  nations.  Ger- 
many cannot  contend  that  in  declaring  war  she  relied  upon  the 
existence  of  our  statute  and  had  reason  to  believe  it  would  not  be 
repealed.  Germany  knew  that  since  last  January  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Insisted  upon  the  repeal  of  the  embargo.  Ger- 
many knew  that  when  action  upon  the  bill  in  the  Senate  was 
deferred  last  August,  the  President  announced  he  would  insist 
upon  action  at  the  next  session. 

I  urge  that  the  embargo  be  repealed  now  not  only  because  the 
adoption  of  the  present  bill  will  most  likely  keep  us  out  of  war, 
but  because  the  existing  embargo  is  unfair  to  the  weaker  and 
peace-loving  nations,  and  because  It  is  an  unwise  policy  from  the 
standpoint  of  our  national  defense.  It  is  unfair  because  by  this 
policy  we  aid  those  governments  that  seek  to  destroy  peace-loving 
nations.  Aggressor  nations  can  accumulate  weapons  of  war;  they 
can  purchase  from  us  air  bombers  and  poison  gas,  and  when  they 
have  declared  war  they  can  smugly  rest  assured  that  we  will  refuse 
to  sell  even  defensive  weapons  to  the  nations  they  attack. 

It  Is  unfair,  for  while  It  prohibits  the  sale  of  an  antiaircraft  gun 
or  an  airplane  to  our  peace-loving  neighbors  in  Canada,  it  permits 
the  sale  today  of  Implements  of  war  to  Russia  and  Italy,  from 
which  countries  they  can  be  shipped  to  Germany  without  fear  of 
detection.  It  is  unfair  because  even  If  the  munitions  were  not 
reshipped  to  Germany,  Mussolini  and  Stalin  could  retain  our  Ameri- 
can supplies  for  their  own  purjxjses  and  sell  to  Germany  the 
products  of  their  own  factories. 

Applying  the  same  doctrine  to  your  own  community,  it  would 
mean  that  if  the  man  across  the  street  should  decide  to  destroy 
your  home  and  your  family,  he  could  visit  a  hardware  store,  pur- 
chase ammunition,  and  start  shooting  with  the  knowledge  that  you 
would  be  unable  to  purchase  from  that  hardware  store  a  single 
weapon  with  which  to  protect  yourself  and  your  loved  ones.  It  Is 
a  policy  that  benefits  the  highwayman  and  the  aggressor,  while  It 
penalizes  the  p>eaceful  citizen  who  does  not  want  to  carry  a  pistol 
or  convert  his  home  Into  an  arsenal. 

It  is  unfair  because  it  takes  sides  between  belligerents.  Germany 
is  a  land  power.    To  supplement  its  military  supplies  it  can  look 
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to  Russia,  to  Italy,  and  to  the  Balkans.  Groat  Britain  Is  a  sea 
pcver.  It  has  not  maintained  great  stores  of  military  supplies. 
It  has  relied  upon  its  navy  to  enable  it  to  purchase  supplies  .■^liouid 
the  nation  become  en.^at^ed  in  war.  By  this  embargo  law  we  clianee 
our  p<:iry  and  .-ay  tluit  because  Germany  cannot  come  here  and 
purchase  our  supplies  we  will  refuse  to  sell  implements  of  war  to 
any  other  Kcvernment  willing;  and  able  to  purchase  them  upon 
our  soil.  That  is  takln^'  .--ide.s.  It  is  taking  sides  with  Hitler.  I 
do  not  want  my  Gcvernment  to  do  that. 

I  urge  repeal  taecau.se  our  embargo  policy  is  a  menace  to  the 
safety  of  the  United  States  itself.  It  is  a  menace  because  we  can- 
not adhere  to  this  policy  without  causing  other  nations  to  adopt 
the  same  policy  toward  us  under  similar  circumstances.  Should 
that  happen,  we  woiild  be  isolated  and  our  safety  endangered  by  a 
Frankenstein  of  our  own  manufacture. 

Unable  to  rely  upon  purchasing  abroad  in  case  of  attack,  it  will 
be  necessary  for  us  to  appropriate  enormous  sums  in  order  to 
store  munitions  of  war  required  by  a  two-ocean  navy  and  an  army 
of  millions  of  men.  If  every  other  nation  pursues  the  same  policy, 
we  will  contribute  to  converting  every  land  into  an  arsenal.  When 
every  man  in  a  community  carries  a  pistol  in  his  pocket,  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  time  until  the  shooting  will  begin.  What  is  true 
of  individuals  is  true  of  nations. 

We  have  argued  that  if  we  ever  should  be  attacked  from  the  west 
we  coulcl  bring  in  needed  supplies  from  nations  beyond  the  At- 
lantic; that  if  an  attack  should  come  from  cur  eastern  seaboard 
the  Pacific  Ocean  w.  luld  be  the  adecjuate  avenue  throu'^h  which 
essential  supplies  could  reach  us.  Should  other  nations  follow  t  ur 
€.\ample  and  adopt  our  embargo  policy,  it  will  nullify  the  protec- 
ticn  our  geographical  position  and  sea  power  should  afford  us. 

During  the  World  War  we  learned  that  it  required  12  months  to 
revamp  factories  so  they  could  produce  the  essential  mil.tary  sup- 
plies. The  armies  of  France  and  Great  B;  itam.  during  this  ptrind. 
were  holding  the  enemy  at  bay.  while  the  British  Fleet  controlled 
the  seas.  During  our  year  of  readjustment  we  were  able  to  equip 
our  soldiers  only  becau.se  our  Allies  provided  the  guns,  ammuni- 
tlf)n.  airplanes,  and  other  supplies.  We  cannot  rely  upon  the 
armies  and  navies  of  other  nations  to  preserve  our  freedom. 

If  we  assume  thiit  this  Nation  can  undiT  no  circumstances  be- 
come involved  in  war.  then  we  may  as  well  save  our  expenditures 
lor  the  Army  and  the  Navy.  But  if  we  admit  that  "it  can  happen 
here,  ■  then  let  us  considt-r  whether  or  not  we  are  prepared  for  war. 
Fill  the  sakf  of  argument,  let  us  assume  that  Germany  conquered 
the  Allie-^.  controlled  the  English  Fleet,  and.  unable  to  Icok  to  the 
Balkans  for  additional  territory,  looked  to  South  America  Let  us 
further  assume  that  we  undi-rtouk  to  defend  one  of  the  South 
American  republics  against  such  attack.  What  is  the  status  of  our 
army  and  land  defcn.-es? 

Today  we  have  approximately  420.000  men  In  the  Rf><Tular  Army 
and  the  National  Guard  We  have  not  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  for  this  Army.  Notwithstandiir^  the  large  ap- 
pr(  priations  maci.'  fc:r  this  fiscal  year,  the  objective  of  the  War 
Department  today  is  to  have  20  months  hence,  on  June  30.  1941.  an 
Army  of  only  500  000  men.  with  the  necessary  military  supplies. 

We  read  rf  plan.-  to  draft  an  arm.y  in  ca.se  of  war.  For  what  pur- 
pose? If  today  we  increased  the  Army  to  4.000.000  men.  as  in  the 
World  War  we  would  have  only  10  percent  of  the  military  supplies 
for  that  Army.  If.  as  a  result  of  the  embarEto,  we  could  not  pur- 
chase implements  of  war  el.sewhere.  it  would  take  us  3  years  to 
supply  that  Army.  While  it  takes  1  year  to  train  a  soldier,  it 
takes  2  years  to  produce  the  essential  military  supplies  for  that 
soldier. 

If  we  were  attacked  from  the  air  today,  how  do  we  stand  as  to 
antiaircraft  i^un-"'  The  objective  of  the  War  Department  is  to 
have  on  June  30.  1941.  for  the  defense  of  the  entire  Nation,  a 
number  of  antiaircraft  guns,  which  number  is  Just  one-half  of  the 
antiaircraft  guns  provided  for  the  protection  of  the  city  of 
London   today 

Some  of  our  industrial  plants  can  be  converted  to  military  use. 
hut  considerable  time  would  be  required  for  the  production  of  the 
necessary  machine  tools.  For  the  production  of  some  guns  and 
Pome  munitions,  inasmuch  as  they  are  produced  only  in  Govern- 
ment arsenals,  we  would  have  to  build  new  plants. 

Of  course,  should  car  enemy  agree  to  withhold  her  attack  for  3 
years  in  order  to  cive  us  time  to  equip  an  army  and  manufacture 
antiaircraft  guns,  we  would  have  no  fear  of  the  result:  but  if  she 
were  di.-posed  to  be  rude  about  the  matter  and  Insist  upon  a 
lightning  war  and.  becau.'^e  of  the  embargo,  we  could  not  purchase 
Implements  of  war  abroad.  Uncle  Sam.  with  his  great  wealth  and 
great  manpower,  would  stand  with  his  hands  tied,  unable  to  defend 
the   United   States,    m.urh   less   the   Western   Hemisphere. 

If  It  be  argued  that,  under  such  circumstances,  we  should  in- 
c-ea.se  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  store  them  instead  of 
selling  Them  abroad.  I  answer  that  while  It  will  be  necessary  to 
increa.'ie  our  store  of  supplies,  such  supplies  may  be  obsolete  within 
5  years  because  of  th.e  inventive  genius  of  men.  The  fighting  plane 
rf  the  Wrrld  W.ir  f. )  more  resembled  the  modern  pursuit  plane  or 
bomber  than  did  the  model  T  Ford  of  a  bygone  era  resemble  the 
luxurmu.s  automobiles  of  today.  What  we  need  Is  the  capacity  to 
pioduce  and  reproduce,  so  that  should  we  ever  call  upon  our  boys 
to  fi^ht  we  can  equip  them  with  the  most  modern  weapons.  By 
rfpealmg  the  embargo  and  .selling  to  foreign  purchasers,  we  can 
develop  p'ant  production,  and  keep  abreast  of  developments  In  the 
modt-rnizaticn  of  weapons 

For  our  comfort,  we  can  look  to  the  Navy.  Dally  increasing  In 
power  and  efflciency.  it  gives  to  us  as.-virance  that  even  if  it  could 
not  prevent  the  land  ng  of  an  enemy  on  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
certainly  u  would  delay  It  a  sufficient  time  to  enable  us  to  acquire 


the  neces.sary  military  supplies  for  an  armv.  provided  we  can  pur- 
chase munitions  abroad.  Those  v.ho  advocate  the  continuance  of 
the  embargo  may  be  motivated  by  the  best  Intentior.s.  but  when 
we  realize  that  this  policy  mav  be  adopted  by  other  governments 
with  the  result  that  in  our  hour  of  nerd  it  would  l)e  impossible 
for  us  to  ecjuip  an  army,  conimf  n  sense  dictatis  that  wp"  should 
repeal  the  embargo  nnd  make  certain  our  ability  to  preserve  the 
freedom  of  the  American  people. 
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Mr.  REYNOLDS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consont 
to  insert  in  the  appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  me  last  night,  October  26,  over  the  network  of  the  Cclumb.a 
broadoastinK  stations  from  their  Washington,  D.  C,  station 
upon  the  subject  of  neutrality,  entitled  "Hands  Off." 

Tiiere  b^ing  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  indeed  happy  to  hi.ve  this  opportunity  to  talk  with  you  on 
one  of  the  m^^st  important  subjects  of  our  times- -neutrality 
If^gislation.  For  more  than  30  days  the  Members  of  the  United 
States  Senate  have  been  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  this 
program  to  keep  America  out  of  war  It  concerns  each  and  every 
one  of  the  130,000.000  of  people  residing  within  the  confines  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  of  particular  concern  to  the  mothers  of 
America,  I  .«ay  this  because  if  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
should  make  a  fal.se  step  'ind  enact  legislation  that  mignt  lead  us 
into  the  struggle  abroad,  the  mothers  of  America  would  be  called 
upon  to  give  their  sons  to  the  gods  of  war  Every  youth  18  years 
of  age  and  over  would  be  eligible  for  conscription  Should  we 
be  drawn  into  war  everyone  would  pay  dearly.  Our  sons  would 
pay  with  their  lives.  Our  mothers  with  their  grief  and  tears. 
Our  already  heavily  burdened  ta.xpayers  would  pay  with  their 
dollars. 

We  must  stay  out  of  this  European  conflict.  This  is  the  thought 
of  the  Pre-ident  and  of  every  Member  of  Congre.s';  It  i.s  also  the 
thought  c:f  every  citizen.  We  in  the  Senate  of  th'-  Unite:!  States 
have  no  differences  m  our  aim  to  keep  this  country  at  peace. 
Seme  of  my  colleagues  (most  all  of  them  I  believe)  wiio  :io  favor 
reieal.  do  .so  for  one  rea.son  They  think  that  by  providir.g  dyna- 
mite in  our  country  to  blow  off  th.e  heads  of  people  in  Europe  they 
can  thus  polve  its  problems.  I  yield  to  no  one  in  my  love  of 
liberty,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action,  and  freedom  of 
worship  I  loathe  as  they  do  any  form  of  government  "hat  de- 
stroys or  curtails  these  blessings.  But  I  want  to  be  sure  that 
they  are  first  preserved  intact  for  our  own  people  I  point  to  the 
convincing  proof  of  history  that  we  here  in  America  can  neither 
solve  the  pre  blems  of  Europe,  nor  corre'^t  the  existlnc  abuses. 
If  Europe  were  at  peace  today  I  contend  there  is  not  a  statesmm 
111  America  who  would  even  approach  tins  difficult  task  Why 
then  sacrifice  our  principles  as  a  friendly  and  peace-loving  nation 
by  makint:  the  bullets  that  are  destined  to  end  the  lives  of  others 
in  such  vain  attempt, 

Tlie  sole  objective  of  pending  legislation  is  to  keep  us  out  of 
war.  Tlie  war  over  there  is  but  one  of  the  hundred.-,  that  have 
been  fou^iht  upon  the  soil  of  Europe  within  the  past  several 
cctituries 

Let  us  not.  therefore,  form  any  entangling  alliances  or  make 
anv  commitments,  cr  pn.ss  any  laws  that  might  lend  u.s  into  -in- 
other  World  War.  I  hope  that  our  experience  of  1917  and  1918 
is  fresh  in  our  memories  We  participated  in  th"  creat  ^tru.'ele 
from  April  8,  1917.  when  we  declared  war,  until  Arm-stice  Day, 
November  11,  1918,  and  we  solved  nothing.  At  the  close  of  tlie 
war  the  United  States  had  in  uniforn>  and  under  arms  approxi- 
mately 4.000.000  men  Our  casualties  were  small  in  co-npi-rison 
with  thos:^  of  the  other  nations  of  the  world.  Yet,  none  of  ihem 
vas  Justified  in  the  light  of  pre.sent  events.  During  that  stnigijle 
about  9.000.000  of  all  lands  were  killed.  More  than  22,000  000  wire 
injured.  The  los.ses  sustained  by  the  United  States  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe  brought  inde.scribable  sorrow  to  60,000  .American 
mothers — mothers  who.'^.e  sons  were  killed  in  acticm.  Tliat  war 
has  already  erst  the  American  people  $68,000,000,000  Bi!<ire  we 
will  have  finished  paying,  it  probably  will  cost  us  $100,00)000.000. 
This  tragic  Uxss  of  lives  and  this  vast  mortgage  on  cur  future 
bn^ught  no  lasting  benefit  to  anyone. 

It  has  been  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  end  of  the  last 
World  War  Yet  today  our  veterans'  hospitals  have  not  facilities 
sufficient  to  provide  hospitalization  for  those  who  are  entitled  to 
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Orvcrnment  care.  Today  the  Allies  whom  we  aided  are  indebted  to 
us  in  principal  and  Interest  to  the  extent  of  more  than  $14,000,000,000. 

I  am  m  l.tvor  of  neutrality.  I  favor  that  sort  of  neutra'ity  which 
v,-:U  best  assure  the  greatest  safeguards  to  the  United  States.  Let 
thi  chips  fall  where  they  may.  I  seek  neutrality  legislation  to  keep 
America  out  of  Europe's  eternal  conflict.  In  other  words,  this  coun- 
try wants  lee-iflation  solely  in  the  Interest  of  our  people.  I  favor 
Very  strongly  that  phase  of  current  legislation  which  would  prohibit 
Americans  from  traveling  upon  the  ships  of  any  nation  engaged  in 
war. 

I  advocate  keeping  any  and  all  of  cur  ship<:  cut  of  actual  war 
70:;es.  Let's  sell  our  cotton,  our  tobacco,  our  potatoes,  otir  textiles, 
our  lumber,  and  manufactured  goods.  Let's  sell  them  on  a  real 
cash-and-carry  basis — title  to  be  transferred  at  the  dock,  paid  for  in 
ca;  h,  and  carried  from  our  shores  In  the  ships  of  the  nations  at  war. 
But  I  do  not  favor — In  fact,  I  strongly  disapprove — selling  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Instruments  of  war  to  any  nation  or  nations  In 
any  amount  or  under  any  circumstances  whatsoever. 

If  we  sell  instruments  of  death,  we  are  placing  deadly  weapons 
In  the  hands  of  human  beings  across  the  sea  for  the  purpose  of 
destroying  other  human  beings.  If  we  do  that,  most  certainly  we 
would  be  at  least  an  Indirect  party  to  wholesale  destruction.  I 
will  not  become  a  party  to  any  such  International  criminal  action. 
I  shall  follow  the  dictates  of  my  conscience.  I  shaU  and  do  opix>se 
that  part  of  the  proposed  legislation  which  would  lead  to  our 
participation  In  any  such  unthinkable  slaughter.  I  shall  and  do 
now  oppose  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  would  permit  us 
to  sell  to  the  belligerents,  nations  at  war,  lethal  instruments  of 
death. 

We  should  not  encourage  the  continuation  of  war  In  Europe  or 
elsewhere  by  providing  one  side  or  both  sides  with  deadly  weapons. 
We  should  not  become  a  party  to  another  world  massacre  in  the 
hope  and  delusion  of  saving  democracy,  sparing  civilization,  and 
stopping  all  wars  for  all  time.  I  cannot  subscribe  to  any  theory 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  we  are  going  to  save  civilization 
by  blowing  people  and  nations  to  pieces. 

Back  In  1935,  1936.  and  1937.  when  the  world  was  at  peace,  we 
enacted  neutrality  legislation.  We  enacted  this  legislation  not  fof 
the  purpose  of  stopping  war  In  Europe.  That  was  and  Is  beyond 
rur  control.  It  was  for  the  sole  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of  war. 
if  war  should  come.  When  the  present  neutrality  law  was  passed 
In  1937  and  approved  by  the  President.  I  was  convinced,  as  he  was. 
that  it  was  sound  and  ser^'ed  the  best  interest  of  this  country. 
Today  I  am  still  convinced  he  was  right  then,  and  regret  that  I 
cannot  follow  his  recommendation  for  Its  repeal. 

I  want  to  be  fair  about  this  whole  thing.  I  want  to  see  our 
cotton  farmers,  our  tobacco  farmers,  our  com  farmers,  and  our 
wheat  farmers  prosjjer.  But  I  do  not  want  war.  If  we  can  sell 
the  products  of  farm  and  factory  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis  without 
danger.  I  say  let's  give  our  farmers  and  our  industry  the  benefits. 
We  do  not  w^ant  Irmocent  victims  of  war  to  go  hungry  and  without 
clothes.  But  I  strongly  oppotse  the  sale  of  arms.  We  are  told  that 
If  we  lift  the  arms  embargo  and  sell  Instruments  of  war  we  will  be 
better  prepared  and  our  factories  will  be  ready  If  war  comes.  This 
Is  predicated  on  the  age-old  saying  that  in  time  of  peace  prepare 
for  war.  I  say  let's  confine  our  efforts  to  guaranteeing  oiu-  own 
defenses.    I  am  sure  we  can  always  do  that. 

How  can  the  sale  of  arms  abroad  serve  to  bring  the  peace  we  all 
seek?  Would  you  give  your  son  a  pistol  to  teach  him  love  for  his 
neighbor?  I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  my  colleagues  whose 
opinions  differ  from  mine.  I  know  they  conscientiously  seek  the 
fiame  objective  that  I  do — safeguards  against  war.  But  we  are  no 
longer  amateurs  in  international  affairs.  We  have  learned  a  lot 
since  1917.  We  started  out  then  selling  arms,  and  we  had  to  follow 
with  our  sons.  We  must  not  repeat  that  mistake.  We  must  learn, 
once  and  for  all,  that  the  United  States  cannot  control  all  the 
International  Intrigues  of  Europe. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that,  if  we  must  go  to  war,  then  let's 
mobilize  now  against  unemployment,  poverty,  and  crime  in  this 
country.  Before  we  send  any  troops  to  Europe  for  the  purpose  of 
crushing  nazl-lsm  In  Germany  or  communism  in  Russia,  we  should 
destroy  those  foreign  "isms"  here  before  they  destroy  us.  Let's 
clean  house  here  before  we  attempt  to  clean  up  over  there.  Our 
place  is  here  on  American  soil.  Our  first  duty  Is  to  our  home- 
land— our  country,  our  citizens — first,  last,  and  always. 

I  thanic  you. 
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Mr.  TOBET?.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  the  address  delivered  by  the  Junior 


Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Lodge!  last  night  at  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  forum,  dealing  with  questions  in- 
volved in  the  pending  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  as  a  Senator  for  the  opportunity  to  address  such  an 
influential  audience;  I  am  especially  gratified,  however,  as  a  former 
Herald  Tribune  man  to  be  once  again  working  under  its  auspices. 
Some  of  the  happiest  and  most  valuable  years  of  my  life  were  spent 
as  a  member  of  the  Herald  Tribune  staff.  I  am  glad  to  make  my 
small  contribution  tonight  to  its  work  of  public  enlightenment. 

The  great  Issue  before  us  transcends  our  personal  sympathies  just 
as  It  transcends  any  political  considerations.  We  can  imagine 
nothing  more  despicable  than  for  a  public  official  to  consider  po- 
litical consequences  on  a  matter  involving  the  life  and  death  of 
his  fellow  citizens.  It  would  be  equally  wrong  for  a  public  official 
to  allow  his  personal  sympathies  to  influence  his  Judgment.  I 
frankly  state  that  I  like  the  Allies  and  that  I  detest  Hitlerlsm. 
Like  so  many  other  Americans,  my  own  flesh  and  blood  Is  in 
Europe  within  sound  of  the  guns  on  the  west  waU.  The  fact  that 
I  have  these  personal  ties  is  no  reason,  however,  why  Amerlcm 
should  be  made  to  suffer.    Above  all,  wc  love  America. 

We  are  confronted  In  Congress  by  a  twofold  proposal.  The  first 
proposition  Is :  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  repeal  the  existing  embargo 
on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war?  WhUe  of  the  high- 
est Importance  as  a  symbol  of  our  attitude,  this  question  Is  limited 
in  its  material  effects.  It  would  not  be  surprising  to  find,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  arms  embargo  does  not  apply  to  more  than  10 
percent  of  our  total  trade.  It  by  no  means  covers  all  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war. 

What  Is  the  argument  for  repeal  of  the  embargo?  As  It  Is  made 
to  me  I  gather  that  there  are  a  few  persons  who  sincerely  believe 
that  reF)eal  of  the  embargo  will  enhance  and  Increase  American 
neutrality.  I  cannot  follow  their  argument.  It  Is  not  denied,  for 
Instance,  that  the  principal  reason  for  repealing  the  embargo  is  to 
change  the  balance  of  power  in  the  present  European  war.  Surely 
If  we  drastically  change  the  balance  of  power  while  this  war  is  in 
progress,  we  are  committing  an  act  which  la  neither  neutral  nor 
noncombatant.  Obviously,  if  we  repeal  the  embargo  we  at  least 
make  a  gesture  In  support  of  the  Allies,  who  knew  this  law  was  on 
the  books  when  war  began.  Whatever  the  merits  of  such  a  gesture 
maybe  it  cannot  be  contended  that  this  Is  neutrality. 

Most  of  those  who  urge  me  to  repeal  the  embargo,  however,  do 
so  because  they  frankly  want  to  help  England  and  Prance  by  safely 
selling  them  supplies.  These  people  are  perfectly  willing  to  aban- 
don neutrality  because  of  their  belief  that  by  helping  England  and 
F^nce  they  will  promote  the  peace  of  the  United  States.  What 
are  their  reasons? 

They  say  that  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  will  Increase  employ- 
ment and  bring  some  prosperity.  In  my  view,  this  Is  dangerously 
short-sighted.  Repeal  might  bring  a  quick,  temporary  recovery 
"Jag."  but  It  would  be  foUowed  finally  by  a  deathly  economic 
collapse. 

They  contend  that  repeal  would  buUd  up  the  mimltlons  Industry 
in  this  country  and  thereby  create  an  asset  to  our  own  national 
defense.  Is  It  not  better  to  build  up  our  munitions  industry  and 
keep  the  produce  of  It  for  ourselves  Instead  of  letting  It  go  abroad? 

They  further  contend  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  promote 
peace  for  America  on  the  ground  that  if  England  and  Prance 
"crack"  we  will  surely  enter  the  war;  we  should  therefore  help  them 
to  win  in  order  to  keep  ourselves  out.  I  submit  that  the  chances 
of  Engliind  and  Prance  being  defeated  are  slim  Indeed.  The  choice 
seens  to  be  between  a  defeat  of  Germany  on  the  one  hand  and  a 
stalemate  on  the  other.  I  further  contend,  however,  that  even  If 
Germany  were  victorious  and  desired  to  conquer  the  United  States 
she  never  could  do  so.  No  European  power  can  occupy  or  vanquish 
the  United  States,  and  It  Is  fanciful  to  suggest  that  it  could.  For- 
tunately, our  national  safety  Is  not  at  stake. 

Thos«;  who  would  repeal  the  embargo  say  that  It  Is  an  incomplete 
affair,  that  it  covers  only  a  few  munitions.  That  Is  true.  It  Is 
only  a  small  step  towsutl  preventing  the  growth  of  a  large  war- 
supported  foreign  trade,  but  it  Is  a  step;  and,  as  I  shall  show  later, 
a  step  In  the  right  direction. 

Plnally,  the  advocates  of  embargo  repeal  base  their  contraitlon  on 
the  moral  ground  that  It  is  otir  duty  to  civilization  tci  do  this 
unneutral  and  nonpeaceful  thing.  As  one  who  could  8erf<!  a  moral 
cause  with  enthusiasm,  and  who  recognizes  that  American  his- 
tory is  built  In  large  part  on  wars  for  ideals,  I  deny  that  this  war 
has  yet  developed  an  ideal  for  which  we  shotild  give  the  lives  of  our 
sons.  Clearly  England  and  France  are  fighting  in  self-defense  for 
their  homelands  and  for  their  families.  Theae  are  splendid  Ideals. 
Let  us  hope  that  we,  too,  would  fight  as  well  If  our  homeland  and 
our  families  were  equally  threatened.  There  Is  enough  glory  in 
fighting;  for  one's  country  without  wanting  to  strain  ail  the  fact* 
in  order  to  call  it  a  war  for  civilization.  They  are  fighting  glori- 
ously for  themselves.  That  would  be  enough  for  me  were  I  In 
their  place.  I  cannot  believe  that  it  is  not  an  all-sufficient  and 
soul -satisfying  pretext  for  them.  They  are  not  fighting  our  bat- 
tles, and  I  do  not  believe  that  they  wish  to  be  told  that  they  are. 

To  sum  up.  The  proposal  to  repeal  the  embargo — the  first 
administration  proposal  which  I  am  discussing — would  certainly 
tend  to  augment  oui  war-supported  trade,  and  to  that  extent  to 
increase;  the  risk  of  our  getting  into  war.  Becatise  it  would  ad- 
mittedly change  the  balance  of  power  while  the  war  is  on,  repeal 
would  destroy  oxu-  neutrality.  When  we  deliberately  take  an  un- 
neutral position  we  may  expect  retaliation,  and  as  a  self-respecting 
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people    we    wculd     bitterly    respnt    retaliation, 
agtircssors.  should  nut  herself  be  an  ag!?rt\sscr. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  rcpenling  the  arms  embrago. 

What  cl':c.=  the  rist  of  t'le  :;d:ninlstraticn  propoaal  embody?  How 
far  durs  It  reduce  or  eliminate  our  nsk  of  Invilvtmont  In  war  due 
to  credit,  shipping,  or  cunamerce — th.it  90  percent  of  our  loreign 
trade  which  Is  now  net  hmited  at  all? 

The  administration  proposal  does  not  contain  a  true,  water- 
tipht  ca^h-and-carry  system.  Insofar  as  ca^h  is  concerned,  tlie 
bili  contains  no  cash  riquircment;  naerely  a  provision  that  the 
title  to  goods  v,h;ch  are  shippt>d  to  belligerents  shall  be  trans- 
ferred before  sh;pm(  nt  is  made.  Insofar  as  sh:j;ping  is  con- 
cern'd.  the  bill  contains  no  provision  r.'Ciuinng  American  ship- 
ping to  go  at  its  own  risk,  which  would  bo  the  scundest  way 
to  mitigate  the  dangtrs  of  embroilment  in  v.ar  inherent  in-  our 
shipping.  Ins'^far  as  preventing  the  tran-shipment  of  goods  from 
neutrals  to  belligerents  is  concerned,  the  bill  does  not  prevent 
Ilirler  from  getting  American  supplies  from  neutral  nations. 
Inscfar  as  preventing  the  growth  of  a  large  war-supported  foreign 
trad-:'  is  concerned,  the  hill  d;  es  absolutely  nothing. 

Yet  who  can  deny  that  the  sudden  growth  of  a  large  war- 
supported  trade  is  a  threat  to  cur  peace  and  lends  itself  to 
prnpaginda  for  war  and  to  pr<  fiteerintr':'  Let  us  nut  forget  that 
the  growth  of  such  a  trade  in  the  World  War  was  one  of  the 
factors  which  resulted  in  a  public  senriment  which  eventually 
Impelk-d  us  into  the  conflict. 

Of  c  nirse.  a  complete  embargo  on  all  our  forcicrn  trade  would 
\vr:rk  tri-mendoiis  hard.'^h.p  and  w(,uld  not  be  fea.sible.  A  provi- 
sion which  limited  all  our  foreign  trade  to  t!ie  averages  of  peace- 
time years,  h.owever,  would  not  cause  harUs^.ip  and  yet  wmtld 
avoifl  the  dance.-s  of  a  rapid  trade  growth.  I  therefore  propo-e 
that  American  fjreign  trade  for  the  duration  (f  the  current  w.'r 
be  held  to  the  average  of  peacetime  years,  and.  in  order  to  prevent 
tran.s,shipment  to  bcMig' reiits.  I  prcpo.-e  that  this  limitation  apply 
to  neutrals  and  belligerents  al4:e-  Such  a  limitation  would  not 
only  represent  the  most  that  Government  can  be  e.xpected  to  do 
to  preserve  peace:  it  would  also  tend  to  increase  and  enhance  cur 
neutrality  by  preserving  the  balance  of  p;:\ver  in  the  current  w  ir 
Insofar  as  such  balance  is  affected  by  the  United  States. 

I  further  propose  that  we  .'hould  extend  the  present  arms 
embargo  to  all  netitrals  arid  thereby  prevent  tlie  .shipment  of 
a'ms  to  Japan  m  the  east  and  to  Italy  and  to  communistic  Russia 
f'  r  tran-^hipment  to  Germ.iny.  Such  a  step  would  be  truiy 
lau'r.ii  beeau.-*  it  would  tend  to  preserve  the  balanc  in;~of.i'r 
as  th;s  depends  on  the  UnitiXl  States.  Th.e  only  Americans  who 
would  be  adversely  affected  would  be  the  arms  m.anufacturers. 
Above  all.  saeh  a  st^^p  would  help  America  stav  out  of  the 
ccnflict  and.  in  the  tragic  event  that  we  become  rngaged.  would 
at  least  ward  off  the  shocking  po.-^sibility  of  Arn-'-ricaa  b.iys  being 
killed  by  Americ.in-made   bullets   fired  from  American-made  guns. 

We  should  wait  to  repeal  the  embargo  until  the  first  overt  act 
has  been  committed  against  us.  Lft  us  then  use  rej:eal  of  the 
embargo  as  a  weapon  of  military  strategy  and  as  an  act  of  self- 
d'fen^e  When  we  have  done  so.  let  us  follow  it  up  with  still  mere 
direct  and  effective  measures.  If  a  gieat  and  damaging  overt  act  is 
c.  mmitied  against  America,  we  shc.uld  not  only  give  our  Allies 
gioceries  on  a  cash-and-carry  basis;  we  should  Jiimp  in  with  both 
feet  and  fight  f^r  our  country  and  our  God  .  houlder  to  sh'u'.der 
with  th.em.  Not  for  tis  will  be  a  v.iciilating  and  it^noble  policy 
called  "short  of  war";  not  for  us  will  there  exist  a  C(.unsel  of  be:ng 
half  m  and  half  out.  of  bringing  in  by  the  back  door  what  we  are 
asliamed  of  at  the  mam  gate;  not  for  us  a  policy  of  ".^^cuttle  and 
run."  of  eating  one's  cake  and  having  it,  too;  of  getting  all  the 
advantages  while  striving  to  avoid  all  the  risks.  No.  Once  the  war 
becomes  tmr  war.  whether  for  eeonomic  military,  or  moral  grounds, 
let  us  get  into  it.  and  get  really  in.  But  until  we  have  cause  to 
get  in.  let  us  stay  out. 

Like  strong  men.  let  us  not  be  the  first  to  provoke.  Let  some- 
one e'se  do  th.at.  Let  us  not  stick  out  our  chin  tj-urulently  to 
in'ite  a  blow.  Someone  will  strike  it,  and  we  probably  would  not — 
and  should  not — stand  for  it. 

It  l-s  for  these  rea.sons  that  I  feel  .so  strongly  that  this  is  the 
time,  the  place,  and  the  opportunity  to  debate  the  question  of  peace 
or  war  for  America.  Tliero  may  not  be  another  I  ereatlv  fear  that 
if  we  take  this  step  the  succeeding  ones  will  follow  with  the  inevita- 
billtv  of  Greek  tragedy.  We  shi'll  then  have  done  what  no  nation 
in  Europe  has  done — engaged  ourselves  in  a  war  which  was  not  our 
war.  embarked  on  a  crusade  which  was  not  our  cru.'-ade.  and  plvm^ied 
our  people  into  a  tragedy  which  was  easily  avoidable  In  such  wan- 
ton negligence  I  want  no  part.  From  such  suicidal  disregard  for 
our  heaven-sent  mission  In  this  world  may  God  deliver  us. 

Let  U.S.  as  George  Washington  said,  "estabMsh  a  national  charac- 
ter." If  in  times  of  foreign  dispute  every  American  sides  with  the 
rruntry  where  his  ancestors  came  from,  we  shall  have  no  country 
at  all.  We  ask  as  much  patriotism  h^re  as  we  find  on  foreign 
shores. 

We  want  nothing  that  is  smug  or  selfish  or  cautious.  We  are 
rilling  to  risk  everything  in  a  crusade,  but  let  it  be  an  American 
cruside.  America,  in  its  L5n  years  as  a  nation,  has  taken  great 
rtrides  toward  creating  a  way  of  life  which  is  different  and  better 
than  any  the  world  has  ever  seen.  No  foreign  state,  no  foreign  peo- 
ple, no  foreign  civilization,  has  the  potentiality  that  we  have  here 
in  America.  Before  we  embrace  a  foreign  ideal,  therefore,  let  us 
achieve  our  own.  It  is  the  world's  best  and  only  hope.  In  our 
faithfulness  to  it  we  best  do  otir  duty  to  ourselves;  we  best  do  our 
duty  to  humanity. 


Colonel  House  Letter  Admitted  and  Tioven  To  Be 

a  Fraud 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

PION.  CHARLES  H.  LEAVY 

OF    WA.-^HI.NGroN 

IN  THK   HOUSK  OF  KKI'lIKSKXTATIVES 
Fridav.  October  27.  1939 

Mr.  LEAVY.  Mr.  Spcakrr,  on  Octobrr  11,  on  page  598  of 
the  daily  Co::c.nLssiON.\L  Recoi^d.  under  the  caption  'Good 
Neighbor  Policy."  there  appeared  an  txten.sion  of  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  I  Mr.  Thorkelson  1,  wli  ch  was  m 
the  nature  of  a  letter  under  date  of  June  10.  1919.  adciK -.-;cd 
to  the  Richt  Honorable  David  Lloyd  George  and  J^igned  by 
Col.  E.  M.  House.  Since  thi.s  ha.s  been  in.serted  in  the 
REroRD  the  pentleman  from  Montana  ha.s  pubhely  admitted, 
a-  I  .sliall  ,sho',v  by  quotation.,  from  the  REcono,  that  t!;i.s 
letU'r  is  not  af  all  what  it  purports  to  be:  howe\-er.  it  has 
pone  throutihcut  th<'  Nation  to  many  parts  of  he  world, 
b.-aring  the  stamp  of  authenticity,  given  by  bcir.K  m.ade  a 
part  of  the  Conor e.ssional  Recokd.  Its  deceptive  character 
has  created  doubts  in  the  minds  of  many  pood  people.  It  is 
not  my  ptirpose  to  necessarily  condemn  a  Mernt"i-  of  this 
body  who  has.  from  n;y  p  int  of  view,  shamt  fully  abused 
the  privileges  accorded  a  Member,  but  witti  the  hope  that 
some  of  the  same  people  who  read  this  shamelo^s  1  bel  on  the 
pood  names  of  some  of  America's  great  men,  will  l.kev.-isc  read 
this  statement  and  then  have  a  fuller  understancing  of  tlie 
whole  situation  and  be  able  to  free  them'^elves  from  doubts 
that  miaht  have  been  provoked  by  this  frau'-iulen'  letter. 

To  show  how  far-reachinp;  has  been  the  efTect  of  the  pub- 
lication of  this  spurioas  document,  I  quote  a  litter  tiiat  I 
received  from  an  outstanding  citizen  of  my  distiut.  and  one 
of  the  leading  educators  in  tlie  State  of  Washington: 

,,,        ^  ,,    ,  W'ENATCiiEE,  Wash.,  Ortubi-    21.  1939. 

Ilcn    Charles  H    Leavy. 

Congress  of  the  United  Statet.  Washington.  D  C 
Dk.ar  Jut>ge  Lfa-.-i- ;  In  checking  through  tlie  |  daily]  CfiNcnrs- 
sioNAL  Record  of  Oct(  b-T  11.  current  session.  I  found  rn  page  598  tlie 
beginning  of  a  document  tiiat  w  ;is  .tartlmg.  to  .say  the  least  It  is 
the  extension  of  remark-  by  Mr  ItiORKELSON.  of  Mr  ntana.  and 
purports  to  be  a  letter  from  Colonel  Hou.sc  to  Lloyd  GcDrge 

Of  course,  I  was  aware  there  has  be.n  a  superb  propaganda  cam- 
paign by  the  Bnti:  h  Government,  but  nowhere  li.ive  I  seen  anything 
as  comple'e  as  this  report 

I  am  writing  to  you  at  this  tun-'  for  information  as  to  whether 
or  not  this  document  is  ati'hfn'ic  It  colors  every  hea  lllne  I  read 
and  every  speech  I  hear.  I  do  not  wish  to  quote  from  it  or  u.'^e  it 
in  our  history  c!a.sses  unit  .=s  I  can  be  sure  that  it  is  rot  in  it.self 
primarily  a  piece  of  fiction  There  may  have  been  a  time  when 
Americans  believed  all  th  y  read,  but  now  the  danger  is  that  we 
may  not  be  willing  to  believe  anything  in  print.  My  hope  is  to  be 
able  to  help  .some  of  thr>--e  high-school  youngsters  eslalilish  values 
and  develop  ways  of  checking  sources. 

Cordially  yours, 

John  Shaw. 

Now,  for  proof  that  the  letter  published  by  the  gentleman 
from  Montana  is  spurious  and  viciously  false.  I  quote  from 
the  Congressional  RECor,D  of  October  13,  pages  391  and  392: 

Mr  Thomason.  I  do  not  want  to  interrupt  the  gentleman  in  the 
course  of  tlie  remarks  to  which  he  expects  to  address  himself  today. 
I  rise  at  this  time  to  make  an  i-ujuiry.  more  than  an\  thing  el.-"e. 
I  observe  from  the  da'ly  Rfoord  that  on  Wednesday,  Octc  ber  11.  be- 
ginning at  page  598,  tliere  appears  six  small-typed  pages  o:"  an  e.xien- 
sion  of  rerrxarks  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana,  purpo  ;ir!.t  'o  be 
a  letter  signed  by  Col  E.  M.  House,  and  addres;fd  to  the  Ra^ht 
Honorable  David  Lloyd  George,  from  the  British  constilate  in  New 
York  City  on  June  10.  1919,  in  which  Colonel  Hou-^e  in  effect, 
proposed,  as  the  gentl-m.an  from  Montana  su;gest.-.  an  •■inv,s:ble 
government"  for  work!  domma-ion  May  I  ask  the  ge  itleman  if 
this  is  the  late  Col.  Eriv.ard  M.  Huu-e,  of  Texas,  and  one  time  an 
intimate  of  President  Wilson? 

Mr    Thorkelson    Tha'  is  who  it   i';  -aippoi=ed  to  be:  yes 

Mr.  Thom'.son  Supposed  to  hv"^  V'  es  the  gentl. man  have  posi- 
tive information  that  it  is  the  same  Colonel  House? 

Mr  Tho-kflson.  What  does  the  gentleman  mean  b>  •po-iiive 
inioima'ion"? 

Mr.  Thom.vson  I  do  nrx  mean  to  question  the  cood  fai'h  of  th'- 
gentleman;  but.  having  known  Colonel  Hou-e  more  or  le.-s  casually 
and  quite  well  by  reputation.  1  am  anxious  to  know  the  authenticity 
of  this  letter. 

Mr.  THORKEL.SON.  I  think  if  the  gentleman  will  read  th^  letter.  If 
he  will  review  the  things  that  happened  since  the  letter  w.is  wiitteu 
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and  what  happened  b-fcre  the  war;  if  he  will  t^ke  into  considera- 
tion that  the  Prince  of  Wales  was  over  here  dancuig  around  af-,cr 
the  war.  as  sta'ed  m  thai  "etter;  and  il  h:-  will  take  c:'-.,r  th'.nirs 
into  consideration.  I  th.nk  he  will  P.r.d  that  t'.if  letter  L-  auti.e:.-.;; 
in  the  manner  it  is  written 

Mr  Thomason.  Will  the  gentleman  state,  for  the  benefit  cf  the 
Members  of  the  House,  many  of  whom  h.vve  sencus  co\ibt5  ab^ut 
the  authenticity  of  the  letter,  from  what  sotirce  he  obtained  the 
letter  and  what  evidence  he  hi.s  of  us  authenticity? 

Mr.  Thorktlson.  The  gentleman  may  read  the  letter  and  draw 
his  own  conclusions. 

Mr.  Thomason.  I  have  read  the  letter  with  amasang  and  unusual 
Interest.  Knowing  Colcnel  House  and  hus  life  work  in  a  way.  I, 
along  with  many  of  my  colleagues  from  Texa5  and.  I  believ^.  many 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  Hou.se.  have  senoiis  doubt  about  the 
authenticity  of  the  letter,  and  I  therefore  would  welcome  the 
gentleman  placing  In  the  Record  some  evidence  of  its  authenticity. 

Mr.  Thoekilson.  The  letter  has  been  published.  The  letter,  of 
(Oi:rs-.\  does  not  itself  refer  particularly  to  England.  It  refers  to  the 
power  that  rules  England  Let  me  give  the  gentleman  a  little 
history. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Etoes  the  gentleman  have  the  original  of  this 
letter? 

Mr   THoajcELSON.  No;  I  have  not. 

Mr  Thomason  Can  the  stentleman  tell  me  if  the  original  did  bear 
the  date  line  "British  Consulate  at  New  York  City"  and  if  it  was 
signed  "Col."  E    M.  House? 

Mr   THORKrisoN.  I  presume  It  doe? 

Mr.  Thom.^scn,  Does  the  gentleman  ha\-e  any  evidence  of  that 
fact'' 

Mr.  Thorkelson    No 

Mr.  Thom.veon  Will  the  gentleman  furnish  to  the  House  some 
evidence  of  the  authentic;ty  of  thl--  letter? 

Mr  Thorkflscn.  May  I  refer  you  to  the  American  Publishing 
SO'Mcty.  Bremerton.  Wash  ' 

Mr.  Tiiom\son.  I  do  not  mean  to  treypnss  upon  the  gentleman's 
time,  but  may  I  say  in  that  co'inection  that  Colonel  Hotise  is  not 
here  to  defend  himself  and  I  think  a  rank  injustice  may  have  been 
den?  a  very  d'stingirshed  cltlTrn 

Mr.  THORKn.soN.  It  l'^  net  a  rank  injustice.  I  do  not  care  if  the 
man  who  wrote  that  letter  came  from  Texas  or  anywhere  else. 

Mr  Thomason  But  he  was  a  gioat  American  citizen,  and  It  Is 
the  rankest  kind  of  an  inju'^.lce  if  this  Is  not  a  g-enulne  letter  signed 
by  him  I  want  to  know  if  Cnl  E.  M  House  signed  this  letter,  and 
il  the  gentleman  will  be  kind  enough  to  lumish  to  the  House  evl- 
dcure  of  that  fact  I  do  not  know  whetlier  it  is  his  genuine  signa- 
ture or  not,  but  I  do  not  hesitate  for  1  minute  In  saying  that  I 
have  ver>-  serious  doubt  about  it  I  think,  In  view  of  that  doubt,  the 
gentleman  ought  to  furnish  evidence  of  its  genuineness  and  Its 
authenticity  to  the  House,  and  I  will  ask  him  if  he  will  not  do  so. 

Mr  TH0EKFT.50N,  Thc  fact  remains  that  the  history  In  that  letter 
speaks  for  Itself. 

Mr  THOMA.SON.  T  am  not  speaking  of  the  contents  of  the  letter. 
I  want  to  know  if  Col   E.  M   House  sign^^d  this  letter. 

Mr  Thorkelson.  I  did  not  see  Colonel  House  slg^i  the  letter,  but 
the  letter  ccnta.ns  factual  history  which  proves  It.-^clf,  and  the 
publishers  who  published  this  letter  employ  the  following  title: 

"British  Secret  Service  Report,  1919.  The  answer  to  all  questions 
about  how,  when,  and  who  cau<^ed  America,  'the  richest  nation  on 
earili.'  to  have  a  depression." 

Mr.  Thomason.  Will  the  gentleman  say  that  he  has  evidence 
that  Colcnel  House  did  sign  the  letter  or  that  there  ever  existed  a 
genuine.  boi\a  fide  letter  of  that  kind  that,  was  signed  by  the  late 
Colonel  House? 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  I  do  not  know  that  positively;  no. 

Mr.  Thomason.  The  gentleman  will  not  say  tliat  it  is  genuine, 
then? 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  No;  except  ae  far  as  history  speaks  within  the 
letter  Itself. 

Then  on  Octobrr  17.  pages  522  and  523.  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  [  Mr.  Miller  1  addressed  the  House,  he 
touched  upon  this  matter,  as  follows: 

Mr  Miller.  Mi'.  Speaker,  before  I  proceed  with  the  remarks  I 
have  prepared  on  tlie  subject  of  neutrality,  I  wl.sh  to  refer  briefly 
to  three  subjects  that  have  already  been  dlsciissed  here  in  the 
House. 

I  followed  with  a  great  deal  of  Interest  the  questions  asked  by 
our  colleague  from  Texas  |Mr.  Thoma.son]  regarding  a  letter  in- 
serted in  thc  daily  Congressional  Record  by  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Thork-klson  | .  Twenty-one  years  ago  Colonel  House 
befriended  me  when  I  was  3.000  miles  from  home.  I  have  always 
had  a  very  warm  spot  In  my  heart  for  Col.  E.  M.  House.  For  that 
reason.  If  for  no  other,  let  me  state  that  I  have  read  what  purports 
to  be  a  letter  written  by  Colonel  House  Inserted  In  thc  daily  Record 
by  the  gentleman  from  Montana,  and  I  want  to  state  for  the 
Record  that  I  sincerely  doubt  its  authenticity  and  feel  very  sure  that 
the  letter  could  not  have  been  written  and  was  not  written  by 
Colonel  Hotise.  At  this  time  when  we  lu-e  starting  debate  on  a  bill 
that  is  going  to  have  a  great  effect  on  the  future  peace  of  this  coun- 
trj',  it  seems  to  me  to  be  ill-advised  to  Insert  In  the  Conghessional 
RrcoRD  anj-thlng  that  would  stir  up  racial  or  religious  hatred,  I  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  gentlem.an  from  Montana  |Mr.  Thorkelson  ], 
In  view  of  all  the  circumstances  and  In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  has 
stated  on  the  floor  that  he  does  not  know  positively  that  the  letter  Is 
authentic,  that  of  his  own  volition  he  will  withdraw  that  letter 
and  keep  it  out  of  the  permanent  Record  of  the  House. 


Mr    Thom.«.son-   Mr    Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  Tieid  at   that 

point.' 

Mr.  MrLLER.  I  yield. 

Mr  Tho.m.»son  Mr  Speaker,  may  I  snv  t^-  the  centleman  from 
Crnnecticut  that  I  hope  he  and  eWry  Member  of  the  House  will 
read  certain  letters  I  will  insert  In  the  Recqrb  today  tinder  per- 
mission granted  rac  a  few  minutes  ago.  one  of  tbem  being  from 
the  secretary  to  the  late  E.  M.  House",  who  served  him.  I  believe, 
some  10  years.  ar.d  the  other  fiom  his  son-in-law.  stating  in  very 
positive  terms  that  that  letter  is  a  spurious  d---cument.  So  I  Join 
with  the  gentleman  In  the  request  that  he  makes  and  the  hope 
he  expresses,  because  It  does  seem  to  me  that  of  all  documents  in 
this  d:^y  and  time  that  should  reflect  the  absolute  truth  It  Is  th<.» 
CoNGEEssiox.^L  REca«D  I  am  sure  every  Member  of  the  House  at 
all  iime^.  when  he  knows  the  facts,  wants  to  preserve  that  as  an 
honest,  truthful  record  I  hope  my  friend  wlU  read  these  letters 
I  am  putting  In  the  Record  today  which  condemns  that  as  • 
spurious  document. 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  WlU  the  ^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  Miller.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Montana. 

Mr  Thorkelson.  When  I  put  the  letter  in  I  did  not  say  It  was 
Colonel  House  I  made  no  claim  to  that  effect  Another  thing, 
I  said  to  disregard  the  signer  at  the  end  of  the  letter,  and  in  my 
remarks,  if  you  will  turn  to  the  Rbcord.  I  made  that  statement. 
I  said  to  only  read  the  substance  matter  of  the  letter  and  then  com- 
pare that  with  conditions  that  have  happened  In  the  past  20  years. 
I  have  looked  It  up  It  Is  stated  In  the  letter  that  General  Rodman 
was  knighttxl  by  the  British  Government,  and  the  record  is  over 
hen,'  in  the  Congressional  Library. 

Mr.  Miller  I  cannot  yield  any  further  unless  the  gentleman 
wants  to  withdraw  the  letter. 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  I  Just  wanted  to  clear  that  up. 

Mr  MmxR,  The  gentleman  stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that 
the  letter  was  signed  by  E.  M.  House,  and  In  respons?  to  a  qup.<5tion 
asked  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  |Mr.  Thomason).  he  suted  It 
was  the  Colonel  House  who  was  associated  with  President  WlL'^on. 
His  answer  may  be  found  on  page  391  of  the  Record.  I  hope  It 
will  not  be  necessary  to  object  to  future  unanimous-consent  re- 
quests, which  may  lie  made  by  Mr  Thorkelson.  which  many  of 
us  feel  constrained  to  do,  unless  tlie  letter  is  withdrawn. 

And  again,  on  October  18,  on  page  581  of  the  Record .  when 
the  gentleman  from  Montana  was  addressing  the  House,  the 
following  coUoquy  took  place: 

Mr  Thomason,  I  hold  iw  brief  for  tlie  late  Colonel  House,  for 
I  bel: eve  his  name  and  fame  will  live  long  after  many  of  us  are 
forgotrten.  My  principal  interest  right  now  is  m  the  preservation 
of  an  honest,  truthful  Congressional  Record.  Now  that  the 
Hou.se  letter  has  been.  I  think,  proven  to  be  a  spurious  document 
by  the  letters  I  placed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  334.  In  extension  of  my  remarks,  does  not  the  gentleman  feci 
that  in  Justice  to  himself  and  his  colleagues  In  this  House  and  to  a 
truthful  Record  that  the  entire  letter  ought  to  be  expunged?  Be- 
cause If  the  gentleman  will  recall,  he  said  when  he  referred  to  that 
letter  and  the  signer  of  It  that  It  was  the  Col.  E.  M.  House  who  was 
the  Intimate  friend  and  associate  of  the  late  President  Wilson.  So. 
In  the  Interest  of  fairness  and  Jtistlce.  not  only  to  a  dead  man  but  to 
an  honest  Rexx>rd.  does  not  the  gentleman  think  that  letter  should 
be  expunged  from  the  Rbcoro? 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Texa-^  that 
I  behtve  the  letter  was  signed  "Col.  E.  M.  House."  Edward  M. 
House,  the  friend  of  President  Wil.scn,  never  signed  his  name 
•'Col.  K.  M.  House,"  This  Is  supposed  to  be  a  repwrt  that  came 
from  the  British  secret  flies,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  House 
who  was  adviser  to  President  Wilaon  ever  was  engaged  by  Great 
Britain  and  sitting  in  the  British  consulate.  It  must  tlierefore 
have  been  someone  else. 

Mr.  Thomason.  Does  the  gentleman  now  admit  that  it  is  not  the 
Col,  Fdward  M,  House  whom  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut  spoke 
of  in  such  high  admiration  yesterday?  Does  the  gentleman  now 
admit  that  he  Is  not  the  man  who  wrote  tliat  letter?  If  so,  I  say 
that  In  all  fairness  the  letter  should  be  expunged  from  this  Record, 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  I  never  said  that  this  Colonel  House  was  the 
Edward  M  House,  President  Wilson's  adviser.  As  a  matter  of  fact. 
I  said.  "Disregard  both  the  writer  and  the  recipient  of  the  letter."' 
•  •••••» 

Mr.  Miller.  I  understood  the  gentleman  to  say  that  the  letter 
he  put  in  the  Record  signed  "Col.  E.  M.  House"  did  not  purport 
to  be  the  Colonel  House  of  the  Wilson  administration. 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  I  said,  "Do  not/take  the  writer  into  considera- 
tion. Do  not  consider  the  origin  m  the  letter,  but  read  the  sub- 
stance cf  it."  I  said  that  In  my  remarks.  There  was  no  reason 
to  a<tsume  that  It  was  the  Edward  M,  House  who  was  connected 
with  the  Wilson  administration.  I  do  not  know  who  It  was.  My 
letter  was  inserted  in  the  Record  for  one  purpose  alone,  and  that 
was  to  give  Information  to  the  American  people.  I  thlnjt  they  are 
entitled  to  It. 

And  finally,  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  October  19,  on 
page  611,  the  gentleman  from  Montana  admitted  that  he 
W£is  convinced  the  letter  he  had  caused  to  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  should  be  stricken  from  the  Record,  and  secured 
unanimous  consent  to  do  so  in  the  foliowiog  language: 

the  HOtJSE  LETTER 

Mr.  Thorkelson.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  respect  to  the  letter  Inserted  in 
the  daily  Record  on  October  11, 1  find  it  has  already  been  coniidered 


I 


I 
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In  the  Geneva  Conference  held  in  1029  and  imo  "H^.e  matter  was 
brou'Tht  up  at  that  time  because  Lord  Northcliffe.  propneror  of  the 
Li :ndc.n  Times,  the  Daily  Mail,  and  other  Enshsh  newspapers,  was 
over  here  in  charsje  cf  B'-itish  propaganda  in  America. 

Mr  Speaker,  niasmuch  as  tiu-  antticrship  of  the  British  Secret 
Service  communication  of  1919.  which  I  placed  in  the  daily  REcnRD 
on  October  11,  has  been  Identincd  by  the  wire  winch  I  rerel\ed  duriii',^ 
the  dt'bate  yestt  rday  arid  m  this  bock,  I  ask  unanimon.-  consent  to 
withdraw  the  whole  article,  in  Justice  to  Mr.  E.  M  Huuse.  1  Ap- 
plause. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  at  the  cutset,  it  is.  not  my  intent 
cr  purpose  to  do  other  than  make  clear  to  the  thousands  cf 
people  who  mipcht  have  read  the  letter,  so  unjustly  and  un- 
fairly Riven  publicity  through  the  columns  of  the  Record, 
shamelessly  slandering  the  good  name  of  a  great  American 
uho  has  long  since  gone  to  his  reward,  that  I  have  taken  the 
time  and  effort  to  prepare  these  remarks.  Another  Member 
of  this  House,  the  Honorable  John  Martin,  of  Colorado,  who  is 
one  of  the  most  respected,  trusted,  admired,  and  able  Mem- 
bers of  this  body,  and  has  been  for  many  years,  on  October 
20.  on  page  662  and  through  to  page  666  has  analyzed  the 
letter  and  has  characterized  it  in  eo  appropriate  and  fitting  a 
style  and  manntr  that  I  here  desire  to  repeat  certain  extracts 
of  it  and  place  my  stamp  of  approval  on  what  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  Martin  1  says  of  it: 

Mr  M.^RTIN  of  Colorado  Mr,  Ci  eaker.  I  have  read  with  the  utmost 
amazemi  nt  the  curious  docimient  inserted  in  the  daily  Concres- 
sioNM,  Record  of  October  11  by  the  Member  from  Montana  |  Mr 
TiioRKEi.KON  I .  It  must  be  the  most  scurrilous,  the  most  reprehen- 
sibie,  thf^  most  un-American  document  ever  printed  withm  tlie  two 
covers  of  the  Conc.ressign.^l  RECOiio.  It  could  only  have  been  con- 
ceived by  a  mind  poiscried  acainst  America  and  all  its  leaders  and 
all  its  acnvitie-i,  and  it  could  be  credited  by  no  man  with  sufticient 
knowledge  and  mtelliEence  to  occupy  a  seat  in  the  American  Con- 
gress, no  matter  by  what  fortuitous  chance  of  politics  elected. 

I  have  read  but  one  document  in  my  lifetime  winch  ci  uld  com- 
pare with  it  in  the  impress  of  falsity,  of  spuriousness  on  every  page, 
in  every  paragraph,  m  e-very  sentence,  in  every  line — the  most 
damnable  tissue  ol  falsehood  the  human  mind  could  conceive. 

•  »••••• 

Withdrawing  such  a  defamatory  and  injurious:  dncimient  from 
the  permaneiit  Record  does  not  sufBce.  What  Is  written  is  written. 
It  has  been  scattered  to  the  ends  of  the  earth  in  the  daily  RsroRD. 
Its  sponsor  should  be  dealt  with  in  such  a  m.anner  as  to  visit  the 
official  condemnation  of  the  Housr  of  Rejjreaentatives  upon  him 
and  It,  not  simply  withdrawing  it  ai  hu  request,  while  still  standing 
on  his  avowal  of  its  truth. 

•  •••••• 

If  any  Member  is  not  satisfied  with  my  performance,  he  may 
analyze  this  astounding  document  for  him.self.  with  my  assurance 
that  he  wUl  find  therein  not  only  all  I  have  quoted  but  Innumerable 
Cher  lie^,  inventions,  and  distortions.  When  he  finishes  he  will 
not  need  m-y  assurance  that  he  has  read  the  greatest  number  and 
variety  of  transpar -nt  lies  and  calumnies  ever  uttered  in  the  same 
number  of  words.      (Applause.) 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  might  even 
remotely  have  been  influenced  by  the  reading  of  the  spurious 
letter  inserted  in  the  proceedings  of  this  great  legislative  body 
will  completely  disabuse  his  mind  of  any  influence  whatever  it 
might  have  had  by  the  citations  I  have  here  given  from  the 
Record.  If  there  still  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  authenticity  of 
anything  contained  in  this  letter,  an  extension  of  remarks  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Thomason  1  will  be  found  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  on  page  334.  which  establishes 
beyond  every  doubt  the  fact  that  the  so-called  Colonel  House 
letter  is  a  fake  and  a  forgery. 
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ARTICLE  BY  HON    JENNINGS   RANDOLPH.  OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  RANDOLPH.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  written 


by  me  and  published  recently  in  Liberty,  a  magazine  of  reli- 
gious freedom: 

I  From   Liberty] 

Of.MfDING     ReLIGIOI'S     FrEFDOM 

(By  the  Honorable  Jennings  R.\NDoirH,  Member  of  Congress  from 

West  Virt;inia) 

When  the  story  of  American  culture  is  finally  written,  foremost 
among  the  basic  factors  influencing,'  the  development  of  American 
life  and  customs  will  be  that  unique  contribution  of  the  American 
people  to  the  civilization  of  mankind  — the  principle  of  r.'lis;i;)U3 
freedom.  Nowhere  else  in  the  Ciirlstian  world  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion (5f  the  An.erican  Constitution,  e.xcept  for  the  Edict  of  Milan, 
In  313  A.  D  -  rv'ally  an  indict  of  toler.ition  and  not  of  libertv — 
durinc;  the  rei^rn  of  the  Roman  emperor.  Con.'-tantine,'  had  the 
principle  of  relipious  freedom  be(Ui  accepted  by  any  nation, 
America  star.ds  alone  as  the  world's  most  famous  example  of  a 
nation  the  t;overnm.ent  of  which,  from  the  start,  has  been  predi- 
cated upon  the  separation  of  church  and  state. 

Curiously  enouL;!!.  the  Encyclopedia  Americana  devotes  several 
columns  to  the  subject  of  "Relitjious  Liberty,"  while  the  Encyclo- 
pedia Biitannica  omits  this  topic.  In  many  parts  of  the  world 
today  th"  value  of  reliRiou.s  freedom  has  not  been  fully  recoixni/i'd, 
and  m  some  parts  it  is  not  e\'en  a  matter  of  polite  coiu'ersation. 

THE     A.MERIC.^N     PRINriPLE     OF     LinKRTT 

The  .American  doctrine  of  .separation  of  church  and  state  did  not 
come  about  suddenly,  nor  was  it  an  accepted  principle  in  early 
colonial  days.  Circumstances  peculiar  to  the  American  scene  at 
the  time  of  the  foundmij  of  the  United  States  account  largely  for 
its  incorporation  in  the  Cor.stitution  The  profound  remark  '^f 
Bancroft,  m  his  History  of  the  United  States,  illustrates  this  i)oint. 
"American  law."  he  said,  "was  the  growth  cf  necessity,  not  the 
wi.sdom  of  mdnidual.-..  It  was  not  an  acquisition  from  abroad; 
It  wii.'^  becotten  from  the  American  mind,  of  which  it  was  a  natural 
and  inevitable,  but  also  a  slow  and  gradual,  development."  In 
fact,  the  Colonits  started  with  the  Old  World  principle  that  the 
church  and  the  state  were  Inseparable  Most  of  the  colonial  Rov- 
ernments.  however,  were  tolerant  of  religious  groups  other  than  the 
one  a.ssociatcd  with  the  government  This  tolerance  represented  a 
departure  from  Old  World  idea.i  largi  ly  in  the  degree  of  its  tolera- 
tion In  many  cases,  ri'stnetions  attended  the  toleration  extendi'd 
by  the  Coloiues.  and  often  consisted  of  the  denial  of  specific  civil 
rights,  such  as  the  right  to  vote  or  otherwise  to  participate  in  the 
affairs  of  government,  unless  one  belonged  to  the  politically 
accepted  church. 

This  toleration  as  practiced  in  the  American  Colonies,  which  was 
far  more  liberal  than  most  of  the  Old  World  views  and  practices 
with  respect  to  the  relationship  of  church  and  state,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  fully  developed  religious  freedom  that  was 
ultimately  to  become  one  of  the  greatest  principles  of  American 
life.  One  of  the  last  colonial  States  to  be  formed  was  the  first 
to  proclaim  the  principle  of  religious  freedom  the  equal  treatment 
of  all  faiths  and  creeds  with  respect  to  the  government  of  the 
State  Rhode  Island  thus  became  the  cradle  of  American  religious 
freedom. 

Idealism  "begotten  from  the  American  mind"  undoubtedly  played 
a  large  part  in  the  final  acceptance  of  the  principle  of  religiotis  free- 
dom by  the  Constitutional  Convention;  yet  a  very  practical  consid- 
eration is  probably  overlooked  or  undervalued,  for  the  important 
part  It  played  in  permanently  establishing  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  A,merlcan  system  TTiat  practical  consideration  was 
the  fact  that  among  the  many  religious  groups  then  flourishing  in 
the  New  World,  no  c  ne  of  them  could  rea.soiiahly  hope  to  gain  enough 
strength  to  force  a  church-state  union  in  its  own  favor  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  others.  Under  such  circumstances,  more  certain  was  the 
gain  if  all  creeds  and  beliefs  agreed  to  a  permanent  separation  of 
church  and  state  wherein  not  only  all  men  but  also  all  religious 
groups  would  be  ecjual  before  the  law  of  the  land.  Had  there  been 
one  established  church  and  only  one  or  two  di.-^.senting  groups,  as 
was  characteristic  of  the  situation  in  the  Old  World  in  many 
instances,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  principle  of  religious  freedom 
could  have  been  established  in  this  country,  even  with  the  support 
of  the  high  Ideahsm  that  motivated  the  founding  fathers 

It  IS  Just  another  case  of  American  law  resulting  from  necessity, 
for,  if  the  state  was  kept  separate  from  any  church  domination,  such 
a  separation  was  the  best  possible  insurance  for  the  unmolested 
existence  and  erowth  of  each  and  every  cretd  and  bt  Iief  which  had 
gained  a  foothold  on  the  shores  of  the  American  continent.  It  is 
rea.^onable  to  suppo.se  that  so  long  as  the  practical  considerations 


'  Constantine  had  no  conception  of  the  modern  meaning  of  the 
separation  of  church  and  state.  As  a  rtiler  he  granted  toleration  to 
both  pagans  and  Christians  by  the  Edict  of  Milan  But  as  em- 
peror, and  hence  really  the  state,  he  mixed  in  religious  affairs  con- 
tinually The  Edict  of  Milan  further  did  nut  grant  the  .same  rights 
to  the  members  of  the  Jewish  community  that  were  enjoyed  by 
pagans  and  Christians.  Three  short  quotations  from  the  Catholic 
Encyclopedia,  volume  4,  page  299,  set  forth  conditions  of  the  Edict 
of  Milan  very  clearly. 

"As  pontifex  maximus  he  watched  over  the  heathen  worship." 
"Without  realizing  the  full  Import  of  his  actions,  Constantine 
granted  the  church  one  privilege  after  another."  and  among  other 
things,  "placed  Sunday  under  the  protection  of  the  state.  •  •  • 
It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  Jewish  communities  had  also 
their  own  Jurisdiction,  exemption,  and  immunities,  even  If  In  a 
more  limited  degree."* 
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upon  which  American  religious  freedom  l»  founded  remain  relatively 
unchanged,  there  is  little  danger  of  the  loss  cf  this  freedom. 

RELIGIOUS   ntEEaOM   CHALLXNCES 

Forces  are  at  work  today  however,  which  tend  to  change  the  con- 
ditions and  to  alter  the  practical  considerations  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Ideal  of  religious  liberty  is  In  danger  of  being  undermined 
One  of  these  forces  may  be  found  in  the  dictatorial  form  of 
government  now  popiilar  m  some  parts  of  the  world. 

Dr  John  Alexander  MacKay.  pre-^idcnt  of  Princeton  Theological 
Seminary,  has  e.xplained  In  the  New  York  Times  how  the  princi- 
ples of  dictatorial  government  affect  religious  freedom  He  ^avs- 
"The  totalitarian  state,  whether  In  its  Com.munlst  or  Its  Fascist 
form.  emtKxlies  three  revolutionary  principles.  First,  it  equates 
a  single  group  in  a  national  society  with  the  whole  of  that  society. 
This  principle  has  launched  Russia  upon  an  era  of  class  conflict, 
and  Germany  upon  an  era  of  race  conflict  Second.  It  equates 
society  with  the  state  This  principle  has  destroyed  the  structure 
cf  democracy,  or  at  least  the  democratic  trend  in  some  important 
countries,  by  abolishing  free  Institutions  and  organised  minorities. 
Third.  It  equates  the  state  with  God.  Tlie  stat*^  is  divinized  and 
makes  demands  upon  human  personality  which  only  God  haa  a 
right  to  make  ' 

Contrast  the  basic  American  principles  of  government  with  these 
totalitarian  concepts.  First,  all  men  are  created  equal  before  the 
law  The  American  state  recognizes  no  Individual  or  group  of  in- 
dividuals as  superior  to  any  other  individual  or  group.  This  has 
a  dampening  effect  on  class  hatreds,  religious  Jealousies,  and  race 
conflicts. 

Second,  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the 
people,  as  carried  out  In  a  representative  form,  and  by  the  rule  of 
the  majority,  encourages  the  growth  and  development  of  free  In- 
etitution.'"  and  permits  organized  minorities  to  exist  under  the  same 
conditions  as   organized   majorities. 

Third,  the  complete  separation  of  church  and  state  makes  It 
possible  for  every  man  to  follow  Christ's  teaching.  "Render  to 
Caesar  the  things  that  are  Caesars,  and  to  God  the  things  that  are 
God's"  There  Is  no  confusion  of  allegiance,  no  tyrannical  con- 
centration of  control  over  men  who  were  born  to  be  free  The 
American  state  derives  Its  authority  from  the  people.  It  makes 
no  claim  to  divinity  through  a  religious  association  Consequently, 
there  is  no  attempt  on  the  part  of  one  to  achieve  its  ends  through 
the  power  or  influence  of  the  other. 

WHAT  VTE  SHOZTLD  CUASO  AGAINST 

These  contrasting  principles  make  clear  the  points  at  which  we 
mu-.t  constantly  be  on  guard  to  protect  our  heritage  of  religious 
freedom  First,  we  must  guard  against  the  domination  of  any  one 
political  party  by  a  single  religious  group.  In  the  event  that  such 
a  combination  develops,  and  the  political  party  in  question  ulti- 
mately gets  into  power,  the  danger  to  the  freedom  of  religious 
worship  will  become  acute.  Much  will  then  be  said  about  toler- 
ance. But  tolerance  is  not  a  substitute  for  true  religious  freedom 
that  will  be  long  accepted  by  the  American  people.  The  combina- 
tion of  one  religious  group  with  tlie  state  through  a  political 
party  will  threaten  the  equality  of  other  religious  groups  before  the 
law.    No  effort  should  be  spared  to  avoid  such  an  unhappy  situation. 

Second,  we  must  guard  against  the  promulgation  of  the  totali- 
tarian principles  of  the  union  of  church  and  state.  These  prin- 
ciples hold  more  than  one  danger  to  religious  freedom.  Either  by 
divinizing  the  state  itself  or  by  utilizing  the  organization  of  one 
religious  group  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  state  the  adoption 
of  these  principles  will  Jeopardize  the  right  to  worship  according  to 
the  dictates  of  conscience  through  the  imposition  of  penalties  and 
restrictions  of  mere  tolerance  or  by  the  brutal  cruelty  of  intolerance. 

Practical  considerations  of  modern  times  may  dictate  many 
changes  In  our  social  structure.  To  be  able  to  make  these  needed 
changes  as  occasion  demands  Is  essential  to  the  health  of  the 
Nation.  But  every  American  must  be  on  guard  to  see  that  these 
changes  do  not  violate  the  very  principles  which  make  such  changea 
passible.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  principles  Is  the 
cherished  American  heriuge  of  freedom  of  religious  worship. 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  PLUMLEY 

OF   VERMONT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  October  27,  1939 


ARTICLE   BY   HON.   HERBERT   HOOVER 


Mr.  PLUMLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  am  glad  to  comply  with  several 
requests  and  offer  for  inclusion  therein  an  article  entitled 
"We  Must  Keep  Out,"  written  by  former  President  Hoover, 


and  which  appears  in  the  October  28  issue  of  the  Saturday 
E\-enlng  Post. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  October  28,  1939] 

We  Must  Keep  Orr 

(By  Herbert  Hoover) 

The  American  i>eople  will  be  confronted  with  the  issue  of  war 

or  peace  as  long  as  tills  war  in  Europe  lasts.     That  is  the  most 

:  fateful  issue  that  can  come  to  a  people.  Each  generation  faces 
new  Issues,  new  problems,  and  seelLs  new  solutions.  But  the  in- 
visible forces  which  make  war.  peace,  and  revolution  are  old.  and 
they  repeat.  And  to  make  sound  progress  nations,  like  individuals, 
must  test  their  solutions  with  the  stern  and  often  inhibiting  meas- 
ure of  human  experience.  And  like  individuals,  the  memories  of 
nations  are  sometimes  short. 

I  I  spent  nearly  a  score  of  years  from  the  outbreak  of  the  Great 
War  in  1914.  dealing  with  these  forces,  and  I  may  sum  mv  conclu- 
sions at  once:  America  must  keep  out  of  these  wars.  It  "can  keep 
out  cf  these  wars.  It  has  nothing  to  fear  for  our  own  Independ- 
ence from  the  result  of  these  wars.    This  is  no  case  of  "hope"  that 

,  we  may  stay  out  of  war;  it  is  the  time  for  will  and  Inflexible  reso- 
lution to  stay  out.    Our  greatest  service  Is  a  strong  America  to  aid 

j    the  rebuilding   of   a   European   world   which   will   be  tottering   no 

j  matter  who  the  victors  in  this  war  may  be.  Our  greate.<;t  service  to 
civilization  Is  to  put  our  own  house  in  order  and  maintain  true 

I    liberty  upon  this  continent.     For  it  may  be  that  otherwise  liberty 

I    will  sink  for  centuries  in  the  night  of  despair. 

I        War  and  peace  are  not  cold  mathematical  problems.     Our  deci- 

I    slons  will   be  determined  by  our  emotions  as  well   as  our  reason. 

j    Today  we  have  two  dominant   attitudes.     We  are   against   Joining 

I  In  the  European  and  Asiatic  wars.  That  attitude  is  the  dominance 
of  reason.  We  are  incensed  at  the  dictatorships,  their  ideologies, 
and  their  aggressions.  We  sympathize  with  Great  Britain.  Prance, 
and  Poland.  Our  danger  is  that  our  indignation  wiU  displace  our 
reason. 

WHAT   MAKES    WAR    IN    EUROPE 

First,  let  us  examine  the  Invisible  forces  which  drive  the  fates  In 
Europe. 

To  many  American  eyes  Europe  consists  of  magnificent  cities, 
historic  cathedrals,  art,  music,  literature,  great  universities,  monu- 
ments of  human  heroism  and  progress.  It  possesses  peoples  of  fine 
hospitality,  of  the  widest  cultivation  and  attainments.  For  four 
centuries  since  the  RenaLs.sance  men  in  Europe  have  fought  and 
died  to  build  the  structure  of  personal  liberty,  to  lift  the  dignity  of 
men,  to  bring  security  and  peace.  And  from  every  country — Eng- 
land. Germany,  France.  Russia,  and  all  the  others — we  have  received 
magnificent  inheritances  of  hiiman  thought  upon  which  oui-  civi- 
lization has  built. 

But  Americans  too  often  see  little  of  the  gigantic  but  invisible 
forces  of  disintegration  that  so  often  dominate  these  peoples.  Hero 
are  26  races  of  400.000,000  people,  outside  of  Russia,  living  cheek 
by  Jowl  in  an  area  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  United  States.  Through 
them  surge  the  forces  of  nationalism,  of  Imperialism,  of  age-old 
hates,  memories  of  deep  wrongs,  fierce  dlstrtists,  and  Impellant 
fears.  There  are  the  conflicts  of  religions  and  persecution.  Long 
before  the  World  War  thet*  forces  were  In  added  ferment  because  of 
new  Ideas  from  the  Industrial  revolution.  There  is  here  a  hell's 
brew  of  malign  spirits. 

And  these  spirits  find  tangible  expression  In  the  rivalry  of  eco- 
nomic development,  the  setting  up  of  barriers  of  trade,  the  strug- 
gles for  political  Independence,  the  pressures  of  population,  the 
grabs  and  quarrels  over  vast  areas  of  the  earth  for  colonization 
and  for  exploitation.    These  all  add  to  the  centrifugal  forces. 

The  existence  of  great  areas  of  mixed  populations  makes  exact 
boundaries  between  nations  almost  hopeless.  In  every  one  of  these 
zones  some  races  are  separated  from  their  fatherland.  On  both 
sides  the  existing  governments  unceasingly  seek  to  Impose  their 
national  language  and  customs  upon  these  minorities.  The  out- 
cries of  these  oppressed  to  the  sympathies  of  their  racial  brothers 
across  the  borders  are  unceasing  stimulants  to  friction.  And  these 
boundaries  shift  from  every  war  and  the  confllcta  flame  up  in 
new  areas. 

To  all  this  must  be  added  the  destruction  of  the  last  war  and  the 
loosening  of  moral  restraints. 

And  periodically  there  bolls  up  among  these  peoples  some  Pied 
Piper  with  silver  tongue  calling  some  new  Utopia,  or  some  man  on 
horseback  calls  followers  to  wars  of  aggression.  History,  even  since 
the  foundation  of  our  Republic,  has  been  a  succession  of  Napoleons, 
Kaiser  Wilhelms,  Lenlns,  Stallns,  and  Hitlers. 

Resistant  against  all  these  furies  there  are  the  benign  forces  of 
human  liberty,  of  religion,  of  education,  and  of  morals  which  have 
fought  these  evils  over  centuries.  And  among  these  peoples  are 
great  leaders  of  thought  and  of  men,  whose  aspirations  and  whose 
life  services  have  been  given  to  allay  these  evils  and  to  buUd  up 
hope  and  faith  and  peace. 

Yet,  with  a  vicious  rhythm,  these  malign  forces  seem  to  concen- 
trate at  some  spot  and  drive  peoples,  like  the  Gadarene  swine,  over 
the  precipice  of  war. 

During  the  whole  of  our  relations  with  them.  Europe  has  had 
only  intervals  of  unstable  i»ace.  It  has  lived  always  on  a  war  foot- 
ing. Its  periods  of  peace  have  been  a  groping  for  a  balance  of  power 
through  groups  and  alliances  based  upon  fear  and  upon  arms. 

The  Job  of  E^iropean  statesmen  of  good  will  Is  to  engage  inces- 
santly in  power  politics,  by  which  aggression  Is  checked  and  the 
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rr;align  forces  allayed.  In  crcl-^r  t'lat  trm;cn-  poacc  can  b(<  ext^ndf-d 
a  little  Ionizer  It  is  a  delicate  job  m  which  Iryal'ies  tu  agriM  m  nt 
bv  any  ot  them  constantly  give  way  to  exp-jdiences  and  s'lf-prf.-er- 
vation. 

As  the  years  have  prr.p  on.  wl'h  the  prrwth  of  economic  interde- 
pendence. Qf  communications  between  nations,  of  power  m  weapons, 
all  the  woild  ha>  been  afTrcted  more  and  more  by  these  wars  in 
Europ'j  nnd(  their  destructions.  The  intei^.-t  and  pyinparhies  of 
nations  5  000  m.iles  away  are  enrs'ed.  Our  own  people  suffer  in 
unemployment  and  misery  from  thi.s  world  dt^lccaticn'  The  effect 
rf  European  war?  upon  early  American  life  was  but  a  faint  echo  of 
the  ^hunderoi.i^  blows  we  receive  today 

We.  therefore,  are  increasine'ly  sensitive  to  every  force  that  m.f^vrs 
E'Trpe.  for  pood  or  evil.  And  we  have  our  opinions  about  these 
forces.  But  bemz  3,000  miles  awav.  unable  to  r.pprai.-e  their  move- 
m-  nts  in  half  a  billion  peonl'*.  with  our  o'vn  fc  rm  of  tjovernmcnt 
ha'-ed  upon  slow-movme  public  opinion,  idealistic  in  its  approach 
and  impo.ssible  of  continuity  in  fcre!:in  policy,  with  racially  divided 
emotions,  we  are  wholly  unequipped  to  take  part  in  the  hourly 
shifting  power  politics. 

The  voice  of  experience  calls  out  sternly  that  we  cannot  solve  the 
problems  of,  or  keep  the  peace  in.  Europe. 

THE    PERIOD    B£FORE    WE    CAME    INTO    THE    WORLD    WAR 

We  have  had  over  a  century  and  a  half  of  constant  repercussions 
from  these  forces.  But  22  years  a^o.  for  the  first  time,  we  Joined 
in  their  wars.  However,  that  was  not  the  first  cry  from  Europe 
that  we  should  Join  to  save  civilization.  Students  of  history  will 
find  much  of  mtere.st  in  the  propaganda  that  America  should  Join 
to  save  the  French  Ri'voliitlon  and.  later,  that  we  should  save  the 
world  from  Napoleon — and  It  created  bitter  dl.=:sension  in  our 
country. 

Be  that  as  it  m:)y.  our  next  really  dangerous  experience  was  1914. 
During  the  3  years  of  the  Great  War  before  we  joined  m  it,  two 
violent  forces  poi.n'e<l  upon  us.  The  first  was  the  call  and  the 
propaganda  that  we  must  Join  to  save  civilization.  The  second 
V. a.-«  tiie  economic  impacts  And  despite  the  dangers,  we  did  little 
ii;  military  preparedness  to  secure  respect  from  nations  at  war. 

*  PROPAGANDA 

In  the  World  War  the  good  opinion  of  neutrals  for  the  first  time 
loomed  up  as  a  vital  factor  in  victory.  If  they  were  friendly,  even 
tho'ifh  neutral,  they  could  facilitate  supplies  and  credit.  If  neu- 
trals were  unfriendly,  they  covild  be  embarrassing,  even  if  neutral. 
Of  far  more  importance  was  to  persuade  neutral  states  to  Join  in 
the  war  on  one  side  or  the  other. 

The  old-fashioned  processes  of  persuasion  rapidly  developed  Into 
a  new  .science  of  propaganda.  And  it  wa.s  of  threefold  purpose:  TO 
Inflame  hate  for  the  enemy;  to  secure  favor  to  one's  self  among 
neutrals;  and  to  discourage  the  enemy  people.  And  propaganda 
became  a  weapon  no  less  potent  than  tanks,  guns,  and  men 

All  people  in  war  are  convinced  that  they  are  fighting  for  th.^ir 
fiiesid es  and  their  Independence.  Their  boys  are  being  sacrificed  in 
hourly  holocausts  Under  these  racks  people  unhe^ltatincrly  Justify 
immoral  use  of  words  and  lies.  War  sanctifies  killing  of  men  It 
s.inCitles  the  killing  of  truth.  Truth.  Ju-t;ce.  tolerance  are  thrown 
to  thf^  winds  when  a  mere  lie  promises  to  save  a  life  or  gain  an 
licl^antage. 

Th'  m  ijor  fact  is  that,  in  this  period  before  we  entered  the 
Great  War.  propaganda  was  organized  without  moral  restraint  and 
wa.s  poured  upon  us  with  all  the  genius  of  war  strategy.  And  do 
not  let  us  be  sm.ug  accusers.  We  did  it  ourselves  the  moment  we 
entered  the  Great  War 

For  3  years  I  saw  the  pernicious  technique  of  propaganda  de- 
velop. Almost  every  month.  In  directing  the  works  of  the  Belgian 
Commission.  I  cro.ssed  the  lines  to  the  capitals  of  all  the  major 
nations  at  war  to  deal  with  their  leading  officials.  On  both  sides  I 
witnessed  the  incidents  of  war,  whil»  dealing  with  its  backwash 
and  its  thousand  tragedies  and  miseries. 

Armies  are  not  pink  teas.  Dreadful  things  were  done  to  civilians. 
But  daily  I  read  of  atrocities  on  both  sides  that,  to  my  knowledge. 
were  sheer  inventions.  Th^y  were  invented  by  the  "thousand  to 
create  hate  I  read  of  bloody  revolutions  in  "the  streets  of  the 
enemy  over  which  I  had  peacefully  passed  at  the  very  time.  I 
read  all  the'-e  things  and  a  thousand  others  constantly  reflected  to 
the  American  press  I  read  false  incidents  and  false  iiews  of  cun- 
ning design  to  build  up  hate,  malice,  and  dissension  in  America 
from  all  sides. 

Even,'  nation  at  war  clamps  down  strict  censorship  It  is  not 
alone  censorship  to  prevent  leaks  of  military  tnform.ation.  One 
great  object  of  cen.sorship  today  is  to  control  the  news  and  create 
propaganda  There  is  not  a  dispatch  out  of  Europe  that  is  not 
tainted  by  half-truth  or  untruth  And  It  is  not  the  fault  of  our 
correspondents:  under  the  conditions  Imposed  upon  them  they  do 
the   best   ^^''V   can 

In  the  World  War  we  were  called  upon  hourly  bv  the  democracies 
to  witr\fss  the  wickedness  of  despots  They  would  overwhelm  the 
world  with  their  savagery  We  would  be  the  next  victim.  Liberty 
could  live  only  if  we  joined  in  the  struggle.  V/e  were  told  by 
the  Central  Powers  that  it  was  a  war  to  destroy  their  trade  and 
ccnipetiticn.  to  rob  them  of  colonies  and  foreign  possessions. 

Tliat  we  Joined  in  the  Great  War  because  of  propaganda,  no 
man  will  say  But  we  can  say  that  the  public  mind  was  condi- 
tioned to  high  indignation  at  any  incident,  no  matter  how  minor 
or  how  defensible  How  quickly  the  public  mind  can  shift  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  6  m.onths  before  we  went  into  the  war 
we  elected  a  President  on  the  cry,  'He  kept  us  out  of  war." 


One  effect  of  propaganda  and  the  events  of  war  was  to  focus  our 
whole  emotions  and  our  thoughts  upon  the  Incidents  and  the 
peoples  at  war  We  lost  slgiit  of  cur  own  country  Fascinated  by 
this  fight  in  the  ring,  we  forgot  our  family  at  home.  Our  sense  of 
rir;ht  and  wrong  in  those  quarrels  bcc.ime  our  dominant  discussion. 
When  we  concluded  as  to  who  was  wicked,  it  was  but  one  step  to 
the  feeling  that  somehow,  scmewav.  we  had  a  duty  to  see  rlfht 
triumph  among  our  neighbors.  And  we  went  out  "to  lick  the 
Kaiser." 

The  major  purpose  of  propaganda  Is  to  huiKi  up  hate.  Hate 
i  is  the  most  potent  of  war  emotions.  It  Is  the  m'->>t  malign  of  all 
human  emotions  With  a  little  urging  of  hate  we  can  be  mad" 
to  forget  even  the  fine  inheritances  of  our  own  civilization.  We 
can  Ix?  made  to  forsct  Goethe.  Schiller.  Beethoven.  Luther,  or 
Rodin.  Voltaire.  Pasteur  or  T'lstoy,  or  Dante.  Mlchelanszelo.  Verdi, 
and  Cavour,  and  a  thousand  others.  Do  these  hates  make  an 
inheritance  for  our  children? 

ECONOMIC    IMPACTS 

And  the  voice  of  experience  from  the  economic  disruption  of 
the  last  war  has  advice  for  today.  Prior  to  our  joining  the  war 
the  demand  for  supplies  and  munitions  created  not  in  our  eco- 
nomic system  We  expanded  our  farms  and  our  factorle.^,;  we 
speculated  madly  in  goods  and  stocks:  we  advanced  prices  We 
loaned  money  recklessly  to  warring  nations,  which  would  never 
have  been  repaid,  even  had  we  not  gone  into  the  war  We  utterly 
disregarded  the  inevitable  Impoverishment  of  the  world  after  war, 
and  Its  certain  demoralization,  whether  we  Joined  or  not  We 
had  built  for  ourselves  a  castle  of  economic  cards  that  would  have 
collapsed  had  we  stayed  out. 

Some  of  this  cannot  be  prevented  in  the  situation  today,  but 
the  voice  of  experience  says  right  here  and   now: 

We  should  not  expand  our  equipment  beyond  that  which  we  can 
later  on  employ  for  peace  purposes.  We  should  not  .sell  to  bel- 
licerents  on  credit.  Our  industries  should  seek  their  workmen 
from  the  already  unemployed  and  not  draw  men  away  from  their 
steady  Jobs  into  war  industries  that  will  shrink  and  displace 
these  men  from  their  livelihood  at  the  end  of  the  war.  Our  busi- 
ness world  sh.ould  be  content  that  increased  volume  will  bri!ig 
increased  profits,  and  should,  for  the  sake  of  its  own  soul  and 
its  future,  not  raise  prices  erccept  insofar  as  abnormal  increases 
in  wages  or  raw  material  necessitate.  We  should  rememijer  that 
profifs  and  stock  pric<>s  will  coUap.^e  in  the  general  impoverish- 
ment of  the  World  when  It  is  all  over. 

Here  is  a  case  for  voluntary  actiLin.  fir  business  statesmanship. 
These  results  cannot  be  secured  by  government  without  making 
us  a  Fascist   state 

PREPAREDNESS 

The  period  before  we  came  into  the  Great  War  was  marked  by 
cur  unwillingness  to  build  an  adequate  Army  and  Navy  Had  ve 
built  much  more  strongly,  we  would  have  gained  a  respect  that 
might  have  saved  us  lr<vm  attack  by  Germany.  Tlie  voice  of  ex- 
perience says  that  governments  at  war  get  contemptuous  of 
unarmed   neutrals. 

THE    WAR 

We  finally  Joined  In  the  last  European  war.  We  did  It  becau.se 
some  of  our  citizens  were  attacked  on  the  hi^h  seas  by  the  dictator 
of  that  time  But  the  dominant  impulse  was  idealism  to  protect 
liberty  in  the  world  and  bring  the  end  of  wars  to  mankind. 

After  a  few  weeks  of  muddling  and  resisting,  we  accepted  the 
Inexorable  fact  that  no  democracy  can  fight  a  modern  war  with 
the  processes  of  democracy  They  are  made  for  peace.  They  are 
too  slow  in  action;  there  is  no  time  lor  debate  and  for  meeting  of 
minds  We  became  an  effective  dictatorship.  We  had  to  if  we 
were  to  bring  quick  strength  upon  the  front.  We  conscripted  all 
our  boys.  By  direct  and  indirect  means,  the  Government  took 
control  of  production,  cf  prices,  of  labor.  It  rightly  seized  about 
85  percent  of  all  war  profits.  The  Government  totik  over  the  rail- 
ways. It  directed  credit.  And  by  direct  and  Indirect  miCans  it 
partially  suppressed  free  speech  and  free  press.  It  told  the  people 
what  to  cat   and   to  wear 

As  I  had  been  called  back  from  Europe  to  head  the  Food  Admin- 
istration, and  to  sit  as  a  member  of  the  President's  War  Council, 
I  speak  of  what  I  knt>w  We  were  in  the  war  but  18  months. 
Every  month  we  tightened  the  clamps  of  fascism — wc  did  not  know 
the  word  then- -tighter  and  tighter.  Had  we  been  required  to  go 
on  another  year  with  the  war  most  of  the  voluntary  regulation 
we  installed  would  have  gone  by  the  board  for  full  compulsion. 

If  that  war  had  been  a  long  war.  Its  economic  demobilization 
wovild  have  been  even  more  difficult.  But  even  as  it  was,  had  It 
not  been  for  a  great  believer  m  free  enterprise — Woodrow  V.'ilson— 
it  would  not  have  been  demobilized. 

At  the  President's  request,  I  personally  drafted  numerou=;  cables 
from  Paris,  combating  arguments  that  "this  or  that  war  meanire 
should  be  given  exten.>ion  or  developed  into  what  we  now  call 
compulsory  economy.  Many  cried  out  that  we  must  do  this  to 
prevent  Immediate  collapse.  In  so  short  a  period  we  had  built  up 
organizations  cf  industries,  of  agriculture,  labor,  and  finance  which 
liked  the  noncompetitive  system.  They  had  privileges  and  sub- 
sidies. Tliey  had  already  grown  vested  habits  and  vested  interests. 
They  turned  instantly  into  pressure  groups.  Intent  on  savirg  all  or 
part  of  these  privile<:es  And  they  have  never  forgotten  them,  as 
witness  the  attempt  to  restore  them  in  the  N.  R.  A.  and  A    A.  A. 

And  today  we  have  so  learned  the  need  of  dictatorship  in  war 
and  have  so  accustomed  ourselves  to  the  idea  that  we  have  the 
legislation   all   worked   out   and   prepared  for   Introduction   to  the 
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Concrc&s  I  recommend  tlvx^e  who  are  skeptical  to  read  the  Mav 
bill  and  the  War  EKpartmem  report  on  powers  for  the  President  A 
further  ri-commeiidt-^3  course  of  reading  is  the  war-tax  bill  intro- 
dueed  by  50  Senators.  Thert-  is  little  in  the  Nazi  system  except 
the  mysticism  that  is  not  Included  in  all  this  legislation. 

Tlie  voice  of  expi  rlence  calls  a  double  alarm.  In  1917.  when  we 
Joined  in  the  war,  the  sense  of  private  enterprL-e  was  unimpaired 
We  had  no  Fiiscist  taint  of  planned  economy.  We  had  no  Socialist 
taint  of  Government  operation  of  enterpn-^e.  Wc  had  no  central- 
i/aticn  of  credit.  We  had  no  deficit.  Wo  had  a  debt  of  only 
cne  and  a  quarter  billions.  We  would  start  another  war  with  a 
Weakened  sense  of  private  enterpn.-e.  We  would  start  with  a  four- 
and-one-half-billion-doUar  ueiicit  in  peace  expenditures.  'We  would 
start  with  over  $40.000.000. 0<J0  debt.  We  would  have  to  rearrange 
the  debt  by  some  sort  of  repudiaticn  or  devaluation  or  capital  levy 
to  ni'tke  room  for  another  forty  biiliMi. 

When  we  emerge  from  another  world  war.  our  industry  and 
fiL-nculture  will  be  far  more  distorted  and  demorali/>ed  Our"  tax,  < 
will  be  still  more  increased  Then  we  will  face  the  inevitable 
oepression.  witli  all  its  uncm.ployment  and  mr-ery.  which  mti'-t 
follow  every  great  war.  The  pressures  for  continued  Government 
regin'.entaticn  of  economic  life  in  peacetime  will  have  been  multi- 
plied. Yet  we  cannot  increase  control  and  direct  the  economic 
act!\ities  of  a  people  without  compulsion.  We  cannot  compel  men 
without  undermining  their  Intellectual  and  spiritual  progress. 
That  hideous  lessen  stands  out  not  only  in  theory  but  by  practical 
example.  It  has  been  Just  such  forces  that  have  destroyed  12 
democracies  in  Europe.  If  we  go  into  another  world  war.  "liberty 
will  be  lost  to  America. 

Surely  the  voice  of  experience  calls  to  us  that  we  are  litt'.e 
likely  to  emerge  again  without  preat  impairment,  if  not  total  loss. 
of  o\ir  American  system  of  liberty.  What  shall  it  profit  a  nation 
that   loses   its  own  sou)'.' 

Our  boys  fought  a  magnificent  fight  In  that  war.  They  showed 
glorious  sacrifice  and  courage  Otir  people  at  home  showed  a  vast 
sense  of  self-sacrifice  and  dis"ipline  We  know  there  is  no  dimi- 
nution of  our  national  fiber  or  softening  of  valor.  The  world 
knows  we  are  not  afraid  to  fight. 

THE    TREATY    OF    VERSAILLES 

We  then  went  to  Europe  to  make  the  peace. 

I  have  stated  elsewhere  that  President  Wilson  went  to  Paris 
with  the  prayers  of  the  common  people  of  the  whole  world  that 
these  malign  forces  In  Europe  should  be  wiped  away  and  that 
a  new  era  should  be  brought  to  the  world. 

I  was  there,  representing  our  Government  in  what  amounted 
to  a  second  great  American  intervention  In  Europe.  Acting 
through  an  allied  council,  the  Job  was  to  restore  economic  life 
and  order  in  Europe,  so  that  peace  could  be  made  and  life  could 
be  restored.  We  reduced  blockades,  we  opened  harbors  and  canals. 
We  restored  telegraph  and  lailway  and  water  communication  be- 
tween new  nations  and  their  old  enemies.  We  set  up  advisers  to 
guide  new  nations  In  the  unfamiliar  paths  of  governmental  organi- 
zation of  finance  and  public  order.  We  distributed  food,  r^w 
materials,  credit,  ships,  and  railway  equipment.  We  laid  the 
foundations  of  reconstruction.  We  were  inspirtd  with  the  hope 
that  this  .second  intervention  of  America  would  contribute  to 
build  a  new  world.  In  the  course  of  that  Job  I  was  brought 
again  Into  intimate  contact  w";th  the  heads  of  all  the  26  govern- 
ments and  forced  to  observe  and  study  the  Invisible  forces  of 
destrueticn  and  cf  rcvokition  again  at  work. 

Again  I  may  repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times  elsewhere.  There 
Wfre  good  men  at  the  peace  conference  and  there  were  high  aspira- 
tions. But  the  malign  forces  of  age-old  hates,  revenge,  of  imperial- 
Ifm,  of  naticiialisni.  and  of  greed  raised  an  ugly  domination  of  that 
coviference.  Moreover,  as  the  conference  went  on.  the  unsolvable 
problems  of  European  boundaries  and  Europe's  economic  life  con- 
tributed more  and  more  to  the  demoralization  of  the  peace. 

Pre'^ldent  Wilson  worked  valiantly  to  combat  these  evil  forces. 
He  laid  American  idealism  on  the  peace  table.  He  cried  out  and 
argued  for  reason  and  justice.  He  knew  that  Europe  must  turn  its 
face  to  the  future  and  Its  back  on  the  past  if  there  was  to  be  hope 
of  real  p?ace. 

He  secured  the  freedom  of  races  who  had  seen  centuries  of  bond- 
age. He  obtained  a  formal  agreement  to  replacement  of  the  balance 
cf  power  and  power  politics  by  cooperative  security,  with  concilia- 
tion and  arbitration  as  Its  moral  forces.  In  the  absence  of  the 
United  States  this  very  agency  soon  turned  into  an  instrument  of 
oppression  and  a  cover  for  expropriation  of  vast  territories. 

Our  President  refused  to  accept  for  America  an  inch  of  land  or  a 
dollar  of  indemnities,  in  which  we  had  a  right  to  participate.  We 
wanted  nothing  but  peace. 

After  all,  Britain  and  France  are  highly  Imperialistic  democracies. 
They  had  great  losses  to  recoup  for  their  people.  They  secured  a 
total  area  larger  than  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi. 
Italy  received  a  total  area  about  the  size  of  Vermont.  Under  their 
Irresistible  sense  of  wrongs  they  demanded  punishment  and  repa- 
rations by  which  the  German  and  Austrian  people  would  have  been 
condemned  to  abject  poverty  for  two  generaticns.  There  was  a 
certain  contradiction  la  war  pnd  peace.  During  that  war  we  pro- 
fessed we  were  fighting  only  the  dictator  over  the  enemy  people. 
Then  we  punished  the  enemy  people  for  the  war. 

However,  the  only  point  I  wish  to  make  i?.  that  the  ideals  of 
America  are  not  fitted  to  solve  these  problems  of  Europe.  Self- 
determination  by  many  peoples  is  impossible  because  of  boundaries 
cr  economic  life.     America  cannot,  by  words  of  a  contract,  substi- 


tute the  proce-'^ses  of  Justice  for  har*  and  ft^ar.  We  destroyed  the 
expedients  cf  balance  cf  power,  of  power  politics,  by  whiciv  alone 
Eur'^pe  secures  a  periodic  peace.  Indeed,  that  j..-.^e  sowed  those 
dragon  teeth  of  more  dictatorsiiips  Worse,  it  ucfeated  the  ad- 
vances of  centuries  toward  liberty  and  light  m  many  parts  of 
Etirope. 

Tlie  voice  of  experience  says  we  can  make  war  In  Europe,  but 
we  cannot  make  enduring  peace. 

THE    ATTFRMATHS    IN    FTnOPK 

E%en  so,  for  a  time  after  the  peace  it  looked  as  If  a  new  era  had 
ccme.  The  splendid  triumph  of  democrecy  gave  hope  to  the  peoples 
of  EXircpe  that  liberty  of  men  could  produce  cooperation  pood 
will,  and  the  progress  of  mankind  To  the  banners  of  representa- 
tive government  came  Germany.  Austria.  Serbia.  Bulgaria.  Poland, 
Rumania.  Greece.  C2xs:hoslovakla,  Hungary.  Elstonia,  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Finland. 

Nor  was  It  a  difficult  transition.  Tliese  peoples  already  had  the 
foundations  of  liberalism  with  some  degrc-e  of  free  speech,  free 
press,  the  rirrht  of  free  assembly,  freedom  of  worship,  tri.il  by  Jury, 
and  recognition  of  the  dign.ty  of  the  Individual  man.  "Tliese 
nations  alr'-ady  had  economic  systems  under  which  men  could 
choose  their  own  callings  and  had  the  rights  of  free  enterprise 

Thiis  after  the  war.  they  mostly  rid  themselves  of  the  last  forms 
of  feudalism.  And  for  a  few  years  after  the  peace,  they  blossomed 
forth  as  self-governing  peoples. 

But  in  15  years  came  the  downfall  of  most  of  the  new  and 
some  of  the  older  democracies  and  the  rise  of  dictatorships  cr 
totalitarian  governments,  a  dozen  of  them  Tlie  Immediate  cause 
was  economic.  How  much  of  the  economic  pressure  w.as  due  to 
war  destruction  or  the  treaties  or  to  the  Carthaginian  attitudes 
of  the  victors,  or  the  older  inherent  malign  forces,  or  the  shift 
of  ideas  in  the  Industrial  revolution  is  simply  speculation.  One 
thing  was  universal.  That  was  the  starry-eyed  and  the  ideologists 
and  the  demagogues  seeking  to  cure  unemployment  by  govern- 
ment interference  with  the  proper  play  of  tree  enterprise,  of  agri- 
culture, and  labor.  They  Impaired  or  destroyed  the  initiative  and 
enterprise  of  their  systems.  Unemployment  became  chronic, 
relief  and  governmental  spending  made  deficits  clux)nic.  govern- 
ment credit  weakened  or  failed.  Pressure  groups  of  -Industry, 
agriculture,  labor,  and  social  reform  added  to  the  chaos  by  their 
demands  for  subsidies,  privileges,  and  new  ideologies.  Men  were 
elected  on  compromises  and  promises.  Parliamentary  bodies  be- 
came mere  quarrels. 

Finally,  these  peoples,  despairing  that  democracy  could  solve 
their  difficulties,  willingly  surrendered  to  dictatorship  as  the  only 
way  out.  And  over  250.000,000  people,  once  largely  free,  voluu- 
tarily  voted  all  authority  to  dictatorship  or  totalitarian  govern- 
ment and  sacrificed  not  only  the  liberties  they  acquired  after  the 
war  but  most  of  those  they  had  built  for  two  centuries.  In  two 
more  countries — Czechoslovakia  and  Spain — freedom  waa  crushed 
by  violence. 

During  all  this  time  since  the  Great  War  the  Unlt.-d  States  has 
tried  to  be  helpful  In  rebuilding  stability  in  Europe.  As  I  have 
said,  we  asked  for  no  reparations  or  posses.slons.  We  reduced  the 
war  debts  to  about  50  percent.  We  twice  participated  in  revision 
of  reparations  to  give  Germany  a  chance.  Making  the  largest  sacri- 
fice ourselves,  we  carried  through  a  moratorium  upon  dcbt«  be- 
tween all  governments.  Including  German  reparations.  We  pro- 
posed the  Kellogg  Fact. 

In  the  wider  field  of  general  economic  regeneration,  we  have  pro- 
posed time  and  again  fundamental  remedies  for  the  growing  diffl- 
culties  of  Europe.  In  the  12  years  after  the  war  we  secured  or  pro- 
posed half  a  dozen  conferences  for  promotion  of  greater  economic 
stability.  Nothing  came  cf  them.  Wc  asked  for  the  limitation  of 
naval  armaments,  which  Imposed  great  tax  burdens  upon  every 
toller  in  the  world.  We  secured  full  cooperation  in  Europe  from 
Great  Britain  alone.  In  1932  we  proposed  a  simple  method  of 
reduction  of  land  arms  to  accord  with  their  own  peace  treatitis.  If 
It  had  been  adopted,  this  war  would  not  be  possible  today. 

The  voice  of  experience  says  we  cannot  create  liberty  and  self- 
government  In  Europe.  We  cannot  reconstruct  Europe.  The  social 
regeneration  of  nations  must  come  from  within.  It  cannot  come 
from  without. 

A   WORLD  WHERE  NATIONAL   INTEREST  COMES  FIRST 

What  have  been  the  attitudes  of  Europe  toward  us  during  this 
period  since  the  Great  War? 

Has  Europe  ever  Indicated  that  she  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
one  single  small  item  that  might  be  helpful  to  us? 

After  the  armistice,  when  wc  need  not  have  parted  with  a  dollar, 
our  Government  loaned  huge  amounts  of  our  taxpayers'  resources 
to  aid  Europe  In  reconstruction.  The  victors  and  the  old  enemy 
combined  in  power  jwlitics  to  bring  pressure  against  us  and  finally 
to  repudiate  even  the  money  we  loaned  for  their  own  rebuilding. 
In  the  meantime,  they  have  accumulated  balances  and  assets  In 
this  country  several  times  the  amount  of  the  payments. 

When  our  agriculture  wallowed  in  misery  from  its  overexpanslon 
In  the  war  to  furnish  them  food  supplies,  did  they  not,  all  of  them, 
rush  to  other  markets,  impose  quotas  that  favored  nations  which 
had  given  them  no  aid? 

We  have  never  complained.  We  do  not  now.  We  realize  the  na- 
ture of  selfishness  in  all  nations.  We  realize  too  well  the  age-old 
malign  forces  of  Europe.  We  realize  the  poverty  and  despair  under 
which  these  people  live.  But  the  voice  of  experience  again  calls  to 
us  never  again  to  assume  that  nations  do  not  put  their  o'wn  Interest* 
first. 
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THE    W\Y     IN     WHICH     WARS    END 

ThTp  is  another  experience  that  Eiircipe  has  demonptrnted  from 
the  Great  War  and  its  aftermath  v.-hich  becomes  important  at 
this  moment  We  arc  again  Told  that  unless  wo  join  in.  western 
civilization  may  be  destroyed  and  we  will  be  the  next  vicxiin. 
Therefore,  eventually,  why  not  now?  That  is  propaL;anda  to  con- 
d:*ion  the  American  m.ind  for  entry  into  this  war. 

Aside  from  the  fact  that  Britain  and  France  with  their  empire.^ 
can  defend  themselves,  If  they  stay  on  the  de:en.-e.  £,'reat  wars 
do  not  end  thai   way. 

Great  wars  often  enough  end  In  peace  before  either  .'-ide  is 
the  victor  When  one  side  is  the  victor  in  modern  wars  it  is 
because  the  othtr  side  has  become  exhau.-^ted.  At  that  moment 
the  victors  are  but  one  lap  behind  in  the  race  of  exhaustion. 

Neither  at  the  armistice  in  1919  nor  at  the  end  of  any  other 
war  were  the  victors  or  th--^  vanquished  ready  for  or  desirous  of 
starting  another  war  In  other  words,  not  even  the  victor  is  golna; 
to  pounce  upon  a  powerful  armed  neutral.  Especially  thev  do  not 
attack  1;K).000.000  people  3,000  miles  overseas,  who  have  a  "capacity 
of  10  000.000  soldiers  and  25.000  airplanes. 

Moreover,  there  are  other  factors  that  enter  at  the  end  of  any 
great  war.  The  victors  want  indemnities  and  posse.'^sions.  In- 
demnities can  be  paid  only  from  the  productivity  of  a  people. 
Nations  cannot  be  made  to  work  by  force.  They  have  to  be  fc;iven 
hope.  That  means  the  national  independence  of  the  enemy  must 
be  preserved  by  the  victor.  World  trade  has  to  be  restored.  In 
other  words,  even  victors  have  to  return  to  the  paths  of  peace  if 
they  wish  to  restore  their  own  exhaustion. 

Beyond  all  this,  when  all  great  wars  end,  all  the  peoples  take  out 
tlu'ir  sufferings  upon  their  leaders,  either  by  putting  them  out  of 
ollice  or   by  revolution.     And   therefore  the  "whole  setting  changes 

The  voice  of  experience  says  we  should  discard  these  lorebodmgs 
about  being  the  next  victim. 

THE     .AFTERMATHS     TO     THE     UNITED     STATES 

What  was  the  result,  to  us,  of  the  Great  War?  We  won  a  military 
victory.  But  what  did  it  cost?  The  350,000  killed  and  maimed 
brought  lifelong  loss  and  sorrow  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
fathers  and  mothers  Youth  made  the  supreme  sacrifice  who 
could  hnve  furnished  genius  and  guidance  to  our  people  War 
placed  nearly  half  a  million  persons  on  the  national  pension  list — 
and  the  day  will  come  v,hen  the  number  will  be  many  times  that 
It  cost  us  a  huge  burden  of  taxation  which  will  drain  our  standard 
of  living  for  generations. 

And  there  were  other  costs.  To  fight  the  war  we  inflated  credit, 
prices,  and  ideas,  which  had  to  bump  down  to  earth  with  immense 
los.ses  to  our  farmers  and  unemployment  to  our  workers.  Out  of 
the  war  expansion  of  industry  we  had  yei.rs  of  maladjustment.  Out 
of  the  war  expansion  of  agriculture,  we  plowed  up  60.000.000  acres 
of  pasture,  and  the  surplus  from  this  cultivation  has  been  demoral- 
izing to  agriculture  down  to  this  day.  We  could  have  made  our 
own  recovery  long  since,  but  the  constant  shocks  from  Europe  have 
defeated  us  time  and  again.  Ever  since  the  war  we  have  lived  in  a 
hectic  economic  world. 

For  10  years  after  the  war  the  inflations  and  reconstructions  of 
the  other  parts  of  the  world  gave  us  a  foreign  market.  The  "new 
era"  was  born.  Our  country,  mad  with  easy  money,  refused  to 
listen  to  any  words  of  caution.  Finally  the  war  aftermaths,  eating 
at  the  vitals  of  world  economy,  threatened  its  collapse.  And  here 
aga.n  we  committed  a  violent  error. 

Our  Federal  Reserve  Board  in  1927  yielded  to  the  power  politics 
of  European  banks.  It  tried  to  stave  off  this  European  collapse  by 
Inflation  of  credit.  It  was  a  most  potent  drink  from  the  Mississippi 
bubble  of  inflation  We  could  have  got  over  its  headache  by  1930, 
but  then  came  tlie  inexorable  collapse  of  Europe's  financial  struc- 
ture and  a  world-wide  depression.  The  headlines  since  have  been 
unemployment,  bankruptcy,  misery,  national  relief  measures,  and 
deficits.  With  misery  came  the  birth  of  our  Utopias— planned 
cccnomy.  and  all  the  others 

For  the  first  time  in  the  recent  history  of  America  we  shall  show 
decreased  national  wealth  In  this  decade  of  the  thirties.  We  have 
had  about  tne-third  of  the  American  people  existing  below  a 
decent  standard  of  living.  If  the  v.ealth  we  spent  and  taxes  we 
paid  were  not  in  the  eciuation,  these  people  would  not  be  in  this 
plight. 

The  voice  of  experience  warns  us  that  whether  we  participate  in 
this  war  today  rr  not.  we  face  a  further  quarter  of  a  century  of 
difflfulty.  If  wr  do  participate,  we  can  expect  another  quarter  of 
a  century  of  impoverishment. 

A    FEW    OTHnn    rONSIDERATTONS    FROM    EXPERIENCE 

What  is  the  menace  today  that  calls  us  again  to  join  in  European 
war'^  We  are  told  we  must  join  in  a  "holy  war"  against  ideologies 
that  threaten  the  world. 

But  cur  citi^'ens  wlio  advocate  an  American  Don  Quixote  role  of 
tilting  at  the  wiiuiraills  of  lawless  and  obnoxious  ideologies  have 
certain  elen,env~  of  inconsi.-tency.  Their  emotions  have  been  con- 
centrated lu  the  ideolv:;ics  of  nazi-ism  and  its  softer  manifestations 
cf  fa.sci  :n.  They  studiously  overlooked  communism  until  the 
Hltler-Stahn  pact 

During  the  who'e  nf  these  twenty-odd  years  since  communism 
ha>  become  ascend.uit  in  Russia,  from  that  base  communi.sm  has 
been  svibsldlzed  to  undermine  democracies  everywhere.  Yet  none 
of  these  abolitionists  of  ideologies  had  suggested  that  we  go  to 
war  with  Russia. 


I  If  we  are  tromg  to  clean  up  the  noxious  Ideologies  of  the  world, 
I  We  will  not  liavr  succeeded  until  we  have  also  cleaned  up  Rus.-la! 
!  as  well  as  Gerinany  and  sc^me  12  richer  totalitarian  nations 
'  Tills  experience  with  Russia  proves  still  another  thing.  It  Is  not 
true  that  we  cannot  scmchcw  live  at  p.  ace  in  the  sam'^Wrld  with 
an  obnoxious  ideology 

And  here  again  must  w.'  listen  to  the  voice  of  expi-ru  n-e  You 
cannot  ihfeat  an  idea  or  an  ideology  with  mllitarv  force  Th'se 
can  be  eduafed  out  of  people  only  by  rhelr  own  exp.rici  c^^  Did 
the  Great  War  rxtlrpatf  the  idea  that  migh'  make^:  n^hf  oid  it 
rf=ally  implant  the  n-ble  ideals  of  j)eac<',  of  co.peration  and  of 
human  liberty' 

The  V(,ice  of  experience  savs  America  cannot  correct  the  world 
every  time  it  goes  wrong.  We  should  destroy  our  physical  ar^d 
moral  strength  m  a  decad*-  if  we  set  ourselves  to  police  tli-  c. induct 
and  Ideas  of  the  world.    And  our  service  to  mankind  would  end, 

SERVICE    TO    MANKIND 

But  today  Europe  Is  in  agony.  Our  every  instinct  crl.  s  out  to  help 
in  .Mime  way. 

What  IS  the  greatest  service  that  America  can  perform  for  Europe 
and  mankind  m  this  situation?    I  may  repeat: 

First.  We  can  streninhen  our  Army 'and  Navy  to  a  point  wh.  re  no 
soldier  dare  laud  on  the  Western  Hcmi.-pli<a-.\  irrespective  of  who 
wins  the  war  m  Europe.  The  building  nf  that  s'rength  is  the  only 
warning  that  counts.    It  guarantees  rhv  peace  of  onr-half  the  globe. 

Second.  We  can  put  our  own  house  m  order  We  can  demon- 
strate that  se)f-g,'vernlnL'.  free  people  can  solve  the  prob  ems  im- 
posed by  the  industrial  revolution  We  can  restore  emplovment  and 
end  its  sufferings  We  can  build  up  humane  measures  of  security, 
cf  increasing  siandards  of  living  for  all  the  people.  We  -an  wipe 
out  of  our  midst  the  disintegrating  forces  of  corruption  and  coercion 
of  men 

Third.  We  can  thus  make  a  demonstration  on  this  continent  that 
true  liberalism  is  not  dead.  W(>  can  hold  almht  to  a  c;-uinbling 
world  the  lamp  of  liberty  as  the  guide  to  regeneration  We  can 
prove  that  the  hope  of  humanity  lies  not  m  killing  or  regimenting 
men  btit  m  preserving  them  and  m  enlarging  their  lives. 

Fourth  We  can  from  our  strength  again  heal  many  wounds  of 
war.  We  can  aid  the  starving,  succor  the  distres.sed,  and  care  for 
the  innocent 

Fifth  We  can  aid  those  who  sit  at  the  peace  table,  not  l:y  entan- 
glement but  by  counsel  to  mitigate  malig-.ance  We  can,  as  Presi- 
dent Wilson  did  in  1919,  secure  some  justiCv\  some  freedom  some 
hope  to  the  world 

We  shall  never  be  in  position  to  contribute  even  this  smal  portion 
to  the  salvation  cf  mankind  if  we  ever  become  a  particl[;ai  i  m  this 
war 

America,  too.  has  a  duty  whfdly  to  her  own  people  From  them  is 
coming  a  stern  demand  that  we  must  not  again  sacrifice  cur  youth 
for  a  useless  hope  I  knew  whereof  I  speak.  My  daily  mail  is  "heavy 
with  their  concern  Our  young  men  are  ready  to  die  on  our  own 
soil  for  our  own  country,  but  they  are  detiant  against  their  sacrifice 
for  others'  quarrels  Their  mothers  and  fathers,  who  have  skimped 
and  denied  themselves  that  their  .sons  might  be  even  better  equipped 
to  serve  their  country  than  they  have  been  able  to,  are  fi  led  with 
anxiety  lest  the  hope  of  their  life  service  be  lost.  Our  '■yinpalhies 
for  the  democracies  will  be  drawn  upon  heavily  in  the  days  to  come. 
Our  duty  to  our  sens  is  to  hold  re.ison  m  power  over  emotion.  It  is 
to  hold  the  long  vision  cf  Americas  future  It  is  to  keep  out  of 
thCoe  wars. 


Address  by  the  F^resident  of  the  United  States  in 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Forum 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

t)F  KENTICKV 

IN'  THK  SEXATK  OF  THE  UMTF.I)  STATPS 

Friday.  October  27  (legislative  dau  of  Wednesday.  October  4), 

1939 


RADIO    ADDRESS    BY    HON.    FRANKLIN    D.    ROOSEVELT 


Mr.  BARKLEY,  Mr,  President,  I  a.-k  iir.:inimoiis  con.^ent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  radio  address  delivet"d  last 
evening  from  the  White  House,  in  the  Now  York  Herald 
Tribune  Porum.  by  the  President  of  the  United  Stat  'S,  over 
the  National  Broadcasting  chain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  addrcs.s  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

I  am  glad  to  .say  a  word  In  this  forum,  becau'^e  I  henrtilv  approve 
the    forum    idea.      Alter    all,    two    eighteenih    ctntuiy    loruuis    in 
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of    Inrii pcndence    and    the 


Phi'adelph:a    cave    u-    the    Dc-laraticn 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

It  15  the  magic  cf  rariio  that  h:\s  so  g-eatly  Increased  the  useful- 
ness of  the  forum.  Riidio  listeners  have  learned  to  discrmiir.ate 
over  the  air  between  the  honest  advocate  who  relies  en  ir'.ith  r.nd 
loeic  and  the  more  dramatic  speaker  who  is  clever  in  anp:al:ng 
to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  his  listeners 

We  have  had  an  example  of  objective  reportin.c  dv.rinc  recent 
weeks  m  the  presentation  of  international  sub'ect^.  both  m  the 
press  and  the  radio  Right  here  I  should  like  to  threw  bouquets 
to  the  majority  of  the  press  aiid  the  radio  Through  a  period 
of  grave  anxuty  both  have  tried  to  discriminate  between  fact 
and  prcpaijanda  and  unfounded  rumor  and  to  give  their  readers 
and  listeners  an  unbiased  and  factual  chronicle  of  developments 
This  ha.«  worked  so  well  in  international  reporting  that  one  may 
be  pardoned  for  wishing  for  more  of  it  m  the  field  of  domestic 
news.  If  it  is  a  gi>od  rule  m  oiie.  whv  is  it  not  a  ecod  rule  m  the 
other'' 

From  the  end  of  the  World  War  onward  this  country,  like  many 
others  went  thrcu'jh  a  pha.'^e  of  h.avmg  large  groups  of  people 
carried  away  by  some  emoticn  -some  alluring,  attractive,  cvt-n 
speciously  inspirin;:.  public  presentation  of  a  nostrum.  Many 
Anuricans  lost  their  he;,ds  because  &<'veral  plausible  fellows  lost 
theirs  in  expovinding  schemes  to  end  barbarity,  to  give  weekly 
hand-outs,  to  gi\e  everybody  a  better  job.  or  m.ore  mode^tly  to  put 
a  chicken  or  two  in  every  pot.  all  by  adoption  of  some  new  finan- 
cial plan  or  seme  new  social  system  And  they  all  burst  like 
bubbles 

Some  prcpi  nrnts  of  nostrums  were  hone«t  and  sincere — others, 
too  many  ct  them,  were  serkerb  of  personal  power;  still  others  saw  a 
ch.tnce  to  get  rich  on  the  d.mes  and  Ciuartirs  of  the  poor  AH  of 
them  perhaps  unconscKUsly  were  capitalizing  the  fact  that  the 
dtir.i  cratic  form  of  government  works  slov  iy.  that  there  always 
exists  in  a  democratic  society  a  large  group  which  champs  at  the 
bit  over  the  skwntss  cf  democracy.  That  is  why  it  is  right  for  us 
who  believe  in  demi  cracy  to  keep  the  denioc"atic  processes  prcgres- 
tive — moving  forward  with  the  advances  in  civilization  That  is 
whv  It  IS  daneerous  for  democracy  to  stop  moving  forward,  bocau.'^e 
any  period  c^f  stagnation  increase:?  the  numbers  of  those  who  demand 
actun.  and  action  now 

There  are  therefore,  two  distinct  dangers  to  democracy — the  jx^ril 
fri'm  those  who  seek  the  fulfillment  of  ideals  at  a  pace  too  fast  for 
the  machinery  of  the  modern  body  politic  to  function — people  who 
by  in.'isience  on  too  great  speed  foster  an  oligarchic  form  of  govern- 
mein  such  as  communism,  or  nazi-ism.  or  fascism. 

The  other  group,  which  presents  an  equal  danger,  is  composed  of 
that  .-mall  minority  which  complains  that  the  democratic  processes 
are  inerRcient  as  well  as  being  slow,  people  who  would  have  the  whole 
of  government  put  into  the  hands  of  a  little  group  cf  those  who 
have  proved  their  efficiency  in  lines  of  specialized  science  or  spe- 
cialized private  business.  Tliey  equally,  and  m  most  cases  uncon- 
sciously too,  are  in  effect  advocating  the  oligarchic  form  of  govern- 
mtnt — comn^.unism  or  nazi-ism  or  fascism. 

Extreme  rightists  ar.d  extreme  leftist^s  should  not  be  taken  out 
by  us  and  shot  against  the  wall,  for  they  sharpen  the  argument 
and  make  us  realize  the  value  of  the  democratic  middle  course — 
especially  if  that  middle  course,  m  order  to  keep  up  with  the 
times,  is  just  a  little  bit  left  of  center. 

I  am  reminded  of  four  definitions: 

A   radical    is  a   man   with    both    feet    firmly   planted — in    the   air. 

A  con.servative  is  a  man  with  two  perfectly  good  legs,  who, 
however,  has  never  learned  to  walk. 

A  reactionary  is  a  somnambulist  walking  backward. 

A  liberal  is  a  man  who  uses  his  legs  and  his  hands  at  the 
behest  of  his  head. 

It  has  been  a  good  thing  that  during  the  past  20  years  we  have 
seen  the  effect  of  organized  propaganda  even  when  it  has  been 
ba.sed  on  nostrunis  of  prejudices. 

It  has  been  a  good  thing  for  the  country  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  been  deluged  from  time  to  time  by 
organized  propaganda.  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Senate  begin  to  discriminate  nowadays  between  honest, 
spontaneous,  unsolicited  expressions  of  opinion  on  the  part  of 
voters  and  the  propaganda  type  of  mass  appeals. 

Because  the  country  is  so  profoundly  interested  In  the  world 
situation  today,  I  do  want  to  leave  with  you  one  thought  bearing 
on  international  relations.  I  make  bold  to  do  this  becatise  the 
topic  of  this  evening's  discussion,  as  I  understand  it,  is  The  War's 
Challenge  to  the  United  States. 

In  and  out  of  Congress  we  have  heard  orators  and  commentators 
and  others  beating  their  breasts  and  proclaiming  against  sending 
the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe. 
That  I  do  not  hesitate  to  label  as  one  of  the  worst  fakes  in  current 
history.  It  is  a  deliberate  setting  up  of  an  imaginary  bogey  man. 
The  simple  truth  Is  that  no  person  in  any  responsible  place  in  the 
national  administration  in  Washington,  or  in  any  State  government, 
or  in  any  city  government,  or  In  any  county  government,  has  ever 
suggested  in  any  shape,  manner,  or  form  the  remotest  possibility 
of  sending  the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Europe.  That  is  why  I  label  that  argument  a  shameless 
and  dl:  honest  fake, 

I  have  not  the  slightest  objection  to  make  against  the  amateurs 
who,  to  the  reading  and  listening  public,  discourse  on  the  inner 
meanings  of  the  military  and  naval  events  of  the  war  In  Europe. 
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They  dc  nc  harm,  because  the  average  citizen  is  acqiiirine  the  cift 
cf  discrimination — and  thi  more  all  of  th«se  subject-s  are  talked 
about  b;r  amateur  armchair  strategists  the  riiore  the  public  will 
make  up  its  own  mind  m  the  lor.g  run  Tiie  public  will  acquire  the 
ability  to  think  tilings  through  for  themselves 

The  fact  of  the  mteniational  situation — the  simple  fact,  without 
any  bocey  m  it,  without  any  appeals  to  pre.'udice — is  that  t!<e 
United  States,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  neutral  and  di->es  not  intend 
to  get  involved  m  war  Tliat  we  can  be  neutral  in  thought  as  well 
as  in  act  is.  as  I  have  said  before,  impossible  of  fuiflllment.  because. 
again,  the  people  of  this  country,  thinking  things  through  calmly 
and  v.itliout  prejudice,  hav:--  been  and  are  making  up  their  minds 
about  relative  merits  of  current  events;  on  other  continents. 

It  is  a  fact  increasingly  manifest  that  piTsenlation  of  real  news 
has  sharpened  the  minds  and  the  judgment  of  men  and  women 
everywhere  in  these  days  of  real  public  discussion — and  we  Amer- 
icans begin  to  know  the  dilTerence  between  the  truth  on  the  one 
side  and  the  falsehood  on  the  other,  no  matter  how  often  the  false- 
hood IS  iterated  and  reiterated.  Repetition  does  not  transform  • 
lie  into  a  truth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   PAKOTA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27  (IcgislatiiH'  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4), 

1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HIR.\M  W   JOHNSON,  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  California  IMr.  Johnson]  over  the  Na- 
tional Broadcasting  chain  on  the  evening  of  Tuesday, 
October  24,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

America  wants  no  war.  Above  all  the  highly  financed  far-fTung 
propagar.da,  all  the  League  of  Nations  internationalists,  all  the 
speeded-up  moving  pictures,  all  the  war  babies  of  Wall  Street,  and 
all  the  controlled  press  portraying  in  lurid  colors  our  supp>osed  duty 
to  democracy  and  civilization,  above  them  all  can  be  heard  the 
clarion  tones  of  Americans  yet  true  to  themselves  and  their  coun- 
try in  the  determined  unshakable  cry.  "We  want  no  war." 

Indeed.  If  no  other  success  has  come  from  the  3-weeks'  debate 
In  the  Senate,  at  least  every  Senator  has  gone  on  record  shouting 
that  he  never  again  will  send  American  soldiers  to  fight  on  foreign 
soil.  Of  course,  this  may  be  discounted.  When  the  bands  begin 
to  play,  the  flags  are  unfurled,  and  the  soldiers  march  amid  the 
cheers  and  the  tumult,  this  promise  may  be  forgotten,  but  there 
are  some  of  us  who  will  insist  then  on  Its  being  kept,  and  will 
endeavor  to  hold  those  whose  hands  have  been  raised  to  Heaven 
to  the  literal  fulfillment  of  the  pledge.  I  have  said  I  would  rather 
have  the  pledge  before  we  entered  any  war,  or  before  we  risk 
entering  the  war.  and  then  we  might  be  sure  we  never  would  be- 
come involved.  But  this  little  has  been  won  in  the  3  weeks  of 
debate.     It  may  be  of  consequence  hereafter.     Watch  it,  Americans. 

A  well-known  writer,  Mr.  John  T.  Flynn,  recently  said  in  the 
Wa'^hington  News: 

"Civic  groups  in  particular  find  they  have  utterly  lost  the  ear 
and  the  interest  of  the  community. 

"Some  of  this  is  due  to  the  inherent  interest  of  the  war  Itself. 
Some  of  It  Is  due  to  the  effort  of  propagandists  to  raise  the  fears 
of  the  American  people  Into  supposing  that  they  are  In  some  Im- 
mediate danger. 

"Everybody  was  geared  to  protect  himself  from  propaganda  from 
Europe.  But  the  propaganda  has  been  pouring  upon  us  from 
America,  from  the  Government  Itself. 

"We  have  been  told  we  are  In  an  emergency.  Then  the  Presi- 
dent starts  a  spy  scare  and  hunt.  Then  he  announces  that  sub- 
marines are  prowling  off  our  coasts.  Then  he  Invokes  the  old 
Espionage  Act.  People  are  asked  to  adjourn  politics.  The  result 
Is  that  they  adjourn  almost  everything.  And  thus  an  unhealthy 
and  artificially  stimulated  war  psychology  Is  generated  which  oper- 
ates to  distract  the  American  people  from  their  own  affairs  and 
their  own  problems. 

"This  will  be  serious  unless  some  power  operates  to  calm  the 
people.  What  power  Is  there  to  compete  against  the  Government  a 
power  to  arouse  and  frighten  them?  " 

And  in  this  atmosphere  and  this  psychology  we  come  to  our 
task. 
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We  have  fortunately  the  liRht  of  experience  which  may  aid  us 
in  the  solution  of  our  prob2em.  We  were  participants  In  one 
great  World  War,  and  the  events  leading;  up  to  it  parallel  what 
today  the  American  people;  are  undergoing.  It  may  be  necessary 
frr  us  to  go  through  tiie  same  welter  with  the  same  falso 
propaganda,  to  go  through  the  same  emotional  strain  of  20 
yc:ir.~  apo  It  may  be  necessary  for  us  to  learn  anew  the  lesson 
of  those  days;  but.  however  much  the  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple have  forgotttjn,  the  people  themselves  need  no  second  baptism 
to  awaken  their  recollection.  Again  we  are  told  by  specious  argu- 
ments and  statements,  without  foundation,  that  rio  harm  can  be- 
fall us.  and  thus  we  permit  ourselves  by  day-to-day  events  to  be 
fas"d  into  a  perilous  position. 

The  gre.it  question  before  us  Is  the  repeal  of  what  Is  known 
a,s  the  arms-embargo  law.  What  is  this  law?  It  Is  simply  an  act 
prchibiting  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  or  Implements  of  war- 
fare to  countries  at  war.  It  cannot  be  too  often  emphasized  that 
the  embiirgo  provision  has  been  for  seme  years  upon  the  books, 
that  it  was  a  measure  advocated  by  the  President,  and  It  was 
notice  to  all  the  world  of  the  p>olicy  we  intended  to  pursue.  It 
was  applicable  to  ul!  nations.  It  fulfilled  every  requirement  of 
.such  a  law.  It  is  prohibitory,  Impartial,  and  nondi^^criniiiiatory 
The  United  States  had  determined,  and  in  this  it  wa.-^  supported 
rot  only  by  the  people  but  by  the  pre.sent  adniini.=tralion,  to  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  arnis.  ammunition,  and  implt  ments  of  warfare  to 
warring  nations.  We  decided  our  people  would  not  go  into  the 
business  of  arms  selling,  and  we  determined  thtre  was  bvit  one 
way  to  stop  it — prohibit  it  entirely.  This  has  been  the  law  for 
more  th;m  4  years,  enacted  when  we  could  quietly  Judge  it.s  merits 
or  lack  of  them,  during  a  time  of  quiet  and  peace  To  rep^^a!  it 
now,  at  tl:e  instance  cf  one  belligerent  Is  simply  to  do  as  that 
belligerent  desires,  and  to  commit  an  unneutral  act.  To  continue 
the  t-.".forcfment  of  this  law  is  simply  continuing  In  force  a  law 
of  the  land  that  for  years  has  been  acquiesced  in  by  legislators 
and  the  President  himself. 

It  IS  claimed  by  those  whose  sjmnpathles  are  with  Great  Britain  ■ 
r.nd  France  that  Germany  has  long  been  preparing  for  this  day. 
Let  me  dispose  of  the  oft  flung  charge  that  we  who  oppose  repeal 
do  so  becausf-  of  frl'-ndliness  for  Hitler.  I  do  not  belong  to  that 
cla£S  More  than  mott  men.  I  think,  I  detest  and  abhor  cruelty 
in  go\ernment.  or  government  which  may  be  directed  against 
classes  I  detest  all  dictators,  whether  actual  or  potential;  and 
the  difference  between  me  and  some  of  my  fellows,  who  are  most 
anxious  to  aid  the  British,  is  that  I  want  to  aid  no  natian  at  war. 
I  am  neither  pro-British  nor  pro-French  nor  pro-German  nor  pro- 
Rii.ssuin  I  am  simply  a  humble  American,  with  my  whole  heart 
bound  up  in  the  United  States,  with  no  other  love  for  any  nation 
except  my  own.  and  I  am  deciding  thLs  question  of  the  repeal 
cf  the  embargo  solely  as  an  American.  It  Is  not  very  fashionable 
these  days  to  be  simply  an  American.  But  I  have  been  through 
times  like  these  before.  With  the  English  propaganda,  with  the 
Innumerable  distinguished  Eng'ishmcn  among  us  lecturing  to  our 
people  and  telling  Americans  what  they  ought  to  do.  and  how  they 
ought  to  fight,  with  nearly  every  medium  of  publicity  in  the  hands 
of  Engli.?hmen,  there  is  little  opportunity  for  an  American's  voice 
to  be  heard.  I  thank  God  for  Just  common  people.  They  know 
they  have  to  boar  the  bloody  effects  of  war,  and  with  them  rests 
the  hope  of  America.     To  them  I  speak. 

Maintaining  the  embargo  provision  of  our  law  does  not  favor 
Germany  save  In  a  negative  way.  In  a  positive  way  it  affects  aJl 
alike  Germany  gets  nothing  under  the  embargo.  She  will  get 
nothing  if  the  embargo  shall  be  repealed,  but  for  another  tc&soi\. 
Germany,  therefore,  gets  no  actual  benefit  from  the  law.  She  gets 
no  benefit  from  the  embargo  law  at  all,  because  the  embargo  law 
embargoes  all  equally. 

In  1936  It  was  the  President's  clear  policy  that  the  United  States 
should  have  a  "twofold  neutrality"  and  to  "decline  to  encourage 
the  pro.-ocutlon  of  war  by  permitting  belligerents  to  obtain  arms 
ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  "  He 
then  declared  "through  a  well-ordered  neutrality  to  do  naught  to 
encourage  the  contest."  How  different  Is  the  role  he  plays  In  1939. 
He  wants  now  by  repeal  to  have  our  munitions  factories  working 
lor  England  and  Prance.  Whence  comes  the  mighty  movement  to 
repeal  the  arms  embargo?  Surely  It  cannot  be  to  safeguard  Ameri- 
can neutrality  for  this  was  the  national  policy  declared  by  the 
Presid<'nt.  and  yet  It  throws  neutrality  out  of  the  window.  It  can 
have  but  one  purpose  which  so  often  we  have  heard — taking  sides  ' 
In  the  war.  and  taking  sides  Is  not  neutrality.  If  we  are  to  take 
steps  leading  to  war,  there  should  be  the  best  reasons  for  taking 
them.  There  should  not  be  any  acting  on  false  assumptions  and 
wrong  premises.  For  a  long  time  here  the  people  who  were  Insist- 
ing on  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  disguised  their  reasons,  but  of  late 
many  have  thrown  off  the  disguise  and  have  made  perfectly  plain 
what  stalks  behind.  We,  poor  Americans,  have  been  subjected  to  a 
bombardment  day  In  and  day  out  of  propaganda,  and.  perplexed 
and  confused,  have  forgotten  our  past  sad  experience.  We  forget 
that  the  propaganda  of  20  years  ago  on  an  emotional  urge  and  for 
le.ss  worthy  reasons  caused  us  to  take  part  In  a  war,  and  send  our 
bi.ys  to  fight  upon  foreign  soil.  They  went  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
Idealism  to  make  the  "world  safe  for  democracy."  and  they  won, 
though  the  world  was  not  made  safe  for  democracy,  and  we  en- 
f laved  hundreds  of  thou.'-ands  of  human  beings  under  dictatorships,  l 
Not  alone  this,  but  we  found  that  we  had  to  pwur  forth  without  I 
sunt  of  our  wealth,  even  for  the  rehabilitation  of  countries,  and 
tlien   found  that   the  recalcitrant   deblois  laut;hed  at   us  and  re-   j 


fu.sed  to  pay  their  Just  debts.  The  billions  that  wc  loaned  them 
are  now  upon  the  backs  of  the  American  taxpayers.  Tlie  reasons 
for  which  we  fou£!ht  the  war  were  utterly  false,  and  we  rtturned 
from  It  a  di.^illu.=ioncd  people.  Are  we  about  to  bo  di.silhislnned 
again?  Are  our  momorlea  so  short  we  dent  recall  wh.it  happened 
to  ur,  before?     Can  Amrrua  afford  to  play  that  role? 

Tlie  repeal  of  the  embargo  can  serve  but  one  purpase,  and  in 
Washington  that  is  frankly  and  freely  avowed,  to  have  vis  take 
sides  in  a  war  to  which  we  are  not  parties  bv  "methods  short  of 
war"  at  first,  but  Inevitably  by  methods  that  "will  make  us  wholly 
partisans. 

Some  Senators  have  said  they  would  repeal  the  embargo  berau^e 
It  would  help  the  Allien,  and  that  an  Allied  victory  is  in  American 
Interest.  But  this  is  a  mere  gamble  Such  stakes  are  involvi-d 
in  the  gamble  that  I  decline  to  participate  in  it.  It  is  a  mere 
gamble  that  we  c;in  change  our  law  so  a.-:,  to  help  one  side  defeat 
the  other  and  yet  escape  the  con.sequences  of  war  The  gamble 
may  be  .surce.^sfu!.  but  it  i-^  very  sp-culaMve.  and  I  will  not  gamble 
with  American  lives.  Great  Britr.ln  and  France,  because  cf  their 
mastery  of  the  sea,  can  obtain  everything  they  de.'-ire  save  the 
few  items  In  the  embargo  Germany,  by  reason  of  her  po.sltion. 
can  obtain  none  of  them.  This  oucht  to  satisfy  the  cravin?;  for 
dl.-crimlnation  of  Senators  and  press  and  Internationalists. 

The  embargo  when  enacted  was  a  peoples  law.  It  is  still  a 
people'.s  law  Tlie  people  of  the  United  States  demanded  its 
passage,  and  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  .^ce  that  it  is 
retaii^ed 

It  IS  an  American  law.  enacted  by  Americans  for  the  protection 
of  America  and  Americans 

The  same  old  threadbare  talk  which  lured  us  almost  to  ruin 
20  years  ago,  was  a  few  months  ago  the  reason  given  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  embargo.  Now  that  we  have  stripped  some  of  the 
preten.se  f<ir  this  repeal,  we're  told  the  re.-tson  is  to  aid  Great 
Britiiin  and  France  and  to  destroy  Hitler.  But  it  Is  not  our  war. 
We  had  nothing  to  do  with  it-s  making 

(1)  We  did  not  participate  or  acquiesce  in  the  destruction  of 
Austria 

(2)  We  were  not  parties  to  the  taking  of  Memel. 

(3»  We  did  not  sit  in  at  Munich  to  destroy  Czechoslovakia 
together  with  Great  Britain  and  France. 

(4)  We  were  not  parties  to  the  terrible  dismemberment  of 
Poland. 

All  of  these  horrors  were  a  part  of  thf  power  politics  played 
by  Brl  ain  and  France  and  Germany.  We  neither  participated  in 
them  iior  had  anything  to  do  with  them.  In  no  s«>n.sp  could  we 
be  said  to  be  parties  to  tlipm;  and  yet  we  are  asked  by  one  of 
the  perpetrators  who  committed  the  WTongs — Great  Britain — to 
come  in  and  fight  their  war. 

If  we  repeal  our  embargo  law  we're  half  In  and  half  out  of 
the  war.  We  know  from  bitter  experience  in  the  past  how  ea.^y 
It  will  be  to  shove  us  along  until  we're  fully  in.  We'll  be  gently 
pu.^hed  about  in  relation  to  the  present  European  war  once  we 
rejieal  the  embargo  until  we're  in  a  position  from  which  we 
cannot  extricate  ourselves.  We'll  be  pushed  about  by  thosf>  wily 
men  who  play  the  game  of  power  politics  until  they,  and  those 
who  aid   them  in  America,  have  succeed'^d   in   their  design. 

The  League  of  Nations'  partisans  are  very  much  in  evidence  In 
this  controversy.  No  longer  Is  it  a  badge  of  honor  to  bel(.)ng  to 
that  moribund  society,  and  the  few  who  are  left  bv  artifice  and 
subterfuge  argue  for  repeal  Every  one  of  them  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  east  coast  Is  taking  his  little  part  with  the  brilliant 
Englishmen  who  are  now  in  this  country  telling  us  in  beautiful 
language,  soft  and  sweet,  we  must  aid  Great  Britain,  that  It  is 
our  plain  duty  in  this  crisis. 

The  argument  most  frequently  heard  in  support  of  the  repeal 
is  that  if  we  do  not  help  to  stop  Hitl.-r  new  he  will  conquer 
Europe  and  we'll  be  the  next.  It  is  crippling  to  one's  intellect 
to  argue  this.  Yet  the  remark  "We'll  be  next"  echoes  over  the 
land  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  If  we  were  not  afflicted 
with  a  war  psychology  we'd  merely  laugh  at  such  a  reas<jn  for 
rep>eal.  Hitler  will  never  conquer  Europe.  It  has  never  been 
done  by  anyone  yet.  Countless  efforts  have  been  made  to  estab- 
lish hegemony  by  force,  and  none  have  succeeded.  The  closest 
approach  to  it  was  by  Napoleon;  and  to  compare  Hitler  with 
Napoleon  Is  absurd. 

There  Is  no  danger  whatever  of  our  being  next.  How  often  were 
we  told  20  years  ago  we  had  to  fight  to  save  democracy  and  had 
to  fight  for  the  sanctity  of  treaties.  We  were  repeatedly  told— 
do  you  not  recall  it?— that  If  we  did  not  aid  the  Allies  in  stopping 
the  Kaiser,  the  Kaiser  would  take  us  next.  How  absurd  that  fact 
seems  now  but  it  has  been  resurrected  with  Hitler's  coming. 

Who  knows  at  this  time  what  this  war  is  about?  One  day  we  see 
the  Prime  Minister  of  England  full  of  "appeasement."  "The  next 
day  we  see  him  doing  something  else.  The  next  day  we  see  him 
courting  Stalin  and  forgetting  all  the  abhorrence  of  the  Russian. 
Again,  we  find  England  and  Prance  "doing  business"  with  Turkey; 
and  contemporaneously  with  a  very  large  loan  to  Turkey,  we  find 
them  all  entering  into  an  alliance,  and  this  was  a  great  diplomatic 
victory  for  Chamberlain,  so  the  English  newspapers  said.  We  do 
not  know  what  they  are  doing  with  Stalin,  or  what  he  ultimately 
will  do  with  them.  Nobody  knows.  And  the  sinister  figure  of  the 
"bear  who  walks  like  a  man"  may  be  seen  lurking  In  the  shadows. 

The  question  resolves  Itself  Into  Just  this:  The  ab.-^olute  prohi- 
bition of  arms,  ammunition,  and  lmplen;ents  of  warfare  to  all 
belligerents,  or  the  sale  of  these  Ui  unlimited  quantities  to  Great 
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Erltnln  and  France  A']  rf  ynu  knrw  the  advice  cf  cv:r  f.r-t  Presi- 
dent, which  we  hr.ve  preserved  fo  will  t''.a»  each  22d  of  February 
hi-  Farewell  .Adores.*  is  rend  to  both  Houses  of  Ccnere«. 

Thrmas  JefTerson.  when  Secretary  of  Stat°.  said;  "It  was  the 
fplemn  duty  of  .uiy  neutral  nation  to  pr. '.-.ibit  such  action  as 
wculd  inuire  cne  cf  the  w.irri:  tt  p<".vers."  He  added.  "Xr  succor  or 
a.-^sistance  should  be  inven  to  eithrr  i''arty  '^f  foreign  wars.  No 
men.  arms,  or  anytliim:  else  directly  serving  for  war" 

John  Qumcy  Adams  went  further  when  he  said.  "Neutrality 
p.voids  the  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  crntest   " 

Every  one  of  our  earlier  Presidents  spoke  in  like  vein,  and  there 
was  no  dissent  amcne  them  that  we  should  hold  ourselves  aloof 
In  a  war  that  did  not  concern  us.  and  maintain  strict  neutrahtv. 
find  this.  notwithstandm.E  the  merits  of  the  dispute  or  tlie  causes 
ct  the  war  Were  a  strange  people,  impvilsive  and  emctional. 
Our  emotions  liave  been  arouM-d  o\\  behalf  of  cne  of  the  belheer- 
ents  niiw.  and  with  some  it  threatens  to  overcome  their  prudence 
and  their  judgment,  and  the  strict  rule  our  Nation  has  ever 
followed 

In  the  course  of  this  debate  I  have  received  telegrams  from  the 
southern  part  of  the  State  of  California  of  like  import.  They 
rtad: 

"Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
"Senator  John.son. 

■  Senatf  O'fice  Bitilding.   Washington,  D    C: 

"■^'ou  above  all  Senators  should  vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms 
emhan:o  "Vou  represent  a  Stale  whose  major  industry  is  the 
manufacture  of  airplanes." 

Here  you  find  the  issue  boldly  stated  It  is  demanded  that  I 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  because  of  cer'ain  manufactur- 
ing interests  that  are  to  a  large  extent  m  the  State  I  repre.'-ent 
We  repeal  the  arn^s  embargo  that  somebody  may  manufacture 
instruni"  nts  of  dea'h  and  coin  the  traeic  eircumsiances  into  money. 
A-  beiween  tlie  life  of  one  American  soldier  and  of  the  profits  that 
ct  uld  be  made  from  the  manufacture  of  death-dealing  instruments. 
I  choose  to  act  for  that  one  life.  Here  is  the  picture  complete 
Anyone  with  the  slightest  imagination  can  see  it.  I  must  vote  to 
rf'jjeal  the  embareo  because  i^f  the  creat  industry  in  southern 
California,  no  matter  what  the  consequences  may  be  Out  with 
this  sort  of  argument.     I  will  have  none  of  it. 

Which  course  should  this  Nation  pursue?  The  absolute  prchl- 
bitinn  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  warfare  to  cne 
N'lMgerent.  or  the  sale  of  these  in  unlimited  quantity  to  Great 
Britain  and  France?  Of  course,  if  we  think  American,  there  is  but 
cne  answer.  What  should  decent.  Gcd-fearing  people  choo.se? 
Should  they  chix)se  the  course  that  would  niake  us  an  arsenal  for 
one  cf  the  bPlMircrents  or  tho  course  which  makes  us  an  arsenal 
lor  ncne?  Should  we  as  God-fearing,  Christian  people  choose  the 
profits  of  selling  arms,  ammunitK^n,  and  implements  of  warfare. 
or  should  we  choose  the  pn  hibiticn  cf  the  sale  of  weapons  of 
de:itli  and  destruction''  Tliere  .-hould  be  hut  one  answer,  and  yet 
the  President  requires  another 

In  the  press  of  Washingti:n  I  have  read  that  everything  Is  ready 
for  the  fatal  day.  It  is  expected  to  rei  nact  the  days  of  1917  The 
draft  law  is  already  prepared,  and  unquestionably  the  blanks  for 
the  casualty  lists  are  ready  The  Government,  finance  indus- 
try, all  are  in  a  war  state  of  mind,  ready  to  accept  the  Inevitable. 
Oh.  my  American  brethren,  don't  wait  for  what  Washington  thinks 
Is  ir.cvitable  Dent  wait  for  long  casualty  lists  to  come  to  us 
Don't  bo  misled  by  exprrssions  "We're  not  going  into  the  war"; 
"We'll  take  measures  short  of  war."  Measures  "short  of  war"  today 
may  take  us  into  war  tomorrow. 

"Thrre  are  other  reasons  whv  we  should  not  take  this  mad  step 
aside  from  the  futility  and  folly  of  takir.g  sides.  I  will  not  dilate 
upon  Its  terrors  and  horrors  of  war.  its  maiming  and  crushing  of 
hviman  bodies,  how  it  swallows  In  its  maw  the  finest  and  best  of 
tho.se  we  have,  and  the  inconsolable  woe  of  the  survivors.  We 
need  but  a  quickening  of  the  memory  to  recall  all  this.  Don't 
you  realize  what  war  will  do  to  the  United  States?  No  longer 
w.  uld  free  America  exist.  There  would  be  price-fixing,  regimen- 
tanon.  men  told  at  what  they  should  work  and  for  what;  others 
told  w'nat  they  shoula  sell,  how  much  they  could  buy,  and  all 
things  would  "follow  that  follow  a  dictatorship.  Our  finances 
Would  very  soon  reach  the  breaking  point.  No  longer  would  de- 
mocracy exist  The  war  wculd  leave  us  after  fighting  to  main- 
tain democracy  with  none  of  our  own.  And,  remember,  prepara- 
tions of  all  these  things,  according  to  the  press,  are  being  made, 
I  cry  out  against  It.     It  Is  not  our  war.     We  want  none  of  it. 

■Wc  have  our  part  to  play,  a  proud  part.  In  our  international 
relations,  there's  Just  one  course  to  pursue.  Just  one  method  to 
render  real  service — speak  our  voice,  frankly  and  boldly,  be  true 
to  our  own  institutions,  hold  to  our  own  Ideals,  be  fair  and  Just 
to  all  peoples,  but  standing  upon  our  own  shores,  remain  the 
master  of  our  destiny. 

You  may  answer.  I  take  too  seriously  the  great  risk,  but  wars 
have  ever  grown  out  of  choosing  the  sides,  and  from  the  choice  of 
sides  has  come  the  desire  to  help,  and  then  helping  as  we  do  by 
selling  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  warfare,  and  then 
full  panoply,  the  military  assistance  will  march  to  patriotic  tunes 
It  will  be  at  that  time  a  mere  step  to  sending  a  fleet  abroad,  and 
then  sold.ers.  There  is  no  occasion  for  us  to  take  such  a  risk,  and 
I  insist  that  it  shall  not  be  done.  Americans  should  help  and 
demand  of  their  public  servants  that  it  be  not  done. 

And  as  I  began  I  close — Americans  awaken,  do  not  risk  our 
heritage.     Take  not  the  first  false  step.    America  keep  out  of  war. 
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Mr.  BROWN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered today  by  the  junior  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  IMr. 
Green]  ever  the  National  Broadcasting  system  dealing  with 
the  pending  neutrality  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

My  fellow  citizens,  the  pending  Pittman  neutrality  Joint  reso- 
lution was  favorably  reported  to  the  Senate  by  its  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  of  which  I  am  a  member.  "  It  has  now  been 
under  discussion  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  newspapers  and  in  many 
an  American  home  and  meeting  place  for  over  a  month.  An  hour 
and  a  half  ago  the  Senate  passed  the  Joint  resolution  by  a  vote 
of  63  to  30.     It  now  goes  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  has  puzzled  me  greatly  in  following  this  discussion  to  find 
how  often  intelligent  people,  from  the  same  facts,  reach  directly 
opposite  conclusions.  I  think  this  is  partly  because  there  Is  con- 
fusion as  to  what  the  words  and  phrases  mean  which  we  are 
constantly  using 

For  example,  wc  speak  of  the  "present  neutrality  law"  and  the 
"proposed  neutrality  law,"  but  neither  of  these  laws  has  neu- 
trality as  its  object.  They  are  domestic  legislation  to  prevent 
American  citizens  from  exercising  rights  which  they  undoubtedly 
have  under  international  law.  The  purpose  of  sacrificing  these 
rights  is  to  make  It  less  probable  that  events  will  occur,  like 
the  killing  of  Americans  on  the  high  seas,  which  may  excite  the 
American  people  to  go  to  war.  The  American  people  want  peace, 
peace  at  home  and  peace  In  the  world. 

Again,  for  example,  great  numbers  of  people  have  been  led  to 
believe  that  neutrality  legislation  will  keep  us  at  peace.  So-called 
neutrality  legislation  may  help  to  that  end.  but  It  only  helps. 
We  Americans  have  the  will  to  stay  at  peace,  but  dees  It  follow 
that  we  will  not  be  forced  Into  war  by  some  foreign  power? 
Ethiopia  and  China  and  Albania  did  not  want  war.  Do  you  think 
that  the  Czechs  surrendered  their  sovereignty  because  they  were 
tired  of  freedom?  I  know  Poland  and  know  that  the  Poles  had 
done  a  marvelous  piece  of  work  since  the  Great  War.  They  had 
resurrected  a  nation  and  united  the  parts  into  which  It  had  been 
divided  a  century  before  by  the  great  powers.  They  were  devel- 
oping this  newly  united  country  and  wanted  peace.  I  know 
Finland,  too,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  Finns  today  are 
seeking  war.  and  I  hope  that  that  gallant  nation  may  enjoy  the 
peace  it  needs  and  deserves. 

There  were  other  and  more  fundamental  reasons  than  unneu- 
trality  which  dragged  those  countries  Into  war  against  their  will, 
and  If  America  Is  ever  again  at  war,  as  I  trust  she  may  never  be, 
I  firmly  believe  that  It  will  not  be  because  she  wants  to  attack 
another  nation.  It  will  be  because  some  other  nation  wants  some- 
thing we  have  and  decides  to  try  and  take  It  If  she  can  and 
attacks  us. 

War  Is  a  terrfble  thing.  I  could  not.  If  I  would,  too  strongly 
emphasize  its  essential  cruelty.  Its  barbarity.  Its  waste  of  life.  War 
debases  and  brutalizes.  It  brings  death  and  suffering,  not  only  to 
the  men  in  uniform,  but  to  the  women  and  children,  the  aged,  and 
the  infirm,  who,  somehow,  must  struggle  on  behind  the  front. 

War  destroys  property  and  prized  possessions.  It  dislocates  In- 
dustry and  commerce.  It  enlists  all  human  endeavor  in  the 
dreadful  task  of  destruction. 

And,  necessarily,  war  curtails  the  liberties  of  the  cltlzenp.  Even 
the  best-lntentloned  governments,  when  face  to  face  with  war, 
must  for  their  own  defense  and  to  Insure  the  success  of  their  own 
cause  restrict  or  deny  altogether  those  individual  rights  which, 
taken  together,  spell  freedom  for  the  common  man. 

Members  of  Congress  have  better  sources  of  information  and  bet- 
ter opportunities  to  make  use  of  them  than  private  citizens,  but 
It  Is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  personal  feelings  of  these 
chosen  representatives  of  the  people  are  Just  the  same  as  those  of 
the  people  themselves.  Most  of  them  have  sons  or  other  near 
relatives  liable  to  military  service  in  case  of  war,  and  all  of  them 
are  earnestly  trying  not  for  personal  reasons  but  for  patriotic  rea- 
sons to  keep  us  at  peace.  They  are  trying  to  do  what  is  best  for 
America.    And  all  of  us  must  try  to  do  the  same.    Let  no  Interest 
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!r.  a  fnreien  country,  no  matter  how  doep  our  affection  for  It  may 
be,  prevent  any  American  citizen  from  placing  our  America  first. 

Tiiv  questiun  fcefore  us  is  not  what  course  would  have  been 
best  a  geiicratlon  aco.  or  what  m.ight  have  kept  us  out  of  the 
last  war.  or  what  might  be  of  assistance  if  woild  conditions  were 
otherwiNC  than  they  are.  or  what  mieht  furtlier  some  vague  ideal 
The  question  we  must  answer  is:  What  course  is  now  best  for 
the  security  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  a  world  where  only 
forct>  IS  revptcted;" 

The  enactment  of  the  present  law  was  a  sincere  effort  to  answer 
That  question,  but  later  clrcum.stances  proved  the  answer  to  be 
mi.'^taken,  partial,  and  illor;ical.  The  arms-embar<;o  prevision 
turned  out  to  be  a  help  to  an  aggressor  nation  preparing  to  attack 
and  a  handicap  to  its  victim  when  attark.^d.  So  it  helps  those 
nations  cvtrthrowin-?  established  international  law  and  order  in 
The  world  and  liinders  those  Uiitlcns  which  tight  to  sustain  them. 
It  proved  to  be  unneutral  in  fact  thou;:;h  neutral  in  purpose. 

That  law.  although  it  forbids  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion and  im;)lements  of  war  to  warring  powers,  does  not  prohibit 
the  shipment  to  them  of  a  great  many  articles  which  are  incluued 
on  every  contraband  lust  and  so  are  subject  to  seizure  or  destruc- 
tion by  the  countries  at  war.  And  it  permits  all  this  coniraband 
to  be  shipped  into  war  zones  on  American  vessels  and  at  the  risk 
of  American  shippers.  The  law  as  it  now  stands  does  not  require 
a  transfer  of  title  to  the  foreigner  prior  to  shipment 

Let  us  suppose  that  a  cargo,  owned  by  American  shippers,  sails  for 
a  belligerent  pert  The  .ship  may  be  sunk.  American  lives  lost,  the 
carKo  seized,  and  American  property  taken.  What  would  be  the 
e'!'ect  on  American  public  opinion  if  this  should  happen?  Yet 
current  news  reports  telling  of  the  seizure  of  the  American  ship 
City  of  Flint  and  of  the  sinking  of  neutral  vessels  show  that  this  is 
a  real  and  not  an  imaginar>-  danger.  This  result  is  possible  under 
our  existing  law — a  law  which,  .so  its  supporters  would  have  you 
believe,  is  an  infallible  guaranty  against  war. 

Tile  distinction  in  that  law  between  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war,  which  are  embargoes,  and  the  raw  materials 
and  manufacttired  articles  equally  necessary  for  the  conduct  of 
present-day  warfare,  which  are  not  embargoes,  is  neither  substantial 
nor  logical.  There  may  be  a  sentimental  difference,  but  certainly 
there  is  no  substantial  one,  and  whether  a  soldier  dies  becau.se  of 
lack  of  fr.od  or  is  killed  for  lack  of  ammunition  makes  little  differ- 
ence to  the  victim  or  to  our  responsibility. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  distinction  which  some  well-meaning  folk 
make  between  defensive  weapons,  which  they  approve  as  desirable, 
and  offensiV"'  weapons,  which  they  denounce  as  wicked.  But  Is 
there  any  real  difference?  Take  a  bombing  plane.  If  It  attacks 
an  open  town  it  is  an  offensive  weapon.  If,  on  the  other  hand. 
it  sinks  a  hostile  fleet  attacking  our  shores,  surely  it  is  a  weapon  of 
defen.=e  And  the  distinction  between  implements  of  war  and  ma- 
terials of  war  Is  certainly  no  more  real. 

The  proposed  Pittman  law  provides  that  no  American  vessel 
would  be  permitted  to  carry  goods  or  passengers  to  warring  nations. 
Tills  would  effectually  prevent  any  risk  to  American  lives  or  ships. 
Since  the  Joint  resolution  was  Introduced  it  has  been  altered  to 
limit  the  exerci.-e  by  American  vessels  of  their  riKhts  under  inter- 
national law  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  to  avoid  obvious  risks 

Next,  title  to  all  goods  shipped  to  nations  at  war  must  pass  to 
the  buyer  before  shipment.  That  means  that  all  transportation  is 
at  the  buyer's  risk. 

And  there  would  be  no  restriction  at  all  on  the  kind  of  goods 
that  could  be  shipped.  Arms  and  ammunition  are  treated  Just  like 
pa.^ollne  and  cotton.  But — and  this  is  the  important  point — all  war 
business  would  be  open  to  all  comers  on  the  same  terms,  "cash  and 
carry  ■' 

I  am  convinced  that  the  pending  proposals  will  help  to  keep  us 
out  of  w.\r  because  they  avoid  many  of  the  risks  and  Incidents 
which  might  bring  on  war. 

To  be  sure,  these  proposals  involve  sncriflces,  real  sacrifices. 
We  cut  off  all  shipping  to  belligerents,  and  sharply  restrict  trade 
otherwise.  We  handicap  our  merchant  marine.  Temporarily  we 
hold  In  abeyance  our  national  policy  of  the  freed)m  of  the  seas 
lor  which  we  have  fought  in  past  years.  Yet  we  must  make  such 
sacrifices  if  we  are  to  give  to  our  citizen.s  the  larger  degree  of 
security  which  they  demand,  a  security  which  we  attain  only 
by  preventing  the  occasions  which  might  incite  public  war  feeling. 

The  proposed  Pittman  law  is.  therefore,  in  my  opinion,  clearly 
preferable  t(^  the  law  now  in  force.  I  do  not  que.stion  the  sin- 
cerity or  fair-mindedness  of  those  who  oiipose  these  proposals. 
As  the  President  said  in  his  recent  message.  "Tlie  mantle  of  peace 
and  of  patriotism  is  wide  enough  to  cover  us  all." 

Th>^  question  of  permitting  the  export  of  arms  under  the  rigid 
restrictions  of  the  proposed  amendments  is  simply  a  question  of 
national  security  in  an  aggressors'  world.  Almost  all  are  agreed, 
I  take  It.  that  our  own  defenses  must  be  substantially  strength- 
ened bt'vond  existing  levels.  We  need  not  only  to  enlarge  our 
Army  and  Navy,  but  also  to  equip  them.  We  need  not  only  to 
e-quip  them  in  the  first  instance,  but  we  must  somehow  provide 
that.  In  case  we  are  called  upon  to  defend  this  country,  there 
may  be  a  constant  stream  of  arm.s  and  munitions  for  the  use  of  our 
armed  forces.  Tills  calls  for  munition  plants  not  only  equipped 
with  special  machinery,  but  also  manned  with  specially  trained 
workers.  These  munition  plants  must  be  prepared  in  advance. 
Priva»^e  industry  can  provide  them  and  foreign  sales  will  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  do  so.  Lot  us  be  realistic  about  this  matter, 
for  surely  In  a  world  where  right  is  respected  only  insofar  as  it  is 


supported  by  might,  we  cannot  afford  to  neglect  our  defenses. 
When  houses  arcund  us  are  being  robbed.  It  Is  no  time  to  let  our 
own   burglary  insurance  lapse. 

But  it  is  .suggested,  we  should  not  change  our  law  now  that  the 
war  hrs  started  This  argument  comes  illogicnlly  from  those  who 
assured  us.  only  a  few  months  ago.  that  there  was  no  occasion 
for  amtending  the  law  then,  becatise  there  would  be  no  war.  i-^ir- 
therm' r",  they  themselves  now  wish  to  amend  the  existing  law 
by  adding  new  provisions  of  their  own.  And  on  the  merits  the 
object  Km  is  not  substantial.  To  change  from  one  to  anotlier  form 
of  nondiscriminatory  legislation,  which  we  conceive  to  be  more  in 
our  own  national  interest,  is  surely  no  proper  concern  of  any 
belligerent  I  certainly  cannot  concede  that  Congress  is  under 
any  local  or  moral  obligation  to  refrain  from  leelsiatmg  for  the 
duration  cf  the  war  merely  because  some  of  the  nations  at  war  may 
not  like  our  legislation. 

&jme  overcautious  people  argue  that  we  must  do  nothing  even 
within  our  rights  to  offend  any  warring  country.  Lot  me  a.sk  you 
whether  the  vienns  in  the  pre..ent  war  will  regard  with  more 
respect  a  cowardly  United  States  than  a  courageous  one?  If  we 
run  away  from  our  responsibilities,  if  throtigh  fear  we  fall  to  pro- 
tect our  own  interests,  we'  shall  be  fair  game  for  any  agL'ressor. 
This  appeasement  policy  has  its  Imuts.  as  we  have  .-cen  in  Europe. 
Let  us  not  forget  that  the  United  States  is  a  first-cla.ss  power, 
potentially  one  of  the  strongest  if  not  the  strongest  in  the  world 
Let  us  therefore  act   like  one  in   protcctlm:  our  intf-rests 

And  now.  one  final  thought  The  proposals  which  I  am  sup- 
porting tonic'ht  are  still  in  process  cf  being  debated  m  the  Ccnkjr.  ss. 
They  are  subject,  as  they  should  be,  to  lull  and  free  discussion 
But  after  such  discussion,  especially  In  times  us  critical  as  the 
present,  there  conies  a  time  when  further  talk  is  mere  obstruction, 
impeding  the  democratic  processes  of  repie.sentutive  government. 
Otu-  democracy  Is  built  on  the  principle  of  majority  rule  After 
di.'^cussion.  we  vote,  and  after  a  vote  we  abide  by  tlie  rr.-ult.  Any 
delaying  of  that  vote  past  the  time  when  action  is  imperative  is  a 
blow  at  the  very  foundations  of  our  Government.  Let  us  no'  Kive 
color  to  the  claim  of  totalitarian  governments  that  democracies 
are  Inefficient.  And  sureiy  m  these  troublous  times,  when  the 
lights  of  free  Institutions  have  been  cither  extinguished  or  dimmed 
elsewhere  In  the  world,  we  will  not  counten.ince  here  in  America 
anything  to  cast  doubt  on  the  ability  of  representative  government 
to  function  in  a  crisis,  and  to  enact  into  law  the  decihlon  of  its 
duly  constituted  majorities. 
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ADDRESS  BY  HON,  JERRY  VOORHIS  OF  CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  speech  delivered 
by  Hon.  Jerry  Voorhis,  Representative  from  California,  be- 
fore the  Washington  Teachers'  Union  on  the  17th  of  this 
month. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  America  tonight  there 
are  millions  of  people  who  are  afraid.  They  are  afraid  becau.se 
they  have  no  assurance  that  tomorrow  or  next  month  or  next  year 
they  will  be  able  to  provide  through  constructive  labor  a  decent 
living  for  themselves  and  their  families.  They  are  afraid  because 
the  American  Congress  has  not  yet  had  the  wisdom,  courage,  or 
patriotism  to  solve  the  economic  problem  of  poverty  In  the  midst 
of  plenty.  Upon  the  solution  of  that  problem — and  It  will  not  solve 
Itself- — depends  the  future  of  democracy  In  America. 

Teachers  mttst  help  solve  It.  They  must  be  free  to  help  solve  It. 
And  the  children  they  teach  must  be  free  to  think  about  it,  too. 
For  God  has  given  to  the  American  people  very  rich  gifts,  and  un- 
less we  use  them  well  and  for  the  benefit  of  all  our  people.  His 
Judgment  must  certainly  rest  upon  us. 

The  teacher's  job  is  twofold :  First,  to  prepare  the  youth  of  Amer- 
ica to  live  In  the  world  as  it  is.  In  this  field  fall  all  pha.ses  of 
vocational  education,  training  In  all  the  tool  subjects  such  as 
mathematics.  English,  and  the  like,  and  the  teaching  of  tlie  basic 
facts  regarding  history  and  government  of  our  country.  Second 
comes  the  Job  of  preparing  youth  to  live  in  the  world  as  It  ought 
to  be  and  ol  Inspiring  young  people  to  bu*ld  that  better  world.    In 
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this  field  come  all  the  arts,  most  of  the  studies  about  the  peoples  of 
the  world,  their  history  and  cultures,  literature,  and  the  social 
science.'- 

In  a  dictatorship  only  the  hrst  kind  of  teaching  can  be  done  The 
la^t  word  in  human  development  has  been  spoken  bv  the  dictator 
It  is  for  teacher  and  pupil  alike  to  follow  that  word  rk>edientlv. 
Let  us  work  to  the  end  that  this  may  n^ner  happen  to  the  schools 
of  America. 

I  know  no  better  crganlzation  to  do  that  Job  than  unions  of 
sch  .'Ol  teachers,  banded  together  to  see  to  It  that  they  m.-iy  be 
alKwed  to  do  their  job  be»tter  and  better  as  time  goes  cii.  But  In 
these  teachers'  unions  there  mu;.t.  I  am  convinced,  be  no  trace  of 
control  by  any  regimented  group  which  is  itself  committed  to  an 
authoritarian  philosophy.  Even  as  we  want  to  keep  our  schools 
free  to  work  forward  toward  that  better  America  in  which  we  all 
believe,  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  teachers'  unions  are  always 
free  to  follow  whatever  policy  is  beat  for  American  teachers.  Amer- 
ican schools,  and  tiie  American  labor  movement  in  its  broadest 
sense.  This  they  cannot  be  m  any  case  where  the  Influence  of 
people  who.se  primary  allegiance  is  not  to  America  or  her  schools 
or  her   t'-achers   !.■>  strong 

In  seeking  to  defend  democracy  we  must  be  careful  that  we  do 
not  destroy  its  fundamental  principles.  All  people  in  America  have 
a  right  to  differ  from  the  majority  opinion.  They  have  a  right  to 
crit.ci/A'  the  Government.  Tliey  have  a  right  to  question  the  eco- 
nomic order.  It  must  be  so  or  we  lose  some  of  the  must  essential 
things  in  American  democracy  In  all  tliat  I  have  to  say  tcnight 
1  want  it  distinctly  understood  that  1  am  pleading  only  for  under- 
standing, knoule^dge.  and  true  freedom,  and  I  am  not  talking 
rr'-)out  suppre.'^sion  or  denial  of  constitutional  rights  to  anyone. 
But  we  can  I  believe  devise  ways  and  niei.ns  of  putting  an  end  to 
fi'ieign  domination  of  the  actions  and  consciences  of  people  In 
An-' rica  and  we  can.  I  believe,  require  that  all  organizations  seek- 
In'.;  to  Influence  American  public  opinion  give  full  publicity  to 
tlieir  memlx'rships.  aims  and  purpose's,  fintinclal  transactions,  and 
methods  cf  pri  paganda  From  that  point  on  we  must  depend  on 
the  good  sense  of  the  American  people. 

Tlieie  are  s^me  things  I  believe  we  must  frankly  face.  I  have 
nn  abiding  faith  in  the  strength  of  American  democracy.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  going  to  be  destroyed  either  by  conquest  or  by 
war  or  by  boring  from  within.  I  think  the  S;Ze  and  extent  of 
really  subversive  movements  has  bet  n  exaggerated  and  I  know 
there  has  been  a  tremendous  lot  cf  irresponsible  name  calling. 
But  having  said  all  that.  I  hasten  to  add  that  we  would  be  foolish 
Indeed  not  to  realize  that  the  menace  of  continued  financial 
feudalism  In  America  Is  real,  that  the  Nazi  menace  within  the 
United  States  is  real,  and  that  the  Communist  menace  within  the 
United  States  is  real  I  speak  not  as  an  alarmist  who  sees  Nazis 
or  "reds'"  under  every  chair  and  table,  but  as  a  citiiten  of  a  demo- 
cratic nation  who  dots  not  wish  to  see  our  liberties  impaired 
either  by  the  conduct  of  groups  fundamentally  opposed  to  our 
national  dem.ocratlc  tradition  or  as  a  result  of  a  hysteria  which 
the  very  presence  of  these  groups  may  produce  in  this  country. 

We  have  at  present  in  America  certain  forces  which  must  bo 
understood  and  fairly  combatted.  These  are  the  Communists, 
under  direct  and  full  control  of  a  foreign  governm.ent.  and  the 
Nazis,  under  direct  and  full  control  of  a  foreign  'government.  I 
object  not  to  the  economic  views  of  these  groups,  though  I  differ 
with  them;  but  I  do  object  to  their  doing  the  bidding  In  America 
of  foreign  dictators.  I  think  that  is  bad.  serious,  a  real  menace. 
To  talk  about  a  tinlted  front  under  these  circumstances  Is,  I 
believe,  to  counsel  defeat  for  true  democratic  progress.  Then 
there  are  those  persons  who  call  everyone  a  Commtmlst  who  dif- 
fers with  them  and  who  believes  in  a  .social  program  of  any  kind, 
and  those,  on  the  other  side,  who  call  everyone  a  Fascist  who 
disapproves  of  the  dictates  of  the  Communist  Party  line. 

From  these  incongruous.  Incompatible  sources  there  is  grown  a 
concert  of  discord.  They  all  will  contribute  alike,  if  we  let  them,  to 
the  unmaking  of  America,  to  the  disruption  of  democratic  govern- 
ment, to  the  destrtiction  of  the  institutions  through  which  democ- 
racy must  be  preserved,  and  our  American  life  made  better. 

Each  group  needs  some  attention.  'We  had  hoped  that  when  the 
alliance  between  Russia  and  Germany  was  concluded  that  the 
evident  hypocrisy  of  both  dictators  would  destroy  their  camp  fol- 
lowers in  America.  To  some  extent  this  Is  happening,  but  we  were 
wrong  In  thinking  It  would  be  complete.  Now.  to  the  loyal 
Communist,  Germany  is  not  the  enemy  nation;  but  wicked  England 
and  France  are.  And  to  the  bund  members  has  gone  out  the  word 
to  let  up  on  calling  Communists  bad  names  and  to  center  the 
attack  on  the  American  Government  Itself. 

The  Committe  on  un-American  Activities  has  shown  that  the 
Communist  Party  Is  essentially  a  branch  of  the  Communist  Party 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  that  tlie  German-American  Bund  is  loyal 
to  Hitler  first  and  America  afterward,  that  each  of  these  organiza- 
tions has  cleverly  spread  Its  Influence  to  other  organizations  most 
of  whose  membership  doesn't  realize  that  this  has  happened.  The 
committee  has  also  shown  that  on  the  basis  of  a  psychology  of  fear 
and  hatred,  self-seeking  individuals  have  made  a  very  good  thing 
financially  out  of  fake  organizations  and  movements  purporting  to 
combat  communism  and  to  be  saving  America  from  some  menace 
or  another. 

Few  people  realize,  however,  how  very  much  false  and  exagger- 
ated lists  of  alleged  Communists  or  "reds"  help  out  the  real  Com- 
munists. When  Mrs.  DUllng  compiled  a  so-called  list  of  "reds"  and 
Included  in  It  Senator  Borah;   Harold  Swift,  of  Chicago;   Lorondo 


Taft:  Mrs.  Franklin  Roosevelt :  Mahatma  Ghandi:  Glenn  Frank,  cf 
the  National  Republican  Party  special  ccmmittce,  Ramsay  Mac- 
Donald,  and  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  others  like  them — all 
lumped  together,  living  and  dead — lumped  them  with  a  few  real 
Communists,  like  Lenin  and  Trotsky.  Browder.  and  Foster,  and  their 
followers,  she  actually  laid  the  groundwork  for  the  most  serious 
threat  that  today  exists  to  the  effective  work  of  anyone  attempting 
to  work  against  the  real  Communist  movement. 

She  made  an  attack  on  real  Communisms  appear  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  some  of  the  best  people  of  this  country,  for  she  made 
It  possible  for  real  Communists  to  say,  "What,  me  a  'red'?  Sure.  I 
am  listed  with  Swift  and  Glenn  Frank  and  Senator  Borah." 

In  my  opinion  the  real  battle  for  America  and  all  she  stands  for 
will  have  to  be  fought  by  the  people  in  the  ranks  of  labor,  in  the 
churches,  in  the  various  mass  organizations  of  the  country.  We 
need  more  and  truer  religion  divorced  from  any  trace  of  either 
race  or  religious  prejudice  or  fear  of  championship  of  the  cause 
of  the  poor.  We  need  a  stronger  labor  movement  not  a  weaker  one. 
And  we  need  more  organizations  of  our  people  for  good  causes  of 
every  sort.  So  while  we  are  combatting  Communist  or  Nazi  domi- 
nation of  any  of  our  organizations  we  must  realize  one  more  group 
of  enemies.  The  Tom  Girdlers,  the  silent  forces  behind  the 
Associated  Fanners,  and  others  who  exploit  workers  and  attempt  to 
keep  them  divided  for  their  own  gain.  Like  the  Mrs.  Dlllings 
they  are  the  best  friends  the  real  Communists  have.  For  they 
make  recruits  faster  than  any  Communl.st  organizer  can  possibly  do. 

To  you  as  teachers  I  would  especially  speak,  first,  because  your 
duties  and  responsibilities  in  this  matter  are  great;  and.  second, 
because  I.  as  a  teacher,  want  to  share  those  responsibilities  with 
you.  To  ycu  as  members  of  the  teachers'  union  I  want  especially 
to  speak  because  I  am  a  member  of  the  teachers'  union. 

I  believe  in  the  teachers'  union  as  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  pre.servmg  democracy  In  and  for  our  schools.  I  believe  In  the 
teachers'  union  because  It  takes  the  teacher  out  of  the  limit  of 
academic  walls  and  places  him  in  the  community,  where  he  must 
function  if  he  is  to  be  a  successful  teacher. 

I  am  proud  of  the  record  of  the  teachers'  union.  From  1916  it 
has  fought  for  the  best  ideals  and  traditions  of  our  country;  fought 
ccurageously.  constructively,  effectively.  Tenure,  pensions,  salaries, 
abolition  of  child  labor,  care  of  the  health  of  children,  decent  school 
buildings,  a  practical  social  curriculum  are  matters  In  which  you 
have  worked — worked  well.    I  congratulate  you — us — may  I  say. 

Tonight  I  want  to  congratulate  this  local — Local  8 — for  its  contri- 
bution in  the  three  mighty  big  fights; 

1.  Local  8  was  the  only  teacher  organization  in  the  United  States 
which  fought  actively  for  the  repeal  of  the  Sumners  amendment  to 
the  Di-strict  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill  in  1926  and  had  that 
un-American  provision  repealed — the  law  which,  in  effect,  could 
have  prevented  the  teaching  of  the  theory  of  evolution,  of  com- 
parative history,  and  of  American  political  history. 

2.  Local  8  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers  was  the  first 
teacher  organization  In  the  country  to  open  fight  against  the  "red" 
rider  In  1935  and  It  fought  until  that  un-American  piece  of  legis- 
lation was  repealed. 

3.  Local  8  was  one  of  the  first  teacher  groups  In  this  country 
which  opened  a  vigorous  and  intelligent  fight  against  attempts 
at  Communist  domination  of  the  American  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Since  1935  this  local  has  made  a  splendid  flght,  often  against 
great  odds,  to  rid  this  country  of  the  treacherous  tactics  of  the 
Nazi  bund  and  the  Communist  Party.  I  congratulate  you  on 
your  vision  and  your  courage.     More  power  to  you. 

I  hope  I  have  made  myself  clear.  In  a  word,  what  I  want  to 
leave  with  you  is  this  warning.  Don't  be  misled  by  those  who 
tell  you  there  Is  nothing  threatening  to  the  institutions  of 
America  In  the  regimental  organizations  dominated  by  foreign 
powers  like  the  bund  and  the  Communist  Party,  Both  are  real 
things,  and  don't  be  misled  either  by  those  who  try  for  political 
or  monetary  gain  to  charge  everyone  who  opposes  them  or  tries 
to  Improve  the  lot  of  the  American  people  with  being  Communists, 
Fascists,  or  Nazis. 


The  Church  and  the  Underprivileged 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday,  October  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday,  October  4) 

1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY,  OP  CONNECTICUT 


Mr,  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
which  I  delivered  at  the  National  Conference  of  Catholic 
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Charities  in  Denver,  Colo.,  on  Sunday,  August  6,  1939,  entitled 
Tlie  Church  and  the  Underprivileged. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  convention  of  the  leaders  and  workers  in  the  Catholic  Charities 
of  America  asfumes  a  special  significance  In  these  times  of  political 
and  social  dAstre.ss  among  |>eoples  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 
Throughout  all  its  history  the  church  has  been  a  courageous  and 
steadfast  cuetcdian  of  the  light  of  charity.  Pierce  struggles  and 
bitter  matermli.stic  forces  have  not  prevailed  against  it.  In  hu- 
manity's hour  of  deepest  despondency  the  church  has  held  up  the 
light  to  i!lumlne  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men,  and  to  guide  them 
once  more  toward  peace  and  good  will.  That  light  and  that 
guidance  are  needed  In  the  world  today.  This  convention  is  a 
signal  to  distressed  peoples  everywhere  that  the  light  still  shines 
and  that  the  church  still  holds  it  forth. 

Equally  significant  is  the  fact  this  convention  Is  held  in  the 
land  of  a  free  people.  Just  as  the  world  looks  more  than  ever  to 
the  church  for  spiritual  guidance.  It  turns  also  to  our  own  country 
as  the  protector  of  the  sacred  principles  of  democracy.  There  is 
a  direct  relation  between  political  freedom  and  the  charitable 
activities  of  an  unoppressed  church.  The  loss  of  a  people's  right 
to  govern  themselves  most  often  follows  a  denial  of  the  right  to 
worship,  and  the  loss  of  religion  means  a  renunciation  of  charity. 
This  Is  the  most  disastrous  elTect  of  totalitarianism.  It  not 
merely  beclouds  the  minds  of  men^ — -it  also  .smothers  their  souls. 
Peace  among  nations  is  not  only  threatened — men  and  women 
themselves  become  cruel  and  selfish.  Neighbor  is  set  against 
neighbor — blind  passions  are  aflame — persecution  is  rife — and 
charity  dies. 

In  magnificent  contrast  to  such  catastrophes,  we  meet  here  to 
renew  the  work  of  o\ir  church  in  all  the  communities  of  our 
country.  That  we  are  permitted  to  assemble  under  the  auspices  of 
our  own  religion — that  we  are  privileged  to  give  expression  to  the 
principles  of  cur  own  faith — is  the  great  blessing  of  America.  The 
broad  procram  for  Nation-wide  charity  to  which,  by  this  conven- 
tion, we  again  dedicate  the  church,  is  our  response  to  that  blessing — 
one  of  our  contributions  to  the  enlightened  land  In  which  we  live. 

The  clo.se  association  of  charitable  activities  with  religion  is  char- 
acteristically American.  Catholic  charities  flourish  best  in  this 
country  because  it  is  recognized  that  the  church  Is  the  proper  agency 
for  tran.slatlng  a  spiritual  virtue  into  effective  action.  The  charities 
undertaken  by  other  churches  also  flotirish  here.  No  one  could  live, 
as  I  have.  In  a  topical  city  of  New  England  without  learning  to 
appreciate  the  collective  v£due  of  the  charitable  activities  of  all 
religions.  In  such  a  city  the  Jewish.  Protestant,  and  Catholic  chari- 
ties function  side  by  side,  and  out  of  that  common  effort  arises  a 
better  community  and  a  more  harmonious  spirit  among  the  people. 

That  Is  as  it  should  be.  Charity  can  be  the  exclusive  virtue  of  no 
single  group,  and  I  know  of  no  religious  group  against  whom  one 
would  charge  a  lack  of  charity.  On  the  contrary.  I  know  well  of 
the  innumerable  good  things  that  all  churchts  have  done  in  the 
name  of  charity.  Religious  persecution,  even  religious  prejudice, 
cannot  survive  a  common  interest  in  charity.  Even  during  periods 
of  temporary  conflict  in  this  country  no  religious  group  has  been 
denied  the  ri^ht  and  opportunity  to  foster  and  promote  charity 
among  its  own  members.  The  day  will  never  come  in  America  when 
the  people  of  any  faith  will  be  denied  the  sacred  prerogative  of 
performing  the  corporeal  works  of  mercy. 

Out  of  this  association  of  charity  with  religion  comes  a  wide- 
spread popular  support  of  charitable  activities.  This  is  especially 
true  of  Catholic  chanties.  Not  only  are  more  men  and  women 
rnlLsted  as  actual  workers  than  at  any  previous  time  in  the  history 
of  the  church,  but  also  the  entire  body  of  Catholics  in  this  country 
are  unified  in  their  charitable  undertakings  to  an  extent  hitherto 
unattalued.  This  unity  of  purpose  suggests,  I  beheve.  a  growing 
social  consciousness  among  our  people — a  realization  that  in  a  com- 
plex modern  wcrld  the  function  of  charity  is  to  provide  broad  and 
comprehcp-.-^ive  adjustments  rather  than  to  give  particular  and 
isolated  a.ssisiance. 

Wo  know  tro  well  that  the  obligation  of  charity  no  longer  can  be 
di.=i  harged  by  tossing  coins  to  beggars  in  the  street.^.  The  job  of 
charity  today  goes  far  beyond  casual  almsgiving.  What  is  needed 
no'v  is  a  broad  program  carefully  planned  and  effectively  coordi- 
nated to  uplift  the  entire  Nation,  to  root  otit  the  festering  defects 
that  lie  beneath  tlie  ?virface  of  our  communities,  and  to  rebuild  the 
.structure  cf  living  on  sounder  values  and  better  social  foundations. 

In  this  great  work  of  reconstruction  the  church  will  play  a  de- 
cisive role.  b.  cau-e  the  major  task  is  to  give  .spiritual  sii<n"ificance 
to  the  American  way  of  life.  The  mad  ru'^h  for  material  riches 
which  so  characterized  the  wild  and  speculative  era  of  the  1920's 
was  bound  to  be  di&a.'^trous.  It  ignored  the  eternal  truth  that  v.-ealth 
alone  can  make  no  person  truly  happy  and  no  nation  truly  ereat 

Duriiig  the  past  10  years  we  have  witnessed  unprecedented 
changes  in  our  whole  social  and  economic  structure.  These  changes 
were  so  rapid  that  it  was  difficult  for  us  to  keep  pace  with  them 
In  our  thinkii  g  and  planning  Even  now  as  one  travels  the 
ccurrry  he  finds  that  large  numbers  of  people  are  leaving  the  land 
and  drifting  into  industrial  centers  to  further  burden  the  labor 
market.  Plantation  owners  in  the  South  and  Southwest  can  no 
longer  engage  the  same  number  of  tenant  farmers — not  even  one- 
half  the  number — they  ha\'e  employed  In  the  past.  Ever3rwhere  one 
hears  of  large  surpluses  of  agricultural  workers.  In  many  States 
they  are  the  most  important  element  In  the  unemployment  situa- 


tion. We  find  that  the  development  of  certain  t\-pos  of  large-.scale 
farming  in  the  United  States  has  brought  about  a  great  increase 
in  the  iiuinber  of  migratory  workers.  The  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration estimates  that  there  are  some  350,000  such  workers,  who 
with  their  families  make  up  a  tremendous  army  of  people  none 
too  happy.  These  folks  are  constantly  on  the  move.  It  is  impos- 
sible for  them  to  maintain  normal  standards  of  home  life.  They 
suffer  severe  wounds  and  constant  worry. 

We  have  in  a  number  of  ccjmmunities  In  the  United  States 
great  groups  of  stranded  indu.=!trial  and  mining  populations. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  changing  locations  of  Indui-trles  and 
to  a  diminishing  demand  for  certain  tj-pes  of  products  While 
many  of  the  people  in  these  centers  have,  with  characteristic 
American  initiative  and  ingenuity,  adjusted  themselves  to  the 
situation  by  finding  new  outlets  for  their  talents  and  labor, 
there  are  many  for  whom  there  is  yet  no  outlet  excepting  em- 
ployment on  Government  projects. 

In  every  industrial  center  there  Is  an  Increasing  mechanization 
and  acceleration  of  lndu5trial  processes.  The  factory,  like  the  farm, 
no  longer  requires  the  same  number  of  workers  to  turn  out  the 
same  amount  of  work.  Machinery  has  cast  men  into  the  vortex 
of  strangling  unemployment.  We  need  God's  help  to  find  the 
solution  to  the  problem,  and  His  help  Is  certain  if  we  undertake 
and  carry  to  a  successful  conclusion  a  much-needed  program  of 
spiritual  rearmament.  He  has  endowed  us  with  an  everlasting 
free  will,  but  has  taught  us  by  way  of  His  own  suffering  and 
sacrifice  that  earthly  and  eternal  happiness  are  available  through 
the  practice  of  charity,  mercy,  and  brotherly  love. 

As  In  other  times  in  human  history,  we  find  that  the  changes 
of  these  recent  years  have  brought  some  developm.ent  of  ideologies 
that  are  completely  at  variance  with  the  American  tradition  and 
way  of  life.  We  find  these  Ideologies  a  threat  equally  to  govern- 
ment and  religion.  False  prophets  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  people,  and  because  men  feel  neglected  we  some- 
times find  a  faltering  faith.  Those  who  Indulge  in  the  pagan 
practice  of  preying  upon  the  distress  of  the  poor  are  a  challenge 
to  every  person  who  believes  in  the  sacrcdness  of  the  home,  in 
the  inviolability  of  religious  beliefs,  and  in  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  democracy.  They  are  a  challenge  to  the  church  and 
Its  agencies  of  charity,  and  compel  us,  for  social  and  economic 
reasons  as  well  as  to  earn  the  favor  of  God,  to  maintain  close 
contact  and  sympathy  with  the  underprivileged  They  are  a 
challenge  to  the  Christian  spirit  cf  charl*-y  and  of  service.  They 
create  the  demand  for  spiritual  rearmament.  They  show  us  the 
way  to  work  out  our  eternal  salvation  and  earn  a  place  amid  the 
everlasting  beauties  of  eternity. 

The  industrial  changes  of  the  past  decade  have  created  welfare 
problems  that  are  unprecedented  in  American  history.  First  and 
foremost  is  the  problem  of  unemployment.  This  has  ever  been  a 
problem  of  an  industrial  civillzaticn.  Even  duilng  that  period 
which  seemed  to  be  one  of  great  prosperity,  we  had  as  many  at  two 
and  cne-half  million  of  our  people  unemployed.  Tlie  present  pvub- 
lem  of  unemployment  is  not  due  merely  to  the  uul.n.irv  ups  and 
downs  of  the  business  cycle.  It  it>  due  to  fundamental  changes  in 
cur  whole  structure  of  industry  and  agriculture. 

Next  in  importance  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  Is  that  one 
of  the  terrifying  insecurity  of  old  age.  This  problem  has  been 
aggravated  by  natural  hazards  to  which  working  {>ecple  are  ex- 
posed during  the  years  when  they  are  contributing  their  physical 
and  mental  energy  to  the  benefit  of  our  national  economy.  It  is 
accentuated  by  the  economic  kisses  due  to  ill  health  and  by  the 
failure  of  many  workers  who  have  passed  their  summertime  of  life 
tc  secure  employment.  Wlien  industrial  conditi.  ais  were  fairly 
stable,  the  workers  devoted  tlieir  Ir.co  tr  one  indufry  and  lived  la 
one  community.  The  changes  of  recent  years  have  dimmed  the 
hsht  and  hope  of  many  people  ju&t  past  40.  New  industries,  and 
old  industries  located  in  new  areas,  liave  preferred  younger  people. 
The  whole  proceso  has  led  to  the  premature  superannuation  of  l.irge 
numbers  of  industrial  workmen. 

Ill  health  is  a  continuing  threat  to  a  great  class  of  our  wage- 
earning  population   and  reduces  many  families  to  poverty. 

In  oiur  struggle  with  the  p<^rplexing  questions  of  unemployment 
and  old  age  the  Amencan  people  must  not  overlook  the  particular 
problem  of  dependent  childhood.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years 
the  care  of  the  underprivileged  child  has  occupied  the  center  of  the 
stage  in  our  welfare  programs.  The  Catholic  people  have  devoted 
more  of  their  resources  to  the  care  of  children  than  to  anv  other 
form  of  chanty.  I  am  stire  that  this  interest  in  the  underprivileged 
cliild  will  continue  lo  occupy  the  greatest  .space  m  the  hearts  of  all 
cf  those  engaged  m  Catholic  charity  work.  The  child  is  the  hope 
of  the  future.  Neglected  children  of  this  p<Tijd  would  grow  up 
to  plague  each  other,  and  the  Nation,  in  another  generation.  Radi- 
cal movements  concentrate  on  children  and  you'.p  people  Leaders 
cf  such  movements  know  that  the  yountJ  are  flexible  and  can  be 
molded  more  easily.  Thus  the  need  of  a  continuing  provision  for 
the  religious  and  material  well-being  of  underprivileged   children. 

The  changes  of  the  past  decade  have  brought  the  problems  of 
security  against  the  industrial  hazards  of  life  to  our  attention 
in  a  very  dramatic  way.  Within  a  few  years  we  have  become  social- 
security  cruL-tCiOUs.  That  is  why  there  has  been  raj-iid  progress  in 
social-security  legislation.  Though  It  is  as  yet  far  from  peneei. 
we  have,  through  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935.  set  up  a  Federal- 
State  system  of  old-age  assistance  under  whlcli  grants  are  now  being 
provided  for  1.838359  aged  persons  in  this  country  We  have  not 
yet  attained  our  Ideal  In  our  old-age  pension  system,  bui  we  have 
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mad'^  P'orres.s  In  thc^  Soci.'-l  Security  Act  we  have  e5:tab;i.<:hed  a 
raticnal  sys'^em  cf  c'd-aije  insurance  which  will  soon  befjin  paying 
bei.chts  to  nearly  a  millicn  people  Tlie  plans  further  add  to  "this 
old-age  infurancc  p:o.Tram  a  system  of  .survivor's  insurance  pro- 
viding protection  icr  the  widows  and  children  cf  fcr:v-oad-miliicn 
in-u.  ed  pe-scns. 

The  Social  Security  Act  has  also  provided  a  sysfem  of  unemplry- 
mcnt  compensation  which  m  the  pa.-i  2  years  has  tided  nciiiv 
S.Oir  COO  p-ople  over  temporary  unemployment. 

In  the  social-security  prcciam  our  Government  ha.^  marie  pro- 
vision  for  m.others  with  depeiu'lfnt  children  for  crippled  children 
for  the  blind,  and  for  the  plusically  incapacitated.  There  has  been 
a  great  •.  xpaiisicn  in  the  pubhc-liealth  facilities  of  the  various 
States  and  local  c.-mmunitie-.  This  program  presents  a  great 
challenge  to  leaders  and  workers  in  CathoHc  chanties.  You  have 
had  a  better  chance  cf  acquainting  yourselves  with  this  program 
than  any  otlier  group  in  the  cuiiiitry.  You  arc  giving  a  great  part 
of  y.vor  l;v"s  to  the  v.-elfare  cf  the  people  whcin  this  le.aislaticn  is 
dPfi;  nrd  to  ."^erve.  These  who  ar?  entitled  to  security  benefits,  as 
well  as  the  ••'eople  as  a  whole,  lock  to  you  for  guidance  in  the 
found  administration  of  the  program. 

While  so  much  is  at  stake  in  the  life  of  the  Nation,  you  must 
not  be  satisfied  with  limited  and  isolated  programs.  You  must 
ccn'idor  it  a  part  of  your  duty  to  main'ain  close  contact  with  the 
entire  public  program.     It  is  your  responsibility. 

The  bitter  lessons  of  the  depres-mn  h.ive  been  well  learned  We 
know  that  to  rely  solely  upon  maciiine-made  prosperity  is  to  place 
th  happmes.s  and  security  of  most  cf  our  people  in  Jeopardy.  We 
know  tli.it  when  the  nu  meninm  cf  the  ni.ichine  is  incrrased  it 
runs  roughshi  d  over  tb.e  lives  of  men  and  women.  Ten  years  aco 
the  efficiency  and  versatility  i.--f  the  productive  lorces  in  this  country 
nmozed  the  world.  We  were  hailea  as  tly.-  harbingers  of  a  ni  w  era  - 
and  we  ba-ked  in  the  glrry  of  our  mperii ntv  It  was  only  when 
cur  marvelous  machine  had  become  stalled  that  we  realized  how 
superficial  had  been  its  aecompiushm- rts.  We  were  the  wealthiest 
nation  in  the  world,  yet  mill '.ens  of  our  own  ci'izen.s  were  unedu- 
Ciited  lindernourlshed.  and  p'^orly  hovisod.  We  prcvidly  proclaimed 
our  hillion-d'  liar  (Uterprises.  but  we  were  blissiUlly  it-'ncrant  cf  the 
ffict  t'.iat  mere  tlian  hall  our  people  faced  advancing  a^te  with  no 
assurance  cf  security. 

We  confidently  announced  thfit  pover'y  had  forever  been  ban- 
ished, when  the  very  machine  eccncm.y  we  hailed  was  tr:king  away 
the  jobs  of  our  citizen'^.  We  know  now  tlie  fallacy  cf  our  earlier 
ways,  and  we  are  rese^lved  that  the  America  of  tomorrow  will  lead 
the  wrrld.  not  as  the  country  with  the  most  riches  but  as  a  nation 
cf  rnlu-htened  and  happy  people, 

Tlie  firsi  step  in  this  remaking  of  America  is  already  under  way. 
It  1."=  to  recrnstnict  the  sia'us  of  our  fellow  citi/ens  who  have  not 
vet  had  the  full  advnntaees  cf  the  living  that  America  should  pro- 
vid 

Tlie  program  already  espoused  by  our  National  Government  is 
directed  toward  the  elimination  of  the  chi"f  obstacles  in  the  lives 
of  these  und"rpr1vi!e?ed  Americans.  But  the  m.ore  important 
work  must  be  done  bv  the  chuich.  The  Government  can  improve 
hvlnr-  conditions — but  It  remains  for  the  church  to  leconstruct 
the  llve:^  of  those  Americans  We  want  not  merely  better  homes — 
we  n  ed  better  f.innlies.  Security  in  old  ape  from  the  anxieties 
of  ni.iterlal  wan*  is  a  laudable  goal  for  governmental  action — but 
we  lived  al.'o  the  inspiration  and  e.xample  of  elderly  men  and  women 
who've  lives  have  been  good. 

The  most  impressive  governmental  program  to  Improve  the  con- 
ditions of  the  poor  would  be  empty  and  ineffective,  unless  there 
were  added  to  it  the  priceless  ingredient  of  spirituality.  That  is 
why  the  church's  program  for  ■^ocial  action,  as  represented  by  this 
convention,  is  important  to  America.  The  people  themselves  have 
already  decreed  that  the  program  for  aldlnt;  the  underprivileged 
will  be  backed  by  all  the  resources  of  the  Nation.  It  remains  for 
the  chnrches  to  give  to  that  deU^rmination  the  spiritual  guidance 
that   will  raise   it  to  a  holy  crusade  for  justice. 

H.nv  heartening  it  is  to  see  in  action  at  long  last  a  government 
dedicated  to  the  principle  that  it  is  the  function  of  the  state  to 
rescue  its  citizens  from  the  misfortune  and  insecurities  of  modern 
life  We  Catholics  should  be  proud  that  the  traditions  of  our 
church,  and  the  action  of  our  own  charities,  have  prepared  us  to 
jcin  in  this  crusade.  The  encyclicals  of  our  pontiffs  have  defined 
our  obligations  to  our  underprivile<ted  brethren.  These  definitions 
are  wholly  compatible  with  the  purposes  of  our  Government.  If 
the  man  who  earns  his  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow  finds  him- 
.self  more  definitely  a  part  of  the  government  of  his  country  today, 
he  has  attained  the  dignity  which  the  teachings  of  our  religion 
have   always  proclaimed  for   him. 

If  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  afflicted,  see  new  hope  in  the 
America  of  tomorrow,  it  is  because  at  last  in  this  country  the  prin- 
ciples of  charity  have  become  the  platform  of  national  policy. 

Thus  it  is  that  humanitarian  government  in  a  free  nation  moves 
jointly  with  the  flowering  of  religious  teachings  Thus  it  is  also 
that  our  own  church,  with  other  churches,  finds  new  opportuni- 
ties to  fulfill  its  ageless  mission  of  charity.  To  this  work,  we,  as 
Americans,  and  as  Catholics,  rededicate  our  energies  and  our  ac- 
tivltiesr^and  to  the  new  and  enlightened  America,  where  none  is 
persecuted  because  of  race  or  religion,  where  none  is  oppres.sed  by 
class  or  by  dictator,  and  where  all  are  exalted  by  renewed  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  man,  we  pledge  our  allegiance  and  devotion. 
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RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   COL.    THEODORE   ROOSE\*ELT 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  radio  address 
delivered  by  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt  over  the  Mutual  Broad- 
casting System  on  October  16.  1939.  I  wish  particularly  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the.se  statements  from 
Colonel  Roosevelt's  speech: 

Make  no  mistake,  if  you  take  the  first  step  you  must  take  the  last. 
Make  no  mistake,  many  of  tho.se  who  are'  urging  the  first  ctep 
upon  us  mean  us  to  take  the  last  as  well. 

No  one  is  threatening  our  peace  under  the  embargo  as  It 
stands.  In  the  name  of  peace,  tlicrefore.  why  should  we  change 
It?  Our  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  our  American  representative 
government.  It  will  be  destroyed  if  we  engage  in  war.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  retain  the  embargo. 

• 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  grim  war  is  tearing;  Europe  today.  Our  attitude  toward  it  will 
determine  the  future  of  otir  Nation.  It  is.  therefore,  the  duty  of 
every  American,  particularly  those  in  power,  to  use  one  yardstick  to 
measure  their  decisions  and  that  yardstick  must  be  the  welfare  of 
the  Unitca  States  and  her  citizens. 

We  can  be  sure  that  if  we  don't  look  after  our  country,  nobody 
else  will. 

I  have  no  patience  with  those  who  are  always  thinking  of  the 
interests  of  other  people  and  neglecting  the  interests  of  our  people. 
They  urge  us  to  fiy  to  the  defense  of  London  and  Paris.  Who  is 
theie  in  Europe  who  wou'd  fiy  to  the  defense  of  Boston  or  Chic^i^o? 

Many  in  this  country  are  covertly  or  op<mly  urging  us  as  a  nation 
to  take  sides  m  this  war.  The  majority  of  people  urging  us  to  war- 
like acts  are  well-meaning.  Tlie  premises  from  which  they  reason, 
however,  are  entirely  wrong. 

One  group  is  those  who  have  not  become  at  heart  American  and 
who  have  a  divided  loyalty.  This  type  is  well  illustrated  by  a  man 
who  told  me  a  few  days  ago  that  he  was  75-percent  English. 

All  belonging  to  this  group  are  thinking  crooked,  because  they  are 
not  thinking  of  America  but  of  other  countries. 

Next  there  is  the  group  that  gays  that  we  must  be  prepared  to  go 
to  war  to  defend  other  democracies. 

This  is  wrong  also.  Our  mission  is  to  defend  our  American 
democracy. 

Some  22  years  ago.  with  2.000.000  other  young  Americans,  I  went 
to  a  war  in  Europe.  We  were  told  it  was  a  war  to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy;  a  war  to  end  wars.  I.  for  one.  believed  this. 
Tlieoretically  we  won  the  war.  The  condition  of  the  world  is  a 
bitter  commentary  on  the  value  of  our  victory.  Not  only  did  we 
gain  nothing  for  the  world,  but  we  hurt  ovu-selves  and  damaged 
our  own  democracy. 

Our  Ark  of  the  Covenant  in  this  country  Is  our  representative 
democracy.  It  was  shaken  by  the  last  war.  I  do  not  believe  it 
would  survive  another.  The  reasons  are  clear.  During  a  war  we 
should  have  to  adopt  a  dictatorial  form  of  government.  Tlie  eco- 
nomic chaos  following  war  would  rivet  that  dictatorship  upon  us. 

We  would  not  make  the  world  safe  for  democracy  any  more  than 
we  did  in  the  last  war.     We  would  merely  ruin  ourselves. 

Another  argument  used  by  the  people  who  believe  we  should  take 
sides  in  the  war  is  that  if  England  and  France  were  defeated.  Ger- 
many and  Russia  would  be  hammering  at  our  shores  immediately. 
Tliis  type  of  individual  is  apt  to  voice  the  old  cliche  that  it  is  the 
British  Fleet  that  Is  standing  between  us  and  Germany.  Nothing 
of  the  sort  Is  true.  The  British  Fleet  Is  standing  between  England 
and  Germany.  If  It  did  not  exist,  we  would  still  be  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  defending  ourselves  and  South  America.  Our  fleet,  not  Eng- 
land's, is  standing  between  this  hemisphere  and  Germany.  Any 
military  or  naval  man  knows  that  the  farther  a  unit  operates  from 
Its  base  the  infinitely  weaker  it  becomes.  It  would  be  an  Impossi- 
bility for  a  navy  less  than  two  or  three  times  our  strength  to  at- 
tempt to  engage  cur  vessels  near  the  shores  of  our  Nation.  Obvi- 
ously, this  being  the  case,  such  a  thing  as  an  expeditionary  force 
to  attack  us  is  unthinkable. 

We  tend  to  fear  that  which  we  do  not  know.  Therefore  many 
of  our  people  have  been  misled  into  believing  that  fleets  of  air- 
planes could  assail  us.     They  could  not.     If  we  control  the  seas 
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no  enemy  can  e'^'-abMsh  air  bases  on  this  side  c!  the  ocean .  Thev 
would  h-ive  to  attempt  to  fly  to  our  country  from  great  distances. 
The  farther  from  the  bnse  an  airplane  operates,  the  more  in- 
effective It  becomes.  Airplanes  could  not  take  off  from  a  qreat 
di-stance  and  arrive  in  this  country  carrying  .=ufflc:e:  t  bombs  to 
injure  us  and  sufficient  fuel  to  return  to  "their  ba-.  s. 

Not  only  Is  this  the  case,  but  the  power  of  airplanes  l:as  been 
preatly  exat't-erated.  General  Fuqua  of  our  armv  insperted  a  lartje 
munitions  facton.-  near  Valencia  after  the  Spanish  civil  -var.  He 
checked  the  record  which  showed  airplanes  dropped  5.551  bombs 
on  the  plant  that  covered  eight  city  blocks.  Only  21  hit.  only  6 
did  real  damage,  and  none  caused  the  plant  to  shut  down 

Neither  Franco  In  Spain  nor  the  Japanrse  in  China  were  able, 
with  control  of  the  air.  to  destroy  railroads  that  were  vital  to 
their  plans. 

With  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  to  bulwark  us.  we  can  defend  our- 
F^'.ves  from  ag^esi-lon  either  from  Europe  or  Asia,  and  we  can 
defend  South   America   as  well. 

Then  there  are  those  Americans  who  say,  'T  don't  want  to  get 
Into  war.  but  I  am  sure  we  will  be  drapn:ed  In  eventually."  Th.s 
Is  trash.  There  is  no  reason  whatsoever  that  America  need  be 
crapged  Into  war,  providing  she  makes  up  her  mind  that  she  will 
not  be. 

What  Is  more,  If  we  go  in  now  we  will  be  permanently  entangled 
In  Europe  and  will  never  be  able  to  shake  free  of  her  bitter. 
ancient  feuds      We  will  be  caught  like  a  fly  on  a  flypaper. 

I  say  our  attitude  mu.st  not  be  that  ■'we  hope  we  can  keep  the 
United  Stages  cut  of  war  "  It  mtist  be  that  we  Intend  to  keep 
the  United  States  out  of  war. 

Personally.  I  am  not  afraid  to  fight,  but  I  am  afraid  to  have  the 
American  people  fight. 

We  must  not  go  to  var.  Nobody  wins  a  war.  The  victor  loses 
as  well  as  the  vanqul.-hed. 

So  much  for  th^^se  uhi  wish  us  to  engage  in  the  conflict  or  who 
be.ieve  that  we  c.-.nnot  help  being  engaged  in  the  conHict.  I  be-, 
Ueve  them  In  the  minority.  I  believe  that  the  great  majority  of 
the  American  p'vjplc  feel  as  I  do,  and  wish  us  to  maintain  peace. 
Th.e  problem,  therefore,  is  how  best  can  we  maintain  peace 

Ttir-  law  of  the  land  today  Is  the  so-called  Embargo  Act,  prohib- 
iting the  shipment  of  mtmitions  to  all  belligerents.  Tliere*  Is  un- 
dT  consideration  a  measure  aboli:;hlnpr  this  act  and  .substituting 
for  It  the  so-called  cash  and  carry.  The  cash  and  carry  in  Us 
cs-senc"  m'^ans  that  we  will  accept  orders  from  anyone  who  will 
pay  us  spot  cash  here  In  this  country  and  transport  the  goods 
themseivs 

I  believe  that  .<ome  of  the  proponents  of  this  plan  are  tho=e  who 
would  like  to  see  the  United  States  profit  through  ord^f-s  for 
munitions.  I  believe,  however,  that  by  far  the  largest  number  of 
I's  backers  represent  Individuals  who  wish  to  help  England  and 
France  Some  say  so  honestly,  as  Senator  Norris  did.  Others  say 
so  by  inference,  a.-  H-=nry  L  Stimson  did.  S:ill  others  merely 
say  they  believe  It  to  be  the  best  way  to  maintain  peace.  I  believe 
We  should  maintain  The  embargo. 

I  do  not  believe  we  should  change  to  cash  and  carry  because 
I  believe  by  adopting  the  cash-and-carry  plan  we  are  m.oving  one 
step  toward  beine  Involved  ourselves. 

Lincoln  said  this  country  could  no^  exist  half  free  and  half  slave. 
It  could  be  said  with  equal  truth  that  we  cannot  as  a  nation  be 
neutral  and  partisan  at  the  same  moment.  We  must  be  either 
one  or  the  other. 

What  is  more.  If  we  start  being  partisan  we  have  started  down 
the  read  that  lead^  to  war.  One  step  invariably  leads  to  another. 
It  Is  impossible  to  limit  objectives.  We  theoretically  will  start  by 
selling  for  spot  cash,  then  the  cash  will  run  out  and  our  customers 
will  demand  credit.  All  those  who  are  making  money  will  then 
demand  that  credit  be  extended.  We  can  see  this  already  in  the 
90-day-credit  provision  suggested. 

We  as  a  country  will  t>e  geared  up  to  furnish  the  munitions. 
Soun  we  wHl  find  that  the  nations  buying  munitions  owe  us  a 
very  large  sum  of  money,  and  we  will  be  told  that  the  onlv  way 
to  make  our  debt  good  is  to  help  them  further.  In  that  fashion 
we  will  gradually  be  edged  over  the  precipice. 

I  call  on  historv  to  prove  my  point.  We  disapproved  of  Ger- 
many's actions  in  1914.  as  we  disapprove  of  Germany's  actions  today. 
At  the  beginning  of  hoetilitles  England  and  FYance  endeavored 
to  arrange  credits  In  this  country.  The  national  administration 
hesitated  to  give  approval,  stating  that  we  wished  to  maintain  a 
strictly  neutral  attitude  Eventually  the  administration  conceded 
the  point.  The  credits  were  granted.  Then  came  the  question  of 
the  sale  of  bonds.  Again  we  went  through  the  same  formula,  and 
again  eventually  the  administration  conceded  the  po'nt.  As  late 
as  1916  President  Wilson  won  his  election  on  the  slogan  "He  kept 
us  out  f)f  war."  All  through  this  procedure  we  were  assured  as 
each  step  was  taken  that  we  had  as  a  nation  no  Intention  of  goin<' 
further,  certainly  not  to  the  extent  of  declaring  war.  In  spite  of 
this,  only  6  months  after  the  election  had  been  won  on  the  slogan 
I  have  citPd    we  declared  war. 

At  that  time  we  were  assured  by  President  Wilson,  who  was 
undoubtedly  sincere,  that  the  war  could  not  involve  American 
troops:  merely  cur  Navy  would  be  used.  However,  we  soon  found 
ourselves  with  more  than  4,000.000  Americans  under  arm.s,  and 
half  of  that  number  overseas.  Make  no  mistake;  If  you  take  the 
first  step  you  must  take  the  last.  Make  no  mistake;  many  of 
tho.se  who  are  iKging  the  first  step  upon  las  mean  us  to  take  the 
las*  as  well. 

No  one  is  threatening  our  peace  under  this  Embargo  Act  as  It 
EtaiicU.    In  the  name  of  peace,  therefore,  why  should  we  change  it? 


If  It  needs  modification,  let  us  modify  it.  but  let  us  stand  bv  the 
principle.  Our  Ark  of  the  Covenant  is  our  American  representa- 
tive government.  It  will  Ijc  destroyed  if  we  engage  :n  a  war.  If 
we  preserve  it,  we  will  bp  a  beacon  toward  whicli  other  nations 
may  struggle  from  the  mireii  of  tyranny.  If  wo  lose  it.  the  light 
Will  have  gone  out  not  only  for  this  country  but  for  the  world. 
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'  HON.  BURTON  K.  WHEELER 

OF    MONTANA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27  ilccnslatiic  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4) 

1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  EVENING  POST  OF  OCTOBER 

2b,    1939 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared  in 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  on  October  26,  1939,  headed  "As 
the  Crow  Fiies,"  by  Ernest  L.  Myer. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  October  2G,  1939 1 

As  THE  Crow  Plies 

(By  Ernest  L.  Meyer) 

This  is  no  time  for  headline  skinunlng.     People  who  depend  on 

headlines  for  a  fair  appraisal  of  the  complex  issuis  involved  in  the 

war  abroad   a: id   our   relation   to   that   war   will   gam   an   estimate 

which  is  highly  distorted. 

The  seizure  by  the  Gt-rmaas  of  the  American  merchantman  dtu 
of  Funi  ;s  a  ca.-.e  in  point.  K.-adlines  splashed  the  ne\\s.  It 
seemed  sensational  It  seemed  unprered-nted  It  seenied  an  act 
of  r.ear  piracy  committcu  by  a  government  for  which  we  have,  and 
with  all  Justitication.  no  liking. 

It  was  only  by  as^^iduou^.  reading  into  the  long  body  of  the  story, 
however,  that  cnother  fact  came  to  light.  Th..  Maritime  Commis- 
sion official  at  Washington,  who  confirmed  Germany  ,s  se.zure  of  the 
[  United  States  vessel,  admitted — after  questioning  by  r-'porters — 
,  that  'the  British  Government  was  at  present  holding  four  or  five 
American-flag  merchant  ships,  thrte  of  them  reportedly  in  the 
English  Channel." 

ErrPPRESSION    BT    STRESS 

I  And  here  is  the  amazing  aspect  of  the  case:  The  seizure  by  En^- 
I  land  of  "four  of  five  American-flag  merchant  ships"  was  not  even 
I  announced  by  the  Maritime  Commission  or  any  other  aeency  in 
Washington.  But  when  one  American  merchant  ship  was  taken  by 
I    the  Germans  the  news  made  screaming  headlines. 

The  headlines  will  be  remembered.  The  casual  "follow-up"  story 
of  Great  Britain's  holding  of  five  American  vessels  will  not. 

This  Is  not  a  case  of  actual  news  suppression.  Yet  it  might  be 
called  a  kind  of  suppression  by  stress.  That  Is,  by  exploiting  sensa- 
tionally one  angle  of  the  story  and  subordinating  the  other,  the  act 
of  Germany  stood  out  as  a  heinous  and  unique  offense 

This  type  of  suppression  is  extremely  dangerous.  It  operated  to 
draw  us  into  the  last  war.  What  stands  out  in  memory  Is  the 
Lusitania  case  and  the  German  submarine  "schreckllchkelt."  What 
we  forget  Is  that  Great  Britain  destroyed  more  neutral  trade  and 
confiscated  m.ore  American  property  than  did  the  Germans.  What 
we  forget  Is  that  up  to  our  declaration  of  war  Germany  torpedoed 
only  one  American  bout,  the  Gul flight,  with  the  loss  of  American 
lives. 

We  forget  these  facts  because  the  newspapers  of  the  day  did  not 
stress  them,  and  It  takes  Impartial  history  a  long  time  to  catch  up. 
And  the  newspapers  of  our  day  are  falling  into  the  same  pattern. 
Thus  headline  skimming  yields  but  a  distorted  picture  of  events, 
and  you  who  are  interested  In  remaining  neutral  must  dig  deep  for 
neutral  news. 

"THIS   IS   MY   WAR   WORK" 

This  distorted  picture  is  abetted  by  word  of  mouth  as  well  as  by 
the  press.  The  Dies  committee  has  made  much  of  Communist  and 
Nazi  propaganda  peddlers  in  America.  Mr.  Dies  demands  their  regis- 
tration, to  whl'-h  no  one  can  object.  Very  well,  then  why  not  also 
register  propaganda  peddlers  like  Alfred  Duff  Cooper,  former  First 
Lord  of  the  British  Admiralty,  who  has  arrived  here  for  a  lecture 
tour? 

Mr.  Duff  Cooper  Is  here  as  a  recruiting  sergeant  for  the  Allies  and 
to  try  and  nudge  us  into  war.  He  has  not  said  so  in  so  many  words, 
but  his  wife,  the  former  Lady  Diana  Manners,  who  came  with  him 
and  will  accompany  him  on  his  tour,  was  asked  whether  she  was 
doing  any  war  work.    She  laughed  and  said:  "This  is  my  war  work." 

It  is  charming  tliat  she  can  laugh  it  off.    We  can't. 
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Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 
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OF 


HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH 

OF  M.\SSACHr.<KITS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  October  27  (legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  October  4), 

1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   EXTENSION   MAGAZINE 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  portion  of  an  editorial  wTittcn  by  Managing  Editor  S.  A. 
Biildus  and  published  in  the  November  issue  of  the  Extension 
Magazine,  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  be  printed  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  portion  of  the  editorial  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Extension  Magazine   of  November   1939 J 
The  Time  Has  Come 

On  October  2  Senator  Pittman  submitted  the  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 306.  entitled  ■•Neutr;:lity  Act  of  1939."  to  Ccngresi.  It  is 
known  as  the  administration  bill,  and  in  it  are  incorporated  the 
vii-ws  and  wishes  of  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  of  State 
Hull  The  President  has  called  Congess  into  extraordinary  session 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  enacting  the  bill  into  law. 

It  i::.  possible  that  before  what  is  written  here  appears  in  print, 
action,  favorable  or  unfavorable,  may  have  been  taken  by  Congress. 
But  even  so,  dl.•^cu.ssion  of  s(ime  of  its  essential  features  is  oppor- 
tune and  important,  for  I  do  not  recall  any  bill  in  the  past  25 
years  that  had  so  many  fateful  implications  for  the  American 
pecple;  nor  a  bill  that  contained  so  many  confu.sed  points — so 
many  an^^les.  .so  many  contradictions,  so  many  obscurities  and 
"fAis'ific.itions"  Needless  to  say,  I  cannot  enter  upon  a  discus- 
sion of  the  bill  In  its  entirety,  I  can  at  most  touch  briefly  on  a 
few  of  the  more  vital  points. 

To  begin  with,  th?  President  and  the  Secretary  of  State  have  de- 
clared that  If  the  Pittman  bill  becomes  law  it  will  keep  the  United 
S'ates  out  of  the  present  European  war.  That  may  be  their  honest 
brlif-f,  a  belief  from  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  dissent.  Nor  am 
I  .done  in  this  dls.sent;  for  a  formidable  number  of  Senators  and 
Congressmen  are  on  record  as  being  oppv)s>'d  to  the  bill,  basing  their 
opj)()sition  on  an  equally  honest  belief  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of 
1939  Instead  of  ketping  us  out  of  the  European  war  will  inevitably 
help  to  put  us  into  the  war.  For,  if  tlie  truth  m.ust  be  told,  the 
bill  offered  is  not  a  neutrality  bill:  its  apparent  motive  and  un- 
disguised purpose  are  to  enable  the  Lnlted  States  to  aid  and  abet 
the  one  s:de  (Great  Biitain  and  France)  as  against  the  other 
(Germany  and  its  potential  allies).  There  can  be  no  doubt  on  that 
.■-core,  fur  the  President  of  the  United  Stales,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  the  author  of  the  bill  and  its  proponents  have  practically  ad- 
mitted this;  and.  had  I  the  time,  I  could  advance  an  overwhelming 
array  of  unneutral  actions  and  utterances  that  would  prove  this 
conclusively. 

WHAT  IS    NEUTRALITY? 

In  international  law  neutrality  is  defined  as  "the  complete  ab- 
stention of  a  state  from  giving  material  aid  or  encouragement  to 
either  belligerent  in  an  existing  war.  Legally,  a  neutral  state  Is  a 
friend  to  both  belligerents  and  endeavors  to  maintain  peaceful 
relations  with  each     *     •     •." 

"Among  the  obligations  of  a  negative  character  resting  upon 
neutrals  may  be  mentioned  the  duty  of  abstaining  from  furnishing 
money,  ships,  troops,  or  munitions  to  either  belligerents  •  •  *." 
(The   New  International  Encyclopedia.) 

How  do  the  commentators  on  international  law  define  neutrality? 

Let  it  be  understood  that  I  am  not  posing  as  one  deeply  versed  in 
the  subject  of  international  law.  I  have  some  volumes  dealing  with 
the  subject  In  my  library,  and  every  now  and  then  when  a  question 
arises  which  makes  it  necessary  that  I  consult  such  books  I  give 
whatever  time  I  can  to  their  perusal  and  study.  Thus  I  have  gone 
over  some  of  the  volumes  of  John  Bassett  Moore,  LL.  D.,  who  is 
rightly  considered  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  scholarly  American 
commentators  on  international  law.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write 
volume  'VII  of  his  monumental  Dicre.st  on  International  Law.  This 
one  volume  alone  contains  1109  pages  and  is  an  exhaustive  treatise 
on  all  questions  involved  in  the  present  "neutrality"  legislation: 
W'ar,  maritime  war,  contraband,  blockade,  neutrality,  etc. 

Another  work  that  has  intrigued  me  is  the  Treatise  on  Interna- 
tional Law,  by  L.  Oppenheim,  M.  A  ,  LL.  D.,  'Whewell  professor  of 
International  law  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  a  member  of  the 
Institute  of  In'ernational  Law  and  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Jurisprudence  at  Madrid.  The  volume  before  me  as  I 
WTlte  is  volume  II  (710  pager),  entitled  "War  and  Neutrality" 
(2d  ed  ),  published  in  1912  (I  understand  that  a  later  edition 
(revised)  has  been  published.  But,  even  so,  I  prefer  the  earlier 
work,  for  the  reason  that  it  was  written  before  the  League  of  Nations 
tried  to  create  a  new  world  order  and  establish  new  principles  of 
international  law.) 


Oppenheim's  definition  of  neutrality  makes  a  nice  distinction  be- 
tween international  law  and  internati6nal  politics: 

"Such  states  as  do  not  take  part  in  a  v.ar  between  other  states 
are  neutrals.  The  term  'neutrality'  is  derived  from  the  Latin  neuter. 
Neutrality  may  be  defined  as  the  attitude  of  impartiality  adopted 
by  third  States  toward  belligerents  and  .recognized  by  belligerents, 
such  attitude  creating  rights  and  duties  bctueen  the  impartial 
States  and  the  belligerents.  Whether  or  not^  third  state  will  adopt 
and  preserve  an  attitude  of  impartiality  during  war  is  not  a  matter 
for  international  law,  but  for  international  politics"  (p.  361). 
(Italics  Oppenheim's.) 

"The  question  of  remaining  neutral  or  not  is.  In  the  absence  of 
a  treaty  stipulating  otherwise,  one  of  policy  and  not  of  law." 
(P.  362.) 

(Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen  over  the  subject  of  neutrality  could  be 
cleared  up  if.  Instead  of  prating  about  international  law,  we 
would  call  the  thing  by  Its  right  name — "International  politics." 
That  is  the  crux  of  the  whole  question  and  should  be  insisted 
upon  by  all  debaters.) 

Generally  speaking.  In  International  law,  the  act  of  supplying 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  parties  to  an  armed  confilct 
Is  considered  an  unneutral  act.  The  following  few  passages  from 
John  Bassett  Moore's  Digest  of  International  Law  not  only  stress 
the  unneutrality  of  selling  war  materials  of  whatever  kind  to 
belligerents,  but  also  set  forth  that  individuals  engaging  In  such 
traffic  place  themselves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and  forfeit  the 
protection  of  their  governments. 

"The  supply  of  materials  of  war,  .such  as  arms  and  ammunition, 
to  either  party  to  an  armed  confilct.  although  neutral  governments 
are  not  obliged  to  prevent  it,  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the  indi- 
viduals who  engage  In  It  a  participation  in  hostilities,  and  as  such  is 
confessedly  an  unneutral  act.  Should  the  government  of  the  In- 
dividual itself  supply  such  articles.  It  would  clearly  depart  from  Its 
position  of  neutrality.  The  private  citizen  undertakes  the  business 
at  his  own  risk,  and  against  this  risk  his  government  cannot  assure 
him  protection  without  making  itself  a  party  to  his  unneutral 
act.     •     •     • 

"Says  Kent:  'The  principal  restriction  which  the  law  of  nations 
Imposes  on  the  trade  of  neutrals  is  the  prohibition  to  furnish  the 
belligerent  parties  with  warlike  stores  and  other  articles  which  are 
directly  auxiliary  to  warlike  purposes." 

"  'If  the  neutral  (government) ,'  says  Woolsey,  'should  send  powder 
or  balls,  cannons  or  rifles,  this  would  be  a  direct  encouragement  of 
the  war.  and  so  a  departure  from  a  neutral  position  •  •  •  " 
(vol.  VII.  p.  749). 

THE   ARMS    EMBARGO 

The  pivotal  point  of  the  Administration's  "neutrality"  bill  Is 
the  sale  and  shipment  of  materials  to  belligerents.  Under  the  pres- 
ent neutrality  law  the  President  is  required  to  place  an  embargo 
on  the  exportation  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war 
to  nations  at  war  with  each  other.  He  wants  the  embargo  re- 
moved. Lifting  the  embargo  and  substituting  what  is  popularly 
called  a  "cash  and  carry"  plan  (or,  as  the  Pittman  bill  provides, 
credit  and  carrj-)  would  theoretically  leave  the  United  States 
free  to  sell  war  goods,  not  only  arms,  munitions,  and  implements 
of  war,  but  all  kinds  of  materials  and  accessories  entering  Into 
the  conduct  or  pursuit  of  a  war,  to  both  belligerents.  Actually, 
and  since  we  know  for  certain  that  only  one  of  the  belligerents 
could,  or  would  under  existing  conditions,  buy  such  goods  from 
us  and  carry  same  home  in  its  own  ships  in  comparative  safety — 
it  requires  no  stretch  of  the  Imagination  to  see  that  the  whole 
proposal  is  a  rather  one-sided  arrangement. 

But  waving  that  aside,  assuming  for  the  moment  that  It  were 
possible  to  sell  successfully  to  both  belligerents,  where  does  that 
leave  the  President,  who  has  repeatedly  declared  that  he  hates 
war,  and  that  he  wants  to  travel  the  road  that  leads  to  peace? 
May  I  remind  the  President  that  the  road  that  leads  to  peace  is 
not  strewn  with  dragon's  teeth?  I  find  it  hard  to  understand 
how  one  can  proclaim  himself  an  apostle  of  peace  and  in  the 
same  breath  insist  that  he  be  free  to  send  arms,  munitions,  and 
Implements  of  war  to  both  (or,  more  accurately  speaking,  to  one) 
of  the  belligerents.    It  doesn't  make  sense. 

•  •••••• 

CASH  AND   CARRY 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  present  (Pittman)  bill  is  to  sell 
anything.  Including  arms,  munitions,  implements  of  war,  mate- 
rials, and  accessories  to  any  belligerents  on  condition  that  the 
parties  Involved  pay  cash  for  the  goods  purchased  (even  giving 
them  90  days'  credit)  and  carry  the  goods  purchased  away  in  their 
own  ships.  It  is  to  be  observed  here  that  the  legislation  called  for 
by  the  Pittman  "neutrality"  bill  (to  enact  which  the  President 
convoked  Congress  Into  extra  session  as  soon  as  the  present  Euro- 
pean war  had  begun),  specifically  covers  definite  belligerents — 
namely.  Great  Britain  and  France  on  the  one  side,  and  Germany 
(and  potentially  Russia  and  Italy)  on  the  other.  We  will  sell  to 
both  these  warring  groups,  saj's  the  bill,  in  effect;  we  will  not 
discriminate;  therefore  we  claim  that  we  are  neutral. 

But  actually,  as  It  would  work  out,  and  as  the  President  and 
Secretary  of  State  well  know — only  one  side  (Great  Britain  and 
Prance)  would  be  in  a  position  to  take  advantage;  and  therefore 
we  will  be  unneutral. 

This  seeming  distinction  could  be  argued  at  great  length,  for 
which,  however,  I  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  spsw^.  Instead 
I  choose  to  quote  a  few  relevant  paiagraphs  from  Oppenheim's 
International  Law^ 
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"The  duty  cf  impartiality  must  preven'  a  neu'ral  from  Eupplying 
bPlI;gfr>Mts  with  arms,  ammunition,  vessels,  and  military  provi- 
sions. And  It  m.atti  rs  not  whether  such  supply  takts  place  for 
money  or  gra'uitously.  A  neutral  who  sold  arn^.s  and  ammun'tion 
to  a  be;iii:erei:t  at  a  profit  would  violate  his  duty  of  impartiality, 
as  al'^o  would  one  who  transferred  such  arms  and  amm.uaition  to 
a  belligerent  as  a  prrs-'nt.  ITiis  is  a  .settled  rule  so  far  as  direct 
tran-actions  repa.-dmg  such  supply  between  belligerents  and  neu- 
trals are  concerned"  (p.  426). 

Again: 

"If  a  state  remains  neutral,  it  violates  its  impartiality  by  furnish- 
ing a  belligerent  with  troops  or  men-of-war.  And  it  matters  not 
whether  a  neutral  renders  such  assistance  to  one  of  the  beHigercn''s 
or  to  both  alike.  Whereas  Convention  V  decs  not  mention  the 
furni-shins^  of  trcxips  to  belhgerent.s  on  the  part  of  neutrals,  article 
6  rf  Cot!vention  XIII  enacts  that  'the  supply,  in  any  manner,  di- 
recMy  or  indirectly,  by  a  neutral  power  to  a  belligerent  power,  of 
warships,  ammunition,  or  war  material  of  any  kind  whatever,  is 
forbidden'  "  (p.  389) , 

A -,£.1111 : 

"Since  neutrality  Is  an  attitude  of  impartiality,  it  excludes  such 
assistance  and  succor  to  one  of  the  belligerents  as  is  detrimental 
to  the  other  and.  further,  such  injurie.s  to  tiie  one  as  bonefiL  the 
other.  But  it  reqviires,  on  the  other  hand,  active  measure's  from 
neutral  states.  For  neutrals  must  prevent  belligerents  from  mak- 
ing use  of  their  neutral  territories  and  ui  their  resources  fur  mili- 
tary and  naval  purposes  during  the  war.  This  concerns  not  only 
actual  fighting  en  neutral  territories,  but  also  transport  of  troops. 
war  materials,  and  provisions  for  the  troops,  the  fitting  out  of 
men-of-war  and  privateers,  the  activity  of  prize  courts,  and  the 
like."     (P.  362.) 

"Neutrals  in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  belligerents  what- 
ever belligerents  choose  to  buy.  The  principal  exceptions  to  this 
rule"  (I  shall  state  only  the  one  exception  which  is  ad  rem)  "that 
neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  belligerent  what  they  refuse  to  sell 
to  the  other     •      *      *."      (John  Bassett  Moore,  vol.  VII.  p.   1108.) 

Now  under  the  proposed  "neutrality"  legislation  we  declare  our- 
selves ready  to   sell    to  both   belligerents;    knowing    however,   that 
only  one  belligerent  can  take  home  the  goods  bought  from  us. 
••••••  »^ 

WHT? 

Why,  then,  if  It  doesn't  make  any  difTerence  one  way  or  an- 
other; if.  whether  we  pass  or  do  not  pass  the  Pittman  so-called 
"neutrality"  bill.  Great  Britain  and  France  (keeping  the  present 
war  in  mind)  will  be  able  by  hook  or  by  crook  to  avail  themselves 
cf  our  reso'ir^es  and  stoves  of  goods,  should  anyone  be  opposed  to 
the  legislation  demanded  by  the  administration? 

To  that  question  there  are  several  answers: 

•  *••••• 

To  my  way  of  thlnklnst.  this  Is  the  most  Important  point  at  this 
time:  If  we  enact  the  Pittman  bill  Into  law  it  Is  equivalent  to 
serving  notice  nn  one  of  the  be'lls^erents  in  Europe  (Great  Britain 
Rnd  France)  that  we  are  on  their  side.  It  will  encourage  them 
to  continue  the  present  war.  confident  that,  at  the  crucial  moment, 
wo  will  come  to  their  help  by  .sending  an  army  to  help  them  cioish 
the  aggressors — which,  by  that  time,  may  be  not  only  Germany  but 
also  Russia. 

Our  best  contribution  to  peace  in  Europe  :s  to  let  Great  Britain 
and  France  know  that  they  need  expect  no  help  of  any  kind  from 
us.  And  this  we  can  do  by  keeping  the  embargo  on  the  shipment 
of  all  war  materials  of  whatever  kind. 

By  insisting  that  the  embargo  be  lifted  and  that  we  adopt  a 
"cash  (or  cr<.d;t)  and  carry  plan"  President  Roosevelt  is  like  a  man 
who.  holding  a  flaming  torch  in  his  hand,  rushes  into  a  powder 
magazine  to  look  for  a  leak  in  a  gas  pipe.  That  sentence  may  sound 
screwy,  for  It  is  more  than  likely  that  there  are  no  gas  pipes  in 
powder  magazines.  But  I  will  let  It  stand,  because  it  conveys  the 
idea  of  an  inevitable  and  terrific  explosion — and  that's  the  one 
thing  I  want  to  emphasize.     An  inevitable  and  terrific  explosion! 
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ARTICLE    BY   DAVID  S.   MUZZEY 


Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  so  much  has  been  said  dur- 
ing the  coui.sc  of  this  df-bute  about  freedom  of  the  pres.s, 
democracy,  and  various  other  matters,  that  I  desire  to  in- 
sert in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  written  by 


Prof.  David  S.  Muzzey,  professor  of  American  history  at 
Columbia  University,  which  was  published  in  the  New  York 
Times  Magazine  of  January  22.  1939.  The  article  is  entitled 
"All  Is  Not  Lost  in  the  Pi^ht  for  Democracy." 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times  Magazine  of  January  22.   1939) 

ALL  IS  NOT  LOST  IN  THE  FIGHT  FOR  DKMOCR.ICY-  TUK  DAWN  WILL  COME. 
S.\YS  A  HL'.TOr.IAN:  AND  THE  MOl.r  WE  K.1.VL  F.MTH  THE  SOONER  IT 
WILL    BREAK 

(By    David    S.    Muzzey.    prtifessor   of    American    history,    Columbia 

University  I 

T\-.c  score  of  years  which  have  passed  since  the  armistice  and  the 
Treaty  cf  Versailles,  that  vain  attempt  to  found  h'.-tine;  peace  i  n  the 
basis  of  injustice,  hav.'  been  a  dismal  period  m  the  histcjiy  cf 
mankind.  Repeated  honest  cffivrts  cf  men  cf  good  -Aill  to  i.ub.-tltuic 
co(  p.ratMn  fur  CLUifliet.  order  for  confu.slcjii.  and  a  sense  of  security 
for  persi.^tent  trepidUion  have  been  thwarted  at  every  turn  Dis- 
armament conferences  have  degenerated  into  "fencing  matches" 
between  the  participating  nations,  each  of  which  has  been  bent  on 
ga:nin'-'  th-  miximum  concession  to  stLn^jthen  its  own  posit. en  in 
the  stri:g,'le  which  they  uli  speak  of  as  hypothetical  while  they 
really  believe  it  to  be  inevitable.  Engagnd  in  an  enierpris*^  o.-^ten- 
sibly  t(,  ei. courage  peace,  they  have  actually  been  eoneerr.ed  with 
their  prei-arations  to  meet  war.  The  re.-ulthas  b"eii  the  cun-taiit 
tnlarc^ement  of  armies  and  navies,  with  a  fivcft  Id  increment  n  niili- 
tary  e.xpjnditure-  '.mce  th*^  pre-war  day:- 

Primarily  to  buttress  their  military  strength,  the  nations  have 
adopted  "autarchic"  devices  as  dt-;tructive  cf  President  Wilson'3 
third  point,  the  removal  of  economic  barriers  to  international  trade, 
as  the  feverish  military  programs  are  destructive  of  the  ftiurth  point 
of  reducing  national  armaments  to  the  lov^-est  level  consistent  with 
domestic  .'^afety.  High  tariff  walls.  Imptirt  restrictions,  quotas,  em- 
bargoes, currency  manipulation,  and  similar  short -sightec  inter- 
ferences with  the  free  flow  of  good.-,  and  credit  have  wrought  havoc 
with  international  trade  and  finance,  m  an  era  m  whicii  the  au- 
tarchic nation  is  as  anachronistic  as  the  feudal  manor  .science, 
technology,  rapid  communication,  mass  production,  and  the  de- 
mand for  evcr-widcnmg  markets  have  m.ide  of  the  world  a  vast 
ec<  n  imic  complex  in  which  political  isolation  can  only  recct  as  a 
boomerang  against  the  nation  which  attempts  to  practice  it. 

Obviously,  we  are  facing  u  crisis.  But  facing  crises  has  been  the 
lot  c:f  man  ever  since  civilization  began  its  lung,  ijainful,  f.nd  oft- 
interrtipted  upward  march  from  the  Paleolithic  le/f  Ii  the  present 
crisis  seems  "so  particular  '  and  fateful  to  us.  it  is  because  we  are 
living  in  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century  and  not  in  the  days 
of  confusion  and  welter  of  Impredicabilities  wiuc'.i  followed  the 
break-up  cf  Alexander  the  Great's  em.pire.  or  in  the  darknc>s  whkh 
descended  upon  the  world  with  the  eclipse  of  R  ;man  po^ver  and 
civilization,  or  amid  the  devastation  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War  in 
Germany,  or  in  the  troubled  years  when  liberal  Europe  lay  prostrate 
and  paralyzed  under  the  iron  heel  of  the  Corsioan  tyrant. 

Naturally,  the  evils  with  which  we  have  to  grnpple  loon  more 
portentous  than  those  which  we  read  about  in  history,  jus'-  as  the 
girding  for  an  impendlr.g  conflict  dims  the  memory  of  an  accom- 
plished vlctorv'.  This  is  in  no  wise  to  minimu-e  the  scr  ousnesa 
of  the  present  cris:s.  We  must  face  without  blinking  or  burking 
the  dl'^mal  facts:  the  Treaty  of  Versailks  sitbotaneU;  the  lourteen 
points  erased;  the  League  of  Nations  flouted  and  deserted  by 
nation  after  nafion;  democracy  derided  by  Its  ft,es  and  doubted  by 
many  of  'ts  friends;  the  ideal  of  cillective  srcur.ty  yielding  to  an 
intensified  reliance  upon  national  stlf-suffleiency;  "  international 
trade  and  finance  thrown  into  utter  confusion;  hate,  gieeci.  jjerse- 
cution  and  war  erected  into  avowed  and  boa.^tod  national  policies; 
in.' tead  of  a  world  made  safe  for  democracy,  democracy  desperately 
seeking  to  make  itself  safe  in  the  world. 

It  is  not  th"  purpose  of  this  article  to  enter  into  corr  petition 
with  the  hordes  of  writers  and  speakers  who  are  advocating  spe- 
cific political  or  economic  policies  for  the  remedy  of  the  distress- 
ing situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves,  or  to  discu.ss  the  relative 
merits  cf  the  conflicting  policies  advocated:  Cooperation  Dr  Isola- 
tion; neutrality  legislation  or  Presidential  prerogative;  reciprocal 
trade  pacts  or  the  most-favored-natlon  principle;  nation. ili?atlon 
of  the  munitions  Industry  or  Immunity  of  the  "merchants  of 
death"  from  Gcvornment  interference:  the  "quarantining"  of  pes- 
tiferous nations  or  the  drawing  of  a  "cordon  sanitaire"  arcund  our 
own. 

These  are  all  problems  of  great  moment,  and  we  must  all  agree 
that  they  demand  the  deepest  thinking  of  the  most  enlightened 
leaders  that  we  can  find  and  follow.  But,  leaving  on  one  side 
these  highly  important  questions,  let  us  direct  our  thougtit  to  an 
aspect  of  }he  present  situation  which  has  received  far  too  little 
attention  Ln  the  excitement  of  voices  cr,-ing  lo!  here  and  lo!  there, 
but  which '^nevertheless  is  of  fundamental  import  for  any  concrete 
plan  or  policy  advanced,  namely,  the  moral  effect  of  tiie  present 
crisis  on  the  American  people. 

Some  years  agi  the  eminent  philosopher  Alfred  N.  Whitehead 
used  the  phrase  "the  climate  of  opinion"  to  define  the  mental 
and  moral  atmo.^phere  in  which  a  given  society  lives.  That  at- 
mosphere for  the  present  generation  has  been  a  miasmic  one, 
propagating  the  germs  of  pes.Mmism  and  defeaiiNm.  One  scarcely 
meets  a  man  who  is  not  a  prey  to  gloom  and  fear. 

The  b\irden  of  our  dinner  conver.sation  is  the  hopelefisness  of 
the    present    outlook.     Impending    disaster    Is    accepted    wltli    a 
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fatal'sm  tempered  with  a  reluctant  ?:ch.  and  we  "sperik  ci  the 
coming  war  as  of  the  ccimmg  winter  "  "  Our  courage  dwindles,  in 
the  simile  of  Lord  Morley  to  a  puny  hope  that  things  may  be 
better  fhiverirc  b.s:de  the  gigantic  conviction  that"  they'  are 
bound  to  be  worse  The  contagion  cf  pessimism  spreads  like  a 
scourge  of  influenza  or  choler.i.  or.  m  the  words  of  an  eld  Greek 
ph:k^opher.  "like  contagion  among  sheep  " 

The  multlttide.  unfortified  by  the  prophylaxis  cf  calm  reascn 
or  historical  perspective,  fiills  into  the  fallacv  that  we  are  living 
in  th.e  wcr.-t  possible  cf  worlds  They  ta'.k  freely  of  the  "return 
to  barbarism"  and  the  "collapse  of  civilization""  They  do  not 
read  Spengler.  but  they  are  nevertheless  unconscious  disciples  of 
the  prophet  of  the  "Decline  of  the  West." 

Yet  no  set-back,  however  sericus.  to  any  particular  diplomatic 
dnnarche  or  project  cf  political  reform  or  economic  recovery  Is  so 
disi\strous  as  the  weakening  of  faith  in  the  worth  whileness  of  the 
ffTort  Fcr  faith,  which  is  but  another  name  Icr  courage,  ts  still 
"the  substance  cf  things  hoped  for  and  the  evidence  "cf  things 
ur.st^en  '  If  the  infection  cf  a  ccnformmg  cowardice  is  allowed  to 
spread  to  those  whose  talents  mark  them  for  leadership,  instead  of 
the  courage  of  the  latter  comrrrunicating  itself  to  the  people  at 
large,  then  we  shall  indeed  take  the  downward  path.  Above 
even  the  sore  need  fcr  wise  coun."^!  m  the  present  crisis  is  the 
need  for  a  courageous  spirit.  All  great  ages,  said  Emerson,  have 
been  ages  of  faith  For  faith,  or  courage,  is  creative,  while  despair 
15  always  destructive 

Nor  is  this  faith  mere  pollyanna-lsm  or  wishful  thinking,  except 
it  be  divorced  from  a  frank  recognition  of  the  realities  of  cur 
situation  and  an  honest  effort  to  better  that  situation.  "Faith 
withcut  works  is  dead."  becau.se  it  is  out  of  work  that  faith  is 
born  When  value  is  denied  to  human  endeavor  all  other  values 
turn  to  naught,  desire  fails,  and  the  grasshopper  becomes  a  burden. 

History  offers  us  many  a  sad  example  of  uuch  let-down  in  social 
micrale  Take,  for  instance,  the  j^eriod  following  the  death  of 
Alexander  the  Great  (already  alluded  to),  to  which  Prof.  Gilbert 
Murray  applies  the  apt  slogan  of  "the  failure  of  nerve."  The 
Greeks  inaugurated  the  age  of  reason  with  the  Ionian  physicists 
and  the  Attic  philosophers,  dramatists,  and  historians,  confident 
that  the  sec.-ets  cf  Nature,  the  duty  of  man.  the  model  structure 
of  the  state,  and  even  the  attainment  of  the  divine  harmony  of  the 
gocd.  the  beautiful,  and  the  true  were  to  be  found  tlirough  the 
assiduous  cultivation  of  the  intellect. 

Their  creative  work  in  the  centuries  from  Tliales  to  Aristotle  <s 
a  priceless  heritage  and  "an  everlasting  possession."  But,  when 
their  creative  faith  bogged  down  into  the  Hellenisiic  Age.  reason 
gave  way  to  supersti'icn.  fickle  Fortune  was  enthroned  as  a  goddess, 
the  standards  of  culture  and  the  canons  of  art  were  debased,  and 
there  followed  one  of  those  dips  in  the  curve  of  human  progress 
which  have  always  waited  for  upward  rectification  upon  the  reccvcrj- 
of  .-ocial  morale  , 

Here  let  us  not  allow  our  tendency  to  rationalization  to  tempt 
us  to  put  the  cart  before  the  horse  and  confuse  cause  and  e3ect. 
Our  history  textbooks  speak  of  the  barbarian  invasions,  for  ex- 
ample, as  a  cause  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  whereas,  in  truth,  the  fall 
of  RomiC — its  loss  of  civic  virtue,  its  social  corruption,  its  financial 
deir.oraliziition — was  the  cause  of  the  barbarian  invasions.  So 
individuals  and  nations  lay  the  flattering  unction  to  their  souls 
that  their  failure  are  due  to  the  very  circumstances  which  their 
ov.n  moral  apathy  has  engendered. 

Can  any  sane  man  doubt  today  that  the  depression  under  which 
we  have  been  suffering  for  a  decade  is  no  visitation  of  inscrutable 
fate,  but  the  predictable  (and.  indeed,  sporadically  predicted)  result 
of  an  orgy  of  materialistic  intoxication,  ruthless  exploitation,  and 
reckless  speculaticn  that  will  forever  brand  the  nineteen  twenties, 
for  all  their  bull  markets  and  boasted  conquest  of  poverty,  as  one 
cf  the  m.ost  disgraceful  decades  in  American  histcn,-?  The  pen- 
dulum swings  from  the  fatalism  of  inevitable  progress  to  the 
fatalism  of  irremediable  disaster;  and  both  are  equally  unjustifiable 
by  the  experience  of  history  and  corrosive  of  the  supreme  human 
function  of  an  intelligently  directed  will.  Life  is  conditioned,  to 
be  sure,  but  it  Is  not  fated.  Every  moment,  no  matter  how 
heavily  weighted  with  the  inheritance  of  past  follies,  is  a  new 
start  And  it  is  not  only  a  myopic  but  a  craven  attitude  to  let 
the  fellies  of  the  past  paralyze  the  courage  and  initiative  of  the 
present. 

Let  us  face  the  worst.  What  has  been  done  Is  lrrev(x;able.  Not  a 
line  of  the  past  can  be  erased.  Manchuria,  Ethiopia,  Spain,  China, 
Austria.  Czechoslovakia — the  dismal  record  Is  there.  But  It  Is  due 
to  the  ignorance,  timidity,  and  faithlessness  of  men  that  we  are 
afflicted  with  our  present  evils,  and,  by  the  same  token,  we  shall  be 
delivered  from  them  by  the  wisdom  and  courage  of  men. 

If  the  prospect  for  peace  looks  dark,  there  is  all  the  more  call 
for  redoubling  the  efforts  for  peace.  If  oiu-  complicated  economic 
and  social  structure  puts  a  heavier  strain  on  the  girders  of  democ- 
racy, that  is  no  reason  for  abandoning  democracy,  but  the  most 
cogent  argument  for  strengthening  the  girders.  We  believe  that, 
with  all  Its  faults,  democracy  is  the  best  form  of  government  that 
the  world  has  known,  and  the  only  one  that  holds  the  promise  of 
the  free  development  of  human  personality  and  the  realization  of 
the  great  society  of  peaceable  and  progressive  nations. 

Certainly  we  are  not  going  to  abandon  the  noble  experiment  of 
democratic  government  at  the  bidding  of  bullies,  who  have  no  more 
understanding  of  what  democracy  really  means  than  to  call  It,  as 
Hitler  does,  "a  ludicrous  chicken  farm  where  everybody  cackles." 
or  to  shout  with  Mussolini  that  "'the  plain  truth  is  that  men  are 
tired  of  liberty,"  and  that  the  restless  and  hardy  youth  of  today 
want  to  "pass  over  the  decayed  corpse  ol  the  Goddess  of  Liberty"  to 


"order,  hierarchy,  war.  and  g'.cry  ""  That  is  net  "the  r'.a.n  triith." 
bu:  sn  outrs-gecus  he.  devis-ed  to  tlircw  dust  :n  the"  eyes  of  the 
multitude,  so  that  they  may  blindly  fo'.lcw  the  '  pied"  p,-^cr<  t' 
hysteria"   and  servilely  support  the  incrd.nate  ambiticns  cf  :'yran:s 

Now  lust  because  life  is  conditioned  (though  not  fated  .-.  cer- 
tain amount  of  adjustment  to  the  conditions  facing  us  is  necvss.'\rr 
Idciis  may.  and  siiculd.  move  m  the  upper  air  of  tiicory:  but  poli- 
cies must  be  devised  and  executed  to  meet  the  complex  situation 
of  the  moment  Hen^^e  we  have  to  do  many  things,  from  a  short- 
tim.e  pcint  cf  view,  which,  from  the  long-lime  pcmt  of  view  of  our 
ideals,  we  disapprove  and  deplore. 

Compromise  is  a  word  cf  unpleasant  ccnnotation:  but  Lincoln 
was  a  wiser  leader  than  Garrison  in  a  former  great  crisis  of  our 
Nation  To  take  the  most  conspicuous  example  cf  this  enforced 
compromise,  we  vote  a  war  budget  cf  a  billion  dollars,  while  we 
abhor  war  as  a  relic  cf  barbarism.  At  a  cost  which  would  go  far 
toward  stamping  out  the  white  plague  or  furnishing  comfcrt4ibIe 
houses  for  people  who  live  in  hcveU.  we  build  a  battleship  which 
IS  destined  m  a  score  of  years  for  the  Junk  heap.  From  the  ix)int 
of  view  of  cur  ideals  it  is  sheer  foHy:  from  the  point  cf  view  of 
the  conditions  with  which  we  are  confronted  it  Is  a  stern  necessity. 

Is  the  situation,  after  all.  as  bad  as  the  prophets  of  gloom  and 
doom  would  have  us  believe?  Is  the  crisis  worse  than  many  a 
former  one  through  which  mankind  has  fought  its  w-ay  back  to 
sanity  and  progress?  Are  there  not  assets  in  the  present"  situation 
which  we  have  overlooked  or  minimized  in  our  preoccupation  with 
the  serious  liabilities? 

In  the  first  place,  the  United  States  and  those  nations  of  western 
Europe  which  still  strongly  hold  to  the  principles  cf  democracy 
and  freedom  far  outweigh  in  economic  and  military  resources  the 
dictatorships  east  of  the  Rhine.  It  is  not  in  tlie  countries  which 
have  had  a  long  experience  in  democratic  nile  that  the  totali- 
tarian tyranny  has  prevailed,  but  in  lands  where  the  Irresponsible 
autocracy  of  czars,  the  stiff  politico-milit&ry  discipline  of  Hohcn- 
zollerns.  and  the  clamorous  pseudo-parliamentarianism  of  an  always 
disunited  Italy  have  kept  the  people  from  developing  their  ca- 
pacities for  self -rule. 

Moreover,  no  country  enjoying  a  fair  amount  of  economic  pros- 
perity and  security  has  given  itself  over  to  the  mercy  (or  the  merci- 
lessness)  of  dictators.  Tliey  are  the  product  of  misery,  jealousy, 
bankruptcy,  and  desperation — adventurers  whom  civil  disorder  and 
social  confusion  have  thrown  to  the  top  to  strut  for  a  brief  time 
as  heaven-sent  deliverers.  If  history  has  any  lesson  at  all.  it  is  that 
their  day  will  be  short.  Even  wise  Thaies,  more  than  25  centuries 
ago.  declared  that  one  sight  the  world  would  never  see  was  "'a  tyrant 
growing  old." 

Napoleon,  with  more  political  and  military  genius  in  his  little 
finger  than  the  "sawdust  Caesars"  of  today  have  in  their  whole 
body,  lasted  about  20  years.  When  the  first  "cracks  appeared  in  the 
edifice  of  despotism  which  Napoleon  had  raised,  the  people  from 
Spain  to  Russia  rose  to  demolish  that  edifice  and  send  its  architect 
to  die  in  exile  on  the  barren  Island  of  St.  Helena.  Drunk  with 
power  which  breeds  ambition  for  more  power,  he  had  dared  to  chal- 
lenge the  historic  process  of  the  emergence  of  political,  religious,  and 
econom.ic  liberty  out  of  the  bondage  of  feudal  proscription  and 
royal  absolutism.  F\3r  all  his  great  gifts,  he  failed;  and  are  we  to 
believe  that  his  feeble  imitators,  fighting  with  the  noble  weapons 
of  purges,  persecutions,  confiscations,  concentration  camps,  and 
castor  oil,  will  succeed  where  he  failed?  Histrionics  against  the 
majestic  march  of  history. 

Finally,  even  if  the  situation  were  10  times  worse  than  it  is.  we 
should  not  despair.  Defeatism  will  get  us  nowhere.  To  throw  in 
our  hand  and  quit  the  game  is  sheer  cowardice.  ""If  hopes  were 
dupes,  fears  may  be  liars."  Who  knows  how  soon  the  dawn  may 
succeed  the  dark?  At  any  rate,  it  will  be  the  sooner  the  greater  the 
number  of  courageous  souls  whose  only  fear  Is  that  fear  may  seize 
their  people.  A  Washington  and  a  William  the  Silent  couid  lose 
every  battle  and  win  the  war.  If  we  cannot  have  the  superb  cour- 
age and  endurance  of  such  as  these,  we  at  least  can  have  the  pluck 
of  Milton'.s  Satan,  who  surveyed  his  fallen  host  and  cried,  "What 
if  the  field  be  lost,  all  is  not  lost." 
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STATEMENTS  BY  HON.  DAVID  I.  WALSH,  OF  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  WALSH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  two  statements  on  the  question 
of  neutrality  made  by  me  at  different  times  and  published  in 
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the   press   durin?:   the   time   the  Joint    resolution   has   been 
pending  before  the  Congress. 

The  first  is  entitled  "Who  Urges  Repeal  of  Our  Neutrality 
Law?"  Tlie  other  is  entitled  "The  Background  of  Our 
Neutrality  Law." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statements  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Who  Urges  Repeal  of  Our  Neutralitt  Law? 

The  most  serious  question  confronting  the  United  States  since 
our  entrance  Into  the  World  War  Is  now  awaiting  imminent  official 
action.  It  is:  Shall  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  provision  of  the 
pre.'^^ent  neutrality  law  and  thus  permit  the  sale,  by  American  man- 
ufacturers to  the  belligerents  now  engaged  in  war,  of  death-deal- 
intj  materials  and  in.striiments  of  destruction? 

I  have  received  thousands  of  letters  from  all  over  the  country  on 
thi.s  all -important  que.stlon.  The  overwhehning  portion  of  them 
urge  me  to  oppo.'^e  war  and  every  possibility  of  war;  others  urge 
mo  to  favor  the  repeal  of  the  present  neutrality  law. 

Those  who  support  the  continuance  of  the  present  neutrality 
law  and  who  oppose  any  change  therein  Insist  that  we  mind  our 
own  business,  keep  aloof  from  the  war  in  Europe,  and  avoid 
every  possible  contact  with  the  belligerents  that  even  remotely 
would  tend  to  involve  us. 

They  admit  having  strong  sympathies,  but  insist  that  the  In- 
terest of  America  and  the  protection  of  American  youth  is  para- 
mount to  every  other  consideration.     This  is  my  position. 

THREE    arguments 

On  the  other  hand,  those  who  urge  the  repeal  of  the  pre.sent 
neutrality  law,  invariably  give  expression  to  at  least  one  of  these 
rca.-^ons  for  their  position. 

First,  hatred  of  Hitlerlsm,  the  basic  practices  of  which  appear  to 
be  Fo  abhorrent  to  believers  in  the  American  svstcm. 

Second,  an  obligation  upon  our  part  to  help  England  and  Prance — 
In  brief,  to  .«tan:l  by  the  alleged  democracies  in  Europe. 

Tlilrd.  German  success  m  the  present  conflict  might  result  In 
Germany  waging  war  against  us  later. 

The  first  two  reasons  advanced  clearly  indicate  a  state  of  mind 
•subordinating  American  Interest  to  prejudices  and  sympathies, 
which,  in  the  minds  of  those  urging  them,  obligate  this  Govern- 
ment to  interfere  in  the  rivalries  and  hostilities  of  Europe.  The 
third  reason,  namely,  that  we  will  be  forced  to  fight  ultimately  is 
eadily  answered. 

Instead  of  getting  involved  in  European  war,  let  us  build  up  our 
Army,  Navy,  and  air  force  and  be  fully  prepared  to  defend  ourselves 
acainst  any  eventuality  that  may  follow  at  the  end  of  the  European 
war,  or  at  any  other  time. 

PHorrr  versus  blood 

There  Is  another  group,  powerful  and  determined,  advocating  the 
repeal  of  the  arm.s-embargo  provision  which  at  present  prohibits 
trafEc  with  belligerents  in  arms  and  munitions.  It  is  to  be  noted 
th.Tt  under  the  present  law  trade  In  all  supplies  and  commodities, 
other  than  actual  weapons  and  materials  of  war,  is  not  forbidden. 

Their  theory  (entirely  ignoring  the  certain  gains  in  our  trade  in 
South  America  and  many  other  neutral  countries  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  European  belligerents  to  supply  these  markets)  Is 
that  America  will  profit  financially  by  booming  business  and  stock- 
market  Inflation  which  are  certain  to  follow  the  lifting  of  the 
embargo,  and  we  should  do  this  even  though  it  Involves  the  danger 
of  our  getting  Into  war. 

This  position  Is  best  expressed  in  the  phrase,  "Let's  take  a  chance." 
It  is  clearly  playing  with  Are.  It  is  the  tipping  of  the  scales  down- 
ward that  measures  the  stifferings,  sacrifices,  and  slaughter  of 
Americans  as  against  the  lure  of  profits  inuring  to  American  indias- 
t:y  from  the  sufferings,  sacrifices,  and  slaughter  in  Europe. 

ORGANIZED    PRESSURE 

This  organized  pressure,  already  widespread,  to  repeal  the  neu- 
trality law  which  wo  pas.sed  for  our  peace  and  protection  in  1937 
before  the  present  law  is  not  new. 

It  was  strongly  urgod  in  order  to  enable  us  to  assist  the  Loyalist 
cause  in  Sp.un  by  those  whose  sympathies  were  with  the  Loyalists. 
It  ha.s  been  urged  during  the  conflict  between  Japan  and  China, 
though  the  operation  of  the  neutrality  law  for  some  undctermi.ied 
roiis^n  was  never  invoked  in  that  war. 

Who  can  duubt  that  repeal  is  now  being  urged  to  take  .*ides  in 
the  pre.-t  nt  v.ar  in  the  same  sense  that  it  has  been  urged  in 
previcKs  war."^  and  revolutions,  declared  and  undeclared? 

It  IS  apprcpnate  to  point  out  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms- 
embargo  clau.'-c  is  not  being  urged  at  this  time  by  our  youth  or  their 
lathers  and  mothers.  For  the  most  part  it  is  being"  spon-ored  bv 
persons  b-yond  the  war  age,  who  write  me  fervent  pleas  to  favor 
the  so-called  democracies  by  enacting  legislation  to  permit  traffic 
ii.  death-ri:^aling  instruments. 

Some  of  those  do  not  conceal  their  true  Intentions  hv  mere  pro- 
fes.^ion.s  of  sympathy  but  actually  insist  that  our  country  ent-^r  the 
wa--  at  once  to  save  democracy.  We  heard  the.-e  same  pleas  before. 
much  to  the  .sorrow  of  the  mothers,  fathers,  sisters,  and  brothers 
ct  more  than  50,000  American  boys  who  were  butchered  in  the  last 
Euiopcau  war  and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  others  who  returned 
Iium  that  holocaust  wounded,  disabled,  and  shell-shocked. 


The  position  this  group  advocates  means.  If  the  law  is  repeal'd 
and  honestly  administered,  nut  only  that  we  are  in  imminent 
danger  of  involvement  in  this  present  war,  but  al.so  that  every 
powerful  nation  in  the  world  may  rely  upon  our  a.sslstancc  at  any 
future  time  against  the  aspirations  of  the  weak  in  their  sTuggle 
against  the  tyranny  of  the  strong.  It  means  that  we  are  willing, 
for  the  sake  of  financial  pain  nr  attachments  for  .select «:"d  countries 
in  Eurof>e.  to  participate  directly  and  indirectly  in  the  salt  cf  arms 
and  munitions  in  every  bloody  war  which  henceforth  shall  be 
waged  in  the  world. 

Apart  from  the  present  confl'ct  In  Europe,  if  mv  views  could 
prevail,  I  would  forbid  the  sale  to  any  people,  any  country,  at  any 
time,  of  death-dealing  instruments  ci  war.  It  would  I. e  a  fine 
example  of  peaceful  Intrnticn  and  of  our  concern  f  Dr  world 
humanity.  In  other  words,  our  arms  and  mumticns  .-liould  be 
solely  reserved  for  our  purposes  of  self-defense,  but  not  available 
to  any  power  to  promote  the  shedding  of  blood  elsewheie  in  the 
world. 

■       VOTE     OF     CONGRESS 

The  present  neutrality  law  was  enacted  by  a  vote  of  C3  tc  6  In  the 
Senate  and  376  to  13  in  the  House,  and  was  .'-igned  by  the  I>resldent. 

This  was  the  sentiment  of  Congress  when  it  was  free  from  propa- 
ganda and  concerned  solely  with  American  interest.  I  hav-  re.-isted 
every  attempt  to  repeal  this  bill,  and  repeal  ha.s  never  been  scught 
except  when  efforts  were  nrade  to  have  us  take  sides  m  some  war 
which  did  not  concern  lis. 

I  shall  continue  to  resist  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  l>ecause  I 
hate  war  and  because  I  am  striving  to  think  more  of  the  happiiiess 
of  American  fathers  and  mothers  and  cf  the  live.s  of  their  sons 
and  the  protection  of  our  democratic  institutKjns  than  I  am  of  the 
horrors  and  sufferings  today  alTncting  Europe,  lamentable  ihr  ugh 
they  be.  or  the  profits  of  the  industrial  and  financial  Interests  cf 
America. 

INTENSELY    OPPOSED    TO    OUR    ENTRANCE 

I  can  conceive  of  no  cause  existing  now  In  the  world,  or  hkely 
to  arise  In  the  fu.ure,  except  one  actually  necessary  for  the  jiro- 
1  tection  of  our  own  shores  and  homes,  which  warrants  the  .sacrifice 
of  American  youth. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  to  war  for  any  purpose  save  our  own 
self-defense.  If  it  Is  an  offense  for  a  public  official  to  stand  forth- 
right for  America  first  and  for  the  protection  of  American  blood 
and  the  pre-ervation  of  our  happiness  and  freedi.m  above  evcrv- 
,  thing  in  the  world,  I  am  prepared  to  take  the  responoibility  for  my 
avowed  and  unswervable  determination  to  do  all  m  my  power 
to  keep  the  country  out  of  war 

I  am  convinced  that  a  vastly  overwhelming  portion  of  the 
American  people  are  intensely  opposed  to  our  entrance  into  the 
war. 

When  they  come  to  realize  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo 
Is  the  first  step  in  our  involvement  in  war.  as  I  sincerely  believe  .t 
to  be,  a  wave  of  public  opinion  will   flood   Conpre.<-s  with  protest. 

Only  precipitate  action  by  the  Congress  before  this  antiwar 
sentiment  is  adequately  expressed  will  permit  the  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo. 


The  Background  of  Our  Neutrality  Law 
Too  little  has  been  said  about  the  background  of  the  present 
neutrality  law.  Since  1936.  committees  of  Congress  have  held 
hearings  for  weeks  during  three  different  ses.sicns  and  have  con- 
sulted the  best  authorities  in  the  country  on  international 
relations. 

The.se  hearings  largely  dealt  with  the  various  phases  of  the  risk 
of  involvem'-nt  in  wars  between  belligerent  nations. 

This  study,  it  is  to  be  noted,  was  made  when  the  country  was 
absolutely  free  from  propaganda,  and  we  were  interested  solely  In 
America  avoiding  war. 

two  courses  to  war 

It  was  clearly  demonstrated  that  any  of  two  courses  of  action  by 
cur  country  would  certainly  lead  to  war  involvement  Fir.'-t,  an 
acceptance  by  the  United  States  of  world  moral  respon.sibility  and 
second,  the  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  American  people  that  the 
avoidance  of  war  by  us  was  impos.-ible. 

Those  who  accept  either  of  these  views  are  already  advocating 
our  participation  in  the  present  war — disregarding  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  consistently  refused  to  participate  In  any 
international  scheme  that  might  lead  to  the  point  that  war  would 
re.  ult  as  a  possible  eventuality. 

Necessarily  serious  considr'ration  we.s  given  to  the  European  in 
contraiit  with  Americas  world  position.  In  Europe,  nations  in- 
variably claim  to  enter  into  war  to  protect  their  domestic  welfare. 

The  United  States  has  no  European  problem  such  as  overpopu- 
lation: it  has  no  desire  to  obtain  natural  resources  necessary  for 
self-sufficiency  and  national  defense;  It  seeks  no  colonies,  no  h.ng- 
ing  to  revenge  ancient  rival.s.  None  of  these  European  ambit. ons 
concern  us  and  that  is  why  our  domestic  welfare  prompts  us  to 
avoid  war,  and  by  a  rigid  policy  of  neutrality  avoid  Involvement. 
united  states  free  from  coercion 

The  United  States  because  of  its  relative  physical  security  is 
almost   alone   among  the   world  powers  to   keep   Itself  free   from 
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coercion  to  join  its  foreign  policy  to  th 
5i:u:x::.-n  in  Europe  is  very  diSeren: 

European  na::en5  have  been  fciced  to  r.i.ike  alhsr.ces  and  i-.zre^- 
ments  under  sp^-ciaJ  conditions.  N  :  ccnfrcnted  w::h  the  pr'-ss-.ire 
that  exists  m  Eur.pe  the  Umted  States  h.i.6  aveided  ;i-.:err..-.tional 
alliances   and   agreements 

Though  Eurv.'pean  natio'-.s  mav  hcive  n:*  choice  between  war  and 


position    and 


iinc« 


in   advanc* 

.-ns  were  at 

interest    of 


po&sibil- 
of  cora- 


p€ace.    the    United    States'    c-.o^aphic 

policy  iirctect.s  it  frt^m  ever  ce.nc  to  w;  r  except  wh^n  att.icktxl 

The  .sole  question  before  Cor.eress  during  tliese  y.ars  was  What 
should  be  tlie  c;^nduct  of  American  f^.rei^-n  relaucns  when  other 
r.atir.s    are    ti.chting'' 

What  course  of  action  should  American  determine 
th.^t  would  best  prest^rve  peace  for  us  when  other  nati 
war'  After  tins  study,  the  Congress  decided  in  the 
peace  to  establish  a  neutrality  law  with  rigid  restrictions 

The  purpose  of  the  restrictions  was  solely  to  reduce  the 
ity  rf  Americans  beccminc  involved  thr.^-.ich  the  growth 
mercial  and  financial  ties  with  belhcerer.ts 

CONGRESS    P.KSSES    .ACT 

To  accomplish  this  ptirp<'.se  v.iTh  scarcely  an  objection  from  the 
country  the  Concross  almost  unanimously  passed  a  neutrality  act 
embodying  an  embargo  on  arnib.  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war  It  s-'t  up  a  code  of  reeuiations  on  trade,  transportation,  and 
financial  transaction  between  the  United  States  and  belligerent 
nati'^ns. 

The  provision  of  this  Neutrality  Act.  when  and  if  invoked  by  the 
Prtsident.   applies  equally   to  all   parties  of   the   conflict. 

The  temptation  to  Join  hands  with  friendly  and  favored  bellig- 
erents was  to  be  avoided  and  also  the  temptation  to  prevent  the 
establishment  cf  a  close  community  of  interest  with  tlie  warring 
nat.cns 

Coiiiiress  had  fully  in  mind  that  one  of  the  greatest  tests  of  our 
neutrality  policy  would  mvclve  a  EXiropean  war  in  which  nations 
particularly  friendly  to  us  wculd  bi^  engaged. 

It  has  been  well  known  f.^r  years  that  any  war  of  major  propor- 
ti'-'ns  in  Europe  would  be  expected  to  involve  rations  with  whom 
AmiTica  had  long  established  friendly  and  commercial  relations. 

It  was  well  understood  and  known  that  the  maximum  pressure 
for  participation  of  the  United  States  in  the  European  war  would 
be  exerted  if  particularly  friendly  nations  to  us  became  belligerents. 

The  very  situation  that  exists  today  was  foreseen  and  understood 
and  seriously  considered  when  we  undertook  to  define  our  f>olicy  of 
neutrality. 

Furthermore,  it  was  well  recognized  that  an  eflective  neutrality 
policy  could  not  be  accomplished  by  the  United  States  without 
industrial,  commercial,  and  financial  costs.  Congress  after  weigh- 
ing all  costs — the  cost  of  keeping  out  and  the  cost  of  going  in — 
almost  unanimously  decided  the  cost  of  human  lives,  human 
suffering,  and  human  sacrifices  far  outweighed  the  cost  in  possible 
monetary  losses 

Tills  Is  the  background  of  our  neutrality  law  made  In  nntlcipa- 
tlon  of  Just  what  has  occurred  and  to  protect  us  against  the 
present  war  propaganda. 

cost  of  w.ut 

Consider  in  more  detail  the  cost  attached  to  a  policy  that  will 
keep  us  from  being  drawn  into  a  general  war  in  contrast  with 
the  cost  of  war. 

We  have  seen,  due  to  our  own  experience  In  the  World  War,  what 
the  cost  Is  when  a  nation  is  drawn  into  a  general  war.  Tlie  spec- 
tacle of  what  is  taking  place  in  Poland  today  demonstrates  the 
suffering  entailed  by  war. 

The  damage  to  society  because  of  the  loss  of  human  rights,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  economic  and  social  maladjustment,  is  tre- 
mendous. 

Conscription  of  men  and  materials  in  the  event  of  war  would 
completely  change  the  status  of  labor  and  capital;  private  property 
riEhts  of  every  kind  would  have  to  be  revised:  all  Industry  would 
be  nationalized;  increased  taxation  and  Inflation  would  be  in- 
evitable, both  during  and  after  the  war. 

The  realization  of  these  human  and  inhuman  costs  Is  why  the 
people  of  America  were  and  are  determined  never  to  go  to  war. 
except  for  purposes  of  self-defense. 

To  avoid  this  stupendous  cost.  Congress  believes  that  all  pos- 
sible measures  to  resist  war  should  be  put  into  effect  before  a 
crisis  appears. 

We'  are  now  dealing  with  a  crisis  that  has  actually  developed, 
and  it  is  now  proposed  that  we  repeal  the  measures  heretofore  made 
to  resist  our  involvement. 

A  neutrality  policy  deals  not  with  Impartiality  but  with  a  peace- 
ful nation's  conduct  with  belligerents.  The  present  issue,  there- 
fore, is  whether  or  not  we  shall  nullify  our  views  and  decisions 
made  for  our  peace  in  time  of  peace  and  embark  upon  the  old  and 
unrestrained  course  of  foreign  relations  that  leads  to  war,  and 
thereby  become  an  economic  basis  of  supplies  for  one  of  the  Euro- 
pean belligerents? 

We  seek  peace  for  ourselves  and  the  world.  We  desire  In  every 
possible  way  to  discourage  Injustices  and  aggression. 

A  strong  and  genuine  policy  of  neutrality,  however,  prevents  any 
commitment  that  may  in  some  circumstances  lead  to  war.  Unlike 
European  nations,  America  does  not  accept  war  as  Inevitable. 


Neutralitv 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OK  KANS.VS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Fridcu.  October  27  deihslctivc  dan  of  Wcd'usdny.  October  <^, 

1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  ^^CTOR   MURDOCK 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Record  an  editonal  by  Victor  Murdock 
in  the  Wichita  *Kans.>  Eagle.  Mr.  Murdock  served  with 
distinction  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  Kansas: 
still  later  he  was  a  member  of  the  Federal  Trade  CommL*;- 
sion.  I  believe  he  states  the  fundamental  things  involved  in 
the  pending  neutrality  legislation  in  a  nutsliell:  and  I  recom- 
mend his  editorial  to  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a*  follows: 

I  From  the  Wichita    (Kans  )    Morning  Eagle] 

AMESJCA.     stay     OUT! 

(By  Victor  Murdock) 

Many  citizens  are  now  mentally  following  this  formula  largely 
without  giving  It  expression:  (n  We  must  keep  out  of  this  war. 
(2)  the  way  to  keep  out  Is  to  stay  out  of  It  completelv,  (3)  In- 
evitably we  will  find  ourselves  In  It. 

How  can  America  deliver  Itself  from  tliis  defeat  of  so  evident 
a  desire? 

It  a\n  do  so  by  keeping  itself  as  remote  as  possible  from  the 
conflict  and  reducing  to  a  mlnmium  those  provocations  which  can 
plunge  America  into  It. 

America,  by  Its  very  temperament,  cannot  be  wholly  neutral  In 
thought  It  never  has  been  that  in  any  contest  and  it  will  not 
be  so  In  this. 

But  America  can  Insulate  lUelf  phj-slcally  from  this  conflict  and 
America  should. 

Threatening  the  preservation  of  that  Insulation  there  can  be  one 
fatal  step.  It  Is  the  first  step.  That  step  is  in  following  the 
fallacy  Uiat  America  can  get  Into  the  war  a  little  bit  and  not  get 
in  head  over  heels. 

The  way  to  keep  out  and  stay  out  Is  to  let  the  existing  neutrality 
law.  with  Ite  embargo,  strictly  alone.  That  law  In  1937  parsed  the 
Senate  63  to  6.  It  passed  the  House  376  to  13.  The  President 
signed  It.  It  was  not  Democratic.  It  was  not  Republican.  It 
was  American. 

It  was  enacted  In  the  belief  that  E^irope's  wars  are  not  our 
wars.  Tlie  belief  is  Just  as  well-grounded  today  as  It  was  2  years 
ago.  America  won  the  last  war  and  got  the  worse  of  It.  It  can 
win  this  war  and  again  get  the  worse  of  It.  Good  sense,  morals, 
material  well-being,  and  devotion  to  the  principle  of  democracy 
all  sound  the  signal:  America,  Stay  Out! 


Keep  America  Out  of  War  by  Repealing  Arms  Em- 
bargo and  Substituting  Cash  and  Carry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON 

OF  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1929 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON,  OP  TEXAS 


Mr.  LUTHER  A.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
granted  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record,  I  Include  my 
address  made  over  the  red  network  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Sunday  night,  October  29,  1939,  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  as  follows: 

I  am  grateful  to  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  for  the  privilege 
of  speaking  to  the  people  of  the  United  States  upon  a  subject  in 
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which  they  are  vitally  Interested — the  preservation  of  peace  and  the 
prevention  of  cur  involvement  in  foreign  wars. 

Tlie  Congress  cf  the  United  States  has  been  in  session  since  Sep- 
tfmber  21.  having  been  called  into  extraordinary  session  on  that 
c!ate  by  Pre.sident  Roosevelt  to  enact  legislation  for  thi-  purpose. 
The  Senate  ha.s  acted.  After  5  weeks  of  debate,  during  which  the 
f-i;bjcct  has  bt!en  discussed  from  every  angle,  every  avenue  cf 
ti  ought  having  been  explored  and  every  suggestion,  fantastic  and 
otherwise,  analyz'-d.  debated,  and  considered,  the  Senate  has.  by 
a  vote  cf  63  to  30,  over  2  to  1,  passed  a  measure  which,  in  their 
deliberate  Judgment,  Is  best  designed  to  keep  our  country  out  of  war. 

The  measi TL  now  comes  to  tlie  House  for  its  consideration.  We 
arc  hopeful  cf  early  action  by  the  Hotise.  Under  the  Hotise  rules, 
which  re.strlct  debate  while  the  Senate  does  not,  no  bill  consvimes 
a.s  much  tin-.e  in  the  Hou.'^e  as  it  does  in  the  Senate.  With  a  House 
men.btr.-hip  more  than  four  times  larger  than  that  of  the  Senate. 
If  unlimited  debate  were  permitted  in  that  body  the  enactment  of 
If  gi.slation  would  be  almost  Impossible.  Then  again  the  neutrality 
bill  does  not  come  to  the  House  as  an  original  measure.  We  passed 
It  in  the  House  at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  after  a  prolonged 
debate,  and  the  Senate  has  simply  amended  the  House  bill  and 
consideration  in  the  House  now  will  be  restricted  to  a  consideration 
of  the  changes  made  in  the  bill  by  the  Senate. 

Furthermore,  during  this  special  session  of  Congress,  while  the 
Senate  has  been  debating  the  bill,  speeches  have  t)een  made  almost 
daily  in  the  House  upon  the  subject,  and  further  prolonged  debate 
there  Is  not  required.  While  the  House  leadership  promises  liberal 
debate,  it  Is  our  hope  that  within  a  week's  time  the  measure  may 
be  finally  passed  and  become  a  law. 

It  Ls  Imperative  that  early  action  be  taken,  since  the  war  is  now 
raging  in  Europe  and  we  have  only  a  partial  neutrality  law  in  effect 
at  this  time,  for  the  reason  that  on  May  1  a  major  portion  of  our 
neutrality  law  expired.  We  now  have  no  law,  such  as  we  did  have 
prior  tn  May  1.  regulating  the  sale  and  shipment  of  comm.cdities 
ciher  thTu  arms  and  ammunition  and  Implements  of  war  to  war- 
ring countries:  and  we  have  no  law  now,  such  as  we  did  have  prior 
to  May  1,  by  which  American  ships  could  be  regulated  and  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  goods  to  nations  at  war. 

If  the  present  partial  neutrality  law  Is  not  changed  or  amended, 
the  Unlt"d  States  is  certain  to  be  In  this  war,  and  that  withm  a 
very  short  time. 

Presidf'Tit  Roosevelt  is  to  be  commended  for  acting  promptly  on 
the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  by  calling  Ocngress  into  special 
scf-slon  to  pass  an  adequate  and  a  complete  neutrality  law  to  safe- 
pU'ird  in  every  way  our  interests  and  to  prevent  our  Involvement  in 
the  war.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary 
Hull  that  such  legislation  was  not  passed  at  the  last  session  cf 
Congress.  If  Congress  had  passed  such  a  bill  at  the  last  session 
of  the  Congress,  as  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  Insisted 
and  urged  ihat  they  do,  there  would  have  been  no  necessity  for 
this  session  of  Ccngress,  and  there  is  a  potssibility  that  there  might 
have  been  no  war  in  Europe  at  this  time. 

The  House  did  pass  a  neutrality  bill  on  June  30,  though  in  an 
impenect  form,  but  th.^  Senate  failed  to  consider  it.  The  bill  which 
pas?>ed  the  Senate  f-'nday  night  is  in  many  respects  an  unprovement 
over  the  House  bill  While  many  of  its  provisions  are  identical  with 
the  House  bill,  f  jur  material  changes  were  made: 

( 1 1  The  Senate  repealed  outright  the  arms  embargo,  while  the 
He  use  b:ll.  undvr  the  Vorys  amendment,  only  repealed  it  In  part. 

(21  The  Senate  eluninated  from  the  House  bill  the  provision 
giving  the  President  discretionary  authority  to  except  from  Its 
cpeiaticn  loans  for  a  period  of  not  more  than  90  days,  and  also  the 
so-called  5hort-time  obligations  customarily  used  in  normal  peace- 
time commercial  transactions,  and  prohibited  outright,  without 
exception,  any  peison  within  the  United  States  from  purchasing. 
-selling,  or  exchanging  securities  or  other  obligations  of  a  nati.)n  at 
war.  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend  anv  credit  to  any  such  warring 
government  of  any  character  whatsoever.  The  90-day  loan  feature 
caused  a  great  deal  of  adverse  criticism,  and  Its  complet?  elimina- 
tion, from  the  bill  will.  I  am  sure,  receive  public  approval. 

(3)  The  House  bill  had  no  provision  whatever  with  reference  to 
regulatiun  or  control  of  American  ships,  while  the  Senate  bill  con- 
tains a  provision  making  it  unlawful  for  any  Amprican  vessel  to 
carry  any  passengers  or  commodities  of  any  kind  to  any  nation  at 
wjir. 

This  provision  is  most  essential,  and  without  It  Incidents  are 
likely  to  arise  at  any  time  which  will  involve  U5  In  war  The 
American  people  are  incensed  at  the  recent  seizure  of  the  Ctty  of 
Fh-it.  but  If  the  provision  I  have  been  discussing  had  been  the  law 
this  iixident  would  not  have  occurred,  for  the  City  of  Flinc  was 
an  Anurican  vessel  carrying  cargo  to  a  beUigerent  country  which 
is  prchibitecl  under  the  pending  bill, 

(4)  The  "combat  area"  section,  authorizing  the  Picsldent  when 
l.e  finds  that  the  protection  of  our  citizens  so  requires,  to  define 
combat  areas,  and  thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under 
iuch  reyui.itions  as  may  be  prescribed,  for  any  citizen  cf  the  United 
States,  or  any  American  vessel,  to  proceed  Into  or  through  anv  such 
combat  area 

Our  entry  into  the  last  World  War  did  not  arise  from  the  sale  of 
arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  but  from  the  sinking  of 
cur  slilps.  causing  the  death  of  our  cUiaens  and  the  eeizui-e  and 
ci  lifi.scation  of  property  of  our  people  upon  the  high  seas,  and  the 
l:.»v  as  It  now  stancs  makes  no  provision  to  prevent  a  repetition  of 
tliese  happenings. 


Before  our  entry  Into  the  World  War  German  submarines  sank 
or  attacked  28  American  vessels,  and  8  other  American  vessels 
were  sunk  by  mines,  with  a  los.s  of  70  lives.  Hundreds  of  other 
Americans  lost  th-.'r  lives  while  traveling  as  passengers  upon  the 
vessels  of  btiJigercnt  nations,  and  a  vast  amount  of  goods  belonging 
to  Americans  wa.s  '■unk  upon  vessels  other  than  those  under  the 
American  register  It  was  the  lo.ss  of  lives  upon  the  sea  and  the 
destruction  and  sinking  of  our  sliips  and  confl.scation  of  the  prop- 
erty of  American  nationals  which  so  inflamed  the  passions  of  our 
people  that  our  Government  became  a  participant  in  that  great  war. 

Under  the  pending  bill  American  citizens  are  prohibited  from 
travelinti:  upon  vtssels  cf  a  bellitjerent  nation,  and  Americans  are 
prohibited  from  selling  goods  of  any  kind  to  heiligerents.  unless 
the  title  of  all  such  goods  shall  have  been  transferred  before  their 
shipment  so  that  if  the  ship  is  sunk  or  the  R'>ods  are  lost  no 
American  citizen  will  suffer  any  loss  or  have  any  claim  in  the  matter, 
but  the  loss  will  be  that  alone  of  the  foreign  countries  who  bought 
and  paid  for  the  goods. 

They  talk  about  the  ocean  being  our  defense.  It  Is  a  barrier  and 
a  m.easure  of  defense,  but  it  is  al.so  the  cause  of  our  Involvement  in 
European  wars,  since  every  foreign  war  in  which  we  have  been  a 
participant,  save  only  the  War  with  Mexico,  has  arisen  due  to  some 
Incident  occtirrlng  on  the  ocean.  What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this 
legislation  Is  to  remove  the  causes  hv  which  our  citizens  may  lose 
their  lives,  their  goods,  or  their  property  .so  that  we  can  keep  out 
of  the  war. 

The  Senate  bill  should  ali=o  appeal  to  those  who  have  heretofore 
opposed  neutrahty  legislation  on  the  ground  that  It  vested  too 
much  discretionary  authority  in  the  President.  No  neutrality  bill 
was  ever  considered  by  Congress  that  conferred  as  little  discretion 
on  the  President  as  does  the  pending  bUl.  To  substantuite  this 
statement.  I  call  attention  to  the  following: 

(1)  Existing  law  confers  upon  the  President  a'.cne  the  right 
to  determine  that  a  .state  of  wnr  exists  twfore  neutrality  legislation 
can  be  invoked,  while  under  the  pending  bill  either  the  President 
or  Congres.s  by  concurrent  resolution  may  detenninc  that  a  state 
of  war  exists  and  neutrality  legislation  be  Invoked. 

(2)  Section  2,  or  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provision  of 
the  law.  which  expired  on  May  1.  left  it  discretionary  with  the 
President  whether  or  not  such  provision  should  be  invoked,  and 
this  was  true  both  as  to  regulation  of  American  ships  and  also  the 
transfer  of  title,  but  the  pending  bill  provides  that  when  the 
President  finds  that  a  state  of  war  exists,  or  Congress  so  finds,  the 
inhibition  against  American  ships  and  the  transfer  of  title  shall 
automatically  go  into  effect,  and  it  is  not  roquired  that  the 
President  shall  find  the  need  for  such  restrictions,  as  was  the  case 
In  the  law  which  expired. 

(3)  As  I  have  airer.dy  pointed  out,  the  Senate  bill  eliminates 
the  discretion  under  existing  law,  and  in  the  Houst^  bill,  whereby 
the  President,  under  the  credit  section,  could  exempt  short-time 
loans  and  could  permit  loans  for  the  period  of  not  more  than  90 
days  und'T  regulations  which  he  might  prescribe.  The  pending 
Senate  bill  vests  no  discretion  whatever  with  the  President  in  re- 
gard to  loans  and  credits,  but  makes  same  automatically  In  effect 
whenever  the  neutrality  law  Is  Invoked. 

But  opponents  of  the  legislation  say  that  it  Is  bad  because  It 
repeals  the  arms  embargo.  It  doe<;.  It  repeals  the  embargo  on 
arms  and  treats  all  ocmmodlties  alike.  It  treats  ail  countries  alike. 
We  agree  to  sell  to  all  countries — to  England,  to  France,  to  Ger- 
many, to  Italy,  to  Russia,  and  to  all  countries  on  the  same  term* — 
that  IS.  that  they  transport  their  own  goods  and  deliver  them  them- 
selves. We  have  no  interest  In  It,  and  oiir  ships  shall  not  carry 
such  goods,  and  our  people  shaU  have  no  Interest  In  the  goods 
while  they  are  ta-mg  transported  on  the  htch  .seas.  Tills  Is  the 
so-calied  c«£h-and-carry  plan.  It  was  first  suggested  many  years 
ago  by  the  lamented  Will  Rogers,  who  was  net  only  a  great 
I;hi!osopl:cr  but  one  who  possessed  an  abundance  of  sound  common 
sense. 

As  he  expressed  it,  "If  warring  countries  want  our  goods,  let 
them  come  and  get  them,  put  the  money  on  tlie  barrel  head, 
and  take  them  home  themselves." 

The  opponent^;  of  the  legislation  say  that  you  must  not  repeal 
the  arm,  embargo,  for  If  you  do.  It  will  get  us  Into  war,  but  I 
have  yet  tn  hear  any  of  those  who  make  this  assertion  give  a  sat- 
isfactory reason  why  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  will  get  us 
into  war.  * 

Those  who  think  that  an  arms  embargo  alone  to  belligerent 
nations  will  krtp  us  out  of  war  have  not  gl\Tn  t  hough tfuf  con- 
sideration ro  this  subject.  I  a.ssert  that  the  retention  of  the 
arms  embargo  will  not  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  Its  repeiil  will  not 
get  us  Into  war.  If  countries  regarded  only  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  as  contraband,  then  there  might  be  some 
logic  in  saying  that  they  must  be  embargoed  and  treated  dif- 
ferently from  other  commodities.  The  law  of  contraband  we 
all  know:  that  is,  if  a  neutral  nation  ships  articles  designated 
as  contraband  to  either  belligerent,  the  right  of  search  and  seizure 
and  confiscation  rests  with  the  other  belligerent  Under  the  old- 
tune  defliution  contraband  was  defined  as  arms  Implements  of 
war,  and  navy  supplies.  That  w.is  at)solute  contraband  Then 
there  was  a  conditional  contraband,  but  In  time  of  war  we  have 
learned  that  law  does  not  determine  or  rather  control  what  Is 
contraband.  The  nations  at  war  make  up  their  own  U.sts  of  what 
they  say  Is  contraband,  and  if  they  have  the  power  to  enforce 
It,    It    IS    effective,    regardless    of    International    law,      Durmg    the 
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World  Wi\r  th'^  countrie=  engsged  in  that  conflict  had  lists  cf 
articles  of  contraband.  wh:cn  covered  practically  every  ccmmodity, 
and  I  have  befure  me  a  statement  which  I  srcured  from  the  State 
Dtpirtnunt.  reproducing  what  was  lurnislaed  it  bv  the  British 
G.\ eminent  on  September  13.  193&.  listing  what  they"  den.  nimatcd 
ns  contraband  m  the  present  war:  and  1  als<-i  h..ve  a  statement 
Issued  by  uur  own  St.ite  Department  on  September  19.  civmg  a 
list  cf  articles  and  cominLdiTie<:  that  the  German  Gc-\ernment 
has  said  they  will  regard  a.s  contraband.  It  is  not  liniited  in 
either  particular  to  arms  and  ammunition  and  implements  of 
war.  They  cover  almost  every  ccmmodity:  they  co\er  aU  f::cd. 
all  clothing:  tliey  cover  the  things  That  go  into  clothin=':  th.  y 
cover  tob.uco  Cotton,  oil.  gasoline,  wheat,  wool,  and  mnnv  other 
ccmmouities  are  included  under  the  dtfinr.iciis  listed  as 
cc  ntrai  and 

The  28  .American  merchr.nt  sh:p«  that  were  sunk  or  attacked  by 
G'^rni.in  submarines  before  cur  er.try  into  the  World  W.^r.  and  the 
7  .American  m.erchant  «^hps  that  were  sunk  by  mines  before  cur 
en'iy  into  the  World  War  d:d  nn  carry  arm.s.  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war,  but  other  ccmmcdiiies.  In  cnly  cne  inst.ince  do 
th?  records  show  that  they  contained  war  supplies  The  cargoes  on 
ilv^  s-hips  ccr.'^isted  cf  wheat  oil  flax  rice  copper  pisj  iron,  food- 
s'urls   and  various  commcditie'^  other  th.°n  war  materials. 

If  the  warring  nations  ao  net  treat  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  w^ir  difTerei.Tly  from  other  c.  mincdities  but  assert  the 
right  to  seize  and  sink  ships  carrying  all  such  commodities.  \Nhether 
th'-y  be  arms  cr  not,  why  should  cur  Government  place  them  m  a 
different  category? 

Opponents  of  repeal  assert  that  the  arms  embargo  Is  the  heart  of 
cur  neutrahty  law.  In  this  they  are  wholly  in  error.  All  legisla- 
tion passed  upon  this  subje-ct,  including  the  oriftmal  act  of  1935. 
contained  numer'^u:^  o^her  features,  all  designed  to  restrict  cur  citi- 
zens in  t.he  shipment  of  goods  and  the  transports tlein  of  p.assengers, 
to  as  to  avoid  circumstances  that  might  involve  us  m  war 

The  .irms  embargo  will  not  tend  to  keep  th's  country  cut  of  war. 
It  IS  n:^t  the  s.de  rf  arms  or  oth':'r  commodities,  bu*  rather  their 
tran  portatirn  and  delivery  upon  the  ocean  that  gets  us  into  war. 

It  w.is  never  cla.med  fcr  the  arms-embargo  feature  that  it  wculd 
prevent  us  from  becoming  involved  m  war  Its  sole  purpc.'^e  was  to 
discourage  v,-ar  on  the  part  of  other  countries  It  was  to  set  an 
example  to  other  countries  which  we  h~ped  they  wculd  fellow,  and 
thereby  prevent  war:  but  instead  of  dnscouragmg  them  it  has  en- 
ccurag"d  the  arming  of  dictator  nations,  and  in  view  cf  present 
ccnditiens.  and  e;f  devclrpinents  that  have  taken  place.  I  am  now 
cen-tramcd  to  Ix'lieve  that  cur  arms  embargo,  instead  of  discour- 
aging has  encouraged  other  nations  to  commit  agRressions.  and 
Insfad  of  promoting  peace  has  encouraged  and  caused  war. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  Is  not  an  unneutral  act.  because 
when  we  do  n>peal  it  we  conform  to  international  law,  which  gives 
us  that  right  v.hich  permits  all  nations  to  .sell  arms  and  com- 
modities of  all  kinds  to  belligerent  nations,  which  right  we  exercised 
for  l.'iO  years,  or  until  1935,  and  no  one  can  claim  that  International 
hi  v.-  is  unneutral,  and  the  exercise  of  our  right  thereunder  cannot  be 
charged  as  being  unneutral  But  .some  say  that  since  the  European 
war  lias  already  begun.  It  would  be  unneutral  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  now  As  was  said  in  the  Hou.«e  debate,  "You  cannot  change 
the  rules  of  the  game  after  the  whistle  blows,"  to  which  we  reply, 
"Tile  United  States  is  neither  the  referee  nor  a  participant  In  the 
European  war  and  docs  not  propose  to  become  either,  and  in 
amending  our  neutrality  law  we  are  not  making  any  rules  for  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Europe  but  only  regulations  concerning  the 
conduct  of  our  own  citizens."  Every  country  has  the  right  to 
change  its  own  domestic  laws  at  any  time,  whether  in  peacetime  or 
wa-time.  provided  it  treats  all  countries  alike,  and  the  proposed  law 
makes  no  discrimination  but  treats  every  country  on  the  same 
ba.-is.  If  we  do  not  have  the  right  to  repeal  the  arms-embargo 
feature  of  the  neutrality  law.  we  have  no  right  to  change  the  neu- 
trality law  in  any  respect.  If  we  cannot  take  that  provision  out.  we 
cannot  add  anything  to  it.  If  It  Is  unneutral  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  because  it  might  hurt  Germany,  It  will  be  equally 
unneutral  to  add  a  new  provision  restricting  our  ships  from  carry- 
inc  gt^ods  to  England  and  France  because  it  would  hurt  them. 
Such  is  the  position  a.'^sumed  by  those  opposing  the  repeal  and 
favoring  the  cash-and-carry  plan  It  Is  wholly  illogical.  Incon- 
sistent, and  Indefensible,  and  reveals  the  weakness  and  the  fallacy 
cf  their  arguments  that  we  cannot  change  the  law  since  war  has 
begun  If  such  a  position  be  sound,  the  United  States,  with  only  a 
partial  neutrality  law  in  effect  and  a  major  war  starting  in  Europe, 
must  wait  until  the  war  ends  before  we  can  pass  an  adequate  and 
complete  neutrality  law.  Surely  we  cannot  afford  to  take  that  risk, 
and  under  international  law  we  do  not  have  to  do  so, 

A  practical  reas(  n  for  the  repeal  of  the  arms  cmbaigo  Is  that  we 
have  found  difficulty  in  its  enft  rcoment.  It  has  not  worked  out  in 
a  practical  way  We  have  tried  it  for  5  years,  and  only  twice  has 
it  been  Invoked — emce  In  the  Italian-Ethiopian  War,  and  again  in 
the  Spanish  Civil  War.  Those  are  the  only  times  we  have  tested  it. 
A  representative  cf  the  State  Department  testified  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  its  enforcement  caused  much  concern 
and  much  difficulty  even  in  those  two  minor  wars,  since  it  prohibits 
the  sliipmrnt  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  cf  war  to  bel- 
ligerent nations,  or  to  netitral  nations  for  reshipment  to  belligerent 
nations,  and  it  is  always  difficult  to  find  out  whether  a  shipment 
to  a  neutral  nation  Is  to  be  reshipped  to  a  belligerent  cr  not.    Since 


there  was  much  diSScultr.  even  in  those  two  minor  wars,  how  much 
niore  difficulty  would  we  experience  ;n  its  enforcement  In  a  m.;>or 
war  with  many  countries  Involved  It  is  easily  conceivable  that  it.s 
retention  m.ight  involve  us  in  war.  since  it  would  afford  grounds 
fcr  belligerents  to  accuse  us  of  being  unneutral  in  Its  enforcemeiit. 

Another  rca.^cn  for  its  repeal  Is  that  while  the  arms  embargo  is 
neutral  m  fact,  it  is  unneutral  in  effe<-t.  in  that  r.  denies  to  weaker 
and  unarmed  nations  the  right  which  they  have  under  international 
law  to  buy  arms,  and  penalizes  and  imfierils  the  safety  and  prest^^•a- 
ticn  of  ."^mailer  countries  that  are  unarmed  and  at  the  mercy  of 
dictator  govern.ments 

Sure'.v  the  United  States,  always  a  firm  believer  In  international 
law.  and  a  friend  of  the  weak  and  oppressed  does  not  want  to 
retain  ui>"n  its  statute  books  any  law  that  will  give  aid  and  c. mf crt 
to  acgressjr  and  dictator  nations,  and  that  is  exactly  what  the  arms 
embargo  has  done  and  is  doing 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  mVght 
result  in  huge  profits  to  the  munition  m.akers.  let  me  say  that  if 
the  arm.s  embargo  is  repealed.  1  sha"!  f.wcr.  and  I  am  assured  that 
legis'aiion  will  be  enacted  to  levy  such  a  high  tax  on  mvmition 
makers  that  it  will  prevent  profiieenng  m  those  commodities  The 
munition  makers  know  this  to  be  true,  and  for  that  reason  there 
Is  no  active  support  on  their  part  for  the  legislation  to  repeal,  and 
seme  cf  them,  are  even  opposing  Its  repeal. 

But  the  opponents  of  repeal  say  that  it  Is  Immoral  to  sell  arms. 
They  speak  of  blood  money,  and  wax- eloquent  In  picturing  the 
death  and  destruction  caused  by  arms  which  may  be  bought  in  this 
country.  It  Is  just  as  immoral  to  sell  the  mate'rlals  of  which  arms 
are  made  as  it  is  to  sell  arms  In  the  finished  product.  There  can 
be  no  moral  difference. 

Morality  cannot  be  predicated  on  a  definition.  We  cannot  salve 
our  conscience  when  we  know  that  the  materials  shipped  arc  in- 
tended to  be  ccnvcrte^d  into  arms  or  weapons  of  destruction.  Some 
cf  the  opponents  of  repeal  realize  that  the  arms  embargo  should  be 
modified  The  Vorys  amendment,  adopted  in  the  House,  modified 
the  arms  embargo  by  repealing  that  portion  of  it  relating  to  muni- 
tions of  war  and  left  the  Inhibition  against  arms  and  ammunition 
still  in  effect.  It  Is  just  as  immoral  to  sell  munitions  of  war  as  It 
Is  to  sell  arms  and  am.munition,  and  one's  conscience  cannot  be 
palliated  by  supporting  the  Vorys  amendment. 

Another  school  of  thought,  realizing  that  the  Vory^  amendment 
does  not  meet  the  requirements  of  conscience,  have  suggested  that 
the  arms  embargo  be  modified  so  as  to  permit  the  sale  of  defensive 
but  not  offensive  weapons,  but  this  suggestion  Is  so  fantastic  and 
impracticable  that  it  was  not  given  serious  consideration  In  the 
Senate  and,  I  predict,  will  not  be  considered  In  the  House. 

The  only  practical  way,  the  cnly  logical  way.  the  only  sensible 
way  to  handle  this  matter  Is  to  treat  all  commodities  alike  and  to 
require  a  transfer  of  the  title  here,  and  the  belligerents  to  do  their 
own  carrying.  It  Is  easy  to  enforce  such  a  law.  because  Its  enforce- 
ment will  take  place  in  this  country.  If  the  present  neutrality  law 
is  difficult  to  enforce,  how  Infinitely  more  difficult  would  it  be  to 
enforce  a  law  that  required  our  enforcem.ent  agencies  to  determine 
whether  the  weapons  were  for  offensive  or  defensive  purpose,  and 
whether  they  were  munitions  of  war  or  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  embargo  on  arms  should  cither  be  retained  as  it  Is  now 
written  or  repealed  In  Its  entirety.     There  Is  no  middle  ground. 

The  Senate's  action  In  repealing  outright  the  arms  embargo  was 
the  sensible  thing  to  do,  and  the  House  should,  and  I  believe  will, 
concur  therein. 

I  have  sought  In  a  calm,  dispassionate  manner,  without  appeal- 
ing to  your  emotions  or  your  prejudice,  to  dl-scuss  this  Important 
question.  I  have  not  decried  the  evils  of  war.  You  all  know  that. 
Those  of  us  who  favor  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  are  Just  as 
much  opposed  to  war  as  those  who  favor  Its  retention,  and  we  are 
Just  as  anxious  to  keep  our  country  out  of  any  foreign  war.  But 
we  realize  that  shouting  shibboleths  of  peace  or  denouncing  those 
who  oppose  us  will  not  solve  the  problem,  and  based  upon  the 
experience  and  history  of  the  past,  we  are  seeking  to  enact  legisla- 
tion that  will  s.afeguard  our  rights  and  prevent  our  Involvement, 
and  we  have  looked  at  the  question  solely  from  the  standpoint  of 
America  and  America  alone. 

To  those  who  seek  to  frighten  the  American  people  by  telling  you 
that  we  are  on  the  verge  of  war,  let  me  quote  a  sentence  from  the 
radio  address  of  President  Roosevelt,  delivered  last  Thursday  night. 
I  quote: 

"The  fact  of  the  International  situation — the  simple  fact,  with- 
out any  bogey  In  it,  without  any  appeals  to  prejudice — Is  tliat  the 
United  States,  as  I  have  said  before,  is  neutral  and  does  not  Intend 
to  get  involved  in  war." 

That  Is  the  position  of  the  President  of  the  United  States:  that 
Is  the  position  of  the  Secretary  of  State;  that  Is  the  position  of 
Congress.  America  is  at  peace  and  will  remain  at  peace,  and  the 
enactment  of  the  neutrality  bill,  in  substantially  the  same  form 
as  passed  by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  Senate  last  Friday 
night,  will,  in  my  judgment,  be  the  most  effective  means  at  our 
command  to  preserve  our  peace  and  prevent  our  Involvement  In 
any  foreign  war. 

The  Senate  has  spoken;  the  people  have  spoken  in  no  uncertain 
tone  in  the  various  polls,  all  registering  their  approval,  and  It  only 
remains  for  the  House  to  carry  out  the  will  of  the  American  people, 
and  that  I  sincerely  expect  it  to  do. 

I  thank  you  and  good  night. 
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House  Joint  Resolution  388.  To  Establish  a  Joint 
Committee  To  Prepare  a  Revision  and  Recodifica- 
tion of  the  Judicial  Code  and  Other  Provisions  of 
Law  Relating  to  the  Judiciary 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OP"  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30,  1939 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  permit  me  to  invite  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  House  Joint  Resolution  388,  in- 
troduced on  October  5  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  Its  purpose  is  to  bring  about  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  committee,  consisting  of  five  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  an  equal  number  from  the 
Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House,  to  prepare  a  revision  and 
recodification  of  the  Judicial  Code  and  other  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  the  Judiciary;  and,  in  view  of  its  importance, 
I  am  sure  that  the  Committee  on  Rules  would  appreciate 
the  benefit  of  such  consideration  as  Members  of  the  House 
may  have  the  time  to  give  to  the  subject  between  now  and 
the  next  session  of  Congress. 

The  Judicial  Code  was  enacted  on  March  3,  1911.  after  2 
years'  study.  Almost  30  years  have  passed  since  that  study 
was  made.  The  code  which  was  adopted  has  been  amended 
aboui.  200  times,  but  has  not  been  revised  or  reenacted  as  a 
whole.  The  remainder  of  title  28  of  the  Code  of  the  Laws  of 
the  United  States  was  enacted  at  various  times  from  1874 
to  1938.  There  have  been  numerous  amendments  of  tho.se 
provisions,  but  no  revision  or  reenactment  since  June  22, 
1874.  The  assembling  of  all  the  provisions  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  has  been  of  the  highest  practical  value; 
but,  since  that  is  merely  prima  facie  evidence  of  law.  it  is 
not  an  adequate  substitute  for  a  revision  and  reenactment. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  many  questions  which  naturally 
will  arise  in  the  work  of  revising,  modernizing,  and  recodify- 
ing the  Jud'cial  Code  and  other  provisions  of  law  relating 
to  the  judiciary  would  be  comparable  to  doing  the  work  it- 
self; but  with  the  rapid  changes  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Federal  jud  cial  system,  a  reexamination  of  the  entire 
subject  by  a  specially  selected  group  of  Senators  and  Rrepre- 
sentatives,  with  the  aid  of  the  bench  and  bar  and  of  experts 
in  the  field  of  codification,  and  the  enactment  of  a  compre- 
hensive, up-to-date  code  would  be  a  great  step  forward  in 
the  perpetuation  of  the  Federal  judicial  system. 

Tlie  new  Internal  Revenue  Code  has  Just  been  adopted  and 
is  the  first  Federal  act  of  its  kind  since  1874.  The  National 
Bankruptcy  Act  has  been  revised  after  40  years'  operation 
under  the  act  of  1898  and  amendments.  The  tirne  has  come 
in  this  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  passage  of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789,  I  submit,  to  begin  to 
revise,  recodify,  and  bring  down  to  date  the  basic  law  form- 
ing our  Federal  Judicial  system. 

The  growth  of  administrative  absolutism,  as  Its  enemies 
are  encouraged  to  call  it,  is  proof  positive  of  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  Federal  judicial  system  as  efficient  and  as  effec- 
tive as  legislators,  the  bench,  and  the  bar  can  devise.  If  for 
no  other  reason,  when  conditions  change,  as  Ihey  always  do, 
thote  who  would  sidestep  the  courts  today  will  yearn  for  the 
fullest  judicial  control. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Congress  has  recognized  the  prime  importance 
of  eliminating  delays  in  the  trial  and  disposition  of  causes  by 
adding  to  the  number  of  circuit  and  district  judges  of  the 
United  States  courts,  by  authorizing  the  Supreme  Court  to 
promulgate  unified  rules  of  civil  procedure,  by  simplifying 
appeals,  by  expediting  the  proper  determination  of  consti- 
tutional questions  through  the  authorizing  of  three-judge 
courts,  and  by  the  creation  of  an  administrative  oCace  for  the 
coordination  of  the  work  of  the  Federal  courts;  and  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  has  been  conducting  studies  re- 
lating to  the  better  distribution  of  the  work  of  the  district 


court.<:,  rf'arranging  the  boundaries  of  the  Federal  circuits, 
reducing  cuurt  cost.s  and  fees,  expcditin,^  patent  litigation, 
speeding  up  the  work  of  the  Court  ol  Claiin^s  and  the  Customs 
Court,  and  allied  subjects,  all  d.'-^ignrd  to  popularize,  if  I  may 
use  the  word,  the  Federal  courts  by  guaranteeing  spe^-^dy  trials, 
inexpen.^ive  to  poor  and  rich,  and  removing  a  growing  desire 
among  certain  groups  to  remake  the  social  order  so  as  to 
operate  outside  the  law  and  the  courts. 

Dean  Ro.scoe  Pound,  one  of  the  greatest  law  teachers,  said 
recently  that  he  could  hear  someone,  a  modernist,  I  suppose, 
saying: 

We  are  in  a  different  age  The  times  demand  that  things  bo  done 
sr>codily  and  efficlt-ntly  Tht-y  rail  f..>r  .^hort  cut,.-*  to  socia]  ends. 
We  can't  .stop  to  do  equal  and  exact  Justice.  We  can't  even  fctop  to 
hear  both  sidos. 

The  purpose  of  those  interested  in  "administ-ative  rule"  is 
to  turn  over  to  experts,  comprising  administrative  boards,  the 
final  decision  of  vital  questions  affecting  human  and  properly 
rights,  particularly  where  speed  is  an  e.ssent'al  factor.  One 
justification  for  eliminatinf^  the  courts  is  th:^.t  boards  and 
commissions  can  act  promptly,  unhampered  by  rules  of  evi- 
dence and  le^-a!  procedure.  It  is  unnecessary  to  pursue  the 
thought  furthrr  here,  and  we  need  merely  ask  ourselves: 
Shall  we  build  up  this  new  doctrine  and  substitute  adminis- 
trative agencies  for  the  courts  in  the  widely  rxpand'.n^i  fields 
of  governmcnr.al  regulation,  or  shall  we  retain  the  .ludicial 
system,  streamline  it  to  meet  the  demands  of  pre<;fnt-day 
haste  and  impatience,  and  preserve  the  original  des:gn  of 
those  who  drafted  the  Federal  Constitution  and  the  B;ll  of 
Rights? 

Perhaps  an  extreme  question  has  been  stated,  but  the  pos- 
sibilities have  not  been  overstated,  and  it  is  not  an  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  the  Federal  courts,  except  the  Supreme  Court, 
have  nev^r  b^en  popular  with  the  preat  majority  of  the  people. 
This  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  I  submit  that  the  remedy  lies 
in  the  maintenance  of  such  an  efficient  Jud'Cial  sy.^tem  that 
men  and  women  who  find  it  necfs.-ary  to  resort  lo  the  courts 
for  equal  and  exact  justice  will  enter  the  Federal  cou'"t.>>  with 
confidence  in  the  courts'  ability  to  deal  promptly,  effectively, 
and  humanly  with  their  legal  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  mean  that  administrative  boards  and 
commissions  do  not  have  their  indispensable  piace  in  govern- 
ment. With  the  growth  of  our  Nation  and  the  rapidly  expand- 
ing responsibilities  of  Congress,  delegations  must  be  made  of 
functions  which  otherwise  would  be  the  direct  tasks  of  the 
legislative  branch.  However  much  some  of  our  citizens  may 
regret  it,  commissions,  boards,  and  bureaus  are  here  to  stay, 
but  they  are  not  constructed  or  intended  as  substitutes  for  our 
courts.  Now,  let  us  turn  to  seme  of  the  subjects  needing  study 
and  revision  in  the  Judicial  Code. 

In  most  of  the  States  the  work  of  the  United  States  district 
courts  is  unequally  divided.  Many  district  judges  arc  over- 
worked, while  others  have  far  less  than  enough  to  do;  and 
proper  realinement  of  the  boundaries  of  the  judicial  districts 
is  essential.    Obviously  this  is  the  work  of  a  code  committee. 

The  Federal  circuits  should  be  rearranged  so  as  to  equalize 
the  work  of  the  different  circuits  by  relieving  those  which  are 
overloaded,  and  probably  by  creating  an  additional  circuit. 
The  lawyers  will  not  want  to  change  the  circuits  to  which 
they  have  been  appealing  cases,  but  the  interests  of  litigants 
and  the  public  are  paramount.  Some  of  the  Federal  judicial 
circuits  are  years  behind  in  their  dockets,  and  sessions  are 
held  in  some  circuits  more  than  a  thousand  miles  from  the 
places  where  the  cases  have  been  tried. 

Special  courts,  such  as  the  customs  court,  should  be  fitted 
into  the  judicial  system.  Confiicting  decisions  on  questions 
of  jurisdiction  can  be  reconciled  by  recodification  of  the 
Judicial  Code,  obsolete  provisions  can  be  deleted,  and  appro- 
priate reexamination  of  the  entire  subject  will  reveal  oppor- 
tunities for  great  improvement  in  the  enactments  controlling 
the  jurisdiction  and  functions  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 

Turning  to  the  annoying  details  which  perplex  the  bench 
and  bar,  and  which  Illustrate  the  need  of  thorough-going 
revision,  there  are  many  provisions  relating  to  the  judiciary 
which  never  have  been  expressly  repealed,  and  it  is  not  at  all 
clear  that  they  have  been  superseded  by  later  legislation; 
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yet,  they  are  not  Included  in  title  28  of  the  United  S'^tes  Co6e 

cr  in  supplement  IV.  Ip  conjunc'.icn  v.":th  a  recocruzed  au- 
thor.! y.  Mr.  V»\  H.  McCIePiCn,  cf  the  Lei:i:Jative  Reference 
Service  of  the  library  of  Congress,  the  fcilcwing  tabulauons 
have  been  made  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  immediate 
attention  to  this  problem  by  codifiers  or  appropriate  com- 
mittees of  Congress; 

PK:^VT?IO?fS  TIE!.%TH5^C  TO  TftT.  ^TDZ~Z\TT  ^r-T  TXPKTSSLr  ErPCM^TD  WHTCH 
SI'.OriD    BE     REPEAT. rP    Ol    INCDJtPOR^TED     IN     A     NEW     ESITION     OF    THE 

jroicLU,  corE 

Revised  Statutes,  section  846.  first  part. 

Eighteenth  Statutes,  page  113.  section  2.  last  part;  classifi- 
cation as  between  title  1  and  title  28  doubtful. 

Nineteenth  Statutes,  pase  269.  section  4.  in  part,  as 
emended  by  Tvientieth  Statutes,  page  27.  chapter  26;  classi- 
fication as  ijctween  title  1  and  title  28  doubtful. 

Tuenty-sixih  Statutes,  page  50.  section  3;  classification  as 
between  title  1  and  title  28  doubtful. 

Thirty-first  Statutes,  pages  1420-1421,  sections  1541-1545. 
1548. 

Thirty-sixth  Statutes,  page  830.  second  proviso;  classifica- 
tion as  between  title  8  and  title  28  doubtful. 

Thirty-sixth  Statutes,  page  1104.  sections  62-64.  (See 
28  U.  S.  C.  A.,  sec.  123;  editorial  comment.) 

Thirty-sixth  Statutes,  page  T149.  section  207.  fourth,  as 
amended  by  Thirty-eighth  Statutes,  page  219.  and  district 
court  rule  81  (b>. 

rHO'.TSTCKS  IN^CinJED  TN  TTTU:  28  OF  THE  rKTTED  ST.*TES  CODE  WHICH 
Il.'.:Z  BEEN  AXLENDED  OR  SLTEKSmFD  BT  LATEH  LEGISLATION  JOUND 
E-SrWHEKK    IN    THE    EXISTING    COMPIIATION 

There  are  a  number  of  places  in  which  provisions  included 
In  title  28  cf  the  code,  or  code  supplement  IV.  are  affected 
by  later  legislation  included  elsewhere  in  the  code,  or  code 
supplement  IV.  but  the  texi  of  the  section  does  not  take 
account  of  the  later  legislation. 

(a>  In  some  of  these  places  the  later  provision  is  referred 
to  in  a  note,  but  without  any  indication  as  to  its  effect  on  the 
text.     Such  are: 
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(b)  In  other  places  there  is  no  indication  at  all  in  the 
secfions  in  question  that  they  are  affected  by  later  provisions. 
SUoh  are: 
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The  numerous  prcc-dural  changes  which  have  been  brought 
about  thrcuph  the  adv*piion  of  tlie  new  miles  of  ciwl  pro- 
cedure for  the  United  States  di.stnct  courts  furnish  addi- 
ticnal  leascns  for  recodiflration  cf  the  Judicial  C^xle.  Tliesc 
lules  were  authrrizcd  by  Congress,  have  the  force  of  law.  and 
the  fclU'wins  references  will  emphasize  the  extensive  bearing 
wi;:ch  tl-^e  new  rules  have  on  the  prc3ent  Judicial  Code.  The 
section  numbers  in  title  28  are  given,  and  the  effect  of  the 
new  rules  on  those  scetions  is  shown: 
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The  foregoing  references  by  no  means  cover  the  matters 
which  will  require  attention  In  the  revlson  of  the  Judicial 
Code.  There  are  provisions  relating  to  the  Federal  courts  in 
a  majority  of  the  titles  in  the  Code  of  the  Laws  of  the  United 
States,  and  those  provisions  should  be  connected  in  an  appro- 
priate manner  with  the  Judicial  Code,  In  some  instances 
entire  titles  can  be  consolidated  in  a  revised  Judicial  Code. 
House  Joint  Resolution  388  is  sufficiently  expansive  to  permit 
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the  consideration  of  new  matter,  and  the  presentation  to  Con- 
gress of  a  ihrirougrh,  concise,  and  adequate  document  for 
enactment  as  a  Judicial  Code. 

Questions  will  be  raised  as  to  the  probable  cost  of  doing 
this  work  and  as  to  the  preferable  manner  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. Personally.  I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Revision 
of  the  Laws  w;il  have  a  part  in  the  work  if  the  resolution  is 
adopted.  That  committee  has  had  much  experience,  is 
equipped  to  participate  very  beneficially,  and  has  jurisdic- 
tional connection  with  work  of  this  character.  Very  valuable 
ccoporaticn  will  be  furnished  by  local,  State,  and  national 
bar  associations,  and  the  facilities  of  the  new  administrative 
cf!icc,  as  well  as  the  Department  of  Justice  and  the  Legis- 
lative Rcferrnce  Service  of  the  L.brary  of  Congress,  can  be 
utiliz.-'d  advantageously  and  economically. 

While  public  hearings  will  be  necessary,  and  should  be  held, 
I  cannot  believe  that  the  cost  will  be  a  material  item.  Cer- 
tainly, benefits  of  a  most  substantial  character,  far  outweigh- 
ing the  expense  and  extending  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
are  bound  to  foilow  the  completion  of  this  work,  which  will 
represent  a  landmark  and  another  milestone  in  the  evolution 
of  cur  Federal  judicial  system. 
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ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  MERCURY 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  insert 
my  own  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  arcicle  entitled 
"When  La^t  We  Were  Neutral,"  by  Harry  Elmer  Barnes, 
appearing  in  the  American  Mercury  of  November  1939. 

Mr.  Speakt-r.  it  is  refreshing  to  read  an  article  which  gives 
tru'hful  and  unbiased  information  about  conditions  as  they 
existed  24  years  ago.  These  conditions,  of  course,  are  gen- 
erally known  among  certain  groups,  but  withheld  from  the 
public.  I  hope  many  will  rrad  this  article  and  that  it  will 
be  distributed  freely,  for  nothing  will  straighten  us  out  sooner 
than  the  knowledge  of  the  intrigue  and  rot  which  has  been 
and  LP  undermining  this  Republic. 

The  article  in  question  quaLfies  other  information  that  I 
have  in.serted  in  the  Record,  in  which  the  same  personalities 
are  involved,  as  set  forth  and  so  ably  discussed  in  this  article. 
The  writer  brings  out  clearly  and  distinctly  the  fact  that  wo 
were  not  neutral  during  the  World  War,  because  we  did  not 
have  neutral  employees  in  the  Government. 

It  is  now  high  time  that  we  cut  adrift  from  the  proforeign 
groups  and  replace  them  with  pro-American.     If  an  ordi- 
nary citizen   engaged  in   the  same   activities  in   which   the 
personalities  in  this  article  were  engaged,  he  would  be  held 
for  treason.     It  is  well  for  us  to  bear  in  mind  that  we  have 
no  more  right  to  be  pro-German,  pro-English,  pro-Prench 
than  we  have  to  be  pro-Ethiopian  or  pro-Scandinavian.     It 
is  difficult  to  understand  what  excuse  one  may  find  when  he 
dfliberately  sends  our  Nation  into  a  destructive  war  against  a 
friendly  nation.    The  article  which  I  have  asked  to  be  inserted 
gives  the  inside  story  as  seen  by  a  neutral  observer. 
[From  the  American  Mercury  for  November  1939] 
When   Last   We   Were   Neutral 
(By    Harry    Elmer    Barnes) 

The  United  States  could  not  have  been  more  perfectly  set  up 
for  neutrality  than  It  v.-as  In  July  and  Au^'ust  1914.  Wocdrow 
WiLcn  was  a  lifelong  and  conscientious  pacifist.  His  convictions 
were  not  emotional  and  Impressionistic  but  were  based  on  deep 
study  and  prolonged  reflection.  Moreover  his  wife  was  noted  for 
her  linn  convictirns  on  pa^ifti-m:  she  strongly  backed  up  her 
husband  in  his  pacific  beliefs  and  policies.  Secretary  of  Stale 
WlUiaoi  Jennings  Bryan  was  one  of  the  outstanding  paclflats  then 


alive — courageous  and  willing  to  stick   to  his  guns  in   the  face  of 
criticism. 

In  addition.  Mr  Wilson  was  uniquely  well  informed  en  the 
essentials  of  the  Europ'^an  situation  before  war  bruke  out  m  the 
summer  of  1914  He  had  sent  his  personal  repre.st  ntative.  Col. 
Edward  M.  House,  to  Europe  to  study  the  situation.  Sizing  up 
matters  that  May,  Colonel  House  concluded  his  observations  with 
the  statement  that  "wliencver  England  consents.  France  and 
Russia  will  close  in  on  Gern^.any."  Years  of  scholarly  investigation 
of  the  war  origins  since  1918  have  underlined  the  sagacity  of 
Colonel  House's  verdict,  whatever  his  later  mistakes. 

When  war  came,  the  Presidrnt's  stalenicnts  were  a  modol  of 
neutrality  proredure.  He  issued  a  formally  correct  neutrality 
proclamatirn  ,';nd  went  on  to  exhort  his  countrymon  to  be  neutral 
m  thought  as  well  as  in  action  There  is  no  dcubt  that  he  was 
completely  neutral  in  August  1914.  We  thus  started  out  niost 
auspiciously  aloi:g  the  patli  of  mincliiig  our  own  bu.-lneKs  Yet 
withm  less  tlian  3  years  we  had  become  involved  in  the  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  with  Mr.  Wilson  proclaiming 
that  we  r.v.ii-i  apply  to  this  crusade  '"force,  force  to  the  uttermost, 
force  without  stint  or  limit."  What  were  the  influences  laid 
pressures  th  it  drove  us  from  that  path  and  enmeshed  us  in  the 
European  carnage? 

With  anothrr  World  War — direct  offspring  of  the  first — under 
way.  the  ciuestion  is  far  from  acad"mic  It  would  be  br\nal  to 
insi.Tt  on  absolute  parallels;  modern  histcry  is  too  complt  x  for 
such  oversimplification  But  it  would  be  foolish  and  cowardly  to 
blur  t!ie  facts  or  ignore  the  lessons  of  the  earlier  period.  Our 
tran.~:;irn  from  perfect  neutrality  to  total  immer.->!on  In  the  con- 
flict provides  a  valuable  case  study  in  the  A  B  C's  of  getting  Into 
a  European  war  Whatever  the  impUcaticns  for  our  own  day 
It   is   ineffaceable    history. 

In  case  we  are  catapulted  into  the  new  war.  American?  should 
realize  that  there  will  be  costs  beyond  heaped-up  deaths,  bereave- 
ments, and  economic  destruction.  The  moment  we  join  the  war  the 
New  Deal  and  all  its  promi.^es  of  a  "more  abundant  life"  will  fold  up. 
as  did  the  new  freedom  of  Wocdrow  Wll.srjn  in  1917.  Our  ci\il  liber- 
ties will  be  more  thoroughly  suppressed  than  In  the  first  Woild 
War — there  has  been  immen.se  prot^ress  in  the  techniqae  i;f  bitjtier 
and  better  suppre.'^sion  of  the  world  ever  since  then.  Mobilization 
plans  already  drawn  up  call  for  a  retjimentntion  of  American  life 
\inmatched  by  anything  that  exl-ted  in  1917  18.  Thi.re  are  reasons 
for  fearing  that  this  regimentation  would  carry  over  nto  peacetime 
and  transform  the  tJnlifd  Statt-.s  into  an  American  btyle  of  totali- 
tarian soci'.ty  Ut.der  these  circumstances  an  open-e\ed.  re.ill'tic 
understandinp  of  the  process  of  our  entry  into  the  Lrst  World  War 
seems  an  Irreducible  min'nium  ci  knowledge  for  Am'-ncans 

I  woukl  =ummari7'^  the  forces  v.hich  pti.-hed  us  into  the  trans- 
Atlanlic  caLimuy  as  follow.s:  First,  a  violent  change  In  Mr  WiLson's 
personal  attitude  toward  the  nierits  of  the  strut:t;le  Second,  eco- 
nomic interests  wluch  drove  us  first  into  unneu  rahty.  then  head- 
long into  war  Third,  an  inconsistent  and  unneutral  line  of 
diplomatic  procedure.  Fourth,  psvcholocical  factors  that  .mpelkd 
us  toward  intervention.  How  far  the  same  factors  operate  today  is 
not  w:th,n  the  scope  of  this  article  to  explore  Let  us  turn  oui 
attention  to  the  essential  facts,  considered  purely  as  history 

n 

No  circum'-tances  could  have  forced  us  into  the  war  if  tlie  Presi- 
dent had  not.  by  the  spring  of  1917.  been  favorable  to  our  entry. 
We  must  therefore  discuss  briefly  some  of  the  reason^  wliy  lie 
altered  his  point  of  view. 

Primarily  we  m.ust  take  into  account  the  fact  that  Mr.  Wil.«on"s 
Intellectual  perspective  was  pred  ^mnnantly  An^lo-Saxon.  Hi'  had 
little  kncwledu'e  of.  or  sympathy  v.ith.  con'.inf'iu.il  European  culture 
and  institutions  His  greatest  Intellectural  heroes  were  such  Eng- 
lish writers  as  Milltm,  John  Locke,  ar.d  Adam  Smith  He  did 
graduate  woik  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Seminar,  where 
the  Ant,MO-Saxon  myth  reigned  supreme  He  was  a  student  and 
adm'rer  of  the  English  Constitution,  and  Irankly  regarded  the 
British  system  of  government  as  superior  to  ours 

Then  Mr,  Wll.son  had  in  his  Cabinet,  atid  among  his  Cabinet,  and 
amont^  his  amba-ssadors.  men  who  were  Intensely  pro-Ei  Klish  or 
pro-Ally  in  their  sympathies— Secretaries  Llndley  M  Ciarri-..in  and 
David  F.  Houston,  and  Walter  Hines  Page.  Amba.ssador  to  London, 
who  frequently  went  to  such  extremes  in  his  Anylumanla  as  to 
pnnoy  even  the  President  When  Bryan  was  succeeded  bv  Landing, 
the  most  crucial  post  in  the  Cabinet  went  to  another  vi-l-enuntly 
pro-English  sympathizer.  Tlie  biases  of  Page  and  LansiiiR  nuide 
It  riiffitult  to  pursue  forthright  diplomacy  with  Great  Briiain 

Mr  WiLson  wa;;  also  det  ply  influ'^nced  by  the  criticisms  of  promi- 
nent Americans  sympathetic  to  the  Allies  and  intervention.  He 
was  stung  by  the  speeches  of  Theodore  Roo.^evelt,  and  bv  Mr. 
Roosevelt's  reference  to  his  diplomatic  statements  as  "wea.sel 
words"  He  was  especially  annoyed  by  Elihu  Root's  statement  that 
"first  he  shakes  his  fist  and  then  he  shakes  his  finger."  On  the 
other  hand,  he  was  human  enough  to  take  note  of  the  praise 
which  was  showered  upon  him  by  the  press  when  he  made  a  belll- 
co.se  statement  or  led  a  preparedness  parade.  This  ccntrastod 
sh.irply  with  the  bitter  criticism  when  he  made  such  n-ir.aiks  as 
that  a  country  might  be  "too  proud  to  fi^ht,"  or  that  the  only  de- 
sirable peace  would  be  "a  peace  without  victory,"  He  was'  also 
profoundly  moved  by  the  British  atrocity  propaganda,  particularly 
after  James  Bryce  lent  his  name  to  the  veracity  of  the  stories. 
Wlum  Bryce  .'^puisored  the  propaganda  lies,  Wilson  came  ti  believe 
that  they  must  have  a  substantial  basis  in  fact,  which  In  turn 
helped  his  rationalization  that  England  was  fighting  for  civJizaliou. 
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Perrcna!  msttere  aLvs  plnyed  their  role  In  the  transformation  rf 
th'  President's  attitude  When  hi«:  firs:  wife  died,  a  strone  pacific 
irxfluence  disappeared,  Th  n  he  married  r.  dasiimE  widow  Inendlv 
to  the  Allied  cr.use  Bitterly  resentful  of  the  crUicism  to  which 
her  husband  was  subjected  becr.use  of  his  refusal  to  be  stampede<i 
Into  intervention,  the  second  Mi-s,  Wilson  appears  to  have  wished 
him  to  shame  his  critics  by  an  even  strong-r  stand  for  interven- 
tion. The  publication  of  her  memoirs  does  not  make  It  necessary 
to  modify  this  statement. 

Having  been  converted  to  Intervention  by  these  various  Influ'-nces. 
Mr  Wilson  rationalized  his  change  of  mind  m  T«rms  of  noble  moral 
purpose.  As  he  icld  Jane  Adclams  in  the  spring  of  1917,  he  felt 
thm  if  there  was  to  be  any  hope  cf  a  just  and  constructive  peace, 
th^  United  States  must  b^  represented  at  the  peace  conference 
fullcwlng  the  war.  Mr.  Wilson  could  only  be  at  the  peace  con- 
ference if  the  United  States  had  pre\iously  entered  the  conflict. 

m 

The  Influence  exerted  by  American  finance  upon  cur  entry  into 
the  World  War  has  be  n  revca'ed  in  Ray  Stannard  Baker's  Life  and 
Letters  oi  Woodrow  Wilson,  in  the  volumes  of  the  Nye  mvestigauon. 
and  In  Prof,  C.  C.  Tansll's  America  Goes  to  War."  At  the  "outset 
the  international  bankers  were-  by  no  means  all  p:o-Ally.  Some,  like 
the  Mcrpan  fir:n.  we  e  pro-Eritish,  and  had  been  for  yeira:  others, 
like  Kuha.  Loeb  &  Co,,  luannvd  chiefly  by  men  of  German  deriva- 
tion, were  pro-German,  Bu'  the  financial  interests  of  all  of  them 
p.'.' n  became  pro-AUy,  Credit  and  leans  to  Germany  were  dis- 
ccuraged,  while  large  loans  were  made  to  the  Allied  Powers. 

On  Au::;ust  15.  1914.  at  the  bes',ir»uins  of  the  war.  Mr.  Brj-an 
declared  aga.inst  loans  to  any  belligerent  on  the  logical  ground  that 
financial  crealt  is  the  basis  of  all  forms  of  contraband.  President 
W.kon  backed  him  up  firmly  Icr  the  time  being.  This  decision  did 
n't  ouerate  seriously  against  the  AUies.  the  balance  cf  trade  and 
Imcstmeiit  was  against  the  United  States  and  the  Alhed  countries 
cc'Uid  pav  for  their  ptircliases  here  by  canceling  the  debts  owed 
abroad  by  Americiins  But  Allied  war  purchases  soon  became  so 
extensive  that  by  the  autumn  of  1S14  there  was  a  credit  crisis. 
The  Na.ioiiul  City  Bank  wrote  to  Robert  Lansing.  Uien  Counselor 
of  the  St.Me  Department,  on  this  matter  on  October  23.  1914,  advo- 
cating si.ori-tenn  creKiits  to  Europe, ui  {^ovcrnuients.  I^nsing  im- 
mediately talked  the  matter  over  with  President  Wilton,  e.nd  the 
latter  agreed  that  the  Government  would  not  interfere  with  such 
an  arran^em.ent.  Tl:l*  infirmatiun  was  trau.-.mitte^  orally  to  Wil- 
lard  Stralghi.  of  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co..  on  the  seme  night.  Shortly 
after,  H  P  Davldso.i.  of  the  Morgan  firm,  went  to  England  and 
signed  a  contrect  to  become  the  Briti.sh  purch&b»ng  agent  in  Amer- 
ica.    A  similar  ontract  was  socn  made  with  Prance. 

Tl.ce  short-teim  credits  ou3iceJ  for  some  months.  By  the 
sumint  r  ol  1915.  however,  Allieel  purcha.^es  had  become  so  cxten- 
s.ve  that  the  bankers  knew  Uiey  must  fltmt  loans  here  for  the 
Allied  countries,  if  the  lat'er  were  lo  continue  to  buy  inunitious 
on  a  lar^e  scale  m  this  country,  so  they  made  strong  representations 
to  Colonel  House  and  to  S^eretaiy  of  the  Treasury  McAdco. 

On  August  21,  15»15,  McAuwo  wrote  to  President  WiLscn  pointing 
cut  that  great  prosperity  had  come  to  the  country  from  the  sale 
cf  muniLions  to  the  Allies,  but  that  this  prosperity  could  not 
continue  unless  we  financed  It  through  open  loans  to  the  Allies — 
1.  e..  by  scllins:  Allied  bonds  In  our  own  financial  markets.  On 
S-  pieinber  6  Lansing  arguexl  similarly  in  a  letter  to  Uie  President 
strf'F^lng  the  crisis  that  faced  American  business  if  the  earlier  ruling 
on  American  loans  to  belligerents  were  not  rescinded.  McAdoo  and 
Lan  'ng  won.  On  September  8.  1915.  Wilson  a-Sijented  to  the  sale 
of  Allied  bonds,  and  the  Morgan  firm  was  once  more  given  oral 
informaion.  Soon  the  first  public  loan — the  $500,000,000  Anglo- 
French  loan- — was  floated. 

Thee  formal  loans,  amounting  in  all  to  about  $2  500,000.000, 
financed  the  Allies'  purchases  for  a  little  over  a  year,  but  their  buy- 
ing wa-  Po  heavy  that  even  the  great  investment  banking  hcuses 
cculd  not  take  care  ol  their  needs.  Bv  January  1817  the  Allies  had 
ovtrdrawn  their  credit  by  nearly  $500,000,000.  Only  Uncle  Sam 
could  save  them,  and  then  only  If  the  United  States  were  at  war 
with  Germany;  we  could  not.  as  a  nation,  lend  money  to  a  belliger- 
ent unless  we  were  at  war  with  Its  enemy. 

At  this  time  the  Germans  renewed  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare. The  United  States  could  now  be  led  into  the  war.  and  the 
bankers  would  be  repaid — as  they  were  to  the  last  cent.  When  the 
war  was  over.  Thomas  W.  Lament  stated  with  commendable  candor 
th--  facts  relative  to  the  attitude  of  the  firm  of  Morgan  toward  the 
Wcrld  War  and  the  belligerent  powers: 

"At  the  request  of  certain  of  the  foreign  governments  the  firm 
cf  Messrs.  J.  P.  Morgan  &  Co,  undertook  to  coordinate  the  require- 
ments of  the  Allies,  and  then  to  bring  about  regularity  and  prompt- 
nesi-  in  fulfilling  these  requirements.  Those  were  the  days  when 
American  citizens  were  being  urged  to  remain  neutral  in  action,  in 
word,  and  even  In  thought.  But  cur  firm  had  never  for  one  moment 
been  neutral;  we  didn't  know  how  to  be.  From  the  very  start  we 
did  everything  we  could  to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
And  this  particular  work  had  two  effects — one  in  assisting  the  Allies 
In  the  prcxluctlon  of  goods  and  munitions  in  America  necessary  to 
the  Allies'  vigorous  prosecution  of  the  war;  the  other  in  helping  to 
develop  the  great  and  profitable  export  trade  that  cur  country  has 
had,"     (Manchester  Guardian.  January  27,  1920  ) 

It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Wilson  was  not  personally  cordial  to 
the  bankers  before  1917.  and  that  members  of  the  Morgan  firm 
rarely  entered  the  White  Hotise  until  war  was  declared;  hence  it  has 
been  persistently  maintained  that  the  bankers  could  not  have  influ- 
enced the  President.     No  one,  however,  should  be  naive  enough  to 


Imagine  th9t  the  b2nkers  w.ilked  tr.'c  M'  Vmscr.'s  offc?  and  de- 
manded thit  he  sien  on  the  dotted  line.  The  bankers  exerted  their 
pressure  en  the  men  sympathetic  to  them — en  Hcus?.  Lansing. 
McAdoo.  and  ethers.  So  even  if  Mr  Wilson  did  not  p?rse>iially  pay 
atTent!cn  to  the  bankers,  he  was  directly  and  powerfuUv  Influenced 
by  those  who  did. 

It  has  also  been  asserted  that  the  bankers  were  not  alRrmed  by 
the  fact  that,  by  the  close  cf  1916,  the  Allies  hsd  overdrawn  their 
account  to  the  time  of  frSOO ,000,000  This  overdraft.  It  Is  said,  wms 
covered  by  securities  deposited  with  the  bankers  But  it  take?  con- 
siderable simple-mindedness  to  believe  that  the  bankers  would 
hare  wished  to  ccnfl&cate  these  securities,  reveal  the  bankruptcy  of 
their  powerful  clients,  and  otherwise  embr.rrass  their  crediU  rs 
abroad  E>en  If  the  bankers  did  not  have  any  ovwt  financial 
worries  about  getting  their  money  from  the  Allies,  tt»ey  had 
psychological  and  moral  worries  in  this  crisis.  It  Is  worthy  of  note 
that  the  bankers  were  paid  b.ick  every  cent,  with  interest,  by  the 
Allies;  only  Uncle  Sam  has  be-n  compelled  to  hold  the  bag. 

Some  observers  have  said  that  the  bankers  learned  their  lesson 
during  the  World  War.  The  only  lesson  they  learned  was  that  great 
profits  may  be  realized  from  financing  the  right  belligerents. 

Naturally  most  American  industrialists  shared  the  attitude  of  the 
bankers.  Since  Engand  controlled  the  seas,  salex?  were  mainly  to 
the  Allied  powers,  and  industrialists  wished  to  see  the  Allies  con- 
tinue the  war  and  win  it.  Upon  Allied  purchases  depended  mist  of 
our  sales  and  prosperity,  and  upon  Allied  success  and  solvency  de- 
pended our  payment  in  the  end.  The  vast  trade  In  munitions  car- 
ried us  from  deprcsslcn.  in  1914.  to  boom  years  in  1915-17, 

There  has  been  much  dispute  as  to  whether  we  were  forced  Into 
war  by  the  loans  and  sales  to  the  Allies  or  by  the  resumption  of 
German  submarine  warfare  early  in  1917,  In  an  lmpc->rt«nt  article 
on  "Neutrality  nnd  Economic  Pressure*  1914-17"  (Science  and 
Society;  Spring  1939),  Prof,  Paul  Birdsall.  of  Williams  Collegp.  shows 
that  the  two  were  Inseparably  involved.  By  abandoning  hi^  neu- 
tral financial  and  industrial  pMicy  In  favcr  of  the  Allies,  President 
Wilson  made  it  possible  for  the  Entente  Powers  to  have  an  enormous 
advantage  over  the  Central  Powers  in  getting  war  supplies.  The 
only  way  for  the  Ccntrai  Powers  to  overcome  this  advnntcp'  was  to 
resume  unlimited  submarine  warfare  and  try  to  sweep  from  the 
seas  the  ships  that  were  carrying  these  supplies  to  the  Allies,  Our 
financing  of  the  AUtes  led  to  the  resumption  of  Germnn  submarine 
warfare,  which  furnished  the  "incident"  that  enabled  the  war 
party  in  tills  country  to  put  us  into  the  conflict.  Thus  economic 
pressure  and  financial  favoritism  were  the  crucial  factors  which  led 
us  into  war. 

No  one  i  e.'^d  hold  that  the  President  was  moved  primarily  by  any 
tender  sentiments  for  t'le  bankers.  Both  McAdoo  and  Lansing 
argued  that  It  was  essenfal  to  Anicrlcan  prosperity  as  a  whole  to 
fiT.,'nce  the  Allie":.  It  was  thi.=  broader  consideration  of  contlnui">d 
prosprrlty  in  1915-16.  and  the  relation  of  thi«  tc  the  prospects  of 
the  Demcerntic  Party  In  the  "lection  of  1916.  rnther  than  e.ny  direct 
banker  pressure  on  the  'White  House  that  bore  In  on  Mr  'V'llsjn's 
consciousness  In  the  late  summer  cf  1915  when  he  let  down  the 
gates  to  financing  the  Allies, 

Evit  the  net  result  was  precisely  as  though  Mr.  Morgan  had  walked 
Into  tlie  White  House  and  oslted  the  President  to  sipn  en  the  dotted 
line.  Only  the  method  was  more  adroit  and  the  approach  more 
indirect. 

vr 

As  a  result  of  personal  prejudice,  powerful  economic  factors,  and 
Allied  proi:aganda.  President  Wll"5on  thus  slowly  slipped  av.-ay  from 
the  neutrality  with  which  he  met  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  This 
was  particularly  true  after  Secretary  of  State  Bryan  resigned  in 
prote.st  against  the  Increasing  unneutrallty  of  our  diplomacy. 
Thereafter  Wilson  and  Lansing  followed  one  line  of  diplomatic 
reasoning  and  international  law  for  the  Allies  and  quite  a  different 
line  for  Germany.  They  allowed  Great  Britain  to  run  wild  in  the 
violation  of  international  law  and  of  our  neutral  rights,  while  tliey 
Insisted  on  holding  Germany  "tc»  strict  accountability"  In  the 
literal  observance  of  such  law. 

Engl::nd  started  out  in  1914  by  making  a  scrap  of  paper  cut  of 
the  Declaration  of  London,  governing  contraband  In  wartime.  Next 
It  made  use  of  armed  belligerent  merchantmen  as  though  they 
were  peaceful  commercial  vessels.  England  violated  our  neutral 
rights  far  more  extensively  between  1914  and  1817  than  she  did 
before  the  War  of  1812 — even  to  the  point  of  flying  the  American 
flag.  Mr,  Wilson  came  to  believe,  however,  that  Great  Britain  was 
fighting  for  civilization  and  that  international  law  must  not  be 
allowed  to  stand  In  her  way.  His  Attorney  General,  Thomas  W. 
Gregory,  tells  of  the  rebuke  which  Mr.  Wilson  administered  to 
certain  Cabinet  members  when  they  protested  British  violations  of 
our  neutral  rights: 

"After  patiently  listening,  Mr.  Wilson  said,  In  that  quiet  way  of 
his,  that  the  ordinary  rules  of  conduct  had  no  application  to  the 
situation;  that  the  Allies  were  standing  with  their  backs  to  tlie  wall, 
fighting  wild  beasts;  that  he  would  permit  nothing  to  be  done  by 
our  country  to  hinder  or  embarrass  them  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war  unless  admitted  rights  were  grossly  violated,  and  that  this 
policy  must  be  understood  as  settled." 

Secretary  Lansing,  in  his  Memoirs,  admits  that  he  made  no  real 
pretense  of  hcldiug  England  to  the  tenets  cf  international  law.  Us 
tells  us  that,  after  the  sinking  cf  the  LusUania.  he  thought  we 
should  be  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  and  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  do  nothing  which  would  prove  embarrassing  to  us  when 
we  took  our  position  as  a  military  comrade  of  the  Allied  powers. 
He  persisted  In  this  attitude,  even   though  he  was  later  honest 
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enrji:gh  to  say  that  !n  1917  we  had  as  good.  If  not  better,  lecral 
grounds  for  tishtmg  Britain  as  for  tiirhting  Germany.  Anibasfjador 
P.ige  even  went  to  the  shocking  extreme  of  collaborai-ing  with  Sir 
Eci'vard  Grev  in  answering  the  pretests  of  h.is  own  [v-Virnmcnt,  a 
procedure  wh:ch.  when  revealed,  outraged  even  so  pru-.'Vily  journal 
as  th-  N;*w  York  Times.  V/e  thi:.?  one  .uragcd  and  p-rpo-iuated  liie 
illegally  txteiisive  British  blcrkade.  which  m  turn  prfvol'.ed  German 
EUbi.ianne  warfare.  Further,  ircm  the  studies  cf  Prof.  Charles  C. 
Tarsil  and  ovhcrs  it  would  seem  that  on  the  r-'re  occasions  v. hen 
\V;l-on  and  Lansing  became  outraged  over  the  grosse.'-t  British  vio- 
lations of  our  neutrality  Colonel  House  invariably  appeared  on  ihc 
fc-pct  to  prevent  any  snow  of  AineriCau  ririr.ness. 

The  p-ycholr^gical  factors  which  headed  us  for  war  were  nu- 
merous and  powerful.  The  active  campaign  for  preparetineis  and 
intervention  was  engineered  by  leaders  of  the  war  cult  in  the 
United  Stairs — such  men  as  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Leonard  Wood, 
He-iry  Cabot  I>dt:e.  Gus  Gardiner,  and  other.s — who  led  in  steps  to 
stimulate  the  niartial  .<:pirit.  While  there  were  exceptions,  the  ma- 
jority of  ovir  newspapers  were  pro-Ally  and  prua-itervt-n'ionist. 
Many  were  honestly  sympathetic  wiih  the'  Ailic.?.  others  were  deeply 
involved  In  Allied  propaganda,  some  were  heavily  sub^idi/'ed  by  The 
Allies,  still  others  were  bought  outright  by  Allied  Interests.  The 
newspapers  also  had  a  natural  aliiniLy  with  the  bankers  and  indui- 
triahsts  who  v.ere  their  chief  advertising  clients. 

In  the  matter  of  propaganda,  the  Allies  had  a  notable  advantage. 
They  controlled  the  seas,  the  cables,  and  other  agencies  of  com- 
munication. The  Germans  had  only  a  crude  and  temporary  wlre- 
les.i  contact  wnh  the  Unitrd  States.  I-\irther,  Allied  pr^^paganria 
was  better  organized  and  supported,  and  was  al.so  far  more  adroit, 
than  the  German.  Consrquently,  a  majority  of  Americans  were  led 
to  believe  in  tl-.e  veracity  of  the  mass  of  anti-German  atrocity  .-tones. 
In  a  moment  of  untisuil  candor.  Lord  Northciiffe.  in  charge' of  Brit- 
ish propaganda,  stated  that  the  Americans  were  more  guUble  than 
any  other  people,  except  the  Chinese,  and  called  us  a  "bunch  of 
sheep  '• 

Ihe  net  result  of  all  this  was  that  we  entered  the  war  in  April 

1917.  Americans  went  into  the  war  feeling  that  there  was  no  other 
coi.rsr:  that  our  self-respect  and  nat'mal  honor  demanded  ir.  The 
fallacy,  of  this  was  revealed  in  the  Inve.stigations  and  disclosures  of 
the  facts  of  the  World  War  causes  in  the  era  of  ciisiUusicnment  after 

1918.  some  of  which  have  been  summarized  in  this  article.  Our 
great  good  fortune  in  obtainins:  these  :acts  so  qnicklv  should  not. 
It  seems  to  me,  be  thrown  away  frivolously  in  the  present  critical 
period.  It  provides  us  with  a  treasure  of  historical  experience  that, 
with  the  exercise  of  calm  reason,  should  be  useful  as  a  brake  on  our 
national  conduct  in  the  fateful  years  Just  ahead. 
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HON.  A.  WILLIS  ROBERTSON 

OF   VIRGINIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30,  1939 


ADDRESS   BY   HON.    A.    WILLIS   ROBERTSON,    OF   VIRGINIA 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  Include  my  address  before 
the  annual  mcetin;;  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange  at  Winches- 
ter, Va.,  October  26.  1939,  as  follows: 

Mr.  President,  ladies,  and  gentlemen.  It  Is  an  Inspiration  to  travel 
through  our  beautiful  Shenandoah  Valley  at  this  season  of  the 
year  when  the  blue  haze  of  Indian  summer  has  softened  the 
ruRjed  outllnp  of  our  mountains:  when  the  hardwood  trees,  yield- 
ing to  the  Mid.-is  touch  of  fall,  are  saying  farewell  to  summer  in  a 
riotous  flame  of  color;  when  the  wheat  is  In  the  bin,  the  corn  in 
the  shock,  and  the  apples  in  the  shed — mute  evidences  of  how  a 
beneficent  Providence  will  deal  bountifully  with  a  Christian  people 
dedicated  to  the  principles  of  peace. 

Since  I  have  been  a  member  cf  the  National  Grange  for  a  number 
of  ye-irs  and  deeply  Interested  In  its  program  to  advance  the  Inter- 
ests of  agriculture,  the  mviiation  to  address  your  meeting  today  was 
grertly  appreciated.  During  my  service  in  the  House  I  have  found 
myself  in  accord  with  the  legislative  program  of  the  Grange  and 
have  found  it  a  pleasure  to  cooperate  with  Grange  officials  in  press- 
ing forward  to  the  goal.  "In  the  building  of  a  long-time  farm 
program.."  spates  the  legislative  program  of  the  Grange,  "we  miLst 
not  Icso  sipht  of  the  fundamental  American  principles  of  self- 
help,  equality  of  opportunity,  and  Independence  of  thought  and 
action.  Agriculture  asks  for  fair  treatment  rather  than  special 
privilege.  It  seeks  economic  Justice  rather  than  subsidy.  The 
Grange  declares  for  a  program  In  legislation  and  administration 
that  will  establish  and  maintain  prices  for  agricultural  products 
that  will  provide  lor  reasonable  profits,  as  determiaed  by  farm 
costs." 


I  would  think  that  all  genuin.-ly  interested  In  the  welfare  of  the 
farmer  could  support  tha*  typo  of  pfjr'nn  Certauily  the  ^^phndid 
district  I  havo  the  honor  to  represent  does,  and  hoiice  I  feel  that 
the  selection  of  V.mchrster  as  your  meeting  place  this  year  w.i.s  an 
appropriate  o:ie.  Winchester  is  a  city  that  is  progressive  and 
modern  in  every  respect,  yet  one  that  is  filled  with  his-onc  mem- 
ories and  one  that  extends  to  the  visitor  within  its  gates  a 
gracious  hospitality  that  is  reminitcent  of  the  best  of  the  Old 
South. 

We  celebrate  this  mon'h  the  tenth  anniversarv  of  the  greatest 
stock-market  crash  in  the  history  cf  the  exhanges  and  one  cl  tlie 
most  trying  periods  through  which  agriculture  h;vs  ever  jassed.  In 
previous  depressiutis  wo  have  liciu.dutrd  unsound  positions  and 
consolidated  the  economic  front  f.n  a  hctt^T  f-  rtified  lino  In  the 
depression  that  started  with  tho  Cctrber  19:?9  market  crash  we  have 
piet.^-red  a  Imccrine  illness  to  heroic  niedicnie,  yielding  to  'he  delu- 
sion that  the  deprc-sicn  was  solely  due  to  the  moncv  chargers  and 
cconcn.'C  royalists  and  that  they  could  be  ni.ide  to  bei.r  .ill  of  its 
burdens.  But  we  now  realize  that  the  distribution  o*:  wealth 
through  Govrrnmem  spendnip  mt-ans  increased  taxation  fcr  all  and 
not  Ji;st  fcr  the  rich  and  Is  not  God's  answer  to  a  farmer  s  prayer. 

Tliere  are  some  occupation.s  involving  grea'.'r  physical  ha:-.tid.s 
than  farming,  but  few  greater  fin.mcial  ones.  He  can  sow  and  yet 
not  reap;  he  can  reap  and  yet  not  .-^cll;  he  can  sell  and  vet  not  m.ike 
buckle  and  tongue  meet.  And  sine-  ho  sells  in  an  open  market 
and  buys  in  a  pruuctod  market,  h'-  should  know  sometimu;  of  both 
to  prop.rly  cha.t  his  course. 

It  IS  my  purpose  today  to  briefly  outline  some  of  the  factors  of 
the  farm-piice  equation.  Of  cruis?.  in  anv  di.scussion  of  the  out- 
look for  American  agriculture  today  it  is"  nocfssary  to  take  Into 
account  the  new  s!tuati<;n  that  faimers  must  face  bccau.-e  of  the 
Europerin  war.  Most  people  will  fi  rm'  their  opinions  cf  the  prob- 
able (fleets  of  the  present  war  on  the  basis  of  what  they  r?mcmh.-r 
to  have  been  the  effects  of  the  h.st  one.  This  is  only  natural. 
But  the  trouble  is  that  our  memories  are  short.  We  remember, 
first  of  all.  that  the  last  war  brought  u.^;  a  boom.  We  f(.rget  too 
quickly  that  its  real  harvest  was  the'^dt^pression. 

When  war  came  in  Europe  last  month  dnmosiic  farm  prices  had 
been  relatively  stable,  although  somewhat  below  1938.  In  Sep- 
tember of  this  year,  hcwe-.er,  larm  prices  rose  sharply.  This  ri.'^e 
was  due  only  in  part  to  the  war  It  reflected  in  a  la'rge  measure 
incrf^;i.sed  purchases  by  doirrc^stic  buyers  and  specu'ators.  who  expect 
further  advances  because  r)f  wartime  riemund.  Also,  the  incomes 
of  consumers  had  been  rising  for  some  time  prevlou-;,  and  in  August 
the  people  who  buy  the  things  the  farmer  -ells  had  the  biRjest 
volume  of  purchasing  power  at  their  com.mand  in  2  vear?  There 
wa.s  every  reason  to  expect  a  continuance  of  the  Improvinent  in 
industrial  production  and  consumer  income  before  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe. 

What  effect  the  war  in  Eurcpo  will  hav«>  on  our  industry  and 
agriculture  remains  to  be  seen.  If  we  look  back  to  the  W'orld  V/ar 
and  to  1914  we  are  Inrpressed  bv  the  fact  that  domestic  pici's  did 
not  rise  appreciably  until  in  1916,  although  we  were  selling  all  of 
our  products,  including  arms  and  ammunition.  But  even  in  the 
fall  of  1916  our  exports  of  arms  and  ammunition  constituted  only 
1  percent  of  our  commerce.  On  that  phase  of  the  problem  Willard 
L.  Thorp,  economic  adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  wrote 
me  on  October  17: 

"The  retention  or  repeal  of  the  present  embargo  on  the  export  of 
war  materials  would  seem  to  be  a  relatively  mnnor  factor  in  the 
over-all  situation,  although  it  is,  of  course,  important  to  specific 
industries.  Tlie  bulk  of  war  exports  w:!l  undoubtedly  be  com- 
prl.'ed,  in  this  war  as  In  the  last,  of  materials  and  manufactures 
not  covered  by  the  embargo.  Furthermore,  while  the  re^peal  cf 
the  embargo  would  no  doubt  result  in  substantial  export.s  of  war 
materials,  its  retention  would  in  many  cases  merely  resul:  in  the 
shij:ment  of  semifinished  goods  for  final  fabrication  in  Canada  or 
other  belligerent  countries." 

And.  If  we  propo.se  to  use  1914  as  a  basis  of  prediction  for  what 
may  happe:i  to  our  economy  this  year  and  next,  it  will  be  well  to 
bear  in  mind  the  difference  that  25  years  have  wrought. 

In  1914  we  were  in  a  period  of  declining  bu.'-:in(ss  actlvitv.  Today 
every  indication  points  toward  recovery,  regardless  of  var.  In 
1914  we  were  a  debtor  country  with  obligations  to  meet  abroad. 
Today  that  position  has  been  reversed.  In  1914  the  v.-orld  wh'-at 
crop  v.-as  off  435.000.000  bushels  because  of  short  crops  in  Canada. 
Australia,  and  Russia.  Today  the  world  has  the  lamest  cairy-over 
of  wheat  on  record:  by  July  of  next  year  world  stocks  of  wheat  are 
expected  to  reach  1.4C0.0OO.0OO  bu.-hcls.  Todav  there  is  a  supply 
of  25.000.000  bales  of  American  cotton  which  compares  with  '■e\ en- 
teen  and  four-tenths  million  bales  in  1914.  Sugar  supplies,  b:-^th  in 
this  country  and  abroad,  are  more  than  ample.  There  is  not  likely 
to  be  anything  like  the  situation  that  confronted  us  with  regard 
to  sugar  in  the  last  war. 

A  survey  of  the  N,it:ons  food  supplies  made  bv  the  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics  indicates  that  they  are  ample  Tlie  supply 
of  meats  through  the  first  half  of  1940  will  be  the  largest  in  5 
yea-s.  mostly  in  pork.  Although  the  beef  supply  Ls  slightly  s  nailer 
this  year  than  last  it  will  increa,se  In  the  next  12  months.  There 
will  be  no  shortage  in  dairy  products  although  the  record  produc- 
tions of  last  year  will  be  slightly  reduced.  More  poultry  and  egss 
than  were  available  in  1938-39  are  indicated  for  the  coming  year. 
An  Increase  of  8  percent  in  poultry  and  2  percent  in  tgiis  may  be 
expected.  ^ 

As  far  as  farm  income  is  concerned,  the  farmer's  cash  Income 
increased  in  August  over  July,  and  in  Augu<5t  of  this  vear  was  above 
the  same  month  in  1938.    Income  in  the  first  8  montlos  of  this  year 
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Is  only  slightly  under  the  same  period  in  1938  The  rise  in  farm 
prices  which  came  m  September  will  tend  to  raise  tot.-i!  farm  income 
for  the  year.  Before  tht  September  price  ri^e  a  tou\l  farm  income 
cf  seven  and  nine-tenths  bill.cn  dollars  was  Uidicawd.  Last  vears 
income  was  slightly  over  eight  billion. 

One  respect  in  which  the  farmers  situation  differs  from  recent 
years  is  m  the  stocks  of  grains  now  held  on  farms.  In  the  case  of 
corn  on  farms  October  1,  1939.  there  were  546.000.000  bushels  the 
highest  six  ce  October  1  stocks  were  first  reported  in  1926.  In  th" 
case  of  wheat  45  percent,  or  332.200  000  bushels,  ■was  still  on  the 
farms.  Although  this  is  smaller  than  last  year,  it  is  lareer  than 
October  1  farm  stocks  In  any  year  since'  1932  excepting  1938 
EiL-hty-one  percent  of  the  1939  oats  crop,  or  765,000.000  bushels,  is 
Etill  on  the  farms. 

Tlie  significance  of  this  fact  Is  that  whatever  Increase  in  price 
takes  place  in  these  coiainaodities  In  the  immediate  future,  a  larger 
proportion  of  It  will  go  directly  Into  the  hands  of  the  farmer  who 
raised  the  crop.  Government  loans  and  the  ever-normal  granary 
plan  have  contributed  toward  the  retention  of  larger  stocks  on 
farms. 

The  world  supply  of  wheat  is  the  largest  on  record,  but  in  the 
cn.«!e  of  the  United  States  the  domestic  supply  is  100.000.000 
bushels  under  ttiat  of  last  year.  We  will  liave'  available  990.- 
000  000  bushels  of  wheat,  which  is  about  the  same  amount  we 
had  in  1914.  We  are  likely  to  consume  695.000.000  bushels,  and 
exports  will  probably  reach  70  000.000  bushels,  which  will  leave 
a  carry-over  cf  225  000.000  bushels  en  July  1.  1940  Since  world  sup- 
plies of  wheat  are  2,000.000,000  bushels  larger  today  than  they  were 
m  1914  we  cannot  expect  the  same  increase  in  exports  to  follow 
the  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe  today  as  was  the  case  in  1914. 
Wheat  prices  remained  fairly  stable  throughout  all  of  1914.  Farm 
prices  of  wheat  in  United  States  averaged  85  cents  in  Auguts 
1914,  the  month  In  which  war  was  declared.  In  September 
th-:'y  averasied  93  cents.  95  cents  in  October.  92  cents  in  Novem- 
ber, and  97  cents  in  December.  This  advance  was  only  partly 
tb.e  result  of  the  war  and  partly  a  reflection  of  the  very  small 
crop  in  Canada  that  year.  Subsequently  there  was  a  crop  failure 
in  Aitstralia  However,  in  spite  of  the  higher  general  price  level 
and  the  very  large  United  State's  and  Canadian  crops,  the  1915 
domestic  crop  sold  at  prices  slightly  lower  than  the  previous  crop. 
It  was  not  until  the  latter  part  of  August  and  September  In  1916 
that  wheat  began  Its  steady  price  advance.  The  war  In  Europe 
had  then  been  going  on  for  2  full  years.  Wheat  exports  were 
three  times  as  large  in  1914  as  the  pre-war  average,  and  in  1915 
they  were  twice  that  average.  The  1938  wheat  exports  are  slightly 
over  the  average  of  the  pre-war  period  and  there  is  little  prospect 
of  an  increa.«e  in  our  foreign  shipments  In  the  current  situation. 
In  considering  the  probable  effect  of  a  European  war  on  wheat 
exports  and  agricultural  exports  in  this  countrj-  generally,  there 
is  one  Important  post-war  development  that  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Virtually  every  European  country  has  been  doing  all  it 
could  to  become  economically  self-sufBclent.  England  and  France 
are  raising  more  of  their  own  wheat  now  than  they  ever  did. 
and  Italy  is  on  an  export  basis  for  wheat,  whereas  It  used  to 
import  wheat.  All  over  Evu-ope  this  trend  toward  self -sufficiency 
has  been  growing  for  a  decade.  This  sort  of  a  program  makes 
these  countries  less  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for 
food  and  other  commodities. 

Although  cattle  prices  advanced  sharply  early  In  September  of 
this  year  part  of  the  gain  was  lost  as  a  result  of  Increased  mar- 
keting and  a  falling  off  in  the  speculative  demand.  Slaughter 
supplies  of  grain -fed  cattle  will  be  larger  this  fall  and  winter 
than  last.  Total  cattle  slaughter  may  be  smaller,  because  of 
smaller  slaughter  of  cows  and  heifers  and  grass  steers.  This 
in  turn  will  be  offset  by  heavier  average  weight  as  a  result  of  the 
Increased  proportion  of  feed  cattle. 

Supplies  of  hog  products  are  likely  to  be  Increased  and  con- 
sumer demand  is  expected  to  improve  over  the  next  few  months. 
Exports  of  hog  products  were  much  larger  in  the  marketing  year 
Just  closing  than  in  1937-38.  and  the  war  in  Eiu-cpe  is  expected 
to  bring  an  Increase  in  them. 

A  large  seasonal  increase  in  hog  marketings  Is  In  prospect  for 
the  next  few  months,  reflecting  the  big  pig  crop  of  last  spring 
Pig  production  this  year  has  been  at  pre-drought  levels,  except 
in  the  Corn  Belt,  where  the  number  raised  will  be  somewhat  below 
the  1929  33  average.  Supplies  of  hogs  will  be  much  larger  than 
last.  Hog  production  may  be  increased  in  1940.  since  feed  is 
abundant  In  most  areas,  but  the  increase  probably  will  not  be  as 
large  as  In   1939. 

In  the  dairy  industry  prices  of  fluid  milk  and  butter  advanced 
seasonally  and  Increased  consumer  demand  for  dairy  products  Ls 
expected  this  fall  and  winter  as  a  result  of  the  anticipated  expansion 
in  industrial  activity  and  consumer  Income.  The  consumption  of 
dairy  products  was  larger  during  this  summer  than  last  due  in  part 
to  the  distribution  of  butter  for  relief,  but  there  has  also  been  a 
noticeable  increase  in  the  trade  output  of  butter  through  regular 
commercial  channels.  As  far  as  war  is  concerned.  Its  effect  on  the 
dairy  industry  is  likely  to  be  felt  mostly  in  an  increased  demand 
for  concentrated  milks.  In  the  World  War  exports  of  cheese  and 
concentrated  milk  increased.  Nevertheless  the  milk  equivalent  of 
exports  during  1915  and  1916  represented  a  ver>-  smill  proportion  of 
the  total  United  States  production  of  manufactured  daiiy  products. 

The  number  of  layers  In  farm  poultry  flc  cks  is  greater  this  fall 
than  last  but  their  number  is  below  the  average  for  the  last  10 
years.  The  large  increase  this  year  is  In  the  West  North  Central  end 
South  Central  States,  reflecting  recovery  from  the  drought.  Fewer 
layers  this  fall  than  last  are  rep>orted  in  the  highly  commercial 
Nortb  Atlantic  and  far  western  areas.    Egg  production  i>er  hea  con- 


tinues at  a  high  seasonal  rate.  In  addition  to  layers  the  number 
cf  pullets  not  yet  of  laying  age  are  about  the  same  this  Septemt>er 
1  as  last  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  The  ratio  between  food  and 
egg  pricts  may  he  less  favorable  to  producers  the  remainder  of  ttis 
year  comparcci  with  last.  This  means  that  farmers  may  market  a 
laiger  proportion  cf  their  hens  and  pullets 

The  turkey  crcp  has  been  estimated  at  S2.000.000  birds,  a  22 
percent  incre.^se  ever  1933  output.  Tlie  largest  previous  prodtictiou 
was  27.700.000  ttirkeys  in  1936.  Producers  report  early  marketings — 
12  p>ercent  in  October  or  earlier,  compared  with  10  percent  in  1938. 
November  marketings  may  be  38  F*"*m  against  41  percent  iu 
1938  These  figtires  indicate  large  quantities  for  Christmas  and 
later  markets. 

The  most  significant  ctirrer.t  development  in  tobacco  was  the 
announcement  by  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Henry  A  Wallace  on 
October  9.  1939.  of  plans  for  finaiiclng  a  portion  cf  the  reruainder 
of  the  1939  crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco. 

Under  these  plans,  which  have  been  approved  by  the  President, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will  make  purchases  of.  or  loans 
on.  tiiat  portion  of  the  crop  normally  taken  by  foreign  manufac- 
turers. These  foreign  concerns,  which  now  have  at  least  2  years' 
supply  cf  flue-cured  tobacco  on  liand.  are  handicapped  In  making 
additional  purchases  this  year  because  of  exchange  difficulties. 

Increased  acreage  and  yields  have  resulted  this  year  in  the  largest 
crop  of  flue-cured  tobacco  on  Government  record.  It  is  slightly  more 
than  1.000.000.000  pounds  as  compared  with  800.000.000  in  1938. 
The  prospective  supply  of  flue-cured  tobacco,  when  carrj'-over  Is 
added  to  current  production,  amounts  to  2.000.000.000  pounds. 
August  prices  were  the  lowest  in  6  years.  When  British  buyers 
witlidrew  from  the  znarket.s  following  outbreak  of  E^oropean  war  in 
September  the  auctions  in  flue-cured  districts  were  closed.  ThLs 
greatly  reduced  the  incomes  of  flue-cured  producers,  who  marketed 
$46,000,000  worth  of  this  tobacco  in  Septemb^-r  a  year  ago. 

Tobacco  is  likely  to  stiffer  seriously  from  the  drastic  restrlc'tions 
on  civilian  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Tlie  pr.ce  of 
tcbacco  to  the  EngLsh  consumer  has  recently  been  incrrastd  16  per- 
cent, his  purchasing  power  has  been  sharply  reduced  by  tax  In- 
creases, and  the  effect  of  these  meastires  is  reinforced  bv  the  sharp 
rise  in  the  price  of  dollars  to  English  lmport^:rs.  Since  in  1930  the 
English  took  $110000.000  worth  of  our  total  tobacco  exports  of 
1156.000.000  and  since  exports  constitute  around  30  percent  of  the 
total  domestic  crop,  it  is  obvious  that  the  export  market  of  the 
tobacco  farmer  will  be  severely  curtailed. 

Commercial  apple  production  was  indicated  at  about  103.000.000 
bushels  as  of  September  1.  This  is  about  25  percent  more  than  the 
1938  crop  and  7  percent  more  than  the  10-year  average.  It  is 
expected  that  exports  to  Great  Britain  may  be  materially  reduced 
this  season. 

The  large  supply  of  apples  and  other  fruits  in  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries  are  unfavorable  factors  In  the  marketing 
situation  for  the  current  season.  But  an  increase  in  domeFtlc- 
consumer  buying  power  during  the  season  and  the  program  under- 
taken by  growers,  aided  by  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  Cor- 
poration, to  divert  apples  of  less  desirable  grades  for  fresli  consump- 
tion into  commercial  b3T)roducts  or  other  outlets  will  tend  to  offset 
the  unfavorable  elements  in  the  situation. 

Exports  of  fresh  apples  from  the  United  States  during  the  1939  40 
season  are  expected  to  be  considerably  below  the  12.000  000  bushels 
exported  during  last  season.  Large  fruit  crops  are  expected  in  most 
European  countries  and  American  apples  will  meet  keener  competi- 
tion from  domestic  supplies  in  the  Important  importing  markets 
than  obtained  last  season. 

As  a  result  of  the  war.  several  new  factors  are  expected  to  ad- 
versely affect  the  export  outlook.  Shipping  space  and  the  foreign 
exchange  available  for  fresh  fruit  are  likely  to  become  serious  prob- 
lems, as  both  tonnage  and  exchange  are  expected  to  be  reserved  to  a 
considerable  extent  for  the  purchase  and  transportation  of  com- 
modities that  are  considered  more  vital  than  fresh  fruit  in  the  pres- 
ent emergency.  Consumer  demand  in  Europe  is  expected  to  shift 
toward  foods  that  are  less  perishable. 

In  addition  to  the  factors  already  mentioned,  there  are  several 
others  which  cannot  safely  be  Ignored.  One  of  these  is  taxes.  The 
chart  which  I  hold  in  my  hand,  and  which  I  hope  all  of  you  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  carefully  examine,  pictures  in  a  graphic  way 
the  flow  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  government  funds  Into  the 
respective  treasuries  and  out  again  for  the  flscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1938.  You  win  note  that  the  Federal  receipts,  including  pay-roll 
taxes,  totaled  $7,691,000,000,  State  receipts  $4,358,000,000.  and  local 
receipts  $6,150,000,000.  All  of  these  sums,  pltis  $2,207,000,000  of  bor- 
rowed money,  or  approximately  31  percent  of  the  produced  national 
Income  of  that  year,  was  expended  for  governmental  functions, 
Including  education,  relief,' and  social  security,  agriculture,  national 
defense,  police  protection,  interest,  debt  retirement,  etc.  The  prin- 
cipal taxes  paid  by  farmers  are  property  taxes,  sales  taxes,  and  con- 
cealed taxes.  For  the  year  in  question  the  proi)erty  tax  raised 
$4,892,000,000  and  sales  taxes  raised  $4,298,000,000. 

The  other  type  of  tax  paid  by  the  farmer  is  called  the  concealed 
tax,  meaning  the  tax  that  Is  paid  by  the  manufacturer  and  passed 
on  to  the  consumer  as  an  item  of  the  cost  of  doing  business.  For 
the  year  in  question,  corporations  paid  income  taxes  amounting  to 
$1,762,000,000  and  pay-roll  taxes  amoimting  to  $1,450,000,000.  Just 
what  percent  of  that  tax  burden  was  passed  on  to  the  consumer 
in  higher  costs  of  the  finished  product,  no  one  can  tell,  but  I 
recently  saw  an  estimate  from  a  reliable  source  that  the  average 
man  of  small  Income  was  paying  15  percent  of  his  current  Income 
in  sales  and  concealed  taxes.  The  complete  tax  figures  for  the 
flscal  year  that  ended  June  30,  1939,  are  not  yet  available,  but  the 
principal   differences  between   the   figures  for   1938  and   1939   are 
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that  In  19^9  tax  roroipts  wfre  'cmewhat  smaller  than  in  1938  and 
fxpcndi'ures  somewhat  lar^'rr.  especially  fcr  tho  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Tlie  session  of  the  Congress  that  adjourned  on  August  5 
apprcpnatfd  over  $13.0C0.OOO  000,  and  the  Treasury  estima'cd  the 
Federal  deflcit  for  the  current  fiscal  year  at  $3  400  000.^00  In 
recent  weeks  there  has  been  great  rejoicing  at  the  Treasury  ov.t 
the  prcspect  that  the  deficit  Will  possibly  not  be  that  Iars;e,  but  as 
yet  there  are  no  indications  that  the  deficit  will  be  less  than 
$3,000,000,000.  which,  in  my  opinion,  is  not  a  situation  over  which 
we  can  rejoice.  I  have  already  indicated  to  you  my  belief,  ba.-^ed 
upon  careful  estimates  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Aijricultural 
Economics,  that  there  will  be  no  maj<-ir  pick-up  in  farm  income 
for  tho  months  that  lie  immediately  ahead.  As  for  industry,  in- 
creased domestic  purchasing  power  plus  a  marked  increase  in  ex- 
ports will  bo  required  to  sustain  the  present  ratio  of  industrial 
production.  The  cost  of  living  in  1915  was  the  same  as  in  1914. 
In  1917  It  was  only  27  percent  higher.  But  in  1920  it  was  approxi- 
mately double  the  1914  level,  due  to  credit  inflation  arising  out  of 
war  financing  and  speculation.  Out  of  that  credit  inflation  de- 
veloped a  land  boom  which  we  now  know  was  a  great  curse  to  the 
farmers  rather  than  a  blessing.  "Too  many  forgotten  yesterdays 
make  a  lost  tomorrow."  Surely  we  would  not  rush  blindly  into 
ancither  inflationary  cycle  of  that  type. 

It  should  therefore  be  apparent  to  all  that  while  the  terrible 
holocaust  in  Europe,  which  may  possibly  end  in  a  destruction  of 
democracy  in  Europe  is  at  the  moment  our  most  absorbing  in- 
terest, we  cannot  afford  to  lo.se  sight  of  domestic  factors  that  may 
Imperil  the  perpetuity  of  representative  democracy  in  cur  own 
land.  In  the  past  it  ha.s  been  the  belief  of  leading  economists 
that  taxation  that  exceeds  20  percent  of  the  produced  national 
income  will  shortly  be  reflected  in  hardships,  unemployment,  and 
a  lowered  standard  of  living.  Our  tax  rate  already  exceeds  that 
fitjure.  and  we  are  drawing  heavily  by  means  of  deficit  financing 
upon  the  productive  labor  of  the  future.  On  this  subject  the 
legislative  program  of  the  Grange  states: 

"It  cannot  be  tco  strongly  emphasized  that  enormous  bond  issu'S 
and  a  con.^cquent  increase  in  the  national  debt,  whicli  l-.as  attained 
menacing  proportions,  mean  the  same  thing  as  deferred  taxaMon. 
Th. re  mu-t  be  a  limit  to  investing  borrowed  money  that  future 
generations  will  have  to  repay.  The  Federal  Budget  should  be 
bal;;nced  at  the  earlie  .t  practicable  fUue.  primarily  by  reducing 
expenditures  As  a  first  step.  Congress  should  refuse  to  make  any 
further  lump-.-um  appropriatu.ns  to  be  expended  at  the  di.scretion 
of  The  Ex-cuuvc  ' 

The  tccncmy  votes  I  have  cast  in  the  Ccngres.s  hnve  been  in  line 
with  that  policy.  When  we  .say  the  Federal  Bud'^et  .-hould  be 
balanced  at  Mv.  earliest  practicable  da*^e,  emphasis  of  c.our.':e  mu.-' 
be  plac-  d  on  the  word  "practicable  "  But  equal  emphasis  muit  be 
placed  upon  tlie  necessity  for  making  a  siar'  in  thar  direction, 
becau.ie  where  we  will  iil'imatcly  land  is  determined  not  so  much  by 
the  speed  at  which  we  are  ^oni;^  a.,  by  the  direction  in  which  v.e 
arc  traveling  Pay-roll  tax^s.  which  last  year  produced  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  at  a  rate  ef  2  percent  for  old-age  annuities  and 
3  percent  for  unemployment  c.^mpensa'ion,  will  prigrcssively  grow 
heavier  as  the  2  percer.t  aulomaticaily  rises  to  3  percent,  and  ulti- 
mately to  6  percent,  but  having  no  bearing  whatever  upon  a  bal- 
anced Bud..;et  since  every  dollar  of  pay-roll  tax  is  a  special  allocated 
lund.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  the  expiration  of  20  years,  and 
pcs.?ibly  in  less  time,  a  6-percent  pay-roll  tax  for  old-aL;e  annui'ies 
ma\  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  scheduled  payments  by  as  much  as 
$3U0.0C0  COO  ;)er  year,  which  of  course  miust  be  taken  from  the 
Geneial  Trea.vuiy  Old-i'g.^  annuities  are  rperuted  on  what  the 
Chairman  of  the  Social  Security  Board  calls  "an  open-end  appro- 
priation." meaning  of  course  that  the  full  schedule  of  benefit  pay- 
ments m.ust  be  met  regardless  of  what  is  paid  into  the  earmarked 
fund.  Agricultural  workers  do  not  share  in  the  distribution  of  this 
enormous  annuity  fund,  though  all  consumers  contribute  to  the 
lund  by  means  of  coiic^aled  taxes. 

Another  trend  that  will  ultimately  make  against  pantv  prices 
for  agriculture  is  the  law  that  proposes  to  limit  the  hours  of  labcr 
In  indus*ry  to  40  per  week  and  the  minimum  wage  to  40  cents 
per  hour.  Such  a  work  and  pay  schedule  i.-^  utterly  impossible  un 
the  farm,  and  yet  the  farmer  will  be  required  to  purchase  goods  at 
Increased  costs  manufactured  upon  those  terms. 

I  am  sure  you  would  not  wish  me  to  close  this  discussion  of 
economic  factors  affecting  agriculture  without  making  some  refer- 
ence to  our  foreign  policy.  We  are  determined  that  our  Nation 
shall  stay  out  of  this  war,  and  the  pending  changes  in  our  present 
neutrality  law  are  beins  cons  dered  from  that  s'andpoint.  Accord- 
ing to  the  old  adage,  "While  there  is  life  there  is  hope  '  if  we  can 
stay  out  of  war,  and  I  firmly  believe  we  can,  we  should  certainly  have 
brains,  energy,  and  patriotism  enough  to  work  out  our  present  do- 
mestic problems.  We  have  the  same  natural  resources  we  had  in 
the  boom  days  of  1929.  We  have  more  gold,  niore  money  in  circu- 
lation, and  more  bank  credit  than  we  had  then.  We  have  learned 
more  about  the  art  of  mass  production,  which  means  more  value 
lor  less  money,  or  a  greater  abundance  for  the  people  of  the  good 
things  of  life  What  we  do  need,  however,  is  more  courage,  more 
faith,  more  charity,  and  more  self-denial.  And  we  need  more  unity, 
of  purpo.--e  and  of  action.  When  I  say  we  need  more  faith  I  do  not- 
refer  solely  to  faith  in  the  economic  soundness  of  our  .social  system 
We  must  likewise  Include  fai'h  in  "a  destiny  that  shapes  our  end«, 
rough-hew  them  as  we  may  "  The  Bible  tells  us  that  Asa  placed 
his  faith  In  the  doctors,  and  Asa  slept  with  his  fathers.  Hitler  has 
placed  his  faith  in  his  cannon:  but  Hitler,  as  Ingersoll  said  of 
France's  impersonator  of  imperial  force  and  murder,  wUI  go  down 
to  the  tongucless  silence  of  the  dreamless  dust. 


We,  as  a  representative  democracy,  inscribe  on  our  coins.  "In  God 
We  trust."  If  we  treat  that  motto  as  the  mnorant  superstition  of 
an  earlier  generation,  it  may  some  day  be  said  ol  us  as  it  lias  been 
said  of  the  Russian  exiles  in  Siberia: 

"Only  in  after  years  when  their  sins  have  taught  them  charity, 
and  their  despair  has  taught  them  hope,  and  their  loneliness  has 
led  them  to  faith,  they  shall  lis'en  again  to  the  sound  of  bells 
coming  acro.ss  the  field  arid  comj.rehend  and  reverence  the  sym- 
bolism of  tlie  cross." 


Let   Us  Clean   Up   Our  Domestic   Mess  and   Then 
Worry  About  Foreijjn  AlTairs 
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or 
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Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  und^r  permission  granted  to 
me  to  extend  my  remarks.  I  am  pleaded  to  incorp<irate  here- 
with a  radio  brcadca.st  made  by  me  on  Saturday,  October  21, 
over  station  WCSH.  of  Portland.  Maine: 

Citizens  of  the  First  District,  through  the  courtesy  of  radio  sta- 
tion WCSH,  it  is  again  my  privilege  tu  sj^eak  to  you  over  the  air 
and  to  discuss  national  aJairs  of  vital  interest  to  each  and  every 
one  of  you 

As  you  are  aware,  the  extraordinary  s^^ssion  of  C.ingress  called  by 
the  President  to  consider  neutraluy  legi.-'ation  CDntimrs.  with 
the  Hou.-e  of  Represtntailves  compelled  to  await  action  upon  the 
I)art  of  the  Senate  before  taking  any  hand  In  the  proceedings. 
Wh"n  the  Senate  will  conclude  debate  and  arrive  at  a  decision 
remains  a  question.  So  divergent  are  the  cplnions  held  by  the 
various  Senators,  it  appears  the  House  mu4  continue  to  mark  time 
for  .some  time  to  come  before  reconciliation  cf  Senate  dififerences 
can  be  effected  and  actir^n  be  taken.  On  the  other  hand.  It  nniv  be 
but  a  matter  of  davs  before  the  decision  cf  the  Senate  is  readied 
and  the  whole  problem  passed  over  to  the  H  luse  for  consideration 
and  aciion  In  the  meantime,  we  are  prohibited  fmm  attacking 
the  m.any  other  problems  confronting  the  Nation,  denied  oppor- 
tunity to  ren;ler  the  service  to  the  Nation  whi'h  is  our  duty,  and 
barred  from  a-ting  up m  anything  at  all  In  other  word^.  the 
hundreds  of  Members  of  the  Hou.se  of  Rep.'-e.sentativ.^s  might  Ju.^t  as 
well  have  gone  fishing  until  th°  gentlemen  of  the  Setiute  fliMsv^ed 
with  the  busm  ss  for  which  Mr  Roosevelt  hustled  us  to  Wash- 
ington. It  seems,  and  it  unquestionably  is,  a  sad  waste  of  time  and 
opportunity.  We  could  be  busy  with  s.jrely  needed  legislation,  busy 
earning  our  salt,  bu.sy  doing  .some  I'l  tlie  many  many  thi!:gs  we  will 
be  called  up'  n  to  do  at  th-  regular  session  in  Jaiiuarv  But  the 
cpportunity  is  denied  us,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  continue 
marking  time 

I  need  not  dw^Il  upon  'he  n'-tivitics  of  the  Senate  Your 
newspapers  and  radios  continuourlv  have  supplied  such  a  Hood  ^f 
Information  concerning  the  speeches  pro  and  con,  the  opinions 
expressed  and  the  activities  of  this  and  that  Senator  as  to  have 
your  brairis  weaned  and  at  a  less  to  determin'-'  the  mear.ing  of  it 
rll.  You  are  being  bombarded  constantly  v.ith  propaganda  from 
every  conceivable  angle  and  thrtJiigh  ev.'-ry  crn-eivable  medium, 
exactly  as  we  of  the  Congress  are  being  bombarded  in  t'reater 
volume  Tho  tune  is  not  a  new  tune  Its  very  discords  are 
reproduced  without  variation  from  their  clamor  of  1914,  1915. 
1916.  and  1917.  The  same  old  emotional  appeals  are  being  at- 
tempted, warmed  over  and  camcuflatred  with  a  dressing  of  fresh 
hope  of  befud:Ilemcnt.  Those  of  us,  \^hose  blood  Inclines  svmpathy 
toward  one  or  another  of  the  European  belligi^rcnts,  are  being 
spurred  to  hearken  to  the  call  of  that  blood  and  to  thrust  aside 
the  dictates  of  comm-^n  sense  and  reason  and  obligation  to  this,  our 
Nation.  Prejudice.  if:noiance  of  true  facts,  raeial  and  rehu'ious 
inLlinations,  pride,  greed,  sympathies,  all  of  the.se  are  bem:;  apinaled 
to  with  cunning,  calculated  guile  But  the  tune  is  an  eld  tune  A 
remembered  tune  Anil  I  sincerely  hope  a  clearly  remembered 
tune.  You  heard  it  in  1914.  Anier  ca  listened  to  its  piping  then 
and  let  it  lead  us  into  the  World  War.  It  came  fromj  the  same 
sources  as  it  con.es  nov.-  and  for  the  same  purpo.se.  It  is  a  sorry 
tune— a  mortally  dangerous  tune  But  it  cannot  harm  us  if  we 
but  turn  our  backs  upon  the  pipers  and  refu.~e  to  be  misled;  if 
we  but  insist  upon  a  return  to  cenume  neutrahtv  Instead  of 
wasting  breath  discussing  the  pros  and  cons  of  a  whollv  unneutral 
position,  such  as  the  propo.sed  legislation  now  before  "the  Senate 
would  have  us  adopt.  The  .sciry  old  tune  that  led  us  into  one 
war  cannot  lead  us  into  p.no'her  if  we  do  not  listen  to  it.  cannot 
befuddle  us  if  we  refu.e  to  forget  the  horrible  pit  into  which  it 
beeuiled  us  when  last  it  was  sung  It  cannot  harm  us  tmless  we 
abandon  one  cardinal  truth — that  there  is  just  one  way  to  btay  out 
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cf  a  war  and  that  Is  to  stay  all  the  way  out.  Let  me  repeat  tlsat, 
my  friends  Mark  it  wtU  in  your  hearts  and  vour  braais  fcr 
future  reference.  There  is  Just  one  way  to  stay  out  of  a  war 
and  that  is  to  stay  all  the  way  out  All  the  way  out!  There  stAncs 
the  keystone  of  the  very  foundation  of  our  hope  for  a  continued 
peaceful  existence.     That  Is  neutrality. 

Woodrcw  Wilscn.  befcre  his  unfortunate  defection  from  adher- 
ence to  sound,  historic  American  principles  of  neutrality,  described 
America's  rrlaticnship  to  the  Eurcpjean  war  cf  1914  in  words 
equally  descriptive  of  our  relationship  lo  the  Europ>ee.n  war  of 
tcday,  wcrds  each  and  everyone  cf  us  should  repeat  to  ourselves 
cverv-  time  the  blast  of  propaganda  assails  Mr  Wilfon  saw — "the 
war  as  a  distant  event,  terrible  and  tnuric.  but  one  which  did  not 
concern  us  closely,"  and  he  called  upon  the  United  States  to  be 
"im.partlal  in  thought  els  well  as  in  action  •  •  •  neutral  in 
fact  as  well  as  in  name." 

Neither  the  millions  of  words,  the  mountains  of  printed  propa- 
ganda, the  fiery  speeches,  nor  all  the  other  efforts  now  being  made 
to  accomplish  or  prevent  the  lifting  of  the  arms  embargo  can  have 
the  slightest  efTect  upon  the  unchangeable  defixiltion  of  genuine 
neutrality  No  nation  can  remain  half  neutral  and  half  partisan 
nor  concern  Itself  with  the  wars  of  other  nations  unless  It  invites 
war  Itself.  Yet  this  Congress  has  been  summoned  to  attempt  to 
provide  legislation  that  will  enable  America  and  Americans  to  be 
unneutral  under  the  pretense  of  being  neutral.  For  what  sincerely 
neutral  Individual  can  deny  the  utter  hypocrisy  of  what  the  ad- 
ministration is  attempting  to  have  Congress  do? 

And  so.  my  friends,  the  Senators  talk  on  and  on  and  on  and  the 
mills  of  the  propagandists  roll  and  the  sad  and  sorry  tune  of  1914 
echoes  again  throughout  our  land.  Allied  propaganda,  German 
propaganda.  Russian  propaganda,  propaganda  of  all  description,  lies 
upon  lies  upon  greater  lies,  befuddle  and  irritate  and  agitate 
Americans  who  have  no  business  whatsoever  anywhere  but  in 
America.  Congress  wastes  millions  of  words  and  tintold  thousands 
of  dollars  and  week  upon  week  of  time  desperately  needed  for  the 
solution  of  America's  own  problems,  while  it  debates  altering  o\ir 
laws  in  order  to  benefit  this  or  that  nation  abroad:  and  all  the 
while,  all  the  desperate  while,  the  welfare  of  our  own  land,  the 
problems  such  as  those  of  unemployment,  of  adequate  provision 
for  the  care  of  our  aged,  of  supplying  the  needy  with  food  and  with 
clothing  and  with  opportunity  to  rise  from  destitution  and  again 
become  self-respecting  and  self-supporting  citizens  of  a  self-respect- 
ing land — all  these  vital  problems,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  Ignored 
and  thrust  aside  even  as  the  hapless  are  forgotten. 

■WTiat  nonsense  this,  to  turn  from  our  own  suffering  people,  from 
our  own  economic  misery,  from  our  own  war  against  poverty  and 
injustice  here  at  home,  to  excite  ourselves  and  squander  the  time 
of  our  lawmakers  over  the  self -created  plight  of  p>eople  in  some 
foreign  land.  What  folly  all  this  talk  of  sending  war  planes  and 
armaments  and  munitions  from  a  land  so  pitifully  lacking  In  these 
very  things  as  to  be  the  laughingstock  of  the  entire  world.  What 
madness  to  propose  sending  abroad  the  fruits  of  our  factories  and 
of  our  fields,  the  real  wealth  of  our  Nation,  in  return  for  gold  and 
paper  and  promises  never  to  be  kept — what  utter  insanity  this, 
when  we  have  no  slightest  need  for  gold  or  paper  or  worthless 
promises,  but  do  have  such  terribly  dire  need  for  all  the  fruits 
of  our  factories,  all  the  fruits  of  our  fields,  all  the  wealth  of  our 
Nation,  all  we  have  with  which  to  care  for  our  own  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. How  can  true  patriots  speak  of  sending  guns  abroad  when 
they  lack  guns  for  the  protection  of  their  own  land?  How  can 
intelligent  citizens  consider  sending  war  planes  from  a  land  piti- 
fully unable  to  guard  Its  own  skies?  How  can  sensible  Americans 
wax  excited  over  the  fate  of  some  distant  nation,  while  their  own 
fellow  citizens,  millions  upon  millions  of  them,  face  each  day. 
uncertain  of  their  very  bre^ul? 

No.  my  friends,  do  not  let  the  propagandists  turn  your  heads 
and  beguile  you  into  turning  your  faces  from  your  own  land,  from 
your  own  Interests,  from  your  own  people,  from  3rour  honest  desire 
to  dwell  in  peace  and  decency  in  a  free  and  better  America.  Do  not 
let  all  this  furore  about  what  goes  on  abroad  blind  you  to  what 
goes  on  at  home.  Do  not  forget  that  the  gold  now  offered  for 
the  betrayal  of  your  own  national  interest  is  "fool's  gold,"  and  we 
the  fools  who  must  pay  the  horrible  penalty  for  the  taking.  Forget 
Europe  and  Its  troubles.  Let's  mind  our  own  business  and  look 
about  us  at  the  sorry  mess  at  home. 

All  the  oratory  streaming  from  the  United  States  Senate  Isn't 
changing  the  American  unemployment  picture  in  the  least.  All 
the  furore  In  Washington  these  days  isn't  having  the  slightest  effect 
upon  the  sorry  plight  of  our  millions  on  relief.  All  the  buzzing  of 
brains  and  mouths  among  the  big  wigs  Isn't  doing  one  particle  of 
good  toward  supplying  adequate  care  for  the  aged  and  the  desti- 
tute and  the  other  deserving  citizens  of  America.  And  all  the  talk 
of  supplying  Europe  with  everything  under  the  sun  hasn't  clothed 
an  American  back  nor  fed  an  American  starveling,  nor  lessened  the 
plight  of  one  American  unemployed  citizen.  There's  talk  enough  of 
whom  we  should  succor  in  Europe  and  how  tough  it  is  for  the 
people  of  European  nations,  but  there's  no  mention  of  how  tough 
It  is  to  be  hungry  and  unemployed  and  destitute  or  old  and  penni- 
less and  dependent  upon  public  relief  right  here  in  the  United 
States  of  America. 

Those  are  the  things  to  be  remembering,  my  friends — the  things 
that  are  your  business  and  mine.  Let  us  remember  that  some 
20  000,000  and  more  of  our  own  people  are  living  off  Federal  relief - 
supported  Jobs  right  now.  Let  us  remember  that  millions  upon 
millions  of  Americans  are  still  waiting  for  a  solution  of  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Let  us  not  forget  the  misery  of  honorable,  self- 
respecting  millions  compelled  to  eat  the  horrid  bread  of  public 


support  right  here  within  our  own  borders.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  very  administration,  now  so  eager  to  6\^;ply  things  to  Euro- 
p>eAriS.  hasn't  been  able  tc  supply  cur  cwn  p«5p'P  with  ar-yJuag 
better  than  premises  and  the  pap  of  existence  wage?  for  tlie  mil- 
lions after  years  of  endless  experimenting  and  spiifnding  and  the 
saddling  cf  America  with  a  national  debt  that  staggers  the  very 
imaginaticn  And  let  us  remember  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
any  cf  ctir  cwn  problems  by  running  away  from  them  or  bv  lettuig 
oxirseives  be  beguiled  into  minding  somebody  else's  business  while 
our  cw:i  g^s  to  pot. 

We  needn't  gc  to  Europe  to  get  into  a  mess.  We  hare  one  right 
here  at  home  And  it's  a  mess  that  grows  worse  with  every  passing 
day  Fcrgettinc  It  while  we  worry  about  the  messes  of  England  or 
Prance  cr  Germany  isnt  going  to  improve  matters  one  loU.  And 
you  can  bet  ycur  bottom  dollar  that  neither  the  people  of  England. 
France.  Germany,  nor  any  other  foreign  nation  are  worrying  the 
lea^t  bit  about  the  sad  condition  of  America's  unprotected  aged,  the 
hunger  of  American  babies,  the  destitution  of  American  workers,  the 
millions  of  suits  of  clothes  and  tons  of  food  nor  the  billions  of 
other  things  Americans  could  use  if  American  leadership  were  com- 
petent to  solve  America's  own  economic  problems  and  find  the  way 
to  get  our  Idle  mills  and  otir  Idle  earthly  we&lth  back  to  work 
supplying  America. 

These  are  the  problems,  my  fellow  Americans,  wtth  which  to 
occupy  your  thoughts — the  American  problems — this  business  here 
at  heme  that  affects  the  well-being  and  the  future  and  the  happi- 
ness and  the  comfort  and  the  security  of  every  one  of  us.  These 
are  the  things  for  Americans  to  worry  and  fret  and  talk  about,  not 
the  problems  of  Europe.  Making  America  right,  making  America 
safe  for  ourselves  and  o\ir  loved  ones,  means  keeping  America  out 
of  war.  out  of  foreign  entanglements,  out  of  other  peoples'  business. 

So,  as  we  strive  to  keep  our  thoughts  American  and  our  attention 
focused  on  the  real  Issue  presented  to  us  by  this  foreign  war 
madness,  let  us  remember  that  every  foreign  war  ever  fought  has 
been  waged  because  of  the  ambition  of  some  ruler,  be  he  dictator 
or  king  or  leader  by  any  other  designation,  to  secure  territorial 
gains  or  trade  supremacy.  There  may  have  been  other  causes  or 
subterfuges  offered  but  the  real  basic  reason  for  foreign  conflicts 
wherever  and  whenever  fought  has  been  the  hope,  the  sunbltion 
and  the  a<!plratlon  of  those  in  temporary  control  of  governments 
to  obtain  material  gain.  Almost  always,  the  song  of  Idealism  has 
been  sung  for  the  purpose  of  window  dres<ang  but  back  of  the 
gilded  front  will  always  be  found  the  sordid,  grasping,  and  self- 
serving  hand  of  imperialistic  greed  and  a\-arlclousness.  Remember 
that  it  was  only  yesterday  that  Prance  and  England  were  delivering 
goods  and  materials  of  warfare  to  Germany  and  it  was  only  a  few 
hours  ago  that  EIngland  made  her  trade  agreement  with  Russia  to 
deliver  in  return  for  Russian  lumber,  ton  upon  ton  of  British  tin 
and  British  rubber,  both  of  which  are  essential  and  critical  war 
materials.  Now,  In  the  name  of  sweet  reasonableness,  what  place 
does  the  ideology  or  philosophy  of  government  have  In  this  picture 
of  international  Intrigue,  materialistic  selfishness,  and  double- 
crossing?  Let  us  be  Americans  first  end  then  saviors  of  the  world 
only  when  the  world  shows  some  evidence  of  wanting  to  be  saved. 
Let  us  profit  by  the  example  of  that  great  neutral  nation.  Switzer- 
land, and  keep  our  American  nose  clean  bv  remaining  absolutely 
neutral  and  completely  out  of  this  foreign  embroilment. 

In  closing,  let  me  repeat  again  that  \here  Is  Just  one  way  to 
stay  out  of  a  war  and  that  is  to  stay  all  the  way  out.  There  stands 
the  unalterable  truth.  With  that  securely  In  mind,  fear  not  the 
poison  of  the  propagandists,  for  truly  the  Good  Book  de- 
clares    ye   shall    know   the    truth,   and    the   truth    shall 

make  you  free."  To  stay  out  of  war  is  to  stay  all  the  way  out. 
All  the  way  out! 

Until  2  weeks  from  tonight  at  the  same  time  over  this  same 
station,  good  wishes  and  good  night. 


Let  Us  Be  Genuine  Neutrals 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  MOUTON 

OF  LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30. 1939 

Mr.  MOUTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  House  Joint  Resolution  No, 
306,  entitled  "Neutrality  Act  of  1939,"  is  a  measure  that  should 
command  the  earnest  consideration  of  all  citizens  of  the 
Nation.  It  is  of  such  import  as  to  warrant  careful  study  as 
•well  as  full  and  free  discussion.  No  person,  whether  In  public 
life  or  otherwise  engaged,  should  hesitate  to  express  honest 
views  that  are  informative  and  helpful.  We  have  the  good 
fortune  to  live  in  a  democracy  where  liquidation  before  a 
firing  squad  or  the  terror  of  a  concentration  camp  are  not 
the  consequence  of  free  speech,  a  situation  that,  happily,  per- 
mits presentation  of  both  sides  of  the  issue  in  detail,  without 
restriction  or  limitation.    As  a  consequence  we  have  heard  or 
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read,  over  the  radio,  in  legi-^lative  debate,  or  in  the  press,  all 
of  the  views  for  and  a^ain.st  the  measure.  And  it  is  comfort- 
ing to  f"el  that  in  this  somewhat  tense  situation,  where  the 
future  welfare  of  the  Nation  may  hang  in  the  balance,  aline- 
ments  on  both  sides  of  the  question  are  free  from  political 
partisanship,  and  that  leaders  here  and  elsewhere  have 
expre.ssed  honest  views  without  thought  of  political  gain  or 
loss. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  the  people  of  the  Nation,  before 
forming  dtflnite  opinions,  will  have  due  regard  for  the  source 
and  the  motives  behind  some  of  the  information  being  dis- 
seminated concerning  this  legislation.  Two  classes  of  indi- 
viduals are  lined  up  on  one  side  or  the  other.  There  are 
those  who  are  in.spired  by  the  loftiest  motives  and  who  sin- 
cerely and  honestly  believe  that  their  convictions  best  serve 
the  interests  of  their  country.  And  then  we  find  those  whose 
opinions  come  from  interests  that  are  completely  alien  to 
the  welfare  of  the  Nation.  The  former  are  unselfish  patriots, 
regardless  of  their  views;  the  latter  are  unscrupulous  hirelings, 
prepared  to  sell  their  birthright  and  their  country  for  a  mess 
of  foreign  pottage.  The  auspices  under  which  they  speak 
are  most  disarming.  The  organizations  they  represent,  flaunt 
slogans  featuring  "peace,"  "Americanism,"  "democracy,"  and 
other  alleged  objectives  designed  to  capture  the  unaware,  the 
gullible,  and  the  uninformed.  For  this  rea.son  it  is  important 
to  know  definitely  who  and  what  are  behind  these  indi- 
viduals and  organizations  that  are  busy  attempting  to  mold 
public  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  in  connection  with  the 
measure, 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  who  are  Members  of  this 
great  legislative  body  take  a  definite  stand  with  respect  to 
the  measure,  and  that  our  views,  whether  pro  or  con,  be  ex- 
pre.s.sed  clearly  and  without  equivocation.  This  is  no  time 
for  pussyfooting.  The  fate  of  civilization  hangs  in  the  bal- 
ance. The  future  peace  and  security  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere may  well  be  at  stake. 

The  issue  involves  the  degree  of  our  neutrality  in  the 
present  European  war.  Most  people  in  the  Nation  seem  to  be 
in  accord  on  the  proposition  that  neutrality  must  be  of  such 
a  character  as  will  insure  against  involvement  in  the  war. 
Few  Americans,  in  their  right  senses,  could  bring  themselves 
to  support  a  policy  that  would  send  the  youth  of  the  Nation 
to  die  on  foreign  battlefields.  And  we  can  be  certain  that 
our  great  President,  knowing  as  he  does  the  horrors  of  the 
last  war,  will  not  sponsor  such  a  policy.  Those  who  advocate 
repeal  of  the  present  neutrality  law  are  convinced  that  its 
continuance  on  the  statute  books  eventually  will  involve  us 
in  the  war,  while  opponents  of  repeal — those  who  are  at^ainst 
the  measure  now  before  us — are  certain  that  the  proposed 
change  will  draw  us  into  that  conflict.  RepcalLsts  believe  that 
we  should  adopt  all  measures  necessary  to  avoid  the  possibility 
of  participation  in  a  military  sense,  but  they  feel  that,  as  neu- 
trals, our  industries  have  the  right  and  should  be  free  to 
sell  to  any  warring  nation,  provided  sales  are  consummated 
here  in  the  United  States,  provided  merchandise  so  sold  is 
paid  for  in  cash  and  tran.sported  away  from  these  shores  in 
vessels  not  of  American  registry — in  other  words,  picked  up 
here  and  transported  by  vessels  of  the  nations  making  the 
purchase.  Those  who  think  we  should  stand  pat  on  existing 
law  advocate  what  amounts  to  a  virtual  status  of  isolation  so 
far  as  trade  relations  with  the  combatants  are  concerned. 
Such  a  course,  they  believe,  is  the  only  means  for  avoiding 
involvement. 

Those  of  us  who  participated  in  the  last  war  need  no 
reminder  of  what  happens  to  the  youth  of  the  Nation  in  these 
senseless  conflicts.  I  served  with  the  Marine  Corps  during 
that  emergency  and  still  am  enrolled  in  the  Marine  Reserve. 
Experience  at  veterans'  hospitals  and  with  veterans'  cases 
stamped  indcUibly  on  my  memory,  the  utter  horror  and  fu- 
tility of  it  all.  And  I  would  be  the  last  person  to  advocate  a 
measure  that  in  anywise  and  by  any  construction  could  lead 
cur  youth  into  another  malestrom  of  blood  and  slaughter. 
And  for  that  reason  I  have  endeavored  to  examine  both  sides 
of  the  present  issue  calmly  and  dispassionately.  I  have 
weighed  the  possibilities  of  the  proposed  measure  carefully, 


and  I  have  tried  also  to  view  cur  position  with  respect  to  the 
present  European  war  realistically. 

Experience  has  taught  that  the  nation  well  prepared — the 
nation  with  formidable  defensive  arms — need  have  but  little 
fear  of  molestation  by  other  j)o\vers.  The  present  national- 
defense  program  makes  for  our  i,pcurity  in  that  conn  ction. 
And  certainly  no  sane  per.^cn  in  this  country  would  have  the 
temerity  to  advocate  a  war  of  aggression.  We  cherish  no 
ambition  for  conquest;  and  regardless  of  the  rather  infantile 
radio  pronouncement  of  one  of  our  national  heroes,  we  harbor 
no  de<^igns  against  any  territory  in  this  or  in  any  hemisphere 
of  the  world's  surface.  That  being  the  ca.se,  how  could  the 
occasion  arise  for  the  dispatch  of  our  troops  to  any  land 
beyond  the  limits  of  our  own  country?  And  is  it  logical  to 
visualize  the  aggre.sscr  nations  of  the  world — those  with  the 
lust  of  conquest — occupied  as  they  now  are.  to  invade  our 
shores  or  possessions?  And  what  basis  would  exist  for  an 
act  of  war  against  US'!"  We  know  from  what  has  transpired 
in  Europe  and  in  Asia  that  aggre.ssor  nations  need  no  basis 
to  justify  acts  of  aggression  when  embarked  on  a  policy  of 
conquest.  They  make  their  own.  But  what,  on  the  ba.sis  of 
international  law  or  the  known  rules  of  war,  would  form  the 
ba£,is  for  an  attack  against  our  security? 

I  know  of  no  precept  of  international  law,  or  of  any  rule  or 
regulation  governing  the  conduct  of  war,  which  prohibits  a 
neutral  nation  from  commercial  intercourse  with  combatant 
nations,  provided  that  such  commercial  intercourse  is  strictly 
impartial  and  unbiased.  Nor  do  I  know  of  any  precedent  that 
enjoins  neutral  nations  from  selling  merchandise  of  any  type 
within  the  confines  of  their  own  borders  to  any  nation 
whether  combatant  or  nonccmbatant.  Is  it  not  a  little 
illogical  to  argue  that  because  there  happens  to  be  a  war 
somewhere,  in  some  part  of  the  globe,  nations  in  another  part 
must  inmicdiately  dismantle  all  machinery  of  commerce  so 
far  as  that  warring  power  is  concerned?  And  is  it  not  a  bit 
unreasonable  to  ask  that  because  of  such  a  war  neutral  na- 
tions should  stand  by  and  witness  the  collapse  of  important 
export  industries,  the  shutting  down  of  factories,  and  the 
augmenting  of  unemployment  rolls?  Surely  nobody  can  suc- 
cessfully'argue  that  neutral  nations  in  past  wars  followed 
such  a  course.  Have  not  we  had  the  spectacle,  right  in  our  own 
time,  of  Germany  and  Italy  supplying  nationalistic  Spain 
with  munitions  and  even  men.  and  of  Soviet  Russia  doing 
likewise  for  Loyalist  Spain?  And  have  not  practically  all  of 
the  nations  of  Europe  supplied  arms  or  other  sinews  of  war 
to  China  in  the  present  Asiatic  war?  And  can  it  be  said  that 
any  nation  in  the  world  has  ever  had  any  compunction  about 
selling  anything  and  everything  possible  to  warring  powers? 
Such  a  contention  would  fiy  right  in  the  face  of  history.  And 
right  at  the  present,  are  not  Germany  and  the  Allied  povvers 
purchasing  everything  possible  from  the  neutral  nations  of 
Europe?  Apparently  we  are  expected  to  be  a  .sort  of  extraor- 
dinary suit-the-convenience-of-one-or-the-other-combatants 
neutral.  The  proposition  that  would  close  the  doors  to 
our  commerce  and  industry,  while  other  neutrals  benefit  by 
the  open  door,  is  so  ridiculous  as  to  be  untenable  not  only  in 
logic  but  in  reason.  Why  should  we  not  sell  everything  and 
anything  we  desire  to  sell  within  the  limits  of  our  national 
boundaries,  and  to  all  comers  who  have  the  wherewithal  to 
lay  the  purchase  price  on  the  line,  and  the  ships  to  transport 
it  through  the  blockade  or  the  .submarine  zones?  Since  when 
has  any  nation,  any  representative  of  a  nation,  or  any  organ- 
ization backed  by  any  alien  power  the  right  to  tell  our  manu- 
facturers, industrialists,  or  exporters,  and  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that  because  the  nation  they  represent  happens  to  be 
behind  the  military  "eight  ball"  we  must  stifle  commerce  and 
industry  withm  our  borders,  that  we  must  close  down  manu- 
facturing plants  if  necessary,  and  that  we  must  abandon 
enterprises  that  give  employment  to  thousands  of  our  citiZ':'ns? 

Two  thousand  years  ago.  or  more,  the  Chinese  erecti'd  a 
great  wall  about  the  ancient  kingdom.  One  thousand  four 
hundred  miles  of  solid  masonry.  20  feet  in  height  and  with 
fortified  towers  every  hundred  yards,  it  was  the  most  formida- 
ble defensive  rampart  of  its  age.  No  force  was  thought  capa- 
ble of  penetrating  it.    When  it  was  completed  the  Chinese  sat 
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back  and  contemplated  their  future  with  a  sense  of  complete 
security.  The  kingdom,  they  thought,  was  safe  forcvermore. 
It  was  secure  against  assault  or  penetration  by  the  ruthless, 
savaee,  barbarian  hordes.  But  was  it?  Did  isolation — did 
cutting  itself  off  from  the  rest  of  humanity  benefit  China  and 
the  Chinese?  The  answer  that  history  gives  is  in  the  negative. 
Isolation  served  neither  to  protect  China  from  invasion  nor 
to  keep  it  out  of  war.  On  the  contrary,  it  brought  about  a 
feeling  of  self-complacency  and  self-su£&ciency  that  weakened 
the  fiber  of  the  people,  lessened  miLtary  vigilance,  made  the 
nation  the  more  vulnerable  to  attack,  and  eventually  brought 
the  once  great  kingdom  to  the  lowly  status  of  an  impotent 
power.  And  for  centuries,  the  heritage  of  isolation — of  the 
Great  Wall — has  been  economic  decay,  nationalistic  disinte- 
gration, and  military  vulnerability.  Let  those  who  would 
have  us  erect  a  figurative  Chinese  wall  about  our  Nation  look 
to  the  fate  of  China.  And  let  them  remember,  too,  that  no 
nation  ever  was.  or  ever  can  be.  self-sufficient  long:  and  that 
especially,  in  these  times  of  teeming  populations  in  the  indus- 
trial centers  of  the  Nation,  trade  with  the  outside  world  must 
prevail  and  be  profitable. 

I  favor  House  Joint  Resolution  306  for  many  reasons,  and 
I  regard  the  arguments  that  it  will  serve  to  lead  us  to  war 
as  so  much  argumentative  buncombe.  If.  as  contended,  sale 
of  munitions  and  other  sinews  of  war  brought  us  to  the  last 
European  conflict — and  I  do  not  beheve  that  was  as  much 
the  cause  as  the  war  madness  and  psychological  stupidity  of 
the  German  war  lords — but  if,  as  argued,  such  transactions 
did  bring  us  into  it.  it  was  because  our  ships  were  used  to 
transix)rt  the  merchandise,  Tlie  proposed  measure  would 
rtinove  any  likelihood  of  such  a  contingency  in  the  present 
cunfiict  by  specifying  that  transport  must  be  made  by  and 
in  ships  other  than  those  under  American  registry.  I  favor 
the  proposed  measure  because  I  feel  that,  under  existing 
law,  we  penalize  the  power  than  can  maintain  a  successful 
blockade — and  a  blockade  is  one  of  the  lecognized  instru- 
ments of  war.  In  other  words,  because  the  Allied  Powers 
hapiJen  to  have  superiority  at  sea  and  can  block  off  ap- 
piodches  to  Nazi  Germany,  and  because  Nazi  Germany  can- 
not come  here  and  purchase  supplies,  we  are  expected  by 
those  opposed  to  the  bill  to  refuse  to  sell  to  the  Allies,  who 
are  in  a  position  to  come  and  get  supphes.  Our  position  is 
that  of  a  neutral,  and  a  neutral  is  concerned,  and  should  be 
concerned,  with  impartial  dealings  with  all  of  the  warring 
powers,  and  such  a  course,  favoring  Gennany  as  it  does,  I 
submit,  is  not  an  impartial  act  of  neutrality.  The  fact  that 
Germany  is  blockaded  is  not  our  concern,  so  far  as  neutrality 
i.s  concerned.  Neither  would  it  be  our  concern  if  the  reverse 
were  true  and  the  Allies  were  blockaded. 

I  favor  this  measure  because,  frankly,  like  approximately 
110,000,000  other  Americans.  I  desire  the  forces  of  civiliza- 
tion to  prevail  over  those  of  barbarity,  savagery,  brutality, 
and  Godlessness.  Because  I  choose  to  view  the  present  con- 
flict as  a  show-down  between  the  democracies  of  the  world 
and  totalitarian  forms  of  government — if  it  may  be  called 
government.  Because  I  loathe  and  detest  the  type  of  man 
or  men  that  crush  liberty-loving  peoples  who  are  powerless 
to  defend  themselves;  that  advocate  the  rule  of  might  over 
right;  that  take  children  and  plant  in  their  breasts  the  seeds 
of  racial  hatred,  of  brutality  and  Godlessness;  and  that 
persecute  ruthlessly  helpless  people  because  they  happen  to 
be  born  of  another  race  or  religion. 


Why  We  Must  Keep  Out  of  War 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30, 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.    Mr.  Speaker,  history  does  not  repeat  itself. 
It  is  we  who  repeat  history.    The  mistakes,  the  follies,  the 


absurdities  of  one  generation  are  not  automatic  in  their  re- 
currence. Men  must  make  the  mistakes.  They  must  com- 
mit the  follies.  Tliey  must  be  guilty  of  the  absurdities  if  they 
are  to  occur. 

One  major  truth  has  been  revealed  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica by  the  brilliant  neutrality  duel  in  the  United  States  Sen- 
ate. In  our  country  the  spokesmen  of  our  people  are  unani- 
mously against  war.  Even  those  who  regard  England  and 
Prance  as  fighting  the  battle  of  civilization  and  humanity  are 
utterly  opposed  to  miUtary  action  by  our  people  across  the 
seas.  We  are  united  on  this  issue  as  we  have  never  been 
before.  And,  in  the  course  of  the  argument,  too,  it  has  be- 
come clear  that  neither  the  proponents  of  the  arms  embargo 
nor  the  advocates  of  cash  and  carry  can  claim  tliat  their 
position  will  guarantee  the  security  of  America. 

What  will  determine  our  ability  to  remain  out  of  this  war 
is  the  attitude  of  the  American  people.  Already  the  propa- 
ganda machinery  has  begim  to  function.  A  wave  of 
"incidents"  is  already  beginning  to  occur.  Threats  are  being 
broadcast.  Tales  of  sabotage  are  selling  millions  of  news- 
papers daily.  The  campaign  to  rouse  the  Nation  to  fever 
heat  in  the  American  "white  war  of  nerves"  has  already 
begtm.  All  of  this  is  designed  to  sway  American  pubhc  opin- 
ion, to  prepare  our  minds  to  accept  a  war  which  is  not  of  our 
choosing. 

We  must  be  on  our  guard  if  we  are  not  to  fall  prey  to  this 
second  edition  of  1914-17.  In  all  the  turmoil  which  war  must 
rouse  e\'ery where,  reason,  logic,  intelligence  are  the  first  to 
flee.  Men  become  maddened  by  rage  and  hatreds.  They 
lose  sight  of  reality  in  a  willingness  to  accept  every  tale  of 
barbarism.  No  one  denies  for  a  moment  that  destruction 
undreamed  of  in  years  gone  by  is  being  perpetrated  from  the 
air.  Innocent  men.  women,  and  children  are  being  slaugh- 
tered in  the  streets.  Yet  before  we  rush  hastily  into  the 
holocaust  we  must  ask  ourselves  the  vital  question,  "Will  our 
participation  in  any  way  lessen  the  horrors  we  see  across  tlie 
ocean?  Will  we  be  able  to  prevent  these  things  from  occur- 
ring by  stepping  in  ourselves,  adding  one  more  potential  target 
to  the  already  long  list  of  eligible  victims?" 

The  struggle  of  1914-18  was  portrayed  to  us  in  America  as 
a  battle  between  the  forces  of  light  and  those  of  darkness. 
Wilhelm  was  described  as  a  modern  Attila.  His  forces  were 
labeled  "Huns."  We  entered  that  war  to  save  the  world  for 
democracy  and  peace.  The  fight  was  the  same,  though  the 
"isms"  were  differently  named.  We  have  seen  the  cost  of 
that  war.  Our  participation  achieved  nothing,  because  we 
refused  to  impose  our  will  upon  the  entire  European  conti- 
nent. We  are  still  refusing  to  impose  our  will  across  the  seas. 
The  only  result  of  this  war  will  be  another  temporary  re- 
drafting of  the  map  of  Europe.  Peace  will  not  be  assured 
until  the  power  politics  of  the  Old  World  are  replaced  by  an 
honest  desire  for  justice  and  fairness,  taught  through 
generations  of  education. 

For  our  people  to  rush  headlong  into  this  conflict  will  be  to 
spread  the  ruin  of  civilization  from  the  mother  countries  of 
the  Old  World  to  the  New.  Our  culture  must  be  preserved. 
It  will  not  be  preserved  by  armed  force. 


Keep   Out   of   Europe — Let's   Solve   Our   Own 

Problems 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30. 1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  man  or  woman 
in  America  today  who  does  not  find  himself  deeply  concerned 
over  the  happenings  in  Europe.  War,  wherever  it  may  occur, 
has  always  called  forth  the  sympathy  and  charity  of  our 
people.    The  victims,  whether  they  were  on  the  side  of  those 
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whose  cause  we  supported  or  on  the  side  of  those  whose  con- 
duct we  condemned,  were  always  certain  to  And  us  generous 
and  tolerant.  In  the  face  of  human  suffering,  the  people  of 
our  Nation  have  always  responded  nobly.  To  the  Interna- 
tional Red  Cross,  to  the  relief  of  refugees,  the  United  States 
has  contributed  more  freely  and  less  questioningly  than  any 
people  on  earth.  No  one  can  deny  or  doubt  the  motives  of 
this  Nation. 

In  the  last  great  World  War  we  were  the  only  participant 
whose  purposes  were  entirely  free  from  self-seeking  advan- 
tage. We  sought  no  territory,  no  new  people  to  govern,  no 
money,  at  the  conference  of  Versailles,  no  matter  what 
naivete  we  may  have  displayed,  our  representatives  worked 
only  to  carve  out  a  just  peace.  That  they  did  not  succeed 
was  not  their  fault.  We  were  innocent  lambs  at  a  dinner  of 
wolves. 

The  world  is  once  more  engaged  in  the  process  of  choosing 
up  sidos  for  another  vast  conflict.  How  utterly  sordid  the 
nations  cf  Europe  have  become  in  their  battle  for  power  must 
be  apparent  at  a  glance.  Allies  are  frankly  bought  up  by 
promises  of  financial  aid,  by  pledges  of  teintorial  acquisitions. 
Calmly  and  insolently  whole  nations  are  wiped  off  the  map  by 
even  the  most  '-civilized"  peoples.  At  Munich.  Britain  and 
France  agreed  to  the  destruction  of  Czechoslovakia,  the  only 
important  democratic  state  in  central  Europe.  In  the  non- 
intervention farce  which  they  played  v.iih  Spain,  the  Span- 
ish Republic  was  equally  destroyed.  To  those  who  argue  that 
the  war  today  is  the  battle  for  the  preservation  of  a  demo- 
cratic principle,  these  illustrations  must  constitute  a  damning 
exhibit  A  in  rebuttal. 

This  is  clearly  not  our  war.  We  have  ours  rt,'ht  here  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  war  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  himself  recognized  only  a  few  brief  years  ago 
as  a  war  whose  outcome  was  vital  to  the  future  of  cur  i^ecple. 
For  almost  10  years  the  number  of  our  unemployed  has  re- 
mained constant  in  the  neighborhood  of  10.000,000.  Ten  mil- 
lion wage  earners  out  of  a  job  mean  more  than  30,000.000  men, 
women,  and  children  living  under  desperate  circumstances. 
It  means  3.000,000  workers  on  W.  P.  A.,  getting  along  en  a 
bare  subsistence  level.  It  means  7.000.000  families  struggling 
to  "get  by"  on  direct  relief,  moaner  oId-:ipe  pensions,  or  family 
leans.  It  nieans  farmers  unable  to  market  their  products  at 
a  fair  price,  driving  them  in  turn  to  Federal  agencies  for  the 
basic  necessities  of  their  lives.  America  has  troubles  of  its 
own  when  its  farmers  must  borrow  funds  to  purchase  seed 
for  a  crop  wh'.ch  it  may  not  pay  to  harvest. 

This  is  our  war  in  the  United  States.  We  have  unemploy- 
ment brooding  like  a  vulture  over  the  land,  waiting  for  the 
weak,  the  unfortunate  to  fall  by  the  wayside. 

We  have,  too,  a  growing  menace  to  the  spirit  of  friendly 
cooperation  which  has  made  po.ssible  the  American  standard 
of  living.  Labor  and  capital  are  standing  at  opposite  sides 
of  the  pit,  Lke  gamecocks  awaiting  their  release  to  spring 
at  each  other's  throat.  The  horror  of  class  confl  ct,  with 
labor  suspicious  of  capital,  and  capital  hostile  to  labor,  is 
developing  before  our  eyes.  We  see  one  branch  of  labor 
gathering  recruits  in  an  effort  to  destroy  another.  We  find 
public  officials  in  this  great  classless  democracy  fninkly 
wondering  whether  or  not  class  warfare  is  wholly  undesir- 
able. There  are  growing  numbers  of  our  people  who  regard 
continued  economic  privation  as  a  sure  step  toward  bitter 
internal  dissension  here  at  home.  Millions  of  men  and 
women,  faced  by  continued  difflculties,  have  come  to  regard 
themselves  as  proletarians,  a  description  packed  with  the 
ni:st  dangerous  social  dynamite. 

This  is  cur  war  in  the  United  States,  a  war  on  unemploy- 
ment, a  battle  to  restore  peace  between  industry  and  labor. 
to  rebuild  the  feeling  of  cooperation  which  made  our  coun- 
try's progress  poss.ble. 

Rieht  here  in  our  great  country  there  are  millions  of 
families  whose  resources  are  so  limited  that  they  cannot 
face  30  days  of  unemployment.  There  are  millions  more 
who  could  m.anage  for  2  to  6  months.  Over  half  our  people 
could  not  survive  for  even  1  year  if  their  job  holders  were 
suddenly  thrown  out  of  work. 


Despite  our  years  of  prosperity,  despite  our  amazing  me- 
chanical achievements,  we  are  still  on  tho  border  line  of 
national  economic  collap.se.  No  other  term  will  do.  Our 
people  are  so  far  removed  from  social  security  that  they  fall 
victims  to  every  get-rich-quick  proposal.  They  succumb  to 
the  temptation  of  the  New  Deal  to  spend  our  way  back  to 
prosperity.  Our  vision  becomes  obscured  by  one  financial 
mirage  after  another.  Why  fight  abroad?  Tliese  are  ene- 
mies to  rout  right  here. 

Statisticians  present  evidence  of  sickne.'^s.  undernourish- 
ment, to  the  American  people.  We  know  that  there  mu.^t 
be  more  sickness,  more  undernourishment,  in  lards  not 
favored  as  we  have  been.  Yet  everyone  admits  that  the.se 
are  evils  which  we  must  eliminate  at  home  before  we  venture 
abroad. 

These  are  no  more  serious  than  the  pestilences  of  economic 
disaster.  When  a  mother  finds  her  child  ill  upon  his  bed  che 
does  not  ru.sh  to  attend  the  sick  n^i^-hbor.  Ilrr  corcern  is 
with  her  own.  Europe  is  sick  today;  perhaps  deathly  sick. 
The  contagion  is  spreading.  It  is  leaping  the  bcund.ines  of 
the  oceans,  inflecting  our  shores  as  well  as  its  own.  We  mu.-,t 
build  for  ou'-.selves  stout  bulwarks  aga:nst  the  invadei-. 

There  is  but  one  way  in  which  we  may  resist  the  plauue. 
We  must  build  up  for  ourselves  an  immunity  which  will  rei>el 
the  poisoned  virus.  To  build  this  immunity  will  require  the 
work  of  every  available  man.  woman,  and  child  in  our  land. 
We  shall  have  none  to  spare  for  foreis'n  conflicts.  We  sliall 
require  the  mobilization  of  all  our  people  in  a  vast  army  of 
thriving,  healthy  citizens. 

They  must  be  given  eeonom.ic  health  first.  Job.s  to  keep 
our  people  employed  are  the  only  a.ssurance  v.-e  can  have  of 
the  safety  of  our  Republic.  Work  to  raise  the  standard  of 
Am.erican  living  is  the  guaranty  of  our  future  civi.ization. 
Funds  in  the  husband's  bank  account  to  secure  the  continuity 
of  his  family's  well-bMng  will  do  what  cannon  and  bullets 
can  never  do.     They  will  makf  life  instead  of  destroying  it. 

This  is  America's  war.  It  is  a  war  of  social  recons'.ruction 
rather  than  a  war  cf  ammunition.  It  is  a  war  to  end  uncer- 
tainty, to  prove  to  the  world  that  a  great  nation,  de\'Oted  to 
its  traditions,  can  achieve  happiness,  contentment,  and  the 
advancement  of  civilization.  The  peopl"  of  America  are  ready 
to  fieht  their  own  war.  They  are  ready  to  join  force.i  in  Lhe 
battle  to  end  unemploynient,  to  achieve  security,  to  conquer 
illne.^s.  Europe's  misery  is  a  source  of  the  greatest  pain  and 
sorrow  to  us.  We  have  nothing  but  pity  in  our  he  irts  for 
those  who  must  suffer  innocently  because  a  handful  of  men 
are  arrogant  and  cruel.  But  our  job  is  h"re  at  hom^  It  is 
our  business  to  solve  our  own  problems  before  we  contemplate 
solving  those  of  others. 

Americans,  these  are  our  problems — unemployment,  indus- 
trial w-arfare,  social  in.security,  di.sease,  hopelessness.  This  is 
our  war.  Let  us  win  it  on  our  own  soil.  Let  us  demand  that 
cur  National  Government  fight  America's  battles  before  we 
fight  Europe's. 

The  Way  Out  for  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  BERTRAND  W.  GEARHART 

OF  CM. I F  CRN  I. \ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  PAUL  C    SMITH.  EDITOR  OF  TIIE  SAN  FRANCISCO 

CHRONICLE 


Mr.  GEARHART.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the  interim  recess 
of  the  Congress  there  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  one  of  the  Nation's  greatest  newspapers, 
an  article  from  the  capable  pen  of  Paul  C.  Smith  which,  I 
am  certain,  will  excite  the  interest  and  engross  the  attention 
of  the  entire  country. 
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Because  of  the  tlmelinpss  of  that  concerning  which  Mr. 
Smith  wrote,  the  forcefulness  of  his  comments,  and  the 
cogency  of  his  suggestions,  I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  membership  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  include 
Mr.  Smith's  article  which  he  has  entitled  "The  Way  Out  for 
America"  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
Mr.  Smith's  article  follows: 

Thi  Wat  Out  fob  America 
(By  Paul  C    Smith) 

AHTICLE    1 

America,  our  America,  la  the  one  nation  In  the  world  of  today 
with  a  destiny  brimful  of  hopj.  It  l?  the  one  nation  of  the  earth 
whirh  can  preserve  the  ideal.s  of  democracy — we  the  one  people 
capable  cf  mobilizing  our  forces  in  bristling  defense  cf  liberty — the 
ot)e  people  able  to  construct  a  citadel  at  human  pifcgress  out  of  a 
rickety  modern  civilization. 

To  save  not  only  America  but  the  entire  world,  we  but  need  to 
captain  our  bouI  and  master  our  fate. 

We  need  only  to  know  where  we  are,  realize  who  we  are,  and 
determine  where  we  are  going. 

The  American  people  have  unlimited  "guts,"  Intelligence,  and 
imagination.  Action  and  leadership  can  and  must  guide  this  driving 
power  toward  a  solution  of  our  economic  and  social  problems,  and 
Amrrlca  will  not  only  save  herself  but  •wiU  be  a  symbol  of  the 
whole  world's  hope. 

There  are  omnipotent  human  forces  In  America,  and  raw  mate- 
rial.s  from  which  those  forces  may  fashion  the  greatest  civilization 
in  the  known  hlstor>'  of  the  world.  Application  and  coordmated 
dirortlon  of  our  inexhaustible  supply  of  splrltiial,  moral,  and 
Intellectual  energy  will  bring  America  out  of  the  woods  under  her 
own  power,  leading  the  rest  of  a  confused  vorld  by  the  hand. 

At  times  we  do  not  realize  our  own  strength.  I  have  Just  exam- 
Inrd  America,  and  in  e-very  nook  and  cranny  of  this  great  Nation 
I  find  the  power  to  fulflU  a  destiny  which  Is  our  obligation  to 
modern  civilization — a  power  vested  in  the  whole  American  people. 

I  find  moral  strength,  spiritual  hunger,  humor,  tolerance,  and 
fortitude  In  a  youth  craving  but  one  thing — leadership. 

Fundamentally,  there  Is  but  one  burning  desire  searing  the 
breasts  of  the  unemployed — the  desire  for  a  chance  to  work  as 
proc^uctlve  units  In  the  reconstruction  of  America. 

B.i.'^^lcally.  there  i.-?  but  cne  real  yearning  In  the  hearts  of  the 
"underprivileged"  the  yearning  for  a  decent  place  In  a  decent  society 
of  free  men. 

Primarily,  there  Is  but  one  basic  passion  governing  the  brains  of 
the  "privileged"  the  passion  to  go  over  the  top  for  their  country.  If 
leadership  will  but  plot  an  American  course  across  a  no  man's  land 
pocked  and  pitted  with  isms  and  theories. 

Yes,  of  course,  there  are  exceptions;  but  they  are  exceptions 
whirh  only  prove  the  rule,  for  these  are  the  true,  elemental  char- 
acttrlBtlcs  of  the  present  American  state  of  mind. 

These  are  the  real,  deep-rooted  feelings  of  the  American  people 
of  1939;  these  the  desires,  the  yearnings,  the  hopes.  And  the  desires 
can  be  acliieved,,  the  yearnings  satiefled,  the  hopes  realized. 

Amerlra  hna  before  it  an  exciting,  thrilling  chance  to  lead  the 
world  of  today  and  to  create  the  civilization  of  tomorrow.  America 
can  do  It,  will  do  it,  must  do  It. 

We  are  a  greater  people,  a  better  people,  a  sounder  people  today 
than  we  were  10  years  bpo.  The  depression  of  the  past  decade  has 
been  Rood  for  us.  It  has  been  hard,  but  It  has  kicked  the  smugness 
nut  of  us.  We  are  ready  new.  we  are  rugged  enough  now  to  hit 
the  hard  trail  out  of  the  wUderness,  and  we  can  find  that  trail;  we 
caa  blaze  it  for  the  entire  world  to  follow. 

We  can  conquer  the  forces  of  deep  reaction  which  lie  today  in 
ambush  of  the  American  people.  We  can  vanquish  the  despair 
and  chaos  of  Conununlst  destruction;  defeat  the  oppression  and 
Indignities  of  fascism. 

The  Roman  Empire  collapsed  because  It  got  pudgy  and  soft.  The 
French  aristocrats  lost  their  heads  because  they  were  heedless, 
lazy,  and  self-indulgent.  Those  dcjmocracles  of  the  world  which 
liave  blundered  Into  the  limbo  of  history  were  lost  only  because 
of  the  pudglness,  laziness,  and  selfishness  of  their  citizens. 

It  Is  an  axiom  of  history  that  a  nation  will  go  to  pieces  every 
time  its  citizens  He  down  and  forget  what  their  nation  Is  about. 
There  la  no  reason  to  let  that  happen  here.  America  is  too  young, 
too  ailve.  Its  citizens  too  alert  for  our  leadens  to  permit  such  a 
disaster  to  overtake  us. 

We  do  not  need  any  new  revolution  here  in  America.  All  we 
need  do  Is  finish  the  job  we  started  with  the  American  Revolution 
of  1776.  All  we  need  do  is  remember  that  the  fundamental  strength 
of  that  revolution  is  not  d<*Btructlon.  but  creation. 

America  has  been  built  by  the  Implements  of  creation;  not  by 
the  hammers  of  destruction. 

If  we  lose  sight  of  that  truth,  we  shall  lose  both  the  ideals  and 
material  objectives  of  the  American  Revolution.  But  if  we  keep 
that  truth  alight  we  can  win  the  American  fight  our  fathers  begta 
to  wage  at  Lexington  a  few  years  back. 

Remember  Donn  Pendler?  Donn  is  a  11-year-old  Boy  Scout  who 
was  a  Fen«atlcn  on  the  east  coast  3  weeks  ego.  Straying  from  camp, 
he  got  lost  in  the  thick  woods  of  Maine.  After  6  days  the  search- 
ing parties  gave  him  up  for  dead.  The  afternoon  of  the  eighth 
day  Donn  sttimbled,  naked  and  emaciated,  into  a  summer  camp  on 
a  remote  creek  45  miles  from  the  point  of  his  disappearance. 

"I  ate  wild  bcnies  and  sometimes  found  water  In  stagnant 
pocl&  I  found  a  little  dry  creek  on  the  side  of  the  mountain,  and 
knew  it  must  go  somewhere,  so  I  followed  It,"  he  said. 


Donn  was  a  mass  of  insect  stings,  hte  wiry  little  legs  lacerated 
by  rock  and  brush  cuts.  His  clothes  has  been  torn  completelv  ofT 
as  he  crawled  day  after  day  through  thick  underbrush.  Wild  "ani- 
mals howled  at  him  from  the  pitch  blackness  of  mldforest  nights. 

"Sometlnus  I  got  scared  and  pretty  weak,  but  I  guess  I'm  all 
right  now,"  Donn  told  reporters  alter  he  had  staggered  out  of  the 
forest  under  his  own  power. 

"Donn,  I  love  you,"  was  all  his  choking  father  could  say  when 
the  boy  was  finally  returned.  Sure.  America  loves  Donn,  because 
Donn  is  the  real  America. 

And  it  is  laecause  that  kid  is  the  real  America,  that  America  can 
fight  its  way  through  the  woods  in  which  we  are  lost,  even  If  the 
searching  parties  have  given  up  hope. 

There  is  r.o  economic  bramble  too  tough,  no  social  cut  too  deep, 
no  political  sting  too  poisonous,  no  wild  howl  too  calamitous  to 
keep  us  from  coming  through  under  our  own  power,  if  we  but  glv© 
form  and  icrce  to  our  full  quota  of  plain  American  guts. 

But  one  thing  more.  Donn  came  through  In  the  last  analysis 
not  only  because  of  his  typical  American  fortitude  but  because  he 
found  a  line  of  direction  and  followed  it. 

Remembei  Donn:  "I  found  a  little  dry  creek  on  the  side  of  the 
mountain  and  knew  It  must  go  somewhere,  so  I  fcllowed  it." 

That  was  resourceftilness.  as  well  as  courage.  Donn  had  a  little 
knowledge.  He  applied  It.  He  made  a  decision,  and  he  had  the 
nerve  to  stick  to  that  decision.  He  didn't  leave  his  line  of  direc- 
tion, once  It  was  established  In  his  mind.  He  didn't  eat  a  wild  berry 
.  and  Bit  whimpering  by  the  bush  waiting  for  Providence  to  grow 
another. 

Parched  and  dry.  he  didn't  lie  by  the  first  stagnant  pool  he  fotind, 
afraid  to  leave  for  fear  he  would  never  find  another. 

The  howLs  of  the  wild  animals  scared  Donn.  yes;  but  there  can 
be  no  courage  where  there  Is  no  fear.  He  overcame  his  fear  and 
fought  his  way  back  to  civilization. 

America  v^ill  do  that.  too.    America  can  do  It  and  will  do  it. 

America  is  ready  for  the  solution.  Americans  are  prepared  for 
any  supreme  sacrifice,  any  effort  that  will  transform  the  absUac- 
tions  of  tocays  democracy  into  a  concrete  fortress  of  liberty  and 
human  dlgi;ity. 

And  then;  is  a  solution.  A  visionary  solution,  yes;  but  a  prac- 
tical, workable  solution  which  the  American  people  themselves 
have  the  pcwer  to  unfold. 

ARTICLE    n 

From  thti  American  people — from  you  and  you  and  you — can 
come  the  will  and  the  plan  by  which  America  may  be  saved  from 
the  false  tilings  which  menace  the  existence  of  our  Nation. 

The  clas!5  conflict,  the  hate,  the  strife,  the  intolerance,  the 
demagogy  ^~hich  have  become  a  part  of  American  life  during  the 
past  10  years  are  not  representative  of  the  spirit  of  America  today. 

The  real  America  Is  sick  of  all  those  false  and  malicious  forces, 
tired  of  their  destructive  handiwork.  America  Is  prepared  to  take 
up  the  Implements  of  creation,  and  work  and  fight  toward  a  better 
civil  izatl-^n. 

The  first  step  In  development  of  the  will  and  the  plan  is  for  the 
people  to  demand  that  certain  leaders  of  American  group,  class, 
and  partisan  opinion  gather  together  round  a  conference  table  with 
this  express;  intention. 

First.  To  establish  a  national  unity  of  purpwse  by  reaching  agree- 
ment upon  a  clear,  comprehensible  deflni^^ion  of  the  principles 
and  objectives  of  present-day  American  democracy,  which  defini- 
tion shall  be  called  the  doctrine  of  American  democracy,  or  simply 
the  doctrine. 

Second.  To  solve  the  problem  of  mass  unemployment  within  the 
framework  of  the  doctrine. 

The  first  will  give  the  American  people  a  clear  understanding  of 
the  high  purpose  for  which  they  live.  The  second  will  build  a 
Bound  mateTial  foundation  for  the  spiritual  quality  of  the  doctrine. 

This  can  be  done  and  shall  be  dene  if  the  p>eople  themselves — 
and,  to  repeat,  that  means  you  and  you — will  put  their  unlimited 
moral  strength  behind  a  simple  but  specific  movement  to  set  up 
the  machinery  necessary  to  accomplish  the  job  practically  and 
realistically. 

That  specific  movement  begins  with  a  request  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  Initiate  one  simple,  unselfish,  nonpartisan 
action;  simple,  unselfish,  nonpartisan,  and  so  high-purposed  as  to 
make  for  him  a  permanent  place  In  the  all-endurlng  honor  roll 
of  world  history. 

"ITie  request  will  be  that  the  President  shall  appoint,  at  the 
earliest  possible  date,  a  25-member  advisory  commlaslon  which 
will  be  called  the  "all-Amerlcan  council." 

The  meml>ership  of  the  all-American  council  shall  be  as  follows; 

Council  chairman,  Hon.  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  Chief  Justice, 
United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Herbert  Hoover,  former  President  of  the  United  States. 

John  L.  Ijewis,  president.  Congress  of  Industrial  Organizations. 

William  Green,  president,  American  Federation  of  Labor. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Robert  Gordon  Sproul,  president.  University  of  California. 

William  Gibson  Carey,  Jr.,  president,  United  States  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Hov,ard  Coonley,  president.  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers. 

Harry  L.  Hopkins,  United  States  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Robert  M.  Hutchlns,  president.  University  of  Chicago. 

Roy  W.  Howard,  publisher,  Scrlpps-Howard  Newspapers. 

Owen  D.  Young,  chairman  of  board,  General  Electric  Co. 

Karper   Sibley,   agriculturist   and    industrialist. 

Thomas  J.  Wataon,  presideat,  Intemational  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 
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Je'is?'  FT   Jonps.  Federal  Lonn  Admiri's^rator. 
Mcrris  Fishbnn,  editor,  American  M"diral  Association  Journal. 
Nicholns  Murray  Butler.  prfs;dent.  Columbia  Univf-r.^ity. 
ChP.'.lr.s  A.  Eoard.^lcy,   president,   American   Bar  A.'sociation. 
Edward  R    Srcttinius,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the  beard,  Uniicd  States 
Steel  CurporatK.n, 

Wetmore    noJ;ics,    rancher,    industrialist,    former    Harvard    pro- 

fC^SQT . 

William  S.  Knudsen.  president.  General  Motors  Corporation. 

J.  J.   PoUey.   nr.jsident.  A-ssociation  of  American  RaUrcacls. 

George  McGregor  Harrison,  chairman,  Railway  Labor  Executives' 
Association. 

Ed'.varc;  A    O'N-^il.  director,  American  Farm  Cr.rf^au  Frderation. 
Stephen  F,  Chad^/ick.  rational  commander,  .'\merican  Le2:;on. 

Th:.s  ccmm!.«;-icn.  mimtdiately  after  its  appointment,  sh.ill  meet 
at  Philadelphia  where,  on  Septf>mber  5,  1774.  the  Fir.-t  CortiUcntal 
Ccnere.^.^  met  to  breathe  the  life  cf  liberty  and  Indjpcndciice  into 
the  twitching;  body  cf  an  Infant  nation. 

Its  members  shall  be  guided  by  the  same  un.^elflsii  wi.-dom  and 
tolerance  that  led  the  founding  fathers  to  resolve  their  diJ.'rences 
to  a  ccmmcri  purpot^e  that  America  might  become  a  nation  cf  fr>.c- 
men. 

The  mf^mhers  of  the  ail-American  council  shall  not  surroiind 
thcnij?lves  with  batteries  cf  secretaries,  body  servants,  or  personal 
cntcMiapps.  They  shall  meet  simply  as  great  Aniericans  with  the 
unlimited  power  of  the  American  people  behind  them 

Th'^y  shall  meet  because  they  have  reco'inized  the  President's 
appointment  a.-  a  command  from  The  whole  American  people  'ITie 
President  himself  shall  have  made  the  appcintment.s  rep^atdle^s  of 
tupertlcial  personal  feelings  and  at  the  command  of  the  peeple. 

Thiio  will  be  assembled  the  leaders  of  the  most  influential  eco- 
nomic and  social  groups  in  the  Nation,  the  leaders  of  greit  sphers 
of  class  and  facli-  na!  thou^'ht.  They  can  and  will  wold  conflicting 
views  into  a  unifi 'd  Ainerican  philo=ophy  of  acticn. 

Without  tolerance,  without  understanding  without  unity,  the--e 
25  Americans  represent  bartle  commanders  in  the  destructive  war 
of  American  aeamst  American.  With  tolerance,  under'^tanding, 
and  unity  they  re-present  the  yeneral  staff  of  an  mvincible  Amer- 
ican army  pr-^pared  to  grapple  with  any  destroyer  of  modern 
civilization. 

Tliere  is  nothing  remotely  impossible  of  achievem'^nt  about  the 
vision  of  these  Amcr.cans  sitting  together  around  a  table  Of 
coi;r^e.  seated  tore'her  for  the  flrst  lime,  .some  at  first  will  be 
emharras-std  bv  the  record  of  bitter  public  cpposition  to  each  other. 

But  the  embarrassment  will  soon  pass,  for  within  the  heart  of 
each  IS  honesty  cf  pnrpo.se.  within  the  brain  of  each  the  caocictty 
to  cr.  ate — and  creation  is  the  first  principle  of  the  American 
Revol'-tion. 

Each  IS  a  hard  fighter  fcr  what  he  believes  to  be  right,  each 
able  ai.d  tough  like  the  vast  majority  cf  the  American  pei  pie. 

Tliat  IS  why  each  has  ristn  to  his  present  petition  of  grotip  leader- 
ship. Now  g\::d(d  always  by  tolerant  understanding  of  the  true 
spirit  of  Ami  r>ca,  each  may  ri-e  with  the  help  cf  the  others  to 
new  pinnacles  of  national  leadership. 

Each,  being  of  the  American  people,  is  fundam.entally  fair  and 
square.  And  most  impcrtant  of  all.  any  cl(>se  study  of  the  great 
public  records  of  all  will  reveal  that  common  denominators  of 
understanding  already  exist  among  them. 

There  is  pieiuy  of  gioimd,  both  philosophic  and  material,  upon 
whuh  the^e  leaders  of  American  factional  opinion  may  meet  at  once 
for  the  common  good  of  the  whole  American  people."  More  ground 
will  be  di.'-covered  as  socn  us  they  come  together  in  their  first 
sessicn 

Perhaps  som.e  change  In  the  list  of  proposed  members  is  possible, 
but  no  change  shiu'd  be  made  which  would  menace  th^^  'heory  of 
repre-entation  for  the  socially  and  economically  important  elements 
of  the  Am.e'ican  struggle. 

In  the  initiul  stages  of  the  work  of  the  ail-American  council, 
superficial  difltrenccs  .'^hall  be  put  aside  in  the  approach  to  all 
questions  entering  into  development  of  the  doctrine.  However, 
the  council  need  not  be  asked  to  pa.ss  any  judgm'^nt  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  which  does  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  whole 
council.  Force  and  form  still  can  be  given  to  American  life  by  a 
doctrine  developed  even  under  these  human  limi'a'ion.s. 

Now  is  the  time  to  weld  the  works  of  10  years  of  class  strug:;le  into 
a  solid  structure  of  national  unity,  and  this  all-American  council 
can  accomplish  the  job.  It  can  and  will  be  done  by  unsolfli-h  effort, 
and  with  the  American  people  behind  the  council,  the  d^strtictive 
conflict  of  American  against  American  shall  be  brought  to  an  end, 
and  the  new  spirit  of  unity  and  creation  will  drive  our  people  on- 
ward to  a  new  place  m  the  history  of  civilization. 

Is  this  not  better,  is  this  not  wiser,  than  having  our  childish 
cla.^s  strtiggles  brought  to  an  end  by  some  one  man  on  horsf  ba 'k, 
who  even  now  may  be  lurking  in  an  obscure  corner  of  the  wilder- 
ness throuu'h  whlth  we  wander  so  aimle.=sly? 

By  raising  thems 'Ives  above  partisan  politics  and  restricted  class 
consciousness,  the  American  people  can.  through  the  machinery 
of  this  all-American  council,  unseat  any  of  the  little  men  who 
might  attempt  to  "ride  horseback"  into  the  American  scene  of 
today  and  tomorrow. 

Tlie  will  and  the  power  of  the  people  can  create  the  all-American 
council  and  with  the  moral  support  of  the  people  of  the  ccuocil  can 
matenali.''e  America's  innate  power  to  stop  class  conflict,  arrest  the 
forces  of  degradation,  and  demonstrate  to  the  world  hew  a  great 
Nation  can  be  marie  greater  without  hate  and  intolerance,  oppres- 
sion, and  blcxidshed. 

Shall  we  call  these  leaders  to  the  supreme  service  of  America? 


ARTTCt.E  ITI 

Meerin'.:  primarily  to  establish  a  national  unity  of  pu-po=e  by 
ag-e^mg  upon  a  modern  doctrine  of  American  d'mocrac}'  and  lo 
sciv?  the  problem  of  mass  un'-'Uiploym-.  nt  within  the  fram':woik  of 
the  doctrine,  our  all-Air.erican  council,  named  ye.'teiday  in  these 
arti'.les.  .-.nculd  hold  its  first  sessioTi  in  Philadtljihia.  near  the  site 
of  old  Carpenters'  Hall,  where,  en  S>'pternber  5.  1774.  the  loundinc' 
lath.-rs  met  as  delegates  to  the  F'ir.:,t  Continental  Coneress 

Hovering  over  the  council  table,  ns  Chairman  Charles  Evans 
Hughes  calls  the  meeting  to  oidcr.  will  be  tlv  spirits  o;  Cecige 
\Vashin:xt.  n,  Patrick  Henry.  Jc;!ip  and  Samuel  Adams.  J.ilm  D,c\i- 
in  on,  R..ger  Sher.ra.i,  f'iiri.^cpher  Gadsden,  the  raitlrdges.  and 
tile  otheis  who  nn  diiied  their  personal  views  and  subdued  their  fac- 
tional anin-OMties,  th.it  the  raw  Colonies  nUght  be  asscmhkd  into 
a  strong  young  nat.i.;ii. 

The  fatlicr^  WiU  be  thinking  cf  that  nation,  still  yo  ing  and 
strong,  when  they  munnur  into  the  ears  of  the  all-Amcric:.n  coun- 
cil t)f  1939:  "We  met  here  at  the  birth  e)f  the  United  i:)tates  of 
America.  Tlier^  were  per,(  n.ii  aiui  claso  dl.sagreements  ariong  tis, 
too,  but  we  laid  dow-n  the  foundations  for  the  great  nat  on  wuh 
whose  very  life  you  now  aie  eoncerned  We  laid  the  fornerstcne 
of  the  great  structure  it  Is  your  dvity  to  complete.  Pi;t  jour  dis- 
agreements aside  and  go  abort  the  Job  of  fuLillmg  the  'iicpes  of 
cur  day  and  the  fervent  prayer  of  yoms," 

The  chairman  of  the  all-Amencan  council.  Hon  Charles  E\'ans 
Hrghes,  Chiel  Justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  a  -reat 
Juc'icial  statesman,  will  at  once  realize  his  rcimnsibility  He  will 
be  self-efTacing,  tolerant,  s'rong,  will  seek  no  publicity  and  ;io  elory. 

Under  his  leadership  the  discu.s.-lon  will  begin,  at  first  ineasily, 
then  more  intently,  but  with  Increa.-ing  ease.  Warm  ccwMesy.  .and 
again  tolerance,  will  be  the  governing  spirit  from  the  ver/  begin- 
nini:  of  the  deliberations. 

There  will  bo  no  gallery  to  play  to,  no  inclination  to  p. ay  to  It 
were  there  one. 

The  press,  in  a  spirit  of  cooperation,  will  wait  outside  for  Jointly 
issued   annotmcements  of   proirress. 

The  initial  meeting  will  not  break  up  at  lunch.  Trays  will  be 
brought  in.  from  which  the  members  of  th"  all-American  council 
will  eat  lightly  that  fir>^t  noon,  preoccupied  v.'ith  sudden  reilization 
of  the  full  power  of  Joint  discu.ssion  cf  problems  with  which,  till 
now,  most  had  been  concernpd  only  as  leadei's  of  factional  ;  bought. 

Late  that  first  night  the  members  will  emerge  from  the  council 
room,  not  tired  and  haggard,  but  brightened  and  stimulated  by 
the  day's  discu.ssion 

A  brief  written  statement  will  be  haneled  the  waiting  press,  and 
no  individual  member  will  make  any  additional  commen.s.  The 
statement  probably  will  say:  "We  have  uncovered  many  points  of 
cojnmon  understanding.  We  believe  we  can  announce  at  agreed 
formula  for  .\merlcan  progress  some  time  within  the  next  few 
days." 

There  will  be  no  additional  comment,  but  the  ccuntrv  will  need 
none,  for  John  L.  Lewis.  ■William  Green.  Herbert  Hoo\er,  and 
Ovvcn  D  Young,  by  coincidence  perhaps,  emerge  from  the  council 
room  together.  Thev  stand  for  the  photographers  and.  though 
silent  for  the  moment,  the  very  pictures,  distributed  throughout 
thf  Nation,  broadcast  a  mute  but  eloquent  message  to  a  waiting. 
hopeful  people. 

Th?  all-American  council  convenes  again  next  day  and  plods 
throvgh  the  whole  maze  of  group  and  f-ictional  opinion,  nn  to  a 
definition  of  national  purpo.se.  After  a  few  days  the  press  s  called 
In  lor  a  m.omentous  annoimcement.  The  all-American  council  has 
developed  a  doctrine  of  American  democracy,  to  which  each  of  its 
members  sub.scribes. 

The  doctrine  is  released  to  the  press  and  broadcast  to  the  Ameri- 
can people 

Copies  are  transmitted  immediately  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  orders  the  doctrine  telegrapheel  to  every  Member  of 
Compress  and  conveyed  to  every  member  of  Federal,  State,  county, 
and  municipal  governments  in  the  United  States. 

"This  is  the  code  by  which  we  -.hall  live."  John  L.  Lew  s  tele- 
graphs as  he  dispatches  the  doctrine  to  his  regional  C.  I.  O.  leaders 
for  distribution  to  the  membership 

"This  is  fne  ph;lo.^opliy  of  our  lives  as  American  citizens."  wires 
Wiiliam  Green  as  he  ha.-trns  to  inform  the  offic-als  of  A.  F.  of  L. 
labor  councils  of  the  mw  ^u'de  to  American  order. 

The  Repu'jlican  Party  and  the  Democratic  Party  immediately 
ariange  to  insert  the  cioctrme  Into  their  platforms. 

The  United  States  Chamber  of  Commerce  broadcasts  the  doctrine 
to  their  hui.dr.ds  of  units  th-ovmhout  the  Nation,  and  local  cham- 
bers of  commerce  meet  by  the  thou.sands  to  set  up  the  doctrnie 
as  a  livim;.  vital  forco  in  the  conduct  of  local  business  afTairs. 

The  Manufacturers'  A-s-^ociation  spreads  the  word  throurluait  its 
membership,  and  a  new  tone  Im.mediately  v'bratt>s  throucho  it  the 
va'.t  industrial  machinery  of  the  Nation.  The  economic  heartbeat 
cf  America  paces  up 

AH  or^'aniziiiions  not  directly  represented  nn  the  all-Amencan 
council  met  t  to  embrace  the  doctrine  and  afliliaie  them.3elves  in 
spirit  with  tie  work  of  the  council. 

Tlic  .-chool  children  and  tinuer-ity  .=tudents  of  the  Nation  absorb 
th"  doctrine  as  tlie  philosophic  formula  for  modern  American 
citizetisinp 

Labor  canital,  the  arts  and  crafts.  Republicans.  Democrats  farm 
and  city,  rich  and  poor,  rally  round  the  doctrine  as  the  i^uiding 
principles  of  American  democracy,  the  blueprint  tor  a  new  aad 
greater  Nation, 

And  from  this  rallyiiig  point,  in  this  high-spirited,  hopeful  at- 
mosphere the  all-Aniericaa  council  proceeds  to  the  Job  of  solving 
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American    democracy's  No.    1    social    and   economic   problem — mass 
unemployment. 

Relief  cf  the  unemployed  continues,  of  course:  but  it  is  no  longer 
approached  a^;  a  hopeless,  perpetual,  national  handlf:-ap. 

The  captains  of  industry  and  finance,  the  leaders  of  labor,  work- 
ing within  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine  and  through  the  machinery 
of  the  all-American  council,  go  about  releasing  the  unlimited  stores 
cf  ecoiaomic  energy  lying  latent  withm  the  borders  of  the  now 
greatest  and  most  high-spirited  democracy  within  the  known  history 
of  the  world. 

Problems  are  met  hend-on  as  problems  and  not  as  questions  of 
partisan  prejudice.  Only  honest  information  is  dealt  with,  honest 
ai.d  complete. 

Congress  is  called  back  into  session  by  the  President  as  the 
ail-American  council  reaches  agreement  on  necessary  legislative 
reforms  Congress,  working  within  the  spirit  of  the  doctrine,  effects 
the  legLslative  changes  advised  by  the  council  free  frcm  the 
myopic  interferences  of  regional  pressure  groups. 

The  great  obsolescence  in  the  vast  An'iCrican  industrial  plant  is 
to  be  restored  through  cooperation  among  the  potent  group  forces 
new  welded  together  into  an  omnipKDtent  national  power. 

The  rich  store  of  new  inventions  banked  in  the  technical  labora- 
t  iries  of  the  Nation  is  reieas<-d  under  the  impetus  of  a  revived  spirit 
if  mnfidence  and  mutual  uneler>tandmg. 

The  whole  sy.^tem  of  productu  n  and  ciislribution  is  given  a  thor- 
cugli  overliauimg  by  the  great  experts  on  the  all-Amencan  council. 
V.I10  seek  and  get  the  adMce  of  many  cf  the  other  great  experts  ol 
t!ie  Nation 

This  phase  of  the  work  of  the  council  will  take  time,  but  piece 
h\  piece  ihe  national  fconc^my  is  studied,  and  recommendations  are 
m.ide  to  the  legislative  and  adminisiiative  divisions  of  government. 
t-.  industry  and  science,  and  Ireni  it  all  emerges  an  Aiiierican  chart 
lor  the  contemporary  roaci  to  a  better  future. 

Tile  all-Amencan  council  continues  to  function  as  an  advisory 
beard,  goverriin.  nt.  agricul'ure.  business,  and  lalxir  go  about  exe- 
( uting  tlic  j.-rcposals  of  tlie  council  under  the  guiding  principles 
cl  the  ductnne  cf  American  democracy,  and  a  new  day  dawiis. 

The  Nation  forges  aluad.  its  boundless  energies  directed  by  a 
uiiilied  ccnsciousiie-ss  of  de-^iiny.  There  is  emplo., mcnt  for  all  em- 
ploy ables.  liberty  for  all  men  within  the  democratic  framework  of 
tne  doctrine. 

America  marches  on.  and  the  oppressive,  despotic  dictatorshijis 
01  tne-  wurid  crumble  l>efcre  it.'-  shilling  brilliance. 

Aimageddon  is  averted  without  bloodshed,  and  the  d.guity  of  the 
human  lace  is  restored,  bunging  with  it  a  new  and  greater  civili- 
Ziition. 

Through  It  all  looms  America,  an  example  to  the  brotherhood  of 
naUMiii,  approaching  in  importance  tlie  example  of  Jesus  to  the 
bre)therhood  of  man. 

VisK.nary?     Yes;  of  course. 

But  America  must  do  it.  will  do  it,  can  do  it. 

Tne  whole  thing  Is  largely  up  to  you — you  as  an  individual  and 
as  an  American. 

ARTICLE  rv 

Where  are  we.  who  are  we.  where  are  we  going? 

If  America  is  to  achieve  her  destiny,  preserve  the  ideals  of  democ- 
racy, mobilize  in  defense  of  llljerty,  construct  a  citadel  of  human 
progress  out  of  a  rickety  modern  civilization,  that  question  must  be 
answered. 

The  an.<=wer  must  put  before  the  American  people  a  national  unity 
of  purpose,  the  vision  of  a  goal  to  be  achieved.  And  frcm  the 
vision  and  the  will  shall  come  the  energy  and  the  fortitude  to  evolve 
a  seicial  and  economic  order  based  upon  the  principles  of  creation 
hi.d  equality  of  opportunity. 

These  articles,  of  which  this  is  the  fourth  and  final  for  the  time 
Ix'lnc.  have  not  attempted  to  give  that  answer.  They  merely  have 
suggested  a  method  by  which  the  answer  can  be  found.  This 
fourth  article  is  a  frank  talk  with  you  about  that  method. 

Probably  the  suggestion  is  not  perfect  in  detail.  Human  ideas, 
human  methods,  human  institutions  seldom  are.  But  is  it  a  better 
method,  is  it  a  better  way  to  find  the  trail  out  of  the  wilderneso 
than  any  methods  now  being  pursued? 

Is  it  better  to  exhaust  our  energies  and  our  resources  in  a  sense- 
less struggle  with  each  other.  Ignoring  the  real  forces  progressively 
attacking  our  Institutions,  or  is  it  better  to  combine  our  energies 
and  our  resources  in  protection  from  the  forces  of  destruction? 

Is  it  not  better  to  create  than  to  destroy?  Is  it  not  better  to 
dl.'-place  a  weak  Institution  with  something  stronger  and  better, 
rather  than  to  exhattst  our  national  energies  in  destruction  without 
replacement? 

Is  it  not  better  to  live  In  peace  and  amity  than  In  strife  and 
hate? 

Is  It  not  healthier  to  live  d\Tiamically  and  purposefully,  rather 
than  statically  and  without  purpose? 

Each  of  us  will  answer  these  questions  but  one  way,  of  course. 
Our  aims,  our  Ideals,  our  hopes,  our  desires  are  the  same,  gen- 
erally speaking. 

Then  what  is  all  the  shouting  about? 

The  shouting  usually  is  about  methods,  only  rarely  about  funda- 
mental differences  in  objectives. 

The  fundamental  goal  of  most  Americans  is  to  preserve  and 
Improve  the  capitalistic  economic  order  and  the  democratic  political 
order  It  is  a  twofold  Job,  but  it  is  one  Job,  with  one  purpose — 
a  better  ordered  civilization. 

That  is  why  this  method,  the  machinery  of  an  all-American 
council,  has  been  surgested. 

That  is  what  is  behind  the  selection  of  personnel  for  the  pro- 
posed council. 


Many  will  object  to  some  of  the  selections.  Perhaps  the  council 
EhcuM  be  larger.  Perhaps  it  should  be  smaller.  Perhaps  there 
should  be  substitutions  made  for  some  of  the  names  suggested. 
Perhaps  women  should  have  more  representation.  Certainly  some 
method  should  be  evolved  for  giving  the  youth  of  the  country  a 
better  representation. 

But  it  should  be  remembered  above  all  that  the  primary  aim  is 
to  bring  the  giants  of  industry,  agriculture,  labor,  and  government 
together.  In  the  belief  that  a  definition  of  common  purpose  and 
a  mexlern  dcxitrine  of  democracy  will  emerge. 

The  primary  aim  is  to  find  the  way  to  end  the  class  struggle, 
uncover  the  unquestionable  facts  of  a  complex,  modem  life,  and 
drive  that  spirit  of  tolerance  and  mutually  accepted  truth  forward 
to  the  common  gcxxl. 

The  professional  little  mercenaries  of  the  class  war  will  not  like 
It.  of  ccvirsc.  Where  are  they  if  class  war  Is  stamped  out  of  Ameri- 
can life? 

The  small-minded,  predatory,  stuffed  shirts  will  not  like  It.  of 
course.  Where  are  they  in  an  order  where  ability  is  rewarded 
and  equality  of  opportunity  prevails? 

Th?  intellectually  dishonest  political  demagogue  will  not  like  it, 
naturally.  WTiere  is  he  in  an  America  cf  high  moral  tone,  unlim- 
ited spiritual  quality,  and  mental  h-jnesty?  Where  is  he  in  an 
America  wiiose  works  are  inspired  by  a  single,  high  democratic 
purpose?  1 

But  those  people  are  few  and  -lar  between  In  America.  Most 
difference  of  opinion  in  this  country  is  honest  difference  of  opinion; 
most  cpporents  sincere  in  their  opposition  to  each  other. 

There  are  common  denominators  of  understanding,  however, 
which  may  be  realized  by  such  men  when  they  get  together.  Tliat 
is  why  the  all-American  council  need  not  be  balanced  perfectly  in 
its  numerical  representation  of  group  opinion,  for  it  will  not  be 
nece.'isary  for  the  council  to  codify  principles  which  are  not  ac- 
ceptable unanimously  to  the  council. 

Even  under  this  limitation,  such  a  council  will  be  capable  of 
giving  fcnr.  and  force  and  purpose  to  American  life. 

Even  unccr  this  limitation,  such  a  ccuncll  can  do  much  to  find 
the  answer  to  the  question.  "Where  are  we;  who  are  we;  where 
are  we  going?" 

Would  it  not  be  better,  for  example,  for  such  a  council  to  spend 
a  few  miiliems  for  Jointly  directed  research  to  get  the  facts,  instead 
of  the  Nation  continuing  to  dissipate  billions  in  response  to  fac- 
tional pres.'ures  stemming  from  no  factual  knowledge? 

These  th  ngs  can  be  done.  This  series  of  articles,  representing 
but  a  suggestion  from  one  humble  American,  barely  has  scratched 
the  surface  of  possibilities. 

Let  skepticism  and  cynicism  be  thrust  aside  for  one  brief  hour 
of  our  llve^  while  each  of  us  explores  the  possibilities  with  his 
own  mind. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  moral  rearmament.  This 
Is  one  way  to  Implement  the  purposes  of  moral  rearmament. 
And  the  crisis  in  America  is  primarily  moral. 

There  is  hate  and  Intolerance  abroad  In  the  world.  Not  one 
of  us  but  all  of  us  like  to  think  we  would  make  most  any  sacri- 
fice to  rid  the  world  of  hate  and  Intolerance  and  oppression. 

This  is  our  chance  to  make  of  America  a  brilliant  example  to 
the  world,  a  world  which  wants  to  live  without  hate  and  Intoler- 
ance and  oppression,  but  doesn't  know  how.  This  Is  our  chance 
really  to  avert  war. 

But  these  things  cannot  be  done  without  the  spiritual  force 
and  the  moral  energy  of  the  American  people  behind  the  effort. 

Tlie  flrst  step  Is  for  all  of  us.  each  of  us,  to  rally  round  the 
general  idea. 

The  second  step  Is  for  all  of  us.  each  of  us.  to  make  his  hope 
and  his  desire  known  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
he  Is  the  man  with  the  power  to  bring  American  group  leadership 
together  In  this  great  common  effort.  And  American  group  lead- 
ership cannot  and  will  not  let  the  American  people  down. 

Write  it.  think  It,  talk  It.  live  it,  and  some  such  program  will 
become  a  vital  force  In  the  direction  of  American  life. 

It  Is  through  your  energy  that  the  all-Amerlcan  council  can 
be  put  to  the  Job  of  finding  the  answer  to  the  question,  "Who 
are  we;  where  are  we;  where  are  we  going?" 

If  you  act  now  and  don't  give  up,  America  can  do  it,  will  do  it, 
must  do  It  I 


The  Revenue  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JERE  COOPER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30, 1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  W.  HANE3 


Mr.  COOPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend   my 
remarks  in   the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
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recently  delivered  by  Hon.  John  W.  Hanes,  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury: 

In  the  fiscal  year  1939  the  Federal  Government  spent  t9  268, 000- 
000  and  collected  In  total  revenues  $5,668,000,000,  leavinsj;  an  cxce.^s 
of  expenditures  of  $3,600,000,000.  The  1939  situation  was  not 
unique.  There  had  been  similar  years  in  the  past  and  we  may 
face  similar  ones  In  the  future. 

I  am  going  to  pa.ss  over  many  important  questions:  to  assiime 
without  argument  the  present  level  of  expenditures,  and  also  with- 
out argtiment  the  necessity  over  the  long  run  of  meeting  expendi- 
tures  with   equal   revenues. 

There  have  been  many  periods  before  in  our  history  when  our 
Government  faced  serious  financial  problems.  In  fact,  our  first 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Alexander  Hamilton  faced  the  task  of 
bringing  the  public  credit  out  of  chaos  and  of  providing  a  revenue 
system  which  would  produce  sufficient  funds  to  pay  operating 
expenses,  and  Interest  on  the  debt,  and  to  retire  that  debt 
systematically.  The  picture  today  Is  greatly  enlarged.  But  it  is 
the  same  kind  of  problem.  The  annual  revenues  for  the  first  10 
years  of  our  national  life  averaged  only  about  $6,000,000.  The 
problem  was  met  successfully  then,  as  Is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
there  were  times  before  the  Civil  War  and  in  the  1880's  when  the 
revenvies  were  more  than  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  and  when 
fi.scal  policies  were  adopted  to  dispose  of  surplus  revenues  rather 
than  to  secure  new  ones. 

The  prospect  of  greatly  increasing  our  revenue  appears  more  diffi- 
cult today.  The  functions  and  cost  of  government  have  increased 
both  ab.solutely  and  also  relatively  to  our  national  income.  We  no 
longer  rely  merely  on  customs  dutle.^  as  we  did  before  the  Civil  War 
or  en  customs  and  taxes  on  tobacco  and  liquor,  as  we  did  for  several 
decades  after  the  Civil  War.  Our  taxes  have  reached  out  in  many 
directions 

If  the  present  cost  of  government  is  to  be  maintained  at  present 
rational  income  levels,  the  problem  is  to  get  an  additional  three  or 
fcur  billion  dollars  without  regard  to  the  need  for  funds  to  retire 
outstanding  debt.  In  order  to  answer  the  question  How  are  we 
gome  to  raise  the  additional  money? — it  is  necessary  to  lock  first  at 
fxistiTig  taxes  from  which  we  received  approximately  five  and  one- 
half  billu.n  dollars  in   1939. 

One  ureat  .^ource  of  revenue  has  been  the  personal  Income  tax 
which  produced  about  $1,000, 000. 000  in  the  fiscal  year  1939  A  scc- 
(  nd  IS  the  corporation  taxes  which  produced  approximately  $1,277.- 
000,000  A  third  source  Is  the  estate  tax  with  its  related  gift  tax, 
which  brcu':;ht  m  S3G1  000,000. 

The  iem;iindfr  ri  Fvdoral  revenues,  exclusive  of  pay-roll  taxes, 
amounted  to  $2,094,000,000  in  1939,  deriving  from  exci.se  taxes  on 
sales  and  ether  transactions,  most  important  of  which  were  llqtior, 
$.^)«8  000  i)00,  Tobncco.  $.=580,000,000,  or  about  the  ■^^•me  amourit;  sales 
taxes  un  other  manufactured  products,  $397,000,000:  m.i'^ct'llaneotis 
taxes  $210.000  000:  and  customs  duties.  $319.000  000.  But  •  upn-,  se 
we  trii'd  raising  ex:-ting  rates  sufDciently  to  produce  the  additional 
amount.  The  personal  Income  tax  is  often  su-^ees*.ed  a.s  the  method. 
In  recent  month';  many  have  said  that  the  way  to  increase  our 
revenue  Is  to  broaden  the  income-tax  base  by  lowerim::  personal 
exemptions  As  a  matter  of  taxation  principle.  I  subscribe  to  th;it 
for  two  reasons:  First,  the  added  revenue;  second,  the  tax  ccn- 
sciousness  that  would  result.  We  might  be  ab'e  to  substltire  direct 
for  Indirect  taxation  It  and  when  the  tax  is  made  vi-ible.  the 
citizen  starts  challenging  the  disposition  of  his  money.  That  is  all 
to  the  good.  Broadening  of  the  base  might  operate  as  a  brake  on 
the  ever-upward  tendency  which  ev?n  in  peacetime  has  brought  us 
to  where  22  cents  cut  of  every  dollar  of  national  income  Is  needed 
to  pay  for  government — Federal,  State,  and  local;  9  cents  beii.g 
strictly  Federal. 

Various  exemption  levels  have  been  suggested:  among  them  p^^r- 
haps  most  frequently.  $800  for  single  persons  and  $2,000  for  married 
couples.  Quite  aside  from  the  advantages  which  might  flow  from 
bringing  into  our  Income  system  approximately  1.500,000  new  tax- 
payers, it  should  be  pointed  out  that  this  will  not  produce  %-pry 
much  additional  revenue.  Perhaps  $60,000,000.  of  which  less  than 
one-fourth  would  come  from  the  new  taxpayers.  If  all  of  a  widely 
discussed  group  of  amendments  were  enacted,  we  would  increase 
the  revenue  by  less  than  $250.000  000.  That  would  certainly  be 
something.     But  not  enough. 

Substantial  increases  in  income-tax  revenues  might  be  produced 
by  increa.sing  the  rates,  which  now  range  from  4  to  79  percont. 
Any  increases  would  have  to  be  in  the  middle  and  lower  brack-^ts 
since  the  upper  brackets  are  perhaps  already  too  high  for  the  pro- 
duction of  maximum  revenue.  In  my  opinion,  they  have  passed 
the  point  of  diminishing  returns.  That  Involves  the  matter  of  tax- 
exempt  .securities  and  other  elements  which  I  should  like  to  discuss 
at  length  but  cannot  in  the  time  allotted.  Thus,  if  we  try  to 
collect  twice  the  present  amcvmt  from  the  personal  Income  tax.  the 
middle  and  e.'-pecially  the  lower  brackets,  would  nted  to  be  more 
than  doubled  and  in  some  cases  much  more  than  trebled.  It  wculd 
require  a  brutal  increa.se  in  rates  to  produce  as  much  as  $1,000,000,000 
additional  revenue  at  the  national  income  level  for  1939. 

The  corporation  Income  rate,  except  on  the  snraller  corporations. 
Is  18  percent,  ait  all-time  high.  Even  if  we  doubled  that  rate,  and 
if.  for  purposes  of  argtiment,  no  diminution  resulted  In  tax  base  or 
revenue  el.scwhere.  the  increase  wculd  be  only  $1,125,000,000. 

E.-tate  and  gift  taxes  rim  as  high  as  70  percent.  Here  again  an 
enoimLUs  n.-^e  in  rates,  especiallv  in  the  middle  and  lower  brackets, 
would  produce  not  more  than  $400,000,000. 


Thus,  outside  the  sales  or  exci.se  taxes,  we  cannot  hope  to  raise 
more  than  about  $2,500,000,000.  even  with  rates  more  drastic  than 
have  ever  been  seriously  contemplated.  To  bring  in  that  much  at 
pre.sent  natunil  income  levels  WMuld  reciuire  reallv  sh-iCking  tax 
Increases  and  would,  I  believe,  defeat  the  object  sought. 

No  matter  how  heavily  we  tax  we  cannot  rai-e  three  or  four  billion 
dollars  from  present  sources  unless  we  get  more  on  which  to  levy. 
That  m'eans  more  business,  more  employment,  more  national  in- 
come; and  I  am  convinced  that  this  is  the  only  logical  way  to 
Improve  our  financial  situation  if  we  are  to  maintain  our  pre.sent 
economic  system. 

We  now  have  the  most  powerful  tax  system  in  our  history  If 
we  could  put  substantially  all  cur  pre.sent  unemplcy,^d  back  to 
work,  the  accomptmying  increase  in  national  Income  would  go  far 
toward  solving  the  problem.  If,  for  example,  the  national  income 
should  rise  to  $80,000,000,000,  the  revenue  would  be  about  $8  000- 
000,000  Instead  of  $5,000,000,000  Such  an  income  would  autu- 
m-atically  decrease  the  necessity  for  many  types  of  public  expendi- 
tures, such  ius.  for  example,  unemployrnent  relief,  which  should 
decrea.se  as  national  income  increa.ses. 

All  of  us  in  government  and  in  private  life  must  put  our  emphasis 
on  adding  to  the  national  income.  We  must  realize  that  since  we 
live  in  a  capitalistic  system  the  healthy  business  of  the  country  is 
cur  business;  that  without  volume  we  go  broke  becau.se  of  the 
overhead,  whether  the  business  be  private  or  public. 

After  taking  all  possible  precautions  and  setting  up  all  po.ssible 
regulations   against    bad    and    crooked    business,    let    us    find    every 
;    means  we  can  devise  to  encourage  honest  busme.ss. 

I  contend  it  is  equally  to  the  interest  of  every  private  citizen  and 
every  official  in  every  branch  of  our  Government — Federal.  State, 
and  local— to  add  the  weight  of  his  influence  to  the  recovery  of 
business  in  every  legitimate  line. 
I  You,  the  American  public,  have  the  final  control.  D.-'n-rands  from 
back  home  upon  the  Congress  for  more  and  more  Federal  expendi- 
tures, for  less  and  le.ss  needed  projects,  are  at  least  a  partial  source 
cf  our  difficulties. 

We  have  developed  in  our  country  a  $10,000,000,000  appetite  with 
j  a  $5  000,000  000  pocketbonk.  I  think  cur  problem  is  not  so  much 
when  we  balance  the  Budget  as  where.  In  t.thcr  words,  how  mu'h 
Federal  expenditure  are  vi.  u  going  to  demand  and  how  do  vou  pro- 
po:sc  that  the  Government  ra'.so  the  funds.'  In  the  Treasury  we 
can  only  deal  with  the  problem  after  appropriations  have  been 
n^ade. 

I  Remember  that  the  Members  of  Congres.s  ha^p  been  elected  by 
1  you.  They  are  the  servants  of  their  constituen's  Every  elfort  on 
!  your  part  to  put  your  .-houlder  to  the  administration  ofyour  local 
affairs  and  your  intelligence  to  their  direction  will  nitjst  certainly 
clarify  your  coUecrive  opinions  to  your  rejjre.sentalives  m  govern- 
ment Every  eifort  to  take  up  the  enormous  black  of  unemployment 
through  enterpri.^m';  expansion  of  your  personal  atfiurs  will  in- 
evitably have  cumulative  effect  toward  Increasing  the  national 
mccme.  and  it  cannot  fail  to  dimmish  proportionatelv  the  direct 
financial  burdens  which  must  of  necessity  now  be  levied  upon  you 
by  your  Government. 

A  True  Neutrality 
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IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HENRY  S.  ERASER 


Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  address  by 
Henry  S.  Fraser  before  the  As.sociation  of  New  York  State 
Republican  Cltibs,  Inc.,  at  Cornell  University.  Ithaca,  N.  Y.. 
on  October  28.  1939.  contains  enlightening  information  to 
those  who  are  about  to  vote  on  the  proposed  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo.  Mr.  Fraser  is  known  the  world  over  as  an 
outstanding  authority  on  international  law. 

If  the  pre.sen*^  European  war  is  "our  war,"  and  if  one  set  of 
bellitjerents  is  •■fighting  our  battles."  the  United  States  should  no 
longer  hesitate  to  declare  war  and  to  take  its  place  at  the  side  of 
its  Allies.  For  the  United  States  to  stand  by  while  other  people 
fight  Its  battles,  while  other  people  bleed  and  die  in  Its  cause, 
would  Justly  bring  upon  us  the  charge  of  cowardice  and  the  con- 
tempt of  history.  Moreover,  if  the  battle  be  ours  and  we  do  not 
take  up  arms,  then  what  still  greater  shame  would  be  our  portion 
if  we  place  a  cash  box  at  the  shore  line  to  receive  the  profits  from 
the  sale  of  the  guns,  which  should  be  upon  our  shoulders. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  present  European  war  is  not  "our  war." 
and  if  one  set  of  belligerents  is  not  "fighting  our  battles,"  then  the 
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dtitT  of  the  United  States,  and  of  those  responsible  fcr  Its  pcUcies. 
Is  to  maintain  the  neutrality  cf  this  country.  No  middle  course  is 
j.o5sible  A  neutral  government  cannot  remain  neutral  ar.d  a:  the 
same  tune  give  aid  to  one  set  of  belligerents.  If.  nevertheless,  the 
f  .clhardy  neutral  deliberately  dot^s  give  such  aid.  at  that  mcr.-.n: 
the  neutral  intervenes  in  the  war.  By  its  own  act  the  so-called 
neutral  has  thus  produced  a  ca^us  belli,  and  whether  the  netr.rsl 
is  thereof .er  to  be  subjected  to  force  cf  arms  by  the  ciTer.ded 
belli-Tercnt  is  a  question  to  be  determined  cnly  by  the  cSended 
be;i:::crent.  Perhaps  the  belliterent  which  has  been  discriminated 
acamst  will  not  declare  war  against  the  grovernment  guilty  of  vicljt- 
mg  Its  neutral  duties — perhaps  the  offended  belli^ter-r'nt  will  be 
content  with  the  reprisals  which  it  may  legitimately  take  m 
retaliation.  Or  perhaps  the  only  harm  resulting  to  the  guilty 
neutr:.!  will  be  the  infamy  which  it  has  earned.  But  such  a  neutral 
should  not  be  blind  to  the  risks  it  runs:  it  should  not  be  unmindful 
c;'  past  wars  caused  under  circuxnstiinces  such  as  these 

What  :s  the  meaning  cf  neutrality?  The  essence  cf  neutrality 
Is  impartiality.  VVIien  a  neutral  government  ceat«s  to  be  im- 
partial— when,  for  example,  it  enacts  or  repeals  laws  for  the  pur- 
p^.se  of  aiding  one  fet  of  belligerents — then  it  forfeits  its  status 
ns  a  neutral  and  Its  right  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  cf  a 
neutral.  It  has  departed  from  the  impartiality  which  constitutes 
the  cornerstone  of  neutrality. 

At  the  present  time  a  bill  is  pending  in  Congress  to  repeal  the 
embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  im^plements  of  war  This 
raises  the  issue  whether,  or  to  what  extent,  a  neutral  government 
may  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  adopt  new  measiares  or  alt.rr 
m.easures  previously  adopted.  Of  course,  a  sovereign  state  has  the 
power  to  enact  or  repeal  any  law  This  is  not  to  say.  however 
that  such  state  will  not  be  answerable  under  international  law 
for  such  action  A  neutral  state  may  choose  to  exercise  Its  mu- 
nicipal powers,  but  if  Its  acts  violate  the  rights  of  other  sovereign 
states  und.'r  international  law.  the  guilty  state  may  have  to  ac- 
cctmt  en  the  field  of  battle. 

Tliere  is  no  doubt  that  under  international  law  a  neutral  state 
m.ay.  during  the  course  of  a  war,  adopt  new  measures  or  alter  old 
measures,  provided  that  the  motive  for  such  action  is  not  to  assist 
one  belligerent  against  another.  Hence  it  would  be  Justifiable  for 
a  neutral  state,  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  to  pass  a  new  law  for- 
bidding all  belligerent  w^arships  to  enter  its  territorial  waters, 
where  it  was  found  that  bi^lligerent  warships  had  engaged  in 
hcsMlities  within  its  coastal  waters  Obviously  such  new  law 
wcuid  be  for  the  purpose  of  hotter  safeguarding  the  neutral's 
rights  or  of  better  enabling  It  to  fulfill  its  duties  as  a  neutral.  On 
the  other  hand,  would  It  be  Justifiable  for  a  neutral  to  relax  Its 
statutes  or  regulations  existing  at  the  outbreak  of  war?  To  be 
specific  would  it  be  Justifiable  under  international  law  for  the 
Uiiiteri  States  now  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  which  has  been  on 
the  statute  backs  since  1935? 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  the  lifting  today  of  sucJi  embargo  would 
be  an  unneutral  act  and  would  constitute  intervention  in  the  war. 
Indeed,  the  supporters  cf  the  bill  have,  fcr  the  most  part,  long  ago 
ceased  to  deny  that  its  object  is  to  make  possible  a  supply  of  arms  to 
cne  set  cf  belligerents  only.  It  has  been  repeatedly  said  on  the  floor 
cf  Congress  that  it  Is  necessary  for  tills  country's  welfare  that  the 
Allies  ■win'  and  that  the  purjxjse  of  the  bill  is  to  assist  England 
and  France  to  an  early  victory.  Such  affirmations  at  least  have  the 
virtue  of  candiduess,  although  exhibiting  an  alarming  readiness  In 
their  authors  to  speculate  as  to  the  repercussions  consequent  upon 
repeal.  At  least,  such  individuals  do  not  pretend  that  a  preseiit 
relaxation  of  our  statutes  throvigh  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  be 
a  nutable  contribution  to  neutrality. 

As  recently  as  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference,  In  1907,  when 
the  thirteenth  convention,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  powers  in  naval  war,  was  under  discussion,  the  British  de- 
clared that  an  instance  where  neutrality  would  be  served  by  the 
relaxation  of  a  neutral's  legislation  after  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
"Inconceivable."  At  that  meeting  Sir  Ei-nest  Satow.  the  British 
delegate,  requested  that  specific  mention  be  made  of  the  fact  "that, 
in  his  opinion,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  neutral  state  wculd  ever 
be  obliged  to  adopt  less  stringent  measures  in  the  course  of  a  war 
In  order  to  protect  Its  rights,  but  that  English  doctrine  has  always 
recognized  the  fact  that  neutrals  have  the  right  to  enact  stricter 
m.ca'-ures  for  this  purpose." 

Tlie  above  British  view,  which  Is  In  accord  with  International  law, 
was  recently  referred  to  by  Dr.  Van  Eyslnga  in  a  paper  read  In  1933 
before  the  Grotlus  Society  on  the  subject  of  Dutch  neutrality  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  Dr.  Van  Eyslnga  mentioned  the  case  of  the 
Pnnces!^  Melita.  an  armed  British  merchantman,  which  had  twice 
been  refused  access  to  the  Hook  van  Holland  on  the  ground  that  she 
was  assimilated  to  a  warship  and  hence,  under  Dutch  law,  to  be 
excluded  from  Dutch  ports.  "A  sharp  exchange  of  views  ensued," 
said  Dr.  Van  Eyslnga,  "in  which  the  Netherlands  took  up  a  very 
strong  position  'inter  alia  bv  appealing  to  the  point  of  view  of  the 
British  Government  at  the  Second  Peace  Conference,  namely,  that 
a  neutral  state  may  only  tighten  and  not  relax  its  neutrality  regu- 
lations during  a  war.  We  die'  not  give  In,  and  on  September  13, 
1917,  the  British  Minister  Informed  the  Dutch  Government  again 
that  his  Government  did  not  wish  to  continue  the  discussion." 

The  pending  bUl  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  is  a  self-evident  pro- 
posal to  relax  our  legislation  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  That  the 
purpose  of  the  executive  branch,  as  well  as  of  the  administration 
supporters  In  the  legislative  branch.  Is  assistance  to  the  predomi- 
nant sea  power  engaged  In  the  war  does  not  admit  of  successful  con- 
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bill  Itself,  but  suc>.  purpcoe  i^  open  ;»nd  notorious  and  has  found 
expression  from  the  mouth  cf  ti:e  President  hiciself  The  Pres:- 
deii:  s  anii  wis  foreshadcwed  las:  Januiiry  in  his  luesssaiie  tc  Con- 
grcs-.  when  he  asserted  that  there  are  miiiiy  met^.ods  "short  cf  wsr" 
m  dealing  w.th  an  acFresscr.  he  a<ain  foreshadowed  it  in  his  radio 
address  cf  September  3.  after  the  ■srar  had  begun,  when  he  rv- 
ferred  to  "the  invasion  o:  Poljxid  by  Gt^miany  ar.d  statevi  that  he 
cculd  r.ct  as.k  Americans  to  remain  neutral  m  th 'tight,  he  indi- 
cated it  in  press  ccnforenccs  wherein  he  did  n?t  disguise  his  d.alike 
fcr  the  manner  in  which  the  statute  operated:  and  he  rt-vcaled 
his  heart  s  desire  over  and  over  again  In  his  last  message  to  Congrtrss 
on  September  21. 

Hew  otherwise  are  to  be  Interpreted  the  passages  In  his  mes- 
sage referring  to  "further  acts  cf  military  conquest":  "an  ordering 
of  society  which  relecates  religion,  democracy,  and  good  faith  among 
natletis  tc  the  background.  •  •  •  The  United  States  rejects 
such  an  ordering  and  retains  Its  ancient  faith,  we  know  what 
might  happen  to  us  of  the  United  States  if  the  new  phiUisophies 
cf  force  were  to  encompass  the  ether  continents  and  Invade  omt 
own.  We.  no  more  than  other  nations,  can  afford  to  be  s\ir- 
rounded  by  the  enemies  of  our  faith  and  our  humanity" 

Was  he  speaking  of  England  and  France  in  these  passages?  Was 
Canada  the  enemy  nf  cur  faith  !=eeking  to  encompass  us?  Obvi- 
ously, Germany  is  intended.  Indeed,  the  President  could  not 
have  been  more  outspoken  if  he  had  been  urging  a  declaration  of 
war  Itself  His  purpose  is  manifest  If  anything  further  were 
needed  to  prove  his  object,  it  is  his  strtement  in  the  same  mes- 
sage to  Congress  that.  "We  have  learned  that  when  we  deliber- 
ately try  to  legislate  neutrality,  our  neutrality  laws  may  operate 
unevenly  and  unfairly — may  actually  give  aid  to  an  aggressor  and 
deny  it  to  the  victim."  And.  finally,  only  last  Thursday  evening 
the  President,  speaking  on  the  radio,  expressly  condemned  na«l- 
ism  as  an  oligarchic  form  of  government  and  a  danger  to 
democracy. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  we  must  not  forget  that  however  our 
sympjathtes  may  be  aroused  by  the  unhappy  struggle  abroad,  our 
Intellects  should  warn  us  of  the  danger  of  Involvement  If  those 
sympathies  are  translated  Into  p>olltJcal  action.  We  must  not 
forget  that  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  requires  an  act  of 
Congress.  This  affirmative  action  of  government,  taken  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  private  individuals  to  sell  arms  to  the  bel- 
ligerents, becomes  a  Government  act  to  aid  that  belligerent  which 
controls  the  sea.  namely.  Great  Britain.  By  repealing  the  em- 
bargo the  United  States  Government  would  In  law  make  Itself 
a  party  to  the  contemplated  sale  of  arms  by  Its  citizens.  The 
sale  of  arms  by  a  neutral  government  to  a  bielligerent  Is  univer- 
sally condemned  as  constituting  participation  In  the  hostilities. 
The  sale  cf  arms  by  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country,  which  sale 
could  not  take  place  except  for  an  explicit  enabling  statute  enacted 
by  government,  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  sale  of  arms  spon- 
sored by  government  Itself. 

The  converse  of  the  present  situation  arose  during  the  World 
War  when.  In  December  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,  bills  were 
introduced  In  Congress  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  exportation  ai 
munitions.  Sir  Edward  Grey  thereupon  Indicated  to  our  Govern- 
ment that  he  considered  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  would  be 
"special  legislation  passed  while  war  is  in  progress"  and,  therefore, 
would  constitute  "an  unneutral  act  toward  the  belligerents  that 
(^an  profit  by  It."  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing,  then  Coun- 
sellor of  the  Department  of  State,  agreed  with  the  British  view. 
The  German  Government  urged  that  such  legislation  ought  to  be 
adopted,  but  Secretary  Bryan  replied  In  a  note  of  April  21,  1915, 
to  the  German  Ambassador  m  the  following  words: 

"This  Government  holds,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  Is  aware, 
and  as  It  Is  constrained  to  hold  In  view  of  the  present  Indisputable 
doctrines  of  accepted  International  law.  that  any  change  in  Its 
own  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would 
affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations 
at  war  would  be  an  xinjustlfiable  departure  from  the  principle  of 
strict  neutrality  by  which  It  has  consistently  sought  to  direct  Its 
actions.  •  •  •  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  In 
arms  at  the  present  time  would  constitute  such  a  change  and  be 
a  direct  violation  of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States.  It  will, 
I  feel  assured,  be  clear  to  Yotir  Excellency  that,  holding  this  view 
and  considering  Itself  In  honor  bound  by  It,  It  Is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  this  Government  to  consider  such  a  course." 

Thus,  In  1915,  when  no  arms  embargo  was  in  effect,  our  Govern- 
ment rightfully  refused  to  permit  one  to  be  Imposed.  The  State 
Department  at  that  time  adhered  to  the  established  principle 
that  a  neutral  government  is  not  required  by  International  law 
to  prevent  the  shipment  of  arms  and  other  contraband  by  private 
traders. 

But  it  Is  claimed  today,  in  the  report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  accompanying  the  bill  now  pending,  that  the 
precepts  of  international  law  "prescribe  that  any  belligerent  may 
purchase  any  articles  or  materials  in  any  neutral  cotintry,"  and  that 
the  enactment  of  the  original  arms  embargo  was  "a  voluntary 
departure  from  international  law  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment." In  making  this  amazing  claim  the  administration  sup- 
porters turn  from  the  sound  rule  of  law  that  a  neutral  government 
is  not  under  duty  to  forbid  the  private  sale  of  contraband,  to  the 
fantastic  notion  that  a  belligerent  has  a  right  to  make  such  pur- 
chases and  that  the  neutral  government  Is  under  duty  to  allow  such 
sales. 
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In  point  rf  fart,  hrwrver,  the  trade  in  crntrahand  is  unlawful 
frrm  the  internaticnal  point  cf  view,  sinc^  the  ^orxls  are  liable  to 
pf'.xure  and  cc  nfisc.ifinn  by  belliirerenf-s.  Such  bu-mess  is  under- 
takrn  whclly  at  the  ri^k  of  the  trader,  and  if  his  cart;o  is  seized  he 
has  no  redre^.s.  nor  may  hi-  gcvernment  eive  h'm  prctcrtirn  vi:h- 
cut  becoming  as:;cciatcd  with  him  in  an  effort  to  supply  contrabai.d 
to  a  belligerent. 

Contrary,  hcwver.  to  the  claim.=  of  1h"  Senate  ccmm'ttre.  it  is  not 
a  departure  from  internat'.onal  law  for  a  state  to  forbid  private 
tradeis  from  g-^lling  arms  or  ether  ccntrabar.d  to  natK.n-  at  war. 
whrre  such  embargo  Is  laid  for  the  purpose  cither  of  con.-;rving  its 
o'vn  .-upplics  or  cf  safor-u 'rdmg  the  state's  neutrality.  If,  as 
claimed  by  the  Senate  ccmmittoe.  intern^itional  law  denied  to  the 
United  States  the  ri^^ht  under  proper  c:rcumstances  to  impose  an 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arms,  the  result  would  be  absurd 
since  It  would  mean  thiit  even  reasons  of  national  defense  would 
be  insufficient  to  sustain  such  an  embargo. 

Modern  history  is  replete  w.th  instances  of  arms  embargoes  laid 
not  for  the  illicit  purpose  of  aiding  a  b''.;igerent,  but  f^r  the  per- 
missible object  of  conserving  the  .-upplies  of  the  neutral  or  of 
fcafogu.iruing  the  righ'.s  of  the  neutial.  One  historical  example, 
selected  from  many,  was  the  Belgian  prohibi'lon  on  the  export  of 
arn\s  durti.g  the  Franco-Prussian  War  in  1870.  More  recent  :n- 
eiancos  were  smiilar  embargoes  in  effect  d'lrmg  the  World  War  m 
Italy.  Tlie  Ncthe'lard.=  .  D?nm!Mk.  Norway.  Switzerland,  and  so  forth. 
If  there  were  any  lingering  doubt  as  to  the  right  under  international 
law  of  a  neutral  state  to  embargo  the  export  cf  arms  in  order  to 
avoid  coutroversies  that  might  impair  its  peace,  the  answer  would 
be  f  und  111  the  derh^ration  cf  the  legal  adviser  of  our  D-^partment 
cf  State  at  a  h._arii:g  ccjiiduct.d  during  the  Seventy-fourth  C.)ngrc.--s. 
seco'  d  <es.siM:i,  on  the  subject  of  the  general  right  of  a  neutral  gov- 
ernment to  lay  embargoes.  He  said:  "Argument-^  again.'-t  the  right 
of  a  .-overfign  stite  to  control  the  export  of  commodities  ether  in 
peacetim.c  or  m  time  of  war  would  seem  to  fail  of  their  own  weight," 
Also  pertinent  Is  the  statement  set  forth  in  1933  in  a  memorandum 
subm  ttcd  by  the  S'atc  Department  to  the  Hou.se  Committee  on 
Foreiim  Affa;rs.  then  considering  a  resolution  for  an  arni<  embargo 
in  view  of  the  Sino-Jaji  mese  struggle,  in  which  memorar.dum  the 
Depar'ment  (  xpressly  held:  "There  never  was  a  right  in  the  bellig- 
erent to  buy  arms."  The  same  memorandum  closed  with  a  citation 
from  Oppe.il.enn  to  the  i  ffcct  that  the  sale  of  arms  is  dictated  by 
greed  and  w  11  disappear  with  better  standards  of  public  morality. 

But,  some  M'mbirs  of  Congress  have  recently  said,  ali  these  points 
arc  -cdiy  Itgi.istic  and  unreal — there  are  higher  considerations.  An 
aggri--3or  is  loose  in  the  world.  We  should  do  everything  iu  our 
power  to  help  m  putting  him  down. 

To  those  gentlemen  in  Congress  I  answer  this: 

1.  Tlie  saddest  tragedies  of  history  mark  attempts  to  Justify  the 
means  because  of  the  end  sought.  Today  we  behold  on  every  side. 
In  this  C'.-ur.try  and  ;;br(,ad,  t^.e  spectacle  of  officials  of  government 
break. n.;  their  word  at  will,  scorning  their  written  pledges,  violat- 
Ine  statutory  and  custcniary  law — all  in  the  name  of  the  l-.igher 
just.ce  and  manifest  destiny.  Shall  we  point  our  finger  while  we 
ourselves  bur?i  to.e  bonds  of  law.'  Can  we  remain  the  champion 
of  international  law  if  we  ourselves  vote  to  set  it  at  naught? 

2.  The  United  States,  as  a  neutral  nation,  should  refrain  from 
acts  based  upon  the  designation  of  one  belligerent  as  an  "aggressor." 
By  what  rit-'ht  does  our  Government  sit  in  Judgment  while  the 
Nation  is  at  peace  with  all  belligerents?  Upon  what  basis  do  we 
In  our  ivcry  tower  hold  one  nation  an  aggressor  while  absolving  its 
opponents  uhich  even  now  are  seeking  an  understanding  with 
Russia?  The  recognition  of  the  Ru,~.sian  occupation  would  be  a 
small  price  to  pay.  says  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  for 
the  support  of  a  major  nation  in  the  current  attempt  to  maintain 
the  Eu'opean  balance  of  power.  Europe  is  under  no  delvision  as  to 
the  u'lderlymg  bate  upon  which  has  been  erected  the  picturesque 
scaffolding  labeled  "collective  security."  "sanctions,"  and  "aggres- 
sion." The  United  States  likewi.se  should  not  be  the  last  to  realize 
that  the  drumming  up  of  a  posse  to  put  down  a  European  aggressor 
Is  an  invitation  to  dine  at  the  table  of  Mars.  More  than  one  for- 
eign government  can  play  at  Machtpolitik.  Let  the  United  States, 
I  say.  have  no  part  of  it. 

Finally  I  would  quote  from  the  Farewell  Address  of  the  Father 
of  our  Country  Tlie  years  have  only  served  to  m.agnify  the  great- 
ness of  George  Washiiigton.  His  words  are  those  ol  a  statesman 
for  the  a!;es.     He  speaks  to  us  at  this  hour.     I  read: 

"So.  likewise,  a  passionate  attachment  of  one  nation  for  another 
produces  a  variety  of  evils.  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation, 
facilitating  the  il'usion  of  an  imafirinary  common  interest,  in  cases 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  ef  the  other,  betrays  the  former  into  a  participation  in 
the  qu'-HrieN  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  inducement 
of  Ju«t'fication  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation 
of  privileges  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
ration  miking  tht>  concessions — by  unr.erc^sarilv  partlne;  with  what 
oueht  TO  have  bc^n  retained  and  by  exciting  jealou,-y,  ill-will,  and 
a  d:'po-i«-:nn  to  retaliate  In  the  parties  from  whom  eciual  privileges 
are  wirhl-eld  .ind  it  silves  to  ambitious  corrupted,  or  deluded  citi- 
zens (who  devote  themselves  to  the  favorite  nation)  facility  to 
b'-tray  or  sacrifice  the  interests  of  their  own  country,  without 
odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity — gilding,  with  the  appear- 
ances of  a  virtuous  sense  of  oblif^ation,  a  commendable  deference 
for  public  opirion.  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good,  the  base  or 
foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  infatuation." 


For  Cash  and  Carry  and  the  Embar-ro 
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Mr.  BARTON.  Mr.  Sprak^r.  under  Joave  to  extend  my 
ren.arko  in  the  Record.  I  inciude  an  addro.^s  delivered  by 
myself  last  evening  over  the  n-twcrk  of  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co.  urging  that  the  neutrality  measure  as  pa.ssed  by 
the  Senate  be  amended  to  retain  the  arms  embargo,  as 
fellows: 

Some  editorial  writers  and  commentators  have  expres.sed  im- 
patience at  the  length  of  the  Senate  debate.  Such  comment  .-ecms 
to  me  to  reflect  a  lack  of  appreciation  of  the  unique  significance  of 
this  discussion.  Ours  is  the  nnly  great  country  in  the  v>holi>  world 
where  representative  government  still  functions  unimpaired.  .The 
Parliaments  of  England  and  France  convene,  but  only  to  register 
the  decrees  of  war  governments  clothed  with  dictatorial  pJwi  rs. 
In  Wa:-hington  akne  can  the  freely  chosen  representatives  of  a  iree 
people  meet  and  present  the  ari'unu  nt,-  from  both  ides,  and  repeat 
these  arttuments,  if  n.-cessary.  until  the  !:u:kH  of  the  people  under- 
stand and  are  ready  to  decide  Tlie  debate  has  gene  on  not  only 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress;  it  has  gone  on  in  every  city,  hamlet,  and 
crc-sroads;  in  country  stores  and  filling  station.'-;  in  clubs  and 
lodges;  on  railroad  trains;  and  in  front  of  the  open  fires  of  millions 
of  homes.  What  we  have  been  witnessing  Is  the  spectacle  of  a 
mighty  pec  pie  coming  gradually  to  a  vital  decision.  This  is  de- 
mocracy at  Its  best  Thank  God  that  here,  at  iea.^t,  It  dares  to  be 
unfettered  and  unhurried. 

The  Senate  has  rendered  its  part  of  the  decision.  The  obligation 
now  comes  to  us  Mt  mber^  of  the  House  of  Repre.-entatives--a  body 
closer  to  the  elecioiate  and  in  recent  years  more  independent  (;f 
admini.-tration  pres.-ure.  We  now  must  decide  how  be=t  to  carry 
out  the  people's  mandate  to  keep  them  out  of  war. 

TWO    CONTRADICTORY    PROPOSITIONS 

Some  of  the  peopl':"  understand,  though  many  do  not.  evn  yet, 
that  the  bill  a^  passed  by  the  S  nate  jiresents  two  contradictory 
preposition;.  It  is  first  a  neiuraiity  or  "keep  us  out  of  war"  bill, 
placing  cer'^ain  restrictions  on  our  citizens  and  our  own  Nhipping 
and  recnacting  the  ca.'^h-and-carry  sections  which  expired  i;n  April 
30,  Th.s  part  of  the  bill  could  pa.ss  both  Hou.ses  immediately. 
No  authcriry  on  miernaiional  law  disputes  our  rntht  to  j>ass  it.  or 
contends  that  in  so  doing  we  would  commif  an  unnf^utral  act  or 
Invclve  ourselves  in  any  danu'cr.  We  would  incur  some  sacrifices, 
but  that  IS  a  deci.-ion  any  people  have  a  right  to  make  at  any  time. 

The  second  part  of  the  Sena'e  pr.-iposal  1.-  the  "lift  the  embargo" 
or  the  "we  m.u-t  help  beat  Hitler"  provision.  And  here  we  lace  a 
very  different  problem  When  the  bill  was  before  the  Hoii-e  In 
June,  I  spoke  and  voted  against  tiie  embartt'>.     j  said  on  June  28: 

"•  •  •  Why  is  it  not  wisi^r  to  effect  the  repeal  now  bete)re  any 
ho'^tillties  begin  and  while  our  actum  may  perhaps  serve  in  some 
small  measure  to  prevent  their  beginning''  If  we  wait  until  the 
war  has  started,  our  action  becomes  an  act  of  war.  Will  that  not 
more  seriously  threaten  our  peace  than  as  though  we  face  the  facts 
and  act  now'.'" 

Perhap:;  the  words  "act  of  war"  were  too  strong  But  distin- 
guished Members  m  both  sides  argued  that  to  lift  the  embargo 
after  the  outbreak  e.f  European  war  would  be  an  unneutral  act. 
Among  these  si:pporting  this  argument  were  some  of  tlie  House's 
ablest  authorities  on  international  law. 

TWO   DEMOCRATIC   SECRETARIES   OF  STATE 

They  had  strong  ground  for  their  position.  Our  own  State  De- 
partmi  nt  in  the  W(.trld  War  left  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  and  Is  not 
neutrality.  Germany  and  Austro-Hungary  protested  to  our  Govern- 
ment in  1914  and  1915  that  our  shipments  of  munitions  to  the 
Allies  were  in  such  quantities  as  to  make  us  practically  a  belligerent. 
They  proposed  tha»  we  do  something  about  stopping  that  llow  of 
shells  and  guns  to  Europe 

Replying  to  Germany  on  April  21  1915  Secre'arv  Bryan  held 
that  "any  change  in  its  (the  United  States)  own  laws' of  neutrr.liiy 
during  the  progress  oi  a  war  which  would  affect  uneeiually  the  rela- 
tion^ of  the  United  S'ates  with  nations  at  war  wouki  be  an  un- 
Jtistirtable  departure  from  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality"  He 
added  that  "the  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  in  arms  at  the 
present  time  w*  uld  constitute  ,such  a  change  and  be  a  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  neutrality  of  the  United  States" 

Some  4  months  later  another  Secretary  of  State.  Robert  Lansing, 
reiterated  this  position  in  replyinfe;  to  a  protest  from  the  Austro- 
IIunt?arian  Governnient  These  were  not  paid  or  prejudiced 
cpiuions.     They    came    from    iwo    Democratic    Secretaries    cf    State 
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The  bearing  cf  the-e  precedents  en  ihe   j-ies 

If    •the  placing  cf  an  embareo"  a\.<i   wai  ;.;»,. 
vlclaticn    cf    the    neutrality    of    th^    U'-  -ed 
then  the  hftinc  eif  an  embartro  after  war'has  started  s-.u5: 
To  argue  otherwise  is  a  p:ain  denial  cf  the  facts. 

SHOULD     HAVl     A     SXIP.VRATE     VOTE     ON     EMEAKGO 

My  first  point,  therefore,  is  that  the  hftinc  cf  rhe  embarco  1-  a 
decision  separate  and  apar.  from  the  decision  in  resp.vt  to  the  o'h^-- 
sections  of  the  hill  The  other  sections  deal  with  A-erican  neu*- 
trahty:  lifting  the  cm.bargo  is  an  ar.ncuncemi  nt  to  the  nations 
of  the  world  that  we  have  abandoned  iieutralitv  Tl^.ese'  two  Wc- 
licns  are  mutually  contradictory,  and  should  be  debated'and  voted 
en  separately  Mem.bers  of  the  Senate  scujh:  for  an  CF^-icrtunr.v 
to  debat-  and  vo;c  on  them  sr-n.^.rat^ly.  but  the  administration 
denied  that  riclit  The  pdmini-^traticn  denied  it  because  the  ad- 
mmstration  knows  that,  while  the  neutrality  sections  have  almost 
ur.animcus  support,  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  cannot  pass  if  the 
House  IS  given  a  chance  to  debate  and  vote  en  it  alcne 

If  we  had  lifted  the  embargo  last  summer  it  nucht  or  mieht 
rot  have  prevented  the  war  Arthur  Krock  wrcte^  m  the  New 
York  Times  on  August   31: 

"It  cannct  be  proved  that  the  act  of  the  Senate  ccm.mittee  wr.s  a 
factor  cf  any  size,  or  wa-:  at  ail  an  element  ir:  bru.irinc  abcut  the 
crisis  m  Europe  Only  Hitler  can  testify  m  chief  whether  it  w.-is 
or  not  and  until  and  unless  he  dees  so  it  would  seem  wiser  for  the 
Pre-:dent   to  abandon  this  speculation  " 

I  acree  wrh  Mr  Krock  But  last  summ.er  I  was  ready  to  do 
alm.cst  anything  short  cf  war  to  prevent  the  outbreak  "cf  war 
And.  since  the  President  held  that  Hitler  micht  be  halted  bv  cur 
action.  1  was  willing  to  give  his  arirument  the  benefit  of  the  doubt. 

New.  however,  we  are  a.skcd  to  ccm.mit  a  palp..biy  unneutral  act. 
W'-  are  told  that  this  involves  us  m  no  dancer;  "with  impatient 
Vehemence  the  supporters  of  the  admir.istratioirdenv  that  it  can  be 
a  first  step  toward  war. 

StPPLTING   ARMS  WAS  THE  FIT.ST  STEP  TCW.^r.D  WAR 

To  this  I  answer  that  we  cannot  possibly  know  whether  in  1939 
the  sale  cf  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  will  be  a  first 
step  tcward  war.  But  w^  do  knew  jxjsitively.  m  the  light  cf  history. 
that  m  1914  the  sale  cf  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  cf  war 
wa-  the  first  step  toward  war. 

We  Americans,  beiig  scm.ewhat  childlike  in  internaticnal  affairs, 
did  not  then  realize  that  we  were  taking  the  first  step.  But  the 
shrewd,  sophisticated  statesmen  of  EXircpe  realizM  it.  Savs  David 
Lloyd  George  m  his  memoirs:  "Thus  by  the  end  of  the  vear  1914 
the  traffic  in  war  materials  with  the  Allies  had  become  deeply 
entr'-iched  m  Americas  economic  crcaniz^^.ti'^n  and  The  po.'^sibility 
cf  keeping  out  cf  the  war  by  the  diplomacy  of  neutrality,  nc  matter 
how  >killfullv  conducted,  had  reached  the  vanishing  point." 

Mark  ihe  date,  "the  end  cf  the  year  1914  "  We  did  not  enter  the 
war  vmtil  1917.  But  by  the  end  of  1014  Lloyd  George  and  other 
calculatu  g  Europeans  knew  that  our  entry  was  ineviiabic;  that  by 
engaging  to  provide  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  All.es  we  haa  so 
far  commit  ltd  ■.  ursehes  that  our  ch.ance  of  staying  out  had  already, 
in  his  words,  "reached  the  vanishing  point." 

rtnOPE-ANS   BELir\E   WE   WILL   ENTER  W\R 

VS*hatever  we  may  say  now  about  cur  determination  to  keep  out 
cf  war.  Europe  will  believe  that  the  lifting  cf  the  embargo  makes 
cur  protes'aticns  meaningless. 

N.  ws  Week,  m  reporting  the  session  of  Congress  cf  September  21, 
19;59  when  the  President  delivered  his  neutrality  message,  said:  "As 
Mr  Roosevelt  walked  from  the  room  the  Members  stood,  cheering. 
And  the  cheers  echoed  across  a  trcubl.^d  world.  In  Lor.don  and 
Pari-,  Englishmen  and  Fienchmen  heard  that  stabbing  thunder  of 
BppL.use  durir.g  their  radio  dinner  hour,  and  officials  privately 
coi.gratulate-d  each  ether  on  what  the  m.ajority  of  them  regarded  as 
the  first  step  toward  bringitig  America  m   ' 

Those  of  you  who  have  friends  abroad  and  are  receiving  letters 
from  them  are  left  In  no  doubt  as  to  their  conviction:  The  people 
cf  the  Allied  countries  fully  expect  that  we  shall  be  in  the  war 
within  a  year,  cr  perhaps  6  months,  and  are  assured  that  our  action 
in  lifting  the  embargo  is  an  implied  promise 

As  for  the  German  people,  there  can  be  no  doubt  about  how  they 
will  interpret  our  action.  They  will  regard  it  as  an  act  of  war.  We 
shall  be  inviting  the  same  ruthless  sinking  of  our  ships  and  .sabotage 
of  cur  arms  and  ammunition  factories  that  constituted  Germany's 
reprisals  in  the  memths  before  our  entry  into  the  World  War. 

WHY     ARMS     ARE     DIFFERENT     FROM     OTHER     MATERIALS 

Those  who  argue  that  there  is  no  distinction  between  the  fur- 
ni.-hing  of  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  furnishing  of  other  com- 
modities and  articles  essential  to  a  nation  at  war  are  seeking  to  set 
up  a  disastrous  confusion  in  the  public  mind.  All  history  cries  cut 
against  this  sophistry-.  It  was  not  our  shipments  of  cotton  and 
petrolcvim.  of  wheat,  and  copper  that  enraged  the  Kaiser  to  such  a 
decree  that  he  refused  for  mom  lis  even  to  receive  James  Gerard, 
our  Ambassador.  Wrote  Colonel  House  to  President  Wilson  from 
Berlin  on  March  20,  1915: 

"The  Chancelcr  is  out  of  town  for  a  few  days,  but  Zimmerman  Is 
to  arranc''  a  meeting  as  soon  as  he  returns.  He  also  suggested  that 
the  Emperor  might  want  to  see  me.  Gerard  says  tins  is  impossible, 
that  he  has  not  seen  him  for  months  because  of  his  inten.ee  feeling 
at'ainst  us  on  account  of  our  shipment  of  munitions  of  war  to  the 
Allies  " 

And  aftain  from  Berlin  to  the  President,  on  March  26.  1915 1 

"The  bitterness  of  their  (the  German  people's)  resentment  to- 
ward  us   for    this    (supplying   arms)    is   almost   beyond   belief.     It 
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se-'ms  that  every  Gcnr.an  th.st  is  beir.c  killed  or  wounded  is  heinc 
k:lle<5  or  wounded  by  an  American  ri-^e  l-ollet.  or  shell.  I  never 
creamed  bcfc.-e  cf  the  extraorciinary  excellence  cf  our  guns  and 
ammunr.io:-.  They  are  the  only  "ones  that  explode  or  are  so 
manufactured  that  ^hcir  resu:t,s  are  deadly  " 

WHT  err.  SHIPS  were  srxK 

Read  V.-.'^x  extract  from,  our  own  d-plomatir  history,  and  do  not 
let  your  minds  be  confused  by  specious  arcument  It  was  net  our 
sl'.:p"ients  of  f>.>xl.  materials,  and  comm.xiities  which  fanned  the 
flames  cf  Gtrmar.y's  hatred.  Our  ships  were  sunk,  cur  sailers 
drowned  or  slaucht<-red.  and  53  of  our  munitions  and  airplane 
plants  s;ibotaged  lor  just  one  reas^^n — the  German  people  h;vd  been 
made  ir.siine  with  anger  because  it  was  cur  gains,  cvir  slie^ls.  our 
gas.  and  our  airplanes  that  were  murdering  their  sens. 

Tlierc  can  be  no  question  of  the  sequence.  Gtrnian  hatred  pave 
birth  to  unrestricted  subniarine  warfare  and  wholesale  sabotage. 
And  tr.e  hatred  was  born  on  the  day  when  we  began  to  pro\  ide 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  cf  war  to  the  Allies.  This  was 
the  first  step.  It  is  this  first  step  which  the  admmistrauon.  in 
spite  of  Its  public  protest.s  to  the  contran,-.  is  asking  the  American 
Congress  to  take  now. 

WE   HAVE   NOT   BEEN   FRANK   WITH   THE   PEOPLE 

The  time  may  come  when  the  Members  of  the  House  would  be 
wiilmc  to  take  this  first  step.  If  so.  let  the  decision  be  made,  and 
the  .Ainorican  people  Informed,  with  unquahfled  frankness.  Let 
them  be  tela  tliat  we  are  taking  this  unneutral  step  be^causc  only 
by  so  dome  can  we  preserve  our  own  peace  and  security.  Let  us 
warn  the  people  solemnly  that  this  is  the  same  first  step  along 
the  s:^me  read  that  led  us  into  war  in  1917,  and  that  by  taking 
it  aca.i.  wc  arc  definitely  incurring  the  kind  of  retaliation  which 
may  move  us  toward  war  again  Let  us  tell  the  people,  when  the 
time  comes  to  cast  that  vote.  Just  v.hat  the  objectnes  of  the 
warring  natioiis  are.  No  one  of  us  now  knows  what  those  objec- 
tives are  What  are  the  secret  agreements?  What  sort  of  peace 
is  it  planned  to  establish  if  and  when  Hitler  is  defeated?  How  can 
we  be  ture  that  it  will  not  be  merely  another  Versailles  Treaty. 
lasting  only  until  another  crop  of  baby  boys  has  grown  up  to  the 
age  cf  cannon  fodder? 

If  the  time  comes  when  we  are  persuaded  that  America  must 
tmderwrite  the  vic'ory  of  France  and  Enclanri.  as  a  matter  of  self- 
protection,  let  the  question  be  put  squarely  to  the  American  people: 
Are  you  ready  to  ship  arms  and  ammunition,  with  the  full  under- 
standing that  in  1914  this  was  the  first  step  toward  war?  That  is 
the  only  honest  way  to  phra.«e  the  issue.  It  is  not  being  honest 
with  the  American  people  to  WTap  up  in  a  so-calkxl  Neutrality 
Act  a  section  admittedly  unneutral,  with  all  the  tragic  possibilities 
that  unnrutrality  involved  before. 

THIS    DEBATE    MAY    HAVE    SAVED    THOUSANDS    OF    LIVES 

I  have  said  that  I  doubt  if  the  decision  of  the  Senate  committee 
on  this  measure  last  summer  had  any  effect  on  Hitler's  attitude 
or  decision.  But  it  seems  very  probable  that  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  this  fall  may  have  had  a  profound  effect  on  the  conduct  of 
the  war  thus  far.  The  Allies  and  Germany  both  give  the  appear- 
ance of  waiting  for  our  decision.  If  this  be  true,  then  the  debate 
in  our  Coi  gre.ss  may  temporarily  nave  halted  the  bombing  of  cities 
and  savt  d  thousands  of  lives.  If  the  Allies  and  Germany  both  are 
waitinc  to  r.e  wl'.at  we  shall  do  about  this  embargo.  I  sav  let  them 
wait — the  longer  the  better.  I  say  let  us  pass  that  part  of  this  bill 
which  has  to  do  with  neutrality,  and  keep  that  part  which  has  to  do 
with  unneutrallty — the  lifting  cf  the  embargo — suspended  like  a 
sword  over  the  belligerents'  heads,  Tlie  longer  they  hesitate,  the 
more  their  people  will  be  a.sklngi  What  is  the  purpose  of  this  war? 
What  arc  its  objectives?  Why  can  we  not  make  as  good  a  peace 
right  now  as  we  can  after  millions  have  been  slain  and  our  cities 
crumbled  into  ruins?  The  more  they  question,  the  better  the 
chance  for  peace,  and  in  an  early  peace  of  some  sort  lies  the  only 
hope  of  European  civilization. 

EUROPE    HAS    ALWAYS    HAD    HITLERS 

I  say  European  civilization,  not  American  civilization.  For  I 
resent  with  all  my  soul  the  repeated  argument  that  we  are  only  a 
tail  to  Europe's  kl^e,  that  what  happens  to  Europe  must  necessarily 
happen  to  us.  The  other  night  I  took  d^^wn  from  the  shelves  the 
little  old  history  of  the  world  which  we  studied  when  I  was  a  boy 
In  grammar  school.  It  Is  Icng  since  out  of  date,  and  even  out  of 
print,  but  the  maps  are  still  good  and  profoundly  Interesting. 
There  was  a  map  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  and  a  map  of  Charle- 
magne's empire;  there  was  a  map  of  Europe  when  the  Spanish 
weie  dominant;  a  map  of  Napoleon's  empire,  and  of  Europe  under 
the  unholy  "Holy  Alliance";  there  was  a  map  of  Frederick  the 
Great's  empire,  and  a  map  of  Europe  as  it  was  before  the  World  War. 

For  2.000  years  there  has  usually  been  a  Hitler  in  Europe,  tram- 
pling upon  the  rights  of  minorities,  inflicting  his  will  on  small 
countru'S  by  means  of  murder  and  pillage.  Sometimes  It  has  been 
an  Italian  Hitler,  sfjmetimc  an  Austrian  Hitler,  sometimes  a  French 
Hitler,  sometimes  a  Pru.ssian  Hitler.  But  the  game  of  reshuffling 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  has  gone  on  and  on.  Only  once  did  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  drav.-n  in.  In  1914  our  feelings  were  so 
aroused,  our  fears  so  played  upon,  that  we  were  induced  to  take 
a  hand.  It  might  have  happened  before.  If  there  had  been  the 
cable  and  newspapers  and  radio  in  those  days,  we  might  have  been 
called  upon  to  stop  Napoleon  I  say  it  might  conceivably  have  hap- 
pened before.     But  never  with  my  vote  will  it  happen  again. 

THE    FRIEND    WHO    MAKES    PKACE 

If  we  are  to  be  of  any  service  at  all  to  Europe,  that  service  cannot 
be  in  making  ourselves  a  factory  for  bombing  planes  and  poison  gas 
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and  the  Instruments  of  war.  It  cnn  be  only  to  remain  so  correct  In 
our  conduct,  so  neutral  in  our  offirial  acts,  that  when  the  dav  oome.s 
we  shall  be  able  to  bring  together  for  peace  and  friend.ship  pei  p:e 
x^ho  now  must  hate  each  other.  If  America  has  any  role  in  Europe 
it  must  be  the  role  cf  the  beloved  friend,  the  friend  of  all  pecples 
the  friend  who  makes  peace. 

To  vote  today  for  a  repeal  of  the  embarro  would  not  er.d  or 
Fhcrten  the  European  war.  Nor  would  it  re.sult  in  a  Just  peace 
It  would  only  increase  the  bitter  despair  of  the  German  people 
It  would  only  strengthen  them  in  their  conviction  that  they  mu.st 
fl'.;ht  to  a  finish— whose  finish?  It  would  drive  thorn  closer  to  the 
cynical  and  blni'^ter  Stalin.  It  would  lessen  the  restraint  of  the 
Allies  and  divert  them  from  a  war  for  principle  to  a  war  for 
•victory — and  ar^aln.  I  ask,  whose  victory? 

I  am  tlimkin?  far  beyond  this  bill.  I  am  thinking  of  the  head- 
lines in  newspapers,  of  the  blaring  voices  on  the  radio,  of  the  pon- 
tiflcariorib  of  writers.  I  am  thinking  of  the  hundreds^  of  millions 
cf  simple  folk  in  Europe  who  must  bflicvo  v.hat  they  are  told 
because  they  hear  nothing  else.  I  am  thinking  of  the  despair  and 
hope^ssness  of  that  great  m.ass  cf  humanity  who  want  only  to 
live  their  few  years  in  this  vale  of  tears  with  as  little  misery  as 
pcssible.  I  am.  thinking  not  of  experts  in  international  law  and 
learned  pundits  In  universities;  nor  of  general  staffs  nor  of  foreign 
office  officials.  To  all  of  these  repeal  of  the  embargo  is  a  technical 
questiou  without  a  soul. 

HOW    WE    CAN    BEST    SERVE    THE    ALLIES 

But  to  the  masses  of  England,  France.  Germany,  and  Russia 
repeal  means  that  we  have  already  entered  the  war;  it  will  mean 
that  when  the  war  ends  we  shall  stand  not  as  a  friend  of  all  man- 
kind, but  as  a  partisan  shackled  by  the  agreements  and  trades  and 
deals  of  partisans. 

America  can  better  aid  mankind  by  making  no  move  at  this 
point  which  can  be  used  by  either  side  to  fan  the  propaganda  of 
hate.  By  adhering  to  strict  neutrality  we  not  only  serve  our  own 
national  Interest,  but  make  ourselves  most  serviceable  to  the  Allies. 
We  keep  ourselves  in  a  position  to  work  for  peace.  Any  other  vote 
may  weaken  or  stifle  the  ercwlng  demand  of  the  people  of  all 
Europe  for  a  clenrer  statement  of  the  war's  objectives;  it  may  tend 
to  prolon,:^  th*-  war  and  so  increase  Immensely  the  risk  of  our 
eventual  participation  In  it. 


Why  Be  Foolish  Again? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ROY  0.  WOODRUFF 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  October  27,  1929 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 


Mr.  WOODRUFF  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  House  is 
faced  with  as  grave  a  responsibility  as  any  in  its  history. 
The  action  we  take  this  week  on  the  administration  unneu- 
tral neutrality  bill  will  govern  to  a  very  large  degree  whether 
we  are  to  repeat  the  ghastly  mistake  of  22  years  ago. 

The  administration,  in  its  demand  that  the  Congress  now 
repudiate  a  position  it  has  twice  taken,  and  which  has  been 
twice  approved  by  the  President  himself,  and  repeal  the  em- 
bargo on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  in  the 
present  Neutrality  Act,  Is  guilty  of  unneutrality,  and  it  is  so 
recognized  by  every  nation  in  the  world.  The  proposed 
action  fools  nobody — not  even  those  who  claim  they  will  vote 
for  the  bill  on  the  grounds  that  by  so  doing  they  are  voting 
to  keep  this  country  neutral  during  the  war  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  knows — and  some  few  are  frank 
enough  and  fair  enough  to  acknowledge — that  this  bill  is 
proposed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  aiding  Britain  and  France 
as  against  Germany.  These  few  frankly  concede  that  keep- 
ln£^  the  country  neutral  carries  no  weight  with  them.  They 
propose  that  wc  shall  take  a  part  in  this  war  by  providing 
one  side  of  the  controversy  with  war  supplies  of  every  charac- 
ter. I  maintain  it  is  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people  to  attempt  to  mak?  them  believe  we  can  be 
more  neutral  by  supplying  one  side  with  everything  it  needs 
than  we  can  by  doing  as  the  law  now  provides — refusing  to 
sell  either  .'=ide  those  war  supplies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people  do  not  want  war.  They 
want  this  country  to  remain  at  peace  with  all  nations.    All 


we  have  to  do  to  completely  meet  their  wishes  is  to  keep  our 
collective  noses  out  of  other  people's  business.  We  cannot  do 
it  by  injecting:  ourselves  into  a  war  which,  conirary  to  the 
arguments  of  the  proponents  of  this  bill,  doc:  not  and  cannot 
concern  us  unless  we  ourselves  decide  otherwise  by  taking 
afTirmative  action  on  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  s:v  that  if  the  Members  of  this  House  will 
rise  to  their  responsibilities  and  confirm  their  former  action 
and  put  back  into  this  bill  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war.  and  if  the  administration  will  do  its 
utmost  to  keep  this  country  neutral  instead  of  unneutral,  as 
is  proposed  by  this  bill,  we  will  have  peace.  If  the.se  things 
are  not  done  I  shall  be  gravely  apprehensive  as  to  whai  the 
near  future  shall  hold  for  us. 

Under  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  I  offer  the  follow- 
ing editorial  from  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  Sunday  Sep- 
tember 24, 1939: 

[From  the  Detroit  Free  Press  of  September  24,   1939) 

WHY    BE    FOOLISH    AGAIN  ^ 

We  in  America  separated  from  Europe  and  put  an  ocean  between 
ourselves  and  that  continent  because  we  wanted  to  live  more  free, 
more  wholesome,  more  conifortable,  and  saner  lives  than  could  be 
lived  there. 

We  came  to  America  because  we  wanted  to  get  away  from  the 
silly,  festering  quarrels  and  enmities  of  the  Old  World,  from  Its 
barbarous  wars,  and  from  It.s  mia.'^mlc  morals. 

We  came  to  America  because  we  dldnt  want  to  be  ruled  by  an 
overlord  or  a  military  caste,  or  by  autocratic  fiat,  but  wanted  to 
rule  ourselves 

Then  in  1917  wc  found  ourselves  Inveigled  and  bullied  Into 
goini:  back  and  wallowing  in  th.-"  old  mess 

This   was   in   part   because   we   lihtenod    to   seductive   propaganda 
and    in    part    because    we    had    neglected    to   maintain    a    power    of 
self-defen?e    which    would    have    made    even    reckles.i    belligt rents 
respect  our  rights. 

The  rewards  for  our  foolt-^hness  were  the  lives  and  limbs  of  "hou- 
sands  upon  thousands  of  the  best  of  our  vouth,  a  war  debt  of 
billions  of  dollars,  a  moral  and  economic  upset  from  whic!i  we 
have  not  yet  recovered,  and  flacrant,  and  in  some  cases  abusive 
Ingratitude  from  those  we  had  aided. 

And  all  we  did  was  a  total  loss  We  did  not  help  Europe  and  we 
hurt  ourselves  grievously  and  dangerouslv 

Now  efforts  are  bein?  made  bv  all  sorts  of  propagandists  to  Induce 
us  to  do  the  same  fooILsh  thing  a  second  iiriie 

These  propagandists  try  to  appeal  to  our  symparhies  and  t3  our 
senilmeni;ility.  to  our  prejudices,  and  to  cur  hr;t' -  T'l^y  \iiider- 
take  to  flatter  and  scare  u.^  Tliey  trv  to  tempt  u.s  with  promises 
of  gam  and  to  intimidate  us  with  threats  of  less. 

Wc  are  told  by  people  who  wag  their  heads  mournfully  th  it  we 
"can't  stay  out." 

But  all  this  is  Just  the  old  gold-brick  game,  whether  It  1;  r\m 
from  Washington  or  London  or  Pans  or  by  wh;.-.pi.icrb  m  parlors 
and  clubs  and  on  street  corners. 

Twenty-two  yi  ars  au-o  we  allowed  ourselves  to  be  l^d  acro's  the 
ocean  by  the  nose  to  grovel  in  the  chronic  slaughterhouse  nhich 
IS  Europe.  We  know  what  the  reward  was.  Whr  in  the  name  of 
common  human  intelligence  should  we  fall  for  ihat  sort  of  thme 
again?  * 


America  Must  Stay  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OJ" 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  light  of  history  it  is  fairly 
well  acknowledged  by  authorities  that,  in  addition  to  (.'mo- 
tional pressure  and  financial  involvement,  one  of  the  moti- 
vating forces  which  drove  us  into  the  last  war  was  our  futile 
attempt  to  maintain  certain  neutral  riphts.  America  was 
neutral  from  1914  until  1917,  and  during  that  period  the 
PreKldent  announced  a  policy  of  maintaining  all  American 
commercial  rights  accorded  to  us  under  international  law.  In 
our  endeavor  to  maintain  commerce  on  the  high  seas  through- 
out the  war  area  we  were  subjected  to  bad  treatment  by  both 
the  Allies  and  Germany.  The  belliperenl  nations  were  chal- 
lenged and  condemned  by  America  for  violating  our  neutral 
rights.     They  destroyed  our  ships,  captured  our  vessels  in 
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midocean.  torpedoed  our  merchant  marine  without  warning, 
and  forced  our  ships  and  mails  into  belligerent  ports.  Our 
neutral  rights  established  under  international  law  were  not 
recognized  by  the  great  powers  at  war. 

Today  not  one  of  our  neutral  rights  is  recognized  or  will 
be  recognized  to  any  greater  extent  than  between  1914  and 
1917.  Just  a  short  time  ago  we  read  that  Great  Britain  had 
taken  our  mails  and  that  both  Germany  and  England  had 
seized  our  ships.  Outside  of  protesting  and  sending  bitter 
notes  to  the  government  that  injures  us,  there  is  no  way  we 
can  defend  our  neutral  rights  except  by  going  to  war. 

We  realize  that  during  the  last  war  financial  entanglements 
re.'^ulted  from  the  sale  of  arms  to  belligerents.  In  that  con- 
nection let  me  quote  from  a  letter  I  received  from  eight  or- 
ganiz,^tions  who  have  made  a  study  of  our  entrance  into  the 
World  War: 

Arms  were  sold,  at  first  for  cash,  loans  having  been  held  to  be 
"unneutral."  To  meet  the  demand  for  arms,  munitions  plants  were 
rapidly  expanded.  Du  Pont  stock  rising  from  $20  to  $1,000  a  share. 
When  the  expanded  munitions  Industry  was  threatened  with  col- 
lapse, because  cash  for  purchases  had  given  out.  our  policy  in  re- 
gard to  loans  was  reversed.  (In  any  future  war  it  is  unlikely 
that,  once  sale  of  arms  is  permitted,  a  prohibition  on  loans  would 
be  retained  )  The  steps  by  which  cur  policy  was  changed  in 
1914  16  were  as  follows:  Reversing  his  refusal  under  the  influ- 
er;ce  of  Secretary  Bryan,  to  permit  loans,  the  President  authorized 
Secretary  Lansing  to  give  bank'rs  the  "impression"  they  were  free 
to  extend  credit-s;  when  credits  were  exhausted.  Secretary  McAdoo 
wrote  the  President,  "to  maintain  cur  prosperitv  we  must  finance 
it"  The  President  then  authorized  Lansmg  to  convev  "orally"  to 
the  bankers  the  opinion  that  the  Government  would  take  no 
action  if  loans  were  extended. 

In  1916.  when  the  Allies  were  hard-pressed,  our  Ambassa- 
dor to  England  sent  a  cablegram  to  President  Wilson  which 
contained  the  following: 

Porbups  oi.r  ccing  in  war  is  the  qnly  way  In  which  cur  present 
preeminent  trade  po.'iuon  can  he  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

That  the  seilinp:  of  arms  to  belligerents  drew  America  in*:o 
the  last  war  is  stated  in  Baker's  life  of  Woodrow  Wilson. 
There  we  read: 

Tl-iu.'v  by  the  end  of  the  year  1914.  the  traffic  in  war  materials 
with  the  .'\llies  had  become  deeply  entrenched  in  America's  eco- 
nomic ort;anization.  and  the  possibility  of  keeping  out  of  the 
war.  by  the  diplomacy  of  neutrality,  no  matter  how  skillfullv  con- 
ducted, had  reached  the  vanishing  point.  Bv  October,  perhaps 
earlier  our  ca.e  was  lost.  While  British  diplomacv  maneuvered 
with  skin  to  involve  American  Industry  and  fir.ancein  the  muni- 
tii-ns  tratnc.  it  is  certain  that  American  business  needed  no  com- 
pulsion to  take  war  orders. 

In  view  of  what  took  place  in  1914-17,  is  it  not  reasonable 
to  say  that,  if  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  we  will,  in  all 
probability,  be  taking  a  step  in  the  direction  of  war;  that  by 
liftmg  the  arms  embargo  we  v.ill  change  our  economic  set-up 
so  severely  that  our  industry  will  be  geared  to  supplying 
war  materials  for  European  countries;  that  our  internal 
economy  will  then  be  tied  up  with  the  fortunes  of  Europe; 
that,  when  those  who  are  buying  war  materials  from  us  on  a 
ca.sh  basis,  run  out  of  cash,  we  will  virtually  be  forced  into 
granting  them  credit  so  that  an  economic  depression  will  not 
strike  this  country.  When  the  belligerents  no  longer  have 
cash,  think  of  the  thousands  of  men  employed  in  the  boom- 
ing munitions  and  related  industries  who  will  then  beseech 
Congress  to  extend  credit  so  they  might  keep  their  jobs. 

Practically  all  articles  and  materials  are  listed  by  both 
the  Allies  and  Germany  as  either  contraband  or  conditional 
contraband.  Under  these  circumstances  it  would  be  fool- 
hardy to  send  our  ships  with  such  materials  to  belligerents 
and  risk  those  incidents  which  paved  the  way  for  our  en- 
trance into  the  last  war.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  the  loss 
in  trade  and  investments  resulting  from  a  wartime  restriction 
in  order  to  escape  the  greater  economic  loss  which  follows  in 
the  wake  of  war. 

In  addition  to  sacrificing  profits.  Americans,  if  they  want 
to  remain  neutral,  must  be  willing  to  forego  the  personal 
desire  to  make  justice  triumph  all  over  the  world.  Whether 
the  present  war  in  Europe  is  one  to  promote  principles  of 
justice  or  whether  it  is  one  to  gain  or  protect  empires  is  not 
agieed  upon  by  authorities.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  war 
is  not  of  our  own  making.  We  won  the  last  war,  but  had 
practically  nothing  to  say  concerning  the  peace  terms.     In 


fact,  the  Balfour  document  showed  us  that  before  we  went 
into  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies  they  had  divided  the 
spoils  of  war.  Nobody  knows  what  arrangements  they  have 
made  to  parcel  out  conquered  lands  after  a  victory  in  the 
present  war.  That  the  Allies  will  again  be  victorious  is  the 
opinion  of  most  Americans.  Germany  has  few  resources 
and  about  86.000,000  people.  Great  Britain  has  vast  re- 
sources and  an  empire  consisting  of  about  500.000,000  people. 
Prance,  with  its  great  Army,  will  be  a  tremendous  factor  in 
the  war.  All  three  nations  are  well  prepared  to  carry  out  a 
long  fight,  and  if  the  war  continues  for  2  years  or  longer, 
those  nations  will  end  up  prostrate.  They  will  be  wrecks 
morally,  physically,  and  financially.  It  is  then  that  America 
can  be  of  aid  in  rehabilitating  those  lands  and  peoples. 

No  one  can  deny  that  the  American  people  detest  unjust 
aggression,  as  well  as  those  foreign  "isms" — communism, 
fascism,  and  nazi-ism — which  are  contrary  to  our  ideals  and 
form  of  government.  My  heart  bleeds  for  the  people  of 
Poland,  who  so  valiantly  defended  their  homeland  against 
the  attacks  of  Hitler's  armies  on  one  side  and  Stalin's  hordes 
on  the  other.  After  Poland  was  conquered,  the  dictators 
divided  their  bloody  booty.  But  this  division  will  not  last  for 
long.  The  world  is  too  small  for  both  Hitler  and  Stalin. 
Russia  wants  to  communize  the  world.  I  now  make  the  pre- 
diction that  "red"  Russia  .ind  Nazi  Germany  cannot  live  in 
peace  side  by  side.  Sooner  or  later  these  two  ideologies  will 
engage  in  a  death  struggle.  After  the  ravages  of  that  war 
have  taken  their  toll.  I  fervently  believe  that  freedom  of 
speech,  of  the  press,  and  of  religion  will  become  the  law  of 
those  lands. 

At  this  stage  in  our  national  development  America  is  not 
powerful  enough  to  rule  the  world  and  enforce  principles  of 
justice  therein.  Wc  learned  through  sad  experience  during 
the  last  war  that  we  cannot  make  the  world  "safe  for  de- 
mocracy." 

The  lack  of  democracy  in  Europe,  the  diabolical  war  now 
raging  *here,  cur  thousands  of  war  dead,  our  crippled  sol- 
diers, and  billions  of  dollars  in  war  debts  still  unpaid,  tell  us 
stronger  than  words,  that  our  idealistic  efforts  22  years  ago 
were  in  vain,  and  that  we  should  stay  out  of  the  present  war. 
No  doubt  those  who  want  us  to  get  into  the  European  fight 
will  stamp  and  ridicule  us  as  cowardly.  They  will  appeal  to 
our  sympathies  by  strong  emotional  tales  of  oppression  and 
war  horrors.  Propaganda  will  be  unloosed,  as  it  was  during 
the  last  war.  in  order  to  sway  public  opinion  in  America. 
Atrocity  stories  will  gain  credence,  even  though  they  are 
manufactured  in  the  propaganda  laboratories  of  foreign  bel- 
ligerent powers.  We  know  that  tall  tales  were  printed  in 
the  American  newspapers  during  the  last  war,  which  told  us 
that  French  civilians  had  had  their  ears  and  tongues  cut  oflf 
and  that  women  and  children  were  inhumanly  treated.  Ar- 
guments will  again  be  raised  to  have  America  enter  the  war 
for  humanity's  sake  or  to  stop  foreign  doctrines.  Americans 
must  guard  themselves  against  this  vicious  propaganda,  and 
they  must  actively  and  energetically  participate  in  a  cam- 
paign to  keep  this  country  at  peace.  They  must  talk  to  their 
relatives  and  talk  to  their  friends  with  firm  conviction  and 
urge  them  to  maintain  a  peace  attitude  in  spite  of  those 
incidents  which  might  arise  and  bring  about  the  cry  for  war. 
They  should  lay  emphasis  on  the  fact  that  they  can  stay  out, 
that  they  should  stay  out,  and  that  they  must  stay  out  of  war. 
Americans  can  perform  a  more  noble  ta^k.  can  be  heroes  to 
civilization,  by  making  democracy  work  here. 

If  war  should  come  to  America,  it  would  set  in  motion  those 
processes  which  give  rise  to  dictatorships.  Legislation  now 
sponsored  by  the  New  EXealers  is  a  step  toward  totalitarianism. 
On  May  17,  1939.  Senate  bill  1650  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Military  Affairs.  This  bill,  if  passed. 
will  require  everyone  to  file  a  sworn  declaration  detailing  his 
gross  wealth  and  financial  obligations.  This  wealth  can  then 
be  borrowed  by  the  United  States  as  it  sees  fit.  During  war- 
time, by  successive  drafts,  the  Government  can  take  all  of 
this  wealth  by  giving  you  bonds  bearing  1  percent  interest 
payable  in  50  years.  Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  if  it  is 
impossible  for  you  to  raise  cash,  the  Government  will  seize 
your  goods,  take  your  services,  or  force  you  to  give  a  mortgage 
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on  your  property  plus  a  note  on  which  yen  must  pay  6-per- 
cent interest  per  annum.  This  is  dictatorship  at  its  worst. 
Some  of  my  friends  were  startled  to  hear  of  this  legislation. 
■■That  won't  pass."  they  said.  It  will  not?  The  bill  has  come 
out  of  the  Senate  Military  Affairs  Committee  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  the  bill  do  pass. 

Many  of  those  who  favor  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  be- 
lieve that  it  will  create  tremendous  war  profits.  What  fools 
they  are.  Drastic  legislation  is  now  being  prepared,  and  some 
has  been  drafted  to  take  the  profits  out  of  war  and  to  regi- 
ment industry.  A  short  time  ago  House  Resolution  7545  was 
introduced,  and  this  bill  proposes  to  tax  net  profits  80  per- 
cent. War  profiteering  should  be  stopped,  but  to  do  this  by 
socialization  of  industry  and  destruction  of  private  enter- 
prise will  i-uin  our  country  and  our  form  of  government. 

On  May  31.  1939.  House  Resolution  6572  was  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Under  the  terms  of  that  bill, 
billions  of  dollars  of  the  American  taxpayer  might  be  taken 
to  finance  marine  insurance  for  other  nations.  If  enacted 
into  law,  this  bill  would,  to  a  great  extent,  make  the  United 
States  the  insurance  banker  of  warring  nations  in  Europe.  It 
would  present  the  American  Government  with  a  new  inter- 
national policy  of  financing  the  shipment  of  munitions  to 
foreigners  and  would  almost  inevitably  lead  t-o  war. 

Even  now  plans  are  on  foot  to  put  through  a  plan  which 
is  astounding  to  every  American.  It  is  called  the  industrial 
mobilization  plan.  Under  it,  it  is  proposed  that  the  War  and 
Navy  Departments  take  over  not  only  all  material  resources 
but  the  control  of  all  industry,  trade,  and  commerce.  This 
country  is  net  at  war,  and  if  my  voice  and  efforts  will  count 
for  anything.  It  will  never  become  embroiled  in  the  present 
European  war. 

Why  did  the  President  on  September  8  proclaim  that  a 
national  emergency  exists?  By  declaring  an  emergency 
exists,  the  President  can  take  advantage  of  a  clause  in  the 
Federal  Communications  Act  of  June  1934  and  he  can  stop 
free  speech  over  the  radio:  he  can  suppress  public  discussion 
by  radio  of  views  which  he  does  not  like;  he  can  take  over 
broadcasting  stations  and  turn  them  over  to  any  department 
of  the  Government.  Equally  strong  powers  over  the  radio 
are  held  by  Hitler,  Mussolini,  and  Stalin,  and  in  those  coun- 
tries the  people  get  only  the  news  the  government  wants 
them  to  receive.  I  pray  that  the  President  will  never  use 
this  power  over  radio,  because  America  is  practically  the  last 
refuge  for  democracy  and  free  speech. 

Many  Americans  do  not  realize  that  under  emergency 
powers  the  President  can  close  all  banks  in  the  Nation,  can 
close  every  stock  exchange,  can  prohibit  the  export  of  coal 
or  other  war  materials,  can  restrict  travel  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  countries,  and  can  suspend  the  8-hour 
law  on  Federal  contracts. 

The  tide  toward  dictatorship  Is  running  strong.  If  war 
comes  to  America,  it  will  be  prosecuted  with  dictatorial 
powers;  we  will  be  regimented;  we  will  be  socialized;  we  will 
surrender  our  liberties,  perhaps  never  to  see  them  again. 
May  God  forbid  that  to  happen. 
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Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  my  Navy  Day  address  over 
station  WFBG,  Altoona,  October  26,  1939,  as  follows: 


Ladios  and  Rcntlfmrn  of  thp  radio  .nudipnco,  Plnce  thr  Wor  d  War 
wh--j  I  served  in  the  Navy  as  an  enli.sied  man.  Navy  Day  alwass 
gives  mo  a  glow  of  patriotic  pride  No  matter  hnw  miKle;  t  yuur 
place  may  be,  the  Navy  pet.s  under  v<.iir  «kln.  There  never  was  a 
sailor,  fr.,ni  '•gob"  to  admiral,  who  failed  to  take  pride  In  his 
service. 

Navy  Day,  1939.  however,  brings  .something  bc.slde  patr'oti-  pride 
and  sentimental  recollection^  to  me  and  to  evrrv  th.  ^UL-htful  Ameri- 
can. Once  m:irp  the  awful  word  "war-  Is  on  every  American  lin 
Again,  the  wi.'-hful  word  "neutralitV  twists  every  American  •ongue 
I  call  neutrality  a  "wishful  word"  becau.'-e  it  merely  holds  the 
promi.se  of  peac.  We  must  have  u  will  and  a  wav  to  maintain  our 
neutrality  In  a  world  at  war  if  we  arc  to  have  peacr. 

Tlie  words  "war"  and  "neutrality"  are  stern  reminders  of  the  real 
purpose  behind  Navy  Day.  Of  course.  Navy  Day  is  the  traditional 
day  of  open  house  to  the  American  public,  when  the  Navy  is  Klad 
to  welcome  the  people  of  the  country  to  board  their  own  sh  ps  and 
to  visit  their  shore  stations.  But  Navy  Day  has  a  far  deeper  sic 
nificance  than  Just  a  pleasant  custom.  "  " 

Navy  Day  was  not  set  aside  as  a  social  occn.Mi  n  or  to  satisfy  id'e 
curio.^ity.     It   was   intended   to  give   all  Americans  an   onp;,rtunity 

r;^o  °«-\^v  '"'P^^  ^^''"  "^^'^  ^"^  ^°  '■^•*">-  l^'^'-"  -^omethirn-  about 
heir  first  line  of  national  defen.se  It  also  was  d.-sigued  to  assure 
the  American  people  they  are  getting  their  moneys  worth-that 
their  Navy  can  and  will  preserve  the  peace  they  desire,  rn  uartee 
the  security  they  demand  *" 

E\-en  With  3.000  miles  of  ocean  between  us  and  the  Ei  ropran 
baae  front,  every  gale  that  sweeps  across  the  Atlantic  tca't-rs 
sparks  from  the  war  flames  among  us  Tliat  L^  eno^.-h  to  make  us 
truly  thankful  we  ar*^  at  peace  Wo  may  be  truly  thankful  v.e  have 
a  Navy  to  keep  that  war  away  from  our  shores.  For  the  Anerican 
people  intend  to  remain  .it  peace  /^latricdn 

Navy  Day  naturally  reminds  us  of  our  naval  hl.story  ard  thit 
history  teaches  tis  the  most  valuable  le.-^-.sons  on  how  to  k(ep  out 
of  war.  History  Is  our  safest  guide  for  the  present  and  the  future 
It  IS  when  we  forget  the  lessons  of  the  past  that  we  b^nn  to 
gamble  with  the  future.  "^ 

No  more  protltabh-  lesson  can  be  learned  from  cur  naval  history 
than  this-  naval  weaknes.s  has  been  one  of  the  chief  reason.-,  tor  "et- 
ting  us  into  war  in  the  p:ist  On  the  other  hand  naval  strrn  th^has 
favored  our  ability  to  remain  at  peace  m  the  few  instances' it  has 
been  available.  And.  when  we  have  been  unable  to  avoid  war  the 
Navy  has  been  a  vital  factor  In  briiiKing  victory  to  American  arms. 

By  sad  experience  we  have  learned  the  only  way  to  enfuice  our 
neutrality  is  through  naval  strength.  We  know  now  that  w.^  mu^- 
keep  the  Navy  strong  if  we  hope  to  safogu.ord  our  es.sential  Interests 
and  at  the  same  time  keep  out  of  war.  Let  us  pray  our  Navy  wiU 
prove  equal  to  that  test  now.  ' 

Without  detracting  one  whit  from  the  valor  and  glory  that  belonf' 
to  John  Paul  Jones  and  other  gallant  commanders  of  tht  little 
Continental  Navy,  it  was  the  victory  of  the  FYench  fleet  off  the 
capes  of  the  Chesapeake  that  forced  the  surrender  of  the  British 
Army  at  Yorktown  and  won  Independence  for  the  Colonies  That 
fact  was  recognized  by  George  Wa.shington  and  In  a  letter  to 
Lafayette,  In  1781,  he  stated; 

"No  land  force  can  act  decisively,  unless  it  Is  accompanied  bv  a 
maritime  superiority."  *  >wii«-u  oy  a 

Soon  after  the  Revolution,  our  httle  Navy  vanished  and  for  14 
years  we  Indulged  in  a  noble  experiment  of  complete  naval  dlt- 
arm.ament^     It  was  a  sad  failure.     England.  France,  Spain    Alaiers 

^x^^^'vf'\?  ^"^°'^  P'"^y^^  "P°"  °^''  thriving  ocean  coA.merce 

Much  has  been  v^Titten  about  our  traditional  friendship  with 
France  but  little  is  said  now  about  the  3  years  of  naval  warfare 
against  Franco,  in  which  we  captured  about  85  French  armed 
ships^  We  started  that  war  without  a  man-o-war  on  the  sea 
Our  Navy  was  composed  of  armed  merchant  vessels  Our  naval 
weakness  was  a  prime  factor  In  that  war  and  we  paid  a  heav-y 
price    for    it.     French    privateers    were    active   even    on    our    home 

COcLSX . 

.yJ^r''  !°,^^^  °^  ^"'"  "^^^^  weakness  was  proven  again  when  we  tried 
^^f^J'':l}*'  expedient  of  paying  tribute  to  the  Barbary  Coast  stales 
Of  northern  -Africa,  ^o  protect  our  rich  Moditernmcan'trade  When 
we  stoppt-d  paying  tribute  Tripoli  declared  war  on  us  We  found 
It    an    economy    to    equip    a    Navy    and    taught    Tripoli    a    le.sson. 

^■5^'x-  °'"?'"^°'  "^'^  "^'^"^^  ^^°^  ^^^  i^int  and  left  our  .ships  alone 
The  Napoleonic  wars  brought  about  a  situation  similar  to  the 
present  relations  between  Europe  and  the  United  States  Then  as 
now  Europe  locked  to  America  for  products  es.senilal  to  the  con- 
duct of  the  wars.  We  were  eager  to  keep  out  of  the  wars  but 
we  were  glad  to  reap  the  short  harvests  and  high  prices  for  war 
supplies.  The  warring  European  powers  naturally  resented  supplies 
being  sent  from  America  to  their  enemies.  From  1803  to  1807  the 
British  seized  528  American  ships  and  the  French  seized  389  of  our 
vessels.  That  is  another  example  of  a  neutral  with  a  weak  navy 
Despite  our  naval  weakness,  but  as  a  consequence  of  It  we 
reached  the  limit  of  our  endurance  of  high-handed  British  methods 
and  went  to  war  with  England  again  in  1812.  In  that  war  Com- 
modore Perry's  victory  on  Lake  Erie  prevented  a  large  part  of  what 
is  now  our  M.ddie  West  from  becoming  permanent  British  terri- 
tory^ Commodore  Macdonough's  squadron  en  Lake  Champlain 
saved  New  York  from  a  cripphng  Invasion.  Commodore  Patterson's 
ships  at  New  Orleans  contributed  to  Andy  Jackson's  brilliant  vic- 
tory. But  because  of  our  naval  weakness  we  suffered  the  humilia- 
tion of  having  the  Britibh  .sack  the  Capitol  and  burn  the  White 
House. 

While  we  were  In  the  throw's  of  the  Civil  War.  France  seized  Mex- 
ico,  in   violation   of   the   Monroe   Doctrine.     At    the    end    of   that 
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iinhippy  Internal  strife  we  had  the  stroneest  navr  in  the  world 
Tli.it  -vf.s  sufficient  to  get  France  rut  of  Mexico  withrut  war.  Thus 
did  naval  stn  ng:h  prevent  war  while  securing  cur  i::terests. 

If  (  ur  N;-.vy  had  ccmmand''d  mere  respect,  we  miuht  liave  avoided 
war  with  Spam  in  189S  It  v.as  a  great  ,<^urprise  to  Eiir-pean  au- 
tlicnties — e-pec:al!y  in  Spain — when  America's  Navv  proved  superior 
In  that  test. 

That  brings  us  down  to  the  World  War.  Our  sad  exnerience  in 
that  war  should  be  a  more  valuible  lessen  in  every  way"rieht  new 
We  s'rove  for  mere  than  2  years  to  remain  neutral.  In  the  end  we 
get  ir.to  that  war  principally  becau.-e  we  lacked  an  adequate  navy 
tc  back  up  cur  diplomatic  erii  rts  to  stay  cut  of  it. 

Tlie  history  of  the  World  War  is  still  fresh  m  cur  minds.  We 
all  reniember.  or  we  have  read  how  the  German  "n.gh  command 
blew  hot  and  crld  on  ruthless  submarine  warfare.  We  all  know 
h.  \v  the  Kai.^er  gambled  on  American  naval  weakne.ss.  General 
Luciendorff.  m  his  memoirs,  tell*  how  it  was  carefully  calculated 
that  the  cr mbined  cff^.rts  of  the  Bri-iih  and  American  Navies  could 
net  cope  with  the  ruthle.=  5  submarine  warfare.  It  was  upon  that 
erroneous  a'^sumption  that  Gormanv  resumed  unrestricted  sub- 
niarine  warfare  in  January  1917. 

It  n-  i.pparenr  that  if  the  German  high  command  had  believed 
the  Amor. can  Navy,  in  cooperation  with  the  Allied  Navies,  was 
strcn^,'  enouch  to  nullify  and  defeat  their  submarines,  as  subse- 
quent event.s  proved.  ruthles,s  .-ub-riurine  warfar^^  ne\er  would  have 
been  renewed,  and  in  all  probability  America  would  have  remained 
at  peace.  Our  Navy  was  weak,  indeed,  at  that  time,  fur  a  hrst- 
cla^s  power  Tlint  is  one  of  the  most  glarinsi  instances  in  our 
history  when  a  strong  navy  might  have  kept  us  out  of  war  and 
.saved  huiidreds  of  thou.-^ands  of  lives,  billions  in  money,  untold 
grief,  and  an  economic  depression  that  has  harassed  us  virtually 
since  the  World  War  ended. 

As  we  obsen-e  this  eighteenth  annual  Navv  Dav — the  eighty-first 
Br.nlv.-rsary  of  the  birth  of  that  ereat  and  far-sighted  American 
and  advocate  of  a  strong  Na%-y — Tlieodore  Roosevelt — with  the 
great  European  powers  at  war.  we  y,xll  may  heed  his  solemn  warn- 
ing to  keep  our  Navy  strong.  As  Theodore  Roosevelt  so  aptly  said. 
"The  Navy  of  the  United  States  is_  the  right  arm  of  the  United 
States  and  is  emphatically  the  peacemaker.  Woe  to  our  country 
if  we  permit  that  right  arm  to  become  palsied  or  even  to  become 
Cabby  and  Inefficient." 

I  always  have  been  content  to  accept  the  word  of  military  and 
naval  authorities  on  what  constitutes  an  adequate  national  de- 
fen.>^e  However.  I  do  venture  to  say  that  with  the  eastern  world 
at  war.  and  with  our  commitments  to  defend  the  territorial  In- 
tetrrity  of  the  western  world,  it  wnvild  be  wise  for  the  United  States 
to  start  now  to  build  the  strongest  navy  in  the  world.  No  matter 
liow  high  the  cost  mi^ht  be.  any  price  would  be  worth  the  preser- 
vation of  our  neutrality  and  peace,  the  protection  of  the  heritage  of 
America,  the  only  real  democracy  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 


Fire  All  Communists  From  United  States  Pay  Roll 
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OP 

HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF  KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1939 


EDrrORIAL  FROM  THE  WICHITA    (KANS.)    BEACON 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  In  the  Record.  I  include  an  editorial  from  the  Wich- 
ita Beacon  of  Thursday,  October  26,  1939,  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Wichita  (Kans.)  Beaccn  of  October  26.  1939] 

FIRE   ALL    COMMUNISTS    FROM    LT^ITED    STATES    PAY    ROLL 

Tlie  names  of  563  men  on  the  Government  pay  roll  have  been 
m.rd?  public  by  the  Dies  committee  as  men  who  were  members  of, 
or  sympathetic  enough  to,  the  American  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  to  be  placed  on  that  organization's  mailing  list.  Con- 
siderable lnd:gnation  has  been  voiced  at  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee in  making  public  these  names,  charging  that  some  Innocent 
men  have  been  injured. 

That  may  be  true  in  some  cases  but  It  should  be  a  small  minority 
for  the  nature  of  the  organization.  Its  communistic  origin  and  sup- 
port, have  been  a  matter  of  public  record,  and  should  have  been 
apparent  to  these  men  after  only  a  short  study  of  the  literature  sent 
them. 

The  Dies  committee  did  the  right  thing  In  making  public  the 
names.  It  did  not  go  far  enough  and  make  public  the  names,  of 
the  other  Communists  and  Communist  sympathizers  who  are  on 
Government  pay  rolls,  taking  money  drawn  from  the  taxpaj'ers  of 
this  country  at  the  very  time  their  sympathies  and  actions  are 
directed  toward  tearing  down  the  Government  that  is  providing  them 
with  a  livelihood. 


No  other  n.-^tion  on  the  face  cf  the  globe  ^rculd  permit  such 
national  treachery  as  is  perm.itted  in  the  United  Stales  We  do 
not  niean  tliat  all  nations  would  go  to  the  extreme  measures  that 
have  b-?en  adapted  in  Germany  cr  m  Russia.  Even  tolerant  Nether- 
lards  lias  seen  fit  to  protect  it.^elf  fn-^m  Nazi  attcmnts  tc  undermine 
the  Dutch  Government  by  strict  measures  against  Nazi  agents. 
Ccmm.unists  have  been  dealt  with  severely  in  every  country,  with 
the  lone  exception  of  this  Nation,  except'  In  those"  countries  that 
have  distinct  communistic  leanings. 

Resignation  of  every  man  who  is  an  avowed  Communist  or 
sympathetic  to  the  Ccmmunist  movement  should  be  cnly  the  first 
step.  The  second  step  should  be  definite  action  that  will  effectively 
prevent  them  from  any  further  actions  detrimental  to  democracy 
in  the  United  States.  Our  forefathers,  at  the  time  thev  founde<l 
this  Government,  never  had  the  idea  that  freedom  of  speech  should 
be  stretched  to  include  men  and  women  engaped  in  destructive 
action  against  the  Government  that  Is  giving  them  this  prctection. 

The  time  for  a  general  house  cleaning  of  all  Communists,  of  all 
Nazis,  and  of  all  Fascists,  along  with  their  sympathetic  friends,  is 
Icnr  past  due.  No  government  can  operate  efflcienilv  when  Its 
fur.ciiiins  are  placed  in  the  hands  of  men  bent  on  its  impairment 
or  debiruciion.     There  is  room  here  only  for  loyal  Americans. 


Would  Be  Unneutral 
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HON.  HAROLD  KNUTSON 

OF  MINNESOTA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30,  1939 


LETTER  FROM   SECRETARY  HULL 


Mr.  KNUTSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  generously 
granted  me  by  the  House,  I  submit  for  incorporation  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  letter  v^Titten  by  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  Hull,  on  May  12,  1938,  setting  forth  his  views  on  a 
proposal  to  lift  the  embargo  on  arms  to  the  Loyalist  faction 
in  the  Spanish  civil  war. 

The  views  so  ably  set  forth  by  Mr,  Hull  as  being  applicable 
at  that  time  are  equally  applicable  today,  when  it  is  again 
proposed  that  we  take  part  in  the  quarrels  and  hates  of  old 
Europe.  Especially,  do  I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  careful 
reading  of  the  second,  fifth,  and  sixth  paragraphs  of  the  Hull 
letter.  If  what  Mr.  Hull  declared  was  true,  as  it  applied  to  a 
small  restricted  civil  war,  how  much  more  true  is  it  now,  when 
there  is  being  waged  a  war  between  three  of  Europe's  great 
powers. 

My  colleagues,  I  appeal  to  you  not  to  take  a  step  that 
surely  will  force  us  into  a  situation  that  may  destroy  democ- 
racy at  home.  Of  one  and  all  I  urge  a  careful  reading  of 
Secretary  Hull's  letter  to  Senator  Pittman. 

This  is  a  good  time  for  Congress  to  consider  the  present 
and  future.  Let  us  not  be  swept  off  our  feet  by  propaganda, 
prejudice,  and  misrepresentation.  Rather,  let  us  keep  ever 
before  us  our  plain  duty  to  the  AmericEui  people.  They  in- 
sist that  we  stay  out  of  the  European  war  and  commit  no 
overt  act  that  may  draw  us  into  that  war.  To  change  our 
neutrality  law  while  a  war  is  on,  especially  where  it  will 
favor  one  side  to  the  injury  of  the  other,  would  be  an  overt 
act.  If  we  lift  the  arms  embargo,  we  will  be  drawn  into  the 
European  war  as  surely  as  the  rising  of  tomorrow's  sun. 

At  this  point  it  may  be  timely  for  me  to  remind  the 
m.embership  of  the  House  that  the  mothers  of  America  now 
have  the  ballot — something  they  did  not  have  back  in  1917, 
when  Congress  voted  to  cast  our  lot  with  the  Allies,  an  act 
we  now  regret  most  bitterly.  To  our  participation  In  the 
war  we  may  blame  the  present  depression;  also  the  millions 
of  home  and  farm  foreclosures,  the  thousands  of  bank  fail- 
ures that  swept  away  the  life  savings  of  millions  of  our 
people.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  political  and  economic  ills 
that  now  beset  us  may  be  traced  to  our  participation  in  the 
World  War.    L^t  us  not  repeat  our  folly  of  1917. 

Mr.  Hull's  letter  follows: 

Mat  12,  1938. 
My  Dear  Senator  Pittman:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  May  3, 
1938,  enclosing  a  copy  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  288  "repealing  the 
Joint  resolution  to  prohibit  the  export  of  arms,  uxununltlou,  and 
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In'plcmcntp  at  \rar  frcm  the  United  States  to  Spain,  approvrd  Jan 
u-iry-  8.  1937,  and  ccndltionally  raising  the  embarco  against  th 
Gcv',Tnment  cf  Spain,"  and  requesting  my  comn>entT 

In  rtrent  years  this  Government  has  consistentlv  pursued  a  course 
calculated  to  prevent  our  becominE;  Involved  in  war  situation?;.  In 
August  1936.  shortly  after  the  beginnir.g  of  the  civil  strife  in  Snaln, 
It  became  evident  that  several  of  the  great  powers  w.-re  pro  jeering 
themselves  ln»o  the  straggle  through  the  furnishing  of  arms  and 
"I-  m.T'TinN  and  other  aid  to  the  contending  sid^s,  thus  creating 
a  real  danger  of  a  .■spread  cf  the  conflict  Into  a  European  war  with 
the  posi-;b]e  invrlvement  of  the  United  States.  That  there  was  such 
a  real  danger  was  realized  by  everv  thoughtful  obser.-er  the  world 
o^-er. 

T^wenty-spven  gcvernrnents  of  Europe  took  special  cognizance  of 
that  fact  in  .■=^tting  up  a  committee  designed  to  carry  out  a  con- 
certed policy  cf  nonintervention  in  the  conflict.  In  view  of  nil 
those  special  and  usual  circumstances,  this  Government  declared 
it.^  p»^.licy  of  strict  noninterference  m  the  struggle  and  at  the  same 
t:mc  announced  that  export  of  arms  from  the  United  States  to 
Spain  would  be  contrary  to  such  policy. 

Tbc  fundamental  reason  for  the  enactment  of  the  Joint  resolution 
cf  January  8,  1937,  was  to  implement  this  policv  by  letrt'^lation. 
Tins  Joint  resoluMon  was  passed  in  Uie  Senate  unanimously  and 
m  the  House  of  Representatives  by  a  vote  cf  406  to  1. 

In  the  form  in  which  it  Ls  presented  the  proposed  legi'^laticn.  if 
enacted,  would  lift  the  embargo  whicli  is  now  being  npplicd  agam-t 
borh  parties  to  the  conflict  in  Spain,  in  respect  to  shipments  cf 
arms  to  one  party  while  leaving  in  effect  the  embargo  in  re-pect  to 
shipment^  to  the  ether  p.irty.  Even  li  the  legislation  applied  to 
beta  parties,  its  enaciineut  would  still  fubJecL  us  to  unnece--saiy 
r;.-ks  we  have  so  far  avoid'-d. 

We  do  not  know  what  lies  ahead  in  the  Spanish  situation.  The 
original  danger  still  exists.  In  view  of  the  continued  danger  of 
international  conflict  arising  from  the  clrcuinst«nces  of  the  snuggle, 
any  propo.-.al  which  at  this  juncture  contemplates  a  reversal  of"" our 
policy  of  strict  noninterference,  which  we  have  thus  far  so  scrupu- 
lously followed  and  under  the  operation  of  which  we  have  k>  pt  out 
c£  involvements,  would  ofler  a  real  possibility  of  complications 
From  the  standpo-nt  of  the  best  int^-rests  of  the  United  Stat«s  in  the 
circumstances  which  now  prevail,  I  would  not  feel  Justified  in  rec- 
urnmcnding  aflirruative  ac'.ion  en  the  resolution  utKler  considerafon 

Our  first  solicitude  should  be  the  peace  and  welfare  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  real  t€-st  of  the  advisability  of  making  any  change-  in 
the  statutes  now  in  effect  shculd  be  whether  such  char\ges  would 
ftirthor  tend  to  keep  us  from  becoming  involved  directly  or  indi- 
rectly in  a  dangerous  European  situation. 

Purthermcre.  ii  reconsideration  Is  to  be  given  to  a  revision  of  our 
neutrality  le-.s^ation,  it  would  be  more  useful  to  reconsider  it  In  its 
broader  aspects  In  the  light  of  the  practical  experience  gamed  dtir- 
ing  the  pa^t  2  or  3  years  rather  than  to  rewrite  it  piecemeal  in  re  a- 
tion  to  a  particular  situation.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  not  suffi- 
cient tune  to  give  study  to  such  questions  In  the  closing  duvs  of 
this  Coacress.  "       ■'" 


agress. 
Siiiceiely  yours, 


CoRDEix  Hull. 


War 
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HON.  FRED  J.  DOUGLAS 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30,  1939 


COLUMN  BY  ED  SULLIVAN  IN  THE  NEW  YORK  DAILY  NEWS  OF 

SEPTEMBER  5,  1939 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  iriclude  a  column  entitled  "Solil- 
oquy," by  Ed  Sullivan,  which  appeared  in  the  New  York  Daily 
News  under  date  of  September  5.  I  trust  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  avail  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  reading  the 
very  timely  expression  of  Mr.  Sullivan, 

(Prom  the  New  York  Dally  News  of  September  5,  1939] 

SOLILOQtTT 

SETTTMBm   5. 

I  talked  about  the  war  to  a  man  In  front  erf  the  Palace  Theater 
last  midnight  becKUse.  alone  of  the  crowds  on  Broadway,  he  knew 
something  about  Ic.  •  •  •  I  had  to  til:  up  my  head  to  carry  on 
a  cmver^ation  with  him,  becaai.se  the  man  was  Father  Francis  P 
Du.^v.  chaplain  of  the  One  Hundred  and  SIxtv-ftfth  Infantrv.  and 
h.'  stands  on  a  slab  of  marble  In  the  little  triangle  where  Broadway 
and  Stventh  Avenue  meet  and  break  apart. 

"Do  you  be  hcarin"  the  sound  of  marching  feet  In  Europe,  father''" 
I  a.'^ked  him  •  •  •  He  nodded,  or  bo  It  seemed  to  me,  and  there 
■was  pain  in  tiia  eyes.     •     •     •     "When  the  noiae  of  the  suoways 


•    under  your  sta+ur-  dies  awT.y.  fatlier.  can  ynu  hear  on  the  Atlantic 

breezes  the  thunder  of  bombs  and  euns  and  nlanec; — and  tl  <-  thin 

wailing  laments  of  the  women^-     •      •      •     He  said  he  cou'd   hear 

I    all  of  It.  and  he  motioned  me  to  come  closer  to  him  so  that  he  C'uid 

speak. 

"Do  our  hnvs  hnve  to  ro  aeain'"  he  whlsp*>red.  •  •  •  I  told 
him  that  Roosevelt  had  '^aid  over  the  radio  that  he  was  f^oin'-'  to 
tiy  to  keep  us  out  of  it  •  •  •  "Prav  to  Ood  that  he  can  " 
he  said.  •  •  •  'War  Is  dirty  stiifT  dirtv  sMifT,  T  kr.rw  The 
Sixty-r.mth  had  more  than  a  taste  of  it.  Fm  here,  but  t-o--.  many 
of  the  boys  of  the  Sixty-ninth  are  in  foreign  graves — and  to  no 
avail,  Ix^cause  I  cpn  hear  the  troops  marching  again  to  new  etfives  " 
A  moon  was  rldmg  In  the  sky,  jusi  peering  over  th.e  top  of  the 

Emplrf^  State   Buikllnp' I'm   thmklnt;  of   p   moon    that 

was  lust  as  bri;;ht  as  that."  he  said  "The  bnvs  of  tlie  One  Hondred 
and  Six'y-fif'h  were  p'omg  up  to  the  front  lines  for  the  first  time  and 
Just  outside  of  Noyamcnt  we  met  Rn.;ther  New  York  r--k'lment,  the 
Pevpnty-f-evt^nth  It  wps  a  wondrrfu!  thing  to  be  "-ure'  thes-  Now 
Y'  rk  regiments  meeting  on  a  silvered  road  In  France  and  they 
called  out  to  e«ch  other  as  they  passed.  A  bov  In  the  Seventy- 
scv^r.th  called.  '.Anybody  in  vnur  ou'fit  from  th"  Bronx"''  And 
boys  from  the  Bronx  railed  back.  But  I  remembT  best  when  two 
brnih-^rs.  one  in  the  Seventy-.=eventh  and  one  In  the  One  Hundred 
and  Six'-y-flfth,  discovered  each  otlier.  Tli^y  wore  very  young  but 
thoy  were  soldiers  and  they  didn't  want  to  crv.  One  of  thern  said, 
'Ma  told  me  to  t^U  you  be  sure  to  keep  vour  rhe^t  covered  Tom  ' 
For  30  seconds  th'-y  stood  tocrether,  outlined  in  the  moonlitiht  and 
th'-n  they  had  to  march  along" 

"War  is  dirty  stuff."  he  repeated  •  •  •  "Like  that  morning 
when  Hunt,  of  Company  E,  \va.s  killed  by  a  hand  grenade  We  took 
him  into  the  flrst-aki  dUijnut  and  we  stripped  ofi  hN  Jacket  and  a 
piece  of  paper  fell  out.  It  was  a  cable'-rani  from  home  tiK-.t  his 
young  wife  had  Just  given  birth  to  a  7-pound  boy— whn.^e  latl.cr 
had  Just  been  killed 

"I  can  see  Almendinerr.  a  fine  lad,  gointr  off  to  the  hosulMl  to 
have  his  eye  taken  out;  I  rt-meinber  Joe  Miller,  his  leg  blown  off 
by  a  shell,  cominsr  back  to  the  lines  on  the  should,  rs  of  Lleuw-nant 
Bootz:  T  can  =ee  Harry  McConn  holdtn,^  up  the  stumn  of  h^  left 
arm,  after  a  shell  had  landed  in  our  midst,  and  callir.'g  rut  'Well 
boys,  there  coes  my  left  wine  ' 

"At  Camp  Mills,  brf  re  we  s  ip.  d,  quite  a  few  of  the  One  Hundred 
and  Sixty-ftfth  marrird  the  elrls  they  were  le?ivin"  b<'hind  One 
of  the  bndeiTrooms  was  Corporal  Dunnigan  a  fine,  decent,  likeable 
lad  In  a  few  slicrt  months,  I  w.is  to  ufHciate  at  his  funeral  in 
FYance. ' 

••Joyce  Kilmer,  too  The  bayonets  and  the  bullets  had  enouph  to 
feed  up<-)n  wi'hout  dctrtn-inp  a  great  po-t  like  Jr\ce  I'm  rrm-m- 
bering  the  first  March  17  In  Franc-  a  St  PatrirU  .s  Dav  crknration 
at  Recroi.  I  read  Kilmer's  'R/iuce  Bouquet.'  and  at  tlit  end  cf  f  nrh 
stanza,  which  Is  arranged  f r  r  tlie  notes  U  'Tap';,'  H^l  Put  Stokes 
blew  the  n-tes  tend.  r!y  But  Ki'm.er  was  kilhd.  tor.  becau-c  tUcre 
is  no  rer.MMi  to  a  bullet,  no  appreciation  of  beauty  m  the  tip  of 
a  bavonet  " 

"But,  Father  D'ifTv"  I  bmke  in.  "you  picttire  war  in  terms  of 
m-n  who  w.  ic  kihed.  m  nurnbtrs  uf  U-^<  blown  cT  ai  d  e-<  g  -i.-ed 
out,  in  terms  cf  weep.ng  wom.in  I.^n't  war  actually  gay— what 
about  the  parades  and  liie  bands  playing  and  the  !lv.  'y  n'U-lc  and 
the  crov.d.s  cheering  al.;ng  the  sidewalk?  That  s  pretty  excitme 
isn't  itV  f        J  B. 

■•Parades  are  nice  enough,"  he  agreed.  "I  remember  whtn  the 
One  Hundr'-d  and  Sixrv-flfth  paraded  to  the  ferry  that  wa-,  t-  t.,ke 
Us  tu  Ciniu  Mill.,.  Alcnttside  of  me  was  17-year-old  Ecdic  Kelly 
A  few  rcws  away  weie  Norman.  Ah.arn.  Brut  Sullivan  Ac'kins' 
Meagher.  Moylan,  and  Leffey  Tlu-v  looked  grand  in  their  un  for-s" 
I  saw  them  m  Fianre--a;i  Orad.  P.irad,  s  ur.  fine  cnouch  but  df-aVh 
comes  without  any  flacrs  flying  or  crowds  cheering  or  ba-  d^  plavi"e  " 

There  was  the  ringing  noise  uf  a  bell  that  ^-rew  loud.r  and  'louder 
With  a  start.  I  woke  from  a  sound  siuniber.'  A  bellb  y  had  a  t.'le- 
gram.  I  took  it  from  him  and  walk«l  to  tlve  window  of  th.  Hi  tel 
Astor  room  Bei^w  on  Brca0;;ay  wa.>  the  stattie  ■  f  Fatli-r  DufTv 
outlined  m  the  clear  mooalmir  On  tlie  chair  was  the  c.^uv  of  his 
bock  Id  been  reading  when  I  dozed  off 


What  War  IMeans  to  Animals 
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STATEMENT    PREPARED    BY    THE    AMERICAN    HUMANE    ASSO- 
CIATION,  1S5    WASHINGTON    AVENUE.   ALBANY,    N.    Y. 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  war  is 
man's  greatest  inhumanity  to  man;  but  in  a  picture  of  war's 
full  meaning  it  seems  that  a  statement  of  iL;i  meaning  to 
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animals  is  not  out  of  place.  Under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  statement' pre- 
pared by  the  American  Humane  Association: 

WH.*T    W.^H    REA1J.T    ME-VNS   TO    .Os'IMALS 

While  many  painters  have  pictured  the  panoply  cf  war  In  a 
spirit  of  glorification,  a  few  have  shown  it  as  it  reallv  is.  Li\ndseer 
pave  a  remorseless  rendering  of  the  horrors  o:  war. 'dead  troop>ers. 
dying  frantic  horses,  flames,  and  smoke,  all  bearing  eloquent  tesn- 
m.  ny  to  the  havoc  and  madness  of  battle  There ~^are  others,  such 
as  Schreyer's  Abandoned  and  Barkers  painting  of  Napoleon  at 
Ba.ssano.  with  death  all  around  ai;d  one  Icne  dog  watching  over 
it-  d;'ad  soldier  master. 

War  can.not  be  made  humane  to  animals  or  men.  Clara  Barton 
wrote  in   1900: 

•  Amons;  the  shocking  and  heartrendmc  scenes  of  the  battlefield 
the  screams  of  tlie  wounded  horses  lingered  mere  painfullv  m 
my  ears,  if  possible,  than  the  moans  of  the  wounded  men.  •  "•  • 
They  die  slow  and  hard  if  left  to  them>elves,  and  I  mvself  have 
seen  the  vultures  hovering  and  tearing  at  them  while  life  vet 
remained  " 

In  the  Crimean  War  horses  died  of  starvation,  fatieue.  and  ex- 
posure In  the  Fr.inco-Germaii  War  U87l»-71i,  following  the 
surrender  cf  S^dan : 

■'The  starving  horses  had  gnawed  off  everything,  even  the  bark 
of  trees.  Many  •  •  •  were  m  a  piteous  cJndiiicn  between 
the  houses  and  walls,  motionle.'^s.  awaiting  death  bv  hunger;  half 
broken  down,  some  sat  on  their  haunches,  others  licked  the  slime 
at  their  feet,  and  many  had  sunk  down  in  harness  by  the 
carts.  •  •  •  Carcasses  of  hrr-^es  lav  in  the  morass.  •  '  •  • 
It  was  hell  on  earth  "     (Major  General  Maurice.  C    B.i 

If  that  be  vieAcd  as  ancunt  history,  being  seventy  years  ago,  let 
U':  come  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  centurv— tlie  Boer  War. 
Here  is  what  a  soldier  in  a  hospital  told  a  London' reporter,  as  pub- 
lished at  the  time. 

•  I  think  I  pity  the  horses  more  than  I  do  the  men.  Poor  beggars! 
You  see  'cm  all  gashed  and  torn  and  reeking  with  blood  and 
staggering  as  thci  gh  they  can  hardly  carry  thiir  riders;  but  vou 
know  a  m.an  am  t  gonig  to  part  with  his'  horse  while  the  horse 
can  carry  him  and  he's  under  fire." 

And  here  is  a  horrible  recital  concerning  the  horses  In  General 
French's  forced  march  to  Kimberlcy: 

■  Had  you  .<^^en  th.ose  b.igs  of  bt^ies  looming  through  the  twilight 
it  would  have  startled  you  no  less  than  it  did  me.  and  would  have 
brLUi:ht  before  you  •  •  •  the  horrors  cf  war.  •  •  •  The 
less  decrepit  among  this  awful  band  of  sktletcns  had  been  back 
frcm  the  front  about  a  mcnth  •  •  •  If  It  be  true  that  for 
fifty  h.curs  the  horses  cf  the  force  had  to  continue  their  march 
w.th'Uit  nourishment,  no  wonder  they  fell  down  to  die  by  the 
road-ide  in  hundreds,  or  that  the  great  deed  of  the  relief  of  Kim- 
bcrley  was  ccs'ly  to  a  degree  that  makes  one  shudder  fcr  very  pity 
for  the  poor  animals  that  had  to  be  sacrificid.  •  •  •  I  care  not 
to  call  up  the  remembrance  of  tho^e  angular,  alm.^st  transparent 
frnmes  and  tctttrmg  limbs.  Of  the  whcle  six  hundred  only  four 
could  b"  found  a/ainst  whose  hoof -numbers  one  could  write  'fit  for 
tervice  '  " 

Julian  Ralph.  Daily  Mail  war  correspondent,  wrote  these  pa.ssases; 

"In  battle  the.r  legs  are  snapfx^d  o:f,  their  bodies  torn,  and  their 
heads  sha'fred — and  thtre  is  nothing  to  do  but  to  leave  them  to 
the  aasvogels.  as  the  vultures  are  ca'l.-d.  There  is  no  time  in  battle 
to  shoot  them  •  •  *  Of  all  th?  pUitul.  h-"art -rending  scnes 
I  h..\e  ever  seen,  none  had  compared  to  th.is  view  of  hundreds  upon 
hundreds  cf  dead  and  dying  horses  on  this  hundred  miles  of  war's 
promenade  •  •  •  to  see  them  shiitered  by  shell  and  then 
rpp'^d  cpen  by  vultures,  often  before  they  were  dead,  was  encu:;h 
to  .nap  the  tenderest  chords  In  one's  breast. 

"But  the  worst  horrc:  was  to  come  •  •  •  only  24  hours  after 
the  light  ai  Driefontc.n  On  this  field  not  nearly  all  the  hoises 
were  yet  dead  As  I  came  up  btside  the  prostrate  body  of  a  beau- 
tiful steed  It  would  slowly  and  painfully  lift  its  head  and  turn  upon 
me  a  pair  of  the  most  pleading,  woe-stricken  eyes,  full  of  a  hunger 
to  know  what  I  could  do  for  it.  And  all  I  could  do  was  to  drive  on, 
for  I  had  no  firearms,  even  for  my  own  protection,  deep  In  an 
enemy's  country." 

Another  brilliant  war  correspondent,  Charles  E.  Hands,  presented 
this  picture: 

"More  pathetic  than  the  sight  of  th?  dead  horses  was  the  sight  cf 
the  living  ones.  There  were  horses  that  had  been  hit.  horses  that 
had  bten  broken  down  with  overwork  and  underfeeding,  horses 
with  hideous  saddle  sores  hidden  by  clustering  mounds  of  flies,  h^r.es 
abandoned  for  every  conceivable  defect;  some  horses  for  whom 
death  had  loosened  their  riders'  control,  big  English  horses,  unshed 
Boer  ponies,  most  of  them  with  hip  bones  that  projected  so  far  as 
to  suggest  dislocation;  and  all  along  by  the  side  of  the  river  where 
they  found  grazing  and  water,  they  were  wandering  about  helpless, 
forlorn,  abandoned  creatures,  ■who  looked  at  you  dubiously,  ns 
though  they  feared  you  were  bringing  ih.m  more  of  glorious  war- 
fare; and  then,  seeing  you  pass,  tu'-n  listlessly  away,  and  hanging 
down  their  heads,  went  on  with  thoir  dejected  grazing." 

The  war  correspondent  of  another  London  newspaper  has  written: 

"Do  not  look  at  the  horses  as  you  go  to  the  front.  They  rarely 
unsaddle  even  a  cavalry  horse;  but  If  you  see  one  with  bare  back. 
It  Is  Invariably  covered  with  festering  sores  6  inches  square. 

"Both  the  horses  pulling  the  heavy  artillery  pieces  through  all 
Borts  of  Impossible  places,  beaten,  clubbed,  ciu-sed,  and  those  dying. 


lacerated,    dismembered    by    the    burst  ins    shells,    a*    well    as    the 
wretched  survive^rs.  ruined  by  the  desperate  service,  call  for  infinite 

pity."  \ 

The  most  grcpnlc  and  the  mc^t  homfving  picture  cf  hcrs<»s  en 
the  battlefield  is  titat  cf  Erich  Mana  Remarque  in  All  Quiet  en  the 
Western  Front,     Hare  are  some  extracts: 

"The  cries  contintie.     It  is  not  men;  thev  could  not  crv  so  temblv. 

"  "Wounded  horses.X  says  Kat. 

"Its  unendurable.  \l:  is  the  mcanine  of  ihe  world,  the  mart^-^ed 
creation   filled  with  teiuv.r  and  groaning. 

"We  ere  pale.    DeteriW  stands  up. 

"'God!     For  Gods  sake,  shcxjt  them!' 

"He  is  a  farmer  and  vVy  fend  cf  horses.     It  pets  under  his  skin 
The  screaming  of  the  beasts  becomes  louder  and  louder.     • 
De'enng  raves  and  yells 

"Shoot  them!     Shoot  thVm.  cant  vou?    Damn  vou  again 

"We  see  a  dark  group,  borers  wit'h  stretchers,  "and  larger  black 
clumps  moving  about  ThW  are  the  wounded  horses.  Some 
gallop  av.ay  in  the  distance, \f all  down,  and  then  run  on  farther. 
The  belly  of  one  Is  ripped  open  •  •  •  The  men  cannot  over- 
take the  wounded  beasts,  which  fly  in  their  pain,  their  wide-open 
mouths  full  of  anguish.  One  of  the  men  goes  down  on  his  knee; 
a  shot — one  horse  drops;  another.  The  last  one  props  himself  on 
his  forelees  and  drags  himself  around  in  a  circle  like  a  merry-go- 
round:  squatting,  it  drags  it-^elf  around  In  circles  on  Its  stiffened 
forelegs;  apparently  its  back  is  broken  The  soldier  runs  up  and 
shexjts  it.     Slowly,  humbly,  it  sinks  to  the  ground  " 

All  this  is  terrible  rea'ding  But.  no  matter  what  precautions 
may  be  attempted,  all  war  is  hell  for  animals,  too  Build  all  the 
hospitals  you  like,  provide  all  the  ambulances  that  can  be  used, 
send  a  thousand  veterinarians  to  the  scene  of  every  battle,  and* 
you  have  today  far  worse  war  conditions  than  in  1900.  Today  with 
death-dealing  air  bombs,  perfected  cannon,  and  armies  shorn  of 
pity  and  unmindful  of  blood,  war  is  worse  for  humans  and  anunala 
than  It  ever  was. 

Accursed  be  he  who  brings  war  to  the  world. 
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Mr.  SUTPHIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  radio  speech  of 
the  Honorable  Charles  Edison,  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting  System  on  Navy  Day, 
October  27.  1939: 

I  Ladles  and  gentlemen  of  the  radio  audience,  today  we  celebrate 
Navy  Day  as  sponsored  by  the  Navy  League  cf  the  United  States. 
•  niroughout  all  States  of  the  Union  there  have  been  school  excr- 
I  cises,  speeches,  and  patriotic  tribute  paid  to  the  sea  heroes  of 
the  Nation  and  the  achievements  of  the  Navy,  as  well  as  factual 
presentations  of  the  strength  of  our  sea  power.  These  exercises 
have  aided  In  familiarizing  our  people  with  the  mission  of  the  Navy. 
its  far-flung  duties,  and  its  importance  to  our  citizens  at  this  crucial 
hour  of  history.  There  has  been  nothing  bellicose  In  the  celebration, 
no  taunts  to  other  powers,  and  no  boasting  of  the  might  of  the 
United  States.  Rather  has  the  tone  been  that  of  a  Navy  to  preserve 
the  peace — a  Navy  so  strong  and  so  efficient  that  no  foreign  power 
would  deliberately  and  premeditatedly  attack  the  United  States.  We 
shall  bend  every  effort  to  keep  out  of  the  conflict.  We  shall  con- 
centrate our  efforts  on  the  preservation  of  American  neutrality. 

We  also  celebrate  today  the  eighty-first  anniversary  of  the  birth 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  did  so  much  for  the  Nation  and  the 
Navy.  This  distinguished  American  said:  "The  United  States  Navy  Is 
the  surest  guarantor  of  peace  which  tliis  country  possesses."  And  he 
added,  "It  Is  earnestly  to  be  wl?hed  that  we  would  profit  by  the 
teachings  of  history  in  the  matter."  I  feel  that  as  never  before  In 
cur  history,  Americans  are  becoming  deeply  consclovs  o''.  the  effect 
of  sea  power,  and.  in  particular,  of  what  a  major  factor  It  Is— In 
Insuring  the  peace,  the  safety,  and  the  mental  ease  of  the  citizens 
of  this  country. 

This  Interest  In  the  Navy  has  quickened  since  the  outbreak  of 
the  holocaust  in  Europe  and  continues  to  grow.  Free  men  are 
determined  that  this  country  will  never  be  invaded  by  a  foreign 
foe.  If  such  a  threat  comes,  the  well  Informed  realize  that  the 
speed  of  surface  .ships  and  airships  compel  the  Navy  to  meet  a  foe 
on  far-sea  frontiers — there  an  enemy  must  be  stopped  and  defeated. 
The  personal  pride  that  our  citizens  take  In  the  Navy  has  been  a 
source  of  profound  satisfaction  to  me  and  to  those  in  authority. 
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It  Is  tnilv  a  N«vy  of  tho  people  and  for  thf  people.  The  r.f^.ccrs  and 
men  of  rhe  fleet  coniprlse  one  of  the  most  accurate  cross  seciioiis  of 
oi!r  popiikiti'jn.  All  the  races  that  merge  into  the  sr.f.  •:  Ameriraii 
racial  stre.im  are  represented.  There  is  no  monopoly  by  race,  class, 
or  creed.  They  rightly  believe  that  they  are  the  defenders  of  the 
American  way  and  the  American  tradition.  That  is  why  they  have 
no  interest  in  foreign  philosophies  of  gc.vernment.  And  because  of 
the  treatment  rccf^ved,  the  advania^es  offered,  the  cau.-^  believed  in. 
It  Is  often  remarked  that  the  morale  is  unsurpassed  by  any  military 
creanization  m  the  world.  It  is  a  volunteer  Navy,  after  all;  no 
im,pres.~mt  nt.s  and  no  ccnfcripts. 

But  It  mus*  never  be  thought  that  life  in  the  Havy  is  one  of  ease. 
It  is  a  life  of  work  and  discipline.  The  training  of  officers  and 
men  Is  never  relaxed  Drill,  tactical  exercises,  and  war  games  are 
carefullv  planned  and  regularly  executed  in  order  that  the  great 
team  of  the  Navy  may  be  kept  in  a  high  state  of  training  and 
dlscii"line.  The  fleet  must  be  ready  to  move  on  short  notice.  Time 
Is  a  vital  elem.rnt  in  a  national  emergency;  thcr(  lore  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  have  sulRcient  ships  in  full  commission  and  with 
well-trained  complements  ready  to  take  the  initial  shock  of  the 
emergency  which  may  come  without  warning.  The  Navy  would  be 
derelict  in  its  duty  if  it  did  not  do  its  level  best  with  what  It  has. 

We  realize  keenly  that  we  can  never  attain  adequate  preparetincss 
until  sufiQcient  reserves  are  trained  to  take  their  proper  places  in 
the  Navy. 

At  the  pre.=  ent  time  we  are  giving  all  the  training  and  the 
Instruction  to  the  Reserve  Force  that  is  possible  with  the  funds 
allotted.  It  is  our  hope  to  bring  the  elliciency  of  the  Re.-crves  to 
such  a  state  that  they  may  take  their  place  in  the  Regular  Navy 
with  di.^patch  and  maximum  preparation  for  the  duties  assigned. 
The  time  that  the  Reserve  officers  and  men  give  up  to  their  naval 
work  is  appreciated.  This  means  considerable  sacrifice  on  the  part 
of  many. 

Pew  citizens  realize  that  about  82  cents  of  every  dollar  that  goes 
intr)  .'shipbuilding  i.s  returned  to  the  taxpayers  in  labor  or  personal 
serviC'S  Mcd-'in  shipbuilding  with  the  material  needed  lor  the 
construction  and  maintenance  of  our  fleet  requires  products  of 
ev^ry  d«.sciipticn  drawn  from  every  State  in  tliC  Union.  I  wi.sh 
tliat  I  had  the  time  to  give  the  pr-xlucts  drawr.  from  the  various 
States,  for  the  Navy  provides  work  for  agriculture,  mines,  and 
factories,  and  is  ever  absorbing  from  the  American  market  its 
surpltic  products. 

Ectnomy  Is  a  watchword  In  the  Navy.  Tl-iis  Is,  among  other 
rer.-oi!3,  caused  by  endeavoring  to  keep  a.s  many  ships  in  operation 
and  as  me>ny  men  In  training  as  possible  on  the  funds  allotted. 
It  has  been  the  policy  for  many  years  to  operate  the  fleet  on  fuel 
allowances  careftilly  calculated  to  give  minimum  cost.  Ships  of 
tlie  Navy  are  en  a  strictly  competitive  basis;  star.ding.s  are  accu- 
rately computed,  wilh  awards  of  distinctions  and  commendations 
for  cfRcers  and  men  who  excel  in  saving  expenditures  and  operating 
with  maximum  efficiency.  Superior  performances  in  gunnery  are 
always  rev.-arclcd.  It  is  well  to  point  out  that  keen  and  strict 
competitive  rper.Ttion  of  naval  ships  in  order  to  empha.-ize  that 
tho-e  who  direct  the  policies  of  the  Navy  strive  to  gain  maivim.um 
eiSriency  with  the  funds  provided.  Every  check  nnd  every  means 
of  superviyicn  and  inspection  is  devised  to  insur"  that  every  dollar 
we  spend  will  give  a  lull  and  efficient  account  of  its  aid  to 
preparedness. 

When  the  pre.=ent  administration  began  to  build  up  the  Navy 
In  1933.  the  United  States  was  dwindling  as  a  naval  power.  We 
had  tried  disarmament  by  treaty  and  disarmament  bv  example. 
Th!^  countrv  alone  cf  all  the  major  naval  pnwers  had  a  naval- 
buildm-  lu;luiay  from  1922  to  1933.  Tlie  shipbuilding^  industry 
had  d?teriDrated  from  disuse  for  11  years.  There  wa.s  little  oppor- 
tunity for  the  naval  architect  in  those  years;  expert  technicians 
or  rh:ps  constructors  had  gone  Into  other  fields:  shipwrights  and 
skilled  labor  had  turned  to  Industry.  All  of  these  handicaps  h^id 
to  be  overcome.  This  we  have  accomplished  and  are  now  com- 
missioning our  ships  en  time;  many  ahead  of  time.  Thev  are 
unsurpassed  by  any  warships  in  the  world  and  are  adapted  to  ful- 
fill their  mls.'^icn  In  the  American  plan  of  sea  defense. 

We  are  observing  as  closely  as  possible  all  phases  of  naval  action 
In  the  present  conP.lct,  We  shall  make  a  meticulous  examination 
of  each  type,  on  the  svirface,  under  the  s\irface,  and  in  the  air. 
This  study  and  evaluation  will  be  made  with  an  open  mind.  For 
the  officers  who  may  fight  our  ships  want  the  best  In  tvpes  and 
design.  To  date  nothing  has  happened  abroad  to  change  our 
minds  as  to  the  policy  that  we  have  pursued,  namely,  a  homo- 
geneous surface  fleet,  with  battleships  as  its  backbone,  supported 
and  defended  by  a  strong  sea  air  arm.  Should  time  and  actual 
results  alter  this  conception  of  a  well-balanced  fleet,  then  the 
Navy  will  hasten  to  conform  to  the  lessons  of  experience. 
I:i  1934  the  President  of  the  United  States  said: 
"From  the  very  beginning  of  our  national  life,  the  Na\-y  has 
always  been,  and  Justly  deserves  to  be,  an  object  of  special  pride 
to  the  American  people.  Its  record  is  indeed  one  to  inspire  such 
sentiments.  I  am  glad  to  say  both  Congress  and  the  country 
understand  what  we  are  doing  in  building  up  the  Navy  and  about 
Its  use.  The  Na'-y  is  not  only  the  first  line  of  defense  but  It  is 
the  most  Important  line  of  defense." 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  cooperation  between  the  Army 
and  Navy  is  highly  satisfactory-.  As  never  before  In  hlstcry,  the 
two  services  through  the  media  of  the  Joint  board.  Joint  planning 
committee,  and  personal  liaison  are  discussing  and  studying  all 
mutual  problems.  All  questions  of  possible  conflict  of  authority 
are  resolved  by  amicable  Joint  agreement.     We  are  very  proud  of 


the    shculder-to-;h  uider    effort    of    the    Army    and    Navy.     I    shall 
malte  every  effort  to  insure  that  it  continues. 

The  Nary — and  that  Includes  the  coimtry's  efficli^nt  Marine 
Corps—  is  fully  aware  of  the  trtist  repo.sed  in  it  bv  the  Commander 
in  Chief  and  the  people.  It  Ls  a  heritage  that  iiivolv-  s  gravp  and 
arduous  responslb itles  The  task  that  mnv  confrcnt  the  United 
States  Fleet  In  th's  hemisphere  is  formidable.  The  building  up  of 
the  fleet  will  continue  as  an  exprt  ssed  wsh  of  Congress.  There 
will  be  no  re.ssation  In  the  tr;iining  and  the  exercl.'^es  ncco.ssary  to 
keep  our  fleet  In  a  readv  condition.  To  pre.^^erve  the  peace  requires 
preparedness.  That  menns  a  navy  adequate  and  con.petent  to 
secure  and  defend  the  blessings  of  liberty  and  peace  to  ouiselves 
and  our  posterity. 

The  Month  in  the  Orient 
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ATvTICLE  FROM  ASIA 


Mr.  HTN'SIIAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Recohd.  I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  November  is^uo  of  Asia: 

[From  Asia  for  November  1939] 

THE  MOITTH  IN  THE  ORIENT 

One  month  after  the  war  began  in  Europe  (and  1  year  after 
Munich  I  the  "peace  offensive"  was  afoot  both  in  Europe  and  la 
As;a.  with  S^vet  Russia  tlie  dom.nant  factor  on  both  continents, 
but  with  the  latent  power  of  the  United  States  looming  large  In 
the  background. 

The  "red"  army  m.archcd  into  Polnnd  at  dawn  on  September  17, 
Moocow  declaring  thdt  the  Polish  state  had  virtually  cca.^ed  to  exist. 
The  next  day  the  German  and  Ru.ssian  Invaders  met  at  Brest- 
Litovsk.  On  the  20th  the  German  commander  told  his  army  that 
operations  in  Poland  were  completed,  and  on  the  27th  War.saw  sur- 
rendered, after  heroic  defen.se.  Rlbbentrop  flew  to  Moscow  ai-'iin, 
and  after  a  stiff  negotiation  a  "pact  of  friendship"  was  announced 
on  September  29.  Poland  was  partitioned,  with  Germ:iny  getting 
the  richer  slice  but  the  one  pcupied  by  the  mo  t  rebellious  Poles, 
while  Ru.ssla  took  the  area  in  which  are  the  white  Russian  and 
Ukrainian  populati(,n  and  the  wheat,  oil.  and  timber — and  the 
border  that  blocks  the  east. 

The  pact  al.so  called  for  peace,  on  the  ground-  that  Poland  was 
gene  and  that  Britain  and  France  would  be  to  blame  if  the  war  went 
en.  And  it  pledged  tlie  German  and  Soviet  Governments  to  con- 
sult about  "necef^riary  measures"  In  the  war.  But  in  the  hours  Just 
before.  Russia  had  also  signed  up  little  Estonia  In  a  pact  tinder 
which  the  Soviets  will  have  naval  and  air  ba.ses  on  the  Baltic,  nnd 
a  stand'ng  Red  army  on  Estoni.in  soil.  "Ru.ssla  has  pur-iird  a  cold 
policy  of  .self-intere.st,"  si-.ld  Winston  Churchill.  "W^-len  Herr  von 
Rlbbentrop  was  summoned  to  Mo.'^cow  last  week.  It  was  to  learn  the 
fact,  and  to  accept  the  fact,  that  Nazi  designs  upon  the  Baltic  states 
and  upciv.  the  Ukraine  must  come  to  a  dead  stop.  •  •  •  Russia 
has  warned  Hitler  oif  his  eastern  dnams." 

Meanwhile  the  Turkish  Foreign  Minister  was  waiting  In  M^scow, 
not  toe  patiently,  for  an  understanding  abcut  the  Black  Sea  aT:d  the 
Balkans,  and  working  for  a  pact  that  would  strengthen  Turkey's 
grip  on  the  Dardanelles,  would  not  conflict  with  her  alliance  with 
Britain  and  France,  and  would  "prevent  the  war  from  spreading  Into 
a  world  war"  A  Turkl.^h  military  mil.=^ion  arrived  In  L<-'ndiru 
I.^tanbul  reported  that  Turkey  was  resisting  demands  that  would 
lead  to  a  Russian  hold  on  the  B.ilkans, 

Italy's  role — whether  as  spearhead  of  the  "peace  front"  or  bs  Ger- 
many's ally  in  a  war  spread  to  the  eastern  Mediterranean — was  still 
In  doubt.  Count  Ciano,  Italian  Foreign  Minister,  arrived  In  Berlin 
on  October  1  and  left  the  next  day  bearing  Hitler's  message  to 
Mussolini. 

Japan's  unlucky  military  and  financial  mission  sailed  home  from 
Italy,  although  Cf-^ncral  Terauchl  went  on  to  Germany  for  sight- 
seeing on  both  fronts.  In  her  isolation,  Japan  talked  largely  of 
devoting  all  her  energies  to  cleaning  up  the  China  aflTalr.  On 
September  15  the  hostilities  between  Japan  and  Russia  on  the 
Mongolian  border  were  stopped  by  agreement.  Reports  that  this 
wa«:  the  prelude  to  a  nonaggresslon  pa^t  were  denied  at  Tokyo  as 
"non'-ensp"  and  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Washington  said. 
"There  is  no  rea.son  to  regard  It  as  preliminary  to  a  nonaggi-esslon 
pact  or  to  any  m^ve  toward  a  close  association  of  Soviet  Russia  and 
Japan."  Belatedly  the  Japanese  admitted  that  they  had  had  heavy 
casualties  in  a  'd'sastrous  big  battle"  with  a  superior  mechanized 
Soviet-Mongol  force. 

The  Japanese  abo  denied  that  the  terms  Included  a  promise  that 
the  Soviet  would  stop  giving  aid  to  China. 
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Bt:t  the  armMice  pr.abl-r-d  J.-inan  to  withdraw  frrm  Manchcukv. - 
troops  which  had  been  s<=-nt  north  from  China.     A  drive  in  Cr.ina 

be-:an    at    cr.c.^— the    fir^t    msjcr    attack    m    many    m.---.hs with 

Chsnes.ha  as  the  objective,  and  Japanese  planes  fiercely  bcntx^i 
many  cities  with  the  idea  cf  terrcrizmg  the  Chinese  into  swalicw- 
iv.i:  pe.ice  term.s  The  fall  of  Ci.anesha  was  predicted,  althcueh  the 
city  was  nc  great  prize,  having  been  mos;ly  burned  bv  the  Chinese 
themselves  months  ago.  As  a  diversion,  the  Chinese  attacked  Jap- 
anese camscns  m  the  vicinity  cf  Hcng  Krne.  One  cf  the  greatest 
bat'les  of  the  entire  war — acccrdmg  to  the  Jap.\nese — wris  being 
fcugh:  along  the  Hankow-Canton  R^iilwav.  Chinese  planes  bombed 
the  Japanese  airfield  at   Hankow  for  the  firs:   time 

Chiang  Kai-shek,  speakmc  befcre  the  People's  Political  Council 
at  Chunrkm^.  declared:  "Tlie  European  war  will  m.\ke  us  fiah: 
Jap-m  with  greater  vigor  •  •  •  bur  present  mihtarv  streng.h. 
compared  with  that  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  is  more  than 
d  u'oled  •  •  •  Japan  has  exhausted  her  manpower  and  is 
alre.idy  cefe.'ited  ' 

The  council  called  upon  the  government  to  convene  the  national 
as-eembly  and  set  up  a  constitutional  regime  and  to  safe-gtiard  the 
rights  of  free  speech,  free  press,  and  assembly.  Chou  En-lai.  the 
Communist  leader,  flew  to  Moscow  to  confer'  with  Soviet  officials 
after  a  long  series  of  party  discussions  at  the  Communist  centor  in 
Yenan  There  were  reports  that  laree  bodies  of  Soviet  troops  had 
entered  the  far  western  province  of  Smkiang.  and  that  great'quan- 
ties  cf  Rus.-;ian  war  supplies  were  reaching  the  Chinese  Communist 
forces  It  was  also  im.plied  that  Moscow  might  be  seeking  a  foothold 
in  Afi:hani5tan  to  extend  Soviet  influence  in  the  middle  east  and 
on  the  northern  frontier  of  India. 

Fl'^ods  in  the  Yellow  River  Basin  and  drcucht  in  Shantung  cau.«;ed 
crcp  losses  and  threatened  25.000.000  people  with  bitter  suffering 
this  winter 

The  former  Premier  of  China.  Wang  Chinc-wel.  formed  a  "shadow 
cabinet"  and  went  on  arguing  with  his  lcs.ser  rivals,  the  puppets  of 
the  Peiping  and  Nanking  regimes.  Once  again  the  Japanese  hope- 
fully said  that  the  shrewd  old  war  lord  Wu  Pei-fu  was  about  to 
ccme  cut  of  retirement  and  lend  his  aid 

On  September  27  the  Chinese  Foreign  Minister.  Wang  Chung-hul, 
suggested  that  the  United  States  persuade  Japiiu  to  accept  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  as  mediator,  'because  it  is  to  Japan's  own  in- 
terest to  terminate  an  unprofitable  war  and  let  her  industries 
enjoy  the  benefit  which  the  European  war  will  yield  to  every 
neutral   in  a  position  to  supply  European  belligerents." 

In  Japan  the  national  mob/lization  act.  under  which  the  gov- 
ernment has  complete  power  over  the  economic  life  of  the  nation. 
w.^=  removed  from  the  partial  control  of  the  army  and  put  under 
the  Premier  nna  a  trade  ministry  was  created  to  expand  expi->rts 
and  increased  foreign  exchange  holdings  through  a  unified  policy. 
Admiral  Nomura  was  appointed  Foreign  Minister.  He  Is  regarded 
as  pro-Amer.can  and  the  choice  was  taken  as  an  effort  to  better 
relations  with  Washmeton.  The  British  military  attache.  Colonel 
Spear,  who  had  been  held  by  the  Japanese  at  Kalean  since  May 
2.S  was  released  at  Peipmg  en  September  8.  Toward  the  end  of 
the  month  n ports  went  out  from  Tokyo  that  the  Anglo-Japanese 
talks  interrupted  in  August,  would  scon  be  restmied.  and  that 
Japan  thought  Britain  was  now  more  ready  to  make  concessions. 
The  British  Empire  stood  at  bay.  "We'  have."  said  Winston 
Churchill,  "the  freely  given,  ardent  support  of  the  20.000  000  of 
Bri:i.-h  citizens  in  the  self-governing  dominions  of  Canada.  Aus- 
tralia. New  Zealand,  and  South  Africa.  We  have  the  heart  and 
moral  convictions  of  India  on  our  side."  Australia  and  New 
Z  aland  called  up  troops.  The  entire  Australian  wool  clip  was 
t.  ken  by  England  for  the  duration  cf  the  war,  as  well  as  all  sur- 
pluses of  Australian  dairy  products,  eggs,  meat,  and  canned  fruit, 
and  a  substantial  part  of  the  wheat  surplus  Palestine  Jews  volun- 
teered for  war  service  In  large  numbers.  Egvpt  went  on  a  full  war 
footing.  li-aq  broke  off  relations  with  Germany.  Amir  Abdullah 
of  Transjordania  pledged  his  support. 

India  was  obviously  torn  between  hatred  of  fa.scism  and  the 
recent  vote  of  the  congress  not  to  support  Britain  In  a  war.  Many 
of  the  Indian  princes  offered  their  loyalty  and  their  resources  to 
the  King-Emperor.  Gandhi  on  September  5  expressed  sympathy 
with  Britain  and  France  "from  a  purely  humanitarian  standpoint." 
On  the  26th.  Gandhi  was  called  In  by  the  viceroy  for  a  long  con- 
ference, on  which  he  reported  to  the  war  committee  of  the  con- 
gress on  October  2.  Jawaharlal  Nehru  and  Rajendra  Prasad,  presi- 
dent of  the  congress,  visited  the  viceroy  on  October  3  to  ask  for  a 
declaration  of  Britain's  war  alms. 

One  reading  between  the  lines  of  carefully  censored  despatches 
could  discern  that  a  momentous  struggle  'w.'as  going  on.  It  was 
PI)parent  that  the  working  com.mlttee  of  the  congress,  in  a  mani- 
festo, had  stressed  the  internal  issues  and  domestic  difficulties  of 
India,  and  that  "an  appeal  had  been  made  for  the  immediate 
creation  of  a  federal  organization  consisting  of  the  Princes,  Mos- 
lems, and  the  congress." 

The  Philippine  Assembly  was  called  Into  special  sersion  to  adopt 
emergency  war  measures.  In  a  heated  debate.  Jose  Romero  pro- 
posed postponement  of  independence.  The  majority  attacked  this 
view  as  "moral  cowardice,"  and  the  as.-embly  voted  by  53  to  7  to 
reaffirm  the  stand  for  independence  in  1946. 

A  fleet  of  American  patrol  planes  and  the  carrier  Langlcy  were 
shifted  from  Honolulu  to  Manila,  and  more  planes  and  ships  of 
the  Pacific  Fle^et  moved  from  the  California  coast  to  the  base  at 
Pearl  Harbor. 

The  conference  of  cotton-exporting  countries,  called  at  Washing- 
ton to  devise  control  of  world  production  and  distribution,  was  a 
failure   because  of  the  abnormal  conditions  produced  by  the  war. 


I 


An  elaborately  prrpar^-^  eii>edi:icn  for  scientific  Tesenrrh  !n  the 
waters  cf  the  south  P.5c:i:j  w:vs  ;iba.:-!dcn.xl  postpontnc  mdeinitelv 
the  cainmg  cf  usefxi!  kncv,::dce  ci  masnetisni.  weather,  cv^aa 
currents,  marine  bioicgy    earthcuakes   and  reclixry 

Netirrahty  w-as  prociam-.ed  by  the  United  States  on  S*rt<'mbor  5. 
and  Congress  was  called  into  special  sess.ion  to  consider  revision  cf 
the  neutrality  law.  and  particul.<u-ly  repeal  cf  the  embargo  on  shi;^- 
ment  cf  war  supplies  to  bell-i^cerijnts.  and  reinstatemert  c^f  the 
cash-and-cuTT  requirement  which  lnps>ed  in  Mav.  What  n\ay 
prove  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  debates  m  American  history  becan  In 
the  S?na:e  on  October  2  with  th.e  veteran  Senator  Borah' ins-siuig : 
"Let  s  st.<5y  cut  of  this  war.     It  is  not  cur  war' 

Twrnty-cne  foreign  mniL^ers  of  the  American  republic  met  %X 
Panama  to  plan  protection  against  the  European  war.  Ttiev  ai:r«>d 
to  ask  belligerents  not  to  jserfcrm  hostile  acts  or  to  seairh  or  seiye 
neutral  vessels  within  "the  continental  American  seas."  a  ssvfetv 
zone  around  both  continent*  up  to  the  Canadian  bc^rder,  covering 
the  steamship  lanes  used  m  inter-American  commerce  and  reach- 
ing out  as  far  in  one  place  as  the  Galapacos  Islands.  730  miles  off 
the  coast  cf  Ecuador. 

It  is  the  major  task  of  American  statesmanship  to  kee^  the  war 
away  from  this  hemisphere  The  United  States  partlcularjv  is  the 
only  English-speaking  nation  and  the  only  great  influential  nation 
that  is  still  free  of  censorship  and  cf  wartime  prejudices.  It  must 
remain  neutral  and  strong  and  clear-headed,  because  onlv  here  can 
the  aims  of  peace  tie  openly  discussed,  only  here  can  tlie  work  of 
making  peace  begin. 

R.  J.  W. 

Clothes  Make  the  Soldier 
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EDITORIAL   FROM   THE   BOSTON  POST 


Mrs.    ROGERS    of    Massachusetts.    Mr.    Speaker,    under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  tho  fol- 
lowing editorial  from  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  October  29: 
I  From  the  Boston  Sunday  Post  of  October  29,  1939] 

CLOTHKS     MAKE     THE     SOLDIER 

There  was  a  time,  nnd  It  seems  long  ago  now.  when  to  be  n  soldier 
was  to  be  a  grand  and  heroic  figure.  The  spirit  of  courage  and 
sacrifice  which  Is  the  common  characteristic  of  all  soldiers,  was 
then  reflected  in  the  uniform  a  man  wore.  From  the  horse-haired 
helmets  of  the  Roman  legionnaires  to  the  dress  uniforms  of  Euro- 
pean regiments,  each  article  of  military  attire  through  tlie  centuries 
has  been  designed  to  emphasize  and  to  articulate  the  impression 
that  here  Is  a  man  set  apart  from  the  ordinary  walks  of  life,  to 
serve  a  cause  so  high  that  either  death  or  glory  is  Its  reward. 

During  the  World  War  man  went  to  live  In  ravines  of  his  own 
making,  amid  the  mud  floods  of  Flanders,  and  there  were  thrown 
away  the  gleaming  helmets,  the  busbys,  the  sabers,  and  tlie  trap- 
pings of  5.000  years  cf  war. 

The  bands  put  away  their  Instruments  nnd  took  up  stn-tchers 
for  the  wounded.  Tlie  fla.Lis  were  furled.  Tlic  color  of  that  tawny, 
glutmotis  mud  was  used  for  the  uniforms  of  ours  nnd  others  of 
the  contending  armies.  The  mud  was  glorified  by  draping  It  over 
the  bodies  of  heroes;  a  dank,  mud-colonxl  sheen  permeated  the 
landscape  and  the  massive  lines  of  marching  troops. 

The  experts  of  the  armies  tested  the  colors  for  ca\mouflage  vnlue. 
The  Germans,  forever  attacking  out  of  the  east,  found  best  pro- 
tective coloring  in  the  hue  of  the  dead  gray  dawns  that  lightened 
the  horizons  at  their  rear,  during  the  mad  zero  hours. 

The  French,  most  of  them,  used  horizon  blue,  for  the  mud  color 
was  a  dismal  touch  to  the  fervent  Gallic  soul.  The  Foreign  Legion 
used  the  color  of  mud.  Many  French  regiments  gradually  changed 
to  mud  color  as  the  war  went  on.  TJie  British  nnd  the  Canadians 
and  the  Australians  were  all  dressed  like  mud;  the  mud  which 
seemed  to  crawl  out  of  the  trenches,  back  through  the  waste  areas 
which  quivered  with  the  Impact  of  the  shells,  back  across  the  still 
inhabited  fields,  to  the  mills  where  It  was  dyed  In  the  fibers  of 
the  wool. 

Dun  and  drab,  it  sapped  the  brilliance  of  human  nature  and  the 
glory  that  once  was  a  soldier's.  It  brutalized  the  already  inhuman 
character  of  the  whole  insane  scheme  of  war.  The  rough  texture, 
the  depressing  color,  the  aura  of  common  ugliness,  and  the  mis- 
shapen fit  of  the  shoddy  attire  sank  Into  the  despairing  souls  of  tho 
men  who  wore  the  uniforms.  Not  one  soldier  out  of  20  wns  fitted 
correctly,  not  one  out  of  50  felt  the  mighty  lift  to  the  spirit  that 
dashing  appearance  can  give. 

The  uniform  finally  achieved  a  sanctity  in  the  minds  of  all  of  us, 
because  we  made  it  golden  with  the  ardor  of  our  admiration  and 
appreciation.     But  when  the  Army  later  gathered  as  veterans  and 
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formed  the  American  Legion,  It  went  back  to  the  neat  blue  which 
is  the  traditional  unuorm  of  the  American  soldier.  The  marines 
returned  to  tht'ir  flashing  colors.  The  French  returned  to  the 
clean,  sweet  horizon  blue.  The  Germans  held  to  their  field-trray, 
but  a  lighter,  shining  gray.  The  British  regiments  restored  their 
kilr.s  and  bright  coats  and  metaLs. 

But  the  American  soldier  still  struggled  with  the  color  of  mud. 
The  men  who  wore,  loved,  and  were  proud  of  the  uniform  tailored  it 
with  infinite  care;  they  rubbed  regulations  raw  as  they  skirted  the 
uncompromising  details,  they  made  the  dark  buttons  gleam  like 
gems. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  feeling  that  the  Army  should  dress  up  again, 
the  men  in  command  ordered  a  gradual  return  to  blue.  People  be- 
gan to  see  certain  regulars  who  were  not  engagi^d  in  repairing 
leaky  barracks  roofs  on  work  details,  or  who  were  not  In  the  woods 
perfecting  the  C  C.  C.  wearing  the  dark  blue  blouses  and  light  blue 
trousers.     But  this  idea  has  not  lasted. 

Officers  who  studied  the  war  conditions  In  Spain  and  China  found 
that  the  men  at  the  front  are  content  In  baggy  suits,  looking  for 
all  the  world  like  the  overalls  worn  by  men  who  spend  their  days 
working  under  automobiles,  an  ideal  coverage  for  hard,  greasy  work. 
But  these  mechanics  change  their  attire  at  5  o'clock.  Not  so  the 
soldier. 

As  a  concession  to  something  of  the  former  glory  of  arms,  the 
brass  hats  in  Washington  decided  that  even  if  they  were  to  make  a 
soldier  a  more  shapeless  mass  than  ever  Ijefore,  they  would  change 
the  color.  So  they  had  the  new  suits  made  up  in  dark  blue  They 
experimented  with  them  at  various  pxjst.s.  The  other  day  they  sent 
word  to  the  Army  that  blue  would  not  do.  It  was  too  ca.sUy  di.^- 
cerned  by  enemy  eyes.  So  the  color  of  mud  Is  back,  staining  in  drab 
the  new  uniform.     New.  but  old. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  best  minds  of  our  military  tradi- 
tion are  in  that  establishment.  The  opinions  of  the  sidewalk 
generals  count  for  little.  When  fighting  Is  the  program,  or  when, 
as  now,  the  development  of  a  powerful  army  is  good  insurance 
against  trouble,  inevitably  the  Army  furnishes  the  leadership  and 
the  science  which  is  needed  to  guide  It. 

Tliese  leaders  in  peace  must  be  guided  by  practical  and  utili- 
tarian motives.  But  if  there  must  ever  and  forever  be  soldiers, 
why  mu.st  it  be  that  the  brief  moments  of  glory  and  adulation  — 
before  horror  and  death — cannot  be  clothed  in  the  traditional 
military  manner,  with  the  brightness  that  matches  the  courage 
that  America  expects  In  every  soldier  son? 

In  asking  for  permission  to  extend  my  remarks  by  insert- 
ing the  above  editorial,  I  find  myself  greatly  disturbed,  be- 
cause the  War  Departm.ent  has  changed  its  mind  about  put- 
ting the  Army  into  peacetime  blues.  At  this  time  such  a 
move  is  very  significant.  There  seems  tO/be  no  danger  of 
this  country  having  an  internal  war;  there  seems  not  the 
slightest  chance  of  any  foreign  country  invading  our  shores. 
Thus  the  only  interpretation  that  can  be  placed  upon  the 
action  is  that  our  soldiers  are  being  dressed  for  overseas 
duty.  I  have  followed  the  matter  very  closely,  for  I  felt  for 
a  long  time  our  Army  should  be  taken  out  of  the  wartime 
uniforms.  The  men  in  the  service  wanted  it.  There  is  an 
Army  fort  in  my  own  district,  and  I  have  heard  men  ask  if 
they  might  buy  their  own  blue  uniforms  in  order  to  get  out 
of  the  belligerent  khaki.  I  was  told  by  the  War  Department 
that  the  decision  had  been  made  to  put  the  men  into  blues. 
Now  that  this  has  been  changed  it  is  most  frightening. 


Support  for  the  Dies  Committee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30, 1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  R.  P.  HARMON 


Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
telegram  from  R.  P.  Harmon,  department  commander  of  the 
American  Legion,  relative  to  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee 
in  their  endeavor  to  suppress  un-American  activities: 

Watertown,  S.  Dak.,  October  26,  1939. 
Hon.  Pkancis  Case, 

Wa.-^hington.  D.  C: 
The   Associated  Press  reports   that   the  Dies  committee   Is  being 
criticized  for  publishing  names  of  those  on  Government  pay  roll  who 
hold  membership  la  communistic  and  affiliate  organizations. 


If  these  orfranizatlons  are  aprtrrep.'^lvrly  Amerlcnn  a?  claimed,  why 
are  they  not  proud  of  such  membership  as  ar-  members  of  the 
American  Lecion  and  other  patrv  tic  and  benevolent  ore;anizatlons? 
We  feel  rhe  Die.';  committee  .should  have  fullest  Rupp(jrt  from  our 
rcpresentativf  s  in  Ccui;resd  in  their  endtavur  to  suppress  un-Amer- 
ican activities. 

R   P    Harmon. 
Department  Commander.  American  Legion  of  South  Dakota. 


Housewives  and  Commercial  Users  Get  Department 
of  Ajj^riculture  Assurance  of  Unexcelled  Quality 
of  Beet  Sugar 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  D.  E    MONTGOMERY 


Mr.  CRAWFORD.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  high  quality  of  beet 

sugar,  long  acknowledged  in  the  sugar-beet-pioducing  areas 

i  throughout  the  whole  world  has  been  publicly  and  definitely 

!  confirmed  suitable  for  the  housewife  and  commercial  sugar 

users    by    the    consumers'    counsel    of    the    Department    of 

Agriculture. 

Through  years  of  scientific  progress  in  the  processing  and 
refining  of  beet  sugar 'by  those  who  operate  the  sugar-beet 
plants  of  the  United  States,  a  degree  of  purity  of  product  has 
been  attained  which  is  so  satisfactory  and  which  so  com- 
pletely meets  the  requirements  of  technical  uses  as  well  as  for 
home  cookmg  purposes  that  the  latest  statement  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  is  conclusive. 

In  an  effort  to  further  erase  from  the  minds  of  the  people 
the  stigma  placed  on  beet  sugar  by  interests  unfriendly  to 
the  industry,  I  took  occasion  on  October  13  this  year  to  pre- 
sent Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with  the  facts, 
and  at  that  time  I  quoted  from  Farmers  Bulletin  No,  1637, 
which  opens  with  the  very  positive  statement  that — 

Sucrose,  the  sugar  of  commerce  and  kitchen,  is  extracted  from 
the  ti.ssues  of  the  sugar  beet  and  the  sugarcane.  Whichever  plant  it 
comes  from,  the  product,  when  pure,  is  Identical  in  all  properties 
and  for  all  purposes. 

I  am  now  in  possession  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  D.  E.  Mont- 
gomery, Consumers'  Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, which  confirms  what  I  have  previously  said  about  the 
high  quality  of  beet  sugar,  and  in  his  letter  he  includes  such 
an  authoritative  statement  as — 

When  both  cane  and  beet  sugar  are  properly  refined,  there  Is  no 
need  for  any  distinction. 

And  still  another  statement  that — 

Cane  and  beet  pugar  are  chemically  Identical  except  for  traces 
of  Impurities  •  •  •  In  botli  cases  the  Impurities  amount  to 
a  small  fraction  of  1  percent. 

In  my  October  13  speech  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives I  pointed  out  that  a  serious  false  statement  appeared  in 
the  June  issue  of  Consumers'  Guide,  in  which  the  claim  was 
made  that  Federal  specifications  for  ice  cream  required  cane 
sugar.  At  that  time  I  pointed  out  by  reading  to  you  and  sub- 
mitting as  evidence  a  copy  of  the  Government's  ice-cream 
specifications,  which  make  no  reference  whatever  to  either 
beet  or  cane  sugar,  but  merely  use  the  word  "sugar." 

This  letter  I  hold  here  from  Mr.  Montgomery  admits  the 
Incorrectness  of  that  printed  statement.  I  am  glad  to  have 
his  frank  admis.sion  of  error  in  order  that  the  record  may  be 
kept  straight  and  that  hou-sewives  and  commercial  sugar  users 
may  know  the  truth. 

Mr.  Montgomery  states  that  "the  Consumers'  Guide  erred 
in  implying  that  only  cane  sugar  is  sucrose.  Actually,  both 
cane  and  beet  sugars  are  sucrose." 

He  has  termed  the  false  statement  in  the  arUcle  I  have 
condemned  as  an  "accidental  mistake"  and  has  assured  me 
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that  the  forthcoming  i.=;?uc  of  his  publication,  v.hich  is  a  Gov- 
ernment periodica!,  w:l]  carry  a  statement  of  correcnon. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  at  this  time  this  letter  from  Mr. 
Monicomery.  which  not  only  verifies  what  I  have  previously 
said  about  the  high  quaiity  of  bpct  sugar,  but  admits  the 
incorrectness  of  the  article  wliich  I  criticized.  H:s  letter 
follows : 

United  St.ates  DEP.^RTME^-T  of  AGRirrLTruE. 

AGRicT.-i,rL-R.\L  Aa.TfsTMEjrr  Adi::nistration. 

Wdifiington.  D   C.  October  17,  1939. 
Hon   Fred  L   Cr-^wford. 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mb.  Crawfxdrd:  A  most  unfortunate  and  regrettable  error 
which  appeared  in  the  June  issue  cf  the  Ccnfv.mers'  Guide,  a  putl.- 
caticn  of  this  OlSce.  has  led  you  and  o'hers  to  believe  that  there  is 
Intent  on  the  part  of  this  Office  to  injure  the  beet-^ucar  industry  of 
the  United  States  and  to  propa«jand:zc  un  behalf  of  competitive 
cane-sugar  interests. 

I  am  writing  to  assure  you  personally  and.  I  hcpe.  thrcueh  ycu 
those  interested  in  the  beet-sugar  industry  that  there  is  at)solutely 
:.o  loundation  for  such  a  belief. 

This  charge  of  intentional  misrepresentation  rests  solely  on  an 
error  of  fact  contained  in  two  paragraphs  appearing  in  an  article 
ent::led  "A  Quiz  on  Ice  Cream."     The  paragraphs  reiid: 

"Thi  Federal  Gcvernment's  buying  spccificaiims  require  that  ice 
crc.im  contain  at  least  12  percent  butu^rfat,  at  least  16  percent  of 
suc.'-t;se  (cane  sugar  i ,  and  not  more  than  one-half  cf  1  percent 
higli-srade  gelatin 

"n^.e  i:;sistence  on  cane  sugar  is  aimed  at  the  possible  substitu- 
tion of  other  kinds  of  sugar  fur  cano.  The  other  varieties  are  less 
sweet  than  sucrose  and  therefore  must  be  used  in  larger  amounts. 
Ice  cream  made  from  these  ether  sugars  must  be  ktpt  at  lower 
temperatures." 

I  wHi.t  to  make  clear,  first  of  all.  that  the  Federal  Government's 
Ice-cream  .■•pcritication  does  not,  as  our  jjarcntheTical  msrrtion  cf 
"cane  su^'ar  '  implies,  define  sucrose  as  cane  succor.  Ncr  does  it 
define  sucrose  m  any  way.  Our  insertion  of  "cane  sugar"  was 
Incorrect      The  second  j^aragraph  should  be  rephrased  to  read: 

"Sugars  which  are  less  svv-ect  than  sucrose  obviously  must  be  used 
in  larger  rmi  -unts  and  ice  cream  made  from  such  sugars  must  be 
kept  at  lower  temperatures." 

The  Federal  specification  for  ice  cream,  eflective  as  cf  the  date 
this  article  was  published,  and  still  in  eSect  calls  for  "sugar  solids 
(sucrose*  '  I  am  informed  that  a  revision  of  this  specification  lias 
been  ilrawn  up  but  not  yet  ufficially  pr(,mulk;ated,  and  that  it  modi- 
fies the  stigar  requ.iements  lor  frozen  des.serts.  In  the  case  of  ice 
creams,  the  piopo.'-ed  sjr-r iflcatmn  will  call  merely  for  a  certa.n 
percentaee  of  "sugar":  in  the  ca.'^e  of  sherbets  and  ices,  it  will  call 
for  "furroe  and  cr  ttl.er  approved  ed'.ble  .'■ug..rs  "  As  to  what  are 
"other  apprc\ed  edible  sugars."  the  Federal  specification  does  iiot 
say.  The  usual  practice  is  for  the  FYdcral  Specifications  EL\e:ut'.ve 
Committee  to  accept  the  Judgment  ol  the  Focd  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration in  such  matters,  TliiS  Administration  has  always  taken 
the  pasiticn  that  beet  and  cane  sugars  alike  qualify  for  ice-cream 
standards  and  alstj  other  edible  sugars  may  be  Desirable  sweetening 
agents. 

The  article  appearing  in  the  Consumers"  Guide  erred  in  implying 
that  only  cane  siuar  is  sucrose  Actually  both  cane  and  beet  stigars 
are  sucrose  As  one  well-rcco:;nizcd  authority  states:  "Cane  and 
beet  sugar  are  chemically  identical,  except  for  traces  of  impuri- 
ties •  •  •  in  both  cases  the  inipurities  amount  to  a  small 
fraction  of  1  percent."  He  gi^es  on  to  say:  "When  both  can^  and 
beet  sucar  are  properly  refined,  there  is  no  need  for  any  distinc- 
ticr.  "  The  same  authority  reemphaslzes  the  interchangeabliity  of 
these  sugars  by  saying  an  ice-cream  manufacturer  may  use  beet 
sugar  "with  the  positive  assurance  that  his  ice  cream  will  not  be 
inferior  in  any  way"  (See  Theory  and  Practice  of  Ice-Cream 
Making,  by  Hugo  S   Somner.  2d  ed  .  1935,  p.  399  ) 

We  claim  no  infallibility,  but  we  do  make  a  Ptrenuou":  effort  to 
check  and  countercheck  the  accuracy  of  statements  appearing  in 
the  Consumers  Guide  in  advance  of  publication.  On  the  whole.  I 
feel  that  the  staff  of  Consumeis'  Guide  does  a  remarkably  good  job 
of  translatint;  technical  material  into  interesting  and  accurate  read- 
ing matter  for  consumers.  Our  aim  is  to  provide  consumers  with 
Unbiased  and  objective  information  which  will  enable  them  to  buy 
wisely,  economically,  and  intelligently.  Since  this  is  the  case  we 
can  have  no  interest  whatsoever  in  promoting  the  sale  of  one 
product  over  another. 

I  am  aware,  as,  of  course,  you  are,  that  unintentional  errors  of 
fact  may  do  as  much  injury  as  intentional  deception.  When  they 
occur  the  remedy  Is  to  make  frank  admission  of  error.  This  the 
Consumers'  Guide  will  do.  A  forthcoming  issue  will  carry  a 
statement  of  correction.     A  copy  of  this  will  be  sent  you. 

Since  the  accidental  mistake  in  the  Consumers'  Guide  was  made 
an  occasion  for  criticism  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  I  shall  appre- 
ciate it  if  you  will  do  me  the  courtesy  of  inserting  this  letter  into 
the  Congressional  Record. 
Very  truly  yours. 

D,  E.  Montgomery, 
Consmners'  Counsel. 

This  should  conclusively  prove  to  the  American  housewife 
and  to  those  using  sugar  commercially  that  we  have  here  in 
America  an  industry  of  which  we  may  be  proud  and  a  branch 


of  farming  producing  beets  for  sugar  and  greatly  contributing 
to  our  national  defense. 

As  the  farmicr  prospers,  so  tends  the  Nation  to  prosper, 
and  Americans  interested  in  our  national  well-being  will  act 
wisely  in  giving  due  consideration  to  the  domestic  beet -sugar 
industry. 

Peace  Assured  Through  Senate  Neutrality 
Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF  KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON    KEY*  PITTMAN,  OF  NE\^ADA 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  very  able  address  delivered 
last  evening  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  I  Mr.  Pittman],  on  pending  neutrality 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  cf  the  radio  audience  cf  America, 
through  the  invitation  and  courtesy  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star.  I  have  this  opportunity  of  submitting  to  you  my 
opinion  as  to  the  character  and  effect  of  th?  peace  legislation 
just  passed  by  the  United  States  Senate,  and  which  I  have  no 
doubt  will  pass  the  House  of  Representatives  this  week  and  be 
signed  by  the  President. 

Sixty-three  Senators  voted  for  the  passage  of  the  act,  while  30 
Senators  voted  again=;t  its  passage.  The  act.  in  my  opinion,  elimi- 
nates every  reasonable  possibility  of  a  recurrence  in  this  war 
and  in  future  wars  of  incidents  and  controversies  which  Icrced 
us  into  the  World  War.  It  enables  cur  Government  to  iafegu.ird 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  the  peace  of  our  country.  This 
opinion  is  concurred  in  by  at  least  63  peace-loving,  patriotic 
Senators,  I  say  "by  at  least  63'  because  I  believe  that  all.  or 
nearly  all,  of  the  30  Senators  whj  voted  against  the  act  realize 
that  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  will  do  more  to  keep  us  out 
of  ih;s  and  future  wars  than  any  legislation  we  could  possibly 
enact,  and  that  they  would  have  voted  lor  the  act  but  for  the 
fact  that  m  their  public  sijecches  and  statements  th?y  had  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  greatly  exaggerated  the  imiportance  of 
the  embargo  law  and  its  neces^ity  to  the  peace  of  our  country. 

When  the  former  cash-and-carry  law  was  before  the  Senate  In 
1937.  63  Ser.ators  voted  for  its  passage,  while  only  6  voted  In  the 
negative.  The  law  expired  by  its  own  terms  May  1  cf  this  year. 
There  Is  today  no  cash-and-carry  law  upon  cur  statute  books. 

Tlie  cash-and-carry  law  of  1937.  while  requiring  belligerents  to 
pay  in  cash  as  a  general  proposition,  contained  a  proviso  which 
granted  to  the  President  the  di.-creticn  to  permit  short-time 
credits  to  belligerents.  The  act  that  passed  the  Senate  on  Friday 
strikes  out  that  provision  and  makes  the  cash  requirement  man- 
datory. Tlie  cash-and-carry  law  of  1937  made  it  lawful  for  our 
American  vessels  to  engage  in  commerce  with  belligerents.  It  is 
true  that  under  such  law  there  were  restrictions  as  to  the  carry- 
ing of  certain  kinds  of  goods.  Tlie  fact  remains,  however,  that 
under  such  old  law  our  ve-:sels  were  permitted  to  carry  goods  to 
the  belligerents  of  the  character  that  caused  the  submarining  of 
our  merchant  vessels  in  1917  with  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  our 
seamen. 

The  carry  provisions  of  the  cash-and-carry  law  as  enacted  last 
Friday  by  the  Senate  absolutely  make  it  unlawful  for  our  American 
vessels  to  engage  in  commerce  with  belligerents  wherever  war  ex- 
ists, or  wherever  there  is  any  danger  of  the  destruction  of  the  lives 
of  our  citizens  on  board  our  merchant  vessels.  The  act  passed  by 
the  Senate  imposes  heavy  penalties  for  the  violation  of  the  cash- 
and-carry  provisions.  Such  penahies  not  only  apply  to  the  vessel  but 
to  the  owners  of  the  vessel  and  the  officers  and  directors  of  any 
corporation  that  owns  or  operates  the  vessel.  The  penalty  pro- 
vision provides  for  a  fine  of  not  exceeding  $50,000  or  Incarceration 
In  the  penitentiary  for  not  exceeding  5  years.  The  penalty  in  the 
old  law  was  merely  nominal  and  was  an  Inducement  to  Its  violation. 

You  must  remember  that  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  law  of 
1937,  now  existing,  and  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  old 
law,  which  expired  on  May  1.  1939.  apply  and  applied  only  to  warring 
powers.  It  IS  true  that  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  act 
passed  by  the  Senate  al.=--o  deal  with  belligerents  alone.  It  was 
obviously  necessary,  therefore,  to  protect  the  lives  of  our  seamen 
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on  our  merchant  vessels  even  In  carrying  on  commerce  with  neu- 
tral-s.  If  the  v.arrini?  powers  should  proceed  to  destroy  such  mer- 
chant vessels  wilhout  noijce  and  the  lives  of  the  seamen  on  board, 
even  though  such  merchant  vessels  were  engaging  in  commerce 
with  neutrals. 

So,  therefore,  a  provision  was  Included  in  the  act  passed  by  the 
Senate  entiUed  "Combat  Area.-;  "  It  du-ect=;  tl»at  when  iho  Presi- 
dent shall  "find  that  the  protection  of  citr/.ens  of  the  Uiuted  States 
so  reciuires.  he  shall,  by  proclamation,  define  combat  areas,  and 
thereafter  it  shall  be  unlawful  •  »  •  fm-  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  or  any  American  vessel  to  proceed  into  or  through 
any  such  combat  area." 

That  1.S  one  of  the  most  important  provisions  Incorporated  in 
the  law.  It  was  nor  incorporated  in  the  act  of  1937  and  is  not  the 
law  today.  This  provision  may  not  have  to  be  used.  Its  use  would 
have  bcvn  necessary,  however,  during  the  submarining  of  our 
merchant  ve.-^sfls  by  Germany  in  1917.  because  most  of  such  vessels 
so  destroyed  were  not  engaged  in  commerce  with  belligerents  but 
with  neutrals.  If  the  same  situation  should  arise  In  thLs  war  as 
aro.-e  in  March  1917.  there  would  be  only  one  way  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  .•^rainen  against  destruction,  and  that  would  be  by 
de;~iL'nating  such  areiis  of  destruction  as  combat  areas  and  pro- 
hibitin-^  our  inerc!;ant  ves^-^el-  from  enterin;;  such  areas. 

As  I  .said  bef>re.  it  may  not  be  necessary  to  estabh.-h  combat 
areas.  The  old  law — which  is  the  existing  law — prohibits  our  mer- 
chant ve.sseLs  from  arming  if  engaged  in  commerce  with  beiliger- 
f-nts.  Tliat  law  was  not  cuRiclent.  A  submarine  could  not  know 
whether  our  merchant  ve.^sel  was  carrying  eoods  to  a  belligerent  or 
a  neutral  until  it  searched  tlic  ship.  Th..'  submarine  claimed  it 
cculd  not  search  a  ship  that  might  be  armed  for  defense  because 
the  d,inger  of  tlie  destruction  <  f  the  submarine  v.a;  too  great. 
The  law  pa.- sod  by  the  Senate  makes  it  unlawful  for  oiu-  merchant 
ve^^st  Is  to  arm  at  all  If  engng'd  in  foreign  commerce-  Tliat  in- 
cludes commerce  with  neutrals  as  well  as  belligerents  Every 
American  vei^se!  that  departs  for  any  of  our  ports  can  be  identified 
EG  that  the  belligerent  powers  will  know  that  it  is  an  American 
vessel:  th.it  it  is  not  armed;  and  that  it  will  .^tibmit  to  visit,  .search, 
and.  If  necessary,  seizure  In  accordance  with  internaMonal  law 

Under  such  law  there  will  be  no  excuss  for  the  submarining  or 
destruction  of  an  American  merchant  vessel  withciu  notice  and 
without  giving  an  opportunity  for  the  pre.servaticn  of  the  lives  on 
board  such  ve'^.sel.  It  is  true  that  the  belligerent,  upon  searching 
the  ves.'^o'.  may  find  contraband,  and  may  condemn  both  the  ship 
and  the  cargo,  but  the  live.-^  of  those  on  board  w.ll  be  preserved. 
The  que.tnn  of  the  legality  of  such  ccndemna'-icn  can  be  tested 
in  nri/.e  courts,  either  during  or  after  the  war  Such  condemnation 
may  arouse  the  indignation  of  our  citizens,  but  certainly  not  to 
such  a  degre*^  as  to  cau.se  them  to  consider  war. 

On  the  o'her  hand,  if  the  lives  of  our  citizens  on  board  our 
merchant  ve"s;is  are  destroyed  without  notice  and  without  oppor- 
tunity to  escapie.  then  It  will  he  necess,iry  for  the  President  to 
establish  the  combat  area  as  provided  in  theact. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  if  the  act  had  been  defeated  in  the 
Senate,  or  it  it  is  defeated  in  the  Hou-=;e  of  Representatives,  that 
then  there  will  be  no  cash-and-carry  law  or  any  corabat-area  law 
on  cur  statute  books  If  the  act  is  defeated,  then  our  vesse's  can 
legally  engage  m  commerce  with  warring  powers  as  they  did  in 
1917.  and  can  carry  guns  for  defense  while  engaged  in  commerce 
wifh  neutrals  adjacent  to  belligerents,  and  these  vessels  will  be 
sunk,  in  all  probability,  as  they  were  sunk  in  1917.  And  the  lives 
of  cur  .seamen  will  be  lost,  and  cur  people  will  become  excited. 
Indignant,  angry,  hysterical,  and  violent,  and  they  may  demand 
•war.  as  they  did  in  1917 

It  was  not  the  loss  of  money  or  the  Illegal  destruction  of  our 
property  that  inflamed  the  minds  of  our  citizens  and  engendered 
th-  uncontrollable  spirit  of  war  in  1917.  For  over  2  years  we  bore 
the  Illegal  destruction  of  our  property  without  threat  of  war,  Whil? 
cur  people  unqualifiedly  condemned,  with  righteous  indignation, 
the  Illegal  and  inhuman  sinking  of  the  Lusitavia  without  notice! 
resultu-'.g  in  the  great  loss  of  life,  Including  the  lives  of  128  of  our 
citiix'hs,  our  Government,  realizing  the  horrors  of  war  and  lonsing 
for  peace,  did  not  declare  war  then,  as  urged  by  Theodore  Roose- 
velt, because  our  citizens  were  not  without  blame.  The  Lif^itanm 
was  a  Bnnsh  ship.  It  was  sailing  from  the  United  States  to  Great 
Britain  It  was  carrying  contraband  of  war  to  German's  enemv. 
Germany  had  warned  American  citizens  before  the  Liuhtania 
sailed  t<i  keep  off  the  ship  It  is  true  that  our  citizens,  under  in- 
ternational law.  had  a  legal  right  to  travel  upon  such  ship.  During 
over  2  years  others  of  our  citizens  last  their  lives  on  belligerent 
ves.^els,  but  there  was  no  necessity  for  their  being  upon  such 
vessels,  and  they  had  been  warned  by  our  Government  of  the 
danger. 

It  is  now  made  unlawfvil  for  oxir  citizens  to  travel  upon  bel- 
ligerent vessels. 

I  do  not  recite  these  facts  In  Justification  of  the  brutal  sub- 
marining of  pas.senger  vessels  without  opportunity  for  the  preser-  ' 
vation  of  the  lives  of  those  on  board.  I  recall  to  your  mind  these 
fac.s  -^o  emphasize  the  absurdity  of  the  slanderous  charge  that  our 
Government  was  Influenced  by  munition  makers  or  bankers  or  by 
los<  of  property  or  the  danger  of  lost  moneys  loaned  to  the 
belligerents.  j 

Certainly  when  we  restrained  ourselves,  even  In  such  conditions,  j 
we  could  not  have  been  influenced  to  war  becau&e  of  tiie  mere  loss  ; 
oX  property,  | 


Then  the  question  naturally  arises,  What  acts  did  force  vis  Into 
the  war?  Tlie  answer  is  definite  and  certain.  It  was  the  unlimited 
submarine  warfare  conducted  by  the  Gt-.m.an  Government  r.gaui'-t 
our  neutral  commerce  and  cur  merchant  ve.-.sels  m  March  and 
April  1917  From  March  12  until  April  4  the  Germans  .submarined 
and  .sank  0  of  our  merchant  ves,se!s  on  the  high  seas  withou:  notice 
resulung  in   the  loss  of  lives  of  63  American  seamen. 

These  vessels  were  not  sunk  upon  the  e.\cute  that  they  were 
carrying  amis  and  ammunition  No  such  protest  was  ever  miidc 
by  Germany.  No  American  vessel  was  sunk  for  any  such  allesad 
cause.  They  were  sunk  becau.«e  they  could  legally  carry  anythmg 
to  Germany's  enemy.  Germany  was  fighting  just  as  fiercely  to 
prevent  wheat,  cotton,  iion,  steel,  copper,  aiid  other  raw  mateiials, 
not  now  included  on  the  embargo  list,  fr^'ni  rt  aching  her  enemy 
as  she  was  to  stop  the  delivery  of  arms  and  ammunition. 

If  our  embargo  law  had  been  en  our  statut"  books  and  In  effect 
during  the  World  War.  would  It  have  prevented  Germany  from 
submarining  our  merchant  vessels  in  1917?  Obviou.'.!y,  It  would 
n(5t.  Would  thi-  Embargo  Act  have  any  effect  during  this  war? 
Certainly  not.  Then  how  will  the  embargo  on  arms  and  Rmmuni- 
tion  even  tend  to  save  the  lives  of  our  seamen,  when  our  vessels 
can  carry  everything  else  to  belligerents? 

If  the  act  that  pas.sed  the  Senate  passes  the  House,  then  no  go  ds 
can  be  carried  by  American  vessels  to  belhg-rents  in  the  war°arra. 
We  have  got  to  save  the  lives  of  our  citizens  from  d,  structlcn  by 
warring  powers  by  keeping  them  off  bellig'-rrnt  vessels,  and  by 
preventing  our  own  ve-.sels  from  trading  with  .'^uch  bell'gen  nts.  or 
going  into  combat  area-*  Unless  this  is  done  it  is  probable  thVt  we 
will  he  dragccd  into  the  prf.sent  and  fu^Mre  wars  If  the  S;■.^ate 
act  passes  the  House  and  becomes  law  tlvre  nei  d  be  little  fear  for 
the  lives  of  our  citizens  or  the  peace  of  our  country. 

Is  there  any  Intelligent,  ptace-loving  patriotic  citizen  who  would 
be  willing  to  see  such  act  defeated  by  reason  cf  leaving  cut  the 
imtar^ro  provisions,  or  for  anv  other  e>:cu>e  whatsoever?  Doe.  not 
every  intell.gent  citizen  know  that  tmr  first  duty  is  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  citizens  from  destruction  by  warring  power-,,  and  that 
the  most  effective  way  to  accomipli^h  this  is  to  keep  our  citiz-ns  off 
cf  belligerent  sh.ps  and  out  of  comlat  area;;,  and  to  piot-'ct  the 
lives  of  our  .^camen  by  keeping  otir  Amrr,can  vcsoci.-,  fr>.m  trading 
with  bcliigcrenLs  and  from  entering  ccm'oat  area.-,''  I.-  this  not  the 
surest  way  to  keep  out  of  war''  If  this  be  sG--a!id  I  know  that  ail 
thinking  citizens  will  admit  it  is  so.  unless  they  are  Cjufu.-fd  by 
misleading  and  illogical  arguments  and  iippeals  to  groundleb;;  fear— 
they  will  pray  for  the  enactment  of  the  St  na»e  art. 

Tliose  who  will  have  the  Embargo  Act  or  nothing,  present  three 
main  arguments: 

( 1 1  That  it  is  unneutral  for  our  Goveinmeut  to  change  the  law 
during  war; 

(2  I  That  it  i<=  inhuman  to  furnish  weapons  for  the  mass  murder 
of  people  by  warring  powers;  and 

(31  That  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  law  constitutes  intervention 
in  the  present  war,  and  Is  the  first  step  that  will  inevitably  lead 
us  into  the  war 

Now,  let  us  calmly  consider  these  arguments. 

It  is  the  overwhelming  opinion  of  International  lawyers  that  the 
chanite  in  a  domestic  law  of  a  neutral  even  aftf^r  Witr  has  arisen 
is  not  unneutral  if  in  its  changed  form  it  operates  equally  as 
between  the  belligerents.  A  neutral  may,  according  to  the  best 
Interpretation  of  International  law,  enact  any  law  that  It  defm.s 
essential  for  the  protection  cf  its  citizens  and  for  the  protection 
of  its  peace,  without  regard  to  its  effect  on  bclllgcients. 

Much  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  of  the  63  Senators  who 
voted  to  repeal  the  embargo  law  voted  for  it  m  1935  and  1937  I 
Introduced  the  acts,  both  in  1935  and  in  ld37.  and  supported  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  I  believed  then  that  it  might  have  a 
deterrent  effect  on  war.  It  has  become  obvious  that  that  conjec- 
ture was  erroneous.  I  believe  then  that  l:  could  be  administered 
equally  and  justly  as  between  all  belii'^erents.  Subsequent  events 
have  proven  conclusively  to  my  mind  that  I  was  in  error  as  to  such 
conclusion.  The  Impossibility  of  admin.stering  the  law  Justly  was 
demonstrated  in  the  conflict  between  Jajian  and  China.  China, 
having  no  munition  works,  had  to  have  the  manufactured  arms 
and  ammunition.  Japan,  having  viu^t  munition  works  and  ample 
cheap  labor,  preferred  to  acquire  Aixd  did  acquire  the  raw  mate- 
rials out  of  which  arms  and  ammunition  were  made.  The  Em- 
bargo Act  did  not  include  In  Its  list  raw  materials.  Had  the 
embargo  been  placed  upon  Japan  and  China.  Japan  could  have 
gotten  everything  she  needed,  while  China  would  have  been  de- 
prived of  getting  the  only  thing  she  could  use — that  is,  arms  and 
ammunition 

And  then  the  war  broke  out  between  Great  Britain,  FYance,  and 
Poland  on  the  one  side  and  Germany  on  the  other.  The  Presi- 
dent, under  the  existing  law,  put  In  force  and  effect  the  Embargo 
Act  against  such  warring  powers.  The  act  absolutely  prevents 
France  and  Great  Britain  from  obtaining  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  from  us.  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
obtain  unlimited  quantities  of  our  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  through  Russia,  Italy.  Rumania,  or  any  other  neutral 
European  power.  Russia  is  neutral.  Italy  Is  neutral.  They  can 
obtain  all  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  they 
desire  from  the  United  States  because  the  law  only  apphes  to 
belligerents,  and  Buch  countries  are  not  belligerents  but  u:e 
neutrals. 
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Tlie  distinmi.^hed  Senator  from  Idal:o  !r.  his  ccllrqny  with  me  at 
the  time  of  his  .speech  on  October  2.  stated  that  Italy  !<;  m  aillr-e 
With  Gfrm.any,  anci  that  onr  aims,  ammunition,  and  impie^Ve--  s 
of  war  should  not  be  permifed  to  ct  to  Italv  I  then  cr-'led  Vo  '^^s 
Bttmtlcn  the  fact  that  the  law  orAx  r-pphes  to  belUrerent^  and 
unless  the  law  is  changed  ve  cannri  place  the  embarco  a^-air-t 
Italy 

Russia  has  a  mutual-aid  treaty  with  Gcrmr.rv.  and  yet  Russ  a 
under  the  law— and  no  ore  has  offered  any  amtndmert"  to  change 
the  law — can  obtain  all  of  the  arnis.  an-;munluon.  and  imp'ement': 
of  war  she  desires  There  is  no  way  that  the  United  States*  can 
prevent  such  ami;,  ammun.ition.  and  imnienituts  of  war  from  >-i  •-- 
into  Germany  through  Italy  and  Russia.' or  e\en  through  Rum'l^nia" 
which  Germany  dcmnntes 

I  could  not  have  anticip.ited  s'l-h  a  condition  at  t^-.e  time  that 
I  voted  for  the  Eribareo  Ac:  At  the  tinie  I  voted  for  it  I  thoug-n 
It  rcmlcl  be  .sdnn.Mrtered  Justly.  New  I  knew  that  it  cannot  if 
we  cn.ictcd  a  law  which  at  the  time  we  be'.i.-v--d  Just,  and  after- 
waT!  we  discover  that  it  is  unjust,  we  should  repeal  it. 

Tliere  is  still  another  crave  injustice  in  the  Emharco  Act  It 
permits  a  country  like  Ru.s.-;ia  to  arm  to  the  hil*  thrcuch  th?  pur- 
chase cf  arm":,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  from" the  Un.ted 
States,  and  then,  wh^n  prepar-d.  prever.t  countries  like  Finland. 
E-tonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  from  pr.^pr.ring  for  defense  by  simply 
sr.rtinc  war  a.^-aln.st  th-:m.  When  '^he  start.-^'  war  aeainst  tium  the 
Enibaru'o  Acx  goes  into  effect  a-^  to  all  of  them. 

Now  as  to  the  seccrd  areumfnt:  thrit  is.  that  it  1=  inhtiman  to 
permit  arms  sn  1  ammunrion  to  be  r.\p3rt<>d  to  bellireients. 

Hew  any  citizen  can  srpport  such  argument  so  lone  ns  his 
Government  pernnts  its  ciii.-ens  to  furnish  to  warnne  powers  the 
scrap  iron  that  m.^.kes  th-  bnmb.  and  the  cascline  that  runs  the 
airplane  that  drops  the  bomb,  Is  beyond  m.v'lmairination. 


cf  the  cmbarco 


Now  as  to  the  third  one.  n..mely,  that  the  rep. 
constitutes  an   int.  r'.ention 

It  is  not  seriously  denied  that  pa.sslng  the  law  would  not  be  an 
Intervention,   and.   ther'^fcrc.   it    is   difficult   to   see   how   havint;   no 


domestic  Inw  wotilrj   be  intirvent 


icn.     Under  the  international  law 


a-  it  has  existed  from  time  imniem'^rial,  it  is  not  unneutral  for  a 
neutral  f^o\ernment  to  permit  helUgerent  governments  to  pur- 
chase arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  in  its  country. 
cr  tn  purchase  any  o'her  kind  cf  material  In  fact,  the  great 
^^nters  on  interratlonal  law  have  contended  that  such  was  the  cnly 
£Tfe  way  to  be  neutral.  All  writer-  on  international  law  arree  that 
r.o  change  in  the  dcmestic  law  is  tmneutral  if  it  bears  equally  upon 
the  belliL-erent-  I  believe  that  I  have  shown  that  the  law  at  present 
rprntos  uiirqually  and  injures  France  and  Great  Britain  and  aid.s 
Germany  I  thi:  k  It  is  obvious  that  if  we  have  no  embartro  law 
botli  belligerents  will  obtain  equally  our  arm.-,  ammunition,  and 
implements  cf  war. 

We  hear  it  reiterated  that  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  will  be  the 
firs-  step  inward  war.  I  contend  that  it  will  b<_-  the  first  step  away 
frcm  war.  becau-se  It  is  the  only  act  on  our  books  that  will  subject 
us  to  taking  sides,  thus  arousing  'he  hatred  of  people. 

It  has  been  said  that  If  we  repeal  the  Fmb.irgo  Act  that.  th"n, 
next  wo  will  repeal  the  cash  provisions  of  tlie  act  and  extend  un- 
limited credit,  and  that.  then,  wlien  Great  Britain  and  France  have 
exhausted  their  securities,  we  will  give  them  more  credit  without 
B^'MT'.ty  and  that,  then,  it  appearing  th.at  Great  Britain  can't  win 
and  can't  pay  her  debts  unless  we  send  .^oldiers  over  to  help  win 
the  war.  that  we  will  send  soldiers  over  to  helo  them  win  the  war. 

That  i>rgument  might  be  d<  ncunccd  as  the' height  of  absurditv 
If  it  were  not  pitiable  in  that  it  brands  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  Congres"  of  the  United  S'ates  as  weak,  pusillanimous  indi- 
viduals who  have  not  sufficient  will  power  to  do  what  is  right  tcday 
fir  fi  ar  tliey  will  do  what  1^  wrong  tomorrow.  It  brands' the  ma- 
J'  niy  of  the  Members  of  Congress  as  inhuman,  as  men  and  women 
who  would  be  willing  to  sacrifice  the  lives  of  thousands,  possibly 
million^,  of  our  boys  to  save  some  money. 

The  only  excuse  for  such  arguments  Is  to  blind  the  reason  of  our 
citizens  and  to  infiuencc  them  against  an  American  law — the 
Ptrmi-est  law  we  could  po'.sibly  enact — to  preserve  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  k»ep  us  out  of  wnr.  They  have  attempted  to  arouse  the 
animosity  of  seme  of  our  citizens  against  Great  Britain.  I  hold  no 
brief  for  Great  Britain.  I  am  seeking  solely,  and  as  intensely  as  I 
ever  performed  any  act  In  my  life,  to  preserve  the  lives  of  our 
citizens  and  to  make  It  possible  for  the  United  States  to  keep  out 
of  this  war. 

In  commenting  tipon  my  aiT^wer  to  Colonel  Lindberfth's  last 
spcet  h.  a  newspaper  published  that  "Pittm.^n  drops  the  mask  which 
adirinistrators  and  leaders  have  employed — the  ma'^k  that  repeal 
cf  the  embargo  will  make  us  more  neutral.  He  savs  the  major 
object  of  repeal  is  to  help  England  and  Fiance."  This  is  the  char- 
acter of  unmitigated  falsehood  that  is  published  to  accomplish 
base  deception. 

It  Is  intimated  that  the  6.1  Senators  who  voted  for  the  Senate 
bill  are  under  the  direction  and  domination  of  the  statesmen  of 
Great  Britain.  There  Is  absolutely  no  foundation  for  any  such 
statement.  Those  that  charge  this  seem  totally  oblivious  to  the 
frtct^  that  the  German  press  have  had  their  pictures  in  many  issues 
and  have  praised  them  to  the  skies  as  patriots.  They  seem  oblivious 
to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  bund  in  this  country  has  admitted 
that  he  has  engaged  in  propaganda  against  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo. They  .seem  oblivious  to  the  fact  that  the  press  of  Russia  Is 
condemning  the  63  Senators  who  voted  for  the  act  as  traitors  to 
the'r  country,  while  praising  those  Senators  who  felt  that  we  should 
retain  the  Embargo  Act. 


No;  the  30  Senators  who  voted  to  retain  the  Embarcw  AC  are 
able,  f^mcere.  and  i^tnotic  men  and  have  n..-t  be^'n  influence .i  bv  any 
prcpaganda.  nor  Lnve  those  who  voted  for  the  cash  and  carrv  nnd 
the  repe.al  of  the  Embargo  Act  been  influenced  by  any  propagan.ia. 

We  are  all  seeking  the  same  end.  and  'hat  is  'c  preserve  the  peace 
of  our  country  and  protect  the  lives  of  our  citizens  and  to  keep  out 
cf  war.     \\e  are  all  cictcrm.ned  lo  accoa.plish  tiiese  ends. 


Neutrality  Joint  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  KING 

OF  I  T.\H 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UXTTED  STATES 
Tuesday.  Oclohcr  31.  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON    CARTER   GL,ASS.   OP  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  the  able  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia  I  Mr.  Gl.»sS'.  who.  unfortunately,  has  been  indis- 
posed for  some  time,  was  unable  to  be  present  when  the  final 
vote  wa.s  taken  in  the  Senate  en  the  so-called  neutrality  joint 
rcsclution.  He  has.  however,  prepared  a  strong  statement 
expressing  his  viev,-s  respecting  the  proposed  legislation.  I 
ask  that  his  statement  may  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  30.  1939] 
Glass  Sees  Hitler  Sole   UNrrED  States   W.\r   Peril — Senator.   Ill 
IN    Bed.    Sats    Congress    Only    Has    Power    to    T.kke    Us    Into 
Conflict 

Washington.  October  29 — Senator  Carter  Gla.'s  said  today  that 
only  one  person  could  pet  the  United  Stat<»s  into  the  war— "this 
wretched  creature.  "  Adolf   Hitler. 

The  elderly  'Virginia  Demociat  declared  it  was  "the  sheerest 
drivel  "  to  say  that  the  President  could  involve  this  country  in  a 
foreign  conflict.  Sayinj  that  only  Congress  has  the  power  to 
declare  war.  he  added : 

"The  only  person  who  may  drag  this  Nation  Into  war  is  Hitler. 
His  pledged  word  is  not  worth  a  thrlp.  He  is  a  fervent  believer 
In  the  immoral  Machiavellian  doctrine  of  the  end  Justifying  the 
means,  however  vile  the  end  may  be. 

"He  has  repeatedly  lied  as  to  his  purposes  since  the  deplorable 
Munich  conference,  and  it  may  confidently  be  expected  that  under 
his  wretched  domination  Germany  still  regards  written  treaties  as 
mere  scraps  of  paper." 

PRINCIPLE   HIS   SONS   FOUGHT  FOB 

Senator  Glass  granted  an  interview  In  his  sickroom  at  a  Wash- 
ington hotel.  Attired  In  blue-trimmed  white  pajamas,  he  propped 
himself  on  a  pillow  and  asserted  that  he  still  believed  In  the 
principles  he  enunciated  in  1916  when  he  spoke  against  a  bill 
which  would  have  had  Congress  warn  Americans  that  they  traveled 
in  belligerent  vessels  at  their  own  risk. 

At  that  time.  Senator  Glass,  speaking  of  his  two  son.«.  said  that 
he  "would  rather  be  pursued  through  time  and  eternity  by  the 
pitiful  apparition  of  their  shattered  forms  than  to  see  my  count.-y 
dishonored  and  Its  flag  hauled  down  In  disgrace." 

The  Senator  glanced  across  the  room  at  pictures  of  Gen. 
John  J.  Perthing,  his  children,  and  his  grandchildren. 

"One  of  my  sons  was  gassed,  and  the  other  was  a  combatant 
soldier,"  he  remarked. 

"But  a  nation  without  spirit  or  an  elevated  soul  Is  as  bad  as  a 
derelict  on  the  seas,  and  must  be  devoid  of  self-respect  and 
unworthy  of  the  respect  of  other  nations. 

"This  country  should  not  be  content  simply  to  eat  and  sleep 
and  go  to  the  movies.  That  would  be  a  sorry  contribution  to 
modern  civilization." 

SHIP  CLTIB   IN  fear   OF   ASSASSIN 

Senator  Glass,  who  has  been  111  for  a  month,  said  he  was 
"distinctly  distressed"  at  his  inability  to  cast  his  Senate  vote  for 
repeal  "of  the  abominable  Elmbargo  Act." 

He  expressed  sharp  disapproval,  however,  of  provisions  In  the 
bill  which  would  prohibit  American  ships  from  trading  with 
belligerent  nations  as  "expedients  to  contravene  Immemorial  re- 
quirements of  International  law  through  positive  fear  of  a  Central 
European  assassin." 

"The  only  person  on  earth  who  may  drag  this  Nation  into  war 
is  Hitler,  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  passing  the  ca.sh-and- 
carry  feature  of  the  embargo  bill,  as  it  seems  to  me,  distinctly 
in  anticipation  of  Hitler  doing  this  very  thing.  Is  brutal  disregard 
of  International  law,"  be  said. 
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Not  Biitp.ln.  or  Prance,  or  Ita'.y.  "or  even  Russian"  wns  expected 
to  sink   American   shipc   -without   warning,   he   said. 

"It  1.S  only  Hitler  who  is  expected  to  do  it,"  he  added. 

"We  are  sp.  ndin-  approximiuely  a  billion  dollars  to  create  an 
effertlvc  merchant  rr.r\rine,  and  are  now  deliberately  propotincr  to 
paralyze  th>^  industry  by  preventin^j  it  frcm  gcmg'  to  sea  except 
in  rt'stricted  areas." 

Tl'C  Senator  .'^.aid  he  would  have  voted  at^ainst  the  so-called 
cash-and-c::r:7  prov.sinns  of  the  neutrality  bii!  and.  while  con- 
crdmii  th.'.t  the  action  was  "expedient,"  added  that  "even  witU 
the  harsh  a::d  unp  eccdented  restrictions  upon  our  merchant 
shtppmEt.  there  is  no  a-s-uran'^e  that  Hitler's  submarines  and 
bcmbor,  wii!  not  di^rogiu-d  all  requirements  of  luU'rnatloual  law" 

■Thi.s  country  went  into  the  V/orld  War  to  vindicate  it.s  ru^hts 
on  thp  hi^h  sea.s.  and  now  to  relinciuish  rlie^^'  ri-hts  throu-h  fear 
cf  Hitler  1:;  to  dishonor  nur  dead,"  he  said.  "Ihe  propcsrticn  i5 
utterly  destitute  ol  courage  and  moral  sense." 

STATEMENT    BY     SENATOH 

Senator  Glass's  statement  of  his  views  on  neutrality  was  as 
fellow.--: 

"Althcur;h  distinctly  distressed  at  my  inabilitv,  due  to  severe 
Hirers,  to  be  in  the  S'-nate  and  personally  cast  my  vote  for  repeal 
of  the  abominable  Embargo  Act,  I  derive  measured  satisfaction 
from  the  overwhelming  vote  in  favor  of  repeal.  I  was  paired  ia 
favor  of  repral.  and  to  that  extent  my  vote  counted  as  niueh  as 
had  it  bc.n  ea.-t  personally. 

"I  do  not  take  much  sati.'^faction  in  the  inclusion  In  the  em- 
bargo repeal  bill  of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  feature.  I  think 
no  otlier  nation  on  earth  has  thus  voluntarily  abandoned  its  un- 
dcubied  rights   in   international   law  on   the   subject   cf   neutralitv 

"No-  in  m.y  eighty-odd  years  of  life  have  I  known  or  h^ard  of 
a  more  humiliating  spectacle  than  that  presented  by  the  legi.sla- 
t!vp  body  of  a  great  rich,  and  powerful  nation  spending  months 
in  clcviiing  expedients  to  ccn'ravene  immemorial  requirements  of 
International  law  through  positive  fear  of  a  Central  European 
a-^s.issin. 

"In  my  view,  the  talk  about  the  President  or  any  other  personage 
In  this  Nation  'dragging  the  country  into  war'  is  the  chf*  rest 
drive!.  The  Congreas  has  the  sole  constitutional  right  t^  d'Xlare 
war:  the  President  is  not  granted  the  power  to  either  approve  or 
veto  the  deci.sloa  cf  Congress  in  this  respo«'t.  So  that  If  we  are  to 
be  dracrged  Into  the  war  or  to  .=tay  out.  as  we  undoubtedly  should 
do,  it  must  be  by  action  of  the  Congress. 

"HrrLZR    THE    ONLY    WAR    MAKES 

"The  only  person  on  earth  who  may  drag  this  Nation  Into  war 
Is;  Hitler,  and  the  action  of  the  Senate  in  pas-lng  the  ca.-h-r.nd-carry 
fcatu.re  of  the  embargo  bill  was,  as  It  sceins  to  me,  diiUinctly  in 
anMclpation  of  Hitler  doing  this  very  thing  in  brutal  disregard  of 
International  law. 

"No  snuf  person  conceives  that  either  Great  Britain  or  Prance  is 
grirg  to  -^ir.k  any  cf  our  m.er'-hant  vessels,  or  r\ithl--'s5.1y  drown  any 
of  our  national-  without  warnin?  and  in  shameless  "violaM^n  of 
Irternatio.iil  Itw.  N- body  has  ventured  to  suggest  that  Italy  or 
even   Russia   is   capable   of   doing   anything   cf   this   kind. 

"It  is  only  Hitler  who  is  expected  to  do  It.  and  it  is  in  fear  of 
thi.s  wretched  creature,  dripping  with  the  blood  of  wom.en  and 
children  and  noncombatants,  boasting  of  his  ravages  of  open  towns 
in  cv.'^  of  lus  conquered  nations,  that  we  have  the  shockri-'  spec- 
tac'e  of  this  creat  Nation  relinquishing-  its  rights  on  the  high  seas 
and  excessively  penalizing  its  own  shipping  industry  for  carrying 
on    its    legitimate    buriness. 

"\Vc  are  spending  approximately  $1,000,000,000  to  crcat  an  efTec- 
tlve  merchant  mianne  and  are  now  deliberately  proposing  to  para- 
lyze t!ie  industry  by  preventing  it  from  going  to  sea  except  In 
ret  trie  ted  areas. 

"America's  rights  on  seas 

"Should  our  ships  be  permitted  to  as.sert  their  rights  on  the 
high  seas,  they  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to  the  requirements  of 
international  law  and  alone  responsible  for  any  hazard  taken  con- 
trary to  the  requirements  of  international  law.  'Search  and  seizure' 
arc  sanctioned  by  all  civilized  nations,  and  our  merchant  marine 
fully    understands    this 

"This  whole  subject  of  American  rights  on  the  seas  was  ex- 
hau.'-lively  and  Intelligently  discussed  bv  the  Conrress  Just  prior 
to  our  entrance  in  the  World  War.  Over  and  ov°r  again  Lansing, 
Acting  Secretary  of  State,  vehemently  asserted  the  rights  of  Amer^- 
ca-i  slUpplng  and  warned  Germany  that  we  would  not  tolerate  any 
at'empt  to  violate  them  or  any  breach  on  Germany's  part  of  the 
prohibitions  or  sanctions  cf  international   law. 

•■T'>  enforce  his  contention.  Lansing  reasserted  the  doctrine  oro-  i 
claimed  by  Chief  Justice  Marshall  in  the  Nercide  case  of  1815'  re-  ! 
affirmed  time  and  again  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  | 
States  in  all  Judicial  determinations  by  the  Court  up  to  this  time. 

"Hence,  had  I  been  able  to  attend  the  Senate  sessions,  I  would, 
upon  full  consideration,  ha%-e  dissented  from  the  cash-and-carry 
feature  of  the  embargo  bill.  However,  I  imagine  the  circumstances 
were  such,  unhappily,  to  make  the  action  taken  expedient  if  not 
des.rabl? 

"Neverthelcs.^,  persons  actuated  by  reason  and  not  by  con5idera- 
tions  of  pseudo-humanitariamsm  could  well  wish  that  the  United 
States  would  not  be  taken  to  the  verge  of  poltroonism,  as  was  so 
cogently  expressed  in  1916  by  Senator  Sutherland,  since  a  notable 
member  of  the  S'>.ipreine  Court  of  the  United  States. 


"MORAL    SFN.SF    OF    N».TTO!Sr 

"Even  with  the  harsh  and  unprecedented  restrictions  upon  our 
merchant  sinppinij,  there  is  no  lussurance  thai  Hitler's  submarines 
anrl  bombers  will  lut  disregard  all  requlremenis  of  law  His 
pledged  word  is  not  worth  a  thrip. 

"He  is  a  fer\ent  bel.ever  in  the  Im.moral  Machlnvp'.l^an  doctrine 
of  the  end  jusMfying  the  mean.-^,  however  vile  the  ei  d  may  be  He 
has  repeatedly  lied  as  to  his  purpo.sc-  since  the  deplorable  Munich 
confcrerce,  end  It  may  ccnftd' ntly  be  expected  that  und.T  hl3 
wretched  domination  Germany  still  regards  written  treaties  as  mere 
scrapr,  of  paper. 

"This  country  went  into  the  NVorld  War  to  indicate  its  rights  ou 
thf^  high  .sea.-,  and  n^^w  to  relinquish  the.se  rii;h's  through  fear  of 
Hitlerism  i.s  to  di-huncr  our  dead.  Tlie  proposition  is  utterly  des- 
titute of  courage  and  moral  sense.  A  nation  without  sp^ri'  or  aa 
elevated  sou.l  Is  a=  bad  a-  a  derelict  on  the  .-^eas,  and  mu.^t  he  devoid 
of  self-respeet  and  tmworthy  of  tiie  respect  of  other  nations 

"This  country  should  not  be  content  simply  to  eat  and  siceu 
and  go  to  the  movies.  That  would  be  a  sorry  contribution  to 
modern    civilization. 

"The  talk  about  the  munitions  indu'^try  dragging  this  coun'ry 
Into  war,  cither  past  or  present,  is  incredible  fiction^  .Vs  a  matter 
of  fact,  in  the  World  War  our  munitions  tndur,iry  was  utterl 
incapable  of  supnlylng  our  own  demands.  ai,d  American  trooL 
at  the  tront  had  to  be  supplied  with  rifles  by  France." 
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Repeal  of  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

01-  INOIANW 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    HON.    JAMES    E     WATSON,    FORMER    SENATOR 

FROM  INTDIANA 


Mr.  MTNTON.  Mr.  President,  on  October  30,  1939.  in  the 
Washington  Evening  Star,  there  appeared  a  splendid  letter 
by  a  former  d'stinTuishcd  leader  of  th.^  majcritv  hero  in  the 
Senate,  a  former  Senator  from  my  State.  I  am  .=^urc  that  his 
coileagucs  will  be  interested  in  the  view.s  of  Hon.  James  E. 
Watson,  former  Senator  from  Indiana,  on  the  que.stion  of  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  and  the  passage  of  the  sn-callcd 
Pittman  Act.  I  therefore  ask  nnanimo'a.s  consent  that  his 
letter  may  be  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star  of  October  30.  1939] 

FORMER    SEN.^TOR    URGES    REPE.^r    OF    EMB.\PCO PASSAGE    OF    PITTMAN    BILL 

HET.D   BEST   PEACE   INSURANCE 

To  the  EnrroR  of  titf  Star: 

It  is  very  evid-nt  that,  had  Congress  never  pas.sed  an  embargo  act, 
it  would  not  enac*-  one  now,  and  especially  the  kind  that  is  on  our 
statute  books  today. 

Probably  not  a  half  dozen  Senators  could  be  Induced  to  vote  for  It 
as  an  original  proposition,  for  it  Immediately  would  be  construed  all 
over  the  world  as  a  nonneutral  act. 

And  it  seems  to  mc  quite  evident  that  the  present  act  Is  non- 
neutral  for  it  undoubtedly  Inures  to  the  benetit  of  one  ccuntiy. 
This  v,a5  not  intentionally  done  when  the  act  was  passed,  but  cir- 
cumstances have  so  compietcly  chanf;ed  in  Europe  that  o-ar  piesent 
law  works  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and  discnnunates  against 
England  and  France. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  neutral  we  should  Co  neither,  but  the 
pre.^ent  ten-per  cf  cur  people  is  for  our  Nation  to  be  just  as  helptul 
to  Britain  and  France  as  we  pos.sibly  can  without  getting  into  war 
ourselve'5. 

Befor'-  the  pa.ssa^e  of  this  law  in  1935  everj-bodv  believed  that  we 
were  entirely  neutral  in  all  of  our  international  relation.s.  and.  there- 
fore, it  i.s  manifest  that  the  Embargo  Act  is  the  only  obstacle  that 
stands  in  the  way  of  at  least  a  partial  restoration  of  that  status  and 
feeling. 

It  s.-ems  quite  certain  that,  with  that  act  repealed,  we  would  be 
well-nigh  restored  to  the  condition  that  existed  belore  it  wao  pa.-sed, 
and  hence  it  is  altogether  desirable  to  repeal  it,  unless  we  encounter 
greater  difficulties  by  repealing  it  than  now  exist,  and  that  has  not 
yet  been  uemcnstiated  by  any  facts  adduced  or  any  argument, 
advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  existing  law. 

BoJi  sides  to  the  controversy  are  cunvinced  that  international 
law  has  nothing,  to  do  with  tiiis  propciit^ou.     We  had  the  ri^ht  to 
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pa.ss  the  En-.barco  Act  and  we  have  the  richt  to  repeal  it  It  is 
wholly  a  domestic  matter  and  we  are  under  no  ebhcat.cr.s'to  p-e- 
Mnt  the  question  to  any  other  nation  before  Tiikmc  acticn 

Under  internati..  n.il  .aw  we  have  ;\:-xsvs  soli  i  vtrvthu.--  we  '--,1 
to  sell  to  other  nrations  th.-it  w.-.i-.ted  to  fcuv.  even  in  time  cf  war' 
and  cur  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 

The  Embargo  Act  w.^-^  passed  with  the  verv  be.-t  intentions  but 
It  n.-^w  seems  tr  h..ve  p  tten  us  into  a  ciiScultV  frcm  wr..rh  we  c--.^,- 
rot  be  .-x-r:ca:ed  unle-s  we  repeal  it.  and  that  repeal  undcubteily 
couid  t>e  e3ec-ed  without  interfering  wiUi  international  law  c"r 
unth  our  relations  w~th  any  other  nation,  with  the  possible  cxcep- 
ticn  cf  cne 

To  retain  the  Embariro  Act  Is,  therefore  to  the  .advantage  cf  lust 
cne  nation  and  to  the  di-advantace  cf  niary  o-:her> 

Germany  cannot  complain  if  we  want  to  restore  the  ccnaiticn  of 
neutralny  that  existed  befc-c  this  act  wa.^  pass<>c.:  and  E::cland  and 
France,  en  the  other  hand,  would  undcufctedlv  be  deh^htcd  to  have 
1*  dv  ne. 

I:  IS  said  that  if  we  pas5  the  prrposed  law  Germ.'-nv  will  net  have 
access  to  our  niarktts  borau.'-e  slie  has  no  navy  Th.it  is  unforttmate 
for  her  only  It  i?  not  our  fault,  bu:  her  misfortune,  and  there  is 
no  requirement  of  inlornatK.nal  law  and  no  item  m  the  comity  cf 
nations  that  compels  us  to  prevent  Encland  and  France  from  takmc: 
full  advantaee  of  their  fortunate  situation  m  this  regard 

With  the  Embarco  .Act  repealed  .<ind  a  cash-dud-carrv  plan 
f.dcpted,  all  nations  can  conie  here  and  buy  whatever  tliev  have 
the  mor.ey  to  pay  for  and  carry  it  away  m  their  own  vessels,  subject 
to  whatever  dangers  naturally  accrue  in  time  of  war 

When  a  Memilx>r  cf  the  Senate.  I  voted  for  the  World  War.  but 
that  pr'  blem  did  not  nse  to  disturb  us  at  any  time  during  that 
ccnrtict.  for  undt^r  the  rules  of  m-erna-icnal  law.  as  far  as  they 
cculd  be  obs<-rved  in  time  of  war  every  nation  had  the  right  to  buy 
or  ^ell  :n  any  market  where  the  anicles  they  desired^  could  t>e 
cb"amrd 

We  were  literally  forced  into  that  war  because  Germany  engaged 
in  a  ruthle.ss  attack  upon  our  c.  mm.erce  upon  the  seas.  Her  s-ub- 
marmes  .sank  many  vessels,  destroyed  m-any  cargoes,  and  killc-d 
manv  Americans,  and  these  outrages  so  aroused  cur  people  that 
Coi.ert-ss  was  compelled  to  go  to  war  as  our  only  recourse. 

Nc%.  tlie  sim.ple  truth  is  that  all  of  those  c'utrages  can  occur 
unaer  our  present  existing  law  and  d  ubtless  will  if  it  remains  on 
the  statute  bCHiks;  whereas  if  it  is  repealed,  and  if  substituted  for 
it  the  pr  'poMtion  now  before  the  S-'uate  is  enacted  into  law,  such 
losses  cannot  occur  for  the  simple  reason  that  both  ships  and 
property  will  be  prevented  fron?  sailing  into  danger  zones  where 
such,  destruction  can  occur.  In  other  words,  there  is  not  a  shadow 
of  doubt  but  that  the  proposed  law  would  keep  American  ships  cut 

01  pre.M-nt  reg.ons  of  danger. 

Tlitrefore  the  present  law,  or  anything  that  could  be  done  pur- 
fuaiit  to  Its  prov.sions,  is  not  a  guaranty  against  our  involvement 
In  war  v  herr-iis  the  proposed  law  necessarily  wculd  prevent  our 
bein^  dragged  into  war  by  reason  of  the  destruction  of  our  property 
en  me  hii-h  seas. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  that  no  arms.  miUnitions.  or  Implem.ents 
cf  war  can  be  carried  on  our  own  ships  under  any  conditions  if 
this  proprsed  law  be  enacted,  nor  could  anything  in  any  of  tliese 
categorie'^  be  earned  in  foreign  shifis  from  cur  shores  until  all  title 
to  tliem  ha.-;  been  transferred  to  the  foreign  buyer. 

So  It  is  very  plain  that  if  any  materials,  or  tiie  .ship,  or  the  crew, 
or  thp  pas.c^'ngers  on  such  foreign  vessel  should  tK-  destroyed  there 
would  be  no  action  for  oar  Government  to  take  that  would  involve 
us  m  war  because  of  such  destruction.     This  is  Just  as  plain  as  that 

2  and  2  make  4. 

James  E    Watson. 
Forrrier  I'r.ited  States  Scjuitor  from  iJidtana. 
October  22. 


The  Late  Cardinal  Mundelein 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY   HON    JAMES   M    MEAD,    OF  NEW   YORK.   AND 
COMMENTS    BY    VARIOUS    PERSONS 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  recently  many  expressions  of 
sympathy  were  evoked  and  much  comment  was  made  on 
the  great  loss  suffered  by  the  Nation  in  the  passing  of 
Cardinal  Mundelein.  I  represent,  in  part,  the  great  State 
of  New  York.  This  noted  figure  of  the  church  was  bom 
and  raised  on  the  East  Side  of  the  city  of  New  York.  He 
was  raised  there  among  an  illustrious  group.  I  am  setting 
forth  in  a  statement  prepared  by  me,  which  I  ask  to  have 


published  in  the  Record,  comments  en  his  death  by  mar.v 
who  knew  him  in  his  childhood  and  many  who  knew  h^m  as 
a  younc  man  in  school  and  later  on  :n  tlie  university. 

Tlie  story  of  tlie  unusual  capacity  for  knowledge  of  ths 
immigrant's  son.  the  experience  he  eained  in  the  atmosphere 
in  which  he  was  reared,  hi.-  unusual  attAinments  m  col^epe 
and  m  the  university,  and  his  great  contribution  to  tiie 
well-bolng  of  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  leader,  and  to 
the  Nation  m  whJch  lie  v.-as  a  great  constructive  force  for 
good,  in  my  judgment,  constitute  an  epic  that  merits  the 
attention  and  stud,v  of  every  American. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  have  included  with  my  remarks. 
coaiments  on  this  great  figure  by  President  Rooseve::.  by 
the  Archbishop  of  New  York  by  the  Postmaster  General. 
and  also  by  others  who  knew  him  and  particularly  by  those 
who  were  associated  with  him  on  the  great  East  Side  of 
New  York,  where  many  of  the  leaders  m  the  political  and 
religious  life  of  the  Nation  received  their  start. 

There  being  no  ob.iection.  Mr.  Me.id's  statement  and  the 
comments  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

STATEMEIsT    BY    SEN.'MXnR    lf£AO 

The  St.ite  of  New  York.  Empire  State  of  the  Union,  has  distin- 
guished Itself  on  many  occasions  and  for  manv  reasons,  but  its 
production  cf  many  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the  Nation  in  ewry 
walk  cf  life  marks  one  of  Its  most  valuable  and  endurinc  cnntrl- 
buTicns.  Of  all  of  these  men  none  have  excelled  in  the  Qualities 
which  reflect  greatness  the  late  himented  G«>r^  Cardin.Vl  Mun- 
delein He  was  a  product  of  New  Y'ork  City's  great  East  Side. 
He  rose  to  spiritual  and  scholastic  heights  which  commanded  the 
respect  and  admiraticn  of  an  entire  Nation. 

Tlie  death  of  George  Cardin.il  Mundelein  sorrowed  the  Nation 
becaure  he  was  not  only  a  devout  Christian  leader  but  a  great 
humanitarian  whose  lofty,  democratic  ideals  enriched  the  Uves  of 
all  who  came  withm  his  influence.  He  will  take  a  place  among 
America's  immortals  because  he  served  this  country  with  match- 
less patriotism  in  spiritual,  social,  and  phllcsophlcal  fields  He 
generously  served  all  cf  society  and  from  his  noble  deeds  sprung 
a  force  for  goc>d  among  all  his  fellow  men. 

Every  American  youth  ip  taught  of  the  possibility  for  his  rise 
from  humble  origin  to  distinguished  leadersliip  It  "is  a  truthful 
tradition  in  this  land  that  helps  to  weave  more  tlght.lv  the  fabric 
bf  our  democracy.  Cardinal  Mundelein's  career  followed  the  golden 
pathway  of  American  opportunity  With  enthusiasm  and  zest  he 
grasped  each  precious  advantage  He  dearly  loved  his  country  and 
he  served  it  with  unselfish  devotion.  He  never  forget  his  early 
circumstances  nor  the  plight  of  tho.'^e  less  fortunate  than  himself. 
Cardinal  Mundelein  was  born  on  July  2,  1872,  at  35  Avenue  C, 
In  New  York  City.  He  was  of  nine  children  of  an  early  Immigrant 
family  which  had  come  to  New  York  from  Germany  His  father 
was  Francis  Mundelein:  his  mother,  the  former  Mary  Goetz 

He  began  his  educational  career  at  St.  Nicholas  Parochial  School 
on  Second  Street  in  New  York.  From  there  he  transferred  his 
studies  to  De  La  Salle  Academy  and  still  later  he  entered  Manhat- 
tan C^.illege.  His  application  to  his  studies  resulted  in  his  gradua- 
tion from  Manhattan  College  at  the  age  of  17.  He  had  already 
established  a  splendid  reputation  in  scholastic  endeavors  and  his 
fine  physical  preparation  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that,  through  the 
Interest  of  friends  of  his  family.  President  Cleveland  offered  him 
an  appointment  at  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  this  time. 
The  young  student  declined  the  honor,  however,  because  he  had 
cherished  from  childhood  the  ambition  to  become  a  priest. 

Without  interruption  In  his  studies,  he  entered  St.  Vliicent's 
Seminary,  In  Beatty,  Pa.  He  completed  his  course  there  in  record 
tlm.e  and,  thereafter,  engaged  In  3  additional  years'  Intensive  train- 
ing before  entering  the  prlesthtwd. 

The  unusual  vitality  and  capacity  for  knowledge  of  this  Immi- 
grant's son  from  the  streets  of  New  York  is  emphasized  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  the  youngest  graduate  of  the  De  La  Salle  Academy; 
the  youngest  graduate  of  St.  Vincent's  Seminary;  and  became  the 
youngest  cardinal  of  modern  times.  Tliis  same  record  held  true 
likewise  in  his  elevations  to  the  posts  of  bishop  and  archbishop. 

Cardinal  Mundelein's  distinguished  ecclesiastical  career  began 
with  his  assignment  as  rector  of  the  Lithuanian  Church  m  Brcwk- 
lyn  and  as  secretary  to  Bishop  McDonnell,  of  Brooklyn.  Later,  he 
became  rector  of  the  All  Saints  Church.  In  Brooklyn,  which  he 
built,  and  still  later  he  became  rector  of  the  Catholic  church  at 
Long  Beach.  Long  Island,  which  he  also  built. 

From  1897  to  1909  he  served  as  chancellor  of  the  diocese  of 
Brooklyn.  During  that  period  Pope  Plus  X  appointed  him  a  domes- 
tic prelate,  with  the  title  of  Right  Reverend,  He  also  had  been 
appointed  censor  by  the  Liturgical  Academy.  In  1P09  he  was  made 
Titular  Bishop  of  Loryma,  and  soon  later  auxiliary  bishop  of  Brook- 
lyn. He  served  in  this  post  until  1915,  when  he  was  directed  to 
Chicago  and  appointed  archbishop  of  Chicago.  From  that  date  he 
has  been  more  actively  Identified  with  Chicago.  He  became  a  car- 
dinal In  March  1924. 

ITie  barest  factual  r(^sum<^  of  Cardinal  Mundelein's  contributions 
to  his  church  and  to  the  Nation  would  be  an  enormous  under- 
taking.     His    accomplishment    In    directing    the    construction    of 
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hnnctrr-^s  rf  churches.  srhor!=.  hospitals,  and  orj:hannTf>c;'  the  tokr- 
ance  ami  piety  of  his  iiunioroub  reliiiions  utteraiicis.  and  the  force 
of  h:.>  jtutcii.cr.'.s  on  mattei's  of  civir  and  public  interest  arc  best 
known  of  hi^^  rcntnbutlons  to  the  betterment  erf  society.  But  to 
those  who  knew  him  intimately,  it  sceras  that,  after  nil.  these  may 
not  have  b»:fn  hl.s  lirhe.s-r  contnbtitionri  to  human  h:-ippluess.  He 
wa-s  a  man  v. ho  reaped  h;-  nchea  of  happnie^i  from  httic  perbci'.a.! 
acts  rf  .sacrifice  and   kindliness. 

Illustrutlnc^  the  frleixlshlp-  that  bound  this  nvm  of  God  so 
clcscly  to  h;H  felio'v  men.  I  desire  to  list  a  lew  of  the  recent  pub- 
lic   tributes  to   his  "meinnry: 

Presid-i.t  Rr>cseveU  '\\  career  of  great  goodnev-  and  u.=efr_!!-.r-«.s 
h?.<5  bpfn  br''u<Tht  to  an  untimely  dope  with  the  pas-^ins  of  Cardi- 
nal MuiHlelfin.  He  '•rrved  his  cny  and  (^"neration  with  unfail- 
ing fidelity  to  the  highest  principles  of  Christianity.  As  a  citizen 
who  Klonlled  in  our  AniL^ican  democracy,  he  was  an  advocate  and 
exomplai-y  of  ju.-ticp  and  ri^h^eou-^ncs?."  whe'her  In  the  relation- 
f^hip  of  the  Individual  to  the  state,  or  m  the  field  of  Int^rnatioiml 
affairp  His  influence  was  always  potent  for  peace.  My  porscnal 
ticquamtaJice  witli  Cardinal  Mundclein  begim  when  lie  wa^  bishop 
cf  Brooklyn  arid  I  mo'irn  the  loss  of  a  true  friend— a  close  friend 
for  nmny  vear.s." 

W.lliam  Cardinal  O'Connell:  "I  am  profoundly  sieved  at  the 
new^  ol  the  sudden  p^issing  of  my  Ulusfious  and  revered  coUea^tie. 
Cardinal  Miridel.in.  I  have  known  him  since  he  was  a  young 
btJ-hop.  and  I  have  always  admired  and  respected  him  a.*!  a  truly 
noble  characrcr.  a  clerotcd  churchman,  and  a  sincere  and  loyal 
American  K..>  death  is  a  severe  los^  tn  the  church  and  the  Nation 
that  he  loved  and  served  h.o  well.  May  his  noble  soul  rest  m 
peace." 

Secretary  cf  State  Cordell  Hull:  "I  was  prlvileced  to  enjoy  Cardi- 
nal Mundelem  s  frieiiash  p  ov^r  a  long  period  of  years.  A  great 
American  of  unusual  ab.iUy  and  capacity,  he  was  ever  ready  cheer- 
fully to  give  the  utmost  of  his  .--plendid  talents  to  the  public 
service." 

A-chb'shop  F-r.ncls  J.  Spelln-ixin.  cf  New  York:  "I  am  shocked 
and  s'jrrcvvrd  by  t!ie  news  of  the  d.-ath  of  Cardinal  MunUeleiu. 
Hi>  eminence  wu.s  oUiSfanciina;  as  an  American  citizen  and  as  a 
Cathol.c  pri'st  and  bishop.  H.s  work  for  God  and  countrv  was 
m^num- ntal  and  constructive,  Courageou.sly  and  charitably  he 
lai.ou'd  untd  t.'^.e  :^nrt." 

Pusfn:a;;ter  General  James  A.  Farley:  'The  sudden  death  of  His 
Emn.cnce  Crt?cri,e  Cardinal  Mundelein  erieves  vn"  de  ply  For  manv 
years  he  bus  been  au  outstiinding  member  cf  the  hierarchv  of  the 
Reman  Ca-h.clic  Church  and  h;.?  work  as  c:  rdinal  and  aichibi.siv  p 
of  the  Ciac:ii?o  diocese  has  done  much  for  the  ad\ancpment  of 
the  church  in  tins  couniry.  the  beneti's  of  v-'lncii  wJl  accrue 
throuijh  tne  years  to  come.  He  was  highly  regards  by  persons  of 
e\try  r^l.g.ous  bciitf  and  his  passing  is  a  severe  loss  to  Uie  church. 
Cardinal  Muudelein  was  an  outstanding  American  as  well  as  a 
great  churchman,  and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  let  the 
people  know  of  his  attitude  on  any  great  public  question.  Per- 
scnaily.  I  knew  His  Eminence  well,  and  I  mourn  the  los*;  of  a  doar 
friend." 

The  Mo.st  Reverend  Anileto  Giovanni  Cicogrnni.  Apostolic  Dele- 
gate: "The  church  ha-:  lest  not  only  an  oulsuinding  adm.nustrator 
but  a  truly  great  churchman.  Numerous  churches 'as  will  us  edu- 
cational and  charitable  in.stitutions  In  the  archdiocese  cf  Chicago 
are  a  monum.f^nt  to  his  active  and  fruitful  zeal   ' 

Secietary  of  Commerce  Harry  L.  Hopkins;  "Cardinal  Mundelein, 
through,  dc -d  and  work,  always  M?rved  as  an  insp.rancn." 

M.'vor  Fi.rella  LaGuardia  of  New  York  City:  "The  dea'h  of 
Cardinal  Mundelein  would  mean  a  great  loss  at  any  time,  but  it 
Is  an  irreparable  lor.s  at  this  time  Few  persons  had  the  intimate 
and  hccurite  knowledge  of  European  afifalrs  that  he  had.  His 
whole  mind  and  soul  were  devoted  to  the  cau.se  of  clarification  cf 
the  situation  leading  toward  permanent  peace.  He  was  a  kindly 
churchm.an  and   a   courageous   and  outspoken   statesman." 

H">n.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Governor  of  New  York:  "I  am 
shocked  at  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  Cardinal  Mundelein.  a 
friend  of  mine  of  many  years  standing.  Born  on  the  East  Side 
cf  Manhattan  I-land.  he  was  an  outstanding  American  citizen  and 
a  great  churchman." 

P.abbl  Lcuis  L  Minn,  of  New  York:  "In  the  passing  of  Cardinal 
Mundelein  not  only  our  Catholic  brethren  but  the  entire  religious 
world  has  lost  a  devoted  and  consecrated  figure.  He  dared  defy 
nazi-)sm  in  the  name  of  God  and  humanitv." 

Brother  A  Victor,  P.  S.  C,  president,  Manhattan  College:  "The 
Christian  Brothers  of  Manhattan  College  faculty  and  the  alumni 
learned  with  keen  sorrow  of  the  pa.ssing  of  George  Cardinal  Mun- 
delein, who,  marking  the  golden  Jubilee  of  his  graduation,  was 
singled  cut  by  his  alma  mater  for  special  honor  this  year.  A  bril- 
liant student,  a  forceful  and  fearless  loader  for  the  rigiit  of  God, 
church,  and  country,  we  feel  his  loss  profoundly." 

Bishop  Waldorf,  of  New  York :  "I  am  sure  I  speak  for  the  Metho- 
dist people  everywhere  In  extending  our  sincere  sympathy  and 
expressing  our  sense  of  loss  to  the  church  universal." 

Rabbi  I.  H.  Levlnthal,  of  New  York:  "Cardinal  Mundeleln's 
death  is  a  grievous  loss  not  only  to  the  Catholic  Church,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  prominent  leaders,  but  to  all  Americans.  He 
was  a  religionist,  and  his  death  represents  a  distinct  spiritual 
lo5s  to  the  forces  of  righteousness  In  America.  All  people,  regard- 
less of  race  or  creed,  will  mourn  his  passing." 

Rev.  Alfred  G.  Walton,  of  New  York:  "Cardinal  Mundelein  has 
been  a  powerful  and  eflfectlve  leader  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  direct  sense  cf  the  word,  preaching  and  practicing  in  his 
own  life  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood  of  man." 


Vv'oild  Rroadciist  on  Moral  Rearmnmont — A  World 
Philosophy  Adequate  for  World  Crisis 
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OF 
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OF    ITAH 
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WORLD    BROADCAST    ON    MORAL    REARMAMENT 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  U^ah.  Mr.  Prcsid.'nt,  on  Sunday.  Oc- 
tober 29.  a  world-wide  broadcast  in  bclialf  cf  n.oral  re- 
armament was  held,  preparatory  to  a  world-wide  radio  pio- 
gram  over  the  week-end  of  December  1,  2,  and  3.  Among 
those  taking  part  in  the  broadcast  were  the  junior  Sf>nator 
from  Mis.-oun  [Mr.  Trum.\n1;  Dr.  Frank  N.  D.  Buchman. 
founder  of  the  Oxford  Group  and  the  world  movement  for 
moral  re-armament;  Rear  Admiral  Richard  E.  Byid.  U  S.  N.. 
commanding  officer  of  the  United  States  Antarctic  Service 
Expcduion;  and  Herbert  H.  Elvm,  chairman  of  the  Biiti^h 
Tiades  UnioM  C(.n:_i:(.s.>.  1937-38,  and  fraternal  d.a'trate  to 
the  American  F-df^rntion  of  Labor  Annual  Conventicn  m 
Cincinnati  in  October  1939. 

The  spirit  that  moves  the  sponsors  of  that  v.hich  icday  is 
eiilied  moral  re-ainiamcnt  is  not  new.  It  is  a  sp;iit  th^t 
has  moved  the  hearts  of  n:tn  for  centuries.  It  wa^,  cxprcs-'  d 
by  one  great  aiieient  philosopher  who  taurhL  thaL  in  order 
to  have  peace  in  the  realm  there  m.ust  be  ptace  in  the  heart 
of  the  ruler.  If  th.e  ruler  shall  rectify  his  kingdom  he  mi;<t 
first  rectify  himself.  Moral  re-aimamcnt  aceepLs  tlus 
th'^ory  and  a.ssumcs  that  if  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the 
world  are  full  of  peace  thf  world  will  reflect  those  heart 
desires.  As  the  junior  Senator  from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Trum.w] 
took  part  in  thi.-^  world-wide  broadcast.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  proceedings  of  this 
great  event. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  broadcast  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  RicoRD,  as  follows: 

ADDRESS    DY    HON.    HARKY    S.   TRUMAN,   OF    MISSOfRl 

I 

[  It  is  an  honor  and  privilege  to  speak  to  you  in  this  world  broad- 
cast on  m.ora.1  rearmament.  I  .';peak  fr.  m  the  Nation's  Caj)ital  at 
Washington.  v-htTf  4  months  ago  1  fir  .t  mrt  Dr.  Bu'hTiriii  nt  t!ie 
great  naMonnl  meeting  for  moral  r'arp.mrnt  at  Con^tuiricn  Hall. 
This  great  hall  was  ti:-(.n'^rd  wi»h  the  leaders  of  Wnsh:n';ion's 
civic,  political,  and  dipicmatic  life  en  that  occu'iinn  We  vere 
s'irrcti  as  we  h;id  never  been  before  by  the  evidence  fr(;m  men  a:id 
V.'  men  rcprest  nUng  ni»Uon.=  all  over  the  world  frt.T!T  every  wiilk  ,>f 
life  who  liad  found  in  fhi.s  new,  yet  rid.  v%-,iy  :t  satisfying  and 
constructive  answer  for  themselves  and  fur  their  Nntion. 

I  had  the  honor  at  that  time  to  pre>-P!-.t  tlie  folinwiiig  mes-age 
from  the  P:os:dent  of  the  United  S'-ate.s.  v.hich  cpened  That  great 
as'^tmb'.y:  "The  underlying  strength  ol  the  world  mtist  consist  in 
the  moral  fiber  of  h^^r  citi/ons.  A  prrgram  cf  mi^-al  roarnrimont 
for  the  world  cannot  fail,  therefore,  to  le.'-sen  the  danger  of  armed 
conflict.  Such  moral  rearmament  to  be  most  higlily  effective  must 
receive  support  en  a  wcrld-w.e.c  basis." 

This  great  gatherin;,'  was  spon.sored  by  Cabinet  officers  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  St  n.ite  r.nd  tho  Hcu.^c  of  Representative*;.  The  invita- 
tion to  the  meeting  contained  messe,.ges  from  former  Pre.-idrnt 
Hoover;  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  War;  the  Attorney 
General;  the  Hnnnrahk  William  B  Bnnkhead,  the  Speaker  cf  the 
House  of  liei-rcsentatives;    the  Honorable   Alben   Barkley,   the   ma- 

;    Jority  leader  of  the  Senate:    the  Honorable  Joseph  W.  Martin,  Jr, 

I    the  minority  leader  in  the  House  of  ReprcsenUtives;  Senator  Capper. 

I  of  Kansas;  and  Senator  Wagner,  of  New  York.  A  message'  wa-^  al.so 
received  fr^m  G.n.  John  J    Pershing,  commander  of  the  armies  of 

I    the  United  States  in  the  last  war,  which  I  quote: 

I  "This  rrroral  rearmament  should  enlist  the  support  of  all  thinking 
people.  Tliere  is  a  spiritual  emotion  which  underlies  all  true  patri- 
otism, and  good  citizenship  itself  1b  dependent  upon  the  high 
senso  of  moral  obligation  of  the  people.  Today,  confronted  by 
conditions  so  threatening  to  world  peace,  we  must  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  faith  of  our  forefathers  if  wo  are  to  be  worthy  of  our 
heritage." 

There  was  a  message  from  the  House  of  Lords  of  Great  Britain 
signed  by  25  members  cf  that  body,  and  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Commons  signed  by  242  members  of  that  body.     Messages  also 
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srmt  UTiiU  husr&nr.  and  w-.t?  r^irt^nt*  and  c>-.iidre:-  t— .-.r.:.-vf-  s-d 
emp;cvec.  stat^sCTsn  and  c:-.zer.  The  t^tf.e  15  tor  i.  nt^  wc:r-:l-I* 
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v:-.u  s  c!  hcnesty.  puri-y    ur.5^.::^shne,<,>.  a:.,: 
bod'-r<>:  c'  nati.n.U    ~h..f;cte:     and  ^ifcich   er^ 
cemccracv  m  ccr!>::v:   ::%e   :  riin-n-l  serMc? 

Tie  V.oric  A*#-.'mL..y  lor  M^nil  Kearmamcnt.  wh:.-h  took  r.ao* 
en  tne  west  ci-;»*-..  rei::-n  with  the  e.-^U.erinc  c:  some  ;3  C- v";  ocv-ple 
m  the  Uzi:ym-C'C<l  Bowl  at  Lcs  An^rfl-.s  m  Julv  I:  br.ui:!,;'  leid- 
ii-.e  rcpres.tnt.<-.:i.es  :rv::n  i\,r  20  n-»;:rn5  to  :t.s  deLberF.u.-ns  and 
c-L»eod  •»:.n  The  rtjy  Icr  mor...  reirru^ment  .1:  the  God:n  Ga:-' 
ln;frniiuci.&!  E^pc^iticn  m  t.o:  I-i-acis<o  Tnat  assemblv  m  j-ked 
a  gr--:  crntributiLn  tv>  the  1U'»  cf  America  :.nci  all  the  ■war.d. 

Tlie  es^scnlia*  ccncii.cn  ot  any  l^siinc  world  peace  is  a  new 
5{::i;t  am.-n*  n.i-.:^r--  Witi.cut  eucn  1,  new  spirit  no  centra]  eet- 
uemer:  wi.i  be  pcss.b.e  Wr.h  :;  there  m:ghi  be 'achieved  a 
rt-..-tic  rc-crdoring  cf  uorlc  sSftir?  whicii  wcuid  endure  A  weli- 
ki..-.ir.  -"..i.t.-r.i.^n  uh-'  w.tn  ether?  ha^  taken  an  acuve  part  in 
furthering  ti^e  spint  o:  mcral  re^iu^mcv.  in  his  own  nation  his 
6i.;u.  "The  b«tt.e  lor  pe*.ce  r".ust  oe  Icugh;  m  the  he^rt  cf  the 
incuvlclual.  «aiu  ;.ha5  througiiou:  the  ccminumty.  if  it  15  ;o  W 
wen  1;.  :h  v,  cr'.d  Victory  m  th^  battle  ;*  ::.e  one  tn; 
for  tne  \i.r.d  m  wh  ch  wo  live  It  nnplie^  first  01  aii 
he^it  E-\p.ricnct  La>  prcv.  d  that  sucn  a  change 
ai;d  thtkt  it  ctmes  tc  tl.>:*e  uh^  lurn  frcn 
their  svst 


g  netHiful 

a  chiiiige  cf 
con  t^.st    p'.ace. 


.iuac.iig  c:l".ers  and 
.ms  ;o  ;;  S4.n5*  c;  the.r  own  f.'.Uitj^  .iiui  a  ce;<iniinaticu 
to  .lv£  under  the  gnici..nje  ci  Gv  d  Tl.e  s  r,  n^Ui  of  a  nation  is 
shc-AH  m  the  ccurige  to  acr-.it  htr  own  lau.ts.  ihe  g.ory  of  a 
n.^t:cu  1;  to  havo  &  crcat.^t  m.sexvge  fcr  tiie  w^>rld  ' 

It  Is  rare  in  vhuse  days  to  tii:d  secietiiing  w  hicli  w:l!  unite 
man  fnd  naicr^  on  a  i-lane  abcve  con^.ct  of  part\  (.:a<«t  or 
political  philo&cpV.y.  I  am  stire  th:it  I  vcico  the  se:.tiiiu-nt  of  all 
these  whj  :.re  iiitenn.g,  whtn  1  express  gr..tihcation  et  a  re- 
sponse s  rcmarkarlo  to  a  nt-cd  so  u:»;ent,  and  I  am  contJdent 
thit  America  will  pl^y  her  fu.l  p.irt  :„  tlui  g:ca;  c  use.  I  Iv- 
Itpve  that  the  fu'urc  cf  ci\  ;:ii:a;icn  must  largsJy  dcpena  uncn  the 
success  of  moral  riarmamnt 


ATDKESS   BT   FKAKK   N     D     BrCHMAN.   ror>n)rP.   OF  THF  OXFORD  GROrF  AND 
THX    WORU)    MC\TMENT   FOR    MORAL    E5.\r.MAMr>rr 

1  am  grateful  for  the  sta;esnianlike  words  in  which  Senator 
Trt-MAN  has  n: erred  tc  the  wu^esprcad  vcrk  and  'nf.uence  cf  moral 
re«:m.-.nient  in  thl.«  and  other  c 'untries  He  has  struck  a  brave 
blew  for  that  realistic  rAcrde-mg  of  world  affa:r5  of  which  he  spoke. 

I  am  --peal-.irg  t^-day  tc  the  millmns  acre.-s  the  world  \*ho  in  tliese 
anxKUs  days  are  increasingly  Ltcking  to  mcral  rearmament  as  the 
on-  hope  for  the  Tj'ure  Es;:-,<-ially  a:^  I  fj.eak  I  am  thinking  of  the 
men  on  the  frcnt-l!ne  trenches,  the  nien  faced  with  the  hard  reali- 
ties  t.-p  men  v  ho  know  what  war  is. 

Yet  where  are  the  front-line  trenches  todav?  Today  In  many 
countries  every  civilian  carries  a  g:.s  mask.  Every  garden  has  its 
ail -raid  shelter  It  Is  a  new  phase  in  war.  where"  everybody  is 
rr-'-pcr.'-:b  e  and  every  home  is  a  frcnt-llnc  trench. 

Our  arts  ci  reconciliation  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  arts  of 
war.  The  art  of  destruction  is  beginning  to  outpace  the  art  of 
living.  Toda.-  we  have  reached  the  paning  of  the  wr\'s.  Civiliza- 
tion, man-controlled.  Is  faced  with  collapse.  The  long-endured 
cycle  cf  moving  from  crisis  to  crisis  must  end.  Nations  must  move 
bo;  end  crisis  to  cure.  A  new  world  philosophy  is  needed,  a  world 
philosophy  capable  of  creating  a  new  era  of  constructive  relation- 
ships bttwoen  men  and  nations.  A  new  statesmanship,  a  new  lead- 
erh'p.  will  en^ue  from  this  heightened  quality  of  thlnk'ns  and 
living.  A  nation's  first  line  of  defense  is  the  charactrr  of  her  peo- 
ple. As  Maurice  Browne,  the  producer  of  that  wartime  drama, 
Journeys  End.  so  compelllngly  ren^inds  us.  "Never  in  the  known 
history  of  mankind  has  there  been  such  general,  clear,  and  Instant 
need  for  the  application  by  each  one  of  us  to  cur  hourly  lives  of 
the  four  cardinal  principles — hcnesty,  purity,  selflessness,  and 
love  "     Here  we  have  the  touchstone  of  moral  rearmament. 

Tills  world  philosophy  will  emerge  as  people  begin  to  get  their 
direction  from  the  living  God  It  will  be  within  the  framework  of 
a  hnte-frec.  fear-free,  greed-free  quality  of  living. 

Think  rf  the  cost  of  hate.  fear,  and  greed.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  must  carry  gas  masks  today  because  men  the  world  over 
have  been  living  behind  masks  for  years.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  must  grope  through  darkened  cities  because  the  nations 
have  been  living  In  a  spiritual  black-out.  Millions  of  men  and 
women  today  must  listen  to  air-raid  warnings  because  nations  have 
not  listened  to  the  voice  of  God  In  days  gene  by.  Yet  dark  nights 
of  waltinp  may  prove  a  blessing  in  disguise,  for  guidance  is  a  staple 
necessity  that  is  not  rationed. 

Man  today  Is  ready  to  ttelleve  that  human  wisdom  has  failed. 
A  situation  is  growing  up  In  which  people  will  want  God  to  speak 
to  them.  They  will  have  nothing  else  between  themselves  and 
desperation,  as  they  read  the  changing  chimerical  headlines  that 
no  one  wants.  Men  need  some  adequate  voice  to  interpret  and 
mold  events.  All  our  values  are  slipping,  as  currencies  slipped 
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c  r  ;ijvrc  j-;-r:y.  c^sv^  r.^.-^  ciftxi.  tx->:r.t  t-\;  new  or  r-fr^onat  i.i- 
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arc.  irte.  :ce:::  triired  fc.r«"  a:  the  d;Sj.>isal  cf  all  who  put  their 
ocuntry  befctfv   .e:&.-h  inurv>t 

A  V  .-—  cr  crat:'uc:f  n  u  -.  gc  tc  :h?  ™'n  In  rrorv  nat-or  who 
hsve  n.t:  ncra:  ream-.^im  n:  s:.d  for  wh^:  hi,s  »>«■:- ■^,c^^^n1v^^.<^  \l 
ard  frr  the  far-rrAchini:  service  ti.ey  hare  been  ah>  to  Ver.cKT. 
TliP^t-  t^e  pie  far-v..-ionev'.  and  sacacions.  «>♦  that  moral  reArmamoRt 
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to   leadership   a*   the   directing   force    m   tlie   life  of   natlcJis:    ard 
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nr.c  cf  aionvie  wtthln  a  countrv  and 
sc  tuild  .^  heAJthTui  nntionil  life.  In  tVe  wordj  o.f  a  stAtemert  'cy 
Lord  Baldwin.  I^cvrd  Salisbury,  and  chiefs  of  the  ann<xi  forv-v.v 
th..-..  r..^.-  bee.  rr.e  historic  "Were  wo  toceihT  with  our  fe'low  n>rn 
everywhere,  to  put  the  energv  ard  rr<oure;>fu!no*is  into  ths  tc.sk 
that  we  now  find  ourselves  obliged  to  expmid  on  nfttion.<U  dofrn<* 
:h~  pr-.-ce  cf  the  wcrld  wculc  Iv  lissured  "" 

Mere!  rearrc.snif nt  win  he  the  focal  point  for  the  new  nati.r-.:vl 
unity  wheie  Crod  Is  the  co-i5T.<\nt  and  i^Mu  arbiter  m  every  o^^nnsrt 
This  phil-isophv  will  ryv-cm-  'ho  nialnsjr.rc'  of  the  ?',^ir:;  of  the 
Nation  the  magnet  that  w."l  draw  all  positive  fcjv\>?  tt>:t^vher  It 
w.ll  g:ve  a  ne*  UT.ity  to  c..p:tal  and  laivr  and  brirc  th?  arsswer 
to  ncustrial  ccnfnct  and  u-^rest  It  will  f:!vo  the  answrr  to  war  in 
the  hcn-.e  and  to  war  m  the  t-vtM  It  will  tram  tV.at  Ira^Icryhip 
which  IS  ad^x-uatc  for  'h?  gigantic  work  of  reconstruction  tc  ro- 
btiild  a  world  en  the  brink  of  ruin  As  a  rtaie*m.\n  h.v«  said: 
What  are  neeO.ed  ane  Cnxi-ctiidcd  p;  r^^nalitie^  tc  make  tVxl- 
puidtHl  nationalities,  to  make  a  new*  world.  Ah  01  her  ideas  ^^{ 
oc^ncmic  adjustment  are  too  small  rea'iv  to  toiKh  tiie  center  ol 
the  evil  ■ 

Tlic  chief  sin  is  that  we  have  no  adequate  philosophy  for  life. 
Our  ccn:eptivn  c:  livnig  is  wrcnc — ca.-y.  s.:ft.  protective,  indulgent. 
We  nt^ed  a  whcle  new  Cvintent  and  ccnctption  of  life  The  brains, 
the  thinking  of  the  world  must  have  been  wbotf.gixl  and  squan- 
dered for  a  very  long  time  to  create  such  rtestruotion  cf  men  and 
notions  We  need  a  whole  new  level  of  thinking  sbcut  peace  If 
peact--  had  demaTided  as  much  of  us  as  war.  war  would  have  been 
outlawed  long  ago. 

But  someone  must  always  make  peace  Peace  Is  not  pn  idea  It 
is  people  becoming  different  You  know  what  It  Is  like  at  honiw 
when  there  has  been  a  quarrel  You  don"t  ju,-t  get  tlie  idea  th.a* 
pesce  would  be  a  gcxxl  thing.  Sonuxine  pkX-kets  his  pride  and  sa\s. 
"I"m  sorty."  But  most  of  us  want  to  make  peace  bv  repenting  of 
the  ether  fellow's  sns.  That  Is  hew  the  world  would  like  to  do  It. 
The  moral  reannament  way  is  to  start  by  being  different  your- 
self. Honest  apeilogy  is  the  highroad  of  lasting  peace.  An  army 
general  said  to  me  recently  "Either  I  sacrifice  my  seinslincsa  f<-* 
the  sake  of  my  nation,  or  I  sacrifice  my  nation  for  the  sake  of  my 
selfishness.  And  either  we  sacntice  our  national  selftshnes*  for  th** 
sake  cf  the  world  or  we  sacrifice  the  world  for  Uie  sake  of  our 
national  selfishness."  War  is  the  price  rf  the  Svllishncss  of  na- 
tions. Most  people  are  selfish  enough  to  want  a  pence  that  p»-r- 
mits  them  to  wage  their  own  private  wars  and  foster  their  own 
petty  Indulgences. 

Without  this  new  spirit  we  shall  pay  heavily  for  our  seUi.-^hness 
Taxes  will  and  do  overtr.ke  us.  We  grumble  and  pay.  beauise  wo 
would  rather  pay  than  pray.  Today  men  shnir  whether  thrv  want 
to  or  not  We  cannot  make  jieace  between  the  nations  when  the 
people  in  the  nations  are  In  a  state  of  permanent  personal  war- 
fare. Strikes,  labor  diilicultles.  and  war  are  inevitable  until  wo 
change  our  whole  thought  and  quality  of  living. 

We  need  a  national  rr.obillTHtlon  for  unemployment  on  the  same 
scale  and  carried  out  with  the  same  personal  care  that  the  warring 
nations  have  given  to  everyone  who  needed  to  be  taken  to  a  place 
of  safety.  Tlie  unemployed  must  have  the  safety  and  seourliy  ihat 
comes  from  knowing  that  they  are  needed  and  that  there  is  a  job 
for  them  to  do.  Our  aim  should  be  that  everyone  hna  not  only 
enough  of  the  necessities  of  life,  but  that  he  hsus  a  legitimate  part 
In  bringing  about  tills  moral  rearmi'inoi.t,  and  so  safeguards  the 
peace  of  his  nation  and  the  peace  of  the  world. 

God  has  a  nation-wide  program  that  pmvldes  Inspiration  and 
liberty  for  all  and  anticipates  all  other  political  programs.  A  labor 
leader  says,  "I  have  reen  the  labor  inoveinent  triumph  and  felt,  In 
the  midst  cf  triumph,  an  emptiness.  Moral  rearmament  gave  ray 
life  new  content.  I  see  in  Its  message  the  only  kev  t-i  th.e  future 
of  the  labor  movement  and  of  the  InduRtry  the  world  over  " 

Industry  can  be  the  pioneer  of  a  new  order  when  national  service 
replaces  selfishness  and  where  Industrial  planning  Is  bas<'d  upon 
the  guidance  of  God.  When  labor,  management,  and  capital  be- 
comes partners  under  God's  guidance,  then  industry  takes  its  true 
place  In  the  national  life. 
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Here  I  wish  to  brin^j  ynu  the  rr.ePFacrp  of  two  Bri*-Ish  labor  lf^3d?ri=. 
who  as  chairmen  ot  the  Trad?s  U!,;o:i  ConErres.-^  ri'pre.^enrecl  6. 000  000 
British  worker-5.     I  quote  fir.st  from  Mr.  H.  H.  E.vm.  who  this  last 
month  wa.s  fraternal  delegate  from  Britain  to  American  labor.     He 
had  hoped  to  be  here  to  speak  in  per  ;on.  but  ur£;ent  duties  rccallfd 
him  to  Britain  a  lew  dayt  a^'O.     He  savs  m  a  message  sent  specially 
lor  this  program: 

"Can  wc  as  Christians  be  really  satisfied  with  our  witness  in  these 
times?     Is  there  a  message  of  hope  for  the  world?     I  believe  that 
there  is.     The  keynote  of  that  mest^age  is:   Repentance,  reparation, 
and  re^^eneration. 

"Repentance:  Turn  risht  about. 
"Rejaration:  Redress  wronns  done. 
"Regeneration:  L:ve  a  completely  new  life. 

"Repentance:  The  first  sten  must  be  the  rercc^nition  that  the  life 
already  lived  is  wron^'  and  that  a  new  road  must  be  taken.     This 
can  apply  not  only  to  the  non-Christian  but  also  to  the  Christian. 
•Ye  cannot  serve  Cod  and  mammon."    Many  are  trying  to  do  the 
lmpo:^slble. 

••Reparation:  This  applies  not  only  to  the  individual  life,  but  nl.so 
to    nationaKand    in'ernational    liie.     If,    as    Christ. ans.    we    think 
objectively,  we  must  admit  that  wrongs  done  to  na-ions  by  other 
rations    are    th:    cau.~e    of    present    in'irn.Uicn.al    life.     Men    have 
failed  to  act  Justly,  and  as  citizens  we  have  condon-jd  Injustices, 
althcuL'h  thH  may  be  largely  due  to  lack  of  thc?unhi.     Nonetheless 
our  rc-pnnsibility  is  there. 

"Reu'eneraiion:   I  mean  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  man,  not 
In  part.     Chimge  of  lieart  is  the   first   essential,   but   this  must    be 
loll.-'wed  by  cnange  of  outlook  and  chans'e  of  l:fe. 

•Moral  rearmament,  if  it  is  to  be  fullv  effective,  must   touch  all 
human  relationships.     Selfishness  must  not  be  the  keynote  of  hvin-' 
God  must  rnror  all  deparments  of  life.'"  ° 

The    second    inrssape    has   Ju>-t    arrived    from    Mr.    Joseph    Halls- 
worth,  present  chauman  of  the  Trades  Union  Con.-rrs.s.     He  makes 
this  striking  stat-ment,  ''The  n^cd  for  nioial  reuruu-nent  is  more 
iirrent  than  ever.     I  pro^'iis"  you  all   the  supoort  in   my  power  " 
Both    these    men    in   their    cfucir-l    c.ipncity    Joined    with    15    other 
Irad'-rs  of  British  labor  in  the  foliowin?  statem-nt:   •'Basically  the 
world   unr'-st   is   to   be   found   in   the   root   disease  of    matoriaiism 
showing   it.self   in   widespread   s:  Ifishness.   fear,  and   gre^^d     not    in 
this  nation  or  in  that,  but  in  all.    We  are  all  guilry,"    That  is' the 
conviction  of  grrat   leaders  of  labor  in  Britain. 

The  Catholic  Workers  Union   of   a  Eiironcan   state  m.et  recently 
In  response  to  the  c.^.'l   for  moral  and  s'  intual  le  irmnmen;    ni  de 
by  the  ruler  of  that  coui.trv.  -In  the  whole  world  "  they  drclared, 
"and   in  our  own   country   v.-o  are   g'.ad   to   note   a   leaning   towarcl 
new  spiritual  lite.     Tlus  must  strengthen  in   us  the  consciousness 
that  we  have  to  lead  the  way  to  a  now  and  better  and  solid  com- 
muni'y,    not   oiily   with   word?,   but   with   deeds"     And   then    these 
workers  reach.ed  this  striking  conclusion  which  I  ask  you  carefully 
to  note.   "In   the  nev;  community  there   is   no   room  for  class  war 
or  racial  war.     In  the  new  community  there  is  no  room  for  strikes 
and    lo.^koutp;    in   the   nev,'   communitv.    neitiier   personal    interests 
nor  d^s:-n  tor  ealn  have  the  upper  hand:   social  justice  and  social 
love   si;  tU   be   the  pillars  on  which   the  cominunitv   of   the   future 
will  r  :^t.•■ 

New  men,  new  homes    nev,'  industry,  new  nations,  a  new  world. 
The  world  must   declare  a   moratorium  on  hate,  greed  and  fear 
personally  i^id   nitioiutlly.     The   new  peace  part  miist   have  as  its 
preamble,  that  all  contracting  parties,  all  nations  live  on  the  basis 
of  no  hate,  no  fear,  no  greed.     And  the  nece.ssary  preliide  to  this 
happier  pact  Is  that  every  lndividu:il,  in  every  na'rion.  begins  that 
new    quality    of   livmg    now.    and    does    not    postpone    it    to    S'-me 
future    armistice.     Then   we    shall    be    true    patriots       Then    tliere 
will  hf  law  and  order  In  Eur'.pe  and  the  world,  wi'hln  vour  hearts 
and  ui'hin  the  boundary  of  your  naMon.     Then  we  shall   be  able 
to  say.  ••Behold  hov*    these  nations  love  one  another.'" 

As  I  am  speak'.n-:  here,  v.ith.n  a  fractirn  of  a  second  I  can  reach 
my    friends    in    many    countries.      My    friends    in    the    front-line 
trenches,  the  men   in   the  lonely  outposts  whose  only   touch   with 
the  outside  world  is  through  the  friendly  radio  hoam.' which  meets 
all  alike — my  fri-::ds  in  the  far  Nordic  north,  on  India's  northwest 
frontier,   en  the   Airican   veldt,   and   in   far-off   Australia   and   New 
Zealand  I 

We    accept    as    a   commonplace    a    man^s   voice    carried    by 
to   the  u'termcst   parts  of   the   earth.     Why   not    tlie   voice 
living  G<  d  as  an  active,  creative  force  in  every  home,  every 
ness    every  parliamcn'? 

M'>n  lis'en  to  the  King  when  he  speaks  to  his  people  over  the 
air.     Why  r.ct  also  to  the  King  of  Kings? 

An  all-powerfu!   G.;d  is  the  most  intelligent  .s,.urce  of 
tion   in    the   wo;-ld   today.     He   has  the   an.-i'A'er    to   every 
Everywhere  when   men  and  nations   will  let  Him.   He   is   ........„.j, 

them  h;w  to  Ine.  I 

The  wc'-ld  needs  a  miracle.  Miracles  of  science  have  been  the 
wonder  of  the  age.  But  all  those  miracles  have  net  brcu:;ht  p.:ace 
and  happiness  to  cur  homes  and  naiions.  A  miracle  of  the  sp.Vit 
Is  what  we  neol. 

Tliere  must  Cv)n-ie  a  spiritual  dynam.ic  whuh  w.li  chpnge  Luman 
natu,-e  and  remake  men  and  nations.  Tliere  must  come  a 
spiritual  authority  which  will  be  accepted  everywhere,  by  every- 
one, the  adequ.tte  authority  that  doe.;  not  have'  to  retort  to  war. 
Only  so  Will  order  come  i,iui  of  chaos  in  natio:.ai  and  world 
affairs 

This  mirncle  is  undoubtedly  the  divinely  appoln'ed  de:-itiny  of 
mankind.      Who  can    believe   kss  than   thai?     Its  aU\ont  depends 
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on  and  awaits  the  emergence  in  every  country  of  firm  and  resolute 
Ciod-guided  men  with  all  ihe  conviction,  fire,  an.d  fervor  of  tarly 
Christians.  Their  cver-widenmg  inlluence  would  be  invincible.  A 
ne-A'  national  spirit  would  soon  be  born;  a  new,  cooperative  rela- 
ticmship  between  tlie  nations,  if  in  every  country  there  wou'd 
arise  a  new  leader;  liip  free  from  the  bondage  of  fear,  nsmg  above 
personal  and  national  ambition,  and  responsive  to  the  duec-inn  of 
Gods  will.  A  leading  Afrikaans  paper  in  South  Africa,  Die  Bu:ger, 
txpresses  the  conviction  of  a  nation  lh.it  is  facing  her  probleins 
with  the  aid  of  moral  rearmament:  "We  need  supernatural 
strength,  a  national  unity  with  united  mind,  controlled  and 
coordinated  by  the  Supreme  Being." 

Such  a  phil(  s  .'phy  has  been  stated  as  the  hi.'^toric  basis  for 
nat.onhood  by  th-  prophets  of  old  and  has  withstood  the  test  of 
centuries.  The  prophet  Lsaiah  says:  "And  all  thy  children  shall 
be  taught  of  the  Lord,  and  great  shall  be  the  peace  of  thy  children 
Nations  that  knew  not  thee  shall  run  unto  thee  because  of  the 
Lord,  thy  God."  Tli"  man  charged  with  the  foreign  afTalrs  of  a 
great  nation  said:  "What  we  n  ed  today  are  men  of  the  type  of 
the  prophet  Amos."  British  labor  in  conference,  sent  their  mes- 
sage to  the  American  Capital  wi'h  th^^-se  words:  -We  need  men 
who  will   make  real   the  \ision  of  the  prophet   Muah." 

Moral  rearmament  is  recapti-.ring,  revitalizing,  relumg  the  mes- 
sage of  the  prophets.  It  is  tried,  it  is  true,  it  is  f-sted.  Grd  call- 
ing the  world  is  becoming  a  daily  experience  in  the  lives  of  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Now  the  call  is  to  every  man  in  every  last 
pi  "re  to  be  guided  by  God. 

V.'e  have  tried  thin!;:r.g  and  living  as  we  want:  now  try  thinhing 
and  living  as  God  wan's  try  Hvinf:  as  we  want  thr>  nth^r  fellow  to 
live:  try  living  as  we  want  the  othf^r  nation  to  live;  then  our  Nation 
will  be  (he  spearhead  of  a  new  world  order. 

We  m.u-^t  now  thirk  v.hat  God  can  do  through  an  army  of  a 
hund-ed  million  men  m.obih.^ed.  tnkmt;  their  dailv  orders  and  direc- 
tion Irom  Him.  God  has  a  program  adequate  for"  the  world  and  for 
each  nation.  Thus  each  individ'ial  who  has  enli.sted  In  that  pro- 
gram can  find  a  Job  he  can  do  that  will  affect  the  civic  irdus'rial 
and  national  welfare.  Thus  ea-h  nation  can  use  all  its  reMuirce.s 
and  find  its  truest  .security  The  program  now  is  fnr  a  hundred 
million  people  listening  to  G-xl  during  the  week  end  of  December 
1  2,  3,  a  program  winch  Is  b.in-  prepared  in  each  c  mntry  as  the 
circumstances  in  that  country  permit.  We  are  erateful  "to  those 
heralds  of  the  re  w  world  order  wlio  have  made  the  radio  and  pr-ss 
available   for   these   v.-orld    brcadeasts. 

"M  R  A"  has  this  achievement  m  its  favor,  that  durinf^  this  h><;t 
year  it  has  gone  witn  lightning  speed  throughout  the  world  It 
has  made  fr:  nds  everywhere — in  every  nation,  amonr  every  cla^-s 
Think  of  the  va.st  forces  available— Catholic  and  Protestant  Jew 
and  gentile  Think  of  t};e  cpinn, -I'v  rearm-xi  everywhere  nh.-i  „viy 
be  tlie  pacemakers  for  the  peacemakers  of  tomorrow.  "M  R  A"  is 
open  to  all  rr...('.',  and  bar-  none.  It  ,.  a  (iuaii'v  ol  life.  You  don't 
register  with  "M  R  A";  "M  R  A"  registers  wl-h  you  You  don't  join- 
you  can  t  resign  You  live  a  life  In  the  words  of  a  mmeis'  leader' 
"  'M  R  A'  provides  all  men  everywhere  with  an  open  line  to  God  for 
guidance." 

The  world  Is  waiting  an  answer.  A  hundred  million  people  lis- 
tening to  God  can  give  the  answer.  We  must  liave  some  sim.ple, 
workable  ha.^i.s  available  for  everyone  and  or.e  tliat  can  be  applied 
by  all.  We  need  people  tram^-d  not  only  to  make  an  ad' cniate 
pe.-.ce  but  al.-^o  to  keep  it.  Now  is  the  time  to  enlist  for  the  dura- 
tion in  this  wrrld  war  against  selJh  hness  We  inu'^t  maintain  the 
whole  war  conception  of  peace.  We  need  to  be  "tifhters  ever  in 
th"  battl"  for  peace  "  ^ 

The  secret  lies  in  listening  to  God.  A  truly  united  natl.m  c^mes 
ftom  a  directing  Gid  Man.  uiiauK  d,  cannot  make  peace  Men 
and  nations  must  bf-  trained  to  make  peace  and  maintain  i'  We 
must  begin  to  develop  the  framers  if  the  Ju^t  and  last  ng  p^acp  of 
the  future.  We  need  to  live  a  quality  of  life  thit  wUi  change 
ma:.ses  of  people.  It  will  provide  a  public  opinion  that  wi:i  have 
the  addd  weight  of  an  irresistible  army  tf)  maintain  a  w.rld  battle 
for  pence  w;'h  a  saenfiee  as  .-ustained  as  that  which  force  compels 
men  to  make  m  time<  of  urgent  world  cri.-is.  The  united  mind  of 
a  hundred  million  people  li-tenmg  to  God  will  give  a  new  fund  of 
infonaatii  n  ar.d  .source  <f  inspiration  that  will  nrovide  the  .secret 
of  united  art'on.  Tlie  C;-:loid  group  has  been  in  action  since  the 
lajt  war  training  m-n  for  the  moral  rearmament  «>f  the  nations. 
It  is  bringing  a  new  force  into  play,  an  indispensable  force,  neces- 
.-ary  for  the  lifebl<Jod  of  every  nation.  Through  lack  of  this 
quality  natirns  v.'iil  sell  their  biithriglit 

A  general  m  aiu  tiier  army,  aff  r  a  d  -armament  conference,  .'^mt 
me  thi.s  program  on  a  post  card  It  v.as  m  the  f  rm  of  a  picture  of 
a  man's  face,  ar.d  underneath  was  wntl<n,  "God  gave  man  two  ea*-3 
ar.d  one  mouth.  Why  don't  y  u  11:  ten  twice  as  much  as  yr,u 
talk?"  This  is  the  first  step  m  reorientating  our  m.inds  to  God. 
Listen  twice  as  much  as  yoti  talk.  Here  lies  the  strafetry  to  win 
tlie  world  from  her  egocentric  v.ays,  for  immediately  ^elf  is  the 
center  of  the  picture,  there  war  has  begun,  whether  l"n  individuals 
or  in  nat.ons. 

Guidance  is  when  we  are  In  communication  with  God.  Guidance 
is  an  ab:solute  necessity  and  the  irreducible  minimum  to  keep  mil- 
lions spiritually  and  phys;cally  alive.  It  is  the  nation's  lifeblood— 
without  it  nations  p-rish.  T.^evjislm  prints  to  a  great  trutli.  The 
ordinary  man.  every  m.an.  atxl  the  state-man  must  discover  the 
counterpart  on  the  .-pirltua!  iiiane  Guidance  is  this  counterpart. 
Just  as  television  is  that  spacc-conquering  vision  on  the  material 
plane,  guidance  is  the  far-.'-eeing  p'-rception  on  the  spiritual.  It  is 
limited  only  by  our  capacity  for  dL-xiphne.     At  one  time  there  was 
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one  Incandescent  bulb  and  now  Infinltelv  more  than  a  h-udred 
miiliou  enjoy  the  gift  of  light.  The  next  great  discover:e=  must  iV 
in  the  realm  of  the  spiritual.  Statesmen  living  this  new  qu.',litv  oi' 
hfc  will  make  it  possible  lor  the  mind  ol  God  to  becocxe  the  moid 


cf  nations. 

f'e-r  is  another  kind  of  guidance. 


People  are  afraid  and  so  thev 


am    reminded    cf 


will  not  dsily  fight  the  battle  for  peace.  I 
Generalissuno  Chiang  Kai-ehck's  forceful  phrusc.  "If  -we  perspired 
more  in  times  of  peace,  we  should  bleed  less  in  times  of  war." 
The  program  for  the  hundred  million  listening  over  the  week  end  of 
December  1.  2,  3  Is  tliat  wc  perspire  in  time  of  peace,  that  we  learn 
truly  hew  to  sacrifice  for  our  country.  We  are  was.ug  the  greatest 
battle  cf  history  in  this  'V/orld  War  against  selfishness.  E.ery  man 
to  his  guns.  We  must  call  out  the  moral  and  spiritual  forces.  It 
is  because  we  had  no  such  adcsquate  action  during  the  last  decades 
that  we  are  compelled  to  make  the  costly  sacrifice  of  war.  The 
vav  to  outlive  the  forces  of  dcFtructicn  is  to  build  better  and  more 
wi.cly  thaa  we  are  building  now.  "If  we  are  not  governed  by  God. 
we  will  be  ruled  by  tyrants."  said  William  Penn  The  lack  of  such 
a  program  in  peacetunc  has  meant  that  a  hundred  million  and  more 
are  >  ncared  m  a  proeram.  of  action  that  no  one  really  wants. 
Moral  rcannanicnt  is  the  great  central  revolutiotiary  force.  I  was 
personally  at  war.  An  exp'^nence  cf  the  Cross  made  me  a  new 
type  of  revolutionary.  Moral  rearmament  te-aches  us  to  sacrifice 
for  our  countr>.  Its  immed.ate  aim  is  a  hundred  million  people 
m  biliZTd  ia  the  battle  for  peace — everyone  disciplined,  evers-one 
taking  part.  A  statr.sm.an  spoke  recently  of  the  world-wide  devas- 
tation and  sorrows  of  war  He  spoke  of  hundreds  of  mill' ens  who 
are  called  upon  to  suffer  Is  it  too  much  to  think  of  ICO  000  000 
enliPtire  to  brine  the  answer  not  only  for  suffering  men  and  women 
but  'cr  nations  in  turmoil.     This  is  our  goal. 

A  national  labor  leader  In  San  Francisco  had  a  bold  vision  for 
an  American  membership  of  his  crganizaticn  of  10.000.000.  The 
united  forces  planning  for  moral  and  spiritual  rearmament  in  the 
world  must  think  in  trrm.";  of  at  lea<;t  a  hundred  milhon  taking 
their  c«rders  from  the  living  God  Such  a  force  will  be  an  Incom- 
parable, unconquerable,  irresistible  army,  with  advanced  knowledge 
cf  tactics  and  a  program  that  will  fire  men's  hearts  and  rachcally 
*  alter  their  thinking  and  living. 

Withm  the  limits  of  one  broadca.=t  it  is  not  passible  to  give  a 
rom.plete  answer  cnnnnctng  and  satisfvlnc  to  everyone  It  may, 
however,  cast  a  light  on  your  path  and  furnish  ycu  with  informa- 
tion and  direction  that  will  bo  ready  in  a  time  of  crisis  and  put  the 
torch  that  is  available  to  all  within  your  grasp. 

This  broadcast  Is  only  a  trial  m.obilization  in  preparation  for  De- 
cember 1  2.  3.  Moral  rearmament  must  be  a  call  to  all  the  nations 
and  every  indlvidiial  in  the  Nation.  I  hope  you  will  write  into 
station  WRUL.  cr  care  Moral  Re-Armament,  PKlnnont  Hotel,  San 
Francisco,  making  suggestions  for  Moral  rearmament.  December 
1.  2,  3.     You  can  each  help  in  this  momentous  task. 

O'tir  instant  need  Is  a  hundred  million  planning  for  the  new 
world  peace.  Not  only  a  few  statesmen  meeting,  but  the  united 
forces  of  the  world  backed  by  daily  living  and  action  that  will 
support  them — waging  the  eternal  war  against  selfishness.  TTien 
we  can  begin  to  apprarimate  to  what  is  needed.  The  call  is  to 
every  man.  the  ordinary  man.  and  the  statcKnan  imitedly  to  carry 
the  burdens  of  their  country.  Responsibility  has  too  often  been 
delegated  to  the  few  in  the  belief  that  the  statesman  is  expected 
to  do  the  thinking,  planning,  and  Uvmg  that  must  become  tbe 
concern  of  every  man,  the  ordinary  man. 

We  roust  re-make  the  world — the  task  is  nothing  less  than  that. 
We,  the  re-makers  of  tbe  world — is  that  not  the  thinking  and 
willing  of  tbe  ordinary  mnn. 

A  world  philosophy  will  be  brought  to  power  through  the  cinnu- 
iative  effect  of  millions  of  people  beginning  the  experience  of 
listening  to  God.  True.  It  may  be  only  an  Initial  experience. 
Enlistment  does  not  Immediately  make  the  trained  soldier.  But 
we  can  all  begin.  God  can  communicate  with  man  direct.  We 
stand  at  cero  hour  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  world  order. 

It  will  be  an  age  of  happy  homes  and  laughing  children,  an  age 
from  which  fear  has  been  lifted  like  the  smoke-pail  from  an 
industrial  city,  when  we  shall  look  for  care-worn  faces  and  And 
none. 

It  will  be  an  age  In  which  mothers  and  children  will  kjiow  xm 
want,  and  husbands  will  not  fear  that  next  week  there  may  be  no 
pay  envelop  for  them  to  take  home  to  their  wives. 

It  will  be  an  age  of  peace,  lasting  peace  in  heart,  home,  and 
between  nations — a  peace  which  will  be  not  alone  the  absence  at 
war,  but  the  liberation  of  all  our  energies  to  build  a  new  world. 

A  world  in  which  society  has  no  enemies  because  society  nutkes 
no  enemies. 

A  fear-free,  bate-free,  greed-free  wcH-ld. 

God  calling  the  world  is  becoming  a  daily  experience  in  tbe  lives 
of  hundreds  and  thousands  of  people  in  the  more  than  <S0  countries 
where  "M  R  A  "  is  at  work. 

We  need  unitedly  to  recaprture  the  world  once  again  for  a  pro- 
gram of  sanity  and  security.  Events  are  foctising  for  us  the  only 
program  of  sane  control — God  control.  The  only  sane  people  in 
an  insane  world  are  those  guided  by  God.  We  have  not  yet  tapped 
the  great  creative  sources  in  the  mind  of  God.  God  has  a  plan 
and  the  combined  moral  and  spiritual  forces  of  tbe  nations  can 
find  that  philosophy  adequate  for  world  crisis. 

"A  mighty  fortress  is  otir  God, 

A  trusty  shield  and  weapon. 

He  helps  xxs  free  from  every  Ul, 

Tliai  hath  ua  e'er  o'ertaken." 


AEDETTS  OF  ADiTTSAI-  BTHD.  COUMAXIOXC  OFFlCia  OF  THT   TTNlTUi  STATES 

.K>;rAF.~-nc  service  exfedition,  on   the  e\e  of  his  depabtxhe  ro« 

THE   A>.TAKCTIC 

I  speak  from  Boston.  Greetings  to  all  vcu  who  are  listening,  no 
matter  what  country  you  may  be  m  It  tx-ss  en  my  Icncly  vigil 
during  th<?  long  polar  night  that  I  learned  the  power  cf  silence — cf 
quHt  tinies.  The  values  and  the  problems  of  life  sorted  out  -wlieii 
I  began  to  listen. 

I  went  explonns  because  I  was  ^-ed  bv  those  pioneer?  cf  hlrtory 
who  fe'.t  the  urge  of  charting  uncharteci  seas  and  disccverlng  un- 
known places.  However,  today,  in  the  crisis  which  threatens  to 
destroy  fie?dom  and  civilization,  the  most  important  pioneering  to 
be  done  is  in  the  rei.lm  of  the  spirit. 

Americas  first  line  of  defense  is  tbe  character  cf  her  citizens. 
Character  cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  If  we  are  goir^  to  pre- 
serve freedom.  It  has  to  be  battled  for  by  every  man.  woman, 
and  child — every  day  and  every  generation.  Without  character, 
man  coesn^t  deserve  free-dcm.  so  he  loses  it.  A  man  cf  character 
has  a  deep  sympathy  for  his  fellow  man.  He  wishes  his  neiehbcr 
well.    We  are  all  neighbors  today. 

The  building  of  character  is"  moral  rearmament.  That  is  the 
fight  cf  Am.erica  and  cf  the  world.  That  is  the  only  armament 
that  can  stop  armament  for  destruciion.  On  tbe  eve  of  my  de- 
parture for  the  Antarctic.  I  want  to  sav  that  I  believe  that  in  this 
way  lies  the  hct->e  for  peace. 

Moral  rearmament— the  fight  for  a  new  world — strong,  clean, 
united— should  fire  the  hearts  of  all  red-blooded  .'Lmericans  and 
stir  their  wills  to  action. 

ADDEESS  BY  HXRBEKT  H  EL\'TN.  CHAIRM.^N,  FRmSH  TRADES  TTWIOK  OOK- 
GRESS,  1938-39,  FaATKRNAL  I>ELEGATE  TO  AMBUCAK  FEDERATION  OF 
LATOR    ANNi:.\l.    CON'\XNTION,   OCTQfiBl    1939 

SomeUme  ago  I  was  invited  to  meet  a  number  cf  leading  persons 
In  France.  At  that  meeting  one  said  to  me:  "We  in  France  have 
been  trying  to  bring  about  an  ideal  state  on  the  basis  of  a  material- 
istic ccnocption  of  life,  and  have  failed." 

Does  not  this  apply  to  other  countries,  too?  The  world  today  con- 
tains thot^ande  of  disappointed  men  and  women.  Hopes  raised  in 
1919  have  teen  dashed  in  1939.  Aspirations  have  failed  Disap- 
pointment has  been  followed  by  despair.  The  rule  of  force  said  to 
be  destroyed  in  1919,  has  reared  its  head  again  In  a  more  terrible 
form.    Another  world  disaster  is  on  the  horizon. 

In  these  days  of  darkness  and  depression,  is  there  really  a  messa-^e 
for  a  stricken  world? 

Is  it  a  fact  that  an  Ideal  society  cannot  be  secured  by  a  material- 
istic conception  of  life?  Prance,  with  its  motto  of  liberty,  equality 
and  fraternity,  has  not  the  ideal  society.  So  is  it  with  America.' 
although  it  proclaims  democracj-.  liberty,  union.  Also  Great  Britain 
is  far  from  being  the  land  of  the  free. 

Hum.anism  has  failed,  but  must  we  not  honestly  ask  II  the  onain- 
ized  Christian  ccmmunitj-  meets  the  bill?  Can  we  as  Christiai^be 
really  satisfied  with  our  witness  In  these  times?  I«;  there  a  message 
of  hope  for  the  world?  I  beheve  that  there  is.  The  keynote  <a  that 
message  is  repentance,  reparation,  and  regeneration 

Repentance:   Turn   right  about. 

Reparation:  Redress  ■wrongs  done. 

Regeneration:  Live  a  completely  new  Itfe. 

Repentance:  The  first  step  must  be  the  recognition  that  tlie 
life  already  lived  is  wrong  and  that  a  new  road  must  be  taken. 
This  can  apply,  not  only  to  the  non-Christian  but  also  to  the 
Christian.  "Ye  cannot  serve  God  and  mammon."  Many  are  try- 
ing to  do  the  impossible . 

Reparation:  This  applies  not  only  to  the  individual  life  but  also 
to  national  and  International  life.  If,  as  Christians,  we  think 
objectively,  •we  m.ust  admit  that  wrongs  done  to  nations  by  other 
nations  is  the  cause  of  present  international  life.  Men  have  failed 
to  act  Justly,  and  as  citizens  we  have  condoned  InJusUces  although 
this  may  be  largely  due  to  lack  of  thought.  Nonetheless  our  re- 
sponsibility is  there. 

Regeneration:  I  mean  the  regeneration  of  the  whole  man  not  in 
part.  Change  of  heart  is  the  first  essential,  but  this  must  be 
followed  by  change  of  outlook  and  change  of  life.  Too  many 
stop  at  the  first  with  great  loss  to  themselwes  and  the  world.  In 
fact,  one  cannot  stop  at  the  first.  Because  so  many  attempt  it 
they  come  under  the  condemnation  of  Matthew  25:  "Inasmuch  as 
ye  did  it  not  unto  one  of  these  ye  did  it  not  \2nto  Me." 

This  is  where  moral  rearmament  oomes  in  with  its  message  of 
absolute  truth,  absolute  honesty,  absolute  love,  and  absolute  un- 
selfishness. 

Absolute  truth:  The  power  to  face  facts,  pleasant  or  unpleasant. 

Absolute  honesty:  Seeking  to  do  the  right  thing  regardless  of 
oonsequenoes,  leaving  these  to  God. 

Absolute  love:  The  highest  farm  of  human  love  possible  eq-ually 
given  to  God  and  the  -worid,  expressed  in — 

Absolute  unselfishness:  "If  any  man  will  come  after  Me,  let  him 
abandon  himself." 

"Thou  Shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  much  as  thou  lovest  thyself" 
means  that  all  the  good  things  we  desire  for  ourselves  we  must 
seek  absolutely  to  obtain  for  others.  "Do  unto  others  as  ye  would 
that  they  should  do  unto  you"  declares  that  as  It  Is  essential  that 
all  hindrances  to  the  development  of  one's  personality  must  be  re- 
moved, so  we  must  work  to  the  utmost  that  all  htunan  hindrances 
to  divine  perfection  in  others  must  be  removed,  such  as  unem- 
ployment, InJtisticeB,  and  inequalities  tn  Industrial  and  social  life, 
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bacl  hou.elng,  vice,  lack  of  opportunity  to  develop  one's  life  to  Us 
full.  etc. 

Mc-al  rfarmnment.  If  it  l.s  to  be  fully  rff'-ctlvp,  must  touch  all 
human  rehirio;i-hlps  Selfishness  naist  not  be  the  kevnote  of 
livii.K.  The  pol.cy  cf  "safety  nr.st"  can  only  lead  to  a  betrayal  of 
n-.rral  and  Christian  principle  and  a  breaking'  of  solemn  obUgations 
entered  into.     God  must  enter  all  departments  of  life. 

It  1.5  because  these  who  have  experienced  moral  rearmament 
know  what  it  means  to  dedicate  thcm^^elves  to  God  for  service  to 
man.  bringing  to  them  not  an  attenuated  but  a  full,  complete 
pofpel  covering  the  •whole  man  and  his  need.=;,  that  they  sui^sest 
that  this  is  the  message  which  the  world  needs  at  this  tmie  and 
ask — urged  ycu  to  try  it. 


Annual  Dinner  of  the  National  Guard  Association 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF  KANSAS 

IX  THE  SENATE  Of^  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    HARRY    H.    WOODRING    AND    COMMENTS 
THEREON    BY   ERNEST   K.    LINDLEY 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  m  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  the  Honcrabie  Harry  H.  Woodring,  Secretary  of  War, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  dinner  of  the  National  Guard 
Association  of  the  United  States  at  Baltimore,  Md.,  the  night 
of  October  27.  I  consider  the  address  a  sane  and  constructive 
analysis  of  our  problem  of  national  defense  and  commend  it 
to  my  colleagues. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed,  following 
the  address  of  Secretary  of  War  Woodring,  and  as  part  of  the 
Eame  insertion  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  the  analysis 
and  comment  of  the  Secretary's  speech  by  Ernest  K.  Lindley. 
uell-known  columnist  and  commentator,  as  published  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  October  28. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  and  the  analysis 
and  comment  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

The  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
vened its  annual  convention  at  a  most  momentous  and  critical 
time.  In  the  Far  East  war  covers  the  countrvside  with  a  dark 
blanket  of  death  and  destruction.  Across  the  Atlantic  war  stalks 
gloomily  over  the  hills  and  valleys,  blots  out  the  blueness  of  God's 
skies,  roils  rapaciou.sly  the  surfaces  of  the  seas,  and  extends  its 
horrors  into  the  very  depths  of  the  oceans.  Tlie  peoples  of  our 
New  World  stand  aghast,  fearful  that  to  the  shores  of  the  Americas 
may  eventually  reach  the  dread  mailed  f\st  of  Mars. 

War  is  despised,  hated,  abhorred  by  most  of  the  peoples  cf  the 
globe.  Yet  wars  dismal  shroud  now  enfolds  many  nations  For 
even  In  the.?e  days  of  advanced  civilization — or  should  I  say  so- 
called  civilization?— war  still  remains  a  tool  in  the  hands  of  am- 
bitious and  unscrupulous  political  stewards  for  the  aggrandize- 
ment of  their  political  power  and  as  a  weapon  of  conquest  in  their 
expansion  of  empire. 

Americans,  .'!nce  their  bitter  and  di?llluslonlng  experiences  In 
the  world  conflict  which  terminated  some  21  years  ago  have 
advanced  materially  in  their  recoi:nition  and  knowled^'e  of  the 
utter  futility  of  armed  conflict.  And  during  the  past  two  decades 
there  has  continuously  developed  in  them  the  determination  to 
avoid  completely  involvement  In  war— save  war  forced  upon  them  in 
the  defense  of  their  own  Republic,  their  own  homes,  and  their  own 
libertirs.  And  in  all  sincerity  and  in  all  honesty  let  me  tell  you 
theri'  IS  no  man  in  public  life  today  who  is  more  determined  than 
your  Secretary  of  War  that  yovir  sons  and  my  sons  shall  not  march 
forth  to  war. 

Dangerously  prevalent  among  some  of  our  people  today   however 

Is  the  a.s.sump;ion  that  Intervention  by  the  United  States and  I 

refer  to  overeas  participation  in  the  conflict  now  raging  In 
Europe — is  inevitable;  that  the  fates  have  decreed  the  youth  of 
America  eventually  mu.st  be  transported  acro.ss  the  seas  to  wage 
battle  on  the  Old  World's  soil,  blood-soaked  throueh  the  centuries 

Those  who  In  public  utterances  pronounce  the  Inevitability  of  our 
entrance  into  this  second  World  War  do  grave  injtistlce  to  this 
Republic  of  curs.  They  arouse  suspicion  among  our  more  gullible 
citizens  toward  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
complete  neutrality.  They  breed  mistrust  in  the  determination  of 
the  national  administration  definitely  to  assure  peace  for  the  West- 
ern  Hemisphere.     Tbuse  wbo  preacii  the  inevitability  of  war  are 


prcno  to  in'erpr'^t  cerv  purelv  precautionary  and  defensive  m"n<nire 

1;,kt-n  by  the  Oovernmen.  ns  likcly--if  not  as  d- liberately  intrtKiod 

to  le.K!  the  Ammcan  people  into  war.     Thev  paint  the"whc!lv  li'se 
picti  re   cf   American   business  and   industry,   in   a  blind   rr<--ed   for 

,  prcnt.  intentionally  att^nnptin^  to  involve  the  United  States  in  the 
present  European  conflict. 

To  cr;-ate.  knowln£;;lv  or  unknowingly,  such  a  psychrlocry  on  the 
Inevitahility  of  our  participation  in  the  war  now  in  proL-r\ss  is  to 

I  deny  that  most  Amcricui-s— ih-  vast  majority  of  Americans— are 
convinced  that  our  democratic  form  of  povcrnmont  can  be  main- 
tained and  our  national  dc^tmy  a.ssurcd  c:i!y  through  continuance 
of  peace. 

The  V.-ar  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War.  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Regular  E.'^tabli.-hment,  the  National  Guard,  the  Or>ranized 
Re.'-erves— we  who  are  primarily  and  personallv  concerned  wuhthe 
slight  progress  recently  attained  in  the  promotion  of  the  efflcici'cv 
cf  our  land  protective  forces — we  must  not  stand  idly  by  v.hile 
amateur  siratf^^ists  pronounce  war's  incvitab.luy.  As  a  nation  we 
are  not  prepared  for  tlie  formation  of  expeditions  to  wa^-e  offensive 
var;  v/e  do  not  wish  to  prepare  to  wa^e  offensive  war;\e  see  no 
inevitable  v.ur,  offensive  or  defensive. 

Our  Commander  In  Chief.  President  Roosevelt,  has  sounded    and 

sounded  in  unnustakab'.y  determined  boats,   the  tocsin  of  peace 

peace  m  the  Western  Hemi.-phtre.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each 
individual  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Military  E.>^t-abllshmcnt 
to  exert  all  his  mtellii^ence  and  all  his  intluence  to  insure  there  be 
no  misintcrpreuuion  by  any  single  citizen  of  the  United  Stales  of 
the  fact  that  every  item  in  the  current  program  for  the  augmenta- 
tion and  modernization  of  our  defensive  forces,  and  every  thought 
behind  that  program  has  but  one  object  in  view— the  preservation 
cf  peace. 

In  these  days  when  the  ancient  and  gruesome  ideology  that 
"might  makes  right  '  again  .^tran^Tles  much  of  the  world  in  a 
vi.se-like  grasp,  how  can  we  best  a.ssure  the  preservation  of  peac"? 
Only  throu^'li  defensive  preparation- -military,  naval,  industrial 
economic— which  will  serve  as  a  very  positive  and  very  detinite 
deterrent  to  any  and  all  aggressive  designs. 

We  American  "peace  at  almost  any  price"  advocates  have  long 
since  come  to  the  realization  that  unprepared ness  for  defence 
eventually  turns  out  to  be  far  more  costly  and  a  far  greater 
menace  to  cur  homes,  our  liberties,  and  our  national  existence 
than  a  powerful,  well-equipped,  adequately  trained  defensive 
force.  We  picture  our  national  defense  not  as  a  rattling  sword 
but  as  a  protective  shield. 

The  United  States  does  not  now  require  the  maintenance  of 
military  forces  beyond  the  authorized  peace  strengths  provided 
by  the  National  Defense  Act  for  the  three  components  of  the 
Army  of  the  United  States— the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard 
and  Organized  Reserves.  We  require  no  considerable  augmenta- 
tion of  civilian  mihtary-trainlng  activities.  The  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  and  the  citizens'  military  training  camps  will 
suffice  for  the  accomplishment  of  their  primary  mission-s- the  pro- 
duction of  an  adequate  reserve  of  young  commissioned  officers 
and  the  training,  on  a  purely  voluntary  status,  of  those  patriotic 
youths  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  in  time  of  peace  to 
answer  the  Nation's  call  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  General  Persh- 
ing recently  told  me  that  the  combat  casualties  among  green 
unseasoned,  untrained  American  troops  during  the  World  War  fa'-' 
exceeded  those  suffered  by  trained  and  experienced  soldiers  Our 
defensive  requirements  demand  the  maintenance  of  no  huge  re- 
serve of  soldiers  for  the  permanent  establishment.  The  enlisted 
reserve  established  last  summer  for  the  Regu'ar  Army  which 
eventually  will  attain  a  total  of  75.000  men    is  ample 

The  security  of  these  United  States  does,  however  demand  tlie 
maintenance  of  an  Army  in  being  at  all  times— those  minimum 
defensive  elements  which  will  permit  this  Nation  to  speak  with 
authority  for  peace  and  as.sure  the  continuance  of  our  natlonil 
existence.  This  force  must  be  fully,  perfectly  equipped  and  ade- 
quately trained  at  all  times— not  only  to  meet  the  eventualities  of 
today   and   tomorrow,  but  those  of  the  days  to  come 

These  land  defensive  elements  must  Include  an  ever-ready  strik- 
ing air  force  I  refer  to  a  "striking"  air  componont:  yet  only  a 
moment  ago  I  said  that  offensive  war  is  not  ccnlemplated  in  our 
military  preparations.  There  has  been  some  controversy  over  the 
term  "offensive— defensive  weapons."  There  are  but  few  if  any 
instruments  of  warfare  which  can  be  clas'^ificd  as  distinctly  offen- 
sive or  distinctly  defensive.  On  the  field  of  battle,  with  its  ■contin- 
uous shifting  of  the  tides  of  combat,  the  offrn.Mve  weapon  of  today 
ofttimes  becomes  the  defensive  weapon  of  tomorrow 

However,  there  are  some  purely  defensive  military  Installa- 
tions—for instance,  the  fixed  .seaco.xst  defense  guns  which  afford 
protection  to  the  Panama  Canal.  And  as  purely  defensive  as  are 
the  roles  of  those  fixed  guns  would  be  the  missions  of  heavy  long- 
range  bombers  employed  to  disrupt  the  activities  of  hostile  air  or 
naval  ba.ses  established  to  menace  the  Panama  Canal  and  its  de- 
fenses Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  employment  of  a  weapon 
of  war  in  Europe  or  Asia,  let  me  assure  you  tha't.  under  our  plans, 
the  same  type  of  weapon,  in  the  hands  of  American  soldiers  would 
be  used  for  purposes  of  defense,  and  defense  only 

But  being  potentially  strong  In  men  and  materiel  Ls  not  sufficient 
guaranty  for  the  assurance  of  peace  We  mu.st  obtain  adequate 
training  of  personnel  and  efficient  employment  of  materiel  We 
must,  from  time  to  time,  concentrate  our  defensive  units  to  prac- 
tice the  plays  of  the  team.  Otherwise  we  expend  our  efforts  and 
our  moneys  on  the  forging  of  strong  links  for  au  unhnkcd  chain, 
and,  unlinked,  we  have  no  chain  at  all. 
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Hence  the  recent  decision  of  the  War  Department  to  assure  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  units  of  the  Regular  Army  by  means 
of  concentrations  for  extensive  fleld  maneuvers  during  winter 
months  In  southern  areas.  Infantry  divisions,  now  undergoing 
reorganization  as  ••triangular"  rather  than  "quadrangular"  organi- 
zations will  ftrst  be  afforded  opportunity  to  familiarize  themselves 
with  the  modernized  formations.  They  will  later  be  further  con- 
centrated for  corps  maneuvers  with  special  auxiliary  corps  troops 
heretofore  nonexistent  in  our  peacetime  permanent  establishment 
We  thus  take  advantage  of  favorable  climatic  conditions  to  form 
an  actual  and  an  experienced  first-line  combat  team  from  the 
mobile  troops  of  tlie  PwCgular  Army.  And  In  the  so  doing  we  correct 
one  of  the  gravest  defects  In  our  present  national -defense  set-up. 

Tin.-  winters  concentrations,  to  be  fully  effective,  must  be 
molded  into  a  continuous  revolving  program  covering  the  next  2 
or  3  years.  If  the  commanders  cf  troops  and  the  troops  them- 
selves do  not  become  accustomed  to  operating  In  large,  well- 
balanced,  cohesive  units- -under  conditions  as  closely  approximating 
war  as  peacetime  limitations  permit — the  personnel  of  our  Regu- 
lar divisions,  we  mu^t  conlesi^.  wUl  be  playing  at  the  soldier  game. 
Our  scldiery  mu.'t  be  real,   not  toy. 

The  National  Guard,  of  course,  enters  prominently  into  this 
picture  of  an  animated,  modernized  national  defense.  Our  initial 
protective  force  ccmpri.^es  the  Regular  Army  and  the  National 
Guard.  For  example.  B:\!timore's  National  Guard  units  are  as 
Integral  a  part  of  tliis  Nation's  first  line  of  land  defen.^es  as  are 
the  Regular  Arm.y  orgnnizatlons  stationed  at  nearbv  Forts  Howard, 
Hoyle.  and  Meade.  Wen-  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  National 
Guurd.  this  coimtry  would  be  forced  to  maintain  a  permanent 
professional  military  establishment  of  far  greater  strength  than 
that  which  we  now  support.  The  Amierican  public  must  not  lose 
f.if!ht  cf  the  fact  that  In  our  scheme  cf  national  defense  the  Na- 
^onal  Guard  plays  a  role  of  paramount  Importance  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  In  the  maintenance  of  our  Military  Estab- 
li.''.li!nent. 

The  President,  by  recent  Executive  order,  has  directed — at  the  dis- 
cretion cf  the  Governors  of  the  vcrlotis  States — an  increase  of  about 
42.000  in  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  National  Guard.  Most  gratify- 
ing has  been  the  progress  thU3  far  in  the  attainment  of  the 
allotted  quotas.  The  augmented  strengths  of  units  will  permit 
far  more  practical  and  efficient  organizational  training,  for  heie- 
tofcre  unit  strength  has  been  too  low  to  permit  the  manning  of 
weapons  assigned  to  organizations.  Ordinary,  unavoidable  ab- 
sentrei;-:n  also  greatly  retarded  the  effectiveness  of  units,  both  in 
armory  and  field  training.  The  increase  provided  by  the  Executive 
order  promises  much  for  greater  unit  proficiency;  the  extra  drill 
periods  recently  provided  will  greatly  promote  individual  profl- 
citncy.  Observance  of  the  winter  maneuvers  of  Regular  Army 
units  by  National  Guard  higher  commanders  and  their  staffs  will 
not  only  be  an  educational  factor  of  no  mean  importance  but  will 
go  far  toward  promotion  of  that  cooperation  so  essential  between 
the  primary  elements  of  the  Initial  protective  force. 

To  the  citizen-soldiers  of  the  National  Guard,  the  people  of  this 
country  are  greatly  indebted.  And  I  feel  I  am  on  very  safe  ground 
when  I  state  that  never  before  have  the  missions  of  the  National 
Guard  been  so  fully  understood  by  the  public,  nor  the  patriotic 
endeavors  of  Its  personnel  more  ftilly  appreciated. 

For  150  years  our  land  defense  has  been  based  upon  a  2-/2-nille- 
per-hour  speed  of  movement.  We  must  now  readjust  ourselves 
to  the  fact — one  demonstrated  so  recently  on  the  plains  of  Poland, 
the  plateaus  of  Spain,  and  the  deserts  of  Ethiopia — that  today 
war  on  the  earth's  surface  is  a  30-  to  40-mile-per-hour  business, 
and  that  the  birds  of  war  cleave  the  skies  at  300  to  400  miles  per 
hour.  Our  Army — Regulars.  Guardsmen,  and  Reservists — must 
have  not  only  mechanical  mobility,  tactically  and  strategically, 
but  also  mental  mobility. 

Let  us  not  overlook  that  other  .strong  right  arm  of  the  Nation's 
defense — our  fine  United  States  Navy,  which  today  commemorates 
Its  glorious  traditions  and  its  .splendid  record  of  achievements  in 
peace  and  in  war.  Upon  our  sea  forces  devolve  the  responsibility 
for  the  security  of  long  water  routes  over  which  our  trade  is 
tran.'iported  to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  for  the  defense 
of  40.000  miles  of  homeland  and  Insular  coast  lines.  To  our  Navy — 
as  to  our  Army — we  must  give  the  means  for  the  accomplishment 
of  Its  manifold  missions. 

This  program  for  rearmament — rearmament  for  peace — is  costly. 
Our  people  are  determined,  however,  to  preserve  the  neutrality 
of  the  United  States  so  long  as  the  dread  four  horsemen^War, 
Famine.  Pestilence,  and  Death — ravage  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  peo- 
ple are  likewise  determined  that  the  barbaric  hoofbe.-its  of  those 
eame  four  horsemen  must  be  confined  to  spheres  other  than  the 
Americas. 

Not  a  doubt  is  there  In  my  mind  that  the  American  people — 
be  the  financial  cost  what  It  may — will  render  wholehearted  sup- 
port to  their  Government  in  its  efforts  to  maintain  noutrrJlty  and 
to  a.ssure  comipletc  security. 

Every  man  and  every  dollar  necessary  for  the  defe^.'^?  rf  America. 
but  not  one  man,  not  one  dollar  to  fight  the  wars  of  other  naticns. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post  of  October  23.  I9i:9| 

Pax  Americana 

(By  Ernest  Lindley) 

TWO  CABIKET   MEMBERS  SI>EAK   OUT 

For  those  who  believe  that  this  war  In  Europe  is  not  our  war 
and  that  we  sliould  keep  out  of  it,  no  matter  which  side  wins  or 


loses.  October  27  must  be  underlined.  For  on  that  day  two  mem- 
bers of  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet — Harry  H.  Woodring  and  Henry  A. 
Wallace — crashed  through  with  speeches  which  committed  them 
to  this  view  just  about  as  Irrevocably  as  words  can  do. 

These  speeches  are  not  important  as  reflections  of  the  President's 
views.  The  White  House  okays,  which  both  of  them  presumably 
received,  may  have  been  given  only  because  they  serve  incidentally 
to  allay  fears  about  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  President's  foreign 
policy,  and  so  help  the  neutrality  bill. 

But  neither  speech  was  written  or  delivered  for  that  piu-pose. 
Each  is  a  personal  testament;  each  is  rooted  deeply  In  convictions 
which  both  men  have  often  expressed  privately  but  never  before  so 
forthrightly  In  public. 

Secretary  Woodrlng's  speech  was  composed  by  himself  and  came 
as  straight  from  the  bottom  of  the  heart  as  any  speech  ever  made 
by  a  responsible  Government  cfflcial.  As  his  colleagues  in  the 
Cabinet  and  his  friends  know,  he  was  not  exaggerating  when  he 
said: 

"And  m  all  sincerity  and  in  all  honesty  let  me  tell  you  there 
is  no  man  In  public  life  today  who  Is  more  determined  than  your 
Secretary  of  War  that  your  sons  and  my  sons  shall  not  march  forth 
to  war." 

To  friends  he  has  gene  a  little  further  and  vowed;  "No  American 
boys  will  be  sent  to  fight  on  European  soil  so  long  as  I  am  Secretary 
of  War."  His  speech  to  the  National  Guard  Association  on  Friday 
amounts  to  saying  that. 

Woodring  shares  to  tho  fullest  the  determination  which,  in  his 
speech,  he  ascribed  to  the  American  people:  "The  determination 
to  avoid  completely  Involvement  in  war — save  war  forced  upon 
them  in  the  defense  of  their  own  Republic,  their  own  homes,  and 
their  own  liberties." 

Woodring  did  not  content  himself  with  saying  he  hoped  we 
could  stay  out  of  this  war.  He  denounced  the"  fatalistic  assump- 
tion that  our  Intervention  in  the  European  war  is  "ine\-ltable" — 
"that  the  fates  have  decreed  the  youth  of  America  eventually  must 
be  transported  across  the  seas  to  wage  battle  on  the  Old  World's 
soil,  blood-soaked  through  the  century."  He  asserted  that  our 
democratic  form  of  government  and  our  national  destiny  can  be 
assured  "only  through  the  continuance  of  peace."  The  significant 
word  is  "continuance  "  The  peace  he  refers  to  is  our  peace,  peace 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  not  the  peace  cf  Europe  or  of  Asia. 

Most  important  of  all,  Woodring  translated  the  "keep  out  of 
Europe"  policy  into  terms  of  otir  own  preparedness.  He  is  for  na- 
tional defense,  but  against  preparation  for  fighting  bevond  our 
ocean  barriers.  This  means  that  we  do  not  need  to  train  or  to 
prepare  to  equip  a  large  army.  We  do  not  need  a  vast  plan  for 
total  mobilization  of  our  material  and  human  resources  based  on 
cur  experience  In  1917-18. 

Woodring  sees  no  need  for  maintaining  military  forces  bevond 
the  authorized  peace  strengths  of  the  Regular  Army,  the  National 
Guard,  and  the  Organized  Reserves.  He  says  we  don't  need  com- 
pulsory military  training  activities.  The  enlisted  reserve  of  75.000, 
authorized  last  summer  to  backstop  the  Regular  Army  and  the  Na- 
tional  Guard,   is,   in   Woodrlng's   view,   "ample." 

What  we  do  need  for  our  continental  defense,  he  says,  is  a 
highly  trained,  perfectly  equipped,  mobile  army,  accustomed  to 
operating  in  well-balanced,  cohesive  units. 

The  Woodring  credo,  in  his  own  words,  is:  "Every  man  and  every 
dollar  necessary  for  the  defense  of  America,  but  not  one  man,  not 
one  dollar,  to  fight  the  wars  of  other  nations." 

In  his  address  to  the  Commonwealth  Club  of  San  Francisco 
on  "Pan  America — the  Road  of  Our  Destiny,"  Secretary  Wallace 
was  almost  as  emphatic  as  Secretary  Woodring  in  declaring  our 
independence  from  the  struggles  on  the  continents  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Wallace  frankly  asserts  that  the  efforts  of  Secretary  Hull  to 
revive  a  world  of  free-flowing  trade  have  failed,  and  that  the  out- 
break of  the  European  war  compels  us  to  reappraise  our  economic 
and  political  relationships  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Wallace  concludes  that  our  future,  at  least  our  Immediate 
future,  should  not  lie  In  close  association  with  the  Old  World,  but 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  which,  for  the  most  part,  has  broken 
away  from  the  imperialistic  systems  which  dominate  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa.  Wallace  believes  we  can  achieve  and  maintain  hemi- 
spheric solidarity  based  on  "democracy  and  not  on  Imperialism," 
regardless  of  which  ideology  comes  out  on  top  in  the  E^iropean 
struggle.  This  is  not  an  off-hand  opinion,  but  the  Judgment  of 
an  Intelligent  man  who  has  been  studying  the  problems  of  hemi- 
spheric Insulation  and  self-reliance  with  diligence,  and  frankly 
acknowledges  that  they  present  some  serlotis  difficulties.  Wallace 
is  ready  to  undertake  the  readjustments  In  our  agriculture  and  in 
our  whole  economy  which  must  come  about  If  we  are  going  to 
seek  our  destiny  in  the  New  World. 

The  commitment  to  a  Pan-American  policy  is  the  result  of  a 
gradtial  but  rather  steady  change  in  the  thinking  of  Henry  Wal- 
lace during  the  last  5  years.  He  entered  the  Roosevelt  Cabinet 
a  thorough-going  economic  internationalist,  intent  upon  reopening 
the  European  markets  for  agricultural  products,  and  In  close  in- 
tellectual harmony  with  Secretary  Hull.  He  wrote  a  tract  "Amer- 
ica Must  Choose,"  which  was  widely  read  and  discussed,  and  was 
extremely  influential  in  persuading  many  American  citizens  that 
the  road  to  continental  self-sufficiency  would  be  disastrous,  and 
that  our  destiny  lay  in  the  revival  of  a  world-wide  system  of 
free-flowing  trade. 

But  Wallace  is  no  doctrinaire.  He  has  taxxd  the  facts  as  he 
sees  them.  He  has  come  to  see  that  his  earlier  vision  was  imprac- 
ticable and  to  believe  that  his  earlier  fears  of  the  perils  of  conti- 
nental economic  self-reliance  were  exaggerated. 
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He  now  emerges  as  a  wholehenrted  advir.i'e  of  Pnn-AiTicrlcrin- 
l5m.  There  are  escape  clauses  in  his  sprech,-.  "Our  str^n^th  Is 
today  nut  equal  to  the  task  of  composing  the  differences  which 
exist  in  Europe  and  Asia."  he  says,  but  we  must  stand  re.idy  "to 
furnish  leadership  looking  toward  International  pence  and  Interna- 
tional trade  among  the  peoples  of  the  Old  World,"  and  Wilson's 
dri  am  of  a  League  of  Nations  will  always  appeal  to  us  "us  an 
ultirr.ate  ideal  " 

Ncvtrthekss,  In  Wallace's  opinion,  cur  road  now  points  "not  east 
and  west,  but  north  and  .'-outh  alnn^^  the  Americas. 

"Our  task,  in  cocperation  with  ilu-  20  Lat:n  American  n  publics 
Is."  hu  says,  "to  do  a  first-cla.ss  job  of  laying  a  foundation  for 
democracy  on  this  hen.i.^phtre— for  the  kind  of  democracy  that  will 
con.-erve  our  .-.oil  and  people  for  thousands  of  years  to  come." 

V/allace's  conclusions  are  almost  on  all  fours  with  those  of  Sen- 
ator RoBt.-^T  M.  La  Follette.  whose  speech  on  American  foreign 
policy  was  'he  most  ccmprehonsive.  the  be.st  documented,  and.  to 
my  opinion,  the  best  thouiiht-out  of  all  the  .-peech'-s  made  during 
the  Senate  dibate  on  tlie  neutrality  bill,  Br-'h  vef-r  sh  inilv  from 
the  policy  set  forth  m  r^^cent  years  by  the  Pre.-ident  mid  Secretary 
Hull.  While  the  President  and  Hull  have  done  more  than  any  of 
their  predece.S£-cis  to  w.n  the  good  will  of  Latin  America  and  to 
work  toward  homi'^phenc  solidarity,  they  have  also  sought  to  tie 
us  rlo'^ely  to  ;h?  affairs  of  Europe  and  Asia. 

Their  policy  has  been  international,  almost  world  wide,  rathf^r 
than  hemispheric.  Neither  has  ever  declared  the  New  Wcnd's 
indi-per.deni-e  ot  the  Old  in  lant^uac'^'  .^o  detinite  as  Wallace's  and 
WModnns.;'';.  Tli*-  lines  of  policy  laid  out  by  the-c  two  Cabinet  offi- 
cers run  with  the  main  sucam'of  American  policy  from  Washmgfon. 
ti.rMtuh  Jfff.-r.Mjn.  Mcairce.  and  down  almost  to  our  costly°and 
fru'tl  '.ss  effort  to  settle  the  alTairs  of  Europe  by  armed  intervention 
in  I'jll  and  1918.  Every  day  tiiere  appear  more  signs  that  the 
thf  ughts  and  instincts  of  a  ^'reat  majority  of  the  American  people 
are  flawing  m  that  main  stream  and  that  it  will  be  far  more  diffi- 
cult to  divert  them  into  arm.ed  intervention  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia  than  it  wits  in  1917. 


F*lea  to  Uphold  the  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOX.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLEXBACH 

OF   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 


LETTER    BY    REV.    MARK    A     MATTHEWS 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President.  I  a.^k  unanimou.s 
consent  to  have  printed  m  the  Appendix  ot  the  Rixord  a  letter 
appearing  in  the  Spoke.'^man  Review,  of  Spokane,  Wash.. 
v.iKten  by  Rf^v.  Mark  A.  ?»Iatthcvv.s,  pastor  of  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  of  Seattle,  and  former  moderator  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  of  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  bo 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Spokesman  Review,  Spokane.  Wash] 

SrsiTND    CRITICISM     .^ND    BACK.    PKESIDENT    AS    DUTY 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Spoke.sman  Review: 

Let  us  declare  a  moratorium  en  criticism.  We  are  in  trotible- 
some  times.  In  fact,  we  are  m  war,  The  President  of  the  United 
States  de--erves  your  sympathy,  your  pravers.  and  your  a^^.slstance 
He  IS  the  commanding  general.  When  a  general  is  on  his  hcr.-^ 
leading  the  force  in  any  conflict,  he  cannot  take  lime  to  pay 
atteiition  to  critici.-ni. 

It  is  s.lly.  unpatriotic,  d  sloyal,  and  disreputable  to  criticize  the 
President  while  he  is"lcadimi  the  lorces  for  the  stability  of  the 
Nation,  for  the  safety  of  the  Nation,  for  the  protection  of  the 
Nation,  and  f'.r  the  security  of  the  Nation.  He  is  doing  his  best 
to  l-.eep  th:s  Nation  out  of  war. 

When  a  madman  is  !o  se  and  running  amuck  acainst  society  and 
evtry  restrainm:-;  force,  he  is  a  menace.  Mr.  Hitler  is  a  niadman. 
He  IS  rryint;  to  destroy  the  inherent  riehts  of  people  and  to  control 
thi'ir  boundaries.  Ix't  us  keep  out  of  the  war.  But  if  he  forces 
hiins.-lf  withm  our  boundaries,  it  will  be  Just  as  much  cur  duty  to 
prottct  the  Nation  as  it  would  be  to  protect  the  family  if  an 
insane  m.an  were  attacking  the  children. 

But  111  the  meantime  let  us  support  the  President  and  cca.se  to 
criticize.  This  is  not  a  political  question.  It  is  a  question  of  self- 
preservation.  It  is  a  question  of  the  inherent  right  to  defend  and 
protect  one's  nation. 

Let  us  declare  a  moratorium  on  criticism.  We  are  all  one  In 
any  conflict.  The  President  is  the  President  of  us  all.  If  we 
vrre  in  a  political  debate  we  would  have  a  perfect  right  to  differ 
from  one  another.  But  in  a  conflict  we  have  'no  right  to  discourage 
our  leader  or  be  disloyal  to  tlie  commanding  officer  ol  our  forces/ 


Let  us  suspend  criticism,  support  the  President,  di'-fend  the  Na- 
tion, and  tln.s  keep  cur  boy:,  out  of  war.  The  President  is  doing 
his  best.  He  has  made  honest  statements  to  vis.  Let  us  believe 
him.     It  is  our  duly  to  support  him. 

I  know  what  they  did  to  my  beloved  friend.  Woodrow  Wilson. 
They  a,ssassinated  him  with  criticism  He  was  the  lirsi  citsuality  of 
the  war.     We  must  not  repeat  that  traftedy. 

Suspend  your  criticisms.  Support  our  President.  Defend  our 
Nation.  Be  calm.  cool,  serene,  and  remember  God  Is  on  His  throne 
and  the  Government  at  Wa&hington  is  safe. 

Mark  A    Mattiie'vs. 
Pastor,  First  Prv^bytcrian  Church,  Seattle. 


Pica  for  Christianity  and  Americanism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  PAT  McCARRAN 

(!l-     NK\  \\K\ 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  Ocicbcr  31.  rJ39 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  THE  MOST  REVEREND  F  J.  BECKMAN 


Mr.  McCARRAN.  Mr.  President,  wht  n  those  of  us  who 
are  either  partisan  or  biased  muke  statements  to  the  public 
they  are  sometirres  taken  with  allowances,  so  to  speak,  but 
when  a  great  churchman,  a  great  leader  of  the  Christian 
faith,  an  outstanding,  world-recognized,  and  respected  man 
with  no  partisan  views  whatever,  sees  fit  to  make  a  statement 
over  the  radio  .so  that  the  people  of  the  country  may  listen. 
naturally  it  has  it.s  place  in  tlu'  history  of  the  country  and 
has  its  place  to  sway  human  thought.  I  therefore  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  tho  Record  a  radio 
address  entitled  "A  Plea  for  Christianity  and  Americanism. ■' 
delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  F.  J,  Beckman.  archbishop  of 
Dubuque,  on  Sunday.  October  29,  1931,  over  the  National 
Broadcasting  System  hook-up. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

My  dear  fellow  Ameticans.  I  reali^^'c  thi.t  it  is  .somewh.it  unu.sual 
for  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  to  vmtuie  as  lar  as  have  I  into 
tlie  present  neutrality  debate  by  our  Coiii;r.-s  I  \\ant  to  say  that 
m  doing  so  I  have,  before  God,  not  been  motivated  by  a  spirit  of 
disunity  or  disrespect  for  existing  authority.  I  want  "to  s,ay  new 
that  I  have  been  motivated  m  faking  my  stand  ai;aii;st  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  by  two  viially  important  tea-sons,  tlu'  first  being  that 
I  could  staiid  no  longer  to  see  th''  Catholic  Church  of  America  being 
u.-.ed  for  private  and  political  ends;  tlie  second  rea.son  being  that 
I  am  firmly  convinced  i.f  the  fact  that  the  prccent  European  war  is 
a  most  unjust  and  un-Christuui  conaict-  an  econ  iinic  war  ba.-ed 
on  treed  which  will  only  benefU  international  cmmunism.  Con- 
vinced of  this  fact.  I  could  not  do  ctherwi.'-c.  in  con.^cience,  than 
to  condemn,  for  mv  flock,  at  leas',.  an\  finv;'!  omental  action 
which  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  that  war. 

The  pre.-.ent  war  is  not.  in  my  wJi-advised  opinion,  a  Just  war. 
much  less  a  "holy  war."  It  is  propagandized  as  such  by  the  sinister 
fcices  of  international  communism.  The  Communist  anM-Christs 
want  America  and  all  Christian  nations  to  i  ngage  in  this  war. 
Their  agents  hero  will  stop  at  nothing  to  involve  us,  for  well  do 
they  realize  that  a  war-exhausted  America  is  the  only  liope  of 
communism  for  Arneriea,  S. 'me  cf  our  would-be  Catho'lic  leaders 
have  already  succumbed  to  the  propagandists  and  taken  recent 
occasion  to  proclaim  with  them,  "This  is  a  holy  war!  Stop  Hitler! 
America  with  the  AUitsI  Cliri-tianitv  ar;aiiist'  coinm.un;sm."  etc.. 
etc.  To  these  misguided  individuals"  I  would  say  land.  l'  trust! 
with  the  ftil!  approval  of  thinkmc  Americans)  :  "We  Catholic  leaders 
are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination  in  svmpathy  with  Hit- 
leri^m:  we  detest  the  antireliglous  implication.^"  in  that  word;  we 
abhor  with  our  Supreme  Pontiff,  Pius  XII.  the  ,-prcad  of  pagan 
ideologies  and  materialism  throughout  the  world,  but  we  cannot 
as  Christians  be  in  sympathy  with  an  internationalist,  eodless 
group  which  has  provok-'d  and  is  endeavoring  to  sustain  this  war. 
It  is  only  the  international  Communist  wlio.  entrenched  in  high 
governmental  po.^itions  of  many  nations,  rculd  so  cleverly  niask  a 
plot  to  destroy  Christian  civilization  with  the  slogan.  "This  is  a 
h'^ly  war." 

Communi.'^m.  my  friends,  like  a  cancer  In  the  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity, depends  upon  growth  for  its  survival.  It  feeds  and  fattens 
on  international  chaos,  and  war  is  its  choicest  bread,  war  v.Mth  its 
unsTjoakable  horrors,  which  tears  to  pieces  not  only  mortal  bodies 
but,  what  Ls  most  terrible,  destroys  the  spiritual  "in  the  soul  cf 
man:  war  with  the  ensuing  hatred  and  bitterness  of  peoples  agauist 
tlae  false  leaders  who  betray  tiiem  into  it. 
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If  there  could  be  a  prayer  on  the  lips  of  the  Communist  rest 
as^ured.  my  dear  Christian  friends,  that  praver  would  be-  "Lord 
give  us  war!     Give  us  the  cha^s  of  hell!     Away  with  reason  and 

^/^nv  u7  M  *o'  '^■"''  ^i  '^'''  ^'''^''  ">■  °^  ^^'^  Po^l^ss  horde 
toda.\.     It  is  the  Communist  hymn  of  hate.     If  wo  li'^ten  well  we 

can  hear  that  hate  theme  running  through  all  the  pretty  phra.ses 
of  the  propaeanai;.ls  who  slicut  for  our  distraction-  "This  is  a 
ho'y  wai .'"  •  «   « 

fliere  is  an  old  saying,  "Fool  me  once,  shame  on  you-  but  fool  me 
twice,  .shame  on  m.o."     Many  of  us  were  tricked  and  fooled  by  the 
prcjiaganda    In    the    last    war.     It    was    simpler    then    for    we    we-e 
eaMly  wen  over  on  the  slogan  "Make  the  world  sa.'e  for  democracy  " 
It  -hotild  not  be  so  simple  this  time.     I,  as  but  one  member  of  the 
hierarchy  of  the  Church  in  America,  am  standing  at  this  micro- 
phone  today   becau.-e   I   know,   with   good   Christian   people  every- 
where, that  cur  rehgious  leaders  cannot  afford  to  be  duped  again 
Our  people  demand,  and  Justly  so.  that  we  take  the  leadership  in 
pieventing   any    pot^ible   encouragement   by    the   United   States   of 
that  frightfully  unjust  and   immoral   war  in  Europe      Our  people 
demand    that   we,   as   their   spiritual   shepherds,    uphold   the   right 
clarily  the  is^-ues.  and  li^jht  to  the  last  man  of  us  against  any  at- 
tempt to  make  this  glorious  America  an  ally  of  internationalism 
Cur  people  demand  that  with  one  united  voice,  and  courageously 

throwing  off  the  shackles  cf  those  who  would  encumber  us they 

demand  that  we  rise  up  aiid  brand  the  Communist  traitors  in  our 
midst  for  what  th.  y  arc.  With  all  our  strength  we  are  morally 
obligated  to  cry:  "This  is  no  holy  war.  people!  The  Holy  Father  has 
not  proclaimed  it  as  such!  Look  well!  This  Is  the  Communist  war. 
This  is  an  economic  war  based  on  greed  and  under  no  circumstances 
may  we  lend  comfort  to  either  party  in  the  conflict," 

Why  has  not  Great  Britain  declared  war  on  a  Russia  which  in- 
vaded poor  Poland''  Why  do  we  read  so  little  in  the  secular  press 
about  the  persecution  cf  religion  already  underway  in  sovietized 
Poland.  13  000,000  of  whose  population  Great  Britain  and  France 
mtrciiesaly  handed  over  to  Soviet  Ru.ssia?  Why.  in  the  near  past, 
was  an  cmbar.'o  on  arms  good  enough  when  the  so-called  Loyal- 
ists had  the  upper  hand,  but  not  good  enough  when  the  tables 
were  turning  in  favor  of  Christian  Spain?  These  questions  all 
merit  the  same  answer:  Look  for  the  Communist  motive.  And  Lf 
in  the  face  of  any  altruistic  reasons  which  may  be  advanced  for 
tuch  action — if  we.  the  spiritual  leaders  of  America,  yield  to  this 
"holy  war"  propaganda  a  second  time,  and  lend  any  sanction  what- 
soever to  the  paities  of  this  conflict — if  we  do  these  things,  then 
shall  we  be  delivering  Christ  himself  into  the  bloody  hands  of  the 
international  Communists. 

We  hear  any  number  of  cries  today  that  the  church  is  In  politics. 
If  a  clergyman  talts  for  the  Government,  it's  not  politics;   but  let 
a  clergyman  talk  against  the  Government,  no  matter  how  wrong 
It  may  be  on  a  given  issue,  then  immediately  the  cry,  "The  church 
Is   in   politics,"     How  my   Christian   blood   does  boil   when   I   hear 
Buch.      The    answer   to    this   charge    must    be    clearly    given:    The 
church  Is  not  in  politics;  but  politics  is  shamelessly  attempting  to 
use   certain   churchmen.     As   Christ,    in   anger,   drove    the    money 
changers  from  His  temple  so  must  and  shall  we  drive  the  politi- 
cians out  of  the  church  they  would  use  for  their  own  ends.     Christ 
through   all   His    ministry    rarely    demonstrated    anger,   but    there 
came  a  day  when  even  His  patience  with  the  hypocrisy  and  the 
effrontery  of  the   times  was  exhausted.     Then  In  a  righteous  rage 
He  set  an  example  of  courage  for  spiritual  leaders  the  world  over 
to  defend  with  physical  force,  if  need  be.  the  principles  of  right. 
Taking   our   precedent   from   Him   who   so   nobly   set   it,   we   are 
today  fast  growing  out  of  patience  with  those  who  would  use  us 
for  their  ignoble  cuds.     There  are  individuals  aplenty  who  need  a 
retreat  from  the  glamor  of  government  and  governmental  patron- 
age.   There  are  those  aplenty,  my  dear  friends,  who  call  themselves 
Christians  and  disgrace  their  God-given  religion  by  employing   it 
as  a  "front"  for  questionable  activities!     To  these  Individuals  we 
would  say:  Where  is  the  integrity  we  taught  you  to  respect  and 
cherish?      In    the   name   of   Heaven,    what   has   happened   to   your 
perspective  of  the  right?     If  you  have  not  the   vision  to  see  the 
right,   at   least   have   you   the   courtesy   of   remaining   silent   while 
others  fight  your  battle  for  you?     You  have  no  right  before  God 
to  deliver  the  church  at   the   back   door  of  politics.     Be  a   credit 
to   us,   not   a   debit.     Keep   faith   with   those   to    whom   you   owe 
everything.     Keep  faith  with  God.  yourself,  and  your  fellow  man. 
We  all  love  America.     We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  support 
our  leaders  in  all  measures  which  are  Just  and  good.     But  we  also 
have   a   grave   obligation   to   fight   fearlessly   any   measures   which 
are  clearly  not  based  upon  a  Christian  morality.     Our  people  look 
to  us  for  a  constant  defense  of  truth;  they  expect  that  we  will  at 
all  times  vigorously  espouse  the  cause  of  right  as  against  WTong. 
Further,  they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will  stand  united  for 
the   right   despite   abuse,   criticism,   or  persecution.     Our  religious 
leadership  should  be  of  such  strong  character  as  to  Insure  proper 
governmental  leadership  by  inculcating  in  a  people  the  desire  for 
such.     But   if   and   when   the   spiritual   leadership   of   any   nation 
becomes  forfeit  to  governmental  leadership  regardless  of  right  or 
wrong,  then  Indeed  is  the  beginning  of  national  catastrophe. 

It  was  the  great  John  Henry  Newman,  who  later  became  the  out- 
Btanding  Cardinal  Newman,  who  said,  "There  can  be  no  safety  for 
religion  except  under  constitutional  government."  That  statement 
has  certainly  proven  Itself  through  the  wreck  of  religion  in  Com- 
munist Russia  and  the  suppression  of  religious  liberty  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

In  our  beloved  America  only,  today  can  it  be  said  that  the 
ares    of    constitutional    government    are    still    alight.     But    many 


things  have  happened  lately  to  give  us  cause  for  worry.  I  say 
and  I  firmly  beheve,  that  unless  the  spiritual  leaders  of  thi"s  country 
are  quick  to  act  in  unitedly  demanding  with  their  people  that 
representative  government  be  representative,  that  democracy  be 
democratic,  that  right  be  recognized  and  clearlv  cited  to  those 
who  are  the  servants,  not  the  masters,  of  the  people— I  say  that 
unless  we  act  quickly  in  the  proper  discharge  of  our  moral  obli- 
gations, the  causes  of  constitutional  government  in  this  country 
will  be  seriously  endangered.  The  embargo  issue  now  before  Con- 
gress has  many  deeper  implications  thaii  most  of  us  realize  among 
them  being  the  recent  disgraceful  repudiation  of  the  American 
peopie,  the  pleas  of  whom  for  the  retention  of  the  embargo  have 
been  scorned  publicly  as  coming  from  "inspired  sotirces."  In  my 
opinion,  this  action  constituted  an  imprecedented  threat  to 
representative  government. 

Our  eyes  now  turn  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  where  we 
have  good  reason  to  hope  are  the  men  of  the  people— men  who  have 
stood  aghast  and  watched  one  legislative  group  ignore  the  voice 
of  America:  men  who  are  and  should  be  weary  of  "being  told"  and 
who  now  prepare  to  do  a  little  telling  en  their  own  account;  men 
whose  every  decent,  democratic  impulse  cries  out  against  those 
who  are  attempting  to  belittle  them  as  legislative  Members  These 
are  the  peoples  representatives,  the  last  gtiardians  of  democracy 
They  will  not  break  faith  with  us.  If  we  are  clear  and  firm  In  oiir 
expression  to  them.  We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  call  for  and 
register  conscientiously,  immediately,  that  expression  with  our 
representatives.  That  expression,  my  dear  American  friends  will 
be  cur  only  defense  if  the  youth  of  this  country  will  not  be  be- 
trayed again  ijito  the  European  trenches.  That  expression  we  pray 
will  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  recent  words  of  a  young  man 
who  brought  a  typical  message  to  our  attention.  I  repddress  it 
direct  to  the  Members  of  our  House  of  Representatives  It  con- 
cludes: "Remember,  our  blood  is  not  for  Europe;  it  is  for  America 
only.  But  in  the  warmth  of  our  young  hearts  there  is  love  enough 
for  all  men.  Please  extend  that  love  by  keeping  and  extending 
the  embargo  on  hate." 

In  re-ponse  to  that  message.  I  tell  my  people  now  that  they  can 
never  expect  to  keep  faith  with  their  youth  if  th^y  do  not  ken 
faith  with  Christian  morality  as  pointed  out  to  them  I  tell  my 
people  now  that  the  time  is  near  when,  unless  they  act  quick' y 
democracy  and  communism  will  be  at  swords'  points  in  America" 
If  war  come?  (and  we  may  apply  it  as  coming  to  us),  in  the  words 
of  our  Holy  Father,  "All  may  be  lost."  If  that  time  comes  let  It 
not  be  said  that  my  voice  was  inarticulate  for  the  right 

Courage    now.     Do    the   right    thing   learlessly.      God    bless   and 
keep  the  America  we  love. 


Peace  Proposals  of  Pope  Pius  XII  and 
President  Roosevelt 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  M.  MEAD 

OF  KEW  YORK 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 


NEWS    RELEASE   FROM    THE    NATIONAL    CATHOLIC    WELFARE 
COUNCIL  NEWS  SERVICE 


Mr.  MEAD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  published  in  the  Record  a  news  release  which  is  a  com- 
ment on  an  editorial  from  the  L'Osservatore  Romano  with 
reference  to  the  similarity  of  the  peace  proposals  of  Pope 
Pius  XII  and  those  of  President  Roosevelt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  National  Catholic  Welfare  Council  News  Service) 

COMMENT  ON  AN  EDITORIAL  FROM  L'OSSERVATORE  WITH  REFERENCE  TO 
THE  SIMILARITY  OF  THE  PEACE  PROPOSALS  OF  POPE  PIUS  Xn  AND 
PRESIDENT    ROOSEVELT 

(By  Msgr.  Enrico  Puccl) 
Vatican  Citt.  October  9. — In  his  editorial  in  which  he  pointed 
to  the  "almost  literal  identity"  of  the  peace  proposals  put  forth  by 
the  Holy  Father  and  those  suggested  by  American  statesmen 
Count  Giuseppe  DaUa  Torre,  editor  of  L'Osservatore  Romano  besan 
by  saying: 

"Every  country,  large  or  small,  rich  or  poor.  Is  recognized  In  the 
family  of  nations'  of  America  with  full  equality  of  rights,  of  con- 
sideration, of  relations;  discipline  for  all,  individual  liberty;  the 
sovereignty  of  the  state,  international  law,  civilization  based  on 
Justice,  inviolability  of  signed  pacts;  their  revision  or  reform  ad- 
mitted only  through  peaceful  negotiations." 

Then,  after  mentioning  that  President  Roosevelt  In  his  message 
to  Congress  had  completed  the  program  enunciated  by  S^cretsyy  of 
Btate  Cordell  Hull  with  a  noble  appeal  to  religion,  Osaervatore's 
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pc.i'nr  snid  that  this  vade  mpcum  of  peac'^iil  conscrtlum  e\- 
prip.srd  in  tho  simple  and  sob*'r  stvle  cf  practical  men  cannot  but 
rcca::  fithfr  words — the  words  of  the  Pope. 

"Pit;?  XII,"  he  wrote,  '•m  his  Eatter  allocution,  In  those  to  the 
Sacr.'d  College  and  to  the  Veneiiini  pilEj-rims.  in  the  messnge  of 
August  24.  in  reply  to  the  Ambassador  of  B-lgium.  placed,  as  a 
basis,  individual  order  as  well  as  collective  and' international;  the 
sacrosanct  rights  of  human  dignity  and  the  liberty  of  all  crt  atures: 
le.-prct  for  and  the  teaching  of  religion:  cooperation  amor.g  indi- 
viduals, among  classes,  and  among  peoples  in  the  proper  distribu- 
tion of  the  goods  and  riches  that  God  has  profusely  given  to  tlie 
world;  a  mutual  understanding  among  the  nations  on  the  common 
way  of  civil  jjrogress;  the  safeguarding  of  the  honor  and  liberty  of 
peoples;  the  observance  of  pacts;  a  policy  in.«pired  by  morals; 
Justice  rendrrcd  to  the  weak  no  less  than  to  the  strong;  justice 
that  is  afarmed  by  the  force  of  reason  and  not  by  recourse  to 
arms." 

"It  is  impos-,ible,"  the  editorial  continued,  "not  to  perceive  the 
a!most  literal  id*ntity  of  the  essential  points  enumerated  by  the 
statesmen  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  nations  in  the  world  and 
the  pnnciplts  exposed  by  the  highest  spiritual  authoritv  on  earth 
For  the  soverngu  pontiff,  teaching  springs  from  revealed  truth; 
for  the  man  of  government   it   springs  from  concrete  experience." 

The  editor  of  Osservatore  then  called  upon  men  in  politics  to 
meditate  upon  this  comparison  of  the  two  peace  proposals,  saying 
that  in  deci.  ive  hours,  m  times  of  extreme  evils,  at  the  turning 
pcint  of  history,  rather  of  the  preservation  of  civilization  and 
humanity,  life,  experience,  practice  has  in  its  crv  the  accent  of 
the  Lord,   has   in   its   word  the   very  admonition   of   God 

The  editor  then  quotes  the  Holy  Father,  saving  that  the 
Church  of  Christ  is  "the  inexhaustible  source  of  "life  for  souls  " 
and  "the  illustrious  benefactress  of  civil  consortium." 


Attitude   of   Flint    Glass  Workers   on   Reciprocal- 
Trade  Agreements 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA  - 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  31,  "1939 


LETTER   BY  M    J.   GILLOOLY 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  letter  in  prote.st  a^rainst  re- 
ciprocal-trade agreements  written  by  Mr.  M.  J.  Gillooly, 
president  of  the  Flint  Glass  Workers'  Union  of  North 
America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iFrom  the  National  Glass  Budget  of  Oc'fcber  14.  1939] 

FLINT    CL.fS53    WORKERS    FI!  E    BRIEF    .\GAINST    TR.^DE    TRE.\TY 

A  vl::rorous  protest  against  the  sacriflcinc  of  the  best  interests 
cf  flint  gla.«s  workers  by  the  creation  of  a  reciprocal-trade  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Belgium  was  registered  in  a  brief 
filed  by  M.  J.  Gillooly.  president  of  the  American  Flint  Glass  Work- 
ers Union,  on  September  26  with  the  Committee  on  Rec:pro''iiy 
Information.     Text  thereof  follows: 

September  26.  1939. 
Committee  on  RrriPROciTY  iNFORM.'iTiON, 

United  States  Tariff  ComTnis^on.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Gentlemen:  On  behalf  of  the  35.000  American  citizens,  dependent 
for  their  livelihood  en  the  continued  operation  of  American  glass- 
ware factories,  we  most  respectfully  protest  against  the  rediK-tion 
of  any  of  the  p'csent  rates  of  tariff  duties  levied  on  imports  of 
glassware  produced  m  Belgium.  Japan.  G<Tmanv.  or  other  countries 
thrcUL^h  cur  entry  into  a  trade  treaty  with  Belgium. 

The  purposes  of  the  Tiade  Treaty  Act,  which  provide  that 
through  our  entrv  into  a  trade  treaty  with  a  foreign  nation  such 
foreign  nation  will  accord  the  products  of  the  United  States  of 
America  such  additional  opportunities  for  sale  in  such  foreign 
nation  that  employment  opportunities  will  be  promoted  in  the 
United  States,  cannot  be  complied  with  under  existing  world 
conditions,  especially  In  Beli;ium.  j 

The  action  of  the  se  entrusted  with  the  carrying  on  or  the  negoti- 
ation cf  trade  treaties  in  alleging  or  assuming  that  they  believe, 
through  our  entry  into  a  trade  treaty  wtih  Belgium,  a  nation 
interested  at  the  pre.^ent  time  In  maintaining  its  very  life,  they 
can  increase  Job  opportunities  for  American  workers,  only  through 
securing  a  reduction  in  our  present  tariff  duties  on  imports  from 
Belgltim.  to  our  mind,  well  illustrates  the  hypocrisy  which  underlies 
our  present  trade-trraty  policy, 

Any  reduction  in  the  prr.scnt  tarifT  duties  on  glassware  articles, 
through  our  entry  into  a  trade  treaty  with  Belgium,  wUl  benefit 


only  the  products  of  Japan  and  will  enrich  only  those  dl.-fributors 
of  Japanese  glassware  in  the  American  market  by  depriving  Ameri- 
can gla.'^sv.-.ire  workers  of  their  means  of  a  livelihood. 

With  Belgium  worried  about  its  very  exl^tence  as  a  nation,  prop- 
erly fearful  of  a  repetition  of  what  happened  in  1914,  with  almost 
every  European  nation  bending  every  effort  to  enlarge  Its  war 
machinery,  we  respecti'ullv  protect  atrainst  our  govtTnm--^nt,ni  offi- 
cials, a-'-suted  cf  a  !-ubstantial  sii-^ed  p.iy  rherk  every  2  weeks,  in- 
flicting worry,  distress,  and  pos.'^ible  privation  upon  tho.se  Amer- 
ican workers  dependent  for  thvir  jobs  on  the  continued  operaU'-n 
of  the  American  glassware  lndu.•^try.  Our  workers  have  every  right 
to  fear  that  through  reductd  tariff  duties  levied  on  Imports  of 
glas.'^ware  products  of  Japan,  delivered  into  Ani.'^rlcan  si  ores  at 
total  delivered  costs  v.-hich  are  less  than  our  costs  fif  delivering 
C(  mparable  American  tUassware  articles  into  the  same  Anirrican 
stores,  they  will  be  deprived  of  the  scant  Job  ojiport unities  they 
now  have. 

The  intere-t  of  American  workers,  dependent  for  tlvir  Job  op- 
portunities in  the  American  ^ila^sware  indusTrv,  in  tariff  m.itters  i.s 
not  one  of  theory  or  possible  world  peace.  With  the  workers  this 
is  a  question  of  bread  and  butter  for  the  workers  and  their  fam- 
ilies. Further,  as  home  owners  in  many  of  the  small  communities 
v.-h^rein  these  American  glassware  factories  are  located,  it  is  a 
question  which  vitally  interests  them  as  citizens.  In  many  com- 
munities the  existent  glassware  factory  Is  the  sole  means  of  em- 
ployment for  tho  workers,  the  v.-aces  of  the  workers  the  sole  de- 
pendence of  the  local  merchants,  and.  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
munity itself,  as  such,  the  continued  operation  of  the  glassware 
factory. 

A  few  years  ago  the  newspapers  of  the  Nation  were  filled  with 
heart-rending  stones  of  how  the  coal  miners  of  Pennsylvania,  un- 
able to  secure  work  at  their  trade,  resorted  to  bootlettiiing  coal  in 
order  to  secure  the  funds  necessary  to  maintain  their  families. 
Many  of  the.se  workers  sacrificed  their  lives  throutih  their  ignorance 
o'  their  inability  to  properly  prot(>ct  themselves  from  the  caving  In 
of  some  of  these  bootleg  mines. 

The  transfer  of  Jobs  of  Am.:'rican  glassware  workers  to  workers 
in  foreign  countries,  as  a  result  nt  inadequate  tariff  protection,  has 
resulted  in  the  creation  cf  a  similar,  but,  thank  God.  a  less  danger- 
ovit  condition  among  glassware  workers  in  .some  commuiuties 

Unable  to  srcure  work  and  conversant  with  their  skill  and  ability 
to  produce  hand -blown  glassware,  comparable  to  any  produced  in 
any  couiiTy  in  the  world,  and  desperate  to  secure  work,  these  unem- 
plovpd  workers,  in  several  cases,  have  banded  together  and  formed 
what  is  termed  "cooperative  gla.ss  companies"  In  order  to  get 
started  the.se  workers  have  drawn  from  the  banks  and  life-insur- 
ance companies  their  life  savings  and  invested  in  such  cooperative 
factories.  After  a  short  time  these  workers  have  found  that  they 
cannot  secure  even  a  decent  wage  for  them.selves  because  of  the  low 
prices  at  which  glassware  distributors  can  purcha.se  comparable 
articles,  the  products  of  workers  of  foreign  countries  In  many 
ca.ses  the,';e  workers  have  been  disillusioned  and  have  found  that 
the  products  of  their  labor,  for  they  have  received  or  taken  In 
wages  Ie.s.s  than  one-half  what  they  would  have  been  paid  for  the 
producticm  of  similar  products  In  regular  glasswari-  factories,  mu.st 
be  .sold  for  less  than  actual  costs  of  production  in  order  to  meet 
the  competition  of  imported  articles. 

Naturally,  when  Wfjrkers  themselves  find  that  the  products  of 
their  skilled  labor  are  not  salable  in  the  .American  market,  in 
competition  with  the  low-wage-produced  products  of  B.lguim  pnd 
Japan,  they  realize  how  depend"nt  they  are  on  adicjuate  tariff 
protection 

We  have  qtii'e  often  heard  the  theorists  and  well-paid  Govern- 
ment officials  refer  to  the  small  percentage  of  import. s  cf  products 
of  foreign  countries  compared  with  what  thev  term  "the  domestic 
production."  thus,  the  nece-sity.  to  their  mind.<^,  for  reduction  in 
pre.sent  tariff  rates  However,  we  have  never  heard  either  these 
theorists  or  well-paid  Government  ofTlcials  state  what  percentage  of 
the  American  market  should  be  turned  over  to  the  control  of  for- 
eigners while  able  and  willing  American  citizens  are  unable  to  find 
employment  in  the  production  of  comparable  artlelcs  or  products 

The  American  gla.sware  industry  is  located,  for  the  mnt-t  part, 
In  small  communities  In  cur  Midwestern  or  Central  States.  The 
products  of  the  glassware  workers  are  necehsurily  fragile,  and  the 
costs  of  transportation  to  the  principal  c-nsumiug  nuirkets,  e:-pe- 
cially  along  the  Atlantic  coast,  are  much  higher  than  costs  of  tr.tns- 
portation  of  comuarable  ela^.s  products  of  Belgian  and  Japanese 
workers  to  the  same  markets. 

It  is  our  b-lief  that  the  only  item  In  which  the  Belgian  glass- 
ware Industry  can  Justly,  or  should,  ask  for  reductions  in  tariff  duties 
Is  on  imports  of  hand-blown  ware  From  our  calculathjiis  taking 
Into  consideration  the  Belgian-declared  foreign  v  dues  of  .'uch  im- 
ports, adding  to  it  th>>  tariff  duties  levied  on  su^h  declared  foreign 
values,  and  adding  thereto  what  we  believe  is  a  fair  cn,-t  of  deliver- 
ing such  articles  into  American  markets,  we  have  eveiy  re.ison  to 
believe  that  at  the  present  time  imports  of  Belgian  hand-blown 
gla.'-sware  control  mere  than  35  percent  of  the  sales  of  .>-ucii  glass- 
ware in  th^^  American  market. 

Is  it  fair  to  contend  that  with  the  products  of  Belg!  in  gla.'-sware 
workers  controlling  the  sale  of  35  percent  of  the  American  glassware 
market,  in  any  item  that  American  citizens,  depenrlent  for  their 
liveIiho<5d  on  their  ability  to  secure  work  in  American  glassware 
factories,  have  no  reason  to  worry  about  the  possible  reductions 
which  m^ght  be  made  in  tariff  duties  through  cur  entry  into  this 
proposed   trade  treaty  with  Belgium? 

The  American  gla.ssware  workers  have  re.a.'jon  to  quest  on  the 
sincerity  or  the  ability  of  those  haiidUny  the  neg,^t;uting  ul  trade 
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treaties  to  properly  care  for  thrir  interests.  Some  16  mon'h«:  ago 
those  governmental  oftlcials  handling  the  negotiation  cf  trade 
treaties  issued  an  ana:>si-  cf  then  w-rk  in  consiimtnatlng  a  trade 
treaty  with  CzechosI  n-akia  Tl;ey  r'.femp'ed  to  show  that  Ameri- 
can production  cf  glassware  is  largely  machine-made,  while  the 
Competing  inipwrts  we/e  th,-.  prcdui  i  of  hand  labor.  This  statement 
is  not  only  false  but.  to  the  American  glassware  workers,  indicates 
either  the  lack  of  Interest  in  or  the  ignorance  these  officials  pcssess 
as  to  what  constitutes  American  industry  today. 

The  workers  in  American  glas.'^ware  factories,  conversant  with  -he 
ieii<.n.nce  or  lack  of  Interest  of  those  who  would  issue  such  a  false 
and  deceptive  finding  of  fact,  have  very  little  confidence  in  the 
willingness  or  the  ability  of  such  Government  ctTicials  to  properlv 
protec  the  Job  oppxjrtunit les  of  those  American  workers,  many 
thousands  of  whom,  when  em.ployed.  produce  hand-blown  glass- 
ware exclusively. 

In  addition,  it  might  be  well  for  tho=e  handling  the  negotiation 
of  these  trade  treaties  to  know  that  considerable  high-grade 
Am< -lean  pressed  gla-^ware.  the  pioduct  cf  American  glassware 
workers,  competes  In  the  American  m.arket  with  the  products  of 
workers  of  foreign  countries 

Thousiinds  of  our  workers  have  contended  that  one  of  the  princi- 
pal purposes  of  our  entry  Into  these  trade  treaties  with  foreign 
countries  and  the  seemingly  exclusive  policy  of  reducing  our 
present  inadequate  tariff  duties.  Is  to  reduce  the  wage  standards 
of  all  American  workers. 

While  President  K*  osevelt  very  properly  calls  upon  all  American 
citiTtens  in  these  troubled  times  to  lend  every  assistance  to  their 
Government,  we  f.nd  the  officials  of  the  Department  of  State  In- 
P.lciins  worry  an'-l  distre.ss  upon  tho^e  American  workers  depend- 
ent for  their  livelihood  on  the  production  of  articles  which  com- 
pete in  the  Anurican  market  with  manufactured  products  of 
workers  In  foreign  countries,  and.  wh.ch  foreign-made  articles 
may  deprive  our  American  workers  of  their  Job  opponunlties,  if 
our  present  tariff  duties  are  re<:uced 

When  the  farci  al  public  hearlntrs  were  held  on  the  question  of  our 
entry  into  the  trade  treaty  with  Czechoslo\  akla  our  organization, 
through  Vie  President  Harr>-  H.  Cock,  appeared  and  prescnicd  glass- 
viare  products  cf  C-£-choslovakia  and  comparable  articles  produced 
by  American  workers.  He  \,cry  vividly  displayed  the  difference  in 
delivered  costs  and  demonstrated  bevoiid  any  reasonable  doub*  that 
piLssuare  products  produced  in  foreign  countries,  comparable  to 
products  of  American  workers,  were  delivered  Into  American  stores 
at  total  costs  which  were  les?  than  the  costs  of  producing  and  trans- 
poitmg  comparable  American-made  articles  to  the  same  American 
stores     Those  samples  were  turned  over  to  your  committee. 

While  those  foreign-made  articles  were  the  product  of  Czecho- 
slovakia, similar  and  com.parahlc  samples  of  Belgian  and  Japanese 
g!as:?ware  articles  would  tell  the  same  story  today. 

It  might  be  v.cU  for  your  committee  to  bear  in  mind  that  the 
wages  paid  to  American  glassware  workers  in  the  production  of  hand- 
blown  gla.ssware  articles  represent  some  60  percent  of  the  cost  of 
production  of  such  art'cles. 

We  sincerely  trust  that  your  committee,  in  view  cf  the  present 
unsettled  world  conditions,  realizing  that  the  purjioses  of  the  legis- 
lation which  authorizes  our  entry  into  trade  treaties  with  foreign 
nations,  cannot  now  be  set  ured.  will  have  the  courage  to  publicly 
recommend  the  indefinite  postponement  oi  our  negotiation  of  any 
more  trade  treaties,  including  the  present  proposed  trade  treaty  with 
Belgium  By  so  doing  wc  can  assure  your  comn^ittee  yovi  will  relieve 
the  minds  of  many  thousands  of  American  glatsware  workers  at  the 
present  ver>'  fearful  of  the  possible  loss  of  their  Job  opportunities. 

Respectfully  submittcKl. 

American    Flint    Glass    Workers 
Union    of   North    America. 
By  M.  J.  GnxooLT,  President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  0.  ANDREWS 

OF   FLORIDA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   MARTIN  CARABALLO 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  inserted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address 
delivered  on  September  12.  1939,  by  Martin  Caraballo,  Esq., 
before  the  Foreign  Trade  Committee,  the  Pan  American 
League,  and  the  League  for  Inter-American  Relations.  Mr. 
Caraballo  is  a  very  distinguished  and  able  lawyer  of  Tampa, 
Fla.:  he  comes  from  a  very  distinguished  Latin  American 
family,  and  if  there  is  anyone  in  that  section  of  the  country 


who  is  familiar  with  the  ques'Jon  of  inter-American  rela- 
tions and  how  they  m.ay  be  improved,  it  is  Mr.  Caraballo. 
He  was  recently  president  of  the  Stat 3  bar  ai^ociation  and 
has  held  many  other  honorable  petitions  in  Flonda.  to  which 
State  he  came  in  his  early  childhood.  I  ask  that  the  addi'ess 
referred  to  be  inserted  in  tlie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  begin  this  talk  by  tistng  the  time  honored 
fcm:uia  which  goes  something  like  this.  "Once  upon  a  time  the 
Western  Hemisphere,"  and  gc  en  from  the^e  becatise  mv  talk  will 
deal  pnmanly  with  this  part  of  the  world.  But  as  Its  history  is 
weil  known  to  aU  of  you.  that  parr  may  be  omitted.  V.e  know  that 
at  one  time  variouK  nations  of  Europe  dominated.  If  not  entirely 
controlled,  the  Western  Hemisphere.  As  time  went  on  and  men 
realised  more  and  more  that  they  should  be,  and  actually  were. 
Bomethine  higher  than  slaves  cr  beasts  of  burden,  the  first  cry  cf 
their  souls  was  the  cry  for  liberty.  The  cry  for  freedom,  for  the 
right  to  hve.  and  fcr  the  right  to  think,  gathered  momentum,  and 
one  by  one  almost  all  the  nations  cf  the  Western  Hemisphere 
secured  for  themselves  the  right  to  live  their  lives  as  they  saw  fit. 
With  the  throvring  off  of  the  parental  yoke  came  the  freedom  to 
trade  in  the  most  favorable  markets,  and  at  the  same  time  there 
arofce  the  necessity,  on  the  part  of  the  former  "bosses."  cf  wooing 
those  markets,  since  they  were  no  longer  able  to  force  their  mer- 
chandise down  the  throats  of  the  liberated  people.  This  courtmg 
process,  if  I  may  so  call  it.  has  not  been  imlform  nor  constant  but 
it  hr.s  steadily  progressed.  At  one  time,  becatise  of  our  proximity, 
we  were  the  favored  ones,  and  while,  fcr  the  same  reason  and  for 
others  th^t  could  be  mentioned,  we  stiil  retain  a  large  part  of  this 
trade,  we  have  by  no  means  retained  all.  When  times  were  good, 
our  merchandise  practically  sold  itself.  All  we  had  to  do  was 
display  it  and  buyers  rurged  from  everywhere  with  the  wish  to  buy 
and  the  money  to  pay  for  what  they  bought.  Then  came  hard 
times,  as  hard  times  have  a  habit  of  recurring,  and  no  loneer  were 
sales  automatic,  A  buyer's  market  necessarily  resulted  with  the 
consumer  holding  the  purse  strings.  In  this  situation  European 
countries,  and  particularly  Germany,  renewed  the:r  assaults  upon 
those  m>arkets  and  by  the  use  of  numerous  devices  increased  tlie 
infiltraticn  of  their  merchandise  in  what  we  smugly  had  called 
our  market.  And  then  the  pinch  began  to  be  felt  No  longer 
were  we  able  to  say  "take  it  or  leave  if  because  wc  had  to  meet 
Etrone  competition,  a  competition  carried  on.  it  is  true,  with  mer- 
chandise produced  with  what  amovmts  to  slave  labor  and  at  other 
times  with  merchandise  cf  inferior  quality.  No  one.  and  least  of 
all  myself,  would  like  to  lower  the  standards  of  livinsr  which  obtain 
in  our  ccuniry  and.  hence,  if  tlie  pecple  to  the  south  of  us  con- 
sidered price  more  important  than  quality,  then  there  was  nothing 
we  could  do  about  it  unless  we  Intended  to  embark  on  a  prograrn 
of  education  which,  besides  being  costly,  was  rendered  ver>-  difficult 
because  of  the  diversity  of  language.  Awakened  to  the  situation, 
we  continued  to  flght  for  our  markets,  with  here  and  there  a  victory, 
here  and  there  a  loss.  And  this  brings  us  down  to  September  3. 
1939. 

On  that  day  a  new  and  alluring  vista  appeared  in  the  horizon  of 
our  commerce.  You  have  no  doubt  read  of  the  discontinuance  of 
the  services  to  South  and  Central  America  by  certain  European 
air  lines.  You,  of  course,  know  that  the  superiority  of  the  British 
and  French  Fleets  of  war  have  driven  German  commerce  from  the 
seas.  No  longer  will  it  be  poesible  for  Germany  to  continue  to 
exploit  those  markets  Great  Britain  and  Prance  have  their  trou- 
bles and  need  their  ships  for  other  purposes.  Internal  conditions 
being  what  they  are  in  a  country  at  war,  all  efforts  must  be  bent 
to  the  production  and  Importation  of  war  material;  there  is  little 
or  no  time  to  produce  merchandise  for  sale. 

This  then  Is  the  picture  today  and  this  then  is  our  opportunity 
today.  Argentina  finds  a  ready  sale  for  its  beef  and  wheat,  and 
other  countries  for  their  minerals  and  foodstuffs.  It  is  reasonable 
to  assume  that,  at  least  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  prosperity 
will  descend  upon  our  southern  neighbors.  They  therefore  will 
have  the  means  with  which  to  buy  what  we  produce.  The  qt:e.'?- 
tion  tiiat  arises  in  my  mind  is.  Are  we  going  to  tackle  this  new 
opportunity  in  the  same  way  in  which  we  mismanaged  those  we 
have  had  before?  The  answer  to  this  depends  ijpon  whether  we 
have  learned  to  understand  our  Latin  neighbors  or  whether  we  are 
going  to  sit  back  and  depend  upon  a  seller's  market  where  our 
goods  will  again  sell  themselver^  from  sheer  necessity.  If  we  follow 
this  latter  course,  rest  assured  that  we  will  prosper  only  fcr  as 
long  as  war  exists  and  Just  as  surely  go  back  to  the  doldrums  when 
the  war  is  ended.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  have  learned  our  les- 
son, or  even  if  we  simply  desire  to  learn  what  we  overlooked  before, 
then  there  is  hope,  in  fact  almost  a  certainty,  that  we  will  be  able 
to  keep  otir  markets  after  the  war  is  over. 

I  think  the  first  lesson  that  we  should  learn  Is  the  fact  that 
each  nation  has  the  inherent  right  to  live  its  own  life  as  it  thinks 
best.  We  do  not  look  with  favor  upon  Russia  in  its  attempt  to 
force  communism  upon  the  world,  nor  those  of  Germany  to  force 
its  Nazi  doctrines  outside  of  its  own  borders.  If  this  is  so.  are  we 
consistent  when  we  try  to  force  the  Latin  American  republics  to 
do  business  our  way,  to  think  our  way.  and  to  act  our  way?  No; 
decidedly  no.  In  my  own  feeble  way  I  shall  attempt  to  show  you 
some  of  the  particulars  in  which  we  have  failed  to  understand  our 
Latin  neighbors. 
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Let  me  sketch  for  yr.u  tvoo  of  the  leadin,^  members  of  ym.ir  cl'ib. 
There  1,3  Sn-ii:!!,  an  aljie  mi;n,  a  in::n  oi  Siu;riC!  pvwiciple  "and  ideas, 
v,lio  l.as  mad"  a  ertat  succ..?s  cf  his  business.  Smith,  however,  Is 
so  mitjued  v.nh  hi.s  o'.vn  iinportancc  that  i-e  is  constantly  extolling 
his  .s:irev.dness  and  'ucce.s<s  H-  is  afraid  that  you  m.ay  not  have 
heard  the  thiuKs  that  he  has  acc:^mphshfd  :o  he  embarks  on  their 
de.C:iption  with  slight  '.r  no  prc-voca'.ijn  and  his  talks  revolve 
aroii7;d  the  vertical  pronoun.  On  the  o''  er  hand  there  is  Brown. 
a  man  equally  as  capable,  Juj^t  as  hucoe.^^^ful,  or  perhaps  more  fo. 
than  Smuh.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  out  of  Brown  anvt.hins;  ppf. 
ta-nmt^  to  himself.  Hf  has  the  rare  attr.butc  cf  m^d*\sty,  u'-'t  the 
mcde;^ty  that  is  sometimes  confused  with  an  inferiority  complex 
but  the  modesty  of  the  s-ronc;.  the  modesty  of  a  man  who  is  =uro 
cf  h;s  f^rcuad  but  who  believes  that  there  are  many  other  men  as 
capable  as  he.  a  thing  which  Smith  is  not  willi.ig  to  concede,  ex- 
cept for  the  .grudging  admission  that,  if  there  are  other  such  men, 
he  has  not  lieard  of  th?m.  Ycii  know  both  of  these  men.  they  are 
prototypes  of  their  respective  schools  of  thought  and  yuu  will  find 
them  in  ali  the  walks  of  life. 

V;ith  that  picture  before  you.  is  it  any  w  rder  that  the  crowds 
around  Brt.wn  are  largf-r  ar.d  m.ore  rr.^pi.cful  and  auentive  than 
th.e  numbers  that  ccny;reH:ate  around  S;n:th?  Perhap.^  one  cf  the 
gieate.'^t  roa.-ons  why  we  have  not  been  able  to  capture  the  South 
American  markets  is  that  we,  as  a  nation,  are  sutlering  from  the 
same  Inflati'd  e^o  of  cur  friend  Smith.  Because  our  mrd.^  of  living 
is  different,  becau.'-e  we  like  cur  way  of  doing  bu.iincs'^,  and  because 
we  are  rather  pleased  wth  cur^^elves,  we  have  not  -topped  to  con- 
sider that  the  ways  of  the  Latin  businsrs-man  are  just  as  dear  to 
him  as  ours  are  to  ourselves.  We  becom.e  impaMent  at  what  wo  are 
pleas'd  to  c:e:-.cribe  as  their  .'Icwne-s.  their  "mai.atias."  Did  it  ever 
occur  to  you  that  they  can  think  and  reason  as  well  ns  we,  and  that 
perhaps  the  terrific  pace  that  wc  have  c;tabllshrd  for  ourselves  is 
consric-rcd  by  them  as  a  mild  form  of  in.'^amty,  pathetic  In  Its  own 
futility?  They  Uve  and  Icve  and  pror^rc.-;  ,  but  above  all  they  load 
happier  lives  than  we  d  i,  since  tht  y  are  mt  obsessed  witli  the 
Idea  that  money  is  made  rnly  to  be  pi^d  v.p.  and  believe  that  it 
shou'.d  be  made  for  the  happiness  it  will  b-ing  to  them.'ielve.-  and 
to  their  fellow  rnan.  To  one  who  knows  both  points  of  view,  theirs 
Is  the  saner  existence. 

One  cf  the  finer  qualities  of  our  .sc  tithe;  n  neighbors  1.=;  their  un- 
failing courtesy,  something  which,  at  least  in  our  Inrcr-rr  c.f.'S.  is 
fast  dt;appf'ar:ng.  Some  of  us  so  to  the  point  of  beiievm.:  that 
courtesy  is  a  .sign  of  w.akness.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  those  wh.o 
hold  such  a  belief  so  long  as  th.cv  keep  it  to  tli^mnelvos  or  cxiubit 
It  only  toward  tho.se  wh^  are  th'  msel.-es  lacking  m  cotirtcsy  Our 
fatal  error  is  in  cnditing  the  Latin  ccu.-teiy  to  weukue.-;  instead  (f 
giving  It  its  true  value  which  is  that  this  sien  of  gond  brrcdnig  Is 
th-^  outward  nian:fe.statxn  cf  a  de.iire  to  live  at  peac-:^  with  r-hers. 
In  this  sense  our  friend  Brown  i.;  courteou-^  while  I  am  afraid  that 
Smith  falls  far  sl'ort. 

From  a  pun-Iv  commercial  point  of  view,  is  it  wise  to  meek  tho-e 
who  buy  from  us?  Ycu  can  find  the  au'-wer  to  this  qii^Mcn  by 
a.-king  yourselves  another  onv;  liow  I.  ng  woti'd  y.iu  continue  to 
dial  with  your  srocer  if  he  wou!d  !(  t  you  .see  that  m  his  ('pinicn.  you 
are  a  w^^ak  sis'.T?  Hew  long  would  y^u  c  nti:  tie  to  deal  with  stjch 
a  man  if  he  went  to  great  pains  m  telling  you  hew  far  superior  to 
you  he  riin.--d'  red  hlm.self?  It  didn't  t;.ke  ycu  10  second-;  To  an-wer 
those  questi,-,ns,  did  it?  Why  is  it.  then  that  our  busme.-  men 
have  not  ftnmd  the  rame  an.-wer  m  the  m.-^ny  years  that  they  have 
been  dealing  with  Latin  America?  They  appear  not  to  be  acquainted 
with  a  Latin  proverb  v.-hich,  as  most  of  them  are.  Is  a  mirror  of 
truth,  and  I  quote,  '■Courtesy  does  not  detract  irorn  valor." 

-Vnoth.T  of  our  pet  peeves  with  the  Latin  businessman  in  his 
generosity  with  his  friends,  and  we  sometimes  lose  patience  with 
tht-m  when  we  see  that  they  havo  not  chosen  to  buy  our  product 
but  have  purchased  from  a  friend  what  is  perhaps  interior  mer- 
chan'.ii.=e.  Our  very  souls  rebel  at  the  thought  th.it  we  have  lost 
a  s.ile  to  such  a  rival.  Frienaship  counts  but  little  in  our  business 
life,  it  is  tlie  mainspring  of  the  Latin  temperament.  How  much 
wf-er  would  it  be  to  cultivate  his  friend.~hip  and  thereby  gain  his 
pood  will  than  to  stand  on  the  side  lines  wa'^ching  our  sales  fall 
off  and  venting  our  chagrin  in  mental  ca.stigation  of  the  man  v.-ho 
dealt  with  his  friend  at  a  monetary  sacrifice.  Wise  men  liave  s.iid 
that  it  is  only  the  trtith  that  hurts  and  of  course  any  critiri.-m 
of  ourselves  is  unpopular,  as  unpopular  ns  I  am  perhaps  making 
myself  at  this  moment,  but  we  must  be  made  to  tind.rstand  that 
we  can  never  e.xpect  to  have  the  friendship  of  the  people  to  the 
south  of  us  unta  we  otirselvcs  beccmo  friendly.  If  this  be  treason, 
th.en  make  the  best  oi  it.  Not  long  ago  I  w'as  a  guest  in  a  very 
prominent  club  in  the  city  of  New  York  and  heard  a  man  boast 
of  l>nv  lie  had  cleaned  cut  his  friend.  "I  took  him  to  the 
cleaners"  were  his  words,  and  yet  the  victim  was  a  m.an  who  had 
called  upon  this  vulture  in  a  social  wav  and  who?e  families  were 
very  friendly  with  each  other.  Is  this  business?  If  so,  the  Latin 
man  wants  none  of  it.  We  are  an  able  and  intelligent  people,  of 
thi.s  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  yet  we  close  our  minds  to  the 
many  admirable  qualities  of  the  latin  people. 

A  qticstion  may  arise  in  the  minds  of  .some  cf  tis  a--  to  how  wp 
are  to  cbtnm  know!':'dge  of  tiie  customs,  habits,  likes,  and  dis- 
likes of  the  Latin  pc-ple  witliout  goir.g  to  S'juth  and  Central 
Amrriea.  The  answer  is  in  your  own  community.  It  Can  be  jii^t 
as  trtily  found  here  a.s  in  any  other  Ame'-can  city  where  Latin 
reople  congregate  and  live.  The  book  Is  open  to  you:  vou  have 
but  to  glance  at  Its  pages.  We  are  prone  to  criticize  these  people 
because  they  live  together  forming  their  own  communities  and  do 
not  freely  mingle  with  our  people.  This,  liowever.  is  only  true  of 
the    older    generations,    for    the    younger    gcneiations    have    beta 


assimihated  into  our  life  and  we  are  Ju=;t  ns  familliar  with  tlie 
names  of  Fernandez.  Garcia  Gon/.alcz,  and  numerous  others  as  we 
are  with  Brown,  Smith,  and  Jones,  and  as  the  oflspring  of  these 
younger  generations  increa.se  more  and  more  will  these  names  be 
written  into  the  pages  of  our  history.  Turning  then  to  the  older 
generations,  is  it  strange  that  they  should  congivsiate  tofetlier' 
They  came  to  America  as  the  land  cf  promise,  loving  Its^hberty 
and  freedom,  mainly  because  it  did  not  e.\ist  where  they  came 
from,  but  they  spoke  a  different  language,  their  habits  and  cu.i- 
ton\s  were  d-^trfent,  anrl  they  found  a  Irieiulher  greeting  amo:.<-' 
their  own  k.nd  than  they  found  among  the  rest  cf  us  Their 
living  togetlier  is  not  str.uv;<>;  what  1.-.  .-iran-e  is  that  they  liave 
not  become  em.bittered.  Having  an  underst.mding  mind  they  have 
ovcrlpckcd  our  deficiencies,  conceding  us  th.e  right  to  make  niis- 
,  takes,  something  wluch  apparently  we  arc  not  willing  to  concede 
to  them.  The  young°r  generations  born  and  raised  in  our  country 
are  not  diflcrent  than  your  children  or  mine.  Studv,  then,  their 
fathers  and  mothers  if  you  really  wish  to  know  what  the  Laiui 
people  are  like. 

The  Latin  business  and  professional  men  possess  a  certain  amount 
of  innate  dien.ty,  and  becau.se  we  are  a  more  democra'ic  p..  iij'e 
and  dislike  anvthing  that  savors  of  stiltness,  we  arc  apt  to  classny 
them  as  "stuffed  shirts,"  and  we  are  wrong.  'I  he  native  chpnity  of 
the  Latin  is  a  concomitant  of  his  courtesy  and  i.^  the  natural  result 
of  his  desire  to  avoid  the  unsiemly.  Pronerlv  understood  and 
treated,  it  adds  charm  and  s-ature;  treat  it  iii;htlv  ur  s.irr-asiicailv 
and  you  have  lest  a  friend.  '  " 

Let  me  draw  you  another  picture.  Your  doorbell  rings,  and  when 
j-ou  an.-wer  It  you  find  a  man  holding  m  his  hands  someihin-' 
which  It  Is  apparent  to  you  he  is  trying  to  sell  vou;  but  lo!  end 
behold!  when  he  opens  his  mouth,  strantie  Kounds  come  from  it 
indicative  of  a  foreign  language.  He  speaks  no  English  althoutth 
perhaps,  he  can  say,  "Best  in  the  wrrld."  or  at  least  .something  thit 
sounds  like  that  to  you.  Are  :,ou  likely  to  buv  what  lie  has.  when 
around  the  crrnf>r  there  is  a  mm  who  speaks  vour  laiv-uaee  and 
who  ke^ps  merchandise  somewhat  similar  to  what  this  man  is  sell- 
ing, but  with  which  mf^rchan.liso  ve  u  are  more  lamiliar-"  The 
answer  Is  obvious,  i.'^n't  It^  Yuu  will,  of  course,  tell  him  "No"  in 
such  a  tone  of  voice  as  his  t;e  ri  iMok^.  or  lack  of  goi^d  looks  promp's 
you  to  use;  but  Just  the  same  it  will  be  "No."  Isn't  It  strai.t-e, 
then,  that  a  number  of  cur  large  national  commercial  enterprises 

send    to   Latin    America    manai-'-Ts — and,    yes,    evm    salesmen who 

hi.ve  no  knowle.lge  of  rp,.t.>h  ,  r  at  be-t.  a  very  imperfect  rudi- 
mentary kncwled  :e  of  that  hui^u.  .;e.'  This  is  not  n  new  sl'uation 
It  has  been  going  on  for  decades.  Yet  we  have  not  la  ccn  the 
trouble  cf  teaching  our  emissaries  the  h-ngua^^e  of  the  people  whose 
business  they  are  going  over  there  to  seek. 

By  this  time  mo.st  of  you  will  have  com.e  to  the  con'^lu-lon  that 
I  am  hpkhn,'  a  brief  for  the  Latin  people.  I-Yanklv,  I  am.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  I  can  never  forget  that  thtse  to  whom  I  owe 
my  very  existence  were  and  are  Latins,  and  that  I  am  Just  as  protid 
of  my  Latin  ancestry  as  I  am  of  my  American  citizen-  h;n  I  recog- 
nize their  virtues,  without  thereby  i  verlooking  their"  faults  lor 
perfection  In  humanity  has  not  yet  been  reached,  and  the  h.appen- 
Ings  of  recent  weeks  in  Europe  can  well  cause  one  to  ponder  If  It 
will  evr  be  achieved,  even  In  a  relative  .sense.  I  have  merely 
given  yot:  tlv  benefit  of  niv  obsfrvatmn  of  some  of  the  particulars 
in  which  we  have  failed  to  understand  the  La' in  temtiernment. 

The  above  is  not  all.  Even  the  most  strict  ob  ervance  of  all 
that  I  have  pointed  out  will  do  nothine  more  than  give  you  tho 
social  approach  to  those  markets.  Cuba.  Mexico,  Sovith  airJ 
Central  America  jointly  form  a  vast  country,  one  republic  alon*^ 
that  cf  Brazil,  containing  approximately  three  and  a  quarter  mil- 
li-n  .'square  miles  with  a  population  of  over  40  OOO.ooo  inhabitants 
Out  of  a  total  population  of  over  lcri.OOU.COO  perhaps  only  15'cr 
20  percent  are  able  to  consume  a  share  of  all  of  the  goods  we 
manufacture,  but  even  a  complete  market  of  only  fifteen  or  twenty 
million  persons  is  .-omethmg  t  )  think  about.  On  tlv:-  other  hand, 
all  of  them  need  some  of  our  products.  The  first  and  perhaps  the 
most  import..ni  thing  is  the  development  of  th.eir  resou-cps, 
thereby  increasing  their  purchasing  power  The.r  vast  natural 
resou'-ces  are  almost  untouehed.  The  cryiinr  need  is  for  the  capi- 
tal to  exploit  them  and  the  experience  to  direct  such  entrrprts-s. 
Here  is  where  we  can  be  of  help  to  them  and  thereby  (f  iv  Ip  to 
ourselves.  This,  however,  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds.  Th"* 
Fhrcwd  investor  demands  security  for  his  capital.  Becau'^e  the 
last  Am^'-rican  frontier  has  been  crossed,  pioneering  work  hii.«  beea 
completed,  and  hence  we  have  settled  de'wn  to  dmng  bu. mess  on 
a  solid  busm.'.'^slike  foundation.  If  we  desire  thM  form  of  iron- 
clad security,  we  will  lo.se  those  markets  more  and  more  to  (,ther 
powers  who  are  content  to  pioneer.  European  powers,  notably 
Gtrmany,  have  not  he.-itaTrd  to  j.enetrate  that  country  with  a 
system  of  barters  and  of  develonment  work.  Arc  we  to  lose  our 
most  nattiral  geographical  markets  timply  because  they  are  not 
yet  ready  to  do  business  our  wa-  1" 

We  have  su.-tnined  lo.s.scs  in  forelr"i  investm?  nts,  it  Is  true,  out 
have  we  not  likewise  su-tained  lo:-.sos  in  domestic  development 
work?  Decs  not  the  so-called  ironclad  security  at  times  become 
mere  .-^raps  of  paper?  Are  not  our  courts  crowded  with  lltl;atiua 
of  invenors  trying  to  save  something  from  the  wr':'ck?  No  one 
can  deny  tnis,  but  there  Is  this  diotmctlon;  we  take  our  home 
los.sos  in  cur  stride  but  when  we  lose  on  foreign  Inve.-.tments  wo 
set  up  a  hue  and  cry  for  the  Federal  Government  ind  the  marines. 
I  LUlly  b"lievo  tliat  imre  intelligent  manag.-nunt,  a  iK-tter  ci  <:)pcra- 
tiou  v.-i;  h  the  nanve  ofTicials.  a  genuine  desire  to  understand  th.eir 
probleniii,  aaU  a  toning  down  oi  oui  superiority  complex  will  keep 
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doven  those  lc?ses  to  ♦he  'f^vel  of  the  normal  hazard  of  such  enter- 
jiri-e?  After  all.  It  u  aXiOmatic  that  greater  risks  go  hand  in  hand 
with  greater  i^roflt-. 

Tlure  is  an  ther  reason  why  we  should  try  to  be  on  good  terms 
with  our  souiiurn  r.eijjhbor-  and  It  »s  by  no  means  a  commercial 
cne.  We  cannot  act  i:.~  a:i  int:rnaiional  policeman  nor  can  we,  as 
did  Den  Quixno.  set  cut  tj  r.^ht  all  wrongs.  Wc.  therefore  must 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  our  natlo.ial  safety  lies  in  the  close 
couperation  of  the  people  of  the  We.-tcrn  Hemisphere  The  isola- 
tion provided  by  the  cccans  w;U  mean  nothing  if  warlike  Euro- 
pean nations  e.s'.abllsh  a  foothold  in  the  Western  Hennsphere, 
thiieby  bringing  to  our  doors  their  brutal  and  barbaric  methods 
of  conqueet.  conques's  not  dictated  by  the  will  of  the  people  but 
by  the  whim  of  an  arrogant  lunatic  whose  mere  existence  is  proof 
tliai  our  vaunttd  civilization  is  still  in  its  infancy  The  Amcri- 
e..n  Republics  to  the  south  of  us  lock  upon  us  as  their  natural 
li-ader.  not  only  because  cf  cur  commanding  position  as  a  world 
power  and  cur  leadership  in  the  world  of  finance  and  commerce 
but  al.^o  because  of  our  genuine  love  of  freedom,  a  love  of  free- 
dom which  they  know  is  not  just  a  catch  phrase,  a  love  of  free- 
dom which  IS  separated  by  a  vast  gulf  from  the  so-called  liberation 
rf  m.incrities"  cf  which  we  hear  so  much  at  present  Because  we 
are  pow-rful  the  greaior  the  necessity  of  enhchtened  cooperation 
with  tho=e  nations  thereby  earning  not  their  fear  and  the  hate 
which  it  rngendcrs.  but  the  love  and  re-pe^ct  of  brothers  united 
by  a  common  cause  We  can  earn  the  rcsnect  cf  these  nations 
by  eschewing  all  intolerance  and  by  exhibiting  the  desire  to 
understand 

I  have  h.  ard  the  question  asked.  'Where  does  ell  thi.=  help  Tampa 
or  even  Florida.'  I  c.tniiot  say.  of  ceurse,  what  beneht  we  may 
derive  m  dollars  and  Cints.  except  to  say  that  because  of  our 
geographical  location  wc  are  bound  to  receive  our  share  of  such 
commtrce.  But  I  feel  that  even  if  we  profit  not  one  cent  in 
money  we  w.U  receive  a  vastly  greater  benefit  fnin  such  improved 
relations  In  common  with  the  other  States  of  the  Union,  we  will 
sliare  in  the  security,  peace,  and  contentment  of  tho  Western 
Kcmisphere.  Let  us  as  a  Nation  =o  com.port  ourselves  toward  our 
s<nuhern  neighbors  ard  toward  tho  world  that  whenever  anyone 
pu's  together  alternate  stripes  cf  red  and  white  and  sews  upon  one 
corner  a  square  of  blue  sprinkled  with  five-pointed  stars,  a  trans- 
formation will  immediately  txcuv  Gene  will  be  the  bunting  lately 
held  in  his  hands  and  there  i-hall  arise  from  his  labors  a  s>Tnbol 
cf  freedom,  of  peace,  and  of  harm.ony  A  symbol  under  v.-hose 
protecting  folds  the  harassed  Pnd  worried  sons  cf  man  can  find 
a  haven  of  rest,  a  symbol  of  what  is  good  to  hve  for,  a  symbol  of 
what  Is  worthy  of  dying  for. 
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OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  BYRNES 

OF  SOUTH    CAROLINA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1939 


TELEGRAM    BY   WILLIAM    ALLEN    WHITE    AKD   LIST   OF   MEM- 
BEIiS  OF  THE  COMIdlTTEE 


Mr.  BYRNES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  telegram  by  WiUiam  Allen 
White  inviting  participation  in  the  National  Nonpartisan 
Committee  for  Peace  Through  Revision  of  the  Neutrality  Law, 
and  a  list  of  those  who  have  joined  the  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram  and  list  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

win  you  join  with  me  and  several  himdred  others  In  a  National 
Ncnp.irtisan  Committee  for  Peace  Tlirough  Revision  of  the  Neu- 
trality Law? 

The  present  Senate  bill  to  revise  the  neutrality  law  goes  as  far  as 
human  Ingenuity  can  to  lessen  the  danger  of  American  involve- 
m:nt.  Moreover,  by  repealing  the  arms  embargo  our  country  is  no 
lontter  aiding  Hitler  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  democracies  who  are 
resL-ting  the  spread  cf  dictatorship. 

Obvious'y  debate  may  reveal  places  where  the  pre.sent  Senate  bill 
may  be  in-.proved  but  wc  are  inviting  you  to  join  us  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  thio  bill  and  the  international  aims  which  will  be  secured 
by  the  application  of  that  principle. 

The  Amcric.ai  Union  for  Concerted  Peace  Efforts  •will  act  as  the 
committee's  secretariat.  Addres;.  me  at  8  West  Fortieth  Street.  New 
York  City. 

Wu-i-iAM  Allen  WHm. 


/ 


NON-p.\RTISA>f    COMMirri.1    TOn    PE.^CT    THBOTTGH    RITISICV    OF    THE    NTT- 
TH.\LITT  LAW.   WILLIAM   ALLEN  WHITF.  CHAIRMAN 

James  Truslow  Adams    Southpcrt.  Conn. 

Cyrus  Adler.  president    J. wish  Theological  Seminary  cf  America. 

Allen  D.  Albeit,  sociologis:  and  past  president,  "icternatioaal 
Association  cf  Rotary  Clubs. 

Gordon  W.  Alipcrt,  prcr.sscr.  Harvard.  University. 

Mrs.  Larz  Anderson.  Washington,  D.  C. 

Henry  A.  Atkinson,  gencrarsecretarv,  World  Alliance  for  Inter- 
national Friendship  Thrcueh  the  Churches 

Frank  Aydelotte.  president,  Swarthmore  College. 

Mrs.  Dana  Converse  Br.ckus.  Port  Washington,  L.  I. 

Tallulah  Bankhead,  New  Yrrk.  N.  Y. 

Gecree  Gordon  Battle.  New  York  City. 

James  Baxter  III.  president,  Williams  College. 

Harry  Best,  professor.  University  of  Kentucky. 

Charles  E    Beury.  president.  Temple  University. 

Mrs.  Emmons  BInlne,  Chicago.  El. 

Frank  G.  Bcudreau.  Milbank  Memorial  Fund. 

Raymond  D.  Bragg.  First  Unitarian  Society, 

Mrs.  Henry  Breckenrldge,  New  York  Citv. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Brin,  past  president,  National  Council  of  Jewi-^h 
Women. 

Arlo  .Ayers  Brown,  president.  Drew  University. 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

John  S    Bryan,  president.  William  and  Mary  College. 

Henrv-  M.  Busch,  professor,  Cleveland  College,  Western  Rc^rve 
University. 

Robert  "h.  Cabell,  Chicago,  EI. 

Henry  Seidel  Canby.  professor,  Yale  University. 

Newcomb  Carlton,  chairman  of  the  board.  Western  Union  Tele- 
graph Co. 

Came  Chapman  Catt.  honorary  chairman,  National  Committee  on 
the  Cr.u.^e  and  Cure  of  War. 

Zechariah  Chafee,  Jr  .  professor.  Harvard  University. 

HTrry  Chandler,  publisher,  Los  Anieles  Times. 

Harry   Woodburn   Chase,   chancelcr.   New   York   University 

W.  L.  Clayton.  Houston,  Tex. 

Rufus  E   Clement,  president,  Atlanta  University. 

Robert  C.  Clothier,  president.  Rutgers  University. 

Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  president.  Union  Theological  Seminary 

Martin  J.  Collins,  president.  Graham  Paper  Co.,  St.  Lcuis 

W   W.  Comfort,  president.  Haverford  College 

Frederic  R.  Coudert.  New  York  City. 

William  H.  Cowley,  president,  Hamilton  College. 

Paul  Cruikshank.  head  master,  Taft  School 

George  B.  Cutton.  president,  Colgate  University. 

Harvey  N.  Davis,  president.  Stevens  Institute 

Rufus  C.  Dawes,  Chicago,  HI. 

Munroe  E   Deutsch.  provost.  Unlversltv  of  California. 
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IX  THK  SKX.\TF.  OV  TllK  T'XITKI)  STATUS 
Tuc."dc:j.  OcU^bcr  31,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY   M     W.   THATCHER 


Mr.  WHEELER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  ha\'e  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  tho  CoNcnF.s.sioN.AL  Rec- 
ord the  address  delivered  by  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  national 
Ifgislalive  representative  for  the  Farmers  Union,  Mr. 
Thatcher  spoke  to  the  Farmers  Union  Convrnlion  in  Glas- 
gow, Mont, 

There  being  no  obiection.  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  frit  nds  and  delei'at<s  to  the  19:^9  convention 
of  the  Farmers  Union  cf  Montana,  ladies  and  gentlemen  cf  the 
radio  audience.  I  wi!-h  you  could  know  how  plea.'^ed  I  e.m  to  be 
back  here  agnin  with  you  and  thus  enjoy  the  opi:)ortunity  to  t.ilk 
as  frankly  and  realistically  us  I  knuw  how  about  things  ,i.-  they 
have  been  and  are  t(^day.  The  only  reason  conditions  in  th's  farm 
State  and  other  farm  States  are  not  better  than  they  are  is  because 
too  many  people  are  too  lazy  to  think 

We  could  feel  differently  about  this  if  nearly  all  of  the  people  of 
this  State  belonged  to  some  organization  trying  to  do  something 
about  th"  intolerable  state  of  affairs  But  the  cold  fact  is  there  is 
only  one  farm  organization  in  this  St.ite,  and  out  of  some  50  noo 
farmers  only  5,000  farmers  ijelong  to  that  farm  organization  Put 
it  another  way  -this  mcan.>-  that  45.000  farmers  out  of  50.000  are 
not  paving  dws  into  an  organization  which  i^  giving  all  of  its 
time  and  energy  trying  to  meet  the  problems  of  this  State  and  all 
the  other  States  of  the  Unuju  Maybe  the  F'armers  Union  is  not 
the  organization  they  want;  m.iybe  a  better  one  can  be  .set  up.  If 
so,  it  ought  to  be  done. 

The  only  point  we  are  trying  to  make  is  th\t  no  individual  can 
be  worth  a  whoop  in  meeting  a  national  calamity.  He  must  Jmn 
an  association  with  other  people,  accejn  chos«  n  leadership  to  carry 
on  the  battle  for  reforms  that  are  ncjuired  to  protect  him  in  his 
industry  as  a  farmer,  a  storekeeper,  a  professional  man,  or  what 
have  you  To  put  it  another  way,  individualism  is  not  only 
impotent.  It  is  dead  as  a  door  nail. 

Conver-ely.  the  people  organized  can  have  anvthing  thev  demand. 
No  sympathy  can  be  w..sted  on  the  individual  who  cries,  "They 
have  d(!ne  me  wrong."  He  is  only  entitled  to  .sympathy  if  he  is 
awake,  studies,  and  jjarticipates  m  Joint  nrovement  with  his  class 
to  demand  corrections  in  the  national  economy  that  are  required 
if  tlie  farmer,  or  the  banker,  or  the  businessman'  or  the  jirofessional 
man  is  to  survive.  That's  the  essence  of  democracv.  For  those 
who  do  not  want  a  democracy,  who  do  not  want  liberty,  free  speech 
and  those  blessed  thaiiis  which  have  been  lost  m  most  of  the  world, 
of  ceurse.  they  are  do.ng  the  proper  thing  by  remaining  individual- 
ist.s  and  not  belonging  to  any  organization. 

There  can  be  no  purpo^p  of  a  convention  such  as  this  if  we  don't 
frankly  and  realistically  deal  with  the  problem  we  have  tried  to 
present  in  these  opening  remarks  We  challenge  any  man  in  Mon- 
tana; v;e  ch.illenge  any  wom.m  in  Montana,  we  challege  anv  adtilt 
anyv.here  in  the  United  States  to  ask  the  question,  "How 'are  wc 
to  get  otit  of  the  economic  mess  in  which  we  miw  find  ourselves, 
except  in  Joint  action?"  We  study  the  problems,  debate  th.e  prob- 
lems, and  agree,  under  a  majority-rule  system,  what  is  lik(ly  to  be 
the  best  for  the  country  Individuals  must  support  such  an  activity 
by  being  a  part  of  stich  an  activity,  if  there  can  be  any  hope  of 
correcting  what   is  admittedly  unbearable  in  this  Nation  today. 

Farm  prices  below  the  cost  of  prodtiction;  ten  to  fifteen  million 
per;ple  unemployed;  farmers  continuing  to  go  btisted  over  the  Na- 
tion, being  dispo.ssessed  of  their  farms,  unemployed  people  being 
dispossessed    of    their    homes,    college    graduates    and    prufessioual 
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ppcple  forced  cntc  the  re'.ief  roUs:  business  stagnant  mcnev  afm'd 
u  gj  into  caculation,  :ear  all  cv.r  the  l.iud,  war  all  abcu;  us^ 
wr.ai  in  tite  wcrld  is  re.-;u!rrd  to  shake  the  fense  cf  people  to  b-ne 
e..m  to  a  rc..hj...t.cn  th.a  tht-y  c.=n  no  lon£;er  remain  mdi^iGuali^/ic 
or  aJLXjf  from  iht-se  wie^n.g  preblems.  make  them  realize  sccuntv 
Icr  e.».h  dtpencis  upc-n  L;=.  j  u.;ng  the  othtr  u:  Joini  action  lor 
corrtciicn 

N=  vi.  Ui,.se  statoment*  aje  true  and  everyone  who  listens  to  them 
knows  they  art  true.  Evcrybc<ly  acc<  pts  them  as  being  true  but 
ICO  Itw  ptopie  have  energy  enough  to  thiuk  and  Join  iii  common 
action  to  woik  out  the  rt-quired  correct lot.s  and  insist  upi.in  Hieir 
being  put  ii.tJ  opprauon  Now,  what  crcup  of  p-x^ple  have  been 
doir-j  s<;>mething  about  this  national  cal.iin.itv?  What  peopl-^  have 
bttn  d. mg  s<-.merhing  about  it?  -^^-ho  has  not  done  anything  about 
It?     What  has  been  done  and  what  is  to  be  done? 

Now.  wp  :.re  gcirg  into  that.  That  s  whv  we  are  here  That's 
why  we  have  a  farmers  u-.ion.  Tl;ats  why  it  holds  a  convention 
Tl^at  s  what  it  1-  all  al>jut.  If  you  peopl'e  of  the  radio  audience 
will  give  us  1  hour  of  your  ume  out  cf  the  year,  vou  still  may  not 
feel  like  urgr.p  famnrs  to  Join  our  creanizaticn.  but  vou'  will 
learn  sometnin?  about  what  ha*  been  done  for  vour  State  and 
v.hat  we  intend  to  do  during  the  next  year  for  the"  State  cf  Mon- 
tana, all  its  p€._ple  and  Uie  people  m  the  other  Statts  Just  be 
p^iTicnt  with  u-  f.r  a  f  t  w  mon.ent- 

D.d  you  know,  or  did  y.  u  rea.i^e,  that  when  that  little  fellow 
uith  the  little  mustache  carried  a  ke^  of  dvnamite  into  Poland 
on  Sepu-mber  1  that  you  probably  said  goodbve  to  one-quaner  of 
tiiC  m.arket  for  your  wheat?  Doe>  it  mean  anvthing  to  cut  vour 
^kheat  production  from  60  OtXj.OOC  bushels  down  to  45  OOJ  OOO 
bu.-hels?  r>:.es  it  mean  anvthing  tc  the  State  of  Montana  to  lose  a 
market  for  15.000  000  bu.shols  of  wheat?  Does  it  mean  an>-thing 
to  the  Stale  to  have  lost  t.n  to  fifteen  million  dollars  of  wheat 
inccine'  D;d  you  realize  that  when  that  little  fellow  with  the 
httle  mustache  started  blovii:.g  up  Poland  that  it  caused  the  to- 
b.icco  mark,  t  in  the  Uni'ed  States  to  close  up?  Tliat  thousands 
of  farm  fa.milies  In  the  tobacco  State.«:  who  depend  upon  the  sale 
cf  tl.eir  tobacco,  all  in  one  day  found  tht  v  could  not  sell  1  pound 
of  their  tobacco?  Did  you  know,  or  do  vou  knew,  that  one-third 
of  cur  tobacco  crop  is  annuidly  bought  by  Ei-.gland  and  on  that  cne 
tay  in  September  England  blandly  announced  that  she  would  buy 
no   more   tobacco' 

To  put  It  ai.other  way,  hard-working  persevering  farm  famihes 
growing  Uieir  hazardous  crop  of  tobacco  which  requires  so  much 
w  ,rK  ai  d  for  which  they  have  been  so  pitifully  paid,  in  one  day 
found  them.s?lvt>s  confronted  with  closed  U;bacco  markets  and  not 
a  p..und  could  they  sell.  Down  on  their  arms  went  their  heads 
fathers  ant!  mothers  and  children,  weeping,  wondering  from  where 
w.Hila  come  the  money  with  which  to  keep  alive,  to  ke-p  the  home 
Through  tho  years  they  have  built  up  the  farm  home  cared  for 
tJieir  soil,  been  doing  what  they  thought  was  right.  Then  in  a 
8.ng:e  day.  one  man,  with  one  thoiight.  with  one  purpose  moved 
a  great  nati'ni  over  into  another  nation  and  began  blowing  Its 
pe.  p!e  out  of  their  homes  The  people  who  were  fighting  were 
losing  The  people  who  were  shelled  were  losing.  The  tobacco 
farmers  were   lasing. 

The  same  is  true  of  cotton  for  over  half  of  its  crop.  It  Is  true  in 
corn  and  hog  production  for  parts  of  its  crop.  It  Is  true  with  all 
cf  cur  surplus  crops  Including  wheat.  Does  that  mean  anything 
to  the  United  States?  Does  that  mean  anvthing  to  the  tobacco 
States,  the  cotton  States,  the  corn  States,  the  wheat  States?  What 
ib   to   be   done   about    it? 

Well,  a  great  deal  has  been  done  about  it  by  organized  farmers 
and  a  Iritndly  New  Dtal  government.     Just  this  week  the  tobacco 
mnrket  has  been  opened  for  those  poor  tobacco  farmers,  thousands 
and  thousands  of  those  farm  families,  because  of  the  farm  leei<;- 
huion    which    organized    farmers    had    carried    throueh    Congre^ 
There  Is  a   Commodity   Credit   Corporation    because   we   supported 
the  appropriation  for  Its  operations.     It  has  money  to  work  with 
The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  that  money,  has  gone  to 
the  relief  of  the  tobacco  growers.     It   Is  too  long  a  story  to  tell 
over  this  radio.     It  is  real  life's  story  for  those  poor  tobacco  grow- 
ers     It   is   a   human   story  of   the   fight   made   through   the    years 
to  put  on  the  statute  books  the  laws  that  could  meet  any  Irnpact 
Buflered  from  the  action  of  an  International  bandit. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  with  its  millions  and  millions 
has  now  worked  out  an  agreement  with  England  and  in  this 
country,  so  that  the  farmers  now  can  store  away  their  tobacco  and 
receive  for  it  a  higher  price  than  was  being  paid  for  it  Jtist  before 
tlieir  tobacco  market  closed.  If  the  International  mess  continues 
we  will  have  to  use  these  national  programs  and  the  funds  appro- 
priated to  meet  the  continuing  distre.'^sing  problems  of  the  cotton 
farmer  also,  and  that  problem  Is  now  worse  because  of  the  war 
situation  abroad.  It  is  going  to  be  true  of  the  other  siuplus  com- 
modities, and  her"  I  should  pause  to  call  the  roll  and  I  am  going 
to  be  what  some  people  might  call  mean  about  it.  What  have  the 
private  grain  and  livestock  commi.ssicn  firm.s  been  doing  about  this 
through  these  years?  What  have  the  "line  elevators'  been  doing 
about  these  problems  through  these  years?  What  have  the  un- 
organized farmers  been  doing  about  these  problems  through  these 
years?  It  Is  only  the  organiz,ed  groups  that  have  been  busy 
thiough  these  years.  It  Is  only  the  organized  farmers,  through 
their  spokesmen,  who  have  done  anything  about  it  through  these 
years.  The  Farmers  Union  has  been  in  the  forefront  of  that  work 
and  development  through  these  years.  What  If  there  had  been  no 
farm  organizations?  What  If  there  had  been  no  cooperatives  to 
carry  on  this  work?  Where  would  we  find  the  wheat  farmers 
of  the  spring- wheat  area  today?     Where  would  the  cotton  farmers 


be  tcday''  Where  would  the  tobacco  farmers  be  To.-'av?  Whe'e 
would  the  dairy  farmers  and  ail  the  other*  be  todav?  They  would 
be  f..r  worse  off  tlian  tiiey  are.  Thousands  upoi:  lliousiinds  of 
them  would  have  been  off  the  farms  To  be  frank  about  it  uc  cne 
dare  deny  that  except  for  this  work  of  the  national  is,rm  orcanua- 
tions  and  the  cooperatives,  we  would  have  had  revolut.on  ail  over 
this  country. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  ask.  "Wliy  do  fa.'mers  continue  to  support 
systems  of  marketing  which  are  either  unfriendly  to  the  things 
we  are  here  discussing,  or  are  neutral  or  indiSerent' and  do  nothing 
about  these  problems  ■  I  csn  stand  here  before  ycu  and  talk  to  the 
people  over  the  radio  and  testify  as  to  the  facts,  because  I  have  beea 
at  the  arena  where  for  many  years  this  battle  was  being  foviich; 
cut.  and  that  fiTht  is  in  the  arena  at  your  National  Capitol.  Wash- 
ingtcn.  D  C.  Tlircugh  these  years  there  have  be^n  the  different 
farm  programs  proposed  These  programs  have  been  brcucht  before 
the  committees  of  Congress,  where  Uiose  who  wish  niav  K-stify 
for  tlie  program,  or  against  it  Never  once  in  all  these  years  hsve 
the  representatives  of  the  private  grain  or  livestock  commiss.on 
companies,  or  the  'line-eleyator"  companies,  or  «aiy  other  cf  them, 
appeared  before  these  committees  of  Congress  m  support  of  any 
of  these  national  farm  programs  that  are  now  more  than  ever 
needed  to  protect  aijriculture  against  complete  collapse 

Is  It  unfair  to  state  the  truth''  The  only  time  that  any  of  these 
groups  have  ever  appeared  before  committees,  their  testimony 
has  t>een  in  opposition  to  the  corrections  which  we  were  sivking. 
They  fought  ut  for  3  years  against  tlie  enactment  of  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act.  which  now.  today  most  members  cf  these 
gram  exchanges  adm.it  has  brought  great  improvement  and  creater 
intecTity  into  the  market  places  Tlmt  was  the  National  Farmers' 
Union  fight,  and  I  know  because  I  lived  with  that  legislation  for 
3  years,  and  I  know  ab<^ut  some  of  the  money  that  was  collected 
and  sent  to  Wivsliington  to  defeat  that  legislation:  I  know  that 
you  put  up  your  money  year  after  year  to  support  it.  Your  good 
money  won  the  battle  against  their  foul  money.  The  only  grrain 
organization  In  the  whole  Northwest  that  has  "been  putting  time 
and  mon>  y  into  this  program  fcr  national  legislation  i."  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association  and  Its  affiliated 
!  farmers'  elevators  out  over  the  Northwest.  The  onlv  livestock 
I  house  which  has  been  supporting  this  program  for  national  legis- 
j  latlon  is  the  Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission  Co.  The  only 
1  cooperative  sales  agency  doing  business  with  the  farmers.  In 
!  carrying  supplies  to  them,  which  has  supported  this  national 
program  fcr  agricultural  Improvement,  has  been  the  Farmers  Union 
Central  Exchange,  and  its  afliliated  cooperative  oil  companies. 
I»ut  it  down  m  your  notebook  because  that's  the  actual  history. 
In  this  whole  spring-wheat  area,  the  throe  organizations  I  hnve 
enumerated,  that  is.  the  Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Associa- 
tion, the  Farmers  Union  Livestock  Commission  Co..  and  the 
Farmers  Union  Central  Exchange,  tortc'her  with  their  affiliated 
cooperative  elevators,  livestock-shipping  associations,  and  c^Kip- 
erati%e  oil  stations,  are  the  ones — and  the  only  ones— which  have 
contributed  their  energy  and  their  funds  to  the  enactment  of 
the  group  of  laws  now  on  the  statutes  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; laws  to  help  the  farmers  Uirough  tlie  past  few  years,  and 
to  help  farmers  meet  the  intemationiU  and  national  Impacts 
which  now  threaten  so  much  destruction  to  their  annual  income 
account. 

Now,  this  being  true — and  It  is  true — will  you  people  of  Montana 
tell  me  one  rea.son  why  there  is  any  farmer  who  is  thinking  in 
Montana  who  wotild  fail  to  belong  to  the  Farmers  Union  and  to 
support  the  cooperative  gmln-marketing  and  livestock-marketing 
agencies,  or  who  would  fail  to  support  the  coopjerative  bulk-oil 
stations,  operated  under  the  banner  of  the  Farmers  Union  Central 
Exchange?  If  what  we  have  stated  is  true — and  it  is  true — why 
cant  we  expect  to  treble  our  business  In  the  next  year?  Pro- 
fessional men  of  Montana,  businessmen  of  Montana!  where  do 
you  get  your  money?  Our  organizations  are  working  as  much  for 
you  as  anyone  else  because  you  receive  the  farmer?  dollar.  W'hy 
aren't  you  all  suppwrtlng  this  movement?  If  it  needs  Improve'- 
ment.  why  don't  you  tell  us  what  to  do  to  Improve  it?  If  you 
don't  like  lt«  name,  maybe  It  ought  to  be  changed.  If  vou  dont 
like  Its  leadership,  help  the  farmers  correct  the  leadership  and 
get  those  who  are  befter  able  to  sen-e.  All  we  are  attempting  to 
do  Is  to  pose  the  question:  How  can  Montana  Improve  Its  eco- 
nomic situation?  How  can  any  State  Improve  its  economic  situa- 
tion? How  can  all  the  States  improve  their  economic  situation? 
There  can  be  only  one  way.  and  that's  through  organized,  intelli- 
gent effort;  throizgh  study,  debate,  concluded  Judgment,  and  back- 
ing leadership  to  represent  that  Judgment,  and  furnishing  funds 
to  carry  on  the  work.  That's  Just  all  there  is  to  it.  You  will 
live  or  decay,  as  you  meet  that  proposition. 

Now.  let's  analyze  that  a  little  further.  Net  earnings  from  our 
cooperative  Institutions  are  used  for  Ju.st  two  purposes,  and  tho.sc 
are.  to  expand  the  usefulness  of  cooperative  distribution  on  the 
one  hand,  and  to  use  some  of  the  earnings  to  carn,^  on  our  educa- 
tional and  legislative  work  to  improve  the  economic  conditions  of 
all.  We  covered  this  In  our  address  last  year.  We  mentioned  the 
IJortending  things  that  were  hanging  overiis.  There  is  no  need  to 
repeat  It  here,  but  the  fears  wc  expressed  In  our  appearance  before 
you  a  year  ago  are  now  realities,  and  we  are  threatened  with  a  new 
type  of  ideology.  Just  as  we  discussed  It  a  year  ago. 

Now,  let's  review  the  year's  work.  This  Is  the  time  we  give  an 
accounting  of  our  year's  work.  Last  year  this  convention  of  the 
Farmers  Union  of  Montana  adopted  specific  resolutions  to  guide  the 
work  for  the  ensuing  year.  Other  Farmers  Union  States  did  the 
same  thing,  and,  finally,  the  National  Farmers  Union,  In  its  annual 
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convention,  adoptrrt  rp'^olutionc  to  guide  Its  work  f-^r  *tio  or.=uins; 
yc-.tr.  It  IS  those  adopted  programs  of  a  year  a-o  \vh;ch  clirecf^d 
our  work  during  the  year.  Now.  lef.>-:  quicklv  review  the  high  spots 
cf  that  program  you  adopted  a  year  ai;o  and  let's  account  for  what 
ha.s  been  do-ie  about  it.  Your  ortranlzed  folks  did  the  onlv  thing 
that  can  be  done.  First,  you  paid  your  dues  and  then  'as  you 
worked  through  your  locals  and  ccuiities  you  Ciinn-  up  finally  to  your 
State  convention  a  year  aero.  There  you  adopted  vour  prorram. 
Then  you  folks  contributed  your  pennies  and  your  iiickeLs  and  vour 
dimes  to  a  legislative  fund,  and  our  local  ccoperaMve  associations 
over  the  Northwest  contributed  their  dollars,  and  then  our  business 
activities,  with  headciuarters  at  St.  Paul,  contributed  their  larce 
sums,  and  ou'  of  it  all  w?"  liad  a  wcrkiim  force  workmL;  on  a  defiiute 
program,  and  the  funds  with  which  to  carry  on  the  work;  and  that's 
the  way  we  ce:  thmqs  done. 

So,  attain  repeating,  lefs  account  for  your  orders  as  to  what  von 
wanted  done.  Now.  you  people  of  the  radio  audience,  please  be 
patient  with  us  and  follow  a  13-point  program  adopted  by  the 
farmers  of  your  State  a  year  ago  and  which  we  have  worked  ou 
dunna;  the  past  year,  and  lefs  see  what's  been  dnne  about  it. 

No.  1  Continued  relief  payments  until  required  corrections  are 
effectuated:  Well,  it  took  a  great  deal  of  hard  work  and  a  lot  of 
money  to  f,'et  the  appropdation  for  the  Farm  Secuntv  Administra- 
tion to  continue  it.-  ■.:ood  work.  Tlie  lower  House  of'ConErre-s  was 
vpry  nip.-ardly  about  this,  but  we  fought  it  out  in  the  Senate  and 
In  the  (  nd  won  our  flight  for  the  full  appropriation,  and  that  was 
an  amount  of  many  millions  of  dollars  in  excess  of  the  Govern- 
ment's projected  Biidfret.  So  we  completely  won  on  point  No.  1 
That  means  that  during  the  past  year,  and  clurine;  the  coming  year, 
thou.sancis  of  farm  families  in  the  State  of  Montana  without  funds 
will  continue  to  receive  help  from  the  Federal  Government,  and  they 
will  take  that  money  down  on  Ma:n  Street  and  buy  food  and  cloth- 
ing, medical  supplies,  etc.  Main  Street,  as  well'  as  th"  farm.>rs, 
should  rejoice  over  this.  Some  of  that  monev  even  nets  into  the 
State  treastiry  and  helps  carry  some  of  the  tax  load  that  otherwise 
would  be  Imposed  on  the  more  fortunate  farm.ers  who  still  can 
pay  taxes. 

No,  2  Debt  adjustm.'^nt  based  on  ability  to  pay:  As  you  well 
know.  I  was  desienated  by  the  National  Board  of  the  'Farmers 
Union  to  act  as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  d'al  with  this  ques- 
tion, and  I  was  ably  assisted  bv  our  North  Dakota  president,  Mr. 
Glenn  J  Talbott,  and  Mr.  K.  W.  Hones,  president  of  the  Farmers 
Un:on  of  \Vi.-.c:-.nsin.  It  was  not  Ions  after  this  Job  had  been  com- 
mitted to  our  committee  that  our  debt-^.djustment  bill  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Coneress  of  the  United  Stat-s,  known  as  Senate  bill 
No.  2549.  by  Senator  Burton  K.  Wheelfr,  Of  ctjurse,  tlif>re  was 
a  great  deal  of  work  incident  to  the  nrtparation  of  this  bill  and, 
of  course,  we  had  our  4  years  of  debt-adju.-^tm.nt  work  to  fall  back 
on  as  a  basis  for  preparing  the  bill.  There  have  been  no  hearings 
on  that  bill  as  yet,  but  oh,  what  has  happened  since?  Shortly  be- 
fore Cont'ress  adjotirned  and  while  the  Senate  was  considering 
Senate  bill  No.  2864,  generally  and  better  known  as  the  spendme- 
lendmg  bill,  we  stopped  in  to  see  Senator  Wheeler  and  submitted 
to  him  an  amendment  to  be  offered  in  connection  with  that  huge 
financing  bill.  This  amendment  is  known  as  farm-mortgage  refi- 
nancing and  it  became  section  No,  21  of  th.at  bill.  Senator 
La  Follette  cf  Wi^C(jnsin  Joined  with  Senator  Wheeler,  and  our 
bill,  bv  amendment,  hecanv^  knov.n  as  the  Wheeler-La  Follette 
amendment.  Senator  Shipste.ad  made  a  r'-al  contribution  in  con- 
nection with  this  same   Important   amendment. 

To  simply  state  it  so  that  you  will  understand  it.  It  provided 
over  a  billion  dollars  as  a  revolving  fund  to  go  to  the  rescue  of 
farmers  who  were  losing  their  farms  bv  foreclosure,  or  were  in 
imniinent  dancrer  of  such  less  because  of  "their  failure  to  pay  taxes, 
interest,  and  principal,  and  for  which  they  had  no  monev  available! 
The  Sf^nate  engaged  In  long  debate  on  this  subject  and  they  r.-ally 
painted  the  picttire  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  the  full  s'atisfac- 
tion  of  ourselves,  and  when  the  debate  was  ended  and  the  vicious 
processes  of  foreclosure  were  fully  made  known,  the  United  St.ites 
Senate,  by  a  v-f  of  74  to  8,  adopted  the  substance  of  our  program 
for  farm-debt  adjustment. 

Tlie  Senate  Jinally  passed  the  whole  bill,  and  it  went  over  to  the 
lower  House  of  Congress,  and  over  there  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  unanimously  approved  our  program.  The  House  of 
Peprrsentatives  never  acted  on  the  big  bill  because  of  the  chicanery 
of  handling  legislation  in  the  House,  and  simplv  stated  the  big, 
powerful  Rules  Committee  refu.sed  to  give  a  rule  ro  permit  the 
bill  to  come  out  on  the  floor  of  the  Hou.se  for  discussif)n.  a!id,  to 
put  It  in  vi'ry  simple  teims,  that  meant  murder.  But  a  very  inter- 
P'^ting  and  happy  sequence  follows  that  successful  effort  of  ours 
throu^'h  the  Unfed  States  Senate.  Not  long  ago  Governor  Hill 
cf  the  Farm  Credit  Administration  put  out  a  release,  which 
amounts  to  a  temporary  moratorium,  which  has  stopped  Federal 
f.irm  mortgage  foretlo.sures  in  the  United  States.  They  have  Just 
quit  foreclosing  on  Federal  Land  Bank  farm  mortgages,  I  think 
that's  the  outstanding  contribution  that  has  been  made  by  the 
Farmers  Union  in  all  its  history.  I  think  the  No,  1  Job  of  the 
Farmers  Union  is  to  battle  until  we  are  successful  in  creating 
and  gaining,  by  action  of  the  Federal  Government,  a  brand-new 
philosophy  of  agricultural  credit.  I  think  it  is  the  Job  of  the 
Farmers  Union,  and  it  Is  my  personal  determination  as  chairman 
cf  your  debt  adjustment  committee,  to  try  to  successfully  lead  in 
thi-  liL'ht  to  provide  that  a  farmer's  inability  to  pay  hl.s  debt  to 
the  Federal  Government  because  of  crop  failure,  or  price  failure, 
c  in  no  longer  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  mortgage  forecla=ure;  that 
when  confronted  by  uncontrollable  and  unfavorable  circumstances, 
the  farm  family  can  live  at  home  and  not  be  forced  into  the 
middle  of  the  road,  headed  for  hopelessness  and  despair. 


I  think  thf-  No.  1  Job  of  the  Farmers  Union  Is  to  protect  the 
farmer  in  his  little  castle  Tliat  must  be  his  kingdom  and  that's 
where  he  must  have  his  queen  and  his  princes  and  princesses. 
There  can  be  no  satisfied  and  contented  people  unless  tlie  Gny- 
ernm-nt,  with  Its  power  to  tax  and  get  money  with  which  to 
protect,  declares  that  honest.  Industrious  people  shall  be  pro- 
tected in  their  hemes  when  their  inability  to  pay  arises  because 
cf  lack  of  oi)portunity  to  work,  lack  of  crops.  (T  l;ick  of  prices. 
That  mu'Jt  be  the  first  line  of  defense  for  denmcracv  The  first 
trench  to  dig  is  home  security  for  honest.  IndustrUius  people 
That  must  be  the  No.  1  Job  of  the  Farmers  Union  I  accepted 
it  a'-  mv  No.  1  legi'^lativc  Job.  to  fight  for  such  an  agricultur:il 
credit  philosophy  until  it  becomes  the  law  and  the  understanding' 
and  the  will  of  the  Nation.  If  we  can  be  protected  in  our  honi--^ 
we  will  In  some  way  he  able  to  eke  out  food  and  clothes  to  k.ep 
the  wife  and  the  brood  together.  But  we  can't  do  n  by  bei-rr 
dumped  out  in  the  road  or  in  the  middle  cf  Main  Street.  The 
policy  of  the  national  administration  up  to  date  has  been  to 
protect  the  man  who  bou^-ht  the  mortgace  bcnids.  alni(>"=t  at  all 
costs,  and  to  let  the  farm  family  take  their  chance  and  unhappi- 
ne.-^s  out  of  such  a  policy.  That  is  unendurable  It  Is  unbearable. 
It  cannot  last.  It  must  be  stopped.  It  mu'-t  he  replaced  by  the 
philosophy  of  protecting  people  who  are  doing  th"ir  best  to  meet 
th'ir  debts 

I  firmly  believe  that  with  the  record  we  have  made  in  Congress 
and  with  the  present  a'titude  of  the  Farm  Credit  Administration 
as  expressed  by  their  moratorium  nn  debt  foreclosures,  and  with 
the  sympathetic  attitude  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  who  now 
Is  responsible  for  the  Farm  Credit  Administratu  n  th.it  we  will  be 
within  the  next  year  or  two.  successful  in  attaining  this  foal  for 
protecting  our  honest  farmers  in  a  program  that  will  provide 
their  secuntv  in  their  home  When  tliat  day  shall  have  arrived. 
we  shall  have  a  more  contented  fiirm  people;  there  will  be  less 
suicide;-;  there  will  be  less  br.iken  hearts;  and  there  will  be  more 
security  in  the  Nation. 

No.  3  Cooperative  distribution  of  f.irm  products  We  have 
gained  the  sympathetic  consideration  of  the  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  and  as  most 
of  you  know,  we  have  really  established  the  Farmers  Union  Gnun 
Terminal  A.ssociatlon  as  the  lareest  cooperative  grain  marketing 
oreanlzation  in  the  United  Stat?s  a  very  successful  institution,  a 
rapidly  growing  institution  During  the  pa.-t  year  we  set  up  75 
new  cooperative  elevator  iu^sociat  ions,  a.'tiliated  with  the  Farm.ers 
Union  Gram  T<  rminal  A.s,s(ici;ition  BeL'innitig  on  June  1  19;]8 
and  up  to  September  30  of  tins  year,  we  took  the  P^armers  Union 
Grain  Terminal  A-s.scciation  from  zero  to  a  net  worth  today  in  ex- 
cess of  $600  000.  We  couldn't  have  hoped  to  have  done  that  with- 
out first  the  approval  of  the  President,  which  we  gr)t,  the  apprcnal 
of  Secretary  Wallace,  the  support  of  the  Dt-partment  of  Agriculture, 
particularly  the  Farm  Security  Administration,  and  the  very  gen- 
erous treatment  that  we  have  received  from  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration.  I  want  to  state  here  that  the  Central  Bunk  for 
Cooperatives,  a  branch  of  the  Farm  Credit  Admiius'ration,  at 
Washington.  D.  C  ,  has  given  us  every  cooperation  and  financial 
assistance  that  any  Farmers  Union   member  could  hope  for 

To  illustrate,  very  recently  when  the  demands  were  heavy  unon 
us  in  facilitating  the  wheat -kmn  procram,  we  needed  a  very 
stibstantial  amount  of  additional  unsecured  capital,  and.  by  tele- 
phone, they  thought  enough  of  our  operations  and  our  inanagc- 
ment  to  give  us  an  additional  $500,000  without  any  .security  imd 
at  a  low  rate  of  interest.  You  will  also  be  glad  to  know,  in  this 
direction,  that  our  net  earnings  m  our  fii-st  16  months  of  opera- 
tion have  now  passed  the  quarter  million  mark:  that  is,  in  excess 
of  $250000  That  isn't  for  privateers'  trips  to  Europe.  Florida,  or 
California:  it  is  to  expand  the  cooperative  movement  and  to  carry 
on  cair  national  lec;islative  work. 

You  Will  also  be  glad  to  know  that  the  Farm  Security  Adminis- 
tration approved  for  another  year  a  ct^ntinuance  of  utir  dtvelop- 
ment  of  ct  operative  elevator  a.s.sociations  here  in  the  spring-wheat 
area.  What  we  secured  for  ourselves  from  the  Federal  Government 
we  .secured  for  other  regional  corperative  grain-markctmg  associa- 
tions. You  will  also  be  glad  to  know  that  last  February  we  feder- 
ated the.se  regional  co(,perative  m-arkctmg  organizations  in  the 
We.-t  Into  what  la  now  known  as  the  Nitional  F.'deration  of  Grain 
Cooperatives.  We  have  th.e  pleasure,  as  president,  to  represent  them 
and  are  authorized  by  them  'o  cooperate  with  our  National  Firm- 
ers'  Union,  rur  Northwest  Farmers  Union  legislative  committee 
and  our  wheat  cons.'rvaiion  conference.  You  will  al.-^o  be  glad  to 
know  that  all  of  th-\se  n  gional  grain  cooperatives  are  now  operating 
very  successfully  imd  are  cxp:.nding  their  memberahip  at  a  rapid 
pace. 

No.  4.  Minimum  futures  price  at  fair  exchange  value  below  which 
no  one  may  trade  in  futures:  We  have  not  g.iined  our  attainment 
on  that  No.  4  problem,  but  you  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  loan  program  has  held  the  future  prices  anywhere  from  30  to 
40  cents  a  bushel  high'^r  for  wheat  than  prices'  would  have  been 
without  the  loan  program  Put  it  another  way:  With  the  huge 
wheat  surpltis  as  a  part  of  the  world  market  our  prices  have  run 
30  to  40  cents  above  wh.it  we  would  have  received  in  shipping  our 
wheat  under  the  old  system,  dependent  upon  th"  Liverpool  price. 

No.  5.  Processine  taxes  to  provide  lunds  for  benefit  payments  to 
equalize  parity  income;  Well,  you  are  all  familiar  with  our  wheat 
income  certificate  bill,  known  as  Senate  bill  No.  2395.  that  meets 
this  problem  in  a  very  realistic  and  practical  way.  That  has  been 
introduced  by  Senator  Wheei.eh,  and  we  have  had'  our  first  hearings 
en  it.  We  will  prosecute  that  legislation  m  the  next  session  of 
Congress,  and  we  will  do  all  we  can  to  secure  its  favorable  pa.ssage. 
Secretary  Wallace  is  behind  it,  and  I  am  glad  to  state  Uiat  Senator 
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RirssFix.  from  Georgia,  has  introduced  the  same  tvt>e  of  bill  for 
cctTon.  The  sam.'  type  ha«  already  been  Introduced  bv  Senator 
ETLENDra,  of  Lc.ut.siftna,  for  rice  The  nnllers  are  deadly  agr.in^t  cur 
bill  If,  as.  and  when  our  wheat  income  certificate  bill  i<=  passed 
we  shall  have  little  use  for  s<;me  of  the  Federnl  farm  programs  now 
In  operation,  an.d  It  will  put  an  end  to  calling  upon  the  Federal 
Treasury  for  many  hundreds  cf  millions  of  dollars  a  vear  which  is 
now  l>eing  appropriated  as  a  subsidy  to  agriculture. 

No.  6.  Continuation  of  present  use  of 'custom  receipts  to  relieve 
market  of  burdensome  surpluses:  In  that  we  have  not  onlv  been 
fuccps5ful  but  v.-e  participated  in  a  program  to  increase  the  a'mount 
by  $113,000,000.  and  after  a  real  fight  m  whlcii  we  spent  a  lot  of 
money,  we  were  able  to  .see  It  come  through  the  Congress  and  \he 
appropriation  made  available.  As  the  result  of  this^  large  appro- 
priation we  now  have  what  is  known  as  the  'stamp  plan  "  Tliat 
simply  means  that  the  Federal  Surplus  Commcdities  Corporation. 
v,tn  the  laree  amount  cf  money  available  Xo  it.  is  furnishing  focxl 
Rt.imps  to  reliff  people  and  needy  people  so  that  thev  can  buv^tw.ce 
as  much  with  these  stanip?  as  they  otherwi'-e  could  buv  with  "money 
and  the  things  that  they  may  buy  are  listed  as  surplus  farm  com'-' 
moditios.  We,  therefore,  now  have  unfortunate  people  eating  bread, 
fci-^euits  butter,  milk,  cheese,  fruits,  vegetables,  etc  .  that  thev  other- 
wise could  not  have  boucht,  and  which,  of  cour?ie,  otherwise  the 
farmers  couldn't  have  sold-  nor  the  stcrcs  handled.  Fortunately. 
this  Is  having  the  general  approval  of  the  Nation  and  particularly 
the  Congress  and  the  stores  on  Main  Street.  You  will  also  be  in- 
terested In  knowing  that,  based  on  the  additional  consumption  in 
cities  where  this  "stamp  plan"  is  now  being  u'^ed.  if  all  the  cities 
and  towns  In  the  United  States  were  enjoying  the  "stamp  plan  " 
system  of  getting  rid  cf  stirpluses,  our  pres'ent  farm  output  cculd 
n  't  supply  the  total  products  required.  To  put  it  another  way, 
there  is  such  a  tremendous  underconsumption  m  this  country-  that 
If  It  were  properly  met  in  furnishing  all  families  Just  a  reasonable 
diet  that  they  should  have  it  would  take  more  than  the  present 
ru-put  rf  ail  the  acres  In  the  United  States  under  cultivation. 
Mayl>e  we  have  something  there.  Maybe  we  have  found  something 
nvre  important  than  many  of  us  first  thought.  You  will  read  more 
abf  ut  this  Irom  articles  In  our  Herald. 

No.  7.  Soil -conservation  practices:  We  received  an  appropriation 
again  for  $500,000,000  for  this  character  of  work  In  our  total  pro- 
gram. Of  course,  this  program  will  be  improved  as  time  goes  on. 
One  Important  Improvement  that  we  secured  during  the  year  to 
help  you  people  out  on  your  acreage  for  the  soil -conservation  prcH 
gram  is  in  connection  with  flaxseed.  As  you  now  know,  we  were 
able  to  pet  flaxseed  taken  out  cf  the  list  of  soil-depleting  crops,  and 
tl-.us.  tinder  certain  conditions,  permit  you  to  put  to  use  more  of 
your  acres  in  the  production  of  flaxseed.  This  added  thousands  of 
acres  to  flaxseed  production  and  brought  a  tremendous  additional 
income  to  the  farmers  of  the  Northwest.  E^•erybc>dy  ought  to  let 
us  take  a  bow  on  that  one. 

No.  8.  Adjustment  of  acreage  to  yield  domestic  and  worth-while 
world  requirements:  This  simply  means  an  adjustment  of  produc- 
tion and  distribution  to  lift  prices.  Of  course,  everyone  knows  that 
we  are  working  on  that  and  the  National  Government  Is  working 
on  that. 

No  9.  E^ver-normal  granary  in  control  of  producers  and  Federal 
Government.     We  have  that  In  full  force. 

No.  10.  Exports  In  control  of  producers  and  Federal  Government: 
Nobody  would  question  that  we  have  that  In  full  operation. 

No.  11.  Marketing  quotas  to  protect  cooperators  and  puni.=h 
noncooperators:  That's  being  applied  in  many  industries,  notably 
In  milk,  vegetables,  nuts,  etc.  It  has  been  applied  in  tobacco,  and 
the  tobacco  people  have  just  now  put  it  into  use  again.  In  the 
forepart  cf  our  statement,  we  pointed  out  the  pitiful  plight  of  the 
tobacco  growers.  Just  this  week  they  voted  to  again  Invoke  the 
quota  system  to  protect  them  in  the  supply  cf  their  production 
and  Xhe  price  thereof  for  the  next  year. 

No.  12.  Credit  to  bankrupt  farmers  to  aid  them  in  taking  out 
first-year  crop  Insurance:  We  got  our  bill  through  in  March  of 
this  year  to  meet  that  problem,  which  simply  means,  as  you  all 
know,  that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the  A.  A.  A., 
loans  the  money  without  Interest  to  the  farmers  to  pay  their  pre- 
mium on  crop  insurance.  We  get  it  in  time  for  this  last  spring- 
wheat  crop  and.  as  a  result.  North  Dakota  became  the  No.  1  State 
In  crop  insurance  In  the  entire  United  States,  The  Southwest 
winter-wheat  growers  certainly  went  for  It  this  fall,  with  a  bigger 
Eign-up  than  ever,  and  85  percent  of  those  payments  for  crop- 
insurance  premlxmis  in  the  Southwest  this  fall  were  made  on  the 
basis  of  this  credit  from  the  Triple  A.  Tlie  Farmers"  Union  cer- 
tainly can  look  upon  that  as  a  signal  victory  and  a  part  of  Its 
year's  work.  Now.  I  know  the  Farmers'  Union  did  it,  because  I 
handled  the  legislation  in  Washington  that  brought  this  program 
about.  No  other  farm  organization  In  the  United  States  had  any- 
thing to  do  with  It.  Senator  Wheeler  hsmdled  this  bill  for  us  and, 
With  his  usual  diligence  and  skill,  put  It  through  the  Senate. 

And  now.  really,  ladles  and  gentlemen  of  Montana  and  the 
United  States,  let  the  Farmers'  Union  take  a  real  bow  for  making 
credit  available  to  farmers  to  enable  them  to  pay  their  crop-insur- 
ance premiums,  which  meant  the  taking  care  of  something  over 
40,000  farmers  in  the  spring-wheat  area  this  year.  Now,  let's  see 
what  it  Is  doing  this  fall  for  the  winter-wheat  farmers.  Last  year 
we  had  170.000  wheat  farmers  participate  in  crop  insurance.  We 
now  have  270.000.  all  in  the  area  where  winter  wheat  Is  produced, 
who  have  taken  out  crop  Insurance.  It  covers  7.500.000  acres; 
It  has  put  10,000.000  bushels  of  wheat  away  In  store,  fh  reserve: 
and  means  that  these  270,000  farmers  are  guaranteed  a  crop  next 
year  of  over  70,000,000  bushels,  let  come  what  may.     No,  85  per- 


I  cent  of  all  th?se  270.00C  farmers  took  advantaee  of  our  crop-insur- 
I  ance-creriit  b:ll.  That  :s  to  sav.  our  bill  enabled  them  to  borrow 
against  their  futtu^  Soil  Conservation  pavments  and.  without  any 
Interest,  the  money  with  which  to  pav'for  their  crop-insurance 
policies.  Putting  it  another  wav.  230.000  farmers  have  already 
taken  out  loans  agaanst  funu-e  Triple  A  pavments  with  which  to 
insure  themselves  against  crop  loss  in  1940.  \^T3en  the  spring- 
wheat  farmers  come  into  the  procram  next  spring,  li  Is  likely  we 
will  have  ccrxslderably  m  excess  cf  300.000  wheat  farmers  In  the 
Lnited  States  In  the  wheat-crop-msurance  proeram. 

Sure.  It  isn't  all  you  want  of  it,  but  the  poc^r  kid  is  onlv  a  vear 
old,  L^t  s  treat  it  halfway  right  until  it  gets  on  long  pants.  It  Is 
one  of  the  real,  fundamental  laws  that  have  Ijeen  passed  by  Con- 
gress. We  confidently  believe  that  the  Congress  is  going  "to  put 
cotton  under  crop  lnsurE.nce  at  the  next  recTilar  se^ion  of  Con- 
gress. When  the  day  comes  that  wheat  and  cotton  have  crop  insur- 
ance, we  then  will  have  a  bloc  formed  in  Congress  that  will  keep 
crop  insurance  for  posterity. 

No.  13.  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  controlled  within  the 
Department  of  Agriculture:  Well,  we  certainly  worked  hard  en 
t-.at  ene  and  on  the  first  reorgranizatlon  order  p'ut  out  bv  the  Pres- 
ident within  his  powers  under  the  reoreanization  bill  passed  bv  the 
Congress  this  year  the  President  transferred  from  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Finance  Corporation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The  Farmers  Union,  at  lea^t 
ought  to  be  one  of  those  who  mav  stand  up  and  take  a  bow  for 
Uiat  accomplishment.  As  most  of  you  know,  it  is  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  that  fixe-,  the  loan  rate  on  vour  wheat  and 
outlines  the  policies  for  making  t2:e  loans,  in  'that  connection 
the  Farmers  Union  also  wUl  take  a  bow  for  having  gotten  in  addi- 
tion to  the  loan  price,  as  much  as  1  to  9  cents  a  bushel  as  consid- 
eration for  protein  content  In  your  loan  price  this  vcar  for  vour 
bread  wheat.  '  • 

Now.  we  have  discussed  the  13  proposals  that  were  passed  unon 
ana  approved  by  your  convention  last  vear.  We  have  met  all  13 
Some  of  them  are  entirely  successful,  some  of  them  parriallv  po' 
but  every  one  of  the  13  points  hare  been  hit  on  the  nose  And  in 
this  connection  we  wish  to  discuss  what  we  believe  is  a  verv  Im- 
Fk"*"^  ^^^-  "^^  common  thing  we  hear  over  the  countrv  is 
that  the  Farmers  Union  takes  credit  for  things  which  It  had  n6th. 
ing.  or  litUe.  to  do  with.  There  isn't  a  single  thing  in  this  discus- 
sion of  these  13  points  of  your  last  year's  legislative  program  w'hlch 
I  have  discussed  but  that  is  supported  by  the  files  of  our  orerniS^ 
tion  in  briefs,  in  explanations  before  committees  in  letters  Tn  tel^ 
grams,  etc.  We  have  given  you  an  accurate  account  of  mir  s  Jwlrt- 
Ship  m  connection  with  your  work  during  this  past  vear.  If  a^one 
doubte  our  statement,  we  suggest  that  he  write  to  vour  senior  Sen- 
ator. Hon.  Button  K.  WHiaora,  Senate  Office  Building.  WaSiTn?on, 

This  convention   wiU  decide  its  course  of  action  lor   the   n#.Tt 
year,  and,  of  courae.  that  wlU  be  our  guide  for  our  work     Now    in 

^«  f  J'°^^''."°'l"  ^  w*""^  ^°  ^""^^  *  ^^^  minutes  to  discuss  the  so- 
called  Prazier-Lemke  cost-of-production  bill.  Since  thT  authr^^ 
of  this  bill  are  both  from  the  wheat  country.  w?7eerwe  shJuM 
say  something  at  this  time.  Both  of  these  gentlemen  are  old 
friends  of  mine  of  long  standing.  There  is  no  one  in  the  United 
States  Senate  for  whom  I  have  more  respect  for  his  integrity  than 
Senator  Prazhs.  There  is  no  office  in  Washington  thaVhas  re" 
ceived  us  always  more  courteously  or  cordially  than  Senator 
Frazier  s  and  his  staff.  It  has  been  very  unfortunate  that  we  have 
come  into  head-on  collision  with  a  piece  of  legislation  in  which  he 
so  thoroughly  believes  and  for  which  he  has  so  diligently  worked 
This  situation  has  caused  me  some  distress.  But  after  all  it  is 
not  Senator  Fhazier  or  Congressman  Lemke  who  are  under  dis- 
cussion, it  is  their  proposed  legislation  that  has  confronted  us 
Those  of  us  in  Farmers  Union  who  have  been  delegated  to  repre- 
sent you  and  to  prosecute  the  programs  adopted  by  vou  arrived 
at  two  points.  One  was  that  we  believed  the  Prazier-Lemke  bill 
known  as  Senate  bill  No.  570,  is  thoroughlv  unworkable  and  would 
net  serve  the  Interests  of  agriculture,  that  mechanically  it  Is  im- 
possible. The  second  point  is  that  the  bill  is  In  conflict  with  the 
programs  which  the  Farmers  Union  people  adopted  a  year  ago  We 
believe  in  the  declaration  of  purpose  of  the  bill  and  Its  oblectives 
Just  as  much  as  do  the  authors. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  the  time,  because  I  have  not  the  time 
to  discuss  that  bUl  in  lt«  entirety,  but  I  would  raise  this  question  ' 
How  would  it  work  now  if  it  had  become  the  law  of  the  land^  with 
the  present  world  consumers  about  to  be  completely  upset  becau.«e 
of  the  war  in  Europe  and  the  pending  bill  now  before  the  present 
session  of  Congress?  Now.  let  me  explain  that.  Tlie  Prazier- 
Lemke  cost-of-production  bill  provides  that  there  shcnild  be  a  fixed 
price  for  all  agricultural  products,  the  value  of  which  exceeds 
$10,000,000  annually.  That  would  include  fruits,  nuts,  vegetables 
as  well  as  the  more  staple  basic  agricultural  commodities  Let  us 
Illustrate  with  wheat.  The  Prazier-Lemke  bill  would  provide  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  upon  hearing,  etc..  and  following 
standards  set  down  In  the  bill,  would  fix  the  domestic  price 
of  wheat  for  that  portion  to  be  domestic^illy  consumed  It  Is  as- 
sumed that  he  could  determine  how  much  wheat  would  be  con- 
sumed In  the  United  States  in  the  ensuing  year.  The  surplus 
wheat  would  be  turned  over  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  The 
Secretary  would  then  sell  this  wheat  In  the  world's  market  for 
what  it  would  bring,  paying  all  of  the  expenses,  and  divide  up 
what  was  left  with  the  farmers  as  their  share,  according  to  the 
bushels  which  they  had  put  Into  the  surplus  wheat  pool. 

That  sounds  all  right,  but  there  are  a  few  things  wrong  with  It. 
No  one  can  make  the  consumers  buy  at  a  fixed  price  the  quantity 
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that  the  con?umers  of  tlie  coun*ry  are  =i:pprsed  to  u-p 
consumer  decides  for  himself  how  much  h:>  v.-ill  buv  Ti;p 
suniPr  p.'.so  decides  what  grade  uf  product  he  will  buv— whether  it 
is  butter,  eggp.  ch.ese.  potatoes,  oalond.  or  anvthing  'else  He  will 
also  decide  whether  he  wants  to  buy  a  hen  or  a  rooster,  when  he 
wants  chickens.  He'll  a!so  decide  whether  he  wants  a  fat  one  or 
a  thin  one.  and  he  won't  let  any  Sccrerary  of  Agriculture  tell  him 
whether  he  is  to  buy  a  hen  or  a  rocster.a  fat  one  or  a  thin  one. 
an  old  one  or  a  young  one. 

Ni.w.  poing  back  to  wheat.  Let's  a-pume  we  have  a  .surplu.s  of 
150000.000  bushels,  and  the  wheat  farm<:Ts  of  this  country  nr'' 
supposed  to  turn  over  that  su"plus  to  Uie  Secretarv  cf  A-,'ricultui-e 
and.  thereafter,  he  is  supposed  to  ship  it  to  the  "worlds  maikeis 
for  what  it  will  bring.  Well.  Congre.-s  d,d  not  pa.ss  that  bill,  and 
while  they  were  in  adjournment,  'hat  lialo  fellow  with  th.e  little 
mu.^tache  earned  dvnamite  ever  into  Poland  and  started  blowing 
up  the  people  m  that  country.  Then  the  navies  in  Europe  got 
busy.  Then  the  submarines  got  busy,  and  mines  were  placed  m 
the  waters,  and  then  the  different  nations  over  there  at  wir  br^an 
to  declare  what  commodities  are  contraband.  Well.  This  n-.^ui.'  a 
preny  mess  and  nobody  in  th:s  countrv  wants  war;  that  :-,  'he 
greit  majority  of  people  do  not  want  war. 

The  Prcsidfnt  called  th'>  Congress  in  sp,x-;al  s.-ssion  to  repeal  the 
Arms  Em^bargo  Act  and  to  stop  all  of  our  boats  and  p-nple  from 
going  over  into  th-jse  European  waters.  Now,  if  the  Frazier-Lemke 
bill  had  been  passed  last  year,  the  Secretary  could  have  determ.med 
by  th:s  time  the  cost-of-pi eduction  price  for  the  United  States, 
and  U  the  Secretary  th-rcafter  round  that  the  farmers  were  turn- 
ing over  to  him  lOO.OCO.OOO  l.t  150  000  000  bushels  of  surplus  wheat. 
I  now  want  to  ask  the  quction.  What  would  the  Serretary  of 
Agriculture  do  with  that  100.000,000  or  150.000.000  bushels  of 
Wheat'  Therf  is  a  chance  Ccngre.'^s  is  ecmg  to  put  a  ban  on  our 
ships  carrying  commodities  into  tliose  European  waters.  England 
Is  one  of  our  big  outlets.  Hew  would  Secrcary  Wallace  get  rid 
of  150,000  000  bushels  of  wheaf:"  Whose  boats  would  haul  the 
wheat.'  What  country  would  they  take  it  to,  and  hov.-  much  would 
we  t,'et  for  it' 

There  is  a  question  as  to  how  long  we  can  export  wheat  to  Japan 
and  China.  You  know  thev  are  still  cu.Ting  each  other  around  the 
ears  The  plain  truth  is.  that  if  the  present  session  of  Congress 
passes  the  proposed  legislation,  and  it  looks  like  they  v.-. 11.  cur  toivign 
markets  will  all  be  blown  to  pieces  and  with  it  tiie  Frazier-Lemke 
bill  S    570. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  present  farm  bills  that  we  have  are  de- 
signed to  meet  all  complications.  I  believe  that  the  facilities  now 
used  under  the  Federal  agricultural  laws,  which  we  have  helped  to 
pass,  are  serving  the  tobarco  growers  (who  need  help  now)  infinitely 
better  than  thf-  <o-called  cost-of-production  bill.  S.  570,  could  have 
served  them.  Maybe  I  am  wrong  about  this.  If  I  am.  I  want  to  be 
put  right.  After  all.  it  is  not  for  me  to  make  the  decision.  The 
problem  is  here  m  front  of  you:  you  are  now  here  at  the  convention 
to  disni.ss  everything  ar.d  anything.  You  liave  all  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  bill  S,  570.  the  Fra?.ier-Lemke  cost-of-production 
bill.  You  have  heard  Mr,  Lemke  and  others  di.scuss  it  over  the  radio. 
You  have  heard  them  discu.ss  it  from  the  platform.  You  have  read 
their  reports,  properly  sent  out  under  their  franking  privilrgea.  You 
really  have  received  a  lot  of  stuff.  I  think  everything  has  be-n  done 
to  give  you  full  inforniation  about  the  Frazier-Lemke  bill  S  570.  It 
Is  not  for  me  to  decide  v.-hat  you  should  do  about  it.  That's  for  you 
to  deride.  Both  of  these  men  have  long  been  my  friends.  I  hive 
long  been  their  friend.  There  is  nothing  I  should  like  better  than 
to  be  able  to  work  with  all  of  cur  whea"  Senators  and  Representa- 
tives at  all  tim.f  s.  If  yoti  believe  bill  S,  570  will  best  serve  the  needs 
of  acrriculture.  this  is  the  place  to  approve  it.  If  vou  think  it  needs 
amendment  to  make  it  work,  then  suceest  the  amendm-nts  but  h  t's 
get  the  record  cle.tr  here  and  now.  This  is  your  responsibility  and 
not  the  respoiis/oility  cf  ycur  Inred  mm 

None  of  you  people  are  traitors  to  American  agriculture.  None  of 
your  representatives  have  stabbed  aijri.  ulture  in  the  back.  We  have 
carried  on  the  work  which  you  prescribed  for  us.  If  you  want  that 
changed,  this  is  your  golden  opportunity  to  do  whatever  you  want 
and  outline  the  work  tor  your  hired  men  for  the  next  vear,  This 
cof-t-of-productioii  bill  known  as  S  570,  nas  been  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar for  months.  If  23  Senators  are  sponsoring  that  bill,  why  don't 
they  ask  for  it  to  be  m.ad'  the  order  of  busm-  ss  before  the  Senate'' 
I  know  something  ab^-ut  that  show  down  there  and  I  know  that  23 
Senators  can  britii;  anv  bill  on  the  Senate  calendar  before  the  Senate 
as  the  j)re.-ent  order  of  busine:s  and  keep  it  before  tlie  Senate  until 
It  is  debated  and  \oi"d  upon.  We  haven't  kept  the  Senate  from  con- 
sidprum  tliat  bill  and  '-etinj;  upon  it.  The  Senators  themselves  are 
responsible  for  th.at  I-  h  harci  to  believe  that  23  Senators  want  it 
and  still  do  not  sec  that  it  is  debated.  The  charge  that  the  Farmers' 
Union  is  keeping  t'.iat  bill  from  consideration  in  the  S'-nate  's  >n<t 
hcrseraciish.  T^ie  way  to  get  it  before  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  to  get  the  Senate  to  pass  it  and  then  it  will  go  over  to  the  House 
for  consider. ita"i 

Since  the  matter  is  -  n  the  doorstep  of  the  Senate.  I  wish  the 
Farmers  Union  m  tin-  Siate  and  other  States,  and  the  national 
convention,  would  pa  s  a  resolution  stating  that  if,  a.s.  and  when 
the  Senate  ernsid.  rs  the  bill  S.  570.  and  if.  as.  and  when  it  may 
pas.-  It  and  it  g-ios  over  to  the  House,  that  your  representatives 
do  everythm.g  they  can  to  get  the  Hou.-e  cf  Representatives  to 
bring  It  bet'  re  the  House  for  debate  and  vote. 

I  am  taking  mere  time  on  thi.^*  matter  than  I  expected  but  I  want 
the  record  chair  and  honc-t  and  so  that  we  can  stop  others  from 
m.akmg  fal.-t-  statements  about  cur  position.  So  far  as  I  am  per- 
sonuily  cuncerued,  it  la  in  your  hands  and  the  bunds  of  the  oLher    i 


Spates  and  th'^  N.itioral  Farmers  Union  Tlie  resMllil§iIity  that 
your  repre-sentatlve^-  have  1^  for  the  brief  which  we  compiled  and 
filed  with  the  Members  (t  C  iigress.  stating  why  we  opposed  it 
Wasn  t  that  cur  rcspcn.-,!bilit>  ?  \,'asn't  that  our  duty,  and  isn't  that 
the  honest,  democratic  process  in  which  we  are  all  suppcscd  to  work' 
Picase  let's  clear  the  air  while  we  now  have  the  opportunity  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  false  statements,  implications,  and  innuendoe.s 
that  have  been  going  out  during  the  past  months-  statements 
wnich  implied  that  we  are  trait<rs  or  crocks  cr  have  been  bought 
cff  by  the  United  Slates  Department  of  Agriculture 

I  know  only  that  I  have  never  received  a  5-cent  piece  from  the 
United  Stales  Department  of  Agriculture  for  service;  or  expenses- 
that  I  have  not  even  seen  in  all  niy  liie  a  check  i.  sued  by  the  Unit.'ci 
States  Department  of  Agriculture— not  even  a  wheat  benefit  check 
Any  statement  to  the  contrary  is  based  on  Inaccurate  mie.rn  iti  n 
to  the  party  making  the  statement,  or  that  party  has  aeliberately 

A-  having  eriyMiided  a  statement  with  refen-nee  to  -ome  nf  (ur 
V  rK  lev  tl-e  y.\.r  and  accounting  for  the  nainner  i:i  whah  we 
r.a\e  li;ind..cl  the  pr-ttiam  which  you  adopted  last  ve.;r  may  we 
suggest  pr.p  sals  i,,r  yur  consideration  as  to  some  legislative  work 
whKh  we  sheiild  cm.  ider  for  the  next  year'' 

We  urge  the  following  to  be  considered  as  part  of  your  nrocram 
f :;r  tl:e  next  year:  "  '      &  ' 

1.  Support  of  the  wheat  income  eertifuate  bill  to  t-ive  parity 
income  to  wheat  farmers,  ba^ed  on  cost  of  produetien  or  nari-y 
prices,  whichever  is  higher.  Senator  WntLLtn  h.ui  mtrodueed  tins 
bill, 

''    Readju<tm.  nt   of   tlie   farmers'  debts,   nccnmp.mled   bv   variable 


payments,  winch  will  pr. 


)'-:r!e 


iiiin  an.  opporMiniry  to  p.iy  according 


to  his  abihty      Senator  Whf:t:lek  li.is  iritroduced  this 'bill. 

3  An  anv  ndment  to  crop  in.surance.  to  provide  that  the  ti-st 
7,j  p-rcent  of  the  crop  loss  will  he  insured,  rather  than  imp-.-ng 
the  flrst  25  percent  of  the  loss  on  the  fanner.  Senator  Whkher 
has  introduced  this  bill 

4  A  vrcorous  effort  to  expaiul  the  tiscfulness  of  the  cooperative 
movement. 

5.  An  expansion  of  the  useftilnes^^  cf  the  Federal  Surplus  Com- 
modities Corporation  throui.:li  mcren.sed  appropreitlons.  so  that  It 
may  continue  to  carry  more  anri  more  of  tlie  surplus  agricultural 
products  to  th.Gse  who  need  them  and  are  unable  ;o  buv  them. 

6.  Additional  appropriations  for  Farm  Security  AdmiiiL'^traticn 
for  the  expansion  uf  the  usefulr.ess  of  the  Farm  S-curity  Admin- 
istration in  'akmg  care  of  farmers  in  need  and  to  provide  rehabili- 
tation loans  at  low  rate  of  iu'erc-t.  to  sustain  tarmerb  m  an  effort 
to  get  tliem  back  on  an  mdependi'iit  basis 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  again  em.phasize  the  forces  that  have 
been  working,  to  procure  the  changes  bo  needed  bv  the  people  of 
Mfntana  ana  the  c:ther  States.  As  during  the  pa.  t  yi  ar.  that  work 
will  be  carried  on  by  the  Fanners  Union  and  its  cooperative  busi- 
ness institutions.  Now,  in  connection  with  cooperative  busine.ss 
institutions.  I  believe  some  Vs-ork  has  to  be  cicne  by  the  producers 
in  the  Nation.  Unfortunately,  mo.st  cooperative  institutUins  are 
particularly  enrared  in  building  their  busn!es.s.  strentnhenmt,'  tlieir 
balance  .-heet,  increasing  net  e.nn.i  rs.  and  insulating  the  manage- 
m.  nt  against  less  c^f  Job*,  etc.  There  can't  be  very  much  vahie 
to  a  co(  perative  institution  v.  hc^e  onlv  interest  is  in  its  own  bal- 
ance slieet  and  net  proiiLs.  The  very  life  f,f  a  cooperative  is 
derendent  upon  the  secure  condition  of  its  patrons 

Speaking  tor  the  Farmers  Union  C.ram  Terminal  A.ssociation. 
there  could  be  no  interest  to  the  inan.e.renient  of  that  ori'anizii- 
tion  if  its  lirst  interest  weren't  dedic.'ed  to  the  security  ^if  the 
farmers  who  patronize  the  lo' .il  ccoperative  eleva'ir.  uhich.  :n 
turn,  patn  ni/es  tlie  termind  marketing  a.-^scx  lation  I-\irther, 
why  will  farmers  patronize  countiv  elevators  or  commission  mer- 
chants wlio  are  either  neutral  an  the  problems  we  h.ive  dis- 
cussed, or  who  have  done  nothing  about  them,  or  who  are  opJlo^ed 
to  them?  To  those  of  you  who  believe  in  the  work  we  have  done 
and  the  work  we  will  do  y  u  can  make  your  contribution  l)y 
joining  the  Farmers  Union  anri  paying  a  penny  a  dav  for  your 
dues,  and  by  shipping  your  erain  and  livestock  to  cur  rerional 
marketing  hotises.  the  Farmer-^  I'nion  Grain  Terminal  .Vs  (xn'ation 
and  the  Farmers  Uiron  Livestock  Commi.sMon  Co.  and  p.itronlz- 
ing  the  cooperative  bulk-oil  ,--aations  all  over  the  Northwe.^t  which 
are  affiliated  with  the  Farmers  Union  Central  Exchan-e.  Also,  ship 
your    turkeys   to   our   Great    Northern    turk"y   cuopetntives. 

It  takes  money  to  do  the  Job  we  are  f)(.ing  and  i'  all  re'^ts  upon 
patronage  The  more  patronage  we  get,  t'.e  lare.'T  we  will  build 
our  cooperative  institution-  in  the  coun-rv  and  at  the  market 
place,-,  the  larger  will  become  our  financial  resources:  the  greater 
will  be  tlie  .'■ervice  that  we  can  render  to  ycu;  and  the  more  men 
and  money  we  will  have  to  pro-ecute  State  and  National  programs 
in  the  interest  of  the  farmers,  the  bu.-inessmen.  profe.sslonal 
men,  and  all.  As  our  farmers'  income  increases,  "so  will  their 
purchasing  power  increase:  as  their  purchasing  power  nicreases, 
so  will  employment  Increase;  n-^  emplovment  increases,  so  will 
there  be  further  purchasin<t  of  farm  products.  The  spiral  can  '^o 
f  ither  up  cr  down,  it  all  depends  upon  the  intelhs-nce  of  the  peopFe, 
the  understanding  of  the  pe.jple.  'he  willingness  of  the  people 
to  cooperate  and  do  something  about  it.  As  they  Join  our  organi- 
zation, as  they  support  our  C(x.peratives.  we  are  'bus  better  able 
to  prosecute  the  pn<grams  for  tlie  benei^t  of  aenculture.  So  will 
the  benefit  come  to  tlie  biis.n  -.■-  peoiie.  tlie  nrofessional  people, 
and  the  laboring  people.  It  h  .o  .-iir.pie;  it  is  "so  reasonable;  it  is 
so  realistic;  it  Is  .so  truthful;  it  is  so  essential,  it  -.i.t^uers  one 
In  his  attempt  to  try  to  reason  and  to  understand  why  the  people 
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cf  the  towns  and  the  country  fail  tc  sh  .'j:e  c-;t  '.  tl-.e  r  s'ee"^  a--' 
go  to  work  on  the  problems  "which,  cf  necessity,  are  -'-'e  prcb'e-  ^ 
cf  every  one  cf  us 

Then  again,  may  we  refer  to  who's  wh:^  Tell  me  -''-■^  ■--^^. 
pendetit  elevator  man;  tell  me  the  'line  elevati-r"  rr.a'-  te  "  "~- 
the  private  c-mm.ssion  merchant:  teU  m-e  the  pnvate  oiT  ccm'pi"  v 
or  the  local  hvcstock  buyer:  tell  me  anv  of  the^  sr-ups  w'no  :--» 
amongst  us  who  are  turnuig  hand  cr  putting  up  a^'dcllar  -n  cc--- 
necticn  with  the  most  important  work  that^is  bef  re  th'^N  ••en 
tc<iay.  In  all  fairness  and  hcnesty.  a'ocut  aU  that  can  be'  said  *fcr 
Those  -A ho  do  net  b.?long  and  cocpcn.te  in  ctir  efforts  is  that 
every  2  or  4  ye.ars  they  .^cmehcw  eet  up  ercush  ener^  toe-^  ^o 
th-  pcUs  and  vote  for  a  Den-.CKrrat  or  a  RerubhCiU  "the- "''• --v 
even  didn't  have  any  choice  in  selecting  Tntv  vcte  for  '^e^vle 
running  fcr  cEce  and  try  to  make  scm'e  mcne'v.  and  tha'*^  e-"-'- 
stitutes  their  total  contribution  m  preservins  and  buil^m^  a 
democracy.  That  s  net  enouch.  We  went  br.ke  under  tha-  -v— 
tem  It  wculdnt  wcrk.  Th<.y  all  must  chuiue  and  d  "  -'  a 
better   way.  '" 

We  have  outlmf^   cur  prceram      V,'e  have  explaired   cur  exr-r-:- 
ence      We   have    told   wh..t    we   have   done   about    :t    and   we   n:~ 
ask    all    farmers,    and    bus;ne:vi    people,    and    professional    mt:     ri 
this  State  to  Jcin  hands  w::h  us  and  suppcrt  us      A^ain  repeating- 
If  we  are  wrong    tell  us  where  we  are  ^Tci.r  sc  we  can  studv  v-u' 
suegesticns    fcr    corrections.     Don't    fi2ht    us:    don't   "be    neutral— 
he^p  us.     Our  Naticn  is  worth  it      Our  farmers  are  worth  :t      V\  • 
give  you  all   this  fcr  whatever  you  mav   think   cf   it.   however    :: 
the  futiu-e  ycu  may  apply  :t   m  Montana      We  cive  It  to  you  fr 
what    it    is.    all    there    is.    and    w"    .-ire    proud    --f    ;: the    Farmer- 
Union  and  Its  cooperative  bui;nesa  insututicns 

H.^nk    vou 


Mr.  Broun  and  (  ommunism 
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AT.TICLE  BY   HEYWOOD  EROUN 


Mr.  GLTTTY  Mr.  P:t<:d  n:.  I  a;k  ur.ar^mous  ccr.ser.t 
to  have  pnritcd  in  the  Record  an  article  by  He\-\vooc  Brcun 
denymc  the  charce  of  tontir-unism  n;aGe  concerning  him 
before  the  Dus  Ccmniittee. 

Theie  b-.iiu  iio  objection,  the  articie  was  ordered  to  be 
print vd  in  the  Recof.d.  as  loIkAvs: 

rr  SEKMS  TO  :.;e 
By    Heywocd    Br.un) 

I  wish  to  arise  to  a  questicn  of  personal  privilege,  but  in  part 
the  subje-ct  does  lie  in  the  dom.ain  cf  pu'olic  interest.  Once  upon 
a  time  it  was  a  general  newspaper  practice  to  give  a  man  a  chance 
to  r^-ply  when  som.e  dam.a^in::  charge  was  m.sde  against  him  N  w 
1*  seems  increasingly  customary  to  shot;t  the  yam  cut  and  let  the 
injured  party  try  to  catch  up  under  his  own  steam.  And  cnce  a 
story  has  a  start  of  12  or  20  hcurs  a  denial  has  to  be  extremely  agile 
ev.  r  t     ca*i  h  up  with  it 

On  Saturday  a  man  named  Jc-eph  Zack  t-r'.d  the  D:es  cc^mmittee 
that  I  h^.d  been  a  r.^'moer  of  the  C'  nrniunist  Party  fsr  2  years 
He  said  I  joined  m  1928  Out  gc^es  t..e  st  jr%-  ever  press  „=.j-oc:a:;>;n 
wire-  and  into  the  cclunins  cf  the  news;  apers  by  which  I  am 
directly  employed  The  New  Y^rk  Times  was  the  only  paper  wi:h 
sufScient  courtesy  and  devotnn  to  g'Xid  journalistic  practices  tc 
call  up  and  ask  what  I  wanted  to  reply.  I  have  never  seen  or 
heard  cf  Zack  to  the  best  of  my  kr.cwledre  and  belief,  and  I  doubt 
whether  he  is  faniiliar  by  narr.c  cr  reputation  tc  any  city  editor  cr  | 
Tnana«:.ng    «s.tcr 

On  several  occasions  I  have  s'^ated  that  I  have  never  been  a 
C>  n.m.unist  And  s:m*-*hin3  ever  a  year  ago  I  testined  tc  this 
fact  tKfcre  the  Dies  ccmmittee.  New  I  am  neither  a  liar  r.^r  a 
perjurer  I  hav:-  'oeen  in  the  newspaper  business  continuously  for 
more  than  31  years.  And  s-o  it  m.akes  m-e  good  and  sere  when  some 
uniden-;ned  ^'raneer  can  ee:  up  and  take  a  crack  at  me  without 
any  ntwsp.aper  ofTering  n.e  a  chance  to  reply  before  publication. 
I  realize  that  Stam.fcrd  is  a  3r-ce:.t  phcne  call  It  make^  me  par- 
ticularly svre  when  the  paper  f'  r  which  I  wcrk  dc-es  a  thing  like 
that  to  me  And  I  al-c  say  it's  bad  newspaper  v.crk.  because  it  is 
a  matter  of  net  particularly  ob-cure  record  that  curine  the  time 
Zack  as-iens  m.e  to  membership  in  the  Communist  Party  I  ran 
for  Congre.^s  en  the  Sociali'^t  ticket  and  t-ak  a  pretty  thcrcugh 
EhellHcking  in  the  cclum.ns  of  The  Daily  Worker  which  aiway- 
leferreri  to  m-  as  Hey  G.n  Eroun.  And  The  Worker  al^  carried 
fccme  Excellent  carto-iis  in  which  I  appeared  ui  a  perimbulator 
being  whe<:led  around  by  Norm.an  Thomas.  | 
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-Z  ritht  ntT  about  p~'. :*  ""^l  or  eccncTr.ic  i^.ter- 
:  that  Or  Tacirai"  cr  "liberal."  I  sin.plT  st^te 
fczain  r;r  ti.e  te;.-.h  :.r.c.  I  r.:p-  -he  Snil  t.ine  that  I  have  nev^-r 
been  .-.  member   ::  the  CznunMnist  Party  fcr  2  vears  cr  2  minutes. 


K;-.-ev^r    there   is   a  public  stake  :n  such  mat:,ers. 
can  cc  en:-m-U5  dama; 


s.:-i.tr 


to  i>rrson5  far 


icre  imn- 


tne    tiin.e 

there   ?re 
i   a  -tory 


r.:-.e.y  mere  v.rtucus  cnan  myself.  I  knew  enou^n 
e.enient  ::".  :.'.:  n.a.-iii-g  of  a  newsr.-.p<er  to  realjte  th 
situit.cns  m  v^hiih  it  is  nc*  ti-;>ssifcle  tc  cet  b  "'^  ^'d 
immeciatelv.  Eci:  «=•.  n  if  *h-  ^--^-v  r-'-  *  v-»  -  -'-o-f,  r. —  rt  t  -  rw* 
an  c'c-^aticn  tc  set  f_r:h  the  f„ct  that  tne  party  _f  the  ;eccnd 
tart  has  not  yet  h-d  a  chance  :  say  hi^  sar  It 'isn*:  a"  ci.st.cn 
cf  rtKiress  It  s  a  quest,  n  cf  fair  plav  at  the  beemn.nc'  Libel 
fu.ts  are  ncjrcc-d  :n  circ^mistances  where  they  may  seem  to  be 
v. a,.antec  ii.ats  a  suck-r  :^  Zcci.e  m  the  first  nlace  ar.d  the 
prcct.oe  n-.irht  be  aousec  mt-c  ccn^titut.nr  an  a'ctual  threat  tc  fr-,-e 
press  There  usee  tc  be  a  day  when  incimant  c.tizer-s  strmced 
-r-^r-P'  ctSc^s  with  horsewhips,  but"  even  t,p  h-re  m  ruraJ 
Its  years  since  I  ve  se^n  a  h  rsewhio  Adc.i-..cna::v  I 
might  en  cccasicn.  hnd  m.yself  en  tne  ■s.-rcr..g  end  of  the  Wn;p. 
And  punching  p^-cpk  in  the  ncse  never  eets  vcu  very  much  after 
\cu  have  tu.-ned  5j  I  guess  I"I  Just  have  t-;  take  it  out  bv  saving 
m  this  smcile  cclum-n  that  Im^  cod  and  sore  and  that  I  in  e'lng 
tc  ccntinu-  that  wav.  When  I  s^ear  that  a  thing  isn't  true.^then 
n:  newspaper  and  nc  trattl.ng  Zack  can  pm  it  en  me.  I  went 
c"  fcr  It  After  ah  I've  saved  up  534.  th-re  are  hul'h-ad-  -^  -'-e 
rend  behind  the  house  and  the  wcc-is  abound  with  ecuble  rcoti'  and 
v."..a    jerru-i. 


Connect. - 


The  Proposed  Reciprocal   Trade  Agreement  With 

Chile 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARI^ 

or 

HOX.  FRED  BRADLEY 

OK    MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octcbsr  31,  1939 


LFTTERS  FROM  WALTER  F    CRIES    CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  =OCI\L. 
WELF.\RE  CCMAIISSIO-N  OF  THE  ST.\TE  OF  MICHIG.^N 


Mr.  BR.\DLEY  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  come  to 
my  attention  that  the  Department  of  State  is  contemplatmg 
the  crav%-ing  up  of  a  reciprocal- trade  agreement  with  Chile 
v.hich  may  vitally  affect  two  products  of  impi/rtance  in  my 
district  and  senously  affect  the  employment  conditions  preva- 
lent m  the  mdustnes  producing  both  of  these  com.modities. 

In  r.et;-  of  the  fact  that  I  feel  the  same  commodities  might 
likewise  be  adversely  affected  in  other  districts  cf  th£  coun- 
try. I  feel  It  adnsable  to  extend  m  the  Recof.d  at  this  time 
two  communications  which  have  ccme  tc  me  from  Mr.  Walter 
F  Gries.  chairman  of  the  Social  Welfare  Commission  of  tbe 
State  of  Michigan.  I  have  previously  called  these  commiuni- 
cations  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  cf  State  and  Sin- 
cerely hope  that  the  State  Department  will  give  due  consid- 
eration to  the  possible  deleterious  effects  on  the  em.plov-ment 
situaticn  in  our  State  before  ccnsumim.atmg  the  proposed 
agreement  vnih  Chile. 

The  letters  above  referred  to  are  hereby  extended  in  these 
brief  remarks: 

St.\TX     or     MlCHTG.^X. 

SociAi.   Welf.^re   Co.mmissio.v 

Lcruirtp,    October    17,    1939. 
The  Honorable  Ftied  ER.u)i.rT. 

Hou^e  cj  Jieprp<ic^,:atties.   Wa.'hirigtor..  D.  C. 

Mt  De.vr  CoxGRESSMAx:  The  f chewing  item  appearing  in  "Steel" 
m.agazine  dated  October  9  en  the  sublet  ef  a  reciprocal-trade 
airreem.ent  with  Chile  which  m.ay  a^ect  ccpper.  is  breueht  to  your 
attention,  since  such  an  agreement  wculd  tend  to  have  a  direct 
bearing  en  the  relief  burden  m  the  State  of  Mchigan: 

"State  department  has  announced  i:  intends  to  negotiate  a 
recipr:x:al-trade  agreem.ent  with  Chi'.e  Neve.mber  11  will  be  the 
closing  date  for  the  subm.is.sicn  ef  briefs  and  also  for  hearing 
applications.     Public  hearings  will  be  Ncvem.ber  27. 

■Included  in  the  list  of  products  on  w'nich  the  "United  State's 
will  consider  granting  ccncess.cns  to  Chile  is  iron  ore.  Includiiig 
m-angcnife:otis  iron  ere  which  is  en  the  free  list.  Under  the 
Trade  Agreemjcnt  Act  no  com.mcdity  can  be  chansed  that  is  en 
the  free  list  other  than  to  freeze  the  comniodity  en  the  free  list. 
Ccpper  ore  Is  another  articie  which  the  Department  whl  eunaiaer. 
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but  this  Is  al.-o  on  the  frro  list,  piihjfrt,  however,  to  an  import  tax 
of  4  cents  a  pound  of  copper  content.  Copper-beann?  ores  and 
concent' ates  are  dutiable  at  4  cents  a  pouna  on  tlv  copper  con- 
tained and  these  also  will  be  considered  when  th"  trade  agreement 
Is  considered." 

In  vie'.v  of  the  infr  rmation  we  have  rereivrd  from  various 
sources  permit  us  to  point  out  to  you  several  facts: 

1  Chile  is  now  producintT  copper  at  a  much  higher  rate  of  its 
P-*  m.itecl  cap^.-Uy  than  is  the  United  St,;tes. 

2  Chile  Is  now  marketine  its  hUfcje  output  of  copper  and  docs 
not  need  any  help  in  this  direction. 

3  Chile's  cost  of  producing  copper  Is  about  4  cen^s  per  pound 
k-wer  than  in  the  United  States,  but  Chile  has  kept  the  price  of 
its  copper  up  to  our  domestic  price  and  occasionally  at  a  hii^.hpr 
level  This  does  not  promise  cheap  copper  to  the  American 
consumer. 

4  Openintc  cnir  ports  to  foreign  copper  definitely  means  thf- 
closinEr  of  many  mme.s  in  this  country.  These  mines  are  100-per- 
cent emplovf  rs  of  Ampr;can  labc>r  and  cr-n^u-ntrs  of  domestic 
merchandise 

5-  The  closing  of  Am.erlcan  conper  mines  will  place  an  inrol- 
erable  burden  on  the  relief  aqencics  of  our  several  States  who  e^en 
row  are  unable  to  meet  the  present  demands. 

6  Copper  is  an  indispensable  conimoditv  In  pence  as  well  as 
war,  and  the  copper-minlnf;  industry  of  the  United  States,  which 
already  is  handicapped  by  leaner  ore  bodies  and  hh^'h-cost  labor, 
Photiid  not  be  further  jeopardi7ed  ty  anv  favoritisni  to  fort-h-n 
powers. 

Inasmuch  as  the  ronsequencos  of  the  ini^lusion  of  cnjiper  in  the 
trad-^  a>?reemcnt  wit^i  Chili-  would  have  a  direct  effect  on  the  relief 
problem  in  the  State  of  Mich!gan.  we  wish  to  urse  that  you  po 
on  record  as  hoine  opposed  to  such  action  by  the  State  Department 
or  by  Conttrc.^.'^.  ana  to  ur'-;e  that  no  leciproca!  agreement  be  made 
with  Chile  which  may  disturb  our  present  import  tax  oi  4  cents  a 
pound  on  copper  in  Its  various  fornis. 

Your  cooperation,  we  feel  sure,  would  be  very  helpful  in  reducing 
the  relief  burden  in  this  State. 
Very  sincerely  yours. 

MlCHIG\N    Sori.lL    WELF.fRE    COMMISSION, 

By  W.\LTER  F.  Gries, 
Lnt-TS  C    MiRiANi. 

C.^RI.TON    H      RUNCIIvI.AN, 

L.  G.  Christian. 
M.  Clyde  Stoi't. 

Co7/[mi5-.-,icmcrs. 


Statf  or  Mt'-jiic.an. 
Social  Welfare  (ommis.siov, 

Lansnig,  October  27.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Fred  ER\nLFT, 

}!'•!•:'-  o'  nrprr::crt:at'.rr<t.  Washingtmi.  D  C. 
My  Dy.p.  Covcrkssman:  We  have  been  informed  that  the  Federal 
Deparrin"nt  of  State  is  about  to  negotiate  a  r(-ciproc:".l-trade  a;tree- 
ment  with  Chile,  and  that  one  of  the  items  on  which  it  is  con'-ider- 
inp  iH'antin?  a  lariff  concession  is  dried  beans.  Pmce  such  an  a^'ree- 
ment  would  tend  to  have  a  direct  beannt;  r,n  the  relief  burdfMi  in 
the  State  of  Michigan,  permit  us  »o  submit  the  f'^llowm;.;  facts 
which  wr.  ha'e  received  from  a  source  we  con'-ider  reliable: 

1.  The  prodvcMon  of  dried  beans  is  one  of  the  many  lartte  In- 
dustries m  Michi'^iin,  employing  many  people  whose"  hvehho<Jd 
depentls  uion  the  producing',  processiuit,  and  tnarke'ing  of  dried 
heans. 

2  Practically  all  varieties  of  beans  produced  In  Chih-  are  similar 
to  the  v.inotics  produced  m  Michigan,  and.  when  imported  into  the 
United  States  directly,  compete  with  Michipan  bvans,  and  thu.^ 
adversely  afTect  the  price  paid  Michi:,-an  producers, 

3.  The  production  of  beans  In  Michigan  for  the  past  several 
seasons  has  been  equal  to.  and  in  some  years,  particularlv  the  past 
two  sea.sons,  greater  than  domestic  consumption. 

4  For  the  past  two  seasons  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Ccip'jration  h.v,  made  large  pu:  chases  of  Michigan  beans  for  relief 
purpose^.  The  past  sea.'jon  these  purchases  approximated  536  000 
bags  of  100  pounds  each 

5.  In  spite  of  these  purchases,  the  carry-over  of  Michigan  beans 
for  1939  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  500,000  such  bags. 

6.  Another  crop  has  Just  been  harvested,  which  is  estimated  by 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  4.205.000  bag.-'. 
whereas  for  the  pa.-t  10  years  the  average  vearlv  consuinptinn  s.">d 
requirem>,nts,  etc,  of  Michigan  is  estimated  at  about  3.700.000  bags. 
With  the  result  that  prices  are  far  below  the  cost  of  pioduction! 
and  to  lo>ver  the  duty  would,  we  fear,  make  permanent  the  uiuor- 
tuna*,-  plight  of  producers  and  their  employees  in  one  of  Michi-an's 
principal  cash  crops.  ^ 

Inasmuch  as  the  consequences  of  the  inclusion  of  dried  beans  in 
a  taniT  concessit  n  with  Chile  would  have  a  direct  effect  un  employ- 
men'  in  Mic!;itran  and  therefore  upon  the  relief  problem,  we  wi.sh 
to  urge  that  you  eo  on  record  as  bring  opposed  to  such  action  by 
th,'  State  Dvpartmrnt  or  by  Congress,  and  to  urtte  that  no  reciprocal 
agreement  he  m.ade  with  Chile  which  n.av  disturb  our  pre&eut 
impotT    duties  on  dried  beans. 

Your  cooperation  in  this  m.atter,  we  feel  sure,  would  be  very  help- 
ful in  redu(  Ing  the  relief  burden  In  thio  State. 
Very  siiicerely  yours, 

MiniiGAN  Social  Welfare  Commission, 
By  Waltir  F.  Gaits.  Cliairinan. 


New  En<;lan(l  Li«,^ht  and  Power  Rates 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

aw 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

itK  Mi.^.SIS.SirPI 

IN  Tlir:  HOUSK  OF  KKPRESKNTATIVKS 
Mundaij.  October  30.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sonicfime  aco  Mr.  Samuel 
Fercuson.  piesident  of  the  Hartford  Electric  Light  Co..  of 
Hartford,  Conn.,  spoke  to  the  people  of  Now  England 
ever  the  radio  on  the  .subject  of  Federal  control  of  electric 
utilities.  In  that  addrei^s  he  attacked  public  ownership  of 
power  facilities,  e.'^pecially  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
it;^  yard.>tick  rates,  and  fina'ly  wound  up  by  referrinp.  to  me 
and  what  he  called  ••CenLTre:-,mnn  R.\nkin's  absurd  state- 
ments" concernins?  the  overcharges  in  eketuc  l;':ht  and  power 
rat.  s  m  New  En,,iand,  I  shall  answer  Mr.  Ferguson  on  those 
points  af  thi.s  time. 

Electricity  1.S  now  ore  of  the  nere;sities  of  our  modern  life 
anri  it  must  necessarily  be  hand>'d  by  a  mon(ipoly  since  it 
v-t.uld  be  too  expensive  for  two.  three,  or  more  aifferent  agtn- 
eii  s  to  attempt  to  supply  el"ctricity  to  th»'  same  eorr.niunity. 
Thi'iefore.  since  it  is  a  mon.opoly  of  a  neee.-.s:;y  of  1;!.>,  ;t  i.s 
nece.ssanly  a  public  bu.^ine.ss  and  one  m  whlcYi  the  F 'dorai 
Go\ernmtnt  or  the  municipality  has  the  nsdit  to  tngaue— 
and  especially  when  handl.ny  public  power  generated  by  the 
wat''r:5  of  a  navigable  stieam. 

Why  should  a  ^eat  private  monopoly  with  its  inflatod 
v;iluaMon.;  and  watered  stocks  stand  b.-t\.'orn  the  jvopio  of 
New  EngLuid,  or  any  oth'>r  section  of  the  country,  and  t lieu- 
own  water  power,  and  exact  tribute  of  millions  of  dollars 
annually  to  piov.dc  exorbitant  profits  to  th*-  favored  ft w.  or 
to  pay  dividends  on  watered  stocks? 

According  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates  the  ptople  of  the  six  Now 
England  States  were  overcharged  fcr  electric  liqhts  and 
power  last  year  $33,348,791. 

Tno  enemies  of  public  power  would  have  you  believe  that 
these  overcharges  were  absorbed  by  the  tax.  s  paid  by  the 
private  power  interests,  when  as  a  matter  of  fact  th--  T,  V.  A. 
pays  5  percent  of  its  gross  revenues  m  Ik  u  of  taxes,  and 
practically  every  municipality  that  distribute.'^  T.  V.  A.  power 
pays  into  the  city  treasury  in  lieu  of  taxes  an  amount  equal 
to,  if  not  exceeding,  that  paid  by  any  piivate  power  con;panv 
in  any  municpality  of  the  same  size. 

But  even  if  the  T.  V,  A.  and  its  distributing  agencies  paid 
no  taxes  at  all,  the  argumont  of  the  private  utilities  would 
fall  flat,  for  the  record  show.s  that  all  the  private  power 
interests  operating  in  the  New  En^Uand  States  in  193G— ac- 
cording to  the  1935-37  report  of  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion on  rato^,  taxes,  and  con.mm'T  savings — paid  in  taxes  of 
all  kinds,  including  State.  Federal,  and  municipal,  and  even 
income  taxes,  together  with  all  cash  contributions  and  free 
services,  only  $26.476.C19:  which  air.ount  taken  from  last 
year's  overcharges  of  $83,348,791  would  still  leave  a  net  bal- 
ance of  $56,872,172  in  overcharges  paid  by  the  power  con- 
sumers in  Nev;  England  last  year— according  to  the  T.  V.  A. 
rates — and  fcr  which  they  received  absolutely  nothing  in 
return. 

In  the  State  of  Connecticut  alone  the  overcharges  la.st  year, 
according  to  the  T.  V.  A.  rates,  amounted  to  $17,605,938,  and 
the  taxes  paid  by  the  private  power  interests  in  1936,  includ- 
ing State,  Federal,  county,  and  municipal  taxes,  together  with 
all  cash  contributions  and  free  services  amounted,  all  told, 
to  only  $4,821,124.  Even  if  we  give  T.  V.  A.  and  its  distribut- 
ing agencK-s  credit  for  no  taxes  at  all.  this  would  still  leave 
an  unquestioned  net  overcharge  of  $12,784,814.  for  which  the 
pfople  of  Connecticut  received  absolutely  nothinp'  in  return. 

Let  n.^  hear  Mr.  Ferguson  explain  that  overcharge  away. 

Private  power  interests  in  Connecticut  paid  in  taxes,  cash 
contributions,  and  free  services  only  11  8  percent  of  their  gross 
revenues  in  1936  while  public  power  systems  in  Connecticut 
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paid  29  1  T'^rcent  of  (heir  cross  revenues  in  taxes,  cash  ccn- 
tribu'icns.  and  Ircf"  services. 

I  v.ould  like  for  Mr.  Ferguson  to  explain  that  a:lTcrence. 

Power  ceriera'ed  by  the  Tennes.=;ee  Valley  Authority  is  sold 
a:  whole- ale  to  the  m.iinicipalities  and  cooperative  associa- 
tions within  tlie  distributicn  radius,  and  they  in  turn  sell  it 
to  the  uitin-.a-e  consumers  at  the  yardstick  rates,  or  at  rates 
ba>ed  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  disiri- 
bution. 

At  the  rate  they  are  going,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
will  pay  out  and  return  to  the  Federal  Ti-easury  every  dollar 
cf  investment  in  the  T.  V.  A.  within  the  next  30  years. 

If  they  had  a  New  England  Power  Authority  similar  to  the 
T.  V.  A.  or  the  Ontario  power  system,  generating  and  distrib- 
uting the  power  in  their  navigable  streams  and  their  tribu- 
taries and  delivering  it  to  the  consumers  at  the  Ontario  rates, 
the  people  m  the  New  England  States  would  have  saved  $93.- 
555  986  last  year  on  their  light  and  power  bills.  Take  from 
that  $26,476,019.  the  amount  paid  by  private  power  int(^-ests 
in  New  England  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services. 
and  you  will  still  have  a  net  overcharge  of  $67,081,367.  accord- 
inc  to  the  Ontario  rates. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Connecticut  used  1.284.372.000  kilo- 
watt-hours of  electricity,  for  which  tlney  paid  $38,986,091. 
Under  the  Ontario  rates  the  cost  would  have  been  S18. 725.507. 
rr  a  savings  to  the  people  of  Connecticut  alone  of  S20.260.584. 
Take  from  that  the  S4.321.124  paid  m  taxes,  ca-^^-h  contri- 
butions and  free  services,  and  it  will  leave  an  overcharge  paid 
liv  the  people  of  Connecticut  last  year,  accordme  to  the 
Or,"ario  rates,  of  $15,439,460.  for  which  they  got  nothing  in 
return. 

I  should  like  to  hear  Mr.  Ferguson  explain  that  overcharge. 

Last  year  the  people  of  Maine  were  overcharged  $5,333,122. 
according  to  the  Ontario  rates,  after  deducting  all  taxes, 
cash  contributions,  and  free  services  paid  by  the  private  power 
companies:  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  cvercharged 
$34,437,504  after  deducting  the  amount  paid  by  private  power 
companies  in  taxes,  cash  contributions,  and  free  services.  The 
net  ov  rcharges  in  New  Hamphsire  amounted  to  $3,267,155; 
m  Rhode  Island.  $3  412,850;  and  m  Vermont.  $2,926,019. 

How  can  the  people  of  New  England  coniinue  to  stagger 
under  this  stupendous  burden  of  overcharges,  am.iunting  to 
more  than  $67.000.0CO  a  year,  after  all  taxes,  free  services,  and 
cash  contributions  are  deducted? 

Probably  Mr.  F.  rguscn  can  answer  that  question. 

The.'^e  overcharges  are  simply  a  tax  levied  upon  the  con- 
sumers by  this  great  utilities  supergovcrnmrnt  v.^hich  has  been 
described  a^  a  utility  fascisti.  that  now  seems  to  control  the 
economic  life,  if  not  the  political  destinies,  of  New  England. 

Tlie  Ontario  Power  System  has  an  tnvestm.ent  of  about 
$400,000,000.  It  generates  and  distributes  about  one-twelfth 
the  amount  of  electricity  generated  and  distributed  by  private 
power  companies  in  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the  private 
pjwer  interests  m  this  country  should  have  an  investm.ent  of 
not  more  than  12  times  that  of  the  Ontario  power  system, 
or  abiut  S4. 800. 000. 000. 

Y-t  'hey  claim  an  investment  of  $13,000,000,000.  or  $8,200.- 

000  090  more  than  is  necessary.  What  does  that  S8.200.000.- 
COO  represent  except  watered  stocks  and  inflated  valuations? 

Let  Mr.  Ferguson  answer  that  question. 

What  they  need  is  a  New  England  power  authority  to  de- 
velop their  own  water  power,  their  last  great  natural  re- 
source, and  distribute  it  at  the  yardstick  rates,  in  order  to  lift 
this  enormou's  burden  from  the  shoulders  of  the  power  con- 
sumers of  the  New  England  Slates. 

I  have  no  personal  interest  in  this  controversy.  I  am  not 
a  candidate  for  any  national  cffice.  and  therefore  there  is 
rohmg  the  people  of  New  England  can  ever  do  for  me.    But 

1  l:avc  my  heart  set  on  saving  the  water  power  of  this  Na- 
tion for  the  American  people  and  providing  electricity  for 
every  home  and  every  business  establishment  throughout  the 
Nation  at  reasonable  rates. 

I  have  dene  this  for  the  people  of  my  home  district,  and  I 
expect  to  kf^ep  up  the  fight  as  long  as  I  am  in  public  life,  or 
until  we  get  electricity  supplied  to  every  consumer  at  rates 


based  upon  the  cost  of  generation,  transmission,  and  distri- 
bution, and  to  every  farm  heme  in  America  at  these  rates. 

I  hope  to  marshal  behind  this  cause  the  moral  support  of 
the  25  000.000  electric  consumers  throughout  the  Nation 
who  aie  ncvs-  pa\1ng  an  annual  overcharge  for  electricity  of 
more  than  SI. 000.000.000  a  year. 

This  is  going  to  be  one  of  the  leading  issues  frcm  now 
on  until  the  power  ccnsunrers  of  America  receive  justice  in 
the  rates  they  have  to  pay. 

TlTis  will  mean  mere  to  the  people  of  New  England  than 
anything  else  that  could  be  acconrplished  during  your  day 
and  mine.  New  England  has  no  coal,  no  gas.  no  oil.  and  her 
tim.ber  supply  is  vanishing.  Her  only  chance  to  secure  elec- 
tricity generated  with  her  own  resources  is  the  development 
of  her  water  power;  and  the  only  chance  they  have  to  get 
this  power,  at  reasonable  rates,  or  at  rates  based  upon  the 
cost  of  production  and  distribution,  is  through  some  form  of 
public  operation  such  as  the  T.  V.  A.  or  the  Ontario  power 
system. 

The  only  way  for  private  power  interests  to  head  ofif  this 
movement,  even  in  conservative  New  England,  is  to  squeeze 
the  water  out  of  their  stocks,  eliminate  the  inflated  valuations 
from  their  books,  and  reduce  their  rates  at  least  to  the  rates 
now  charged  in  the  T.  V.  A.  area,  and  then  gradually  adjust 
them  downward  as  time  goes  en. 

We  are  in  this  fight  to  a  finish  and  are  not  going  to  let  up 
until  we  bring  these  rates  to  every  electric  consumer  in 
America — from  Maine  to  Mexico. 


One  Hundred  Percent  Protection  Against  Com- 
petitive Imports  Produced  by  Alien  Peons  and 
Foreign  Sweatshops 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT     , 

OF  SOl'TH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  AMERICAN  GOOD  00\^ERNMENT  RE\'IEW 

FOR  OCTOBER  31.  1939 


Mr.  MUT^T)T.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  locking  over  some  old  Con- 
GF.EssioN.^L  Records  I  noticed  in  the  Recofd  of  August  5, 
tills  year,  the  gentleman  frcm  Kentucky,  Congressman  Vin- 
cent, attacked  both  the  motives  behind  trade-agreement 
opponents  as  well  as  attacking  the  facts  and  statistics  I 
inserted  in  the  Records  of  August  2  and  August  5.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky.  Congressm.an  Vincent,  further  at- 
tempted to  indict  the  motives  of  the  American  Good 
Government  Society  because  they  published  an  article  ex- 
posing the  fallacies  of  the  administration's  trade-agreement 
policy,  which  has  now  brought  so  many  American  farmers 
and  raw  materials'  producers  to  their  knees  and  deprived 
them  of  honest  income  that  an  ever-increasing  number  of 
sincere  Democrats  are  joining  the  Republicans,  who  have  been 
criticizing  these  unconstitutional  and  unworkable  trade  agree- 
ments from  their  inception  soon  after  the  advent  of  the 
Franklin  Roosevelt  regim.e. 

Since  last  August  opposition  to  these  trade  agreements — 
and  It  should  always  be  remembered  that  these  are  not  trade 
treaties  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  since  they  are  promulgated 
without  ratification  by  the  United  States  Senate — has  con- 
tinued to  grow,  and  American  producers  now  faced  with  the 
new  trade  agreements  with  Argentina  and  other  countries  are 
becoming  increasingly  alarmed  about  continuing  low  prices 
caused  by  unfair  and  unequal  competition  from  cheap  foreign 
producers,  using  cheap  labor,  and  depriving  both  the  Ameri- 
can producers  of  raw  materials  and  the  American  working- 
man  of  an  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  American  standard  of 
living  as  he  should. 
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Under  leave  granted  me  by  the  Hoa-^e,  I  am  herewith  in- 
serting; a  new  article  from  the  American  Good  Govemment 
Reuew  for  October  31,  which  effectively  points  cut  the  errors 
in  the  Line  of  rea^^oning  pursued  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  IMr.  Vincent  J  m  his  defer^e  of  cxistint?  farm 
prices  and  rural  conditions.  I  commend  this  article  to  the 
ccnf  idcratlon  of  all  of  you  for  your  study,  since  the  admin- 
istration's drive  to  extend  these  aereemen's  is  taking  on 
new  force,  and  hope  lor  American  economic  recovery  is 
consequently  growing  more  futile. 

|Fi-om    supplrrnont     to    American    Good    Government     Review    of 

V.dsliingicn.  D.  C.  October  31.   1939] 
One   HtTN-DRED   Percent    Pp.otection   Ag.mnst   CoMPFrmvE   Imposts 

PROKuctD  BY  Alien  Peons  and  Swe.atshops 

(By  Richard  A.  St.:dermau,  president,  the  American  Good  Govcrn- 

mem  S<xiety,  Washington,  D.  C.) 

In  tho  August  2,  1939.  l-ssue  of  the  Congrf.ssion.^l  RrcnHri.  the 
able  Rcprcbenta-ive  from  S.'ith  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt|  cho-c  to  qujte 
an  article,  "Seven  Fat  Year'^  Verru.s  S^ven  Lean  Yearf :  Or  Hew  Our 
Farmers  Hav-  Lost  5^12  O'JO  000.000  S:nce  1933."  written  by  the  pres- 
ent author  and  several  ol  his  colleagues  of  the  Amevlcau  Good 
Government  S  ;ciety  and  pubU.'^hed  as  a  supplement  to  our  Review. 
Bubsequ*  ntly  Hon.  Frankiyn  Waltinan,  publicity  director  cf  tho 
Ropuhl.ran  N'fMonal  Committee,  cjuoted  cur  .'^ludy  extens:vely  in 
one  of  his  press  releases  mailed  to  newspaper?  m  many  parts  of  the 
Lnited  States.     Various  of  ihese  papers  quoted  the  -'=tudy  in  full. 

Di.;r'  api5ai-!.-nt!y  to  the  fact  tha;  our  -^ta;i.Ttics  showed"  that  pres- 
ent policies  cf  trade  a^re.  ments.  restriction  of  pp  duction.  and 
crop  loans  have  not  be<-n  favorable  to  the  farmer's  pocketbook,  tho 
Repre5,entatlve  from  Kentucky  |Mr.  Vincent |  arrived  ai  the  ccn- 
clu.  ion  that  buis  was  present  in  our  data.  In  a  statement  in  the 
CoNCHF.ssioN.M.  RECORD,  Mr  ViNCFNT  belabors  opponents  of  preFent 
tr^de-apreenient  policy  with  choice  epithelt;  and  inferences,  and 
concludes  that  the  "nonpaiUsan"  character  of  the  Aintrican  Good 
Government  Society  Is  open  to  CiUe.-tion. 

We  regret  tliat  the  geiiileman  from  Kentuckv  has  nusunder.- tood 
one  of  our  fundamental  principles.  Ours  is  a  patriotic,  educntional 
orrani/ation  dfdicated  to  a  happier  United  States.  We  oppose  all 
alien  "isms."  We  oppose  sendms?  good  American  dollars  abroad 
to  "invest"  In  properties  promptly  conliscatcd  by  other  govern- 
ments. We  opp(*se  "lendinci"  money  to  foreign  nat'ions  who  pay  us 
Interest  out  of  thf-  iirituipal  as  long  as  we  lend  them  more,  only 
to  default  en  what   they  owe  when  our  lending  stops. 

V.H\T    OF    THE    TOBACCO    AND    COTTON    GROWERS? 

In  the  matter  of  foreign  tradp  there  arc  several  fundamiental 
considerations  of  national  policy  which  many  of  our  fellow  citi/'ens 
fon^et  until  the  booinrrantt  comes  back  to  them.  For  example,  the 
farmer.-  v.ho  raise  flue-ciired  tobacco  have  had  manv  headaches 
since  Mars  took  command  in  Europe.  As  soon  as  hosulities  started 
British  buyers  withdrew  from  the  tobacco  market,  resulting  in  the 
clo.^ing  of  the  markets.  It  is  admittedly  diriTCUlt  to  palhate  this 
crisis  lor  tobacco  growers,  though  seme  make.,hift  elfcrts  are  under 
wav. 

Physicians  prefer  preventive  medicire.  which  prevents  diseases 
from  stanm-^  lather  Tl-,an  trying  to  cure  them  once  started.  In 
the  case  of  tobacco,  the  preventive  measure  would  haxe  been  for 
the  grower=  to  hav-"'  raised  other  crops  in  part,  rendering  them- 
selves Independent  of  the  whims  of  International  politics.  Many 
tobacco-raising  regions  could  turn  in  part  to  raising  sweetpotatoes 
out  of  which  commercial  starch  can  be  made,  provided  cur  tariff 
poMcy  keeps  out  starch  we  now  Import.  Soybeans  and  other 
crops  can  likewise  make  good  replacements  for  present  tobacco 
acreage  by  voluntary  action  of  the  grower,  provided  he  is  insured 
by  adequate  tariffs  against  Imports  which  compete  with  his 
products. 

Rec<:>nt  years  have  witnessed  improvement  In  reforestation,  irri- 
fa'ion.  and  -loil  protection.  These  are  commendable  tamtible  ac- 
complishments which  fev/  can  criticize  Likewise  we  say  more 
power  to  the  arm  of  President  Roosevelt  in  his  plan  announced 
at  hl=  October  24  press  conference,  wherein  he  exhibited  an  electric 
meter  costln^t  only  half  as  much  as  present  styles.  He  advocated 
use  of  this  by  the  Rural  Electrification  Administration,  as  well  as  a 
plan  by  which  honr^st  farmers  would  be  allowed  to  read  their  o'aii 
meters  each  month,  vvith  a  verification  by  the  seller  of  current 
every  6  months,  thus  reducing  cost  of  meter  reading  from  an 
average  of  15  cents  to  3  cents  a  month. 


SFr-MTOR    LOGAN'S    PASSING    HEGRrTT\ELE 

We  joifi  wi'-h  Mr.  Vincent  In  regret  a^  tiic  untimely  pa.s'in::  of 
his  former  law  parfier.  Senator  Logan,  of  K.  ntucky.  who  v.a-  rated 
a  friend  aufi  pohtical  supporter  of  the  Riosevelt  adniini-.trat.on. 
It  wai  our  pri\;lege  to  closely  cooperate  with  Senator  Logan  and 
with  a  committee  of  the  American  Bar  Association  in  advocating 
pas.sa^-c  of  the  Lrs-an  bill — S.  915.  This  Is  the  so-called  administra- 
tive law  b!ll  which,  briefly,  would  enable  citizens  to  obtain  speedier 
justice  if  wr.nged  by  a  Government  official.  Our  stand  of  strongly 
advocatlntr  ;;;is^age  cf  S.  915 — passage  we  hope  will  be  accomplished 
before  adjournment  of  Conjre.ss  in  1940-  -appears  in  the  insid*-  of 
the  cover  of  our  maeizme  the  American  Good  Governm.cnt  Review 
for  t^ei  t.  o/oer  19.',  »  v.l.Kh  Mr  Vinck.vt  may  veiify  'oy  con.vulting 
a  copy  at  the  Library  of  Congress  or  the  District  oi  Columbia  main 


library.     Does   not   cur   advocacy   of   a    bill   Kponsored   by   the   late 

di-ti!;gui-hed  Democr.itic  S'luitor  refute  the  puti,ai>h:p  imphca- 
tion  laid  upon  us  by  Mr   Vincent? 

A  law  ca.'^e  is  ditficult  to  decide  bv  testimony  of  the  defendant 
alone.     Independent  testimony  is  always  of  greatest  value 

Vv'e  of  the  American  Good  Government  Society  are  constantlv 
as.-^embling  clippings,  pro  and  con,  on  manv  questions  of  v-al 
public  Interest.  Thus  we  have  a  back-round  of  facts  on  which  to 
base  anything  we  say  or  do. 

]  HEPRESFNTATIVE   cox    SATS    PROC.RAM    NOT    P^FTTsAN 

j  Durin-?  the  past  2  or  3  wcks  we  have  h.ni  -.cme  .'o  or  100  clippi-iv-s 
I  on  the  pros  and  contras  ot  the  reclprccal-trade  program  accun-u'  t.- 
In  our  files.  On  paee  9.^>9  of  the  Congke.ssional  Recc-d,  ot  Ck'.itier 
26,  19J9,  the  en-igetic  Representative  from  Gecrt-ia,  Mr  Cox 
appears  as  a  defender  of  the  trade-attrccmcnts  projranr  neverthe- 
less, on  the  next  pntte  he  admits  that  "our  rec.r>roeiiy  pro-run 
Is  not  necessarily  a  partisan  program,"  thus  verifyln'g  what  we  "hue 
maintained  all  a.oi.g.  At  first  many  persons  hoped  that  the  pro- 
gram woold  be  used  to  facilitate  imports  of  th:nk,s  we  dic'nt 
produce  Thus,  if  we  could  Import  r<  ^erve  stocks  of  tin  tun-Mcn 
rubber,  and  other  stratee'c  items,  in  return  for  shinp'ni:  more'food- 
stufTs  or  autnn-.obi)"s  abioad.  our  n.itlonal  defense  would  be  aided 
Without  Injur. ng  the  domes-ic  prouucer.  We  care  not  which 
pohtleal  party  is  for  or  auairst  trade  agreements  We  oppose  th-m 
a',  now  conducted  because  we  feel  thev  are  bad  ecnnom'c«  a=  w- 
elaborated  m  a  study  quoted  In  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record  pace 
3738  bv  tlie  capable  Representative  from  Iowa.  Mr.  Thomas  Marttn 
During  the  p...>t  .«ev<-ral  weeks  the  number  of  Sena'or^  rnd  iom- 
gressmen  publiclv  defending  trade  agreements  has  been  con>=ncu- 
ous  by  thoir  pnucity  One  could  count  them  on  their  flneers- 
Messrs  BrcK.  Kitchens  KiTFArvra.  Cox.  and  several  others"  As 
for  trade-airreement  oppMnem.^,  thev  Feein  to  be  sprimiui"  ud 
from  the  earth,  par'ly  through  prodding  of  worthy  sons  ot^  the 
soil,  as  If  another  Rcmnn  of  old  had  phmted  certain  teeth  In  th,;. 
ground  frr.m  which  seed  soldiers  sprouted  and  sprang  forth  Our 
chppintts  show  the  f<'.llow)ni  opponents  to  the  Argentina  trade 
agreement.  accordni=,'  to  items  in  newspapers  and  the  Concie^- 
sioNAL  Record:  '    " 

Table  l.—  Unitcd  States  Srnators  reported  f^podid  to  tuc  Argentine 

trade  agreement 

Mr.  Ad.ams.  Democrat,  of  Colorado. 

Mr.  Btrd,  Democrat,  of  Virtniua. 

Mr    Capper.  Repubhcan.  o:    Kansas. 

Mr.  CoNNAi.LY.  Democrat,  of  Texas. 

Mr.  FRi.'irR.  R(  publican,  of  North   Dakota. 

Mr.  GuriNEY.  R'-publican,  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr    HnI^:.^N,    Republican,    of   Orefton 

Mr,  Jof'N<o.v.  Dtmocrat.  of  Colorado 

Mr    I.A  Foliette.  Procrcsriive    of  Wisconsin. 

Mr    MrCAfRAN.    LVmocrat.   of   Nevada. 

Mr.  O  Mahonfy    Democrat,   of   Wyoming 

Mr    Taft    Republican,  of  Ohio. 

Source  of  d..ta:  Clipping  nle  of  Ameiican  Good  Government 
Society. 

Table    II  — .If.  ^^i  bcrs    of    U'liu-d    States    llnu^r    of    Rrpre^entatires 
reported  opposed   to  Argentine   trade  agreement 

Mr    Alexander,  Republican,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr    H    Carl  Andlrse.v.  Republican,  cf  M:nT.e=cta. 

Mr.  August  H    Andresln,  Republican,  of  Minnesota 

Mr.   .^NCELL.    Republuan.   of   Oreuon 

Mr    BoLiFS.  Rcpubi'can.  of  W:<t  en<5in 

Mr    Bui^DiCK.   Flepubiicin.  of  Nurth   Dakota. 

Mr    Carl.son    liepubhcaii,  of   Kansas. 

Mr    C.^SE    Rtpul:i!can.  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr    CoFEFE.  Democrat,  of  Nebiaska. 

Mr    Crawford    R'-publican.  of  Michigan. 

Mr    DwoasHAK.  Republican,   of   Idaho. 

Mr.  Hav,ks,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

Ml     H.'FF.MAN.  Repub'ican.   of  Michigan. 

Mr,  H.m'f:,  R'publuaii.  of  Kan.-as 

Mr    Hc.RTON.  Rc;ublican.  of  Wvoming. 

Mr.  IzAC.  Democrat ,  of  Calitorriia. 

Mr    Johns.   R-pubhcan.  of   Wi.sconsin. 

Mr    KirrERG    Democrat,  of  Tex:.s 

Mr.  Knutson,  Reimhhcan,  of  Minnesota. 

Mr    KuNKEL.  Republican,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr    LeCompte.  Republican,  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Mason,  Pi  publican,  of  Ilhnois. 

Mr    Mu.vDr,  Republican,  vt  Sou'h  Dakota. 

Mr.  MuKDocK    Democrat,   of  Ari/.ona. 

Mr.  O'CoN-N'OR    D  tnocrat.  of  M 

Mr    Pii:.'xE.  Dem"Crai,   of  O.-'egon 

Mr    PiTiT.N<;t.R,  R.  publican,  i-f  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Rffu.  Repu!;l  can.  of  .N'ew  York. 

Mr    r-?EEs.   Republican,  of  Kansas. 

Mr.   Rich,  Republican,  of  Pcnnsvlvania. 

Ivlr    RoeEKTsoN.  I>'mocrat.  of  Viixunia. 

Mr    RopiNsoN.  Democrat,  of  Utah. 

Mr    TRrAD;v\T,  Republican,  of  Massachusetts 

Mr    We.st    Deincurat,   of  Texas, 

Mr    WfJODRUfF,  Republican,  of  Michigan. 

Source  ot  data:  Clipping  file  of  American  Good  O,  vcrninent 
Society  In  adaiiion  to  ab<.ve,  Mr  Hv,ok  Dem-tcrai,  cf  Michican, 
is  opposed  to  concessions  on  cheeses  in  the  Arj;entine  agreement. 
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In  both  tables  T  and  II.  it  is  porsibk-  that  s' me  cf  the  '^entleme-^ 
listed  oppose  only  part  of  the  Armntine  r-greemert  thou-^'h  the* 
majority  seem  cppo,sed  to  <U-  eiit:re  agreements  prc-rram      '' 

These  lists  reflect  tlie  views  of  onlv  .some  of  those'^mon  recently 
quoted.  Obvlcusly  incnir.plnfP.  the  list  shows  that  amon<T  the 
Senators  recently  quoted  as  ahoce,  there  a^e  more  Democrats  who 
spoke  cut  receiitly  thr-n  R -publicans,  thou^.h  in  the  Hou-e  the 
opposite  i<  true  With  this  bipartisan  .showins.  and  even  ultra- 
liberal  Mr.  La  Foii.rrTE.  opposition  to  trade  agreements  certainly 
cannot   be   ttrrn'r-d   panLsan. 

In  his  critiqu'  (f  ru.-  ctudy  apr'^."ring  in  1h"  Congrfs'^-onal 
Record  of  August  2.  Mr.  Vince!;t  p-ercnted  certain  tables  of  his 
own  purporting  to  :  how  that  the  people  of  the  United  .States  were 
le.-^s  pnsperous  under  high  tarilTs  than  ut.dtr  th.-  lower  tariff 
reciprocil-a-reemcnt-:  program  Suppofe  v.-e  'ce  what  th"  facts  are 
PS  .summari/ed  tor  tl;..-  pa..t  high-uiritf  periods  m  table  III: 
Table  III — Natnival  income  of  aU  pers.  n^  in   United  S^ater^  fullmv- 

vig  the  tariff  i:, creases  under  tlie  D^rigley  Act   of  1897  and  under 

the  Furd ncy-McCuniber  Act  of  :[>J2 


Yf,,r 

Total  niitioual 
lucoine 

P'T  (njiita 
ri;)tiii:,;il 

jiir.itae  '• 

Vx\>\cT  DinpWy  larill; 

IVI^I       _ 

$1.1.  rflO.OOO.fvi'i 

$2(11 

lyK) 

ifi,  am,  fed),  .mi 

2i:t 

lyiti 

is,  :i(»n.  (Kxi.iMi 

ZV> 

iwi2 

ai, '.IK t.l !!«.«.  li;X) 

2t;2 

IIHXI 

21,  10).  0(K)  i»00 

2'',1 

l'Jf»4   

2I.fiO;).  (lOO,  ihX) 

2fl-.> 

Itm."!  

2.5,  \i\).  ix)a,.^)fKj 

2>.iS 

I'.-rw 

27.  iVKi,  fi;»).  um 

■XI  >. 

11107 

■Js.  lax).  (wj,  cwd 

11 J  J 

Inerrve  from  isi^  to  1907  unflor  the  hiehcr 

iJiraifv  land        .   

12,  600,  000. 000 

]].! 

rerci-nt  intTt-asic 

81 

'  .^.4 

lD<lrr  ForJnfy-MeCumbor  tari.T: 

\vn 

01,  700, 000, 000 

,V,2 

vra 

m.  S')f).  00().  IKK) 

62'j 

1W4 

B'J.  t>00,l»iX),l»(JO 

fil.5 

i.es 

77,  KM),  O-W,  oiW 

671 

VfitS 

7h,  Mfi.  000. 01  JO 

f,74 

I'fJT 

77.  JOt.OKJ.O'K) 

(•..^3 

]VJ» 

80.  5()'.l.(»i)().  (HtO 
83.  ODD.  OJO.  000 

■    fi"! 

\Vi»  

(iSj 

Incrcjusp  from  1922  to  Viy>  inirr  tiie  liieher 

i 

larifTs  of  Uu-  1  or<iiu-y-McCumber  Act  

21,300,000.000 

•'       i:i 

I'tTci'Ut  incrt'iisu 

34 

•      \  >  i 

W  nil  ihf  jiopiilation  (<f  tht»  ruiii'.i  ^t;ii...-  izr'iwmg  >  i-nr  by  year,  tlic  per  ciiiiita 
fi>.'urcs  ,)ri  1)1,1  iuLrca.-c  ii.-;  raiii  lly  it-  ilic  njial  ones,  'llurr  ;irr"soviTal  iai-tli'"i.'<  (,f 
call  iil;ilins:  iiiitional  iiucitno  ,  which  vary  on  such  imttiT-  :e  iLcruals,  itc.  .\liLrna- 
Inr  iiu'itHol'i  do  not  clunttt'  the  conclusion?  to  \k  (Iraw  ti,  !i.i\n.\  cr 

.'^ourer  of  -tnti'^tic's:  .^n)frii"^n  'looil  Ciovernmi'm  ,>ofii'iy,  cnrnfilt-d  from  p)ih- 
li.'ihfil  i\h\.:\  k'  \Mun\A\  lM',a<iri:»l  CoTifffiicc  Hii:-r'l.  uf  Dr,  "WHrrrn  M,  I'it'^ohs.  .if 
Natiiiii:d  Har.'au  (if  Kc.,:i',ii;u'  Kt'<.>'irch.  aa.i  of  vanuus  FcJiTal  ( ju\  .Tnnhni  'Irjiart- 
UlCUls.     I  ''ita  .ir'.  :iiUlic:.l;-,-:in-J  est. mates. 

Table  III  f:)oses  this  question  to  reciprocal-trade  advocates: 
If  high  tariffs  were  unfavorable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  great 
United  St:Ues  how  could  it  have  possibly  happencri  that  in  two 
long  p'Tiods  of  m.ore  th;ui  7  years  lollowing  a  raising  of  tariff 
rates,  that  we  sb.ould  have  prospered?  Certainly  no  one  can 
deny  that  a  rising  national  income  denotes  a  rising  average 
prosperity 

In  our  study  In  the  August  2  Congres.sional  Record  we  felt  it 
was  a  true  and  equitable  test  to  compare  the  7  years  1933  through 
1939.  under  tlie  pre.'-ent  administration  and  its"  policies  with  the 
7  years  preceding.  1926  through  1932,  and  the  policies  followed 
then,  Beth  these  7-y-'ar  periods  included  years  that  were  better 
iind  years  not  so  pood.  We  did  not,  for  example,  trv  to  compare 
the  boom  period  1923  through  1929  with  the  1933  "through  1939 
period,  though  such  a  companscn  would  have  shown  up  the 
recent  period  to  be  even  j^oorer  m  farmers'  national  incomes  than 
shown  by  our  study. 

The  tables  pres<-nted  by  Mr,  Vincent  In  the  August  5  Con- 
CRrssioNAL  Record  con\eni(nily  takes  t  iie  4  best  years  under  New 
Deal  policies,  namely  1935  through  1938,  and  compares  them  with 
tbe  4  lowest  years  that  can  be  found,  namely  1930  throueh  1933. 
Although  1933  was  primarily  a  New  Dral  year,  the  justification 
given  by  Mr,  'V^incent  for  combining  it  with  3  pre-New  Deal  vears 
is  that  1930  througli  1933  represents  the  period  under  "Hawley- 
Smootlsm,"  as  compared  with  the  trade-agreements  year  1935 
through  1938 

It  Is  true  that  the  national  incom.e  and  farmers'  income  during 
1935  through  1938  was  greater  than  1930  through  1933.  But  does 
the  Vincent  comparison  really  prove  anything?  As  a  former 
teachfr  of  statistics,  I  challenge  the  Viiicnt  com.parison  en 
several  grounds. 

honest  statistics  NEmo 

In  the  first  place,  the  Hawley-Smoot  taiift  did  net  become  law 
until  June  18.  1930.  A:,  a  practical  matter,  due  to  inventories 
on  hand,  the  practical  results  of  the  tarlll  did  not  come  into  full 
operation  until  the  end  of  1930.  At  most  one  might  theoretically 
claim  the  last  half  of  1930  as  part  of  the  ILiwlcy-Smoot  period, 
though   from    the   standpoint   of   honest   statistics,    the    year    1930 


v.-ould  have  to  be  considered  too  mixed  and  Indecisive  to  be  an 
acctirate  Hawley-Smoot  inea'^ure. 

In  the  second  ph  ce.  the  Vincent  coir.pnrison  convenientlv  omits 
1934.  This  was  the  year  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  "pa=.sed. 
However,  no  actual  trade  agreements  were  signed  that  year  except 
the  reltaivcly  minor  Cuban  chl'  toward  t)ie  end  of  1934.  "  As  a  prac- 
tical matter,  every  unhiu.^ed  studetit  cf  the  subject  would  admit 
that  tlieie  were  no  tlTrcts  of  the  Cuban  agreement  sufficient  to 
substantially  affect  cur  national  income  or  farnv^rs'  incomes  in 
1934.  Iherefore  it  is  correct  to  sav  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  law 
was  practically  in  full  operation  in  1934,  If  Hawley"-Smoot  were 
bad.  thrn  why  is  it  th.at  th''  national  inccmje  rose  from  some 
$42  000.000,000   in  1933   to  about  $43  OCO  000.000  during   1934? 

The  two  preceding  points  are  meicly  negative.  We  show  that 
the  Vincent  comparison  is  dcf-ctive.  but  we  still  haven't  explained 
tiiat  2  years  cf  lowered  nati.  nal  income  and  depression  followed 
the  Hawley-Smcot  Act.  According  to  table  III,  we  ought  to 
expect  years  of  economic  prosperity  to  follow  an  increase  in  cur 
tariff  protection,  just  as  followed  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  and 
the  Fcrdney-McCumber  tariff  of  1922. 

SPECULATION     THE     REAL     CULPRIT 

The  explanation  is  this:  In  the  latter  twenties  we  witnessed  vari- 
ous booms,  principally  in  the  stock  market.  Farmers  were  selling 
tneir  h^m^s  on  Mam  Street  and  moving  into  big  cities  to  watch 
Wall  Street  tickers.  City  workers  and  businessmen  were  spending 
more  time  in  sitting  m  customers'  rooms  in  'orokeraee  offices  than 
in  acquiring  more  skill  in  their  trades  or  in  managing  their  pro- 
ductive husin"s.ses.  Swindlers,  like  the  suicide  Kreuger,  were  on 
the  loose  and  many  unsound  houses  of  cards  like  the  InsuU  com- 
panies and  the  Hulswitt  group  were  destroving  the  real  wealth 
of  our  people.  Small  v.'ondcr  it  was  that  smashes  occurred  in 
Oc'ober   and   November   1929   and   that   severe   depres^^icn   followed 

With  our  entire  financial  house  and  economic  svstem  in  chaos 
no  one  measure  could  prevent  a  drastic  liquidation  and  readjust- 
ment. The  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  no  exception  If  we  had  had 
normal  conditions,  the  increased  tariff  would  have  given  a  sound 
lift  to  our  economic  system  and  enabled  us  to  prosper  on  a  firmer 
fundamental  basis  of  freedom  from,  the  whims  of  foreign  politi- 
cians, foreign  peons,  and  foreign   sweatshops. 

By  the  time  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  signed,  in  June  1930 
the  dcpre.ssion  had  been  in  full  sv.ins:  for  over  8  months  since 
October  1929.  By  the  time  the  results  of  the  tariff  were  fully  felt 
the  depression  had  been  tobogEamng  full  blast  for  at  least  a'  year' 
With  these  facts  at  hand,  is  there  any  fair-minded  person  who"  can 
say   the   Hawley-Smoot   tariff  caused   the   depression? 

HAWLEY-SMOOT     PREVENTED     A     WORSE     DEPRESSION 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of  1930  proved 
to  be  an  unexpected  blessing  in  preventing  the  depression  from 
becoming  still  worse.  Britain  and  other  countries  depreciated  their 
currencies  in  1931,  which  amounted  to  destroving  part  of  our  pro- 
tection from  the  products  of  foreign  sweatshops.  The  British 
currency  depreciation  worked  in  this  wav:  A  British  merchant  can 
make  a  profit  if  he  sells  an  article  for.  say.  1  British  pound  sterling' 
When  the  pound  was  at  $4.83  before  1931.  this  meant  that  If  tlie 
United  States  price  of  the  article  was  $6  and  cur  tariff  $2  the 
article  would  not  be  imported  because  all  the  Britisher  would  eet 
back  would  be  the  British  equivalent  of  $4,  or  less  than  pound 
sterling  needed  to  make  a  profit.  The  $4  equivalent  would  really 
in  most  cases  be  less  than  the  Britisher's  cost  of  production 

But  what  of  this  case  in  1931.  after  Britain  went  off  the  gold 
basis  and  depreciated  its  currency?  The  pound  dropped  to  below 
$3.50.  and  the  British  merchant  could  ship  the  product  over  here 
pay  the  $2  duty,  take  the  $4  and  trade  $3.50  of  it  for  the  pound 
sterling  needed  to  cover  costs  and  give  him  a  normal  profit.  In 
addition,  he  couid  take  the  remaining  50  cents  as  an  extra  specu- 
lative profit  at  our  expense. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  above  Is  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  but  just  the  previous  $2 
tariff.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  Hawlev-Smoot  Act  has 
raised  the  tariff  on  the  hypothetical  item  to  $3.10.  After  paving 
this  $3.10.  the  Britisher  would  find  that  he  had  only  $2  90  "left 
from  our  $6  selling  price.  This  $2.90  would  bring  him  less  than 
a  pound  sterling,  he  would  not  make  a  profit,  therefore  the  item 
would  not  be  imported  to  undersell  a  United  States  factory  and 
perhaps  close  it  and  throw  its  owners  and  workers  out  of  em- 
ployment. Many  of  the  tariff  raises  under  "Hawley-Smootism" 
prevented  just  this  and  so  prevented  the  1932  depression  from  be- 
ing still  worse,  a  worsening  which  might  have  endangered  our 
very  Government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people. 

TRADE-AGREEMENT  ARGUMENTS  LIKE  GHOSTS 

When  finally  broken  down  in  this  way  the  allegations  of  the 
proponents  of  the  reciprocal  remind  one  of  the  ghosts  discus.-^ed 
in  that  delightful  but  authoritative  new  book  on  early  L'nlted 
States  history  entitled  •■Intlm.ate  Glimpses  of  Old  Saint  Mary's' 
written  by  George  Morgan  Knight,  Jr.,  lecturer  and  historian  and 
published  by  the  Lincoln  Press,  994  National  Press  Building  vi^ash- 
ington.  D.  C. 

The  "two  old  lady  ghosts  who  walk  by  day,"  according  to  page 
102  of  the  book,  are  no  more  unreal  than  the  way  the  proponents 
of  the  agreements  try  to  always  pick  the  depression  low  of  1932 
as  a  fair  year  to  make  comparisons  with  more  recent  years,  as  for 
example  does  the  Representative  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  GoreJ  on 
page  442  of  the  Appendix  of  the  Record. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


TARIITS   ANT)   POtmCAL   TAPTTrS 

XVe  zv?Av.':?:n  that  tar.ff;  are  an  ef^onorn:c  problem,  and  ?hoM!d 
rot  be  iisue';  between  pchtical  parties  Yet  It  ha.;  figin-ed  in  pa.-t 
campal.'n.s.  S<  nio  year=  a;io  it  wa  :  niv  privilege  to  ;:a^p  been  a 
Fraduate  studt  nt  wi'h  Prof.  Frank  W."  Taussig,  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. rev:;ed  as  the  dean  nf  Amer'^-an  econcrsist,^  and  the  fir.st 
Chairn-san  of  the  Un. ted  Sfate<=  Tnriit  Commission  In  his  book. 
a  standard  text  entitled  "The  lav.rt"  Hi  tcrv  cr  tiie  United  Sm'  .^." 
peventli  edficn,  1P23.  pare  418.  Professor  Tausiic;  states  that  Pr'\--i- 
dent  Woodnw  W:!  ,.  n's  con^ep'-  of  a  "coniDetiLive  tariff"  was  vir- 
tually the  same  thing  u.^  the  Republican  piea  for  equalizing  costs 
of  productic  n. 

If  one  re-  d.=^  the  leading  party  platforms  of  1928,  one  f.nds  that 
the  Repub.i'\an  pc.-ltlcn  i.s  virtually  the  same  as  the  I>mocratic. 
There  is  m  diffrrenre  in  principle  between  the  Republ.can  declara- 
tion of  1928  and  the  Democratic  advocacy  of  tariffs  providing 
"actual  dlflerence  of  cost  of  prcducttcn  at  home  and  abroad,  with 
adequate  .«:afeguard  for  the  \\age  of  the  American  laborer." 

NEEIirD lUO    PEHCENT   PROTECTION    AGAINST    COMPETITIVE    IMPORTS 

In  the  Appeiu'.ix  of  the  Recokd.  page  3739,  we  elabcr.Tttd  f  n 
"SuL'r;e--t-'d  Imp'-o-Tments"  and  "True  Rale  of  the  Fcreii;n  Tiadc 
PTCi.Tam."  We  shall  nr-t  here  repeat  thes*^  previous  views  Instead 
we  shall  cany  our  specific  suggestions  further,  a&suming  the  reud-.T 
has  read  the  article. 

The  American  Good  Government  Society  scientific  tar.fT  plan  is 
a?  f  .i!lc\ss: 

Sertion  1:  All  commodities  or  prrducts  for  which  th<-re  are.  cr  for 
which  there  .=oon  could  be,  ade-iuate  production  facilities  to  take 
care  of  our  own  demand  at  around  pr;.'sent  prices  should  be  subject 
to  an  Import  duty  of  100  pcrr.-r.:  calcuhited  en  U'e  averaL;e  prices 
paid  by  the  United  States  buyer  of  such  resp^^ctive  ccmmcditles 
during  the  15  voars  nexf  preceduv^  the  time  ot 'such  Import. 

Section  2:  All  ccmmcdities  cr  products  which  the  United  State.? 
does  not  produce,  or  whicli  we  prociace  in  minute  quantities.  «hall 
be  admitted  free  of  duty,  except  as  the  Congress  may  kvv  duti'-.^ 
for  revenue  only 

Section  3:  For  the  Intermediate  proup  of  products  of  wliich  we 
produce  only  part,  and  which  we  could  not  produce  an  aderjua-e 
total  of  in  the  nt^ar  future,  there  should  be  a  syst'^m  of  quo'as, 
cr  t;'.rifTs.  or  both,  arranged  in  such  a  way  that  the  United  States 
producer  shall  be  given  preference  in  first  selling  w'hat  he  con 
produce  a.-nl  at  a  fair  pn  fit.  before  the  forelc^n  producer  m.av  com- 
pete with  him.  Thp  foreigner  may  then  supply  the  deficiency,  so 
a.s  to  avoid  scarcity  such  as  would  skyrocket  prices  to  the  con- 
sumer.    (End  of  plan  proper.) 

WHAT    PRESTOENT   ROOSEVELT   THINKS 

At  this  writing  no  leader  of  either  major  party  has  seen  this 
100-pcrcent  plan  Therefore  we  cannot  quote  anyone  upon  it. 
Nevertheless,  we  are  unable  to  see  how  it  would  be  inconsistent 
With  the  views  of  I*resident  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  the  mes-^age 
he  delivered  before  the  session  of  Congress  now  sitting.  The  Presi- 
dent said,  as  rcpozted  In  the  CoNGnsssioNAL  Record  of  September 
21.  1939.  page  11: 

"From  a  purely  material  point  of  view,  what  is  the  advantage 
to  us  in  eend'ng  ail  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  f^-r  final 
proces.^ing  there  when  we  could  give  emplo\Tnent  to  thousands 
by  doing  it  here?  Incidentally,  and  again  from  the  material  point 
of  view,  by  such  employment  we  automatically  aid  our  own  na- 
tion.d   dL^fense." 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  President  meant  these  words  to  be 
of  general  applicability.  However,  he  has  not  qualified  the  state- 
ment, therefore,  unless  he  otherwise  Indicates,  we  mu.st  assume 
that  "all  m.anner  ol  articles"  means  Just  that. 

Taking  the  President's  statement  at  face  value,  we  commend 
It  highly  as  an  excellent,  statesmanlike  utterance.  However,  the 
bu«ir-.ess  of  the  Nation  runs  on  action.  "We  mu.st  act."  as  the 
President  has  often  said.  Action  in  this  case  would  discontinue 
those  parts  of  trade  agreements,  present,  past,  and  future,  which 
give  less  than  lUO-pcrccat  protection  on  imports  which  compete 
with  otir  own  producers. 

The  President  said  years  ago  that  he  believed  In  trying  thines, 
and  that  if  they  didn't  worlt,  he  would  be  the  first  to  sutjtjest  a 
change.  We  hope  that  the  President's  statement  Just  quoted  indi- 
cates R  change  of  heart  on  his  part  regarding  the  trade-agreements 
piojzram..  in  view  of  recent  experience  that  under  it  our  exports 
have  been  fallin-^.  and  our  imports  rlsmc,  which  was  p^rtlcularlv 
tr»ic  of  the  Anglo- American  agreement  from  the  time  It  went  into 
effect  until  the  present   war  started. 

Under  our  100-perccnt  protection  plan,  the  mechanics  would 
work  as  fellows:  If  anyone,  as  a  matter  of  ta.ste.  v.anted  an 
imported  Swiss  cheese,  or  Imported  Italian  spa-he'ti  or  some 
P'rench  lace,  or  .some  Argentine  corned  beef,  he  would  be  permitted 
to  acquire  it.  providing  he  paid  the  full  United  States  price  to 
the  Ur.aca  S%ates  Treasury  as  duty,  and  In  addition  paid  the 
forcitn  seller  whatever  the  foreigner  demanded  as  the  price  of 
the  product.  The  theor-/  behind  this  is  that  if  our  citizens  are 
unwilling  to  pa'ronize  their  own  neighoors  here  In  the  United 
St  ''.ts.  t!i>^.-  .-h'-.uld  still  be  required  to  pay  otir  cUiz^ns  as  a  whole 
in  the  form  of  the  Government,  the  United  States  price,  which 
amount  could  be  u.-;ed  to  help  balance  the  Federal  Budget  and 
pay  off  the  United  States  debt. 

Section  2  :.s  obvious.  Section  3  is  the  most  difficult,  and  from 
experience  in  biil  drafting,  I  grant  that  It  would  not  be  easy  to 
(ira.t  Into  a  bill  or  to  subsequently  administer.  However,  the 
difficulties    of   recent    years    in    writing    and    adnuuistcring    tariffs 


vcrtv.d  be  ?rer,Mv  reduced  bv  taking  wh.it  is  probaMv  the  ma- 
jority of  products,  n.un.'Iy  tho.<^e  in  section  1,  and  p.ittlng  them 
in  the  relaMvivy  simple  administrative  and  lesislative  status  that 
section  1  proMdes.  Next  to  abo\e  proposal  we  favor  pnssaee  of 
the  bills  bv  Congicssman  CoFErE.  Nebraska  DtMnocrat.  and  Repre- 
sentative WoomvrF.  M'chlgan  Republican,  requiring  United  States 
Senate  ratification  of  all  trade  agreements. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  J  KENNEDY.  Mr.  Spoakor,  nothing  I 
might  add  to  these  .spk'im.d  ailitle.s  on  neuUriUty  (.(mid 
po.s.-ibly  be  a.s  ellectivc  a:i  to  present  the  articles  in  luU 
for  your  con.sideraticn: 

IFTom   the   New  Y.-rk  World -Telegram   of  Ociober    W.    19.391 

TFTTEK   LAW.    BUT   NO  PANACEA 

Applying  the  only  test  that  should  be  appli  -d- -the  jest  interest 
cf  the  Unitrd  Stute.v  -  wliat  about  th-'  ni-Utral'.-y  bill  as  It  now 
comes  before  the  Hou-e? 

We  b(iuve  it  better  law  than  the  existing  one  Bicat.-e  of  Its 
cash-and-carry  provisions  and  those  for  keeping;  American  shipping 
out  c!  danger  zones.  It  ehmimiles  two  ^rvm  hu^-.aids  low  being  ?□ 
strikingly  evidenred  In  the  ca.se  of  tl:e  C.'.'.v  of  Flint 

But  w.-  have  no  lllu-'lon  that  the  act'i;  a  pnnacea  which  will 
function  autcmatically  against  our  pai  tiripation.  Nor  do  we  f;i.l 
to  realize  that,  inherent  in  tlie  sale  if  arms,  there  are  certain 
elements  which  tend  to  stir  up  enu.tions  at  homt-  a..d  abroad  — 
m(;re  ar  luiinf.  ve  thaik,  than  abmad 

So  we  believe  the  worst  thing  that  could  happen  in  America 
would  be  for  our  people  either  to  assume  a  "well,  that'y  that"  atti- 
tude, with  the  neutrality  le^rislation  out  of  the  wb\,  or  to  get 
worked  tip  into  a  high  heat  m  the  closing  davs  of  the  H  iuse  debate. 
Tlic  first  Would  be  f.ilse  securltv.  the  .■-econd  a  dange-'-us  sub':tl- 
tutlcn  of  feeling  for  thinking  Let's  continue  to  r.-ly  en  cur  heads 
rather  tiian  en  cvir  glands 

Whether  we  stay  cul  of  Europe's  war  will  be  dcteiniined  by  no 
law.  It  will  depend  on  wiiecl.er  we  continue  to  mcintain  that 
sum.'  ui,.tniir.ou.>  re.oh.e  which  was  so  spcnLaiieousIv  expre--^ed  by 
our  people  when  ibe  conflict  started,  which  w.is  reUeia'e.!  m  th'- 
President's  iii'dress  opening  Congress  and  in  all  the  d- bate  in  the 
Senate.  wher.\  though  opinions  as  to  methods  d.iT.  uu  widely, 
theie  Was  no  difference  as  to  objective 

It  would  be  well  for  us  at  this  important  stag-  to  rivixiica.e  our- 
selves to  the  proposition  thai  this  is  not  uur  war  ui.l  to  r.  view 
these  G'  vernii.g  facts' 

Tliat  we  \*eni  Into  the  last  war  because  we  stirred  ciiraclves  ln*o 
a  fren/y  of  what  we  tLou:;hl  was  idealism 

That,  thus  iivpired,  wr  mixed  into  a  conte.'l  of  croi^s  and 
double -cro.-..  which  had  bfen  going  on  for  centuries;  a  contest  we 
dion't  start  and  didn't  know  hew  to  fiulsh. 

That  we  were  c.uehy  aisillusioned 

That  we  didut  save  the  world  for  democracy  Instead  tha^  we 
acquired  only  the  bitter  fruit  of  tragetiv  and  bad  c  ebts  Tliat 
we  g(jt  not  even  gratitude. 

That  cur  only  possible  divid-^nd  was  oyp.Tieiice,  and  that  unless 
we  now  can  bcatht  from  the  experience  its  nobody's  f;  uh  bu'  orr 
own 

That  sometime  we  may  render  a  service— and  a  cr-at  one — but 
only  by  keep.ng  out;  by  keeping  fit  and  adequntly  defended 
against  the  tune  when  this  latest  fever  of  power  politic^  has  rtm 
its  course  and  we  then  may  offer  aid  a     ecn\a]escence  .set-  iii 

Final  pas.sa«e  of  a  neuirahty  bill  should  neither  lull  us  to  '^leep 
not  stir  us  to  anger. 

Fcr  It's  net  our  war. 

[From  the  New  York  World-Tcle^ram  of  October  30.  1939) 

IT   SEEMS    TO    ME 

(By  Hey  wood  Broun) 

It  sccm<5  to  me  that  Pope  Pias  XII  sixike  eh^cpi-'nilv  o  men  and 
wom.en  of  many  faiths  in  his  encvlic  d.  H,  sp  ke  for  peace  but 
in  terms  nf  siKunty  for  all  tlie  v.or.d.  Doi.d.-dlv  he  ra\e  no  aid 
and  comfort  to  the  philosophy.  "L,  l  tiieni  t^tcw  in  their  own  juice  '* 
Nor  did  he  condone  the  Iminorahty  of  broken  pledges  :  nd  tieatles 
.swept  aside  by  sudden  force  of  arms.  And  yet  the  spiritual  head 
of   the    Catiiolic    Church    was   both    forceiurand    cry>t  d    clear    in 
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clR-hlng  the  hope  that  International  brotherhood  rrav  he  achieved 
throu>-h  the  triumph  cf  arms. 

"To  hope  for  a  decisive  change  exclusivelv  from  th"  'hock  if  v  -r 
Is  idle,"  said  the  Pope,  "a^  experifnce  shews.  The  hour  of  victory 
Is  an  hour  cf  exTrnal  triumph  for  the  partv  to  whom  victo-v  fdi: 
btit  It  is.  in  equal  m.easure.  tho  hour  cf  temptation  In  this  houV 
the  angel  of  ju.-tite  strives  with  the  demons  of  violence-  the  heart 
cf  the  victor  all  too  suddenly  Is  hardened;  moderation  and  fair- 
seeing  w-i.-'-dom  f.rper.r  to  liim  weakness;  the  excited  pas  ions  of  the 
people,  often  lniiamf>d  by  the  snerihces  and  sufferings  th«-y  have 
bori-e.  nbscur''  the  vision  of  oven  responsible  persons  and"  make 
tiiem  Inattentive  to  the  warning  voice  of  humsiuty  and  equity 
which  Is  drowned  In  the  inhuman  cry.  'Vae  Victim — Woe  to  the 
conqr.-'red  •  There  is  danger  lest  settlements  and  d'-cisions  bone 
In  such  cor.di'ions  be  nothing  else  than  injustice  under  the  clcak 
of  Justice   ' 

In  all  this  the  Pope  rp^r.ks  not  only  as  a  spiritual  ler.der  but  as  a 
wise  "^tat.sman.  When  he  mi  vs.  'as  experi-.n.^c  shows."  tmdoubt?d'.y 
he  me.tns  .'ocn'.ir  a.«  v:o]\  i-s  rohfriovis  experience.  And  I  tlimk  there 
are  few  who  will  deny  the  t.-agic  dangers  of  a  victors  peace.  Ho.w- 
ever,  peace  by  stalemate  leaves  the  warring  nations  precisely  wh'-re 
they  started,  and  at  the  cost  cf  bloody  tacrlGcc.  But  there  is  one 
port  of  p^ace  which  fi»s  wirhm  the  formula  laid  down  bv  the  Pcpe. 
I  refer  to  the  kind  'i  pe;.re  which  cou!d  be  w-nn  bv  the  neutral 
nations  If  they  insisted  up.  n  n  settleminit  th'-ough  conference. 

The  netitrals  have  not  ring  to  gam  bv  a  c  :i.tmuance  of  the  war 
and  everything  to  lose.  Even  any  sliabby  hope  of  finai:c.al  profit  is 
Illusory  In  the  long  run.  It  may  be  siid  th  t  few  of  the  nations 
which  he  out<^id?  the  whi'-lpcol  "a'-e  wholly  n'-utral  in  their  judg- 
ment Even  so,  they  are  less  wracked  by  pa-'^ion  than  the  countries 
which  fight.  And  that  tide  cf  hate  among  ihc  ccm.batants  is  certain 
to  increase  ratlier  than  C  mini.-h  And  .so  it  does  net  seem  to  m» 
that  the  rp-^ke^m^n  for  tho^e  land^  beyond  the  present  area  of 
shn'ghler  should  wait  fcr  hlnt.s  or  officia'l  requests  from  the  com- 
batants before  m.iking  ptecise.  practual.  and  i'mmcd.i.te  suggestions 
for  a  peace  conference  There  is.  to  be  sure  ih"  tri'.cie  contliic:.-ncy 
that  ti  true  will  to  v)-  r>ce  nay  be  lacking  In  =^cnij  belligerent  quar- 
ters Obviously  the  early  advantage  lies  with  Hitler,  and  there  has 
been  small  note  of  pacifism  ir.  hi^  more  reci  nt  I'ddrcsses. 

Acc^rdinplv  I  hope  that  the  House  will  tot  di-lay  lorg  in  lifing 
tht'  arms  embTrgo  for  If  It  fails  to  do  so  th<'re  is  the  distinct  chn'ce 
that  the  Fuehrer  may  choo'^e  to  press  forv/avd  rather  than  listen 
to  any  voice  cf  reason  When  the  conference  comei?  It  must  be 
ttofid  enough  in  Its  ."^cope  to  mean  that  we  are  not  going  bick  to 
the  Old  World,  and  that  all  the  nations  will  rLlu.-e  to  reenlist  in 
the  war  cf  nerves. 

We  fb.all  want  to  know  each  o»hr>'-  h^-'t',  r  rr.th'-r  tha''.  v,-orse  if  we 
are  to  found  a  wor'd  cf  lietciom  for  trie  b  dv  and  .soul  of  man. 
Lib">r  .stand  .rds  must  \>-  pn-ervi  d  up  to  tin  highest  .scale  and  not 
tlie  least  and  we  niust  be-iin  t'.  trade  freely  witirone  another  It  is 
a  la  ge  older,  but  since  the  strike  is  life  cr  death,  it  sujely  is  worth 
try.ng. 


Neutrality  Bill 
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HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF    NKW    JKHSKV 

IX  TiIE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  I'JS'J 
Mr.  WOLVERTON  of  New  Jcr.<=ey,  Mr,  Speaker,  it  is  re- 
pretLable  that  the  rule  now  befoie  the  Hou.se  which  fixes 
the  procedure  for  the  consideration  cf  tlie  neutrality  bill 
recent;y  pa.'s'^ed  by  the  Senate  i.s  not  more  liberal  in  its 
tcrm.s.  The  effect  of  Ihc  ruie  will  be  to  limit  debate  and 
resti'ict  the  offering  ci  amendments.  The  welfare  of  our 
people  is  vitally  ccnccrnrd  in  the  type  of  neutrality  legis- 
lation to  be  adopted.  Therefore  there  should  be  no  at- 
t  niiit  to  stifle  debate  or  restrict  the  right  to  offer  amend- 
ments. A  "pag"  rule  has  no  proper  place  in  the  pro- 
cec'ujo  pf  thi.s  H,".'.se  when  a  matter  of  this  in-'portance  is 
und^-r  consideration.  The  v.'elfare  cf  our  people  d;  mand.3  that 
the  fullest  opportunity  of  exp'cssion  be  given  to  the  member- 
ship ot  this  ilou.  e  as  repr*  sfntativcs  of  our  people.  The  rule 
i:>  ui'ifa:r  and  unjust  becau.se  of  the  severe  limitations  it  places 
upon  the  considf  ration  cf  this  bill.  I  .■^hall.  therefore,  vole 
against  its  adcplion  in  tl:e  hope  that  thereby  tiic  neutrality 
bill  may  be  returned  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affaiis  for 
fuither  consideration  and  reix)rted  to  the  House  under  a  rule 
that  will  permit  full  and  free  debate  with  opportunity  for  such 
amendments  as  may  seem  ncce:^ary. 

EMUAECO     AGAINST     WAR     MATEItlAL     AND     CASH     AND     CARRY     FOR     OTHER 

COMMODITIKS 

I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  retaining  the  present  embargo 
against  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 


war.  of  any  kind  or  character,  to  belligerent  nations.  I 
shaH  therefore  vote  against  repeal  of  the  embargo  as  pro- 
vided for  In  the  Senate  bill.  I  also  favor  retention  of  cash- 
and-carry  provisions  with  respect  to  all  other  commoditins 
than  war  materials  that  may  be  shipped  to  nations  at  war, 
tor.elhcr  with  all  other  restrictions  against  American  ships 
and  citizens  traveling  in  war  zones  and  other  restrictive 
measures  that  will  tend  to  prevent  our  involvement  in 
present  and  future  wars. 

I  have  given  the  matter  cf  what  should  be  our  neutrality 
policy  serious  and  thoughtful  considci-ation.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  no  thought  of  partisanship  has  entered  into 
my  con.sideration  of  the  subject  nor  influenced  m^y  decision. 
Party  division  has  no  proper  place  in  any  matter  that  relates 
to  our  national  defense  or  security.  With  respect  to  such 
we  must  at  all  times  be  Am.ericans  first,  forgetful  of  party 
affiliations,  in  our  desire  to  protect  and  make  sure  cur 
national  welfare  and  security. 

The  re?.5ons  that  actuated  me  in  the  decision  I  have  made, 
as  to  what  should  be  our  national  neutrality  policy,  are  based 
upon  the  fundam.ental  desire  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  war 
and  our  boys  at  home.    They  are  as  follows: 

1.    EMBARGO    Ol."R    NATIONAI,    POLICY 

I  voted  for  the  present  embargo  provi<;ions  in  1935  when  the 
bill  wa.s  passed  by  aliriost  the  unanim.ous  vote  cf  both  House 
and  Senate  and  approved  by  the  President  and  S'^cretary 
cf  State.  I  voted  again  for  its  ccritinuation  in  1037  v.'h-n 
it  a'so  received  the  approval  cf  the  President  and  his  Secre- 
tary of  State.  In  bo'h  instances  rpproval  of  the  embarjTo 
WTis  expressed  by  both  of  them  in  the  strongest  possible 
language.  In  June  cf  this  year,  v.hen  the  neutrality  bill  was 
before  the  House,  I  again  voted  fcr  the  emibargo  feature. 
All  of  the  belligerent  nations  entered  the  present  war  with 
fuil  knowledge  of  our  national  policy  v;ith  respect  to  an 
embargo  on  munitions  and  impienicnts  of  war.  There  has 
been  no  sufficient  reason  advanced  to  convince  me  that  the 
policy  previously  approved  is  new  wrong. 

No  guaranty  can  or  has  been  civcn  that  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  will  prevent  our  being  drav.-n  into  the  war.  I  prefer 
to  remain  on  the  safe  side  and  adhere  to  the  thought  pre- 
viously expressed  by  the  President,  that  repeal  would  be  a 
st<;p  toward  involvemicnt  in  foreign  wars,  and  therefore  to  be 
avoided.  It  is  my  judgment  that,  there  is  more  to  sustain  the 
correctness  of  his  first  viewpoint  than  there  is  now  to  change  it. 

2.     SHIPMENT    OF    ARMS    AND     MUNITIONS    IS     INCONSIGTZNT    WITH    OUB 

PE.\CE    AIMS 

Our  Nation  has  been  the  foremost  exponent  of  peace  and 
good  will  among  the  nations  of  the  world.  We  have  led  every 
movemient  for  the  banishment  of  war  as  a  means  to  settle 
international  differences.  It  was  through  our  influence  that 
the  Kellogg  Peace  Pact,  as  a  means  to  abolish  war.  was  ap- 
proved by  all  nations,  including  those  now  at  war.  It  is  in- 
consistent with  our  peace  aims  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of 
war  by  the  shipment  of  implements  of  war.  the  primary  pur- 
pose of  which  is  to  bring  horror,  misery,  death,  and  destruc- 
tion. I  am  unwilling  to  trade  our  peaceful  aims  for  blood 
money.  To  do  so  is  to  undo  all  the  good  we  have  sought 
to  do  and  advertise  to  the  world  that  we  believe  in  peace  and 
are  against  war  only  when  war  does  not  exist,  but,  when  it 
does  come  then  our  desire  for  war  profits,  or  "fool's  gold." 
as  the  President  originally  termed  it,  takes  precedence.  This 
is  the  time  to  show  the  world  that  we  are  firm  in  our  oppo.;i- 
tion  to  war  and  will  have  no  part  in  it.       ^ 

3.    BULLETS,    THEN    BOYS 

If  WT  ship  war  material  to  any  of  the  belliprercnts  upon  the 
theory  that  the  principles  of  democracy  are  under  attack,  and 
it  is  cur  duty  to  participate,  then  this  theory,  if  carried  to 
its  logical  conclusion,  would  require  us  to  send  our  boys  in 
the  event  that  the  shipment  of  munitions  was  not  sufficient 
to  bring  victory.  No  one  who  argues  for  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo, upon  the  basis  of  our  duty  to  again  fight  the  battle  of 
democracy,  would  dare  propose,  or  admit  the  possible  future 
use.  of  our  boys  in  the  conflict;  yet,  once  we  become  com- 
mitted to  participation  the  possibility  or  need  of  this  future 
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i:<^f-  of  our  hoys  remains  evor  present.    I  am  unu-illinft  to  t?.ko 
this  first  step  that  m.'y  lead  to  such  a  depior.ible  result. 

4.    REJ-fREND^fM    0-V    FOHEICN    WA?.S 

If  there  is  no  intention  of  ever  using  our  boys  in  this  or 
any  foreicn  war  not  dirr-cf^d  p.eainst  us.  then  why  do  those 
who  favor  the  r-'^p^'ril  ot  the  mibargo  lr\\v  cpposn  an  amend- 
ment to  the  b::i  rhat  wcuki  i-.rtclude  the  possibility  of  it.  at 
lea.^t.  without  a  rtie.cndum  to  our  peopk  ?  Thi  would  per- 
mir  fh.'in  to  decide  whether  the  issue  in  a  fore'un  war  is 
sumcient  to  justify  sending  our  boys  to  foreign  battlefidds. 
An  amendment  of  this  character  v;as  defeated  m  the  Senate 
by  the  vote  of  those  who  favored  repeal  of  the-  embarr;o.  I 
bel.eve  that  such  an  amendment  would  go  a  loni?  way  in 
rem.cvinp  tlie  fear  that  now  exists  among  mothers  and  fathers 
throurjhout  our  land.  Unfortunattly.  under  the  present  rules 
cf  tho  Hou.^e  no  one  will  be  permitted  to  even  offer  such  an 
amendment  to  the  Senate  bill,  nor  will  administration  leaders 
Xj-'IUiu  any  change  in  thi-  rules  at  this  time  that  would  make 
such  an  amendment  in  craer. 

3.    NECESSITY    FOR    ADEQUATE    DEFENSE 

A  neutrality  bill,  just  because  it  is  called  such,  does  not 
prevent  our  Involvement  in  the  war  now  raging.  Its  eflective- 
ness  depends  upon  the  provisions  it  contain.-^.  Ir  is  mv  opin- 
ion that  the  present  bill  would  be  much  stronger  if  it  con- 
tamed  the  embargo  feature,  the  referendum  to  which  refer- 
ence har.  been  made,  and  then  provision  for  building  at  once 
our  national  defense  to  a  point  that  would  l^ave  no  duubt 
of  our  ab:L;y  to  defend  ourselves  and  maintain  our  n:it:onal 
security.  If  war  prcsperiry  is  desired  a.s  a  ir.ean.^  of  providing 
work  for  some  of  our  unemployed,  then  let  it  be  by  producing 
that  which  is  now  ncceraary  to  give  our  own  Nation  that 
security  v,-e  all  desire  in.;tead  of  sending  it  to  foreign  nations 
for  a  foreign  war.  I  am  a  strong  believer  m  adequate  defense 
as  a  means  of  preserving  cur  national  peace. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  again  repeat  that  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  rules  of  the  House,  the  procedure  adopted  by  the 
administration  leaders  in  the  House,  and  the  ft  v.-  hours 
allotted  for  debate  preclude  the  full  consideration  that  .'•hould 
be  given  by  the  Hotrr  membership  to  this  important  measure. 
It  will  also  bear  repetiticn  to  state  that  it  is  wrong  to  have  a 
gag  rule  on  a  bill  that  so  vitally  afl^cts  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  The  fullest  opportunity  should  have  been  given  for 
consideration,  and  Congress  should  rem.ain  in  Washington, 
ready  to  deal  with  any  emergency  that  may  arise.  Insread.' 
the  adm.inisTration  leaders  have  not  only  cut  short  debate  but 
have  also  laid  their  plans  to  get  Congress  out  of  Washington  at 
the  earlitst  po.s^ible  day.  Furthermore,  there  are  the  un- 
solved domestic  problems  that  keep  12.000.000  unemployed 
without  jobs  and  milhons  m.ore  upon  relief.  Notwithstanding 
all  of  this,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  Congress  is  adjourned 
and  sent  back  home.  The  proper  place  for  Congress  to  be 
right  now  is  in  Wa6hington,  watchful  and  alert  to  keep 
Am-rica  out  of  war,  provide  for  our  national  defense,  and 
solve  our  own  problems  and  thereby  promote  our  own  peace 
and  security. 


Proposal  to  Lift  Arms  Embargo  Violates  Interna- 
tional Law 
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MEMORANDU.M  ON   TI.LEGALITIES  OP  THE   ADMINISTRATICN'S 
POLICY  IN  ENFORCING  NEUTRALITY 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  pe^rmis- 
slon  to  extend  my  remarks  I  desire  to  include  the  following 
memorandum: 


lLLEGALtr»ES  OF  THE  ADMINISTF '.TTOrJS  POLICT  IN  ENFOKCIVr,  AMmiCAW 

Neuikahty 
z 

The  propo.s.il  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  which  Is  now  conccd^dlv 
desi^-nfd  to  a;d  Great  3rlt.-in  und  France  and  not  to  pre.serve 
American  neutrality,  is  a  di.stinct  violation  of  internat.onal  law 
A  neu'ral  may.  after  the  outbreak  of  v.'ar,  ch.nnge  hL'  law  bu*  rn'y 
m  the  direction  of  strengthening  his  neutrality  and  safeguardins 
it  against  a:.y  or  all  beiligerento.  and  not  In  the  dinrtiou  of 
rchi.x  n-  It  in  behalf  of  one.  Such  relaxation  is  inccuTpat.bk  with 
neutrality  and  is  an  act  nf  inU-rvcntion.  This  wrui  pcinic-d  cu--  bv 
Secretary  Bryan  in  his  reply  to  tlie  German  Government  on  Ai^nl 
21,  1915,  wh- n  that  Government  sought  to  pcrsu..d.'  the  United 
States  to  Impose  an  arms  embargo  bccau.'^^.e  11. :s  ccuury  hid  be- 
conv  an  .T'^.-nal  f'-r  tho  AHies  alone      M/    Rry.ir.  .^uii 

•Tlils  Government  holds,  as  I  beluve  Your  Excellency  is  awa'-e 
and  ay  it  is  consTained  to  hold  In  view  of  the  present  indisnutab'e 
Goctr:nes  of  accepted  international  law.  that  any  chan-e'  in  its 
own  laws  cf  neutrality  diumg  the  prugi-ess  of  a  war  which  would 
aiiect  unequally  the  relation.';  of  the  United  S'atrs  wiih  the  nations 
at  war  wruid  be  r.n  unjus'ifiable  def)arture  from  tho  principle  of 
stricc  neutrality  by  which  it  has  con:.ist«ntly  sou^l:t  to  direct  its 
actions,  and  I  respectfully  submit  that  none  of  the  circiuii.:.tance3 
u:t',ed  in  Your  Excellency's  memorandum  alters  the  prmciple  in- 
VLlve.l.  The  placing:  of  an  embar-o  on  thv  tr;'dc  m  arm.-,  u  the 
piebcnt  t;me  would  coi:st!tut.>  such  a  change  and  be  a  direct  viol'a- 
ticn  of  the  neutrahty  of  the  United  States.  It  will,  I  f^ol  as.vared 
be  clear  to  Your  Excellency  that,  holding  this  v'».w  and  on.^ic^er.ng 
Itself  in  honor  bound  by  it.  It  is  out  cf  the  qucstirin  for  tr  s  Cio  •- 
ernment  to  con.uder  such  a  course"  (Policy  Toward  M^iritime 
Commerce  in  War,  vol.  II,  p.  299.) 

Secretary  Lansing  made  a  similar  statement  to  the  Austrian  Gov- 
ernment en  August  12,  1915. 

If  the  Ur.ltod  States  ;iow  p-ofes.ses  great  respect  for  International 
law  It  ought  first  of  all  to  observe  it  itself.  It  mn  need  to  invoke 
international  Isw.     It  preaches  it  to  foreien  governments 

E'tn  ihou-h  the  United  Slates  does  not  it.self  iurni.-.h  the  arm-. 
ammunition,  and  impleme:-.t.s  of  war  it  is  deliberately  chancmg  its 
law  in  order  to  facilitate  such  shipment  by  its  nationa'"  This  la 
unneutral  and  illegal.  It  is  practically  the'same  as  if  the  Govern- 
ment  Itself  Uetermincd  to  ship  the  arms,  ammui.itlun,  and  iniule- 
ments  of  war 

The  EUP-t;.stion  cf  the  President  that  the  chance  would  be  a 
reiiun  to  trtcrnational  law  indicates  the  Vi)::uenp's6  of  his  con- 
crptlon  of  thp.t  subject.  International  law  dots  not  require  that 
a  neutral  governm.  nt  either  permit  or  stop  tin  shipnvnt  cf  arms 
to  be;lu'.ereni.>  I'  leaves  each  country  free  to  chrose  it-  c^n 
policy  but  not  to  chan-  ■  it  during  a  war.  Horot  )!ore.  numerous 
neutral  governments  have  impcsod  an  arms  embargo  ciuri-iLr  a  war 
a.~  a  means  of  promoting  and  insuring  their  neutrality,  it' is  un- 
precedented to  ar^-ue  tnat  the  hftin.r  if  an  arm^,  embargo  can  nro- 
mote  neutrality.     This  is  dLsingenuoiis. 

n 

The  United  States  Is  continuing  to  a-imit  armed  mr rchar.t  .ships 
armed  with  heavy  funs,  into  Anvrican  p(,r'.>  Tlv*  1"=  highly 
d.angerous  Such  <-hip.s  are  expo.sed  to  attack  at  sight  for  thev  are 
aimed  to  fight  .submarines.  The  .-^uppw.M-d  u.-'^tinction  between 
de:en.sive  and  offensive  armament  is  !.onc.\ist<  nt  in  the  case  of 
guns  that  by  one  sh.ot  may  undn  a  submarine. 

Tlie    H",vana    Convention    of    Ifi'JS   on    the    r'ghts    .T^d    duties   of 
nru-ra;  slates  requires  in  ,article  12.  .section  1  that  armed  nvrcliant 
i-hips  be  treated  its  ''ships  of  war."     The  Harvard  R<>soarch  DraU 
article  28.  provides: 

"A  neutral  state  shill  either  exclude  Ix-M'rcrent  armed  mt  r- 
chant  vessels  from  its  territcrv  or  admit  such  vessels  on  th"  same 
conditions  on  which  it  admits  belligerent  warsJiij!-   " 

The  Gover-imen'  ,f  the  N.'therLir.ris  maiptaii'ed  it^  po'.nt  of 
view  as  against  Great  Br  tain  from  iyi5  to  l-Jl?  that  thev  would 
nor  a-im.i'  armed  .-hij;,  to  Dutch  {)ort;-,,  lor  t.hese  had  the  eharac'er 
of  war.-hips  and  Icbt  the  inununitv  of  mfithant  ship.-  Great 
Britain  had  to  thrmv  off  the  gu:,s  of  Brltl.h  ships  and  enter  Dutch 
ports  utiarmed  The  admission  of  such  ships  r.-ouir-s  that  tH.-v 
at  least  be  treated  a.=^  warships  and  not  be  refuel.d  and  revictualed 
f^  ^;!^u  "^'--cliaiit  sh.ps.  The  Prc.idrnt  u..ed  the  illustration  of 
thf'  Mubcrna  in  Justification  of  the  BrrTnen-.  de'en'ion  Here  is 
a  far  more  extreme  ca'^e  than  that,  fnr  ihese  shlp«  are  beln* 
provided  with  the  materials  whKh  enable  them  to  ui  dertake 
hostile  acts. 

Secrerary  Lansing  admitted  his  error  in  tre.iting  arnuKi  mer- 
chant .-hips  as  Innccent  ships  in  a  memorandum  of  .January  18 
lOlfi.  rhen  he  proposed  that  unless  Britain  dl.«rm  its  ship?  It 
cou  d  :.o'  claim  immunity  for  th^-m  from  unwarned  submarine 
attack  He  realizrd  that  the  admi.ssion  of  such  arm'^d  ships  to 
American  ports  had  been  an  error.  Pre.sident  Wilson  agreed  but 
th^'  aUled  pressure  to  prevent  this  chmge  in  Air.-rica's  eiroreons 
ruling  was  so  cr^at  that  Balfour  and  House  persu-ded  Wilson 
to  exert  pre-.ur.-  on  L.-^'ns!n?  to  wuhd-aw  his  memorandum  so 
that  the  United  States  returned  to  lis  error  and  stuck  to  the  err^r 
t(.  the  birrer  end.  It  wa.s  that  error  whicli  mistakenly  led  the 
WI1  on  administration  to  oppose  the  Gore-^TcLcmcI■e  resoluMons. 
wlurh  merely  provided  for  the  simple  rule  that  American  citiz-ns 
take  passage  on  armed  beMir:ereri'  mtrchar.t  sh.ps  at  their  own 
risk  wibon  insisted  that  such  American  citizens  as  a  matter  of 
"natior.al  honor"  had  the  r  ^ht  u,  ;:.vel  unmolested  o.,  ,.rmecl 
beiilgerent  merchant  ships.     Thio   wus  a  prcpo6terou3   claim    and 
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It  furn'sh^d  th.e  pr^'trxt  for  America's  intervention  In  Iho  European 
War  It  IS  surjjrr-ir.g  liow  hi  tie  Senators  seem  to  have  read  of  the 
diplomatic  history  back  of  Americas  mtervcntiou. 

Ill 
On  September  6  the  President  proclaimed  the  barter  agreement 
with  Great  Britain  by  which  the  United  States  .>  to  cxchanar  .';:  me 
of  its  surplus  cotton  for  Bnti.sh  rubber.  Both  thc.-e  commodi- 
ties are  intended  as  war  reserves,  and  cotton  is  doubtless  to  be 
treated  as  ccntraband,  as  it  was  over  Am,erica's  half-hearted  objec- 
tion in  the  late  war.  No  neutral  government  may  supply  contra- 
band to  a  belligerent  government.  This  is  distlnctlv  an  unneutral 
act;  and  even  though  the  barter  agreement  was  concluded  before 
the  war,  its  execution  after  the  outbreak  of  v>ar  becomes  an  illegal  act. 

IV 

It  is  proposed  that  fully  equipped  bom.blng  planes  be  supplied  to 
the  allied  governments.  A  neutral  government  is  obliged  to  pre- 
vent the  shipment  from  its  territories  of  military  aircraft,  as  it  is 
of  warships.  It  does  net  matter  whether  the  supplier  is  the  neutral 
government  itself  or  citizens  of  the  neutral  state.  Such  bombing 
planes  constitute  military  assistance  in  the  most  direct  sense.  Neu- 
tral states  do  not  have  the  privilese  of  supplying  such  direct  mili- 
tary assistance  to  a  belligerent.  Such  supply  is  an  unneutral  act, 
and  therefore  illegal.  Article  46  of  the  Hague  Draft  Convention  of 
1922  on  the  use  of  radio  and  aircraft  in  time  of  war  provides: 

"A  neutral  government  is  bound  to  use  the  means  at  its  disposal — 
"(li  To  prevent  the  departure  from  its  jurisdiction  of  an  aircraft 
In  a  position  to  make  a  hostile  attack  agamst  a  belligerent  power, 
or  carrying  or  accompanied  by  appliances  or  materials  the  mounting 
or  utilization  of  which  would  enable  it  to  make  a  hostile  attack,  if 
th.ere  is  rea.son  to  believe  that  such  aircraft  is  destined  for  use 
against  a  i^elligerent  power." 

Article  99  cf  the  Harvard  Research  Draft  on  neutrality  provides: 
"A  neutral  state  shall  u.sc  the  means  at  its  disposal: 
"(a)    To  prevent  the  fitting  out  or  arming  within  its  territory  of 
any    aircraft    which    is    Intended    to    engage    in    hostile    operations 
against  a  belligerent. 

"(b)  To  prevent,  subject  to  article  94,  the  flight  from  Its  terri- 
tory of  any  aircraft  which  is  intended  to  engage  in  hostile  opera- 
tions against  a  belligerent,  or  which  is  intended  to  perform  services 
of  a  military  character  for  a  belligerent." 
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AN  ADDRESS   BY  SECRETARY  WOODRING   AND  AN   EDITORIAL 

RELATIVE    THERETO 


Mr.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
in  the  Record,  I  include  the  follo'wing  address  recently  de- 
livered by  the  Secretary  of  War  and  an  editorial  published 
in  the  Washington  Herald  relative  thereto: 

ADDRE.SS    nY    SECRET.^RY    WOODRING 

Tlie  National  Guard  Association  of  the  United  States  has  con- 
vened its  annual  convention  at  a  most  momentous  and  critical 
time.  In  the  Far  East  war  covers  the  countryside  with  a  dark 
blanket  of  death  and  destruction.  Across  the  Atlantic  war  stalks 
gloomily  over  the  hills  ai-.d  valleys,  blots  out  the  bluene.ss  of  God's 
skies,  roils  rapaciou:-ly  the  surfaces  of  the  .seas,  and  extends  its 
horrors  into  the  very  depths  of  the  oceans.  The  peoples  of  our 
New  World  stand  achast.  fearful  tliat  to  the  shores  of  the  Americas 
m:iy  eventually  re:.ch  the  dread  mail*^d  fist  of  Mars. 

War  i.s  despised,  liatcd,  abhorred  by  most  of  tlie  peoples  of  the 
globe.  Yet  war's  dismal  shrond  now  enfolds  many  nations.  For, 
even  in  these  days  of  advanced  clvilization^-or  should  I  say 
.so-called  civilization? — war  still  remains  a  tool  in  the  hands  of 
ambitious  and  unscrupulous  political  stewards  for  the  aggran- 
dizement ol  their  political  power  and  as  a  weapon  of  conquest  in 
their  expansion  of  empire. 

Americans,  since  their  bitter  and  disillusioning  experiences  in 
the  wf.rld  conflict  v.hich  terminated  some  21  years  ago,  have 
advanced  matf^rially  in  their  recognition  and  knowledge  of  the 
titter  futility  of  armed  cDidiict.  And.  during  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, there  has  rontiiiUoii^ly  devc^loped  in  them  the  determination 
to  avoid  compli  te!y  involvement  in  war — save  war  forced  upon 
tl'iem  m  the  defense  of  thtir  own  Republic,  their  own  liomes,  and 
tiieir  own  liberties.  And  in  all  sincerity  and  in  all  honesty  let 
me  tell  yoti  there  is  no  man  in  public  life  today  who  is  more 
determined  than  your  Secretary  cf  War  that  your  sons  and  my 
sons  shall  not  march  forth  to  war. 

Dangerously  pre-  alent  among  some  of  our  people  today,  however, 
is  the  a.ssumption  that  intervention  by  the  United  States — and  I 
reler  to  o\erseas  participation  m  the  conflict  now  racing  in 
Europe — IS  inevitable;  that  the  fates  have  decreed  the  youth  of 
America  e^■entll.\llv  must  be  transp'jrted  across  the  s.as  to  wage 
battle  on  the  Old  World's  soil,  blood-soaked  through  the  centuries. 


Tlio.se  who  In  public  utterances  pronounce  the  Inevitability  of 
our  entrance  into  this  second  World  War  do  grave  injustice  to  this 
Republic  of  ours.  They  arouse  suspicion  among  our  more  gulLble 
citizens  toward  the  efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  assure 
corrri^lete  neutrality.  They  breed  mistrust  in  the  determination  of 
the  national  administration  definitely  to  assure  peace  for  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere.  Those  who  preach  the  inevitability  of  war  are 
prone  to  interpret  every  purely  precautionary  and  defeiisive  measure 
taken  by  the  Government  as  likely,  if  not  as  deliberately  intended, 
to  lead  the  American  people  into  war.  They  paint  the  wholly 
false  picture  of  American  business  and  industry,  in  a  blind  greed 
for  profit,  intentionally  attempting  to  involve  the  United  States  in 
the  present  European  conflict. 

To  create,  knowingly  or  unknowingly,  such  a  psychology  on  the 
inevitability  of  our  participation  in  the  war  now  in  progress  is  to 
deny  that  most  Americans — the  v.ast  majority  of  Americans — are 
convinced  that  our  democratic  form  of  government  can  be  main- 
tained and  our  national  destiny  assured  only  through  continuance 
of  peace. 

The  War  Department,  the  Secretary  of  War,  and  the  personnel  of 
the  Regular  Establishment,  the  National  Guard,  the  Organized 
Reserves — we  who  are  primarily  and  personally  concerned  with  the 
slight  progress  recently  attained  in  the  promotion  of  the  elflciency 
of  our  land  protective  forces — we  must  not  stand  idly  by  while 
amateur  strategists  pronounce  war's  inevitability.  As  a  nation  we 
are  not  prepared  for  the  formation  of  expeditions  to  wage  offensive 
war:  we  do  not  wish  to  prepare  to  wage  offensive  war;  we  see  no 
inevitable  war,  offensive  or  defensive. 

Our  Commander  in  Chief,  President  Roosevelt,  has  sounded,  and 
sounded  in  unmistakably  determined  beats,  the  tocsin  of  peace — 
peace  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is  the  bounden  duty  of  each 
individual  in  any  way  connected  with  the  Military  Establishment  to 
exert  all  his  intelligence  and  all  his  Influence  to  insure  there  be  no 
misinterpretation  by  any  single  citizen  of  the  United  States  of  the 
fact  that  every  item  in  the  current  program  for  the  augmentation 
and  modernization  of  our  defensive  forces  and  every  thought  be- 
hind that  program  has  but  one  object  in  view — the  preservation  of 
peace. 

In  these  days  when  the  ancient  and  gruesome  ideology  that 
"might  makes  right"  again  strangles  much  of  the  world  in  a  vise- 
like grasp,  how  can  we  best  assure  the  preservation  of  peace?  Only 
through  defensive  preparation — military,  naval,  industrial,  eco- 
nomic— which  will  serve  as  a  very  positive  and  very  definite  deter- 
rent to  any  and  all  aggressive  designs. 

We  American  "peace-al-almost-any-price"  advocates  have  long 
since  come  to  the  realization  that  unpreparedness  for  defense 
eventually  turns  out  to  be  far  more  costly  and  a  far  greater  menace 
to  our  homes,  our  liberties,  and  our  national  existence  than  a 
powerful,  well-equipped,  adequately  trained  defensive  force.  We 
picture  our  national  defense  not  as  a  rattling  sword  but  as  a 
protective  shield. 

Tlie  United  States  does  not  now  require  the  maintenance  of 
mlhtary  forces  beyond  the  authoriz;ed  peace  strengths  provided  by 
the  National  Defense  Act  for  the  three  components  of  the  Army 
of  the  United  States — the  Regular  Army,  National  Guard  and 
Organized  Reserves.  We  require  no  considerable  augmentation  of 
civilian  military  training  activities.  The  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  and  the  citizens'  military  training  camps  will  suffice  for 
the  accomplishment  of  their  primary  missions — the  production  of 
an  adequate  reserve  of  young  commissioned  officers  and  the  train- 
ing, on  a  purely  voluntary  status,  of  those  patriotic  youths  who 
desire  to  prepare  themselves  in  time  of  peace  to  ansvver  the  Na- 
tion s  call  in  the  hour  of  its  need.  General  Pershing  recently  told 
me  that  the  combat  casualties  amone  green,  unseasoned  untrained 
American  troops  during  the  World  War  far  exceeded  those  suffered 
by  trained  and  experienced  soldiers.  Our  defensive  requirements 
demand  the  maintenance  of  no  huge  reserve  of  soldiers  for  the 
permanent  establishment.  The  enlisted  Reserve  established  last 
summer  for  the  Regular  Army,  which  eventually  will  attain  a  total 
of  75.000  men,  is  ample. 

The  security  of  these  United  States  does,  however  demand  the 
maintenance  of  an  Army  in  being  at  all  time— those  minimum 
defensive  elements  which  will  permit  this  Nation  to  speak  with 
authority  for  peace  and  assure  the  continuance  of  our  national 
existence.  This  force  must  be  fully,  perfectly  equipped  and  ade- 
quately trained  at  all  times,  not  only  to  meet  the  eventualities  of 
today  and  tomorrow,  but  those  of  the  days  to  come 

These  land  defensive  elements  must  include  an  ever  ready  strik- 
ing air  force.  I  refer  to  a  "striking"  air  component;  yet  only  a 
m.oment  ago  I  said  that  offensive  war  is  not  contemplated  in  our 
military  preparations.  Tliere  has  been  some  controversy  ever  the 
term  "offensive-defensive  weapons."  Tliere  are  but  few  if  any 
instruments  of  warfare  which  can  be  cla.ssificd  as  distinctly  offen- 
sive or  dltinctly  defensive.  On  the  field  of  battle,  with  its  con- 
tinuous shifting  of  the  tides  of  combat,  the  offensive  weapon  of 
today  ofttimes  becomes  the  defensive  weapon  of  tomorrow. 

However,  there  are  some  purely  defensive  military  installations 

for  instance,  the  fixed  seacoast  defense  guns  which  afford  protec- 
tion to  the  Panama  Canal.  And,  as  purely  defensive  as  are  the 
roles  of  those  fixed  guns,  would  be  the  missions  of  heavy  long- 
range  bombers  employed  to  disrupt  the  activities  of  hostile  air 
or  naval  bases  established  to  menace  the  Panama  Canal  and  its 
defenses  Whatever  may  be  the  method  of  employment  of  a 
weapon  of  war  in  Europe  or  Asia,  let  me  assure  you  that,  under  our 
plans,  the  same  type  of  weapon  in  the  hands  of  American  .'Oldiers 
would  be  used  for  purposes  of  defense,  and  defense  only. 

But  being  potentially  strong  in  men   and   materiel   is  not   suffi- 
cient   guaranty    for    the    assurance    of    peace.    We    must    obtain 
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Bc'^quat,--  trr\!n:r^  cf  pprFor.npl  and  cSlc:cnt  cmployrr.orit  of  mat<^r:cl. 
We  mr.&t  frcrn  time  to  tmie  cor.c.'ntiMte  our  ckltnc-ive  units  to 
pracnoe  the  plays  of  tlie  toan.  O^her^.-lse,  we  cxnond  our  effc-Ts 
and  our  moneys  on  the  for^in:?  of  stror..^  nnks  for  an  unlinked 
chain  and.  unlinked,  have  no  chain  at  all. 

Hence  the  recent  decision  of  the  War  Department  to  as<ure  the 
maximum  effectiveness  of  the  units  cf  the  Regular  Armv  by  means 
of  concentrations  for  extensive  field  maneuveis  durir.c  winter 
months  in  southern  areas.  Infantry  divi^nons.  now  underquli  5 
reoreianization  as  •'trip.n.'ular"  rather 'than  "qu-idrank-ular"  or^aiil- 
7.:4tions  v. ill  first  bo  afforded  opportunity  to  faniil:an:-^  themselves 
with  the  moderr.ized  formations.  They' will  later  he  further  con- 
c  'ntratrd  for  cc  rps  maneuvers  with  sp'eclal  auxiiiarv  corr>s  troops 
heretofore  nonoxl.'^re-.t  in  cur  peacetime  permanent  establishment 
V,\-  thus  take  advan^au'e  of  favorable  climatic  ccr.diiions  to  form 
an  actual  and  an  experienced  first-line  combat  team  from  the 
mobile  trocp.s  cf  the  Regular  Army.  And  in  the  so  doinsj  we  correct 
CDf^  of  the  eravest  defects  in  our  present  national  def.ris:  set-up. 
This  wir.vr's  ct.Tiren- rations,  to  be  fully  elTective.  mtist  be 
molded  Into  a  continuous  re^-olvinq  program  coverinj'  the  n^^xt 
2  or  3  yenrs  If  the  commander-;  of  troops  and  the  troops  thf-m- 
selvps  do  not  become  accustomerl  to  rpcratinp:  in  Inr^-p.  "well-bal- 
anced, cohesive  units — under  ci.ndiljoi-.s  a.s  clo.sclv  approxiiratln?^ 
war  us  peac  time  limitations  {x^rmit — the  personnel  of  our 
reLM'lar  divi-  --;S.  we  must  confess,  will  be  playine  at  the  soldier 
fame.     Otir  soldiery  must  be  real,  not  tov. 

The  National  Guard  of  course,  enters  prominently  into  this 
picture  of  an  :;n:mr.tod.  modernized  n.itional  defcn.se.  "  Our  ItUtlal 
protective  force  compri-es  the  Res:ular  Armv  and  the  National 
f?uard.  For  example.  Ba'  !more'<=  Nat'onal  Guard  units  are  as 
intei^ra!  a  part  of  this  Nation's  first  line  of  land  defenses  ...s  are 
tb.p  Rei'tilar  Arm.y  or-Tani^atlcns  stationed  at  nearby  Foris  Howa-d 
Hoyle  and  Meade.  Wf-re  it  not  for  the  existence  of  the  National 
Guird  Miis  co-nvry  would  be  forced  to  maintain  a  permanent- 
profe?s'onal  military  establishment  of  far  greater  stren-''h  than 
that  which  we  miw  support  The  American  public  must' not  lose 
sifht  of  the  f:^c*^  that  in  our  scheme  of  na-ional  defense  the 
National  CJuard  plays  a  role  of  paramount  'mportance  from  the 
standpoint  of  economy  in  the  maintenance  of  our  Mi'itarv 
Establishment. 

The   Pre.--:dpnt,   by  rer-nt   Executive   ord'T.   has   directed at   th" 

discretion  of  the  Governors  of  the  variotis  States — an  increase  of 
about  4n000  in  the  enlisted  ranks  of  the  National  Guard  Most 
gi.-atifymg  has  been  the  pro>'ress  thus  far  in  the  attainment  of  the 
allotted  quotas.  The  augmented  strengths  of  vmits  will  permit 
far  m.ore  practical  and  efficient  organizational  training,  for  hereto- 
fore unit  stronirth  has  been  too  low  to  permit  the  manning  cf 
weapons  assigned  to  orfranizaticns.  Ordinary,  unavoidable  absen- 
teeism also  EO-eatly  retarded  the  efTectiveness  of  units  both  In 
armory  and  field  trainin;.,'.  The  Increase  provided  by  the  Executive 
ordfT  pri.nuscs  much  for  greater  unit  proticu  ncy;  the  extra  drill 
periods  rece'^ly  provided  will  greatly  promote  individual  pro- 
ficiency Observance  of  the  winter  maneuvers  of  Regular  ^'•mv 
uni's  by  National  Guard  higher  commanders  and  their  staffs 
will  not  only  be  an  educational  factor  of  no  mifan  importance  but 
will  go  far  toward  pr'^mctlcn  cf  that  cooperation  so  es~entiai  be- 
tween  th"  primary  elements  of  the   initial  protective   force 

T>  the  cit;zen-.soldlers  of  the  National  Guard  the  people' of  th  s 
country  are  grently  indcb'ed.  And  I  feel  I  am  on  v^rv  ^afe  ground 
whrn  I  state  that  never  b.fcre  have  tn^  mission.:  of"  the  National 
Guard  been  so  fully  urd./rstncd  by  the  public  nor  the  pa'rlotic 
endeavors  of  it?  personnel  more  fully  appreciated. 

Per  ISO  y^ars  our  land  defense  has  be-n  ba.sed  upon  a  2'  ,-mlle- 
per-hour  speed  of  moiement.     We  mu.^-t  now  readjust  ouise'lves  to 
th.-  fart— one  demonstrated   so  recrntlv  on   the   plains   of   Pclard     ' 
the  plateaus  of  Spain,  and  the  desert?  of  Ethiopia— that  today  war    I 
en    the   earth's   surface    Is   a    30-to-40-mile-ppr-hour   bu,-=iness    and 
that  the  birds  cf  war  cleave  the  skies  at  300  to  400  miles  per  hour 
Our  Army-  Regulars.   Guardsmen,   and   ReservistJr— niu^t   have   rot 
only    mechanical    mobility,    tactically    and    strategically     but    aI=o 
mental  mobility. 

Let  us  not  overlook  that  other  strong  right  arm  of  the  Nation's 
drfeiise— our  fine  United  States  Na\y.  which  tcdav  commemc-ates 
Its  glorious  traditions  and  its  splendid  record  of  achievf  men's  m 
peace  and  in  war.  Upon  our  sea  forces  devolve  the  responsibility 
for  the  serurlty  of  long  water  routes  over  which  our  trade  is  trans- 
ported to  the  four  corners  of  the  globe,  and  for  the  defcn-c  of  40  000 
miles  of  homeland  and  insular  coast  lines.  To  our  Navy— as  to  cur 
Army-  we  must  give  the  means  for  the  accomplishment  of  its 
manifold  missions 

Tlii.s  program  for  rearm.ament — rearmament  for  peac<»— is  costly 
Our  peopl,.  are  determined,  however,  to  preserve  the  neutrality  of 
the  United  Spates  so  long  as  the  dread  four  horsemen— war  famine 
pestl.en'.e  and  death  -ravage  Europe  and  Asia.  Our  people  are 
likewise  determined  that  the  barbaric  hoofbeats  of  those  sarne  four 
horsemen  must  be  confined  to  .spheres  other  than  the  Americas 

Not  a  doubt  is  there  In  my  mind  that  the  American  people— be 
the  financial  co.^t  what  it  may— will  render  wholehearted  support  to 
their  Government  in  its  efforts  tc  maintain  neutrality  and  to  assure 
com.plete  securliv 

Every  man  and  every  dollar  nece«sarv  for  the  defense  cf  America 
Dut  not  one  man.  not  one  dollar  to  fight  the  wars  of  other  nations! 

[From  the  Wa.'^hington  Tlm.es-Herald  of  Octob.-r  30.  1939  | 
Another  big  fight  in  Congress  on  war  and  peace  is  scheduled  to 
trcJt  cut  as  s.jon  as  the  problem  of  appropriating  for  national  de- 
iciiio  m  tHo  next  fl.scal  ytar  is  cpened  up  at  the  regular  session 


Various  peace  .societies  and  International  leagues  which  have  i-„,p„ 
try.ng  to  prevent  a  change  in  our  neutrality  program  arc  golr? 
to  attack  the  admlnistratiun-F  proposals  for  admittedly  tremendous 
expenditures  for  the  Armv  and  Navy  as  leading  to  ■inevitable  war" 

Thcir  main  lii^e  of  arguineni  l^  that  no  possible  ccmbtnatioii  of 
forces  loose  m  the  world  can  move  into  cur  hemispherr  with  sufli- 
c^nt  power  to  crush  the  Unlifd  Stales  Navy  a.s  it  stands  tod  .v 
The  A. my  is  already  the  bciitficiary  of  5  years'  suoerrxpeiid  ture, 
for  new  weapons  and  training,  io  the  cniy  excuse  for  further  expan- 
sion, they  aigue.   i.-,  preparation  to  send  forces  overseas. 

CAN'T    CU^rvREl,    WITH     PE.Ari:?;o.VGERS 

We  can't  quarrel  outright  wi'h  any  pra^em-nger*  The  nore 
people  who  talk  about  peace,  the  better  But  we  do  feel  thecp 
societies  could  spci.d  m  re  of  their  eneigv  on  making  peace  eff  tis 
in  London.  Berlin,  and  Paris,  since  they  are  iniernauonal-mirdcd 
and  less  in  trymg  to  gum  the  wurks  hue  w.th.>ut  evider^e  to  b  ak 
th.'ir  suspicions.  ' 

The  people  of  the  United  States  ha^•e  a  prrttv  <yr<  a  -vstem  of 
checking  up  on  the  experts  of  nan..nul  deftnsr  "ilie  fetmerais  md 
admirals,  bef  .re  guin-<  (hem  m.>nev.  ' 

In  the  arst  place,  sianaim;  c(  nim.ittees  of  House  and  Senate  mtde 
up  of  men  wh->  hav.^  spent  years  studying'  military  nmtter«  ca  1 
th-  admirals  and  gLiur^is  bef  or,-  them  to"  d.^mand  evidence  and 
testin-.rny  Justifying  every  request  for  money.  When  the  hearings 
are  completed,  a  fu.l  printed  record  is  published  for  a!!  the  wer^d 
to  read  And  when  the  committees'  wi.rk  is  done  and  appropria- 
tion bills  ofTerul.  b<jth  Hou.seb  of  Congre  ,s  d-bute  the  pn  poc^^ig 
puohcly  and  for  the  rccorda.  There  are  no  secret  apprupriat'lcns 
here  nor  any  pn.ssibi;ity  of  a  serious  con>-piracy  to  organize  an 
exp;dition.i;y  army  unbeknownst  to  all  of  u.^ 

V.n    DRIN'GS   SPHECH    NEFDS   PVBLICrTT 

Aside  from  'he  mach-nery  of  Congress  to  check  loose-runninir 
generals.  a  pretty  -ood  idea  of  the  Army's  seif-rilseipline  and  rediza- 
tion  of  the  country's  feelincis  can  be  gaih-red  from  looking  over  a 
speech  Seerctarv  of  War  Harry  Woodrimc  made  to  the  Nat'onal 
Guard  Assr.ciaiion  in  Baltimore  That  .speech,  what  with  the  Cttv 
Of  Fl^nt  maneuvers,  didn't  get  half  a.->  much  attention  as  u  deserved 
so  we  quote  rather  liberally  from  it  for  the  especial  consideration  of 
thosT  who  fear  we  may  spend  ourselves  in'o  an  expedition  of  Prance- 
We  n;u^t  not  stand  idly  by  while  amateur  stra-eglsts  pronoui-ce 
wars  inevitability  A.s  a  nation  we  are  not  pren .red  for  the  forma- 
tion of  expeditions  to  wage  offensive  war,  we  do  not  wi^i  to  wace 
olfensive  war.  we  see  no  in'evitable  war.  ofTcnsive  or  defenMve  " 

Mr  Wc.dring  certainly  expresses  the  average  mans  feelir.g  there 
and  as  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet  he  is  bounct  to  be 
speaking  for  the  administration,  too.  We  are  not  prepared  to  fikiht  1 
hnnl"'''  vv '•  '^^y^^V'i'  nnancially.  or  physically.'  Its  not  on  the 
knot^th-it   "''"  ''■     ^''"^   ^^-en'body    N^ho  Isn't   day   dreaming 

"These  who  preach  the  inevitability  of  war  are  prone  to  interpret 
every  purely  precautionary  and  defensive  measure  taken  bv  the 
Governm.ent  as  likely- if  net  deiiL^rately  aittnJed-  to  Kad  .he 
American  people  into  war  " 

That's  true,  too.  Perplr  lackinr  the  won't  power  to  keep  o-^ 
nsisttng  we  can  stay  out  of  w..r  Hnd  It  easy  to  .-lide  right  on 
into  a^reeng  that  somebody  can  shove  us  into  war  even  Thou"! 
we  are  against  u-oini:  N,,;lnng  could  be  sillier.  As  lo-g  as  he 
^^'llV^  ';"'  ^""'''"^  Stau.,  kt  the  Government  knew  txJey  refuse 
tc  fight  a  foreign  war.  no  government  can  trick  them  uito  it  un 
matter  how  It  might  try.  Mr  Woodring  speaks  riaiuage  we 
can    all    understand    m    sayin^:  iuu^uage    we 

'Thei-e  is  no  man  in  public  life  toda/  wh.)  is  more  determined 
IScl^Xtr^^^Jr^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^^^^^  ->■  --  ^^^^ 

mem"^  "^T.t'lITrT  ^^"  ^  """"  P^'  ^''^  P'^^"^"  ''^-''"■^^  mtan^'le- 
tT«^  h„  ^  is  only  one  way  to  mte-pre'  Mr.  Woodnng's  speech - 
that  he  speaks  for  the  administration  and  for  the  Armv  in  prom- 
ising to  keep  us  cut  of  Europe's  war.  no  matter  who  "wins''  orTos^], 

tor  excml.^rHT''^;^.^''"'"'™  ''^■"■'*'  ^^'^"'^^  ^hat  we  must  not  get 
too  excited  when  the  military  appropr.ation<^-and  they  wuf  be 
staf  genng-are  rolled  out  before  us  in  January 

Plain  common  sense  tells  us  that  preparedness  against  the  worst 
is  our  safest  course  for  continued  peace.  '^K'^-ii^i  me  v,orsi 
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Mr.  STARNES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  recently  over  tiie  radio  by  Hon  Majitin 
Dies: 
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A*  the  vr»-y  beginr'ng  of  cw:  invrs'igation  in*o  un-Am.criran 
activities.  I  made  it  clear  that  I  would  not  embark  upon  the  work 
cf  our  committee  with  any  sjMrit  cf  partisan.'-hip  or  fear.  Aeain. 
when  the  House  of  Ripresentailves.  by  the  overwhelming  vote  of 
344  to  35.  continued  the  life  of  our  committee.  I  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Hi.use  that  I  would  not  permit  considerations  of 
poliiical  parti.sanship  or  fear  of  powerful  groups  to  interfere  in 
any  manner  wiih  giving  the  American  peo]ile  all  the  fac's  about 
the  .'subversive  acencic«  and  activities  which  our  invcstipntion 
might  disclose.  I  made  a  covenant  with  the  American  people 
that  I  wcu'.d  k-r'cp  faith  with  tlu'm.  and  with  them  alone,  on  a 
matter  which   rises  above  all  party  interests  and  considerations. 

I  am  a  Democrat  and  expect  to  remain  a  Democrat  as  long  as  I 
live  With  us  in  Texas,  the  Democratic  Party  is  a  political  habit 
of  which  we  are  proud  My  father  belore  me  represented  the  State 
of  Texas  in  the  Congn  ss  of  the  United  States  for  10  years.  When 
a  great  national  issue  was  before  the  Congress  and  the  American 
people  20  years  ago.  he  did  not  hesitate  to  break  with  the  leaders 
of  h.is  party  when  his  con.scu'nce  persuaded  him  th;'.t  the  interests 
of  his  country  transcended  those  of  his  party  I  waild  be  faithli-ss 
to  my  fathers  memory  and  to  my  public  trust  if  I  failed  to  put 
America  first.  I  cannot  and  will  not  bow  to  the  leadership  of  my 
own  political  party  when  my  ccn.=cience  tells  me  that  the  vital 
Interests  of  America  and  the  views  of  my  party's  leadership  are 
In  ccnfiict. 

I  know  that  you  will  understand  me  when  I  say  that  I  have 
been  dt^ply  grieved  by  the  President's  characterization  of  the 
procedures  of  our  committee  as  "sordid  "  I  have  not  sought  and 
will  not  now  enter  into  controversy  with  the  Chief  Executive  of 
my  Government.  Neither  will  I  say  that  my  wisdom  and  Judgment 
are  superior  to  his.  but  I  do  know  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  Communists  in  key  positions,  and  nothing  will  deter  me  from 
exposing  them  to  the  people.  I  know,  furthermore,  that  there  are 
hundreds,  yes.  thou.sands.  of  members  of  the  Communist-controlled 
organizaiions  scattered  throughout  the  departments  and  agencies 
of  "ur  Federal  Government,  and  nothing  will  deter  me  from 
apprising  the  American  people  of  this  fact. 

Tliere  is  nothing  new  about  this  latest  attack  by  the  adminis- 
tration upon  the  work  of  our  committee,  nothing  new  except  the 
occaMon  which  prompted  it.  I  profoundly  regret  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  all  the  members  of  his  Cabinet  have  not  from  the  begin- 
ning supported  our  committee  with  that  same  unanimity  of 
tup'jort  which  we  have  received  from  the  people  of  this  country.  I 
am  as  pained  as  the  Communists  and  their  fellow  travelers'  are 
plea.<ed  at  the  President's  continued  unfriendliness  toward  our 
committee.  I  wish  it  were  otherwise,  and  I  am  compelled  to  state 
that,  unle.^s  there  is  a  change  in  the  administration's  attitude,  it 
will  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impos:iible,  for  cur  committee  to 
prociuee  the  results  which  the  country  has  every  reason  to  expect. 
When  a  list  of  leaders  of  the  German-American  Bund  was  made 
public  by  our  committee,  there  was  no  charge  cf  sordid  procedures. 
When  a  mailing  list  of  William  Dudley  Pelley's  Silver  Shirts  was 
spread  upon  the  record,  there  was  no  charge  of  sordid  procedures. 
Why  then  this  sudden  fury  of  attack  upon  the  procedures  cf  our 
coninnttee  when  the  member.ship  of  more  than  500  officials  and 
employees  cf  the  Federal  Government  in  the  Communist-con- 
trolled Anierican  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  is  disclosed  to 
the  American  people? 

Tlie  list  of  Federal  employees  which  went  into  our  record  this 
week  was  a  membership  list  obtained  from  the  Washington  branch 
of  th?  American  League.  Mr.  Lanibertcn.  chairman  cf  the  Wash- 
Inr.'on  branch.  t(>s*ihed  before  the  committee  that  there  are  700 
Government  employees  who  are  niembers  of  the  league.  But  the 
list  we  secured  from  him  only  contained  the  names  of  563  Gov- 
ernment employee.  We  did  not  say  that  the  members  cf  this 
crgan'zation  are  members  of  the  Communist  Party.  Leaders  of 
the  Communist  Party,  like  leaders  of  the  German-American  Bund, 
say  that  they  have  destroyed  their  membership  hsts  for  fear  of 
exposure.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  prove  who  are  the  members 
of  the  Communist  Party  by  membership  records  which  do  not 
exist.  In  this  circumstance,  we  must  resort  to  the  next  best 
proof,  such  as  the  testimony  of  fornier  Communists  as  to  who  are 
members,  the  writings  and  activities  wlilch  disclcse  that  persons 
fciliow  the  Communist  Party  line,  and  membership  in  organiza- 
tions, such  as  the  American  League,  which  are  shown  to  be  Com- 
muni.'-t  controlled. 

C.in  it  be  trtie  that  some  of  the  names  on  that  membership  list 
were  too  big  for  release  to  the  public?  Can  it  be  true  that  anyone 
wants  the  American  people  kept  in  the  dark  with  respect  to  the 
connections,  innocent  or  otherwise,  of  hir;h-snlaried  executives  with 
orgainzations  which  the  Communist  Party  has  set  up  for  pur- 
poses that  are  utterly  un-American?  You.  the  American  people, 
pay  the  salaries  of  these  Government  employees.  You  are  entitled 
to  know  such  facts  about  their  connections  with  a  Communist- 
controlled  "front,  "  as  we  are  able  to  bi  mg  to  lleht. 

In  the  conduct  of  our  invc<;tigation  into  Com.munist  tactics, 
ainis,  and  agencies,  we  refuse  to  single  out  the  poor  and  illiterate 
citizens  of  our  country  who  have  been  caught  in  the  toils  of  the 
Communist  network.  If  we  are  not  free  to  reveal  the  identity  of 
the  parlor  pets  of  Moscow  who  plot  the  overthrow  of  our  Govern- 
ment over  their  teacups,  then  we  can  have  no  investigation  worthy 
of  the  name.  Furthermore.  I  wish  to  serve  notice  upon  the  country 
and  upon  the  administration  that  if  I  am  to  remain  as  chairman 
of  this  investigation  into  un-American  activities,  and  if  this 
Investigation  is  to  be  continued — which  is  necessary — I  will  not 
stop  in  the  pursuit  of  the  facts,  at  the  outskirts  of  official  Wash- 
ington.   I,  for  one,  will  have  no  part  iu  an  inquiry  which  spends 


all  of  Its  time  on  the  subversive  activities  of  private  citi/'ens  and 
is  afraid  to  enter  the  tax-supported  officialdom  of  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Now,  let  us  see  If  the  disclosure  of  the  names  of  these  500  Fed- 
eral employees  who  are  menibcrs  of  the  American  League  for 
P^acT  and  Democracy  was  a  "sordid  procedure."  I  think  we  can 
all  aeree  that  it  is,  indeed,  a  sordid  thing  for  a  man  to  take  his 
salary  frotn  one  government  and  then  allow  hin-iself  to  be  used  by 
an  orgnni;:ation  that  was  established  to  serve  the  interests  cf 
another  government.  I  think  we  can  all  agree  that  it  is  a  sordid 
thing  to  have  as  n-iany  as  500  such  persons  on  the  pay  roll  of  the 
United  States  Government.  Furthermore,  I  believe "  we  can  all 
agree  that  it  was  a  disagreeable  necessity  for  any  comm.ittee  cf  the 
United  States  Congress  to  reveal  this  fact  to  the  American  people. 

Now.  as  to  the  history  and  the  character  of  the  American  Leaeue 
for  Peace  and  Democracy,  let  us  lake  a  look  at  some  of  the  facts 
of  record.  Since  the  bcginnlncr  of  the  life  of  our  committee,  nine 
MembTS  of  the  House  of  Representatives  have  participated  in  our 
investigation.  Every  one  of  these  nine  men  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity cf  weighing  the  facts  about  the  American  League,  and 
every  one  of  the  nine  is  now  on  record  in  branding  the  organiza- 
tion as  a  "front"  of  the  Comm.unist  Party.  During  the  present 
year  two  Members  have  been  placed  on  "our  committee  to  fill 
vacancies  which  had  occurred.  Both  of  these  new  members  had 
voted  against  the  continuation  of  our  committee  last  January, 
I  and  both  were  appointed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  whose 
loyalty  to  the  administration  has  not  be  questioned.  I  wish  to 
emphasize  that  these  two  new  appointees  to  our  committee,  along 
with  the  others  who  have  served  with  us,  have  gone  on  record 
with  respect  to  the  Communist  control  of  the  American  League. 

According  to  its  own  publications,  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  was  originated  at  the  Amsterdam  World 
Congress  Against  War  in  1932.  That  Congress  was  convened  on 
the  call  of  the  famous  French  Communist.  Henri  Barbusse,  acting 
under  instructions  of  the  Communist  International.  It  was  at- 
tended by  2.196  delegates,  of  whom  800  were  avowed  members  of 
the  various  Communist  parties  of  the  world.  In  addition  to  these 
avowed  Comm.unists,  there  were  291  delegates  who  styled  them- 
selves Social  Democrats  but  whose  position,  according  to  their  own 
proclamation,  was  in  com.plete  agreement  with  the  Com.munists. 
These  alleged  Social  Democrats  pledged  themselves  to  work  for  civil 
war  in  their  respective  countries  m  the  event  of  another  inter- 
national conflict.  The  Amsterdam  Congress  unanimously  adopted 
a  program  which  declared  that  it  would  not  allow  the  Soviet 
Union  'to  be  touched."  This  program  was  adopted  as  us  own  by 
the  American  section  of  the  world  committee  which  was  set  up  at 
Amsterdam. 

The  American  section  of  the  Amsterdam  movement  called  it.self 
the  American  Com.mittee  for  the  Struggle  Against  War.  It  was 
this  committee  which  called  the  first  United  States  Congress 
Against  War.  at  which  the  founding  of  the  American  League 
Against  War  and  Fascism  took  place. 

The  first  national  chairman  and  one  of  the  first  executive  secre- 
tr.ries  of  the  American  League  testified  before  our  committee  that 
the  league  was  Communist-originated  and  Communist-controlled. 
They  explained  the  exact  manner  in  which  the  Communist  Party 
sets  up  a  "front"  organization  and  controls  it. 

In  three  successive  programs  adopted  by  the  annual  congresses 
of  the  American  League,  the  organization  boldly  declared  its  first 
objective  to  be  the  work  of  sabotage  of  our  national  defense. 
Point  1  in  these  programs  stated  i 

"To  work  toward  the  stopping  of  the  manufacture  and  transport 
of  munitions  and  all  other  materials  essential  to  the  conduct  of 
war.  ' 

At  its  second  annual  congress,  Harry  F.  Ward,  present  national 
chairman  of  the  American  League,  declared  that  this  program 
was  "sound."  Shortly  before  that,  the  vice  chairman  of  the 
American  League.  Earl  Browder  (who  was  also  general  secretary  of 
the  Com.munist  Party  at  that  time),  had  gone  in  person  to  Moscow 
to  report  to  the  executive  committee  of  the  Communist  Interna- 
tional that  the  program  of  the  American  League  was  "politically 
satisfactory." 

Browder,  the  vice  chairman  of  the  league,  also  described  the 
league,  when  he  was  in  Moscow,  as  "our  most  successful  applica- 
tion of  the  united  front." 

According  to  one  of  the  recent  minutes  of  the  Washington 
branch  of  the  American  League,  it  was  decided  "to  set  up  league 
committees  in  the  unions  of  Government  agencies  with  our  pres- 
ent membership  in  those  agencies  as  a  nucleus."  Tliese  nuclei 
cf  the  league  are  now  formed  in  more  than  a  score  of  Government 
agencies,  including  one  nucleus  in  the  navy  yard. 

Both  the  financial  secretary  of  the  Communist  Party  of  the 
United  States,  Mr.  William  Weiner,  and  the  national  chairman  of 
the  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  Dr.  Hairy  F.  Ward, 
testified  under  cath  before  our  committee  that  the  Communist 
Party  is  the  only  national  organization  which  contributes  any 
apprecible  sum  of  money  to  the  work  of  the  American  League. 
This  amounts  to  two  or  three  thousand  dollars  annually,  according 
to  thes?  two  witnesses,  and  represents  cpprcx-mately  15  percent  of 
the  total  annual  budget  of  the  American  League.  This  financial 
ccntribution  from  the  Communist  Party  has  continued  ciown  to 
the  present  moment,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Communist  Pfuty 
formalU  severed,  for  tactical  reasons,  its  affiliation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Leaciue  almost  2  years  ago. 

The  Chicago  branch  of  the  American  League  for  Peace  and  De- 
mocracy sent  out  a  letter  in  wUicli  its  executive  secretary  boosted 
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the  Communist  Party;  newspaper,  the  Midwest  Daily  Rf-rorcl      The 
eecretary  \\;ro*f : 

"I  ha\-e  ?  i.t  you  ab.'Ut  a  d"zen  copies  of  the  Mav  10  Record 
under  peparaio  cover.  I  am  sending  copies  of  tins  i.s.-ue  to  all  our 
branches,  calling  afeniion  to  the  invaluable  role  of  the  Midwest 
P'>rord  in  this  Important  phase  of  our  activity  and  urging  their 
pupport  by  sub^cnpti^  ns.  etc.  It  is  a  shame'  that  the  Midwest 
P.ecrd  d.^es  net  have  one  hundred  times  its  pre.-ent  circulation;' 
V.  l^en  the  American  League  backs  an  avowed  Communist  Party 
piibhcation  in  that  manner,  it  is  clear  thnt  the  league  and  the 
party  have  a  link  wrh  each  other  that  the  leadtr^'  of  the  two 
car  tits  have  attempted  to  conceal  trom  the  public. 

A  member  of  the  natlci^.al  committee  of  the  American  Lon<^uo 
appeared  before  cur  committee  and  told  how  a  radio  speech  wMch 
th.e  had  beer,  asl-ed  to  deliver  under  tlie  auspice.-;  of  the  American 
Leatu-  v,-as  CMmp!et.-ly  revi-ed  by  the  secretary  of  the  Ccmmunist 
Parfy  of  the  rit.ite  rf  Wisconsin. 

It  is  of  the  highest  s  gnificance  that  among  the  chan-^s  which 
the  secretary  cf  the  Wisconsin  Commnni.n  Partv  made  m  the 
radio  address  of  this  national  committeewoman  of  th<-  American 
League  was  the  deletion  of  uncomiUimentarv  reference-  to  Adnlf 
Hi'ltr  whn  has  now  become  linked  in  alliances  wr.h  the  -red 
lurhr^-r"  of  Mo-cow. 

If  any  fur  her  cvldcr.c"  were  needed  to  stanip  the  Amr-ncan 
League  wi'h  the  Commu!:ist  Party  label,  it  is  found  m  the  amaz- 
ing s*atcment  en  the  Sovif-t-Nazi  pac^  prepared  bv  the  Wa.shmgton 
(D.  C  )  branch  cf  the  American  League.  Tins 'statement  reads 
in  part,  as  follows: 

"This  pact  is  a  real  contribuMon  to  world  peace  and  to  the  ncacp 
and  seru:-itv  of  the  United  States,  •  •  •  Th"  .-h-^p'-g  of  the 
nonacgression  pact  between  the  U.  S,  S  R.  and  Gennanv  i'^  jiot  a 
war  alliance  between  the  two  powers.  It  is  not  an  agreement  for 
th.-  partition  of  Poland.  •  •  •  In  this  sense  the  pact  between 
the  U  S  S  R.  and  Germany  is  the  only  real  contribution  to  the 
securirv  of  P  land  that  has  been  made  to  dite.  •  •  •  In  dom^ 
this,  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  an  under- 
etardin.r  of  the  present  crisis  in  Europe  It  has  made  a  real 
contribution  to  the  peace  and  security  of  Europe,  the  world  and 
the  United  States." 

During  the  pre.sent  year  one  of  the  vice  chairmen  cf  the 
American  League  resigned  his  position  m  this  Communist  ■tronf 
organizatioii  in  order  to  accent  an  appointment  by  the  admin's'ra- 
tlon  as  pecrrtarv  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  For  years  this  m.ni  .served 
with   E.\rl    Browder  as   cochairman   cf  the    American   League. 

Conceived  in  Moscow,  delivered  In  Amsterdam,  nourished  in  ivs 
Infancy  in  America  by  the  famous  French  Communist  Henri 
Barbu.sse.  th.e  American  League  fnr  Peace  and  Democracy  has 
from  its  be'.;lnning  served  the  interests  of  the  Soviet  Government 
It  has  been  the  chief  "transmission  belt"  for  drawing  "innocents"  j 
Into  the  united  front  network  cf  the  Communist  Party.  It  has 
fostered  sabotage  m  our  basic  and  war  industries.  It  was  in- 
tended to  -erve  as  a  reserve  force  for  the  espionage  activities  of 
the  Communist  Party  It  was  intended  a.s  a  recruiting  agency  fnr 
spie-  of  tiie  Soviet  Government  jn  the  United  States 

Unicr  the  ."-Icgan  of  peace  inscribed  on  its  shield,  it  hns  enabled 
the  Communist  conspiracy  to  invade  our  peace,  Behir.d  if.'= 
baimer  on  whi^  h.  is  written  the  word  democracy,  it  has  marshalled 
the  force-  which  sap  the  foundations  of  our  democracy  Its 
con-tant  aim  has  Ix-t  n  to  break  down  our  defen.se  aeain>t  the 
coming  Soviet  attack  on  civilization.  The  American  Lcai^ue  in 
short,  is  siinplv  th.e  Com.munist  Party  travelii^t,'  on  one'^of'  it.s 
many  false  passports  under  the  allai^es  o{  peace  and  democracy. 

It  is  h:E:h  tim"  tha*-  Innocent  and  gtillible  people  who  call  thrm- 
se'.ves  liberals  beein  to  learn  to  discnmm.ite  between  organizations 
that  ar<^  controlled  bv  the  Communist  Party  for  its  own  pur-- 
po^o.'v-the  purposes  of  Stalin — and  organizations  which  truly  rep- 
resent legitima'e  American  interest.  It  i';  high  time  that  leaders 
In  government  and  trade-unions  cease  lending  their  names  as 
propaganda  assets  to  the  Communist  Party  and  its  front  organiza- 
tions. Otherwise  they  must  be  prepared  to  take  full  rcsijonsibility 
for  their  connections  with  these  un-American  and  subversive 
groups  For  any  of  our  leading  citizens  to  contiruie  to  play  into 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  Party,  after  the  true  nature  of  the 
front  organizaUons  has  been  made  clear  bv  our  committee  prop- 
el v  cprn.-  them  to  the  .-u.^picicn  of  being  closer  to  th.e  Communist 
Party  and  its  line  than  they  are  willing  fur  the  public  to  know. 
Th.--  decision  rests  with  them.  Our  coinm.itic-e  should  conMnut' 
fearlessly  to  make  pubhc  the  facts,  regardless  of  the  hi<h  piusiti'^ns 
wh;;h  the  pcr.^ons  affected  may  hold  in  government,  tr'ade-unions 
or  elsewliere 

I  bell.'ve  that  more  consideration  is  due  the  person  who  rpmly 
and  abovebt.aid  i-...cept5  a  Communist  Party  member. --hip  card  than 
Ls  due  the  fellow  traveler  who  conceals  'his  real  political  allne- 
n.ent  fr^ni  the  public  by  professing  to  be  interesU-d  only  in  the 
acivannnicnt  of  worthy  causes,  such  as  peace  and  demr-crncy. 
Abund  ait  testimony  before  our  committee  has  rruide  it  clear  that 
one  cf  tlie  tactics  of  the  Communist  Party  is  to  use  strategically 
placed  persons  who  do  not  h'  Id  party  memb«"rship  cards  but  who 
follow,  just  as  faithfully  -s  those  who  du  the  line  laid  down  by 
the  foreign  offlce  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  time  has  come  for  us  to  ccnsidir  the  necessity  cf  con- 
tinuing this  investigation  which  will  sliortlv  cxpir.-^  and  stn-neth- 
ening  our  lav.-s  to  cope  with  tl;e  agents  o"f  foreicn  governmen'vs 
wh.o  arc  engaged  in  subversive  activities  hero,  in  deidlng  with  a 
thousand  matters  that  affect  cur  national  life  but  which  are  not 
more  important  than  the  matter  of  subversive  activity,  we  are 
accu'^t.med  to  bring  together  the  best  experts  in  the  land  who 
are  pioMcied  with  all  the  necessary  resources  for  framing  legl.-,la- 


I  tlon  that  will  protect  our  natlon.il  heritage.  Cur  forest  our 
nunes,  our  transi)urtation  and  communirftions.  our  pub'ic  health 

I    and  cur  education  are  matters  upon  winch  we  expend  -stupendous 

,    funds  and  e.xjxrt   knowledge   in  order  that  tliev   n.av   hv   adir  nis 
tered  for  the  common  good.     Surelv  we  must  do  a-,  "much  for' the 

I  protection  cf  our  pricel.r-s  herita-e  of  fietd.^m  and  demorr-cv' 
The  Nation  mtist  be  inlorm.ed  by  fearles.-  investigation  of  eCerv 
mtnace  of  tho.^e  who  would  steal  frem  vi.i  thl,  heritage  of  frrp 
mrn-the  menace  of  tho.-e  who  hate  the  Bill  of  Ri-ht.-  even  v  hile 
they   are  clamoring  for   its   protection   fro.n   the  exposure   cf   their 

]    own   misdt-ecis. 

I        In  urging  that  we  bes-in  to  consider  the  necessity  for  continulrp 

!  this  inve.-ti.-ation.  I  wish  tu  nrake  it  clear  that  "great  as  l*s  th.« 
necessity  for  continuation  I  had  rather  see  the  committee  expire 
on  Januruv  3  than  to  be  a  p.^rty  to  a  cowardly  v  lutowash  j 
think,  therefore,  that  the  lime  has  come  wnen  Mie  country  ud 
tliose  in  control  of  the  Ciovernment  should  determine  whether  or 
not  we  shall  b-  permitted  to  continue  the  in\tMigation  "aloiikr 
fearle.-s  and  nonpartisan  lines  or  be  constantly  handicarpcd  em 
barra.s.sed.  and  thwarted  bv  W.ushingt.-u  offlcia"ldom  In  ord't  r  to 
make  the  isstie  perfectly  clear.  I  here  and  now  declare  th  •  I  win 
have  no  part  in  any  otiier  kind  of  investigation.  I  do  no't  want 
the  Hnu<=e  of  Represent atnes  and  the  administration  to  continue 
the  investigation  on  any  other  assumption.  Since  we  must  also 
begin  to  consider  the  nccssity  for  framlntr  more  effective  lecls 
lation  again.-t  subversive  elements,  I  desire  to  add  that  it  la  en-aily 
ImiJortani  for  us  to  exercise  eternal  vigilance  against  the  tempta- 
tion to  resort  to  repressive  measures  that  would  de'ract  from  Me 
dignified  strength  of  free  men  This  is  no  hour  fur  pane"  We 
are  not  afraid.  Dictatorial  method*  aie  the  hasiilv  improvi-ed  de- 
vices of  cowaids  and  weakluu-s  Liberty  i.,  bi m  o'l  the  couh.lence 
cf  strung  nun-  Our  American  d.  mo;  r.u  v  mu.,t  continue  to  demon- 
strate tiie  capacry  of  man  for  .st'lf-;,uvenmient- with  tolerance 
lui  all  that  1^  ni.tiunally  tolerable,  and  witiiout  fear  in  expobiue 
and  puniahing  that  whicli  is  nationally  intolerable 

There  must  be  a  new  Inslgh^  into  the  true  meai.mg  of  liber.ali.sm 
\Vhethcr  men  call  them.selves  con.sei vatives  or  prc-^resiives  all 
tho.se  who  love  America  and  its  free  lamtutions  caii  unite  "on  a 
platform  of  liberty.  Of  one  tlUng  we  may  be  certain,  conservatives 
and  progressives  alike,  and  that  is  that  economic  .s«-cunty  and 
economic  progress  depend.-  upfu  the  preservation  of  liberty  uuon 
maintaining  inviolate  the  B.ll  of  Rights  Many  pecples  in  the 
modern  wor.d  have  .sacnhcpd  th<ir  hard-wen  liberiv  m  the  pursuit 

fU^T,?-',^''''''^l^-  '^''"■'  ^'''''''  ^'''^'■'  ''"'''^y  awakened  to  find 
that  bc'h  their  liberty  and  their  economic  security  are  g.ne 
They  have  fchowod  demagogies  who  prcml.sed  them  economic 
Eccunty  in  exchange  for  their  liberty.  They  have  found,  at  he 
end  of  that  road,  tha^  their  economic  Instcurity  is  multipl'ed  a 
hundred  times  in  the  Iocs  of  their  hbertv.  All  th-se  who  be"-ve 
that  iberty  is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  o'f  our  social  strurture'a-e 
true  liberal.s  They  may  call  themselv.s  conservatives  or  they  niay 
call  thems.-hes  progressives,  but  together  thev  can  unite  in  rciJct- 
ing  all  forms  of  totalitarianism  "  •' 

To  the  people  of  America  I  refer  m.y  case  Afer  all  this  is  your 
investigation,  and  If  ycu  want  it  contm'.ied  ahng  honest  co  " a- 
geous^  and  nonpartisan  lines;  if  you  want  tho-  in  hiL-h  positions 
as  well  as  those  in  l„w  positions  expr-d  when  they  are  g^ulTty  if 
yoi  agree  with  me  that  thi<=  is  no  time  for  concealment  cr  soft- 
ptd.anng  on  account  of  partisan  interests,  you  have  hut  to  mak^ 
known  yonr  views  and  wishes  to  your  servants  in  Washin-ton      As 

May  the  God  of  our  fathe-s  you-h^afe  to  us  the  li-'-f  ard  tha 
strength  to  keep  .\merica  the  land  cf  the  free.  ° 


The  Arms  F^mbarp^o 
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ADDRESS    BY    WILU.VM    J.    GROSS 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speak'-r,  one  of  my  besf  fripnd.s  and 
mcst  diSlingu;i.lH'ci  constitucnt.s,  William  J.  Gro.ss  rditorial 
ed.tnr  of  the  Fort  Wayne  'Inrl.>  News-Sentinel,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ropubliran  program  com.mitteo,  has  won  wici-- 
acclaim  for  his  courageou.s  and  potent  editorials  on  the 
neutrality  question.  Hi.s  view.s  on  the  embargo  i.s.'=ue  are 
contain-^d  in  the  following  .speech,  which  he  delivered  befnro 
an  overHcnv  meetmc^  of  the  Allen  County  Republican  Club, 
of  Fort  Wayne,  on  October  18,  1939: 

KFKP    THr    EMP.^RCO 

It  is  w:*h  d"ep  regret  that  T  have  obs-rv(  d  on  the  pnrt  of  mnny 
of  my  fellow  Republicans,  usually  alert  to  contemporary  chall.  ngcs. 
a  certain  apathy  ti)ward  wh.it  is  unque^tinn  ihly  the  must  momfii- 
tuus  issue  to  Confront  the  Anaer.cau  people  since  the  great  Le.igue 
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of  Nations  debate  ar.d  th-  ensuing  "great  and  sclrmn  referendum" 
cf  1920.      •      •      • 

I  cfirnot  be  unmindful  cf  the  fact  th:»t  there  pre<irnt,lv  exists  a 
p-e,-.t  t--mptatlon  for  a  great  many  perscns,  we.irv  of  the  New  Deals 
futile  struggle  aga:i..=t  the  r:-n*::-.'alng  crisis  in  cur  heme  aSairs,  to 
seek  escape  in  the  war  crisis  m  Icr-ofl  Euroije.  But  those  who 
•wculd  continue  to  lead  a  free  ptuty  in  de'cn'sc  cf  a  free  people 
should  combat  this  deadly  mesmeric  trend  toward  surrender  to  the 
ccmliined  pres=ures  of  prcpsganda  .srd  desperr.tion. 

For  It  Is  appallingly  evident  that  cur  compiex  prcblcms  here  in 
the  United  Slates  are  being  cru  lly  consigned  to  the  limbo  of 
neglect,  as  the  rdmmistrat.on  .-it  Woshingtcn  shrewdly  av.<i.ls  itself 
rf  fverv  instrumentality  to  exprdite  a  public  abscrpticn  m  a  war 
3.000  mile-s  rtw..y.  Uncmplo\ment.  farm  prices,  m.-irtgaee  foreclc- 
fures  Idle  capital,  idle  factory  capacity  are  no  loncef  topics  of 
rational  concern  by  those  charged  with  the  weigh'y  lespcnsibih.ty 
of  steering  this  great  Republic  through  the  economic  crisis  that 
sprang  directly  from  the  last  World  War.  m  which  the  Ir^st  D  m -- 
cratic  administration  needksfly  eulistc-d  the  United  St..:i  -  1..-  a 
participant. 

There  are  even  cmincus  and  c  Id-blooded  suggestions  that  a  w.ir 
boom  wculd  help  to  sclve  there  prcl>itms  which  jrrcw  cut  cf 
tncth-r  war  boom  In  the  direction  cf  this  dr. ft  ^lies  disaster 
for  Am^r'ca. 

In  such  an  hcur  the  Republican  P.irty  .ind  its  leaders  and 
spokesmen  can  have  1,.-  nii  re  urgent  mission  than  to  rcpud.ate 
the  vicious  and  stupid  idea  that  we  cannot  possibly  solve  our 
domestic  prcblems  without  resort  to  the  temporary  and  aniflcial 
stimulus  to  bu-siness  that  results  from  American  boys  wadmc  into 
the  slaughter  pen?  cf  Europe  to  be  butchered  like  brute  beasts. 

In  such  an  hour  the  Republican  Party  and  its  leaders  and 
spokennen  can  have  no  more  urgent  cbligatjcn  than  to  issu;? 
solemn  warnings  against  a  policy  01  inviting  a  business  bvcm 
haicd  upon  a  volame  cf  experts  which  cannot  indefinitely  be 
mamtali.ed— a  bcom.  which  will  collap-se  the  minute  peace  ccmcs 
cr  cur  customers  exhaust   their  al-lh.ty  to  buy 

Just  as  a  practical  political  proposition,  do  you  stippose  for  a 
slnfel?  mlnule  that  this  pGlitical-mlnded.  power-graspmg  admin- 
istration at  Washington  will  sit  by  and  permit  such  a  collapse 
befcre  the  19i0  elections  If  the  price  to  pay  means  only  transfcr- 
ir.ation  of  our  blood  business  froni  a  cash  to  a  credit  or  lean 
basis — or  even  if  it  means  s.  nding  American  troops  to  hold  up  th; 
props  of  its  synthetic  prosperity'' 

There  is  nothing  in  our  history  to  Indicate  that  the  preser.t 
administration  wculd  do  (  ther  than  its  Democratic  predece>>or.  the 
WJson  administration,  did  In  all  this  talk  of  "cash  and  carry." 
let  s  not  forget  that  we  started  out  m  iD14  en  at  le:\st  the  "cash" 
part  of  this  scheme  President  Wilson  strcncly  opposixl  any  loans 
for  the  Allies  at  the  beginning  of  that  war  of  a  c,uarter  century 
ago.  But  he  was  eager  to  have  the  cash  business  in  order  to  lift 
the  cctintry  out  of  the  trough  cf  panic  into  wlr.:h  it  had  been 
plunged  by  drastic  tariff  .slashes  under  the  Democratic  Underwood 
bill  of  1913  And  once  the  old  blood-busine.^s  boom  got  started, 
there  w:i,s  acqu.s.tion  cf  such  a  tremendous  Am.ncan  vested  inter- 
est m  Exirope's  slauglitcrhnuse  activities,  iha"  Wil,-cn  d.irid  not^ 
risk  slipping  into  an  even  worse  panic  by  suddenly  transferring  our 
national  c-conomy  from  a  wr.r  to  a  peace  basi« 

So  Wilson  I  first  sr-'cretly,  then  openly)  relaxed  th.e  restrictions 
on  loans  and  credits;  and  the  vested  interests  of  the  munitions 
makers  and  others  kept  growing  and  growirg  At  length,  to  make 
a  long  story  short,  our  nau.'-eatingly  pro-British  Amb.".>sadcr  to 
Great  Br. tain,  the  late  Walter  Hmes  Page,  sent  his  famous  cable- 
gram, from   which   I  quote  1 

"London — The  fitiancial  inquiries  made  here  reveal  an  interna- 
tional condition  most  alarming  to  the  Ai-iCrican  fu.ancial  and 
industruil  outlook  •  •  *.  She  cannot  contir.ue  her  prc.-ent 
large  purcha.ses  in  the  United  States  •  •  •  Orderr-  by  all  the 
Allied  Governments  will  be  reduced  •  •  •  Tins  will  cf  course 
cause  a  panic  m  the  United  States  •  •  •.  This  condition  may 
soon  come  suddenly  unless  action  is  quickly  taken  to  prevent  It. 
France  and  En^iland  must  have  a  larite  enough  credit  m  the  United 
States  to  prevent  the  collapse  cf  world  trr.de  and  of  the  whole 
European  finance  •  •  •.  If  we  should  go  to  war  with  Germany, 
the  greatest  help  we  could  give  the  Allies  wculd  be  credit  •  •  *. 
All  the  money  would  be  krpt  in  our  own  covmtry     *      •      •." 

(Note  the  honeyed  bait  offered  to  support  what  President  Roose- 
velt today  guilefully  calls  "the  material  point  of  view."  1 

"All  the  money,"  said  Page,  "would  be  kept  in  our  ov.  n  country. 
trade  wculd  be  continued  and  cnlar^-ed  until  th.e  v.-ar  ends,  nn.d 
after  the  war  Europe  would  continue  to  buy  food  and  would  buy 
from  us  also  an  enormous  supply  of  things  to  reequip  her  peace 
industries  Wo  '^hould  thus  leap  the  profit  of  an  uninterrupted. 
peihaps  an  enlar.:;ing.  trade  over  a  number  of  ye.Ars,  and  we  should 
hold  I  heir  secu-itios  in  payment  " 

(Yeah,  we're  still  h'^luiii;:  them — m  default  ) 

Continued  Ambassador  Page:  "Unless  we  go  to  war  with  Germany 
our  Government,  of  course,  cannot  niake  such  a  direct  grant  of 
credit  *  •  •  I  think  that  the  pressure  of  this  approaching 
crisis  has  mne  beyond  the  ability  of  the  Morgan  financial  agency 
for  tile  Brinsh  and  French  Governments.  The  need  is  becoming 
too  grea*  for  any  private  agency  to  meet  •  •  •.  Perhaps  our 
geiing  to  V  ar  is  the  cniy  way  m  which  our  present  prominent  trade 
position  can  be  main. tamed  and  a  panic  averted     •      •     •." 

Were  there  you  a>k.  no  minds  shrewd  enouch  to  see  through  this 
ghasMy  fallacy?  Yes;  there  were  But  then,  as  now.  the  propa- 
ganda Was  scatirring  hysteria  throughout  the  land:  and  greed  was 
blended  with  lofty  idealism  to  perfume  a  stinking  charnelhouse 
and  give  it  the  appearance  of  houuess. 


Frrm  this  and  from  whole  relume?  cf  rru-irnce  avaiLiblc  to  any 
citizen  who  is  not  too  lary  to  consult  it.  there  emerges  clear  proof 
that  our  Li6  and  fi.vor  for  the  AUie>s  f-^cm  :P14  to  191f  led  to  a  very 
consderable  t-?.-  boom  and  irfl.'>^ion.  This  boom  extended,  of  couriC. 
beyond  n.uniticns  to  auxil.ary  supphe,<^  and  equipment,  as  well  as  to 
agricultural  p-oducts.  But  it  was  the  mnn.t.nn-  trane  which  sup- 
phea  the  spark  plug  actu:.t;ng  the  disastrous  inri..t  onar\  movemmt. 
Su:h  a  pohcy.  if  repeated  now  cannct  ht.:.p  bu.  produce* an  :aint.c4il 
or  s.mil.ar  situation 

So  much  by  way  cf  a  p. t. fully  brief  summary  of  the  long  complex 
story  of  what  catapults o  us  into  Earopi  s  siaughter  pens  23  vrars 
^'~' — s  EiC)ry  Mhic.h  stands  as  an  mdrhblc  .ndictment  of  the  satv.e 
mternatjcnalist  forces  now  so  frenriedly  l:^l-vnr.ng  to  chftin  this 
Repubiic  once  mere  to  the  imperial  chariot  wheels  of  a  Brita.n  from 
u-hich  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the  high  courace  of  patriots,  wo  ci.ce 
wen  our  independence      •     •     • 

America  has— .f  she  w.ll  not  spurn  .; — a  grei.t  and  l.-.f:v  destiny. 
I  be.ieve  we  are  >ct  to  brirc  about  on  this  continent  "a  further 
extension  of  cur  already  promis.ng  bepinnma — an  evolution  cf  a 
r.!  w  a  .d  workable  system  of  libeny  and  happ.ncss  and  human 
brotht-rhood.  But  If  we  are  10  realize  that  pu-posr  f.nd  achie\c 
that  destiny,  we  s.hall  have  need  of  the  best  and  svroncest  of  our 
sons. 

All  of  U5  have  cherished  the  great  American  dream,  of  a  creat 
and  hajvoy  America  peopled  wiih  strong  a:-.d  confidm;  nii  n"  and 
women.  I  do  not  -a ant  to  se»e  th.'-.t  dream  butchered  and  ca-s-d  t.-» 
death  ozi  ancient  Old  Wcrlci  battlefields  m  a  quarrel  G\Tr 'front le.s 
and  boundaries — battleliclds  unwoithy  of  bt'.nc  even  the  d.ath 
place  of  a  free-born  .A.mer.can 

I  do  not  wi.-h  tc  see  anoiher  generation  rf  b.-y^— inar.v  rf  whom 
have  not  yet  been  permitted  to  enj.-^y  the  normal  cpcr-ation  of 
American  institutions  (thiuiks  to  the"  "red"  bunglers  who  have 
cper.sted  frcm  the  White  Hcuse  since  1933  >— I  do  not  wi.sh.  1  ^av. 
to  fee  anoih.T  goneration  of  American  boys  ccmo  liome  m  fiag- 
craped  coffins,  or  wracked  with  wounds,  or  couching  blood  from 
gas-rc:ted  lungs,  cr  shell -shocked  into  l.felrng  letble-mindidness. 
I  do  not  wish  to  see  the  rest  of  that  straggling  company  aior.g 
"tlie  road  back"  from  another  war  overwhelmed  bv  the  rrvolu- 
tionary  eXv^r.sse^  ahich  another  gre.'it  po^t-war  econcn.ic  collapse 
must  surely  precipitate 

So  let  mr  say  at  once  that  not  a  shred  of  sound  arcument  sup- 
ports the  claim  that  we  n.>ed  the  help  of  either  the  British  Navy 
or  thi  French  .\rmy  to  defend  tins  Nation  or  this  hcmi.<;phere. 
Ther.^  is  no  real  sanction  by  any  real  miht^irv  expert  to  support 
any  such  contention 

As  for  the  hysterical  fear  that  Nara  divtrmes  and  Nazi  concepts  of 
pcvernment  m.icht  somehow  overwhelm  us  if  we  don't  ru.sh  overseas 
to  stamp  them  out.  that's  jut  plain  silly  It  is  sillv  bccausi\  m  the 
first  place,  under  this  administration's  so-called  industrial  moVili- 
zation  plan,  the  very  monunt  we  enter  a  war  we  come  un.ler  a  com- 
plete out-and-out  Fascist  military  dictatorship,  with  H.tlerism  f v  lly 
enthroned  at  Waslungton  m  the  person  cf  tne  President  who  ior 
all  these  many  \ears  has  been  surrotmded  by  an  insolent  cotene  of 
prc-Srvif  t  advisers  Thus  tlie  mon.ent  we  go"a-crusadinc  for  democ- 
racy we  will  have  scrapped  democra.-y  for  an  indet<-rmiirate-  period — 
not  for  the  duration  of  the  war  but  "un; il  6  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  piex-lamied  the  end  of  the  eme^rgency.  In  the  sec- 
end  pla'^e.  Niu'i  doctrines  and  tlie  Nai^.i  way  of  l.fe  "do  not  flour. sh 
naturally  in  a  nntion  that  is  economically  stable  and  roa.<cnably  pros- 
ptrou-  But  the  dislocations  cf  annther  great  war,  with  tt,<  debt, 
inflation,  and  post-war  collapse,  would  plant  the  seeds  of  nazi-ism-- 
and  alter  that  of  Godless  communism-  m  fertile  soil  There  is  no 
better  way  of  inviting  nar.i-ism.  or  worse,  into  this  country-  than  to 
destroy  -America's  internal  resistance  by  engagement  in  a  co.-ily  and 
futile  involvement  in  other  people's  imp<^rialist  wars 

If  we  fall  for  the  preposterous  profacanda  of  the  British  Empire 
and  Its  associated  hate-saturated  seekers  of  revenge  a.^-amsi  Hitlor- 
ism.  we  .'hall  be  overlooking  .some  mighty  important  considerations. 
The  first  is  that  all  that  is  sjud  about  the  luxresslty  of  ciushlng  Hit- 
Icnsm  was  said  once  before  about  crushintj  Kaiserism-  an  rllort 
which  produced  Hitlerism.  Tlie  second  consideration  Is  that  we  are 
still  holding  the  bag  for  the  m.iney  we  advanced  to  this  same  British 
Empire  and  its  French  associates  in  the  last  war.  by  which,  they 
enormously  increased  their  empires'  flar-fiung  holdings  .^nd  tlie 
thud  consideraiion  is  that  both  these  empires  are  guiitv  if  ail  the 
brute  force,  bad  faith,  injustice,  oppression,  and  persecution  which 
they  are  new  .so  eloquently  pleading  against  the  Nazis.      •      •      • 

But  even  assuming  academically,  and  purely  for  purjio.ses  of 
argument  that  i  ur  national  interest  would  be  well  .served  by  lomliij? 
up  wiTh  imjierial  France  and  Britain,  why  not  be  frank  and  "hones't 
about  thc^  whole  thing?  Why  deceive  the  people?  Why  ta'k  about 
peace  while  whetting  a  sword?  Why  not  to.ss  in  the  wasteba'-kei  all 
th.e  trumped-up  svmbols  of  hate,  the  phonv  i.s^ues  and  punis  fol- 
dc-rol  about  "real  neutrality"? 

Then  cnce  having  been  hotiest  w'th  ourselves  and  the  peojile.  h-fs 
frr.nkly  face  certain  inescapable  eventualities  which  our  jviriicl- 
jiation  in  the  war  will  bring: 

First.  The  disappearance  of  every  vestige  of  free,  republican  gov- 
eminent  for  a  generation;  the  substitution  of  a  one-man,  one- 
party,  bastard  American  version  of  Nazi-communism;  the  indefinite 
suspension  of  free  institutions,  including  all  civil  liberties,  fre« 
speech,  free  press,  etc. 

Second.  The  certainty  of  dead  and  mangled  and  in.sane  young 
men  at  a  time  when  we  should  be  having  a  strong,  healthy  man- 
hood to  accomplish  our  eventual  redemption. 

Third.  The  collapse  of  the  institutions  of  private  property,  as 
debt,  inflation,  and  repudiation  smash  our  economy  and  open  the 
way  to  a  colIectlTlst  economy  from  which,  12  experience   is   any 
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griMdo.  d'.'=il!l;«^1or!mon^,  lax  ni-:rals.  irrrlielon,  athei.-m.  i!id  rvii:r;«ni 
cop-.bine  to  propel  vis  Into  a  .sinister  woi'd  d:eta--Oi?hip  u!l:t,"a  with 
ti.p  Mci-ccw  Kremlin. 

'Hien.  facing  tho--e  pvcntuaiitios,  let  us  fir^-iHv  a'^k  rurjclve.'=, 
before  takmsi  a  sjn'jlp  step   this  qnf^tion;   "I.=  it  w  ^rth  if^" 

A^  wr  pondtr  that  quf?tion  let  u.'  noto  that  alreadv  Britain  has 
srrv.Ti  ■:•  tice  thnt  the  forthLominc  elections  v.iU  not  bf  held  in  that 
Cv-;untry  until  further  notice.  Let  us  note  that  Frar.o:  i.<  under  a 
C'jn-.plrte  dictator.'-hip  Let  us  be  certain  ihat  if  we  don.'t  en  direc'iv 
and  offlcially  into  war  0'ir?elvcs  before  the  1P40  elections-  we  will 
have  built  up  out  of  the  munitions  racke'  a  .•purirur-  piot-'.erit  v 
which  is  very  likely  to  perpetuate  the  Ro'^sevelt  re'-^lme  in  cfflce. 
And  let  us  be  equally  certain  that  or.ce  el.  eted  fo  a  third  term 
Roosevelt  will,  either  from  chc'ce  or  the  neces^ties  of  irre=isribl.> 
economic  prcsure.  take  us  quickly  into  the  slavmhtei  pen.s.  Tliat 
will  mean  the  industrial  mobilization  plan  and  dictatorship.  It 
will  mean  rot  only  the  end  of  our  Republican  Partv.  but  the  end 
of  the  Republic  itself. 

Isn't  it  about  time  we  did  soni'^thinR  about  this  business?  For 
too  long  now  we  have  b.^en  Ju-^t  talkmg'about  i^ 

In  conclusion.  I  permit  myself  some  stronc;  lancuat^e  Tlie  hour 
approaches  when  frt-e  «pf>r>ch  may  be  a  thing  o!  the  p-.-t.  so  we 
had  better  mak;    the  nioot  of  our  linger;r;f;  oppji-ur.iat - 

For  years  the  "red"  t-ail  left  by  mis  "ionaries  of  th  s-diess 
Kremlin  has  crossed  the  Whi-r.  Hou'e  lawn  and  rerrcs>ea  tl.e\vhlu> 
House  portico.  It  is  a  trail  of  syst^maticallv  planned  vioUnre, 
dre>.-ed  tip  in  the  garments  of  social  reform  It"  is  a  trail  of  enmity 
for  evrrythin?  that  ha-  contribu'-' d  t.)  the  greatness  of  the  Re- 
public. Unle.-i  the  m.eand:-! mgs  of  the  beast  which  has  left  that 
trail  be  promptly  halted  it  will  devour  the  .=oul  of  our  republican 
democracy  In  the  hell  <  f  it.  hate-m.-pired  war.  It  will  fea.-t  upon 
the  carrion  of  our  s^ns  and  befoul  everv  sanctuarv  whuh  tlieir 
sires  and  ttrandsires  have  helu  sacred 

If  there  mu>f  be  v.ar.  let  ir  be  v.ui^'fi  -^and  hloodU-s.lv— aeainst 
lh-  torres  which  intend  the  atiack  i  )  our  ov.n  citad.-1-j,  not  a 
blood-lettins;.  cncrvatins.  f utile  contest  w.^.^-red  3,000  miles  away. 
With  G'd  as  my  judge,  I  say  to  you  with  the  de.;p-?st  nf  conviction 
th.i*  our  fron.rifr  is  not  upon  thr>  Rhin^'  l:uf  tip'-.n'the  Potomac 

I  do  not  plead  for  violence  I  plead  foi  xhe  bloodless  force  of  an 
awak-mtd  party  conscience,  an  awakened  American  spirit,  proud  of 
Its  herUagp,  scornful  of  the  sptirions  pretenses  of  tho^e  who  would 
Identify  our  interest  with  grt-^d  for  a  fool's  gold  which  already  has 
Imp-.jsed  great  penalties  upon  us.  Let  us  stay  the  hand  of  the  mad- 
men who  would  commit  our  sons  to  a  new  blood  bath  in  th-'  slautih- 
terhouse.'-  of  Old  World  hatreds,  and  ther-  bv  rob  our  son.>  and  our 
son's  sons  of  the  immeasurable  blessirms  which  our  latlurs  be- 
queathed to  u= 

Our  course  as  patriots  is  clear  We  must  rip  off  the  disguises  of 
this  penduiii;  proposal  to  scrap  the  prohibitions  on  the  munitions 
rarkev  We  must  stay  out  ol  Ei.iropc  and  Asia,  which  would  dram 
our  bloo<l,  our  man,hc)od,  and  our  wealth  forever.  We  m.ust  concen- 
trate on  making  free,  representative,  republican  democracy  work 
here  in  the  la.-t  :'reat  indusrrial  nation  which  has  a  ch.mce  of  niaking 
It  work  !n  the  mocic-n  machine  world. 

We  mu'^t  preserve  our  civil  liberties  and  the  Amierican  roiu^ept  of 
life  and  government  We  must  keep  ourselves  in  readiness  to  render 
effe' 'ivcly  healing  aid  tn  a  .'-trirken  wi.rld  when  both  victor  and 
vanqi.nsbed  -hall  ha\e  collaps  k1.  We  must  defend  tlie  American  con- 
tinent ann.  rrovid'-  the  national  delenses  neees-ary  for  that  purpose 
rath'-r  t!\in  .ship  th  s,-  defenses  miles  away  for  the  service  of  others. 
We  mut,  th.'rpfor'\  keep  the  embargo  on  armaments,  while 
enacting  all  the  otlvr  features  of  the  pending  mea-;ure  designed 
tc  reduce  incidents  likely  to  lead  to  war.  We  :h,  uld  limit  tlte  trade 
in  othT  c.im.modi'ies  to  a  strict  cash-and-carry  basis. 

F-lhv,-  Republicans,  we  have  a  great  opi^^rttinitv  to  build  up  a 
secur"  intercontinental  econcm.y  here  in  the  West.  We  can  pro- 
vic'f^  an  army  and  navy  to  defend  it  for  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of 
our  inv..avemeiit  in  a  war  3.000  miles  nv  more  away.  We  can  find 
bet'er  sf)lutK-ns  for  our  domestic  problems  than  the  employment 
resul':ng  from  trade  dependent  upon  butchery  acr-x^s  the  oc>an. 

We  can  u-e  cur  Idle  manpower,  productive  capacity,  and  Idle 
capital  to  re-'ore  the  base  of  our  naniral  resources;  to  rehabilitate 
and  conserve  cur  human  rc.^iurces:  to  develop  thl.s  grea*  hemi- 
sphere Into  the  grr.ite-t  and  happiest  homeland  of  humanity  the 
world  ha<  cer  seen  Do  wo  «eek  a  "rendezvous  with  dest'my'"' 
Then  let  us  keep  that  lendezvcus  here  in  the  great  We^t  of  bound- 
less promi-e  and  opportunity— the  dynamic  America  of  our  dearest 
dreama  and,  plea.se  God,  of  our  indomitable  faith. 


nailing  hi.s  95  thrscs  to  the  church  door  in  Wittenbercr.  Thi.s 
was  one  cf  the  [Ti'eatest  evcnt.s  in  the  world's  rc.igiciis  his- 
tory. It  was  probably  one  of  the  turning  points  in  the  world's 
history.  It  meant  religicu-s  tolerance  and  liberty  to  millions 
of  souls  in  that  day  and  if  ni^ans  thf  sanip  today.  It  wa.", 
probably  the  greatei,t  contribution  to  the  devflopnient  of 
democracy  m  the  world.  If  Martin  Lutlur  wat  living  to- 
day I  am  ."^^ure  he  would  be  pointing  to  the-  .same  Bible  he 
opened  422  years  ago.  And  I  am  convinced  he  wo  :ld  be  say- 
ing "Herein  lies  the  solution  to  your  pr.'^cr.t  probiuo-." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  editorial  appearing  ui  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post: 

I  From  the  Washint'ton  Post   of  October  31,   1^3D] 

FOfP.    nUN-DRFD    T%".F:NTY-TWO    YEARS    LATFR 

I^  v.a>  422  years  ago  today  tli.'-o  Martin  Luther  nan^  ■:  Ins  lanious 
95  theses  to  the  door  of  the  Casile  church  ui  W.tl-,  nb>i^ 

That  event  uas  ont'  of  th^  en-at  tuM.nii?  pciut-  n.  :U  h..-tory  of 
modern  tunes.  It  -hattered  the  dociiinal  unitv  v-hich  had  e.xiMed 
in  Christendom  But  it  al.so  helped  to  bring  about  tie  LbcraUoii 
of  the  individual  and  thus  c intnbuled  migliiilv  tu  ilie  det -lop- 
meiu  of  demrcracy  in  the  Western  World. 

Luther  himself  did  not  alv.a\s  understand  the  fullest  implica- 
tions of  hi.s  ov.n  po.-iuon.  Ihat  freedom  of  interpre'.ition  which 
he  espoused  for  himself  he  wa.s  not  alwavs  prepared  to  e.\tcnd  to 
others  Great  as  he  \^a6  the  forces  which  he  I'elped  unleash  and 
to  Which  he  gave  dip  cticn  were  greater  than  he 

Vtist  dtctrinal  differences  still  divide  Chrisiciid>  m.  Creeds  and 
sec-s  are  multitudinous.  Rut  in  tlie  face  of  Mie  evil  fcrr.-s  that 
seek  to  undermine  conscicicc  and  freedom,  tli.it  ndu.e  the  indi- 
vidual to  the  status  ci'  an  obedient  cog  In  an  all-iiuportant  ma- 
chine oprraied  by  a.i  all-pr.werfiil  dictator,  there  has  b(eu  an 
m.evitable  draw  lit-  totiether  of  ail  religious  elements. 

Pa.>t  ditferences.  real  though  they  continue  to  be.  are  today  over- 
shadowed by  the  common  heritage,  common  aspirations  and  a 
common  allegiance  to  the  gr.at  ethical  id-als  which  underlie  the 
divergent  sects  and  creeds  And  it  is  these  aspiration-  and  ideals 
which  are  now  in  mortal  d.-.nger  from  those  powerful  Icrccs  which 
threaten   to  destroy  all  civilization. 

As  a  fighter  for  freedom  of  conscience  Luthrr  m.ade  a  coifribu- 
th;n  to  hunt  .n  development  which  not  onlv  hi.-  diiect  f  )I!owers  b  it 
all  who  belli  V-  in  religion  have  need  to  defend  with  ill  the  force 
at   their  command. 


Neutrality  and  the  Con.stitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GEORGE  W.  GILLIE 

OF  I.ViiiAXA 

IN  THE  HOUSi:  OF  KFJ'RE^  EXTATIVZS 
Tueulay.  October  31.  .'039 


RADIO    .UDDRESS    BY    HON.    GEORGE    W.    GILLIE,    OF    INDL^NA 


Martin  Luther 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHESTER  H.  GROSS 

OF   rEXNSYLVA.NlA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Oclobcr  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL     FliO.M     THE     W.\SHINGTON     POST     OF     OCTOBER 

31.   1U39 


Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  celebrate   the  four 
hundred  and  twenty-second  anniversary  of  Martin  Luther 


Mr.  GILLIE.  Mr.  Speakor,  und^r  leave  to  evtend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  am  including  the  following  excerpts 
from  a  radio  address  delivered  by  my.self  ov:r  station 
WCWO,  Fort  Wayne,  Ind..  on  the  evening  of  Sf  p. ember  18. 
The  occasion  wt^  tho  annual  celebration  of  Constitution 
Week.    The  pai'tial  text  follows: 

Fellow  citizens.  8  months  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  H  u.se  of  Rep- 
res- ntatives  in  Washington.  I  took  an  oath  to  [-.rt serve,  jtrotect, 
and  defend  the  Constitution  of  tlie  United  States  i  f  ok  that 
oath  a-  I  became  a  Member  of  Coagro.-.s.  I  took  it  siriousiy  and 
solemnlv. 

Tonii-ht  it  is  my  distinct  honor  to  speak  to  v^u  on  the  annl- 
ver'^arv  of  the  fi'-st  C'm.-titutinn  Week.  IK  vears  ago  when  the 
fathers  of  our  Rr-ublic  gat-  to  our  country  and  t<  ■  i.ll  mankind 
the  tl'st  draft   of  .lur   Federal   Consritution       •      •      • 

In  these  days  when  there  are,  according  to  the  latest  reports,  so 
m.ary  c  n.^pir.'lor-  ai^d  iiifiuenees  spreading  the  dark  doctrines  of 
las,:sm.  'r-'-mrnuni.- ra,  and  ev.^rv  other  "ism"  e.\ct-pr  pa  n.^ti.~m  v. e 
need  to  tench  all  the  people,  without  regard  to  race,  color  or  i.i  ga-n. 
that  thev  are  abi.  lutely  ecjual  under  the  law  and  ent.tlcd  to  the 
protection  cf  the  Constitution, 

Dangers  to  our  ConstHutir  n  in  this  our  day  lie  u' t  so  much  in 
violation^  of  its  pres^ripnons  as  in  ho:-tihty  to  its  fundamei.tal  pur- 
poses Driring  re-ei.t  times  at  empts  have  been  i.iaue  to  c  .iie-i.tiaie 
power  and  to  su!x:rdinat.'  departments  of  LOveriime!;t  to  the  Lx^■l■u- 
tive  The^p  efforts  Itave  been  very  promptly  and  vcrv  eU'-ce-sfuUy 
resi.-ted.     W-    m.ust  continue  to  resist  them. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  behove  that  the  Constlttit.on  of  the  t^'nif^d 
States  will  never  be  destroyed,  and  I  want  to  point  out  one  sigiaii- 
cant  and  encouraging  fact  in  this  connection.  There  is  not  today 
a  single  community  in  the  United  Statts  where  any  man  could  be 
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plrr^tod  to  ofT^.cp  on  n  platform  ad-ocating  a  change  In  our  form  cf 
p   •.  eiiur.ent, 

AX  thi-  moment  when  the  countries  of  Europe  are  in  the  throes  of 
a  tragic,  .-senseless  war.  or  governed  by  dictators  who  suppre.'-s  all 
liberty  of  speech  and  religion,  cur  prime  obligation  is  to  prei-erve  our 
rights  under  the  Constitution,  strengthen  our  neutrality  laws,  and 
rrtain  our  strong  will  for  peace  We  ourselves  never  v.ant  to  engage 
In  another  war.    And  we  will  stay  out  if  we  have  the  will  to  stay  cut. 

During  the  last  few  days  I  have  received  hund.eds  of  letters 
ficm  citizens  In  every  part  of  ncri  he  astern  Indiana  ur=ting  me 
to  stand  firm  in  m.y  juppert  of  the  entbargci  provi.'-ion  of  the 
present  Neutrality  Act.  Many  of  the  writers  w-ere  mothers  of  boys 
of  soldier  age  who  arc  hxping  and  praying  tliat  their  sons  will 
not  have  to  be  sacrificed  on  fcreien  bittlcficlds 

To  these  mothers— and  to  all  my  frunds  who  Itave  taken  the 
trouble  to  write  to  me — I  wish  lo  say.  I  am  g^  ing  b.ick  l.i  Waslt- 
lnt.'ton  tomorrow  prep.ired  to  do  everything  In  my  power  to  keep 
the  United  States  at  peace. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction,  and  the  conviction  cf  ntr.nv  thinking 
people,  that  the  b.  st  way  to  accomplLsh  this  is  to  av^id  t.',kntg  sides 
In  the  European  conliict.  regardless  of  cur  sympathies  for  the 
cicmocracles. 

V,'e  mutit  keep  the  cmbarg.o  en  arm.s  and  n.unitions.  We  ntu-t 
never  r-gain  permit  war  profltecrs  to  sell  instruir.ents  of  death  aitd 
destruction  to  favored  nations. 

Why  should  anyone  make  a  profit  out  of  tlte  t'^ars.  the  blood,  and 
the  agony  of  nations  engaged  In  war?  Wliy  should  we  s.  11  army 
or  na\-]i-  planes  or  muniu(<ijs  or  armamen'.'^  to  nat.ons  with  whom 
we  may  ourselves  sometime  becom.e  involved  in  w.t? 

Le.  us  have  real  neulrality.  Let  us  keep  the  law  whi^h  mrke.s  it 
a  crmie  to  sell  arms,  munition^,  and  war  materials  to  btlhgerent 
nations.    Let  that  be  the  American  doctrine. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  United  Stales  will  not  repeat  the  mistake 
cf  1917.  We  have  learned  our  lessen.  W"  know  that  the  quarrels 
cf  Europe  are  not  our  quarrels,  that  the  life  of  one  American 
foldier  i.-  worth  moie  liian  ail  the  bicud  mouey  cf  munitions  makers 
the  v.'orld  over. 

What  we  need  most  cf  all  today  i-^  faith  in  our  institutions  and 
the  courage  to  ntair.taln  strict  neutrality.  Faith  and  courage.  We 
live  m  the  land  of  the  free.    Let  us  iee  to  it  liiat  we  stay  free. 

I  thank  vou. 


Aiiother   Instance   of   the    Admini.stration's 

l)u;3licity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFEMAN 

OK  M 10} new 

IN  THE  I!nu>'E  UF  KErKESEXTATIVES 

Tucsduy.  October  31.  1939 

Mr.  HOFTTMAN.  Mr.  Speiikrr.  the  President  and  his  Corn- 
Wallace  Stiretary  of  AcricuUm-e  may  think  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  n.;i  let  Ling  "thy  lelt  hand  know  what  thy  right 
hand  dcrth."  wh^  n  c:ralin,T  with  the  farmer;  but  the  farmers 
are  not  the  "hicks"  that  politicians  and  some  city  folks  think 
thim  to  be.  Bv  nature,  because  of  many  "trimmings."  they 
are  suspicious  cf  the  "city  slicker"  or  the  poliiician  who  comes 
bearing  gifts. 

When  Roc-^velt  first  b*^2an  to  play  Santa  Claus  they  won- 
dered v.hat  it  was  all  about.  Some  of  them  took  the  checks 
passed  c'lif.  which  represented  a  small  proportion  of  the 
money  winch  ihey  and  their  small-town  neighbors  con- 
tributed to  the  Federal  Government — after,  of  course,  the 
politicians  had  taken  a  rake-ofi— but  they  were  lookin:;  for 
someihing  rotten  in  Denmark  somewhere.  And  the  trade 
treaties  have  at  last  .<;hown  them  that  Roosevelt  and  his 
"brain  tru.sters"  are  more  interested  in  a  gccd-neiphbcr  policy 
v.hicli  n/.'y  lor  tiie  moment  v.'ork  to  the  advantac,c  of  the 
inrii;  ti-,,jij_^._^.  f,,;--.icn  matkt^,  but  which  will  in  the  end 
de.>!roy  the  industrialist^,'  home  market — the  farmers'  biiyins 
power. 

And  they  have  now  discovered  that  Roc'-evclt  is  aidin?  his 
friend  John  L  Lewis,  with  his  C.  I.  O.,  who  ai'e 

SKIMMl.N'G   THE   MILK 

Grandmother  poured  the  milk  in  shallow,  vide  p.ms,  put 
it  down  cellar  so  the  cream  might  rise  to  the  lop  and  be 
leadilj,  skiinmtd  off  for  the  making  cf  but.er.    A  iami  hand 


who  liked  milk  but  preferred  cream  would  slip  down  and 
with  a  saucer  skim  the  milk  and  drink  the  cream.  Grand- 
mother thought  he  was  getting  a  little  more  than  his  share 
as  well  as  upsetting  her  proi.ram  for  butter  making. 

Today  the  factory  -^'orker  is  demanding  and  receiving 
higher  wages  and  shorter  hours  while  the  farmer  who  feeds 
hini  has  been  seeing  his  prices  go  lower  and  his  hours  of 
work  remain  as  before.  The  factory  mian  demands  and  gets 
a  42-or-le.ss-hour  week,  a  30-ccnt-per-hour  minimum  wage. 
The  farmer  many  times  is  busy  from  sunup  to  sundown,  not 
5  but  6  d.-^ys  a  week,  and  Sundays  he  does  the  chores,  feeds 
and  milks  the  cows,  dairying  being  a  7-day-a-week  industry. 
Nor  is  Ins  return  30  cents  per  hour. 

Just  why  should  the  unions  lim.it  the  VN'orkcrs  in  industry 
to  members  of  their  organizations  and  by  an  increase  in 
wages  and  a  shortening  of  hours  raise  the  prices  on  every 
single  thing  the  farmer  must  buy,  without  a  corresponding 
incieasc  in  the  price  to  the  farmer  for  his  products?  When 
is  this  one-S'ded  skimming  of  milk  (the  cream  off  of  the 
national  inccm.et  in  favor  cf  the  factory  work.r,  to  the  dis- 
advaniage  of  the  farm.er,  going  to  end?  Not  until  farmers 
insist  that,  if  there  is  a  factory  jcb  open,  when  the  factory 
worker  is  not  satisfied  v.-iih  his  .1ob.  he  give  the  farmers  a 
chance  at  it.  and  that  they  receive  a  comparatively  fair  price 
for  their  work.  Not  until  the  Government  quits  backing  union 
1  acker eers  (a;s  distinguished  from  factory  v/orkers)  and  ends 
its  mcon.'istent  treatment  of  and  discrimination  against  the 
farmers. 

I  am  not  findm.g  fault  v.-ith  the  wa.ge  paid  the  factory 
werk-r.  but  the  wage  the  faj-mcr  receives  should  more  nearly 
match  it, 

Govcrnm.ent  checks  may  or  may  not  be  handed  out  in 
fu'.ure  years,  and  the  amount  nf  those  checks  is  always 
uncertain  and  their  di^trihition  subject  to  political  favoritism. 

CTiCe  de;-troyed.  the-  farmer's  market  is  gone  for  years. 
The  farmer's  home  market,  his  domestic  maiket,  has  always 
been  his  chief  reliance.  Upon  it  depends  his  day  to  day  and 
year  to  year  security.  Let  us  keep  the  home  market  for  the 
American  farmer. 

The  arf;um.ent  that  factory  workers  should  receive  a  hi.th 
v.age  in  order  that  they  may  buy  the  farmer's  products 
sounds  all  light  but.  if  there  is  anything  in  it,  'v\-e  might  just 
as  well  turn  it  around  ajid  say  that  by  giving  the  farmer  a 
fair  price  for  what  he  rai.ses  he  may  buy  what  the  factory 
worker  produces.  How  about  it?  Why  not  try  it?  Why  let 
the  union  man  take  all  of  the  "cream"? 

THE   FARMER    CLTS   IT   IN   THE   NECK   AGAIN 

This  administration  is  talking  about  a  reciprocal-trade 
treaty  with  Argentina  whereby  the  duty  is  to  be  reduced  on 
fann  products,  among  which  are  casein,  hnseed.  flaxseed, 
vegetable  oil,  oleo  oil,  tallow,  beef,  veal,  cheese,  turkey,  eggs. 
corn,  broomcorn,  grapes,  pears,  wools,  and  hides.  All  of  the 
above  are  produced  here  in  substantial  quantities,  perhaps  not 
in  your  particular  section  of  the  country,  but  somewhere  in 
the  United  States. 

Chile  seems  a  long  way  from  Michigan,  but  with  cheap 
Indian  labor  it  grows  beans,  wonderful  melons,  peaches,  and 
other  fruits  which  under  modern  refiigeration  reach  Ameri- 
can markets  by  the  shipload. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Social  Welfare  Com.mission 
of  Michigan  the  past  season  purchased  approximately  536.000 
one-hundred-pound  bags  of  beans,  the  Michigan  carry-over 
cf  beans  for  1939  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  500,000  such  bags. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  estimates  the  new  crop  fcr 
Michigan  to  be  4,205,000  bags,  ■while  for  the  past  10  years 
the  average  yearly  consumption,  seed  reQUirements,  and  so 
forth,  of  Michigan  is  estimated  at  about  3.700,000  bags,  which 
would  give  us  a  carry-over  cf  505,000  bags,  or  50.500,000 
pounds  of  beans  for  which  there  is  no  present  market. 

The  adminiiitration  has  in  mind  a  tiade  treaty  with  Chile 
which  will  permit  the  beans,  melons,  and  fruits  of  that  coun- 
try to  be  sold  in  the  farmer's  market  at  a  price  which  is  less 
than  his  cost  of  production. 
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Tt  is  all  vfry  w^^I]  for-  the  N^w  IVpI  to  eive  the  ffrmprs 
check--;  f-'T  ihi?.  that,  and  th  ■  O'hcr.  a-^d  no  doub;  thn^^e'  check-, 
are  wf  lcnni»\  but  if  in  the  end  :!  e  rnark^n  for  the  thint's  which 
c;ur  fanners  rai:-e  i.^  de.s;rov---d  by  products  biru'-ht  iii  from 
foreign  countries,  where  thev  ar^  produced  at  starvation 
wages,  is  not  the  ultimate  r-r.-ult  di-.a^ter  for  the  fanner? 


It   Is   Time   That   Con<2:rcss   Took   Eack   the   Many 
I'ovvers   Granted    to   the   President 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RAYMOND  S.  SPRINGER 

OK  IXDrANA 

IX  THE  HOU?E  OF  REPRFSKXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1930 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BLOCK  PAPERS 


Mr,  SPRINGFR,  Mr.  Speaker,  many  editorials  have  been 
written  upcn  the  subject  of  the  vast  power  wh'ch  has  been 
conferred  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  many 
of  our  people  are  expressing  their  condem,nat;i  n  o:  ihe  Con- 
pres  because  such  rreat  power  has  been  given  to  the 
Pv.y'd'T;;.  I  am  happy  to  express  m.y  fro 'd'^m  from  any 
part;c:pa-:cn  m  th:s  wild  orsy  of  givm^  the  Pr  \- ident  mo:e 
power.  I  h:  '.e  advocated  on  many  occasions  that  mjuh  oi 
the  power  Vxh.ch  the  n::ij  jri'.y  in  the  Cnivj- e.-.s  ha.s  vested  in 
the  Pres'dent  should  be  removed  and  taken  away  from  him. 
The  PC  Tie  of  our  Nation  are  the  rulers  in  this  Republic,  and 
may  u  ( ver  be  so. 

I  a.-k  uoinimous  consent  to  extend  my  rwn  remark,  m  the 
Anpend'x  of  the  Record  and  to  include  therein  a  vtr-ry  inter- 
esting fdir(  rial  v.-hich  appeared  m  tlie  Blvck  new.^^papers  of 
recent  date,  which  editorial  should  invite  the  careful  aitrn- 
ticn  of  every  M-^mber  of  the  Conpirc^.^  and  which  follows: 
[From -the  Biock   newspapers] 

rr    IS    TIME    THAT    CONGRFS.'^;     Trio 'C     t'.ACK     THF     M.ANY     POWLJ..S    CPANTTD 

TO    THE    PHESIDE>;T 

The  Utii'^ed  States  i.s  n  t  at  war.  We  are  at  peace  and.  if  the 
will  of  the  majciity  of  our  citizens  pf'Vd.ls,  we  v.i.1  rLUiaa  uc 
peace. 

Thl.s  bi'incr  .so.  we  cannot  I'^t  the  prcsenr  ror.flict  In  Europe, 
however  .-e'iou.s  u  may  become  to  us,  wholly  overshadow  our 
dooKstic  wv-lfiire.  We  faced  prave  problems  here  at  licine  before 
the  war  b' ga:i,  despite  the  war,  these  problems  remaio.  and  we 
must  deal   with  thern 

We  cannot  forget  the  need  for  Government  cocperation  with 
biisine.-,s  lor  the  sake  cf  recovt  ry.  We  caniKjt  fcrK"t  ine  con- 
Kt..nLly  increasing  national  debt  and  the  necessitv  for  Guvtrri- 
ment  economy  to  check  the  grow'h  of  the  Indebtednr-s  Wc  can- 
not forget  or.r  ruinous  ta.x  laws.  We  cannot  forget,  above  all.  tlie 
real  threat  to  our  democratic  fcim  of  government  created  by 
graiitlnq  mor.  and  more  power  to  the  E.vecutive,  esptCidiy  m 
times  I  f  .'^o-e.illtd  emer-jrncy. 

l-Yank    CTann.'tt.    prominent    newspaper    pubhs-hcr    and    chairman 
of  the  National  Conmiittee  to  Uphold  Ctmstitutional  Go-.emmen*^ 
recently   callett   to   the   attention   cf   the  M^-mbers  of   Con^res^   the 
Wide  die  .atonal   powers   now   iieid   by   the  President 

Of  particular  imp-rtance  are  the  powers  whereby  th-  P;v-id..nt. 
Without  consi;ii:ng  Congress,  may  censor  or  close  down  radio  .sta- 
tions, may  close  the  banks  and  stock  exchanges,  rnav  chanf,'e,  with  n 
limits,  the  g,  Id  content  of  the  dollar,  may  raise  or  lower  the  tanf!«, 
may  ccii:.roI  larmu's  crop.-,  and  may  do  numberle-s  thin:;s  v  huh 
sh.  uld,  in.  :.  d'.mccracy,  remaiu  In  the  hand.-,  oi  the  pecp.e'-;  rop- 
re<;en'atives 

Farther  Executive  powers,  for  example,  allow  the  Pre  i^'.' nt  *o 
resrut  tr.id.-  and  travel  with  for.Mgn  countries,  to  regulate  fr-r!  .^n 
cxrh.mg,-.  to  pxtend  or  withhold  money  or  -Aork  or  l..r;n  lel.^.f.'to 
rx  .-"'2  cr  detain  ships  under  certain  clrciim-tanrrs,  t.-  nq-jro  all 
Pilver  to  be  deliveii^d  to  the  mint,  to  sei.'e  m.anufactur'io:  p;u.t=5 
which  do  ".ct  <:ive  pTcedence  to  Governm.>.'nt  contra. -t:^  or  'which 
do  no'  manuhic  ure  arms  and  mAinitions  at  a  tair  price,  to  r.  qia.-i- 
tK>n  any  ve-.s.'l.  and  to  do  many  other  things  wholly  ci'  Is  ov,  n 
authority 

It  thfref.re  becomes  the  duty  of  Ccrifrrc^-p  to  review  fullv  all  of 
the  f^rants  of  power  it  has  made  to  the  PrcsKlent  heycnd  t'-'os"  n"lt- 
fully  granred  hini  by  the  Coi-istimti.m.  Dtmocriicv  is  threatened 
by  tjtah'arian  gcvernment  In  almo.^t  everv  cfaartc  r  of  'h?  w  rid 
t  >day;  r  r;  ■■(n--c.:iu  r.tly  all  the  mrrr  inp-^rtant  that  wr  ;-,  his 
rcur.try  a.  snre  ourselve.s  tliat  no  r,n^  man  pes.?,-:  .-v.iiklcn:  au- 
thority to  undermine  the  preciou.s  heritage  of  our  free  government 


The  .\rrps  P^Ti'inrcfo 
EXTi:XSI(;X  ov   KKMARKS 

HON.  ESTES  KEEAUVER 
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IX  Till:  HOUSE  Or"  l;i:^l:E^■i:XTATIVL: 
Tv?dau.  Oi'cb.r  31.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   \V    B     ?\VANEY 

Air.  KEFAU\'En,  !Jr.  Sp..ck'i-,  und^T  lea:'e  to  ex'erd  mv 
rem.arks  in  the  Rlcoi^d,  I  ui-  hide  thi^  iolL.wim:  lei'er  roteiv-.d 
by  me  from  Hon.  W.  B.  Swimey,  of  Cliattanoo-a.  T>  un.: 

CuAn  \.\u.  iuA,  Tk.nn.,  October  23    1"^  ,9 
Hon.  E.sTEo  Kkiau'.  Ell,  M.  C, 

Washivgtov .    D     C. 

Dear  E.-tfs:  I  am  in  rt.tiji'  of  y.nir  letter  of  recent  date  rc- 
que.mn;^  that  I  mve  \\.\i  :;.■.   ..pnnuii  m  r.'-avd  to  the  Einbar^-o  A*ct. 

A.-.  y<ni  ki..,v.  I  luae  bun  an  u.-.mU.ious  student  of  the  life  and 
te.iih::  j  '  1  Fht  ma.-,  Jefferson  lor  many  years  and  have  WTitteu  on 
that   snlije'.t    to  t-ome   extent. 

in  n.y  j.iCijnient.  ihcre  should  be  n -^  Ci'.nMr'n  about  the  poli'y 
of  the  United  States  .-.t  ihi,,  time,  anJ  to..-  tlu  L.nbargo  Act  should 
be  repeal e'.l. 

Tl.i'  I;..  .Hi  S-a-c-  i.-  m  :i  •.  ..\- y  cliTercnt  position  to  what  it  was 
m  1807  v.h.:i  the  i.r  t  t.iib.^r^  i  Ir.v,  was  enacted  during  JelTer.son's 
aclinniistratiLui.  I  !.,•■.  c  r»-.;.i  .m  .  count  of  thib  given  by  Claude 
G  B  .ver,  who  is  an  authority  on  this  pha.se  of  Jcriersau's  life 
and  teachings.  His  h\test  great  bock  being  Jeflcrsr^n  in  Power 
Also  the  volume  entitled  "The  Jel'crsonlan  System"  written  b" 
Edward  Channing.  which  treats  the  matter  fairiv  and  lm;)ar':allv 
as  well  as  other  authors  on  this  subject. 

To  be^Un  with,  at  the  time  of  Jelferson's  enujar-n  h^  had  to 
dial  with  bo-h  England  and  France,  both  of  which  great  nations 
w,  u:d  not  consider  the  United  Ht..'o^  as  having  reached  tn'> 
dm-nity  d  a  nati.ni  woitr.y  ,i  n('.,f  Both  treated  the  United 
States  with  contempt  and  disrecrarded  our  rights  upon  the  high 
seas.  ° 

Th-     h's*' -v    of   JefTer  ■-rn'«:    embarjro   shows    o- nr'.n.'-ively    that    it 
w  i     II    •  euo.rced  and  cculd  not  be  enforced,  and,  in  my  ludgmcnt 
th'    oesent  embargo  cannot  be  enforced 

The  L'n;teci  S'ates  is  r.ow  a  v.-o'-k!  p' w  r.  aid  U)-;;  Hy-  English 
aiui  I";..;ch  Governni'-n's  r.pus  :n  'he  sain.-  r,-t  ci  ideas  which 
^'''"•''  ^^','"-  d''VcVin,c:  m  ih..-  fDuinry,  and  the  n  Hex  action  has 
cms.  d  o.  th  h:\r  an  1  and  Franfp  to  become  more  democratic  Th" 
Americm  people,  in  my  Judguuiit.  are  m  entir.-  .s^•:n,■a  ;iv  wr:! 
EiiL;la;.d   and   Frain'e    it   this   tinir 

Nui  to  rtpe.tl  'he  En.baigo  Act  would  not  onlv  be  a  gross  n- 
ju--ice  tj  the  L.ni.ncrir.l  nit.n.ts  of  'his  N.iiion'but  wou'd  -h  v 
a  hrsrile  attitude  towoci  b«ith  E-.tjlaiid  and  train.'  'lu'  w,  u  d 
work  ro  the  benefit  cf  b:-th  Gvrinauy  and  Russ^ 

Inuependf'nt  ol  Uns  c  nsiueration  and  U,.-  hi.st..rv  ,,i  I^  isla;ii.ai 
of  thr,  charr.'tr.  n:  :n  .  opin.oo,  ;h.  Am. 'Mean  p-iipl  .,"^;ua''  i 
cf  politics,  iiave  c-n'id'nce  in  Hr.n  Cordf"!!  Hull,  S'Tretary  of 
S;ate.  and  his  Cv-iuluo;  of  the  Dep.irtnient  of  .State,  and  ii  left  u-  a 
vote,  would  upheld  him  in  hl.s  judt'-nent-  and  opinion  in  tins  r'.'^  .rd 

No  une  h.'S  tv  r  U-toT  expressod  the  v.ise.si  jjohcy  of  the  Govl-ru- 
ment  with  foie.-n  n.'itmns  than  Je.ff.rscn  m  his  first  inatirural 
ac!dr  'S.  wlien  !o    .'.ntl 

•■Peace,  c.  mm.'T'e.  i:x\c\  he  nest  frunu.sh.p  with  all  nair-ns,  and 
entc.ngling  alhaines  woh   n...ic.' 

1  repeal  the  ire.-v--.i  .nU..-<.'o  1  .w  would  be  'Ii.-  bes  s.if"£:;iard 
a/ao's-   .-u'r.ii-.'    o:t.     whir    ap^xar.-,   to    be   a   .-v-eond   V/.ili   War 

Witli  kindest  r.  rards.  I  am. 
Sincerely  v.jlu's, 

W      B      S-.VANET. 


Pending:  Nt'utralily  Lcj^i.slation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  NOAH  :L  mason 

<)!■  II  I.:. Mi  I.s 

IX  TIIIv  IIOUlsK  ()K  RITRKSKXTATIVES 

Tursd^y.  October  31.  1939 


WASHINGTON    NEWS    LETTIIR    RV    HON     NOAH    M     M  \'^ON     OP 

ILLIi\"r;r.s 


Mr.  MASON.     Mr.  Sptakor.  luvVr  ir^ve  to  in.-ort  my  otrn 
remarkii  in  the  Recjud,  I  include  my  Wa.shington  now^  letter 
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\Kh:ch  appe..'-^-  in  the  newspaper?  c 
sirna]  Dr'r:  ;    ,:   Idmcis  this  we-k 


Tvr::f:h  Congres- 


1:  n.-s 
l."l  "*-.i 
.n    the 


;  ,.o..v 
d    raw 


jUv:nNL.NT    FACTS    C)T    THE    MVTF.ALITT    OrXSTlCN 

D.  yru  knc.w  that  under  the  presK-nt  so-c.^lhd  neutr.<i5^TT  --x 
T-  r-r<idert  ha?  wtde  discretionarr  powers  over  corr.rr\erc.i,\ 
en.  -s  m  tin.'.-  c;  war  th:,:  he  ma\  set  anv  t.me  limit  he  n.  v 
aesa-e  to  set-^0  .-avs  6  rr-:rths.  1  year,  or  mcie?  Th-  new  neu- 
ULlity  bk.l  rfinrvts  t;.f  residents  powers  in  conr'vt:  -  w-Ja 
commercial  credKs  and  contains  a  provision  for  "oiah  cr  -.'it'harrel 
head  "  This  :s  a  creat  improvement  over  the  present  .o-ca'lcd 
nfu.rahty  .av  ;.:.cj  will  go  a  Ions  way  toward  keepar-;  the  United 
Starrs  from  bee  mlng  involved  m  th?  war 

Do  ycu  know  that  under  the  prt-sem  so-called  r.r.,:r..:;  y  h.w 
the  Pres.dent  has  the  sole  power  to  declare  Mhcn  .>  .--ate  oi  w.r 
exi-stil'  He  h.-.s  net  so  declared  in  the  case  of  the  wa:  ;n  c'  ■  ' 
yet  every  school  ch  Id  in  .^.renca  knows  that  a  stat/  r:  r>'^- 
exists  m  Ch.na  Unoer  the  new  neutraliTv  bill  ether  r...  Pres  - 
dent  or  the  Congress  may  declare  that  a  state  cf  war  tx..-t--  Tlin-; 
makes  cert.ain  that  when  the  President  friL?  tv^  &  t  ...- 
In  connection  with  the  war  m  China,  the  Cci.  :r-.s.~  Va"  . 
act.  Tills  is  a  step  toward  petting  the  w  .r  i.>ower  l-i«<k 
hands  cf  Ccngress.  where  it  belongs 

Do  JTU  know  that  England  and  Fraiic-  l.ve  betwct-  -h--^ 
$8  000  000.000  en  deposit  m  this  ccuntrv  -..:..•.  ^n  aside  1  r  liie 
purchas^e  of  :^e,-C'-ci  war  supph,^,.  nn^.vy  r..-;',  ru..:erial£  and  a:r- 
plai:es'  A.  .^■.  S^  a.-.,  oo;..;.*- m  j,;  -..n..-  w^-.:  s---,  .c;  ;-,  rold  r-"d 
*3.CO0.000  0O0  js  ir.  ei..r.wr^-  ..nd  in\est:nen:?  -.h.-ii  -:.r.  ^ 
converted  into  ca.h  T...-  w.::  b„v  :.  ir:  rf  i^.r-nrn-s 
materials  -^  ■    ■  ■■  t 

Do  ycu  knew  that  n.r.st  ct  the  le::e:s  :h..t  have  been  .=;cnt  to 
Ccn^rressmen  concerning  the  neutralitv  p- 'blem  mdirate  that  the 
writer;  think  that  the  Fresirhr.t  is  ir->:ng  tc  repeal  the  present 
neutrality  law?  No  s-,.ch  prrp.  ,.;  l.a.s  eornc  before  the  Concre.ss. 
Actual!-.  th»-  proposal  now  before  Ccnere.-^.s  is  to  am.end"  the 
present  n.  u:r.-,!.-y  law.  by  removing  the  dnscretionary  pt-wtrs 
given  to  the  President  in  1937  by  a"  rubber-stamp  Concrt'ss  tj 
establish  a  cash-and-cany  program;  and  to  p-'^ven.t  cur  -h.-.  s 
and  citirens  from  going  into  the  war  i;one  This  shotild  rc-cr.  e 
the   llkehhcod  of   cur   becoming    mv-^hec.    .n   the    war 

Eto  ycu  know  that  all  kinds  c.  w.,r  -ni  pi  rs  «  xct  n*  -..rr.-- 
amnjuniilon.  can  be.  and  are  being,  f^hipp-  a  tr  tl-.c  warr.n^-  na 
under  our  present  s:^-called  reutr.ilitv  l.o.-  "  Tle-r  include 
scrap  :ron  oil.  chemicals  nuuhiue  •  i  -.viih  vh.rr  'o  make  ■ 
alcohol,  cotton,  and  r  huiose  -imi  which  to  n-^^Le  aniinv.n. 
Do  YCU  know  that  all  ihes-.  r:-^  n~  :^..z  materials  r.re  crntra 
cf  wrxr.  subject  tc  st.^ure,  .r  to  be  sunk,  and  tl.e\  arc  bi-'nc 
slr.nped  -.o^av  In  A:r.er.r..n  t'.ipe;  right  into  the  war  rone  where 
suln...;;nf  arc  arT;\c:'  D,  y.u  knrw  that  arms  p.".d  ammuniti.an 
amsunud  tc  cnly  13  perc' r.t  :f  'he  total  war  shi-m^n's  m  the 
W  r  dL  \V.u-.  and  thut  m  the  present  war  i.-ms  and  ammunnion 
w-  ulvl  n^t  am  unt  to  ovt  r  0  ;-.  rcent  cf  the  total  war  orders,  even 
if  the  ar-->  embar^ro  ;s  liftec"  Tliese  are  facts  that  shed  lirht 
upon  ti.f  neutrahty  debate 

Do  >vu  kno'.v  that  ■  ur  crca'iSt  dan'.:er  of  becoming  inv^h-ed 
in  the  war  Lomes  Ircm  the  prt  v.hent  but  false  idea  that  th:*; 
NaiK.n  must  eventually  ei  *.  r  tie  war^  Three  out  of  everv  four 
P'  n  :  .s  ,':-.  tho  s-rf-t  sav,  AV'  w.ll  Ve  in  the  w:  r  within  6  month'=  " 
•Wr  V,::  be  ;n  it  bofrre  it  is  .ver"  -j:  i:  h.sts  In.e  enouch,  we 
wil;  be  draat'ed  in  "  Such  st^-emt-nts  express  a  defeatist  attitude. 
Til- v  expre^.-  a  'what  is  the  u>e  '  attitudr  a  fa'alistic  attitude, 
Hov. e-rer.  every  Mem'oer  of  C-<^ni.ress  has  l  efinltely  made  up  his 
mina  tnat  we  can  and  will  sta\  cut.  We  are  nrtg'^ms  to  make 
the  mistake  we  made  20  years  a^o.  "A  bur. it  child  dreads  the 
fire." 


and 
ir:";6 


n. 
id 


rorebodini 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  U.  S.  GUYER 

or   KANSAS 

IX  THE   HOUSE  OE  R  E  PRES  EXT  ATI  VES 
Tuesday.  October  31,  1939 


POEM    BY    MABEL    FREER    LO\'TniIDGE 


Mr.  GUYER  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave,  by 
unanimous  consent,  to  extend  m.y  remarks  in  the  Record  to 
include  a  quotation  from  the  Miami  Republican  (Paola, 
Kans. )  I  insert  the  following  poem  written  by  Mabel  Freer 
LoveridRe,  which  is  aprcix^s  to  the  present  discussion  of  neu- 
trality and  the  determination  of  the  people  of  cur  country  to 
keep  out  of  a  European  wan 
LXXX  V— App 4 1 


rrra.rionrNi". 
T^  •:  ■  I  am  roc.kinc  you   rv  srn. 

A.nd   singmc  lull.qbies 
Someone  is  planning  stouter  planes 

Fc  D'"p"h   T"  r.dr  t''.f  sh  es 
^i^"h:l■    !  r;:n  drfs^n.r  voi.    n  \    s-  n. 

In  littiC  bovish  .-'..  's 
Someone  is  makin-   unu. i-nrs 

An.1  iiur.i..r  s.;.o..rr   rx.ts 

Wh.lf    ■rrr.    :.re   chas.n.-   hutitrflics 

An.  a   the   tr.nr.  .i-d   crrss. 
Someone  is  tesi.nc  rhfmicals 

Tc  mr-ke  a  deadlier  r.is. 
And   vh-f   vru   eat    yrur   simple  fara. 

Pein.'ips  the  v  ar  Irrds  fit 
To  Stan  a.rrun  ihe  buch    nct-es 

That  cnly  ciill   the  "fit 

While  I  wou.ld  build  a  splendid  nran 

So  f.nc  and  sirvn^.    my  .son. 
Son--erne    -.n  secrt  i.  t:;-s  to  make 

A  n.r*ner-rrschinc  cun — 
A  gun  ih..t  on  some  dist,ant  day, 

When  c-un>-   rt   b.^-tie  re'.:. 
May  h'~5\;    :u'.'   w.:;-  a  iriurn  star 

A^nd  ncii  in  my  s^^v*!. 

—  Afube;  F-icr  Lozy^-.dcc- 


Neutrality  and  the  Shanley  Resolution 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

cr 

HON.  COMPTON  I.  WHITE 

OF    IDAHO 

IX  TI--.K  liOUiE  OE  KErRESEXTATIVES 
Twsdcy.  Oorcbt-  31.  1939 


TEUEGRAIJ    BY    HON.    COAIPTON    I.    WHTTE.    CF    ID.\nO 


Mr.  WHTTE  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  my  corioagiios  may 
have  an  expression  of  my  vit  ws  on  neutrality  and  the  pend- 
ing resoluucn.  I  insert  herewith  a  copy  of  t'ekgram  to  four 
cf  m.y  constituents  ii:i  Idaho: 

Washington,  D.  C.  Octol-cr  31.  193^ 

PK.FD    L     Vox. 
OwrN"   T     &TR.\TTON, 

T    J    Steoud, 
VV    C    Smh-h, 

S^.'^uTi,  Idaho 

Thanks  for  ycur  ttlccr.am  I  f^rmlv  .idhere  to  principles  of  rcu- 
tralny  on  which  tins  Cs'Untry  was  lor.nded  as  laid  di  *n  by  Vvash- 
intr- on  and  JefTer^n  I  am  In  close  act^-ird  and  s\-mpathv  wTth 
iniaN  ri  President  Wdson  .^ovocat.^  .strict  neutraii'y  nrw  and 
a.sarm.iment  ail  naiions  wuth  creation  of  Supreme  InU  rnational 
Ccmnn-sun  with  p:5hce  power  to  enforce  peace  and  fa.r  deallnji 
by  ail  a.  vcriunc.uts.  * 

CoMPTO^  I    Wur-F..  M.  C. 


Comparative  Print  of  Neutrality  Bills 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

or  rOLOPADO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 

Monday.  October  30.  1939 

Mr.  LEWIS  cf  Colorado.  Mr.  Sp<?aker.  I  desire  to  rpnew  my 
unanimous  consent  request  that  a  comparaiive  print  show- 
ing the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  which  i.s  still  the  law,  with 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  as  it  passed  the  House  amcndinR 
that  act.  and  the  joint  resolution  as  it  pa.ssed  the  Senate  on 
Fiiday  last  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  parallel  columns,  three 
columns  on  the  page,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  m;'t:'  r  referred  to  is  here  printed  in  full  as  fo'.lows: 

Comparative    Print    of    thf    Nft'trality    Act 

7-1,,,  p'-.'^e-i!   lau-  npprcn-cd   May  1.   10'',7  A/    pa^srd    .";<■    Uni.^c.   Junr    T) .    UH'J 

[Public  n.Mlutior^.     N.)   27— 75th  Congress —  [H.  J.  Re-    306     76'h  Conm-es.s-~-ls:  SebSiLui) 
1-t  Session  I 

Jo:n"t  Resolution  Nn-TRALiTY  RrsoLUTiON  or   1939 

To     fmrrid     tlif     joint     resolv.t'nn     entitled  V/her.  us   tlv-   p'jl-cy   of   the    United   States   In 

"Joiir       r-'.-M  Ui'ion       prijvidir.i?       for       the  inri  ii^n    w;ir>    not   affecting    the    defer.'-.'    of 

prohib.'i   n      of       tlie      export       of      arms,  t!u'   Ui.ited  States  is  a  policy  of  netrrality 

auiniuuit :on.      and      m^.p!   ni'-nts      of      war  in    accorda:;rr    uiin    the    nilt-    of    :!',ti:na- 

t.i    'oe!l!:-'erent    mn.trif.,.     th  ■    prohibition  tional  law;    and 

of     thr     '^r,ii:.-portation     of     arms,     ammti-  Wh.'reas;    the    United    States    .'Stands    for    re- 

nition.       a;.(i       implements      of       v.ar       by  statnii^    and    strens^thennut    the    riLthts    of 

vessfl-    r)f    Uic    United    States    for    the    n.-e  neutrals    at    the    earliest    practieatl"    time; 

of     b(  lli.:f  k:;'     --.i-e^;      for     the     remstra-  and 

tiiiii     and     iicer..-inLt     of    persons    engatted  Wh' r;  as     it     seems     advisabb',     tint,!     thee 

in     th'^     bn  me  s     of     manufacturing,     ex-  ritthts  can  be  re-tated.  to  rimimi-h  ^h"  r.~k 

fXiriinL;     rr    importm.^    arms,    ammuniti  m.  of    thi>    Nation    be  omnv^    involved    in    i<<v- 

cr     impltmenis     of     war;     and     restricting;  eign    wars    by    rt^- tricting    the    exercise    of 

travel   by   American  citizens  on  bellitterent  certain     r.eutral     rigata     of     our     t'l'i/ens: 

si  in-    durintt    war."    approved    August    31,  Theref(jre  bo  it 
K.35,   as  ann  nch  d 


Rf^olvtd  b:/  the  Sr-iatr  and  Ho;.'.9e  of  Rrp- 
resentatnrs  of  thr  Uv:trd  States  of  America 
in   Congress  assem!)led. 

That  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
res<;krion  piovidmg  for  the  prohibition  of 
the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
men  .s  f  war  to  belligerent  countries;  the 
prolnbition  of  the  transportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  by  ves- 
sels of  the  United  States  for  the  use  of  bel- 
ligerent states;  for  the  registration  and 
licensing  of  persons  engaged  in  the  business 
of  nianufacfuring,  exporting,  or  importing 
arms,  ammunition,  or  impiements  of  war; 
and  restrietmg  travel  by  American  citizrns 
on  belliL'erent  ships  during  war,"  approved 
AuHust  31,  1935.  as  amended,  is  amcii.ded  to 
read  as  follows; 

"export     of     ASMS.     AMMUNITION,     AND     IMPLE- 
MENTS   OF    WAR 

"S-(TioN  1  lai  Whenever  the  President 
shall  tind  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
betweern  or  among,  two  or  more  foreign 
sta'es,  fhe  President  sliall  proclaim  such  fact, 
and  i".  snail  thtieatter  be  unlawful  to  export, 
or  attempt  tv-  export,  or  cause  to  be  exported, 
arms,  animuinticn.  or  im.plem.ents  of  war 
from  atiy  phu^e  m  the  United  States  to  any 
belligerent  stat;'  named  m  such  proclamation, 
or  to  any  neutral  s*a'e  for  transshijnnent  to, 
or  for  the  use  of,  any  such  belligerent  state. 


"(bi  The  President  rhall,  from  t  m>e  to 
time,  tav  proclamation,  extend  such  embargo 
upon  the  export  rf  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  to  other  states  as  and 
when  they  may  become  involved  in  such 
war 


"(c)  Wlienever  the  President  shall  find 
that  a  state  f)f  civil  strife  exists  in  a  forentn 
state  and  that  such  civil  strife  is  cf  a  magni- 
tude or  is  being  conducted  under  such  con- 
ditions that  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States 
to  such  foreign  state  would  threaten  or  en- 
danger the  peace  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  sh.dl  proclaim  such  fact,  and  It 
shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  to  export,  or 
atttmpt  to  export,  or  cause  to  be  export.-d, 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war 
from  any  place  m  the  Uiuted  States  to  such 
foreign  state,  or  to  any  neutral  state  for 
trans--hipment  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  such 
foreign  state. 

"(d)  The  President  shall,  from  time  to 
time  by  proclamation,  definitely  enumerate 
the  arms,  ammunltlim,  and  Implemients  of 
^var.  the  export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this 
section.  The  arms,  am.munition,  aiid  imple- 
ments of  war  so  enumerated  shall  include 
those  en.umerated  in  the  President's  procla- 
mation num.bered  2163.  of  April  10.  1936.  but 
shall  not  include  raw  materials  or  any  other 
articles  or  materials  not  of  the  same  general 
character  as  those  cnunu  rated  m  tiie  said 
proclaa.ation,  and  lu  the  Cjuvention  for  the 


R''s.>h-ed  bv  ^he  Senate  and  II  msr  of  Rep- 
re^enratne<;  nf  the  I'n  ted  States  of  Ainenca 
in  Co-tg^e-s  assenibled, 


PROCLAMATION     OF     A     STATF     OF     WAR     BFTSVEFN 
FOREIGN    STATES 

Section  1.  lai  Tluit  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent or  Congress  by  concurrent  re-oliition 
shall  find  that  thf  re  exists  a  state  of  war 
l^e'ween  f(5!-eign  states,  and  that  it  i.-  nece.-,- 
sary  to  promote  tlv-  security  or  pre-er\e  the 
pf  ace  of  the  United  Stales  or  to  protect  the 
liv:-;  o:  citi7-n.-,  of  the  United  Sni'e-,  tlv 
Pre.-ident  -hall  is.-ue  a  proclamation  namm.t 
the  states  involved;  and  he  -hall,  from  r;m, 
to  time,  by  pr. 'c'.am  itujn  name  other  states 
as  and  when  they  may  become  involved  in 
the  war. 

(bi  Whenev- r  tl-e  condition-  wliich  have 
caused  the  President  to  i  .sue  any  proclama- 
tion under  the  authority  of  *hi-  .--iction  have 
ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  the  same. 


Sec  2  Whenever  th<'  Prt  siden*  shall  have 
issued  a  proclamation  under  the  authority 
of  section  1  lai  it  shall  thereat ter  be  unlaw- 
ful to  export,  or  attempt  to  export,  or  cause 
to  be  exported,  arms  or  ammunititin  from 
any  place  m  the  United  States  to  any  bellig- 
erent states  named  in  such  proclamation. 


i4<;  passed  the  Senate.  October 
H.  J.   Re-    30(J      76th   Congress 


?7,  rn9 
!d   Se-sionl 


Neutrality  Substitute  of  1939 


/?'•>;, ,/jerf  bv  the  Senate  and  Hoif^r  of  Rrp. 
re-entatn-es  of  the  United  States  of  Anitrica 
I'L  C\>ngress  assembled. 


proclamation     of     a     state     of     war     BETWEElf 
FOREIGN    STATES 

Section  1,  (atTliat  whenever  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  Congress  by  concurrent  resolu- 
tion, shall  tind  that  there  exists  a  state  of  war 
between  foreign  states,  and  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  promote  the  security  or  pie-erve  the 
peace  of  the  United  S'ates  or  t<i  proteet  the 
live-  of  ci'izens  of  the  United  Si.ites.  the 
Pr(>sident  shall  issue  a  proclamaiion  naming 
the  states  involved,  and  he  .-hall  Irom  liir.e 
to  time,  by  proclamation  n.ime  otlier  -late-  a.s 
and  when  they  may  become  involved  m  the 
war 

(bi  Whenever  tlie  -ta'e  of  war  which  -hall 
hai.!'  eaiised  the  Pre-ideii'  to  is-ue  any  proc- 
lamation under  the  luithnrity  of  this  section 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist  wi'h  re-pect  to 
any  -ta'e  named  m  such  proel  miatioii.  he 
shah  rev'ke  such  pioclamation  with  respect 
to  such  state. 
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Present  neutrality  laio — Continued 
Eup'^rvii  ion    of    the    International    Trade    In 
Arms   and   Amm.unition   and    in   Impletnents 
of  War.  s.gned  at  Geneva  June  17,  1925. 

"(e)  Whoever,  in  violation  cf  any  of  the 
pri'Vi  loms  of  this  act.  shall  r::port.  or  at- 
fmir,  to  export,  or  cau.se  to  be  exported, 
arms,  ammumtion.  or  iti.plenK  nts  of  war 
fiom  the  Uni-ed  States  shall  be  fined  not 
hK^ie  than  $10  000.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  fcoili.  and  the  property, 
ve.s.-ei.  tr  vfhiclc  coiit-mmg  the  same  shall 
be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  sections  l 
to  8.  inclusive,  title  6  chapter  30,  of  the  act 
appro-.ed  Jui^.e  15.  1917  (40  Stat  223  225; 
U     S     C,    1934    ed  ,    title    22.    sees.    238-24o). 

"(f)  In  the  case  of  the  forfeiiure  of  any 
arm-  ammunition,  or  Implcmen's  of  war  by 
rea-on  of  a  violation  of  this  act.  no  public  or 
private  sale  shall  be  reriuircd;  but  such  arms, 
amn  unition.  or  implements  of  war  shall  be 
delivered  to  the  Secretary  of  War  f.T  such 
use  or  disposal  thereof  as  shall  be  approved 
by  the  President  cf  the  United  Stales. 

"(a)  Whenever,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
Pre  -dent,  the  conditions  which  have  caus-^d 
liim  to  issU'--  aiiy  proclamation  under  the 
RUth^ritv  of  this  •a.-ciion  havt»  cea.sfd  to  exist, 
he  sliall  revoke  tlie  same,  and  the  provisions 
of  this  Mrti(jn  shall  thereupoioCf ase  to  apply 
witl.  r(sp<-cT  to  the  state  or  s'a'es  namt  d  in 
such  proi  lamatlon.  except  with  respect  to 
offen.ses  committed,  or  forfeitures  incurred, 
piiur   to  such  revocation. 


FM-oiiT  OF  OTHFR   ARTICI  F 

'St 
h:,v.  ; 
thorn v 


le 


•  t 


^^•^  MATFr.iAi.s 

(a)  w:-.enever  tlv  P.i  'ident  shall 
d  a  jH-'  ri.tiiie  loll  u'.ci.r  the  au- 
sectlon   1   of  th!-;  act  and  he  .hail 


:h. 


I- 


1 


cmg    of    rcstric- 


fmd    th, 

t;...  s>o[_,.--,.;;T  ,f  cer'am  articles  or 
in  adol.tion  to  a.-ms.  ammun.tion. 
:  me  .'s  of  v.ar  from  the  United 
.  'oelliiarenit  .-lat.^-.  or  to  a  state 
evil  s'riic  exist.-  |c  necessary  to 
'he  sec'irry  or  jireserve  the  peace 
protect  the  lives 


thereaftt  r 
ticn-  on. 
m^'t'^ri  lis 
ai.tl  linn: 
St.,t.  -  t,, 
who:  el  n 
I.r(  i-i,  t> 

cf  the  Ur.ited  Stutes  or 
cf  cit./f  ns  of  the  United  St.Ues,  he  shall 
Eo  proclaim,  and  it  shall  thereafter  be  ttn- 
lav.-ful.  except  und^r  ."^uch  limitations  and 
exceptions  as  the  President  may  prescribe 
as  to  lakes,  rivers  and  Inland  waiters  bor- 
dering on  the  United  States,  and  as  to  trans- 
portation on  cr  over  land«;  bordering  on  the 
United  States,  for  any  American  vessel  to 
carry  such  articles  rr  materials  to  any  bel- 
ligerent state,  or  to  any  state  wherein  civil 
strife  exists,  named  in  such  proclanration 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  1  of 
this  act.  or  to  any  neutral  state  for  trans- 
shipment to,  or  for  the  use  of.  any  such  bel- 
ligerent state  or  any  such  state  where. n  civil 
strife  exists.  The  President  shall  by  procla- 
mation from  time  to  time  definitely  enu- 
merate the  articles  and  materials  which  It 
shall  be  unlawful  for  American  vessels  to 
so  tran-port. 

"(b)  Whenever  the  Prc'^id-nt  shall  have 
ls-u<^d  a  proclamation  under  the  authority  cf 
section  1  of  this  act  and  he  shall  thereafter 
find  that  th"  placing  of  re.-trictions  on  the 
export  of  articles  or  materials  from  the 
United  States  to  belligerent  r,tatrs,  or  to  a 
etate  wheiein  civil  strife  exibts.  is  necessary 


Bill  as  passed  the  House — Continued 


TRANSFEB    OF    TITLE 

Sfc.    4.    (6)    Whenever   the   President   shall 
hii^e    issued    a    proclamation    under    the    au- 
thority of  section  1   (a)   it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful,    except    in    accordance    with    such 
ru!'"'^  '^.n^  regulations  as  the  Presidciat  shall 
nna  scribe,  to  export  or  transport,  cr  attempt 
to   export    or    transport,    cr   cause   to    be    ex- 
ported or  tr.insported,  from  the  United  States 
d.rcctly  or  indirectly  to  any  state  named  m 
the   prcclam.ation.    any   articles   cr   matmals 
until    all    right,    title,    and    interest    therein 
shall  have  been  transfer^-ed  to  som'c  foreign 
government,  agency,  institution,  association, 
partnership,    corporation,    or    nation.'^l.     The 
shipner    of    such    articles    or    materials    shall 
b"  required  to  file  with  the  collector  of  the 
port    from   which  they  a'-e  to  be  exported   a 
declaration   under  oath   that   there  exists   in 
citizens  of  the  United  States  no  right,  title, 
or  interest  in  such  articles  or  materials,  and 
to   comply   with   such   rules   and   regulations 
as  shall  he  promulgated  from  time   to  time 
by   the   President.     Any   such   declaration  so 
filed   shall   be   a   conclusive   estoppel   against 
any    claim    of    any    citizen    of    the    United 
Sta'^es    of    right,    title,    or    interest    in    such 
articles     or     materials.     Insurance     written 
by      underwriters      on      such      articles      or 
materials   shall    not    be   deemed    an    Ameri- 
can    interest     therein,     and     no     insurance 
policy   Issued   on  such   articles  or  materials, 
and    no    loss    Incurred    therf^under,    shall    be 
mad"  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  forward  by 
the  Governmetit  of  the  United  Staves.     Tlie 
jirovislons  of  thi=  subsection  shall  not  apply 
to  trade  on  or  over  lands,  lakes,  rivers,  and 
inland     waters     bordering     on     the     United 
States. 


Bill  as  passed  the  SevxLte — Continued 


COMMEECE     WITH     STATES     ENGAGm     IW     ARBitKD 
CONFLICT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  --hall 
have  Issued  a  proclamation  under  the  author- 
ity of  section  1  (a)  it  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  American  vessel  tc  carry 
any  passengers  or  any  articles  or  materials 
to  any  state  named  in  such  proclamation. 

(b)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  la)  of  this  section  or 
of  any  regulations  issued  thereunder  shall, 
upon  conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more 
than  $50,090  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both.  Should  the  viola- 
tion be  by  a  corporation,  organization,  or 
as-sociation,  each  ofQcer  or  director  thereof 
participating  in  the  violation  shall  be  liable 
to  the  penalty  herein  prescribed. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  is- 
sued a  proclamation  under  the  authority  of 
section  1   (a)   It  shall  thereafter  be  unla^-ful 
to  export  or  transport,  or  attempt  to  export 
cr  transport,  or  cause  to  be  exported  or  trar.s- 
portc^d,  from  the  United  States  to  any  state 
named    in    such    proclamation,    any    articles 
or  m.aterials   (except  copyrighted  articles  or 
materials)   until  all  right",  title,  and  interest 
therein  shall  have  been  transferred  to  some 
foreign  government,  agency,  institution,  asso- 
ciation, partnership,  corporation,  or  national. 
(Issuance  of  a  bill  of  lading  under  which  title 
to  the  goods  shipped  passes  to  the  purchaser 
unconditionally  upon  delivery  of  the  goods  to 
carrier,    shall    constitute    a    transfer    of    all 
right,  title,  and  interest  therein  within  the 
meaning  of  this  subsection.)     The  shipper  of 
such   articles  or  materials  shall  be  required 
to  file  with  the  collector  of  the  port  from  or 
through    which    they   are   to    be   exported    a 
declaration  under  oath  that  he  has  complied 
with    the    requirements    of    this    subsection 
with  respect  to  transfer  of  right,  title,  and 
interest   in   such   articles   or   materials,   and 
that   he    will    comply   with    such    rules    and 
regulations    as    shall    be    promulgated    from 
time  to  time.     Any  such  declaration  so  filed 
shall   be   a   conclusive   estoppel   against    any 
claim   of   any   citizen   of   the   United    States 
having    knowledge   of   such    shipment    or    of 
such   declaration   of   right,   title,   cr   interest 
in    such   articles   or   materials.     No   loss   in- 
curred by  any  such  citizen  (1)   in  connection 
with  the  sale  or  transfer  cf  right,  title,  and 
interest  m  any  such  articles  or  materials  or 
(2)    in   connection   with   the   exportation   or 
transportaiiou     of     any     such     copyrighted 
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:i  rit:i:f^  ',r  U)  protcrt  the  !u-  ;-  uv 


Present  riputraHty  laic — Continued 
to  pr;  n^'''(> 
ol'  tlie  Unit 

commerce  ul  t  it. /ens  (J  the  Unitrd  Stages,  he 
Fh.a'l  -o  prfv'U;;m.  and  it  shall  thereafer  be 
uniav.fnl.  ex':  [it  u-dt  >•  '-uch  limitatior.p  ar.:i 
f  xc"  p'l' 'IIS  as  he  Pr'':d"nt  niav  prescribe  a.s 
To  lakfs  r".er-,  and  nnand  waters  bcrc'ei-m^r 
c;n  the  Ui.i'd  :J:at,':;,  and  as  to  tran^pc;-' ..- 
ti.ni  on  cr  f>ver  I.md  ixjrdering  on  the  Unit-  d 
t^ta'e-.  *fj  evpor'  rr  transport,  or  a-tenipt  t.i 
exp'  rt  or  transport,  or  cause  to  be  exp'  rtrd 
or  rra.iisporttd,  tiom  the  United  States  to  i'uy 
hellMerent  s^ate.  cr  to  any  btatc  wherein,  ci-  .1 
str;;-'  exists,  nanied  in  such  proclan-iation 
i~-u-;d  under  tlie  authority  of  section  1  of 
this  act.  CT  to  any  neutral  state  for  tra'.i.-- 
.sh'i):nent  to.  cr  for  the  u.se  of,  any  .-uc!i 
bellii^erent  state  or  any  such  sta'e  whcr;"n 
civil  strife  exists,  any  articles  or  materials 
whatever  ur.til  all  risht.  title,  and  nUeres*^ 
Thei.nn  sh.all  hive  been  rransfc-rred  to  sai'ie 
f. ir.arn  government,  a;^ency.  institution,  a-- 
socati  n.  partnership,  corporation,  or  na- 
tion..!'. The  =hippcr  of  such  articles  '  r  mate- 
rial -  h.dl  he  recjuired  to  file  witji  the 
collector  of  the  p';rt  from  which  th.y  are  *o 
be  <  .\poTted  a  dec'ara'ion  under  Math  that 
th.tr-a  exists  in  citizen.;  of  the  United  States 
r.o  risht.  title,  or  mtere:,:  m  ,-uch  articles 
or  maiterials,  and  to  comply  with  such  rules 
an.d  re:,iilati,  ns  as  sh.all  be  promulgated  from 
ti;n.^  '()  tirne  bv  the  President,  Anv  su^h 
d  ca-ation  so  filed  shall  bo  a  c.;ncli;.-ive 
e--  ppd  a^iun-^t  any  claim  cf  any  citizen  ff 
the  United  Srat.-s  of  right,  title,' or  intere:-t 
In  such  artic!(>s  or  materials  Insurance 
written  by  underwriters  on  any  articK-s  or 
materials  the  export  cf  which  is  prohibued 
bv  thi:^  act,  or  on  articles  or  materials  ear- 
ned t;y  an  American  ve.ssel  in  violation  of 
pubsection  lai  of  this  section,  shall  not  be 
d-^craed  an  American  interest  therein,  and  n.o 
inNiinnce  p.ilicy  issued  on  such  artic!'\s  or 
ma-'-'-ia-  and  no  los.s  incurred  thoreund-^r 
or  by  '!:•'  (.wn-T  of  the  ves.sel  carrying  th<-> 
.s.inie  <lia.l  be  made  a  basis  of  any  claim  pi,t 
fo'-.v.i.'d  by  tile  Government  of  the  United 
Stales. 

"(c)  The  President  shall  from  time  to 
time  by  proclamation  extend  such  re>tric- 
tions  as  are  imposed  under  the  authority 
of  this  section  to  other  states  as  and  when 
thev  may  be  declared  to  become  belligerent 
state.-,  under  proclamations  issued  under  the 
autlioriiy  of  section  1  of  ihis  act. 

"fdi  The  President  may  from  time  to  time 
change,  modify,  or  revoke  in  whole  cr  m 
part  any  proclamations  is.-^ued  by  liim  under 
the  authority  of  this  section. 

"(e)  Except  with  respect  to  offenses  com- 
mitted, or  lorfeitures  incurred,  prior  to  May 
1.  19.39,  this  .section  and  all  proclamations 
Issued  thereunder  shall  not  be  eflective  after 
May  1,  1939. 

(The  above  section  expired  May  1,  1939) 


"(d)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have 
revoked  anv  such  proclamation  issued  un.der 
the  authority  of  section  1  of  this  act.  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  regula- 
tion -  i.^.'-ued  by  the  President  hereunder  shall 
theri'upon  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  the 
state  or  st.ttes  named  in  such  proclamation, 
except  With  respect  to  oflfenses  committed 
prior  to  -^uch  revocation. 

(See  Section  3  (d)  present  law.) 


Bill  as  pa-'Scd  [lie  House — Con'mucd 


(e)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  re- 
voked any  proclamation  i.ssued  ur.di.r  tlie 
authority  of  section  1  (a),  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  of  any  regulations  issued  by 
the  President  hereunder  shall  thereupon  cease 
to  apply  with  respect  to  the  state  or  states 
named  in  such  proclamation,  except  with 
respect  to  offenses  committed  prior  to  such 
revocation. 


Bill  a<  pa^^rr!  n..^  S''vn*'- — Continued 
nr'icles  or  ina'rr..ils.  .-hall  h-    made  the  b:isis 
of    any    el. urn    \:ir     taaw.od    by    li.i     C'.j\<.-rn- 
mv,;it  of  the  Uiiitid  t)Ui,i.-3. 

\ 


(6)  Insurance  written  by  underwriters  on 
articles  or  materials  Included  in  shipments 
which  are  subject  to  restrictions  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Jcin.t  resolution,  and  on 
vessels  carrying  such  shipments  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  American  interest  therein,  and  no 
Insurance  policy  issued  on  such  articles  or 
materials,  cr  vessels,  and  no  loss  incurred 
th,  rounder  or  by  the  owners  of  such  vessels, 
shall  be  mad"  the  basis  of  any  claim  put  for- 
v.ard  by  tli.-  Government  of  the  United  States. 

(e)  Whenever  any  proclamation  issued 
under  tlie  authority  of  section  l  fa)  shall 
h;ive  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  provisions  of  this  s,  ction  shall  there- 
ujKin  cea.se  to  apply  with  respect  to  such 
state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior 
to  such  revocation, 

(f)  The  provi-ions  of  sub.crtion  (a)  of 
this  section  -h.iU  r.ot  apply  to  t :  .in--portation 
by  Amtaican  ves.-MJ,-;  on  or  over  Like-,  rivers, 
and  inland  waters  bord-iliig  on  the  Unittd 
States,  or  to  <ran  p(  rtatmn  bv  aircraft 
en  or  ovor  land.-^  bt^rdenng  on  the  Uinted 
States;     and     the     picvisiuus     of    suboecticn 
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Present  neutrality  law — Continued 


Bill  as  passed  the  House — Continued 


Bill  as  passed  the  Senate — Continued 

(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply  (1) 
to  such  transportation  of  any  articles  or 
matetials  other  tlian  articles"  In-ted  m  a 
proclamation  issued  under  the  authoritv  of 
section  12  li).  or  (2)  to  any  other  trans- 
portation on  or  over  lands  bordering  on  the 
United  States  of  any  articles  or  materials 
other  than  articles  listed  m  a  proclamation 
Issued  under  the  authority  of  section  12  u), 
ar.d  the  provisions  of  sub.sections  (a)  and  ic) 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  the  trans- 
portation referred  to  in  this  subsection  and 
subsections  igi  and  (h)  cf  any  articles  or 
materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  12  (i)  if  the 
articles  or  materials  so  listed  are  to  be  used 
exclusively  by  American  \essels.  aircraft,  or 
other  vehicles  in  connection  with  their 
operation  and   maintenance. 

(g)  The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and 
(c)  of  this  section  shall  not  rpply  to  tratis- 
portaticn  by  American  vessels  (other  than 
aircraft  \  of  mail,  passengers,  or  anv  articles 
or  materials  (excep'-  articles  or  materials 
listed  m  a  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  12  i'l  )  d)  to  any  port- 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  south  "of  35 
north  latitude.  (2)  to  any  port  m  the  West- 
ern Hemisphere  north  of"  35  north  latitude 
and  west  of  66  west  longitude  i3)  to  any 
port  on  the  Pacif.c  or  Indian  Oc  nns.  includ- 
ing the  China  Sea,  the  Tasmaii  Sea,  ih»  Bay 
cf  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sra,  or  i4i  to  any 
port  en  the  Atlantic  Ocean  .-outh  cf  30" 
north  lafiturie.  The  exception  contained  in 
this  subjection  shall  not  apply  to  any  such 
port  which  is  included  wi-hin  "a  combat  area 
as  defined  in  section  3  whiCh  applies  to  such 
vessels. 

(hi  The  provisions  cf  subsections  (ai  and 
(ci  of  this  section  shall  not  applv  to  trans- 
portation by  rircraft  cf  m.ail,  passengers,  cr 
any  articles  cr  materials  (except  articles  or 
materials  listed  in  a  proclamation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  12  (iO  (D  to 
any  port  m  the  Wes'ern  Hemisphere,  or  (2) 
to  any  port  on  the  Pacific  or  Indian  Oceans 
including  the  China  S-a.  the  Tasman  Sea', 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and  the  Arabian  Sea.  The 
exceptions  contained  in  this  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  such  port  which  is  included 
within  a  combat  area  as  defined  in  section 
8  which  applies  to  such  aircraft. 

(1)  Every  American  vessel  to  which  the 
provisions  of  subsections  (g)  and  (h)  apply 
shall,  before  departing  from  a  pert  or  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States,  file 
With  the  collector  of  customs  of  the  port  of 
departure,  or  if  there  is  no  such  collector  at 
such  pert  then  with  the  nearest  collector  of 
ctistoms,  an  export  declaration  (1)  contain- 
ing a  complete  hst  of  all  the  articles  and 
materials  carried  as  cargo  by  such  vessel,  and 
the  names  and  addresses  cf  the  consignees 
of  all  such  articles  and  materinls,  and  (2) 
stating  the  ports  at  which  such  articles  and 
materials  are  to  be  unloaded  and  the  ports  of 
call  of  such  vessel.  All  transportation  re- 
ferred to  in  subsections  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  of 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such  restric- 
tions, rules,  and  regulations  as  the  President 
shall  prescribe:  but  no  loss  Incurred  in  con- 
nection with  any  transportation  excepted 
under  the  provisions  of  subsections  (g)  and 
(h)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  the  basis 
cf  any  claim  put  forward  by  the  Government 
of  the  United  States. 

(J)  Whenever  all  proclamations  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  shall 
have  been  revoked,  the  provisions  of  sub'^ec- 
tions  (f),  (g),  (h),  and  (1)  shall  expire. 

(k)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  an  American  vessel  whose  voyage 
was  begun  7  days  or  more  in  advance  of 
(1)  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution, or  (2)  any  proclamation  Issued  after 
such  date  under  the  authority  of  section 
1  (a)  of  this  Joint  resolution. 
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Present  neutrality  law — Continued 


Bill  as  passed  the  House — Coiituuied 


"travfl  on  vfssei.s  or  belligerent  states 
"Sec.  9  Whf^i-.evcr  the  President  =hall  have 
Issued  a  prot  lamatiiiii  ui.der  the  ai'.tiv  riiy  of 
sf-'Ctum  1  of  this  act  it  hliall  tht  reaftti  Ix' 
unhr.vtul  irA-  any  citizen  rf  the  Ututed  States 
to  travel  on  a:-.y  vessel  i^f  the  state  or  s'ates 
lumi":!  m  svicli  pr.  icianuition,  except  in  ac- 
cordance with  s  ic  h  rnks  and  re';ii;at.or.~  as 
th_'  Pr'^'-id-ir  s;-:all  pri'scnb^:  Presided,  hcc- 
r:-("-.  That  th.e  prcviM  )ns  cf  thi^:  section  shall 
net  apply  to  a  citizen  of  the  Uni^.ed  States 
travcliTit;  on  a  vessel  whose  \'cyac;e  was  bcij;un 
in  advance  of  the  date  of  the  President's 
proclamation,  and  who  had  no  opportunity  to 
di  continue  his  voycj,'e  after  ^hat  date:  And 
pTov'cled  further.  That  they  shall  not  a^iply 
under  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  Presi- 
dtnts  pvi.clamation  to  a  citiren  of  the 
Ur.iti  d  S*ai(->  returning  from  a  f.jreign  state 
tu  the  Unired  States  Whenever,  in  the 
Pi'esldenfs  Juds^ment,  the  conditions  which 
have  caii-'eci  Inin  to  issue  his  proclamation 
have  ceased  to  txi-^t,  he  shall  revoke  his  proc- 
lamation and  the  provi-ions  of  'his  section 
shall  thereiij^on  c  'ase  to  apply  with  respect 
to  the  state  .n-  states  named  m  -^ucli  pncla- 
mation.  cxrv;it  wrh  respect  to  cSenses  ccm- 
mit'ed  pri'-r  'v  -uch  re\ocation. 

"arming    of    AMERICAN    MERCHANT    VESSELS 
I'ROHIBITED 

"Sec  10  Whenever  t!ie  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  au- 
lliori'y  of  >ection  1,  it  ^hall  thereal'ter  be 
unlawful,  until  ~uch  proclam.ation  is  revoked, 
for  any  American  Vfssel  engaged  in  com- 
merce Willi  any  belluerent  state,  or  any 
state  wherein  civil  strife  exists,  named  in 
such  proclamation,  to  bf>  armed  or  to  carry 
any  armament,  arms,  am.munition,  or  imple- 
ment^ of  war.  except  small  arnis  anrl  ammu- 
nition therefor  which  the  President  i-iay 
deem  nece-;sa:y  and  shall  publicly  d!'si';r,ate 
for  tla'  preservation  of  discipline  aboard  bUcU 


Bill  as  passed  the  Sena!,- — Continued 

COMBAT    AREAS 

Sec    3,   (a)   Whenever   the   President   shall 
have   issued   a   proclamation   u!ider   the   au- 
thority of  section  1   (a),  and  he  shall  there- 
,      '  after  find  that  the  protection  of  citizens  of 

the  United  States  .so  requires,  he  shall,  by 
proclamation,  define  combat  areas,  and  there- 
after it  shall  be  unlawful,  except  under  such 
rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  prescribed, 
for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  or  any 
American  ve.s.sel  to  proceed  into  or  through 
any  such  combat  area.  The  combat  areas  so 
defined  may  he  made  to  apply  lo  surface 
vessels  or  aircraft,  or  both. 

(b)  In  case  of  the  violation  of  anv  of  tlio 
provisions  of  this  section  by  anv  Aincru.oi 
vessel,  or  any  owner  or  officer  -,  1..t.m  f,  .^u.  !i 
vessel,  owner,  or  officer  shall  (>■•  hnrd  :.;,t 
more  than  $50,000  or  imnr;-.  ::«  ft  'mi-  .i,ir 
more  than  5  years,  fir  h;  th  Si-nuli  tlie 
owner  of  such  ve.s.s.I  \i<-  a  c  >:  ;h  iration.  iT-a;.i- 
zation.  or  assoeiat^  .n.  eai  h  titticer  ..r  dirrct.ir 
particit).i'i:.','  m  th.'  v;  il.i'ii  ::  -!  a'l  be  li.iMe 
to  the  pen.otv  In  rtiiiaixive  prr-c  riti.ci  Jii 
case  ,:'  tlif  \i.>',ition  of  this  siT?i.in  tiv  aiiy 
clti/":i  travel. :•..:  i-:  a  pa--^rni'  r  -ui  i;  ;,i.>ri:- 
ger  inav  !)>■  !;::.■()  ;.,.t  m.  r.'  tImi;  .*1i)ii'i()  ,,r 
impri>Mncd  f.ir  n,it  nuir-  th.m  2  v  ar^  or 
both. 

ic)  The  Pi-'v-Kleiit  inav  licin  •iitie  'o  time 
m  xlify  or  extend  an\-  |  i ' ..  lain  it  a  iji  i~-':.d 
under  the  authority  ol  tlu.i  .sectK.:,  and  v,  .'a  n 
the  conditions  which  shall  have  >  ,!':-r(|  !;::u 
to  issue  any  such  proclamation  .-hall  i,,i\e 
cea.sed  to  exist  he  shall  revoke  sxich  p:i  c!,i- 
mation  and  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  except  as  to 
,  offenses  committrd  pii-:    !  .  -la  h  r-Nocatiin. 

AMERIC.\N    R!  D    Cm.>SS 

Hrc  4  The  provisions  of  section  12  ai  -hall 
rot  prohibit  the  transportation  by  vesi.e;ij 
under  charter  or  ether  direction  and  control 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  proceediiiL-  ;;i  ci.  r 
safe  conduct  granted  by  states  nam.  d  in 
any  proclamation  issued  under  the  authority 
of  section  1  (ai.  of  oIQcers  and  American  R-d 
Cross  personnel,  medical  personnel,  and  in. d- 
ical  '.tipphes.  food,  and  clothing,  for  tlic  r>  lief 
I  :   Innn.in  suffering, 

TIUVFL    ON    VLSSFLS    O-    Bri.LIGFRFNT    STATFS  rriAV!!.    ,  ,N    VF.SSELS    OF    I!FI  MCTTI  N^     '-T-TrS 

Sec    3     ^a,    Wheruvr    ihe    President    .-h.iU         t^,c.    5.    ..ai     Whenever    the    ric.-,.dci.t    .hall 

have    issutd    a    proclamata.n    under    the    au-  have    Issued    a    proclamation    und-r    th°    au- 

tl.onty   o!    sec'un    1    la,.    no   citizen    of   the  th  irity  of  section  1  (a)   it  shall  thereaftr-r  bo 

Lnited  Sta'es  -iiall  travel  except  at  his  own  unlawful  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  .-st ate.s 

ri.-k  en  any  ve-,^,.;  ,  t  the  ^tate  or  states  named  to  travel  on  any  vessel  of  any  sat,    .   ...  ,  d  n 

in   ^uch    pr;-.  :,..:•..:    n     ii'.iess   in   accordance  such  proclamation,  except  in"  a.  r   i  ,;,■  r,-  w:  h 

with  .-u-'i  n.lf  .  .,:,d  le-uiations  as  the  Presi-  ^uch    rules    and    regulations  as    r.  ,v    be    n^e- 

dent  .•^hail  i,re.-,cr.be,  scribed 


(bi     Whenever    the    President    shall     have         ,bi     Whenever     anv     pro  laniation     issued 

revoked    any    proclamation    i.^sued    under    the  ^,;,der    the    aut  hon- v  '  rf    -e^tion    I     en    MniU 

authority  of   section    1    (ai,   the   provisions   of  i,,,-,..   ,,f,,,,,    rev<  ked    vMth   r.-oeet    to  anv   statR 

this  .srctif.n  and  of  any  regulatif.ns  i-..ued  by  tlie  pr.-.iMo.      ,  f  rhi.  -ecti,!n  shall  thereup   n 

the     President      hereunder      shall      Ih-r.  upon  cea,-e    to     .pp'v    uitli    respect    to    such    sMte 

cea,se    to   apply   with    respect    to    the    state   or  except  as  u.  e  tfenses  cmmitted  prior  to  -ueh 

states    named    in    "^urh    proclamation,    except  revocation 
with   respect    to  oflenocs  committed   prior    to 
such  revocation. 

ARMING     OF     A.MFRIOAN      MFRCH.\NT     VF-^SFL.S 
eRi  iHieiTrD 

Sec,  6.  Whenever  the  Prc-ident  shall  have 
Issued  a  pr.  )clain.,t  ion  under  t;;e  .nrhoriiy 
of  sectuni  1  lai,  it  sliall  thereafer  be  un- 
lev.-ftil,  u-tii  ^tich  pr>iel.anati.  n  is  r,  \wkecl, 
fi  r  any  Anvrican  vessel,  engaged  m  cin- 
n.trc''  ■,!,■;•!■  any  foreign  state  to  he  .irined. 
e\cept  Willi  Miiall  arms  and  ammnintion 
therefor,  whicli  the  Presidetit  may  ilet  m 
'_  n  cessary    and    .'■h.dl    j)ubl  elv    d.  ^innate    f.T 

the    pr-'.servati^n    of    diaciphne    uboaid    any 
such  vea^el. 
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Present    neutrality   lew — Continued 

"FINANCIAL     TRjANSACTIONS 

"Sfx:    3.   (a)    Whenever  the  President   shall 
have    Issued    a   proclamation    under    the    au- 
thority of  section  1  of  this  act.  It  shall  there- 
after be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the 
United   States  to  purchase,   .^^ell.   or  exchange 
bonds,  securities,  or  otlur  obligations  of  tlie 
pc  vernment  of  any  bellig-rent  state  or  of  any 
state    wherein    civil    strife    exists,    named    in 
such   proclamation,   or  of   any  political   sub- 
division of  any  such  state,  or  of  any  person 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of 
any  such  state    or  of  any  faction  or  asserted 
government   within   any   such   state   wherein 
civil    strife    exists,    or    cf    any    person    acting 
fc  r  or  on   behalf  of  any  faction   or  a.sserted 
Rovfrnment   within    any   such   state   wherein 
civil   strife   exists,    issued   after   the   date    of 
such  proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or 
extend   any  credit   to  any   such   government, 
political    subdivision,    faction,    asserted    gov- 
ernment,  or  person,   or   to  solicit  or  receive 
any  contribution   for  any   such  government. 
political    subdivision,    faction,    asserted    gov- 
ernment,   or    person:   Provided,    That    if    the 
President    shall    find    that    such    action    will 
serve    to    protect    the    commercial    or    other 
Interests  of  the  United  States  or  its  citizens, 
he  may.  in  his  discretion  and  to  such  extent 
and  under  such  regulations  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe,   except    from    the    operation    of    this 
section     ordinary     commercial     credits     and 
short-lime  obligations  In  aid  of  legal  trans- 
actions and  of  a  character  customarily  used 
in    normal    peacetime    commercial    transac- 
tions.    Nothing   in   this   subsection   shall   be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  solicitation  or  col- 
lection of  funds  to  be  used  for  medical   aid 
and   assistance,  or  for   food   and  clothing  to 
relieve   human   suffering,   when   such   solici- 
tation   or    collection    of    funds    is    made    on 
behalf    of    and    for    use    by    anv    person    or 
organization   which   is   not'actirig   for   or   on 
behalf  of  any  such  govc  rnment.  political  sub- 
division, faction,  or  asserted  government,  but 
all  such  solicitations  and  collections  of  funds 
sliall  be  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  shall  be  made  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

"(bi  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
not  apply  to  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of  such 
indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  the 
Presidents  proclamation. 


Bill  as  passed  Vie  House — Continued 

FINANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS  AND  TRANSFEB  OF  TTTLK 

Sec  4.  (a)  WTienever  the  President  shall 
have  Issued  a  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  la).  it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United 
S;ates  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange  bonds. 
securities,  or  other  obligations  cf  "the  gov- 
ernment of  any  state  named  in  such  procla- 
mation, or  of  any  political  subdivision  of  anv 
such  state,  or  of  any  person  acting  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  government  of  anv  such  state, 
Issued  after  the  date  of  such  proclamation,  or 
to  make  any  loan  or  extend  anv  credit  to  any 
such  government,  political  subdivision,  or 
person:  Provided,  That  if  the  President  shall 
find  that  such  action  will  serve  to  protect 
the  commercial  or  other  interests  of  the 
United  States  or  Its  citizens,  he  may,  in  his 
discretion,  and  to  such  extent  and  under 
such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe,  except 
from  tJie  operation  of  this  section  for  a 
period  of  not  more  than  90  days  without 
renewals  ordinary  commercial  credits  and 
short-time  obligations  in  aid  of  legal  trans- 
actions and  of  a  character  customarily  used 
in  normal  peacetime  commercial  transaction; 
the  President  shall  make  public  every  90  days 
any  and  all  exceptions  granted  under  this 
proviso,  together  with  the  amounts  of  credits 
involved. 


Bill  as  passed  the  Senate — Continued 

FINANCIAL    TRANSACTIONS 

Sec  7.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the 
United  States  to  purchase,  sell,  or  exchange 
bonds,  securities,  or  other  oblmations  of  the 
government  of  any  State  named  in  such 
proclamation,  or  of  any  political  subdivision 
of  any  such  State,  or  of  any  person  acting 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
such  State,  issued  after  the  date  of  such 
proclamation,  or  to  make  any  loan  or  extend 
any  credit  to  any  such  government,  political 
subdivision,  or  person.  The  provisions  of 
this  subsection  shall  also  apply  to  the  sale 
by  any  person  within  the  United  States  to 
any  person  in  a  state  named  in  any  such 
proclamation  of  any  articles  or  materials 
listed  in  a  proclamation  Issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  12    (I). 


(b)   The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  not        (b)   The  provisions  of  thlP  section  shall  not 

apply   to   a   renewal   or   adjustment  of   such  apply   to   a   renewal   or   adjustment   of   such 

indebtediiess   as    may   exist   on   the    date   of  indebtedness   as   may   exist   on   the   date   cf 

the  President  s  proclamation.  such  proclamation 


"(C)    Whoever   shall 
cf   this   section  or  of 
hereunder  shall,  upon 
fined   not   more   than 
for  not  more  than  five 
the  violation   be   by  a 
tion.    or    association, 
thereof  participating  i 
liable   to  the  penalty 


violate  the  provisions 
any  regulations  issued 

conviction  thereof    be 

$50,000  or  imprisoned 
years,  or  both.     Should 

corporation,  organiza- 
each  oflicer  or  agent 
n  the  violation  may  be 

herein  prescribed. 


(c)  Whoever  shall  violate  the  provisions 
of  sub.section  (a»  of  this  section  or  of  any 
regulations  issued  thereunder  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than 
850  000  or  imiprisoncd  for  not  more  than  five 
years,  or  both.  Should  the  violation  be  by 
a  corporation,  organization,  cr  association, 
each  officer  or  agent  thereof  participating  in 
the  violation  may  be  liable  to  the  penalty 
herein  prescribed. 


"(d)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have 
revoked  any  such  proclamation  Issued  under 
the  authority  of  section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
provisions  of  this  section  and  of  any  regula- 
tions issued  by  the  President  hereunder  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  the 
state  or  states  named  in  such  proclamation, 
except  With  respect  to  offenses  committed 
prior  to  such  revocation. 

(See  Section  3  (d)  present  law. J 


SOLIcrrATION   AND  COLLECTION 
OF  FUNDS 

Sec  5.  (a)  WTienever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United 
States  to  solicit  or  receive  any  contribution 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  any 
small  state  namred  in  the  proclamation  or 
of  any  association,  organization,  or  person 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government. 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  prohibit  the  solicitation  or  collection  of 
contributions  to  be  used  for  medical  aid  and 
assistance,  or  for  food  and  clothing  to  re- 
lieve human  suffering,  when  such  solicita- 
tion or  collection  of  contributions  is  made  on 
behalf    of    and   for    use    by    any   person    or 


(c)  Whoever  shall  violate  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  cr  of  any  regulations 
issued  thereunder  shall,  upon  conviction 
thereof,  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000  or 
Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  five  years,  or 
both.  Should  the  violation  be  by  a  cor- 
poration, organization,  or  association,  each 
officer  or  director  thereof  participating  in  the 
violation  shall  be  liable  to  the  penalty  herein 
prescribed. 

(d)  Whenever  any  proclamation  Issued 
under  the  authority  of  section  1  (a)  shall 
have  been  revoked  with  respect  to  any  state 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  there- 
upon cease  to  apply  with  respect  to  such 
state,  except  as  to  offenses  committed  prior 
to  such  revocation. 


SOLICITATION    AND     COLLECTION    OF    FUNDS     AND 
CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec  8.  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclamation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  (a),  it  shall  thereafter 
be  unlawful  for  any  person  within  the  United 
States  to  solicit  or  receive  any  contribution 
for  or  on  behalf  of  the  government  cf  any 
state  named  in  such  proclamation  or  for  or 
on  behalf  of  any  agent  or  instrunrcntality 
of  any  such  state. 

(b)  Nothinn;  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  the  solicitation  or  col- 
lection of  funds  and  contributions  to  be 
used  for  medical  aid  and  assistance,  or  for 
food  and  clothing  to  relieve  human  suffering, 
when  such  solicitation  or  collection  of  funds 
and  contributions  is  made  on  behalf  of  and 
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Present  neutrality  laiv — Continued 
(For  ccmparative  language   to  these  para- 
graphs, see  section  3  (a;  of  the  present  law.) 


FXCEimONS AMET.ICAN    REPUBLICS 

"Sec  4  Tlii^  act  shall  not  apply  to  an 
AmtTican  republic  or  republics  engaged  in 
v.-ar  against  a  non-American  state  or  atates, 
provided  the  American  republic  is  not  coop- 
fratui:;  w:'h  a  i. un-American  state  or  stales 
m  such  war. 

"rSE  OF  AMERirAN  FORTS  AS  BASE  OF  SUPPLY 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  Whenever,  during  any  v.-ar  in 
which  the  United  States  is  neutral,  the  Prcs- 
id  nt.  or  any  per.son  thereunto  atithcrized  by 
h:m  .-h  i!!  tiii'-e  cause  to  beheve  that  any 
ve~.SL'l.  dom;'~t:c  or  foreign,  whether  requiring 
clearance  it  not.  is  abs'Ut  to  carry  out  of  a 
port  'f  t!ie  United  S'ates.  fuel,  men.  arms, 
ammunition,  implements  of  war,  or  ether 
supplies  to  any  warship,  tender,  or  supply 
ship  of  a  b-lligerent  .^tiite,  btit  the  evidence 
IS  not  deemed  sufMcient  to  justify  forbidding 
thf  departure  of  the  vessel  n^s  provided  for 
by  stctinn  1.  title  V.  chapter  30,  of  the  Act 
appr.  ved  June  In.  1917  i-lO  Stat.  217  221; 
use  1934  ed  .  title  18.  .-,ec  31),  and  if,  in 
the  Presidt  n:'.-  ludsmeni-,  such  action  will 
serve  to  maintain  pi-ace  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the 
commercial  interests  of  'he  United  States  and 
its  citizens  or  to  promote  the  security  or 
neutrality  cf  the  United  Slates,  he  shall  hav'.- 
the  power  and  it  shall  be  his  duty  to  require 
the  owner,  master,  or  person  m  command 
thererif,  bcf.ire  d  parting  from  a  pert  of  the 
United  S'-atr-^,  in  '-;ive  a  bend  to  tho  United 
States,  with  -unici°nt  sureties,  in  such 
amount  as  he  sh.a'l  d'cm  proper,  conditioned 
that  the  vessel  w,ll  not  deliver  the  men,  or 
any  part  cf  the  carg  >,  to  any  warship,  tender, 
or   supply   ship   of   a    belligerent    state. 


"(b)  If  the  President,  or  any  person  there- 
unto authorized  by  him,  shall  find  that  a 
ve.ssel,  di^mestic  or  foreign,  in  a  port  of  the 
United  States.  ha<  previously  cleared  from  a 
port  of  the  United  States  during  such  wf:r 
and  delivered  its  cargo  or  any  part  thereof  to 
a  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  bel- 
ligerent state,  he  may  prohibit  the  departure 
of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the 
war. 


Bill  a.>  pa<<rd  t>ie  House — Continued 
organization  which  is  not  acting  for  or  on  be- 
half or  m  aid  of  any  such  goveinment.  but  all 
such  soUcitati.iMs  and  collections  of  contribu- 
tion^ shall  be  subject  to  the  approval  oi  the 
Prtsident  and  shall  be  made  tmciei  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe. 

(bl  Whenever  the  President  shall  have  re- 
voked any  proclamation  issued  under  the 
authority  of  section  1  ta),  the  provisions  of 
this  ^ect!on  and  of  any  regulations  u^-utd  by 
the  President  hereunder  shall  thereupon  cea.se 
to  apply  v,-ith  rc'^.pect  to  the  small  states  named 
m  such  proclaniation,  exc.pt  with  r«  spect  to 
cfTenscs  commuted  prior  to  such  revocation. 


USE   OF  AMERICAN   PORTS   AS    EASE   OF   StTPI.T 

Sec  7.  ( a  i  WHienever.  during  anv  war  in 
which  the  Unifd  States  is  neutral  th^  Pres- 
.d  -nt,  or  any  person  thereunto  autlicrized  by 
him,  shall  have  cause  to  believe  that  any 
ve-.-,el.  domestic  or  foreign,  whether  requir- 
ing; clearance  or  not.  is  about  to  carry  otit  of 
a  port  fif  the  United  States,  fuel,  men  arms, 
ammunition,  im.pkmcnts  of  war.  or  other 
supplies  to  anv  warship,  tend-r.  or  supply 
ship  (if  a  belligerent  state  m  vmlatKn  n{  the 
laws,  treaties  or  obligations  uf  (he  United 
States  under  the  law  of  nations  and  the  su- 
preme law  of  the  land,  but  the  evid  'nee  is 
licit  deemed  sufflcient  to  justify  forbidding 
the  departure  cf  tlie  vessel  as  provided  for  by 
s.'Cti.-n  1,  ';tle  V  chapter  30.  of  the  act 
approved  June  l.'i  1917  (40  S'at.  217,  221; 
U  S,  C.  1934  ed  .  title  18.  .see  31),  and  if. 
m  th"  President's  judgment,  such  acuen  will 
serve  to  maintain  p-ace  between  the  United 
States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect  the 
CM!,.mercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security 
'  r  neutrality  of  tlie  United  States,  he  shall 
have  the  power,  and  it  shall  be  his  duty,  to 
require  the  owner,  master,  or  pers,'n  in  ccm- 
mar.d  there  .f  b  fore  departins;  from  a  port 
of  the  United  Slates,  v,  ^ive  a  bond  to  the 
United  St.ites.  with  sufnc'ent  sureties,  m 
sueh  amount  as  he  shall  d  -em  pr.-.per.  c  n- 
ditioned  that  the  vessel  wiU  not  deliver  the 
men.  or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  to  any  war- 
ship, tender,  or  supply  .-^hip  uf  a  belligerent 
state. 


(h)  If  the  President,  or  anv  person  there- 
unto authorized  by  him.  shall  find  that  a 
ve.s.sel.  domestic  or  foreign,  m  a  port  of  the 
United  States,  has  previously  cleared  from  a 
port  (f  the  United  States  during  such  war 
and  delivered  its  carcro  or  any  part  thereof  'o 
a  warship,  tender,  or  supply  ship  of  a  bel- 
ligerent state,  he  may  prohibit  the  departure 
of  such  vessel  during  the  duration  of  the 
war. 


BUI  as  pa.sst'd  the  Scna:r — Continued 
for  use  by  any  person  or  i  rcanization  which 
IS  not  acting  for  or  on  behalf  cf  any  such 
government,  but  all  such  ^ol!(■ltatlons  and 
collectKins  of  funds  and  eoiiiributions  shall 
he  in  accordance  with  and  subject  to  such 
rules   and  reguliition.s  as  may   be  prescribed. 

ic)  Whenever  any  jiroolamat !<  n  issu"d 
under  the  authority  cf  .ection  1  mi  .>-hall 
h:i\e  bi\.  n  re\-oKed  with  re.sjieel  to  any  st  ite 
tlie  prfivi  ions  of  tins  sect. on  -hall  there- 
u,3'  n  ciasc  to  ap.il--  witn  res;;ic:  to  .such 
.s'ate,  except  as  to  cilleu-ses  Cummitted  prior 
to  sucii  revocation. 


AMEIICAN     REPUPl.ICS 

Sec.  6  The  foregoing  provisions  of  this 
joint  resolution  shall  not  apply  to  any 
American  republic. 


AMEITCAN    REPTBI  ICS 

Sec  n  This  j<ii'it  resolution  shall  not  an- 
ply  to  iiny  -American  reputjlic  engaged  m  war 
agam.st  a  iiMn-Anurican  ^tate  or  states,  pro- 
vided tlie  American  n  public  is  ncit  cooper- 
ating with  a  non-Aniei  lean  state  or  states 
111  such  war. 

RESTRICTIONS    ON    USE    OF     AMERICAN    POy^rS 

£e,-  10  lai  Whene\er,  durint'  imy  war  in 
which  the  United  Stiites  is  luutral  th"  Pres- 
id  nt  or  any  person  t.hereunto  autho-lzcd  by 
him.  -hull  hiive  eau.-e  to  br-liex-p  ihut  any 
v..s.,el.  doniestic  or  foreign,  whether  requir- 
ing clearance  or  not.  is  about  to  ca -rv  fiut  of 
a  port  or  fro.m  the  juri.-dictic^i  of  t  le  United 
States,  fuel.  men.  arms  ammuinti  n.  imple- 
ments of  war.  sujjplies.  dispatehes.  or  in- 
formation to  any  w.irshlp.  tender.  Dr  .supjily 
slnp  of  a  state  nanu  d  in  a  pr' Can  itio,n  is- 
sued undpr  the  authority  of  section  1  la) .  but 
the  evid'-nce  is  not  d  enied  sufficient  to  jus- 
tify forbidding  the  departure  <f  '  lie  ves.sel 
as  preivided  for  bv  secic  n  1  t.*;  \'  ehapter 
30.  of  the  act  anproved  .luie  l .',  mn  1 40 
Stat  217.  221;  U  S  C  I'Xi-i  ,  i  title  i8, 
sec  31).  and  if.  in  the  Prcsid-nf,  -udqinent. 
such  action  will  serv  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  fnrei_'n  states, 
or  to  protect  the  comme'-ciHl  intere  ts  of  the 
United  States  and  its  citi/ens.  or  to  prom  ita 
the  security  or  neiitrali'y  i  f  the  United 
S"ates.  lie  .-hall  have  the  power  and  ,t  snail  be 
his  duty  to  require  t!ie  (wner.  iiasier.  or 
pers-n  in  comm.md  tliereof.  b- *^-  le  depart- 
ing: from  a  port  or  from  the  juridiction  (.f 
the  United  States,  to  mve  a  boi  d  to  tlie 
Unit(-d  States,  with  sufficient  suretus.  in  svich 
amount  as  he  sh.all  deem  proper,  conditioned 
that  the  vessel  will  not  deliver  th?  men.  or 
anv  fuel,  supplies,  di  p. itches,  informatKm. 
or  any  part  of  the  cargo,  to  anv  wa-ship, 
tender,  or  supply  ship  of'  a  'tate  n.imed  in  a 
proclamation  issued  under  the  authority  of 
section  1    (a  I . 

(b)  If  the  Pre=ider.t  or  any  person  there- 
unto authorized  by  him,  shall  find  tha»  a 
ve.s.sel,  domestic  or  foreign,  m  a  jiort  of  the 
United  States,  has  prcvh  u>Iy  departed  from  ■ 
a  port  or  from  the  juri.sdiction  of  the  United 
States  during  such  war  and  delivered  men. 
fuel,  supplies,  dispatches,  information,  or  any 
part  of  its  can;o  to  a  warship,  tender,  or  sup. 
ply  ship  of  a  state  named  in  a  proclamation 
i.ssued  under  the  authority  of  .sect  on  1  (a), 
he  may  prohibit  the  di-parture  of  such  vessel 
during  the  duration  of  the  war. 

(c)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have 
i.«!sucd  a  proclama'ion  under  s(-ction  1  la)  he 
may.  while  surh  pioclamation  is  ir,  itTect.  re- 
quire the  owner,  master,  or  peisoi  in  com- 
mand of  any  vessel,  foreign  or  domestic,  be- 
fore depar'mg  from  the  United  States,  to 
give  a  bond  to  the  United  States,  ,vith  .suffi- 
cient sun  ties,  in  such  amouir  a-  he  .shall 
deem  proj-er,  conditioned  that  no  ahen  sea- 
man who  arrived  on  such  vessel  sh.ill  remain 
in  the  United  States  for  a  longer  p -nod  than 
that  permitted  under  the  reeulations.  as 
amend.  (1  from  time  to  time,  is.succ  jiursuant 
to  section  33  of  -he  Immigration  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 5.  1917  (U  S  C  title  8.  sec  1GB)  Not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  said  section 
he  may  i.-sue  regulations  with  respect  to  the 
landiint  of  such  seamen  as  he  deems  nece-s- 
sary  to  insure  their  departure  either  on  such 
vessel  or  another  ves-el  at  the  ( xpense  of 
such  owner,  master,  or  person  In  command. 
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Present  neutrality  law — Continued 

"SUPMARINES     AND      ARMED      MERCHANT     VES.SELS 

"Sec  8.  Whenever,  during  any  v.-ar  in  v.hich 
the  United  States  is  neutral,  the  President 
shall  find  that  sj;ecial  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  pv)rts  and  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  by  the  submarines  or 
armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state, 
will  serve  to  maintain  jjeace  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  pro- 
ti  ct  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United 
£tat("^  and  Its  citizens,  ct  to  promote  the 
security  of  the  United  Spates,  and  sli.ill  make 
proclamation  thereof,  It  shall  thereafter  be 
unlawful  lor  any  such  submarine  or  armed 
merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the  t'^rri- 
tori.il  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to 
depart  therefrom,  except  under  such  condi- 
tio ns  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his 
Judgn-.t  nt,  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
h.m  to  issue  his  proclamation  have  ceased 
to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclamation  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  sh.ill  thereupon 
cease  to  apply. 

"NATIONAL.     MUNITIONS     CONTROL     BOARD 

"Sec.  5.  (a)  There  is  hereby  established  a 
National  Munitions  Control  Board  (herein- 
ntter  referred  to  as  the  'Board')  to  carry  out 
the  provi.-ions  of  this  act.  The  Retard  shall 
consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  who  shall 
be  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the 
B<;ard.  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  thi-  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Except  as 
eitherwl.se  provided  In  this  act.  or  by  other 
l.tw.  t!.e  administration  of  this  act  is  vested 
In  th  ■  Department  of  State.  The  Secretary 
of  State  shall  promulgate  such  rules  and 
regulations  with  regard  to  the  enforcement 
of  this  section  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to 
carry  out  its  provisicns  The  Board  shall  be 
convened  by  the  chairman  and  shall  hold  at 
least  one  me^eting  a  year. 

"(b)  Every  per.'^on  who  engages  in  the 
buslne-s  eif  manufacturing,  exporting,  or  im- 
port liik;  any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or 
Implements  of  war  referred  to  in  this  act. 
whether  as  an  exporter,  importer,  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer,  shall  register  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  his  name,  or  busine.ss  name. 
princi{)al  place  ol  business,  and  places  of 
business  in  the  United  Slates,  and  a  list 
rf  the  aims,  ammunition,  and  implements 
cf  war  which  he  manufactures,  unporis,  or 
exports. 


"(c)  Every  person  required  to  register 
under  this  section  shall  notify  the  Secretary 
cf  State  of  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports, 
imports,  cr  manufactures;  and  upon  such 
notification  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of 
registration,  free  of  chaigc.  which  shall  re- 
naln  valid  until  the  date  of  cx])iration  ef  the 
crieinal  certificate  E-ery  person  rociuired  to 
register  under  the  p'-ovisicns  of  this  section 
shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $500.  unle.ss  he 
nianufactincd,  exported  or  imported  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  a 
tr-al  sales  value  of  less  than  $30  000  during 
the  12  months  Immediately  preceding  his 
re-gistration.  In  which  ca^e  he  shall  pay  a 
registration  fee  of  $100.  Upon  receipt  of  the 
required  regi.stratlon  fee,  the  Secretary  of 
Slate  shall  issue  a  registration  certificate 
valid  for  5  years,  which  shall  be  renewable 
for  further  periods  of  5  years  upon  the 
payment  for  each  renewal  of  a  fee  cf  $500  in 
the  case  of  persons  who  manufactured,  ex- 
ported, or  Imported  aims,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  to  a  total  sales  value  of 
more  than  $50,000  during  the  12  months 
immediately  preceding  the  renewal,  or  a  fee 
of  $100  In  the  case  of  persons  who  manufac- 
tured, exported,  or  imported  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, and  implements  of  war  to  a  total  sales 
value  of  less  than  $50,000  during  the  12 
months  immediately  preceding  the  renewal. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  hereby  di- 
rected to  refund,  out  of  any  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated  the 
sum  of  $400  to  every  person  who  shall  have 
paid  a  registration  fee  of  $500  pursuant  to 


Bill  as  passed  Vie  House — Continued 

SUBMARINES  AND  ARMED   MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Sec  8.  Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which 
the  United  States  is  neutral,  the  President 
shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  by  the  submarines  or  armed 
merchant  vessels  of  a  belligerent  state  of 
the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  will  serve  to  maintain  peace  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  belligerent 
states,  or  to  protect  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  Unit-ed  States  and  its  citizens,  or  to 
promote  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
and  shall  make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall 
thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any  such  subma- 
rine or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port 
or  the  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States 
or  to  depart  therefrom,  except  under  such 
conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as 
the  President  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  In 
Ins  judgment,  the  conditions  which  have 
caused  him  to  issue  his  proclamation  have 
ceased  to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclama- 
tion and  the  provisicns  of  this  section  shall 
thereupon  cease  to  apply. 

NATIONAL  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  BOARD 

Sec.  9,  (a)  Tliere  Is  hereby  established  a 
National  Munitions  Control  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board"),  The  Board 
shall  con-sist  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  who 
shall  be  chairman  and  executive  officer  of  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Na%-y, 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  this  joint  resolution, 
or  by  other  law,  the  adminisiration  of  this 
joint  resolution  is  vested  in  the  Department 
of  State.  Tlie  Secretary  of  State  shall  pro- 
mulgate such  rules  and  regulations  with  re- 
gard to  the  enforcement  of  this  section  as  he 
may  deem  necessary  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
visions. The  Board  shall  be  convened  by  the 
chairman  and  shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting 
a  year. 

(b)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or  im- 
porting any  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or 
implements  of  war  referred  to  in  this  Joint 
resolution,  whether  as  an  exporter,  importer, 
manufacturer,  or  dealer,  shall  register  with 
the  Secretary  of  State  his  name,  or  business 
name,  principal  place  of  business,  and  places 
cf  business  in  the  United  States,  and  a  list  of 
the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war  which  he  manufactures,  imports,  or 
exports. 


(c)  E^'ery  person  required  to  register  under 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports, 
Imports,  or  manufactures;  and  upon  such 
notification  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of 
registration,  free  of  charge,  v,-hich  shall  re- 
main valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  original  certificate.  Every  person  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  of  $100. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  required  legistration  fee, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue  a  registra- 
tion certificate  valid  for  5  years,  which  shall 
be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  5  years 
upon  the  payment  for  each  renewal  of  a  fee 
of  $100. 


Bill  as  passed  the  Senate — Continued 

SUBAIARINES  AND  ARMED  MERCHANT  VESSELS 

Sec.  11.  Wlienever,  during  any  war  in  which 
the  United  States  Is  neutral,  the  President 
shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed 
on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  by  the  submarines  or 
armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state, 
will  serve  to  maintain  peace  between  the 
United  States  and  foreign  states,  or  to  protect 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  its  citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security 
of  the  United  States,  and  shall  make  procla- 
mation thereof,  it  shall  thereaiter  be  un- 
lawful for  any  such  submarine  or  armed 
merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the  terri- 
torial waters  cf  the  United  States  or  to 
depart  therefrom,  except  under  such  condi- 
tions and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his 
Judgment,  the  conditions  which  have  caused 
him  to  is.sue  his  proclamation  have  ceased 
to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclamation  and 
the  provisions  of  this  section  shall  thereupon 
cease  to  apply. 

NATIONAL  MUNITIONS  CONTROL  BOARD 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Tliere  is  hereby  estab]L=hed  a 
National  Munitions  Control  Board  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Board").  The  Board 
shall  consist  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate,  who 
thall  be  chairman  and  executive  officer  cf  the 
Board,  the  Secretary  of  the  Tieasury.  the 
Secretary  of  War,  the  Secretary  of  the  Nax-y. 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  this  section,  or  by 
other  If.w,  the  administration  of  this  section 
is  vested  in  the  Secretary  of  State.  Th2 
Secretary  of  State  shall  promulgate  such 
rules  and  regulations  with  regard  to  the  en- 
forcement of  this  section  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  The 
Board  shall  be  convened  by  the  chairman  and 
shall  hold  at  least  one  meeting  a  year. 


(b)  Every  person  who  engages  in  the  busi- 
ness of  manufacturing,  exporting,  or  im- 
porting any  arms,  ammunition,  or  imple- 
mients  of  war  listed  In  a  proclamation  issued 
under  the  authority  of  subsection  (1)  of 
this  section,  whether  as  an  exporter,  im- 
porter, manufacturer,  or  dealer,  shall  register 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  his  name,  or 
business  name,  principal  place  of  business, 
and  places  of  business  In  the  United  States, 
and  a  list  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war  whicli  he  manufactures, 
Imports,  or  exports. 

(c)  Every  person  required  to  register  under 
this  section  shall  notify  the  Secretary'  of 
State  of  any  change  in  the  arms,  ammuni- 
tion, or  implements  of  war  which  he  exports, 
Imports,  or  manufactures;  and  upon  such 
notification  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  issue 
to  such  person  an  amended  certificate  of 
registration,  free  of  charge,  which  shall  re- 
main valid  until  the  date  of  expiration  of 
the  original  certificate.  Every  person  re- 
quired to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  pay  a  registration  fee  cf  $100. 
Upon  receipt  of  the  required  registration  fee, 
the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Issue  a  registra- 
tion certificate  valid  for  5  years,  which  shall 
be  renewable  for  further  periods  of  5  years 
upon  the  payment  for  each  renewal  of  "a  fee 
of  $100. 
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Present  nfm^rality  law — Continued 
this  art,  who  manufactured,  exported,  or  im- 
ported arms,  ariimunitlon,  and  implements 
of  war  tf)  a  totnl  ^ales  value  of  less  than 
$50  000  durini,'  tr.e  12  months  unmcdiately 
preceding  his  ret,'ist ration. 


Bill  as  passed  the  House — Continued 


Bill  as  passed  the  Senate 


■■(di  It 
to  export 
United  S 
nr'i.s.  iinii 
fr.-:ed  to  i 
to  ;-n;)iT' 
o:lv:-  -tat 
inipleiTiei; 
wiMv.it 
thtrclur. 


"le)  All  per.-on.s  required  to  rf^^i?ter  under 
this  section  shall  maintain,  subject  to  the 
inspect i')ii  i;f  the  Secret. irv  of  Stat",  or  any 
person  (ir  persons  desr^nated  by  him,  such 
permanent  records  of  manufacture  for  ex- 
port, importation,  and  exportation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  the 
Secretaiy  of  State  shall  prescribe. 

"(f)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  to  persons 
who  have  ret^istered  as  herein  provided  for, 
except  in  cases  of  export  or  Import  licenses 
where  the  export  of  arms,  ammunition  or 
imi;lements  of  war  would  be  m  violation  of 
this  act  or  any  other  law  of  the  United 
State.-^,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the  United 
States  IS  a  party,  in  which  cases  such  licenses 
fchall  not  be  i.-sued. 


"(s)  Whenever  the  President  shall  have 
Issuetl  a  proclamation  under  the  authority  of 
section  1  of  this  act.  all  licenses  theretofore 
issued  under  this  act  shall  ipso  facto  and 
Immediately  upon  the  issuance  of  such  proc- 
lamation, cease  to  grant  authority  to  export 
arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any 
belligerent  state,  or  to  any  .state  wherein 
civil  stri!e  exists,  named  in  such  proclama- 
tion, or  to  any  neutral  state  for  trans.-anp- 
ment  to.  or  f.;r  tlie  Use  of.  any  such  be.lis?- 
crent  state  or  any  such  state  v.-herem  evil 
strife  exi.its;  and  said  lu^cnses,  insofar  as  th'^ 
grant  of  authority  to  export  t!>  the  state  ur 
states  namrd  In  such  proclamation  is  con- 
cerntd.  shall  be  null  and  void. 

"ih)  Nj  purcha.se  of  arms,  ammunition, 
or  implement.-  <  f  war  shall  be  made  on  behalf 
f^f  the  United  States  by  any  officer,  •^xecutivi^ 
d;  pirtment.  or  independent  establishment  of 
the  Government  from  any  perscm  whi  shall 
have  faiUd  to  register  under  the  provisions 
of   this   acL. 

"(i)    The   provisions  of   the   act   of   August 
29.  1916.  relatmc  to  the  sale  of  ordnance  and 
stores  to  the  Government  of  Cuba    (39  Stat 
G19.  643:   U.  S.  C,   1934  ed.,  title  50.  sec.  72). 
are  hereby  repealed  as  of  December  31.  1937. 


'ontintied 


shall  he  unlawful  for  any  person 
,  or  attempt  to  export,  from  the 
atis  to  any  other  state,  any  of  the 
iiMuti.^n.  or  implements  Lif  war  re- 
n  'li:s  act.  nr  to  im.port.  or  att.'iiipt 
.  to  the  United  States  from  any 
e.  aiiv  of  the  arms,  ammunition,  or 
•-  of  war  referred  to  in  this  act 
tir-t     having     obtained     a     liceiue 


"(J)  The  B  ;ard  shall  make  an  annual  re- 
port to  Cifngress,  copies  of  which  shall  be 
disfr'huted  as  are  other  reports  transmitted 
to  Cc  ntjress.  Such  reports  shall  contain  such 
information  and  data  collected  by  the  Board 
as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the  deter- 
mination of  questions  connected  with  the 
control  of  trade  in  arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war.  Tht>  Board  shall  Include 
in  such  reports  a  list  of  all  per.sons  required 
to  register  under  the  provisions  of  this  act. 
and  full  information  concerning  the  licenses 
issued  hereunder. 


fd)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person 
to  export,  (ir  atiempt  to  export,  from  th.e 
United  St.itis  to  any  other  state.  ;uiv  of  the 
arms,  ammuiution.  or  implements  of'\'.  ar  re- 
ferred to  m  tins  Jiiint  resolution,  or  to  im- 
port, cr  attempt  to  import.  i>;  the  Uinicd 
States  from  any  other  state,  any  of  the  arms, 
ammunition,  or  in. piemen's  of  war  r.'terred 
to  m  this  Joint  resolution,  without  lirst 
having  obtained  a  license  therefor.  In  the 
application  tor  license  tiie  applicant  sluU  >ei 
forth  a  description  of  such,  export.-  ur  im- 
ports together  with  the  term.-  of  sale  as  to 
credit  or  payment. 

(ei  All  persons  reqi;ired  to  rer;istor  under 
this  sectun  shall  maintain,  sul'ject  to  the 
iiispectirn  (if  the  Secretary  of  State,  or  any 
person  or  persons  designated  by  him,  such 
permanent  records  of  manufacture  for  ex- 
port, importation,  and  expf^)rtation  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  shall  prescribe 

(f)  Licenses  shall  be  issued  to  persons  who 
have  restistered  as  herein  jjrovided  for,  except 
in  cases  of  export  or  in^port  licenses  where 
the  export  of  arms,  ammunition,  or  Imple- 
ments of  war  would  be  in  violation  of  this 
Joint  resolution  cir  any  other  law  of  the 
United  States,  or  of  a  treaty  to  which  the 
United  States  Is  a  party,  in  which  cases  such 
licenses  sxiall  not  be  issued. 


(d)  It  shall  be  imlawful  for  nnv  per-on  to 
expert,  or  ..tiempt  to  eXjOurt.  frmnthe  Unurd 
Stat.'S  to  any  other  state,  any  arms,  ammuiii- 
ti  III.  .ir  imjilements  cjf  war  listed  m  a  prnda- 
mata-n  i.^sued  under  the  autlKirity  of  -ub- 
sei-tion  (1)  of  tills  .section,  cir  to  import,  t;r 
attempt  to  import,  to  the  United  State-  f r^  in 
any  other  state,  any  of  the  an. is,  ammui.i- 
ti')n.  or  implements  .if  war  listed  m  any  sU'  h 
proclamation,  without  lir.-^t  havi  m  submittid 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  n.ime  of  tln" 
purch  IS  r  and  the  tirin-  of  .-ale  and  having 
obtained  a  liceiK-e  therefor. 


(e)  All  persons  required  to  reRi.ster  under 
tins  .-eitioii  shall  maintain.  '^ut)Ject  to  the 
msp^'Caui  nf  liu'  .Serri'tary  of  State,  or  any 
person  or  pei-ons  desmnated  I  y  Inm,  such 
permanent  records  of  manufacture  for  export, 
importation,  and  exportation  (f  arms,  am- 
munition, and  impli-m'-nts  of  war  as  the 
Secretary   of  Stall-   shall   prescrll)e. 

(f)  Licenses  shall  be  i.s.'^ued  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  jiersons  who  hive  registi  red 
a=  herein  provided  for.  except  ir.  cases  of  ex- 
port or  import  licenses  wliere  the  -.port  of 
arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war 
would  be  in  violation  of  this  joint  resolution 
or  any  other  law  of  the  United  frtati's.  or  of  a 
treaty  to  which  the  United  States  is  a  party, 
in  which  cases  such  licences  ^hall  not  be 
issued. 


fgi    No  purchase  of  arms,  ammunition    or  (s:i    No  purcha,=e  of  arms    ammunition    or 

Iniplements  of  war  .sha'l  b-  made  on  behalf  of  implements  of  war  shall   be  made  on   behalf 

the    United    States    by    any    c  fficer,    executive  of  the  United  States  bv  anv  oncer    executlV(- 

department,  or  ind-pendent  establishm.mt  of  department,  or  ir;dependent  establishment  of 

the  Government  from  any  person  who  shall  the  G  .vernment   from  anv  per  •,.n  who  shall 

have   failed   to  register  under  the  provisions  have  fail.d   to  ret^ister   under   the   provi,=iuus 

of  this  Joint  resolution.  of  thi,-  joint  resolution. 

Ih)  The  provisions  of  the  act  of  Atieu.'st 
29.  1916.  relating  to  the  .sale  of  ordnance  and 
stores  to  thf>  Government  of  Cuba  1 39  Stat 
619,  643;  U.  S  C  .  1934  ed  .  title  50.  sec. 
72).  are  hereby  repealed  as  of  December  31, 
1937. 


fi)  The  Board  shall  make  nn  annual  re- 
port to  Congress,  cr.pies  of  which  shall  be 
distributed  as  are  other  reports  transmitted 
to  Congress,  Such  reports  shall  contain 
;-uch  information  and  data  collected  by  the 
Board  as  may  be  considered  of  value  in  the 
determination  of  questions  connected  with 
the  Control  of  trade  in  arms.  ammuniti(m. 
and  implements  of  war.  The  Board  shall 
include  m  such  reports  a  list  of  all  persons 
required  to  register  under  the  provisions  of 
th.s  joint  resolution,  and  full  information 
concerning  the  licenses  l.ssued  hereunder: 
Provided.  That,  if  the  President  shall  have 
Issued  a  proclamation  under  the  authority 
of  sectiori  1  (a),  the  Board  shall  thereupon 
rmike  public  an  immedi.ate  report  contain- 
ing all  the  information  herein  prr:Vid'd.  and 
shall  make  public  a  similar  reoort  e.ich 
90  days  thereafter  so  long  as  such  proclama- 
tion shall  be  in  force. 


fh)  The  Board  .shall  make  a  report  to  Con- 
gress on  J:inuary  1  and  July  1  of  each  year, 
copies  of  which  shall  be  distributed  a.s  are 
other  reports  transmitted  to  Congress.  Such 
reports  shall  contain  such  Information  and 
data  collected  by  the  Board  as  may  be  con- 
sidered of  value  in  the  determination  of 
questions  connected  with  the  control  of  trade 
In  arms,  ammunition,  and  implemi-nts  of 
war.  including  the  name  of  the  purchaser 
and  the  terms  of  sale  made  under  such 
license  Tlie  Board  shall  Include  m  such  re- 
ports a  list  of  all  persons  required  to  register 
under  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolution, 
and  full  inf(.rniation  concerning  the  licenses 
Issued  hereunder,  including  the  name  of  the 
purchaser  and  the  terms  of  sale  made  under 
such  license. 
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Resent  neutrality  laiv — Continued 
"Ik)  The  President  is  hereby  auth-^rized 
to  proclaim  upon  recomm.endation  of  the 
Board  from  tin-,e  to  time  a  list  of  articles 
which  shall  be  considered  arms  ammunl- 
t'on.  and  in,plemeiits  of  war  for  the  purposes 
cf  this  section. 

'AMERICAN     VESSELS     PHOHIBnTD     FROM     CARRT- 

I.NG    ARMS    TO    BCl.LIGFRENT    STATES 

"Sec  6  (a)  Whenever  the  President  shall 
have  issued  a  proclam.ation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  1  of  this  act.  it  shall  there- 
after be  unlawful,  until  such  proclamaticn 
is  revoked,  for  any  American  vessel  to  carry 
any  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of 
v.ar  to  any  belligerent  state,  or  to  any  state 
wherein  civil  strife  exists,  named  In  such 
pitx-lamation.  or  to  any  neutral  state  for 
transslilpment  to.  or  for  the  use  of.  any  such 
belligerent  state  or  any  such  state  wherein 
civil  strife  exists. 


Bin  as  passed  the  House — Continued 

(J)  Tlie  President  is  hereby  authoriz^'d  to 
proclaim  upon  recommendation  of  the  Board 
from  time  to  tim.e  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  a."ms.  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  for  the  purposes  ol  this 
section. 


Bill  as  passed  the  Senate — Continued 
(1)  The  President  is  hereby  authorized  to 
proclaim  upon  recommendation  nf  the  Board 
from  time  to  time  a  list  of  articles  which 
shall  be  considered  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  for  the  purposes  of  this 
section. 


"(b)  Whoever,  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section,  shall  lake,  or  attempt 
to  take,  or  shall  authorize,  hire,  or  aollcit 
another  to  take,  any  American  vessel  carry- 
ing such  cargo  out  of  port  or  frcn:  the  juris- 
dictlcn  of  the  United  States  shall  be  fined 
not  mere  than  $10,000.  or  impnsored  not 
m.ore  than  5  years,  or  both:  and,  in  addi- 
tion, such  ve5:sel.  and  her  tackle,  apparel, 
furniture,  and  equipment,  and  the  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war  on 
b  ,ird.  shall  be  forfeited  to  the  United 
States. 

"HECtTLATIONS 

"Src.  11  Tlie  President  may.  from  time  to 
tinie  promul<;ate  such  rules  and  regulations, 
net  Irconsls'ent  with  law.  as  may  be  r.eces- 
Fary  and  proper  to  cnrrv  ou'  atiy  of  the  pro- 
vi.'^ious  of  this  ac*:  and  he  may  exercise  any 
power  or  authority  confciTed  on  him  bv  this 
act  thr-'Ugh  such  offi-^er  cr  officers,  or  agency 
or  agencies,  as  he  shall  direct. 


"GEXERAL    PENALTY    rROVISTON 

"Sfc  12.  In  every  car-f  cf  the  violation  of 
ery  of  tlie  provisions  of  th:-  art  or  of  any 
rule  or  rtgulatlon  Issued  pursuant  theietb 
where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein  pro- 
vidfd.  SU  h  violator  or  violators,  upon  con- 
viction, shall  be  fined  not  more  than  ilO.OOO. 
cr  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"definitions 
"Sec.  13.  For  the  purposes  of  thir  act — 

"(a)  The  term  'United  States,"  when  used 
In  a  geographical  sense,  includes  the  several 
Stnt-s  and  Territories,  the  ins-olar  posse.ssicns 
of  the  Uiu-'-d  S*a:es  (including  the  Philip- 
pine Islands),  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

^  "lb)  The  term  'person'  Includes  a  partner- 
ship, company,  association,  or  corporation,  as 
well  as  a  natural  person. 

"(c)  The  term  'vessel'  means  every  de- 
scription of  watercralt  (Inchidlng  aircraft) 
cr  ether  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being 
u.sed.  as  a  means  of  transportation  on,  under, 
cr  over  water. 


EEGTTLATIONS 

Sec.  10.  The  President  may,  from  time  to 
time,  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  law.  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  o\n  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution;  and  he  may 
exercise  any  power  or  au'hcrlty  conferred  on 
him  by  this  Joint  resolution  "through  ruch 
ofEcer  or  officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as 
he  shall  direct. 


GENERAL    PENALTT    PROVISION 

Sec.  11.  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of 
any  cf  the  provisi.-.ns  of  this  joint  resolution 
or  cf  any  rule  or  regu:ation  is-ued  pursuant 
thereto  where  a  specific  penalty  is  not  herein 
provided,  such  violator  or  violators,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
SI. 000  cr  imprisoned  not  more  than  5  years, 
or  both. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  12.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

(a)  The  term  "United  States",  when  used 
in  a  geographic^  sense,  includes  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  the  United  States  (including  the 
Philippine  Islands),  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


nEGTJLATIONS 

Sec.  13.  The  President  may.  from  time  to 
tim.e.  promulgate  such  rtiles  and  regulations, 
not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary and  proper  to  carry  cut  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Joint  resolution:  and  he  m-ay 
exerci.->e  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  Joint  resolution  "through  such 
officer  or  officers,  or  agency  or  agencies,  as  ha 
shall  direct. 

rNLAWFtJL   USE   OF  THE   AMERICAN   FLAG 

Sec.  14.  (a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any 
vessel  belonging  to  or  operating  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  foreign  state  to  use  the 
flag  of  the  United  States  ^hereon,  cr  to  meko 
use  cf  any  distinctive  signs  or  markings,  indi- 
cating that  the  same  is  an  American  vessel. 

(bi  Any  vessel  violating  the  provisions  of 
FUbsfc*ion  (a)  cf  this  section  shall  be  denied 
for  a  period  of  thre-e  mon'hs  tlie  right  to 
enter  th'-  ports  or  territorial  waters  cf  the 
United  States  e.\-cept  in  cases  of  force 
majeure. 

GENERAL    PENALTY    PROVISION 

Src.  15.  In  every  case  of  the  violation  of 
any  of  the  provisions  of  this  jjiin  resolution 
or  cf  any  rule  or  regulation  is.-ued  pursuant 
thereto  where  a  specihc  penalty  is  not  herein 
provided,  such  violator  or  violators,  upon 
conviction,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  2  years, 
or  both. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  16.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Joint  reso- 
lution— 

(a)  The  term  "United  States"  when  used 
in  a  geoeraphical  sense,  includes  the  several 
States  and  Territories,  the  insular  posses- 
sions of  thf  United  States  (including  the 
PhUippine  Islands),  the  Canal  Zone,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia. 


(b)  The  term  person  '  includes  a  partner-  (b)  The  term  "person"  Includes  a  partner- 
ship, company,  association,  cr  corporation,  as  shJp,  companv.  association,  or  corporation  as 
well  as  a  natural  person.  well  at>  a  natural  person. 

(c)  The  term  "vessel"  means  every  descrip-  (c)  The  term  "vessel"  means  every  descrip- 
tion of  watcrcraft  (  ncludir.g  aircraft)  or  tlon  cf  watercraft  and  air-raft  capable  of 
other  contrivance  used,  or  capable  of  being  being  used  as  a  means  of  transportation  on 
used,  as  a  means  of  transportation  on,  under,  under,  or  ever  water. 

or  over  water. 


"(d)  The  term  'American  vessel"  means 
any  vc^ss!  (including  aircraf*  )  documented 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 


(d)  The  term  "American  vessel"  means 
any  vesicl  documented,  and  any  aircraft 
rPt;istercd  or  licensed,  under  the  laws  of  the 
United  States. 
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Prep.ent  nenlraUty  /air— Continu.jd 
"(r-)  The  term  •vehicle'  m^ans  every  cle- 
scrip'jon  of  carnage  itnclud:n'4  aircraft)  or 
orh'T  conrnvance  upccI.  or  c  .pahle  of  being 
ust'ri,  as  a  means  of  irar.sooriatiou  on  or  over 
la:.:l. 


B::i  CIS  pu'ised  the  Howse-  Continued 


Dill  as  pi.u<scd  thi:  Sr-iaU 


-oniinncd 


••(f)   The  term  'state'  shall  include  nation,         fdl    The  term  "stnte"  Phall  Include  nation.         (o)   Th"    t,  rm    "'^fnte"    ci)-,]!    inr'nri.. 


govcrnmont,  and  co'  nlry. 


goverr.ment  and  country 


tlon,  f'jvninu'nt.  and  country. 


r.a- 


"rrPARABlLITY      OF      PROVISIONS 

'■Sec  14.  if  any  nf  t:ie  provisions  of  this 
act  or  the  application  thereof  to  anv  person 
or  circumstance,  is  hi  Id  invalid.  tlie'r-'Uia-.n- 
der  of  the  act.  and  liie  application  of  .-ucli 
provision  to  other  per.^ons  or  circun'..-tances. 
shall  not  be  aatcied  thereby. 

"APPROPr.TATIONS 

"Srr  15  Tlvre  is  lu'rohy  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  from  time  lo  r;:r_e,  uut  of  any 
n.oncv  lu  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, .such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provi'^ions  and  acccmpli.=h 
the  purposes  of  this  act." 

Approved  May  1.  1937.  6.30  p.  m..  Cen'.rai 
Standard  Time. 


SFPARAnillTY     UF     PROVISIONS 

Skc.  13  If  any  of  the  provi.~ions  of  this 
joint  resolution,  or  the  apphcation  thereof 
to  any  per.son  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  rt  mainder  of  the  joint  resolution. 
and  the  application  of  such  provision  to 
other  p.Tsotis  or  circumstance^^.  >h.ill  not  be 
alftctcd  tht  reby. 

APPr.i   PRIATtONS 

Sec  14  There  is  hereby  auth  )ri?ed  to  be 
ap.nropriated  from  time  to  lime,  out  of  any 
money  m  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, such  amounts  as  may  be  nfces.^ary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  accoraplu-h 
the  purposes  of  this  Joint  resclution. 


(f)  Tlie  term  ■•rlti;-en"  shall  includ"  any 
indlvclii.il  -.v.  i:>^'  nileglaiu^e  to  the  Umtcd 
State;,  a  par'ncr  hip,  company,  or  a.'-socia- 
tlon  compo.-ed  in  whole  or  in  piirt  of  citlT^ens 
of  the  United  States,  and  any  corporation  or- 
ganized and  e.M.tiiic:  under' the  laws  of  the 
United  States,  a.s  daiiied  r:  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section. 

.SEPARAUILITY     OF     PnovISIONS 

Sf.o  17  If  any  of  the  pruv:  ;ons  of  this 
joint  ri  .olutuin,  or  the  applicatu  n  tliereof 
to  any  pei-on  or  circumstance,  i>  h(  !a  in- 
valid, the  I'lr.iiindir  of  the  J.iint  riv^ilution, 
and  the  np[);,fat;on  of  -urh  provision  to 
ruber  person^  or  circunista:;ces.  .shall  not  be 
affected  thereby. 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Sfc  18  Thrrc  1^  hereby  authorifod  to  be 
ai'propr;.it.  ;l  irnm  tiruf  to  tmi'',  out  of  any 
m;ji!:'y  m  tlie  Tr.  a.-ury  not  oTherw.:,e  appro- 
priated. ;.uch  am, nnus  as  may  be  nece.s.sary 
to  cany  out  tlie  provisions  and  accomp;;.-,!! 
the  purposes  of   this  Joint   resolution. 


REPEAL  OF  ACTS  OF  1935.  1936.  1937 

Sfc  15.  The  A,:t  cf  Aug\i-t  31,  1935  i  Public 
Resolution  Numbered  67.  S.  vcnty-fourth 
Congre.-s  i .  as  amended  by  the  Act  (;f  February 

29.  19  i6  (Public  Ke.-,olutiun  Numbered  74. 
Seventy-fourth  C.nit;ress  i ,  and  the  Act  cf 
May  1,  1937  (Public  Resolution  Numbered 
27.  Seventy-fifth  Con<Tre.s.si .  and  the  Aft  of 
Jaiuiary  8.  19:n  (Public  Resolution  Num- 
bered 1.  Seventy-fifth  Ccngre.s.^).  are  hereby 
repealed:  Provjcird.  That  .-uch  repeal  sh.ill 
not  affect  the  vahdity  of  the  PrrclamatMn 
Numbered  2237  of  May  1.  1937  (50  Stat  1834). 
detiniiii:^  the  term  •'arms,  ammunition,  and 
im.olenients  of  war  "  or  of  cenifica'e.s  of  regl>- 
tration  or  licenses  issued  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  May  1 
1937 

Passed  the  Hou.3e  of  Representatives  June 

30.  1939 


RFPF-AIS 

Sec  19  The  joint  re.-.C'lut:on  of  Au?;ust  31, 
1935.  as  amended,  and  the  J'  int  ri.,o;U':oii 
of  January  8,  1937,  are  h.  n  by  repealed: 
Prm  di'd.  That  such  repeal  luill  no;  afT-ct 
the  validity  of  certificate.s  of  !■  g:.-tration  or 
licenses  i.,s;ied  ptirsuant  to  section  2  of  the 
Jiiip.t  resolution  of  Aui;u-t  :jl.  1H35.  or  sec- 
ti"n  5  c;f  tiie  Joint  resoUition  .  ^f  Auciurt  31. 
I'.t.'S  nA  ameecied.  or  the  vandity  ot  procla- 
n^.ation  No.  22M .  of  May  1.  1937  (.50  Stat. 
18,34  I.  defining  the  term  '•ami.  animtmitiun, 
and  implements  of  war",  wluch.  until  it  is 
revoked,  shall  have  full  force  and  eflect  as 
If  issued  pur.suant  \o  t!U,>  joint  resolution: 
Prm-ided  further.  That  offeu.M-s  c  mm.tted 
and  penalties,  forfeitures,  or  liabilities  in- 
curred under  either  cf  -uch  Joint  re-  iu- 
tion-;  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  d  Xh\:\ 
Joi'it  resolution  may  be  prosecuted  and 
punihfd.  and  suits  and  proceeding's  for  vio- 
lations of  either  of  such  jtiint  re.Miiutions  or 
of  any  rule  or  regulation  issvied  pursuant 
thereto  m  ly  be  commenced  and  piosecuttd, 
in  the  same  manner  and  with  the  .same  effect 
as  if  such  joint  resolutions  had  not  been 
repealed. 

SHORT    TPTLE 

Sfc  20  This  Joint  resolutioji  may  be  cited 
ns  the  "Neuirulity  Act  of  1939". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  n  ad  ■  "Joint  reso- 
lution to  preserve  the  neutrality  and  the 
peace  of  the  I'ru'ed  States  and  to  secnire  the 
saiety  of  its  citizens  and  their  interests". 


Fritz  Kuhn  Should  Be  Deported 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    NKW   JKK.-^KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REI'RKSEXTATIVES 
Tuesday.  Octcber  31.  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM  THE   BERGEN   EVENING    RECORD,   HACKEN- 
feACK,  N.  J.,  OCTOBER  23.   1939 


Mr.  THOMAS  cf  Nc'W  Jersey,     Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recoiid,  I  include  the  following 


editorial   wh'ch   appeared    in    the    Bergen    Evening?    Record, 
Hackensack,  N.  J,,  on  October  23,  1939: 

[From  the  Bergen  Evening,'  Recrd.  Hackensack,  N    J     October 

23, 1939  1 

FRITZ    KUHN     SHOULD     BE     DEPORTFD 

Prnz  Kuhn,  Nazi  bund  leader  in  the  too-tolerant  United  States, 
told  the  Dies  Comnrttee  that  in  h'.i  widely  publicized  audience 
wrh  llerr  H.'kr  3  vears  ago  there  w  .is  no  discussion  ol  the  Na.'i 
bunds  pernicious  activities  m  America.  His  "cf  coursi>  not"  might 
be  the  truth,  but  ino.^t  intelliK-nt  and  informed  Americans  will 
nevertheless  believe  ihat  aiTc.;ant   Fritz  is  an  unniitiKated   liar 

Not  unlike  the  Prussian  ihi-kheads  who  so  unuerra'cd  American 
psychology  in  1917.  Kuhn  now  e.vpects  Ameru  ans  to  believe  that 
thi=  common  very  common  -citizen  bv  adoption  was  received  by 
almiiihty  Hitler  solely  becau.'^e  .'•uch  ;■!!  lu'-ult  to  tolerant  America ti 
utiz^Tship  was  born  in  Germany.  Unh^aid  of  in  his  faiheiku.d. 
Kuhn  came  to  the  United  States  and  was  widelv  publicized  lor  his 
efTorrs  m  -sabotat;int,'  American  tolerance  of  racil  ai  ci  r-leMous 
minorities  among  neit-hbrrs  and  felluw  citizens.  He  lias  beci' tol- 
erated   too    long    by    hberty-ioving    Auicricans.     He    has    too    olteu 
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converted  the  liberties  of  citizenship  Into  license  to  deny  equal 
libertus  U)  hie  feUow  citizens.  He  is  as  stupid  in  his  utterances  as 
the  Baron  Dumba  who  called  us  "damfcol"  Yankees  in  his  devastat- 
ing for  Germany— cable  in  the  months  that  preceded  America's 
entry  into  the  war  which  brought  arrogant  Pru.ssia  to  her  knees. 

Real  American.s— and  we  question  whether  Kuhn  can  be  so 
classified  — love  liberty  not  only  for  themselves  but  al.'^o  for  their 
neighbors  and  fellow  citizens.  Their  patience  has  become  ex- 
hausted, and  they  want  to  know  who  this  loud-mouthed  Kuhn  and 
his  silly  goose-stepping  bund  are  and  why  they  are  not  placed 
under  restraint.  They  want  to  know  how  much  longer  the  tradi- 
tional tolerance  of  American  citizen.^hip  compels  them  to  stand  for 
these  adopted  Germans  who  renounced  their  foreign  allegiances  in 
cur  naturalization  courts  and  now  self -evidently  preach  and  prac- 
tice a  divided  national  allegiance  in  their  glaringly  un-American 
bund  activities. 

Bellowing.  Kuhn  stated  in  substance  that  his  rrrovement  Is  de- 
signed to  provide  political  representation  for  millions  of  citizens  of 
German  birth  or  German  ancestry  In  this  country.  This  writer 
doesn't  know  how  other  citizens  of  German  antecedents  feel  about 
Kuhn's  assumption  of  leadership  and  his  made-in-Germany  ersatz 
(synthetic  I  civic  virtue,  but  for  himself  he  wants  to  say  that  his 
prandfither  sought  individual  freedom  and  opportunity  when  he 
left  Germany  in  1859  to  come  here.  He  doubtless  was  impres.sed  by 
what  he  found,  for  in  1863  he  gave  his  life  to  the  country  that 
adojjted  him  and  that  gave  to  his  children  and  his  children's  chil- 
dren a  priceless  heritage  That  heritatte.  Mr.  Kuhn.  is  theirs  to 
u.se.  but.  more  Important  than  that,  it  is  theirs  to  preserve  for 
their  posterity  against  the  un-American  activities  of  all  the  Kuhns 
who  may  from  generation  to  generation  tr>-  to  sabotage  it. 

The  writer  rejects  emphatically  this  impudent  goose-stepper's 
assumption  of  leadership  m  anything  and  everything  even  remotely 
connected  with  American  citizens  of  German  ancestry.  He  and 
millions  of  other  Americans  ol  German  antecedents  are  thoroughly 
fed  up  with  Kuhn  and  his  pseudo-American  Nazi  bund.  They 
would  eladly  lead  any  legal  movement  to  kick  Kuhn  and  his  silly 
Nazi  followers  out  of  the  country  whose  hospitality  they  have 
abused  Iheir  preachments  and  their  pmctices  have  amply  demon- 
fctrated  that  while  their  bodies  are  in  the  lana  of  freedom  their 
hearts  and  their  minds  are  in  Nazi  Germany.  Tliey  have  proved 
their  unfitness  for  tolerant  American  citizenship,  and  they  should 
be  .sent  back  to  the  government  which  they  have  tried  so  cleverly 
here  to  serve. 

Tliose  are  the  considered  thoughts  of  this  American  of  remote 
German  ancestry,  and  they  are  supplied  herewith  for  the  perusal 
cf  brazen  Kuhn  and  his  un-American  Nazi  bunders.  The  writer 
sheds  the  cloak  cf  editorial  anonymity  to  perrmt  them  to  Identl/y 
him  as — 

John  Borg.  Publisher. 


Reciprocal-Trade  Folly 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FOREST  A.  HARNESS 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY    HON.    FOREST   A.    HARNESS,   OF   INDIANA 


Mr.  HARNESS,  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  address  which 
I  delivered  last  night  over  the  radio: 

Tonight  you  and  your  neighbors  are  preparing  for  the  series  of 
weird  and  amusing  unties  which  will  briefly  ruffle  the  dignity  of 
the  neighborhood.  You  will  be  no  more  than  mildly  surprised 
If  you  find  a  collection  of  the  community's  domestic  animals  on 
your  front  porch  in  the  morning,  and  If  there  is  a  spark  of  youth 
left  in  your  heart  your  annoyance  will  melt  in  mirth  at  the  sight 
of  the  tribulations  which  have  been  visited  upon  your  neighbors. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  modern  plumbing  has  gone  far  to  frustrate 
the  marauding  spirit  of  youth  on  the  loose,  Halloween  Is  still 
Halloween  and  not  even  a  Presidential  proclamation  has  intervened 
to  a'ter  or  confuse  the  fact. 

This  occasion  is  as  good  a^:  any  to  remind  us  that  we  in  America 
are  still  following  the  peaceful  traditions,  comparatively  untouched 
by  the  .storms  rocking  the  rest  of  the  world.  True,  war  news  has 
absorbed  our  attention.  Our  Congress  has  worked  with  deadly 
.seriousness  on  the  problem  of  preserving  American  peace.  But. 
new  that  we  have  unmistakably  demonstrated  our  determination 
to  stay  out  cf  war.  we  should  find  ourselves  wondering  if  we  haven't 
been  cievotmg  more  time  and  thought  to  the  matter  than  we  should 
ha-, e.  m  view  of  tlie  fact  that  our  domestic  problems  remain  essen- 
ti^jily  wi'at  thfy  wf re  6  weeks,  or  6  months,  or  even  6  years  ago. 
Wi'  may  wonder  if.  curing  tlus  distraction  fostered  by  the  dramatics 
ni  Wa-hington,  wc  haven't  neglected  domestic  i-.Uairs  equally  vita) 
to  Amtrican  Interests. 


Our  State  Department,  which  has  been  the  verv  storm  center 
of  the  neutrality  debates,  has  still  found  time,  while  our  atteniion 
was  diverted,  to  complete  the  negotiations  of  a  trade  aereement  with 
our  South  American  neighbor,  Argentina.  It  has  found  time  to 
proceed  with  negotiations  which  will  lead  to  a  parallel  agreement 
with  Chile  and  Uruguay. 

Repeatedly  in  the  past  I  have  protested  against  the  New  Deal 
tariff  policy.  Heretofore  I  have  stressed  the  fact  that  while  the 
trade  agreements  have  seriously  injured  American  agriculture,  the 
primary  damages  have  been  inflicted  upon  American  industry  and 
labor.  But  m  the  present  instance  the  man  en  the  farm  is  the 
direct,   the  immediate,  and   practically  the   sole   victim. 

You  will  find  that  every  one  of  the  items  on  the  list  under 
consideration  in  this  proposed  treaty  with  Argentina  is  a  raw 
product  You  will  be  surprised  that  every  one  ol  them  now  paving 
duty,  with  two  exceptions,  are  the  everyday  things  you  find  Aineri- 
can  farmers  producing. 

And  why  is  the  American  farmer  now  being  sold  down  the  river? 
Henry  Wallace,  our  starry-eyed  idealist  in  agriculture,  cannot  pos- 
sibly tell  you.  In  fact,  if  you  were  to  investigate  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agnculttire,  you  would  det<?ct  a  squirming,  but  voiceless 
resentment  of  the  program  being  pursued  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment. Secretary  Wallace  has  fought  for,  and  executed,  a  seiies  of 
programs  which  have  pumped  literally  billions  of  dollars  back  to 
the  distressed  American  farmers  during  the  past  6  years. 

No  one  realizes  more  keenly  than  our  Secretary  cf  Agriculture 
the  fact  that  the  State  Department  can.  with  a  single  stroke  of 
the  pen  tear  dowm  everything  that  he  has  tried  to  accomplish,  at 
terrific  expense  to  the  counuy.  In  fact.  Mr.  Wallace  confessed  the 
utter  inconsistencies  of  the  New  Deal  domestic  program  and  its 
tariff  policy  in  a  speech  at  Little  Rock.  Ark,,  on  May  26  of  this  year. 
He  high-lighted  that  speech  with  many  unintended,  but  neverthe- 
less bitter,  commentaries  on  the  utter  absurdities  of  the  New 
Deal  philosophy. 

For  6  long  years  the  New  Deal's  whole  domestic  program  has 
been  based  on  the  assumption  that  high  prices  make  prosperity. 
Of  course,  the  President  and  his  vague  theorists  have  always  had 
the  cart  before  the  horse  In  their  childish  assumption  that  prcs- 
pcrity  depends  upon  any  given  price  level.  Whether  the  New 
Deal  philosophy  is  right  or  wrong,  however,  is  beside  the  point. 
The  fact  remains  that  this  philosophy  has  guided  every  domestic 
activity  undertaken  by  the  New  Deal. " 

The  history  of  the  series  of  farm  programs  Is  familiar  to  all  of 
ycu.  Working  on  the  theory  that  we  could  pump  prosperity  back 
into  agriculture,  we  have  spent  billions  of  dollars  in  the  "effort. 
Striving  desperately  to  restore  parity  prices,  our  elevators,  our 
warehouses,  and  our  farmers'  bins  and  cribs  are  choked  with  sur- 
plus commodities,  pegged  at  artificial  prices  at  terrific  cost.  As  a 
single  example,  look  at  the  condition  of  corn.  With  practically 
all  of  the  current  bumper  crop  still  standing  in  the  fields,  there 
are  255.409.964  bushels  sealed  in  cribs  in  the  north  central 
region,  which  embraces  the  great  Corn  Belt.  That  corn  is  pezged 
at  a  minimum  price  of  57  cents  per  bushel  under  Federal  loans, 
representing  a  total  of  $145,583,671.48. 

In  view  of  that  fact,  do  you  wonder  that  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment must  squirm  at  the  thought  that  com  is  one  of  the  items 
due  for  tariff  reduction  under  the  agreement  with  Argentina?  If 
the  artificial  price  for  corn  on  our  domestic  markets  induces  Argen- 
tina to  ship  corn  here  in  spite  of  a  tariff  barrier  cf  25  cents  per 
bushel — and  we  have  imported  a  considerable  amount  of  corn — 
what  will  inevitably  happen  if  we  cut  the  tariff  rate  on  corn  in 
half?  The  absurdities  inherent  in  these  new  treaties  are  obvious. 
And  remember  that  com  is  only  one  of  a  large  group  of  items 
which  will  directly  affect  American  farmers. 

If  Secretary  Wallace  and  the  New  Deal  philosophy  have  been 
right  for  the  past  6  years,  the  President  and  his  State  Department 
cannot  possibly  be  right  now.  Or  if  these  proposed  treaties  are 
defensible,  we  may  as  well  face  the  fact  that  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars which  we  have  poured  Into  American  agriculture,  culminating 
with  the  all-time-high  appropriation  of  $1,200,000,000  in  the  last 
regular  session  of  Congress,  is  an  utter  waste  of  time  and  monev. 

We  might  as  well  recognize  the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  has  alvvavs 
been,  as  It  stlU  Is.  desperately  trying  to  go  in  two  directions  at  the 
same  time.  You  re<»ll  how  the  President  tried  to  Justify  tb*? 
amazing  fact  that  the  United  States  Navy  has  been  buying  canned 
beef  from  Argentina  by  assuring  us  that  it  was  not  only  cheaper 
but  better  beef  than  our  own.  It  must  have  struck  you  that  this 
was  deplorably  bad  advertising  for  American  livestock  producers 
and  packers.  But,  even  more  important,  the  President's  remarkj 
must  have  impressed  you  as  an  admission  of  the  complete  Inability 
of  the  administration  to  understand  the  economic  factors  with 
which  it  has  been  so  blithely  tinkering. 

If  American  beef  is  too  high-priced  for  our  own  Na\'y.  who  In  the 
world  made  it  that  way  but  the  new  dealers,  who  have  put  Ameri- 
can farmers  in  a  strait  Jacket  by  restricting  prcducttor.  ham-ieriu'^ 
m.arketing.  and  generally  Increasing  our  production  costs?  If  Ar- 
gentine producers  can  deliver  superior  products  on  cur  own  markets 
more  cheaply  than  our  own  farmers,  who  are  still  not  recelvin'; 
parity  prices,  then  how  in  the  world  will  we  ever  a  Tive  at  tliat 
stage  of  parity  prices  which  has  been  such  a  fetish  of  the  New  Deal, 
unless  we  maintain  protective  tariff  around  our  American  mprk'^ts'? 

The  current  excuse  Is  that  we  are  attempting  to  establish  a 
more  friendly  and  cordial  relationship  with  the  nations  of  th.e 
Western  Hemisphere.  This,  in  ether  words.  Is  the  good-nei'jhbor 
policy  In  action.  But  good  nelghborllncs.s  begins  at  home  We 
wi.sh  our  neighbors  well,  and  will  do  much  more  than  our  share 
to  treat  them  well  and  live  with  them  in  harmony.  But  our  first 
responsibility  is  always  to  our  own  family. 
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Good    TT^ighbor'^    !n    ynur    r"iTim\initv    nnrJ    mine    harp    fonces 

not  because  they  ha^f-'  the  fLnalv  next  door,  but  simply  to  pro- 
tect their  own  property.  It  wuulcl  never  occur  to  you  that  you 
must  knock  down  your  fence,  (^r  t^pen  your  cates.  to  permit  your 
neighbor'.s  chickens  or  livestock  to  run  "in  your  garden  It  would 
scarcely  occur  to  a  c.,oca  neighbor  to  resent  vour  exclusion  of  his 
livestock 

The  internationalist  argument  for  free  and  uninterrupted  world 
trade  is  a  plausible  one  It  is  esper-ially  well  supp<uted  when,  as 
at  present,  it  is  admittedly  wise  to  encourage  the  schdarity  and 
friendliness  of  the  American  nations  in  this  time  of  strife.  But 
that  docs  not  alter  the  fact  that  good  nf^i'Jhborlmess  implies  a 
re'i.ttion.-hip  of  give  and  take,  whereas  all  that  is  apparent  m  our 
relaticn-lup  with  the  other  n..nons  of  this  hemisphere  is  a  giving 
nn  our  part,  and  a  tal:.ng  on  theirs  It  further  does  not  alter  the 
fact  that  the  success  Ttid  prfi.-perity  of  otir  own  farmers  is  far 
more  important  to  you  and  me  than  the  advancement  of  the  agri- 
cultural interests  of  a  South  American  nation  which  is  farther 
removfxi.   geographically,   than    the    nations   of    western    Europe 

Another  amazing  facf  stands  out  upon  examination  of  this  pro- 
posed treaty  All  the  figures  for  trade  between  this  country  and 
Argentina  indicate  that  we  w.ll  be  called  upon  to  accept  agricul- 
tural imports  s.)  that  the  exports  of  American  automobiles  and 
implpmenis  may  be  increased.  It  strikes  me  that  the  automobile 
and  implement  m.anufacturers  in  thi.s  country  are  less  in  need  of 
help  than  our  farmers  If  they  want  export  trade,  let  them  de- 
velop It,  but  not  at   the  expense  of  the  American  farmer. 

I  sincerely  want  every  one  of  the  nations  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  a  solid,  friendly  working  relationship  But  I  will  not 
concede  for  1  minute  that  we  must  sacrifice  the  interest  of  our 
farmers-  or.  for  that  matter,  the  Interests  of  anv  ether  group  of 
American    citizens — to    accomplish    this    purpo.se 

We  have,  by  long  odd.-^.  the  richest  markets  of  the  world  right 
within  our  own  borders.  Naturally,  every  (.ther  nation  in  the 
world  wants  to  sell  iirre  where  the  selling  is  easiest  and  best. 
But  we  simply  cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  this  country  has 
developed  a  standard  of  living  and  a  system  of  economic  mea'sure- 
ments  which  are  unknown  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  We  must 
not  l(.se  si-ht  of  the  further  fact  that  the  footless  idealism  of  the 
New  Deal  ha.-,  imposed  a  new  degree  of  artific';alitv  and  restriction 
upon  the  American  system  which  mak<  .^  it  more  nearly  impo.-sible 
than  ever  lor  us  to  compete  sucees.-fuUy  m  world  markets. 

I  will  not  concede  the  stipenority  of  Argentine  beef,  which  the 
Pre-ident  professes.  But  granting  that  it  were  so.  I  would  still 
preier  my  meat  grown  on  an  American  farm  I  do  not  even  asrree 
that  the  aiunmob.le  or  tractor  manufacturer  will  lose  any  profits 
if  w-  keep  It  this  way.  For  I  know  that  as  a  result  our  own  manu- 
facturer-- win  eventually  s.mxI  that  product  which  thev  might  have 
sold  m  Arg'>nti!ia  onto  an  American  highway  or  an  American  farm 
to  the  mutL.al  benefit  of  everyone  concerned  in  our  own  economy. 


Amusement  and  Entertainment  for  the  Present 
(feneration;  the  Payment  of  Debt  for  Future 
Generations 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARE  E.  HOFEMAN 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVKS 
Wednesday.  November  1.  1939 

Mr.  HOFFMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  is  in- 
tent upon  providing  amusement  and  entertainment  at  public 
expense  for  the  present  generation,  no  doubt  trusting  that 
the  voters  will  reply  in  continuing  support  of  the  political 
policy  of  the  President.  The  inevitable  result  is  the  fi.xing 
upon  future  generations  of  the  obligation  to  pay  the  debts 
now  created  to  purchase  political  support. 

The  present  administration  has — 

NO  CO^'S:DEH.^TIO^•   for    VOtTR   CHILDRFN,    no  RESPFCT  for   YOrR   DE.'Sn 

During  the  past  few  years  tliroughout  the  world.  a.ssaults 
have  been  made  upon  the  liberty  of  the  average  man.  Abroad 
dictators  in  three  great  countries  have  by  foice  compelled 
many  under  control  to  work  when  and  where  ordered,  at 
designated  ta.-k^,  have  issued  food  cards  which  limited  the 
kind  and  quantity  of  food  which  children,  women,  and  men 
might  eat  from  day  to  day.  Thus,  exercising  their  arbitrary 
power,  the  dictators,  through  oppressive  taxation,  destroyed 
the  prosperity  of  their  people,  compelled  them  to  give  over 
their  earnings  so  that  forts,  submarines,  airplanes  might  be 


built;  so  that  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  guns  and  nnmitions 
of  war  might  be  accumulated.  Many  of  those  oppn.v.ng  their 
ambitions  were  .shot,  others  were  behoad^-d,  and  thou.sands. 
yes,  some  authorities  have  it.  millions,  were  imprisoned  and 
starved. 

Then  came  what  one  dictator  thought  was  his  opportunity, 
and  hundreds  of  thou.-^ands  of  young  men  and  boys  were  put 
into  the  battle  lines,  and  as  a  result,  in  Europe,  beyond  ques- 
tion, more  than  a  million  men  will  die,  sacrificed  on  the  altar 
of  one  man's  political  ambition. 

Here  in  America  the  action,  though  less  violent  and  bloody, 
proceeds  toward  the  same  end  along  similar  lines  but  with" 
somewhat  different  methods.  Here  we  have  so  far  no  shoot- 
ing, no  b"heading.  but  we  have  had  a  cour.^e  of  conduct  which 
has  retarded  the  return  of  pro.^p^'nty.  brought  our  Nation  to 
the  verge  of  national  bankruptcy,  destroyed  in  many  instances 
the  liberty  of  the  individual. 

As  the  President  truthfully  said  when  we  had  a  $4,000.- 
000.000  deficit,  continued  borrowing  would  bankrupt  us  na- 
tionally. Knowing  this,  he  has  for  miOre  than  6  years  caused 
an  annual  deficit  of  more  than  $3,000  000,000.  He  has  done 
the  very  thing  he  said  would  bankrupt  our  Nation.     Why? 

It  was  the  Saviour  who  .said,  "SufTer  little  children  and  for- 
bid them  not  to  come  unto  Me:  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of 
heaven." 

Roosevelt  has  professed  great  sympathy  for  the  unfortu- 
nate, expressed  the  desire  to  lessen  the  burdens  of  the  tax- 
payers, but  by  his  acts,  upon  which  he  must  be  jud'::ed.  he 
haj:  already  placed  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  children  of  this 
and  the  next  generation  an  interest  charge  of  approximati  ly 
a  billion  dollars  a  year,  which  must  be  paid  in  taxes  earned 
through  the  sweat  of  their  bodies.  Your  children  and  mine, 
yes,  even  unto  the  third  and  fourth  Kenerations,  will  be 
paying  interest  on  the  debt  created  bv  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt. 

Roosevelt  for  all  of  his  expressions  of  .sympathy,  of  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  those  who  m.ust  work,  has  neverth.e- 
less  forged  the  bonds  of  slavery  upon  the  little  arms  and 
limbs  of  the  children  of  today,  of  the  unborn  generations  of 
tomorrow. 

ROOSEVEI  T  IS   RI-THI  E.SS 

'Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  thy  days  may 
be  long  upon  the  land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveih  thee." 
So  sayeth  the  scripture. 

To  further  his  experiments,  his  extravaeant  plans,  his 
nightmarish  dreams,  this  man  in  the  'VVhite  House  is  flccding 
thousands  of  acres  of  land  in  Illinois  to  create  Crab  Orchard 
Lake,  a  place  of  amusement  for  the  people.  In  doing  this  h::: 
has  not  only,  at  exorbitant  expense,  moved  families  from 
their  comfortable  homes  on  fertile  acres  but  he  proposes  to 
flood  the  graves  in  22  cemeteries,  or  to  move  the  bones  of  the 
dead  from  the  places  where  they  have  long  lam  buned. 

Roman  emperors  in  days  of  old  sacrificed  the  Christians 
to  the  savage  beasts  so  that  the  people  might  be  entertained. 
Roosevelt  would  destroy  cemeteries,  turn  the  flood  of  wains 
into  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,  some  of  whom  no  doubt 
fought  for  the  preservation  of  this  Nation. 

HE    WOrLD  SE.VD    YOUR    HUSB.^ND    ,\ND   BOY   TO    W,\R 

Today,   meddling   in    foreign   affairs,   raising   false   issues, 
seeking  to  divert  attention  from  his  failure  here  at  home,  he 
is  following  a  course  of  conduct  which,  if  he  is  not  stopped,  ' 
will  send  your  husband,  your  sons,  to  fight  m  a  foreign  war. 

If  you  believe  that  he  is  wrong  in  this,  that  we  have  no 
need  to  join  in  this  world  conflict,  then  write  your  Senator 
and  your  Congressman  and  tell  him  in  no  uncertain  terms 
that  If  your  husband  or  your  children  are  taken  from  your 
home  to  be  offered  as  a  sacrifice  in  a  war  across  the  sea,'you 
will  do  your  utmost  to  see  that  that  Senator,  or  Congressman, 
receives  a  command  at  the  next  November  election  to  rtmain 
fn  his  home,  while  you  send  to  Congress  someone  who  will 
fight  for  the  preservation  of  your  Government,  of  your  lib- 
erty; who  will  endeavor  lo  make  America  safe  for  democracy 
his  first  concern. 
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New  Deal  Economy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRY  C.  DWORSHAK 

OF   IDAHO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 

Mr.  DWORSHAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  Federal 
deficit  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  fi.scal  year  was  approxi- 
mately $1,000,000,000,  there  is  a  steady  increase  in  the  per- 
sonnel and  pay  roll  in  tlie  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment, according  to  figures  recently  released  by  the  United 
States  Civil  Service  Commission. 

Civil  employees  during  August  totaled  932,953,  an  increase 
of  4,758  since  July.  The  pay  roll  for  August  was  $141,670  976 
as  compared  to  $138,975,099  In  July.  The  number  of  em- 
ployees in  the  District  of  Columbia  totaled  124.610,  both  totals 
reaching  new  peaks  for  Federal  employment.  These  figures 
do  not  include  legislative  or  Army  and  Navy  personnel,  and 
show  constantly  increasing  totals  with  the  exception  of  the 
Public  Works  and  Works  Projects  Administrations. 

During  August  1938  the  executive  branch  employed  872,347 
persons,  compared  to  932,953  in  the  same  month  this  year,  or 
an  increase  of  60,606.  The  pay  roU  for  August  of  1939  was 
$141,670,976,  an  increase  of  $9,286,153  over  the  pay  roll  of 
August  last  year,  which  amounted  to  $132,384,823. 

During  the  past  year  there  has  been  considerable  publicity 
given  in  the  National  Capital  to  administration  proposals  for 
reoi-ganization  and  econom.y  in  Federal  bureaus  and  agencies, 
but  the  August  pay  roll  shows  that  the  annual  cost  of  oper- 
ating the  executive  branch  of  the  Government  approximates 
$1,700,000,000.  It  also  indicates  that.  Instead  of  economy, 
thousands  of  employees  are  being  placed  on  the  Federal  pay 
roll  to  help  swell  the  gigantic  deficit  which  threatens  to 
exceed  $4,000,000,000  during  this  fiscal  year,  despite  the  Re- 
organi-zation  Act  to  minimize  duplication  and  to  reduce 
expenditures. 

The  feverish  war  acti\ity  and  hysteria  thus  are  serving  as 
a  smoke  screen  for  the  extra\'agance  of  the  administration. 
While  this  country  and  its  officials  direct  their  attention  to 
European  countries  and  attem.pt  to  interfere  with  their  af- 
fairs, our  own  domestic  problems  remiain  unsolved,  bureau- 
cracy is  in  the  ascendancy,  and  financial  chaos  is  around  the 
corner. 

The  August  report  released  by  the  United  States  Civil 
Service  Commission  contains  the  following: 

Tabue  1. — CiiHl  employeps  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  U.  S. 
Government.  July  1930  and  August  1939 
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Thomas  Bracket  Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  J.  ENGEL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 


ARTICLE   FROM   THE   LOS   ANGELES   EXAMINER   OF   OCTOBER 
27,    1939,   BY    GEORGE   ROTHWELL   BROWN 


Mr.  ENGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  by 
George  Rothwell  Brown: 

[From  the  Los  Angeles  Examiner  of  October  27,   1939] 

THE    POLITICAL    PARADE 

(By  George  Rothwell  Brown) 

Washington,    October   26.— One    of   the   saddest   spectacles   the 
Capitol  has  presented  in  many  years  was  that  of  a  skeletonized 
rubber-stamp  House  of  Representatives,  pausing  in  the  midst  of 
Its   enforced    dawdling    at    White    House    command     to    note    the 
centenary  of  Thomas  B.  Reed. 

That,  indeed,  waa  a  sight  for  the  gods! 

The  observance,  by  significant  chance,  fell  almost  upon  the 
30th  anniversary  of  the  revolt  against  the  rules  of  the  miRhtv 
czar  of  the  House,  which  began  in  the  winter  of  1909,  and  which 
has  culminated  today  in  a  President  who  has  been  for  7  years 
the  real  leader  of  the  House,  and  In  a  Speaker  and  a  leader 
who  have  become  little  more  than  a  couple  of  messenger  boys 

It    is    incredible   that   Thomas   B.   Reed   would    have   stood   for 
the   encroachment   by   the   Executive   upon   the   magnificent    con- 
stitutional powers  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  a  succession 
of  weak  and  complacent  Democratic  speakers  have  stood  for   It 
and  bowed  to  it.  ' 

Thomas  B.  Reed  was  a  man  of  a  statxire  no  longer  to  be  ob- 
served in  the  American  House  of  Representatives.  There  are  but 
two  or  three  of  that  heroic  cast  left  in  the  Senate. 

The  appearance  of  such  a  man  in  the  House  today  would  consti- 
tute the  greatest  hope  we  could  have  of  an  eventual  restoration  of 
the  power,  the  dignity,  and  the  inteUectual  integrity  of  the  House 
and  through  that  the  restoration  of  the  constitutional  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  the  only  thing  which  has  made  our  Govern- 
ment work  for  150  years. 

The  enormous  parliamentary  powers  which  Tom  Reed  inherited 
from  Clay,  Blaine,  and  RandaU  were  destroyed  under  Uncle  Joe 
Cannon. 

By  this  destruction  the  leadership  of  the  House  was  transferred 
to  the  other  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  in  the  course  of  25  years 
or  so.     Not  the  Speaker  but  the  President  was  the  boss. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  to  blame  for  this.  He  found  a  condition 
at  the  Capitol  and  tvirned  it  to  his  own  use. 

From  time  to  time  events  must  be  reexamined  and  reappraised. 
It  was  once  the  habit  to  refer  to  Reed  as  the  czar  of  the  House  and' 
Uncle  Joe  Cannon  as  a  despot. 

But  if  the  strong  speakers,  from  Clay  to  Cannon,  were  at  times 
ruthless,  they  at  least  governed  well,  and  they  preserved  the 
majesty  of  the  popular  branch  of  the  legislative. 

Their  powers  were  not  usurped.  They  came  to  them  from  the 
British  House  of  Commons,  who  had  won  them  In  blood  and  toil, 
and  from  the  Commons  through  the  American  colonial  assemblies. 

The  strong  speakers  of  the  Colonies  stood  between  the  rights  of 
the  people  and  the  encroachments  of  the  royal  Gtovernors. 

It  was  a  magnificent  power  which  Thomas  B.  Reed  exercised  as 
the  chosen  servant  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

There  were  no  "must"  bills  In  those  davs.  Tom  Reed  would 
have  stood  out  against  a  $4,800,000,000  lump-sum  appropriation 
until  hell  became  a  skating  rink  for  Sonja  Henle. 

Will  the  "Reed  rules"  ever  come  back  to  the  House?  Most  Mem- 
bers would  answer  with  an  emphatic  "no." 

But  I  am  not  so  sure.  The  Presidency,  under  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
has  certainly  become  too  strong.     It  has  become  dangerous. 

Mr,  Roosevelt  himself  has  frankly  said  that  in  the  hands  of  cer- 
tain others — puppets.  I  believe  he  called  them — these  powers  might 
become  instruments  of  tyranny.    Indeed  they  might. 

To  put  a  check  on  a  too-strong  President,  It  may  be  necessary 
some  day  for  the  House  of  Representatives  to  restore  the  power  of 
the  Speakership. 

Imagine  a  condition  in  which  a  political  party  held  control  of  the 
House  by  a  very  narrow  margin,  six  or  eight  votes. 

Against  a  determined  minority  it  might  not  be  able  to  function 
at  all. 
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To  save  the  Hou=e  from  chans  it  m:r:hr  bo  p-Poiitm.I  for  that 
party  to  organize  the  Huiise.  adopt  th.o  Recti  rules,  and  place  a 
Etrcng  man  In  the  chair. 

Anyhow,  at  la.st  the  present  Hou.-c.  in  it.s  pitiful  .'-tate,  at  It-ast 
ha-   bec.ime  Tom-Reed   con.sciou.s 

That's  something. 

Embargo  and  the  "City  of  Flint" 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  W.  SHAFER 

Of^    MICHIC.W 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1.  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE   JACKSON    (MICH.)    CITIZEN-PRESS 


Mr.  SHAFER  of  Micbigan.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follOvvmc 
editorial  from  the  Jackson  Citizen-Pres.s.  of  Jackson,  Mich.: 
[From   the   Jadtson    (Mich.)    Citizcn-Press| 

EMBARGO    AND    THE     "CITY    OF    FLINT" 

Advocates  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  on  phipmenf  of  arms  to 
bellitr-Teiits  arc  pc^intint^  to  the  seizure  by  the  German"  of  the 
steamer,  C:ty  of  Flint,  a.=  evidence  of  need" for  chanemg  the  neu- 
trality lav.-.  They  are  right  in  one  respect.  Under  a  cash-and-carry 
plan  of  commerce  with  belligerents  'he  City  of  Flint  would  not 
have  been  carrymc;  contraband  to  Great  Britpln  thereby  inviting 
German  attack  But  the  fact  is  that  th.ose  Senators  and  Repre- 
scn'atives  in  Washin^i^ton  who  favor  r?ta!nir'.t:  tiie  embargo  i<!an 
likevv-:se  apprrve  the  ca.sh-and-carry  idea  That  is  the  only  change 
they  wru'.d  make  in  the  present  neutrality  law. 

When  advocates  of  repealing  th?  embargo  make  the  claim  that 
their  plan  would  ses::reL'ate  us  more  completely  from  war  thev  are 
Insnicere,  Tlie  very  incident  of  the  C.ty  of  Flint  illustrates  liie 
dans:er  of  their  position. 

Tlie  Germans  captured  the  Ci*y  of  Flint  because  it  carri.^d  a 
cargo  calcula'ed  to  harm  Germany  a-  a  participant  in  the  current 
war.  Even  those  of  us  who  most  heartily  sympathize  with  the 
Franco-British  Allies  cannot  fall  to  und.^rstand'  Germany's  position 
In  this  situation.  Britain,  using  her  huge  navy,  ciimplerely  block- 
ades German  por's.  pre*,  cntmtj  all  commerce  from  entering.  That 
Is  sound  war  strategy  and  probably  will  win  the  war.  But  it  like- 
wise is  sound  strategy  for  Germany,  to  uch  extent  as  she  is  able, 
to  undertake  to  pri>vent  contraband  from  reaching  her  enemies. 

From  such  a  poi^ition  it  is  going  to  be  unfortunately  easy  for 
the  German  mind  to  follow  ainng  to  the  point  where,  with  the 
embargo  repealed,  she  will  attempt  to  handicap  American  produc- 
tion of  munitions  for  her  enemies,  "We  all  remember  how  during 
the  last  war  German  secret  agents  bombed  American  plants  making 
war  munitions  for  the  Allies.  If  now  we  return  to  the  busmes.s  of 
making  arm-  for  one  side  when  the  oth"r  side  cannot  buv  them, 
do  the  advocates  of  repeal  think  that  Germany  will  fail  to  act? 
And  Then  supp(  sing  the  Germans,  who  are  notoriously  stupid  in 
anticipating  American  reactions,  do  bomb  an  American  plant  which 
is  making  munitions  for  Britain,  isn't  that  going  to  carry  us  to  the 
brink  of  war  and  perhaps  over  the  brink? 

If  we  want  to  stay  out  of  this  war — and  a  vast  miajority  of 
Amerlcan.s  do  want  to  stay  out — hadn't  we  better  stay  '  out 
altogether? 


Outline  of  Details  of  1940  Objectives  of  Veterans 

of  Foreign  Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1.  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    MILLARD    W.    RICE.    NATIONAL    LEGISLATIVE 
REPRESENTATIVE  OF  THE  V.  F.   W. 


Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  we  are  di.'^cussir.p  the 
present  European  war,  we  must  not  overlook  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  tremendous  responsibility  left  to  us  from  the 
last  war. 


Practically  fvery  man  in  the  House  i.s  plodi:*  d  to  the  propo- 
sition of  keepinp;  America  out  ni  the  pit  sent  conflict,  ulthoutzh 
we  may  ditTer  as  to  the  methods  of  reaching  ilvu  1  nidable  end. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Wund  War  Veteraus' 
Legislation,  I  am  ever  cinscicus  of  th"  deva.s'ation  wroiinlit 
among  the  young  m  'n  of  20  yars  ago:  and  I  i;ray  God  that 
Ameiica  may  r.ot  be  drawn  in'o  anotlier  conlhct  that  would 
probably  cost  the  li\es  of  millions  of  [hv  boys  of  this  genera- 
tion, to  say  n..ithlng  of  the  women  and  children  wlio.se  Lvcs 
might  be  destroyed  by  hich  explosives  and  poi.son  Las. 

Under  permis.-ion  pranied  me  to  exttnd  my  rcmaiks  in 
the  Record.  I  am  inserting  a  statement  i^^ued  by  Mr.  M.llard 
W.  Rice,  national  legislative  lepresentative,  Veieians  ol  For- 
eign Wars  of  the  United  States,  giving  an  outline  of  the 
details  of  the  1940  objectives  of  the  V.  F.  W. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 

Point  1.  Seoi-kity  for  America 
a,   armed  forces 

1  An  expanded  Army.  Navy,  and  Marnv^  Corps,  as  well  as  Na- 
tional Guard.  C  M.  T  C  .  R  O  T  C  and  Reserve  Corps,  amply 
eq'upped  wi'h  scinit  iticallv  drvehped.  mod.'rni/ed  mechaniAd, 
and  motorized  materiel.  suiHcient  to  protect  America  against  any 
possible    aggressive    force. 

2.  Natural    resources: 

a.  Detailed  plans  for  effective  mnbilization  of  mv-n  and  money, 
labor,  and   industry  in  event  of  war 

(DA  graduated  part  ot  wealth  of  every  resident  to  be  subject 
to  conscription,  for  purcha.se  of  taxable.  li)W-interest -bearing,  nuu- 
net^otiable.   short-term   CTOveroim'nt    bonds 

b  Constructive  Nation-wiai-  natural  n  sources  conserv,ilion  prc- 
gram.s 

c-  Acquire  island  Navv  ba;~es  as  proposed  m  Srn.ite  Joint  Re  olu- 
tion.-    119,    120,    170   174 

d  RiRid  governmental  contmi  of  manuf.icture  and  sales  of  all 
ir.unitiiins. 

e  Sale  of  helium  gas  to  foreign  countries  for  peacetime  purposes 
only. 

3.  Personnel  provisions: 

a.  Increased    pay  for  enlisted   personnel    and    lower-<T:nde   officers, 

b.  Governnient  insurance  f. ir  ail  active  member.^  of  United  Suiiea 
armed   force- 

c.  Transportation  hom.e  for  all  fleet  re.servlsts  and  their  faniilies. 

B     AOTI-AL    NEt-TRALITY   AS  TO   WA.-IS  OtTSIDE   OF  THE    AMERICAS 

1  Adequate  mechanized,  motorized  mat''r.fl.  and  mobilized  men 
for   armed   fcirci^s. 

2  No  foreiu-n  entar^.element  which  might  lead  America  into  war; 
renounce  war  as  an  instrumrnt  of  international  policy;  reciiicnize 
state  of  war  regardles.-  of  its  formal  declara'ion. 

3.  Proclamat;r,n  by  the  United  States  that  it  will  not  engaee  in 
anv  war  of  aggression,  but  that  it  will  sujjport  and  delend  the 
Monroe  Doctrine.  No  change  m  United  St,aes  Constitution  as  to 
tleclaraticn    cf    war. 

4.  Withdraw  armed  protection  to  American  citlz"ns,  after  a 
period  ()f  warning,  during  their  continued  travel  or  ri-idence  in 
any  cmintry  at  war  or  in  any  war  danger  zone,  jn-ohibit  such  tiavel 
bv    American    citizens, 

5  Continue  compliance  with  provisions  of  so-called  Johnson 
Act:  prohibit  extension  of  credit  or  loans  bv  United  States,  or  any 
ot  Its  citizens,  to  any  country,  or  its  citizens,  which  is  engaged  in 
war. 

6.  Permit  sale  of  supplies  to  any  nation  at  war  only  if  paid  for, 
and  only  if  ownershi;}  thereof  is  tran.'^ferred  at  our  shore  lines, 
without  any  protection  or  responsibility  v,hat.-.oever  by  United 
States  Government   as  to  same. 

7.  Prohi'oit  any  American  merchant  vessels  from  becoming 
armed,  provide  for  their  clear  identitication  during  wartime;  dis- 
claim any  responsibility  for  protection  of  those  whli^h  carry  any 
merchandise  to  any  country  at  war  or  into  anv  danger  zuiie.  but 
permit  clearance  of  such  American  vessels  only  if  adequate  private 
insurance  is  carried  on  such  ves.sels  and  their  crew  members. 

8  Take  the  profits  otit  of  any  possible  future  wf  r  by  steeply 
graduated  personal   and  corporation   income  taxes. 

9  Adequate  provisions  for  all  disabled  veterans,  and  the  depend- 
ents of  all  deceased  veterans,  of  all  wars,  pa.st  and  future 

10  Encourage  peaceful  international  net'otiations  to  adjust  most 
Irritatug  d' ticiencies.  differences,  and  inequities, 

11  Conduct  a  program  of  education  as  to  all  of  the  costs  of  war. 

Point  2,  Seot'rity  for  America.v  CmzENS 

A.     promotion     of    AMERICANISM 

1  Maintenance  of  our  constitutional  richts  of  fiee  speecn.  t» 
fre.  press,  relieious  freedom,  petition  and  assembly,  and  education 
as  to  value  of  same  as  compared  v.-ith  ccmmuni--m.  Itv.'-cism.  r.az.i- 
ism.  or  anv  other  "'ism" 

2,  Promotion  of  general  eriuration  of  our  children,  of  our 
citizens,  and  of  those  on  their  way  toward  citizenship,  promotion 
of  public  forunis. 
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3  ^Educational   and   Inspirational   activities   among   our   Nation's 

4  Cooperation  as  to  all  noncontrovcrsial  constructive  community 
activjtas.  ■' 

5  Joint  unifl'M  veter.-.n  organization  ceremonies  in  Arlington 
NaTi mal   Cemetery  on  Armistice  Day. 

6  Di-semmation  of  infi.>rm.aiion  concerning  .<=ocial-spcu'-ltv  laws 
and  mv.T  Federal  laws  which  directly  i-!Tect  manv  citizens-  stcns 
to   as-uie   ffiicieni    administration   of  "such   beneficial    laws    ' 

7  Adoption  of  a  national-fla'T  code: 

a  No  importation,  i)urchase.  or  use  of  forelgn-mr-do  rni^eri 
States  nags  ^        "  ^-^'j-u 

b.  School   pupils  to  be   Instrticted   in   proper  flasi  et'quette 
c    Display  cf  United  States  Hag  on  or  near  all  Federal  and  school 
Diiildin->. 

8  RclMce  crim.e  by  rehabilitation  of  criminals 

9  Expand    Federal    Bureau    rf    Inve^tlention    activlt-es 

10  Pr-mote    voluntary   fii.g-rprinting    of    all    Americans 

11  Con'^tituticn  Day.  S<  ptember  17.  to  be  made  a  national 
he  idav 

12  All  patriotic  holidays  to  be  recognized  on  all  American 
vessels. 

13.  Oflfer  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  mem.bers  and  unit=  to 
perve  m  case  of  national  em.enirency, 

11  Preser-ation  of  the  C'j7,<^titutinn.  Constellation.  Hartford 
O.ympia.  and  Arirnca  as  historic  naval  reMts, 

B     PHOTFX-TION     OF     AMERICANl.SM 

1  Our  threefriid  ff  rm  of  government  to  be  perpetuated. 

2  All  s,'cvernmental  employees  to  take  oath  of  alleiuanc  - 

3,  Governmental  employment  only  for  American  citizens  willing' 
to  serve  m  emergency  all  jxisoi-.s  who  receive  checks  for  payment 
of  sciviccs.  er.ij.lcyment,  eontracts.  loai.s.  or  other  bcnefns  frcm 
any  PVderal  ai^ei.cy,  or  irom  any  federally  supported  agency  to  be 
lint'erpr.ntrd 

4  Vigorous  opposition  to  and  investigation  of  agei:cies  of  com- 
munism, fasci,-ni.  naz:-i:-m.  or  anv  other  form  of 'dictatorship  or 
reg;m,entation 

5  Make  it  a  crime  to  advocate  or  proiriote  overthrow  of  the 
Uni'fd  Sta'c^  Government  by  force  or  violence. 

6  No  old-aize  ass. stance,  peix.-:.ons,  or  other  governmental  benefits 
to  alio:  s 

7  Register,  hnp-r^rprlnt.  photouraph.  and  identify  all  aliens  in 
and  c omiiiK  into  the  United  States. 

8  Redu'-e  immigration  as  to  all  countries  down  to  10  percent  of 
pn  s  !.t   (juctas 

;•  Fv'-liide  those  likely  to  become  a  public  burden,  or  to  replace 
the  <  inplo\nie'.t  cf  any  citizen,  or  who  believe  in  use  of  force  to 
o\ei-lhrow   Unit   d   S.ates   Go-crnment, 

b.  Prevent  sn.iigghng  of  aliens  into  country  by  increased  border 
parols 

9  Depo'-t   all   unde.=irable   aliens, 

a  Criminal-.  iho,-e  ineheible  for  citizenship,  th.o-.e  vhi  advo'-atc 
us(  L.f  force  to  overtlirow  present  form  of  govfrnmriit.  and  those 
who  arc  public  charges-  on  relief,  or  in  penal  or  mental  institu- 
tion.';. 

10.  Island  dependencies  not  to  be  admitted  as  State.s  of  United 
States. 

Point  3.  Sfcurity  fop.  Amehtca's  Veterans  and  Their  Dependents 
a    i.irekallzed  provi.sions  for  service  disabled 
1    Ten-percf-nt    minimum  rating  for  combat   disabilities. 
2.  Restfire   full   compen-ation    for   presumptives. 
3    Compensation   to  be   barred   by  mi.'-conduct   only   if  felonious. 

4,  Statutory  award  of  $35  for  loss  or  loss  of  use  of  a  limb  In  all 
cases 

5,  Causative-facto'-  requirement  as  to  disabled  emergency  officer's 
retirement   benefits   to  be   liberalized 

G  Service-connected  disability  ratings  to  be  increased  by  10  per- 
cent of  basic  ratings  for  each  additional  5  years  of  age  after 
fortieth   birthday 

B       LIBERALIZED    PENSIONS    FOR    DISABLED    VETERANS 

1  War  veterans  v>-ith  permanent  total  non-service-connected  dis- 
abilities to  receive  pensions  of  $60  per  month. 

a    Pension  to  be  barred  by  misconduct  only  if  felonious, 

2,  Honorably  discharged,  90-day,  disabled  World  War  veterans 
to  receive  pensions  at  same  rates  as  granted  to  disabled  veterans 
of  Spanish- American  War:  $20  per  month  for  10-percent  disability, 
$2.T  for  25  percent.  $35  for  50  percent.  $50  for  75  percent,  $60  for 
total   disability,   and   $100   if   in   need   of   an   attendant. 

3  Honorably  discharged.  65-year-old,  90-day  World  War  veterans 
to  receive  pensions  of  $60  per  month. 

C.      LIBERALIZED    PENSIONS    FOR    DEPENDENTS    OF    VETERANS 

1  Pensions  of  $30  per  month  for  dependent  widows  of  all  de- 
censed  World  War  veterans  honorably  discharged  after  90  or  more 
days  of  service,  plus  allowances  for  dependent  children  same  as 
for   children   of   deceased    veterans  of   Spanish-American   War. 

2.  Pensions  cf  $40  per  month  for  dependent  widows  of  all  de- 
cea.sed  World  War  veterans  who.  prior  to  death,  were  suffering 
with  service-connected  disabilities  but  whose  deaths  were  caused 
by  other  disabilities. 

3,  Pensions  of  $50  per  month  for  widows  of  all  deceased  World 
War  veterans  who  died  by  reason  of  service-connected  disabilities 
or  who  had  permanent  total  combat  disabilities,  i 
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'  4.  Pensions  for  widows  and  orphans  of  pensionable  disabled 
Regulars  at  same  rates  as  for  dependents  of  service-connected  World 
War  veterans. 

5  Widow  to  be  eligible  for  pension  If  married  to  and  living 
with  veteran  for  3  years  preceding  his  death,  or  if  she  had  a 
child  with  veteran  as  father. 

6  Receipt  of  pension  by  parents  cf  one  deceased  World  War 
veteran  not  to  affect  entitlement  to  pension  on  baris  cf  death  of 
other  sons. 

7.  Pensions  to  minor  children  of  decoased  S-^-ni^h- American 
War  veterans  until  age  18,  or  until  age  21   if  attending  accredited 

school. 

8  Accrued  ccmpcnsaticn  or  pension  to  dependents  of  deceased 
vct.^rans. 

9.  Adequate   social-security   benefits   for   all    dependent    children. 

D.      MEDICAL     TREATMENT    FOR     VETERANS 

1,  Hospitalization  for  all  war.  campaign,  and  expedition  veterans. 

2,  Medical  treatment  for  American  veterans  residing  abroad 

3  No  ccmpcnsaticn  reduction  during  first  3  months  of  hos- 
pitalization. 

4  Increase  allowances  of  compensated  and  pensioned  veterans 
in  homes  or  ho.-pitals   up   to   not    less  than  $25   ptr  month 

5  Dentures  from  contract  dentists  where  not  feasible  to  com- 
plete dental  work  started  while  in  Veterans'  Administration  hos- 
pital, 

6  Prosthetic  and  orthopedic  appliances  for  non-servlce-connccted 
cases 

7.  Veterans'  Administration  facilities  to  be  located  according  to 
veteran  population  needs. 

E.      BONUS     lEGISLATION 

1  Enactment   of  Philippine  travel  pav  bill. 

2  Bonus     and     disability-retirement  "eligibility    for    provisional 

World  War  officers. 

3,  Duplicate  adjUsted-service  certificate  to  be  Issued  where  vet- 
eran  IS  unable   to  secure  possession   of   origiz^al   certiflcaie. 

F.     INSURANCE    FOR    VETERANS 

1  Government  insurance   to   be   Incontestable   after  2  vea'-"' 

2  Remove  limitation  dates  as  to  all  war-risk  insurance  claims 
and  tuits. 

G.    EL-RIAL    BENEFITS     AS    TO     VETERANS 

1.  National  cem.eteries  to  be  in  all  States. 

2.  Optional   noncorrosive   metal   hcau.tcnes   for   veterans'   graves 

3  Grave    markers   for   veterans   whose   last   discharges   were    not 

dishonorable. 

4  Same  burial  rights  for  the  widows  of  deceased  enlisted  men 
buried  m  national  cemeteries  as  granted  to  the  w.dows  of  ofliccrs 

0.  Same  burial  allowance  as  to  srrvice-connccted  disabled  regu- 
lars, and  .as  to  cam.paign-badge  veterans,  as  now  provided  for  as  to 
v,ar  veterans. 

H.    SERVICE    RECORDS    OF    VETERANS 

1.  Fingerprints  of  all  war  veterans  to  be  classified  according  to 
type,  ^ 

2.  Discharges  because  of  minority  to  be  made  honorable  for 
a.l  war.  campaign,  and  expedition   veterans. 

3.  Review  boards  m  War  a;.d  Navy  Departments,  With  authority 
to  give  honorable  discharge  certihcates. 

4.  Engraved  honorable  discharge  certificates  for  all  former  mem- 
beis  of  United  S.ates  armed  forces. 

5.  Remove  time-limitation  date  (June  25.  1928)  for  granting 
cf  awards,  decorations,  and  citations  for  World  War  service. 

C.  Purple  Heart  Medal  to  any  war  combat  veteran  who  was  hos- 
pitalized because  of  such  service,  together  with  one  gold  bar  for 
each  blced,ng  wound  sustained  by  the  veteran. 

7.  War  service  credit  to  laiiroad  employees  for  retirement 
purposes. 

I.    ADMINISTRATION    OF    VHTLHAN    BENEFITS 

1.  All  service-connected  claims  rated  as  less  than  10  percent 
and  all  informal  claims,  to  be  reviewed  by  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. 

a  Retroactive  adjustment  of  all  erroneous  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration adjudications. 

2.  Modify  Veterans'  Administration  regulations  so  as  to  resolve 
benefit  of  doubt  against  veterans  concerning  medical  and  other 
evidence,  on  basis  of  facts,  not  mere  belief. 

3.  Permanent  total  disability  to  be  determined  on  individual 
basis. 

a.  To  be  measured  by  individual's  Inability  to  follow  any  sub- 
stantially gainful  occupation,  on  same  basis  as  for  Spanish  War 
veterans. 

b.  Modify  Veterans'  Administration  regulations  to  permit  per- 
manent and  total  rating  when  there  are  present  two  or  more  disa- 
b,lities.  affect ing  different  functions,  one  of  which  shall  be  45 
percent  disabling  (now  65  peicent)  and  sufficient  other  dlsabUlty 
to  make  a  combined  rating  of  65  percent  (now  85  percent)  or 
when  there  is  present  one  disability  rated  at  CO  percent  (now  70 
percent!,   accompanied   by   unemployabillty. 

c.  Permanent  and  total  ratings  for  all  active  tuberculars.  and 
for   severe   d.abelics   requiring    in.suiin    periodically. 

4  Veterans'  Adm  nistration  annual  reports  to  classify  beneficial  les 
as  to  overseas  service. 

5.  All  limitation  dates  as  to  veteran-benefit  applications  to  be 
removed. 
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6  Crra'er  unifcrmity  of  benefits  nnionq  the  sevornl  grnr;)s  of 
veterans,  and  the  dependents  of  vettrniis,  where  eqiatable'  and 
feasible. 

7  Beneflr  payments  to  be  resumed  v.-h-^re  disconti'iurd  beraii.^e 
Of  fr;u:d.  if  cLiimuiU  is  found  not  gu.lty  before  a  duly  cons'. lu'.ed 
court 

8  Veteran  to  be  given  ample  opportunity  to  present  his  con- 
tention before  apportionment  of  his  pension  Is  made  to  his 
separated  wife. 

9.  Mileage  allowance  of  4  cents  per  mAe  wht-re  transportation 
veli.cle  is  lurnishcd  by  attendant  of  veteran. 

J.   EMPLOYMENT   FOP.   VLTERANS 

1,  Fedrral   civi! -service   preference;^   for   veterans   as   to: 

a    Examinations: 

III  Ter.  p  ;nts  to  be  added  to  earned  ratlnE:<=  of:  Service-con- 
nect>d  d::iabled  veteran.-:,  iheir  wivts.  war  veterans  over  age  of  o-\ 
ar.ci  widows  of  all  dect-c.sed  veterans;  placement  at  top  of  civii- 
service  regi.-ter, 

(2i  five  pcint-s  to  be  add^d  to  earned  raMng.-  of  all  other  vet- 
erans, and  names  of  war  veterans  placed  next  In  order  on  civil- 
eervice  register, 

(3i  Quarterly  examination  privilege  for  all  war,  campaign,  and 
expecUtion  veterans,  for  6-year-service  veterans,  and  fur  lO-pomt 
persons 

(4)  Veterans'  Adm.inistration  to  certify  to  Civi!  Service  Com- 
mission only  a-s  to  service-connected  disabilities  without  stating 
degree. 

( .T  I    A'^.i'  and  physical  requirements  waived  If  otherwise  qualifled. 

(6)    Et!ucatir.:nal  prerequisites  waived  if  otherwise  ciualifu-d 

(7 1    Include  war  service  a.s  part  of  experience  pf-erequisite  time. 

(8)  Credit  experience  gained  in  voluntary  civic,  social  welfare, 
and  veterans'  service  work,  with  same  credit  as  if  on  paid  basis, 

b.  Appointments: 

( 1  I  Appointing  officer  to  submit  adequate  reason  for  skipping 
over  a  vi'teran  to  Civil  Service  Commission:  Its  reaction  thereto 
to  be  available  to  the  veteran  or  his  repre.«*>ntative 

(2t    Names  of  all  appointees  to  be  published 

c.  Retention,  upon  reduction  of  forces,  in  all  Federal  aeencies. 

d  Fiemoval  only  on  basis  of  written  ch:irges:  protection  against 
lower  Job  or  salary  status:  transfers  with  same  Job  cla.ssifica' i^n 
and  salary,  as  to  handicapped  veterans,  if  possible,  rather  than 
di3mls.<;al  or  retirement 

e  Reinstat.-^ment  Irom  furloughed.  resigned,  or  dtsmls.sed  status, 
and  a!t<r  recovery  from  retirement  di-^abihty. 

f  .Appeal  Bc.rd  to  consider  appeals  on  ail  Federal  emplovment 
matters  veteran  or  his  representative  to  review  records  and  pre- 
sent cvid-^nce 

g  Local  postmasters  to  make  permanent  appointments  of  vet- 
erans  in   same  order  as  original   substitute   app'oiium-'nt.s. 

h  Retention  in  civll-service  status  of  veteran  employees  of 
Bureau  oi  Marine  In.spccUon  and  Navigation,  without  annual 
exaniinatlon 

2  Same  prcf'-rence.s  as  to  all  Federal  po-iticn<.  contracts,  public 
works.  P    W    A  .  W    P    A  .  etc. 

a.  EiTective  preferences  as  to  all  war.  campaign,  and  e.^p-^dl' inn 
veterans,  the  v.-ives  of  unemployuble  veter.ius.  and  the  wiflows  of 
veterans  who  have  b'en  ccrtiflxl  by  any  governmental  agencv  as 
in  need  of  emplovment.  as  to  all  administrative,  supervisory,  and 
w  ,rk-re!ie,f  employment  for  whtch  they  are  qualified  and  available 
under  tiie  Work  Projects  Admini.'-tratlon. 

b.  Military-records  projects  for  unemployed  veterans  m  evrv 
State  ' 

3  Civ'l  service  for  all  non-policy-making  full-time  Federal 
eniplcyees. 

4  Ptef  renre  to  Am.f-rlcan  citizens  as  to  all  gr.verni'.iet^tal  emplcy- 
ment,  service.-,,  contracts,  loans,  grants,  and  other  a.ssistance. 

5.  Optional  civil-serv.ce  reMrements  for  civil-service  employees. 

6  Optional  quarter'-,  subsistence,  and  laundry  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
minlstra'ion  employees. 

7  Increase  vfteians'  quota  in  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  from 
30  000  to  50000  and  m.ake  veterans  eligible  for  immediate  reenroll- 
ment. 

a  Reserve  nfflrer?  with  World  War  service  to  have  preference  for 
all  civil'an  positions. 

8  A  census  of  ail  veterans  in  each  community  and  State,  cross 
classified  as  to  ages,  occupations,  able-bodied  and  disabled,  employed, 
partuiily  employed,  and  unemployed;  and  as  to  those: 

a.  Employed  by  the  Federal  Government,  by  States,  counties,  and 
muiiicii^alitirs.  with  and  without  civil-service  status. 

b    Fjnployed  under  Federal,  State,  and  local  relief  projects. 

9  Intensified  employment  service  and  veterans'  placement  service 
maintained  under  a  separate  budget. 

a  Urse  pin plovers,  especially  those  who  are  veterans,  to  extend 
eniploymei  t   to  qualified  veterans. 

10.  .\  coordinated  program  of  vocational  training  and  placement 
In  suitable  employment  of  all  unemployed  employable  older  per- 
sons   partii  ulaiiy  veterans. 

a    ExTnri  homestead  preferences  for  veterans  up  to  1950. 

11.  E.Icctive  veteran  emploj-ment  and  clvil-srrvlce  preference  laws 
by  all  Spates  cotinrics.  and  municipalities;  greater  uniformity  of 
bene:ciu!  State  laws  relative  to  veterans,  their  dependents,  and 
their  orcwnizatiors. 

12  Coojjeration  of  local.  State,  and  National  employment  com- 
mit'ejs  of  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  with  other  veteran  orgauiia- 


tlons.  governmental   agencies,   and   private  emplovers  to  take  ."^uch 

steps  as  will  assure  tii  all  <n-     r-  ; -e  nun  the  ^-  poilunity  fur  perma- 
nent, suitable,  gainful  employment. 
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Of 


HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

IX  Till-:  HOUSK  OF  RKPRE.^EXTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  RIGHT  REV    MSGR    JOHN  O'GRADT 


Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  undor  leave  granted  nic  to 
extend  my  rrniark,s  in  the  RtcoRo,  I  include  an  addies.s  d(  liv- 
ered  by  Rt,  Rev.  Msgr.  John  O'Grady.  for  years  ,secretary  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Charities,  over  the  Blue 
Network  of  the  National  Broadcastins  Co.  at  Spokane,  Wa.sh., 
October  19.  1939. 

The  address  follows: 

Two  weeks  ago  I  was  In  Washington,  D  C  E'lrope  was  locked 
in  war;  Congress  wxs  lucked  In  deba*e  Everywhere  m  the  Nation  s 
Capitol  there  was  a  sense  of  dett  rmmati.-n.  but  .tl.sc  -  of  great  un- 
certainty 

Day  after  day  we  were  faced  with  tlie  realities  of  war:  the 
ruthless  invasion  of  Poland:  ti-.e  burning  of  cltie>;  the  flit;ht  uf 
the  starving.  Immeless  people  caught  between  two  advaiicing  armies 
and  not  knowing  where  to  turn  Day  by  day  we  awai'ed  with 
horror  new  evidences  of  rtithlessness.  To  nie  the  re:;lit  fs  of  the 
situation  stood  out  in  striking  contrast  to  the  debatp  on  Capit'il 
Hill.  After  the  wonderfully  clear  speech  of  the  Presi(iri»t  m  which 
he  stated  tliat  the  be.'-t  way  to  keep  this  country  out  rf  war  w:ls 
to  rt  pe  il  the  embargo,  the  deb.iKs  .ipiieared  to  be  gpttmg  in- 
creasingly out  of  touch  with  the  temper  of  the  .^merir.m  pe'.ple, 
F'  me  who  oppo.-'ed  repeal  voiced  their  distrust  of  the  Pre-ident; 
-■^ome  accused  the  Member'-,  of  Congress  who  v.'i'-!ied  ^o  raise  the 
i:r,barL'o  as  warm.ongers.  Tlie  sue!:e;;tion  was  made,  in  an  utteily 
irrespcjiisible  way.  that  now  t!i..t  (".rt.it  Britain  was  Icrked  ;n  a 
l.fe-and-death  struggle  against  the  Nazi  aggressor,  we  should  take 
the  opportunity  of  robbing  her  of  her  possessions  on  th<s  hemi- 
Fpherj.  Thus  were  they  mimicking  the  aggre  sor  whose  aims  were 
fterly  at  variance  with  our  philosophy  of  government  and  our 
Chiistian   ideals  of  life. 

Our  Ilo'y  Father.  Pope  Pius  the  XII  is  fully  aware  of  'he  impli- 
cations ot  this  war  for  Christian  civilization.  In  his  address  to 
the  new  Lithuanian  Minister  to  the  Vatican  ye-tt-rday  lie  said: 
"As  "^iipreme  pastor  I  could  not  rlo.se  m.v  eyes  when  precisely  for 
the  salvation  of  .souls  ari.se  new  incommrn.mrable  dangers — when 
on  the  face  of  E\iiope,  Chruti:in  m  its  li'ndainental  lineaments, 
the  sinister  sl-adow  of  thoughts  and  deeds  ol  enemies  of  God  cix.sts 
itselx  close  and  more  threatetrngly  every  ciav.'  This  is  the  lunda- 
ment.d  thout'ht  the  Hely  Father  would  ha\e  all  Christians  and  all 
believers  U\  relig'ni  keep  m  ir.;n<l  I'  i-  i  1  f..r  trre.u-r  importance 
than  any  delnnitation  of  bountlary  lines  or  .>iruKgies  lor  rac.al 
supremacy  If  nazi-isni  and  communism  suceeed  m  eliminating 
God  and  Christianity,  then   we  are  all   facinc  dark  diiy.s. 

It  wa.s  with  the  sense  or  coiuusion  and  relief  that  I  left  Wash- 
ington to  come  to  the  We'^t  I  ha\e  stt  pped  in  town  after  town 
ami  spoken  to  hundreds  up'^i  hundreds  cf  pcple.  Here  the  fal.-.e 
values  that  we  have  had  tlirust  upon  us  are  replaced  by  real 
values.  In  mv  contacts  with  the  people  in  the  middle  and  far 
West.  I  have  become  more  keenly  aware  of  the  realities  of  the 
spirit. 

In  Washington  even  Senators  and  Congressmen  who  have  come 
from  immediate  contact  with  their  people  were  confu.sed  about 
the  true  sentiment  that  existetl  at  home.  After  traveling  3.000 
miles,  every  mile  filled  with  human  exnei  .ences  and  human  con- 
tacts. I  am  no  longer  confused  as  to  the  true  attitude  of  the  Ameri- 
can people      It  is  becomim:  more  and  more  defln.te  everv  day 

Thj  American  p-ople  are  fully  alive  to  the  issuer  Involved  in  this 
war  They  want  to  maintain  in  this  count rv  the  ideal.,  and  prae- 
tlces  of  democracy— they  want  to  maintain  the  principles  and 
practices  of  Christianity.  While  they  are  aware  of  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  European  contlic,  they  have  s<ri.U5  c'oubts  as  to 
how  far  war  will  solve  these  problems.  After  the  war  \r  ovir.  they 
ask  th'-'m.selves  "will  the  problems  and  confiicts  of  Europe  be  solved — 
will  European  countries  be  cIcslT  to  our  demoeratic  ideals — will  the 
defeat  of  Hitler  bring  democracy  in  Germ,.ny--will  it  weaken  the 
influence  of  coinmuni-m-  will  i!  make  an  end'of  racial  and  national 
quarrels?"  The  people  of  this  country  do  not  want  to  become 
Involved  in  purely  European  quarrels,  they  do  not  want  to  become 
involved  in  the  adjustment  of  the  European  boundary  lines.  They 
led  that  European  nations  must  develop  a  kadtrsinp  that  is  capable 
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of  sdvlne  their  OWB  probflm.^  Tliey  are  convinced  that  the  prob- 
lem? of  Furope  cannot  be  solved  without  reference  to  the  principles 
of  democratic  government.  ^ 

■nie  great  majority  of  Americans  with  whom  I  have  spoken 
bclrve  that  the  i.-.«ue  of  .\mrncan  neu-ralnv  i.<.  an  Ame-c-a-  '«sue 
and  must  be  dealt  with  .solely  from  the  st'andpoint  of  \me-Ican 
Ideals  and  interests  They  will  not  perm.it  European  ralaj  inter- 
ests and  antagonisms  imo  this  issue  Thev  have  nu  svmpa'hv  fnr 
those  who  would  introduce  Eunpran  quarrels  into  th-^  ccun'TV 
From  my  contacts  throughout  the  m.idcle  and  far  We=t  l'  am 
certain  that  the  President  of  the  United  S'ates  reflected  th-  true 
temper  of  the  American  people  when  he  said  that  we  can  a-a  — u^t 
keep  out  ol  war  Aft.r  .'-peaking  with  .Americans  m  all  walk'i  ol'^ife 
I  am  certain  of  another  conviction  that  rests  m  their  mi' d  I  ani 
certain  that  they  have  the  utmost  faith  m  the  word  and  abi'tv 
of  the  President  of  the  United  St.&:es  I  am  certain  that  our  p-rple 
trust  the  President  I  am  certain  that  they  bcheve  he  knows  what 
15  best  when  he  says  that  repea.  will  lessen  the  chanct-  of  -^mer-- 
can  participation  in  th-.-  war  as  he  kiifw  best*  !a-'  -umm,er  wh^n 
he  stated  that  war  w.as  immlnt  nt  and  tha-  -he  maintenance  of  "the 
Niu-raiiiy  Act  would  make  it  certain  Our  people  from,  wha"  I 
have  se.n  of  them,  are  convinced  that  at  this  dangerous  time'  the 
President  needs  all  the  trust  and  confidence  m  him  that  we  tan 
give  him  if  he  is  to  steer  this  country  through  and  man  'ai-  jts 
neutrahty  By  undrrmiiiine  the  President  at  the  present  time  we 
are  undenriining  the  sirvne'h  and  the  infiuence  of  ^m^rlca 

Wha-  elsr-  cuid  I  believe  when  I.  as  everyone  else  h-,ve'se(n  'he 
amazing  increase  i:.  the  Presidents  popularity  :n  the  la-^t  4  "T---h«= 

as  i.lu.-tiaied  by  the  Gaiit^p  poi:''  '  '    " 

.^"^^  American  people  bt-..eve  :n  their  cwn  r.2ht  that  repeal  of 
the  embargo  is  a  measure  that  will  ke.  p  us  out  of  war  •  Whv  •' 
they  ask.  "if  it  is  a  warlike  measure,  doe.^  it  include  ca.sh  and 
earn-  the  ereatest  safeguard  we  possess  at  this  time  a^aln<=t  a'tack 
by  hostile  powe.-s?" 

Our  people  I  am  sure,  see  noth-ng  immoral  m  the  expon  -q 
Britnin  and  France  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  halt  N.azi 
figgrcssicn  and  mamtam  their  independence  and  their  freeiJ'^- 
And  1  believe  cur  perple  are  mere  mtellicent  than  =-om*e  Mem^e-'^ 
of  Ccnjiress  bcheve  They  understand  that  the  true  ls=t.e-  of 
Lsclatlon  and  benevolent  neutrality  are  net  contained  withm'  "he 
terms  of  the  lepeal  of  the  arms  embareo  It  has  been  pointed  cut 
trade  m  tlie  gocds  included  m  the  em.bareo  represented  no  mere 
than  13  percent  of  our  total  exports  to  the  Allies  dunn;:  our  period 
CI  neutr..lity  :n  the  Grat  W.ir  Our  pe.jple  understand  'hat  13 
percent  in  Itsei:  cannot  create  the  econon^ic  suction  that  mi'^ht 
lead  us  into  war  They  understand  that  if  we  are  to  cut  "off 
that  ercncmic  suction  .ts  a  m.eans  of  keeping  this  country  cut  of 
war.  it  is  the  87  percent  and  net  the  13  percent  that  we  must 
eliminate.  Isolation,  m  an  economic  sense  involves  rutting  off  all 
cur  e'.pcr.s.  The  people  know  very  veil  what  this  would  me -n  for 
American  industry  and  agnculttire.  This  is  real  economic  isolation 
and  It  is  a  policy  which  no  supporter  cf  the  arms  embargo  has 
yet  dared  to  put  forward 

Our  pe-cple  know  that  an  isolationist  policy  is  not  a  reaLstic  one. 
They  know  that  the  practical  policy  is  one  that  reiogii.ires  their 
eympathies  for  democracies,  which  reiterates  cur  demand  to  keep 
ctit  cf  war  and  which  strives  to  advance  our  eccnomiic  welfare,  cs 
the  best  method  of  gu-irantceing  the  security  and  contentment  cf 
the  people  of  this  country 

I  fcund  one  last  conviction  c^erywhfre  among  the  people  cf  the 
Wpst  I  fcund  the  conviction  that  ncthir.t:  in  this  war  must  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  the  peaceful  processes  of  the  lib-,  ral 
readjustment  which  our  cotintry  has  undertaken  during  the  past 
7  years  I  found  a  renewed  devctlon  to  the  pr.ncpies  cf  cur 
national  adm.:n:?trat:cn  I  fotirid  a  new  dcterniinaticn  to  continue 
the  programs  that  ha-  e  been  inaugurated  fe.r  "iie  general  betterment 
cf  the  people  No  abandonment.  I  am  sure,  cf  the  nation.al  program 
under  the  pretext  cf  wartimi''  appea.sement  cr  other  misleading 
slogans  will  be  tolerated  Real  wages  must  not  he  allowed  to 
decline — cur  civil  liberties  must  not  be  curtailed — the  richts  of 
labcr  must  be  maintained  and  extended — profiteering  in  war  ex- 
ports mtist  be  prevented-  cfr  s-^cial-security  program,  otir  n.':t!o:ial 
youth  proeram.  the  work  program  ar.d  the  rational  housing  pro- 
gram must  be  maintained  It  has  be^n  m.v  proud  privilece  to 
have  had  a  small  part  m  the  development  of  these  program.-  I 
k:.'-'w  wh'.r  tliev  have  m.eant  to  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
They  represent  a  type  of  progress  cf  which  the  .\m;r.can  people 
can   well   feel   proud 

Scarcely  ]e.ss  than  the  involvement  in  war.  cur  people  fear  the 
r.ghtcou?  ccndem.nation  cf  us  by  the  re.'^t  cf  the  world;  that  we 
prrftted  by  death  pnd  were  content  to  sit  back  and  reap  profits 
while  others  gave  their  blood  on  the  battl-fi?ld.  All  the  regrettable 
mistakes  and  perhiips  unavoidable  ones  juch  as  the  nonpayment 
of  war  debts,  would  fade  into  ins:gn:fic:-.nce  beside  the  d'eadful 
Judgment  up'^n  Ame'-ica  if  '^he  were  solely  concerned  m  making 
profits  out  of  the  d's:'sters  of  others 

As  a  Catholic  priest  who  has  given  his  life  to  the  extension  of 
charity  I  have  not  abandi  neri  \-.rpe  in  these  dark  days  I  believe 
that  individuals  and  nations  will  again  return  tc  Christ  ^nd  to  the 
practices  of  His  sw:-et  love  I  kn  w  that  mankind  will  soon  tire  cf 
the  error  rf  it-  w.rs  and  will  find  its  consolation  in  Him  in  whom  ; 
alrne  it  can  be  fcund 

In  this  hour  if  tiaeedies  I  like  other  members  of  Christ's  army 
thmuehout  the  world,  lock  for  cuidanc°  and  inspiration  to  the 
great  comm.or.  father  of  christend'  m,  P'  pe  Pitis  XII  He  i=  con- 
etar.tly  encuraeinc  the  Christian  world  to  pray  for  peace  and  return 
to  san.ty   and  Christian   ideals.     Let  us  hcpe  that   the  leaders  oX    ' 


Evrope  may  soon  h^'S^ken  tr  h;^  vr.-e  Let  u?  hope  that  thev  m.ay 
avail  themselves  of  his  wisc-cm  and  woild-wide  und.-^rstanding  when 
they  fmaliV  gather  arcunc  the  cruncil  li.bles  of  peace.  It  is^naeed 
consoling  to  us  to  knew  that  the  neutrality  procram  cf  our  creat 
Presioent  is  so  clo'^e  m  all  respect  tc  that  set  forth  bv  the  Supreme 
Shepherd  ol  our  church. 


Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  G.  ALLEN 

OF    PEN N SYLVAN I A 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noi^ember  1,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE  WASHINGTON   POST  OF  NO\-EMBER   1. 


iH3y 


Mr.  ALLEN  of  Pennsylvania.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  m  ihe  Record.  I  include  the  following 
ediicr.al  from  loday's  issue  cf  the  Washington  Pest: 
[From  the  Washington  Post  cf  November  1,  1939; 

NEirrE.M.S     HAVE    EIGHTS 

Certain  conscientious  Members  of  the  House  who  strongly  favor 
repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  as  a  m.atter  of  national  self-interest  are 
nevertheless  n.  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  such  action  at  thus 
time  They  argue  that  repeal  in\oives  a  change  m  national  policy 
m  the  midst  cf  an  inte:  national  conflict  and  is.  therefore, 
unneutral 

If  t-eutralry  is  regarded  as  a  strait  jacket,  fette.'-ed  upon  a  nation 
at  peace  by  the  action  of  bcl  icerents.  that  contention  would  have 
a  mea.^ure  of  plausibility  Actually  neutrality  has  never  had  any 
such  meaning  m  internatior.a;  law 

If  n?utr:ihty  im.pl. ed  whcles.-.le  su'-render  of  richts  bv  a  nation 
at  peace  it  would  follow  that  :n  tim.e  cf  war  onlv  belheerents  pos- 
sess freedom  of  action.  As  Secret-arv  Hull  has  "pointed  out.  tx>l- 
ligerents  have  never  hesitated  to  chance  their  rules,  practices, 
methods,  and  policies  m  various  directions  during  the  progress  of 
hostilities.  In  making  such  changes,  com.batant  nations  are- 
pr.-perly  guided  by  reasons  of  national  self-interest.  It  is  well  to 
remember  that  this  standard  is  an  equally  valid  guide  for  neutrals. 
Tl^e  only  restraint  imposed  upcn  the  latter  by  international  law  is 
that  their  rules  and  regulations  regarcmg  neutralitv  should  apply 
to  ail  ccmbatants 

On  that  score  there  is  no  room  for  any  criticism  of  the  adnimis- 
traton  bill  President  Roosevelt  and  Secretary  Hull  soucht  modi- 
fication of  the  existing  niutraiity  law  many'  months  before  war 
broke  out  in  Europe  When  thwarted  by  the"  failure  of  the  Senate 
to  act  during  the  closing  days  of  the  last  session,  notice  was  eiven 
that  modification  of  the  law  would  be  urged  when  Congress  re- 
convened. Tl:ie  repeal  of  the  em.bargo  and  the  other  proposed 
changes  in  the  neutrality  law  thus  follow  a  line  cf  policy  advertised 
to  the  world  long  before  Germany  invaded  Poland 

Eveti  if  no  such  prior  notice  of  intent  had  been  given,  the 
United  States  would  not  be  precluded  f.'-om  charging  its  neutrality 
policy  whenever  national  interest  seemed  to  niake  such  change  de- 
sirable Statutes  defining  that  policy  are  a  matter  cf  domestic 
legislation  And  to  suggest  that  we  have  no  right  to  change  our 
laws  because  Hitler  or  Stalin  might  not  like  the  alteration  is  equiva- 
lent to  saving  that,  in  this  particular  field.  Hitler  and  Stalin 
control  the  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Obviously  under  existing  circumstances,  the  lifting  of  the  arms 
embargo  wou'd  operate  in  favor  of  Great  Britain  and  Fr.ince.  It 
would  permit  them  to  make  use  of  the  traditional  advantages 
that  arise  from  the  possession  of  superior  sea  power.  It  is  equally 
true,  however,  that  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  provisions  are 
certain  to  operate  to  the  disadvantage  cf  Great  Britain  and  France. 

At  a  time  when  their  shipping  is  being  subjected  to  the  hazards 
and  depredations  of  subm.anne  warfare,  the  British  and  French 
will  have  to  divert  merchant  ves-sels  to  transport  supplies  pur- 
chased in  the  United  States  The  new  law  also  drastically  changes 
the  rules  regarding  credit  m  their  disfavor.  But  there  is  nothmg 
unneutral  about  this,  since  these  restrictions  apply  theoretically 
to  Germany,  Just  as  the  advantages  of  embargo  repeal  are  also 
theoretically  available  to  the   Nazis 

Both  embargo  repeal  and  the  cash-and-carry  provisions  consti- 
tute a  change  in  American  policy,  both  changes  to  be  made 
applicable  in  wartime.  If  the  one  change  were  "unneutral,"  so 
would  the  other  be.  If  international  law  opposed  modification  of 
the  ban  on  the  sale  of  arms  it  would  similarly  oppose  any  and 
all  other  changes  in  the  existing  neutrality  law.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  no  such  restrictions  are  imposed  on  neutrals  by  international 
law. 

There  Is  also  the  argument  of  those  who  agree  that  there  would 
be  nothing  at  all  unneutral  in  repealing  the  embargo  if  the  intent 
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behind  that  action  is  neutral.  But  the  intent,  those  criticr,  assert, 
Is  to  a.s?:st  France  and  Great  Britain  at  the  expense  of  Gernumy. 

Since  the  Alhes  would  have  tn  pay  cath  down  for  anv  niunirions 
and  then  transport  them  in  their  o'An  ships,  It  cannot  be  said 
that  the  -intent'  of  helping  the  Allies  is  very  pronounced.  It 
might  with  equal  reason  oe  said  that  there  is  an  unneutral  intent 
to  help  Germany  in  hedging  the  sals  of  munitions  with  restric- 
tions which  are  in  no  way  necessary  in  a  policy  o''  real  neutrality. 

Even  in  the  simplest  of  private  cases  the  question  of  motive  is 
d.frirult  to  establish.  It  is  all  but  impussible  to  prove  in  the  com- 
plicatt  ci  field  of  international  law,  Certamlv  in  the  present  de- 
bate this  ar'iflcial  complication  need  not  bother  the  mo.«t  scrupu- 
lous of  Congressmen  His  conscience  will  be  clear  if  his  intent  is 
to  vote  in  the  way  he  thinks  Americas  interests  lie.  Whether 
Hitler  or  Stalm  or  Chamberlain  or  Daiadier  dislikes  that  vote  need 
not  for  a  moment  concern  him. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WALTER  G.  ANDREWS 

OF   NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Novcviher  1,  1939 


STATEMENT    BY    A    CONSTITUENT 


Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  include  a  statement  referring  to  ihe  present 
Neutrality  Act  by  a  student  of  international  law  residing  in 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent. 

The  statement  is  as  follows: 

THE   NEX-TR.M  ITY    L.fW   M.\Y    NOT   NOW   BE  CHANGED  WITHOin  THE  CHANGE 
CXiNS"i  ITUTING   AN    UNNEUIRAL  ACT  BY   THE   UNITLT)   STATES 

If  a  neutral  nation  violates  one  of  these  provisions,  it  subjects 
itself  ( 1 )  to  financial  responsibility  for  loss  caused  by  such  act  and 
(2)  !?ives  the  belliijerent  countrv  atTected  by  such  act  a  ritiht  to  treat 
the  previously  neutral  country  as  an  enemy.  Althousjh  various  inter- 
national-law text  wrlter.^  have  questioned  the  soundness  of  the 
principle  which  permits  nationals  of  a  neutral  country  to  supply 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  both  sides,  all  inter- 
national-law text  writers  admit  that  for  a  country  to  supply  these 
articles  only  to  one  of  the  belligerents  may  be  properly  interpreted 
by  the  other  belligerents  as  an  unneutral  act  It  has  also  been  rec- 
ognized that  though  the  nationals  of  a  neutral  are  entitled  to  trade 
with  both  bellurerents  in  the  usual  cour.se  of  trade,  the  neutral  coun- 
try cannot  itself  assist  either  side  or  so  ret^ulate  its  affairs  as  to  be 
of  assistance  to  one  side.  The.se  distinctions  will  be  found  in  Moore, 
International  Law  Dis^est.  vol.  7.  pp.  955  et  seq.:  Wharton's  Inter- 
national Law  Digest,  vol.  3.  pp  516  ct  seq  ;  Hall.  International  Law. 
5th  edition,  pp.  598  et  seq.:  Snow.  Cases  on  International  Law,  pp. 
461  ct  seq    and  Fiore  Droit  International,  2d  edition,  pp.  1561  et  seq 

As  far  back  as  1796  Attorney  General  Lee  (see  1  Opinions  of  the 
Attorney  General.  61 )  pointed  out  that  though  bolliperents  mav 
come  into  tlie  territory  of  a  neutral  nation  and  there  purchase  or 
removed  any  article  whatsoever,  unless  the  right  so  to  do  was  denied 
by  statute  or  order  it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  neutrality  never- 
theless it  would  be  a  clear  violation  of  neutrality  as  defined  und^-r 
international  law  if  the  statute  or  order  was  made  with  the  object 
of  impeding  the  operation  of  either  belligerent  power. 

Again,  on  October  13.  1855,  m  a  communication  of  Mr.  Marcy, 
Secretary  of  State,  to  Mr.  Buchanan,  Minister  to  England  (British 
and  Foreign  State  Papers  421,  424  i ,  it  was  specifically  pointed  out 
that  in  upholding  the  right  of  American  nationals  to  trade  w.th 
the  enemy  that  "as  this  Government  has  had  no  connection  wUh 
the.^e  proceeding's,  neither  belligerent  has  anv  Just  ground  of  com- 
plaint against  it." 

Again,   during   the   war   between   Chile,   Bolivia,  and   Peru,   in   a 
communication   of   Mr    Buchanan.   Minister   to   the   Argentine   Re- 
public, to  Mr    Hay,  Secretary  of  State   ^No.  534,  December  1    1898) 
it  was  said : 

"While  it  IS  generally  conceded  that  the  traffic  in  arms  and 
munitions  of  war  by  private  persons  without  intent  to  aid  either 
belligerent,  is  admissible  as  a  commercial  transaction,  subject  to 
the  risk  of  capture,  yet  that,  when  the  shipment  is  made  by  agents 
of  th"  belligerents  on  a  scale  so  large  as  to  convert  them^into 
important  aids  to  the  war.  neutral  governments  should  use  due 
diligence  to  prevent  such  traffic  with  one  of  the  belligerents,  so 
that  it  may  not  be  required  to  sanction  similar  ooerations'  on 
the  part  of  the  other  belligerent  and  thus  tolerate  the  conversion 
of  its  territory  into  a  center  of  expeditions  in  conflict  with  its 
neutral  chi\ractcr." 

In  the  case  of  The  Bermuda  (3  Wallace,  514),  Chief  Justice 
Chase,  speaking  for  the  \Jnited  States  Supreme  Court,  said: 

"Neutrals  in  their  own  country  may  sell  to  beiligerent-s  what- 
ever belligerents  choose  to  buy.     The  principal  exceptions  to  this 


rule  are.  that  neutrals  must  not  sell  to  one  bellifrerent  what  thev 
refuse  to  sell  to  the  other,     •      •      •  •■  ^ 

Mr     Moore,    in    his    International    Law    Digest     (vol.    7     p     97 vt 
summarizes   the   distinction    between   wh.it   a   citizen   of   a   neutril 
may    lawfully    do    and    th"    activities    of    the    government    of    the 
neutral    which    would    Involve   a    breach    of    the    international    law 
principles  of  neutrality,  thus: 

"But,  there  is  also  a  broad  distinction  between  v,-hat  a  neutral 
government  may  permit  its  citizens  to  do  and  what  it  may  do 
itself.  This  di.stmctlon  was  altogether  lost  sight  of  by  S-nator 
Matt.  Carpenter,  when,  in  di,scu.ssii;g  the  .«ale  of  arms  during  th" 
Fianco-German  War.  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  Grvern- 
ment  of  the  United  States  might  have  freely  sold  arms  to  France 
without  violating  the  duties  of  neutrality.  Nothing  8h.>uld  be 
clearer  than  that  a  neutral  government  is  "bound  to  abstain  fronv 
doing  any  act  whatsoever  that  is  in  its  nature  unneutral  It 
should  seem  obvit.us  that  a  neutral  government  cannot  itself  cell 
arms  to  a  belligerent  without  a  flagrant  violation  of  neutrality  any 
more  than  it  can  itself  supply  nion^y  to  a  belligerent  without  a 
breach  of  neutral  duty  When  France  supplied  arms  and  money 
to  the  United  States  in  the  early  days  of  the  American  Revolution 
she  showed  her  sen.«p  of  the  leal  nature  of  the  transact!. )ns  bv 
conducting  them  indirectly  through  a  fictitious  commercial  firm"- 
and  when.  In  February  1778.  she  formally  became  the  ally  of  the 
United  States  slie  merely  avowed  her  real  position.  And  yet  no 
one  now  contends  that  Great  Britain  f^ranee,  and  Germany  failed 
In  their  duty  when  they  omitted  to  prevent  their  citizens  from 
selling  arms  to  the  United  States  and  purchasing  the  b"nds  of  the 
United  States  m  1861  65  and  1898.  or  that  the  United  States 
fa:led  in  its  duty  when  omitting  to  prevent  its  citizens  from  sell- 
in?  arms  to  Britons  or  Bo.r-  or  from  purchasing  British  consols 
during  the  Boer  War.  or  that  it  has  failed  to  perform  if^  duty  in 
similar  respects  during  the  Ru-eso-Jap-iiese  War." 

Aeain  m  1872  a  question  was  rai.<;.^d  m  the  United  States  Senate 
as  to  the  propriety  of  sales  by  the  United  Srates  of  certain  (^'rd- 
n?.n^-»  stores  which  were  found  to  be  unusable  bv  th.e  Government 
The  Senate  Committee  on  the  Sale  of  Ar.ms  on  May  11,  1872  (Sen- 
ate Rept  18.T)  took  the  position  that  "a  national  policy  (had 
been)  adopted  by  us  prior  to  the  commencement  of  hostilit.ts  • 
to  sell  these  arms  to  any  purchaspr  neither  belligerent  could  claim 
that  the  continued  sale  af'er  hostilities  constrmed  a  bellu'ercnf 
act  In  spite  of  this  communication  by  the  Senate  con-.mittee  all 
of  the  International  text  writer'^  criticize  even  as  limited  an  ex- 
pies-ion  as  this  on  the  srotind  that  there  is  a  distinction  bctw  '-n 
nationals  and  'he  Government  may  not  do  any  act  such  as  =ill 
arm-,  to  ether  side  during  a  state  of  hosMllties.  Thu"  Hall  in  his 
treati.-e.  says: 

"The  vendor  of  munitions  of  %vnr  In  large  quantities  during  the 
existence  of  hostilities  knows  perfe-tly  well  that  the  purchaser 
must  intend  them  for  the  u.se  of  one  of  the  b.  lli^erents  ard  a 
neutral  government  is  too  strictly  bound  to  hold  aloof  from  the 
quarrel  to  be  allowed  to  seek  safety  in  the  quibble  that  the  precise 
destination  of  the  articles  bought  has  not  been  di.sclosed  " 

Mr.  Snow,  in  his  ca.ses  on  international  law  states  that  he 
hopes  the  Senate  report  "does  not  express  the  setMed  law  of 
the  United  States  on  this  subject.  It  confounds  the  rights  and 
duties  of  a  neutral  state  with  those  of  the  private  citizens  of  a 
neutral  state,  which  Is  a  very  different  matter" 

Again,  in  1914,  much  the  same  question  was  raised  An  embargo 
bill  was  then  pending  before  Congress,  and  Great  Britain  in- 
dicated through  its  Minister  that  it  would  consider  "^uch  an 
embargo  an  unneutral  act.  B<nh  President  Wilson  and  Secre- 
tary of  State  Lansing  communicated  to  Great  Britain  the  view 
that  such  would  be  an  unneutral  act,  and  the  em.bargo  bill  was 
not  passed. 

Again.  In  1915,  Germany.  I  am  informed,  urged  the  United 
States  to  pass  an  arms  embargo.  In  a  note  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  the  German  Amba^ador  it  was  said: 

"Any  change  in  its  own  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress 
of  a  war  which  would  affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United 
States  with  the  nations  at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure 
Iroin  the  principle  of  strict  neutrality  " 

All  the  reasons  which  have  bem  assigned  bv  the  President  and 
his  various  published  statements  show  that  his  rea.son  for  desir- 
ing the  repeal  of  the  neutrality  law  now  on  the  statute  books 
l.s  so  that  the  United  States  may  furnish  to  England  and  France 
the  materials  with  wh.ch  th.'V  may  successfully  continue  their 
war.  There  would  be  adequate  authority,  therefore  for  showing 
that  the  repeal  was  Intended  and  did  in  fact  operate  aa  a  favor 
to  one  side  and  a  harm  to  the  other  This  would  come  spe- 
cifically within  the  definition  of  an  unneutral  act  Germany 
would  therefore  instantly  have  the  ritht,  under  the  rules  of 
international  law,  to  take  steps  of  retaliation  or  reprisal  agam.st 
American  ships,  and  might,  in  fact,  have  a  right  to  indemnity 
or  other  pecuniary  pa>Tnent  Germany  might  even  take  such 
steps  against  our  coastal  trade  if  her  hubmarmes  were  m  a  po:-i- 
tion  so  to  do  This  would  only  be  a  proper  apiilication  of  the 
principle  of  lntern<aional  law  that  a  neutral  may  not  after  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  so  modify  its  legislation  tu;  to  assist  one  of 
the  belligerents. 

Although  Fortune's  poll  shows  th.it  the  American  people  are 
about  equally  divided  as  to  whether  we  should  supply  mat.  ria's 
to  Entjland  and  France  or  not,  the  p<,ll  shows  overwhelmingly 
that  the  American  people  des.re  to  remain  luutrul  Tliose  who 
favor  supplying  materials  have  been  informed  bv  the  President 
tliat  they  may  do  this  and  .Mill  remain  neutral  '  As  appears  in 
the   above   mcmorundum.   this   is   impcssible,   and   we   must   there- 
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fore  conclude  that  the  American  people  overwhelmingly  would 
nor  approve  of  the  repeal  of  the  Neutrality  Act  if  they  relliSd 
that  thi.s  would  constitute  an  unneutral  act  and  mighVmvolve  2 
nnmediately  in  the  war.  ^       i-^vuivc  u^ 


The  Thirty-sixth  Division  Association  Endorses 
Cash-and-Carry  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOxN.  JED  JOHNSON 

OF   OKLAHOMA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
WcdTicsday,  November  1,  1939 


RESOLUTION   BY   THE   THIRTY -SIXTH   DIVISION   ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  World  War 
\cterans  who  served  in  the  Thirty-sixth  Division,  one  of  the 
several  National  Guard  divisions,  with  a  record  of  outstand- 
ing service  and  accomplishments  on  the  front  lines,  recently 
held  an  annual  convention  in  the  city  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex, 
This  a.ssociation  of  Oklahoma  and  Texas  men,  after  much 
deliberation,  went  on  record  wholeheartedly  endorsing  the 
proposal  of  the  President  of  the  United  States  to  lift  the 
pr.Asent  embarpo  and  enact  a  strict  cash-and-can-y  law  in 
its  stead.  The  resolution  of  the  Thirty-sixth  Division  Asso- 
ciation is  as  follows: 

Resolved.  Tliat  the  Thirty-sixth  Division  Association,  composed 
of  World  War  veterans  of  the  said  division  from  the  States  of 
Texas  and  Oklahoma,  endorse  the  plans  and  purposes  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  Army  of  the  United  States 
as  ri'flected  in  the  legislation  sponsored  by"  him.  now  pending  in 
Congress,  providing  for  the  abolition  of  the  arms  embargo  and 
the  establishment  of  a  cash-and-carry  plan  and  other  things,  and 
the  members  of  this  association  from  both  said  States  call  upon 
the  congressional  repre.sentatives  from  both  States  to  support  the 
adoption  of  such  legislation;  and  that  this  resolution  be  com- 
miii.icated   to  said   congressional   repre.entatives  and  to  the  press. 

I.  Dallas  J  Matthews,  secretary  of  the  Tliirty-sixth  Division 
Association,  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  copy  cf  a  resolution 
adopted  at  a  regular  meeting  of  said  association  held  in  the  city 
of  Fort  Worth  on  October  8,  1939.  as  the  same  appears  on  the 
minutes  of  said  meeting. 

Witness  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  said  association  this  the  10th 
day  of  October  1939. 

Dallas  J.  Matthews,  Secretary. 
Gen  John  H.  Hulen,  President. 
Jed  Johnson,  Vice  President. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 


RADIO   ADDRESS   BY   RT    REV.    MSGR.   JOHN   A.   RYAN 


Mr.  CASEY  of  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  by  the  Right  Reverend  Monsignor  John  A.  Ryan, 
director  of  the  Social  Action  Department  of  the  National 
Catholic  Welfare  Conference,  over  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
System.  Tuesday,  October  24.  His  topic  was  Shall  the  Em- 
barpo Be  Lifted? 

In  tills  broadcast.  I  am  neither  representing  nor  appearing  under 
the  auspices  of  any  organization  or  institution.  I  am  speaking 
ci:ily  for  myself,  as  an  American  citizen  who  believes  that  he  knows 
seniething  about  the  principles  of  international  morality. 

Much  time  has  been  wasted  and  millions  of  words  uttered,  within 
and  without  Congress,  in  an  empty  and  futile  dispute  concerning 
the  meaning  of  neutrality.    Those  who  denounce  the  existing  em- 


bargo on  the  sale  of  mmiitions  to  the  belligerents  maintain  that 
U  IS  unneutral  because  it  favors  Germany  and  is  unfavorable  to 
England  and  France:  the  opposing  group  declares  that  to  lift  the 
embargo  would  be  unneutral  because  it  would  help  England  and 
France  and  injure  Germany,     Both  groups  are  right. 

In  the  present  critical  situation,  the  primary  concern  of  otir 
people  and  our  Government  is  to  keep  out  of  the  European  war. 
Both  the  champions  of  the  embargo  and  the  proponents  of  repeal 
agree  about  this.  Some  of  the  arguments  advanced  by  the  forn  cr 
are  illogical  and  unfair.  They  declare  that  to  lift  the  embai-go 
would  be  to  take  the  first  step  toward  involvement.  This  is  a  mis- 
leading metaphor  and  an  unproved  assertion.  The  only  semblance 
of  proof  brought  forward  rests  upon  the  assumption  that  history 
repeats  itself.  Selling  arms  to  one  belligerent  party,  we  are  told 
"got  the  country  into  the  last  war  and  would  have  a  similar  effect 
now."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  history  never  repeats  itself  In  exactly 
the  same  way  after  a  change  has  taken  place  in  the  environment 
Now,  the  knowledge,  the  determination,  and  the  attitude  of  Amer- 
ican people  with  respect  to  participation  in  war  have  greatly 
changed  since  1917.  Moreover,  it  is  simply  untrue  to  as'^rt  that 
the  sale  of  munitions  was  the  one,  or  even  the  principal  cause  of 
our  entrance  into  the  Great  War.  Other  factors  contributed 
mightily  to  that  unfortunate  decision.  Some  of  those  no  longer 
exist.  ° 

Happily,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  not  only  be  consistent 
With  our  national  welfare  and  scfety.  but  would  be  in  conformity 
with  the  precepts  of  morality  and  religion.  Some  cf  the  utterances 
by  isolationists,  both  inside  and  outside  of  Congress  imply  tha* 
our  country  has  no  obligations  of  love  and  charity  to  any  other 
country.  These  men  advocate  not  only  political  but  moral  iso- 
lation. They  contend  that  the  injustice  inflicted  bv  the  Hitler 
government  upon  the  peoples  of  Poland,  Germany,  "and  A-jstrta 
and  the  manifold  injustices  which  it  will  perpetrate  over  wide- 
areas  if  it  is  successful  in  this  v^ar,  are  no  moral  concern  of  ours* 
They  remind  us  unpleasantly  of  Cain,  who  scornfully  asked  "Am 
I  my  brother's  keeper?"  They  imitate  the  Priest  and  the  Levite 
who  pa.s.sed  by  on  the  other  side,  "remaining  neutral"  to  the  suffer- 
ing and  helplessness  of  the  man  who  "went  down  to  Jericho  and 
fell  among  robbers."  The  person  who  asserts  that  we  should  be 
impartial  and  indifferent  in  our  attitude  toward  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  Hitler  government  and  the  Allies,  repudiates  not  only 
moraf  ^-  6°spel    of    brotherly    love    but    the    principles   of    natural 

States,  no  less  than  individuals,  are  subject  to  the  moral  law 
And  they  are  bound  not  only  by  the  precept  of  justice  but  like- 
wise by  the  pr.-cept  of  charity.  In  the  present  crisis  our  country 
IS  morally  obliged  to  do  all  that  it  reasonably  can  to  defeat  Hitler 
and  destroy  Hitleri.sm.  Victory  for  this  evil  genius  and  his  evil 
piinciplcs  in  this  war  would  mean  the  destruction  of  Christian 
civilization  throughout  a  large  part  of  Europe.  This  tragic  result 
would  follow  Inexorably  from  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the  Nazi 
policies  which  have  been  pursued   during  the  last   5  years 

Upon  what  specific  grounds  do  I  base  this  assertion?  First  the 
Hitler  government  has  been  continuously  engaged  for  more  than 
^J^^^  ^"  *  "^^^  ^^^  Insidious  campaign  for  the  destruction  of 
the  Christian  religion  in  Germany,  and  latterly  in  Austria  In  a 
joint  pastoral  letter  issued  about  4  years  ago  by  the  hierarchy  of 
Germany,  the  bishops  protested  against  "the  propagation  of  a 
new  paganism,"  and  declared  that  the  Hitler  government  was 
attacking  not  merely  "a  particular  article  of  faith  but  the  verv 
essence  and  fundamentals  of  the  Christian  religion  •  •  •  • 
Three  years  later,  or  about  1  year  ago.  another  Joint  pastoral  letter 
of  the  German  bishops,  declared  that  in  the  intervening  3  years 
the  persecution  of  religion  had  become  "more  hostile  and  more 
^i°ir"^''' .^"^  ^^^*  *^^  government  was  striving  for  "the  uprooting 
of  Christianity  In  general  and  the  Introduction  of  a  faith  that  no 
longer  has  the  least  relation  to  belief  In  God  and  the  Christian 
belief  in  a  future  life." 

In  December  1937  the  late  Pope  Pius  XI  declared  that  there  had 
seldom  been  a  religious  persecution  "so  serious,  so  terrible  so 
painful,  and  so  sad  in  its  deepest  consequences"  as  that  carried 
on  in  Germany.  "It  is."  the  Holy  Father  continued,  "a  persecu- 
tion where  neither  the  use  of  violence,  nor  the  pressure  of 
menaces  nor  the  deceptions  of  cunning  and  the  lie.  are  missing  " 
The  attitude  of  the  American  Hierarchy  toward  the  present 
regime  in  Germany  was  expressed  at  their  annual  meetine  held 
in   Washington   in    November    1937: 

"Today  the  sense  of  all  religious-minded  men  and  women 
throughout  the  world  is  outraged  by  the  satanic  resourcefulness 
of  these  leaders  of  modern  paganism  and  by  the  incredible  excesses 
committed  by  them  in  their  attempt  to  exterminate  religion  and 
to  blot  out  from  the  minds  of  the  German  people  all  true  knowl- 
edge and  love  of  God." 

Second,    the   Hitler   government   has   consistently   and   continu- 
ously flouted  and  denied  the  principles  of  charity,  justice    truth 
and  liberty  which  were  brought  to  Germany  by  St.  Boniface  more 
than   twelve   hundred   years   ago   and    which   have    been    diffused 
developed,   and   made  effective   by   Cliristlan   teaching  alone. 

Third,  the  Nazi  philosophy  and  the  Nazi  government  have  sub- 
stituted the  absolute  and  totalitarian  state  for  democracy  for  a 
government  of  and  by  the  people.  They  have  outraged  In  a 
hundred  ways  the  dignity  of  the  individual  and  the  decencies  of 
life  in  Germany:  they  have  brazenly  and  contemptuously  vio- 
lated all  the  natural  rights  of  German  men  and  women.  These 
enormities  have.  Indeed,  been  most  severe  and  most  conspicuous 
against  the  Jews,  but  they  have  been  quite  as  deliberately  and  as 
definitely  inflicted  upon  the  Catholics  and  the  Lutherans. 
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Fourth,  while  we  do  r.ot  kr.ow  what  Stalin  will  do.  we  can  bo 
certain  that  he  will  derive  greater  encouragement  from  a  Hitler 
victory  thiui  from  a  Hitler  defeat. 

No  genuine  believer  in  Christianity  or  In  the  moral  law  can  bo 
neutral  or  impartial  or  indifferent  in  this  awful  situation.  No  in- 
telligent man  who  holds  that  states  as  well  as  individuals  hiive 
duties  of  charity  to  one  another  will  deny  tiiat  the  United  States  is 
under  morai  oblipation  to  do  all  that  it  reasonably  can.  to  employ 
every  means  that  can  be  employed  without  disproportionate  incon- 
venience, m  order  to  defeat  Hitler  and  save  Christian  civilization  in 
Europe.  The  United  States  is  not  monUly  bound  to  participate 
directly  in  the  conflict,  and  it  ought  not  to  do  so,  but  it  is  morally 
obliged  to  use  every  mt-ans  short  of  war  to  prevent  the  moral, 
spiritual,  ana  economic  devastation  that  would  follow  the  triumph 
of  Hitierlsm.  To  permit  the  sale  of  munitions  and  other  materials 
under  a  cash-and-carry  system  would  not  cause  us  unreasonable 
Inconvenience  or  (jrave  risk.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  help  to  keep 
us  cut  of  the  war.  Supplying  Britain  and  France  with  munitions 
would  enable  them  to  win  a  speedier  victory  and  to  make  the  war 
Ehorter.  The  shorter  the  war,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  be  drawn 
into  It. 

The  moral  qupsiion  confronting  America  Is  not  that  of  "punish- 
ing villains  in  Europe."  whether  living  or  dead.  It  Is  the  question 
of  contrihutini;  so  far  as  we  rea.5onably  can  contribute  to  the 
valiant  effort  now  being  made  by  Britain  and  Prance  to  prevent 
the  trlump  of  paganism  and  barbarism  in  Europe.  As  the  presi- 
dent of  Fordham  University,  Rev.  Robert  I.  Gannon,  S.  J.,  said 
recently,  "Hitler  is  the  most  pestilential  and  altogether  Infuriating 
character  of  all  times."  In  order  to  find  enemies  of  the  human 
race  comparable  with  this  moral  monstrosity  one  has  to  go 
back  ro  tl.e  f.lth  century  Hun.  Attila.  who  came  to  be  cailed  "the 
Scourge  cf  Gud."  or  to  the  twelfth  century  Mongol,  Genghis  Khan, 
who  bclievtd  that  he  had  a  divine  call  to  conquer  the  world.  And 
it  is  a  question  whether  Hitler's  capacity  for  evil  Is  not  greater  than 
was  that  oi  cither  of  those  terrifying  and  devastating  barbarians. 


Relief  for  Drought-  and  Flood-Stricken  Areas 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JED  JOHNSON 


OF  OKLAHUMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fnvv  days 
ago  a  meciing  was  called  by  the  Sp^_^akcr  of  the  H^use  of 
Representaiivco  of  many  Members  of  Coimress  representing 
the  flood-btncken  area  of  the  South  and  the  large  drcu^ht- 
stricken  arta  of  the  Central,  Midwpst-rn.  and  Western  States 
of  the  Union  to  consider  imnirdiate  relief  for  such  drought- 
and  flood-strickrn  areas  of  th,;  United  States. 

At  this  meeting  I  presented  a  re.solution  to  the  ronference 
urpmg  that  it  po  on  record  in  .support  of  the  fcilowaiii  pro- 
gram to  m.eet  present  distressing  conditions  m  such  areas: 

First.  The  appropriation  or  allocation  of  additional  emer- 
gency funds  to  adequately  meet  the  situation  and  to  b.-  ex- 
panded as  follows: 

'a>  E:aen^iGn  of  soil-conservation  work  in  all  the  drought- 
and  flood-siiicken  areas; 

(b)  Extension  and  improvement  of  farm-to-market  roads 
in  order  tn  relieve  the  desperate  unemployment  situation; 

(c»  Construction  of  deep  .surface  ponds  and  the  building 
of  dams  for  the  conservaLion  of  water  and  the  prevention  of 
floods. 

Second.  Th-  early  consideration  of  legislation  to  extend 
crop  insurance  to  cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believed  then  as  now.  that  this  Congress  can- 
not Ignore  this  unu-^ual  drought  and  flood  situation.  Al- 
though tlie  floods  have  devastated  and  ruined  the  crops  in 
Alabama,  Missi.s.sippi,  and  other  Southern  States,  we  have  had 
an  unprecedented  d'-ought  in  Oklahoma  and  other  Midwestern 
and  Western  States  that  has  wrought  havoc  to  farmers  over  a 
wide  area. 

It  is.  of  course,  encouraging  to  know  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  made  it  known  that  the  drought  and 
floods  should  be  treated  as  a  major  disaster  and  is  willing  to 
burrow  and  trim  other  appropriations  in  order  to  meet  this 
em.ergcncy.  This  action  will,  of  course,  be  helpful.  But  at 
best  it  Is  only  temporary  relief.  The  tax-burdened,  drought- 
stricken  farmer  must  receive  considerably  better  prices  for  his 
products  if  he  is  to  longer  remain  on  the  farm.    Today  I  have 


received  a  resolution  pa.ssed  by  the  FTrmers  Union  of  Okla- 
homa and  sent  to  the  Oklahoma  delegation  dealing  with 
this  drought  and  unemployment  problem  in  Oklahoma.  The 
resolution  in  question  is  as  follows: 

Wherea.'^  crntiriucd  izcneral  cii-ought  in  Oklahcma  h.-xs  dctpriorated 
prowinp  cotton  crcps  to  extent  It  probnbly  won't  ranture  tu  exceed 
50  perr-cn'  of  a  normnl  crop  tn  the  S'ate  of  Oklahoma,  aid 

Whoreas  the  19:^8  farm  program  j.r.vidod  a  ir.nunium  ^2  prrcont 
of  parity  loan  to  farmers  on  their  whiMt  ai.d  cottr  n.   and 

Whrrtas  siiid  loan  has  not  been  vitalized  by  Depart nici.t  of  Ag:l- 
cuiturc  for  season  1939:  Therefore  be  It 

Rr.ooli'cff.  We  petition  your  honir^ble  delrc;ation  uige  upon 
Prc,sldf::t  RfXfsevelt  and  Secretiiry  Wallace  Imn  edlate  need  eetiii-g 
up  nof-cs^^ry  regulations  to  vitalize  loan  legislation  on  cotton.  If 
something  l.s  not  done  irnniedlately,  farmers  are  cmng  to  be  forced 
to  sell  their  cotton  to  pay  mandatory  debts  and  bi'^  .syndicate  cotton 
.'^peculators  will  own  the  cotton  at  a  time  when  there  mirht  be 
po;.sibility  of  the  farmer  gettii.s^  decent  prices  for  his  cotton  crtp 
owui''  to  the  abnormal  war  conditions. 
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Investigation  of  Un-American  Activities 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  SKIPPER 


Mr.  MASON.  Mi.  Speaker,  the  following  editorial,  appear- 
ing in  the  November  is.sue  of  the  Skipper,  a  .'^chool  publication 
of  Columbus  University,  Washington.  D.  C,  expresses  an 
opinion  on  the  continuation  of  the  Dies  committee  that  is 
reflected  in  the  Gallup  Poll,  and  at  thi^  .same  time  the  article 
reflects  the  change  ;n  public  opinion  that  lias  taken  ;.:ac"  all 
over  this  land  concerning  the  work  of  the  Dies  committee. 
IFiom  the  Skipper  cf  Novembfr  1039] 

THE    DTFS    COMMITTEE 

Mo.<t  con  a"es5ional  Investigations  are  a  wa.ste  cf  the  taxpayers' 
monev.  Manv  n:  them  are  piompteU  by  the  s(ln>h  political  interests 
of  Senutons  and  Heprest'ir.ativt-s  up  fi  r  rveleclion  Pohttcians  live 
on  fa\Gr,ib;"  publicity  and  an  invcn. nation  m  Con.T--s.s  Is  an  excel- 
lent spnngboird  for  front-page  stones  regardui^:  t'ae  statesman. s 
ffrven:  activn;.  -  ;n  bohali  f){  hiF  constitum's  Even  a  ha.'-ty  perusal 
shows  that  little  l.-g^slution  of  a  C(.>n~truct:-,e  chaiacie.-  has  been 
enacted  a.s  a  result  of  these  cor.pressional  investigations. 

Th.  current  Inqui-y  by  a  Houfe  committee  into  un-American 
activities  it  a  notable  exception  to  our  blanket  indictment.  A'  its 
inception  we  were  inchnt  d  to  b.lii've  that  it  was  merelv  another 
WitLh  hunt  dtsigned  to  bring  its  author  onto  page  1  of  the  country's 
newspaneis.  Even's  have  prov'd  us  •^rnne;  on  our  or'gtnal  r.s-ump- 
tions.  The  committee,  heaited  by  Repres-L-ntative  Difs.'Tcxi"-  Demo- 
crat, and  m-re  f.imiliarlv  called  the  Dies  committee.  Is  perfi.im.ng  an 
exci;lle:;t  Job  and  <_i:e  th..t  deM^rve-  the  admiral. on  nf  .  vrrv  t;i::.k:ng 
Aii.erlcan.  Tiif  committee  may  have  n.ade  minor  n.istakes;  it  may 
make  more  of  them  On  the  v.  hole,  however.  \vp  bell.'ve  that  t'e  few 
dollars  allowed  by  Congress  for  tlUs  maulrv  are  a  mere  bag-.itene  in 
contrast  to  the  work  achieved  by  this  cbinraittee. 

Not  so  lon^'  ago  wc  agrcrd  with  liberals  cf  every  color  th  it  the 
name  "Communist"  and  "Fasci!^t••  .^hrukl  be  used  .sparms^Iy.  Only  a 
year  a£;o.  it  .seems,  a  Communist  wa-  a  wciker  who  ;.skrd  for  n.ore 
money  from  his  employer  The  word  wa=;  so  commonly  used  thai  It 
almost  completely  lo^t  its  orl^jinal  connotatinn  The  -^am.e  is  true  of 
the  u.se  of  'Fascist. "  Everyone  not  a  Fpscist.  according  to  the 
Fasci.ct,  wa.^  a  CommuT:ist.  and  vice  versa  In  sLcrt  ih-  wurds 
became  a  meaningless  household  joke. 

Came  recently,  however,  such  startling  disclosures  by  th"  Dies 
committee  that  we  must  perforce  admit  the  rxistet.ce  in'this  coun- 
try of  a  menace  that  should  be  stc^pp.-d  In  Its  tracks 

We  are  not  advocating  the  suppression  of  free  speech  or  of  the 
right  of  any  man  or  womaii  In  the  United  States  to  join  political 
parties  of  his  own  choice.  We  arc  merely  suppt^rting  the  D.^s  cuin- 
mittcc  policy  of  brinfring  to  light  some  of  the  nefarious  and  ambi- 
tious schemes  of  Communists  and  Fascists  worklne  zealously  for 
the  destruction  of  this  Government.  The  dISclo^ures  them^elves 
we  believe,  will  have  tlie  de  ired  elT,  ct  C-m  nuni-m  i-.d  f asc  ivn  if 
brought  to  light  with  all  of  Its  weird  ramifications,  will  net  thrive 
among  a  democratic  people.  Public  opinion,  witli.^ut  laws  and  re- 
pressive legislntlon,  will  kill  both  of  the.se  foreiqn  gtrms. 

Tlie  blatant  arrorrance  with  which  Communist  and  Pascl^t  er- 
ganlzatlons  operate  in  this  country  Is  what  amazes  us  In  their 
own  ^^^'■'J5i^J',J^„'^  gentry  would   be  suppressed,  fined.  Jailed,   and 

^„*^      <.i..     «^  ,  Yg^  ^pj.^  ^^^^^  ^^^  treated  with  a  great 


executed  within  24  hours. 


deal  of  gympathy,  If  not  with  downright  grace.  This  is  one  of  the 
paradoxes  of  a  democratic  form  of  government.  The  Go?ernment 
and  its  people  foster,  aid,  and  treat  with  gentility  the  very  SSe 
who  are  seeking  their  destruction.  Perhlps  it  "is  betler  tff  a 
minority  be  allowed  to  exercise  its  prerogatives  rather  thin  touch 
the  oundatlon  stones  of  a  democracy,  a  very  fensu  ve  structv^e 
which,  history  shows,  can  topple  with  great  celerity  structure 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Dies  committee  for  di.sclosing  the  officers 
mrmbers,  and  finances  of  these  CommunUt-Fascist  organizations' 
\^e  know  now  better  where  we  stand  We  know  where  they  s  and 
and  we  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  these  people  in  the  future 

We  c;mnot  understand  all  the  noise  .sent  up  from  the  Com- 
munist -Fascist  camps  over  the  Dies  "persecution."  To  brand  the 
investipation  a  "persecution'  is  Ju.st  so  much  nonsense  which 
carries  no  weight  In  intelligent  circles.  If  thev  have  nothing  to 
hide  It  is  difficult  to  understand  the  secrecv  that  shroSds  the^? 
activities.  It  IS  almost  an  obvious  principle"  that  representatwes 
of  organizations  appearing  before  congressional  investigations 
have  nothing  to  fear  if  their  hou.ses  are  in  order.  The  lee  e?y 
with  which  Communist-Fascist  organizations  operate  in  this  coun- 
try creates  a  dehnite  .suspicion  of  their  "noble"  goals  and  accom- 
plishments. Why  do  they  seek  to  hide  their  ffnancial  bacS 
Where  are  the  headquarters  of  these  organizations?  What  a?e 
v-f'J  f^"^'  P"''P"-^"-^  ^«  contrasted  with  their  avowed  purposes? 
\-hy  do  they  not  operate  in  the  open  and  whv  do  their  members 
become   rmbarrassed   when   their   names   are   dusclosed'' 

The  Dies  committee  has  offered  an  an.swer  to  some  of  the^e 
queries.  Eut  it  .-hould  be  continued,  especially  in  these  days  of 
foreign  conflicts  Con^^re.ss  should  appropriate  sufficient  funds  for 
the  ccM-inuation  of  this  work  which,  we  believe  is  one  of  the 
most  imj)ortant  safeguards  against  attacks  on  American  democ- 
racy that  we  have  today. 
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LETTER  BY  HON    JAMES  E    WATSON.  FORMER  SENATOR  FROM 
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Mr.  BOEKNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
.  mark.s  in  the  Recchd,  I  include  the  following  letter,  dated 
October  22,  1939,  by  the  Honorable  Jam.es  E.  Watson,  former 
United  States  Senator  from  Indiana,  addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Evening  Star,  and  which  appeared  in  that  paper  on 
October  30,  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star] 

It  is  very  evident  that,  had  Congress  never  passed  an  embargo 
act.  It  would  not  enact  one  now,  and  especially  the  kind  that  is  on 
our  statute  books  now. 

Probably  not  a  half  dozen  Senators  could  be  induced  to  vote 
for  it  as  an  original  proposition,  for  it  Immediately  would  be 
construed  all  over  the  world  as  a  nonneutral  act. 

And  It  seems  to  me  quite  evident  that  the  present  act  Is  non- 
reutral,  for  it  undoubtedly  inures  to  the  benefit  of  one  country. 
This  was  not  intentionally  done  when  the  act  was  passed,  but 
circumstances  have  so  completely  changed  in  Europe  that  our 
present  law  works  to  the  advantage  of  Germany  and  discriminates 
a^'ainst  England  and  France. 

In  order  to  be  perfectly  neutral,  we  should  do  neither,  but  the 
present  temper  of  our  people  is  for  our  Nation  to  be  Just  as  helpful 
to  Britain  and  France  as  we  possibly  can  without  getting  into  war 
ourselves. 

Before  the  pa.ssage  of  this  law  in   1935  e' erybody  believed  that 
we  were  entirely  neutral  in  all  of  our  international  relations,  and 
therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  the  Embargo  Act  Is  the  only  obstacle 
that  stands  In  the  way  of  at  least  a  partial  restoration  of  that 
status  and  feeling. 

It  .seems  quite  certain  that,  with  that  act  repealed,  we  would  be 
well-nigh  restored  to  the  condition  that  existed  before  It  was 
passed,  and  hence  it  is  altogether  desirable  to  lepeal  it,  unless  we 
encounter  greater  difficulties  by  repealing  it  than  now  exist,  and 
that  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated  by  any  facts  adduced  or  any 
argument  advanced  by  the  advocates  of  the  existing  law. 

Both  sides  to  the  controversy  are  convinced  that  international 
law  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  proposition.  We  had  the  right  to 
pass  the  Embargo  Act  and  we  have  the  right  to  repeal  it.  It  is 
wholly  a  domestic  matter  and  we  are  under  no  obligations  to  present 
the  question  to  any  other  nation  before  taking  action. 

Under  international  law  we  always  sold  everything  we  had  to 
sell  to  other  nations  that  wanted  to  buy,  even  in  time  of  war,  and 
our  right  to  do  so  has  never  been  questioned. 
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It  ™^Semr.^''i^  "^^  P^f  ^"^  ^^^  ^^^  "^"^  ^««t  Intentions,  but 
r-ln^^K  ^.'°.^^^^  ^°"^^  ^  ^^^o  difficulty  from  which  we 
cannot  be  extricated  unless  we  repeal  )t,  and  repeal  undoubtedly 

our  re?atfo^n^  wH^r*'^""'  interfering  with  Internat^onaTaw  or  wfth 
o?  one  ^"^  °^^^'  ''^^'°'''  ^^^^  ^^«  possible  exception 

To  retain  the  Embargo  Act  is,  therefore,  to  the  advantage  nf  ii,<!t 
one  nation  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  many  others        ^'  °^  ^""'^ 

Germany  cannot  complain  if  we  want  to  restore  the  condition 
Of  neutrality  that  existed  before  this  act  was  passed  and  England 
t'o'ha^e'rdoTe.'""  ^''^^  ^^""'  "°"^^  -dou^btedly  bf  dSflfteS 

.r.lV''  T^"^  ^^^^  ^^  ^''^  P^^^  ^^^  proposed  law  Germany  will  not  have 
t,?nnt'  \°  °l!'  "^'^^kets  because  she  has  no  navy.  ThVt  is  unfor! 
tunate  for  her  only,  it  is  not  our  fault  but  her  misfortune  and 
there  is  no  requirement  of  international  law  and  no  item  in  tSe 
comity  of  nations  that  compels  tis  to  prevent  Englar  d  an^  F?ance 
regard  ^*'^"'   '""   advantage   of   their  Wtuna£S?iation   i^thil 

adSd  \^n   n^.?in^'^°    ^""^    repealed    and    a    cash-and-carry    plan 
adopted,  all  nations  can  come  here  and  buy  whatever  thev  have 
he  money  to  pay  for  and  carry  it  away  in  theU  own  vessels    si^b 
^' When^'^U^'^K  ^"^^"^  naturally  accme  in  time  Tf  ia?      ' 
f>,!l         K,  ^""""^^^  of  the  Senate  I  voted  for  the  World  War    but 
that  problem  did  not  rise  to  disturb  us  at  any  time  during  tha^ 
conflict,  for,  under  the  rules  of  international^aw  as  far  af  thev 
'^°.TJ\T'''''''  '^  ''"^^  °'  ^•^^-  ^'^^y  nation  had  the  r'ght  to 
be'oSafned.^"   "'''  ^''■^"^   ^''''''   '^^   ^'''''''  ^^^^   desired^cJvlS 
We  were  literally  forced  into  that  war  because  Germany  eneaeed 
m  a  ruthless  attack  upon  our  commerce  upon  the  seas      He^^suh 
marines   sank   many   vessels,   destroyed    many   cargS^fand    k!n?d 

^So^"""''""''  "?,^  '""'^  °"^^^g^  ^^  arolseTour  people  hat 
Congress  was  compelled  to  go  to  war  as  our  only  recour^ 

Now,  the  simple  truth  is  that  all  of  those  o^u[rag^^an  occur 
nn  tl.  :'^P^'^''^^'^^''^^g  ^^^'  ^"d  doubtless  Will  iTit  ?erSa^m 
fnr  \^\l-^^''^^  books;   Whereas,  if  it  is  repealed    and  if  subniTuted 

such  lnsseP'°P^^'i°"  "°^  ^^'"'■^  th^  senate  is  enacted  inti  "aw 
such   losses  cannot   occur  for   the   simple   reason   that   both   shins 

llt^"°^TlZ'^^  ^"  prevented  from'^salllng  into  danger  zoS 
where  such  destruction  can  occur.  In  other  words  there  Is  nS 
a  shadow  of  doubt  but  that  the  proposed  law  would  keep  Zneri?an 
ships  out  of  present  regions  of  danger  ^  American 

Therefore,  the  present  law,  or  anything  that  could  be  done  nur 
suant  to  its  provisions,  is  not  a  guarant|  agatn^  our  involvemSi 
h^in^'n/'^"'.^^   '^''  proposed   law   necessarily   would   prevent   oSr 

nf^L"  '""^v,''^  forgotten  that  no  arms,  munitions,  or  implements 
of  war  can  be  carried  on  our  own  ships  under  any  conditiSis  i? 
this  proposed  law  be  enacted,  nor  could  anything  in  any  of  the^ 
categories  be  earned  in  foreign  ships  from  our  shores  umilaU 
title  to  them  had  been  transferred   to  the  foreign  buyer 

rrfw      r  t^   ''^'^'   P^^*"   ^^^^   '^  «°y   materials,   or  the   ship    or   the 
crew,  ur  the  passengers  on  such  foreign  vessel  should  be  destroyed 
there  would  be  no  action  for  our  Government  to  take  that  woud 
mvclve   us   m   war   because   of  such   destruction.     This   is   Jusras 
plain  as  that  two  and  two  make  four.  '' 

James  E.  Watson, 
OCTOBER  22.  ^*°'^''  Senator  frovl  Indiana. 
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HON.  CLYDE  T.  ELLIS 

OF  ARKANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1939 

Mr.   ELLIS.     Mr.   Speaker,    since   the   convening   of   this 
extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  on  September  21  for 
the  purpose  of  deciding  the  American  course  of  neutrality 
dunng  the  present  European  war.  much  has  been  said  in 
the  two  Houses  and  throughout  the  Nation  about  the  atti- 
tude of  the  American  press  on  the  subject.    As  Is  so  often 
the  case,  the  masses  on  both  sides  have  been  charged  with 
being  influenced  by  certain  militant  minorities.    There  has 
been  much  comment  about  editorials  appearing  in  the  larger 
newspapers  of  the  Nation;  that  the  reason  most  of  them 
favor  revision  of  the  present  neutrality  law  is  that  they  are 
simply  catering  to  big  business,  which  is  another  way  of 
saying  "big  advertisers."    Those  papers  which  have  favored 
not  disturbing  the  present  law  have  been  charged  with  be- 
ing influenced  by  German  propaganda. 

My  district  is  on  the  Ozark  plateau.    Ninety-eight  percent 
of  its  people  are  American-born.     Ninety-nine  percent  of 
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them  are  Ancrlo-Saxon.  The  largest  town  in  the  district  is 
less  than  10,000  in  population.  We  have  no  bi?  business. 
There  is  no  racial  isc:ue,  Thc?ie  are  no  American  bund  organ- 
izations. My  people  are  principally  home  owners.  They  are 
ccir-p:ira!:v.-ly  wrll  educated.  There  are  two  great  universi- 
ties, r.up  of  ihcm  the  State  university,  in  my  district.  The 
newspaper  cdKors  in  the  Third  Arkansas  District  are  well 
educated  and  do  their  own  thmking.  Why,  then,  should 
theirs  not  bj  a  good  cross  section  of  A:ror;can  opinion?  Why 
should  ihey  not  be  ao  free  to  make  up  their  own  minds  and 
to  arrive  at  a  safe  and  sound  conclusion  as  have  been  the 
leaders  of  American  thought  at  any  time  in  American  history? 

It  is  my  pleasure,  therefore,  to  quote  from  various  editorials. 

Editor  Grove;-  S,  Lindsey.  writing  in  the  Benton  County 
Btniccrat.  at  Bentonville.  on  October  5,  says: 

It  Is  our  sincere  hope  tliat  cppcnrnts  (,f  the  Roosevelt  adminis- 
tration will  not  allow  their  per.^onai  polit.cai  conviciiuns  to  dictate 
to  their  better  rea.sonmg  when  the  proiju.-red  repeal  ol  the  urins 
emfcartio  act  :s  broueht  to  a  vote,  Sc, era!  Republican  leadero.  per- 
haps with  an  eye  toward  the  Priiidency,  l,ave  annour.ccd  that  they 
will  flght  the  President's  proposed  revisi  n  of  the  1937  arnis-e:u- 
bargo  act  to  a  bitter  finish. 

It  is  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs  when  political  beliefs  are  allowed 
to  curb  l#c;i,'-lation  »:hat  is  undoubtedly  fo-  the  good  of  the  country 
Surely  ndvonc  doubts  the  President's  sincerity  in  his  attempts  to 
keep  the  United  States  out  o!  war.     His  .jppo.-ition  is  largely  from 
the  ranks  of  his  pchtical  enemies 

We  are  fairly  sure  th;it  the  CcnL-ress  will  s'^e  fit  to  alter  the 
present  so-called  neutrality  h^gi.-laticn  t?  meet  the  needs  of  tiie 
country,  but  it  is  probable  that  such  a  ch<-.n:,e  will  come  only  after 
many  tlmc-was'.in.;  debates  and  a  grrat  amount  of  artjuing  by 
Nev.-  Deal  opponents,  bctli  within  the  Democratic  Party  and 
without. 

John  R.  N'nvmnn,  editor  of  the  Harri.'^on  Daily  Times  at 
Harrison,  said  in  his  paper  of  October  11: 

The  people  of  northwest  Arkansa.s.  larking  any  appreciable  for- 
eitrn  population  and  t;>  trine;  alon^  nicely  without  any  communis- 
tic or  bund  mowments.  are  willing  to  trust  Pret;ident  Ro<-)Spvelt 
and  go  aloni:^  v.-ith  him  In  his  avowed  purpose  of  maintaining 
peai  e 

The  United  States  1«  entitled  to  trade  and  trnffi.c  in  eoods  and 
materials  just  as  n.uc'n  a.s  other  neutr:  I  countries,  The.se  other 
coimtrles  havp  not  been  accused  of  trymc  to  enter  the  war  h,-- 
cause  thev  sell  to  belli/prent  nations.  The  casii-and-carry  plan, 
which  entails  kccpinv;  our  ships  out  of  dan^erou.-,  waters,  would 
av(vd  the  pitfall  which  plunged  us  into  tlie  last  war. 

\\f  have  no  sympathy  with  the  pro-German  idea  that  we  must 
penalize  England  and  France  in  order  to  avoid  tlie  appearance  of 
fpvoring  them  TJ-iat  .=macks  a  little  of  intimidation,  and  it  doecn't 
work  m  the  United  State*  The  tauUy-boy.s  of  Europe  should  con- 
fir:e  tlieir  prcpRL'a;ida,  along  with'  their  wart;,  to  their  cwu 
continent. 

Editor  Tom  Shira.;,  vvTiting  in  the  Baxter  Bulletin  at 
Mountain  Home  on  ooptember  22,  said: 

A  great  many  p^'ple  do  not  compr.^ho-id  the  ^Ignifioince  of  the 
present  neutrality  law.  which  the  President  tried"  to  get  the  last 
Conure.ss  to  revn'.e.  This  present  war  has  cut  viT  our  foreii^n  miir- 
kr'.--,  .md  if  tins  law  i.-  not  repealed  our  surjjiuses  will  climb  and 
clm-.b  The  rcpe.'.lmg  of  this  law  does  not  mean  tha*  we  have  to 
help  any  particuL.r  nntion.  but  means  that  we  can  sel'  them  all. 
If  this  law  IS  not  i-'^pealed.  une!np'.cyn,ent  will  continue  to  get 
worse  instead  of  better,  aiid  we  will  drs,tr  on  for  another  3  years 
or  more,  petting  worse  ano  worse  off  all  the  time.  If  this  law  is 
repealed  everyone  v  ill  have  a  job  and  we  can  po  ahead  full  steam. 
and  catch  up  on  s^-mc  of  the  bii;  lo.sses  we  have  suffered  for  the 
hist  8  years  This  section  of  Arkansas  will  be  helped  by  the  re- 
pealinL'  of  this  law.  It  will  start  our  zinc,  lead,  and  manganese 
mine.;  g"ing  astam  and  in  a  f.-w  months  if  the  World  War  can  be 
taken  as  a  precedent,  they  will  be  bringing  north  Arkansas  over  a 
million  dollar.s  a  year  additional  mcomc.  It  will  also  stimulate 
prices  for  all  farm  products  and  livestock  and  give  us  a  chance  to 
get  ahead.  If  this  country  should  run  head-on  into  a  war,  we 
would  be  goinc:  full  speed  instead  of  having  to  spend  a  year  getting 
fire  under  the  boilers  and  steam  up.  Our  opinion  is  probably  no 
better  than  yours.  We  do  not  think  that  repeaiing  of  this  law 
would  be  liable  to  get  us  into  war  any  .sooner  than  if  we  did  not 
repeal  it.  We  believe  that  at  least  9  out  of  10  people  want  to 
see  Hitler  licked.  It  won't  make  any  difference  if  we  sell  the 
European  democracies  or  If  we  don't.  If  we  get  into  war  it  will 
be  berau.ie  France  and  England  begin  to  skid.  That  is  our  greatest  ' 
hazard.  If  they  hold  their  own  we  are  safe.  If  the  Germans 
begin  to  pound  them  down  we  think  we  will  get  Into  it.  laws  or 
no  laws.  We  had  better  be  ready  with  full  pocketbooks  than  empty 
ones. 

O.  Klute  Braswell,  editor  of  the  Star  Progress  at  Berryville, 
in  his  issue  of  September  28,  said: 

So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  estimate  the  facts,  the  one  thing 
on   whlcli   the   American   people,   almost   without   ezceptlon,   are 


united,  is  a  deep  and  sincere  desire  not  to  be  drawn  into  the 
European   war— or  anv  war. 

We  are  hearing  and  i-iiall  hear  more  arguments  and  d(  bate  on 
the  question  wht  thcr  the  pr  posed  chantrs  or  repeal  it  thi  Neu- 
trality Act  will  or  will  not  bring  us  closer  to  war.  'H.erc  Is  no 
living  man  who  c.in  answer  that  question  with  certainty.  Only 
the  event  can  decide.  The  answer  may  come  In  a  u\\  mouths  or 
in  a  year  or  two. 

There  is  no  doiib':  whatever  that  the  vast  majori'v  uf  Amrncan.-, 
are  sympa'.hetic  vvith  the  British  and  French  arc!  P( '.i-l:  ,>r.d  bit- 
tTly  o:,taiicni."ic  to  Hitkr,  Wl.ethei-  the  desire  to  ^c-  Hitler 
dcfea'-ed  and  Hitlerism  and  all  it  sta:  ds  for  wiped  ^^if  thr  f  ro 
of  the  earth  will  become  so  overpowi  ring  as  to  ..wi;:g  Am.Ti-.-an 
sen'iment  tcjward  tukir.g  an  active  part  In  the  war  is  ai;other 
question  to  wh^ch  no  ow  tcxlay  can  "ive  a  true  answer 

CcrtainJv.  if  act-  of  the  dictator  nations  infringe  vi'  lentlv  upon 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  America  as  a  nation,  it  wcdd  be  hard 
to  stem  the  urge  to  fight  for  th"  fre«xlom  for  which  we  have  fought 
before.  But  if  this  country  should  ever  go  to  war.  it  will  thio 
time  be  witli  a  lirm  determination  to  make  the  p«  ace  that  wi'l 
follow  victory  a  far  more  just  and  enduring  one  than  wa'-  the 
peace  negotiated  at  Vtr-ai'les  Tlie  seeds  rf  the  prrscnt  war  were 
sown  by  the  t^rms  imposed  uprn  the  vancjui.-htd  nations  In  the 
pt-aco  treaty 

Amtrica  would  never  stand  for  another  victory  of  that  sort. 

Ed  V/.  Coulson.  editor  of  the  Joui'nal  Advanc  at  Gentry, 
wrote  on  Oc'ober  11: 

As  c-ur  icrem.ost  a\!ator.  Col.  Chtirles  A  Lindbergh  has  been 
quite  a  popular  hero.  As  a  radio  commentator  he  surely  got  ofl  on 
tliC  •.\roni;  foot  when  lie  cen-ured  Canada  for  joining  England  in 
her  tight  against  Hitlerism. 

Tom  Wtst,  editor  of  the  Lincoln  Leader  at  Liucoln.  said 
on  October  12: 

The  people  of  the  United  States  have  agreed  on  one  thing,  and 
that  is  that  we  must  stay  clear  of  this  war  as  lor.g  as  it  is 
humanlv  po.s.siblc  to  do  so. 

To  have  enacted  legislation  that  w  11  aicl  in  keep-n,?  u-  out  of 
war  is  the  reason  that  the  Prpsideiu  called  this  sj^clal  session 
of  the  Congress.  There  is  at  present  on  the  su\tute:i  a  law  that 
forbids  the  jale  of  certain  so-called  war  comm.odities  to  belligi  rent 
nations.  These  Include  finishid  procucts,  such  as  ainmunitions. 
airplanes,  etc..  but  under  the  present  law  all  other  items  that  are 
salable,  such  as  wh-at,  iron  ore,  aluminum,  etc.  mav  bf  sold 
and  transported  on  -hips  of  this  Nation  Therein  lies  the  danger. 
f-r  almost  anyhmg  is  con.-^idered  contraband  antl  w  ir  materials 
by  f4thting  nation..  Ships  that  are  cau^iu  carr. mg  these  items 
are  either  conn-^oated  or  sunk  Tlie  sinking  o{  an  .^m<•rlcan  ship 
mii-hr  bt-  the  spark  that  would  send  us  nito  this  affray  as  it  did  in 
the  last   war. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  the  President  suggests  a  measure 
that  will  k  ep  our  ships  from  carryir.g  anything  tr.  nations  at  war. 
thus  preventing  an  excuse  to  sink  any  boaVs  of  our  N'anon.  At  th<> 
same  time  he  wshes  the  embargo  lifted  so  that  we  may  sell  any- 
tliing  to  any  bfUigfreni  country,  so  long  us  thev  pav  ca.-^h  for  It 
here  and  carry  it  away  on  their  own  .ships  Thi.-  seen  s  to  me  the 
on'y  safe  and  sare  way  out  of  the  dilcmm.n  that  we  aie  In. 

In  the  past  montli  I  have  asked  m.mv  peonle  in  this  di.strlct 
their  opmien  on  th.s  subject,  and  la.st  week  I  ran  the  question- 
naire in  the  paper  about  it.  to  which  there  was  a  f'~' xi  re^ponse, 
and  I  have  as  yet  to  find  the  first  person  in  this  district  who  does 
not  fa-,  ur  the  mea.N..ire  that  the  President  suggests. 

Mrs.  Abbie  K.  Grammer.  writing  in  the  Gravette  News 
Herald,  Gravette,  on  October  20,  said: 

Ju.st  now  we  would  l:ke  to  see  the  Embargo  Act  apriird  m  such 
a  way  as  to  prevent  xh<'  .sale  and  shipment  of  arms  :n  anybody's 
ship  We  all  want  to  k.^ep  America  out  of  war  To  do  that  we 
mu>t  be  neutral  It  seems  t<i  us  that  the  repeal  is  'o  favor  one 
side  or  the  other,  or  eLse  why  repeal  the  embargo  at  this  time? 

Editor  Everett  W.  Pate,  of  the  Rogers  Daily  News,  Rogers, 
said  in  his  Ediscope  of  October  10: 

The  present  trend  of  events  in  Europe  makes  me  more  firm  in 
my  belief  that  lue  proper  course  for  the  United  States  to  pursue 
is  one  of  indt pendent  aloofness  and  honest  neutrality  Yes  i-uia- 
tion,  if  vou  will. 

My  conviction  grows  that  every  European  nation  lovts  the  United 
States  for  Just  what  they  can  get  out  of  us  If  we  should  become 
embroiled  on  the  side  of  England  and  France,  tithe-  m  a  com- 
mercial or  military  alliance,  we  would  be  thrown  overboard  the 
very  minute  .such  action  would  iidvance  the  cau.se  oi  e!  her  England 
or  France,  regardless  of  any  line-spoken  as.surance  of  undyln^ 
brotherly  love.  The  memory  of  the  fates  of  Czechoslovakia  and 
Poland  is  horribly  fresh  in  my  mind. 

Former  State  Senator  Festus  O.  Butt,  of  Eureka  Springs, 
writins  in  his  paper,  the  Carroll  Couiier,  in  the  September 
14  and  21  issues,  said: 

Neither  the  present  nor  the  proposed  law  seems  ideal.  Thd 
proposed  new  law  lets  down  the  bars  as  to  selling  war  materials. 
Under  the  present  neutrality  law  it  is  hard  for  us  to  uose  into  th« 
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quarrel,  but  If  our  good  Pr.-sldent  can  get  it  changed  as  he  want^  it 
It  will  not  only  cease  to  be  hard  to  no.'^e  m  but  almost  imoos^'ible 
to  keep  out  ^     -«uic 

Do   not    allow   "saving  democracy"  to  make   shivers  run  un  v-ur 

by'our  buning'ln''   °'''''"   """"^   "''^^^^'   ''''^''^'   ^^^^^'""Jed   democracy 
It  is  not  our  scrap. 

Editor  J.  Milam,  writing  in  the  Informer.  Jasper  said  on 
October  7: 

We  talk  about  not  arm.lng  the  belligerents  We  have  alreadv 
armed  them  We  shipptd  junk  to  Jap^an  that  was  shaped  into 
gtm..  to  kill  Chine>e  The  Germans  secretlv  armed  themselVes 
bel;  re  they  became  talkative,  and  the  motors  of  the  =hip«  thev  use 
to  fiy  over  cities  to  drop  explo.sives  were  made  in  America' 

Editor  George  L.  Wright,  of  the  Boone  County  Head'ight 
Harrison,  said  on  September  21: 

We  are  inclined  to  agree  w;th  the  President  that  there  !«:  nothing 
unneutral  in  offering  to  sell  any  nation  anvthmg  it  wants  to  buv 
to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  at  our  own  ports.   "  -  .>. 

Don  Matthews,  editor  of  the  Mountain  Echo.  Yellville,  said 
in  his  issue  of  October  11 : 

The  ca.sh-and-carry  cnliorts  have  the  edge  now  but  the  isola- 
tionists haven't  given  up  tlie  ship  bv  a  Ilul:  shot  and  thev  have 
potent  weapons  at  their  disposal 

If  both  sides  insist  tliat  victory  for  the  other  side  would  make 
American  armed  in'erventi"n  certain,  a  Iru  of  people  may  believe 
It  whether  or  not   it   is  true  and  thus  make  a  drift  into  war  easy. 

Editor  Ix'.ssie  S.  Read,  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 
Fayettoville.  said  in  the  issue  of  October  17: 

We  agree  with  President  Roosevelt's  program  in  every  es.sential 
We  believe  th.it  it  is  far  better  for  us  to  be  allowed  "to  furn'sh 
fupp:ies  to  belligerent*  m  Europe.  Including  Germany  than  tor 
Anurican  men  American  dollars,  and  Am.  ncan  labor  aiid  mdustrv 
t<  be  drafted  for  the  dcfen.se  of  our  shores.  Lets  keep  the  war  in 
Europe  by  all  means. 

And  Mrs.  Roberta  Fulbneht.  also  of  the  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times,  wrote  in  the  October  17  edition: 

It  is  un-hmkable  that  these  United  States  should  not  repeal  the 
embargo. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  although  the  editors  disagree 
as  to  tho  advi.sable  course,  there  are  two  vital  points  upon 
which  they  agree: 

First.  That  we  must  and  shall  stay  out  of  the  war. 

Second.  That  we  are  now  ready  to  retreat  from  our  free- 
riom-of-the-.seas  policy. 

Holding  on  to  the  embargo  is  a  partial  retreat.  Repealing 
the  embargo  and  forbidding  our  ships  from  entering  the 
combat  zones  is  a  complete  retreat. 

A.^  It  appears  to  us  now.  either  a  partial  retreat  or  a  com- 
plete retreat  from  this  same  freedom-of-the-seas  policy  that 
helped  to  involve  us  in  three  other  wars  is  in  the  interest  of 
pt-ace. 


I 


Goose-stepping  Is  Not  the  American  Way— Too 
Many  Militar>'  Officers  Are  Beinj?  Named  to  Gov- 
ernment Posts  Traditionally  Held  by  Civilians 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noi^cmber  1,  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  enactment  of  neu- 
trality legislation,  so-called,  holds  the  spotlight  of  national 
attention,  there  are  certain  omens  in  the  wind  which  de- 
mand the  attention  of  this  House,  and  particularly  of  those 
Members  who  claim  to  be  champions  of  American  liberties. 

Before  Members  of  this  Congress  even  entertain  a  single 
thought  of  adjourning  this  special  session,  and  I  am  con- 
vinced we  should  not  adjourn,  we  owe  it  to  our  people  whom 
we  represent  to  ascertain  just  how  far  the  iron  heel  of  Amer- 
ican militarism  is  to  be  imbedded  into  the  daily  routine  of 
this  peaceful  Nation. 


We  should  also  dispel  the  fog  that  has  encircled  the  "in- 
dustrial mobilization  plan  rcusion  of  1939." 

We  should  further  determine,  through  a  study,  just  what 
emergency  powers  the  President  has  for  his  discretionary 
use  in  tiiis  national  emergency  which  was  proclaimed  ef- 
fective on  September  8,  1939,  by  President  Roosevelt. 

This  Nation  is  at  peace.  The  President,  in  his  fireside 
chat,  expressed  the  belief  we  could  maintain  that  peace. 
The  administration  leaders  have  held,  although  I  have  not 
agreed  with  them,  that  repeal  of  the  embargo  would  con- 
tribute to  that  peace. 

Then  in  the  name  of  peace  why  do  we  find  the  military 
being  shoved  to  the  fore  on  so  many  fronts  here?  Let  us  not 
be  unmindful  of  modern  history  in  Europe  which  has  re- 
vealed that  where  the  military,  with  its  dictator,  has  moved 
in,  the  liberties  of  the  people  are  "blacked  out." 

Surely  we  will  not  let  pass  unnoticed  recent  maneuvers 
by  President  Roosevelt,  whereby  high-ranking  Armv-Navy 
men  have  been  placed  in  key  strategic  positions  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  The  most  recent  can  hardly  be  brushed 
aside  without  thought  or  consideration.  I  refer  to  the  ap- 
pointment of  an  Army  officer  to  an  all-powerful  position 
over  the  industries  and  labor  of  this  Nation;  namely.  Chief 
of  the  Wage-Hour  Division  of  the  Department  of  Labor.  I 
say  -all  powerful"  becau.^^,  acting  as  "administrator"  under 
the  provisions  of  the  wage-hour  law,  he  can  obtain  for  the 
Government  unlimited  information  and  data  through  his 
prerogatives  to  enter  industrial  plants  "to  determine  whether 
any  person  has  violated  the  provisions  of  this  act  or  which 
may  aid  in  the  enforcement  of  this  act." 

This  appointment  appears  to  be  merely  another  step  in 
the  growing  tendency  of  President  Roosevelt  to  supplant 
civihans  in  high  Government  positions  with  military  or  naval 
men.  Lt.  Col.  Philip  Fleming,  who  has  been  detailed  by  the 
President  as  head  of  the  Wage-Hour  Di\1sion.  was  obtained 
from  the  Army  Engineers.  I  am  advised  he  has  been  a 
highly  competent  engineer  and  administrator  in  that  branch 
of  the  armed  force,  and  I  cast  no  reflections  on  his  personal 
qualifications. 

GCXDSE-STEPPING   IS   FOREIGN    TO  AMERICA 

However,  when  such  steps  continue.  I  am  compelled  to 
pause  and  survey  the  situation  and  raise  the  question  as  to 
whether  the  President  is  moving  toward  placing  this  country 
under  the  "crack-down"  tactics  too  familiar  to  these  men 
who  have  been  driUed  and  trained  in  the  way  of  the  military 
Furthermore,  industry  and  labor  alike  have  reason  for  deep 
concern.  After  all,  goose-stepping  is  something  foreign  to 
the  American  way. 

Other  occasions  when  President  Roosevelt,  already  famed 
for  breaking  traditions,  gave  posts  traditionally  held  by 
civilians  to  military  and  naval  officers  include  the  assign- 
ment of  Admiral  William  D.  Leahy,  United  States  Navy  re- 
tired, as  Governor  of  Puerto  Rico:  Col.  F.  C.  Harrin^on 
United  States  Army,  as  W.  P.  A.  Administrator;  Rear 
Adm.iral  Christian  Peoples.  United  States  Navy  Director  of 
the  Procurement  Division  of  the  Treasury  Department"  and 
Bng.  Gen.  Edwin  M.  Watson,  former  military  aide  of  the 
President,  recently  made  one  of  the  three  high-ranking 
secretaries  at  the  White  House  and  now  reported  headed 
for  a  foreign  post  for  this  Government.  There  have  been 
others  in  positions  of  somewhat  lesser  import^ce. 

DISPEL   THE   FOG   AROUND  I.   M.   P. 

Likewise  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Roosevelt 
IS  new  the  full-fledged,  active  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
United  States  Navy  and  can  switch  from'^the  chair  of  the 
Chief  Executive  at  the  Cabinet  meeting  to  the  chair  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  By  his  failure  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  recent  death  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
President  Roosevelt  is  now  in  the  position  of  also  holdine 
that  portfolio.  ** 

With  industry  and  labor  alike  under  the  control  of  an 
Army  man  in  the  Department  of  Labor,  with  an  Army  man 
in  charge  of  10,000.000  unemployed  workers,  and  with  the 
wheels  of  industrial  mobilization  already  being  oiled,  the 
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matter  becomes  of  vital  interest  to  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  th    Nation. 

Again  I  say,  if  there  is  to  be  any  headway  made  toward 
pro.<penty  under  free  enterprise  in  the  United  States,  the 
fog  surround! ncj  this  induf^rrial-mobilization  plan  should  be 
dispelled  by  President  Rca-evelt  and  some  a.ssurance  given 
indu.stry  relative  to  ju.st  what  the  Federal  Government  in- 
tends to  do  while  acting  in  the  name  of  the  national  emer- 
gency already  prcclaim.ed  by  the  Pici^ident. 

Secretary  of  Commerce  Hopkin.s  recently  declared  that 
there  is  ncfd  in  the  United  States  for  "greater  consumption 
by  the  public  as  well  as  increased  capital  expenditures  by 
business."  Coming  from  a  new  dealer,  that  is  news,  but  the 
distrust  that  ;s  being  bred  throughout  the  country  as  the 
result  of  the  hush-hush  behavior  of  the  administration  to- 
ward this  industrial-mobilization  plan  will  certainly  not  be 
conducive  to  carrying  out  the  expression  of  Secretary  Hop- 
kins. There  will  be  no  increased  capital  expenditures  by 
business  as  long  as  it  is  concerned  about  the  prospects  of 
the  military  authorities  moving  into  their  establishments  or 
controlling  their  activities.  Our  investing  public  is  not 
trained  to  invest  private  funds  to  be  controlled  by  a  military. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  the  President  is  already  superseding 
the  1939  industrial-mobilization  plan  in  the  national  emer- 
gency which  he  has  declared. 

In  part  2  of  the  plan  I  find  this  paragraph  under  the 
heading  of  'Army  and  Navy  procurement  planning  in  time 
of  peace": 

*=*>ifi  the  preceding  pages  there  has  been  discu.=;.sed  tho  types  of 
.'^upervisicii  aiul  control  that  may  be  required  for  the  utiiiziition 
of  uur  national  resuuixe.-;  in  the  event  of  a  war  emergency  of  major 
prop<.rti'  ns.  Tlio  organ';^ation  proposed  for  obiainini:  this  coordi- 
nation ha-*  al.o  been  outlined.  It  ha.=  been  pointed  out  that,  while 
Army  and  Navy  ofticers.  with  the  cooperation  of  qualified  civilians. 
are  responsible  fur  the  preparations  of  plans  for  the  establishment 
of  thes.;  coordinating  agencies,  their  operation  will  be  und^Ttaken 
by  civilian  administrators  appointed  by  the  Prc-id.mt. 

In  part  1  of  the  plan  it  is  revealed  industries  would  be 
classified  as  war  industries  and  nonwar  industries  and  that 
the  War  Labor  Administration  is  to  maintain  "close  cooper- 
ative relation-,   between   labor,  industry,   and   government." 

The  admini.'trator  of  the  wage-hour  law  is  in  a  key  posi- 
tion in  respect  to  this  provision.  Even  under  the  industrial 
mobilization  plan  civilian  administrators  are  provided.  But 
did  the  President  appoint  a  civilian  wage-hour  adminis- 
trator? He  did  not.  He  went  to  the  military  forces  for  his 
administrator. 

WHO    KNOWS    EMERGENCT    POWERS    OF    PRESIDENT? 

Then,  too,  there  is  the  question  of  powers  of  the  President 
in  time  of  national  emergency.  The  Senate  has  tried  to 
learn  what  powers  exist,  but  even  the  United  States  Attorney 
General  admitted  his  compilation  mxade  for  the  Senate  is 
not  complete  and  "that  the  Executive  has  powers  not  enu- 
merated in  the  statutes." 

Concentration  of  vast  peacetime  powers  in  the  hands  of 
one  man  is  alien  to  American  principles.  The  Attorney 
General  has  informed  the  Senate  that  to  ascertain  what 
emergency  powers  have  been  given  the  President  since  the 
founding  of  our  Government  and  which  are  still  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Chief  Executive  may  be  ascertained  only  "by 
careful  and  painstaking  search  of  the  entire  body  of  Federal 
statutory  law."  As  the  law  making  body  of  this  Nation,  it 
is  about  time  we  determined  for  ourselves  and  for  our  con- 
stituents just  what  the  President  can  do  when  he  declares  a 
national  emergency.  If  he  can  efifect  a  complete  social  and 
industrial  reorganization  of  the  lives  of  our  men,  women,  and 
children  through  powers  of  national  emergency,  then  let  us 
so  inform  the  people  and  ourselves.  For  that  reason  I  am 
In  sympathy  with  the  proposal  for  a  determination  at  this 
time  of  the  authorized  powers  of  the  Presidency  during  a 
state  of  emergency  such  as  the  Nation  is  now  in,  as  the  result 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  proclamation  of  September  8. 

DXTTT    OF   CONGRESS   TO   REMAIN    IN   SESSION 

Under  our  Constitution.  If  this  session  of  Congress  adjourns 
sine  die.  there  is  no  way  by  which  we  may  reconvene  our- 


selves before  January  3  irrespective  of  what  may  develop. 
We  can  only  convene  in  the  interim  at  the  will  of  the  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  Roosevelt  ha^  declared  that  an  emrrgrncy  exist.>. 
Under  such  an  em.rgency  the  place  lor  the  Rcpre.st^ntatives 
is  in  the  National  Capitol,  clo.se  to  th-.'ir  ChU'f  Executive,  clo.se 
to  their  Cabinet  oITicers,  and  clt;so  to  the  scurce  of  accurate 
reports  of  happenings  abroad— such  events  being  the  reason 
for  this  sp<^cial  session. 

This  attitude  is  no  reflection  upon  the  President.  It  is  just 
common  sense.  The  people  who  elected  us  to  reoresent  them, 
the  people  who  hired  us,  expt-ct  us  to  be  on  the  job  in  times 
of  national  emergency,  and  ina.smuch  as  the  I're.sident  has 
declared  that  such  an  emergency  exists.  I  feel  t.iat  the  place 
for  us  to  be  is  here  at  the  seat  of  government  and  center  of 
activity.  Therefore,  I  have  todpy  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  continuous  session  of  this  Congress  until  the 
date  provided  in  the  Constitution  for  the  begiunmg  of  the 
next  regular  session  in  January. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  THORKELSON 

OV   M()NT.A.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP'  REPRESENTAT.VES 
Wcdncsdcy.  November  1,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  MOST  REV    F    J    BECKMAN,   ARCHBISHOP 
Oh    DUBUQUE,   OCTOBER   UiJ,    1039 


Mr.  THORKELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  ol  tlie  Record.  I  include  a  radio 
addres.s  dehviied  by  the  Most  Reverend  F.  J.  Be  kman.  arch- 
bi.shop  ct  Dubuque,  on  Sunday.  October  29.  l!)39,  over  th'j 
national  hook-up. 

This  addivss  is  timrly,  for  we  are  now  led  tc  believe  that 
this  is  to  be  a  religious  war,  or  a  war  of  hatreds  based  upon 
the  suppression  of  rehgicin.  This  propaganda  Ls  ispu»'d  by 
the  very  people  that  have  abar.don-d  thpir  belief  in  God— 
the  Communists  and  those  who  adhere  to  their  phiJusophies. 

Here  is  a  rtpresentative  of  a  rchgion  that  is  supposed  to 
have  suffered  from  per.secutiori.  yet  he  comes  out  boldly  and 
declares  himself  against  socialism  and  ccmmuni.>m.  In  other 
words,  the  gentleman  who  .^poke  is  a  pro-American,  and 
believes  m  the  principles  set  lorih  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  this  point  that  I  am  anxious  for  the  Members  to 
observe  becau.se  it  follows  the  line  that  I  have  been  advocating 
as  a  Member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  Slates.  This  Nation 
cannot  survive  unless  we  return  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples upon  which  it  came  into  being,  and  conditions  todav 
Within  the  United  States  should  be  sufficient  evidence  that 
we  are  departing  not  only  from  the  principles  of  the  Govern- 
ment but  from  the  advice  of  the  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  George  Washington.  Had  we  adhered  to  his  advice, 
there  would  have  been  no  entangling  alliances.  We  would 
not  be  here  today  considering  an  act  which  is  for  no  other 
purpose  than  to  involve  the  United  States  in  an  entangling 
alliance  with  nations  now  at  war  in  Europe,  in  a  struggle  in 
which  every  citizen  of  all  countries  have  no  interest  and  to 
which  they  are  strictly  opposed  at  this  time.  When  I  say 
citizens,  I  mean  the  common  or  middle-class  of  people— the 
people  who  must  bleed,  suffer,  and  die  in  all  wars.  I  beheve 
It  IS  time  that  this  great  group  of  people  asserts  itself  and 
aids  in  shaping  national  destinies  in.stead  of  leaving  them  in 
the  hands  of  international  exploiters. 

I  shall  ask  you  to  read  these  remarks  and  give  them 
senous  consideration  because  they  are  pertinent  at  this  time. 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

My   dear   fellow   Americans,   I   realize   that    it    is   somewhat   un- 
usual for  a  member  of  the  hierarchy  to  venture  as  far  as  have  I 


into  the  prcfient  neutrality  debate  bv  our  Cc,ncre.«.  T  ^-ant  to  •'av 
that  In  doing  so  I  have  before  Gcd.  not  b*  en  motivated  b\^"a 
spirit  of  di.^unity  or  disresp.ci  Icr  existing  authority  I  wart  to 
say  now  that  1  have  bf*  n  motivat^-d  in  takinc  my  Ft.ind  aeamn 
the  lift;ns  of  the  embarco  by  two  vitally  important  reason.'-':  Tlie 
first  hcinn  that  I  could  ttana  no  loncer  to  sec  the  Catholic  Church 
m  America  being  u.'-ed  for  private  and  political  cnds^;  the  second 
lea.'-  n  beinij  that  I  am  f.rmly  convinced  of  the  fact  that  the  rre*^- 
ent  European  war  is  a  most  unjust  and  un-Chnstian  connict--an 
economic  war  based  on  creed  which  will  onlv  benefit  mternati'nal 
communism  Ccnvinced  of  this  fact  I  could  not  do  otherwise 
m  conscience,  than  to  cmd- m.n  frr  mv  flock  nt  least,  any  poveT- 
mental  action  uh;ch  would  contribute  to  the  continuation  of  that 
war. 

The  pre<4ent  war  is  not.  In  my  well-advL^ed  onlnion.  a  just  wa'- 
much  less  a  holy  war  It  Is  pirpncandized  as"  such  bv  the  sin- 
ister forces  of  international  communi<;m.  The  Communist  anti- 
christs want  American  and  all  Christian  nations  to  enca^^e  in  this 
war  Tlieir  aci'nts  here  will  stop  at  r.othmg  to  InvclCe  us.  for 
well  do  they  realize  that  a  war-exhauFted  America  is  the  only  hope 
of  crmmunism  for  Anierica  Sjme  of  our  would-be  Cath-lic 
leaders  have  already  succumbed  to  the  pr^paeandists  and  taken 
recrr.t  occasion  to  proc'aim  with  ihem  "Thif  is  a  holy  war 
Stop  Hitler  Amrnca  with  the  Allies  Christianity  aeainst  com- 
munism." etc  i-tc  To  these  mi-^cuided  individuals  I  would  say 
(and  I  trust  with  the  full  approval  of  thmkmt:  Americans)  :  "We 
Catholic  leirterf;  are  not  by  any  stretch  of  the  im.acmation  in 
sympathy  with  Hitierism:  we  detest  the  antireh^-ious  implications 
m  that  word;  we  abhor  with  our  suprem.e  poi.tiff.  Piu'-  XII.  the 
spread  of  pagan  ldeclocie>  and  maleriah.-m  throughout  the  world; 
but  we  cannot  as  Christians  be  in  sympathy  with  ;>n  international- 
ist podless  proup  which  has  provoked  and  le  endeavoring  to  sustain 
thi;  war.  It  is  (-nly  the  international  Communist  who.'ontrtnchcd 
m  high  governmei-.tal  positiuni>  ol  many  nations,  could  .so  cleverly 
mask  a  ph  '  to  drstrcy  Christ.an  civilisation  with  th.e  slogan:  'This 
Is  a  Hciy  War  '  " 

Communism,  my  friends,  like  a  cancer  in  the  vitals  of  Chris- 
tianity depends  upon  growth  for  its  survival.  It  feeds  and  fattens 
on  International  chaos  and  war  i.-  its  choicest  brr .■^td — wir.  with  its 
Urspiakable  horrors,  winch  tiars  tn  pieces  r.ot  onlv  mortal  bodies 
but  what  is  most  terrible,  destroys  the  spiritual  m  the  .soul  of  man; 
WrtT,  with  the  ensuirt  h.ur.d  and  bitterness  cf  peoples  aeainst 
the  false  le:;ders  who  betray  them  ii.to  it. 

If  there  could  bo  a  prayer  on  the  lips  of  The  Communist,  rest 
assured,  my  dear  Chri'^tum  friends.  th;.t  prayer  would  be:  "Lord 
give  us  war!  Give  us  the  chaos  cf  h.eil'  Avav  with  reason  and 
crd.  r'  Give  us  w..r'  '  That  Is  the  private  cry  of  the  todle^s  horde 
today.  It  is  the  Communist  hymn  of  hate  If  we  lis' en  well  we 
can  hear  that  hate  them.-  running  tlirou-h  all  the  pretty  phra.ses  of 
*''~  propagandists  whi,   shout   for  cur  d:.-traction.   "This   is   a  holy 
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Tl-.ere  is  an  old  saying:   "Fnol  me  once    shame  on  you:   but  fool 
nu   twice,  shame  oii  me."     M  my  >1  us  wtre  nicked  and  fooled  by 
the  propaganda  in  the  last  v.:r       It  was  simpler  then.  f(  r  we  were 
easily  won  over  on  the  slopati  "Make  the  wi^rld  safe  for  democracy  " 
It  should  not  be  .so  slmp'e  this  time      I.  as  but  rne  member  of  the 
hierarchy  of   the   church    in   Am.erica,   am   standing   at    this   micro- 
phi  ne   today    because    i    know,   with    good    Christian   pet  pie    every- 
where, that   ou;    rtlij^ious  leaders  cannot  afr>;rd  to  be  dup.-d  again. 
Our  p,-ople  demand,  and  Justly  so.  that  we  take  the  leadership  in 
prevei-.tmg    aiiv   pr.^s.ble   enr ouragement    by   the   United    States   of 
that   frightfully  ur.just   and   in:moral  war  'in  Europe.     Our  people 
den.and    that    v.e.    as   their   spiritual   shepherds,   uphold    th:    right, 
clarify    the    i-sues,    and    fight    to    the    last    man    of   us   against    any 
attempt  to  m.ake  this  glorious  America  an  ally  of  internationalism. 
Our  people  demand   that    wKh  oni-   united  voice,  and  courageously 
tlirowiiig  (iff   the  shackles  of  th.u-e  who  would  encumber  us,   they 
demand  that  we  rise  up  and  brand  the  Communist  traitors  in  our 
midst    for   wliat    they   are.     With    all   our   strength   we   are   morally 
obligated   to  cry:    "This  is  no  holy  war.  people^     The  Holy  Father 
has  not  proclaimed  it  as  such.     Look  well;  this  is  the  Com'munist's 
war      This  Is  an  econonnc  war  based  on  greed,  and  under  no  clr- 
curnstances  may  we  lend  comfort   to  either  party  in  the  conflict." 
Why    has    not    Great    Britain   declared   war   on   a    Russia   which 
invaded    poor   Poland?     Why   do   we   read   so   little   in   the  secular 
press    about    the    persecution    of    religion    already    under    way    In 
S<jviet!7ed    Poland,    13,000,000   of    who.se    population    Great    Br'itain 
and   France   mercilessly   handed   over   to   Scviet   Ru'^sla?     Why.    in 
thi-  near  past,  was   an   embargo   on   arms  good   enough   when  the 
.so-called    loyalists    had    the    upper    hand,    but    not    good    enough 
>^hen  the  tabl<-s  were  turning  in  favor  of  Christian  Spam?     These 
questions   all    merit    the    same    answer:   Look   for   the   Communist 
motive.     And   if.  in   the  fact  of  any  altruistic  reasons  which  may 
be  advanced  for  such  action — if  we,  the  spiritual  leaders  of  Amer- 
ica, yield  to  this  "holy  war"  propaganda  a  .second  time,  and  lend 
any  sanction  whatsoever  to  the  p;-aties  of  this  conflict — if  we  do 
the.so  things  then  shall   we  be  delivering  Christ  Himself  into  the 
bl(,f,dy  hands  of  the  international   Communists. 

We  hear  any  number  of  cries  today  that  the  church  is  in  poli- 
tics. If  a  clergyman  talks  for  the  government  its  not  politics;  but 
let  a  clergyman  talk  against  the  government  no  matter  how  wrong 
It    may    be    on   a   given    issue — then   immediately    the    cry;  "The 


church  is  In  politics."  How  my  Christian  blood  does  boil  when  I 
hear  such  The  answer  to  this  charge  must  be  clearlv  men- 
The  church  is  net  :n  politics;  bu*  politics  is  shamelessly  attempt- 
ing to  use  certain  churchmen"  As  Christ,  in  anger,  "drove  the 
moiiey  changers  from  His  temple  so  must  and  shall  we  drive  tlie 
politicians  out  of  the  church  they  would  u.se  for  their  own  ends. 
Ch..s.  through  all  His  ministry  rarely  demonstrated  anger  but 
tb^''l«''''''r  ^  ^^J  ''■^"'  '■'■^^  ^'^  patience  with  the  h\-pocnsy  and 
l^^.  5  ^'"  '■"  °^  ^^'^  ^™^'  ^'^-"  exhausted.  Then  in"  a  richteous 
nvlr  ,  Tf  ""^  ^'^^mpl^  of  courage  for  spiritual  leaders  the  woild 
nght  physical  force,   if  need  be.  the  principles  of 

t^J^^'T^  ^'^^  precedent  from  Him  who  so  noblv  set  it  we  are 
today  fast  grc^wmg  out  of  patience  with  those  who  would  use  us 
retr.U.  'f  J^"?k'''  V'"^^'  "^^^"^  ^'"^  individuals  aplenty  who  need  a 
Z:I     tJ  glamour  of  government  and  governmental  patrcn- 

se,v-..r>f.? -'"'''  '°!^  ^  P^^""^^"-  "^>'  ^^^"^  friends,  who  call  them- 
fnl  n  ^1  .:}''''\^'}^  disgrace  thc-ir  God-given  religion  by  emplov- 
we  a^fr^H*  CO  ""^  ^•l"'"  ^"^^tionable  activities.  To  these  individuals 
Tnd  ehe'r,.!.^  T  .^"^  ^^'  ^^^  integrity  we  taught  you  to  respect 
and  cherish?     In  the  name  of  Heaven  what  has  happened  to  your 

nrl  .re  Lit  •'■''■^  ^'°"  ^^"^  courtesy  of  remaining  silent  while 
to  em. fi  •'''"[  "'"'J'"  ^''^  ^"°"  '^'^^  ^^^^^  "°  "ght  before  God 
Jn  Z  Zr  ^^]^'^^J^  '^'^  ^''''^  ^°°''  °f  politics.  Be  a  credit 
to    Js,    not    a    debit.     Keep    faith    with    thu^e    to    whom    you    owe 

We  ;',"i^  ^""P  '^''''  ^'"^  ^°^-  ^'"^^^l^  '^"d  vour  fellow  m.?n." 
1  J^rr  Z  ^"^^"^^-     We  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  sut:pcrt  our 

leaaers  in  all  measures  which  are  just  and  good.  But  we  "also  have 
a  grave  obligation  to  fight  fearlessly  any  measures  which  a?e  Clearly 
co,-c^a^'t  hm'^  "^  Christian  morality.  Our  people  look  to  us  :or  a 
CO!..'  ant  defense  cf  truth:  they  expect  that  we  will  at  all  times 
vigoroAisly  espouse  the  cause  of  right  as  against  wrcn^.  Furthe? 
they  have  a  right  to  expect  that  we  will  stand  united  for  the  right 
?hrn'iri  >-.  T-  7'^^'^^^"^-  ?J  persecution.  Our  rel.gious  leadership 
should  be  of  such  strong  character  as  to  insure  proper  governmental 
lraa;r.'-hip  by  inculcating  in  a  people  the  desire  for  such  But  if 
and  when  the  spiritual  leadership  of  any  nation  becomes  forfeit  to 
governmental  leadership  regardless  of  right  or  wrong,  then  indeed 
IS  the  bermnm-  of  national  catastrophe. ' 

It  waj  the  creat  J.jhn  Henry  Newman,  who  later  became  the 
outstanding  Cardinal  Newman,  who  said:  "There  can  be  no  safety 
for  religion  except  under  comtituticnal  government  "  That  state- 
ment has  certainly  proven  itself  through  the  v.Tcck  of  religion  "n 
Communist  Russia  and  the  suppress:on  cf  religious  liberty  in  Nazi 
Germany. 

In  cur  beloved  America  only  today  can  it  be  said  that   tho  fires 
of   constitutional    government    are    still    alijh^     But    many    things 
have    liappened    lately    to    give    us    cause    lor    worry.     I    say    and'   I 
firmly  belice  that  unle.«  the  spiritual  leaders  of  this  country  are 
quick  to  act  in  unitedly  d-mandlng.  with  their  people    that  rcp'-e- 
.sentative  government   be  representative,  that  democracy  be  d  ■mc- 
cratic.  that  right  be  recogni:?ed  and  clearly  ci;ed  to  those  who  are 
the  servants,  not  the  masters,  cf  the  people- I  say  that  unless  we 
act   quickly   in   the  proper  discharge  of  our   moral   obligations   the 
cavsf-s  cf  constitutional  government  in  this  country  will  be  seriously 
eiidanpcred.     The    embargo    issue    now    before   Co'ngress   has    many 
deeper  implications  than  most  cf  us  realize,  among  them  being  the 
recent  d;sLriaccful  repudiation  of  the  American  people,  the  pleas  cf 
whom  for  the  retention  of  the  embargo  have  been  scorned  pubhcly 
as   coming   from    "Inspired   sources."     In    my   c pinion,    this    action 
constituted  an  unprecedented  threat  to  represrntative  government 
Our  eyes   now   turn  to   the   House   of   Representatives   where   we 
have  good   reason  to  hope   are   the   men   of  the  people;   men   who 
have  stood   aghast   and   watched   one   legislative   group   ignore   the 
voice   of   America;    men    who  are    and    should    be   weary   of    "being 
told"   and   who   now   prepare   to   do   a   little   telling   on    their   own 
account;    men   whose   every   decent,   dtmccratic    impulse   cries   out 
against   those   who  are   attempting   to  belittle  them   as  legislative 
members.     These  are   the   peoples   representatives,   the   last   guar- 
dians of  democracy.     They  will  not  break  faith  with  us  If  we  are 
clear  and  firm  in  our  expression  to  them.     We  have  a  solemn  obli- 
gation to  call  for  and   register  conscientiously,   immediately    that 
expression   with   our   Representatives.      That    expression     mv   dear 
American   friends,   will   be   our  only   defense   if  the    youth   of   this 
country   will    not    be    betrayed    again    into   the    Etiropean    trenches 
Tliat  expression  we  pray  will  be  entirely  consistent  with  the  recent 
words  of  a  young  man  who  brought  a  typical  message  to  our  atten- 
tion.   I  readdress  it  direct  to  the  Members  of  our  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives.     It   concludes,   "Remember,   our   blood    is    not    for    Eu- 
rope;   it   Is  for   America   only.     But   in   the   warmth   of   our   voune 
hearts  there  is  love  enough  for  all  men.     Pleasa  extend  tha't  love 
by  keeping  and  extending  the  embargo  on  hate." 

In  response  to  that  message  I  tell  my  people  now  that  they  can 
never  expect  to  keep  faith  with  their  youth  if  they  do  not  keep 
faith  with  Christian  morality  as  pointed  out  to  them.  I  tell  my 
people  now  that  the  time  is  near  when,  unless  they  act  quickly 
democracy  and  communism  will  be  at  swords  points  in  America 
If  war  comes— and  we  may  apply  It  as  coming  to  us— in  the  word.s 
of  our  Holy  Father,  "All  may  be  lost."  If  that  time  comes  let  It 
not  be  said  that  my  voice  was  Inarticulate  for  the  right 

Courage  now.    Do  the  right  tiling  fearlessly.    God  bless  and  keen 
the  America  we  love.  *^ 
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Pending  Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
House,  as  I  stated  on  this  floor  only  day  before  yesterday, 
647  speeches  have  been  made  in  the  Congress  concerning 
the  pending  neutrality  legislation  and  therefore  I  feel  that 
no  further  speech  here  would  change  a  single  vote.  It  was 
my  purpose  the  day  before  yesterday  only  to  explain  the  rule 
and  the  procedure  under  the  rule  covering  the  consideration 
of  this  epochal  measure.  As  nearly  the  full  membership  was 
present,  I  wished  to  authentically  familiarize  all  with  the 
unusual  procedure  covered  by  this  special  rule,  which  has 
regrettably  and  erroneously  been  designated  and  heralded 
throughout  the  press  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Fish  I  as  a  gag  rule.  It  is  gratifying  to  realize  that  nearly 
every  Member.  Democrat  and  Republican,  was,  after  my 
explanation  of  the  rule,  satisfied  that  it  is  a  most  liberal  and 
fair  one,  givmg  ample  opportunity  for  m.ore  debate,  allowing 
amendm^ents,  and  opportunity  for  at  least  five  different  yea- 
and-nay  votes. 

If  there  had  not  been  so  much  nefarioas  and  willfully  false 
propaganda  leveled  at  this  pending  measure,  I  would  not 
request  permission  to  extend  these  remarks  in  the  Record. 
This  extens.on  of  remarks  will,  of  course,  have  no  effect  upon 
the  votes  of  Members,  because  the  vote  on  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  have  been  taken  shortly  after  these  remarks  reach 
the  country,  and  a  real  Neutrality  Act,  the  product  of  a  patri- 
otic and  intelligent  Congress,  and  signed  by  an  equally  patri- 
otic and  intelligent  President,  will  be  law  despite  the  willfully 
mischievous,  diabolical,  reprehensible,  regrettable  barrage 
aimed  at  it  by  a  small  portion  of  our  less  worthy  citizenry 
through  the  press,  on  the  air,  and  by  the  m.achinations  of  the 
German-American  bunds  and  other  Communist-Nazi-So- 
cialist organizations.  Let  the  vote  of  this  Congress  be  the 
most  effective  answer  to  those  machinations. 

The  United  States,  a  great  Christian  nation,  in  the  absence 
of  a  declaration  of  war  by  Japan  or  China,  unfortunately  has 
permitted,  by  an  iniquitous  so-called  neutrality  law  enacted 
in  1935.  the  shipping  of  munitions  and  airplanes  for  the  bomb- 
ing of  unfortified  cities  and  women  and  children  of  China 
against  all  concepts  of  international  law  and  elemental 
humanity. 

Another  totalitarian  country.  Soviet  Russia,  would  stamp 
out  the  very  consciousness  of  God  for  all  humanity  if  it  were 
possible  to  do  so.  And  that  unfortunate  country  may  under 
cur  neutrality  law  buy  unrestrainedly  airplanes  and  munitions 
in  this  country  and  reship  them  to  Germany. 

It  has  been  undeniably  demonstrated  that  in  these  totali- 
tarian countries  there  is  not  a  vestige  of  political,  civil,  or 
religious  freedom. 

The  Embargo  Act  of  1935.  for  which  I  myself  voted.  I  am 
sorry  to  confess,  soon  after  its  effective  date  demonstrated 
that  it  contained  important  defects.  That  is,  of  course,  the 
history  of  much  of  our  legislation,  and  we  all  realize  that 
when  we  enact  legislation.  Time  and  application  must  show 
the  defects  and  how  to  remedy  them  to  the  best  advantage. 

The  pending  proposed  neutrality  law,  which  would  supplant 
the  ill-conceived  Embargo  Act.  will  to  a  greater  extent  safe- 
guard our  beloved  country  from  being  drawn  into  the  holo- 
caust inspired  by  the  insane,  bloodthirsty,  uncivilized  Hitler 
regime,  only  recently  wed  to  Stalinism.  What  an  unholy 
alliance! 

In  my  humble  opinion  the  best  way  to  keep  the  United 
States  free  from  war  is  to  change  the  Embargo  Act  by  a 
cash-and-carry  provision  so   that   those   who  are  opposing 


aggression  niay  stop  Hitler  before  the  United  States  becomes 
involved. 

Our  present  so-called  Neutrality  Act  is  helping  Germany 
by  cutting  off  the  democracies  from  a  natural  source  of 
supplies,  while  Italy,  Rus.sia,  and  Japan  can  buy  here  to  build 
up  their  war  machines  and  divert  part  of  their  production 
to  Germany.  Four  totalitarian  agpres.sors  may  soon  threaten 
the  democracies,  and  if  they  go  down  the  United  States  may 
have  to  defend  democracy  in  both  North  and  South  America 
with  very  little  help. 

The  present  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  instru- 
ments of  war  gives  Germany  a  distinct  and  unmerited  advan- 
tage. It  puts  a  premium  upon  agpre.ssion  deliberately  planned 
and  prepared  for.  It  penalizes  the  British  for  building  during 
many  years  and  at  very  great  cost  a  large  and  efficient  navy. 

Looking  at  this  matter  from  the  purely  materialistic  side 

and  this  is  of  least  importance — will  Men.bers  of  Congress 
actually  insist  that  the  workers  of  America  who  need  employ- 
ment shall  continue  to  walk  the  streets  or  live  on  relief  appro- 
priations while  contracts  for  supplies  are  turned  down,  or  will 
the  Nation  insist  that  America  take  her  position  on  the  firm 
ground  of  international  law  and  sell  to  all  countrie.s  who  urt- 
willing  to  pay  for  the  goods  and  can-y  them  home? 

It  is  not  necessary  to  answer,  or  try  to  answer,  many  of 
the  charges  and  accusations  hurled  here  and  there  upon' the 
floor  of  the  House.  Following  the  enlightened  supqestion  of 
PreMdent  Roosevelt  that  we  refrain  from  injecting  politics 
into  this  ali-important  question.  I  have  not  answered  or  tried 
to  answer  some  of  these  untruths,  half  truths,  false  accusa- 
tions, and  groundless  charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  readily  concede  that 
we  have  many  thousands  of  honest  men  and  women  who  have 
been  for  years  members  of  various  worthy  p<'ace  organiza- 
tions. I  my.sclf  have  been  a  member  of  and  contributed  to 
practically  all  such  organizations  because  I.  lik-'  practically 
every  other  good  American,  am  definitely  oppos<'d  to  war. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  in  March  1938.  I  help<'d  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  several  lecturers  who  spoke  before  univer- 
sity assemblies  in  1912  and  1913  for  universal  peace  in  an 
effort  to  ward  off  the  oncoming  war.  I  am  not  a  stranger  to 
wars  and  their  devastating  results.  My  stand  now  is  as  it 
always  has  been.  I  have  not  changed  my  attitude  to  incon- 
sistently meet  occasions  and  the  thoughts  of  others.  I  am 
and  always  have  been  opposed  to  militarism,  and  I  am,  like 
you,  a  believer  in  a  real  democratic  form  of  government'. 

Many  of  the  peace  organizations  we  have  in  mind  have 
during  the  last  year  and  a  half  endorsed  President  Roosevelt's 
worthy  preparedness  program.  These  organizations  have 
sensed  the  Nazi-Communist  multiplying  encroachments  and 
subversive  propaganda  in  this  country,  and  they  have  fallen 
into  line  to  help  our  leader  combat  them.  Yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  have  many  thousands  of  well-meaning  fellow  citi- 
zens who  have  not  sensed  that  they  are  being  used  and  being 
influenced  by  this  malevolent,  liberty-destroying  pubilicity 
emanating  from  the  sources  I  have  mentioned. 

It  is  regretted  that  m.any  columnists  and  publicists  have 
through  the  press  and  on  the  forum  for  political  and  other 
selfish  purposes  misrepre.sented  our  President  by  saying  that 
he  is  tryin-i  to  involve  us  in  war.  Think  of  that!  A  Presi- 
dent of  the  great  United  States  trying  to  embroil  135,000,000 
pcace-lovmg  citizens  of  the  United  States  in  a  war.  None- 
sense,  I  say.  Some  of  these  marplots  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  aver  that  the  President  has  reached  a  secret  agreement 
that  calls  for  our  joining  the  democracies  In  war.  Shame! 
I  might  as  well  identify  these  culprits.  I  refer  to  the  Ger- 
man-American bunds,  the  German-American  National 
Alliance,  and  Coughlin. 

It  is  far  from  my  purpose  to  indict  the  Germans  en  masse. 
The  self-appointed  leaders  in  Germany  are  solely  respon- 
sible. I  have  not  read  history  without  purpose,  and  there- 
fore I  know  the  valuable  contributions  in  many  fields  of 
useful  endeavor  of  the  Germans  of  yesterday.  We  all  know 
that,  in  the  absence  of  a  representative  go^-ernment  in  Ger- 
many, the  commonalty  had  no  voice  in  making  the  current 
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war.  T  am  happy  to  record  that  I  know  very  many  out- 
standing, inttllig:nt,  patriotic  citizens  of  my  own  city  who 
are  of  German  extraction,  and  am  stiil  happier  to  record 
that  they  all  deeply  and  consistently  resent  the  baneful 
activities  of  Hitler  and  the  bur.ds. 

The  Pres.dent  has  repeatedly  sa;d  ho  not  only  hopes  .sin- 
cerely that  the  Ur.::cd  Stat'^s  can  steer  clear  of  the  impending 
brubanc  conflict,  but  he  believes  we  will  be  able  to  escape  the 
caia.^ncphe  if  we  chart  the  proper  course.  He  pkdpes  him- 
self and  his  administration  unreservedly  to  exert  every  pos- 
sible effort  toward  avO;danco  of  the  whirlpools  and  cross- 
currents of  involvement.  Our  President  is  doing  all  possible 
to  keep  cur  country  cut  of  v.-ar.  Our  governmental  iccula- 
tion  at  this  time  will  not  even  permit  a  single  Anrencan 
to  travel  on  a  ship  of  a  bellig-  rent. 

I  want  to  ask  the  good  but  misguided  men  and  women  of 
America  whether  they  think  the  yellow  journalists  and  vol- 
uble pulpiteers  cf  the  Ccughlm  stripe  are  in  a  better  position 
to  judge  the  foreign  policy  of  this  great  country  than  is  the 
President  cf  the  Un.ted  Statvs  with  hu^  accurate  and  thorough 
sources  cf  information  created  by  our  great  and  good  diplo- 
matic service.  As  for  nry.sclf.  recognizing  the  profound 
knowledge  and  patrioti.vm  of  the  President  and  cur  Secretary 
ol  State  concerning  foreign  affairs,  because,  as  I  have  said, 
of  their  accurate  and  thorough  avenues  of  approach,  and 
rtposni?  infinite  confidence  in  their  plans  and  purposes,  I 
am  v,-holehf  artedly  supporting  the  President's  proposal  as  the 
best  means  of  becoming  and  rem.aining  neutral  in  fact,  and 
avo.diug   involvement    in   the   existing   conflict. 

It  IS  a  joj-ful  rcfli^ction  that  there  is  so  much  freedom  in 
our  country,  a  degree  of  freedom  not  enjoyed  elsewhere  on 
the  plcbe.  For  this  we  all  are  profoundly  grateful.  We 
would  not  have  it  otherwise.  In  practically  every  other 
country  the  newspapers  and  other  publications  that  put  out 
the.-e  false  articles  about  our  President's  attitude  as  ex- 
pre.-sed  in  !he  pending  legi-slation  would  be  banned;  and  the 
pulpiteers,  lecturers,  lobbyists,  and  propagandists  would  be 
charged  with  high  treason. 

I  have  in  my  humble  way.  from  the  beginning  of  the  public 
d(  bate  concerning  this  important  subject,  taken  the  view- 
that  the  President's  attitude  is  absolutely  correct,  and  tried 
to  point  out  that  the  more  violent  opponents  of  the  plan,  who 
are  maligning  the  President  day  in  and  day  out  without  re- 
straint and  without  reason,  are  Nazi-Communist  inspired, 
v.ith  the  result  that  I  myself  have  been  continually  attacked. 
These  attacks  have  been  and  are  so  ridiculous,  so  ill-founded, 
so  illogical,  so  senseless,  that  I  have  ignored  them,  and  I 
shall  for  the  time  being  continue  to  do  so. 

Let  us  not  be  deceived  by  tliis  propaganda  about  our  young 
men  and  their  parents.  As  I  have  tried  to  point  out,  it  all 
comes  from  the  Nazi  sympathizers,  such  as  the  German- 
American  National  AlUance  and  the  bimds,  who  aver  that 
repeal  of  the  embargo  will  aid  the  democracies  and  will  be  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Hitler  and  Stalin.  It  is  not  the  safety 
of  the  American  youths  and  the  comfort  of  American  par- 
ents that  are  concerning  these  Nazis.  Tliey  seek  solely  to 
advance  the  cause  of  Hitler  and  Stalin;  but  they  will  not 
succeed,  as  will  be  shown  by  the  vote  soon  to  be  taken  on  the 
pendmg  bill.  As  has  been  stated  by  the  venerable  Senator 
Gl.^ss,  more  than  88  percent  of  the  American  people  are  in 
sympathy  with  the  democracies  of  Europe,  according  to  a 
Gallup  poll.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  remaining  12  per- 
cent do  not  favor  the  democracies;  it  simply  means  that  they 
were  not  heard  from  or  did  not  care  to  take  sides  in  the 
impending  controversy.  If  our  action  on  the  pending  bill 
should  aid  the  democracies,  will  it  be  against  the  be.'^t  inter- 
ests of  our  country?  Indeed  not.  If  so,  it  would  be  a  blessing 
to  America  and  the  democracies  and  will  have  a  tendency 
to  eliminate  future  wars  and  their  deplorable  consequences.  I 
It  will  enable  willing  and  honorable  men  and  women  to  live 
normally  and  free  from  fear  of  force  and  regimentation.  i 

In  conclusion,  at  this  time  the  hands  of  the  President  ' 
and  his  advisers  should  be  free  to  take  advantage  of  every  I 
favorable  opportunity  to  safeguard  American  interests;  yet  i 
he  finds  himself  and  the  State  Etepartment  denied  necessary  ' 


freedom  cf  action  by  a  dangerous  remnant  of  the  1935  so- 
called  Neutrality  Act,  a  pro^-ision  that  when  the  President 
recognizes  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  betw^een  tv,-o  or  more 
nations,  or  when  war  is  declared,  he  must  proclaim  an  em- 
bargo on  shipments  cf  arms,  amm.uniticn.  and  implements  of 
war  to  the  belligerents.  Tl^is  sluould  be  changed,  by  a  return 
to  international  liiw,  winch  we  have,  except  for  a  brief  period, 
consistently  followed,  and  the  accepted  practices  of  all  other 
countries. 


Every  Gainfully  Employed  Person  Over  18  Years 
With  a  Gross  Income  in  Excess  of  $1,C00  Should 
Be  Required  To  File  an  Annual  Income-Tax 
Return 
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HON.  WALTER  CHANDLER 

OF  TENNESSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  Novcjnber  1,  1939 

Mr.  CHANDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  increase  in  an- 
nual incomes  of  those  gainfully  employed  in  the  United 
States,  it  is  believed  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  amendm.tnts  to  sections  51  and  54  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  for  the  pur]X)sc  of  providing  that 
each  individual  over  18  years  of  age,  single  or  married,  hav- 
ing a  gross  income  in  excels  of  $1,000  shall  be  required  to 
file  a  verified  tax  return  or  report  with  the  Department  of 
the  Ti'easury. 

At  first  blush  this  suggestion  may  seem  of  doubtful  sound- 
ness, but  careful  consideration  of  the  proposal  will  make 
clear  the  justice  and  the  wisdom  of  the  idea. 

Let  us  analyze  the  problem  briefly: 

There  are  approximately  46,000,000  employed  persons  in 
the  United  States.  Department  of  Commerce  reports  indi- 
cate that  cf  the  entire  number  15.000,000  people  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  industries,  9,000.000  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  service  industries,  7,000.000  in  trade  and  finance,  and 
15,000,000  in  agriculture  and  other  pursuits.  Recent  social- 
security  statistics  show  that  in  1938  there  were  over  30,000,000 
holders  of  social-security  cards,  with  an  average  annual 
income  of  about  $900  per  worker.  Therefore,  there  should 
be  at  least  10,000,000  employees  earning  over  $1,000  per 
annum.  Actually,  a  study  of  consumer  incomes  published 
by  the  National  Resources  Committee  reveals  that  10,668.000 
famihes  receive  incomes  in  excess  of  $2,000  per  annimi.  In 
addition,  it  is  safe  to  estimate  that  there  are  several  million 
people  throughout  the  United  States  who  are  now  liable  for 
income  tax  but  who  never  file  returns.  Approximately 
5.000.000  individual  income-tax  returns  are  filed  annually. 
It  should  follow,  therefore,  that  from  10,000,000  to  15,000,000 
additional  income-tax  returns  would  be  required  by  the  pro- 
posed am.endments.  with  additional  income  taxes  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000  per  annum,  probably  much  more. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  quite  obvious  that  our  revenue  laws 
have  placed  the  burden  of  taxes  upon  a  comparatively  few 
people,  while  thousands  of  citizens  who  are  not  tax  conscious 
or  are  negligent,  possibly  dishonest,  have  been  able  to  evade 
their  entire  tax  liabilities  by  filing  no  returns  whatever.  The 
reasons  for  these  omissions  need  not  be  discussed  here. 
Suffice  it  to  say  that  the  proposed  amendments  will  not  in- 
crease the  tax  burden  of  anyone  now  paying  income  taxes 
but  will  cause  many  who  are  evading  their  tax  obligations  to 
be  compelled  to  meet  them. 

Moreover,  the  proposed  amendments,  if  enacted  Into  law, 
will  make  millions  of  our  citizens  and  alien  residents  conscious 
of  the  fact  that  taxes  are  essential  for  the  operation  of  gov- 
crnmient,  and  will  emphasize  that  they,  in  common  with 
others,  have  a  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  our  insti- 
tutions and  the  proper  discharge  of  their  necessary  govern* 
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mental  functions.  The  effect  in  many  instances  will  be  to 
challenfte  the  citizen's  interest  in  more  economy  and  greater 
fflici-ncy  in  government.  It  will  cause  him  to  realize  that, 
when  governrr.ent  costs  increase,  more  taxes  are  inevitable, 
and  smaller  exemptions  will  be  unavoidable. 

The  honest  citizen  will  not  object  to  or  resent  being  called 
upon  to  file  a  simple  tax  return  under  oath,  while  tha?e  who 
avoid  their  tax  liability  \n111  be  discovered  and  compelled  to 
obey  the  law.  However  diligent  the  Internal  Revenue  Depart- 
ment officials  and  employees  have  been  or  might  be  in  app'-e- 
hending  tax  evaders.  ;t  is  well-nigh  impossible  under  the 
existing  income-tax  laws  to  find  large  numbers,  say,  millions, 
of  people  who  keep  no  records,  and  whose  names  are  not  on 
pay  rolls,  or  dividend  reports,  and  whose  net  incomes  are 
well  above  $1,000  per  annum.  If  these  assertions  are  correct 
and  accurate,  and  I  have  abundant  reason  to  believe  that  they 
are.  steps  should  be  taken  promptly  to  correct  abuses  of  the 
law,  and  bring  intentional  violators  before  the  courts.  The 
proposals  herein  made  will  be  of  great  aid  in  performing  that 
duty. 

Simple  amendments  would  be  sufficient  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses intended.     For  example: 

Section  51.  Individual  returns:  Paragraphs  (D  and  (2)  of 
section  51  should  be  entirely  eliminated  and  (1)  inserted  to 
read  as  follows: 

(1)  Every  Individual  over  18  years  of  age.  single  or  married 
having  a  gross  income  In  excess  of  $1,000. 

This  would  eliminate  the  necessity  for  any  discrimination 
in  this  section  due  to  marital  status,  as  "every  individual" 
would  include  husband  and  wife— today  rightfully  so,  as 
many  wives  are  gainfully  employed. 

Section  54.  Records  and  special  returns:  This  section  should 
be  changed  as  follows: 

(a)  By  taxpayer— Every  per.son  over  1.3  vears  cf  age  rereivn^ 
grps5  income  cf  any  kind  in  excess  of  $1,000  during  any  taxable 
year  cr  pr.-icd  must  file  a  return  xmder  oath,  keep  such  record^; 
render  iu:der  oath  such  statements,  make  such  returns  and  com- 
ply With  such  rules  and  regulations,  as  the  Ckammissioner  with  the 
approval  cf  the  Secretary,  may  from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

Similar  changes  may  also  be  made  throughout  the  act. 
where  required  to  meet  the  changed  wordmg  of  sections  51 
and  54. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  sufficiently  informed  as  to  the  prob- 
able cost  of  printing  and  distributing  the  additional  forms, 
but  believe  that  the  expense  would  be  negligible  in  contrast 
to  the  amount  of  additional  revenue  that  woiUd  be  realized  if 
the  code  is  amended  and  the  program  put  into  effect.  The 
working  out  of  the  details  can  be  left  safely  to  Treasury  De- 
partment officials.  The  simplest  method  would  be  the  b'-st. 
A  small  sheet  or  card,  some  color  other  than  white,  might  b? 
included  with  or  attached  to  every  1040-A  tax-return  blank 
and  distributed  in  the  .sam.e  manner  as  employer  and  employ- 
ment cards  were  distributed  by  mail  carriers  when  the  N,  R.  A. 
was  in  effect.  All  such  cards,  where  the  indivic'ual  is  not 
subj'^ct  to  tax  and  where  the  gross  income  from  all  .sources  is 
less  than  the  fixed  minimum,  could  be  returned  v.-ith  control 
figures  only.     For  example: 

Nontaxable  return 
Name 

Addref^s 

Salary   cr   wages $ 

Other   i!iC(jnic $ ~~ 

Total  grc=s  iriccm."^ _   _  $  .   _ 

Less  all  allowable  deductions $ ^''' 

Net  income ^ 

Less   credits _   ^^ 

Exccts : 

Over  deductions  and  credits $ 

Over  cro.-=s  ii.come j^'q  '.ax  duV.    ' 

Sigrature  

Aind.^vit:  j 

Let  me  repeat,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this  proposal,  if  ena^'cd, 
will  not  incre.:5e  ihe  taxes  of  any  person  now  complying  v;ii:i 
the  revenue  law.;.  Il  is  a  means  of  bringing  m  La::es  due  but 
escaping  coH.ctio.i.  No  injustice  is  being  worked.  The  prop- 
osition siniply  i,^  intended  to  inuirf-  fair  play  to  the  taxpayer 
a;:d  common  honesty  from  tire  tu,x  dodger.  | 


The  Challenge  to  the  American  Army 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LAWRENCE  LEWIS 

OF  COLORADO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  November  1,  1939 


ADDRESS      BY      THE      HONORABLE      LOL^S      JOHNSON       THE 
ASSISTANT  SECRETAIiY  OP  WAR 


Mr.  LFWIS  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Honorable  Louis 
Johnson,  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  War.  on  Thursday  eve- 
ning. October  26,  1939.  in  connection  with  the  New  York 
:  Herald  Tribune  Forum  in  the  Waldorf  Astoria  balh-ocm  in 
New  York  City,  delivered  an  address  on  The  Challenge  to 
the  American  Army.  This  realistic  discussion  of  what  is 
"adequate  national  defense"  for  the  United  States  deserves 
serious  consideration  by  all  citizens.    The  address  follows: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,   the  challenge   to  the   Anr.erican   Army  is 
a  distinctly   modern   prcbUm.     It   is   freely   said   ir,   seme   quarters 
that  a  democracy  cannot  defend  Itself:  that  the  proce*-''  of  nvdi-rn 
defense    is    incompatible    with    democratic    Ideals.      I    have    no    use 
for    this    kind    of    defeatism.      In    this    respect    the    challenge    is 
especially  a  challenge   to   the   American   people.     In   our    na'ior.al 
life   the   Army    is    the   servant    and   not    the    mas'er   of   the    body 
politic.     By   law   It    is   under   the   command   of   the   President   and 
I    under   control   cf   the   Congress.     By    tradition   it   limits    its   public 
I    appearances    to    occasions    whf^n    the    American    people    de.sirp    vs 
I    pretence.    By  experience  it  faithfully  prepares  for  all  contingencies. 
But  it  never  kncwr.   in  advance  what  its  theater  of  operations  wiil 
be,   should    it    be    called   on    to    take    up    the    burden    of    national 
defense. 

Accordingly,  before  we  challenge  the  American  Army  to  prove 
its  compttence.  we  must  clarify  m  cur  (  wn  minds  the  triit  military 
ob.1ective.  What  we  all  want  is  adequate  national  defense,  and  on 
I  this  everyone  agrees.  The  problem  ari.'ics  when  we  try  to  settle 
I  what  IS  meant  by  the  word  "adequate."  In  this  realm  mere  slogan.^ 
'  will  not  do;  for  yen  will  find  ihat  every  slogan  has  conc^'ohd' be- 
neath It  some  a>sumpticn  of  a  pc-htlciil.  rather  than  a  mllitarv, 
objective  You  cannot  define  "adequate  national  defense"  by  talk- 
ing about  a  navy  strong  rnough  to  dominate  both  oceans;  or  by 
sayi:;g  "two  ships  for  one";  cr  by  talking  loost-lv  about  a  standing 
aimy  powerful  enough  to  ^eud  an  expedition  of' militar>-  rru.-ader:^ 
acro>s  th'--  sea-  to  mike  the  world  safe  for  democracy.  '  Tl^ese  at- 
tempts at  d-finltton  are  too  extreme  to  be  worihv  of  serious  con- 
eideration  as  national  policy 

Let  me  frankly  confe:^  that  I  know  cf  no  definition  of  "adtquate 
natlo:-:al  defense"  which  will  cr.-, er  every  coMcivablc  .-I'uation. 
Adequacy  is  a  relative  term  What  wi>s  adequate  ye>te.'-!ay  we 
knew  IS  not  enoutjh  t-day.  What  may  be  enc  URh  to  protect  us 
when  -he  prrser.c  arraameat.  progiam  i.s  realized  mav  prove  wholly 
inau;!icient  in  the  future.  Since  the  American  object  is  defirsr. 
we  do  nor  have  th^^  privileup  of  the  last  wo-d  on  our  miht.-.ry 
needs.  We  have  to  meet  v.'crld  conditions  and  armament  develop- 
ments. 

Consider,  for  instance,  the  change  that  has  taken  place  m  the 
public  mmd  i:i  the  conception  of  fhe  term  "ndccaincy"  a.s  app'lrd 
to  the  air.  Five  year's  aeo  the  B,  k'T  board  ur-ed  a  prrgrain 
callinc  for  2,320  airplane.s  of  all  types  by  1940.  Its  members  and 
the  Congres.-,  which  enaeted  the  pt  ograin  into  law  hmAy  be.Kvcd 
that  such  a  force  wcu  1  protect  u-<  against  anv  cnemie.-  fr'!in  tlie 
air.  T-vo  year.=;  aeo  ri- ub's  begr.n  to  arise  We  heard  rumors  of  a 
mighty  air  armada  thtf  Germanv  was  developing,  but  still  we  felt 
that  the  rrrrm.mendaticns  of  the  Baker  board  were  suf?1cient. 
Then,  in  1933.  we  saw  the  development  of  the  Munich  crisis  a 
development  which  revolved  in  considerr.ble  nva.,ure  amund  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  partie's  to  that  controversv  claimed  to  have 
an  enormutLsiy  powerful  air  fleet.  Learning  from  iliat  crL-^is.  we 
again  scrutinizi-d  our  air  policv,  and  the  Presidei.'  rec  rsidcred 
the  adequacy  cf  our  air  defence.  In  J:.ruia;y  h-  -ent  a  special 
me.-.sago  to  Congre=;s  pointh.g  out  the  chat.ges  ihat  h.id  taken  place 
since  the  days  of  the  Baker  board  and  uriri  d  a  nev.'  prcgr-.ni 
which,  with  tho  whole-hearted  suppcit  of  Congress,  we  now  have 
eiiarted.  Today  we  have  embarked  on  a  national-def.nse  progiam 
whi,.h  Will  give  the  Army  a  minimum  cf  5.50C  pLine^  ty  June'l941 
and  the  Navy  3.000  plnnes  by  1944 

I  wi.=h  ve  could  feel  that  th-  program  alrcadv  enacted  will 
suffice  u.s  for  all  time.  Bu:  w;io  dares  be  so  bold  a>'  to  foretell  the 
future?  All  we  ca.i  hope  to  do  1.-,  u  meet  t!ie  na.;,  n,i  -d'  :e..-e  :-suo 
m  torm.s  of  world  fact.-  Th;-.t  we  hav-  done  in  the  i)a.-t  Tha'  we 
nui.-t  contlnu'  tn  do  In  the  future  Every  year  we  mu^t  reexamine 
our  mllitarv  statu-  in  the  llgh*  of  ch meing  d-nelcpmcnts 

As  a  n.inunum  todny  I  think  all  Amerl-aiis  in'crcst.  d  in  adequate 
nat;.  nal  defen-^e  \v;U  readily  agiec  to  this  fundamental  condd-ra-lon: 
0-;r  Army  and  cur  Navv  must  be  pov.erful  enoutr!i  to  strike  on 
land,  on  the  sea.  and  in  the  air  at  a  momenf.s  notice  In  defense  of 
cur  avowed  policy  to  thwart  all  unfri.  nd'.y  eflorts  t-'.ard  Ihc  c'^tab- 
Iishmcnt  of  hostile  ba^cs  ou  the  Western  Hemisphere 
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The  saffTv  rf  the  mited  StLtpf  and  the  safetr  of  everv  repubh-  'n 
this  hemisphere  is  predirai-ed  on  the  mamtenknce  of  \mencsln 
joeals  Uf  arf  a  happy  lanri.ly  of  nations  on  t,hi.s  contme-t  We 
ftrive  to  unaerstanc  each  other  The  American  lamilv  of  nations 
has  kept  a:  pea.-e  by  t,hot  mflhod  We  havf  ai-^,  within  crur  mrm- 
bf-rship  8  number  of  law-abid.nc  colonies  that  belong  x.o  European 
nat.cns— passes.- orif  :f  Great  Er;-ain  of  Francf  of"  Holiand—but 
these  colonies  have  ob.Mr^ed  the  .deal  of  the  peace  of  the  Americas 
Thrx  have  been  r^-'oci  r'.ghho-  v  e  hfcve  nc  iear  that  anv  of  ihem 
w:li  try  to  oo.-.niatr  th.j-  hemi-^phere  and  we  live  with  their,  -r  tran- 
quiilny,  but  we  are  romnuttod  alone  v:i.h  thf  other  Ame-i-ar'repub- 
h-s.  to  thr  propo.^it.oii  that  aside  from  these  recocnizco  European 
colonies  no  overseas  p.  ver  shall  ac:;;irc  terr.ton  \-;r  th-eate-  •'je 
int<'p-.ty  of  ary  ntticn  withm  the  New  Worid.  fh&t  is  our  under- 
ftand  ng  of  the  Monr..e  Doctrine  n.->w  made  into  u  rooperative  part 
by  the  dwlaralion  of  L.ma  ana  civ^n  immediate  rea..t\  bv  the  ve-v 
recent  oeclaratj   n  of  Panama  a  lew   we-rKs  ivco 

Time  and  aca.n  m  the  p.-.st  v^  hsve  hac' to  inv.-.ke  the  Mor'-.-.e 
D-icirme  aca.r.sT  un-Amenc-an  ::.Su(r,r-4-s  on  th-s  contmert  a-d 
ra.h  time  »e  .'ucressfullr  t::wa:tfd  thfm  In  1866  w^'corpelec 
M-ximihan  and  the  F:-ai.ce  cf  Napoie.^n  III  t:  dr^  p  their  i^-.-i-jj.;. 
istic  design?  m  Mtxico  In  18:^5  we  checked  Great  Britain  "from 
vnturing  further  mto  the  Caribbean  Sea  In  ]9::2  v^h^n  the 
German  Flert  vis::e:j  Vene?ufia  to  carrv  out  the  p.  '-v  of  \- 
impenah.-tiC  Government  Pies.oent  The.-.dorc  R:..'.s.;  veil  forced  it  "to 
withOraw 

In  the  future,  as  in  the  pa.-t  we  mu?t  be  readv  to  defend  cir 
American  pohcy  pgams'  host.le  mterventton  Ii.  these  dfivs-  of  the 
lon^-rance  bomber  and  the  prctractec  crai'-.ing  submarine  the 
security  that  ot:r  oceans  hai  e  a?orncT.  us  against  the  traditicn.al 
method.s  of  attark  has  bfcomf  less  potent  Our  f.rmec  forces  m.u.st 
then-fore  be  .sironc  exicugh  to  defencS  America  against  the  newer 
as  well  as  ajramst  the  c.ld.  weapons  cf  agcress;L:n 

To  fcchieve  adequate  national  aefrnsf  for  rur  Arniy  todtiv  we  need 
mfn  We  ner-d  mcnt-y  We  need  mtmitions  We  n'-ed  nhysical 
I'fervef  of  supplies  to  cover  at  least  the  hrst  6  months  cf  any  m.ator 
pEnerfcncT.  or  better  unt.l  cur  industry  can  go  :.ntc  ma.'^  pr.Vduct I'on 
and  mass  deliverj-  of  war  supples  '  We  need  civilian  factories 
trhired  m  the  f.'l  of  procucmg  munitions  sc  as  ir  be  able  to 
puarantf-e  cur  fiehtmc  ft.rces  a  fl.-w  of  materials  thrruchout  a"  war 
of  any  proportions 

All  these  -je-ds  are  cogent,  but  above  them  all  is  our  greai,eFt 
need    the  element  of  time 

Time  to  enhit  tram,  tnd  equip  men,  time  to  f^pend  monev 
wtsely,  so  as  to  tssure  ourselves  f.  maximum  rc-sul*  for  our  invest- 
ment, time  to  mat.ufacture  munitions  many  of  which  have  no 
counterpart  m  civilian  i.fe.  time  to  train  a  ciMhan  industry  to 
EhiT;  frcm  a  peace  to  a  war  basis  with  a  minimum  of  waste  delav. 
Btjo  confusion,  time  to  plan  time  to  experiment  time  to  perfect 
Time'  That  is  th*^  chahenre  to  the  American  pocp.e  That  iS 
the  challenge  to  th'  American  Army  Aacquat*  national  defense 
rests  as  mitich  on  adequate  crg.-.nizaticn  ."is  en  any  other  sinfc'.o 
factor,  and  crga;:izat.cn  takes  time 

In  1917-18  time  workrd  lor  our  Army  but  only  because  ot:r 
KavT  and  our  Aliifs  «erf  able  to  cverbalance  our  weakness  or.  land 
While  uc  were  select.ng  m-rn  and  mobilizing  rescurces  Briiish 
Tcmrr;ies  and  French  po.lus.  bached  ly  their  peoples  were  giving 
ll'^  es  and  p<.>'iring  out  treasure  Whne  w  •"  were  transporting  scldiers 
to  cant.'nment=  for  training,  cur  ships  were  convoying  A.lied  troops 
to  ccnctr.trr.tion  points  f^r  battle  W(  dt-ciared  war  ir.  April  19*17 
but  IT  was  May  1916  before  ve  v  ere  able  to  put  a  full  divis:oi:i  jn 
the  frcnt  lines 

When  our  now  famrus  First  Division  struck  a:  Canttgny  on  May 
28  1918.  in  cur  first  offensive  .\m-:-rican  d.-tighboys  went  ever  the 
top  wcarine  Briti-h  h^ln-.^-Ts  and  carryir.n  Dnt.sh  ga5  m.asks  Our 
artillerymen  In  support  came  rrllmc  along  m  caissons  drawn  by 
horsfs  l>e;cr.ging  tc  -h"  French  Grvernm.nt  They  comput-ec  their 
rai.gts  and  their  dcCert.ons  with  French  aiming  circles  and  French 
■scis..prs"  instruments  Thiy  t.-ed  French  '75's,  using  French 
am^muniticn 

In  th--  World  War  the  blunt  fact  was  that  the  Allied  a-mirs  in 
Eur.p  gave  us  the  luxury  of  14  months  to  get  ready  Will  that  be 
true  i.cam''  If  anoth-  r  emergency  comes,  will  we  be  acting  behind 
B  scr.en  rf  allies,  or  indeed,  will  we  have  allies  at  alP  Can  we 
really  expect,  when  that  day  comes,  that  our  enemies  will  concede 
us  time  to  organize '' 

H  w  vita!  this  fr,c*or  is  was  illustrated  by  the  war  now  m  progress  | 
If  the  P-  I'-s  cruld  hnve  had  time  to  mcbilir.e  fu'Iv  -he  lightning  , 
FPf-ed  m.ight  hav"  been  k-st  frcm.  the  remr.rkable  El:t.--'krieg  11 
th-  Germans  cculd  have  had  time  to  build  up  ccm.plete  reserves, 
th«-  weapon  of  th"  British  blockfide  would  have  given  th.em  little 
ccnctrn  If  th?  British  could  have  had  time  to  complete  their  air 
lorrfs.  the  threat  frcm  the  skies  wculo  have  caused  them  no 
ter-cr  Time,  now  as  always,  plays  a  dcmmant  role  m  the  destiny 
of  nations 

To  in»»et  the  challenge  of  time  we  should,  in  my  judgm.ent,  pro- 
v.de  the  Army  right  now  with  sufScirnt  funds  for  the  training,  the 
cirgani.^tion  and  the  equipment  of  an  initial  protective  force  of 
R'kTUlars  and  National  Guardsmen  of  at  least  COOOOO.  Such  a  force, 
while  larger  than  any  before  m  cur  peacetime  history,  is  ccm- 
mensurate  with  the  grave  responsibilities  that  we  at  this  time  hold 
toward   the   American   Hemisphere. 

You  will  notice  that  this  is  a  force  designed  to  be  used  on  this 
hemisphere;  it  does  not  suggest  in  the  slightest  training  for  war- 
fare overseas  As  we  see  mattf-rs  t^day  adequate  defen.se  does  not 
require  the  training  of  an  .'^rmy  for  operations  beyond  the  sea 

But  this  relatively  smull  and  s'rictly  deiensive  land  force  does 
need  adequate  tools  with  which  to  work.     They  must  have  modern 


rjn5  and  ammunition,  modem  tanks,  combat  c^rs.  and  airplanes- 
fa..:  the  m.ateriel  necessa^  to  enable  them  tc  ser^-e  as  a  first  line  of 
land  deiense  m  any  emergenrr 

Further,  the.se  must  be  M  day  troops  That  means  thev  mu.st 
always  be  prepared  for  any  contlnpencv  Thev  must  be  readv  to 
serx-e  when  needed— not  after  the  development  of  mob.hzation  or 
production  plans  which  can  be  m.ade  ef?e.-tive  onlv  in  a  distant 
tomorrow      They  mu-^Jt  be  on  call  todav  and  every  day 

These  are  our  needs.  They  are  ou:  need.-  now.'  When  we  tackle 
the  job  of  meeting  them,  in  the  short,est  pnss.ble  time  however  we 
find  serious  ob.staclos.  Here  is  what  we  have  done  We  h-.-r  already 
launched  a  program  for  airplanes  tc  the  num.ber  of  5  500  and 
have  set  June  30.  1941  as  the  date  for  itj-  completion  Trv  as  we 
might  we  cotild  not  achieve  the  ob1ecti--e  far  short  of  that  time 
without  fiBc^ifice  of  c-iality  We  alreadv  have  em.barked  on  an 
annamem  nrriert  toward  the  equipment  of  an  initial  nrotective 
force  Yet  despite  rur  fen-rnt  d'esirr  and  our  determined  effort^ 
tc  hasten  delivery  we  m.ust  face  a  lapse  of  18  months  before  the 
lob  IS  compified  We  have  alrradv  acreed  that  the  need  for  an 
ejrpan.smn  of  our  exist mc  land  force?  is  rom.pellmg  ret  months 
mar  elapse  before  the  funds  provided  for  the  increase  c,an  bf  fans- 
latPd   into  soldiers    rec-uited.  equipped,  and   trained 

^  Let  nie  emphasise  traininii  and  that,  too  requires  time  Disci- 
pline that  co.-il  ability  enabling  m^any  men  tc  work  Together  in 
t.mf  of  stress  cannot  be  attained  ;n  a  hurrr  No  brief  periods 
of  training  can  supply  it  Campaigns  may  bring  it.  at  a  fearful 
pncf  but  the  real  method  is  daily  experience,  m  hardship  and  in 
endurance  In  1617  and  191S.  we  gamed  it  but  onlv  after  months 
of  mten.sn-e  combat  and  bnter  experience  in   battle 

ImportAnt    as    discipline    always    has    been    and    still    js    to    thp 
.soldier    warfare  today  adds  another  challenge  to  the  man  m  arms 
Hf  n-ust  be  not   only  s  disc.phned  fighter  but   a  .skilled  mcfhani.'- 
Be   he   ofScor  or  enlisted   man.   he  m.ust    have  a   firm   grasp  of   the 
powers  and  the  capabilities  of  his  weapons    as  well  as  the  strength 
and   the   courage  tc   use   themi   efSciently   and    mt^lli^entlv'     Guns 
t.ank.s    p  anes.  and  the  other  numerotK^  battle  acces-sories  todav  call 
for  craft.smen  skilled  in  handling  machines,  as  well  a?  fighters'  bred 
m  mamta.ning  discipline      Ar.y  ordinary  chauffeur  can  drive  a  car 
but   the  pilot    of   a   heavy  tAnk   who   m.ust   traverse   varied   terrain 
climb  over  s-eep  hills,  drive  through  thick  forests   wade  across  deep 
gullies   anc   ^pee6  along   wide-open   fielc.s  while  planes   irrm.   above 
ana  art.h.r^  frcm  the  flank  shower  him  with  a  deadlv  .sprav    m.ust 
md'-ec  be  s  nierhanic  m  arms 

The  f.nal  challenge  tc  the  .\meriran  Armv  is  to  its  •oadersh  p 
Here  more  than  m  anv  other  country  :n  the  world  a  rare  com- 
bination of  qualities  is  required  Not  only  must  thev  develop  m 
the  ranks  the  skill  of  the  artisan  sna  the  disciphne  cf  the  soldier- 
not  only  must  they  create  m  the  services  of  supply  the  smooth- 
workme  o;-ganir,aiion  of  transport,  net  onlv  m.ust  thev  be  able  io 
mobilize  m  production  the  niass  m.anufacttire  which"  lies  behind 
defense;  they  must  also  have  that  rarest  of  qtiahties.  the  ab  hty 
to  be  m.a.ster  in  one  field  and  servant  m  another  For  the  n-itu-nal 
defense  is  not  a  policy  in  it-sclf  It  is  the  «-rvant  of  the  Peace- 
time p.-.:;ry  of  a  p^^a^eful  people  T^-ie  measures  of  dffen.sf  are 
not  methods  of  revc'uticn;  they  are  methods  to  safe£niard  our  fr^e 
democratic  institutions  Our  ccmm.i.ssioned  officers  'from,  the  sub- 
altern to  the  ranking  general,  merely  direct  an  arm  cf  an  es.sentiallv 
civil  pcvemment 

And  this,  it  seems  to  me  is  the  fundamental  assumntion  in  deal- 
ing with  the  problem  of  adequate  national  defense  "  The  institu- 
tion? we  create,  the  mob.hzations  we  work  out,  the  plans  we  make 
m.ust  not  determine  our  national  obiectives.  Thev  must  not  place 
any  businessman  in  fear  lest  defen.se  be  used  as  an  excuse  for 
revolution  No  laborer  m.ust  be  allowed  to  think  that  a  drfcn.se 
program  can  be  used  as  a  pretext  to  deprive  him  of  his  rc^-ognized 
rights  No  free  American  must  believe  that  the  defense  of  democ- 
racy on  this  hemisphere  means  losing  democracy  in  the  proces'i 

It  IS  true  that  the  ke\Tiote  of  our  defense  policy  must  be  flexi- 
bihty.  we  do  not  make  world  conditions  It  is  true  that  as  processes 
of  war  involve  increasing  .strata  of  population  our  defense  measures 
must  cover  a  greater  segment  of  the  national  life.  It  is  true  that 
the  discipline  of  defense  has  ceased  to  be  tlie  discipline  of  an  armv 
and  ha?  become  the  discipline  of  a  nation.  But  this  very  di.-sclpline 
this  ver^-  increase  m  area,  and  this  very  flexibility  must  be  domi- 
nated by  the  ultimate  goal— the  defense  of  our  institutions  a«  we 
like  them  This  is.  and  mu.^t  always  be.  the  underlying  premise 
of  an  adequate  national  defense;  it  is.  and  must  always  be  the 
challenge  to  the  American  Arm.y;  it  is.  and  must  always  be  the 
cha.le:--  -.0  the  American  will  to  keep  America  free 


St  Lawrence  Waterway 

EXTEXSTOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  A.  PITTENGER 

OK  MINNKSOTA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  Noiyernber  1,  1939 

Mr.  PITTFNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  undertaking  of  great 
interest  to  the  people  of  this  country  is  the  so-called  St. 
Lawrence  waterway  project. 
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We  are  al!  familiar  wi*h  t)ie  fact  ihat  this  undfrtak-ri? 
will  mean  that  ocean-going  ships  can  sail  the  Great  Lakes 
and  that  the  people  of  iho  Midw.^t  will  be  a:corded  the 
benrflrs  of  lower  freight  rates  oa  account  of  water  trans- 
pcrtaiion. 

I  am  c^lad  to  note  the  news  dispatch  that  Canada  has 
advocated  a  wiibngness  to  resume  formal  diplomatic  ccn- 
verhaticns  with  the  State  Department  of  the  United  Spates. 
Thib  press  dispatch  indicates  tl:iat  Premier  Mitchell  Hepburn, 
cf  Ontario,  is  adoptin-^'  a  friendly  attitude  and  that  he  is 
now  favorablo  to  the  St.  Lawrence  Waterway  Trr-aty  f-o  that 
ocean-going  vessels  may  sail  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Great 
Lakes. 

I  hope  that  these  press  dispatches  are  true  and  that  an 
understanding  may  soon  be  reached  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  this  country  and  the  Premier  of  Canad.i,  Air.  Kmg. 
so  that  a  treaty  may  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  ratifi- 
cation. From  the  newspapers  the  other  day  I  quote  the  fol- 
lowing significant  paragraphs: 

Pi-Fslcienr  Roosevelt  announced  today  t':at  he  wa.s  rr^vlving  nego- 
tiations tor  tli-'  Great  Lakes-St,  Lawrence  Vv-aterwavs  treaty. 

He  said  at  his  pr>s.s  conference  that  he  wa.s  reorganizing  th-T 
InternuUonal  Joint  Commission  which  drafted  a  treaty  i=ome  tirt:e 
ago  so  thp  draft  could  be  taken  off  the  shelf  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  dusted  oft. 

This  is  good  news  for  the  northwestern  section  of  tho 
United  States.  It  is  my  purpose  to  confer  with  the  new 
International  Joint  Commission  and  to  render  whatever 
a^.sistanct  I  can  tov.ard  bringing  about  a  treaty  between  the 
United  Slates  and  Canada. 


The  Test  of  Patriotism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  B.  SCHWELLENBACH 

OF  WASHiNGTON 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  November  2.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  FRANK  MURPHY 


Mr.  SCHWELLENBACH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an 
address  delivered  by  Hon.  Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General, 
at  the  National  Conference  on  Civil  Liberties  in  New  York 
City  on  October  13,  1939.  The  address  is  entitled  "The  Test 
cf  Patriotism." 

Tliere  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Five  months  ae;o.  when  the  Western  World  was  still  cllncjing  to 
an  uncertain  peace,  I  was  privilci^ed  to  meet  with  a  group  of 
municipal  officials  and  to  discuss  with  them  the  subject  of  civil 
Ubertit.s.  I  had  occasion  to  sav  that  in  my  .settled  conviction  the 
finest  contribution  which  America  hcs  made  to  civilization  is  our 
loyalty  to  the  idea  cf  civil  hberty. 

Tcn'i-ht,  whT,  much  of  the  Wf?tcrn  World  is  torn  by  a  Rerc 
and  bloody  war,  I  want  very  heartily  to  reaffirm  that  conviction. 
It  ;s  true  that  in  certain  parts  of  the  world,  mis^ht  for  the 
moment  appears  to  be  triumphant  over  right.  It  is  true  that  in 
many  countries  the  traditional  civil  and  religious  rights  of  the 
indiviciual  are  no  longer  recognized. 

These  are  realistic  facts  that  we  must  realistically  face.  Com- 
mon scn'ie  dictates  that  with  virility  and  courage  we  must  pre- 
pare ourselves  to  guard  all  tlie  magr.flcent  nhyslcal  and  spiritual 
resources  that  make  up  our  national  heritage.  To  let  our  de- 
fen.'-.es  weaken,  to  be  soft  or  Infirm  in  our  attitude  toward  national 
security,  would  be  a  faithless  and  unworthy  thing. 

But  while  we  must  be  stror.g  to  protect  our  democratic  heri- 
tage, we  can  and  must  still  recognize  that  the  hee.rt  and  soul  of 
our  heritage  is  the  civil  liberty  of  the  Individual,  and  that  in 
protecting  our  physical  wealth  we  must  not  destroy  our  spiritual 
wealth  of  freedom.  For  clvU  liberty  is  still  the  finest  possession  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  still  that  priceless  thing  without  which 
life  loses  its  dignity  and  becomes  only  a  hopeless  form  of  spiritual 
slavery. 


And  by  the  same  measure  that  civ;i  lib.rtv  Is  prcciou.s  to  ur 
we  must  be  willing  and  determined  to  d-f'cnd  it  against  the 
Tones  that  thn-aten  to  destroy  It 

In  a  world  llJled  with  m.tny  uncortaintie.^,  tin  re  arc  some  thlncs 
that   are  certain  ^ 

We  k':o\v  that  in  th-  hearts  of  the  Ame!!,an  j<-op]p  there  Is  a 
great,  steadfast  desire  to  krep  out  of  war.  It  i^  a  desire  for  p.-are 
that  no  public  servant  cr  political  leader  In  this  land  can  afford 
to  underestimate 

Eut  we  also  k:,ow  tVat  Iti  a  world  v, her-  force  ha.<  bopn  un- 
lea.=hed.  th-  mcr"  de'.irc  for  pea.-e  is  not  a  guaranty  that  a  peace- 
loving  :  r.tion  c;!n  lemaln  at  pea^^e 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  m.erily  to  sav  that  we  wain  peacn  and 
that  we  abiior  war— that  we  will  have  no  j,,;  t  f  wir  When 
the  world  is  nf!ame  with  war.  or  pravelv  th' p.,t-:u  d  by  war"  it 
is  the  duty  of  n  responsible  government'  to  do  son^cth'ng  iror- 
than  talk  peace  Fir.^t.  it  mih  t  take  art;ve  >  ens  To  prevent 
unneres-^ary  involvement  Se,.ond.  It  shnuid  ni  ik'o  Ifelf  reidy 
to  re-ist  att  tck— not  i-i!>.'.y  att;u-k  from  without  lut  attack  frorn 
with'.n  as  well — attack  by  sabotage  and  suhver'-ive  activities 

I  i.m  concerned  ttmight  to  discuss  our  defense  from  irternal 
aggression  F^r  we  ratmot  be  unmmdnil  of  lUc  faa  that  the 
present  attack  on  pea -e  and  liberty  in  Eurrpo  cnc;!nate<l  In  the 
Intemal  aFgre.ssinn  of  powerful  groups  a-aiiv-t  'he  democratic 
authority   of   their   own    lawfully    est^ablished    govrn.ments 

B'.it  In  our  zeal  to  prof,  t  our.'^Ll  e.j  from  intern  i:  ;....'resslon  we 
must  be  on  guard  th.^t  we  onrs' Ive.s  are  not  gui  ty  nt  a"-gre«=Mo'i 
acninst  th^  civil  hhrrties  of  our  own  citizen'^  V^v-"  mnst'nrt  f  ,ii 
vTtnn  to  the  infert.on  of  despotism  that  in  re.  en'  vars  has  been 
sw..epir,g  tho  world  For  if  we  .--uppre-s  civil  libertv  we  ^unnre-s 
don^orracy    itst  if  '  »  i      • 

In  our  own  laid  this  generation  has  ?een  a  Utile  of  wh.it  hap- 
pens wlicn  a  cr..-'s  develop^  and  the  Oovernm'^nt  is  not  prep.,rtd 
to  protect  Its  pe.pl>  n-ain-t  internal  atta^^k.  I  have  in  mind 
the  period  of  the  World  War  and  som"  nf  the  wiongs  against 
Ub^-^rty  That  were  dine  in  the  name  of  palrl-ti.-m 

I  believe  we  all  sh  juld  recccnl^e  that  however  tiasrlc  the  wrom?8 
that  Wire  done,  they  sprang  from  mi~dir.  cted  z.  al  rather  th.m  evil 
intent. 

We  should  renvmbpr  that  in  the  feverish  war'irie  a*mo=nbcre  — 
an  atmo^p'-.ere  which  inevitably  is  d^'iu-emus  to  libertv— average 
citizen.-^  normally  calm  and  reasonabli-  tx-cam^  ,;o  ImbU'-'d  wuh 
the  rijlitnes,  >.f  their  cuu.e  that  oppos  ticn  or  crit  cism  was  Intol- 
erable to  thrm  Not  only  could  tliev  brook  no  op.-n  dtt  igreenKnt 
With  nalii;nal  policv,  but  the  failure  of  others  to  snai"  tl^eir  own 
attitude  became  in  their  eyes  evidiiice  of  lack  of  patnoti-ni  We 
It  member,  .-^ome  of  us.  the  outraK.'ous  tre.tment  h.aped  upon  that 
great  patriot  and  statesman.  R.  ,bert  La  Follrfe  ^.'ho  todav  is  S3 
ablv  succeede.i  in  the  United  States  Congre.^s  hv  his  hne'  cour- 
ageous son.  Snator  I..*  Foi.i  fttf 

From  suspicion  and  d:s;rust.  it  was  for  some  peoplp  nn  ea.sy 
step  to  vulcnte  and  vigilant-  activities  In  som-  communities^ 
irrcspopsiMle,  cxtra-le.;al  o't'.,nizations  as-sumrd  fui  cfons  that  be- 
longed properly  to  the  civil  authorities  A:;d  In  ^ome  ca-e>  the 
civil  authorities  themselves  v.-ere  cairied  awav  bv  a  iivsteria  of  fear 
Defen-seiess  men  and  women  were  mi.streated  hv  .-urh  ^'rours  (,n 
mere  pu:-picirn  On  many  occasions,  the  constitutional'  rit-ht  of  ■ 
peaceful  a.ssembly  was  violated,  and  homes  wer-  invaded  -.id 
searched  in  the  dark  of  nhiht  for  evidence  of  dLsafTection  and  dis- 
loyalty. In  th'vr  zeal  to  heln  defend  their  countn  w- U-meanme 
people  resorted  to  metltods  whlcli  in  tiie  culm  of  peacetim.e  would 
not    be  considerpfl 

Even  If  we  recoirnize-as  we  must-that   this  cordition   was  not 

general,  it  is  a  picture  that  friends  of  democracy  have  every  reason 

to    repret.      But    I    want    to    emnliasize    how    miich    I    believe-   "th-'t 

nstead  of  viewing  it  with  rancor  toward  anvone,    *-e  siiould  ke.  p 

two  things  carefully  In   mind.  " 

First,  we  sh  nild  remember  that  much  of  this  wa-  done  sincerely 
m  the  name  cf  patrioti.sm  and  national  defense 

.vS'^'tT'l'  ""k.,"^'"'''''/  ''^'"''  ''■'  '"'-'  "''^^''^  ''^  =  '='  '""■'•*'  ^  fi^"-*  resolu- 
tion that  while  m.aking  the  securitv  of  the  country  our  fl-st  and 
greatest  concern  in  this  tnubled  hour,  we  will  miiire  notone  of 
the  qualities  that  have  made  this  Nation  the  strongest  haven  of 
democracy   and  freedom  on   earth. 

I  know  there  are  sincere  individuals  who  earnes-ly  believe  ihit 
in  a  period  like  the  present,  -a  hen  the  country  is  feekii-'  wnvs  to 
avoid  war  but  yet  must  prepare  its  defen.<^e,  it  Is  nut  pT.ssible  to 
maintain  both  civil  liberty  and  a  .strong  dcfen.se  t  eain't  internal 
attack  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Tl.ev  are  con  .-meed  that  we 
must  choose  between  the  temporary  suppression  of  civil  rights  and 
a  weak  and  ineffective  internal  defense. 

*v,^^'^  ^^^  believe  that  we  face  any  such  choice.  '  do  not  believe 
that  a  democracy  mu-t  necessarily  become  sometl"  in«  oh"-  than 
ft  democracy  in  order  to  protect  Its  national  Intertsts  l  am  con- 
vinced that  if  the  Job  is  done  righ'  — if  the  defen.-  agaii  «♦  i-i- 
ternal  aggres.sion  Is  carefully  prepared-our  neople  need  nr,r' suffer 
the  tragic  things  that  have  happened  elsewhere  in  the  world  and 
that  we  have  seen,  in  less  deitree,  even  in  this  k  nd  of  freedom. 
We  can  prevent  and  punish  the  abus-  cf  liberty  by  sabotage,  dl.;- 
order,  and  violence  without  destroying  liberty  it^e'f 

At  the  tiine  of  the  World  War  the  countrys  defense  against  in- 
ternal attack  was  not  fully  prepared,  and  events  took  their  natural 
c^^'^Tk.i.T?'^  ^^^  authorities  were  not  trained  fc,.-  their  new  re- 
sponsibilities.    The  door  was   wide   open  for   irresi)onsible  organl- 
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zatinns  to  =et  rhem?"'ves  up  as  agcnc.es  of  lavv-  enf:;rccmert      Tliat 
is  precisely  what  happened 

Today  the  picture  Is  quite  differ-nt  Th"  delicate  business  of  o^m- 
fratmg  espionage  has  b-en  c-.-rdinated  uider  the  Department  of 
Justice  Under  responsible  di'i-ction,  it  wiil  be  carried  on  as  it  is 
today,  not  by  ovcr7,<sl'.U' ,  irM-xpenenced  lavmen  but  bv  men  who 
hav-  been  equipp-d  for  th-  w-^rk  bv  careful  training— training  that 
Includes  in-tructlon  m  the  r!£th'«  of  the  citizen  as  well  as  in  meth- 
ods cf  crime  suppress  ion  At.d  wp  have  every  reason  to  expect  lliem 
to  be  worthy  of  their  training  and  instruction. 

This  work  fhtukl  he  dene  ar.d  will  be  done  bv  responsible  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  acting  in  cooperation  with  the 
duly  constlttred  law-enfnrcinp  agencies  of  State  ane;  local  goy- 
eirments.  There  will  be  no  &.i<;nment  wi'h  a.^ents  of  vKtilante 
groups  or  priva-e  indu-'-Ln!  orfanizat:o!i^  whuh  are  crn.cerncd  pri- 
marily with  Indu.-Tlal  dbpuirs  a-d  lah-<r  preblcms.  Enforcement 
cfUclals  win  themselves  obey  the  law  of  the  land 

We  need  and  we  earnestly  asic.  from  every  citiz..  n  and  every  gov- 
ernment an  unswerviiig  rc^o!ve  that  fejr  a.s  long  as  this  crisis  en- 
du-C'^;  we  wll]  keep  rur  heads:  that  we  will  not  abandon  our  Bill 
cf  Rights;  that  whatever  mea.suies  we  mav  adeipt  for  our  defense 
agaln.st  subver-ive  activities,  we  will  use  them  just  as  calmly  and 
Jucilciously  as  we  do  firmly  and  resolutely 

But  given  a  thoroughly  prepared  iiiternal  defense,  given  the 
proper  mental  attitude  of  calmness  and  cool  reasoning,  we  need 
fconi.  thing  mere  We  need  a  sound  s-n.se  of  direction — a  clear 
understandme  of  our  own  policy  and  our  own  position. 

First,  we  need  to  remember  tliat  in  an  emergency  it  is  right  and 
Jujt  f^r  our  de  m.ocracy  to  be  on  guard  not  only  "against  niternal 
attiick  by  foreign  agents  but  obstructive  activities  by  people  in  our 
cwn  ranks  as  well. 

We  ha^e  a  ri'.ht  to  expect  that  once  a  policy  has  been  formulated 
and  adopted  by  cjnstitu,  lonal  democratic  procedure,  it  will  be  ac- 
dpled  and  observed  by  all  as  an  pxpress)r;n  cf  the  sovereign  will 
of  the  peoplr  until  such  tim.e  as  the  policv  is  chanced  by  consti- 
tutlcnal  me- hods.  E\en  those  who  disagree  with  it  Fhoulei"do  thtir 
part  to  m.ike  it  effecMv.-.  Tlus  is  the  democra'ic  way  in  peace- 
time: it  i.'  th.e  deme'cratlc  way  m  time  of  war. 

And  here  we  can  take  cur  less,  n  from  those  eiomocracies  abroad 
that  failed  to  deal  vigcr'ni.-ly  w'th  ilhgal  p.c'ivlMes  against  the 
demf-crntic  process  and  that  now  are  only  meniories  in  the  minds  of 
ni(  n 

The  second  thin'T  we  n<-ed  t'  remember  is  that  an  emergency  does 
net  abrcgat-  the  Constitution  cr  dissolve  the  Federal  Billof  Rights. 
The!  is  not  only  good  sense.  It  is  good  constitutional  law. 

Seventy-three  years  aco  1  year  after  the  Civil  War — the  Supreme 
Cou  1  e'ec'ared  In  the  famni.is  Mililgan  cast-  'hat,  "Tlie  Constitution 
cf  the  United  States  is  a  law  for  rulers  and  people,  equally  in  war 
aid  m  i)eace,  and  cnver=  with  the  shield  e,f  its  T:rotecticn  all  classes 
of  men.  at  all  times,  and  under  all  eircumstances." 

To  the  many  friends  of  civil  liberty  gathered  at  this  conference  I 
want  to  give  the  emphatic  assurance  that  In  this  emergency,  as  well 
as  in  time  of  peac\  the  Department  of  Justice  emibraces  that  policy 
without  reservation.  And  because  we  are  convinced  that  it  repre- 
w  iits  the  wishes  of  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  American 
peeple.  we  are  determined  to  apply  it  and  to  practice  1:  as  thor- 
euphly  and  intelHgenily  as  men  are  capable  of  doing. 

We  are  aware,  and  the  people  should  also  be  aware,  that  this  will 
be  no  simple  task  It  is  a  problem  of  steering  an  e'-cn  course 
that  will  Invade  neither  of  the  two  boundaries  that  I  have  men- 
tioned. In  brief,  it  is  a  problem  cf  finding  a  sound  basis  for 
ma.ntaining  public  salety  without  encroaching  on  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
In  enforcmg  some  laws,  we  must  net  violate  other  laws"  In 
upholding  tl-.e  Constitutie  n,  we  must  not  infringe  on  the  priceless 
heritage  e)f  civil  liberty  which  the  Constitution  guarantees.  To  do 
that — to  suppress  cr  suspend  the  Bill  of  Rights — would  be  to 
destroy  the  very  democratic  principles  that  we  are  seeking  to  pre- 
serve It  would  be  to  yield  to  the  same  autocratic  psychology 
tJia:  we  want  to  keep  out  of  thie  country.  We  must  not  let  that 
corne  to  pa£:;.  We  must  have  it  underttocd  that  while  we  will  i 
oppose  firmly  and  vigorously  any  illegal  activities,  we  vvill  do  so  t 
In  a  responsible  manner  and  within  the  orbit  of  the  Coixstitution.  ' 
Tliat  IS  the  American  wuy. 

Tlie  Immortal  Justice  Holmes  laid  down  a  formula  which  I 
believe  will  help  us  to  keep  a  tnie  couisc  In  a  celebrated  war- 
t.me  ca.se  involving  the  very  things  we  have  discussed  here  tonight, 
he  wrote  these  lines: 

"When  men  have  realized  that  time  has  upset  many  fighting 
faiihs  they  may  come  to  believe  even  more  than  they  believe  the 
very  foundations  of  their  own  conduct  that  the  ultimate  good 
d  <-;red  is  better  reaclied  by  free  trade  in  ideas  *  •  V  While 
iliu  experiment  is  part  of  our  system,  I  think  that  we  should  bs 
eternally  vigilant  afralnst  attempt^  to  check  the  expression  of 
eTpiiuons  that  we  loathe-  unler^s  they  so  Imminently  threaten  im- 
mediate Interference  with  the  lawful  and  pressing  purposes  cf 
tlie  law  that  an  immediate  check  is  required  to  save  the  country." 
The  willingness,  the  determination,  the  ability,  to  follow  that 
democratic  principle,  so  ably  stated  by  a  great  friend  and  inter- 
preter of  democracy,  will  be\  in  my  estimation,  a  real  test  of 
patriotl.sm  in  this  or  any  future  crisis. 

The  true  citizen  of  America   will  remember  that   loyalty  to  our 

tradition  of  civil  liberty  is  as  much  a  part  of  patriotism  as  defense 

of  our  shores  and  a  hatred  for  treason      He  will  never  forget  that 

civil  liberty  under  the  American  system  is  a  legal  right  in  tinxe 
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of  w^r  as  well  as  in  time  of  peace? — that.  what,ever  the  time,  it  is 
liberty  for  all.  irrespective  of  the  accident   of   birth. 

The  true  American  will  remember  that,  whether  it  be  peacetime 
or  wartime,  there  cculd  be  nothing  more  unpatriotic  in  this  land  of 
m.anv-  peoples  and  many  creeda  than  the  persecution  of  minorities 
and  the  fomenting  of  hatred  and  strife  on  the  basis  of  raee  or 
relig.on. 

He  will  realize  that  if.  In  the  atmosphere  of  war.  we  allow  civil 
liberty  to  slip  away  from  us,  it  may  not  be  long  before  cur  recent 
grea-;  pains  in  social  and  economic  Justice  wii;  also  have  vanished. 
For  ..\  naiion  that  is  calloused  in  its  attitude  toward  civil  rights  is 
not  hkeiy  to  be  sensitive  toward  the  many  grave  problems  that 
affect  the  dignity  and  security  of  it-s  citizens.  We  must  not  let 
th!s  crisis  destroy  what  we  have  so  dearly  won. 

M;iny  years  ago.  in  the  midst  of  another  great  emergency,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  put  this  question  to  the  Congress  of  the  U:-ited  States: 

"Must  a  gcvc'^ment  of  necessity  be  too  strong  for  the  liberties 
of  its  cwn  people,  or  too  weak  to  maintain  its  own  existence?" 

L<?t  us,  in  this  troubled  hour,  answer  that  question  as  befits  a 
grea:  and  enlightened  democracy.  Let  us  prove  for  all  time  that 
ours  IS  a  twofold  strength — the  physical  strength  of  self-defense 
and  the  moral  strength  of  unflinching  devotion  to  our  own  ideala. 


The  Arms  Embargo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  ZEBULON  WEAVER 

OP'  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Noi>emher  2,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  WORLD  WAR  VETEPJLN 


Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
by  a  former  World  War  veteran  to  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh: 

,,     ,,  October  14,   1939. 

Mr.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh, 

Care  of  Rad:o  Station  WOR,  Newark.  N.  J. 

De.ie  Sir:  Lfist  night,  October  13,  I  heard  vour  radio  address  in 
which  you  enunciated  certain  views  of  yours  concerning  the  arms 
embargo,  these  views  being,  as  I  understood  them,  the  prohibition 
by  this  Nation  of  the  sale  of  bombing  planes  and  offensive 
weapons  cf  war  to  any  belligerent  nation.  In  the  course  of  your 
address  you  also  made  certain  remarks  concerning  the  sovereignty 
of  the  Dominion  of  Canada  and  the  bond  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe. 

Your  address  is  so  Inconsistent  with  Americanism  as  handed 
down  to  me  by  my  forefathers,  who  helped  to  create  the  United 
Stateii,  and  is  so  opposed  to  the  fundamental  concepts  of  freedom 
upon  which  this  Nation  is  based  that  I  do  not  believe  any  real 
American  should  permit  your  address  to  go  unanswered. 

Insofar  as  your  remarks  concerning  the  mandatory  prohibition 
of  the  sale  of  offensive  arms  and  airplanes  are  concerned,  let  It 
suffice  to  say  that  a  nation  is  Justified  in  resorting  to  war  in  defense 
of  itself  or  in  order  to  right  a  wrong  to  itB  friends,  particularly  a 
wron^;  to  a  weak  friend  who  could  not  defend  it„self.  Such  has  been 
the  teaching  of  theologians,  such  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Nation 
since  its  beginning,  such  is  the  natural  law  of  mankind  as  ex- 
emplified in  the  law  of  self-defense,  and  such  is  the  law  of  Chris- 
tianity as  concerns  a  neighbor  or  friend  unjustiy  attacked.  Cer- 
tainly, Poland  was  most  barbarously  attacked  by  Germany  and  no 
one  knows  who  would  have  been  next.  Did  you  know?  You  did 
not  say. 

Thus,  It  is  self-evident  that  both  England  and  France  are  Justi- 
fied in  waging  war  against  Germany,  in  fact  they  must  do  so  if 
the  pledged  word  and  honor  are  to  guide  the  relations  between 
man  and  man  and  between  nation  and  nation.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  to  exalt  force  above  justice,  lying  above  truth,  and 
brutality  above  charity.  Would  you  want  that?  You  did  not  say. 
Since  England  and  France  are  Justified,  in  fact,  required  by  honor,' 
in  waging  war  upon  Germany,  the  aggrt-ssor,  it  naturally  follows 
that  those  nations  are  rightfully  permitted  to  use  all  lawful 
weapons  of  war,  defensive  and  offensive.  Why  then.  Mr.  Lind- 
bergh, do  you  draw  the  line  between  pursuit  planes  and  bombing 
planes,  between  antiaircraft  guns  and  heavy  siege  artillery? 

Is  it  solely  because  you  believe  the  bombing  plane  and  the 
siege  gun  are  barbarous  and  inhuman  weapons?  If  so,  did  you 
tell  Mr.  Hitler  that  while  you  were  in  Germany  being  wined,  dined 
feted,  and  decorated  by  the  Nazi  Government?  If  vou  did  not,' 
when  you  knew  and  fully  appreciated  the  methods  Mr.  Hitler  in- 
tended to  pursue  against  his  neighbors  to  gain  his  ends,  why 
didn'i;  you?  Do  you  believe  the  bombing  and  destine  lion  of 
Poland  a  barbarous  and  inhuman  event?    Have  you  ever  said  so? 
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Why  not?  If  you  did  not  understand  and  fully  appreciate  the 
ni'>thods  intended  t'l  be  used  by  Mr.  Hitler,  why  your  purported 
advice  before  the  Munich  Pact,  o'f  the  folly  of  opposing  Mr.  Hitler? 
If  you  did  know  the  methods  intended  to  be  u.sed  by  Mr.  Hitler, 
why  did  you  not  then  publicly  condemn  any  resort  to  such 
weapons  either  bv  Mr.  Hitler  or  anyone  el.se?  Can  your  continued 
Eilence  in  this  respect  be  construed  as  the  act  of  "a  s:nc>-re  lover 
of  p-ace  and  Jusr.ce.  and  if  not,  how  .-hould  it  be  construed.' 

Since  it  IS  a  principle  of  military  science  tbat  the  be^n  method 
of  de;en.se  is  often  the  attack,  how  can  you  truthfully  say  or 
lofTicaliy  prove  that  the  use  of  bonibmg  planes  and  heavy  guns  by 
the  Allies  is  offensive  rather  than  defensive,  particularly  when  the 
original  aggressor,  the  nation  that  started  the  offensive,  was 
Germany? 

So.  Mr.  Lindbergh,  is  it  not  rea.sonable  to  conclude,  since  it  is 
lawful  for  England  and  France  to  use  bombers  and  h^^avy  puns. 
that  It  is  not  unneutral  or  un-American  fi-r  the  United  Stages  to 
sell  such  mstrumentahties  to  any  belliu'erent  who  can  come  and 
get  them?  Is  it  not  true  that  neither  international  law  nor 
Justice  requires  a  neutral  nation  to  cease  cr  proliibir  the  sale  of 
any  of  its  goods,  commoaities.  or  manufactured  products  to  a 
belligerent    nation? 

As  to  your  remarks  about  Canada.  Mr  Lmdbereh.  do  vou  believe 
that  Canada  has  a  right  to  tell  the  United  States  what  her  rela- 
tions 'hould  be  with  other  nations?  If  not.  on  what  lawful  cr 
just  basis  do  you  tell  Canada  what  hers  shall  b"?  Sinc°.  accordmc: 
to  American  traditions  and  principles,  the  ri^ht  to  rule  resides  m 
the  people  of  a  nation,  and  since  me  people,  and  they  alone,  have 
the  laulul  power  to  choo.-e  their  f^>rm  rf  government",  haven't  the 
people  of  Canada  tne  r;-,:ht  to  ch<  cic  tiir ir  own  form  of  govern- 
ment and  through  that  government  to  exercise  the  various  forms 
of  sovereignty,  including  that  of  waging  war?  Has  Canada  ever 
asked  the  United  States  whether  she  .-hould  go  to  war  or  not? 
Why  not'  Because  the  United  Siates  is  a  sover.^i:Tn  nation  and 
exercises  the  rights  of  a  sovereign  na'ion.  just  as  Canada  does. 

So.  Mr.  Lindbertth.  you  show  your  complete  lack  of  understand- 
ing of  the  principles  on  which  the  United  States  w:is  founded  and 
which  .'he  his  con:^istently  upheld  including  the  principle  of  .solf- 
detcrmination  by  a  free  people  of  iheir  form  of  government.  What 
you  ask  for.  Mr.  Lmdheri'h.  is  not  a  free  and  sovereign  Canada, 
but  a  Canada  u'lder  the  control  and  domination  of  the  United 
States,  perhaps  not  quite  in  the  same  manner  that  Austria  and 
Czechoslovakia  are  un'ier  the  coi^trol  of  Germany,  but  at  least 
in  the  nianncr  that  E-tonia  and  Luliuan.a  are  under  the  control 
of  Russia  That  is  n<jC  Americanism,  Mr.  Lindbergh,  but  its  very 
oppos.te.  for  it  recognizes  no  real  liberty  of  action  by  a  small  na- 
tion but  merely  the  excrclte  of  such  privileges  as  Us  lanrer  neigh- 
bor permit.'.. 

Be  a  rral  Amen;  an,  Mr.  Lindber-h.  urderstand  and  expound  the 
Ideals  and  principles  o'  the  United  Sta.es.  and  g.-t  down  on  vour 
knees  and  th.mk  God  that  the  Amrrican  people  created  a  libcrty- 
loving  Nat  It.  II  which  fully  respects  the  r.£;hts  of  all  nations,  great  or 
small  The  United  St.ites  has  given  jou  cveryihmg  vou  have.  Mr 
Lindb'n^h.  and  the  least  you  can  do  "is  to  res!nect  and  uphold  the 
principles  of  freedom  and  justice  en  which  the  Uni'cd  States  is 
based 

Tliere:ore,  Mr  Lindberiih.  respect  the  sovereignty  of  Canada,  and 
again  =4et  cl')wn  on  your  knees  and  thank  God.  'his  time  that  our 
Canad.an  nemliljur  has  been  a  good  n  ■■ui-.bor  and  a  true  friend  for 
many  years  to  the  United  States;  yes,  perhaps  even  before  your  hrst 
ancestor  ever  set  foot  upon  the  >oil  of  the  United  Stages"  Reflect 
upon  the  fact  t'lat  the  announcement  of  the  establishment  of  great 
alr-training  schools  in  Canada  does  not  even  cause  a  rippfe  of 
excitement  in  the  United  States,  because  all  true  Americans  know 
such  air  ba.'-es  are  no  threat  to  the  Uni'ed  S'ates  Is  ;iny  more 
tangible  evidence  possible  of  the  deep  and  abiding  friend.,hip  that 
exists  between  these  two  fr^^e  nation  v.'  Yet  such  a  fneiuUhip  does 
not  satisfy  you''  Why?  It  does  not  satisfy  Mr.  Hitler,  eithe-- 
Finallv.  would  we  in  the  United  States  have  the  same  feelim;  of 
securry  if  Canada  wu-  allied  wifh  certain  oth^r  nations  of  Europe 
Germany  for  exumple?     I  know  the  answer  and  so  do  you.     No. 

You  say  the  source  of  the  bor.d  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe  is  of  race  and  not  of  political  ideologv.  Again  you  do  not 
understand  American  traditions,  Mr  L.inrib-ruh.  'V/e  speak  the 
English  language,  our  laws  are  fundamentally  based  upon  the 
Engh.-h  common  law.  and  to  a  great  extent  our  concepts  of  liberty 
and  freedom  come  from  the  English,  What  claim  did  the  American 
coloinsts  as.sf  rt  at  the  start  of  the  American  Revolution''  Wa*^  ii 
not  their  rights  as  British  subjects,  which  rmhts  were  being  with- 
held -tind  abrojrated  to  a  great  extent  through  the  influence  of  a 
German  who  at  that  time  sat  on  the  throne  of  Enchmd'' 

Of  what  racial  descent  was  Washington.  Jefferson.  Madison  Mon- 
roe. A:'am<,  Franklin,  and  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  fought  the 
American  Revolution,  wrote  the  Declaratirn  of  IndependeiTce  a:>d 
the  Cons'itution,  and  who  guided  the  destiny  of  th,s  Nation  when 
It  was  smaM  and  weak,  and  wlio  finally  welded  a  great  Nation?  Yes- 
our  racial  bond  here  was  with  the  British  Isle«  but  I  am  Ameri'-an 
enough  and  thus  fair  etiough  to  admit  that  the  sons  and  dau'-:hters 
of  ether  nations  helped  some  then  and  later  came  m  large  numbers 
to  Ameiica  and  have  shared  In  its  development,  and  all  praise  to 
them. 

There  are  bonds,  however.  Mr  Lindbergh  which  unite  more  per- 
manently than  those  of  racial  descent.  These  are  the  bonds  of 
ideals  and  customs,  namely,  religious,  political,  and  legal  and  civil 
and   ethical.     Of   these,   our  religious   ideals   are   from   Chriotianuy 


(although  religious  freedcmi  is  permitted) .  as  is  exeinf  hfu  d  by  words 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  even  bv  words  on  cur  coin<< 
Our  political  and  legal  and  civil  ideals  are  derived  fundamentally 
from  those  of  England,  rehnecl  and  adapted,  of  course,  to  America. 
Our  ethical  id:  al.>  are  those  of  fair  plav  and  honor,  which  we  in- 
herited from  our  British  colonists.  So  we  have  a  bond  with  Chris- 
tianity. We  all  know  how  Christianity  fares  in  Ger  nary  as  com- 
pared to  how  it  fares  in  England.  France,  and  C^anada.  You  never 
mention  Christianity,  however;  that  is  the  trunk  f ro  n  which  stem 
the  branches  of  freedom  and  the  rights  of  man.  We  have  a  bond 
with  political  and  legal  and  civil  liberty  and  we  all  k  low  how  tiny 
fare  in  Germany  as  compaied  to  England.  France,  and  Canada  We 
have  a  b^nd  with  the  ethic.d  concepts  of  fair  play  and  honor,  and  we 
all  kn.ow  how  they  fare  in  Germany  a.>  compared  nith  En^dand 
France,  and  Canada.  Tho.-e  thint;-.  represent  the  higlier  thuiL'.-  for 
wlilch  man  has  striven  through  the  ages.  They  are  tlie  ties  that 
bind  fr.einen  everyv.ht>re.  So  you  see.  Mr  Liiidber,'h.  there  are 
bends  between  the  United  States  and  some  other  nations  deeper 
than  the  bonds  of  race.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  viewpoliu  of 
race,  we  should  all  be  Americans  without  any  hyj  hens.  Racial 
supt^ricrlty  is  a  German  theory,  not  an  American.'Mr   I  mdbergh. 

So.  Mr  Lindbergh,  the  bonds  that  unite;  the  thinis  that  repre- 
sent the  very  soul  of  America;  the  traditions  that,  thank  God  have 
been  handed  down  from  generation  to  generation  for  over  300  years 
m  America— are  the  superiority  of  Christianity  over  pagani.sm"  and 
atin.-m.  the  superiority  of  free  political  and  civil  ms'itutions  over 
totalitai  Kiinsm.  and  tlie  superiority  (if  honor  and  ju-tice  and  fair 
play  over  lying.  inju>tice.  and  clieatm^ 

You  are  famous.  Mr.  Lmdbergln  I  i,m  not.  but  I  do  not  envy 
you  after  listening  to  your  addrc.s.  Quite  the  contra-y.  for  I  have 
th'  priceless  heritage  of  having  in  my  \eir.9  the  blcod  of  those  who 
heipi-d  to  settle  Miuyland  in  1634  and  to  give  the  w  rUl  religious 
lie  dom  and  all  that  stems  from  that:  the  blood  of  tlu  m-  who  fought 
In  the  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812.  atid  the  Civil  War;  and  the 
blood  of  those  who.  in  high  positions,  helped  to  guide  il:c  footsteps 
of  a  new  nation  and  to  set  up  its  Institution.  From  those  ancestors 
I  have  inherited  that  deep  devotion  for  those  idealt.  which  have 
mad^-  tlie  United  States  great.  My  ta^k  has  been  to  receive  thos? 
Ideais  from  those  who  went  betore  me.  honorably  uphold  them,  and 
then  pass  them  on  to  my  children.  Tlu.t  is  a  larger  task  than  it 
may  appear  at  nrst  glance,  but  it  is  an  honor.  I  have  tiled  to 
luilill  my  duty. 

My  prayer  is  that  I  may  always  do  my  duty  to  C"  d  and  America. 
I.  too.  depl'TC  war  with  its  destruction  death,  an  i  despair  I 
also  pray  that  it  may  never  again  come  to  America  jr  be  the  lot 
of  Americans.  This  for  my  sons,  for  ycur  sens,  and  for  all  of  my 
fellow  citizens.  When  I  pray.  I  do  .so  as  one  who  volunteer,  d  and 
went  overseas  in  the  World  War.  who  ^:m\  in-  blood  at  the  Iront 
in  France,  and  who  rpturned  home  cr  pib  fi  i-  r  life  ohy,-ically  I 
did  my  duty  then,  and  if  need  be  -  which  Cu.d  forbid-  I  am  willing 
to  again  offer  the  last  niea.'-ure  of  devotion,  win  rever  &nd  whenever 
I  can  be  of  service  to  the  United  States,  at  home  or  (  ver  the  seaj. 
Honor,  duty,  and  patriotism  were  handed  to  mc  bv  my  forefath  ts 
un.-ulhed;  I  shall  try  to  hand  them  to  my  sons  in  the  same  concU- 
tiOM,  and  I  hope  that  they  will  be  ablf  to  do  so  to  the  r  sons. 
Sincerely  youis. 

J.^MES   W.    TlSD.-M-K. 

The  Arms  Eml)aigo 
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HON.  THO.AIAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF    IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuri.day,  November  2.  1939 


ARTICLE  FROxM  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  OF  OCTOBER  23. 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Sprakcr,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  m  thr-  Record.  I  include  the  following  article  fi-om 
the  Chicago  Heraid-Amencan  of  October  23.  1939  entitled 
"Political  Parade": 

[From  the  Chicago  Herald-American  of  October  2,-?.    1939] 

POLITICVL    P.MIADE— WE    NTED    THOSE    ARMS    OURSELVES 

(By  George  Rcthvvell  Brown) 
Washington.  October  23.— The  coid-bloodrd,  callous  Indiffer- 
ence to  the  critical  necessities  of  this  country  which  has  been 
shown  thus  far  in  the  extra  session  bv  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives m.aikri  a  new  all-time  low,  even  for  "rubber-stamp"  New  Deal 
Congre.'^e'; 

The  subservience  of  the  so-called  Di-mocratic  U-aci^Ts  to  WliUe 
Hou.se  command  incroa.ses  as  election  year,  1940.  draws  on  apace, 
and  the  conviction  deepens  m  the  politicians  nimd  as  he  thinks 
of  his  job  security,   taat   the   wur   will   break   down   the   two-term 
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tradlt:on.  and  that  the  President  will  again  be  renominated  this 
'''Zf""!  fl'  ^"dcTinite  term     that  Ls  to  say,  for  the  rest  of  Ms  life 

Not  a  finrer  has  been  lifted  by  Hou.se  Democrats  lu  ahsnlntP 
control  of  that  body,  to  remedy  any  of  the  Nation's  ex's\'nlms' 

Lnder  the  supine  leadership  of  Rayburn  and  Bank.head''  not  a 
Lwhe  Ui/ited^ate^'.''"   "^  "''   IC.000.000  people  still  out  of  Jobs 

For  7  of  the  11  year^  of  this  arth^clally  prolonged  panic,  the 
Democratic  New-Deal  coalition  is  clearly  re-^ponElble 

'r>:day  one  senses  at  the  capital  that  the  party  which  In  July 
anticipated  de.eat  in  next  year's  elections  today  counts  solely 
up.  n  being  saved  by  the  European  war  =>^iciy 

■The   national   defense   in   this  country  today   Is  In   a  deplorable 

knmvs'^'^t  "°^^    ^    "°    concealment    about    It.     Every    foreign    spy 

Yet  at  the  Senate  there  Ik  no  thought  whatever  in  recpon^ible 
quarters  for  safeguarding  the  defcnt^es  of  America,  but  thought 
only  cf  safeguarding  the  defenses  of  Great  Britain  and  France 

Not  cnce  in  the  debate,  so  far  as  this  writer  knows  not  even 
by  the  <  pponents  of  embargo  repeal,  ha-  any  statement  been  made 
tending  to  show  how  devastating  to  the  national  defense  of  the 
United  States  the  repeal  cf  the  arms  embargo  might  prove  to  b° 

'ihe  hypocrisy  which  originally  clothed  the  demand  for  rcpeafof 
the  arm-  embargo  has  been  stripped  off. 

Only  c^.ng  nltai  idiots  doubt  that  the  whole  purpose  is  that  the 
United  Slates  may  aid  France  and  England  in  defeating  Germany 
a  country  with  which  we  are  at  peace. 

II  the  embargo  is  repealed,  and  munitions  and  airplanes  and  air- 
plane parts  are  supplied  by  American  industries  to  the  allied  Euro- 
pean powers,  this  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  our  own  defenses 
Ii  w,ll  be  argued  in  nbuttal  that  the  munitions  industries  will 
be  St  mulated  in  this  country,  that  they  will  go  into  heavy  pro- 
duction, and  that  in  the  event  of  an  cmergency—meamng  our  own 
Involvement  in  the  war--  we  can  instantly  cause  the  cancelation  of 
f.-.:eign  contracts,  and  begin  at  cnce  to  draw  upon  these  munitions 
plants  for  our  own  Army  and  Navy  requirements 

This  begs  the  question.  The  scarcity  of  arras,  munitions  and 
armam-nt.-,  for  our  own  armed  forces  is  acute  and  Immediate' 

Corvrre;s  is  poorly  Informed,  or  informed  not  at  all.  upon  some  of 
the  most  vita!  situations. 

The  airplane  contracts  with  France  have  stripped  the  United 
States  of  the  finest  pur.-uit  bombeis  we  possessed 

Congress  has  made  lavish  appropriations  for  airplanes  for  the 
Army  and  it  is  true  that  contracts  have  been  let  but  it  will  take 
a  year  to  build  them. 

Before  the  Senate  votes  finally  on  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  a 
committee  should  call  before  it  the  experts  of  Army  and  Navy  and 
pet  a  complete  picture  of  the  possible  consequences  to  our  own 
national  defense. 

SuLh  a  committee  would  learn  plenty.     Why  vote  in  Ignorance? 
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HON.  LELAND  M.  FORD 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


RESOLL-nON     BY     THE     NATIONAL     ASSOCIATION     OF     REAL 

ESTATE   BROKERS 


Mr.  LELAND  M.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  Include  the  following 
resolution  adopted  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Enate 
Brokers: 

Whereas  the  very  foundation  of  a  democracy  such  as  the  United 
fatates  of  America  and  the  preservation  of  its  social  institutions  and 
01  a  stable  society  within  it  is  dependent  upon  widespread  owner- 
ship of  the  land  on  the  part  of  the  citizen  and  his  ftUl  enjoyment 
oi  the  rights  that  flow  from  that  ownership;  and 

Whereas  legislative  acts  in  various  States  and  in  the  Congress 
♦  o,^  United  States  have  been  introduced  and  in  certain  cases 
still  are  pending,  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  Impair  the  beneflts 
of  land  ownership;   and 

Whereas  some  of  such  acts  even  go  to  the  e-treme  of  attemptlne 
to  defeat  existing  titles  established  over  long  r.eriods  of  time-  Be  It 

Resolved  by  the  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards  at 
LOS  Afigeles,  Calif.,  October  27.  1939.  That  we  deprecate  attempts  on 
tne  part  of  government,  whether  municipal,  State  or  Federal  to 
acquire  certain  beneflts  of  ownership  by  legislation  under  the  guise 
or  the  public  Interest  or  to  deprive  citizens  of  their  rights  of 
property  without  due  process  of  law  and  adequate  compensation 

^'^^■— This  is  a  statement  of  a  peneral  principle,  intended  to 
cover,  among  other  things,  such  cases  as  have  arisen  in  Texas, 
L-anromia,  and  other  States  where  an  ownership  question  has  arisen 
M  to  submerged  lands  on  navigable  waters. 
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HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 


STATEMENT  AND  ADDRESS 


Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  include  herein  the  following  statement  and 
speech  delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifty-third  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  gift  of  the  Statue  ol  Liberty  to  the 
United  States  by  France: 

STATEMENT    BY   REV.    HERMAN   P.    REISSTG.    CHAIRMAN.    AMERICAN   COMMTT- 
TEE    FOR   PROTECTION    OF   FOREIGN   BORN 

It  is  Important,  in  celebrating  the  anniversary  of  the  dedication 
of  the  Statue  of  Liberty,  that  we  pause  to  recaU  the  great  role  nlaved 
by  the  Immigrant  In  the  building  of  America.  Too  onen  do  we 
overlook  the  debt  we  owe  to  the  foreign-born  while  certain  people 
as  a  restjlt  of  the  war  in  Europe,  are  today  intensifying  their  eflforts 
to  besmirch  the  name  and  Intentions  of  the  foreign-bom  On  this 
day.  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  the  Statue  of  Uberty  and  all  the 
statue  signifies  in  our  American  history.  It  is  Inqumbent  upon  all 
clear-thmking  and  conscientious  Americans  to  give  the  lie  to  those 
wh^  would  attack  the  foreign -born  and  deprive  them  cf  their  rights 

Tl.ose  forces  seeking  to  bring  the  foreign-bom  into  disrepute 
arc  in  reality  seeking  a  means  of  attacking  the  rights  of  all  Anieri- 
cans.  We  niust  on  this  birthday  of  Lady  Liberty— who  has  always 
welcomed  the  Immigrant  and  held  her  torch  of  freedom  out- 
stretched toward  him— rededicate  ourselves  and  our  country  to  those 
pnnciplrs  of  equality  and  justice  which  have  always  character-zed 
our  dealings  with  the  immigrant  in  our  midst 

The  American  Committee  for  Protection  of  Foreign  Born  calls  to 
the  attention  of  the  American  people  the  urgent  need  to  revise  our 
naturalization  laws  to  enable  all  noncitizens^to  become  naturalized 
American  citizens  In  this  way  can  we  best  fulfill  the  promise  of 
freedom  and  equality  which  the  Statue  of  Liberty  has  always  held 
out  to  native-  and  foreign-born.  '^ivv.ijs  neia 


ADDRESS   BY   LEONARD  COVEXJ^ 

Friends  and  fellow  Americans,  when  I  first  saw  the  Statue  of 
Liberty  in  New  York  Harbor  I  was  10  years  old.  My  motheV  and 
I.  together  with  my  small  brothers!  were  coming  from  Italy  to 
America  to  Join  my  father,  who  had  preceded  us  to  the  United 
States  to  prepare  a  home  for  us  here.  On  the  voyage  across  thera 
had   been   a   storm   at   sea.     We   were  glad    when   wl   were   at   the 

^f,?  ^f  ?^  ^"""^  1°.^'"'''^  ^"^^  ^^"^  ^^^  g^^^^  Statue  of  Liberty  rising 
out  of  the  sea  with  arm  extended  in  welcome. 

At  the  close  of  the  World  War  I  stood  again  on  the  deck  of  an 
Incoming  ship,  straining  my  eyes  for  a  sight  of  that  statue  and 
the  skyline  of  New  York  City.  It  was  not  the  first  tim^  sincS 
I  had  become  a  citizen  of  the  United  States  that  I  had  been  to 
Europe  and  home  again.  Many  times  I  had  watched  for  the  sleht 
of  land  in  the  ocean  that  meant  that  America  was  near  But  in 
:  :L  ^^}:^^^S  from  war  service  overseas,  the  figure  of  Libertr 
in  the  harbor  was  like  that  of  a  friend,  waiting  to  welcome  S 
home  again.  I  was  glad  to  be  back,  and  I  was  stirred  bvTn??? 
sense  of  appreciation  of  what  America  means  and  stands  for 

Many  of  the  sons  of  Immigrant  Americans  had  eone  oversea* 
As  Americans  they  had  tried  to  serve  the  cause  of  dem^rl??' 
And  in  Europe  they  had  learned  how  the  souls  of  men  cravrfrei- 

%°S;^Tto7^e''^IrM°'  ^"^^"  ^"^  ^^^^^  °'  ^^^«^y  ^-  »---"» 
As  a  man.  experienced  In  the  knowledge  that  only  war  can  elve 
I  was  better  able  to  understand  the  meaning  of  the  words  -libertv  " 
equality.'  "tolerance,"  and  "Justice,"  which  are  the  essence  of  the 
American  Ideal.  The  symbolism  of  the  beacon  light  In  the  uplifted 
^^'?f  °^J^''  ^^*"^  °^  Liberty  Is  clearer  to  a  min  than  ItTto  a 
child^  But.  even  as  a  child.  I  would  sometimes  remember  how 
the  Statue  of  Liberty  looks,  as  it  stands  in  the  ha7b7r  a?m 
uplifted,  a  light  for  the  world  in  Its  hand.  I  used  to  feel  that  I 
^^Pw^,*°  ^^^®  something  fine  to  America,  because  of  the  wav  In 
rhaf^.^"^"!!  ^'71^'  ^°  immigrants  of  all  lands,  the  opportunities 
that  are  a  part  of  freedom  and  democracy.  ""ivic» 

The  children  of  Americans  of  foreign  birth  were  born  on  Amer- 
ican soil.  They  are  a  part  of  America;  they  belong  to  America  and 
^^^^^^^°^^^  ^  ^^^^'  "  ^  ^^eir  native  land.  Today  there  are 
42.000,000  people  of  foreign  origin  in  the  United  States  I  believe 
If^L  ^°,t  ?£  *^55  Americans  of  foreign  origin  feel— as  I  have 
ofte-n  feU— that  they  would  like  to  give  worth-while  servlc-^  and 
contributions  to  America,  In  appreciation  of  what  America  has 
endeavored  to  give  to  the  peoples  of  the  world 

To  the  Immigrant  and  his  children,  the  Ideals  of  liberty  are  not 
A  myth.    The  immigrants  that  came  to  the  United  States  brought 
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with  them  memories  of  wars  and  of  sacrifices  made  by  thcnisclves 
and  their  forbn.rs  for  the  cause  of  freedom^  For  freedom  is  a 
natural  heritatze  that  belongs,  by  rleht,  to  all  mankind;  and  lib- 
erty. I  think,  ha.s  a  deeper  meaning  for  these  who  have  made  tac- 
riiiies  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  more,  perhaps,  than  it  Goes  for  tho.se 
who  have  never  been  called  upon  to  make  sacrifices  for  the  cause  of 
fre-'dom:  and  I  know  that  both  foreign-born  Americans  and  native- 
born  Americans  share  a  com.mon  tradition  of  sacrifice,  made  by 
Fr..st  generations  of  men  and  women  who  have  fought  and  died — or 
lived  and  served — in  the  cause  of  liberty. 

For  all  of  us,  it  is  slt^niflcant  that  this  great  Statue  of  Liberty, 
in  the  harbor  of  New  York  City,  cam.e  to  us  as  a  gift  from  one  of 
the  freedom-lovmg  nations  beyond  the  ocean.  Tlils  fact,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  symbolic  of  the  common  bond  of  brotherhood  that  exists 
among  all  men:  a  bond  which  shall,  in  time,  find  expression  in  a 
hirger  world  freedom — a  freedom  strengthened  by  a  brotherhood 
among  men  that  shall  m.ake  hatreds  and  wars  impossible. 

'lh;s  mft  to  the  United  States  from  France — this  Statue  of  Lib- 
erty—stands not  alone  for  liberty;  It  stands,  as  well,  for  under- 
Btanding  and  comradeship  am.cng  nations.  Out  of  such  under- 
standing and  comradeship,  there  shall  come,  finally,  peace  and 
brotherhood,  for  which  all  men  are  constantly  striving 

War — by  which  peace  and  freedom  are  being  destroyed  through- 
out the  world  today— only  strengthens  In  the  hearts  of  men"'  a 
desire  for  peace;  it  makes  all  the  britjhter  the  torch  of  liberty  in 
a  war-darkened  world. 

Peace,  gncd  will  lo  all  mankind,  equality,  tolerance,  freedom,  jus- 
tice—a haven  of  refuge  for  tha  oppressed— these  are  the  things  for 
which  America  stands  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  foreign- 
born  peoples  tliat  have  founded  their  homes  in  the  United  States 
And  to  these  people,  the  Statu^  of  Liberty  :s  a  si^n  to  the  world 
that  eventually — as  Thomas  Jefferson  hoped — freedom,  like  a  con- 
sumintt  flame,  shall  dC'=Troy— wherever  *hev  may  exisi  "-intolerance 
apd  hatred  and  oppression  among  the  pec'ples  of  the  world. 


Sam  D.  McReynolds 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OF  TE>rNT:SSEE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2.  1939 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  certainly  be 
derelict  in  a  sacred  duty  if  I  completed  my  first  se.^.sion  in 
the  Halls  of  Congress  without  paying  tribute  to  my  dis- 
tinguished predecessor,  the  late  lamented  Judge  S.'\m  D. 
McReynolds.  The  post  I  occupy  is  hallowed  with  the 
memory  of  the  services  he  rendered  to  his  State  and  his 
Nation.  I  bring  to  this  assembly,  not  only  my  personal 
lament,  but  the  voice  of  the  entire  Third  District  of  Ten- 
nessee, united  in  its  sorrow  for  the  passing  of  the  man  whom 
they  loved  and  honored. 

Judge  McReynolds  for  20  years  graced  and  distinguished 
the  bench  as  judge  of  the  Sixth  Judicial  Circuit  in  the 
Volunteer  State.  His  personality  softened  the  accuracy  and 
correctness  of  his  decisions,  his  mien  dignified  the  court,  and 
his  brilliant  mind  left  deep  its  impress  on  the  jurisprudence 
of  the  State. 

When  elected  to  the  National  Congress  in  1922.  he  brought 
to  his  seat  the  mellowness  and  maturity  of  a  life  most  men 
would  then  have  been  willing  to  acclaim  as  a  fulfilled  and 
successful  career.  A  larger  and  more  useful  public  service 
was  in  its  incipiency.  Seventeen  consecutive  years  the  citi- 
zens of  the  Third  District  were  privileged  to  be  represented  in 
Washington  by  this  man  who  so  consecrated  his  personal 
life  to  a  sacred  public  trust. 

In  1932,  his  elevation  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  marked  the  beginning  of  the  final 
glorious  chapter  of  a  man  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  to 
the  public  weal.  As  chairman  of  this  important  committee 
during  a  period  of  international  unresf.  hi.s  service  tran- 
scended the  local  bounds  of  a  congressional  district  and  his 
stature  assumed  national  importance.  His  leadership 
stamped  him  forever  with  the  imprint  of  statesmanship. 
When  on  July  11  of  this  year  Judge  Sam  D.  McReynolds 
was  called  home  to  his  well-earned  rest  and  reward,  this 
earnest  east  Tennessee  patriot's  passing  was  mourned  by  a 
sorrowing  Nation.  The  United  States  had  truly  suffered  a 
loss.  Yet.  for  all  of  his  glorious  public  service,  the  most 
compelling  memories  of  Judge  McReynolds  are  associated 


with  his  private  life  which,  as  so  many  of  his  colleagues  have 
said,  was  most  exemplary.  He  was  tnily  a  kind  husband,  an 
indulgent  father,  and  a  warm  and  consistent  friend.  Add  to 
this  his  ability  as  a  lawyer,  liis  service  as  a  judge,  and  his 
accomplishment  as  a  state.^man  and  the  dimensions  are 
tho.se  of  a  man  who  has  bton  truly  destined  to  receive  the 
blessings  of  history. 
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Address  Before  Conference  on  War  Prices 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  E.  CASEY 

OF  MA.S.v..\ciiisi.;iTS 

IN  THE  HOUi^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thuraday.  Nuvcvihcr  2,  1939 


ADDRESS    BY    HON.    JOSEPH    E     C.^SEY    OF    MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  CASEY  of  M.\ssachusetts.  Mr.  Spcoker,  under  Irave 
to  e::tend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  by  me: 

No  man  cf  intellipor.ee  today  wouM  pvrn  attompt  to  addn-ss  an 
audience  on  a  subject  nmote  from  war  It  Is  our  in.rnediate  and 
omnipreaont  concern.  Nevertheless,  the  issues  of  war  and  peace  as 
such  are  not  before  us.  Tins  Nation,  after  proclamation  by  the 
President,  is  a  neutral  nation— at  peace  Ar.d  I  pray  God  that  it 
may  ever  remain  so. 

But  neutral  though  we  may  be.  v.e  are  i;.  t  insulated  from  the 
efTecLs  of  war  abroad.  And  it  is  about  one  of  these  elfects  that  I 
propose  to  talk  today— the  eflect  cf  war  on  pncts  geneially  and 
the  cost  of  living. 

For  most  con-^umers  the  cost  cf  living  Is  never  low.  It  i.s  always 
too  high  in  terms  of  their  wage,  saL'ry.  and,  perhaps,  other  incomJe. 
Most  con.-umers  just  never  .seem  .;b!e  to  bni.g  both  ends  together 
in  a  friendly  gathering.  This  is  true  during  periods  of  falling  or 
stable  prices  as  well  as  during  periods  of  rising  prices.  Rising 
prices  simply  make  a  bad  situation  wor.se.  And  if  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial rise  in  prices  the  cost  of  living  becornies  hither  than  too 
high. 

My  first  thought,  as  was  yours,  when  we  witnessed  the  market 
Jump  of  the  last  2  months,  war-  wh-.t  happened  dunr.g  the  last  war. 
And  the  record  shows  that  tlie  really  .-ignilicant  prici'  increases  did 
not  start  on  a  broad  swe^p  until  la'e  m  1915.  alihnvigh  certain 
commodities  did  get  out  of  line  almost  immediately.  Once  prices 
gained  momentum,  however,  they  reached  for  the  .sky  Whole.s.i!e 
prices,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  increased  bv  75  percent  during  our  period 
of  neutrality. 

Without  stopping  to  detail  the  breadth  and  degree  of  price  rises 
it  suffices  to  .say  that  even  before  April  1917  it  b-came  imperative 
for  the  Government  to  take  action— action,  in  nraiiy  cases  of  the 
most  drastic  kind. 

Seme  of  ycu  may  even  remember  the  War  Industries  Board  and 
the    Price    Fixing    Committee,    the    F^.od    Administration     aTid    the 
Fuel  Administration,  and  th.-  R.iilroad  Arlmmistnttion.     Prices  were 
fixed    and   priorities   granted,    business   and    industry   was   licensed 
and  profit  margins  determined. 

There  are  those  who  feel  that  each  generation  must  learn  Its 
own  les.scn—  but  a  few  lessons  we  learned  during  the  last  war  wc 
will  not  sncn  forget. 

In    the    first    place   we    learned    that    government    can't    abdicate 
in  a  time  of  crisis,  and  permit   the  ecotu  mv  to  be  manipulated  by 
self-appointed  conservators.     For  we  learned  that  when  busines.s  is 
left  to  Its  own  devices,  it  b';osts  pries     iirofus.  wages,  prociue'ion 
inventories,  f,nd  even  patriotism   t.j  the  contrary  T'otw  ithstanding 

In  the  second  place  we  learned  to  oi.ir  bitter  regret  that  v.lu'n 
we  finally  did  devise  certain  price  controls,  it  wa.s~  too  late  The 
damage  had  been  done  long  before  thev  were  in  eflectlve  operation 

And  we  learned  another  le.sson.  We  learned  that  price  con- 
trols based  upon  the  idea  of  "business  self-rf gulatiim"  in  the  sense 
of  self-regulatKjn  through  the  devices  of  trade  a.s.sociations  and  the 
like,  are  deceptive  and  misleading  They  are  not  controls-  but 
simply  another  form  of  the  illusion  that  a  man  is  the  best  judge 
cf  his  own  case 

We  learned  by  trial  and  err.r,  and  wc  made  many  mistakes— mis- 
takes, however,  which  we  shall   not    repeat  again.' 

But  the  pessimists  who  sav  that  we  never  learn  by  evpiriencc 
have  som.e  evidence  at  th^ir  side  Since  the  outbreak  of  the  Euro- 
pean wa",  tliere  occurred  sharp  price  increases  which,  m  my 
opinion,  can  be  explained  only  on  the  hypothesis  of  Ignoraai 
speculation  or  downright   profiteering 

Buyers  and  bidders  who  were  not  seeking  goods  for  their  own 
use,  flooded  the  markets  with  orders  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
taining goods  for  resale  at  a  higher  price.  Without  stopping  lo 
analyze  the  basic  differences  between  1914  and  1939.  without 
pausing  to  consider  where  new  buyers  were  coming  from  (  r 
how  goods  acctunulatlng  on  the  shelves  would  be  paid  for,    and 


Ignoring,   as   If  It  were   a  ca.sunl   thing,   the   repercucsions  on   the 
Nation   as  a   whole,   they   bcu.ht,   .tumidly   and^bUndinm\hey 

They  bought  so  much  so  fast  that  In   1   wpek    f^  fov«>  „  , 

exan  pie,  the  price  of  ..u;,ar  jumped  34  percent  Wa°  t'eVe  ?  ^S  ! 
age  o  fcugarv  There  was  nut.  Was  there  an  incrcLe'iii  the  con 
fcumpticn  of  sugar?  There  was  not.  Was  the  c  ever  a  rpV^p,  °v!^: 
possiblll'v.  a  su.M)ic^on.  that  the  sources  of  supph  would  be  c^lnsed 
or  inadequate?  There  was  not.  Noverthele..s^  the  price  of  sugar 
Jumped  c!4  percent.  jjhi-l   oi   sugar 

D.Lp:te  large  existin-  ..oureos  and  supplies  of  sugar   the  noisn-mt 
m.>mcri-.s  of  wi-rtime  .shortages  and  high  prices  proved  too  much 
professional  traders  and  housewives  alike  succumbed  to  tli^^drea^ 
epidemic  of  panic  buying.  "■"--lu   lu   ine  ureaa 

WhoIec:,ie  ford  rnms  have  gene  up  18  percent:  cotton  goods    12 
^.'hni'     V,  ""'n^'  '"  ''k  ^  """'-'^'^  f^^^'^-^  °^-^'-  21  percent.    On  the^averr.ge 
ec    t^nnie  fS  a'f  Jll''e';'"wv'^?  ^'r^'  '  P'^^""'     ^^^^^^^   '^^"'-'^ 
perin'abo :e\he  Ati^St  5^el""''  ^"'^^  """^^  ^^  °^°-  ^^  ^0 

Pricf.s  at  retail  have  also  tnken  a  ri.^e  as  you  all  know  On  the 
n.y:'f  ,h'  'T?-'^^^^^^  probably  been  of  about  the^me  magni- 
tude as  the  whole.^ale  price  rise.  But  for  many  commodities  ad- 
vaneos  have  be^n  mark.  d.  In  12  typical  cities  scattered  o^r  the 
Natl'.-n  the  retail  pri.e  of  butter  showed  increases  as  much  L  19 
percent;  of  flour  as  much  as  28  percent;  and  lard  e^c^ntiaHy  a 
nir.a-packing  byproduct,  as  much  as  35  percent  essentially   a 

Certain  d  cur  busine.ssmen.  as  well  as  our  consum.ers  had  annar- 
ently  forect  en  (1)  that  the  increa.se  in  exports  late  In  19H  was^due 
]^!X  V  ^"'■^^■•'^'^^^^  circumstances  that  European  crop  VlelSs 
T^uf^  S  ^  ^'T,  ""^'^  P'*°'-  <2)  that  industrial  activity  in  the 
Lnited  St..tes  did  not  turn  up  until  well  into  1915;  and  (3)  that 
the   upw..rd   sweep   of   commodity   prices   did   rot   begin   until   the 

lJrpnP'''%"/J^'^      ^"'^    "°'   '^"^'^"t   ^'th   disregarding   the   ex! 

peripnce.s  of  the  Ian  war.  they  distorted  its  lesson!  bv  tllesccpfng 

the  developments  of   18  months  into  a  period  of  a  few  weok-^  ^ 

If   commodity   sp<>culation   continues   long,   it   leads   not  on'v   to 

o TrfL^f".^'  '"'  '^'  P'°''"^^^  y°"  ^^'y-  b^^  ^^  P^l^s  up  S^rlens 
of  mdebt^'dness.     Temporan-  profits  on  inventories  are  capitalized 

Rm  u.h:;^  tr  i::^^^,""^  P^^P^>^y  1=^  Pa^^^^<^cl  from  hands  to  hands 

fn.  J     ",5-^  ^""^  ^^^^^-  ""^  '^  "^^^^'  ^i^^  country  finds  that  it  hi' 

w^^f^hr  ^;  ^'"^  '^  '1'  "'"''"•'  °^  production  and  miLt  bear  the  Lavy 
wei^.ht  cf  ever-growing  debt.  ' 

u^cuilZ  IJlfr  ^'^^'^^^o"^^  ^°^  heing  acctimulated  are  matched  by 
increased  purchasing  we  shall  experience  the  .^ame  inevitable  con- 

tl-^  nnM-V  ''•\r.'*''^  '"  ^^^'^  ^"  ^'^'''-  "^'"^^y  «^P"t  Observers  are  of 
tlu   opinion  that  a  recession  is  in  store  for  the  winter  of  1940 

That   profit   seekers   and   price   boosters   have   not   changed   their    , 
habi  s  since  1916  is  shown  by  the  1936  37  experience.     Opportunl- 
les  for  high  profits  were  available  through  an  expansion  of  output 
but   business— particularly   big  buslnes^was  not  willing  to  make    ' 
them  in  the  way  best  suited  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole      Instead 
f.'nf^  Tr.  boosted,  so  that  the  inevitable  result  was  the  sharpest 
Industrial  decline  on  record.  ^^uii^Lsi,   , 

Today  we  find  many  examples  of  the  same  type  of  greed     Within 

Ih,/^:1^  T"'^'  '^''  P'"'"  °^  ^y^^"^"  °il   hks  risen  68  percent 
While  the  price  of  crude  oil,  from  which  it  is  made,  has  r^ountecl 

?r  LrL^m  ^''"^'  '^^  P""'^:  °^  ^^"c  '^^^-  f"r  no  logical  reason,  gone  up 

A  ^rre^V  T^>f"  ^^'  '"'h.  ^"  P"^^"^''  ^"""^  "'^^  °^1  ^^^  advanced 
43  percent.  These  commodities  are  all  produced  domestically  in 
adequate  quantities  for  domestic  needs.  ^ 

I  want  to  give  a  concrete  illustration  of  the  boom  and  aftermath 
a.spects  Of  the  current  situation.  Cotton  textiles  is  as  good  asTny 
The  price  of  raw  cotton  to  mills  has  been  little  affected  by  the 
European  war.  In  fact,  it  is  lower  today  than  during  the  summer 
months.  Yet  cotton-textile  prices  are  up  23.3  percent  and  IhTmm 
niargin  is  50  6  percent  higher.  There  can  be  little  question  but 
that  profits  have  lncrea.sed.  At  the  same  time  Inventories  have 
pi  ed  up.  as  Is  indicated  by  the  recent  report  that  print-cloth 
sales  were  estimated  at  only  50  to  60  percent  of  current  production 
Certainly  prices  have  not  been  set  so  as  to  permit  high  levels  of 
consumption.  The  law  of  supply  and  demand  Is  being  applied  bv 
mills  to  net  them  a  speculative  profit  on  the  inventories  now  beine 
accumulated.  Unless  someone  here  or  abroad  comes  along  to  buv 
up  those  inventories,  sooner  or  later  there  wUl  be  a  slump  and  a 
serious  one.  in  cotton  textiks.  Until  then  the  consumer  pays— as 
he  always  dues — by  higher  prices. 

Inventory  speculation  Is  one  danger;  but  another,  and  perhaps 
moie  serious  danger,  lies  in  the  field  of  administered  prices  I 
fctate  it  as  a  fact  that  there  exist  areas  in  our  economy  where 
prices  are  pr.vately  set  and  privately  controlled  with  little  or  no 
ict:ard  to  market  demand  and  supply— areas  in  whicn  the  imper- 
6(  nal  controls  of  a  competitive  economy  are  inoperative  For  the 
moment  Im  not  Interested  in  the  mechanics  of  private  price  con- 
trol or  the  legality  of  private  price  control— these  problems  are 
now  be.ng  Investigated  by  the  Temporary  National  Economic 
coinmittce.  which  begins  its  study  of  the  steel  industry  next 
v.e.-k.  But  I  am  deeply  concerned  by  the  fact  that  it  Is  in  these 
incustiies.  too.  that  prices  frequently  shoot  up  at  the  first  sign 
oiinc!  eased  demand,  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the  particular 
H.uustries  are  operating  below  capacity. 

Tr.ink  of  it:  at  a  time  when  increases  in  the  rate  of  operation 
are  lowering  unit  costs  and  increasing  profits  many  times  over, 
ine  costs  of  living  are  further  increased  by  deliberately  planned 
increases  m  pi.ces.  In  time  of  peace,  these  monopolistic  price 
piactices  arc  at  best  dangerous,  and  lead  to  recurrent  depr^s- 
sK  ns;  but  in  titnes  of  emergency,  they  constitute  a  menace  to  the 
saiety  and  well-being  of  the  nation  which  may  not  be  tolerated 
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'  trr^,Tf,^'"?  ^^°^^  ^^°  ^^^  ^°  J^^^'^y  ^^^  Increases  on  the 
^^,  M  K  .  ^"^^"ess  today  has  a  right  to  profits  that  otherwise 
vpa^i  nf  t,  n^^'^^^  inordinate  m  order  to  make  up  for  the  lean 
J^  Z^  }  ^  •  l^^^  business  has  a  right  to  exorbitant  charges 
in  order  to  raise  the  average  of  profits  over  the  years 
The  argument,  however,  is  suspiciously  one-sided 
Will  business  also  concede  that  labor  is  entitled  to  a  fourfold  or 
nn^  H.J^r^™^''''  c^mpcnsaiicn  for  years  of  part-time  employment 
P,  .itwf  t  h'^  7"^^^  '■'^^"-  ^"'  business  agree  that  farmers  are 
nnH  ;!  i°  '^"'l^'^  °''  ^'^P^^  P''^^^  ^°^  livestock  and  dairy  products 
r^.  ,  ^Tv-  «^',  ^^^''^^^  ^^''^^  ^''^^^  t^^e^  ^'l^en  crops  were  left  to 
rot  m  the  field  and  livestock  was  slaughtered  to  avoid  the  effects 
of  increased  supply? 

e„f7^",°  i"^^''-^  ^^^  ^°  *^«  farmers  or  laborers  make  any  such 
^!  ft  .  ^^™a^ds  ^ascnable  wages  and  reasonable  prices  are 
^i\,I  l"  y   ^^^-     ^^^  reasonable   returns,  based   upon   existing 

conditions,  are  all  that  any  businessman  can  expect 
cniL!,?'.  ^''Pv  ^"^P]^^sls  that  the  consumers  of  this  Nation  will  not 
guarantee  the  profits  of  business  or  insure  business  against  its  losses 

v^^n  uf'lJT^^*^  ^°  ^''^^  ^"'^^  ^  guaranty  by  hold-up  prices 
^111  be  met  by  measures  as  strmgent  and  severe  as  any  that  a  long 
memory  of  wartime  conditions  will  recall.  Business  banditry  of 
this  kmd  will  not  be  endured.  We  wUI  not  soon  forget  that  during 
tne  war  profits  after  taxes  were  225  percent  of  the  pre-war  figure 
Consumers  already  are  demanding  that  something  be  done. 
Hundreds  of  complaints  are  pouring  into  Federal  agencies  from 
consumers  all  oyer  the  country.  They  are  demanding  not  only  that 
measures  be  taken  to  prevent  further  boosts  but  also,  and  more 
emphatically,  that  reductions  be  brought  about 

To  combat  profiteering  on  the  part  of  producers,  consumers  as 
private  individuals  have  only  two  methods  which  they  can  adopt 
to  prevent  not  only  the  decline  in  current  purchasing  power  but 
also  the  drastic  aftereffects  of  rising  prices.  First,  they  can  refuse 
to  buy  from  the  worst  offenders,  and,  second,  they  can  attempt  to 
match  cost-of-living  increases  with  wage  Increases.  Both  of  these 
I  recommend. 

But  in  all  candor  I  do  not  believe  that  prices  can  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  such  limited  weapons.  After  all.  consumers'  strikes 
nave  only  a  limited  scope  and  wage  Increases  are  bound  to  be  ob- 
tained only  slowly  if  at  all.  For  this  reason  I  believe  the  chief 
reuance  for  preventing  unwarranted  increases  in  the  cost  of  livine 
must  be  upon  the  Government. 

I  do  not  like  glib  analyses  in  pat  categories,  particularly  the  kind 
which  pose  their  dilemmas  on  the  brutal  balance  of  an  "either"  and 
an  "or."  But  1  affirm  that  the  economic  situation  which  confronts 
us  today  must  be  expressed  In  Just  those  terms. 

The  "either."  as  I  see  it,  is  an  inteUigent  price-and-purchasinc 
policy  on  the  part  of  business.  The  "or"  is  Government  regula- 
tion in  the  best  interests  of  consumers  and  producers.  Business 
must  either  exercise  Its  public  powers  in  the  public  interest  or 
government,  in  response  to  deep-rooted  demand,  will  better  serve 
those  interests  by  management  or  regulation. 

Nor  is  the  Government  today  unprepared  if  the  threat  of  price 
inflation  should  become  real.  The  present  situation,  I  hasten 
to  reassure  you.  is  far  different  from  that  in  1914. 

Monetary  and  fiscal  powers  are  already  lodged  in  the  Treasury 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  and  the  State  Depart- 
ment. These  provide  almost  complete  means  for  the  control  of 
credit.  Internal  and  external. 

The  speculative  exchanges  are  subject  now  to  the  supervision  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  and  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Administration. 

Transportation,  communication,  and  power  rates  and  service  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission   the 
Federal   Power   Commission,   the   Tennessee    Valley   Authority '  the 
Maritime   Commission,   the   Federal   Communications   Commission 
and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority. 

Housing  and  construction  are  deeply  influenced  by,   if  not   de- 
pendent upon,  the  various  lending  and  guaranty  agencies — P  w  A 
W.  P.  A.,  H.  O.  L.  C.  F.  H.  A„  P.  C.  A.  and  others  r.  w.  a.. 

In  the  commodity  field  international  movements  may  be  largely 
regulated  through  the  several  Import  and  export  controls  "the 
Maritime  Act,  and  neutrality  legislation. 

Direct  price  mechanisms  "already  exist  for  coal,  oil.  and  farm 
products. 

These,  I  know,  may  prove  insufficient.  And  the  moment  that 
price  inflation  appears,  if  it  does.  Congress  will  not  hesitate  to  act 

Data  of  price  behavior  and  movements  are  already  being  gathceci 
by  the  great  departments  of  Government — Justice  Treasury  Com- 
merce, and  Labor,  by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  by  the'Federal 
Reserve  Board,  by  the  Bureau  of  Mines,  and  by  others.  Comnlete 
information  will  be  available. 

The  President,  moreover,  has  asked  the  Temporary  National  Eco- 
nomic Committee  to  be  watchful  of  prices  and  undue  price  rises 
Extraordinary   Increases   by   particular   industries   will    be    met  ^bv 
Government  subpenas  and  public  hearings. 

If  excessive  profits  threaten  the  balance  of  the  economy  ex'^ess- 
prcfits  taxes  will  be  imposed  with  a  speed  that  will  belie  the 
traditional  languor  of  the  democratic  process. 

If  antitrust  laws  are  being  violated,  prosecutions  will  follow  with 
a  vehem.ence  spurred  by  the  existence  of  an  emergency 

If  literal  compliance  with  the  clumsy  prohibitions  of' the  Sherman 
law  still  leaves  room,  as  it  weU  may,  for  dangerous  antisocial 
activity,  the  full  light  of  Government  investigations  and  publicity 
will  be  turned  on,  at  once,  without  hesitation.  For  there  is  no 
force  stronger  in  a  democracy— this  democracy— than  the  power  of 
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an  enlirrhtoned  priblic  opinion.     If  thcrp  is  profitcprinK  this  Nation 
cf  cons'imers  w.ll  know  where  the  guilt  must  be  placed. 

If  the  Government's  own  procurement  program  is  hamstrimg 
by  unwarranted  pricmer.  the  Government  mifjht  well  enter  into 
prcduition  on  a  competitive  basis  for  the  products  of  which  it  has 
need-  If  the  less  direct  controls  fail  to  s:.''ni  the  rlood  of  proliteei- 
ing.  the  principle  of  the  yardstick  can  be  extended  from  power  to 
other  fields. 

If  bottlenecks  appear  in  production,  and  thf^rc  are  complaints  of 
Inadeciuate  resources,  a  s\>.tem  cf  priorities  will  be  adapted,  to 
tiirrct  the  flow  of  raw  materials  to  the  industries  where  they  are 
most  needed. 

And  if  chiselinfj  and  profiteering  persist,  a  system  of  direct  price 
control  will  be  instituted  either  of  particular  strategic  commodities 
in  the  raw  material  or  senufabricated  stages,  or  general  price  con- 
trol throughout  the  various  steps  in  production  and  di-tribution. 

One  thing  is  clear:  That  the  Government  will  not  -  indeed  can- 
not— stund  by,  unconcerned  if  price  inflation  and  dislocations  ap- 
pear For  it  IS  on  the  avoidance  of  these  things  that  our  welfare 
depends  Our  national  defense  will  be  decimated  by  undue  price 
rises.  And  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  Internal  welfare,  it  is 
im.perative  that  we  meet  our  national  shortages  in  e.ssentials  such 
as  housing,  transportation,  medical  equipment,  services  and  sup- 
plies, power,  and  the  other  demands  of  a  civilized  nation 

Some  there  are  who  purport  to  disregard  the  possibility  of  peace- 
time regulation,  on  the  ground  that  somehow,  somothmg  m  the 
Cons' itution  guarantees  their  right  to  blackmail  the  Nation  becau.se 
of  their  strategic  position  in  the  economy.  And  the  Supreme  Court 
is  locked  to  as  the  citadel  which  will  affirm  that  right. 

But  cases  are  made  on  legislation  already  enacted — and  the 
N  R  A  was  law  for  2  years  before  its  validity  was  questioned  by 
the  Court.  Moreover,  I  venture  to  suggest  that  a  different  court 
may  take  a  different  view  of  the  power  of  the  Government  to 
govern.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  powrs  of  the  Congrt ss  of  the 
United  States — the  only  body  to  which  tho  people  may  look  for 
relief— are  so  circumscribed  and  .so  weak  that  it  will  be  Linable  to 
proicct  the  Nation  against  the  most  vicious  and  dangcrou.-,  kind  of 
Internal  attack  -  profiteering 

I  am  told,  however,  the  ■'busincs.s"  is  "property,"  and  that  the 
due-process  clause  forbids  the  Congress  to  regulate  or  take  such 
property. 

Let  me  answer  this  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Holmes,  a  name 
not  unknown  m  Boston: 

"Delusive  exactness  is  a  source  of  fallacy  throughout  the  law. 
By  calling  a  business  'property'  you  m.ake  it  seem  like  land,  and 
lead  up  to  the  conckMon  that  a  statute  cannot  substantially  cut 
down  the  advantages  of  ownership  existing  before  the  statute  was 
pai-sod.  An  established  bii.-incss  no  doubt  may  have  pecuniary 
value  and  commonly  is  protected  by  law  against  various  unjustified 
Injuries.  But  you  cannot  give  it  detiniteiie.ss  of  con: our  by  calling 
it  a  thing.  It  is  a  course  of  conduct  and.  like  other  conduc^,  is 
subject  to  sub.-tantlar  modification  according  to  time  and  circum- 
Btanccs  both  In  it.self  and  in  regard  to  what  shall  Justify  doing  it 
a  harm"  (Truax  v    Corngan.  257  U.  S.  312,  342  343   (1921)'). 

And  here.  too.  I  find  Mr.  Justice  Brandeis  concurring:  "We  must 
rot  forget."  he  tells  ns  in  the  words  of  Marshall,  "that  it  is  a  Con- 
stitution we  are  expounding  »  •  •  this  Court  has  repeatedly 
sustained  the  exercise  of  power  by  Congress,  under  the  various 
claus'.-s  of  that  instrument,  over  objects  of  which  th.'  fathers 
co-ild  not  have  dreamed  *  •  '.  We  have  likewise  held  that 
general  limitations  on  the  power  of  government,  like  those  embod- 
ied in  the  due-process  clauses  of  the  fifth  and  fourteenth  amend- 
ments, do  not  forbid  the  United  States  or  the  Stares  from  meeting 
mcdern  conditions  by  regulations  which  'a  century  ago,  or  even 
a  half  a  century  ago,  probably  would  have  been  rejected  as  arbi- 
trary and  oppressive.'  •  •  •  Clauses  guaranteeing  to  the  indi- 
vidual protection  against  specific  abuses  of  power  must  have  a 
smular  capacity  of  adaptation  to  a  changing  world"  [Olmstcad  v. 
Uritrd  Statfs.  277  U.  S    438,  472    (1928)). 

I  note  with  .satisfaction  that  the  Holmes-Brandeis  tradition  has 
not  been  ended  on  the  Supreme  Court.     Indeed,  it  has  just  begun. 
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Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  on 
the  first  da.v  of  this  se.ssion.  it  is  my  earnest  conviction  that 
something  should  be  done  toward  the  repeal  of  the  18-month 
provision  contained  in  the  Rcli.f  Appropriation  Act  of  1939, 
which  was  passed  by  the  Congress. 


It  seems  to  me  that  .'^ince  we  have  experienced  a  sharp 
increa.'^e  in  the  cost  of  living,  an  adjustment  should  be  made 
also  in  the  "security  wape"  to  make  it  more  in  accord  with 
the  ri.'-ing  cost  of  livinc:. 

I  am,  therefore,  asking  permission  to  im  li;:lc  v.-i'li  my 
remarks  the  following  letter  to  the  Honorable  Edw.aud  T. 
T.wLOR.  chairman  of  the  Hou.^e  Cem:iiitte<^>  on  Approj^na- 
tions.  copy  vi  which  was  sent  to  all  members  of  that  com- 
mittee, a.sking  thfir  earnest  con.sideration  of  propo;;als 
which  seek  to  bring  about  adjustments  in  the  Relief  A.jpio- 
priation  Act  immediately  after  tho  passage  of  the  neuuality 
bill. 

OcTOEF.R  26.  1939. 
Hon.  Envv.^RD  T.  T.^ylor, 

Chainncni.   Committrc   on    Appropriatiov.t. 

Hause  of  Rcprcsentatiirs,  Washington.  D    C. 

My  De.^r  Mr  T.ayior  When  the  House  pa.-sed  the  Relief  Appro- 
priatun  .^ct  fur  19:^9  ia.--t  spring,  it  contained  one  provi.-ion  aitamst 
which  iliere  were  most  .serious  dbjettions.  This  was  the  provision 
requiring  that  anyone  who  had  been  employed  by  the  W.  P.  A. 
for  13  months  must  thereafter  be  summarily  dismi.s.sed  for  a 
period  of  ,30  days 

I  realize  that  there  wis  noMiiiiL'  in  t!ie  law  to  prevent  the 
reemployment  of  these  people  at  the  end  of  that  lime  As  a 
pri'.crical  matter,  however,  in  view  of  the  large  number  of  people 
certilicd  and  m  need  of  employment  in  certain  ar>'as.  the  30-diy 
lay-offs  have  actually  turned  out  to  be  permanent  dismi.-sals. 
Furthermore,  the  people  who  have  suffered  from  this  provision 
have,  I  am  certain,  not  been  pefiple  who  wre  unwiiling  to  try 
to  find  jobs  m  private  industry  or  so-called  "chi.selers"  Ratli.r, 
they  have  oeen  wnmen  employed  on  sewing  jirojects.  attenii)ting 
to  support  their  chikiren,  and  older  men  who  have  pa.sscd  the  ag' 
where  industry  will  offer  them  employment  For  these  two 
groups.  \V  P.  A  is  more  Important  perhaps  than  for  anv  other 
group  in  the  country. 

I  have  received  a  very  hircre  number  of  communications,  not 
only  from  my  own  district,  but  from  all  over  the  Nation,  pointing 
cut  tlie  d.tncultics  to  which  this  provision  has  led  and  expre.ssin^ 
the  earnest  hope  that  it  could  be  moditied  In  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, there  have  been  a  great  many  protests  from  sponsors  of 
projects  to  the  effect  that  person.s  in  very  great  need  cf  W  P.  A. 
emplovment.  who  wcie  competent  to  jjerform  the  wo; i:  of  given 
projects,  have  been  laid  off  and  other  iier.s.uis  ab-ulutely  uncpiali- 
Med  placed  :n  kt  y  po.Mtums  oui  of  neces.-^ity  due  to  tins  require- 
ment of  law  The  result  has  been  not  f.nlv'great  suffering  on  the 
part  of  individuals  and  their  families,  but  also  a  decided  reduction 
m   the  etiectiveness  of  the   W.  P.   A.   program   itself. 

I  believe  I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  introduced  bills  to 
change  this  provision.  I  believe  al-^o  that  a  very  large  number  of 
Members  of  Congress,  even  among  those  who  voted  in  favor  of  this 
provision  originally,  would  be  very  glad  if  it  culd  be  eliminated. 
I  can  .see  no  good  reason  why  action  should  not  be  taki  n  oii  this 
n.atter  at  cnce 

In  addition  to  this,  we  find  that  all  people  In  the  Nition  .''re 
up  against  the  problem  of  a  sharply  increased  co.'^t  of  living  The 
price  of  foodstuffs  in  particular  has  sharply  increa.-ied.  Since  the 
W  P.  A.  wage  is  supposed  to  be  a  "security  wage."  it  seems  to  me 
that  some  adjustment  of  this  wage  In  accVrdance  with  the  rising 
co.^t  of  living  would  be  entirely  necessary  and  proper  at  this  time. 

Of  cour.se.  we  all  hope  that  the  time  will  come  when  thr  funda- 
mental solunon  for  unemployment  will  be  worked  out  and  put  into 
effi-ct.  Until  that  time  coines,  however,  I  think  it  is  evidently  true 
that  the  strength  of  our  democracy  dopends  in  large  measure  upon 
the  provi.-ion  m  the  bet  and  mo.-t  eff^'ctive  wav  at  our  command 
for  keeping  people  who  v.-ould  otherwise  be  compelled  to  subsist 
upon  some  form  of  dole  bu-y  at  constructive  work 

I  am  writing  to  ask  mo.-t  earnestly   if  the  Appropriat  ons  Com- 
mitee  would  not  be  willing  to  consider  these  matters  immediately 
after   the  conclusion  of  the   vote  on   the   neutrality   mea.sure. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Jerry  Voorhis. 

Dies  Committee 
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Mr.  COFFEE  of  Washington.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend   my   remarks  in   the   Record,   I   include    licrein   an 


editorial  and  an  article  by  Jay  Franklin.  The  editorial 
is  from  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  October  26  1939 
and  the  Franklin  article  is  from  the  Washington  Evening 
Star.  I  commend  their  reading  to  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  to  the  readers  of  the  Record  as  indicative  of  common- 
sente  views  on  the  publication  of  a  mailing  list  of  a  left- 
winp  organization  and  the  consequent  harm  and  injustice 
visited  upon  innocent  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  by  the  same  logic  and  by 
analogy,  it  can  bo  charged  that  every  Member  of  Congress 
belongs  to  the  Silver  Sliirts  because  we  are  on  the  mailing 
hst  of  Mr.  Pilley's  magazine  Liberation,  published  at  Ashe- 
ville,  N.  C,  and  the  official  organ  of  his  pro-Nazi  and  Jew- 
baiting  organization.  We  are  likewise  all  affiliated  with 
Father  Coughlin  because  we  are  on  his  mailing  list,  and  there 
is  regularly  sent  to  us  issues  of  the  weekly  magazine  Social 
Justice  through  the  columns  of  which  one  may  be  regaled  by 
startling  and  mysterious  stories  about  Jew  mendacities,  inter- 
national bankers  contemplating  the  destruction  of  mankind 
in  their  own  interests,  "red"  Communists  with  and  without 
beards  and  with  and  without  bombs  in  either  hand,  lurking 
under  every  bed  or  office  desk. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  one  is  to  be  adjudged  guilty  of  com- 
plete subservience  to  and  membership  in  an  organization  by 
the  fact  that  his  name  has  been  placed  upon  the  mailing 
list  of  such  organization,  I  very  much  fear  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  are  lost  to  all  patriotism  and  hope  of 
^jlvation.  It  is  a  crisis  which  must  give  us  all  pause.  Let 
us  take  drastic  steps  now  to  anticipate  the  dread  future 
which  impends  with  all  of  these  "reds"  running  around  loose, 
all  plotting  dire  things  again.st  the  whites!  It  amazes  me 
that  the  membership  of  this  body  is  so  complacent  and  con- 
tains men  who  are  still  able  to  show  a  sense  of  humor  and 
crack  jokes  occasionally,  and  who  manage  somehow  to  heed 
Caesar's  plea  in  the  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar: 

Let  me  have  men  about  me  that  arc  fat; 
Sleek-headed  men,  and  such  as  sleep  o'  nights. 

So,  accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  these  two  edi- 
torials in  the  interests  of  general  enlightenment.  They 
are  fair  samples  of  many  others  which  might  be  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  an  indication  of  a  viewpoint 
entertamed  by  writers  throughout  this  country.  No  one  can 
accuse  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of  being  a  Communist- 
front  newspaper.  As  for  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  most  de- 
lighted that  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
charming  and  talented  wife  have  each  individually  expressed 
their  disagreement  with  the  publication  of  the  mailing  list 
of  tlie  Washington,  D.  C,  branch  of  the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy  in  no  imcertain  terms. 

The  articles  are  as  follows: 

I  Prom  the  Boston  Evening  Transcript  ] 
Suicidal  Policies 

The  Dies  committee  in  one  action  may  have  torn  down  much  cf 
the  respect  and  support  it  had  been  building  up  for  its  work  during 
its  .-econd  series  of  hearings.  When  it  published  the  names  cf  536 
Cr^ivernment  employee?  yesterday  on  the  grounds  that  they  were 
either  members  or  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  allegedly  Communist- 
dominated  American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  ii  has  un- 
questionably revived  most  of  the  charges  that  were  first  made 
against  It. 

During  the  first  year  of  its  hearings  this  committee  was  charged 
with  fomenting  "red"  scares,  with  striving  to  embarrass  the  Roose- 
velt administration,  and  particularly  with  endeavoring  to  smear  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  and  thu.s  to  fortify  a  resurgent  open- 
shop  drive.  When  the  committee  buckled  down  to  its  second  ses- 
sion it  seemed  that  it  would  give  the  lie  to  most  of  these  accusa- 
tions. Its  procedure  was  Improved;  it  had  added  a  liberal  member, 
it  balanced  its  investigations  better  as  between  Communist  and 
Fascist  groups,  and  it  had  abandoned  its  policy  of  providing  any- 
one with  names  to  call  with  a  national  rostrum. 

But  its  latest  action  must  make  its  recent  converts  draw  back. 
Mr.  Dies  has  admitted  that  all  members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy  are  not  Communist.  Yet  he  knows  that  the  odor  of 
radicalism  will  stick  to  those  whom  he  names.  Moreover,  he  has 
presumably  released  the  names  of  those  who  were  merely  on  the 
mailing  list  and  whose  contact  with  the  league  may  have  been 
merely  the  donation  of  funds  to  the  Spanish  Republic. 

Special  su.'^plcton  will  be  aroused,  in  view  of  earlier  charges 
against  the  Dies  committee,  by  the  inclusion  of  Edwin  S.  Smiths 
name  Mr.  Smith  Is  one  of  the  more  vi.e^orous  members  of  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board,  presidng  over  the  act  which 
Dies  has   been   accused   of   wanting   to   impair   and   weaken.     One 


must  wonder  what  good  reason  can  possibly  be  accomplished  by 
the  publication  of  these  names. 

The  -spontaneous  anger  of  Representative  Dempsey.  one  of  the 
committee's  own  members,  and  his  denuncia'aou  of  the  action  as 
a  cmear  campaign  furnithes  further  doubt  of  the  committee's 
wisc^om  in  this  instance. 

The  publication  of  these  names  followed  another  ra.^h  outburst 
from  the  Dies  committee,  this  time  exclusivelv  from  its  chairman 
Mr.  Dies.  Tlie  indictment  of  Earl  Browder,  American  Ccmmuiusi 
leader,  apparently  went   to  his  head,  for  he  piom.ptly  proclaimed 

tHtit '. 

"There  isn't  a  leader  of  any  of  these  organizations  (Fascist  or 
Communist)  who  hasn't  violated  some  penal  law."  He  said  there 
was  ample  evidence  to  prove  this. 

Well,  if  that  is  so.  there  seems  slight  need  for  continuing  the 
Dies  committee.  We  doubt,  however.  If  Mr.  Dies  wants  to  end  his 
work  now. 

V.ith  the  outbreak  of  the  European  war,  there  was  special  need 
to  walk  quietly  and  to  speak  calmlv.  It  is  easy  to  convert  the 
tense  and  hysterical  emotions  of  wartime  into  witch  hunts  and 
■red'  scares.  Tlie  "red"  hunt  conducted  by  A.  Mitchell  Palmer  at 
the  close  of  the  World  War  swept  this  Nation  with  such  winds  of  in- 
tolerance that  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  all  but  uprooted.  It  would 
be  easy,  with  rumors  of  espionage  and  sabotage  rife,  to  whip  up 
those  same  winds  today. 

All  in  all.  we  think  the  Dies  committee  has  some  fence  mending 
to  do  if  It  is  to  continue  Its  potentially  useful  work. 


[From  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  October  27,  1939] 

We,  the  People — Watch  Your  Step  Brotheb  Elk,  Yours  Mat  Be  a 

Communist  Group  Front 

(By  Jay  Franklin) 

After  consulting  the  precepts  of  the  political  bible  I  am  seri- 
ously considering  having  my  Phi  Beta  Kappa  kev  beaten  into  an 
ornamental  gold  toothpick  for  presentation  to  Representative 
Martin  L.  Dies,  of  Texas.  For  I  have  no  desire  to  find  myself  In 
jail  because  I  left  my  car  parked  eight  inches  from  the  curb 

Here's  how  it  works.  Mr.  Dies  has  just  made  public  a  long  list 
of  Government  employees  who  were  members  of  the  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy.  It  used  to  be  the  League  Against  War  and 
Fascism,  but  changed  its  name  when  it  seemed  likely  that  there 
might  be  a  war  against  fascism.  Now  it  seems  that  some  Ameri- 
can Com.munists  were  members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and 
Democracy,  so  Mr.  Dies  announces  that  it  is  a  Communist  "front" 
organization  and  singles  out  its  members  in  Government  service 
for  the  uneasy  honor  of  publication — as  though  a  desire  to  prevent 
war  and  preserve  democracy  were  an  "un-American  activity  "  And 
at  the  same  time  Mr.  Earl  Browder.  a  native-born  Kansas  boy 
who  ran  for  President  on  the  ticket  of  an  American  political  party 
in  36.  is  arrested  for  being  leader  of  the  Communist  Party  Sure 
the  charge  is  some  monkey  business  with  passports  but  everybody 
knows  that  he  was  arrested  because  he  was  a  Communist  leader 
Just  as  everybody  knows  that  Mr.  Fritz  Kuhn  was  arr«^sted  for 
being  the  leader  of  the  German-American  Bund  and  not  because 
Mr.  Thomas  E.  Dewey  [and  not  the  bund  members]  believed  that 
he  had  embezzled  the  bund's  funds. 

phi    beta    kappa SH-H 

So  I  am  worried  about  my  membership  in  Phi  Beta  Kappa  It 
Is  entirely  possible  that  I  have  been  misled  In  assuming  that  my 
possession  of  the  little  gold  key  is  the  reward  for  getting  a  flock 
of  "As"  at  Yale  twenty-odd  years  ago.  It  is  possible  that  the 
society's  proclaimed  belief— that  "love  of  wisdom  is  the  guiding 
power  of  life"— is  a  front  for  the  Bluminati,  the  Jacobins  the 
Know-Nothings,  or  the  Elders  of  Zion.  After  all,  the  letters 
"Phi  Beta  Kappa"  are  Greek  and  Greeks  are  foreigners  aren't 
they?  And  foreigners  are  aliens  and  aliens  are  suspects  and  sus- 
pects are  agitators  and  agitators  are  "reds"  and  "reds"  are 
Communists. 

For  that  matter,  how  can  I  feel  whether  some  of  these  desperate 
members  of  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  are  not  also 
members  of  Phi -Beta  Kappa?  They  might  be.  Wheels  within 
wheels,  and  the  red  star  of  Moscow  dangling  in  masquerade  on 
my  unsuspecting  abdomen  all  these  years.  Why  nof  If  there  are 
Communists  in  the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  that  make  the 
league  a  Communist  "front."  and  If  members  of  that  "fron»"  are 
also  members  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  that  makes  Phi  Beta  Kappa  an- 
other Communist  "front."  And  that  makes  me  a  Cornmunist 
Q.  E.  D. 

practically  in  JAn, 

So  I  am  worried.  For  if  I  am  a  Communist,  as  defined  by  Mr 
Martin  L.  Dies,  of  Texas,  in  his  efTorts  to  perpetuate  his  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities,  then  I  am  exposed  to  the 
rigors  of  the  law  which  punishes  gangsters  for  rum  running  by 
sending  them  to  prison  on  income-tax  charges;  that  punishes 
Kulin  for  leading  the  bund  by  charging  him  with  the  theft  of  his 
own  organization's  money;  that  lacks  the  courage  to  arrest  Earl 
Browder  for  being  a  Communist — which  is  entirely  legal — but  In- 
dicts him  because  cf  what  he  allegedly  did  with  his  passport  ap- 
plication. If  it  is  to  be  open  season  on  me.  I  am  vulnerable  on  a 
thousand  fronts.  Sometimes  I  cross  a  street  before  the  lights 
change.  Sometimes  I  park  overtime.  I  don't  alwavs  pay  my  bills 
on  time.  Perhaps  my  chimney  smoke.*;  perhaps  my  income-tax 
retur!!  was  not  precise  to  the  last  decimal  point.  Perhaps  I  have 
been  lacking  in  respect  for  some  of  our  elected  officials. 

The  rest  of  you  can  take  your  chances — Elks,  Red  Men.  C.  I.  C, 
Masons,  Knights  of  Columbus,  Ladies'  Aid  Society,  Father  Mathew 
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S'ciPty,  and  Epworth  League.  But  I'm  worrifd.  I  thii^.k  I  stood 
i.T'iir  a  Crrnmunist  in  the  New  Yurk  ^'.ibway  l:u-t  winter  iv.cl.  .-UiCe 
communism  is  the  scarlet  fever  of  cor.gressional  po!it:rs.  I  m;iy 
have  cuiuracted  the  "red"  rash  withuut  even  knowing  that  I  had 
ace. dentally  become  un-American. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 

HON.  WILL  M.  WHITTINGTON 

OF  MISSISSiriT 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thiirsdaij.  Noveytibcr  2.  1939 

Mr.  WHITTINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  satisfac- 
tory neutrality  legislation  is  based  on  international  law.  I 
have  thoufiht  about  neutrality  from  every  angle.  The  causes 
cf  all  wars  are  different.  The  nations  of  Europe  are  armed 
camps;  armaments  inevitably  make  for  war.  Every  country 
should  be  free  to  deal  with  the  crisis  resulting  from  each  war 
as  it  arises. 

My  whole  thought  with  respect  to  neutrality  is  to  promote 
the  interests  of  the  United  States  and  to  keep  the  Unittd 
States  out  of  war.  There  is  much  misunderstanding  in  the 
country  and  there  have  been  many  loose  and  unsound  state- 
ments m.ade  en  the  floors  of  Congress  respecting  neutrality. 
The  United  States  should  continue  its  policy  of  good  neighbor 
among  the  nations  cf  the  world.  We  accord  to  other  nations 
the  form  of  government  under  which  they  desire  to  live. 
At  the  same  time  we  as.:ert  our  right  to  maintain  the  form, 
cf  gGv:rnment  under  which  we  live.  Other  nations  are 
entitled  to  their  forms  of  government  and  to  fo.-tcr  then- 
political  ideals  and  ideologies  so  long  as  their  attitude  does 
not  undermine  American  ideals. 

We  stand  for  freedom  in  religion  and  in  government.  We 
believe  in  the  r.cht  to  worship  God  according  to  the  dictates 
of  our  own  conscience.  We  stand  for  freedom  cf  the  press. 
We  accord  to  other  nations  similar  rights,  but  we  oppose  all 
efforts  to  undermine  the  freedom  for  which  we  stand.  It  has 
been  a.^^erted  that  if  we  retain  the  existing  embargo.  England 
and  France  will  stop  the  war.  The  implication  is  that  Eng- 
land and  Franco  are  responsible  for  the  war.  Who  started 
this  war?  If  England  had  not  supported  Poland,  the  world 
would  have  had  no  respect  for  the  British  Empire.  Whatever 
may  be  the  idtologies  of  Great  Britain  and  Europe,  the  world 
knows  that  Neville  Chamberlain,  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain,  did  his  dead-level  best  to  prevent  war.  The  world 
knows  today  that  Hitler  started  the  war  and  that  only  Hitler 
can  stop  It. 

Again  there  has  been  loud  denunciation  of  com.munism, 
naz.-ism.  and  fascism.  These  ideologies  are  repugnant  to  me. 
I  cannot  under.stand  a  denunciation  in  one  breath  and  an 
advocacy  of  measurps  that  promote  these  policies  in  another. 
Existing  arms-embargo  legislation  discriminates  against  Great 
Britain  and  France  and  favors  Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia. 

DELUSION 

It  is  a  tragic  delusion  to  say  that  the  sale  and  transporta- 
tion of  munitions  involved  the  United  States  in  the  World 
War.  It  is  equally  tragic  to  say  that  the  repeal  of  the  em- 
bargo will  involve  the  United  States  in  the  present  war.  Only 
13  percent  of  our  total  war  exports  to  the  Allies  in  the  30 
months  imm.ediately  preceding  1917  were  of  munitions,  while 
87  percent  were  of  other  commodities.  Again,  the  one  thing 
that  got  us  in  the  World  War  was  the  destruction  of  Ameri- 
can lives  and  American  ships  by  German  submarines.  Not 
one  of  the  ships  sunk  by  the  German  submarines  carried 
munitions.  All  of  the  loose  and  extra\'agant  arguments  in 
behalf  of  retaining  tne  arms  embargo  to  keep  us  out  of  war 
are  based  upon  found::tions  that  are  false  and  upon  a  tragic 
delusion. 

In  the  light  of  the  World  War  it  is  clear  that  the  only  danger 
of  our  involvement  li':s  in  the  fact  that  our  ships  under  the 
existing  law  are  free  to  traverse  the  seas  with  cargo  for  bel- 


ligerents. Kt'cping  American  s'-.ip^  out  df  cnnibat  arras  is 
the  key  to  the  peace  of  the  Uni't'd  States.  It  is  tune  for  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  consider  the  que  t ion  from 
a  national  viewpoint.  As  indivulual.s  we  are  entiiicd  to  our 
sympathies  and  religious  views,  but  as  Repre-eniative.s  wp 
act  for  the  pet^pl?  of  I  he  United  Slates  in  passing  legisiation 
With  respect  to  our  relations  with  other  nati(Mi.-. 

CASH    .AND    CARRY 

All  conclude  that  our  neu'rahfy  legislation  !.l:ould  b- 
amended.  The  so-called  cash-and-cariy  provision  expired  by 
the  passing  cf  time  on  May  1,  VJSd. 

OBJECTIVFS 

The  Senate  bill  is  preferable  to  the  Hou-e  bil",  which  I 
sought  to  amend  and  which  I  supported.  The  pen^iing  legis- 
lation has  tv;n  aims:  The  repeal  of  the  present  Arm.~  Embargo 
Act  and  a  comprehensive  program  regulating  f)ur  I'ommercp. 
It  strengthens  the  cash-and-carry  provision  of  existing  law 
and  it  regulates  the  commerce  of  the  United  S'ates  with 
b.'lligerent  nations.     Tliese  are  the  two  cbj-H'tives. 

Under  exi.-t;ng  law  An-.erican  citizens  and  American  v  s'^els 
may  enter  war  zones  and  may  also  enter  the  poits  of  bel- 
ligerent niitions.  Under  tlv  Amis  Embargo  Act.  arm.s,  muni- 
tions, and  implements  cf  war  cannot  be  sold  to  b  liigeients, 
but  their  ingredients  and  constitut  nts  can  be  sold.  Cannons 
and  airplanes  cannot  be  sold,  but  scrap  Irrn.  gas,  oil.  corn, 
cotton,  and  wheat  can  be  sold,  and  under  existing,  law  they 
can  be  delivered  in  American  vessels. 

THE   ri'i'rosE 

Tlie  purpose  of  the  Senate  bill  is  to  strengths  existing 
neutrality  legislation  all  along  the  line.  It  provid-.^s  for  the 
passing  of  title  before  shipment  to  any  and  all  prooerty  that 
may  be  sold  to  belligerents.  T  thu^  eliminates  th.'  cau.se  of 
involvement  of  the  United  Stales  with  any  b-lligeront. 
American  ves:5els  are  prevented  from  cairying  on  any  kind 
o*"  trade  with  belligerents.  American  cit.zens  can  lot  travel 
on  any  ve-ssel  of  a  belligerent.  It  prohibits  the  aiming  (^f  any 
American  ve-s.'I  m  cmnbat  areas.  It  pr(<hibits  crecht  to  bel- 
ligerents. It' strengthens  existing  law  against  making  loans 
to  belligerent  natiens.  It  provid.'S  that  all  commodities  leav- 
ing the  United  States  shall  be  paid  for  before  they  leave 
the  port  and  that  they  shall  b;.>  carried  in  foreign  vessels. 

MUNITIO.N.S    SOLD     IN     PT.AVE    BLT     NOT     IN     W.AR 

Under  existing  law  arms,  munitions,  and  im.plements  of 
war  may  be  sold  in  peace  but  not  m  war.  Nations  may  buy 
to  prepare  for  war.  They  may  buy  for  ofTense  but  not  for 
defense. 

There  is  no  inhibition  against  the  .sale  of  gas,  oil,  and 
scrap  iron,  and  the  raw  materials  that  are  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  munitions.  Nations  th.at  are  pursuing  the 
path  of  peace  are  thus  discriminated  against  by  their  in- 
ability to  buy  munitions  when  they  are  attacked  and  war  is 
declared  against  them. 

INTFRN.ATIONAL     LAW 

Under  international  law  the  sale  of  arms,  munitions,  and 
imjplements  of  war  is  allowed.  A  mistake  was  made  by 
adopting  an  arms  embargo  in  the  years  1935,  1936,  and 
1937.  just  as  a  mis^ake  was  made  during  the  administration 
of  Thomas  Jefferson  in  adopting  an  embargo  on  commod- 
ities in  1807,  which  was  repealed  in  less  than  2  years.  In 
repealing  the  Aims  Embargo  Act  the  United  States  is  thus 
returning  to  the  policy  that  has  been  pursued  since  the  Re- 
public was  founded  except  for  a  period  of  the  past  4  years. 
All  concede  that  the  regulation  of  the  sale  and  transporta- 
tion is  for  the  Nation  to  deal  with  as  a  domestic  problem. 
The  pending  bill  places  safeguards  on  the  sale  and  transpor- 
tation of  arms  and  ammunition  as  well  as  commodities.  In 
fact,  to  keep  out  of  war  v.e  are  waiving  and  sacrificing  our 
rights  and  our  freedom  on  the  high  seas.  The  United  States 
is  within  its  rights  under  general  or  international  law  in 
.safeguarding  the  Nation  and  protecting  the  United  States 
from  becoming  involved  in  war. 

PEACEIX'I.    NATIONS 

The  smaller  and  peaceful  countries  of  the  world  have  de- 
pended upon  international  law  to  purchase  munitions  when 
war  is  forced  upon  ihem.     The  small  and  peaceful  countries 
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are  therefore  helpless  unless  they  can  enjoy  this  pri\-llege  I 
assert  the  United  States  cannot  remain  neutral  as  long  as 
the  arms  embargo  remains  on  the  statute  books. 

PARTIALITY 

i:  ha^  been  stated  by  the  advocates  of  the  Arms  Embargo 
A'-t  that  to  sell  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  to 
belligerents  is  to  encourage  mass  murder.  What  about  their 
sale  in  peacetime  to  be  stored  for  use  in  war?  Again,  raw 
inattrials  such  as  cotton  and  scrap  iron  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture bombs  that  will  be  used  to  destroy  innocent  popula- 
tions, and  they  can  be  sold  to  belligerents. 

UNNEUTRAL    ATTTTL'DE 

It  has  been  strenuously  as.'^rted  that  to  repeal  the  Arms 
Embargo  Act  would  aid  Great  Britain  and  France  and  dis- 
ciinunate  against  Germany. 

Gtrmany  found  fault  with  the  United  States  before  the 
War.  Germany  will  seize  on  any  pretext.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  please  Germany.  The  fact  is  that  the  existing  em- 
bargo contributes  to  the  plans  of  Germany  and  her  associ- 
ate^. The  purpose  of  the  repeal  is  not  so  much  to  aid  England 
and  France  as  it  is  not  to  give  aid  and  comfort  to  Germany. 
If  we  are  not  willing  to  aid  England  and  Prance  in  the  war] 
we  should  not  be  willing  to  aid  Germany.  Russia  is  not 
at  war.  Italy  is  not  at  war.  Yet,  under  the  existing  law, 
aims,  munitions,  and  implemenus  of  war  may  be  sold  to  Rus- 
sia and  Italy.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  inhibition  against 
the  sale  or  re.-^hipment  to  a  belligerent.  However,  there  is 
no  re.ison  why  Italy  cannot  use  the  arms  and  munitions  made 
in  the  United  States  and  sell  their  manufactures  in  Italy  to 
Germany.  There  is  no  reason  why  Russia  cannot  follow  the 
same  ix)licy.  Existing  embargo  operates  in  favor  of  Germany 
and  against  Gicat  Britain  and  France.  The  provisions 
against  export  and  reshipments  may  be  violated,  but  if  not 
violated  they  can  be  avoided. 

If  the  embargo  is  not  repealed.  England  and  France  have 
no  authority  to  obstruct  the  shipments  of  implements  of 
war  to  Italy  or  Russia.  The  arms  embargo  operates  in  favor 
of  the  nations  that  are  bent  on  war  and  against  the  nations 
tliat  have  stood  for  peace. 

Something  is  said  about  offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 
Tlie  United  States  manufactures  both.  One  will  kill  as 
quickly  as  the  other. 

CRmCISM    OF    ENGLAin)    AND    FRANCE 

It  does  no  good  to  criticize  the  Government  of  England 
and  Prance.  All  have  made  mistakes.  So  has  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States.  If  England  has  extended  Its 
empire,  the  United  SUtes  has  extended  its  domain.  The 
one  desire  of  the  people  of  the  United  States  is  peace  with  all 
nations. 

REPEAL    NOT   UNNrUTRAL 

Under  international  law.  in  her  own  interests,  the  United 
States  may  repeal  the  embargo.  Such  was  the  policy  during 
the  administration  of  Thomas  Jefferson.  Such  was  the  policy 
during  the  Ethiopian  and  Spanish  conflicts,  when  the  em- 
bargo was  enacted.  Moreover,  the  House  had  passed  a  par- 
tial repeal  of  the  embargo  before  the  present  European  war 
broke.  The  President  of  the  United  States  announced  that 
If  war  occurred  in  Europe,  the  Congress  would  be  convened 
in  extraordinary  session  to  amend  existing  neutrality  laws. 

Warring  nations  have  alwaj's  been  permitted  to  buy.  and 
neutral  nations  have  enjoyed  the  right  to  sell  munitions. 
Belligerents  have  the  right  of  blockade.  Neutral  nations  to- 
day, under  international  law,  can  sell  arms,  munitions,  and 
implements  of  war  with  the  sole  exception  of  the  United 
States.  But  it  is  said  that  some  nations  have  adopted  an 
embargo  on  arms.  These  nations  are  small  and  are  in  the 
war  area.  Ours  is  the  largest  and  greatest  nation  in  all  the 
world.  I  favor  the  policy  pursued  by  Washington,  Lincoln, 
and  Wilson. 

Again  it  is  said  that  if  we  repeal  the  Embargo  Act,  warring 
nations  will  sink  our  ships.  Denmark  is  a  neutral  country, 
but  only  recently  one  of  her  ships  carrying  a  cargo  of  butter 
was  sunk.  Sweden  is  a  neutral,  and  yet  but  a  short  time  ago 
a  Swedish  ship  carrying  wood  pulp  was  sunk.     The  arms 


embargo  does  not  offer  any  assurance  of  peace.    It  onlv  dis- 
criminates; it  makes  for  war. 

It  will  be  difficult  for  the  United  States  to  stay  out  of  the 
European  war.  We  tried  to  stay  out  of  the  Napoleonic  wars 
and  finally  we  fought  the  War  cf  1812.  We  tried  to  stay  out 
of  the  World  War,  and  finally  we  were  engaged  in  the 
greatest  of  all  wars.  The  United  States  should  remain 
neutral  in  deed  and  in  truth.  Congress  should  repeal  legis- 
lation that  is  in  favor  of  one  belligerent  and  discriminates 
against  the  other.  The  Embargo  Act  should,  therefore,  be 
repealed. 

We  do  not  plan  to  lend  money  to  England  or  France.  We 
do  not  plan  to  engage  our  country  in  war.  We  do  not  plan 
to  send  our  sons  across  the  sea  to  fight  another  war. 

LESSON 

We  have  learned  our  lesson.  Twenty-two  years  ago  we 
determined  to  make  a  European  war  our  own.  We  spent 
money  without  limit.  We  gave  the  flower  of  our  young 
manhood.  We  sent  battleships  to  Europe.  We  sent  volun- 
teers, and  that  not  being  enough,  we  conscripted  and  sent 
over  there  shipload  after  shipload  until  2.000.000  of  our 
men  stood  upon  French  soil.  We  spent  $40,000,000,000  or 
more,  and  when  we  asked  for  the  payment  of  our  war  debts 
when  Europe  was  beginning  to  prepare  for  the  present  war, 
we  were  called  Shylocks.  The  people  are  determined  to 
keep  out  of  European  wars  that  have  been  raging  intermit- 
tently for  a  thousand  years.  We  stand  for  America  first 
and  America  always. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  with  the  safeguard  em- 
bodied in  the  pending  Senate  bill  should  contribute  toward 
the  neutrality  of  this  country.  The  welfare  of  the  human 
race  demands  that  the  United  States  remain  at  peace.  We 
must  make  sacrifices  to  salvage  civilization  following  the 
Eturopean  war. 


British  Propaganda  in  the  United  States 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

OF  NORTH   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY   PORTER   SARGENT 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by  Porter 
Sargent  on  propaganda. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BsmsH  Propaganda  in  the  Unttetd  States— Thi  Effective  Machine 
That  Got  Us  Into  the  Last  Wab  Is  Being  Oiled  fob  Noiseless 
Action  Again 

(By  Porter  Sargent) 

England  In  the  last  war  was  able  to  marshal  the  nation-;  and  the 
resources  of  the  world  against  the  Germans.  No  such  widespread 
cooperation  can  be  crfunted  on  today.  The  aid  of  the  United  Suites 
then,  IS  even  more  vital.  Not  only  must  Germany  be  smashed  but 
the  traditional  enemy  Russia  and  the  menace  of  communism  must 
be  eliminated  if  British  Empire  and  trade  are  not  to  vanish. 

To  bring  us  into  the  last  war  Britain  put  her  best  brains  into  her 
propaganda  efforts.  Now  for  3  years  an  improved  technique  under 
skilled  and  trained  propagandists  has  been  working  on  us  The 
most  essential  feature  of  the  propaganda  is  to  keep  it  concealed  to 
deny  that  it  exists.  Such  denials  come  chiefly  from  the  mouths  of 
American  stooges  and  Anglophiles.  To  detect,  to  uncover  and  to 
attract  the  attention  of  Americans  to  this  subtle  under-cove'r  propa- 
ganda is  a  difUcuIt  and  ungrateful  task,  but  the  most  needed. 

The  clumsy  Germ.ans  make  no  bones  at  all  of  claimint^  the  un- 
prepossessing Goebbels  a  propaganda  genius— and  in  his  noisy 
broadcasts  it  is  perfectly  apparent  that  he  agrees  with  that  view 
As  25  years  ago.  ■w^th  the  coming  of  the  new  war  the  British  set  up 
a  "Ministry  of  Information,"  whose  improvised  propaganda  machin- 
ery under  Lord  Macmillan  clanks  so  noisily  it  has  become  a  matter 
of  ridicule.  But  behind  it  the  Foreign  Office  and  its  asso  lated 
Intelligence  services  with  subtle  political  sense  have  perfected  a 
miraculously  smooth  workinp  organi2ation  under  their  No  1 
propagandist,  Sir  Robert  Vansittart. 
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The  Briti.-h  Empire  was  the  concppti(-n  of  D:>rneli.  Flattenng 
Victoria  as  Empress  of  India,  he  managed  her  skill: \il!y.  But  En-::- 
land's  politician  statesmen  continued  to  deride  hi.s  imperialistic 
bombast.  It  wasn't  till  the  eighties  that  the  ETiglish  were  really  .sold 
on  the  empire  idea.  Kipling  was  one  of  the  m.ast  successful  in 
buikhnE;  up  the  idea  that  the  i-landers  carried  the  •'white  man's 
burden."  The  vilified  and  "tiithy  Boers"  c;ave  them  pause.  But 
until  long  after  ■Victoria's  Jubilee  the  Empire  rode  high,  un- 
challenged, with  a  world-be-damned  attitude,  its  only  fear  the 
Ru.ssian  "bear  that  walked  like  a  man." 

Nut  until  Germany  grew  m  strength  so  as  to  threaten  British 
trade  and  necessitate  her  being  set  back,  did  it  b-'come  necessary 
to  establish  pr^-paganda  agencies.  Clum-ily  orir'inized  at  first  dur- 
ing the  war,  bft(Te  the  end  they  h.ul  devh.ped  a  far-reaching 
organization  and  a  technique  that  changed  the  views  and  opinions 
of  all  the  peoples  it  reached.  Stich  mea-ures  as  had  been  taki  n 
before  the  w.ir  to  educate  the  British  people,  the  people  of  the 
colonies,  or  the  foreign  neutrals,  were  still  tru''hful.  Nicolson  in 
his  Diplomacy  tells  us  it  wasn't  till  the  war  v  as  on  tliat  it 
became  neces.--aiy  to  tell  lies.  And  today  the  one  lie  most  success- 
fully put  firth  by  the  propajandiPts  in  Eni^land  and  Amcr.t  a  has 
been  that  there  i.s  no  British  propaganda  organization. 

The  key  men  of  England  who,  behind  the  scenes,  are  n^w  play- 
ing an  important  part  in  Britain's  imperialistic  adventvires  are  re- 
ferred to  m  Er.gland  as  "Lord  Milner's  Kindergarten," 

•'Milner's  y  .aing  m-^n,"  the  builders  of  empire,  most  cf  th'  m 
Oxonians,  were  brought  together  and  trained  by  Lord  Mtlner,  who 
was  BritLsh  High  Commissioner  in  South  Africa  after  the  Boer  War. 

The  core  cf  the  group  was  Fellows  of  All  Souls,  a  nonteaching 
college,  practically  an  exclusive  im.perialistic  club  of  aristocrats. 
There  were  Geoffrey  Daw.son.  then  known  as  Robinson,  now  editor 
of  the  London  Times,  who  was  for  a  time  one  of  Lt  rd  Milner's  pri- 
vate secretaries;  and  Robert  Brand,  wh.o  with  Philip  K<-rr  (Uuw  Loid 
Lothi-.in)  reorganized  the  South  African  railways,  but  later  went 
Into  the  "C:tv"  aiid  became  a  banker. 

Lionel  Curtis  was  regarded  as  the  intellectual  I'^nder  of  this 
group.  He  acted  as  town  clerk  of  Johannesburg,  and  later  w..s 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Royal  Institute  of  International  Affairs 
at  Chatham  H.  use.  of  which  he  was  honorary  secretary  from  its 
Inception  in  IDJl  until  1929,  and  in  vvhi'-h  he  is  still  active. 
Chairman  of  its  council  is  Lord  Astor  of  Cliveden. 

Clo.sely  n'^-ociated  with  Cecil  Rhodes  in  the  building  of  his  South 
African  empire.  Lord  Milner.  founder  in  1902  of  the  "kinderKarten," 
acted  as  tlie  G'-v-'riiment  representative  for  Rhodes.  Lord  In'hl;i'i 
has  been  secre'ary  cf  the  Rhodes  Trust  ''ince  1925  It  is  uaturiil 
then  that  Rhodes  scholarships  would  eventually  effect  the  uniJii 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nations  and  bring  the  errizig  colonies  back 
under  the  crown, 

LOTHI.\N,    BRITISH    ,^MB.ASS.\Dna 

"As  Amba-saclor.  it  will  be  Lord  Lothian's  duty  to  win  new 
frier.ds  for  Great  Britain  in  the  United  States,  and  to  do  all  that 
he  legitimatelv  can.  under  accepted  diplomatic  proprieties,  to  swirig 
American  public  o'pinion  to  Britain's  cause,"  the  Boston  Transcript 
recognizes  m  an  editorial.  September  9,  1939  "There  will  be  ever- 
increasin.g  pressure,  as  in  1914,  to  bring  the  United  States  into 
the  European  confhct  •  •  •.  Tlie  pressure  will  come  from 
wlthm  and  without — from  Americans  who  believe  that  the  United 
Stales  should  again  ;end  an  army  overseas  "to  make  the  world 
eafe  for  democracy.'  and  from  propaganda  agents  of  the  British 
and  French  Governments." 

As  early  as  May  7,  1939,  before  the  date  of  Lothian's  arrival  was 
announced.  Henrv  Ehrlich.  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
Boston  Herald,  anticip.ited:  "He  is  coming  here  to  identify  Ameri- 
can Interest  with  the  British,  and  there  has  been  no  secret  about  it." 

Lothian  comes  to  mop  up  after  royalty  and  to  ingratiate  him- 
self. "On  the  mside."  Paul  Mallcn  tells  us,  "they  say  the  new 
British  Amba.ssador,  Lord  Lothian,  was  instructed  only  by  his  Gov- 
ernmt  nt  to  'do  anything  the  Americans  like.'  " 

After  his  immediate  I'^-hour  conference  with  Roo.sevelt.  the 
President's  policy  became  more  ingratiating.  For  England's  No,  2 
propagandist  is  a  man  of  great  adaptability,  with  "an  unexcelled 
record  of  enthusiastic  bandwagon-jumpmg."  as  Time,  September 
11.  1939,  puts  it.  Sharer  cf  Tory  hatred  of  the  Russian  "reds.  "  he 
recognized  after  his  trip  to  Russia  that  "tlie  existence  of  the 
Russian  experiment  has  raised  an  issue  which  more  and  more 
will  have  to  be  faced  by  western  civilization  ♦  •  •  the  divine 
riglit  of  property  "  After  visting  Hitler  in  1935  he  reported,  "I 
belie'. e  he  is  sincere,"  and  in  1938  addrcssuig  the  Royal  Institute 
during  the  Austrian  crisis  explained  that  ^Hitler  "has  at  last 
rrah/ed  the  dream  of  the  German  people  •  •  ♦  to  be  a  united 
P"''  r-«'  •  •  •  Up  to  the  prcsen'.  Hitler's  objective  has  been 
just  I  liable" 

The  Chamberlain  nppeastmcnt  policy,  Will.=^on  Woodside  wrote 
in  Harpers,  December  1938,  "is  perceptibly  shaping  itself  in  ac- 
cordance with  ideas  enunciated  by  Lotliian  •  *  »  ^vho.  As 
Lloyd  George's  private  secretary  and  alter  ego.  carried  the  F\ircign 
OlTic.'  round  in  his  attache  ca.se  for  2  or  3  years  after  the  war  " 

Lothian  visited  Germany  Immediately  after  Hitler's  accession  to 
power  and  is  said  to  have  played  an  important  part  in  arranging 
the  British  ic-an  to  Hitler,  cf  1:750.000  in  the  spring  of  1934.  °  He 
played  his  part  in  getting  the  Tories  to  accept  Hitler  as  tlieir  best 
defense  against  the  "reds,"  In  an  addie.-s  before  the  Boston  Cham- 
ber cf  Commerce  he  once  remarked,  "No  country  can  exiot  half- 
capi'alist   and   half-Ccmniunist.     It   is  one  or  the   other." 

In  the  series  of  articles  he  wrote  for  the  London  Observer,  Lothian 
warned  that.  "If  American  sentiment  became  persuaded  that  the 
United    States   wab    being    maneuvered   into    commitment    to    war 


by  foreign  li.tnuue  or  for  reasons  <if  politics  or  finance.  It  might 
eqtially  swing  back  violently  to  the  ultra-isolationism  of  the  Ludlow 
amendm.  nt.  requiring  a  referendum  before  the  United  Slates 
entered  a  war." 

He  shows  an  Intimate  understanding  of  the  American  attitude 
and  re-,eals  a  clear  conception  of  what  must  be  done  to  bend  it  to 
British  ends. 

After  IG  trips  to  this  country  Lothian  found  ovrwhelmir.g  senM- 
ment  that  France  and  Britain  should  be  asa.sted  "to  buv'^in  the 
United  States  all  the  armamints  they  need"  As  for  the  President, 
"there  is  no  d.mbt  whatever  where  his  own  sympathies  lie  •  •  •" 
that  It  is  morally  impossible  for  the  United  States  to  Ignore  the 
issue  which  is  arising  "  He  found  even  Hoov.r,  who  opposes  war 
admitting  that  7  out  of  10  Amerlc.m^  w.ukl  say  that  if  there 
is  a  world  war,  there  is  no  possible  means  whereby  the  United 
S'ates  could  keep  out.  This  is  told  with  all  complacency,  as 
evidence    of    the    effectiveness   of    British    prop.ig.mda. 

It  is  not  merely  that  EnglaiKl  Expects^  but  that  It  subtly  and 
effectively  aids — Every  American  to  Do  His  Duty  Qinncy  Howe  In 
his   recent    book    by    that    title,    explains   just    Imw    the    agencies  of 


Fuicign  Policy  Association,  on  the  board  of  whose  quaiterly  crgan 
ForcL^n  AlTairs.  sit  many  members  of  the  uni.in.  H.iwe  follows 
the  "British  network"  Into  the  House  of  Morgan,  which  "found 
it  impossible  to  be  neutral;"  into  the  Du  Pont  empire,  associated 
with  Lord  McGowans  I.  C  I  .  and  inio  Pan  American  Airwavs 
Through  common  directors  he  see.-  .  ur  radio  featuring,  as  indeed 
it  is  now  doing.  pro-Bntish  broadca.rers  PuhlisiuTs  and  news- 
papers from  the  Anglophile  New  York  Times  down  begin  to  fall  in 
line  behind  the  pronouncement  cf  Ku  hard  H  Waldo  head  of  the 
McClure  N.wspaper  Syndicate,  who  with  dehghtlul  frankness  ad- 
mitted that  "Perhaps  the  American  Revolution  and  the  W.ir  be- 
tween th-'  States  were  merely  growing  pains  •  •  •  xhe 
whites  must  stand  together.  *  •  •  Only  -lie  \"gi.-..Si.s  n 
people  can  provide  the  leadership,  and  only  the  Biiti  h  have  the 
knowledge   to  make  that   leadership   eflective." 

The  parade  these  past  3  years  of  the  wooden  soldiers  of  the 
British  army  of  propaganda  through  American  drawing  rooms 
clubs,  newspaper  olTices.  over  speakers'  platforms  to  the  State 
Department  and  the  White  Hou.se.  mav  have  been  wholly  fortuitous 
But  to  one  who  has  closely  watched  the  sequence,  it  would  seem 
that  some  central  intelligence  m.ust  be  at  work.  Pro-British  speak- 
ers have  been  available  without  fee  for  every  occasion  British 
authors,  statesmen,  and  Anglophiles  have  been  afforded  op;x)rtunity 
to  visit  this  country  to  address  academic  and  cnie  b.>dies  We 
know  from  R.  H  Bruce  Lockhart  (Guns  and  Butttr)  that  Mich 
programs  were  planned   for  the  Balkans  bv  Sir  Rob-Tt    Vanslttart 

If  Vansittart  did  not  play  hiS  pan  in  this  wave  of  advances  upon 
us,  then  he  certainly  failed  to  do  what  was  expected  of  him  He 
had  been  detached  from  ether  duties  in  order  that  he  might 
coordinate  all  agencies  and  efforts  and  means  of  enlisting  America 
in  the  next  war.  And  he  had  been  sedulously  scrceried  from 
public  view  that  he  might  work  unh,unp<'red  by  putjl.'  ;tv 

It  seemed  innocent  enough  when  John  Buchan.  Lord  Tv.ei  d'-iini.r 
was  planted  in  Canada  as  Governor  General.  Buchan  "kmder- 
gartner,"  i  fficial  chronicler  of  the  war.  apologi.st  for  the  Gevernmcnt 
and  the  Empire,  was  direcor  of  mform.ation  under  the  Prime  Min- 
L=tcr.  1917  18.  Skilled,  t.ictful,  propagandist,  he  knov^s  h:s  iob. 
But  did  Roosevelt  know  what  his  job  was.  when  they  exclian's"  d 
visits  and  Roosevelt  pledged  allegiance  and  the  blood  and  tr.a.s'ure 
of  America  to  defend  the  Deinmion'.'  Th.it  was  a  safe  and  harm- 
less boast.     But  It   opened   the  way  to  more  dangerous  ventures. 

Lothian  was  not  here  alone  last  fall,  Lionel  Curtis  was  here. 
Even  Vansittart  wa.«!  here.  Probably  they  met  to  compare  notes 
and  make  further  plans  since  carried  out.  Runciman.  before  he 
was  sent  to  Czechoslovakia  to  prepare  for  Hitler,  was  sent  to  Wa.sh- 
inerton  to  prepare  r.uv  administratien  for  what   was  to  tome  to  us. 

Eiv.tlish  newspaper  correspondents  planted  in  V.'a.^-hinMton  or 
metrt-politan  centers,  lilic  Sir  Willmott  Lewis  of  the  London  Times, 
or  casual  visitors  like  Sir  Arthur  Willert.  lonner  chief  pre.ss  olAcer 
of  the  British  Foreign  Office  and  former  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times,  have  skillfully  presented  views  in  their  addresses  rr 
writings  which  have  had  their  influence  on  public  opinion. 

THEN  c.^^:E  roy.\ltt 

The  more  tactful  anproach  of  these  nien.  skilled  operators,  has 
taken  the  place  of  the  brusque  bumptiousness  of  the  majors  and 
colonels  who  used  to  pop  up  m  town  halls  and  forums  with  thi'ir 
obviously  pro-British  sentimen's  All  these  prepared  the  ground 
for  royalty's  advance  agent.  Anthony  Eden,  the  white  knltzht.  who 
took  innumerable  pawns  m  the  business  world  and  the  adminis- 
tration, opening  the  way  for  the  Queen,  who  saved  the  Kiii^  irom 
being  checkmated.  Of  course  our  gullible  Naiioiial  Assoi-iation  of 
Manufacturers  was  led  to  invite  and  pay  Eden,  and  the  King  and 
Queen  condescended  to  make  this  side  trip  after  their  arduous 
conquest  of  Canada.  England  has  always  madf  us  :  cramble  lor 
the  opportunity  to  .sacriliee  ourselves  a.nd  pay  well  for  it. 

Mtantime.  Americans  in  England  wtre  being  "g.ven  the  works." 
and  Kennedy,  our  Ambassador,  had  come  to  heel  of  British  tory 
influence  and  from  half  a  dozen  British  and  Scottish  universiiies 
received  honorary  degrees.  All  this  was  on  the  higliest  social  plane. 
C  S.  Kent,  business  manager  of  the  Lc.ndon  Times,  when  he  came 
for  strictly  business  during  February  and  March  1939,  announced 
that  his  visiLs  to  the  chief  new-:p;iper  offices  were  merely  social. 
Immediately   following   the   headlines   and   lead   paragraphs   in   our 
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leariir.g  Anglophile  ncwsp.-.pir.v  bec-mc  more  sironcly  pro-Br.ti£h 
I:,  the  next  few  uecks  m/.lions  uf  Americans  became' convinced  that 
war  was  inevitable,  that  we  shc^-Ia  have  to  go  in.  That  was  the 
purpose 

With  the  approach  of  war  itf-elf  the  rcallv  hcavv  pr:.pacancia 
t.-1-iks  began  to  rumb'.e  But  cvietlv.  almost  u::nc.t:^e-'  "  Lo'd 
Be^vcrbiock  Max  A.kfu.  formerly  of  Neva  Scctia.  arnveci  Stp'f mber 
20  en  "perscn^l  bus-incij!-  and  soon  the  result  cf  his  -perscnal'' 
tnauei.cc  W.I.-  appareiit  .n  cut  da/.y  press,  in  new  Grgan.z£.ti.-,ns 

Those  dirertir^  the  cr:mpa.c:.  proved  aj::.in  that" Lord  NorthcL^e 
vrL&  right  When  in  1917  N^ithchffe  v.s.ved  Americroi  newspaper 
publishers  to  intensify  S.r  G.lbtrt  P.^rker's  propaganda  he  renarked 
"ThfT  dress  alike,  they  talk  alkc.  they  think  alike  *  •  '"-Wliat 
sheep!"  Ana  he  may  well  have  adJcd.  I;  t  an  ea.sy  Ut  we  have 
here."    It  was  in  1917 — wUl  it  be  :n  l&sg*" 


America's  Parlor  Pinks  Are  Indigmant 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  J.  PARNELL  THOMAS 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

Thursday.  Sovembcr  2.  1939 


EDITORL^L   FKOM   THE   BETtGEN   ETENTNG    RECOPJD    HACKEN- 

SACK    N    J 


adcpted  citizens  knew  all  that  hut  our  nitive-bcrn  parl.ir  "pinks" 
h.'vf  not  ret  h.^a  Fuch  revealing  cor.tcrt.?  with  the  lapo'ogics  of 
their  preceptorial  dreams  If  they  were  compelled  io  fncnd  3 
mcr.ths  .i;  those  lands  cf  totalitanan  slaverr  they  would  Jump  the 
trst  ship  back  and  k-ss  the  soil  ol  the  fret  United  States  when 
they  arr.ved. 

Yes.  they  would  then  see  the  vast  gulf  that  separst^'s  totaV-'anan 
emJavcment  and  de,me>cratu-  Iroedom.  In  the  one  oppeisition 
mcuths  are  closed  with  regimentoo  puns  and  buiiets;  m  the  ether 
cpp-.siti_n  eyes  are  opened  with  untrammelec  logic  and  reason. 
If  that  ed.torial  conclusion  n-.av  seem  toe  harsh  and  tersf  it 
m.icht  be  well  to  remember  that  "d'ctatorial  death  is  even  harsher 
and  terser  A  trip  tc  Russia  or  Germany  should  convince  the  most 
J   rabid  An^vnean  "pink"  or  Nazi  of  the  logic  of  ih&t  conclusion. 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  New  Jrrsoy.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  rr.y  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  follcw- 
mg  eciiorial  appt  arme  in  the  Btrgcn  Evening  Record,  Hack- 
ensack.  N.  J.,  on  Oc'.ober  30; 

IPrcm  the  Bergen  E^-ening  Record.  Hackensack.  N    J  ] 

AMER:C.\  S    'P.'.RIOR    FUiUJS'     ARE    INDICN.^NT 

congressman  Maktin  Dies  ha.«  incurred  the  ancer  of  many  groups 
by  his  sensational  cisclo-ure-  of  the  ramified  organizations  which 
are  aecus' d  cf  wcrkii.j  .secretly  to  overthrow  a  form  of  gcvernmeni 
founded  en  the  so-called  capltAllsnc  system  In  this  priceless  land 
whuli  gives  them  free  education,  speech,  press,  assembly,  and 
cppcrtunliy.  It  gl^'es  them  aL-o  the  right  to  publicly  purge  their 
p-.litical  opponents  with  ballets  in  the  time-tested  Ainerican  way. 
Ji-t  nrw  his  bitterest  critics  are  certain  leaders  of  the  euphonious 
American  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  which  succeeded  the  i 
late  lamented  League  Against  War  and  Fascism.  ! 

Whetbfr   the  new  organization   is  honeycombed   with   subversive 
communism  camouflaged  by  a  front  of  "parlor  pinks"  and  collegiate 
Intolliecntsia.   we   do   net   cf   our   own   knowledge   know,    but   Dies 
and  his  committee  seem  to  have  gotten  painfully  under  their  collec- 
tive skms      They  pretest   vociferously  the  publication  of  a  partial    i 
membership    list,   and    challenge   Das   to   waive    his   congressional    | 
immunity  to  let   them  sue  him  for  hbel.     We   think   they  pretest    i 
too   much — that    ts.   unle.«is   the   company   in  which   the   collegiate 
"pinks"  now  find  themselves  is   too  crim.ion  a   blot  on  their  llly- 
v..r.e  escutcheons. 

But  why  blame  Dies''  He  didn't  Inveigle  these  members  of  the 
lr.:enic»»nt?!a  into  jcining  an  organiEation  which  witness  after 
witne.s  has  sworn  Is  merely  a  front  for  working  Communists  who 
take  their  orders  dirc^rt  from  Moscow,  and.  if  tiiose  witnesses  lied, 
why  all  th"  bitter  denunciation  of  Dies  for  publishing  the  roster 
of  what  purports  to  be  an  American  patriotic  orgnnlzatlon?  Surely. 
if  the  American  Leagtie  for  Peace  and  Democracy  is  like  Caesar's 
wife  irr  members  cusiht  to  b«"  proud  to  stand  up  and  be  identified 
by  their  American  friends  and  neighbors. 

But  the  Fusplclcn  grows  that  thousand.-  of  Americans  of  re- 
spectability and  liberal  tendencies  have  lent  their  names  to  organ-  ; 
ired  euphem.isms  which  cannot  stand  the  careful  scrutiny  of  their  ' 
nci.ghbcr^.  Their  errors  have  been  mostly  in  their  om.isslcn  to 
properly  Irvestigate  rather  than  in  their  ccmmisslon  to  secretly 
effectuate  the  hidden  purposes  cf  the  nati-nal  organizers  of  such 
P'rudo-patrlct.c  organizations.  Most  of  them  never  inquired 
flbcut  the  antecedents  cf  those  organizers,  how  they  lived,  or  who 
paid  them  for  their  work.  American  Joiners  seldom  do.  Too  many 
cf  them  Lsten  to  a  plausible  story  of  a  short  cut  to  an  ephemeral 
human  goal:  they  Join,  repeat  a  ritual,  wave  a  figurative  flag,  and 
later  often  hold  the  bag. 

Tlie'.r  legal  right  to  do  all  this  cannot  be  Infringed,  and  that's 
the  main  reason  why  the  land  of  the  free  Is  such  a  fertile  field  ; 
for  th°  Nazis.  Communist-,  or  what  have  you.  All  cf  th.em. —  j 
gooeesteppers.  amateur  "pinks."  ard  professlonad  "reds"  alike — can  i 
thank  their  stars  that  tolerant  America  Is  a  government  of  law. 
Kfjt  cf  men.  Were  It  otherwise,  a  figurative  Mr.  Dies  instead  of  j 
giving  thtin  a  blast  of  publicity  in  a  Iree  presi  might  give  them  a  | 
blast  of  gunfire  in  a  dark  cellor. 

Admittedly  our  American  electl^-e,  legislative,  and  Juridical  way 
to  human  r.gh.ts  and  prc^gress  is  tedious  and  slow,  but  it  is 
Infiniuely  cheaper  and  healthier  for  the  ruled  and  the  rulers  alike. 
Ballots  are  much  safer  and  more  humane  than  bullets  In  the  land 
where  speech  is  free  but  where  talk  is  cften  too  cheap  Where 
the  Russian  Teds"  and  the  Gem.an  Nazis  come  from,  the  price  of  : 
oppooilicn  talk,  is  death  or  at  least  the  concentration  camp.     These 


Neutrality 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTTATrVES 

Thur^-day.  November  2.  1939 

Mr.  DINGELl,.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  discussing  the  question  of 
American  Neutrality  and  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  we  are 
alJ  united  on  one  and  the  most  important  thing,  and  that  is. 
a  sincere  and  steadfast  desire  to  keep  America  out  of  war.' 
On  that  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  m  this  House, 
no  partisanship,  no  compromise. 

As  lo  the  means  and  the  methods  of  preserving  our  neu- 
trality and  keeping  out  of  the  European  war  there  are  varying 
shades  of  opinion  among  tlie  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Certainly  it  will  be  admitted  that  neither  party  as 
represented  in  this  body  has  a  comer  on  patriotism  and  the 
love  of  peace.  Democrats  and  Republicans  will  resist  every 
efTort  to  inveigle  America  into  the  war  whiclx  however  much 
we  may  be  inclined  one  way  or  another  toward  the  belliger- 
ents, is  admittedly  a  foreign  affair  and  one  to  be  settled  by 
themselves. 

I  am  interested  however  in  preserving  the  traditional  and 
fundamental  rights  of  America  and  her  citizens.  Under  no 
circumstances  will  I  yield  to  threats  or  pressure  from  either 
the  Nazi -Communist  side  or,  for  that  matter,  the  side  of  the 
democracies. 

It  is  now  and  always  has  been  the  privilege  of  America  to 
control  her  internal  policy.  We  always  enjoyed  the  privilege 
to  manufacture  and  sell  any  and  all  products  whether  of  the 
mine.  mill,  or  factory.  Foodstuffs  and  manufactured  goods 
under  our  policy  could  be  and  were  sold  or  refused  to  nations 
without  regard  to  their  reactions.  That  is  our  privilege,  our 
sacred  God-given  right. 

We  chose  as  a  nation  to  employ  the  embargo  on  more 
than  one  occasion  against  various  nations  and  we  have  that 
same  unabridged  right  at  the  present  time.  Whether  we 
want  to  use  it  or  not  is,  of  course,  a  debatable  question. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  our  collective  action  here  in  the 
Congress  it  will  be  the  will  of  the  ma.iority.  the  will  of  the 
great  bulk  of  our  American  citizens. 

As  I  appraise  the  feelings  of  our  people,  and  particularly 
these  in  rp.y  district,  the  attitude  is  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of 
the  cash-and-cuTy  provision  of  the  bill  under  consideration. 
Certainly  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  intended  restriction  to 
be  imposed  upon  our  shipping  and  travel  in  the  designated 
danger  zones,  and  I  am  confident  that  the  question  of  lifting 
the  embargo  is  equally  supported  by  the  vast  majority  of  our 
people. 

There  will  be  a  sharp  reaction  among  the  belligerents  and 
we  will  be  applauded  and  condemned  by  one  side  or  other. 
depending  upon  whether  we  change  the  present  law  or  permit 
it  to  remain  unchanged.  If  the  embargo  is  lifted  the  Commu- 
Nazi  alliance  will  charge  violation  of  neutrality  and  will  gnash 
their  teeth  .".nd  threaten  dire  consequences:  if  we  fail  to  do  so 
the  democracies  will  complain  bitterly  and  may  go  equally  as 
far  in  their  expressions  of  disappointment. 

Doubtlessly  our  votes  are  important  and  might  have  a  bear- 
ing ou  Lhe  outcome  of  the  European  war.    In  fact.  I  believe 
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that  the  lifting:  of  the  embargo,  restricting  our  shipping  and 
our  travelers,  along  with  the  cash-and-carry  provision,  will 
b?  the  prime  factors  in  keeping  America  out  of  war.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  my  vote  will,  purely  as  an  incidental  mattiT. 
help  to  strangle  and  strike  down  the  international  thU'^s  and 
rapi.sc>.  who.  ur.dcr  the  bannens  of  the  Comm.unists  and  Nazis, 
en.slavid  millions  of  their  own  people,  .subjugated  and  de- 
stroyed Au.stna.  Czpchcsiovak:a.  and  martyred  Pcland.  im- 
peded a  reign  of  terror,  persecution,  and  Gudles5n-:ss  upon 
Catholics.  Protestants,  and  Jews,  supprcsed  trade-unionism. 
Ma.'^nry.  and  pfr>ona'i  liberties.  b.'Utally  murdt-rtd  pru.sts. 
ministers,  rabbn.  n.onki.  and  nuns,  then  I  wtmt  to  say  that 
my  vote  will  be  dmbly  valuable  and  truly  American.  I  have 
always  been  tnu'^ht  by  my  church  and  by  the  example  of  our 
great  Am-  rican  foiefathers  that  all  mankind  has  the  right  to 
enjoy  these  God-g:ven  privileges  which  we  Americans  enj'^y. 

I  will  not  be  charged  as  having  contributed  to  the  perma- 
nent establishment  of  fiendi.-h  militansni  by  my  vote  or  as 
having  aided  and  abetted  the  forces  of  antichrist  which  are 
rampant  and  threaten  the  security  of  the  gieat  and  peiciiul 
Scandinavian  nations  of  Sweden.  Norway.  Denmark,  and 
heroic  and  progressive  Finland.  I  will  not  be  called  upon  to 
strike  my  breast  and  sorrowfully  acknowledae  my  guiU  'hnulri 
Beliiium,  Holland,  or  Switzerland,  singly  or  together,  be 
victimized  by  the  war-crazed  Nazis. 

The  fangs  of  the  Commu-Nazis  have  b'en  bared  to  the 
vi.sion  of  the  struggling  Balkan  nations,  and  m  the  path  of 
this  peaceful  group  hes  as  a  prospective  victim  a  great  and 
eultur'd.  peace-loving  people  within  the  boundaries  of  Hun- 
gary. The  safety  and  happiness  of  these  people  is  admittedly 
not  our  problem  or  responsibility,  but  our  votes  may  be,  as 
an  incidental,  their  salvation.  The  mam  purpose  of  mv  vote 
is  to  preserve  trad.tional  American  rights  and  to  keep  America 
out  of  war. 

I  w.ll  not  be  charged  with  open,  or  even  tacit,  alinement 
with  Ccmmu-Nazis.  the  murder  of  Dolfuss,  the  torture  of 
Schuschnigg,  the  destruction  of  peaceful  .sovereign  states,  or 
the  murder  of  countless  thousands  of  peaceful  citizens  and 
their  sp. ritual  shepherds. 

In  closing  let  me  express  my  ..cmplete  approval  of  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  'Mr.  MeCoRM.ACKl.  and  let  me  add  that  the 
slippery,  slimy  Communists  are  acting,  as  expected,  in  a 
treacherous,  underhanded  manner.  While  reaping  the  bene- 
fits of  a  neutral,  their  actions  are  clearly  those  of  a  belligerent 
and  unfriendly  to  the  United  States. 

In  the  instance  of  the  City  of  Fli7it.  Communist  Russia  is 
acting  as  a  fence  for  the  disposition  of  the  swag  and  booty 
of  her  criminal  ally.  An  international  pickpocket  would  be 
classed  on  a  higher  plane  because  of  the  sporting  chance  of 
apprehension  and  penalty  which  would  follow  detection. 
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STATEMENT  BY  HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER.  OF  NEV/  YORK 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
rem.arks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  release  I 
recently  issued  entitled  'Shall  We  Make  Free  Speech  Respon- 
sible?"! 

Shall   We   Make  Free  Speech   Responsible? 

GROUP  slander,   group   LIBEL 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  wholeheartedly 
acroe  with  John  Milton,  who  300  years  ago  argtied  for  the  utmost 
freedom  of  press  and  speech  because  he  felt  that  the  contest  be- 
tween truth  and  falsehood  Is  an  equal  one.  But  today  the  situa- 
tion Is  an  entu-ely  different  one.     The  contest  1b  no  longer  equal. 


free,  or  open.  Lying  by  j:TO])auM!Kl.i  has  changed  the  aspects  of  the 
encounter  borwe^n  truth  and  fuL-chcod.  Although  truth  i<  mitrh'y 
and  nuKt  prevail,  tho  prcer-.s  can.sumc.s  long  time,  and  nif:uiv.h:le 
much  cl.iii'.iL'c  IS  fi;  ne  There  havo  emergrd  expert  prc;pat;and:>'ts 
who  mav  v*,.!^',  if  not  hint  out.  free  sp.fech  and  fro<"  prcs.s  Adolf 
Hitl.r  d:sih.-e>(  a  tt<  hnique  in  his  buf)k  Mem  Kairpf  wlueh  his 
b'eri  aped  succe'-.-ifully  In  this  ernnv  rv  bv  tlie  Cciieh.lh-ltes  the 
Pt'lifys.  the  Kulins.  th(-  Dea' h.ereges.  and  the  C-lir!>^tian  Ironts 
Tl.ty  all  ai:!.  f  with  Hitler  that  a  he  sh.'Uld  be  told  witli  •un- 
qu.ilined  ir:;inul.'nt  ir.n,'y..h;1itv,"  lor  "of  tven  the  mo-^t  imi  ude'.t 
li-    ^'■i.itthni'  rfnialn.'  and  :  dtierrs  " 

Mc'-'  !■;  thc'^e  pre;  a.;  ual:  .s  have  r.'ppatrd  for  examijlc  the 
a;i"L:cd  lying  s-atcni.-.  t  at',  ut  'he  Jcw.s  atTihu'ed  to  H"i;'amin 
Frar.klm.  a  .stafcmeii'  th  n  l.a.  t)een  pr.'vcct  aeain  and  ;'.i't'  a- 
n  (habolical  lorg-^rv  Yet  htinchi-ds  of  thou-and  of  erpu-s  ci  ntan'i- 
liiij  this  bra/en  lie  are  contii.uallv  b<'lng  di-^wmm  n.  ci 

The  io-ealled  Froto^oI.^  of  the  Elders  of  Zhm  linve  been  jirovcn 
to  be  a  clum.«y  fraud  time  and  again  Yet  even  Fa'hcr  Ccu 'li'm 
frequently  rei)rint-  tl:e-e  (h,-cria;ted  •[jrotccols  ■  m  t.is  iunn,izme 
ScKi.U  Ju-tice 

Not  -o  many  nv-i-ns  ago,  th.'  Crhoiie  Chureli  wa^  the  subjeet 
of  similar  repca'-d  c.tlumni.'^  and  laN.-lux  us  whlih  led  to  the 
de.stru'tifn  of  convent.s  and  the  buriung  of  niwna.stenes  Most  of 
u.s  remember  the  machinations  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  W.'  have 
read  with  shame  the  damage  wvcu'^ht  by  tiie  anti-Masonic  ]\nty. 

llt.sToUirAL   ElIOTS  OS   Ol'R    F-S(  t  ■  rr  n  Kc.V 

In  1777  J'-hn  J.iv,  trreat  as  he  wa.s,  .«  i!f;h'  'n  dinv  cltlz'^nf-hlp  to 
Catholics  in  New  York  State  on  the  t'round  tint  their  loyalty  to 
the  Pope  meant  alltgiaiue  to  a  foreign  p'  ver  lh:s  Matem.'nt" was 
reechoed  a  myriad  number  c;f  times  ami  d.d  great  damage  to 
Ca-hol;ci.<m. 

Ill  1H:H  Samuel  F  IB  Morse,  the  invent,  r  of  the  telegraph 
writing  under  the  name  'Brutus."  claimed  th..it  the  Cat^holus 
owed  exclu-ive  loyalty  to  the  Pnpe  The  he  was  continuously 
repciited  (Tlie  coniempf)r.ir:e-  of  Mo.-se  coiild  have  said,  ns  we 
the  eMnt,.in{)Mraries  of  Lindbergh  t.>dav  cf.n  say:  "Shoemaker 
stick  t.)  V'.ur  last,") 

In  ttie  ,iime  vear  the  .sermons  of  a  Coni;rec.(tional  minister  the 
Reverend  I.ym.i:.  Beecher.  father  of  Henry  Ward  Bo.xher  kd  lo 
tlie  burning  of  Catholic  churches 

In   1850  the  Know-Ncthing  Partv   revived   sucli   accu^ntions 

Th"V  were  revived  ag;iin  m  1890  by  the  Amera  an  Pi  elective 
As.sociation 

And  a:;ain  in  tlie  Presidenti.il  campaii,'n  cf  1928  thiy  were  revived 
once  more  wi;h  devastating  efTeet 

Tlius  history  continually  repea-s  it.self  Today  the  Jews  are  the 
victims  Yesterday  it  was  the  Mascius  Tlie  day  before  the  Catl,  )- 
lies      What  shall  tomorrow  bring  fortli'' 

Shall  we  continue  to  allow  tlie  forces  of  Na7i-Fasclst-Com- 
muniat  propaganda  to  spread  their  cerms  of  anti-isms  over  'he 
radio,  through  the  press  and  m  public  a.s.  emblv.  and  thus  pollu''e 
the  very  .structure  of  our  democracy  witliout   some  antidote'' 

Shall  we  do  nothing  about  this  wave  of  prejtidice  which  is  mani- 
fested m  such  attacks  against  minority  groups,  or  shall  new  leeal 
remedies   be  employed'' 

I  have  offered   two  bills,   one   to   provide   civil    rem(-d:es   for  group 

libel   and    sl.mder    and    the    other    to    provide    criminal    pre  secution 

and    punisiiment    for    tiiose    found    guilty    of    libel    and   or    slander 

afe'amst   minority  groups.     Att;iched   hereto  are  copies  oi   b.'th"  hills. 

•'A  bill  relating  to  dcfamiition  of  gmujis     civil  remedies 

"Br  It  enacted,  etc.,  That  whoever  sh.ill  send  or  tran-smlt.  or 
shall  cause  to  be  sent  or  transmitted  in  mterst.ite  ur  forei.-n  com- 
merce or  through  the  mails  any  written,  jirinted  or  oral  ommu- 
nication  which  is  defamatory  of  any  reh^uou.s.  raciid.  natiwnal,  fra- 
ternal, industrial,  commercial,  labor,  or  any  other  group  oi  persons 
subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  t!ie  United  States  shiill  be  liabie  :or 
damages  to  members  of  such  group.  A  civil  action  to  recover  such 
damages  may  be  brought  by  any  member  cr  members  of  such 
group  m  behalf  of  all.  Other  members  of  such  group  shall  have 
the  right  to  Intervene  as  parties  jjlaintilT  in  such  action  The 
pendency  of  one  such  action  shall  constitute  a  bar  to  any  other 
action  m  respect  to  the  s:ime  communication,  unless  it  appears 
that  such  pending  action  is  not  beins,'  pro.secuted  diligently  elti- 
ciently,  or  m  good  faith.  The  proceeds  of  any  recovery  iii  such 
action  shall  be  distributed  under  the  direction  "and  control  of  tlie 
court  as  follows:  The  iilamtlfT  or  plaintiHs  who  incurred  or  c.^n- 
trihuted  to  the  expenses  of  the  suit  shall  first  be  recompensed  for 
all  their  disbursements  and  the  liiihmce  sh;ill  be  distributed  pro 
rata  among  the  plaintiffs  who  institut.'d  such  action  or  intervened 
therein  In  any  such  action,  the  defenses  of  truth  and  jjrivilege 
shall  be  available  to  the  extent  to  whicli  they  are  aviiilalile  m  a 
civil  action  for  libel  or  slander  The  o'.irt.s  o"f  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurl.sdiction  of  any  action  under  this  act." 

"A  bill  relating  to  defamation  of  groups— criminal   remedies 

'Be  it  enacted,  etc  .  That  the  criminal  code,  approved  March  4. 
1909,  as  amended,  is  further  amended  bv  adding  thereto  an  addi- 
tional section  to  be  known  as  section  346,  and  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'That  whoever  shall  send  or  transmit,  or  shall  cause  to  be  .sent 
or  transmitted  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  through  the 
mails  any  written,  printed,  or  oral  communication  which  is  de- 
famatory of  any  religious,  racial,  national,  fraternal,  industrial, 
commercial,  labor,  or  any  other  group  of  per.sons  subject  to  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  shall  be  liable  for  impri.sonment 
for  a  term  not  exceeding  1  year,  or  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000, 
cr    both.     In    any    prosecution    under    this    act    defenses    of    truth 
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and  pr1vl!r-e  chall  be  available      Tbe  courts  cf  the  United  States 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  cf  any  pio.socution  ui:ider  this  act.'" 

CIVIL     P.KVirDIES 

Tliere  1.*  set  up  m  this  bill  the  rlcht  to  bring  civil  action  for 
d.muce.s  11,  the  hed(i..l  court.s  acri.n=t  any  person  or  persons  who 
Use  llie  radio  or  th'  mail-  cr  the  press  in  transmuting  in  In'cr- 
etate  or  foreign  commerce  pi.nted  or  oral  defamatcrv  f^landf-cus 
or  libelous  statem.env.  <.u.ccrr.i:.g  anv  rrMi-lJUs,  rcriil  na-;or.al' 
fraternal.  lndu.?trlal,  commrr  lal.  cr  labor  group.  The  civil  buiI 
li..r  damages  n...v  be  br;u,:h:  bv  an;-  number  cr  member<-  of  the 
proup  so  maligned  and  (..'.all  be  brci^-ht  m  behalf  of  all  tne  me"-- 
brrs  of  feald  group  Any  nifmb-r  of  such  group  thall  have*  the 
right  to  intervene  as  partv  phiintifT  In  su-h  r,.":i'-n  Tlie  proceeds 
of  any  ie(o\»ry  m  ».,uh  ael.rn  vhall  be  di-tribuTecl  In  pan  to  the 
plai'.t.r:  ■  r  pla. nt:fT»  who  incur; cd  or  contributed  to  thr  expe-  sos 
cf  the  feu.i.  and  the  balantr  bhall  bo  di-^'ribuud  pro  rat.i  among 
the  plaintiiT.  v.l;o  inititu'ed  fucIi  action  cr  Intervened  therein 
In  such  action  the  dcfen.s.-fc  of  truth  and  privilege  shall  be  avall- 
uble  as  »n  a  tl\;l  action  for  hbel  or  ;■  lander. 

CRIMINAL    ELVF^IES 

Similarly  any  p«T'on  or  per^cn.-^.  who  shall  tav  radio  or  by  press 
cr  thr.nuh  tl  e  mads  -end  or  transmit,  or  shall  ca..se  to  be  .sen;  or 
tran.smitted.  In  interstate  c.r  fcreien  commerce  anv  written,  printed 
or  oral  communicitio:-.  winch  is  dcl..niatcry  of  anv  relie:ous  racial' 
rational,  fraternal  Industrial,  commercial,  or  labor  group  shall 
be  liable  for  impr:sonm<  nt  for  a  term  net  to  exceed  1  year  or  to  a 
fine  not  to  exceed  $5  0f>0  cr  both  In  ?^;ch  action.,  as"  m  the  civil 
action,  the  defends*..*-   of  trutii  and  privilege  shall  be  avail.ible. 

rrmcT-iT  PRor.i  em 

I  am  w  11  aware  cf  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  such  sug- 
f.--ed  rem.  riles  In  th"  ca^se  of  ci\:l  remedie.^  for  group  libel  and 
!-.ai.de.-.  I  do  not  believe  there  Is  impinged  the  nj^ht'of  free  .-peech. 
Sm.ply  d..mages  are  a.v*e.s,s«d  agr.ir.;:  any  person  cr  persons  found 
gu.lty  cf  lij\ing  l-.bd'-d  or  .slandered  a  minoritv  grcup  That  bill 
lollcws  the  traditienal  liability  f>.r  libel  and  slai.dor  whirh  ha.s  ex- 
isted in  our  State  cjUi*^-  ever  since  we  have  been  a  natlrn  Tl:ie!e 
Is  no  Ja.l  penalty  proMded  fur  m  this  bill  H-.wever.  wh(  re  the 
defendant  i.s  Judgment -pro^f.  tie  situation  1-  an  unfortunate  one. 
for  m  s-uch  ca.-e  tiu  remedy  would  be  an  Ir.effe,  tu;d  eine 

In  th  ■  cast  of  criminal  reire^y  for  gn  up  lib-^l  and  slat.der  I  am 
on  less  flrn.  ground.  Tlierc  ir.ay  be  involved  the  llmitaticn  cf  free 
»p»-ech  and  free  pn-ss.  f..r  here  a  Jail  seiUence  and  or  a  fi:ie  faces 
the  offender  Sii.-h  sor.cu-  penalty  mu-t  give  us  pau.se.  since  it 
mav  hJive  a  fr.gntenmg  effect  on  the  fdiior  of  a  newspaper,  on  the 
radio  announcer,  and  even  en  the  private  citizen  who  hoi-TCstly 
^el;ks  redress  aeauvft  wr^  n.ps  Tlie  proposition  is.  therefore,  cnc 
fraught  with  ccn.s;dorable  d^  ubt  and  difficulty.  The  ctire  may  be 
wi.rsc  than  the  dist.vs^^ 

The  renicdics  involvd  m  the  last-mentioned  bill  may  be  too 
drastic  The  e'll  aimed  at  us  may  soon  blow  over.  Our  present 
economic  di.- turbancia  !.a\e  undoubredly  contributed  to  the  de- 
sire on  the  part  cf  certain  p- rsons  to  set  up  the  Jews  as  scape- 
goats With  the  cc.n-iing  of  bctU'r  economic  conditions  there  may  be 
no  net^d  for  such  i.capegOiit.s.  In  any  event.  I  seek  enlighlenniCnt 
and  welcome  opinions  as  to  the.-e  proposed  remedies. 

IN    FRANCX 

I*  1-=  Interesting  to  note  that  In  Franc:e  the  right  exists  for  rep- 
resentativefsi  of  any  group  to  sue  for  slander  or  libel  against  the 
said  group  The  exi-)erience  of  the  French  in  the  operation  of  this 
statute  has  been  successful 

The  blll.s  above  mentioned  will  be  referred  to  the  House  Judiclarv 
Co.Timlttee.  cf  which  I  am  ranking  member  I  will  take  no  further 
action  at  this  Junction  other  than  the  Intrcxluctlon  of  these  meas- 
ures.   I  await  public  reaction. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  T.  MALONEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Thursday,  November  2.  1939 


LETTER  BY  WILLIAM   ALLEN   WTIITE   AND  JOINT  STATEMENT 
BY   PROMINENT   CLERGYMEN 


Mr.  MALONEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  published  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter 
which  I  have  received  from  William  Allen  White  concerning 
the  neutrality  proposal  now  under  consideration.  I  need 
remind  no  one  that  Mr.  White  is  among  our  country's  most 
distinguished  citizens. 


In  connection  with  the  letter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  may  be  published  with  it  a  joint  statement  of  a  number 
of  prominent  American  clerpymen,  brief  statements  of  many 
well-known  and  outstanding  American  leaders,  and  a  list  of 
the  committee  members  associated  with  Mr.  White,  and  their 
professional  and  bufine.ss  connections. 

Tlicre  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and  statements  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Non-Partisan  Cny-.-s'-.-nzz  rcR  Peacf 
THr.oucH  Revision  of  thf  NFt.TRALiTY  Law. 

Sru    York  City.  October  28.  1939. 
The  Honorable  Francis  T.  M.'.iorTY, 

L'titfrd  State  S^vate.'Washir.gtcv,  D    C 

Drtn  eENATOR  Maiovet:  Tin  re  are  two  Bides  to  this  embargo 
que.st.cn  „nd  U  wi  t;.l..c  eithti  side  we  are  liable  to  be  drawn  into 
war  if  the  hard-boiled  will  of  the  Ar.iCric.Tn  people  does  net  keep 
u.-  cut  of  war  I  am  enclrsn.p  hcrevx-.rh  s-me  rr.ateria!  which 
Fecms  tc  me  most  interesting  and  conMncing  about  m%  sid(  of 
this   controvf  :.;y. 

I  mcs'  earnestly  hope  ycu  will  not  drop  it  In  the  wa'^-'e  b.x'-ke*. 
He.'-s  are  many  cf  the  Independent  leaders  of  the  United  States 
ftronriy  pleading  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  and  revision  of  the 
Neutrality  Act. 

Tli.y  are  entitled  tc  a  hearing  by  every  cpen-miiided  Conftr's=- 
man  and  I  am  addressing  you  in  the  hope  th.^t  whatever' your 
views  ycu  will  consider  this  appeal  cf  men  who  have  nc  pr^litlcal 
a.mtiticns,  who  are  m  touch  with  public  sentim.ent  and  whc  are 
we:;  ;:nrwn  m  their  communities  and  m  the  Nation  as  men  of  sober 
con-.mcn  sense. 

I  kn-iw  th^t  ycu  will  pardcn  my  intrusion  and  will  give  this 
letter  your  serious  consideration,  i  do  nc  presume  to  urge  that 
there  is  only  one  side  to  this  question,  but  when  I  hoar  a  man 
ven-.n^^  his  emotions  and  clamcnng  for  the  retention  cf  the  pres- 
ent ne-.nrality  law  with  all  of  its  dangers  to  American  shipping 
and  to  the  lives  of  American  .seamen.  I  can  only  say  tc  hum  "I  would 
to  God  I  could  be  as  sure  I  am  riGht  as  vou  are  sure  that  vou  are 
right  •■ 

This  letter  is  written  In  the  spirit  of  a  kindly  suggestion  and 
is  ::.  n,i  spj-s-  contentlcus  Mr.y  I  end  as  I  bctian.  that  there  are 
twc  honest  sides  to  this  controversy  and  I  ask  only  the  opporturiity 
tc  state  ir.y  case  backed  by  the  opinions  of  others  more  intelligent 
*^""  T      n^j^^  jj^y  J  ^^^  jj^y  ^u.d  personal  regards. 


than  I, 


Sincerely  yours, 


\V    A.  Whtte. 


THE    JOINT    STATEMENT    OF    THE    CLERGY 

We  who  sign  this  staterrrent  are  firmly  for  repeal  of  the  embargo 
law  becau^  we  cannot  be  ethically  or  spiritually  indifferent  in  the 
face  cl  the  present  universal  menace  to  man's"  religious  liberties. 
We  support  revision  because  we  believe  its  safeguards  are  not  only 
best  calculated  to  keep  us  out  of  war  but  will  throw  the  vast  moral 
and  material  weight  ol  this  country  on  the  side  of  liberty  in  which 
alone  religious  institutions  can  flourish. 

We  therffore  urge  otir  Ccngrcss  to  stand  fast  and  express  the 
win  of  the  people  by  revising  the  present  law.  which  puts  this 
country  in  the  false  position  of  .supporting  wrong,  encotiraglng  its 
spread,  and  condoning  the  destruction  of  all  the  religious  and  other 
liberties  that  mankind  holds  precious: 

Dr  Cyrus  Adler,  president,  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America. 

Dr.  Robert  A.  Ashworth,  educational  secretary.  National  Confer- 
ence of  Jews  and  Christians. 

Dr.  Arlo  Avers  Brown,  president.  Drew  University.  Madison.  N.  J. 

Dr.  Henry  Sloane  Coffin,  president.  Union  Theological  Seminary 
New  York  City. 

Rt.  Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Dagwell,  bishop  cf  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Oregon. 

Dr.  F  Blade  Danzoll,  St.  Michael's  Church.  New  York  City. 

Rev.  William  Horace  Day,  pastor  emeritus,  United  Congregational 
Church.  Bridgeport.  Conn. 

Dr.  Robert  C.  Dexter,  secretary,  department  of  social  relations, 
American  Unitarian  Association. 

Dr.  Ralph  E.  Dlffendorfer.  corresponding  secretsuTr  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York  City. 

Rt  Rev.  Hoyt  M.  Dobbs,  Methodist  Episcopal  bishop  of  Louisiana 
and  Mississippi, 

Rev.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Plymouth  Congregational  Church  of  the 
Pilgrimrs,  Brooklyn.  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot.  Arlington  Street  Church.  Boston,  Mass. 

Rev.  Frederick  J.  Fagley,  associate  secretary,  General  Council  of 
Congregational  and  Christian  Churches. 

Dr.  John  W.  Prazer,  presiding  elder,  Methodist  Church,  Mobile, 
Ala. 

Rev.  Frederick  B.  Harris,  Foundry  Methodist  Church,  Washington, 

RC.  Rev.  Henry  W.  Hobson,  bishop  at  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Diocese  of  Southern  Ohio. 

Dr.  Lynn  Harold  Hough,  dean.  Drew  Theological  Seminary,  Madi- 
son. N.  J. 

Dr.  Edward  L.  Israel,  rabbi,  Har-Slnal  congregation,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Dr.  Morris  S.  Lazaron,  rabbi.  Baltimore  Hebrew  Concregatlon. 
Baltimore,  Md.  -•    &     — . 
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Dr.  Juptin  W.  NiX'n.  prcfespor  of  theology,  Colgate-Rochester 
Divinity  School.  Rorhtster.  N.  Y. 

Rt.  Rev.  G.  A.^hton  Oldham,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
DicCt^se  of  Albany. 

Rev.  H^irold  C  >hilllp.s.  First  Church  Bapti.st.  Clevoh^nd.  Ohio. 

Rev.  Dnriiel  A.  Polir.s.  editor  in  chief.  Christian  Herald,  Baptist 
Toniplc.   Pluladf'.phia.   Pa. 

Dr  GeorL'e  \V.  Richard.s.  president,  Tlieolopical  Seminary  of  Re- 
formed Church  '.s  m  United  States.  Lancaster,  Pa. 

Most  Rev.  Bernard  J.  Sheil,  au.xiliary  bishop.  Catholic  Diocese  of 
ChiL-as;o. 

Dr.  Minot  Simons,  >1  Souis  Unitarian  Church.  N'ow  York  City. 

Dr.  Harold  Paul  Sloan,  editor.  The  Christian  Advocate,  New  York 
Cit,-. 

Dr.  Robert  E.  Spf-r,  formerly  secretary.  Pre-bvlcrian  Bnird  of 
Foreign  Missions  and  Moderator  Pre-.-bylonan  Cliuch  in  United 
States  of  America. 

Dr.  Jiiscph  A.  Vance.  F;r.>t  Presbyterian  Church.  Detroit.  Mich. 

Dr   S'ephen  S    \V:.se,  rubbi,  Free  Synagogue,  New  York  City. 

THE    PEUSON.^L    ST.MEMENTS    OF    M.^NY    LEADERS 

"We  members  of  the  Catholic  faith  in  the  United  States  must 
do  everything  in  our  power  to  strengthen  the  President  in  his 
mmhty  task  of  guiiing  America  to  safety. 

"That  shouid  give  the  key  to  the  attitude  cf  American  Catholics 
on  the  recommendaticn.s  of  the  President  now  before  the  Congress 
to  keep  the  country  cut  of  war.  '  (Tlie  Mjst  Reverend  Bernard  J. 
Shell,  auxiliary  bishop  of  the  Catholic  Diocese  of  Chicago,  quoting 
the  late  Cardinal  Mundelein.) 

"Cannot  ovcr.state  my  convictions  in  regard  to  necessity  of 
revi.^ion  if  we  are  to  have  any  chance  of  avoiding  involvement." 
(Ernest  M,  Hopkins,  president.   Dartmouth   College  I 

"I  firmly  believe  in  my  heart  and  .soul  that  the  amendments 
.sugsested  by  the  President  are  best  calculated  to  save  us  frrm  the 
scenes  that  we  witnessed  in  1917  when  our  American  boys  were 
starting  for  France.  I  am  appealing  to  the  American  people  to 
stand  solidly  behind  the  President  because  he  is  so  clearly  right. 
so  cbv!ou.>ily  on  the  side  of  common  sense  and  sound  Judgmeiit 
of  patriotism  that  only  those  who  lack  an  understanding  of  the 
Issue  will  oppose  him."  (Hen.  Alfred  E.  Smith,  former  Governor  of 
New  York. ) 

"I  advocate  general  revision,  particularly  repeal  of  the  embargo." 
(Msr:r.  John  A.  Ryan.  Catholic  University,  Washington,  D,  C  i 

"I  believe  tlie  arms  embarf^o  should  be  repealed  and  the  cash- 
and-carry  plan  substituted  "  (.Ida  M.  Tarbell,  hibturian  and 
wri'er  ) 

"Piesent  neutrality  law  is  inadecjuate:  I  favrr  more  strmtjent 
measures  to  prevent  American  involvem.ent."  (Robert  G.  Sproul, 
president.  University  of  California.) 

"We  ail  want  to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  Vv'e  want 
to  protect  our  country  against  involvement  in  this  ccnll.ict.  We 
believe  it  is  neces.--ary  in  this  cris:s  that  the  strongest  of  the  na- 
tions should  be  m  a  povSition  to  bring  its  influence  to  bear  upon 
shortening  the  war  and  finding  tlie  terms  of  a  just   peace. 

"Tie  proposed  legislation  gives  the  maximum  protection  to  the 
United  States  and  «  •  •  docs  no'hing  that  will  unnecessarily 
contribute  to  the  victory  of  Germany.'  (Prcf.  Charles  G.  Fen- 
wick.  Bryn  Mawr  College.) 

"Aim-'-embargo  repeal  will  keep  war  farther  from  our  shores  than 
present    so-cah-d    neutrality    law." — Guy    Stanton    Fi^rd.    president 
University  of  Minnesota. 

"Re.isrn  for  .supporting  repeal  is  that  otir  ch-^.nces  for  peace  are 
greater  than  under  existing  legislation." — James  M.  Landis,  dean. 
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HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  only  one  real 
issue  before  this  House.  That  issue  is  not  neutrality  in  any 
academic  sense.  It  is  the  big  idea  behind  neutrality.  It  is 
keeping  out  of  war— keeping  America  out  of  this  strictly 
European  war. 

Neutrality  is  a  big  subject.  It  covers  a  wide  field  in  in- 
ternational law.  That  may  account  for  the  debate  on  this 
so-called  neutrality  bill  becoming  somewhat  confused  with 
side  issues.  Some  of  that  confusion,  of  course,  comes  from 
the  lack  of  candor  on  the  part  of  some  advocates  of  repeal- 
ing the  arms  embargo.  Certainly  there  have  been  some 
clumsy  efforts  to  camouflage  and  conceal  the  true  purpose 
behind  this  proposal.  But  no  matter  whence  it  comes,  no 
matter  what  may  be  the  cause  of  this  confusion,  it  has  com- 
plicated a  very  simple  matter.  It  has  beclouded  the  real 
issue  before  the  House. 

So,  let  us  get  down  to  cases  once  more.  Let  us  consider 
first  things  first.  Let  us  try  to  clarify  this  issue.  Let  us  see 
what  dire  consequences  may  lurk  in  this  miscalled  neutrality 
bill.  Let  us  see  what  not  only  might  happen,  but  probably 
will  happen  if  Congress  adopts  this  proposed  change  in  the 
established  American  neutrality  policy  in  the  midst  of  this 
European  war. 

During  this  debate,  we  have  heard  some  strained  and 
strange  meanings  placed  on  the  word  "neutrality."  Neu- 
trality means  only  one  thing.  It  means  impartiality.  It 
means  taking  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  a  war  be- 
tween two  powers.  The  big  idea  behind  neutrality  Is  to 
keep  out  of  other  people's  wars.  No  change  in  the  state  of 
world  affairs  ever  has  or  ever  can  change  the  meaning  of 
the  word  "neutraUty."  Nothing  can  change  the  fundamen- 
tal purpose  of  a  neutrality  policy.  The  meaning,  intent 
and  purpose  of  neutrality  always  has  and  always  will  remain 
the  same — to  keep  out  of  war— to  keep  out  of  other  people's 
wars. 

Whenever  a  government  ceases  to  be  impartial  it  ceases  to 
be  neutral.  Whenever  a  government  departs  from  impar- 
tiality, which  is  the  cornerstone  of  neutrality,  it  forfeits  the 
status  of  a  neutral.  It  loses  the  immunities  of  a  neutral. 
Whenever  a  nominal  neutral  in  any  way  aids  a  belligerent 
or  set  of  belligerents,  it  is  subject  to  retaliation  and  reprisal 
from  other  belligerents.    It  usually  winds  up  in  war. 

Now,  let's  get  down  to  cases.  Congress  was  called  Into 
special  session  because  of  the  emergency  arising  from  the 
war  in  Europe.  Two  months  ago  Germany  invaded  Poland. 
England  and  Prance,  having  guaranteed  the  territorial  in- 
tegrity of  Poland,  declared  war  on  Germany.  Before  Eng- 
land and  Prance  could  get  their  war  machines  out  of  low 
gear  Germany's  "lightning  war"  was  an  accomplished  fact, 
with  some  slight  assistance  from  Russia.  Hitler  and  Stalin 
already  have  split  poor  Poland  between  themselves,  with 
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Stalin  cettin?  the  bi^cer  chunk  cf  territory.  Now.  p-or  Po- 
land exists  cu  y  on  clci  maps,  in  ihe  hearts  of  pati'iotic  Poles, 
and  in  an  expatriate  sovt-rnment  ni  Paris. 

Allied  England  and  Fi-ance  now  have  settled  down  to  a 
"slow  war  '  with  Germany.  All  the  other  natioas  of  the 
world  arc  .^iipuo.^ediy  neutral.  Strange  as  it  may  teem.  G?  r- 
many's  allies,  Italy  and  Ru'isia,  now  arc  standinR  on  the  s:dc- 
lines.  The-e  ntutral.s  in  name  only  are  in  fact  the  active 
allies  of  Germany.  Yet  neither  England  nor  Fi'ancc  hao 
declared  war  on  either  Red  Russia  or  Fasci.st   Itaiy. 

Acro.ss  the  Pacific  lies  Japan,  erstwhile  ally  of  Germany. 
It  shocked  and  grievod  Japan  when  Hitler  signed  up  wiili 
her  foe,  Russia  with  which  she  had  been  conducuns;  a  lively 
but  undeclared  border  warfare  for  the  last  year  or  more.  In 
any  event,  Japan,  even  if  she  had  not  been  double  crossed 
by  Hi'ler,  is  u  o  busy  with  her  conquest  of  China  and  too 
far  away  to  lak-^  a  very  active  part  in  the  European  war. 

That  leaves  only  one  great  neutral  power  in  the  world — 
the  United  States  of  America.  That  has  raised  the  biceest 
question  in  the  m.nd  of  the  world  today.  What  will  the 
United  States  do?  Will  America  remain  neutral  in  fact,  as 
well  a.s  in  name':*  Will  the  United  States  eventually  bo 
drawn  into  this  war  as  it  was  drawn  into  the  World  War? 

On  Sfpteinber  21.  President  Roosevelt  called  Congress 
into  special  se-sion  to  deal  with  this  war  emergency.  He  had 
alr<'adv  invoked  the  present  neutrality  law,  declaring  the 
neutrality  of  the  United  States  to  the  world.  He  appeared 
in  person  at  a  joint  session  of  Congress  to  ask  that  Congress 
repeal  our  established  neutrality  policy,  a  policy  adopted 
in  peacetime,  which  places  an  embargo  on  arms  to  any  and 
all  warring  nations.  He  asked  in  its  stead  that  Congress 
adopt  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  policy  of  selling  arms 
to  any  nation,  at  war  or  at  peace,  which  has  the  ca.sh  tc 
pay  for  arms,  ammunition,  and  implem.ents  of  war,  and  the 
ships  to  carry  th.m  home. 

For  nearly  6  weeks  now.  Congress  has  been  formulatine 
the  answer  to  the  question  of  whether  the  United  States 
will  rcm.ain  neutral  m  fact  or  merely  neutral  m  name.  That 
question  is  the  most  momentous  question  that  h.as  been 
before  Congress  and  the  American  people  in  this  generation. 
For  upon  the  decision  of  Congress  on  the  question  of  neu- 
trality in  fact  or  neutrality  in  nam.e.  may  depend  peace  or 
war  for  the  American  people. 

Some  impatient  persons  in  Congress  and  out  have  been 
inclined  to  sneer  at  the  "great  debate"  on  the  question  of 
neutrality  in  fact  or  in  name.  Some  confusion  may  have 
ari.-en  from  some  arguments  for  neutrality  in  name,  but  not 
in  fact.  But  no  time  has  been  wasted  on  this  issue,  which 
is  vital  to  the  American  people.  On  the  contrary,  every 
moment  of  th;s  6  weeks'  debate,  which  has  been  in  progress 
throughout  the  country  as  well  as  in  Congress,  has  b€>en 
well  spent. 

Above  all  else,  this  debate  has  developed  the  one  real  issue 
before  the  House— keeping  America  out  of  this  strictly 
European  war.  This  debate  has  demonstrated  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people  to  remain  neutral  in  fact,  as 
well  as  in  name  This  debate  has  brought  Congress  a  clear 
and  unmistakable  mandate  from  the  American  people.  That 
mandate,  written  in  boxcar  letters,  reads:  "Keep  America 
Out  of  War." 

The  American  people  are  not  interested  in  legalistic  hair- 
splitting. They  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  The  American 
people  are  not  concerned  with  strained  and  strange  argu- 
ments endeavoring  to  justify  an  unneutral  change  in  our 
established  neutrality  pohcy  in  the  midst  of  war  to  aid  either 
side.     They  want  to  keep  out  of  war. 

No  amount  of  tricky  v,-ord  juggling  can  convince  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  it  would  be  a  neutral  act  to  change  our  policy 
now  to  aid  one  side  in  this  war.  Even  those  who  propose 
this  unneutral  change  in  our  policy  profess  to  oppose  any 
step  that  might  lead  America  into  war.  Indeed,  they  deeply 
resent  any  such  suggestion,  but  they  have  yet  to  find  any 
formula  for  converting  un neutrality  into  neutrality,  to  make 
neutrality  in  name  neutrality  in  fact. 

No  matter  how  much  the  American  people  may  hate  Hitler 
and  despise  all  dictatorships,  they  cannot  be  deceived,  nor 


can  they  deceive  themselves,  into  believing  a  fundamental 
change  in  our  neutrality  policy  now  would  be  anything  but 
an  unneutral  act.  No  aniLiuat  of  a.ssuianc;-  to  the  ontrary 
can  allay  the  fear  of  th.'  Amer.can  people  that  such  an  un- 
neutral act  m.ay  net  h-.\cl  U:-  uito  war. 

Every  authority  en  mttrnational  lav.-  in  the  world  is  in 
complete  acrcement  on  this  on.  point:  No  nation,  after  the 
outbreak  of  war.  may  ctiange  its  ntutrali'y  law  or  policy  to 
,  aid  one  of  the  warring  sides  wulmut  being  guilty  of  an  un- 
neutral aL-t.  Of  CGUicc.  any  nation  has  the  power  to  (  nact  or 
repeal  any  law.  However,  in  the  case  of  a  neutrality  law. 
nations  ehanpmg  t!:eir  law.s  will  be  held  ace(.u!itabl(>  under 
iniernatronal  law.  A  nation  may  exercise  its  power  to  change 
its  laws,  but  if  that  chance  violates  tlie  rights  of  another 
nation  under  international  law,  the  guilty  nation  may  be 
held  accountable  c^n  the  battlefield. 

This  rule  of  international  law  does  not  apply  to  a  neutral 
nation,  during  the  course  of  a  war.  enacting,  repealing,  or 
changing  old  laws,  if  that  action  dees  not  aid  one  b:*liigerent 
against  another.  Some  gentlemen  have  been  very  evasive 
about  the  purpose  of  this  proposed  change  in  cur  neutrality 
law  at  this  time.  Other  gentlemen  in  re.spon.^^ible  places, 
however,  have  made  no  bones  about  the  purpo:  e.  They  state 
frankly  and  openly  that  the  purpose,  of  ce-ursp.  is  to  aid 
allied  England  and  Prance  against  Germany.  This  is  one  of 
the  measures  short  of  war  intended  to  be  u.sed  against 
aggressor  nations. 

There  is  no  que.stion  about  a  neutral  nation,  even  after 
the  outbreak  of  war.  passing  a  law  to  better  salecuard  its 
neutral  rights,  such  as  barring  belligerent  battleships  from 
engaging  in  ho.stilities  in  neutral  waters.  But  this  pro- 
posed change  in  our  neutraliiy  has  no  such  safeguarding 
motive  in  v.ew.  On  the  face  of  the  proposal,  and  aceniding 
to  the  outspoken  statements  of  its  leading  advocates,  the 
avowed  purpose  of  the  so-cal'.ed  ca.sh-and -carry  bill  is  to  aid 
England  and  France  against  Germany. 

President  Roosevelt;  Secretary  of  State  Hull:  Senator  Pitt- 
man,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Forngn  Relations  Committee; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Lutlier  A.  Johnson;  the  able 
gen'leman  from  New  Yoik,  Mr.  Wadswrunh,  all  advocates  of 
this  prcp:\sed  change,  all  are  on  record  on  this  point.  All  of 
them  have  held  in  the  past  that  any  change,  such  as  the  ca.sh- 
and-carry  proposal,  after  war  has  begun  would  be  an  unneu- 
tral act,  and  thus  lay  the  United  States  open  to  reprisals. 
Reprisals  against  our  shipping  led  the  United  States  uito  the 
World  War.    Remember  that! 

Now,  let  us  look  at  the  record  and  see  what  these  emi- 
nent advocates  of  changing  our  law  from  neutrality  in  fact 
to  neutraLty  in  name  only  had  to  say.  Lc-t  us  look  at  the 
arguments  they  used  before  the  outbreak  of  this  European 
war  in  an  t  fTort  to  force  a  change  in  our  law. 

Tlie  Pi-esident  once  told  a  press  conference  that  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo  after  th-  event  of  war  would  be  an  "un- 
neutral" act.  Such  ardent  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  as  Arthur  Krock.  Washington  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Times,  now  seeks  to  apologize  for  the  President's 
statement  and  explain  it  away  by  saying  he  said  such  an 
action  "would  produce  assertions  that  the  act  was  unneu- 
tral." Mr.  Krock  insists  that  the  President  refiused  to 
accept  that  charee  as  true,  however.  If  Mr.  Krock's  version 
Ls  correct  he  places  the  President  in  a  cla.ss  all  by  hi'nself 
as  an  authority  on  international  law.  All  of  the  President's 
advisers  on  this  measure,  which  they  now  are  advocaung, 
are  on  record  as  holding  such  an  act  to  be  unneutral. 

Chairman  Pittman,  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. IS  on  record  any  number  of  times  as  boldly  asserting 
that  it  wculd  be  unneutral  for  a  neutral  to  change  its  law 
after  the  beginning  of  war.  On  March  3,  1937,  in  the 
Senate.  Senator  Pittman  declared: 

Undoubtedly  if  anvthmr;  on  earth  would  arnusc  unfripndlinps.s 
on  the  part  if  a  bollijrormt  aga-n.n  us  it  wo\iia  b.'  discrimination 
by  our  govrrnmcn'  in  favor  nf  its  onomv  We  are  speaklnt^  of  a 
tlmo  when  war  cxist.s,  not  of  peiicetinie  "  and  if  Canada  were  en- 
gaced  in  war  with  a  forei-n  country,  and  we  were  at  peace  with 
both  01  them,  we  would  certam'v  arou.se  t!ie  intense  anper  and 
probably  the  unfnend'y  d.Fpo  .nen  ef  anv  country  against  wlilcn 
we  discriminated  lu  favcr  of  any  other  country. 
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The  prophetic  Senator  visualized  exactly  the  situation  as 
it  Is  today,  with  Canada  at  war  with  Germany  and  evidence 
of  Germany's  "inten.se  anger"  already  is  beginning  to  ap- 
pear, (ven  before  any  unneutral  action  is  taken.  We  have 
not  yet  heard  the  last  of  the  Cily  of  Flint  incident. 

Speaking  of  changing  our  Neutrality  Act  so  as  to  aid  one 
belligerent  against  another,  Mr.  Wadswdrth  stated  last  June, 
in  the  midst  of  the  neutrality  debate,  "When  we  chanee  a 
lule  that  we  ourselves  have  made,  after  the  gam.e  starts, 
then  we  have  done  an  unneutral  act."  He  added  that  "when 
we  change  those  i rules  1  after  the  conflict  starts  we  are  in 
grave  danger  of  getting  into  trouble." 

Lest  m.y  purpose  in  quoting  these  eminent  authorities  on 
International  law  be  misundf-rstood  as  criticism,  let  me 
hasten  to  assure  them  that  quite  the  reverse  is  true.'  I  quote 
their  words  of  wisdom  in  the  most  friendly  spirit,  with  ap- 
proval and  even  gratitude  in  my  heart.  However.  I  cannot 
refrain  from  advising  them  that  if  they  have  occasion  to 
r(  verse  their  position  in  the  future,  they  might  find  it  less 
embarra.ssing  if  they  did  not  suffer  a  change  of  heart  so 
quickly  and  if  they  do  to  remember  the  Concression.-aL 
Record  is  a  public  document. 

It  IS  noteworthy  also  that  Great  Britain  took  the  same 
view  of  a  proposed  change  in  our  neutrality  act  in  1914, 
during  the  World  War,  that  Germany  might  be  expected  to 
take  if  we  changed  our  law  now.  When  the  late  Senator 
Hitchcock  of  Nebraska  proposed  an  arms  embargo  the  Brit- 
ish Government  protested  vigorously  that  it  would  be  an 
unneutral  act  because  it  would  favor  Germany  against  allied 
sea  power.  Our  State  Department  and  President  Wilson 
took  the  same  view  of  the  proposal  and  assured  the  British 
Government  they  had  not  been  consulted  by  the  Senator  and 
nc  action  was  taken  by  Congress.  It  also  is  noteworthy, 
because  it  indicates  the  universal  acceptance  of  this  rule  in 
ir  ternational  law.  that  both  Germany  and  Austria  conceded 
it  would  be  unneutral  to  impose  an  embargo.  They  urged 
this  Government  to  take  steps  that  would  insure  equal  treat- 
ment for  all  belligerents  in  the  American  arms  market, 
however. 

In  view  of  the  expressions  from  that  array  of  authorities, 
I  cannot  believe  that  anybody  will  challenge  the  assertion 
that  any  change  in  our  neutrality  law  now  that  war  rages 
in  Europe  would  be  an  unneutral  act.  that  it  would  invite 
reprisals,  and.  in  fact,  be  the  first  step  toward  war. 

President  Roosevelt  never  has  sought  to  conceal  his  deep 
aversion  to  nazi-ism.  On  the  contrary,  he  has  made  this 
plain  repeatedly  and  on  October  26.  in  a  radio  speech,  ex- 
pressly condemned  nazi-ism  as  an  oligarchic  form  of 
government  and  a  danger  to  democracy. 

I  would  be  the  last  person  in  the  world  to  condemn  the 
Piesident  for  entertaining  the  same  personal  views  on  the 
question  of  nazi-ism  as  I  do.  In  his  radio  address  on  Sep- 
tember 3.  referring  to  the  invasion  of  Poland  by  Germany, 
the  President  said  he  could  not  ask  Americans  "to  remain 
neutral  in  thought."  I  certainly  would  not  ask  the  Presi- 
dent to  remain  neutral  in  thought.  Surely,  the  President  is 
entitled  to  his  personal  views  on  any  subject,  the  same  as 
the  humblest  citizen. 

I  submit,  however,  that  the  President's  personal  views,  his 
personal  prejudices,  are  one  thing  and  his  official  acts  as 
the  head  of  this  Government  are  quite  another  matter.  The 
President's  official  acts  and  statements  are  the  official  acts 
and  statements  of  the  Nation  and  a  grave  responsibility 
rests  upon  him  as  a  consequence. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  any  President  would  jeop- 
ardize the  peace  of  America  to  gratify  his  personal  prejudices 
or  to  achieve  any  personal  ambition,  and  I  certainly  make  no 
such  suggestion  now.  We  may  differ  with  any  President  on 
domestic  affairs,  but  when  it  comes  to  the  peace  and  security 
of  America  we  must  repose  our  confidence  in  him. 

We  all  know  the  European  war  has  imposed  new  and 
greater  burdens  on  the  President.  Perhaps  this  added  strain 
to  steering  the  Nation  in  the  paths  of  peace  has  made  the 
President  overwrought  and  supersensitive.  Otherwise  he 
miiiht  not  have  lashed  out  last  week  at  orators  in  and  out 
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Of  Congress,  commentators  and  others,  "beating  their  breasts 
and  proclaiming  against  sending  the  boys  of  American 
mothers  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  cf  Europe."  The  Presi- 
dent declared  that  was  "a  deliberate  settin:?  up  of  an  imagi- 
nary bogeyman,"  and  denounced  it  as  "a  shameless  and 
dishonest  fake." 

Perhaps  the  President  has  heard  some  orators  and  read 
some  commentators  I  have  not.  Otherwise  there  should 
have  been  no  cause  for  his  outburst,  for  neither  in  this 
House  nor  outside  of  it  have  I  heard  any  responsible  person 
suggest  that  the  President  or  any  other  responsible  official 
j  in  Federal,  Slate,  or  city  government  ever  suggested  in 
any  shape,  manner,  or  form  the  remotest  possibility  of 
sending  the  boys  of  American  mothers  to  fight  on  the  battle- 
fields cf  Europe. 

V/ithout  beating  my  breast,  I  do  now  protest  against  any 
change  in  our  present  neutrality  law,  the  arms  embargo,  or 
the  adoption  or  pursuit  of  any  policy  which  might  involve 
the  "remotest  possibility  of  sending  the  boys  of  American 
mothers  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe."  Certainly  no 
American  in  Congress  or  out  of  it  can  be  condemned  for  pro- 
testing against  that  awful  possibility.  Certainly  the  President 
should  be  the  last  man  to  condemn  the  arms  embargo,  which 
he  approved  so  wholeheartedly.  The  President  placed  his 
stamp  of  approval  on  that  neutrality  law  with  these  solemn 
words : 

I  have  approved  this  Joint  resolution  because  it  was  intended 
as  an  expression  of  the  fixed  desire  of  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  action  which  might  in- 
volve us  in  war. 

Again  and  again  during  the  last  few  years,  the  President 
has  praised  the  arms  embargo  as — 

a  definite  step  •  •  •  taken  toward  enabling  this  country  to 
maintain  its  neutrality  and  avoid  being  di-awn  into  wars  involving 

other  nations. 

It  is  because  the  American  people.  ha\1ng  faith  in  the 
President  as  a  man  of  peace,  have  accepted  his  wholehearted 
endorsement  of  the  arms  embargo  as  an  instrument  of  peace, 
now  are  so  reluctant  to  see  it  repealed.  It  is  because  the 
American  people  have  been  assured  and  reassured  for  more 
than  4  years  that  the  arms  embargo  embodies  true  neutral- 
ity— that  it  is  the  safest  and  soundest  instirance  again  war 
ever  devised  by  the  mind  of  man— that  they  now  fear  the 
consequences  if  that  bulwark  against  war  is  removed  in  the 
midst  of  this  European  war. 

In  opening  this  special  session  of  Congress,  the  President 
told  the  American  people  that  "repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a 
return  to  international  law  are  the  crux  of  this  issue."  The 
President  then  made  his  "pocketbook"  appeal  for  lifting  the 
embargo.  He  was  frank  about  the  purpose  he  had  in  mind 
when  he  asked: 

From  a  purely  material  point  of  view  what  is  the  advantage  to 
us  in  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  final  proc- 
essing there  when  we  could  give  employment  to  thotisands  by  doing 
it  here?  Incidentally,  and  again  from  the  material  point  of  view, 
by  such  employment  we  automatically  aid  our  own  national  defense. 

The  President  himself  prepared  the  best  answer  to  the 
"blood  money"  argument.  Speaking  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y., 
on  August  14,  1936,  when  he  was  a  candidate  for  reelection,' 
Mr.  Roosevelt  rose  to  magnificent  heights  of  scorn  as  he  de- 
nounced the  suggestion.    He  declared: 

Industrial  and  agricultural  production  for  a  war  market  may 
give  immense  fortunes  to  a  few  men;  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
It  produces  disaster.  It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  made 
our  farmers  of  the  West  plow  up  prairie  land  that  should  never 
have  been  plowed,  but  should  have  been  left  for  grazing  cattle. 
Today  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  those  war  profits  In  the  dust 
storms  which  have  devastated  those  war-plowed  areas. 

It  was  the  prospect  of  war  profits  that  caused  the  extension  of 
monopoly  and  unjustified  expansion  of  industry  and  «  price  level 
so  high  that  the  normal  relationship  between  debtor  and  creditor 
was  destroyed. 

Nevertheless,  If  war  should  break  out  again  In  another  continent, 
let  us  not  blink  the  fact  that  we  would  find  In  this  country 
thousands  of  Americans  who,  seeking  immediate  riches — fool'a 
gold — would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

They  would  tell  you — and,  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  publicity — that  If  they  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
and  the  other  article  to  belligerent  nations,  the  unemployed  cf 
America  would  all  find  work.     They  would  tell  you  that  if  they 
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cculd  extend  credit  to  wairino;  nations  thiit  rredit  would  bo  ufed 
in  the  United  Si'itps  to  bi;:ld  hdrp.i-.s  and  factoncs  and  pay  ui.r 
debts.  They  w.nild  toll  you  that  America  oi:c-e  more  would  capture 
the  trade  of  the  world 

It  wc\:ld  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor:  it  would  be  hard  for  many 
An.eriu:.iis.  I  fear,  to  lock  bivond — lo  realize  the  inevitable  penal- 
ties, the  inevirable  day  of  reckunin^,  that  oome.s  from  a  ful.se  pros- 
perity. To  re^is:  the  clamor  of  that  greed,  if  war  should  come 
would  require  the  unswcrvmg  support  of  all  Americans  who  love 
peace. 

If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer 

must  aiihwer  -  "Wo  choose  peace. •'  It  is  the  duty  of  all  of  us  to 
ercoura^'c  such  a  bcdy  of  opinion  In  this  country  that  the  answer 
will  be  clear  and  for  all  practical  purposes  unanimous. 

To  that  magnificont  plea  for  neutrality,  peace,  and  sound 
.prosperity  the  American  people  responded  "■Amen!"'  And 
they  reelected  Mr.  Roosevelt  for  a  second  term  as  Pr-c?ident, 
a  Pre-~ident  who  stood  for  peace  against  war  profits. 

Both  Houses  of  Congress  passed  the  arms  embargo  bv 
all  bu«-  unanimous  votes.  Since  that  time,  Mem.bcrs  of 
Congress,  like  the  President,  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike,  have  been  telling  the  American  people  the  arms 
embargo  would  keep  them  out  of  war— would  keep  their  boys 
from  fighting  on  foreign  battlefields. 

The  Prcsid>^nt  was  the  leader,  but  he  espoused  the  arms 
embargo  and  secured  its  enactment  in  response  to  the 
demand  of  the  American  people  themselves.  The  American 
people,  like  the  President,  abhor  the  very  thought  of  war 
profits  at  the  expense  of  human  lives  and  human  misery. 

There  has  been  no  change  in  the  desire  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  American  people.  They  want  now  just  what  they 
wanted  when  the  arms  em.bargo  was  adopted— peace  and 
security.  However,  a  change  has  come  over  the  President. 
War  has  broken  out  again  "in  another  continent,"  and,  just 
as  the  President  predicted,  "thousands  of  Americans  'who, 
seeking  immediate  riches,  fool's  gold,"  now  are  attempting 
to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality. 

"Unfortunately,"  just  as  the  President  predicted,  "their 
views  *  •  •  get  wide  publicity."  But  more  unfortu- 
nately still  for  130.000.OCO  Americans,  the  President  now  sees 
eye  to  eye  with  those  now  attempting  to  break  down  or  evade 
our  neutrality — our  bulwark  against  war. 

What  broui'ht  about  that  change  in  the  President's  atti- 
tude, I  shall  not  undertake  to  say.  But  that  change  was 
evident  on  September  3,  when  the  President  said: 

We   .-eek   to   keep   war   from  our  firesides   by   keeping   war   from 

c-min.,-   tc   the  Americas.  j 

No  statement  could  be  clearer.  Mr.  Roosevelt  would  give  us 
peace  by  helping  to  destroy  Germany  now,  so  that  later  she 
cannot  carry  war  to  the  Americas.  I  would  not  declare  the 
President  was  guilty  of  "a  deliberate  setting  up  of  an  imagi- 
nary boge>Tnan  '  and  then  denounce  it  as  "a  shameless  and 
dishonest  fake." 

"Imaginary  bogeyman"  or  not.  such  a  statement  coming 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the 
success  of  Germany's  "lightning  war"  in  Poland,  aroused  my 
fears,  just  as  such  a  statement  and  such  events  did  in  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans.  I  wanted  to  know  how  Germany, 
win  or  lose  in  the  present  war.  could  carry  a  war  to  our 
shores.  I  am  fortunate  in  enjoying  the  confidence  of  an  offi- 
cer in  our  military  service,  a  man  who  is  recognized  by  all 
who  know  him  as  possessing  one  of  the  keenest,  shrewdest, 
and  soundest  military  minds  in  America.  I  consulted  him,' 
and  this  is  what  he  told  me: 

If  we  really  want  peace,  we  can  have  It,  for  no  power  on  earth 
can  carry  war  to  this  hemisphere.  If  we  get  hito  a  war  we  shaU 
have  to  go  at  least  3.000  miles  to  find  one. 

For  obvious  reasons.  I  cannot  name  my  informant.  But 
for  the  sake  of  others  who  may  be  haunted  by  this  imaginary 
bogeyman,  I  will  elaborate  further  on  what  he  told  me  about 
Hitler's  chances  of  conquering  the  United  States  or  any  part 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  He  said  Hitler's  military  ma- 
chine was  geared  for  a  lightning  war,  and  naturally  he 
would  have  a  year's  jump  on  the  Allies  while  they  are  getting 
to  their  peak. 

In  the  meantime,  he  pointed  out.  Hitler's  forces  would  be 
spending  their  strength.    He  offered  no  definite  period  for 


the  duration  of  the  war,  but  ho.  like  other  military  experts, 
was  positive  that  Hitler  could  not  wm.  For  tho  sake  of 
argument,  however,  he  as;>umcd  that  if  Hitler  did  win.  what 
would  Am.erica  have  to  fear  from  him?  la  thai  event  lie  as- 
serted that  Germany  as  wtll  as  every  other  nation  engag.'d  in 
this  war  would  be  exhausted.  Moreo\er.  if  Russia  remains 
nominally  neutral  in  this  war,  hu.^bandmg  its  strength,  what 
Will  happen  when  Hitler  must  settle  his  score  with  Stafin? 
You  may  draw  your  own  concloiions. 

Even  assuming  that  Hitler  wins  and  then  settles  or  ami- 
cably adjusts  any  differences  with  his  war  partner  Stalin, 
what  then  has  America  to  fear  from  that  quarter?  Assuming 
that  Hitler  would  be  able  to  muster  his  war  strength  in 
another  generation  as  he  has  in  the  last  generation  what 
then? 

"Hitler,"  said  my  friend,  "would  then  be  w--ll  past  the 
allotted  threescore  and  ten.  Men  of  that  advanced  ape  do 
not  make  wars.  It  is  more  probabl-  that  H:tler  wi:i  bo  dead 
long,  long  before  he  arrives  at  tho  retirement  ago.  Suppose 
his  successor  is  another  warmonger?  Suppo.^e  lie  has  a 
dream  of  empire  and  wishes  to  take  over  all  or  part  of  the 
We.storn  World?  If  the  United  States  and  the  othor  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  stay  out  of  this  war  and  wax  fat  while 
the  Old  World  is  bl.'d  white  and  wo  fail  to  prcpaic  our  dc- 
fen.se  to  m^rt  any  foe  coming  across  3.000  m.:!-.-,  of  ccoan  on 
one  s:de  and  6.000  miles  on  the  other,  then  wt  deserve  no 
better  fate  than  we  get." 

Some  day,  I  predict  that  my  informant  will  be  in  a  position 
whore  he  can  speak  openly  and  give  tho  Aniorican  people  the 
benefit  of  his  sound  military  knowledge.  I  boLove  i^  will  help 
to  render  this  country  imm.unc  from  war  scares  in  the  fu- 
ture, as  well  as  actual  wars. 

L.'t  us  assume,  however,  that  my  friond  is  wron^  Let  us 
assume  ho  changes  his  mind  about  the  security  of  Amcr.ca 
just  as  tho  President  has  changed  hi.s  mind  about  the  saf.>- 
guards  of  the  arms  embargo.  Let  us  assume  to  keep  war 
from  our  fiiesldes  we  musl  k<'op  war  from  comDig  to  the 
Americas.  Let  us  assum.o,  after  all.  as  do  some  gentlemen, 
that  this  is  our  war  and  one  set  of  belligerents  is  fightinz 
our  battles. 

If  that  assumption  be  true,  why  should  we  rally  with 
measures  "short  of  war"^  If  our  "frontier  is  in  France,"  why 
stand  we  here  idle?  Why  he.MtaU-  whv  deal  with  half 
mpa.-ures  while  the  Fi'ench  and  BritiVn  fight  our  baf.les.  while 
brave  British  tommies  and  French  poiluo  bleed  and  c.io  for  us'' 
Why  not  declare  war  at  onoo,  tn.iav:  draft  another  American 
Expcditionaiy  Force  of  2,000.000  m-n  with  anothci  2  000,000 
to  stand  guard  at  home  to  drive  f;ff  Hitler'.,  fabulous  air 
squadrons?  When  the  second  American  Expeditionary  Force 
arrives  in  France,  let  the  commanding  general  emulate  Gen- 
eral Pershing  and  visit  the  tomb  of  our  Revolutionary  War 
friend  and  say,  "Lafayette,  wr  are  here." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  a,ssume  nothing  of  the  ."^ort:  but  if  iny  other 
Member  of  this  House  does  as.^umc  that  situation  lo  be  the 
fact,  then  let  him  act  upon  it.  Let  him  offer  a  joint  resolu- 
tion—a  declaration  of  war  on  Go;  many.  And  then  Mr 
Speaker,  let  him  defend  his  rash  act  m  this  House  and  before 
his  constituents  at  heme.  I  dare  r:,y  we  would  m.^et  when 
the  next  Congress  convenes,  but  wo  would  miss  h:m.  Yes 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  would  miss  him,  because  his  people  would 
retire  him  permanently  to  private  life. 

Even  if  the  House  is  foolhardy  enough  to  "rubber  stamp" 
this  Senate  resolution,  designed  to  place  the  United  States 
in  a  position  to  intervene  in  this  war  by  deliberate  iy  giving 
aid  to  one  side  while  the  Biitish  Navy  withholds  it  from  th- 
other,  I  hope  and  pray  my  worst  fears  never  will  be  realized. 
I  hope  and  pray  this  unneutral  action,  which  some  g-->ntlemen 
last  June  described  as  "an  act  of  war."  never  will  produce 
the  fearful  consequences  that  it  mi':h';  and  d-ag  America  into 
this  war.  It  would  bo  small  satisfaction  to  be  able  to  ^ay  "I 
told  you  so."  I  would  rather  be  wrong  about  this  than  be 
President. 

Before  you  gentlemen  vote  to  put  the  American  people  to 
the  risk  of  war  that  abides  in  this  unneutral  measu-e  let  me 
remind  you  of  the  ghastly  lesson  we  learned  in  the  World 
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War.  "We  learned  the  v.Ucr  futility  of  America  tning  to 
m.akc  the  world  'afe  Icr  ricmocracy.  We  learned "  or  we 
should  have  learned,  that  our  own  democracy  will  be' endan- 
gered, If  not  lost.  If  we  are  foolhardy  enouch  to  mix  m  this 
Old  World  war.  Surely  we  ought  to  bo  wise  enough  never 
acam  to  risk  the  lo.ss  of  Anicrica's  precious  heritage,  liberty 
We  paid  a  high  price  for  that  Ic.^son.  But  no  price  is  too 
high  to  pay  for  wisdom.  Now  is  the  time  to  reap  our  profits. 
Not  a  harvest  of  "blood  mcney"  for  weap.,ns  of  war  for  the 
destruction  cf  human  hi-,  the  arms  to  snuff  out  the  lives 
not  only  of  soldiers  m  the  field  of  battle  but  innocent  women 
and  children  in  iheir  hemes  behind  the  lines.  Now  is  the 
time  to  reap  the  harvest  cf  peace  that  leads  to  prosperity 
and  insures  the  b.essings  of  liberty. 

Every  American  knows  m  a  general  way  what  the  World 
War  cost  him  or  her.  Few  realize  the  enormous  cost  to  the 
Nation,  tangible  and  intangible  cost.  A  part  of  the  tangible 
cost  rests  as  a  tax  burden  upon  every  American  today,  a 
burden  that  will  be  pa.^std  on  to  future  generations.  And 
every  American  is  beaiing  a  share  of  the  intangible  cost  in 
the  loss  of  health   and  happiness. 

L«\':t  wo  forget,  let  me  cite  a  few  figures.  But.  appallinc  as 
they  are.  cold  figures  cannot  begin  to  tell  the  awful  price  we 
paid  for  that  war.  Losses  m  human  values  cannot  be  com- 
puted on  an  adding  machine. 

America's  immed:ate  human  cost  of  the  World  War  was 
126,000  American  beys  killed  m  action  or  died  cf  wounds, 
and  234.000  v.Tunded,  most  of  them,  incapacitated  for  civil 
hfe.  Staggering  as  those  totals  are,  they  are  insignificant  m 
com.pari.'-cn  with  the  entire  toll  of  human  life  taken  in  the 
World  War.  Lot  us  look  at  the  casualty  lists  of  the  World 
War  armies  and  navies  ^^nce  more.  Here  is  that  stark  and 
sninnine  record:  Srldier  fatalities.  8,500.000:  wounded, 
21000,000:  civilian  fatalities.  10,000.000. 

Wars  are  suppo.sed  to  be  fought  by  soldiers  on  the  battle- 
fitid.  but  10,000  000  cnilian  fatalities  again  rem.ind  us  that 
in  m.odern  war  the  innocent  victims,  the  women  and  chil- 
dren, the  £ged  and  helpless,  outnumber  the  soldier  drad. 
With  weapons  of  war  more  devastating  than  ever.  God  help 
tho  women  and  children  of  Europe  m  this  war.  We  do  not 
want  their  blood  on  cur  hands. 

The  money  cost  of  the  World  War  was  only  slightly  loss 
staggering  than  the  human  cost.  Direct  war  costs — exp:-n- 
dilures  for  the  destructi'  n  of  human  life  and  property — 
were  S200  000  000,000.  Property  and  production  los^es  added 
another  S150  000,000,000  to  bung  the  mcney  cost  to  a  total 
of  $350,000,000,000,  Three  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  mil- 
lion dollar.-,  earne'd  by  the  sweat  of  the  breiws  and  the  ach- 
mg  backs  of  the  peoples  of  tho  world,  spent  for  what?  Spent 
for  slaughtering  human  beings,  utterly  wasted. 

It  would  be  beyf  nd  belief  that  suppo.^^edly  civilized  peo- 
ples, includinc  us  Americans,  could  bo  so  stupid,  if  we  did 
not  have  this  bill  rendered  by  the  god  of  war  before  us. 
Yet  there  it  is — a  bill  still  unpaid.  High  as  that  price  was, 
it  would  not  have  been  too  high  if  we  got  what  we  fought 
for.  That  was  supposed  to  be  "the  war  to  end  war."  But  we 
were  fooled.  In  the  liglit  of  the  almost  continuous  succes- 
sion of  wais  that  have  followed,  with  another  threat  of  a 
World  War  upon  us,  "the  war  to  end  war"  was  a  hideous 
mockery. 

After  paying  that  awful  price  of  death,  destruction,  and 
waste  and  achieving  nothing,  it  is  even  less  conceivable  that 
the  peoples  of  the  Old  World  powers  can  be  at  war  again. 
Yet  the  war  is  on.  God  only  knows  when  or  how  it  will 
end.  We  shudder  to  think  of  the  war  bill  that  eventually 
will  be  rendered.  Only  one  generation  and  another  bill  to 
pay.  a  bill  in  death,  destruction,  and  waste.  No  matter 
what  that  bill  may  be,  it  must  be  paid.  No  matter  how 
long  it  takes  no  matter  how  many  generations  yet  unborn 
it  may  require  to  pay  it.  it  must  be  paid  in  the  end  by 
somebody. 

Now,  let  us  look  again  at  America's  World  War  costs.  It 
has  been  figured  variously,  but  one  of  the  most  recent  and 
most  reliable  estimates  fixes  America's  money  costs  at  nearly 
$51,000,000,000.    Even  that  figure  does  not  bring  it  down  to 


date.     It  includes  the  costs  in  the  war  years  of   1917-18 
^nd  since,  down  to  1937. 

That  figure,  however,  does  not  include  more  than  $12,000  - 
000.000  we.  the  American  people,  loaned  the  Allies.  We 
might  as  well  add  that  to  the  money  cost  now  as  later,  for 
it  never  will  be  paid.  In  more  than  20  years,  none  of"  the 
big  debtor  nations  made  more  than  a  gesture  to  repay  us. 
If  ever  we  had  a  Chinaman's  chance  of  collecting  thai 
money,  that  chance  went  a  glimmering  when  war  again 
enveloped  Europe  in  flames. 

America's  World  War  money  cost^  still  are  mounting. 
War  costs  never  end  with  the  firing  of  the  last  shot  in 
battle.  It  will  require  several  generations  more  to  liquidate 
that  debt  and  it  never  will  be  paid  If  we  pile  the  cost  of 
another  war  on  top  of  it. 

I  hope  10  live  to  see  the  day  when  a  grateful  nation 
liquidates  its  debt  in  full  to  its  defenders  in  the  World  War 
as  It  has  done  and  still  is  doing  for  the  veterans  of  our 
seven  major  wars,  from  the  War  for  Independence  to  the 
World  War.  America  has  paid  pensions  and  adjusted  com- 
pensation to  the  veterans  of  all  her  major  wars. 

Already  we  have  paid,  and  justly  paid,  more  than  $7,500.- 
000,000  in  compensation  to  the  World  War  veterans.  Sooner 
or  later,  we  will  follow  the  precedent  established  bv  a  grate- 
ful Nation  after  the  Revolution.  We  should  grant  pensions 
to  all  worthy  World  War  veterans  and  to  their  widows  and 
orplians.  as  we  always  have  done  in  the  past.  We  can  do 
that  without  undue  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  who.  after  all, 
are  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sachfices  of  these  World  v/ar 
veterans.  We  can  do  it  if  we  stay  out  of  thLs  European  war 
and  reap  the  harvest  of  prosperity  that  comes  in  the  piping 
times  of  peace. 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  the  economic  depressions  that 
have  come  as  an  inevitable  consequence  of  the  World  War 
run  into  billions  and  billions  of  dollars.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  the  dearest  of  all  war  costs— the  price  already  paid 
and  the  continuing  cost  in  human  miserj-. 

There  are  84  veterans'  hospitals  and  facilities  in  the  United 
States.  As  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  it  was  my  duty  and  privi- 
lege to  visit  them— some  of  them  many  times.  In  those 
hospitals,  where  a  grateful  Government  makes  the  disabled 
veterans  as  comfortable  as  possible,  is  where  you  will  find 
tho  crudest  cost  cf  war. 

Some  cf  you  gentlemen  who  are  about  to  vote  for  this 
Senate  bill  as  a  "measure  short  of  war."  which  may  bring 
war  to  America  again,  some  of  you  who  never  have  seen 
this  cruelest  cost  of  war  might  do  well  to  visit  Walter  Reed 
and  Mount  Alto  Hospitals  today. 

More  than  20  years  after  the  last  shot  of  the  World  War 
was  fired  in  France  and  peace  restored  to  a  war-sick  world, 
there  you  will  find  hundreds  of  American  veterans  still  pay- 
ing the  price  of  war.  the  price  of  trying  "to  make  the  world 
safe  for  democracy."  That  noble  slogan  has  a  hollow  ring 
in  their  ears  today. 

There  you  will  find  middle-aged  men  paying  the  price  of 
patriotism  in  their  valorous  youth.  They  are  paying  with 
broken  bodies,  wounds  that  will  not  heal,  tubercular  lungs, 
and  shadowed  minds.  To  many  of  them,  death  would  be  a 
welcome  release  from  constant  agony. 

There  you  will  get  a  glimpse  of  the  cost  cf  war  that  will 
make  you  hesitate  before  you  cast  a  vote  that  even  has  a 
remote  chance  of  condemning  boys  of  today  to  years  of  living 
hell.  The  World  War  will  come  back  to  you  in  all  its  horror. 
It  will  tear  at  your  heart  and  grip  you  by  the  throat.  You 
will  turn  aside  to  hide  unmanly  tears  that  come  in  spite  of 
you.  You  will  wish  you  had  not  seen  it.  Most  of  all,  you 
will  wish  you  could  forget  it.  But  you  never  will,  gentle- 
men.   I  know. 

Before  you  gentlemen  cast  your  votes.  I  ask  you  to  add  up 
that  cost  sheet  and  see  what  you  get.  You  will  get  the  an- 
swer to  America's  opposition  to  war.  any  war,  and  especially 
a  European  war.  Add  up  that  cost  sheet  and  you  will  dis- 
cover why  the  American  people  are  determined  to  stay  out 
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of  this  strictly  European  war.  The  American  people  know 
the  best  they  can  get  ou:  of  war— any  war— is  the  worst  of  it. 

That  is  why  the  American  people  demand  neutrality  in 
fact  not  merely  in  name.  That  is  why  the  American  people, 
judging  by  the  past,  fear  to  gamble  on  the  future  filled  with 
danger  to  them.selves,  their  loved  ones,  and  their  beloved 
land.  That  is  why  the  American  people  distrust  this  virtual 
war  alliance  with  the  Allies. 

And  that  added  up  is  why  I  am  going  to  vote  to  keep  the 
arms  embargo,  to  keep  America  out  of  this  European  war.  I 
will  vote  with  a  clear  conscience,  a  conscience  that  will  allow 
me  to  look  any  An:erican  mother  in  the  eye  and  say,  'T  voted 
for  the  arms  embargo  because  I  behcved  it  would  reduce  to 
the  remote.'-t  possibility  the  danger  of  sending  the  boys  of 
Amer.can  mo'.hers  to  fisht  on  the  battlefields  of  Europe." 


The  Farmer  and  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF    I'KNNSYLV.\N'I.\ 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2.  1939 


LETTER  BY  EDWARD   E.   KENNEDY 


Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  heart  of  Pennsyl- 
vania there  is  to  be  found  many  of  the  finest  farm.s  in  the 
United  States.  The  farmers  in  the  great  Keystone  State  are 
noted  for  their  industry  and  their  progres.-^ive  niethods  that 
have  caused  their  production  to  compare  favorably  with  any 
State  in  the  Union. 

For  years  the  farm  industry  has  been  afflicted  with  many 
ills,  notably  a  lack  of  a  fair  market  for  the  products  of  the 
farm  where  prices  will  not  compel  the  farmer  to  take  less 
than  even  the  cost  of  production. 

Agriculture  is  a  great  basic  industry  of  this  Nation  and 
presents  a  problem  that  commands  our  undivided  and  im- 
mediate attention. 

I  would  like  permission  at  this  time  to  publish  herewith  a 
letter  received  from  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  manager  of  the 
Farmers'  Wasliington  Service,  this  letter  calling  to  our  mind 
the  plight  of  the  American  farmer  and  the  urgent  need  that 
we  give  appropriate  attention  to  the  evils  confronted  by  this 
large  class  of  substantial  American  citizens: 

NovEMPEH  1.  1939 
Mt  Dr.^R  Congressman:  The  first  9  months  of  1930.  compared 
with  the  first  9  months  of  1938.  Indicates  a  great  Increase  m  agri- 
cultural Imports  into  the  United  States  a:id  a  great  decrease''  of 
agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States.  In  the  9  months 
cf  1939  we  imported  farm  products  for  consTimption  in  the 
amount  of  $794  700,000.  while  in  the  same  period  in  1938  we 
purchased  farm  products  in  the  amount  of  $711,600,000  For  the 
same  periods  our  acricultural  exports  declined  from  $602  700  000 
in   1938   to  $418,400,000   in    1939. 

While  all  in  the  United  States  are  being  diverted  from  consid- 
eration of  serious  problems  of  agriculture  and  unemployment  by 
the  present  dramatic  attempt  to  lift  the  embargo  and  increase 
the  (;xpcrt.-s  of  amis  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  little  is 
be;n£?  .=aid  and  nothing  is  being  done  to  protect  our  farmers  from 
impor-s  at  below  our  cost  of  production  prices  or  to  sell  our  excess 
feed  and  fiber  to  the  world. 

To  lift  tlse  embargo  now,  would  we  not  be  choosing  between  the 
munitions  makers  and  warmongers  on  the  one  hand  and  our 
Nations  C.  800  000  farmers  on  the  other — choosing  between  "fools' 
gc!d'  and  fools'  profits  on  the  one  hand  and  our  own  peace  and 
security  on  the  other— choosing  between  the  national  def»'n«e  of 
a  foreign  stale  and  the  national  defense  of  our  own  beloved 
country? 

I.-:  tlure  even  ore  valid,  patriotic  reason  whv  we  should  lift  the 
arms  embargo  now?  Would  it  not  be  both  patriotic  and  wide  to 
retain  tne  enib;^.rgo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implcm-nts  of  wnr— 
settling  this  question  decisively?     Then,  at  once,  turn  our  atten- 


tion to  as.<5uring  our  farmer*;  the  rest  of  production,  plus  a  profit- 
protect  our  home  f,.rm  nruket  trtm  inviision  bv  lorei^^ncrs  build 
our  prosperity  upon  our  own  ba-^lc  Industry— agriculture-  give  em- 
ployment opnornmitles  to  our  own  labor  at  an  adequate  anrn-.l 
waee' 

■VVhv  quit  our  own  to  stand  on   foreU-n  cround— whv  by  inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe    .    a   ncle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolLs  of  Eur- peaa  ambition,  rivalshln 
lnt--rnst.  humor,  or  c?price?"  *^' 

Why  quit  our  own? 
faiuceii.'ly, 

Edwahd  E    Kenniuy. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF   WI.nCO.NS'X 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  KEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  Nuicmkcr  2,  1939 


ARTICLE      FROM      THE      WASHINGTON      TTMES-HL-RALD      OF 

NOVEMBLH   2.    19^9 


Mr.  THILL,  Mr,  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  news  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Times-Herald.  Wabhin^ton.  D.  C  on 
NovcnVoer  2,  1939.  This  article  i>,  both  tmiely  and  mier- 
estmg,  and  presents  the  thesis  that  America  could  build  a 
fence  around  i'self  and  get  along  great.  Many  of  us  le- 
member  our  dependence  upon  Germany  and  other  European 
ccuntneo  prior  to  ihe  la^t  war  for  dyes  and  various  uLher 
chemicals: 

(From  the  Washingtt^i  Times-Kerald  of  November  2.  1939 1 
ScPTiriFN-cY  OF-  CHEMir...T.s  .^ssmrD  United  Statfs-  N.ation  Ohapie 
OK  Supplying  Al.l  Medical  and  iNDU.vrRiAL  Nekds  in  W.ar    ExrERT 
Says  ' 

Nashville.  Te.nn  -Every  American  indu.nrlal  and  medicinal  need 
can  b^.  filed  l>y  Am^r\r::r.  ia.-tone=;  and  laboratorif .s  acvord'nt:  'o 
L.  K  Livin-.ston.  manager  of  the  at;rlcultural  extension  service  of 
E.  I    du  Pom  de  Nmiour':  &  Co. 

■•Self-.-u.Tirlenry  of  Amencan  indu.<^trv  todav,-  he  i^aid  "is  in  -.liaro 
tn"  w'^J',l^  the  United  States  dependence  upon  Import^  during 
ulZ'r  f  VVar.  Dunn?  the  last  w.r,"  Llvingstm  sa.d  •■numeroul 
industrial  activities  were  dependent  upon  imports. 

PEOPLES    HEALTH    PERILED 

"Employment  of  millions  of  our  workers  was  threatened  "  he 
said.  ••Evfn  the  health  of  our  people  wi-,  endangered  because  the 
Importation    of    many    important    medical    supplies    had    been   cut 

"Now,-  he  .s;tid,  "America  could  build  a  fence  around  itself  and 
get  along  great." 

"This  is  due  in  no  small  dee;re-  to  the  accomnli.'^hnvnt.s  of 
American  chemi.-<try  during  the  last  two  decade:^  'The  prr>duct3 
of  the  indu.strlal  chemical  plant  pvmbollze  a  measure  of  the  eco- 
nomic security  and  the  industrial  independen  e  of  our  country  In 
«?"Vh^  ^r'^'^^v  conditions  of  a  quarter  of  a  centurv  ago  when  the 
World  War  shut   off  so  many  supplies. 

"This  country  did  nr.t  have  a  .^inele  plant  in  1914  to  extract 
nitrogen  from  the  air  and  transform  it  into  the  nrrates  and  other 
chemicals  so  vital  to  atcnculture,  InduUrv,  and  national  defense 
We  were  almost  completely  depend.'iit  upon  the  importation  of 
natural  nitrates  from  Chllv  Today  Am.  rica  Is  self-sufQcient  in 
nitrates    through   chemistry. 

NO     LACK     OF     POT.ASH 

"When  the  World  War  began.  th»  United  States  was  almost 
wholly  drpendent  upon  Germany  for  pcta-sh,  which  i.s  so  rs.seiitial 
to  aericulture  and  industry.  In  recent  vears,  methods  have  been 
devised  for  the  economy  recovery  of  pota.^h  from  Americas  mineral 
deposits  This  country  now  produce.^  a  major  part  of  the  putash 
It  con.sumes  and    if  noccosary,  it  can  produce  .d\  its   need« 

-A  highly  e:;sential  material  is  rubber,  imported  from  far-away 
lands  under  forelen  control.  It  pre«=ented  a  ^-rave  problem  during 
the  World   War  a.s  supplies  dwindled   and   price--   pvrHmid»d 

"That  need  not  happen  now  The  chrmlcal  rubber  made  from 
coal,  lim.estcne.  and  s.lt.  has  evrry  prorate  of  functl  mlng  satis- 
factorily Ba'.ed  on  small  prodnctinn  It.,  pncr  is  less  than  the 
cost  of  riibber  durii.p  the  World  War  day..  Mc  rcover,  It  L'--  actually 
superior  to  natural  rubber  for  many  uses," 


American  Peace  and  Neutrality 

PLXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  VINCENT  F.  HARRINGTON 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Noveviher  2,  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    WILLIAM    WILMOTH 


Mr,  HARRINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  pamphlet 
written  by  and  published  at  the  expen.se  of  William  Wilmoth, 
a  Washington.  D,  C.  businessman  who  has  given  much 
thought  to  the  po.ssibility  of  his  country's  involvement  in 
the  European  conflict.  This  is  not  a  partisan  paper.  Mr. 
Wilmoth  voted  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  1932.  He  has  since 
fi^vored  much  of  the  New  Deal  legislation.  I  think  his  paper 
should   be  read  by  every  American  anxious  for  peace. 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

AMFKtcAN    Peace    and    Nfi-tralitt    and    Fop.fign    Wars — The    Facts 
ArofT  THE  Proposed  Bill  Before  Congre.ss  To  Repeal  the  Em- 

DARGO    on    the    SlTPIY    OF    AllMS,    MfNITIONS.    AND     l.MPLFMENTS    OF 

War   to    Foreign    C3overnments    and    the    Confused    Muddle    in 
American  Foreign  Policy 

the   president's   message 

I  believe  the  Pro.-idrnt  in  h's  messape  read  to  the  Congress  on 
Sep'.rmh->er  21.  deliberately  coiifu-es  the  is.-ue  involved  by  bnni,'ing 
In  subjects  wholly  foreign  to  that  i-sue  in  order  to  make  out  a 
case  lor  what  he  desired  to  accomplish  The  President  brought 
In  the  subject  of  a^k'ressor  nations  and  their  danger  to  Christianity 
and  civilization,  neutrality  and  international  law,  while  the  ques- 
tion in\olved  is  embargoes;  the  right  and  desirability  of  the  Nation 
to  pn.hibit  the  export  or  import  of  certain  commodities,  which  is 
})Urely  a  matter  of  domestic  or  municipal  law. 

As  a  matter  of  domestic  policy,  tariff  laws  prohibit  the  import 
of  commodities  stibsidized  by  foreign  governments;  they  likewise 
prohibit  the  export  of  helium  gas  and  implements  of  war.  No 
one  will  contend  that  these  domestic  regulations  are  the  concern 
of  international  law  or  neutrality,  yet  the  President  brought  them 
In  to  confu.se  the  Issue  and  to  Justify  his  demand  for  the  repeal 
of  the  embargo  on  the  export  of  arms  and  ammunitions.  The 
President  also  said  that  such  embargoes,  which  were  departures 
from  international  law,  had  proved  dangerous  to  the  Nation  In  the 
past,  and  was  the  major  cau.se  of  the  War  of  1812,  and  therefore 
likely  to  be  the  cau.se  of  other  wars. 

Now  there  is  not  a  shred  of  hi.story  that  I  can  find  to  justify 
that  contention  Prior  to  1812,  England  and  France  seized  and 
confiscated  hundreds  of  American  ships  and  their  cargoes  bound 
to  the  opposite  countries.  The  embargo  was  made  to  prevent 
these  seizures  and  confiscations,  and  the  war,  therefore,  was  not 
caused  by  the  embargoes  but  by  the  seizure  of  the  ships  and 
cargoes,  and  the  barban  us  course  of  the  British  Navy  in  going 
aboard  American  ships  on  the  high  seas  and  seizing  native  and 
naturalized  American  seamen  and  forcing  them  to  serve  on  ships  of 
war  against  their  own  country  and  against  others  with  which  it 
was  at  ]5eace.  Theodoie  R.)osevelt,  m  his  history  of  the  Naval 
War  of  1812,  says:  "The  wrongs  inflicted  on  our  seafaring  country- 
men by  their  impressment  into  foreign  ships  formed  the  main  cause 
of  the  war.  '  He  .says  further.  "That  the  principles  for  which  the 
United  States  contended  in  1812  are  now  universally  accepted,  and 
those  so  tenaciously  maintained  by  Great  Britain  find  no  advo- 
cates m  the  civilized  world  "  So  that  the  War  of  1812  was  not 
ciustd  by  embargoes,  but  was  fought  to  establish  and  maintain 
the  principles  of  international  law, 

Th"  President  would  have  been  le.ss  disingenuous  and  far  more 
arrurate  if  he  had  said  that  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into 
th.'  so-called  World  War  in  1917  was  the  result  of  the  Govern- 
ment's departure  from  international  law.  President  Wi'son's  in- 
sistence on  the  right  of  Americans  to  travel  unharmed  on  armed 
belligerent  ships  was  wh)lly  contrary  to  long-established  inter- 
natirnal  law.  Chief  Jus'ico  Marshall  decided  in  1815,  in  the 
Nereide  case,  that  an  armed  merchantman  was  a  ship  of  war. 
This  has  been  the  accepted  basis  of  international  law  ever  since, 
and  111  compliance  with  it  Holland  excluded  armed  merchantmen 
from  her  ports  duiiug  the  World  War.  But  President  Wilson 
permitted  him.self  to  be  deceived  by  the  British  Government  into 
taking  the  position  that  a  merchant  ship,  armed  for  defensive 
purpo.ses,  was  en' Hied  under  international  law  to  enjoy  the  status 
of  a  peace! ul  i lading  ship  in  neu'^ral  ports. 

"Thus,"  says  Pioiesbor  Borchard,  "the  President,  and  the  House 
and  Senate  also,  were  misled  Into  taking  a  position  which  had  no 
foundation  either  in  law  or  common  sense."  So  the  President 
found  that  it  served  his  purpose  to  misstate  the  cause  of  the  War   I 


of  1812,  and  to  ignore  the  causes  by  which  the  country  was  dragged 
into  the  war  of  1917.  For  he  said  in  his  message,  "Our  next  devia- 
tion by  statute  from  the  sound  principles  of  neutrality  and  peace 
througli  international  law  did  not  come  for  130  years  It  was  the 
so-called  Neutrality  Act  of  1935."  The  embargo  resolution  to  which 
the  President  refers  was  not  a  so-called  or  actual  act  of  neutrality, 
nor  did  it  affect  in  any  way  the  concepts  of  peace  or  the  principles 
of  international  law,  but  was  a  municipal  regulation  concerning 
the  export  of  certain  commodities. 

We  are  not  now  concerned  with  the  wisdom  of  this  act,  but  what 
we  are  Justly  concerned  about  is  the  demand  for  its  repeal,  because 
of  the  exigencies  of  a  new  war  between  certain  European  nations- 
that  the  domestic  and  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  thus 
to  be  determined  by  European  governments  as  it  was  in  1914  to 
1919— that  its  repeal  now  would  be  unneutral,  like  the  action  on 
armed  belligerent  ships,  and  like  it  a  step  toward  war.  U.  under 
the  Influence  or  coercion  of  the  Executive,  Congress  repeals  the 
embargo,  it  will  be  but  a  repetition  of  the  methods  of  President 
Wils-jn  by  which  he  led  the  country  into  war  in  1917, 

The  President  also  made  the  astonishing  assertion  that  the  em- 
bargo "had  the  effect  of  putting  land  powers  on  the  same  footing 
as  naval  powers,"  and  denied  to  sea  powers  "the  ancient  right  to 
buy  anything  anywhere"  and  to  treat  the  high  seas  as  private 
property.  The  President  in  his  zeal  forgets  that  one  of  the  cardinal 
principles  for  which  America  fought  in  the  World  V/ar  was  the 
freedom  of  the  seas.  The  second  clause  of  President  Wilson's  14 
points  declared  that  the  seas  should  be  free  in  both  peace  and  war 
outside  of  territorial  waters  for  the  movement  of  peaceful  com- 
merce. Great  Britain  contemptuously  scrapped  that  resolution  at 
the  peace  conference.  Now  President  Roosevelt  justifies  Great 
Britain  in  discarding  the  principles  of  President  Wilson  for  which 
Americans  were  told  they  fought  the  war. 

The   President   says   again   that  the   repeal   of  the  embargo   and 
the  manufacture  of  arms  and  munitions  in  this  country  for  Great 
Britain  and  France  will  relieve  unemployment,  but  to  what  pur- 
po.se?     It  would  increase  employment  and  enable  a  few  to  get  rich, 
but  how  will  It  profit  th?  American  people  as  a  whole  to  use  up  the 
Nation's  essential  mineral  resources,   its  capital  and  labor,  in  the 
production  of  munitions  of  war  and  receive  therefor  useless  gold 
to  bury  in  the  ground,  gold  that  no  foreign  nation  wants,  and  of  as 
little  utility  in  our  national  economy  as  the  old  defaulted  bonds 
Great  Britain  and  her  Allies  bought  in  the  United  States  dtirlng  the 
World   War   a    total    of   $11,500,000,000    worth    of   all    commodities 
They  paid  about  $2,000,000,000  on  account  of  these  purchases    or 
about    17   percent.     The   balance   of   $9,500,000,000,   or   83   percent 
was  advanced  by  the  United  States  Treasury  from  Liberty  loans' 
for  which  it  took  the  I  O  U's  of  Britain  and  her  Allies     The  I  O  U's 
subsequently  converted  into  bonds  have  never  been  paid    and  the 
American   taxpayer   has   been   and    is   still   paying   off   the   Liberty 
bonds  which  indirectly  paid  for  the  nine  and  a  half  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  purchases  in  this  country  by  Great  Britain  and  her  Allies 
Profits  for  a  few,  but  disaster  for  the  many. 

The  message,  becau.se  of  its  inaccuracy,  is  not  a  good  lawyer's 
brief  for  one  of  the  belligerents;  much  less  is  it  the  work  of  a 
responsible  statesman  whose  words  and  acts  determine  so  vital  an 
issue  as  peace  or  war. 

the   NEtJTRALITY   BILL 

The  administration's  so-called  neutrality  bill  Just  reported  to  the 
Senate  shows  to  what  extremes  of  inconsistency  and  contradiction 
men  will  go  once  they  have  embarked  on  an  unwise  and  hazardous 
course.  When  President  Roosevelt  departed  from  the  wise  and  his- 
toric course  of  the  founders  of  the  Republic  of  strict  noninterference 
In  the  controversies  and  wars  between  foreign  nations  and  resorted 
to  violent  denunciation,  threats  of  quarantine,  and  acts  short  of 
war  against  foreign  governments  he  violated  the  fundamental  duties 
and  principles  of  neutrality  and  thereby  forfeited  the  rights  of  a 
neutral  and  embarked  the  Nation  on  a  sea  cf  uncertainty.  Further 
pursuing  this  dubious  and  unwise  course  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  the  first 
President  of  the  United  States  to  proclaim  a  conditional  and  partial 
neutrality  In  a  foreign  war.  Even  President  Wilson  In  1914  declared 
for  a  course  of  strict  and  impartial  neutrality  but  under  the  in- 
fluence and  machinations  of  Colonel  House  at  the  dictates  of  the 
British  Government,  he  was  prevailed  upon  step  by  step  to  depart 
from  that  course  and  at  last  to  plunge  the  Nation  into  war.  Cer- 
tainly this  gross  betrayal  of  national  Interest  is  no  precedent  nor 
justification  for  any  administration  thereafter  to  play  shuttlecock 
with  the  interest,  peace,  and  safety  of  the  Nation,  or  to  depart  from 
its  long-established  course  of  honest  neutrality  and  nonintervention 
In  disputes  and  wars  of  foreign  governments. 

As  evidence  of  the  inconsistency  and  confusion  in  which  the 
administration  has  involved  itself  and  the  Nation,  it  now  proposes 
to  remove  the  embargo  against  the  supply  of  arms  and  munitions 
to  nations  at  war  and  substitute  therefor  an  embargo  on  American 
merchant  ships  to  exclude  them  from  80  percent  of  the  trade 
routes  of  the  world.  Thus,  it  is  more  important  to  make  the 
country  a  base  of  supply  of  munitions  of  war  for  foreign  govern- 
ments than  to  maintain  our  peaceful  shijjs  of  commerce  on  the 
sea.  As  our  Nation  grew  strong  and  pursued  a  course  of  impar- 
tial neutrality,  it  was  able  to  assert  and  maintain  its  neutral 
rights  to  carry  on  peaceful  commerce  throughout  the  world  for  a 
century,  despite  all  the  wars  that  ensued.  It  is  only  in  the  last 
and  present  wars  when  Great  Britain,  a  naval  power,  is  at  war  with 
a  constitutional  power  and  we  become  a  quasi  belligerent  that  our 
ships  are  endangered  or  as  now  proposed  to  scuttle  them   from 
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the  seas.  If  in  disre^^nrd  of  the  \p.t Ion's  v;tal  interest,  peace,  ar.d 
security,  the  arn^  embargo  lo  repealed  at  the  behc;t  of  foreign 
govcrnnieiit,  even  then  there  will  be  no  ncces.sity  because  of  this  to 
embari^o  the  American  merchant  fieet  from  the  sca^,  e.xcept  In 
the  immediiite  war  zones  in  western  Europe.  Despite  the  fact 
that  our  Government  took  sides  in  the  last  war  almost  from  the 
beginning,  our  los.-  in  ships  was  trivial.  For  the  3  years  1914  to 
1917,  when  (Mp'omatic  relations  were  severed  wltli  Germany,  the 
loss  in  ships  was  but  20.000  tons  and  the  loss  In  lives  onlv  three, 
and  these  were  seamen  on  an  American  tanker  in  a  British  naval 
ccnvoy.  These  losses  were  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  annual 
peacetime  ksscs  from  storms  and  accidents  at  sea.  The  imme- 
diate isj-ue  that  brcv.Eht  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  sinking 
of  armed  British  ships  with  Americans  aboard. 

This  alien-motivated,  ill-considered,  and  unbaked  proposal,  ob- 
viously denveJ  from  no  American  Interests,  registers  zero  m.lnus 
In  American  statecraft. 

Yes,  we  will  gain  som.e  temporary  emplov-ment  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  munitions,  but  what  is  to  become  of  tlie  half  million 
employed  on  our  ships  and  in  foreign  commerce?  Does  the  Gov- 
ernment propose  to  stop  its  merchant  shipbuilding  and  let  tha:^e 
Phips  it  has  built  at  enormous  cost  rot  at  the  docks?  The  prn- 
posal  to  withdraw  American  ships  from  the  seas  In  consequence 
of  the  administration's  dangerous,  revolutionary,  and  un-American 
foreign  policy  is  preposterous  and  is  no  solution  of  the  imbroglio 
In  which  It  has  involved  the  Nation.  A--;  a  sop  to  the  unwary. 
the  act  provides  that  munitions  and  implements  of  war  are  to  be 
sold  on  a  ca;-.h-and-carry  basis,  and  then  provides  for  their  sale 
on  credit  to  nations  whose  repudiated  credit  obligations  now  clut- 
ter up  the  vaults  of  the  United  States  Treasury,  It  is  safe  to 
predict  that  r>ncc  they  have  this  Government  committed  in  this 
nefurioua  business,  their  resourceful  brains  will  devise  means  to 
escape  paym.ent  as  they  did   before. 

Tht  n  the  act  empowers  tlie  President  to  do  this.  that,  and  the 
ether  by  drcree.  The  Constitution  makes  no  provision  fur  gov- 
ernment by  decree.  The  American  people  do  not  wish  Congres.s 
to  arxlicate  its  constitutional  powers  to  make  all  laws.  If  Con- 
gress does  not  know  what  to  do  under  given  circumstances,  it 
should  do  nothing  rather  than  thrust  doubtful  powers  Into  the 
hands  of  the  Executive,  for  history  shows  that  It  was  the  a'ousc 
of  power  again  and  again  by  the  executive  that  caused  the  down- 
fall of  the  Reman  Republic  It  was  the  abuse  of  executive  pow<  r 
by  President  w;:-^on  that  enabled  him  to  involve  the  country  in 
the  Etirnpean  World  War,  President  Washington  and  the'  co- 
fcundcrs  pI  the  American  Republic  formulated^  its  foreign  policy 
which  was  reaffirmed  in  the  Monroe  Doctrine  in  1823  in  the  fnl- 
lowing  words:  "Our  policy  in  regard  to  Europe,  which  wns  adopted 
at  an  early  stage  of  the  wars  which  have  .so  long  agitated  that 
quarter  of  the  globe  nevertheless  remains  the  same,  which  is  not 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  powers;  to  con- 
Ftder  the  governm.pnt  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for 
us:  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with  it  and  to  preserve  those 
relations  by  frank    firm,  and  manlv  policy," 

Does  anyone  believe  that  if  Mr,  Roosevelt  had  followed  his 
o->untry'=  long  honored  foreign  policy,  and  during  the  numerous 
European  crses  had  taken  a  calm  and  Judic:rus  cour?:e  befitting 
tb.e  responsible  head  of  a  great  and  always  pea-ctiil  nation  that 
ours  has  been,  and  when  war  came,  he  had  proclaimed  an  honest 
and  impartial  neutrality,  as  every  President  before  him  had  done. 
In  like  circumstances,  there  would  now  be  such  doubt  and  anxiety 
among  the  people  for  the  future,  and  fejir  of  the  Government 
involving  them  m  another  European  war?  IX  there  is  fear  and 
uncertainty  about  the  course  of  the  Government  it  is  because  of 
Its  preoccupation  and  emotional  emphasis  on  war;  that  instead  a 
fixed  and  steadfast  policy,  the  pursuit  of  a  personal  and  whimsical 
"day  to  day"  policy  in  foreign  affairs;  the  decreeing  of  a  "tem- 
poiary  emergency"  when  no  concetvable  emergency  exists;  the 
movements  of  tleets  and  councils  of  war;   what  means  all  these? 

It  must  be  obvious  to  all  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill  protest 
too  much,  Aptrt  from  lifting  the  arms  embargo,  its  real  purpose, 
the  rest  is  but  sucrar  coating  to  make  the  dose  palatable.  Tlie 
other  provision  of  the  bill,  if  enacted,  will  create  such  muddled  and 
chaotic  conditions  that  tbey  will  have  to  be  promptly  repealed 
once  the  remor.il  of  the  arms  embargo  is  acliieved. 

The  emerjeei-i.t  call  of  Coneress  for  the  enactment  of  this  bill  and 
the  dissimulating,'  course  of  the  administration  raises  grave  b\is- 
plcion  in  the  public  mind  that  these  may  be  similar  ~  tactics  to 
these  pursued  by  the  Wilson  administration  in  regard  to  the  last 
war,  as  S  cretary  Lansing  reveals  In  his  memoire.  Colonel  House 
had  WTtttfn  to  AmbasBador  Pape  and  Sir  Edward  Grey.  British 
Foreign  Minister,  "that  90  percent  of  the  American  people  did  not 
want  the  President  to  involve  them  In  the  war."  that  the  people 
must  be  "guided."  that  the  President  was  doing  that,  and  thinks 
as  "we"  do.  Lansing,  in  his  memoirs,  page  101.  records  that  it  was 
necessary  "to  determine  ujxin  a  general  course  of  action  which 
would  not  abruptly  challenge  that  opinion,  but  would  guide  it  in 
the  right  direction.  We  had  to  show  that  ever3rthing  had  been 
dene  to  avoid  war  to  arouse  a  public  demand  for  war." 

It  was  by  such  tactics  that  the  American  people  were  be- 
f'  ozled  into  quitting  their  homes  and  country  to  light  in  a  foreign 
war:  a  war  about  which  they  cared  little  and  knew  nothing. 
T^ie  American  people  now,  as  then,  have  no  catise  or  desire  to  go  to 
war  with  any  other  people  on  earth,  ncr  have  any  other  people 
cause  or  desire  to  go  to  war  with  them,  but  the  American  people 
and  their  vast  res.nirces  constitute  the  greatest  w:,i-  prize  m  the 
world  if  by  intrigue  or  betrayal  it  can  he  captured  and  made  to 
£crve  a  European  belligerent  as  in  1917.    Because  of  this,  there  Is  a 


white  war  raging  agaln-t  tlic  pc<  pie  of  this  country  with  all  ths 
resourc.s  that  nu  iiey  and  brains  can  devi.se  to  capture  and  d-aft 
America  and  Americans  into  another  and  redder  war  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Euro|ie. 

The  wise  old  sovereign.  Queen  Elizabeth,  of  England,  when  her 
ministers  got  bellicose  and  talked  of  war.  would  point  lier  finger 
and  cry  "No  war.  me  Lords,  n  )  war."  The  sovereign  people  of  the 
American  Republic  ra.nnnt  point  tii^ir  fingers  at  the  Executive  and 
Congress  where  peace  is  kept  or  war  is  m.<de.  but  tliey  can  meet  in 
a.ssembly  an  ci  old.  in  eve.y  city  tcwr^  and  hamlet  and  by  reso- 
lution, letter,  and  telegram  to  the  White  Hcu,-e  and  ihe  Capitol 
proclaim  as  m  one  voice.  "No  war,  me  Lords,  no  war  "  Americans 
miist  make  another  Ekclaration  of  Independence  agaii.si  foreign 
dominance  of  their  country  and  all  who  would  make  it  a  vas.>ul  of 
European  empires. 

Th.'  feietjcing  Is  not  prompted  by  partisanship,  for  I  supported 
Mr  Roosevelt  with  all  the  means  at  mv  di^po.^-.il  for  one  rea.vnn  I 
thought  his  experience  In  public  atlairs  and  during  the  war  would 
be  a  safeguard  againsi   the   very  situation   that   new   confronts  tLi. 

William     F     Wilmoth. 

Wa.jhington,  DC. 


Julien  N.  Friant 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  ORVILLE  ZIMMERMAN 

OK    MI.S.SOIRI 

IN  thp:  tiouse  of  rkpresentativks 

Thursday.  Ncvevjber  2.  1939 


RESOLUTION    BY    MISSOURI    DELEGATION    IN    CONGRESS 


Mr.  ZIMMERMAN.  Mr.  Spoakrr,  under  Irave  to  txtend 
my  rcmaik.s  in  the  Record,  I  inc'ud'^  the  following:  resolution, 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Mi.siouri  dclefration  in  Con^'rtvss 
at  a  special  meeting  held  m  tlic  city  of  WashinKton,  D.  C, 
on  the  31st  day  of  October  1933: 

Whereas  on  the  27th  day  of  October  1959  death  removed  from 
the  office  of  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 
Hon  Julien  N  I->iant.  '.ne  of  Mis.'^oun's  U'o.'-'.  outstanding  citizens 
and  a  recognized  national  leader;   Therefore,  be  it 

Jifftolveci  by  the  Reprt-.'^eniaLivcs  in  Cungren^  .'r-  m.  M'ssour'  in 
special   mectuig  a.sscTnbUd 

1  That  in  fhe  sudden  and  untimelv  death  of  Hon.  Julian  N. 
Fri  nr.  the  Missouri  deletjatlon  in  Coiu;re-s.  and  each  member 
thereof,  has  lost  a  loyal  friend  who  was  alwavs  willing  to  render 
every  possible  assistance  to  them  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

2.  That  in  his  death  not  only  has  the  State  of  Missouri,  which 
he  loved  so  well,  loat  one  of  its  most  widely  known  and  useful 
citizens,  but  the  Nation  has  lost  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
leaders. 

3.  That  we  deeply  mourn  his  passing  and  Join  with  a  nation  of 
friends,  and  especially  Members  of  Congress  in  extending  to  his 
devoted  family  our  dt^ipest  sympathy  at  this  sad  time  in  their 
lives 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  mailed  to  his  family. 

M.  A.  RoMjrE, 
Chairman  of  Missaurt  Delcgatvm   in  Congress. 
Orvillx  Zim.mei;u.\n. 

Acting  Secretary. 

Repeal  of  Embargo  at  Present  Time  Constitutes  an 
Unneutral  Act  Under  International  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  CHARLES  A.  WOLVERTON 

OF   NEW  JER5KY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursda:/.  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  WOL\'ERTON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion of  what  should  be  the  neutrality  policy  of  thi;<  Nation 
has  created  such  widespread  interest  that  it  now  :-tems  that 
every  possible  argument  for  or  against  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  has  been  advanced.  No  question  since  the  World 
War  has  been  more  widely  and  seriously  considered  by  all 


clarses  of  our  people.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  this  gen- 
eral, almost  universal,  discussion,  it  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
any  adequate  answer  has  been  given  to  the  charge  that  if  we 
change  our  national  policy  of  embargo,  now  that  the  war  is 
under  way,  that  we  are  thereby  committing  an  unneutral 
act.  There  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  fundamental  desire  of 
our  people  to  remain  neutral.  The  fear  of  involvement,  with 
the  consequent  use  of  our  boys  in  another  European  struggle, 
is  -so  great  that  there  is  a  imanimous  demand  that  we  shall 
remain  neutral  and  commit  no  act  that,  directly  or  indirectly, 
has  even  the  appearance  of  being  unneutral. 

Recognizing  as  we  all  do  the  necessity  and  advisability  of 
avoiding  any  act  that  would  place  our  Nation  on  one  side 
01  the  other  of  the  conflict,  it  .seems  to  me  that  we  cannot 
change   our  existing   embargo  policy   without   creating   the 
thought  that  we  have  done  so  in  order  to  benefit  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties  as  against  the  other.     The  fact  is  that 
the  present  pohcy  of  embargo  was  adopted  as  our  national 
policy  in  1935.    It  was  reestablished  in  1937  and  is  the  law 
todr.y.     In  each  instance  it  had  the  approval  of  nearly  the 
entire  membership  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  together  with 
the  approval  of  the  President  and  Secretary  of  State.     It 
represented,   without   a   doubt,   the   thought   and   desire   of 
cur  people.     There  were  two  basic  reasons  that  led  to  its 
adoption:  First,  an  abhorrence  of  war  and  our  unwillingness 
to  be  a  party  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  the  cruelties  in- 
c:d''nt  to  war;  and,  scrcnd,  to  keep  this  Nation  free  of  involve- 
ment in  any  and  all  wars.    No  policy  of  this  Nation,  foreign 
or  domestic,  adopted  at  any  time  in  the  entire  history  of  our 
Nation,  ever  had  gi-eaier  or  as  great  a  unanimity  of  support 
from  our  people  as  the  embargo  policy,  the  repeal  of  which 
is  now  being  sought.    The  nations  of  the  world  have  recog- 
r:ized  and  accepted  it  as  our  national  policy.    The  nations 
now  engaged  in  war  entered  into  hostilities  with  full  knowl- 
edge that  it  was  the  law  of  our  land.    No  nation  can  or  will 
claim  that  it  was  not  within  the  right  and  power  of  this 
Nation  to  adopt   .such  an   embargo  policy  if  it  so  desired. 
Thus,  the  only  question  that  is  raised  by  the  effort  to  repeal 
it  is  whether  it  is  right  to  do  so  during  a  war  between  con- 
tending nations.     The  charge  is  made  that  to  do  so  indi- 
cates a  desire  to  favor  one  of  the  belligerent  parties  and  will 
thereby  constitute  an  unneutral  act.     It  does  not  seem  to 
me  that  this  all-important  question  has  been  satisfactorily 
answered  by  those  who  seek  to  repeal  the  embargo. 

It  has  not  been  made  plain  to  me  during  the  debate  in 
the  Senate  and  House  as  to  how  this  Nation  can  be  considered 
neutral  when  it  deliberately  changes  its  neutrality  policy  in 
an  important  feature  so  as  to  give  aid  to  one  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties.    To  do  so  cannot  be  construed  in  any  other  way 
than   that  we  have  intervened  and  thereby  destroyed   our 
vaunted  neutrality  and  become  a  party  at  least  indirectly, 
if  not  directly.     What  effect  it  will  have  upon  the  offended 
belligerent   remains   for   the   future.    To   say   the   least   it 
creates  a  situation  that  may  result  in  a  course  of  conduct 
by  such  belligerent  that  would  carry  us  against  our  present 
intention  and  desire  into  the  war.     Thus,  even  though  our 
present  action  to  repeal  the  embargo  now  existing  may  seem 
to  some  at  this  time  only  an  indirect  violation  of  our  duty  as 
a  neutral,  yet,  it  can,  and  I  hope  it  would  not,  have  the  effect 
of  taking  us  eventually  into  war.     If  the  offended  belligerent 
should  feel  justified  in  its  own  protection  to  commit  some 
act  arainst  our  Nation,  sufficiently  great  to  create  national 
resentment  upon  our  part,  it  would  not  be  beyond  the  realm 
of  possibility  that  the  emotions  of  our  people  could  be  raised 
to  the  point  where  it  might  seem  necessary  to  them  to  enter 
the  war   to   sustain  our   national  honor   and   dignity.    All 
this  can.  and  in  all  probability  would,  be  avoided  by  our  not 
changing   at   this  time,  while   the   war   is  in  progress,   our   I 
national  policy  with  respect  to  an  embargo  against  the  ship-  | 
ment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bellig-  { 
erenls.     We  must  not  be  blind  to  the  danger  that  can  easily  | 
arise  as  a  result  of  our  changing  our  neutrality  policy  in   I 
this  important  matter  at  this  time. 

The  very  meaning  of  neutrality  is  violatc-d  as  soon  as  a 
neutral  government  changes  its  course  to  show  partiality  to 
one  of  the  contending  belligerents.    The  fact  that  we  may 


have  sympathy  for  one  side  or  the  other  Is  not  sufficient 
justification  for  changing  our  neutrality  policy  to  assist  that 
party.  When  it  is  done  we  lose  oiu:  status  as  a  neutral,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  and  its  accepted  meaning'  in 
international  law,  because  we  thereby  cease  to  be  impar- 
tial. No  one  can  contend  that  when  such  action  occurs  that 
we  can  rightfully  continue  to  claim  to  be  a  neutral.  Neu- 
trality is  judged  by  actions  and  not  mere  words  declaring 
neutrality. 

U  consideration  is  to  be  given  to  established  principles  of 
international  law,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  to  change 
our  embargo  law  at  this  time,  to  benefit  one  of  the  belliger- 
ent parties,  is  an  unneutral  act.  Time  and  again  this  prin- 
ciple has  been  advanced  and  accepted  by  our  own  Grovern- 
m.ent  and  others.  I  do  not  believe  it  is  disputed  by  those 
who  are  now  seeking  to  repeal  our  embargo.  Many  of  them 
,  have  in  fact  directly  or  indirectly  acknowledged  it.  It  is  too 
j  well  established  to  do  otherwise. 

I       As  an  illustration  of  the  adherence  of  our  own  Nation  to 
I  this  principle,  permit  me  to  recall  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vailed during  the  World  War  and  the  position  taken  by  our 
Government  with  respect  to  changing  our  law,  after  the  war 
had  started,  with  respect  to  the  shipment  of  arms  and  am- 
munition to  Great  Britain.    At  the  time  war  was  declared 
I  there  was  no  embargo  against  shipment  of  arms  and  am- 
I  munition  to  nations  at  war.    Consequently  Great  Britain  and 
1   her  Allies,  having  control  of  the  seas,  took  full  advantage  of 
it  and  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  them  was  car- 
I  ried  on.    In  December  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  war,- sev- 
eral bills  were  introduced  in  Congress  to  place  an  emisargo 
upon  the  shipment  of  war  material  to  belligerent  nations. 
The  British  Government  immediately,  through  Sir  Edward 
I   Grey,  protested  to  our  Government  that  the  enactment  of 
such  a  law  would  be  "special  legislation  passed  while  war  Is 
in  progress  and  therefore  would  constitute  an  unneutral  act 
toward  the  belligerents  that  can  profit  by  it."    Thus  it  will 
be  recognized  that  Great  Britain  based  its  claim  upon  the 
same  principle  of  international  law  that  is  now  involved. 
The  only  difference  is  that  in  that  instance  Great  Britain 
claimed  the  benefit  of  a  principle  that  it  now  seeks  to  have 
this  Nation  deny.    In  other  words,  to  use  a  common  expres- 
sion, the  shoe  is  on  the  other  foot,  and  it  pinches. 

It  is  equally  interesting  to  see  what  position  our  Govern- 
ment took  in  that  case  which,  as  a  lawyer  would  say.  is  on 
all  fours  with  the  present  case  so  far  as  the  principle  in- 
volved is  concerned.  President  Wilson  and  Mr.  Lansing 
counselor  of  the  Department  of  State,  upheld  the  British 
view  that  to  change  our  law  in  such  an  important  feature 
after  hostilities  had  commenced  would  be  an  unneutral  act 
toward  one  of  the  belligerent  parties,  namely.  Great  Britain 
which  at  the  time  was  in  a  position  to  profit  by  the  absence 
of  any  restriction  or  embargo. 

The  position  of  this  Government  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  international  law  raised  by  Great  Britain  and,  which 
I  repeat,  is  the  same  principle  now  raised  by  those  who'oppose 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  was  declared  in  a  note  issued  April  21 
1915,  as  follows: 

This  Government  holds,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  is  aware 
and  as  it  is  constrained  to  hold  in  view  of  the  present  indisputable 
doctrines  of  accepted  international  law,  that  any  change  in  its 
o^Ti  laws  of  neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would 
affect  unequally  the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations 
at  war  would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principle  of 
strict  neutrality  by  which  it  has  consistently  sought  to  direct  Its 

Thus,  in  1915  our  Government  adhered  to  the  established 
principle  of  international  law  that  a  change  in  our  neutrality 
policy,  in  an  important  matter  vitally  affecting  one  of  the 
belligerent  parties,  would  be  a  direct  violation  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  neutrality.  It  is  this  same  principle  that  oppo- 
nents of  embargo  repeal  now  claim  governs  the  present  issue; 
and  to  disregard  it  by  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  is  to  place 
our  Nation  in  the  undesirable  position  of  committing  an 
unneutral  act  and  thereby  destroying  our  status  as  a  neutral. 
Other  and  equally  pertinent  illustrations  of  the  acceptance 
of  this  principle  could  be  given,  all  of  which  would  demon- 
strate that  our  Nation,  as  well  as  the  other  nations  of  the 
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world,  have  accepted  and  acknowledeed  this  principle  as 
established  by  international  law.  To  repeal  the  present  em- 
bargo will,  therefore,  mean  a  reversal  upon  our  part  of  our 
lor.c-e^fabli'-hed  practice  of  recognition  of  e.-tablished  prin- 
ciples of  international  law  in  cur  dealm?  with  otiier  govern- 
ments. The  result  of  such  a  change  at  this  time  would  be  to 
create  an  uncertain  future  fraught  with  danger. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  of  those  now  advocating 
repeal  of  the  embargo,  adopted  by  Congress  and  accepted 
by  the  people  of  our  country  as  the  best  possible  means  of 
demon.-nratmg  our  desire  to  avoid  the  horrors  of  war  and 
remain  at  peace,  are  willing  to  concede  that  such  a  repeal  at 
this  time  is  an  unneutral  act.  but,  justify  it  upon  the  ground 
that   this  is  in  effect  '"our  war,"  and  that  we  are  in  duty 
bnund  to  participate  to  the  extent  of  shipment  of  arms,  am- 
munition,  and   implements   of  war.     This   is   a   dangerous 
philosophy  :f  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.     Condemna- 
tion uf  the  methods  used  by  aggressors,  though  sufBcient  to 
create  natural  sympathy  for  tho.se  who  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  aggression,  is  not  sufTicient   to  justify  the  thought 
that   it    is  "our  war"  when  another  nation,  with   rights   it 
deems  nece?.sary  to  protect,  declares  war.    Neither  sympathy 
or  prejudice  should  dictate  our  national  course  to  the  extent 
of  taking  sides  in  a  European  war.     To  do  so  is  to  .set  in 
motion   circumstances   that   may   lead   us   to   grave   conse- 
quences.   We  cannot  afford  at  this  time  to  adopt  any  course 
that  would  mean,  either  now  or  eventually,  the  abandon- 
ment of  our  statu?  as  a  neutral.     We  can  only  preserve  our 
right  to  the  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  neutral  by  ob- 
serving  our   duties   as  a   neutral.     We  cannot   discard  the 
duties  of  a  neutral  without  losing  the  rights  of  a  neutral. 
The  safe  and  sane  course  for  our  Nation  to  pursue  in  the.se 
troublesome  and  treacherous  times  is  to  remain  neutral  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  and,  as  such,  be  entitled  to 
the    rights    and   privileges    accorded    a    neutral   as    well   as 
accepting  the  dut.es  incident  thereto. 

It  would  be  well  to  ponder,  in  times  such  as  the!=e,  the 
words  of  advice  and  counsel  contained  in  that  memorable 
Farewell  Address  of  the  greatest  of  all  American  statesmen, 
the  immortal  Washington,  reading  as  follows: 

St,  Ukewi.sc,  a  p.Tssicnate  attachment  of  one  nation  Tor  another 
producos  a  variety  of  evils  Sympathy  for  the  favorite  nation 
facilitating  the  illu.sicn  of  an  imaginary  common  interest,  in  ca.srs 
where  no  real  common  interest  exists,  and  infusing  into  one  the 
enmities  of  the  o^her,  betrays  the  former  Into  a  participation  in 
the  quarrels  and  wars  of  the  latter,  without  adequate  luducement 
of  Justification:  It  leads  also  to  concessions  to  the  favorite  nation 
of  privile«jes  denied  to  others,  which  is  apt  doubly  to  injure  the 
nation  making  the  conce.=slons.  by  unnec.-si^arily  parting  with 
what  oueht  to  have  been  retained  and  bv  exciting  ]ealo\i':y  ill  wi'l 
and  a  disposition  to  retaliate.  In  the  parties  from  whom  equal 
privileges  are  withheld.  And  It  gives  to  ambitious,  corrupted  or 
deluded  rltirens  i  who  devote  them.selve.-  to  the  favorite  nation) 
facility  to  betray,  or  sacrifice  the  intere;;ts  of  their  own  countrv 
withou'  odium,  sometimes  even  with  popularity:  gilding,  with  the 
appearances  of  a  virtuous  sense  of  obligation  a  commendable  def- 
erence for  public  opinion,  or  a  laudable  zeal  for  public  good  tlie 
base  or  foolish  compliances  of  ambition,  corruption,  or  Infatuation. 

Reflect  and  consider  the  application  of  these  words  to  the 
iSLue  that  now  confronts  us.  To  do  so  will  .show  the  judg- 
ment and  wisdom  of  retaining  without  change  at  this  time 
the  embargo  features  of  our  neutrality  policy. 


Thankful  for  Fine  Folks 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  NELSON 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  many  times  given 
expression  to  the  thought  that  I  am  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate men  in  the  world,  privileged  to  represent  almost 
300,000  of  the  best  people  to  be  found.  Truly  they  are  fine 
folks — yes;   they  are  Missouri  "folks,"  not  "folk." 


During  di.scussion  of  the  neutrality  question,  I  have  felt 
myself  especially  favored.  While  I  have  heard  frequent  ref- 
erence to  bitter  or  threateninsr  letters  received  by  M^mlx'rs 
of  Congress,  few  such  have  reached  me.  and  almost  without 
exception  th.-e  have  not  been  from  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  of  Missouri,  which  it  is  my  privilege  to  r(,-pre- 
sent.  In  fact.  I  could  count  on  my  fin-crs  all  the  real 
mean  letters  I  have  ever  received  from  constituents,  and 
this  covers  more  than  a  dozen  years  in  Congress. 

'  A  flood  of  letters  seldom  reaches  my  cflice.  The  folks 
bi,ck  home,  while  knowing  that  I  am  always  glad  to  have 

j  their  opinions  on  any  subject,  apparently  are  willing  to  trust 
me  to  take  such  action  as  seems  be.st.  In  this  connection 
I  quote  from  a  letter  the  like  of  which  I  am  sure  any 
Member  of  Congress  would  be  glad  to  have: 

„         „,  Nfw  FR.^NKl.TN,  Mo..  October  25,  1939. 

Hon.  Wiix  L.   NEL.i-oN.  M.   C  . 

Wa.'^hingtcyri.  D  C. 

Deak  Mr.  Neij,(in  ;  I  read  in  the  papers  that  th'^re  arp  plenty  of 
people  tPiliii^'  otluT  people  to  wiite  to  tfirir  O  lurpssmen  h"W  to 
veto  on  the  nevilrniity  bill  Now,  Mr  Nfi.so.n  mv  -ni-iion  -s  that 
about  98  out  of  every  100  do  not  know  a  gd  dam  "thing  abnur  that 
bill,  I  Will  admit  I  do  not  and  I  read  all  the  time  about  the  bill 
You  vote  to  yc;ur  own  -'^atl.sfartion  on  the  n.  utrality  bill  We 
elected  you  to  attend  to  the  bu.siness  for  t:s,  A.s  f.ir  as  I  know  you 
have  made  good 

Wishing  you  all  of  the  good   thini^-.s  in  life  and  buccess  for  you. 
also  your  good  lamilv.  Ut  me  sku  myit-lf 
Your  friend   and   supporter, 

Because  the  people  I  represent  have  been  so  tolerant 
kind,  and  consideiate.  I  am  glad  publicly  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation. 

It  is  true  that  at  a  time  like  this,  when  real  problems 
perplex,  when  it  is  difficult  to  know  what  is  best,  and  when 
many,  and  this  applies  to  both  sides  of  the  question,  are 
influenced  by  gros.s  fxaggeration  or  propaganda  of  laree 
proportions,  we  may  expect  strong  expressions  of  individual 
views.  At  such  times  Vv-c  would  do  well  to  irmember  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  .^-aid.  "If  we  could  first 
know  where  we  are.  and  whither  we  are  tending,  we  could 
better  judge  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it." 

All  of  us  are  equally  earnf.it  in  our  de.siie  for  peace.  --U 
we  could  first  know."  all  of  us  would  be  tcueiher.  Person- 
ally, in  supporting  the  neutrality  bUi,  it  is  my  vuw  thai  it 
L>  better  to  let  our  goods  go  and  keep  our  boys  at  home 

But  getting  back  to  the  Thangsgiving  thought  I  had  in 
mind.  I  am  truly  thankful  for  such  a  constituency  as  is  mine 
and  I  would  add.  thankful  for  such  a  country  as  is  ours! 
As  we  approach  another  Thanksgiving  Day.  with  our  country 
at  peace  with  ail  the  world,  and  God  grant  that  it  may  con- 
tinue so.  it  seems  to  me  that  there  sliould  be  no  debate  as 
to  the  proper  Thanksgivint,  date.  Eveiy  day  .•should  be  a 
Thanksgiving  Day  in  America.  Voicing  this  view  I  re- 
cently received  a  post  card  from  a  constitULnt,  who  said. 
"It's  great  to  live  in  a  country  where  you  carry  a  camera 
instead  of  a  gun.  and  a  picnic  lunch  instead  of  a  gas  m.a.^k." 

So,  Mr.  Spcal:er,  I  (•h:UleMgr  any  colleague,  tven  the 
Speaker  of  the  H.,u^e.  sir.  to  shew  that  he  represent.,  finer 
people  than  are  to  be  found  in  thf  heart  of  Missouri. 


America's  ('hance 


EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WESLEY  E.  DLSXEY 

OF  OKL.\H().M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Noveruber  2,  1939 


BOOK    REVIEW    FROM    WASHINGTON    EVENING    ST^VR 


Mr.   DISNEY.    Mr.   Speaker,   under  leave   to   extend   my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  review  of  a 
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bock  entitled  "Am.ericas  Chance  of  Peace."  by  Duncan  Aik- 
man  and  Biair  Belles: 

[FYcm  the  Wa.  hir.gtcn  Evening  Star  of  November  1.  1939] 

AMERICA    HE^D    ABLE    TO    STAY    OI'T    OF    WAR^-NEW    EOOK    SrRVETS    PEACE 
PKOSFErTS     AND     FINDS     THEM      EF.IGHT 

America's  Ch.-ince  of  Peace:    By  Duncan  Aikm.m   and  Blair  Holies 
Puolishfci    by    Doubleday,    Dcran    &    Cc.    Inc.    New    Ycrk 

On  the  Labor  Day  week-end  when  war  brckf>  out  m  Europe 
America  was  deeply  approhen.Mve.  foarfu:  that  history  would  re- 
peat itself  to  the  point  of  drawing  u.-.  into  a  new  holocaust  net  of 
cur  making  Nervou~!y  fatalistic  t.  o  mnnv  necple  ut'ered  d -e 
prophecies  that  -we'll  be  in  before  Christma<=  '■ 

To  many  who  preferred  not  to  bo  d.  pmatic  abrut  the  future 
but  were  sr-ricuMy  d.^^turbed  at  the  r-o.-p*cts  i:  seemed  u-i- 
behevable  that  cur  Go\«;ri.m.en!  could  find  any  Just.fc^ticn  for 
leading  us  into  Eurcprs  war  But  n.any  cf  the  words  and  th° 
small  actions  of  :h-  Gcvrrnment  were  tar  frcm  rea^'-uri:  g  'n- 
tenrionally  or  oiherwlse.  they  were  spawning  a  definite  waf  psy- 
clio.ogy  within  cur  own  country  " 

F.jrtunatcly  at  least  frcm  the  yievnomt  cf  those  who  want  nc  part 
cf  another  war.  the  first  month  of  hcstilities  brr^uch'  scm.e  re- 
visions in  the  pattern  which  had  first  apprared  to  be  lal-rEr 
shape  In  'he  f.r.-  p'.ace.  no  swift  sh.-.m.bles  cf  either  ciyil*an  o' 
military  de.uh  occurr.  d  to  outrage  the  neutral  world  In  the 
second  place  the  lur.damei-.t.il  unwUlmgnes.-  cf  the  American  peo- 
ple to  rush  nro  Eur^^pes  war  :.pparent;y  bec;-,me  mere  fully  im- 
prfssed  upon  Wabh:nc*on  ofTiclaldcm  The  time  had  fully  arrived 
for  a  carfful  and  realistic  appraiial  cf  America's  chances  for  re- 
maininp  at  peac? 

Against  this  backtrrcund.  Duncan  Aikm.an  and  Blair  Holies  set 
out  to  do  a  newspaperman  s  Job.  namely,  to  write  an  accurate  and 
Informative  piece  and  to  do  it  in  a  hurry.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
reviewer,  they  .succeeded  well  a:  d  when  m.ore  exhatistive  histories 
cf  these  important  years  are  beinc  written  it  is  probable  that  no 
more  pertinent  comparison.^  between  1929  and  1914  wUl  be  drawn 
than  those  hustled  nito  print  by  thej-e  two 

Of  Americas  chan  e  of  peace,  they  found.  In  brief,  much  that 
Was   n.o.-t    ( ncourapii.g. 

Thf-y  found  for  m.-tance.  that  machinery-  not  only  was  in  exL-^t- 
en.-e  to  cushion  the  economic  a'd  financial  effects  of  a  maior  war 
upon  our  domestic  eccncmy  but  that  almost  without  the  pu^^hing 
cf  an  extra  buttcn  that  machi.'ory  operated  cffeetivcly  when  the 
war  began      It  wi'S  not  so  in   1914. 

Thev  found  that  instead  cf  being  prepared  for  neither  pea-^e 
nor  war  on  the  Industrial  and  military  fronts  as  in  1914.  today 
«e  have  at  hand  ..nd  p:i:tly  in  .  peration  prosiram.s  of  mobilization 
which   b\    m.alang   us  .-trcng  sh.ovnd   help  to  keep   us  at  peace 

The'y  found,  ar.d  perh.nps  this  is  most  important  of  all,  that  v.e 
arc  smarter  todny  than  in  1914.  both  as  a  pc-t^ple  and  as  a 
Government:  in  i^ther  words,  that  we  are  not  accepting  the  gMb 
propa).-.inGa  with  which  Europe  flooded  this  country  25  years  ago. 
and  that  c.'!icial  Washincton  today  is  getting  its  "ins.de  stuff  " 
fr.-m  a  .s.i-.art  h.»rd-working  bunch  cf  repKDrtorial  diplomats  instead 
of  the  inttenuou.-,  tea-tilters  of  those  other  days 

In  on;-  ut  -he  very  best  chapters  of  their  book,  the  authors  de- 
scrilje  how  Secretary  of  State  Scoop  ■  Hull  and  his  staff  of  foreign 
•'cornspcndtnts'  have  ccn.-isten:lv  been  en  top  of  every  European 
development  (except  the  Russo-Gcrman  pact)  days  or  even  months 
before  it  becam.e  public  knowledee  The  importance  cf  this  accu- 
rate alertne.ss  m  permitting  this  Government  tn  chart  its  own 
covirse  for  piaee  is  obvious:  the  excellence  of  the  job  is  magnified 
by  com.pari.-on  with   the   diplomatic   fumbling  of    1914   13. 

Boiled  down  their  conclusion  is  that  we  are  on  a  relatively  even 
keel  today  becau.se  there  has  been  intelligent  foresight  displayed: 
frt-m  now  on  the  most  important  requirement  is  that  we  "think 
tlunes  through  "  Following  such  a  formula,  the  authors  believe, 
America  neeti  never  go  to  war  unless  or  until  her  true  self  in- 
terests dictate  that   such   course  should   be  followed. 

In  the  minds  cf  many,  these  true  self-intcrcsts  do  not  cross  the 
lines  of  Europe's  power  politics, 

J.  C.   H. 


We  Are  All  American  or  No  Part  American 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  OVERTON  BROOKS 

OF  LOUISIANA 

I\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  European  war  be- 
coming more  and  more  serious,  it  is  high  time  that  we 
attend  to  our  own  problems  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  For  some  time  I  have  been  concerned  about  the 
alien  activities  in  this  country;  and  I  have  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed myself  publicly  on  this  score.  For  a  time,  in  fact, 
I  had  thought  that  Congress  had  really  begun  to  curb  these 


1  actinties  and  that,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  we  as  a 
j  Nation  were  safe  from  within.  I  no'«-  learn  that  the  lull 
,  which  we  noticed  in  the  program  of  un-American  activities 
I  throughout  the  Nation  has  perhaps  been  due  to  the  fact  that 
j  these  forces  were  being  utUized  in  an  underground  and  sub- 
versive  manner,  being  kept  from  the  light  of  day  and  from 
j   the  glare  of  publicity. 

The  business  of  conducting  a  government  in  this  great 
country  is  really  serious  business  even  in  normal  times,  but 
with  the  great  conflagration  in  Europe  it  is  doubly  serious. 
In  my  opinion,  this  is  no  time  to  mollycoddle  the  alien  and 
I  no  time  to  be  very  deferential  to  his  views.  It  is  true  that 
we  want  to  preserve  the  B  11  of  Rights  wliich  guarantees  free 
people  certain  "inalienable  rights"  everywhere.  On  the  other 
hand,  v.-e  as  a  nation  cannot  hope  to  maintain  the  very 
guaranties  of  which  we  boast  and  at  the  same  time  to  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  gnawing  processes  of  the  bund  and  the 
Communist  to  proceed  without  interruption  and  without 
molestation. 

We  are  engaged  at  the  present  time  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain ihis  Nation  in  a  state  of  peace  and  tranquility.  We 
know  what  war  is  and  I.  for  one,  do  not  want  to  see  a  great 
peaceful  people  thrown  into  the  jealousies,  the  hatreds  and 
the  strife  of  the  Old  World.  Our  task  is  difficult,  but  the 
obstacles,  while  great,  are  not  insurmountable.  We  must  not 
relax  our  vigil,  but  we  must  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  this 
Nation  at  peace. 

While  we  are  engaged  in  the  tremendous  work,  the  sub- 
versive interests  ply  their  nefarious  designs.  The  Dies  com- 
mittee established  by  the  House  of  Representatives  has  re- 
cently uncovered  much  evidence  of  alien  influence  and  propa- 
ganda. While  I  know  nothing  regarding  the  credibility  of 
the  witnesses  who  may  have  come  before  the  committee,  the 
number  of  them  and  the  multiplicity  of  the  charges  made, 
without  contradiction,  indicates,  in  my  opinion,  only  too 
well  the  lurking  presence  of  these  under-cover  activities  which 
ha\e  for  their  purposes  the  undermining  of  our  institutions 
and  cur  form  of  government.  That  groups  of  people  in  our 
cu-n  land  can  continue  to  praise  foreign  governments  at  the 
expense  of  our  own  Government  and  can  continue  to  foment 
trouble  at  home  when  the  world  is  literally  on  fire  is  un- 
thinkable. 

A  number  of  days  ago  the  Dies  committee,  which  was  es- 
tablished by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  is  maintained 
by  the  Government  funds,  published  a  list  of  558  Govern- 
ment employees  who,  it  was  said,  were  members  of  the  Amer- 
ican League  for  Peace  and  Democracy.  It  was  further  re- 
ported that  this  organization  claims  a  membership  of  almost 
4.000.000  people  In  the  United  States.  The  Dies  committee 
has  been  engaged  in  investigating  un-American  activities 
and  in  making  regular  reports  to  the  press  throughout  the 
country.  Accumulated  facts  have  proven  that  the  American 
League  for  Peace  and  Democracy  is  a  "Communist  front"  or- 
gamzaticn.  Earl  Browder.  head  of  the  Communist  move- 
ment in  America,  has  always  been  vice  chairman  of  the 
league.  The  Communist  organization  in  the  United  States  is 
the  heaviest  single  contributor  in  funds  to  the  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy.  Its  program  has  been  essentially 
communistic. 

I  do  not  pass  judgment  upon  any  single  individual  whose 
name  appears  on  this  Ust.  It  is  possible  that  many  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States  Government,  also  members  of 
the  League  for  Peace  and  Democracy,  may  not  have  known 
the  history  and  fundamental  purposes  of  the  league.  It  is 
entirely  possible  that  some  of  those  whose  names  appeared 
on  the  list  may  never  have  been  members  of  the  organiza- 
tion and  their  names  may  have  been  included  in  this  list 
through  error.  Some,  however,  have  already  openly  ad- 
mitted membership,  and  a  few  Government  employees  have 
stated  that  they  were  proud  of  this  membership. 

A  public  servant  is  paid  by  funds  raised  from  the  entire 
public  by  taxation.  Before  taking  over  his  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  swear  that  he  "will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic";  that  he  "will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance 
to  the  same."    A  Qovermnent  employee  owes  a  higher  duty 
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to  tile  Nation  as  a  v;hole  than  does  the  average  individual; 
and  ho  should  set  an  example  of  loyalty  and  patriotism  to 
his  Government.  A  real  Communist  cannot  bear  "true  faith 
and  allegiance"  to  his  Government  nor  can  he  "support  and 
defend  the  Ccn.stitution  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies,  foreign  and  domestic." 

The  public  has  watched  the  work  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  the  Earl  Browder  case  with  great  interest.  I 
personally  hope  that  this  case  marks  the  beginning  of  real 
efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Justice  Department  to  bring  to 
account  a  large  number  of  the  Communists  who  have  assid- 
uously worked,  both  by  day  and  by  night,  to  build  up  a 
great  organization  in  America  with  fundamental  principles 
at  varience  with  those  of  democratic  government  and  with 
objectives  intended  to  break  down  our  Constitution  and  oui' 
Bill  of  Rights. 

I  have  read  with  much  concern  the  news  of  sabotage  in 
Government  contract  factories  and  espionage  in  some  of  the 
agencies  m  our  Government — especially  that  of  the  Army 
and  the  Navy.  I  have  been  informed  of  the  delivery  of 
contracts  for  both  Army  and  Navy  being  held  up  because 
of  alien  and  un-American  activity  in  the  manufacture  of 
merchandise  very  necessary  for  our  own  safety. 

The  debates  in  the  House  of  Representatives  during  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  conclusively  the  effect  of  a  wide- 
spread passport  fraud  racket.  This  racket  has  its  ramifica- 
tions into  foreign  nations  and  should  be  broken  up.  Evidence 
has  been  pre.sented  to  some  of  the  committees  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  show  that  in  certain  instances  that  the 
German  Bund  has  been  engaged  in  military  drills  and  in 
carrying  arms  in  this  country.  As  evidence  proceeds  in  rapid 
pace  in  the  present  critical  condition  of  world  affairs,  I  will 
not  be  surpri.^ed  to  see  increased  alien  activity,  more  wide- 
spread sabotage,  and  intensified  activity  on  the  pare  of  those 
who  in  thought,  principle,  and  allegiance  daily  strive  to 
render  our  Government  powerless. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  each  week  I  receive  literature 
and  publications  written  by  Communists  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Communist  movement  in  America.  Only  today  I  received  a 
magazine  entitled  "The  Communist,"  and  with  th'^  inscrip- 
tion on  its  front  cover  stating  "Twenty  Years  of  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  United  States  of  America,  1919-39." 
This  magazine  shows  on  its  first  pages  the  editors  to  be  Earl 
Browder,  Ale.\  Bittlemen.  and  V.  J.  Jerome.  Numerous  per- 
sons are  contributors  to  its  writings,  and  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  titles  of  several  articles  are  as  follov;s:  First, 
"Remarks  on  the  Twentieth  Anniversary  of  Communi.n' 
Party  of  the  United  States  of  America";  second,  "Twenty 
Years  of  Communist  Trade-Union  Policy";  and.  third,  "The 
Soviet  and  the  American  People."  These  magazines,  book- 
lets, and  writings  come  from  I  know  not  where,  but  I  do  know 
that  they  use  the  United  States  mail  as  a  means  of  circulation. 

The  fact  that  the  Communist  Party  is  actually  entering  ! 
candidates  for  election  in  local  and  congressional  elections  in 
a  number  of  States  throughout  the  Nation  constitutes  a  mat- 
ter of  vital  concern  to  our  people.  The  fact  that  these  candi- 
dates poll  an  insignificant  vote  should  not  justify  us  in  over- 
looking a  serious  situation. 

We  have  reached  a  time  in  the  history  of  our  Nation  which 
is  critical.  We  have  met  in  this  Congress  for  the  purpo.se  of 
preserving  American  neutrality.  Influences  from  acro.ss  the 
oceans  seek  to  influence  our  actions  and  to  affect  our  unbiased 
judgment.  At  this  critical  time  the  Communist  and  the  Ger- 
man Bund  intensify  their  subversive  and  slimy  activities. 
We  do  not  want,  and  will  not  countenance,  any  infringement 
of  our  rights  of  freedom  of  speech  and  of  conscience.  At  the 
same  time,  if  these  rights  are  to  remain  inviolate,  our  Govern- 
ment must  remain  powerful  enough  to  enforce  them.  The 
time  for  action  has  then  come.  No  better  reason  can  exist 
tomorrow  than  existed  today.  Vigorous,  unrelenting,  and 
determined  action  to  ferret  out  all  of  these  subversive  activi- 
ties, to  break  them  up,  and  to  bring  them  to  the  bar  of  justice 
is  immediately  neces.-ary.  Investigation  should  exonerate 
those  upon  whom  the  shadows  of  suspicion  have  unjustly 
fallen  and  should  penalize  severely  those  who  have  been  guilty 
of  subversive  activities  and  by  doing  so  violate  our  laws.    At 


this  critical  time  we  are  either  all  American  or  no  part  Ameri- 
can. And  spoakine  in  behalf  of  the  cverwhelmin^r  majority  of 
130,000,000  of  our  people,  in  the  language  of  the  poet  I  ^av 
we  are —  '      " 

Not  for  M'lRcnw, 
Not  fcr  Berlin. 
Not  for  Pxme! 
But  fcr  country, 
God.  and  home! 


American  Rights  Upon  the  High  Seas 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  CLIFTON  A.  WOODRUM 

OK    VIR(JI.\1A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  PvEPRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novemher  2.  1939 


LETTEI^  BY  WOODROW  WILSON 


Mr.  WOODRUM  of  Virginia.     Mr.  Soeaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Re.ord  the  fo'ljw- 
ing  letter  from  President  WiLon  to  Senator  WiUiam  J   Stone 
The  letter  makes  pertinent  observations  relative  to  American 
rights  upon  the  high  seas: 

The  White  House. 

-,     ^         ^  V^ashinginn    D    C  .  Fehruan,  J5.  19]6 

^J^Z     rr  ^^'^'""^  }  ''"-^y  ^•■^'•n.lv  appreciate  y^ur  kind  ai-.d  fank 

letter  of  today,   and   feel    that   It  ca!l.-,   for   ^n   .quallv   frank   reply 

^ou   are    right    In    assuming    ihar    I    ^hiill    do    ewrvthuv'    in    mv 

power  to  k-ep  the  United  Slates  nut  of  war      I  tiunk   rhe'e.nintrv 

•Aill  feel  no  untasine-::;  about  my  course  In  that  respect      Throutrli 

many  anxicu.s  month.,  I  have  .striven  for  that  object,  amid  dimrui- 

1    tie.=  more  manifold  than  can  have  been  apparenr  upon  the  Rirfuce 
and  .-o  far  I  h.ive  .nicceeded.     I  do  not  doubt  th'it  I  .--ha'l  continue 

I  to  succeed.  The  course  which  ih-  Cen-ral  Exir^  p^^fv  Powers  have 
announced  their  Intention  of  following:  in  the  fiifure  with  reC-aJd 
l^^T^u^Z  ^''HT  ^'-'^'"^  for  the  mom-nt  to  threaten  In.super- 
^,..,t  ■;>,'•  ^"^.  '^'  "PP'"rP-t  me;mi:;g  is  .o  manifestly  mcon- 
«   t,  J^  fxpiict  as.surances  recently  given  us  by  those  powrrs 

Vitli  rcg:.rd  to  their  treatment  of  merchant  ve.ssel,=  on  the  high  seas 
that  I  must  -oeheve  that  explanations  will  pn-ently  ennit  whic't 
v^Ul  put  a  diflercnt  aspect  upon  u  We  h'ue  had\K"  r  ason  to 
r  T  rn'T"')"  ^""^  ^;'?  '^-  ^^"""  ^^^^^'^y  ^°  the;r  promises  In  the 
f::-:;~!   "^  ^'  ^"'  °"'^'  ^''^  ^^^fl^^^t  that  we  ..han  have  none  m  the 

But.  in  any  event,  our  duty  is  clear.  No  natu.n— no  group  of 
nation.-^  has  the-^right,  while  war  is  in  prccre^s  ,o  alter  or  cLsregard 
he  princples  which  all  nations  hnvo  ..rr-od  up,,n  m  mitigation  of 
the  horrors  and  .sufferings  of  war:  and  if  the  clear  right.s  of  American 
citizens  should  very  unhappily  he  abridged  or  denied  by  an  •  sucK 
^c.ion  we  -nouUl.  It  .-^eem.s  to  me,  l-.ave  in  honor  no  choice  a^  to 
v.hat  our  own  cour-e  .should  be  •  t    n^,   lu 

rJy^'7   "^y    '-^n    part    I   cannot    consent    to   anv    abridgment   of   the 

r:.s?Ict  of  t^^M?   ''"^?'   '"   ""y   '"""T^'"^^-     The   h.mor   and   seif- 
^Prvfft  it  ^''*^"'",  '^  «"vclvfd      We  covet  peace,  and  sh..Il   pre- 

serve It  at  any  cc-t   but   the  lcs.s  of  honor.     To  forbid   our  people 

dica'e'Th;';."""",';"^'^^  ':'  '^"  "^   "^^^^'^   ^^^  ^^'"^'^   up.,n   to \Tn! 
mn  ic        .  ,  Tf"^  ^  "  f^'^'P  humiliation,  inde.d      It  would  be  an 
rf'h  I  '  f  :       ^     h''"   f  xplic-.   acquiescence   In   the   violation  of  the 
r  ghts  of  mmkmd  everywhere,  a.id  of  ul.auver  nation  or  allegiance 
l\  I      "^  ^"  ^  d^^'^^'^'^te  alxhcatton  of  our  hitherto  proud  po  it  on 

r  g..t.     It  would  make  everything  this  G  )vernment  has  attempted 
and  everything  that  it  has  accomphshed  during  this  terrible Ttru,- 
gle  of  nations  meaningless  and  futi'e  ^ 

It  Ls  l-.portant  to  reflect  that  if.  in  thl.=:  Instance  we  allrwrd  ex- 
prdirncy  to  take  the  place  of  principle  th.  door  would  inevrab-y  be 
c.ix.,ed  to  still  further  ccnre.s.sicns      Once  accept  a  sing      aba?  ment 
01  r.ght    and  m.sny  ether  humiliation.,  would      .How    and  the  wh  "e 
fine   f.nbnc  of   Internailonal    law   might   crumblo   u  idtr   our   hands 
piece  by  piece      What  we  are  ccntendme  for  in   this  matter  is  S 
Nall'n'''  Sh.'"':  "'  the  thing.s  that  have  made  America  a  soveeign 
Natl.,n.     bhe   cannot   yield    tnem    withoti;  concrd.ng   her   own    im- 
potency   as   a   Nation,    and   making   virtual    stirr.  nd  r   of   her   Inde- 
pendent position  amnnr;  the  natton.s  of  the  w.r'd 
,T-m^'  T**^'"^    T^  '*'■'''■  Senator,  in  deep  soiemnity.  wlthctU  heat 
wltji  a  clear  cou.sclou^ness  of  the  high  rr.p,,ns,b;litles  of  m  •  cfflce 
and   as  your  sincere  i.nd  devoted   friend      If   we   should   u^hnnpdv 
differ,  we  shal    differ  as  friend.,  but  where  Issues  so  momentomal 

i?,nH  ^Lul"'";'"''^  *^  "'''''•  -I""'  "^^''"^  "^^  ^'^  ''•"  nd8.  speak  oS 
minda  without  reservaucn,  -t^^^"*.  uu* 

Faithfully  yours, 
Senator  Wuxiam  J   Stoxi:.  Woodrow  Wilsow. 

United  States  Senate. 
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Conditions  in  China 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  ROBERT  LUCE 

OF  MA.SSACHl\>^ETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday.  October  30,  1939 


STATEMENT   BY    ROGER    W.    BABSON,    OF    WELLESLEY     MASS 
MADE  IN  HONOLULU  OCTOBER  9    1939 


Mr.  LUCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks 
In  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  statement  made  in 
Honolulu  by  my  constituent.  Roger  W.  Babson,  well-known 
economist,  upon  returning  from  a  2-m.onth  stay  in  the  Orient: 

The  Japane.se  people  are  an  industrious  and  friendly  group  but 
the  Japane.se  military  compares  only  with  Stalin  and  Hitler  at  'their 
worst.  The  attack  upon  China  will  go  down  into  history  as  most 
brutal  and  unjustified.  These  uncontrolled  Japanese  military 
leaders  attacked  China  only  because  China  at  last  was  trving  lo 
make  something  of  It-self.  They  feared  what  China  might  do  to 
Japanese  business  when  the  Chinese  secured  machinery  and  got 
Into  i^roduction.  They  boldly  admit  that  it  was  'now  or  never" 
lor  them. 

ASTOUNDED  BY   DESTRUCTION 

I  was  astounded  at  the  destruction  which  I  saw  with  my  own  eyes 
In  addition,  I  talked  personally  with  trustworthy  consuls,  business- 
men, and  mi.ssionanes  who  had  Just  ccme  from  the  interior.  They 
nil  agree  that  the  Japanese  soldiers — of  which  there  are  now  over 
a  million  In  China — are  actlnrj  like  a  bunch  of  ruthless,  disap- 
pointed wild  men.  Murder,  rape,  torture,  and  destruction  are 
mild  words  for  their  crimes. 

Tiie  Chinese  who  normally  are  a  peace-loving  race  have  become 
tremendously  stirred.  Tliey  have  reacted  as  ruthless  madmen 
In  self-drfense  they  have  resorted  to  the  most  brazen  trickery  and 
guerrilla  warfare.  Tlicre  are  almost  no  military  battles  but  the  war 
consists  of  the  burning  of  cities  and  the  shooting  of  one  another 
In  small  groups  ever^-where  and  anywhere. 

The  most  hopeful  s*gn  to  the  whole  -incident"  is  the  movement  of 
40  000.000  Chuuse  from  the  crowded  cities  of  eastern  China  to  the 
rich  and  undeveloped  Provinces  of  western  China  with  their  ma- 
chinery, tools,  and  livestock.  Hundreds  of  factories — both  large 
and  small- -have  been  moved  bodily  a  thousand  miles  into  the 
Interior.  Railroad  tracks  are  being  taken  up  today  and  carried 
on  the  backs  of  coolies  hundreds  of  miles  Inland  while  thousands 
of  new  cooperative  industries  are  being  started  in  this  new  western 
territory, 

SMUGGLING    IS    COMMON 

J.-pan  today  holds  China's  ports,  although  a  tremendous  amount 
of  smuggling  is  going  on  both  In  and  out.  The  cities  and  high- 
ways are  controlled  by  the  Japanese  miltary  westward  from  the 
const  to  a  line  running  south  from  Pciplng"  through  Hankow  to 
Canton.  Yet  there  are  millions  of  Chinese  in  this  territory  who 
havf  never  yet  seen  a  Japanese  soldier. 

West  of  this  line  there  remain  300,000.000  Chinese  who  continue 
to  go  about  their  work  as  usual — raising  crops  and  raising  children. 

In  the  meantime.  Chiang  Kai-shek  and  his  central  government 
are  now  Impregnably  situated  at  Chungking.  About  once  In  2 
v.ecks  this  capital  Is  bombed,  but  these  bombers  do  little  harm. 
But  how  long  can  they  continue  without  funds? 

It  Is  foolish  for  anyone  to  forecast  how  long  this  Japanese-Chinese 
War  will  last.  It  Is  generally  believed  that  the  Chinese  birth  rate 
alone  will  ultimately  crowd  the  Japanese  Army  out  of  China.  From 
what  I  saw  In  Japan  the  war  is  becoming  a  great  strain,  and  the 
Japanese  probably  arc  sorry  that  they  started  It.  On  the  other 
hand,  unless  Chiang  Kai-shek  is  given  more  loans  by  the  United 
Stales,  or,  at  least,  unless  we  shut  off  supplies  to  the  Japanese 
Army,  he  is  in  a  very  precarious  condition. 

In  reality.  China  is  fighting  our  battles  for  us.  This  especially 
applies  to  the  people  of  our  Industrial  areas.  The  present  attitude 
of  the  United  States  In  helping  the  Japanese  military  put  China 
out  of  business  seems  suicidal  to  me.  Our  people  should  make 
every  effort  to  at  least  support  Chiang  Kai-shek  until  the  present 
European  war  is  over  when  England  and  France  are  free  to  take  a 
hand      In  doing  so  the  United  States  will  accomplish  five  things: 

1.  Check  Japan  in  Its  determined  fanatical  religious  belief  that 
It  is  destined  to  rule  all  Asia,   Including  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 

2  Head  off  Ru.ssla  from  forcing  communism  upon  China  as  pay- 
ment for  helping  China  defend  Itself  against  Japan. 

3  Perform  a  numane  service  by  saving  from  murder  and  torture 
25.000.000  Innocent  men,  women,  and  children, 

4.  Save  valuable  American  trade  and  shipping  which  we  greatly 
need  to  restore  employment  In  the  United  States. 


5.  Protect  $500,000,000  worth  of  missionary  property  which  has 
taken  us  100  years  to  establt.-h  and  which  is  doing  a"  tremendous 
amount  of  good*, 

Ln  short,  wk?  are  now  tolerating  wrong.  If  we  continue  to  do 
this,  we  some  day  will  be  punished. 


The  Arms  Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 


LETTER  BY  EDWARD  E.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly  we  will  have  finished 
the  neutrality  legislation.  During  its  consideration  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Congress  determined  that  the  Congress  would  not 
take  up  any  other  legislation  until  neutrality  legislation  was 
out  of  the  way.  As  a  result,  the  House  has  stood  idly  by  for 
over  a  month,  when  it  could  have  been  giving  consideration 
to  many  important  matters.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  adjourn  at  this  time  but  will  continue  in  session  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  take  up  the  domestic  problems 
which  are  knocking  at  our  doors  for  solution.  We  have  the 
unemployment  problem,  farm  legislation,  and  many  other  very 
urgent  matters  of  legislation  before  us,  which  should  have 
consideration  at  an  early  date.  Furthermore,  during  the 
progress  of  the  European  war  it  is  very  essential  that  the 
Congress  remain  in  session,  so  that  it  may  be  available  for 
consideration  of  any  emergency  legislation  that  may  arise. 
Particularly  is  that  true  with  reference  to  theneutrality  legis- 
lation itself  which  we  will  have  passed.  It  may  require 
amendments  which  will  present  themselves  as  soon  as  the 
statute  is  put  into  operation.  Bearing  upon  these  problems. 
I  include  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  a  letter  I  received  today 
from  Mr.  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  under  date  of  November  1, 
1939.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  a  student  of  farm  problems,  and  his 
observations  are  noteworthy.     The  letter  follows: 

Washington,  D,  C.  November  1,  1939 
My  Dear  Congressman:  The  first  9  months  of  1939  compared 
with  the  first  9  months  of  1938  Indicates  a  great  increase  in  agri- 
cultural Imports  into  the  United  States  and  a  great  decrease  of 
agricultural  exports  from  the  United  States.  In  the  9  months  of 
1939  we  Imported  farm  products  for  consumption  In  the  amount  of 
$794,700,000  while  in  the  same  period  in  1938  we  purchased  farm 
products  in  the  amount  of  $711,600,000.  For  the  same  periods  our 
agricultural  exports  declined  from  $602,700,000  in  1938  to  $418  400  - 
000  in  1939,  <p-.xo,-.w. 

While  ail  in  the  United  States  are  being  diverted  from  considera- 
tion of  serious  problems  of  agriculture  and  unemployment  by  the 
present  dramatic  attempt  to  lift  the  embargo  and  increase  the 
exports  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  little  Is  being 
said  and  nothing  is  being  done  to  protect  our  farmers  from  im- 
ports at  below  our  cost-of -production  prices  or  to  sell  our  excess 
food  and  fiber  to  the  world.  cai.coo 

To  lift  the  embargo  now,  would  we  not  be  choosing  between 
the  munitions  makers  and  warmongers  on  the  one  hand  and 
our  Nation's  6,800.000  farmers  on  the  other— choosing  between 
"fool's  gold"  and  fools'  profits  on  the  one  hand  and  our  own 
peace  and  security  on  the  other— choosing  between  the  national 
defense  of  a  foreign  state  and  the  national  defense  of  otir  own 
beloved  country? 

Is  there  even  one  valid,  patriotic  reason  why  we  should  lift  the 
arms  embargo  now?  Would  it  not  be  both  patriotic  and  wise  to 
retain  the  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of 
war— settling  this  question  decisively.  Then,  at  once,  turn  our 
attention  to  assuring  our  farmers  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
profit — protect  our  home  farm  market  from  invasion  by  foreigners 
bund  our  prosperity  upon  our  own  basic  industry  agriculture' 
give  employment  opportunities  to  our  own  labor  at  an  adequate 
annual  wage. 

"Why  quit  our  ownti  to  stand  on  foreign  ground-  why  by  Inter- 
weaving our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe  entangle 
our  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  tolls  of  European  ambition  rival- 
ship,  Interest,  humor,  or  caprice?" 

Why  quit  our  own? 
Sincerely, 

Edw.  E.  Kennedy. 
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HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  r.\r.iFon\TA 
IN  TPIE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 


Thursdau.  Novcmher  2,  1939 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  the 
Members  cf  the  Hoilsc  of  Representatives,  meeting  to  pass 
an  adequate  neutrality  law.  should  know  how.  in  Minneapolis 
Minn.,  another  law  recently  passed  by  this  body  Ls  being  ust-d 
m  an  atu mpt  to  destroy  the  civil  rights  of  labor,  to  persecute 
American  citizens,  and  to  further  the  political  advantase  of 
certain  inc'.i;idua!s  and  groups. 

The  bas.s  of  this  vicious  attempt  is  the  Minneapolis  W.  P.  A. 
strike  and  'he  present  mass  trials  of  163  defendants  charged 
with  criminal  conspiracy  as  a  result  of  participating  in  that 
strike. 

It  is  not  nece^^sary  to  go  Into  detail  about  the  strike  itself 
It  IS  sufficient  to  understand:  (D  the  strike  be-an  <^ponta- 
neously  ^hen  W.  P.  A.  employees  learned  of  the  provisions 
01  the  Wocdrum  Act,  undermining  their  alreadv  precarious 
existence;  (2>  that  unions  finally  offered  leadership  in  order 
to  give  the  ma.^s  protest  orderliness  and  direction;  <3)  that 
strike  leaders  requested  Minnesota  W.  P.  A.  adm.inistrator, 
L:nTis  Glotzbarh,  to  clOoC  projects  in  order  to  relieve  tension 
and  establish  a  situation  where  calmness  and  rea^^on  could 
be  applied  to  .:ertle  the  difficulties— a  request  which  was  re- 
fused: (4>  a  false  report  was  given  Nation-wide  circulation 
that  a  Minneapolis  policeman  was  killed  in  the  strike  arous- 
ing bitter  public  resentment  against  the  strike  and  against 
the  W.  P.  A.  workers;  <5)  that  the  strike  came  to  an  end 
after  the  sewing  project  violence  occurred  in  which  sr-ores 
were  wounded  and  a  bystander  was  killed. 

In  this  atm.csphere  of  bitterness  and  public  tension  the 
Federal  grand  jury  was  called  to  investigate  charges  of*  vio- 
lence in  the  strike.  Out  of  that  investigation  came  the  1C3 
felony  indictments,  the  excessive  bails  amounting  to  nearly 
a  million  dollars,  and  the  present  mass  trials. 

No  one  contends  that  those  who  participated  in  violence 
should  be  ex:used.  I  am  not  speaking  in  defense  of  lawless- 
ness and  disorder.  I  am.  rather,  deploring  the  inept  manner 
m  which  public  officials  handled  the  situation;  I  am  putting 
myself  on  record  in  protest  against  permitting  under  the  name 
of  "prosecution  of  lawlessness"  the  persecution  of  scores  of 
decent,  law-abiding  fellow  citizens.  I  am  maintaining  that 
under  the  cloak  of  bringing  the  guilty  to  justice  we  should  not 
permit  an  attack  upon  labor's  hard-won  rights  to  organize 
and  a  further  attack  upon  the  basic  rights  of  citizens  gen- 
erally, guaranteed  in  the  first  10  amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution, namely,  the  right  to  free  speech,  the  right  to  non- 
excessive  bail,  and  the  right  to  a  fair  and  impartial  trial- 
referring  to  the  mass  characters  of  the  trials. 

In  viewing  the  situation   in  Minneapolis   these  questions 
arise:  If  some  stiikers  become  hot-headed  and  get  into  fist 
fights,  why  were  they  not  dealt  with  as  police-court  cases 
Which  is  customary?     Why  were  they,  instead,  charged  with 
conspiracy  and  faced  with  penitentiary  terms?     Is  this  awful 
consequence  cf  strike  participation  a   threat   to  intimidate 
labor?     Why  was  there  such  a  wholesale  round-up  of  Minne- 
apolis people  whose  crimes  were  no  greater  than  mere  pres- 
ence where  a  fist  fight  occurred,  or  who  were  not  even  present  I 
but  were  simply  officers  of  a  group  agreeing  to  leave  their  i 
project  when  the  picketing  began,  while  m  no  other  city  in 
the  country  where  W.  P.  A.  employees  participated  in  the 
Nation-wide  strike  were  strikers  prosecuted? 

One  of  my  main   reasons  for  bringing  this  situation  to 

your  attention  is  that  with  a  war  abroad,  partisan  groups 

are  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  war  emotions  at  home  to 

destroy  the  rights  of  fellow  Americans  in  order  to  advance 

.their  own  political  or  partisan  interests. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  protest  thf  uso  to  which  the  Woodrum 
Art  IS  beir,!i  put  in  Minneapolis.  I  protest  it  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  Stat-s.  I  protest  it  to  the  Aftorn.y  Ge-ier-il 
of  the  United  States.  I  protest  it  to  the  Prtsid-nt  of  the 
United  States;  and  I  invite  every  man  present  who  b.'lieves 
m  the  fundamental  rights  of  the  people  to  join  me  in  this 
prote:.t  so  that  the  pee^ple  in  Mmneapulii,  and  elsewhere  in 
the  country  may  know  that  there  are  men  on  the  fioor  of 
Congress  who  iviu>f  to  allow  such  flagrant  attacks  upon  their 
and  our  civil  liberties  to  so  uncliallensied. 


The  Arms  Embai-":o 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  J.  MILLER 

Of  e^OXNKe'TirtT 

IN'  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEPRESEXTATIVE3 
Thur^da;/.  November  2.  1939 

Mr.  MILLER.  Jlr.  Speaker  and  my  cclloagU'\s.  I  have 
ju.st  sent  to  the  House  Foreign  Alfairs  Committee  a  re^.rlu- 
tion  presented  by  a  committee  of  three  young  women  Miss 
Hazel  Smith.  Miss  Mildred  Hotchkiss.  and  Miss  Gladys 
Nystrup,  signed  by  a  grt/up  of  rfprc.:tniati-.e  citiz.-ns  of  rny 
own  home  town.  Wether.^fleld,  Conn.  Wuhr-^fi.ld  is  the 
oldest  town  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  having  be<^n  settled 
in  1634.  The  history  of  Wethersflrld  proves  that  its  sons 
have  rought  in  every  war  in  which  the  United  States  has 
participated.  Many  of  her  young  men  gave  their  h\es  in 
the  Civil  War,  Spanish-American  War,  and,  durmg  the  World 
War,  she  far  exceeded  hov  quo" a. 

At  the  present  time,  however,  the  citizens  of  Wethersfitld 
as  indicated  by  the  petition  I  have  filed,  arc  unammcu.  iii 
the  desire  that  the  United  States  keep  out  of  the  war  now 
going  on  in  Europe.  They  are  opposed  to  repealing  the  em- 
bargo on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implement.s  of  war  Vv'hen 
300  residents  of  a  small  community  turn  out  on  a  rainy  night 
to  listen  to  an  address  on  neutrality  and  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  it  indicates  unusual  interest.  This  audience  was 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  retention  of  the  arms  embargo 


Repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo— Road  to  VV 
EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 


ar 


OF 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH 

OF  NEW   YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novejnber  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  HAMILTON  FISH.  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks,  l  include  the  fcllcwinT  radio  speech  delivered 
by  me  over  the  National  Broadcasting  System.  Saturday 
evening,  October  28.  1939: 

In^lh^,rv'^''■""L"^•/'^"   "^'^^    '^''^'  ^-^'^   ^^  "^'-^"s^'d   to   their  rel 
fcpcnbibiuty   to  make  known  their  w;.>.hep   to  thtir  Representatives 

and  deadly  weapon,  to  belligerent  nations  and  our  march  to^.L■d 


o 
cf 


n  «,  V  ,i   ,     f,;.?        ye^rs  of  ,ervice  in  the  Congress,  have  I  spoken 
fvv-.'lh  T  K  7''f  '-°  ';'*'""  ^°  ^-^y  ^^^''■*'  ""^^  ^'PO'^  the  outcome 

«nri  n nX.t^  n''?'^  '^'f  f  ^^'^'  "''''  "^-'-uruy  of  the  American  pe-opla 
and  our  Nation  depeiided. 

,^,?'^,,f^"^;^-^^>:  ^  ^^^*-  of  60  to  33,  repo.ilcd  the  arms  embart,'o 
Ho n.n  ^?f  R  ^  r  *^%T"^  Of  conflict  hp.s  now  shifted  back  to  the 
rn^Z,'li  R^^Pr^sentatives.  A.  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
SfhiTH?,  .k"°„"  ^^^^'"'  '^^  re, po^.sibUlty  falls  upon  me  to 
Sl^  t^  '"  .*?'■  ^""^^^  ^°  '■^■'^^"'^  ^'"^  '"•^s  embargo  and  thereby 
o!.?tf  on7  °'!  ^^^  nations  of  the  world  that  we  intend  to  keep 
out  of  all  foreign  entanglements  and  wars,  unless  we  are  attacked 
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or  the  Monroe  Doctrine  Is  violated  by  the  invasion  of  the  American 
cent  mint  by  tlv  armed  ftirces  of  European  or  Asiatic  nations 

Tlie  maf:nitude  cf  tlie  task  appalls  me.  bvit  if  the  people  back 
home  Will  do  their  part  by  letu-rs  and  telegrams  to  their  Repre- 
Een-atives,  renardle.ss  of  party  ainiiations.  we  will  win  through  to 
victory  this  week  and  step  the  scllinEC  of  lethal  weapons  and 
poisonous  gas  by  a  clo.se  v^to  m  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  appeal  to  you  in  b<  half  of  a  great  American  issue  that  trans- 
cends all  party  lines.  Tlie  final  vote  may  determine  whether  we 
will    have    peace    or    war   wltliin    the    next    6    months    or   a    year. 

On  such   an   issue  tliere  can   bo   no  comprom.isc.  shadow  bo.xing 
pu;-yfo..ting      Win  or  lu.se.  the  fi^ht  must  be  fought  out  to  a 


or 

final  .liuwdown.  Every  Member  of  Crnsress  that  votes  for  repeal 
will  have  to  lace  his  peace-loving  constituents  and  explain  his 
reasons  for  pambling  with  the  lives  of  their  sons  in  order  to  sell 
arm.s  and  ammunition  for  bloud  money  and  war  profit.s. 

I  appeal  particularly  to  the  p.'ople  of  New  Jersev.  for  if  they  will 
cooptrale  in  a.sking  that  their  representatives  vote  for  the  arms 
tmbart'o,  as  they  did  last  June,  we  will  avoio  the  first  step  toward 
war  and  po.s.sibly  hasten  peace  in  Europe.  I  am  fearful  that  the 
sale  of  deadly  weapons  and  poison  gas  may  prolong  the  disastrous 
Eurnptan  war. 

A-  a  veteran  of  the  World  War.  who  .served  15  months  in  Europe 
m  th'  l.ust  war.  I  sh  dl  never  vote  to  sell  deadly  weapons  for  profit 
and  thereby  help  dig  the  grave  of  a  single  American  soldier  in 
foreign  lands. 

The  arms  embargo  In  itself  may  not  be  the  decisive  or  compelling 
factor,  but  It  is  the  symbol  as  to  whether  we  are  to  take  sides  and 
participate  in  the  Eurc;>ean  war.  I  do  not,  from  a  car(>ful  study  of 
the  fac:s.  believe  tliat  Eimland  and  France  want  or  need  our  arms 
and  ammunition,  as  they  have  huge  factories  employing  scores  of 
Ihousar.ds  of  womrn  m.iking  cannc-n  and  shells  at  m'-uch  less  than 
the  cost  in  America.  Tliey  have  built  enormous  airplane  plants 
\ihich  m  the  next  few  months  will  be  producing  more  than  Ger- 
niany  They  do  want  the  repeal  of  the  arms  eml:)argo  as  a  symbol 
that  we  are  ready  to  intervene  on  their  side  as  the  first  step.  "They 
think— and  i)ossibly  rightly— that  the  two  next  steps  will  ftjllow 
loeically  — that  of  financing  the  war  after  we  are  .sufficiently  in- 
vclvod  and  later  on  .^ending  our  soldiers  to  the  shambles  of  Etirope. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  arms  traffic  will  be  followed  by  the 
traffic  in  the  I'ves  of  our  sons  The  question  i.s.  Do  the  American 
people  want  to  send  fheir  boys  to  blood  baths  in  Europe  for  sake 
of  the  d(jllar  sign>  Do  they  want  to  hire  them  out  like  Hessians 
for  30  pieces  of  silver  that  some  Americans  may  reap  a  harvest 
of  war  profits?  The  people  alone  can  stop  it,  and  stop  It  now. 
by  swamping  their  Representatives  with  requests  to  vote  against 
the  rep  -ul  of  the  arms  embargo. 

I  endorse  wholeheartedly  and  without  reservation  the  remarks 
made  by  President  Roosevelt  at  Chautauqua.  N.  Y.,  in  1936,  in  favor 
of  pr.jhibiting  the  sale  of  deadly  weapons  to  belligerent  nations: 
'If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent,  let  us  not 
hilnk  the  fact  that  we  would  find  in  this  country  thousands  of 
Americans  who,  seeking  Immediate  riches — fools"  gold — would  at- 
tempt to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality.  •  •  •  To  resi.st 
the  rlamor  cf  that  greed.  If  war  should  come,  would  require  the 
tinswervmg  support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace.  •  •  • 
If  we  face  the  choice  of  profits  or  peace,  the  Nation  will  answer — 
must  answer — 'We  choose  peace  '  " 

In  order  not  to  inject  partisanship  into  this  great  American 
issue  of  trying  to  keep  America  out  of  war,  I  will  refrain  from 
making  .my  comments  on  the  President's  changed  attitude.  The 
pe<'p:e  can  Judge  for  themselves  and  make  their  own  conclusions. 

The  saie  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  belligerent  nations  for  sake 
of  blood  money  and  war  profits  is  an  utterly  unmoral,  un-Chris- 
tian.  and  vicious  system,  turning  the  United  states  into  a 
slaughterhoti.se  to  kill  people  with  whom  we  are  at  peace,  and 
dragging  us  into  wars  all  over  the  world 

I  have  devoted  20  years  of  my  life  in  trying  to  promote  the  wel- 
fare, peace,  and  security  of  the  American  people,  and  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  their  lives  at  the  siren  call  of  war  profits  and  the 
alnrgh.ty  dollar,  or  to  fight  other  people's  battles. 

All  of  Europe's  blood -smeared  dollars  are  not  worth  the  life  of  a 
single  American  foldier. 

We  went  to  war  once,  as  we  were  told,  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
demoi  racy,  and  what  a  m(x:kery  and  tragedy  that  turned  out  to 
be  Most  of  the  European  nations  have  gone  to  the  left  or  to  the 
right  into  dictatorships  and  autocracies,  such  as  communism, 
fascism,  nazi-ism.  or  p:  eudodemocracles.  It  is  none  of  our  busi- 
ness what  form  of  government  exists  in  Communist  Russia,  Fascist 
Italy,  or  Nazi  Germany,  any  more  than  it  is  their  business  what 
f I  rm  of  government  exists  in  the  United  States  of  America.  We 
went  to  war  once  to  throw  out  Kaiser  Bill,  who  was  then  the  villain 
of  the  p:ece  and  we  helped  to  do  it.  However,  England  and  France 
succeeded  through  the  harsh  exactions  of  the  Versailles  Treaty, 
■which  we  repudiated,  in  destroying  the  only  democratic  govern- 
ment Germai.y  ever  had  under  the  Weimar  Convention  and  paving 
the  way  for  Hitler. 

I  do  not  Ilk.'  dictators  of  any  kind,  here  or  abroad,  but  I  don't 
want  to  see  any  American  lives  sacrificed  to  oust  Hitler  and  pave 
the  way  for  commnni.-m  In  Germany,  and  possibly  in  the  rest  of 
Europe  I  predict  If  Germany  Is  beaten  to  her  knees,  bled  white, 
and  exhau.'sted  by  a  long  war  that  communism  will  be  the  natural 
and  inevitable  result. 

That  is  why  I  am  for  peace  now.  on  a  sane  and  honorable  basis, 
before  millions  on  both  sides  are  slaughtered,  E^irope  laid  waste,  and 
Its  civilization  and  Christianity  destroyed.  I  am  an  Isolationist 
from  the  horrors  of  foreign  wars  but  not  from  the  principles  of 


arbitration,  mediation,  and  peaceful  settlements  of  International 
disputes. 

I  would  uphold  the  hand  of  President  Roosevelt  tomorrow  If  he 
could  bring  about  a  30-day  armistice,  for  if  he  did,  neither  the 
people  nor  the  soldiers  would  go  back  to  mass  murder  to  settle  their 
disputes  and  quarrels. 

Modern  war  is  the  greatest  human  folly,  futility,  and  curse.  Even 
the  victor  loses  along  with  the  vanquished,  and  all  become  bank- 
rupt and  the  prey  to  communism,  anarchy,  and  chaos.  f-The  people 
do  the  fighting  and  dying  and,  after  the  war,  pay  the  bill  through 
poverty,  misery,  and  unemployment. 

Let  those  in  America  who  "want  to  take  sides  and  'fight  go  to 
foreign  lands,  but  not  try  to  ease  us  into  conflicts  in  Europe  or 
elsewhere  arising  over  power  politics,  ancient  blood  feuds,  colonies, 
and  imperialism.  We  did  not  start  this  war  and  have  no  responsi- 
bility for  finishing  it. 

If  the  arms  embargo  is  repealed,  however,  I  predict  that  a  full- 
fledged  propaganda  campaign  will  be  launched  to  make  the  Ameri- 
can people  believe  that  it  is  our  war,  and  even  that  we  started  It. 
We  are  the  biggest  saps  and  push-overs  for  foreign  propaganda 
when  the  bands  begin  to  play  and  our  emotions  run  away  with 
our  reason. 

Every  one  of  the  nations  now  at  war  is  motivated  by  its  own 
self-interests,  yet  we  are  expected  to  again  hold  the  bag  do  our 
share  of  fighting,  and  not  even  be  thanked  for  our  trouble. 

I  suggested  the  proposal  for  an  arms  embargo  in  the  Foreign 
Afl'airs  Committee  12  years  ago,  after  a  research  into  the  reasons 
and  factors  that  caused  the  World  War.  No  one  Will  deny  that 
one  of  the  causes  or  factors,  and  not  necessarily  the  only  one.  was 
the  sale  of  arms  and  ammunition  for  war  profit.  It  cannot  help 
but  excite  hatred  and  hostility  among  the  soldiers  and  in  the 
nations  against  which  they  are  used.  The  made-in-America  mark 
on  shells  and  ammunition  are  not  exactly  ambassadors  of  good 
will,  and  never  will  be. 

The  only  motive  and  purpose  behind  the  arms  embargo  was  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  War  is  man  made.  It  is  not  made  by  some 
devil  or  demon  from  another  world.  We  put  the  arms  embargo 
into  the  neutrality  bill  to  act  as  a  barrier  or  obstacle  to  involve- 
ment in  foreign  wars.  That  was  its  genesis  and  purpose — to  keep 
us  out  of  wars  when  they  began.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
squarely  with  those  who  would  repeal  It  to  show  how  it  would 
help  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  they  cannot  do  It. 

That  is  the  tragedy  of  the  situation,  when  the  mania  for  war 
profits  or  the  desire  to  take  sides  and  intervene  in  European  wars 
are  the  only  reasons  that  can  be  given  to  repeal  a  well-founded 
and  carefully  considered  plan  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

If  It  were  not  for  all  the  power,  patronage,  and  propaganda  of 
the  administration  in  favor  of  repeal,  it  would  be  beaten  by  over 
a  hundred  votes  In  the  House,  if  the  Members  voted  their  untram- 
meled  convictions.  As  it  is,  the  vote  will  be  so  close  that  no  one 
will  know  until  the  final  vote  is  counted. 

I  predict  that  if  the  plain  people  of  America,  the  farmers,  wage 
earners,  business  and  professional  men.  veterans,  and  mothers  will 
make  their  views  known  in  no  uncertain  terms  in  the  next  few 
days  they  can  influence  the  votes  of  at  least  40  Members  of  Con- 
gress still  undecided  If  we  can  obtain  a  majority  of  these  votes 
It  will  insure  a  substantial  majority  In  the  fight  to  maintain  the 
arms  embargo. 

The  outcome  depends  largely  upon  the  will.  Interest,  and  deter- 
mination of  the  people  back  home,  in  all  walks  of  life,  who  take 
enough  interest  to  write  to  their  Representatives  In  Congress  and 
make   their  views  and  wishes  known. 

This  is  the  last  call  to  retain  the  arms  embargo  and  stop  the 
insidious  propaganda  that  wai  is  inevitable  and  that  we  will  have 
to  get  into  it.  A  vote  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  in  view  of  its 
origin  and  motives,  is  a  half  a  vote  for  war.  It  is  a  vote  to  take 
sides  and  amounts  to  Intervention  on  one  side  against  another. 
Neutrality  means  not  to  take  sides,  or  to  lend  any  active  aid  to" 
any  belligerent  nation. 

The  attempt  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo,  backed  by  all  the 
Internationalists  and  interventionists  in  America  and  foreign  prop- 
aganda from  abroad,  is  a  stab  into  the  vitals  and  very  heart  of  the 
neutrality  bill.  No  European  nation  sells  any  arms  and  ammuni- 
I  tion  to  any  belligerent  nations.  Why  should  we  repeal  the  arms 
embargo,  which  has  for  its  sole  motive  and  purpose  keeping  us 
out  of  foreign  wars?  If  we  do,  we  automatically  become  a  partner 
in  the  European  war. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  misunderstanding  and  confusion  regard- 
ing the  cash-and-carry  plan.  Now  that  the  90-day  credit  clause 
has  been  stricken  from  tht  bill,  it  is  entirely  satisfactory.  There 
is  no  conflict  between  that  and  the  arms  embargo.  I  am  for  both 
to  make  our  security  doubly  safe.  Yet  the  people  have  been  led' 
to  believe  that  they  had  to  choose  between  them,  and  could  not 
support  both.  Consequently  some  of  the  polls  In  the  newspapers 
have  been  distorted. 

If  we  are  eased  or  forced  into  foreign  wars  against  totalitarian 
nations  we  will  become  a  dictatorship  ourselves  in  24  hours,  and 
our  liberties,  free  Institutions,  and  even  American  democracy  will 
be  blacked  out. 

The  fight  to  maintain  the  arms  embargo  is  no  easy  one  to  win. 
We  have  the  entire  pwwer  of  the  Administration  against  us, 
backed  by  foreign  propaganda  and  all  those  elements  who  desire 
to  Involve  us  In  war. 

The  final  answer  rests  with  you,  the  American  people.  I  am 
giving  you  for  the  last  time  on  this  great  American  issue,  the 
Macedonian  cry,  of  come  over  and  help.  The  stake  may  be  the 
security,  happiness,  and  peace  of  America,  and  the  lives  of  Its  sons. 
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The  Neutrality  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OiJEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


TELEGRAM  BY   ROSS   McINTYRE 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  reference  to  the  neu- 
trality bill  now  before  the  House,  I  include  the  following 
telegram  I  have  this  day  received  from  Mr.  Ross  Mclntyre, 
President  of  the  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Mclntyre  calls  attention  to  the  discriminatory  fea- 
tures of  the  bill  with  respect  to  shipping  from  the  port  of 
Portland.  There  are  no  American  lines  serving  the  port 
of  Portland,  and  by  reason  of  the  cash-and-carry  provisions 
Oregon  shippers  will  be  subjected  to  the  cash-and-carry 
provisions,  as  shipping  must  go  out  in  foreign  bottoms.  I 
call  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  House  conferees  and 
urge  that  they  give  consideration  to  these  objections,  and 
modify  the  bill  so  as  to  relieve  Oregon  from  this  discrimina- 
tion. 

The  telegram  Is  as  follows: 

PoRTLAJ^D,  Orzg  ,  NovcTTibcr  1,  1939. 
Hon.  Homer  Angell. 

Hcuse  of  Representatives.  Washingtcn.  D.  C: 
As  neutralTLV  bill  pas&ed  Senate  American  ships  can  carry  carpo 
to  belligerent  countries  in  Pacific  area,  etc  ,  without  title  on  said 
cargo  having  passed.  Foreign  ships  even  though  neutrals  cannot 
load  same  c.xrt;o  unle.ss  title  on  it  has  pas.=;ed.  We  submit  this 
as  apparently  contrary  to  terms  of  our  treaties  of  commerce  and 
navigation  with  neutral  countries.  Under  it  Swedish.  Norwegian. 
Danish.  Dutch,  etc.,  ships  cannot  transport  from  here  to  ports 
cf  belligerent.^  in  Pacific  area  on  same  terms  as  can  American 
vessels.  Oregon  is  without  benefit  of  subsidized  Americpn  flag 
service  to  Orient,  thus  .shipping  from  Oregon  must  be  on  ca.sh- 
and-carry  ba':Ls.  while  shipments  from  Sau  Francisco  can  be  on 
usual  commercial  terms.  We  cannot  eliminate  neutral  foreign 
ships  and  carry  on  commerce  of  Pacific.  These  provi.,ions  also 
apply  to  the  heavy  siiip  charter  business  cair/ing  the  basic  cargoes 
of  Oregon  and  Wa.shingion  abroad.  Since  American  ships  are  not 
available  to  handle  commerce  of  Oregon.  Washington.  California. 
this  penalty  on  neutral  foreign  ships  m  efTect  penalizes  producers 
and  shippers  here. 

Ross  McIntyre, 
President,  Portland  Chamber  of  Commerce. 


Pope  Pius  XII's  Encyclical 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  I.  SIROVICH 

OF  XEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  Novejnbcr  2.  1939 


TEILT  OF   THE   POPES    ENCYCLICAL   LETTER 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tuesday  afternoon  I  de- 
livered a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
the  philosophy  of  neutrality.  In  the  peroration  of  that  ad- 
di-ess,  as  delivered  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  said: 

Mr.  Spenkpr.  crrater  thrtn  any  material  cn.sh-and-carry  concern 
that  the  United  Spates  niay  have  In  an  ultimate  Allied  victory  is  a 
mighty  .spiritual  'i^^ke.  A  little  nrore  than  a  century  aco  the  final 
deft'at  of  N.ip -le^n  inaugurated  an  era  of  blr.ck  r-jactiin  in  every 
land  of  Europ-:  the  spirit  of  demncrncy  and  libf-rtv  was  driven 
under-:rrur.d  with  the  forces  cf  autccr.-'cv  aiid  tyrarny  marchlnf 
roughshod  everywhere  A  hundred  years  lat<-:-  the  victory  of  the 
demccratic  World  War  Allies  over  the  despotic  Ctntral  Power-;  se- 
cur'^d  the  post-war  world  to  freedt.m  and  democracv  for  a  dozen 
years.     To  the  victor  of  the  current  European  war  will  belong  the 


spiritual  destinif-=-  cf  the  po^jt-war  world  to  be.  An  all-conqncrlng 
all-cor.sunung  Third  Reich  will  provoke  every  Fascist  tendency', 
every  swurn  tneniy  cf  denucracy.  every  lover  cf'athei.Mn.  de.'^potism' 
raci-m,  ar;d  au'lvTitarianL^-m  afainst  the  democratic  traditions  and 
institutions  prevailin-  in  the  lands  of  North  and  South  America. 
Tlie  bio. id  Atlantic  may  preserve  us,  for  the  present,  from  enemy 
bi  n^.bii.g  plane.^  and  overseas  battle  fiect-s.  but  a^r.'unst  the  pas.^age 
of  idias  there  are  no  frontiers  of  land  or  sea.  On  the  other  hand 
a  triumphant  Britain  and  France  will  .■^plII  the  destruction  of  the 
Na/:i  venom  everywhere,  with  the  amrmation  of  the  sprit  of  liberty 
dtu-i'.cracy.  and  Christianity.  A  Nazi  victory  w.il  be  a  .spiritual  Big 
Bertha  pointed  at  cur  American  instituticns.  i>  Nazi  d«.fcat  a 
monument  to  l-.umuni'.y.  decency,  and  the  rights  of  man. 

The  Nazi's  bible  is  Hitler's  Meln  Kampf;  the  Frenchman's  bible 
Rou.sseau's  Social  Contract;  the  Englishman's  political  bible,  Lockea 
Treatise  on  Govermnent.  A  Hitler  victory  in  the  European  war 
must  spell  victory  for  Hitlers  bible  Mein  Kampf  In  virtually  every 
civihzed  land  on  earth  and  disaster  to  the  pattern  of  hie  represented 
by  the  Social  Cc:iiUract  and  the  Treatise  on  Government  that  confirm 
the  -supreme  sovereignty  of  the  people. 

An  outcome  cf  that  description  will  be  a  sinister  menace  to  the 
American  political  bible— the  Declaration  of  Iiuierendonce  and  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  These  inspiring  and  spirit- 
rcfreshing  documents,  glorifying  mans  inalienable  rights  to  life 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness,  were  frani'.i  In  the  spirit  of 
Jean  Jacques  Ruu.-seuu's  Social  Contract  and  John  Locke's  Treatise 
on  Government.  Accordingly,  the  victory  of  Mem  Kampf  would  cast 
a  heavy  shadow  over  that  spirit  and  ever  the  .\nurican  ideals  of 
liberty,  democracy,  and  equality,  for  which  Jftferson  stius^led. 
Jack.sun  suffered,  and  Lincoln  perished. 

Mr.    Speaker,    Hi.-,    Holiness,    the    brilliant,    gifted,    and    inspired 
shepherd  of  the  great  Catholic  Church.  Pope  Pius  XII.  only  yester- 
day   in    an   encychcal    from   the    Vatican    pilli.ried    and    condemned 
modern  dictators  responsible  for  treaty  breaking  and  racial  bigotry  • 
and  intolerance. 

His  Holiness  decried  the  destruction  of  the  spiritual  dignity  of  , 
mankind  and  cried  aloud  to  Heaven  to  prevent  ':he  exploitation  of 
man  and  pleaded  that  mankind  mu.st  r.ot  be  u.-ed  as  a  means  to  an 
end,  but  must  remain  an  end  to  him.self,  and  that  the  modern  state 
must  be  the  means  to  preserve  that  end.  To  preserve  modern 
democracy  throughout  the  world  we  must  follow  the  brilliant 
counsel  cf  that  learned  and  distinguished  scholar  Hi»  Holiness  Pop« 
Pius  XII       [Applause  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  must  keep  ou*  of  Europ"an  war. 
Tlie  flower  ol  our  American  young  manhood  shall  not  be  saoriticed 
again  to  the  bloodthirsty  MoIck  h  of  war.  But  in  con.pe  :i.-,ation  the 
arms  embargo  must  be  lifted  to  strengthen  the  d-'m.xrracies  of 
Great  Britain  and  France — our  first  line  of  defense  Such  aid,  by 
providing  the  Eurcf>ean  democracies  with  the  means  to  attain  a 
final  victory  in  their  unwanted  conflict,  will  help  to  preserve  man's 
spiritual  dig-.iity  and   protect   his   integrity   upon    this  earth 

Mr.  Sf_^aker.  from  this  cata^ trophic  holocaust  of  war  in  Europe, 
there  mu.st  come  forth  a  better  democracy  for  mankind  to  live  in, 
and  make  true  tlie  shibboleth  of  our  former  great  Pre.^ident  Wood- 
row  Wilson  -that  the  world  must  be  made  .suf>'  for  d-mocracy  to 
live  in.  and  that  the  lives  of  our  patriotic  American  v(  uihs.  whose 
lifeblood  hallows  ihe  sacred  ground  in  which  their  niortal  remains 
are  buried,  shall  not  have  been  sacrificed  in  vain,      |  Applause  1 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  thus  paid  tribute  to  Hi.s  Holiness  Pope 
Piux  XII  for  his  denunciation  of  the  dictators  of  Europe,  as 
well  as  excoriating  those  who  utilized  racial  bigotry  and  in- 
tolerance to  inflame  religious  passion  and  who  were  re.sponsi- 
ble  for  destroying  the  spiritual  dignity  of  man,  I  de."^ire  to 
insert  in  the  fiEcoKD.  as  a  part  of  my  remark.^.  Pope  Pius  XII's 
encyclical  from  the  Vatican  to  the  peoples  of  the  world: 

Encyclical  'Lfttls.  to  OtJR  Veverable  Bbj-thtj:s.  the  Patrurchs, 
Archbishops,  Bishops,  and  Other  ORmN.\aiEij  in  Peace  and  Com- 
munion With  the  Apostolic  See 

pope  pius  xii 
Venerable  brethren:  Health  and  apostolic  benediction. 
In  the  very  year  which  marks  the  fortieth  anniversary  of  the 
con^-ecrntion  of  mankind  to  our  Redeemer's  mcist  sacred  heart  the 
Inscrutable  counsel  of  the  Lord,  for  no  merit  of  ours,  has  laid 
upon  us  the  exalted  dignity  and  grave  care  of  the  supreme  pontitl- 
cate:  for  that  consecratu.n  was  proclaimed  by  our  immortal  j-irede- 
cessor  Leo  XIII  at  the  beginning  of  the  holy  year  which  closed 
the  last  century. 

Ai:id  we,  as  a  newly  ordained  priest,  then  Ju<?t  empowered  to 
recite; 

■I  will  go  Into  the  altar  of  Crod"  (Ppalm,  xhl:  4)  hailed  the 
encyclical.  Annum  Sacrum,  with  genuine  approval,  enthu'-nasm, 
and  delight  a.<?  a  message  from  heaven  We  a.ssociated  ourselves 
in  fervent  admiration  of  the  motives  and  alm.s  which  ln-p:rtri  and 
directid  the  truly  provid' ntlal  action  of  a  pontiff  so  sure  in  his 
diagnc.-is  of  the  opi-n  and  hidden  needs  and  sores  of  his  day. 

gratituok  to  providence 

It  Is  only  natural  then  that  we  should  today  feel  profoundly 
grateful  to  Providence  for  having  designed  that  the  first  ye  tr  of 
our  pontifi.-at-e  should  be  a.s.^^ociated  with  a  memory  so  pri..lous 
and  ^o  dear  of  our  first  year  of  priesthood,  and  that  we  shoo'  i 
take  the  opportunity  of  paying  homage  to  the  "King  of  Kings  and 
Lord  of  Lords"  (I  Timothy  vi:  15;  cf  Apocalypse  xix:  6)  as  a 
kind   of   Uitrolt   prayer   to  our   pontificate,   in    the   spirit   of   our 
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renowned  predecessor  and  in  the  faithful  accomplishment  of  his 
de.-ir-ns  and  that,  in  fine,  we  should  make  of  it  the  alpha  and 
omega  of  our  aims,  of  our  hopes,  of  our  teaching,  of  our  activity 
of  our  patience,  and  of  our  su.Terings.  by  consecrating  them  all 
to  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  Chn.'^t, 

As  we  review  from  the  .^tancipoint  of  eternity  the  past  40  years 
in  their  exterior  events  and  interior  developments,  balancing 
achievements  against  deficiencies,  we  .see  ever  more  clearly  the 
fcacrcd  significance  of  that  ccmsecration  of  mankind  to  Christ  the 
King;  we  .'■ce  its  inspiring  symbolism,  we  see  its  power  to  refine 
and  to  elevate,  to  strengthen  and  to  fortify  souls.  We  see  besides 
in  that  consecration  a  i)enetrating  wi.sdom  which  sets  itself  to 
restore  and  to  ennoble  all  human  society  and  to  promote  its  true 
welfare 

It  unfolds  it.-^elf  to  us  ever  more  clearly  as  a  message  of  comfcrt 
and  a  grace  from  God  not  only  to  His  church  but  also  to  a  world 
In  all  too  dire  need  of  h<-!p  and  guidance — to  a  world  which  pre- 
occupied with  the  wor.'-hip  of  the  ephemeral,  has  lost  its  way  and 
spent  Its  forces  in  a  vam  .search  after  earthly  ideals. 

It  is  a  n-ic.s.sage  to  men  who  in  ever-increasing  numbers  have 
cut  themselvos  off  from  faith  In  Christ  and,  even  more,  from  the 
recrjnition  and  observance  of  His  law;  a  message  opposed  to 
that  p'lilos.iphy  of  life  for  which  the  doctrine  cf  love  and  renuncia- 
tion preaclicd  in  the  Scrnvn  on  the  Mount  and  the  uivme  act  of 
love  on  the  cross  .'-eem  to  be  a  s'umbling  block  and  foolishness. 

mighty  ( ry  of  entreaty 

Even  as  the  Precur.'^or  of  the  Lord  proclaimed  one  day  to  those 
who  soui-ht  and  (|uesti(-ned  Him,  -Behold  the  Lamb  of  God"  (St. 
John  i;  29  1.  in  ordi  r  to  warn  them  that  the  Desired  of  the  Naticms 
(tl,  Aggeus  n:  9)  dwelt  though  as  yet  unrecognized,  in  their  midst, 
so,  too.  the  repie.-.eniative  (jI  Christ  addre.ssed  His  mighty  cry  of 
entreaty.  "Behold  yc  ur  King"  iSt.  John  xix;  14),  to  the  renegades, 
to  the  doubters  t<!  the  wavering,  to  The  hesitant,  who  either  refused 
to  follow  the  glorious  Redeemer,  living  ever  and  working  in  His 
church,  or  folkiwed  Him  with  carelessness  and  sloth. 

From  tlie  wldenins;  and  deepeninc  of  devotion  to  tlie  divine  heart 
cf  the  R.  deemer.  which  had  its  splendid  culmination  in  the  conse- 
cration (it  humanity  at  the  end  of  the  la.'-t  century,  and,  further,  in 
the  introduction,  by  our  immediate  predecessor  of  happy  memory, 
ol  the  Feast  of  Chrli-t  the  King,  tliere  have  ."sprung  up  benefits 
beyond  d."-< niJtion  lor  numberless  souls — as  the  stream  of  the  river 
wluch  "rnaketh  the  city  of  God  Joyful"   (Psalm  xlv;   5). 

What  a^:e  hcS  h.td  greater  need  than  ours  of  these  benefits?  What 
age  has  been,  for  all  its  technical  and  purely  civic  progre.ss,  more 
tor:nented  than  ours  by  .■■piritual  emptiness  and  deep-felt  interior 
poverty'.^  May  we  not.  perhaps,  apply  to  it  the  prophetic  words  of 
the  Ajwcalypsei  "Thou  saye.-i :  I  am  rich,  and  made  wealthy,  and 
have  need  of  noihmu':  and  knowest  not  that  thou  art  wretched, 
and  miserable,  and  poor,  and  blind,  and  naked"  ( .^pocalyp.se  iiii  17)? 

Can  there  be,  venerable  bretliren.  a  greater  or  more  urgent  duty 
than  to  preach  the  "un.'-earcLable  riches  of  Christ"  (Ephesians  iii :  8) 
to  the  men  of  our  lime'  Can  there  be  anything  nobler  than  to 
unlurl  the  "ensign  of  the  King"  before  those  who  have  followed, 
aiid  still  follow,  a  false  .'-tandard.  and  to  win  back  to  the  victorious 
banner  of  the  cross  tho.sc  wlio  have  abandoned  it? 

What  heart  is  not  infiamed,  is  not  swept  forward  to  help  at  the 
eight  of  so  many  brothers  and  sisters  who,  misled  by  error,  passion, 
temptation,  and  prejudice  have  .-.traved  away  from  faith  in  the 
true  God  and  have  lost  contact  with  the  Joyful  and  life-giving 
mesfeage  of  Ch.rist? 

"SOLDIERS    OF    CHRIST"    EXHORTED 

Wlio  among  "the  .soldiers  of  ChrLst"^ — ^cclesia.stic  or  layman — 
does  not  feel  himself  incited  and  spurred  on  to  a  greater  vigilance, 
to  a  more  determined  resistance,  by  the  sight  of  the  ever-increas- 
ing host  of  Christ's  enemies;  as  he  perceives  the  spokesmen  of 
th'^se  tendencies  deny  or  in  practice  neglect  the  vivifying  truths 
and  the  values  inherent  in  belief  in  God  and  in  Christ;  as  he  per- 
ceives them  wantonly  break  the  tables  of  Gods  commandments  to 
fcubstitute  other  tables  and  other  standards  stripped  of  the  ethical 
content  of  the  revelation  on  Sinai,  standards  in  which  the  spirit 
of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  and  of  the  cross  has  no  place? 

Who  could  observe  without  profound  grief  the  tragic  harvest  of 
such  desertions  among  thase  who  in  days  of  calm  and  security 
we.-e  numbered  among  the  followers  of  Christ,  but  who — Christians 
unfortunately  more  in  name  than  in  fact — in  the  hour  that  called 
for  endurance,  for  effort,  for  suffering,  for  a  stout  heart  in  face  of 
hidden  or  open  persecution,  fell  victims  of  cowardice,  weakness, 
iMKirtainty;  who,  terror  stricken  before  the  sacrifices  entailed  by  a 
profe-sion  of  their  Christian  faith,  could  not  steel  themselves  to 
drink  the  bitter  chalice  awaiting  those  faithful  to  Christ? 

feast    of    CHRIST    THE    KING 

In  such  dispositions  of  time  and  temperament,  venerable  breth- 
nn.  may  the  approaching  Feast  of  Christ  the  King,  on  which  this 
our  first  encyclical  will  reach  you,  be  a  day  of  grace  and  of  thor- 
ough renewal  and  revival  in  tlic  .spirit  of  the  Kiiigdom  of  Christ. 
May  it  he  a  day  when  the  consecration  of  the  htiman  race  to  the 
divine  heart,  which  should  be  celebrated  in  a  particularly  solemn 
manner,  will  gatlier  the  faithful  of  all  peoples  and  all  nations 
around  the  throne  of  the  Eternal  King,  in  adoration  and  In  repa- 
ration, to  renew  now  and  forever  their  oath  ol  allegiance  to  Him 
and  to  His  lav,-  of  truth  and  of  love. 

May  it  be  for  the  faithful  a  day  of  grace,  on  which  the  fire,  that 
our  Lord  came  to  cast  upon  the  earth,  will  kindle  with  ever  greater 
light  and  purity.  May  it  be  a  day  of  grace  for  the  lukev.arm.  for 
the  weary,  foi  "the  afflicted,  that  their  hearts,  which  have  become 
faint,  may  give  proofs  of  interior  renewal  and  regeneration  of  spirit. 


May  it  be  a  day  of  grace  also  for  those  who  have  not  known 
Christ  or  who  have  lost  Him;  a  day  when  from  millions  of  faithful 
hearts  will  raise  to  Heaven  the  prayer  that  "the  light  which  enllght- 
eneth  every  man  that  cometh  into  this  world"  (St.  John  1:9)  may 
make  clear  to  them  the  way  of  salvation;  that  His  grace  may  stir  in 
the  "troubled  heart"  of  the  wanderers  a  homesickness  for  things 
eternal,  a  homesickness  that  Impels  them  to  return  to  Him.  Who 
from  His  sorrowful  throne  of  the  cross  thirsts  for  their  souls  also 
and  who  is  consumed  by  a  desire  to  become  for  them,  too.  "the 
way.  and  the  truth,  and  the  life"  (St.  John  xiv:  6). 

As  with  a  heart  full  of  confidence  and  hope,  we  place  this  first 
encyclical  of  cur  pontificate  under  the  seal  of  Christ  the  King,  we 
feel  entirely  assured  of  the  unanimous  and  enthusiastic  approval 
of  the  whole  fiock  of  Christ.  The  difBculties,  anxieties,  and  trials 
of  the  present  hour  arouse,  intenstify.  and  refine,  to  a  degree  rarely 
attained,  the  sense  of  solidarity  in  the  Catholic  family.  They  make 
all  believers  in  God  and  in  Christ  share  the  consciousness  of  a 
common  threat  from  a  common  danger. 

DISPLAY    of    SOLIDARITY 

We  witnessed  a  consoling  and  memorable  display  of  this  Catholic 
solidarity,  greatly  intensified  in  such  difficult  circum^stances,  the 
serried  ranks,  the  assurance,  the  resolution,  the  will  to  win,  in 
those  days  when,  with  faltering  step  but  with  confidence  In  God, 
we  took  possession  of  the  chair  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  our 
great  predecessor. 

We  cherish  the  memory  of  the  many  testimorJes  of  filial  attach- 
ment to  the  church  and  to  the  Vicar  of  Christ,  and  of  the  ovation 
so  genuine,  so  enthusiastic,  and  so  spontaneous  accorded  to  us  on 
the  occasion  of  our  election  and  coronation;  and  we  gladly  take 
this  opportune  occasion  to  address  to  you.  venerable  brethren,  and 
to  all  who  belong  to  the  flock  of  the  Lord,  a  word  of  sincere  grati- 
tude for  that  orderly  manifestation  of  reverent  love  and  of  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  the  papacy,  in  which  one  could  see  recognition  of 
the  God-given  mission  of  high  priest  and  of  the  supreme  pastor. 

For.  we  well  know  it,  all  these  manifestations  were  not  and  couid 
not  have  have  been  addressed  to  our  poor  person,  but  to  the  singu- 
lar and  exalted  office  to  which  the  Lord  had  raised  us.  And  though 
from  that  first  moment  we  felt  all  the  great  weight  of  responsible 
cares  inseparable  from  the  supreme  power  given  to  us  by  divine 
Providence,  it  was  a  consolation  to  see  that  magnificent  and  tangi- 
ble demonstration  of  the  indnssoluble  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church 
rallying  all  the  closer  to  the  impregnable  Rock  of  Peter,  to  form 
around  it  a  wall  and  a  bulv.-ark  t^s  the  enemies  of  Christ  become 
bolder. 

This  same  manifestation  of  world-wide  Catholic  solidarity  and 
of  supernatural  brotherhood  cf  people  around  their  common 
Father,  .seemed  to  us  all  the  richer  in  fair  hopes  in  view  of  the 
tragic  circumstances,  both  material  and  spiritual,  of  the  moment. 
That  memory  has  continued  to  comfort  us  also  in  the  first  months 
of  our  pontificate,  in  which  we  have  already  witnessed  the  toil, 
the  anxiety,  and  the  trials  with  which  the  path  of  the  Spouse 
of  Christ  across  the  world  is  strewn. 

GOOD     WISHES     FROM     OTHERS 

Nor  can  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  profound  impression  of 
heartfelt  gratitude  made  on  us  by  the  good  wishes  of  those  who. 
though  not  belonging  to  the  visible  body  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
have  given  noble  and  sincere  expression  to  their  appreciation  of 
all  that  unites  them  to  us  in  love  for  the  person  of  Christ  or  in 
belief  in  God. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  to  them  all.  We  entrust  them 
one  and  all  to  the  protection  and  to  the  guidance  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  assure  them  solemnly  that  one  thought  only  fills  our 
mind:  To  Imitate  the  example  of  the  Good  Shepherd  in  order  to 
bring  true  happiness  to  all  men:  "That  they  may  have  life,  and 
may  have  it  more  abundantly"  (St.  John  x:  10). 

But  we  must,  in  obedience  to  an  inner  prompting,  make  special 
mention  of  our  gratitude  for  the  tokens  of  reverent  homage  which 
we  have  had  from  the  sovereigns,  heads  of  states,  and  governments 
of  those  nations  with  which  the  Holy  See  is  In  friendly  relations. 
Our  heart  is  Joyous  especially  at  the  "thought  that  we  can,  in  this 
first  encyclical  directed  to  the  whole  Christian  people  scattered 
over  the  world,  rank  among  such  friendly  powers  our  dear  Italy, 
fruitful  garden  of  the  faith  which  was  planted  by  the  Prince  of 
the  Apostles. 

For,  as  a  result  of  the  Lateran  pacts,  her  representative  occu- 
pies a  place  of  honor  among  those  officially  accredited  to  the 
Apostolic  See.  "The  peace  of  Christ  restored  to  Italy,"  like  a  new 
dawn  of  brotherly  union  in  religious  and  in  civil  intercourse,  had 
its  beginning  in  these  pacts.  We  pray  God  that,  in  the  serene 
atmosphere  of  that  peace.  He  may  pervade,  revivify,  strengthen, 
and  fortify  the  heart  of  the  Italian  people,  so  close  to  us.  In  the 
midst  of  which  we  live,  with  which  we  share  the  very  air  we 
breathe. 

PLEA   TO    PEOPLE   OF  ITALY 

We  hope  and  trust  that  that  people,  so  dear  to  our  predeces- 
sors and  to  us,  may  be  faithful  to  its  glorious  Catholic  tradition, 
and  experience  through  the  divine  protection  evermore  that  truth 
of  the  Psalmist:  "Happy  is  tliat  people  whose  God  is  the  Lord" 
(Psalms  cxliii:   15) . 

This  happy,  new  Juridical  and  spiritual  position,  which  that 
achievement  destined  to  make  an  indelible  mark  in  history,  has 
secured  and  sealed  for  Italy  and  for  the  whole  Catholic  world, 
never  appeared  to  us  so  impressive  in  its  unifying  effects  as  when 
from  the  lofty  loggia  of  the  Vatican  basilica  we  opened  and 
raised  our  arms  and  our  hand  for  the  first  time  In  blessing  over 
Rome,  Rome  the  seat  of  the  papacy  and  our  own  dear  birthplaoe. 
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over  Italy  rercncilcd  with  the  church,  and  over  the  peonies  of 
the  entire  world. 

As  vicar  of  Him  who  In  a  decisive  hour  pronounced  before  the 
highest  earthly  aulhority  of  that  day  the  ^rea*  worclb:  "For  this 
was  I  born,  and  for  this  came  I  into  the  world:  that  I  should 
p'.ve  te'^timmy  to  the  truth:  everyone  that  is  cf  the  trrith  her-reth 
My  voice"  (St.  John  xvll!,  37).  we  feel  we  owe  no  greater  debt  to  our 
office  and  to  our  time  th.m  to  testify  to  the  truth  with  apostolic 
firmness:  "To  ^ive  te.stimony  to  the  truth." 

This  duty  ncc-^s.^rily  entails  the  exposition  and  confutation  of 
errors  and  human  fau.lts:  for  these  mu.=t  be  made  known  before 
It  t<  pos=:!ble  to  tend  nnd  to  heal  them.  "You  shall  knew  the 
truth  and  the  truth  shall  make  you  free"  (St.  John  vill,  32).  In 
the  fulfillment  af  this  our  duty  we  shall  not  let  ourselves  be 
irfluenced  by  earthly  considerations  nor  be  held  back  by  mistrust 
tJT  opposition,  by  rebuffs  or  lack  of  appreciation  cf  our  words,  nor 
yet   by  fenr  of  misconceptions   and   misinterpretations. 

We  shall  fulfill  our  duty,  animated  ever  with  that  paternal 
chanty  which,  while  It  suffers  from  the  evils  which  afliict  our 
children,  at  the  same  time  pointe  out  to  them  the  remedy;  we 
shall  strive  to  Imitate  the  divine  model  of  shepherds,  Jesvis  the 
Good  Shepherd  who  is  light  as  well  as  love:  "Doing  the  truth  In 
charity"    (Ephesians  iv,   15). 

EFFORTS   TO    DETHRONE    CHRIST 

At  the  head  of  the  road  which  leads  to  the  spiritual  and  moral 
bankruptcy  of  the  pressnt-day  stand  the  nefarious  efforts  of  not 
a  f^'w  to  dethrone  Christ;  the  abandonment  of  the  law  of  trath 
which  He  proclaimed  and  of  the  law  cf  love  which  is  the  life 
breath  of  His  kinedom. 

In  the  recognition  of  the  royal  prerogatives  of  Christ  and  in  the 
return  of  induiduiils  and  cf  society  to  the  law  of  His  truth  and 
of  His  love  lies  th?  only  way  to  salvation. 

Venerable  brethren,  as  we  write  these  lines  the  terrible  news 
comes  to  us  that  the  dread  tempest  of  war  is  already  raging  de- 
spite all  oiu-  efforts  to  avert  it. 

Wlnen  we  think  of  the  wave  of  suffering  that  has  come  on  count- 
less people  who  but  yesterday  enjoyed  in  the  environment  of  their 
homes  some  little  degree  of  well-being,  we  are  tempted  to  lay  down 
our  pen.  Our  paternal  heart  is  torn  by  anguish  as  we  look  ahead 
to  all  that  will  yet  come  forth  from  the  baneful  seed  of  violence 
and  of  hatred  for  which  the  sword  today  plows  the  blood-drenched 
furrow. 

But  precisely  because  of  this  apocalyptic  foresight  of  disaster,  im- 
minent and  remote,  we  f?el  we  have  a  duty  to  raise  with  still  greater 
Insistence  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  those  in  whom  there  yet  remains 
good  will,  to  the  One  from  whom  alone  comes  the  salvation  of  the 
world— to  One  whos«  almighty  and  merciful  hand  can  alone  ct'.m 
this  tempest — to  th?  One  whose  truth  and  who;e  love  can  enlighten 
the  intellects  and  inflame  the  hearts  of  so  great  a  section  of  man- 
kind, plunged  in  error,  selfishness,  strife,  and  struggle,  so  as  to 
give  it  a  new  orientation  in  the  spirit  of  the  kingship  of  Christ. 

Perhaps — Gc  d  grant  It— one  may  hope  that  this  hour  of  direst 
need  may  bring  u  change  of  outlook  and  sentiment  to  those  many 
who  till  now  have  walked  with  blind  faith  along  the  path  of  popu- 
lar modern  errors,  unconscious  of  the  treacherous  and  Insecure 
ground  on  which  they  trod.  Perhaps  the  many  who  have  not 
gra.-ped  the  importance  of  the  educational  and  pastoral  mission  of 
the  church  win  now  understand  better  her  warnings,  scouted  in 
the  false  security  of  the  past. 

No  defense  of  Christianity  could  be  more  effective  than  the  pres- 
ent straits.  From  the  immense  vortex  of  error  and  anti-Christian 
movements  there  has  come  forth  a  crop  of  such  p>oignant  disasters 
as  to  constitute  a  condemnation  surpassing  In  Its  conclusiveness 
ai.y  merely  theoretical  refutation. 

HOURS  OF  DISUXrSlOlfMENT 

Hours  of  painful  disillustcnment  are  often  hours  of  grace — "a 
passage  of  the  Lord"  (cf.  Exodus  xii:  11),  when  doors  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  have  remained  shut,  open  at  our 
Saviours  words:  "Behold.  I  stand  at  the  gate  and  knock'  (Apoca- 
lypse ill:  -20) . 

God  knows  that  our  heart  goes  out  in  affectionate  sympathy  and 
spiritual  Joy  to  tho-e  who.  as  a  result  of  such  painful  trials,  feci 
Within  thtm  an  etfective  and  salutary  thirst  for  the  truth.  Justice, 
and  peace  of  Christ.  But  for  those  also  for  whom  as  yet  the  hour 
rf  light  from  on  high  has  not  come,  our  heart  knows  only  love,  our 
lips  move  only  in  prayer  to  the  Father  of  Light  that  He  may  cause 
to  .shire  In  their  hearts,  Indifferent  as  yet  or  ho.-tile  to  Christ,  a  ray 
of  that  light  which  once  transformed  Saul  into  Paul;  of  that  light 
which  ha.';  shown  its  mysterious  power  strongest  In  the  times  of 
greatest  difHculty  for  the  church. 

A  full  statement  of  the  doctrinal  stand  to  be  taken  in  face  of 
the  errors  of  today,  if  necessary,  can  be  put  off  to  another  time 
unless  dl.^turbcd  by  calamitous  external  events;  for  the  moment 
we  limit  ourf^elves  to  some  fundamental  observation. 

The  present  age.  venerable  brethren,  by  adding  new  errors  to  the 
doctrinal  aberrations  of  the  past,  has  pushed  these  to  extremes 
which  lead  inevitably  to  a  drift  toward  chaos.  Before  all  else,  it 
is  certain  that  the  radical  and  ultimate  cause  of  the  evils  which  we 
deplore  in  modern  society  Is  the  denial  and  rejection  of  a  universal 
norm  of  morality  as  well  for  individual  and  social  life  as  for  Inter- 
national relations;  we  mean  the  disregard,  so  common  nowadays, 
and  the  forgetfulness  of  the  natural  law  Itself,  which  has  Its 
foundation  In  God,  Almighty  Creator  and  Father  of  all.  supreme 
and  absolute  lawgiver,  all-wise  and  Just  Judge  of  human  actions.         i 


When  God  Is  hated,  every  bails  of  mornltty  is  undermined:  the 
voice  c<f  conscience  :s  s+illed  or  at  any  rate  t'rows  very  faint,  that 
voice  which  teaches  even  to  the  illicera-to  and  to  uncivilized  tribes 
what  IS  good  and  what  is  bad,  what  Inwful,  what  f(?rbiddrn.  and 
makes  nv-n  feel  th-m^elvei  responsible  for  their  acuous  to  a 
supreme  judge. 

REVOLT    AG.MNST    MOR.\LJTT 

T)ie  denial  of  the  ftmdamentals  of  morality  hnd  Its  origin  In 
Europe,  in  the  abandonment  of  that  Christian  teach'np  of  which 
the  Chair  of  Peior  is  the  depository  and  exponent.  That  toachmg 
had  once  given  s-piritual  colu-sion  to  a  Europe  which,  educated, 
ennobled,  and  civilized  by  the  cros.s.  had  reached  such  a  degree  of 
civil  progress  as  to  become  the  teacher  of  other  peoples,  ot'  other 
ccntinents.  But.  cut  otf  from  the  mlullible  teaching  authority  of 
the  church,  not  a  few  separated  brethren  have  gone  so  far  as  to 
overthrow  the  central  dogma  of  Christianity,  the  divinity  of  the 
Saviour,  and  have  hastened  thereby  the  progress  of  spiritual  decay 

The  Holy  Gospel  narrates  that  when  Jesus  was  crucified  "there 
was  darkness  over  the  whole  earth"  (Matthew  .xxr:i.  45)';  a  terrify- 
ing sjTnbol  of  what  happened  and  what  still  happens  "spiritually 
wherever  incredulity,  blind  and  proud  of  It.self.  has  succeeded  in 
excluding  Christ  from  modern  life,  especlallv  from  public  life  and 
has  undermined  faith  In  God  as  well  as  faith  in  Christ, 

The  consequence  is  that  the  moral  values  by  which  m  other  times 
public  and  private  conduct  was  gaged  have  fallen  into  dtsu.«o-  and 
the  much-vdunird  civilization  of  society,  which  has  m.ade  evf>r 
more  rapid  progress,  withdrawing  man.  the  family,  and  the  state 
from  the  ber.eflcent  and  regenerating  effects  of  the  idea  of  G^d 
and  the  teaching  of  the  church,  has  caused  to  reappear.  In  n  eions 
in  which  for  many  centtirics  shone  the  splendcrs  cf  Christian 
civilization,  in  a  manner  ever  clearer,  ever  more  distinct,  ever 
more  distressing,  the  signs  of  a  corrupt  and  conupting  pacanisra- 
"There  was  darkness  when  they  crucified  Jesus'  (Il.Tman  Breviary 
Good  Friday,  re? ponse  5( , 

Many  perhaps,  while  abandoning  the  teaching  of  Christ,  were  not 
fully  conscious  cf  t^lng  led  astray  by  a  mirage  of  glittering  phrases 
which  proclaimed  such  estrangement  as  an  esetipf.  from  the  slavery 
In  which  they  were  before  held;  nor  did  thev  then  foresee  the  bitier 
consequences  of  bartering  the  truth  that  sets  free  for  error  which 
enslaves 

WHAT  WAS    NOT  RE-AUZTD 

They  did  not  realize  that,  in  renouncing  the  infinitely  wl-e  and 
paternal  laws  of  God  and  the  unifying  and  elewuir.g  doctrines  of 
Christ's  lcv»>.  the\-  were  resigning  themselves  to  ♦he  whim  of  a  poor, 
fickl"  hum.an  wisdom;  they  spoke  of  progre.ss,  when  the"  were  poing 
back:  of  bemtj  raised,  when  they  Errcveled;  of  arriving  a*  man's 
estate,  when  they  stooped  to  ser-l!i'y.  Thev  did  nor  nf-rrpive  the 
inability  rf  all  human  effort  to  rep'ace  the  hiw  of  Ch'-is'  "bv  r^nyhmg 
equal  to  It;  '"they  bfvame  vain  In  their  thoughts"  iRoman.i  ! :  21 ) 

With  the  weakening  of  faith  in  God  and  in  Jesu  Christ,  and  the 
darkening  In  men's  minds  of  the  Itprht  of  moral  p-!nc;ples,  there 
disappeared  the  Indi.'^jjensable  fotindation  of  the  stability  and  qvilet 
of  that  internal  and  external,  private  and  public  drder.  which  nlone 
can  support  and  safeguard  the  prosperity  of  states 

It  is  true  that  even  when  Europe  had  a  cohesion  cf  brotherhood 
through  Identical  Ideals  gathered  from  Christian  p'-enching  she  wis 
not  free  from  divisions,  convulsions,  and  wars  whu  h  laid  her  waste; 
but  perhaps  they  never  felt  the  intense  pe.sslmism  of  today  as  to 
the  possibility  of  .settling  them,  for  they  had  then  an  effective  moral 
sense  of  the  Just  and  of  the  unjust,  of  "the  lawful  and  of  the  unlaw- 
ful, which  by  restraining  outbreaJcs  of  passion,  left  the  way  onen  to 
an  honorable  settlement. 

In  our  days,  on  the  contrary,  dissensions  come  not  only  from  the 
surge  of  rebellious  passion,  but  aLso  from  a  deep  spiritual  crisis 
which  has  overthrown  the  sound  principles  of  private  and  public 
morality. 

ERRORS    OF    AGNOSTICISM 

Among  the  many  errors  which  derive  from  the  poisoned  source  of 
religious  and  moral  agnosticism,  we  would  draw  vcur  attention, 
venerable  brethren,  to  two  In  particular  as  being  those  which  more 
than  others  render  almost  Impossible  or  at  least  precarious  and 
uncertain  the  peaceful  Intercourse  of  peoples. 

The  first  of  these  pernicious  errors,  widespread  today,  is  the 
forgetfulness  cf  that  law  of  human  solidarity  and  chant"  whirh  is 
dictated  and  Imposed  by  our  common  origin  and  by  the  equality 
of  rational  nature  In  all  men.  to  whatever  peoj.le  they  belong,  and 
by  the  redeeming  sacrifice  offered  by  Jesus  Christ  on  the  altar  of 
the  cross  to  his  Heavenly  Father  on  behalf  of  sinful  mankind 

In  fact,  the  first  page  of  the  Scripture,  with  magnificent  simplicity. 
tells  us  hew  God.  as  a  culmination  to  His  creative  work,  made  man 
to  His  own  iiniigc  and  llkencbs  (cf.  Genesis  i:  V6.  27),  luirl  ihc  -an:e 
Scripture  tells  us  that  he  enriched  man  with  superiiitural  gifts  and 
privileges,  and  destined  him  to  an  eternal  andineffible  haf  pmcss. 

It  shows  us.  besides,  how  other  men  took  their  uiigin  from  the 
first  couple,  and  then  goes  on  in  unsurpassed  vividne:>s  of  language 
to  recount  their  division  into  different  groujjs  and  tii^  ir  dispersion 
to  various  parts  of  the  world.  Even  when  they  abandoned  their 
Creator,  God  did  not  cease  to  regard  them  as  Illi  child-cn,  who. 
according  to  His  merciful  plan,  should  one  day  be  reunited  once 
more  In  Ills  frlend.^hip  (cf.  Genesis  xll:  3). 

The  .'^postle  of  the  gentiles  later  on  makes  himself  the  hpra!d  of 
this  truth  which  associatrs  men  as  brothers  In  one  ereat  family 
when  he  proclaims  to  the  Greek  world  that  God  "ha»h  made  of  one. 
all  m.anklnd.  to  dwell  upon  the  wh  )Ie  face  of  the  earth,  determining 
appointed  times,  and  the  limits  of  their  habliatiou.  That  they 
should  seek  God"  (Acts  xvll:  28,  27). 
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A    MAK'^TLCrrS     VISTrON 

A  marrelou*  rislon  which  make*  us  spt  the  human  -ace  l->  th* 
un:ty  of  one  common  origin  in  G^.  "one  G.xi  ar.o  Fa*?.^  o'  I'l 
who  15  above  all.  and  throurh  all  and  ir.  us  all  lEnh-x-a-^^'  -v-  %t 
m  the  urnry  of  nature  which  :n  evtry  man  is  rquallV  compo^rd  of 
m.<.,tr.^.  body  and  spiritual  immnrt.:.!  soul:  m  the  unir.-  oJ  the  -m- 
medibte  end  and  mission  m  the  world,  in  the  unitv  cl  th'  dw,- rn 
placf^the  earth-<rf  whose  resource,  ail  men  caii  by  n^turai  riSf 
avail  dicmselves  to  Fustain  ana  develoo  liic;  m  u/e  unnv  of  th^ 
superr^tural  end,  God  Himaeil.  tc  wh^m  all  should  tet.d  m  ih^ 
unity  of  means  to  secure  that  end 

It  1.V  t2ie  same  apostl?  who  ponr&ys  for  us  mai.kmd  .n  ihe  unrv 

w 
a 

the  o:.p:r.aI  friendship  w.th  God  uhich  had  be*-n  bi!len.  maZng 
ILmstU  the  xneih^:oi  between  God  ai;d  rati;.  •'F.r  ihere  iT^ue 
a'TmSt*^"^?   raR-uialcr  cf   God  iJid  men,  liie  man  Christ  Jesus" 

And  to  render  such  friend^,!..?  between  G.-»d  and  mankind  more 
ln::m«.t.e.  this  same  divine  and  ur.ivci-sal  M^..tor  of  salvat.on  and 
of  peace,  la  the  sacred  silence  cl  the  supper  room,  beiore  He  con- 
fummat-rtl  the  supreme  t^nfice.  ht  faL  from  His  divine  Lps  the 
u:rds  uhKh  reverljerate  mi^hti.y  down  tiie  cei^turies.  ir.:=pu-ing 
heroic  chanty  Ir.  a  world  devoid  of  love  and  torn  by  hatt  -niis  '^ 
My  ccmn..=indment.  that  you  love  one  another,  as  I  have  loved  voli"' 
(St    John  XV     12).  -^ 

These  arc  supernatural  truths  which  form  a  solid  basis  and  t><> 
slpcngest  pDssihlf:  bond  cf  a  union  tliat  is  rcmf..rced  by  the  IcVe 
cx  Goa  and  cf  our  divine  Redeemer,  from  whom  all  receive  salva- 
tion "or  the  edifying  cf  the  body  cf  Chnst ;  until  we  all  meet  into 
the  un.ty  cf  the  faith,  and  of  the  knowledge  :.!  ihe  son  of  Goa 
untc  a  poricci  man.  untc  the  measure  of  the  a^e  of  the  fullness  oi 
Christ"   (Ephesu.ns  it:    12.  13i, 

In  the  iKh-  of  this  uiuty  of  all  mankind  which  fxist.s  m  law  and 
m  fact.  u.cnviJuals  dc  no:  let\  themselves  isolated  unit^,  like  era  ns 
of  sand,  but  united  by  UV  very  force  of  thcu  nature  and  ty-their 
ln-frn..l  destiny  iiit*j  an  jrc^nic.  harmonious  mutual  relaucnship 
which  vanes  with  the  ciianguu  cf  times. 

MISSION   OF  THE  NATIONS 

And  the  nation.^,  de^ite  a  difference  of  development  due  to  di- 
verse conditions  of  life  and  of  culture,  are  not  destimd  tc  break 
the  unity  of  the  human  race,  but  rather  to  ennch  and  erabelli?.h 
i:  hv  the  sharing  cf  their  rwn  pi-cullar  gifts  and  bv  that  reciprocr.l 
In'erchanee  ->f  goods  which  can  be  possible  and  efBcaclous  only 
when  a  mutual  love  and  a  lively  sense  of  charity  unite  all  the  sons 
cf  the  same  Father  and  all  those  redeem«l  by  the  same  divine 
blcwxi 

The  church  of  Christ,  the  faithful  depository  of  the  t«kchine  of 
divine  wi.sdom  cannot,  and  does  not.  itiink  of  deprecating  or  dis- 
daining the  particular  characteristics  which  each  people  with 
jealous  and  intelligible  pride  cherishes  and  retains  as  a  precious 
herin.^e  Her  aim  :s  e  s j.p( tt.l-\it3l1  unioi:  m  all-embracing  love. 
deep'y  felt  and  pra.tlred  and  not  the  unity  which  Is  exclusively 
exte-mal  and  sujxrficiai  and  by  that  very  fact  weak 

The  church  hails  with  Joy  and  follows  with  her  maternal  bless- 
ing every  method  cf  guidance  srd  care  which  amvs  at  a  wise  and 
orderly  evolution  of  particular  forces  and  tendencies  having  their 
origin  In  the  Individual  character  of  each  race,  provided  thit  they 
are  not  opposed  to  the  duties  Incumbent  on  men  from  their  tinity 
of  crigm  and  common  destiny 

CHrRCH  S    CriDING    STAR 

She  has  repeatedly  shown  m  her  missionary  enterprises  that 
such  a  principle  of  action  Is  the  guiding  star  of  her  universal 
apottoiate  Pioneer  research  and  investigation,  involving  sskcrifice, 
aevotedness.  and  love  on  the  part  of  her  missionaries  of  every  age, 
have  tjeen  undertaken  m  crder  to  faciLtate  the  deeper  appreciat;\-e 
In.'ight  into  the  most  varied  civilization';  and  to  put  their  spiritual 
\alues  to  account  for  a  living  and  vital  preachmtz  of  the  gospel  of 
Chr.it  "  ^  t     »- 

All  that  In  such  usages  and  customs  is  not  inseparably  bound  up  ' 
with  religious  errors  will  always  be  subject  to  kindly  consideration  j 
and  when  It  Is  found  posi-ible  will  be  sponsored  and  developed.        I 

Our  immediate  predecessor  of  holy  and  venerated  memory,  ap-  j 
plying  such  norms  to  a  particularly  delicate  question,  took  some 
generous  decisions  which  are  a  monument  to  his  insight  and  to 
the  intensity  of  his  apostolic  spirit.  Nor  need  we  tell  you.  ven-  i 
erable  brethren,  that  we  intend  to  proceed  witlioui  hesitation 
along  this  way.  Those  who  enter  the  chtirch.  whatever  be  their 
origin  or  their  speech,  must  know  that  they  have  equal  rights 
as  children  in  the  hou>e  of  the  Lord,  where  the  law  of  Christ 
end  the  peace  of  Christ  prevail. 

In  accordance  with  these  principles  of  eqtiallty  the  church  de- 
votes her  care  to  forming  a  cultured  native  clergy  and  gradually 
Increasing  the  number  of  native  bishops.  And  in  order  to  give 
eternal  expression  to  these  our  intentions,  we  have  chosen  the 
forthcoming  feast  of  Christ  the  King  the  raise  to  the  episcopal  dig- 
nity at  the  tomb  of  the  apostles  12  representatives  of  widely 
different  peoples  and  races. 

In  the  midst  of  the  disruptive  contrasts  which  divide  the  human 
family,  may  this  solemn  act  proclaim  to  all  oiu-  sons,  scattered 
over  the  wcrld.  that  the  spirit,  the  teaching,  and  the  work  of  the 
church  can  never  be  other  than  that  which  the  Apostle  of  the 
gentiles  preached:  "Putting  of  the  new  (man),  him  who  is  re- 
newed tinto  knowledge,  according  to  the  image  of  him  that  created 
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I  him  Where  t.bere  Is  neither  per.tile  nor  Jew.  circumcision  nor 
unclrrumci.«iion  barbarian  nor  Scythian,  bond  nor  free.  But  Christ 
If  all  and  in  all." — Cclossians  m.  x:  11. 

I  I-0\'E   or  COl  -Vl'RT 

Nor  is  there  any  fear  lest  the  consciousness  of  universal  brother- 
hood arouaeci  by  the  teaching  of  Ctorisuanitv.  aiid  the  spirit  which 
it  inspires,  be  in  contrast  with  love  of  tradiucns  or  the  glories  of 
one  s  fatherland  or  impede  the  progress  of  protperitv  or  leclUmate 
interests.  For  that  fy^.me  Christiamry  teaches  that  in  the  exercise 
of  chanty  we  mu^t  follow  a  God-given  order,  viekiinc  tlie  place  of 
hciior  m  our  affections  and  good  works  to  Oio^  who' are  bouiid  to 
ui  by  special  ties;  nay,  the  Divine  Master  Him.:>eif  gave  an  example 
of  this  preference  for  His  own  country  and  faUierland  as  Ke  went 
ever  the  coming  destrucuon  of  the  holv  city. 

But  legium£t.e  and  weil-ordered  love  erf  our  native  countrv 
should  not  make  us  close  our  ^es  to  tlie  all-«mbraciag  nature  of 
Chnsuan  chanty,  whici  calls  for  consideration  of  oUie-s  and  of 

^    the.r  interests  in  the  pacifying  light  of  love. 

!  Such  IS  the  marvelous  doctrine  of  love  and  peace  which  has 
been  su.h  an  ennoblir^  factor  in  the  ciVil  and  religious  proeress 
of  mankind  and  the  heralds  who  proclaimed  it.  nxived  h\  waoer- 
natAiral  chanty,  not  only  tilled  the  land  and  cared  for  thelick 
but  above  all  they  reclaimed,  molded,  and  raised  life  to  divjie 
heights,  directing  it  toward  the  summit  of  sanctity  in  whitJi  everv- 
thing  IS  seen  in  the  light  of  God. 

They  h£.re  raised  m.ansions  and  temples  which  show  to  what 
lofty  ana  kindly  heights  the  Christian  ideal  urces  man.  but  above 
a.,  they  have  made  of  men  wise  or  ignorant,  strong  or  weak 
living  temples  of  God  and  branches  of  the  very  vine  which  "is 
Christ  They  have  handed  on  to  future  generations  the  treasures 
of  ancient  art  and  wisdom  and  have  secured  for  them  that  in- 
estimable  gift  of  eternal  wisdom  which  links  men  as  brothers  bv 
the  com.mon  recognition  of  a  supernatural  ownership 
^  Venerable  brethren,  forgetfulnes;  cf  the  law  of  universal  char- 
ity—of  that  charity  v.hich  alcne  can  consolidate  peace  bv  ei- 
tinguish.ng  hatred  and  softening  envies  and  dissension^— is  the 
source  cf  very  grave  evlL^  for  peareful  relaUons  between  nations. 

ANOTHEa    PEENICIOtTS    EKKOS 

But  there  is  yet  another  error  no  less  pernicious  to  the  weD- 
^^  the  nations  and  to  the  prosperity  of  that  great  human 
society  uhKih  gathers  together  and  embraces  within  Its  confines 
a.l  races  It  is  the  error  contained  In  those  ideas  which  dc  not 
hesitate  to  divorce  civil  authority  from  every  kind  of  d-pendcnce 
upon  the  Supreme  Being— first  cause  and  atMolute  master  of  man 
and  of  society— and  from  every  restraint  of  a  higher  law  derived 
from  God  as  from  Its  first  source, 

Tlius  they  accord  the  civil  authontr  an  unrestricted  field  of 
action  that  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  changeful  tide  of  human  will 
or  of  the  dictates  of  casual  historical  claims,  and  of  the  int««Bts 
of  a  few 

Once  the  authority  of  God  and  the  swav  of  His  law  are  denlftd 

in  this  way.  the  civil  authority  as  an  Inevitable  result  tends  to 
attribute  to  Itself  that  absolute  autoncwny  which  belongs  exclu- 
sively to  the  Supreme  Maker,  It  puts  ltsi?lf  in  the  place  of  the 
Almighty  and  elevates  the  State  or  group  into  the  last  end  of 
life,  tne  supreme  criterion  of  the  moral  and  Juridical  order  and 
therefore  forbids  every  appeal  to  the  principles  of  natural  reason 
and  of  the  Christian  conscience. 

We  do  not,  of  course,  fail  to  recognize  that,  fortunately  false 
principles  do  not  always  exercise  their  fuU  influence.  esiJeclallT 
when  age-old  Christian  traditions  on  which  the  peoples  have  been 
nurtured  remain  still  deeply,  even  If  unconsciously  rooted  In 
their  hearts. 

Nonetheless,  one  must  not  forget  the  e.ssentlal  Insuffl-lencv  and 
weakness  of  every  principle  of  social  life  which  rests  upon  a  purely 
himian  foundation.  Is  Inspired  by  merely  earthly  motives  and  rehes 
fcj  Its  fcrv-e  on  the  sanctlcHi  of  a  purely  external  authority 

Where  the  dependence  of  human  right  upon  the  divine  Is 
denied,  where  appeal  Is  made  only  to  some  Insecure  idea  of  a 
merely  human  authority  and  an  autonomy  is  claimed  which  rests 
only  upon  a  utilitarian  morality,  there  human  law  Itself  justly 
forfeits  in  its  more  weighty  application  the  moral  force  which  Is 
the  essential  condition  for  its  acknowledgment  and  also  for  its 
demand  of  sacrifices. 

It  is  quite  true  that  power  based  on  such  weak  and  unsteady 
foundations  can  attain  at  Umes  under  chance  circumstances  ma- 
terial successes  apt  to  arouse  wonder  In  superficial  observers.  But 
the  moment  comes  when  the  Inevitable  law  triumphs,  which  strikes 
down  all  that  has  been  constructed  upon  a  hidden  or  open  dis- 
proportion Ijetween  the  greatness  of  the  material  and  outward 
success  and  the  weakness  of  the  Inward  value  and  of  its  moral 
foundation.  Such  disproportion  exists  whenever  public  authority 
disregards  or  denies  the  dominion  of  the  Supreme  Lawfrtver  who 
as  He  has  given  rulers  power,  has  also  set  and  marked  Its  bounds. 

FtJWmON    or    THE    STATE 

Indeed,  as  our  great  predecessor  Leo  XTII  wisely  taught  In  the 
encyclical.  Immortale  Dei,  It  was  the  Creators  will  that  civil 
sovereignty  should  regulate  social  life  after  the  dictates  of  an  ordw 
changeless  in  Its  universal  principles;  should  facilitate  the  attain- 
ment In  the  temporal  order  by  individuals  of  physical.  Intellectual, 
and  moral  perfection;  and  should  aid  them  to  reach  their  super- 
natural end. 

Hence,  it  is  the  noble  prerogative  and  function  of  the  State 
to  control,  aid.  and  direct  the  private  and  individual  activities  of 
national  life  that  they  converge  harmoniously  toward  the  common 
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pood.  That  sood  can  neither  be  drflnod  arrordlnc;  to  arbitrary 
ideas  nor  can  it  accent  for  its  standard  primarily  the  material 
prosperity  of  society,  but  rather  it  should  bo  defined  according  to 
the  harmonious  development  and  the  natural  perfection  of  man. 
It  is  for  this  perfection  that  society  Is  dc.-igned  by  the  Creator 
ns  a  means 

To  consider  the  state  as  somethinsj  ultimate  tn  which  every- 
thing else  should  be  subordinated  and  dutcted  car. not  fail  to 
harm  th"  true  and  lasting  prosperity  of  nations.  This  can  happen 
either  wh-'ii  unrestricted  dnminion  c-^'mes  to  be  cnfeTTcd  on  the 
state  a=:  having  a  mandate  from  the  Nation,  th?  people,  or  even  a 
sc'ial  chi>s,  or  when  the  state  arrogates  such  dominion  to  itself 
as  absolute  master  despotically  without  any  mandate  whatsoever. 

If  in  fact  the  state  lays  claim  to  and  directs  private  entei-pri.ses. 
these,  ruled  as  they  are  by  delicate  and  complicated  internal 
principles  which  guarantee  and  assure  the  rcalizi'.ticii  of  their 
special  amis  mav  b.;'  damaged  to  the  dctrfm'T.t  of  tlic  public  good, 
by  b.-mg  wrer.ched  fiora  their  nutu.'ai  5urroun(.liiigs.  th.it  is.  from 
n. spLn.-^.bie  private  action. 

P'urther.  there  would  be  danger  lest  tlie  primary  and  essential 
cell  of  society,  the  family,  with  its  wcll-be.ng  and  its  growth, 
should  come  to  be  considered  from  th.'  narrow  standpoint  of 
national  pcwrr.  and  lest  it  be  forgotten  that  man  and  the  family 
are  by  nature  anterior  to  the  state,  and  that  the  Creator  has 
f'lven  to  both  of  them  powers  laid  rights  and  ha.^  ass.gned  thi  m  a 
mi.ss.on  and  a  charge  that  correspond  to  uxideniable  natural 
requirements. 

RIGHTS    OF   THE   F.^MILY 

TTie  education  of  the  new  g"ncration  in  that  case  would  not 
a;m  at  the  balanced  and  harmonious  development  of  the  physical 
powers  and  of  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  qualities,  tut  at  a 
one-sided  formation  of  those  civic  virtues  that  are  considered 
necessary  for  attaining  political  success,  while  the  virtues  which 
give  .society  the  fragrance  of  nobiluy,  htimanity.  and  reverence 
would  be  inci:lcatt.'d  le.ss,  for  fear  they  sl;^  uld  detract  frcm  the 
price  of  the  citizen 

Before  us  .stand  out  with  painful  clarity  the  dangers  we  fear 
will  accrue  to  this  and  comir.g  generations  from  the  neglect  or 
nonrerognition,  the  minim'zing  and  the  gradual  abolition  of  the 
rir;hts  peculiar  to  the  family.  Therefore  we  Siand  up  as  determined 
deicndiTs  of  those  rights  in  the  full  coni^cicusness  of  the  duty 
impcsvd  on  us  by  our  apostolic  office.  The  stitss  of  our  times  as 
W!  11  external  as  internal,  material  and  sjuritual  alike,  and  the 
manifold  errors  with  their  Ciuntle^s  reperous.-,ons  are  tasted  by 
none  so  bitterly  as  by  that   noble  little  cell,   the  faniily 

True  courage  and  a  heroisni  wortliy  m  Its  cKgree  of  admiration 
and  respect  are  oftf^n  necessary  to  supj^ort  the  hardships  of  life, 
the  daily  weight  of  misery,  growing  want,  and  restrictions  on  a 
!^cale  never  before  experienced,  whcse  reason  and  necessity  are  not 
always  at)parent. 

V/h"ever  ha'<  the  care  of  ?ouls  and  can  ^f^arch.  hearts  knows  the 
hidden  tears  of  mothers,  the  resTned  sorrow  of  so  many  fathers, 
the  cf>untl' s';  bitternesses  of  which  no  statistics  tel!  nor  can  tell. 
He  .'•■■*es  with  sad  eyes  the  ma.ss  'jf  siifTerinr;:^  cviT  en  th"  increase; 
he  know^  how  the  pcv.crs  of  di-orc'er  and  destrurtion  stand  on 
th'  alert  ready  to  ma!:e  u.-^e  of  all  these  things  for  their  dark 
designs. 

No  cne  of  good  will  and  vision  will  th-nk  of  refusing  the  state, 
in  the  exceptional  conditions  of  the  world  of  today,  correspond- 
ingly wider  and  exceptional  rights  to  meet  the  pcpular  nf»eds. 
But  even  in  such  emergencies  tiie  moral  lasv  rstablisiied  by  God, 
demands  that  the  lawfulnc.'-s  of  each  such  m.-.  asure  and  its  real 
nece.ssitv  be  scrutinized  with  the  greatest  rijor  accord. ng  to  the 
standaids  of  the  common  good. 

SOUL    C.\NNOT    BE    DEM*Nt)ED 

In  any  case,  the  more  burdensome  the  material  sacrifices  de- 
manded of  the  individual  and  the  family  by  the  state,  the  more 
must  the  rights  of  conscience  be  to  it  sacred  and  inviolable. 
Geods.  blood  it  can  dem.and;  but  the  soul  redeemed  by  God.  never. 

The  charge  laid  by  God  on  parents  to  prov  de  for  the  material 
and  spiritual  good  of  their  ofTsp'ing  and  to  procure  for  them  a 
suitable  training  saturated  wl'h  the  true  spirit  of  religion  cann:.t 
be   wre.-ted    from    them    without    grave   violation    of    their    ri::hts. 

Und  ubtedly.  that  fnrmation  should  aim  a.-  well  at  the  prepara- 
tion of  youth  to  fulfill  wnh  intelligent  understanding  and  pride 
those  offices  of  a  n.:ble  patriotism  which  give  to  one's  earthly 
latherland  all  due  measure  of  love,  self-devotion  and  service  But 
on  the  other  hand,  a  formation  which  forgot  or.  worse  still,  delib- 
eiately  nefleeted  to  direct  the  eyes  and  hearts  of  youth  to  the 
l.eavenly  country  would  be  an  injustice  to  youth,  and  injustice 
against  the  inalienable  duties  and  rights  of  the  Christian  family 
and  an  excess  to  winch  a  check  must  be  opposed.  In  the  intere.sls 
even  of  the  people  and  of  the  state  it.5lf. 

Such  an  education  might  seem  perhaps  to  the  rulers  responsible 
for  it  a  source  of  increased  strength  and  vitjor;  it  would  be.  m 
fact,  the  opposite,  as  sad  experience  would  prove.  Tlie  crime  of 
high  treason  against  the  "King  of  Kings  and  Lord  of  Lords" 
(Timothy  vl:  15;  cf  Apocalypse  1:  6)  perpetrated  by  an  education 
that  IS  either  indifferent  or  opposed  to  Christianity,  the  reversal 
of  "Suffer  the  little  children  •  •  •  to  come  unto  Me"  (St. 
Matthew  xlx :  14),  would  bear  most  bitter  fruits. 

On  the  contrary,  the  state  which  lifts  anxiety  from  the  bleed- 
me  and  torn  hearts  of  fathers  and  mothers  and  restores  their 
rights,  only  promotes  its  own  internal  peace  and  lays  foundations 
of  a  happy  future  for  tlie  country.     The  souls  of  children  given 


to  their  parents  by  God  and  crn=.errated  In  baptism  with  the  royal 
character  of  Christ  are  a  sacred  charge  over  which  watches  the 
Jealous  love  of  G'KI  Tlie  same  Ciirist  who  [pronounced  the  w^rds 
'■Suffer  little  children  to  come  unto  Me"  b.i-  thnatencd,  for  all 
His  mercy  and  c  Kidiies,' .  with  fearful  evils  iho.se  wlio  give  scandal 
to  tliose  so  dear  to  His  heart. 

Mt.SDIRICTE'.D     FORM.\TtON     OF     YOUTH 

No  ',  what  scandal  is  more  permanently  harmful  to  g:encratlon 
after  generation  th  oi  a  formation  ot  \nvAh  which  is  iniselirected 
toward  a  goal  that  alienates  from  Christ  that  way  and  the  truth 
and  the  life"  and  leads  to  open  or  hidden  apostasy  frcm  Chris:? 

That  Christ  fr^m  wh^m  they  want  tn  alienate  tlie  youthful 
generations  of  the  present  day  and  of  the  future  is  the  sanie  Christ 
who  has  received  from  His  eternal  Father  all  power  in  heaven  and 
on  earth.  He  holds  in  His  omnipotent  hand  the  destiny  of  states, 
of  peoples,  and  of  nations  His  It  is  to  shorten  or  prolong  life;  His 
to  grant  increase,  prosperity,  and  greatness 

Of  all  that  exists  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  the  sen]  r.Ion.'  has 
deathless  life.  A  system  of  educaiicn  tiiat  s-hould  iK.t  rr-ne*  i  lie 
sacred  precincts  of  the  ChnsMan  fannly  protected  by  G'kI  s  li.,lv  ;.iw, 
that  should  attack  ns  foundations,  bar  to  the  young  the  wav  to 
Christ,  to  the  Saviour's  fountains  of  life  and  Joy  (cf  Isaiah  xn"  i) 
that  should  consider  apostasy  from  Christ  and  the  church  as  a  proof 
of  fidelity  to  the  people  or  a  particular  class'  wsrd:  "They  that 
depart  fnm  Thre  shall  be  written  in  the  earth"  (Jeremiah  xvii:  13). 

The  idi'a  which  credns  th"  state  with  unliml'ed  authority  is  not 
simply  an  error  harmful  to  the  internal  life  <<f  nations,  to  their 
prosperity,  and  to  the  larger  and  wi'll-ordered  increase  in  their  wi  11- 
bemg.  but  likewise  it  hijuri  s  th"  relations  between  peopl 'S,  {<iv  it 
breaks  ti:e  utnty  of  supranational  society,  robs  the  law  o:'  nations 
of  Its  foundation  and  vigor,  leads  to  violation  of  others'  right.'-,  and 
Im.pedes  agreement  and  peaceful  mtereour.se 

A  disposition  m  fact  of  the  divin-^ly  s.mctioned  natural  order 
divides  the  human  race  into  social  groups,  nations,  or  stat  ^s,  which 
ar:-  mutually  independent  m  organii-.ation  and  in  the  direction  nf 
their  internal  life  But  for  all  that,  the  human  race  is  bound  to- 
gether by  reciprocal  ties,  moral  and  juridical,  into  a  great  common- 
weal'h  directed  to  the  good  of  all  nations  and  ruled  by  special  laws 
wh  ch  protect  its  unity  and  promo'e  its  prosperity 

Now,  no  one  can  fail  to  s-e  how  the  claim  to  ab-olute  cutonomy 
for  the  state  stands  in  open  opposition  to  this  nattiral  wry  that  is 
Inherent  m  man— nay.  denies  it  utterly— and  therefore  l.-aves  the 
.■■'abilily  of  international  relations  at  the  mercy  of  the  will  vt  rulers. 
While  it  destroys  the  possibility  of  true  union  and  fruitful  collabora- 
tion directed  to  the  general  go<>d 

So.  venerable  brethren,  it  is  i:idi>pen-able  f ,  r  'h"  exiitenc(>  of 
harmonious  and  lasting  contacts  and  of  fruitful  rtla'ions  that  the 
peoples  recognize  and  observe  th  se  pnncplrs  of  inieniutional  natu- 
ral 'aw  which  regulate  th»ir  m  rmal  develc-pment  and  aetiviy  Such 
principle-.-  demand  respect  for  correspoi  ding  rights  to  mdep- ndence, 
to  life,  and  to  the  po.ssibihty  of  e-ontinuous  dev.lopmei  t  m  the 
paths  of  civilization;  they  demand  further  fluidity  to  compacts 
agreed  upon  and  sanctioned  m  co-nfirmit y  with  the  principles  of 
the  law  of  nations 

The  mdispen.sable  presurposititin,  wltluut  d  >ubt,  of  rll  p'-ace- 
fiil  intercourse  between  nations,  and  the  very  soul  of  the  Juruhcal 
relations  in  force  among  them,  is  mutual  trust,  the  expectatu  n 
tiUd  conviction  th.at  each  party  will  respect  its  pltght-^d  word, 
the  certainty  that  both  sides  are  convlnc«^d  th'it :  "Better  Is  wis- 
dom than  weapons  of  war"  (Ecele>iastert  ix  18).  and  are  ready  to 
enter  into  disovission  and  to  avod  recours-"  to  force  or  to  threats 
of  force  in  case  c  f  dela\s,  hindra:  ees.  changes,  or  disputes,  be- 
c:oire  all  the<-e  thirgs  can  be  the  r"fult  not  of  bad  will,  l.iit  of 
ci; enged   clrci:ni.=;tances    and    of    genuine    Interests    in    cortlict. 

But  -m  the  other  hand,  to  t-.ar  the  law  of  nations  frcm  Its 
anchor  In  divine  law.  to  base  it  on  the  autonomous  will  cf  state.s 
is  t.)  dethrone  that  very  law  and  deprive  it  of  Its  noblest  and 
strongest  ((U  ihties  Thus  it  would  s'and  abandoned  to  tlie  fatal 
drive  of  private  interest  and  collective  seltt-^hne^ss  exclu-ivelv  in- 
tent on  the  assertion  of  its  cwn  rights  and  ignoring  th  se  of 
others 

TRE.^TIE.S     CAN      BE      MODIFIED 

Now.  It  is  true  that  with  the  passage  of  time  and  tlie  sub- 
s'antial  change  of  circumstances,  which  were  not  and  perhaps 
could  not  have  been  forrse-en  m  the  making  ut  a  treat  ',  ■  uch  a 
treaty  or  some  of  its  cleuses  can  in  fact  become,  or  at  1  -ast  seem 
to  become,  unjust,  impracticable,  or  tcxj  burdensome  for  one  of 
the  parties 

It  IS  obvious  that  Fhculd  such  b-  the  ca.se,  recour-^-c  .'htu'd  be 
had  in  ge::od  time  to  a  frank  di.scu.sslon  wl'h  a  view  to  modi'ving 
the  treaty  or  making  another  in  its  stead  But  to  consld.  r  ti.raties 
on  principle  as  ephemeral  and  tacitly  to  a.ssume  the  authority 
of  rescinding  them  unilaterally  when  they  are  no  longer  to  one's 
advantage,  would  be  to  abolish  all  mutual  trust  among  states  In 
this  way,  natural  order  would  be  destroyed  and  th.ere  would  be 
seen  dug  between  different  peoples  and  "nations  trenches  of  di- 
vision impossible  to  refill 

Today,  venerable  brethren,  all  men  are  looking  with  terror  into 
the  abyss  to  which  they  have  been  brought  by  the  errors  \nd  prin- 
ciples which  we  have  mentioned,  and  by  their  practical  ccjnse- 
qupnces.  Gone  are  the  proud  llluslon.s  of  limitless  progress 
Should  any  still  fall  to  grasp  this  fi*ct,  the  tragic  situat'on  of 
today  would  rou.<=e  them  with  the  prophets  cry:  "Hear  ye  deaf 
and  ye  blind,  behold"   (Isaiah  xlii:    10) 

What  used  to  appear  on  the  outside  as  order  was  nothing  but 
an  Invasion  of  disorder — confusion  in  the  principles  of  moral  life. 
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These  principles  once  divorced  from  the  maie.'^tv  of  t' e  divine 
law    have    tainted    every    field    cf    human    activity. 

But  let  us  leave  the  past  and  turn  our  eves  toward  th.At  fu'ure 
which,  according  to  the  promises  of  t!ie  powerful  c  nes  of  inis 
world,  is  to  consist,  once  the  b.'oody  conihcts  of  todav  h.a\e  ceateV 
In  a  new  crd.  r  fourucd  en  just.ce  and  en  pro^p-.r;f,- 

\V:11  that  future  be  re.J'.y  ri.fTirent;  above  all  wllfit  be  better' 
Will  treaties  of  p-ace,  will  the  new  international  order  at  the  end 
of  this  w.ir  be  animated  by  justice  and  bv  equity  toward  all  by 
that  spirit  which  frees  and  pacifies''  Or  will  there" be  a  lamentable 
repetition  of  ancient  and  of  recent  err'^rs'' 

te\!pt.\t:on  in  victcihy 

To  ho}-c  for  a  decisive  change  exclu'^ively  from  the  shoek  of  war 
and  its  final  issue  i.'^  idle,  as  experience  shows.  The  hour  of 
victory  Is  an  hour  of  external  triumph  for  the  pany  to  whom  vic- 
tory falls,  but  It  is  in  ecjual  measure,  the  Iv  ur  of  tempt^ition.  In 
this  hc^ur  the  angel  of  justice  s*r;ve«s  with  the  demons  of  violence; 
the  iK'urt  of  the  victor  ail  too  ca.'ily  is  hardened;  moaeration  ancS 
far-seeing  wisdom  appear  t*  hmi  weakne.s^:  the  excited  passions 
of  the  people,  often  inflamed  by  the  sacrifices  and  sufferings  they 
have  borne,  obscure  the  vision  even  of  responsible  persons  and 
make  them  inattentive  to  the  warning  voice  of  humanity  and 
equity,  which  is  overwhelmf^d  or  drowned  in  the  inhumara  cry, 
'  v.-ie   victi. —  woe   to  the   conquered  " 

There  is  danger  lest  sentiments  and  decisions  born  in  such  ce)ndl- 
tions   be    nothing   else   than    Injustice   under   the   cloak   of  Ju.-^tice. 

No.  venerable  brethren,  safety  does  nut  come  to  peoples  from 
fX'cmai  means,  from  the  sword,  winch  can  impose  conditions  ol 
peace  but  does  not  create  peace  Forces  that  are  to  renew  the 
lace  of  the  earth  should  pnx-eed  from  within,  from  the  spirit. 
Once  the  bitterness  and  the  cruel  strifes  of  the  present  have  ceased, 
the  new  order  ef  the  world,  of  national  and  international  life, 
mu.«t  rest  no  longer  on  the  quicksands  of  changeable  and  ephem- 
eritl  st.iiidards  that  depend  only  on  the  selfish  interests  of  groups 
and  individuals 

No;  they  must  rest  on  the  unshakable  foundation,  on  the  solid 
rock  of  n.iiuruJ  law  and  of  divine  revelation  There  the  htiman 
lecitelal.r  mu.-.t  attain  to  that  balance,  that  keen  sense  of  moral 
respuj.sib.lity  without  which  It  is  ea.-y  to  mistake  the  boundary 
between  the  Lgitmu-te  use  and  the  abuse  of  power. 

Thus  only  will  his  deci:^;ons  have  internal  consistency,  noble 
digiiity  and  rehmcus  sanction,  and  be  immune  from  selfishness 
ur.d  pa.-sir-n  For  true  tlioui-h  it  is  that  the  evils  f'om  which  man- 
k.nd  suffers  today  come  in  part  fr^.ra  economic  instability  and 
from  the  struggle  of  intere.sts  regarding  a  mere  equal  dlstiibuticu 
of  ine  gcxxis  which  God  has  g:v<.n  man  as  a  means  of  sustenance 
and  proigre'-.s  it  i>  n^t  Us-  fuc  that  their  r<x^'.  is  deeper  and  more 
intriijhic.  N-longii.g  to  the  sj)herv.  of  .'•eivK-us  l>elief  and  nicral  con- 
victions which  ha\e  been  ptrverted  by  the  p:ogres:-ive  alirnaiion  of 
the  peoples  fnm  that  unity  of  coctnne.  faith,  cUi.tonis,  and 
morals  which  once  was  promoted  by  the  tireless  ax..d  beneficent 
work  of  the  chinch. 

REXDrCATION    OF    MANKIND 

If  it  is  to  have  any  effect,  the  re'^cucation  of  mankind  mu-^t  be. 
above  all  things,  spiritual  and  re^hgicus  Hence,  it  must  proceed 
from  Christ  as  fremi  Its  inc^lsp'^nsabie  foundation;  must  be  ac- 
tuhted  by  justice  and  crowned  by  char.ty 

The  accomplishment  of  this  UM-k  of  regeneration,  by  adapting 
he,-  means  to  the  altered  conditions  of  the  times  and  to  the  new 
needs  of  the  hu.man  race.  Is  an  eosential  and  maternal  office  of 
t!:e  chu'ch  Con  .m  tied  to  hT  by  her  Divine  Fou'ider  the  preach- 
in?'  of  the  Gocpe-i  by  which  is  inculcated  to  men  truth,  justice, 
and  cliarity  and  the  endeavor  to  Implant  its  precepts  .solidly  In 
mind  pnd  con.'^ience.  is  the  most  noble  and  most  fruitful  work 
for  peace  Tliat  mission  would  seem  as  if  it  ought  to  discourage 
by  Its  very  grandeur  the  hearts  of  those  who  make  up  the  church 
militant. 

But  that  cooperation  In  the  spread  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
which  in  every  century  Is  effected  In  different  ways,  with  varying 
in.struments.  with  munlfold  hard  struggles,  as  a  command  incum- 
bent on  everyone  who  has  been  snatched  by  divine  grace  from  the 
slavery  cf  Satan  and  called  in  baptism  to  cilizeiibhip  of  Kingdom 
of  God 

And  If  belonging  to  it,  living  according  to  Its  spirit,  laboring  for 
Itfc  incre^ase  and  placing  ite  benefits  at  the  disposition  of  that 
portion  cf  mankind  also  which  as  yet  has  no  part  m  them,  means 
in  our  days  having  to  face  obstacles  and  oppositions  as  vast  and 
deep  and  minutely  organized  as  never  before,  that  does  not  dis- 
pense a  man  from  the  frank,  bold  profession  of  our  faith.  Rather, 
it  spurs  one  to  stand  last  in  the  conflict  even  at  the  price  of  the 
greatest  eacrifices. 

Whoever  lives  by  the  spirit  of  Christ  refuses  to  let  himself  be 
beaten  down  by  the  dlflQcultles  which  oppose  him,  but  on  the 
contrary  feels  himeelf  Impelled  to  work  with  all  his  strength  and 
with  the  fullest  confidence  in  God.  He  does  not  draw  back  before 
the  straits  and  the  necessities  of  the  moment  but  faces  their 
seventy  ready  to  give  aid  with  that  love  which  flees  no  sacrifice, 
is  Ftronger  than  death,  and  wUl  not  be  quenched  by  the  rushing 
waters  of  tribulation. 

COMMENDS    AID    OF    LAITY 

It  gives  us.  venerable  brethren,  an  Inward  strength,  a  heavenly 
Joy,  for  which  we  dally  render  to  God  our  deep  and  humble  thanks, 
to   sec   In   every  region   of  the   Catholic   world   evident   signs   of  a 
epirit  which  boldly  faces  the  gigantic  tasks  of  our  age,  which  witb    ; 
teueious  dtciijon  is  intent  on  uniting  in  fruitful  harmonv  the  first   ' 


and  essential  d-jty  cf  indirtdual  sanctification.  and  apostolic  activ- 
ity for  the  spread  of  the  kingdom  of  God.  From  the  movement  of 
the  euchariatic  coi:Lgrei,ses.  furthered  with  Icving  care  bv  our 
pre-decesEors.  and  from  the  collaboration  cf  the  laity  formed  in 
Catholic  action  toward  a  deep  realization  of  their  noble  mission, 
fiow  forth  fountains  cf  grace  and  reserve  of  strength,  which  could 
hardly  be  sufficiently  prized  in  the  present  time,  when  threats  are 
more  nam- reus,  needs  m.ultiply.  and  the  coiirnct  between  Chris- 
tianity and  anti-Christianism  grows  int-ense.  At  a  moment  when 
one  is  forced  to  note  with  sorrow  the  disproportion  between  the 
number  of  priests  and  the  calls  upon  them,  when  one  sees  that 
even  t^day  the  words  of  cur  Saviour  apply,  "The  harvest  indeed  ^s 
great.  bJt  the  laborers  are  few'  (St.  Matthew  ix:  37;  St  Luke  x: 
2 ) .  Tlie  collaboration  of  the  laity  in  the  apostolate  of  the  hier- 
aichy.  a  collaboration  indeed  given  by  manv  and  animated  with 
ardent  zeal  and  generout  self  devotion,  stands"  out  as  e  precious  aid 
to  the  work  of  priests  and  shows  possibilities  of  development 
which  justify  the  brightest  hopes. 

The  pri.y"r  cf  the  church  to  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  send 
workers  into  His  vineyard  (cf.  St.  Matthew  ix:  37;  St.  Luke  x:  2) 
has  been  granted  to  a  degree  prcponionate  to  the  present  needs, 
and  in  a  manner  which  supplements  and  completes  the  powers,' 
often  obstructed  and  inadequate,  of  the  priestlv  apostolate.  Num- 
bers of  fervent  men  and  women,  of  youtli.  obedient  to  tlie  voice  of 
the  supreme  pastor  and  to  the  directions  at  their  bishops,  conse- 
crate themselves  with  the  full  ardor  of  their  soul  to  the  works  of 
the  apostolate  in  order  to  bring  back  to  Christ  the  masses  of 
peoples  who  have  been  separated  from  Hun. 

PATERNAL  GREETING  GOES  OCT 

To  them  in  this  moment  so  critical  for  the  church  and  for  man- 
kind go  out  otir  paternal  greeting,  our  deep-felt  gratitude,  cur  con- 
fident hopje.  These  have  truly  placed  their  life  and  their  work 
beneath  the  standard  of  Christ,  the  King;  and  they  can  say  with 
the  Psalmist:  "I  speak  my  words  to  the  King"  (Psalm  xliv:  \). 
"Thy  kingdom  come"  is  net  simply  the  burning  desire  of  their 
prayers;  it  is,  besides,  the  guide  of  "their  activitv.  This  collabora- 
tion of  the  laity  with  the  priesthood  in  all  classes,  categories,  and 
groups  reveals  precious  Industry  and  to  the  laity  is  entn.iSted  a 
mis.=ion  than  which  noble  and  loyal  hearts  could  desire  none 
higher  nor  more  consoling. 

This  apostolic  work,  carried  out  according  to  the  mind  of  the 
church,  consecrates  the  laym^an  as  a  kind  of  '•minister  to  Christ" 
in  the  sense  which  St.  Augustine  explains  as  follows:  "When. 
brethren,  you  hear  our  Lord  Eaymg:  -Where  I  am  there,  too.  will 
My  servant  be.  do  not  think  solely  of  good  bishops  and  clerics." 
You.  tcx).  in  your  way.  minister  to  Christ  by  a  good  life,  by  alms- 
giving, by  preaching  His  name  and  teaching  to  whom  vou  can. 
Thus,  every  father  should  recognize  that  it  is  under  this  title  that 
he  owes  paternal  affection  to  his  family.  Let  it  be  for  the  sake  of 
Christ  and  for  life  everlasting  that  he  admonishes  all  his  house- 
hold, teaches,  exhorts,  reproves,  shows  kindness,  corrects;  and  thus 
in  his  own  home  he  will  fulfill  an  ecclesiastical  anci,  in  a  way,  an 
episcopal  office  ministering  to  Christ,  that  he  mav  be  forever 'with 
Him      (On  the  Gospel  according  to  St.  John,  tract  51.  N.  13.) 

In  promoting  this  participation  by  the  laity  in  the  apostolate. 
which  is  so  important  in  our  t:m"s.  the  family  has  a  special  mis- 
sion, for  it  is  the  spirit  cf  the  family  that  exercises  the  most  power- 
ful influence  on  that  of  the  rising  generation. 

As  long  as  the  sacred  flame  of  the  faith  burns  on  the  domestic 
hearth,  and  the  parents  forge  and  fashion  the  lives  of  their  chil- 
dren in  accordance  \s'ith  this  faith,  youth  will  be  ever  ready  to 
acknowledge  the  royal  prerogatives  of  "the  Redeemer  and  to  oppose 
those  who  wish  to  exclude  Him  from  society  or  wrongly  tc  usurp 
His  rights. 

FAMILY  IS  CHRISTTAN  JEIEFT-GE 

V^'hen  chtirches  are  closed,  when  the  image  of  the  crucified  Is 
taken  from  the  schools,  the  family  remains  the  providential  and. 
in  a  certain  sense,  impregnable  refuge  of  Christian  life.  And  we 
give  thanks  to  God  as  we  see  that  numberless  families  accomplish 
this,  their  mission,  with  a  fidelity  undisma\-ed  by  combat  or  by 
sacrifice.  A  great  host  of  young  men  and  women,  even  in  those 
regions  where  faith  in  Christ  means  suffering  and  persecution, 
remain  firm  around  the  throne  of  the  Redeemer  with  a  quiet, 
steady  determination  that  recalls  the  most  glorious  days  of  the 
church's  struggles. 

■What  torrents  of  benefits  would  be  showered  on  the  world,  what 
light,  order,  what  peace  would  accrue  to  social  life,  what  unique 
and  precious  energies  would  contribute  toward  the  betterment  of 
mankind.  If  men  would  everjrwbere  concede  to  the  church — teacher 
of  justice  and  dove — that  liberty  of  action  to  which,  In  virtue  of 
the  divine  mandate,  she  has  a  sacred  and  Indisputable  right.  What 
calamities  could  be  averted,  what  happiness  and  tranquillity  as- 
sured, if  the  social  and  International  force*  working  to  establish 
peace  would  let  themselves  be  permeated  by  the  deep  lessons  of  the 
gospel  of  love  In  their  struggle  against  individual  or  collective 
egoism. 

There  is  no  opposition  between  the  laws  that  govern  the  life  of 
faithful  Christians  and  the  postulates  of  a  genu  ne  htimane  human- 
Itarianism,  but  rather  unity  and  mutual  support.  In  the  interests 
of  suffering  mankind,  shaken  to  the  depths,  both  materially  and 
spiritually,  we  have  no  more  ardent  detfre  than  this:  That  the 
present  (iifaculties  may  open  the  eyes  of  many  to  see  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  mission  of  His  church  on  this  earth  in  their 
true  light,  and  that  all  those  who  are  In  power  may  decide  to  allo^ 
the  church  a  free  course  to  work  for  the  formation  of  the  rising 
eeneration  according  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  peace. 
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mCES   LIBERTT  OF  CMURCH 

This  work  rf  p:icifical:on  pri^uppcspt  that  obstacles  are  not  put 
lo  tiir  rxprciM'  of  the  mi.-Pion  vhich  God  ha«  en'rustcd  to  His 
church;  that  the  P.old  of  this  activity  l'^  net  rt■^^trlcted;  and  that 
the  mas  es,  a:.d  c.-pecially  youth,  are  not  v/lthdrawn  irom  her 
beneticont  influ'.nce  A(.ccrdin_;iy  wo.  a-;  rcprcst-ntnti'.  ■. s  on  earth 
of  Him  who  was  proclaimed  by  the  jircphet  Prince  of  Peace  (Isainh 
Ix:  6».  appeal  to  the  rulers  of  th?  pTple=,  and  to  those  who  can  in 
anv  way  influence  public  life,  to  let  the  church  have  full  liberty  to 
fulfill  her  rule  as  educator  by  teaching  men  truth,  by  inculcating 
Jus* ice,  and  inflamiiig  hearts  w'th  divine  love  of  Christ. 

While  the  church  cannot  renounce  the  exercise  of  this  her  mis- 
5lon,  which  ha-  fr-T  its  final  end  to  rehire  heie  belcvv  the  Divme  plan 
and  to  ■  Reestablish  all  things  in  Chnst  th..t  are  in  H-.av-^n  and  on 
earth"  (Ephesiar:s  l:  10).  iier  aid,  noueihe'.ei-s.  is  shown  to  be  indis- 
pen-.ible  as  nevi-r  before,  now  that  sad  expfricnce  teaches  that 
external  mean^  and  human  prcvisu  ns  and  political  <  xpedients  of 
themselves  bring  no  efficacious  healing  to  the  ills  which  afTect 
mai;kind. 

Taught  precisely  by  the  sad  failure  cf  human  expedients  to 
stave  off  the  tenipcst  that  ihteatens  to  sweep  civilization  away, 
many  turn  th?ir  gaze  with  renewed  hope  to  the  church,  the  rock  of 
truth  and  charity,  to  that  chair  of  Peter  firm  which,  they  feel, 
can  be  restored  to  mankmd  that  unity  of  rehcious  teachins;  and 
of  the  moral  C' .de  which  ol  old  gave  consist  .ney  o  pacific  inter- 
national relations 

Unity,  toward  which  so  many  answerable  for  the  destiny  cf  na- 
tions look  with  regretful  yearnin[;s  as  they  experience  from  day  to 
day  the  vaniiy  of  the  very  means  in  which  once  they  had  placed 
their  trust  I  Unity,  the  desired  of  tho.se  many  legions  of  our  >ons 
whc  dally  call  upon  the  God  of  peace  and  luve!  (II  Corinthians 
xi;i:  11.)  Unity,  the  hope  of  so  m.'iiy  noble  minds  •^:  putated  from 
u.s,  who  yet  in  their  hunger  and  thirst  for  Justice  and  peace  turn 
their  eyes  to  the  See  of  Peter  and  from  it  await  guidance  and 
ccunbel. 

PRIN-CIPLES    ST.\ND    TWO    THOUSAND    YE.^P.S 

These  last  are  recognizing  in  the  Catholic  Church  prin  ipl-s  of 
belief  and  life  that  have  .stood  the  test  of  2. COO  years;  the  strong 
coherion  of  the  eccles'a:-tical  hierarchy  whieli,  in  union  wi*h  the 
sun  essor  of  Pet-,  r.  spends  Itself  m  enlighterjing  minds  with  the 
t!  achincrs  cf  the  Gospel,  in  guiding  and  sanctifying  men,  and 
wh.ch  Is  generous  in  its  mat.^rial  ci;nde<^rer.-!rn  toward  all,  but 
£rm  when,  even  at  the  co'ns  of  torments  of  martyrdom,  it  has  to 
say,  "Non  licet!    It  is  not  all(;\\ed!"        i 

And  yet.  venerable  brethren,  the  teaching  of  Christ,  which  alone 
can  furnish  man  with  such  solid  basis  cf  belief  as  will  greatly 
enlarge  his  vision  and  divinely  dilate  his  heart  and  supply  an 
efTicacious  reniedy  to  the  very  grave  difficulties  o{  today-  this  and 
the  activity  of  the  church  m  teaching  atid  spreadinn;  that  doc- 
trine, and  in  forming  and  nv-dcling  men's  minds  by  its  precepts, 
ere  at  times  an  object  of  suspicion,  as  if  they  shrok  the  founda- 
tions of  civil  authority  or  usurped  its  rights. 

Against  stich  suspicions  we  solemnly  declare  with  apostolic  sin- 
ccri:.y  that  -without  prejudice  to  the  declarations  regarding  the 
power  of  Chrict  and  of  His  church  made  by  our  predecessor 
Pius  XI,  of  venerable  memory,  in  his  encyclical  Quas  Primas.  of 
Deci  mber  11.  ig^o — any  such  aims  are  entiri  Iv  alien  to  that  same 
church  v>hleh  spreads  its  maternal  arms  tcv.ard  this  world,  not  io 
dominate  but  to  5;ervc.  She  docs  not  claim  to  take  the  place  (,f 
oth'^r  legitimate  authorities  In  their  proper  spheres  btit  offers  thr-m 
help  after  the  example  and  in  the  spirit  of  her  divme  founder, 
who  "went  about  doing  good"  (Acts  x:  38). 

The  churcli  preaches  and  inculcates  cbedience  and  respct  for 
p;;rThly  authority  which  derives  from  God  Us  whole  origin  and  holds 
to  'he  teachin^r  of  her  Divine  Master,  who  ^aid:  "Render  therefore 
to  Caesar  the  things  that  are  Cae'^ar's"  (St.  Mafhrw  x:<li:  21);  she 
has  no  desire  to  usurp,  and  sings  in  the  liturry:  "He  takes  away  no 
ca.  thly  realn:s  who  gives  us  the  celestial"  ( hymti  for  feast  of  Epiph- 
any) She  docs  not  stinpress  hunian  energies,  but  llff^  theni  up  to 
nil  that  IS  rol-Je  and  c.enerous  and  forms  characters  which  do  not 
ccmpromise  with  conscience. 

NO    PEACE    RFStSTING    COD 

Nor  has  she  who  civiU/es  the  nations  ever  retarded  the  civil  prog- 
rrs.>  of  mankmr!.  at  which,  on  the  contrary,  slie  i?  pleased  and  glad 
with  a  mothf^rs  pride.  The  end  of  her  activity  v,as  admirab'y 
expressed  by  the  angels  over  the  cradle  of  the  Worcl  In-.arnate  when 
they  ."^ang  of  glory  to  God  and  announced  peace  to  men  of  coed  will: 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest;  and  on  earth  peace  to  men  of  good 
will"  (St  Luke  11:  14).  This  peace,  which  the  wo'-lri  cannot  give, 
has  been  left  as  a  heritage  to  H*s  disciples  by  the  Divine  Redeemer 
Him.-elf-  "Peaco  I  leave  with  ycu.  my  peace  I  give  un'o  you" 
(St  John  xiv:  27);  and  tluis  fe^Uuwing  the  sublime  teaciim's  cf 
Christ,  sumni'd  up  by  Himself  in  the  twofold  precept  of  love  of  Cod 
and  of  the  nrighbor.  millions  of  souls  have  reached,  are  reaching,  i 
and  shall  reacli  peace.  I 

History,  wl.^ely  called  by  a  great  Roman  "the  teacher  of  life,"  h.as 
proved  for  close  on  2,000  years  how  true  is  the  word  of  Scripture  that 
he    will    not    have    peace    who    resists    God.      (Cf     Job    ix:    4  i      For    I 
Christ  alone  Is  the  "corner  s'one"  (Ephesians  li:  20)   en  which  man 
and  society  can  find  stability  and  salvation. 

On  this  corner=tone  the  chur.h  is  built,  and  hence  against  her  the    I 
adversary  can   never  prevail:    "The  gates  of  hell  shall  not   prevail" 
(St.  Matthew  xvi;   18}   nor  can  tiiey  ever  weaken  her;   uay,  rather,    i 


Internal    and    external    strucetles    tend    to    augment    the    force    and 
multiply  the  laurels  of  her  glorious  victories. 

On  the  uther  hand,  any  other  building  which  has  not  been 
founded  solidly  en  the  tt\u  huar  uf  Christ  rests  on  shifting  squids  and 
Is  destined   to  perish  mi.serably.     (Cf.  St    Matthew  vii.   26.  27,) 

APPEALS  FOR  roL.\ND 

Venerable  brethren,  the  hour  when  this,  ovir  fir.u  encyclical 
reaches  you  1.-,  m  man.y  respects  a  real  "liour  of  d:irkness"  (ef.  St! 
Luke  xxil:  53)  in  wiiich  the  spirit  of  violence  and  of  discord  brings 
indescribable  stifleriiv:  on  m.unkind.  Do  we  need  to  give  assurance 
that  cur  paf^na!  heart  is  close  to  all  our  children  in  ccmnassion- 
ate  love,  and  especially  to  the  aflllcted.  the  oiipres.sed,  tl.e  perse- 
cuted? The  nations  swept  Into  the  tragic  whirlpool  of  war  are 
perhaps,  as  yet  only  at  the  "beginnings  of  .sorrows"  (St.  Matthew 
xxn-:  8i,  but  even  now  there  reigns  in  thousands  of  families  death 
and  desolation,  lamentation  and  misery.  The  blood  of  countless 
human  beings,  even  noncombatants.  raises  a  piteous  dirge  over  a 
nation  such  a.s  cur  dear  Poland,  which,  for  its  fidelity  to  the  church, 
for  its  services  in  the  defense  of  Christian  civil. zation,  written  Iri 
indelible  characters  in  the  annals  of  history,  has  a  right  to  the 
generous  an.d  brotherly  symj  athy  of  the  whole  world,  while  it 
av.-alts.  relying  on  pnwerfii  interct-^slon  of  Mary,  help  of  Christians, 
the  liour  of  a  resurrection  m  harmony  with  the  principles  of  Justice 
and  true  peace 

What  has  already  happened  and  Is  still  happening  was  presented, 
as  it  were,  in  a  vision  before  our  eyrs  when,  winlc  still  some  hope 
was  left,  we  left  nothing  undone  in  the  furm  .'-uggestcd  to  us  by 
our  apostolic  office  and  by  the  means  at  our  dispjsal,  to  prevent 
recourse  to  arms  and  to  keep  open  the  way  to  an  und'^'standing 
honorable  to  both  parties.  Convinced  that  the  use  of  force  on  one 
side  would  be  answered  l)y  recourse  to  arms  on  the  other,  we  con- 
sidered It  a  duty  in.'-eparable  from  our  aposto.lc  offiee  and  of  Chris- 
tian charity  to  try  every  means  to  spare  mankind  and  Christianity 
the  horrors  of  a  world  conflagration,  even  at  the  risk  of  having 
our  inttnticns  and  our  aims  mi.-undersio<.d. 

PEACF    rOUNSFL    DISRFGARDi:D 

Our  advice,  if  heard  with  respect,  was  not,  however,  followed; 
and  while  our  pastoral  h^ait  looks  on  with  sorrow  and  foreboding, 
the  image  of  the  Good  Shepherd  comes  up  before  our  gaze,  and  it 
seems  as  Ihouj^-.h  we  ou'tht  t  j  npeat  to  th"  world  in  Hi>  name:  "If 
Thou  •  •  •  hadst  known  *  •  •  the  thln'ts  Ih:.'  are  to 
thy  peace;  but  now  thev  are  hidden  from  thv  cyco"  (St.  Luke 
xix:  42). 

In  the  midst  of  this  wt^rld  uhicii  today  pr(  s,nt«:  sneh  a  sharp 
contf-ast  to  "the  peace  of  Christ  in  the  rei-tn  of  Chnst,"  the  church 
and  h'v  faithftil  are  m  times  and  in  years  of  trial  i-tich  as  have 
rarely  been  known  m  her  history  of  struirgle  and  suffering.  But 
in  such  times  especially,  he  who  remains  firm  m  his  faith  and 
strong  at  heart  knows  that  Christ,  the  King,  is  never  so  near  as  in 
the  hc:ur  of  trial,  which  Is  the  hiur  for  fidelity 

With  a  heart  torn  by  the  sufferings  and  alTlictlons  of  so  niany 
of  her  sons,  but  with  the  courage  and  the  stability  that  comes  from 
the  promise  of  our  Lord,  the  spou:-e  of  Clirist  grx-s  to  meet  the 
gathering  storms.  This  she  knows:  That  the  truth  which  she 
preaches,  the  charity  which  '^lie  teaches  and  practices,  will  be  the 
indispensable  counselors  and  aids  to  m(  it  of  good  will  in  the  rc- 
con^tructi'.n  of  a  new  world,  based  on  Justice  and  love,  wlien  man- 
kind, weary  from  Us  course  along  the  way  of  error,  has  tasted  the 
bitter  fruits  of  hate  and  violence. 

In  the  meantime,  however,  venerable  brethn-n,  the  world  and 
all  those  who  are  strlckt  n  by  the  calamity  of  the  war  must  know 
that  the  obligation  of  Christian  love,  the  very  foundation  (;f  the 
klngdcm  of  Christ,  is  not  an  empty  word  but  a  living  reality.  A  vast 
fi 'Id  opens  up  tor  Christian  charity  in  all  its  f  ,rms.  We  liave  full 
confidence  that  all  our  sens.  e.-p"cially  tho:e  who  are  not  being 
tried  by  the  scourge  of  war.  will  be  mmaful.  in  imiiaiion  of  the 
divine  Samaritan,  of  all  these  wlio  as  victims  of  the  war  have  a 
right  to  compassion  a.id  help. 

Cltt'RrH    AWAITS    HAND    OF    CHRIST 

The  "Catholic  Church,  the  city  of  Gexi.  whose  king  is  trtUh, 
whose  law  love,  and  who.se  measure  eternity"  (St.  Aueu'^tine.  Ep 
cxxxxiil  ad  Marcellmum.  c  i  n  17).  preaching  fearlessly  the 
whole  truth  ef  Christ  and  toiling  as  the  love  of  Christ  ciemands 
with  the  ?eal  of  a  mother,  stands  as  a  blessed  vi;;ion  of  peace  above 
the  storm  of  error  and  pa.ss;on  awaiting  the  moment  when  the  all- 
powerful  hand  of  Christ,  the  King,  shall  quie'  the  tempest  and 
banish  the  spntts  of  discord  which  have  firovoked  it  Whatever  we 
can  do  to  ha.=  ten  th.e  day  when  the  dove  of  p"ace  may  find  on  this 
eaith,  submerged  in  a  df^lu^r'  of  discord,  j-o'nev. hire  to  aliciht.  we 
.'-hall  ccMtinue  to  do.  trusting  m  tho.se  statesmen  who  before  the 
outbreak  of  war  nobly  toded  to  avert  such  a  .'courue  from  the 
peoples;  trtisting  in  the  millions  of  souls  of  all  countries  and  of 
every  sphere  who  call  not  for  Jtr-tice  alone  but  for  love  and  mercy: 
nbove«^ll.  trusting  in  God  Almighty,  to  whom  we  daily  address  tlie 
prayer:  'In  the  shadow  of  Thy  wings  will  I  hope,  until  iniquity 
pa.ss  away"   (P.salm  Ivi:  2). 

Cmd  can  do  all  things  As  well  as  the  happin'ss  and  the  fortunes 
cf  nations.  He  holds  in  His  hands  human  ceiin-el  and  sweetlv  ttirns 
the  in  in  whatever  direction  He  wills,  evin  the  obstacles  are  for  His 
ominpotence  means  to  moid  aiiairs  and  events  and  to  direct  minds 
and  iiec  wills  to  His  all-hicth  purpo'-es. 

Pray  then,  venerable  brethren,  pr.iy  without  ceasing:  pray  espe- 
cially when   you  oflfer  the  divme  sacrifice  of  love.     Do   you,   too, 
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pray,  yon  wln.se  courageous  profession  cf  the  faith  entails  todav 
ha:d.  painful,  i.nd  not  rarely  heroic  .sacrifices;  pray  vou  suflennij 
and  agonizing  members  rf  the  church,  when  Jesus  comes  to  cm- 
ho.ic  and  to  hei.I  your  pains  and  do  not  forfet  with  the  aid  of  a 
true  spirit  of  mrrtlficaticn  and  worthy  practice  of  penance  to 
ni;  ke  your  prayers  more  ncc^^ptable  in  the  eyes  of  Him  who  "hfteth 
up  all  that  fall:  and  fictteth  up  all  that  are  cast  down"  (Psalm 
cxiv:  14)  that  H"  in  His  meccy  mny  fhcrten  the  days  of  trial  and 
that  thus  the  word.s  cf  the  p-almist  may  be  verified-  "Then  they 
cried  to  th.'  Lord  in  their  atllicti  .n:  and  He  delivered  them  out 
ol  their  distresses'  (Psalms  cvi :   13). 

ASKS    PRATFRS   OF    CHILEREN 

And  vou,  white  legions  of  children  who  are  so  loved  and  dear 
to  Jc.u's,  when  you  reciive  in  holy  communion  the  bread  of  life, 
raise  up  your  simple  and  innocent  prayers  and  unite  them  with 
thr.^c  of  the  univ(  rsal  church.  The  heart  of  Jesus.  \vho  loves  you 
d'  es  not  reMst  your  suppliant  Innocence.  Pray  everyone  pray  un- 
interruptedly: "pray  without  ceasing'  (Thessalonians  v:  17). 

In  this  way  you  will  put  into  practice  the  sublime  precept  of 
the  Divine  Master,  the  mo.-,t  sacred  testam"nt  of  His  heart  "that 
they  all  may  be  one"  (St.  John  xvii:  21)  that  all  may  live  in  that 
unity  cf  faith  and  of  love,  from  which  the  world  may  know  the 
power  and  efficacy  of  Christ's  mission  and  of  the  work  of  Kis  chuch. 

The  early  church  understocd  anrl  practiced  this  divine  precept, 
and  expres.'^ed  it  In  a  magnificent  prayer;  do  you  associate  yourselves 
with  tho.^e  sentiments  which  answer  so  well  to  the  necessities  of 
tlie  piesent  hour:  "Remember,  O  Lord,  Thy  church,  to  free  her  from 
all  evil  anil  to  perfect  her  in  Thy  love;  and  sanctify  and  collect 
lier  from  the  four  winds  into  Thy  kingdom,  which  Thou  hast  pre- 
pared for  her.  because  Thine  is  the  power,  and  the  glory  for  ever" 
(doctrine  of  the  12  apo.-ties.  c:   10). 

In  the  confidence  that  God,  the  author  and  lover  of  peace,  will 
h'-ar  the  supplications  of  the  church,  we  impart  to  vcu  all  as  a 
jledge  of  the  abundance  of  divine  grace,  from  the  fullness  of  our 
I)etPinnl  heart,  the  ap' stolic  be  mdictlon. 

Gl\en  at  Caste!  Gand olio,  near  Rome,  on  the  20th  day  of  October 
A    D    1939.  the  first  of  our  pontificate. 

Pius  PP.  XII. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  SAMUEL  DICKSTEIN,  OF  NEW  YORK 


Mr.  DICKSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  radio  address 
delivered  by  me  yesterday: 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  term  "neutrality"  has  been  misinter- 
preted by  friend  and  foe  alike.  Some  people  arc  under  the  impres- 
sion that  neutrality  means  being  entirely  disinterested  In  the 
fortunes  cr  misfortunes  of  the  paiticular  countries  at  war.  Such, 
however.  Is  not  the  case.  Neutrality  means  taking  no  sides  in  the 
War  lt.^if,  but  it  does  not  prevent  a  neutral  from  believing  the  one 
or  the  other  side  to  be  right. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  this  present  European  conflict?  No 
one  can.  for  a  moment,  hesitate  in  giving  his  sympathy  to  those 
nation';  whose  ccncepticn  of  life  and  way  of  living  correspond  to 
our  own  We  all  m.ust  necessarily  wish  success  to  the  democracies. 
But  tecau.se  we  wi.sh  success  to  them,  it  docs  not  follow  that  we 
cannot  remain  neutral  In  the  war. 

But  as  neutrals  we  have  certain  rights.  We  have  the  right,  under 
International  law.  to  .■-(11  to  all  parties.  There  has  never  been  a 
ccneeinion  cf  International  law  which  would  prevent  a  neutral. 
Just  beeau.-'^  lie  hapi^ens  tn  be  or.'~ .  finm  trading  with  countries  at 
war.  In  fact,  neutral.,  usually  have  the  bulk  of  beihgerent  trade. 
and  Germany's  good  friend,  Italy,  has  announced  to  the  whole 
world  that  she  is  planning  to  develop  her  Industries  now  that 
Germany  is  at  war.  It  has  always  been  the  case,  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  that  where  great  nations  will  be  fighting  each  other, 
neutrals  by  not  taking  sides  were  able  to  help  themselves  by  build- 
ing up  their  own  trade  and  commerce  at  the  expense  of  warring 
nations. 

A  few  years  ago  thl.s  country  became  very  much  a'armed  by  con- 
ditions in  Europe,  and  as  a  result  it  determined  tha*  in  any  future 
conflict  the  United  Btutes  would  remain  neutral  and  prevent  inci- 
dents from  coming  into  being  which  would  involve  u-^  in  a  war 
There  can  be  no  incident  involving  us  in  a  war  if  we  keep  strictly 
neutral,  mind  our  cwn  busine.ss,  and  do  not  take  sides.  However, 
our  neutrality  legislation  as  enacted  some  years  ago,  and  as  re- 
enacted  from  time  to  time  down  to  the  present  day,  went  mucli 


further  than  international  law  requires.     In  our  desire  to  be  abso- 
lutely fair  and  to  keep  out  of  any  European  quarrels  we  passed  a 
very  sfmgint  neutrality  law  which  forbids  us  to  sell  ammunition 
i.nd  cthrr  implements  of  war,  and  seeks  to  keep  our  c.tizen=  away 
from  belligerent  ships  in  times  of  war.     Much   of  this  legislation 
goc;-   a  great  deal  further  than  the  circumstances  warrant      Much 
cf   this   Ifgislation,   Indirectly,   plays   into  the  hands  cf   agsresscrs 
because  it  puts  all  belligerents  on  the  same  basis,  and  does   not 
differentiate  between  an  aggressor  and  a  country  which  is  attacked 
The  same  attitude  has  been  rather  disastrous  to  countries  which 
like  Ethiopia,  Albania,  and  to  some  extent  China,  lost  their  inde- 
pendence because  cf  the  act  of  the  aggressors.     Perhaps  If  we  were 
not  so  scrupulously  neutral  we  might  have  helped  these  countries 
to    maintain    their    Independence    by    selling    them    supplies      But 
this  is  all  a  matter  of  the  past. 

The  overwhelming  sentiment  in  this  country  today  Is  opposed  to 
a  complete  embargo  of  the  typo  our  existing  neutrality  legislation 
compels  This  embargo  is  detrimental  both  to  Europe  and  our- 
selves. There  surely  can  be  no  harm  in  filing  to  Europeans  sup- 
plies which  they  need  for  peacful  activities,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  our  ships  should  be  driven  off  the  seas  simply  because  Europe 
chooses  to  be  at  war.  UntU  our  neutrality  laws  were  enacted  no 
nation  would  dream  of  preventing  this  country  from  indulging  in 
legitimate  trade  in  articles  of  commerce  used  in  ordinary  peaceful 
pursuits  sim.ply  because  war  has  again  been  unleashed  upon  Europe 
Peaceful  trade  is  something  which  should  never  be  enjoined  and 
with  our  supplies  seeking  markets  all  the  time  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  stifle  our  own  trade  simply  because  Europe  is  at 
war,  particularly  where  there  is  no  desire  to  prevent  our  own  mer- 
chants from  engaging  in  the  same  type  of  business  which  Is  not 
forbidden  to  other  neutrals.  Other  neutrals  are  buying  and  selling 
in  the  European  market.  We  are  prevented  from  doing  so  by  our 
neutrality  laws. 

Nor  can  there  be  any  real  objection  to  the  sale  of  products  to 
some  natlon-s  if  they  are  willing  to  take  the  risk  in  carrying  their 
merchandise  in  their  cwn  ships  and  paying  us  in  ca=h 

The  debate  conducted  in  the  last  few  weeks  in  the  public  press 
on  the  platiorm,  on  the  radio,  and  in  the  other  branch  of  Congress 
clearly  demonstrated  to  the  country  the  great  benefits  which  we 
will  derive  from  sales  to  belligerents  on  a  cash-and-carry  ba«=i«= 

We  have  large  surpluses  of  merchandise  seeking  an  outlet  We 
have  the  facilities  to  trade,  we  have  the  desire  to  furnish  the  world 
with  goods  which  they  can  use  and  which  are  only  surplus  to  us, 

W^ThinfP/^     ^'■^^*.'^'"°^^'  ^°  ^°'^  ^""^"^   ^^«  ^^1^  O'  O"'-  ^Uf-PlUS  stocks 

H.flo?  J^  «r"'!P*  *°  f^nyone  and  without  causing  an  untimely  war 
nifaHH  ^%  "^^  '^°^  '^'•'^^  *°  ^'^^  "ch  at  the  expense  of  our 
n«i^  i^  tv     K    ^-^^'^  '^  "°  '^°"  ^'^y  America  should  not  particl- 

are  funilshing"''"^^  ^  ^""""^^  '^''^  ^''"^  '^'^^''^  °^^"  ^«*^°^ 

PeJfectlrcIear'1h«/'V'"'^'n'''^°P*^  ^^  °""  P^°Pl^  ^"  "^^ke  it 
^,^vn».^;^  tYv,  *^^*  °"^  ^^"'^S  Soods  to  belligerents  under  the 
?n  in.^,^'  °'  *^^  neutrality  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  is  not  goinl 
to  involve  us  in  any  war.  Sentiment  for  peace  is  very  strone  In 
the  United  States.  We  have  no  quarrels  wlfh  any  E^roLan  ?oun^ 
try;  we  may  dislike  their  dictatorial  methods,  but  we  d?  not  se^k 
to  change  them  or  impose  our  own  philosophy  on  un will! ne  Euro- 
pean states.     If  these  states   believe   that  totalitarYanTsm   fs  r^ore 

^"n'  th^  S  li'"^  ''^""  '^^  ^^"P^  °^  government  whS  Te  call  oi? 
own.  that  is  their  concern  and  does  not  make  any  difference  to  us 

th^^dect^i^ne'tLf  S,^"^  '^r'  "^°  °^°^^«  Washington  ^^oclatni^d 
the  aectrine  that  Europe  has  a  set  of  interests  peculiarly  its  ovra 
with  Which  we  have  no  concern  and  which  should  rnake  no  diS^?^ 

The'^^n"!  7-"  F^^^n'^r  Of  living  or  form  of  government. 

The  lap^e  ef  150  years  did  not  change  the  necessity  of  our  keeDine- 

w^e  r:  Lse?\rf!|n^he  V'^""''  f'V^'  ^"^  °^  the  i°sJ  "world'^af 
we  refused  to  join  the  League  of  Nations  because  we  did  not  want 

to  be  involved  in  any  territorial  disputes  which  Europe  habitually 

suffers  from,  nor  did  we  want  to  become  the  underwriters  of  ?h? 

craer  of  things  created  by  the  Treaty  of  Versailles.     Let  Eurcpe  go 

hSve  th?re°mL^'  T""  ?°ff  ^'^^  "*^'  ^^^  ^>"P=«  °^  government^hl? 
?rom  th.^  A^  ^1°"^  ^"  H'^'''  ^""^  '^^''^^^  «'^  ^^«  pleasure  they  can 
from  them.  As  for  ourselves,  we  want  to  continue  to  follow  our 
American  way  of  living,  believing,  as  we  do,  that  only  in  the  indi- 
vidua  dignity  of  man  lies  the  solution  of  the  age-old  problem  Ls  to 
T^hat  is  best  for  mankind.  a^  ^u 

No  one  can  fail  to  be  impressed  with  the  .solemn  words  of  warning 
addressed  by  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  XII  to  the  totalitarian  rulers 
cf  Europe  They  seek  to  make  the  state  supreme  and  destroy  every 
vestige  of  love  for  God  and  family  which  the  founders  of  our  Repub- 
lic believed  to  be  the  cornerstone  of  our  American  way  of  livine 
Ours  IS  a  God-fearing,  home-loving,  indivlduaUstlc  Nation  and  ft 
i.s  my  hope  that  we  shall  remain  such  in  spite  of  any  totalitarian 
whisperings  from  abroad. 

A   neutrality   law  permitting  us  to  continue  to  trade   with   the 
world  will  not  be  the  opening  wedge  for  our  being  involved  in  a 
bloody  war.     If  Europe  cannot  settle  its  problems  any  other  way 
America  will  not  become  a  party  to  the  quaiTels  with  which  we  have 
ne  concern. 

After  all.  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  p.ffairs  Is  entrusted  by  our 
Constitution  to  the  President.  Our  President  has  repeatedly  stated 
his  position  and  assured  this  country  that  he  will  da  everything  In 
his  pcv.er  to  keep  us  cut  of  war.  With  faith  in  our  President  and 
animated  by  cur  desire  to  remain  neutral,  there  is  no  doubt  of  our 
remaining  neutral  in  this  world  of  strife,  as  our  traditional  policy 
of  American  aloofness  from  Eurof)e  will  be  aided  by  the  great  love 
of  peace  cf  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
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Xational  Youth  Aclininistration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HOX.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OP    CALM  ORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


LETTER  BY  AUBREY  WILLIAMS.  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  NATIONAL 
YOLTH  ADMINISTRATION 


In  Last  War  Boom  Union  Wajjes  Went  Up  14  Per- 
cent, but  Food  Prices  Jumped  .')6  Percent,  So 
Where  Will  the  Waijfe  Earner  Profit  in  Business 
From  Embargo  Repeal? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

'  -  OF 

HOX.  FRED  L.  CRAWFORD 

OF   MICHIGAN 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2.  1939 

Mr.  CRAWFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  wage  earners  of  Amer- 
ica will  again  be  the  Icsers  in  the  war  boom  that  is  expected 
to  follow  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  provisions  of  the  Neu- 
trality Act.  In  the  last  war  boom  union  wac;es  went  up  14 
percent,  but  ff>od  prices  jumped  56  percent. 

Yesterday  I  pointed  out  in  my  remarks  on  the  neutrality 
legislation  that  it  is  highly  essential  that  we  maintain  the 
aims  embargJ  to  prevent  the  citizens  of  the  United  States 
from  being  a?ain  made  victims  of  another  post-war  boom 
economic  toi;ap;-,e. 

I  pointed  out  that  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would 
poscibly  biing  a  buying  spurt  from  England  and  Fiance  that 
will  have  one  result — higher  prices  for  the  things  our  citizens 
l.uy. 

This  morning  every  Member  of  this  House  received  a 
document  which  should  serve  as  conclusive  proof  that  our 
citizens — your  constituents  and  my  constituents — were  the 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  interest 
of  fair  play  to  one  of  our  most  devoted  public  servants,  I 
should  l:ke  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  to  in- 
clude with  my  remarks,  the  following  letter  of  Mr.  Aubrt>y 
Williams.  Administrator  of  the  National  Youth  Adminis- 
tration: 

OCTOHEH    31,     1939. 
The  Honorable  Chf-stkr  H.  Gross, 

Hitiise  of  Rrprcentatties.   Wa.'ihingtrm.  D.  C 

De.\r  Congress.vian  Gross;  I  Lave  rtad  your  statement  In  the 
CoNGRE.s.sioN.\L  RECORD  of  October  27  which  quoted  me  as  flaying 
that  "the  American  sy.-^t-.-m  of  guvcrnmcnt  is  wrong  "  I  made  no 
surh  statement 

What  I  .siiid  was  that  "any  industrial  system  which  leaves  out 
one  cut  of  every  five  pei  pie  cannot  hiij:'.'  to  continue  to  have  the 
CI  nfidrnce  a'ld  .'^upport  of  any  nation  "  I  was  careful  m  draw  a 
d.sMnction  between  the  form  of  jj' vernment  and  liie  form  <t 
indusirial  pafrn  by  winch  people  mak.'  their  livint:  I  even  went 
en  to  point  out  that  pfple  have  tried  to  caifus"  thes.-  two  mat- 
ters and  have  tried  to  mislead  the  peiple  into  bolievimj  that  a 
pi'-.r'.cu!ar  pat'Lern  of  nidustry  ccnnotf  a  jjarticuhir  form  nf 
government 

I  al.-o  res^cnt  very  much  the  t^tatement  you  made  that  I  talked 
like  a  "red  "  I  have  not  ihe  sh'.;hte^t  sympathy  with  the  indu-^- 
trial  and  political  arran"ements  they  are  trying  to  work  out  m 
Ru-sia  and  I  r>'.sent  very  much  having  anyone  impute  to  me  an 
approval  of  sut  h  objects  and  aim.s  \'.hen  I  was  att  mptin;-;  to 
express  hope  that  we  would  work  out  the  prc>bK'ms  of  our  ;ndiis- 
tr.al  life  m  cvder  to  make  mere  sure  the  cuntinuatuai  of  our 
present  form  of  democrat lo  government. 

You  have  cine  me  a  veiy  gri^at  wrontr  by  this  flagrant  misstate- 
ment of  what  I  said  and  inasmr.ch  as  you  have  made  this  in  a 
public  statement  I  expect  you  to  liave  the  fairn'ss  to  make  a 
similar  public  statement  correctint?  tlie  injueticc  you  have  done 
me. 

Sincerely  yours, 

AtJBREY    WlI.I.I.fMS. 

Admrus'rati'T. 


victims  of  the  last  war  boom.  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy 
of  the  current  issue  of  the  Labor  Information  Bulletin,  an 
official  publication  of  tl.t  Department  of  Labor,  and  let  me 
quote  what  it  says  ha::pen«d  to  the  citizens  of  our  country  in 
the  last  war  boom.  This  statement,  mind  you.  is  m  an 
official  Government  pubiicatiun.    It  says: 

Wages  also  advanced,  but  the  increases  did  not  keep  pace  with 

rer.iil  prices  and  cost  of  living. 

Even  more  startling  in  revealing  heavy  los.-^es  of  was'e 
earners  in  the  last  war  boom  is  the  btalernent  of  the  Labor 
Department  exp-Tt   th.it — 

In  M..y  1917  union  hourly  rates  of  wa^es  were  14  percent  higher 
than    m    M.iy    1913.    while    food    jiriees    wtTO    Fa}   p<rrent    h:L;her 

In  other  words  the  war  boom  hiked  prices  many  times 
greater  tlian  it  did  wages. 

This  study  .shows  the  effects  of  a  wur  boom  in  Hd-ilT  iis 
anything  but  beneficial  to  the  wage  earners.  The  xjne  will 
be  true  today.  If  the  embargo  is  rt^^ealed  and  prefit -hungry 
manipulators  and  the  c.impait-'n  contributing  munirions  in- 
dustry get  in  the  satidle  at:ain.  llu'  wage  earnerN  w;ll  find 
his  rent  going  up.  clothing  will  become  more  exp^Tisiv,  and 
prices  of  his  food  will  increase. 

Wage  earners  have  nothing  to  gain  by  embargo  repeal's 
war  bocm. 

Inasmuch  as  this  article  is  !--U"d  at  this  timely  h.uir  and 
i.-^  based  on  the  effect  th.e  European  war  is  bound  to  have.  I 
desir"  to  read  it  into  the  Record  for  vour  c  )nsideraTion 

It  follows: 

AMKP.irAN    I  .M'O!^    I.N    7  •  i f:   WorjiD   War     lf<14    17 
(Bv  Wi't  Bcwdcn.  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics) 

Tiie  on -ent  Euiope.in  war  is  bound  to  brin;;  with  it  serl-nis  and 
cor-:iiJl  cated  economic  di^Kcatior  6  not  onlv  lo  'he  tiations  at  war 
but  als  )  to  the  nations  th..t  remain  neutral.  Tlie  recent  sudden 
ar.d  uiij'utintc]  spurt  in  the  retail  price  cf  some  of  our  n'c  st  impor- 
tant frcds'uffs.  such  as  .sugar,  was  the  first  warniiR  cf  how  rapidly 
.'-uch  chant;es  can  occur  and  how  seriouslv  they  may  aifecl  the 
welfare  and  -tandard  cf  livin;?  ol  workers  in  the  United  States. 

During  thj  last  quarter  of  a  centuiy.  and  particularly  since  1933. 
the  social  and  economic  pattern  of  the  United  States  has  under^'cne 
a  profcund  change,  largely  beneacial  to  the  masses  of  ijccple  Who 
earn  a  livm,'  by  working  for  wages  and  salaries.  Wcrhrrs  new  have 
the  lecal  right  to  crj,anize  and  bargain  collectively  with  their  em- 
ployers through  rej:resentatives  cf  their  own  choice.  The  large 
majority  of  cmplcye-s  have  accepted  this  change  and  have  come 
more  ard  more  to  regard  collective  b.iri:ainin?  as  the  most  effective 
method  of  d^aliTig  wirh  their  emrlovefs  There  exists  al.'^o  a  l.ir^e 
b(  dy  of  other  Federal  and  State  social  and  labor  legislation  des!<:ned 
to  protect  and  enhance  the  welfare  cf  workers.  Organl7<"d  labor, 
too.  has  grown  in  power  and  membeiship.  and  when  united  should 
offer  a  solid  protection  to  wcrkers  against  encroachment  from  war 
profltciTing.  Although  business  and  economic  conditions  in  the 
United  Stat  s  are  now  in  many  respects  considerably  d.lTerent  from 
what  thf>y  were  in  1913.  it  1.-  deemed  desirable,  nevertheless  to  Irrk 
bark  and  examine  on  the  basis  cf  such  data  as  are  available  the 
efiects  cf  the  World  War  on  wholesale  and  retail  prices  in  the  United 
States,  on  err.plrymcnt  conditions,  and  on  wages  and  eanunga  of 
Axneiican  wcrkers. 

WHOLESALE    PRU  ES 

The  Wrrld  War  bo;'an  on  .lulv  28,  1914,  at  a  time  when  ilie  trend 
of  whclfsiile  prices  m  the  United  Stales  had  been  downward  The 
first  etfect  of  the  war  wa.--;.  therefore,  to  halt  this  downward  trend, 
although  some  prices  crntinucd  to  decline  for  several  months.  It 
was  not  until  the  last  quarter  of  1915.  however,  that  the  level  of 
wholesale  prices  in  the  United  States  turned  sharply  upward.  In 
March  1917.  1  month  prior  to  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into 
the  World  War.  the  level  of  who'e^ale  prices  wa-  (30  percent  hiclier 
than  when  the  war  started.  Seme  commrdl'lf  *;  especially  required 
for  war  purposes — such  as  grain  iron  .md  steel,  and  chemicals — - 
more  than  doubled  In  price.  _    ., 

COST  oy  I.IVING  '. 

The  Department  of  Labor  is  now  equipped  to  study  i.nd  report  on 
changes  in  the  cost  of  living  at  cc>mparatlvely  short  iiiterval>.  but 
no  such  facilities  were  available  when  the  war  bn  ke  out  m  1914. 
Ir  was  not  until  1916  that  the  lir^t  attempt-  were  made  by  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  to  dt  termine  the  effects  of  the  war  on 
the  cost  of  living  of  wai;e  earner^.  This  study  was  first  limited  to 
the  District  cf  Co'.umb'a.  bui  wa:-  later  exienileil  to  cover  several 
important  shipbuilding  cer.ters  ai.  1  a  numbi-r  of  other  indu.-^tnal 
cities.  These  surveys  revealed  c  n-iderab!e  increases  in  the  cost 
of  living  of  wage  earners  and  lcw-sah>ri  d  employees  since  the 
beginning  ct  the  war.  Rents  had  increased  slightly,  fuel  and  lioht 
costs  somewhat  more,  ai^.d  the  cost  of  miscellaneous  goods,  such  as 
latindry,  carfare,  medical  care.  etc..  still  more.  The  largest  increa.ses 
occurred  in  the  iinpcr'ant  items  of  food,  clothing,  and  housefurnish- 
ings.  By  Dcvcmber  1916  the  average  cost  rf  livu.g  icr  the  cities 
covered  by  the  siirvy  was  16  G  p-rcent  higher  than  in  iyi3.  lu 
December  1917  u  was  33.3  percent  higher. 
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Night  Mail  Pick-Up  Successful  in  Test 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

OF  WEST  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  many  occasions  I  have 
epoken  in  this  House  on  the  development  and  possibilities  of 
(he  air-mail  pick-up  and  deliveiy  device  system. 


More  detailed  Informallrn  1/=  available  on  the  trend  of  retail  prices   1 
food-tulTs   for   which   thn   Bureau   of  Labor   Statistics  had   been 

hecmg  monthly  figures  in  a  number  cf  cities.  The'^e  figtires 
showed  a  substantial  mcrease  during  the  first  2  months  immediatelv 
following  the  brgir.nlng  of  the  World  War.  With  1913  as  the  base' 
or  100.  the  index  of  ntail  fond  prices  rose  from  102  2  in  Julv  1914* 
to  106  5  in  August,  and  107  4  m  S:-ptember.  Then  foc^d  prices  be- 
gan to  decline,  and  at  no  time  dtiring  the  whole  year  cf  1915  did 
the  index  rise  to  the  level  cf  September  1914— the  seccud  month 
of  the  war 

Tnis  trend  was  sharply  reversed  in  IP  16  and.  with  the  exception 
rf  2  months,  prices  of  fcjod^^tuff;-  advanced  each  month  of  the  y-ar 
From  a  low  (^f  inc  in  February,  the  ir  dex  rose  to  126  1  in  December 
an  increa'^e  cf  19  p.rceiit  It  conUnucd  to  advance  In  1917  and 
rearhed  132.5  in  March  of  that  year. 

EARNINGS    AND    HOURS    OF    WORK 

Wages  also  advanced  but  the  increases  did  not  keep  pace  with 
the  rise  In  retail  prices  and  the  co.st  of  living.  In  May  1917  union 
hourly  rates  of  wacres  were  14  percent  higher  than  m  May  1913 
while  food  prices  were  56  percent  higher.  Not  all  tlie  cities  and 
net  all  the  Industries  recorded  the  same  Increases  In  union  wage 
rates.  For  instance.  In  Baltimore,  the  Increase  averaged  22  per- 
cent, while  In  New  Orleans  It  was  only  7  percent.  Again,  the  metal 
trades  recorded  an  Increase  in  wage  rates  of  27  percent,  as  against 
an  average  of  about  14  percent  for  all  trades. 

Weekly  earnings,  however,  advanced  more  rapidly  than  wage 
rates.  War  orders  from  abroad  and  the  increased  armaments  pro- 
pram  In  the  UnlU-d  States  stimulated  employment.  The  reduction 
In  part-time  work  and  a  considerable  amount  of  overtime  work 
greatly  added  to  the  weekly  earnings  of  workers  Independently  of 
changes  In  wage  rates.  From  June  1914  to  March  1917,  55  indus- 
tries in  the  Stale  of  New  York  reported  an  average  increase  of  about 
25  jDercent  In  the  weekly  earnings  of  the  workers  employed. 

The  Increases  In  New  York  State  ranged  from  9  percent  In  the 
printing  and  paper  goods  group  to  30  percent  In  stone,  clay,  and 
glass  Some  Industries  reported  declines  in  employment  and  com- 
paratively slight  Increases  In  average  earnings. 

The  Influences  that  affected  rates  of  pay,  hours  of  work,  and 
weekly  earnings  In  the  State  of  New  York  were  not  operative  to 
the  same  extent  In  other  parts  of  the  country.  The  nature  of  the 
industries  in  New  York  and  the  geographical  location  of  the  State 
pave  it  a  prominence  in  filling  war  orders,  and  the  earnings  of  the 
workers  employed  In  New  York  advanced  more  rapidly  than  In  the 
country  as  a  whole.  Even  the  wage  rates  of  hired  farm  workers 
advanced  more  in  New  York  State.  The  Increase  for  New  York 
was  appn  xlmately  15  percent,  as  against  an  average  of  about  10 
percent  for  the  country  as  a  whole. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  beginning  of  the  World  War  found  the  United  States  affected 
by  serious  and  widespread  unemployment  which  continued  through 
tlie  first  year  of  the  war.  A  survey  In  New  York  City  indicated 
that  In  February  1915.  18.8  percent  of  male  workers  and  9.2  percent 
of  female  workers  were  unemployed.  Widespread  unemployment 
was  found  in  a  survey  of  16  other  cities  in  the  East  and  Middle 
West.  It  ranged  from  43  percent  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  lo  20  per- 
ceiit  in  Duiuth.  Minn.  Part-time  employment  varied  even  more 
widely. 

However,  as  the  war  continued  in  Europe,  unemployment  in  the 
United  States  beftan  to  decline,  first  slowly,  and  then  at  a  more 
rapid  pare.  While  in  March  1915  employment  in  55  industries  in 
the  State  of  New  York  was  6  percent  lower  than  in  June  1914.  it 
was  23  percent  higher  in  March  1917,  just  prior  to  the  entrance 
of  the  United  States  into  the  war. 

The  detailed  figures  on  emplo\^nent  available  for  the  State  of 
New  York  also  Indicate  the  extreme  manner  in  which  employment 
fluctuated  in  the  dllTerent  industries.  In  the  manufacture  of  fire- 
arms, tools,  and  cutlery,  for  example,  the  number  employed  In 
March  1917  was  more  than  twice  as  large  as  in  June  1914.  This 
was  in  contrast  with  the  brick,  tile,  and  pottery  industries,  which 
during  the  same  period  registered  a  reduction  in  employment  of  40 
percent.  The  largest  increases  in  employment  were  recorded  for 
the  most  part  in  industries  affected  by  wartime  demands. 

Although  no  such  detailed  data  are  available  on  conditions  of 
employment  in  the  country  as  a  whole  in  the  war  period.  It  is 
fairly  certain  that  the  increases  in  employment  in  other  parts  of 
the  country  were  not  so  large  as  In  New  York  and  that  the  con- 
trast between  conditions  of  employment  In  the  different  industries 
was  not  so  violent. 


I  feel  certain  an  increasingly  large  number  of  the  Mem- 
bers are  becoming  aware  of  the  progress  being  made.  It  is 
in  this  connection  that  I  insert  the  follo\^'ing  newspaper 
article  from  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Morning  News  of  Octo- 
ber 30,  1939: 

The  first  public  demonstration  of  the  use  of  an  airplane  to  pick  up 
mail  at  night  was  given  before  officials  of  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment and  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority  last  night  at  Bellanca 
Field. 

Three  times  a  plane  piloted  by  Holger  Holrlis  swooped  down, 
dropped  its  mail  bag.  and  picked  up  another  ruspended  between 
the  two  40-foot  masts,  the  tops  of  which  were  neon-lighted. 

Each  time  it  was  greeted  by  cheers  as  the  demonstration  of  the 
system  which  now  serves  58  communities  during  the  daylight  homs 
went  off  without  a  hitch. 

TO    START    N0\T:MBER     15 

At  the  close.  Richard  C.  du  Pont,  president  of  All -American  Avla- 
ticn.  Inc.,  which  operates  the  system,  announced  that  the  new 
equipment  for  night  use  will  be  placed  In  operation  on  November 
15  on  the  company's  Philadelphia-Pittsburgh  route  at  the  stations 
at  Grove  City,  Butler,  and  Natrona,  Pa.,  where  It  will  be  tested 
under  actual  operating  conditions. 

Ambrose  O'Connell,  Second  Assistant  Postmaster  General,  de- 
clared the  experimental  service  of  the  air  pick-up  system  "Is  mak- 
ing good"  and  that  night  flying  will  unquestionably  benefit 
hundreds  of  the  smaller  post  offices  throughout  the  country. 

•I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  the  night  service  will  be  adopted 
by  the  Department  and  the  daylight  service  extended."  he  said. 
"It  will  bring  the  advantages  of  air-mall  service  to  small  ccmmunl- 
tles  which  may  be  scores  of  miles  fiom  the  large  transcontinental 
air  terminals. 

ADVANTAGE  POINTED  OtTT 

"The  great  advantage  of  the  night  service  Is  that  a  businessman 
In  a  small  town  may  drop  a  letter  In  a  post  office  in  the  afternoon 
and  know  it  will  be  delivered  before  noon  next  day  in  a  city  hun- 
dreds of  miles  away.  Then,  too,  the  greatest  volume  of  mail  moves 
at  night." 

The  work  of  developing  the  night-flying  equipment  was  conducted 
under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  du  Pont  and  James  G.  Ray.  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  company.  Mr.  Ray  was  one  of  the  Nation's  first  air-mail 
pilots  and  has  an  International  reputation  as  an  autogiro  operator. 

Mr.  Hoiriis,  who  piloted  the  plane  last  night,  is  a  regular  pilot  on 
the  route  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh.  The  pick-up  opera- 
tor in  the  plane  was  William  Burkhart,  of  Martinsburg,  W.  Va  who 
is  regularly  employed  In  that  capacity, 

EQUIPMENT   SIMPLE 

The  night-flying  equipment  is,  like  the  rest  of  the  system,  simple, 
economical,  and  easily  installed  and  operated. 

The  air  station  is  lighted  by  outlining  with  red  neon  the  flag  that 
rests  on  the  top  of  each  of  the  two  46-foot  masts  comprising  the 
station.  The  flying  range  is  marked  by  a  12-foot  horizontal  bar  of 
red  neon  mounted  on  a  frame  10  feet  above  the  ground. 

Regular  installation  calls  for  a  range  hght  on  each  side  of  the 
stauon  at  a  distance  about  175  feet  in  a  straight  hne  from  the  masts 
so  that  an  approach  may  be  made  from  both  directions. 

Ordinarily  current  will  be  wired  into  the  station,  but  at  stations 
where  this  can  be  done  only  at  prohibitive  expense  storage  batteries 
Will  be  used.  The  storage-battery  system  was  used  at  Bellanca  Field 
last  night. 

FUTTEEN- MINUTE  LEEWAT 

In  regular  operation  the  station  attendant  will  switch  on  the  sta- 
tion lights  15  minutes  in  advance  of  the  arrival  of  the  plane  and 
turn  them  off  immediately  after  the  deUvery  and  pick-up  have 
been  made. 

As  to  the  safety  of  the  new  night-flying  equipment  from  the 
pilot's  standpoint,  MaJ.  Hal  Bazely,  operations  manager  of  the  com- 
pany, who  has  been  the  pilot  on  experimental  flights,  reported  that 
the  lighted  station  under  normal  conditions  can  be  seen  plainly 
from  the  air  at  a  distance  of  6  miles. 

This  is  farther  than  It  can  be  seen  In  daylight.  The  pick-up 
can  be  made  as  easily  at  night  as  It  is  by  day,  he  added. 

•     NO     CHANGE    IN    SCHEDULES 

The  introduction  of  the  night  system  at  the  three  Pennsylvania 
towns  will  not  usean  a  change  in  the  present  schedule  of  the  sys- 
tem, officials  said  last  night.  Due  to  the  shortening  of  the  days 
with  the  advent  of  autumn,  these  towns  at  the  end  of  the  route 
will  be  in  darkness  when  the  plane  arrives  there. 

Later,  should  night  flying  prove  successful,  schedules  will  prob- 
ably be  Introduced  providing  for  regular  day  and  night  service. 

The  two  air -mail  routes  on  which  the  air  pick-up  is  now  In  regu- 
lar daily  use  extend  through  four  States — Pennsylvania,  West  "Vir- 
ginia, Ohio,  and  Delaware — and  serve  58  communities,  which,  with 
the  exception  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  range  In  population 
from  799  to  106.000.  Many  of  these  commimltles  have  no  air- 
fields.    Schedules  require  75  pick-ups  a  day. 

OmCIALS   PRESENT 

Among  the  officials  who  witnessed  the  demonstration  last  night 
were  C.  M.  Knoble,  assistant  superintendent  of  atr-mail  service  of 
the  Post  Office  Department;  Richard  S.  Boutelle,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Safety  Regulation  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority: 
Edward  Yuravich,  chief  of  the  air-carrier  Inspection  section  of  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Authority;  J.  E.  Whitbeck  and  Edward  K.  Mills, 
Jr.,  both  of  the  legal  division  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Authority, 
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RpprPsPntatix-p  Jfntntngs  Randolph,  of  V7c.st  Virgini.i,  who  spon- 
sored 'ho  leci-Iation  authorizing  the  Post  Office  n«'par'iTieiu  to 
establish  th"  present  air-inail  routes  for  the  tett  of  the  air  pick-up 
j-y-trni.  also  attcrided. 

OthtTs  from  '  ut  of  town  Included  Dr.  Lytle  S.  Adnms,  cf  Irwin. 
Pa  .  pio;;eer  In  the  d-vdopment  cf  the  air  pick-up  and  member  of 
the  board  of  A!l-Amerlcan  Aviation,  Inc.,  and  Blame  Stubblclield, 
of  Washington,  D.  C,  news  editor  of  Aviation  mag-ai-ir.e. 

Mr,  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  see  thi.s  demon.strafion,  and 
it  1.=;  my  opinion,  based  on  careful  study,  that  the  equ  pment 
which  will  be  placed  in  operation  this  nicnth  on  one  of  the 
experimental  air-mail  routes,  will  be  hiuhly  succe.'^siul.  This 
further  development  will  definitely  enlarge  the  scope  of  service 
which  can  and  will  be  crivpn  to  the  American  people,  I  am 
certain  that  no  one  receives  a  greater  dec;ree  of  satisfacticn 
in  these  arcompli.shments  than  does  Dr.  L.  S.  Adams,  inventor 
of  the  autcm.atic  pick-up  and  deLvery  device.  It  shall  be 
my  continued  purpose  to  cooperate  in  every  possible  way  in 
the  increased  use  and  expansion  which  I  feel  certain  will  take 
place. 


Embargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EDITH  XOURSE  ROGERS 

OF  MASSACHISKITS 

IN  THE   HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  NovciKher  2,  1939 


TELEGRAM  FROM  NEW  ENGLAND  CO^FERE^'CE 


Mrs.  ROGERS  of  MassachiLsetts.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record,  I  in- 
clude the  folicwin^;  telegram  from  pastors  of  the  N.'W  England 
Conference  (if  the  Lutheran  Augustana  Synod  against  lifting 
the  embargo: 

Lowell.  M.^.ss  .  October  .?/.  IDno. 
To  thr  EeprrsfntatiiTs  of  the  Netr  England  States,  care  Hon.  Edith 
Ntuinr  Rogers.  115.5  SixtC'^nth  Strrct  y\V  .  Wnsfnyjgtor: .  D.  C  : 
Pastors  of  the  New  England  Conference  cf  the  Lutheran  Au- 
pustana  Synod,  repre.sentmg  35.000  members,  m  conference  assem- 
bled. respectiu;iy  a^k  you  to  use  your  great  influence  to  keep 
An;erica  cut  cf  war  and  to  work  for  pood  will  amoiis  men  We 
frrearly  feel  that  liftme;  the  embargo  would  be  a  step  toward  t^e'tUig 
us  involved  in  European  warfare. 

Julius    Hl'itefn.    Pre.sid-cnf. 
Harry  Carlson,  Src'-etary_ 
P.   E.   NoRDGREN   Host,  Pastor. 


Interpretation  of  Hatch  Political  Activities  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HOx\.  CARL  A.  HATCH 

Ob    NEW  MEXICO 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 


RULINGS  BY   ATTORNEY   GENERAL 


Mr.  HATCH,  Mr.  President,  late  in  the  last  session  of  the 
Ccnsress  I  placed  in  the  Rfxord  my  own  interpretation  of 
certain  rules  issued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  on  the 
bill  pas-scd  by  ihe  last  Congress  relating  to  political  activities. 
Since  that  time  the  Attorney  Geneial  has  made  various  rul- 
ings and  interpretations  of  that  bill.  I  have  them  all  with 
me,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  m  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record  the  interpretations  and  summary  of 
the  so-called  Hatch  law  as  given  by  the  Attorney  General. 

I  wish  to  say.  in  connection  with  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  that  I  think  the 
Attorney  General  has  given  the  counti-y  a  fu'st-ciass  and 


splendid  effort  in  the  interpretation  and  rnfci cement  of  this 
law. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  interprttalions  were  ordered 
to  be  print.-d  ;n  the  Record,  as  folows: 

DEPAtnMF.NT    OF    Jl'STIOE, 

Wafhtrigton.  D.  C,  August  lu,  1939. 

CIRCULAR    NO      3235 

Re:   Hatch  Act  provisions  most  Important   to  Feclcral  Government 

f  niploy-.^p.><. 

To  all  Officials  and  Employees  of   the   Department   of  Ju^'-.cc   end 
United  States  Courts: 

T'.'.e  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  (Public.  No.  252.  approved  Au4ti-t 
2.  1939)  that  are  of  the  most  general  in* crest  to  Federal  Governmeut 
cn.ploy-es,  ar.d  most  likely  to  cause  inquiry  and  concern,  are  sec- 
tiQv.s  2  and  9.  rs  follow?-: 

"Sec.  2.  It  sluiil  be  unlawful  for  any  per^in  en-.ploved  in  any 
adnu:ii.=  trative  po^silion  by  the  United  States,  or  by  any  drpartment, 
independent  a_:i  ncy.  or  othtr  at;ency  of  the  United  Stale,.  ciilIulI- 
i:i'4  any  corporation  controlled  by  the  United  Stales  or  any  as^ency 
iluT.>(;f.  and  any  corporation  all  of  the  capital  .stock  ft  whirh  \^ 
uwned  bv  the  United  Stales  or  any  agency  thcrtcli.  t.j  n  ,■  h:> 
Ltlicial  authority  for  the  purpose  of  intcrferlntj  with  ut  aJTeciing 
the  election  or  the  nomination  of  any  c.iud.daie  i.  r  tlie  otl.cv 
ol  Pre.-ident,  Vice  President.  Pretidcr.tial  eleciur.  Member  of  the 
Senate,  nr  Meml.er  of  the  Hc.use  of  Represtiuat :ve.s.  Delegates,  or 
Commi.s.sioners  from  the    rerrr.orles  and   iiisuiar  posses.sion.-  " 

"Sec  9.  la)  It  .-hall  b?  milawful  for  any  per.^on  employed  in  the 
CX' cutive  branch  (;f  the  Fei'eral  Governm.  ir  ,)r  any  agency  or 
drj;artment  thereof,  to  use  his  oRin.il  ;i,;i;i.r!tv  or  influence  for 
the  purpose  of  interfering  with  an  tlettu  n  or  atfectln^;  the  result 
thereof.  No  officer  or  employee  it;  the  eX"cui.\e  br;.':;rh  of  the 
Federal  Government,  or  any  agrncy  or  depar'iu.nt  th.irMf  -h.i.l 
take  any  activ"  part  In  political  management  or  m  p.litical  cam- 
paigns Ail  :uth  persons  shall  r.'t.un  the  ru'ht  tw  \otc>  .i^  i.icy 
may  choose  and  to  e.xprt:=s  their  opinion-,  on  all  political  sutjjt-cts. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  tt  rm  "ofllcer"  or  "employee" 
shall  not  be  ci  n.s'rued  to  include  i  1  i  tiie  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Uniteri  state.s:  i2)  persons  whose  compensation  is  jnnd 
from  the  appropriation  for  th-  otfice  of  the  President;  (3)  heads 
and  as-lstaiii  heads  of  e.xecutive  d' par'ment.--;  i4)  ufflrcr-  who  are 
appointed  by  the  President,  by  and  with  tlie  .idvue  a:ul  con.sent  of 
the  Senate,  and  v.  ho  determine  policies  to  bo  pursued  by  the 
United  States  m  its  relations  with  foreit,'n  powers  or  m  the  Nation- 
wice  admini.  t  ation  of  Federal  laws." 

Provisions  ,<^imllar  to  the  foregoing  are  found  :n  C;vil  Service 
rule  1.  section  1.  Many  of  the  que,-.tions  and  Mtuatu.T..^  rur.en-ly 
arising  under  the  Hatch  law  have  prevhjuslv  be<'n  con-icUr-  d  .md 
ruled  upon  by  the  Cull  Service  Commission 'm  construing  tlie  pro- 
visions of  the  civil-service  rules  These  rulings  hive  been  pub- 
lished In  Form  123G,  i.-sued  by  the  Civil  Service  Commission  In 
Aiitrust  193fi.  entitled  "Political  Activities  and  Political  Assess- 
ments."  and   are   binding   upon  clvil-.service   employees 

V.'hile  the  rulings  contained  in  Form  1236  arc  not  necessarily 
controlling  as  to  non-civil-service  emplovees.  tliev  will  h>  found 
Instructive  and  helpful  in  d»a::ng  with  many  of  thn  problems  that 
will  arise  under  the  Hatch  law  Where  a  parMcular  ^:tua•l^n  Is 
not  covered  by  these  rulings  or  where  for  substantial  reastuis.  It 
appears  to  require  a  different  interpretation,  a  determination'  of 
the  question  can  be  obtained  from  the   Department 

Civil-service  emplnvees  are  required  hv  the  c.vil-servict  rul^s 
to  confine  their  opinions  on  political  subjec's  to  priva'e  expression. 
PYom  the  ce.rre-poiuiing  provision  of  tlie  Ha'ch  law.  on  the  other 
hand  the  Wfird  "privately"  was  omitted  Arcordmelv.  as  stated  by 
the  President  in  his  mc^saso  to  the  Congress  anproving  the  Ha'ch 
bill,  non-c.vil-service  emplovees  would  not  violate  tiv-  net  "If  they 
should  merely  express  their  oplr.ion  or  preference  publicly-  orally. 
by  radio,  or  in  writing— without  doing  .so  as  part  of  an  organized 
political  campaign." 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  the  penal'v  for  violation  of  section 
9  is  removal  from  office  a.s  in  the  ca.sc  of  the  ci.rrespondmg  rule  1 
of  the  civil-se-vice  rules,  the  penaltv  for  violation  of  section  2  !s 
a  fine  of  not  to  exceed  $1,000  or  imprisonment  lor  not  more  than  1 
year,  or  both. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  apply  to  all  persons  employed  in 
administrative  pasitions  in  the  executive,  legi.slative.  and  Judicial 
branches  of  the  Federal  Government.  wherca.s  section  9  applies 
only  to  employees  of  the  executive  bianch.  Other  provisions  of 
the  Hatch  law  relating  to  the  improper  u.se  of  relief  appropria'ions 
for  political  purposes,  intimidation  of  voters,  and  th.e  like,  applv  'o 
all  ix^rsons.  including  employees  of  State  and  local  governments 
and  private  individuals. 

Fr.\nk  Mi-RPHY.  Attorney  General. 

Dfv.^rtmfnt  of  .TT'STIOE. 
Offtoe  of  the  .Assist.^nt  to  the  .'^TToR.N-f  y  c;f.nfr.\l, 

Wa^hingti  n.  Oetuh,r  18.  1939. 

^IRC"t•I..^R    NO     J2'J8 

To  AH  United  .'^■at'-s  Attnniey.t.  United  States  MarsJials,  Af^sistant 
United  S:ates  Attorneys.  Deputy  Mar.<;hals- 

Your  attention  is  again  invited  to  the  following  provision  of  sec- 
tion 9  ia»  of  the  act  of  August  2,  1939  (Public.  No,  L'52,  Tijth  Coi^g  ). 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act: 

"No  officer  or  employee  in  the  exeruMve  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  agency  or  department  thereof,  shall  talie  any 
active  pLU-i  lu  political  mauagemeni  or  m  political  campaigns." 
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For  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  hold  any  omce  in  any  political  party  organization  or 
political  club,  or  to  be  a  member  of  any  committee  of  any  political 
party  organization  or  political  club.  Is  deemed  a  violation  of  the 
foreeoing  provision.  Accordingly,  if  you  hold  any  such  office  or 
ccmmlttee  membership,  you  should  forthwith  resign  therefrom,  or 
from  your  present  position  und-^r  the  Frd.val  Governm.ent. 

You  are  requested  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular  imme- 
diately and  in  the  event  that  you  have  been  holding  office  In  any 
political  party  organization  or  political  club,  or  membership  in  any 
com.mittee  of  any  political  p:\rty  organization  or  political  club,  to 
etate  whether  or  not  yuu  have  resigned  therefrom  and  the  date  of 
tuch  resignation. 

Edward  G.  Kemp. 
Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


Offioe  of  the  Attorney  General, 
Washmgtun,  D.  C,  October  26.  1939. 

CIRCOLAR    NO.    3  301 

In  the  Interpretation  and  application  of  the  Hatch  law  a  number 
Of  cases  have  arisen  imder  secMon  9  (a)  in  which  doubt  has  been 
expressed  and  the  DeiKirlment  has  been  called  upon  to  make  a 
ruling.  In  i.ssuing  this  circular  it  is  the  aim  of  the  Department 
merely  to  summarize  these  rullnrs  for  the  br:'nefit  and  information 
<:.{  Government  employees  and  the  public  generally.  It  Is  not  the 
purpos"  to  enumerate  or  describe  all  the  activities  and  positions  to 
whi'^h  'he  law  may  or  mav  not  apply. 

Accordingly,  the  circular  should  not  be  regarded  as  a  complete  or 
compreliensive  statement  of  all  the  positions  and  activities  to  which 
FcrtK'ii  9  (a  I  applies.  Tlie  law  is  general  In  scope  and  (with  a  few 
pr;  minent  excepiicns)  forbids  all  officers  and  employees  of  the 
(xccut.ve  branch  of  the  Fediral  Government  to  take  any  active  part 
In  political  m.anagement  or  political  campaigns. 

Thr-  pertinent  provisions  of  sccnon  9  are  as  follows: 

"No  rfiirer  or  employee  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  agency  or  department  thereof,  shall  take  any 
active  part  In  political  management  or  In  political  campaigns.  All 
such  persons  shall  retain  the  right  to  vote  as  th^y  may  choose  and 
to  express  their  opinions  on  all  political  subjects."' 

I 

It  has  been  ruled  that  the  following  officers  and  employees  In 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Government,  among  others, 
are  alfected   by  the  provisions  of  section  9  of   the  Hatch  Act: 

1.  United  Slates  attorneys  and  marshals,  their  assiatants  and 
deputies 

2  Special  attorneys  of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  special 
assistants  to  the  Attorney  General, 

3  Temporary  employees,  substitute  employees,  and  per  diem 
employees,    during    the    period    of    their    active    employment. 

4  Reserve  officers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Navy,  and  Marine 
Corps  during  the  period  of  their  active  duty. 

5  Furloughed  employees  and  employees  on  leave,  whether  with 
or  without   pay 

6  Officers  and  employees  of  governmental  agencies  such  as  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Cor- 
poration   and  the  Public  Work.-;  Administration. 

7  Offi'-ers  and  employees  occupying  administrative  and  super- 
visory po-itions  in  the  'Work  Projects  Administration,  the  National 
Y.  uth    Administration,   and   the    Civilian   Conservation   Corps. 

Note  -  Persons  employed  In  any  administrative  or  supervisory 
cap.icity  by  any  agency  of  the  Federal  Government  whose  com- 
pensation or  any  part  thereof  is  paid  from  funds  authorized  by  the 
Emergency  Relief  Appropria'lon  A^t  of  1939  should  consult  section 
31  of  tliat  act,  which  limits  their  public  expression  of  opinloris  on 
political  subject:;  more  strictly   than  does  the  Hatch  Act. 

u 

Section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act  has  been  construed  as  not  applying 
to  the  following: 

1  Officers  and  employees  of  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  including  secretaries  and  clerks  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  congressional  committees. 

2  Officers  and  employees  of  the  Judicial  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  Including;  United  States  commissioners,  clerks  of 
United  States  court,s,  referees  In  bankruptcy,  and  their  secretaries, 
deputies,  and  clerks. 

3.  Officers  and  employees  of  State  and  local  governments,  even 
though  their  employment  involves  the  exjjenditure  of  Federal 
fur.ds. 

4.  Persons  who  are  retained  from  time  to  time  to  perform  special 
services  on  a  fee  basis  and  who  take  no  oath  of  office,  such  as 
lee  attorneys.  Inspectors,  appraisers,  and  management  brokers 
for  the  Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation,  and  special  fee  attorneys 
tor   the  Reconstruction   Finance   Corporation. 

5.  Persons  who  receive  benefit  payments,  such  as  old-age  assist- 
ance and  unemployment  compensation  under  the  Social  Security 
Act,  rural  rehabilitation  grants,  and  payments  under  the  agri- 
cultural-conservation program. 

6.  Retired    employees. 

in 

It  has  been  ruled  that  the  following  acts  constitute  taking  an 
"active  part  In  political  managem.ent  or  In  political  compaigns" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  9  of  the  Hatch  Act: 

1,  Holding  office  In  a  political  party  or  a  political  club. 

2.  Attending  political  conventions  as  a  delegate  or  alternate. 


3,  Serving  on  committees  of  a  political  party  or  a  political  club. 

4,  Distributing  buttons  or  printed  matter  In  support  of  any 
candidate  or  party. 

5,  Serving  at  party  headquarters  or  as  watchers  at  the  polls,  or 
otherwise  assisting  a  party  or  candidate  in  any  primary  or  election 
campaign,  whether  or  not  Federal  offices  are  involved, 

6,  Being  a  candidate  for  elective  office — Federal,  State,  or  local. 

7,  Soliciting  funds  for  a  political  organization  or  campaign  fund. 
Note. — Severe  penalties  are  provided  under  section  5  cf  the  Hatch 

Act  for  those  who  solicit  or  receive  any  assessment,  subscription, 
or  contribution  for  any  political  purpose  from  a  person  known  to 
be  receiving  compensation,  employment,  or  other  benefit  provided 
for  or  made  possible  by  any  act  of  Congress  appropriating  funds  for 
work-relief  or  relief  purposes.  Such  persons  include  the  adminis- 
trative and  supervisory  personnel  of  relief  agencies  as  well  as  the 
actual  recipients  of  relief. 

rv 

The  following  activities  are  not  considered  to  be  prohibited  by  the 
Hatch  Act: 

1.  Holding  membership  In  a  political  organization  and  attending 
its  meetings  otherwise  than  as  an  officer  or  delegate. 

2.  Participating  in  the  activities  of  civic  associations  and  educa- 
tional groups,  provided  the  activities  in  question  are  divorced  from 
the  campaigns  of  particular  candidates  or  parties. 

3.  Holding  a  State  or  local  office   (but  see  III   (6)    above). 
Note. — An  Executive  order  of  January   17,   1873,  forbids  persons 

holding  a  Federal  civil  office  by  appointment  from  holding  any 
State  or  municipal  office,  with  the  exception  of  positions  such  as 
Justice  of  the  peace,  notary  public,  commissioner  to  take  acknowl- 
edgment of  deeds  or  bail  or  to  administer  oaths,  and  positions  on 
boards  of  education,  school  committees,  public  libraries,  and  in 
religiovis  or  eleemosynary  institutions.  Special  exceptions  are  made 
in  subsequent  Executive  orders. 

Circulars  summarizing  additional  rulings  will  be  issued  as  the 
necessity  arises. 

Frank  Murphy,  Attorney  General. 


Department  of  JtrsTicz, 
Washington,  D.  C,  October  26,  1939. 

CIRCULAR    NO.     3302 

To  All  Officers  and  Employees  of  the  Department  of  Justice: 

Your  attention  is  invited  to  the  following  provision  of  section 
9  (a)  of  the  act  of  August  2.  1939  (Public,  No.  252,  76th  Cong.), 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act: 

"No  officer  or  employee  In  the  executive  branch  of  the  Federal 
Government,  or  any  agency  or  department  thereof,  shall  take  any 
active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political  campaigns." 

For  an  officer  or  employee  of  the  executive  branch  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  hold  any  office  in  any  political  party  organiza- 
tion or  political  club,  or  to  be  a  member  of  any  committee  of  any 
political  party  organization  or  political  club,  is  deemed  a  violation 
of  the  foregoing  provision.  Accordingly,  if  you  hold  any  such  office 
or  committee  membership,  you  should  forthwith  re'sign  there- 
from, or  from  your  present  petition  under  the  Federal  Government. 

You  are  requested  to  acknowledge  receipt  of  this  circular  Imme- 
diately and  to  state  whether  you  have  been  holding  office  in  any 
political  party  organization  or  political  club.  and.  if  so,  to  state 
whether  or  not  you  have  resigned  therefrom,  with  the  date  of  such 
resignation. 

Your  reply  should  be  transmitted  through  the  head  of  the 
division  or  bureau  to  which  you  are  accredited. 

Edward  G.  Kemp. 
The  Assistant  to  the  Attorney  General. 


Emergency  Powers  of  the  President 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  TOWNSEND,  Jr. 

OF  DELAWARE 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON,  ROBERT  A.   TAFT,   OP  OHIO,   BEFORE   THE 
INDIANAPOLIS   BAR   ASSOCIATION 


Mr.  TOWNSEND.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  address  delivered  by 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  before  the  Indianapolis 
Bar  Association  on  October  30,  1939.  The  subject  of  the 
address  is  Emergency  Powers  of  the  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Congress  and  the  country  have  been  so  much  engaged  on  the 
question  of  neutrality  that  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
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Increase  In  the  ExfcuMve  power  resulting  from  war  But  that  In- 
crease In  power  i:.  provid-'d  for  in  countless  statutes  dealint;  with 
nearly  every  phase  o:  Government  activitv,  and  by  the  Constitution 
Itself.  Some  extraordinary  powers  pranted  by  the  Constitution. 
and  by  so-called  NiW*  Deal  emergency  statutes  become  more  im- 
p':rtant  and  mcr.--  likely  to  be  used  in  time  of  war  Some  ==perial 
war  p  iwers  arise  merely  from  the  existcice  of  a  war  between  other 
nations,  and  fhe  emergency  renditions  ir.c.dent  to  such  a  war. 
Other  extensive  <Tr,ty*pi-v  powers  come  into  existence  when  the 
United  States  itseif  becomes  involved  m  war 

I  am  convinced  that  whatever  may  happen  to  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act.  the  United  States  will  no^  become  involved  in  the 
present  European  war.  but  nevertheless  we  should  be  Interested  in 
preparedness,  and  preparedness  involves  manv  fields  bes'des  tlie 
Army  and  Navy.  Furthermore,  we  should  realize  whr.t  a  tremen- 
dous chant'o  may  be  ctTected  m  ^^ur  wh'.'.e  political  and  economic 
status  If  we  become  lnvn!'-e:l  m  war  The  daneer  of  a  conip'.ete 
and  perhaps  permanent  chaiiL-e  in  tlie  .American  way  of  life,  and 
Amerii'an  democracy  itself,  is  a  -=:ro.ig  ar.'um°nt  ac;ainst  war  of  any 
kind  which  is  not  forced  upon  us  as  a  matter  of  defense. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  President  should  be  stripped  of  emergency 
wartime  powers.  Unfortunately,  certain  extraordinary  powers  are 
necessary  in  time  of  war.  My  purpose  m  discus^itig  these  powers 
is  to  show  how  extensive  they  are  and  may  bee.  ime.  and  to  point 
cut  the  dan'iers  to  democratic  processes  attend.mt  upon  modem 
warfare,  rather  than  to  criticize  the  present  Executive.  However.  I 
do  believe  that  the  prospect  of  the^e  powers  being  exercised  should 
gr.-.-:'  n.o.re  caus.-'  for  concern  in  view  of  the  !:hil<:sophy  uf  govern- 
n-ent  rer-uUition  ;.nd  a  planned  economy  which  dominates  the 
piesent  administration. 

CONSTITUTlON.'iL    POV/Ff.S 

Ther<^  can  b,-^  no  doubt  that,  rogardle-s  of  statutes,  the  P'-e^l- 
dent's  power  is  rreatly  incr^-ased  m  t.me  of  war.  The  Constituti..jn 
specifically  ptnv.d.s  that  the  President  shall  be  commander  in  chief 
of  t.e  Army  and  Navy  of  the  Unit^'d  States,  and  undtr  this  power, 
once  war  is  drc'ared,  and  even  b- lore  war  is  declared:  the  Pres.dent 
may  give  such  orders  to  the  Army  and  Navy  as  to  cause  them  to 
engage  in  military  operations.  There  are  several  statutes  which 
expr.s.-^ly  pruvidc  that  the  President  may  employ  the  land  and 
naval  forces  of  the  United  Stales  to  carry  out  th?  pt.rpcsi.s  of  the 
fctatxite,  but  the  necessarily   implied  powers  are  nra':h  <',reaier. 

Under  his  powers  as  Comm.ir.der  in  Chief.  President  LmC'.'ln  is- 
Eued  ihL'  Em.incipation  Proclaniaticn  and  effected  a  profound  change 
In  the  whole  economy  of  tho  United  States.  Und.-r  this  same 
pow-er  President  Wil.son  established  a  rigid  censorship  over  tele- 
phone, teieijraph.  and  cable  systems  by  an  Exccutivv'  order  issued  on 
April  28.  1917.  Up  in  the  declaration  of  war  with  Gern\uny.  and  on 
later  ncca-ions.  President  Wilson  placed  restrictions  up  m"  G-^Tman 
insurance  ci  mpanies  doing  business  m  th.e  United  States  ;ind  made 
regulations  with  resrard  to  German  patents.  His  prcc'.amations 
stated  tha'  his  action  was  based  on  "the  auihority  vested  m  me  as 
such  PrcMdent'  i  Proclamaticns  cf  April  6.  Mav' 24.  and  July  13. 
1917.  rubli-hed  m  U.  S  Stat..  65fh  Con?.  1st  sess..  pp  10.  23.  and 
40.)  The  Presid.  nt  under  the  Constitution  (art.  I.  .sec.  9.  par.  2) 
may  suspend  ihc  writ  r.f  habeas  corpus  in  cases  of  rebellion  or 
Invasion.  The  Constitution  does  not  say  expressly  who  has  the 
power  to  su-'-pend,  but  the  courts  have  h.eld  that  it  lies  with  the 
President. 

Undoubtedly  there  are  niai-.y  other  p'-.v.ers  which  may  be  exer- 
cised by  the  Presid.  nt  as  Commnnu.T  in  Chief.  Thev  must  have  a 
direct  relation  to  the  cr)nduct  of  a  war.  but  there  are  few  impor- 
tant activities  in  a  country  at  war  which,  may  not  be  argued  to 
have  a  fairly  direct  relation  to  military  operations. 

ST.fTlTTORY     POWERS     RELATING    TO     ARMED     FORCES 

The  constitutional  powers  of  the  President,  furthermore,  have 
be^n  supplemented  by  extensive  statutory  regulations.  Many  of 
these  have  been  on  the  books  for  years  Others  were  adopted  dur- 
ing the  World  War.  but  are  applicable  to  any  w.ir.  Others  have 
b.-en  ad.  .pted  deliberately  as  part  of  the  preparation  for  anctlier 
war 

It  is  natural  that  extensive  statutory  powers  should  be  given  to 
increase  the  Army  and  Navy  in  ca.se  of  war  or  threatened  war. 
President  Lincoln  ordered  a  large  increase  in  the  Regular  Army  at 
the  (  utbreak  of  the  Civil  War  withoui  congressional  authcntv  of 
any  kind,  but  it  was  considered,  even  by  President  Lincoln  Inmself, 
that  hiS  act  was  clearly  beyond  his  powers.  Bv  a  prcclamau  ni 
isi-ued  on  May  3,  1861,  ba.sed  solely  "upon  existing  exigencies  and 
his  own  position  "as  President  and  Commander  in  Chief."  he  m- 
creatd  the  Regular  Army  by  22.714  officers  and  men  and  the  Navy 
by  18  000  seamen.  Ho  al.so  is.sxied  a  call  for  volunteers  and  ordered 
the  nddition  of  19  ves'^els  to  the  Navy. 

Today  the  law  implies  a  power  on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
Increase  the  Army  indefinitely.     It  reads: 

"Except  In  time  of  war  or  similar  emergency  when  the  ptiblic 
safely  demands  it,  the  number  of  enlisted  men  of  the  Regular 
Army  shall  not  exceed  280,000.  including  the  Philippine  Scouts  (10 
U    S    C    602)." 

A  somewhat  s-mllar  provision  but  Imposing  an  outside  limit  on 
the  President's  powers,  relates  to  increasing  the  authorized  strength 
of  the  Navy: 

•'The  permanent  authorized  enlisted  .strength  of  the  active  1  st  of 
the  Regular  Navy  shall  be  131.485:  Provided.  That  the  President  is 
hereby  authorized,  whenever  in  his  Judgment  a  .svifQcient  emer- 
gency exists,  to  increase  the  authorized  enlisted  strength  of  the 
Navy  to  191,000  men  (34  U.  S.  C.  151)." 


The  President  on  September  8.  19:^0  issued  a  proclamatinn  of 
national  emergency,  proclaiming  "that  a  r..iti.i!ial  imergency  exists 
in  connection  with  and  to  the  extent  nece.ssary  lor  tlie  j)roper  ob- 
servance, safeguardint:,  and  enforcing  of  the  neutrality  cf  tlie 
United  States  and  the  strenittlu  nmg  of  our  natmnal  "defense." 
Just  what  the  purpose  or  let'al  effect  of  this  proclaim. tKjn  was  I 
have  not  been  able  to  di.^^cover,  as  .-pecific  orders  undir  the  various 
statutes  must  still  be  b.i.sed  on  a  detinitc  finding  of  emergency  in 
the  order  it'  e'f 

The  President,  however,  on  the  .same  date,  went  on  to  Issue  some 
of  these  sp.<cinc  ord'-rs  By  Order  Nn.  8244,  he  provided  for  an 
increase  of  the  Renular  Army  to  227. OUO  men.  and  by  Order  No  8245 
he  ordered  an  increase  m  tli'^  R«gtili.r  Navy  to  a  figure  not  exceed- 
ing 145  000  men.  and  an  iticrea.se  m  t  !ie  Marine  Corps  to  25  000 
men.  Tlie  naval  increase  was  made  under  the  emeri:cncy  statute, 
but  the  Army  strength  is  still  well  below  the  statutt  ry  .authoriza- 
tion The  real  purpo.se  of  the^e  proclamations  was  to  remove  the 
statutory  limitation  which  requires  appropriations  to  be  oxpcnd'd 
more  r.r  less  equally  over  the  12  months  of  a  fiscal  year  Both 
cf  these  Executive  orders  authorizitd  the  Department  concerned 
to  waive  or  modify  the  monthly  or  other  apportionments  of  its 
appropriation  for  contingent  expenses  or  other  general  purpo-ses 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1940 

The  statutory  limitation  referred  to  was  enactfd  to  prevent 
departments  from  using  all  their  appropriaimns  early  in  tl'e  year 
and  'hen  firesentmg  to  Con!:'ress  the  chim  e  b<  tween  deliciency  ap- 
proprations  and  the  complete  suspension  of  tlie  departments 
activities  But  the  statute  (31  U  S,  C.  sec.  CG5 1  contains  an 
exception   for   emergencies: 

"Such  apportionments  shall  nr.'  he  waivtd  or  modified  except 
upon  the  happening  of  some  extra., rci in. try  eiviergency  or  unusual 
circumstance  which  could  not  be  anticipated  at  the  time  of 
m.ik  ng  such  apfxirtionment." 

Tlie  Presidents  order  will  not  result  m  any  exceeding  of  the 
appropriations  for  the  Army  and  Navy  until  s  ;ine  tune  next 
sprmtr.  Init  m  January  Congre^^s  will  undoubtedly  be  a.-.ked  for  a 
d'fictency  appropriation  and  will  be  forced  to  s-ranr  it  to  make 
pa--ible  the  continuance  of  the  armed  forces  until  Juiv    1,   1340 

Ail  of  the«^e  moves  pertnmiiu:  to  incre:ises  m  the  Arinv,  Navy, 
and  M.irine  Corps,  and  National  Guard  are  clearly  witinn  the 
authority  t:ranted  to  the  Pre.-ident  in  an  emergency  mi  lire.'-ecn 
by  Coneress 

On  October  3.  ia:'.9.  however.  th>*  Pre.-^ident  announced  that  he 
had  ordered  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  to  ignore  s-atuiory 
prohibitions  against  budG:etary  deficits  in  carrying  out  his  orders 
to  spend  money  on  housing  and  hospitalization  for  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  on  the  recinditloning  of  mimy  de>^troycrs.  M nev  lor 
such  expenses  cannot  be  spent  without  direct  authorr/ntion  by 
Congress,  and  there  has  bc^n  no  such  aiithrrization.  and  ri  course 
no  appropriation  If  the  President  proceeds  he  will  art  :n  clear 
vio'atlon  of  the  existit^e  laws  Whatever  inay  be  condemned  in  time 
of  war.  there  is  certainly  no  justification  for  any  sucli  usurpation 
of  au'hcrity.  particularly  when  Conrress  is  in  session  and  could 
act  very  quickly  if  the  expendlturc^  appear  to  Ix-  Justliied 

NFt-TRAMTV    I  EJISI.ATIO.N 

On  September  5.  1939,  shortly  after  war  was  declarid  the  Presi- 
dent is  ued  .several  neutrality  proclamations;  the  first  was  m  k'<  n- 
eral  conformity  with  neutrality  proclamations  issued  by  the  United 
States  during  previous  international  confiicts  It  was  described  as 
h.iving  to  do  "with  our  activities  as  a  neutral  under  the  rules  and 
procedure  of  internaticnal  law  imd  tho.sc  o.f  c^ur  d'ane'^tlc  statutes 
111  harmony  therewith  "  It  would  liave  been  i.ssued  if  tl:ere  l.ad 
been  no  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  m  th-  Ijooks  Tlie  others  were 
Issued  to  curry  out   the  provision.i  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937 

Tho  first  proclamath-n  calls  attention  to  :nd  m:ikes  efTective. 
many  statutes  of  the  Penal  Code  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
act  of  June  15  1917  (18  U  S  C,  31  38),  which  make  unlawful 
various  unneutral  acts;  such  as  .starving  one  of  the  belligerents  in  a 
military  capacity  or  enlisting  others  to  do  so.  fitting  out  armed 
ves.sels  to  be  employed  by  anv  h'lhs'erent.  supplying  a  belligerent 
vessel  with  arms.  men.  or  supplus.  and  a  luimber  of  ol.her  acts 
contrary  also  to  international  law.  The  proclamation  then  proceeds 
to  prescribe  rules  for  tlie  conduct  in  our  waters  of  the  commercial 
vessels  and  armed  vessels  of  belligerent  states.  This  proclamation 
may  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  September 
9,  1939.  volume  1.  No.  11.  publication   1376. 

The  second  pr  iclamaticn  finds  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between 
Germany.  France.  Pi, land,  the  United  Kingdom.  India.  Australia, 
and  New  Zealand.  It  tlien  lists  the  several  cateu'ories  of  arms, 
ammunition,  and  implements  of  war.  the  export  of  which  is  ex- 
preisly  forbidden  by  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  now  in  force, 
wherever  such  a  proclamation  has  been  is.sued.  Thi.^  proclamation 
may  al.so  be  found  in  the  Department  of  State  Bulletin  for  Septem- 
ber 9.   1939. 

Under  .section  11  of  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937,  the  President  has 
the  power  during  any  war  in  which' the  United  States  is  neutral  to 
place  restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of 
the  United  States  by  the  submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of 
a  foreign  state  whenever  he  finds  that  such  action  will  serve  to 
maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  states. 
President  Rco.sevclt  has  recently  acted  under  this  authorization 
insofar  as  submarines  are  concerned.  V»'hether  or  not  action  on 
..-vibmannes  and  lack  of  action  on  armed  merchant  ves.sels  is  neutral 
in  sp.rlt  It  is  clearly  within  the  authority  of  the  law. 

Under  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937.  as  under  the  amending  resolu- 
tion adopted  Friday  by  the  Senate,  there  aie  a  number  of  prcvLslons 
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re.atmR   to   the   prc.h.bition    of   credit   to   bc>nigfrpr'    c->v«— :Tie-*3 

•  which  are  put  into  eSect  by  the  issue  of  the  proclaxneiUc-i  hndl^e 

b.  state  of  war  to  exist  "    "-""^'-s 

"It  shall  therealur  be  unlawfvJ  for  any  person  within  the  Un  ted 
States  to  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  bonds,  se-curities  or  o'her 
obligations  of  the  ccvirr.ment  cf  ary  belU^rprent  state  or  to  make 
ai  y  l.iHii  or  extend  anv  erect  to  any  such  government  " 

Unaer  t.he  Ne^utralr.y  Act  cl  1937  the  President  may  except  from 
the  operation  of  this  secti.m  orcinarr  commercial  creait^  a-  a  -horl- 
time  obhgHtion.s  m  aid  cf  legal  trar..-ac-uons  and  of  "^a  character 
customarily  use^d  In  orcmary  peacetime  comme.-c:al  transactions 
and  he  aid  so  by  proclamation  en  September  6.  1639  But  this' 
exception  wiii  be  nullified  by  the  prcvision.s  cl  the  new  ncut-ahtv 
re  "solution  il  and  when  it  is  pas.-i-d  ' 

He  also  put  into  efTect  on  September  5  the  provisions  of  the 
Neutrality  Act  prohibiiiug  the  travel  ol  Americans  on  the  ahios  of 
belligerent  nations  ^ 

I  i.drr  the  neutrality  resolution  now  before  Concress  the  arms 
rmi.arco  will  ccmc  to  an  end  but  many  other  provisions  will  become 
fflective  on  proclamation  ol  the  President  Tlie  President  is  not 
re:,uired  to  act  e\en  if  war  exists,  but  Congress  then  by  concurrent 
resolution  may  f-rce  him  to  act  On  the^s^ue  of  a  proclamation 
shipments  of  a.,  croods  on  American  vesseis  to  be41:eerent  countries 
in  Europe  become  unlawful,  and  s.milar  shipment,s  on  for-icn  vessels 
arc  unlawful  uni<^ss  tit.e  has  be^'n  transferred  to  fcicners 

Restxicuons  similar  to  ih.  se  provided  m  existing  law  lor  credits 
to  bclliijerrnt'  trr.vei  m  be  11.-.  rent  ships  ai  a  reculation  cl  the  u^e 
ol  .\me:.c..n  poru-  are  pr-pcsf'd  to  be  reenacted  m  the  pe-d'nc  bi' 
In  cenrr.,:  the  chie:  cCeiencc-s  m  the  ^le-nding  leeislation  and 
exiMinw-  law  are  the  ppeal  of  t.he  arms  emba.-co  a:  d  the  enactmc-  t 
of  strict  caiili-and-carr:,  provisions  lor  all  me.-cnandise  includi-e 
ain;s  '  "° 

EMERCENCT   POWERS  O'.Ta   EX'flNESS 

The  emercency  power*  I  have  referred  tr  deal  directlv  with  w-rs 
between  other  nation^  end  with  -  ur  own  preparedness.'  There  are 
n.-.ny  otiv  r  s-atute-.  howrver  civm?  the  Pres  dent  extens-ve  pc  wers 
o'.er  busine-s  of  ail  kinds  :n  the  United  S.ate?.  Some  of  thei^ 
pov^er-  may  be  exercised  without  waitms  lor  war  Pt^r  in'^tance 
under  .section  6C»6  pa.-arraph  (c)  cf  title  47  of  the  Un<-ed  Stages 
Code 

"Upon  prorlamaticn  by  the  President  that  There  exists  v.-ar  or  a 
threat  of  war  or  a  sta-e  of  publ.c  pvril  or  d  "^as^er  or  cthe'-  -at'  —  al 
e.T.eiL'f  ncy  or  in  crr.er  to  pie.s,-  ve  the  neutrality  of  the  United  Prate* 
the  Pre'sid^-nt  •  •  •  j^^y  cau.se  the  clc^fing  cf  a:..-  station  for 
radio  ccmniunicEtion  and  the  ren.oval  therefr'im  of  i's  .^V*^.-ira;v'«; 
and  equif  m-nt.  or  h--^  may  anthr  ;:r'--  the  use  or  centre]  cf  any  such 
Etr.tif-n.  anc  cr  its  apparatus  and  -nuipmert  by  arv  d- par:m"--r '  f 
the  Government  unc  r  such  rcgniui.ciis  as  he  "prescribes  upon  just 
compensation  to  the  owners  " 

As  a  practical  mat'e-r,  :n  other  words,  rhr-  G'-vem^-ert  could  ♦\ke 
^^p_r  all  The  radio  ststjcn*  In  the  United  Statf.,:.  ^-.^.^rr-w 

ii.:  m.ay  net.  apparently,  take  over  the  telcjiraph  and  telep*- -,re 
Fystenv*  vnthcuT  fur- he-  .s-tatutorv  authoritv  because  pa.-^cr~ph 
(8  1    cf  'he  .section  quoted  above  m-rclv  states  that  • 

"Dtiring  'he  ccntmuanre  of  a  war  in  whlrh  the  U'^itci  S'atcs  is 
encased  the  Presiden'  Ls  autlioriztd,  if  he  finds  1;  nece.-si.rv  fc-  the 
nat!>  na!  n.-rn.^'-  ..nd  Krurtv  :c  direct  that  su.'h  ccmmur.icat  o'^s 
a?.  !n  his  Judgment,  may  be  e-s^ntial  to  the  naticnnl  defense  an'd 
ff-ur;ty  shr.!:  h.vc  pnfereticr  cr  priority  over  anv  carrier  .subject  to 
th:«  chapter     •     •     •  " 

I'  fcppe.ii-s.  thcref:;re.  that  his  pcwei  s  w:*h  respect  t^  tele^'-"^"" 
and  telegraph  sr^tcm.  a-e  much  mc.-e  'inv.t,  d.  and  even  then  may 
only  be  cxerr-.d  :n  t'me  cf  tvar  But  we  saw  that  Pre ^  .-lent 
Wilson  impcs-d  a  str.ct  c-nsor^h.p  in  the  World  War  without 
statutory  authonty 

Certain  crnereeilcy  p-wer  with  relation  to  tlie  railroads  is  con- 
tained IV.  section  1  (15)  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act.  giviiig 
the  Inte:.-tate  Co.Timerce  romm.ssicn  pcwe.-s  .n  emert^en.cles  to 
direct  priorities  in  shl;^mrnts  and  require  Joint  u^e  of  c.a.*-s.  tracks, 
r.t.d  terminals,  as  may  be  n.-ce-ssary.  The  Interstate  Commer'-e 
C-mmissicn.  in  time  cf  war  or  J.ieat  cf  war,  is  require*  to  act 
When  the  President  ccrt'fi'js  the  n,-crssity  of  anv  preferences  and 
priciities  But  the  President  himself  mav  go  further  in  time 
cf  war  Section  1261  of  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  which 
became  law  on  August  29.  1916,  reads  :.:.  fellows: 

■  The  Presiden.t.  m  time  of  war.  is  empowered,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War.  to  take  pi^.'^ssicn  and  as.^ume  control  cf  any 
system  or  systems  cf  transportation,  rr  any  part  thercjof.  and  to 
titilizp  the  same,  to  the  exclusion  as  far  as  may  be  necessary  cf 
ail  other  traffic  thereon,  for  the  transfer  or  transportation  cf 
troops,  war  material,  and  equipment,  or  for  such  other  purposes 
ccnnected  with  the  emergency  as  may  be  needful  cr  desirable." 

Under  thi.e  statute  there  Is  no  doubt  that  the  President  cotild 
tnkp  over  the  railroads,  just  as  President  Wikcn  did  in  the  World 
^^ar.  end  settle  the  terms  of  ccmpensatlon  at  a  later  time. 

But  th?  Presidents  pow.  r  ever  indtistrial  plants  is  even  wider 
Under  section  80  cf  title  50  cf  the  United  State?  CoCe,  the  Picsi- 
dent    "in  time  rf  w.ir  rr  when,  war  is  imminent."  mayi 

"Place  an  order  with  any  individual,  firm,  association.  c.-,nipary. 
coiporation.  cr  organized  manufacturing  induetry  for  such  prcxluct 
or  material  as  may  he  req-iired  and  which  is  cf  the  nature  end  kind 
u.sually  prr'duccd  cr  ci.pabie  cf  br.ng  produced  by  such  individual. 
^'■■1  •  •  *  Comphar.ce  with  all  such  orders  cf  product  cr 
ma-erial  shai!  be  obligatory  en  any  individual,  firm.  etc..  •  •  • 
and  .«hall  take  precd'  nee  ever  all  ether  crdcrs  and  contracts  there-  I 
tofore  placed  with  such  individual,  firm,  etc." 


Shotuld  any  such  individual  or  fL-Tn  which  Is  c^ulopet'  to  f  t'-e 
orders  given  It  refuse  to  do  so  at  a  rea.s^inable  pnct  as  deter—.ined 
by  the  Secretary  of  War,  or  refuse  to  p:\e  the  United  Su-.tes 
preference  1 

"The  President  through  the  head  of  anv  dppartmrnt  of  the 
Gove-Timent  •  •  •  is  authorized  to  take  immediate  posse-^on 
o.  a-.y  sucb  plant  or  plants  and  through  the  Ordnance  Drnarm.erT 
ol  the  United  Stutes  Army,  to  manufacture  therein  m  t.me  of  war 
or  when  war  shall  be  imminent,  such  product  or  material  as  may 
be  required     •     •     •  •■  ' 

Under  this  authority  the  Secretary  of  War  might  find  such  low 

prices  to  be  reasonable  that  the  manufacturer  would  prefer  to  let 

the  Government  taJce  his  plant  and  reiv  on  the  courts  tc  fix  a  fair 

compensation  later.     And  the  power  mav  be  exercised  "when  war  is 

I    imminent."  cr  the  President  seys  that  It  is  imminent 

Section  82  of  the  same  titie  gives  the  President  even  creater 
powers  over  ind^ustries  but  in  time  of  war  oniv.  This  section  per- 
mits the  President  to  modifj  cr  cancel  anv  existing  contracts  for  the 
bunamg.  production,  or  purchase  of  ships  or  war  material  and  to 
require  the  owner  or  occupier  cf  any  factory  in  which  ships  or  war 
material  are  built  or  produced  to  place  at  the  d..spo.sal  of  the  T-nited 
States  the  whole  cr  any  part  of  the  output  of  such  factor^-  Under 
this  section  the  President  may  "requisition  or  take"  over  f-.r  use  or 
operation  by  the  Government  any  factory  or  anv  part  thereof  with- 
out taking  p.Tssessicn  cf  the  entire  factorv  whether  the  United 
St.,tes  has  or  has  not  any  contract  or  agreement  with  the  owner  or 
occupier  thereof. 

It  would  be  possible  under  these  sections  for  the  Gcvemment  to 
take  nearly  every  factory  in  the  United  States  leaving  the  question 
of  com.pensation  to  V>e  determined  later  bv  the  courts  These 
statutes  existed  during  the  World  War  and  were  passed  s'lortlv 
I  before  we  entered  the  war.  No  plants  were  taken  ever  as  far  as  I 
]  know  but  the  threat  to  tske  them  over  formed  the  basi<:  ^f  the 
power  through  which  the  War  Industries  Board  directe-d  the  manu- 
facture of  materials  relat«i  m  one  way  or  another  tc  the  war. 

WHEN    WAR    IS    IMMIXENT 

When  can  war  be  said  to  be  Imminent,  and  who  determines  it? 
Presumably,  this  means  a  war  in  which  the  United  St.ates  is 
en^^aced  but  thire  is  a  statute  v  hich  authorizes  the  Prpsident  to 
dCMgnate  an  officer  of  the  Army  to  assume  exclusive  authority  over 
the  cperat.on  of  Uie  Panama  Canal  m  lime  of  war  or  when  "m  his 
opinion,  war  is  im.minent  (U.  S  C.  title  48.  sec  130€ ;  On  Sep- 
teuilvr  5  1939  bv  Executive  Order  Nc  82.-^2.  which  mav  be  found 
m  uhe  Federal  Register  of  September  6  1G.39.  the  President  t,ooK 
act.on  under  that  .statute  and  designated  such  an  cfTicer  to  take 
charge  cf  the  C^nal  Zone.  Tlie  order  doe.s  no;  contain  anv  spe- 
ci.^c  finding  that  war  i?  imminent,  but  it  refers  to  the  s'vtute 
and  can  only  be  supported  by  such  a  findma  It  seems  tht*  .-.  this 
matter  the  President  has  ocee-ried  his  authoritv,  although  the 
st,atute  in  that  case  perhaps  should  have  permitted  the  authority 
to  be  exercised  in  the  ca.se  of  war  between  other  nations 

Hcwever.  the  Presidents  action  illu>t rates  the-  fact  that  the  per- 
son who  colli  trues  these  .statutes  m  the  first  instance  is  the  Evecu- 
tive  himself,  and  he  is  hkely  tc  con.strue  them  as  broadly  au  pos- 
sible. I;  1.-  \ery  diflScult  for  anyone  to  question  the  E;-;ccu-ivc  power 
m  the  courts  m  most  cases,  so  that  many  emergency  powers  in  prac- 
tice are  actur.hy  much  broader  than  attorneys  arc"  Ike'v  to  realize 
on  a  first  reading  of  the  statutes. 

BANKING   ANT)   MONTTArT   POWTRS 

The  President  has  variotis  eme.-gency  powers  with  relation  to  tins 
banking  system  which  are  not  necessar.lv  connected  with  war 

The  proclamaticns  President  Roosevelt  issued  on  March  5  1933 
closing  the  banks,  were  made  under  the  auth.^-itv  of  the  Trad- 
ing With  the  Enemy  Act  of  October  22.  1917.  althoush  there 'was 
no  war  at  that  time  and  the  att  was  on  its  face  onlv  operative  in 
time  cf  war.  Extensive  powers  do  arise  in  time  of  war,  hcwever 
relating  to  foreign  dealings.     Sectiein  5(6)  reads  as  follows- 

"'b)  That  the  President  may  Investigate  regulate,  or  prohibit 
under  such  rules  and  legulaticns  as  he  may  prescribe,  bv  means  cf 
licenses  or  otherwi.se,  any  transo.ctions  In  foreign  exchange  export 
or  earmarkings  of  gold  or  silver  coin  or  bullion  or  currency  trans- 
fers of  credit  in  any  form  •  •  •  and  transfers  of  evidence  of 
Indebtedness  cr  of  the  ownership  of  property  between  the  United 
Statrs  and  any  foreign  country,  whether  enemy,  allv  cf  enemy  cr 
otherwise,  or  between  residents  of  one  or  more  foreign  countries 
by  any  person  within  the  United  States." 

In  the  act  cf  Msirch  9.  1933  (12  U.  S.  C.  95),  the  President  Ls  given 
powers  ever  the  banking  system  which  may  be  exercised  in  tiine  of 
eTT-ergency  whether  or  not  a  state  cf  war  existed,  but  perhaps  more 
hkely  to  be  exercised  when  war  occurs.  Provisions  of  this  section 
are  as  fellows: 

"In  order  to  provide  for  the  safer  and  mere  effective  operation  of 
the  national  banking  system  and  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to 
preserve  fcr  the  people  the  full  benefits  cf  the  currency  irevi'ded 
for  by  the  Congress  through  the  natlon.al  banking  system  and  the 
Federal  Reserve  Sj-stem,  and  tc  relieve  interstate  commerce  of  the 
burdens  and  obstructions  result- r.c;  from  the  receipt  on  an  un.-tcund 
or  unsafe  basis  cf  depasits  subject  to  withdrawal  by  check  during 
stich  emergency  pericd  as  the  President  o:  the  United  States  by 
proclamation  may  prescribe,  no  m.-mbcr  bank  cf  the  Federal  Re!^erve 
System  shall  transact  any  ta-iklng  business  except  to  such  extent 
and  subject  to  such  regulations,  limitations,  and  restrictions  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  cf  the  Treasury,  with  the  approval 
cf  'he  President." 

The  President  can  close  the  banks  or  tell  them  in  detail  hew  they 
may  run  their  business. 
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In  any  consideration  of  frnergor.ry  banking  powers  wo  Fhiii'd 
refer  to  certain  powers  granted  to  the  President  under  the  provisions 
of  some  of  the  N''w  IXmI  IffjislaUcn.  The  po'ver  to  devalue  the 
dollar  was  or:^:na]ly  granted  in  the  C.cld  Reserve  Act  of  1934.  par- 
tially txcrcised  at  that  time,  and  lasi  July  was  renewed  over  strenu- 
ous cppcsltion.  The  President  may  still  devalue  the  dollar  from 
Its  present  value  cf  slightly  GVf'r  59  cents  to  50  cents.  While  not  a 
war  power,  administration  ^pcki-fnien  have  compared  it.  as  a  we-.^.pon 
In  economic  warfare,  to  a  poweriul  na"vy  in  actual  warfare.  The 
President,  through  the  Secre'ary  cf  the  Trea.-^ury.  has  also  almost 
v:nllm!ted  power  ever  the  operation  r'f  'he  stabilization  fund.  Ccn- 
ceivi.bly  m  time  of  war  it  could  be  u  ed  to  s'abihze  the  currency  of 
a  belligerent  na'ion  by  buying  such  currency  in  large  amounts, 
creatir.g  purchask-^g  power  for  that  naf-cn  in  this  country.  Secre- 
tary Morg-'iithau  has  stated  that  he  v.iU  never  u."e  the  fund  for  such 
a  purpose  wiihcut  consulting  Congress,  but  the  power  exists,  never- 
theless. Tlie  President  al-o  has  still  the  power  to  issue  $3,000,000.- 
000  in  greenbacks,  which  he  might  use  to  finance  a  war,  as  many 
wars  have  been  financed  througi.out  the  world  in  the  past. 

POWER    OVER    ELECTRIC    PL.^NTS 

When  the  safety  of  the  United  States  demands  it  (a  unique 
method  of  referring  to  an  emm-'ency)  the  President  has  certain 
powers  through  the  Fedi^ral  Power  Commission  over  tran.-missicn 
and   sale  of   electric  energy   and   water-power   projects. 

Section  16.  Unitfd  States  Code  809    provides: 

"When  m  the  opinion  of  the  Pre.-^ident  of  the  United  .states 
the  safety  of  the  United  States  demands  U.  tiie  United  States 
shall  have  the  authority  to  enter  upon  and  take  poose^-siun  of  any 
project  (meaning  a  water-psjwer  project)  or  part  ihereof,  con- 
structed, znamtamed.  or  operated  under  said  license,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  manufacturing  explosives,  or  munitions  oi  war.  or  for  any 
other  purpose  involving  the  safety  of  the  United  State.-*,  to  retain 
possession,  management,  and  control  thereof  fur  such  length  of 
time  as  may  appear  to  tlie  President  to  be  nece.j-.sary  to  accomplish 
certain  purpo.ses     •      •      •  •• 

With  re.-^pect  to  other  produ-^ers  of  electric  mercy,  the  Federal 
Power  Crniml.^sion  has  certain  powers  either  in  war  or  itht-r  rmer- 
gency  under  paragraph  (c)  of  ..-.LCticn  824  lai  of  title  IG  if  the 
Unit»''d  S'ates  Code: 

"During  the  continuance  of  any  war  in  which  the  United  Staten 
Is  engaged,  or  whenever  the  Com.mission  determines  that  any 
cmeig'iicy  exists  by  rea  on  of  a  sudden  increase  in  the  demand  for 
electric  energy  or  shortage  of  electric  energy,  or  facilities  for  the 
transm Lesion  or  generation  of  electric  energy  or  of  fuel  or  water 
for  t;?-n  rating  facilities,  or  other  causes,  the  Commission  shall  have 
authority  *  •  •  to  require  by  order  sucli  temporary  cijnnec- 
tions  or  facllitirs  and  such  generation,  delivery,  interchans^e.  (.)r 
transmission  of  electric  en'^rgy  as.  in  its  judL'nicnt,  will  best  meet 
the  emergency  and  -^erve  the  public  mterc-t." 

This  sction.  Willie  it  does  not  specifically  give  the  Power  Ccm- 
missicTi  the  rurht  to  take  over  electric  tUilities,  provides  that  it 
may  virtually  dictate  how  they  ^hall  operate,  and  it  is  possible 
tha*-  under  'he  statute.s.  which.  I  have  previotisly  m^-ntloned,  per- 
taining to  indvistnal  plants,  the  President  might  have  sufficient 
power  to  requisition  power  plants  and  other  facilities  for  the 
generation  or  transmission  of  power. 

PROrOSED    \V.\R    LECISL.\nON  < 

Tl-'.e  <'n::,-!u-ion  from  an  examination  of  the  statutes  is  that  the 
war  I'-'-'i-lation  and  the  other  s'atut^s  giving  emergency  po'v^ers  to 
the  President  are  haphazard  and  casual,  but  broad  and  capable  of 
Infinite  application.  It  is  irrportant  that  the  statutes  be  more 
definite  on  the  question  of  thj  time  when  the  various  powers  tnay 
be  exerci  ed.  Some  fields  are  not  covered  at  all,  .-o  that  it  may  even 
be  nece.-su-y  to  supplement  theso  laws.  In  general,  however,  they 
seem  to  mve  the  President  such  extensive  pjovver  that  an  adminis- 
tration dtsiring  to  substitute  for  the  pre.sent  economic  organization 
of  the  United  States  a  completely  socialized  system  could  go  a  'o:  g 
wav  m  that  direction. 

Furthermore,  these  powers  are  proposed  to  be  supplement<ul  by 
various  bills  now  p-nding  before  Congress.  Senate"  bill  1650,  in- 
troducd  by  Mr.  Lee,  >  f  Oklahoma,  in  the  present  Congres-^.  and 
aciuallv  recommended  by  the  Senate  Committ^'o  on  Military  Aifairs, 
reqtr  sts  the  Pr^-i-ident  in  time  of  war  to  take  a  cen-.u.s  of"  the  net 
■wealth  of  the  Nation,  and  makes  the  net  wealth  of  each  individual 
subject  to  the  borro-wlng  power  of  the  Unfed  States,  rcughlv,  as 
follow:,:  $1,000  to  SIOO.OOO,  5  to  10  percent:  $100  000  to  $1,000,000, 
15  to  25  prrteiit;  $1,000,000  lo  $100,000,000.  75  percent.  Sums  bor- 
rowed are  to  be  represented  by  bond.^  payable  m  50  years  and  bear- 
ing 1-percent  Interest.  Neither  principal  i.cr  in'ere.-^t  are  tax- 
exempt.  This  In  effect  is  a  capital  levy,  with  all  th--  difficultie,;  inci- 
dent to  forcing  everyone  to  sell  his  property  at  the  same  time  to 
provide  the  Government  with  *he  money  he  i.^  forced  to  Icn.d  it. 
Trying  to  meet  thi'  difficulty,  the  bill  authorizes  the  Pre:-;klent  to 
acc*"p*  notes  or  other  obligations  bearing  C-p.-rcent  interest  and 
sectir^d  by  liens  upon  specified  property,  and  to  is  uc  currency 
agam-^t  these  notes,  an  ingenious  form  of  inflation  resembling  that 
u.'-ed  in  the  French  Revolution. 

Another  milder  bill,  introduced  by  S-na^or  Bone,  proposes  that 
in  tunc  of  war  the  income  tax  shall  be  increased  until  It  takes 
practirally  all  income  of  individuals.  The  '-iirtax  is  increased  so 
that  It  amounts  to  50  percent  cf  all  surtax  net  incom»^s  in  cx?ess  of 
$6  500:  70  percent  cf  all  such  incomes  in  execs  of  $8  000.  and  r<3 
pe:Te:it  of  all  incomes  in  exees^  cf  $20  000.  It  has  been  pointed  i-ut 
that  wh-'U  State  income  taxes  are  taken  into  consideration,  tho 
cc;nb.ned  taxes  in  many  cases  will  amount  to  more  than  100  percent 
of  m  omc. 

Both  of  these  bills  are  ba.sed  on  the  theory  that  if  m.en  are  to 
be  conscripted  in  time  of  war  wealth  should  also  be  conscripted. 


Tl-iere  can  be  no  doubt  that  taxes  should  be  greatlv  Inrrea-i^  in 
time  of  war,  and  that  war  expenses  should  be  financed  ..  l.ocely 
as  possible  through  taxation  rather  than  by  borrowing.  But,  alt,.r 
all,  the  purpose  of  war  legislation  should  be  to  assist  the  country 
to  win  this  war.  and  these  blllj  in  their  present  foriu.  together 
with  other  powers  already  existing  and  tho-e  which  will  be  de- 
manded, are  likely  so  to  disri;pt  the  entire  economic  svstem  of 
the  United  States  as  to  hurt  ra'her  than  help  In  organizing  the 
country  for  war.  If  a  man  is  kept  busy  selling  everything  he  has. 
and  filing  petitions  in  bankruptry.  he  Is  not  going  to  enter  whole- 
heartedly into  the  Job  where  he  can  be  of  most  value  m  prose- 
cuting the  war. 

In  193G  an  industrial  mobilization  plan  was  adopted  by  a  com- 
n.is-ion  appointed  for  that  purpose,  approved  bv  the  Secretary  of 
War  and  the  Secretory  of  the  Navy  It  advocates  a  scientific 
approach  to  this  question  of  preparation  of  war  and  lavs  down 
the  general  principles  which  musi  guide  such  mobiliratlon.  This 
plan  IS  well  wonh  readiiu;  as  a  whole,  but  I  quote  from  some  of 
the  general  princ.ples  stated: 

•Tlie  mca.-^ures  adopted  mu^^t  be  such  a*^  to  minimize  damaging 
effects  of  such  chan5:es  m  Industrial  activity  and  to  maintain  an 
approximate  economic  equilibrium  throughout  the  Nation  No 
radical  changes  In  normal  economic  relation^hps  betveen  Indi- 
viduals and  betv.-een  an  Individual  and  the  Government  should 
be  insiitu'ed.  The  methods  and  customs  of  peace  must  be  cm- 
ployed  as  far  as  practicable,  otherwie  confusion  and  chan.,  will 
result.  The  attempt  should  be  to  guide  and  lo  influence  the 
operation  of  natur il  forces  rather  than  to  oppose  them  by  ar- 
bitrarv  and  unnecessary  regulations  " 

Unfortunately,  the  bills  prepared  to  carry  (  ut  this  plan  hardly 
seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the.se  principles.  A  bill  wa.s  introduced 
in  the  S?venty-fourth  Congrcs.  knrwn  as  H  R  3529.  uh.ch  was 
designed  to  provide  much  cf  the  mach.nery  outlined  In  the  indus- 
tr:al  mobilization  plan  This  bill  was  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  was  considered  by  three  Senate  committees,  but 
was  not  enacted  into  law.  It  provided  for  a  draft  of  Industrial 
managt-m.ent  by  which  registered  persons  m  any  muustrial  plant 
mtbjht  l->e  brought  into  Government  .-ervice  under  tlie  ci  ntrol  of  tne 
War  Department  It  pr(;vided  that  the  Pn-Md-nt  could  fix  prices, 
regulate  commodity  exchanges,  est.ibii.^h  a  system  of  priorities  or 
rationing  It  !;ranted  orh- r  |)-v.-rs  whir'i  w,  uld  have  given  the 
President  almost  exclusive  control  over  the  entire  industrial  and 
economic  activity  of  the  country 

A  bill  very  similar  to  this  one  was  intrcduc.-d  m  the  present 
Congress  (S.  2160).  entitled  "A  bill  to  provide  revenue  and  facili- 
tate the  regulation  and  control  of  the  economic  and  industrial 
structure  of  i],r  Nat. on,  fur  the  successful  prosecution  of  war.  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  provisions  cf  the  bill  are  to  become  effective  tipnn  the  dec- 
laration by  Congress  that  a  state  of  war  exists  ixtwer-n  the  United 
Sia'^^s  and  any  f^-re'gn  government  and  tint  the  ix.stence  of  bucll 
state  of  war  creates  a  erave  national  emergency 

Ti'le  I  provide.s  for  rea.sonably  increased  Income-tax  rates  and 
the  drr>pping  of  the  ext  mptions  to  $800. 

Mc-t  corporations  will  be  taxed  on  their  Incomes  at  rates  from 
less  thin  1  to  77  p.rcpnt.  depctHlmg  on  the  ratio  between  undis- 
tributed net  income  and  adju'ted  net  Income.  A  flat  rate  cf  25 
percent  is  imposed  on  banks.  China  trade  corporation^,  insur- 
ance companif-s.  domestic  corporations  in  receivership,  and  non- 
resident foreign  corporations,  and  -1<)  p^icent  on  resident  foreign 
corporations. 

Und»r  title  II.  to  be  railed  the  Indu.-tr  al  Manatjement  Act  the 
PrLsid'-nt  may  require  rr i.'istrat:on  of  persons  engaged  m  managing 
or  controlling  indu:-trv  They  may  be  'ubjected  to  War  Depart- 
mi  nt  control  and  may  be  drafted,  if  necessary,  for  service  m  the 
War  D-partment.  Such  pers  ns  shall  receiv'e  no  compensation 
except  us  shall  be  fixed  and  paid  by  the  President. 

Title  III,  called  war-re  ourc:-s  control,  gives  the  President 
the  power  to  fix  and  establish  Just  and  rea.sonable  maximum. 
mininuim.  or  absr^ute  pric<  s  or  rate--,  or  rentals  f,T  any  product, 
foodstuff,  material,  real  property  or  right  declared  by  him  essen- 
tial for  thp  national  sorunty  and  d.  f-.-nse  in  the  proseeution  of 
war;  to  close  any  commcditv  rxrhange  or  t^  publish  lules  and 
regulations  with  the  force  and  effect  of  law  for  the  covernment 
of  such  commodity  exchanges  as  are  not  clo  ed  Th.e  ;)ublioa- 
tion  of  prices  in  any  form  mav  be  prohibited 

Paragraph  d)  of  section  502  of  this  secMon.  h- wrver.  is  Worthy 
of  full  quotation.  It  ri  ad>^  as  follows,  speaknig  of  the  powers 
of  the  President  after  a  finding  by  him  that  such  action  Is 
necessary : 

"To  requisition  and  take  possession  of  any  product,  food.-ti:ff, 
materials,  commodity,  real  property,  or  rli^ht,"  and  on  such  terms 
as  he  may  deem  advisable  to  sell  or  otherwi  e  dispose  of  such 
product,    food-tuff,    material,    commodity,    real    property    or    right." 

The  bill  pro\ides  for  compensation  fv.r  any  .aith  requisition  to 
be  determined  bv  th.e  President.  Any  person  who  is  not  satisfied 
with  the  compen.satiun  shall  be  paid  75  percent  of  tlu  jirice  at 
onre  and  at  the  close  of  the  war  may  .'-ue  to  reccv  r  uoh  sum 
which,  i'dded   to  the  75  percent,  shall   be  deemed   sufTlrient 

Title  IV  of  the  bill  gives  the  President  power  to  elose  anv  or 
all  security  exchanges  ar^d  prevent  any  public  or  private  .sale  of 
any   securities    which    nught    be    han  iled    by    such   exchange. 

Title  V  of  this  bill  is  called  the  War  Fmance  Control  Act  It 
creates  a  five-man  War  Finau'  e  Control  Commission.  No  member 
appointed  may  refuse  to  serve  nor  shall  he  receive  anv  coinpen- 
.'■ation  from  any  source  dire'-Tiy  or  indirectly  regii'atcd  "or  affected 
bv  the  provlslcns  of  this  title  No  security  shall  be  registered 
with  the  S  E  C  until  it  has  been  pre;  lov'isly  upproved  bv  the 
Comm.isslon.     Th.e    Commission    is    also    empowered    to    loan    or 
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advance  funds  to  any  industry,  e-^tabll^hment,  or  agency  which 
lequires  it  owing  to  inatkqn.iie  ( apltal  plant  or  other  inadequate 
linaneial  resources  which  impair  the  elSoiency  or  u.sefulne&s  of 
any  such  Industry,  establishment,  or  accncv  for  the  succr-^^ful 
prosecution  of  war 

Sl'MMARY 

It  Is  impossible  to  predict  what  kind  of  a  bill  may  be  adopted  if 
we  become  involved  in  war,  but  It  st'cms  probable  that  the  Gov- 
ernment would  require  absolute  pov.tr  to  regulate  every  business 
in  the  Uniu-d  Sia'e--  ;  ud  do  exactly  what  a  government"  would  do 
uncici  a  Soci:.;i't  pl.,n  of  life.  It  is  likely  that  -omc  such,  bill  would 
be  jii.'^Md.  Personally  I  dn  not  believe  tha*  such  arbitr;  rv  powers 
are  neces-ary,  Therr  should  be  a  cfmplete  plan  for  mobilization 
of  those  rewAircPs  wh.ch  have  a  direct  !elation  to  war,  but  I  believe 
practically  every  oVijotl  conild  be  accon.;5lishcd  by  permitting  the 
continued  ope'-atirn  ef  priva'e  enterprliie  and  dealing  with  the 
question  of  exres.'-ive  profits  thrrui-h  a  greatly  increa.sed  taxation. 
With  the  pr.wers  which  exist,  and  the  general  patiiotic  spirit  of 
co<^l)eration  exnting  ,n  v.aitirre.  I  believe  the  Government  could 
secure  all  tlie  pri.ductlon.  transpcrtatlcn,  and  other  services  which 
It  could  obtain  under  strlot  compulsion  If  th'-y  can  be  obtained 
th.rough  a  sjirit  of  voluntary  cooperation,  more  work  will  be  done 
anri  mi  re  suppor'  giv.  n  th;  war  than  if  ev'  ry  normal  personal 
statu:  and  all  individual  Initiative  are  destroyed.  Even  in  an  army 
we  see  the  development  of  a  deadening  bureaucracy.  If  the  same 
thin"  is  exti-nded  to  Industrial  production,  v.e  are  likely  to  find  It 
a  serious  handicap  to  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  war. 

Si  me  of  the  bills  are  rirafteti  and  introduced  on  the  theory  that 
wealthy  Ind.viduils  In  some  way  involve  us  in  war  and  should  be 
dl^.-ourafp-d.  1  do  not  believe  m  the  basic  premise.  Any  wealthy 
person  who  docs  not  see  in  w.ir  the  destruction  of  his  own  material 
welfare  ought  to  be  jilacecl  m  an  asylum  At  best  we  face  a  tre- 
mend':u<^  mcrea.se  in  the  socialization  ol  the  United  S'ate=  During 
the  last  War  emergency  powers  were  exerci.-ed  by  men  with  at  least 
spnpathy  toward  the  (xtstirg  econom.ic  order,  btit  inspired,  as  I 
sav;  them,  solely  with  the  desire  to  make  effective  the  Nation's 
resources  for  the  winning  of  the  war  In  my  opinion,  the  same 
p<illcy  should  prevail  during  the  next  war  But  It  will  depend  en 
the  sjjlrlt  In  which  The  laws  are  admlni.'-tered.  because  existing 
or  future  laws  will  certainly  make  the  Pre.-,ident  a  potential  dictator 
in  times  of  war.  The  present  administration  has  shown  its  intense 
Interest  m  a  planned  ecr  nomy  m  time  of  peace,  and  Its  beiief  that 
tlie  Government  can  produce  prosperity  by  the  regulation  of  agri- 
culture. com!ncrce,  and  Industry.  I  thorouplily  disagree  with  that 
philop.iphy  and  I  would  lear  that  an  administration  dominated  by 
it  would  lot  restrain  Its  wlslies  when  war  power  is  granted  I 
sincerely  hope  that  no  emergency,  with  or  without  war.  may  ever 
be  regarded  by  any  official  as  an  excuse  for  bringing  about  a  perma- 
nent change  in  the  whole  economic  system  of  the  United  States. 
Pu.ssibly  the  people  may  desire  siirh  a  change:  and  If  they  do,  they 
can  hrin;  it  about  But  it  should  only  be  brought  about  on  its 
own  merits,  after  a  thorough  public  discussion  and  debate,  and  not 
by  the  use  of  emergency  powers  granted  for  war  purposes  alone. 


Proposed  Repeal  of  Arms  Embarjjo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  GERALD  P.  NYE 

or   NOKTU   DAKOTA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939  f 


RADIO  ADDRESS  BY  HON.  JOHN  A.  DANAHER,  OF  CONNECTICXTT 


Mr.  NYE.  Mr.  Pi'csident,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  delivered 
by  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  D.\naher1  over  the 
National  Broadca.sting  Co.'s  network  on  October  14,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordeied  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A  few  short  years  ago  we  often  heard  a  current  popular  tune 
entitled  "Saioke  Gets  in  Your  E>-es."  I  believe  that  song  has  been 
dusted  off  and  brought  out  as  the  theme  song  of  the  Intervcntlon- 
LsLs  -of  th.ose  who  would  plunge  the  United  States  into  European. 
p(  litics.  They  would  have  Uo  intervene  in  a  war  which  is  not  of 
our  making.  The  Issue  has  been  so  thoroughly  and  consistently 
niisicpresented  that  I  wish  to  undertake  to  clear  the  atmosphere 
and  tu  g.t  the  tmoke  out  of  your  eyes. 

The  interventionists  have  told  you  that  we  must  repeal  the 
embargo  provisions  cf  our  law  which  today  prohibit  Americans 
from  selling  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  tho.ic 
nations  engaged  in  war.  They  tell  you  that  our  Nation  should  put 
the  shii-'ment  of  arms  and  other  supplies  on  a  so-calied  cash-and- 
carry  basis.  This  plan  very  plausibly  makes  an  appeal  to  a  great 
many  ot  our  people. 

I  have  opposed  tlie  plan  of  repealing  a  reasonable  and  Just  pro- 
tection for  the  American  people  which  has  been  our  law  for  sever<'.l 


years.  I  believe  that  American  arms  and  American  mttnition.s 
should  not  be  sent  overseas  to  be  used  in  killing  people  and  In 
bfjmbing  their  countries.  Tliere  is  no  reascn  why  we  cannot  retain 
the  arms  embargo  and  forbid  entirely  the  exportation  of  muni- 
tions, and  at  the  same  time,  if  you  wish,  write  legislation  which 
will  put   all  other  supplies  on  a  ca=h-and-carry  basis. 

If  we  do  not  ship  arms  and  munitions  to  one  side  in  the  war.  we 
certainly  cannot  be  drawn  into  that  war  because  of  our  failure  to 
'  send  such  arms  to  Europe.  If  we  repeal  our  protecting  statute,  and 
if  we  sh'p  arms  to  one  side  in  the  war.  we  can  be  drawn  into  tha 
European  turmoil  on  that  account.     Should  we  take  that  chance? 

If  we  undertake  to  furnish  munitions  and  implements  of  war  to 
one  group  of  belligerents,  wt  are  no  longer  neutral.  We  will  have 
intervened  in  that  war. 

As  Col.  Charles  A.  Lindbergh  said  In  his  broadcast  only  last 
night. 

"If  we  repeal  the  arms  embargo  with  the  idea  of  assisting  en?  cf 
th?  warring  sides  to  overcome  the  other,  then  why  m.islead  ourselves 
by  talk  cf  neutrality?  Tho.se  v^ho  advance  this  argument  should 
admit  openly  that  repeal  is  a  step  toward  war.  The  next  sten  would 
be  the  extension  of  credit,  and  the  next  would  be  the  sen'ding  of 
American  troops." 

People  are  beginning  to  get  the  smoke  out  cf  their  ey-'s  and  are 
beginning  to  see  through  the  pend-ni?  bill.  They  have  dirccvered 
that  if  this  bill  shall  pass,  the  fii  st  and  immediate  effect  cf  it  is  t ) 
repeal  ail  the  neutrality  legislation  now  up<  n  our  books  They  are 
discove-ring  that  the  first  eight  sections  cf'the  bill  which  purp.:rt  to 
deal  with  our  neutrality  status  will  not  come  into  encct  in  any  way 
whatever  until  and  unless  the  Pros. dent  shall  issue  a  prodania-ion 
as  provid'^d  for  by  section  1  of  the  bUl.  But  wh?n  he  shall,  issue  it 
and  whether  he  shall  is  ue  it  at  all  or  not  will  depend  entirely 
upon  ih?  exercise  by  him  of  his  discretion.  Thus  he  will  have  it 
in  his  power  to  say  whether  or  not  a  state  cf  war  exists,  and.  of 
course  we  all  realize  that  there  is  one,  but  he  need  not  say  that  it  is 
"necessary"  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States  that  he 
shall  is^ue  his  proclamation  This  is  a  new  condition  This  is  net 
in  our  pre.^ent  law. 

Tlie  President  thus  has  it  within  his  power  to  postpone  the  issti- 
ance  of  the  proclamation  until  any  date  in  the  future  which  mav 
serve  his  purposes  or  the  policy  he  chooses  to  carry  on.  He  may 
even  decide  that  he  will  never  issue  it. 

You  have  been  told  that  the  bill  provides  for  a  so-called  cash-and- 
carry  plan.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  requirement  in  this 
bill  that  even  5  cents  of  cash  be  paid.  The  bill  simply  provides 
that  title  or  ownership  in  the  goods  to  be  exported  shall'pass  from 
American  citizens  before  the  goods  leave  our  shores.  But  the  Presi- 
dent again  in  this  bill  is  authorized,  in  his  discretion,  to  except 
ordinary  ccmmercia!  credits  and  short-time  oblieations  for  a  period 
'■  of  90  days,  which  exception  will  apply  to  any  nurnber  of  transactions 
!  and  apply  to  every  possible  kind  of  merchandise.  The  real  fallacy 
in  this  section  of  the  bill,  which  deals  with  credits,  has  never  been 
explained  to  you  by  the  interventionists.  They  didn't  tell  you  that 
they  wrote  into  this  bill  section  7  (bi,  which  reads  that  ""the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of 
such  indebtedness  as  may  exist  on  the  date  of  such  proclamation." 
Thus.  If  a  foreign  agency  representing  the  nations  which  our 
country  wishes  to  favor  should  tomorrow  place  orders  in  this  coun- 
try for  1.000,000  bushels  of  wheat,  an  Indebtedness  is  created.  If 
such  an  agency,  representing  such  foreign  na-ions  shall  next  week 
place  orders  for  airplanes,  the  contract  for  sxich  manufacture  and 
sale  of  airplanes  will  create  indebtedness.  There  is  no  limitation 
whatever  on  the  amount  of  such  indebtedness:  there  is  no  limlta'- 
tion  whatever  on  the  terms,  whether  It  be  for  90  days,  2  years,  or  any 
other  given  period  There  Is  no  limitation  whatever  on  the  kind 
of  supplies  which  may  be  ordered  to  create  such  indebtedness:  and 
hence  this  indebtedness  may  run  to  rifles,  bombers,  machine  guns. 
wheat,  cotton,  or  any  other  supplies.  So.  no  matter  how  much  the 
indebtedness  may  be  or  on  what  account.  Just  so  long  as  it  may 
exist  at  some  future  date  when  the  President  shall  issue  hi-:  procla"- 
mation.  all  that  Indebtedness  is  taken  out  of  this  bill  and  credi'  pro- 
visions will  not  apply,  and  there  is  no  restriction  whatever  upon  it. 
What  becomes  of  this  cash-and-carry  idea  vou  have  been  hearin' 
about?  ■  -      -  •:. 

It  is  perfectly  apjiarent,  isn't  it,  the  way  the  law  works  now  no 
arms  or  implements  of  war  may  be  exported  to  any  warring  na- 
tion? Tl-ien  why  do  they  want  our  law  repealed?  Some  of  them 
have  said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  the  way  the  law 
works  now  we  may  sell  munitions  to  a  neutral  country  and 
these  munitions  may  then  be  transshipped  to  a  warring  nation 
The  law  forbids  this  course,  but  If  that's  all  they  are  worried  about, 
all  we  have  to  do  is  to  keep  our  present  law  and  simply  pass  an 
amendment  which  will  forbid  the  exportation  of  munitions  and 
Implements  of  war  even  to  neutral  countries.  Then  we  won't  be 
furnishing  such  arms  either  to  warring  nations  or  to  neutral  na- 
tions. Then  American  people  will  not  be  furnishing  bombs  to 
blow  up  and  destroy  cities  and  the  subjects  of  nations  with  which 
we  are  at  peace. 

Well,  the  truth  is  beginning  to  come  out.  You  can  hear  one 
Senator  say  that  he  wrants  to  "crush  Hitlerlsm."  Who  is  going  to  do 
the  crushing?  Should  we?  If  the  real  purpose  of  that  particular 
gentleman's  vote  Is  to  repeal  the  arms  embargo  so  that  American 
weapons  and  American  bombs  can  be  used  to  destroy  Hitlerlsm, 
I  assume  that  he  has  decided  that  Hitlerism  must  be  crushed. 
Suppose  that  Great  Britain  and  France  try  to  do  so  but  fail,  must 
we  then  go  In  and  crush  Hitlerlsm  to  satisfy  his  aims?  Is  that 
neutrality? 

I  heard  another  Senator  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  say  that  he 
wants  to  render  assistance  to  Great  Britain  and  Prance.    Assistance 
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to  do  what?  To  win  a  war.  o?  course.  To  sati.sfy  thi.s  Senator's 
aim.s  \vp  must  repeal  the  arms  embarsjo  and  Ix-l;:!!  to  send  bombs 
and  munition.s  and  airphmcs  to  C-reat  Britain  and  France.  But 
suppcse  tii.it  furnishini,'  the.se  munitions  will  not  be  enough,  just 
.suppose,  if  you  will,  th.at  Great  Britain  and  Franco  ought  to  win 
but  cannot  even  with  such  a.ssistance.  If  they  should  not  win,  are 
we  then  going  to  bo  asked  to  follow  our  niuniiioiis  overseas  and 
to  Join  these  countries  in  helping;  them  to  win? 

What  do  we  know  of  the  political  aims  of  the  13  political  parties 
in  France?  What  do  we  know  of  how  far  Great  Britain  and  France 
actu.illy  wi.«h  to  porinif  Hitler  to  t;o?  France  had  an  alliance  with 
Czechoslovakia  and  you  know  what  happened  then.  Giear  Britain 
had  an  alliance  with  Poland  and  you  know  what  happened  then. 

The  inttrventicnists  will  tell  y- lU  that  Great  Brrain  is  cur 
first  line  of  defen.se  Jn  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  But  what  do  you 
suppose  our  Navy  is  doing  in  the  Pacilic?  If  we  \ve;e  really  m 
any  dansrer  of  attack  by  Hitler,  why  is  cur  N.ivy  m  the  Far 
East.^  Isn't  it  perfectly  apparent  that  Great  Britain  and  France, 
with  their  hur.dreds  of  millions  of  subjects,  with  their  vast 
armies  and  navies,  are  more  than  a  match  for  Germany,  and  if 
that  were  not  so.  do  you  suppose  for  one  minute  that  cur  Navy 
would  be  in  the  Pacific?  Well,  if  Great  Britain  is  defending  us 
In  the  Atlantic,  she  must  at  least  be  interested  to  know  and  be 
happy  at  the  thought  that  cur  Navy  is  in  the  Orient.  f':r  Great 
Britain  had  no  commercial  or  financial  interests  whatever  in 
Poland,  but  she  has  billioi^s  in  the  Orient 

Tlie  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  Nation,  for  reasons 
cf  policy  not  known  to  you  and  never  disclosed  to  you.  wants 
to  repeal  the  arm.s  embargo  so  that  this  Nation  of  ours  may 
Intervene  by  giving  active  assistance  to  belligerents  in  an  over- 
seas  war 

Let  me  a--k  you  people.  Did  ynu  clamor  for  this  special  session? 
Was  It  your  idea?  Did  the  lawyers,  and  the  clergymen,  and 
the  public-spirited  citizens  of  your  town  demand  that  the  Con- 
gress   should    take    this    step    or    repeal    cur    neutrality    laws? 

The  way  this  bill  is  drawn,  a  manufacturer  of  soap  in  Cleve- 
land. Ohio,  caf.'t  send  his  own  scap  to  his  own  branch  ware- 
house in  Tcroiitc. 

This  1  n't  a  neutrality  bill;  this  is  a  "Help  Great  Britain  and 
France  biil." 

In  1914.  when  the  World  War  broke  out.  v;e  commenced  to  sell 
mun.tions  and  other  supplies  to  the  Allies,  \Vh,.'n  the  available 
cash  they  had  ran  out   the  Allies  received  credits  in  this  country. 

When  the  credits  became  extended  they  floated  bond  issues  and 
obtaii.td  loar.s  m  this  cnuntry.  In  a  thousand  ways  propaganda 
gradually  v.hipi:ed  up  Anxrlcan  sympathy  to  a  frenzy  of  interest 
How  rapidly  it  can  be  done  again  will  become  evident  frc^m  realizing 
how  rapidly  it  happened  belore.  In  Novemb- r  of  l'J\6  President 
Wilson  was  reeltcted  on  the  platform  that  "he  kept  us  out  of  war," 
D'ss  than  40  di^ys  after  his  inauguration  as  President  m  1917  the 
United  States  was  in  the  war.  I  saw  it  happen  then,  and  I  don't 
want  to  see  it  happen  now 

I  want  no  part  of  a  Eurrpean  war,  I  have  no  disposition  to  see 
our  Nation  undertake  to  become  the  policeman  of  the  world. 

So  I  am  opposed  to  the  rep,^al  cf  the  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  arms.  If  anything  need  be  done,  we  can  forbid  the  shipment 
of  arms  even  to  neutral  ccuntrics.  We  can  plac"  the  exportation  cf 
supplies  on  a  real  cash  basis — not  this  spurious,  unlimited-credit 
plan  contained  in  the  pending  bill.  But  this  mucn  is  certain: 
The  way  to  keep  cut  of  Europe's  wars  is  to  stay  out  of  them.,  and 
the  way  for  us  to  be  neutral  is  to  help  neither  side.  Let  us  build 
up  our  own  Nation. 

And  then  let  a  p^'ace  come — not  a  dictated  peace,  not  an  enforced 
peace  Let  us,  after  a  negotiated  peace,  be  m  position  to  restore  ati 
econcmic  balance  in  the  world.  The  issue  is  clear,  and  rep<>.il  of 
the  embarK  '  on  aims  is  the  first  step  toward  war,  which  inevitably 
and  incxtTably.  Just  as  in  1914,  will  entwine  us  in  foreign  en- 
tanglements and  lead  us  into  the  war. 

I  am  opposed  to  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo;  what  do  you  say? 
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EDITORIAL   BY   DAVID    LAWRENCE 


Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Colorado.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  in  the  Appcndi.x  of  the  Record  a  bril- 
liant, timely,  and  constructive  editorial  by  David  Lawrence 
which  appeared  in  the  United  States  News  of  October  23, 
1939.  In  this  editorial  Mr.  LawTence  sets  forth  a  plan  con- 
sisting of  10  well-ccnsidercd  points  as  a  basis  for  an  honor- 
able negotiated  peace.    I  hope  that  this  splendid  editoriai  may 


bo  brouslit  to  the  studious  attention  of  every  citizen  of  cur 

country. 

Tliere  bcin?  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ord'.^red  to  be 

printed  in  i he  Record,  as  follows: 

I  From  the  United  States  News  of  October  23,  1930] 

Peace  Now!--Inevit,m!ly  Thfi;e  Mt'st  Be  a  Just  Pf-ac-e — Tirg 
Terms  and  Condittons  are  Known  Now  so  Why  Not  Skip  the 
War  and  Go  Directly  to  the  M\tN  IssfF:.s  Wtitrn  .•\nE  Eco- 
nomic'—  A  Formula  is  Ofitrfd  as  a  Basis  for  an  Akmistice 

(By  Da\  id  L.iwrence) 

The  war  can  20  on  until  the  Allies  win — or  the  war  can  po  on 
until  Germany  wins.  But  m  the  end  there  mtist  be  a  peace  con- 
ference 

And  if  a  peace  treaty  with  unju,>t  term.s  l.s  .slRncd  there  will  'Juhse- 
CjUi'ntlv  be  another  war  Pt cpi -s  do  not  continue  mderinitely  in 
.'^ubjUL-ation,  Ab.^olutc  vutory  based  on  a  dictated  peace  01  injus- 
tice IS  never  permanent. 

The  civilized  world  knows  today — or  .«hould  know— the  elements 
of  a  Ju.~t  peace  The  conccs.^ions  and  adjustment.^  th.it  must  be 
made  are  known  in  the  inner  hearts  and  luiiids  of  Nlaie-men  on 
every  side. 

So  why  continue  the  war''  Why  not  skip  the  month.s  of  t;bK)d- 
shed  and  murder  and  destruction  and  get  to  the  n._-;<.ce  conltrenie 
now  ? 

Immediately  it  will  be  demanded:  "Make  peace  with  Hitler?  And 
What  about  restonnt:  independence  to  Poland  and  ("/"choslovnkia'" 

The  .'>nswer.s  are  simple  if  wc  care  to  be  rcah'^tic  Neither  the 
continuance  nor  abdication  of  H"rr  Hitler  \s  the  real  issue  any 
more  than  the  political  boundaries  of  large  or  small  states  con- 
stitute insuperable  ob^tacles  to  peace 

sfttlement  must  pe  hased  on  economics 

The  main  questions  are  economic.  The  existence  or  noncxl.'^t- 
ence  of  a  Polish  corridor  or  a  port  tor  Poland  on  the  Baltic  is  not 
the  fundamental  point.  What  difference  does  a  Polish  corridor  or  a 
criss-cross   road   or   a   port   on    the    seacoa.-t    make    if    hereafttr   an 

economic  and    not   a  luihtary   concept   i.~.   to   pri'.  ail   in   the   lilc  of 
Europe ,' 

If.  01  course 
the    srratetjic 


we  are  to  dedicai-  this  world  to  pern.anent  war.  then 
line-up    alone    is    of    importance.     If    Europe    is    to 


commit  itstlf  once  more  to  the  balance-of -power  doctrine,  then 
per.ce  cannot  ccme  till  war  has  exhausted  humanity's  lighting 
powers  and  the  world  has  learned  the  futility  of  suicide  as  the  only 
ar..-wer  'o  national  and  international  pn^blems. 

But  it  must  be  assumed  that  the  world  desires  political  questions 
with  their  devastating  K.fluence  to  cease  brerd:ng  unrest  internally 
and  externally  among  nati.ns.  If  so,  then  there  must  bo  economic 
und"rstandings   lirst 

If  countries  have  an.  ecoiiomic  set-up  winch,  mak  ■'  it  ]j  .  ,-ibIe  fi;r 
them  to  live  and  give  econ  mic  opp  -'tun.ity  to  tl.eir  citizen.^,  then 
dictators  have  less  chance  to  exploit  [5e;)p'c  Unemployment  always 
sows  the  seeds  r'f  political  unrest  and  enables  one-man  gt-\rrnment3 
to  come  into  power.  Herr  Huier  is  no  exception  to  the  age-i.ld  rule 
that  wh^n  peoples  are  starved  they  r.oly  behind  the  leader  who 
afli  rd-  them  hope  of  sustenance, 

revival  of  world  tr^df.  l.s  nffdid 

What  difference  would  i'  make  who  h"ld  the  title  of  Chancelor  of 
Germany  if  never  again  one  man  could  have  in  his  hoi.ds  the  cast- 
ing of  the  die  for  war  or  peace  or  the  suppres.slon  of  human  liberty? 
What  pc^isible  rea.^on  would  peoples  have  for  giving  up  their  liberties 
to  fascism  or  C(;mmunism  hereafter  if  they  were  assured  an  cco- 
nonuc  living  space  in  the  world? 

Germany  nt  ^d.s  outlets  for  her  exports  and  for  her  large  prpula- 
tion  which  is  cc  nge^ted  in  a  relatively  small  area.  Britain  and 
France  ru'cd  the  ermKimic  advantages  of  peace  becau'^^e  they  must 
maintain  trade  routes  to  tlieir  colonies  and  also  give  their  peoples 
employtrient 

All  the  world.  Including  America,  wants  employment  resumed 
and  trade  revived.  Credits  must  f\  iw  across  boundaries  again,  and 
capital  muit  be  restored  to  peacetime  uses  No  economic  settlement 
in  Europe  can  be  made  without  America's  whole-hearted  coopera- 
tion. The  best  way  for  America  to  avoid  war,  therefore,  Is  to  btart 
now  to  assure  peace  in  the  world 

The  nece-sitics  (jf  the  hour  are  eccnomic  On^e  the  economic 
problems  of  Europe  are  st^lved.  the  economic  problem.^  of  all  the 
wcrld  are  soh-ed,  and  so  are  the  political  issues 

When  there  is  reciprocal  trade  and  economic  fret  dom.  and  when 
small  nations  as  well  as  large  are  deprived  of  the  j). iwer  to  put  their 
neighbo:.-  into  economic  subjectlfjn,  the  occasion  for  resort  to  force 
Is  removed  and  peace  reigns  once  more 

What  must  be  rearranged  are  the  economic  sovereignties  of  man- 
kind -the  nations  that  have  wealth  must  realize  that  they  cannot 
forever  hold  selfi,-hly  all  their  possessions  while  the  "have-not" 
nations  struggle  desperately  for  a  livelihood. 

The  Thirteen  Orminal  Colonics  in  America  would  have  .'^own  ^he 
seeds  of  perpetual  strife  on  this  continent  had  they  not  perceived 
tlie  need  for  surrendering  economic  sovereignties,  Eur^  pean  states 
must  do  likewi.se.  Then  there  will  be  no  need  for  "bulTer  states" 
and  "corridors"  arid  "mutual  assistance"  treaties, 

America  as  a  powerful  neutral  can  Initiate  peace  nes'otiati'.ms 
now.  To  the  outcry  that  this  would  be  "premature."  it  need  only 
be  said  that  It  has  always  been  "pr'^rnat  ure"  heretofore  to  offer 
peace  until  one  side  or  the  other  is  exhausted.  That  formula  has 
not  abolished  but  stimulated  wars.  It  is  never  premature  to  offer 
peace  before  a  war  resolves  itself  Into  a  war  of  exhaustion. 
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ThTe  mu't  be,  as  Wcodrow  WiLscn  said  earlv  in  the  .ast  war  a 
"peace  without  victory, "  It  does  net  mean  surrender  by  one  side 
or  the  other,  but  conees'^ions  Ir 'm  both  sides  toward  a  oom.mcn 
objective.  This  is  the  huciane  course  and  the  sensible  course  for 
in  no  belligerent  country  today  is  there  the  slightest  entnu-iasm 
for  the  organized  murder  that  is  being  carried  r*i  at  the  frc  nt 

To  enable  the  diicusslon  to  (?et  started  It  is  desirable  that  neutral 
opinion  be  mnh:!i/,(d  first,  Gcvernmcnts  have  to  await  the  crv-tal- 
lization  of  Gptnicn.  but  c:t:>'.ens.  and  particularly  the  member-,  of 
tlie  press,  have  a  duty  to  urge  that  fcrm.ulao  for  peace  be  debated 
now. 

a  formula  10  SOLVE  CHIEF  PROBLEMS 

We  are  presenting,  therefore,  on  thi'^  page  such  a  proposal.  It 
Is  net  desittned  to  settle  all  qudicns  at  once,  but  to  insist  that 
the  cfcnomic  problems  be  tackled  first  and  the  poUtical  afterward, 

D')es  anybcjdy  have  any  doubt  it  the  economic  points  mentioned 
In  the  formula  were  acceptable  that  there  would  be  any  difficulty 
In  resolving  the  question  of  boundaries  or  of  political  sovereignties? 

Tlie  plan  here  prtsented  is  intendf-d  as  a  start  toward  the  dis- 
cussion. Other  editors  better  qualified  will  have  points  to  add  or 
subtract  or  modify.  But  that  we  should  skip  the  war  and  go 
direct  to  the  peace  con;  ere  nee  seems  a  saving  of  human  life  as 
well  as  treasure. 

Tins  plan  is  submitted  wholly  on  the  initiative  of  The  United 
States  N>>ws  and  does  not  represent  the  view  of  any  government, 
being  published  only  m  the  hope  that  all  belligerent  governments 
Will  give  this,  or  a  similar  pl-n,  their  earnest  consideration.  The 
plan  foll'.ws: 

1,  Tlie  appointment  of  a  peace  committee  of  nine,  to  consist  of 
one  representative  of  each  of  the  Governments  of  Gr^rmany.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Italy.  Russia.  Japan,  one  representative  of  the 
northern  neutral  govermnents  of  Europe  to  be  chosen  by  their 
mutual  consultation,  and  one  representative  of  the  southern  neu- 
tral govcrnmenus  of  EurGj->e  to  be -chosen  by  mutual  consultation 
(and  lii  the  event  of  d:sagreement  nnal  selection  to  be  made  by  the 
Pcp^. ),  and  one  represeniaave  to  be  selected  by  mutual  coi;sultation 
among  tlie  member,-  el  the  Pan  American  Union — this  delegate  to 
represent  the  Pan  American  Union  railier  than  any  one  government, 

AN   ECONOMIC   FEDERATION   OF  ALL  EUROPE 

2.  AgToemrnt  in  advance  by  thp  peace  committee  to  consider 
all  erh.nr.logical  and  a)l  economic  questicms  which  h.ve  been  the 
cau.sr  of  international  friction  in  Europe  in  the  last  25  years. 

3  Agreen:ent  that  an  economic  feneration  of  European  states 
shp.ll  be  formed  and  governed  In-  a  council  of  nine  representatives 
to  be  ch'Sen  from  Europ'>p.n  governments,  belligerent  and  neutral. 
on  tiv  ba--ls  cf  individual  capacity  rather  than  rationalitv  (and 
In  the  even'  of  disagreement  the  ^election  to  be  made  from  a  panel 
to  b''  submitted  by  the  participating  governments  to  the  Pop,^  at 
Rome)  or  by  a  committee  of  t.hree  neutral  governments  mutuallv 
agreed  upon  by  the  members  cf  the  peace  committee  with  the 
understanding  that  the  decision  of  the  three  neutral  governmenis 
sh.all  be  final  as  to  p.-rsorincl, 

4.  It  should  bo  understood  In  advance  that  all  agreements  are 
subject  to  ratiruatioii  by  the  resjx'Ctivr  governments  when  the 
peace  comnittee  shall  liave  concluded  its  se&.ions,  and  that  this 
joint  agrom.ent  uf  the  EurLpeaii  g(jvernments  reui^senied  on  the 
peace  committee  shall  remain  In  force  for  a  iieriou  '  f  12  years, 

5.  The  economic  f' derat,cT.  shall  be  cntru-ted  with  the  power 
to  arriinge  a  formula  fo:  trade  agreements  and  ctistoms  dtit.cs  as 
between  mcmbf  rs  of  the  federation.  c;n  the  one  hand,  and  as  be- 
tween members  (  f  the  federation  and  noi.federatiou  states  in  ether 
parts  cf  the  world. 

6.  The  agenda  of  the  conference  should  include  consideration  of 
a  plan  for  the  tlotaiion  under  the  au.-pices  of  the  economic  feaera- 
tion,  of  a  ?« 10,000 .000 .COO  loan  to  finance  the  transition  from  arma- 
ment builditig  to  productive  peacetime  pursuits.  Arrangements 
for  the  Rotation  01  the  loan  could  be  handled  on  the  basis  of 
$2,000,000,0(^0  subscriptions  each  year  for  the  next  5  years,  the  de- 
tails to  be  arranged  by  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements  in 
collaboration  with  the  central  banks  of  Europe,  The  plan  could 
Include  subscriptions  to  the  loan  by  members  of  the  Pan  American 
Union  as  well  as  by  Eurcpcan  and"  Asiatic  states,  the  amounts  to 
be  subscribed  to  be  in  proportion  to  the  percentages  of  world  trade 
pc-se-s-sed  by  each  nation,  taking  an  average  for  the  period  from 
1932  to  1939, 

protection  for  rights  of  minorities 

7.  The  economic  federation  is  to  be  entrusted  with  the  power 
to  arrange  for  financial  consortiums  embracing  former  German 
colonial  possessions  and  permitting  a  new  economic  participation 
by  all  Europe. 

8.  Agreement  that  the  economic  federation  should  arrange  for 
the  repatriation  of  populations  wherever  practicable  but  that 
minorities  In  all  countries  shall  be  protected  by  uniform  regula- 
tions insuring  their  status  on  an  equality  with  the  majorities  in 
each  country  but  in  no  ca-^e  are  mimrities  to  enjoy  any  privileges 
or  immunities  greater  than  those  permitted  to  majorities  under 
the  domestic  laws  of  each  country 

9  Agreement  that  an  arnnstice  shall  be  proclaimed  immediately 
upon  aeceptance  of  the  whole  plan  by  the  belligerent  governments 
and  that  a  military  and  naval  status  quo  shall  be  maintained 
during  the  armistice  with  the  right  on  the  part  of  all  countries 
now  belligerents  to  resume  trade  with  each  other  and  with  neu- 
tral countries  free  from  Interference,  the  quantities  or  quotas 
of  Imports  and  exports  not  to  exceed,  however,  the  amounts  nor- 
mally imported  or  exported  In  the  sam.e  corresponding  months, 
using  the  average  for  the  preceding  3  yeaxs  as  a  basis  of  arriving 


committee     would     be 


at     the     fixed     quotas.     An     international 
appointed  to  issue  trade  licenses. 

the    obstacles    to    MAKING    OF    ARMISTICE 

10.  Aei-eement  in  advance  that  sessions  cf  the  Pence  Committee 
shall  la-=t  not  longer  than  3  months  from,  date  of  the  beginning 
cf  the  armistice,  unless  extended  bv  maloritv  vote  of  the  con- 
ference and  then  only  for  a  period  not "  longer  than  3  months 
thereaft<>r. 

Wha^  are  the  real  obstacle?  to  the  acceptance  of  the  foreeolng 
10  points?  Piide  cf  governments  mav  be  set  doT^•n  a=!  foremost 
witn  the  desire  to  retain  for  all  times  what  Is  alreadv  possessed. 

But  pride  is  not  Justified  if  we  k' ow  at  heart  that  we  are  in 
the  wrong  or  that  we  are  U'^ing  cur  properties  for  selfish  purpo«=es. 

The  British  and  French  do  not  pretend  that  their  post-war 
policies  have  been  wise  or  that  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  a  jtist 
settlement,  Tlieir  spokesmen  have  lately  made  healthful  acknowl- 
edgment of  error. 

What,  then,  prevents  peace  now?  We  are  told  that  "Hitler  must 
go  or  -mtlerism  must  be  extinguished  first"  and  that  the  "word 
of  the  German  Government"  cannot  be  accepted.  But  it  may  be 
that  if  we  will  approach  the  matter  properly  we  can  obtain  the 
written  word  of  the  German  Nation.  Once  economic  questions  are 
settled,  the  peace  committee  can  insLst  that  all  European  nations 
agree  hereafter  that  a  national  referendum,  free  from  coercion  of 
any  kind,  must  be  taken  before  there  is  re=crt  to  war. 

The  so-called  Ludlow  constitutional  amendment  referendum 
pledging  the  American  people  not  to  go  to  war  except  when  their 
territory  is  actually  Invaded  contains  the  germ  of  the  new  means 
of  preventing  political  questions  from  provoking  war.  But  this 
principle  of  human  freedom  must  be  internationally  adopted  to 
become  effective.  Only  when  territories  are  invaded  should  gov- 
ernratnts  be  permitted  to  order  immediate  resistance. 

What  we  really  are  discussing  are  guaranties  of  peace  bv  peoples 
and  not  by  ephemeral  governments.  To  ask  for  these  is  not  novel 
No  victorious  belligerent  ever  wants  to  stay  constantly  under  arms. 
Recurrent  mobilization  is  not  conducive  to  mutual  faith  or  trtist 

If  the  belligerents  will  agree  on  the  first  steps,  the  development 
of  guaranties  will  be  forthcoming.  The  very  act  of  negotiation 
now  would  mean  the  transfer  from  the  hands"  of  one-man  govern- 
ments to  the  hands  cf  peonies  the  power  to  con^^inue  war  or 
establish  peace.  It  is  not  a  mere  chance  of  personnel  but  a  new 
political  and  economic  system  which  Eilicpe  needs,  and  which  the 
whole  world  must  help  to  maintain. 


Role  of  the  United  States  in  Europe 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  J.  DAVIS 

OF    r-ENNSYLVANlA 

IN  TIIE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


LETTER  FROM  HERBERT  HOOVER  TO  WOODROW  WILSON 


Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  Collier's  Weekly  of  the  is-sue  of  November  4.  1939, 
written  by  Hon.  Herbert  Hoover  to  President  Woodrow  Wil- 
son under  date  of  April  11,  igi9,  togeiher  with  the  brief 
editorial  statement  appearing  with  the  letter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  and  letter  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From   Colliers  of  November  4,   1939] 

OUR    ROLE    IN    EUROPE 

More  than  20  years  ago  Herbert  Hoover  saw  the  continuing  con- 
flict of  Etzropean  ambitions  that  broke  out  this  year  in  Adolf 
Hitler's  frenzied  attack  on  Poland.  In  a  hitherto-unpubhshed 
letter  to  President  Wilson.  Mr.  Hoover  prophesied  forceftilly  the 
struggles  that  have  eventuated  in  the  second  great  European  war 
of  the  twentieth  century.  His  penetrating  analysis  was  written 
before  the  Versailles  Treaty  was  written  and  long  before  the  severity 
of  that  treaty  had  aroused  opposition  in  the  democratic  nations 
Tlic  question  Mr.  Hoover  raised  is  once  again  in  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  Americans, 

April  11,  1919. 
Dear  Mr.  Presidejtt:  If  our  experience  In  the  last  4  months 
counts  for  anything,  the  practical  result  always  Is  that  the  Allied 
Governments,  knowing  our  disposition,  necessarily  ask  for  more 
than  they  expect  to  get,  and  that  we  find  ourselves  psychologically 
and,  in  fact,  politically  on  the  side  of  the  enemy  In  these  negotia- 
tions, and.  in  a  constant  desire  to  find  practical  working  formulas, 
we  are  frequently  forced  to  pbandcn  seme  measure  of  what  we 
consider  sound  statesmanship.  The  continuation  of  this  relation- 
ship Will  bind  us  for  a  long  period  of  years  to  a  succession  of  com- 
promises fundamentally  at  variance  with  our  national  convictions. 
I  am  not  attempting  to  dispute  the  righteousness  of  any  Allied 
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demands,  but  merely  to  .si.'t  up  the  fact   ;h.i*    cur  viewpoint  is  so 
ess'T.Tially  different. 

Our  other  practical  result  of  cur  experience  already  is  that  the 
Aniericans  who  sit  on  suci:i  ccmmii..- :o:;s.  if  they  don't  acquic-^c.^ 
and  assist  in  enforcing  any  propositions  from  various  government 
officials,  become  immediaiLly  and  personally  subject  to  attack  as 
being  inimical  to  tiieir  interests,  and.  with  the  powerful  engines 
of  propaganda  which  they  employ  in  Et;rope  and  our  own  cuntry. 
liO  such  man  can  endure  for  long.  These  government.'^,  ii  tlu-y 
wtie  faced  with  the  sole  rcspoiu-ibility  for  tiieir  actiuiis.  wcu'd 
nor  attempt  the  measures  which  they  seek  under  cur  pro'ection. 
Therefore,  for  all  rea.^o.ns.  I  do  not  see  that  we  can  elfecL  any  real 
Jus  ice  in  these  matters. 

If  we  continue  to  sit  in  the  enforcem.ent  of  this  peace,  we  will 
be.  in  effect  participating  In  an  armt  d  ;'.i"iance  in  Etirope.  wh^rc 
every  change  in  the  political  wind  will  affect  the  action  of  these 
comnu>sions.  We  will  be  obliged  to  p.-rtuipate  in  all  EXiropean 
questions,  and  v.o  will  bo  finnly  tied  definitely  to  one  side,  tinless 
we  precipitate  a  bieak  airi  lend  oU'-s"lves  to  the  charges  that  we 
hav"  been  traitors  to  the  "coinmcu  cau.se." 

I  am  convinced  tnat  there  has  grown  up  since  the  Armistice  the 
policy  perhaps  uncf  nS'  iotis  but  nevertheless  i  tiective.  of  dragging 
the  Uiut:'d  States  mlo  every  political  and  economic  c;tiestu.n  in 
Europe  and  consiantly  endeuvonug  to  secure  pledges  of  economic 
and  political  support  I'rom  us  in  return  for  our  agreeing  lo  matters 
which  we  con.iider  for  th-^ir  common  pood,  wiiere  vvf  have  no 
Interest,  and  con-tantly  using  us  as  a  stalking  horse  economically 
and  politically,  solely  in  the  interests  of  internal  political  groups 
within  the  Allied  governments. 

These  ubjectnes  and  interests  may  be  perfectly  Justified  from 
their  point  of  view,  but  it  forces  us  into  violations  of  (.air  every 
instinct  and  into  situations  that  our  own  people  wul  ne\er  stand. 
For  instance.  I  don't  see  how  we  can  lerj-.am  in  these  enforcement 
ccmrnis>i(^n.-i  nnl-  ss  we  participate  in  the  mi'rary  eniorcement 
with  Its  cn.^rnious  cost  and  risk,  and  the  tendency  will  al-Aays  be  to 
exact  the  political  objectives  with  the  military  strength  of  the 
United  States  as  a  background. 

I  have  the  feeling  that  revolution  in  Europe  is  by  no  means  over. 
The  social  wrong,  in  these  countries  are  far  from  solution,  and  the 
teniDt.st  must  blow  it:ielf  cut,  probably  with  enornu.aib  vuiience. 
Our  people  are  not  prepared  for  us  "to  undertvike  the  military 
policing  of  Europe  while  it  boils  out  its  social  wrongs. 

I  have  n  )  d'  ubt  that  if  we  could  undertake  to  police  tl;e  world 
and  had  the  '.Msclnm  rf  stat*\smansh!p  to  see  its  gradual  social  evo- 
lution, that  we  would  b'^  making  a  great  contribution  to  civiliza- 
tion, but  I  am  certain  that  the  American  people  are  not  prepared 
for  any  such  measure  and  I  am  also  sure  that  if  we  remain  in 
Europe  with  miMtiry  force,  tied  in  an  alliance  which  we  have  never 
undertaken,  '.ve  -iumld  be  f creed  into  this  storni  of  repre.sion  of 
revolution,  and  forced  in  under  terms  of  coordination  with  other 
peoplfs  that  wovild  make  our  independence  cf  action  wholly 
Impossible 

It  grows  upon  me  daily  that  the  United  States  is  one  creat 
moral  reserve  m  the  Wi.rld  today  and  that  we  cannot  maintain 
that  independence  of  action  through  wliich  this  reserve  is  to  )je 
maintained  if  we  allow  ourselve-^  to  be  dagged  into  detailed  Euro- 
pean cnta.-iglcments  over  a  period  cf  year:;.  In  m.y  view,  if  the 
Allies  cannot  he  brought  to  adopt  peace  on  the  basis  of  the  14 
points,  we  should  retire  from  Europe  lock,  stock  and  barrel,  and 
we  should  lend  to  the  whole  world  our  economic  and  m  iral 
strength.  Lir  the  wcrld  will  swim  in  a  sea  of  misery  and  di.-aster 
worse  than  the  dark  a^tes.  If  they  cannot  be  brought  to  ace,  pt 
peace  on  this  bas.s.  our  national  honor  is  at  stake  and  we  should 
have  to  make  peace  independently  and  retire. 

I  know  of  n  thing  in  letter  or  spirit  of  any  statement  of  your 
own.  or  m  the  14  points,  that  directly  or  indirectly  ties  the  United 
States  to  carry  on  this  war  through  the  phase  of  enforcement,  or 
the  multitudinous  demands  and  intrigues  of  a  great  number  of 
other  governn;ents  and  their  officials.  It  docs  appear  to  me  that 
your  conception  of  the  League  of  Nations  was  with  view  to  the 
provision  of  a  dominant  court,  where  these  difficulties  could  be 
thia-hed  out,  and  if  we  sit  as  one  of  the  prosecutors,  the  court 
will  have  no  Judi-e, 

Faithftilly  yours, 

H.  H. 


George  Bernard  Shaw's  Inquiry  as  to  British  War 

Aims 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HENRIK  SHIPSTEAD 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IX  THE  SKXATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Ncvcrnbcr  3,  1939 


EDITORIAL   FROM   THE    MINNEAPOLIS    MORNING    TRIBUNE   OF 

NOVEMBER   1,   1939 


Mr.  SHIPSTEAD.    Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Mr.  Shaw 


A.sks   a   Qut\s»ion."   publL-^liod    m    the   Minneapolis   Morning 
Tribune  of  November  1,  1939. 

There  beinR  no  objection,  the  editorial  was  ordered  to  be 
.   printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

|From  the  Miiuieppolis  Morning  Tribune  of  November  1.  1D39] 

MR.  SH.AW  ASKS  A  QUl-STIOM 

Conceding  that  George  Bernard  Shaw  is  a  tiresome  and  can- 
tankerous old  man,  he  can  still  prcpr.mid  wlekrd  cjuestioi.s  to 
harass  those  with  whom  he  di.-apreps  Of  Prime  Minister  Cham- 
fcerlam.  for  example,  l-.e  has  Just  asked,  "What  in  the  devil's  name 
IS  it  all  about,  now  that  we  have  let  Poland  go?"'  Mr.  Shaw  i3 
referring  to  the  war  with  Germany.  He  thmks  that  Great  Britain 
dof.^n't  "care  two  hoots  about  Poland."  and  that  the  war  1=  simply 
be  ng  fcu'.^ht  "on  our  old  balance-of-power  lines  to  disable  Ger- 
many, which  we  now  call  abniishintj  Hitler."  If  there  are  n.  hler 
reasons  for  continuing  tlie  conflict,  he  wt'Uld  be  j;leased  to  have 
Mr    Chamberlaiii  prc-ent  them. 

The  Prime  Minister  might  reply,  n{  course.  Miat  Great  Britain  Is 
still  fi'.:;htine  for  Poland;  but  that  cnn  he  onlv  an  incidental  issue. 
Th.e  truth  is  that  a  c  ms:derah!e  portion  of  Poland  is  now  m  pos- 
session of  Rti-^sM  and  canno^  be  wre-ted  away  from  the  Soviet  by 
methods  short  of  war  If  Britain  is  fighting  against  German  aggres- 
sion, why  not  fight  against  Russian  aggression?  Why  not  save 
Estonia.  La'via.  and  Lithuania,  which  are  n' w  virtoMllv  puppet 
states  of  Moscow?  Or  why  icnore  Albania,  the  little  Adriatic  state 
that  was  steam-rollered  by  Mus-olini's  army? 

Mr  Shaw  might  devise  s\ieh  fitiestions  endlessly,  bu'  the  Prime 
Mn.i.^ter  would  not  tha'ik  hun  for  his  labor,  for  all  f;f  th^Mn  invite 
tne  admission  that  Great  Bmain  is  not  fighting  against  aj".;re.ssiou 
P'M-  se  so  mtich  as  it  is  iighung  the  particular  power  which  most 
seriOu=lv  threatens  Britain  >  d'.minance  cf  Euro])e.  Th.it  Is  pre- 
cisely wh  i'  Mr  Shaw  series  to  prove- -that  th"  war  Is  preeminently 
a  war  for  c  tiiiol.  and  that  fh'Te  are  no  el-'gant  moral  i.ssues  in- 
volved And  that  is  precisely  what  no  responsible  British  official 
will  admit. 

Th-''  matter  "f  war  rbj"c*'ve<i  has  more  than  a  ll'tle  pertinence 
for  this  c(  untry  bf-cau  e  Lord  Lothian,  th  •  Bnf  li  .\mb,ts.sador  to 
the  United  S'.aies,  is  already  a.skiig  what  ci  irr  l.ar ion  we  intend 
to  make  to  'he  c(;:isunimation  (  f  .i  jimci  >•  i  urr'l  bv  the  e^;tal}ll^h- 
mt  nt  of  "overwhv'lnnng  power  b  liiiid  law  '  I'l.'il  the  pti:po>-e3 
for  which  the  present  war  is  being  waged  are  better  clarified,  an 
answer  to  that  question  is  quite  impassible.  But  it  can  be  rather 
safely  said  that  the  United  States  will  take  no  part  in  a  peace 
which  merely  -serks  to  create  a  new  pattern  of  power  politics  in 
Eurojie  or  to  underwrite  the  old  status  quo.  The  cynici.'^m  gener- 
ated by  Versailles  and  i's  aftermath  still  survlve-s.  We  shiuld  like 
to  know,  with  Mr.  Sh :iw.  wlia*  "It  is  all  about"  before  we  j^led^e 
c/ur  services  its  peacemaker  "Overwhelming  power  behind  law"  is 
a  neat  phrase,  buf  what  purposes  will  be  so  reinforced,  and  who  will 
nvtkt-  the  laW  From  London.  Pans,  and  Berlin  come  j^rcfi  ssioiia 
of  virtue:us  intentions,  bur  the  real  test  of  th.o^c  intentions  will  be 
pies<  nted  at  the  peace  tables.  If  the  United  Slates  is  to  be  Invited 
to  another  Versailles  it  will  not  he  difficul'  to  frame  an  ;>nswer. 
It  should  be  in  the  Immortal  words  of  Sam  Goldwyn,  '  Include  me 
cut." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    KA.SSAS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OE  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  FORMER  GOV    ALFRED  M    LANDON 


Mr,  CAPPER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  de- 
livered by  former  Gov.  Alfred  M.  Landon.  of  Kansas,  before 
the  Men's  Brotherhood,  First  Methodi.-,t  Church  Shenandoah, 
Iowa,  on  November  1,  1939.  Tlie  addres,s  deals  with  some 
fundamentals  of  a  re.-ponsible  foreign  policy  for  the  United 
Slates.  I  consider  it  well  worth  careful  readin.g  and  con- 
sideration by  ni.v  collcaijues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recohd,  as  follows: 

Concern  for  peace  is  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  everv  American 
today.  That  concern  is  riLrhtly  awakening  a  new  interest  m  events 
and  cjuestions  of  our  foreign  policy. 

A  few  months  ago  ro  one  could  risk  the  attention  of  his  audience 
even  to  mention  foreign  affairs.  Now  he  can  hardly  risk  talking 
about  anything  else 

It  IS  my  earnest  hope  that  such  con.cern  and  interest  will  not 
tllraiiiisli,  becaui.t'  the  crucial  fight  over  oiu:  foreign  policy  lies  in 
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the  months  to  come  Every  citizen  needs  contribute  his  part  In 
thou'-iht  and  discussion  m  order  to  formulate  a  truly  American 
foreign  policy.  Such  a  policy  is  of  more  vital  importance  to  every 
one  cf  us  than  we  are  m  the  habit  of  recognizing.  Not  only  is  it 
vital  to  keep  us  out  of  war  now,  but  to  lav  the  foundations  for 
tomorrow's  peace  in  the  policy  \^-e  adopt  todav. 

There  is  mighty  little  isolated  life  left  aiiywhere  in  the  world. 
It  seems  like  yesterday  when  the  world  was  nothing  more  than 
a  collectinii  cif  loosely  knit,  isolated,  self-sufficient  communities 
Now  the  hitherto  mo^t  self-sustaining  village  m  Europe  wants 
gasoline  and  radios  Our  owti  once  Isolated  village  sees  the  Nation 
pas'^  in  review  bifore  its  gasoline  filling  stations. 

So  every  days  world  events  arc  of  real  significance  to  our  national 
life.  We  realize  now  that  we  cannot  ignore  what  is  going  on  in 
Europe,  any  more  than  Europe  can  ignore  what  is  happening  here. 
But  we  must  be  able  to  weigh  properly  the  events  and  ha-)peninrs 
abroad.  Then,  too,  wo  must  be  Just  as  able  to  evaluate  our  actions 
at  home  ;;i>.d  apjjreciate  the  importance  cf  such  actions  to  our 
relatii  n-hi;jv  , thread  We  must  not  overemplius-.ze  or  ovcrdramat.^e 
such  act-.  When  th'^  sum  total  of  the  opinions  of  the  averai^te 
American  on  any  question  is  reached  the  question  is  decided  that 
way 

Frankly,  I  am  afraid  we  have  alwavs  overemphasized  the  im- 
portance of  neutrality  legislation.  It  is  impcrtanti  yes.  But  it  is 
not  more  Im.portant  than  our  entire  forelL-n  policv.  "And  by  over- 
strc:sing  neutrality  legislation  we  have  been  detracting  from  the 
larger  ciuestioi.s  abroad  and  at  home  We  cannot  Just  pass  a  law 
and  have  p 'ace  It  is  not  so  S;mple  as  that  Our  real  fight  to 
keep  out  of  war  will  c  nly  begin  r  nee  Congress  has  taken  definite 
nctujn  M.iny  will  feel  ^eclire  and  let  up  in  their  vigilance,  once 
"we've  tn'l  a  law."  Ju.-t  as  the  earnest  ar.d  con.scientious  drvs  let 
d(  wii  in  their  campaien  of  education  for  the  cause  of  temperance 
after  national   prohibition  came. 

•  We  can  keep  out  ol  war  if  those  who  wa'ch  and  decide  have  a 
FUfT^cieiit  detail. d  understanding  of  nrernalional  affairs.  t«  make 
certain  that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day  do  not  lead  toward 
war  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  they  po.'sts-;  the  courage  to  say 
'no'  to  those  who  selh.-hly  or  unwi.-ely  would  let  us  to  to  war." 
Thrse  words  are  net  m:w  They  were  uttered  bv  tlie  President 
liiin--elf  ju.'.l  a  little  over  3  years  ago.  They  are  of  trreat  sitinificance 
today  I  aeree  with  them  The  first  President  of  the  United 
States  pracnced  in  principle  what  these  words  express.  He  went 
far  in  upholding  the  declaration  of  neutrality  at  a  time  when 
American  public  opinion  was  treading  the  heights  of  emotion  in 
favor  of  the  new  French  Republic.  He  was  so  careful  not  to  excite 
the  feeliiu's  of  .•vmerica.ns  by  either  word  or  deed  Uiat  he  "refrained 
as  far  as  possible"  from  seeing  retugecs  from  France  He  refrained 
thus  even  thouch  "m  nniny  cases  the  maintenance  of  this  atti- 
tude has  tried  l.is  feelings  severely,  for  the  ex.les  were  not  infre- 
quently men  who  had  lought  or  sym.pathized  with  us  in  our  day  of 
C(  nflict  ■  Wa^hmiiton  realized  that  a  melodramatic  overemph.isis 
cf  tiiKtunal  incidents  was  dangerous  to  the  peace  of  America. 
All  of  us  must  realize  the  great  burden  which  rests  upon  those 
respoii-ible  for  the  acts  of  our  Ciovernment  at  this  time  For  that 
reacn  I  pro.'.^vmdly  regret  that  the  administration  at  Washington 
insi.-ted  that  the  present  session  of  Congress  consider  no  other 
legislation  than  the  neutrality  bill  and  asked  adjourriinent  imme- 
oiately  after  neutrality  has  been  acted  upon. 

The  Cont;re^s  in  ses.~ion  is  our  greate  t  saleguaid  for  peace.  It  is 
far  more  important  than  any  automatic  legisla.ion.  It  brings  a 
broader  wisdom  for  the  "sniall  decisions"  in  session  it  keeps  its 
hands  upon  the  reins  of  government.  Ftirthermore,  it  is  in  line 
with  our  constitutional  conception  that  the  Chief  Executive  is  not 
alone  in  hi'-  rrsprnsibility  for  foreign  afTairs.  If  the  Nation  is  in 
peril,  as  the  Pre.ldent's  proclamation  of  "limited  emergency"  indi- 
catid.  our  Cunuress  is  needed  on  the  job  m  Washington. 

Before  attempting  to  consider  the  general  principle  of  a  clear 
and  consistent  foreign  policy  ba^^ed  on  our  strength,  interest,  and 
dignity  of  po.sition  in  foreign  affairs,  let  us  glance  in  retrospect 
and  see  If  we  occupy  a  different  position  todav  than  we  have  in  the 
past. 

There  is  a  curiously  interesting  similarity  between  our  •^U^atlon 
now  and  our  international  affairs  in  Washington's  time.  About\the 
only  difference  is  our  size  and  new  methods  of  warfare.  As  ustial, 
our  visibility  is  very  low.  As  usual,  we  are  attempting  to  settm 
everything  in  black  and  white.  \ 

Then,  as  now,  we  were  m  hearty  sympathy  with  France,  our 
former  ally.  Then  public  sentiment  was  overwhelmingly  against 
England,  as  it  is  now  overwhelmingly  against  Hitlerism.  Then, 
ai  now,  we  were  stirred  by  the  pnnci])les  involved.  The  rights 
of  man  were  stirring  our  blood  and  ringing  in  our  ears  with  all  the 
enticement  of  Woodrow  Wil-on's  "making  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
ra'i-y."  Then,  as  n'nv.  the  que.-tion  of  who  should  dominate  Europe 
was  mixed  up  with  the  ideologies  we  enthusiastically  believed 
In.  Then,  as  now,  our  emotions  were  tangled  with  our  national 
Interests. 

As  we  look  back  on  how  many  times  the  European  countries  have 
bei-n  lined  up  on  one  side  and  then  another  since  Washington's 
tune,  we  note  that  international  politics,  like  aomestic  politics, 
makes  strange  bedfellows. 

The  thing  that  added  to  our  difflculty  at  the  time  of  Washington 
v\as  the  small ness  and  weakne;  s  of  our  new  Nation.  Now,  we  are 
too  big  a  nation  to  be  disregarded.  By  the  same  sccre,  we  are  too 
large  to  ignore  what  is  going  on  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Now,  we   have   more   gold   than   all    the   rc?t   of   the   world.     We 
are  the  most   Industrialized   nation  of  all,  and  •we  are  capable  ol 
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the  greatest  Industrial  output.  We  have  the  greatest  storehouse 
of  raw  materials,  with  the  widest  diversification  of  any  coun'ry 
in  the  world.  Now,  we  have  all  of  these  great  assets  with  their 
accompanying  responsibilities.  And  now  we  are  even  more  fortu- 
nate in  ctir  geographical  location  than  we  were  in  the  early  days 
of  our  independence.  At  that  time.  Spain  and  FYnnce,  as  well  as 
England,  were  en  our  frontiers.  The  maintenance  of  our  geograph- 
ical advantage  must  be  the  cardinal  principle  of  our  foreign  policy. 
We  cannot,  for  instance,  tolerate  the  penetration  of  any  foreign 
power  into  Mexico  by  subversive  methods. 

F^cm  the  standpoint  of  men,  resources,  and  potential  military 
might  we  are  in  a  better  position  to  defend  ourselves  against  a 
foreign  foe  than  we  have  ever  been  in  the  past.  In  recent  years 
we  have  weakened  oui-selves  in  only  one  respect.  Tliat  weakness  is 
in  our  national  fiscal  policy.  No  one  can  deny  that  the  National 
Budget  too  long  has  been  unbalanced.  And  the  relationship  of  a 
sound  fi'-cal  policy  to  military  defense  is  obvious  to  all.  It  takes 
money  to  build  armaments,  train  men,  or  carry  on  a  long  war. 
A  sound  fiscal  policy  is  important  to  our  morale  in  either  peace  or 
war.  No  matter  on  what  grounds  it  is  considered,  sound  financing 
is  fundamental  to  our  national  interest  as  well  as  to  our  broad 
international  policy.  It  is  unquestionably  Important  in  war.  The 
better  shape  we  are  in  financially  the  more  intelligent  contribution 
we  can  make  to  peace  after  the  war  in  Europe  is  over. 

Every  nation  in  the  world  today  knows  cur  potential  military 
power.  The  world  learned  cf  that  In  1917  and  1918.  But  milS- 
tar,-  strength  isn't  the  answer  alone.  A  major  determlninc  factor 
in  shaping  our  foreign  policy  must  be  the  principle  th.it  the 
tail  is  not  going  to  wag  the  dog 

After  the  am.azing  achievement  of  putting  2,000.000  soldiers  on 
European  soil,  after  we  had  won  the  war  for  our  Allies,  they 
sprung  th'i^ir  secret  treaties  on  us.  They  ignored,  in  th'-'^e  trf^aties, 
the  14  points  which  Woodrow  WiL-son  had  held  up  to  the  Central 
Powers  as  the  basis  on  which  the  Gsrman  people  could  sur- 
render. Our  Allies,  too.  had  given  their  tacit  approval  to  these 
points,  since  they  had  helped  to  publicize  them  among  the  Ger- 
man pecple.  Therefore,  in  compaiison  with  cur  part  in  winning 
the  war.  the  secret  treaties  were  like  letting  the  tail  wag  the 
dog. 

And  after  the  armistice,  a  national  administration  that  be- 
lieved as  the  present  one  does,  'hat  Uncle  Sam  cculd  not  go  broke, 
dished  cut  the  money  and  helped  to  rehabilitate  Europe.  And 
when  it  came  to  repayment — well,  the  tail  wagged  the  dog  again. 

We  are  looking  upon  a  sltuaMon  in  Europe  new  that  might 
easily  be  similar  to  that  of  1917  and  1919.  Therefore,  we  cannot 
blindly  follow  our  emotions  and  our  sympathies.  We  still  do 
not  believe  in  the  imperialistic  policies  of  t'he  B'ltiih  Empire. 
At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  Hitler  chal- 
lenges  everything   we   hold   dear   as   the   rights   of   a   people. 

Furthermore,  within  recent  years  England  as  well  as  Ger- 
many, has  worked  to  block  our  policies  and  best  interests  In 
South  America. 

The  intensity  of  cur  feelings  will  be  stirred  time  and  time 
again.  Events  both  touching  us  and  shocking  our  hearts  and 
conscience  will  strike  emotional  sparks  within  us.  It  is  impor- 
tant we  talk  these  things  cut  frankly,  always  keeping  in  mind 
American  interest.  Suppres-ed  emotions  arc  more  dangerous  th.in 
frank,  calm,  and  balanced  discussion.  If  we  discuss  these  events 
and  their  implications  with  normal  intelligence,  we  have  less 
to  fear  than  if  we  try  to  sit  on  the  lid  by  imposing  a  voluntary 
censorship  upon  ourselves. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  must  not  be  built  upon 
either  sympathy  or  hate  for  foreign  governments.  Neither  can  It 
be  built  upon  meddling  in  their  domestic  affairs  which  are  no 
concern  of  oure. 

The  first  definite  object  of  our  foreign  policy  shoul-d  be  to 
maintain  our  own  interests  with  dignity  and  honor.  Always  the.se 
should  be  maintained  in  a  manner  that  makes  for  peace.  As  a 
primary  means  of  achieving  this,  we  must,  of  course,  maintain  an 
adequate  defense.  Our  self-interest  must  be  based  on  just  and 
fair  claim.s.  Tlien  we  must  be  prepared  to  enforce  them.  In 
other  words,  "speak  softly  but  carry  a  big  stick." 

These  policies  should  be  made  permanent  and  traditional  with 
us.  They  should  be  carefully  thought  out,  and  never  must  we 
"get  out  on  a  limb,"  so  to  speak.  We  must  be  in  a  position  that 
we  can  defend. 

We  ought  to  hold  tight  to  the  principle  that  we  will  adopt  and 
announce  no  policy  we  are  not  prepared  to  enforce.  We  must  do 
that  for  the  sake  not  only  ol  our  dignity  and  prestige  but  for 
the  sake  of  our  future  influence.  We  cannot  expect  to  have  other 
pecple  take  us  at  our  word  if  we  continue  to  show,  as  we  have 
repeatedly,  that  we  ourselves  only  wish  they  would,  Tiie  history 
of  American  foreign  policy  is  regrettably  full  of  such  instances. 
The  open  door  for  China,  for  example,  captured  our  imagination. 
But  what  have  we  done  about  enforcing  It?  It  was  violated  many 
times  before  the  Manchurian  incident  of  1931,  and  many  times 
since.  We  have  simply  written  notes  "for  the  record" — notes 
which  no  one  took  seriously  becatise  It  was  apparent  that  we 
would  not  enforce  them.  All  we  have  done  has  been  to  make 
diplomatic  faces,  to  indicate  that  we  did  not  like  what  was  going 
en  taut  that  we  really  did  not  intend  to  say  or  do  more  than  that. 

For  the  sake  of  our  dignity  and  prestige  we  ought  not  to  adept 
any  policy  that  we  are  not  prepared  to  enforce. 

The  declaration  of  Panama  is  an  illustration  of  .this  type  of 
policy!  so  soul-satisfying,  but  so  difficult  to  administer.  Tliis 
declaration  is  a  proposed  agreement  between  ourselves  and  the 
nations  to  the  south  of  us.     It  sets  up  a  hazy  new  zone  on  the 
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high  sens  wirhin  which  wo  wcv.Ul  bo  supposed  to  enforce  a  stream- 
lined and  dramatic  kind  of  neutraiit;,.*  Its  statu.-  is  still  uncer- 
tain, to  say  the  least.  Without  more  accurate  information  than 
has  been  given  the  country,  it  is  duTicult  to  discus  this  new 
docTi:,e  mtcUigeiuly,  But  -^e  know  enough  that  ii  rai-es  many 
questions  full  of  peril  to  our  neutral  position. 

The  country  and  the  Senate  mo^t  demand  full  particulars,  and 
through  debate  corae  to  an  understanding  of  the  risky  pcssi- 
bilitie.-;  it  presents. 

Th.s  declaration  of  Panama  «o  well  illustrates  the  Pre-;r;ent.'= 
enthusiasm  for  new  and  drama' ic  thin^^s.  I  ray  to  you  that  m 
our  international  affairs  we  iiave  no  law  nnrl  arc  considermg  no 
bill  which  is  as  full  of  dang^rcu.-;  pcs.sibilities  as  tliis  one.  To 
undertake  the  enforcement  cf  tins  declaration  would  be  faking  on 
the  greauv.t  Job  ever  a.-,..umed  by  any  nation  m  history.  Of  course, 
this  assum.cs  we  iiave  the  ability  to  enforce  it.  which  abilitv  we 
do  not  come  near  to  having  now.  It  is  certain  that  the  duty  of 
enforcement  falls  solely  tipon  us  and  our  Navv.  although  it  dc^* 
represent  tne  desire  of  all  the  South  American  republics. 

You  ask.  naturally,  how  large  a  navy  this  would  require  No 
one  knows.  I  have  yet  to  find  anyone,  expert  or  no  expert,  who 
can   answer    that   question    with   any   degree    of   certainty. 

All  the  pertinent  questions  put  by  reporters  to  the  acim.ini^- 
traticn  have  been  left  unanswered.  But  the  questions  are  such 
as  to  give  warning  of  the  complexity  ai:id  the  ha^^ardous  nalii-e 
of  what  we  undertook  to  do  at  Panam.a.  These  questions  must  be 
ansv.-tred  fully  and  completely  before  we  ratifv  such  a  declariUion. 
However,  we  must,  as  Washington  did.  constantiv  make  it  clear 
that  we  value  the  friendship  of  the  democracies.  "Actually.  Jud"- 
ing  from  the  post-war  attitude  of  our  1917  Allies,  we  prcbab'y 
valued  their  friendship  more  than  they  valued  ours.  Now  we  can 
still  be  honf^st  and  sincere  in  our  friend  hip  for  them.  But  that 
does  not  m.ean  we  mv'st  fight  European  wars. 

We  departed  from  the  traditional'Am.erican  pcliov  cf  Washington 
In  1917  to  fight  for  our  friends.  Let  us  now  make  the  wisdom  of 
to  •  Father  of  his  Country  a  pnm.ary  part  of  our  foreiun  polirv 
That  wisdom  is  as  fitting  in  the  1940s  as  it  was  in  the  1780's  It 
will  fit  the  v.tal  needs  of  the  Nation  today  and  tomorrow. 

A  policy  founded  upon  this  wisdom  means  that  we  will  not  be 
extreme  isolationists,  nor  internationalists.  We  will  take  our 
rightful  place  in  the  world,  minding  our  own  business,  and  with 
dignity  and  honor  keep  our  own  best   interest  foremost. 

We  cannot  have  peace  automatically  merely  by  pa.ssing  a  law. 
The  road  awa>  from  war  depends  upon  the  grim  determination  of 
the  American  people  not  to  fight  anvone  else's  war. 

No  matter  how  much  we  syrapathizp  with  England  nnd  France, 
we  mu.-t  k-.'p  an  inielliyent-  control  over  our  own  prfiucnces  \v '- 
need  an  alert  watchful  public  opinion.  We  do  not  w'ish  to  '.hirk 
our  responsibilities  In  thi.'=  m.odern  world,  but  we  do  not  propose 
to  be  pawns  ii\  anybody  else's  c^am-"". 

Peace  may  be  had  if  we  v.ork  for  it  intc  I'.^-f^ntlv  But  havin^  it 
dr-peu'ls  up^.n  the  wi-cl:'i:i  and  determaiation  of"  whoever  at  ""he 
monient  may  occupy  the  White  Hou.-c,  heart  the  State  Depart- 
ment, and  int^rpr-t  our  for-Men  policy.  It  defends  also  un  'the 
Vigilan'-e  of  our  representatives  In  Washington  in  the  ConL-rc-s 
As  we  meditate  around  our  fir?s  while  men  fi'tht  agiiin  on  E^i- 
ropt-n  fields  let  us  rrm-mber  and  let  the  administration  remember 
the  adage.  "In  for  a  penny,  in  for  a  potmd." 

We  have  avep  and  w:d,-  in-cr?st.i  b:  vond  our  own  land  The 
roots  of  our  economic  difficulties  extend  into  a  disorderly  wor  d" 
Wc  know  V.C  cannot  separate  ours<-lves  from  the  solution  "of  the--e 
prr,b:ems.  Bu*  we  can  and  will  solve  them  a.^  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned in  our  own  way.  That  way  is  not  Europe's  wav  wl^i  a 
war  every  generation.  Once  and  for  all,  we  are  through'spendi'^^ 
our  bleed  and  our  money  on  European  soil.  If  our  cooperation  is 
wanted  in  Europe  it  will  have  to  be  on  terms  other  than  that  *Wu 
cannot  too  often  repeat  and  diffuse  these  sentiments  The.se  aie 
the  watchwords  on  which  our  very  existence  as  a  naticn  dcp-iuis 
Our  thoughts  are  of  peace,  not  cf  war.  We  know  that  as  long  us 
America  stands  civilization  cannot  perish. 


Progress  of  American  Industry 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SHERMAN  MINTON 

OF    INDIANA 

IN  THE  SENATP:  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 


NEWS  ARTICLE 


Mr.  MINTON.  Mr.  Prpsident.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  in  the  form  of  an  Asso- 
ciated Press  dispatch  showing  the  progress  being  made  by 
American  industry.  The  article  is  headed  "American  In- 
dustry Is  Setting  Fastest  Pace  Since  1929." 


There  bcinc:  no  cbjoction.  th?  ar'acle  wa^  md-rcd  to  be 
printed  in  ihe  Record,  a^  follow.^; 

AMEfticxM   Inpt-stky  Is   St-T-TTvo  Fa'jtvst   P^CF.  SiNt  E    ]929 Whom;- 

SALE  Trade  Is  Up  Billion  Over  Last  Yl.\r 

Tlie  Federal  Reserve  Board  announ-ed  today  that  American 
indn-^ry  was  roilins^  out  prodticts  at  the  fa.- test  pa-e  siia  c  1929 
and  probably  would  contiime  at  as  rapid  a  g-iit  until  th.-  end 
of  the  yf^nr  a*  least 

At   the  same  time.  Secretary  of  Ccmmprce   Hopkins  said   wh-^le- 

000  000  000.    rin    increase    of    $1,000  000.000    over    the    currescoudi  ■" 
period  of   19:-!8  ""' 

Fipurf>s  from  thp  Bureau  of  Domestic  and  Foreign  Commerce 
showed  that  half  the  whole-ale  ^'a;n  was  a.-counted  for  in  J.ily 
Auc;uvr.  and  S^'ptember.  >S"prcmbcr  ^ales  cf  wholesalers  were  16',' 
percent  hi_,'her  than  in  S  ptembi-r   1038 

OPTIMtS.M     TEMPIUFD 

Th-  Reserve  Board  temptTcd  its  optimism  with  the  comment 
that  "unlea^  th.ere  is  cc'iisiderable  Increase  In  the  KiUaumption  of 
gthxU.  the  accumul.ition  of  no. .-ntorio  which  is  now  under  way 
is  likely  to  reach  substantial  p.opcrtions." 

This  meant  that,  unlt-ss  perple  and  busines.ses  buy  and  use  \ip 
newly  produced  ircKxls  faster  than  thev  now  are  dcm-.  fa-'-iri.-'s 
fcoon  mi;:ht  reach  the  point  of  shuttin:?  down  temporarllv  to 
get  r.d  of  all  their  present  stocks. 

However,  moderate  increases  m  reta.l  =;ales  and  plant  expansion 
tO'j;eth'T  with  continued  active  residential  construction,  al>o  were 
reported. 

Thv  Board  estimated  the  October  rate  of  production  at  120  per- 
cent of  Uif  l92:i  25  .ivt-riige.  ccmpaied  with  a  revi.'^ed  hk'ur-  oi   111 

formerly  ttnan  as   110-  irv  t^epteiaber:    [t2  for  the  !,:w   1939  niLntha 

01  April  and  May.  and  96  in  October  19:^8 

"Indu-trral  cu'puL,  employimnr.  siiui  pav  rolls ,'  the  Board  said 
In  itij  moiiuhly  bulletin,  "have  shown  further  rapid  advance-  follow- 
ing the  buying  wuve  and  ri.-e  m  prices  tliai  be^.m  w.Lh  '.he  outbreak 
of  war. 

"In  many  industries  the  volume  of  order,^  en  h.ir  d  appears  to  bA 
large  enough  to  sustain  activity  tit  a  hiLh  level  at  u  ast  to  the  end 
of  tiie  ye.u', 

•'In  mri-t  primary  markets,  buying  was  espcclallv  ac-lve  In  the  flr.st 
hall  of  September  t-nd  has  sin.ce  svjbslded  Demand  for  semifinislvd 
and  fini.-,hed  products,  however,  has  been  maintained  In  larwe 
volume,  aithoufh  recently  new  orders  for  some  products  have  de- 
creased from  earlier  hii;h  levels 

"Consumption  by  individuals,  utih.'.a' ion  of  material-  through 
outlays  for  capital  ^ocdx  and  commodity  exports  have  Increa^d 
n.ueii  le  s  rapidly  tliun  production. 

'  Buymi;-  oi  equipment  and  oxpendiiure«  for  imi^ovement  of  p'ant 
ha\e  expanJ -d,  particularly  m  ihj  nut.ilwc.rk.ry  and  ra.h-ifd 
industries. 

"Hesidenti.  1  buildin-  aftivitv  ha.=-  been  for  s-.me  months  at  'he 
highest  level  of  recent  years,  and  contracts  for  this  tvpe  of  buildirg 
have  continued  lari;e  in  recent  weeks. 

■Re'ail  distribution  of  general  merchand'.s?  has  'liowi  a  ri^e 
beg.nnmR  before  the  cutbie.k  (  t  w.ir  and  -ales  of  electrical  equ'p- 
n.ent,  furniture,  and  o'her  dxirablo  consumers'  good-  are  repoiied 
to  have  increased  cunsidjrablv  Department -store  siles  are  at  I'.g 
le.el  reached  In  1937.  and  sales  by  mail-order  houses  and  chaVa 
fitorCb  na.e  risen  above  1937  levels." 


Stcol  Production 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOSEPH  F.  GUFFEY 

OK   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  Ncvcvibcr  3,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  THE  WASHINGTON  POST  OF  NOVEMBER  1,  1939 


Mr.  GUFFEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  taken  from  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  November  1  on  the  subject  of  steel  production 
and  employment  in  the  steel  industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
primed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wa.-hington  Post  of  November  1,  1939] 

ETEnL'S      HICIIEST      OflPUT      OPENS      79.000      Ju!S     -5J0.0OO      AT      WORK- 
PRODUCTION    6,000,000    TON'S    MOr.F    THAN    IN     1»37 

PiTTSEURGH,  October  31.— An  almost  unparalleled  spurt  in  the 
Nation's  steel  production— which  has  'oocsted  output  to  the  high- 
est tonnage  rate  in  his' cry-  ha.-,  opened  up  Jobs  for  approximately 
79.000  workers- in  the  last  3  inouthb,  a  turvey  of  principal  operators 
di.-,closed  today. 
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The  American  Iron  nnd  S'cl  In-titu-e  reported  4,51000  at  wo-k 
hi  the  industry  m  July,  a  Ilinire  that  had  looreasfd  to  50'2  "00  by 
the  end  of  September.  Additions  m  October,  operators  emmate 
lias  boo'^ted  eini  loMuent  to  approximately  530  000 

,f'l>'. '■';"'   ^"''''•■'^    advanced    $1^.000,000   beyond    the    July   mark    to 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bnr.k  of  Cleveland  .-aid  the  91  percent  cf 
cap.icity  late  reached  on  October  21  was  the  best  since  the  middle 
cf  May  1937,  "but  b.'causo  of  increased  producnic  capacity  <  u^put 
fit  the  present  is  at  the  highest  rate  m  history  or"clo-e  'o 
64  000, oco  tons  on  an  annual  basis.' 

In  19'J9.  the  best  yrar  on  rtcord.  the  industry  turned  out 
56.000,000  tons  aiid  employed  an  avera.e  of  4.58  OOO"  worker^  who 
drew  $341,203,000  in   wages.     Productirn   m    1937  totaled  50  568  000 

ln"«  non  P^n  ^^'''     ^''''^'     """^     ^^"^     ^'''^•-•i^     employees     amounted     to 
59  ib.UOO.uUO. 


Crime 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


.      HON.  ARTHUR  CAPPER 

OF    K.ANS.AS 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  DR.  WILMER  SOUDER 


Mr.  CAPPER.  Mr.  Pre,<=idon^  now  that  the  problem  of  di- 
rect inp  the  path  of  cur  international  policies  is  about  deter- 
mined, there  may  be  tmie  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of 
our  domestic  iirobiems. 

It  ha.s  been  my  privilege,  on  a  previous  occasion  or  two.  to 
invite  attention  to  the  valuable  and  efficient  operations  of 
t.'-ie  Ftdeial  Bureau  of  Invostiuation  in  punishinE:  oiYenders 
of  the  law.  It  nii^ht  be  cquully  well  to  invite  attention  to  an 
address  delivered  on  October  21.  1939.  before  the  Interna- 
tional Convention  of  the  Disciples  of  Christ  at  Richmond, 
Va.,  in  which  are  set  forth  some  means  by  which  the  extent 
of  crime  may  be  reduced. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimcus  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  address  by  Dr.  Wilmer  Souder, 
a  momb(r  of  tlie  scientific  staff  of  the  Bureau  of  Standard.s, 
;ind  a  member  of  the  board  of  elders  of  the  National  City 
Christian  Church  of  this  city,  on  the  subject  Crime — the 
Church  Must  and  Can  Meet  It.  The  address  was  delivered 
at  the  laymen's  session  of  that  convention. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Crime     Tme  Churoh  Must  and  Can  Meet  It 
inthoduction 

Mention  of  the  church  and  crime  in  the  same  breath  may  bring 
t(i  some  a  leeliim  of  resentment.  If.  however,  it  can  be  shown  that 
crimi'  touches  the  church  and  that  the  church  can  make  a  d;  finite 
contribution  towaid  the  eradication  of  crime,  iio  apologies  are  neces- 
sary The  following  text  is  bnjad  enousth  for  our  remarks:  "Be 
not  deceived;  God  is  not  mocked;  for  what.soever  a  man  soweth,  that 
sh.all  he  al.so  reap  Fur  he  that  soweth  to  his  flesh  shall  of  the 
n^~h  reap  ci  rruption;  but  he  that  soweth  to  the  Spirit  shall  of  the 
Spirit  reap  life  everlasting."  Fifteen  year';  of  experience  in  crime 
detcciiiin.  as  an  official  of  the  United  States  Government,  furnishes 
no  occasion  to  protest  this  text, 

TYPES    OF    CRIME 

It  will  aid  us  if  we  catah  g  a  few  of  the  crimes  now  afHictlng  our 
N.ition.  Gambling  is  undoubtedly  our  most  nearly  universal  crime. 
Churches  have  been  known  to  wink  at  the  practice,  in  the  bingo 
party,  and  other  games  of  chance  employed  to  raise  money.  The 
stupid. ty  of  the  ii  dividual  who  permits  his  superiority  complex  to 
cause  him  to  feel  that  he  can  consistently  win  in  games  of  chance 
over  others  similarly  complexcd  is  difficult  to  explain.  The  man 
who  pushes  his  money  into  a  machine  designed,  constructed.  ad- 
Justed,  and  testfd  to  ke^^p  more  than  it  returns  is  dumb  in  one 
corner  of  his  brain,  regardless  of  all  intelligence  ratings. 

A  shrewder  type  of  crime  is  embodied  in  the  ke^n  investing  or- 
ganizations aiid  ho'dms^  companies.  With  the  assistance  of  a  good 
attorney  and  careful  manipulations  it  is  possible  to  take  large 
amounts  of  cash  from  simple  folks  who  can  be  p^-rsuaded  to  believe 
that  the  promoters  wi^li  to  make  a  fortune  for  the  investors. 

A  third  type  of  crime  finds  expression  in  what  we  popularly  desig- 
nate as  rackets.  Toe  '^et-up  consists  of  an  organization  prepared  to 
give  "protection  "  Perhaps  you  will  not  admit  ever  having  con- 
tributed cash  to  any  form  of  racket.     Consider  one  type  of  protection 


before  being  too  positive  The  fi^h  merchant  may  find  it  more 
economical  to  pay  one  cent  a  pound  for  every  pound  of  fi.-h  sold 
to  him  wholesale,  than  to  find  a  lead  soaked  with  gasoline  when 
delivered.  The  soaking  is  easily  done  when  the  truck  is  delayed  in 
traffic.  The  driver  will  rot  put  up  much  resistance  after  taking  a 
look  at  the  husky  stranger  who  c'lmbs  on  the  truck  with  a  '^mall 
can  of  gasoline.  The  head  of  the  racket  organization  must  deliver 
effective  "service"  In  his  territory.  This  must  be  done  speedily  and 
quietly.  Murders  may  be  necessary  but  they  must  not  be  traceable 
to  the  organization.  The  St.  Valent-ne  Day's  murder  in  Chicago.  In 
which  seven  members  of  a  ro.al  pang  were  lined  up  against  a  garage 
wall  and  mowed  down  by  machine  guns  is  typical  c'f  such  expres- 
sions of  force. 

The  confidence  man  pays  an  individual  no  compliment  when  he 
approaches  with  .=chem.es  to  secure  the  valuable  property  of  an- 
other at  a  price  much  below  ais  worth,  with  a  plan  to  secure 
money  or  property  from  an  elderly  or  sick  person  through  feigned 
friend!-hips.  with  a  magic  box  to  turn  out  "genuine"  m.onev  in  $10 
and  $20  bills  at  the  will  of  the  operator,  oi*  with  a  sure  "plan  to 
win  from  a  "yokel"  in  a  card  game.  Inspector  MacDonald.  of 
Berkeley,  an  expert  in  breaking  up  such  rackets,  advises  that  the 
confidence  man  must  locale  a  man  with  larceny  in  his  heart  be- 
fore he  can  trap  him  and  trim  him.  When  the  confidence  man 
approaches  and  starts  explaining  his  plan  for  making  easy  money. 
Just  remember  he  feels  sure  your  ideals  in  dealing  with  yotir 
fellow  m.an  are  no  higher  than  his  own  and,  furthermore,  that  he 
expects    to   trim   you. 

The  political  leader  who  promises  to  guard  the  welfare  of  his 
constituents  and  then  betrays  them  by  accepting  graft  money  In 
awarding  contracts  or  in  misappropriating  moneys  is  a  traitor 'and 
criminal  of  no  less  degree  than  the  racketeer  or  the  thief  who 
manages  the  soulless  holding  company  or  finance  corporation. 

The  annual  cost  cf  our  crime  is  variously  estimated  from  ten 
to  twenty  billion  dollars.  If  you  are  an  average  American  citizen 
and  have  a  family  of  two  children,  you  are  paying  approximately 
5400  annually  to  crime. 

Foremost  among  the  them.es  which  lead  to  crime  should  be 
placed  cash,  power,  and  privilege.  At  all  periods  of  American  his- 
tory there  have  been  exploitations  and  alluring  promises  of  excep- 
tional bargains  We  started  with  a  m.ysterious  fountain  of  youth. 
Then  came  the  deposits  of  (fool's)  gold  in  Virginia,  opportiinities 
to  dig  fortunes  in  California  gold  fields,  opportunities  to  retire 
after  investing  all  savings  in  watered  stock  or  foreign  bonds. 

THEORIES     OF    CRIME 

Time  does  not  permit  a  discussion  of  all  of  the  theories  of 
crime.  To  say  that  the  devil  is  rcpcnsible  for  crime  is  to  refuse 
to  m.eet  the  situation.  Corresponding  reasoning  would  give  God 
credit  for  our  virtues.  This  would  leave  us  as  mere  tools  in  the 
hands  of  superiors  While  we  might  be  willing  to  charge  all  of  our 
weaknesses  to  the  devil,  we  usually  want  to  be  given  full  credit 
for  our  few  good  deeds  and  sacrifices.  My  version  of  the  creation 
of  man  translates  as  follows:  "God  breathed  into  man's  nostrils 
the  breath  of  life  and  gave  man  the  opportunity  of  developing  a 
living  soul  "  The  soul  is  the  suprem.e  component  of  the  indi- 
vidual. Jesus  confirms  this  translation  when  he  asks:  "What 
shall  it  profit  a  man  if  he  shall  gain  the  whole  world  and  lose 
his  own  soul?" 

To  the  man  who  refuses  to  give  serious  thought  to  facts  and 
attempts  to  escape  responsibilities  by  saying  he  was  born  into  the 
world  without  his  consent  or  that  the  world  owes  him  a  living  and 
he  will  decide  as  to  what  efforts  he  will  put  forth  we  have  a  ready 
answer.  If  left  alone,  he  is  sure  to  drift  into  crime,  for  he  will 
demand  food  and  shelter.  These  are  not  always  available  in  our 
oountrj'  for  the  asking.  The  man  is,  indeed,  in  a  strange  country. 
He  is,  however,  less  than  6.000  miles  from  his  home.  The  Tropics 
supply  food  without  effort.  The  climate  is  uniform.  Clothing  is  not 
necessary.  Transportation  to  this  land,  ideally  suited  to  the  needs 
of  the  specimen,  can  be  supplied  by  those  of  a  more  purposeful  and 
more  generous  school  of  thought.  Soon  the  unfortunate  can  be 
placed  where  he  may  let  nature  support  him.  We  need  not  discuss 
educational,  social,  mutual,  hygienic,  medical,  or  governmental  pro- 
tections, for  these  blessings  have  come  of  people  with  different 
ideals.    Our  specimen  is  not  interested  in  such  ideals. 

A  more  subtle  theory  of  crime  has  developed  from  the  followers  of 
Lombroso,  an  Italian  of  the  last  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  His 
followers  teach  that  our  criminals  are  the  results  of  biologically 
inherited  tendencies.  They  inherit  typical  features,  such  as  thick 
hair,  large  protruding  ears,  receding  foreheads,  massive  Jaws,  un- 
symraetrical  heads,  etc.,  which  are  accepted  as  the  outward  manifes- 
tations of  criminal  tendencies.  The  acceptance  cf  this  theory  denies 
the  existence  of  the  free  will  of  the  individual,  denies  our  right  to 
punish,  and  leaves  us  victims  of  a  God  who  sends  condemned  chil- 
dren into  a  severe  world.  The  whole  idea  puts  these  unfortunates 
in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  our  animals.  Those  of  you 
who  live  in  rural  communities  know  that,  free  will  or  no  free  will, 
remarkable  cooperative  traits  can  be  developed  in  the  meanest  ani- 
mals. The  wildest  horses  have  been  made  safe  for  the  owner  and 
safe  for  themselves  through  the  applications  of  definite  restraints 
and  positive  orientations. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  theme  that  we  Invite,  encourage, 
and  perhaps  enjoy  our  crime.  We  as  a  nation  apparently  insist  upon 
the  fullest  personal  liberty  for  every  individual.  Restraints  are  said 
to  destroy  initiative  and  prevent  development.  It  is  claimed  that 
society  will  develop  more  safely  and  sanely  if  there  are  fewer 
restraints. 

One  of  our  popular  southern  cities  discharged  its  chief  cf  police 
a  few  years  ago  because  of  his  crusading  tendencies.     The  city  felt 
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nfe  prosperity  v.-ciild  blc'^cm  !f  n  wldi^-rpcn  policy  were  arloptcd. 
H' rpo  rac'.n.:.  c.'.mbl'.r»a;.  cioc^  ra^JiMg.  rcu'ette.  and  oiL  t  tyiJes  of 
••ent.-'rta:nn:e!;r  ■  were  spr^'ud  ovi-r  the  day  and  nigh-  Di.-ordL-rs 
bi  "ke  out,  culmir.atmg  in  a  $10(iOOO  hotel  robbfiy  Thpie  were 
ctncrs  besides  the  city  c.ticials  who  enj<iyid  personal  llberry.  Tlie 
undcrwTld  crganizaiions  came  a.'.d  collccttd  and  ap::.eciatLd  the 
cpportur.ity. 

Such  experiences  show  the  off  -ct';  of  losses  in  moral  res<?rves  and 
show  our  tendency  to  discredit  tem.pcrarilv  the  Idea  of  any  value 
to  physical  mental,  moral,  or  spiri'ual  re.ser'.c.  Reserve  Is  today 
In  niany  respects  an  obsolescent  item.  It  must  be  revived.  We 
pay  larqc  forfeits  icr  our  carelessness.  An  example  of  our  crowdais^ 
to  the  limit  com.e-,  from  a  New  En^zlnnd  dry  where,  during  a  sleet.  14 
autos  came  ever  a  hill  and  crashed  into  an  obstruction  u  short 
distance  bcvnnd  'he  crest  of  the  hill.  Net  one  of  the  14  driveis 
cculd  see  the  necessity  for  suffering  th3  inconvenience  of  slowing 
down  and  driving  with  a  reserve  space  between  himself  and  the 
man  in  front. 

The  disrupMrn  of  our  family  unit  by  our  modern  civilization  is 
brinplng  untold  misery.  We  see  dl.stracted  fathers  and  mothers 
plead  before  officials  cf  the  law  insisting  that  their  children  could 
not  possibly  have  committed  the  crimes  for  which  they  are  being 
held.  Ministers  are  Implored  to  tcive  assistance  in  an  attempt  to 
break  the  hold  of  the  law.  Invescigations  show  th.it  these  parents 
took  little  Interest  In  the  associates  of  their  childi-en.  made  no 
efforts  to  find  where  or  how  they  spent  their  leisure  minutes. 

The  typical  development  of  juvenile  crime  beems  with  small 
offenses,  such  as  picking  pennies  off  papers  at  a  nei?.-.-:Stand,  talcint? 
food  from  stores  or  materials  from  construction  sites.  Next  comes 
trips  across  town  on  the  rear  of  trucks  to  pick  up  bicycles  which 
are  later  sold  through  the  a.ssistance  of  dealers  who  ask  no  ques- 
tions. If  not  cnutjht,  th':'y  continue  to  su?h  crimes  as  burglarizing 
hou.scs  and  hold-ups.  Three  bnys.  properly  dcploved,  can  be  sur- 
prisingly efifeottve  in  going  through  a  h  u.ie  while  the  owners  are 
out.  They  will  be  caught,  but  the  months  cr  yeais  of  growing 
petty  crimes  and  a  few  quick,  ca-y  dcihns  develop  a  habit.  Ii  is 
extremely  difficult  to  reorient  these  children  to  the  theme  of  earned 
rewards  tor  honest  labors. 

A  popiilar  scapegoat  for  our  present-day  crim.e  Is  to  attribute 
It  to  the  inlluenct:*  of  science.  Unemployment  Is  charged  to 
science  and  our  machine  age.  An  analysis  of  one  Industry  will 
shew  th'>  fallacy  of  this  position.  Prior  to  the  advent  of  the 
automobile  there  were  about  1.000.000  wagon  and  smith  workers 
who  took  care  of  our  transportation  equipment.  Ten  million  em- 
ployees are  necessary  to  care  for  our  demands  en  the  motor- 
cars. The  same  analysis  will  blast  the  charges  against  science  m 
ether  fields  Tlie  developed  methods  of  science  have  iiidced  put 
a  few  individuals  on  the  shelf  of  unemployment.  The  perfection, 
power,  and  definite  responses  of  scientific  equipment  demand 
clear  thinking  and  honest  acceptance  of  full  responsibility  for 
results.  The  employee  who  was  so  successful  in  explaining  all 
accidents  as  the  fault  cf  associates  is  certain  to  get  a  surprise 
when  he  attempts  to  blame  the  precision  machine.  The  machine 
will  not  accept  the  blam.e.  Some  of  our  careless  operators  have 
discovered  these  facts  too  late. 

THE     GARDEN     OF     EDEN     STORT 

The  Garden  of  Eden  story  of  the  first  crime  is  too  accurate  to  be 
discarded  as  an  amusing  story.  In  that  report  we  see  an  owner 
and  superintendent  with  rights,  an  assistant  who,  by  honest  labor, 
may  earn  much  of  food,  enjoyment,  and  safety.  As  the  assistant 
contemplated  the  idea  of  rights  he  developed  a  complex  Without 
properly  baiarcing  the  rights  of  a  creator  and  owner,  entitled  to 
privileges  greater  than  that  of  an  assistant,  he  decided  to  act  upon 
the  theory  that  all  things  within  his  reach  belonged  as  much  to 
him  as  to  anyon->  else  That  becoming  as  gods  was  only  a  ques- 
tion of  the  possession  of  material  items  regardless  of  the  en- 
nobling training  and  development  Incident  to  earning  them. 
Tins  assistant  later  discovered  those  consequences  which  follow 
the  taking  of  uiicarned  rewards  and  In  violating  fundamental  laws. 
The  verdict  and  punishment  were  severe  and  direct.  Tliey  are 
the  same  whether  you  read  them  in  the  book  of  Genesis  or  in 
the  experience;;  of  modern  humanity. 

Other  causes  of  crime  could  be  reviewed  but  we  must  close  with 
the  experience^  of  the  sexual  sophisticates  who  think  they  can 
c.italog  all  human  misfits  as  victims  of  sex  influences.  To  them 
there  are  no  my-^tcrious  physical  or  spiritual  developments  between 
virtuous  members  of  opposite  sexes  They  grab,  they  handle,  they 
live  entire'y  in  the  physical  animal  realm.  Things  spiritual  scarcely 
exist  to  these  realists.  The  idea  of  God  knitting  two  souls  into 
one  or  in  any  way  whatever  blessing  a  union  of  two  lives  is  beyond 
their  credulity 

Freqiiently  there  comes  a  realization  that  life  Is  not  all  physical. 
With  the  increas'ng  advent  of  mental  and  nervous  ills  into  an 
apparently  healthy  physical  body  we  find  it  necessary  to  expand 
our  thinking.  By  the  u.se  of  officers,  armies,  and  munitions  we 
hold  back  our  crime.  With  medicines,  vaccines,  and  surgical  In- 
struments we  have  little  fear  of^matiy  of  these  plagues  of  the 
phvsic.il  body  which  were  so  destructive  in  former  cen^urie^.  The 
barbitals  may  relieve  our  physical  pains  but  tl-ey  are  not  specifios 
for  mii'al  aSlictions  "Evil  spirits"  trouble  millions  today.  The 
prtsjiit  age  is  making  this  sad  discovery. 

FKOM   WHENCE  COMETH  OTJR  HELP? 

With  what  shall  we  combat  these  m.ental  ills  which  result  from 
n-.aL:n.iled  ni.iteMal  ideal.-,  and  ne';lecied  starving  souls?  How  long 
sl.all  w^  be  able  to  continue  our  battle  of  physical  force  again.-t 
general  crime  at  an  annual  cost  of  $100  for  eucn  individual   man, 


wom.an,  and  child?  There  are  seme  observers  who  predict  a  crarh 
at  an  early  dTte 

Those  who  observe  the  actions  of  sonie  of  our  political  o.rganlza- 
tions  and  compare  achievement:  with  iironiises  .sec  too  many  excep- 
tions and  special  favors  to  hope  for  much  aid  from  political  offlce- 
hr>!d*M-s.  Natuially  officers  tiected  by  a  pjli'.cal  party,  if  they 
expect  to  continue  in  power,  give  some  thought  to  the  weKare  of 
the  party  Political  campaif.ns  cost  money.  Will  an  official  d.sre- 
gard  the  pov.-er  that  elevated  him  to  the  office.'  WIU  delegates 
iitminate  a  candidate  from  whom  thty  have  no  coinmilments? 

A  study  of  new,  paper  and  radio  advertising  reveals  tliat  one  of 
their  functions  is  to  IcxnsoTi  vip  pvn'^s  p.nd  to  .sell  items,  many  of 
which  develop  destructive  habits  The  tpcnder  is  made  the  cen- 
ter of  attiaction.  Not  much  assist, ince  will  b^'  expected  from  these 
hgcatles  If  only  we  remcio.ber  thcv  are  commercial  advt  ntures  and 
an.'  iiot  likely  to  bit?  th^  liand  that  f^ed.-  them 

We  are  entitled  to  our  d-)Ubt.s  regarding  effec'ual  aid  from  the 
movie:  as  we  sec  thi  m  today  parading  the  as.-umcd  virtues  of  the 
cock'ail  and  the  good  fcllow.shlp  tied  up  with  the  abui.d ml  serv- 
ings of  liquor  and  unrestrained  libertus.  No  ill  elfects  arc  pic- 
tured In  fact,  our  children  are  led  to  believe  ihat  liquor  and 
comedy  are  .synonymous  and  ihut  lib-  rty  is  the  key  to  all  h.ipplness. 

Our  universities  are  one  of  our  best  agencies  in"  the  fight  against 
crime  Many  school-  are  givir.g  courses  on  the  origins  cf  crime. 
on  the  developments  of  racket.^.,  and  delineating  their  <  ffccts  on 
society.  Tlu-y  reali^-e  the  suiousness  of  the  situation  and  the  stale- 
mate which  exists  between  the  efforts  of  the  law  and  the  escape 
of  so  many  criminals. 

THE  CHURCH    C.^N    MEET  THE    PROni.FM 

The  title  of  this  paper  declares  the  church  must  and  can  meet 
the  crime  situation.  Shall  we  advocate  delegating  legal  nuth  irity 
to  the  church?  It  would  be  a  mistake  to  permit  the  church  to 
aUempt  to  handle  legal  matters.  Je.'us  refused  to  enter  the  con- 
troversy over  dividing  n:i  estate,  ahh-ugh  He  wa-  i-sked  to  do  .cq. 
He  v.as  not  interested  i;i  prc.<eciiting  the  woman  taken  in  adulterv, 
though  the  law  was  clear  on  the  situation  He  lost  his  hfe  by 
rea.,Gn  of  a  h  gal  official  acccptir.g  a  church  verdict  rather  than 
ptving  the  pro'ection  to  which  the  ubj'-ct  cf  the  Roman  Empire 
was  entitled  The  church's  records  in  t«  mporr.l  snerelgntv  in  the 
Middle  Ages  and  more  recently  in  Spain  and  m  Rus.sla  are  not 
strong  aiguments  for  its  ability  to  cope  with  ti-mporal  pffair-. 

An  analy-ls  of  the  methods  of  our  legal  machinery,  whvn  it 
functions,  shows  that  it  deals  largtly  in  one  realm  only'  Our  laws 
say  pay  $5,003  damages  and  go  free,  go  to  pri.siin  5  years  anfi  all 
will  be  forgiven,  septirate  from  that  woman  and  forget  the  past  or 
go  to  the  chair  and  give  up  a  life  Tlie  church  can  never  ;peak 
thi.T  language  Such  mea.mip«:  are,  however,  erfcrtlve.  and  until 
we  recruit  the  first  lines  of  defen-^e  t!:e  N.itlon  must  depend  ufxin 
them  The  criminal  is  punished  in  terms  of  things  which  rate 
h.igh  in  his  evaluations.  Obviously  such  punishments  m.ay  not 
redeem  him  or  reach  deep  enough  to  remedy  *he  cause  of  the 
crime  After  spending  5  years  in  prison  he  may  repeat  the  <Tlmo, 
feeling  certain  he  will  no'  be  caugiit  again  T.icHus.  the  Roman 
historian,  saw  the  futility  of  dependence  upon  laws  wh-n  he  wrote. 
almost  2,000  years  age.  "Corruption  abounds  in  the  state  and  the 
st,i:(>  abounds  in  lav. s  " 

Most  certainly  the  church  will  r.ot  be  regarded  r.s  an  Intruder 
if  It  attempts  to  make  a  more  specific  contribution  in  .solving  the 
crime  problem  In  fact,  its  opportunity  to  function  in  this  field 
IS  almost  universally  recognized  Tlie  law  (x'ends  an  unusual 
privilcee  and  responslbiliry  to  pastors  to  whom  erring  members 
make  their  confessions  and  a.sk  for  guidance.  It  will  not  compel 
the  pa -tor  to  reveal  the  confession.  Courts  re<  ognii^e  the  s.tcred- 
ness  of  the  situation  and  the  powerful  ndemptive  inllu-.-nces  at 
the  disposal  of  the  pasror.  Pastors  and  churches  mu.st  not  fail  ui 
meet  this  responsibility 

WILL    COD    AID" 

A  carefully  studied  interpretation  cf  the  Old  Testament  seems  to 
Indicate  that  God  did  aid  lii.-  i  hildren  m  uvercomma  their  enemies 
and  in  supplying  many  cf  thc.r  needs  May  we  expect  Him  to  aid 
us  'n  supp.-essmg  crime:*  Then  'eenii  to  be  an  abundance  of 
evidence  that  God  gi\>s  us  aid  today,  but  no'  in  doin^  thase  mate- 
rial things  we  can  and  should  do  for  ourseive.s.  This  change  in 
God's  methods,  if  there  has  been  a  change,  sh.ould  strengthen 
rather  than  weaken  our  faith  Let  me  illustrate  At  tome  tmie  in 
the  past  (wheth.r  it  be  6  000  ur  6.000  000.000  years  matters  not) 
man  was  less  skilled,  less  able  to  protect  himself  les.s  able  to  pro- 
vide for  his  needs,  and  less  able  to  command  the  services  of 
natural  agencn-s  Some  power  guided  his  development  Some 
power  protect-d  him  Some  power  placed  in  hi*  body  instincts  of 
picservatlon,  toleration,  and  service.  Some  p'^ver  elevated  him. 
We  are  not  able  to  relive  the  past  and  witness  the  growth  <  f  these 
mnracles.  We  may,  howev(  r.  witness  a  similar  miracle  in  the  lives 
Cf  some  of  our  prf.,cnt-dpy  animals.  Th.e  bird  winch  has  never 
observed  the  building  of  a  nest — m  fact,  it  may  never  have  seen 
a  nest — will  next  seruson  at  a  definite  time  constiucl  a  nest  This 
nest  will  be  so  specialized  and  so  accurately  constructed  that  tne 
ornithologist  will  accur.itely  name  the  bird  which  built  the  nest 

Try  as  I  mav.  I  can'^ot  exi'ilain  where  .md  h.ow  the  nest  design 
is  stored  v.ith  the  bird.  Why  not  accept  tlie  easie«;t  explanation 
and  se"  where  It  I'^ads''  Assume  that  the  M.ister  wf  Life  gives  per- 
sonal assistance  to  the  bird  und  that  He  ims  riiore  than  a  passing 
Interest  In  the  cre.^.ture«  of  His  creation  I:  does  not  destroy  one's 
p>r>onality  or  make  him  n-^hamed  it  attribu'e  such  acts  to  a 
benevolent  Guaroian  ol  al'  creation.  Yes:  God  aided  ua  yester- 
day. Pie  aids  us  today,  and  He  uiU  aid  us  tomorrow. 
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GOD'S   CREATION    DOFS    NOT    MOCK    HIM 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  popular  leaders  of  our  cv,-n  genera- 
tion to  fail  to  gr:,sp  this  theme  Barnes,  m  his  S'l  jcty  m  T'-an^-- 
tion.  ties  him'^elf  up  unneces<-arilv  on  several  occasions  and  ht.pe- 
le.'-sly  .so,  when  he  rates  our  behavior  as  the  result  of  strict  causation 
as  invariable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  and  later,  on  the  same  paee 
savs-  "If  one  wishes  to  lessen  the  volume  of  crime,  he  nmst  en- 
deavor to  eliminate  tho.se  social  habits  •  •  •,"  etc  How  under 
causation  as  invariable  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  can  one  "wish"  or 
•■<  ndeavor'"?  Wells,  )n  liis  n-c.  nt  ba  k  The  Fate  "f  Homo  s.ipiens 
Is  reported  to  have  pictured  the  universe  as  bored  with  m.m  and 
to  have  ijredlcttd  that  the  race  will  cventuallv  end  in  the  disease- 
soiiked  lums  ot  a  slum. 

It  is  unfortunate  indeed  that  minds  get  into  such  cul-de-sacs. 
Stir 'ly  the  unfokhngs  and  development.;  of  the  race  and  the  ad- 
vances of  science  during  the  years  of  recorded  historv  have  charmed, 
if  not  inspired,  the.'-e  minds.  Can  it  be  that  thev  are  victims  of 
their  own  physical,  ;inlni;d  developments?  As  their  bodies  have  de- 
veloped they  have  doubtless  admitted  developments  in  other  fields; 
but  now  as  the  physical  and  mental  infirmities  of  age  begin  to  de- 
mand recognition  tliese  niinds  are  helpless  They  naturally  antici- 
pate similar  reartams  for  the  entire  creation.  Leaders  frequently 
httray  (heir  men'il  a"es  imd  corresjiondinc  fear.--  by  constantly  re- 
ferring to  impending  crises  m  their  specialized  helds.  The  church 
must  substitute  confidence  of  eventual  victory  where  these  fright- 
ened prophets  proclaim  di-  .TSter.  The  poet's"  picture  of  a  mvste- 
ricuf  Journey  and  safe  arrival,  "soothed  and  sustained  by  an  un- 
faltering trust."  IS  too  brurht  for  their  limited  or  distortid  visirms. 
Appurently  they  cannot  conceive  of  a  continuing  advancement  of 
humiauty  or  a  major  power  ft.r  pood  maintaining  control  for  ages 
aftei  they  have  departed  £:uch  minds  and  preriictions  have  ap- 
peared in  all  ages  if  the  past.  They  are  in  no  sense  unique  to  our 
generatK  n. 

If  we  should  adm.t  that  the  race  can  be  maintained  in  the 
.status  quo  for  several  years  to  come  by  armies,  pri.sons,  and  fears, 
we  cannot  picture  an  all-powerful  and  all-wise  Architect  interested 
for  centuries  in  .'^elng  only  repetitions  on  the  part  of  His  crea- 
tions. Tht  set-up  demands  advancement.  It  has  shown  advance- 
ment dtinng  pa^t  centurie'^  Je^us  gave  us  a  glorious  thought  when 
He  said.  My  Father  worketVi  and  I  wtirk."  He  did  not  say  my 
Fnthf-r  watciies  for  His  own  enterlainmer.t  Let  us  make  it  p(,s- 
Flble  for  Old  to  aid  us  in  combating  the  crimes  which  threaten 
to  hide  the  advancements  gained  through  centuries  of  toil. 

l.VT    THE    CHt-RCH    COMPLETE    THE    STORY 

Tlie  clnirch  has  the  solution  to  the  problems  of  crime.  Its  hands 
are  clean  It  cm  meft  the  situation  effectively,  and  with  divine 
a'd  it  c;,n  develop  that  living  soul  in  man  which  will  not  support 
crime  The  soul  responds  and  develops  as  It  meets  and  compre- 
hends the  true  themes  of  lives  and  associates  these  with  the  corre- 
sponding reward^  If  the  church  can  accurately  portray  the 
th'  mes  and  experiences  cf  criminals,  it  can  reduce  the  present-day 
tendencies  and  crm-e  more  and  more  victims  cf  misguided  leader- 
ship to  abandon  those  temporarily  attractive  roads  which  lead 
eventually  to  di-appf^in'ment.  miseries,  and  despair.  Crim-nals 
stri]-)ped  of  their  wtanons.  associate-^,  and  newspaper  publicity  will 
b''  recognized  as  yellow  ccwaids  rather  than  as  heroes.  Few  j'oung 
people  will  care  to  imitate  them  w-hf^n  they  discover  the  truth  abcut 
their  lives 

When  the  movie  shews  the  apparent  enhancements  of  social  pcr^i- 
ti:  n  cr  centers  of  attraction  and  am.u=ement  associated  with  cock- 
te.il  etiquette,  drunk. ;rds'  antics,  sex  hbertirs.  or  other  vices,  let  the 
Church  continue  the  story  Part  of  It  can  be  f.  und  at  the  hemes 
where  the  headaches  are  slept  <'ff.  where  the  debts  tend  to  pass  the 
incline.  More  ol  it  may  be  fi.und  in  the  ccurtrccm  or  in  the  m.orgue 
us  the  new  scber  aiid  penitent  (if  alive i  hero  of  the  party  tells  his 
5tory.  Some  of  tlie  s'ory  can  be  found  on  the  hc^pital  or  asylum 
Charts.  Another  chapter  can  be  found  in  the  bank  accounts  of  the 
ealoon  keeper  and  parlor  hostess  and  in  the  spending  accounts  and 
the  luxuries  enjoyed  by  the  owners  and  promoters  of  the  crime  in- 
dustries Compare  these  with  the  net  balances  of  the  drinker,  the 
dope  fiend,  and  the  gambler.  Lionel  Barrymore.  as  Dr.  Gillespie, 
pr<  ached  a  serm>:.n  in  a  few  words  when  he  advised  his  patient  he 
miglit  umw  use  either  whisky  or  beer  to  his  heart's  content.  The 
patient,  surprised,  reminded  the  physician  that  a  few  years  earlier 
he  had  advised  him  differently.  Dr  Gillespie  admitte'd  the  truth 
of  the  statement  but  icmlnded  the  patient  he  had  not  taken  the 
advice  then  and  that  now  it  was  too  late.  His  prompt  dismissal  cf 
the  doomed  man  with  a  harsh  "Call  the  next  patient"  was  an  effec- 
tive and  proper  disposal  cf  the  case.  Men  will  choose  safety  and 
m..ke  rl[.'ht  decliions  when  they  are  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of 
the  picture  cf  their  future 

This  situation  raises  the  perennial  question  of  the  advisability  of 
persistent  begging  and  Insistance  that  the  victim  abandon  his  crim- 
inal h.ibits.  With  a  sufficient  amount  of  begging  and  pleading,  most 
men  will  promise  to  reform.  Too  frequently  they  do  not  reform. 
Further  pleadings  may  cause  them  to  again  premise  to  reform.  In 
fact,  it  may  be  much  easier  to  premise  than  to  be  pestered  with  the 
pleadings.  Tliere  is  little  to  be  said  for  attempting  to  force  the 
rc^cue  of  individuals  who  have  no  Interest  in  being  rescued.  Jesus 
did  not  commission  a  group  cf  his  disciples  to  restore  Judas  at  any 
cost  He  dignified  the  value  of  our  free  will  and  of  a  man's  own 
fcul  by  saying  in  effect,  "Judas,  make  up  your  mind  and  act  accord-  | 
ingly"  Unless  we  can  in  some  manner  develop  a  genuine  desire  to 
be  rescued  we  may  find  it  more  effective  to  devote  our  efforts  to  those 
who  truly  wish  to  reform.  Judas  went  down  In  shame  and  served 
as  exlUbit  No.  1  among  his  associates. 


WH.1TSOEVER    A    MAN    SOWETH 

Many  church  members  are.  by  virtue  cf  their  simple  trusting 
nature^  and  uniform  honesty,  easy  victims  for  high-pressure  ex- 
ploitations. A  bit  cf  flattery,  the  personal  touch,  and  an  en- 
thusiastic appeal  and  the  victim  is  caught.  The  young  man  or 
woman  enjoys  the  ccmpanion-hip  of  the  evening  and  may  match 
the  indulgences  of  the  crowd,  little  dreaming  of  the  price  to  be 
paid  Read  signs  are  dignified  messengers  though  thev  may  pro- 
claim only  a  "blind  alley."  The  egotist  m.akes  his  ventures,  takes 
his  risks,  and  feels  safe.  He  is  sure  he  will  never  be  exposed.  He 
decides  to  drop  one  vice  for  an-.-ther  and  is  surprised  to  find  him- 
self a  victim  of  blackmail.  Any  minister  or  teacher  can  illus- 
trate these  statements  with  examples  from  current  experiences  of 
people,  as  relayed  to  him  by  his  associates  in  other  communities. 
Experif  nces  in  the  locality  should  be  transmitted  to  other  locali- 
ties. Let  me  illustrate  by  cases  from  my  own  records.  A  young 
man  was  purchasing  a  home  en  the  installment  plan.  He  was 
I  employed  and  wais  happy  with  his  wile  and  small  daughter. 
j  For  some  reason  he  started  betting.  He  look  chances  on  all  sorts 
I  of  gambling  devices.  He  found  himself  unable  to  meet  the  pay- 
m.ents  on  his  house.  He  borrowed  from  the  manager  of  the 
gambling  house.  He  continued  to  gamble,  part  of  it  on  credit, 
I  and  lost  Tlie  manager  demanded  payment  on  the  loans.  Tlie 
■  victim  gave  a  check  on  a  bank  in  which  naturally  no  funds  were 
I  deposited  to  his  account.  The  mortgage  was  being  foreclc^sed. 
One  day  the  manager  of  the  store  received  a  printed  note  asking 
him  to  prepare  a  package  containing  $1,000  and  wait  for  further 
Instructions  at  the  peril  of  being  bombed  or  of  having  his  child 
kidnapped  Next  day  a  phone  call  advised  the  manager  to  give 
the  money  to  a  boy  who  would  come  to  the  store.  Later  the 
ycung  man  was  caught.  Identified,  convicted,  and  sent  to  prison. 
Many  people  felt  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the 
manager  of  the  store  had  also  been  sent  to  prison.  But  it  was 
not  so  arranged   by   the   lawmakers   who   license   gambling. 

Tlie  second  case  concerns  a  young  office  clerk  who,  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties  met  the  charming  daughter  of  a  wealthy 
member  of  the  top  social  register.  He  decided  to  put  forth  every 
effort  to  win  the  girl  for  his  wife.  Her  tastes  called  lor  costly 
dinners,  elaborate  parties,  trips,  gifts,  and  all  those  expensive  ex- 
pressions of  affection.  His  $35-a-week  salary  and  $200  savings 
account  were  not  sufficient  to  complete  the"  courtship.  Rather 
than  tell  the  truth  and  probably  lose  the  girl  he  forged  checks  on 
the  firm's  accounts.  He  had  married  the  girl  before  he  was 
caught  and  sent  to  prison.  He  discovered  to  his  sorrow  and  to 
the  humiliation  of  the  girl,  that  although  all  things  may  be  fair 
in  love,  our  laws  are  not  so  generous. 

So  many  similar  wrecks  of  careers  are  paraded  before  us  daily 
that  one  feels  like  shouting  to  the  church  and  its  organizations  to 
wake  up  and  make  a  definite  attempt  to  prevent  some  of  these 
wrecks.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Sunday  school  and  the  church  to 
educate  Its  members  and  to  show  them  the  natural  and  logical 
results  of  such  ventures.  The  criminals  study  their  intended  vic- 
tims and  pool  their  ideas  and  plans  for  attack.  Shall  we  stand  by 
and  hope  the  Lord  will  educate  and  protect  the  innocent  against 
the  snares  of  keen  criminal  wits?  Secure  texts  from  the  library 
and  inform  your  people  on  the  fruits  of  crime. 

VICTORY    BY    MENTAL    FORTIFICATION 

Recent  methods  for  criminal  reform  include  repetitions  of  the 
details  of  crime,  explaining  consequences,  placing  strong  emphasis 
upon  making  right  choices,  and  showing  how  it  is  possible  to 
achieve  victory.  The  victim  interested  in  reforming  himself  is 
drilled  through  the  mental  cycle  many  times.  The  proper  choice 
becomes  a  part  of  his  nature  and  later,  when  the  real  temptation 
ari.ses,  the  correct  method  of  escape  also  arises  with  it.  The  man 
seriously  interested  in  returning  to  society  will  make  the  proper 
response  just  as  the  well-drilled  soldier  makes  automatically  the 
correct  movement  though  in  the  confusion  of  battle. 

The  church  can  with  dignity  and  with  spiritual  and  financial 
profit  aid  its  weaker  members  who  are  prone  to  do  as  they  are  told 
to  do,  its  trusting  members  who  accept  all  men  as  truthful,  its 
young  people  who  are  great  imitators,  and  its  visitors  who  seek 
evidences  of  worth  in  modern  religion  by  inoculating  them  against 
crime.  Why  wait  until  the  wife  and  children  are  in  rags  and 
starving  or  the  murder  has  been  committed  before  offering  ad- 
vice? Look  up  your  concordance  on  "beware."  Jesus  and  his  dis- 
ciples knew  the  significance  of  the  word  and  made  definite  appli- 
cations in  their  uses  of  the  word.  It  is  time  to  use  it  again  in  an 
occasional  sermon  or  in  a  Sunday-school  lesson.  Our  International 
Sunday  School  Committee  might  well  expand  the  temperance 
lesson  to  a  more  modern  subject  such  as  Lawlessness,  Crime,  Fruits 
of  Crime,  or  Enemies  of  Body  and  Soul.  Alcohol  is  not  the  only 
enemy  of  the  church.  If  those  WTlters  who  give  us  such  excellent 
expositions  of  the  lesson  would  spend  a  few  days  in  court  and 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  events  which  developed  Into  the 
entanglements  with  the  law,  they  would  find  It  difficult  to  limit 
their  lesson  comments  on  crime  to  the  space  available. 

TANGIBLE    EVIDENCES 

Occasionally  one  discovers  some  fact  that  surprises  him  by  Its 
plainness  and  simplicity.  One  such  discovery  came  to  me  several 
years  ago,  and  proved  to  my  satisfaction  that  few  witnesses  can 
speak  with  the  force  and  convincing  manner  of  the  consecrated 
church  member.  The  wise  attorney  does  not  press  them  on  cross- 
examination.  My  first  opportunity  to  hear  such  testimony  came 
In  a  mldwcstern  city  where  a  VO-year-old  Kentucky  mountain 
mother  was  called  to  testify  in  the  trial  of  a  prison  guard.  This 
guard  had  written  the  mother  that  her  son  was  dangerously  ill  In 
prison  and  that  morphine  was  necessary  to  save  his  Ule.    She  was 
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deceived.  She  purchased  two  ounces  ni  morphine  and  shipped  it 
as  a  box  of  ci_-p.rs  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  Trom  the 
guard. 

The  Covernmrnt  discovered  the  facts  in  the  case  and  arrested 
the  guard.  Naturally  tlie  mother  was  «ubpenaed  to  appear  as  a 
witness  at  the  trial.  Finding  her  son  in  excellent  healtli  was  a 
plea.sant  surprise  to  her.  lie  had  never  been  ill.  There  were  cin- 
J--(  tures  as  to  whether  she  would  complete  the  c.ise  fur  the  Gov- 
ernment by  admitt;ng  her  p.irt  m  purchasing  and  siuppint;:  the 
cpiurn  as  m  so  doing  she  would  incriminate  herself.  Careful  ques- 
tioning by  the  pri  sccution  brought  out  the  facts  without  complete 
Ircrimmatii.n.  Tiie  delense  attorney  felt  that;  he  could  cause  her 
to  weaken  her  ttstimor.y  by  remmdin^^  her  that  an  admi.ss;c:i  of 
t;ny  part  In  purchasing  or  shlppii'g  the  narcotic  would  make  her 
lable  to  Imprisrnnicnt.  Slie  had  been  deceived,  she  had  com- 
mitted a  crime.  The  situation  was  tense.  Everyone  was  anxious 
to  see  how  this  saintly  lady  who.  as  reports  had  Informed  us. 
"was  religi'us."  would  maneuver  while  in  the  shadow  of  a  prison 
STTitence.  Would  she  deny  her  guilt  or  would  she  follow  the 
tiarhint-.s  of  her  re'.igicn  and  make  a  full  confession  and  tr\ist  the 
law  to  give  her  tliat  forgiveness  and  pardc  n  uhich  her  religion 
would  give"^  Vv'e  were  given  the  answer  promptly.  In  less  than  5 
minutes  she  rehearsed  every  det:all  of  the  case,  from  the  receipt  of 
the  letter  telling  of  her  son's  illness  (the  son  had  not  been  ill)  to 
the  shipping  of  the  narcotic  disguLsed  a.s  a  box  of  cigars.  Attempts 
by  the  deien^e  to  stop  lier  v. ere  of  no  avail.  Her  story  was  respon- 
sive, competent,  relevant,  and  material  to  the  case.  There  was 
HOW  no  doubt  of  a  technical  incrimination  of  herself  but  that  did 
not  bother  her  Her  lace  disclosed  ease,  confidence,  and  integrity. 
She  left  the  stand  with  the  step  of  a  victor.  No  one  had  any  ques- 
ti'^n  as  to  the  truth  of  her  statements.  The  giiard  was  convicted 
and  seiit  to  prison.  She  was  given  a  short  sentence  and  the  sen- 
tence was  ln-;antiy  suspended.  There  are  millions  of  this  t\-pe  of 
1  e^jple  in  America  of  whom  we  can  truly  say,  "They  are  religious." 
Wf  need  nuH;oi:.=  more.  As  the  church  builds  such  livp.=  it  builcis  our 
fir^t  line  of  defense.  It  is  upon  the  inherent  honesty  and  unques- 
tioning faith  of  such  individual  lives  that  the  security  of  our 
future   rests. 

A  review  of  years  of  the  history  of  mankind  shows  that  Gcd  has 
r"'lfa.-ed  '^o  this  gf^neration  mure  secrets  and  blessings  to  save  us 
from  physical  and  mental  diseases  and  sufl'.'nngs  than  wtTc  ever 
released  to  any  p-. opl  ■  in  any  previous  age.  Th-^-  mes.sage  of  assur- 
p.nct".  if  r'  p'lited  today,  might  say.  'T  have  re.=erved  to  myself  more 
th;  n  7  000  .'Cu'.-^  who  have  not  bowv  d  the  knee  to  the  image  of 
Bniil  "  He  is  readv  and  willing  to  have  His  earth  support  us  in 
more  ea.-e.  luxuiy.  and  safety  than  ever  before  if  only  man  in 
I^rc'per  reverence  will  accept  the  blessings.  He  alone  offers  th? 
cure  f'lr  many  mer.tal  ills.  Let  the  church  inventory  its  sources 
of  p<jwf^r  and  proudly  proclaim  its  stn  ngth  The  gatc.-^  of  hell 
shall  not  prevail! 

We  have  traced  n\.iny  of  our  present  curses  to  a  lack  of  uiuier- 
F+and'TL'  of  tha'  uni'crsal  freedon;  given  to  man.  God  wi^herl  man 
to  be  free  and  daily  oilers  evid'-'nces  tlnit  true  freedom  can  be 
r-ade  to  work  to  man's  welfare  ra*h'-r  than  to  h:s  ric -true; ion  A'.l 
benefactions  can  be  traced  to  God'-;  intcre-t  m  His  cieaton  There 
£.re  thousands  of  proofs  of  the  upward  pull  ot  KiS  puw.T  He  can 
and  wl'l  save  u.;  from  crime  when  we  put  forth  cur  own  '/.ii'V>  ana 
do  our  part.  God  is  not  the  autiior  of  failuiLS  in  tlif  niinorai. 
vegetable,  animal,  or  planetary  kingdom.-^.  Why  should  we  antici- 
pate failure  on  m.tn — His  most  gloncuo  creation? 

We  arL'  daily  surrounded  and  encouraged  by  clouds  of  witnesses 
in  the  realms  of  physical  sciencL-,  nutrition,  life,  and  those  supreme 
realms  of  inenTai  and  spiritULil  influences  which  echo  cur  text: 
"Make  no  mi  tak' — a  m.an  will  roap  just  what  he  sow^;  he  who 
sows  for  his  n.so  will  reap  destruction  from  the  ile.sh.  and  he  who 
80W3  for  the  ::pint  will  reap  life  eUirnal  from  the  spirit." 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEiiT  VIRGINIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


STATEMENT  BY  HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT.  OP  WEST  VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  a  statement  by 
me  to  the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  on  the  subject  of  the 
cost  of  government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Recokd,  as  follows: 

ST\TZMENT    OF    RUSH    D.    HOLT    TO    CTTISINS    OF    WEST    VIRGINIA 

The  cost  of  government  Is  gcing  up. 

While  the  cost  is  mounting,  the  records  show  that  the  amount 
given  to  the  aged  is  going  down. 


T(  o  many  have  been  looking  acr'^ss  the  ocean  to  the  war  In 
Europe  and  forgetting  the  United  States  T:  ■  many  have  been 
thinking  about  the  terrible  Ciiiiditlon.^  in  Europe  and  forgetting 
the  terriblf  conditions  here.  It  is  tune  to  look  alter  America  by 
looking   after  the  American   people. 

The  West  Virginia  old-a^je  pension  In  September  1937  amounted 
to  $14(53  average  per  mcnih  In  September  1939  this  had  dei  ilned 
to  $12  48  avera^^e. 

Tv.o  dollars  and  fifteen  cent.,  may  not  .see.m  much  but  it  means 
a  lot  to  thc.>se  whu  get  but  twelve  to  fourteen  dollars  a  mon'h.  If 
we  cut  expen^e^.  let's  start  seme  iilace  else  than  on  the  agtd 

The  average  per  family  tor  dt  p<  ndeni  children  lu  West  Virginia 
for  September  If'/!?  amoun'i  J  to  $'22.16  per  month.  This  di  clined 
to  $19.47  in  Sipttmbi-r  19. ;9  Tl.ink  of  reducing  the  amount  to 
care  lur  dependent  childrrn  by  $2.69  a  month  while  the  taxpayers* 
money  is  waited  by  the  mdlions. 

The  blind  in  West  Virginia  had  th'lr  monthly  average  reduced. 
In  S,  pt'iuber  1337  they  receivtci  $17  94  avera^ie.  Tills  v.-as  cut 
to  $1590  by  September   1939,  a  reduction  of  $2  04  a  month 

Theie  are  plenty  of  places  to  econonu/t;  btfore  reducing  the 
allotmtnts  for  the  old.  for  the  blind,  and  for  the  dependent  children. 


The  Challenjje  to  Civilization — Cost  of  Government 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HARRY  FLOOD  BYRD 

()!■■   \i!n;i\!.\. 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Friday.  November  3.  1039 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    LEWIS  W    DOUGLAS 


Mr.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pre.ndent,  I  ask  unanimous  coni^rnt  to 
have  priiitod  in  the  Append, x  of  thp  REcnrn  .-iti  able  ackiu'.ss 
delivered  by  Hon.  Lewis  W.  Douglas,  foinior  Budget  Diiector 
and  Membor  of  the  Hnu^e  of  Rrpresentative-.  beiore  Hie  Now 
Yolk  Hezald  Tribune  Forum  un  Wednesday,  Octtibcr  25,  1939. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  a.^  follows: 

Mnie.  Chairman,  may  I  expre.'^^s  n.y  appreciation  of  your  invi- 
laticn  to  speak  o-i  tins  jj'.atform  under  the  general  title,  the 
Challent:e  tu  CiViL/.itiun.  und  und^r  the  more  specific  lead,  Cost 
of  Clovernmei.t. 

Challenge  to  civilization  means,  I  presume,  challenge  to  the 
variety  or  socud.  political,  and  economic  structure  which  has 
marked  the  development  of  human  culture  In  western  Europ"  and 
the  Americas  during  the  ninete<>nth  century  and  the  early  part  of 
the  twentieth,  a  structure  derlvlnc?  Its  strength  and  vitality  from 
the  conviction  that  the  emancipation  of  m.ankmd  can  be  had  by 
creating  an  envimnmont  m  which  the  indivichia!  is  free  to  develop 
and.  indeed,  enjoys  the  opp'irtunity  to  develop  his  qtial.ties  of 
mind  and  h^^art  acrord'.ni:;  to  ht>  talents,  a  structure  restm"  r.n  the 
view  that  the  individual  is  endowed  with  dignity  and  nobdity  and 
possesses  a  capacity  for  reasnnnble  action  and  self-restraint,  a 
structure  prrservinr;  for  the  indiviriu.d  in  all  its  fullness  the  funda- 
mental and  treasured  right  to  dissent. 

It  seems  nece."^.sary  to  make  this  preemption  because  civilization 
is  never   aestroyed;    civilization  chani^es. 

In  a  periLKJ  when  we  are  ;dl  preoccupied  with  events  across  the 
sea'^  and  speculatins;  on  the  cnsequences  of  those  events  on  our 
own  destiny.  It  is  well  to  remember — the  for\mi  com.pels  us  to  do 
so — that  what  we  do  here  at  home  mav  have  as  profound  an  effect 
on  our  future  as  what  others  do  abroad 

In  speaking  of  the  cost  of  government  may  I  first  make  the 
observation  that  It  cannot  be  completely  understood  when  exam- 
ined as  an  Isolated  phenomenon  separated  from,  its  .social  setting, 
from  econoniic  strains  and  stresses,  from  Its  monetary  and  Inter- 
national environment,  and  from  a  cavalcade  of  s\ibjects  which  go 
to  make  up  the  whole  of  a  certain  type  of  public  policy.  And. 
second,  that  high  cost  of  government  cannot  be  vl'-'wed  a.s  some- 
thincr  which  Is  wholly  Indlgenotis,  as  it  were,  to  our  own  coun.try. 
In  fact,  it  Is  a  phenomenon  which  is  observable  In  varying  forms 
in  every  major  country  of  the  world. 

The  phra.e  "ccst  of  govrnmcnt"  reqtilres  definition  Ey  It  I 
do  not  mean  whether  bud;.;ets  are  In  balance  or  out  of  balance.  I 
do  not  mean  whether  the  level  of  public  exp.^ndltures  can  with 
lea.ionable  expectancy  be  equaled  over  considerable  periods  of 
time  by  the  level  (jf  public  Inccine  derived  from  reasonable  taxes 
leviid  on  the  n.ational  ii.com.e.  I  do  mean  th.at  level  of  p\ibllc 
expenditures  wh.ich  can  only  be  equaled,  if  It  can  be  equaled  at 
all,  by  public  income  when  Industrial,  commercial,  and  a!:r:cul- 
tural  activity  has  risen  to  an  unnaturally  hii;h  stage  and  when  the 
tax  structure  imposes  exccsslv"  exactions  on  the  national  Income. 
I  do  mean  a  cost  of  government  so  high  that  only  the  peak  of  an 
economic  boom,  combined  with  a  very  oneroiis  tax  structure,  caa 
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produce  sufficient  roventie.  If  It  can  be  produced  at  all  to  brin^- 
expenditures  into  equilibrium  with  Income  The  cost  of  govern- 
nifit  --pindiim— .-o  defined  becomes  a  legitimate,  if  not  a  neces- 
.•-ary  subject  for  debate. 

So  defined  it  is,  indeod,  a  challenge  to  civilisation  For  those 
who  a'tach  no  sl;:rnlficance  to  the  h-ssons  of  experience,  this  may 
appeT  to  be  an  exa^Tgerated  statement.  But  for  those  who  would 
i.:tuni3t  to  K-arn  li'om  history  without  at  the  same  time  imposing 
tiie  d.ad  hand  of  the  pa.st  on  the  future,  this  observation  cannot 
be  1ml. tly  brushed  a.s;de.  Too  often  In  recnt  history  liberal 
gov  rnnunts  have  bcfii  wrecked  on  the  rocks  of  loose  fiscal 
policy.  A  sur\ey  of  tho  last  quarter  of  a  centurv  confirms  this 
conclusion.  Public  spending,  undertaken  for  reasons  liowever 
legitimate  and  humanitarian,  has  invariably  had  consequences 
uncalculated  and  unforeseen  at  the  time  spending  was  com- 
menced, consequences  which,  ammg  other  things  have  expressed 
themselves  In  a  complete  n-mnldmg  of  the  structure  of  national 
and  even  international  life  .sjiendlng  initiated  as  a  measure  for 
the  protection  of  liberalism  and  human  rights  has  alm.ost  always 
become  ultimately  one  of  the  most  powerful  and  ruthless  forces 
of  reaction. 

In  a  major  part  of  the  world,  more  partlcularlv,  perhaps,  here 
ai  home,  there  have  he«-n  advanced  durint;  the  course  of  the  last 
7  years  lour  principal  Jllst■.licatlon'^  for  spending. 

In  19.^1  and  19:^2,  wh.en  the  full  impact  of  falllnf:  prices  and 
deiliitKin  was  underminiii;;  the  pruate  credit  structure  of  the 
country  It  was  urced  th.it  tie  public  credit  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  prev<'nting  a  complete  debacle. 

In  1953.  when  th  •  full  impact  of  the  inten-ity  of  the  deflation 
manife^^trd  it.'-elf  m  t»v  form  of  unempioymrnt  on  a  terrifying 
scale  and  when  local  le-i  u;c  -s  were  no  lontjer  adequate  to  carrythe 
buiden.  it  was  un:ed  that  the  public  credit  be  u.sed  for  relief 
purposes-  to  prevent  the  c  .mplete  impoverishmeni  and  even  star- 
vation of  those  who,  seeking  employment,  anxious  to  work,  were 
unable  to  find  it. 

Later,  when  recovery  lageed  behind  the  calculated  speed  of  its 
ujiward  trend,  it  va.i  urjud  thai  public  spending — the  use  of 
the  public  credit-  Would  prime  the  pump — would,  in  fact,  be  an 
m.'-trunant  of  recovery. 

And  .till  later,  m  tlie  more  immediate  past,  when  pump  priming 
produced  so  delicate  an  eccnomic  readjustment  that  a  relatively 
.small  reducticn  m  expenditures  contributed  to  causing  a  devas- 
tatingly  sharp  n  cession,  ii  was  urged  tli.it  '  opportunity  for  the 
in\e'-t:ni  nt  of  priv.ite  funds  had  permanently  disappeared  and  that, 
lherefor«>.  the  Public  Treasury  must  become  the  spender, 

Th'se  four  Ju.st ihcations  can  be  cla.ssifiod  into  two  major  groups, 
diffeniit;  from  each  other  in  one  profoundly  significant  res-pect. 
Th"  hrst  two-  that  is  to  say,  the  u.se  of  the  public  credit  to 
pre  vont  a  collapse  of  the  institutions  of  private  credit  and  to  provide 
relit  f— presuppo.'-e  that  public  spendiu'.:  is  bad,  but  that  it  is  the 
les--er  of  two  evils  Tlie  second  major  uroup — that  is  to  say.  public 
spending  as  an  instrument  uf  recovery  and  public  .spf^nding  as  a 
substnute  for  private,  investment-- rests  on  the  [iiemise  tnat  .-pend- 
ing in  and  of  itself  is  gocxl.  Thus  the  ri-.tionale  of  spending  has 
progris.sed  from  one  c:u\  of  the  spectrum  of  public  finance  to  the 
other — from  .'something  which  was  bad  but  nevertheless  better  than 
its  alternative  to  .--omethini^  which  is  inherently  of  unqualified 
ndvanta-;e  und  permanent  b'>neht  to  the  Nation. 

Tins  perspective  of  the  pro:rressive  shifting  of  th^^  Justification  for 
spending  reve.ils  the  extent  to  which  we  have  in  the  short  span  of 
7  years  moved  away  from  the  traditional  convictions  of  the  nine- 
teenth and  early  twentieth  n  nturics  We  must  understand  the 
implications  of  this  startling  shift  if  we  are  to  understand  the  itsue 
it  presents. 

With  the  view  that  public  expenditures,  however  bad,  are  some- 
times necessary,  whether  to  provide  for  the  natir;nal  security  or  to 
relieve  human  physical  distress,  no  one  can  tenousiy  take  issue. 
Many  may  question  the  extent  to  which  the  public  credit  has  been, 
or  IS  being,  used  for  relief.  Many  may  disagree  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  expenditures  for  this  purpose.  Many  may  believe 
that  the  division  ol  financial  responsibility  between  Federal,  State, 
county,  municipal,  and  Icx-al  agencies  should  be  readjusted.  Many 
may  think  that  n.oney  previously  expended  on  other  purposes  should 
have  been  diverted  to  the  more  pressing  needs  of  relief.  But  no  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  discouragement,  the  futility,  even  the  terror 
in  the  faces  of  those  who  confront  starvation  can  legitimately  for  a 
moment  question  the  objective. 

With  the  two  justifications  for  the  use  of  public  credit  which  pre- 
suppose public  spending  to  be  tinquahfledly  beneficial,  many,  myself 
among  them,  disagree  on  wholly  objective  and  impartial  grounds. 

Tlie  theoretical  argument  advanced  in  favor  of  priming  the  pump 
Is  that  by  expending  public  expenditures  during  a  depression  pur- 
chasing power  will  be  augmented,  private  spending  will  be  increased, 
a  spiral  of  recovery  commenced.  Government  expenditures  reduced, 
the  Budget  balanced,  and  ptiblic  debt  liquidated.  Implicit  in  this 
theory,  lor  which  experience  provides  no  support,  is  the  abstraction 
that  a  Kovernment.  having  claimed  the  credit  for  fostering  a  recov- 
ery will  accept  the  blame  for  inducing  a  depression  that  may  follow 
a  reduction  of  expendlttires  commenced  at  the  wrong  time  or  in  the 
wrong  amount.  Implicit  in  this  theory  is  the  unalterable  fact  that 
some  agency  of  public  authority  must  make  two  highly  technical 
and  exceedingly  delicate  decisions — first,  when  in  the  business  cycle 
shall  public  expenditures  be  reduced,  and  second,  by  how  much. 
Can  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  or  any  parliamentary  body 
make  this  sort  of  a  Judgment,  requiring,  as  it  does,  an  impartial 
nonpolitical  and  professional  review  and  evaluation  of  a  complicated   | 


array  of  statistics  and  estimates  of  quantitative  and  qualitative 
business  activity?  And  if  a  parliament  cannot  make  these  two  dif- 
ficult decisions,  must  not  the  responsible  representatives  of  the 
people  lose  their  control  over  the  public  purse  strmgs  by  committing 
the  task  to  an  irresponsible  body? 

Perhaps  these  questions  are  unanswerable.  Perhaps  government, 
or  pubhc  authority,  will  be  unwilling  to  run  the  risk  of  inducing 
a  depression  by  retrenchment.  In  this  event  the  policy  of  spend- 
ing must  be  continued  by  administering  ever-increasing  do-ses  of 
public  funds  in  an  effort  to  maintain  a  rising  or  even  a  stationary 
level  of  economic  activity. 

As  the  more  recent  experiences  in  Europe,  indeed  as  all  ex- 
periences reveal,  this  volume  of  public  spending  ultimatelv  pro- 
duces economic  disintegration  manifested  by  the  threat,  "if  not 
the  fact,  of  widc-pread  public  distress.  Attempts  to  minimize 
these  consequences  require  the  use  of  totalitarian  measures  and 
totalitarian  techniques — measures  and  techniques  designed  to  con- 
trol, to  regulate  the  prices  at  which  goods  and  services  mav  be 
sold,  the  quantities  in  which  they  may  be  produced,  with  what 
they  may  be  exchanged  in  the  market  places  of  the  world;  these 
techniques  at  last  become  necessary  to  direct  the  investment  of 
capital  and  even  to  expropriate  pools  of  private  savings.  The  de- 
cision for  us  to  make  is  whether  this  totalitarian  system  Is  com- 
patible with  responsible  representative,  constitutional  government. 
History  provides  us  with  a  categorical  answer  in  the  negative. 

Many  will  probably  dismiss  these  observations  and  questions  as 
being  indicative  of  exaggerated  fears — ghosts  under  the  bed.  But 
the  least  that  can  be  said  for  them  is  that  they  present  a  serious 
enough  picture  to  require  convincing  and  impartial  answers. 

Finally,  the  last  justification  for  spending,  that  is,  that  cur 
frontier  has  disappeared,  our  economy  has  matured,  that  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  private  investment  and  that,  therefore, 
public  authority  must  become  the  spender,  should  be  reviewed, 
too.  in  terms  of  its  implications. 

The  frontier  in  the  United  States  officially  disappeared  in  1890. 
Why,  then,  40  years  later,  should  its  disappearance  be  the  cause 
of  a  sudden,  am^azingly,  abrupt,  and  profound  change  in  our 
national  economy?  Does  the  geographic  frontier  offer  the  only  in- 
centive for  private  investment?  Are  there  not  other  frontiers  which 
would  invite  private  investment  on  a  large  scale  if  some  of  the 
present  uncertainties  were  eradicated?  It  is  indeed  a  simple  matter 
to  make  the  assumption  that  there  is  no  opportunity  for  private 
investment  and  then  by  a  series  of  public  acts  to  create  an  environ- 
ment in  which  it  does  not  and,  in  fact,  cannot  occur  If  there  Is 
no  place  for  private  investment,  then  on  what  basis  is  public  invest- 
ment made?  If  for  purposes  which  are  not  sufficiently  productive 
to  reproduce  their  capital  costs  then  is  not  such  public  spending 
essentially  a  process  by  which  our  store  of  caoital  and  our  national 
wealth  become  slowly  depleted?  Fundamentally,  does  not  this 
theory  presuppose  a  declining  national  capacity  to"  work  and  to  pro- 
duce goods  and  services?  Does  not  an  increasing  volume  of  public 
investment  continuously  made  in  projects,  which,  over  a  given 
period  of  years,  reproduce  their  capital  cost,  presuppose  ultimately 
Government  operation  and  ownership  of  the  means  of  production 
in  a  very  large  part  of  the  area  of  our  economic  life?  And  if  it 
docs,  what  sort  of  a  government,  vested  with  what  sort  of  powers 
exercising  them  through  what  sort  of  agencies,  and  under  what 
sort  of  restraints,  is  its  counterpart? 

Experience  provides  the  answers  to  these  questions.  Logic  may 
give  us  the  same  or  different  ones.  It  is  for  us  to  insist  that  these 
answers  reveal  the  full  implication  of  a  policy  of  public  spending 
and  disclo.se  its  ultimate  effects  on  the  set  of  values  which  has  come 
down  to  us  from  the  early  days  of  the  Republic. 


Neutrality  and  the  National  Defense 


REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THOMAS  E.  MARTIN 

OF  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  submit  certain  tables 
to  supplement  those  submitted  with  my  speech  on  neutrality 
and  national  defense  on  November  l,  which  appears  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  pages  1263  to  1268. 

Naval   aircraft   expenditures    {excliLsive   of   ordnance    for   aircraft) 

1920 $4, 616.  000 

1921 4,  531  000 

1922 5.  380.000 

1923 6.  167.000 

1924 5,  8,53,  000 

1925 4, 923.  000 

1926 8. 235,  000 

1927 12,  340,  000 


/ 
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Haral  aircraft  expenditures   {czclusivc  oj  ordnance  fcr  airrraf 
Continued 


1028. 

19.3_ 

1  'n_ 

19:11  _ 

19:12^ 


18 

18 

14 

12 

8. 

l;3.i 7. 

19:Hi 12. 

19'5 20 

lyyi 25. 

1937 20. 

lt*33 27 

li/39 24. 


554 
480 
24,5 
199 
715 
203 
273 
691 
561 
9fi:^; 
265 

2;;3 


TutaL 


253. 437,  000 


E^tirriated  erpendituri 


I94;i_ 

l'»41. 
1942. 


$7").  494,000 
6'i.  14'J  000 
71.  54,'j.  OOO 


l-'43 70,R19.  OOn 

1944 65   243  000 


Total.-  -J 

Navv  DeLa!'in-rt.  C;Tice  of  Chit.! 


351,  254.  000 


il  N.ival  Opt  r.au'us. 


Exprrdt'-wes  of  the  Bureau  of  0'd-n'ru\\  \a  y  Drp'.: 
TnuH'tiO'is  undiidir.g  arvior.  a^,ri.s.  "■:'^;'^^''.  amrnu 
expiosives)   during  the  years  IjJ')  ..':),  inclusive 

1925 

192G 

19-^7 _^ 

1923 

1929 _    _ 

1930 _ 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

1935 


■^trnent, 
nittun, 

j7  463. 

7.  049, 

9.  :h9 

12.  Bi3. 

16  S  ) 
17,  G.<5, 
15.  9  H, 

13,  7»J2. 
13,  12^. 
22,  105, 
40  '?  r. 


1935 60.  113   936 

1917 56.215.  70  5 

19^8 59.7oG.  154 

1939 73,  026.  169 

On  tht-  ba^i.s  of  the  existing  Navy,  including  prcvis-:ons  for  the 
lO-y-nr  bu:!cui:t;  propram  new  1:1  progres.s  ( which  should,  it  is 
bel:e-.ccl.  e:.*er  into  an  estunaie  of  this  nati.rei  the  foUu'A.ir;g  esti- 
niuti'  IS  tu;ni4u'd  ot  the  annual  n -ed.s  of  the  Navy  tor  munitions, 
including  aim^r,  for  fiscal   >eu«    1941-45.   inciUSivc: 

E.^tiviate 

1941 $120. 000.000 

1942 13,-1  0''0.  0<iO 

1943 135  ,300.  OiiO 

1944 1  V^  OcO,  0(;  J 

1945 125  000,000 

N.r.y  Depar'ir.'  r.'.  Office  of  Chief  of  Naval  Operations. 

United   SrCft   exvorfi   of  r^i.'dc    -ulrhh-r   to  selected   foreign   coun- 
tries.   rji'J  ::8 


[I'uns 

vmsl 

Yo;ir 

Frnnce 

Germany 

T"nite.I 

Canada 

Japan 

China 

Total 

1929 

136.732 
5«,  19<l 
73,  4.-7 
fiO.  ,'91 
84.  n')3 
7I.S29 
4.^  4.5.') 
73.  6fi<j 

107.  1 U 
98,751 

169, 474 

I'.O.  no 

S2,21S 
31.275 
W.  139 
:is.  ■»!'! 
42.  s;j9 
42..S3J 
47.  349 
32.SI7 

43.  «6 

■js,  f.s3 
Zi.  tK^.5 
IS.  12',* 
47,  149 
ra.  734 
5«.  2.52 
7!..(K)4 
l(M.i''i7 
gy,  .;io 

200.012 
HVrt,  <t43 
111.9,=  S 

9.\  SIM) 
122. 9.54 
1 15,  3s4 
119.  .5.54 
15.5.  7(X) 
193. 917 

v:i'  IK  11: 

270 

IJO 

195 

l,lK.i5 

"'2.500 
4.750 

9,  (fM) 

R55  KT 

1930 

1931 

1932 

.59;i,3r2 
4«7.  .5sti 
.35'^  filO 

19.33 

1934 

1935 

ll«6 

1937 

1938 

.522.515 
.V)7,  115 
402.  3s;} 

.547,  199 
675.  l.«.)7 
575,  957 

Not  'iiii)tt>.l. 

.'^otirco:  Fori'i7n"Comracrcranil  Nivi^' I'i.m  oftlu-  rmt.'.l  .<tatos,  iiC-va:  Bnnaii 
of  F.irfijfn  an.l  nomestic  ('oiii'iutp.',  hu!lcr;n>  o-i  tri.i.' ,,;  t  rniei!  States  with  Kraiuv 
(Ntiv  I'H'M.  (JiT'na'iy  CM-ir-h  I'.M^),  Cnitfi  Kingdom  (..May  19.W»,  Japin  f.^.i,ril 

\;  r.   l'i.,'i  . 


M  1. 


United   States  experts  of   refined  and  scrap  copper  to  selected 
foreign    countries,    1929-38 

[  ThonHamls  uf  pouiuls] 


Yeir 

Rpfinn.!. 

liikint.s 

arid  bars 

Old   ind 
scrap 

Tot<il 

FR.^StF. 

1929 

17,-|.   JiM 

n:,  .'::i7 

'•..'.  ,i'-.7 
72.  >vH.i 
11»>.  :<IS 
W,  .«<) 
SI,  744 

2.G.54 
4.  57s 

7,  sf,; 
3!  i9f; 

4.  rjlS 
2.  ;ts« 

3,4WJ 

177,919 
145.815 
1 1 7   it4H 

19 « 

19.11 .... 

19;J2 

6.5'  .VvJ 

19;*;} 

I9r?t  

77.  493 
119,  3fH 

1935 

64  W*'i 

19J(i 

bo,  210 

n—  I 

,000  ! 
.000 

,  'H)0 
.  000 
,  000 
.  00<J 
.   )00 

.  000 

000 
.  00 0 
.  000 

000 


for 
and 

31 G 
193 
ijo7 
683 
TOO 
214 
615 
340 
299 
C99 


United  States  exports  of  re'inrd  arid   icrap   roj^prr   to  selected 

foreign  co^intrtes.  lH2y  J8 — ConimutU 

I  Thu'ijj  ind.>  uf  i.4iii:idsl 


Year 


1937.  .. 

1938... 


1929 

ncio 

I9:u. 

iw;i2.. 

1933.. 

1934- 

1935. 

U«fl. 

19^7 

laos  . 


Kl.ANtE— tollliliUod 


GERMANY 


1929 
1930 
I9'n 
1932 
1933 
19.34 

1%35 
iUCi 


rXITED   KINGDOM 


^■-1- 


lfl2P. 

1930. 

19:<1 

19.T? 

19.^3 

im:*4 
1' 1:1.5. 

l'..3fi 
19.37 
193*. 


CAS  \i   i 


1929 

l':iO 

I'.ai 

I9.i2. 

i:-:;3 
rm 

1'.I35 


JAfVM 


iv.3»; 
ly37 

193.S .  . 


1929 
193(1. 

mil. 
v.m. 

1933 
1<«» 

l9.^5. 
193'; 

1937 
1938 


niiNA 


1929... 

1930  .. 

1931  .. 

1932  .. 
19X1    .. 

i9;n... 

1935... 
193fl... 
1937... 
193«... 


TOTAL.   ALL  COLNTKIE.i 


Rftlncd. 
ii.pnts 

Old  an.1 

T,.tal 

aiid  ti.'irs 

scrap 

7S.  391 

3.017 

SI, 411 

04.  221 

4,(XIS 

f«.  229 

17S.«79 

19,  m9 

19S.  Oft? 

yfi,:w\ 

14,  JSS 

U2.64.S 

f>H.  2S3 

37.9HI 

96.  193 

3*1.447 

19.  121 

49,  Sr,>i 

34.  7'iJ 

h,  9Jh 

43.  (V.*) 

72.  7r,2 

10,  127 

82.  S,S9 

49.  s;t3 

11,702 

61.  5:n 

r>5.  ■.;79 

13.  IMS 

7\<.  •-••27 

7.5,  070 

23.  71^^ 

9S.  7Stl 

14^,  66'1 

23.  7U1 

17-2,  367 

175.  4.-0 

1.9,58 

177.4ns 

142  7K9 

2,  220 

14.5,  (W 

94.  249 

5.  4.V} 

99.  7i:2 

.s'.i  <>:<) 

4,  (i.V\ 

64.  0(16 

21  .".17 

2,  O*"-, 

2S,  r,(i3 

H2  415 

1.2:t5 

S3.  6.50 

KKt  (1(3 

3s  2 

109.  4i'S 

fil.(»9rt 

f^ 

61.765 

105.  >2 

7»4 

1(>6,36<$ 

61.231 

CO 

61.  2:11 

3«.«»2 

4.4«3 

*       4:1.  1,5.5 

13.  7'H 

1.3*1 

l.\  103 

7.  1 19 

817 

7. 93»J 

J87 

3 

190 

92 

1 

n 

\H2 

4<1 

VH 

21'^ 

I 

aio 

3s(t 

3«7 

767 

4.922 

^.^r-l 

6..5SI 

1.M3 

(') 

1.  '.•^3 

7.9.54 
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12  nw3 

8.  1^7 

1,7V, 

4  ■M3 

IKS 

2.  .Vi2 

2.  r,M 

44M 

2.  71»". 

:<.  114 

2».  I. 5s 

7.  3V9 

3.5,  .5.S7 

113.709 

4.  Sis 

lis.  ,597 

ll*i.  2^^ 

3,243 

lO).  -.OS 

79.  K.52 

5.  X'^5 

H.S.  ai7 

14.VftK9 

10.  S3.< 

IVi.  .'2S 

217.  ««) 

3,y>o 

221.  683 

5.  r^m 

54 

.5.6.58 

5.  '.27 

27 

5.  tV4 

4.723 

4.  7-'l 

710 

7''i 

si-S 

4.071 

2 

4.  0:3 

3.  755 

53 

3.  sU) 

3.  4H.'i 

3,  4,v5 

■^||'W 

67 

5.  l'>3 

8.  93K 
V52 

822.  4.M 

8.  'Xii 

9,52 
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Twelve  Month.s  Under  the  New  Rule.s  of  Civil 

Procedure 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  01-^  KErRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 


v 


ADDRESS   BY    HON.    ALEXANDER    HOLTZOFF 


Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  cxtrn(^  my  re- 
marks In  the  Record,  I  include   an   address   doliv.iLd  by 
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Hon.  Alexander  Holtzoff.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attorney 
Goneral.  at  the  Judicial  Conference  for  the  Third  Judicial 
Circuit,  hold  on  Pi-iday.  Soptembcr  22.  1939   in  Atlantic  Citv 
N.  J.,  entitled  "T5^-elve  Months  Under  the  New  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure." 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

In  accpptin-  the  liivit.^tmn  kindly  extended  to  me  bv  the  -enior 
Circuit  Judt^e  to  discuss  T^veIve  Months  Under  the  New  Rules  of™ 
Prcc-dure.  I  felt  a  cnn.^iderable  de'..^ree  of  delicacy.  It  .-^eemed  to 
me  that  it  involves  .^ome  presumption  on  my  part  to  speak  on  th^s 
^ublect  before  thi..  s^dect  eroup,  for  it  is  vou  and  vour  colleacnlel 
th.ouKhout  the  Federal  judicial  .^y.tem  that  have  breathed  the  S? 
of  life  into  the  new  rules  and  made  them  a  vital  and  virile  force 
on  the  other  hand.  I  am  very  much  in  the  position  of  an  Gb4rver 
reporting  en  the  restUts  of  a  battle  to  the  generals  who  had  borne 
Tho  brur.t  of  the  hghiin-.  In  sp.to  of  my  hesitation  and  misgiv- 
m.'^,  however.  Jud^e  Bmps'  cotirteous  invitation  leaves  me  no 
a.iernative  but  to  venture  on  this  interesting  and  important  topic 
In  the  history  cf  law  reform  the  year  19.38  will  mark  rote- 
worthy  epoch.  Th"  adojnion  of  the  new  Federal  civil  procedure 
.  ranks  In  its  importance  and  sit'nificance  en  a  par  with  the  aban- 
donment nf  corimnii  law  pleadmL-  in  England  as  a  result  of  the 
adr.ption  of  the  Hilary  Rules  in  18.'i4,  and  the  inauguration  cf  the 
present  sim.]ilihed  procedure  in  that  country  in  1875.  President 
Rcosfvelt  h.as  rer-ntly  characterised  this  far-reaching  <=tcp  as  a 
notable  ace- mpl>hment  and  as  -an  outstanding  milestone  alone 
the  road  of  law  reform  " 

Tlie  separarw  n  bcrweon  law  and  equity,  which  persisted  In  the 
Federal  courts  in  -pite  of  its  abrogation  In  most  cf  the  States 
and  the  many  vane'lcs  of  procedure  in  actions  at  law,  which  were 
n"ces.sitated  by  the  C-nf  imnty  .^ct,  led  to  a  bewildering  complexity 
In  tlie  field  of  Federal  nv.l  procedure  The  third  circuit  aflorded 
a  srriki:»g  illustration  of  this  condition  Each  of  the  States  com- 
prismc  thi-^  busy  jurisdiction  has  a  difTerent  type  of  pleading  and 
pract'ce  which  it  was  incumbent  upon  thp  Federal  courts  to  fellow 
The  r.ew  Federal  procedure  ha«  met  with  universal  acclaim,  as! 
in  addition  to  pc-sessm-r  the  virtue  of  uniformity,  it  may  be  said 
ti'  cn^titute  the  quin'ev.s<.>nce  of  simplicity.  Occasionally  a  few 
lawver-  momentarily  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  the  function  of  the 
courts  Is  to  administer  justice  ratlier  than  to  cultivate  an  artificial 
and  u.«eless  science,  have  uttered  siuhs  of  ret^ret  becau.se  the  rules 
liave  cast  into  oblivion  much  ab-truse  and  laborious  learning  re- 
lating to  minute  point.--  embrared  m  such  intriguing  subjects  as 
Jorms  of  actun';.  nttnemrnts  (>f  pleading.  Joinder  of  parties  and  of 
cau.ses  of  action  counterclaims,  and  other  slmilarlv  enlivening 
topics  too  iiumerous  to  mention.  It  is  perhaps  this  general  atti- 
t:,d.'  wliich  IS  at  times  t  xhi>MTed  by  some  members  of  the  le^al 
prof(S'-i(  n  that  Shake«-peare  had  in  mind  when  he  put  in  'he 
mi. nth  of  Rosalind  'his  quip,  in  answer  to  the  question.  With 
whom  does  time  stai:d  still'  ■'With  lawyers  In  vacation,  for  they 
sleep  bftwcf n  term  and  term,  and  then  thev  perceive  not  how  time 
mrves." 

The  purpr  sf»  cf  the  new  procedure  has  been  to  throw  into  discard 
the  teclinicaiitles  that  acted  as  a  brake  on  the  progress  of  a  lawsuit; 
to  abcdish  vhat  has  been  so  aptly  termed  as  "the  .'porting  theory 
of  Justice":  to  provide  efficient  machinery  for  the  ascertainment  of 
truth.,  and  to  expedite  a  determination  of  each  controversy  on  the 
merits.  The  watchword  of  the  new  procedure  is  found  in  rule  1, 
which  provides  that  the  rules  "shall  be  construed  to  secure  the 
Just,  speedy,  and  inexpensive  determination  cf  every  action."  Any- 
one who  has  followed  the  application  of  the  rules  "during  the  first 
12  months  of  their  existencL-  must  inevitably  reach  the  conclusion 
that  this  principle  has  been  kept  in  view  and  observed  by  the 
courts.  The  rules  have  been  interpreted  and  administered  in  the 
Iib.Tal  and  fi- xible  spirit  contemplated  by  their  framcrs.  The 
C!  uris  are  entitled  lo  s;ri;ng  conmiendation  on  the  efTective  manner 
In  wliich  they  have  adopted  and  applied  the  new  procedure.  They 
are  Ju.-t:Iied  in  feeling  a  sense  of  achievement. 

The  path  of  every  outstanding  reform  and  every  notable  innova- 
tion IS.  hcjwever.  beset  with  pitfalls.  The  new  Federal  procedure 
v^as  no  exception  It  was  menaced  by  two  serious  dangers.  First, 
there  was  lurking  the  pcssibility  that  the  new  rules  might  be 
destroyed  in  a  bog  of  technical  decisions.  The  history  of  the  New 
York  Code  of  Civil  Procedure  stood  out  as  a  horrible  example  of 
what  may  eventtially  happen  to  a  simple  practice  code.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Federal  courts  have  not  exhibited  any  tendency  of  this 
nature,  and  so  far  this  peril  has  been  avoided.  The  second  danger 
ci  nfronted  by  the  new  procedure  was  the  possibility  that  such 
variations  might  gradually  arise  in  the  interpretation  and  applica- 
tion of  the  rules  in  the  85  districts  as  gradually  to  cause  a  departure 
from  the  uniformity  envisaged  by  the  framers  of  the  rules,  and 
eventually  lead  to  a  development  of  85  varieties  of  procedure — 
one  of  the  seiious  conditions  which  the  new  rules  were  intended  to 
remedy.     This  hazard,  however,  has  likewise  been  averted. 

The  courts,  which  have  been  piloting  and  steering  the  new  craft, 
have  charted  a  .safe  ct)urse.  So  long  as  there  is  no  deviation  from 
it  there  i-  no  danger  that  the  ship  may  bo  stranded  on  the  shoals 
of  technicalities  or  wrecked  on  the  r(<cks  of  divergent  interpreta- 
tion- Continued  vigilance  Is,  however,  indispensable  in  order  to 
pieclud<-  even  a  possibility  of  sucli  a  frustration  of  the  purpose  and 
cbjictive  of  the  new  procedure. 

It  may  be  of  interest  tu  examine  some  of  the  principal  problems 
that  were  presented  to  the  coints  for  solution  during  the  first  12 
months  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  to  summarize 
Some  of  thtir  expeiieiiccs,  which  may  prove  of  general  interest. 


An  inquiry  has  been  occasionally  propounded  whether  the  Con- 
formity Act  IS  still  in  effect  and  may  be  enforced  as  auxiliary  to  the 
new  procedure.  Section  1  of  the  act  of  June  19,  1934  however 
which  empowered  the  Suprem.e  Court  to  promulgate  rules  of  civlf 
procedure,  clearly  repeals  the  Conformity  Act.  The  new  rules  must 
be  regarded  as  the  sole  guide  to  Federal  civil  procedure  except  of 
course,  in  respect  to  matters  which  are  expressly  excluded  from  the 
operation  of  the  rules  by  their  very  terms. 

A  topic  that  seems  to  be  appropriate  for  consideration  in  this 
discussion  is  that  of  pleading.  Brevity  and  simplicity  of  pleading 
s  one  of  the  principal  objectives  of  the  rules.  In  order  to  assist 
In  attaining  this  goal,  illustrative  forms  are  Included  in  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  rules.  One  of  the  questions  that  has  arisen  is  What 
constitutes  a  sufficient  averment  of  negligence?  Among  the  forms 
contained  in  the  appendix  is  a  complaint  in  an  action  for  personal 
injuries  caused  by  the  negligent  driving  of  a  motor  vehicle.  It  is 
alleged  in  the  complaint  that  the  defendant  negligently  drove  a 
motor  vehicle  against  the  plaintiff,  but  no  statement  is  made  as  to 
the  negligent  acts  or  omissions  with  which  the  defendant  is  charged. 
Tins  form  appears  to  have  been  a  source  of  considerable  perturba- 
tion. A  doubt  has  been  raised  as  to  whether  the  form  contains  a 
sulficient  statement  of  a  cause  of  action,  or  rather  a  claim  for  the 
term  "claim"  has  happily  superseded  the  phrase  "cause  of  action  " 

Curiously  enough,  it  is  a  peculiar  paradox  that  in  this  respect 
common  law  pleading  was  simpler  than  code  pleading.  At  com- 
mon law.  an  allegation  of  negligence  without  specification  of  the 
acts  of  negligence  sufficed,  while  some  authorities  under  the  codes 
have  insisted  that  such  an  allegation  must  be  expanded  in  order 
to  indicate  the  particular  negligent  acts  or  failures  to  act  of  which 
the  defendant  was  being  accused.  Last  January,  In  the  southern 
district  of  Ohio,  the  form  contained  in  the  appendix  to  the  rules 
was  sustained  and  a  mere  general  charge  of  negligence  without 
specification  was  held  sufflclent.'  Subsequently,  the  circuit  court 
of  appeals  for  this  circuit  rendered  a  progressive  opinion,  approv- 
ing a  similar  form,  and  sustaining  the  sufficiency  of  a  general 
allegation  of  negligence,'  thus  allaying  any  doubt  that  may  have 
existed  en  this  point. 

Another  question  that  has  aroused  a  considerable  amount  of 
Interest  m  connection  with  pleading  under  the  new  rules  relates 
to  the  subject  of  contributory  negligence.  Rule  8,  subsection  (c) 
enumerates  certain  defenses  that  must  be  pleaded  affirmatively. 
Among  those  listed  is  contributory  negligence.  It  has  of  course 
been  the  general  rule  in  the  Federal  courts  that  in  a'  negligence 
action  the  burden  of  pleading  and  establishing  contributory  negli- 
gence IS  on  the  defendant.  On  the  other  hand,  in  some  of  the 
States.  New  York  and  Illinois  fcr  example,  the  absence  of  con- 
tributory negligence  must  be  pleaded  by  the  plaintiff  and  proved 
as  a  part  of  his  prima  facie  case.  On  April  25,  1938— almost  5 
months  after  the  rules  were  promulgated— the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  Its  opinion  In  Erie  RaUroad  Co.  v.  Tompkins  which 
has  already  become  a  cause  celebre.'  It  overruled  the  doctrine  of 
Siviift  v.  Tyson.'  that  on  matters  of  general  jurisprudence  the 
Federal  courts  might  develop  their  own  common  law  and  held 
that  on  all  questions  of  substantive  law  the  Federal  courts  were 
bound  to  enforce  the  law  of  the  States  irrespective  of  whether  it 
was  statutory  or  common  law.=^ 

This  decision,  as  has  been  remarked  by  one  district  Judge    has 
"legally   speaking   turned   the   world   upside   down." »     One   of   the 
necessary    consequences   of    the   doctrine   of   Erie    Railroad   Co    v 
Tompkins  has  been  a  change  In  the  Federal  rule  that  contributory 
negligence    is    an   affirmative   defense.     This,    indeed,    remains   the 
rule  applied    by   the   Federal   courts   in   those   States   In   which   it 
constitutes   the  law   of  the  State.     In  States   like  New   York  and 
Illinois,   however,  in   which   the  opposite  doctrine  prevails    it  be- 
comes Incumbent  on  the  Federal   courts  to  require  the  pLaintlff 
to  establish   the  absence  of  contributory  negligence  as  a  part  of 
his  case.     What,  then,  happens   to  the  enumeration  of  contribu- 
tory negligence  as  an  affirmative  defense  in  rule  8?     This  subject 
was    discussed    at    length    in    a    well-considered    opinion    in    the 
eastern    district    of    Illinois."     The    conclusion    was    reached    that 
in  a  jurisdiction  In  which  the  burden  of  showing  the  absence  of 
contributory   negligence   was  on   the  plaintiff,   the  defendant   was 
not   required   to   interpose   contributory   negligence   as    a    defense 
but    where    the    burden    of    establishing    contributory    negligence 
was  on  the  defendant,  it  was  necessary  to  plead   it  affirmatively 
The  court  suggests  that  this  conclusion  is  not  inconsistent  wl*h 
the  plain  meaning  of  rule  8   (c).  since   the  rule  should   be  con- 
strued as  merely  requiring  contributory  negligence  to  be  pleaded 
affirmatively  whenever  it  is  used  as  a  defense,  but  not  If  it  plays  a 
different  role  In  the  litigation.     In  other  words,  if  the  defendant 
has  the  burden  of  proving  contributory  negligence,  he  must  plead 
it  affirmatively  in  order  to  avail  himself  of  the  defense,  and  is  not 
at   liberty    to    advance   it    under   a    general    denial.     He   does    not 
have  to  plead  It  where  the  plaintiff  carries  the  onus  of  showing 
freedom   from   contributory   negligence.     This   solution   seems   en-    - 
tirely    reasonable    and    satisfactorily    reconciles    the    doctrine    of 
Erie  Railroad  Co.  v.  Tompkins  with  the  provision  of  rule  8  (c). 

J  Hardin  v.  Interstate  Motor  Freight  System,  26  Fed.  Supp.  97 
-  Sierocinski  v.  E.  1.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  103  F    <2dl    84^ 
(C.  C.  A.  3rd).  ' 

=■304  U.   S.   64. 
'  16  Pet.  1. 

'^Wham.  J.,  in  Francis  v.  Humphrey,  Eastern  District  of  Illinois 
25   F.   Supp.    1,  3. 

'  Francis   v.   Humphrey,   supra. 
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Considerable  debate  has  been  engendered  in  regard  to  the 
prcper  scope  and  function  of  bllld  of  particulars.  It  must  be 
observed  at  llie  outset  that  there  is  a  snarp  difTcrentiatlon  be- 
tween bills  of  particu!a-s  in  thr  code  Slate:^  and  bills  of  partic- 
ular;; under  the  new  rules.  Under  the  codes,  bills  uf  particular^ 
are  generally  ordered  after  issue  is  joined,  for  the  purpose  of 
furnishing  information  needed  by  the  moving  party  in  prepariUt!; 
for  trial.  Under  the  new  Fedeial  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure,  un 
application  for  a  bill  of  particulars  lies  only  before  the  answer  is 
served.  In  fact,  it  has  been  held  that  under  the  new  rules  mo- 
tions for  a  more  definite  statement  and  m.otions  for  bills  jf 
particului?  are  interchangeable  and  coe.xtenslve.  The  purpose  of 
such  relief  is  to  obtain  only  such  Informatn-n  as  is  reciuirea  by 
the  moving  party  in  order  to  enable  him  to  plead.  On  the  other 
hani.  infoMnfttion  ne^^ded  in  preparation  for  trial  is  secured  by 
hiterrogatprit  s  It  must  be  borne  In  mmd  In  this  connection 
that  procedure  by  Interrogatories  does  not  exist  under  some  of  the 
ct)des.  and  that,  tnereiore.  liberal  use  of  bills  of  particulars  U 
essential  in  the  local  courts  in  such  jurisdictions. 

This  limitation  on  the  employment  of  bills  of  particulars  has 
been  worked  out  in  a  number  of  case.-;  decided  under  the  new 
rules,  most  cf  them  in  the  southern  district  of  New  York.  It 
appears  to  be  a  desirable  restriction,  since  it  as-sists  in  expediting 
Joinder  cf  i.ssue  and  thereby  the  trial.  This  result  is  due  to  the 
lact  that  a  defendant  who  moves  lor  a  bill  of  particulars  is  not 
required  to  serve  his  answer  until  he  receives  the  bill.  Therefore, 
a  liberal  use  of  bills  of  particulars  would  tend  to  prolong  litigation 
rather  than  to  speed  it.  On  the  other  hand,  no  prejudice  results 
from  circumscribing  the  scope  of  bills  of  parttcular^  since  the 
desired  Information  can  readily  be  secured  by  interrogatories  with- 
out postfkming  the  Joinder  of  Issue. 

My  summary  of  the  development  of  the  law  on  this  point  would 
not,  however,  be  complete  were  I  to  fail  to  observe  that  the  caoe.5 
are  by  no  means  in  unison.  Different  Judges  have  reached  divergent 
conclu.-icns.  Some  decisions  have  been  rendered  which  give  to 
bills  of  particulars  a  broader  scope  than  seems  to  accord  with  what 
I  may  perh.ips  denominate  as  the  majority  rule. 

An  imporrnnt  and  far-reaching  innovation  in  legal  procedure 
1.-  to  be  found  in  third-party  practice,  which  makes  it  possible  to 
avoid  circuity  of  action  by  enabling  a  defendant  to  bring  in  as  a 
third-party  defendant  either  a  person  who  is  liable  over  to  him 
on  the  plaintifT's  claim  or  who  is  originally  liable  to  the  plaintiff 
This  procedure  is  not  entirely  a  novelty  In  the  Federal  courts,  for 
It  has  been  known  in  admiralty  for  a  great  many  years.  Mt.re- 
O'-er.  in  these  few  States  In  which  It  formed  a  part  cf  the  State 
procedure,  it  was  employed  by  Federal  courts  in  actions  at  law. 
pursuant  to  the  requirements  of  the  Conformity  Act.  The  rules, 
however,  make  third-party  practice  an  inherent  feature  of  Federal 
civil  procedure. 

At  the  very  inception,  a  vital  question  arises  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  this  contrivance,  namely,  Is  i:  necessary  that  there  e.xist 
an  independent  ground  of  Federal  Jur:.>-dictiou  for  the  third-piu-ty 
ccmplaait?  In  other  words,  if  the  original  suit  is  based  on  a 
diver.>ity  of  citizenship,  mtist  there  be  a  like  diversity  between  the 
defendant  and  the  third-party  defendant?  The  solution  of  this 
fundameiital  problem  voiilc!  seem  in  ttirn  to  depend  on  the  answer 
to  the  query  wlicther  a  third-party  proceeding  i.s  to  be  re'.;.;rded  as 
an(  illary  to  the  mam  suit  or  as  an  independent  proceedincr  if  the 
former,  obviously  an  independent  ground  of  Federal  Jurisdiction  is 
net  nc-r^c'ed.  If  the  latter,  a  third-party  complaint  may  rot  be 
maintained  unless  the  defendant  can  show  Federal  Juri-diction 
for  the  controversy  us  between  him  and  the  third-party  defendant. 
Maniff\~tly,  if  the  narrow  view  were  adopted,  third-party  practice 
couid  be  but  rarely  invoked,  especially  in  cases  In  whieh  jurisdiction 
is  hnsed  on  diversity  of  citizenship.  Frequently,  there  may  be  a 
diversity  of  citizenship  as  b<=twecn  a  plaintiff  and  defendant  with- 
out the  existence  of  this  element  as  between  the  defendant  and 
some  p'Tscn  who  has  aE^recd  to  indemnify  him,  or  v.ho  i.-^  liable  to 
ccn'ributlon. 

T'^.e  circuit  courts  cf  appeals  do  not  seem  to  have  spoken  on 
this  matter  as  yet.  The  district  courts,  however,  guided  perhaps 
by  the  inspiring  judicial  admonition  that  "we  must  let  our  minds 
be  bold,"  fortunately,  are.  one  by  one.  adopting  the  view  that  a 
third-party  procerdlng  is  ancillary  or  auxiliary  to  the  main  action 
and.  therefore,  does  not  require  an  Independent  ground  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction.  This  conclu.'^ion  has  been  reached  In  two  districts  in 
this  circuit,  the  western  district  of  Pennsylvania  and  the  dlctrlct 
of  New  Jersey.' 

Third -party  practice  under  the  new  rules  covers  a  more  exten- 
sive field  than  third-party  practice  under  some  of  the  codes,  for 
It  is  not  limited  to  cases  in  which  the  third-party  defendant  Is 
secondarily  liable  to  the  original  defendant,  but  extends  also  to 
Instances  in  which  the  third-party  defendant  is  directly  liable 
to  the  plaintiff.  This  distinction  was  comprehensively  aiscu.ssed 
In  a  case  decided  In  the  District  of  Columbia.'' 

The  next  topic  to  which  I  should  like  to  advert  Is  pretrial  pro- 
cedure. A  wealth  of  experience  elsewhere  formed  a  substantial 
background  for  the  introduction  of  pretrial  procedure  into  the  Fed- 
eral courts  In  Eti.V.and.  where  it  is  known  by  the  appellation  of 
"summons  for  directions,"  it  has  been  In  vogue  a  great  many 
years  Every  case  is  regularly  subjected  to  this  process  for  the 
purpose  of  detining  and  restricting  the  Issues  to  those  actually  In 


'  Bos^>ard  v  McGuinn  (W.  D.  Pa),  27  F.  Supp.  412;  Kravas  v. 
Great  Atlarit:c  S:  Pacific  Ten  Co  (W.  D.  Pa.),  28  F.  Supp.  6G; 
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contro\ersy  Seme  years  a;;o  it  v.a^  i-.tr-^duced  in  the  local  court"? 
In  D' troit  with  a  view  to  redtKi:.;;  m.  T^'auitv  arrears  and  execs. -ive 
coni'e'-rii  n  of  the  d.'Ckets  It  proved  hii'iily  surces.'^ful  and 'was 
trun.-planted  to  Boston,  where  it  mot  with  equally  gratifyim;  results. 
It  has  been  particularly  effective  where  the  Vouit  dotk('ts  are 
overr-rowded.  and  .'■onie  expedient  i.«  needed  for  breaking  the  Jam 
and  speeding  the  dispoiitir.n  cf  ca.-,es 

Within  a  few  v.ks  after  the  rules  went  into  pffef^t.  pretrial 
procedure  wr.s  adopted  as  a  regular  feature  In  the  district  court 
for  the  district  of  Ma.s.sachu<etts.  The  entire  jurv  drx'kct  wa-s 
called  for  pi^trial  proccd'ire  by  one  of  the  Judges.' who  wa.s  as- 
signed to  devote  his  intire  time  to  this  work.  The  se.s.Min  cim. 
suined  3  wee-is  Diirinj.;  that  period  31,]  '-a.ses  were  hltered  through 
thi.'?  mechanii;m.  The  result  was  n  final  di.^p..siilon  of  130  ca8."s.  or 
over  40  percent  of  the  at:grcuate.  As  to  the  balance,  stipulations 
In  respect  to  facts,  documents,  and  similar  matters  were  frequently 
made,  which  considerably  sliortencd  the  trials  The  re.'-ult  wa.s  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  congt-tion  of  the  docket  ar.d  in  the 
waiting  period  for  trial  as  regards  ca.s.;-s  that  were  ready  for  di.-po- 
sltion.  S<j  successful  w,is  the  e:;periinent  in  re.^pect  to  Jury  casf.'s 
that  this  fall  It  is  planned  to  extend  tlu    practice  to  nonjury  cases. 

The  district  of  Oregi.n  likewise  adcpii-d  pretrial  procedure  for 
evt-ry  case  as  a  matter  of  ordi.iary  routine  Its  experienee  is 
equally  favorable  Manv  other  districts  h.ae  invoked  pretrial  pro- 
cedure to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Among  them  is  the  district  of 
New  Jersey,  where  a  very  large  perctir.age  of  all  the  eases  on  the 
docket  has  been  subjected  to  the  proce.-s.  The  universal  conclu- 
sion, wh.erever  this  practice  has  been  line  kod.  is  that  it  invariably 
re.sults.  at  the  v^ry  least.  In  abbreviating  trials  and  thereby  ex- 
pediting the  progress  of  litiga'icn   through  the   tudicial  mill 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  obscrvr  iha  tlie  di.strict  court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  recently  adopted  a  rule  "n  tlie  subject 
and  has  announced  ihat  commencing  this  month  a  pretrial  docket 
will  be  called  as  a  regular  feature  of  the  bu.',iness  of  the  court, 
and  that  one  Judire  will  devote  his  entire  time  to  this  activity.' 
It  is  believed  th.it  the  success  thus  far  attained  Indicates  that 
pretrial  procedure  has  parsed  the  exi>  rimental  stage  and  is  a 
device  th..t  may  b'^  iulopted  as  part  of  the  regular  routine  tb.rough- 
out  the  entire  Federal  Judicial  system. 

One  of  the  notev.orthy  features  of  the  new  rules  Is  found  in 
their  treatment  of  the  subject  of  di.scovery  Ihere  is  pro-  id. d  a 
veritable  arsenal  of  different  di.'^'overy  weapo:,s,  all,  however, 
fashioned  to  achieve  the  .-.ame  eini  Their  held  of  usefulness  .s 
limited  practieally  only  by  the  Ingenuity  and  resourcefulness  of 
coun.sel.  It  will  be  recalled  that  these  weapons  are  five  m  nuiiiber: 
Depositions,  or  ••examinations  before  trial, '•  to  use  the  terminolo^jy 
of  the  codes;  interr.  gaUries;  production  and  inspection  of  docu- 
ments and  other  objecus;  requests  lor  admissions:  and  phvsical  and 
menial  examinations  The  purpose  of  di.scoverv  is  to  afford  a 
m-a.is,  not  only  for  securing  evidence  which  the  moving  party 
needs  in  support  of  his  ca.^e  ut  defens---,  but  also  for  procuring 
information  which  may  be  of  help  in  pr(  )>aring  for  trial  Conse- 
quently, the  moving  par^y  m.ay  take  depositions  not  only  for  the 
purpose  cf  obtaining  evidence  on  issue,  on  which  he  has  the 
burden  of  proof,  but  also  for  the  purpose  of  Inquiring  into  mattrrs 
relating  to  his  advrsary^s  case  Similarly,  th^^  mere  fact  that 
the  matters  reitardl'ig  which  discov-rv  is  sou-ht  h.ippen  to  be 
within  the  knowledge  of  the  inovli.ti  party,  is  n(j  (.bjectinn  to  tak- 
ing a  depo.sition  i  f  the  adverse  party  or  fiUnt;  interrogatories  In 
respect  thereto  The  reason  for  tins  roiiClus:iin  is  obvious.  Fre- 
quently it  is  not  sufficient  for  a  partv  to  h.ive  knowledge  of  the 
facts.  It  Is  necessary  ior  him  to  transform  then,  into  such  .shape 
as  would  render  thmi  ndtnissible  in  evidence  Mnrerver.  it  is 
manifestlv  useful  and  deslrab:>.  with  a  view  to  dlmmt.-^hlng  the 
expense  of  trials  and  the  time  consumed  bv  them,  to  a.^rertain  in 
advance  to  what  extent  the  facts  will  be  admit t.-d  by  th  ■  aciverse 
par^y. 

Requests  for  admi.ss:on.<?  have  a  connate  purj-ose.  If  the  party 
on  wh  ;m  ."-uch  a  docimient  is  .served  either  Is  f.imri.u-  with  th.'  facts 
or  el.-e  ha-  tlie  f.ieilities  for  readily  a^certainini:  their  accu.-acy. 
there  is  no  reason  why  he  <hould  not  admit  the  tru'h  under  penalty 
cf  being  required  to  reeomp'  use  the  adverse  partv  for  the  expen.se 
Incurred  in  proving  the  facts  at  the  trial  The  philo.sophv  under- 
lying this  procedure  is  that  a  lawsuit  should  not  be  conducted  as 
a  contro-.ersy  at  arm's  length,  or  as  a  eame  of  chf>ss,  in  which  the 
most  skillful  player  secures  the  palm  of  vlc»orv  On  the  contrary. 
It  Is  as.sum<rd  that  litigation  is  to  be  reeardeU  a.s  an  effleaeious  mode 
cf  determining  the  truth  and  adjudicating  rights  Whatever  per- 
tinent information  is  in  the  pos.'-essi  m  of  either  party  must  be 
miade  available  to  his  antaeronlst  prior  to  the  trial 

An  Interesting  Illustration  of  the  u.se  of  reqtiests  f.-r  admissions 
Is  found  in  a  case  di-cided  in  the  eastern  district  of  N.-w  York'  It 
Involved  an  action  broutrht  to  recover  under  the  double-!nd<  mnlty 
provisions  of  a  life-insuraiice  policy  Whether  the  plaintiff  was 
entitled  to  receive  double  indemnity  depended  on  wliethf^r  <t  not 
th^  dec(  .used  died  an  nccidenta'.  death  as  alle'j;ed  in  the  Ciinj  hunt. 
The  in.surance  company  took  thp  position  tha'  the  death  v^as  le  t 
accidental,  but  wa.s  the  re:  ult  of  a  pai  ticipation  on  the  pirt  nf  the 
deceased  in  a  fracas  which  had  been  caused  bv  pouring  t,^)  many 
libPtions  to  Bacchus 

In  addition,  the  defendant  contended  that  the  policy  h;:d  b-en 
obtained  by  misrepresentations,  con.slstlne  of  n  coiicen'm^nt  of  the 
fact  on  the  part  ot  tlu-  msuieti  tliat  he  had  received  con.siderable 
medical  attention  during  a  si^t^cifled  period  (jrecedir.g  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  application  for  insurance.     Coun.-,el  for  the  defendant 
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served  a  request  for  admissions,  composed  of  a  long  serie-  cf  =en 
tences   or   .^hort   paragi.phs.   each   comprising   a   separate   detail   or 
distinct  fact  bearing  upon  these  two  is.,ucs.     The  court  u;  held  the 
pnpriety  cf  this  course.  u^.i.eiu  uie 

I   have   just    briefly   epitomized   the   principal   rulings  that   have 
been  handed  doun  on  the  subject  cf  discoverv  during  the  pa."   12 
months.      Iherc  have,  indeed,  been  a  few  decisions  that  havi  t  .ken 
a  somewhat  narrower  view  of  certain  pha.ses  of  the  matte-      l"  he 
lieve  however  that  my  resume  represents  the  predominant  doctrn^es 

An  ingenious  approach  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  the  new 
thrvt°.i  t'nn,^"^-?.^v,'  °^  evidence  lends  considerable  interest  to 
this  vital  topic.  The  person  whose  resourceful  mind  originated 
the  Idea  embodied  in  rule  43  that  the  Federal  courts  should  aDu'v 
either  the  Kderal  or  the  State  law  ol  evidence,  whichever  happens 
to  be  the  more  liberal  for  the  moment,  is  entitled  to  the  grathude 
o  both  the  bar  and  litigants.  Naturally,  as  rulings  on  questions 
of  evidence  are  made  in  the  course  of  a  trial,  few  opinions  arl 
rendered  in  this  branch  of  the  law  by  nisi  prius  court^  The  cir- 
cuit courts  of  appeals  have  not  as  yet  been  called  upon  to  con- 
strue the  new  rule  on  this  point  or  to  define  its  scope  and  apnli- 
caiion.  Notice  has  been  attracted,  however,  to  the  consideration 
given  to  the  matter  in  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  during 

nH.rofi''I;f  ''"'^  °^  '"'^  ^'''°''  ''"'''^'''  by  ^he  Governmen! 
under  the  Sherman  antitru.st  law  against  the  Aluminum  Co  of 
Anreriea  On  one  occasion  durlnu  the  proceedings,  when  a  close 
quest.on  of  admi.ssibility  of  a  certain  item  of  evidence  was  pre- 
sented   for   decision,   the   presiding   Judge   observed- 

Taile  43  does  not  deal  with  the  law  as  to  what  testimony  should 
be  excluded  It  deals  only  with  what  is  admissible  under  the  taw 
of  the  United  States  or  the  law  of  the  State  in  which  the  par- 
ticu  ar  court  sitg  it  is  intended  to  liberalize  admi.ssitailit\-  of 
testimony,  but  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  should  be  excluded  " 

It  .so  happened  that  in  that  particular  instance  the  State  lew 
required  the  exclusion  of  the  evidence.  The  Federal  cases  had 
not  ..ettled  the  question  or  worked  nut  a  Federal  rule  The  Judge 
indicated  that  he  was  not  bound  bv  the  New  York  rule  but 
that,  since  the  question  was  an  open  one  in  the  Federal  courts 
he  was  free  to  develop  a  Federal  rule  on  the  subject  He  ccn- 
cuded  tha-,  if  t!ie  Federal  rule  evolved  in  this  manner  should 
ad.mit  the  evidence,  he  was  free  to  o;  errule  the  objection 

Among  the   important   advances  made  by  the  new  rules  is  that 
relating    to    .-ummary    Judg'iH.nts.      This     is    a     practice    that    "is 
thoroughly    iamiiiar    to    lawyers   practicing    in    manv    of    the    code 
States      It  has  had  a  potent  effect  in  discouraging  defenses  inter- 
posed .solelv  for  ih<'  fiurpo.st^  of  delay  and  in  enabiint:  a  party  who 
can  sh  iw  that  he  is  clearly  entitled  to  recover  and  that  there  are 
no    materia!    issu -s    really    in    CMitrove-sv,    to    secure    a    judgment 
w.thout   waiting   until   the  case  can  be  set   and  reached  for   tripl 
Til"    experience    cf    the    State    courts,    as    well    as    of    the    English 
tribunals,  had  es-ablished  the  u.s.«fulness  of  this  device  long  before 
It  was  transplanted  into  the  Federal  judicial  system.     TlieFederal 
courts    during    the    past     12    months    h;.ve    readilv    adonted    this 
practice  and  permitted  its  utilij^ation  in  a  variety  of  insi'ances.     It 
has   been   invoked,   not    (,nly   ;n   ca.ses   in   which   the   plaintiff   was 
able  to  show  by  a.'f.davits  or  other  ,-imllar  means  that  no  material 
issues  were  rah-ed   by  the  answer,   but   ai.so   in  instances  in  which 
the    delcndant    interposed    an    affirmative    defense,    such    as    the 
statute    of    hmifitions    or    res    adjudieata.    and    wa.s    able    to   show 
th.t    the    plaintiff    could    not    successfullv    meet    the    plea      Inci- 
dentally,  it   was   held   in    the   eastern   district   of   New  York  in   an 
action  against   the  United   States  under  the  Tucker  Act    that  the 
Government  was  subject   to  summary  judgment  pr.)cedure   to  the 
same  extent  that  another  defendant  would  be  under  parallel  cr- 
cumstances 

The  new  rules  have  destroyed  one  of  the  trap.i  for  the  unwary 
that  theretofore  beset  the  practitioner  in  the  Federal  courts.  I 
have  reference  to  the  metaph>sicul  and  esoteric  doctrine  that  If 
both  the  plaintiff  and  the  derendant  move  for  a  directed  verdict 
they  must  be  deemed  to  have  waived  a  trial  by  jurv,  although 
If  only  one  of  them  makes  such  a  motion,  no  waiver  follows 
Incidentally,  this  was  one  of  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
Conformity  Act  d  d  not  rise  to  the  re.scue  of  the  lawyer  who 
practiced  principally  in  the  State  courts  and  entered  the  portals 
of  the  Federal  tribunals  only  on  rare  occasions.  Even  in  such 
Juri.sdictiors  as  New  Jersey,  for  example,  in  which  under  the  State 
law  no  waiver  of  a  Jury  trial  was  inferred  fre,m  the  fact  that  the 
parties  had  Joined  in  a  motion  for  a  directed  verdict,  the  Federal 
rule  fo  the  contrary  neverth  -le.ss  governed,  presumably  on  the 
theory  that  the  Conformity  Act  exacted  conformitv  only  "as  near 
as  may  be."  A  great  deal  of  satisfact.on  has  been" derived  bv  the 
bar  from  the  change  In  Federal  procedure  in  th.s  respect.  Need- 
less to  say.  no  deleterious  effects  have  been  observed  as  a  con.se- 
quence  of  its  introduction  into  the  Federal  courts, 

Fqually  welcome  was  the  rule  which  permits  the  court  to  take  the 
verdKt  of  a  jury  subject  to  a  later  determination  of  the  questions 
of  law  raised  by  the  motion  for  a  directed  verdict.  The  result  is 
practically  to  Introduce  into  Federal  procedure  motions  for  judg- 
ment non  obstante  veredicto — a  practice  that  is,  of  course,  espe- 
cially familiar  to  Per.n^ylvanla  lawyers. 

Rule  83  is  perhaps  worthy  of  some  attention.  It  authorizes  each 
district  court  to  adopt  Iccal  rules  on  all  points  not  covered  by  the 
general  rules.  Such  a  provi.-^inn  w.as  obviously  indispen.sable.  and 
yet  It  was  not  entirely  lackm.:  in  a  potential'danger.  Implicit  in 
thi:;  rule  was  the  po.ssibiliiy  that  local  rules  might  gradually  lead 
to  divergencies  in  procedure,  one  of  the  principal  evils  which  the 
net  (  f  June  19,  1934.  .^otight  to  cure.  There  was  also  the  possibility 
that  some  districts  might  adopt  detailed  rules  dealing  with  minutiae 


that  might  prove  as  cumbersome  and  as  technical  as  some  of  the 
\lTl"Vl''^  code  States.  The  judicial  conference  a  year  aco  noted 
the  need  for  umformi'y  and  simplicity  in  local  rules.  It  expressed 
the  View  that  such  rules  should  be  few,  simple,  and  free  from 
unnecessary  technicalities.  It  created  a  committee  composed  of 
three  district  Judges  to  examine  the  various  district  rules  and  make 
recommenoations  in  order  that  the  greatest  practical  degree  of 
uniformity  throughout  the  country  might  be  secured.  The  work 
of  this  committee  is  now  in  progress. 

,^^^  V^^  inauguration  of  any  far-reaching  reform  the  period  of 
transition  and  aajustment  is  likely  to  give  rise  to  some  temporary 
oifflculties.  In  this  connection  the  principal  problem  confronting 
the  courts  was  what  should  be  done  in  respect  to  pending  aciiona 
that  had  been  instituted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  new 
procedure.  The  Supreme  Court  in  rule  86  provided  that  the  rules 
Should  govern  "all  further  proceedings  in  actions  then  pending, 
except  to  the  extent  that  in  the  opinion  of  the  court  their  appli- 
caticin  m  a  particular  action  pending  when  the  rules  take  effect 
wcuid  not  be  feasible  or  would  work  injustice,  in  which  event  the 
,  lormer  proceaure  applies."  In  other  words,  as  is  usual  with  changes 
in  adjective  law.  the  new  procedure  is  applicable  to  pending  cases 
ana  is  not  restricted  only  to  cases  thereafter  flled.  It  is  only  in 
the  extraordinary  case,  in  which  it  appears  that  the  application  ol 
the  new  rules  would  not  be  lea.sible,  or  might  result  in  an  injustice, 
that  an  exception  is  to  be  made. 

TTie  courts  have  resolved  the  questions  that  have  arisen  in  con- 
nection with  pending  ca^es  in  a  manner  that  facilitated  the  transi- 
tif".  V»,°™  ^^-  °^'^  procedure  to  the  new.  Generally,  it  may  be  said 
tna.  the  validity  of  a  proceeding  in  a  pending  action  is  dependent 
en  .he  law  as  cf  the  date  that  th-  proceeding  was  taken.  In  other 
wordb^  if  the  date  was  earlier  than  September  16,  1938.  the  action 
is  .o  be  te.stfd  by  the  law  then  exi.sting;  if  subsequent  to  the  effec- 
ti.-e  date  cf  the  nev/  rules,  the  latter  sh-u'.d  govern  Pleadings  filed 
prior  to  S:premb?r  16.  1938.  remain,  and  repleading  has  not  been 
required  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conforming  to  the  new  rules.  On 
tne  oih-r  hand,  pleadings  filed  subsequently,  even  in  such  an  rction. 
mmi  conform  to  the  new  procedure,  rather  than  that  prevailing 
when  the  -uit  was  instituted, 

ivs^''  a  c:rollary  of  the  general  doctrine  to  which  I  have  just  refe'-red 
he  sufficiency  cf  pleadings  filed  prcviouslv  to  September  IG  1938 
has  been  generally  tested  by  ihe  law  in  effect  as  of  the  date  of  fiing 
i here  IS  one  exception  to  this  course,  however,  in  the  interest  cf 
liberality  and  expedition  If  a  pleading  would  have  b^en  insu-S- 
cicnt  under  the  law  prevail  ng  as  cf  the  date  of  fiing.  but  meets  the 
reqtairements  of  the  new  rules,  it  would  leem  lutile  to  rule  that  such 
a  pleading  is  defective.  Such  a  decision  would  be  but  biutu  n 
fumien.  lor  obvicusly  the  party  against  whcm  it  was  rendered  c-uld 
immediately  replead,  in  which  event  the  sufficiency  cf  the  rew 
pleading  would  be  tested  under  the  new  rules.  Althcu^h  th°  pre- 
vailing tendency  has  been  in  accordance  with  what  scem"^  to  be  th'> 
practical  view,  there  have  been  a  few  decisions  to  the  contrary' 

It  has  been  universally  held  that  the  new  rules  relating  to  depcs--- 
tions  and  other  forms  of  discovery  .^hculd  apply  to  pending  c%ases. 
A  salutary  exception  has.  however,  been  evolved  in  respect  to  those 
few  ca.ses  that  had  been  pending  for  a  long  time  and  in  which  the 
takiiig  of  depositions  under  the  new  procedure  would  have  the  cff--ct 
of  pcstpcnmc:  the  trial  for  a  considerable  period. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  new  rules  abolished  writs  of  mandamus 
Nevertheless,  it  has  been  held  by  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  that  mandamus  proceedint-s  instituted 
prior  to  September  16,  1938,  may  be  maintained  and  brought  to  I 
hnal  conclusion.  This  consummation  is  obviously  de.sirable  since 
otherwise  the  relator  would  have  had  to  dismiss  his  proceeding  and 
Institute  a  civil  action  under  the  new  ru'es.  thereby  losing  consid- 
erable time  and  incurring  needless  expense  In  this  connection  It 
may  be  observed  that  although  the  new  rules  purport  to  abolish 
writs  of  mandamus  entirely,  the  rules  are  intended  for  the  guidance 
of  the  district  courts  and  do  not  affect  the  circuit  courts  of  app-als 
except  in  respect  to  appeals,  Con^^equently.  In  those  cases  in  whlcli 
circuit  courts  of  appeals  issue  original  writs  of  mandamus  the  writ 
still  exists  and  should  not  be  deemed  abrogated  by  the  lule  which 
provides  for  the  abohtlon  of  the  wTit.  For  example,  some  montJS 
age  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Fourth  Circuit  entertained 
and  passed  on  the  merits  of  an  application  for  an  original  writ  of 
mandamus  directed  against  a  distiict  Judge. 

Some  questions  have  arisen  in  connection  with  appeals  in  pend- 
ing cases.  All  of  the  courts  are  Inclined  to  adopt  the  princiDle 
that  any  appellate  step  taken,  or  which  should  ha%'e  been  taken 
prior  to  September  16,  1938.  must  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law 
thtn  existing.  Any  step  taken  or  to  be  taken  subsequently  to 
that  date  need  conform  only  to  the  new  rules.  For  example  it 
has  been  held  in  the  first  and  ninth  circuits  that  compliance 
with  the  requirements  as  to  severance  is  to  be  exacted  in  the 
case  of  an  appeal  taken  prior  to  September   16,  1938. 

A  question  of  this  type  was  presented  to  the  Supreme  Court 
m  McCrone  v.  United  States,  which  was  decided  last  April" 
It  may  be  interesting  to  note,  in  passing,  that  this  is  the  only 
decision  thus  far  rendered  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  which  that 
tribunal  construed  or  interpreted  the  new  rules.  It  involved  a 
contempt  proceeding.  A  judgment  findiirg  the  contemner  guMtv 
and  committing  him  to  Jail  was  rendered  by  the  district  court 
An  appeal  was  taken  in  his  behalf  to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
for   the   Ninth   Circuit.     Deeming    the   contempt   to   be    criminal, 
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rather  than  civil,  counsel  filed  a  notice  cf  appeal  under  the  crimi- 
nal-appeals rules,  instead  nf  filing  a  petition  and  sccurlne;  an 
sJlcwance  cf  the  appeal.  Tiw  Supreme  Couit  concluded  that  the 
contempt  was  civil,  rather  tlian  crm;;na!.  and  that  therefore  the 
appeal  had  r.ct  been  properly  taken.  Counsel  argued  that,  since 
the  new  rules  permit icd  Civil  appeals  to  be  instil  u'ed  by  notice, 
he  wa^  within  the  rule--  m  any  i.-. cnt.  llio  Court  ca;i»d  attention 
to  the  fact,  however,  tiuit  the  notice  of  appeal  had  been  filed  on 
May  2.  1938.  v. hen  the  controlling  statute  required  a  peuticn  and 
allowance  of  an  appeal  in  a  civil  ca.se.  It  consequently  held  tli.it 
the  vahdity  of  the  appeal  depended  on  his  coniplia:-,ce  with  tl>j 
law  then  existing  and  cculd  not  be  determined  under  the  new 
rules.    The  appeal  was  di.-missed. 

So  satisfactory  has  the  r.ew  procedure  proved  after  it  has  b^-en  in 
operation  for  a  short  time  that  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Ordeis 
of  Bankruptcy,  which  b-came  effective  last  February,  provided 
that  the  rules  shaU  bo  followed  as  nearly  as  may  be  m  prex-eedings 
under  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  Ori  September  1  th.e  new  rules  simi- 
larly became  applicable  to  copyright  suits  as  the  result  of  an 
ame?-.clment  made  by  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Copyright  Rules 

Th'  great  reform  in  Federal  procedure  has  ihus  been  safely 
launchtd  and  is  succes.-fully  making  rapid  headway,  due  very  largely 
to  the  sympaThetic  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  judiciary  "and  the 
effective  manner  in  which  the  members  of  the  bench  have  con- 
strued ar.fl  applied  the  new  rules.  While  thi.s  outstandint;  measure 
is  of  momentous  importance  to  the  Federal  judicial  svstem.  its 
significance  extends  far  beyond  its  effect  on  Federal  JuriAprudenee 
Pe!hap.^  the  greatest  tribute  that  ha.s  been  paid  to  this  no'able 
accomplishment  is  found  in  the  fact  that  in  numerous  States 
movements  are  afoot  and  in  some  cf  them  steps  have  already  been 
taken  to  secure  the  assimilation  of  the  new  Fediral  niles  or  at 
least  such  of  them  as  are  appropriate,  hito  the  local  courts  One 
may  well  envisage  the  existence  in  a  not  too  distant  future  of  a 
simple,  uniform  civil  procedure  throughout  all  the  Federal  and 
State  courtJ.  When  that  consummation  is  reached,  Incunsi  quen- 
tial  controversies  over  points  of  pleading,  practice,  and  procedure 
which  hamper  and  retard  the  determination  of  substantive  rights, 
and  which  ritrhtlv  seem  of  no  Im.portance  to  the  liiigants.  will  be  re- 
duced t(i  a  minimum.  Tlie  law  will  then  be  freed  from  -ome  of  the 
procedural  fetters  by  which  It  has  long  been  shackled. 
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OF   FLORIDA 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 


ARTICLE    BY    FELIX    GOTTEN 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Felix  Cotton,  published  In  the  Washington  Post  of  Sunday, 
October  22,  1939,  on  the  subject  of  the  prospective  increase 
in  trade  between  this  country  and  Latin  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post  of  October  22,   1939] 

With  Rivals  at  War,  United  States  Expects  Sfurt  in  Latin  Amehi- 
CAN  Trade— Tr-\de  to  Strengthen  MoNaoE  Doctrine  Ties — With 
German  and  Beftain  Forced  Oitt  of  the  Maiket.  America  H.^s 
OppoRTUNrrv  to  Cuxtivate  South  American  RiiLATioNSHiPs 

(By   Felix   Gotten) 

American  business,  so  far  as  its  Latin  American  custom.ers  are 
concerned,  is  in  pretty  much  the  same  position  as  the  general  mer- 
chandise store  whose  chief  rival  has  gene  out  cf  business. 

That  is.  the  war  has  forced  Germany,  with  Its  cumbersome  array 
of  barter  agreements,  out  of  the  Latin  American  market  Germany 
In  recent  years  has  ranked  second  to  the  United  States  as  an 
exporter  of  manufactured  goods  to  that  region. 

Tran<^;ated  into  political  terms,  this  m.eans  that  American  busi- 
res.-  light  now  has  an  excellent  opportunity  to  bind  still  closer. 
thrpugh.  trade  relationships,  the  ties  which  have  given  life  to  the 
Monroe   Doctrine. 

The  adminl.'^tratian.  naturally,  has  not  been  slow  to  sense  the 
situation.  "Pep  talks"  to  business  were  begun  shortly  after  war 
broke  out  Businessmen  were  urged  to  take  advantage  of  their 
rppcrtunity  and  yet  were  cautioned  to  build  goodwill  for  the 
future  rather  than  to  strive  for  ma.ximum  Immediate  profits.  Under 
Secretary-  of  Gommerce  Noble  has  taken  the  lead  In  this  missionary 
work. 


THT   new  EX'RTNF?^S    H.\S    its    PRODLFM5 

But  the  problem  is  by  no  means  so  simple  as  much  of  the  dlr>rus- 
slon  has  indicated.  It  is  like  the  case  cf  the  storekeeper  who  finds 
himself  wirhdut  his  chief  rival,  and  yet  faces  a  multitude  of  com- 
plexities In  trying  to  take  ever  the  new  business  which  suddenly 
has  started  bailing  at  his  door. 

In  the  tlr'-t  place.  Lann  America  comprises  a  wwtelv  scattered  let 
of  customers  Tlu  re  are  more  than  12iMinnooo  .-f  th.ni.  and  ihey 
live  m  an  area  which  '^preuds  In  mo't  iirer-.ular  i.i.'-hir.n  over  abnit 
8  000.000  siiuare  miles.  They  are  citizer:S  of  the  :J0  republics  of 
Central  anc!  South  America  and  crtaui  cverMZt  d  lUard';.  like  Cuba 
Their  fortisn  trade  in  1P37  was  valu-'d  at  more  than  $4  000  00.>  OCo! 

The  United  States  is  this  vast  reciun's  blgtjest  cu.-t'  nier  In 
addition,  it  sells  in  normal  times  mire  than  twice  a.;  mucli  mer- 
chandise to  this  reui(,n  as  any  other  exporting  n.Uidn  In  19.n,  for 
example.  34  2  perc.-nt  cf  the  dohar  \alur  of  Latin  American  imports 
was  from  the  Ur.ited  States,  i:.  3  percent  from  G-Ttnanv.  12  6  ]ycr- 
cent  from  the  United  Klni'dom.  2  9  percent  from  France,  and  34  9 
percent  Irom  other  CMiir.ries.  The  latter  figure  Includes  Japan 
whose  trade  with  Latin  America  In  193H  dropped  to  M  p  Tcent  of 
the  1937  tigure.  clue  presumably  to  the  stre».-<  of  the  Chinese  cnn- 
quest  It  also  embraces  such  countries  as  Italy  and  the  trade 
amonti   the  Latin  American  countries  th.emsclves. 

In  1937.  31.1  p.rctnt  of  the  dollar  value  of  Latin  Americm  ex- 
I)orts  was  taken  by  the  Uniied  States.  17.6  percent  by  the  United 
Kinirdcm,  8  7  pereenr  by  Germany,  4  percent  bv  Fiance,  and  38  6 
percent  by  other  countries. 

WAR    SLOWS    T_-P   TR^FTIC    WITH    rLTlorE 

Tlie  war  means  presumably  that  the  trade  of  Enitland  and  France 
with  Latin  Anvrica  will  be  drasticallv  curtailed Kmporarily.  al- 
though they  are  not  confront!  d  with  'lie  sumo  situation  thai'faces 
Germany  In  other  words.  Eir^l.md.  with  her  superior  navv,  r-  able 
to  control  ocean  trade  and  to  impi.se  n  bl'ik..de  0:1  Germany  so 
far  as  ocean-gointj  comm.  rce  i.-  concerned  But  '.lellmt  rents  u-u;,ilv 
are  too  busy  at  home  turnui;^'  out  equirm-nt.  muniiions.  and  sup- 
plies for  their  h.'l.tm.g  forc^.,  to  de'\.-."e  much  attention  to  trade 
\\liich  ah.sorbed  their  energies  In  peaeetune. 

American  busine.ss.  therefore.  Ivis  been  freer'  of  its  eiuef  rival  In 
the  Latin  American  market.  The  countries  now  at  war  with 
tills  rival  will  not  be  able  to  do  nearly  as  inu(  ii  bu.sinebs  in  that 
market  as  they  have  been  doing, 

IT    MIGHT    HAVE    BEEN    DIFFERFNT — IE        •        •        • 

If  the  Latin  American  republics  hnd  relied  on  the  United  States 
all  along  for  n"eded  nmnufaeture-;  of  course  thev  would  not  have 
been  faced  with  su(  h  un  emergency  But  the  matter  is  iu)t  that 
simple. 

The  coun-rips  to  the  south,  being  big  producers  of  ngricutturnl 
products  an.d  various  kind=  of  T.t\  m  it- rials,  h  ivp  had  to  kiok  for 
markets  for  their  products  In  all  part';  of  iho  world,  and  they  have 
naturally  boueht  go(.ds  from  countries;  w'.vre  thev  have  sold  poods, 
particularly  when  the  countries  buying  their  goods  offered  induce- 
ments of  one  kind  or  another 

S -me  indication  of  the  probable  effect  cf  the  pre-ent  war  en 
Latin  American  trade  may  be  obtained  from  an  examlnntion  of 
figures  covermg  the  period  of  the  last  wtr  From  1910  to  1914  24.8 
percent  of  the  doll  ir  value  of  import  of  the  Latin  American  re- 
publics was  from,  the  United  State-^  24  8  percent  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  l.'j  9  p-rcent  from  Germany,  7  9  percent  from  France,  and 
26  6  percent  from  other  countrlp'^  The  Uni'ed  State-  m  this 
period,  took  34  1  percent  dollar  value  cf  the  (xp')rts  of  these  coun- 
tries, the  United  Kingdom  20  9  percent  Germany  114  percent. 
France  7  9  percent    and  other  countrie«  25.7  p«'rc"nt 

In  ihp  war  period  of  1915  to  1919.  hf;wever.  tin-  United  States  sold 
Latin  America  49  3  percent  tf  its  ciitside  purchases  The  share  cf 
the  Briti.-^h  Isles  dropped  to  17  2  percent  France's  share  declined  to 
4  percent,  and  that  of  the  other  countries  rose  'n  2;»  1  perc.  nt  In 
the  case  of  Germany,  it  was  a  black-out,  due  again  to  the  British 
blockade 

During  this  period  also  purclia^^es  of  the  United  States  Jumped  to 
45  6  percent  of  the  experts  cf  the-"  cruntne;^.  Briti.-h  purchas,.s 
increased  slightly  to  213  percent,  and  French  m  iderat.'ly  to  8  4  p^)er- 
cent,  Purcha.sps  of  other  countries  dropped  To  24  6  percent.  Aeain, 
a^id  for  the  same  reason    no  Gennan  purcha.ses  were  .shown 

The  feeling  that  American  business  now  ha=  a  rare  opportunity — 
one  that  mav  never  present  it.self  Rcrqin  Is  prartieallv  un'.;rimou.<;. 
both  among  business  leaders  interested  in  La' in  Americin  trade  and 
Gcvernment  cfUclal.-.  Neverti.eipss,  students  well  ver.'-ed  in  the 
problem,  have  a  word  oi  caution  for  tho.so  inclined  To  expect  XfO 
much,  Thev  are  able  not  onlv  to  p«ur.f  to  the  above  figure;  on 
the  e.xp.Tience  of  th"  Ip.st  w.ir,  but  to  cite  many  other  circumstances 
showing  that  the  United  States  will  h^ive  no  monopoly  m  the  trade 
sudd  luy  cut  off  fn  m  Europe,  and  in  scnie  instances  will  not  be 
able  to  take  advant.gp  of  it  even  If  Apk  riean  busines.^mcn  should 
be  ^  inclined 

Administration  pari  iclpation  In  the  sltun"pti  has  divided  iiito 
two  general  cour.ses  of  action  Aside  from  encouraeunLr  b'islnes'^men 
to  tak*-  full  advantage  of  their  opp<irtunltv  ai  d  warnimt  them 
not  to  trv  to  explo.t  this  region,  efforts  ar^  beine  made  to  foster 
trade  expansion  throueh  trade  treaties  p\'en«;ion  of  credits,  and 
the  developme.it  of  market.^  in  the  Uni'ed  States  f,,r  Latin  Anv  rican 
products. 

It  is  Inevitable,  of  course,  that  this  activity  should  be  inter- 
preted in  som*^  quartera  as  in  part  a  rather  oppr.rtunlstlc  attempt 
to  take  advantage  of  England  and  France  by  snatching  their  trade. 
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So  far  as  Germany  Is  concerned,  there  has  been  no  di=niav  of 
sensibilities,  since  the  Nazis  have  not  been  particulnrlv  noted  for 
sentiment  anyway  ae:d  have  been  suspected  cf  having  politic  i'  de- 
signs, not  entirelv  fiundly  to  the  Unued  States,  in  their  uL'--"e<=s,ve 
development  cf  trade  with  Lr.tm  America  ' "" 

Due  to  a  desire  not  to  ofh  nd  Engiurd  and  France  and  th' t 
Interests  In  Latin  America,  there  is  a  growing  tendency  am'ciiK 
Government  authorities  to  veer  awav  from  anv  appeal  to  th^ 
mercenary  lnstlnc:s  of  American  buslne.ss.  Stress" is  pi-c-d  on  f'  ir 
dealn^C.  Use  hor  e  s^ti  e.  Undersecretary  of  Ccm.merep  Noble  tc'd 
representatives  cl  American  export  and  import  organizations  here 
a  sh  .rt  tinie  ago.  Don't  try  to  profiteer  at  the  expense  of  Latin 
Amiricn  buyers.  Don't  s- 11  them  shcddv  g.cds  at  hu'h  urice-^ 
as    uas    dene    too    often    during    the    last    war.  °' 

The  ofTicial  attitude  now  .•pparcnth-  stacks  up  scmet)  u^g  hke 
this:  Latin  Amfriean  countries  are  to  a  large  degree  agr  iLt  it 
They  a-e  m  a  dis  idvantage.-us  barg'.inlng  po.ilin  because  they 
must  look  to  us  for  supplus,  Tlureforc,  we  want  to  h  'p  ih-m 
all  we  can  We  are  goii.g  to  try  to  sec  to  it  th.;t  they  get  a 
fair  Cl  al.  Meanwnile,  we  realize  that  the  divers'cn  of  a  great 
deal  of  the  trade  frc  m  Europe  is  a  temporary  thing  and  that  It 
v.  ill    revtrt   back   to  Europe   when   the   \v.,r   i,s"  ov^  r 

E-perts  on  Latin  American  trade  say  the  people  of  those  ccun- 
tr.es  resent  the  suggestion  that  Amdican  business  regajds  ihe  war 
dislocation  as  an  (opnrtunitv  to  cet  all  their  trade  Countries 
that  trade  heavily  v.ith  England,  moreover,  don't  ir,ce  the  idea  that 
the  Un.trd  S"ates  may  be  taknifr  advantage  of  En:rland  Oi  th" 
other  hand,  there  is  no  historical  evidence  an\ where  that  trade 
•ver  gave  much  lu.^d  to  .'^entimcnt,  and  BriMsh  trade  it  is  pointed 
out,  ce'tainly  has  Ixen  no  exception  to  this  rule 

Recardle.ss  of  tlv  o.ficial  attitude,  the  Government  will  do  what 
It  c;m  to  foster  trade  with  Latm  America.  Ofhcials  most  concerned 
with  political  rplationsh.ps  in  this  hemisphere'  are  anxious  to  use 
trade  ties  to  the  Jullest  pitssible  extent  to  cement  political  ties 

For  one  thing,  the  administratK  n  is  trying  to  develop  markets 
m  this  country  for  Latm  American  products  in  order  that  Lrtin 
America  will  have  more  dollar  exchange  with  which  to  buy  Ameri- 
can po.,ds  This  IS  the  point  where  the  most  constructive  work 
may  be  done.  Noble  has  empha.si7.ed.  since  a  shortage  of  dollar 
exchange  has  been  one  cf  the  obsUcles  to  trade  expansion  with 
some  Latin  American  countries. 

rONG-riANCE    PROCaAM    UNDER    WAY 

It  would  be  a  mistake,  however,  to  imply  that  efforts  to  build  up 
markets  for  products  of  these  countries  v. as  on'.y  started  recently 
It  h  IS  been  a  continuing  thing.  In  fact,  a  long-range  pro-ram 
drsnui  d  to  promote  American  markets  for  such  articles  as  rubber 
and  manila  hemp,  has  been  sidetracked  m  favor  of  an  immediate 
program  aimed  at  finding  markets  for  things  which  may  be  pro- 
du'ed    im.mediately. 

Th-  object  m  this  ca.se  is  to  enable  the  countries  to  the  south  to 
Increase  their  dollar  exchange  immediately,  s.ncc  the  necessity  for 
buying  a  greater  share  of  their  supplies  in  this  country  will  aggra- 
vate dollar  exchange  shortages  and  may  cause  hardships  in  som.e 
cas"s.  ^ 

Panama  hats  for  women  is  one  thing  which  officials  are  trying 
to  encourage.  Ecuador  |  net  Panama]  has  been  m.akmg  panama 
hats  for  American  m.en  for  a  long  time.  Could  they  develop  some 
desicns  for  American  women:'  Then  there  are  a  lot  of  handicraft 
articles,  such  as  fancy  textiles,  lace.-,  leather  specialty  goods,  wom- 
en s  gloves,  glas.sv.-are.  woodcnware.  native  pottery,  and  the  like 
for  whirh  markets  m.ifht  be  found  in  this  ecuntrv.  Brazil,  Chile! 
and  .\refMitina  are  leadmc  producers  of  these  articles. 

They  arc  being  produced  rmht  along  to  some  extent,  and  pro- 
duct u.n  presumably  may  be  stepped  up.  In  th.e  ca.se  of  rubber 
however—well,  it  takes  8  years  to  grow  a  rubber  tree  that  will 
produce  rubber. 

The  Commerce  Department  is  calling  In  department-store  rep- 
resentatives in  the  near  future  to  find  out  whnt  handicraft  and 
sm. liar  articles  they  mutht  use.  the  amount  thev  can  use.  and  the 
prices  they  are  willing  to  pay.  This  information  will  be  relayed 
to  rejjrc-entatives  of  the  South  American  governments. 

The  cr)nfer<'nce  is  ■-imply  one  of  a  series  of  conferences  with  trade 
groui)s  for  the  purpo.se  of  promoting  Latin  American  trade,  Rep- 
rest-ntatives  of  ori:ani7ations  trading  with  Latin  America,  in  re- 
sponse to  admoniuons  by  Noble,  assured  him  that  there  would 
be  no  unwarranted  or  unusual  price  increases  in  goods  sold  to  this 
market. 

BRITAIN     NOT    OIT    OF    RTARKET 

It  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  n-eat  Britain  is  turning  its  head  The 
other  way  while  the  United  S'ates  is  trying  to  foster  trade  with 
I.aun  America.  Government  experts  point  out  that  exchange- 
control  devices  put  into  effect  by  England  after  war  broke  out 
may  be  u.sed  to  prevent  Latin  American  countries  from  using 
sterling  exchange  obtained  by  sales  of  goods  to  England  to  buy 
merchandise    from    the   United    States. 

This  would  mean  that  an  efTort  would  be  made,  at  least  In  some 
degree,  to  force  Latin  American  countries  to  take  British  goods 
to  tlie  extent  that  England  bought  Latin  American  goods,  Con- 
fcideiable  trade  which  otherwise  would  go  to  the  United  States 
mmht  be  diverted  in  this  way.  some  experts  feel,  since  England's 
purcha.ses  from  Latin  America  increa.sed  in  the  last  war.  Evidence, 
however,  is  that  it  would  not  work  out  this  way  In  reality,  since 
England  simply  will  not  be  producing  manufactured  go<3ds  for 
sale  to  Latin  America  to  the  extent  that  she  would  be  buying 
Its  raw  materials. 
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All  War  Casualties  Are  Not  Human  Beings 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF   INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  October  31.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  all  of  the  casualties  of 
war  are  human  b::ings.  Horses  and  mules,  poor  dumb 
creatures,  are  mercilessly  sacrificed  on  the  fields  of  battle  or 
in  the  titanic  struggles  to  move  supplies  behind  the  lines. 
Some  of  the  most  pathetic  stories  brought  back  from  the 
front  are  stories  of  the  suffering  of  dumb  animals. 

Our  hearts  should  bleed  for  them,  but  we  should  not  be 
content  with  mere  indulgence  in  sympathy,  however  straight 
it  may  come  from  the  heart.  Somewhere  there  should  be 
authority  to  stop  the  exportation  of  horses  and  mules  for 
S(3rvice  on  the  foreign  fields  of  carnage,  and  if  that  authority 
does  not  now  exist  it  should  be  provided,  either  by  Executive 
action  or  by  statute. 

This  should  be  done  at  once,  for  the  representatives  of 
foreign  belligerents  are  already  in  America  arranging  for 
the  purchase  of  untold  numbers  of  horses  and  mules  for  u;ue 
in  the  war. 

Secretary  of  State  Hull  informs  me  that  there  are  now 
no  legal  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of  horses  and  mules 
to  any  foreign  country.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted  for 
war  shows  no  mercy  to  dumb  animals,  and  there  is  imminent 
danger  that  many  horses  and  mules  raised  in  America  may 
soon  be  destroyed,  perhaps  frightfully  mangled,  in  Europejin 
battle  zones. 
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The  American   Humane  Association   is   doing   a  splendid 

service  in  callng  to  the  attention  of  the  President  and  others 

in  authority  the  pathetic  fate  that  awaits  many  horses  and 

mulrs  unless  something  is  done  to  put  a  stop  to  this  unholy 

traffic.     In  a  Ittttr  to  me  Sydney  H.  Colenaan,  president  of 

the  American  Humane  Association  says: 

I  havo  had  reports,  bur  no  definite  truth,  that  the  French  Gov- 
ernnit'iit  ha^  apent.s  in  thi.<  country  a;  ti-ic  prp.-cnr  time  'onkLng 
over  the  situation  with  the  view  of  buying  a  numb*T  of  thou^^and 
of  animals.  I  have  no  doubt  that  all  the  warring  countries  are 
doing  tlie  same  thing,  but  I  have  not  been  able  lo  learn  that  any 
large  s-hipments  have  yet  been  placed. 

I  addressed  letters  of  inquiry  to  Secretai-y  of  State  Hull 

and  James  W.  Young,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  ajid 

Domestic  Commerce,  and  because  of  the  widespread  interest 

in  this  subject  I  present  their  repLes  for  publication  in  the 

CoNGREssiON.AL  REconD,  as  f ollows : 

Department  of  State, 
Wash-ngton.  October  27.  1939. 

Mt  De.ar  Mr.  Luplow:  I  have  received  your  letter  of  October  18. 
1939.  requesting  mlorniation  in  regard  to  the  number  of  animals 
that  are  being  shipped  abroad  for  tho  use  of  belligerents. 

In  ri'p'y  I  havr  fo  inform  you  that  this  Department  does  not 
maintain  statistics  rerarding  exports  of  materials  other  than  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implcm.ents  of  war.  I  am.  therefore,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  order  that 
such  material  as  may  be  available  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
concerning  the  number  of  animals  that  are  being  shipped  abroad 
for  the  use  of  belligerents  may  be  sent  to  you. 

I  may  add  that  there  are  no  restrictions  on  the  exportation  of 
horses  and  mules  to  any  foreign  country. 
Suicerely  yours, 

CORDELL   HtTLL. 


Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce. 

Washington,  October  24.  1939. 
My  Dear  Conches-man:  With  reference  to  your  letter  of  October 
18.  we  hnv-'  bi^^:!  unofflcially  informed  that  represr:i;ailves  of  the 
French  Govc:nment  are  going  to  Texas  to  purchase  horses  and 
mules.  We  h  .ve  n'.)  information  as  to  the  extent  of  thc^e  contem- 
plated purchases  at  the  present  tim.e  but  will  gladly  advise  you  if 
we  hear  anything  further  in  this  connection. 
Sincerely  yours, 

James  W.  Young.  Director. 


Letter  Carriers'  Convention  Address 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  .^lARTIN  L.  SWEENEY 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Noveviber  3,  19^9 


ADDRESS  BY  HON.  MARTIN  L.  SWEENEY.  OF  OHIO 


Mr.  SWEENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  an  address  delivered  by  me 
at  the  Thirty-second  Convention  of  the  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  at  Mihvaukee,  Wis.,  Labor  Day,  September 
4,  1939. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

The  Chair  will  new  recognize  Secretary  M.  T.  F^innan. 

Secretary  Ftnn'.m.  My  brothers,  no  occasion  in  which  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  the  long  years  of  this  association  has  brought  me 
greater  pleasure,  nor  has  It  found  In  me  greater  respcnse.  than  the 
duty  which  I  am  about  to  perform.  I  am  to  introduce  to  you  a 
man  who  needs  no  introduction.  I  am  to  introduce  to  you  one 
of  the  great^-st.  outstanding  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives; a  man  who  has  given  the  best  that  Is  In  him  to  the  con- 
stituency of  hi«  district,  and  that  di.strict  has  honored  him  by 
reelection  from  time  to  time,  and  in  doing  so  they  have  honored 
themselves 

Th.i.'-  gentlemnn  has  been  your  champion,  your  friend,  and  your 
cour.-;elor  His  name  is  a  household  word  wherever  a  letter  carrier's 
family  rt-ldes.  from  Hawaii  in  the  west  to  Puerto  Rico  in  the  east. 
He  is  cne  ci  the  most  learned,  able  statesmen  in  Coubre^s.  He  is  a 
man  who  has  made  a  deep  study  of  po.^tal  affairs.  He  Is  a  man 
who  has  stood  rer.dy  at  all  times  to  advance  measures  that  would 
improve  the  working  conditions  of  Iciter  carriers — and  God  ble.s3 
him  anri  his  family  i<jT  a  piece  of  leglsiat.cn  that  has  been  enacied 
that  wl!l  m.ake  the  nnme  of  Sweeney  forever  rom.enibert'd.  [Ap- 
plause iind  ciicers.)  I  present  Hen.  Martin  L.  Sweeney,  oi  Cleve- 
l..nd    Ohio. 

t Those  present  arose,  applauded,  and  cheered.) 


Hen  Martin  L.  Swff-n-tcy.  Mr  Ch.alrman.  national  rff.rprs,  d  lo- 
cates to  riu'^  ETcklen-Jubiloe  crnventien.  ladies,  and  gentlemen,  my 
cont:ratuhitK,ns  to  this  great  organization  gathered"  here  at  Mil- 
waukee to  celebrate  a  very  important  event-^the  founding  (  f  thig 
great  orgnnizatlcn  50  years  ago.  I  hope  that  you  will  havf'  a  very 
sucfpssful  convention;  in  fact,  I  know  you  will,  .-ind  the  recrct  that 
I  hnvo  is  that  I  must  leave  ti  dnv  to  go  to  VTir  bm'hei-  rlrrk'^'  con- 
vention in  Hru?*on  Tex  Otherwise,  1  would  be  very  happy  to  stay 
here  and  pro]x>riy  celebrate  this  golden  Jubilee  as  it  should  be 
celebrated, 

I  sakue  the  drlegaticn  from.  Ohi ''  h"re  tcday.  who  ar^  my 
fellow  Eurkeyes.  and  I  salute  especially  Branch  40,  of  Clcv.-laiid, 
Ohio  [Applause  and  chetrs  j  I  want  to  let  \cu  In  on  a  secret  It 
is  not  a  secret  any  loiigtT.  It  is  public  knowledge  B.-anch  40  is 
an  enthusiastic  brancli  of  the  Irtt.'r  carrli  rs  I*  is  a  militant 
branch  with  a  crnsncntious  membership  They  made  elab  )rr>.te 
preparations  to  come  to  this  guidon-jubilee  convention  They 
were  going  to  be  arrayd  like  Solcm.on  in  ail  his.  glory  Thoy 
socured  very  niity  uniforms  and,  lo  and  behold,  la^it  Thuisciay 
afternoon  when  de!iv;^ry  was  made  to  the  post-office  buildint;,  it 
was  discovered  thar  all  the  shirts  had  bc^n  stekn,  [Laughter  1 
I  was  at  a  less  to  know  whether  they  could  get  .suitable  uniiuims 
In  the  short  time;  in  fact,  I  expected  them  to  come  here  m  their 
B.  V,  D,'s,  but  I  am  glad  to  Sih>  them  here  ir.  the  substrute 
uniforms   that    tht  y  have  secured, 

I  am  going  to  recommend  that  you  adopt  a  cons' itutlonal  amend- 
ment— m  fact,  if  you  do  not  adopt  it,  I  nni  going  to  make  un 
appeal  to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is  now  ch.mguig 
our  holidays,  as  ycu  know  [laughter],  to  issu->  a  proclainatRn  to 
prohibit  the  letter  carriers  and  clerks  from  hav.ng  their  convention 
at  the  same  time  It  makes  it  tough  for  Mem'oers  of  Congress  with 
bad  "dugs"  to  get  around  to  both  of  them,  [Liiughier.!  It  would 
be  a  fine  thing  if  yeu  could  space  the  time  a  little,  tjecause  I  knew 
that  yeu  exchange  greetings  with  the  clerks  and  thev  are  vour 
coworkers,  Yeu  are  both  part  of  the  great  American  Federatli^n  of 
Labor.  You  have  so  many  things  in  common  many  of  us  would 
like,  if  the  tune  pcrmitied,  to  attend  both  convennons. 

I  am  very  happy  to  follow  the  last  speaker  I  want  to  pay  this 
tribute  to  Jess  Donaldson.  I  ha\p  watched  manv  men  in  that 
Department  Tliey  ar.'  all  fine  Individuals,  but  1  do  net  know  of  a 
more  conseientMUs  -servant  In  the  entire  P^cdcral  service  than  J»->ss 
Donaldson,  |  .^pplval-e  ]  Kindly  courteous,  (fliciei.t.  recognizing 
his  responsibility  to  the  Department  that  he  repre.^^nts.  and  n-'^cg- 
nlzirig  his  responsihllity  to  the  great  army  of  m^-n  In  that  Depart- 
ment, we  have  ah'-ays  found  him  a  very  "he'pf-.il  individual  In  the 
prnbU'ms  that  confront  the  Post  Office  Ccmmltices  of  the  House  and 
Semite  In  fact  I  wan'  to  say  now  that  our  recent  victory  lii  meet- 
ing the  ruling  of  th.^  Comptroller  General  that  the  sub-tl'u'e^  were 
not  part  of  th^'  Post  Office  Department  was  due  m  a  lan-r  mea.-ure  to 
the  kindly  advice,  the  encoiirapi-ment,  and  the  assi!-t;ince  of  Jess 
Doiui!ds-n.  We  were  able  to  pass  that  bill  for  wh.ite\er  it  1.-  worth 
(It  is  a  stnrti   and  to  escape  a  veto. 

Ju'^r  ye-terdav  I  recdvfd  th-  Comptroller  General's  opinion  and 
have  not  had  time  to  digest  it  personally.  Huwever.  vour  natl.inal 
officers  will  consider  1*  In  the  discussions  of  this  convention.  I  think, 
and  If  there  be  any  doubt  about  scm.e  of  the  ruilncs  oi  the  opinions. 
ther';>  Is  no  question  In  my  n.ind  that  if  ccrrer-icn  must  be  iiad. 
when  Con~ress  convents  in  January  our  comn.itu-c  will  take  under 
advisement  a  proposal  to  make  thc^e  correcticns. 

The  big  thinjr  is  this:  We  now  ha\c  a  law  that  the  .mfTering  sub- 
stitutes art'  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department  ,  Applause  ]  It  has 
been  a  hard  tight,  a  tremendous  fight,  fer  subs' it ute-  to  get  that 
recognitlen  over  a  span  of  many  years.  Many  of  us  recall  the  lean 
days,  before  the  advent  of  the  40-hour  wiek  or  the  44-hour  week, 
what  distressed  conditions  the  substitutes  e.xperienced.  and  how  we 
had  to  plead  again  and  again  to  the  Congre.^s  to  give  us  some  aid. 
This  is  another  demenstration  of  the  activity  of  your  national 
officers  in  battling  for  this  legi.slation  and  kindred  legislation. 

You  may  well  be  proud  of  President  Gainer— vou  may  well  be 
proud  of  him  I  say— because  his  has  been  a  labor  of  love  to  the 
organlzaiticn  that  he  has  represented  over  a  quarter  of  a  century, 
I  must  say  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  that  he  stands  here  in  the 
city  of  Milwaukee  and  his  heart  throbs  as  l.e  rememb^^rs  the 
pioneers  of  50  years  ago  who  laid  the  cornerst^me  of  this  organi- 
zation, proud  that  he  was  prtvllei;ed  for  25  years — a  little  more — 
to  follow  in  their  foot.-teps  unflinclungly,  thyui;!i  tlie  road  w?s 
hard  at  times.  As  the  verbal  torpedoes  were  directed  against 
the  ship  of  state  that  he  was  steering,  he  knew  that  as  kng  as 
men  are  human  and  they  have  hum.an  traits,  there  will  b'^  mis- 
understandings and  differences  of  opinion,  but  he  knew  tliat  his 
objective  always  was  right  and  good  lor  this  organii<ition  that  has 
honored  him,  I  have  watched  him  In  the  harness  In  Washington. 
I  have  watched  him  with  hit  aoie  worker.  Mike  Kinnan.  make  the 
rounds  of  Con::ressmen's  oHices,  apjieanng  before  the  committees, 
representing  your  vievpolnt  carrying  out  the  mandates  of  thia 
and  every  other  convention  honestly  and  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion from  any  man,  standing  up  fer  wliat  he  believed  to  be  naht. 

I  at  this  time  salute  those  two  able  workers  of  your  organiza- 
tion, President  Galnor  and  Mike  Finnan.     (Applause  and  cheers  | 

I  have  always  marie  It  a  practlre,  as  those  of  you  who  have 
heard  me  sneak  before  know,  never  to  lo.se  sight  of  an  oppor- 
tunity in  any  public  address  tn  a  group  of  pijstal  workers  to 
encourage  them  to  strive  and  strive  arain  for  better  conditions, 
and  so,  as  I  read  Presld'nt  Ciainor's  report  in  the  letter  carriers' 
magazine,  I  read  of  what  took  place  here  in  Milwaukee  50  ye.irs 
ego  when   they  laid   the  foundation   for   this   organization,   when 
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they  set  up  a  program  In  their  agenda,  when  thev  said  "We  are 
going  to  strive  to  get  for  letter  carriers  $100  a  month."  One  hun- 
dred dollars  a  month  may  sound  a  little  cut  of  place  now.  but  that 
rt'lluft^ime     '       ^'''^'  ''''"'■^'  "'''^'  """"^  stnvii.g-a  living  wage 

It  was  the  beginniniT  of  the  drive  to  knock  at  the  doors  of  Con- 
gress and  to  pre.^ent  the  legitin.ate  demands  that  thev  alwavs  do 
pre.sent.  without  beiim  m  fear  or  trembling  of  anv  political  nost- 
master.  of  any  political  President,  if  vou  till.  Civil  sendee  is  a 
hne  institution,  but  civil  service  must  never  be  used  to  the  point 
Where  men  s  minds  are  sliackled,  where  their  mentalities  are  sup- 
pressed, and  they  cannot  .'peak  openly  to  benefit  their  own  condi- 
tions and  that  of  their  fellow  men,     [Applause  | 

Certainly  no  one  wants  to  ha-v-e  the  letter  carrier  on  his  beat 
stopping  every  5  minutes  tall-.m-  wi-.h  the  housewife  about  the 
election  of  a  town  clerk  er  juagc  or  en^-agmg  m  prom.scuous  pcjlit- 
ical  activity.     Certainly,  no  cne  wants  to  see  the  clerk  at  his  box 

^nmT;.T"l..lH%-T^'''^r-'-  ^^^'""'^  nicm.i.nt  by  discussing  partl.san 
politics  ;..th  his  c(>lleague  or  cow(,rkcr,  but  once  that  dav's  work 
is  di  ne,  once  tliat  man  comes  to  the  meeting  of  his  branch  he 
certainly  has  a  right  to  speak  on  public  questions  and  local' ques- 
tions I  ,^ppiause  i  He  certainly  has  a  right  to  sneak  to  the  Con- 
gre-.sman  who  represents  him  Thev  are  onlv  public  servants  and 
he  ha-^  a  riglit  to  r.glster  his  appeals  and  to  lav  his  appeals  before 
the  legislative  body,  the  only  !k  dy  to  which  he  can  look  for  relief 
The  last  Democratic  Postmaster  General  before  the  present  one 
goes  down  in  hi.story  as  not  a  friend  of  the  postal  service  You 
nmember  those  days  when  the  service  was  demoralized— and  I  say 
this  with  kindness  to  the  Individual  who  is  now  departed  but  I  arn 
relatlni,'  a  historical  fact- -by  the  arbUrarv  attitude  of  an  Indi- 
vidual w!i<)  said,  -We  are  going  to  effect  economies  in  government 
at  the  expense  of  the  postal  employees.  We  are  going  to  put  the 
Post  Oflice  Department  on  a  paying  basis,  pav  as  you  go  if  vou 
will'  Crrf.iniy.  anyone  wlu)  has  studied  the  "great"  Postal  Service 
knows  that  that  is  not  the  philosophy  of  this  great  service  The 
l.-te  Clyde  Kelly  went  all  ever  thi~  cruntrv  preaching  that  doc- 
trine (.Applause  |  Asain  and  acain  he  stood  up  in  the  Conc^ress 
ol  the  United  States  to  destroy  that  fallacv.  Later  he  was  aided 
by  tnat  champion  ol  all  champions.  Senator  Ji.m  Mead,  who  again 
fearlesly  proclaimed  the  prnjxjsition  that  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment IS  ba-ed  on  service  and  is  not  a  commoditv  to  be  sold  at  a 
proiit:  that  It  i.':  not  to  be  run  on  a  pennv-wi'se,  pound-foolish 
basis  We  have  been  successful  in  carrvinu  out  that  philo.sonhv  of 
service  '  «  r-    . 

I  think  thr  great  American  public  has  a  fine  feeling  toward  the 
Post  Oifice  Dei;.irtmcnt,  It  is  the  clo..est  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ments [,,  th.ir  lire.' Ides  Ther  contact  with  their  Government  is 
first  with  the  Pest  Olficp  Department  The  letter  carrier  all  over 
tiiL-  country  is  r.'.-pfcted  by  his  cc.nstituents,  by  his  neighbors 
lliev  see  in  lum  epitonu/ed  the  Government  itself.  They  watch 
h's  (fii  lency  They  know  how,  m  season  and  out,  in  heat  or  cold 
he  It  uoiiiK  his  duty  ethcicntly,  and  I  say  there  is  no  group  of  men 
In  th"  entire  i-'cderal  service  who  give  more  efficiency  than  the 
post-oifice  emp.ojees  of   Uncle  Sam.      |  Applause.) 

I  ;ay  that  with  your  auxiliary,  the  strln^;  arm  of  this  organiza- 
tion you  can  do  great  things  You  have  security,  as  compared  to 
cthrr  croup.s  today,  but  better  still,  you  want  to  retain  that  se- 
curi'y  Who  knows  but  that  in  the  next  session  of  Congress,  an 
cc  n.  my  wave  may  start  again?  Who  knows  but  that  an  attempt 
m,\  b(  II... de  to  Inflict  the  vicious  ftuiouKh  system?  Who  knows 
bu:  that  a  penny-wise,  pound-foolish  administration  of  gcvern- 
nunt  may  be  in  vogue  again,  as  It  was  m  1933  for  a  while  when 
the   Economy   Act    was   perfected? 

You  ju.st  can't  eifcct  economies  in  ge%-ernment  by  destroying  the 
pure  has  ng  pi.wcr  of  the  per.sonnel.  It  Just  can't  be  done.  Some- 
how, bK  intere  ts  seem  to  think  that  is  the  way  to  do  it.  Why,  I 
W(  uldn't  cioubt  but  that  in  a  few  montl.s  those  who  shout  '  Bal- 
ance tlie  Bud,',et."  these  v.iio  say  "You  are  building  up  an  army 
c:  liidig.nt.s  on  W  P,  A,"  may  come  to  Congress  and  point  out 
•"VVhy.  If  we  can  hire  people  fer  $C0  a  month  on  W.  P.  A.,  we  can 
C'Ttainly  cut  the  letter  carrier  vho  gets  $2,100  a  year,  or  the  post- 
ofiice  clerk  who  gets  a  like  figure,  and  bring  them  down  to  that 
starvation  wage" 

Oh.  I  say.  that's  a  possibility,  I  hope  that  no  Member  of  Con- 
gress, no  colleague  of  mine,  will  ever  sponsor  such  a  silly  philoso- 
phy I  Applau.se  I  I  would  like  to  see.  and  I  hope  there  always 
will  be.  the  employees  of  this  great  service  militantly  setting  a 
standard  fer  Government  employees,  setting  the  high  standard 
that   yciu  fought  for  to  date. 

Tlirough  all  the  struggles  of  50  years,  you  have  had  .some  ac- 
crmplishments;  you  have  made  considerable  gains,  and  those  gains 
have  trickled  down  somehow  to  the  little  fellow  who  is  unorgan- 
ized Your  constant  fight  for  recognition,  aided  by  the  great 
American  Federation  of  labor,  has  brought  in  my  opinion,  en- 
couragement to  the  great  mas.ses  who  are  now  organized  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  and  to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  more  still 
unorganired  who  ought  to  be  organized  for  their  mutual  benefit, 
for  thx  protection  of  their  wives  and  families,  who  believe  in  col- 
lect rve  bargaining  | applause |.  who  believe  that  mien  must  unite 
and  get  together  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  machine  age  that 
Is  slowly  crushing  civilization  in  this  country, 

Th(j.se  are  gains  that  you  helped  to  pioneer;  those  are  gains 
you  may  well  be  proud  of  now  as  you  sit  here  In  this  se.s.sion  50 
years  after  the  pioneers  built  this  organization,  and  say,  "We 
did  somcthine:  in  those  last  50  years  In  the  field  of  labor," 

We  can  sympathize,  we  can  resolve  and  congratulate  organized 
labor    everywhere    today,    Labor   Day,    In    the    progress    they    have 


made  In  our  present  day  and  generation.  The  selfish  industrialist 
today  has  no  place  in  modern  society.  He  has  to  meet  the  issue; 
he  has  to  recognize  that  those  who  toil  are  part  and  parcel  of  a 
Joint  enterprise:  that  they  have  to  share  in  those  profits.  He  has 
to  insure  for  those  individuals  and  their  families  a  decent  annual 
living  wage — I  was  proud  to  see  the  American  Federation  of  Labor, 
of  which  your  President  Gainer  is  a  vice  president,  declare  in  us 
council  meeting  in  Atlantic  City — and  probably  will  reaffirm  its 
statement  again  in  its  convention  in  October — that  they  are  striv- 
ing now  for  an  annual  living  v.-age  for  all  employees.  [Applause,] 
When  that  day  comes — and  I  hope  it  does  come  rapidly— it  will 
dispel  the  fear  that  hovers  over  the  homes  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  families  today,  of  men  who  are  in  seasonable  work,  like 
the  automotive  industry,  who  may  work  only  4  or  5  months 
a  year,  and  then  after  their  unemployment  compensation  has 
run  out,  become  victims  of  charity,  on  the  dole,  or  receive  local 
assistance. 

So  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  saying  that  the  letter  carriers  and 
the  postal  employees  of  this  country  can  take  a  lot  of  credit  for 
the  advancements  made  by  labor  up  to  this  year  of  our  Lord  1939. 
(Applause.)  J 

I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  now  to  the  Postmaster  General  of  the 
United  States.  I  made  a  reference  to  a  former  Postmaster  General, 
and  I  m.ay  say  I  made  it  with  a  degree  of  charity,  speaking  from 
a  historical  standpoint  only,  in  an  effort  to  bring  before  you 
the  distinction  between  individuals,  sometimes,  and  their  resp>ec- 
tive  philosophies.  Perhaps  I  can  say  better  than  any  man  in  this 
country,  as  a  Member  of  the  House  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads 
Committee,  what  I  think  of  the  Postmaster  General  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  of  my  political  faith,  yet  I  can  disagree  with  him, 
and  I  do  disagree  with  him.  There  are  some  things  about  the 
New  Deal  that  are  screwy,  but  there  are  certain  substantial  things 
about  the  New  Deal  that  I  do  glory  in.  (Applause.)  I  glory  in 
the  fact  that  the  New  Deal  made  possible  collective  bargaining 
in  this  country  by  law.  [Applause,)  I  glory  in  the  fact  that  the 
New  Deal  is  responsible  for  a  wage  and  hour  bill  ( applause  |  that 
lifts  up  from  serfdom  the  track  walker  in  Texas  who  got  19  cents 
an  hour,  to  at  least  a  m.inimumi  of  25  cents  an  hour;  that  takes 
out  of  industry  child  labor — wherever  it  exists — and  assures  a 
m.inimum  wage  and  shorter  hours  for  those  who  were  helpless 
before  this  sort  of  legislation. 

Those  things  I  credit  the  New  Deal  with,  and  I  am  part  of  that 
philosophy  and  go  along  with  it.  I  am  here  to  say  that  I  can  say 
with  truth — because  I  am  at  variance  with  some  of  the  political 
issues  of  the  New  Deal  and  its  chairman,  who  is  the  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee  as  well  as  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral— that  there  never  was  a  Postmaster  General  in  the  United 
States  who  was  more  efficient,  v,ho  was  more  kindly,  who  was  more 
humane  toward  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department  than 
Jim  Farley.  [Applause  and  cheers,  |  I  want  to  give  credit  where 
credit  is  due — and  that  is  a  fact.  He  has  been  efficient;  he  has  been 
a  gentleman  all  the  way  through.  His  fine  staff  of  men.  the  per- 
sonnel under  him.  contact  cur  committee  daily  when  we  are  in 
session.  Tliey  contact  your  national  officers  and  legislative  com- 
mittees.    They  know  full  well  that  what  I  say  is  true. 

Time  will  not  permit  me  to  go  further.  I  want  to  review  your 
great  paiade  and  experience  th^  thrill  that  I  know  your  officers 
will  get  when  they  commemorate  the  memoiv  of  those  who  built 
this  organization.  I  would  like  to  stay  in  Milwaukee  a  long  time. 
I  belong  to  the  Consumers'  League  [laughter  and  applause) — if  you 
know  what  I  mf^an  I  iniderstand  the  police  force  of  Milwaukee 
have  i.ssued  a  standing  order  throughout  the  country  notifying  the 
police  departments  elsewhere  that  if  any  native  of  Milwaukee  at 
any  time  or  any  place  becom.es  a  victim  of  amnesia  [laughter],  all 
they  have  to  do  is  go  out  and  get  a  bottle  of  Schlitz  and  hold  that 
before  him.  and  after  he  drinks  one  bottle  he  will  tell  you  he  is 
from  Milwaukee,  and  after  he  drinks  two  he  will  tell  yoti  his  first 
name.     [Laughter.) 

I  do  hope  you  will  have  a  very  enjoyable,  successful  convention. 
It  has  been  a  pleasure  to  be  here,  and  I  hope  when  we  go  back 
to  the  next  session  of  Congress  we  will  carry  out  as  far  as  we  are 
able  to  the  mandate  of  this  convention  as  expressed  by  the  majority 
vote  when  you  get  into  your  deliberations  within  a  dav  or  two 


Thank  you  very  much.     )  Rising  applause,  cheers.] 


Milk  in  Chicago 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  WILEY 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


ARTICLE  FROM  FORTUNE  MAGAZINE 


Mr.  WILEY.     Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  portions  of  an  article  published 
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in  the  November  issue  of  Fortune  magazine  on  the  subject 
Mi!k  in  Chicago. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  matter  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From   Fortune   for   November    1939] 

Milk  in  Ckicago — Whev  Meadowmcx'r  Dairies  Cit  the  Price  op 

MiiK  2  Cents,  the  Bombs  Began  To  Burst — Then  Came  the 
United  States  Government  With  Charges  of  Conspiracy 
Most  Americans  know  that  there  is  a  milk  problem.  They  know 
It  becLiUsc  milk  is  continually  In  the  news  and  the  news  is  always 
bad.  It  is  of  farmers  who.  having  milked  the  American  cow.  proceed 
to  dump  ht-r  picduct  into  the  country  lanes  In  fierce  milk  strikes 
It  is  of  rackctccrint^  ui.ions  who  upset  milk-delivery  wagons  m 
the  city  stre.  :s.  It  is  cf  endless  investigations  into  the  Milk  Tru.-^r. 
wherein  the  National  Dairy  Prnducts  Corporation  and  the  Borden 
Co  are  ramn-d  for  manipulating  the  prices  of  milk  and  milk  pnxi- 
ucts  to  the  b  r.cfit  of  their  shareholders  But  behind  the  headlines 
in  the  new?  Americans  know  thtte  is  a  m.ilk  problem  in  a  ven.' 
practical  an'!  -ptc-.hc  sen.'^^e  They  ki;ow  that  whereas  the  farmer 
gets  between  3  "and  5  cents  for  his  milk  they  arc  asked  to  pay  from 
9  to  16  cenis  for  it.  They  know  that  this  is  neither  equi'able  ro 
the  farmer  ncr  to  the  consumer.  American  ingenuity  and  American 
business  have  a  long  record  of  bringing  products  buch  as  the  autn- 
mobile  and  the  ladio  and  a  hundred  other  marvels  lo  an  ever  larger 
public.  But  in  the  case  of  the  basic  commodity  milk  it  might  be 
said  that  tlie  last  great  landmark  seems  to  have  been  back  in 
1893,  when  pasteurization  came  into  use.  Since  then,  to  be  sure, 
there  have  been  many  advances  in  providing  a  clean  milk  ^upply 
But  th"  prr  talem  of  low-price  mass  distribution  remains  unsolved. 
Between  1926  and  1936,  indeed,  the  per  capita  consumption  of  miik 
dn  pped  by  3  percent. 

Because  the  milk  business  is  so  antediluvian  when  compared  to 
othi  r  department.-  of  American  industry,  it  would  M-em  th:it  there 
should  be  easy  and  simple  remedies.  Yet  the  inquirer  into  thr 
problem  of  milk  is  well  advised  to  proceed  with  s(jme  amoinit  of 
caution.  A  quart  of  milk  delivered  at  the  doorstep — cold  and  while 
ai:d  pure — should  be  easy  to  understand.  It  has  been  squirted  into 
a  pail  bv  the  hands  of  a  farmer  or  by  a  milking  machine.  It  has 
hf't-n  transported  by  train  or  truck  to  the  city  where  It  is  pasteurized 
and  bottled 

There  Is  nothing  in  all  this  that  is  not  A  B  C  to  the  average 
intelliEtence.  But  the  economics  of  milk  as  opposed  to  its  physu  ul 
production  is  not  simple.  The  very  subject  of  milk  pricing,  the 
manner  in  which  a  subsidiary  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corpora- 
tion decides  to  charge  the  consumer  14  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk, 
involves  one  in  an  Alice's  Wonderland  of  accounting  practice  and  a 
metaphysics  all  its  own.  But  quite  aside  from  the  technicalities, 
the  subject  of  milk  is  complex,  because  It  leads  out  into  about  every 
problem  connected  with  the  American  economy.  On  the  one  hand, 
a  quart  uf  milk  packages  in  itself  the  entiri-  farm  problem.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  poses  that  central  problem  of  American  bu.-ine&s — 
the  recurrent  problem  of  whether  Ainericans  want  a  free  competitive 
economy  or  a  price-regulated,  monopolistic  economy. 

It  IS  that  particular  question  which  it  is  well  to  have  in  mind  in 
any  discussion  of  milk  and  milk  pricing.  But  so  b:g  and  so  complex 
is  the  milk  business  that  we  shall  here  consider  it  in  two  different 
ways  In  the  article  that  appears  on  page  83  the  reader  will  find  a 
diScu->ion  oi  some  cf  the  larger  problems  of  the  dairy  bu.-.int;ss  and 
a  practical  suggestion  as  to  how  miik  might  be  bnjught  to  the  con- 
sumer cheaper.  Here  we  shall  be  locking  at  a  specific  city  to  see 
how  the  forces  operate  that  today  tend  to  keep  the  price  of  nulk  so 
high.  These  forces  form  a  pattern,  and  they  miglit  be  seen  as 
readily  in  terms  of  New  York,  or  Philadelphia,  or  Boston,  or  Sati 
Francisco,  or  almost  any  large  American  metropchs.  But  one  city 
above  all  others  invites  study,  and  that  city  is  Chicago.  N(.it  only 
has  Chicago  milk  been  subject  to  prolonged  Federal  investigation — 
an  investigation  that  ended  in  1933  in  the  indictment  of  practically 
everyo:ie  of  prom.lnence  In  its  milk  business — but  th^  record  cf 
Chicago,  although  fairiy  typical  in  its  outlines,  has  produced  some 
shocking  extremes.  For  here  it  turns  out  that  the  one  company 
that  has  tried  to  make  money  by  getting  milk  to  the  consumer  at 
low  prices  has  had  to  fight  labor,  big  business,  and  the  Department 
cf  Agriculture  itself. 

That  fight  constitutes  the  story  of  Chicago  milk  in  recent  years, 
but  b<  fore  coming  to  it  it  Is  well  to  reconnoiter  the  terrain  where 
it  oixuned. 

Tliere  are  today  about  140  dealers  who  pasteurize  or  distribute 
milk  in  Chicago.  Of  these  about  42  get  all  of  their  milk  via  the 
Pure  Milk  Association,  the  rest  from  outside  farm  cooperatives;  but 
the  42  distribute  about  75  percent  of  the  city's  total  supply.  About 
50  percent  of  all  Chicago's  milk  Is  handled  by  two  large  companies. 
The  bigt'iest  is  the  conservative,  family-controlled  Bowman  Dairy 
Co  .  which  is  headed  by  taciturn  Dr.  D.  B.  Peck,  but  still  largely 
owned  bv  the  Bowman  family.  Last  year  it  did  a  business  of  about 
$26  000.000.  of  which  about  $15,000,000  was  in  fluid-milk  and  cream 
sales,  the  balance  in  dried  milk  and  other  manufactured  products, 
on  wh:>  h  It  makes  all  of  its  profits.  The  second-largest  distributor 
in  Chicago  Is  Borden-Wieland.  a  kicked-about  division  of  the  Borden 
Co  .  which  last  year  did  a  $15,000,000  btisiness.  largely  in  fluid-milk 
and  cream  sales.     It  tias  been  losing  about  $300,000  a  yeeir  since 


1923    largely  c\virg  to  the  fnct  that  it  makes  n^  profi'sble  manu- 
factured products,  and  Is  the  headaihf  ot  the  Borden  man;igenient. 

Yet  it  IS  with  a  chiseler  that  the  modem  story  ot  ChKago  s  milk 
really  begm.^.  and  his  tactics  have  loosened  up  the  tight  relations 
cf  farmers,  dealers  and  !  ib^r  ^hM  we  have  nutlmed  above  The 
name  of  the  chiseler  is  W  R  Schaub  And  the  name  vi  his  com- 
pany is  the  Mt.idowmoor  Dairu'S.  whose  headq-iarter^  are  lu  the 
heart  of  Chicatto  s  tou^h  West  Side.  Just  o*T  Ma.xwell  Street,  that 
half -black,  liaif -white  thorrughfure  where  the  pu.'rhcart  venders 
sell  anything  from  v^^-e'abl'-s  to  second-hand  "irdles 

He  has  broken  jus'  about  every  rule  there  i.-  m  the  milk  game. 
t)Oth  in  getting  hi--  supply  and  distnbuung  his  p:<H!uct.  In  hs  n  la- 
tio-:s  w;'!\  lariner  .  Schiuh  di- retiarrifO  tJie  mi'm.il  method  of  pav- 
ment  obtaining  in  the  Ch.cugf)  area  and  m  m^.'^t  great  mliksheds 
Thi-  !s  the  cl.t.^sih'd  or  mulM-pnce  system  Str'pped  of  its  tech- 
nicalities, thi.--  system  means  that  a  faiTner  is  paid  one  price  for  the 
milk  that  a  distributor  usfs  in  fluid  form,  ancfher  price  for  milk 
u>el  lor  cream  mci  iinnther  prn->'  for  "sxnplus"  milk  that  is 
us«xl  for  evaporat<'d  milk,  btitter.  cheese,  and  rih  r  niaj.ufactured 
proc;u<-Ts.  The  actual  p.iee  rcciivrd  by  thf  f.oni' r  is  a  bknd  or 
weigiited  a'.eiago  of  all  of  the.sc  Thus  m  D^m cmlxT  19.30.  when 
prict^s  were  high  in  the  Chicago  market,  farnn  rs  in  the  Pure  Mi!k 
Association  recivcd  $2  67  per  i:undreciwei:'h'  t5  6  cent's  p  r  quart) 
for  class  I  milk.  $1  29  lor  milk  for  creun.  HI  07  for  surplus  and  'lie 
average  or  blend  worked  cut  to  $2  44 

Wacn  Schaub  came  into  ih  ^  market  in  1933  •h'^  depression  hrid 
driven  prices  far  b«'l'^v.'  these  levels  Parni'  rs  were  frantic  and 
were  .selling  their  milk  for  any  price  they  could  get  at  roadside 
stands  So  hectic  did  conditions  Ix-come  tha'  dun;  tr  the  summer 
ot  1933  Seere'  irv  Wall  ice.  ricnntr  under  the  Acncul'ural  .\djustmfnt 
Act,  slipped  in  to  'ry  to  stabilire  prices  In  NiAcmbcr,  or  ab  )Ut 
the  time  S(  haub's  op  rati'  ;-,s  bt^ra:-;  m  earnest,  the  price  f^f  das'-  1 
milk  was  p-gged  ai  i2  10  per  hundreduelgh'  (4  5  eent.s  p.  r  cjunr^  i 
and  in  that  nunih  faimers  recti ved  a  blend  pric  of  $18:3  The 
A.  A  A.  agreement  also  attempted  to  peg  the  consumer  price  of  mnk 
at  12  cents 

Schaub.  along  wi'h  o'htr  indepet-.den's.  fought  'he  agn  tn.enf  ;n 
court,  and  nieanwhil-'  in  defiance  of  rh-  EVpsinmeTi*  ^f  .Vri.  ul'ure, 
bargained  with  his  farmers  on  a  much  les->  c>  inplin.-ed  basis  He 
guaran''e>'d  th<p'  a  flat  r-iie.'  cf  $1  H.t  per  hui.d'f  dweitrht  or  ab<iut 
4  cen''s  per  quart  for  all  of  their  milk  no  ni.Tter  how  u^wl  His 
farmers  were  e:ad  to  get  this  price,  since  it  w^is  slichtlv  bett'-r  than 
the  blend  price  for  milk  tha^  other  farmers  were  receiving  Obvi- 
ously he  had  a  considerable  advantage  ccstwise  over  the  bigger 
dealers  who.  if  fhev  lived  up  to  the  agreement,  had  to  pjay  4  5  cents 
a  quart  for  their  fluid  milk. 

Meanwhile  Schaub  wa--^  breaking  unwTitten  law«  in  <ither  rilrer- 
ticns  Bick  in  I!>32  Meadi  wmoor  had  aclrpred  a  system  of  ditri- 
bution  known  as  the  vendor  'T  peddler  .-^vstem  Under  this  system 
Instead  of  emplovtmt  mi!k  drivers  Meadowmoor  sold  Its  mi'.k  for 
cash  off  its  platform  Here  it  was  picked  ui)  by  vend!  rs  who  then 
peddled  it  along  their  ow^l  milk  routes  M' st  of  these  vendors 
had  been  former  employees  of  tiie  l.irge  cnmpanies  and  m-Tiibrrs 
of  753,  but  iiad  been  laid  off  In  the  depresMon  They  bought 
trucks  and  went  to  work  for  themselves  for  whatever  living  tiiey 
could  make  On  this  svstpm  they  CT>uld  deliver  Meadowrnoor 
milk  for  1  cent  under   the  big  cc^mpanies 

Schaub  took  over  this  ■system  bu»  adapted  it  to  store  snle<.  and 
by  m.eans  of  the  stores  established  larger  savings  in  fosts  Whereas 
a  driver  or  a  vendor  can  deliver  only  about  300  quarts  of  milk 
per  day  to  the  home,  he  can  deliver  about  1  0C<1  or  mere  quarts  to 
stores,  since  he  .sells  in  largT  cjuantitles  and  makes  fewer  stops. 
Getting  hi-^  milk  from  hi.s  tarnurs  for  4  cents.  Schaub  sold  it  ofT 
the  Meadowmnor  platform  for  6.  The  vendor  cielivered  to  the 
store  for  routrhlv  7,  and  the  store  sold  it  for  niKut  8'_.  cents  This 
was  3' J  cents  Ijelow  the  price  of  Bo'.wnan  and  B  Tiien  milk  Tliey 
soon  had  to  come  dov.n.  but  Schaub  has  usually  kept  2  cents 
under  their  delivered  price. 

In  the  beginning  big  stores  would  not  handle  Meadowrnoor 
m.llk.  and  the  company  had  to  Induce  small  independents  to  enter 
the  liekl  In  a  siimle  week  durinu'  1933  Schaub  claims  that  one  of 
his  drivers  helped  start  10  or  a  dozen  small  shops  The  whole 
method  of  store  mechandismg  w.us  hateful  to  Local  753.  because 
store  sales  mean  fewer  drivers  While  Clucaeo  dealers  had  always 
had  some  store  .«:ales,  they  had  never  pushed  them  hard  A  store- 
keeper Is  a  fax  more  changeable  person  and  a  f.ir  shrewder  bar- 
gainer than  is  a  hou.sewife.  and  many  a  storekeeprr  trei.ts  with 
3  or  4  companies  at  once  playing  one  off  ag.iinst  the  other  It  wa.s 
not,  indeeci.  until  1938  that  Borden  and  Bowman  milk  was  sold 
In  stores  at  2  cents  under  the  price  charged  on  their  delivery 
routes. 

the  strike 

Schaub  got  his  first  taste  of  the  wrath  nf  the  organized  Interests 
of  Chicago  during  tlie  milk  strike  of  January  1934  -Just  3  months 
after  he  took  over.  The  strike  was  touched  off  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  gave  up  its  first  miik-niarketmg  ccxl.'  as  a  bad 
Job.  Immediately  the  officials  cf  Pure  Milk  and  the  big  Chicago 
dealers  met  to  try  to  reach  a  price  agreement  of  tlieu  own.  The 
dealers,  pressed  by  competition  from  Meadowmccr  and  other  inde- 
pendents, demanded  a  reduction  In  the  price  of  milk  pjaid  to 
farmers  The  Pure  Milk  Association  refu.sed.  Tlie  strike  was  called 
on  January  6,  and  3  days  later  the  tie-up  was  nearly  complete. 
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Nerrrthelnss.  a  few  independents,  among  them  Meadnwmonr 
decided  to  run  the  blockad,.  ^Tney  hud  a  stSmy  tmie  of  ft  So^g 
the  country  reads  armies  cf  irate  farmer.,  n.archcd  to  at.^  J^o 
dumping  milk  trucks,  stoppn.g  trains,  and  punctu.ins  m  ik  Tanks' 
In  the  ci  y.  members  of  Local  753-  tempo: arUy  thrown  out  of 
work  and  hating  the  "guts"  of  the  independents  anyv.ay-4hd  the°r 
bt  In  a  single  ni.ht  half  a  dozen  trucks  were  dumped  into  thi 
Chicago  River.  The  b.ir  dairies  could  do  little  to  step  th-  f^cs 
The  indepondents,  however,  were  quick  to  interpret  th<^  strike  as 
a  gang-up  against  them  ="'k.c  as 

For  tills  they  had  reasoi'i.  The  Pure  Milk  A.<>sociation  stated  that 
the  strike  had  three  purposes:  ( 1)  To  get  the  Federal  marketme 
agreement  reestablished:  (2)  to  keep  distributors  from  h?mm5  nf 
down  prices:  (3)  to  drive  the  cut-rate  dairies  out  of  bus-iv-S  ?n 
an  embattled  statement  th.-  Independents  blurted  out  to  the  na- 
p.rs:  "Develupments  which  are  now  apparent  to  everyone  indicate 
ccl]u..lon  by  the  Milk  Tru:-:t  to  put  th.^  independents  out  of  bu^i! 
'""'^  ,^         ^"^  independents  insist  that  public  demand  make 

necessary  the  continuance  of  the  cash-and-carry  milk  store      The 
public  is  entlUed  to  milk  at  the  lowest  possible  price.' 

The  strike  the  worst  In  Chicago's  history,  was  finally  called  off 
on  January  11.  and  before  the  month  was  out  the  Deoartment  of 
Agriculture  was  back  In  the  market  with  a  second  marketing  code 
Which  lasted  until  March  1935.  when  the  Department  again^wSiJ 
drew^  Schaub  disregaided  the  second  marketing  order  as  he  had 
the  first  and  continued  to  pay  his  farmers  on  a  flat  price  basis 
Meanwhile  his  store  method  of  selling  continued  under  heavv 
attack,  until  finally  Meadowrnoor  Dairies  got  out  an  Inlunction 
against  IxK>al  753  prohibiting  picketing  and  violence.  Appeals  have 
kept  it  in  and  out  of  the  courts  ever  since.  The  case  reveals  a  long 
and  bitter  record.  ° 

the  indictments 
Such  is  the  stuff  cut  of  which  the  lawsuit  of  Mcadoumonr 
ncin,s  v^  Loral  753  is  written  But  the  suit  was  not  to  limaCi 
Pimply  the  quarrel  of  a  cut-rate  dairy  company  and  a  union 
f  r  It  was  undoubtedly  the  reverberations  of  the  case  that  led 
Ass'-tant  .Attorney  General  Thurman  Arnold  to  give  the  Chicago 
n.iik  situation  a  long  and  searching  inquirv  during  1937  Th-- 
inveFtigntion  resulted  In  grand  Jur^-  indictments  returned  In 
19J8  agi.inst  Just  about  everyone  of  any  prominence  in  the  in- 
dustry from  President  D  B  Peck  of  the  Bowman  Dairy  Co.  and 
Charles  L  Dressel,  president  of  Borden-Wieland.  to  Mr  Fitch'e 
and  Mr  Sumner  of  the  union.  The  indictments  charged  that 
between  1935  and  1937  a  conspiracy  existed  to  fix  prices  in  the 
area  to  producers  and  to  consumers  and  to  keep  independents 
ou-  of  the  market.  Pure  Milk  and  the  big  distributors  so  Ihe 
char-es  ran,  fixed  the  prices  Pure  Milk  then  refused  to  s"Il  to 
anyone  not  adhering  to  them;  the  dealers  in  their  turn  made  it 
tough  for  chl-selers  through  their  control  of  the  Milk  Dealers' 
Bottle  F.vchange,  which  refused  to  return  bottles  to  independents 
Loral  753.  It  was  charged,  chipped  in  with  acts  of  violence  and 
finally  the  Board  of  Health  discriminated  against  producers  and 
diaiributors  not  adhering  to  the  price  scheme. 

The  Government's  case-  has  not  been  tried  and  the  evidence  Is 
still  locked  up  m  the  safe  of  Leo  Tiernev.  the  government  prose- 
cutor. Certainly  It  opens  up  new  vistas,  Dr,  Bundesen  for 
example,  has  always  been  fair  to  Meado%vmoor,  according  to 
Schaub.  and  his  troubles  come  from  a  different  direction  Back 
in  1933,  as  we  have  already  noted,  he  made  it  difficult  for  inde- 
pendent farmers  to  get  adequate  Inspection.  More  recently  he 
has  been  under  attack  for  his  dubious  role  in  the  failure  of 
Chicago  to  allow  paper  milk  containers  to  be  used  in  the  city 
The  Mayor  Kelly  milk  ordinance  of  1935  makes  it  mandatory  that 
milk  be  sold  in  bottled  form  and  this  has  been  Interpreted  to 
mean  glass.  At  present  both  the  American  Can  Co.  and  the 
EX-Cell-O  Corporation  and  an  Independent  dairy.  Fieldcrest.  have 
suits  against  the  city  to  force  it  to  allow  containers.  Dr  Bunde- 
sen says  the  whole  matter  is  up  to  the  city  council.  But  the 
pre.ssu-.es  on  the  city  council  are  obvious.  Distributors  have  a 
bi,'  investment  In  bottling  equipment  and  labor  knows  full  well 
that   paper   containers   tend   to  facilitate   store   sales. 

The  Government's  case  has  not  come  to  trial  because  last  sum- 
mer the  Indictments  were  quashed  by  Federal  Judge  Charles  E. 
Woodward,  reinforced  by  a  remarkable  opinion.  The  opinion  held 
that  an  antitrust  suit  will  not  stand  up  m  the  ca.se  of  the  market- 
ing of  milk  because  the  Sherman  Act  has  here  been  completely 
abrogated  by  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Agreement  Act.  which 
was  passed  in  1937  to  supersede  the  A,  A.  A.  As  interpreted  by 
the  Judge  the  act  makes  the  Secretary  of  Apiculture  solely  re- 
sponsible for  the  manner  in  which  milk  products  are  marketed  in 
every  shed  of  the  country.  "The  Sherman  Act,"  said  the  Judge, 
"embodied  the  philosophy  of  unrestrained  competition.  Later 
legislation  has  embodied  the  philosophy  of  collectivism  and  harm- 
ful oompetition." 

THE    PAT-OIT 

Judge   Woodward's   are   weighty   words   and   happen   to   be   pro- 
phetic     Mr.  Arnold  has  taken  his  case  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  meanwhile  the  forces  of  collectivism  are  hard  at  work  in  the 
Chicago  area.     For  this  summer   the  Department  of  Agriculture 
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moved  in  with  a  third  marketing  order  at  the  Instance  of  a 
majority  of  the  farmers,  dominated  bv  a  tremendous  vote  of  the 
Pure  Milk  Association.  The  new  order  will  cut  directly  acro.'^s 
Meadowmoor's  tactics  of  paying  a  fiat  price  for  its  milk"  arrived 
at  by  independent  bargaining.  It  will  force  every  dairy  in  the 
Shed  to  report  monthly  on  how  it  has  sold  its  milk— its  net  effect 
Will  be  to  make  every  dealer  pay  precisely  the  same  price  for  milk 
going  into  fluid  use.  It  will  take  away  from  Meadowrnoor  the 
competitive  advantage  we  have  noted  it  enjoyed  over  its  larger 
rivals  in  the  matter  of  its  milk  supply.  The  order  is  disconcerting 
..°  ^^^"'^^  eEPecially  as  many  of  his  own  farmers  voted  for  it 
rney  brought  it  In.  now  let  them  see  how  they  like  it,"  he  says 
He  IS  bitterly  opposed  to  it  both  because  It  will  cut  down  on 
pronts  and  because  business  to  him  means  open  bargaining  He 
sees  no  more  reason  why  he  should  be  told  how  to  buy  his  mUk 
than  why  he  should  be  restricted  in  his  manner  of  selling  It. 

His  is  a  fai'  question.  Here  is  a  small  company  that,  in  the 
course  of  6  years,  has  built  up  sales  of  $2,000,000  during  the  time 
that  Bowman  and  Borden  have  both  seen  a  decline  in  their  sales 
volume.  Here  is  also  a  company  that  has  done  something  that 
older  companies  have  not  been  able  to  do— make  a  profit  on 
fluid-milk  sales.  And  here  finally  is  a  company  that  for  a  profit 
has  reduced  the  price  of  milk  to  the  public.  Yet  it  has  met  the 
opp(»ition  of  labor,  the  scorn  of  larger  companies,  and  again  faces 
the  Government  itself.  1. 

So  far  as  the  Government  is  concerned.  Meadcwmoor  faces  a 
losing  fight.  The  American  dairy  farmer  Is  no  lon<^er  a  competi- 
tive animal,  and,  living  in  an  industrial  world,  probably  cannot 
afford  to  be.  Mr.  Schaubs  method  of  payment  to  his  farmers  had 
the  virtue  of  simplicity,  but  it  is  also  well  to  note  that  he  profited 
by  it  only  because  a  huge  bloc  cf  farmers  in  the  area  was  trying 
to  enforce  a  different  scheme.  'Whether  their  system  Is  better  or 
not  would  lead  far  Into  the  realm  of  milk  pricing— "from  whose 
bourne  no  traveler  returns"— and  to  no  purpose.  A  majority  of 
farmers  voted  for  the  agreement,  and  Mr.  Schaub  is  going  to  have 
to  abide  by  it. 

So  far  as  Mr.  Schaub's  distributive  methods  are  concerned  he 
hai  a  great  deal  on  his  side.  It  is  charged  that  Meadowmoor  sweats 
its  laborj  and  it  is  unquestionably  true  that  Meadowmoor  venders 
work  longer  hours  than  do  the  members  of  Local  753.  But  the 
vender  system  of  distribution  is  not  the  important  part  of  Meidow- 
moors  technique.  The  imporUnt  thing  is  that  the  company  has 
aggressively  pushed  and  dramatized  the  cut-rate  method  of  store 
distribution.  This  method  has  spread  in  Chicago  until  at  present 
about  50  per  cent  of  the  business  of  Borden  and  Bowman  is  of  this 
kind.  But.  as  the  article  on  page  83  shows,  this  method  of  selling 
milk  might  be  pushed  much  further  if  the  chain  stores  took  a  lareer 
hand  in  it.  For  already  they  have  shown  that  in  some  cases  it'"  is 
possible  to  pay  the  farmer  5  cents  for  his  milk  and  sell  it  for  9. 

But  the  significance  of  Meadowmoor  does  not  lie  entirely  in  re-'ults 
achieved.  The  significance  lies  precisely  in  that  epithet  that  is  most 
often  heard  htirled  at  Schaub's  head,  the  word  "chiseler."  Schaub 
has  been  a  "chiseler."  He  has  even  broken  the  law.  But  the  "chis- 
eler" and  nonconformist  has  his  virtues.  Ptar  a  dozen  years  the  lar^e 
dealers  have  declared  themselves  to  be  in  a  Jam.  They  have  pointed 
to  the  demands  of  the  farmer  on  the  one  side  and  the  demands 
from  labor  on  the  other,  and,  having  given  that  defense  of  rigid 
milk  prices,  have  felt  vindicated  and  gone  their  way.  Occasionally 
there  arises  a  small  compsiny  that,  not  too  scrupulous  as  to  its 
means,  shows  that  something  can  be  done,  and  does  It.  And,  like 
a  sputtering  match  which  throws  light  over  a  room  and  reveals  Its 
shapes  and  outline,  such  a  company  illuminates  an  industry.  The 
milk  business  needs  such  Illumination,  and  the  light  defines  tho 
two  alternatives  that  now  seem  open:  Either  the  Industry  will  dr.ft 
until  it  Is  made  an  outright  public  utility  or  the  big  units  will 
reduce  prices  and  return  to  the  competitive  wars  with  some  faith 
that  they  are  worth  vrtnning. 


Agricultural  Exports  and  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  DANIEL  A.  REED 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  REED  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker,  'R-hile  the'  farmers' 
markets  are  being  bartered  away  under  the  trade-agreement 
program,  I  feel  that  the  record  of  agricultural  exports  and 
imports  should  be  kept  current,  therefore  I  aXQ  inserting  a 
table  covering  a  9-month  period. 
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Acp-icultural  exports,  imports,  and  trade  balances,  9  months  ending 
September    193S   and    1939 


Agricultural  products 


Total  acrifultural: 
Kxixirts. ...._, 
IniiKirfs   .    . 

Iniixirt  halance 
Ti.ldl  ivMv 


'.I  luonltK  eri'linp  Septernher —  ' 


1938 


193'J 


A     KirriTi'RAI    KXP0RT9 


rntti^n,  urmanuf.icture<l. . . 

Tohnrrn.  unmarufnctured  . 

Food«tulf5  (totaJ;  

ri.rn        

Vheat  

Wheit  flour.         

C'l!  r:ikp  iiFiil  meal 

Weoi  iMes  •   

Frii'ts  '  _ .._ 

ATeat  products 

Lard;  

Dair.'.  prod'irf^  • 

OthtT  fiKuNtiitls   

Other  afrru'ultural  proilucts- 


Total  agricultural  p\port3. 


%m2.  fm.  'WO  1 1 1  ^.  44 1 .  (yo 

711.  ti47  («i(t  7'.(|.  7iKi.  'MKi 

Ills.  973.  i(tHI  371),  _>.'.!♦.  (NHl 

1.3M.3.'!.0<K)  1.213.  Hi.tXJO 


—  ?l'i4.  233,  rmo 

^Vi.  Il.'.l.  (Hill 

-t-2t'i7.  JMi.  i»<H) 

-101.  ISJ.IKK) 


Ififl.  .'■..'Jl.OOd 

S>1.  H'.'2.  IHIO 

3;il.  :w<,  mX) 

hf,,  ^^HI,  IK») 
711.  410.  I«1ll 
17,  7'.»«).  IKKI 

>l.  ^_'t.  IKKl 
f..'.  Hf.K  IHKl 
21,  ri4>.  Kill 
P,i.  .'■,h7,  (UK) 

4.  4J>,i.  IKM) 
37.<t.'.;i.  IKK) 
17. 1)33.  "01) 


602,  674, 000 


121. 
fil. 

21'i. 
12. 
34. 
1». 


24. 

W 

31, 

1«, 


W4.  000 

317. 'Hi<t 
I')(l4.  ViX] 

2.'i:v  IKKl 

r.i*),  mil) 

.^U.lUKl 

■'.).'.  mil) 
Mo.  mm 
i)-ii).  mN) 

3'.t2.  1)00 
397  f«IO 
IU4,  000 

■ni.  (100 

.S5fi.  (HX) 


418,441,000 


-IS.  .5Sfi,  000 

-31,.'iOo.  mil) 

-114.  7'i.^.  i«U 

-74.  R37.m>0 

-3i>.  211,11111) 

-t-744.  mn) 

-:ti4.m)i) 

+  2.  ();('.).  (HUl 

-h.  4r,i.l.  (X)0 

-1-3.  344,  i«10 

-hl.'^li'.  mil) 

-t-t;7.i.  (11)0 

-6,  72ti.  OiX) 

-t-623. 000 


-184.233.000 


'  Frpsh.  dried.  And  canned. 
'  K\rt'pf  fresh  nulk. 

Source:  L'.  S.  Department  of  C'oninierce  fi^-uro-;  'Oct,  2''.,  iy3J). 


The  Relief  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  CONNERY 

OF  M.-\SS.^CHi;SETT.'^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novc?7iher  2,  1939 

Mr.  CONNERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  Hoii.se  and 
Senate  have  acted  on  the  neutrality  measure,  the  nio.^t  im- 
portant matter  which  faces  Members  of  Congress  is  the  work- 
ing out  of  .some  of  our  all-important  domestic  problems.  Let 
me  say  right  here  that  I  believe  the  Congress  should  remain  in 
session  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  provide  some  relief  for 
the  milbons  of  unemployed  and  needy  in  our  country. 

One  year  ago  this  time  approximately  135.000  persons  were 
working  on  W.  P.  A.  in  Massachusetts.  During  the  past  year 
this  number  has  been  cut  to  73.000,  causing  untold  misery 
and  distress.  I  have  been  told  that  3  weeks  ago  there  were 
on  file  in  the  W.  P.  A.  Massachusetts  headquarters  at  Boston 
more  than  100.000  certifications  of  those  in  need  for  these 
73.000  jobs.  Mind  you,  each  and  every  one  of  these  100  000 
persons  have  been  declared  as  needy  and  eligible  for  relief. 

Under  the  present  law,  those  employed  on  W.  P.  A.  for  18 
months  or  more  are  forced  to  take  a  30-day  lay-off.  With 
reference  to  this  30-day  lay-off  group  in  Massachusetts  it 
has  been  estimated  that  90  percent  of  those  dropped  from 
the  rolls  are  striving  to  be  reinstated,  being  compelled  to  do 
so  because  of  the  absolute  impossibility  of  their  securing 
work  elsewhere. 

Many  of  those  included  in  the  quota-reduction  groups — 
thase  persons  who  were  laid  off  in  May  and  June  because 
of  dwindling  appropriations — have  been  reinstated,  taking 
the  places  of  those  later  laid  off  under  the  18-month  rule.  A 
few  newly  certified  cases  also  received  assignments  to  projects. 
It  can  readily  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  greater  portion  of 
those  laid  off  under  the  18-month  rule  cannot  be  reassigned 
and  at  the  same  time  private  industry  has  made  provisions 
for  but  very  few.  I  am  told  that  the  point  has  been  reached 
in  Massachusetts  where  it  is  impossible  for  the  officials  to 
grant  an  assignment  to  one  person  until  another  is  laid  off 
under  the  18-month  rule,  dies,  or  quits  the  W.  P.  A.  of  his 
or  her  own  volition.  ' 

Hardly  a  day  passes  that  I  do  not  find  attached  to  the 
pleas  of  these  unemployed  ample  evidence  of  their  eligibility, 
distress,  and  plight  in  the  form  of  rent  bills,  doctors'  bills,   ; 


notices  advising  gas  and  electricity  are  to  be  shut  off,  pawn 
tickets,  and  other  such  proofs. 

All  sorts  of  cases  can  be  cited.  It  is  pitiful  when  a  man 
with  a  pawn  ticket  for  his  suit  of  clothes,  on  which  he 
received  $2.  cannot  get  any  help.  I  have  another  case  of 
a  woman  with  four  children,  all  of  school  age.  Formerly 
on  a  sewing  project,  she  was  dropped  under  the  18  months' 
rule  and  has  now  been  unable  to  secure  any  income  for 
8  or  9  weeks;  her  husband  was  recently  taken  to  a  State 
hospital  and  she  has  received  an  eviction  notice  effective  in 
a  week.  A  special  plea  hiis  been  made  in  her  b«half,  but 
the  harassed  W.  P.  A.  officials  could  only  reply  that  the  quota 
is  filled  and  that  they  will  endeavor  to  do  the  best  they  can 
in  her  behalf. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  It  is  common  for  me  to 
receive  from  eligibles  threats  of  suicide  because  of  their 
desperation  and  destitution. 

All  of  these  conditions,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been  caused  by 
the  failure  of  this  Congress  to  appropriate  sufficient  funds 
to  care  for  our  needy  citizens,  who  surely  have  a  greater 
claim  upon  the  Congress  than  the  insurance  companies  and 
banks  which  we  rescued  a  few  years  ago  from  potential 
bankruptcy.  To  my  mind,  the  greatest  danger  our  country 
faces  is  not  from  without  but  from  within — from  those 
driven  to  desperation  by  the  unwillmgness  of  Congress  to 
properly  provide  for  their  temporary  needs. 

The  appropriations  committee  on  drfleiencies  will.  I  un- 
derstand, meet  withm  the  next  few  Wfeks.  Why  not  now? 
Congress  could  very  properly  ask  the  deficiency  committee 
to  meet  early  next  week  and  report  within  a  few  days  a 
deficiency  appropriation  which  would  permit  of  our  provid- 
ing funds  tor  the  needy.  Personally.  I  sincerely  trust  that 
every  Member  of  the  House  will  vote  a;.;ainst  adjourning 
this  session  of  Congress  until  we  have  shown  our  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  our  people  by  appropriating  sufficient  funds 
to  provide  shelter,  clothing,  and  food  for  those  of  our  citi- 
zens in  real  need. 

In  addition  to  the  ten  or  twrlve  niiUion  people  unem- 
ployed. Members  of  the  Coner'\s.s  ^hould  bear  in  mind  and 
con.-ider  the  plight  of  the  15.000.000  American  school  and 
college  graduates,  a  large  percent a^'e  of  whom  have  never 
yet  been  pnvil'^ged  to  find  employment.  To  my  mind  imme- 
diate consideration  should  be  given  to  providing  some  means 
whereby  these  school  and  college  graduates,  many  of  whom 
made  many  sacrifices  to  obtain  an  education,  will  be  priv- 
ileged to  place  their  talents  at  work.  Surely  young  America, 
as  well  as  other  Americans,  is  deserving  of  consideration  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 


Twenty-first  Convention  of  the  National  Federation 
of  I'ost  OtHce  Clerks 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBERT  THOMAS 

OK   TKXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


ADDRESS    BY   HON     MARTIN    L.    SV^'EENEY,    OF    OHIO 


Mr.  THOMAS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks.  I  include  therein 
the  following  speech  by  the  Honorable  M.artix  L.  Sweeney, 
of  Ohio,  which  was  delivered  before  the  Twenty-first  Con- 
vention of  the  National  Federation  of  Post  Office  Clerks, 
held  m  Houston.  Tex..  S-pttn-.ber  6.  1939: 

Mr.  Toii.stmaslcr.  di.'-tinpuislied  ^ue\';iii.  ladles,  nnd  ger.tlcmen, 
at  tlie  outset  I  want  to  extend  to  yuu  the  Rrt'etin^.s  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  tiie  Post  Offlf^e  and  Pest.  Roads  of  the  Hou.se  of  Represen- 
tative.-;. I  also  watit  to  extend  to  you  the  ^'reetlntjs  of  the  chairman. 
Congressman  Mii.ton  Rom.iue  He  a--ked  nie  to  make  this  personal 
stattment  to  you:  Tlial  dui-  to  utiforeM'en  circumstances  he  was 
prevented  from   being   here   tonight.     I   am  sure   il   he    were   here 
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you  would  extend  to  him  a  rery  hospitable  grt^tmp  because  he 
IS  a  very  fine  Memb -r  ol  Con-ress;  a  worker  ;n  v  ou-  b.  ha'f  f-T 
many  yeurs  ip.  his  lonft  term  ot  service  on  that  ccn^.milt 'e  If  vcu 
wnl  peniut  me  to  mdiilpe.  I  would  l:ke  at  this  tirre  to  pav  a 
tribute  to  the  man  wh-  represei.'s  this  citv  m  Congress— {h-s 
district— the  Honorable  Aujet.t  Thomas,  who'  is  on  his  way  bv 
boat,  taut  will  not  be  here  until  Fnaay.  H?  is  a  r;pl.>ndid  "tvne 
of  American,  a  goort  le-pislat-r.  and  a  good  friend  of  the  post-office 
employee*.  jAppinusci  He  a. ways  cc  mes  to  our  aid  when  we 
appeal  to  him  in  behalf  of  lecislatii.n  affecting  vour  Interest 

I  want  to  extend  my  congratulation.'  now.  lest  I  forget  to  this 
ronveixticn  m  its  actun  t-Uay  In  malung  unanimous  the 'election 
of  the  'Big  Pour."  as  wc  call  them,  wh^ch  Insures  their  return 
to  Wa-shuigton  again.  Prom  my  contact  with  them  in  the  past  8 
or  y  years  m  Washington.  I  know  of  no  greater  group  a  more  'Sin- 
cere group,  or  a  more  modest  eroup.  If  you  wlU.  than  your  splendid 
ch&:rman.  Leo  George.  Bill  Horner.  BUI  Ottc.  and  Johr  nv  Torka 
They  are  not  the  belligerent  type  of  lobbyists  or  legislative  agents- 
they  reflect  credit  to  vour  organization.  Sometimes  they  dent 
pet  what  they  want,  but  always  w^th  a  smUe  and  always  with  a 
centlemanly  attitude  they  present  their  legitimate  demands  It 
IS  well  that  you  should  place  your  ronfidsnce  in  men  of  that  type 
It  IS  well  that  you  should  remember  that  Leo  George  was  fired 
from  his  Government  position  for  his  activities  in  behalf  of  votir 
organixation 

It  is  weU  lor  the  younger  members  to  bear  In  mind  that  he  was 
suspended  for  speaking  out  and  exercising  his  constitutional  right 
tu  .speak  out  as  an  einployee  of  the  Post  Office  Department  on 
matters  concerning  th-  welfare  of  the  employees  at  a  time  when 
It  was  dangTTous  m  the  nty  of  Chicago,  and  m  the  Nation  some 
Tears  back  That  is  all  history  to  the  older  members.  I  always  take 
the  occasion  whenever  I  speak  to  a  group  of  postal  employees  be  it 
m  some  obrcure  har.^.let  or  m  a  mein.pcUtan  center,  to  encourage 
you  to  stand  up  hkc  Am;  ricans  always  for  your  cqpstitutlcnal 
riLhts.  filways  remembexii^;  that  vou  are  civir-scrvice  employees- 
that  the  Government  expects  and  does  get  from  vcu  a  certain  degree 
of  effl-iency  in  return  for  the  security  wage  they  pav  you  and  In 
return  fur  the  benefU.s  that  you  have  in  seryin;:  Uncle"  Sam;  b-Jt  no 
G^ni^res!-.  no  executive,  has  the  right  to  foreclose  yotir  voice  or  your 
hp-  ircm  speaking  out  as  American  citizens  on  ar.y  fundamental 
question  that  affects  the  welfare  of  you  and  your  fellow  citiaens 
and  your  famUy  Of  course,  that  doesn't  mean  that  the  letter 
carriers  iis  a  group  can  engage  in  a  political  argiiment  with  the 
ccrner  grccery  man.  or  that  the  clerks  can  step  arbltrarUy  and 
discuss  pc'litics.  or  discuss  the  ball  game,  or  anything  of  that  kind 
»,-lth  his  fellow  clerks  to  the  detriment  of  the  Ser\'ice  You  dont 
do  that,  because  you  are  highly  trained,  but  once  you  take  off  that 
uniform,  if  you  are  a  carrier,  and  once  you  leave  the  post  office.  If 
ycu  are  a  cieik  and  you  tro  to  your  branch  meetng  or  you  participate 
in  matters  concerning  your  weUare  and  tliat  of  yotir  families  and 
your  Nation,  you  are  exercising  your  constitutional  rights,  and  no 
man.  no  power,  no  Congret-.s.  can  evt  r  take  that  away  from  vera 
(Applause  | 

I  am  glad  to  bring  you  the  greetings  of  the  great  convention 
that  IS  being  held  in  Milwaukee.  Your  fellow  workers  are  having 
a  splendid  con\-enticn  celebrating  their  golden  JubUee  of  organi- 
zation Tlieirs  Is  a  historical  convention.  They  are  having  a  great 
time  up  there.  They  picked  a  good  town  la  which  'tO  have  a  good 
time,     j  Applause.  I 

I  wa.s  up  there  the  other  day  and  the  only  complaint  I  have  to 
register  is  that  fome  of  us  who  were  Invited  to  be  guest  speakers, 
like  Jesse  Etonaldacn.  representative?  cf  the  Post  Office  Department! 
soran?  of  the  Congres-^men  Senator  Mead,  and  others,  had  to  fly 
back  and  fortli  to  makt  both  conventions.  You  don't  give  us  much 
chance  to  eren  get  becr-d  up  in  Milwaukee;  that  Is,  those  of  us  who 
are  members  of  the  co:  sumers'  league.  We  ought  to  have  time 
to  finish  up  in  Milw-.ukfH'.  then  ^et  rested  up  and  take  a  plane 
down  here  to  the  Lcne  Star  State,  and.  If  we  so  desire,  to  get  "oUed 
up"'  down  here.  |L:;ughter.|  I  dont  think  your  convention  is 
going  to  take  any  acUcn  about  changing  the  date  of  vour  con- 
▼cntion.  I  h.nve  bc-en  thinking  seriously  of  talking  turkev  to  the 
Prt«ident.     You   know   he   has   control    cf   Thanksgiving    Dav   now. 

1  Laughter  i  He  hzs  advanced  Thanksgiving  a  week.  I  am  going 
to  make  a  plea  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  the  first  time  I  me<>t  him  and  see 
If  he  won't  issue  a  proclamation  spacing  these  conventions  about 

2  weeks  apart,  so  that  we  Congressmen  won't  have  to  be  flying  back 
ai..d  f(.rth  to  k^-ep  engagement.-. 

The  cr  nventlcn  that  I  am  prfn!ered  to  attend  here  is  significant 
to  m^e  because  It  marks  m.y  fizst  visit  to  the  Lone  Star  State  and 
completes  now  my  rcci  rd  cf  being  In  every  State  in  the  Union. 
[Ajplause.l  I  am  visibly  affected  by  the  atmosphere,  the  environ- 
ment of  tills  metropol.-.aii  city  of  the  South.  It£  real  hospitality 
and  friendly  atmosphere  almost  meet.s  you  everywhere  you  go.  It 
is  a  typical  A.merican  city,  lihe  a  giant"  stretchlr.g  and  expanding. 
destined.  I  believe,  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  cities  in  the  world. 
Tlie  comniittec  in  chsu-ge  of  this  convention  is  doing  a  splendid 
JOD  tr  make  the  visii  of  everybody  h?rc  a  pleasant  one.  I  want  to 
reglste.-  my  personal  thanks  to  your  local  committee  for  the  fine 
work  they  have  done  in  making  this,  a  great  convention,  the  success 
that  It  is.     fAppl?u.sc  I 

I  wa.-:  buttonhf.lcd  out  on  the  street  this  morning  by  some  of  the 
deletrates  They  got  h' .'.d  cf  me  and  said.  "You  are  going  to  talk 
tonijiht.  and  we  want  ycu  to  put  in  a  plug  for  a  certain  town  east 
of  the  Rockies  that  wnn*<  the  convention."  '"U'hat  town  is  that?" 
I  asked.  "That  is  Cincinnati,"  "Well,  how  can  I  put  in  a  plug  like 
that?"  Tliey  said.  "Well,  you  can  .say  this,  can't  you;  that  on  yotir 
Why  to  Houston  you  passed  through  CtocixmatL    Tell  the  con'vcii- 


tion  that."  (Laughter.]  Then  I  walked  down  the  street,  and 
another  gang  buttonholed  me  and  said.  ''We  understand  you  are 
go.ng  to  talk  tonight  and  we  want  you  to  put  in  a  plug"  for  St. 
Louit."  "How  can  I  do  that?"  I  asked.  (Laughter,  applause.] 
Then  they  said:  "Well  you  can  tell  the  audience  that  on  your  way 
home  you  are  going  to  pass  through  St.  Louis."  So  I  am  between 
the  devil  and  the  deep  blue  sea.  and  the  only  -way  I  can  square 
myself  is  to  go  out  for  the  golf  tournament  and  take  sides  with  an 
open  mind. 

CONDEMrrs   FALSE   ECONOMT 

We  have  just  finished  the  first  session  of  the  Seventv-slxth  Con- 
p-ess.  and  I  am  Just  goUig  to  take  a  moment  to  talk"  about  that. 
Perhaps  It  wUl  not  go  down  in  history  as  some  of  the  previous  ses- 
sions will,  or  have  gone,  with  Its  record  of  advancement  of  legisla- 
tion that  affects  your  group,  but  we  did  make  some  gains,  and  we 
did  recognize  the  fact  that  we  wanted  to  get  legislation  through 
that  would  escape  a  veto,  possibly,  and  make  a  steady  gain  I 
should  say  the  Committee  on  the  Post  Office  and  Post  Roads  of  the 
House  is  a  nonpartisan  committee.  It  is  a  splendid  group  of  gentle- 
men who  aie  actuated  only  in  serving  the  Government  and  serving 
the  great  employees  of  the  Post  Office  Department:  they  reached  th* 
conclusion  that  we  were  going  to  hold  the  line  in  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  were  not  going  to  allow  any  false  economy  or  false 
philosophy  to  penetrate  the  deliberation  of  that  body.  In  other 
words,  we  were  not  going  to  permit  wage  cuts  at  a  time  when  we 
thought  it  was  dangerous;  we  were  not  going  to  follow  the  permy- 
wise  pound-foolish  administrators  of  government  at  this  or  any 
other  time,  who  think  that  is  the  way  to  save  money  and  effect 
economies — ^by  wage  cuts. 

Many  of  tis  are  still  on  the  committee  who  remember  the  rigid 
Economy  Act  of  1933  that  unbalanced  the  budget  of  every  poor 
postal  employee  and  made  no  material  gain  for  the  coimtry.  It 
caused  hardships  in  the  homes  of  countless  thousands  of  postal 
employees,  and.  as  you  all  know,  every  vestige  of  that  was  repealed 
in  18  months.  So  this  committee  was  determined  not  to  have  a 
repetition  of  that  again,  and  I  say  to  that  we  have  been  successful 
There  was  no  attempt  at  a  ftirlough;  there  was  no  attempt  to 
cut  wages:  and  gains  heretofore  made  by  the  allied  postal  groups 
of  the  country  are  safe.  And.  so  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I 
think  it  is  true  of  the  other  mf»mbers  of  the  committee — they  will 
be  safe  for  a  long  time  to  come.     (Applause.) 

We  passed  the  substitute  bill;  we  made  some  progress.  Perhaps 
this  measure  was  not  the  kind  of  bill  all  of  us  would  have  agreed 
upon,  but  we  did  meet  the  objections  of  the  Comptroller  General, 
who  ruled  that  the  substitutes  were  not  employees  of  the  Post 
Office  Department,  even  though  they  paid  into  the  retirement  fimd, 
and  were  compelled  to  report  every  day.  Now  we  have  a  law  tliat 
declares  that  they  are  part  of  the  Post  Office  Department;  they  are 
employees.  SubsUtutes  are  given  their  annual  leave  and  sick  "leave 
under  proper  rules  set  up  by  the  Department,  which  are  now  pub- 
lished If  it  needs  any  correction,  that  can  be  made  next  session 
of  Congress. 

Let  me  say  in  passing.  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  the  fine  part  your 
organizftion  played  in  passing  that  substitute  bill,  the  splendid 
cooperation  cf  your  legislative  agent,  BiU  Horner;  Leo  George,  your 
president;  and  others  down  the  line;  and  the  fine  presentation  made 
by  the  charming  lady  who  is  the  head  of  your  auxiliary,  who  ap- 
peared before  the  committee,  Mrs.  Herman  Lowe  (applause],  who 
went  out  courageotisly  on  behalf  cf  the  wives,  families,  and  children 
of  the  substitutes  in  the  Postal  Service.  I  say  it  Is  a  good  omen, 
it  is  a  fine  sign,  to  have  your  auxiliary  leaders  come  before  a  com- 
mittee and  present  the  women's  viewpoint,  the  wife's  viewpoint, 
the  mother's  viewpoint,  the  housewife's  viewpoint,  the  woman  who 
has  to  balance  her  budget,  and  tell  the  committee  Just  what  Is  In 
the  minds  of  their  membership.  So  I  take  my  hat  off  to  you.  Mrs. 
Lowe,  for  the  fine  presentation  you  made  on  that  occasion. 

I  also  take  this  opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
finest  public  servants  that  I  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  know- 
ing in  my  congressional  career  for  the  last  8  or  9  years,  a  man 
who  goes  out  of  his  way,  not  only  to  assist  your  legislative  agenta. 
but  also  Members  of  Congress,  bringing  the  experience  of  33 
years  to  our  doorstep,  to  we  younger  Members  of  Congress  the 
supreme  knowledge  that  he  has.  A  career  man.  a  man  who  is  out- 
standing in  the  service  of  the  Post  Office  Department,  doing  a 
good  Job  for  his  country,  doing  a  good  job  for  his  Government, 
coming  down  before  the  committees  of  the  House  and  Senate, 
making  his  presentation  according  to  his  conscience  and  according 
to  hi£  lights  as  affecting  his  Government  and  the  welfare  of  the 
employees,  and  who  aided  us  splendidly  in  our  substitute  legisla- 
tion when  we  had  to  make  compromises — ^I  refer  to  our  friend  who 
is  here  tonight,  Jesse  Donaldson,  of  the  Post  Office  Department 
( Applause.  ( 

So,  outside  of  the  substitute  bill,  the  abandonment  of  Satur- 
day In  the  computation  of  time  for  annual  leave — and  that  was  a 
step  in  the  right  direction — again  your  organization  played  a 
prominent  part  in  that,  by  assisting  the  committee  and  by  as- 
sisting  the   Members  of   Congress   in   voting  for   that   measure. 

TAKE     PRIDE     IN     YOtJB     AFFILIATION 

The  most  Important  thing,  to  my  way  of  thinking.  Is  the 
affiliation  of  this  organization  with  the  great  group  known  a-  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor.  [  Applause. (  I  take  no  pert  in 
the  controversy  that  Is  known  to  all  cf  us  that  now  exists,  the 
division  that  exists  among  the  leadership  of  the  ranks  of  labor 
In  this  country.  I  hope  to  God  it  is  settled;  I  hope  to  God  there 
is  an  adjustment  made  In  the  near  future;  because,  if  not,  this 
breach  only  satisfies  the  selfish  industrialist,  the  class  who  never 
measures  up  to  Ills  responsibilities  and  who  not  only  characterizes 
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but  interprets  the  man  who  works  for  him  as  a  chattel  They 
follow  the  old  axiom  of  the  Napoleons  and  Caesars  of  old,  "Divide 
and  conquer."  They  alone  may  benefit  by  this  division.  You  are 
affiliated  with  a  great  branch  of  this  labor  group,  and  I  can  only 
speak  from  experience  as  one  who  was  an  officer  in  that  organization 
for  10  years,  and  as  one  who  carried  membership  in  that  organiza- 
tion; a.s  one  who  watched  its  progress  during  the  pa^t  35  years,  and 
familiar  with  the  gains  accomplished. 

It  was  a  happy  thing  to  know  that  the  Federation  of  Post  Office 
Clerks  and  the  Letter  Carriers  of  the  country,  the  national  assi  c:u- 
ticns.  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  great  American  Federation  of 
Lab  r  The  Am.encan  Federation  of  Labor  has  marched  shoulder 
to  shoulder  with  your  legislative  agents  in  every  critical  battle 
in  Washington.  They  aided  you  in  the  days  when  Congressman 
Reilly  started  the  8-hour  law  referred  to  by  the  distinguished  Third 
A.ssu-^tant  Postmaster  General.  They  aided  you  back  m  the  days  of 
the  44-hour  bill,  and  again  under  the  leadership  of  Jim  Mead. 
when  the  40-huur  bill  was  passed.  The  American  Federation  of 
Labor  went  on  record  in  their  convention,  notified  thiir  members, 
and  put  cut  a  campaign  by  letter  and  telegram  and  by  personal 
appeal  to  the  Members  of  Congress.  They  gave  us  great  support 
whi-n  those  measures  were  under  consideration.  S.:)  I  hail  this  as 
a  gam.  to  be  affiliated  with  an  organization  like  that,  and  I  know 
your  membership  will  grow  and  it  will  be  gaining  strength  be- 
cause not  only  of  the  friendship  but  also  the  attachment  of  this 
organization   with    the   American   Federation    of   Labor. 

We  have  an  obligation  in  this  day  and  age.  and  I  am  not  going 
to  discuss  national  affairs  very  much  tonight;  it  has  been  discu.ssed 
already.  I  think  we  all  know  the  temper  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  In  this  room,  probably  80  percent  of  the  audience  here 
assembled  have  a  vivid  recollection  of  that  last  World  War.  Many 
ot  them  are  nifn  who  carried  the  musket  and  went  across  to 
Flanders  Field,  who  slept  in  vermin-infested  trenches,  who  came 
back  with  weakened  lungs  from  gas.  poison  gas;  and  other  phvsical 
injuries.  Others  have  children  who  went  over  there;  youn'^sters. 
21  and  22  years  of  age,  who  never  came  back.  This  is  a  time  to 
be  calm,  but  it  is  also  a  time  to  remember  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  has  asked  us  to  be  neutral,  but  not  In 
thought. 

We  have  a  right  to  think,  as  he  said,  and  we  can't  control  the 
thinking  apparatus  of  anybody,  but  we  should  not  give  anv  false 
expression  that  might  stir  up  anybody.  With  the  recollections 
of  that  last  World  War  fresh  m  our  memory  in  these  critical 
days,  we  want  this  cotmtry  to  go  forward  toward  a  solution  of 
cur  domestic  problems.  We  have  our  own  domestic  war  on  our 
own  hands.  The  tragedy  that  we  have  seen  as  Members  of 
Congress  for  the  past  4  or  5  or  6  years  is  appalling.  When  I 
recite  to  you— and  I  think  I  can  give  you  the  experience  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  ih  metropolitan  centers — that  I  have  to 
talk  to  a  hundred  persons  each  day,  a  hundred  citizens  who 
come  to  me  crying  for  an  opportunity  to  work  on  W.  P  A  ; 
college  men.  laborers,  lawyers,  doctors,  who  under  our  dislocated 
economic  social  system  want  to  support  their  fam.lies.  and  are 
glad  to  get  $G0  a  month,  now  cut  down  to  $59  per  month  in 
seme  of  the  metropolitan  centers  on  the  W,  P.  A.  That  is  not 
a  living  wage  Stand  out,  you  Federated  Post  Office  Clerks,  for 
a  change  in  this  economic  system  and  see  that  the  W.  P.  A. 
worker,  your  brother,  is  brought  up  near  the  level  that  vou 
enjoy  today,  that  he  may  get  a  living  wage.  [Applause,]  As- 
sist the  Industrial  worker  who  works  In  the  factory  and  on  the 
railroad,  in  the  commercial  activities  of  our  country;  assist  him 
in  his  struggle  now.  sponsored  by  the  American  Federation  of 
Labor,  to  insure  to  him  an  American  annual  living  wage;  assist 
in  taking  the  fear  out  of  the  homes  of  these  people,  people  who 
work  where  they  are  able  to  work  in  industry.  4  and  5  months  in 
a  year  uf  seasonal  activity,  literally  strapped  to  the  lever  of  a 
mach.ne  in  the  mass-production  practice  of  our  land.  You  see 
them  as  you  go  through  those  factories.  Men  are  picked  because 
of  their  mu.scles,  their  sinew.  No  man  over  45  is  called  for 
employment — .selfish  Industrialists  want  the  cream  of  muscle  and 
sinew.  We  have  to  meet  the  challenge  of  the  machine  age.  It 
Is  part  of  your  duty,  part  of  mine  as  a  public  official,  part  of 
our   duty  to   speak   out.     Let   the   chips   fall    where   thev  may. 

I  am  not  a  hundred-percent  new  dealer.  I  think  some  of  the 
New  Deal  measure.s  are  screwy.  That  is  the  onlv  wav  I  can  put 
It.  [Laughter  and  applause.]  But  I  say  this:  that 'the  part  of 
the  New  Deal  program,  if  it  is  called  New  Deal,  attempting  to 
salvage  humanity,  has  been  unmatched  by  any  administration. 
[Applause!  That  feature  of  the  New  Deal  that  gives  conMderatlon 
to  suffering  humanity,  prevents  starvation,  that  puts  clothing  on 
naked  citizens,  that  gives  shelter  to  those  who  have  no  shelter — 
that  is  Ju.«tice;  the  kind  of  Justice  that  God  Almighty  expects  of  a 
government.  It  took  courage  in  the  face  of  a  lot  of  critlci.'-m  to 
even  go  that  far  under  our  capitalistic  system.  I  do  acclaim  these 
advances.  That  program  I  do  support.  There  can  be  no  balancing 
of  the  Budget  when  we  have  12.000.000  men  out  of  work;  there 
can  be  no  balancing  of  the  Budget  when  we  have  bread  lines  of 
individuals  forming  every  day  to  get  surplus-commodity  food  to 
supplement  their  meager  relief  budget  or  starvation  wage  on 
W.  P.  A.  There  can  be  no  progress  In  this  country  when  little 
children  are  deprived  of  the  natural  food  that  they  need. 

M.\KE    PEACE    IN    DOMESTIC    WAR 

We  talk  about  the  last  World  War  and  we  see  each  day  the  stream 
of  humanity  passing  before  us;  veterans  with  their  limbs  off.  their 
heal'h  .shatten-d;  men  42  or  45  now;  and  we  feel  sorry  for  them. 
A  kind  government  gives  thena  a  pension;  a  kind  government 
gives    tht  m    a    preference    for    work.     But    we    haven't    started    to 


compile  the  tragedies  that  are  yet  to  come  In  this  domestic  war 
of  ours  today  I  mean  the  casualties  that  will  rc.«iilt  from  the 
tremendous  lo.ss  of  life,  v.  hen  thousands  of  children  who  for  the 
pa.-t  5  or  6  years  have  been  deprived  of  the  kind  of  food  that  con- 
tains the  necessary  vitamins  to  build  up  sturdy  system-,  who  have 
been  living  on  cabbage  and  prunes  arid  potatoes-  the  only  varia- 
tion next  day  being  potatoes,  cabbas^e.  and  prunes.  That  is  not 
the  kind  of  food  that  they  are  entitled  to  today;  when  tin  se 
youngsters  get  to  he  16  or  17  they  are  not  going  to  have  resistance 
to  ward  off  tuberculosis  and  other  diseases;  thiy  are  ^Mims;  to  fall 
by  the  wayside;  thiTC  is  g'  .ng  to  be  a  tremendous  in<  rease  in  the 
niortality  rate  in  the  very  near  future. 

'I'hal  is  the  tragi'dy  ol  tiii-s  period  we  are  going  through  We  can 
help — yes — by  cooperating  together  Pay  no  attention  to  the  calam- 
ity howlers.  I  say  to  tho.se  who  rail  thi-m.^'lves  "ruggvd  individual- 
ists." who  would  go  back  to  the  lals.sez  faire  of  25  or  30  years  ago. 
"That  day  is  over;  we  have  got  to  march  forward  now,"  And  by  the 
same  token  I  say  let's  concentrate  on  this  domestic  war  in  this 
country  and  not  on  any  fight  across  the  sea  tliat  doesn't  bi'long  to 
us.  nor  is  of  our  creation      I  Applause  | 

To  explain  Just  what  I  think  abcut  that  over  there.  I  will  prob- 
ably have  to  tell  Senator  Jim  Meads  story  to  m.ike  myself  char. 
Jim  Me.^d  tells  a  story  about  the  fellow  who  was  in  the  barber  shop 
get'mg  a  shave,  and  he  had  a  white  apron  around  him  He  wa.-. 
lying  back  in  the  chair,  with  his  face  all  la'ht'red  with  soap,  and 
the  barber  ready  to  shave  him  He  heard  a  fire  engine  going  dovM: 
the  street,  sirens  blowing.  About  that  time  a  little  street  uichin 
stuck  his  head  into  the  barber-shop  door  and  hollered.  "Shultz'i 
home  IS  on  fire;  Shultz's  hou.-e  is  on  fire,"  Th^-  fellow  Jumped  out 
of  the  chair  and  rushed  down  the  street,  apron  Hying  in  the  breeze, 
soap  all  over  his  face  He  ran  about  seven  city  blocks  and  then 
stopped  and  said.  "What  th;-  hell  am  I  running  for!"  Mv  name 
ain't  Shultz."  [Lauchter  ]  Shulrz's  home  is  on  tire  We  probably 
sympathize  becau.-e  of  the  Shultz  fire  abroad,  but  we  didn't  sian 
tile  fire.  It  is  not  our  hotise  We  can  sympathize  with  them  m 
what  IS  going  on  over  there,  and  we  can  sympathize  tonuiht  when 
htiman  beings  of  German  and  Polish  blood  er.gage  m  niortal  combat 
over  an  imaginary  boundary  line  in  the  so-called  FYee  City  of 
Danzig  If  tho^e  warring  factions  could  come  to  a  free  city  like 
Houston.  Tex  .  to  bask  in  the  sunshine  of  Texa.-.  to  breathe  the 
free  air  of  America;  to  understand  how  people  citn  live  m  harmony 
in  this  great  Lone  Star  State  and  every  other  S?ate  in  the  Union, 
they  might  take  a  les.son  from  the  solidarity  of  America,  a  nation 
of  all  bloods,  sill  creeds,  all  phases  of  humanity,  all  shades  of 
political  beliefs,  who  get  together  and  understand  each  other  and 
treat  each  other  as  members  of  a  common  brotherhood  We 
wish  for  them  that  opportunity,  but  I  am  afraid  it  is  too  late 
I  am  afraid  we  will  Ju>t  have  to  wait  for  results  and  be  guided 
accordingly. 

This  has  been  a  great  convention  I  shall  carry  from  it  plea.=ant 
memories,  and  I  want  to  expre.ss  my  thanks  to  the  committee  for 
inviting  me  to  come  heie  I  may  say  to  you  that  I  go  back  to 
the  next  Congress  fortified  with  the  knowledge  that  we  have  made 
no  mistakes;  that  the  thing  to  do  is  to  legislate  and  legislate 
and  legislate  some  more,  always  having  the  objective  m  mind  to 
better  your  condition  and   not   to  pull  down  the  other  fi'llow 

I  don't  doubt  but  that  in  the  future  some  of  the  classes  or 
groups  that  I  referred  to  before  may  sponsor  an  economy  drive, 
may  '■ay  to  the  Government  "Why.  you  have  kejjt  4.000.000  people 
alive  on  $60  a  month  You  are  paying  too  mueh  when  vou  irive 
a  clerk  $2,100  a  year  or  $1,800  a  year,  ^  The  fellow  in  the  factory 
doesn't  get  that.  Come  on  down  to  the  .^elfish  industrialists'  level. 
Uncle  Sam  "  That  may  happen  So  I  say  you  are  Justined  m 
watching  leg.slaticn  day  in  and  day  out.  "all  the  time,  striving 
to  get  not  only  for  yourselves  more  and  more  security,  to  hold 
what  you  have,  but  helping  to  Improve  that  other  fellow,  that 
$60-a-month  Government  emphoyee.  if  you  will,  not  civil  service, 
who  does  not  have  Uie  security  you  have;  retirement  benefits, 
annual  leave,  sick  leave- -those  fine  benefits  you  have  today. 
He  Is  your  brother.  He  is  your  fellow  American;  we  have  got 
to  lift  him  up,  and  at  the  same  time  elevate  your  c-wn  position 
higher  and  hleher  By  doing  that  you  will  "bring  him  up  In 
proportion.  That  has  been  the  philosophy  of  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor  It  has  been  your  phllosophv  from  the  start, 
so  I  greet  you  and  say.  "Keep  it  up  '  It  is  the  only  sane,  sensible 
way  to  go  forward  as  a  militant  organization  of  Federal  employees. 
[Great  applause  | 
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and    northerner,    include    an    address    by    a    gentlewoman 
Jo-ephlne  Wilkins.  of  Atlanta,  Ga.    She  is  a  member  of  the 
coordinating  committee,  citizen's  fact-finding  movement    as 
president  of  the  Georgia  League  of  Women  Voters 
The  address  is  as  follows: 

I  come  from  the  South.  I  was  bom  In  the  South.  Most  of  my 
life  has  been  spent  in  the  South,  where  several  generations  make 
me  part  and  parcel  of  the  region.  Irrespective  of  any  of  its 
a  leced  Idiosyncrasiefr-I  love  the  South.  That  fuct  I  wish  to  make 
clear,  and  firmly  establish  at  the  cutset. 

Phyfcically  an4  geographically  the  South  Is  part  of  the  Nation 
-iet  social  and  economic  lines  bound  it  as  defmiteiy  as  might  a 
foreign  boundary.  It  Is  bound  by  mountains  of  sensitive  pride 
which  too  long  have  stood  as  the  natural  result  of  the  search— 
the  very  human  search— for  some  compensation  on  the  part  of  a 
pruud  people  humiliated  through  defeat— a  people  who  have 
lound  that  compensation  in  thought  on  glories  of  the  pa<=t  Nat- 
uri^Uy  this  habit  of  looking  backward  has  established  a  pattern 
cf  UiouU^  which  revolts  against  the  new— which  rebel  against 
chani,e.     The  South  is  bound   by   vaileys  of  economic   depression 

with  all  of  the  social  ills  which  poverty  so  freely  breeds by  hUi- 

sides  of  econc  mic  and  social  erosion  due  largely  to  the  slow  drain- 
ing away  of  Its  resources  through  an  ccononiic  unbalance  brought 
alj<  ut  by  such  national  factors  as  the  American  tariff  and  freieht- 
rate  differentials.  ^ 

Any  social  program  planned  to  serve  the  South  must  necessarily 
take  Its  trarlitlcnal  attitudes  Into  consideration.  These  attitudes 
find  expression  In  the  folklore  of  Its  people.  In  my  own  State  for 
instance,  they  take  form  In  Buch  widely  heralded  slogans  as  'Tfs 
great  tu  be  a  Georgian"  and  "The  Empire  State  of  the  South  " 

An  experience  of  my  own  Is  an  Illustration.  As  a  child  I 
was  taught  at  the  feet  of  a  greatly  revered  southern  lady  Even 
now  I  can  hear  her;  "Which  was  the  first  State  (to  do  this)''" 
"Which  was  the  first  State  (to  do  that)?"  And  afU-r  each  ques- 
tion. In  a  deep,  throaty  voice — fairly  caressing  the  word— she 
would  answer.  "G-e-o-r-g-l-a."  One  of  my  greatest  disillusions 
came  when  further  knowledge  caused  this  childhood  halo  to 
vanish'  from   my  State. 

Howc\er,  a  little  story  that  I  heard  a  few  days  ago  is  pertinent. 
Some  men  stopped  on  a  comer  where  a  group  of  small  boys  were 
playing  baseball.  One  of  the  men  asked  a  little  fellow,  "What's 
the  score,  son?"  "Twenty-seven  to  nothing,  against  us,"  the 
boy  replied.  "Thafs  too  bad."  the  man  said.  And  the  little 
fellow  came  back  with  this,  "No;  It  ain't  so  bad— we  ain't  been 
to    but    yet!" 

The  South  "ain't  been  to  bat  yet." 

I  shall  not  belabor  you  with  an  analysis  of  national  practices 
which  have  contributed  so  largely  to  the  fact  that  my  region 
has  remained  in  a  colonial  status  for  these  many  years,  though 
the  temptation  to  do  so  Is  great.  Suflice  It  to  say,  what  no  doubt 
is  common  knowledge  to  most  of  you,  that  some  way  must  be 
worked  out  whereby  part  of  the  wealth,  long  drained  from  the 
South,  can  be  replaced.  It  must  be  done  for  the  good  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole — for  the  good  of  other  regions,  as  well  as  the 
South.     For  the  South  is  the  new  market — the  new  frontier. 

A   SOUTHERN   STATE   LOOKS    AT    ITSELF 

Tour  president,  Paul  Kellogg,  has  manifested  encouraging  interest 
In  the  effort  being  made  by  one  Southern  State  to  look  realistically 
at  lu-elf.  and  has  asked  that  I  tell  you  of  it.  I  refer  to  the  Citizens' 
Pact-Plndlng  Movement  of  Georj^a. 

Many  of  you  saw  Jonathan  Daniel's  story  of  the  venture  carried 
In  the  March  Issue  of  Survey  Graphic.  Tliose  of  you  who  saw  It 
probably  recall  the  cut  carried  on  the  front  cover.  It  was  an  outline 
map  of  Georgia  with  a  group  of  little  silhouettes,  representing  the 
organizations  engaged  In  the  fact-finding  program,  shown  as  lifting 
up  the  top  layer  of  the  State  and  peering  down  Inside  to  see  what 
was  going  on.  Mr.  Daniels  served  our  pride  well  when  he  began 
his  article:  "In  Georgia  the  most  Important  thing  may  be  happen- 
ing since  Sherman's  march  through." 

In  my  State  the  public  utility  which  furnishes  most  of  the  power 
and  light  is  the  Georgia  Power  Co.  This  program  which  I  shall 
discuss  has  interestingly  been  called  the  real  Georgia  Power  Co. 
It  has  been  said  that  "it  Is  generating  the  power  which  is  lighting 
the  minds  of  the  people  of  Georgia." 

Tlie  foregoing  comment  can  be  well  used  to  illustrate  the  work. 
The  Power  and  Light  are  reports  on  various  aspects  of  the  State. 
These  reports,  the  Power  and  Light,  are  generated  by  well-known 
Georgians  who  are  experts  In  their  chosen  fields,  and  are  dis- 
tributed monthly  in  the  form  of  booklets.  They  are  prepared  at 
the  request  of  the  official  heads  of  17  State-wide  organizations, 
such  as  men's  luncheon  clubs,  women's  clubs,  farm  associations. 
The  State  heads  of  these  grcup.s  serve  as  distributing  centers. 
They  send  the  reports  to  their  5.000  affiliated  groups  in  communities 
throughout  the  State.  The  heads  of  these  local  groups  are  the 
substations.  Through  programs  based  on  the  reports,  they  electrify 
their  local  membership,  which  represents  a  combined  total  cf  250,- 
000  persons.  In  addition,  from  a  central  distributing  plant  maiii- 
talned  Jointly  by  the  organizations  the  reports  are  sent  directly  to 
7.000  other  Individuals  who  have  requested  them — you  mlgh*^  call 
this  direct  electrification.  Thus,  12.000  reports — 12,000  units  of 
this  Power  and  Light — are  flashed  out  monthly  over  far-reaching 
lines.  Although  consumption  In  kilowatt-hours  cannot  be  defi- 
nitely known— and  short  circuits,  of  course,  exist — there  is  abundant 
mldence  of  wide  use. 


WE   WELLED   A  WAT 

The  program  came  about  In  this  manner.  In  the  spring  of  1937, 
2  years  ago.  a  number  of  individuals  began  dlscu.<=sing  among 
themselves  the  paradox  of  the  State— Its  natural  wealth  and  Its 
human  poverty.  Participating  In  these  discussions  were  the 
ofHcial  heads  of  a  number  of  State-wide  organizations.  In  the 
offices  of  the  men,  on  the  porches  and  in  the  hving  rooms  of  the 
women,  we  talked  about  the  State  and  the  region.  The  discussions 
centered  around  the  fact  that  the  southeast  has  the  three  natural 
requirements  of  a  high  order  of  civilization.  It  has  natural  wealth 
admittedly  unsurpassed  by  any  region  of  the  Nation.  It  has  fine 
climate.  It  has  people.  Yet  it  is  the  poorest  section  of  the  Nation. 
That  this  does  not  make  sense  Is  evident. 

We  talked  of  the  drain  of  wealth  from  the  region— drain  through 
tmfavorable  trade  balances,  through  migration  of  skilled  workers 
through  migration  of  youth  educated  at  public  expense  We" 
recognized  that  the  section  was  going  yearly  into  the  red.  Any 
business  house  going  Into  the  red  would  immediately  take  an 
inventory,  would  check  up  on  Its  assets  and  liabilities,  would 
review  its  policies.  We  discussed  taking  an  inventory  of  Georgia 
And  gradually  a  proposed  coordinated  program  took  form 

In  August  we  came  together.  We  met  to  consider  the  program 
collectively.  At  that  meeting  around  a  dinner  table  in  a  little 
hotel  room  in  Atlanta,  the  Citizens'  Fact  Finding  Movement  was 
launched. 

In  the  meantime  we  had  foimd  otir  first  fact.  We  found  that 
it  was  the  exception  when  the  head  of  one  of  our  organizations 
knew  personally  the  head  of  another.  Yet  the  aim  of  each  group 
in  broad  principle,  is  to  raise  the  social  level  of  the  State.  In 
working  toward  this  common  aim.  we  recognized  that  more  basic 
information  about  the  State  would  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
each  separate  group. 

I  cite  the  proeram  of  one  group  by  way  of  Ulustratlon.  It  is  a 
well-known  men's  civic  club.  It  has  a  program  for  the  blind  In 
assisting  those  so  handicapped.  It  is  doing  a  fine  Job  It  buys 
canes  for  the  blind  and  glasses  for  the  blind,  has  operations  per- 
formed, and  provides  Instmctlon  and  libraries  In  Braille  But  in 
Georgia  half  of  the  babies  have  no  medical  attention  at  birth 
Midwives  attend  many.  Too  often  there  are  no  drops  in  the 
infants'  eyes.  Georgia  is  continually  breeding  a  new  crop  of  blind 
children  for  this  civic  club  to  buy  canes  for.  The  club  wUl  not 
soon  run  out  of  a  program. 

As  for  my  owTi  group,  the  League  of  Women  Voters,  we  have 
found  through  this  fact-finding  venture  that  we  had  been  missing 
the  mark  in  our  approach  to  many  of  the  things  we  advocate. 

PROGRAM  PLANS  PROJECTED 

Georgia  organizations  represented  at  the  aforementioned  meet- 
ing and  those  which  have  since  developed  the  fact-finding  program 
are:  The  men's  civic  clubs— Civltan,  Exchange,  Kiwanis,  Lions 
and  Rotary:  a  feminine  counterpart  of  these,  the  Pilot  Club-  the 
Association  of  University  Women,  the  Business  and  Professional 
Women,  the  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  the  Federated 
Church  Women,  the  Federated  Women's  Clubs;  the  Education 
Association,  the  Library  Association,  the  Press  Association-  the 
Home  Demonstration  Council  (composed  of  1.100  small  groups  of 
rural  women),  the  United  Georgia  Farmers,  which  recently  was 
organized  In  the  State;  and  my  own  group,  the  League  of  Women 
Voters.  These  are  all  State-wide  organizations  and  each  has  affili- 
ated local  units  which  meet  regularly  throughout  the  State  (with 
the  exception  of  the  press  and  the  hbrary  associations  and  to 
some  extent,  the  education  association).  As  I  have  said  before 
they  are  composed  of  5.000  local  groups  and  have  a  combined  mem- 
bership of  250,000  persons. 

Let  me  briefly  describe  the  program  as  we  planned  it  when  we 
met  together.  We  based  it  on  the  principle  of  a  State  Inventory. 
Twelve  subjects  were  selected  on  which  concise  factual  reports  on 
Georgia  would  be  obtained.  Georgia— Past  and  Present,  was  cho- 
sen as  the  first  in  order  to  orient  the  program  through  a  brief 
historical  sketch  of  the  State.  Other  subjects  selected  were- 
Natural  Resources.  Agriculture,  Industry  and  Commerce  Health 
Education.  Public  Welfare,  Penal  System,  Political  System.  Tax 
System,  Federal  Activity,  and  Religious.  Civic,  and  Social  Forces 
In  connection  with  the  last  subject  we  sought  to  obtain  an  Index 
of  the  organlised  forces  of  the  State,  together  with  some  discussion 
of  their  relation  *-o  the  information  we  expected  to  gather. 

We  agreed  that  the  reports  should  be  limited  to  facts  with  no 
opinion  included.  The  type  of  information  we  had  in  mind  would 
not  necessarily  require  new  research.  We  wanted  known  facts  about 
the  State  brought  together  in  tabloid  form  so  that  they  could  be 
easily  used  by  average  people  like  ourselves— key  Information  which 
tisually  one  can  gather  only  by  searching  through  many  volumes  in 
libraries. 

We  also  agreed  that  the  reports  should  be  made  by  outstanding 
Georgians — our  own  people— Georgians  recognized  as  being  well 
versed  In  knowledge  of  the  State.  We  realized  that  the  reports  would 
require  great  time  and  labor  and  that  we  could  not  logically  expect 
such  work  to  be  done  Jot  any  one  of  our  organizations  singly  How- 
ever, the  scope  of  our  collective  plans  led  us  to  believe  we  would 
receive  the  cooperation  which  we  planned  to  ask.  We  would  use 
our  best  Judgment  tti  selecting  these  persons— selecting  those  whom 
we  considered  sufficiently  free  of  economic  and  social  ties  to  permit 
them  to  give  us  unbiased  information. 

We  would  issue  monthly  reports  over  the  period  of  a  year  These 
we  would  reproduce  in  sufficient  quantity  to  allow  us  to  send  one 
copy  to  each  of  our  affiliated  groups  in  communities  throughout  the 
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State,  to  asflst  in  program  mnking— as  research  material  for  speak- 
ers, round-table  discu.'-sions.  study  groups. 

Tlius  we  planned  to  open  up  channels—existing  channels — to 
roach  people  with  inforn-.ation  about  themselves  and  ihtlr  State.  On 
this  iiifonnatjon  we  would  endeavor  to  focus  public  thought  and 
d..-ciission  '!multanecu.-!y 

Tlic  prOL;r.ini  thus  planned  was  put  into  effect.  Approximately  2 
years  have  intervened.  In  the  meantime  the  undertaking;  ha<  grown 
tc  far  greater  prcLortions  than  we  dared  hope  when  it  was  beaun. 

If  any  ono  thing  is  responsible  for  such  success  as  h.-.s  come  to 
this  fact-finding  venture,  that  one  thir.g  undoubtedly  is  the 
looseness  cf  tiie  framework  set  up  for  carrying  it  forward  Tliere 
is  no  superoreanization.  The  program  is  developed  by  each  croup 
incrpendcntly,  ncnc  losing  its  identity.  The  work  is  coordinated 
throi:£rh  a  committee  composed  of  the  State  heads  of  the  groups, 
together  with  two  alternates  for  each.  One  alternate  is  perma- 
nent: the  other  rotates  so  that  key  members  of  the  respective 
oreanizations  can  have  direct  contact  with  the  committee  work. 
This  provides  three  members  from  each  crotip  and  still  keeps  the 
committee  small  enough  to  be  workable.  We  share  leaderslup 
responsibility.  Tlie  coordinating  committee  has  no  permaiient 
chairman.  The  chairmanship  rotates  monthly.  The  committee 
holds  monthly  dinner  meetings,  alternating  them  between  two  of 
the  largest  cities  of  the  State,  Atlanta  and  Macon.  The  sessions 
are  divided  between  business  and  an  informal  di.scussion  of  the 
report  for  the  given  mcntii.  The  authority  who  has  prepared  the 
r-:^port  m.eets  with  us.  We  have  in  addition  a  working  subcom- 
mittee, the  niembership  cf  which  also  rotates.  A  jointly  main- 
tained central  oiflce  carries  out   the  wishes  of  the  committee, 

SIDELIGHTS 

While  the  fact-finding  reports  were  originally  designed  to  serve 
only  the  organisations  which  undertook  the  program,  public  de- 
mand has  broadened  the  distribution  of  the  reports.  Over  7  000 
additional  copies  go  monthly  to  persons  who  have  asked  for  them. 
Tlifse  requests  have  come  from  deep  down  among  the  people  as 
well  as  from  the  hieher  economic  and  educated  strata.  They  have 
come  on  engraved  sfationery.  and  they  have  come  on  tablet  paper. 

Tu'o  thousand  copies  a  month  are  being  u.sed  by  the  extension 
division  of  the  University  System  of  Georgia — used  by  50  circuit 
teachers  who  in  turn  instruct  teachers.  Others  are  being  used  in 
some  classes  by  practically  every  institution  of  higher  learning  in 
the  State.  Tliey  are  being  used  by  the  common  schools  in  connec- 
tion with  debates  and  commencement  addresses.  They  are  being 
used  by  church  societies  and  business  groups. 

We  recently  received  a  request  from  Babsoii  Institute,  asking  for 
25  copies  of  our  second  series  for  use  in  a  course  on  the  South.  It 
Is  the  scope  of  the  requests  that  encourages  us  most.  Little  stories 
center  around  so  many  of  them.  For  instance,  a  communication 
came  from  a  woman — evidently,  judging  by  the  shaky  handwriting. 
an  elderly  woman.  It  was  written  in  pencil  on  lined  pad  paper. 
It  said.  "You  know  these  facts  these  organizatiens  arc  getting  up 
about  Georgia.  Wt'll.  if  you'll  get  me  a  copy  of  these  facts.  I'll  send 
you  a  bottle  of  pickles."  The  contract  was  carried  out.  The  pickles 
were  served  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  coordinating  committee. 

One  of  the  fln<st  a.spects  of  the  work  is  the  generous  manner  In 
which  leading  Georgians  have  given  so  freely  of  their  time  and 
knowledge  in  preparing  the  reports.  We  have  had  the  cooperation 
rf  ,-uch  men  .e;  the  Dean  of  the  College  of  Agriculture,  the  former 
chancellor  of  the  university  system,  and  men  of  this  caliber  in  fields 
other  than  education. 

Then  there  is  the  spirit  of  camaraderie  which  has  developed  among 
the  organization  leaders  who  compose  the  coordinating  committee. 
Meetings  of  this  committee  have  been  taking  place  regularly  for 
nearly  2  years  on  the  first  Friday  of  each  month,  and  its  members 
come  from  all  over  the  State. 

Let  me  tell  you  of  an  incident  in  connection  with  one  of  those 
gatherings.  One  day  last  July,  you  will  recall,  the  afternoon 
papers  of  the  Nation  carried  front-page  streamers  on  President 
Roosevelt's  dramatic  statement  terming  the  South  the  "Nation's 
No  1  economic  problem."  It  happens  that  while  those 
papers  were  being  read  throughout  the  country  there  were  assem- 
bled around  a  table  in  Macon.  Ga..  the  official  heads  and  repre- 
sentatives of  17  of  the  State's  organizations.  They  had  come 
torrther  to  discuss  the  very  subject  dealt  with  in  those  news- 
paper stories.  Federal  activity  was  the  subject  of  the  report  for 
the  month.  I  have  thought  back  many  times  to  the  table  dis- 
play that  night.  We  have,  by  the  way,  thus  pictured  the  sub- 
ject of  the  report  at  each  meeting.  That  night  it  followed  so 
closely  the  information  contained  In  the  report  on  the  South 
later  made  to  the  President  that,  In  retrospect,  It  is  of  added 
interest. 

The  display  took  the  form  of  an  elongated  triangle.  The  three 
points  were  dramatized  as:  Georgia,  Industrial  Areas,  and  the 
National  Government.  We  used  for  the  last  a  white  plaster 
paris  replica  of  the  National  Capitol — a  beautiful  object,  about 
4  feet  high.  Train  tracks  connected  the  three  points  of  the 
triangle.  A  train  was  shown  as  moving  away  from  each  point 
to  the  other.  The  one  from  Georgia  gofng  to  Industrial  Areas 
was  labeled  "Migration  of  wealth  through  unfavorable  trade 
balances,"  "Migration  of  skilled  workers."  and  "Migration  of  youth 
educated  at  public  expense."  An  arrow  pointing  in  the  same 
direction  informed  that  the  train  had  been  running  on  "frequent 
schedule  over  many  years."  The  train  going  from  Industrial 
Areas  to  Washington  carried  a  carload  of  stage  money  labeled 
"Taxes."  The  arrow  bore  the  statement  "More  frequent  schedule 
recently."    The   train  going  from  Washington   down   to  Georgia, 


thus  completing  the  triangle,  also  carried  money.  It  was  marked 
"PVderal  grants  and  services  "  The  arrow  this  "time  stated  "More 
frequent  schedule  needed."  Whether  the  return  of  that  wealth 
comes  about  in  this  manner  or  some  other,  that  is  our  story. 
Buying  power  is  the  need  of  my  region. 

I  cannot  resist  describing  one  more  of  these  displays,  the  one 
on  the  political  system  of  Georgia.  Inciclenlally,  it  made  a  box  on 
the  front  page  of  one  of  the  State's  major  new- papers. 

Georgia  has  an  excessively  long  ballot.  In  fact,  we  elect  every- 
thing literally  "down  to  the  dog-catcher  "  We  unwound  a  roll  of 
heavy  white  paper  and  had  it  run  from  the  entrance  of  the 
hotel  dining  rccm,  across  the  floor,  up  on  the  banquet  table, 
over  the  top  of  the  cocktails,  and  on  up  to  the  speakers'  table. 
It  carried  broken  black  lines  indicating  printing,  with  these  words 
at  the  top,  "O.licial  Ballot.  State  of  Georgia  "  Certain  instructions 
were  given:  "Note-Make  yourself  comfortable  while  marking  bal- 
lot Get  ticket  at  the  right  for  lounging  rube  and  slippers,  reading 
chair  and  lamp.  Limch  will  be  served  in  Interim"  Georgia  bal- 
lots also  carry  a  unique  little  number  With  this  number  it  Is 
possible  for  those  who  have  access  to  the  voting  lists  to  ascertain 
how  a  given  elector  votes.  'VVe  put  a  number  on  our  ballot  Under 
it  we  added  "Note  -To  jiromote  efficiency  and  to  expedite  matters 
sign  name  under  this  nmnber  " 

This  ballot  was  removed  from  the  table  and  other  decorations 
were  revealed.  A  puppet,  about  3  feet  high,  stood  on  a  platform 
supported  by  posts  marked  "Campaign  contributions  from  cor- 
porate interests"  and  "Campaign  contrlbu'ions  from  private  inter- 
ests." Some  of  the  planks  in  'he  platform  un  which  this  candidate 
was  running,  were  mi -sing.  They  were  lying  loo-se  on  the  table 
and  were  labeled  ■Public  issues."  The  planks  he  stood  on  were 
m.arked  '"V'llitication  of  oppo.'-ing  candidates"  Strings  In  m  the 
puppet,  controlling  his  mouth,  his  hands,  and  his  feet,  were  held 
at  some  distance  by  two  large  hands  labelled  "Campaign  contrib- 
utors."    Of  course,  there  was  al.-o  the  whisky  bottle  and  the  cigar. 

This  candidate  had  thrown  out  a  las.^o  toward  a  barrel  marked 
"pork."  In  front  of  it  four  little  men  marched,  one  by  one,  down 
the  center  of  the  table,  supporting  a  large  card  marked  "Candi- 
dates' Campaign."  They  were  labeled  "Workers  in  State-at- 
L.trge."  "Workers  in  159  Counties,  "  "Workers  in  6U4  Ini-ori)t)rated 
Cities,"  "Workers  in  1822  Militia  Distriets."  Each  carried  a  "Ticket 
to  the  Ptiblic  Troutth."  The  "public  trough"  Just  ahead  was  piled 
hish  with  statue  money. 

Circles  at  each  committee  member's  place  held  a  brightly  col- 
ored little  hat.  flaunting  a  cocky  feather  The  member's  "hat  was 
In  the  ring  "--and  the  ring  held  the  v.ords  "To  raise  the  social  and 
economic  level  of  Georgia." 

GEORGIA'S     RESPONSE 

In  discu.ssing  this  Georuia  prot:ram.  I  would  not  ml.slead  you 
Into  thinking  the  respi.n.se  to  the  reports  -reports  which  have 
thrown  spotlight  as  sharply  on  our  liabilities  as  on  our  a.ssets  — 
has  been  favorable  without  execpticn.  A  number  of  mis'^lvings 
were  evidenced  shortly  after  the  st.trt.  You  may  recall  the  <  di- 
torial  referred  to  by  Jonathan  Danu-ls.  It  was  entitled  "What  in 
the  World  Has  Happened  to  Georma ?"'  In  no  uncertain  terms 
this  particular  editor  made  clear  that  he  had  been  reared  to  think 
the  State  was  different  from  the  picture  (-f  it  given  m  the  fact- 
findmg  reports.  He  said  one  would  think  these  reports  were 
coming  from  persons  outside  the  State  but  instead  they  were 
coming  from  its  own  people.  "What  m  tlie  world  has  happened 
to  Georgia.^'  he  asked.  Then  he  added  this  postscript.  "By  the 
way.  is  this  Georsia  in  the  L'nited  States  or  Georgia  somewhere 
near  the  Caucasus  Mountains?  " 

With  few  exceptions  the  State  has  evidenced  fine  .spirit  in  re- 
sponse to  the  work.  It  ha-s  recognized  the  sincerity  of  those 
engaged  in  the  undertaking  The  constructive  value  of  such  frank 
self -appraisal  has  been  generally  commended  The  accuracy  of  the 
information  has  not  been  challenged.  And  recognitions  from  a  dis- 
tance have  jLLstly  developed  a  certain  amount  of  State  pride  in 
the  work. 

MONEY    MATTERS 

The  fact-finding  reports  are  sent  out  without  charge  This  pro- 
cedure was  adopted  early  in  the  program  when  requests  for  the 
reports  began  coming  in.  We  argued  that  a  charge  might  result  in 
their  reaching  only  those  already  actively  interested  in  the  State. 
You  naturally  question  how  we  have  financed  the  venture  I  could 
answer  you.  "On  a  shoestring."  But.  amplifying,  it  has  been 
financed  through  contributions.  A  few  have  been  relatively  large; 
most  have  been  small.  The  sum  acquired  last  year  reached  the 
hand.some  total  of  $5,000.  But  we  have  free  office  space,  and  the 
workers  are  largely  volunteers.  In  fact,  we  have  had  a  personnel 
expenditure  of  only  $50  a  month.  Two  young  collei-'e  women  gave 
their  time  regularly  at  the  office.  Also,  "we  have  the  assistance  of 
N    Y.  A.  students  in  a.ssembling  the  material  for  distribution 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  we  originally  prepared 
these  reports  on  a  mimeograph  machine — the  first  month,  on 
one  operated  by  hand.  Many  a  boy  friend  of  the  attractive  little 
office  secretary  served  his  term  cranking  that  machine.  This 
method  was  used  until  the  monthly  distribution  reached  10.000;  It 
was  then  no  more  expensive  to  print  the  reports. 

Of  course,  our  meager  finances  have  kept  lus  from  taking  ad- 
vantage of  many  opportunities  to  make  the  program  more  effective. 
They  have  also  placed  on  some  of  us  work  too  excessive  for  the 
human  machine  to  stand  up  under  for  a  very  long  jx-riod.  Frankly, 
there  have  been  times  when  we  have  questioned  whether,  after 
all,  we  had  not  created  a  Frankenatein.    But  this  year  we  have 
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adopted  a  more  appropriate  budeet  The  work  Is  now  sufHclentlv 
established  to  merit  it.  Our  budeet  is  this:  One  cent  for  each 
person  in  the  State  of  of  Georgia  toward  a  proeram  which  hS  ^  Its 
objective  the  raising  of  the  people's  inccr^e  100  percent  in  S^der 
to  bring  it  up  to  the  national  average.  There  are  3.000 .C)00  people 
in  my  State.  One  cent  for  each  of  them  would  total  $3oboo  wl 
have  broken  down  our  budget  in  this  manner:  $10  000  to  be 
obtained  in  grants  from  loundations,  for  the  lower  one-thirt 
mderprivileged  Kmup:  $10  000  in  «oods  and  services  from  Georg- 
ans.  for  the  middle-income  group  with  little  margin  between 
income  and  ou^rto:  and  $10,000  m  financial  contributions  from 
Gcorglaiiii,  for  the  upper  cne-third  jinvileged  group 

As  for  our  progrtss  in  raising  this  budget,  all  of  the  goods  and 
seruces  have  been  pledged  by  Georgians,  and  we  have  rnade  some 
headway  on  both  of  the  budget  divisions  which  relate  to  actual 
funds  though  there  Is  yet  quite  a  distance  to  go.  Funds  are 
dillicult  to  raise  down  my  way. 

However,  there  Is  one  source  from  which  we  should  be  able  to 
take  ample  care  of  the  financial  side  of  work  such  as  this  It  is 
estimated  that  a  minimum  of  $3,000  Is  required  to  rear  and  edu- 
cate a  child.  Our  capital  investments  of  this  type.  It  so  happens 
frequently  move  elsewhere  to  be  put  Into  operation  as  soon  as  they 
are  completed  And  it  seems  that  those  in  whom  we  invest  mon 
are  usually  the  very  ones  who  go  elsewhere  to  produce  To 
illustrate,  in  the  last  United  States  census  my  State  shows  a  net 
luss  in  the  migration  of  native-born  people  equal  to  one-fifth  of 
the  population  given  for  the  State.  Cap.tali/ie  this  loss  and  you 
have  a  staggering  sum.  Well,  we  would  like  to  stait  a  "Georgia 
Three-percent  Club  "  We  would  like  3  percent  on  our  invest- 
ments. We  might  even  strike  a  bargain  and  base  the  \ield  on  the 
minimum.  Even  that  would  handsomely  finance  work  such  as 
ours.  You  might  mention  It  to  your  migrated  southern  friends 
by  the  way. 

CtTERENT    AND    FUTtTRE    PROGRAM 

Some  m.onths  ago  we  completed  the  Inventory  on  which  the  first 
year'6  program  was  based  and  with  the  last  report  we  sent  a  query 
to  Georgians.  Did  they  wish  the  program  continued?  If  so,  what 
did  they  want?  Fully  three-fourths  of  the  responses  asking  that 
the  work  be  continued  proposed  that  It  take  the  form  of  sug- 
gested solutions  to  problems  presented  In  the  factual  reports. 
Only  one  reply  asked  that  the  program  be  stopped.  "Jvist  such 
abortions,"  this  response  said,  "have  misled  the  President  into 
thinking  the  South  Ls  the  Nation's  economic  problem  No.  1." 

Tliu.s  we  have  based  cur  current  work  on  thLs  public  response. 
The  20  authorities  have  agreed  to  give  their  services  to  the  State 
again.  They  will  serve  as  a  committee  to  reconsider  the  subjects 
on  which  the  factual  studies  were  made  and  to  chart  possible 
solutions  to  the  problems  revealed.  The  reports  consisting  of 
possible  solutions  as  seen  by  this  committee  will  be  Issued  without 
indicating  the  minority  or  majority  opinion  of  the  committee 
members  In  this  way  it  will  be  left  to  Georgians  to  decide  what 
they  consider  wise  future  action 

Distribution  rf  this  scries  of  reports  will  start  in  the  fall. 
Meanwhile  we  are  issuing,  monthly,  sections  of  the  now  well- 
known  Report  on  Eccnonnc  Conditions  of  the  South,  which  we 
have  annotated  from  our  Georgia  factual  reports.  In  this  manner 
we  arc  obtaining  a  picture  of  the  State  in  comparison  with  the 
South  as  a  whole. 

TOWARD   W^HAT    END? 

This  program  Is  directed  toward  what  end,  you  may  ask.  It  Is 
truly  an  adventure  In  democracy.  Confidence  in  the  theory  of  the 
democratic  process  leads  us  to  believe  that  such  widespread  thought 
will  ultimately  find  expression  in  action.  If  the  Nation  can  con- 
tinue to  m.amtain  Itself  as  a  democracy,  then  this  thought  on  the 
part  of  Georgia  citizens  should  eventually  find  some  expression. 
If  we  as  a  nation  lose  our  democratic  form  of  government,  then 
the  Information  and  thought  stimulated  through  this  program 
should  still  be  of  assistance  to  Georgians,  Irrespective  of  what  their 
situation  may  be. 

A  few  days  ago  I  was  thinking  of  how  closely  the  present  challenge 
to  democracy  parallels  with  marriage.  Those  of  you  who  have 
entered  Into  such  a  union,  most  probably,  exterted  yourselves  no 
little  before  It  was  consummated.  This  is  generally  true  of  the 
woman  as  well  as  of  the  man.  After  marriage,  more  often  than 
not,  the  union  develops  Into  a  more  or  less  accepted  state.  It  Is 
taken  as  a  matter  of  course.  Then  frequently  there  comes  a  period 
of — a  few  side  glances  here  and  there.  The  union  requires  a  little 
more  wooing  or  it  is  apt  to  go  on  the  rocks.  'We  have  come  to  call 
It  "the  dangerous  age." 

As  for  this  democratic  union — this  union  of  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
Goddess  of  Liberty — we  most  certainly  exerted  ourselves  before  we 
brought  it  about.  'We  even  went  so  far  as  to  have  physical  combat 
wi*h  our  English  parents  because  consent  was  withheld.  However, 
for  a  long  while  now  we  have  given  It  little  personal  attention.  We 
have  let  it  rock  along— have  thought  of  It  In  terms  of  permanency. 

But  we  have  come  to  a  time  when  there  Is  a  little  flirting  with 
other  alliances.  There  are  definitely  side  glances  on  the  part  of 
some  of  us.  There  are  even  rumors  of  trysting  places.  This  demo- 
cratic union  has  arrived  at  "the  dangerous  age."  We,  Uncle  Sam, 
cannot  neglect  Liberty  as  we  have  done  and  at  the  same  time 
erpect  to  hold  her.  Though  we  have  lived  with  her  little,  she  is  still 
our  ideal.  In  my  opinion,  unless  we  evidence  greater  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  her.  we  deserve  to  lose  her. 

In  this  present  challenge  to  democracy  do  not  take  too  lightly 
my  region.  There  you  will  find  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  the  Silver  Shirts, 
and  the  Knights  of  the  White  Camelia.     Take  my  State,  for  in- 
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stance.  It  Is  an  agricultural  State,  yet  two-thirds  of  Its  farmers 
are  landless.  Half  of  these  landless  are  a  dispossessed  hopeless 
people,  moving  yearly  from  farm  to  farm.  In  cities  around  indus- 
trial plants  others  are  equally  as  hopeless.  Is  It  not  natural  that 
they  should  listen  when  new  hope  is  offered?  They  have  followed 
demagogs.  Until  their  lot  Is  bettered  they  will  foUow  demaeoes 
again.  ^  " 

Do  not  take  too  lightly  my  region.  Its  mountains  of  pride  might 
easily  respond  to  the  cultivation  of  a  "superman"  phUosophy  Its 
valleys  of  depression  yearn  longingly  for  richer  harvests  and  might 
reaaily  reach  out  to  whatever  promises  abimdance.  Its  socially 
eroded  hillsides  are  fertile  for  seed  which  seem  bright.  Some  seeds 
take  root  easily  in  wasted  land.    Do  not  take  too  lighUy  my  region 

Coming  from  the  "Bible  Belt,"  I  need  not  feel  it  Inappropriate 
to  close  with  a  quotation  from  that  book  which  is  so  widely  read 
and  so  litUe  understood.  The  quotation  Is  one  which  has  great 
meaning  when  It  Is  vitalized:  "Ye  shall  know  the  truth  and  the 
truth  shall  make  you  free."  Many  are  seeking  the  truth  in  Georgia. 
May  It  make  and  keep  us  free. 
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Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  i  include  therein  the  following  address 
by  the  Reverend  Dr.  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  S.  J.,  vice  president 
of  Georgetown  University,  and  regent,  School  of  Foreign 
Service,  delivered  at  the  opening  session  of  the  Annual  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention,  Hotel  Commodore.  New 
York  City,  on  Monday,  October  9,  1939: 

This  convention  meets  under  domestic  circumstances  and  dur- 
ing international  developments  which  make  this  occasion  by  far 
the  most  important  date  In  the  long  and  fruitful  scries  of  similar 
conferences  sponsored  by  the  National  Foreign  Trade  CouncU 
Hitherto  your  objectives  have  been  the  strengthening  and  facilitat- 
ing of  overseas  commerce— the  defense  of  foreign  trade  as  an  in- 
dispensable element  of  an  integrated  national  economy— the  crea- 
tion of  an  adequate  merchant  marine— the  improvement  of  export 
and  import  technique,  and  the  financing  of  a  reciprocal  flow  of 
commodities  in  a  manner  advantageous  to  seller  and  buyer  alike 
Such  were  the  eager  hopes  of  men  who  still  breathed  the  air  of 
peace  and  sought  to  promote  the  solidarity  of  the  human  race  by 
cultivating  the  amenities  of  civilized  living.  But  the  tragic  events 
of  these  recent  weeks  have  shattered  the  very  fovmdatlon  of  inter- 
national relations,  particularly  with  Europe,  and  presented  to  the 
Nation,  to  the  Government,  and  to  the  business  community,  a 
problem  not  concerned  with  perfecting  peace  or  developing  foreign 
trade  but  involving  the  very  existence  both  of  peace  and  foreign 
trade.    That  is  the  stark  reality  confronting  us  at  this  hour. 

With  the  Par  East  still  exhausting  Itself  In  prolonged  warfare 
with  the  Spanish  Peninsula  well-nigh  prostrate  as  a  restUt  of  a 
devastating  civil  war,  with  eastern  Europe  resounding  to  the 
ominouB  tread  of  communism  as  Its  hordes  march  extUtingly  west- 
ward, and  with  central  Europe  aflame  with  another  ghastly  con- 
flagration. It  would  seem  that  faith  In  human  sanity  and  hope  for 
human  progress  now  find  their  last  refuge  in  the  two  Americas. 
London,  as  I  left  It  a  few  da3rB  before  the  outbreak  of  war  was 
a  city  preparing  stoically  and  methodically  for  a  selge  Hundreds 
of  thousands  of  children  were  being  rushed  to  safe  places  In  the 
Interior  or  southwest.  Waterloo  Station  was  piled  high  with  lug- 
gage and  filled  with  children  being  evacuated  from  the  metropolis 
Trucks  were  drawn  up  before  btxslness  houses,  banks.  Insurance 
offices,  and  similar  establishments,  loading  the  records,  files  and 
furniture  for  removal  to  a  safer  zone. 

The  precaution  against  air  raids,  the  underground  refuges,  the 
sandbags  pUed  around  buildings,  the  trenches  in  Hyde  Park,  and 
the  public  appearance  of  gas  masks  all  conspired  to  draroatlze 
one  of  the  most  appalling  aspects  of  modem  warfare.     Wars  were 

previously   wars   of   governments,   of   cabinets    and    ministries of 

Talleyrands,  Metternlchs,  and  Castlereaghs.  Today,  as  we  know, 
wars  will  be  fought  by  and  against  the  civilian  population  as 
much  as  by  and  against  the  regular  army.  The  use  of  airplanes 
against  populous  cities,  begtm  in  the  Sino-Japanese  and  in  the 
Spanish  Civil  War,  was  as  It  were,  only  a  prelude  to  the  full 
crescendo  of  destruction  from  the  air  now  hovering  over  Europe. 
Should  it  reach  the  climax  of  indiscriminate  bombardment  which 
now  seems  threatened,  the  effects  on  the  acctunulated  treasiu-es 
and  hard -won  frtilts  of  western  civilization  may  well  stagger  the 
imagination.     For  the  preservation  of  this  last  precious  haven  of 
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pc.cp  in  the  Western  Hemi.-p'.icre  and  fcr  the  safegiiarclin:::  of  our 
nationa;  welfare,  we  shall  h;.ve  need  of  cool  heads  at  every  confer- 
ence table  and  steady  hands  on  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  slate. 
And  both  Industry  and  commerce  will  have  need  of  much  self- 
di.-^c.phne.  mi;ch  self-sacrlficr.  much  consciou.^ness  of  the  common 
welfare  as  opposed  to  private  gain  in  the  dif!icult  days  that  lie 
ahead 

From  the  tone  of  Herr  Hitler's  speech  to  the  Reichstac:  last 
Friday  and  from  the  available  reactions  of  France  and  Entrland.  it 
now  seems  fa'rly  clear  that  not  peace  but  continued  and  savage 
warfare  must  be  expected  for  a  very  lon^  period.  I  agree  with  that 
thoughtful  analjsis  advanced  by  Mr.  Herbert  Hoover  last  week  in 
v.hich  the  former  President  of  the  United  States  maintained  that 
Germany,  with  all  its  increased  power,  territory,  and  population, 
Cc-nnot  decisively  defeat  France  and  England,  because  of  the  pre- 
ponderant economic  resources  capable  of  being  mobilized  in  a  test 
of  endurance  by  those  two  powers. 

On  the  other  hand,  candor  compels  m.e  to  agree  with  the  German 
Chancelcr  that  the  combined  military  forces  of  his  present  oppo- 
nents cannot  conclusively  crush  Germany.  Hence,  unless  tonie 
ur.fcreseon  element  intervenes,  the  conflict  promises  to  resolve 
Itself  into  a  weary,  demoralizing  war  of  attrition,  during  which 
both  ccmbatants  will  consume  enormou';  stores  of  manpower,  of 
material  wealth,  and  human  resources  until  downright  exhaustion 
declares  a  stalemate — with  neither  side  victorious.  In  that 
eventuality,  the  only  victor  will  be  the  Bolshevik,  who  is  already 
takmg  his  preliminary  steps  by  acqvuring  increased  territory  in 
Poland,  bv  as.'^uming  virtual  military  control  over  the  Baltic  states, 
and  by  advancing  into  the  Carpath.ans — all  without  loss  of  a 
man  When  the  two  major  belligerents  have  n^duced  one  anoth.-r 
to  exhaustion,  the  ccmmissars  will  be  in  the  strategic  position  tl-.ey 
have  always  d.'eamed  of^as  final  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  a  de- 
irenerate  bourgeoisie  ripe  for  the  avenging  sword  of  world  revolu- 
tion. Should  that  hoped-for  hour  arrive,  the  followers  of  Lrnin 
will  have  rearon  to  be  twice  thankful  to  a  German  High  Staff. 
For  it  was  Berlin  that  first  introduced  the  disintegrating  virtLs  of 
Maixian  communism  into  imperial  Ru.'-sia  by  transporting  Lenin 
and  his  lellow  conspirators  from  Switzerland  to  Petrograd  in  1917. 
Once  again  they  have  furthered  the  cause  of  v.orld  revolution  by 
the  recent  alliance  which  advanced  bolshevism  hundreds  of  miles 
n.earer  western  Europe  over  the  bleeding  body  of  Poland.  It  will 
not  be  long.  I  suspect,  before  the  first  Soviet  horsenaan  will  appear 
in  the  Khyber  Pass  spying  out  the  road  that  leads  to  India. 

But  we  are  more  concerned  in  this  convention  with  the  effects 
of  the  war  on  American  interests,  particularly  on  American 
foreign  trade.  As  the  conflict  continues  and  settles  in'o  that 
test  of  endurance  which  now  seem.s  probable,  we  niust  be  pre- 
pared for  increasing  dislocation  of  normal  commerce  not  only 
with  Europe  but  with  other  affected  area.  We  must  be  prepared, 
moreover,  for  new  dangers  to  our  neutrality  as  each  belligerent 
will  seek  to  weaken  his  opponent  either  by  increasing  contra- 
band lists  or  by  efforts,  direct  and  indirect,  to  ease  the  United 
States  into  the  conflict  With  respect  to  the  latter  danger, 
may  I  voice  a  feeling  that  has  been  growing  among  many  though;  • 
ful  men?  No  responsible  person  In  the  United  States  has 
thus  far  openly  advocated  our  militant  entrance  into  the 
war.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  been  declared  from  the  President 
downward  that  there  must  be  no  black-out  of  peace  in  this 
land.  But  some  of  the  reasons  now  being  advanced  for  the  re- 
peal of  the  embargo  are  so  patently  untrue  that  much  uneasiness 
has  been  created  as  to  the  real  and  controlling  motives  under- 
lying those  arguments.  Thus,  it  has  been  repeated  over  and 
over  again  that  the  present  embargo  should  be  repealed  ijecause 
It  is  contrary  to  international  law.  We  find  that  contention  not 
only  in  speeches  of  individual  Senators  and  other  proponents  of 
repeal,  but  even  in  the  official  report  of  the  majority  group  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  The  last  paragraph 
of   that   document  reads: 

"The  committee  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions  In 
existing  law  providing  for  an  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war  should  be  lepealed  and  not  reenacted  .n  any 
form.  Therefore,  such  provisions  are  not  carried  in  the  present 
proposed  substitute. 

"The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  United  States  cannot 
maintain  its  neutrality  so  long  as  such  embargo  provisions  remain 
upon  our  statute  books.  It  is  contrary  to  the  accepted  precepts  of 
International  law  which  prescribes  that  any  belligerent  may  pur- 
chase any  article  or  materials  in  any  neutral  country. 

"Belligi-rents  as  well  as  neutrals  have  relied  from  time  imme- 
morial upon  this  law.  It  has.  for  hundreds  of  years,  been  recognized 
by  both  belligerents  and  neutrals  to  govern  their  conduct  toward 
each  other  and  is  today  so  recognized  by  the  governments  of  the 
world  with  the  exception  of  the  United  States.  It  was  a  voluntary 
departure  frc  m  international  law  by  the  United  States  Government. 
and  cannot,  in  the  opinion  of  the  committee,  be  administered  in 
an  eqiatable  or  neutral  manner  nor  will  it  serve  to  maintain  the 
peace  of  the  United  States." 

Now,  I  am  not  here  raising  the  substantive  question  of  repeal  or 
retention  of  the  embargo  on  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of 
war.  Tivdt  •  •  •  vital  issvie  should  be  debated  on  Its  merits. 
Possibly  it  should  be  repealed.  Possibly  cash  and  carry  for  all  com- 
modities, arms  and  ammunition  included,  is  the  indicated  policy  for 
the  United  States  in  the  present  crisis.  Possibly  the  time  has  come 
to  drop  pretext  and  involved  legalistic  arguments  for  a  frank  sh(5W 
of  sympathy  for  Prance  and  England.     I  do  not  question  the  sin- 


cerity, the  patriotism,  or  the  Integrity  of  tho.so  who  hores*lv  advo- 
cate such  a  policy — a-  Senator  Nokri.s  and  former  Svretary  c^f  State 
Stirnson  have  done  But  I  do  expn  .-;s  my  unqualified  amazpment  at 
the  repeated  and  unsubstantiated  claim  that  an  embargo  on  arms 
is  contrary  to  international  law  as  it  deprives  a  bellit'.Tent  of  his 
right  to  purcha.se  arms  and  ammunition  in  a  neutral  country  Not 
only  has  that  untruth  been  heard  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  and 
read  into  it.s  fiflicial  report,  but  it  has  been  widely  disseminat.d  by 
men  who  should  know  better 

In  no  place  and  at  no  time  did  international  law  ever  enunciate 
such  a  contradiction  of  tlie  attribute  of  national  sovereignty.  In- 
ternational law.  recocnizmg  the  supreme  legal  competency  of 
every  nation  to  sell  or  not  to  sell  any  commodity  m  accordance 
with  its  own  Judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  its  vital  interest, 
merely  affirms  the  right  of  each  belligerent  to  buy  arms  and  aniinu- 
nition  on  a  parity  with  all  other  belligeronts,  if  the  neutral  Is 
willing  to  sell.  But  the  bellitjereiit  has  no  ri'/ht  m  law.  in  equity, 
or  in  precedent  to  purcha.se  on  his  own  demanci  That  would 
connote  an  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  neutral  to  sell,  since  right 
and  oblieation  are  correlative  terms.  The  oi^ly  oblit;ation  devolv- 
ing on  the  neutral  is  to  sell  Impartially  to  all"  belligerents  m  case 
he  sells  at  all. 

In  pursuance  of  this  right  to  embargo  arms  and  ammunition,  a 
long  series  of  prohibitions  has  been  enac*ed  by  different  govern- 
ments from  time  immemorial  without  the  slightest  violation  of 
belligerent  riithts  An  exten.'^lve  list  of  such  embarijoes  v.  ill  he 
found  m  the  American  Journal  of  International  Law  (vol  .33. 
su:  p  ,  p  28J  ff  I.  The  present  legal  advi.-^or  rf  tlie  DrpartiUftit  of 
S'ate,  Mr  Green  H,  Hackworth.  told  the  Foreign  Relation^-  Com- 
mittee m  19:^6  that  an  arms  embargo  creates  no  le.'al  clifflculty: 
our  pre.-ent  highly  respected  Secretary  of  State.  Mr  Hull,  supported 
a  treaty  at  the  Buenos  Aires  Conference  in  December  10:lG,  which 
included  an  article  forbidding  the  export  of  arm.,  an. munition, 
and  implements  of  war  to  any  two  or  more  l.,i\tin  American  repub- 
lics at  war  among  them.sehes.  And  th"  United  States  twice  im- 
posed an  embargo  on  arms  to  Mexico  siiue  1912,  aiid  als,)  during 
the  Chaco  controversy,  with  no  subsequent  consciousness  of  having 
violated    international    law. 

When'^e,  then,  this  late  discovery  that  an  emb;ir-:.'(3  vu 'ates 
international  law?  Tlie  ansv.er  is  not  far  to  seek.  The  di.Movery 
Is  a  thin  cover  for  a  deep  conviction  entertained  in  many  quarters 
that  we  should  take  every  step  short  of  outright  war  to  assist 
France  and  England.  Tlie  present  debate,  in  truth,  is  not  un 
neutrality,  but  on  the  broad  question  of  American  foreign  policy, 
particularly  on  the  advi.',ability  of  entering  into  an  emotional,  a 
moral,  and  an  economic  alliance  with  the  two  western  democracies 
against  the  tr  talitanan  combination.  To  a  very  l.irge  extent,  we 
have  already  suspended,  if  not  entirely  abandoned  tme  cardinal 
principle  of  Ameriran  diplomatic  tradition  the  freedom  of  the 
seas.  The  neutrality  debate  is  rapidly  comintj  down  to  the  next 
case  and  revealing  that  what  is  being  reexamined  at  Washini:ton 
is  not  an  incidental  clause  of  a  law  p.issed  In  1937  but  another 
tremendously  important  and  hitherto  cardinal  principle  of  our 
piilitical  philosophy  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we  are  passin^j 
through  a  truly  great  and  hi.'-toric  moment  in  our  national  history. 
one  comparable  to  the  periods  of  fierce  debate  during  the  admin- 
istrations of  Wa.'^hington,  Adam.s,  and  Jeffer.son.  The  country  was 
dangerously  divuled  in  its  s-ympathies  thm.  .--ome  favoring  con- 
servative England,  as  Hamilton  did.  and  (,lhers  leaning  toward 
revolutionary  France  The  argument  of  the  prc-EngU.sh  party  was 
crystal  clear — the  French  Revolution  favored  by  Mr.  Jefferson  was 
a  potential  menace  to  the  tranquillity  and  peace  of  the  United 
States:  they  would  all  be  murdered  in  their  beds  if  its  world-wide 
ambitions  and  subversive  philosophy  were  not  halted  before  they 
reached  the  .shores  of  the  new  Republic  of  the  West  It  is  a 
chastening  historical  paradox  to  recall  that  tlie  Ur.itfd  States  in 
1812  declared  war.  not  on  France,  but  on  coiLservative  England 
National  interest  fanned  by  the  "war  hawks"  of  the  Middle  We-t 
and  popular  ii.dignatiou  at  England's  repeated  violation  of  neutral 
rights  finally  turned  the  tide  in  spite  of  ideologies  and  emoti  ai.il 
attachment:^.  It  was  by  no  means,  however,  a  univer.sally  popular 
war. 

The  pres*>nt  phase  may  be  further  compared  to  1823,  when  James 
Monroe  pubh.->hed  to  a  schdly  moiiarchial  Europe  his  daring  docirlno 
that  the  New  World  was  no  lunger  a  tielil  for  future  colonization 
by  them  but  reserved  to  the  American  republics.  An  an.ilcgous 
declaration  has  Just  prcclaimed  that  the  American  republics  will 
erect  a  neutral  barrier  for  300  miles  of  sea  anmnd  the  two  Amer- 
ica.s — a  safety  zone,  a  cordon  sanitalre—  within  which  Etiropcari 
belligerents  will  not  be  p-^rmitted  to  engage  In  hostilities.  Some 
5.000  000  square  miles  of  water  are  thus  brought  wilhm  the  new 
Ml  nroe  Dcctrme  of  the  sea  recently  proclaimed  at  Panama. 
Whether  Europe  will  accept  this  latest  tinilateral  revision  of  Inter- 
national law  rtmams  to  be  .seen.  England  has  politely  but  formally 
expressed  her  le-ervation.  and  all  students  of  Shakespeare  will 
remember  the  scene  between  Hotspur  and  Glendcwer  in  the  fii'st 
part  of  Henry  IV.  act  III.  scene  1: 

"Glendower.  I  can  call  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep. 

"Hotspur.  Why.  so  can  I.  or  so  can  any  man: 

"But  will  they  come,  when  you  do  call  for  them?" 

Perhaps  the  time  has  come,  as  many  hone.-tly  b'^lieve.  for  a  third 
subrtantial  change  in  our  foreign  policy.  In  many  quarters  it  is 
felt  that  the  Unitf^d  States  should  droj)  the  preten-e  of  impartiality 
ai'.d  abstention  respecting  a  titanic  conflict  3  000  miles  away  and 
frankly  take  our  stand,  short  of  war,  on  the  side  of  those  belligerents 


whose  principl.^..  and  Ideals  more  nearly  resemble  oi^r  own  In 
1917  we  entered  into  mortal  ccnflirt  with  the  Imperial  German 
Governinent  post  factum,  after  certain  rights  of  navi,iatlcn™ad 
been  violated;   in  1939  the  d.bate  is  raging  over  the  advisability  of 


almost 


going  to  war  with  N'a/.i  Germany  in  advance  of  being  hurt 
out  of  loyalty  to  the  ideals  of  democracy  actually  imperiled  else- 
where and  hypothetirally  menaced  here  if  Germany  should  win 
Prudence  and  foresignt  counsel  su':h  a  decision.  It  is  argued  and 
there  is.  moi cover,  a  moral  obligation  incumbent  on  America  to 
throw  her  great  weight  and  prestige  into  the  balance  against  totali- 
tarianism before  It  is  too  late.  That  is  the  unspoken  but  true 
i.ssue  before  Congress  today;  it  is  taboo  in  the  Senate  althout^h  the 
true  alternative  is  being  lully  and  openly  discussed  throughout  the 
laud,  from  the  Gallup  poll  down  to  the  village  store.  The  cmbareo 
is  merely  the  symbd  of  an  underlying  coriflict  of  beliefs  I  am  not 
arguing  for  or  against  repeal,  but  against  that  continued  misrepre- 
sentation of  international  law  and  of  recorded  fact  which  in  some 
cases  savors  strongly  of  Machiavellian  skulduggery. 

Whether  the  embargo  on  arms  be  repealed  or  retained,  one  thing 
is  certain.  Many  other  provisions  of  the  proposed  neutrality  legis- 
lation .seem  assured  of  legal  enactment  and  public  approval.  Cash- 
and-carry,  the  exclusion  of  American  shipping  from  danger  zones 
and  the  Draconian  limitations  on  sea-borne  commerce  and  travel 
in  general  must  undoubtedly  affect  adversely  our  foreign  trade.  The 
closing  of  so  many  markets  will  call  for  courageous  readjustments 
and  prompt  ingenuity  to  seek  substitute  openings  elsewhere.  Not 
only  do  Uie  North  Atlantic  routes  fall  within  the  category  of  dan- 
ger zones  from  which  American  commerce  may  be  excluded  but 
under  section  2  (A)  of  the  proposed  Neutralitv  Act  the  trade  routes 
to  such  remote  areas  as  New  Zealand.  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
to  Mediterranean  ports,  to  India,  and  the  whole  Far  East  may  be 
cli  stHi  to  American-flag  ships.  It  has  been  estimated  that  Amer- 
ican exports  to  Jjelligerent  areas,  excluding  Europe  but  Including 
Canada,  have  reached  a  total  of  $815,104,283  per  annum.  If  no 
solution  of  this  grave  problem  be  found,  what  is  to  happen  to  that 
Important  balance  wheel  in  cur  national  economy  supplied  by  for- 
eign t.'-ade?  Even  If  the  productive  capacity  of  domestic  lndu.stry 
should  be  maintained  and  find  an  outlet  in  foreign  bottoms  operat- 
ing at  their  own  risk  withm  n  cash-and-carry  program,  what  will 
happen  to  our  mercliant  marine  just  at  the  "moment  of  its  most 
promising  rebir+h  under  the  present  energetic  program  of  the  Marl- 
time  Commission?  Shall  we  be  faced  with  a  new  frustration  and 
behold  thuse  ships  for  which  we  have  pleaded  for  20  years  tied  up 
by  hundreds  in  home  ports  or  seeking  in  desperation  to  operate 
under  foreign  registry? 

The  motives  underlying  these   provisions,   the   determination  to 
safeguard  American  neutrality,  the  firm  resolve  to  foresee  and  elimi- 
nate, as  far  as  possible,  all  provocations  leading  to  our  involvement 
In  war  are  wholl..  understandable  and  commendable.     Even  our  for- 
eign trade.  Important  as  It  is,  cannot  prevail  against  the  peace  and 
security  of  the  United  States,  nor  against  the  lives  of  Its  citizens  and 
the  dangers  of  war.     Tills  does  not  mean,  however,  that  too  sweep- 
ing surrender  must  be  made  of  neutral  rights.     The  history  of  in- 
ternational relations  plainly  reveals  the  universal  tendency  of  bel- 
ligerents to  whittle  away  the  rights  of  neutrals  In  favor" of  their 
own      It  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  safe- 
punrd  not  only  the  Nation's  peace  but  its  legitimate  rights  as  well. 
There  is  one  bright  spot  on  the  overcast  horizon.     Already  a  flock 
rt  trade  inquiries  has  Eirrlved  from  Latin  American  countries  now 
cut  off  from   purchases  cuFtomarlly  made   in  Europe.     Trade  with 
those  areas  has  never  yet  been  fully  developed  and  still  remains  the 
mrst  promi'lng  potential  recompense  for  losses  In  other  quarters  of 
the  globe     In  the  spirit  of  the  recent  conference  of  Panama  a  con- 
certed and  vigorous  effort  should  be  made  to  respond  to  those  in- 
quiries  p.nd    to   the   enlarged    opportunities    they    embody.     Credit 
facilities  must  be  studied  and  a  two-way  flow  of  commodities  en- 
couraged   In    order    to    facilitate    payment   for    imports.      Statistics 
reveal  that  our  trade  with  Latin  America  is  much  less  than  if  was 
2  years  ngo.     That   should  be  remedied  and  still  further  advances 
made      Then.  If  certain  trade  routes,  particularly  to  remote  bellig- 
erent area.-,  must  eventually  be  cloned  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  every 
ro'our'i'e  must  be  mcbilizied  to  employ  American  shipping  in  beckon- 
ing  mark»^ts   of   the   Americas.     That   undoubtedly   would    require 
painful   rendJiLStments.   new  organization,   and   much   versatility   In 
1  daptmg  old  Ideas  to  new  emergencies.    The  robust  initiative  of  the 
Amerlran  character  created  this  great  country;  it  will  not  lose  that 
vigor  when  con? rented  with  the  supreme  responsibility  of  keeping  It 
great.     It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  special  Government 
assistance  be  provided  for  the  purpose  of  enabhng  affected  lines  to 
lid  just  themselves  to  new  routes  or  otherwise  indemnify  them  for 
lo.sses    Incurred    in    sacriflclng   established   trade   connections    as   a 
contribution  to  keeping  America  out  of  the  war. 

One   clobin..j  consideration.     Our  neutrality   can   be   maintained, 
and   America  spared   the  tragedy  that  has  again  befallen  Europe, 
only  by  a  firm  policy  in  defense  of  the  rights  of  both  the  Americas 
and  by  stubborn  resistance  to  partisan  propaganda.     But  I  see  a 
very  real  complication  arising  from  another  direction.     Is  Canada 
an   American  state  within  the  meaning  of  the   Monroe  Doctrine? 
If  she   is.  and  if  her  territory  is  attacked  by  a  European  power,    I 
must  the  Government  of  the  United  States  take  affirmative  action 
calculated    to   guarantee   the   security    of   our    northern    neighbor 
and    respected    friend?     Although    the    Monroe    Doctrine   in    itself 
does  not  exclude  warfare  between  an  American  state  and  a  Euro- 
pean power,  and  although  It  embraced  only  those  colonies  which    i 
had   achieved   independence   and   complete  separation   from  Euro-    j 
peaa  monarcliles,  excluding  those  which  retained  political  bonds 


with  Europe,  It  has  been  definitely  Interpreted  In  recent  times, 
and  in  very  high  official  quarters,  to  forbid  even  mUitary  opera- 
tions against  Canada.  That  is  a  formidable  extension  of  our  de- 
fense liability.  Since  military  operations  may  be  launched  from 
the  air,  or  by  submarines  as  well  as  by  land  and  naval  forces 
such  a  possibility  vrtth  respect  to  Canada  is  not  a  strained  nor 
fanciful  idea.  That  situation  needs  further  clarification,  since. 
in  my  opinion.  It  offers  a  source  of  Involvement  which  in  the  rapid 
and  unpredictable  evolution  of  modem  warfare  may  become  as 
proximate  and  specific  as  any  violation  of  American  rights  on  the 
high  seas. 


Poultry  Industry  in  Need  of  More  Statistical 

Information 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  B.  COFFEE 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  2,  1929 

Mr.  COFFEE  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Introducing 
today  H.  R.  7616,  a  bill  to  enable  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  furnish  additional  statistical  information  and  marketing 
service  for  the  benefit  of  the  poultry  industry.    Efforts  will 

!  be  made  to  secure  early  consideration  of  this  measure  by  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

i   The  important  poultry  industry  is  entitled  to  more  recogni- 

I   tion  than  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  now  authorized 

I   to  accord  to  it. 

,  During  the  past  15  years  the  annual  farm  value  of  chickens 
and  eggs  has  exceded  $1,000,000,000  annually.  The  typical 
poultry- producing  unit  is  the  farm  fleck,  which  accounts  for 
the  fact  that  about  85  percent  of  all  farms  in  the  country 
produce  poultry.  Aside  from  the  fact  that  ell  but  15  percent 
of  the  farms  in  the  country  are  interested  directly  in  poultry 
production,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  practically  100  percent  of 
the  population  consimnes  poultry  products  in  one  form  or 
another.  The  importance  of  this  industry  is  thus  self- 
evident. 

I       The  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  now  conducts  five  lines 

I  of  work  dealing  with  the  field  of  poultry  marketing.    These 

j  include:    (1)    Production,   processing,   and   storage   reports; 

(2)  market  news;  (3)  grading  and  inspection;  (4)  research; 

and  (5)  regulatory  work  under  title  V  of  the  Packers  and 

Stockyards  Act. 

While  these  lines  include  the  necessary  elements  for  a 
comprehensive  marketing  program,  it  has  never  been  possible 
to  develop  any  one  of  them  satisfactorily  because  of  a  lack 
of  funds  and  inadequate  personnel.  With  this  situation 
existing,  it  has  been  necessary  to  undertake  the  activities 
in  small  pieces  and  under  joint  arrangement  with  other 
activities. 

At  the  present  time  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service 
is  expending  approximately  $175,000  on  poultry  work,  of 
which  about  $60,000  is  required  for  the  administration  of 
regulatory  activities  under  the  Packers  and  Stockyards  Act. 

PBODUCnON    AND    PROCESSING    BEPORTS 

Under  this  heading  a  number  of  reports  have  been  de- 
veloped dealing  with  the  production  and  processing  of 
poultry  and  poultry  products.  These  include  monthly  reports 
of  the  average  number  of  hens  and  pullets  per  farm  flock, 
average  number  of  eggs  laid,  number  of  eggs  per  layer,  and 
index  prices  of  eggs  and  chickens.  The  cost  of  feed  used  in 
poultry  ration  is  published  only  as  an  average  for  the  United 
States.  Once  a  year  the  income  and  utilization  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products  is  published  by  States.  A  monthly  re- 
port is  also  issued  on  hatchery  production,  egg  breaking,  and 
canned  poultry. 

Adequate  provision  has  never  been  made  for  the  collection, 
compilation,  and  publication  of  production  and  marketing 
statistics.  This  work  has  been  developed  about  as  far  as 
possible  with  present  funds  and  facilities.    There  is  need  for 
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considerable  expansion  and  improvement  in  this  field  of  re- 
porting, as  follows: 

tai  Monthly  and  annual  statistics  are  needed  in  respect 
to  ccmmercial  flocks,  which  are  increasing  in  their  im- 
portance, and  the  present  farm  flock  report  is  in  need  of  ex- 
pansion. Improvement  in  statistics  relating  to  numbers  of 
birds  on  farms,  numbers  of  chicks  raised  and  eggs  produced 
will  greatly  assist  farmers  in  their  production  program  and 
will  be  of  extreme  value  to  marketing  agencies. 

(b)  There  is  need  for  information  by  principal  breeds  and 
classes  of  poultry,  since  there  are  varying  demands  for  eggs 
of  white  and  brown  shell  color  and  poultry  meat  of  different 
qualities. 

(c)  The  specialized  production  of  broilers  has  been  ex- 
panding rapidly  but  no  reports  on  this  important  branch  of 
the  industry  are  issued  and  are  vitally  needed. 

(d)  To  guide  the  industry  there  is  a  need  for  more  in- 
formation on  intentions  of  farmers  in  respect  to  their  flock 
expansion  or  contraction;  the  time,  size,  and  weight  of  the 
poultry  they  expect  to  market;  the  degree  of  flock  culling 
they  expect  to  practice;  the  percent  of  eggs  and  poultry 
produced,  which  is  consumed  on  the  farm. 

(e)  Farmers  are  buying  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
chicks  and  turkey  poults  from  commercial  hatcheries.  The 
hatchery  industry  has  therefore  expanded.  At  present  there 
is  issued  during  the  hatching  season  a  monthly  hatchery 
report.  This,  however,  is  in  need  of  expansion.  It  should 
represent  reports  from  more  hatcheries.  It  should  include 
information  relating  to  the  breeds  and  classes  of  chicks  pro- 
duced. The  number  of  hatcheries  and  their  capacities 
should  be  kept  up  to  date  annually  and  more  should  be 
known  of  their  practices. 

MARKET  NEWS 

The  market-news  project  is  designed  to  cover  the  short- 
term  aspects  of  the  current  market  situation.  This  v.'ork  is 
now  conducted  in  connection  with  the  dairy  market  report- 
ing service  and  consists  principally  of  supplying  local  market 
prices  and  storage  stocks  of  eggs  and  poultry  in  a  few  cf  the 
larger  markets.  Live  poultry  prices  are  collected  and  pub- 
lished covering  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia.  Wa.shington. 
and  Baltimore.  Wholesale  prices  of  eggs  are  published  for 
Boston.  Philadelphia.  Seattle,  and  San  Fi-ancisco.  Daily 
storage  holdings  are  collected  for  a  few  of  the  larger  markets, 
and  weekly  storage  holdings  cover  a  total  of  35  markets. 

One  of  the  principal  deficiencies  in  the  poultry  market 
reporung  work  is  that  the  coverage  is  entirely  inadequate. 
The  service  should  be  extended  to  many  more  markets  and 
should  cover  these  markets  more  completely  than  is  now  pos- 
sible. Some  of  the  additional  work  that  should  be  done  in 
this  field  is  as  follows: 

(a)  Reports  on  market  receipts  of  eggs  and  poultry  are 
in  need  of  improvement  particularly  in  respect  to  receipts 
by  truck.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  various  proportions  of 
the  different  qualities  of  eggs  and  poultry,  and  this  knowl- 
edge would  make  for  improved  marketing.  Market-receipts 
information  is  obtained  only  at  a  few  markets — New  York. 
Boston.  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  San  Fi'ancirco.  Thi.s 
Information  should  be  issued  for  several  more  of  the  im- 
portant cities  and  on  a  more  widespread  geographical  basLs. 

lb)  No  adequate  and  representative  figures  are  available  to 
measure  the  consumption  of  eggs  and  poultry  and  there  is 
needed  a  satisfactory  report  probably  from  retail  outlets 
which  will  more  properly  indicate  actual  conditions  of  con- 
sumer demand. 

ic)  Market  price  information  Is  not  readily  available  ex- 
cept from  a  very  limited  ntimber  of  markets  and  should  be 
expanded  to  include  many  more  of  the  important  markets. 
Prices  paid  to  farmers  are  reported  only  monthly  and  it  is 
believed  that  farmers  and  marketers  would  be  materially 
aided  by  at  least  supplemental  weekly  reports. 

Id)  Practically  no  information  is  currently  available  on 
retail  prices  and  this  should  be  reported  at  least  weekly  for 
a  number  of  representative  cities. 

(e)  The  reports  now  issued  on  canned  and  eviscerated 
poultry,  liquid  and  frozen  canned  eggs,  and  dried  eggs  are 
greatly  in  need  of  expansion. 


(f)  The  relation  of  feed  costs  as  measured  by  egg-feed 
ratio  and  poultry-feed  ratio  is  covered  in  a  very  limited  way 
and  is  in  need  of  improvement  and  expansion. 

GRADING    AND    INSPECTION 

The  object  of  this  work  is  to  investigate  and  certify  to 
shippers  and  other  interested  persons  the  class,  quality,  and 
condition  of  poultry  products  when  offered  or  prepared  for 
interstate  shipment  or  when  received  at  important  central 
markets. 

The  service  consists  of  the  grading  of  poultry  products 
in  terminal  markets  and  at  shipping  points  for  class,  grade, 
quality,  and  condition;  supervision  of  the  inspection  of 
dressed  poultry  for  condition  and  wholesomeness  at  canning 
establishments  and  at  establishments  packing  full-drawn 
poultry.  Practically  all  this  work  is  carried  on  under  coop- 
erative agreements  with  States  or  other  agencies. 

To  properly  safeguard  the  public  interest  there  is  a  need 
for  expansion  of  this  service  and  for  its  proper  functioning 
there  is  required  additional  funds  which  will  enable  more 
effective  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  Department  and  the 
ability  to  more  adequately  educate  the  producer,  marketer, 
and  consumer,  of  the  economic  and  protective  value  of  graded 
products. 

RESEARCH 

The  research  work  carried  on  at  the  present  time  is  per- 
haps the  weakest  phase  of  the  whole  program  for  poultry 
and  poultry  products.  All  that  has  been  done  has  bc^en 
accomplhshed  with  an  absolute  minimum  of  funds  and  this 
field  is  in  urgent  need  of  attention.  Sound  and  economical 
marketing  is  not  possible  without  the  establishment  of 
standards  and  grades  which  indicate  various  degrees  of 
quality  and  condition.  Work  should  be  done  in  the  follow- 
ing fields: 

<a»  To  properly  develop  egg  standards  and  grades,  there  is 
need  for  study  of  such  factors  as  candlma  li-ht  intensity. 
color  filters,  candling  apparatus  as  well  as  the  factors  which 
are  reliable  and  true  measures  of  eg::  quality  and  condition. 

lb)  More  information  as  to  the  consumtT  preferences  and 
consumer  usage  is  meded  to  form  a  sound  basis  for  the 
development  of  standards  and  grades  of  eggs  and  poultry 
and  their  products. 

ic»  To  be  more  beneficial  to  producers  there  is  need  for 
information  as  to  the  various  qualities  of  products  which  can 
be  economically  produced. 

Id'  With  present  facilities  little  or  no  fundamental  scien- 
tific work  can  be  done  to  determine  the  basic  factors  which 
would  form  a  sound  and  economical  basis  for  developing 
standards  and  grades  for  live  and  dre.ssed  poultry,  canned 
and  eviscerated  poultry,  liquid  and  frozen  canned  eggs,  and 
dried  eggs.  These  problems  should  receive  immediate 
attention. 

t 

The  Arms  F]mbargo 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  W.  0.  RURGIN 

OF  NORTH  (  AROI.INA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKrRESEXTATIVES 
Thursday.  Novcrjiber  2,  1939 


LETTER    BY    HON     GIFFORD    PINCHOT 


Mr.  BURGIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following  letter  written 
recently  to  the  Washington  Post  by  Hon.  Gifford  Pinchot, 
former  Governor  of  Pennsylvania: 

I  From  the  Wafihington  Post] 

THE     BEST     WAY     TO     KEEP     Ol'T 

To  thp  Editor  of  the  Post. 

Sir:  There  are,  as  I  .sre  It.  two  thln^.s  practically  nil  Americans 
are  for  In  this  war:  We  want  to  stay  out  of  U,  and  we  want  HULt 
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stepped.     We   can,   I  am   convinced,   pet   both   of   tliese   things  Ttv 
rrpiahii-  the  embargo  and  .nacting  ca;-h  and  carry. 

The  best  way  for  vi6  to  keep  out  of  the  war  is  to  help  the  Allies 
to  win  it  Without  us  The  Allies  ought  to  win  the  war,  first  be- 
cause 11  is  right,  and  also  because  that  is  the  best  thing  for  the 
United  States. 

Tlr.s  war  will  decide  whether  we  thall  continue  to  live  in  peace 
and  .^L'curity,  or  whether  we  inu-'^t  be  armed  and  ready  to  keep  the 
unbearable  Hitler  system — tyranny,  paganism,  persecution,  blood 
purpos.  fa.th  breaking,  and  conquest  by  force — out  of  this 
hemisphere. 

The  Nazis  have  already  given  unmistakable  notice  of  their  de- 
clre  to  dominate  certain  South  American  countries. 

Allied  victory  will  bring  no  threat  to  ptace  In  the  Americas. 
But  would  it  be  good  for  our  peace  if  a  despotism  whos^e  law  is  the 
law  of  the  w-olf  pack,  which  hates  freedom,  despises  religion,  looks 
en  small  nations  ae  mere  loot,  and  keeps  no  faith  should  try  to 
extend  Its  military  rtiic  to  Canada  and  the  French  and  British 
colonics  In  America? 

What  chance  would  there  be  for  permanent  world  peace  if  Hitler 
should  win?  Can  world  peace  be  based  on  raw  force?  But  If  the 
All-.es  win.  there  will  be  a  chance,  and  this  time  I  firmly  believe  a 
good  chance,  for  a  peace  based  on  Justice  and  the  right  of  each 
nati.  n  to  its  fair  share  of  natural  resources. 

You  may  not  like  England  or  France — because  of  imperialism, 
past  wars,  war  debt",  or  whatever.  But  suppose  burglars  were 
breaJcim:  into  the  houses  of  your  friends.  And  suppose  the  chief 
of  polic"  hv.a  net  always  led  a  model  life,  owed  you  money,  and 
was  personally  obJecUonable.  Would  that  make  you  hide  with  the 
burglars? 

This  Is  a  free  country.  We  keep  our  word.  We  want  to  live 
with  and  trade  with  free  peoples  who  keep  their  word  also. 

I  am  Just  iis  anxious  to  keep  out  of  war  as  anyone  can  be.  I  do 
not  want  my  son  to  go  to  war.  I  am  for  cath  and  carry  and 
lepeahn'j  the  embargo  because  that  is  the  way  to  keep  our  sons 
and  daughters  at  home. 

We  aTv  neutral,  and  we  must  stay  neutral.  But  it  is  no  more 
unneutral  to  repeal  the  embargo,  which  will  help  the  Allies,  than 
to   maintain  the  embargo,  which   is  helping   Hitler   right  now. 

Other  nations  across  the  sea  are  fighting  the  things  we  hate — 
cn.ie!ty.  acL-ression.  the  rutliless  rule  of  force.  The  way  to  stay 
cut  of  wnr  is  to  help  them  win  without  us,  and  so  prevent  the 
spread  of  Hitlerlsm  over  the  earth. 

That  we  should  be  helping  the  unspeakable  Hitler  by  maintain- 
ing our  embargo  L^;  almost  unthinkable.  That  we  should  help  him 
net  only  against  the  right  but  aiso  against  our  own  Interests — 
thsit  ;s  Just  simply  ridiculous. 

Like  ycu.  I  am  for  America  first,  last,  and  all  the  time.  I  am  for 
Ftavm^  out  of  the  war.  Cash  and  carry  and  no  embargo  is  the 
answer. 

GiFPORD  Pinchot. 

Washington.  Orfober  31. 


How  Our  Government  Is  Revising  the  Constitution 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEx\TATIV£S 
Friday.  NoveiJiber  3.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  among  the  students  of  our 
Krcat  legal  systems,  none  stands  out  more  indi.sputably  above 
the  clamors  and  passions  of  the  day  than  the  former  dean 
of  Harvard  University's  famous  law  school,  Roscoe  Pound. 
His  reputation  for  clarity  of  thought,  objectiveness  of  view- 
point, and  love  of  the  American  system  is  everywhere  unques- 
tioned When  he  speaks  in  terms  of  our  national  future,  all 
cf  us,  Repubhcan.  Democrat,  or  dissenter,  must  pay  heed. 
listening  intently  to  his  views. 

Recently  Dean  Pound  has  spoken,  and  his  words  sound  a 
warning  to  our  Nation  which  cannot  be  ignored.  Every- 
where in  the  world  today,  he  tells  us.  liberty  and  justice,  the 
supremacy  of  law  above  men,  are  on  the  defensive.  They 
are  rapidly  being  forgotten  in  the  midst  of  an  era  of  chaos 
and  superstitious  worship  of  man-made  power.  Absolutist 
governments  are  superseding  the  era  of  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity. "Rights,  property  and  human,  are  regarded  as  the 
creations  of  the  moment,  subject  always  to  the  whim  of  the 
powerful,  capricious  rather  than  rooted. 

To  be  sure,  this  trend  is  most  notable  in  Europe,  where 
dictatorships  stridently  mount  the  rostrum  to  proclaim  their 
deification  of  brutality  to  the  world.  Yet  even  in  our  own 
Nation  there  axe  growing  evidences  of  this  new  spirit.    Ad- 


ministrative absolutism  may  be  practiced  In  a  variety  of 
forms.  The  dictator  may  mask  his  designs,  or  he  may  shout 
them  from  the  housetops.  The  agencies  by  which  power  may 
be  asserted  are  as  various  as  the  governments  M^iiich  estab- 
lish them.  Here  in  the  United  States,  Dean  Pound  points 
out: 

Things  which  woruld  have  shocked  the  American  people  In  the 
jjast  century  seem  to  be  accepted  today  without  a  murmur  or  even 
to  be  actually  approved.  One-sided  statutes,  one-sided  adminis- 
trative proceedings,  may  be  seen  in  almost  every  statute  book, 
every  report,  and  every  treatise  on  poUtlcs. 

We  have  drifted  far,  far  from  the  original  views  of  those 
who  founded  our  Nation  and  drafted  the  Constitution  of 
our  Government.  To  be  sure,  there  are  always  those  who 
observe  too  speedily  that  the  times  have  changed.  New  con- 
ditions breed  new  demands.  Social  objectives  cannot  wait 
the  morrow.  They  must  be  met  today.  Justice  must  be 
oct^sionally  set  aside  In  the  need  for  speedy  and  necessary 
action.  Individual  rights  must  be  sacrificed  in  the  interest 
of  the  state. 

Dean  Pound  does  not  hesitate  to  point  out  the  basic  weak- 
ness of  this  line  of  reasoning.  Surely  no  one  can  pretend  to 
the  divine  knowledge  which  assures  us  of  the  righteousness 
of  our  causes.  We  have  seen  men  and  women  who  were 
completely  convinced  of  the  worthiness  of  their  goals  repu- 
diated by  experience.  But  why  is  administrative  tyranny 
gaining  momentum  in  the  world  today?  To  find  its  causes 
we  must  look  back  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The  early 
Communists  regarded  law  as  a  technique  devised  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  propertied  class.  Justice  and  jurispru- 
dence were  viewed  as  schemes  to  defraud  the  gullible.  Jus- 
tice becomes  mere  superstition.  Law  becomes  a  mere 
threat,  and  rights  deemed  sacred  are  no  more  than  clajns 
secured  by  threats. 

In  America  we  have  rejected  these  views.  For  us,  the 
m.ethod  of  balancing  competing  claims  and  interests  is  the 
technique  of  law.  We  picture  justice  and  law  as  a  set  of 
scales,  forever  weighing  contending  forces,  striving  to  achieve 
a  balance  between  them.  No  on^f  claims  for  a  moment  that 
human  beings,  fallible,  prejudicM,  subject  to  all  the  whims 
that  fiesh  is  heir  to,  have  succeeded  in  this  effort  to  achieve 
a  perfect  balance.  Yet  we  have  sought  to  approximate  an 
objective  viewpoint  which  has  given  men  the  most  pervasive 
sense  of  freedom  which  our  world  has  ever  known. 

Let  us  but  throw  aside  objectivity  and  impartiality  as 
goals  for  one  moment,  and  the  system  upon  which  our  law  is 
framed  collapses.  Yet  precisely  this  is  what  some  of  our 
Federal  commissions  are  doing  today.  Recently  a  former 
commission  head  declared  in  almost  these  very  terms  his 
skepticism  and  bias.  Law  and  principles  cannot,  he  declared, 
be  admihistered  objectively  and  impartially.  If  this  become 
the  theory  upon  which  we  are  to  operate  in  the  future,  our 
law,  our  courts,  and  our  principles  may  be  tossed  into  limbo. 

There  are  four  basic  propositions  which  underlie  adminis- 
trative absolutism  as  it  is  advocated  in  our  country  today. 
(1)  It  is  asserted  that  laws  are  Illusory,  objectivity  is  im- 
possible; and  hence  a  bureau  deciding  each  case  as  it 
chooses  is  an  efiBcient  unit  for  doing  whatever  must  be 
done  in  any  event  arbitrarily.  (2)  The  advocates  of  the 
administrative  agency  argue  that  they  are  set  up  at  the 
outset  for  partisan  reasons,  or  to  protect  the  Interests  of 
one  class  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  follows  therefore 
that  when  the  agency  is  organized,  it  is  justified  in  hearing 
but  one  side,  for  that  is  its  original  purpose,  (3)  Still  a 
third  proposition  declares  that  there  are  no  such  things 
as  basic  rights,  and  those  who  complain  that  a  bureau  is 
depriving  them  of  something  are  claiming  nothing  to  which 
they  have  a  right.  (4)  And  lastly,  the  thewy  is  put  forth 
that  law,  being  no  more  than  a  threat  of  society,  may  be  as 
arbitrary  as  it  chooses. 

Each  of  these  positions  is  in  complete  accord  with  the 
ideas  of  the  dictatorships.  Each  of  them  is  directly  antago- 
nistic to  the  established  order  of  the  English-speaking  world, 
in  which  liberty,  equality,  rights,  reason,  and  justice  to  all 
have  become  the  ruling  ideals  of  mankind.  American  in- 
stitutions are  utterly  opposed  to  the  vesting  of  arbitrary 
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power  in  one  place.  We  have  never  placed  confidence  in 
a  body  of  '■sup*:'rmen  administrators  with  infaUible  hunches, 
guided  by  a  super-superman  at  the  head  of  an  absolute 
hierarchy." 

The  absolutist  argument  permits  the  determination  of 
i."^sues  upon  the  basis  of  secret  conferences  with  one  side 
and  indifference  to  the  other.  It  looks  with  complacence 
upon  tribunals  which  are  at  once  investigators,  prosecutors, 
and  advocates  as  well  as  judge.  When  hearings  are  con- 
ducted as  a  mere  formality  with  the  ultimate  conclusion 
determined  long  in  advance,  justice  becomes  an  empty 
formula. 

This  is  our  problem  today.  It  is  a  problem  which  re- 
Quires  the  interest  of  every  thoughtful  citizen  of  our  Nation. 
For  we  must  rally  to  keep  law  in  balance.  We  must  sum- 
mon our  forces  and  gird  up  our  loins  to  prevent  the  de- 
struction of  the  ideals  of  justice  in  a  world  which  has 
learned  to  scoff  but  not  to  cherish. 


Challenge  to  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CHARLES  HAWKS,  Jr. 

OF    WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATTVES 
Friday.  iVorcmber  3,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  HON    STYLES  BRIDGES,  OF  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


Mr.  HAWKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address 
by  Hon.  Styles  Bridges,  of  New  Hampshire,  delivered  at  the 
annual  dinner  meeting  of  Indianapolis  A.'^sociation  of  Credit 
Men,  Columbia  Club,  Indianap;l:s,  Ind.,  November  3,  1939: 

The  history  of  America  is  a  saga  of  enterprise,  of  private  initia- 
tive, and  of  the  courage  of  men.  Not  since  the  beginning  of  time 
have  men  more  Justified  their  presence  upon  earth.  Not  since  the 
beginning  of  time  have  they  more  fulfilled  the  purpose  of  nature. 
Wliat  they  have  wrought  is  an  enduring  monument  to  the  pos- 
sible accomplishments  of  men  when  left  free  to  pursue  the  crea- 
tions  of    th!>ir    minds. 

Down  through  the  years — from  the  early  colonists  of  Jamestown 
and  of  Plymouth,  to  the  men  of  our  time  who  fly  In  the  planes 
through  the  skies  and  over  the  seas — the  procession  has  been  that 
of  free  men  of  initiative — of  men  unafraid. 

From,  the  travail  in  which  our  Government  was  born  and  the 
travail  which,  time  and  time  again,  has  Invested  It  since,  the  same 
calvacade  has  emerged  to  march  on — the  calvacade  of  unfettered 
energies  which  knew  no  defeat. 

Ours  IS  a  land  representative  of  the  conglomerate  abilities  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  Irish,  the  Germans,  the  Poles,  the  French, 
the  Scandinavians,  and  the  peoples  of  southern  Europe  who  left 
their  native  heaths  because  of  religious  persecutions,  because  of 
political  or  economic  motives — but  who  left  above  all  because  they 
were   men   and   women   of   initiative,   of  daring,   and    of   enterprise. 

Men  who  left  the  shores  of  Europe  in  hardly  more  than  skifTs 
for  the  darkness  over  the  horizon  were  not  quitters  or  white  cor- 
pusclcd  sissies.  They  were  not  afraid  or  uncertain  of  themselves— 
these  men  who  hewed  an  American  way  of  living  out  of  the  wil- 
dtrne-s  which  greeted  them.  They  were  not  quitters  or  shudder- 
ing men  who  pushed  westward  across  the  Oregon  trail  in  1842, 
wh'  went  to  the  Mormon  country  in  '47.  and  a-seekmg  California 
gold   In   '48. 

They   were  men  of  free  initiative  and  daring. 

I  mi.:ht  interject  that  neither  were  they  Intellecttials  stopping 
along  the  road  to  quibble  over  the  "Isms"  of  Europe  which  they 
had   Just   left. 

Pres.sing  forward  into  the  unknown,  they  could  not  have  been 
aware  of  what  the  future  held  for  them — save  for  one  thing. 
They  were  determined  that  the  future  return  them  not  to  the 
ideologies  and  the  persecutions  of  their  past. 

My  friends,  those  central  Europeans  and  Irish  who  came  pell- 
mell  to  our  shores  in  the  decade  between  1840  and  1850  were 
not  quitters  or  men  without  faith  In  themselves;  neither  were 
the  400.000  Scanainavians  who  by  1890  had  come  to  just  one 
State   of   our   Union. 

Indeed,  there  is  no  chapter  of  history  that  casts  a  clearer 
light  on  the  restlessne.ss  of  men  than  the  babbling  tongues  of 
Ellis  Island  early  in  this  century,  when  thousands  arrived  daily 
from  Europe  seeking  a  free  outlet  for  their  abilities.     It  was  the 


pilgrimage   of   a   people    tlecing    from   the   oppre.s.sion    of   initiative. 
They   were   not   quitters   or  fnghteiieci   men. 

My  friends,  everything  we  have  today-  the  wealth  of  our  Nation 
which,  from  17<t0  to  19J9,  has  increa.sed  well  over  three  hundred- 
fold -Is  the  result  of  free  initiative  The  free  Initiative  ol  nun 
has  brotight  us  thruUt;h  our  wars,  our  panics,  our  epidemics,  and 
our  plairues  to  become  the  mighty  Nation  that  we  are  Free 
initiative    is   our   very   lifehlond. 

It  has  brought  us  through  the  catastrophe  of  the  Civil  War, 
through  our  .sockle.ss  Jerry  Simp.sons.  otir  Henry  Georges,  our 
Knights  of  Labor,  cur  homestead  .strikes,  the  World  War  down  a 
glorious  road  of  enlightenment  and  bettertnent  for  the  people  of 
uur  country.  It  must  be  our  sole  regret  that  we  could  not  have 
lived  all  ihrouuh  it — could  not  have  come  ^k.ppmg  down  the 
road  with  it — with  that  abandon  of  youth  which  was  ii.s 
characteristic 

But  now  a  ch.illenge  has  comt>  to  Aitienca  another  challeiif" 
I  suppose  the  present  is  .ilways  more  serious  than  the  past,  but  I 
believe  lodav  s  clialleiit;''  to  America  is  the  most  seii.uis  in  her 
gloriou.s  parade. 

The  panorama  of  America  today  Is  one  of  millions  of  people 
broken  in  morale,  fru'htened  by  what  ih.e  morrow  m.iv  bring, 
millions  of  persons  whose  initiative  and  spirit  of  free  cnterpri.se 
are  checked;  milliiins  haunted  by  tlie  specter  of  war.  We  fin;l 
otir  people  clamoring  for  an  indetiiiable.  intani;ihie  somcllniig 
known  as  .security  when  the  very  stare  of  nu;id  to  which  they  have 
been  driven  pushes  th(>m  farther  away  frum,  not  clo.ser  to,  that 
security  which  they  seek. 

And  may  I  siiy  In  pa.ssing.  In  connection  with  this  deceptive 
word  "security"  that  in  all  of  mans  struggles  from  the  primitive 
to  his  present  state,  the  nearest  approach  to  security  Is  that  of  the 
Arab  of  the  desert,  who.  untroubled  by  the  worries  of  richer  minds, 
builds  his  castle  with  a  blanket  (ju  the  sands  of  the  ni;hl. 

Surely  that  is  not  what  the  clamorers  lor  the  more  ab\indant 
life  desire. 

Whence  comes  this  challenge  to  America''  What  is  it  that  is 
tapping  our  life  .'•tream?  It  is  not  an  enemy  from  beyond  our 
gales,  my  friends  No  foreign  foe  Is  ma.ssing  her  troops  against 
us  Tliere  is  alarm  among  cur  people  over  a  conflict  ."5  000  miles 
away  but  that  alarm  is  not  caused  because  we  are  within  range 
of  enemy  guns 

Ours   is  an   alarm   that    has  its  roots  somewhere   else 

The  challent:e  to  America  is  rit,'ht  here  m  Anu'rica. 

Coursing  our  body  politic.  like  the  meanderiims  of  a  polhited 
stream,  is  a  fear,  a  i'celint;  of  uncertainty  a  we.ikening  of  morale 
This  IS  the  enemy  that  stands  menacingly  ovvt  America  This 
is  the  challenge  to  America,  and  tonight  I  shall  try  to  dtline  it. 
to  bring  its  many  aspectii  Into  focus  so  that  we  inay  study  its 
significance. 

We  have  heard  so  much  in  recent  years  about  graph.-  p.nd  charts 
as  describing  the  state  of  our  welfare,  that  I  shall  try  to  draw 
this  picture  in  similar  form 

Thus  at  the  top  of  the  chart  we  have  a  centralization  of  govern- 
ment with  an  overspreading  tyrannical  bureaucracy  that  is  pre.ss- 
ing  our  people  down. 

Our  people,  whose  forefathers  fled  the  ci'mi)re.s.sed  existence  of 
Europe  years  and  years  ago,  are  figuratively  being  huddled  lor  a 
return  to  the  fatherland  Oh,  we  won't  need  boats  for  tins 
epochal  migration  We  won't  have  Hitler's  transportation  prob- 
lems in  his  effort  to  repatriate  the  Germ.ms  from  eastern  Etiropean 
states  We  solve  that  problem  by  letting  the  American  people 
stay  right  here  while  the  fatherlands  bureaucracy  and  straight- 
Jacketed  way  of  living  is  brought  over  to  enconipa.-s  them  It 
would  thus  seem  that  our  intellectuals  who  are  shaping  the  vast 
migration  are  more  efficient  than  their  European  brethren,  though 
there  is  scant  comfort  for  us  m  that 

The  American  people,  my  friends,  are  being  c  ilculatmglv  pressed 
into  a  state  where  they  no  lunger  consider  tlieir  government  a 
sort  of  necessary  evil  but  rather  as  something  to  which  tluy  look 
for  sustenance  They  look  upon  their  Government  imt  as  'some- 
thing to  which  they  give  part  of  their  earniiu's  that  it  mr.y  serve 
as  the  arbitrator  of  their  affairs;  or  to  act  as  their  .servant  in 
matters  for  which  they  haven't  time -but  rather  as  something 
that  is  becoming  more  and  more   their  master 

More  serious  still  is  the  way  in  which  American  lives  find 
destinies  are  beginning  to  revolve  around  the  personality  of  ei.i" 
man  regardless  of  whether  that  man  be  gocd  or  b.id,  wli.ther  he 
be  midincre  in  ability,  or  of  the  stature  of  a  superman. 

This  IS  the  challenge  to  America;  this  is  the  attitude  that  is 
responsible  for  the  people's  feeling  of  in.security;  what  is  taking 
out  of  them  that  assurance  and  confidence,  that  private  initiative 
which  has  made  this  country  what  u  is,  and  our  people  what, 
they  are. 

The  spectre  of  European  regimentation  is  rising,  out  of  the  mess 
which   the   Europeans   have   made    of    their    lives,    to   seduce    them 
Tlie  story  of  our  country  is  connng  to  be  an  American  odyssey 

Indeed,  we  have  come  down  a  long  way  from  the  majesty  of 
State  government  to  a  period  when  it  became  necessary  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  more  actively  participate  in  our  high- 
way building:  down  to  a  period  when  our  growth  of  interstate 
commerce  gave  the  Federal  Government  a  more  active  supervision 
of  our  affairs. 

In  1887  we  set  up  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission;  in 
1890  the  Sherman  antitrust  law  was  pa.s.sed  radical  departures 
from  the  sufficiency  of  the  States.  Those  things  were  neces.sjiry 
to  our  growtii.  They  were  enacted  alter  great  thought  and 
study. 
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But  tn  one  apparently  de;,pfrate  leap,  since  1933  we  have 
attained  the  Ftate  of  clvtluation  in  which  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
looks  upon  the  State  governments  as  mere  ornamental  appendages 
to  decorate  our  map.  The  mayors  of  our  cities,  one  must  believe 
have  as  ihcir  chief  mib.,ion  the  trip  to  Washington  for  greater 
hand-outs  '^ 

In  our  world  affnirs  we  don't  consider  anv  more  that  the  United 
States  Government  exchanges  notes,  for  instance,  with  the  gov- 
ernments of  Germany.  Great  Britain,  or  Russia  Now  our  inter- 
naMonal  nlations  are  Jud-ed  bv  what  F.  D  said  to  Hitler  Cham- 
berlain, and  Stalin,  and  what  they  said  in  reply. 

The  American  ])oople  have  not  come  voluritarllv  to  this  state 
of  affairs  They  would  net  have  wlllinglv  thrown  away  their 
hrr.tage  of  private  Initiative,  cf  f:ee  piav  of" energies  and  abihties 
It  Is  their  Government  that  has  done  this  to  them  their  national 
learlership— and  the  vehicle  that  has  stolen  this  heritage  has 
been  debt. 

A  St.  adily  mounting  debt  has  had  as  its  underlv^ng  purpase 
the  control  of  the  country  s  credit  .sv.'=^tem.  and  when  a  nation's 
po,-ketb.nok    Is   covtrDled    that    nation    I''    eflectively   strangled 

This  is  the  challenge  to  America;  this  is  what  Is  "bewildering  our 
p.  !->f^!e.  weakening  their  fiber,  and  preparing  them  for  their 
rendezvous  with  the  ugly  witch  of  dictatorship. 

E-^ery  minute  in  the  day  the  Federal  Government  is  spending 
»2.'^  .SOO  And  every  minute  of  the  day  it  got-s  $11,500  deeper  In 
debt  W"  are  nc<w  approtichlnp  the  statutory  debt  limit  of  $45,- 
OOOOOOOOO.  but  those  in  charge  of  the  Government  have  no  In- 
ter.tKni  of  letting  even  that  limit  stop  them.  It  is  up  to  the 
American  people — reasserting  them.selves,  the  American  people 
drinking  once  more  from  that  golden  cup  of  their  ancestors  and 
acMnp  through  their  C^'ngre.ss — to  stop  them  This  is  what  the 
p»^op!e  did  too.  In  the  matter  of  the  spend-lend  bill  at  the  last 
reeular  session  of  Congress  This  bill  was  a  subterfuge  to  get 
around  the  statutory  debt  limit,  but  it  did  not  prevail.  You  can 
In.agi'ie  though,  the  fight  that  confronts  the  Congress  now,  what 
with  the  European  conflict  tending  to  divert  the  country's  atten- 
tion and  very  possibly  coming  to  serve  as  the  new  avenue  of  ap- 
proacii  on  the  part  of  those  who  want  to  regiment  our  lives. 

But  It  is  debt  that  is  responsible  for  the  ner\'ousness  of  our 
people;  It  Is  debt  that  was  responsible  for  the  confusion  In  which 
wo  have  been  considering  a  mattt-r  that  is  so  vital  to  all  of  us — 
the  conduct  of  otir  Government  during  the  turmoil  abroad. 

Let  me  digress  right  here  to  give  you  seme  comparisons  between 
this  country  s  position  In.  1914  and  now,  1939,  as  we  contemplate 
the  second  world  war  You  will  see  what  a  long  way  we  have 
come   down   the  road   of   what   Is   affectionately   called   progress. 

In  1914  the  financial  establishments  of  the  Important  govern- 
ments rested  on  .something  as  tangible  as  gold;  today  all  coun- 
tries are  on  an  inconvertib'e  paper  standard  and  even  Great  Britain 
no  longer  has  any  gold  backing  for  currency.  We  have  appar- 
ently pone  out  to  corner  the  world's  etipply  of  gold  In  order  to 
plant  It  underground  in  Kentucky  Maybe  we  do  this  on  the 
asstunptlon  that  more  gold  will  sprout. 

In  1914  a  sound  currency  and  a  balanced  budget  were  regarded 
as  essential  to  economic  prosperity.  Now  this  Government  believes 
an  unbalanced  budget  to  be  the  key  to  a  newer  and  better  world. 

In  1914  our  Fedi-ra!  debt  was  $1,193 .000 .000  and  Federal  expend- 
itures were  $7  17  per  capita 

Today  the  national  debt,  including  the  ptiaranteed  debt,  exceeds 
$46,000,000,000.  and  the  p>er  capita  annual  Federal  expenditures 
amount  to  875. 

There  was  no  income  tax  in  1914.  Today  the  maximum  personal 
income  tax  is  79  percent. 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Senate's  consideration  of  the  neutrality 
b'.ll  was  so  hazy? 

It  is  debt  that  has  given  a  sprawling  and  insolent  army  of 
bureaucrats  their  grip  on  the  people.  It  Is  debt  that  has  brought 
the  Washington  government  into  the  intimacy  of  your  lives,  made 
you  groggy  in  the  drawing  room  or  in  the  marts  of  trade. 

And  It  was  planned  that  way. 

From  the  very  first  emergency  appropriation  of  more  than 
$3,000.000  000  back  In  1933  to  relieve  distress  and  to  serve  as 
pump  priming,  the  conception  of  the  spenders  has  never  been 
that  primarily  of  relieving  distress  or  priming  the  pump,  as  they 
claim,  but  rather  to  WTap  the  people  for  purposes  of  control  In  the 
tentacles  of   a   bureaucracy. 

Manifestly,  pump  priming  was  not  a  purpose,  because  the  spend- 
ing of  these  billions,  and  the  billions  that  have  followed,  has  been 
accompanied  by  a  browbeating,  hamstringing  of  business,  of  pri- 
vate initiative  against  which  neither  business  nor  initiative  could 
have  possibly  reared  its  head.  And  it  is  a  fact  that  relieving  dis- 
tress has  been  secondary  to  using  the  money  to  carry  out  "re- 
forms " — reforms  the  most  apparent  accomplishment  of  which  has 
been  the  stirring  up  of  class  hatreds,  the  stirring  up  of  bitter- 
ness between  employer  and  employee,  between  the  farmer  and  the 
city  laborer,  between  one  section  against  another. 

Out  of  it  all.  millions  of  our  citizens  are  still  unemployed — 
a  situation  which  may  now  be  partially  relieved  by  a  war  boom. 
Oh,  the  absurdity  of  it. 

Is  there  any  wonder  that  millions  of  our  citizens  have  tended 
to  waste  away:  Is  there  any  wonder  that  a  generation  of  our 
people  Is  probably  lost? 

To  find  solutions  to  these  serious  problems  Is  the  challenge  to 
America  today. 

Is  it  -ny  wonder  that  millions  of  people,  instead  of  being  pro- 
pelled from  day  to  day  by  the  private  initiative  which  sent  our 


products  to  all  four  comers  of  the  globe  and  our  men  to  tcp 
heights  of  Inventiveness,  are  clamoring  for  an  Indefinable  some- 
thing called  security? 

I  should  like  to  ask  those  of  you  who,  perhaps,  several  years 
ago  asked  a  women  to  forego  any  career  which  she  may  have  had  in 
mind,  and  become  your  wife  and  the  mother  of  your  children,  and 
who  has  given  up  her  life  to  that  great  work  and  necessarily 
hasn't  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  the  multitudinous  commercial 
aspects  of  life.  Eto  you  know  of  any  way  In  which  you  can  guar- 
antee her  security  after  yorj  death? 

Oh,  I  know  there  are  many  ways — the  best  that  man  can  de- 
vise under  the  circumstances.  But  can  you  honestly  look  her  tn 
the  face  and  say.  "In  return  for  the  love"  and  assistance  you  have 
given  me  I  have  arranged  that  you  will  never  have  to  worry 
about  food,  clothes,  and  a  roof  over  your  head  during  your  life"? 

No;  you  can't  promLse  that.  Because  neither  you  nor  I  can 
tell  what  the  morrow  will  brine. 

A  personahty  to  whom  millions  pay  daily  homage  Is  apparently 
the  stability  of  our  dollar,  the  stability  of  our  securities,  the 
stability  of  oiu'  business,  the  stability  of  our  hves. 

Our  whole  debt  structure,  the  value  of  our  money,  a  so-called 
managed  currency,  h:ngc,  apparently,  upon  this  personality — his 
whims  and  his  Judgment  of  what  is  best  for  us.  Otir  entire  eco- 
nomic fabric  Is  tending  more  and  more  to  range  around  him.  In 
fact,  he  is  threatening  to  become  the  fabric. 

If  I  may  make  light  of  such  a  dismal  picture,  our  very  living 
Is  apt  to  become  as  mercurial  as  the  Gallup  poll,  which  purports 
to  reflect  the  popularity  of  this  man  from  week  to  week  and 
month  to  month.    One  time  his  stock  is  up  and  again  it  is  down. 

I  talked  a  few  days  ago  with  a  businessman  who  had  been  quite 
a  critic  of  the  President,  but  who  now  said  he  was  coming  to 
believe  that  he  was  all  right. 

"I  have  been  making  money  the  last  3  months."  he  explained, 
and  it  was  apparent  he  felt  a  distinct  sense  of  gratitude  to  the 
President  for  letting  him  make  It, 

But,  I  say,  my  friends,  that  when  we  as  a  i>eople  come  to  plac- 
ing our  whole  destiny  in  the  hands  cf  one  man — to  applaud  him 
when  we  eat  and  blame  him  when  we  don't — then  we  are  ready 
for  the  figurative  return  to  the  fatherland,  with  its  regimented 
way  of  living. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example  of  how  nearly  we  have  come  to 

that : 

The  assets  of  the  six  largest  Government  corporations  total 
more  than  $9,000,000,000.  The  six  largest  private  industrial  cor- 
porations have  assets  of  only  slightly  more  than  $7,000.000  000 

Here  are  some  figures  which  may  be  Interesting.  The  assets  of 
the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation  are  $1,694,400,000-  of  the 
Home  Owners'  Loan  Corporation  $3,106,600,000;  of  the  Federal 
Farm  Mortgage  Corporation,  $1,614,200,000;  of  the  Federal  land 
banks,  $2,328,000,000;  Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation  $469  - 
800.000;  Conamodity  Credit  Corporation,  $389,900,000. 

Now  we  break  down  the  assets  of  the  six  largest  private  cor- 
porations, as  follows: 

Standard  Oil  Company  of  New  Jersey.  $1.894  900  000-  'United 
States  Steel  Corporation.  $1,822,400,000:  General  Motors  Corpora- 
tion. $1491,900,000;  Socony-Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  Inc.;  $789  700  000- 
Standard  Oil  Company  of  Indiana,  $693,500,000;  the  Ford  Motor 
Co  ,  $681,600,000.  muLur 

If  you  happen  to  be  a  stockholder  In  anv  one  of  these  private 
corporations,  you  are  protected  by  a  maze"  of  laws,  regulations 
regulatory  commissions,  and  bureaus.  The  officers  of  the  corpo- 
rations are  subjected  to  penalties  of  fines  and  jail  imprisonment 
for  misdeeds,  and  the  law  requires  that  full  and  complete  reports 
must  be  made  at  stated  intervals. 

You  unquestionably  have  a  stake  in  the  Government  corpora- 
tions. Yet,  I  challenge  you  to  try  to  find  out  anything  about 
their  operations,  their  bookkeeping,  their  items  of  the  red  and  of 
the  black. 

They  operate  completely  around  the  personality  we  have  been 
talking  about. 

Then  do  you  wonder  that  a  general  uneasiness  has  crept  over 
the  land  to  debUitate  our  pec^le  and  draft  heavily  of  their 
energies? 

This  situation  is  Amerlcf.'s  challenge  today. 

But  there  Is  one  class,  you  may  rest  assured,  who  have  not  suffered 
any  lessening  of  morale.     They  have.  Instead,  become  emboldened 
Nowhere  In  the  world  do  I  know  of  a  more  confident  people  than 
those  so-called  social  conscious  bureaucrats. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  Just  one  example  of  their  cockiness 
The  Dies  Committee  Investigating  Un-American  Activities  recently 
uncovered  the  fact  that  some  600  high  and  low  troops  of  the 
Washington  bureaucracy  belonged  to  what  has  generally  been  con- 
sidered a  Communist-front  organization — the  American  League  for 
Peace  and  Democracy.  The  organization  admittedly  receives  its 
greatest  single  financial  contribution  from  the  Communist  League. 

But  hcs  this  disclosure  excited  any  of  the  administration  heads? 
Not  in  the  slightest.  Instead,  the  Dies  committee  has  been  de- 
nounced for  publishing  the  names  of  those  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment and  holding  membership  in  the  league.  You  would  be 
surprised  at  the  contempt  in  which  Congress  is  held  by  the  Wash- 
ington bureaucrats  or,  rather,  the  new  dealers  among  them. 

It  is  not  at  all  Infrequent  these  days  for  a  group  of  Government 
employees  to  meet  and  formally  condemn  Congress,  Now,  there  Is 
no  suggestion  anywhere  that  these  people  should  be  denied  free- 
dom of  speed!.     It  Is  simply   a   question   oX  Uie   advisability   ot 
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havin?  them  with  their  philoFcpl-.ies  scattered  advantageously 
throuc;hGUt  the  Government  tor  which  the  American  people  pay. 

Bui  It  dees  not  disturb  the  heads  cf  the  Government.  I  i-nppose 
their  tolerance  is  what  they  have  m  mind  wii.^n  they  bellnw  that 
tlicv  are  a  proletarian  government,  a  government  for  the  masst's. 
Tliose  mas.-es  which  have  been  taken  into  'he  bureaucracy  may 
well  feel  thtv  have  found  a  governn''ent  with  a  social-con.^ci(>usues.s, 
as  the  term  goes,  but  God  help  tliose  millions  who  have  been 
catight  in  the  economic  maelstrom  of  the  pat-t  6  years. 

My  friends,  in  conclusion  I  want  to  state  my  conviction  that 
when  our  forefathers  left  their  European  closed  existences,  when 
they  left  a  living  that  was  parceled  out  to  them,  when  '. hev  left 
economic  and  political  systems  which  stifled  rather  than  !<  o-encd 
the  energies  nf  men.  they  had  no  idea  that  their  sons  would  ever 
return,  or  rather  that  they  would  permit  that  sort  of  life  over 
here 

There  are  many  things  we  can  get  from  Europe.  For  example, 
the  culture  of  many  of  its  peoples.  We  can  take  Its  great  back- 
ground cf  history  too — but  as  something  to  keep  in  the  back- 
ground 

What  we  do  not  want  to  do  is  to  adopt  a  way  of  living  on  which 
our  grandfathers  and  great-grandfathers  turned  thumbs  down  In 
generations  past. 

I  have  not  th'^  slightest  doubt  that  the  world  is  round,  but  it 
does  not  follow  that  we.  after  attaining  such  great  heights  through 
the  private  initiative  of  our  people,  should  end  up  whence  our 
forefathers  sprang.  I  pray  that  our  country  may  be  spared  such 
folly. 

Education  for  "The  Same"  and  for  "The  Different" 
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Mr.  SMITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  recently  made  by  me. 

This  address  was  made  at  the  inauguration  as  second 
president  of  Brooklyn  College.  New  York,  October  19,  1939, 
of  Dr.  Harry  D.  Gideonse,  a  brilliant  young  economist  and 
publicist  of  parts.  He  now  presides  over  an  institution 
where  some  13,000  younp  Americans  are  working  for  ccl- 
lege  degrees.  It  is  this  tyi  e  of  work,  under  this  type  of 
leader,  upon  which  we  must  rely,  beyond  even  the  wisest 
laws,  for  the  preservation  of  peace  and  the  restoration 
of  prosperity  in  America,  instruction  in  political  leeway,  in 
personal  probity,  in  social  tolerance. 

The  address  is  as  follows: 

There  is  poin<T  on  in  American  education,  as  there  Is  eolng  on 
throuahout  the  world  of  power,  a  struggle  between  those  who 
want  to  glorify  what  i.s  common  to  men  and  tho<c  who  seek  to 
celebrate  what  is  different.  One  group  is  for  solidarity  and  order, 
the  other  for  freedom  and  variety.  Were  it  not  for  "the  struntjle 
between  the  two.  with  the  shifts  in  academic  population  which 
It  sometimes  entails,  you  of  Brooklyn  would  today  be  inaugurating; 
a  different  pres'dent.  I  fancy:  and  we  at  the  Univers'ty  cf  Chicago 
would  still  be  enjoying  the  lively  company  of  this  beloved  col- 
league. Harry  D.  Girieon.'^e.  These  competing  attitudes  toward 
life  we  ne«  d  to  characterize  as  clearly  as  possible  for  education, 
not  in  order  to  make  an  "either  or"  but  a  "both  and'  ac- 
commrdatian.  For  of  course  both  the  same  and  the  different  are 
essential  parts  of  life,  and  so  both  are  pr^;per  aims  of  education 
But  which  comes  first  and  why — and  with  what  strate;j;y  shall  we 
treat  what  comes  second? 

I.   ON   EDUCATING   FOR   THE   S.\ME 

If  we  place  exclusive  emphasis,  as  do  folk-worshippers,  upon  the 
sameness  of  human  nature,  then  woe  to  the  Jews,  for  they  are 
different;  woe  to  the  capitalists,  for  they  are  different;  woe  to  the 
Cathrllcs.  for  they  are  different;  then  woe  at  last  to  the  Prot- 
estants and  even  to  the  Democrats,  for  they  too  are  different. 
When  indeed  we  view  the  different  with  suspicion,  there  is  noth- 
ing that  is  not  different  enough  to  become  suspect.  Tliis  is  the 
psychological  meaning  of  Marxism:  since  the  "class  war"  requires 
a  cla^s  to  war  against,  any  group  may  get  marked  for  liquidation 
as  "a  class"  in  th:it  curious  relativity  of  misplaced  malevolence 

I  say  "misplaced";  for  what  men  liate  who  professionalize  envy 
Is  really  thems'^lves,  though  at  one  time  they  see  themselves  pro- 
jected  as   kulaks,   another  time   as  fascists,   and   another   tinic   aa 


capitalists.  New  the  same  Is  a  hardy  plant  In  the  garden  of  hu- 
manism, and  needs  little  cultivation:  whereas  the  different  is  more 
delicate  and  must  be  nurtured  to  come  to  its  best  The  same 
seems  indiTd  to  trrow  wild  in  the  bypaths  of  life,  flourishing  with- 
out attention,  until  we  begin  to  lake  our  at-gresslous  out  on  the 
different.  Tl;en  it  is  the  same  which  disappears  rather  more  than 
the  different,  as  all  men  drift  apart  In  a  social  distance  of  mutual 
distrust  and  suspicion.  The  same  grows  larger  when  men  are 
allowed  to  think  differently  and  are  encouraged  to  Ir.dividualize 
their    talents. 

The  moral  of  this  paradox  is  neatly  put  in  a  l<'gend  that  clusNrs 
around  a  meteor  which  fell  long  ago  in  Africa.  "  The  story  has  it 
that  the  massive  hulk  was  pure  e-'id  wh^n  It  landt'd  at  tl  e  meet- 
ing place  01  three  tribal  lands.  When  the  neu'hbonng  tribes  fell 
to  quarreling  over  it  the  gold  turned  to  silver,  aiid  later  when  ihey 
foimht  (iver  It,  it  turned  to  iron.  Now  the  base  material  ajipears 
rot^bed  of  all   its  magic 

Nature  has  Indeed  laid  m  us  the  pure  cold  of  common  sympa- 
thy and  glad  und-;'rstand;ng.  She  has  made  us  much  alike,  and 
has  placed  us  in  a  common  enviroinnent  which  itself  remains 
lareely  constant  Whether  she  has  given  men  an  equal  measure 
of  political  virtue  to  enable  us.  as  in  Plato's  beautiful  myth,  to 
stan.t  tt^gether  in  strength  against  the  craft  of  the  stront-er  brutes, 
she  certainly  has  endowed  us  with  the  potency  of  symp:'thv  and 
has  equmped  us  wn  h  organs  and  aptitudes  that  are  very  much  the 
same  Have  v.e  not  all  eyes.'  Havf  wi'  not  hands,  organs  dimcn- 
fcions,  senses,  aff.^ction.  passions,  fed  with  the  .same  food,  hurt 
with  the  -ame  weapons,  subje.t  tc)  the  same  di-ea.'-es.  healed  by  the 
same  means,  warmed  and  cooled  by  the  same  winter  and  sum- 
mer? If  you  prick  us.  do  we  not  all  bleed?  If  ym  tickle  us.  do 
we  not  all  lauich''     If  you   poison  us,  do  we   not  all  die? 

Yet  In  spite  of  all  that  Nature  has  done  to  pm.sp.T  cur  slnai- 
larity,  some  men  make  it  t'u-ir  business  to  monopolu'.e  "his  em- 
phasis as  though  It  were  wholly  neL'lected  by  buth  nature  and 
custom  The  Cult  of  the  Folk  is  such  a  carrying  of  coals  to  New- 
castle The  Cult  of  the  Comrade  is  another  such,  carrying'  of  coals 
to  Newcastle  What  is  a  virtue  in  the  mean  can  b^rome  by 
overemphasis  a  vice  and  even  a  crime  in  the  extreme  When 
sociality  turns  to  pure  gregariousne.ss,  the  social  .same  becomes  the 
curse  of  civilization  For  civilization  connotes  a  reverent  re- 
gard for  variation  as  w(  11  as  appreciation  of  similarity  Particu- 
larly Is  this  true  in  the  free  field  of  fancy.  In  nothiiit:  are  there 
such  easy  and  such  innocent  differences  as  in  the  pmlifpralions 
of  ideology,  political,  relarious,  cultural 

Yet  orthodoxy  h.is  invaded  even  that  fine,  free  field  to  censor 
the  different  and  to  enforce  the  .s.ime  And  this  has  been  as  true 
of  secular  orthodoxy  as  of  the  s.icred.  No  inquisition  has  ever 
Ijeen  more  ruthless  against  ideolomcal  deviation  than  the  'blatantly 
secular  .sacerdotalism  known  as  dialectical  materialism  and  its 
present  bloody  brother  in  arms  called  na;:i-ism  Yet  I  would  not 
willingly  withdraw  any  of  th"  historic  dishoivir  acquired  by 
icealots  In  behalf  of  sacred  orthodoxy.  Both  are  bad  enough. 
Inqui.'^itions  are  not  made  less  inquisitive  nor  le'^s  odious  to 
civili/ed  men.  by  chanciiu:  their  complexion  fiom  sacred  to  secu- 
lar or  irom  secular  to  .sacred  airain  Even  as  generous  a  mmd  as 
that  of  Plato  at  his  best,  uniting  the  sacred  and  the  secular,  i)er- 
petrates  in  a  frenzj-  of  frlendlnuss  this  Joint  infamy  Not  only 
was  he  willing:  to  i)rescrlbe  a  "little  t-entle  violence  "for  the  dis- 
senters own  t,'ood.  but  he  was  also  willing  to  liquidate  those  who 
dared  to  differ  from  him  on  .sacred  matters  of  secular  metaphysics. 

Indeed,  we  may  borrow  from  Pl.ito  the  rtile  stick  of  ovci devotion 
to  the  same.  It  was  his  conviction  that  proper  objects  of  thoutzht 
validate  methods  of  iiujuiry  raMitr  than  the  methods  of  inquiry 
valiriatiim  objects  cf  belief  In  that  antithesis  we  have  made  con- 
spicuoixs  the  logical  watershed  as  between  the  ancient  and  the 
modern  civili.'od  world  I  say  "civiln-ed"  world  advisedly,  for 
those  amonc  us  who  give  way  to  the  undertow  toward  the' same 
are  the  barbarians  of  our  time.  They  have  the  outlock  which 
Justice.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  once  described  as  perfectly  natural, 
which,  of  course,  it  is.  Natural  also  is  sadism;  so,  too.  are  murder 
and  rape.  Natural  they  all  are.  but  not  civilized.  Sa:d  the  wre.it 
Ju.-tice:  ■Persecution  for  the  expression  of  opinion  .sei  ms  per- 
fectly lomcal  If  you  have  no  doubt  of  your  premise:-  ot  of  your 
power  and  want  a  certain  result  with  all  your  heart  you  •  •  • 
naturally  sweep  away  all  opposition."  This  .^ame  civilii'ed  man, 
thcuu'h  profiS'iiig  lull  devotion  to  truth,  admitted  that  he  was 
not  God  and.  indeed,  that  he  did  not  know  "the  truth  of  truth." 
Nor  do  those  know  more  who  do  not  admit  It.  Athrmation  cannot 
conjure  sameness  where  it  does  not  exist,  though  It  summon  it 
ever  so  loudly  through  the  metaphysics  of  power  or  even  through 
the  power  of  metaphysics 

Unity,  however,  which  cannot  bo  coerced  or  even  metailiy.-ically 
cajoled  may  yet  be  jjermitted  throutth  forbearance  or  nurtured  m 
stratC'ty.  Indeed,  without  any  attention  whauscever.  the  same, 
we  may  now  guess,  grows  more  prolific  than  is  requisite  for  the 
best  balanced  social  life.  As  a  mere  matter  of  strategy,  then,  the 
first  emphasis  of  educational  statesmen  should  he  elsewhere: 
should,  in  fact,  be  upon  preserving  and  cultivating  the  different. 

II.     ON    EDtC.ATINC     FOR    THE     DIFFERENT 

It  Is  precisely  because  bemt;  alike  is  both  so  natu'-al  and  80 
easy  to  u.s  gregaiious  aniir.als  th.it  it  becomes  imperative  for 
us  to  pr.ze  more  the  equally  precious,  that  wherein  we  are  dif- 
ferent. Otherwise,  returning  too  ardently  to  the  folds  of  each 
other's  warmth,  we  will  stagnate  m  a  veritable  cesspool  of  siml- 


larity.     Art    stifling  spontaneity,  will   be  degraded   Into  more  and 

will   lose   It^lf'^n'^H    '^■"''''-    *"^'^^^'^t've    to    negative    instances, 
i-        5f  ,  '"   ^°P"^^  f^f^r   repeated   so.     Religion,   ceasing   to 

affirm  d.vlne  creatlveness  through  human  hands,  will  become  sor- 
did superstition  exploited  In  the  name  of  bogus  control  All  In 
all  men  can  easily  nuzzle  themselves  back  to  savagery  in  luscious 
enjoyment  all  the  while  of  human  sameness.  Tliat  indeed  is  the 
d.rectlon  toward  which  education  as  indoctrination  points  as  of 
course  it  is  the  illusive  road  being  blazed  for  their  peoples 
by  all  totalitarian  t>Tants.  Beware,  too.  the  scholarly  fore- 
lunners  of  la.sciom  who  tell  you  that  Gemein.schaft  is  to  be  pre- 
fered  to  Gesellschalt,  that  is.  that  societies  that  rest  upon  uncon- 
scious sociality  are  better  than  those  that  raise  civic  relationa 
to  a  conscious  art  and  celebrate  similarity  by  that  legal  meeting 
of  minds  called  contract. 

Tae  nurture  of  the  different  goes  on  at  two  levels  There  la 
the  level  of  tolerance  tinged  as  it  is  with  negativity,  and  then 
there  is  the  summit  of  growth  marked  by  pcs.tive  embraccment 
of  variety  as  the  greatest  good.  Now  it  is  cnouRh  for  ordinary 
social  purposes  that  we  maintain  the  level  of  tolerance,  though 
Individual  fulflllment  requires  more.  Tolerance  means  a  hands- 
off  policy  with  reference  to  those  who  disagree  with  us  giving 
the  yount;  thereby  q  chance  to  breathe  the  air  of  ideological 
choice.  That  much  as.^ured.  society  can  grow  in  the  interstices 
cf  many  a  "no  mans  land."  Even  this  negative  virtue  is  so  hard 
to  achieve,  however,  that  it  is  perhaps  all  we  politicians  have 
a  right  to  ask  of  educators,  or  they  to  demand  of  us,  especially 
during  the.se  days  hazardous  to  any  form  of  sociality  save  antip- 
athy. The  danger  is  mdeed  that  we  politicians  at  least  shall  be 
driven  to  limit  even  tolerance  to  those  who  are  themselves 
tolerant. 

This  much,  however.  Is  Absolutely  Indispensable  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  moderate  civilization.  Think  concretely  what  sustained 
Intolerance  would  mean  to  that  civilized  form  of  demeanor  known 
as  religion.  Suppose  there  was  only  Judaism  In  the  world,  or  but 
Roman  Catholicism,  or  even  united  I*rotestanlsm  alone.  If  you 
can  entertain  with  pleasure  the  thought  of  any  such  monopoly, 
then  you  love  provincialism  rather  than  life  and  light;  for  life 
has  given  birth  to  all  religious  "Isms"  and  each  of  them  has  shed 
and  docs  shed  some  light  upon  our  common  path.  Civilization 
could  more  easily  do  without  all  of  them  than  it  could  do  with 
either  of  them  alone.  With  either  alone  piety  would  sink  to  super- 
stition, whereas  divested  of  them  all  our  fecund  Mother  Nature 
would  again  produce  their  counterparts  in  forms  gallantly  plural- 
istic as  before. 

Wliat  I  say  of  religion  you  will  say  with  equal  truth  of  politics. 
You  know  what  braying  ass  the  Democratic  Party  would  become, 
prizing  only  Its  provender  and  kicking  at  all  comers,  were  It  not 
for  the  Republican  Party  to  keep  alive  another  order  of  civic 
pulchritude,  elephantine  In.  proportions.  And  I  know  equally  well 
how  poor  a  thing  the  Republican  Party  would  become,  did  become 
without  a  strong  Democratic  Party  to  keep  it  circumspect.  It  is 
a  linguistic  token  of  the  pluralistic  nature  of  political  virtue  that 
from  the  beginning  In  America  we  have  on  Monday,  Wednesday 
and  Friday  called  oiu-  country  a  republic,  and  on  Tuesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Saturday  called  it  a  democracv.  Sunday  we  have  long 
leservcd  for  moral  relaxation  In  the  hinterland  of  theocracy. 

When  Communists  learn  the  A  B  C's  of  American  manners  they 
too  may  Join  us  Democrats  and  Republicans  at  the  table  of 
power  without  grabbing  all  the  food  above  and  kicking  all  the 
shins  below  the  linen  of  civil  decency.  Surely  if  Communists 
can  sleep  with  Fascists,  they  ought  to  be  able  to  eat  clviUy  with 
capitalists.  Indeed,  having  stomached  the  very  dregs  of  toler- 
ance. Communists  aa  Stalinists  might  now,  it  would  seem,  meet 
Communists  as  Trotskyltes  without  spitting  at  each  other  In 
streets  as  clean  as  Brooklyn's  under  LaGuardia.  It  is  but  infan- 
tile obstrcperousness  to  live  on  dung  and  to  spit  poison  when 
the  pantry  of  power  Is  groaning  with  viands.  With  "comrades" 
and  "kamerads"  now  walking  together,  let  every  "Tommy  Gal- 
Iaper'8  Crusade  '  relax  a  little  toward  tolerance  and  later  widen 
into  generosity.     For — 

"•     •     •     the  world  is  wondrous  large, — seven  seas  from  marge  to 
marge — - 
And  it  holds  a  vast  of  various  kinds  of  man; 
And  the  wildest  dreams  of  Kew  are  the  facta  of  Khatmandhu, 
And  the  crimes  of  Clapham  chaste  in  Martaban. 

"Here's  my  wisdom  for  your  use,  as  I  learned  It  when  the  moose 
And  the  reindeer  roared  where  Paris  roars  to-night: — 
'  There    are    nine    and   sixty    ways   of   constructing    tribal   lays, 
And — ever>' — single — one — of — them — is — right !'  " 

— Ritdyard  Kipling. 

m.     ON     EDUCATIONAL    STATESMANSHIP    FOR    BOTH    THE    SAME    AND    THE 

DIFFERENT 

If  educational  statesmanship  could  present  to  America  a  genera- 
tion nerved  to  see  how  much  of  the  different  can  be  allowed  rather 
than  how  much  of  the  same  must  be  exacted,  we  should  at  last  have 
entered  culturally  upon  our  long  heritage  of  political  freedom.  The 
common  bond  between  f'-eemen  is  surely  not  to  be  assumed  more 
tenuous  or  less  precious  than  the  social" bond  between  the  unfree. 
There  Is  a  law  of  compensation  which  holds  that  those  who  lose 
their  unity  through  freedom  shall  find  it,  and  those  who  find  their 
sociality  through  coercion  shall  lose  it.     The  message  of  the  col- 


lege to  Its  students  then  should  but  repeat  in  terms  curricular  the 
moral  of  the  poet's  age-old  wisdom: 

Only  this  gift  I  beg  of  you — 
Let  me  be 

Swift  wings  to  bear  you  on  your  skyward  Journey — 
A    sword    to    cleave    your    bonds    and    set    you    free! 

Then,   though   you   drop   both   out-worn   sword   and   pinions, 
I  shall  not  care. 

Knowing  I  gave  you  wider  skies  to  wander. 
And  of  my  love  made  freedom — ^not  a  snare! 

— Jamie  Sexton  Holme. 

Or  in  language  less  lofty,  educational  statesmanEhlp  will  con- 
spire to  further  what  science  and  democracy  unite  to  illustrate. 
That  is  a  method  the  sa/ine  for  all  scrupulous  minds.  Science  does- 
not  start  with  objects  6t  beliefs  given  as  sacred,  but  it  starts  with 
a  method  which,  when  honestly  applied,  yields  sameness  of  belief 
as  the  reward  of  effort. 

"That  that  I  ask  of  you,"  said  the  great  Pasteur  to  his  ad- 
mirers, "is  what  you  again  in  your  turn  demand  of  the  disciples 
who  gather  round  you:  and  for  the  Investigator  it  is  the  hardest 
ordeal  he  can  be  asked  to  face — to  believe  that  he  has  discovered 
a  great  scientific  truth,  to  be  possessed  with  a  feverish  desire  to 
make  it  known,  and  yet  to  impose  silence  on  himself  for  days, 
for  weeks,  sometimes  for  years,  whilst  striving  to  destroy  those 
very  conclusions,  and  only  permitting  himself  to  proclaim  his  dis- 
covery when  all  the  adverse  h3T>otheses  have  b"en  exhausted. 
Yes:  that  is  a  difficult  task.  But  when,  after  many  trials,  you 
have  at  length  succeeded  in  dissipating  every  doubt,  the  hurnan 
soul  experiences  one  of  the  greatest  Joys  of  which  It  is  capable." 

Such  is  the  method  of  science  which  constitutes  all  the  same- 
ness that  honest  and  bold  minds  require  until  through  It  they 
can  create  more  in  the  name  of  truth.  Such  Ls  the  virtuosity  of 
science  which  renders  it  one  of  the  humanities  of  our  age.  One 
but  only  one,  prerequisite  for  the  himiane  life.  Truth  indeed 
is  not  the  only  value  which  our  culture  enshrines  and  which  edu- 
cational sUtesmanship  seeks  to  perpetuate.  The  other  humani- 
ties remain,  too,  of  indispensable  importance  for  the  life  of  mind 
which  colleges  serve.  Beyond  truth  lie  both  goodness  and  beauty 
What  of  sameness  survives  in  these  fields  to  save  their  freedom 
from  the  bedlam  of  cultivated  differences?  In  these  vaguer 
regions  the  spirit  of  democracy  must  obtain,  as  the  spirit  of 
science  prevaUs  in  the  realm  of  stricter  logic.  The  social  tech- 
nique of  forbearance  saves  beauty  from  bedlam,  and  the  political 
method  of  compromise,  as  practiced  by  us  politicians,  prevents 
good  men  from  destroying  good  men  in  the  name  of  goodness 
itself.  Democracy  is  not  a  dogma  any  more  than  science  is  pre- 
scribed canon.  Democracy  is  whatever  can  be  arrived  at  demo- 
cratically,   and   not    another    thing.     Like    science,    then,    it    is    a 

f  eo^°2,.°T,HT  F,!"l^^  ^^'^^"^  Without  leaving  any  of  us  behind. 
I  commend  to  the  "essentlalists"  in  education  these  two  essen- 

l^!^i^^^^^   ^°i  democracy— for   conser\-ing  the   same   and  for 
enlarging   the   different. 

mJn  «^l^.^'''i^^fi*  enterprise  of  weaving  democracy  and  science 
,it.H  J  °/*^^^^',y°"  ^^""^  ^^'^  *  ^^er.  today  officially  inaug- 
cuun^i  nn^t.^.^^^'^.'^i"  °?^  ^^'^  y°"  ^'^  exploiting  to  the  full  the 
cultural  potencies  of  Brooklyn.  Indeed,  I  count  on  his  building 
many  a  Brooklyn, Bridge  from  here  to  connect  with  every  section 
of  our  great  country.     His  prospects  I  envy  from  an  experience  of 

When  I  stood  for  the  Illinois  Senate  some  years  ago  from  the 
Hyde  Park  district  in  Chicago.  I  did  so  in  plrt  because  of  thi 
extraordinary  complexity  of  the  population.  Differences  that  were 
the  raw  stuff  of  community  richness  were  being  wasted  through 
suspicion  and  conflict.  My  constituency  was,  speaking  generally 
half  white  and  half  Negro;  one-third  Jewish,  one-third  Catholic 
one-third  Protestant;  it  was  one-half  rich.  one-ha]f  poor;  it  was 
half  sophisticated,  with  the  proud  University  of  Chicago  at  its 
center,  and  half  underprivileged,  educationally  speaking  What 
a  chance  to  begin  with  the  negative  virtue  of  tolerance  and  to 
drive  toward  the  positive  goal  of  appreciation  of  variety  as  the 
chief  ingredient  of  the  best  life  of  man. 

The  Borough  of  Brooklyn  offers  something  like  the  same  chal- 
lenge educationally,  I  fancy,  which  Hyde  Park  offered  politicallv 
You  have  Just  the  man  to  do  this  Job.  You  might  have  searched 
the  world  over,  as  perhaps  you  did.  and  not  found  a  person  better 
equipped,  temperamentally  and  phUosophically,  to  shame  provin- 
cialism into  tolerance  and  to  educate  tolerance  into  magnanimity 
If  I  know  Gideonse — and  we  have  been  together  through  personal 
thick  and  ideological  thin— this  challenge  is  probably  the  chief 
reason  he  was  wUling  to  leave  the  rich  life  of  scholarship  to  under- 
take this  fuller  life  of  educational   administration. 

Gideonse  comes  to  Brooklyn  under  hardships  that  favor  pre- 
eminent success.  The  conflict  abroad  sharpens  this  problem  of 
the  same  and  the  different  at  home.  He  brings  to  the  task  a  free 
hand.  Nobody  told  me  so;  but  I  know  Gideonse.  There  has 
been  no  politics  in  his  appointment,  and  there  will  be  no 
favoritism  in  his  administration.  Nobody  told  me  so;  but  I  know 
Gideonse — and,  incidentally,  I  know  the  educational  record  of 
LaGuardia,  your  mayor:  and,  less  incidentally,  I  know  the  capacity 
and  sagacity  of  Ordway  Tead,  the  chairman  of  your  progressive 
board.  Gideonse  is  not  here  because  he  shares  the  politics  now 
prevailing  in  either  New  York  City  or  in  Washington.  I  remark 
it  sadly.  I  have  certainly  done  my  own  best,  privately  and  pub- 
licly, to  set  him  right;    and  he  and  I  will  shortly  be  debating 
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publicly  again  But  he  r-^mains  independent,  treating  politics  as 
he  treats  education,  a  nonpartisan  opportunity  to  make  social 
life  more  frvu'ful  and  personal  llle  more  happy  and  wholesome 

President  Gidrc  nse  approaches  his  task  here  not  only  inde- 
pendently but  cont'Kiently,  The  world  has  given  him  a  problem. 
which  he  priiTs:  your  board  has  given  him  a  commission,  which 
he  respects;  and  experience  has  providt'd  him  already  with  wise 
cu's  fur  fruitfully  beginning  his  task,  the  ta.-k  of  creating  finer 
human  hungers  at  a  time  when  elemental  fear  and  suspicion 
threaten  to  return  us  all  to  the  level  of  the  pack.  As  much  .is 
anv  man  I  know.  President  Gideonse  has  the  proper  slant  upon 
'his  supreme  task  of  educational  statesmanship.  I  say  so  Ix'cause 
he  has  right  convictions  upon  the  sacredness  of  the  same,  sound 
appreciations  of  the  significance  of  the  different,  and  the  strategy 
of  cotirage  required  to  interthread  the  two  like  the  warp  and 
the  v.-ccf.  which  they  are,  of  social  life. 

All  of  this  is  but  to  say  that  Gideonse  has  a  scientific  mini 
yoked  to  a  very  democratic  heart.  Tlie  democratic  heart  insures 
against  the  intellectual  conceit  which  In  others  ripens  into  cyni- 
cism. It  promises  that  at  Brooklyn  College,  students  will  be  junior 
partners,  faculty  members,  colleagues  m  leadership,  and  citizf-ns 
the  ctistodians  of  this  community  enterprise  which  he  leads  Tiie 
scicntihc  mind  is  insurance  against  every  type  of  provincialism 
and  against  one  peculiar  form  of  self-deceit."  Such  a  mind  does 
not  submit  to  the  impulsion  to  believe  nierelv  becau.-e  others 
miLst  dogmatize.  Its  holder,  it  so  sensitizes  to  the  different,  that 
he  knows  that  all  ideas  as  ideas  are  equally  good.  Only  tho.-e 
that  can  be  proved  true  are  any  better.  Snce  appreciation  of 
Id:  as  does  not  depend  upon  their  beina:  true- -for  there  remain 
goodness  and  beauty  as  independent  bases  of  appreciation-  proof 
of  truth  becomes  but  the  burden  of  science,  as  tolerance  ef 
variety  remains  the  guerdon  of  the  democratic  spirit.  What  can- 
not be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  trained  mmds  is  no  matter 
of  truth  to  be  urged  by  any,  but  a  matter  of  free  appreciation 
to  be  tolerated  by  all  and  to  be  enjoyed  by  such  as  er.jov  it. 

Such  a  mind,  I  repeat,  we  induct  today  into  the  pre-idency  of 
this  magnificent  municipal  institution  of  learning.  He  will  carry 
forward  with  con=iderrae  courage  the  honest  work  of  others  which 
he  inherits.  In  doing  so,  he  must  be  bold  for  without  it  the  past 
will  p-ter  out  in  the  present.  He  mf:t  be  reverent,  for  without  it 
he  will  undo  all  the  past  and  have  nothing  left  on  which  to 
bul'd  for  the  future.  In  this  spirit  of  reverent  b  '.Idne.ss  mav 
Gidecnse  for  many  a  vear  become  and  be  the  master  builder  for 
the  Borough  of  Brooklyn.  As  earnest  of  pn.per  orientation.  I  be- 
queath to  huTi  now  this  poetic  testament  of  beauty  and  wisdom — 

"the  palace 
"When  T  was  a  King  and  a  Mason — a  Master  proven  and  ^killed — 
I  cleared  me  ground  for  a  Palace  such  as  a  Kmt,'  should  buud. 
I  decreed  and  dug  down  to  my  levels.     Pre.-ciitlv.  under   the  silt, 
I  came  on  the  wreck  of  a  Palace  such  as  a  King  had  built 
"There  was  no  worth  in  the  fashion — there  was  no  wit  in  the  plan — 
Hither  and  thither,  aimless,  the  ruined  footings  ran — 
Mascnry,   brute,  mishandled,   but   carven   on  every  s'one: 
'After  me  conieth  a  Builder.     Tell  him,   I  too  have  known." 

"Swift  to  my  u.se  in  my  trenches,  where  my  well-panned  ground- 
works grew, 

I  tumbled   his  quoins  and   his  ashlars,   and  cut   and   re^et   them 
anew. 

Lime  I  milled  of  his  marbles;   burned  l^  slacked   it.  and  .'pread; 

Taking  and  leaving  at  pleasure  the  gifts  of  the  humble  dead. 
"Yet  I  de-pi.'ed  not  nor  gloried;    yet.  as  we  wrenched   them  apart. 

I  read  in  the  raz^d  foundations  the  heart  of  that  builders  heart. 

As  he  had  risen  and  pleaded,  so  did  I  understand 

The  form  of  the  dream  he  had  followed  in  the  face  of  the  thing 
he  had  planned. 

"When  I  was  a  K.ng  and  a  Mason — in  the  open  noon  of  my  pride, 
They   sent   me    a   Word   from   the   Darkness — They  whispered    and 

called  me  aside. 
They  said-    The  end   is  forbidden.'     They  said — 'Thy   use   is  ful- 
filled. 
Thy  Palace  shall  stand  as  that  other's — the  spoil  of  a  King  who 
shall  build.' 

"I  called  niv  m,on  from  m.y  trenches,  my  quarries,  my  wharves,  and 

my  sheers. 
All  I  had  wrought  I  abandoned  to  the  faith  of  the  faithless  years. 
Only  I  ^ut   on   the   timber — only  I   carved   on   the   stone: 
'After  me  cometh  a  Builder.     Tell  him.  I  too  have  known."  " 

— Rudyard  Kipling. 

Neutrality 
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HON.  J.  THORKELSON     . 

OF   MONT.^NA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.   THORKELSON.     Mr.   Speaker,    the   world   will   soon 
realize  that  Congress  in  repealing  the  arms  embargo  has 


taken  the  first  step  toward  the  destruction  of  civilization.  In 
thi-^  capitulation  to  the  intern! 'K^nal  financiers  and  ammu- 
nition makers.  Consre.<.^  ha.-  not  I'lvcn  due  con.^ideration  to 
the  people  who  mu.-t  die  b  cau^o  nf  its  act.  Ccnere.ss,  in 
allowing  the  free  sale  of  ainmunninn,  war  materials,  and 
extension  of  credit  by  Govrrnrnrnt  cc^rporutions,  cp.  ;.ed  the 
door  for  a  war  m  Europe  that  may  lead  lo  tlie  destruction  of 
milliorLs  of  innocent  lives. 

It  is  selfish  to  look  at  this  i.ssue  purely  from  our  own 
viewpoint.  A  Canadian  citizen  cam(>  into  n:y  office  a  week 
apo,  and  .said  that  he  hoped  we  would  continue  m  st'-ssion  for 
6  weeks  more,  so  as  to  mv.'  the  pi'ople  n;'\v  at  odds  in 
Europe  an  opportunity  to  adjust  their  dilTermces.  Tli,s 
gentleman  said  that  there  would  be  no  war  in  Euiope  if  we 
retained  the  arms  embiugo.  and  even  if  we  held  olf  dur 
dec.slon  for  a  month  or  more  he  believed  all  the  tro(,ps 
would  be  withdrawn  from  the  battle  fronts.  He  further 
said  that  the  Canadian  people  and  the  British  peoiMe  did  not 
want  to  fight  this  war.  and  that  the  French  soldiers  were 
begmnme  to  realize  that  this  war  wxs  for  Great  Britain,  to 
the  last  Frenchman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  we  should  have  done,  instead  of 
standing  on  the  floor  shouting  war  threats  to  build  up  ha- 
treds, and  start  young  men  marching  to  their  deaths.  The 
ta!k.s  given  on  the  fl nor  yesterday  were  abijut  the  most  un- 
neutral, unrea.sonable.  and  unjust  remarks  that  I  have  ever 
heard,  and  with  as  little  consideration  for  the  cons«>Quences 
as  had  England,  when  she  banK>ht  d  her  own  people  to  penal 
colonies  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Little 
consideration  was  given  to  the  farmers  in  the  United  States, 
and  to  the  small-business  man  and  to  the  common  people 
when  Congress  voted  credit  for  the  contemplated  war  to  the 
same  powers  that  grabbed  all  the  colonies,  up.set  the  peace  of 
Europe,  and  did  not  even  have  the  honor  to  pay  their  honest 
debts  to  us.  The  Memb<'rs  in  Congress  wht;  voted  at^ainst 
the  embargo  and  for  this  credit  did  not  help  the  English 
people  but  instead  helped  'he  int»'rnational'sts  or  the  invisi- 
ble government  of  Europe  and  the  United  States  to  make 
more  monvy,  to  enhance  their  world  control,  which  is  ulti- 
mately to  rule  the  United  States  by  a  dictator  chosen  Irom 
their  own  ranks. 

As  further  evidence  how  tlie  people  feci  about  this  war 
in  Canada,  I  shall  quote  one  of  the  letters  which  I  have 
received: 

De.\r  Sir:  This  line  is  to  thank  you  for  copy  of  Congressional 
Pr-ORD  covenns  your  speeches.  September  25  to  October  .5. 
1939.  inclusive,  which  was  sent  to  me  m  answer  to  a  letter  of  mine 
to  you. 

I  rend  every  word  of  it  -would  that  there  were  more  like  you 
in  Con^'ress. 

My  first  letter  was  written  because  of  my  profound  distrust 
of  F.  D.  Roosevelt,  first;  and  secondly,  it  is  needles.s  to  sav  that 
anything  in  the  war  line  the  U.  S.  A  docs  affecis  us  profoundly 
here.  For  instance,  the  U  S.  A.  at  war  would  mean  immediate 
conscription  in  the  U.  S.  A.  We  here  would  folluw  suit  Just  as 
soon. 

The  Quebec  elections  of  October  25.  hailed  far  and  wide  as 
endorsement  of  Canada's  war  elforts,  was  in  part  a  vote  auainst 
con.'-cription  becau.se  every  one  nf  t!:e  Ottawa  nnnisters  who  came 
here  to  work  for  the  Liberal  cause  used  tlie  slogan.  "We  are  vour 
ranipart  and  bulwark  a^'amst  conscription.'"  "A  vote  for  us 
Liberals  is  a  vole  against  conscription."  etc..  and  anvone  wlio 
knows  French  Canada,  who  feels  Canada  is  their  only  land, 
home,  and  Interest,  and  who  have  no  interest  in  empire,  knows 
their  reaction  to  conscription  of  their  boys  of  19  to  21  for 
Eniiland's  imperial  wars. 

The  fact  is  that  if  this  war  lasts  a  few  years,  this  country 
will  be  as  poor  as  Panama,  and  t!ie  sooner  the  U.  S.  A.  takes 
us  I'.nd  protects  us  from  perpetual  British  exploitation  the  better; 
the  better  for  us  anyway. 

This  is  one  of  several  letters  I  have  received  from  Canada 
and  is  similar  to  the  many,  many  ether  letters  which  I  have 
received  from  our  own  people.  Nobody  wants  war.  and  no 
one  has  any  more  desire  to  see  foreign  children  killed  with 
our  ammunition  than  they  have  to  jeopardize  the  lives  of 
their  own  children. 

It  is  for  that  reason  I  votod  for  the  arms  embargo,  and 
against  extension  of  credit  from  any  source  whatsoever  to 
nations  now  marking  time  on  the  battle  fronts  of  Europe, 
waiting  for  a  green  light  from  us  Lo  go  ahead. 
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I  am  not  so  afraid  of  cur  becoming  involved  in  war,  because 
I  do  not  believe  Congress  will  vote  for  war,  if  the  Members 
listen  to  the  wishes  of  the  people  they  represent. 

However,  tlie  bill  is  now  passed,  and  we  are  not  operating 
under  international  law,  b'at  we  are  instead  operating  under 
an  act  which  is  not,  as  the  name  implies,  a  neutrality  act 
but  IS  instead  a  most  vicious  and  dangerous  piece  of  legis- 
lation. 

We  are  in  a  sad  plight  indeed,  and  I  am  net  writing  this 
into  the  Record  lo  reform  Congress  or  to  change  the  Federal 
Government.  I  am  instead  writing  it  into  the  Record  to 
warn  the  American  people  that  they  are  going  to  lose  their 
Government  and  be  led  into  another  war  if  they  fail  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  a  very  forcible  manner. 

I  shall  ask  the  people  who  read  this  act  to  study  it  very 
carefully.  It  is  printed  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  under  the  caption  "Bill  as  Passed  the  Senate," 
pages  642  to  652.  May  I  first  call  your  attention  to  the  heavy 
penalties  in  subsection  (b)  that  may  be  levied  against  anyone 
that  innocently  or  otherwise  fails  to  understand  the  provl- 
.sions  of  this  act.  When  I  say,  "fails  to  understand,"  I  mean 
ju;t  that,  because  it  is  worded  in  such  manner  as  to  deceive  a 
casual  reader. 

Subsection  (c).  after  "Transfer  of  Title,"  makes  it  impos- 
sible for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  present  a  claim 
for  merchandise  through  the  Government  of  the  United 
States.  Now  what  is  the  purpose  of  this?  If  it  is  a  cash 
tran.saction,  no  transfer  of  title  is  needed.  But  for  credit, 
transfer  is  necessary.  Any  business  firm,  to  consummate 
sale  of  merchandise,  will  be  forced  to  operate  subject  to 
regulation  applied  by  the  Presidential  appointees. 

Subsection  <d)  makes  it  impossible  for  a  United  States 
citizen  who  insures  a  ship  or  cargo  in  a  foreign  company  to 
collect  such  claim  by  foi-warding  it  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  Both  of  these  subsections  are  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Great  Britain,  instead  of  our  own  business  people, 
for  our  own  merchants  can  neither  collect  for  merchandise 
sold  to  foreign  ('overnments,  or  for  insurance  if  underwritten 
in  foreign  companies,  by  forwarding  their  claims  through  the 
Gt)\'(  rnment  of  the  United  States.  Everyone  must  therefore 
sell  for  cash  alone,  and  insure  in  American  companies,  in 
order  to  be  piotccted.  The  idea  is  fine,  but  when  this  begins 
to  operate,  th-  merchants  will  also  discover  that  there  will 
be  no  cash  at  hand. 

Subsection  tf)  makes  it  possible  for  American  vessels  to 
carry  contraband  to  foreign  nations. 

Subsection  <g)  makes  it  possible  for  our  ships  to  carry 
contraband  from  longitude  66  west,  to  the  Caribbean  Sea, 
or  the  east  coast  of  Africa,  and  as  far  south  as  the  Tasman 
Sea,  which  lies  between  New  Zealand  and  Australia.  There 
are  many  other  provisions  in  this  act  that  we  cannot  en- 
force, or  if  we  attempt  to  enforce,  which  can  only  lead  us 
into  war  with  such  powers  as  insist  on  their  international 
rights. 

Now  let  us  see  what  is  going  to  happen.  Our  ships  will 
leave  with  contraband  carjo  to  neutral  ports,  consigned  to 
firms  now  on  the  British  blacklist.  These  ships  will  be 
hailed  and  diverted  by  the  English  navy  to  British  ports, 
and  cargoes  confiscated.  This  was  done  during  the  World 
War,  and  it  will  happen  again  in  this  war.  During  the 
World  War,  British  cruisers  even  came  within  the  territorial 
waters — our  3-mile  limit.  For  further  evidence,  I  refer  you 
to  the  Record  of  November  1,  page  1274. 

Other  American  ships  bound  to  the  ports  of  nations  at 
war,  or  their  territories,  will  be  hailed  by  German  subma- 
rines, which  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  do,  outside  of  the 
3-mile  limit.  If  such  ships  are  loaded  with  contraband 
cargo,  the  German  war  vessels,  not  having  access  to  their 
own  ports  because  of  the  British  blockade,  will,  to  prevent 
deliveries  of  such  contraband  cargo,  sink  such  ships  in  re- 
taliation to  the  British  blockade  of  Gennan  ports.  As  long 
as  our  merchant  ships  are  not  armed,  and  are  distinctly 
marked,  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  will  be  hailed  and  the 
crew  transferred  or  allowed  to  leave  the  ship.  However, 
should  we  decide  to  arm  our  merchant  ships,  they  will  be 
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considered  war  craft  and  sunk  without  warning.  It  was 
such  unrestricted  submarine  warfare  that  was  used  during 
the  World  War  to  aline  us  with  Great  Britain,  and  the  same 
attempt  will  be  made  in  this  war  when  our  merchant  ships 
suffer  from  undersea  attack. 

The  question  now  arises:  Who  Is  responsible  for  this? 
And  the  answer  is  Congress,  for  enacting  legislation  that  is 
clearly  unconstitutional,  and  for  allowing  the  President  to 
enforce  such  laws  as  no  other  nation  in  the  world  would 
attempt  to  enforce. 

Those  who  have  read  the  papers  can  readily  see  what  is 
in  the  President's  mind.  He  now  speaks  of  the  safety  band, 
set  aside  at  the  Panama  Conference  as  our  territorial 
waters,  when  nothing  could  be  more  difficult  to  enforce. 
Great  Britain  herself  said,  shortly  after  this  conference,  that 
if  the  United  States  Navy  attempted  to  enforce  safety  to 
shipping  in  these  300-mile  zones,  it  would  mean  war  for 
the  United  States,  and  nothing  else.  Please  understand  that 
this  statement  was  made  by  officers  in  the  British  Admiralty. 

Will  it  be  worth  while  for  us  to  insist  on  these  rights, 
which  have  no  sanction  imder  international  law,  outside 
of  our  own  3-mile  limit,  at  the  expense  of  loss  of  ship,  cargo, 
and  maybe  lives?  I  think  not;  but  that  is  what  we  may 
expect  if  we  attempt  to  enforce  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 

There  are  many  other  features  in  this  legislation  which 
will  be  disputed  by  all  neutral  nations.  For  instance,  we 
have  no  right  to  investigate  neutral  ships,  or  to  inquire  into 
or  investigate  the  source  and  disposition  of  their  cargoes 
after  they  have  been  cleared  from  our  ports.  We  are  not 
the  world  policemen,  and  if  we  assume  that  position,  the 
ultimate  outcome  can  readily  be  visualized  by  anyone  who 
understands  these  problems. 

What  did  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  do  in  the  repeal 
of  the  Neutrality  Act?  The  Congress  enacted  into  legisla- 
tion, as  I  have  said  before,  a  most  unneutral  act  which  is 
for  no  other  purpose  except  to  give  the  President  and  his 
appointees,  under  the  sanction  of  law,  the  power  to  involve 
this  country  in  war.  He  did  not  want  the  embargo  clause, 
for  if  our  ships  were  sunk,  under  this  clause  responsibility 
would  fall  upon  the  Federal  Government  for  violation  of 
the  law,  or  clearing  such  ships  to  nations  at  war.  As  it  is 
now  responsibility  falls  entirely  upon  Congress,  so  the  Presi- 
dent is  still  in  the  position  in  which  he  has  always  been 
in  relation  to  Congress:  It  is  heads  he  wins,  and  tails  Con- 
gress loses.  The  President's  attitude  toward  Congress  is 
better  expressed  by  himself,  when  he  accepted  an  invitation 
to  go  to  Chicago  in  April.  He  said  he  would  accept  the  in- 
vitation "if  Congress  will  behave." 

The  majority  in  Congress  did  behave  on  November  2,  be- 
cause the  majority  stood  stanchly  by  the  President,  and 
equally  solidly  against  the  wishes  of  the  American  public. 
So  the  President  should  have  no  complaint  on  that  score, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  said  he  would  leave  the  legis- 
lation alone.  President  Roosevelt  has  never  left  any  legis- 
lation alone,  but  has  instead  used  every  resource  to  chisel 
more  and  more  power  from  the  supine  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  have  forgotten  their  obligation  to  the  people. 

Congress,  in  voting  for  this  act,  committed  the  youth  of 
Austraha,  Canada,  England,  Prance,  Germany,  and  other 
nations  that  will  become  involved  in  this  war  to  a  slaughter- 
house on  the  battlefields  of  Europe.  The  people  in  none 
of  these  countries  wanted  war.  They  did  not  want  to  be- 
come involved  in  this  conflict,  for  all  of  them  realize  that 
it  is  for  no  other  purpose  but  to  satisfy  the  desire  of  the 
internationalists  so  that  they  may,  true  to  their  stripe,  vent 
their  hatred  upon  a  nation  that  has  selected  to  get  along 
T^lthout  them.  If  It  were  in  my  power,  I  would  see  that  this 
crowd  of  international  exploiters  were  all  represented  In 
the  first  shock  unit  to  enter  this  fray.  It  would  be  a  bless- 
ing to  civilization  if  we  could  get  rid  of  them  now  and 
forever.  If  that  were  possible,  the  world  could  again  enjoy 
peace  and  harmony. 

Let  us  now  visualize  what  may  happen — and  I  insert  these 
remarks  In  the  Record  with  the  hope  that  they  may  be  dis- 
tributed among  the  people  of  the  United  States,  so  that  they 
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will  not  a^ain  be  fooled  when  the  war  mongers  begin  to 
loosen  their  barrage  of  propaganda.  Under  this  act  the 
President  may.  with  little  or  no  restriction,  send  American 
ships,  not  only  leaded  with  contraband  but  with  war  material 
as  well,  to  nations  in  war  zones  and  also  to  nations  at  war. 
What  will  this  mean?  It  will  mean  nothing  else  except  that 
American  merchant  ships  will  be  hailed  by  enemy  craft. 
examined,  and  if  they  are  found  to  carry  contraband  cargo, 
or  any  cargo  to  nations  at  war.  they  will  be  sunk.  The 
American  people  must  now  realize  that  it  is  strictly  within 
the  rights  of  belligerent  powers  to  sink  such  ships,  whether 
they  belong  to  us  or  any  other  neutral  nation.  Other  neutral 
nations  realize  this  and  make  no  complaint  when  such  mis- 
fortune befalls  them.  Such  ships  are.  of  course,  running 
the  blockade  of  enemy  powers  and  must,  therefore,  take  the 
consequences. 

President  Roosevelt  is  not  going  to  accept  such  losses  with- 
out wailing  to  high  heaven  that  his  mandate  has  been  vio- 
lated. He  does  not  know  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States  ends  at  the  3-mile  limit.  The  zones  which  Congress 
has  set  aside  are  in  direct  conflict  with  international  law, 
and  the  President's  proclamation  is  not  recognized  by  bel- 
ligerents or  any  neutral  nation. 

I  hope  that  Members  of  Congress  will  realize,  as  I  have 
said  in  previous  remarks,  that  the  dangerous  part  of  this 
legislation  was  in  the  act  itself  and  not  alone  in  the  arms- 
embargo  clause.  This  action  of  Congress  may  have  a  very 
far-reaching  effect,  but  whatever  happens  it  is  an  injustice  to 
everyone  who  will  be  compelled  to  put  on  a  uniform  and  die 
in  an  attempt  to  place  world  powers  under  domination  of  the 
international  money  barons.  It  will  not  be  long  until  we  will 
begin  to  sustain  losses,  and  when  such  losses  are  registered 
in  our  daily  papers.  I  want  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  these 
United  States  to  remember  that  the  majority  that  voted  for 
this  act.  the  majority  that  sustained  the  wishes  of  the  admin- 
istration, is  solely  responsible  for  such  losses.  When  the  re- 
ports begin  to  come  in,  the  people  should  demand  that  Con- 
gress repeal  the  powers  given  to  the  President  by  repealing  the 
present  so-called  Neutrality  Act.  The  people  should  also 
demand  that  the  Executive  Department  be  shorn  of  all  uncon- 
stitutional power  that  has  been  granted  over  a  number  of 
years,  until  that  Department  comes  strictly  within  Article  II 
of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It  is  only  in  that 
manner  that  this  country  can  be  saved  for  future  generations. 
I  dislike  to  make  such  statements  as  these,  but  I  feel  it  my 
duty,  as  a  citizen,  as  a  Member  of  Congress,  and  a  Representa- 
tive of  my  people  in  Montana,  as  well  as  of  the  United 
States,  to  adhere  to  my  obligations  to  preserve,  to  protect, 
and  defend  the  Republic  of  the  United  States  against  all 
enemies. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADOLPH  J.  SABATH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  SABATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  imdenlably,  the  French  and 
the  English  and  even  Americans  who  cherish  a  democratic 
form  of  government,  who  look  upon  their  independence, 
freedom  of  speech,  and  the  right  of  worship  as  they  choose 
as  something  indeed  precious  and  worthy  of  every  endeavor 
to  preserve,  are  here  publicizing  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
Americans  do  this  because  they  believe  in  a  democracy  and 
Its  fine  institutions,  which  permit  them  to  speak  openly,  as 
they  do  without  fear  or  undue  favor.  They  have  in  great 
numbers  placed  themselves  strongly  and  unreservedly  on 
record  as  favoring  a  revision  of  the  present  so-called  neu- 
trality law.  Now,  there  are  also  those  who  call  this  pro  pa - 
ganda,   and   it   may,    perhaps,    be   properly   designated   as 


propaganda.  But  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  find  fault  with 
this  type  of  honest  and  mfcrmtitivc  pupapanda,  because  it 
is  in  the  last  analyses  born  of  true  Americanism  and  carries 
no  lingo  of  malevolent  alien  philosophic.'^. 

Ther.'  is  another  type  of  propaganda  for  whirh  I  have  not 
the  slightest  sympathy.  I  reler  to  the  pn.pa^anda  that 
springs,  not  from  Americanism,  but  from  ties  witii  foreign 
countries  that  do  not  i^hare  our  beliefs  in  freedom  and  equal 
opportunity  for  righteous  development.  It  comes  from 
sources  that  unmistakably  place  the  interests  of  alien  peoples 
above  our  o^-n.  Some  of  this  homicidal  extravaganza  clearly 
comes  from  sources  readily  identified  as  inimically  foreign.  I 
mean,  for  example,  the  recent  putrid  emis.^ions  of  the  Rus- 
sian. Molotov.  emissions  given  wings  on  the  eve  of  an  impor- 
tant vote  in  this  Congre.s.s  and  plainly  calculated  to  influence 
our  action.  That  type  of  propaganda  must  be  cnticiz<>d  as 
coming  from  the  selfl..h;  and  even  more  open  to  justifiable 
criticism  is  the  inane  drivel  disseminated,  many  times  for 
cash,  by  individuals  and  organizations  that  cloak  the:r  real 
identity  with  duty  and  patriotl.sm.  and  while  cmpha.sizmg  that 
they  are  American  citizens  indeed  attack  and  attempt  to  de- 
stroy all  that  we  true  Americans  hold  dear. 

I  would  not  expect  one  of  European  binh  to  forever  forget 
his  native  land,  even  after  he  acquired  American  citizenship; 
but  I  do  expect,  and  this  country  has  the  right  to  demand, 
that  he  take  seriously  the  oath  of  allegiance  he  swears  to  this 
country,  and  pLice  its  interests  above  the  interests  of  any  other 
country  whatsoever. 

I  cannot  too  strongly  condemn  the  man  who  freely  becomes 
a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  accepts  all  the  benefits  thereof, 
and  then  gives  time  and  effort  to  conduct  that  falls  little 
short  of  treason.  In  saying  this  I  refer  siiecifically  to  the 
conduct  of  such  men  as  Ten  Ecks  and  Walter  Silge.  both 
former  German  Army  officers  who  served  in  the  World  War, 
and  who  are  now  American  citizens.  These  men  have  the 
colossal  audacity  to  accept  citizenship  in  this  great  country. 
In  which  every  citizen  is  a  sovereign,  but  in  which  no  one 
cares  to  wear  a  crown,  and  they  join  hands  with  others  in 
the  diffusion  of  misinformation  and  poison  tending  to  en- 
courage insidious  machinations  looking  to  causing  this  very 
Congress  to  take  action  detrimental  to  the  national  welfare. 

Some  of  these  men  I  have  in  mind,  who  are  citizen.s  of  the 
United  States  by  .'^uffrance  only,  do  not  content  them.selves 
with  an  appeal  to  reason  and  logic,  they  do  not  stop  at  patent 
and  befogtring  contradictions,  they  do  not  stop  at  cajolery  and 
flattery,  but  they  go  the  limit  and  threaten  and  try  to  intimi- 
date the  Members  of  this  Congress  In  the  con.>cientious  dis- 
charge of  a  .serious  duty  to  be  performed  here.  These  notori- 
ous, national  rascals  have  received  an  answer  from  the 
Members  of  Congress.  The  vote  on  the  pending  legislation 
puts  them  in  a  most  unenviable  position,  especially  with  their 
own  dupes. 

Let  me  read  a  letter  I  have  received  from  the  Deutsch- 
Amerikanisch  Einheitsfront— translated  it  becomes  the  Ger- 
man-American National  Alliance.  Inc.  Its  address  is  post- 
office  box  492,  Chicago,  111.    The  letter  says: 

„  September  1939. 

Hon.  Adolph  Sabath, 

United  States  Representative  from  Illinois. 

Wasfiington,  D.  C. 
Dear  Congressman:  We  attach  hereto  a  ILst  recording  the  voting 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  in  matters  of  the 
Bloom  fake  neutrality  bill  We  have  tried  to  correctly  set  forth 
therein  the  vote  of  each  Member  and  would  appreciate  to  have  you 
check  the  list  concerning  your  vote.  If  an  error  or  omission  has 
taken  place,  kindly  so  advi.'^e  us.  so  that  we  may  change  the  list 
accordingly  before  we  give  It  national  publicity  throuirh  the  various 
channels  open  to  us. 

In  the  event  of  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  further  voting 
on  the  matter  of  neutrality  by  the  House  of  Representatives  we 
shall  revise  the  list  according  to  the  vote  then  given  before  Riving 
It  wide  circulation. 

Permit  us  to  state  that  we  are  aiming  to  pledge  all  of  our  mem- 
bers and  members  of  all  organizations  which  are  or  may  become 
afflliated  with  us  to  assist  in  preventing  by  lawful  means  any 
person  from  ever  again  holduiR  a  public  office  who  votes  for  the 
enactment  of  legL^lation  or  termination  of  existing  laws  as  a  result 
whereof  the  .sale  of  arms,  muiutirns.  and  linplrments  of  war  would 
be  permitted  in  the  matter  of  tiie  present  European  conflict. 
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We  nre   ronylncod   that   ^T.ch   action   on   pnrt   of  Congress  would 

Very  truly  your*;. 

Ofrman-Amct.ican  National  Alliance, 
Pat'l  F    Warnholitz. 
Chatnrian  of  Comvuttce  on  Public  Affairs. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  arrogant  pieces  of  propaganda 
that  has  ever  tried  to  in.sult  my  intelligence.  This  character 
of  the  individual  and  this  organization  he  represents  has  no 
place  in  the  public  life  of  a  true  democracy.  The  letter  just 
read  shows  clearly  that  its  author  and  those  he  represents 
believe  in  intimidation  and  force,  as  practiced  by  the  Nazis 
tliry  ape.  rather  than  the  orderly  democratic  processes  of 
our  Government  and  society. 

From  Chris  Clau.ssen.  secretary  of  the  German-American 
Citizens'  League,  Chicago,  111.,  one  who  is  very  active  in  the 
bund.   I   have   the   following   letter   under   date   of   October 
31.  1939: 
Hen    .^DOLFH  J.   Sabath. 

Hnu^e  of  Representativefi.  Washjngton.  D.  C 

Dear  Congre.ssman  :  The  Gennan-Amerlcan  Citizens'  League  at 
its  rttrular  dcieijate  meetine:  rn  October  30,  passed  a  resolution 
In.ctrurtmg  the  .-c  rrtury  to  write  our  Representatives  in  Congress 
nquoMinp  them  to  cast  their  vote  against  nnv  chan^-e  In  the 
pre.scnl  Neutrality  Act.  and  any  attempt  to  repeal  the  arms  em- 
bargo, thereby  keeping  our  countrv  out  of  any  future  war 
Very  truly  yours, 

Chris   Claussen,   Secretary. 

Again,  from  the  National  Federation  of  American  Citizens 
ol  G  rmanic  Descent.  Chicago,  111..  I  have  this  telegram,  which 
is  equally  a.s  insulting  as  the  communication  of  the  German- 
American  National  Alliance,  dated  October  31,  1939: 

I>nt  Join  warmongers,  "pork  barrel"  bcneticiaries.  munitions 
makers,  and  Bensd.ct  Arnolds  m  brtraying  American  youth  :n  pam- 
ihv:  thpir  lives  to  fl-ht  British  wars  Defe:;t  the  counterfeit  neu- 
trality bill:  keep  arms  embargo  and  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Spcaktr,  I  deplore  this  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
intimidation  and  insinuations  of  voluble  Father  Coughlm  and 
the  Nazi  leaders,  with  their  cascades  of  lies,  becau.se  I  consider 
it  potentially  dangerous  to  our  democratic  institutions,  and 
sconer  or  later  may  create  fundamental  disturbances,  sen- 
cu.-ly  undermine  confidence  in  our  form  of  government  and 
in  its  institutions.  As  history  ;hows,  people  are  easily  misled 
or  d  ceived.  With  such  dangcrcus  discussion,  I  fear  it  may 
become  necessary  that  a  firm  stand  be  taken  against  all 
offenders  against  our  peace  and  tranquillity. 

As  I  stated  on  the  floor  a  few  days  ago,  a  majority  of  those 
opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  Embargo  Act  do  net  take  this  po- 
sition becau.se  to  do  so  may  K-ad  us  in  war  but  that  it  may  aid 
the  democratic  nations.  As  Senator  Glkss  and  others  have 
stated,  and  as  the  Gallup  poll  shows,  about  98  percent  of  the 
American  people  condemned  Hitler  when  he  shamefully  de-  ' 
prived  the  Austrians  of  their  country,  when  the  brave,  peace- 
Icving  and  liberty-loving  Czechoslovaks  were  forced  under 
Nazi  domination,  and  when  he  without  justifiable  reason  or 
remorse  brutally  destroyed  the  Polish  Republic  and  robbed 
all  of  the  peoples  of  those  countries  not  only  of  their  liberty 
ot  action  but  also  their  right  to  worship  according  to  their 
dictates.  Do  the  Nazi-Communist  leaders  bel.eve  they  can 
continue  their  nefarious  activities  to  bring  discord  in  our 
land?  If  they  do,  they  are  overestimating  the  tolerance  of  the 
American  people  for  their  subversive  activities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  Americans  of  German  descent  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  displeasure  for  such  communications  as  I 
have  read  to  you.  They  are  the  kind  of  naturalized  citizens 
that  take  the  allegiance  they  swore  to  this  Nation  seriously. 
They  are  unselfishly  interested  in  our  country  because  it  is 
their  country,  too.  I  know  that  the  majority  of  naturalized 
Germans  in  this  country  are  loyal  lo  their  oaths  of  allegiance 
and  our  form  cf  government.  I  speak  not  against  them, 
b*  cau.se  I  know  them  to  be  the  finest  type  of  citizens.  I  know 
their  sterling  worth,  their  patriotism,  honesty,  and  integrity, 
and  I  am  proud  that  many  of  them  are  my  good  friends.  Of 
the  other  class,  the  unpatriotic  fcmenters  of  discord,  the  Nazi- 
Fascist-led  goose-steppers  and  their  mouthpieces,  the  bellow- 
ing and  bristlin?:  rhetoricians  who  continually  emit  for  cash 
reward  imm^atiurable  platform  and  press  sewage,  I  can  speak 


only  with  contempt.  Their  unredeeming  disgrace  is  that  they 
publicly  exhibit  their  unworthiness  to  be  called  citizens  of 
the  United  States,  whose  flag  is  loved  while  many  other  flags 
are  feared. 

Mr.   Speaker,   as   between   the   late   Cardinal   Mundelein. 
bishop  of  the  Catholic  diocese  of  Chicago,  and  hundreds  of 
outstanding  clergymen  of  our  country,  among  whom  are  Rt. 
Rev.  Benjamin  D.  Bagwell,  bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
diocese  of  Oregon;  Rev.  J.  Stanley  Durkee,  Plymouth  Congre- 
gational Church  of  the  Pilgrims.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  Rev.  Fred- 
erick  B.   Harris,   Foundry   Methodist   Church,   Washington, 
D.  C;  Rev.  Harold  C.  Phillips,  First  Baptist  Church,  Cleve- 
land. Ohio;  Dr.  George  W.  Richards,  president.  Theological 
Seminary  of  Reformed  Churches  in  United  States,  Lancaster, 
Pa.;   Dr.  Minot  Simons.  All  Souls  Unitarian  Church,  New 
York  City;  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Vance,  First  Presbyterian  Church, 
Detroit,   Mich.;   Dr.   Stephen   Wise,   rabbi,  Free   Synagogue, 
New   York   City;    Dr.   Morris  S.   Lazaron,   rabbi,   Baltimore 
Hebrew    Congregation,    Baltimore,    Md.;    and    the"  Nazi-in- 
spired fulminations,  I  chose  to  follow  the  pleas  for  repeal 
of  the  embargo  law  by  these  eminent  churchmen,  in  that 
revision  will  insure  safeguards  best  calculated  to  keep  us 
out  of  war.    Farther,  I  was  strengthened  in  my  decision  to 
vote  for  the  lifting  of  the  embargo  by  consideration  of  the 
appeals  of  hundreds  of  patriotic  American  organizations  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  threat  of  the  bund  and  the  German- 
American  National  Alliance  on  the  other.    It  has  been  easy 
for  me  and  everybody  else  to  line  up  with  the  proper  force. 
As  between  those  who  fear  that  the  neutrality  bill  may  aid 
the    democratic    countries    against    pagan    Germany,    they 
thereby  showing  a  greater  interest  in  the  Hitler  regime,  and 
the  thousands  of  letters  coming  from  real  Americans  who 
have  the  interest  of  our  country  at  heart  first,  last,  and 
all  the  time,  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  to  follow  the  latter,  who  re- 
flect in  undimmed  splendor  the  desires  and  policies  of  our 
great  leader,  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  making  this  statement  for  the  following  reasons: 
Since  Monday  I  have  received  a  large  number  of  letters 
inspired,  I  am  sure,  by  Father  Coughlin  and  the  German- 
American  National  Alliance.  Some  of  these  communications 
carry  what  I  consider  outrageous  threats,  and  I  shall  read  a 
few  of  the  intimidations. 

Hitler-Nazi  representatives  here,  such  as  Fritz  Kuhn,  with 
the  ululations  of  the  congenital  liar  he  is;  Father  Coughlin, 
with  his  phantasmagoria  of  pulpit  oratory;  and  many  others) 
even  though  they  were  not  here  during  the  World  War,' 
have  unworthily  charged,  simply  to  try  to  shape  opinion 
against  this  admunistration  on  the  subject  of  neutrality,  that 
President  Wilson  promised  the  country  at  the  time  of  his 
campaign  for  reelection  to  keep  us  out  of  war  and  within 
a  very  short  time  thereafter  he  unjustifiably  plunged  us  into 
war.  The  inference  is,  of  course,  that  President  Roosevelt, 
although  promising  to  keep  us  out  of  war,  will  by  the  new 
Neutrality  Act  force  us  into  war. 

To  those  who  make  that  charge  against  that  great  Amer- 
ican, Wilson,  I  answer  that  it  is  absolutely  false,  and  I  ought 
to  know,  because  I  am  the  only  sitting  Member  of  this 
House  who  was  during  the  World  War  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

Those  who  lived  as  adults  at  that  time  and  scholars  will 
remember  that  during  2  years  preceding  our  entering  the 
World  War  the  press  generally  and  a  large  sector  of  our 
citizens  under  the  leadership  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  urged 
that  we  enter  the  war.    Sentiments  and  passions  ever  ran 
high  in  seme  quarters  after  the  sinking  of  the  Lusitania  on 
May  7,  1915,  with  loss  of  1,134  lives,  including  144  Americans. 
Fortunately,  though.  President  Wilson,  great  historian  that 
he  was,  remained  adamant  in  the  presence  of  a  white-heat 
pressure  that  was  not  easy  to  withstand  in  the  face  of  the 
German   submarine   campaign   and   many   and   multiplying 
depredations  alg&inst  our  domestic  property  imder  the  plan- 
ning of  those  krch-plotters  Von  Bernstorff  and  Dumba  and 
execution  cf  their  understraps.  Von  Papen  and  Boy-ed. 

At  this  time  I  will  make  part  of  the  Record  an  article  by 
Parke  Brown  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  of  October  1,  1939,  the 
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very  orpan  that  now  so  \'icious]y  and  unwarrantably  attacks 
the  President,  shewing  the  results  of  these  conspiracies.  It 
says : 

Reign     or     TrRRr)R     in     Pre- War     Arms     Dkms     Recall£D — Nation 

Ravaged  by  Plottehs  in  1914-16  Era 

{By  Parke  Brown) 

Tht  experience  of  the  United  States  in  manufacturing  munitions 
for  bfllit'ei-snts  wiule  atteniptint;  to  maintain  it.s  own  nrutrality 
^^as  rrcall^d  yf^-tf^rday  bv  an  exrmlnanon  of  ivwypap'T  files  rovcr- 
Int'  the  porind  rf  the  Worki  V/ar  prior  to  the  entrance  of  this 
country  into  the  hcstilltifS. 

Duiini'  il;at  period  cl  approximately  20  mcntli=  there  v.  ere  scores 
of  cxpl'j.-i.n  -  in  mun:ti>^n  plai.ts.  incendiary  firea.  wi're  frequtnt, 
at'emp*-  t"  dvnimite  railroad  trains  and  brld"r'»"s  we.e  common  ppy 
plcto  were  directed  at  ships  carrymc  war  supphes,  and  there  were 
some  attempts  at  djsasslnatiun.  An  effort  to  start  a  Mexican  war 
V.US  mado. 

TOLL    NE\'ER   COMPITED 

A-  far  as  i-  known,  there  never  h:;?  been  an  accurate,  official 
cc'intm;:  'ip  o'  the  co.-t  In  lives  and  propirty. 

In  spite  c  f  the  serrecy  with  which  all  of  these  forms  of  violence 
was  surroiinciefl.  Federal  agf nts  repeatedly  traced  crinie«  to  repr'^-- 
stiitative;.  of  beluL'^erent  nation.-.  OHkial  representatives  of  tliose 
nations  wrr'^  reca'lrd  uprn  demands  from.  Presidcnr  Wilson.  Some 
of  the  unofficial  repre.sentatives  were  convicted  and  sent  to  prison. 

The  e.xtrenii^  nature  of  some  of  the  disLurbances  was  illustrated 
in  rhe  newspaper  hits  by  the  actions  of  oi.e  man — Frank  Holt,  alias 
Erich  Mucnit-:.  formerly  a  teacher  in  a  Chicai^o  private  sclicol.  On 
July  2.  191.5.  he  attem.pted  to  blow  up  the  Capitol  Building  in 
Wa.-hin?ton.  D  C  .  and  the  following  dav  tried  to  kill  J.  Pierpont 
Morgan  in  his  iiome  in  Glen  Cove.  Long  Island.  He  said  hio  motive 
was  to  stop  the  exportation  of  munitions. 

BOMB    PLACED    IN    OFFICE 

Holt,  or  Muenter,  placed  his  Wa.-^hingti.in  bomb  in  the  reception 
room  of  V:ce  President  Marshall,  adjoininc;  the  Senate  Chamber. 
The  explosion  occurred  at  11  40  p.  m.,  when  thar  part  of  the  building 
was  unoccupied  except  for  a  guard,  who  was  thrown  off  his  chair. 
TiiB  damage  was  limited  to  wall.-,  windows,  and  furniture. 

Whe^^olt  went  to  tlie  Morgan  home  he  forced  an  entrance  by 
polnting^wo  revolvers  at  a  butler.  He  found  Morgan  on  the  second 
floor  and  hred  two  shots  at  him.  both  of  which  struck  his  victim 
in  the  hip      The  wounds  were  not  serious. 

Exam, nation  of  the  newspaper  files  was  limited  to  crimes  within 
the  borders  o:  the  United  Spates,  all  mention  of  violation';  of  inter- 
national law  at  sea  or  in  other  countries  being  iti;nored.  Develop- 
ments in  the  diplomatic  situation  which  ended  in  war  also  were 
disregarded. 

disturbances  are  reviewed 

The  files  showed,  as  strictly  domestic  disturbances  due  to  the  sale 
of  munitions  ti..  belligerents,  the  following  events: 

1914 

August  29:  Pompton,  N.  J.,  IXi  Pont  powder  storehouse  blown  up; 
one  kilkd, 

December  23:  Picatinny,  N  J.,  Government  arsenal  mLxtng  house 
set  on  fire. 

1915 

January  18:  Trenton,  N  J.,  plant  of  John  A.  Roebling  Co.,  making 
chain.s  for  FYench  Army,  destroyed  by  Are  believed  caused  by  bomb- 
damage.  $1,500,000. 

February  12:  Ha.^kell,  N.  J,,  explosion  in  Du  Pont  plant;  three 
injured. 

March  6:   Haskell,  N   J.,  explosion  in  Du  Pont  plant;  five  killed. 

Aprd  1:  Alton,  111.,  explosion  in  Equitable  Powder  Co.  plant  flvo 
killed 

April  30:  Carneys  Point.  N  J.,  Du  Pont  plant  mixing  house  de- 
stroyed by  explosion:  six  injured. 

May  12:  Wellingtca.  N.  J,  Anderson  Chemical  Co.  guncutton 
storehouse  wrecked;  three  killed. 

May  15:  Carneys  Point.  N.  J.,  Du  Pont  Co.  stillhouse  destroyed  by 
two  exploslonfl. 

June  26:   Wtyne.  N    J..  Du  Pont  mill  demolished  by  explosion. 

July  13. — Jefferstontown,  Ky.,  United  Safety  Powder  Co  mixing 
building  wrecked  by  explosion,  three  killed;  Carneys  Point,  N  J  . 
two  Du  Pont  Co.  buildings  wrecked  by  explosion;  one  killed,  three 
injured. 

August  3;  Philadelphia,  explosion  In  Frankford  Arsenal;  three 
killed 

AU'-ru't  16:  Simamahoning,  Pa.,  explosion  in  plant  of  Aetna  Ex- 
plosives Co  ;   five  killed. 

August  25:  Sduth  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  shell  explosion  in  Bethlehem 
Steel  Works;  two  killed. 

August  30:   Baltimore.  Md..  E.  J.  Dcdd  shrapnel  plant  burned. 

August  30:  Official  letter  from  Constantin  T  Dumba,  Amba.ssa- 
dcr  of  Austria-Hungary  to  United  States,  seized  and  disclosed  hp 
planned  to  "disorganize  and  hold  up  for  months,  if  not  entin-ly 
prevent,  manufacture  of  munitions  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  and  Middle 
West,  which,  in  opinion  of  German  attach^,  Ls  of  great  importance 
and  amply  outweighs  expenditure  of  money  Involved." 

September  10:  Ambassador  Dimiba's  recaU  demanded  by  Presi- 
dent Wilson. 

October  12:  Pompton,  N.  J„  explosion  In  Du  Pont  powder  plant; 
beven  Injured.  i 


Pa  ,   explosion   In   Aetna   powder   mill."?;    three 


October   16:   Kane 
Germans  arriSted. 

Ncv<mber  10:  S'Uth  Bethlehem.  Pa.  machine  shop  of  Betl.l  hLin 
Steel  Co,  burned:  lo.---.  $5,000,000 

November  12:  Trenton,  N.  J  .  munitions  plant  ui  R  eblmg  & 
S  JUS  de.^trovecl  bv  incendiary  fire;   lu-^s.  $1  500. 030, 

December  1:  Wilmington.  Del  .  explosion  in  Du  Pont  powder  mills- 
31   kii.td, 

December  3:  United  S'ates  a.^ktd  Germanv  to  recall  Cap'ain 
Bcy-ed,  military  attache,  and  Cap'ain  von  Papen  for  'impicpcr 
activitie.-j  in  in-utar-,    and  laval  nutters  " 

December  10:  Hi.pewell.  Pa.,  entire  town  destroyed  and  Du  Pont 
powdi  r  plant  burned  v.-ith  loc^s  of  $JO(j0.u00. 

1916 

Fcbrua-y  13:  Brooklvn,  N.  Y.,  two  Br-ti-h  ships  burn,  d  at  decks- 
los-    $1  OOD.OOU. 

March  31  :  Hcrst  von  der  CkjUz  flL-ehT-rd  plot  m  invr.de  Cai.ada, 
blow  up  Weliand  Canal,  and  admitt.  d  t•ill^tlIlg  Oerinan.-  lu  B.dti- 
mure 

April  19:  Government  seized  papers  df  W-lf  vnn  I>.;e]  f r  rm<"r  sec- 
retary to  Cai'.tain  von  Papen.  in  New  York  "advertising  cffice." 
State  Dt-'-artnicut  latir  siiid  they  disclos.d  in:i:!itenance  of  a  spy 
system  hnaneiiir  a  bun-au  to  stir  up  labo:-  trotita!.-s  in  munitiuns 
plants,  "the  bcinb  mdu.stry  and  other  related  act:vitle3."  financing 
of  propaganda  and  subornation  of  American  writers  and  lecturers. 

July  30-  B:ack  Tom.  N.  J.,  ammunition  trains  blov,n  up;  four 
killed;   lo^s,  $45  000.000. 

1917 

January  11:  FYanz  Bopp.  German  cor-jstil  eeii'Tal  in  S>in  Franri^ro, 
ai.d  Baron  George  W.  von  Drmcken  coi;<icted  of  (un^Miac,  t,.  :i.jure 
Amer;e:,n  shiiip;n-,  raihc.u:;  tra.:  s,  bildfjes,  and  munitl,;n,s  pliu.' -, 
and  sentenced  to  2  years'  iniprl.-,*  nm  nt 

Jantiiu-y  12:  K:n<,'6laiu!.  N,  J  .  munitions  plant  (  f  Cinadian  C.-.r  & 
Foundry  Co.  dfsirnyecl  by  rxpln  ion;  loss  $lGOnoO()()  H,i-ke!l.  N  J  , 
explosion  in  Du  Pont  powder  plant  blows  up  400  lm  0  pounds  of 
pjowder.  shakmg  four  Stau-;. 

Ffijruary  21  :  Uni'ed  Slates  publl'-hed  note  from  German  Foreign 
Secretary  Zimmcrmann  propo,-;;!!-,'  ,:i:iiinre  with  Mexiro.  f(>r  v.hi'h 
Mexico  would  be  paid  by  annei-aitiMU  of  Southwestern  American 
States;  New  Britain.  Conn,  stt  afire  by  inc.  ndiaiy  bombs  in  20 
places;  loss    *:^00  000 

M.irrh  22  Capt  FYnnz  von  Rintelen.  of  German  Navy  and  twn 
othiis  cun-.ieied  m  New  York  of  conspiracy  to  i.it.  rieit-  vi.iih 
shipment  of  m.unitions 

April  2  S:x  Germans  conviced  in  New  York  of  conspiracy  to 
dest.-(jy  munitions  ships  by  bombs;  attempt  made  to  burn  naval 
training  s'ation  at  Great  Lakes,  111. 

On  April  2.  1917    Congres.<  met  In  ,'peeial  srsslrm      On  April  4  the 

Senate  pa.-<s.-d  the  w  ir  resolution      The  Hnusf>  psis.M^d  the  rfsnlution 

April  6,  and  it  was  si;,'ned  the  same  dav  by  Pre-u!e::t  Wil.'^nn      The 

tformal  declaration  of  \^ar  against  Germany  wa.s  i.-,.su»-d  immediately. 

Only  a  few  days  a£:o.  after  20  yc.irs'  invest icatlon,  the 
United  States-German  Claims  Commi.ssion  awarded  the 
Unit,  d  State.s  $.50,000,000  on  account  of  the  Blark  Tom.  N.  J., 
ammunition  explosion  of  July  30,  1916,  cau.sed  by  German 
sabotage  within  our  borders. 

Here  are  the  historical  fact,s:  On  Februar>'  3,  1917,  President 
Wilson  laid  before  the  Congress  the  e.xtranrdin-ary  announce- 
ment  of  the  Imperial  Gei-man  Government  that  on  and  after 
February  1.  1917,  it  was  its  purpose  to  put  aside  all  lestraints 
of  law  or  of  humanity  and  u.'ie  its  .submarines  to  sink  every 
vessel  that  .soueht  to  apprr^ach  either  the  ports  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  or  the  western  consts  of  Europe  or  any  of 
the  ports  controlled  by  the  enemies  of  Germany  within  the 
Mediterranean.  That  had  seemed  to  be  the  object  ol  the 
German  submarine  warfare  earlier  in  the  war.  but  since  April 
1916  the  Imperial  German  Government  had  somewhat  re- 
strained the  commanders  of  its  under.^^ea  craft  in  conformifv 
with  its  promise  to  us  that  pas.senper  boats  .should  not  be  sunk 
and  that  due  warning  would  be  given  to  all  oth'T  vessels  which 
its  submarines  might  seek  to  destroy  when  no  resistance  wai 
offered  or  escape  attempted,  and  care  taken  thai  their  crews 
were  given  at  least  a  fair  chance  to  .save  their  lives  in  their 
open  boats. 

That  new  policy  swept  every  restraint  aside.  Ves.sels  of 
every  kind,  whatever  their  flag,  whatever  their  character, 
their  cargo,  their  destination,  their  errand,  were  ruthlessly 
sent  to  the  bottom  without  warninc  and  without  thougl-.t  of 
help  or  mercy  for  those  on  board — the  ve.s.sels  of  friendly  neu- 
trals along  with  those  of  belligerents.  Even  hospital  ships 
and  ships  carrying  relief  to  the  sorely  bereaved  and  stricken 
people  of  Belgium,  although  the  latter  were  provided  with 
safe  conduct  through  the  prescribed  area  by  the  German 
Government  itself  and  were  distinguished  by  unmistakable 
marks  of  idenUty,  were  sunk  with  the  same  reckless  lack  of 
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compassion  or  of  principle.  In  short,  the  German  Govern- 
ment promised  us  that  her  submarines  would  operate  ac- 
cording to  international  law  and  humane  principles,  and  she 
then  broke  that  promise,  which  led  to  our  entering' the  war. 

Again,  that  Germany  during  the  Worid  War  meant  to  stir 
up  enemies  against  us  at  our  very  doors,  the  intercepted 
note  of  the  German  Foreign  Minister,  Zimmerman,  to  the 
Government  of  Mexico  is  positive  evidence.  In  that  matter, 
you  Will  recall,  the  Germans  promised  to  partition  the  south- 
western part  of  the  United  States  between  Mexico  and  Japan 
if  they  would  join  her  in  warring  on  us. 

These  are  the  circumstances  under  which  we  entered  the 
World  War.  We  entered  that  war  only  after  there  had  been 
very  many  serious  offenses  committed  by  the  Central  Powers, 
any  one  of  which  offenses  was  sufficient  to  cause  war. 

I  wish  to  point  cut  that  it  was  not  the  kind  of  cargo  our 
vessels  carried  that  brought  us  into  the  World  War;  it  was  not 
what  they  had  on  board.  As  I  have  pointed  out,  what  brought 
us  into  the  World  War  was  the  unrestricted  submarine  war- 
fare, when  German  announced  she  would  sink  all  kinds  of 
vessels  carrying  on  commerce  with  her  enemies.  Our  neutral 
ships  were  going  about  their  own  lawful  business  out  on  the 
high  seas,  where  they  had  a  right  to  be.  They  were  on  the 
high  seas  under  the  sanction  of  international  law,  under  the 
.'auction  of  law  which  had  been  venerated  and  observed  by 
the  nations  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  American  citiz  ns  on 
tho.se  .ships  were  murdered  and  sent  to  the  deep.  Those 
American  ships,  not  carrying  arms,  not  carrying  ammunition, 
but  carrying  general  cargoes,  were  sunk.  That  is  why  we 
voted  a  war — becau.'^e  of  the  murder  of  American  seamen  and 
othiT  American  citizens  and  the  destruction  of  our  property, 
while  they  were  in  the  pursuit  of  their  lawful  business  upon 
the  praceful  highways  of  the  sea. 

I  give  a  iLst  of  American  ves.sels  and  their  cargoes  sunk  by 
German  submarines.  First  is  the  William  P.  Frye.  sunk  by 
a  German  raider  on  January  28,  1915.  It  carried  a  cargo  of 
wheat. 

The  Cushiiw.  on  April  28,  1915,  was  attacked  by  a  Ger- 
man airship.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  petroleum,  no  arms,  no 
ammunition.  Of  course,  it  may  be  .'=aid  that  petroleum,  is 
used  in  warfare,  and  that  is  true.  Wheat  is  also  used  in 
warfare,  just  as  I  have  been  saying.  What  leads  to  the 
sinking  cf  the  ships  is  not  that  they  carry  arms  and  ammu- 
nition; it  is  the  fact  that  they  carry  anything  useful  in  war, 
and  m  modern  warfare  nearly  everything  is  useful.  The 
ships  will  be  sunk  with  the  Embarr,o  Act  on  the  statute  books 
just  as  they  .sank  them  during  the  Wcrld  War. 

Vhe  Nebraska,  en  May  1.  1915.  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarine.  She  was  in  ballast.  The  Nebraska  carried 
no  arms,  carried  no  munitions,  carried  no  implements  of  war. 
It  carried  no  war  supplies  at  all.  It  carried  only  water, 
water  in  ballast,  and  yet  the  Germans  sank  that  ship. 

The  Gul flight,  on  May  20.  1915.  was  torpedoed  by  a  Ger- 
man submarme.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  oil.  It  carried  no 
munitions,  no  implements  cf  war.  Yet  it  was  sunk.  Such 
a  ship  can  be  and  would  be  sunk  under  the  present  embargo 
law  because  there  is  no  limit  on  these  things. 

The  Lcelanaiv  was  sunk  by  torpedo  and  shell  fire,  July 
25,  1915.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  flax.  Again  I  wish  to  invite 
the  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Lcclanaio  carried  flax.  It 
carried  no  arms,  no  munitions,  and  no  cannon,  but  carried  a 
little  bit  cf  flax.  The  Germans  sank  that  ship  just  as  they 
will  sink  ships  carrying  flax  in  the  present  war.  Unless  we 
repeal  the  embargo  law  and  put  a  real  neutrality  law  on  the 
books,  the  Germans  can  sink  American  vessels  carrying  flax 
to  warring  nations. 

The  Oswego,  on  August  14.  1915,  was  fired  on  10  times,  but 
made  port.     Well,  she  was  lucky. 

The  Petrolite.  on  December  5.  1915.  was  fired  on  by  the 
Austrian  submarine  repeatedly  after  vessel  had  stopped.  The 
vessel  carried  a  cargo  of  oil. 

The  Seaconnct.  on  June  18,  1915.  was  damaged  by  mine 
or  torpedo.  It  carried  a  cargo  of  timber.  Timber!  It  car- 
ried no  arms,  no  munitions,  no  implements  of  war,  but  car- 
ried some  limber,  possibly  from  Oregon  or  Wasliington.    But 


someone  may  say.  "The  enemy  might  make  clubs  from  that 
timber  and  fight  with  the  clubs."  The  Germans  did  not  ask 
whether  or  not  that  would  be  done.  They  said.  "This  sh.p 
carries  a  cargo  of  timber.  We  are  going  to  sink  her.  The 
enemy  might  make  fortifications  out  of  the  timber." 

I  do  not  want  to  burden  the  House  with  reading  the  long 
list  of  ships  which  were  sunk  during  the  World  War.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  examine  the  cases  in  detail,  but,  so  far  as 
I  have  examined  them,  not  a  single  one  of  those  ships  car- 
ried arms,  munitions,  or  implements  of  war;  yet  they  were 
sunk. 

During  the  World  War  and  prior  to  the  United  States  en- 
tering that  war  Germany  sank  or  attacked  the  following 
steamships: 

William  P.  Frye,  January  28,  1915.  Sunk  by  German 
raider  Prim  Eitel  Friedrich.  Crew  taken  off.  Carried  a 
cargo  of  wheat  (American  Journal  of  International  Law, 
vol.  9,  1915.  special  supplement  Diplomatic  Correspondence 
Between  the  United  States  and  Belligerent  Governments  Re- 
lating to  Neutral  Rights  and  Commerce,  p.  180). 

Cushivg.  April  28,  1915.  Attacked  by  German  airship. 
Carried  cargo  of  petroleum.  (New  York  Times,  May  1,  1915, 
p.  1,  column  7.) 

Nebraska,  May  1,  1915.  Torpedoed  by  German  submarine. 
In  ballast.  (New  York  Times,  May  27.  1915,  p.  1,  columns 
4,  5.) 

Gulflight,  May  20(2?).  1915.  Torpedoed  by  German  sub- 
marine. Proceeded.  Carried  cargo  of  oil.  (New  York  Times, 
May  3.  1915,  p.  1,  column  8.) 

Lcelanaw,  July  25,  1915.  Sunk  by  torpedo  and  shell  fire. 
Carried  cargo  of  flax.  (New  York  Times,  July  27,  1915,  p.  1, 
column  8.) 

Osiocgo,  August  14.  1915.    Fired  on  10  times,  but  ro/de  port. 

Petrolite,  December  5,  1915.  Fired  on  by  Austrian  subma- 
rine repeatedly  after  vessel  had  stopped.  Carried  cargo  of  oil. 
(New  York  Times,  December  8,  1915,  p.  2,  column  1;  December 
9,  1915,  p.  3.  column  2.) 

Seaconnet,  June  18,  1915  (1916).  Damaged  by  mine  or 
torpedo.  Carried  cargo  of  timber.  (New  York  Times  June 
21.  1916,  p.  6.  column  3.) 

Kansan,  October  — .  1916.  Fired  on  by  U-SZ,  leaving 
United  States.  Struck  mine  after  reaching  other  side.  Six 
men  injured  in  mine  explosion.  Carried  cargo  of  war  sup- 
plies and  horses.  (New  York  Times,  October  15,  1916,  sec. 
1,  p.  2.  columns  4-6.) 

Lanao  (PhiLppine),  October  28,  1916/  Destroyed  by  Ger- 
man submarine.  Carried  cargo  of  rice.  (New  York  Times. 
November  7,  1916,  column  4.  p.  1.) 

Columbian,  November  7,  1916.    Sunk  by  German  submarine. 

Chemung,  November  26,  1916.  Sunk  by  Austrian  subma- 
rine. Carried  a  general  cargo,  including  5,760  plates  of 
spelter.  854  tons  pig  iron,  300  coils  of  copper  wire,  36  barrels 
of  copper,  200  bales  of  cotton,  153  cases  of  iron  wire,  and 
quantities  of  provisions;  no  ammunition  or  powder  on  her 
manifest.  (New  York  Times.  November  29,  1916,  p.  1. 
column  1.) 

St.  Helens.  December  10,  1916.  Attacked  by  German  sub- 
marine. 

Rebecca  Palmer,  December  14,  1916.  Fired  on  by  German 
submarine.    E>amage  light. 

Galena.  December  15,  1916.  Fired  on  by  German  sub- 
marine. 

Sacramento,  January  9,  1917.  Fired  on  by  German  sub- 
marine. 

Wesiwego,  January  21,  1917.  Stopped  by  German  subma- 
rine, but  allowed  to  proceed. 

Housatonic,  February  3,  1917.  Sunk  by  German  submarine. 
Carried  a  cargo  of  contraband.  (New  York  Times,  February 
4,  1917,  sec.  1,  p.  1,  column  5.) 

Lyman  M.  Law,  February  13,  1917.    Burned  by  submarine. 

Communipaw,  December  3,  1915.  Fired  on,  but  p/oceeded! 
Carried  cargo  of  oil.  (New  York  Times,  December  3,  1915, 
p.  1,  column  8.) 

Algonquin,  March  12,  1917.  Sunk  by  German  submarine. 
Carried  cargo  of  foodstuffs.  (New  York  Times,  March  15, 
1917,  p.  1,  column  8.) 
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City  of  Memphis.  March  18,  1917.  Sunk  by  piinflrc.  In 
ballast.     (Njw  York  Times,  March  19,  1317,  p.  2,  column  8.) 

Illinois.  March  18.  1917.  Sunk  by  siibmarme.  In  ballast. 
(New  York  Tim.es,  March  19.  1917,  p.  2.  column  1.) 

Vicrilancra.  March  18,  1917.  Sunk  by  submarine.  Carried 
general  cargo.  <New  York  Times.  March  19,  1917,  p.  2. 
column  3.) 

Evelyn,  sunk  by  mine  outside  war-zone  limits.  Carried 
cargo  of  cotton.     (February  22,  1915.  p.  1.  column  8.) 

Carib,  sunk  by  mine  off  German  coast.  iPebruaa-y  24.  1915, 
p.  1  columns  5,  8.) 

The  Congressional  Library  compiled  this  information  with 
respect  to  American  Merchant  ships  sunk  or  attacked  prior 
to  the  United  States'  entry  into  the  World  War. 

Several  weeks  ago  it  was  asserted  in  responsible  quarters 
that  millions  of  dollars  had  been  deposited  in  this  and  other 
countries  to  the  credit  of  Hitler,  Goebbels.  and  other  hieh 
German  officials.  I  have  positive  information  that  these 
moneys  have  been  deposited  in  America  for  propapanda 
purposes. 


The  Task  of  the  People  in  Maintaining  Peace 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CARL  T.  CURTIS 

OF  XEBR.ASKA 

L\  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  on  our  neutrality  legislation  and  on  our 
foreign  policy.  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  that  it  will  turn 
out  for  the  best.  I  want  the  United  States  to  remain  at 
peace,  and  not  be  dragged  through  the  devastating  experi- 
ence of  another  war.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to  reiterate 
the  horrors  of  modern  warfare  or  the  unsound  economic 
situation  that  win  follow. 

The  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  is  now  fixed.  I 
believe  that  it  is  the  prayer  of  every  American  that  America 
will  be  successful  in  steering  clear  of  war,  and  that  those  in 
charge  of  executing  that  policy  will  be  guided  by  a  spirit  of 
strict  neutrality  and  absolute  impartiality. 

There  is  a  task  for  the  people.  The  people  are  the  au- 
thors of  public  opinion.  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  the  people 
must  not  let  up  on  their  determination  to  stay'  out  of  the 
present  conflict  in  Europe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  submit  for  the  consideration  of  th^ 
Nation  a  few  suggestions  for  the  people  to  follow  in  doing 
their  part  to  miamtain  neutrality  in  the  United  States? 

First.  We  should  be  tolerant  and  give  due  respect  to  th^ 
opinions  of  our  fellow  Americans.  The  throttling  of  free 
speech  and  of  Uiith  are  steps  toward  war  and  not  toward 
peace. 

Second.  We  should  turn  our  attention  to  the  unsolved 
problems  of  our  Nation.  Give  the  farmer  the  American 
market.  Give  employment  to  our  unemployed.  We  should 
locsen  the  bonds  that  strangle  business  and  begin  to  reduce 
our  national  debt. 

Third.  We  should  be  neutral  in  cur  attitude,  our  conversa- 
tion, and  our  actions.  Whenever  any  citizen  undertakes 
to  condemn  any  foreign  government,  they  are  playing  with 
the  lives  of  American  boys. 

Fourth.  We  should  resist  all  the  propaganda  that  arouses 
the  passions  of  hatred  and  war  that  comes  to  us  in  the 
newspapers,  over  the  radio,  or  in  the  theater.  "As  a  man 
ihmkcth  in  his  heart,  so  is  he."  If  we  are  to  have  peace 
we  should  be  peace  loving  and  not  inflame  the  passions  of 
hatred  and  savagery. 

Fifth.  We  should  keep  in  mind  that  no  nation  wants 
the  United  States  in  this  war  as  their  enemy.  If  we  are 
dragged  into  this  war  it  may  be  by  the  trickery,  false  propa- 
ganda, and  lies  of  those  nations  who  would  desire  to  have  us 
as  their  ally.     Again  I  say,  no  nation  want^  the  United 


States  as  thfir  rn«  my,  for  it  would  m-'an  sure  d-frat  -o 
them.  A  deluee  of  ■isms"  will  icllow  in  thf  wiike  of  the  war 
in  all  count ric-  participatinu 

Sixth.  Under  any  plan  of  neutrality  there  may  Ix-  the  loss 
of  Am'Tican  lives  and  protx^ity.  If  we  are  to  be  u  nfMitrul 
we  must  pay  thp  price.  The  worth-while  things  m  I'f-  cost 
something.  We  should  prepare  ourselves  now  fur  tl:e  ,^hork 
of  such  Ics.sos  and  keep  in  mind  that  war  does  not  settle  any- 
thmg.  In  view  of  the  firm  detrrminatiun  of  the  American 
people  to  stay  out  of  this  war.  all  of  our  citizens  traveling 
abroad  arc  now  pro.'eeding  at  thoir  own  risk. 

Seventh.  The  American  people  should  pray  a.'^  they  never 
have  prayed  bf  fore  that  tho  God  of  peace  will  glide  and 
direct  the  minds  and  hearts  of  those  in  whose  h\nds  the 
destiny  of  America  lies.  With  God,  nothing  is  impossible. 
He  alone  can  melt  the  hearts  of  the  warmongers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  aeain  I  repeat  I  am  opposed  to  the  United 
States  policing  the  world,  and  I  do  not  want  the  li:e  of  one 
American  boy  sacrificed  on   the  battlefields  of  Europe. 


When  the  Game  Is  I»ower  Control  hv  (  apfains  of 
Munition.s  Mere  Men  Only  Fi},'ht'  and  Die  for 
Barbarism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OH    OllKC.ON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  KEi'RESENTATIVES 
Friday.  NoiTmbrr  3.  193'J 


EDITORIAL    FROM    THE    OREGON    SUNDAY    JOU::iNAL 


Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  includr  the  fol'.owine  editorial 
which  was  printed  in  the  Oregon  Sunday  Journal  of  Octo- 
ber 29: 

(Prom  the  Orej^on  Sunday  Journal  of  Octobc:    23.   1>39] 

WHKN    THE   GAME    IS    POWEK    CONTROL    BY    CAPT.\TNS    OF    MUNITIONS      MLKE 
MEN    ONLY    FIGHT    AND    DIK    »r)R    I'.*RBAKISM 

••Sti-adily  th.^  convirtu-n  .strengthens  that  In  thl.s  great  war 
po.it'.cal  leaders  and  captain.s  of  industry,  more  than  at  anv  time 
m  history,  have  plucked  the  actual  control  from  the  i;en.tU«' 
rnc  comnumd  to  advance,  or  order  for  an  air  raid  or  lacK  of  s-iirli 
command,  !-■  apparently  drtemTned  f..r  frsrii  llu-  f-e  nt  hue  mo-e 
than  ever  before.  Strictly  military  decisions  ar-  weu-hed  on'hcalefi 
01  diplomacy  and  economics, '■  (John  O'Donnell.  diicussi  :c  in  the 
New  \orlc  New.-  the  miiiiary  quiet   on  the  western  front  i 

The  commert  1.-  in  line  with  evfnt.s  of  the  intricate' Ljame  for 
power  control  now  goin=j  on  m  Europe  One  shrinks  froni  accept- 
ing the  notion  that  diplomats,  carrying,'  out  the  lone-rant^'e  plans 
cl  industria.i.>t6  and  financiers,  could  and  v^ould  be  willinc  to  oer- 
m:t  Lhc  fearrifice  of  the  Pol.sh  people,  could  and  would  p.-rmit  the 
death  of  French  and  Brii^h  snhiuTs  and  sailors  ru;!:  m.-  into 
thousands,  to  further  a  ptnfectly  cold-blooded  .-=chemr  to  ■'heln 
bu.^ines.s  ^-and  that  they  could  and  would  u.se  the  human  im- 
pulses of  patriotism,  of  Christianity  and  reverence  f o  •  human 
dignity  and  human  freedom,  as  the  devices  under  wh  ch  thet.e 
elaborate  sacrificei  to  Mammon  should  be  made. 

Neverthrlecs^  the  Bu^picioa  Ls  there.  The  suspicion  p-ows  and 
finds  lUe.f  uttered  oy  an  increa- mg  chorus  .A  commenU.tors  and 
cbi-erveis  and  common  folk  m  the  sucet 

Back  in  1934  the  world  was  ^-iven  the  inside  story  of  'he  Briey 
Basm  deal  .  irly  in   the  World  War  ' 

Briey  Basm,  with  its  mines  and  smelters,  ft-ll   into  th»  ha.Ti^  of 

v'rH!^;,'Tc'''"'  ''''""'^'  '"  ^'^'^  '"""■■  ^''"^  "^•'■'"'^  '^-^  «^o"<^'  b*''lle  t;f 
\erdun  thrse  mines  and  smelters  were  tuiniug  out  toi;s  of  mate- 
niu  io  bj  used  m  killing  French  sold.ers. 

Upon  the  records  Ls  the  testanonv  of  Pierre  Flandin  later 
minister  of  fin.,, ■.co  uiulnr  Tardieu.  ai.d  the  »U!irmation  of  Deputy 
Barthe,  in  the  Chomber  of  D'p'itirs  in   1919 

Flandin  testified  that  French,  artillery  wa.s  forhiddon  to  bom- 
bard Briey  Basm  when  the  chani^  existed  and  when  si  ch  Uim- 
baidment  wtu.d  hav  broken  C  rmanys  army  and  brought  the 
\.ar  to  an  end   nearly  2  yeuis  .-orniT. 

Bartho  spoke  even  more  {wintedly 

•I  affirm  that,  eith-r  by  the  fact  of  tho  solidarity  of   the  preat 

^tlr^J;'],'"^'  ^^°^-P'^,'-'^'^-    "^    in   order    to    8<ifeK'uard    pnvate    business 

nterests   our  military  chiefs  were  forbidden  to  bombard  the  estab- 

Usiimeate  of  the  Briey  Basin  which  were  being  exploited  by  the 
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enemy  during  the  war.  I  afSrm  that  our  aviation  .service  received 
Instructions  to  respect  the  blri&t  furnaces  in  which  enemy  steel 
was  beine:  made,  and  that  a  general  who  wished  to  bombard  them 
was   reprimanded  " 

French   industrialists  eventually   got  back  Briey  undamaged. 

Chesterton,  in  his  bitter  and  tragic  poem.  The  Secret  People, 
■which  tells  of  the  heart  of  E:ngland  as  few  others'  poems  do,  put 
into  words  the  suspicion  that  grows  in  the  heart  of  the  military 
man.  and  the  man  on  the  street ; 

They  have  given  us  into  the  hands 

Of  new.    unhappy   lords. 
Lords   without   anger,  or  honor, 

Who  dare  not  carry  their  swords. 
They  fight  with  shuffling  papers. 

They  have  bright,  dead,  alien  eyes, 
And  they  look  on  our  love  and  laughter 

As  a  tired  man  looks  on  flies. 


Effects  of  Repeal  of  the  Arms  Embargo 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

OF   K.^NSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 


ARTICLE  BY  HENRY  T.  GORRELL 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  by 
remarks.  I  am  including  an  article  taken  from  the  Washing- 
ton Times-Herald  under  date  of  Friday.  November  3.  1939. 
This  article  was  \\Titten  by  Mr.  Henry  T.  Gorrell,  United  Press 
correspondent  in  London,  under  date  of  November  2,  1939: 

[From  the  Washington  Times-Herald  of  November  3,    1939] 
Blow  to  United  States  Exports  Seen  in  Arms  Vote — Sharp  Cut  in 
British  lMPf)RTs  Expected  To  Allow  Unlimited  Flow  of  Muni- 
tions Abroad 

(By  Henry  T.  Gorrell) 

London,  Novmiber^  2-  Revision  of  the  United  States  arms-em- 
bargo law,  while  opening  the  way  for  large  British  arms  and  muni- 
tions purchases,  was  expected  tonight  to  lead  to  a  drastic  curtail- 
ment of  British  Imports  from  the  United  States,  such  as  industrial 
and  agricultural  products. 

One  authoritative  source  estimated  that  British  Imports  of 
certain  American  industrial  products  and  foodstuffs  would  fall 
off  as  much  as  $150,000,000  a  year. 

drastically     REDL'CED 

Importers  of  American  products  said  Britain's  anticipated  heavy 
purchases  of  war  supplies  from  the  United  States  would  be  offset 
to  a  substantial  degree  by  curtailing  imports  of  nonessential 
Industrial    and    agricultural    products. 

These  so-called  nonessentials  In  normal  years  yield  scores  of 
millions  of  dollars   to   American   exporters. 

The  curtailment  will  be  neces.sary,  it  was  explained,  to  protect 
exchange  and  permit  unlimited  purchases  of  arms  and  muni- 
tions from  the   United   States. 

The  importation  of  many  American  commodities,  including 
tobacco,  automobiles,  women's  apparel,  shoes,  hosiery,  dried 
fruits,  and  California  barley  already  has  been  reduced  drastically 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war. 

hits   film   industry 

The  effect  of  the  reduction  of  Imports  from  the  United  States 
undoubtedly  will  be  felt  keenly  over  widespread  areas  of  New 
York.  Ohio.  Pennsylvania,  Michigan,  the  Grain  Belts  of  the  Middle 
West,  the  tobacco  districts  of  the  South,  and  the  fruit  zones  of 
Florida  and  California. 

Ilollyvv-ood's  film  producers  also  inevitably  will  be  affected,  and 
It  is  indicated  that  the  sale  of  American-made  motion  pictures 
In  Britain  will  be  reduced  by  many  millions  of  dollars  annually. 

The  estimated  income  of  the  American  film  Industry  from  the 
European  market,  it  was  understood,  is  being  reduced  by  about 
$30,000,000  a  year  as  a  result  of  the  war,  and  a  large  part  of  this 
loss  Is  in  Britain. 

COTTON    unaffected 

Imports  of  American  automobiles,  usually  amounting  to  about 
$12,000,000  a  year,  virtually  have  ceased. 

Likewise,  British  agents  are  reported  to  have  ceased  attending 
tobacco  auctions  in  the  United  States.  The  United  States'  annual 
tobacco  business  with  Britain  has  been  approximately  $85,000,000. 

It  Is  believed  cotton  imports  will  not  be  affected  to  any  great 
extent,  but  canned  vegetables  and  fruits  already  have  been  re- 
stricted, aud  grapes  no  longer  are  arriving  from  tiie  United  States. 


Importers  indicated  American  fresh  fruits  soon  would  be 
restricted. 

BLOW    TO    BARLEY    BELT 

Imports  of  office  machinery  from  the  United  States  also  have 
been  curtailed  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  hardly  any  American 
grains  with  the  exception  of  small  amounts  of  feed  are  coming  in. 

The  British  have  reduced  American  imports  of  hops,  lard,  and 
cereals. 

It  was  believed  In  trade  circles  that  the  Pacific  Coast  Barley  Belt, 
whose  shipments  to  Britain  last  year  were  roughly  $6,000,000, 
would  be  hard  hit. 


Common  Sense  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  JOHN  M.  HOUSTON 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


EDITORIAL    FROM   THE    WASHINGTON    POST 


Mr.  HOUSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial  from 
today's  issue  of  the  Washington  Post: 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post  of  November  3,  1939] 

COMMON    SENSE    WINS 

Those  who  wished  to  see  the  arms  embargo  retained  set  great 
store  by  the  House  vote.  In  :pite  of  the  smashing  Senate  verdict 
for  repeal  they  were  optimistic  right  up  to  the  balloting  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  was  argued  that  the  House,  subject  to  com- 
plete replacement  every  2  years,  would  be  more  responsive  to 
propaganda  than  the  Senate.  And  nobody  knows  the  strength 
of  the  propaganda  against  repeal  better  than  those  who  were 
made  its  victims. 

The  large  majorities  by  which  the  bill  was  yesterday  hastened 
to  final  passage  therefore  possess  a  significance  even  greater 
than  that  of  the  legislation  now  happily  on  the  verge  of  enact- 
ment. They  show  that  the  House  is  no  less  a  deliberative 
body  than  the  Senate.  They  show  that  Congress  as  a  body  cannot 
be  stampeded  by  feverishly  whipped-up  pressures.  Those  ballots 
yesterday  show,  in  short,  that  the  American  system  of  representa- 
tive government  is  still  functioning.  Our  democracy  has  not  yet 
degenerated  into  mob  rule. 

Unquestionably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  opposed  em- 
bargo repeal  did  so  with  perfect  sincerity.  But  the  arguments 
used  by  this  side  were  for  the  most  part  emotional  rather  than 
rational.  Without  a  scintilla  of  effective  evidence  it  was  asserted 
that  repeal  is  of  itself  likely  to  Involve  the  United  States,  to  pro- 
long the  war,  to  "put  the  blood  of  millions  on  our  heads,"  as  a 
group  of  self-styled  "peace  organizations"  a.sserted  no  later  than 
yesterday.     This  sort  of  outcry   is  virtually  hysteria. 

What  the  legislation  actually  does  lias  been  almost  lost  to  sight 
amid  the  shrieks  and  shouts,  the  groans  and  moans,  with  which 
It  has  been  enveloped.  Actually  the  United  States  is  about  to  put 
into  effect  a  sweeping  self-denying  ordinance,  scrapping  the  doc- 
trine of  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  abandoning  traditional  and  un- 
questionable neutral  rights,  all  for  t)ie  sake  of  strengthening  the 
safeguards  against  war.  As  a  small  offset  to  this  wholesale  sur- 
render the  administration  Is  mildly  reasserting  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  to  sell  munitions,  provided  they  are  bought  for  cash 
and  shipped   in  foreign  bottoms. 

Because  there  is  a  point  at  which  the  country  does  not  propose 
to  surrender  its  sovereignty  in  behalf  of  belligerents,  a  furious 
and  wholly  emotional  storm  has  been  whipped  up  by  organiza- 
tions whose  antecedents  are.  in  some  case,  of  dubious  character. 
The  pacifist  propaganda  is  understandable.  There  are  some  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  wholly  honest,  who  would  rather  see  the  United 
States  destroyed  than  take  arms  to  defend  it.  The  complete  iso- 
lationist viewpoint  is  also  understandable.  But  these  and  other 
honorable  groups  alone  did  not  account  for  all  the  sound  and  fury 
of  the  embargo  advocates. 

Included  In  the  strange  line-up  against  repeal  were  all  the 
Communists,  all  the  bund  swiherents,  all  the  quasl-Pasclst  groups, 
all  the  professional  Anglophobes.  Together  they  made  a  formid- 
able, if  chaotic  assortment,  stiificiently  numerous  to  bring  to  their 
side  many  of  the  disillusioned,  the  ignorant,  the  credulous,  and 
the  self-seeking.  Not  by  reasoning,  but  merely  from  its  own 
momentum,  the  embargo  movement  gained  many  adherents  who 
could  not  have  advanced  a  single  cogent  argument  against  repeal. 

Like  "ham  and  eggs"  in  California,  a  movement  of  this  sort, 
partly  emotional,  partly  wishful,  and  partly  self-seeking,  can  easily 
become  a  serious  problem  for  a  democracy.  The  effective  argu- 
ments— legal,  moral,  patriotic,  and  economic — always  favored  re- 
peal.   But  It  almost  seemed  for  a  time  that  couuuou  sense  might 
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):"  overxrhelmpd   and  the  vital   conerpssiona!   function   of  analysis 
subi  rd;n '.'eci    no    an    esHPntially    nciiculous    mas.s    ^'niotionalism. 

Tl:!at;  danger  has  happily  been  averted.  But  u  was  more  lliruat- 
ening  lo  tho  Unittd  States  than  any  of  the  bogies  conjured  up  by 
the  opponents  of  repeal. 


The  Pressure  Boys 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  LEE  E.  GEYER 

OF  CALIFOKXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


BOOK  RE\TEW   BY   W.   F.    SHELTON 


Mr.  GEYER  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  .«u?ee.sted 
to  my  cclleayu'^5;  the  other  day  that  all  Members  read  Pres-^^ure 
Boy.s.  so  many  have  asked  me  to  tell  them  what  it  is  about 
that  I  have  decided  to  have  prmted  in  the  Record  a  revit-w 
of  that  bock. 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  carries  the  followins:  under 
date  of  October  22.  The  review  is  by  W.  F.  Sheltcn.  It  ap- 
prars  alons  with  ether  bock  reviews  on  the  page  entitled 
'Books  and  Their  Writers."    The  review  follows: 

[From  the  Sa:;  Franc;.=co  Chronicle  of  October  22.  193'J1 

THE   PRESSURE    POY.S 

(By  Kenneth  G.  Crawford.     Reviewed  by  W.  F    Sheltnn) 

This  b-ok  siibMtlrd  "The  Inside  Story  of  Lobbvin^  in  America." 
prpt?rd^  to  be  roi'hfr  calm  nor  unbiased  I\s  author  openly  ad- 
nuts  that  he  i«  woiking  off  hi.s  repressions  as  a  Wa.«hir.sjtcn  rorre- 
Fpcndent.  he  is  writing  footnotes  to  the  news,  footnotes  which  are 
not  re-ea!cd  T-.r;!  .iftor  the  news  itself  has  become  s^ale. 

Certain:y  The  Pr-s.-ure  Bovs  Is  .sensational  stuff.  It  names  names. 
dates,  and  places  with  an  offhandedness  which  is  more  effective  thin 
the  lopoest  shouting;  it  deals  with  events  so  recent  that  our  Inter- 
est In  them  musl  be  a  good  deal  more  than  historical  As  might 
be  expects  d.  many  of  Mr.  Crawford's  sources  of  information  remain 
urdisclosed:  but",  on  the  ether  hand,  a  considerable  part  of  his 
evidence  is  drawn  from  such  cpr^n  records  as  those  of  the  Black. 
La  Fcllette.  arid  Nye  investi'^ations.  And  the  disturbing  thing  is 
th;it  evf-n  if  onlv  a  part  of  what  he  claims  is  true,  its  going  to  be 
pretty  hard  to  deny  the  justice  of  his  bitter  irony. 

An  astonishing  amount  of  material  has  b^en  packed  into  the 
book.  No  important  pressure  group  which  has  been  active  during 
the  past  quarter  of  a  century  escapes  Mr.  Crawford  s  eve  and  pen"! 
There  are  chapters  devoted  to  the  1913  expose  of  the  tariff  lobby, 
and  to  the  course  of  profiteering  during  the  first  World  War — but 
they  are  merely  interludes  in  the  main  story,  which  concerns  the 
contemporary  lobbying  activities  of  utilities,  drug  manufacturer'?, 
the  movies,  steel,  shipping,  sugar,  railroads.  Insurance  companies, 
farmers,  and  labor.  The  scope  and  persistence  of  these  activitits. 
a-^  Mr  Crawford  sees  them,  are  almost  beyond  belief.  His  thesis  is 
that,  lobbying  today  is  fundamentally  th"  same  as  ever,  although  its 
tpchniquo  has  bfxomo  more  involved;  nowadays,  for  example,  it  In- 
vokes appealing  direct  to  the  electorate  as  well  as  putting  pressure 
of  one  kind  or  anoiher  on  legislators.  He  also  says  that  lobbying 
has  been  lmmen.sely  stimulated  by  the  New  Deal--wlth  which  he 
Is  broadly  in  synipathy — since  all  sorts  of  interests  have  been  seek- 
ing to  protect   themselves  during  the  creation  of  new  legislation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  the  Inside  stories  of  recent  nationai 
issues  which  make  the  most  sensational  reading.  There  is  much 
new  or  hitherto  ignored  material  concerning  the  lobbying  and 
propaganda  by  utilities  In  1935  against  the  Holding  Company 
"Dea'h  Sentence"  Act;  the  fight  led  by  Girdler  against  labor's  at- 
tempt to  organize  Little  Steel,  which  culminated  in  the  1937 
Memorial  Day  incident  at  Chicago;  the  terntlc  pother  abrjut  the 
President's  firs^  Governmient  reorganisation  bill;  thf^  ingenious 
means  used  by  railroads  to  oppose  the  growth  of  trucking;  and  the 
ghost-rai5!ng  activities  of  the  Dies  committee. 

A  relatively  mild  sample  of  the  book's  contents  would  include 
the  information  that  among  the  "pressure  boys"  are  such  figures 
as  Homer  Cummings,  Donald  Richberg.  Pat  Hurley  (President 
Hoover's  Secretary  of  War),  and  Joe  Tumulty  (.secretary  to  Presi- 
dent Wilson).  We  are  told  that  the  Liberty  Leai,'ue.  In  addition  to 
being  one  of  the  most  ineffectual  of  lobbies,  is  unique  in  that  it 
has  been  completely  honest  about  its  purpose  from  the  stact.  It  is 
said  that  Will  Hays  Is  only  very  Incidentally  the  "cziir"  of  the 
movie  industry;  his  real  Job  Is  maintaining  a  supercolossal  lobby. 
It  is  charged  that  when  the  drug  and  liquor  prlce-flxlng  law  was 
pushed  through  in  1937.  the  law  firm  of  its  sponsor.  Senator  Ttd- 
iNGS.  was  being  retained  by  a  national  druggists'  organization  and 
a  large  distilling  company. 

The  threads  of  the  story,  moreover,  are  quite  long  enou:;h  to 
span    the    continent.     Ther-?   is   more   than   one   reference    to   the 


A.=;soclated  Farmers.  priT  ipal'.y  in  connection  with  the  Dies  com- 
mittet-;  we  are  reminded  ol  the  f;\mou.s  cii /ck  sent  uns<ili;::tPd  to 
Repre.sentative  Ge.\rhart.  of  California,  during  the  reor>;anization 
brittle,  and  mention  is  made  of  tiie  fornvr  D-i'lar  Line  m  the 
ch.at'ter  on  shipping  subsidies. 

The  Pressure  Boys  is  not  a  soothing  story;  It  will  tind  very  few 
readt-rs  from  either  left  or  rl','ht  whose  conhcicnce  in  sonir  organiza- 
tion or  another  will  emerk:c  unscathed.  Mr.  Cr.awkord  believes 
thit  democr.ttic  cnvrrr.inrnt  will  remain  liietrcctivc  so  lcn>;  as 
s;  ecial  groups  can  exercise  a  power  out  ol  j>roportiMn  to  their 
number.s  and  he  sijaies  no  blows  iii  driving  his  point  home. 

The  book  has  bt  en  written  in  bitternesii  and  anner.  and  no  doubt 
allowar.ce  should  be  mi<de  for  that  fact  m  any  Vvaluatlon  of  its 
accuracy — but  there  !«  still  more  than  eimugh  uiideniable  truth  in 
the  picture  to  make  anyone  wlme.  It  may  not  be  the  whole  truth, 
but  it  is  a  pan  which  cannot  forever  hf  ignored. 


Fred  S.  Purnell 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOBLE  J.  JOHNSON 

Ol'    INDIANA 

L\  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thnr?!dav,  Nmrmhcr  2.  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speaker,  en  October  21, 
1939.  Hon.  Fred  S.  Puinell.  a  distinguished  former  Mrmber 
of  Congress,  passed  away. 

For  16  years  he  repre.sented  the  old  Ninth  Di-tricr.  :i  part 
of  which,  including  Fountain  County.  h:s  honu'  county.  Is 
ro'A-  in  thf  Sixth  Cont;re:ssional  District,  which  I  iiavc  the 
honor  to  reprt-sent  ai  this  time. 

Mr.  Purnell  had  a  most  interesting  career.  H«'  w;us  born 
in  Foup.ta.n  County,  Ind.,  near  Veedeisburg:  was  educated  in 
the  schools  of  tliat  county,  where  he  became  firmly  imbued 
v,ith  the  great  Huositr  philosophy  of  life,  and  at  Ir.diana 
Umver.sity.  where  he  graduated  with  the  decree  of  LL.  B.  in 
1L.04.  he  was  an  <xceil-'nt  student,  an  rlcqucnt  and  forc-ful 
speaker,  and  developed  a  i^rcat  aptitude  for  kadership. 
After  completing  his  college  education  he  entered  tlic  prac- 
tice of  law.  locating  in  Attica.  Ind.,  where  he  served  as  city 
attorney  for  4  years.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1916 
and  served  his  district  faithfully  and  well  for  eight  terms. 
His  sterlinc  qualities,  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  state.sman 
and  a  leader  were  soon  recognized  by  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress. He  served  on  the  important  Com.mittee  on  Acrncul- 
ture.  Committee  on  Rules,  and  on  the  steering  committee — 
he  was  ranking  member  on  the  Agriculture  Committee. 

He  was  vitally  interested  in  and  understood  thp  problems 
of  agriculture  and  through  his  efforts  much  legislation  bene- 
ficial to  agriculture  was  enacted  into  law. 

He  was  an  able  legislator,  taking  a  leading  part  in  debate 
and  in  other  activities  of  Congress.  His  fine  personality,  his 
keen  sense  of  humor,  his  tireless  diligence,  his  sterling  char- 
acter, his  fearlessness  in  the  cause  of  right,  his  ability  for 
clear  thinking,  and  his  industry  will  always  be  remembered 
by  those  who  knt  w  him. 

He  had  a  great  career,  a  life  full  of  action  in  things  worth 
while.  His  friends  numbered  all  who  knew  him.  He  accepted 
the  responsibilities  of  his  office  and  of  life  itself  and  per- 
formed his  duties  in  a  most  energetic  and  righteous  manner. 
Ho  was  a  true  public  servant,  always  laboring  in  the  interest 
of  his  district  and  of  his  Nation, 

Mr.  Purnell  was  a  devoted  Republican,  believing  firmly  in 
the  fundam.ental  principles  and  policies  of  the  Republican 
Party,  but  was  always  fair  and  honorable  in  politics  as  well 
as  in  busine.^s,  and  his  excellent  public  record  will  be  a  monu- 
ment to  h:m  as  long  as  time  lasts.  His  life  was  a  record  of 
service,  and  he  brought  great  honor  and  distinction  to  him- 
self, his  home  county,  and  his  district. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him  as  a  Member  rf  Con- 
gress for  three  terms.  He  took  a  kindly  interest  in  new  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  sought  his  advice  and  counsel,  which 
he  was  always  happy  to  give  in  his  efforts  to  assist  them, 
and  he  never  missed  an  opportunity  to  uproot  a  thorn  and 
plant  a  flower  along  life's  road. 
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Surviving  him  are  his  devoted  wife.  Elizabeth  S.  Purnell, 
and  two  .sons,  Samuel  and  Frederic.  In  his  passing,  his  wife 
and  children  have  lost  a  devoted  husband  and  father,  the 
ccmmuniiy  a  preat  citizen,  the  Nation  a  great  leader,  and  I 
have  lost  a  friend. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF   COXNKCTICt'T 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wrote  to  several  distin- 
guished jurists  in  international  law.  men  of  outstanding  re- 
nown and  prestige  in  their  profession,  on  the  question  of  the 
repf^al  of  the  embargo. 

I  have  a.'^ked  unanimous  consent  to  extend  and  revise  my 
remark--  and  include  therein  their  answers.  The  first  is  from 
the  disiinjiuished  doyen  of  international  authorities  in  th.s 
country,  a  man  in  fact  of  international  reputation,  the  Honor- 
able John  Ba^sctt  Mcore: 

De.'KR  Mr  Shan-i.fy:  Your  letter  of  October  27  in  relation  to  the 
qucs'ion  of  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  has  Just  been  received, 
ai.d  I  herewith  enclose  a  copy  of  a  statement  which  I  am  on  the 
point  oi  sendin;  to  News  Week  for  publication  tomorrow.  By 
the  terms  of  their  request  it  appears  that  they  have  solicited 
expressions  of  opinion  from  a  ntimtaer  of  persons,  and  the  responses 
may  be  mixed  as  well  as  abundant  I  have  tried  precisely  to 
deflne  the  aspect  of  the  question  as  It  appears  to  me.  I  would 
not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  a  government  may  not  change  its 
neutrality  legislation  durmft  war.  Our  first  neutrality  statute 
wa-s  pas.-ed  dunnit  the  wars  between  Great  Britain  and  various 
o'h.er  powers  on  the  one  hand,  and  France  on  the  other  hand, 
growing  out  of  the  French  Revolution.  In  this  conflict,  as  you 
know.  President  Wa.'-hlnrton  proclaimed  our  neutrality,  and  legis- 
lation was  .'•ub.'^equently  adopted  for  the  purpose  of  making  our 
neutrality  efTcetivc.  Later,  in  1818.  the  let::slation  then  existing 
was  fauperseded  by  the  compreher.sivp  statu" e  of  1818,  which  was 
pa.-sed  durir.;'  the  wars  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  American 
colonies,  which  had  declared  their  independence.  With  all  this 
you  no  doubt  are  familiar,  and  I  rehearse  it  only  as  a  clarification 
of  the  situation  with  v.hich  we  are  now  confronted.  The  pro- 
pensities of  our  ptcple  are  not  so  peaceful  as  they  imagine,  and 
li;  this  :hey  share  the  general,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  fate  of 
humanity.  On  one  point,  however,  I  am  ckar,  and  that  is  that 
we  shall  net  advance  our  own  interests  or  contribute  to  peace  and 
good  will  en  earth  by  taking  up  arms  for  the  tnforcement  of  our 
Judgm.ent   as  regards  the  merits  of  all  foreign  quarrels. 

Believe  me  to  be.  with  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  B.  Moore. 
[Enclosure] 

STATEMENT     OF     JOHN     BASSETT     MOORE    ON     OCTOBER     28.     1939 

Neutrality  Involves  considerations  ^>oth  of  law  and  of  fact. 
International  law,  while  not  lorbidding  the  export  of  arms  to 
warring  countries,  authorizes  the  latter,  by  visit  and  search  on 
the  high  s.as.  to  prevent  them  from  reaching  the  enemy;  and.  as 
this  (ipens  the  door  to  misunderstandings  and  disputes,  some 
governments  have,  when  neutral,  prohibited  such  export.  The 
Unitt'd  S'ates,  by  recent  legislation,  adopted  this  policy,  and.  by 
rcvcrs.ng  it  In  time  of  war.  would  Invite  suspicion  to  its  motives 
and  enhance  the  penis  of  the  traffic.  A  neutral  country  cannot 
possibly  equalize  as  between  belligerents  the  benefits  or  the  dis- 
advantages of  what  it  exports,  and  the  attempt  to  do  so  would 
savor  of  jugglery. 

E\'eryone  who  pursues  the  study  of  international  law  has 
the  profoundest  admiration  and  respect  for  this  great 
scholar.  I  add  a  lifetime  of  the  fullest  usefulness  far  beyond 
the  Biblical  three  score  and  ten. 

His  life— 

Moore,  John  Bassett,  lawyer:  b.  Smyrna,  Del.,  Dec.  3,  1860;   grad. 

U  of  Va  .  1880:  LLC.  Columbian.  1899.  Delaware  Coll.  1900. 
Yale,  1901,  U.  of  Chile.  1910.  Brown  U.  1914,  McGill  U.,  1921,  U.  of 
State  of  N.  Y..  192,},  Univ  of  Pennsylvania.  1924,  Columbia  Univ., 
1927:  Washington  Coll.,  Chestertown,  Md.,  1932;  Law  clerk  Dept. 
of  State,  1885  86;  3d  asst.  .sec.  of  state,  1886-91;  prof.  Internat.  law 
and  diplomacy.  Columbia,  1891  -1924,  also  chmn.  administrative  bd. 
Legislative  Drafting  Fund.  1911  15.  A.sst.  sec.  of  state.  Apr.-Sept., 
1898:  sec.  and  cotinsel  Spanish-Am.  Peace  Commn.,  Paris,  1898; 
agt  of  U.  S.  before  U.  S.  and  Dominican  Arbitration  Tribunal, 
1904;   U.  S.  del.  4th  Internat.  Am.  Corif.,  Buenos  Aires,   1910;  Bpl. 


plenipotentiary  to  Chilean  Centenary.  1910;  mem.  Internat. 
Ccmm.  of  Jurists.  1912-22;  counselor  Dept.  of  State,  with  power 
to  sign  as  secretary  of  State.  1913-14.  Mem.  Permanent  Court 
of  Arbitration,  The  Hague,  1912-38;  judi;e  Permanent  Coiu-t  of 
International  Justice,  1921-28  (resigned);  del.  Pan-Am.  Financial 
Conrrrcss,  1915.  and  vice-chmn.  Internat.  High  Commn.  then  or- 
ganized; ambassador  extraordinary,  U.  S.  del.  and  pres.,  Internat. 
Conf.,  The  Hague.  1922-23,  on  Rules  for  Artcraft  and  Radio  in 
Times  of  War.  Director  and  mem.  exec,  com..  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Soc.  New  York.  Hon.  mem.  Institut  de  Droit  Inter- 
national; member  Institut  Colonial  International,  American  Philos. 
Soc.  Pan-Am.  Soc.  of  U.  S.  (hon.  pres.),  Hispanic  Soc.  America 
(Vice  pres);  hon.  mem.  Coll.  of  Lawyers  of  Costa  Rica;  corr. 
mem.  Mass.  Historical  Soc,  Royal  Academy  History  of  Spain.  In- 
stltuto  cie  Ordem  des  Advogados  Brazileiros;  member  Royal  Acad. 
Sciences  of  Netherlands;  corresponding  member  Institute  Saumar- 
tiniano:  pres.  of  Am.  Polit.  Science  Assn..  1913-14,  Mohonk  Conf.  on 
Internat.  Arbitration,  1914.  15;  mem.  Pa.  Hist.  Soc;  fellow  Am.  Acad. 
Arts  and  Sciences:  incorporated  Am.  Nat.  Red  Cross;  mem.  Central 
Com  and  exec.  com.  N.  Y.  Co.  Chapter,  1914-20.  Awarded  Roose- 
velt Distinguished  Service  Medal,  1927.  Clubs:  Century,  Bar 
Association  (New  York);  Cosmos,  Metropolitan  (Washington, 
D.  C);  Authors'  (London,  England).  Author:  Report  on  Extra- 
territorial Crime,  1887;  Report  on  Extradition,  1890;  Extradition 
and  Interstate  Rendition  (2  volumes).  1891;  American  Notes  on 
the  Conflict  of  Laws,  1896:  History  and  Digest  of  International 
Arbitrations  (6  volumes),  1898;  American  Diplomacy,  Its  Spirit  and 
Achievements.  1905:  Digest  of  International  Law  (8  volumes), 
190G:  Four  Phases  of  American  Developments— Federalism, 
Democracy,  Imperialism,  Expansion,  1912;  Principles  of  American 
Diplomacy.  1918:  Internat.  Law  and  Some  Current  Illusions  and 
Other  Essays.  1924;  Pending  Neutrality  Proposals,  their  False  Con- 
ceptions and  Misunderstandings.  1936.  Editor:  The  Works  of 
James  Buchanan  (12  volumes),  1908;  International  Adjudications, 
Ancient  and  Modern,  together  with  mediatorial  repts.,  advisory 
opinions  and  the  decisions  of  domestic  commns.  on  internat. 
claims,  with  hist,  and  legal  commentaries  (8  vols.),  1937,  and  more 
to  follow.  Address:  care  Chase  Nat.  Bank,  11  Broad  Street,  New 
York.  N.  Y. 

The  opinion  of  Professor  Edwin  M.  Borchard  of  Yale  is 
probably  as  well  known  as  that  of  any  other  man  in  the 
country  but  to  complete  the  record  I  take  advantage  of  my 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  it. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  designed  to  insure  the  protection  of  American 
neutrality,  for  the  obvious  purpose  is  to  help  the  Allies  obtain  arms, 
ammunition,  and  Implements  of  war.  If  that  is  the  motive — and 
the  motive  in  these  matters  is  all-important — then  the  lifting 
of  the  embargo  is  an  act  of  war  and  intervention,  and  it 
should  be  debated  as  such.  The  assumption  that  a  neutral  can 
change  his  law  so  as  to  help  one  side  beat  the  other  and  yet 
escape  the  consequences  of  war  is  hazardous.  The  gamble  may  be 
successful,  but  It  is  very  speculative,  for  success  depends  on  the 
inability  or  unwillingness  of  the  disfavored  belligerent  to  exert  the 
reprisals  which  he  would  naturally  wish  to,  and  which  he  is  priv- 
ileged to  e.xert.  There  may  be  good  reasons  why  many  Americans 
would  like  to  help  the  Allies  win  this  EXiropean  war,  but  the  public 
should  not  delude  itself  into  the  belief  that  a  hostile  act  is  a 
contribution  to  American  neutrality.  The  suggestion  that  the  pres- 
ent act  is  unneutral  and  hence  must  be  corrected  because  Great 
Britain  cannot  legally  obtain  the  arms  which  Germany  could  not 
physically  get  is  inaccurate  and  unsound.  It  would  be  more  true  to 
say  that  the  naval  position  of  the  belligerents  enables  the  United 
States  to  supply  one  side  only  with  everj'thmg  but  arms.  There  is 
a  practical  embargo  on  Germany.  This  ought  to  satisfy  the  craving 
for  discrimination,  and  it  probably  can  be  defended  as  legal.  The 
lifting  of  the  arms  embargo,  I  fear,  cannot  be  so  defended. 

It  is  proper  to  say  that  there  are  many  arguments  against  an 
arms  embargo.  International  law  does  not  require  a  neutral  to 
impose  an  arms  embargo,  although  many  neutrals  In  the  course  of 
history  have  done  so.  They  have  done  it  to  safeguard  their  own 
neutrality.  In  the  abstract,  on  historic  evidence  of  their  effects, 
I  have  been  opposed  to  embargoes  and  boycotts  in  any  form.  When 
applied  discriminatorily.  however,  as  to  many  Americans  have  been 
taught  to  believe  was  justified,  they  constitute  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing political  Instruments  of  an  age  that  has  been  extraor- 
dinarily fertile  in  Inventing  new  devices  for  provoking  conflicts 
among  people. 

The  peculiar  defect  In  the  present  requested  change,  however, 
is  that  it  is  proposed  to  lift  the  embargo  during  a  foreign  war 
with  the  knowledge,  if  not  indeed  the  intention,  that  it  would 
help  one  set  of  belligerents  only.  This  seems  to  me  a  clear 
violation  of  International  law.  I  shall  read  a  passage  from  a 
commentarj'  on  a  recent  draft  code  on  neutrality  prepared  under 
the  auspices  of  the  specialists  of  this  country.  Prof.  Philip  C. 
Jessup,  of  Columbia,  being  the  reporter.     That  commentary  states: 

"Tlie  task  confronting  the  neutral  state — in  changing  Its  rules 
during  war — is  to  make  certain  to  itself  and  clear  to  other  states 
that  the  motive  Inducing  the  adoption  of  a  new  rule  or  regula- 
tion during  the  course  of  a  war,  is  the  product  of  its  concern  to 
act  strictly  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  neutrality,  and  not  the 
result  of  a  desire  to  aid  one  or  the  other  belligerent." 

It  is  not  true  to  say  that  a  neutral  may  not  change  the  rules 
of  law  during  war.  It  is  during  war  that  most  of  the  rules  of 
neutrality  were  made.    But  the  rules  may  only  be  changed  in  the 
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direction  of  insurine;  and  tlfjhtrning  neutral  duties,  and  not  in  the 
direction  of  relaxing?  them  for  the  benefit  of  one  set  of  belligerents. 
TJiis  is  a  hostile  act  and  an  act  of  war,  and  its  consequences  must 
be  carefully  weighed.  It  is  inconsistent  with  that  neutrality 
which  official  grotips  profess  to  wish  to  maintain.  In  support  of 
the  change,  it  is  only  fair  to  say,  the  argument  is  advanced  that 
the  legislation  was  under  consideration  long  before  September  3, 
1939,  that  a  bolligerent  ought  not  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  an 
American  statute  ai.d  that  it  is  proposed  In  the  interests  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  that  these  argu- 
ments leave   me  unconvinced. 

It  may  very  well  be  that  the  Neutrality  Act  should  be  changed 
in  certain  re.spects  I  should  find  nothing  unneutral  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  ca.sh -and -carry  principle  to  commodities  other  than 
arras,  ammaiution.  and  Implements  of  war.  though  I  have  always 
been  skeptical  as  to  the  practical  operation  of  this  plan.  Only 
"carry"  is  important,  including  transfer  of  title  to  the  buyer,  for 
Amerirans  are  not  likely  to  extend  much  credit  now.  Nor  do  I 
like  the  idea  of  taking  American  shipping  out  of  the  Eiu-opcan 
trade  although  under  present  circumstances  possibly  it  may  iaave 
justification.  Moreover,  I  see  no  reason  why  the  United  States 
should  not  permit  the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  to  neutral  countries  "'for  transshipment  to  a  belliger- 
ent." Why  such  excessive  zeal?  The  administrative  difficulty  of 
enforcing  such  a  rule  should  alone  have  condemned  it.  But  in 
addition  there  is  no  rea.son  why  a  neutral  should  enforce  the  doc- 
trine of  continuous  voyage  or  transport.  American  citizens  need 
not  be  prohlh.ted  from  traveling  or  serving  on  belligerent  ships  if 
the  statute  and  the  country  are  clear  on  the  point  ihat  they  have 
always  traveled  or  served  there  at  their  own  risk  and  that  under 
no  circumstances  can  the  country  be  involved  when  they  travel 
under  the  protection  of  a  foreign  flag.  Nor  should  the  act  apply 
to  civil  wars  or  promise  dlscrln^ination  in  Latin  American  wars. 
These  change.s  would  not  relax  American  neutrality  to  the  advan- 
tage of  one  and  the  handicap  of  another  actual  belligerent.  P'or 
that  reason  such  changes  are  permissible.  Other  changes  are  not, 
if  the  country  professes  neutrality. 

To  sum  up,  acts  intended  to  aid  one  belligerent  only  should  be 
untierstcod  to  be  hastile,  not  neutral  acts.  No  reasons  have  been 
given  a:s  to  -A'hy  the  svipply  of  army  to  the  Allie.s,  much  a.s  this 
may  be  desired,  would  promote  American  peace  or  neutrality. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  Is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
such  aliipments  will,  under  existing  circumstances,  be  construed  as 
a  form  of  ■.ntervontion.  If  they  are  so  construed,  the  possibility 
of  America's  remaining  at  peace  and  out  of  the  war  mav  have 
pas-sed  to  alien  decision.  The  meastire  therefore  requires  the  ut- 
most deliberation.  Let  us  hope  that  a  sound  conclusion  will  be 
reached. 

Professor  Borchard's  collaborator.  William  P.  Lage.  in  his 
provocative  and  challenging  Neutrality  for  the  United  States, 
writes  and  insists  that — 

I  have  no  hesitation  In  condemning  the  present  proposal  to 
repeal  the  arn:s  embargo. 

Tlie  embari;u  wa^  on  the  statute  books  before  the  present  war 
started:  it  was  invoked  by  the  President,  and  is  at  this  mi~mint 
In  force.  To  weaken  this  law  now,  for  the  purpose  of  helping 
one  side,  is  a  participation  In  the  war;  for  when  changes  in  a 
neutral's  laws  are  made  during  war,  the  purpose  of  the  chancers 
is  all-important.  That  Is  why  the  addition  of  cash  and  carry 
for  general  ccmmodities  would  not  constitute  Intervention,  for  its 
purpose  Is  solely  and  obviously  to  help  preserve  our   ntutrality. 

This  legal  position  cannot  be  seriously  questioned.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  advocates  of  repeal  of  the  embargo  have  been  forced  to 
adopt  a  s<>ries  of  Kpecious  contentions  whose  purpose  can  only  be 
to  becloud  the  issue  in  the  minds  of  the  general  public. 

Foremost  among  these  has  been  the  contention  that  it  Is  un- 
neutral to  keep  the  preiient  embargo.  That  is  Just  not  so.  When 
Congress  passed  the  act  In  1935  we  put  the  world  on  notice  that 
we  wouldn't  supply  arms  during  future  wars.  We  had  an  un- 
doubted right  to  pass  the  act  at  that  time  and  we  would  have  an 
undoubted  right  to  repeal  It  today  if  the  world  were  still  at 
peace.  But  war  has  broken  out.  and  we  have  not  the  right  to 
potte  as  a  neutral,  claiming  to  be  treated  as  a  neutral,  and  at 
the  same  time  weaken  our  present  law  In  order  to  help  one  side 
defeat  its  enemy.  To  do  this  Is  to  commit  an  act  of  hostility 
which  the  injured  nation  has  every  right  to  treat  as  an  abandon- 
ment of  neutrality  and  an  act  of  war. 

Moreover,  one  of  the  cardinal  principles  of  International  law 
Is  that  a  neutral  government,  as  such,  shall  not  take  any  action 
designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of  the  war.  This  rule  Is  par- 
ticularly involved  at  the  present  time  with  respect  to  repeal 
because  it  will  require  affirmative  action  by  our  Government  to 
effect  that  purf>ose.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  allowing 
private  citizens  to  trade  In  munitions;  it  is  a  question  of  the 
American  Government,  as  such,  taking  positive  action  to  change 
its  laws  in  order  to  assist  one  belligerent  to  overcome  its  enemy, 
thus  causing  our  participation  In  the  war. 

But  It  is  said:  "Germany  wouldn't  dare  declare  war  on  America 
because  of  repeal"  Perhaps  so;  but  why  Indulge  in  speculations 
as  to  what  Germany  might  do?  When  we  knowingly  and  willfully 
commit  such  an  act  of  hostility  we  leave  to  Hitler  the  decision 
as  to  whether  that  net  will  mean  peace  or  war  for  this  country. 

Now  that  1.^  a  sorry  position  for  America  to  put  itself  in.  Far 
better,  if  ihAs  country  feels  it  necessary  to  commit  hostilities,  to 


put  the  question  of  Joining  the  war  squarely  up   to  tur  Congress, 
not  leave  it   to  the  whim  of  some  fortign  goveinment 

On  the  other  hand,  it  we  want  to  stay  otit.  then  we  •■■hcu'-d 
stay  out  completely  There  is  no  half  in  and  half  nut  in  this 
game;   no  place  for  hostile  "measures  short  nf  war  '     The  minute 

w(>  commit  acts  of  hostility  we  open  ourselves  to- -we  i^ven  Invite ■ 

repri-als    which    will    Inflame    public    opinion    to    the    point    of 
demanding  war. 

Two  Other  distinguished  scholars  have  answnred  and  I 
have  taken  extracts  from  their  illuminating  letters: 

E/.RLHAM  College, 
Richmcnid,  Ind.,  October  30.  1939. 
The  Honorable  J.^mes  A    Sh.^nley, 

Hcu.'^e  of  Rcprc-i-ntativcs.  Wa^-:hing-ton.  D.  C 

My  Ue.\h  Mr..  Sh.\nley  I  have  your  letter  of  October  28.  in  which 
you  do  me  the  honor  of  asking  for  an  expie.s.-un  of  my  vi.u.-,  m 
the  matter  of  the  repeal  of  tJie  arm.s  imb.Ari;u.  I  greatly  appr<(;afe 
the  opportunity  to  an'-wer  ycnir  question  to  the  l)est  uf  mv  ability 
in  the  limited  time  which  is  available  to  me  today  since  in  thi', 
matter  time  is  of  the  es.-onse. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  en  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war.  lirst.  beiause  I  believe  that  repeal  at  this 
time,  while  a  war  is  in  progress,  would  be  an  uniK'utrul  act— a 
violation  of  the  duty  of  the  UnlttKl  StaU's  under  international  law; 
and.  second,  b-^cau.se  I  believe  that  ripenl  would  be  tlic  tirst  sttp 
on  the  road  to  war.  and  that  the  United  State.s  for  everv  rea><.)n. 
unsclhsh  as  well  as  selllsh,  ought  to  avoid  invulvemei.t  In  the  pres- 
ent  European   war. 

First,  as  to  the  matter  of  neutrality.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  his  official  supporters  advocate  nptal  m  the  irruund  that 
it  is  in  the  interest  of  "real  American  neutrality,"  while  Senator 
Austin,  Senator  BrRK".  and  the  ordinary  repealer  who  is  not  charged 
with  official  rt-sponsibility,  advocate  it  on  precisely  the  opposite 
grounds,  namely,  because  it  !.■>  unneutral  As  S'-nator  Bulke  puts 
it.  "Repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  will  not  operate  equally.  •  •  • 
It  checks  the  belligerents  that  I  want  checked  It  tavors  the  bellig- 
erents that  I  want  favored."  I  submit  that,  all  lectuiicalities  aside, 
as  a  matter  of  common  sense.  Senators  Austin  and  Durke  and  the 
unofficial  repealers  are  rli:ht  Technicalities  aside.  -Aho  would  .seri- 
ously advocate  that  the  way  for  n  nation  to  stay  neutral  in  a  war 
is  suddenly  to  commence  to  sell  arms  to  one  side  onlv.  which  .-. 
practically  what  repeal  means,  as  we  all  know  I  submit  that 
this  is  one  of  the  times — and  they  occur  far  mere  frequently  than 
the  critics  of  the  law  are  willing  to  admit-when  law  f'jllows  the 
dictates  of  common  sense. 

The  rule  of  international  law  was  suited  with  substantial  arcuracy 
when  this  very  situation  arose  with  "reverse  English'  in  1914-  15. 
At  that  time  the  Great  War  was  on  and  our  citizens  were  selling 
arms  in  large  quantities  to  the  Allies,  as  they  had  a  perfect  right 
to  do  under  interrational  law  and  under  our  municipal  law  as  It 
then  stc.(Ka.  A  number  of  people,  some  pro-Gerniaii  and  some  anti- 
British,  but  a  great  many  of  them  fine  American  cili/ens  whu  were 
shocked  at  the  enormous  trade  in  the  implements  of  death  whi'  h 
was  dcvelcpir.g.  appeared  befrro  the  C<  m:i;:tr»e  on  Foreign  AJIairs 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  a.skajg  for  U-gislatton  to  embct';^.> 
arm.^  and  munitions  of  war.  (Hearings  bef(irf  CMiiuniUee  on  TiV- 
e;gn  Affairs.  HctiS"  of  Representatives.  63d  Ccng.,  3d  s^sg  .  on  II  J. 
Res  377  and  378,  December  30  and  31.  1914  )  The  Gennan  and 
British  Governments  IxDth  interested  them.>elves  in  the  l.gislaiicn. 
Under  date  of  Ajiril  4,  1015.  the  German  Ambassador  tran.^nutled  a 
mcmniandum  of  hi.s  Government  requesting  action  on  our  part  to 
correct  the  exi.sting  sltuaMon.  which,  it  was  rlajmed  was  not  In 
p.c(  rrdance  "with  the  spirit  of  true  n"Utrality  "  Se(  r.-tary  Bryan 
replied  on  April  21,  1915,  saying,  among  other  things.  "This  Govcrn- 
m-^nt  hold.^,  as  I  believe  Your  Excellency  *s  aware. "and  as  It  is  con- 
strained to  hold  In  view  of  the  present  indisputable  doctrines  of 
accepted  international  law,  that  any  change  in  its  own  laws  of 
neutrality  during  the  progress  of  a  war  which  would  affect  un- 
equally the  relations  of  the  United  States  with  the  nations  at  war 
would  be  an  unjustifiable  departure  from  the  principle  of  strict 
neutrality  by  which  it  has  consistently  sotight  to  direct  its  actions. 
•  •  •  The  placing  of  an  embargo  on  the  trade  In  arms  at  the 
present  time  would  be  such  a  change  and  be  a  direct  violation  of 
the  neutrality  of  the  United  States  It  will,  I  feel  assured,  be  clear 
to  Your  Excellency  that,  holding  this  view  and  considering  It.self 
in  honor  bound  by  It,  it  l.s  out  of  the  question  for  this  Government 
to  consider  such  a  course  "  (Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States, 
1915  Supp.,  p.  160  at  p.  162.) 

•  •••••• 

Second,  repeal  as  a  road  to  war.  It  does  not  need  any  citation 
of  authorities  to  prove  what  the  reaction  to  repeal  Is  likely  to  be  in 
England  and  Germany,  respectively,  but  the  returns  are  already 
coming  in.  Here  are  a  few  excerpts  from  the  London  papers,  re- 
ported in  special  cables  to  the  Now  York  Times  on  October  28 
and  29: 

"The  United  States  to  sell  arms  to  the  Allies  " — The  Express. 

"Allied  victory  In  the  United  States."— The  Daily  Mirn  r. 

"Thus  the  aggressors  are  penalized,  and  that  is  the  policy  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  has  been  aiming  at.  By  this  Dniendment  he  is  able 
to  give  material  help  to  the  Allies  as  a  means  (;f  n voiding  giving 
them  military  help— and.  indeed,  such  aid  as  this  is  worth  far  more 
than  regiments  of  soldiers.  Britain  and  France  propo^^e  lo  spend 
no  Ics.s  than  £90.000000  sterling  on  a:icraft  in  the  United  States, 
and  even  now  scores  of  planes  are  waiting  to  be  shipped  across  the 
Atlantic." — The  Sketch. 
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"Arms  from  the  United  Rtate<=  will  shorten  the  war  "—The  News 
•Germ;.f.v  must  interpret  t>:is  decisu  n  as  another  defeat  for  her 
cau-c.'— Lord  Beaverhro'k's  Evening  Standard 

"Better  than  a  bat'le  "-  The  .srnr.  a  liberal  evenln?  pnper 
No  wonder  that  the  Sunday  Tnne:-.  "The  Thunderer"  -ud  "Pas- 
sage by  the  American  Senate  of  the  bill  t"  repeal  the  f.rm=  emh-rc^ 
was  the  mo^t  important  invent  of  Inst  week."  No  wonder.  al.so  that 
'sources  close  to  the  V.ilhelmstrasse"  are  quoted  by  the  United 
Press  as  saying.  "This  miitht  cause  us  to  hurry  up."      " 

It  might  help  us  to  gage  Germanv's  feel-ngs  in  thi«  mpttcr  to 
recall  our  own  feelings  during  the  Civil  War  when  the  EnRllsh 
were  .-eliing  arms  to  t!^c  Confederates,  which  they  had  a  perfect 
right  to  do  (the  belllserency  of  the  Confederacy  had  been  recog- 
nized), and  Lowell's  Hosea  Big-low  was  singing, 

You   wonder   why   we're   hot,    John, 

Your  mnrk   was  on  the  gun. 
The  neutral   guns  that  shot,  John, 

Our  brothers  and  our  sons. 

The  reaction  in  Great  Britain  and  Germany  to  an  unneutral  act 
cannot  be  expected  to  be  favorable  to  neutrality.  But  after  the 
psyclK  logical  effect  we  must  ccns.der  the  economic  effect- flrst 
war  prohts — "fool's  gold"— then  as  cash  gives  out  pressure  for 
credits  to  the  Allies  in  the  interest  of  American  prosperity  and  in 
the  name  of  democracy  and  morality  I  do  not  say,  of  cour.^-e.  that 
repeal  of  the  embargo  will  necessarilv  ir.ean  that  we  shall  be 
dragged  into  the  war.  I  say  it  is  the  first  step  and  a  step  which 
will  make  every  sub.sequent  step  much  easier.  Once  it  is  taken 
the  position  of  those  who  oppo^si  our  involvement  In  hostilities  will 
b*'  much  more  unfavorable  than  It  is  todav,  although  a  resolute 
will  to  peace  en  the  part  of  our  people  and  our  Government,  a 
will  to  peace  such  as  George  Washincton  showed  In  1794,  can  keep 
us  out  of  war,  embargo  or  no  embargo. 

Needless  tc  say.  all  this  does  not  involve  the  slightest  condona- 
tion of  Hitlerlsm  at  home  or  abroad.  It  simply  Involves  distrust 
in  American  intervention  in  European  wars  as  a  remedy  for  any- 
thing nd  a  speciflc  disbelief  in  its  efficacy  as  an  instrument  of 
peace  and  democracy. 

Thanking  you  for  doing  me  the  honor  to  request  an  expression 
of  my  views  on  this  subject  and  with  appreciation  for  the  stand 
you  are  taking,  and  all  personal  good  wishes,  I  am, 
Very   respectfully   yours. 

William  C.  Dennis. 
P   S — You  may  make  such  use  of  this  letter  as  you  see  fit. 


Yale  University,  Institttte  of  International  Studies, 

New  Haven.  Conn..  November  1,  1939. 
Hon    James  A.  Shanley. 

Hcusr  of  Representatives,   Washington.  D.  C. 

Df  AR  Mr.  Congressman  On  the  whole  I  agree  with  yoUr  opin- 
ion n\  regard  to  the  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo.  It  would  be 
hard  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  at  this  date  that  you  have 
not  already  heard  many  times  before,  and  hence  I  shall  not  set 
forth  in  detail  the  reasons  for  my  views. 

Obviously,  the  question  divides  Itself  up  into  two  parts,  the 
first,  what  action  would  be  more  likely  to  keep  us  out  of  the 
war.  and  second,  what  action  would  be  in  accord  with  our  duties 
as  a  neutral  under  international  law? 

In  regard  to  the  first  question,  the  arguments  in  favor  of  repeal 
seem  to  turn  on  the  assumption  that  it  will  aid  the  Allies  to  win 
the  war  gain.st  Germany.  If  this  is  so.  it  is  certain  that  the  Ger- 
man Government  will  resent  the  action  very  strongly  and  will 
take  desperate  steps  to  break  up  the  resulting"  trade  in  arms  with 
the  Allies,  po.'^lbly  including  acts  cf  sabotage  in  this  country. 
It  seems  quite  likely  that  such  action  would  provoke  strong  feel- 
ings In  this  country  and  Increase  our  chances  of  being  involved 
in  the  war.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo 
would  not  make  the  difference  between  defeat  and  victory  for 
the  Allies,  then  there  does  not  seem  to  be  very  much  of  an  argu- 
ment In   support  of  It. 

In  regard  to  the  second  question,  I  think  there  would  be  a  possi- 
bility that  if  our  action  In  repealing  the  embargo  should  come  before 
an  international  tribunal  at  the  close  of  the  war  it  would  be  held  to 
be  a  Violation  of  our  legal  duties  as  a  neutral.  If  It  could  be  shown 
that  the  sole  motive  for  lifting  the  embargo  was  to  aid  the  Allies, 
that  would  not  seem  to  be  in  accord  with  the  duty  of  impartiality 
reqtilred  of  neutrals  by  International  law.  It  could  be  argued,  cf 
cours?.  that  the  main  purpose  of  repeal  was  to  enable  this  country  to 
stay  out  of  the  war  and  not  to  help  the  Allies.  If  that  could  be 
shown,  then  I  think  that  repeal  would  be  Justified  under  interna- 
tional law,  even  though  the  result  was  to  enable  the  Allies  to  defeat 
Germany.  However,  it  seems  fairly  clear  that  the  sentim.ent  in  favor 
of  repeal  is  directly  associated  with  the  desire  to  aid  the  Allies  in 
winning  the  war. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fhederick  S.  Dunn. 

A  distinguished  practicing  attorney  and  recognized  au- 
thority on  international  law,  Mr.  Henry  S.  Fraser,  of  Syra- 
cuse. N.  Y.,  says: 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  under  International  law  a  neutral  state 
may,  during  the  course  of  a  war,  adopt  new  measures  or  alter  old 


m.easures,  provided  that  the  motive  for  such  action  Is  not  to  assist 
one  belligerent  against  another.  Hence  it  would  be  Justifiable  for 
a  neutral  state,  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  to  pass  a  new  law  for- 
bidding all  belligerent  warships  to  enter  Its  territorial  waters  where 
It  was  found  that  belligerent  warships  had  engaged  in  hostilities 
withm  Its  coastal  waters.  Obviously,  such  new  law  would  be  for 
the  purpose  of  better  safeguarding  the  neutral's  rights  or  of  better 
enabling  it  to  fulfill  its  duties  as  a  neutral, 

•••••• 

As  recently  as  the  Second  Hague  Peace  Conference  in  1907  when 
the  thirteenth  convention,  concerning  the  rights  and  duties  of 
neutral  powers  In  naval  war,  was  under  discussion,  the  British 
declared  that  an  Instance  where  neutrality  would  be  served  by 
the  relaxation  of  a  neutral's  legislation  after  the  outbreak  of  war 
was  ■•inconceivable."  At  that  meeting  Sir  Ernest  Satow.  the 
British  delegate,  requested  that  speciflc  mention  be  made  of  the 
fact  "that,  in  his  opinion,  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  neutral  state 
would  ever  be  obliged  to  adopt  less  stringent  measures  In  the 
course  of  a  war  m  order  to  protect  its  rights,  but  that  English 
doctrine  has  always  recognized  the  fact  that  neutrals  have  the 
right  to  enact  stricter  measures  for  this  purpose." 

We  must  hot  forget  that  however  our  sympathies  may  bo 
aroused  by  the  unhappy  struggle  abroad,  our  Intellects  should 
warn  us  of  the  danger  of  Involvement  if  those  sympathies  are 
translated  into  political  action.  We  must  not  forget  that  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  requires  an  act  of  Congress  This 
affirmative  action  of  government,  taken  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
abling private  Individuals  to  sell  arms  to  the  belligerents  becomes 
a  Government  act  to  aid  that  belligerent  which  controls  the 
sea.  namely,  Great  Britain.  By  repealing  the  embargo  the  United 
States  Government  would  In  law  make  Itself  a  party  to  the  con- 
templated sale  of  arms  by  its  citizens.  The  sale  of  arms  by  a 
neutral  government  to  a  belligerent  is  universally  condemned  as 
constituting  participation  in  the  hostilities.  The  sale  of  arms 
by  a  citizen  of  a  neutral  country,  which  sale  could  not  take  place 
except  for  an  explicit  enabling  statute  enacted  by  government 
is  the  exact  equivalent  of  a  sale  of  arms  sponsored  by  government 

The  converse  of  the  present  situation  arose  during  the  World 
War  when,  in  December  1914,  after  the  outbreak  of  war  bills  were 
introduced  in  Congress  to  place  an  embargo  on  the  exportation 
of  munitions.  Sir  Edward  Grey  thereupon  indicated  to  our  Gov- 
ernment that  he  considered  the  adoption  of  such  a  law  would  be 
special  legislation  passed  while  war  Is  in  progress"  and  therefore 
would  constitute  "an  unneutral  act  toward  the  beUlgerents  that 
can  profit  by  It." 

The  pending  bill  to  lift  the  arms  embargo  is  a  self-evident 
proposal  to  relax  our  legislation  after  the  outbreak  of  war  That 
the  purpose  of  the  executive  branch,  as  well  as  of  the  administra- 
tion supporters  In  the  legislative  branch,  is  assistance  to  the  pre- 
dominant sea  power  engaged  in  the  war,  does  not  admit  of 
successful  contradiction. 


Genuine  Neutrality  With  Cash  and  Carry 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.   THOMAS  D'ALESANDRO,  Jr. 

OF  MARYLAND 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  D'ALESANDRO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  solemn  and 
earnest  conviction  that  America  should  remain  out  of  the 
present  European  war.  I  am  in  complete  agreement  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States  when  he  says  that  we 
should  and  that  we  can  remain  at  peace.  My  vote  as  a 
Member  of  this  Congress  will,  as  the  occasion  arises,  always 
be  cast  for  peace. 

The  temper  of  this  Congress,  and  the  temper  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  such  that  war  will  never  be  declared  unless  an 
attack  is  made  upon  our  sovereignty.  Of  this  the  American 
people  may  be  assured,  this  Congress  will  not  ijivolve  our 
Nation  in  Europe's  quarrels.  Our  present  problem  it  seems  lo 
me  is:  How  and  what  can  we  do  to  make  certain  that  this 
determination  of  the  American  people  to  remain  at  peace 
shall  not  be  frustrated? 

Our  experiences  of  25  years  ago  taught  us  a  lesson  that  we 
ought  now  to  have  clearly  stamped  in  the  forefront  of  our 
minds.  America  was  brought  into  the  World  War  by  the 
sinking  of  American  ships  which  were  carrying  through  the 
war  zones  merchandise  intended  for  one  or  the  other  of  the 
combatants.    Our  ships  were  attacked  without  regard  to  the 
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character  of  their  cars^ocs.  Ships  carryiner  wheat  and  other 
foodstuffs  were  subject  to  attack  the  same  as  ships  carrying 
munitions. 

Another  cause  of  our  entry  into  that  war  was  the  stirring 
of  the  emotions  of  the  American  people  by  the  attacks  made 
upon,  and  the  sinking  of  foreig-n  ships  upon  wh;ch  Americans 
were  permitted  under  our  then  existing  laws  to  b'.Ton-io 
passengers. 

Stiil  another  cau.se  of  our  involvement  in  the  World  War 
was  the  financial  interest  that  so  many  of  our  citizens  had 
in  the  success  of  the  Allies.  We  permitted  foreign  gnvern- 
mf^nts  to  borrow  great  sums  of  money  from  our  banks  and 
cur  inve-tinc  public  with  which  these  foreign  governments 
purchased  the  products  of  our  farms,  our  factories,  and  our 
mines.  Certain  of  the  foreign  govrrnnients  became  heavily 
involved  in  debt  to  the  American  people  and  American 
business.  Unless  the  governments  that  were  in  cur  debt  won 
the  war.  tho.se  Americans  who  had  made  the  advancements 
stood  to  los'r-  their  money.  All  this  created  a  soit  of  ves.ed 
interest  here  in  America  in  favor  of  the  Allies.  We  permitted 
our  citizens  to  have  a  stake  in  the  European  war. 

The  natural  tendency,  the  inevitable  result  of  the  course 
we  pursued  25  years  ago  was  to  drag  us  into  war.  Let  us 
profit  by  that  experience. 

Tlie  Senate  of  the  United  States,  after  extended  debate, 
after  the  most  careful  consideration  by  a  vote  of  2  to  1, 
has  passed  on  to  this  House  an  amended  neutrality  bill. 
Let  us  examine  it  in  the  light  of  the  conditions  that  brought 
us  into  the  last  war. 

The  bill,  as  it  comes  from  the  Senate,  proposf^s  that  any 
foreign  nation  may  comiC  to  our  shores  and  purchase  any 
goods  that  any  of  our  citizens  desire  to  sell.  The  foreigner 
comes  with  his  own  ships;  he  sails  away  with  the  goods 
in  his  own  ships,  at  his  own  risk;  he  must  pay  with  cash  for 
them  before  they  leave  our  shores.  It  is  a  strict  cash-and- 
carry  program. 

The  Senate  amendment  further  provides  that  no  American 
shall,  for  the  period  of  the  war,  travel  in  the  ship  of  a  warring 
nation;  it  further  provides  that  no  American  ship  shall  travel 
in  the  war  zones.     The  Senate  amendment,  in  line  with  its 
cash-and-carry  provision,  precludes  Americans  from  furnish- 
ing goods  to  warring  nations  on  credit.     In  a  few  words,  we 
Americans  may  do  business  with  all  foreigners  who  desire 
to  do  business  with  us,  but  whatever  business  is  done  must 
be  done  at  the  foreigner's  risk,  and  with  no  risk  to  Americans. 
A  calm,  dispassionate  analysis  of  the  Senate  amendment 
discloses  that  it  provides  against  just  those  conditions  and 
circumstances  that  led  to  our  involvement  in  the  World  War. 
Now,  one  word  on  the  subject  of  our  right  to  ship  arms  and 
munitions.    If  it  is  morally  wrong  to  ship  arms  and  munitions 
to  a  warring  nation,  it  is  equally  immoral  to  ship  them  to  a 
nation  at  peace,  for  the  nation  at  peace  can  only  be  pur- 
chasmg  them  against  the  day  when  it  will  be  at  war. 

If  the  Senate  amendment  is  defeated  and  the  law  remains 
as  at  present,  we  are  in  this  position:  Prance  cannot  pur- 
chase an  airplane  in  America,  but  Russia  is  completely  free 
to  stock  up  with  guns,  airplanes,  and  munitions.  Japan  has 
been  for  .several  years  purchasing  war  material  in  vast  quan- 
tities from  us.  She  may  still  continue  to  stock  up.  If  a  year 
hence  she  determines  to  join  in  the  war  against  France,  she 
may  use  what  she  is  now  buying  in  America  against  France; 
but  France,  under  our  present  law.  cannot  now  buy  a  single 
airplane  in  America,  though  she  is  ready  to  pay  for  it  in  cash 
and  take  it  away  in  her  own  ships  at  her  own  risk. 

I  submit  this  is  not  neutrality.  Genuine  neutrality  consists 
in  treating  all  foreign  nations  alike.  If  the  one  is  the  better 
able  to  do  business  with  us  becauae  it  has  the  cash  and  the 
other  has  not  the  cash,  or  because  it  has  control  of  the  seas 
and  the  other  has  not.  this  is  not  a  situation  of  our  creation. 
To  deny  to  the  democracies  the  right  to  trade  with  Amer- 
ica, because  the  dictator  nations  are  not  in  a  position  to 
send  tneir  ships  here,  is  in  my  judgment  taking  sides  against 
the  democracies  and  in  favor  of  the  dictators. 

As  the  European  situation  stands  today,  we  have  on  the 
one  side   the  democracies,  on   the  other  side   Hitler   and 


Stalin.     I  need  not  say  that  I  make  a  distinction  betwon 

:   Hitler  and  the  German  people.     This  war  is  nut  a  war  of 

the  German  people;   they  want  it  no  more  than  you  and  I. 

I   It  is  the  Gorman  people  who  are  the  real  sulferers;  it  is  to 

them  that  our  sympathies  go. 

It  is  understandable  enough  that  thore  can  b»"  no  pc-ace 
in  Europ"  unless  th.^  nations  of  that  continent  have  some 
faith  and  confidence  in  one  anotlier.  It  is  ea.-y  to  under- 
stand that  Poland  could  not  stand  by  and  meekly  .si;br;;:t 
tc  Hitler's  crashing  it.  The  Poles  are  a  great  people;  th-'y 
have  a  glorious  history;  they  are  as  attached  to  their  Poland 
as  you  and  I  are  attached  to  America.  Yet  Hitler,  not  wit  >i- 
standing  his  sworn  pledge  of  .security  given  to  Poland,  ruth- 
lessly destroyed  it.    But  Poland  will  rise  again. 

Tne  Cz'\'h.^  are  a  peace-loving  p.  ople;  tli^y  lud  their  riuht 
to  their  place  in  the  sun.  Nothing  that  they  had  done  ju.^i- 
fied  the  attack  which  was  made  on  Czefhc.>iovakia.  "Tii.  y, 
too,  had  been  assured  aE^ainst  aggression.  European  civiliza- 
tion is  much  in  debt  to  the  great  Czech  peeple.  They  i^.avo 
made  a  glorious  contributio.i  to  the  advancement  of  our  civili- 
Ziition.  Yet,  today,  we  see  the  h."l  i-f  the  aggressor  on  the 
heart  of  Czechn.'^iovakia. 

Finland,  .^mall  that  it  is.  has  its  right  to  live.  It.  too.  is 
threatened  by  Hitler's  aily,  Stalin,  as  he  threatened  Lithuania 
and  Estonia. 

Where  will  th^  ags-res^ion  vnti''  What  will  ;;ati<^fy  the  grc-d 
and  avarice  of  these  two  mad  dictator.^?  Ev.  rything  fhat  we 
hold  dear— religion,  liberty,  peace,  securitv— they  brutally 
destroy. 

Why  then  .should  America,  made  up  as  it  is  of  people 
who  trace  their  ance.stry  baek  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
take  Sides  against  the  democracies  and  in  favor  of  the 
dictatorships^  A  neutrality  bill  that  enables  Ru.s.  la  to 
have  our  airplanes  and  denys  them  to  Prance  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Communi.^m.  with  a!!  that  it  means  in  the 
destruction  of  religion,  morality,  and  civilization,  stands  to 
profit  by  our  present  unneutral  law.  which  allow.s  Russia  to 
buy  and  ship  munitions  in  American  sh.ps,  while  denying 
to  the  democracies  now  under  attack  by  Russia's  allv.'th" 
right  to  trade  with  us  for  munitions  even  though  carried 
in  their  own  ships. 

Let  us  profit,  I  repeat,  by  our  experiences  of  World  War 
days.  Let  us  do  the  things  that  will  keep  us  cut  of  war. 
Let  us  at  least  be  as  fair  to  the  democracies  as  we  are  to 
the  dictators.  Let  us  say  to  all  nations  alike— we  will  sell 
any  goods  to  any  and  all  nations  who  have  the  cash,  and 
who  will  carry  them  away  in  their  own  boats  at  their  own 
risk.  If  this  principle  may  work  to  the  present  advantage 
of  the  demccracies,  this  certainly  can  be  no  reason  for  cm- 
interfering  against  them. 

This  is  what  the  Senate  amendment  provides,  and  for 
this  reason  I  will  vote  for  it. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  F.  O'CONNOR 

OF   MONT.\.NA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 
Mr.  O'CONNOR.    Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House 
each  Member  of  the  House  on  this  day  was  called  upon  to 
make  a  decision  that  may  have  far-reaching  effect  upon  the 
future  of  this  country.    It  was  argued  that  the  repeal  of  the 
embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms,  ammunitions,  and  implements 
of  war  would  cause   us  to   enter   into  war,   or   cause   us  to 
remain  at   peace   with  the  world.    Personally,   I   could  not 
agree  with  either  statement.     As  I  said  while  the  question 
was  up  for  debate  in  the  House,  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can 
write  a  law  that  will,  of  itself,  keep  the  United  States  at 
peace.    Every   Member   of   Congress   who   voted   upon   this 
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measure  performed  his  duty  conscientiously,  courageously, 
and  patriotically  with  but  one  purpose  in  mind,  namely,  to 
keep  this  Nation  out  of  war.  We  disagreed,  however,  as  to 
the  methods  to  be  employed. 

It  is  my  own  viev.-  that  the  people  of  the  country  can 
do  more  to  keep  our  Nation  out  of  European  embroilments 
and  to  remain  at  peace  with  the  world  than  any  other 
force,  if  m  .^^pirit  as  well  as  in  fact  they  will  remain  neutral, 
hold  their  heads,  and  attend  more  to  our  internal  probl?ms. 
As  I  said  upon  the  floor  of  the  House,  when  the  subject 
was  under  debate.  I  cannot  help  but  feel  our  real  problems 
remain  within  the  United  States,  namely:  A  staggering 
national  debt  of  $45,000,000,000  and  the  specter  of  millions 
of  men  out  of  work  with  enemies  of  our  form  of  govern- 
ment boring  from  within. 

Tiiese  conditions,  my  colleagues,  in  my  judgment,  are  far 
more  dangerous  to  the  future  of  the  democracy  of  this 
country  than  any  condition  affecting  European  nations  re- 
moved from  us  3.000  miles, 

I  desire  to  assure  the  Members  of  this  House  that  it  was 
with  the  most  profound  regret  that  I  found  myself  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  leaders  of  my  party  upon  the  questions 
before  the  Hcu.se,  To  say  the  least,  the  decision  I  reached 
to  vot"  to  retain  the  embargo  on  the  selling  for  prcfiis  the 
agencies  of  dtath  was  not  easy,  nor  a  pleasant  one. 

My  con.'^cience  alone  decided  my  course. 

I  tru'it  that  I  may  with  propriety  quote  from  the  message 
of  the  Pres.dent  of  the  United  States  to  the  Congress  when 
hp  called  us  here  in  extraordinary  session  to  consider  revi- 
sion of  the  Neutrality  Act: 

Let  no  man  or  (.'roup  in  any  walk  of  life  assume  exclusive  pro- 
tectcn.tp  over  the  future  well-bemp  of  America,  becau-se  I  conceive 
that  rei'.iidlf.s!,  of  jjarty  or  .^oction  the  mantle  of  peace  and  of 
p.itnrt:sm  is  wide  enouRli  to  co\f'r  u.s  all.  Let  no  group  assume 
the  exclusive  label  of  the  peace  bloc. 

Again  let  me  quote  from  the  concluding  paragraph  in  the 
President's  message: 

In  a  period  wh^n  It  is  sometimes  said  that  free  discussion  Is  no 
loni'er  compatible  with  national  safety,  mav  you  by  your  deeds 
show  the  world  that  we  of  the  United  States  are  one  people,  of 
one  m.ind,  one  spirit  one  clear  resolution,  walking  before  God  in 
the   light   of  the   luing 

Let  us  remember  the  President's  words. 

Now  that  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  revised,  let  us  all 
woik  with  unanimity  of  purpose  to  keep  this  Nation  at 
peac(\  Let  us  tighten  our  belts  and  stand  firmly  against 
insidious  propaganda  from  all  sources  to  eventually  have 
this  country  take  the  steps  that  may  in  the  end  cause 
our  boys  who  have  had  no  voice  in  the  matter  to  again 
make  the  supre.ne  sacrifice. 

I  wish  to  say,  before  the  curtains  drop,  that  I  regret  more 
than  any  other  one  thing  in  connection  with  the  entire 
presentation  to  see  political  cleavage  in  the  vote.  I  con- 
strued the  President's  message  to  mean  that  there  were  no 
partisan  politics  involved,  but  a  question  of  honest-to-God 
Americanism. 

I  repeat  now,  in  conclusion,  what  I  have  said  before,  that 
I  will  fight  to  the  last  ditch  any  future  action  on  the 
part  of  any  agency  to  ease  the  way  for  this  country  to  enter 
this  ini-anc  war.  I  also  wish  to  state  that  I  am  firmly  of  the 
opinion  that  our  President,  in  the  exercise  of  almost  plenary 
power  in  external  matters,  will  steer  this  Nation  clear  of 
the  shoals  of  war. 

Upon  the  people  themselves  and  upon  the  shoulders  of 
the  President   now  rests  the  selection  of  our  course. 

Legislation  ultimately  represents  a  composition  of  the  many 
and  divergent  views  of  the  representatives  of  the  people. 
The  proposed  legislation  is  not  to  my  liking.  God  grant  that 
it  may  serve  its  purpose  is  my  one  and  only  wish.  I,  for  one, 
shall  do  my  utmost,  now  that  Congress  has  spoken,  to  make 
the  measure  work  toward  peace. 

Congress,  in  the  proposed  legislation,  has  placed  large 
discretionary  powers  in  the  hands  of  the  President.  His 
responsibility  is  great  and  the  burden  of  it  all  will  rest  heavily 
upon  him.  Let  us  all  pray  that  God  may  give  him  strength 
to  bear  it  all. 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  on  September  25.  1939,  at  the  American  Small 
Business  Day,  New  York  World's  Pair: 

Because  of  the  fact  that  "big  business,"  those  great  ponderous 
unit.'^  actually  so  few  in  number,  receive  such  vast  attention  in 
the  public  eye,  it  is  ea.sy  to  forget  that  "small  business  is  Amer- 
ica '  At  least  the  mills,  fuctorics.  farms,  and  stores  that  are 
controlled  either  individually  or  by  small  groups  constitute  the 
backbone  of  our  economy. 

As  a  .small-business  man  myself  It  has  always  been  diffi- 
cult to  bring  the  viewpoint  of  cur  great  grcup  to  the  various  offi- 
cial bodies  in  which  I  h.ive  served.  It  is.  therefore,  heartening 
to  see  so  many  leaders  of  the  small-business  groups  throughout 
the  United  States  gathered  here  in  a  spirit  of  friendly  cooperation, 
attempting  to  solve  the  problems  of  today  and  those  of  the  world 
of  tomorrow. 

When  this  meeting  was  conceived,  we  were  concerned  primarily 
with  one  aspect  of  the  national  welfare — taxes.  Now  our  prime 
concern  is  taxes'  partner — death. 

In  the  brief  months  that  have  passed  since  lEist  spring,  the 
desperate  international  situation  has  passed  from  crisis  to  chaos. 
To  believe  that  we  can  placidly  ignore  it  is  witless.  Every  shell 
fired   in   Europe   echoes   in   the   United   States. 

For  this  reason  all  businessmen  in  our  country  are  asking  them- 
selves these  questions:  Will  the  war  abroad  help  them  or  hurt 
them?  Will  America  enter  the  war,  if  so,  when?  How  long  will 
It  last?  Should  we  trade  with  belligerents?  Is  cash  and  carry 
right  or  wrong?  Should  we  keep  the  arms  embargo?  Are  prices 
going  up  or  down?  Should  long-term  commitments  be  made  or 
canceled?  These,  and  a  thousand  like  questions,  have  for  the 
moment  relegated  the  subjects  of  taxes,  social  security,  balanced 
Federal  budgets,  wage  and  hour  regulations,  and  other  domestic 
measures  to  minor  roles. 

In  all  the  confusion,  one  great  truth  transcends  all  else,  Ameri- 
can manhood,  womanhood.  American  progress  and  prosperity, 
labor  and  capital.  American  business  can  only  suffer  as  a  result 
of  our  participation  in  any  European  war.  We  must  stay  out  of 
war.  Who  can  forget  the  fool's  paradise  of  our  wartime  prosperity 
and  who  will  ever  forget  the  deflation  that  followed  the  Infla- 
tion as  inevitably  as  the  night  follows  the  day.  Think  of  the 
failures,  bankruptcies,  unemployment,  and  even  starvation  that 
were  ours  as  a  result  of  the  last  war. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  cancer  of 
the  first  World  War,  Mad  Europe,  unable  to  pay  off  its  debts  of 
the  last  war,  plunges  merrily  into  this  one  with  the  same  self- 
righteous  insanity.  Many  of  you  have  rightfully  viewed  our 
growmg  national  debt  with  alarm,  but  our  present  debts  and 
deficits  will  be  but  the  proverbial  drop  in  the  bucket  in  com- 
parison with  those  in  wartime. 

A  small  but  persistent  minority  is  trying  in  every  way  to  in- 
still in  the  minds  of  America  the  insidious  thought  that  great 
good  and  prosperity  will  be  ours  as  a  result  of  the  European  war. 
Our  neutrality  and  peaceful  future  are  threatened  more  by  this 
group  than  any  other.    It  is  truly  an  Invasion  from  within. 

There  are  several  things  that  we  must  remember  as  businessmen 
during  these  troubled  times.  We  must  build  a  dam  against  the 
endless  flood  of  propaganda  that  threatens  to  engulf  us  from 
abroad.  Each  contending  government  and  group  will  attempt  to 
Justify  its  case  in  the  eyes  of  America  and  thereby  gain  our  support 
for  it.s  own  selfish  objectives.  Second,  pressing  domestic  prob- 
lems must  receive  full  attention  toward  their  solution.  Politicians 
who  have  failed  should  not  be  allowed  to  use  the  war  crisis  to 
mask  their  failure.  Certainly  the  European  war  Is  not  the  answer 
to  our  pressing  fiscal  and  labor  problems. 

It  would  seem  that  America  should  be  emergency  proof  after 
our  experience  of  the  last  few  years,  when  we  have  had  them  in 
great  profusion  and  confusion.  But  again  I  seem  to  detect  the 
creation  of  a  national  state  of  nervousness  as  a  result  of  almost 
daily  pronouncements,  bulletins,  and  rulings  that  come  out  of 
Washington,  We  want  no  politics  in  our  foreign  aflfalrs.  The 
reply  to  the  appeal  of  Alfred  M.  Landon,  who  has  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  make  clear  his  position  on  a  third  term,  will  determine 
whether  there  will  be.  We  want  no  repetition  In  1940  of  the  1916 
slogan,  "He  kept  us  out  of  war." 
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Wc  will  inevitably  hear  appeals  for  national  unity  to  prrser.t  a 
solid  frcnt  in  dealuig  with  uur  Europnan  problems.  Tlic  mipor- 
tance  of  united  action  at  such  a  time  cann-jt  be  u:Hl?r'-tated.  But 
we  mu.'t  beware  of  the  loi?s  of  individual  thought,  independent 
opinir.ns.  and  the  right  to  decide  for  ourselves  lest  we  be  stam- 
peded into  disast;->r. 

Why  Should  We  Be  Neutral? 
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Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  address  de- 
livered by  me  over  the  radio  yesterday: 

As  I  came  to  the  studio  tonight  through  the  streets  of  New 
York  with  their  brilliant  lights,  traffic,  gaiety,  and  good  cheer,  I 
was  naturally  stru'jk  with  a  comparl^on  that  one  mu.st  inevitably 
draw  between  our  own  great  cities  and  the  dark,  sad  capitals  of 
Europe.  I  saw  no  human  rat-hole  air-defense  shelters,  no  anti- 
aircratt  guns,  no  gas  masks,  no  splendid  buildings  piled  In  ruins, 
no  hcmc«  gutted,  no  wounded  limping  back  from  the  front,  I  saw 
no  row  of  pine  b<3xes  at  the  railroad  station  containing  the  pitiful 
remains  of  some  mother's  hopes.  There  were  no  tears  on  the 
faces  of  tho.'-e  I  saw,  no  sad  goodbyes  at  the  train  platform,  but 
here  and  there  we  have  signs  that  once  wt  had  been  at  war.  N.it 
signs  that  the  hanled  pedestrian  sees  very  often,  but  those  that 
occupy  much  time  for  us  in  Government.'  We  have  cur  veterans" 
hospitals  with  our  living  dead,  we  have  our  orphans  and  cripples 
We  have  our  war  cemeteries.  11  only  all  of  you  would  wa'k 
through  a  veterans'  hospital  Just  once  a  year  there  would  bi 
less  glib  talk  about  the  synthetic  need  of  our  entering  another 
European  war.  An  amazingly  large  group  of  us  for  reasnis  that 
defy  ordinary  intelligence  seem  to  be  resigned  to  the  fact  that 
scKjner  or  later  we  must  again  plunge  ourselves  headlong  Into  the 
ancient  and  hungry  greeds  and  hatreds  of  Europe. 

I  speak  to  you  tonight  as  a  Member  of  Congress  to  try  in  some 
way  to  stop  this  hypnotic  drift  toward  war  which  has  apparently 
drusged  the  thou'^ht  and  intelligence  of  so  many  of  us.  Without 
question  the  Treaty  of  'Versailles  Is  at  the  bottom  of  m.uch  of  the 
present  difficulty  m  Europe.  It  was  a  Etircpean  prostitution  cf 
American  idealism  It  rhculd  forever  stand  as  an  example  to  the 
American  people   of  the  final  end  of  their  good  Intent'on.s. 

W'V  all  renrem.ber  the  slogans;  "Make  the  world  safe  for  democ- 
racy." "the  war  to  end  wars,'"  and  "peace  without  victorv."  What 
happened  to  them  at  Versailles?  As  a  result  of  that  treaty  we  have 
had  victory  without  peace  and  not  peace  without  victory.  Yet 
many  patriotic  Americans  would  take  our  h*gh-school  and  "col!ef;e 
boys,  cur  snr.s.  brothers,  and  fathers,  and  have  thrm  pour  thur 
blood  on  Europe's  battlefields  to  win  the  same  hollow  victory 
Once  more  would  the  American  taxpayers  be  required  to  pay  not 
only  our  own  full  cost  of  the  war  but  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
cost  of  other  belligerents  as  well.  The  defaulted  war  debts  of  our 
former  Allies  and  the  defaulted  private  credits  of  post-war  Germany 
are  your  bills  and  mine  Once  again  we  would  lay  a  hrm  founda- 
tion for  the  I. (XT  great  drpre.=«ion.  It  would  be  a  greater  one  than 
the  one  in  which  we  now  find  ourselves  and  which  has  nearly 
broken  our  economic  back 

The  time  has  come  when  Americans  must  decide  whether  their 
hate  for  European  imperalism  and  totalitarianism  is  greater  than 
their  love  fcr  American  democracy.  Tlie  great  common  interest 
between  Europt^an  nations  and  ourselves  has  for  some  mysterious 
reason  never  been  demonstrated  by  anything  more  tangible  than 
Words  or  anything  more  profitable  than  bad  debts. 

Arrr°rica  must  stay  out  of  war  and  mind  its  own  business.  And 
It  netds  a  lot  of  minding.  Partisanship  must  stop  at  the  water's 
cage.  But  clear,  fair  thought  on  our  own  domestic  problems  knows 
no  frontier.  Our  internal  economy  has  broken  down.  Our  busi- 
ne--s.  incliu-try,  and  agriculture  are  unable  to  afford  10  000.000  of 
our  citizens  the  employment  they  seek  and  need  to  support  their 
families.  Let  me  say  here  and  now  that  statesmen  whost'  only  cure 
for  these  eccncunic  ills  is  the  fool's  gold  of  swoil-n  war  prufits  are 
not  the  men  needed  by  America  in  her  present  emergency. 

At  neon  today  one  of  the  most  momentous  debates  in  American 
hi;>tcry  began  on  the  floor  cf  the  United  States  Senate.  It  will 
be  long  and  bitter  and  its  final  outcome  is.  of  course,  in  doubt.  It 
Is  n  )t  my  purpose  tonight  to  discuss  eillier  side  of  llir  highly  con- 
traverlal  question  new  before  the  Senate.  There  aic  many  in  the 
country  who  would  have  this  Nation  return  to  the  so-called  estab- 
li.-.ht  d  code  of  international  law.  I  believe  that  such  a  step  would 
be  a  national  calamity  and  would  assure  our  quick  entrance  into 
the  European  war.  It  was  under  international  law  that  our  Nation 
was  slowly  sucked  into  the  last  war.     To  return  to  that  code  would 


bo  deliberate  folly.  International  law  rests  principally  upon  the 
fret'dom  of  fht-  seas  fcr  neutnU."-,  and  it  was  the  vu  l.iUon  uf  t:.;s 
code  by  British  .search  and  .-^eizuro  uf  our  shij).s  in  UII.t  and  1916 
that  broutrht  us  to  the  brink  of  war  with  Ore«\t  Britain  Unr^- 
stnctfd  German  submarine  warfare  starting  In  Febru.iry  1017  drova 
us  almost  immediately  Into  the  war.  Therefore  it  st-ems  to  me 
iniperatuc  that  this  Nation  place  mandatory  restrictions  upon  lis 
ccmmeroe  and  upon  its  citizens  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  the  fatal 
events  of  1914  and  1917.  Petty  desires  of  a  f»w  willful  citizens 
who  wish  to  travel  in  war  areas,  the  craze  for  profits  by  a  small 
fraction  of  our  industry  should  never  again  be  allowed  to  plung« 
a  nation  cjf  130,000  000  free  citizens  Into  a  war  dennitcly  not  of 
th^ir  own  ch:i(s:ng  or  making.  As  important  as  the  debate  on 
neutrality  legislation  will  be,  the  final  decision  on  peace  mu.st  be 
made  by  the  citizens  of  our  country  and  not  by  its  political  leaders. 
It  IS  therefore  with  a  profound  sense  of  patriotic  duty  that  I  urt;e 
upon  ynu  to  curb  your  emotions  and  control  vour  minds  for  the 
best  of  your  country.  The  future  salvation  of 'America,  its  deni  )- 
cratic  form  of  government,  its  wealth,  its  resources,  its  vouth,  and 
all  its  people  lies  solely  In  the  peaceful  pursuit  of  it-s  destiny.  U  u 
the  last  great  stronghold  of  human  rights  on  the  face  (.f  tli"-  ear'h. 
Let  us  remember  It  is  impossible  to  win  a  modern  war  Tlie  Irser 
often  gains  more  than  the  winner,  and  in  any  event  both  sides  are 
bled  white,  bankrupted  financially,  decimated  phy.sically.  and  disil- 
lusioned spiritually.  The  bocjm  that  comes  with  war  "is  a  mirage. 
While  some  busii:esses  may  prosper  temporarily,  all  business  ulti- 
mately suffers  if  It  does  not  collapse 

I  am  no  pacifist.  I  would  fight  to  defend  the  United  States  from 
attack  or  invasion.  But  I  am  a  realist.  I  know  that  tho  United 
States  would  win  any  war  m  EXirope,  but  we  ran  nev<  r  dictat.  a 
Just  pence,  so  cur  help  moans  simply  the  death  cf  our  in>n.  'he 
suffering  of  nur  women,  the  collapse  of  our  Industry,  and  the  im- 
pa.nng  of  our  finances,  while  Europe  lays  the  groundwork  for  the 
next  war  at  the  conference  table. 

Modern  war  Is  complete  The  terrorizing  and  the  starving  cf 
Wf^men  and  children  constitute  an  important  element  of  victory. 
Did  you  see  the  pictures  of  childless  Linidcjn  in  yesterday's  news- 
p.ipers  with  its  empty  p:avgrc)U:Kl>  Millions  of  children  will  n«'ver 
know  tl-.e  taste  nf  milk  for  the  year«  of  the  war.  Tliey  will  bernmo 
the  rickety,  sickly  generation  knov.-n  as  "war  babies''  In  fact  wo 
can  call  the  youth  cf  any   wh*-  period   truly  a  lost   gt  neraticn 

We  all  remember  the  debauchery,  crime."  and  nthei'-m  that  fol- 
lowed the  last  war  and  can  only  Imagine  what  will  follow  the  next. 
When  million'^  cf  humans  are  concerned  only  with  the  starvation, 
destruction.  a;;d  death  ot  other  humims.  God's  influence  is  very  low 
m  the  world  E^.-en  some  churches  plead  pa.ssiona'ely  for  th"  anni- 
hilation of  the  Ic:  What  a  mockery  of  the  peace  and  brotherly  love 
that  forms  the  background  of  all  religion.  But  that  is  war  '  Wliy 
did  our  forefathers  come  here?  Tliey  wanted  to  be  rid  of  the  never- 
ending  feULiS  and  brutalitios  of  tlie  Old  World  And  yet  there  are 
those  among  us  so  hght-heiuted  and  liglit-head'i'cl  that  they  would 
destroy  this  pricele.'-s  peace  and  .'^.■cunty.  Upon  the  d<-claration  of 
any  war  we  would  immediately  lose  all  our  precious  rn-hts  and  I'b- 
ertips.  Our  men  would  be  ripped  from  their  hemes  and  loved  ones, 
wrapped  in  a  uniform,  and  shipped  off  to  Europe  to  do  or  to  die.  la 
that  why  our  fcjrefathers  came  here?    No, 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  divide  Amcrican.s  into  three  cl'isse.'-  First,  a 
small  selfish  ?roup  who  .sf-e  in  any  war  an  opportunity  for  hii^ic  per- 
sonal profit  and  power  Ttiey  might  be  called  the  blood-money  bri- 
gade. Second,  also  a  small  group  we  ha\e  our  world  savers  "They 
are  brave  crusaders  who  are  determined  to  build  a  new  world  g.-n- 
erally  wi*h  someone  else's  blood  And  third,  we  have  the  vast 
majority  oi  our  peoph'  who  want  peace  and  security,  law  and  order' 
liberty  and  freedom,  a  home  and  a  family.  This  third  group' 
though  net  organiiied.  ccusiitutes  the  backbone  of  our  country' 
Should  they  stand  firm  agaiir-t  the  blood-menev  brigade  and  the 
world  savert;    peace  for  America  l.s  a.^sured 

But  can  our  people  siand  firm  against  the  never-ceasing  flood  of 
word.-,  and  pictures  emanating  from  at  home  and  abroad '  the  sole 
purpose  of  which  is  to  sotton  our  res "Ive  fcr  neutrality? 

What  was  known  a  few  years  ago  as -lies  today  pji.v,'e^  a.'^  jiropa- 
ganda.  the  backbone  of  terroristic  govfrnment,  the  cloak  for  official 
and   'Tovernmental   libel,   and   the   product  of  a  hleihly   si)r.  lali^ed 
intricate  bu.siness.     Prnpaganda  today  is  as  Importiint  to  winning 
.1  war  as  food  and  guns. 

Sometimes  propaganda,  for  all  the  care  and  deviltry  used  in  its 
preparation,  is  so  obvlou-S  that  even  we  in  the  United  States, 
inclined  to  be  creduloiLs  and  nalvr,  see  throiiu:h  it  Ftr  instance! 
a  Brirish  air  force  attacks  a  German  naval  b.i-.'.  and  Mr.  Churchill 
says  many  direct  hits  were  scored  and  no  lo.ss«.s  suifor.-d  But  Mr. 
Gccbbels  has  another  version.  No  ships  wore  hit,  but  four  British 
planes  were  >h  ;t  down. 

It  :s  not  ti^at  sort  of  obviously  fal.se  retwrt  of  which  we  must 
beware.  Prcpaganda,  to  be  gocd  propaganda,  must  be  Incldiouii. 
It  should  not  and  generally  Is  not  recognized  as  propaganua  and 
we  with  our  free  p:-ess  and  open  di-scu.s^.en,  are  perltcl  targets 
for  It  ^ 

I  cannot  Impress  upon  you  too  strongly  the  need  to  believe 
nothing  you  r"ad  and  no-hmg  you  hear.  "Be  patient.  Even  the 
most  interesting  dirpatch  in  -iti  hours  will  generally  be  found  false. 
But  even  that  is  not  enous;h.  Like  the  carriers  of  some  dis.  asos, 
we  ourselve-  are  often  carriers  nf  propngt\nda.  and  like  those  sam.e 
carriers  of  di.sease.  would  'hudder  and  vehemently  deny  it. 

The  repetition  of  unfounded  rumor,  the  word-of-mouth  dis- 
semination of  what  someone  els  ■  s  cou.'in  lu\ud  fioni  his  bo.-s  s 
secretary,  back-fence  co.'jsip.  the  careless  rliargc.  the  ha..ly  conclu- 
sion, make  us  all  tools  of  the  propagandist. 
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Let  us  not  be  fooled  again. 

In  all  this  talk  of  pressure,  dictation,  might  and  right  democ- 
racy and  aggressor,  and  in  all  the  horror  of  the  conflict  now  raging 
m  Europe,  strive  to  remember  this  one  thing i  There  is  only  one 
power  in  the  United  States  tliat  can  declare  war,  and  that  is  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Months  ago.  when  the  p-ace  of  Europe  hung  In  the  balance  I 
made  a  pledge  to  the  people  of  my  own  community.  It  was  this- 
Tliat  I  shall  never  vote  to  send  American  troops  to  foreign  soil  even 
if  I  am  the  only  Member  of  Congress  to  vote  against  It. 

If  you  would  exact  that  pledge  from  your  Member  of  Congress 
and  If  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  would  make  such  a 
pledge,  the  particular  form  of  neutrality  legislation  would  be  of 
secondary  importance. 

So  I  want  to  leave  this  one  message  with  you.  Ask  your  Con- 
gressman to  give  you  this  solemn  pledge:  "I  will  never  vo'te  to  eend 
American  troops  into  any  conflict  on  foreign  soil." 

The  men  who  have  died  to  make  this  Nation  free  and  great  look 
to  us.  the  living,  to  carry  on  in  peace. 


Theodore  Roosevelt-Navy  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  VITO  MARCANTONIO 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  MARCANTONIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  27, 
throughout  the  country,  all  patriotic  Americans  celebrated 
Theodore  Roosevelt-Navy  Day.  I  notice  that  several  people 
have  been  trying  to  usurp  the  credit  for  the  founding  of  this 
patriotic  occasion.  I  feel  duty  bound  to  set  the  record 
straight,  and  hereby  establish  that  the  suggestion  came  from 
an  ex-service  man  and  one  of  my  constituents,  Mr.  Joseph  J. 
Bruno. 

Navy  Day  was  actually  inaugurated  by  the  Navy  League 
in  Washington  sometime  in  1922.  At  that  time  the  news- 
papers carried  the  headline  "No  date  set  for  Navy  Day." 
Whereupon,  Mr.  Joseph  J.  Bruno,  who  had  faithfully  served 
our  country  in  the  Navy  during  the  World  War,  wrote  a 
letter  sometime  in  September  1922  to  the  then  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Na;^,  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  suggesting 
that  the  celebration  of  Na\'y  Day  take  place  on  October  27, 
as  this  date  marked  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
had  devoted  himself  to  the  establishing  of  a  sound  naval 
policy  for  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr.  Bruno  pointed 
out  that  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  had  written  a  naval 
history  of  the  War  of  1812,  a  work  of  such  great  merit  that 
It  was  incorporated  into  Clowe's  Royal  Navy,  a  monumental 
history  of  the  British  sea  service. 

Mr.  BiTtno  also  pointed  out  that  as  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  finally  as  President,  Theodore  Roosevelt 
strenuously  impressed  upon  the  American  people  the  neces- 
sity for  an  adequate  navy,  and  sought  through  his  leadership 
to  realize  that  ideal.  October  is  also  the  month  in  which 
the  American  Navy  was  founded  in  1775  by  the  Continental 
Congress. 

The  following  letters  received  by  Mr.  Bruno  from  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  attest  to  the  fact  that  it  was  Joseph  J. 
Bruno  who  actually  and  originally  did  make  the  suggestion 
that  Navy  Day  fall  on  October  27,  which  is  the  date  of  the 
anniversary  of  President  Theodore  Roosevelt. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  hope  the  proof  submitted  herein  will 
establish  once  and  for  all  that  the  idea  of  celebrating  Navy 
Day  on  October  27,  the  date  which  marks  the  anniversary  of 
the  birth  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  was  originally  suggested  by 
my  constituent,  the  good,  patriotic  American,  Joseph  J.  Bruno. 

Navy  Department. 
Assistant  Secretary's  Office, 
Washington,  November  11,  1922. 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Bruno, 

Arnencan  Legion,  2127  First  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
My   Dear   Mr.   Bruno:  Many  thanks  for   your  letter.     Indeed,  I 
showed     your     original     suggestion     to     everyone     concerned     in 
Washington. 

Witb  best  wishes. 

Theodore  Roosevzlx. 


Navy  Department. 
Assistant  Secretary's  Office, 
Washington,  September  19,  1922. 
Mr.  Joseph  J.  Bruno, 

2127  First  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bruno:  Thank  you  for  your  letter.  Navy  Day  will 
be  October  27,  and  there  has  been  some  talk  about  having  it  made 
Identical  with  the  celebration  of  my  father's  birthday.  However, 
you  can  see  that  this  matter  must  rest  entirely  with  the  Navy 
League.  It  would  not  be  practical  for  me  to  make  any  sueirestions 
thereon.  °° 

I  hope  you  are  going  to  be  at  Syracuse  this  week.    If  you  are   be 
sure  to  come  and  speak  to  me. 
With  best  wishes, 

Theodoee  Roosevelt. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SAM  C.  MASSINGALE 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  MASSINGALE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House  has  under 
consideration  House  Joint  Resolution  306,  containing  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  neutrality  bill.  There  Is  a  great 
deal  of  misunderstanding  about  what  neutrality  is  and  just 
the  effect  of  the  proposed  changes  in  the  law,  and  here  I  call 
attention  to  the  essential  differences  between  the  several 
neutrality  acts  and  the  proposed  Neutrality  Act. 

essential    differences    in    the    several    neutrality    acts 

The  present  Neutrality  Act  passed  in  1935,  as  amended 
in  May  1937,  forbids  the  exportation  of  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war  from  any  place  in  the  United  States 
to  any  belligerent  state  or  to  any  neutral  state  for  trans- 
shipment to  or  for  use  of  a  belligerent  state;  and  further 
provides  that  no  articles  or  materials  whatever  shall  be 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  any  neutral  state  for 
transshipment  to  a  belligerent  state  unless  the  title  to  such 
goods  shall  first  be  transferred  to  some  foreign  government 
or  agency  thereof. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
June  1939  was  substantially  the  same  as  the  amended  act 
of  1937  in  respect  to  the  shipment  of  goods.  The  present 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  in 
broad  language  makes  it  unlawful  for  any  American  vessel 
to  carry  passengers,  or  articles,  or  materials  to  any  belliger- 
ent state,  and  there  is  no  exception  to  this  except  the  gen- 
eral exception  that  is  in  the  law  as  amended  in  May  1937, 
and  the  proposed  law  passed  by  the  House  in  June  1939^ 
which  makes  the  laws  inapplicable  to  such  countries  as 
Canada  and  Mexico. 

The  main  difference  between  the  two  laws  Is  that  under 
the  existing  law  as  amended  in  May  1937,  an  American  ship 
may  transport  to  a  neutral  country  materials  other  than 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war;  while  under  the 
Senate  amendment  House  Joint  Resolution  306,  no  American 
ship  is  allowed  to  carry  such  articles  or  any  materials  to 
any  belligerent  state. 

The  law  as  amended  In  May  1937  is  speclflc  in  forbidding 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
to  a  belligerent  state;  whereas  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
306  as  amended  by  the  Senate  is  general  in  its  terms  and 
prohibits  shipment  of  any  kind  of  articles  or  materials  to 
a  belligerent  state.  Under  the  amended  law  of  1937,  any- 
thing may  be  shipped  from  the  United  States  to  a  belligerent 
state  or  for  a  belligerent  state  other  than  arms,  ammunition, 
and  implements  of  war;  while  the  House  Joint  Resolution 
306  makes  it  unlawful  for  an  American  ship  to  carry  such 
articles  and  materials  to  any  belligerent  state  but  leaves  open 
the  right  of  foreign  ships  to  transport  from  an  American 
port  any  articles  or  materials  to  a  belligerent  state  and  does 
not  include  or  forbid  the  carrying  from  an  American  port 
of  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  by  other  than 
American  ships  to  a  belligerent  state. 
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CASH    AND    CARKY 

Ther.^  l?  nothing  magic  in  the  term  "cash  and  carry"  and 
it  is  not  new  in  the  neutrality  legislation  of  this  Congress. 
The  law  of  1935.  as  amended  in  May  1937.  provided  for  cash 
and  cany.     See  section  2   (b>. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Representatives  in  June 
1939  aiso  carried  the  same  provision  with  reference  to  so- 
called  cash  and  carry,  except  it  provides  for  90  days'  credit,  If 
authorized  by  the  President.     See  section  4  (d) . 

IL  use  Joint  Resolution  306.  with  Senate  amendments,  like- 
wise carries  the  same  provisions  with  reference  to  cash  and 
carry. 

I  mention  thii  simply  for  the  reason  that  the  newspapers 
and  many  of  the  speakers  on  the  Neutrality  Act  and  the  pro- 
posal to  repeal  or  modify  it  urge  as  a  reason  therefor  that 
House  Joint  Resolution  306,  as  amended  by  the  Senate,  is 
pioneering  in  the  cash-and-carry  thought.  In  addition  to 
the  fact  that  the  proposed  Senate  amendment  is  not  a  pioneer 
thought  on  cash  and  carry,  it  is  wholly  compatible  with  the 
President's  wish  to  have  cash  and  carry  in  the  bill  with  refer- 
ence to  everything  except  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and 
implements  of  war.  I  am  sure  from  the  President's  state- 
ments and  from  what  I  know  of  him  that  his  sincere  desire 
is  to  so  conduct  the  foreign  policy  of  this  Government  as  to 
save  the  people  of  America  from  the  unpredictable  conse- 
quences of  another  World  War.  He  does  not  want  it,  and  I  , 
do  not  believe  any  Member  of  Congress  wants  it. 

I  want  to  see  put  back  into  the  law  a  prohibition  against 
the  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
because  it  is  my  belief  that  if  such  amendment  should  carry, 
and  no  arms,  ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  should  be 
sold  by  this  country  to  any  one  of  the  wan-ing  powers,  there 
would  be  less  danger  of  our  involvement  than  there  will  be 
if  we  set  up  an  arsenal  in  the  United  States  to  ship  such 
destructive  agencies  to  any  one  of  the  warring  powers. 
Thcrefoie.  I  am  goin;j  to  vote  for  what  is  known  as  the 
Shanley  amendment.  That  amendment  is  to  the  effect  that 
the  Senate^  amendments  shall  be  amended  by  prohibiting  the 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war 
from  any  place  in  the  United  States  to  any  belligerent  state 
or  to  any  neutral  state  for  transshipment  to  or  for  the  use 
of  any  belligerent  state.  It  further  provides  that  the  Presi- 
dent ihall  from  time  to  tim.e  by  proclamation  definitely 
enumerate  the  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war, 
the  export  of  which  is  prohibited  by  this  amendment.  The 
arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  so  enumerated 
shall  include  bombs,  torpedoes,  poison  gas.  flame  throwers, 
and  other  articles  heretofore  enumerated,  but  shall  not  , 
include  raw  materials.  The  exclusion  would  take  into  con- 
sideration such  items  as  cotton,  wheat,  and  goods  necessary  i 
for  the  protection  of  human  life  and  comfort.  The  thought 
is  unbearable  to  me  that  a  great  Nation  and  powerful  Govern- 
ment like  this  should  be  manufacturing  and  sending  abroad  i 
to  any  of  the  warring  powers  such  destructive  and  abominable  ; 
agencies  of  death  as  poison  gas,  flame  throwers,  and  the  like,   i 

I  do  not  want  my  Government  to  be  in  that  kind  of  busi-  ' 
ne.ss.  and  largely  for  that  reason  I  am  going  to  support  the  | 
Shanley  amendment.  I  do  not  beUeve  that  any  Member  of  '■ 
the  House  would  willingly  prefer  to  see  his  Government  ship  ! 
that  kind  of  death-dealing  machinery  to  England  or  France  | 
or  eLsewhere  to  enable  those  countries  in  this  war  to  more  i 
speedily  kill  and  destroy  old  men,  women,  and  children, 
even  if  they  are  citizens  of  Germany,  or  elsewhere.  I  should 
like  to  go  along  with  the  President  on  this  bill,  for  I  have 
gone  along  with  him  on  practically  everything  that  he  has 
asked  since  I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress.  But  I  can- 
not do  it  without  first  doing  my  best  to  include  an  embargo 
against  arms  shipments;  and  as  between  the  choice  of  doing 
what  I  would  like  to  do  and  doing  what  I  have  to  do  to  satisfy 
my  conscience,  I  am  going  to  choose  the  latter  course. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  neutrality  or  the  unneu- 
trality  of  the  laws  of  1937  as  compared  with  the  proposed 
House  Joint  Resolution  306  as  amended  by  the  Senate.  I 
ttunk  a  frank  statement  would  require  a  person  to  say  that 
both  the  laws  of  1937  and  the  proposed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 306  as  amended  by  the  Seriate  are  wholly  and  patently 


unneutral.  I  do  not  sec  where  there  can  bo  any  question 
about  this  statement.  For  instance,  throughout  the  law  of 
1937,  and  al.so  in  the  Senate  amendment  to  House  Joi:it  Reso- 
lution 306.  there  are  specific  exceptions  to  thf  tciritorial 
operation  of  the  respective  acts.  Neither  one  proposes  to 
interfere  with  the  right  to  .ship  arms,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  to  such  countries  as  Canada  and  Mexico  or 
republics  of  South  America.  With  .such  provisions  m  a  law 
or  in  a  proposed  law,  it  would  be  unneutral. 

Personally.  I  do  not  believe  that  in  any  great  world 
tragedy,  such  as  the  war  raging  in  Europe  today,  the  human 
mind  is  capable  of  being  neutral.  Whether  we  exi  re.'^s 
it  or  not,  each  member  here  must  feel  his  unncutrality, 
and  I  do  not  censure  any  man  for  his  sentiment  regarding 
the  participants  in  that  war.  I  do  not  take  much  stock 
in  many  of  the  speeches  that  have  been  made  attack- 
ing England  or  France  or  Germany,  for  such  argument, 
if  it  can  be  so  dignified,  is  merely  an  expression  of  sym- 
pathy or  hostility  toward  the  particular  people  tt tacked. 
In  our  saner  moments.  I  am  sure  each  one  of  us  real- 
izes the  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude  that  we  ow^  to  the 
English  people  and  to  the  French  people;  and  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  us,  whether  we  are  favorable  to  the  Fiench  or 
Elnglish  or  not,  are  bound  to  concede  that  America  owes 
as  much  to  the  great  German  people  as  it  does  to  any 
other  people  of  the  earth.  Sturdy  stock  has  been  trans- 
planted into  this  country  of  ours  from  Germany,  and  it 
has  contributed  too  much  to  the  grcatne.ss  of  oui  Nation 
for  us  to  try  to  learn  the  hymns  of  hate  that  others  smg 
against  them.  The  sins  of  Hitler  are  no  more  chargeable 
to  the  German  people  than  are  the  sins  of  Al  Capor.e  to  the 
American  people.  This  is  a  period  of  great  danger  to  the 
American  people  for  it  is  a  period  ot  sentiment  makin,,^ 
The  b«^st  thing  that  America  can  do  for  its  own  protec- 
tion just  now  Ls  to  endeavor  to  subdue  the  pa^ion  and 
prejudice  resulting  from  what  is  taking  place  on  the  c  intinent 
of  Europe.  I  do  not  believe  that  that  war  ls  jtistifitd.  and  I 
think  it  is  a  cruel  and  unnecessary  one.  but  why  should 
we  work  ourselves  into  a  lather  by  abuse  and  condemnation 
of  one  side  or  the  other? 

The  tragedy  is  terrible  enough  If  we  let  it  alone.  We  can 
make  it  worse  for  ourselves  if  we  are  eternally  saying  mean 
things  about  those  involved  in  it.  It  Ls  a  difficuit  thing  for 
a  Member  of  Congress  to  tell  whether  or  not  his  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  present  law  is  more  dangerous  to  the  people  of 
America  than  continuing  the  present  law  would  bi..  I  am 
sure  that  everybody  who  is  to  cast  a  vote  on  this  laost  im- 
portant matter  is  endeavoring  to  cast  such  a  vote  as  will 
in  his  judgment  better  prevent  America's  becoming  in- 
volved in  that  Eiu-opean  war.  I  voted  fur  the  aims  em- 
bargo clause  when  this  matter  was  for  consideration  in  the 
House  in  1933,  and  while  I  do  not  subscribe  to  those  debaters 
who  contend  that  we  have  no  right  to  change  a  particular 
law  when  we  discover  that  it  is  operating  imfairly  between 
others,  I  do  believe  that  we  ought  to  try  to  be  as  consistent 
and  clear  about  it  as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  be.  It  would 
be  of  particular  value  to  call  to  mind  these  statements  from 
Washington's  Farewell  Address: 

A  passionate  aLtachment  of  one  nation  for  another  p-oduce.s  a 
variety  of  evils.  •  •  •  It  leads  also  to  cc)nrt'.s.slof.>  to  the 
favorite  nation  of  privileges  denied  the  others,  and  produo.  s 
Jealoiosy  and  ill  will  and  a  dis^position  to  retahate  on  tte  part  of 
the  one  from  whom  equal  prlvileg&s  are  withheld.     •      «      • 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard  to  foreien  laticus  is, 
in  extending  our  commercial  relations  to  have  with  them  as  little 
political  connection  as  possible.  So  far  a.--  we  havt;  alrea<iy 
formed  engagements,  let  them  be  ftilfiUed  with  perfect  g  >od  faith. 
Here  let  u.s  stop. 

We  told  the  people  of  the  world  by  the  act  of  1937  that 
we  are  not  going  to  permit  the  shipment  of  arms  ammu- 
nition, and  implements  of  war  from  the  United  States  to 
any  belligerent  coimtry  or  to  any  other  country  fcr  trans- 
shipment to  them.  As  stated.  I  believe  we  have  a  right  to 
change  that  law  when  we  find  that  it  is  operating  unfairly, 
but  I  am  just  wondering  if  the  admonition  of  George  Wash- 
ington is  not  potent  enough  to  cause  us  to  hesitate  to  change 
this  law.  In  other  words,  where  he  advises  us,  "Here  let 
us  stop,"  is  about  the  best  advice  that  we  can  get.    I  believe 
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George  Washington  would  say  that  the  law  of  1937  is  an 
engayument  thut  we  mede  and  it  ought  to  be  fulfilled  with 
p.;rfcct  good  faiih.  I  am  mclincd,  therefore,  to  keep  the 
embargo  on  the  shipment  of  arm.s,  ammunition,  and  im- 
plements of  war  in  the  law  as  i.  has  been  since  1937  Speak- 
ing as  an  individual,  I  prefer  a  rigid  and  virile  American 
foreign  policy  with  rcrjard  to  our  merchant  mari  .e  but  the 
devastating  blight  tliat  would  fall  upon  this  Nation  in  the 
event  of  its  involvement  in  this  war  is  sufficient  to  over- 
come that  feeling  that  I  personally  entertain.  In  matters  of 
this  magnitude,  the  gravity  is  such  that  I  do  not  beUeve 
any  Member  of  Congress  ou^ht  to  cast  any  vote  unless  he 
knov.'s  that  he  is  speak. ng  his  own  sentiments  after  having 
advised  wnth  his  God  about  it.  Surely  no  man  should  vote 
a  contrary  vote  because  he  does  not  like  the  President  of 
the  United  States;  and  no  man  should  vote  favorably  just 
because  he  favors  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Not 
many  in  this  Hou-c  are  going  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
rendering  a  more  distinct  service  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  and  to  the  people  of  the  country  than  th^s 
ecca:  ion  presents,  if  we  cast  our  votes  according  to  the  very 
be..t  censidcration  that  we  can  give  the  bill.  We  ought  to 
b-  careful  that  in  this  instance,  at  least,  we  do  the  thing 
that  will  accomplish  what  the  American  people  most  desire 
and  what  civilization  demands  of  us,  and  what  God  expects 
us  to  do.  We  ought,  to  bear  in  mii:id  that  there  is  plenty 
of  time  to  get  into  war,  if  it  is  war  that  we  want  Once 
we  get  into  it.  the  only  way  out  is  to  fight  our  way  out  and 
wc  know  whut  the  price  will  be,  both  in  blood  and  in 
tieasure. 

I  trust  that  the  law  will  be  amended  by  restoring  the  em- 
bar;;.)  against  shipment  of  arms,  ammunition,   and  imple- 
ments of   war   to  any  of   the   warrmg   powers.    Under   the 
Senate  amendment,  America  has  retreated  from  the  high  seas 
insofar  as  its  commerce  Ls  concerned.    We  are  voluntarily 
giving  up  the  use  of  ships  th^t  cost  probably  half  a  billion 
dol  ars.  merchant  marine  ships,  and  putting  them  into  dry- 
dock  or  rtmn-ng  them  into  some  haven  and  forgetting  all 
about  cur  commerce  and  trade,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger 
of  our  involvement  in  this  war.    That  is  a  great  sacrifi'ce, 
and  very  few  nations  would  make  it.    If  we  can  make  that 
sacrifice  in  cur  trade  and  commerce,  ought  it  not  to  be  an 
easy  thing  to  say  that  we  will  go  further  and  do  a  thing 
which  will  not  cost  the  Government  of  the  United  States  a 
d.me,   by  simply   saying   that   we  will  not  ship  the  death- 
dealing  bombs,  poison  gas.  flame  throwers,  and  other  agencies 
to  minder  people?     The  only  ones  who  will  reap  any  benefit 
out  of  such  transactions  will  be  those  who  make  the  devices 
m.  niioned.     The  only  benefit,  if  any,  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  get  out  of  the  shipment  of  arms, 
anmiunition.  and  implements  of  war  will  be  jobs  that  a  few 
men  will  get  in  the  factories  that  make  them.    We  knew 
this  will  be  inconsequential.    Our  retreat  from  the  high  seas 
with  our  merchant  ships  will  cost  millions  of  dollars  in  loss 
of  trade  and  will  affect  everybody  in  America  tliat  raises  or 
manuracturcs  anything  that  will  be  required  for  the  people  of 
Europe  to  live  on.  for  we  may  expect  that  all  American  ports 
and  v.aichou'-es  and  elevators  v.'ill  be  choked  with  American- 
made  goods,  manufactured  articles,  and  farm  products  because 
the  ships  will  not  be  available  to  tran.'^port  them.    If  we  can 
forego  that  much,  why  is  it  not  better  to  take  another  step 
and  stop  the  shipment  of  arms  and  ammunition  to  the  war- 
ring  countries   of   Europe?     We  must   not   forget   that  our 
Interest   in   European  affairs  must   necessanly  not  be  con- 
cerned with  state  IxDimdaries  in  Europe  or  political  power  on 
that  continent.     True,  we  share  and  have  a  right  to  share, 
all  the  abhorrence  of  war;  but  this  war  is  not  ours.    We  did 
not  make  it.    We  did  not  contribute  to  it  in  the  very  remot- 
est degree.    I  think  it  behooves  us  to  stay  at  home,  strengthen 
our  domestic  affairs,  and  make  sure  that  we  shall  never  be 
In  any  war  unless  some  brute  undertakes  to  come  here  to 
enforce  his  will  upon  us — and  if  such  should  happen,  and  I 
am  sure  it  will  not,  I  hope  we  are  prepared  to  make  a  sum- 
mary ending  of  it.    I  do  not  look  for  war.  but  there  Is  always 
danger  of  our  being  involved  as  long  as  the  world  is  inflicted 
with  war. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  G.  ALEXANDER 

OF  MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  181  against  to  243  for 
is  the  sad  record  of  the  roU-call  vote  this  afternoon,  Novem- 
ber 2,  1939,  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  question 
of  repeal  of  the  embargo  against  the  sale  of  arms  and 
munitions  of  war.  My  heart  sinks  when  I  realize  the  mean- 
ing of  such  a  vote.  I  was  never  so  forlorn  or  so  filled  with 
despair  as  I  am  tonight  as  I  approach  the  thankless  task  of 
trying  to  jMck  up  the  wreckage  after  the  storm,  to  use  a 
descriptive  phrase  with  which  we  are  all  familiar. 

I  know  of  no  better  time,  however,  than  right  now  to 
start  to  build  on  the  broken  pedestal  of  hope  for  a  re^l  peace 
after  the  war  which  we  cannot  escape,  I  fear,  after  the  action 
of  the  House  today. 

In  a  great  majority  of  the  hundreds  of  speeches  I  have 
made  on  many  and  varied  occasions  in  the  past  12  5'ears  I 
have  stated  that  there  is  a  way  to  a  real  and  lasting  peace, 

a  way  as  yet  untried,  a  way  open  to  us  after  all  else all 

human  experimentation — has  failed — a  sure  way,  because  it 
is  the  way  appointed  by  the  Creator  of  Mankind. 

I  suggested  it  in  my  address  in  the  House  on  February  22, 
last,  entitled  "Is  E>emocracy  in  Guam."  again  on  May  9,  in 
my  "The  Only  Road  to  Peace";  also  in  my  neutrality  address 
of  Jun(>  28,  and  again  yesterday,  when  I  suggested  in  my  re- 
marks before  the  House  that  we  should,  as  a  corollary  to  our 
vote  h(re  today,  demand  the  right  to  write  the  terms  of  the 
next  treaty  of  peace  when  this  war  has  finally  burned  itself 
out  after  years  of  destruction. 

The  future  welfare  of  this  Nation  and  of  humanity  in  gen- 
eral greatly  depends  on  how  well  we  write  that  peace  treaty, 
consequently,  I  want  to  cut  the  pattern  for  it  now,  to  set  out 

a  formula.    I  want  to  have  it  ready  for  the  great  minds if 

any  be  left  then— )vho  will  sit  around  the  peace  table  in  that 
day  and  year  after  travail  and  shedding  of  blood  have  wrought 
the  reform  we  need,  and  have  burned  the  word  "honesty"  into 
our  hearts  and  souls,  which  the  oratory  of  the  Congress  could 
not  do  this  year,  even  though  supported  by  the  voices  and 
letters  of  thousands  of  our  citizens  begging  us  not  to  traffic 
in  war  materials. 

WE  CO   TO   WAS 

Religious,  racial,  political,  economic,  and  patriotic  preju- 
dices destroy  peace  and  the  edifice  of  humanity.  As  long  as 
the.se  prejudices  prevail,  humanity  will  not  ever  have  rest. 
How  can  we  best  remove  them?  How?  Did  you  ever  ask 
your5.3lf  that  question?  If  so,  and  if  you  found  the  answer, 
you  are  to  be  liighly  congratulated  for  you  are  one  of  God's 
noblemen. 

For  a  period  of  6,000  years  history  informs  us  about  this 
world  of  oiu-s.  During  these  6,000  years  we  have  not  been  free 
from  war,  strife,  murder,  and  bloodthirstiness.  In  every 
period  war  has  been  waged  in  one  country  or  another  and  that 
war  was  due  to  business  competition  fought  under  a  cloak  of 
either  religious  prejudice,  racial  prejudice,  political  preju- 
dice, or  patriotic  prejudice.  Consequently  the  answer  to  the 
problem  must  be  found  in  the  removal  of  these  prejudices  as' 
all  are  destructive  of  the  human  edifice.  As  long  as  these 
prejudices  persist,  the  struggle  for  existence  must  remain 
dominant,  and  bloodthirstiness  and  rapacity  continue. 

Therefore,  today,  in  this  twentieth  century,  even  as  was  the 
case  in  the  past,  the  world  of  humanity  cannot  be  saved  from 
the  darkness  of  nature  and  economic  rivalry,  and  cannot  at- 
tain illumination  except  through  the  abandonment  of  preju- 
dices and  by  the  acquisition  of  the  morals  of  the  kingdom  as 
enunciated  by  Jestis  Christ  over  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 
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Considi  r  if  tlxre  is  prejudice  and  enmity  on  account  of  re- 
ligion. R  iigion  should  be  the  caus''  of  fellowship.  otherwi.st> 
it  is  fruitless.  And  if  this  prejudice  be  the  prejudice  of 
nafionality.  all  mankind  are  of  one  nation:  all  have  sprung 
from  the  tree  of  Adam.  That  tre(>  i-^  one  and  all  thtse 
nations  are  only  the  branches,  whiie  the  indiyiduals  of 
humanity  are  like  leaves,  blcjscms.  aad  fruits  of  the  branches. 
Thcrcfcre  it  is  ignorance  and  selfishness  wluch  sets  one  nation 
up  against  ano'  her  in  war. 

As  to  the  patriotic  prejudice,  this  is  also  ciu^'  to  absolute 
ipnorance.  for  Iho  surface  of  the  earth  is  everyo.ie's  native 
land.  Everyone  can  live  in  any  spot  en  this  glube.  All  the 
world  is  man's  b.rthplace.  These  boundaries,  and  the  red  and 
blue  lines  en  the  map;,  are  devised  by  selfish  man.  In  the  cre- 
ation, such  boundaries  were  not  assigned.  Europe  is  one 
continent;  Asia  iS  one  continent;  America,  Africa.  Australia 
are  cac'i  one  continent;  but  some,  from  per.^onal  motives  and 
selfish  ;ntere.-ts.  have  divided  each  one  of  thfse  continents 
and  ccnsidered  a  certain  part  as  then  own  country. 

NO    FRONTIER 

Gcd  has  s*  t  up  no  frontier  between  France  and  Germany: 
they  arc  continuous;  yet  selfish  souls  for  the  promotion  of 
their  own  mure.sts  fight  ever  these  imaginary  lines  en  the 
maps.  And  this  situation  will  ccntmu"  mdcfmittly,  if  this 
ccncepiion  of  patriotism  remains  limited  withm  a  certain 
circle,  and  it  will  bo  a  primary  cause  of  the  world's  destruc- 
tion. No.  my  friends,  the  terrestrial  globe  is  the  mo!h>'r- 
land  of  us  all  and  not  any  restricted  area,  for  is  not  man  the 
son  of  God  and  is  not  Gcd  also  the  creator  of  the  earth — 
therefore  the  property  of  each  individual  by  right  of  inheri- 
tance. In  fact  it  is  not  only  curs  to  live  on.  but  it  is  also 
in  d^ath  cur  eternal  tomb.  Is  it  worth  while  that  we 
should  en<?ace  in  bloodshed  and  stace  war  after  war  as  we 
are  now  and  always  have,  over  this  eternal  tomb? 

SIGNS    OF    IMPl-NDINC;    CHAOS 

Not  only  ha'.e  we  widespread  war  in  progress,  but  never. 
indeed,  ha'.e  there  been  such  widespread  and  basic  up- 
hca\als.  whether  in  the  social,  economic,  or  political  spheres 
of  humiin  acriv,ty.  as  are  now  poing  en  all  over  the  world. 
Never  have  their  betn  so  many  and  varied  sources  cf  danger 
as  tho.-e  that  new  threaten  the  structure  of  society.  How 
Icng  wii;  humanity  persist  m  its  waywardness?  How  long 
will  injust.c  continue?  How  long  is  chaos  and  ccnfusion  to 
reign  among  men?  Kcw  long  will  discoid  agitate  the  face  of 
society?  The  signs  of  impending  chaos  and  convulsions  can 
now  be  discerned,  inasniuch  as  the  prevailing  order  appears 
to  be  lamentably  defective. 

The  di.-CiUietmg  influence  of  over  30.0C0.000  souls  in  minori- 
tie-  living  under  precarious  conditions  m  Europe;  the  vast 
and  ever-swelling  arm.y  cf  the  unemploycrl  here,  with  its 
crushing  burden  and  demoralizing  influence  on  governments 
and  peoples;  the  wicked,  unbridled  race  of  armament,s  sv.'al- 
Icwini  an  e\er-iiicreasing  share  of  the  substance  cf  already 
impivtrished  nations;  the  utter  demoralization  of  the  inter- 
national financial  markets:  the  onslaught  of  secularism  in- 
vading what  has  hitherto  been  regarded  as  the  impregnable 
strongholds  of  Christian  orthodoxy — these  stand  out  as 
some  cf  the  grave  symptoms  that  bode  ill  for  the  fuiure 
stability  of  the  structure  of  modem  civilization.  Little 
wonder  that  one  of  Europe's  preeminent  thinkers,  honored 
for  his  wisdom  and  restraint,  should  have  been  forced  to 
make  so  bold  an  assertion:  "The  world  is  passing  through 
the  gravest  crisis  in  the  history  of  civilization."  "We  stand." 
writes  another,  "before  either  a  world  catastrophe,  or  per- 
haps before  the  dawn  of  a  greater  era  of  truth  and  wisdcm." 
It  is  in  such  times  that  religions  have  perished  and  are  bcrn. 

Migh:  we  not  already  discern,  as  we  scan  the  political 
horizon,  the  alignment  of  those  forces  that  are  dividing 
afre.'h  the  continent  of  Europe  into  two  camps  of  com- 
batants, determined  upon  a  contest  that  may  mark,  unlike 
the  last  war,  the  end  of  an  epoch,  a  vast  epoch,  in  the  his- 
tory of  human  evolution? 


Are  we,  the  pri\11eged  custod  ans  of  a  piicelcss  faith  and  a 
great  principle  of  government,  called  upon  to  witness  a  cata- 
ciysmical  chance,  politically  as  fundamentcd  and  spiritually  as 
bt  neficent  as  that  which  precipitated  the  lull  of  the  Roman 
Empire  in  the  west?  Might  it  not  happen,  perhaps,  that  eut 
cf  this  world  eruption  th*  ri'  may  stream  forces  of  su<-h  spirit- 
ual energy  as  sliall  recall,  nay  ec'ip-e.  the  spl  ndnr  of  time 
signs  and  wonders  that  arrompanied  the  c- tabli.  hmcnt  cf  the 
faith  of  Christianity?  :.!;eh*  there  not  i  nif  rge  cut  of  the 
agony  of  a  shaken  world  a  religious  revival  of  such  scope  and 
power  as  to  even  transcend  the  potency  of  those  world- 
directing  forces  with  which  the  rel  gions  of  the  pa>t  have,  at 
fixed  intervals  and  according  to  an  in-cruiable  wisdom,  re- 
vived the  fortunes  of  declining  ancs  and  people.^?  Mieht  not 
the  biinkruotcy  of  this  present,  this  highly  \.ainted  material- 
istic civili.ation.  in  itself  clear  away  the  choking  weeds  that 
now  hinder  the  untoldment  and  perfection  of  God  s  .struggling 

faith? 

criniNQ   rniNcrpi.rs   of   a    nfw   woi^i.d   order 

Shall  we  strive  to  attempt  or  vim'ure  to  obtain  a  clanp-e  of 
the  first  streaks  of  the  prom  sed  dawn  that  ir.ust.  in  the  full- 
ness of  time,  chase  away  the  gloom  that  has  encircled  human- 
tty?  Let  me  point  out  in  broad  ou'line  what  appears  to  be  the 
guidmy  principles  underlying  a  niw  world  ord-r. 

That  the  unrest  and  .^ufTering  afflicting  the  ma.ss  of  man- 
kind aie  in  no  small  measure  the  direct  consequences  of  the 
World  War  and  attributable  to  the  unwisdom  and  short- 
sightedness of  the  fram'TS  of  the  pence  treaties  only  a  bia.-cd 
mind  c-an  refuse  to  admit.  It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  con- 
tend that  the  war,  with  all  the  lo.^ Sis  it  mvolvid.  the  passions 
it  arous.'d.  and  the  grievances  u  left  behind,  has  solely  b  en 
respons.ble  for  the  unprecedented  contusion  into  which  al- 
most every  section  of  the  civilized  world  is  plunged  at  pr(  sent. 

Is  It  not  a  fact — and  this  is  one  of  the  ideas  I  desire  to  bring 
cut — that  the  fundamental  caa>e  of  this  world  unrest  is  at- 
tributable, not  so  much  to  the  consequences  of  what  must 
sooner  or  later  come  to  be  regarded  as  a  transitory  dislocation 
in  the  affairs  of  a  continually  changinc;  world,  but  rather  to 
the  failure  of  those  into  whose  hands  the  immediate  de.s- 
tmies  rjf  peoples  and  na'ions  have  been  committtd,  to  adjust 
thfir  system  of  religioas.  economic,  and  political  institutions 
to  the  imperative  needs  of  a  rapicily  evolving  age?  Are  not 
these  intermittent  crises  that  convul.se  present-day  society 
due  primardy  to  th^  lam.enfable  inability  of  the  woild's  nxog- 
nized  leaders  and  preachers  to  read  aright  the  sitns  of  the 
times,  to  rid  themselves  of  their  preconceivtd  ideas  and  fetter- 
ing creeds,  and  to  reshape  the  machinery  of  their  re^pictive 
governnients  or  positions  according  to  a  new  standard — the 
stand.-^rd  that  is  impl.cit  in  the  d-claiation  of  the  on<'nes^  of 
mankind,  the  ch.ef  and  distinguishing  feature  of  the  faith 
Christ  proclaimed?  Consider  that  question  carefully  and  see 
if  your  answer  is  not  the  same  as  mine.  Do  you  not  recall  that 
ill  every  dispensation  the  Imht  of  divine  guidance  lia-  b 'en 
focused  on  one  central  theme?  In  this  glorious  century  of 
ours  the  founria'ion  of  the  faith  of  God  and  the  distinguishing 
feature  of  His  law  are  the  evidences  and  the  consc.ousness  of 
the  oneness  of  mankind. 

How  pathetic  indeed  are  the  efforts  of  all  those  leaders  of 
human  institutions  who.  in  utter  disregard  of  the  spirit  of 
the  age,  are  striving  to  adjust  national  processes,  suitable  to 
the  ancient  days  of  self-contained  nations,  to  an  age  whieh 
must  either  achieve  the  unity  of  the  world  or  perish.  At  so 
critical  an  hour  in  the  history  of  the  world,  great  and  small. 
whether  in  the  east  or  in  the  west,  whether  victors  or  van- 
quished, whether  aggressors  or  peacemakers,  all  must  give 
heed  to  this  clarion  call  and  arise  manfully  to  carry  cut  in  its 
entirety  the  one  remedial  scheme  He,  the  Divine  Physician, 
has  prescribed  for  an  ailing  humanity.  Let  them  discard, 
.once  for  all,  every  preconceived  idea,  every  national  prejudice 
or  human  subterfuge,  and  give  heed  to  this  sublime  counsel. 

WE  NEED  A   UNITED  STATES   OF  THE   WORLD 

Here  in  America.  I  am  convinced,  we  can  be.st  serve  our 
country  by  striving  in  our  capacity  as  a  citizen  to  assist  in 
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the  eventual  application  of  the  principle  of  federalism  under- 
Isring  our  own  Government,  to  the  relationships  now  existing 
between  all  the  peoples  and  nations  of  the  world,  so  that  we 
may  have  a  United  States  of  the  World. 

Such  an  ideal  requires  great  leadership.  True  civilization 
will  unfurl  its  banner  in  the  midmo-st  heart  of  the  world 
whenever  a  certain  number  of  its  distinguished  and  high- 
minded  leaders — the  shining  exemplars  of  devotion  and  deter- 
mination—shall, for  the  good  and  happiness  of  all  mankind, 
arise  with  firm  resolve  and  clear  vision  to  establish  in  this  way 
the  cause  of  real  and  universal  peace — universal  peace,  and 
not  the  fake,  nationalistic  peace  most  of  us  have  been  pursuing 
without  satisfactory  results.  The  cause  of  peace  must  be  made 
the  object  of  general  consultation,  built  on  a  union  of  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  world.  We  must  conclude  a  binding 
treaty  and  establish  a  covenant,  the  provisions  of  which  shall 
be  sound,  inviolable,  and  definite.  It  must  be  proclaimed  to  all 
the  world  and  obtain  the  sanction  of  all  the  human  race. 
This  supreme  and  noble  undertaking — the  real  source  of  the 
pe&cv  and  well-being  of  all  the  world — should  be  regarded 
as  sacred  by  all  that  dwell  on  earth.  All  the  forces  of  hu- 
manity must  be  mobilized  to  insure  the  stability  and  perma- 
nence of  this  great  covenant,  the  world's  great  need.  In  such 
an  all-embracing  pact  the  rights  and  limitations  of  each  and 
every  people  and  nation  should  be  clearly  fixed,  the  principles 
underlying  the  relations  of  governments  toward  one  another 
definitely  laid  down,  and  all  international  agreements  and 
obligations  ascertained  and  determined. 

In  like  manner  the  size  of  the  armaments  of  every  govern- 
ment should  be  strictly  limited,  for  if  the  preparations  for 
war  and  the  military  forces  of  any  nation  should  be  allowed 
to  increa.se  they  will  arouse  the  suspicion  of  others.  The 
fundamental  principle  underlying  this  solemn  pact  should 
be  so  fixed  that  if  any  government  later  violates  any  one  of 
its  provi.sions  all  the  governments  on  earth  should  rise  to 
reduce  it  to  utter  submission;  nay,  the  human  race  as  a  whole 
should  resolve,  with  every  power  at  its  disposal,  to  destroy 
that  government.  Should  this  greatest  of  all  remedies  be 
appi.ed  to  the  sick  body  of  the  world  it  will  recover  from  its 
ills  and  will  remain  safe  from  war,  without  the  least  bit  of 
doubt. 

INDOMrrABLE    DETEKMINATION   EEQUIBED 

Some  timid  souls,  unaware  cf  the  power  latent  In  human 
endeavor,  consider  this  suggestion  as  highly  impracticable; 
nay,  even  beyond  the  scope  of  man's  utmost  efforts.  Such  is 
not  the  case,  however.  On  the  contrary,  thanks  to  the  unfail- 
ing grace  of  God,  the  loving  kindness  of  His  favored  ones, 
and  the  unrivaled  endeavors  of  wise  and  capable  souls, 
nothing  whatsoever  can  be  regarded  as  unattainable.  En- 
deavor, ceaseless  endeavor,  is  required.  Nothing  short  of  an 
indomitable  determination  can  possibly  achieve  it.  Many  a 
cause  which  past  ages  have  regarded  as  purely  visionary  now 
in  this  day  has  become  an  accomplished  fact.  Why  should 
this  most  great  and  lofty  cause — the  cornerstone  of  true  civil- 
ization, of  the  advancement,  the  well-being,  and  the  success 
of  all  himianity — be  regarded  as  impossible  of  achievement? 

THE    LIGHTS   OF    UNITY 

In  cycles  gone  by,  though  harmony  was  established,  yet, 
owing  to  the  absence  of  means,  the  unity  of  all  mankind 
could  not  have  been  achieved.  Continents  remained  widely 
divided,  so  that,  even  among  the  peoples  of  one  and  the 
same  continent,  association  and  interchange  of  thought 
were  well-nigh  impossible.  Consequently,  understanding 
and  unity  amongst  all  the  peoples  and  kindreds  of  the  earth 
were  unattainable. 

In  this  day,  however,  means  of  communication  have 
multiphed,  and  the  five  continents  of  the  earth  have  vir- 
tually merged  into  one.  In  like  manner  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family,  whether  peoples  or  governments,  cities  or 
villages,  have  become  increasingly  interdependent.  For 
none  is  self-sufficiency  any  longer  possible  or  desirable,  inas- 
much as  political  ties  unite  all  peoples  and  nations,  and  the 


bonds  of  trade  and  industry,  of  agriculture  and  education 
are  being  strengthened  every  day.  Time  and  space  have 
virtually  been  eliminated  as  elements  in  world  conditions. 
Hence,  the  unity  of  all  mankind  can  in  this  day  be  achieved. 
Actually  this  is  none  other  but  one  of  the  wonders  of  this 
wondrous  age,  this  glorious  century.  Of  this,  past  ages  have 
been  deprived.  This  century— the  century  of  light^has 
been  endowed  with  the  miraculous  unfolding  of  a  fresh 
marvel  every  day,  but  none  greater  than  that  which  I  have 
just  described,  because  it  makes  possible  the  true  road  to 
peace. 

As  foundation  stones  of  that  accomplishment  there  are 
seven  elements  of  unity  which  will  needs  accompany  it,  if 
its  benefits  are  to  be  permanently  enjoyed.  The  first  is 
unity  in  the  political  realm,  early  glimmerings  of  which 
have  been  discernible  for  some  time.  The  second  element  is 
unity  of  thought  in  world  undertakings,  such  as  crime  cur- 
ing, temperance,  and  disease  controls.  The  third  is 
unity  in  freedom.  The  fourth  is  unity  in  religion.  The  fifth 
is  the  unity  of  nations,  causing  all  the  peoples  of  the  world 
to  regard  themselves  as  citizens  of  one  common  government. 
The  sixth  is  unity  of  races,  and  the  seventh  element  is  unity 
of  language.  Each  and  every  one  of  these  will  inevitably 
come  to  pass  inasmuch  as  the  power  of  the  Kingdom  of  God 
has,  is,  and  will  assist  in  their  realization. 

"But,"  I  hear  someone  say,  "there  will  be  opposition." 
Yes;  there  is  and  will  be,  and  yet  are  we  not  justified  in  de- 
riving fresh  encouragement  when  we  observe  that  the  very 
consideration  of  such  proposals  is  in  itself  an  evidence  of 
their  steady  growth  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men?  In 
the  organized  attempts  that  are  made  to  discredit  so  exalted 
a  conception,  are  we  not  witnessing  the  repetition,  on  a  large 
scale,  of  those  stirring  struggles  and  fierce  controversies  that 
preceded  the  birth,  and  assisted  in  the  reconstruction,  of 
our  own  present  unified  action  in  this  country? 

THE    FEDERATION     OF     M&KKIND 

To  pursue  this  illustration  further,  how  confident  were 
the  assertions  made  in  the  days  preceding  the  unification  of 
the  States  of  the  North  American  Continent  regarding  the 
insuperable  barriers  that  stood  in  the  way  of  their  ultimate 
federation!  Was  it  not  widely  and  emphatically  declared 
that  the  conflicting  interests,  the  mutual  distrust,  the  dif- 
ferences of  government  and  habit  that  divided  the  States 
were  such  as  no  force,  whether  spiritual  or  temporal,  could 
ever  hope  to  harmonize  or  control? 

And  yet,  how  diflferent  were  the  conditions  prevailing  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  ago  from  those  that  characterize 
present-day  society!  It  would  indeed  be  no  exaggeration  to 
say  that  the  absence  of  those  facilities  which  modern  scien- 
tific progress  has  placed  at  the  service  of  humanity  in  our 
time  made  of  the  problem  of  welding  the  American  States 
Into  a  single  federation,  a  task  infinitely  more  complex  than 
that  which  confronts  a  divided  humanity  in  its  efforts  to 
achieve  the  unification  of  all  mankind  into  a  United  States 
of  the  World. 

Upon  the  consummation  of  this  colossal  Mid  glorious  enter- 
prise will  depend  the  fulfillment  of  the  prophecies  uttered  by 
the  prophets  of  old  when  swords  shall  be  beaten  into  plow- 
shares and  the  lion  and  the  lamb  lie  down  together.  It  alone 
can  usher  in  the  kingdom  of  the  Heavenly  Father  as  antici- 
pated by  the  f  £iith  and  by  the  prayer  of  Jesus  Christ,  whose 
main  point  in  His  philosophy  proclaimed  the  oneness  of  man- 
kind. Surely  the  world,  contracted  and  transformed  into  a 
single  highly  complex  organism  by  the  marvelous  progress 
achieved  in  the  realm  of  physical  science,  by  the  world-wide 
expansion  of  commerce  and  industry,  and  struggling,  under 
the  pressure  of  world  economic  forces,  amidst  the  pitfalls  of  a 
materialistic  civilization,  stands  in  dire  need  of  a  restatement 
of  the  truth  of  that  philosophy. 

Into  such  a  period  and  condition,  overshadowed  by  such 
moral  and  social  gloom,  we  are  now  steadily  and  irresistibly 
moving  whether  we  will  it  so  or  not.    Amidst  the  shadows 
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which  are  increasingly  gathering  about  us  we  can  faintly  dis- 
cern the  glimmerings  appealing  fitfully  on  the  horizon  of 
history.  To  us,  the  generation  of  the  half  light,  living  at  a 
time  which  may  be  designated  as  the  period  of  the  incuba- 
tion of  the  world  commonwealth,  has  been  assigned  a  task 
whose  high  privilege  we  can  never  si^cientiy  appreciate  and 
the  arduousness  of  which  we  can  as  yet  but  dimly  recognize. 
We  may  well  believe,  wc  who  are  called  upon  to  experience 
the  operation  of  the  dark  forces  destined  to  unloose  a  flood  of 
agonizing  afHictions,  that  the  darkest  hour  that  mu^t  pre- 
cede the  dawn  of  the  golden  age  of  our  faith  has  about 
struck. 

UNIVERSAL    FERMENT 

If  we  view  the  world  carefully,  we  cannot  miss  the  clear 
evidence  of  that  universal  fermentation  which,  in  every  con- 
tinent and  in  every  department  of  human  life,  be  it  religious, 
.sccial.  economic,  or  political,  is  purging  and  reshaping  hu- 
ma:r;ty  in  anticipation  of  the  day  when  the  wholeness  of  the 
human  race  will  have  been  recognized  and  its  unity  estab- 
lished. 

A  twofold  process,  however,  can  be  distinguished,  each 
tending  in  its  own  way  and  with  an  accelerated  momentum, 
to  bring  to  a  climax  the  forces  that  are  transforming  the  face 
of  our  planet.  The  first  is  essentially  an  integrating  process, 
wh:le  the  second  is  fundamentally  disruptive.  The  former,  as 
it  steadily  evolves,  unfolds  a  system  which  may  well  serve 
as  a  pattern  for  that  world  polity  toward  which  a  strangely 
disordered  world  is  continually  advancing,  while  the  latter, 
as  Its  disintegrating  influence  deepens,  tends  to  tear  down, 
with  increasing  violence,  the  antiquated  barriers  that  seek  to 
block  hum.anity's  progress  toward  its  destined  goal.  The  con- 
structive process  stands  associated  with  the  faith  of  Jesus 
and  IS  the  harbinger  of  the  new  order  which  that  faith  must 
ere  long  establfeh.  The  destructive  forces  that  characterize 
the  ether  should  be  identified  with  a  secular  civilization  that 
has  refused  to  answer  to  the  expectation  of  this  new  age  and 
Is  consequently  falling  into  chaos  and  decline. 

A  titanic  struggle,  unparalleled  in  its  magnitude,  yet  un- 
speakably glorious  in  its  final  consequences,  is  being  wa,;ed 
as  a  result  of  these  very  opposing  tendencies.  The  hoilow 
and  outworn  institutions,  the  cbsole.sccnt  doctrines  and 
beliefs,  the  effete  and  discredited  traditions  which  these 
forces  represent,  have,  in  certain  instances,  been  under- 
mined by  virtue  of  their  senility,  the  loss  of  their  cohesive 
power,  and  their  own  inherent  corruption.  The  perversion 
of  human  nature,  the  degradation  of  human  conduct,  the 
corruption  and  dissolution  of  human  institutions,  reveal 
themselves,  under  such  circumstances,  in  their  worst  and 
most  revolting  aspects.  Human  character  Ls  debased, 
confidence  is  shaken,  the  nerves  of  discipline  are  relaxed, 
the  voice  of  human  conscience  is  stilled,  the  sense  of 
decency  and  shame  is  obscured,  conception  of  duty  in  both 
high  and  low  places,  of  solidarity,  of  reciprocity,  and  loyalty 
are  distorted,  and  the  very  feeling  of  peacefulncss,  of  joy, 
and  of  hope  is  gradually  extinguished. 

ELEMENTS   OF    A    DECADENT    SOCIETY 

The  reappearance  of  religious  intolerance,  of  racial  ani- 
mosity, and  of  patriotic  a-rrogance;  the  increasing  evidences 
of  selfishness,  of  suspicion,  of  fear,  and  of  fraud;  the  spread 
of  terrorism,  of  lawlessness,  of  drunkenness,  and  of  crime; 
the  unquenchable  thirst  for,  and  the  feverish  pursuit  after, 
earthly  vanities,  riches,  and  j^leasures;  the  weakening  of 
family^l^lidarity;  the  laxity  in  parental  control;  the  lapse 
into  luxurious  indulgence;  the  degeneracy  of  art  and  music, 
the  infection  of  literatfare.  and  the  corruption  of  our  press; 
the  extension  of  the  influence  and  activities  of  those 
"prophets  of  decadence"  who  refuse  to  regard  the  procrea- 
tion of  children  as  the  sacred  and  primary  purpose  of 
marriage,  who  denounce  religion  as  an  opiate  of  the  people, 
who  would,  if  given  free  rein,  lead  back  the  human  race  to 
barbarism,  chaos,  and  ultimate  extinction — all  these  appear 
as  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  a  decadent  society,  a 
society  that  must  be  either  reborn,  or  perish. 


With  this  situation,  compare  and  consider  the  character 
and  philosophy  of  Christ.  Instead  of  the  recrudescence  just 
described.  He  pushed  every  good  trait  of  human  character 
and  condition  of  life  to  its  utmost  limit  of  perfection. 
His  forgiveness  was  unbounded.  Kis  generosity  was  untiring, 
His  p.itience  was  inexhaustible,  His  m»'rcy  was  immeasurable. 
His  courage  was  illimitable.  His  wisdom  was  unfathomable, 
Kis  kindness  was  interminable.  His  faith  removed  moun- 
tains. His  hope  had  no  shadow  in  it.  His  love  was  infinite. 

Of  these  two  pictures  of  a  pattern  for  life  and  for  a  basis 
for  social,  economic,  political,  and  religious  stability  and 
success  and  peace,  which  do  you  choose  as  the  ultimate 
winner?  Does  anyone  doubt  which  philosophy  of  life  will 
be  the  eventual  winner?  And  then  remember  that  the  cen- 
tral feature  in  the  real  Cnristian  philosophy  points  and 
leads  to  the  unification  of  the  whole  of  mankind. 

Unity  of  family,  of  tribe,  of  city.  State,  and  Nation  have 
been  successively  attempted  and  fully  established.  World 
unity  is  now  the  final  goal  toward  which  a  harassed  hu- 
manity is  slowly  striving.  Nation  building  seems  to  have 
come  to  a  standstill,  except  perhaps  tempcrunly  and  arti- 
ficially by  force  of  arms.  The  anarchy  inherent  in  state 
sovereignty  when  earned  to  its  ultimate  is  moving  us  all 
toward  a  climax.  A  world  growing  to  maturity  must 
abandon  this  fetish,  in  the  interest  of  all  our  frllow  m;'n, 
recognizing  the  oneness  and  wh'ileiiess  of  human  relation- 
ships, and  establish  once  for  all  the  machinery  that  can  best 
,   incarnate  this  great  fundamental  principle  of  its  life. 

We  blame  the  munitions  makers,  the  international  bank- 
ers, crooked  diplomats,  and  unwise  statesmen  for  war.  But 
what,  if  they  are  the  cau.se,  are  we  going  to  do  about  it? 
After  so  placing  the  blame  it  se^ms  to  me  tliat  we  have 
done  absolutely  nothing  about  it  of  a  constructive  natur'^. 
All  corrective  measures  at  least  have  failed.  By  the  vote  of 
this  Congress  we  have  even  removed  the  restrictions  against 
the  sale  of  munitions  Is  it  not  evident  therefore  that 
something  new  and  untried  must  be  the  answer,  rather  than 
the  false  cures  and  remedies  we  have  so  unsuccessfully 
sought  to  apply? 

How  can  we  control  international  problems  except  with 
international  machinery':'  Our  mistake  i.s  that  we  have  tried 
to  do  it  with  local  or  national  laws.  I  suggest  an  inter- 
national organization  for  peace  and  contend  that  the  pr"^- 
ordained  unity  of  the  human  raer  implies  the  establishment 
of  a  world  commonwealth  in  which  all  nations,  rac^-s.  creeds, 
and  cla.sses  are  cloi.e;y  and  permanently  unitt'd.  and  in  which 
the  autonomy  of  its  state  miinbrrs  and  the  personal  free- 
dom and  initiative  of  the  individuals  that  compose  them  aie 
definitely  and  c:^mpletely  safeguarded  as  we  have  here  m 
the  United  States. 

This  com.monwealth  must,  so  far  as  I  can  visualize  it,  con- 
sist of  a  world  legislature,  whose  members  will,  as  the 
trustees  of  the  whole  of  mankind,  ultimately  control  the 
resources  of  the  component  nations,  and  will  enact  sucii 
laws  as  shall  be  required  to  satisfy  the  needs  and  adjust 
the  relationships  of  all  races  and  peoples. 

A  world  executive,  backed  by  an  international  police  force 
contributed  on  a  proportional  basis,  will  aid  in  preserving 
the  peace  of  the  world  and  in  seeing  that  its  international 
laws  are  obeyed  and  its  organic  unity  is  .safeguarded.  A 
world  tribunal  must  adjudicate  and  deliver  its  compulsory 
and  final  verdict  in  all  disput.-s  arising  between  the  various 
nations.  That  would  be  bettor  than  sett'mg  disputes  by 
war.  would  it  not?  At  least  that  is  the  v;ay  we  settle  dis- 
putes in  this  country  between  States  and  between  people,  so 
I  assume  it  is  a  qualified  method. 

A  world  script,  a  world  literature,  a  uniform  and  universal 
system  of  currency,  of  weights  and  measures,  will  simplify 
education,  trade,  and  business  problems  and  will  produce  a 
better,  friendlier  understanding  among  the  nations  and 
races  of  mankind.  In  such  a  world  society,  science  and 
religion,  the  two  greatest  forces  in  human  life,  could  be 
reconciled  and  would  work  together  instead  of  out  of  har- 
mony as  they  seem  to  be  now  as  we  practice  the  art  of  war. 
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If  these  words  and  thoughts  which  I  have  expressed  are 
not  true  and  if  ihcy  are  not  m  complete  accord  with  th'^ 
experience  and  wisdom  of  the  ages;  if  they  are  not  in  ac- 
cord with  the  eternal  laws  of  the  Creator,  then  they  can  but 
fa:l  of  realization.  But  if  they  arc  true,  then  is  it  not  th- 
duty  of  yourself  and  all  of  us  to  bring  them  into  fruitioii 
and  realization  with  every  ounce  of  energy  and  talent  at 
cur  command,  and  in  the  name  of  peace? 

Monica  Williams  has  penned  a  poem  just  fitted  for  this 
occasion.  What  more  fitting  conclusion  can  I  append  than 
this: 

lo\t:  will  not  fah, 

Thpre  are  no  words  with  which  to  voice  our  grief 
Thru  war  has  ccme— no  tears  with  which  to  weep 
For  hearts  in  an?ui.sh  a  deep  silence  keep 
And  minds  are  lulled  to  kindly  unbelief 
It  cannot  be!     There  is  no  laurel  wreath 
No  joyous  song  of  triumph  that  will  leap 
From  muted  throats:  wp  know  we  can  but  reap 
Tlie  sorrov,-  which  all  cruel  wars  bequeath. 

And  yet  we  wonder  why  such  things  must  be- 

Have  we  but  built  our  house  upon  the  sand' 

Is  there  no  pood  that  evil  thall  prevail, 

No  God  of  Love  to  guide  humanity? 

Tlicn  let  us  look  within  and  understand 

Tliat  when  we  serve  God  first  love  will  not  faU 


Reciprocal-Trade  Treaty  With  Uruguay 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HOMER  D.  ANGELL 

OF  OKEGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  ANGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with  the  an- 
nouncem.ent  which  has  gone  forth  from  the  office  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  that  a  reciprocal-trade  treaty  will  be 
negotiated  with  Uruguay.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a  letter  today 
from  a  man  in  Oatman,  Ariz.,  in  which  he  says: 

Rclati;e  to  the  enclosed  clipping,  am  also  enclosing  label  of  one 
k.nd  of  Imported  canned  beef  for  sale  in  this  locality 

sai?Lrth7s^L^nJn  '''"'  ""^^  '^'''  "°  American  canned  meats  on 

Before  thl.s  administration  the  tax  rolls  for  this  countv  showed 

about    370.000    head   of   cattle,   and    there   are    about    one-tenth    as 

^o^'h-; JJ""^  H  I^^*""  ^"'"^  ^'"^^^^^  "^^^  delinquent  property  list  has 
doubled  and  buslnes3  and  activities  unprofitable,  and  one-third  of 
the  population  on   relief  °  °^ 

There  was  enclosed  with  the  letter  a  label  ofT  of  a  can  of 
corned  beef  stating  "Fray  Bentos  Brand  Compressed  Cooked 
Coined  Beef  Made  in  Paraguay."  It  w^ill  be  noted  from  the 
letter  of  my  correspondent  that,  according  to  his  figures 
there  were  formerly  about  370.000  head  of  cattle  on  the  tax 
rolls  in  that  county,  whereas  now  there  are  only  about  one- 
tenth  of  that  number,  and  that  taxes  have  trebled  and  de- 
linquent property  tax  lists  doubled  and  business  activities 
are  unprofitable,  and  one-third  of  the  people  are  on  relief. 

Arizona,  like  many  of  the  other  Western  States,  was  for- 
meily  extensively  engaged  in  stock  raising.  The  same  was 
true  of  my  own  State,  Oregon,  where  the  herds  have  dimin- 
ished almost  to  the  vanishing  point  in  many  localities.  Not- 
withstanding this,  we  are  importing  increased  amoimts  of 
meat  products  of  all  kinds  from  abroad,  and  particularly 
from  South  American  points. 

I  most  sincerely  urge  all  of  my  colleagues,  and  particularly 
those  from  agricultural  districts,  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  proposed  trade  treaty  with  Uruguay,  as  well  as 
that  with  Argentina,  upon  which  hearings  were  recently  held. 
I  have  pending  in  the  House,  H.  R.  7592,  requiring  all  trade 
treaties  hereafter  to  have  Senate  approval,  as  required  by  the 
Constitution.    If  the  right  to  make  treaties  with  respect  to 


our  foreign  importations  was  again  placed  in  the  Senate, 
where  it  belongs  under  the  Constitution,  there  would  be  an 
opportunity  given  to  all  of  us  as  representatives  of  the  sev- 
eral States  to  have  a  voice  in  determining  what  importations 
should  be  allowed,  so  that  no  agricultural  products,  particu- 
larly, should  be  permitted  to  be  imported  in  direct  competi- 
tion with  similar  products  produced  here. 


Cash  and  Carry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  COOLEY 

OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  5,  1934,  just  aflier  I 
was  first  nominated  and  before  I  was  elected  a  Member  of 
Congress,  I  received  a  letter  from  a  very  distinguished  friend 
of  mine,  an  eminent  lawyer  and  a  beloved  citizen  of  my  dis- 
trict, Mr.  James  H.  Pou,  Sr.,  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  the  brother  of 
my  very  able  predecessor,  Hon.  Edward  W.  Pou,  who  for  33 
long  years  served  with  honor  and  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
this  body,  and  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  The  souls  of  both  of  these  eminent  and  distinguished 
men  have  entered  upon  new  careers  in  the  regions  of  immor- 
tality but  the  tomb  cannot  enclose  or  retain  the  fine  virtues 
of  their  Lves.  These  brothers  did  much  to  enrich  the  lives  of 
those  who  knew  them  and  whc  felt  the  tolerance  of  their 
spirits  and  the  kindness  of  their  hearts,  and  their  splendid 
contributions  to  the  welfare  and  progress  of  their  State  and 
Nation  will  live  long  in  our  memory. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sincere  human  affection  inspires  me  to  in- 
sert in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  letter  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  as  a  tribute  to  the  profoimd  wisdom,  fore- 
sight, and  patriotism  of  the  eminent  lawyer,  James  H  Pou 
late  of  the  city  of  Raleigh: 

„        „  ^   „  Raleigh,  N.  C.  June  5,  1934. 

Hon.  Harold  D.  Coolet,  **-». 

Nashville,  N.  C. 
Deae  Mr.  Coolet:  I  feel  like  suggesting  to  you  a  theme  for  your 
campaign  speeches  and  for  your  activities  In  Congress  which  I 
think  weU  worth  while  as  a  service  to  the  Government  and  as  an 
introduction  of  you  into  national  life.  It  is  that  you  consider 
fa\oring  congressional  action  which  would  authorize  the  President 
in  case  of  war  breaking  out  between  foreign  countries  to  issue 
embargoes  regtilating  commerce  with  belligerents  and  with  nations 
within  the  war  zone  by  American  citizens. 

War  in  Europe  and  war  In  Asia  are  strong  possIbUltles  for  the 
near  future.     We  have  no  direct   Interest   In  either;    and  we  can 
easily  maintain  our  neutrality,  if  we  do  not  undertake  to  trade 
In  the  war  zone,  either  with  the  belligerents  or  with  their  close 
neighbors.     If   we   undertake   to   enforce   strict   technical    neutral 
rights    (unless  an  effective  blockade  be  maintained  against  that 
country    this    Is   a  recognized   right),    then   I   feel   that   we    wiU 
almost  inevitably  be  drawn  into  the  next  foreign  war   even  thoueh 
we  desire  to  maintain  peace.     If  we  place  the  enforcement  of  our 
trading  rights  as   a    neutral    nation    In   the    balance    against   our 
desire  for  peace.  If  we  wait  until  war  comes,  we  will  find  that  the 
clanior  for  war  will  silence  the  prayers  for  peace;   and  we  will  be 
m  the  war  without  our  wishes,  as  happened  In  1812  and  in  1917 
On  the  contrary.  If  we  consent  before  the  war  begins  to  Elve  the 
President  the  right  to  regulate  commerce  In  the  war  zones   we  can 
Without  loss  of  prestige  or  pride,  remain  out.    And  I  tlUnk  that  will 
be  to  our  advantage— even  our  pecuniary  advantage.     Nine-tenths 
of  our  commerce  Is  local;  one-tenth  is  foreign.     No  war  couM  de- 
stroy all  of  our  foreign  commerce.    We  could"  still  do  business  with 
Canada.  Mexico,  and,  in  ajl  probability,  South  America.    If  the  war 
i&  European  and  not  Asiatic,  we  can  do  additional  business  with 
China  and  Japan.    Therefore  an  embargo  could  not  cost  us  anything 
like  all  of  our  10-percent  foreign  trade.     It  would  BKJbably  cost  us 
very  little.    Even  If  there  were  some  net  costs,  that  would  be  a  mere 
trifle  in  expense  and  Inconvenience  In  compai-lson  with  the  cost  of 
another  war. 

The  conditions  In  which  the  world  finds  Itself  require  a  reexami- 
nation and  a  restatement  of  many  of  our  old  doctrines  One  of  these 
16  the  doctrine  ol  neutral  rights.    I  tiiink  a  great  sell -contained 
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narion  hke  onr.^  can  well  afforri  to  ?ny  that,  if  our  cii'tomors  choose 
to  fight  anion','  thcrr.sclves,  while  it  i.s  a  matter  of  great  repret  to  us, 
in  order  th.at  we  may  not  be  involved  in  the  trouble  we  will  forego 
tradm^  v.-.th  theni  except  upon  a  cruh-and-carry  ba.'i'.s.  If  any  uf 
the  bt-lhijf rent^  wi.sh  to  trade  with  us.  will  bnns;  ihe  money  and 
rcme  aft^-r  cur  products,  we  will  be  glad  to  sell  to  them  un  this  sidf; 
but  we  will  n-Jt  undertake  delivery  on  the  other  side  nor  will  we  tcU 
en  a  credit 

I  think  there  is  serious  danger,  within  the  next  2  or  3  years,  of  a 
foreign  wnr;  and.  if  we  undertake  to  carry  on  commerce  accordin-^ 
to  technical  neutral  rU-hts.  there  is  grave  danjzer  that  we  will 
become  involved,  no  matter  how  much  we  desire  to  keep  peace.  It 
will  be  too  late  to  vest  this  power  in  the  Prei^ident  after  war  has 
bet;-an.  Too  many  of  our  people  will  see  a  profit.  They  will  rai.-e 
a  p.itriotic  cry  and  denounce  everyone  who  favors  embargo  or  stay- 
ing out  of  war  as  a  coward.  The  time  to  do  it  is  before  war  begins; 
and  I  am  stront^'ly  of  the  opinion  that  Congress  could  well  afford  to 
vest  this  power  in  the  President.  In  fact,  it  is  a  power  that  cannot 
he  practically  exercised  by  Congress.  It  must  be  exercised,  if  at  all. 
by  the  Executive.  We  had  something  like  this  durint;  Jefferson's 
administration.  After  the  rupture  of  the  Treaty  of  Amiens  in  1803. 
the  embargo  system  was  adopted.  Our  commerce  suffered  greatly 
because  at  that  time  our  country  was  not  nearly  so  well  self- 
crganized  or  self-contained  as  it  is  now.  Suffering  occurred,  but 
Jefferson  stayed  out  of  the  war.  Gradually  people  adapted  them- 
selves to  new  ctjnditions  and  manufacturing  rapidly  increased. 
While  the  inconvenience  was  serious,  it  was  nothing  like  th.>  incon- 
venience we  .suffered  during  the  two  and  a  half  years  after  we  went 
into  war  In  1812.  in  the  Presidential  crisis.  President  Madison  and 
Congress  decided  to  declare  war  on  Great  Britain.  Telegraphy  was 
then  unknown:  and  it  is  a  tragic  fact  that  the  same  week  we  de- 
clared war  against  Great  Britain  that  country  rescinded  the  ordi- 
nances against  which  wc  objected.  We  went  to  war  and  fought 
two  and  a  half  years  about  a  grievance  wiiich  had  been  removed. 
Had  Congress  delayed  a  month  until  the  arrival  of  sh:p:^  with  the 
news  we  need  not  have  gone  through  the  War  of  1812 

The  embargo  under  Jefferson  did  not  effectually  stop  trading. 
The  purple  m  New  England  carried  on  very  actively  commerce 
with  Great  Britain  and  with  France;  but  they  did  so  at  the.r  own 
risk  and  did  not  necessarily  involve  the  United  States  in  their 
troubles.  Tlioy  became  rich  under  this  contraband  commerce 
without  involv.ng  us  in  war.  When  war  came  and  this  commerce 
ended,  they  .-uffered  greatly  and  showed  a  disposition  tv)  secede 
from  th--  Un.red  States.  I  mention  this  to  show  that  there  will 
be  compen.-ati'oiiS  to  p<^rsons  who  wi^h  to  trade  at  their  own  n^k 
if  an  embargo  were  declared.  In  short,  an  embargo  would  simply 
be  notice  to  the  American  people:  "You  must  net  trade  with  the 
cotmtries    at    war    or    with    the    countries    wi'hin    the    war    zone.  " 

If  a  war  should  break  out  between  France  and  Germany,  we 
could  not  trade  with  Holland.  Denmark.  Spain,  or  Portugal,  because 
they  would  be  supplying  things  to  the  belligerents,  and  iniinedi- 
htely  would  be  justified  in  sinking  ships  carrying  contraband  to 
these  adjacent  counUies. 

If  you  are  interested  in  this,  I  vi-ould  be  glad  to  discu-s  it  with 
you  fr.lly.  I  liavo  been  thinking  about  the  subject  a  great  deal. 
I  forr^see  danger  of  a  foreign  war.  and  I  am  most  earni\->t  m  the 
hope  that  we  may  stay  out.  I  believe  we  can.  provided  we  take 
apnropriate  action  before  the  war  begins. 

(The  remainder  of  the  letter  is  more  or  less  per^onal.  is  not 
pertinent,  and  is  therefore  not  included  ) 

With  much  re.-pect  and  best  wishes,  I  am. 
Your  friend, 

J.^MES  H.  Potr. 

Within  the  next  few  hours  Confn"ess  will  enact  legislation 
which  will  confer  upon  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  right  to  regulate  and  to  control  and  to  prohibit  com- 
merce with  belligerents.  The  legislation  will  authorize  and 
empower  the  President  to  designate  war  zones,  combat  areas, 
and  places  of  danger  to  our  ships  and  our  citizens.  The 
legislation  will  provide  for  a  cash-and-carry  plan  and  will 
in  all  respects  conform  with  the  ideas  and  views  expressed 
to  me  by  Mr.  James  H.  Pou  in  the  letter  which  is  dated  June 
5.  1934,  and  I  indulge  the  hope  entertained  by  my  friend  at 
that  time  that  we  will  by  staying  out  of  the  vestibule  of  war 
be  able  to  avoid  the  vortex  of  war. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  recalled  that  I,  together  with  others,  in 
June  before  war  was  declared  in  Europe,  sought  to  provide 
safeguards  for  the  peace  and  security  of  our  Nation  which 
would  prevent  our  citizens  traveling  in  submarine-infested 
seas  upon  floating  arsenals  into  war  i:ones,  combat  areas, 
and  belligerent  ports.  While  I  regret  that  the  House  was 
not  willing  at  that  time  to  provide  such  safeguards,  I  am 
happy  in  the  thought  that  this  body  will  within  the  next  few 
hours  approve  a  measure  carrying  a  cash-and-carry  plan 
which  will  enable  us  to  maintain  our  strict  neutrality  and 
remain  away  from  the  conflict  in  which  our  Nation  is  not 
now  immediately  concerned. 
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Mr.  PATRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  m  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  program  of 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air: 

Announcer  McCormick  WOL.  in  cooperation  with  WOR  presents 
the  American  Forum  of  the  Air 

This  IS  the  fifth  of  this  season'.s  Sunday  nmht  broadcasts  — 
emanating  from  the  modern  br(jadcasting  studios  of  the  new 
Department  of  the  Interior  Building  In  Wa.-hington.  D  C  Tlie 
facilities  of  these  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  S«cretary  cf 
the  Interior.  Harold  L  lekes,  in  the  interest  of  free  spM>ch.  on 
assurances  these  educational  broadca.-ts  will  present  both  sides  of 
a  national  problem,  temperately  discufised  by  representatives  of 
opposing  schools  of  thought  and  conducted  by  a  nonpartisan, 
non political  organization 

Tonights  American  Forum  of  the  Air  will  be  a  departure  from 
the  routine  generally  fe.llowed  in  these  widely  listened  to  programs. 

Under  the  direction  of  Theodore  Oranik.  pioneer  in  educational 
radio  di.scu.ssion  you  will  hear  four  out.standing  American  news- 
paper coliininists  first  state  their  re.^p'-rtive  stands  on  the  Amerl- 
c.m  neutral iiy  policy  Following  thi.s  formal  presentation  of  view- 
point.s  the  issue  will  be   taken  up  in  extemporaneuu.s  discussion.     , 

.'^nd  now,  our  chairman,  Mr.  Granik. 

Chai-man  Gr.\nik    Thank  you.  Mr    McCormick. 

On  Friday  nit-'ht  last,  after  4  weeks  i.f  almost  continuous  debate, 
the  United  States  Senate  approved  the  administrations  neutrality 
biU  by  a  vote  of  63  to  30.      Among  its  lmp>;rl,iiu  f*'a*ures,  the  bill — ■ 

Directs  the  President  to  put  the  act  in  effect  when  he,  or  Con- 
gre.^s.  finds  that  a  state  of  war  e.xists  and  the  President  deter- 
mines th.at  operation  of  the  law  is  necessary  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  security  of  the  United  States: 

Repeals  tlie  present  em.bargo  and  permits  arms  sales  to  bellig- 
erents for  cash.  Forbids  American  ^hips  to  carry  arms  to  any 
belligerent  port  in  any  part  of  the  world: 

Bars  American  vessels  from  transporting  .supplies  or  passengers 
t  )  belligerent   ports,  with  certain  excejitions: 

Empowers  the  Preside  nt  to  establish  danger  /ones  around  either 
belligerent  or  neutral  ports,  inrluilmg  the  areas  exempted  in  the 
shipping   sections,   in   wh.irh   Anuruan   ships   could   not    go: 

Prohibits  the  purcha.se,  sale,  or  exchange  in  this  country  of 
bonds,  securities,  or  obligations  of  belligerents:  forbids  United 
Stales  citizens  to  make  loans  or  extend  credit  to  any  belhijerent 
state,  or  its  agency;  forbids  solicitation  of  funds  fur  belhvierents, 
except  for  medical  aid,  fc/od,  and  clothin_'  to  relieve  suffering: 

Authorizes  the  President  to  restrict  the  use  of  Amfricin  purts 
by  belligerents'  submann-s  or  armed  merchant  vessels. 

Forbids  Americans  to  travel  on  b,  Uigerent  ships,  with  minor 
exceptions: 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  an  American  merchant  ves.-el  to  be  armed, 
except  with  small  arms 

The  measure  has  been  dispatched  to  the  House  of  R.'prc'^enta- 
tivcs  which  will  consider  it  on  Tuesday.  Tlie  Democratic  leader- 
ship m  the  House  hopes  for  final  Congiessional  actiuii  bv  the  end 
of  this  wei'k 

Speaker  B.\nkhead  announced  that  the  leadership  would  move 
to  .send  the  bill  to  a  Joint  S.'iiate-Hou.se  conference  committee  to 
compose  the  wide  differences  between  tlic  measure  approved  by 
the  Senate  and  that  which  pas.sed  the  House  last  summ.  t  The 
chief  difference  is  that  the  Hou.se  bill  provides  for  a  modified  em- 
bargo. It  would  prohibit  the  shipment  to  belligerents  of  arms  and 
munitions,  but  not  such  "implemeiits  of  war"  as  airplanes. 

After  a  conference  with  Majority  Leader  Rayisur.m,  Speaker  Bank- 
head  expressed  confidence  that  the  House  would  reverse  its  vote 
of  June  30. 

'T  am  confident  now,"  said  the  Speaker,  "that  we  have  a 
majority  in  the  House  to  sustain  the  majur  features  of  the  Senate 
bill." 

But  Representative  I-^SH,  of  New  York,  leadinc  the  fight  for  reten- 
tion of  the  embargo,  contests  the.se  claims,  stating  that  a  tloor  light 
of  major  proportions  appears  assured  when  the  House  machinery 
gets  under  way. 

And  as  the  Nation  awaits  House  action,  the  American  Forum  of 
the  Air  is  pleased  to  present  four  distin^:uished  columnists  in  a 
round-table  discu.ssiou  on  America's  neutrality  policy.  They  are 
Dorothy  Thompson.  Ernest  K.  Lindley.  Jay  Franklin,  and  Boake 
Carter.     Each  wJl  have  a  few  minutes  for  prepared  remarks,  to  be 
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followed  by  an  Informal  extemporaneous  panel  discussion      And  to 
lead  the  panel  di.seusslon  we  have  Invited  Congressman  T  V   Smith 
ol  Illinois,  noted  lecturer  and  writer,  to  act  as  gue.st  chairman 
And  now  to  open  our  program— Miss  Dorothy  Thompson. 

ADDRTSS   BT   DOROTHT  THOMPSON 

It  seems  I  am  the  first  to  serve  in  this  set  of  doubles.  This  neu- 
trality debate  has  changed  a  lot  of  allnements.  There's  Mr  Boake 
Carter  and  Mr.  Lindley.  with  whom  I've  often  agreed  on  the  other 
side:  and  here's  Mr.  Jay  Franklin,  with  whom  I  almost  never  agree. 
on  the  same  siue  with  me.  ^ 

Now.  for  the  Neutrality  Act  itself. 
*T^.^^!!1^  i'  'f  u^^'-^'UJia'e  from  every  point  of  view  that  the 
Neutrality  Act  had  to  come  up  for  reconsideration  after  the  conflict 
in  Europe  had  started.  For  that,  we  certalnlv  cannot  blame  the 
administxatlon.  The  President  and  the  State  Department  were  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  have  the  Issue  settled  before  the  last  Conereas 
adjourned.  You  remember  that  the  Congress,  which  was  hot  and 
tired  from  a  long  session,  laid  the  measure  aside,  and  certain  Sen- 
ators, among  them  Senator  Borah,  ventured  the  opinion  that  there 
was  nothing  presidng  about  the  matter,  because  no  war  was  likely 
to  break  out  during  the  siunmer  or  faU.  That,  by  the  way  was  the 
opinion  of  numerous  people,  including  most  of  the  international 
bankers,  who  are  usually  thought  to  be  extremely  well  informed  and 
whenever  there  is  going  to  oe  a  war  to  be  In  on  the  plot 

At  any  rate,  the  war  did  start,  and  the  Congress  has  had  to 
conduct  Its  debate  In  the  midst  of  strain,  a  great  amount  of 
natural  popular  anxiety,  and  under  terrific  pressure  from  organ- 
ized groups,  most  of  whom.  If  I  can  Judge  from  my  own  mall  and 
the  petitions  that  have  come  Into  my  office  In  shoals,  were  against 
I  ?^^  ^^^  embargo.  I  think  it  Is  a  great  testimonial  to  the  cool- 
headedness,  wisdom,  and  common  sense  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  that  In  spite  of  all  the  hullabaUoo.  and  in  spite  of  the 
charges  wildly  made  from  many  sides  that  to  lift  the  embargo 
was  tanUmount  to  a  declaration  of  war,  and  that  the  next  step 
would  be  that  our  boys  would  be  slain  on  the  fields  of  Prance  in 
spite  of  all  this,  the  Senate  has  taken  the  administration's  view 
of  the  matter  and  adopted  the  administration's  measures,  and 
lifted  the  embargo  on  arms.  I  have  every  confidence  that  the 
House  will  do  the  same  thing. 

Most  of  us  who  have  been  publicly  opposing  the  Neutrality  Act 
began  to  do  so  Ion":  ago,  and  on  the  ground  that  It  was  not  a 
neutrality  act  at  all,  but  a  questionable  piece  of  legislation  that 
greatly  limited  neutral  rights  in  time  of  war,  set  dangerous 
precedents  for  neutrals,  and  encouraged  false  expectations  on  the 
part  of  would-be  agrressors.  We  argued  that  In  time  of  war.  It 
would  militate  against  our  best  cu.nomers  and  rig  things  in  favor 
of  large  land  powers  with  high  Indu.strial  capacity,  and  with  most 
of  their  resource's  on  their  own  soil,  or  transportable  by  land 
against  all  small  nations,  and  against  nations  that  had  to  get 
most  of  their  supplies  by  sea.  and  also  against  nations  with  limited 
Industrial  capacity.  It  was  also  an  act  bound  to  encourage 
programs  of  autocracy,  or  economic  self-sufficiency.  Instead  of 
stimulating  and  encouraging  world  commercial   Intercourse. 

One  has  only  got  to  think  of  the  situation  that  would  exist  If 
every  nation,  and  particularly  every  nation  with  larce  resources  and 
Industrial  capacity,  should  pass  the  same  kind  of"  Neutrality  Act 
and  clamp  an  automatic  embareo  on  arms  the  moment  two  nations 
were  at  war.  Not  a  single  small  nation  on  earth  could  continue  to 
keep  Its  Independence.  Every  one  of  them  would  be  at  the  com- 
plete mercy  of  any  aggressor. 

My  own  stand  on  \he  Neutrality  Act  was  taken  nearly  3  years 
R^o.  a  long  time  before  this  war  began.  I  remember  that  I  said 
then  that  If  the  act  were  on  the  books  when  a  major  war  broke  out, 
It  would  almost  certainly  be  chxinged,  and  that  the  very  act  of 
changing  it  would  be  interpreted  in  some  quarters  as  an  unneutral 
gesture. 

Actually.  If  the  House  backs  up  the  vote  of  the  Senate,  we  will  be 
In  a  much  firmer  neutral  position  than  we  were  at  the  outbreak 
of  the  war,  and.  incidentally,  we  shall  be  more  In  line  with  most 
of  the  other  neutrals— Russia  excepted — and  that  also  seems  to  me 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  This  Is  certainly  the  opinion  of  most 
of  the  people  In  this  country  who,  from  a  long  study  of  foreign 
relations  and  international  law,  have  the  right  to  be  considered  as 
having  a  .somewhat  expert  opinion.  Personally,  I  am  not  unquali- 
fiedly enthusiastic  about  the  administration's  bill,  either.  Under 
the  Constitution,  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  In  the  hands  of 
the  administration  and  the  Senate,  except  for  actual  declaration  of 
war.  I  dislike  seeing  this  country  tie  Its  hands  with  legislation  In 
a  crisis  which  Is  quite  impredictable.  I  would  rather  have  seen  the 
Neutrality  Act  repealed,  and  a  national  defense  council  of  both 
major  parties  appointed  to  consult  with  the  President  continually. 
I  should  like  this  country  to  have  greater  freedom  of  action — I  also 
dislike  seeing  us  retreat  from  our  historic  standpoint  on  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas.  But  the  administration's  bill  seems  to  me 
Infinitely  preferable  to  the  present  legislation. 

Chairman  Ghanik.  Thank  you.  Miss  Thompson.  And  now,  Mr. 
Ernest  K.  Lindley. 

ADDRESS    BT    ERNEST    K.    LINDLET 

The  repJly  fundamental  question  in  this  dlsciission  is.  Where  does 
our  naticnal  Interest  lie  in  thLs  European  war?  To  ansv;er  this  we 
must  put  aside  emotions,  sweeping  generalizations,  and  slogans,  and 
try  to  make  a  cool  appraisal. 

Dees  cur  national  interest  require  the  restoration  of  Poland  and, 
if  you  like,  Czechoslovakia  as  independent  states?     The  answer,  I 


think,  is  "No."  I  am  not  In  the  least  sure  that  the  restoration  of 
these  states  Is  reqtiired  even  by  the  national  interests  of  Great 
Britain  and  Prance.  Neither  of  them  existed  during  Great  Britain's 
century  of  supremacy  following  the  Napoleonic  wars. 

Does  our  naUonal  Interest  require  the  destruction  of  Germany  as 
a  great  state?  The  answer,  I  think.  Is  "No."  Here  again  I  am  not 
at  ail  sure  that  tiie  destruction  of  Germany  as  a  great  state  would 
be  to  the  advantage  even  of  Great  Britain  and  France.  For  the 
destruction  of  Germany  would  remove  the  main  barrier  to  the 
westward  expansion  of  Russia. 

Does  our  national  Interest  require  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi 
regime?  We  can  all  agree  that  we  dont  like  Hitler  and  that  we 
are  profoundly  opposed  to  everything  for  which  nazl-lsm  stands. 
But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  Interests  reqtiire  the  destruction  of 
nazi-ism  In  Germany  or  In  Central  Europe  any  more  than  it 
requires  the  destruction  of  the  Communist  regime  in  the  great 
expanses  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Does  our  national  interest  require  the  preservation  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  the  British  Empire,  and  British  naval  power? 
Here  we  get  onto  more  debatable  ground.  My  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion Is  "No."  We  stand  as  a  great  power,  probably  the  greatest 
power.  Nearly  every  material  thing  we  need  for  our  well-being 
can  be  found  within  our  borders  or  within  those  ol  our  neighbors 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere.  From  a  military  viewpoint  we  are 
impregnable  or  can  be  made  so. 

If  we  go  about  It  Intelligently  and  energetically  we  can  build 
a  fine  civilization  in  this  hemisphere,  regardless  of  what  happens 
In  the  remainder  of  the  world. 

Now,  change  the  question  slightly  and  ask:  "Is  it  to  our  advan- 
tage to  have  British  naval  power  and  the  British  Commonwealth 
preserved?"  The  answer,  I  think,  should  be  "Yes."  It  Is  preferable. 
but  not  necessary.  Great  Britain  Is  a  "satisfied"  power  harboring 
no  arnxbltlons  Inimical  to  our  well-being.  Its  Institutions  and 
traditions  are  similar  to  ours.  The  downfall  of  British  power 
would  almost  certainly  bring  the  downfall  also  of  the  other  highly 
civilized  democratic  nations  on  the  western  fringe  of  Europe.  The 
ultimate  consequences  are  unpredictable,  but  we  would  enter  upon 
a  long  period  of  rapid  changes  In  Asia,  Europe,  and  Africa. 

The  sound  policy  for  us  is  to  give  the  British  and  their  Allies 
the  "breaks,"  but  not  in  such  a  way  as  to  commit  us  to  their  cause. 
We  must  not  allow  our  hands  to  be  tied  or  our  minds  to  be  fixed. 
We  must  preserve  complete  freedom  of  action.  Most  of  all  we 
should  avoid  any  step  which  might  later  compel  us  to  give  active 
military  aid  to  the  Allies. 

Once  in  this  generation  we  have  intervened  In  a  European  war. 
The  cost  was  tremendous.  And  we  now  witness  the  result  If 
our  economic  and  military  power  is  again  necessary  to  preserve 
the  British  and  French  Empires,  It  would  be  cheaper  and  wiser 
to  let  them  go  under,  and  take  our  stand  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere. 

We  should  avoid  deep  emotional  entanglements  in  this  war 
We  should  do  what  we  can  to  avoid  Incidents  which  will  Inflame 
our  emotions.  We  should  avoid  building  an  economic  stake  in 
the  war,  and  especially  in  the  victory  of  one  side  We  should 
build  up  our  own  defenses  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  keen 
cool.  *^ 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Lindley.  And  now  we  pre- 
sent Jay  Franklin  ^ 

ADDRESS   BT    JAT    FRANKLIN 

Fellow  Americans,  It  seems  to  me  that  most  of  the  people 
who  talk  about  President  Roosevelt's  program  to  keep  war  away 

from  the  Americas  and  to  keep  Americans  away  from  the  war 

by  revising  the  so-called  neutrality  law — are  either  trying  to 
play  President  or  to  play  Providence — or  perhaps  Just  to  play 
politics  with  a  highly  emotional   and  very  serious  issue. 

I  can't  argue  with  those  who  are  trying  to  play  politics  with 
neutrality.     It   is   part  of   the   fair   price   we   pay   for    democracy 
to   expose   our   major   national   decisions   to    the   play    of   narrow 
partisanship,  selfish  interest,  personal  ambition,  meanness,   spite 
and  revenge. 

As  for  those  who  are  trying  to  play  Providence,  to  administer 
divine  punishment  to  Hitler  or  Stalin  or  Chamberlain  or  Musso- 
lini or  even  on  Pritz  Kuhn  or  Earl  Browder — all  I  can  say  is 
that  there  Is  no  man  wise  enough  to  say  what  Is  actually  going 
to  happen  In  this  or  any  other  war  and  that  no  man  and  no 
nation  Is  In  a  position  to  pass  moral  Judgment — even  in  the 
name  of  the  loftiest  idealism — on  other  men  and  other   nations. 

But  playing  President  Is  perhaps  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
political  pastimes  in  this  neutrality  crisis.  It  Is  dangerous  be- 
cause those  who  play  President  are  not  actually  in  charge  of 
this  country's  foreign  policy,  do  not  have  access  to  the  fiow  of 
continuous,  confidential,  and  expert  information  on  what  is  really 
happening,  and  have  no  direct  public  responsibility  for  the 
result  of  their  hasty  or  emotional  decisions. 

In  this  crisis  President  Roosevelt  is  clearly  entitled  to  our  trust. 
Under  the  Constitution,  he  is  responsible  for  our  foreign  policy.  He 
commands  the  confidence  and  loyalty  of  great  masses  of  otir  people, 
particularly  of  the  poor,  the  Inarticulate,  and  dispossessed,  whose 
political  trustee  he  has  become,  and  he  was  right  In  warning  of  the 
dangers  of  a  European  war  last  stunmer  when  the  Senate  and  con- 
gressional groups,  which  blocked  action  on  neutrality  last  July, 
guessed  wrong.  Since  these  are  the  same  groups  which  are  now 
opposing  amendment  of  the  neutrality  law  and  are  telling  the  coun- 
try that  they  must  not  trust  Roosevelt  in  this  crisis,  I  wonder  if  they 
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realize  that  they  are  artruint:  that  wo  oii'^'ht  to  trupi;  their  mistakes 
rather  than  h;.s  correct  estimate  cf  the  wcrlcl  situation. 

Now,  I  submit  that  it  Is  not  only  not  easy  to  const'-uct  a  com- 
pletely war-proof  policy  for  America  \n  this  crisis.  It  Is  tm.po.-isible. 
For  It  takes  only  one  side  to  make  a  war.  even  If  It  takes  two  to 
make  a  peace.  And  I  agree  with  some  of  the  critics  of  the  neutral- 
ity bill  that  It  or.^ht  to  be  called  a  national  policy  bill — or  a  na- 
tional security  bill — for  it  Ls  an  attempt  to  find  the  best  and  safest 
nat.onal  policy  frr  this  country  in  the  face  cf  disturbing  and  dan- 
gerous political  r.'id  mr.uary  c%'ent,*  m  Europe.  Even  so,  th"  neu- 
trality bill  is  only  part  of  our  national  policy  in  the  war  crisis. 

In  the  bill  we  try  to  make  cur  economic  resources,  including 
mun. tains,  available  to  PVance  and  England,  in  order  that  they  may 
mr-.ke  hfiidway  ^.gainst  Hitler.  If  these  two  great  empires  can't 
win  or  draw  und.»r  these  circun^stances.  It  is  certain  th.at  cur  activo 
intervention  could  not  save  them  in  this  war  of  blcclcnd-^s.  machines, 
and  pressures.  So  another  A.  E.  F.  seems  to  be  definitely  out  At 
the  same  time,  we  try  to  balance  the  books  by  a  cash-and-carry 
program  which  is  not  in  the  interest  cf  France  and  Enijlaiid  and  .-.i 
far  as  it  help«^  anyone,  h^lps  Kit'er.  We  do  this  to  avoid  the  risk 
cf  bcm^  accid'^nt.'^.r.y  dr.iwn  into  tho  war  by  riskirg  our  ships,  lur 
giicds.  and  our  citizens  in  the  ccmbat  z  mes.  Then,  entirely  outside 
the  bill,  we  are  keeping  our  Navy  m  the  Pacific  and  are  having 
frank  d^plcmatic  talks  tn  Tokyo,  w  tn  a  view  to  prtv  iiting  the 
spread  ff  war  m  the  Far  East.  And  finally  through  the  declaration 
of  Panama,  we  are  trying  to  build  up  a  pan-American  bloc  which 
will  make  the  W.'Stern  Hemisphere  the  world's  official  peace  zone  In 
this  cnflict. 

Taken  all  together,  the-^e  separate  parts  of  the  President's  pro- 
gram add  up  to  a  total  which  seems  to  me,  at  any  rate  the  most 
prudert  pof.-lble  cour'^e  we  could  take  with  any  responsible  view 
to  our  interests  and  safety. 

There  .seems  to  be  nu  completely  safe  and  pfrf»-ct  course  to  fol- 
low. If  we  were  really  Isolated — a  hermit  crab  nation — we  might 
Etay  clear.  Bur  we  are  not  iso'ated.  We  have  important  interests — 
commercial,  cultural,  social  and  political — In  Europe  Asia,  and  Latin 
America,  But  because  we  are  no  hermit  crab,  it  doe-i  not  follow  that 
we  should  be  a  P;''-t;r  the  Hermit,  preaching  a  crusade  a'^ainst  the 
distant  infidels  and  sending  our  men  ancl  our  nv^ney  on  great 
emot'  >nal  adventures.  What  we  mu.st  do  Is  to  consid'^r  all  things, 
the  future  as  well  as  the  present,  the  past  as  well  as  the  future, 
and  try  to  follow  the  course  which  will  be  best  for  us  and  our 
chi'dren  In  the  long  run. 

That  is  m.y  understanding  of  what  President  Roosevelt  is  trying 
to  do.  Certainly  it  is  what  he  ought  to  do.  and  I  think  that  th.- 
record  of  last  summer-  when  he  was  right  and  the  Bor.^hs  and 
HiR.^M  JoHN'<^ONS  and  H.\m  Fishes  were  wTong — entitles  him  to  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt  and  the  trust  of  his  fellow  citizens  m  his 
1>  ader^hip.  Since  he  was  right  last  .summer  arid  the  isolationists 
w.'-re  wr<mg,  why  should  we  trust  thrm  any  further  for  l':>adershi[.i? 
We  can  respect.  lik«^,  and  even  admire  the  i.-olationists  but  that 
does  not  mean  that  we  can  trust  them  to  be  wise  in  October  when 
they  were  foolish  in  July, 

Chairman  Or.\.n-ik.  Thank  you.  Mr  Franklin,  And  concluding 
the  first  part  of  the  program — Boake  Carter. 

ADDRESS    BY    BO.^KE    CARTER 

I  as.sume  it  is  the  desire  of  all  of  us  to  help  keep  Am<^rica  out  of 
foreign  wars.  No  one  pretends  we  can  produce,  as  a  Nation,  a  100- 
perccnt  guaranty  of  neutrality.  But  it  seems  to  me  the  best  way 
to  keep  out  Is  to  remove  as  many  cause-  as  pos>role  which  involved 
lis  in  past  wars.  It  should  be  dom.estic  legislation — American  legis- 
lation desisrned  to  help  primarily  the  United  States.  There  i.--  no 
proper  place  in  such  letiislatmn  for  dan-^erous  attempts  or  ideoloizies 
to  insure  peace  throughout  the  world,  to  puni-h  far-di<fant  ag- 
gressors, or  to  equalize  e.xisting  inequalities  among  nations.  Un- 
eqiial  apphcaticn  of  neutrality  laws  is  plainly  and  simply  Inter- 
vent'on.  or  still  further  it  Is  applications  cf  sanction.s — a  m.ethod 
discarded  even  by  the  nations  of  Europe  as  usele-^s  and  leading  to 
war.  My  own  view  is  the  same  as  President  Roosevelt's  expre-^sed 
in  August  1936 — peace,  like  charity,  begins  at  home.  We  arc  not 
isolationists,  excc;,'t  iiisofar  as  we  seek  to  isolate  our,=^lv<\s  com- 
pletely from  wars."  I  fuither  believe  that  casti  and  carry  should 
not  be  exchanged  for  the  munitions  embargo,  but  that  cash  and 
carry  should  be  added  to  the  embargo;  that  the  loophole  to  jjrevent 
transshipment  of  munitions  through  neutral  countries  to  bellig- 
erents should  be  plugged:  that  American  citizens  who  enlist  for 
service  in  foreign  armies  should  have  the  rlqht  to  do  so  as  indi- 
viduals; but.  by  law.  be  deprived  of  their  American  citizenship  on 
the  grornrds  that  they  are  embarrassing  the  neutrality  tflcrts  of 
their  Goven^.ment;  that  United  States  ships  be  barred  from  war 
zones:  that  the  Pacific  be  kept  cpcn  for  trade  for  our  ships:  that 
Congress  encouraue  American  ship  operators  to  go  fitter  trade 
abandoned  by  belligerents  in  neutral  countries  by  increa.-ing  their 
sub-idies  in  tlie  amovint  it  costs  American  op-Tiitors  to  rnmix'te 
with  lower-paid  and  lower-cost  neutral-flag  ships:  that  our  old  mer- 
chant shins,  ownf'd  "oy  the  Government  be  .'-old  to  South  American 
nations,  encourage  them  to  build  fleets  to  trade  with  the  United 
States,  and  again  make  up  the  difference  in  operating  costs  to  the 
United  States  shippers  in  increased  subsidies,  enough  to  provide 
profit  incentive  to  continue  operating:  discretionary  restriction  of 
arm"d  merchant  ships  to  our  ports.  I  still  further  bellcne  that  the 
United  States  should  try  to  redouble  its  trade  with  all  neutral 
nati'^^ns.  which  s'nould  n.ore  than  compensate  for  trade  lost  with 
belliL'erents;  that  the  allied  governnM^nts  of  France  and  British  can 
qiucklv  overcome  Germany,  if  the  United  States  Government  makes 
It  clear  that  tney  must  do  ihuL  job  themselves  uud  by  tlicinselves, 


without  counting  on  United  States  support  In  money  cr  men: 
that  the  popular  storv  that  if  we  "don't  go  over  tliere  to  help  now, 
the  Allies  will  be  defeated  and  it'll  be  our  turn  next."  Is  so  much 
bosh  and  propaganda,  which.  In  my  opinion,  dot-s  not  square  with 
facts  already  on  the  record — to  give  Miss  Dorothy  Thompson's  col- 
umn a  plug,  but  which  gives  my  column  a  plug — thereby  providing 
tv.o  plugs,  which  means  taking  a  neutral  position:  instead.  I  be- 
lieve that  If  we  are  to  proceed  un  the  principle  of  emotion.  Instead 
of  facts,  which  appears  to  be  the  premise  on  which  we  are  now 
traveling  as  a  nation — the  best  help  it  can  give  toward  saving 
democracy  is  to  first  maike  democracy  safe  for  the  world  before  at- 
tempting to  mak,^  the  rest  of  thf*  world  safe  for  democracy  ar.d 
abandoning  it  completely  in  order  to  enter  this  supposed  war  of 
ideclogy  and  holiness. 

A  Democrat  who  starts  off  to  Join  somebody  el.se's  fight  with  a 
$45,000,000,000  national  debt  hanging  roimd  his  neck,  would  indi- 
cate he  will  have  to  put  his  own  people  through  the  misery  of 
ir.flution  in  order  to  pay  for  his  Sir  Galahad  adventure,  before  he's 
through.  And  when  I  find  Grr.it  Britain  exeu-ing  Russia's  eiury 
into  Poland  first  on  the  ground  that  since  Germany  s'arted  this 
habit  of  hi-Jacking.  Russia's  grab  was  all  piety  and  purity  and  on 
the  second  tround  that  the  hi-Jackirg  is  quite  proper  and  respect- 
able because^  a  British  statesman  had  suggested  the  new  Rus  lan 
fiontier  20  years  ago  at  Versailles,  then  I  humbly  suggest  we  eitlier 
b-^  honest  enough  to  declare  openly  we  are  not  for  redistribution 
cf  wealth  outside  in  the  world,  though  we  say  we  are  at  home,  and 
go  to  war  on  that  basis,  or  cca^.e  talking  about  this  being  another 
ciusade  for  us  to  preserve  some  Ideology  with  a  fancy  name  to  it, 
and  Content  ours/'lves  with  trying  to  solve  our  own  domestic-  prob- 
lems at  home  and  confin-''  our  foreign  plavgrcunds  in  this  hemi- 
sphere— winch  at  least  is  legitimate.  I  submit,  reasonably  intelll- 
pciit  and  rrjore  likely  to  pre.^erve  free  thought,  free  press,  free 
rehsion  than  trying  to  play  Judge.  Jury  and  executioner  all  over 
the  map. 

Chairman  Gkanik  Thank  you.  Mr,  Carter,  This  Is  the  Am.ercan 
F(  rum  of  the  Air  You  have  been  listening  to  remarks  by  four  of 
the  Nations  distinguished  columnists  on  .^merlcu's  Neiti.ility  Pol- 
icy Miss  Dor  iihy  Thompson.  Ernest  K  L.ndley.  Jay  Franklin,  and 
Boake  Carter      This  concludes  part  I  of  tonight's  presentation. 

Announcer  McCop.mick  Immediatelv  following  station  identifica- 
tion, we  will  continue  with  the  extemporaneous  discussion. 

This   is  the  Mutual   Broadcasting  System, 

This  is  the  Amer.can  Forum  of  the  Air.  originating  In  the  broad- 
casting studios  of  the  New  Department  of  the  Interior  nuildini:  m 
Wa.-inngton.  D  C  .  and  ptesvnt,  d  over  the  Mutual  network  by  WOL 
in   cooperation   with   WOR 

We  return  ynu  to  tlie  elvurman  of  the  program.  Mr    Granlk: 

Chairman  Gtanik.  And  n-jw.  as  part  II  of  our  f.  rum  prr-^t  niation, 
Ml.=s  Dorothy  Thom.pscn.  Ernest  K  Lindley.  Jay  Franklin,  and  Boake 
Carter  return  for  an  informal  exiemp  iraneous  panel  discus-ion. 
We  have  invited  Congressman  T  V  Smith  of  Illinois,  noted  lecturer 
and   writer,   to  act   as   guest    chairman.     Congressman   Smith, 

Congressman  SMrrn  Mr,  Granik.  fellow  pui,'ili^ts,  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen, I  am  only  an  igmiran*  man  and  a  Congressman,  myself,  but 
I  welcome  the  chance  to  sit  in  on  the  wr^dom  of  these  "spinal" 
columnists  of  the  Americaii  intelligentsia  upon  a  qui-.stinn  that  is 
very  pressing  upon  us  politicians  today.  We  have  tonight  a  graceful, 
almost  a  Sabbath  intermi.ssion  between  congressional  talk  and 
congre.ssional  talk.  As  I  have  been,  myself,  listening  in  person  and 
by  radio  to  some  of  the  talk  on  the  irresponsible  fringe  that  has 
gone  on  before  tonight.  I  may  say.  catching  some'hing  of  Mr. 
Boake  Carters  closing  mood,  whi-^h  I  thought  was  a  little  facetious 
for  so  grand  a  subject.  I  must  say  that  I  s<-)metimes  think — 

I  would  rather  crow  and  he  a  rooster 

Tiian  to  roost  ard  be  a  crow, 

But  I  don't  kriow, 

A  ro^-sttr.  he  tan  rooi-t  also — - 

as  this  unknown  poet  goes  on — 

Which  don't  seem  fair  when  crows  can't  crow, 
Which  may  help  scjm.e:  stui  I  don't  know. 

Crows  should  be  glad  of  one  thing,  though. 
Nobody    thinks    of    eating    crow; 
While  roosters,  they  are  good  enough 
For    anyone    unle^ss   they're    tough, 

Ther"  are  lots  of  tough  old  roosters,  though. 

And  anyway,  a  crow  can't  crow. 

So  maybe  rfX)sters  stand  more  show. 

It  looks  that  way,  but  I  dunt  know. 

I  think  this  facetious  pt.em  by  some  unknown  poet  expresses 
the  attitude  of  more  American  citizens  tonight  than  is  expressed 
by  any  d<igmaLism  about  a  subject  that  is  a  matter  of  life,  and 
may  well  become  a  matter  of  death,  to  a  great  many  American 
citizens. 

Before  turning  back.  I  am  giving  these  pugilists  a  moment  for 
a  breathing  spell,  as  all  n.;hters  are  entitled  to.  I  may  ask  each 
cne  of  them  to  take  an  a.s.se.ssinent  of  himself  in  the  light  of  a 
story  that  Mr.  Charles  A.  Beard,  who  has  been  having  his  say  on 
this  neutrality  matter,  told  me  a  week  ago.  It  is  the  story  of  an 
anrient  swordsman  wlu-se  pride  was  in  his  sword  and  an  nnca-r.t 
armor  maker  whose  pride  was  in  the  strength  of  his  armor  The 
s',>.,-)rnsman  '^a'd,  "There  isn't  any  aimor  under  heaven  I  can't  <  ut 
tiauugh   Willi   one   blow   of   my   sword."     The   uiuxur   maker   sa.d. 
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•n.  ran  make  armor  you  can't  cut  thrcutrh,  and  as  evidenep  of  mv 
conttdence  In  myself  and  my  iVAW  1  will  put  mvself  inside  my 
armor  and  let  you  whack  at  me." 

Upon  the  appointed  day  \\v  did,  and  the  swordsman,  spitting 
upon  his  hand,  came  down  wiih  a  resounding  whack  The  armor 
nuiker  said.  "Hah'  You  didn't  touch  me." 

And  the  sword-sman  said.  "Shake  yourself."  He  shook  himself 
and  fell  In  two. 

I  wonder  if  we  are  all  Intact  here  now. 

Mr.  Carter,  Congressman,  may  I  break  in? 

Con.:ressman  Smith,  Certainly,  tir;   Mr.  Carter,  shake  yourself. 

Mr  Cartfr.  What  I  wanted  to  say  is  that  vou  put  me  on  the 
spot,  shall  I  say? 

Congressman  Smith.  By  Imitating  you. 

Mr.  Carter.  Oh.  comr-;  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flat- 
tery. Thank  you.  But  you  said  I  was  facetious  in  the  clos.ng 
remarks  I  made,  .so  I  look  back  at  them  and  I  find  that  I  said 
merely  that  the  substance  of  my  remarks  were  these,  that  we 
try  and  preserve  some  Ideology  that  we  ha%-e  here  and  try  to 
make  the  United  States  safe  for  democracy  before  trvlng  to  make 
denrocracy  .safe  for  the  world,  and  I  dori't  see  why  that  nec-^s- 
.si.rliy  should  be  called  facetious,  because  may  I  sav  also  that 
Profe  sor  Beard  Is  a  very  gr  od  fru'nd  cf  mine,  whom  I  revere 
extremely,  and  furtherm.ore,  I  also  went  through  the  World  War. 
part  of  it,  as  a  filer,  and  I  know  exactly  what  war  is.  and  I  have 
felt  all  along  as  an  ex-Enelishman  who  became  an  American 
citizen,  who  went  through  that  war.  and  having  two  children 
of  my  own.  putting  it  purely  on  that  partially  emotional  basis. 
that  If  this  conflict  abroad  Is  for  the  preservation  of  democracy, 
as  we  are  told  so  often,  therefore  it  seem^s  to  me  or  to  my  opinion 
or  my  view,  then,  at  any  rate  that  the  best  thuig  that  th?  United 
States  can  do  Ls  to  preserve  this  democracy  that  we  have  in  this 
C'untry.  trv  and  estahlisli  it  as  strong  a'-  W'--  can  on  this  hemi- 
sphere, so  that  after  the  people  have  finished  destroying  them- 
selves ;n  Europe.  If  that  is  what  they  are  goimr  to  do,  the  peoj.le 
are  golnc  to  be  dl'^lUusioned,  the  people  are  going  to  be  distressed 
and  distraught  and  downtrcddevi  and  weary;  they  are  going  to 
want  to  kntjw  where  to  turn,  and  if  we  Join  that  conflict  and 
we  lose  by  Joining  that  conflic*  our  own  demioc-acv  as  democra- 
cies so  often  do  and  put  on  a  cloak  of  authoritarianism,  surely 
^'■■'  shall  not  be  providing,  shall  I  say.  the  light  like  a  lighthouse  for 
thf\se  people  to  cling  to  aftrr  they  have  got  absolutely  no  lllu- 
sloi-^  left  whatsoever.  Surely  it  is  our  duty,  is  it  not.  to  preserve 
tills  democracy  here  so  that  the.se  people  can  turn  to  somewhere 
and    «'t   an   example   after   tli' y  finish   fighting. 

Congressman  Smith,  Thank  you.  Mr,  Carter,  Miss  Thompson, 
do  yrii  want  to  rise  to  a  matter  of  p'^rsonal  privilege? 

Miss  TnoMPSOj*  No;  not  pf-rsonul  privileee,  Mr.  Lindley  and 
Mr  Carter  both  seem  to  me  to  be  arguing  that  war  Is  a  bad  thing. 
Now.  I  don't  think  there  is  any  difTereiice  cf  opinion  at  this  table 
on  war  being  a  bad  thinsr  I  am  not  enthusiastic  about  war.  I 
am  not  enthusiastic  about  this  war  or  any  o'her  war,  Mr  Carter 
seems  to  go  on  the  a.'-sumptlon,  al-so.  that  the  Allies  are  going  to 
w.n  I  notice  that  happens  al!  the  tim.e:  We  don't  need  to  help 
save  democracy  for  the  w.rld  because  the  Allies  are  going  to  win 
the  war.  Maybe  they  are:  maybe  they  are  not  We  don't  know 
y>t  I  would  like  to  a^k  Mr  Cartr-r  whether  he  really  thinks, 
honcfitly,  that  given  the  case — let's  play  with  the  idea — let's 
consider  the  possibility  that  Germany  wins  this  war  thumbs 
down.  w:ns  it  and  takes  over  the  whole  of  western  civilization  on 
the  ^ircpenn  continent,  takes  over  France  the  way  she  did  Czecho- 
slovakia (and  believe  me  she  would  i .  tmd  make^  a  totalitarian 
Eurcpo:  I  want  to  ask  htm  wheth'-r  he  really  thinks  we  would 
keep  dcm  cracy  on  this  .soil  and  what  he  thinks  we  would  do  with 
the  Nazis  in  this  country 

Suppo-e  the  Communists  and  the  Nazis  go  together,  as  I  thlnt 
they  are  going  to — maybe  I  am  wronc:.  but  I  think  they  are  going 
to  go  tOttether — Just  suppose  they  set  out  dividing  the  world 
between  thenr  I  don't  .sav  they  will;  I  s.^y  that  what  stands  be- 
tween their  doing  It  is  Franc  and  Great  Britain,  Suppose  they 
do.  I  watit  to  ask  him  whether  he  thinks  wo  will  have  an  awfully 
easy  time  preservint:  peace  and  democracy  in  the  Western  Hem- 
i.>-phere.  preser',  :ng  it.  for  instance,  in  South  America  where,  dearly 
as  I  love  and  hope  for  peace  In  South  America.  I  have  never  known 
It  yet  to  be  (let's  tell  the  truth)  an  exact  citadel  of  democracy  and 
freedom.     Not  quite. 

I  think  this  is  a  ven'  serious  war  Indeed,  and  I  think  it  is 
niuch  more  serious  .than  a  matter  of  whether  Poland  is  going 
to  be  restored.  In  fact.  I  don't  quite  see  how  they  are  going  to 
restore  Poland  since  Russia  has  come  into  Europe  and  changed 
the  whole  complexion  of  things  there.  And  I  certainly  don't 
think  it  is  a  question  of  the  destruction  of  Germany.  Certainly. 
I  don't  know  any  Englishm^an  who  wants  to  see  anything  except 
a  strong  Germany,  and  if  Rtrssla  is  coming  into  Europe,  cer- 
tainly they  will  have  to  have  a  strong  Germany,  but  I  think 
tliere  are  much  more  fundamental  issues.  I  think  this  war  is 
part  of  a  world  revolution  which  Is  going  to  decide  how  the 
huiHftn  race  is  going  to  live  on  this  planet  before  this  war  Is 
over. 

I  thfnk  we  are  going  to  get  ourselves  Into  a  very  difficult 
position  for  our  own  democracy  if  we  begin  thinking  that  neu- 
trality req"uires  impartiality.  We  are  getting  to  be  very  mealy- 
mouthed  in  this  country.  I  must  say.  Three  months  ago  we 
had  a  very  clear  opinion  about  totalitarianism.  We  thought  it 
was  a  menace.  We  said  so.  We  had  even  broken  off  diplomatic 
relations   with   Germany   because  of  it,   and  all  of   a  sudden  wo 


begin  to  be  a  little  bit  tender,  and  those  of  us  who  had  e:;actly 
the  same  opinion  which  they  had  3  months  aero  are  considered  a 
little  bit  dangerous  and  in  "fact  called  emotional.  And  I  would 
like  to  say  apropos  of  emotionalism.  Mr,  Lmnley.  tnat  emotion- 
alism is  the  way  your  opponent  presents  his  facts. 

Mr.  Carter.  Dorothy — I  am  going  to  call  you  Dorothy  because 
I  read  your  column  every  day  in  order  to  get  mad  at  myself — 
may  I  say  this:  You  have  asked  about  10.000  questions  and  I 
am  going  to  take  the  first  one  first,  about  Hitler  and  winning 
the  war.  Let  us  as.sume  that  he  does.  I  don't  a.ssume  that  he 
will,  on  these  grounds,  that  v.hen  the  Allies  won  the  World  War, 
they,  combined,  were  unable  to  keep  one  nation  down  for  more 
than  20  years. 

Miss  Thompson.  We  were  with  them. 

Mr.  Carter,  Quite,  but  nevertheless  that  adds  to  the  number 
who  were  unable  to  keep  down  the  one  nation.  Now  then,  stip- 
posing,  therefore,  that  one  nation,  we  will  say,  gains  the  upper 
hand.  I  don't  concede  for  one  moment  that  one  nation  can  keep 
d(  wn  a  great  number  of  countries  when  those  numbers  of  coun- 
tries were  unable  to  keep  down  that  one  nation. 

Mis-  Thompson.  Those  nations.  Mr.  Carter — you  are  dealing 
with  a  quite  different  thing  now.  After  all.  the  Treaty  of  'Ver- 
sailles was  a  great  humane,  liberal  document  compared  with  what 
has  been  done  to  Czechoslovakia  and  Poland.  The  Allies  never 
made  the  attempt  to  keep  down  Germany  in  the  sense  that  the 
totalitarian  powers  think  of  keeping  it  down.  Never!  They  never 
v.ent  in  and  oreanized  a  permanent  espionage  system,  for  instance. 

Mr  Carter.  No;  that  is  true,  but  may  I  say  that  the  English 
have  all  sorts  of  ways  of  skinning  a  cat.  and  they  can  do  it  in  a 
very  gentlemanly  way.  and  we  have  dene  it — I  use  "we"  because  I 
used  to  be  an  Englishman,  and  because  I  once  in  a  while  lapse 
back  into  being  one.  but  I  escaped  all  that  and  came  over  here 
looking.  God  knows,  into  the  future  with  hope.  But  they  have 
various  ways  of  skinning  the  cat,  and  they  have  various  w"ays  of 
ccveririg  their  sins — and  I  accu=e  them  of  sin — by  vising  such  slo- 
gans as  "bearing  the  white  man's  burden"  and  "saving  the  world 
for  democracy." 

Mi.ss  Thompson.  That  is  a  German  slogan  now. 

Mr.  Carter.  It  Is  also  a  British  slogan.  That  being  the  case,  I 
cannot  see  that  there  is  any  difference  In  the  kind  of  oppression 
that  is  being  applied  by  force  of  arm.s  to  Czechoslovakia  and  to 
Austria  and  to  Poland  and  the  pressures  applied  by  the  power  of 
cco'^omics  and  the  power  of  finance  to  a  country  'that  has  been 
defeated  in  war. 

May  I  make  this  clear  and  very  definite  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment, having  been  accused  of  being  Fascist,  and  goodness  knows 
what  eire,  because  I  have  tried  to  present  the  ether  side  of  the 
story,  that  I  haven't  the  slightest  desire  at  the  present  moment  or 
any  tim.e  what.soever  to  see  Germany  win  any  war  whaUoever.  in- 
sofar as  the  Allies  are  concerned:  but  we  are  not  discussing  Europe; 
we  are  discussing,  to  my  view,  not  who  is  going  to  win  the  war  in 
Europe,  but  what  are  the  best  possible  chances  of  the  United 
States  keeping  out  of  that  war.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  the  issue 
we  are  discussing  tonight,  and  I  think  we  are  liable  to  get  off  the 
track  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  find  out  who  is  going  to  win  the 
war  in  Eurcpc. 

Congressman  Smith.  Mr.  Lindley,  are  you  willing  to  comment  en 
that  ? 

Mr.  Lindley.  I  would  be  delighted  to  get  in  a  word.  Let  me  say, 
in  reply  to  Miss  Thompson,  that  I  did  go  on  the  assumption  that 
the  Allies  might  lose  the  war.  I  remember  asking  the  question 
whether  cr  not  British  naval  p>ower  and  the  preservation  of  the 
Brit;sh  Ccmmcnwcalth  are  neces.sary  to  us,  and  I  ansv.ered  that 
quFst'on  in  the  negative.  I  think  it  is  a  wise  policy  sdways  to 
procee^d  on  the  theory  that  the  worst  may  happen. 

Now.  MiSs  Tliomipson  believes  that  this  movement  of  Germany 
and  of  Russia  is  a  sort  of  fu.sed  world  revolution.  She  may  prove 
to  be  right;  but.  so  far  as  events  have  demonstrated,  the  behavior 
of  both  nations  is  conipletely  in  accord  with  the  well-established 
rules  cf  power  politics  as  recognized  ever  a  long  period  in  Europe; 
and  the  Russians,  far  from  being  in  close  collaboration  with  the 
Geimans  so  far,  seem  to  me  to  have  been  taking  advantage  of 
the  situation  in  which  Germany  takes  the  risk  and  Russia  gets 
the  benefits. 

I  should  certainly  not  be  foolhardy  enough  to  predict  what 
may  come  out  of  that,  but  so  far  as  events  so  far  have  occurred, 
there  has  been  no  fusion. 

■While  I  am  on  that  theme,  may  I  refer  to  one  thing  that  Jay 
Franklin  said  that  has  been  said  in  Washington  so  many  times 
that  I  have  become  very  weary  of  it:  That  Is.  that  the  Executive 
and  our  experts  in  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government,  hav- 
ing access  to  continuous  confidential  information,  are  in  a  far 
better  position  to  decide  what  American  policy  should  be  than 
a  great  many  other  people.  I  am  sure  Jay  Franklin  has  had  the 
same  experience  that  I  have  had  with  the  people  who  have  this 
continuous  supposedly  confidential  Information.  You  go  into  the 
State  Department  and  consult  with  one  expert  and  he  tells  you 
all  they  have  on  that  is  what  they  are  getting  through  the  press 
dispatches.  A  week  later  he  gets  a  little  bit  of  confidential  Infor- 
mation. You  get  his  opinion  of  what  the  Russian  F>olicy  may  be, 
say.  in  southeastern  Europe.  You  go  down  the  hall  a  few  feet 
and  talk  to  another  expert  and  he  has  a  completely  different 
theory  on  what  has  happened,  and  I  am  sure,  from  a  personal 
experience,  that  that  has  happened  with  respect  to  every  impor- 
tant move  in  Europe  over  a  period  of  several  years.    The  experts 
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with   their   nrccss   to   the   information   are   in   continual   disagree- 
ment, just  a-,  wo  here  are  m  continual  disagreement. 

Con^-resMUan  ti.MiTH.  Mr.  Franiclin,  I  think  that  makes  it  your 
turn. 

Mr.  Fr.^nklix.  I  would  like  to  comment  on  that  bccau.se  I  have 
workr>d  for  the  State  Department.  I  have  be-.n  one  of  tho.se 
experts,  and  jouz-nalistically  speaking,  that  is  generally  ri;_'ht  but 
adminlstratrn  ly  speaking  it  is  quite  vviong.  "^because  it"  is  the 
synthesis  cf  iiiformution,  the  combination  of  factors,  which  is  a 
function  not  performed  in  many  editorial  offices,  certainly  in  very 
few  WashmL-ton  press  bureatis.  and  i.-;  pnv.sibly  confined  to  the 
State  DepiU'tmtnt  and  .S(.me  of  the  congressional  committees,  an 
attempt  to  get  the  whole  picture  and  see  how  the  parts  fit  to- 
gether, and.  of  course,  the  President  has  other  sources  of  informa- 
tion besides  the  State  Department.  Amon.-'  other  things,  he  has 
direct  access  to  the  ambassadors  of  foreiLrn  countries  who  cnn 
ccrne  in  and  inform  him  directly  and  coniidentially  of  certain 
aspects  of  their  national  policy  which  bciir  e>n  American  interests. 

Comii^g  back  tn  the  main  track,  hov.ever 

Congressman  Smith  'interposing).  What  is  the  mam  track. 
Franklin? 

Mr  Frvnkt.in  The  main  track  seems  to  be  Miss  Thompson  thinks 
that  we  have  a  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  world  which  is  endangered 
by  the  war  in  Europe,  particu'arly  by  Hitler  and  the  combination 
of  the  Nazis  and  the  Communists,  I  agree  with  that,  I  think  Mr 
Carter  is  inclined  to  be  a  little  cavalier  about  making  the  world 
.safe  for  democracy,  etc,  making  democracy  safe  for  the  world.  I 
think  our  Job  is  to  try  to  make  the  wcr'.d  ,=afe  for  America  m  any 
way  we  can  Now,  that  is  the  point  I  understood  we  were  discus.s- 
in"?,  not  whether  und  how  we  are  going  to  keep  out  of  tlie  war.  We 
a"sume  if  we  pur.-^ue  a  prudent  course  we  can  keep  ou;  of  it,  if  the 

war   develops   along   certain    lines.     I   personally    think    that    if 

Mr  Carter  (  rUerposinq ) ,  But,  if  I  may  interrupt,  who  is  threa*:- 
enmg  .America  .-o  we  have  to  make  the  world  .safe  for  America? 
Mr  Fr.\nklin  The  world  is  what  we  have  been  living  in.  What 
we  have  been  living  in  is  changing.  We  don't  know  whether  tho.se 
changes  will  be  compatible  with  our  interest  and  ciu-  safety.  You 
don't  know.     Certainly  you  don't  know. 

Mr.  Carter.  I  don't  know  any  mere  than  you  do. 
Mr    Franklin    I  don't  pretend  to  know. 

Congressman  Smith.  Some  niay  know.  Some  of  the  columnists 
may  know. 

Miss  Thompson.  Mr.  Carter  always  stimulates  me  I  am  not 
nearly  so  interested  in  this  war  as  I  am  interested  in  finding  some 
way  to  get  world  peace.  I  don't  believe  we  or  anybody  el.se  can  co 
on  living  indefinitely  as  we  have  lived  for  20  years  In  a  world 
which  IS  gi'-en  over  to  war.  revolution,  and  anarchy. 

Mr,  Carter.  Dorothy,  we  have  done  that  for  2.000  years. 
Mi.ss    Thompson    No,    we    haven't    done    it    for    2,000   years.     We 
didn't  do  it   from  the  year   1812  to  the  year  1914 
Mr.  Carter.  Oh.  may  I  differ! 

Mi.ss  Thompso.n  There  hasn't  been  for  20  years  a  single  stable 
money  in  the  world,  there  hasn't  been  a  single  bit  of  freedom  of 
movement  for  anybody  in  this  world,  and  this  war  is  a  result  of 
otir  failure  in  1918  to  make  a  peace.  Now,  I  am  going  to  rise  up 
and  say  a  very  unpopular  thing,  and  that  is.  when  people  .^ay. 
once  in  this  generation,  as  yoti  said.  Mr,  Lmdley.  we  intervened  and 
it  cost  us  a  lot,  and  now  look  at  the  result,  that  makes  me  sick. 
That  IS  self-righteousne.ss.  We  intervened  and  then  got  out.  We 
had  a  respor.sibility  for  sticking  through  and  seeing  that  some- 
thing decent  came  out  of  that  sacrifice  of  life,  and  instead  we 
rushed  home  and  got  behind  our  borders  and  said.  "We  are  iso- 
lated and  it  is  none  of  our  business  and  we  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  those  dreadful  Europeans," 
Mr,  Carter,  With  that  I  totally  agree, 

Mi,=s  Tho.mpson.  All  ri7ht,  here  v.'e  are  21  years  later  with  another 
war  I  hate  to  think  what  kind  of  a  world  we  will  have  to  live 
In  if  that  co'itmues.  I  don't  believe  we  can  have  little  scraps  of 
democracy  and  little  scraps  of  civil  liberties  and  iKtIe  scraps  of 
countries.  I  agree  with  the  Pope  who  made  a  verv,  very  great 
speech,  a  very  great  encyclical,  when  he  sai:i  there  has  got  to  be 
a  limitation  to  national  sovereignty:  nations  have  not  got  the 
right  to  commit  crimes  Just  because  they  are  sovereign  nations 
It  is  my  answer  to  Mr.  Lindley.  Can  we  live  in  the  .same  world 
with  nazi-ism'?  My  answer  is  if  there  is  enough  of  it,  we  can't. 
■We  can  live  with  a  little. 

Mr  Carter  Dorothy,  you  are  going  on  at  a  great  rate.  Let  us 
get  a  word  in.  May  I  ask  this  ciuestion:  Do  you  think  the  British 
Empire  was  established  by  the  aid  of  lovp  and  kisses'.' 

Miss  Thompso.n,  I  certainly  don't.  But  look  here,  Mr  Hitler 
said  when  he  was  defending  himself,  "When  the  British  Empire 
was  young  it  wa.s  cruel  and  avaricious,  now  it  is  old  and  virtuous" 
The  answer  is,  I  prefer  the  old  and  virtuous  to  the  young  and 
avaricious,  and  I  think  the  world  ought  to  learn  something  from 
Imperialism,  After  all.  we  ought  to  be  able  to  learn  something 
Mr  Carter,  Then  I  agree  with  you  a  hundred  percent  on  this 
ground.  You  at  least,  may  I  say,  are  one  of  the  few  people  who 
■WTite  who  are  consistent,  because  you  are  consistent  in  that  you 
do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Roosevelt's  principle  of  redistribution  of 
wealth  within  the  United  States.  Neither  do  you  agree  with  it 
outside  the  United  States. 

Miss  Thompson.  No;  that  is  not  true.  Yes;  It  is  true.  Wait  a 
minute.  I  don't  believe  what  you  think  I  believe.  I  do  not  believe 
you  can  redistribute  the  wealth  of  the  world,  and  I  think  that  is 
the  i.ssue  in  this  war.  The  Germans  say  you  can.  I  do  believe 
that  you  can  organize  the  wealth  of  this  world  so  that  everybody 


can   use   It.   and    if  we   don't   do   tliat   we   are   going   to   have   war 
indefinitely. 

Mr  Carter,  Tlierefore,  "I  h.ave  the  whiile  swag,  I  am  going  to 
k(  cp  it." 

Mi.ss  Thompson  I  don't  think  thnt  is  true  I  don  t  think  that 
is  th.'  dominant  British  iriiinidn. 

Mr    Carter    Dorothy,  you  weren't  a   Bri'isher,     I  was 

M;ss   Thompson'.  I   read   the  Biit;-h   newspapers, 

C  ngressman  Smith  Mr,  Franklin.  I  think  \ou  had  better  bring 
U-s  fx  ck  to  fundamentals 

Mr    CAriTr'a    I   need  some  help 

Mr  Franklin  At  this  point  it  might  be  interesting  to  turn  the 
direction  of  the  debate  slightly  into  what  is  going  to  happen  about 
the  neutrality  bill,  which,  after  all.  Is  not  yet  passed.  You  are  a 
Congres'-man.  How  alD'iut  the  oflicla!  moderator  stejjping  down 
and  saying  what  he  thinks  is  going  to  h.ii.p'n  to  this  neutrality 
measure,  hlglily  imperiect  as  it  seems  to  be,  in  the  House  uf 
Representatives? 

Congressman  Smith  Rather  than  make  prediction,  I  think  when 
in  the  pre.sence  of  columnar  omniscience  we  ought  to  avail  our- 
selves of  the  full  time  there.  What  do  vmi  think  we  could  do  in 
the  Hou.se  to  improve  the  bill?  Let's  jiut  .i  remedial  queLlion 
here. 

Mr  P'RANKLiN.  Tlie  single  greatest  im{)roveni.  in  weuld  be  to 
repeal  the  whole  measure  in  toto 

Mi>s  Thiimpson    Hurray! 

Coiigre.'^.-man  S.mith    .And  go  back  to  what.  International  law:> 

Mr  Fr.ANKLiN  Go  b.tck  to  the  es.-er.ce  of  international  law  and 
get  away  from  the  idea  tiiat  you  can  pas-  a  law  about  a  world 
crisis  or  that  you  can  swallow  a  little  legislative  pill  which  will 
work  while  the  public  goes  to  sltxp 

Cnngressm.in  Smith  Mr  Lindlev,  what  do  vou  advise  u-  to  do 
ab(,ut  It  in  the  House? 

Mr  Lindley,  I  tlunk  the  neutrality  bill  ought  to  be  strengtliencd 
in  several  respects.  The  present  t>;ll  semis  to  me  to  .serve,  as 
well  probably  as  any  piece  cf  legislation  can,  one  <  i  t!e>  purpivses 
of  the  whole  series  of  neutrality  acts  that  we  have  had  m  recent 
years:  To  a%-oid  the  incidents  whirh  led  to  or  at  least  were  the 
occasion  for,  our  entry  into  the  World  War  m  1917.  the  Incidents 
arising  from  interference  with  our  m.iritime  commerce  with  Eu- 
rope and  with  the  travel  of  American  eiti/.ens  to  Europe,  on 
btllig'-rent    ,-hips,   and   .^econdarilv   <^u   i  ur   own   sliips 

Another  jiurpose  of  the  Neutrality  Act  as  origmallv  conceived 
seems  to  me  to  have  been  lost  sight  of,  and  th.it  is  to  avoid  the 
growth  of  an  economic  stake  in  this  war,  and  al;-o  to  jirevent  .  ,ir 
economy  from  being  thoroughly  distorted  by  this  war  Whetlur 
the  arms  embargo  is  retaiiu'd  or  imt  d^.es  nut  s<'em  to  me  to  i,e 
so  important  as  whether  we  limit  our  exports  to  Eur«ipe  Wh.tl.er 
the  arms  embargo  is  repealed  or  retaimd.  we  wU'l  c(jntinue  to  tie 
a  source  of  ,-upplies  for  this  war,  at  least  ff)r  the  Briti,sh  and 
Fiench  To  av(,id  building  up  a  temporary  w.ir  boom  which  might 
eventually  have  to  be  k.-ju  going  with  crrdiis.  if  the  war  should 
develop  into  a  full-fledged  w.ir  and  should  be  kept  going  over  a 
leng  period,  and  a  boum  which  wonki  give  us  a  headache  when 
the  war  ends:  I  think  we  should  limit  by  quotas  our  exports  to 
belligerents  to  tlie  normal  peacetime  amounts,  at  lea.st  m  tlie 
major  categories  of  our  exports. 

Congressman  Smith.  That  is  not  for  th.-  .sake  of  keeping  us  out 
of  danger  abroad  but  keeping  us  out  of  danger  at  home, 

Mr    Li.ndley    Yes. 

Miss  Thompso.n,  I  agree  with  Mr  Lind'.iv.  for  once,  that  we 
oUp'ht  to  be  c.reful  about  overexpar.sion  in  this  war.  but  one  of 
the  things  which  we  learned  in  the  la.t  war  is  very  present  in  the 
minds  of  most  businessmen,  and  that  is,  luibody  ain't  going  to 
have  no  econcmi-^  -take  i:i  thl.s  war  Nobody  befieves  today  eer- 
tamly  not  Great  Britain  or  France,  that  this"  war  is  going  to  help 
the  capitalistic  system.  They  firmly  believe  it  Is  going  to  be  the 
begiimmg  of  socialism  all  over  Europe  in  cmc  form  or'another  .'^o 
there  is  not  going  to  be  nearly  the  impulse  on  the  part  of  busi- 
nessmen to  get  an  economic  stake  m  this  war  because  I  think  thev 
are  going  to  be  very  skeptical  as  to  Ju.-l  how  sound  that  economic 
investment  will  be.  I  think  they  ure  g^mg  to  be  much  more 
skeptical  than  they  were  In  the  Lu>t  war, 

Co;igri.s.sman  Smith,  Mr  Caru  r  do  vou  want  to  add  your  wo-d 
of  comment  to  Congress  it.self  on  the  bill  in  the  Hou.se? 

Mr  Carter  I  think  Mr  Lhidlev  lies  covered  it  very  well  I 
would  like  you  good  gentlemen  to  tiv  and  -ee  if  vou  can' do  snnip- 
thing  toward  plugging  this  continuous  vuyage  and  ultim.ate  ciesti- 
n.ition  that  has  not  been  touelu-d  m  the  Senate  yet.  So  lar,  shij)- 
pers  can  go  ahead  and  ship  various  kinds  of  products  to  a  ration 
and  transship  them  and  th(^re  has  been  no  question  or  discussion 
so  far  as  that  is  concerned  in  the  Senate,  as  far  as  I  can  .<ee,  and 
there  has  been  little  safeguard  as  far  as  I  can  see.  again  toward 
the  prevention  of  private  trade  with  belligerent  nations, 

Cotigressman  Smith  You  know,  don't  vou,  why  it  has  not  been 
plugged.'     Nob<Hly  know>  how  to  do  it.     It  is  out  of  our  province 

Mr  Carter  There  are  all  sorts  of  various  ideas,  Congres.sman, 
but  I  don't  know  that  it  h.us  been  di.scu.s.std  to  a  great  exU'iit  in 
the   Senate 

Congressman  Smith.  Now,  if  this  is  our  Joint  wi.sdom  for  the 
Hou.se,  would  you  think  it  worth  while  commenting  for  a  moment 
en  advice  to  the  American  people  to  whom  we  arc  speaking  to- 
night'' Mi.ss  Thomp.son,  what  is  the  greatest  Illusion  we  as  a  people 
are  subject  to  that  you  think  we  might  correct? 

Miss  Thompson,  I  think  the  greatest  illusion  we  are  subject  to  is 
the  Illusion  that  we  don't  quite  live  on  this  planet.     You  know,  it 
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Is  a  round  world.  Per  ln.ctance.  I  think  It  Is  an  Illusion  that  we 
are  awfully  near  South  America.  That  seems  to  be  a  general  illu- 
si.  n.  Nobody  seems  to  realize  Rto  Is  farther  from  New  York  than 
Mars-ille  is  from  New  York,  and  I  think  it  Is  an  illusion  that  we 
can  live  off  South  American  trade  without  \ttj  rad'callv  changing' 
our  economic  order.  After  all,  something  like  50  percent  of  our 
total  tnide  is  wiUi  Great  Britain  and  her  dominions  and  France— 
nearly  50  percent  of  our  total  trade. 

As  for  the  restrictions  on  sli^pping.  it  is  all  verv  well  now  I 
think  the  bill  Is  all  right  as  it  stands,  but  suppo.se  the  war 
.•-prcads— maybe  it  Is  going  to  contract,  but  suppose  it  spreads  to 
t!;e  whole  seven  s^as— are  we  going  to  take  cur  merchant  marine 
off  the  seas?  Who  Is  going  to  bring  us  rubber  from  the  Dutch 
East  Indies  if  the  war  spreads  that  far? 

Congressman  Smith.  MLss  Thompson,  do  you  think  the  agree- 
ment with  Panama  might  help  us  to  convert  our  traditional  isola- 
tionism which  you  think  is  our  great  Illusion,  and  the  oscillation 
which  is  the  result  of  it.  Into  Insulation  through  new-found 
cooperation  here  in  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Miss  Thompson.  No-    T  don't. 

Congress  SMrrn.  You  don't? 

Miss  Thompson.  No;  I  am  sorry.  I  don't.  I  am  very  enthusiastic 
about  the  Panama  agreement  because  I  think  It  i.s  a  very  good 
example  to  the  rest  of  the  world;  but,  after  all,  there  are  in  the 
whole  of  North  and  South  America,  the  whole  of  them  together 
less  than  half  of  the  people  that  there  arc  in  western  Europe' 
We  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  preempt  South  America  and 
90.000.000  in  an  enormous  continent,  and  the  problem  of  the 
world  Is  an  economic  problem.  It  Is  a  problem  of  colonization,  it  is 
a  problem  of  new  markets,  and  they  aren't  going  to  let  us  have  it 
in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  Carter    Why  are  they  not  going  to  let  us  have  it? 

Miss  Thompson.  Because  they  need  it  and  we  don't  know  what 
to  do  wltli  it. 

Mr.  Carter    The  British  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

Mlss  Thompson.  Of  course. 

Mr    Carter.  Why  can't  we  learn  the  same  lesson? 

Mi.ss  Thompson  Because  we  have  a  very  difTerent  situation  from 
Europe  as  far  as  South  America  is  concerned.  South  America  pro- 
duces tlie  things  we  do,  with  certain  notable  exceptions.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  With  a  lot  of  cotton  from  South  America?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  with  a  lot  of  meat  from  South  America? 

Mr    Caster.  Well,  we  can  ask  the  meat  lobby  from  Texas. 

Misa  Thompson.  We  don't  know  what  to  do  with  cotton  of  our 
own  And  the  90.000,000  p^^ople  In  South  America — not  the  ma- 
jority of  them,  quite— with  a  very  low  standard  of  living,  are  not 
gcinp  to  buy  our  auionu  biles 

Conpressm.iii  Smith  Mr.  Lindley,  do  ycu  think  it  worth  while  to 
comment  on  this  furlhrr? 

Mr  Lindley,  Mi."?!5  Thomppon  starts,  it  seems  to  m,e,  with  the 
a-ssun  ption  that  oui-  welfaie  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  the 
fcltuaticn  in  Europe 

Mi-s  Tho-mpsov    Wl+h  the  world, 

Mr  iTNDirr.  We  nil  know  we  live  en  the  world  and  we  are  part  of 
the  world  but  it  may  be  Impracticable  or  Im.poss'blf  at  the  present 
time,  as  It  has  been  in  the  past,  to  organize  the  whole  world.  We 
Fcrcdtd  from  the  Pritlsh  Empire  and  the  Euro2:ean  sy!-tem  some 
time  back,  and  It  has  probably  been  the  most  consistent  policy  of 
th.s  ccui  try  from  the  days  of  the  founders  up  until  the  turn  of  the 
centurj-  to  make  this  side  of  the  ocean  our  citadel.  I  resent  the 
notion  that  we  are  so  we-tk  or  tha*  we  a-e  mrrelv  something  on  the 
fringe  of  civilization.  I  think  we  are  the  center  of  it,  or  can  become 
the  center  of  it. 

Miss  Thompson.  Then  we  have  to  be  willing  to  use  ottr  power  if 
we  are  gomg  to  be  the  center  of  it. 

Mr,  LiNOLET.  I  want  to  use  cur  power  in  the  way  that  will  be  the 
most  elTective. 

Congressman  Smith.  Mr.  Franklin,  you  ought  to  have  a  half 
minute  here. 

Mr.  Franklin.  We  are  fundamentally  a  peace-loving  people,  and 
I  think  Senator  Norris  brought  out  very-  aptly  that  we  have  never 
gone  to  war  yet  tinless  the  people  of  the  country  were  enthusias- 
tically in  favor  cf  it. 

Congressman  SMrrrr.  If  we  can  ccrrect  this  folklore  of  fata!t!?m 
that  we  have  to  get  into  it  against  our  will,  I  should  say  we  hare 
done  something  tonight  in  the  way  of  agreement — and  strengthen- 
hi2  of  American  morale. 

Chairman  Granik.  Thank  you.  You  have  been  listening  to  the 
American  Forum  of  the  Air  presenting  a  discussion  on  America's 
Neutrality  Policy. 

Our  speakers  were  Miss  Etorothy  Thomp.son,  Earnest  K.  Lindley, 
Jay  Franklin,  and  Boake  Carter. 

Our  guest  chairman  for  the  panel  discui£ion  was  Congressman 
T.  V,  Smith,   of   ILinoi.;, 

And  now  for  a  final  word  from  Mr.  McCormick. 

Announcer  McCormick.  So  we  haxi-e  concluded  the  fifth  broadcast 
in  'hi'  season's  series  of  the  Amtncan  Forum  of  the  Air  programs, 
emanating  fro.n  the  broadcasting  studios  of  the  new  Department  of 
the  Interior  Building  in  Washington,  D,  C,  Tlie  facilities  oi  these 
radio  studios  have  been  extended  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
Hal  old  L,  Ickes,  in  the  interest  of  free  speech  on  asfcurance  thase 
educational  broadcasts  will  present  all  sides  of  a  national  problem, 
temperately  discu-sed  by  representatives  of  opposing  schoois  ci 
thought  and  conducted  by  nonpartisan,  nonpolllical  organizations. 

The  Mutual  network  will  bring  you  t.'iis  forum  broadcast  every 
Sunday  evening  from  8  to  9  p.  m.,  E,  S.  T.,  throughout  the  session 


of  Congress.  Tickets  to  this  broadcast  may  be  had  by  sending 
your  request  to  station  WOR,  New  York,  or  WOL,  Washington, 

In  the  interest  of  education  there  are  printed,  free  of  charge,  a 
limited  number  of  copies  of  the  entire  pH-oceedines  of  these  broad- 
casts. Address  your  requests  and  comments  to  WOL.  The  Amer- 
ican Forum  of  the  Air  is  directed  by  Theodore  Granik.  who  presided 
as  chairman  tonight,  and  comes  to  you  as  a  presentation  of  WOR 
in  cooperation  with  WOL. 

This  is  Stephen  McCormick  speaking.  This  Is  the  coast-to-coast 
network  of  the  Mutual  Broadcasting  System. 
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HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that  the  arms  embargo  has 
been  lifted,  'we  must  make  doubly  certain  that  America  will 
remain  at  peace.  Congress  should  stay  in  session  as  long  as 
the  crisis  in  Europe  and  a  war  emergency  exists,  with  one 
purpose  in  mind — to  keep  America  out  of  war.  This  will  not 
cost  the  taxpayers  one  additional  cent  for  salaries  of  Members 
of  Congress,  because  the  Representatives  and  Senators  are 
paid  a  yearly  salary  on  a  monthly  basis  whether  Congress  is  in 
session  or  not.  The  mileage  fee  given  to  Members  of  Congress 
is  paid  only  once  during  a  session  for  their  trip  to  Washington 
and  return.  If  Congress  remains  in  session,  it  will  Eliminate 
certain  reasons  advanced  for  giving  the  President  moi^  power. 
It  will  be  a  comfort  to  those  Americans  who  have  losUfaith  in 
cur  President  and  those  who  feel  that  the  Presidentis  inter- 
national-minded spirit  might  get  us  into  war.  It  will  give 
Congress  an  opportunity  to  take  up  many  matters,  including 
agriculture  and  unemploTnent,  which  must  be  solved  before 
we  can  have  national  prosperity. 
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HON.  JOHN  W.  McCORMACK 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  BOSTON  HERALD  OP  OCTOBER  8.    1939 


Mr.  McCORMACK.    Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Herald  on  Sunday,  October  8: 
[From  the  Boston  Herald  of  October  8,   1939] 

KBEPIITG     YOXTTH     IN    TSIU 

Congress  at  Its  last  session  was  unexpectedly  generous  with  the 
N.  Y  A.,  or  National  Youth  Administration,  enlarging  the  ap- 
propriation from  $77,000,000  to  $100,000,000.  This  has  made  pos- 
sible the  extension  of  the  N.  Y.  A,'s  work  In  Ma.ssachusetts.  which 
John  L.  Donovan,  the  new  State  administrator,  announced  a  few 
days  ago.  Heretofore  the  N.  Y.  A.'s  work  at  apprentice -training 
program  has  been  limited  to  young  members  of  famUies  sup- 
ported by  welfare  or  the  W.  P.  A.  Now  young  folks  of  any  family 
in  need  will  be  eligible  lor  help. 

The  N.  Y.  A.'s  work  is  not  generally  well  understood  by  the 
people.  It  is  divided  into  two  major  programs — student  aid  and 
work  training.  Under  the  first,  about  12,000  Massachusetts  boys 
and  girls  are  enabled  to  continue  their  education  in  high  school 
or  college.  These  are  selected  or  certified  by  the  school  or  col- 
lege authorities,  not  the  N.  Y.  A.  High-school  students  so  aided 
get  ai)Out  $5  a  month — usually  about  enough  to  pay  their  car- 
fares— and  college  students  $19.  All  of  them  are  required  to  do  a 
certain  number  of  hours  of  work,  in  addition  to  their  usual  school 
work,   in  return   for   their   Goverrunent   allowances. 

The  work  program  is  open  to  uncmplojred  young  men  and 
women  between  18  and  24.  It  consists,  in  the  main,  of  voca- 
tional   training,    with    classes   in    carpentry,    machine-shop    work. 
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automotive  repair,  plumblns;,  welding;,  etc..  for  boy=;.  and  cla.sses 
In  sewing,  laundering,  domestic  service,  etc.,  for  girl.';.  The  pay 
is  about  $20  a  month.  Emphasis  is  laid  not  so  much  on  the 
work  accomplished  as  on  encouraging  the  boy  or  girl  to  discover 
some  trade  which  he  or  she  has  a  knack  for  and  can  probably 
become   jiroficiont    in. 

Any  inclination  to  make  a  career  of  N.  Y  A.  work  Is  discour- 
aged Indeed,  the  higher  the  rate  of  turn-over  of  its  workers. 
the  happier  the  N.  Y.  A.  Is.  for  that  mean.'i  many  of  their  young 
men  and  women  are  going  into  private  employ.  In  September 
14  percent  of  their  5,000  workers  in  Massachusetts  obtained  jobs. 

The  Government's  paying  boys  and  girls  to  go  to  school  or  to 
learn  a  trade  seems  ridiculous  to  many  people.  But  the  alterna- 
tive to  the  practice,  in  mo.st  ca.ses.  is  allowing  them  to  remain 
completely  idle,  with  consequent  ru.-^ting  of  what  vocational  qual- 
ifications they  possess  and  with  great   danger   to  their  morale. 

Unemployment  among  old  people  is  often  pitiiul.  Among 
young  people  it  is  perilous.  The  N.  Y.  A.  seems  to  be  perform- 
ing a  necessary  work.  Mr.  Donovan  and  his  as.sociates  do  it  in- 
telligently and   constructively. 


The  Motion-Picture  Industry 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYLE  H.  BOREN 

OF  OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Novcrnbcr  3,  1939 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  American  people 
and  our  democratic  Government  in  all  its  branches  to  focus 
its  attention  on  the  motion-picture  industry,  analyze  its  in- 
fluence, examme  its  methods  and  tactics,  and  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  full  import  of  the  growth  and  perpetuation 
of  its  un-American  monopoly. 

On  several  occasions  I  pointed  out  reasons  why  the  Con- 
gress should  give  particular  attention  to  pending  legislation 
affecting  the  motion-picture  industry.  I  might  add  that  my 
colleagues  would  find  it  interesting  to  examine  the  record 
of  the  trial  of  Judge  Manton.  It  struck  me  as  particularly 
peculiar  that  while  the  borrowing  of  Judge  Manton  was 
given  considerable  publicity,  the  fact  that  Judge  Manton 
borrowed  from  Harry  Warner  when  Warner  was  in  diflBculty 
before  this  court  was  not  publicized,  though  it  is  a  matter 
of  record. 

Joe  Schenck.  Zanuck,  Goetz,  and  other  moguls  of  the  mio- 
tion-picture  industry  are  now  before  the  Federal  grand 
jury. 

Let  me  urge  each  of  you  to  some  investigation  of  the  situa- 
tion existing  in  the  motion-picture  field.  America  had  its 
Teapot  Dome  scandal,  but  it  was  small  compared  to  the 
story  behind  motion  pictures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  attention  should  be  directed  to  the  ut- 
ter failure  of  the  motion-picture  industry  to  live  up  to  the 
production  code  of  ethics,  which  was  drawn  up  in  1934  to 
satisfy  the  justly  aroused  public  opinion  against  the  evils 
of  motion-picture  influences  of  that  day.  That  code  of 
ethics  requires  that  the  history,  institutions,  and  citizenry  of 
nations  shall  be  represented  fairly. 

Where  was  Will  Hayes  when  they  produced  Mr.  Smith 
Goes  to  Washington?  Where  was  Joseph  J.  Breen  when  they 
produced  Honeymoon  in  Bali?  Will  Hayes,  Pettyjohn,  and 
Joe  Breen  are  supposed  to  hold  in  the  motion-picture  indus- 
try the  responsibility  of  carrying  out  the  1934  code  of 
ethics.  Rehgious  leaders.  P.  T.  A.  leaders,  and  so  forth,  at 
one  time  banded  together  in  a  Legion  of  Decency,  and  it  is 
undoubtedly  time  for  the  American  people  to  join  hands 
again  to  meet  the  responsibility  which  these  administrators 
of  the   production  code  of  ethics   have  failed  to   meet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  pointed  out  here  some  of  the  things 
that  are  taking  place  in  the  movie  industry  in  violation 
of  law  and  ethics,  and  I  would  like  to  emphasize  that 
these  things  are  taking  place  at  the  same  time  these  same 
people  participate  in  a  combine  to  force  the  raising  of  ad- 
mission prices  from  10  to  25  cents  and  more  in  the  small 
theaters  in  the  villages  in  your  districts. 


T.  V.  A.  Agricultural  Proc^ram 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  SPARKMAN 

OF    .M-.XH.VM.V 

IN  THE   HOISK  OF   RKl'KESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


LETTER    FROM    ED\V.A.RD    A     ONE.\L    AND    R.ADIO    INTERVIEW 
WITH   DR    H.ARCOURT  A    MOHOAN 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  proatost  and 
mc-it  beneficial  pha.-^cs  of  the  T.  \'.  A.  progi-am  is  that  lelatinp: 
to  agriculture.  The  T.  V.  A.  has  done  a  great  job  m  the 
promotion  of  an  agricultural  prc^gram.  Thi.s  was  ric-ntly 
called  to  the  attention  of  [he  inember.s  of  the  American  Farm 
Burt^au  Ffdrration  by  a  letter  from  the  president  of  that 
organization.  Mr.  Edward  A.  O'Neal,  transmitting  a  ropy  of  a 
radio  interview  of  Dr.  Harcourt  A.  Morgan-,  Chairman  of  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authonty. 

Mr.  O'Neal's  letter  and  Dr.  Morcan'.s  interview  are  set  forth 
as  follows: 

AMI::!I^.^N  Farm  BrnF..M'  Fei m.^rioN. 

Chuago.  Ill  .  October  17.  1939. 
To  State  Fa-m   Bwrau  P'r^idrntfi  and  Srrrrtaries 

I  am  enclcsing  herewith  a  cepy  of  a  radio  protrram  In  which  Dr. 
H  A  Morjran.  Chairman  cf  the  Termr.s.see  Valley  Authority,  e.xplaiiis 
something  about   the  program  that   the  T    V.  A    i.s  pu-'^hmg 

The  wcrk  of  the  T  V.  A  i.s  of  vital  interest  to  agriculture  because 
of  it,^  fertilizr-r  experimtnts.  Its  practical  power  development,  it.s 
work  in  contrclllng  erosion,  and  m  determining  proper  land  use  I 
thought  you  might  like  to  read  the  transcript  of  this  short  radio 
proK'ram  .'^o  as  to  refre^h  your  mind  on  wliat  is  being  done  there 

The  report  cf  Dr  Morgan  indicates  the  contlnuii.g  pucces.s  of  the 
project,  and  it  proml.sPs  n-.urh  for  the  future  of  agriculture  m  the 
entire  Nation.  The  fertilizer  work  that  is  being  done  Ls  of  great 
consequence  to  agriculture  everywhere 

With  best  wishes.  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Edw    a    0"S t.m.  Presidrnt 

DR      HARCOfRT     A      MORGAN.     CHAIRMAN.     TENNESSEE     VALLEY     ALTHORITT 

Interviewer  Dr.  Morgan,  in  reading  the  act  of  Congress  which 
created  the  Tennes^see  Valley  Authoriiy.  I  was  greatly  mipre-v-ed 
with  the  broad  scope  of  activities  delegated  to  your  Board,  such  as 
national  defen.se.  the  development  of  navigation  cliannels.  the 
control  of  floods,  the  generation  and  .sale  of  electric  power,  the 
prfxiuction  of  new  and  better  fertilisers,  and  a  readju..ted  agricul- 
ture for  water  control      Isn't  that  a  rather  large  order? 

Dr.  Morgan  So  itemized,  it  .seem.s  that  way,  but  the  physical 
effort — the  building  of  dams,  for  instance — Is  work  that  can  be 
done  in  an  orderly  manner  by  the  engineers  and  other  technicians. 
That  is  really  the  easiest  part  of  the  work- -the  big  Job  comes  in 
adding  up  all  this  so  as  to  produce  the  greatest  results  m  human 
betterment 

I.ntehvifwer  It  had  not  occurred  to  me  to  look  at  your  work  in 
Just  that  light.  I  gue.ss  I  had  paid  too  much  attention  to  your 
engineering  works  and  not  enou^'h  to  human  values.  Of  course, 
results  m  human  betterment  do  count  most. 

Dr  Morgan.  Yes — that  Is  what  the  President  meant  when.  In 
asking  Congress  to  set  up  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  he  sp.-ke 
of  its  program  as  one  which  "touches  and  gives  life  to  all  forms  of 
human   concerns  " 

Interviewer.  Dr.  Morgan,  where  do  you  start  In  tackling  such  a 
vast  problem? 

Dr  Morgan.  The  start  wa.s  made  by  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress which  -et  up  the  Trnnes.sce  Valley  Authority  in  a  bold  effort 
to  give  greater  flexibility  t..  government  When  Congre.ss  adopted 
the  President's  sur;gestlGn  that  the  Authority  be  established  in 
corporate  form  "clothed  with  the  power  of  government,  but  pos- 
sessed of  the  flexibility  cf  a  private  enterpri.se."  it  .sent  into  the  field 
an  agency  whose  Job  it  was  to  face  and  coordinate  all  the  problems 
of  a  region  and  to  present  an  integrated  procram  for  their  solution. 
In  that  lies  our  strength  to  translate  physical  works  m  terms  of 
human  betterment 

Interviewer.  Dr  Morgan,  you  just  used  the  expression  that  Con- 
gress had  sent  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  "into  the  field."  Do 
you  mean  by  that  a  decentralization  of  Federal  efforts? 

Dr.  Morgan.  Exactly.  It  has  permitted  us  literally  to  go  down  to 
the  crossroads  in  the  area  to  discuss  the  peoples"  problems  with 
the  people  at  their  own  firesides.  Out  of  such  conferences  preci'-e 
formulas  adapting  the  Federal  program  to  meet  varvlng  local  situ- 
ations can  be  discovered.  The  people  are  eager  and  willing  to  help 
them.selves.  They  only  need  a  little  help  here  and  there  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  make  real  their  program. 
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iNTEHvrF.wER.  Their  program?     Do  you  mean  tha*  the  Authority's 
prograi.;  ]«  the  pcpic-  proL'ram  and  that  it  is  largely  through  their 
effort'-  that  its  ben-fits  are  being  achieved? 
Dr.  Morgan.  Exactly. 

Interviewer.  That  sounds  to  me  like  democracy  really  In  action 
Dr.  Morgan.  You  are  correct.  And  that  is  why  the  help  which 
Congress  and  the  President  set  up  for  the  Valley  region  in  the 
T.  V.  A.  Act  has  become  a  cooperative  undertaking.  It  is  a  program 
that  has  won  the  confidence  of  citizens  In  the  area,  a  confidence 
essential  to  success  and  which  is  now  reflected  In  formal  or  informal 
ccoperaiive  agrecmenUs  between  the  Timnessee  Valley  Authority 
and  a  host  of  local.  State,  and  regional  agencies,  with  colleges, 
farmers'  a.ssociatlons,  city  councils,  boards  of  health  and  even 
sport  men's  clubs  participating. 

iNTEEviEWER.  It  Certainly  means  getting  down  to  the  grass  roots. 
It  EU;:gests  to  me  that  perhaps  you  are  developing  a  new  frontier  of 
public  administration. 

Dr.  ^!^!^GAN.  From  the  beginning  we  have  shared  our  responsibili- 
ties with  other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  whenever  com- 
mon interests  were  Involved.  There  has  been  no  jealous  hoarding  of 
au'.horit;, .  Today  we  have  informal  relatlon.ships  with  almost  every 
fovernmental  department  In  Washington  and  in  approximately  100 
casep  those  relationships  are  set  down  In  written  agreements  or  for- 
mal coniracts.  To  many  of  the  Government  agencies  our  Board  has 
foiinally  del' f'ated  jurisdiction  over  projects  particularlv  suited  lor 
thei'-  supcrvi.^ion. 

iNTTRviEWER.  In  Other  words.  Dr.  Morgan,  you  have  helped  to 
mobilize  the  technical  experience  of  our  Federal  departments  and 
to  h.irmonize  the.r  varied  activities  toward  a  common  objective? 
Dr  MoucAN.  Yes;  a  common  objective — human  betterment. 
IxVTj.riMLWER.  And  .<^uch  an  objective.  Dr.  Morgan,  requires  vast 
physical  effort.  Will  you  describe  .some  of  thesr>  activities  and  fit 
them  m  o  their  proper  place  m  your  integrated  program? 

Dr  Morgan.  That  is  not  difficult  if  we  keep  in  mind  that,  basi- 
cally, th"  program  or  the  Tennes.see  Valley  Authority  is  ccncerncd" 
with  the  control  of  water,  and  control  of  water  in  a"  humid  region 
likf  the  Tenn'^sste  Valley,  With  its  average  anr.ual  rainfall  of  52 
incl.c's.  may  be  sub'ii\lded  into  two  major  problems — the  control 
of  water  In  the  publicly  controlled  river  channels  and  control  of 
water  on  the  privately  owned  land.  The  solution  of  those  two 
pioblems  brings  in  its  wake  a  third,  the  proper  utilization,  in  the 
public  interest,  of  the  vast  amount  of  water  power  created  thereby. 
Interviewer.  Dr.  Morgan.  I  think  It  would  be  helpful  if  you  would 
first  dc.-cribc  your  plan  to  control  the  water  in  the  river  channels. 
Dr.  Moac.AN  Certainly.  Let  us  take  water  control  in  the  rivers 
first.  Tlie  property  losses  alone  from  uncontrolled  water  in  the 
river  channels  amount  to  untold  millions  of  dollars. 

Interviewee.  Yts.  I  realise  that.  The  great  floods  of  recent 
years,  with  their  tremendc  us  destruction  cf  human  life  and  prop- 
erty, have  broueht  the  importance  ol  river  control  home  to  many 
who  never  thought  of  it  before.  'What  is  the  Authority's  plan  for 
coping  with  the  rivers.  Dr.  Morgan? 

Dr.  Morgan.  By  high  dams.  Multipurpo.^c  dams  high  enough 
and  so  sirategicaUy  placed  that  they  can  serve  three  purposes — 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  power.  The  plan  for  development  of 
the  Tennessee  River  from  Paducah,  Ky.,  to  KnoxvUle,  Tenn.,  pro- 
poses nine  high  dams.  And  to  control  the  flow  into  the  Tennessee 
we  propote  high  storage  dams  across  several  of  the  principal  tribu- 
taries. And  this  is  very  important  becau.se  the  slope  at  the  eastern 
end  of  the  valley  Is  very  steep  The  operations  of  all  these  will  be 
Inteiratod  to  produce  the  greatest  total  public  Eer%'ice. 

iNTEKViEWEJi.  That  sound  like  really  putting  a  river  to  work. 
Dr.  Morgan.  It  is  exactly  that.  When  completed  this  system  of 
dams  will  transform  tlie  Tenr^essce  River  into  a  navigable  waterway 
650  miles  long:  It  will  reduce  floods  on  the  lower  Mississippi  River 
by  2',^^  to  3  feet:  it  has  already  reduced  flood  heights  by  as  much 
Bs  5  feet  on  the  Tennessee,  and  It  will  creat  a  large  blockof  electric 
energy  us?ful  to  the  people  of  the  region  and  to  the  Nation. 

Interviewer.  But,  Dr.  Morgan,  I  am  also  curious  about  control 
of  water  on  the  land. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Wc  call  It  controlling  "the  floods  you  do  not  see." 
In  the  past  we  have  always  thought  of  a  flood  as  being  a  danger- 
ously large  volume  of  water  out  of  control  and  trying  to  force  its 
way  down  a  narrow  river  channel.  We  never  thought  of  the  dam- 
age that  water  did  before  it  collected  in  the  river  channel.  Given 
the  slope  and  other  conditio. .s.  the  damage  can  be  appalling.  Our 
52  inches  ol  rainfall  annually,  on  Just  1  acre  of  land,  weigh  about 
6000  tons  That  is  a  lot  of  water.  It  falls  on  land  that  seldom 
freezes.  It  falls  on  land  that  Invariably  slopes.  And  as  it  falls  it 
cuts  deeply  into  the  soil,  the  farmer's  only  capital.  Erosion — the 
result  of  the  floods  you  do  not  see — clogs  the  rivers  and  reservoirs 
with  silt,  strips  the  unprotected  land  of  its  fertile  topsoU,  turns 
the  uplands  into  arid  gullies.  In  the  Tennss-see  Valley,  this  de- 
structive process  has  seriously  affected  10,000,000  acres,  more  than 
a  third  of  the  region. 

Interviewer.  How  docs  the  Tennessee  Valley  program  deal  with 
this  problem.  Dr.  Morgan? 

Dr  MoncAN.  The  first  step  In  any  plan  to  control  water  on  the 
land  must  be  the  restoration  of  the  soil's  fertility.  Plant  foods 
that  have  been  taken  from  the  soil  by  overcropping  and  erosion 
must  be  restored.  It  Is  here  that  our  program  ccnbines  the  use 
of  the  vaitlme  munitions  plant  at  Muscle  Shoals  and  the  power 
from  the  high  dams  in  the  river  channel  to  furnish  plant  foods  in 
peacetime  lor  soil-protecting  cover  crops. 

Interviewer.  What  kind  of  plant  foods  have  you  experimented 
with? 

Dr.  Morgan.  We  have  adapted  a  portion  of  the  munitions  plant 
at  Muscle  Shoals  to  the  production  of  phosphatic  plant  foods.     Our 


first  product  was  a  triple  superphosphate  containing  about  three 
times  the  amount  of  plant  food  carried  by  the  phosphate  fertilizer 
now  in  common  use.  This  triple  superphosphate,  produced  by 
electric  furnaces,  is  being  tested  by  agriculttiral  agencies  in  more 
than  42  States  of  the  Union.  It  Is  also  being  given  practical  tests 
on  more  than  25,000  farms,  the  farmers  receiving  the  fertilizer 
through  the  various  State  agricultural  extension  services.  With 
this  wcrk  well  under  way,  we  then  sought  an  even  higher  concen- 
tration, and  succeeded  in  developing  an  entirely  new  "form  of  fer- 
tilizer known  as  calcium  metaphosphate.  This  contains  approxi- 
mately 65  to  70  percent  plant  food. 

iNTEvnrwER.  Just  how  do  such  high  concentrations  aid  the  farmer. 
Dr.  Morgan? 

Dr.  Morgan.  They  make  possible  large  savings  in  such  costs  as 
bagging,  handling,  and  transportation.  The  processes  we  have  de- 
veloped are  of  national  significance,  for  they  can  be  applied  to  the 
vast  phosphate  deposits  out  in  Idaho,  Montana,  Utah,  and  Wyoming 
and  th&se  resources  made  available  to  fanners  all  over  the  Nation 
at  reasonable  cost. 

Interviewer.  I  can  see  how  such  research  can  help  the  farmers 
to  establish  better  land-management  practices  on  a  truly  •siide- 
spread  scale.  I  am  sure  that  this  gives  rise  to  many  related  activi- 
ties.    Will  you  tell  us,  briefly,  something  about  them? 

Dr.  Morgan.  There  are  many  others.  The  factors  controlling  the 
economy  of  any  region  are  so  interrelated  that  the  developm.ert 
of  one  resource  more  or  less  affects  all  the  others.  Adjustments 
with  the  existing  economic  situation  are  necessary.  For  exam.ple, 
the  Authority  is  actively  engaged  in  malaria  control  along  these  new 
reservoir  shore  lines,  it  is  concerned  with  reforestation  and  with  the 
aquatic  life  in  its  reservoirs  from  the  standpoint  of  Inland  fisheries 
resources.  It  is  concerned  with  the  coordinating  of  the  Tennessee 
waterway  with  other  forms  of  transportation  so  that  the  region 
may  have  an  integrated  transportation  system.  It  is  interested  in 
maintaining  a  merit  system  of  employment  and  good  labor  rela- 
tions. Consequently  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  conducts  con- 
siderable research,  frequently  at  the  suggestion  of  local  groups  or 
agencies,  on  such  subjects  as  highway  planning,  scenic  resources, 
and  recreation  possibilities,  inditstrial  development  of  mineral  re- 
sources, population  studies,  and  many  ethers. 

Interviewer.  Dr.  Morgan,  I  have  been  greatly  impressed  by  the 
manner  in  which  you  are  tackling  the  problems  of  an  entire  region 
in  the  interests  of,  as  you  have  said,  human  betterment. 

Dr.  Morgan.  Yes.  If  we  can  assist  this  great  area  to  achieve  a 
better  living  and  a  more  nearly  balanced  economy,  not  only  the 
Tennessee  Valley  region,  but  the  Nation,  as  well,  will  be  benefited. 


Resolution  of  Convention  of  United  Rubber  Workers 

of  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  UNITED  RUBBER  WORKERS  OF  AMERICA 


Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  seldom  have 
I  read  a  more  forceful  and  elective  statement  of  funda- 
mental principles  of  American  government  and  life  than  is 
contained  in  the  following  resolution  passed  by  the  United 
Rubber  Workers  of  America  at  their  convention  in  La  Crosse, 
Wis.,  in  September  of  this  year. 

I  appreciate  very  deeply  the  fact  that  this  resolution  was 
sent  me  by  Mr.  Baque,  the  secretary  of  local  No.  117  of  the 
United  Rubber  Workers,  which  local  is  situated  in  my  own 
district. 

Whereas  we  fully  recognize  and  defend  the  inalienable  rights  of 
the  people,  as  set  forth  and  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  an 
integral  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States — the  right  of 
assembly — ^the  right  of  religious  freedom — the  right  of  free  speech — 
the  right  of  freedom  of  press:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  delegates  of  the  United  Rubber  Workers 
of  America,  in  convention  assembled,  do  strenuously  object  to  and 
condemn  all  those  who  live  in  this  country  and  who  enjoy  the 
benefits  as  hereinbefore  stated  and,  particularly,  those  who  hold 
public  office  and  obtain  their  compensation  from  public  funds  paid 
to  them  for  services  rendered  through  the  established  units  of  our 
Government  who,  in  their  thought,  in  their  words,  and  by  their 
acts  as  citizens,  guests,  or  public  sen'ants,  betray  their  trusts  to 
the  people  whose  confidence  they  enjoy,  by  practicing  or  teaching, 
or  publicly  encouraging  any  system  or  form  of  government — Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local — that,  in  any  way  would  weaken  or  abridge  the 
foundation  principles  of  this  Gcvemment,  of  and  by  and  for  the 
people— as  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  fourteenth 
amendment  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States;  be  It  further 
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Resohrc'.  That  this  lescUiti^n  be  pproad  upon  tho  minuTs  of 
this  convention  and  that  copies  of  samo  be  sent  to  the  Hen  ruble 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  rf  the  United  States;  j,  h'l  L. 
Lewis,  president  of  the  Cuni,'rcss  of  Indnstrial  Orcjanizaticns:  Sen- 
ator Robert  La  FoLMrrrE.  Committee  on  Civil  Liberties,  and  'nrniuh 
the  locals,  to  their  own  representatives  in  Consjress  and  tlie  S*-  uate, 
and  also  to  the  press. 


Centennial  Anniversary  of  the  Birth  of  Frances  E. 

Willard 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  H.  SMITH 

OF   MALNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 


LETTERS  AND  STATEMENT 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Maine.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  a  letter  received  from 
Arthur  C.  Jackson,  of  Maine,  together  with  his  statement  and 
letters  from  chief  executives  of  22  States,  all  in  recognition  of 
the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  Frances  E.  Willard. 

The  matters  referred  to  are  as  follows: 

Washington,  October  23.  1933. 
My  Dfar  Congressman  Smith:  World  safety  is  now.  or  should 
be,  the  prayer  of  every  rational  human  beintj.  Day  by  day  we 
are  appalled  by  the  increasing  number  of  fatalities  on  our  [:)u!j1;c 
highways,  a  startling  proportion  of  whicli  are  directly  attributable 
to  the  liquor  traffic.  Our  State  of  Maine  should  lead  the  w;^y  to 
total  ab.stinence  from  all  Intoxicating^  beverages.  The  recent 
celebration  of  the  centennial  of  St.  Frances  uf  Evanston,  .--ut^- 
gests  the  inclu.sion  of  the  enclosed  matter  m  the  Congressional 
Record  ;is  a  practical  contribution  to  world  safety. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthvr   Charles   Jackson, 
President,   World   Sajety   Council. 


[The  Frances  Willard  Centennial  Total  Ab'^tinence  Society.  .Arthur 

Charles    Jackson,    president,    Portland.    Mime,    United    States    ol 

Ame'-ica  | 

September  28.  1939.  is  the  centennial  anniversary  of  the  birth  of 
Frances  E.  Willard.  one  of  the  noblest  women  of  all  time,  as  w.'U 
a,s  one  of  the  srrearest  of  any  age  or  nation. 

The  story  of  tic:  faith  in  the  conciuest  of  evil  by  good  shnuld  be 
a  mifhty  inspiration  alike  to  old  and  young,  of  tl:iis  and  succeeding 
generations. 

The  Master's  mes.sage  was  at  once  her  gtinranty  and  her  com- 
mand.    The  Bible  was  to  her,  in  very  truth,  divine. 

What  immeasurable  and  increasing  Influence  that  book  has 
viclded  over  tlic  minds  of  men  and  women  and  the  destiny  of  the 
world! 

If  it  be  the  word  of  God.  as  we  profoundly  believe,  surely  It 
comes  to  human  ears  and  understanding  with  all  the  dignity  and 
peace  and  power  that  His  word  should  command.  If  it  be  tlie 
work  of  man,  then  even  the  doubter  must  admit  that  the  ancient 
Hf^brows  had  miraculous  skill  to  cast  a  spell  across  millenniums 
which,  strengthening  with  the  years,  spreads  wider  today  than 
ever  and  embraces  the  future  a.s  far  as  even  the  eye  of  Inianma- 
tion  can  behold.  Not  all  invention,  or  all  statesraenship,  or  all 
of  literature,  have  so  touched  and  bettered  human  life  as  this 
one  book.  And  it  was  the  Bible  that  gave  Frances  Willard 
her  mission,  her  strength,  her  hope,  her  argument,  and  her 
Inspiration.  f 

Thus  prepared  and  thus  equipped  she  went  out  into  the  world 
and  to  her  work.  No  method  can  measure  what  she  did.  Tlie 
half  million  of  women  whom  she  brought  into  organized  coop- 
eration in  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance  Union  is  but  a 
EUETsjestion  of  the  real  results  of  her  activities.  Indeed,  the  highest 
bt^netits  her  life  bestowed  were  as  intangible  as  air  and  as  full 
of  life.  She  made  purer  the  moral  atmosphere  of  a  continent — 
almost  of  a  world.  She  rendered  the  life  of  a  nation  cleaner, 
the  mind  of  a  people  .saner.  Millions  of  homes  today  are  happier 
for  her;  millions  of  wives  and  mothers  bless  her:  and  countless 
child'-en  have  grown  into  strong,  upright,  and  beautiful  matur- 
Itv  who.  but  for  the  work  of  Frances  Willard  might  have  been 
I^cver  soiled  and  weakened. 

To  aid  in  appropriate,  timely,  world-wide  enduring  commcmora- 
tio:.  as  well  as  perpetuation  of  this  noble  life  and  work,  the 
Frances  Willard  Centennial  Total  Abstinence  Society  seeks  ycur 
cooperation  and  membership  as  well  as  that  of  all  men,  women, 
and  children  who  btiicve  In  God.  sobriety,  nobility  of  character. 


the  beautv  and  "-nticMtv  of  home,  the  true  grandeur  of  i-'.atlo:  g, 
ptMic-  ovi  earth  ai:d  footl  will. 

Tlie  presidents  of  'ill  wc^men's  orfranizations.  all  clcrtrymen.  and 
all  teacluTs.  who  will  abs'ain  frnm  the  use  of  into.xicatmg  bev- 
erages, are  hereby  appointed  vice  presidents  of  the  Frances  Willard 
Centennial  Total  Abstii.ence  Stic:ety,  and  each  is  iirt'ed  to  con- 
tribute for  the  world-wide  work  of  the  society  a  nominal  annual 
metnbersJup  foe  of  10  cents,  and  to  secure  10  or  nifire  others, 
men,  women,  or  children,  who  will  endeavor  to  promote  the  aims 
and  purposes  of  the  society  and  contribute  the  same  small  mem- 
be:  shin  fee  Each  croup  of  10  or  more  may  and  is  urijed  to 
organize  as  a  branch  of  the  parent  orgainzation  and  re[)c)rt  as 
regularly  as  convtnient  to  the  Frances  Willard  Centennial  Total 
Abstinence   Society.   PMrtlanrl,  Maine. 

Lot  us  cherish  the  memory,  the  sweetness,  and  llctht  of  Frances 
WiIlard~St  Frances  of  Evanston-  by  imitating, Mn.sofar  as  we  are 
able,  her  beautiful  life  and  .':;er\ice. 

We  believe  that  every  child  of  God  of  whatever  ape,  race,  or 
religion  should  have  a  ritjht  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  cf 
happine.~s.  unmenaced  and  unpolluted  by  the  frightful  evils  of 
the  hquor  traflic,  a  traffic  regarded  by  millions  of  Christi-.n  men 
and  women  all  'round  tlie  world  as  one  of,  if  not  the  deadliest, 
enemv  of  the  human  race. 


State    of    Wyoming. 

August    .10.   1919. 
Dear  Mr    Jackson:   I  accept  with  pleasure  honorary  inembersh.p 
in    the    World    Safety   Council,    m    accordance    with    vour    letter    of 
Augu.-t    23. 

Yours  truly, 

NEI.S    H,    Smith,    Co;  crrior. 


State  of  North  Dakota. 

Aunust   i's    ;:'i\9. 
Dear    Mr     Jackson-    I    ac(  ept    with    pleasure    your    invitation    to 
beconi'-  a  member  of  the  WctUI  Safety  Cininril, 

In   these  days  of  world   unrest,   it   is   indeed    rea'---ur;r.t,'   to   kn.nw 
that  our  leaders  of  thoutiht   in  all  parts  of  tlie  wi-rld  are  devoting 
their  time  and  talents  m  ttie  interest  of  peace. 
Cordially  yours, 

John   Mose.s.   G^'ier^ior. 


StaTF    riF   NF'.ADA. 

Gentlemen-  Relative  to  your  letter  of  .Aueu-t  22.  I  am  pl.M  d  to 
accept  honorary  member'-hlp  in  the  Work!  S.:tr'.\  Couik-;!  Due  to 
the  heavy  re.-pnn.'-lbility  m  mv  office.  I  am  tin, .file  to  take  an  ac'ive 
p;irt  m  any  organization,  and  I  understand  ivr.m  your  letter  th.it 
this  would  not  be  required 
With  kind  rei^ards.  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

E    P    Carvii  :  E.  Governor. 


State  of  Tfnnessi;e. 

Ortohcr  .5.   1919. 
My  Dear  Dr   Jackson:    I  am  hit;hlv  honored  to  accept  an  honorary 
membeiship   m  the   Wr-rld   Safe-y   C'ouneil,    mul    will    t)e   very   happy 
to  coiperate   in  any   v.-.iv   I   can   m   ti:e   furthcraiu-e   of   the  "aims  of 
the  council 

With  many  eood  wishes    I  am. 
Very  .-.mcerely  yours, 

Prenti'e  Coof'er,  GvrerTurr. 


Commonwealth  of  MA.ssAnifSETTs, 

Augu.-t  :■  (.   1939. 
Dear  Mr    Jackson:   Governor  S.iltenstall  expre.'-.'~es  hi.-,  thanks  to 
you    for    receiving    him    into    h(j:uTary    n-iember.sfup    m    the    World 
Safety  Council      He   i.^  glad   to   accept    and   heartily   supjjorts  every 
efTort  to  promote  world  safety,  peace,  and  go«  id  will. 
Smceiely  yours, 

Russell  Garc  uld. 
As.-^istant  Secretary  to  the  Governor. 


Statt  of  Maryland. 

Augiu^t   24.  19.19. 

Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  This  will  acknowledge  receijit  of  y(Air  letter 
of  August  22.  addres.sed  to  Gov-rnor  O'Conor. 

The  Governor  has  requested  me  to  express  his  appreciation  of 
your  kindne;^'^  m  making  him  honorary  mrmbcr  of  the  World  Safety 
Council,  wh'ch  he  accepm  with  plea.sure. 

It  might  be  mterestint;  U)  yovi  to  know  that  at  the  prrsent  time 
Govi  rnor  O'Conor  is  instituting  a  .safety  moV(  mer.t  her-  m  Marv- 
land.     Again  thanking  you,  and  with  kindest  };ersinal  ro^  iros,  I  am, 

A.   J,    BdT'RBON, 

Acting  Executive  Seaetary. 


State  of  South  Dakota, 

August    il.   1939. 
Gentlemen:   Tliank  ycu  for  your  recent  letter  extending  to  me 
an  honorary  membership  in  the  World  Safety  Council. 

I  have   just   recently   appointed    a   South   Dakota   Safe"  y   Council 
and   we  are  doing  everything  we  can  to  promote   safety   upon   the 
highways  of  this  State. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Harlan  J.  BuaHJiEua.  Coicrnor. 
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State  of  Maine, 
Augusta,  February  s.   1939. 
Dear  Mr.  Jack.son:   Let   me  a-snrr-  vou,  1  very  much  appreciate 
the  desii:natlon  as  one  cf  the  honorary"  ofScials  of  the  International 
Longtello-.v  Society.     Thank  you. 
■Very  truly  ycurs, 

Lewis  O.  Barrows,  Governor. 

State  of  Ne-w  Hampshire, 

Concord,  March  7,  1939. 
Dear  Mr.  J.acksdn:  It  Is  with  pleasure  that  I  received  your  noti- 
fication of  my  election  as  an  honorary  president  of  your  society. 
I  am  in  complete  accord  with  the  society's  wishes  to  secure  the 
birthplace  of  our  poet  Longfellow  and  to  preserve  It  as  a  memorial 
to  him 

Yours  sincerely, 

Francis  P.  Mtjbpht,  Governor. 


State  of  North  Carolina, 

Raleigh,  February  9,  1939. 
My   Dear  Mr.  Jackson:    I   have   your   letter  advising   me   that   I 
have   been  elected  honorary  president  of   the  International  Long- 
fellow  Society,   which  honor  I   am  pleased   to   accept.     With   best 
wishes,  I  am. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Clyde  R.   Hoey,   Governor. 

State  of  North  Dakota, 
Bismarck,   February    10,    1939. 
De.«r   Mr.   Jack.son:    I  thank   yovi   most   sincerely   for   the   honor 
you  have  conferred   upon   me   by   electing   me   an   honorary  presi- 
dent   of    the    International    Longfellow    Society.     I    accept    with 
pleasure. 

Respectfully  yours, 

John  Moses,  Governor. 

State  of  Ohio, 
Columbus,   February   16,   1939. 
My   Dear   President   Jackson  :   I   appreciate    the    opportunity    to 
give   recognition   to  the   beneficent   activities  of   the   International 
Lor:gfeUow    Society      Any    boy    who    read    McGuffey's    Readers    in 
country  school   knows  he   is   better  for  his  knowing   the   work   of 
your  b<'loved   poet  Lougfelio'NV. 
Ccrdialy  yours, 

John   W.   Bricker,   Governor. 

State  of  Oklahoma. 
Oklahoma  City.  February  17,  1939. 
Dr.AR  Mr    Jackson:   I  wish  to  thank  your  society  for  the  honor 
be>Tow(  rj  upon  ine  by  electing  me  lionorary  president. 
With  kindest  wl'-he.--.  I  beg  to  remain. 
Yours  very  truly, 

Leon  C.  Phillips,  Governor. 


State  of  Oregon, 
Sale7n.  February  11.  1939. 
My  De-ar  ATr.  Jackson:   This  -will  acknowledge  your  letter  of  Feb- 
ruary   6,    in    which    you    advise   I    have    been    elected   an    honorary 
pIe^ldent  of  the  International  Longfellow  Society,     I  thank  you  very 
much  lor  this  honor. 

I  have  long  been  an  admirer  of  Lon^ellow  and  like  to  take  down 
the  volume  of  his  poems  which  I  inherited  from  my  father's  library 
and  read  from  it. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Charles  A.  Spracue,  Governor. 


COMMONVirEALTH    OF    PENNSYLVANIA, 

Hamsburg,  February  13.  1939. 
Dear  Dr.  Jackson:   I  am  happy  to  accept  the  honor  of  being  an 
honorary  president   of   your   society.     All   the  days  of  my   life   the 
poetry   of   Henry   Wadsworth   Longfellow   has   been   an   inspiration 
and  a  blessing  to  me. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Arthtte  H.  James,  Governor. 


State   of  Rhode  Island, 

Providence,  February  9,  1939. 
Dear  Ma   Jackson:  Thank  you  very  much  for  yours  of  the  6th, 
In   which   you   advise    me   that    the   International   Longfellow   So- 
ciety has  elected   me   one   of  Its   honorary  presidents. 

I   deeply    appreciate   this    honor    and    want    to    thank   you   and 
the  other  members  most  sincerely. 

With  best  wishes  and  ag'iln  many  thanks  for  your  letter,  I  am 
Very   sincerely, 

WUXLAM  H.  Vanderbilt, 

Governor. 

State  of  Arizona, 
Phoenix,  February  11,  1939. 
Dear   Mr.  Jackson:    This   letter   will   serve   to   express   my   very 
deep   apreciation   upon   my   election   as   an   honorary   president   of 
the   International   Longfellow    Society. 

With    kindest    personal    regards    and    best    wishes    for  the    con- 
tinued .success  of  this  worthy  association  designed  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  a  great  American  poet,  believe  me. 
Very  sincerely  and  cordially  yours, 

R.  T.  JoNBS,  Governor. 


State  of  California. 
Sacramento,  February  14,  1939. 
De-ar  Mr.   Jackson:   It   is   a   real   pleasure   to   me   to  accept   the 
honor  conferred  by  the  International  Longfellow  Society,  of  which 
your  letter  of  February  6  advises  me. 

It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  through  your  society  the  anniver- 
sary  of   the   birth   of   Henry   Wadsworth   Longfellow'  will   be   cele- 
brated so  widely  throughout  our  country,  whose  homes  and  whose 
literature  have  been  enriched  by  the  interpretations  of  this  poet. 
Gratefully  yours, 

Cxtlbert  L.  Olson,  Governor. 

State  of  Dei.aware, 
Dover,  February  8,  1939. 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  I  appreciate  your  letter  notifying  me  of  my 
appointment  as  honorary  president  of  your  society. 

Since  you  are  doing  a  very  worth-while  work  In  commemoration 
of  this  great  American  poet.  I  am  pleased,  indeed,  to  accept  the 
honor  you  have  accorded  me 
Yours  very  truly, 

Richard  C.  McMullen,  Governor. 

Territort  of  Haw  ah, 
Honolulu,  February  17,  1939. 
Dear  Mr.  Jackson:  T  have  your  favor  in  which  you  advise  that  I 
have  been  elected  an  honorary  president  of  the  International  Long- 
fellow Society. 

Will  you  kindly  convey  to  the  society  my  appreciation  of  the 
honor  thus  conferred  upon  me. 
Very  truly  yours, 

J.  B.  PoiNDEXTER,  GovcrnoT. 

State  or  Indiana, 
Indianapolis,  February  8,  1939. 
Dear  Mb.  Jackson:    This  will  acknowledge  receipt  of  your  recent 
letter  stating  that  I  have  been  elected  an  honorary  president  of 
the   International   Longfellow  Society.     I  consider   this   an   honor, 
indeed,  and  am  glad  to  accept. 
Very  truly  yours, 

M.  Clifford  Townsend,  Governor. 


Commonwealth  of  Kentdckt, 

Frankfort,  February  8,  1939. 
Mt  Dear  Mr.  Jackson:    My  election  as  an  honorary  president  of 
the  International  Longfellow  Society  is  much  appreciated. 

I  want  to  extend  my  warm   good  wishes  to  you   and   to   all   of 
those  who  are  interested  in  perpetuating  the  name  of  the  beloved 
Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Albert  B.  Chandler,  Governor. 

State  of  Lottisiana, 
Baton  Rouge,  February  25,  1939. 
Dear  Mr.  Jac:kson:    Many  thanks  for  your  letter  notifying  me  of 
my  election  as  an  honorary  president  of  the  International  Long- 
fellow Society.     I  am  pleased  to  Join  this  movement  to  honor  this 
great  American  and  poet. 

With  kindest  personal  regards,  I  am. 
Yours  very  truly, 

R.  'W.  Leche,  Governor, 


Agricultural   Exports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

of 

HON.  STEPHEN  BOLLES 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2.  1939 


LETTER  FROM  EDWARD  E.  KENNEDY 


Mr.  BOLLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  unanimous  consent 
to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  therein  a 
letter  from  Edward  E.  Kennedy,  of  the  Farmers'  Washington 
Service,  in  reference  to  the  farm  problem.     The  letter  follows: 

The  first  9  months  of  1939  compared  with  the  first  9  months  of 
1938  indicate  a  great  Increase  In  agricultural  imports  into  the 
United  States  and  a  great  decrease  of  agricultural  exports  from  the 
United  States.  In  the  9  months  of  1939  we  imported  farm  products 
for  consumption  in  the  amount  of  $794,700,000,  while  in  the  same 
period  in  1938  we  purchased  farm  products  in  the  amount  of 
$711,600,000.  For  the  same  periods  our  agricultural  exports  declined 
from  $602,700,000  in  1938  to  $418,400,000  In  1939. 

While  all  in  the  United  States  are  being  diverted  from  considera- 
tion of  serious  problems  of  agriculture  and  unempl03rinent  by  the 
present  dramatic  attempt  to  llXt  tlie  embargo  and  increase  the 
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exports  of  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war,  little  is  being 
said  and  nctliinj?  is  being  done  to  protect  our  f;iimers  from  imports 
at  bt'ior,-  our  cost  of  production  prices  or  to  sell  our  excess  food  and 
fiber  to  the  world. 

To  lift  the  embargo  now,  would  we  not  be  choosing  between  the 
munition  ni'kers  and  war  mongers  en  the  one  hand  and  onr 
Nation's  G,&00,OG0  farmers  en  tlie  other — chocsire;  between  '•tools' 
goyi"  and  fools'  nrcfir-  on  the  one  har.d  rni  ci;r  own  peace  and 
eecurity  en  the  other — choosing  between  the  national  defense  of  a 
for^.gn  state  'ind  tlio  nat:!-;n;ii  .-ieiense  of  our  own  belovt  d  rountry? 

Is  there  even  one  valid,  patriotic  reas'/ii  v;hv'  '*'e  should  hf*^  the 
arm?  embargo  iiow?  W^  uld  it  not  be  both  patriotic  and  wi>e  to 
retain  the  embargo  on  arms,  mtnnticns.  and  implements  of  war — 
settling  this  question  decisively.'  Then,  at  once,  turn  our  attention 
to  assuring  our  farniers  the  Ovist  of  prcdtiction,  plus  a  profit — pro- 
tect our  home  farm  m.arket  from  invasion  by  foreigners—  build  our 
prosperity  upon  our  c'A'n  basic  maustry — ayricult>..rc.  give  employ- 
mciit  opportunities  to  our  own  labor  at  an  adequate  annual  wage? 

"Why  quit  our  (.■•.ui  to  .-land  en  foreieii  froiind'.'     Why  by  mter- 
weaviiiiT  our  destiny  with  that  of  any  part  of  Europe,  entangle  our 
peace  and  prosperity  in  the  toils  of  European  am'jition.  rivalship. 
luteresr,  humor,  or  caprice?"     Why  Citut   our  own? 
Sincerely. 

Edw.  E   Kennedy, 


Pending?  Neutrality  Lejjjislation 


EXTENSION  OF  RE:\rARKS 

OF 

HON.  HARRY  R.  SHEPPARD 

OF  CALIIORNIA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 


RESOLUTION     BY     THE     LONG     BEACH     DEMOCRA'nC     CLUB, 

CALIFORNIA 


Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  resolution  of 
the  Long  Beach  Democratic  Club  of  California,  rt'laiive  to 
the  neutrality  legislation: 

Whereas  there  is  now  pending  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  a  measure  intcnd>-d  to  repeal  the  embargo  on  m.unitions  of 
■war  to  b-ll.acrcnt  nati'ni-,  and  to  fnact  m  lieu  thereoi  a  cash- 
and-carry    provision    ai:)p!:cab!e    to    all    belligerent.-;    aiid 

Whereas  it  is  the  ccn'-tant  aim  and  ciesire  of  all  the  American 
citizens  to  see  conducted  th'  arlairs  oi  tins  Nation  so  that  we  will 
not  be  drawn  into  the  pres.^nt  Eviropean  conflict;   and 

^'.'hereas  the  Ciish-a!;d-c.irrv  a.mcndment  lo  the  rre^ein  Neti- 
trality  Act  strongly  buttress  and  support  that  aim,  and  will  aid  in 
that  poiti'n:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Long  Beach  Democrafic  Club,  in  regular 
mr-etir,g  assembled,  endorses  tiie  said  proposed  amendm  ■;.t  of 
cash  and  ca'-ry  to  tlie  Neutrality  Act  and  urges  all  Memoo-.-s  of 
the  C.ngriss  to  vote  for  said  amf^ndment  or  s\;ch  i.tlur  measure 
as  mav  be  presented  and  supported  by  the  administration;  and  be 
It  further 

Re  ''red.  That  the  Secretary  be.  and  she  is  hereby,  directed  to 
tran.^niit  copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Cnlifcinia  S'^n  itors,  and 
to  all  Members  of  the  California  delegation  in  the  House  of 
RepFesentatives, 


CCTODER    9,     1939, 


M.\-;el  C.  Ac.ee, 

Secretary. 
FR.^NK  H.  J.\Qurs, 
Chainnan  of  the  Board. 


Why  the  Old  Di.-^credited  Embargo  Tariff  Hurt  the 
American  Farmer  and  the  New  Hull  Trade  Agree- 
ments Help  Him 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENNETH  McKELLAR 

O!"  TI-INNK-SSKK 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE   EXITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


TEXT  OF  LETTER  FT'.nM  THE  SECRETARY  OF  STATE.  THE 
HONORABLE  COKDETX  HULL  TO  T>IE  flONORABLE  ARTHUR 
CAPPER,  UNITED  STATES  SENATE,  NOVEMBER   1939 


Mr.  McKELLAR.     Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted 
me  on  November  3,  1939,  page  1351, 1  wish  to  have  inserted  in 


the  Record  Secretary  of  Slate  Hull's  letter  to  Senator  Ahthuk 
C.'ippER  relative  to  the  propo.->ed  trade  aprcemcnt  dcilnii:;  with 
ayriculture.     The  letter  is  as  follov.s: 

DEP.^nXMENT    OF    Sr.^TE, 

November.  1D39. 

The  Honorable  ARTiirn  Caoj.er, 

United  States  Senate. 

My  Dear  SFN^^Tr.R  cappfr  I  hnve  received  yotir  letter  of  October 
17,  1939,  la  '.vhich  you  comment  furUif  r  upon  the  proposed  trade 
agreement  with  Argentina  Elaboratin'^  the  expre.s.sions  of  appre- 
hension concerning  tlic  po.-,.-.ble  t  tTectj.  of  this  acireement  upon 
agriculture  which  were  ccntaintcl  in  your  previous  ietttr,  you  dis- 
cus.? at  some  l.-n.:th  certain  of  the  agricultural  item--  whuh  were 
listed  In  o'lr  public  annotuirement  as  being  open  ti.  consideration 
for  the  eranline  of  pu^rsible  conce.s.'^ions  to  Atl"  nuna 

It  would  iiiair.feitly  be  improper  for  me.  while  the  negotiations 
are  in  progro.'-s  and  before  any  decihions  have  been  reached  conc^n- 
mg  these  and  other  pending  items,  to  attempt  to  anticipate  the 
results  of  the  very  careful  study  which  will  be  given  ^o  all  such 
items  by  the  best  practical  experts  from  the  various  departments 
of  the  Government  which  arc  collaborating  in  tills  work  including, 
of  course,  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  I  note  that  you  have 
sent  a  copy  of  your  letter  to  the  C<  m.mlttee  for  Reciiirociiv  Infor- 
mation with  a  reqviest  that  it  be  made  a  part  of  the  statement  which 
you  svibmitied  to  the  committee  at  the  hearings  on  October  16 
You  may  be  assured  that  this  additional  expression  of  \our  views 
will  be  carefully  d.n^idcred  by  the  mterdepartnu  utal  trade-ague- 
ments  organlzaMon 

Your  views  appear  t  >  be  hr  >adly  similar  to  tho.se  expressed  before 
the  Committee  lor  Reiip.-Mi  ity  Information  at  the  recent  hearings 
on  the  Argentine  agreement  by  various  othf  •■  Members  of  Congress, 
and  also  by  representatives  cf  certain  orgar.l/.i'ions  speakit.g.  ur 
purporting  to  speak,  fi  r  the  farmer.  Hence  I  should  like — speak' ng 
also  for  the  farmer  as  well  a?  for  the  rest  of  the  coun*ry — to  take 
this  opportunity  to  point  out  some  of  the  salien;  fact-,  which  should 
be  borne  m  mind  In  connection  with  this  whole  matter. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  attempts  to  prejudge  the 
case  by  forecasting  all  .sorts  of  dire  h.ippenhigs  to  agriculture,  in 
consequence  of  an  agreement  with  Ar.trntina  which  I'as  not  yet 
bi  en  neeotiated,  arc  wholly  premature  and  are  in  no  sense  Justilled 
by  the  exp'.'ncn^e  m  con.ie:  tion  with  iii'lier  agreements  Expres- 
sici.s  of  ftar  and  ^wet  p.n  ;  .isstrtions  rf  this  type  have  been  he.ud 
e-.ery  time  trade-a  irecment  nego'.latiotis  have  be'  a  und.-r'.ktn 
wirh  ancjther  country.  Invariably  this  occurred  before  th.e  neg-nia- 
tion  of  thf  partictilar  trade  agreement  had  be.>'a  ccmj  I-ttd.  In- 
variably the  c'amor  subsided  as  soon  as  the  actual  terms  of  the 
agreement  were  made  public  and  the  moderate  and  careful  nature 
of  the  tariff  adjustments  made  by   us   was  revealed. 

Second.  I  want  to  emphasize  that  neither  you.  yourself,  nor  any 
of  the  others  who  have  expressed  opposition  to  the  rrpotiat.cn 
cf  a  trade  agreement  with  Argentina,  on  the  ground  cf  nlle:;ed 
injury  to  a.rlculture.  can  possibly  have  more  at  heart  than  I  do 
the  mteres's  of  the  farm.crs  cf  this  country.  There  cannot  be  any 
question  of  that.  Th.e  point  at  i-.-ue  is  wholly  diflerent  I  .an 
convinced  that  the  trade-at:reement>  program  has  been  hii-hly 
betieflcial  to  our  farmers  and  to  the  Nation  as  a  whcle.  Yoti, 
apparently,  are  not.  I  am  confident  that  the  proposed  trade  a'_;ree- 
ment  with  Argentina,  which  is  a  part  of  the  pioeram.  w.ll  not  be 
injurious  to  our  farm-rs,  but,  on  the  contrary,  will  be  hclj^lul  both 
to  cur  agriculture  ar.d  to  the  economic  weil-bemg  of  the  N.ition 
as  a  whole      You.   apparently,  arc   not.     Let   us  look   at    the   facts. 

In  most  of  the  reccr.t  discussions  cf  the  prnpcTd  agn-ement  with 
Argentina,  iiicludiiig  your  own  observations,  I  note  a  decided  tend- 
ency not  only  to  prejtidge  this  pTo-ptctive  agreement  in  the  absence 
cf  any  knowledge  of  what  Itsjjrtual  terms  will  be.  btit  al-o  to  wngh 
it  solely  by  itself,  entirely  sqparate  and  apart  from  the  remainder 
cf  the  trad' -a?rrecments  program,  Thf.t,  I  submit.  Is  wholly  un- 
tenable and  taifair  I  reco-tni^e.  of  course,  that  each  agreement 
must  be  appraised,  in  the  first  instance,  on  its  own  merits  but  I 
can'iot.  in  fairness  to  the  interests  of  the  farmers  themselves  or 
the  N.ition  ,is  u 'i.ile.  agree  that  responsible  consideration  of  the 
matter  can  -U-p  ..;    'hat  point. 

.A-  if^Mifls  ihe  prospective  agreement  with  Argentina,  nbviou  ly 
it  '"aiviot  be  appraised  on  its  own  merits  until  its  actual  terms  are 
determined  At  the  present  stage  of  the  negotiations,  neither  I  nor 
any  one  cl-^e  concern  d  with  the  negotiations  can  pn.ssibly  know 
precisely  what  commodities  will  be  arTected  and  In  what  mea.-ure — 
except  that,  as  was  Invarlaiily  the  ca'c  in  all  previous  nei'(iti;itio:i.s. 
the  well-being  cf  our  farmers,  as  well  as  of  all  other  groups  of  the 
population.  v,i:i  be  ftilly  and  carefully  taken   into  accoui.t 

As  to  the  wisdom  of  negotiating  an  agreement  with  a  country  like 
•  Argentina,  it  should  be  noted,  firrt  of  all.  that  do'-  ■  ■  the  pa'-t  15 
years  our  sales  to  Argentina  amounted  to  $1  54;l  Duo.ooj,  which  was 
$487,000,000  in  excess  of  our  purchases  from  Argentina,  The  agree- 
ment now  under  negotiation  is  necessary  in  order  to  safeguard  and 
expand  this  im.portant  foreign  market  for  Am  rlcan  pre  ducts  ns  a 
necessary  mer.ns  nf  expanding  our  dome^tic  market  ns  well  Shall 
we  throw  away  this  muiu.illy  beneficial  tratle  relationship  and  the 
increased  purchasing  power  for  both  a^.:rlculture  and  indu.-try 
resulting  from  it,  simply  because  of  exaggerated  fears— entirely  un- 
warranted and.  in  too  many  Instanc  s.  unfairly  fostered — th.at 
American  farmers  might  be  Injured  by  an  agreement  containing, 
among  Its  other  features  limited  adjustments  vt  tariffs  on  a  few 
agricultural  products,  s^m"  of  them  lareely  or  wholly  r.i-'nrcmpeii- 
trve  and  ail  of  them  supplementary  to  our  own  production? 

/ 
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Tlie  whole  question  of  negotiating  a  trade  ngre-^ment  with  ^rren- 
tli.a  or  any  other  country  is  one  v.'hlch  can  be  fullv  ard  p'-onerly 
cv'.luatcd  only  in  conjuMction  with  the  entire  program  In  the 
conduct  of  trade  negotiation;  there  is  neither  jusiifiration  in  prin- 
c'p'e  nor  authority  in  law  for  deliberately  discrimmatl:  g  between 
agricultural  and  nona-rir-ultural  countries  in  chcosin-'  the  fielrl 
for  negotiation.  If  v.e  are  to  proceed  sr-riously  v,-ith  "this  broad 
pr   :r.-ain  for  the  reop-ning  of  the  channels  of  trade,  we  must  be 

prcii.rod  to  negotiate  e-thcr  limited  or  comprehensive  agreements 

ar  circumstances  warrant— with  all  countries  who.-^e  trade  policies 
are  such  as  to  nfford  a  basis  for  negotiation  under  principles  laid 
down  in  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 

Almost  without  exception,  opponents  of  this  agreement— even 
those  who.  in  all  sincerity,  have  been  m.aklng  public  sitatements  m 
opposition  to  It—liave  failed  to  gra-^p  the 'fundamentals  of  the 
Issue.  The  problem  is  one  of  ptomoting  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  entire  Nation  thrr.ugh  increase  of  purchasing  power  and 
expansion  of  markets,  at  home  and  abroad,  to  the  benefit  of  American 
agriculture,  indur-try.  and  labrr.  To  do  this  reouires  that  we  exert 
every  effort— without  materially  Impairing,  even  tcm.porarlly,  the 
interests  of  any  established  and  reasonably  efficient  domestic  In- 
dus'ry— to  lower  or  remove  excessive  barriers  to  international 
trade.  Agriculture,  dependent  as  it  is  not  only  unon  for-ign 
markets  but  al.'^o  upon  the  general  prcspcrity  of  the  'Nation,  has 
i;r..'!:.ibly  more  to  gain  from  such  a  program  of  trade  liberalization 
than  any  other  major  branch  of  the  Nation's  eron^.inic  life. 

Thi^  IS  the  central  problem  which  we  have  been  seeking  to  solve 
thnu;h  trade  a';rei.mcnt:^.  It  is  because  of  the  vital  bearing  of  a 
constructive  foreign-trade  policy  on  our  national  prosperity  that 
the  President  and  his  entire  administration  have  made  the  trade- 
agreenvnts  program  an  essential  part  of  their  unceasing  effort  to 
rch-ibilitate   our  agriculture   and   cur  whole  cccnomic  life. 

The  rade-agrecmcnts  program  has  had.  and  now  has.  no  purpo.se 
more  cs.'ential  than  that  of  benefiting  American  agriculture.  Nct- 
witli.-'.incing  reckless  and  uro.isly  untair  assertions  to  the  ccntrary, 
we  ha\e  made  tneai  lieadway  in  the  face  of  difficulties  of  the  most 
tenons  character.  New,  however,  as  we  enter  upon  negotiations  with 
Argentina,  it  is  viol'  ntly  as.-;crtcd  in  cc-rtam  quarters  that  we  should 
foreito  the  unquesti^aiable  advantages  of  a  trade  agreement  with 
Argentina  ca  the  spuriou.,  and  un,<supported  plea  that  certain 
branches  cf  American  agriculture  would  be  injured  in  the  process. 
It  1.-  even  swecninely  alleg  'd,  without  one  scintilla  of  supporting 
evidence,  that  agriculture  as  a  whole  will  .suffer  from  this  agreem.ent. 
H.  wever  sincerely  such  feclir.gs  may  be  held,  they  are  not,  I 
rcp-at.  fouiul'd  upoa  a  full  u:v.;cr-tanding  of  the  facts.  They  rest 
uj)oii  premiS'S  wh.ch  rre  sr.  errnneou'  or  so  narrow  that  the  entire 
picture  Is  cil<tcr'ed.  The  allegation  that  the  Argentine  agreement 
will  b  injurlou-  to  ctrtain  branches  of  American  agriculture  is 
bused  upon  two  false  a.ssum.ptionsi  (1)  That  whatever  tariff  adjust- 
metit-  are  made  will  not  be  as  cartfu'.ly  considered  ai:d  as  ade- 
quately safeguarded  as  those  made  m  agreements  already  negoti- 
ated: and  (2)  that  every  addi'i onal  pound  or  bushel  or  other  unit 
that  Is  imp'ned  d  prlvc-  the  domestic  prcdu'crs  of  that  much 
business  Tills  second  assumpt'on  entirely  overlooks  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  m?rl:et  is  not  a  fixed  or  a  s'atic  market  but.  on  the 
contrary,  expand-  or  contracts  under  the  Influence,  among  other 
factcis,  r  f  a  p.o  p  roui  or  a  dcp.-cs  ed  foreign  traae. 

The  inh  rent  fallacy  hivolved  in  the  a'^.':u;np;ion  that  the  domes- 
tic market  is  a  static  one  is  nowhere  better  demonstrated  than  by 
our  own  exp.nience  under  embargo  tariffs.  I  have  discussed  that 
experience  so  often  and  so  fully  in  the  past  that  It  is  surely  unnec- 
<ssi.i-j-  to  repeat  it  here  The  essential  facts  are.  as  our  Hawley- 
Smuot  expeiunce  jDamfully  d-jmonstratcd :  First,  that  It  is  Impos- 
sible to  grant  emb..rgo  tariffs  to  some  gmups  and  withhold  them 
from  ethers,  and  tl:at.  once  political  trading  cf  thi.~  sort  ge*s  under 
way.  there  is  no  stepping  shcvt  of  pi-hihr  ive  tarillj  ail  along  the 
line;  and  fcecond.  th.tt  the  net  result  of  such  an  embargo  tariff 
policy  is  a  di  astri-u-  c'ccline  m  our  fo-eign  trade  which  leaves  in 
Its  wake  a  prostrate  a:-r:culttire  and  a  pro.-trnte  nation. 

Far  Ironi  being  prj.served.  the-  larmer's  home  market — as  well  as 
his  foreign — is  dra  tically  reduced  as  a  result  of  embargo  tariffs. 
We  have  learned  froni  i  xp  rirnce  that  to  em.bark  upon  such  a 
policy  is  ruinous.  For  well-meaning  pers  -ns  assuming  to  speak 
for  agiiculture  still  to  cling.  des;.ite  all  that  happened  after 
19"e.  to  the  delusion  that  the  farmer  has  scm.ething  to  gam  from 
enibargo  tarifTs.  or  from  res'sting  a  pr^gtani  for  adjusting  such 
ta.iffs  below  the  cmbarco  level  while  s'lll  providing  thoroughly 
iidequa'o  safeguards,  is  lolly  compounded.  Most  cf  those  who  are 
todai;  attempting  to  destroy  our  tiade  procram  by  making  insup- 
portable charges  tliat  It  is  injuring  agriculture  are  the  same  false 
picphets  who  .solemnly  nsstncd  the  farmers  that  the  Hawley-Smoot 
embaigocs  would  guarantee  to  Hum  full  and  pi'-manent  pros- 
perity; whereas,  in  actual  fact,  within  2  years  from  the  enactment 
of  the  1930  tariff,  millions  of  farmers  found  tliemselvcs  in,  or  on 
the  ve-g.'  of  banliruptcy. 

The  plain  truth  is  that  farmers  In  this  country  hnve  everything 
to  rain  and  no'h  ng  to  lose  fior'-i  a  carefully  administered  program 
for  the  reestabli.'^hment  of  our  foreign  tracie  to  the  fullest  extent 
that  International  conditions  will  permit.  It  Is  either  such  a  course 
cf  m(jrteration,  with  expanding  m.-irkcts  for  American  products  at 
home  and  abroad;  or  else  it  is  embargo  tariffs  all  around,  with  con- 
sequences that  \ve  have  already  seen. 

Moreover,  theic  is  no  b'^s  s  m  fact  for  truly  astounding  statements 
tlint  tliC  program  in  actual  riperation  ha.j  injured  American  larmers. 
The  very  reverse  is  the  e  iiK.\ 

The  facts  are  tiv.et  we  have  secured  extremely  valuable  benefits  for 
Bgricahure    thrrii.'h    tl  e    .safeguiuding    and    expaneiir"    of    foreitni    i 
markets  for  our  farm  surpiusea.    The  improved  facilities  for  the    I 
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marketing  abroad  of  the  products  of  our  farms  were  one  of  the 
major  factors  responsible  for  the  rise  in  cur  agricultural  experts 
from  $602,000,000  in  1932  and  $694,000,000  In  1933  to  •*828,C00.C0 )  in 
1938,  as  contrasted  with  their  drastic  decline  from  a  level  of  $1,693,- 
OOO.COO  in  1929.  In  addition,  of  course,  the  farmer's  home  market 
has  ( xpanded  in  consequence  of  Increased  domestic  emplovment 
and  purchasing  power  for  farm  products,  partly  broueht  about  by 
trade-agreement  concessions  obtained  for  American  exports  of  both 
agricultural  and  nonagncultural  commodities. 

The  trade  agreements  thus  far  concluded  are  with  countries 
which  take  about  60  percent  of  our  total  exports.  In  these  agree- 
ments we  have  obtained  valuable  concessions,  including  binding  of 
duty-free  entry,  for  47  percent  of  cur  exports  of  farm  products  to  all 
countries.  These  concessions  cover  about  three-fourths  of  our 
exports  of  farm  products  to  the  trade-agreement  countries  them- 
selves. Old  markets  have  been  safeguarded  and  new  markets  have 
been  opened  up  for  all  surplus-producing  branches  of  cur  agricul- 
ture.   A  few  illustrations  will  suffice. 

After  a  prolon.ged  period  of  domestic  shortage,  the  corn -hog 
Industry  is  again  becoming  heavily  dependent  upon  export  outlets! 
Reduction  of  barriers  against  our  exports  of  pork,  ham.  or  bacon 
has  been  obtained  in  10  countries.  On  lard  9  countries  have  reduced 
barriers,  while  3  others  have  agreed  not  to  impose  new  restrictions. 
Of  special  significance  is  the  removal  in  the  agreement  with  Great 
Britain  cf  a  burdensome  preferential  duty  on  lard,  originally  im- 
posed in  retaliation  for  some  of  the  superprotectionist  provisions  of 
the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff. 

On  grains  and  grain  products,  foreign-trade  barriers  have  been 
lowered  in  all  but  five  of  the  agi-eements  now  in  effect,  and  in 
three  of  the  remaining  five  agreements  the  foreign  countries  con- 
cerned have  bound  existing  favorable  duties  against  increase. 
Great  Britain  has  removed  its  duty  on  wheat,  also  originally  im- 
posed in  retaliation  for  our  action  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  tariff, 
and  has  bound  corn  and  cotton  on  the  free  list. 

Fruits,  vegetables,  and  a  long  list  of  other  farm  products  have 
benehted  from  the  concessions  obtained  in  the  trade  agreements. 
Analysis   of    the    results    obtained    under    the    trade-agreements 
program  reveals  that  between   1935  and   1938  our  exnorts  of  farm 
products  to  trade-agreement  countries  increased  bv  nearly  50  per- 
cent,  whereas   to   other  countries   they   actually   declined   slightly. 
It    Is   a   stupendous   fact   that    this   progress    in   reopening    market 
outlets  was  attained  in  the  face  of  such  formidable  obstacles  as 
the   continuation    in   many   countries   of   exorbitantly   high   trade 
I    barriers,   the   existence   abroad   of   an   extraordinarilv   low   level   of 
I    purchasing  power,  the  increasing  diversion  of  purchasiuR  power  to 
the   prccurement   of  com.modities  needed   for   tlie   construction   cf 
armaments,  and  the  disastrous  effects  of  unprecedented  droughts 
upon  cur  own  exporting  capacity. 

One  would  look  In  vain,  in  the  mass  of  statements  and  appeals 
with  which  those  who  .'leek  to  destroy  tlie  trade-agreements  pro- 
gram have  flooded  the  farmers,  for  any  reference  to  these  undis- 
puted and  important  benefits  secured,  tlirough  trade  agreements  for 
the  farmers  themselves  and  for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  their 
unholy  zeal,  they  deliberately  suppress  and  withhold  all  material 
facts  favorable  to  the  trade-agreem^ents  program.  It  is  high  time 
for  the  farmers  of  our  Corn-Hog  Belt,  our  'Wheat  Belt,  our  Cotton 
Belt  to  ask  why  such  opponents  of  the  trade-agreements  program — 
professing,  as  they  do,  to  have  the  interests  of  the  farmers  at 
heart — do  not  give  them  all  of  the  facts  essential  for  Informed 
Judgment  on  this  issue,  which  is  so  crucial  to  their  welfare. 

The  agreements  we  have  concluded  are  with  countries  which 
account  for  a  little  over  60  percent  of  our  total  imports.  Among 
these  are  such  important  agricultural  producers  as  Canada  and 
some  of  the  Latin  American  republics.  To  these  countries  we  liave 
granted  carefully  considered  and  carefvilly  safeguarded  tariff  ad- 
justments on  some  of  their  characteristic  products,  desienud  to 
permit  a  moderate  increase  of  their  sales  to  us  in  exciiange  for 
increased  outlets  for  our  products. 

Mucli  has  been  said  in  recent  years  about  Imports  of  anricul- 
lural  products,  by  persons  wlio  have  sought  to  persuade  farmers 
that  such  imports  are  highly  detrimental;  and  efforts  have  been 
unceasing  to  make  it  appear  that  trade-agreement  concessions  have 
been  seriously  harmful  in  this  connection.  It  has  even  been  falsely 
asserted  that  the  bulk  of  the  concessions  granted  by  us  in  trade 
agreements  have  been  on  farm  products.  Repeated  exposure  of 
the  utter  hollowness  of  such  uafotinded  assertions  has  not  pre- 
vented their  endless  repetition. 

The  facts  with  regard  to  concessions  on  farm  products  are  that, 
while  duties  have  been  adjusted  on  more  than  a  fifth  of  our 
nonagricultural  Imports,  in  the  case  of  agricultural  imports  the 
tariff  adjustments  now  in  effect  apply  to  only  about  8  percent  of 
the  tctal.  It  is  clear  that  these  adjustments  in  duties  en  farm 
products  could  not  possibly  have  been  a  factor  of  any  considerable 
im.portance  in  the  recent  situation  as  regards  imports  of  agricultural 
products. 

It  needs  to  be  understood  just  what  these  agricultural  imports 
are  a' id  what  is  the  true  explanation  of  the  changes  in  their  volume 
in  recent  years.  In  all  of  the  vast  array  of  misleading  literature 
put  out  on  this  subject,  there  is  not  the  slightest  suggestion  as  to 
the  true  character  or  the  true  significance  of  these  imports. 

For  example,  if  we  examine  the  figures  for  1938 — the  last  full  year 
available,  and  a  year  in  which  most  of  the  abnorm.ality  in  "'he 
Imp'rt  figures  arising  from  the  cumulative  effects  of  the  d"ou:hts 
of  1934  and  1936  had  disappeared — what  do  we  find?  'We  find  that, 
of  the  total  imports  of  ag-icu!tural,  or  .so-called  agricultural,  prod- 
uct.., amounting  to  $956,000,000,  more  than  ha.lf  consisted  of  things 
like  rubber,  coffee,  silk,  etc.,  which  are  not  even  produced  iu  the 
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United  Stages  Among  those  Items  were  $138,000,000  worth  of 
cnfT  e;  $130,000,000  cf  cruck  rubber;  $89,000,000  of  raw  filk;  $29.- 
000.000  f  f  bananas;  $20,000,000  of  cocoa  beans;  $18,000,000  of  tea; 
$1.3.000.000  of  carpet  wool;  and  $10,000,000  cf  SLsal  and  henequen 
(r.io.-tly  for  tho  farmer's  binder  twine).  This  wa.i  the  situation. 
n<  twlth-stanaing  that  the  relatively  low  b\L;.inr.-,s  and  Industrial 
activity  in  the  United  States  In  1938  resulted  in  much  snialler 
Importation  of  Industaual  raw  materials  than  takes  place  in  more 
prusper'...u.-;  years.  Fjr  example,  in  1937  our  imports  of  products 
cf  this  tvpe,  not  produced  in  the  United  States,  amounted  to 
$711,000,000. 

With  respect  to  the  remainder  of  our  1938  Imports  of  ac^ricultural 
pr.xluct.s  (amounting  to  slightly  less  than  half  of  the  total),  we 
find  that  sugar  alone  accounted  for  $130,000,000,  or  well  over  a 
fourth;  and  sugar  Imports  have  been  regulated  by  quota  re.=triction 
until  quite  recently  when  the  quotas  were  removed  and  th'^  tariff 
duty  on  Cuban  sugar  reverted  to  the  pre-Cuban-trade-agrecment 
rale.  So  far  as  concerns  the  rest  of  these  imports,  two  things  are 
to  be  noted:  First,  that  they  conslst^^as  in  the  case  of  sugar — of 
commodities  of  a  tj-pe  which  we  do  not  produce  in  sufficient  quanti- 
ties, despite  high  tariffs  on  most  of  them,  to  meet  our  own  rccjuire- 
ments;  and  second,  that,  in  very  considerable  part,  they  con.-5isi  of 
products  imported  because  of  seasonal,  quality,  or  other  special 
factors. 

The  significance  of  changes  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  agricul- 
tural, or  so-called  agrlculttiral,  products  from  year  to  year  is  equally 
In  need  of  clarification.  It  is  easy  to  attach  a  completely  fulse 
significance  to  the  rise  of  such  Imports  from  $668,000,000  in  1932  to 
$956,000,000  in  1938,  meanwhile  conveniently  ignoring  the  fact  that 
farm  income,  after  reaching  its  lowest  ebb  in  1932.  had  incredsed 
between  1932  and  1938  by  almost  $3,000,000,000.  It  is  easy  to  neglect 
pointing  cut  that  in  1929  we  brought  in  from  abroad  $2,218,000,000 
of  such  products,  so  that,  on  the  thec-y  that  the  volume  of  farm 
imports  governs  farm  prosperity,  agriculture  should  have  reached 
the  very  bottom  of  depression  in  1929,  instead  of  whlcli — after  2 
years  of  Hawley-Smoot  embargoes — it  reached  bottom  m  1932.  It 
Is  e£isy  to  make  utterly  false  use  of  import  figures  which  are.  in  a 
large  degree,  abnormal.  For  example,  a  large  part  of  the  greatly 
increased  volume  of  agricultural  imports  in  1937  was,  as  every  in- 
formed person  should  have  known,  the  direct  result  of  severe 
domestic  shortages  caused  by  the  droughts  of  1934  and  1936.  A 
considerable  part  of  the  increase  was  also,  of  course,  the  result  of 
the  marked  economic  improvement  in  1937,  which  led  to  Increased 
Imports  of  agricultural  and  other  raw  materials,  in  large  part  non- 
c    'npctitive  and  essential  for  the  operation  of  our  industries. 

That  our  agriculture  has  not  been  injured  by  these  imports  of 
agricultural  products  may  be  clearly  seen  from  ati  examination  of 
the  income  received  by  farmers  in  recent  years  and  from  the  move- 
ment of  prices  of  the  principal  agricultural  commodities.  What  the 
figures  show,  on  the  contrary,  is  that  agricultural  Imports  and 
farm  Income  have  tended  generally  in  the  past  to  move  up  and 
down  together. 

The  total  cash  income  from  the  marketing  of  all  farm  products, 
exclusive  of  Government  payments,  was  $4,606,000,000  in  1932, 
$5,248,000,000  in  1933.  $8  621.000,000  in  1937,  and  $7,538,000,000  in 
1938.  The  latest  estimated  income  for  1939  is  $7,600,000,000.  All 
major  groups  of  producers  participated  in  these  increa.-^es.  just  as 
in  the  preceding  3  years  they  all  shared  in  the  calanntcus  decline 
of  farm  Income  from  the  level  of  $11,221,000,000  which  was  received 
In  1929. 

The  contrast  between  the  two  periods  is  striking.  During  the 
first,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  in  full  operation;  during  the 
second,  the  trade-agreements  program  was  increasingly  being  put 
into  effect. 

When  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  enacted  in  1930  the  farmers 
were  promised  a  period  of  great  prosperity,  under  the  slogan  "the 
American  market  for  the  American  farmer."  Instead,  during  the 
3  year"^  which  followed,  the  cash  income  from  the  marketing  of 
crops  fell  by  $1,355,000,000,  while  the  income  from  the  marketing 
of  live.'^tock  and  livestock  products  diopped  by  $2,338,000,000.  Tins 
latter  lifcUre  included  a  decline  of  $1,252,000,000  In  the  income  from 
meat  animals  alone  and  a  decline  of  $641,000,000  in  the  income 
from  dairy  products. 

When  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  passed,  and  periodically 
since  then,  as  trade  agreements  were  negotiated.  Irresponsible  and 
terrifying  predictions  were  made  in  some  quarters  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  •ruin"  our  agriculture.  Yet  between  1933  and  1938  the 
income  received  from  the  marketing  of  crops  increased  by  $716,000,- 
000.  and  the  income  received  from  the  marketing  of  livestock  aiid 
livestock  products  Increased  by  $1,574,000,000.  This  latter  figure 
ir.cludes  an  Increase  of  $952,000,000  In  the  Income  from  meat  ani- 
mals and  of  $408,000,000  In  the  Income  from  dairy  products. 

The  movement  of  prices  of  farm  products  since  1932  tells  essen- 
tiallv  the  sitme  story.  In  1932  the  average  index  of  farm  prices 
(1909  14  100)  was  65;  In  1938  It  was  95.  In  1932  the  average  farm 
price  of  wheat  was  38.8  cents  a  bushel;  in  1938.  66  1  ccn';s;  and  on 
September  15,  1939,  72.7  cents.  For  corn  the  figures  for  these  same 
respective  dates  were  28.1,  49.0,  and  56.2  cents  a  bushel.  For  ho«s, 
the  figures  were  $3.34,  $7.74,  and  $7.06  a  hundred,  r's-^pectlvcly. 
For  beef  cattle  the  figures  were  $4  25.  $6  53,  and  $7  07  a  hundred. 
For  buttt.-fat  the  figures  were  17.9,  26.3,  and  24,7  ce:;ts  a  pound. 
For  wool  the  figures  were  8  6,  19  1,  and  24  3  cents  a  pound. 

While  there  was  a  considcrpble  rise  in  prices  cf  some  of  the.ss 
product.-  after  the  recent  outbreak  of  war  in  Europe,  inspection 
of  the  earlier  fl;;tires  reveals  that,  before  that  time,  the  prices  re- 


ceivtxl  by  fanners  for  beef  cattle,  hoes,  corn,  and  wheat  had  risen 
one  and  one-half  tunes  as  compared  with  1932.  those  for  butterfiit, 
bv  nearly  one-third;  and  those  for  wool,  to  three  times  their  1932 
level. 

The  dat  I  for  inccme  and  pric(\s  with  respect  to  beef  rattl'.  .iiid 
dairy  pre  ducts  are  pari.cularly  sk'nitirant.  It  is  in  comiee'mn 
with  these  commodities  that  tiie  1  udesr  prophecies  of  doom  and 
the  most  recklobs  cltums  of  i;:Jury  have  been  uceasiontd  by  tlae 
tariff  adju.>tmc;its  made  in  the  trade  agreements.  Yet  both  of 
these  branehes  of  our  agriculture  have  shown  substantial  im- 
provement during  recent  years.  It  l.s  in  the  face  of  such  fact ;  as 
these  that  .'~<)me  lobbvists  in  and  out  of  Washington  purporting 
to  speak  for  dairy  and  livestock  Interests  curry  on  their  uuceuoin^ 
effijrts  to  mislead  not  only  the  public  but  the  very  Industries  lor 
whom  they  pretend  to  speak. 

The  record  recited  above  shows  all  too  clearly  that  the  whole  idea 
that  farmers  have  anything  to  gam  by  supporting  a  policy  of  air- 
tight embargo  tariffs  on  farm  products  is  shot  through  wi'h 
fallacy.  It  shows,  as  already  stated,  that  this  leads  to  embargo 
tariffs  all  around,  destroying  both  foreign  and  domestic  markets  and 
resulting  In  disaster  to  as'nculture,  as  to  other  branches  of  our 
economic  life.  It  proves  conclusively  that  statements  to  the  effi^ct 
that  our  farmers  are  bt  ing  injured  by  the  trade  agreements  can 
only  be  based  either  upon  ignorance  of  the  facts,  for  which  there 
is  little  excuse,  since  all  of  the  data  given  above  are  regularly 
published  and  are  easily  available;  or  el.sc  up'in  a  deliberate  attempt 
to  mislead  the  farmers  and  the  public  in  general.  It  is  an  incontro- 
vertible fact  that  no  agricultural  tariff  adjustments  have  been 
made  In  our  trade  agreements  without  the  utmost  care  to  see  to  it 
that  those  branches  of  our  agriculture  affected  were  left  with  ample 
safeguards. 

I  feel  that  I  must  emphasize  once  more  the  point  that  those 
who  now  attack  the  trade-agreements  program  on  the  alleged 
ground  that  the  proposed  Argentine  agreement  will  Injure  our 
agriculture  a.ssume  that  this  agreement,  or  any  single  agreement, 
can  be  weighed  in  complete  dissociation  from  the  remainder  of  the 
entire  program.  They  would  have  us  ignore  completely  the  mod- 
erate nature  of  the  concesnor.s  made  in  other  trade  agreements 
and  the  beneficial  effects  of  other  agreements  vipon  agriculture, 
through  exp.msion  of  market  outlets  lor  farm  products  both  at 
home  and  abroad  They  even  assume  that  the  tariff  adjustments 
which  we  may  make  in  the  Argentine  agreement  cm  be  appraised 
Independently  of  the  benefits  obtained  In  the  way  of  safeguarding 
and  expanding  our  exports  to  Argentina. 

Far  from  injuring  farmers,  the  trade  agreements  have  made  a 
twofold  contribution  to  their  economic  welfare.  Increa.'-ed  foreign 
markets  for  agricultural  products  have  rased  the  burden  of  our 
surpluses  and  have  placed  greater  purchasing  pov>er  in  the  hands 
of  the  producers.  Increased  foreign  market.?  for  industrial,  as  well 
as  at:ricu!tural,  products — and  m  the  trade  agreements  n'-gotiated 
to  date  valuable  concessions  were  secured  from  foreign  countries 
for  one-quarter  of  cur  nonagncultural  exports — have  expanded 
domestic  demand  for  all  types  of  farm  products. 

The  accomplishment  of  botii  of  these  aims  — that  Is.  e.\pansion 
of  both  the  domestic  and  the  foreign  deman.d  fur  cur  proviueis  at 
fair  prices — i-^  among  the  paramount  purpos'-.-  of  the  tr-ide-auree- 
ni6nt<  proijram  Neither  is  pos.Sible  in  a  satisfactory  mea.'--urc  with- 
out th?  establi'^hment  throughout  the  world  of  eonditions  tinder 
which  mutually  profitable  trade,  based  upon  the  e^sentIal  prlncipl.' 
of  ecjual  treatment,  can  be  given  the  greatest  practicable  scope  of 
operation.  And  experience  has  shown  that  no  more  effective  method 
of  promoting  such  conditions  of  trade  has  been  devised  than  that 
embodied  in  our  trade -agreements  program 

We  have  taken  a  position  of  leadership  In  this  field,  not  only 
because  a  healthy  development  of  foreign  trade  is  necessary  to 
the  economic  stability  and  welfare  of  thi.-.  country  and  Is  an  in- 
dispen.-^able  foundation  of  endiu-ing  peace,  but  also  becau.sc  the 
alternative  to  the  type  of  policy  which  we  pursue  Is  a  grow'h 
of  national  economic  isolation,  with  all  Its  disastrous  results  for 
the  peace  and  prosperity  of  nations.  That  alternative  means, 
within  nations,  increasing  regimentation  in  ail  phases  of  eco- 
nomic life,  beginning  with  the  surplus-producing  Industries  and 
steadily  extending  to  all  other  branches  of  production  and  dis- 
tribution. It  means  the  dole  in  an  expanding  and  more  and  mere 
aggravated  form,  and  a  decline  in  the  general  standard  of  national 
well-being.  Even  before  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war.  excessive 
trade  barriers  were  predominantly  responsible  for  the  piling  up  of 
huge  surpluses  in  some  countries,  while  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  world  were  compelled  to  subsist  on  short  rations.  Inter- 
nationally it  means  growing  animofiities.  bitter  resentments,  ar.d, 
in  the  end,  the  anarchy  of  violence  through  the  unbridled  use  of 
armed  force. 

When  the  present  unfortunate  period  of  ho.stllitles  Is  over, 
this  and  other  Important  nations  will  be  confronted  with  the 
choice  of  either  furnishing  an  incrtased  measure  of  leadership  in 
bringme  the  world  back  to  a  sane  and  healthy  economy,  both  do- 
mestically and  internationally,  and  thus  In  building  the  founda- 
tion of  enduring  peace;  or  of  undergoing  a  steady  deterioraticn  in 
their  economic  lite,  with  all  the  evil  conof<}uenceh  of  such  a  down- 
ward course  for  stability  and  protpt^rity  within  nations  and  for 
peace  among  nations. 

At  th''  present  time,  the  best  interests  of  this  Nation  require  the 
greatest  possible  effort  in  the  direction  of  miuiit.unir;g  the  results 
of  our  unremitting  work  in  the  field  of  trad"-anr.-emint  negotia- 
tioiii  during  the  past  5  yeajrs  and  of  cxttudtng  the  area  of  nefeo- 
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tiaMnr-;  wherever  pos.«:1ble  Tlie  n<po'iatlons  now  in  prcre^  with 
such  countries  as  Argentim  are  a  p:,rt  of  thi*^  vital  effort'  Here  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  place  the  trade  relations  between  this 
country  and  the  nations  to  the  south  of  us  on  a  basis  of  greater 
mutual  advantage,  to  the  b-nefit  of  both  sid<-s.  and  at  the  same 
time  to  strengihrn  the  m.  s  of  friendship  and  solidaritv  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  which  are  so  vitally  important  to  our'ccmmon 
security  m  a  world  harassed  by  war 

In  vi-  w  rf  all  the.e  circumstances  I  earnestly  hope  that  tho-e 
like  yourself,  who  have  been  appreh'-nsivr  concerning  the  pending 
negotiations  will  give  the  wh-.le  matt,  r  further  thought  It  seems 
to  mr  that  it  i-  due  the  Nalmn,  and  the  farmei-s  thrms^Mves  that 
premature  judgments  with  respect  to  these  negotiations  be  sus- 
pended and  that,  when  the  negotiations  are  completed,  appraisal 
of  the  results  b<'  ba.'-cd  upon  all  of  the  relevant  facts.  I  am  confi- 
dent that.  If  this  is  done,  the  only  rea.sonable  verdict  will  be  that 
the  Interests  cf  the  farmers  will  have  been  promou-d.  rather  than 
hurt.  I  am.  confident  that.  In  consequence  of  both  direct  and  Indl- 
nct  benefits  arising  from  the  Argentine  agreement  itself  and  of 
the  further  impetus  that  conclusion  of  this  agreement  will  give  to 
a  program  which  is  basically  in  their  interest,  farmers  will  share 
with  the  rest  of  the  Nation  the  manifest  advantages  to  be  gained 
from  the  im.provement  of  our  trade  relations  with  an  influential 
and  a  friendly  niation  In  the  Wcsu-rn  Hemisphere. 
Sincerely  yours, 

CoRDELL  Hull. 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OK    KKNTUCKY 

IX  TH?:  SEXATK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted 
on  November  3.  1939,  page  1358,  I  wish  to  insert  in  the  Con- 
CRESSION.^L  Record  two  proclamations  issued  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  as  provided  under  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 306,  passed  at  the  extra  session  of  Congress,  relating 
to  neutrality,  as  follows: 

Department  of  State, 

November,  1939. 

PrDCLAMATTON    of    a    STiTE    OF    WaR    BETWEEN    GERMANY    AND    FRANCE; 

Poland,  and  the  United  KnNGDOM,  India,  Australia,  Canada,  Nevv 
Ze.\land.  and  the  Union  cf  South  Akrica 
By  the  President  of  the  United  States: 

a  proclamation 

Whereas  section  1  of  the  joint  lesolutlon  of  Congress  approved 
November  4.  1939,  provides  In  part  as  follows: 

"That  whenever  the  President,  or  the  Congress  by  concurrent 
resolution,  shall  find  that  there  e.xlsts  a  state  of  war  between 
foreign  states,  and  that  it  is  neces-.ary  to  promote  the  security  or 
preserve  the  peace  of  the  United  States  or  to  protect  the  lives  of 
citi>:ens  of  the  United  States,  the  President  shall  issue  a  proclama- 
tion naming  the  states  involved;  and  he  shall,  from  time  to  tim.e, 
by  proclamation,  name  other  states  as  and  when  they  may  become 
involved  in  the  war." 

And  whereas  it  is  further  provided  by  section  13  of  the  said 
Joint  resolution  that — 

"Tile  President  may.  from  time  to  time,  promulgate  such  rules 
and  regulations,  not  inconsistent  with  law,  as  may  be  necessary 
and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, and  he  may  exercise  any  jjower  or  authority  conferred  on 
him  by  this  Joint  re.solution  through  such  officer  or  officers,  of 
agency  or  agencies,  as  he  sliall  direct." 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
conferred  on  me  by  the  said  joint  resolution,  do  hereby  proclaim 
that  a  state  of  war  unhappily  exists  between  Germany  and  France, 
Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  India,  Australia,  Canada,  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  that  it  is  necessary 
to  promote  the  security  and  preserve  the  peace  of  the  United 
States  and  to  protect  the  lives  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States, 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof,  the  utmost  dili- 
gence in  preventing  violations  of  the  said  joint  resolution  and  in 
bringing  to  trial  and  punishment  any  offenders  against  the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  delegate  to  the  Secretary  of  State  the  power 
to  exercise  any  power  or  authority  conferred  on  me  by  the  said 
Joint  resolution,  as  made  effective  by  this  my  proclamation  i.ssued 
thereunder,  which  Is  not  specifically  delegated"  by  Executive  order  to 
Fome  other  officer  or  agency  of  this  Government,  and  the  power 
to  promulgate  such  rules  and  regulations  not  Inconsistent  with 
law  as  may  be  necessary  and  proper  to  carry  out  any  of  Its 
provisions. 


And  I  do  hereby  revoke  my  proclamations  Nos.  2349.  2354.  and 

23C0  L.surd  en  Septeniber  5.  8.  and  10.  1939.  respectively,  m  re- 
I  gard  to  tlie  export  of  nrms.  ammunition,  an.d  implements  cf  var 
to  France.  Germany.  Poland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  India, 
Australia,  and  New  Zealand,  to  the  Union  cf  South  Africa  and  to 
Canada. 

In  v.ltness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  mv  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  foiirth  dav  of  November, 
In  the  year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hundred  and  thirtv-nlne.  and  of 
the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred 
and  sixtv-fourth. 


By  the  President: 
Cordell  Hct-L, 

Secretary  of  State. 


Franklin  D.  Roosen'elt. 


Department  of  State, 

November.  1939: 
Use  of  Ports  or  Terrftorial  Waters  of  the  Unfted  States  bt 
Submarines  of  Foreign  Belligerent  States 
By  the  President  of  the  Unfted  States  of  America  :  h 

a  proclamation 

Whereas  section  11  of  the  Joint  resolution  approved  November  4 
1939.  provides: 

•Whenever,  during  any  war  in  which  the  United  States  Is  neutral 
the  President  shall  find  that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  u.se 
of  the  ports  and  territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  by  the 
submarines  or  armed  merchant  vessels  of  a  foreign  state  will  serve 
to  maintain  peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  states  or 
to  protect  the  commercial  interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
citizens,  or  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States  and  shall 
make  proclamation  thereof,  it  shall  thereafter  be  unlawful  for  any 
such  submarine  or  armed  merchant  vessel  to  enter  a  port  or  the 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  or  to  depart  therefrom  ex- 
cept under  such  conditions  and  subject  to  such  limitations  as  the 
President  may  prescribe.  Whenever,  in  his  judgment,  the  condi- 
tions which  have  caused  him  to  Issue  his  proclamation  have  ceased 
to  exist,  he  shall  revoke  his  proclamation  and  the  provisions  of  this 
section  shall  thereupon  cease  to  apply,  except  as  to  offenses  com- 
mitted prior  to  such  revocation." 

Whereas  there  exists  a  state  of  war  between  Germanv  and  France- 
Poland;  and  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia,  Canada  New 
Zealand,  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  of  America  is  neutral  in  such  war- 
Now,  therefore,  I.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  acting  under  and  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  by  the  foregoing  provision  of  section  11  of  the  joint 
resolution  approved  November  4,  1939,  do  by  this  proclamation  find 
that  special  restrictions  placed  on  the  use  of  the  ports  and  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone  by 
the  submarines  of  a  foreign  belligerent  state,  both  commercial  sub- 
marines and  submarines  which  are  ships  of  war,  will  serve  to  main- 
tain peace  between  the  United  States  and  foreign  states  to 
protect  the  commercial  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  Its 
citizens,  and  to  promote  the  security  of  the  United  States; 

And  I  do  further  declare  and  proclaim  that  it  shall  hereafter  be 
unlawful  for  any  submarine  of  France,  Germany,  Poland,  or  the 
United  Kingdom,  India,  Australia.  Canada,  New  Zealand,  or  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  to  enter  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States,  exclusive  of  the  Canal  Zone,  except  submarines  of  the 
said  belligerent  states  which  are  forced  into  such  ports  or  terri- 
torial waters  of  the  United  States  by  force  majeure;  and  in  such 
cases  of  force  majeure,  only  when  such  submarines  enter  ports  or 
territorial  waters  of  the  United  States  while  running  on  the  surface 
with  conning  tower  and  superstructure  above  water  and  flying  the 
flags  of  the  foreign  belligerent  states  of  which  they  are  vessels. 
Such  submarines  may  depart  from  ports  or  territorial  waters  of  the 
United  States  only  while  running  on  the  surface  with  conning  tower 
and  superstructure  above  water  and  flying  the  flags  of  the  foreign 
belligerent  states  cf  which  they  are  vessels. 

And  I  do  hereby  enjoin  upon  all  officers  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  laws  thereof  the  utmost  diligence 
in  preventing  violations  of  the  said  Joint  resoluiion.  and  this  my 
proclamation  issued  thereunder,  and  In  bringing  to  trial  and  punish- 
ment any  offenders  against  the  same. 

And  I  do  hereby  revoke  my  proclamation  No.  2371,  i.ssued  by  me  on 
October  18,  1939.  in  regard  to  the  use  of  ports  or  territorial  waters 
of  the  United  States  by  submarines  of  foreign  belligerent  states. 

This  proclamation  shall  continue  In  full  force  and  effect  unless 
and  until  modified,  revoked,  or  otherwise  terminated  pursuant  to 
law. 

In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  caused  the 
seal  of  the  United  States  of  America  to  be  affixed. 

Done  at  the  city  of  Washington  this  fourth  day  of  November  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord  nineteen  hvmdred  and  thirty-nine,  and  of  the  Inde- 
pendence of  the  United  States  of  America  the  one  hundred  and 
sixty-fourth. 

Feanklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
By  the  President: 
CoRDELL  Hull, 

Secretary  of  State. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ALBEN  W.  BARKLEY 

OF    KENTITKY 

IX  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Friday.  November  2,  1939 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CORDELL  HUIL.  SECRETARY  OP  STATE, 
TO  BE  DELU'ErJED  AT  THE  CONFERENCE  ON  INTER- AMI'.TII- 
CAN  PFT.ATION3  IN  THE  FIELD  OF  EDUCATION.  HOTEL 
MAYFLOWER,  NOVEMBER  9,  1939 


Mr.  BARKLEY.  Mr.  President,  under  permission  granted 
me  on  November  3.  1939.  page  1358,  I  wish  to  submit  an 
address  to  b"  delivered  by  Secretary  of  State  Hull  for  inser- 
tion in  the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

At  the  outset  let  me  express  the  thanks  of  the  Department  of 
State  for  your  willingness  to  lay  a~ido  your  clu':ies  and  Join  us 
today.  Wf  are  peculiar'y  In  need  of  the  kind  of  as^riptanc  whit  h 
yoi;  can  gre  We  are  s^ckin?  to  examine  certain  a.<pecfs  of  inter- 
national reiatinns  in  which  education  and  educat;'r.=.  n^c.y  make  a 
tiniqu?  contribution:  and  '.ve  are  endea -urinr::,  throu-'h  C'^nm.on 
counsel,  to  find  the  nif^thods  and  means  by  which  that  contribution 
may  be  made  most  eJfcctive. 

The  greatest  triumph  of  this  h'^mi.'-ph'^re  thus  far  has  been  the 
es''abli.'hment  of  the  peace  of  the  Americas,  peace  by  cooperation 
instead  of  by  conquest  or  by  balance  of  p  iwer.  This  has  been  built 
thrnu'-;h  many  experiments  and  many  pha.'^es;  it  has  had  setbacks, 
but  in  the  main,  the  Western  Heniisphere  has  succeeded  in  marked 
degree  in  making  Itself  free  from  the  militarism  of  the  Old  World, 
and  free  from  the  Idea  that  only  throu'^h  -successive  wars  can  Its 
civiHzat'on  be  maintained. 

All  of  u«  are.  I  am  stire  familiar  with  the  diplomatic  and  govern- 
mental a.-pects  of  the  work  which  the  21  Ameri^'aii  republics  have 
endeavored  to  carry  on.  and  to  which  thi=  Goveriiment  has  tried 
consistently  to  contribute.  Over  many  decades,  the  principal  prob- 
lems affecting  inter-American  development,  and  beannt:  on  the 
peace  of  the  Ami:ricas.  were  primarily  within  the  American  conti- 
nents. We  were  interested  particularly  in  the  relationships  between 
the  countries  of  this  hemisphere  It  was  necessary  to  place  those 
relationships  firmly  on  a  basis  of  law.  rather  than  force:  and  to 
bring  about  recognition  of  the  juridical  equality  of  every  nation 
on  this  hemisphere.  Irrespective  of  size  or  numerical  strength.  It 
was  necessary  to  work  out  a  sort  of  inter-American  national  bill 
of  rights,  which  would  include  complete  respect  for  the  sovereignty 
of  every  country,  the  elimination  of  intervention,  the  perfecting  of 
mechanisms  by  which  disputes  could  be  solved  through  reason. 
At  the  Conference  of  Montevideo  in  1933.  substantial  agreement 
was  reached  on  these  essential  principles 

Three  years  later,  in  1936.  the  danger  of  warfare  overseas  becam° 
apparent:  and  with  It  a  very  real  danger  that  much  of  the  world 
might  slip  back  into  the  anarchy  of  international  relations  ba'icd 
purely  on  force.  It  was  the  firm  resolve  of  this  Goveriim.ent.  as 
Indeed  of  the  other  American  governments,  that  the  New  World 
must  be  kept  free  of  that  tragedy.  The  Conference  for  the  Mainte- 
nance of  Peace  a*-  Buenos  Aires,  in  1936.  was  called  and  held  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  set  up  methods  and  agreements 
which  would  prevent  the  rising  tide  of  anarchy  from  invading  this 
hemisphere  In  consequence,  the  21  American  republics  concluded 
certain  agreements  designed  to  make  possible  common  action  by  all 
of  the  21  republics  in  the  event  that  peace  was  threatened. 

During  the  next  2  years,  the  trend  of  affairs  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  continued  to  worsen;  and  signs  were  not  wanting 
that  certain  overseas  governments  had  inferested  themselves  In 
the  p.tTalrs  of  the  American  continent.  In  that  atmosphere  the 
Eighth  International  Conference  of  Ameri'-an  States  met  at  Lima 
In  Dt^cember  of  last  year.  The  Conference  rightly  appraised  its 
task  as  that  of  setting  up  the  principles  and  the  mechanics  for 
defending  tlie  peace  of  the  New  World  against  any  att^^mpt  »o 
subvert  It  by  any  outside  power  or  force,  Tlic  result  was  the 
declaration  of  Lim.a.  by  which  the  21  American  republics  agreed 
that  they  would  defend  and  maintain  the  integrity  of  the  repub- 
lican institutions  to  whicii  the  New  World  is  comm.itted;  that 
they  would  regard  an  attack  on  any  one  of  the'^e  na'ions  as  an 
attack  on  all:  and  that  they  would  consult  together  to  take 
measures  for  the  common  defense  in  the  evfnt  of  a  threat  to  peace, 
or  attack  on  any  one  of  the  American  family.  With  the  cutiireak 
of  war  last  September  the  mechanics  thus  set  up  wero  promptly 
brcui'ht  into  action  at  the  recent  conpultatlon  held  at  Panama 

At  all  these  conferences,  vigorous  efforts  were  made,  by  discu,s- 
sion  and  agreement,  to  place  the  economic  relations  of  the 
American  nations — and  of  each  of  them  with  the  rest  of  the 
world-  upon  a  scund  basis  of  mutual  benefit.  We  have  sought  to 
lay   the   foundation   for   an    elimination   or   reduction   of   excessive 


trade  barriers  and  for  the  establishment  of  the  vital  princ'ple  of 
equaJlty  of  commercial  treatment.  In  the  relationa  of  ginernmeut 
to  government  we  have  striven  to  impUinent  these  ideas  through 
appropriate'  action — fiT  the  sake  cf  promoting  th.-  economic  well- 
beine  of  each  of  us.  as  well  a-  because  of  cur  fliin  cr nvict ion  tlr.it 
sotmd  and  healthy  economic  relations  among  nations  ccnstitine 
an    indi'-pcnsab!'?   icundation   of    eiidu:  .ny    peace, 

Thi,-^  is  a  bare  outline  of  diploinaiic  uud  poveriinu'iital  steps. 
Those  of  us  who  have  most  to  do  with  measures  of  r vtrnment  are 
fully  aware  of  the  fact  that  governmental  action  can  never  use 
higher  than  Its  source,  and  that  the  source  is  the  moral  and  intel- 
lectual structure  which  lies  behind  and  tH>neath  the  fonnsil  gov- 
ernmental action  Bad  mechanical  arrangements  may  be  suc<  ess- 
ful  when  there  is  common  understanding,  when  men  s  mlnd.^  nuirch 
together,  and  when  none  of  the  pi^rties  are  s' rangers  to  each 
other's  ideas  and  ideals.  On  the  other  hand,  the  be,^t  technical 
arrangem.ents  in  the  v.-orld  are  futile  if  there  is  not  underlying  them 
the  foundation  of  that  understanding.  For  this  renson  we.  m  com- 
mon with  our  neighbor-  arc  e.pccially  inte.-ested  m  butirc  sing 
the  economic  and  political  relntiors  which  we  have  by  broad  under- 
standing between  peoples.  The  creation  and  continuance  of  this 
understanding  is.  I  am  convinced,  the  pectiUar  cuiunbufion  which 
education  can  make  to  inter-Americun  relations  and  to  the  .security. 
pe:ic  ,  and  wi  Ifare  of  the  Americas 

Tli'^  prf\',ent  moment  is  u::u-ually  h  ippv  for  deve'opmg  ti  the 
fullest  tlie  contributions  wlii' h  t  ach  of  u.-  m  ih^  Ana  rlcan  f.tmily 
can  make  to  the  other.  Never  have  relations  between  the  American 
republics  been  more  cordial  Never  has  ther«'  been  greater  realiza- 
tion that  each  of  us  has  much  to  contribute  to  the  othtr:  never 
has  there  been  greater  mutual  re&pect  cr  greater  comprehension. 
For  that  very  reason  It  is  clearer  to  all  of  us  than  ever  before  'hat 
the  relations  among  our  nations  must  not  rest  merely  on  the  con- 
tacts between  diplomat  aiifi  ciiplom.it,  p  aithal  leader  and  political 
leader,  or  even  b 'tween  businc.  sman  and  hu-ii;essm.an  They  mur.t 
rest  also  on  contacts  betwe»n  teacher  and  te.icher,  betwe<=n  student 
and  student,  upon  the  confluence  of  streams  of  thrus:ht  as  well 
as  upon  mere  formalized  governmental  action  and  construcnve 
business  activity, 

Understandinc;.  trust  in  each  other,  and  friendliness  are  the  foun- 
dations of  those  close  relaiions  of  cuofx-ra'lon  v;pon  which  the 
progress  of  all  depends,  Eiiucation  exehar.gf  of  inforniatlon,  ear- 
nest effort  to  learn  from  each  other  and  to  vniderstand  and  respect 
each  other's  point  of  view  are  among  the  greate^t  factcjrs  m  promot- 
ing  these  essential   objettivts 

In  the  American  republics,  the  i'ltellectnal  p'avs  a  part  of  first 
Importiin'e  iii  the  national  life  The  poet,  the  .'•cholar  and  the 
teacher  are  likely  to  be  found  not  only  In  universities  and  m  cul- 
tta-il  ci'-cles  but  m  plan's  ii  diplomatu  and  political  r-'-ponsihility. 
No  Ics;,  than  in  the  United  Stat(  s,  the  Anie-lcan  reptiblics  lying  to 
the  south  of  us  make  active  u.'-f  of  tiieir  intdlectuitl  r'^ourees,  and 
their  men  of  learninir  and  le'tcrs  and  arts  stund  high  in  the  national 
respect  of  their  peoples  Our  own  country  can  aflord  to  Irarn  many 
les,so:is  m  this  re'^pect  In  askmc;  you  to<lay  to  consuicr  the  problem 
if  educatioi.al  and  cultural  relations  I  am  certain  that  out  of  that 
re!ation,-hi:)  wv  .-hall  receive  as  much  as  we  give  It  is  within  lUr 
power  to  makt  our  own  splendid  educational  resources  available  to 
our  ne'ghbors.  as  well  as  to  draw  tipcri  them  for  ideas  and  iiispira- 
ticn  which  may  be  of  great  use  to  us 

You  are  more  familiar  tlian  I  with  the  technical  avenues  for 
accomplishing?  th'^  result  which  we  have  m  mind.  You  realize,  I  am 
sur>',  how  much  our  own  country  needs  to  learn  of  tlie  (.ivili/ation 
of  other  American  pt'opl»>s,  and  of  the  possibility  of  dis-sennnat  nj? 
this  knowledije  throuch  our  schools,  our  colleges,  our  universities, 
and  our  techniral  journals:  and  m  like  measiire  the  piv -.jhlli;  le^ 
wh'ch  these  instluition«:  afford  for  maklnc  the  tools  of  our  own 
civih/at.on  available  to  our  neit^hboring  countries 

T...'  process  tsf  ma.-:int;  avail.ible  the  fruits  of  our  Intellectual 
work  in  th-  other  Am'-ncan  repviblus  and  of  bringine  the  fruits 
of  their  wtrk  to  the  United  States  properly  nutrht  to  be  carried  on 
by  the  private  and  .semipubllc  e-dticatlonal  a^:encies  which  are 
already  in  existence.  Mechanically,  the  Department  of  State  Is 
able  to  give  you  very  considerable  help  It  is  my  h(  p<'  that  we 
may  place  at  your  disposal  the  facilities  of  this  Cioverimient  .so 
that  we  may  a*sist  you  in  contrlbutmi^  the  wisdom  which  you 
have  to  our  neit;i'.bor>  who  seek  if:  and  thiit,  in  !ik.-  manner,  we 
may  as,sist  ym  in  finding  contact  with  the  scholars  and  scientists 
and  in.,titutions  of  learning  out,-lde  the  United  States  which  have 
something  to  say  to  us 

Lot  me  clu.s^  by  s-aying  that,  in  my  Judgment,  this  work  in 
whic.i  we  are  all  engaged  Is  of  the  highest  importance  None  can 
foreca.=t  the  future  in  world  afTatrs.  It  is  possible  that  the  great 
shadow  which  lies  he  ivily  over  Europe  w.i\y  Ntoiu'^  a  lo-iij  twiiuiht 
It  is  not  inconcenable  ttiat  many  of  the  lights  of  western  civiliza- 
tion mav  there  b/  dimmed  or  idtogether  put  out  It  may  e\en 
be  that  for  a  time  the  New  World  mav  have  tti  guard  and  main- 
tain the  achievements  of  that  civilization,  holding  them  in  trust 
for  a  time  when  they  can  once  more  be  general  throughout  the 
world 

Though  governments  can  help,  this  Is  not  a  ta.sk  for  govern- 
ment alone  but  for  a'l  of  us  The  teachers,  the  men  of  science 
and  learning  throughout  the  New  World,  mu-t  resolve  to  work 
together  to  accomplush  that  function  which  is  riglitfullv  theiiv- 
to  guard,  to  enru  h.  and  t(j  forward  the  civilization  which.  In  the 
high  calling  of  education,  all  of  us  inu.>t  seek  to  serve. 
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r 


Mr.  SIROVICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  re- 
marks in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  article  entitled 
••Our  Prince  of  Peace,"  from  the  Ea.st  Side  News,  of  New  York 
Ciiy.  Sep:cmb:r  23.  1939: 

[From  tlie  East  S.dc  News  of  September  23,  1939] 

OrR    PRINCE   OF    PEACE 

(By  Harry  H   Schlacht) 

Ju-tlce  and  humanity  are  Amerira'.s  greatest  contributions  to  the 
world  She  stands  today  as  a  temple  of  peace  and  hberty  in  the 
world  aflame--a  sanctuary  where  the  lamp  of  civili.:ation  illuminates 
the  earth.  Like  Wa.shlngton  and  Lincoln,  who  guided  our  country 
through  epochal  testing  times.  President  Roosevelt  truly  refl-cts  the 
sentiments  and  feelings  of  our  people.  His  doctrine  of  svmpathy 
which  has  been  the  foundation  of  his  administration:  "  his  un- 
bounded faith  in  humanity:  his  profound  philof-ophv  and  his  deep- 
rooted  belief  in  the  ultim.ate  triumph  of  liberty  and  justice  are 
stiikingly  e.xpres.srd  in  all  his  international  dealings  and  constitutes 
the  greatest  contnbutlon  to  the  progressive  thoughts  of  mankind, 

Aimrica  must  pn'sirve,  under  the  guidance  of  President  Pujose- 
V(lt  her  national  ideal  and  her  national  soul.  The  thirst  for  this 
ideal  is  so  closely  woven  into  the  warf  and  woof  of  our  life  that  to 
tear  it  out  now  would  unravel  the  verv  thread  of  our  existence 

The  civilizat'on  that  we  know  is  beimj  torn  bv  the  mightiest 
fitru-'ple  in  all  hi-tcry  Sparks  of  Europe's  conflagration  are  begin- 
n.n.i  to  b'aze  into  our  own  skies  and  echoes  of  her  strife  are  sound- 
ing at  our  very  doors  in  a  dramatic  and  historic  address  President 
Roosevelt  15  determined  to  "keep  us  out  of  war  "  The  policies  of  his 
administration  will  not  be  written  in  the  rums  of  American  homes 
not  In  the  wrecKs  cf  American  industry,  and  not  in  the  destructiori 
c!  American  f. iniil.es,  F'rom  every  whirl. ng  wheel  in  America  from 
every  lactory  that  turns,  from  every  growing  thing  that  breathes  its 
prayer  of  plenty  from  every  quiet  schoolhou.'re.  from  every  crowded 
market,  from  evei-y  peactful  home  goes  up  a  song  of  praise  and 
th:<nks.;iv:ng  to  hymn  a  nation  s  tribute  for  the  statesmanship  that 
will  bri.ic  these  things  to  pas.--. 

In  the  blcodlcst  crucible  of  all  history  the  President  will  keep  the 
Etamless  banner  of  the  Republic  flying  with  peace  and  honor  In 
spite  of  the  complications  crowding  upon  each  other  like  waves  of  an 
anitry  sea.  with  enemies  powerful  from  withm  and  without  he  will 
emerge  as  a  majestic  ;ind  powerful  mountain  after  a  storm.'  Let  ua 
behold  a  free  and  frvutful  America  under  smiling  skies  a  potent 
force  in  world  s  peace. 


Why  Cannot  Texas  Tax  Crude  Oil? 
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Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of  Texas  produced 
39  2  percent  of  all  the  petroleum  produced  in  the  United 
States  during  the  year  of  1938.  and  as  the  United  States  pro- 
duced in  the  same  year  61.3  percent  of  the  petroleum  of  the 
world,  my  State  accounts  for  24  percent  of  the  entire  world's 
production  of  this  vital  mineral. 

No  natural  resource  is  of  greater  importance  to  modem 
civilization  than  petroleum.  It  is  the  lifeblood  which  gives 
movement  and  vitality  to  the  products  of  steel.  Not  only 
does  it  make  possible  the  daily  use  of  the  automobile  and  the 
modern  streamlined  trains,  not  only  is  It  vital  to  our  every- 
day lives  and  existence  of  our  peaceful  civilization.  It  is 
equally  indispensable  to  the  prosecution  of  modern  warfare. 


Without  gasoline  every  bomber  would  be  grounded  and  every 
tank  would  be  stalled.  Oil  is  essential  not  only  to  America 
but  to  the  world.  And  that  means  that  Texas  oil  is  essential 
to  the  world. 

It  is  little  wonder  then  that  a  resource  of  such  importance 
should  be  a  source  of  relentless  intrigue  and  oven-eaching. 
Throughout  the  old  West  there  was  a  saying  that  "Wherever 
there  is  gold  there  is  hell."    This  Is  likewise  true  of  oil.    Not 
only  do  we  find  that  wherever  there  is  oil  there  is  the  tur- 
moil and  violence  of  the  frontier  camp— not  onlv  is  there 
an  ever-present  likelihood  of  personal  violence— there  is  a 
much  more  dangerous  and  far-reaching  background.     The 
lawlessness  of  the  boom  days  is  always  brought  under  control 
by  the  forces  of  law  and  responsible  government.     The  oppor- 
tunity for  the  gunman  or  the  gangster  is  short  lived,  but  the 
opportunity  for  those  who  can  shape  the  forces  of  government 
itself  are  unlimited.     The  oil  industry  was  the  first  to  fall 
into  monopohstic  hands.    The  Standard  Oil  was  the  first  of  a 
whole  series  of  trusts  that   have   successively  ravaged   one 
after  another  of  the  business  interests  of  America.     While 
its  manipulations  have  of  late  years  been  less  obvious,  it  can- 
not be  doubted  that  in  all  too  many  instances  Standard  Oil 
I  has  exercised  an  unwarranted  influence  on  legislation  in  a 
I  number  of  our  States.     With  the  discovery  of  some  of  the 
great  Texas  oil  fields,  there  sprang  up  a  group  of  independ- 
ents.    For  a  time  these  independent  oil  operators  seemed 
likely  to  give  the  trust  some  real  competition,  but  all  too  soon 
the  old  tactics  of  ruthless  destruction  of  all  competitors  had 
decimated    the    ranks    of    the    independents.      Today    the 
major  companies  probably  control  the  production  of  nearly 
90  percent  of  all  oil  produced  in  Texas,  and  refine  approxi- 
mately the  same  percentage  of  all  gasoline.    The  independ- 
ent operators  have  been  forced  In  the  oil  industry,  just  as  in 
so  many  other  industries,  into  the  marginal  fields,  and  the 
eastern-owned  major  companies  control  not  only  the  bulk 
of  oil  production  but  through  their  financial  ramifications 
they  are  heavily  interested  in,  if  not  in  control  of.  the  sulfur 
and  natural-gas  production  of  the  State  as  well.     Their  com- 
munity of  interest  in  the  field  of  taxation  with  the  public 
utilities,  the  railroads,  the  insurance  companies,  and  other 
large  interests  of  the  State  and  Nation  has  made  it  relatively 
easy  for  them  to  protect  their  properties  to  a  very  large  degree 
from,  the  hand  of  the  tax  collector,  which  has  been  laid  so 
heavily  on  most  of  their  less  influential  neighbors. 

And  it  is  to  this  matter  of  taxation  of  natural  resources 
that  I  wish  to  direct  your  attention.  I  have  heretofore  dis- 
cussed this  problem  both  here  and  in  Texas.  I  have  dis- 
cussed it  in  Texas  because  I  believe,  and  have  long  believed, 
that  the  resources  of  my  State  were  being  removed  and  the 
capital  wealth  of  my  State  depleted  for  the  enrichment  of 
residents  of  other  jurisdictions  without  any  just  return  to 
the  sovereignty  that  made  possible  these  transitory  but  dis- 
tinctly profitable  operations.  I  have  discussed  this  problem 
here  because  I  recognize,  as  you  do,  a  growing  insistance  on 
the  part  of  many  for  Federal  control  of  the  great  oil  industry. 
Certainly  such  action  on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Government 
ifi  to  be  avoided  if  possible,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  possible 
if  the  several  States  will  but  awake  to  their  own  powers  and 
responsibilities.  Most  of  the  States  have  evidenced  a  full 
recognition  of  responsibility  for  the  control  of  oil  production. 
I  wonder  if  this  could  be  due  to  the  fact  that  all  major 
companies  have  in  this  instance  join^  with  the  independents 
to  keep  production  control  in  local  hands?  In  any  event, 
there  has  been  no  such  energetic  and  uniform  State  action 
in  the  field  of  taxation  of  natural  resources. 

There  was  a  time  when  all  our  Federal  taxes  came  from 
sources  like  the  tariflf  and  the  income  tax,  which  taxes  did  not 
directly  conflict  with  State  levies,  which  were  then  largely 
confined  to  ad  valorem  taxes  on  tangible  property.  However, 
in  recent  years  the  Federal  Government  has  expanded  Its 
taxing  base  so  as  to  include  many,  if  not  all,  of  the  special 
taxes — as  the  gasoline  tax  and  admission  taxes.  These 
special  taxes  have  at  tbe  same  time  become  more  and  more 
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imix)rtant  in  the  scheme  of  State  financing  as  the  ad  valorem 
tax  has  become  less  and  less  productive.  Today  we  have  a 
situation  where  it  seems  to  me  to  be  apparent  that  the  ad 
valorem  tax  must  be  released  to  the  local  agencies  of  govern- 
ment— cities,  counties,  and  school  districts. 

Tliis  will  leave  to  the  States  only  the  special-privilege, 
severance,  and  sales  taxes.  While  I  do  not  believe  in  the  sales 
tax  as  a  just  tax  policy  for  any  unit  of  government,  it  can 
certainly  be  more  fairly  administered  as  a  Federal  tax  than 
as  a  local  tax.  The  income  tax  is  probably  the  most  equitable 
of  all  taxes,  but  this  field  is  already  occupied  by  the  Federal 
Government.  Let  us,  then,  divide  the  field  of  tax  revenue 
and  save  the  tremendous  cost  of  overlapping  and  duplicating 
taxation.  Let  us  leave  to  the  Federal  Government  the  right 
to  collect  the  tariff  and  all  income  and  sales  taxes,  and  to  the 
State  governments  the  collection  of  all  other  special  taxes, 
reserving  to  local  governmental  agencies  the  ad  valorem 
revenue.  It  is  much  more  expensive  to  require  the  States  to 
collect  $50,000,000,  for  instance,  from  the  income  tax  and 
an  additional  $50,000,000  from  gasoline  taxes  and  have  the 
Federal  Government  duplicate  the  process  as  to  both  taxes 
than  it  is  to  allow  the  States  to  collect  their  full  $100,000,000 
from  the  gasoline  tax  and  the  Federal  Government  to  collect 
its  full  $100,000,000  from  the  income  tax.  The  return  to  each 
government  is  just  as  great  under  the  last  plan  as  under  the 
first.  The  burden  to  the  taxpayer  is  not  increased  and  at 
least  one-half  of  the  cost  of  collection  is  saved. 

Furthermore,  the  income  tax  can  be  more  equitably  col- 
lected by  the  Federal  Government  than  by  any  one  or  more 
States.  The  large  incomes  of  the  present  day  are  not  ordi- 
narily produced  in  any  one  State.  They  are  more  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  the  exploitation  of  the  resourws  of  some 
"raw  material"  or  "colonial"  community  than  to  be  properly 
attributable  to  the  locality  where  they  are  taxable. 

We  have  developed  to  an  appreciable  degree  the  customary 
set-up  of  an  economic  empire.  The  fact  that  we  are  all  living 
in  one  contiguous  territory  has  tended  to  obscure  the  colonial- 
empne  relationships.  Certain  great  industrial  and  financial 
centers  have  assumed  tremendous  and,  in  my  opinion,  un- 
warranted importance  in  the  control  of  the  economic  ife  of 
the  outlying  communities. 

As  Dr.  R.  H.  Montgomery,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  has 
often  remarked,  "Texas  is  the  largest  and  incomparably  the 
richest  foreign  colony  owned  by  Manhattan."  We  are  imder 
the  same  flag.  We  exercise  certain  rights  of  political  citi- 
zenship. We  are.  it  is  true,  tremendously  proud  of  our  herit- 
age of  independence,  of  liberty,  and  of  individual  opportunity 
in  Texas.  But  this  cannot  obscure  the  further  fact  that  our 
economic,  political,  and  social  lives  are  to  a  very  appreciable 
extent  dominated  by  our  colonial  status,  just  as  they  are  in 
most  of  the  Southern  and  Western  States. 

It  is  of  little  significance  that  within  our  State  is  found  by 
far  the  world's  richest  deposits  of  oil,  natural  gas.  and  sulfur. 
The  ownership  rights  are  vested  in  giant  holding  companies 
in  the  financial  centers.  The  profits  flow  to  these  centers. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  satisfactory  and  smoothly  functioning 
economic  system,  money  income  must  be  so  distributed  in  the 
colonies  that  we  may  be  able  to  buy  the  products  and  services 
of  the  industrial  and  financial  centers. 

In  any  great  free-trade  area,  imder  our  traditional  eco- 
nomic order,  money  income  tends  to  flow  into  the  great 
financial  centers  from  ^e  outlying  raw  material  producing 
areas.  We  must  devise  means  for  pumping  this  money  back 
into  the  colonies  if  the  system  is  to  function.  Obviously  an 
income  tax  levied  by  the  State  of  Texas  would  not  touch  the 
tremendous  profits  of  our  great  natural- resources  industries. 
The  properties  are  in  Texas.  The  cash  profits  are  translated 
into  income  in  New  York  and  Pittsburgh. 

The  relationship  between  the  physical  properties  of  cor- 
porations engag&d  in  the  production  of  natural  resources  and 
the  realization  of  profits  therefrom  and  the  problem  of  de- 
termining an  equitable  basis  of  taxation  thereon  when  the  one 
is  so  widely  separated  from  the  other  in  geographical  distance 
Is  well  illustrated  by  three  classic  examples  from  our  own 
State. 


Texas  has  an  almost  complete  monopoly  of  sulfur.  For 
a  decade  we  producd  about  98  percent  cf  the  American 
supply.  In  1938  Texas  produced  86  p»Tcent  of  the  total 
sulfur  produced  in  the  United  States,  or  64  3  percent  cf  all 
the  sulfur  produced  in  the  world.  Two  eomp:in:es  con- 
trolled that  production — both,  of  cour.^e.  "foreign"  owned  and 
manat^ed — botli  closely  related  by  allinity.  .f  nor  by  consan- 
guinity, not  only  with  each  other  but  each  with  ont'.  alihouch 
not  the  .---ame  giant  oil  company,  and  all  toirether  exorcising 
a  irernendoui  political  influence  in  Texas;  nor  have  the 
Texas  Co..  a  Dflaware  corporat)on.  and  Mr.  Me  Ion's  Gulf 
Co.,  interested  themselves  in  brimstone  simply  becau.se  the 
process  of  production  was  interesting.  It  has  paid  a  fair 
profit. 

According  to  its  own  books,  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.  had 
invested  in  its  company  in  Texas — at  least,  it  had  common 
stock  outstanding — to  the  amount  of  $6,350,000  in  1921.  En- 
tirely aside  from  the  unnumbered  millions  which  have  been 
"plowed  in"  since  that  time,  the  company  during'  the  next 
16  years  paid  in  ca.sh  dividends  on  tJiat  ec^mmon  stock  over 
100  percait  per  year,  a  total  of  $103,952,500,  ard  for  one 
company  -alone;  and  in  1938  Texas  collected  only  $:  ,766  288.04 
from  its  sulfur  tax  on  all  companies. 

Texas  also  owns  the  world's  greatest  reservoirs  of  natural 
gas — I  should  say  the  world's  greatest  reservoirs  of  natural  gas 
are  within  the  boundaries  of  Texas.  The  pieces  of  paper  rep- 
resenting ownership  lie  in  other  jurisdictions.  In  1938  Texas 
produced  1,099  678.000,000  (trillion)  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas. 
of  which  68  percent  is  reported  to  have  been  used  in  Texas; 
but  when  we  con.sider  that  a  large  part  of  this  gas  was  used 
in  the  manu.'"acture  of  carbon  black,  which  was  ultimately 
sold  in  the  indtLstrial  East,  we  realize  that  in  the  final  analysis 
Texas'  citizens  and  Texas'  industry  u.^ed  lelative.y  little  cf 
this  great  resource.  In  times  past  there  was  far  more  gas 
blown  into  the  air  in  Texas  than  was  produced  in  any  other 
State,  but  since  the  great  gas  companies  came  to  tiie  conclu- 
sion that  it  would  be  self-serving  to  prevent  this  waste  the 
State  has  passed  conservation  laws:  bu'  this  wealth,  as 
reflected  in  the  profits,  still  escapes  the  Texas  tax  collector, 
and  137,196,000.000  < billion)  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  was 
blown  off  into  the  air  as  waste  last  year.  That  is  another 
tragic  consequence  of  the  "foreign"  ownership  and  control  of 
the  industry. 

There  are  75  gas-pipe  lines  serving  the  industry  f-om  Texas. 
About  half  of  these,  all  very  tiny  on^s.  are  mci-e  or  less  owned 
in  Texas.  The  others  handle  Texas  gas  in  the  interest  of 
the  stockholders  of  eastern  corporations.  The  20  larg»>st  lines. 
all  fcreigo  owned,  handle  in  the  neighborhood  of  90  percent 
of  the  total  production.  The  Lone  Star  Ga<  C^uporation,  of 
Delaware,  owns  6  of  these  and  does  an  annu^d  business  of 
nearly  one-third  of  the  total;  Electric  Bond  &  Share  Corpora- 
tion, of  New  York,  owns  5  and  does  a  little  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  business.  Although  the  large  foreign-cwn?d  lines 
have  for  years  shown  tremendous  profits  ranging  f;e\\  in  ex- 
ces.s  of  525.000,000  per  year,  the  State  of  Texas  in  1938  col- 
lected only  $631,191.97  in  gross-receipts  taxes  from  all  natural 
and  casinghead  gas  produced  in  the  entire  State. 

Gas  and  sulfur  fade  into  insignificance  when  compared 
with  the  value  of  the  products  of  the  Texas  oil  fields.  Texas 
produces  approximately  40  percent  of  the  entire  output  of 
crude  oil  in  the  United  States  and  almost  one-fourth.  24  per- 
cent, of  the  world's  total  supply.  And  this  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  the  actual  daily  production  as  of  October  1.  1939, 
was  only  2.100.000  barrels,  out  of  a  potential  daily  production 
of  more  than  35,000.000  barrels. 

Last  year  the  value  of  Texas  oil  was  more  than  three  times, 
nearly  four  times,  the  value  of  her  cotton  crop  and  I  am  sure 
that  you  all  know  that  Texas  is  the  greatest  of  ill  cotton- 
producing  Slates.  The  value  of  our  oil  at  the  well — approxi- 
mately hall  ol  a  billion  dollars — was  60  percent  greater  than 
the  total  value  of  all  our  agricul'.ural  products,  \nd  Texas 
ranks  first  in  the  Union  in  the  production  of  agricultural 
crops.  We  have  over  half  a  million  individual  faims.  Over 
2,700,000  people  live  on  thc.=o  larnLS.  Over  a  million  more 
live  off  those  farms.     The  oil  industry  employs  ir.  Texas  in 
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OOo'p.'^ple''''  '"'^'^'^^"^  ^^'  ^°^^y  ^t  Austin,  only  about  200, 

As  in  the  case  of  natural  gas,  we  have  become  entirely  too 
efficient  in  prcdunn.  oil.     We  are  in  dancer  of  being  drowned 
[?il'on7  r1  '  ""r^.^'j}-  ^"^^  -^  are  .still  paying  fs  cents  a 
n ''ton   D   C     rli"  '"  ^'^''  ^^'^  '''''  ^^^^  ''  ^^^"^  ^"  Wash- 
iest oui^hx-s.  '  ^"  '''  ^""^^  ''''''  ^-^  ^^"  ^°  P^°- 
By  cheking  down  our  flood  of  oil  to  a  tiny  trickle  we  have 
increased  the  price  at  the  well  by  approximately  51  pe    ba  reT 
We  are  producm^^  500,000.000  barrels  per  vear      This  means 
that  the  State  of  Texas  has  added  around'half  a  bUron  do^ 
ars  per  year  to  the  incume  of  the  owners  of  these  oil  wells 
b.v  governmental  action.     Would  it  be  unrea.sonable  for  the 
State  that  cnated  such  values  to  ask  the  owners  to  share,  say 
10  percent  of  their  extra  values  with  the  Government  that 
creates  and  maintams  these  values?     I  do  not  think  this  is  an 
unfa:r  request:  yn  back  in  1936  when  the  Texas  Legislature- 
c  f  ^KAlch  I  was  then  a  mcmb-or-increased  the  tax  on  crude 
Oil  to  2U  cents  per  barrel,  or  to  about  2-^4  percent  of  its 
value,  the  oil  lobby  all  shouted  "confiscation  "    Yet  the  aver- 
age farm  will  pay  approximately  this  much  on  its  value  each 
year,  and  city  property  will  pay  twice  that  much.    I  own  a 
l:tt  e  real  property  in  Texas,  and  I  would  gladly  pay  a  tax 
01  10  percent  of  its  value  at  one  time  if  I  could  thereby  ex- 
empt it  from  all  further  taxation  for  all  time  to  come    and 
that  is  just  what  the  oil  industry  would  be  doing  if  it'  paid 
four  times  the  production  tax  it  is  now  paying.     Under  these 
circumstances,  can  it  be  said  that  a  10-pcrcent  tax  on  the 
value  of  crude  oil.  gas,  and  sulphur  is  inequitc^'ole?     Certainly 
It  is  not  cut  of  line  when  compared  with  the  tax  bill  of  the 
ma.ss(  s  of  our  people. 

But  the  oil  industry  of  Texas  is  not  owned.  Mr.  Speaker 
,  by  the  citizens  of  Tcxa^.  It  is  difficult  to  get  a  satisfactory 
figure  on  the  ownership  of  oil  wells.  There  are  stiU  a  number 
of  individual  producers  in  Texas,  and  some  of  them  are 
Texans.  it  is  true,  but  their  number  is  undoubtedly  decreasing 
rapidly.  It  would  not  be  understating  it  to  say  that  90  per- 
cent of  all  oil-producing  properties  of  our  State  are  owned 
by  citizens  of  other  jurisdictions. 

When  we  consider  pipe  lines  we  have  more  adequate  figures 
There  are  41  common  carrier  oil  pipe  lines  serving  Texas 
fields,  almost  all  of  them  foreign-owned.  The  18  largest 
companies  handled  approximately  three-fourths  of  the  total 
oil  run.  Yet  one  of  these  companies,  which  alone  made  a  net 
income  of  $3  800,676  in  1  year,  paid,  according  to  the  Gov- 
ernor's message  to  the  Texas  Legislauire,  only  $95.77  taxes 
for  the  privilege  of  operating  in  Texas  that  year.  These  com- 
panies have  been  making  around  25  percent  yearly  return  on 
tlieir  investment,  but  the  return  is  payable  as  income  in 
Delaware  or  New  York  and  Texas  collected  only  a  few  thou- 
sand dollars  as  franchise  tax  from  all  of  them. 

Long  ago  the  indu-strial  States  learned  the  gentle  art  of 
passing  their  taxes  on  to  those  communities,  such  as  Texas, 
which  produce  raw  materials  and  buy  manufactured  articles. 
It  is  true  that  those  of  you  who  have  recently  purchased  auto- 
mobiles found  in  the  bill  for  your  car  no  mention  of  a  tax  to 
the  State  of  Michigan,  but  it  was  included  in  the  manufac- 
turer's costs  and  you  paid  it  nevertheless.    For  years  General 
Motors,   Ford,   and   Chrysler   have   been   very   efficient   tax- 
collecting  agencies  for  the  State  of  Michigan,  and  the  taxes 
they  have  collected,  while  levied  by  that  State  against  those 
companies,  have  been  paid  by  the  people  of  Texas  and  other 
'Taw-material"  States.    The  tax  on  automobile  manufacturers 
is  but  an  example — the  same  principle  is  followed  by  all  of  the 
manufacturing  States  of  the  world  and  we  pay  the  bill.    Nor 
can  we  of  the  "raw-material"  States  protect  ourselves  by  the 
adoption  of  a  like  tax,  because  we  do  not  manufacture  any 
appreciable  quantity  of  world  necessities,  but  we  do  produce 
great  quantities  of  indispensable  basic  natural  resources  that 
these  same  industrial  States  must  have.    Nor  is  there  any 
good  reason  why  the  State  of  Texas  should  not  constitute  the 
exploiters  of  these  resources,  tax -collecting  agencies  for  our 
own  State,  to  collect  from  the  people  who  finally  use  these 
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r  resources  a  small  sum  to  compensate  our  State  for  the  loss  of 
these  irreplaceable  assets. 

A  man  may  cultivate  a  farm  for  a  hundred  years  and. 
though  he  pays  taxes  each  year,  it  will,  if  properly  handled 
lose  none  of  its  value.  Not  so  with  oil.  gas.  or  sulphur  V/hen 
taken  from  our  soil  these  resources  pay  taxes  in  our  Siate  only 
one  time,  and  the  State  then  loses  their  value  and  is  forever 
that  niuch  poorer.  Once  removed,  these  resources  move  into 
other  Sta  es  and  may  enrich  New  York  stockholders,  but  never 
again  will  they  contribute  to  the  support  of  our  Texas 
institutions. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  difTerence 
between  the  farmer  and  the  miner.  These  two  are  often  care- 
lessly spoken  of  together  as  being  producer  of  raw  materials 
or  new  wealth,  it  is  true  that  both  farmers  and  miners  make 
ney,  wealth  m  the  form  of  raw  material  avaUable  to  industry, 
but  only  the  farmer  and  stockman  "produce"  new  wealth 
The  larmer  creates  usable  goods,  and  if  he  is  a  good  farmer" 
repeats  the  process  over  and  over  again  on  the  same  land! 
The  miner  and  well  driller  create  nothing  that  d:d  not  aheady 
exist  in  the  soil.  He  merely  removes  the  minerals  that  God 
placed  there.  Neither  the  oil  nor  the  sulphur  drawn  off  this 
year  can  be  grown  again  next  year  on  the  same  land  as  could 
a  crop  of  cotton  or  corn.  The  cultivation  of  our  farms  adds  to 
the  total  wealth  of  the  world.  The  operation  of  our  oil  weUs 
but  depletes  our  reserves. 

Not  all  States,  Mr^  Speaker,  have  the  opportunity  to  care 
for  their  local  needs  by  a  reasonable  tax  on  natural  resources 
as  does  the  State  of  Texas.  A  tax  of  only  10  percent  oTthe 
value  of  oil,  gas,  and  sulfur  would,  at  present  prices  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  production,  produce  well  over  $50  000  000 
^hnnf^K  ^ith  that  amount  of  money  Texas  could  and 
should  abandon  her  State  ad  valorem  tax  entirely  pay  the 
existing  State  deficit,  and  care  for  a  reasonably  liberal  system 
Of  old-age  pensions.  Everyone  familiar  with  the  financial 
condition  of  the  State  knows  that  some  such  source^  reve- 
nue must  be  found,  and  if  we  do  not  levy  a  natural-resource 
wh>r  ^;"/t^  Probably  fall  victim  to  a  general  sales  tax. 
which  will  take  the  full  amount  of  the  tax  levy  out  of  the 
channels  of  trade,  which  will  burden  the  people  least  able  to 
pay  reduce  the  purchasing  power  and  employment,  and  sub- 
ject honest  Texas  dealers  to  unfair  out-of-State  and  mail- 
order competition,  and  involve  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernments in  additional  and  needless  disputes 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  collect  the  money  by  a  natural- 
resource  tax,  we  will  actually  bring  new  money  into  Texas 
A  natural-resource  tax  must  obviously  either  be  paid  by  the 
producers  and  be   taken  out  of  profits— stockholders'  divi- 
dends—or it  must  be  added  to  the  cost  and  passed  on  to  the 
ultimate  consumer  of  the  product.    The  oil  and  sulfur  com- 
pames   claim  that   the  stockholders   would   have   to  absorb 
the  tax.    If  this  were  true— and  I  do  not  think  anyone  be- 
lieves It  IS— it  must  be  admitted  that  most  of  the  stock  is 
owned  beyond  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  therefore  the  tax 
would  be  paid  by  foreign  stockholders.    If,  however   the  tax 
is  added  to  the  cost  of  the  retail  product,  as  it  will  undoubtedly 
be  the  final  consumer  will  pay  the  bill;  and  where  does  this 
consumer  live?    More  than  85  percent  of  all  Texas  oil  and  * 
probably  around  99  percent  of  all  Texas  sulfur  is  ultimately 
consumed  outside  of  the  State,  so  even  if  every  dollar  of  tax 
IS  passed  on  to  the  ultimate  consumer,  as  it  will  be    the 
citizens  of  Texas  will  only  pay  approximately  $5,000  000  of 
the    $50,000,000   which   a    10-percent    natural-resource    tax 
Z°^}i   P^°^"ce-     On    the   other   hand,   it   would   bring   in 
$45,000,000  of  outside  money  into  the  State.    The  tax  should 
be  imposed  for  this  reason  if  for  no  other. 

Let  me  pause  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  answer  the  two  objec- 
tions that  have  undoubtedly  already  suggested  themselves  to 
your  mmd.  They  are,  of  course,  first,  the  question,  Will  not 
such  a  tax  result  In  a  loss  of  markets  for  Texas  oil  to  oil  pro- 
duced elsewhere,  particulariy  in  Oklahoma  and  California? 
and.  second.  Will  not  'such  a  tax  seriously  cripple  the  small  or 
marginal  producer?  These  questions  are  both  pertinent  and 
both  deserve  a  fair  answer.    Taking  the  second  question  first. 
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my  answer  is  that  we  should  probably  give  the  marginal  pro- 
ducer an  advantage  in  tax.  This  was  done  in  the  natural- 
resource  tax  bill  which  I  introduced  in  the  Texas  Senate 
while  a  member  of  that  body  in  the  fall  of  1936.  In  that  bill 
I  proposed  to  tax  oil  produced  from  marginal  weils  only  5 
percent  of  its  value,  as  compared  with  a  general  tax  of  10 
p?rcent.  The  term  "marginal  well"  lias  loni?  been  defined  by 
our  Texas  laws  and  our  courts  have  upheld  the  right  of  the 
legislature  to  classify  these  wells  and  to  impose  different 
requirements  en  large  and  small  prcducers.  These  marginal 
wrjV.i  includ-.^  all  small  prcducers,  t!ie  maximum  prouU^Minn 
varying  vv-irh  the  depth  of  the  well.  The  tax  I  proposed  would 
have  abolished  all  State  ad  valorem  taxe.s  on  all  property, 
including,  of  course,  property  used  in  production,  as  the  well 
and  the  lease,  which  in  some  counties  of  the  State  exceeds  5 
cents  on  each  barrel  of  oil  produced. 

The  increase  in  production  tax  on  marginal  wells  wouM 
only  be  approximately  2^4  cents  per  barrel,  so  that  the  small 
producers  would  actually  get  a  reduction  of  net  as  well  as  of 
gross  taxation.  According  to  the  Railropd  Comm.i>"slon  of 
Texas,  there  were  on  October  1.  1939.  a  total  of  88.934  oil  wells 
in  the  State.  Of  this  number,  35.758.  or  40.18  percent,  were 
marginal,  and  while  they  were  allowed  to  produce  to  capacity 
while  some  of  the  other  v.tILs  were  restricted  to  a  small  frac- 
tion of  their  potential  producicn.  the  entire  number  of 
marginal  wells  produced  only  125.093  barrels  daily  in  the  year 
of  1&38,  or  5.9  percent  of  the  tutal  of  the  State's  production. 
Therefore  we  culd  give  these  small  prcducers  an  actual  re- 
duction in  their  taxes  and  at  the  same  tim.e  we  would  not 
materially  jeopardize  the  total  revenue  to  the  State  by  extend- 
ing a  5-percent  rate  to  the  muirgmal  wells.  These  marginal 
weils  are  the  ones  that  are  n:o:.t  generally  owned  locally  and 
are  entitled  to  a  preferential  treatmicnt  in  order  that  th'  y 
may  not  be  aband-.ned  and  the  ultimate  recovery  reduced  and 
laborers  thrown  cut  cf  employment. 

The  answer  to  the  question  of  loss  of  markets  merely 
requires  that  we  consider  the  location  of  our  oil  reserves 
with  reference  to  the  markets  of  the  world.  Three  S'ates 
produce  more  than  three-fourths  of  all  of  the  oil  of  the 
United  States.  They  are:  Texas,  with  a  production  of  39.2 
percent  of  the  Nation's  total:  Oklahoma,  with  14.4  percent; 
and  California,  with  20.6  percent.  There  is  no  other  State 
that  cculd  supplant  these  three  in  supplying  the  Nation's 
need  because  no  other  State  pioduces  enough  Oil.  Not  only 
does  Texas  produce  mure  oil  than  both  of  her  two  nearest 
rivals  combined,  but  cur  production  is  so  located  with  refer- 
ence to  the  markets  cf  the  world  that  Trxas  oil  can  reach 
these  markets  more  cheaply  than  oil  produced  from  either 
of  cur  competitors. 

We  must  bear  in  miind  that  the  cost  cf  a  barrel  of  oil, 
when  delivered  in  the  markets  of  the  world,  either  on  the 
Atlantic  seaboard  or  in  Europe,  includes  not  only  the  cost  of 
production — drilling,  leases,  royalty,  and  so  forth — but  it  in- 
cludes as  well  the  transportation  charces  incurred  in  gtlting 
it  to  market.  There  is  no  difference  in  production  costs  in 
the  three  States  that  can  be  related  to  State  lines.  Of  course 
some  wells  cost  more  than  others,  but  this  difference  in  cost 
exists  wuhin  each  State  and  not  between  States. 

We  must  then  look  at  the  cost  of  transportation  to  deter- 
mine whether  Texas  oil  could  stand  a  higher  tax  than  it 
now  carries.  Mr.  Speaker,  oil  m^oves,  as  does  any  other  com- 
modity, most  cheaply  by  deep  water,  and  it  is  by  deep  water 
that  Texas  oil  reaches  the  markets  of  the  world.  Both  Texas 
and  California  enjoy  the  benefits  of  ocean  rates  at  their  very 
doors  or  wells.  The  cost  cf  putting  oil  to  shipside  is  about 
the  same  in  the  two  States,  but  according  to  the  American 
Petroleum  Institute  it  has  heretofore  cost  approximately  46 
cents  per  barrel  to  move  a  barrel  of  oil  by  tanker  from  the 
port  of  Los  Angeles  to  New  York,  while  the  same  authority 
quotes  the  rate  from  Port  Arthur,  Tex.,  to  New  York  at  14 
cents.  The  Department  of  Commerce  advises  me  that  since 
the  outbreak  of  the  European  war  the  shipping  chartres 
have  increased  to  around  30  cents  per  barrel  from  any  Gulf 
port  to  New  York,  and  that  there  is  now  no  movement  of  oil 
frcm  Los  Angelas.  This  means,  under  normal  conditions, 
that  Texas  oil  can  be  delivered  in  New  York  for  approximately 


32  cents  per  barrel  less  than  California  oil,  and  that  even  with 
a  lU-ceiit  tax  Tixas  oil  could  be  sold  in  N>'w  Yoik  at  22 
cents  per  barrel  less  than  California  oil  with  no  tax. 

As  to  Okiahoina,  the  difTerenee  i.^  equally  sfrik  ng.  Okla- 
homa oil  must  move  through  Ti  xas  ports,  and  \\i  ilc  it  is,  cf 
course,  true  that  after  reaching  the  port  the  cost  of  transpor- 
tation to  the  world  ma:kets  is  the  same  as  that  o.  Ti'Xas  oil, 
there  is  a  very  decided  ditli  rence  m  t.'ie  cc;st  of  putting  it  to 
the  port,  I  have  in  nw  office  the  published  tarilT>  of  .several 
of  the  larrre  common-carrier  pipe-line  company's,  v  ho  operate 
in  b(5th  Tixas  and  Oklahoma.  These  tariffs  show  tnat  it  costs 
a  minimum  of  25  cent.s  per  barn i  pipe-liiie  ch.aret  -  to  move  a 
barrtl  of  oil  from  any  Okiuhoma  field  to  Port  Artlu  r  or  Hotjs- 
ton.  There  is  al-o  a  mmimum  cath' ring  cliarL'e  "f  10  cents 
per  barrel  on  all  Oklahoma  oil.  To  this  must  be  a  idixl  a  tax 
of  5  cents  per  ba:rel  now  Irvicd  and  collected  by  tlie  State  of 
Oklahoma.  Thi.s  mak's  a  total  of  40  cents  overhead  on  each 
barrel  cf  Oklahoma  oil  b«'fore  it  starts  its  ocean  V'^yaec,  On 
the  other  hand,  thc-e  same  tarifTs  show  that  in  the-  E<iS»  Texas 
field,  which  represcMt.s  the  bulk  of  Texas  produc'ion  a^.d  a 
fair  average  oi  tian.-P'^rtation  costs  in  our  State,  the  jjipc- 
Imes  rates  are  12' j  cents  per  barrel,  plus  a  5-cent  ga'herms: 
charge,  which,  with  a  10  cents  per  barrel  tax.  woi  Id  make  a 
total  overhead  a'  shii^sid-'  of  only  27 '  _-  cents  per  barrel,  or 
12 '2  cents  per  barrel  le^s  than  for  Oklahoma  oil. 

The  only  other  American  State  that  ran  possibly  compete 
with  Texas  is  L<Hiisiana,  which  only  accounts  for  7.8  percent  of 
American  production,  and,  while  tlieir  fre-nht  rat(s  compaie 
favorably  with  our  own — they  are  nnw  identical — their  pro- 
duc'ion is  .small  and  they  now  levy  a  'ax  'in  oil  production 
ranging  up  to  11  cen's  per  barrel,  dependent  upon  "he  gravi^y 
cf  the  oil,  arid  aver;iging  in  excess  of  8  cents  p;-r  bnrrel.  And 
this  tax  ha.s  net  destroyed  the  oil  industry  of  Louisiana. 

Another  favorite  rritici.sm  cf  the  oil  lobbv  to  -his  tax  is 
their  Icng-whiskered  plea  that  "the  oil  industry  pays  half 
the  taxe,>  cf  Texas  anyway."  In  arriving  at  th  se  figures 
they  take  credit  for  the  $40,000,000  realized  from  the  4-cent 
gasoline  tax  which  nn-  State  collects,  ju'-t  a'?  mo^t  of  other 
States  do.  and  of  wp.ich  every  cent  is  paid  hv  the  ultimate 
consumer.  In  fa'-t.  in  their  own  reports  to  their  -t^ckholders 
these  great  oil  companies  do  not  clnim  tn  pay  any  uasolme 
tax,  but  simply  report  it  as  "ga.solme  taxes  collected  for 
States."  When  this  item  is  eliminated  it  is  readih-  seen  that 
the  great  oil  industry,  which  takes  so  many  multiplied  mil- 
lions from  Texas,  leaves  a  very  meaeer  sum  in  Texas  in 
the  form  of  taxes  Nor  do  th-'  financial  reports  t>  the  com- 
panies to  their  stockholders  show  that  they  are  T'aying  any 
great  amount  of  tax  to  any  State.  The  annu;-.!  report  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New  York — now  known  as  S<  cony  Vac- 
uum Oil  Co,— i.,.su>'d  to  Its  stockholdtrs  in  Mhv  1939  shows 
that  the  a.ssets  of  that  giant  corporati(m  were  last  year 
S923.42o.918. 30.  but  tlie  same  report  shows  tha-  it  paid  in 
ta.xes  of  all  kinds  the  sum  of  only  $23  643.001  30.  imluding 
both  Federal  and  State  income  and  property  anc:  miscella- 
neous taxes,  or  about  2.5  percent  on  the  value  of  its  as.sets. 
It  hardly  bears  out  the  chum  that  the  oil  companies  are  o\er- 
tax  d.  Othe-r  gicat  oil  companies  .show  even  sm.il'er  taxes 
paid.  Tlie  Texas  Corporation,  which  i.s  Texas  only  in  name, 
shows  asset.s  of  $605,360,644.26,  and  "taxes  for  the  year  1938. 
excluding  State  gasoline  and  Federal  excise  taxes,  were  $13,- 
484.654.44,"  or  2.2  percent  total  tax  on  the  property  owned. 
including  all  income  taxes.  The  figures  for  the  Gulf  Oil  Cor- 
poration are  about  the  same.  I  cannot  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  any  citizen  of  Texas  who  is  paying  around  5 
percent  of  the  value  of  his  property  in  ad  valorem  taxes  can 
for  a  moment  ever  consider  the  advi.sability  of  further  bur- 
dening him.self  and  his  neighbors  with  a  sales  tax,  while  these 
great  foreign -owned  corporations  are  escaping  with' such  an 
insignificant  levy:  but  we  have  many  unexplainable  incon- 
sistencies in  our  tax  system  in  Texas.  It  is.  however,  inter- 
esting to  note  that  none  of  the  mistakes  of  our  taxing  system 
have  ever  been  made  against  the  interests  of  the  oil  com- 
panies. I  take  it  that  is  a  tribute  to  the  ability  and  industry 
of  the  oil  lobby  that  fills  the  hotels  of  Au.stin. 

Under  our  present  laws.  Mr.  Speaker.  Texas  takes  from  her 
own  citizens  from  30  to  45  times  as  much  in  the  way  ci  taxes 
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if  they  consume  or  use  a  barrel  of  Texas  oil  as  the  Sta^e  takes 
in  taxes  il  the  ,'ame  barrel  of  oil  is  used  beyond  our  borders  If 
the  oil  IS  produced  in  east  Texas  and  shipped  to  Washington 
D.  C  ,  in  either  its  crude  or  r(-fincd  condition,  the  State  of  Texas 
receives  a  gro-ss-producticn  tax  of  approximately  2^4  cents 
and  no  more.  If.  on  the  other  hand,  the  same  oil  should  be 
refined  in  Texas,  that  barrel  w:ll  give  labor  to  Texas  citizens 
and  Will  produce  under  average  conditions  19  gallons  cf  gaso- 
line. If  i!:c  m.o-t  modern  meihcds  of  refining  are  used  a 
barrel  of  oil  may  produce  29  gallons  of  gasoline.  If  the  ga^o- 
hne  IS  sold  m  Texas  by  Texa;;  dealers  to  Texas  citiz-ns  th^ 
State  takes  not  only  the  2'4  cents  production  tax  but  a  tax 
of  4  cents  p.^  gallon  on  the  easolinc,  or  a  total  of  from  733. 
c  nts  to  $1.22^,. 

Tlie  major  portion  of  the  value  of  our  Texas  re.sources  is  the 
[■At  cf  Providence  augm.ented  by  the  action  of  the  Sate  and 
only  a  very  small  portion  of  this  value  can  be  attributed  to  the 
ingenuity  or  industry  of  the  great  corporations  which  appro- 
Piia'-  the  profits.  A  natural  rcS'iuiTc,  or  any  oth-r  commod- 
ity, the  major  portion  ol  which  :-  con.-umicd  outi>:de  the  S'ate 
should  carry  all  the  tax  it  can  without  puit:ng  it  at  a  disad- 
vantage in  the  maikets  oi  the  world.  It  dex>s  not  cost  any 
more  to  produce  a  natural  rto^/urcc  in  Texas  than  ehewhere- 
therefore  capital  invested  herr  can  return  to  the  State  a  large^ 
part  of  the  profits  accruing  frcm  our  favorable  location  and 
fetiil  enjoy  gre^ater  profit.s  than  in  other  States. 

It  is  trite  to  s.iy  that  cur  present  .social,  cconcmic  and 
political  .structure  is  characterized  bv  continual  change  It 
IS  .self-evident  that  th- se  chances  call  for  new  solutions  of 
old  pr()ble>ms.  We  can  defer  our  thinkinr  on  tliese  things  for 
r-  time,  but  the  le^pons^bility  remains.  Only  real  statesman- 
.ship  can  enact  adequate  legislation.  Tlie  answer  that  un- 
dwubtedly  .-uc-ests  itself  to  many  minds  is  "Federal  control"— 
"Federal  taxation"— and  I  m.ust  confess  tiiat  I  can  sec  no 
other  possibility  if  the  greatest  oil-producing  State  in  the 
Union  IS  to  ontmue  to  "break  ;he  market"  v.ith  its  tax  svs- 
tem  and  to  "unders-H"  its  ccmpetitors.  Not  fcr  long  c'an^he 
oil  companies,  powerful  though  they  are.  continue  to  play  cne 
State  agai.nst  the  other  and  prevent  any  of  the  great  natural 
resource  producing  States-  frrni  subjecting  them  to  fair  tax 
burdens.  If  tlie  oil  ccmipanies  per.-ist  in  their  present  policy 
of  forcing  a  sales  tax  on  States  like  Tex  r,  in  lieu  cf  a  reason- 
able natural  res(varce  tax.  they  cannot  long  expect  the  sup- 
port of  Staters  like  Louisiana  or  even  Okl  ihoma  v.herc  .sever- 
ance taxes  are  two  or  three  times  as  great  as  in  Texas  in 
their  fi-ht  acainst  Federal  control.  And  with  Federal  ccntrcl 
vill  come  F.  deral  severance  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  the  oil  companies  have  had  things 
Very  much  their  own  way  as  far  as  taxation  was  concerned 
in  m.y  Suite,  but  I  believe  that  I  can  see  the  light  of  a  new 
day  in  the  eastern  'ky.  As  that  day  dawns  those  exploiters 
of  cur  natural  resources  m.ust  choose  whether  they  will  coop- 
erate With  t'^e  people  of  Texas  in  the  support  of  our  State 
poveinment.  of  cur  se^hools.  of  our  aged,  or  whether  they  will 
continue  to  in.sist  on  the  special  privileg-'^s  and  t:iX  exemptions 
th.at  they  have  so  long  enjoyed,  and  subject  themselves  to  the 
ngors  of  Pcd'-ral  control  and  taxation  which  will  not  enrich 
our  State,  but  which  will  leave  them  poor,  indeed.  The 
choice,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  with  these  who  have  grown  great  and 
rich  on  the  resources  of  my  State.  I  hope  that  their  choice 
may  b>  one  of  cooperation  with  the  people  who  have  done  so 
much  for  them. 


The  Reciprocal  Trade-Agreements  Program 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ESTES  KEFAUVER 

OK  TK.VNESSEE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  Ncrcribcr  3,  1939 

Mr.  KEFAUVER.     Mr.  Speaker,  restoration  of  our  trade 
With  foreign  countries  Vvas  one  of  the  vital  problems  affecting 


our  dom.estic  economy  when  the  present  administration  in 
Washington  came  to  power.  Secretary  of  State  Cordell  Hull 
had  pioneered  zealously  for  a  more  liberal  commercial  for- 
eign policy,  and  his  efforts  bore  fruit  in  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  June  12,  1934,  aft^r  careful  study  of  all  pertinent  facts. 
The  act  authorizes  the  President  to  negotiate  with  foreign 
govcrnmients  for  the  reciprocal  modification  of  excessive  and 
uneconomical  tariff  rates.  By  such  a  procedure  freer  access 
to  the  markets  of  the  world  is  provided  for  the  products  of 
our  agriculture  and  industry,  while  at  the  same  time  our 
Amiencan  markets  for  domestic  products  are  safeguarded 
with  adequate  tariff  protection.  Our  domestic  prosperity  is 
so  closely  related  to  foreign  trade  that  permanent  rehabili- 
tation of  our  agriculture  and  industry  is  in  a  very  great  degree 
dependent  upon  restoration  of  our  international  trade. 

The  exigencies  of  the  World  War  stimulated  the  build- 
ing of  cur  productive  capacity  far  in  excess  of  our  normal 
peacetime  requirements.  Europe,  whose  production  was 
greatly  curtailed  as  a  result  of  the  war,  was  left  heavily 
burdened  with  billions  of  dollars  in  foreign  debts  and  the 
urc-ent  necessity  cf  obtaining  by  a  redevelopment  of  their 
fcrm.er  foreign  markets  the  foreign  exchange  necessary  for 
the  servicing;  and  the  payment  of  tho.se  debts,  as  well  as  for 
the  rehabilitation  of  its  own  productive  facilities.  During 
the  period  of  reconstruction  following  the  war,  we  were 
able  for  a  time— during  the  1920's— to  maintain  C5ur  foreign 
markets  by  lending  billions  of  dollars  to  European  govern- 
ments to  pay  for  our  products  instead  of  increasing  our 
imports  frcm  Europe  as  a  means  cf  payment  for  our  exports. 
The  prosperity  which  resulted  from  such  a  trade  was  artificial 
and  fundamentally  unsound.  Tiade  cannot  continue  to  flow 
in  one  direction  indefinitely. 

Proponents  of  excessively  high  tariff  barriers  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  far  reaching  disruptive  effect  that  a  policy  of  eco- 
nonnic  nationalism  has  on  domestic  prosperity.  The  United 
States  has  experienced  the  bitter  results  of  such  a  policy. 
Under  the  Hav.'ley-Smoot  Tariff  Act,  enacted  in  1930.  tariff 
rates  were  raised  to  embargo  levels.  Foreign  countries  with 
which  we  normally  carried  en  prosperous  trade  finding  our 
m.arkets  barred  to  them  and  seeing  their  gold  reserves  gradu- 
ally being  depleted  in  a  degree  to  seriously  affect  the  .stability 
of  their  currency  quickly  retaliated  with  such  restrictive  trade 
measures  as  import  quotas,  import  licenses,  compensation 
agreements,  foreign-exchange  control,  and  clearing  agree- 
ments. 

In  the  period  following  enactment  of  the  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Act  our  foreign  trade  dropped  to  a  fraction  of  its 
former  level.  Exports  of  American  products  dropped  from 
$5  241.000,000  to  $1,611,000,000  between  1929  and  1932.  The 
economic  repercussions  resulting  from  such  a  severe  loss  of 
trade  adversely  affected  the  well-being  of  every  community 
in  the  Nation.  Industries,  finding  their  sales  in  our  customary 
foreign  markets  dropping  off  to  a  mere  driblet,  took  the  only 
escape  open  to  them— curtailed  production,  lay-off  of  workers, 
and  reduction  in  salaries.  In  the  case  of  agriculture  the 
adjustment  in  the  face  of  a  weakened  and  restrict-ed  demand 
for  its  products  was  made  in  drastically  lowered  prices,  al- 
though substantially  maintaining  its  volume  of  production 
Agriculture  was  thus  adversely  affected  in  two  way^-flrst, 
by  restricted  exports,  and.  second,  by  severely  reduced  in- 
dustrial pay  rolls  undermining  effective  demand  for  farm 
products  in  home  markets. 

Since  our  capacity  to  produce  has  been  developed  to  an 
extent  to  meet  the  requirements  of  world  markets  and  since 
our  high  standard  of  living  has  been  largely  due  to  that  fact, 
restoration  of  world  trade  is  absolutely  essential  to  our  domes- 
tic prosperity.  In  pursuance  of  that  objective,  the  Govern- 
ment is  seeking,  through  the  medium  of  reciprocal  modifica- 
tion of  the  barriers  which  in  the  past  few  years  have  block- 
aded foreign  markets,  to  open  the  avenues  to  foreign 
markets.  This  is  being  accomplished  by  direct  negotiation 
with  foreign  governments. 

Revival  of  world  trade  securely  planted  on  a  firm  founda- 
tion of  permanent  stability  cannot  be  accomplished  with  spec- 
tacular 5:peed.    Tlie  difficult  and  complex  problems  arising  in 
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connection  v/ith  the  reciprocal  modification  of  trade  barriers 
require  considerable  time  for  negotiation.  Negotiation  is  es- 
sentially a  long,  slow  process.  Intricate  problem.s  arising  in 
the  course  of  negotiation  require  careful  examination  and 
analysis. 

Restoration  of  foreign  commerce  and  the  benefits  resulting 
from  the  increased  marketing  opportunities  obtained  through 
reciprocal-trade  agreements  are  not  enjoyed  alone  by  those 
branches  of  our  agriculture  and  industry'  dependent  on  for- 
eign markets  but,  because  they  result  in  a  net  increase  in 
trade  and  stimulate  increased  production,  are  also  shared  by 
all  the  other  enterprises  making  up  our  national  economy. 

In  a  world  in  which  certain  countries  are  struggling  to 
establish  economic  nationalism  and  attain  self-suflBciency, 
the  United  'States  is  demonstrating  that  the  way  to  economic 
prosperity  is  through  more  abundant  foreign  trade.  The 
progress  being  made  by  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  pro- 
gram in  restoring  our  foreign  markets  is  clearly  indicated  by 
the  following  study  recently  made  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

United   States   foreign    trade   icith    trade -agree^ient   countries   and 
with  all  others,  1j37-38  compared  Kith  1934-35 


[Value  in  niillioriis  of  (lollurs) 

1 

\9M  an.l    '    lir?7  iinl 
1'J3t  iver-  i    ll).>.^  i\er- 
ajre  vuitio   ,   ui;t;  •.aitie 

ChiiriL-e 

Value 

Pene:it 

tMTEI'.STATK^  FXPnr.T^,  rNCLUDlNG 
Kfc.t,\Kot;TS 

T"t.il.   all  tradc-acreernent  coun- 

tr;P5  1         _^.- 

Total,  all  nonaprwnient  countries 

759.  8 
1,  44^.  0 

l,2Jl.  S 

+4t;.-.  1) 

4-54.S.  8 

-'■.l.J 
-1-37.9 

Total,  all  countries     .  . 

2,J(J7.8  i        3,221.6  |     -t-1,013.8 

+45.  y 

INITED  ST.\TK!i   '.E^F.r^AL   IHPuRTS 

Total,   all    triie-;i^ree::ieiit   couii- 

tric-  1                             

'loi.il,  all  nun  i^ireenieot  couutnes  . 

7o:?  9 

1,057.4 

1.07;;.  fi 

1.  U\  j 

+27;i.  7 

+:m.  1 

+3.5.  2 
+37.0 

Tot:il,  ;ili  C'liintries 

1.  S51.  3  j         2,  r,-22.  I 

+C7V.  8 

+36.2 

'  Ir.chi'liu,:  l\.v  17  (.■|.u;^.rR•^  iii.l  i't<l.ini<.'.->i  with  wluch  apre^inenls  uitp  in  i>i>fni- 
tion  iliiririL'  the  irrentpr  I'.irt  of  the  l:L<t  12  iimnth.';.  Onlv  1  of  t!ip  avreoiTicnt^  -^va-s  m 
oi'eratinn  Uirciwtiout  193.').  6  thnuiitiout  Vf.ii,,  12  by  rlic  iai(!<ile  n(  rj:jfi.  15  b>  the 
uiid.Ue  uf  1937.  and  is  by  itie  end  of  lyifs.  The  ht^^t  (with  Kiundor)  onlv  canie  into 
forr^on  Oft.  2.<.  Viis.  ;iDd  i<  thtTuforp  not  ypt  iijrhnl-'l  in  the  sbuvi'  caKnilations  ^i.^; 
an  agrt'ement  country.  The  new  acreenient  wii.i  C;iti;id:i.  and  tin-  acrcement  with 
the  I  niU'd  Kintdiit:i  (nuludinir  Newfoundland  and  noii-self-covcrnint;  British 
colonics)  which  tiecfinie  etTettive  J:in  1.  I'.i3'».  ind  the  agreement  with  Turtey, 
ellective  oa  May  5,  I'Jo'J,  briny  tlie  number  to  2o. 


Common  Sense  Wins 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novernber  3,  1939 


EDITORIAL  BY  FELIX   MORLEY 


Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  heard  and  read  many 
speeches  and  editorials  on  the  different  phases  and  aspects 
of  neutrality,  but  I  believe  that  the  editorial  of  November  3. 
1939.  by  Mr.  Felix  Morley,  editor  of  the  Washington  Post, 
entitled  "Common  Sense  Wins."  is  one  of  the  most  lucidly 
informative  I  have  yet  had  the  pleasure  of  reading.  It  is 
one  of  the  very  best  that  Mr.  Morley  has  written  on  neutrality, 
and  becau.se  of  its  interest  and  value  at  this  time  I  desire  to 
call  it  to  the  attention  of  the  House.    I  quote: 

"^  [From  the  Washington  Post  of  November  3,   1939 1 

Tho?c  who  wi^^hed  to  see  the  arms  embargo  rotained  st  t  great 
.<=tore  by  the  Hoii.-^o  vote.  In  spite  of  the  sma.shmg  Senate  verdict 
for  repeal  they  wtre  optimistic  right  up  to  the  balloting  yesterdav 
aiti'rnoon.  It  wa.-;  aigued  that  the  House,  subject  to  complete  re- 
placement every  2  years,  would  be  more  responsive  to  propaganda 


than  the  Se:iate.     And  ni^body  knows  the  streneth  of  the  propa- 
ganda n^'aiiiiit  repeal  betttr  than  tho.se  who  were  made  Its  victim-^ 

The  large  m.ajorities  by  which  the  bill  wa.-^  yesterday  ha.steiifd  to 
final  passacre  therefore  posse-^s  a  slenitieanre  even  t'v.'ater  than  that 
of  the  legislation  now  happily  on  the  verge  of  enactment.  They 
show  that  the  Hou.se  is  no  less  a  deliberative  body  than  the  Senate. 
Tliey  show  that  Congress  as  a  body  canni't  be  s'ampeded  by  fever- 
ishly whipped-up  pressures.  Those  ballots  yesterday  .show,  in  short, 
that  the  Ameri<  an  system  of  representative  govcrnmtnt  Is  still 
functioning.  Our  democracy  has  not  yrt  degenenited  into  mob 
riilo. 

Unquestionably  the  great  majority  of  those  who  opposed  embargo 
repeal  did  .so  with  perfect  sincerity.  But  the  arguments  usod  by 
this  side  were  for  the  most  part  emotional  rather  than  rational. 
Without  a  scintilla  of  effective  evid.-ncp  it  was  asi.erted  that  repeal 
Is  of  Itself  likely  to  Involve  the  United  States,  to  prolong  the  war. 
to  "put  the  blood  of  mill.ons  on  our  heads,"  as  a  group  of  stlf- 
stylcd  '-pear-e  ortrnnizations"  asserted  no  later  than  yesterday.  This 
sort  of  outcry  is  virtually  hysteria. 

What  the  legislation  actually  does  has  been  almost  last  to  sight 
amid  the  shrieks  and  shouts,  the  groans  and  moans,  with  which 
it  has  been  enveloped.  Acttially  the  United  States  Is  atxiut  to  put 
Into  effect  a  sweeping  self-denying  ordlnan.ce.  scrappmt^  the  doc- 
trine of  the  fre-jdom  of  the  seas,  abandoning  traditional  and  un- 
questionable neutral  rights,  all  for  tho  sake  of  strengthening  the 
.safeguards  against  war  As  a  small  offset  to  this  wholesale  sur- 
render the  administration  Is  mildly  rea.ssertlng  the  n^tht  of  Ameri- 
can nationals  to  sell  mtmitions,  provided  thev  are  bought  for  cash 
and  shipped  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Because  there  Is  a  point  at  which  the  country  does  not  propose 
to  stirrender  its  sovereignty  in  behalf  of  belUcerents  a  furious  and 
wholly  emotional  storm  has  been  whipped  tip  by  orijanizutions  whose 
antecedents  are  in  some  casea  of  dubiuus  character  The  pacifist 
propaganda  is  understandable  Th.re  are  some  people,  and  they 
are  wholly  honest,  who  would  r.ithcr  see  the  Ur.lted  Stat-s  de- 
stroyed than  take  arms  to  defend  It  The  com.plete  Isolationist 
viewpv^int  Is  also  understandable.  But  these  and  otiier  honorable 
g-roups  alone  did  not  account  for  all  the  sound  and  fury  of  the 
embargo  advocates 

Included  in  the  .strange  Une-up  against  repeal  were  nil  the  Com- 
munists, al'  the  bund  adherents,  all  the  quasl-Fa'^ris*  grouns,  all 
the  protes.- lonal  Ai.glophobes.  Toge'her  thev  made  a  formidable  if 
chaotic  assortment,  sufficiently  i.uir.erous  io  bring  to  their  side 
many  of  ih^-  d.silUisioned.  the  li-norai.t,  the  credolous.  and  'he  .self- 
seeking.  N't  by  r"a.s..ning,  bu'  nn  rely  fi.in  its  (>v.  n  momentum,  the 
embargo  movement  gained  many  ailherei.t^  who  could  not  have 
advanced  a  single  cogent  argument  i^ainst  repeal. 

Like  "ham  and  eg-s'  m  C.ihf.  rin.i  a  movement  uf  th'js  sort. 
partly  emotional,  p.irtly  wishful,  and  pnrtlv  self-.seeking    can  easily 

become  a  serious  problem  for  a  democ!a(  y     Tl.e  i>ff,  n.-.c  ..ri'uini'ni.s 

leqal.  moral,  patriotic,  and  ecoi;  ,niic  ahvavs  favored  r*  p<  nl  But 
1"  almost  >eerned  for  a  time  that  common  seiue  might  be  over- 
whelmed and  the  vital  cor.gn  .s.-i.,!>.al  funclon  of  a:.al>.-i;-,  subordi- 
nated to  an  es.s€ntially  rldirukais  mass  emotionalism 

That  danger  has  liappi'.y  been  averted  But  it  was  more  threatrn- 
Ing  to  the  United  States  than  any  of  the  bogles  c(.njured  up  by  'he 
opponents  of  repeal. 

Proposed  Neutrality  Act 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  WADE  H.  KITCHENS 

OF  Ar;K.\N\«.\S 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRE.'^EN'TATIVES 
Friday,  Nov^rnbcr  3.  1939 

Mr.  KITCHENS.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  said  that  the  decision 
we  a.v?  to  make  on  whether  or  not  to  lift  the  embargo  on 
arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  in  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act  is  most  important.  In  my  opinion,  it  will  be  a 
momentous  decision. 

Are  we  to  de:idc  that  every  nation,  both  great  and  small, 
i.;  to  i.solate  it.->tlf  and  bo  s*  If -dependent  for  nuans  of  de- 
fense? If  so,  the  only  alternaiive  is  for  every  nation  here- 
after to  devote  its  energies,  resources,  and  the  ingenuity  of 
its  people  to  building  up  a  great  m.ljiary  machine  for  self- 
defense.  Japan.  Ru.ssia.  Italy,  and  Germany  tndny  are  mili- 
tary nations,  and  are  acgies.sor  nanon.s.  and  have  millions 
and  millions  of  their  citizens  armed  for  the  purpo.se  of 
apgres.'-ion.  Tliey  aic  devoting  all  of  their  energies  and  re- 
sources to  the  fonnalion  of  absolute  dicLaioruil  and  aggres- 
sive military  nations  under  military  lord<  and  masters.  If 
the  neutral  nation.-;  are  to  .surrender  their  rights  to  ftirni.shing 
each  other  supplies  and  means  of  defen.sc,  then  we  have  the 
most  serious  situation  coafruntuig  us  today,  and  the  most 
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important  that  v.-as  ever  presented  to  the  American  people  or 
to  the  people  of  any  other  peaceful  nation,  or  to  mankind 
since  the  time  of  recorded  history. 

It  rertainly  is  undcr.stood  tliat  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment wiU  not  sell  one  d.me's  worth  of  arms,  munitions,  or  im- 
plements of  war  to  any  nation,  nor  will  it  loan  or  furnish 
one  dime  for  any  nation  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions. 

It  was  Stephen  Decatur,  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago, 
who  said: 

Our  country!  In  h'T  intercourse  with  foreign  nations  may  she 
always  be  in  the  right;   but  our  country,  right  or  wrong! 

Th^re  is  nothing  wrong  with  the  statement  of  Stephen 
Decatur  when  it  comes  to  patriotism  or  love  of  country. 
However,  I  prefer  to  quote  at  this  time  one  of  America's  dis- 
tingULshed  statesm.en,  a  former  member  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  a  man  born  of  German  parents  near  Cologne, 
Germany.  I  refer  to  Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  who,  in  1872  in  the 
Senate  in  this  Capitol,  said: 

Our  country,  right  or  wrong!  When  right  to  be  kept  right- 
when  wrong,  to  be  put  right!  d     . 

Not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  has  ever  said  that  he 
favored  aggressor  nations  or  their  dictators.  On  the  con- 
trary, all  of  those  who  oppose  repeal  of  the  arms-embargo 
provision  of  our  Neutrality  Act  state  they  hate  dictators, 
militarists,  and  aggre.ssors  and  love  peace  and  peaceful  people' 

Some  Members  oppose  repeal,  not  upon  the  merits,  but  on 
the  ground  that  after  war  starts,  to  repeal  the  embargo  pro- 
vision would  be  an  unneutral  act.  In  other  words,  we  have 
been  caught  with  a  domestic  enactment  that  works  wrong- 
fully and  unjustly,  but  due  to  circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control  v.e  are  not  to  correct  a  wrong  or  to  "put  our- 
selves right,"  as  Carl  Schurz  would  say.  They  state  that  it 
Will  be  unneutral  to  change  the  rules  of  the  game  after  the 
game  starts  The  trouble  about  this  reasoning  is  it  is  not 
our  game,  we  are  not  a  party  thereto,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  With  the  origin  of  the  game.  We  were  not  con.sulted  as 
to  rules  nor  a.-ked  to  make  rules  for  the  game  of  war  that 
is  now  being  played.  If  we  should  venture  to  suggest  some 
rules  to  govern  the  conduct  of  the  war  or  game,  if  you  like. 
It  would  be  deemed  impertinent  by  the  parties  playing  the 
game.  That  war  is  not  our  war.  and  we  are  merely  making 
rules  to  govern  our  own  conduct,  and  not  the  conduct  of 
others,  .so  we  can  be  fair  and  honorable  and  not  be  wrong- 
fully aiding  by  law  the  perpetration  of  injustice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stated  we  were  not  responsible  for  this  war 
In  Europe.  However.  I  feel  that  cur  arms  embargo  en- 
couraged the  beginning  of  the  war. 

The  leader  of  those  opposing  repeal— and  I  refer  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  Hon.  H.'.milton  Fish— has  vig- 
orously fought  repeal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  make  us  a 
party  to  the  war  and  put  us  immediately  into  the  war.  He 
was  so  sincere  in  his  belief  that  he  organized,  in  May  of  this 
year,  a  sort  of  rump  congress  composed  of  36  Republicans  and 
1  Democrat.  This  select  committee  and,  so  far  as  most  of  the 
Members  are  concerned,  a  secret  committee  placed  them- 
selves upon  a  high  pedestal  of  morality  and  patriotism  and 
took  an  attitude,  possibly  innocent,  against  all  the  other 
Members  of  Congress.  It  is  well  known  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Fish]  has  an  unquenchable  hatred  of 
the  President.  He  is  ranking  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  and  chairman  of  the  delegation  to 
atttnd  the  Interparliamentary  Union  at  Oslo,  Norway,  this 
year. 

He  went  to  Europe  on  his  way  to  Oslo  and  there  as.sumed 
and  arrogated  to  himself  the  functions  of  cur  State  Depart-   1 
ment  and  of  cur  President  in  foreign  affairs.     He  nominated   I 
and  appointed  himself,  it  seems  to  me,  as  a  sort  of  Ambassa-   I 
dor   Extraordinary   and   Minister   Plenipotentiary,   and   pro-   ; 
ceeded  to  seek  con.sultations  and  conferences  with  the  Nazi   | 
leaders  of  Germany.     Notoriety  and  publicity  hampered  his 
negotiations.     He   advised   them   that   the  Versailles  Treaty 
should  be  scrapped  and  that  Germany  should  have  Danzig 
and  the  corridor  to  Pru.ssia.     He  no  doubt  assured  these  lead- 
ers of  his  position  and  of  the  great  efforts  he  would  make  to 
prevent  any  nation,  great  or  small,  which  Germany  might 


attack  from  obtaining  arms,  munitions,  or  implements  of  war 
from  the  United  States.  In  other  words,  he  had  organized 
to  hold  the  embargo  in  our  law.  In  my  opinion,  these  Nazi 
leaders  were  encouraged  to  proceed  and  take  Danzig  and  de- 
stroy Poland.  Therefore  unofficially  the  war  might  be  called, 
in  a  way,  of  our  own  making.  The  gentleman  from  New  York 
and  his  committee  of  36  was  going  to  ask  funds  from  every 
source  available  with  which  to  defeat  a  repeal  of  the  arms 
embargo  and,  as  they  claim,  prevent  America  from  becoming 
involved  in  any  war.  I  sometimes  wonder  why  the  lone 
Democrat  was  induced  to  become  a  member,  but  prcbably 
for  the  purpose  of  prestige  and  making  it  bipartisan  or  non- 
partisan, as  the  case  may  be. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  studied  international  law.  I  am  fairly 
familiar  with  the  great  work  of  Hugo  Grotius.  He  is  recog- 
nized by  all  nations  and  by  all  men  of  legal  learning  as  the 
founder  of  international  law.  As  a  basis  for  neutrality  300 
years  ago,  Hugo  Grotius  set  forth  the  following  premise: 

It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  profess  neutrality  in  war  to  do  nothing 
toward  increasing  the  strength  of  a  party  maintaining  an  unjust 
cause,  nor  to  impede  the  measures  of  a  power  engaged  in  a  Just  and 
righteous  cause. 

It  is  my  humble  opinion  that  the  provision  in  our  neutrality 
law  for  an  embargo  on  armis  and  m.unitions,  admitted  to  ba 
in  derogation  of  the  common  law  of  nations  and  contrary  to 
the  policies  of  peaceful  nations  for  300  years,  increases  the 
strength  of  militaristic  nations  and  helps  them  to  maintain  an 
unjust  cause  It  must  be  admitted  that  the  embargo  provi- 
sion of  our  Neutrality  Act  impedes  the  measures  of  any  peace- 
ful, nonaggressize  power  or  powers  engaged  in  a  just  and 
righteous  cause.  On  the  floor  of  this  House  it  is  almost 
unanimous  that  Germany  is  engaged  in  an  unjust  cause.  It 
must  be  admitted  that  England  and  Prance  are  impeded  while 
engaged  in  a  just  and  righteous  cause  of  defense  against 
military  aggressors  engaged  in  destroying  nations. 

I  have  listened  to  many  speeches  made  upon  this  proposed 
Neutrality  Act.  I  have  listened  to  the  opponents  of  repeal 
denouncing  the  Versailles  Ti-eaty — denouncing  our  entrance 
into  the  World  War.  I  have  listened  to  them  as  they  have 
detailed  the  horrors  of  war.  I  have  listened  to  them  wail 
and  almost  weep  while  describing  the  destruction  of  human 
beings,  the  mangling  of  men,  and  the  killing  of  women  and 
children,  and  of  towns  plastered  with  brains  and  blood — of 
men  running  in  all  directions,  wildly,  insane,  with  eyes  bulg- 
ing from  their  sockets.  I  have  listened  to  them  describe 
wounded  men  lying  on  the  ground,  biting  their  nails  and  the 
ground.  I  have  listened  to  them  tell  of  little  children  holding 
up  whim.peringly  the  stumps  of  their  arms  in  appeal  to  their 
mothers  who  were  dead.  I  have  listened  to  such  nauseating 
yet  true  dercriptions,  and  wondered  why  people  do  not  stop 
and  think — why  some  of  us  in  Congress  do  not  think. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  1914  to  1918.  1.357,000  fine  young  French- 
men  were  killed  by  being  shot  down,  blown  to  pieces,   or 
poisoned  with  gas;  over  900.000  young  Englishmen  were  shot 
down  or  blown  to  pieces;  over  650,000  fine  young  Italian  men 
were  destroyed;  1,700,000  young  Russians  were  shot  to  death: 
335,000  young  Rumanian  men  were  slaughtered;  126,000  fine 
young  Americans  were  killed  or  died  of  disease;   44,000  of 
them  were  mangled,  arms  and  legs  shot  off,  eyes  shot  out. 
face  disfigured;  and  our  hospitals  today  are  filled  with  thou- 
sands  of    these    young    Americans.     Hospitals    of   England. 
France,  Italy,  Russia,  Rumania  are  likewise  filled  with  men 
disabled  by  rifles,  machine  guns,   bombs,   and  poison   gas. 
Belgium  was  overrun  and  thousands  upon  thousands  of  her 
people  were  killed.    The  homes  of  millions  were  blown  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  you.  Who  killed 
all  of  those  millions  of  young  men  of  France,  England,  Italy, 
Russia,  Rumania,  and  the  United  States?     I  ask  you.  Who 
caused  all  the  misery,  suffering,  and  heartaches  of  millions 
of  young  men  who  have  been  languishing  in  our  hospitals 
for  the  last  25  years?     Do  I  need  tell  you  it  was  a  dictatorial 
Germany?     Yet  I  hear  Members  of  Congress  denouncing  the 
Versailles  Treaty.     Who  caused  the  Versailles  Treaty?     In 
proportion  to  the  horrible  crimes  and  injustice  committed  by 
Germany  from  1914  to  November  11.  1918,  that  treaty  was 
too  benevolent. 
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Mr.  Spr-aker,  during  the  present  war  in  Eurnpp  I  have  s.x'n 
the  picanvs,  read  accounts,  and  know  that  niiUions  of  little 
children,  women,  sick  peopl'-.  and  old  people  have  been  forced 
from  tlieir  homes  and  country.  I  ask  you,  Who  caused  that? 
Germany  has  e\cn  now  destroyed  her  former  ally,  Au.^tria, 
murd<:'rod  her  premier  and  thoiLsand.s  of  Ausrrians.  and  took 
by  force  the  Austrian  Government  and  destroyed  it;  and  yet 
Austria  sacrificed  1.200,000  of  her  young  men  to  aid  Germany 
in  the  killing  and  destruction  I  have  m.entioned.  Germany 
has  recently,  by  force  and  threats  of  dcj.tructicn.  due  to  her 
great  military  might,  destroyed  Czechoslovakia,  a  peaceful 
country,  a  democratic  country.  Germany  likewise  has  de- 
stroyed Poland  and  thou.sands  upon  thou.sands  of  her  citizens 
unju.stly.  Women  and  children  were  bombed  and  slaugh- 
tered and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  citizens  of  Poland 
were  forced  to  flee  their  country  with  a  few  belongings,  and 
are  now  in  refuge  in  other  countries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  man  at  *he  head  of  Germany  recently 
celebrated  the  German  victory  over  the  Poles,  a  nation  of 
35,000,000  people.  After  the  destruction  of  Poland,  Herr 
Hitler  went  in  triumphant  precession  to  the  city  of  Warsaw, 
the  capital  of  Poland,  and  there  boasted  of  his  might  and 
power  and,  in  the  prest-nce  of  the  mortified  bodies  of  worn-  n 
and  children  in  the  ruins  of  Warsaw,  boasted  that  other 
nations  would  receive  the  same  fate  if  they  did  not  submit  to 
his  dictation  and  subjugation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  said  that  only  England  and  France  will 
be  able  to  purchase  arms  and  munitions  from  the  United 
States.  It  is  said  that  these  arms,  munitions,  and  planes  will 
be  used  to  kill  innocent  children  and  women.  No:  I  cannot 
be  convinced  they  w.ll  purchase  arms  and  munitions  for  any 
such  purpose.  I  believe  they  will  purchase  arms  and  mxuni- 
tions  to  stop  aggre."sors.  vandals,  and  murderers.  I  believe 
they  will  purchase  arms  and  munitions  to  prevent  women 
and  children,  and  the  women  and  children  of  small  countries, 
from  being  bombed  and  murdered  and  their  countries  over- 
run by  military  aggressors.  I  know  when  we  were  in  France 
in  1917  and  1918  we  were  not  engaged  in  killing  babies, 
children,  or  wom.en.  but  madmen.  We  were  engaged  in  stop- 
ping the  wanton  killing  of  millions  of  human  beings,  and  the 
preservation  of  our  civilization, 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  vote  to  repeal  the  arms 
embargo  in  our  Neutrality  Act  because  of  sentiment.  I  am 
going  to  vote  to  repeal  it  so  that  this  country  of  ours  will  do 
nothing  toward  increasing  the  strength  of  a  party  maintain- 
ing an  unjust  cause,  and  so  that  this  country  may  not  impede 
the  measures  of  a  power  or  powers  engaged  in  a  just  and 
righteous  catise. 

Hugo  GrotiLLS,  in  his  great  work  on  international  lav,-,  fur- 
ther said: 

It  frequently  happen.s  that  It  Is  an  act  of  greater  piety  and 
rectitude  to  yield  a  rii?ht  than  to  enforce  it. 

Prom  the  foundation  of  this  Government  until  the  present 
time  this  Nation  has  insisted  upon  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 
We  went  to  wiir  in  1917  because  Germany  ruthlessly  destroyed, 
without  warning  or  mercy,  many  of  our  ships  engaged  in 
lawful  comm.erce  under  international  law.  Our  hospital  ships 
bearing  medical  supplies  to  the  wounded,  disea.sed,  and  sick 
were  wantonly  sunk.  We  fought  to  prevent  such  destruction 
of  our  rights  on  the  high  seas.  Today  we  are  yielding  for 
the  present  some  of  our  rights  on  the  seas,  and,  according  to 
Grotius.  we  are  doing  an  act  of  piety  and  rectitude  rather 
than  plunge  our  country  into  war  again.  We  are  today,  under 
the  proposed  act,  preventing  any  American  ship  carrying 
any  supplies  or  any  article  w^hatsoever,  of  any  kind  or  descrip- 
tion, to  any  of  the  fighting  nations,  and  we  are  preventing 
them  from  going  into  danger  zones.  There  can  be  no  more 
sinking  of  American  ships,  as  was  done  in  191G  and  1917,  for 
the  reason  our  ships  will  bear  no  arms,  no  munitions,  and  no 
supplies  to  either  of  the  belligerents,  and  our  ships  will  not  go 
into  any  war  or  danger  zones.  We  will  even  cease  allowing 
our  ships  to  go  to  neutrals  like  Holland  in  the  sincere  desire 
to  avoid  war. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  cast  my  vote  so  as  to  enable  peaceful 
natiorLs  to  def.-nd  their  homes,  liberty,  peopU',  and  prevent 
the  killing  of  their  citizens,  I  do  not  want  our  NatK-n  to 
become  a  military  nation  and  be  burdened  hereafter  with 
four  or  five  million  soldiers  and  an  enormous  fleet.  I  do  not 
wish  oth'^r  peac  'fal  nations  to  be  forcd  to  become  nuluanstic 
and  be  burdontd  with  th.e  co.^t  ct  armament^;:  but,  as  surely 
as  we  live,  unkss  dictators  arc  checktd  in  tht  ir  efforts  to 
dominate  tlie  world,  it  will  be  n-c.-saiy  lor  each  nation  to 
become  militaristic.  All  small  nations  will  be  de.aroyt'd. 
B>  kium.  Holland.  Finland,  Denmark,  Norway,  Sweden,  and 
Switzerland  are  today  in  great  tenor.  They  are  gravely 
threatened  and  forced  in  order  to  defend  their  homes  and 
People  to  bare  their  brt-asts  at  their  borders  against  the 
greatest  military  machine  on  this  earth. 

I  shall  vote  upon  thi-  proposed  measure,  a.s  I  see  it.  to  pre- 
vent the  spilling  of  irmocent  blood  and  the  ruthless  destruc- 
tion of  human  b-.nngs.  their  homes,  churches.  liberty,  and 
peaceful  nations.  I  shall  vote  in  llie  interfst  (if  th.e  pet-ple  of 
the  United  States,  of  the  people  of  the  American  Continent, 
and  of  all  peaceful.  Christian  nations  in  this  world.  My  vote 
will  be  against  militarism  and  dictator.s,  and  in  i'avor  of 
Americani.-5in  and  the  American  f^rm  of  government. 
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Mr.  ALLEN  rf  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  authority 
given  m.e  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
I  wish  to  in.sert  a  story^  Irom  Nation's  Business  with  the  title 
"A  Town  That  Wouldn't  Admit  Defeat."  This  town  of  Scott- 
dale  lies  in  niy  congressional  district,  and  I  am  naturally 
proud  that  the  fight  which  our  citizens  have  waged  against 
overwhelming  economic  obstacles  has  merited  the  attention  of 
such  a  publication  as  Nation's  Business.  I  am  proud  of  Scott- 
dale  and  of  what  it  has  accomplished.  The  following  .'*>:ry 
clearly  indicates  that  the  morale  of  our  people  is  high,  and 
that  they  are  determined  to  solve  their  own  problems  locally 
insofar  as  they  are  able.  After  all.  it  is  .such  spirit  as  this 
which  will  preserve  our  country  as  the  greatest  dem.otracy  in 
the  world  and  which  will  insure  to  succeeding  generations  the 
same  blessings  which  have  been  ours. 

The  article  follows: 

[Frcm  Nation's  Businef^s  for  November  1939] 

A  Town  That  Wouldn't  Admit  Defeat 

(By  Francis  McQuillin) 

"What  would  you  do  If  you  were  a  bus^inessman  in  a  ccmmunlly 
where  industrial  Inactivity  has  caused  90  percent  of  the  population 
to  be  unemployed  for  3  years;  whf-re  40  per-^ent  of  the  available  busi- 
ness sites  are  vacant:  where  a  Federal  EmiTge'icy  Relief  Adminis- 
tration representative  cla.ssed  us  a.s  being  the  second  hirdi.-t  hit 
town  in  the  United  States?" 

Such  was  the  opeiun':^  paragraph  of  a  letter  signed  bv  the  S^^ott- 
dale  (Pa.)  Bo  ird  of  Tr^do  and  sent  to  President  Roor-eveit  April  -20, 
1934. 

When  a  board  of  trade  reaches  the  point  where  it  publicly  acknowl- 
edges that  itis  community  i?  economically  next  to  the  wnst  in  the 
country,  its  plight  must  be  desperat*.  In  April  lt-34  Scottdale's 
plight  was  desperate. 

Founded  In  1873  as  a  rural  outpost  on  the  newly  constructed 
Fouthwest  branch  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  whose  president. 
Ool.  Thomas  A  Sco't.  it  was  nam  d  for,  the  buroueh  (;1  Sccttclale 
soon  became  an  active  shipping  point  for  a  rich  at,'riculturjil  section. 
With  the  development  of  tne  surroundnr^  biiumin.ais  cc^al  fields 
and  the  growint,'  beehl\e  coke  Inclu.'try  centered  at  Conni'llSMll.-  a 
few  mileo  away,  Scottdale  quickly  became  a  thriving  .ndustrlal 
center. 


Bcottcales  earliest  Industry  wa.s  the  McKlnncv  blast  furnace 
wli.ch  turned  ore  frcm  a  n-.rby  mine  into  pig  iron."us:ng  coke  from 
the  lo^al  ovens,  m  1S77  S-o'tdale  citiz.  ns  organij-d  a  steel  sheet 
mill  wnlch  was  later  dr.^tuud  to  becrn-.e  an  Inipcrtant  unit  in  the 
American  SheH  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  In  1882  Henr>'  Clay  Prick  founded 
the  H  C  I-Yuk  Ccal  A:  Ctke  ^o.  winch  became  a  subsidiary  of  the 
United  States  Steel,  with  liendquarters  at  Scottdale.  The  Foundry 
&  Supply  Co.  was  tstab:^hed  in  18ot  Tv^-o  years  later  local  interests 
organized  the  United  States  P.pe  f.  Foundry  Co  Although  thr-  pcn- 
ulalicn  v^as  never  more  than  10.000.  Sc  Aidale  became  a  nuiiiatuVe 
bocm  *own. 

Dunnr;  the  prcperrus  war  years  and  the  lean  yearc  vihch  fol- 
lowed. Scottdale's  indu.stne.s  continued  to  flourish  and  new  ores 
Fprang  up.  Tlie  original  .-hoet  mill  was  sui;plemcnted  bv  a  mere 
modern  and  luri,'er  [lant.  and  the  two  mills  became  i-ipcrt'mt  u-uts 
In  the  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.  From  its  small  taeg-nnires 
the  pp.'  foun:Jry  de-.elrpcd  into  the  world's  largest  manufacturer 
Of  ca£'.-iroii  pipf  A  modern  Y.  M  C.  A  buildm-  was  constructed 
many  new  churchoo  w-re  e.^tabllshed.  new  .sireets^-ere  laid  cut  and 
quickly  lined  with  mf  d^rn  hnu.sts.  .schools  were  built  bank  de- 
posits .swelled  to  $9  000  000.  and  a  country  ctub  was  started  In  1928 
a  progri-sive  -roup  of  bu.-mes.smen  f.rn.ed  the  Scottdale  Board  of 
Tiude  Tliat  same  year  43  hi-'h-.'-cho-.l  praou.aes  uut  of  a  cla'-s  of 
wventy-three  went  on  to  college.  Scottdale's  future  seemed 
assured 

PAT    LINFS    REPLACED    EY    EHFAD    LINES 

Then  came  the  cra.'-h.  The  Scottdale  sheet  mill  closed,  leaving 
1  2^i;i  nun  jobU.^s.  Another  1  000  workers  were  left  without  a  .source 
'I  K.cf^me  whrn  the  pipe  fcur.dry  closed.  Managements  of  both 
cnnij  allies  had  done  all  they  could  to  keep  these  plants  going.  They 
had  built  up  hug",  .stock  piles  to  make  work,  they  had  reduced 
pricts.  but  orders  liad  ceased  to  ccme  in.  After  the  plants  closed 
they  tran.sferred  a.--  many  workers  as  pcs.sible  to  other  plants. 

Lone  lines  of  workers  waiting  for  pay  envelopes  soon  gave  place 
to  bread  lines  Banks  closed,  busines.ses  failed,  among  them  some 
of  Scottdale's  pioneers.  One  of  two  movie  houses  was  boarded  up. 
the  ottier  [flayed  to  a  half  empty  house  2  nights  a  week,  Tlie 
brl^.'ht  liL'ht.^  of  Pitt:^bu-Kh  Street,  the  borough's  principal  thor- 
ou^•^lfa^e.  fadfHl.  In  th.ir  place  appeared  an  ever  lengthening  row 
of  darkene''  store  windows  framing  "for  rent"  signs.  A  padlock 
huiik'  fr..ii  tc  doors  of  The  Y  M  C.  A.  In  June  Scottdale  High 
gradua-ed  i06,  but  only  12  could  afford  to  go  on  to  college.  Eight 
otn  nf  every  ten  Scottdale  citizens  were  on  relief. 

Members  of  Scottdale's  Board  of  Trade  spent  many  hours  in  con- 
ference with  officials  of  closed  plants  in  efforts  to  get  these  plants 
reopened       Representatives   called   on   Congressmen,   wrote   to   Gen 
Huuh  John'-on.  who  then  headed  the  N.  R   A. 

The  pipe  company's  executives  were  sympathetic  but  powerless 
to  help.  Tliey  had  another  plant  in  the  South  which  could  pro- 
duce at  lower  cost  than  the  nonhern  plant.  A  change  in  freight 
rates  al.so  favored  the  southern  foundry.  Anyway,  there  v.-as  little 
market  for  c:u=t-lron  pipe.  From  the  Steel  Corporation  officials  the 
beard  heard  a  similar  story: 

"We  would  like  to  help  Scottdale.  but  there  Is  only  enough  busi- 
ness to  operate  two  or  three  of  the  corporations  smaller  mills. 
Scottdale's  sheet  m'll  Is  lart^e  and  unfitted  to  supply  hand-to-mouth 
buyers  If  national  prosperity  were  restored,  then  the  plant  -.vould 
be  reopened." 

As  the  depression  dragged  on,  conditions  grew  worse.  Tax  col- 
lections which  had  reached  $200,000  in  1929.  dwindled.  There  was 
not  enough  money  in  the  berough's  cash  drawer  to  m.-^et  the  bills 
for  essential  public  services.  Street  lights  were  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum, fire  protection  was  severely  curtailed,  while  the  lia-idful  of 
citiz-'us  who  could  still  afford  automobiles  bounced  and  jelled  over 
streets  long  In  need  of  repair.  Having  e.\h,rasted  every  resource, 
the  board  of  trade  dissolved. 

Scottdale  had  in  truth  become  a  ghost  to^'Ti. 

For  the  country  at  large.  bu.slness  revival  seemed  to  start  slowly 
but  surely  late  in  1935  but  not  for  Scottdale  v.hich  had  two  huge 
while  elephants  on  its  hands.  In  6  years  of  disuse,  the  sheet  mill 
and  pipe  foundry  had  grov.-n  ot-^slel*.  Continued  maintenance 
had  kept  up  the  outward  appearance  but  technological  advances 
had  made  the  machinery  Insiile  obsoiete.  Local  efforts  to  reopen 
them  met  with  d.scourcgement. 

Spirits  were  at  a  low  ebb  when  a  group  of  the  most  determined 
local  businessmen  and  c.vic  leaders  met  with  the  industrial  devel- 
opment repre.sciitative  of  the  West  Penn  Power  Co.,  which  supplies 
Scottdale's  electric  service,  to  plan  for  Scottdale's  rehabilitation.  ' 
After  .some  discussion,  they  decided  to  abandon  all  effons  to  get  ' 
the  former  mills  reopened  and  devote  their  energies  toward  getting 
new  industries  for  Scottdale.  | 

First  step  was  to  compile  an  Inventory  of  what  Scottdale  had  to 
offer   prospective   industries.     Even    the   most   sanguine   were   sur- 
prised at  the  re-sults  of  this  Inventory.     With  all  the  facts  assembled,    ! 
Scottdale  seemed  to  offer  a  veritable  paradise  for  certain  types  of 
Industry. 

To  begin  with,  Scottdale  had  an  abundance  of  workers  skilled 
in  Ihe  metal-working  trades,  predominantly  native-born  and  with 
a  long  record  of  friendly  relations  with  management.  In  addition  i 
Scottdale  was  a  good  place  to  live,  with  no  crowded  slums,  many 
modern  homes,  broad,  shaded  streets,  first-class  schools,  churches 
of  many  denominations,  small  bonded  indebtedness,  and  low  taxes. 
Production  of  iron,  steel,  aluminum,  brass,  alloys,  glass,  and  i 
plastics  centers  around  Pittsburgh,  which  is  only  an  hour's  drive   i 


from    Scottdale.      Two-thirds    of    all    United    States    families    live? 
within  reach  of  an  overnight  train  ride. 

To  top  it  off.  Scottdale  had  two  plants  suitable  for  m.any  tvpes 
Ml  manufacture  all   ready  for  some   industry  to  move   into      Most 
'important  of  all.  every  Scottdale  citizen   stood  ready  to  he:p   new 
industries  get   off  to  a  good  start.   becau.=e  everyone"  realized   that 
the   whole   future   of   his   community   depended  "on   industr'al    de- 
velopment. 

Strangely  enough,  Scottdale's  first  good  break  resulted  from  an- 
other community's  misfortune.  After  the  Ohio  River  flood  of  1937 
the  rumor  reached  the  Scottdale  comm.iue-  that  a  steel  company 
in  a  neighboring  State  had  tired  of  trvmg  to  keep  the  river  away 
from  its  door.  The  committee  sent  a  representative  to  confer  wth 
the  steel  company's  officials  and  interest  them  in  a  Scottdale 
location. 

After  talking  with  officials  of  the  Duraloy  Co.,  manufacturers  of 
special  analysis  steel  castings,  the  representative  learned  that  they 
were  definitely  in  the  market  for  a  new  plant  location.  In  fact 
they  were  already  considering  several  locations.  The  Scottdale  rep- 
resentative outlined  the  advantages  of  a  Scottdale  location  and 
finally  elicited  a  promise  that  the  officials  would  make  no  decision 
until  they  had  seen  Scottdale.  A  date  was  set  for  a  trip  to  Scott- 
dale with  the  suggestion  that  the  officials  bring  their  wives. 

SHOWING   THE  TOWN  AS  IS 

Members  of  the  Scottdale  committee  were  overjoyed  when  their 
emissary  returned  with  this  news.  Then  the  question  arose.  What 
could  be  done  to  make  a  favorable  impression?  Though  they  were 
aware  that  their  community  presented  anything  but  a  prosperous 
appearance,  the  committee  decided  against  any  suggestion  of  win- 
dow dressing.  They  had  the  vacant  cast  iron  pipe  foundry  which 
could  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  price  and  easily  converted  to' the 
needs  of  a  modern  steel  foundry.  They  had  many  natural  advan- 
tages such  as  cheap  fuel,  electric  power,  skilled  labor,  and  good 
transportation.  Tliey  could  offer  good  housing  and  good  living  con- 
ditions. Above  all,  they  would  show  a  friendly  spirit  of  willing 
cooperation. 

The  crucial  day  arrived.  After  being  greeted  by  a  committee 
composed  of  the  borough  manager,  council  members,  and  leading 
businessmen,  the  Duraloy  officials  visited  the  vacant  property\ 
Meantime  a  group  of  local  women  accompanied  the  officials'  wives 
on  a  tour  of  the  community,  pointing  out  the  desirable  houses 
available,  the  schools,  churches,  and  places  of  interest.  This  tour 
ended  with  a  luncheon  in  the  home  of  one  of  the  welcoming 
committee. 

Apparently  the  Duraloy  representatives  and  their  wives  were 
Impressed  because  they  immediately  started  negotiations  for  the 
vacant  plant.  Owners  of  the  plant,  eager  to  aid  Scottdale's  come- 
back, made  their  terms  particularly  attractive. 

Duraloy  took  over  the  plant. 

It  was  Scottdale's  first  good  break.     The  Independent-Observer 
Scottdale's   newspaper,   got   out   a   special   edition  to  commemorate 
the  occasion.     The  Scottdale  committee  took  a  new  lease  on  life 
and  set  out  to  find  more  industries. 

Next  prospect  was  the  Calvin  Manufacturing  Co.,  which  had 
de\  eloped  an  automobile  distributor  cap  made  of  glass.  This  con- 
cern was  now  about  ready  to  place  Its  product  on  the  market  but 
n'^cded  a  larsrcr  plant  and  additional  capital  to  get  into  production 

The  committee  suggested  a  vacant  plant  on  the  outskirts  of 
Scottdale  which  could  be  converted  for  the  production  of  glass 
products.  When  the  proposal  was  accepted,  the  committee  launched 
a  campaign  to  raise  money  by  public  subscription  to  repair  and 
remodel  the  plant  for  the  new  tenant. 

With  two  new  Industries  to  its  credit,  the  committee  decided 
that  even  greater  accomplishments  might  be  possible  if  a  larger 
group  participated.  Accordingly,  a  meeting  was  called,  to  which 
many  of  Scottdale's  most  capable  and  influential  citizens  were 
invited.  At  this  meeting  the  Scottdale  Civic  and  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation was  formed,  S.  B,  Bulick,  superintendent  of  schools  was 
chosen  as  chairman,  and  Ernest  Overholt.  a  banker  was  named 
sectetary.     The  directors  included  many  leading  businessmen. 

The  newly  formed  association's  first  achievement  was  to  obtain 
title  to  the  only  large  industrial  plant  remaining  vacant  This  was 
the  old  American  Sheet  &  Tin  Plate  Co.'s  works  which  was  owned 
by  the  United  States  Steel  Corporation.  Steel  company  officials 
deeded  the  entire  property  over  to  the  association  for  $1  Only 
provision  was  that  the  property  could  not  be  resold,  but  was  to  be 
held  In  trust  for  the  people  of  Scottdale  and  rented  to  industries 
which  would  employ  local  citizens. 

Early  in  1939  the  association  learned  that  a  manufacturing  con- 
cern then  located  in  a  congested  industrial  center  was  considerine 
expansion.  ° 

Representatives  of  the  association  called  on  officials  of  this  con- 
cern and  arraiiged  for  them  to  visit  Scottdale.  A  week  later  the 
visitors  arrived  and  were  given  a  reception  similar  to  that  previously 
provided  for  the  Duraloy  oiHclals,  They  agreed  to  rent  a  section  of 
the  vacant  plant  on  condition  that  it  was  repaired  and  remodeled. 
The  association  undertook  that  Job,  believing  that  rental  income 
woiald  soon  retire  the  obligation.  Work  was  started  Immediately 
and  early  in  1939  the  R.  E.  Uptegraff  Manufacturing  Co..  manufac- 
turers of  electric  transformers,  moved  into  its  new  home. 

As  this  is  written  the  association  Is  negotiating  with  several  small 
but  wide-awake  Industries  In  the  hope  of  finding  tenants  for  other 
buildings  in  the  vacant  steel-mill  group. 
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While  rfhab;!iMtion  is  not  complete,  the  Soottciale  of  Today  Is 
quite  cl:{TfrcMt  I'roni  ih-->  ghost  town"  of  a  few  years  at:o,  "For  rent" 
signs  have  almost  disappeared  vn  Pltt^burgh  Street.  smi;ke  curls 
from  factory  chimneys,  btth  m.ovie  houses  p:av  to  full  houbcs 
nightly,  the  padlcck  no  Ion  -rr  han.,s  from  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  door,  tax 
ccllectlon.«  have  .ilmo5t  douMed.  and  streets  arc  be:ng  resurfaced. 

A  number  of  smaller  companies  which  totte'-ed  on  the  brink  of 
failure  during  the  long  lean  years  have  made  striking  ccme-backs. 

Credit  fcr  revivm  :  Scottdale  should  go  to  tho  picneenr.g  spirit  of 
i's  people,  and  partitularly  to  that  handful  of  determined  men  who 
refuH-d  to  iriml:  they  wtre  licked— the  fellows  whose  efforts  laid  the 
pround  work  fcr  the  S^Oitdale  Civic  and  Indusrnal  Association.  It 
1=  this  same  spirit  which  assures  the  future  of  the  new  Scottdale. 


The  American  Farmer  Pays  Again 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  there  must 
be  what  amounts  to  a  gigantic  conspiracy  against  the  Anitri- 
can  farmer,  and  that  repeal  of  this  embargo  is  just  another 
cvid'^nce  of  its  exi.stence. 

There  is  net  th-:^  least  doubt  but  what  United  States  farmers 
have  been  sold  down  the  river  with  respect  to  the  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  now  m  force  or  to  become  operative  in  the 
\-fry  near  future.  In  my  opinion,  the  whole  theory  of  trade 
reciprocity,  as  envisicned  by  this  administration,  is  a  fallacy. 
To  my  mind  we  are  doing  nothing  more  than  trying  to  buy 
cur  neitihbor's  friendship  every  time  we  negotiate  one  of  these 
trade  trcat.ies. 

I  realize  that  the  ideal  situation  in  foreifrn  trade  is  where 
5uch  trade  between  countries  closely  balances  and  I  also  real- 
ize that  in  order  to  make  one  of  these  treaties  show  even  a 
sm.a'.l  semblance  of  sanity,  it  is  necessary  to  give  and  take. 
But  what  I  obj  ct  to  most  strenuously  is  that  in  every  such 
treaty  ncrtottated  by  the  Department  of  State  so  far.  the 
American  farmer  h  is  been  required  to  do  most  of  the  giving, 
while  eastern  indu.^trialists  have  taken  nearly  ail  the  gains 
accruing  from  the  trade. 

Why  IS  It,  may  I  ask.  that  during  the  first  9  months  of  this 
year  a  very  large  gain  has  been  shown  in  agricultural  im- 
ports to  the  United  States,  while  at  the  same  time  thi^e  has 
been  a  very  large  decrease  in  exports  of  agricultural  products 
from  the  United  Statr.^?  Certainly  it  cannot  be  because  the 
United  States  is  unable  to  produce  enough  tarm  products  for 
cur  own  use. 

Do  you  know  that  during  the  first  9  months  of  this  year 
we  have  bought  $794,700,000  worth  of  foreign-produced  farm 
products?  Dc  you  realize  we  bought  almost  as  much  for  the 
comparative  period  a  year  ago? 

I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  whole  idea  of  reciprocal- 
trade  treaties  as  practiced  by  this  administration  is  nothing 
more  than  a  bribe.  I  cannot  sec  where  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  gaining  anything  from  them.  What  we  gain  from 
the  sale  of  mdustnal  products  is  lost  through  letting  down 
the  tariff  walls  so  that  foreign  agricultural  products  grown 
by  what  virtually  amounts  to  slave  labor  can  come  into  this 
country  and  undersell  those  same  products  raised  here. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  from  the  agricultural  standpoint,  the 
United  States  is  almost  100  percent  self-sufficient.  But  I 
would  not  object  to  these  trade  agreements  so  strongly  if 
they  did  not  pit  class  against  class.  Yes;  you  can  call  it  class 
I'^gislaticn,  for  that  is  exactly  what  it  boils  down  to  in  the 
last  analysis.  Mr.  Hull  draws  up  a  treaty  with  Argentina, 
another  with  Chile,  still  another  with  Cc'nada  and  more 
than  a  dozen  more.  And  what  happens?  He  agrees  to  let 
.nil  sorts  of  foreign  farm  products  come  into  this  country  un- 
der a  "most  favored  nation"  agreement. 

To  be  sure  the  countries  on  the  other  end  of  the  pact  agree 
to  take  certain  quotas  of  American-manufactured  goods  and 


raw  m.aterials.  But  that  is  a  poor  way  to  pet  bu'^.nr^s,  I 
think.  What  American  industry  can  and  .should  do  is  ninke 
such  superior  products  for  expc.rt  that  buytrs  Irum  all  \h<' 
world  would  be  fat;er  to  tak'^  them  in  pref'Tenct'  to  ail  oth-r 
goods  of  the  same  nature.  No  one  run  tell  me  that  Ameruan 
mdustry  cannot  tuiu  out  bettrr  good.<  at  lower  prices  than  any 
of  our  industrial  comptmtors. 

If  Am.erican  industry  has  fallen  to  such  a  l^w  state  that 
this  Government  has  to  buy  business  for  them  abroad,  then  it 
is  about  time  somebody  iXTformed  a  rejuvenation  oi.<'raLion 
on  it.  I  cannot  believe  such  har.^h  remedies  are  requi.-.d.  but 
I  do  not  believe  industry  will  continue  to  take  all  it  :an  get 
in  the  way  of  governmental  aid  just  so  long  as  such  aid  is 
forthcoming. 

If  I  were  an  exporter,  though,  I  would  not  cci.nt  too 
strongly  on  buildin*;  up  my  foreign  trade  through  the  b<  nign 
efforts  of  this  administration.  I  would  want  my  bus.ness  to 
stand  on  its  own  feet  and  not  be  propped  up  by  the  ,F<d  ral 
GuVtrnnient.  And  I  do  net  bt>Iieve  I  would  b*'  abl.'  to  letam  a 
cUar  conscienci'  it  I  knew  that  whatever  profits  I  micl.t  make 
vv'ere  largely  gained  through  the  losses  incurred  by  mj-  fellov.- 
citizens. 

It  was  suppressed  until  after  thi-  embargo  repeal  wu.s  as- 
sured, but  then  it  was  revealed  authoniativfly  that  the  mid- 
west farmer  stands  to  lo.-;e  rather  than  pain  cut  ot  thr  new  law. 
It  is  true  that  England  and  France  plan  on  buying  m.any  mil- 
lion^ 01  dollars'  worth  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements 
of  war  m  this  country.  It  is  equally  true  thry  are  eDine  to 
tak'>  these  materials  away  in  thnr  own  buatc  and  pcy  ca.-h 
for  them. 

But  while  they  are  doinp  that  they  are  cmne  to  ru:  down 
en  the  amount  of  other  goods  th^y  buy  m  this  count ly.  Thoy 
dT  not  intend  to  buy  much  in  the  foodstuff  line  here.  Tlrey 
are  going  to  try  to  supply  all  thrir  needs  m  that  respea  from 
their  own  pos.se.s>ions.  Therefore  United  Stages  exp-irts  of 
corn,  wheat.  m-r.t  products,  and  so  forth,  appear  certain  to  be 
doomed  for  even  further  reduction.  That  hits  Midwest 
farmers  ntht  .square  in  the  pocketbook  and  basica'.iv  puts 
these  same  d^Ilarj-  m  the  hand<:  of  their  compel it^r^  m  oth^r 
parts  of  the  world,  along  with  their  traiiifer  to  war-munitions 
makers  in  domestic  industrial  centers. 

It  m'^ans  that  what  little  export  business  the  American 
farmer  had  has  been  virtually  v/iped  cut.  The  first  c.'t:mate 
indicates  that  about  Sl.nO, 000.000  woith  of  normal  export 
trade  will  be  lost,  but  the  nrw  d>-.\]>'v^  fi^'ure  that  will  be 
all  right,  for  France  and  England  will  buy  several  tines  that 
amount  of  war  planes  here.  The  trouble  with  that  theory  is 
that  only  a  few  nuinufacturmg  companies  will  participate  in 
that  business.  They  do  not  stop  t()  think  that  manv  thou- 
sands of  farmers  shared  in  the  SI 50.000.000  worth  of  txport 
business  that  is  now  reliably  reported  to  have  been  lost  to 
them. 

But  the  real  danger  does  not  lie  in  the  temporary  curtail- 
ment of  demand  for  our  surplu.s  products  by  France  and 
England.  The  Allies  have  announced  that  they  are  pomp  to 
try  to  produce  all  the  food  .<=:upplies  they  need  at  heme  or  in 
their  colonies.  If  they  can  do  that,  then  the  American 
farmer  may  as  well  ki.^s  his  export  market  good-bye,  for  if 
they  can  get  all  the  food  supplies  they  want  elsev.-here,  par- 
ticularly their  own  colonies,  then  it  stands  to  reason  they  will 
continue  to  do  so  after  the  war  is  over. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  the  economic  aspects  of  proposed 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  from  the  agricultural  viewpoint. 
But  that  is  not  the  main  reason  why  I  am  voting  against  it. 
My  first  motive  is  that  I  firmly  believe  the  repeal  to  be  a  very 
unneutral  act.  and  one  that  is  certain  to  have  unfavorable 
reptrcu.ssions  later  on,  if  not  immediately.  I  am  against  re- 
peal for  the  reason  I  do  not  want  this  Natum  to  aline  itself 
on  either  side  in  this  European  war,  for  I  am  certain  if  it 
does  v.-e  will  eventually  find  ourselves  all  the  way  in  it.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  go  half  in  and  stay  half  out.  We  tried  that 
before  the  World  War.  and  what  did  we  get?  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  peoDle  know  the  answer. 
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Thomas  IJrackett  Reed 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WILLIAM  B.  BANKHEAD 

OF   ALM'.  \MA 

IN  THE  ikjl'se  of  i:ki'resentatives 

Friday.  Noici:.h^r  3.  1939 


lETTER    PROM    A1:THUII    CHARLES    JACKSON 


Elizabeth  Cadv  Stanton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON. STEPHEN  BOLLES 

Ol     Wl.-eoNSlN 

1\   THE   imrsK  OF   IlEPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novcinbcr  3.  1939 


TRIBUTE  BY  ALMA  LUTZ 


Mr.  BOLLES  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  giVe  th(>rein  a  tribute  to  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stanton,  pioneer  woman  leader  not  only  in  the  move- 
ment for  wcman  .'suffrage  but  for  the  whole  position  of 
women  in  Ame-r:ca. 

'Ihii,  article  i.s  from  the  pen  of  Alma  Lutz,  author  of  a  life 
of  Mrs.  Stanton.     The  extracLs  follow: 

On  Novc'inbor  12.  the  birthday  of  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  a 
tablft  Will  be  i;nv(ilcd  at  250  West  Ninety-fourth  Street.  New  York 
City  where  Mi.s  Stanton  lived  from  1898  until  her  death  on  Oc- 
tob>  r  2(),   1902 

The  tablet  1-^  being  erected  by  tlie  New  York  State  Education 
D'p.irtmcnt  and  the  National  Woman's  Party.  It  bears  the  fol- 
lowing inicripiicn; 

"ELIZ.^BETH    CADY    STANTON 

Nov     12.    1815— Oct.   26.    1902 

Lived  From  1898  on  This  Site 

Called  ihe  First 

Woman's  Rights  Convention 

Seneca  Falls,  N.  Y.,  July  19   20,  1848 

And  Made  the  First  Public 

Demand  for  Woman  Suffrage 

And  for  Equal  Rights." 

Mrs  Stanton's  daughter.  Harriot  Stanton  Blatch.  well  known  for 
her  own  work  for  woman  suffrage  and  the  advancement  of  women, 
has  been  asked  to  be  the  speaker  at  the  unveiling,  but  as  Illness 
makes  It  Impossible  for  her  to  be  present,  her  place  will  be  taken 
by  her  daughter.  Nora  Stanton  Barney,  who  lived  with  her  grand- 
mother at  250  West  Ninety-fourth  Street,  when  she  was  preparing 
to  enter  Cornell  University  to  study  architecture  and  engineering. 
Rhoda  Barney.  Mrs.  Stanton's  great-granddaughter,  a  student  of 
architecture  and  engineering  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Will  unveil  the  tablet. 


Mr.    BANKHEAD.     Mr.    Spe;;ker.    under    leave    to    print 
granted  t(j  all  Members.  I  in.<-ert  in  the  Co:;cpessional  Record 
the  letter  -^ddres.^cd  to  me  a^  Speaker  by  Mi,  Arthur  Charles 
Ja(  k-on.  president  of  the  Thianas  Brackett  Reed  Association 
as  follows: 

I  The  Internntional  Lon-fellnw  Socletv  The  Portland  Hi'^toncal 
Societv  Pre.-Klrnl:  Arthur  Charles  Jack.-on,  LL  D  president 
Lnni:iell.jw  Unlverr.ity.  Secretarv:  MarshaU  W.  Pickenn..:  Port- 
liiiiU.  Maine,  and  Washington.  DC] 

,,.    „    ,,  November  3,   1939. 

\V    B    Bankhfad. 

Speaker,   liuuse  o/  RrprexcvAc.t.rrs,    Wnsh\nr;ini] .    D    C 

Mr    Spdakfr:   Th-  Thomas  Brackett   Reed  Centennial  A-'^ociatlrn 

and  the  Portland   ( Maine  i    Hl«-torieal  Socutv  wish  to  mcst  heartily 

thank  you.  Mr    Spe;,.v..!.  arxi  th-  H   u-e  of  Repr.  .-entative.'^,  fur  the 

very  notable  tributes  by  yourself  and  other  Members  of  the  Hou^e 

In  niem.ry  of  Thoma..  BracKctt  R.  .d  on  the  ucta.  ion  of  the  rec-nt 

centtnnial  i,nni\ersary  of  his  birth 

Most  sincerely  yours, 

.A.RTHT-R    Ch ARIES    JaOKSOM. 

Praident.   ihr   Ti-.oma.   Brarkrtt   Rrrd   Crvtejirual   Associa- 
tion and   ihc  ru'Uaud    {Muuiv)    Historical  Society. 


Jane  Norman  Smith,  vice  chairman  of  the  "9^'oman's  Party  a^d 
chairman  of  its  New  York  City  committee,  will  preside  p'-sons 
pronrinent  m  Government,  members  of  Mrs.  Stanton's  fam  Iv  and 
active  workers  in  the  feminist  movement  have  been  asked  to  par- 
ticipate m  the  ceremonies,  .scheduled  for  3  oclcck  in  the  after  lo.n 
Members  of  the  National  Woman's  Partv.  friends  of  equal  r'uhts' 
and  admirers  of  Mrs  Stanton  are  urged  to  be  present  to  pav  t-ibute 
to  This  great  pionet-r  for  the  emancipation  of  w.;men 

Mr.s.  Stanton  lived  in  an  apartment  at  250  West  Ninctv-fnurth 
Street  at  the  end  of  a  very  active  life.  Even  at  84  .-h?  wa^'  wr-tin" 
maga/ine  and  newspaper  articles.  Editois  rc-ardcd  her  a«=  an  in- 
ter, s.mg  per:,onality  :,nd  .sru^ht  her  ccmments  en  a  vur^ctv  cf 
subjects.  Somehow  or  other,  no  matter  what  her  subj-ct  '  '■'-e 
always  .-m-ucglcd  in  a  woid  or  two  on  wcin::n's  cmancipaticn  '  siie 
^a.s  a  steaay  contributor  to  the  Sunday  edition  of  the  New  York 
Journal  and  American  and  was  featured  as  "the  grand  eld  woman 
01  America.  In  1901.  when  she  was  86.  she  wrote  in  her  d'ary 
I  am  writing  artices  long  and  short  all  the  time.  Last  wee  k  i 
had  something  m  Lcven  different  papers.  The  December  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  contains  an  ar-iclc  tf  mine  an^'  ^o 
ciocs  th-  Cosmcpolitan.  In  a  word.  I  am  always  bu..v.  which  "is 
l.erh:ips  the  cln.-f  reason  why  I  am  alwivs  wcU."   ' 

Although  at  that  time  she  no  longer" took  an  active  part  m  the 
work  of  the  National  American  Wom.an  Suffrage  A.ssociation  of 
whicn  she  had  been  president  for  many  years,  .^he  still  sent  her 
.^peechps  to  its  conventions  and  her  suggestions  regarding  policy  to 
Miss  Anthony.  She  wrote  Mi.ss  Anthony  m  1899:  "To  rny  mind 
cur  association  cannot  bo  too  broad.  Suffrage  involves  every  taa^ic 
princii)le  of  republican  government,  all  sjcial.  civil,  religious  edu- 
cational, and  political  rights.  It  is  therefore  germane  to  cur  plat- 
form to  d.scuss  every  invidious  distinction  of  sex  in  the  college 
home,  trades,  and  professions,  in  literature,  sacred  and  profane  in 
the  cancn  as  well  as  in  civil  law.  At  the  inauguration  of  our 
movement,  we  numbered  in  cur  declaration  of  riehts  18  griev- 
ances covering  the  whole  range  of  human  experience.  On  none  cf 
these  did  we  talk  with  bated  breath.  Note  the  radical  claims  we 
made,  and  think  how  the  world  responded.  '  •  •  In  short  in 
re.sp;  n.se  to^our  radicalism,  the  bulwarks  of  the  enemy  fell  as  never 
.since.  •  •  '  But  at  present  our  association  has  so  narrowed 
Ks  platform  for  reasons  of  policy  and  propriety  that  our  conven- 
tions have  cea.sed  to  point  the  way." 

Keen,  interested,  planning  until  the  very  last,  she  wrote  a  letter 
to  President  Roosevelt  on  October  25.  19C2.  asking  him  to  im- 
mortalize himself  by  bringing  about  the  complete  emancipation  cf 
his  countrywomen.  The  next  afternoon  she  passed  away  quietly  in 
her  chair.  .    -i  j      * 

The  world's  estimate  of  her  in  1902  in  newspapers,  magazines 
and  memcria!  meetings  was  that  she  was  "the  mother  of  womari 
suffrage,  "the  great  statesman  of  the  woman's  rights  movement  " 
"the  greatest  woman  the  world  has  ever  produced  " 

When  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  was  born  in  Jchnstown  N  Y  on 
November  12.  1815.  the  world  offered  a  very  limited  career  to  a 
woman.  Educational  opportunities  for  girls  were  meager  for  it 
was  generally  believed  that  thfir  minds  were  capable  of  absorbing 
little  beyond  the  reading,  writi.is.  and  arithmetic  cf  the  elementary 
schools.  A  woman  did  not  earn  her  living.  She  was  supported  by 
her  father,  her  husband,  or  her  nearest  male  relative  Therefore 
marriage,  which  meant  a  husband  to  protect  her  and  a  home  to 
shelter  her.  was  the  one  great  event  toward  which  the  hopes  of 
every  young  girl  were  directed.  That  this  event  might  not  prove 
adequate  to  protect,  shelter,  and  support  was  disregarded.  In  fact 
to  be  born  a  wcman  was  to  live  under  the  shadow  of  a  "defect  of 
sex,"  as  Blackstone  expressed  it  in  his  Commentaries. 

As  the  daughter  of  an  able  lawyer,  Elizabeth  Cady  was  confronted 
very  early  m  life  with  Blackstonc's  interpretation  of  woman's  status 
She  rebelled  instinctively  even  before  she  knew  how  laws  were  made 
cr  what  it  all  meant,  and  when  she  grew  to  womanhood,  she  dedi- 
cated herself  to  the  task  of  freeing  women  from  the  bonds  which 
custom  and  common  law  had  fastened  upon  them. 

She  made  t"hp  first  public  demand  for  wom-an  suffrage  in  1848  at 
the  first  Woman's  Rights  Convention,  held  at  her  instigation  in 
Seneca  Falls.  N.  Y..  by  proposing  this  resolution:  "That  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  women  of  this  country  to  secure  to  themselves  their 
sacred  right  to  the  elective  franchise."  This  bold  action  was 
heralded  far  and  wide  by  the  press,  ridiculed,  and  bitterly  criti- 
cized; but  from  then  on  every  woman's  rights  convention  demanded 
the  ballot  for  women.  All  her  life  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton  worked 
for  woman  suffrage,  making  speeches,  writing  tracts  and  articles 
editing  The  Revolution,  and  acting  as  president,  first,  of  the  New 
York  State  Woman's  Rights  Association,  then  of  the  National 
Woman  Suffrage  Association,  and,  lastly,  of  the  National  American 
Woman  Suffrage  Association. 

But  her  interest  in  the  emancipation  of  women  went  far  beyond 
woman  suffrage  to  equal  rights  for  women  under  the  law  and  in 
all  human  relationships.  She  saw  what  women  .suffered  under  pre- 
vailing marriage  laws,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  divorce  was  a 
forbidden  subject  for  a  good  woman  to  discuss,  she  publicly  advo- 
cated more  liberal  divorce  laws.  She  asked  for  equal  rights  for 
women  in  the  church  and  for  equal  educational  opportunities. 
She  recognized  women's  needs  for  economic  independence  and  re- 
joiced when  they  entered  new  fields  in  business  and  the  professions. 
She  also  saw  that  before  women  could  be  completely  liberated 
there  must  be  a  great  change  in  their  own  thinking.  She  urged 
them  to  discard  false  traditions,  to  be  wary  of  cultivating  so-called 
womanly  qualities  which  had  been  held  up  as  virtues  and  as  sub- 
stitutes for  equality.  She  urged  them  to  question  the  edicts  of 
the  church  regarding  woman's  sphere.     It  often  took  more  courage 
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'o  ciennincf  women's  foibh?^  tUan  to  ask  for  the  ballot,  but  Eli.Tn- 
Ix'th  Cady  Sianion  was  equal  to  the  t.T-k.  and  all  thnugh  her  life 
the  waged  w.t  a^aiast  women's  self-if.Hictetl  irailty  nnd  :n:'eiiority. 
She  believed  in  women  aud  wa;^  conlideiit  that  w:lh  educaliuii, 
training.  a:Kl  a  new  cu'iuok,  w:th  the  power  that  the  ballot  would 
give  them,  tiiey  would  contribute  much  to  their  country  and  the 
v.oild. 


Neutrality  Legislation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOSEPH  L.  PFEIFER 

OF   NEW  YORK 

IX  THE   HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  PFEIFER.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  question  since  the  V/orld 
War  has  been  more  widely  and  seriously  con.^id  ^etl  by  all 
classes  of  people  than  that  of  the  present  legislation  Lefc.re 
the  House,  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  piovisicn  of  the  present 
NcutraJity  Act. 

The  people  of  my  district,  a  cosmiopoli^an  one.  abhor  war. 
therefore,  de.sire  to  remain  neutral.  Of  the  thousand.s  of 
letters  and  telegrams  that  I  have  received.  83.7  percent  favored 
retention  of  the  embargo  provision  and  16.2  percent  favored 
rep  'al. 

The  crux  of  this  extraordinary  session  is  to  repeal  the 
embargo  provision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 

^       WH.^T   IS  NZUTIIALITY  ' 

Literally  it  means  not  taking  sides.  From  a  legal  viewpoint 
pennit  me  to  qaote  Mr.  S.  A.  Baldus,  managing  editor  cl  tl:e 
Extension  Magazine.     I  quore: 

In  international  law  neutrahty  1?  defined  a.s  "the  crmplete  ab- 
stenncn  cf  a  state  from  givmi^  material  aid  or  encourag.ment  to 
cither  bcllu:-rent  m  an  txi.^tir.e  w  ir  L^t^any.  a  n--utral  ;tate  .«  a 
friend  to  both  belUgfrents  and  er.deavors  to  ma.iitain  peacelul 
relation-  with  each      *      *      *.■ 

"Arncnfi;  the  obl.gation.5  of  a  negative  charactf^r  re.^^tii.g  up. 'n 
neutral.-  m.;y  be  mentioned  th"  duty  of  ab->tainine;  from  furnuh-.nir 
money,  .-hip;;,  trot.ps.  >ir  nuiniticns  to  either  belligerents  •  •  •." 
(The  New  Internaticr.al  Eiicyclopedi.i. ) 

How  dn  the  comment.itors  ru  international  law  define  neiitrahtv? 

Let  it  be  understock  thot  I  am  not  posm^j  a.5  cnc  deeply  vtr'=r>d 
In  the  subject  nf  international  law.  I  have  >ome  vnliimes  d(<i!.ng 
with  the  subject  m  my  library,  and  every  now  and  then  whei.  a 
question  ari.-;e.s  which  makes  it  neiessary  that  I  consult  such  books 
I  give  wliatever  time  I  can  to  their  perusal  and  study  Tlius  I 
laive  gone  over  some  of  the  volumes  of  J"hn  Ba.ssett  M.  rjre.  LI.  D. 
who  1.-  rithily  ceuoidered  niie  of  the  ablest  and  m^  .st.  sch.ilaily 
Arnericar.  rommentntcrs  en  international  law.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write  volvmie  VII  of  his  monumental  Digest  on  International 
Law.  Till-  o'u>  voltime  alone  contains  1  lot)  pages  and  is  an  ex- 
haustive treatis.^  en  all  questions  involved  m  the  present  "nju- 
traliry"  legislation:  War,  maritime  war,  contraband,  bkckaoe, 
neutrality,  etc 

Another  work  that  has  mtripued  me  is  the  Treatise  on  Interna- 
tional Law  tiv  L  Oppenh-;im  M.  A.  LL  D.  Wh'v.fll  p.-otr'S-or  of 
Ir.ternational  Inw  in  the  University  of  Canitnd^'e  a  meinbcr  of  tlu- 
In.ititute  or  Intjrnational  law  and  honorary  member  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Jurlsprud-nee  ar  Madrid  The  volum.e  tx^foie  me  as  I 
wri'e  Id  vi'luni'^  II  (710  pagesi.  entitled  ■'VVir  and  Neutralry" 
(2d  (d.).  published  in  191:1.  d  unde.fstand  that  a  later  edition 
(revised)  has  been  published.  But.  even  so.  I  prefer  the  earlier 
work,  for  the  leason  that  it  was  written  belore  the  Leagtie  of  Na- 
tions tried  to  create  a  new  world  order  and  establish  new  principles 
cf  mternnt.onal  law  i 

OppcnheUn's  dehi;ition  of  neutrality  makes  a  nice  distinction  be- 
tween  international  law  and   international   politics : 

"Such  statvs  as  do  ne,t  take  part  in  a  war  lx?tween  other  states 
are  neutrals.  The  term  ■neutrality'  is  derived  from  thi  L.ttm 
vrut.'r.  NeiiTality  may  be  drfrned  as  the  attitude  of  impartiality 
adopted  by  third  ."States  touard  belligerents  and  rccoy^icrd  by  bel- 
iipereyii.s.  such,  attitude  creating  rights  and  duties  b'^tic-:en  tne  im- 
partial stacts  and  the  belligerents.  Whether  or  not  a  third  state  will 
adopt  and  preserve  an  attitude  of  impartiality  durinc  war  is  net  a 
matter  for  international  law.  but  for  International  politics"  ip.  3G1). 
I  Italics  Oppenheim's.  I 

"The  questu:n  of  remaining  neutral  or  not  is,  in  the  absence  of 
a  tieaty  stipulating  otherwise,  one  of  policy  and  not  of  law" 
(p    362) 

(Parenthetically,  it  may  be  stated  here  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion that  has  arisen  over  the  subject  of  neutral: ty  could  be 
cleared  up  if.  Instead  of  praiing  about  international  law.  we  would 
call  the  thing  by  its  right  name — "international  politics."  That  is 
the  crux  of  the  whole  question  and  should  be  insisted  upon  by  all 
debaters.) 


Generally  speaking,  in  international  law  the  act  of  supplyina: 
arms  and  munitions  of  war  to  the  parties  to  an  armed  conllict 
is  considered  an  unneutral  act.  Ihe  lollowing  few  passatres  from 
John  Bassett  Moore's  Digest  of  Internatici^al  Law  not  only  stress 
the  tmneutraliiy  of  selling  war  materials  of  whatever  kind  to 
belligerents,  but  also  set  forth 'that  individuals  engaging  in  such 
traffic  place  them.selves  beyond  the  pale  of  the  law  and  forfeit  the 
protection  of  tlielr  governments. 

"The  supply  cf  materials  of  v.;ir,  such  as  arms  and  ammtinition, 
to  cither  party  to  an  armed  conflict,  althoutih  neutral  eovernments 
are  not  obliged  to  prevent  It.  constitutes  on  the  part  of  the  indl- 
vidvials  who  encage  in  't  a  participatinn  in  hostilities,  and  as  such  Is 
confessedly  an  unneutral  act.  Should  the  government  cf  the  In- 
dividual Itself  suj'ply  such  articles,  it  would  clearly  depart  from  its 
po-itlon  of  neurrality.  The  private  citizen  undertakes  the  business 
at  his  own  risk,  and  aeainst  thi.s  risk  his  covernment  cannot  as.^ure 
him  protection  \\::liwut  makiUK  itt^'ll  a  [;artv  tu  !.:s  uniieutr.il 
act.     •     •     » 

"Sr>ys  Kent:  'Tlie  principal  rt"strict:>n  w)irh  the  Liw  .  f  nn»ions 
imposes  on  the  trade  of  neutral.-,  is  the  jirehibitii  ii  to  furnish  the 
bellit;ereni  {j-irtie-  with  warlike  stores  and  other  aiucies  'Alu'h  aie 
ciiiectly  auxiiiary  to  warlike  ptn poses.' 

"  'If  the  neutral  (government ) ,'  says  Wocl.^ey.  '.^hculd  send  p  wd.r 
or  balls,  cannons  or  rifles,  this  would  be  a  direct  cnccuragemrnt  of 
the  \^ar.  aiKl  so  a  departure  Iromr  a  neutral  pcsillon  •  •  •'  " 
I  vul.  Vll.  p    74y) . 

ORrlS    OK    T!:F     NFfTR.M  ITY    HILL 

Its  birthright  was  the  re.~ult  cf  the  eomrnittep  "to  take  the 
p;ofit.->  out  o[  war."  and  became  eii;u-te,i  Aneust  31.  19:;5.  to 
expire  March  1    1936.     The  President  signed  it  and  i.ssued  the 

foliowing  state meiiti 

I  h:iv  etv-n  mv  approval  to  S<'nr»tf»  PesolVttlon  173— the  neu- 
tral.tv  It'v'i.-latifin  whirh  pa.s«^ed  the  Ccneiess  last  wvek 

I  have  approved  this  joint  resolution  ber-iu--e  it  was  intended  as 
an  expres.'^.iai  1 1  the  Iixed  desire  of  the  Govtrnment  and  the-  [)«'ople 
of  the  United  States  to  avoid  any  actie>n  which  might  lnvo;\e  us 
in  war.  The  purpo.se  is  wholly  txcellent.  and  this  Ji..ini  le^olutloa 
w:li  to  a  consider.. ble  degree  serve  that  end 

Shortly  thereafter  war  breke  rait  brtwicn  Italy  and  Eihi- 
op.a.  and  the  Presid.  n*  applied  (h.c  pnui.-n  ns  cf  the  law  to 
the  strife  between  these  two  natit;n.>--.     He  said: 

In  these  specific  circumstances  I  desire  it  to  be  understood  that 
Hnv  of  our  people  who  vciunt^rily  vi:i!,:\^v  in  tran.saetions  of  any 
character  wit',  eit.titr  of  the  belligerents  do  s-j  at  their  on-n  ri-'-k 

Supplrn.  ri;:ne  the  statement  of  tiv>  President,  S-^cre:ary 
Hull  made  liv  liliowmg  remarks  at  a  pres>  conference  when 
asked  for  elaboration  of  the  President's  statement  of  October 
5  regarding  transactions  with  belLgercnts; 

As  I  said  to  you  gentlemen  heretofore,  the  language  cf  th-  Pr- si- 
dent's  statement  has  thoroughly  well-defined  nwanlng.  and  every 
person  should  be  able  to  grasp  its  meaning  and  its  implications. 
Technically,  of  course,  there  is  no  legal  pr..hibition— apail  irom  the 
proclamation  governing  the  exp»irt  of  arms — atnilnst  our  p  c  pi'-  en- 
tenng  into  transactions  with  the  btllig-,-renta,  or  either  of  ihcm 
The  warning  given  by  the  President  in  his  proclamatlcn  concerning 
travel  on  bjlligfr^nt  ships  and  his  general  wainii.g  tht-t  dur.ui;  tlie 
war  any  oi  cur  people  who  voluntarilv  engafte  in  transactions  of 
any  character  with  either  of  the  belligerents  do  so  at  their  own 
ri.sk  were  bas--d  up<.in  the  policy  and  purp-.sf  of  keeping  this  country 
out  of  war— koLpm^  it  from  bem-  ur.iwn  ;nto  war.  It  certa.!niy  wiui 
not  intendc'l  t  .  eivx.urage  transactions  with  the  bolllgercnts 

Ovir  people  might  well  realize  that  the  universal  state  of  bus:nes5 
uncertainty  and  su.-pense  on  account  cf  the  war  i.n  sen-  u.-ly  handi- 
capping business  between  all  countries,  taid  that  the  .-ooner  Uk  war 
is  terminated  the  sooner  the  restoration  and  stablllzatlcn  of  busJ- 
ress  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  which,  infinitely  more  Important  than 
trade  with  the  bellippients.  will  be  bi-ought  about 

This  speedy  re.;ter.ition  of  mcie  full  and  stable  trade  conditions 
and  relationships  among  the  nations  Is  by  far  the  most  pn:)fltable 
objective  for  our  people  to  n.sualize.  in  contrast  with  such  rislcv  and 
temporary  trade  as  they  mignt   maintain  with   belligerent  nations 

I  repeat  that  our  objective  is  to  keep  this  country  out  ^f  war. 

Again,  on  Cctobdr  30,  1935,  the  following  statement  came 
ficm  the  Pre.-,ident: 

In  dealing  with  the  conflirt  betweoi  Ethiopia  and  Italy.  I  have 
carrifd  into  c  ff.  ct  the  will  and  infrnt  cf  the  neutrality  resolution 
recently  enact<  d  by  Congre^s.     We  have  piuhibli.d  all  ^h  ptnents  of 
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arms.  ammtmition.  and  implement^  of  war  to  thr 
ernment-  By  my  public  statement  of  October  n.  whieh  was  ,m- 
pha^jztd  by  the  S«'crelary  eif  State  on  Oeiober  10  we  have  warned 
Ameruan  est.zen.-  aRaiiist  tran-aciKU.-;  ni  any  charaetcr  with  either 
of  the  bellij^ereiit  i.atu  n^  except  at  their  >^wu  risk. 

This  Government  is  determined  net  to  b.ct  me  involved  :ii  tlv 
controversy  and  is  anxious  for  the  resloiatu  n  .-nd  ni<iii;t.  n.aice  nf 
peace. 

However,  in  the  course  of  war,  tempting  trade  uppurtunit i.  -  may 
be  offered  to  our  people  to  .supply  m.iteriaN  which  wouid  pro- 
long the  war  I  do  not  believe  Uiat  the  Amenr.iii  pe.  pU  will  wi-h 
for  abnormally  increased  protiLa  tiiat  tempurariiy  might  be  jjccured 


by  great'y  exU-nding  oi^r  trade  in  -ur^h  m.ateriat-  nor  would  t 
v,a  h  h..  ^fu..v':...s  en  the  bat::r.n-'d  to  be  proicnc-^d  b.-eau-c 
l/r,;ln.^'^""""'^'    ^''    ""    comparatively    small    number    of    Ameri 


citizens. 


hey 

e  of 

American 


And  to  this  statrmcnt  the  Secretary  of  State  appended  the 
fcllowinp': 

It   is  my  opinion  thot  our  citizens  will  not  be  disposed  to  insist 
upon  trar.sacti,.ns  to  d'riv,    war  pr,  fit-,  at   the  expense  of  human 
lives  and   human  mi  er-y      In   this  conncx'uon  I  again  repeat   uSt 
an  early  peace,  w.tli  the  restora,i,.n  of  noimal  busiiu:^  and  norma 
risky  warTrofllls  '^'''''^"  ^"'^  ^''  preferable  to  temporary  and 

By  '.he  fme  Congress  met  on  January  4,  1935,  the  Pre-^ident 
v.-a.  .-3  plea.sed  with  his  neutrality  legislation  that  h-  stated 
in  his  annual  message  the  foIio7,ing: 

As  a  cons's'ent  part  of  a  clear  policy  the  United  StatP<-  i-^  follow- 
n-  a  tw'-fi'.i  ne-itn^hty  toward  any  and  ail  nations  which  eneaee 
!;i  war.,  n^t  of  imm-uiate  concern  to  tne  Am-ricas-  Fir^t  we  de- 
(uiH-  tn  encoura,-e  the  prosrcuHon  of  war  by  perm.ittmg  belligerents 
t.  ,  11  a:n  a-ni.v  ..mnu^:)ltl^,n,  or  Impleineots  of  war  fn-m  the  United 
.  t;i,rs  ■'^':""^  ^'^  ^'■^'^  ^"  di-courage  the  u>^e  bv  b-llipercnt  nations 
(  f  f  nv  and  all  Am-rican  p.-oduets  calculated  to  facilitate  the  prose- 
cution of  a  w..r  in  qu;  ntities  over  and  above  our  normal  exports  to 
them  :n  time  of  peai  e 

Thereupon  the  act  of  193.5  was  amended  and  strengthened 
as  requr.^trd  by  the  President,  and  on  February  29,  1936, 
the  President,  in  appro\1ng  this  legislation,  stated  the  fol- 
lowing i 

By  the  resolution  approved  Aueu.-=t  31,  1935,  a  definite  step  was 
takf  n  toward  enablinK  this  c;  iintry  to  maintain  its  neutrahty  and 
avoid  being  drawn  into  wars  invoivlnt^  other  nations  It  provided 
Uiat  111  the  event  of  the  Ex.cutivc  proclaiming  the  existence  of 
FtKh  a  war  theieupon  an  embargo  would  attach  to  the  exportation 
of  a*Tns  !in:mu!iitio:i  and  implements  of  war  destined  to  any  bel- 
lU'erenl  coun'ry  It  also  authorized  the  Executive  to  warn  citizens 
(  !  :l:e-  e  untiy  uc;ain.-t  traveling  as  pa.ssengero  on  the  ves-sels  of  any 
be..;e:.:i'  ( xct^pt  at  their  own  ri-,k 

Dv  the  resolution  I  hav  Just  ^ij-ned  th"  operation  cf  the  August 
resohrion  is  extended  and  strerpthened  until  May  1,  1937,  A  new 
and  deamte  step  is  tak»n  by  p-oviding  in  suljstance  that  when  an 
I  moiir:-;o  become^  effective  oblitrations  of  any  bellis'erent  govern- 
imnt  1.  sued  after  th(  date  of  th,-  p-cclamatlon  shall  not  be  pur- 
cha.sed  or  sold  n,  th!'=  countrv  and  no  loan  or  credit  extended  to 
f-ueh  Rcverim-nt;  but  with  authority  the  Executive,  if  our  interests 
requir*-,  to  except  from  ilie  pruhibuioa  commercial  credits  and 
thort-lime  loan--  in  aid  of  le^jal  transiicuons,      •      •      • 

The  pfilicies  arnm'nced  by  the  Secrrtnn,-  of  State  and  myself  at 
the  time  of  and  subsequent  to  the  is^uanceof  the  original  proclama- 
t!o-;-  Italy  and  Ethiopia  will  Ix-  maintained  In  effect.  It  is  true 
that  the  hi^h  moral  duty  I  have  unud  on  cur  people  of  restrictmg 
their  exiiorts  cf  e-ssentlal  war  materials  to  either  belligerent  to 
a[  prr-xima'ely  the  mrm<»l  peac<-time  basis  has  not  been  the  subject 
<  !  l^'L'i-latirn  N'  vertheless.  it  is  clear  to  me  that  preatlv  to  exceed 
tliai  Ijasis  with  the  result  of  earning  profits  not  possible  during 
peace,  and  especially  with  the  result  of  Kivmij  actual  assistance  to 
the  nrrying  on  of  war,  would  serve  to  magnify  the  very  evil  cf  war 
V  h'(  h  w-  s-rk  to  prevent  Tlu.'^^  belni;  my  viev^-,  I  renew  the  appeal 
mriri«'  last  October  to  thp  American  people  that  they  so  conduct 
tieir  trade  with  bel!i>:erent  nations  that  it  cannot  be  said  that 
th.  y  are  s.-jzini;  new  opportunities  for  profit  or  that  by  changing 
their  peacetime  trade  they  g;\e  aid  to  the  continuation  of  war. 

At  Chaut.iiuqua.  N.  Y.,  August  14.  1936.  the  President  said: 

N'verthelf^s,  if  war  should  hrcnk  out  pgaln  In  another  continent 
let  us  not  M.nk  the  fac*  tha-  we  shuuld  find  in  this  country  thou- 
sands of  Am>-ricnns  seeklni.!  immrdlate  riches^  fool's  gold,  blood 
mf  iiey  would  attempt  to  break  down  or  attempt  to  evade  our 
neutrality. 

They  would  tell  you  -and,  unfortunately,  their  views  would  get 
wide  ptih'inty  -that  if  we  could  produce  and  ship  this  and  that 
other  article  to  belliRcrent  nations  the  unemployment  of  America 
would  ail  find  work 

I  mieh*  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this  provision,  arms 
embargo,  in  1937  was  approved  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  63 
to  6.  and  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  376  to  13;  almost 
unanimous. 

Thus  you  see  that  we  have  had  a  Neutrality  Act  since  1935 
which  has  been  highly  praised  by  the  President,  the  Secretary 
and  Under  Se'cretary  of  State,  and  by  Senator  Pittman. 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  The 
latter  on  March  3,  1937,  in  the  Senate  said: 

Undoubtedly  if  annhing  on  earth  would  arouse  unfriendliness 
on  the  part  of  a  belligerent  against  us  it  would  be  discrimination 
by  our  Government  in  favor  of  its  enemy.  We  are  speaking  of  a 
tma'  when  war  exists,  net  of  peacetime,  and  if  Canada  were  en- 
gaged in  war  with  a  foreign  country,  and  we  were  at  peace  with 
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both  of  them,  we  would  certainly  arouse  the  Intense  anger  and 
probably  the  unfriendly  disposition  of  any  country  against  which 
we  discriminated  In  favor  of  any  other  country. 

Again,  on  April  7,  1937,  before  the  Academy  of  Political 
Science,  he  said: 

Otir  Government,  in  my  opinion,  undoubtedly  has  the  legal  right 
to  place  an  embargo  upon  the  export  of  any  commodity  No  one 
has  seriously  opposed  the  placing  of  an  embargo  upon  the  export 
01  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  belligerents. 

I  shall  now  quote  from  the  President's  message  to  Congress 
September  21.  1939: 

ir,^^^^"*^  f^*^!^.  *^^  Congress  to  reassemble  In  extraordinary  session 
in  order  that  It  may  consider  and  act  on  the  amendment  of  cer- 
tain legislation  which,  in  my  best  Judgment,  so  alters  the  historic 
foreign  policy  o.  .he  United  States  that  it  impairs  the  peaceful  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States  w^ith  foreign  nations.  •  »  • 
^^  f^^^^'^  V}^  ^^^  foundation  of  our  constitutional  government 
In  the  year  1789.  the  American  policy  In  respect  to  belligerent 
tion^ft  "^^'^  °1^  °°^^^^  exception,  has  been  based  on  irStlrnS- 
hv^^ic  M  .        ^  "^^  ^^^^^  exception  was  the  policy  adopted 

iL^^  i°^  ''"""^  ^^^  Napoleonic  wars,  when,  seeking  to  avoid 

i^yf  m'^"^^'}^-  ""'^  ^'^'^^  ^°^  ^°°^^  y^^^s  under  the  so-called  Embargo 
f^L^^^^^^\"''^^J^'^-  '^^^  P^"*^  ^^ed  out  to  be  a  disastrous 
rfrfi!!.?,         /  ^^^  ^^^^  deviation  by  statute  from  the  sound 

principles  of  neutrality  and  peace  through  International  law  did 
fa^^  '^T ^  J°\  ^^?  y^^^^-  It  *-^s  the  so-called  Neutrality  Act  of 
r^tLr^t  f  tK  *  ^^^  ^^^  ^^*"  "^^*  ^"ch  action  be  taken  In 
wft^  «n.^..t  P^    °/    *^^    ^'^t    "^^^^    i«    ''^olly    inconsistent 

^ioils.     •     "    precepts  of  the  law  of  nations-the  embargo  provi- 

I  give  to  you  mry  deep  and  unalterable  conviction,  based  on  years 
h.  tf.^!!  ""1  as  a  worker  in  the  field  of  international  peace,  that 
;iJ  ?^^  °^  *^^  embargo  the  United  States  will  more  probably 

remain  at  peace  than  if  the  law  remains  as  It  stands  today. 

Now,  Why  this  sudden  right  about  face?  Why  the  demand 
of  the  President  for  the  repeal  of  the  embargo  provision''  It 
Is  needless  for  me  to  state  why.  You  know  as  well  as  I  Of 
coiu^,  to  help  England.  Senator  Austin  in  a  recent  address 
said — and  I  quote: 

suppheT'''^  ""^^  "  possible  for  Great  Britain  and  France  to  get 
I        We  do  not  need  to  ask  whether  the  bill  is  neutral. 

No  matter  how  much  we  may  hate  Hitler  and  despise  all 
dictatorships,  let  us  not  deceive  ourselves  into  believin^'  a 
fundamental  change  in  our  neutrality  policy  now  would"  be 
anything  but  an  unneutral  act  which  may  lead  us  into  war. 

What  do  the  leading  international  lawyers  say? 

Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  America's  leading  intematioral 
law  authority,  said: 

As  regards  the  Impartial  prohibition  of  the  export  of  arms  am- 
munition, and  implements  of  war  to  belligerent  countries  which  is 
taken  over  from  the  neutrality  resolution  of  last  year,  I  have  no 
onl^f"""  1^  ^""^^  °^  ^^^^^  grounds.     The  question  of  prohibition  Is 

Dr.  Edwin  M.  Borchard,  professor  of  law  at  Yale  University 
appearing  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  January  29.  1936,  urged  reenactment  of  the  joint  resolu- 
tion of  August  1935.  which  contained  mandatory  embargo  on 
arms,  ammimition,  and  implements  of  war: 

The  bulk  of  that  act  merely  confirms  existing  international  law 
The  embargo  on  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  is  a 
measure  which  has  been  adopted  by  various  countries  from  time 
to  time,  and  is  not  in  the  least  revolutionary.  Dr.  Moore  has  indi- 
cated some  of  the  objections  to  that  provision  by  way  of  policv 
but  there  is  none  on  grounds  of  law.  H^"^y. 

Dr.  Edward  S.  Corwin,  professor  of  jurisprudence  at  Prince- 
ton University,  in  a  letter  to  the  Washington  Post  dated 
October  1,  1939,  discussing  President  Roosevelt's  contention 
that  "repeal  of  the  embargo  and  a  return  to  international  law 
are  the  crux  of  this  issue."  asserted: 

The  fact  is  that  the  above  argument  rests  on  a  mistaken  assump- 
?^^  namely,  that  neutrals  are  under  a  positive  obligation  to  trade 
with  beiliP-erents.  The  International  law  to  which  the  President 
coristantly  appeals  knows  no  such  rule.  It  does  require  that  a  neu- 
tral shall  not  prohibit  trade  with  one  belligerent  which  it  permits 
'^L  V-  f  °^^^^-  ^^  ^^  subjects  neutral  trade  to  the  hazards  to 
which  the  rules  concerning  contraband  and  blockade  shall  give  rise 
But  It  no  more  requires  a  neutral  to  stand  ready  to  seU  to  bellie- 
erents  than  it  requires  a  neutrrd  to  produce  for  them  The  Presi- 
dent's argument  subjects  neutral  Interests  to  an  utterly  unheard-of 
servitude  in  favor  of  the  belligerents,  and  In  the  instance  it  quite 
gratuitously  presents  the  naval  powers  with  a  grievance  made  ud 
out  of  whole  cloth.  ^ 
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Father  Edmund  A.  Walsh,  vice  president  of  Georgetown 
University,  reizent  of  the  Georgetown  Foreign  Service  School, 
and  well-known  authority  on  international  law  and  interna- 
tional relations,  in  a  talk  reported  in  the  Washington  Post 
October  3.  1939,  page  6.  characterizes  as  absolutely  false  the 
contention  m  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  report  which 
I  have  heretofore  quoted.     He  said: 

I  prctesr.  as  one  who  has  given  ,';ome  attention  to  internntlonal 
L'-A-.  against  the  f.tl.-ity  of  the  statemont  m  the  committee  report 
that  any  belhgerer.t  has  the  right  under  international  law  to  pur- 
chase any  article  in  any  ntirral  ccuntry^  Tliat  i.>  a  misstatement. 
It  is  ab.solutely  false.  I  rei-ret  to  see  the  truth  abused  by  people 
In  high  places  who  ought  to  know  better- -and  prcbably  do  know 
better.  If  the  embargo  is  to  be  repeaKxl,  let  it  be  done  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  and  not  on  the  basis  of  any  tuch  MachiavelUan 
skulduggery. 

Agnin.  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  May  3.  1939,  reported  at  page  491  of  hi^inngs  on 
Senate  Joint  RcoOlution  21  and  other  measures.  Father  Walsh 
engaged  m  this  colloquy  Vvitli  Senator  Bok.mi: 

Senator  Borah  There  is  no  doubt  in  vcur  mind  but  what  we  liacl 
the  right  to  withhold  the  sale  of  arms.'" 

Father  \V.\L.sir  Yes;  very  decidediy.  It  has  bet  n  a  highly  debated 
question,  and  I  take  is?ue  with  the  school  that  glv.  >  rn  all  bel- 
ligerents a  ri';^ht  to  purchase,  creating  a  corre.--ponding  ubhgation  to 
sell.  The  correlative  of  the  right  to  purchase  is  not  an  absolute 
obhgatiun  on  any  government  to  sell,  because  to  sell  or  not  to  sell, 
being  a  subject  of  national  determination,  is  a  subject  for  the 
Government,  and  there  is  no  {.ublic-utllity  idea  by  which  it  has  to 
exercise  its  franchi'^e  and  sell  or  give  service.  There  is  no  surh  thing 
in  international  law.  Therefore  I  did  not  mention  any  interna- 
tional law  which  w.  uld  be  violated  by  an  arms  embargo,  though 
some  pti.ple  hold  that.  The  only  obligation  is  to  sell  impartially  if 
you  ."^ell  at  sll. 

Dr.  Thomas  H.  Healy,  dean  of  the  Georgetown  Foreign 
Service  School  and  former  professor  of  international  law  at 
The  Hague,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  on  April  27,  1939,  at  page  340  sa.d: 

T  day  nt>utrality,  as  I  see  it.  is  strictly  domestic  kgislation,  and 
th  it  conves  under  the  prerogative  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  It  has  little  to  do  with  international  law  and  has  nothing 
to  do  with  treaties,  except  by  indirection  it  mieht  violate  one.  It 
Is  traditional  international  practice.  If  a  nation  let  Is  it  is  being 
hurt,  it  may  net  question  your  right,  but  it  mav  i^ay  that,  inde- 
pendently of  your  right,  they  are  going  to  take  action. 

Dr.  Herbert  Wright,  professor  of  international  law  at 
Catholic  University,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreien  Re- 
lations Committee  on  May  2,  1939,  at  pages  404  and  405 
declared: 

There  is  nothing  in  International  law.  however,  to  prevent  a 
neutral  state,  by  domestic  legislation,  from  temporarily  waiving  the 
exercise  of  some  of  its  admitted  neutral  rights  to  make  more  remote 
the  pos.-ibility  of  being  drawn  Into  a  foreign  war. 

Profs.  Charles  Cheney  Hyde  and  Philip  Jessup,  of  Columbia 
University,  former  legal  advisers  to  the  State  Department  and 
outstanding  authorities  on  international  law,  in  a  letter 
jointly  signed  by  them  in  the  New  York  Times  on  October 
6,  1939,  had  the  following  to  say: 

We  must  challenge  the  saggestlon  that  international  law  ha.«  ever 
imposed  any  duty  on  a  neutral  to  permit  the  exportation  uf  mu- 
nitions of  war  from  its  territory,  and  that  accordingly  the  reten- 
tion of  the  embargo  Is  contrary  to  the  precepts  of  international 
law.  That  is  not  the  case  and  never  has  been.  It  is  faiitastic  to 
call  the  present  arms  embargo  a  violation  of  international  law.  and 
it  is  misleading  to  intimate  that  it  represents  a  departure  from 
that  law. 

Mr.  Green  H.  Hackworth,  Solicitor  and  Legal  Adviser  of 
the  State  Department,  testifying  before  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  February  5,  1936,  at  page  298  of  the 
1936  hearings,  declared: 

This  section  has  to  do  with  the  placing  of  embargoes  on  the 
exportation  of  arms,  ammunition,  and  implements  of  war  to  bel- 
ligerent countries  There  appears  to  be  little  or  no  serious  objec- 
tion to  this  from  any  quarter,  even  from  those  who  tell  us  that 
■We  should  have  no  domestic  legislation  but  should  constantly  rely 
on  international  law.  The  sentlm.ent  of  the  people  seems  to  be 
opposed  to  the  furnishing  of  finished  implements  of  war  to 
belligerent  countries. 

Secretary  Hull,  a  well-known  and  ardent  champion  of  in- 
ternational law,  championed  such  a  provision  when  he  pro- 
posed the  draft  of  a  treaty  to  the  Buenos  Aires  Pan  American 


Conference  in  1936   article  VIH  of  whith  crntainrd  this  pro- 
vision: 

Upon  the  determination  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  war  between 
two  or  more  Ame:  ican  republics  those  of  the  high  contracting  par- 
ties remaining  neutral  shall  not  permit,  during  the  continuance  of 
hostilities,  the  exportation  from  their  respective  territories  of  arms, 
ammunition,  or  implements  of  war  to  any  of  the  belligerents,  or  to 
any  neutral  country  for  transshipments  to,  or  for  the  use  of,  any 
of  the  belligerents. 

WH.AT    DOE>    THF    ORDINXRY    (  ITIZEN    TIIIN-K  ' 

I,  as  one,  am  of  the  same  opinion  as  the  8:5.7  ix  icer.t  cf  my 
ccn;->titurnts.  I  b.'hevr  repeal  of  tlie  nrm.>  (■nib.w-t:o  is  a 
definite  and  certain  step  tov.ard  war.  I  bi.nv-  uiir  ch.inc  s 
of  .staying  out  of  the  present  war  wiil  bo  much  better  it  wc 
leave  the  existing  arm^-embaii;o  provision  of  tiie  Neutrality 
Act  rem.iin  as  is.  I  aLso  belicvo,  from  the  conversations  wi'h 
my  colleagues,  that  the  American  ix-ople  are  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  the  United  States  becoming  involved.  Som»-  of 
my  colleagues  fear  the  administrative  whip,  which  niMin 
cracked  during  this  cxtiaordmary  se.s.suui.  Iii.M;iar  a.^  I  am 
concerned.  America  shaii  lemam  at  peace,  and  lemain  abso- 
lutely neutral,  thiLS  fm.  r.dly  to  all  powers  on  tlio  taiv  (f  tlie 
earth. 

This  is  not  cur  war.  Theiefore.  I  am  opposed  to  the  United 
States  taking  any  part  in  this  European  conflict.  Certainly. 
as  the  eminent  international  lawyers  have  slated,  repeal. nu' 
the  embarcto  provision  i,<  an  uni:eutral  act,  .^hort  (.1  war.  and 
Is  ve'ry  apt  to  leaii  us  into  war.  Why  take  tho..e  (.hances  for 
fool's  gelid? 

The  .sacrifice  cf  one  Amovjran  youth,  disregarding  his  race, 
color,  or  cierd.  is  n;,r  wcitli  a'.l  the  mercenary  gain  involved. 
Why  then  rep.al  the  cmb.ugo  ijrovsion'.'  A>  I  l:ave  stated  at 
a  previous  time  on  the  floor  of  Congress,  let  us  legislate  for 
the  security  of  America,  and  not  for  the  .'-ecurity  of  any 
foreign  nation.  We  aie  Americans.  We  should  nrith-r  bo 
pro-British.  pio-Frmch.  pro-German,  nor  pro  [i;r  any  oth-'r 
nation,  but  .solely  pro-Am. Tican.  If  we  are  to  bo  roai  patriots, 
let  us  radiate  true  Am  ■ricanLsm.  Let  us  first  make  this  coun- 
try safe  for  donu.cracy.  L«'t  us  protect  and  pie.voive  these 
United  States  for  ourselves  and  cur  children. 
w:li.  msTf^RY  rfpfat  itseif^ 

The  people  cf  the  United  States  arc  a.>k'd  again  to  accept 
the  false  philo.sopliy  that  we  can  end  Euiopes  round  of  w.irs. 
History  gives  us  no  ground^  to  behove  that  wo  can  cio  any  such 
thing.  Europe  has  been  torn  with  strife  for  ceniuru.>.  and  it 
seems  that  there  is  a  war  for  every  generation.  A  war  every 
20  years. 

In  1917  Wocdrow  Wilson  asked  the  question,  "Is  the  pres- 
ent war  a  struggle  for  a  just  and  secure  pt.ace,  or  only  a  new 
balance  of  power':'" 

Believing  that  the  struggle  was  for  a  lasting  peace,  a  war 
to  end  all  wars,  the  United  Spates  went  into  that  war.  To- 
day the  cycle  of  revenge  has  .-pun  around  again.  A  new  crop 
of  cannon  fodder  has  matured,  and  Eurt^pe  is  again  at  war. 

Shall  we  new.  with  our  unselfLsh  effort  of  1917  so  clearly 
proved  in  vain,  be  fooled  again? 

Reread  your  American  history.  Reread  the  great  State 
papers  of  Am.'^rica— the  Declaration  of  Indt-pendence.  George 
Washington's  Farewell  Address.  Lincoln's  second  inaugural, 
the  statement  cf  Thomas  Jefferson. 

Our  first  and  fundamental  maxim  should  be  nc-ver  to  entan<'le 
ourselves  in  the  broils  of  Europe;  our  second,  never  to  suffer  Euro^pe 
to  intermeddle  with  cis-Atlantic  affairs. 

President  Monroe  wrote: 

In  the  wars  of  the  European  powers  m  mat'er.<  relating  to  them- 
selves we  have  never  taken  part,  n-  r  does  it  comp-rt  with  our  policy 
to  do  .so.  •  •  •  CHir  policv  in  re^-iird  to  Eur.  pe.  which  was 
adopted  at  an  early  sra!:e  of  tlie  wars  which  have  .so  len"  atirated 
that  quarter  of  the  globe,  remains  the  same,  which  is  not  to  inter- 
fere m  the  internal  concerns  of  any  of  its  jiowers;  to  consider  the 
goverr.m'^nt  de  facto  as  the  legitimate  government  for  us-  to  culti- 
vate friendly  relations  with  it,  and  to  pre.serve  those  rel.itions  bv  a 
frank,  firm,  antl  manly  policy. 

Daniel  Webster,  referring  to  this  foreign  policy  adopted  by 
our  young  Republic  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  us  out  of 
European  embroilments,  said: 

S'r,  I  look  on  the  message  of  December  1823  as  formlnf-  a  bright 
paee  in  our  history.  I  will  help  neitti-r  to  rra.se  it  nor  tear  it  ouf 
nor  shall  it  be.  by  any  act  of  mine,  blurred  or  blotted 
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If  every  citizen  were  to  read  this  group  of  documents,  we 
wt^uld  have  a  revival  of  true  Americanism.  We  would  cease 
to  worry  about  Europe  and  would  set  ourselves  to  solving  our 
vwn  problems. 

Let  as  not  be  too  nationalistically  inclined.  Let  us,  since 
wc'  have  made  America  our  home,  inculcate  reverence  for  our 
laws.  Ideals,  and  institu'ionr,  and  preserve  it  for  our  children. 
I  recall,  22  years  ago  when  my  dad,  thinking  the  liberty  of 
America  was  at  stake,  voluntarily  urged  his  three  sons  to  fight 
for  this  country,  even  though  against  the  land  of  his  birth. 

I  have  the  greatest  admiration  for  the  Polish  people  who 
so  valiantly  fought  to  maintain  their  independence. 

It  is  with  sympathy  that  we  look  at  the  geographical  area 
that  was  known  as  Poland.  But  certainly  the  United  States 
cannot  b.^  expected  to  polite  the  world,  nor  Ls  there  any  justi- 
fied reason  lor  her  becoming  the  arsenal  of  the  world. 


Neutralitv 


EXTEXSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  HAROLD  K.  CLAYPOOL 

OF  OHIO 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  CLAYPOOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  at  this  time  to  dis- 
cuss bri(  fly  the  reasons  that  impelled  me  to  vote  for  the  pend- 
in;t  neutrality  bill  that  prohibits  the  shipment  of  American 
goods  in  American  ships  to  nations  engaged  in  war,  prohibits 
the  travel  of  American  citizens  in  the  war  zones,  and  pro- 
vides that  all  goods  purchased  here  by  the  warring  nations 
must  bo  paid  for  in  cash  and  repeals  the  existing  arms- 
embargo  provision  of  our  law. 

At  the  outset  I  should  like  to  state  that  when  it  first  be- 
came apparent  that  the  rept^al  of  the  arms  embargo  would 
become  an  issue  I  immediately  began  an  effort  to  ascertain 
the  views  of  my  constituents  on  this  proposal.  They  co- 
operated fully,  and  none  hesitated  to  give  me  their  sincere 
opinion.  As  a  result  of  an  extensive  survey  throughout  my 
district  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  vast  majority  were 
of  the  opinion  that  the  peace  of  the  United  States  could  best 
b<'  preserved  by  the  repeal  of  the  mandatory  arms  embargo. 
In  voting  for  repeal  I  have  been  guided,  more  than  anything 
else,  by  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  my  district.  History 
demonstrates  that  the  opinion  of  the  people  on  most  national 
problems  is  sound.  I  have  found  it  so  during  my  experience 
in  private  and  public  life. 

THE   PtTRPOSE   OF  THIS  BILL  IS  TO   KEEP  US  OtJT  OF  WAR 

The  neutrality  bill  Is  not  designed  to  help  any  nation  or 
group  of  nations.  The  bill  is  designed  to  keep  the  United 
States  of  America  out  of  war.  As  stated  several  weeks  ago 
by  a  prominent  American.  "Our  sympathies  are  not  confined 
to  the  people  of  any  one  nation  or  of  any  one  group  of 
nations  engaged  in  the  conflict.  Our  sympathies  are  with 
the  common  men  and  women  of  all  nations  for  we  know  that 
they  all  want  peace  and  liberty,  not  war  and  domination." 
During  these  times  of  stress  and  high  tension  we  must  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  infiuenced  by  emotional  outbursts  and 
propaganda,  whatever  the  source.  We  must  keep  cool  heads 
and  exercise  calm  and  deliberate  judgment.  Our  one  objec- 
tive must  be:  "Keep  the  United  States  at  peace." 

TTNITZD    STATES    WILL    NOT    BECOME    INVOLVED 

In  considering  this  bill  some  thoughtless  Members  have 
sought  to  create  the  Impression  that  the  passage  of  this  bill 
was  a  step  toward  war.  War  can  be  declared  only  by  Con- 
gress and.  far  from  being  a  step  toward  war,  this  bill  is  a  step 
toward  perm.anent  peace.  Congress  will  never  declare  war 
imless  the  American  people  demand  it  to  do  so.  The  Ameri- 
can people  will  never  demand  that  Congress  declare  war 
unless  they  become  the  victims  of  a  series  of  acts  of  violence 
that  violate  their  rights  and  Jeopardize  their  national  safety. 


Under  this  legislation  our  ships  cannot  travel  In  the  war 
zones — our  citizens  cannot  travel  In  the  war  zones— the  war- 
ring nations  mu.^t  pay  cash,  and  hence  we  have  no  credits 
to  protect.  Therefore,  under  this  bill,  those  acts  of  violence 
that  arouse  the  people,  such  as  the  sinking  of  our  ships  and 
the  loss  of  American  lives,  cannot  occur.  If  these  acts  of 
violence  do  not  occur,  the  people  of  the  United  States  will 
never  ask  that  Congress  declare  war.  We  know  that  the  Con- 
gress, the  President,  and  the  American  people  fervently  de- 
sire peace.  If  we  hold  fast  to  this  desire  and  remain  cool 
and  dispassionate  and  act  only  for  the  best  interests  of  our 
own  country,  there  is  no  danger  of  our  involvement  in  the 
European  war. 

Throughout  the  consideration  of  this  measure  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  there  has  been  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  mem.bers  of  both  parties  regardless  of  the  position  they 
adopted.  Partisanship  has  been  avoided,  and  the  final  vote 
finds  that  Members  voted  according  to  their  honest  convic- 
tions and  best  judgment.  I  voted  for  this  bUl  because  I  be- 
lieved its  enactment  was  desired  by  the  majority  of  my  con- 
stituents, because  I  believed  this  bill  to  be  a  sound  and  realistic 
approach  to  the  problem,  and  because  after  a  consideration 
of  all  the  circumstances  I  believed  it  would  best  preserve  the 
peace  of  the  United  States.  With  the  cooperation  of  the 
people  and  of  the  Government  we  can  make  it  work. 


Chester  C.  Bolton 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  RICHARD  B.  WIGGLESWORTH 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  October  30.  1939 


EDITORIAL  FROM  THE  CX£VELAND  (OHIO)  NEWS 


Mr.  WIGGLESWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  edi- 
torial from  the  Cleveland  News,  October  30,  1939,  dealing  with 
the  character  and  career  of  our  beloved  colleague,  Chester 
Bolton: 

[Prom  the  Cleveland  (Ohio)  News  of  October  30.  1939] 

CHESTER    C.    BOLTON,    1882-1939 

Chester  Castle  Bolton  had  the  religion  of  true  public  service  He 
believed  solemnly  that  any  American  of  means  and  culture  owed  a 
great  deal  to  the  nation  which  made  means  and  culture  avaUable- 
and  he  spent  a  busy  life  demonstrating  this. 

At  57.  he  has  left  a  career  which  will  be  a  monument  to  him 
which  is  the  chiet  consolation  his  city  finds  for  his  being  cut  off 
from  a  later  part  of  it  which  promised  rare,  old-time  statesmanship 

The  opportunity  was  close  at  hand  for  a  seat  in  the  United  States 
Senate.  Tliere  a  man  of  his  convictions  and  honor  might  have 
won  back  for  the  toga  a  great  part  of  the  respect  for  a  Sherman 
a  Payne,  or  a  Hanna. 

Few  Clevelanders  in  his  generation  have  accomplished  so  much 
with  fuch  mcdesty.  so  great  an  Indifference  to  all  except  the  re- 
sponsibility In  peace  or  war,  there  was  the  State  and  the  Nation 
to  be  served  with  diligence  and  patriotism  by  the  citizens  who'=e 
services  would  count  the  most— this  wao  the  essence  of  Chester 
Bolton's  creed.  v^xxx-oitn 

Under  his  creed,  it  was  not  enough  to  Aje  a  donor  to  philanthropy 
and  the  arts,  as  most  persons  of  his  taleJits  content  themselves  with 
being.  He  must  also  be  a  leader  and  a  worker.  And  hardly  an  in- 
stitution in  Cleveland  but  had  him  as  a  friend  available  every 
day  in  the  year.  ' 

It  was  typical  that  he  was  at  the  first  citizens'  training  camp  at 
Plattsburg  in  1916,  to  help  the  examples  of  preparedness.  His  busi- 
ness experience  placed  him  on  the  first  War  Industries  Board  when 
America  entered  the  World  War;  then  he  was  aide  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  War.  But  a  Washington  service  was  not  his  ideal.  He 
reentered  the  Army  as  a  field  officer  and  rose  to  colonel  and  assist- 
ant chief  of  staff  of  the  One  Hundred  and  First  Division. 

There  was  service  to  be  done  In  the  Ohio  Legislature,  and,  unlike 
many  in  his  position,  he  did  not  disdain  but  embraced  it.  In  three 
of  the  best  State  assemblies  of  modem  times,  he  was  a  reflective, 
conscientious  senator  and  president  pro  tempore.  It  was  his  senate 
which  effected  the  last  noteworthy  reform  of  the  Ohio  tax  structure. 
In  which  he  voted  aad  acted  with  impersonality  and  against 
Interest. 
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Ho  was  electfcl  to  Ccncres.?  In  1928  to  succeed  a  croat  Coni^rpss- 
man.  Theodore  E.  Burtin.  but  he  was  of  such  caliber  that  this 
in:pcrtant  district  never  notici d  the  change;  it  became  more  famous 
for  Its  leader-like  repieseiitanoii. 

In  fact,  his  con.-^tituency  ^ame  to  take  for  granted  from  liim  a 
service  on  nvei.s  aiid  harbois  ( ;;o  importani  to  Cleveland's  bu.-^ine^s 
life)  and  on  the  Appropriations  Cunuiuttee.  which,  in  a  lebser  man. 
would  have  caused  i.ati_nal  comment  One  incident  of  hi.s  con- 
gressional career  shows  his  fn;enes.s  of  principle.  All  the  Twenty- 
second's  Congressmen  had  used  the  app  imments  to  West  Point 
and  Annapoli-s  as  desirable  patrona.:^e.  >ii.d  tiiis  was  accepted  That 
was  not  good  enough  tor  Chfster  Bolton.  He  created  impartial 
examiuatir-ns  cpen  to  every  boy  in  the  district  and  made  his 
appointments  rigidly  on  the  outcome  of  the  e.xams  His  clioiccs 
at  the  military  schools  have  done  lum  honor  by  ilieir  work  there. 

This  ideali.  m.  born  partly  of  his  descent  from  pion-.  er  Cleveland 
families,  he  carried  into  everything  he  touched.  His  close  associa- 
tion with  Cleveland's  great  metals  business  showed  it;  his  duties  as 
a  banker  were  important:  his  work  as  a  churchman  and  as  an 
administrator  and  guide  of  charities  brought  strength  to  his  church 
and  chanties. 

And,  above  all.  he  was  shy  and  retiring  aiul  escaped  tlie  limelight 
v.-hf never  it  apprnachcd^  There  was  a  riiziit  ncb.e  Spartan  strain 
Ir.  him.  Alas,  i*  has  almost  di>ipf)eared  fn>in  pubiic  lile  m  America, 
But  his  approach  to  thi.s  nobiliiy  will  not  leave  his  fellow  citizens 
uninspired   to  preserve  it. 


America  Can  Keep  Out  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  RE.MARKS 

OF 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OF   SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IX  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSKXTATIVKS 
Fridaij.  November  2,  1039 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  spoken  on  our  neutrality  legislation  and  on  our 
foreign  policy.  I  fervently  hope  and  pray  it  will  turn  cut  frr 
the  best  and  that  America  will  now  settle  down  to  a  solution 
of  our  perplexing  domestic  problems.  I  want  the  United 
States  to  remain  at  peace  and  not  be  dragged  through  the 
devastating  experiences  of  another  war  on  foreign  soil  in  a 
second  futile  attempt  to  reshape  human  nature  in  Europe  by 
force  of  American  arms. 

Regardless  of  whether  we  approved  or  disapproved  of  the 
changes  in  our  neutrality  laws,  which  now  permit  us  to  sell 
arms  and  munitions  to  nations  at  war.  we  can  all  take  solace 
and  find  heart  in  the  fact  that  in  the  final  analysis  the  people 
still  govern  this  country  and  that  America  can  keep  out  of 
war.  After  all.  no  neutrality  law  can  be  good  enough  to  keep 
a  reckless  and  impetuous  Government  from  involving  us  in 
war  and  no  neutrality  law  can  be  bad  enough  to  force  a  wise 
and  prudent  government  to  entangle  us  in  foreign  strife.  So 
whether  it  is  good  or  bad,  our  new  neutrality  legi.^Iation  can- 
not involve  us  in  war  nor  will  it  insure  us  against  war.  That 
is  the  job  of  the  common  people — that  is  the  task  for  folks 
like  you  and  me,  who  by  vigorous  activities  toward  peace  on 
the  home  front,  in  the  immediate  future,  can  prevent  the 
heartaches  and  sorrow  coming  from  sacrifices  on  the  war 
front  in  some  sorry  tomorrow. 

FIRST  CASUALTY  OF  WAR  WOULD  BE  SELF-GOVERNMENT 

I  am  sure  it  is  unnecessary  to  enumerate  the  horrors  and 
heartaches  of  modern  war.  The  first  casualty  of  the  last  war 
was  truth;  the  first  casualty  of  another  war  involving  America 
would  be  self-government.  In  the  short  time  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  involved  in  the  present  European  war,  for 
example,  many  of  the  rights  for  which  free  men  have  stiug- 
glid  in  that  country  for  seven  centuries  have  already  been 
denied  to  them.  'Wars  are  largely  fought  by  the  common  peo- 
ple, but  the  government  officials  whose  errors  in  judgment  and 
impetuous  actions  inyolve  nations  in  war  invariably  seize  the 
occasion  to  tighten  their  grip  on  government  and  to  take  unto 
thtmselves  the  powers  of  dictators  and  absolutists.  It  is  as 
true  today  as  it  was  in  the  days  of  Franklin  that  "there  never 
was  a  good  war  nor  a  bad  peace."  America  can  keep  out  of 
the  European  war  if  the  people  will  unite  in  an  intelligent  and 
unyielding  determination  to  pursue  the  path  of  peace. 


It  is  important  that  our  national  leadei>hip  be  guided  by  a 
spirit  of  strict  neuti-ahty  and  ;:b.-)Iu;e  iir.partialiiy;  m  the 
pursuit  of  such  a  policy,  I  am  nv:v  it  will  have  the  prayenul 
support  of  every  patriotic  American. 

TTtE  rEOri.L   n,\VE  a   r.ESrONSIBILITY   IN   MAINTAINING   PE.ACE 

IIowLver,  there  is  an  even  greater  responsibility  and  oppor- 
ttmity  for  the  people  of  America,  The  people  in  America  are 
the  authors  of  pubiic  opinion  and  the  baekbonr  of  govern- 
ment. At  lca:-t  until  and  unless  we  are  at  war.  the  people  of 
the  United  States  have  the  destiny  of  our  national  ixi'aeies — 
national  and  internal u.inal — m  th.eir  own,  hand^.  T!uy  can 
have  the  kind  of  gevernment  thy  tie  irt':  in  the  long  run. 
they  receive  the  kind  of  gcveininent  iliev  deserve.  Close  at- 
ti-ntion  to  the  acts  of  envt  rnniei.t  and  the  activities  of  Gov- 
ernment otricials  retain  for  tlv  people  the  r:iihts  and  t!io 
bles. m^s  of  srlf-rule.  Inattention  to  the^e  .-aired  rights  scon 
results  in  officials,  elected  to  serve  the  people,  reaching  uut 
for  more  pov.er  for  themselves  in  the  delusion  that  they  were 
elected  to  rule  the  people.  If  we  are  to  have  peace,  the  people 
of  America  mii-t  not  let  up  in  their  determination  to  stay  out 
of  the  present  conllict  m  Europe.  If  ihat  determination  re- 
mains strong  enough  and  vocal  enough,  officialdom  in  Amer- 
ica Will  not,  cannot,  inv<jlve  this  country  in  w;ir. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  .submit  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Nation  a  few  suggestions  lor  the  people  and  the  Government 
to  consider  in  dOing  their  part  to  maintain  the  peace  of  the 
United  Statt  s? 

1      WE    SHOULD    BE    TOLERANT 

We  should  remain  calm.  We  should  avoid  voicing  preju- 
dices. We  shouki  piactiee  tolerance  and  the  art  of  giving  due 
resp(ct  to  the  opinions  of  eur  fellow  Americans,  whether  we 
agree  with  tho.-e  opinions  or  net.  We  .-hould  refrain  from 
hurling  charges  of  pi-o-Biit:.Nh,  or  prj-German.  or  pro-Rus- 
sian, or  pro-Frmch  against  tho.-^e-  who  di.samor  \v:ih  u>  and 
as  pro-Amen(\ins.  all,  disagree  as  Americans  .  hoiiid  and  then 
strive  to  unite  on  a  common  program  of  keeping  Ammca 
American,  which  we  can  all  .support.  The  throttling  of  liee 
speech,  and  of  a  tret*  pre-s,  and  of  truth  .iir  steps  tovwud  war 
and  not  toward  peace,  but  w  -huuld  renieinber  tliat  war 
news  reaching  us  from  Europe  must  a.l  pa-.^  !ln(.i:gl;  cm-ors 
which  are  estabh.shed  not  for  ihe  purpo-e  ol  r.i.iy.ng  the 
truth  but  of  di.-toiting  it  so  as  to  make  the  best  po-sible  s.vm- 
pathy-winning  plea  for  the  Nation  involved.  We  should 
therefore  be  slow  to  form  judgm.  nts  on  the  basis  of  such 
news  as  can  come  to  u>  from  Europe  via  either  foreign  or 
American  newspapers  or  radfu  stations. 

2,    WE     SHOULD     CURTAIL     ALL     UN-AMERICAN     "ISMS" 

We  should  stamp  out  the  existence  of  un-Amencan  'i.-ms" 
in  the  high  places  of  influ .nee  in  America,  While  our  Con- 
stitution protects  all  people  m  their  rights  to  organize  and  to 
criticize  It  d  >'\s  not  imply  th.at  member,  of  such  organizations 
as  the  Communist  Party,  the  bund,  fa.scistic  groups,  and  simi- 
lar un-American  sects  should  be  permitted  to  hold  respon- 
sible appointive  positions  in  the  executive  department  of 
Government.  The  Dies  in\ estigatim;  committoe  has  pre- 
sented the  Attorney  General's  offi.e  with  irrefui;ible  evidence 
that  many  such  di.sciple.s  of  un-Aiiierican  m.jvements  now 
hold  such  positions.  The  President  and  or  the  people  should 
insist  that  the  executive  depart na-n;  of  our  Government  be 
cleaned  out  of  all  such  offict holders  at  once.  Instead  of 
criticizing  the  revelation  of  the.se  condi'ions  as  a  "sordid 
procedure."  the  President  should  stamp  out  the  ".sordid  poli- 
cies" which  the.se  practitioners  of  un- Americanism  are  at- 
tempting to  preach  from  behind  the  mantle  (jf  respectability 
given  them  by  appointme-nt  to  positions  of  Federal  authority. 

3,    WE    SHOULD    REQUIRE    FOREIGN     er.OPAG A.VDLSTS    TO     RFULSTFR     AS    SUCH 

Freedom  of  speech  is  an  American  right  guaranteed  ur.dor 
the  American  Constitution.  However,  wlien  m  wartime  for- 
eign nations  send  us  lecturers,  journalist.-,,  and  professional 
lobbyists  to  win  sympathy  for  their  cause  and  to  stir  up  prej- 
udice against  their  enemies  they  should  be  compelled  to 
register  as  propagandists  so  that  the  American  citizens  would 
be  forewarned  as  to  the  unreliability  of  their  statements. 
America  should  not  become  an  open  forum  for  the  foreign 


propagandists  of  the  world  to  use  In  an  effort  to  entice  us 
into  entering  either  side  of  a  European  war. 

4.    WE    SHOULD     HEAR    A    RENUNCIATION    OP    THIED-TirRM    AMBITIONS 

President  Roosevelt  should  avail  himself  of  an  early  oppor- 
tunity to  make  a  straightforward  statement  to  the  effect  that 
he  is  not  a  candidate  for  a  third  term  and  that  he  would 
decline  such  a  nomination  if  it  were  tendered  him.  In  that 
way  he  could  effectively  dissolve  any  suspicions  that  he  is 
u.mg  the  v.-ar  situation  as  a  device  for  furthering  his  per- 
sonal political  fortunes  and  greatly  increase  national  con- 
fidence in  his  leadership  in  these  critical  days.  The  time  has 
not  come  in  this  country  when  there  is  only  one  American 
big  enough  or  wise  enough  to  be  President.  There  are  many 
capable  leaders  in  both  the  Democratic  and  Republican 
parties  who  can  guide  the  destiny  of  America,  in  war  or  in 
peace,  and  at  a  time  when  we  are  indirectly  giving  assistance 
to  the  curtailment  of  one-m.an  governm.ent  in  Europe  we 
should  stuiiously  avoid  m.aking  any  further  approach  to  the 
adoption  of  one-man  government  in  America.  The  mainte- 
nance of  representative  governnient  in  our  Republic  tran- 
scend': the  personal  am.bitions  of  any  man  or  the  political 
asiMraiions  of  any  group  of  political  appointees.  Tlie  great 
value  of  our  two-term  tradition  for  American  Presidents 
takes  on  n<w  value  and  new  significance  in  the  light  of  the 
last  5  years  of  European  history. 

s.  WE  enons)  sEu-iMrosE  an  e.mbargo  on  hate  speeches 
We  should  have  a  self-imposed  embargo  on  hate  speeches 
In  this  country.  It  is  especially  unfortunate  and  unwise  when 
people  in  hij'h  places  of  infiuence  such  as  our  Chief  Executive, 
Cabinet  members.  Senators  and  Representatives,  editorial 
writers,  and  newspaper  and  radio  commentators  permit  them- 
selves to  render  a  distinct  di.^.scrv;ce  to  the  cau^e  of  American 
peace  by  venting  their  spleen  against  the  governments  of 
other  peoples.  In  the  final  analysis,  our  traditional  concept 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  demands  that  we  do  not  meddle  in  the 
Internal  political  affairs  of  Europe  as  a  counterpart  of  our 
demand  that  Europeans  do  not  meddle  in  the  internal  politi- 
cal affairs  of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  people  should 
protest  with  vigor  against  any  individual  in  public  or  private 
life  who  by  the  influence  of  his  rank  or  ability  brings  America 
closer  to  the  brink  of  war  through  the  prostitution  of  his  posi- 
tion by  stirring  up  passions  at  home  and  stimulating  anti- 
American  prejudices  abroad.  If  the  people  protest  effectively 
enough  against  such  practices,  these  peddlers  of  prejudice  will 
slink  back  into  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came,  and  to 
v.hich  they  should  be  consigned  for  the  general  welfare  until 
the  clouds  of  war  have  once  ag.iin  cleared  away  so  their  poison 
shafts  can  no  longer  endanger  starting  an  epidemic  of  public 
opinion  which  might  lead  to  war. 

6    we  should  strengthen  our  general  preparedness 
America  should  tighten  its  program  of  preparedness.    This 
means  not  only  adding  what  military  strength  we  may  require 
for  permanent  security  but  it  means,  with  equal  importance, 
retrenching  our  national  fiscal  policies  to  give  us  strength  to 
meet  any  emergency.     It  means,  too,  a  determined  drive  to 
make  democracy  work  at  home  by  giving  American  farmers 
the  right  to  supply  our  own  markets  at  a  fair  price,  by  giving 
American  labor  steady  employment  at  a  respectable  annual 
wage,  and  giving  American  business  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  fair  profit.    It  means  removing  some  of  the  political  para- 
Mtes  who  are  now  sapping  the  lifeblood  of  the  farmer,  the 
worker,  and  the  businessman,  and  it  means  developing  an 
American  program  of  prosperity  and  fair  play  which  will  pro- 
vide "a  fair  chance  for  a  free  people"  throughout  America. 
These  objectivt^s  cannot  be  obtained  if  we  permit  our  atten- 
tion to  h?  diverted  from  domestic  problems  by  sly  political 
Etrategisfcs  who  seek  to  focus  attention  on  Europe.     Truly 
these  days  we  must  "See  AmerxaTs  problems)  first." 
7.  WE  should  be  isolationists  from  war — inspirationists  for  peace 
Finally,  Americans  can  remain  at  peace  and  resist  the  cries 
to  CO  to  war  in  good  conscience  that  by  so  doing  they  are 
making  their  maximimi  contribution  to  the  advancement  of 
civilization.     In  the  war  we  would  become  but  another  bel- 
ligerent faced  with  the  final  necessity  of  imposing  a  hard 
peace  upon  a  vanquished  foe.    Out  of  the  war,  we  become  a 
great  beacon  of  hope  to  the  war-weary  people  of  all  the  world. 


:  We  make  it  possible  for  belligerents  on  both  sides  to  call  upon 
j  cur  good  services  when  the  passions  of  war  have  burned  low 
I  and  to  request  us  to  help  them  work  cut  a  just  and  a  fair  peace 
which  may  become  a  permanent  agreement  of  amity  rather 
than  the  vengeance-stimulating  prologue  to  another  war. 
By  making  democracy  work  so  well  in  the  United  States  that 
its  advantages  will  beckon  to  people  everywhere,  we  can  by 
our  example,  rather  than  by  our  arms  or  our  armies,  hurry  the 
day  when  other  people  will  throw  off  oppression  and  discard 
unworkable  theories  to  volimtarily  accept  and  adopt  the  bless- 
ings of  self-government  as  a  means  of  bringing  greater  hap- 
piness to  greater  numbers.  Thus  by  being  isolationists  from 
war,  we  can  become  the  world's  greatest  inspirationists  for 
peace  and  best  play  our  part  in  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
the  advancement  of  Christian  civilisation  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world. 

soldiers  of  1917  ARE  PEACE  SALESMEN  OF  1939 

I  am  strengthened  in  my  conviction  that  America  can  keep 
out  of  war  by  still  another  factor.  I  refer  now  to  the  im- 
portant influence  being  exerted  by  the  veterans  of  the  last  war 
in  the  program  to  keep  America  at  peace  during  the  present 
war.  The  correspondence  which  I  have  received  from  South 
Dakota  indicates  that  members  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  and  the  unorganized  veterans  are 
united  in  a  determination  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  sending 
their  sons  to  a  bloody  death  on  foreign  battlefields  to  fight 
for  a  cause  which  they  so  vaguely  imderstand  and  which  the 
record  since  the  World  War  clearly  reveals  to  be  impossible 
of  attainment  by  force  of  arms.  Self-government,  Christian- 
ity, and  peace  are  causes  which  people  must  seek  from  the 
depths  of  their  hearts;  they  are  not  causes  which  can  be 
forced  upon  people  with  bombs  and  bayonets.  This  simple 
lesson  in  human  understanding  has  been  dearly  learned  by 
present-day  Americans,  and  we  can  take  courage  from  the 
fact  that  the  soldiers  of  1917  in  this  country  have  become  our 
leading  salesmen  for  peace  in  1939.  The  heroes  of  our  last 
v/ar  are  marching  agam— this  time  volunteers  in  the  battle 
to  maintain  America's  peace. 

WTTH   GOD   nothing   IS   IMPOSSIBLE 

The  American  people  should  pray  as  they  have  never 
prayed  before  that  the  God  of  Peace  will  give  them  power  to 
guide  the  destiny  of  America  away  from  the  war  shoals  of 
Europe.  With  God  nothing  is  impossible.  He  alone  can 
melt  the  hearts  of  the  war  mongers  and  bring  justice  and 
order  out  of  the  chaos  which  is  Europe's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  say,  America  can  keep  out  of  war. 
Yes;  America  must  keep  out  of  war  if  civilization  and  Chris- 
tianity are  to  be  preserved.  I  want  to  record  it  here  and  now 
that  my  vote  will  always  be  cast  on  the  side  of  peace  unless 
and  until  such  a  black  hour  might  come  that  we  be  called 
upon  to  defend  our  own  people,  our  own  shores,  and  our  own 
Government.  Such  an  eventuality  is  happily  not  now  within 
the  realm  of  the  most  remote  probability.  Let  us  therefore 
rededicate  ourselves,  each  and  all,  in  private  life  or  in  public 
office,  to  the  practices  and  purposes  of  the  Prince  of  Peace  to 
the  end  that  the  torch  of  American  liberty  and  human  toler- 
ance may  continue  to  point  the  way  of  hope  and  of  life  to  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 


Promotion  of  the  Cultural  Arts  in  New  York  City 
and  the  Exhibitions  in  the  Riverside  Museum, 
Master  Institute  of  United  Arts,  Inc. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SOL  BLOOM 

OF  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Noveviber  3,  1939 

Mr.  BLOOM.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following: 

On  my  last  trip  home  to  New  York  City,  just  before  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  neutrality  legislation  was  begun,  it 
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was  my  pl-asure  and  privilege  to  see  a  large  and  reprosenta- 
t:ve  collection  of  Polish  art  that  left  the  port  of  Gdynia  dur- 
ing the  la.st  week  of  August.  Owing  to  the  present  situation, 
it  IS  probably  the  last  shipment  of  sucli  art  objects  which  we 
will  see  for  some  time. 

Tnis  interesting  collection  comprises  a  part  of  a  large  ex- 
hibition of  paintings,  prints,  and  sculpture  by  270  cut.<tanding 
women  artists  of  Australia.  Czechoslovakia.  France,  Greece. 
Hungary.  Italy.  Netherlands.  Norway.  Poland.  Swiden.  and 
Switzerland  to  be  seen  at  the  Riverside  Mu^-^eum,  310  Riverside 
Drive,  at  the  corner  of  One  Hundred  and  Third  Street,  in  New 
York  City. 

The  Riverside  Museum  is  a  unit  of  the  Master  Institute  of 
United  Arts.  Inc..  established  in  1922.  The  latter  is  a  cor- 
Foiation  organizt^d  under  the  educational  laws  of  the  State  of 
Nlw  York. 

The  Riverside  Museum  has  become  a  vital  part  of  the  city's 
edjjcational  and  cultural  life.  It  affords  the  200.000  perma- 
nent residents  of  the  neighborhood,  the  students  of  Columbia 
College.  Barnard  College,  Teachers  College.  New  York  Uni- 
versity, and  the  thousands  of  visitors  to  Riverside  Drive  an 
exceptional  opportunity  for  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
contemporary  American  and  European  art  as  well  as  ancient 
examples  of  the  far  eastern  cultures. 

It  is  the  only  museum  of  its  kind  on  the  upper  west  side 
ct  Manhattan  and  supplements  the  permanent  collections  of 
the  American  Museum  of  Natural  History  at  Seventy-ninth 
Street,  the  New  Yoik  Historical  Society  at  Seventy-seventh 
Street,  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  at  One  Htmdred 
and  Fifty-fifth  Street,  and  the  Cloisters  branch  of  the  Metro- 
politan Museum  of  Art  at  One  Hundred  and  Ninetieth  Street. 

The  principal  and  primary  purpose  of  the  Riverside 
Museum  is  to  encourage  contemporary  Amicrican  art  and  its 
artists  by  holding  large  and  important  exhibitions  repre- 
sentative of  the  various  trends  in  painting  and  sculpture 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  to  import  representative 
Collections  of  merit  from  Europe,  Asia,  and  th?  Latin  Ameri- 
can republics.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  trustees  to  augment 
the  permanent  collection  of  the  museum  with  acquisitions  of 
outstanding  excellence  in  the  departm.ents  of  painting,  sculp- 
ture, and  the  graphic  arts. 

The  importance  of  the  Riverside  Museum  in  this  densely 
populated  section  of  New  York  City  cannot  be  overestimated. 
Some  comments  by  leading  New  York  metropolitan  news- 
papers bring  this  out  m.ost  forcefully. 

Carlyle  Burrows,  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, comments: 

Prcspects  rf  increased  patronage  for  American  art  and  a  resiir- 
gtvje  of  cultural  and  educational  activities  in  New  York's  upper 
Wc.-t  Side  have  boon  deflniiely  improved  by  the  Riverside  Museum's 
venture 

Howard  Devree,  art  critic  of  the  New  York  Times,  com- 
ments: 

The  Initial  exhibition  gives  promise  of  a  progressive  policy  and 
furtiior  interesting  events. 

Emily  Genauer.  art  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Tele- 
gram, comments: 

A  new  and  important  museum  devoted  to  contemporary  Amerl- 
caii  art.  Culture  comes  to  the  upper  West  Side.  A  new'  institu- 
tion ha,=;  been  founded  which  in  time  may  equal  in  importance,  as 
a  constructive  force  in  American  art,  the"  Whitney  Museum. 

And  again,  when  the  Silvermine  Guild  held  its  first  New- 
York  exhibition  here: 

Doing  a  ''mountain  and  Mohammed"  for  the  benefit  of  the 
general  public  and  art  critics  who  found  It  inconvenient  to  trek  to 
Silvermine.  Conn.,  the  Riverside  Museum  has  brought  the  show  to 
New  York. 

At  this  time  it  may  be  of  general  interest  to  point  ou<-  the 
important  work  the  Riverside  Museum  has  accomplished 
since  its  establishm.ent.  Housed  in  a  modern  skyscraper 
building,  it  has  filled  a  long-felt  need  as  a  cultural  cen- 
ter on  the  upper  West  Side  of  the  city,  where  over  a  quarter 
million  persons  reside  in  an  area  of  3  square  miles. 

Concurrent  with  the  New  York  World's  Fair  this  summer. 
the  United  States  New  York  World's  Fair  Commission,  which 
is  headed  by  oui"  honorable  Secretary  of  Agricultiwe,  Henry  A. 


I  Wallace,  .'-pon.^orcd  by  a  Latin  Anvi^rican  exhibit  Inn  of  H.-ie  and 
cTpplied  arts  in  these  galleries.  Paintings,  pri.its.  and  .sculp- 
ture from  Brazil,  Argrntlna,  Chile.  Cuba,  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Guatemala.  Ecuador.  Mexico,  and  Paraguay  were  sent  by 
these  Governments  and  effectively  di.-piaytd  thiough  June, 
July.  August,  and  September.  The  lart;c  attendance  of  thou- 
s.tnds  of  visitors  in  these  few  months  proved  the  wi.sdom  of 
the  commission's  decision  to  spnnsor  this  good-will  gesture 
toward  our  Latin  American  neighbors. 

Oiher  exlubitions  held  in  the  Riverside  Mu.seum  since  its 
founding  have  b<H'n:  Group  shows  of  Chicivzo  artists.  Buffalo 
artists.  New  York  City  artists.  Silvermine,  Conn.,  artists.  N-w 
York  women  artists.  American  abstract  artists,  and  a  large 
retrospective  exhibition  of  documentary  photographs  of  social 
sii^n.ficance.  During  this  period  the  ix^rmanent  collection  of 
the  museum,  comprising  one  of  the  outstanding  oriental  exhi- 
bitions to  be  seen  in  this  country,  was  occasionally  placed  on 
view.  A  Tibt'tan  library  of  300  volumes  is  one  of  two  in  the 
United  States,  the  other  being  in  the  Congressional  Library 
in  this  city.  The  Riverside  Museum  is  open  free  to  the  public 
every  day  in  the  year  excepting  some  holidays  and  on 
Mondays. 

As  many  of  you  know,  most  of  the  great  museums  in  the 
United  States  are  repositories  for  collections  of  ancient  art 
and  their  exhibition  programs  seldom  reach  beyond  the  nar- 
row spheres  of  community  interest.  Great  stress  has  been 
made  on  bringing  to  New  York  art  exhibitions  from  foreign 
countries  and  out-of-the-ordinary  collections  gathered  here. 
To  enumerate  a  few  exhibitions  held  in  this  building  th.at 
were  outstanding  contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  art  the 
following  partial  list  is  impressive:  Finnish  arts  and  crafts, 
Tibetan  paintings,  exhibitions  of  old  ma^sters,  collection  of 
seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  Russian  icons.  Austrian 
graphic  shew.  Amu-ican  Indian  water  colors,  docks  and 
rivers  of  New  York,  parks  and  playgrounds  of  Nfw  York, 
and  many  other  exhibitions.  A  number  of  these  exhibitions 
were  loaned  to  oth  r  museums  and  institutions  and  others 
are  still  being  circulated. 

Since  1S22,  when  the  Master  Institute  of  United  Arts  was 
incorporated  as  an  educational  institution,  the  president, 
Mr.  L.  L.  Horch,  has  unselfishly  devoted  h:s  time  and  ninney 
to  the  progress  of  this  cultural  center,  .surrounding  himself 
with  trustees  and  officers  who  have  a.ssusted  in  this  noble 
undertaking. 

The  Master  Institute  program,  aside  from  its  acMvities  in 
the  Riversid"  Museum  unit,  has  embiaced  the  establishment 
of  a  school  of  fine  arts,  dedicated  to  the  pursuit  cf  art  educa- 
tion and  the  corrcla'ion  of  the  arl.s  in  one  building.  CIa>.stS 
have  been  conducted  in  music,  opera,  drama,  dance,  .sculpture, 
painting,  and  drawing,  m  larce  attractive  studios  overlook- 
ing the  Hud.>on  River.  Noted  instructors  have  given  students 
th.eir  elementary  and  advanced  training  in  their  respective 
fields.  A  department  was  inauguratfd  for  the  blind  where 
instruction  was  given  in  music  with  gratifying  results.  A 
number  of  scholarships  have  been  awarded  annually  to  worthy 
and  talented  students. 

In  addition  to  the  above  school  activities  approximately 
300  events  are  given  annually  which  include  lectures,  forums, 
travelogues,  dramatic  and  operatic  performances,  concerts, 
recitals  of  the  dance  and  opera,  most  of  which  have  been  free 
to  the  public.  It  has  also  given  its  cooperation  and  facilities 
to  the  Federal  m.usic  project,  where  thousands  of  students 
have  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  attending  cla.sses  and  lectures 
and  concerts.  The  institute  has  also  given  valuable  assist- 
ance to  the  W.  P.  A.  adult-education  project  under  the 
Board  of  Education  of  New  York  City.  Hundreds  of  lec- 
tures and  discussions  on  current  events,  world  literature, 
play  writing,  psychology,  and  public  speaking  have  bfen  given. 
Also  elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced  courses  have 
been  made  available  in  French.  Italian,  and  Spanish.  The 
success  of  this  program  is  best  evidenced  by  the  attendance 
of  57.000  during  the  year  1938-39. 

Incorporated  within  the  Master  In.'^titute  Building  is  a 
modern  theater  seating  300  persons  which  has  witnessed  a 
succession  of  notable  concerts,  recitals,  plays,  lectures,  and 
symposiums  by  internationally  known  groups  and  persons; 
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a  public  library  devoted  to  the  arts,  sciences,  and  literature 
and  large  lecture  halls  for  inumai€  affairs.  Among  the  resi- 
dents of  the  buildmg  are  many  students,  professors,  instruc- 
tors, and  other  personaUties  prominenUy  identified  with  the 
city's  life.  Much  effort  has  been  expended  in  coUaborating 
with  museums,  collegis.  educational  institutions,  elementary. 
high,  and  private  schools,  libraries,  women's  clubs,  and  asso- 
ciations, both  in  the  city  and  out  of  town. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  realize  that  in  these  troubled  times 
there  is  an  institution  that  not  only  server  the  cultural  needs 
of  the  communJLy  bUt  endeavors  to  promote  international 
good  will  through  its  diversified  program  of  activities. 


IIow  Will  Belligerents  Pay  Cash? 
EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  H0CSEJ3F  REPRESEXTATr\T:S 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  credit  clause  in  the  neu- 
trality bill  created  a  lot  of  unfavorable  comment.  That 
particular  clause  was  stricken  from  the  Senate  bill,  but  it  has 
not  absolutely  eliminated  the  extension  of  credit  to  belliger- 
ents. Under  the  present  Neutrality  Act  any  individual  can 
borrow  money  in  America,  purchase  any  of  our  goods  except 
war  materials,  and  take  them  to  a  warring  nation.  Foreign- 
ers are  not  prevented  from  negotiating  loans  with  inter- 
national bankers  in  this  country,  and  they  can  purchase  such 
materials  and  sell  them  to  a  private  concern  in  the  belligerent 
countries.  These  materials  may  go  into  munitions,  and  it 
will  be  difficult  to  prove  that  such  materials  went  to  a  beU  ger- 
ent  government.  This  is  the  loophole  which  may  again  result 
in  American  money  financing  European  wars.  It  has  been 
stated  that  the  Federal  Reserve  banks  have  already  been  given 
the  "go"  sign  to  furnish  the  credits  by  which  belligerents  may 
purchase  war  materials  in  this  country.  This  is  not  reassur- 
ing to  the  American  people,  who  so  painfully  remember  the 
disastrous  consequences  brought  about  by  extending  credit  to 
those  warring  nations  over  22  years  ago.  The  American 
Ambassador  in  London.  Walter  Hines  Page,  on  March  5,  1917. 
sent  a  telegram  to  Woodrow  Wilson  which  contained  the 
following  information: 

Shp  (Engl.Tnd)  cannot  continue  her  present  large  purchases  In 
tho  United  States  without  shipments  of  gold  to  pay  for  them  and 
f-he  cannot  maintain  larpc  shipments  of  gold  for  two  reasons:  First 
both  Eni?land  and  Prance  must  retain  most  of  the  gold  they  have 
to  ke^p  their  paper  money  at  par;  and.  second,  the  submarine  has 
made  the  shipping  of  gold  too  hazardous,  even  if  they  had  It  io 
6h;p.  •  •  •  France  and  England  must  have  a  large  enough 
credit  In  the  United  States  to  prevent  the  coilapse  of  world  trade 
If  wc  should  go  to  war  with  Germany,  the  greatest  help  we  could 
give  the  Allies  would  be  such  credit.  Perhaps  our  going  to  war  is 
the  only  way  in  which  our  present  preeminent  trade  position  can 
be  maintained  and  a  panic  averted. 

Every  informed  individual  must  realize  that  the  extension 
of  credit  to  the  Allies  paved  the  way  for  our  entrance  into  the 
last  war. 

The  action  of  Congress  in  enacting  so-called  cash-and-carry 
legislation  assumes  that  we  will  get  cash  from  belligerents 
who  are  in  a  most  deplorable  economic  and  financial  condi- 
tion. These  nations  cannot  pay  the  principal  upon  debts 
incurred  as  a  result  of  the  last  war;  they  cannot  even  pay  the 
Interest  upon  sums  which  total  billions  of  dollars.  "When 
whatever  casli  can  be  supplied  by  belligerent  nations  is  used 
up.  then  the  .same  arguments  that  brought  about  the  so-called 
cash  law  will  be  used  to  bring  about  a  law  extending  credits. 
Added  to  the  voices  of  those  who  wish  to  see  us  embroiled  in 
the  European  war  will  be  the  voices  of  those  Americans  who 
have  accepted  employment  on  a  temporary  basis  to  make 
munitions  for  warring  nations.  They  will  argue  that,  unless 
credit  is  extended,  thousands  will  be  thrown  out  of  work. 
Another  depression  will  visit  America.    Certainly  the  muni- 


tions maker  will  get  his  compensation.  But  who  will  pay  him? 
In  the  last  analysis,  wiU  not  the  people  of  the  United  States 
foot  the  bill?  Will  not  the  American  taxpayer  be  required  to 
pay  for  these  war  materials  shipped  to  belligerents,  even  as 
he  did  during  the  last  war? 

When  we  speak  of  getting  cash  for  war  materials  shipped  to 
belligerents,  what  do  we  mean?  It  is  not  as  simple  as  going 
to  the  grocery  store  and  paying  50  cents  for  a  pound  of  butter. 
The  grocer  and  you  both  live  in  America,  and  you  give  him 
an  American  50-cent  piece,  which  is  considered  cash.  The 
grocer  gets  value  received  for  his  goods.  He  can  take  that 
50-cent  piece  and  buy  other  goods.  But  when  a  foreign  coun- 
try buys  materials  from  us,  it  can  pay  either  through  barter; 
through  selling  holdings  of  American  investments  and  securi- 
ties, thereby  obtaining  cash  or  through  the  payment  of  gold 
Barter  can  be  used  very  little  during  time  of  war.  To  dump 
holdings  of  American  investments  and  securities  will  de- 
press our  markets  for  a  while,  and  it  wUl  raise  only  a  smail 
amount  of  the  money  necessary  to  finance  a  war.  The  chief 
way  in  which  we  might  be  paid  is  through  gold. 

This  Nation  now  has  approximately  65  percent  of  all  the 
gold  in  the  world.  Our  credit  system  is  already  surfeited 
with  gold.  After  we  get  if,  we  bury  the  gold  at  Fort  Knox  Ky 
This  country  is  buying  gold  at  $35  an  ounce,  approximately 
$14  an  ounce  more  than  it  is  worth  on  the  world  market.  We 
are  giving  other  nations  who  sell  us  gold  a  premium  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayer.  Other  nations  on  the 
globe  are  quickly  losing  all  of  their  gold.  They  might  dump 
an  the  yellow  metal  into  our  lap  and  then  go  off  gold  en- 
tirely. We  would  then  be  sitting  with  all  the  gold  and  no 
one  to  sell  it  to.  Even  now,  if  we  should  attempt  to  sell  our 
gold,  who  would  buy  it?  What  amount  would  he  buy'  How 
much  would  we  get  for  it?  Until  we  can  sell  back  to  for- 
eigners the  gold  we  are  now  bu>'ing  from  them  at  a  premium 
we  are  not  receiving  any  real  value  for  our  goods.  Until  we 
can  resell  the  gold  abroad,  our  laborers,  farmers,  and  the  rest 
of  our  people  must  pay  for  the  war  suppUes  we  send  t-o 
beUigerent  nations.  The  gold  which  we  get  in  exchange  for 
oui-  American  goods  is  in  fact  unlawful  for  us  to  use  and 
must  be  buried  in  the  earth,  and  is  practically  useless  to  us 
So  we  can  really  say  that  by  selling  goods  to  belligerent*  we 
Americans  are  again  financing  a  great  part  of  the  war  in 
Europe. 


Vicious  and  IVIisleading  Propaganda  in  America 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

OF  MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  day  our  desks  are  covered 
with  an  avalanche  of  propaganda  emanating  from  various 
sources.  Some  of  the  printed  matter  comes  from  well- 
intended,  though  sadly  misinformed,  patriotic  individuals; 
more  often  from  organizations,  some  having  the  highest  purl 
pose  as  a  basis  of  their  very  existence. 

In  many  instances— too  many,   in   fact,   to  overlook— we 
receive  propaganda  in  the  form  of  books,  regularly  issued 
periodicals,  and  newspapers.    In  these,  often  in  fact,  nearly 
always,  facts  are  ignored  or  brazenly  twisted,  when  not  mis- 
represented.    At  the  present  time  two  powerful  and  well- 
organized  sources  of  propaganda,  functioning  through  indi- 
viduals and  respectably  clothed  organizations,  are  poUuting 
the  stream  of  American  public   opinion.    Our   newspaper 
editors  and  radio  commentators,  being  too  clever  in  their 
methods  of  detection  as  a  rule,  refuse  to  print  or  announce  as 
news  most  of  the  filth  of  fiendish  propagandists.    Because  of 
this  close  scrutiny  and  attendant  blue-penciling  and  rejec- 
tion. It  becomes  necessary  for  these  purveyors  of  falsehoods 
and  misrepresentations,  through  which  it  is  intended  to  twist 
or  at  least  sway  American  pubUc  opinion,  to  resort  to  their 
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own  methods  cf  distribution,  with  little  reerard  for  ethics  and 
loss  for  fact  and  fairness.  Amon?  the  chief  violator.s  of  our 
freedom  and  broad  tolerance  is  that  recently  wedded-in-sin 
combination  of  communism  and  nazi-ism,  with  emphasis 
i;pon  the  latter.  It  is  as  nothing  to  have  nazi-ism  commit 
rape,  robbery  and  mass  murder  upon  Poland,  a  peactful 
and  defenseless  neighbor  and  then  to  despoil  the  victim  of 
her  reputation  by  propaganda  to  show  that  after  all.  she  was 
deserving  of  such  bestial  treatment  because  she  was  dc- 
flcured  and  degenerate.  It  is  the  simplest  matter  of  explana- 
tion for  nazi-ism.  insulting  as  it  is  base,  to  say  that  the  firnd- 
i.-h.  scab  paper-hanger  ordered  a  counter  attack  in  self  defen.'^e 
against  a  neighbormg  nation  and  further  to  misstate  that 
nazi-ism  was  not  mobilized  for  the  stroke  of  treachery  and 
death  which  was  delivered  in  violation  cf  nonaggression 
treaties  to  the  third  successive  victim. 

The  invaded  territories  of  Poland,  as  well  as  those  of 
Czechoslovakia,  are  proclaimed  "ancient  crownlands  of  Ger- 
many" returning  to  the  Reich.  Brazen  expre.'^slons  of  shame- 
less propagandists  enjoying  our  American  hospitality  con- 
temptuously give  out  information  insulting  to  our  American 
intelligence  and  fairness  right  here  at  the  swastika-controlled 
embas.sy  in  Washington.  Deliberate  falsehoods  were  circu- 
lated to  the  effect  that  Prague  was  an  ancient  German  city 
and.  like  its  university,  founded  by  a  Teuton  king  or  prince  on 
soil  that  was  always  German.  The  gallant  and  brilliant  Col. 
Vladimir  Hurban.  Minister  of  Czechoslovakia,  sih^nccd  the 
falsifier  as  he  crushed  the  slander  at  one  bold  stroke. 

The  western  Polish  provinces  of  Poznan,  Pomerania,  and 
Silesia  now  temporarily  overrun  by  the  Godless  and  flendi.'-h 
forces  of  nazi-ism  are  claimed  as  territories  cf  Germany.  Our 
American  people  were  not  expected  to  know  that  these  lands, 
and  even  territory  which  was  never  restored  by  the  treaty  of 
Versailles,  extending  far  to  the  west  of  Poland's  recent  bound- 
aries and  peopled  by  1.800,000  Poles  who  were  forced  to  goose- 
step  to  Hitlerism.  always  bHonged  to  Poland.  Propagandists 
would  have  Americans  believe  that  German  boundaries  ex- 
tended to  the  Vistula  River,  if  not  further  ea=;t.  These  same 
Nazi  radio  commentators  and  spokesmen,  highly  paid  for  their 
services,  have  the  gall  to  state  that  nazi-ism  'has  no  interest 
In  changing  the  sovereignty  of  any  American  territory,  most 
certainly  not  to  its  own  benefit."  Who  in  America  does  not 
remember  the  red-handed  capture  in  the  act  of  Von  Bern- 
storfT  and  Von  Papen  who  promised  Mexico  the  sovereign 
States  of  Texas.  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona,  in  return  for  mili- 
tary aid  against  the  United  States.  There  is  no  more  differ- 
ence between  nazi-ism  and  the  madmen  of  Wilhelm's  day  than 
there  was  difference  betwecxi  the  schemers  of  1914  and  Bis- 
marck. This  same  source  of  propaganda,  with  even  more 
brass,  stated  that  '-only  on  two  occasions  German  troops  ever 
fought  in  the  Western  Hemisphere";  one  of  these  times  "to 
help  Washington  throw  off  British  despotism."  Seemingly 
this  short-eared  ass  does  not  know  that  the  mercenary  Hes- 
sians who  fought  the  Continental  Army  in  a  war  that  was  no 
concern  of  theirs  and  who  burned  Trenton,  bringing  disgrace 
to  the  people  of  Germany  were  worse  enemies  than  the  Brit- 
ish red  coats  and  were,  for  a  fact,  the  same  breed  of  hydro- 
phobic intruders  and  assassins  of  freedom  as  are  their 
modern  Nazi  brothers. 

And  so  the  propaganda  goes  on  and  on.  The  persecution 
and  imprisonment  on  false  charges  of  priests  and  nuns  of  the 
Catholic  Church,  are  justified  by  spurious  charges  against 
them.  In  fact,  the  same  barbaric  treatment  is  given  to  the 
Lu'heran  Church  along  with  other  Protestant  denominations. 
Faked  charges  against  churchmen  of  sedition,  sex  crimes,  and 
illegal  money  export  is  justified  by  clever  and  repeated  propa- 
ganda. Trade-unionism  ruthlessly  destroyed  and  labor  en- 
slaved as  truly  and  completely  as  were  the  unfortunate 
Negroes  of  our  own  shameful  era.  Masonry  given  a  death 
blow  by  nazi-ism  and  its  leaders  jailed,  Jews  of  Nazi  Germany, 
loyal,  patriotic  and  productive  are  persecuted  by  the  most 
fiendish  and  systematic  m.ethods  ever  devised  by  the  degen- 
erate minds  of  the  hated  Gestapo,  blood  purges  and  mass 
murder  of  the  flower  of  Germany's  people,  charged  with  non- 
conformism,  become  routine  and  beyond  tlie  aid  of  the  masses. 


The  libf^rty  loving  people  of  G-Tmany  drspcilod  of  every 
vestige  of  freedom  and  mdepcndenee  are  doomed  to  bestial 
servitude  until  nazi-ism  is  either  destroyed  or  dies  of  its  own 
venom.  Still  tiiere  are  some  people  in  America.  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  wink  at.  yea,  even  condnn  this  wave  of  bigotry,  intol- 
erance, and  misrepresentation. 

ITiey  say  the  suffering  of  the  Cithnlic  Church  in  GermaTiy 
is  none  of  our  busme.ss.  The  treatment  accorded  the  Protes- 
tants is,  so  I  have  heard  said,  no  concern  of  ours.  Thf  per- 
secution of  the  helpless  Jewi.sh  minority  and  confiscation  of 
their  properties,  like  the  abolition  of  Masonry  and  trade- 
unionism,  is  purely  a  riome.stic  problem  for  the  Nazis  to  solve 
as  they  see  fit.  The  fiondi.sh  deportations  of  milium.-  of  Peimh 
citizens  from  the  occupitd  \v..-tein  pI■ovlnce.^  of  Poland, 
stripped  of  all  their  (  arthly  po'-s.  .ssions,  and  their  replace- 
ment with  unwiUinu'  Germans,  forct  d  to  return  as  expatriates 
from  neighboring  states,  excite  no  compassion  m  the  hearts 
of  some  of  our  indifferent  Americans. 

Tliat  is  not  what  my  faith  has  taught  me  as  regards 
suppression  of  relipion,  frrr  love,  confiscation  of  churches, 
and  the  imprisonment  of  priests  and  nuns.  Thai  i-  not  my 
understanding  of  the  attitude  of  American  trari.^-unionism, 
militant,  at;gre.ss!ve,  fraternal,  and  free  to  express  it.self.  as  we 
know  it  here  in  America.  Tliat  certainly  is  not  approved  by 
the  great  Ma.sonic  fraternity  in  the  United  States,  and  .surely 
cannot  hope  to  have  the  ncd  of  approbation  of  the  great 
Am.erican  public  when  these  varied  and  ba.se  persecutions 
are  all  summed  up  and  added  to  the  sad  fate  of  the  Jews. 

So.  as  an  American.  I  protest  against  tins  wave  of  propa- 
ganda which  seeks  by  misrepresentation  and  self-justification 
to  corrupt  our  sense  of  moral  values  and  di>rupt  our  sense  of 
fairness.  I  will  not  lend  myself  to  any  aggregation  or  com- 
bination of  des-enerates  who  by  their  propaganda  seek  to 
justify  flendL>h  acts  of  aggre.-vsion.  repres.Mon.  lust,  and  perse- 
cution. becau.>--e  it  is  foreign,  un-American,  it  is  ba.se  and 
perverted.  To  me,  AmencanL'^m  means  something  that  is 
pure,  wholesome,  unsullied,  fearle.ss.  impartial  and,  like  tiuth. 
unchangeable  and  deathless. 
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EXTEXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 
HON.  ROBERT  F.  RICH 

Ot    I'K.\N.SYI.V.\M.\ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  RICH.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  Congress,  this  Is 
the  last  opportunity  I  will  have  to  address  you  during  the 
second  session,  or  special  session,  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Con- 
gress, which  was  called  by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  for  the  purpose  of  enacting  neu- 
trality legislation.  After  we  were  called  here  the  leaders  of 
the  party  refused  the  Members  of  Congress  the  privilet:-^  of 
discussing  or  considering  any  other  legislation  but  neutrality. 
This  was  a  travesty  on  justice,  because  there  is  impor'ant 
legislation  that  needs  attention,  and  especially  there  are  many 
bills  which  have  been  passed  during  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
administration  which  should  be  changed.  We  were  in  .session 
6  weeks  and  most  of  the  time  doing  nothing— a  waste  of  time 
to  Congressmen  and  anxiety  and  expense  to  the  taxpayers 
and  general  public. 

Tlie  most  outstanding  of  these  are  the  Wagner  Act  and  the 
act  creating  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board.  These  two 
acts,  instead  of  helping  the  workers  of  this  country,  are  doing 
the  laboring  man  a  great  inju.stice.  The  majority  of  labor 
does  not  have  an  opportunity  to  assert  itself.  The  men  who 
are  ruling  in  the  labor  war  today  arc  the  radical  labor 
leaders,  and  I  dare  say  that  10  percent  or  l-ss  of  labor  is  per- 
m.itted  to  mle  the  other  90  percent,  especially  in  the  case  of 
the  C.  I.  O.  unions.     They  are  closing  up  more  business  en- 


r 


terprlse?.  creating  more  strikes,  and  causing  more  disturbance 
and  more  bitter  feeling  between  employer  and  employee,  be- 
tuvcn  capital  and  labor,  than  at  any  time  in  the  history  of 
Anierua. 

If  the  re.'^ults  were  that  labor  was  given  better  opportunities 
and  gr-at^r  wages,  more  .sati.  fa'-tion.  then  I  should  not  make 
;his  protest,  but  when  I  am  confident  that  labor  is  being 
injured,  manufacturers  are  being  wrecked,  and  the  country  at 
large  IS  suffering.  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  a  public  servant  to 
laise  my  voice  in  protest  in  order  that  I  may  make  this 
countiy  a  better  place  to  live.  When  the  C.  I.  O.,  with  its 
conununistic.  radical  tend'^'ncies.  controls  the  labor  situation, 
to  the  detriment  of  all  labcr.  whon  they  head  Labor's  Non- 
partisan Lcaijue— a  political  propaganda  agency  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  radical  labor  leaders — in  order  that  they  may  get 
the  labor  vote  to  work  and  assist  in  the  election  of  radicals  to 
public  office.  It  is  time  the  American  people  wake  up. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  an  article  published  in  the 
Washington  Star  of  November  4  concerning  the  fact  that 
Kolbs  Dairy  and  Kolb's  Bakery,  in  Baltimore,  closed  their 
doors  ai.d  went  out  of  business  because  they  were  not  able  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  radical  labor  leaders.  I  herewith 
in.^ert  the  article: 

BALTIMORE    FTRM    CT,OSES    WKFH    tfWION    ASKS    RAIf^ES 

Baitimoie.  Novrmbor  4 — Kolb's  Dairy  and  Kolb's  Baicery,  In 
bu>.n..ss  ir  Baltimore  fUicv  1921,  wore  .thiit  today — clo.sed.  President 
Jciid  G.  Ko.b  as*ert<d,  brcau:e  union  cmplovccs  demanded  in- 
cre;!^*!  wa.-pb  he  ccuidii't  pay. 

Not  on,y  was  h*-  closing  the  planus,  Mr.  Kolb  said,  but  he  was 
also  f(-)in.;  (  u*  tif  bUFincss 

H"  iii.r  "inicerl  cn.-tomprs  of  his  2  companirs  were  being  taken 
ovtr  by  ether  concerns  ui  the  city,  and  his  80  employets  would  have 
to  lind  oih'T  jobs. 

A  centr.ul  f.:pt>?d  wrh  Am-rlcan  Fedt-ratlon  o(  Labor  unions  last 
year  upptd  his  pay  roll  tB35  a  mcn«h.  he  a??^rted.  and  the  bu?lnr'=s 
wi»s  operating  at  a  let.-  Wh.n  union  represpn'ativep  sought  a  new 
coiiirart.  involving  certain  wage  lncre:^sfc^,  'wc  d'cided  to  go  out  of 
busip.cst- 

••Evenui.lly,  If  present  coudiiions  continue."  Mr.  Kolb  added, 
"there  will  be  more  doing  what  we  have  done — close  up." 

I  know  of  many  busincs.'^Tnen  today  who  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  they  can  do  lo  wind  up  their  business,  salvage  all 
they  can,  and  quit  business  forever  because  the  difficulties  in 
operating  are  so  great  that  they  realize  they  are  going  in  the 
"red"  every  day.  and  the  only  thing  for  them  to  do  is  to  close 
up  and  get  out.  Why  is  it  that  more  people  are  trying  to  se- 
cure Government  jobs  today  than  ever  before?  Just  because 
we  are  taking  opportunity  away  from  the  American  business- 
men who  were  the  creators  of  jobs.  It  is  not  the  politician  or 
the  man  who  is  looking  after  labor  in  order  to  get  votes  who 
make  jobs — no.  indeed;  it  is  the  man  who  is  out  in  the  world 
trying  to  do  something  and  to  be  fitted  for  more  than  just 
work  with  a  pick  and  shovel;  it  is  the  man  who  wants  to  go 
ahead  uho  is  the  fellow  who  creates  the  jobs  and  gives  the 
opportunity  of  work  to  the  other  fellow.  He  is  the  man  who 
cicates  jobs. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  businessman  of  this  country 
making  too  much  money.  Well,  it  is  the  easiest  thing  in  the 
world  for  the  Members  of  Congress  to  adjust  the  income  and 
inheritance  taxes  so  that  we  can  keep  the  businessman  in 
his  earnings  to  any  level  we  so  desire.  We  can  regulate  how 
much  money  he  can  receive  net  in  salary  by  means  of  the 
income-tax  law;  then  why  worry  about  anyone  making  too 
much  money?  If,  by  chance,  he  has  already  made  his  money 
and  has  it  salted  down,  as  it  were,  is  it  not  the  easiest  thing 
to  adjust  the  inheritance  tax  so  that  when  lie  dies  the  Federal 
Government  can  get  any  part  of  it  it  may  want?  He  will 
have  no  opportunity  to  take  it  with  him,  regardless  of  his 
destination. 

Why  do  we  not  have  sensible,  sane  legislators  who  will  give 
practical  thought  to,  and  put  into  practical  application,  laws 
that  are  just — laws  that  will  continue  to  build  up  our  country 
and  continue  to  make  it  the  greatest  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  very  shortsighted,  and 
that  many  of  the  laws  that  have  been  passed  during  this 
administration  should  be  changed,  and  changed  at  once  before 
it  is  too  late. 
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WHTRE  ARE  TOU  GOIIfG  TO  GET  TKE  MOWFT? 

Where  are  you  going  to  get  the  money  to  operate  this  Grov- 
ernment  under  conditions  such  as  we  have  now?  The  Treas- 
ury statement  shows  that  we  are  in  the  "red"  over  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars  since  the  1st  of  July  and  that  we  will  be 
$4,000,000,000  in  the  "red"  by  next  June  30;  we  are  practically 
up  to  the  borrowing  capacity  of  our  Government  of  $45,000.- 
000.000;  and  look  at  the  contingent  liabilities,  which  now 
total  over  $5^56,000.000,  and  which  is  not  considered  part 
of  the  public  debt.  We  have  set  this  Government  up  in  more 
business  enterprises  under  Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration, 
despite  the  fact  that  he  promised  in  his  preelection  campaigns 
that  he  would  consolidate  Government  departments  and 
eliminate  bureaus,  and  has,  instead,  increased  them  more 
than  any  five  Presidents  who  have  been  in  the  chair.  The 
national  deficit  of  this  administration  has  been  greater  than 
any  other  administration,  and  will  be  even  greater  than  tliat 
of  Mr.  Wilson  during  the  tims  of  the  World  War.  When  will 
Mr.  Roosevelt  carry  out  his  .promises  that  we  will  make  our 
income  equal  our  outgo;  when  will  he  simplify  Government 
operation  so  that  the  cost  will  be  greatly  reduced— or,  in  other 
words,  when  will  we  balance  the  Budget?  He  promised  it  to 
us  why  does  he  not  make  good  his  promises?  It  seem  to 
me  that  a  man  who  promises  something  to  the  American 
people  should  be  as  good  as  his  word. 

WHEHE  ARE  YOU  GOING  TO  GET  THE  MONET? 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  the  deficit  of  Mr.  Roosevelt's 
administration: 

Mar    4.  1933.  to  June  30,  1933 ^e92  600  000 

June  30.  1934 8.  409.' 000!  000 

1933 2. 938,  GOO.  000 

100^ *• 361.  000,  000 

19.j7 2.  707,  000.  COO 

1.459.000,000 

lb39 3       085      QQQ      QQQ 

1940  (estimated) 4,000,000.000 

23,451.600,000 

How  can  Mr.  Roosevelt  look  this  country  in  the  face  and 
appease  his  own  conscience  with  the  statement  that  he  made 
on  March  4.  1933,  in  his  inaugural  address?  He  stated— and 
I  quote: 

Through  this  program  of  action  we  address  ourselves  to  putting 
our  own  national  house  In  order  and  making  the  Income  balance 
outgo. 

That  was  a  wise  statement  then;  it  is  just  as  wise,  and 
more  so,  today.  When  he  looks  back  over  his  record  of  spend- 
ing, it  is  the  most  shameful  record  that  has  ever  stood  out  for 
the  American  people.  Instead  of  trying  to  economize  in 
government,  he  and  the  Congress  that  represents  him  have 
been  thinking  only  about  spending,  spending,  spending.  They 
are  not  spending  the  money  of  this  generation  and  of  our 
people  today;  they  are  hoarding  up  a  great  national  debt  for 
our  children,  our  children's  children,  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren's grandchildren  to  pay.  It  is  anything  but  wise,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  a  good  heritage  for  our  children,  and  only 
men  without  any  ability  whatever  would  permit  a  thing  of 
that  kind  to  go  on.  No  two  or  three  generations  can  carry 
on  the  Government  of  this  country  and  assume  this  great 
obligation.  We  cannot  tear  them  down  by  exorbitant  taxa- 
tion, for  let  me  quote  what  Mr.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  said  at 
Pittsburgh  on  October  19,  1932: 

Taxes  are  paid  in  the  sweat  of  every  man  who  labors  If  exces- 
sive, they  are  reHected  in  idle  factories,  tax-sold  farms,  and  hence 
In  hordes  of  the  hungry  traniping  the  streets  and  seeking  jobs  In 
vain.  Our  workers  may  never  see  a  tax  bill,  but  they  pay  in  deduc- 
tions from  wages.  In  increased  cost  of  what  they  buy  or  (as  now) 
in  broad  cessation  of  employment.  Our  people  and  our  business 
cannot  carry  its  excessive  burdens  of  taxation. 

Today  we  find  ourselves  in  a  most  terrible  situation.  I 
have  heard  Members  of  Congress  say  that  we  are  never  going 
to  pay  the.se  debts;  that  we  will  repudiate  them.  Has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  if  we  do  we  will  lose  our  form  of  govern- 
ment, because  no  nation  under  the  face  of  the  sun  has  ever 
repudiated  its  debts  and  maintained  its  form  of  government? 
Should  not  we  buckle  our  belts  and  get  down  to  work,  try  to 
be  sensible,  pay  off  this  debt,  and  maintain  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment that  our  forefathers  worked  so  hard  for  and,  in  1776. 
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Fhed  ?o  much  blood  that  we  mieht  have  liberty;  that  wo 
miRht  have  freedom  of  religion,  freedom  of  the  pre.ss.  and 
freedom  of  speech?  Are  we  poing  to  lo.':e  all  this  and  take 
the  form  of  a  dictatorship?  God  fcrbid  that  such  a  thing 
will  ever  happen  to  America.  But  I  say  lo  you  now  that 
unless  you  stop  the  present  administration  and  th.-  present 
way  of  doing  things,  it  will  happen  to  you  just  as  sure  as  the 
sun  will  rise  tomorrow  morning.  Five  or  six  years  more  and 
it  will  be  all  over.  We  will  lose  our  pre.-ent  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

The  American  people  do  not  know,  or  at  least  they  do  not 
realize,  the  seriousness  of  this  situation.  It  is  a  serious  thing, 
in  my  mind.  It  is  terrible  to  contemplate,  and  the  American 
people  will  think  the  same  when  it  happens.  The  philosophy 
of  our  forefathers,-  of  trying  to  work  and  earn  a  living  and 
save  a  few  dollars  for  a  rainy  day,  seems  to  have  been  lost 
sight  of  by  this  administration.  All  they  think  about  is  spend, 
spend,  spend.  They  encourage  people  to  do  nothing;  they 
encourage  them  to  receive  money  from  the  Federal  Govern - 
m-'nt  and  State;  they  encourage  them  to  think  that  it  is 
the  Government's  business  to  take  care  of  all  people,  whether 
they  want  to  work  or  whether  they  do  not.  The  old  philosophy 
was  that  we  must  take  care  of  our  Government  if  we  wi.-h 
to  have  law  and  order,  and  I  am  sure  that  is  the  sensible 
solution.  If  we  get  back,  and  get  back  at  once,  to  trying  to 
aid  and  assist  in  the  perpetuation  of  our  Government  by 
having  good,  sound,  and  sensible  laws,  the  better  ii  will  be 
for  our  country  and  for  the  citizens  of  this  country,  and  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  political  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  majority  leader,  chairmen  of  the  various 
committees,  why  do  you  not  get  together  with  the  committees 
of  the  Senate,  formulate  some  plan  that  will  keep  cur  coun- 
try from  going  on  the  rocks?  If  you  do  that  before  it  is  too 
late,  it  will  be  the  very  best  possible  thing  that  you  can  do. 
Here  is  hoping  that  you  will  take  this  advice,  that  you  will 
call  your  men  together  before  the  3d  day  of  January  1940. 
and  that  you  will  not  permit  the  spending  spree  that  has  been 
going  on  during  the  past  8  years  to  continue  in  1940.  I  be^  of 
you  to  do  this,  and  if  you  do  you  will  have  the  undying  grati- 
tude of  the  American  children  yet  unborn.  You  will  have  the 
support  of  all  good  sound-thinking  American  citizens  of  today. 
Internal  revolution  is  all  too  often  the  result  of  overburdened 
people. 

The  administration  is  advocating  spending  an  additional 
$1,200,000,000  on  the  Navy  next  year.  Do  they  realize  when 
we  complete  the  present  additional  Navy  of  about  100  new- 
fighting  craft  that  our-  annual  war  burden  of  Navy,  $770,- 
473.241;  Army  military,  $499,876,686;  and  Army  nonmilitary 
of  $306,182,464  for  1940,  making  a  total  of  annual  appropria- 
tions of  over  $1,576,542,000  for  the  year  will  be  increased 
over  and  above  this  sum  about  $500,000,000  additional.  A 
tremendous  burden,  and  yet  the  instrumentalities  for  war  be- 
come obi:olete  in  a  few  years.  I  am  for  adequate  defense,  but 
we  are  permitting  a  war-minded  administration  to  run  wild 
at  this  time  under  the  guise  of  neutrality  and  keep  America 
out  of  war.  Let  us  keep  our  feet  on  the  ground  and  not  be 
stampeded  into  bankruptcy.  For  thus  we  are  surely  headed. 
Where  are  we  going  to  get  the  m.oney?  Let  the  administra- 
tion answer. 
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Farm  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANK  CARLSON 

Oi    KA.NS.\S 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  submitting  for  the 
Record  a  table  giving  the  comparison  of  imports  of  foodstuff 
and  farm  raw  materials  for  the  first  9  months  of  1938  and  the 
first  9  months  of  1939. 


IniiKjrt  item 

Unit 

9  months  i-mlo  1 

SfptfllllxT-- 

HCW 

IUi9 

FOOnsTVKFa 

rattlo,  rxfrpt  f.ir  brp«'dinp_ 

^\'ll^;u  for  niillinpandex[>ort 

ITofid     ... 
Bii.shpls.   . 
I'dunds... 
I'ounds  .. 
I'ounds... 

I'nund.s  - . . 
l»u.<hfls.  . 
I'ounds  .. 
Pounds... 
I'oun<ls  . . 
Tons 

112.  1 77. IKK) 

:\7. 4ii'>,  iKNi 

Ut7.  U1.'.,000 

112.093.000 
111.  im,  (XIO 

.M.ro).  (UK) 

K5.  4>*-H.  IM) 
1,  432 

IVH.OOO 
A  l)<M   ICI'I 

Mc;it  products,  

124.  Silt.  (KH) 
M7  (>K<  (K)') 

CI,.-. 'SI" 

Fbh  (canned,  prepan-d.  etc.) 

ll'y,U74.O00 
ZV.  .M2.  (100 

i:i  stit.iKio 

.17,  Ml),  IN»!I 
7;j  .iic,  (lii,) 

K.WV    M.MERI.iL3 

nilos  and  skins 

Klii\si'i'(l      

'roii:u'f<).  iinmaniif-icturpd 

('i)il(in.  uninaniifHciiiri'd 

^V(lol,  uniii;iniif:i<-tun'(|      

Fl,x\  and  himp,  unmanufactured 

17T,  mi.ooo 

i  613 

.'^ourc.-    f.  .^.  n.  p.-irtniont  of  roniiiipri-c  fii.Mirc>s  (Oct.  y,,  p.t:i'i). 
United  States  exports  of  crude  foodstuffs.  8  months,  193S  aiic   1939, 
by  principal  classes  and  countriea 


Export  items  and  countries 

8  months  en' 

lod  .\Uk'ii  t    - 

loss 

1(39 

Total  crude  foodstuGs 

SI90.  Ot)7. 000 

$79  li«!lO,000 

Whe.it... 

rn.oix,<m 
S'i.  iirj.  (iiKi 
.'.,  421.  Kill 
2S,  211-2,  IKX) 
IS.  234.  UUU 

32  3fi4  OnO 

("..rn  

\ CL-ftibles  (fresh  and  drie<l) 

11.  132.000 

hriiits  (frr-iti^. 

24,  lus,  mil) 
S.  857.  OUO 

Other  products 

rriiiripal  exjmrt  markets: 

Kflfiiim 

I4.(II7,(VW 

54,  7llf>,  IKK) 

U,  0(10 

.1, '.'7.1.  0'»l 

3.    MI.'IIKI 
10.   14.').  IKK) 

2.  272,  (Ml 

]»;,  .•<7:i,  (UK) 

1.211.(100 
.'<.  fi2»i.  (*»] 

211.  (-..vH.  (JilO 
2.  2H4.IKIII 
1,  SIMI.  I»») 
1.. Ml.  (Kill 

,W.  400.  (KM) 

f ,  320.  000 

('»nn<la 

11'  .M4  (illll 

China 

i'  407 -(XK) 

("Ulirt ^ 

l>ri!mark "      *. 

1,22S.  000 
I'lO  Olio 

KfHnce     

3,  IK2  (XIO 

(lerniany '.. 

7'lj  ixxi 

1  ireet-e. 

2<  IXXJ 

Ireland 

1  CM  (XXI 

llillV   ,    

fil,  UIKI 

Miniio    _ 

:,  41'  (XKI 

Xeliii'riands 

^  Tvi  (1X1 

Norway 

(i'J>\  UUO 

fortupid 

.-^Wfclen     

V,.',  OCX) 

rnite<l  Kingdom 

27  7i<'>  (XIO 

Total,  all  countries 

HW.W7.000 

?,■  *i'<0  (XX) 

Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  II.LINOLS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  Novcnibrr  2.  1939 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  pre.^ence  of  the  rampant 
totalitarian  onslaught  again.st  in.sufficiently  arm(^d  people.s  it 
has  become  a  question  whether  any  weak  nation,  whether  weak 
in  numbers  or  weak  in  armament,  can  hope  to  survive.  Unless 
they  are  so  protected  by  sufficient  treaties  of  a.'-sistance,  in 
case  of  attack  the  weak  nations  are  doomed. 

We  had  a  right  to  believe  that  the  era  of  the  walled  city, 
with  all  the  abuses  which  that  condition  enforced,  had  passed 
by  for  all  time.  But  this  present  period  of  retrogression  has 
brought  the  walled  nations.  T\w  MaH:inot  line  and  the  Sieg- 
fried line  are  impregnable  wall.-;  ot  defen.-.e — expressions  of 
fear  between  two  peoples  that  ouaht  to  and  would,  left  to 
themselves,  be  friends  and  competitors  enly  in  serving  their 
fellow  men.     Walls  of  fear.     Where  will  it  end? 

Bthind  walls  of  fear  democracy  cannot  grow  and  develop 
and  bless,  as  it  has  in  the  past.  All  the  growth  of  d(^mocracy 
has  come  from  the  free,  open  lands  of  the  world.  This  pre.sent 
desi-ruction  of  weak  nations  by  totalitarian  governments  may 


well  be  the  beginning  of  the  inevitable  struggle  of  democracy 
tc  exist  in  .-^p^te  of  th':^S'^  tyrann-es. 

Russia,  undir  the  c^ork  of  ultra  democracy  has  grown  to 
great  pow-r.  From  rccen!  events  it  appears  the  present 
lead'^rs  of  that  great  people  have  suddenly  turned  Czarlst 
r.rain.  A  now  set  of  .'^elf-a  nstituted  nobility  has  apparently 
thrown  c.ff  the  clor.k  ol  democracy  and  blossomed  forth  in  a 
new  military  un.foim. 

The  German  people  are  a  great  people.  They  do  not  want 
war.  The  Russian  p<-ople  are  great  people.  They  do  not 
want  war.  But  neithtr  people  appear  able  to  resist  the  orders 
of  their  masters.  Time  shall  surely  bring  them  both  into  the 
actual  acceptaj:!ce  of  democracy.  But  whether  that  shall  be 
in  50  years,  a  hundred  years,  or  500  years  may  depend  largely 
on  the  liberty  the  present  regimes  of  Germany  and  Russia 
are  permitted  to  exercis.^  in  destroying  the  faith  of  the  people 
in  the  right  to  self-government. 

We  are  not  going  into  this  war.  But  the  retrogression  to- 
ward one-man  or  one-group  government  rampant  in  the  world 
trday  ought  to  warn  America  against  sleeping  sickness  for 
democi-acy. 

We  are  not  going  into  this  war.  But  unless  we  be  as  unwise 
as  thp  unwise  virgins,  we  are  going  to  prepare  fully  against 
the  day  when  this  present  war  is  over,  so  that  we  may  be  so 
strong  in  prrparedness  that  whatever  combination  of  totali- 
tarian'sm  may  emerge  from  the  present  war — if  such  a  com- 
bination doe^  emerge — they  shall  not  dare  to  attack  us.  Tliat 
is  our  road  to  .safety.    There  is  no  other. 

Any  rran  of  intelligence  who  has  read  the  news  reports  of 
the  many  appearances  of  oceangoing  submarines  along  our 
shores  ought  to  see  that  the  3.000  miles  of  trackless  waters 
between  America  and  Europe  might  well  be  a  hiding  place  for 
the  enemies  of  our  country  instead  of  her  defense  against 
them.  A  sufficient  number  of  oceangoing  submarines  of  pres- 
ent eflBriency  might  come  so  near  to  destroying  our  Navy 
as  to  greatly  limit  its  abihty  to  protect  our  shores  against 
invasion  by  a  powerful  enemy.  We  must  not  overlook  the 
tremendous  improvement  in  these  national  concealed  weap- 
ons in  the  last  few  years.  Nor  can  we  fail  t«  consider  the 
very  much  greater  improvements  and  development  that  may 
rea.sonably  be  expected  of  them  in  the  near  futtu^.  And  in 
that  quite  possible  case  the  United  States  would  be  open  to 
invasion,  because,  fine  as  its  personnel  is.  we  have  no  army 
adequate  to  meet  a  powerful,  highly  trained,  well -equipped, 
well-provisioned  enemy  army. 

Therefore,  in  view  of  this  possibility,  we  will  be  back  to 
that  primitive  condition  which  has  existed  in  most  wars — the 
nece-ssity  of  a  military  force  sufficient  in  numbers,  in  train- 
ing, in  equipment,  and  supplies  to  completely  and  certainly 
repel  every  attempt  at  invasion  of  the  land  endangered. 

If  we  are  to  understand  what  walled  nations  may  mean, 
we  have  only  to  get  a  clear  understanding  of  what  the 
wailed  city  meant  to  civilization,  and  multiply  that  condition 
Into  national  proportions  and  note  honestly  what  it  meant 
to  human  hberty  and  human  progress  for  the  thousand 
years  of  the  Dark  Ages.  The  growth  and  retention  of  liberty 
reqtiires  the  open,  free  sunshine  under  all  conditions.  The 
ability  of  any  army  to  defend  our  country,  and  every  country, 
depends  on  wartime  supplies  as  well  as  on  sliips  and  soldiers, 
and  the  best  equipment  available.  As  science  is  applied  to 
equipment  and  military  supplies,  this  requirement  will  become 
constantly  more  and  more  important. 

If  we  are  to  grasp  what  unpreparedness  means,  let  us  look 
for  a  moment  at  what  Is  happening  at  the  present  time  in 
China.  The  Chinese  people  are  a  great  peace-loving  nation. 
Man  for  man  they  are  equal  to  or  superior  in  manhood,  cour- 
age, and  indiLitry  to  the  Japanese.  China  is  a  great  country, 
rich  in  natural  resources.  TTiere  are  four  times  as  many  of 
the  Chinese  as  there  are  the  Japanese.  The  Chinese  had  little 
mihtary  preparedness,  but  the  Japanese  are  thoroughly  de- 
veloped in  military  training,  mechanized  army  equipment, 
and  fully  supplied  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  airplanes. 
They  have  overrun  half  of  the  great  Chinese  Republic.  They 
have  bombed  tlie  cities  and  already  destroyed  htmdreds  of 


thousands  of  Chinese  old  men,  women,  and  children.  And 
for  the  first  time  in  centuries,  the  Japanese  armies  are  en- 
couraged to  do  that  utterly  defenseless  thing  which  every 
other  army  in  modern  times  has  punished  by  death.  It  is  a 
part  of  the  invasion  of  China  that  the  Japanese  soldiers  are 
directed  to  rape  the  Chinese  women  and  young  girls  wherever 
the  Japanese  armies  appear. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  young  girls  have  been  raped — 
not  in  the  dark  and  lonely  places  only,  but  in  broad  daylight 
in  the  open  streets,  in  front  of  the  girls'  schools  and  colleges, 
where  our  civilization  has  provided  these  institutions. 

In  proportion  as  the  Chinese  had  arms  and  ammunition 
they  have  defended  their  women  and  children  bravely.  But 
the  lack  of  mihtary  supphes  is  permitting  the  constant  repe- 
tition of  these  horrors.  The  cries  of  thousands  of  Chinese 
women  and  girls  go  up  every  day  against  the  merciless  assault 
of  Japanese  rapists.  A  small  nation  turned  bandit  is  destroy- 
ing a  numerous  pacifist  nation  because  that  pacifist  nation 
lacks  trained  men,  equipment,  and  especially  arms  and 
ammunition. 

I  call  attention  to  this  condition  because  I  am  hopeful  that 
through  contemplation  of  it  by  those  among  us  who  have 
reached  the  conclusion  that  both  sides  in  all  wars  are  WTong 
should  be  awakened  to  the  facts  of  history — that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  armies  in  all  wars — armies  of  aggression  and  armies 
of  defense.  Armies  of  defense  have  for  all  these  centuries 
stood  for  the  defense  of  the  mothers  of  their  countries  and  the 
girls  who  are  to  become  mothers.  The  men  in  the  defending 
armies  of  the  world  have  deemed  it  an  honor  and  a  glory  to 
give  their  lives  in  defense  of  these  mothers  and  mothers  to  be. 
Without  these  defending  armies,  without  men  willing  to  die 
for  the  security  of  womanhood,  there  would  be  no  civilization 
and  no  security  in  the  world  today.  But  it  must  be  pointed 
out  that  these  defending  armies  have  often  been  destroyed 
for  lack  of  training  and  equipment,  arms,  and  ammunition. 
That  the  enslavement  of  the  people  by  armies  of  invasion, 
even  where  rape  has  been  forbidden,  has  nevertheless  enforced 
conditions  upon  conquered  people  as  bad  in  the  long  run  as 
China  is  now  undergoing. 

All  of  us  Americans  must  wake  up  to  our  own  state  of 
unpreparedness  to  the  fact  that  it  takes  time  to  train  armies, 
it  takes  time  to  provide  equipment,  it  takes  time  to  provide 
the  means  for  making  arms  and  ammunition.  It  takes  time 
to  build  our  airplanes  in  sufficient  numbers  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  future  wars.  We  should,  therefore,  miss  no 
opportunity  to  provide  these  fundamentals,  which  require  time 
in  providing  proper  defense  of  our  ow^n  interests. 

We  ought  to  remember  that  we  were  thrown  into  the  World 
War  because  Germany  knew  we  were  woefully /unprepared. 
She  gambled  with  destiny  in  the  belief  that  we  could  not 
pi:epare  in  time  to  be  effective.  And  those  who  know  the 
inside  know  the  tremendous  difficulties  we  had  to  overcome 
and  the  terrible  costs  we  had  to  bear  before  we  were  effective 
in  that  war.  In  short,  if  we  had  had  a  good  army  and  a  good 
navy  we  would  not  have  been  compelled  to  go  into  the  World 
War.  Tlie  several  bilUons  it  would  have  cost  to  provide  an 
adequate  army  and  navy  would  have  saved  the  vast  number 
of  billions  we  spent  in  the  war  and  the  vaster  numb?r  of  bil- 
lions yet  to  be  spent  as  the  result  of  that  war.  We  would 
have  saved  the  usefulness  of  the  large  number  of  young  Ameri- 
cans who  died  or  were  incapacitated  in  that  war.  If  we  are 
not  entirely  lacking  in  wisdom  we  will  not  be  caught  again 
in  such  a  condition. 

The  opportunity  to  prepare  against  such  a  condition  is 
before  us  to  take  it  or  leave  it  without  endangering  our  own 
peace  or  without  any  danger  of  participation  in  this  war. 
If  we  repeal  this  arms  embargo  we  can  and  will  establish 
munitions  factories  and  learn  how  to  make  military  supphes 
for  our  own  armies,  which  we  have  always  neglected  and  will 
likely  go  on  neglecting  in  time  of  universal  peace.  We  shall 
learn  to  apply  mass  production  to  building  airplanes  and  be 
able  to  supply  sufficient  numbers  for  full  protection  in  case 
we  are  attacked.  But  if  we  provide  all  these  things  suffi- 
ciently no  nation  will  be  foolish  enough  to  attack  us,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  attack  our  neighboring  nations. 
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It  \v:ll  incidentally  put  many  mon  to  work,  and  af;cr  thi^ 
present  war  passes  the  chemical  plants  will  be  diverted  to  the 
manufacture  of  other  products,  as  most  cf  these  were  after 
the  World  W:tr. 

It  is  our  national  interest  to  build,  or  have  built,  these 
chemical  plants  ready  for  our  own  use  in  case  cf  necessity. 
It  is  fundamentally  to  our  national  inlerrst  to  put  men  to 
work  learning  our  own  needs  in  case  war  be  forced  upon  us. 
It  is  a  national  necessity  to  gain  the  widest  possible  experi- 
ence in  buildin?  and  U'^ing  airplanes. 

These  three  elements  of  preparedness  will  be  a  valuable 
contribution  toward  discouraging  any  nation  from  attacking 
us.  Let  us  understand  perfectly  that  whatever  feeling  we 
may  have  on  the  subject,  Am.erican  money  is  going  to  make 
and  Sfll  war  supplies  in  this  war.  If  we  fail  to  remove  the 
embargo,  there  are  some  billions  of  dollars  of  American 
money  ready  to  build  airplane,  chemical,  and  am.munition 
plants  in  Canada.  I  am  in  favor  of  keeping  that  money  at 
home,  giving  our  own  idle  men  the  work  it  will  afford,  and 
learn  how  and  be  prepared  to  make  our  own  military  supplies 
in  America  for  the  safety  and  security  of  America.  Of  course, 
if  we  lived  in  a  civilized  world  all  this  military  preparation 
could  and  would  be  dispensed  with.  We  could  and  would 
beat  our  swords  into  plowshares:  we  would  learn  to  do  away 
with  poverty:  we  would  turn  our  energies  to  the  service  cf 
our  fellow  men:  we  would  bless  the  fathers  and  mothers  of 
cur  children,  and  set  the  feet  of  their  wee  tots  in  the  paths  of 
opportunity;  we  would  provide  universal  employm.ent :  and 
we  would  provide  full  security  for  every  man  and  woman  in 
our  country  as  the  fires  of  life  waned.  But  so  long  as  the 
armies  of  armed  nations  march  and  murder  their  neighbors, 
destroy  weak  nations,  and  brazenly  defend  all  the  crimes  their 
armies  commit,  this  great  beacon  republic  must  train  armies, 
build  navies,  plan  ahead  against  the  marauding  nations  of 
the  world,  who  only  understand  force  and  themselves  only 
obey  fear. 

We  passed  the  present  law  in  the  hope  that  our  example 
ot  willingness  to  forego  wartime  profits  would  tend  to  prevent 
war  in  Europe.  But  last  year  it  had  become  evident  that  it 
was  to  exert  no  such  influence.  It  had  become  evident  that 
by  favoring  one  s-.d?  in  a  possible  war,  as  it  evidently  did  and 
does,  it  might,  indeed,  induce  rather  than  prevent  war.  We. 
therefore,  started  a  fight  to  repeal  that  law.  We  gave  notice 
we  were  going  to  change  that  law  to  comport  with  our  Ameri- 
can tradition  along  that  line  throughout  our  entire  history. 
It  was  our  contention  then,  during  peacetime,  that  if  the  arms 
embargo  were  repeaJcd  it  would  be  a  powerful  deterrent,  if 
not  a  preventive,  against  war  in  EXirope.  That  that  was  a 
well-justified  hope  has  been  freely  admitted  by  some  of  the 
opponents  of  the  pending  bill  here  on  the  floor  of  the  House. 
The  justification  of  that  conclusion  lies  in  this  fact:  That  at 
the  present  time  the  success  or  failure  of  war  depends  on 
equipment  and  supplies  for  carrying  on  a  war.  If  one  side  has 
abundant  supplies  and  the  other  has  not,  regardless  of  num- 
bers or  training,  the  side  which  lacks  military  supplies  is 
bound  to  lose,  no  matter  how  just  its  cause  may  be.  I 

There  is  not  a  man  on  the  floor  of  this  House  who  has  given  ' 
unprejudiced  thought  to  this  subject  who  believes  for  one 
m.inute  that  the  repeal  of  this  arms  embargo  will  under  any 
possible  chance  throw  us  into  this  war.  It  has  been,  and  still 
is,  a  crime  to  put  forth  perfervid  statements  telling  the 
mothers  of  this  country  that  the  lives  of  their  sons  are  in 
danger.  That  if  we  repeal  the  Em.bargo  Act  it  will  be  sure 
to  lead  us  into  war.  Whether  put  forth  from  ignorance  or 
willful  misrepresentation,  that  has  been  shameless  beyond 
measure. 

Th:s  House  itself  has  the  full  say  as  to  whether  we  shall  ever 
enter  into  any  war.  To  pretend  anything  el.se  is  to  belie  the 
plaia  fact.  To  pretend  for  a  moment  that  we  are  under  any 
circunxstances  to  enter  this  war  is  to  say  that  the  majority 
of  this  House  is  going  to  vote  to  enter  into  this  war.  When 
everyone  knows  that  not  a  single  Member  of  this  House  can 
be  found  who  for  a  moment  would  even  consider  voting  for 
such  a  measure.    Where,  then,  is  the  excuse  for  proclaiming 


that  we  are  in  danger  of  enteiincr  tliis  war?     In  all  honesty, 
tliere  is  no  excuse  at  all.     Who  i.n  ther(>  here  that  w:ll  deny 
I   this?     Then  v.hy  should  anyone  proclaim  it? 

I  am  against  war:  I  am  against  crime:  I  am  against  in- 
humanity in  all  its  phases:  I  am  against  greed:  I  am  against 
tyranny  in  Inph  places  and  low;  I  am  against  poverty.  I  am 
for  peace:  I  am  for  obedience  to  law  and  order;  I  am  for 
mercy  and  protection  cf  the  weak:  I  am  for  unselfi.sh  co- 
operation among  men  nationally  and  individually;  I  am  tor 
equality  among  men;  I  am  for  plenty  lor  all,  and  I  know  it 
can  be  provided.  I  regret  that  CiVili/ation  seems  to  be  so  far 
away;  I  regret  that  nations  eni^uge  in  murder  and  rubi)"iy 
against  other  nations.  But  in  so  topsy-turvy  a  world  I  kr.ow 
my  country  must  of  necessity  stek  fir.^t  its  own  security  under 
the  law  of  nations.  It  must  with  intellit^enee  and  ever- 
present  courage  go  straight  forward,  repirdle.ss  of  the  in- 
fluences and  intrigues  of  other  countries.  It  has  always  dune 
that,  and  always  must.  When  Rus.sia  makes  a  treaty  to  .sell 
wur  supplies  to  one  belligerent,  we  ."hould  know  that  her 
attempt  at  preventing  this  country  from  selling  war  .supplies 
also  is  purely  selfisli  and  ought  to  point  clearly  and  unmis- 
takably to  our  ri:-:ht  and  duty  in  this  matter. 

I  am  not  against  Germany.  I  am  not  against  Russia,  I  am 
not  against  Gre:\t  Britain,  I  am  not  against  France;  neither 
am  I  for  Germany,  nor  am  I  for  Russia;  neither  am  I  for 
Great  Britain,  nor  am  I  for  France;  but  I  am  irretrievably 
and  eternally  for  the  United  Stales  of  America.  I  am  for  its 
free  institutions  and  its  free  people.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
that  way  on  this  bill  in  the  sole  interest  of  our  country,  what- 
ever be  the  result  to  any  other  country.  Wherever  and  when- 
ever the  interests  of  America  are  at  stake.  I  >hill  have  an  eye 
single  for  those  interests.  I  shall  reluse  to  consider  any 
influence  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  m  behalf  of  any  other 
country  or  any  other  interest  than  the  interests  of  America. 
And  I  accept,  full  responsibility  for  all  my  acts  m  carrying 
forward  neutrality. 

It  has  been  and  still  is  a  question  whether  any  country 
should  tie  its  own  hands  in  any  manner  tending  to  prevent 
freedom  of  action  as  the  unforeseeable  conditions  may  ari.se. 
But  in  this  as  in  all  things  where  the  American  people  ex- 
press a  universal  sentiment  on  a  well-considen  d  subj(Ct,  I 
defer  to  their  sentiment  and  decision.  The  American  people 
have  shown  a  hundred  percent  desire  to  stay  out  of  this  war. 
I  join  most  heartily  in  that  sentiment,  believing  that  the 
sacnflces  made  in  the  Senate  bill  providing  for  keeping 
American  ships  and  American  citizens  out  of  the  war  zone  is 
the  best,  if  not  the  only,  means  of  keeping  us  out  of  this  war. 
I  shall  give  my  full  support  to  that  measure.  If  this  provision 
had  been  put  into  the  law  last  summer  during  peace,  as 
many  of  us  attempted  to  do,  the  international  question  and 
the  international  danger  involved  in  the  capture  of  the  Ameri- 
can ship  Flint  would  not  be  a  subject  for  America  to  worry 
over.  It  necessarily  follows  that  if  we  kt  ep  our  ships  out  of 
the  war  zone,  this  incident  cannot  be  repeated.  If  we  keep 
out  of  the  war  zone,  we  will  keep  out  of  war. 

The  warring  nations  of  Europe  have  declared  a  very  exten- 
sive war  zone  over  the  waters  surrounding  Europe  in  which 
they  declare  them.selves  free  and  justified  in  destroying  any 
commerce  that  may  enter  that  zone.  In  view  of  that  action, 
the  nations  of  the  American  Continent  feel  themselves  free 
and  justified  in  announcing  the  establishment  of  a  peace  zone 
over  the  waters  surrounding  this  western  continent  which 
shall  be  free  of  any  and  all  war  activities.  As  we  recognize 
the  war  zone  established  by  the  nations  at  war,  they  must  in 
turn  recognize  and  respect  this  American  peace  zone! 

The  formation  of  this  peace  zone  around  the  American 
Continent  is  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  all  the 
countries  which  make  up  this  continent.  It  is  a  universal 
cooperative  acceptance  of  the  Monroe  Doctrine  which  this 
Nation  put  forth  116  years  ago.  We  must  therefore  not  only 
stand  ready  and  \villing  to  defend  it  as  we  always  have,  but 
we  are  obligated  to  put  ourselves  in  military  po.sition  to  defend 
it  successfully.    That  will  be  our  best  guaranty  of  peace. 
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Contraband  of  War 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  V.'!.<;('O.NSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1929 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  respon.?e  to  my  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 26,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Cordell  Hull,  sent  me  a 
translation  of  a  note  of  Septem.ber  19  from  the  German 
Embassy  in  Washington  which  indicates  the  policy  cf  the 
G^Mi:-'>an  Governm.ent  concerning  articles  which  will  be  re- 
gard, d  by  it  as  having  the  status  of  contraband.  The  letter 
from  the  German  Embassy,  dated  September  12,  1939,  reads 
\n  part  as  fc-llows: 

In  its  end.  avnr  to  .-^pare  as  far  as  pos.slblc  peaceful  maritime  trade 
iho  German  G')Vornment,  In  the  prize  law  of  August  28  declared 
ns  unconditional  contraband  onlv  snch  articles  and  materials  In- 
tended for  enemy  territory  ur  enemy  armed  forces  a.s  strve  directly 
t!u-  land,  sea,  or  air  armament.  Hov.ever,  since  tlie  Brlu-h  Govern- 
ment ha.-  iMKd  a  li.^t  of  un<nr.dltic:.al  contraband  far  exceeding 
that  limitation,  the  German  G'nernment  feels  compelled  likewise 
to  erianre  the  scope  of  unconditional  contraband. 

"Hk'  Chrman  Guvtrnnunt  haa  therefore  adopted  the  foUowine 
Kiw.  v.h:',!i   1.V  lHr.jby  proclrum.d: 

ARTirur  1  Tlu-  following  articles  and  materials  are  cnn^'dered  as 
contiab.nnd  (unconditional  contraband)  If  thev  are  Intended  for 
enemy  U-rrltory  or  for  enemy  armed  forces: 

1.  Weap-.ns  of  all  kinds,  and  par's  and  accessories  thereof 

2  Ammunl'lrn  and  par,-  thrreof;  bcmb^.  torp^-dces  shells  and 
oUier  V.:n<\i^  nt  projectiles.  con?rivances  for  shooting  or  throwing 
hU'h  pn  j.ctilp.s;  powder  and  explosives.  Including  detonators  and 
Igniti:.)?  m.it.  r.als. 

3  V.ai ships  of  all  types,  their  part*  and  accessories 

4  Milit.-xry  aircraft  of  all  kinds,  their  parts  and  accessories  air- 
plane motors. 

5  Armored  cars,  tank-s  and  armored  trains,  armor  plate  of  aU 
kinds 

6  Chemical  combat  materials  and  contrivances  and  machines 
u.-»d  to  throw  cr  blow  such  chemicals. 

7  Military  uniforms  ai.d  cquipnient. 

8  Ml  ant  of  ojmm.unicatiun,  tlgnaimg  and  military  illumination 
aid  p:irrs  thereof 

9  Transportation  and  communication  equipment  and  parts 
thereof:  dnili  aumials,  b<  asts  c;f  buiden,  and  animals  for  ndir.^' 

10  M.ittM.tls  of  all  kinds  for  prcducing  energy  and  heaf  liibrl- 
catnig  (jil.s, 

II-  Gold,  ."-liver,  currency   certificates  of  debt. 

12.  Implem-nts,  tools,  machmes.  and  material  for  the  production 
or  use  of  the  articles  and  products  enumerated  under  fletires  1 
to  11.  ^ 

PROCLAMATION    REGARDING    CONDITIONAL    CONTRABAND    OF    SEPTEMBER     12, 

1939 

Since   the   British   Government   has   Ksued   a  list   of   conditional 
contraband  and  has  Included  therein  foodstuffs  and  other  necessi- 
li's  of  life,  the  German  Government  now  feels  compelled  also  on  its    i 
part  to  proceed  In  a  corresponding  manner.    The  following  is  there- 
fore prcKlalmed: 

Under  the  conditions  of  article  2  of  the  prize  law  of  August  28 
1939.  the  following  articles  and  materials  are  considered  as  contra- 
band (conditional  contraband): 

PoodstufTs  (Including  live  animals),  luxuries,  feeding  stuflTs  and 
clothing   articles  and  materials  used  for  their  production. 

This  proclamation  becomes  effective  on  September  14,  1939. 


The  Neutrality  Act  Passes— What  Then? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  WALTER  M.  PIERCE 

OF  OREGON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1929 

Mr.  PIERCE  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  71  majority  in 
the  final  vote  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Novem.ber 
3,  1939.  for  the  change  in  the  Neutrality  Act  was  the  result 
of  the  desire  to  keep  peace  and  followed  a  careful  study  of 
all  phases  of  a  most  vexing  question.    Many  Congressmen 


who  voted  for  the  original  Neutrality  Act  in  1935  have  deeply 
regretted  such  action,  because  the  act  has,  in  operation,  ma- 
terially assisted  the  aggressor  nations  and  has  worked  to  the 
decided  detriment  and  disadvantage  of  the  struggling  weaker 
nations.  It  certainly  so  proved  in  the  case  of  China  and 
Japan,  as  the  law  has  never  been  invoked  during  their  strug- 
gle ostensibly  because  neither  nation  had  declared  war.  The 
Neutrahty  Act  of  1935  did  help  totaUtarian  states  to  over- 
throw the  democratic  government  of  Spain,  and  that  act  has 
recently  been  operating  to  make  the  United  States  an  ally  of 
Hitler  and  Stalin  as  against  the  democracies  of  western 
Europe. 

After  most  detailed  discussion,  it  was  decided  that  it  would 
not  be  possible  to  enforce  a  law  which  would  allow  shipments 
to  belligerents  of  parts  for  weapons  and  then  refuse  to  allow 
the  sale  of  the  finished  product.  No  distinction  could  be 
found  between  shipping  parts  of  an  airplane  unassembled  and 
shipping  to  and  selling  to  belligerents  the  assembled  planes. 
After  consideration  from  every  angle,  it  was  also  decided  that 
there  was  no  clear  Une  which  could  possibly  be  drawn  between 
offensive  and  defensive  weapons. 

A  reasonable  majority  of  the  Members  of  Congress  became 
convinced  that  a  revision  of  the  Neutrality  Act  was  necessary 
and  would  aid  our  Government  in  keeping  out  of  the  present 
war  in  Europe.  It  must  always  be  remembered  that  Congress 
acts  through  majority  rule,  and  that  any  bill  passing  both 
Houses  must  have  some  merit  in  the  eyes  of  representatives 
who  are  also  patriotic  American  citizens.  In  the  Neutrality 
Act  passed  on  the  3d  of  November,  our  coimtry  made  tre- 
mendous and  far-reaching  sacrifices.  The  act  curtails  use  by 
the  American  merchant  marine  of  the  high  seas  in  the  North 
Atlantic.  Not  only  are  American  ships  barred  from  trading 
with  belligerents,  but  vessels  of  United  States  registry  are  also 
prevented  from  entering  the  ports  of  the  neutral  nations  of 
northern  Europe.  Many  ships  which  have  been  in  the  trade 
In  the  Atlantic  are  now  being  tied  up  because  American- 
owned  ships  can  no  longer  enter  the  danger  zones.  This  will 
undoubtedly  bring  to  the  fore  many  serious  problems  in  con- 
nection with  our  shipping.  So  far  as  Members  of  Congress 
shipping  interests,  and  the  Maritime  Commission  could  fore- 
see consequences,  and  consistent  with  the  spirit  of  the  act 
the  interests  of  American  shippers,  carriers,  and  seamen  were 
protected. 

Many  believed  that  credit  extended  prior  to  1917  was  one 
of  the  potent  causes  of  our  participation  in  the  World  War 
It  is  therefore  provided  that  belligerents  must  pay  cash  on 
the  barrel  head  for  aU  articles  or  commodities  purchased,  and 
that  said  articles  or  commodities  must  be  taken  away  from 
our  ports  in  their  own  bottoms.  We  fought  one  war,  in  1812 
for  freedom  of  the  seas,  which  we  have  now  partially  sur- 
rendered. We  have  made  sacrifices  in  the  present  Neutrality 
Act  which  would  have  startled  our  fathers  had  they  been  pro- 
posed to  those  nigged  nationalists— all  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  our  country  out  of  the  European  war.  We  have 
certainly  made  our  first  appeasement. 

There  will  be  no  war  profits  in  this  country.  Early  in  the 
second  regular  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
present  a  war-profits  tax  bill  for  an  act  which  will  channel  into 
the  Treasury  all  the  excess  earnings  of  munitions  makers  and 
manufacturers  of  war  materials  engaged  either  directly  or 
Indirectly  in  such  business.  The  Congress  has  had  no  evi- 
dence that  our  industries  greatly  desire  munitions  business 
which  would  require  remaking  plants  and  plans  for  the  un- 
certainties of  war  business  with  nations  financiallv  handi- 
capped. The  manufacturers  also  realize  the  hazards  of  post- 
war readjustments.  Clearly,  there  will  be  no  new  crop  of 
American  millionaires  coming  out  of  this  European  war. 

war's   economic   REStTLTS  WILL  BE  FELT  HERE 

While  we  are  not  again  going  to  send  our  soldiers  overseas, 
we  are,  nevertheless,  deeply  concerned  over  the  outcome  of 
the  contest  of  arms  in  Europe.  Whatever  the  results,  we  shall 
be  most  seriously  alTected.  If  the  war  is  fought  to  exhaustion 
and  a  stalemate,  then  we  will  probably  have  increased  our 
gold  hoard  from  the  present  more  than  60  percent  cf  the 
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world's  monetary  gold  to  85  percent.  National  credit  will  be 
exhausted,  not  only  in  Europe  but  elsewhere  throushoui  the 
world.  Repudiation  of  oblitiaLions  is  sui'c  to  follow,  for 
England  and  France  cannot  pay  in  case  of  a  prolont-ed  stru?- 
•^\e.  They  must  go  the  same  way  Germany.  Ru>sia.  and 
Austria  went  after  the  first  World  War,  when  they  repudiated 
national  debts. 

Our  industrial  and  agricultural  prosperity  for  a  century 
and  a  half  has  depended  upon  our  ability  to  sell  in  foreign 
markets — mostly  in  Europe — our  surplus  from  farm  and  fac- 
tory. After  a  war  of  exhaustion  in  Europe,  the  nations  can- 
not buy,  for  they  will  have  neither  gold,  silver,  credit,  goods, 
nor  services  to  give  in  exchange. 

The  changed  world  situation  will  require  in  our  country  a 
more  drastic  control  of  farm  and  factory — wages,  hour?,  inter- 
ests, profits — than  our  producers  and  nianufacu;rers  have  ever 
faced  or  considered  possible.  Should  Eneland  and  France 
again  be  able  to  dictate  terms  of  peace,  even  then  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  be  bad.  In  this  event  the  democracies 
of  western  Europe  might  be  able  to  reconstruct  and  rebuild 
their  economic  life  on  some  sort  of  a  semi-socialistic  plan  of 
organization.  Should  Hitler  and  Stalin  be  able  to  dictate  tl:e 
peace  terms,  then  the  picture  cannot  be  drawn  too  black. 
Communism  in  some  form  would  then  reach  clear  to  the 
English  Channel  and  envelop  all  of  Euroi^e.  Surely  Stalin 
and  Hitler  would  take  the  British  Navy.  Did  not  England  and 
France  take  the  navy  of  Germany  in  1918?  Would  ihv  con- 
querors. Hitler  and  Stalin,  take  the  gold  reserves?  D.d  not 
Hitler  take  to  Berlin  the  metal  money  of  Austria.  Czechoslo- 
vakia,  and  Poland? 

Should  Stalin  and  Hitler  .sit  at  the  peace  table  as  dictators, 
the  last  flickering  lampr,  of  lib-rty— free  spt^ch,  free  assem- 
bly, free  relicious  worship— will  go  out  forever  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe.  The  totalitarian  states  would  rule  .supreme 
not  only  in  Europe  but  in  Asia  as  well.  Hitler  and  Stalin  and 
their  associates,  cruel  to  the  last  degree,  would  enforce  every 
condition  ih  ^y  stipulated.  Compared  to  iheir  action,  Engl.ind 
and  France  after  Ver-ailles  would  appear  to  have  been  actually 
faint-hearted  and  weak-kneed. 

Would  the  conquerors  invade  the  United  States?  I  do  not 
think  any  sane  person  believes  for  a  single  minute  that  they 
would  do  so,  but  they  might  drive  us  from  the  high  seas,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  us  to  make  further  appea.sement,  retiring 
not  only  from  the  North  Atlantic  but  probably  from  the  South 
Atlantic  and  pcss.bly  from  the  Pacific.  Must  we  give  up 
Pearl  Harbor,  or  perhaps  Alaska,  or  cur  friendly  trade  rela- 
tions with  South  America,  in  order  to  avoid  a  n?val  war? 
Readers  of  Mein  Kampf,  Hitler's  own  book,  see  clearly  that 
he  aims  at  world  dominaMon.  And  that  book,  in  which  he 
outlines  his  plans,  followed  so  far  without  a  change,  is  not 
only  a  classic  in  Germany  but  it  is  taught  there  in  every 
school. 

In  any  event,  it  appears  that  the  so-called  capitalistic  civi- 
lization, with  its  dividends  and  profits,  under  which  we  have 
made  such  tremendous  sU'ides  in  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as 
in  wealth,  is  in  serious  danger.  The  people  of  Italy  and 
Germany  traded  off  their  liberties  for  bread.  In  England  and 
France  they  have  temporarily  traded  off  their  liberties  for  the 
possible  chance  of  saving  their  governments  and  cities  Irom 
annihilation. 

OUK  N.'TTON.^L  RESPONSIBILITIES 

The  United  States,  with  its  constant  affirmations  of  belief 
In  democratic  government  and  maintenance  of  peace,  and  its 
powerful  preparation  for  defense  of  its  ideals,  is  the  hope  of 
the  world.  Together  with  its  neighbors  on  the  American 
Continent,  it  will  stabilize  and  strengthen  the  efforts  of  smaller 
and  weaker  nations  to  maintain  freedom.  But  what  a  hercu- 
lean ta.-^k  lies  ahead  of  us.  Can  we.  with  our  own  subversive 
elements,  especially  in  the  big  cities,  with  our  national  debt  of 
more  than  forty  billions,  with  our  factories  running  today 
nearly  100  percent  of  capacity  while  more  than  8.000,000 
remain  unemployed,  with  foreign  markets  practically  gone- 
can  we  now,  or  could  we  after  the  war,  under  such  circum- 
stances as  we  might  face,  maintain  our  economic  stability  and 
continue  to  prosper?    Can  we  make  the  wheels  go  round  and 


divide  up  the  profits  so  tliat  all  who  live  in  ;h:'  Urited  States 
may  prosper  as  tht  y  liav<'  every  nuht  to  exi-.-et  to  du? 

We  and  our  children  have  a  mighty  task  ahead.  Coming 
years  will  reqtiire  the  cocks'  and  calmest  action,  and  the  most 
.'-a",acious  Icadrr-hip  and  llv  hi-hest  statesmanship.  If  v;o 
art'  to  save  the  eapiMhstic  civilisation  of  whicii  we  arc  .^o 
proud,  it  seems  that  its  pnvilegtd  beneficiaries,  who  have 
become  rich  and  powerful,  must  give  up  some  of  their  intt  rest 
and  dividends.  I  have  feartd  the  results  cl  intert-st  exactions 
which  have  been  so  burdensome,  especially  to  farmers.  Many 
times  I  have  said,  ••Interest  on  bonds  and  mort;.:aces  should 
never  be  greater  than  the  increase  of  wealth  which  is  2  per- 
cent or  less  per  annum."  The  future  may  make  great  cl;anges 
in  our  financial  system. 

Job>  mu<t  be  provided  for  a'l.  and  the  Government  must 
continue  to  accept  the  responsibility  of  uneinploym-nt ,  wi'h 
its  horrible  results.  Prevention  raiiier  than  relief  .-hould  be 
the  watchword.  We  have  yet  to  learn  the  method,  but  we 
must  formulate  a  pennant  nt  {Lin  of  meeting  such  emer- 
gencies and  abandon  the  folly  of  spasmodic  action  consi.-^ting 
only  of  making  huge  appropriations  lor  some  agency  to  ex- 
pend. We  agree,  however,  that  all  must  have  a  chance  to  earn 
food,  clothing,  and  shelter,  and  to  enjijy  satisfactory  lives. 
I  know  America  has  seen  dark  days  befoie,  and  when  I  get 
really  depressed  I  recall  some  of  the  dark  days  of  our  past. 
Since  living  in  Wa.shin^'ton  I  have  often  wondered  what  the 
conditions  must  have  been  here  after  the  bloody  battle 
at  Antietam.  40  miles  north;  after  the  terrible  3  days  at 
Gettysburg.  Who  could  then  ha\e  gue.-^.^ed  that  the  s(m.s  and 
grandsons  of  the  heroes  of  those  days  would  now  sit  in  ih" 
same  legislative  halls,  uoikmg  tegetl^er  lur  tiie  common  i;ood 
of  their  country?  I  do  have  faith  tliat  in  som-  munn,  r  we 
.-hall,  under  our  democratic  insti'ution.s.  .'=;o!ve  the  problems 
wl'.ich  today  appear  so  difficult.  Wc  mu>t  not  yi.  Id  to  the 
delusion  that  we  shall  not.  as  a  nation,  be  mlluenced  by  wars 
between  nations.  We  are  resolved  to  hold  aloof  fiom  tliem. 
but  we  mu-t  prepare  ro  :a<c  the  ion.>ef;u.  nee^  ol  p,.ht;eai  and 
economic  ehange.s  winch  inevitably  r»'sult  from  wars  and  their 
concluding  peace  eontirencts. 


Adequate  National  Defense 


EXTEXSIOX  Or    liEMAUKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 


OF    WISCONSIN 

IX  THK  HOrSK  OF  REPRESFXTATIVES 
Fridai/.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  advantageously  situ- 
ated bet  we,  n  two  sea.-;  and  separated  by  thou.^and.^  of  miles  of 
ocean  from  the  conflict  now  raging  in  Europe  and  the  war  now 
being  waged  in  China.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  we  can  d"fend 
our  land  against  any  invasion  of  a  foreign  foe  for  generations 
to  come.  To  that  end.  America  must  be  prepared  for  any 
emergency.  We  can  well  adopt  the  words  uttered  by  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  on  November  11,  1935: 

Defense  against  aggre.-^sion  by  others— adequate  defense  on  land 
on  ;;ea  and  in  the  air  -;s  our  aroepfod  policy;  and  thf  mra.niro  of 
that  defense  is  and  will  be  .solely  the  amount  nece.-s.ay  to  safe- 
guard us  against  the  armaments  of  others. 

In  providing  for  the  defense  of  this  country  we  must  not 
forget  to  develop  our  research  laboratories.  This  Nation  must 
always  be  ahead  of  other  nations  in  new  developments  of 
defense  instruments.  It  was  shown  to  the  Congress  during 
the  last  session  that,  all  things  being  equal,  an  airplane  with 
a  speed  advantage  over  another  airship,  can  9  times  out  of  10 
beat  the  slower  ship  in  battle.  Accordingly,  we  should  de- 
velop in  this  country  the  fastest  pursuit  planes  in  the  world. 

We  are  distorting  our  national  economy  more  than  is  de- 
sirable in  providing  for  national  defense  through  gigantic 
orders  given  to  munitions,  shipping,  and  airplane  factories 
dm-ing  this  armament  period  in  history.    Now  that  the  arms 
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embargo  has  been  repealed  our  munitions  production  will  be 
stepped  up  still  further  to  disturb  our  economy.  During  the 
period  from  1914  to  1917  we  were  supplying  war  materials  to 
foreign  countries.  Our  factories  were  tooled  up  for  foreign 
governments.  When  our  Government  wanted  rifles  we  found 
that  It  would  take  so  long  to  change  over  for  the  tooling  neces- 
t^'fl  fn""  .^„SP"f|?«^ld  "fle  that  this  Government  had  to  take 
Enfleld  rifles^  although  they  were  inferior.  It  has  been  stated 
that  It  would  be  impossible  to  meet  our  own  needs  for  air- 
planes in  less  than  14  months  with  our  own  aircraft  industry 
geared  up  as  it  is.  ^^^.ly 

We  have  taken  a  serious  step  toward  war  by  repeal  of 
the  arms  embargo.  Our  fortunes  to  a  large  extent  are  now 
tied  up  with  Europe.  We  took  this  step  knowing  full  well  that 
no  neutral  nation  in  the  world  sells  arms  and  munitions  or 
miplements  of  war  to  any  belligerent  nation.  Switzerland  has 
a  permanent  law  which  prohibits  the  sale  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  belligerents.  Norway.  Sweden,  and  Denmark  have 
hcenarig  laws  which  accompUsh  virtually  the  same  thing 
The  sole  reason  given  by  the  ambassadors  and  ministers  of 
these  countries  for  such  action  is  that  they  wanted  to  stay 
neutral  in  the  present  European  war. 

The  President,  in  his  annual  message  to  Congress  on  Jan- 
uary 3,  1936.  indicated  definitely  that  we  were  discouraging 
the  prosecution  of  war  by  preventing  belligerents  from  obtain- 
ing the  instruments  to  prosecute  a  war.  He  said  in  part: 
uT^Z  <J*<^llne  to  encourage  the  prosecuUon  of  war  by  permitting  bel- 
llgerente  to  obtain  arm*,  ammunition,  or  ImplemeniT  of  war  f mm 
the  United  States.  Second,  we  seek  to  dlscotirairfhe  u2  JTbelh^ 
errnt  nations  of  any  and  all  American  products  calfula^d  to  flcM- 
tate  the  pro»cutlon  of  a  war  In  quantities  over  and  above  our  nor- 
nial  exports  of  them  In  time  of  pe.ce     •      •      •     tlirouLh  a  well 

Zea^J'7Y^''^.'°  **°  "*"«^'  ^  encourage  the  <SS    tL^ugh 
adequate  defense  to  save  ourselves  from  embroilment  and  attack 

Further  on  October  4.  1936.  the  President  stated: 
Ncvcrtheleas.  If  war  should  break  out  again  in  another  continent 
i«nH'  T.^^'''^  '^'  ^'^'  *^"^  *•*  ''""Id  find  in  this  c^nTr?  thou-' 
lo^^H  °I, '^"'V'^''"^  *^°'  ^^^^''^  inimediat*  riche^four7golS- 
would  attempt  to  break  down  or  evade  our  neutrality 

They  would  tell  you— and,  unfortunately,  their  views  would  set 
wide  pubhclty-that  If  they  could  produce'^'and  ship  this  and  tSJ 
ai;d  the  other  article  to  belligerent  natlona  the  unemployed^ 
America  would  all  find  work.  uiitnipioyea  or 

,o^^^  Z^^  Roosevelt  speaking  in  1936.    But  on  September  21. 
1939,  In  his  special  message  to  Congress  he  said: 

.n'^n'^^.n/'^M'''^'  '^^^"'^i  PO'^^t  o'  vlpw  What  is  the  advantage  to  us 
n  sending  all  manner  of  articles  across  the  ocean  for  finall)roce5^s- 

It  here?'^  *     "  '''''  ""^"^  ^'"^  employment  to  thousands  b?  doing 

Our  strong  defender  of  neutrality  in  1936  is  now  in  the  fore- 
front of  those  who  want  to  break  do\^Ti  neutrality  in  1939  and 
the  reason  advanced  is  material  gain  and  reduction  of  uriem- 
ployment,  just  as  Roosevelt  in  1936  predicted  would  happen. 

Let  me  quote  from  his  speech  at  Chautauqua,  N.  Y.: 

A^iT^'"^  be  hard  to  resist  that  clamor;  It  would  be  hard  for  many 
American^,  I  fear,  to  look  beyond,  to  realize  the  Inevitable  penalties 
Torl^fri^    ^'^*y  of  reckoning  that  come  from  a  false  prosperity: 
To  resist  the  clamor  of  that  greed.  If  war  should  come.  woiUd  require 
the  unswerving  support  of  all  Americans  who  love  peace. 

This  country  is  now  definitely  a  munitions  depot  for  the 
warring  nations  of  Europe.  It  is  suggested  that  there  might 
be  sabotage  in  the  munitions  industry  of  this  Nation  just  as 
there  was  from  1914  to  1919.  There  will  now  no  doubt  be 
unrestricted  submarine  warfare.  Many  ships  will  be  sunk 
and  many  lives  will  be  lost  on  the  high  seas.  We  Americans 
must  remain  calm  in  spite  of  those  war  Incidents  which  are 
certain  to  arise. 

DARE   ANT   NATION   ATTACK   THE   tTNTTED    STATES? 

Many  people  have  heard  arguments  to  the  effect  that  when 
Hitler  subdues  England  and  France  he  will  attack  America. 
No  authoritative  statement  from  any  military  expert  has 
come  to  my  attention  which  presents  the  thesis  that  Germany 
will  be  victorious.  On  the  contrary,  many  naval  and  military 
experts  indicate  that  the  Allies  will  win  this  war.  Germany 
has  few  resources  and  about  86,000,000  people.  Great  Britain 
has  vast  resources  and  an  empire  consisting  of  about  500,- 
000,000  people.    Prance,  with  its  great  Army,  will  be  a  tre- 
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mendous  factor  in  the  war.  All  three  nations  are  well  pre- 
pared to  carry  out  a  long  and  devastating  fight,  and  if  the 
war  continues  for  2  years  or  longer,  those  nations  will  end  up 

^f^uJ^^L  '^%'^J^^  ^  "^^^  ^°^"y'  physically,  and  finan- 
cially. They  will  be  ruined  for  years  to  come.  They  could  not 
successfuUy  attack  this  Nation  and  we  need  never  fear  them 
Even  If  all  the  nations  In  the  worid  leveled  their  full  might 
against  us,  they  would  have  Uttle  chance  of  overcoming  our 
resistance. 

Gen.  Smedley  D.  Butler  stated  recently: 

RtnipT^i!  t^H^^  ""l'  ^*^  ^^*°  1.000.000  soldiers  to  Invade  the  United 
States  With  any  hope  of  even  getting  ashore.  ""nea 

These  million  men  must  come  all  at  once 

l(S?So  m^S  ^'Sll<^\Ji^  '.^^'^  ^°*  °'  ^""^^^^  P"  °^a°- 
i.uuu.uw  men — 7.000.000  tons  of  food,  ammunition  and  what  nnt 

They  must  bring  400.000  motor  vehicles.  They've  ??? to  mid  rti^m 
for  50  gallons  of  gasoline  per  day  for  each  vehicle^  ^  '°°°^ 

thlTkin?*.?  o"^*  not  enough  ships  in  the  whole  world  to  carry 
that  kind  of  an  expedition.  And.  remember,  those  ships  have  to 
ha ve  eiiough  f uel  to  get  back  wlth-to  make  the  rouSd  tr£  •  •  • 
SfJre  ^'  ^  ^*1.5^?°'''?/'^  ^""^  ^°=  **~=»«  ^°  ^*  their  stores 
^aTand  Ifs  the  S  iSTe  iS    "^"^    ^'    ^^^^^    ^    ^^^    « 

Now.  what  about  an  aerial  Invasion? 

Well  Colonel  Lindbergh  and  EWdie  Rlckenbacker.  the  two  fore- 
most flyers  we  have,  already  have  told  you  It's  rldlculmi;  t..  tlfj 
or  to  think  about  bombing  New  York  from  Berlin  ^^ 

And  dont  forget  that  we  have  an  air  force  of  our  own. 

Prom  this  it  Is  clearly  evident  that  the  European  powers 
J'Tn'";  IZ^l  *'°'^'*  "°^  successfuUiy  attack  this  Nation.  The 
Umted  States  can  and  must  stay  out  of  the  present  European 
war.  We  Americans  can  perform  a  more  noble  task  for  civi- 
bzation  by  making  this  Nation  a  better  place  to  live  in  and 
by  making  democracy  work  here. 


Anent  the  Dies  Committee 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  JAMES  A.  SHANLEY 

OF  CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

LETTER  FROM  HELEN  WOOD 


Mr  SHANLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  and  include  therein  a  letter  from  Miss 
Helen  Wood,  acting  administrative  assistant  in  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  Wage  and  Hour  Division  anent 
her  inclusion  in  the  list  published  by  the  Dies  committee  The 
letter  speaks  for  itself  and  comes  from  a  woman  whose  friends 
and  coworkers  in  my  own  State  have  been  of  the  best  They 
as  well  as  I  relish  this  chance  to  afiford  her  the  best  medium 
of  defense  she  has  at  this  time. 

The  letter  follows: 

United  Statks  Department  or  Labor, 

Wage  and  Horra  DrvisiON, 
Hon.  JAMES  A.  SHANTJTT.  Woshinffton,  October  26.  1939. 

House  of  Repre»entatives.  Washington    D   C 
»>,^^T^°''°^^*'"*  SHANLEY :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter 
Th.  n„H,     ";!  ^"^7  '^"*'°  *°  Congressman  M^n  dL  relating 

As  you  undoubtedly  are  aware,  for  the  past  8  years  I  was  In  the 
employ  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  as  deputy  iZbor  commissioned 

STvls Sn''  ?feer^"7tH*'^'"'  °'  *^"  unerSpI^ymenf  comp"nS?fon 
division.  I  feel  that  the  erroneous  connection  of  my  name  with 
the  activities  of  the  Dies  committee  is  not  only  a  rcflectioS^on  me 
personally,  but  upon  the  State  of  Connecticut  for  having  h?d  on  Ttl 
ictfviU^.^°"^  "^"  *°  ^'^''^  **^°  connected  with  un-American 
You  may  use  this  letter  in  any  way  you  see  fit  to  correct  thP 
m^'co^^mT'"''""''  ""^^'^  "'  experiencing  at  tiie  hanTof  thi 
Very  truly  yours, 

Helen  Wood, 
Acting  Administratit>e  Assistant. 
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Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  EDWARD  A.  KELLY 

OK   ILLINOIS 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OE  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  general  debate  that  ha.s 
en.su»d  for  the  past  few  months  over  the  mcst  controver.sial 
matter  that  has  been  brought  before  Congress  to  decide  since 
our  entrance  into  the  last  World  War  the  question  in  every 
American's  mind  today  is,  Shall  we  retain  the  present  Neu- 
trality Act  as  defined  by  law  or  whether  we  shall  repeal 
certain  provisions  of  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  thing  is  certain;  the  minds  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  been  aroused  as  they  never  have  been  before. 
In  my  9  years  as  Representative  from  the  Third  Congres- 
sional District  of  Illinois  I  have  received  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  letters,  telegrams,  and  telephone  calls  when  cer- 
tain legislation  was  pending  before  Congress  for  consideration. 
Many  of  the^e  letters  were  from  people  who  were  sincere  in 
their  expressed  thoughts  of  mind;  many,  however,  came  from 
organized  propaganda  agencies,  handed  out  in  form  letters 
for  people  to  sign  and  send  on  to  Washington  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  enacting  of  legislation  that  is  beneficial  for 
the  public  welfare.  People  who  signed  these  letters  allowed 
the.r  names  to  be  used  without  ever  knowing  what  the  legis- 
lation was  about  and  the  purpose  for  it5  consideration. 
M.-^ny  were  compelled  to  sign  them  by  coercive  methods  of 
employers,  with  the  threat— if  they  did  not — of  the  loss  of 
their  positions.  These,  of  course,  are  old  methods  used  by 
those  in  gaining  their  objective  in  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  all  the  legislation  that  came  before  Con- 
gress for  consideration,  never  have  I  experienced  the  flood 
of  letters  and  telegrams  from  people  in  and  out  of  m.y 
district,  instructing  me  how  to  vote.  Some  were  letters  that 
had  been  weil  thought  by  the  minds  of  those  who  sent  them 
and  were  of  a  sincere  nature;  others  by  the  language  and 
phraseology  and  contents  came  from  propaganda  sources,  for 
comparing  thc.^e  letters,  hundreds  of  t'^.em  have  the  sam? 
wording.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  persons  who  sent  them 
on  to  me,  I  thank  them  for  the  interest  they  have  taken  in 
their  Government,  and  of  the  special  interest  in  counseling 
me  as  their  representative.  But  I  feel  sorry  for  them  for  not 
having  the  proper  knowledge  of  the  pending  legislation  upon 
which  they  so  sincerely  expressed  themselves.  Mr.  Speaker, 
leaders  of  propaganda  agencies  never  enlighten  the  minds  of 
people  with  the  truth,  that  is  not  their  purpose,  for  their  pur- 
pose is  bent  upon  one  object  and  that  is  to  gain  their  own 
objective  by  holding  back  the  truth.  Judging  from  some  of 
the  communications  I  have  received  there  seems  to  be  a 
grf^at  deal  of  confusion  upon  their  part  in  not  having  the 
truth  explained  to  them.  For  instance,  most  of  them  are 
under  an  impression  that  by  repealing  the  arms-embargo 
provision  of  the  present  law.  we  declared  a  declaration  of  war 
upon  Germany. 

I  have  heard  that  statement  conveyed  to  them  over  the 
radio;  that  is  not  so,  and  those  who  made  that  statement 
know  it  is  not  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a.^  an  ex-soldier  and  a  member  of  the  Amer- 
ican Expeditionary  Forces  of  the  last  World  War,  I  sympa- 
thize with  the  American  people  and  know  that  they  do  not 
want  war.  For  the  futility  of  the  last  war  is  too  fresh  in  all 
of  our  minds,  and  God  forbid  that  I  ever  cast  a  vote  that 
would  send  a  mother's  son  to  fight  a  war  on  foreign  soil  that 
we  were  not  of  the  making. 

I,  as  a  father,  have  two  sons,  one  who  would  become 
eligible  for  military  service  in  a  few  years,  an  athlete  of  the 
finest  type,  one  who  received  a  gold  medal  last  year  from 
the  .school  which  he  attends.  He  is  to  me  as  all  the  sons  of 
mothers  and  fathers  in  America  are  to  them,  fine  young  men, 
gjmbolic  of  real  Aintncan  manhood;  therefore,  I  am  acti- 


vated  by   the   .same   motives   as   they  are,   fearing  that   the 
day  would  come  to  send  them  off  to  war. 

My  vote  will  be  cast  with  a  clear  conscience  and  with  one 
purpo.-e  only,  and  that  will  be  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  are  we  going  to  ke-p  out  of  war?  No 
man's  mortal  mind  can  answer  that,  but  wo  can  best  prepare 
to  keep  out,  and  that  is  for  this  Nation  to  rrmain  neutral. 

With  the  provision  of  the  present  Neutrality  Act  we  can 
never  hope  to  keep  out  and  rmiain  a  neutral  Nation.  With 
our  ships  owned  by  American  shippers,  manned  by  American 
seamen,  sailing  into  ports  of  belligerent  nations,  loaded  down 
with  steel  mgots,  copper  tubing,  cotton,  metals,  and  raw 
materials  to  make  arms,  but  we  cannot  .sell  the  arms  them- 
selves. We  can  sell  belligerents  the  metals  and  other  mate- 
rial to  make  arms,  and  we  can  deliver  them  in  our  own  ships. 
but  we  cannot  sell  arms,  we  can  under  the  present  law  seli 
tractors,  but  not  armored  ones;  airplanes,  but  not  armed 
ones;  foodstuffs  and  all  the  implements  of  war,  that  hflp 
'  make  war,  but  we  cannot  sell  manufactured  arms  and  am- 
..  munitions,  but  we  can  .sell  everything  that  is  used  for  that 
purpose  to  countries  that  manufacture  arms  and  ammuni- 
tions from  our  raw  materials;  it  has  no  sen.se  or  justification. 

And  above  all  things  under  the  present  law  our  .^hips  take 
these  materials  of  war  to  ports  of  belligerents,  that  is  where 
the  danger  lies.  Overt  acts  are  bound  to  happen  to  these 
ships  just  as  it  happened  in  1917  when  this  country,  under 
the  rules  of  international  law,  was  finally  brou.^ht  into  the 
war  by  Germany  paying  no  attention  to  international  law 
and  the  freedom  of  the  seas  by  neutral  nations,  began  blowing 
up  our  ships.  The  American  people  rose  in  indignation  then, 
they  will  do  it  aeain  unless  we  change  the  law  and  make  it 
possible  for  those  things  never  to  occur  again. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  worrying  about  any  of  the  belliger- 
ent nations  committine  overt  acts  against  this  Nation  that 
might  be  senous.  I  do  not  think  any  of  them  would  try 
deliberately  to  commit  such  an  offen.se.  for  history  is  too 
young  m  the  memories  of  those  that  tried  before,  and  lost. 

Neither  do  I  subscribe  to  organized  cowardice  that  prevails 

today  in  America  by  those  who  subscribe  to  the  thought 

innocently  perhaps— that  the  belligerent  nations  or  tho.se 
nations  in  Europe  that  are  tearing  down  democracies  every 
day,  that  they  should  write  the  foreign  policy  of  our  Nation, 
and  tell  us  as  a  neutral  what  we  shall  do.  bod  forbid  that 
day  will  ever  come. 

Are  we  to  forsake  our  traditional  rights  inherited  by  us 
through  great  men  like  Washington.  Jeffer.son.  and  Lincoln? 
Are  we.  as  a  neutral  nation,  going  to  forsake  men  like  Com- 
modore Barry;  men  like  Perry,  when  engaged  in  battle  on 
Lake  Erie  shouted.  "Don't  give  up  the  ship." 

Arc  we  going  to  forsake  and  forget  men  of  Commodore 
Stephen  Decatur's  caliber,  who  said,  "Our  country,  in  her 
intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  may  she  always  be  in  the 
right,  but  our  country,  right  or  wrong." 

0  Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  forget  the  above  quotation, 
uttered  by  a  man  like  Decatur,  that  smashed  the  Barbary 
pirates  when  England  could  not.  to  establish  the  United  States 
doctrine  of  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  Nation  wLshes  to  remain  neutral,  she 
can  do  it  now,  she  can  prevent  that  which  occurred  in  1917, 
she  can  at  least  prevent  serious  overt  acts  being  commuted 
against  her  on  the  seas  and  especially  in  war  zones,  by  re- 
pealing the  arms-embargo  provision  of  the  Neutrality  Act 
and  by  accepting  the  Senate  bill  as  amended. 

1  wi.sh  to  quote  at  this  time  remarks  of  Hon.  George  W. 
NoKRis.  Senator  from  the  State  of  Nebraska,  in  a  radio  addn  ss 
he  delivered  over  the  blue  network  of  National  Broadca;-ting 
Co.  on  October  3.  1939,  at  Washington.  D.  C.  in  which  he  ^a;d, 
"No  man  can  tell  with  absolute  certainty  whether  it  is  pos- 
sible for  us  to  keep  out  of  the  war.  Nj  one  can  fore.see  the 
changes  that  may  occur  in  the  immediate  future.  The  course 
for  us  to  pursue  is  tlie  one  least  liable  to  get  us  in— the  course 
to  avoid  IS  the  one  which  in  all  probability  would  take  us  into 
the  war." 

Tlie  proposed  changes  in  the  present  neutrality  act  will  in 
all  probability  eliminate  us  from  getting  entangled  m  any 
coniruversial  matters  that  may  get  us  m. 
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Adopting  the  cash-and-carry  plan  where  all  countries  win 
have  the  same  privileges  of  coming  here  and  purchasing  all 
materials,  mcluding  food,  by  paying  cash  for  them  all  rights 
title,  and  interest  must  be  transferred  to  some  foreign  gov- 
ernment, agency,  institution,  corporation,  or  national  before 
they  leave  our  ports,  and  above  all  they  must  be  carried  in 
their  own  ships.  And  when  these  ships  sail  from  American 
they  are  on  their  own.  we  are  not  responsible  for  any  danger 
they  might  incur. 

It  also  is  proposed  to  make  it  "unlawful  for  any  American 
ve-ssel  to  carry  passengers  or  articles  or  materials"  to  any 
port  of  a  belligerent  nation. 

Therefore,  when  American  citizens  will  have  no  interest  in 
any  property  that  may  be  destroyed  on  the  seas,  they  will  not 
then  be  calling  on  this  Government  for  protection. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  we  will  be  guided  by  the  mistakes  of  the 
past.  I  know  the  President  is  doing  all  he  possibly  can  to 
maintain  peace  in  the  world;  the  American  people  do  not 
want  war,  and  above  all  else,  the  Members  of  Congress  do  not 
want  war. 

In  my  concluding  remarks  I  wish  to  quote  the  remarks  of 
the  late  George  Cardinal  Mundelein,  archbishop  of  Chicago, 
delivered  by  the  Most  Reverend  Bernard  D.  Shiel,  D.  D.,' 
auxiliary  bi.'^hop  of  Chicago,  over  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.'s  network  on  the  evening  of  October  2.  1939,  referring  to 
America's  Catholic  youth  and  Europe's  war: 

Thank  God  for  our  spiritual  tradition  of  mutual  tolerance. 

But  thank  G6d  most  of  all  that  in  these  crucial  revolutionary 
years  in  Europe  we  have  had  the  matchless  political  leadership  in 
foroign  affairs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

To  have  lived  through  a  few  months  of  Europe  is  to  have 
known  as  never  before  what  a  precious  thing  that  gift  of 
political  leadership  is.  This  tragedy  of  miserable  common 
peoples,  helpless  and  hopeless  to  know  where  their  leaders 
are  taking  them  or  what  to  do  about  it,  is  not  a  tragedy  of 
the  natural  gifts  which  God  has  given  to  Europe.  It  is  a 
tragedy  of  human  leaders  who,  blinded  by  their  materialism 
and  their  conscious  or  unconscious  selfishness,  have  over  a 
whole  generation,  in  every  country,  committed  a  crime  of 
false  stewardship  against  humanity  and  against  God. 

For  the  materialistic  philosophy  of  political  diehards, 
morally  and  intellectually  bankrupt,  an  entire  continent  is  to 
pay  the  price  of  moral  and  material  anarchy. 

In  the  face  of  all  the  teachings  of  Christianity,  those  die- 
hards  in  all  European  nations  were  determined  to  prolong  or 
achieve  the  exploitation  of  others. 

The  end  result  has  been  the  unconscious  instigation  of  a 
merciless  revolutionary  movement,  which,  like  all  great  revo- 
lutions in  history,- will  feed  on  itself  and  burn  blindly  on  until 
it  has  burned  itself  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  enacting  a  law  proposed  by  the  Senate  bill, 
within  our  legal  rights  as  universally  recognized,  we  will 
enact  a  law  which  will  more  likely  keep  us  out  of  war,  and  put 
us  on  the  side  of  humanity  and  civilization,  for  civilization 
seems  to  be  the  one  object  of  destruction  by  the  totalitarian 
states  of  Europe. 

The  American  School  Army 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  KENT  E.  KELLER 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  Novcmhcr  3,  1939 

Mr.  KELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  permission 
granted  me  by  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, I  take  great  pleasure  in  inserting  the  bill  "to 
establish  and  maintain  the  American  school  army,  and  to 
organize  and  equip  the  American  Reserve  Army,"  together 
with  as  full  a  statement  as  possible  concerning  the  idea,  its 
inception,  development,  and  action  thereupon. 
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Tills  statement  may  aid  somewhat  in  setting  forth  the 
broader  objects  sought  by  the  bill,  which  are  difficult  to 
inject  into  a  legislative  measure. 

A  bill  to  eFtablish  and  maintain  the  American  school  army,  and 
to  organize  and  equip  the  American  Reserve  Army 

Be  it  enacted,  etc..  That  annually  on  the  first  Monday  in  April 
or  as  soon  thereafter  as  may  be,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
shall  issue  a  proclamation  calling  for  21.850  volunteers  for  enlist- 
ment In  the  American  school  army  to  serve  actively  for  a  period 
of  3  years  and  as  reservists  for  a  further  period  of  20  years 

This  proclamation  shall  set  out  the  number  of  volunteers  for 
each  congressional  district,  the  qualifications  of  volunteers  the 
services  to  be  rendered  by  them,  and  the  advantages  to  be  derived 
from  the  service.  It  shall  state  how.  when,  and  where  volun- 
teers' applications  and  general  information  may  be  obtained 

Copies  of  this  proclamation  shall  be  posted  in  every  post  ofBce 
and  upon  every  rural  free  delivery  route,  and  upon  everv  free  mail 
delivery  route  in  cities  throughout  the  United  States  and  in  addi- 
tion thereto  such  other  publicity  shall  be  given  as  may  be  found 
necessary  to  make  the  proclamation  of  general  knowledge. 

Sec.  2.  That  right  to  enlist  as  volunteers  shall  be  apportioned 
in  equal  numbers  to  each  congressional  district  throughout  the 
United  States,  and  States  having  the  right  to  representation  at 
large  in  Corvgress  shall  be  considered  as  extraterritorial  districts  and 
shall  have  the  right  to  the  same  number  of  volunteers  for  each 
Representative  at  Large  to  which  it  is  entitled  as  are  the  recular 
congressional  districts.  The  District  of  Columbia  shall  for  the 
purposes  of  this  act,  be  considered  as  two  congressional  districts 

Sec.  3.  That  proper  blanks  for  the  use  of  volunteers  in  offering  to 
enlist,  to  be  known  as  volunteers'  applications,  and  all  necessary 
general  information  shall  be  printed  by  the  Secretary  of  War  and 
be  placed  m  the  hands  of  each  postmaster  for  free  distribution 
upon  written  application  and  to  be  sent  in  official  free  envelopes 
to  any  applicant  within  the  official  jurisdiction  of  his  post  office 
and  to  be  delivered  free  upon  oral  request  at  each  post  office  With 
each  volunteer's  application  there  shaU  be  furnished  a  '  Drooer 
envelope  addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  the  transmission  of 
the  volunteer's  application. 

Sec^  4.  That  volunteers  shall  be  males  between  the  ages  of  15 
and  18  years  morally  clean  and  of  good  repute,  phvsically  without 
defect  which  military  training  and  methodical  living  mav  not 
reasonably  be  expected  to  correct,  of  sound  mind  arfd  ordinary 
ie  uirld"'^^'  ^^°^^^'^^'^'  ^o"'«^<^^  That  no  educational  test  shall  be 

Sec.  5^  That  volunteers'  applications  shall  set  out  clearly  the 
name,  addreis.  and  age  of  the  volunteer  and  the  number  of  the 
congressional  district  in  which  he  resides.  It  shall  contain  a  pro- 
y:sion  giving  the  consent  of  the  parents  or  parent  or  guardian  to 
the  enlistment  of  the  volunteer,  which  shaU  be  signed  and  wit- 
nessed. If  neither  parent  is  living  and  no  guardian  has  been 
appointed,  this  fact  shall  be  so  shown  and  no  "consent"  shall  be 
required.  The  volunteer's  application  shall  be  signed  by  two  house- 
holaers  who  vouch  for  the  honesty  and  good  character  of  the  pddII- 
cant,  their  addresses  being  given.    The  volunteers'  applications 'shall 

SeTroclamation.         "'^'^  °'  "^^^  '"''''''''  ^°  ^'^''  '^°°^  ^^«  ^^^^  °' 

Sec.  6.  That  upon  receipt  of  these  volunteers'  applications  the 
Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  to  be  issued  to  each  volunteer  a  permit 
for  examination  which  shall  set  forth  the  places  and  dates  within 
the  congressional  district  in  which  each  volunteer  resides  where  and 
wnen  the  examinations  for  admission  into  the  American  school 
army  shall  be  held. 

Sec.  7.  That  within  15  days  of  the  close  of  the  period  for 
volunteering  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  to  be  issued  a  state- 
ment showing  the  number  of  volunteers  by  States  and  the  con- 
gressional districts  thereof,  with  the  number  apportioned  to  each 

Sec.  8.  That  a  board  of  examiners  to  consist  of  one  Regular  Army 
officer,  who  shall  be  ex  officio  chairman  of  the  board,  two  physicians 
and  two  citizens  interested  In  education  shall  be  appointed  for 
each  congressional  district.  No  member  of  the  board  of  examiners 
shall  be  a  resident  or  a  former  resident  of  the  district  for  which 
he  is  appointed. 

Sec.  9.  That  the  board  of  examiners  shall  repair  to  the  points 
where  the  volunteers  have  been  directed  to  assemble  on  the  days 
specified,  and  conduct  an  examination  of  each  volunteer  presenting 
a  permit  for  examination  under  the  qualifications  provided  for  in 
this  act. 

Sec.  10.  That  all  volunteers  who  are  found  qualined  shall  receive 
a  certificate  of  acceptance  from  the  board  of  examiners  properly 
signed  by  them.  All  permits  for  examination  shall  be  signed  by 
the  board  of  examiners  showing  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the 
holder  and  shall  be  returned  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 

Sec.  11.  That  upon  completion  of  all  examinations  in  each  con- 
gressional district,  if  the  number  accepted  be  equal  or  less  than  the 
number  apportioned  to  the  district,  then  all  who  have  been  accepted 
shall  receive  certificates  for  enlistment. 

Sec.  12.  That  if  upon  completion  of  examination  of  all  volunteers 
In  any  congressional  district  it  be  found  that  the  number  accepted 
exceeds  the  nimiber  apportioned  to  the  district,  then  the  board  of 
examiners,  in  public  view,  shall  cause  the  names  of  all  those  ac- 
cepted to  be  written  separately  on  slips  of  paper  which  shall  be 
placed  in  unmarked  opaque  envelopes  and  the  whole  number  of 
envelopes  shall  be  thoroughly  mixed  in  a  proper  receptacle,  and  a 
child  blindfolded  shall  draw  forth  one  envelope  at  a  time  until  a 
number  equal  to  the  number  apportioned  to  the  district  be  drawn. 
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Th"  envelopes  drawn  out  shall  then  be  opened  and  the  names  of 
those  foiiiul  therein  shall  recf.'ive  cfrtiticat>\s  for  enlistment. 

Sec.  13  Tha'  if  any  cone;ressional  dif^trict.  or  districts,  in  anv 
State  fail  to  provide  their  apportionment,  then  the  names  of  all 
accepted  volunteers  within  th.e  State  who  have  not  been  awarde:! 
certificates  of  enlistment  thall  be  prepared  and  drawn  by  the 
me' hod  provided  in  section  12. 

Sec.  14.  That  m  States  having  Representatives  at  large  all  the 
names  of  accepted  volunteers  within  the  State  who  have  not  been 
awarded  certificates  of  enlistment  shall  be  prepared  and  drawn  by 
the  method  provided  In  section  12. 

Sec.  15.  That  if  any  State  or  States  fail  to  provide  its  full  appor- 
tionment, then  the  names  of  all  accepted  volunteers  from  all  States 
who  have  not  been  awarded  certificatrs  of  enlistment  shall  be  pre- 
pared and  drawn  by  the  method  provided  in  section  12. 

Sec.  16.  That  in  case  of  permanent  disability,  or  dismissal  dvirlng 
the  first  3  months  of  enlistment,  the  unit  from  which  the  cadet 
came  shall  be  drawn  upon  for  a  substitute,  provided  there  be  any 
volunteer  holding  a  certificate  of  acceptance:  if  not.  then  the  next 
larger  unit,  until  a  substitute  be  drawn.  For  all  who.  for  any 
reason,  leave  the  service  before  the  next  annual  drawing  substitutes 
shall  be  drawn  as  a  part  of  the  regular  apportionment  for  the  next 
year. 

Sec.  17.  That  certificates  for  enlistment  shall  entitle  the  holders 
to  enlistment   In   the   American   school   army. 

Sec.  18.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to 
provide  proper  school  camps  for  the  American  school" army,  using 
such  Army  posts,  reservations,  and  military  tracts  already  owned 
by  the  United  States  as  may  be  suited  to  the  requirem.ents  of  the 
American  school  army,  by  addition  thereto,  by  lease,  or  purchase 
or  by  leasing  or  purchasing  new  sites. 

Sec.  19  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  cause  to  be  made 
proper  plans  for  the  mobilization  of  all  volunteers  to  whom  certi- 
ficates of  enlistment  have  been  issued  into  such  school  camps 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  military  and  educational  instruction 
contemplated  in  this  act.  In  this  grouping  into  camps  volunteers 
shall  be  so  assigned  as  to  thoroughly  mix  them  Into  a  nationally 
homogeneous  whole.  Insofar  as  may  be. 

Sec  20.  That  the  volunteers  shall  be  assigned  to  military  units 
and  an  oath  of  allegiance  and  service  administered  pledging  ea-'h 
to  obey  all  rules  and  regulations  promiilgated  for  the  American  school 
army,  to  practice  good  morals,  to  study,  drill,  and  work  diligently 
for  3  years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  to  become  military  Re- 
servists, subject  to  mUltary  duty  for  a  further  period  of  20  years 
After   taking   this   oath    they   shall   be    designated    as   cadets 

Sec.  21.  That  the  Secretary  of  War  shall  furnish  necessary  uni- 
forms, clothing,  subsistence,  arms,  and  accouterments  for  mili- 
tary training,  tents,  and  camp  equipage. 

Sec  22.  That  cadets  shall  devote  3  hours  per  day  to  m.ilitary 
training,  physical  education,  sanitation,  and  prevention  of  disease 
Sec  23.  That  the  cadets  shall  live  under  the  military  di-;ciplrie 
visual  in  Regular  Army  camps,  so  far  as  the  same  may  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  objects  sought  In  this  act.  They  shall  do  and 
perform  any  and  all  labor  necessary  to  self-sustained  camp  life 

Sec  24.  That  a  careftol  record  of  grades  shall  be  kept  so  as  to 
show  the  military  efficiency  and  qualifications  for  military  leader- 
ship of  each  cadet,  and  the  special  aptitude  fcr  technical  develop- 
ment along  constructive  lines  of  engineering. 

Sec  25.  That  the  Vocational  Board  shall  consist,  ex-offlcio  of 
the  Secretary  of  War.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  and  shall  have  full  power  over  the  education  voca- 
tional training,  and  vocational  labor  of  the  cadets.  The'  Voca- 
tional Board  shall  have  the  power  to  employ  civilian  teachers 
lecturers,  demonstrators,  and  assistants.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the 
Vocational  Board  to  provide  proper  ctirriculum.  to  the  end  that 
every  cadet  shall  at  graduation  be  industrially  self-sustaiiu-g  and 
thoroughly  proficient  in  at  least  one  vocation.  The  school  vear 
shall  be  9  months  in  length. 

Sec  25.  That  the  vocational  earnings  shall  be  put  Into  a  common 
fund  and  be  distributed  equally  to  all  cadets  of  the  same  class  or 
year's  enhstment  under  the  direction  of  the  Vocational  Board  Out 
of  the  common  fund  of  the  school  army  the  Vocational  Board  shall 
apportion  equally  to  all  cadets  of  the  same  class  or  year  a  sum  for 
Incidental  expense  not  to  exceed  $1  per  week  to  each  cadet. 

Sec  27.  That  in  cases  where  there  are  relatives  dependent  upon 
the  labor  of  cadets  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vocational  Board  to 
ascertain  that  fact  and  to  ascertain  the  net  cash  value  of  the  services 
of  the  cadet  to  the  dependents  and  cause  to  be  remitted  that 
amount  to  the  dependents  every  3  months  thereafter  until  the  end 
of  the  active  service  of  the  cadet. 

Sec  28.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Vocational  Board  to  cause 
to  be  kept  a  careful  system  of  grades  indicating  the  proficiency  in 
general  and  vocational  education  and  training.  The  completion  of 
the  3  years  of  active  service  shall  be  known  as  graduation,  and  every 
graduate  shall  receive  a  certificate  setting  out  his  grades  and  his 
military  classification  for  Reserve  Army  and  Volunteer  Service. 

Sfc.  29.  That  the  War  and  Navy  Departments  shall  jointly  puijlish 
or  cau.se  to  be  published  monthly  a  journal  on  military  and  naval 
affairs,  which  journal  shall  be  sent  free  to  all  Reservists  during  their 
full  Reserve  period  of  20  years. 

Sec  30.  That  the  oath  of  allegiance  and  service  shall  be  held  to 
have  removed  every  disability  as  to  the  American  citizenship  which 
might  have  exLsted,  and  no  declaration  or  naturalization  or  other 
act  shall  be  necessary  to  lull  citiaenship  upon  the  cadet  arriving 
at  his  majority. 


Sec  31.  Tliat  upon  reaching  proficiency  In  any  vocation  any 
cadet  may,  aft<»r  his  fir.st  year's  active  service,  providfd  vacancy 
exi.-ts.  be  transferred  to  the  Navy  for  the  remainder  of  his  active 
service,  and  thereafter  shall  be  a  naval  reserve  for  a  period  of 
20  years. 

Sec.  32.  That  at  graduation  every  cadet  shall  be  a  Reservist  for 
a  period  of  20  years,  and  shall  be  subject  to  bear  arm-i  i:i  tlii-- 
service  of  the  United  States.  He  shall,  during  his  Reserve  period^ 
be  subject  to  the  regulations  applicable  to  R<'.-<ervlsts. 

Sec.  33.  That  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
thl«  act  the  Secretary  of  War  is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
m.ike  all  nece.s.-ary  and  appropriate  rp^ulations. 

Sec  34.  That  it  .shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  or  persons  to 
in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly,  defraud,  cheat,  or  deceive,  for 
the  purpc^r  of  preventing  the  carrymg  out  of  the  pn  vision's  of 
this  act.  and  whoever  i^hall  so  do  .shall  be  guilty  of  cnn«p!rary. 

Sec  35.  That  any  dishonesty.  Indecency,  or  Immorality  on  the 
part  of  any  cadet  shall  be  cause  for  dismis.sal  without  honor 

Sfc.  36  That  the  War  Department  shall  furnLsh  list  of  cadet.s 
upon  enlistment,  notifications  of  dlsml'^sals,  resli^natlons  and 
deaths  of  cadets,  and  the  names  of  graduation  of  all  Reservists 
to  all  postmasters  from  who.se  territory  they  originally  came.  It 
shall  be  the  duty  of  postma.sters  to  keep  pennaiieut  records  of  this 
infiirmation  and  to  furnl.-h  ^uch  information  as  mav  be  required 
of  th^m  by  the  Secrptary  of  War. 

Sec.  37.  That  at  the  end  of  the  school  year  the  American  school 
army  sliall,  for  a  period  of  3  months,  engi.ge  In  general  nuliiary 
maneuvers  under  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  cf  War. 

Sec  38.  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  pro- 
vide fcr  the  proper  grouping  cf  reservists  into  mlhtary  units,  to 
assign  reservists  into  given  units,  to  provide  proper  arms  and  equip- 
ment for  each  unit  as  formed,  and  to  prepare  plans  for  mobilization. 

Sec  39.  That  at  the  graduatlcii  of  cadets  It  shall  be  the  dtity  cf  the 
Secretary  cf  War  to  .select  from  tho.'^e  cadets  whose  grades  indicate  the 
highest  qualification  for  military  leaderbhip  and  the  greatest  tech- 
nical ability  along  engineering  lines  such  number,  according  to 
grades,  as  may  be  deemed  neces.-;ary  for  higher  pcjsitions  of  com- 
mand, and  these  shall  be  permitted  to  enter  West  Point  Military 
Academy,  or  such  other  military  cr  technical  In.stitiitiun  as  may 
be  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  War,  under  the  s.ime  conditions  and 
with  the  same  rights  and  privileges  as  other  appointees  Xaj  West 
Point  may  have. 

Sec  40.  That  the  necessary  appropriations  for  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  act,  to  be  determined  from  estimates  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  War,  are  hereby  made  out  of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  not  otherwioc  appropriated. 

My  5  years  of  military  training  under  West  Point  gradu- 
ates— 2  years  of  it  under  Maj.  Gen.  J.  P.  Bell,  who  became 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army— made  it  my  par- 
ticular interest  while  studying  at  Heidelberg  to  observe  the 
methods  of  the  German  officers  in  training  their  great  reserve 
armies.  I  made  it  a  point  to  aj^ciate  much  with  the  young 
officers  and  induced  them  to  di^Cuss  their  work.    When  I  felt 

1  had  absorbed  all  that  they  had  to  give,  I  made  it  a  point  to 
associate  with  the  petit  officers  and  the  privates  under  train- 
ing.   I  found  that  the  training  of  these  latter  continued  for 

2  years  for  infantry  and  3  years  for  cavalry  and  arnllery; 
that  this  training  is  intensive  from  the  beginning  to  the  end 
of  those  periods.  The  soldier  is  given  no  time  for  any  mental 
development  and  preciou-s  little  for  recreation.  But  he  is  kept 
at  a  constant  grind,  drilling  and  working  at  purely  military 
problems.  By  that  method  he  is  made  into  a  very  perfect 
machine,  but  without  the  mental  development  which  in  my 
judgment  and  observation  might  be  given  to  him  during  this 
time  without  impairing  his  military  fitness. 

Anyone  who  has  seen  the  3-year  men  at  West  Point  drill, 
knows  that  no  soldiers  in  the  world  can  excel  them  in  pure 
military  exercises;  nor  can  I  beUeve  that  any  soldier  under 
any  European  reserve  system  can  approach  them  in  intelli- 
gence. Our  West  Pointers  spend  not  exceeding  2  hours  a  day 
on  actual  drill,  and  spend  the  rest  of  their  time  in  proper 
study  and  recreation. 

I  therefore  conceived  the  idea  that  a  proper  combination 
of  physical  and  military  training,  study,  and  recreation,  pro- 
portioned along  the  lines  of  West  Point  training,  over  a  jieriod 
of  3  years,  would  build  men  and  would  produce  an  organiza- 
tion equal  in  physical  training  and  far  superior  in  mental 
grasp  to  any  European  reserve  army.  I  therefore  wrote  out 
that  idea.  These  writings  afterward  became  a  series  of  ar- 
ticles on  the  subject  of  The  American  School  Army. 

In  1907,  on  a  visit  to  my  teacher,  Maj.  Gen.  J.  F.  Bell,  then 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  United  States  Army,  I  laid  this  plan 
before  him.  He  insisted  very  strongly  that  I  offer  the  article 
for  publicaUon  at  once,  to  which  I  replied  that  it  had  been 
my  observation  that  America  would  prepare  for  war  only  in 
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the  actual  pre.mno  of  war  and  since  that  was  an  era  of 
profour^d  p-ace.  I  did  not  believe  that  there  would  be  any 
reaction  tu  the  proposition  at  that  time  " 

But  on  N  ;vember  20,  1915,  Hai-pers  Weekly  published  The 
Amrncan  School  Army  wi;h  .a  broad  editorial  headin-  ard 
with  a  drarr:;u:c  iLustratx.i  of  the  idea.  Immediately  Tetters 
began  coming  to  me  from  all  of  the  United  States  and  a  few 
fcreum  countrio...  Ex-Presid.nt  Theodore  Roosevelt  wrote 
very  powerlully  endcnung  the  idea. 

President  Wil.son  referred  to  the  article  many  times  in  his 
western  cumpiugn  for  preparedncs.s  during  the  early  months 
of  1916  a^  the  "long  look  ah-ad  for  American  preparedness" 

The  State  Senate  of  Illinois,  of  wh.ch  I  was  a  member  at 
that  time,  passed  a  resolution— Senate  Resolution  No  16 
second  spocial  .^e.ssion  Forty-ninth  General  Assembly  of 'llli- 
nui.s— calung  the  attention  of  the  Congress  to  the  idea  It 
was  a  part  of  an  editorial  from  Harpers  Weekly  under  date 
of  March  11,  1916,  printed  on  page  247: 

DEFENSE 

The  great  f(  ar  about  the  defense  program  is  that  too  much  reli- 
ance may  be  made  on  a  State  mllitia.  with  incomplete  fedemliza- 
tion,  and  a  bill  pa.v^ed  with  no  sufficient  provision  f<;r  a  first  Ime 
Of  reserves  A  measure  has  been  prepared  that  has  a  great  S 
of  int,nigenre,  but  jt   is  probably  u.o  novel  to  have  much  chance 

i  ti-e"lilin"l"s.''"'^  ^'g^^'^V""      "^^  '^"^'^^'  ''''"'  ^^^  proceedings  o? 
j  the  Illinuls  Stale  Senate,  January  21,  1916 1  '  b     ^^ 

■  -Whereas  the  question  of  preparedness  for  the  national  defense 
has  become  and  is  a  vital  i.ssue  in  our  countrv:  before  fina  de- 
ermmation  of  the  appropriate  policies  the  que.stion  should  recplve 
the  most  careful  and  exhaustive  consideration.  Only  the  most 
inerliorious  ,,lan  sh-uld  be  adopted.  Among  other  well-considTred 
plans  is  one  .vhich  has  been  suggested  bv  an  able  member  of  th^ 
body,  the  Honorable  Kent  E.  Keller,  cf  Ava,  111.,  whose  Veil- 
founded  views  were  admirably  set  forth  in  an  article  entitfed  An 
American   School    Army,'   which    article   was  puba^hed   In   a  recent 

ihrcountn-i'^nd  '^"'''''  "^'^  ^"^'"'^  "'^"^^^^^  "^"-^  throu^hom 
•Whereas,  together  with   the  other  plans  .^uegested  bv  students 
of   the   quest i.m.   this   plan   should    be   con.^idered   bv   the   NatlonS 
Congress,    believing   this   ndmirable   plan   should  receive    as  weHl 
"'"'^•"'  /he    c,.reful   con>.dt ration    cf    the   Federal   Congress-    Be     t 
Resolve    tnrrcp^r.  That,  aii.xicus  to  have  the  best  plan  adonted 
and  with  that  sole  end  in  view,  we  beg  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  cf  the  National  Congress  to  the  article  in  qu'^sti^n  and 
nio^t  resp-ctlully  solicit  its  careful  consideration"       '^''■^"°"  '*"'* 
Corgressman  Kfllis  is  n<^w  in  Washington  working  at  the  idea 

As  „  u,  1  h"'.  ^''°  ^''^''  '^;  '''"  ^"  ^^•hlch^ve  have  alreadv  re^e  red 
As  it  will  be  inconvenient  for  Members  of  Congress  and  for  readers 
11-  g^n.ral  to  .-et  at  C  .nirres.sman  Kellers  article  in  our  iiue  of  No- 
vcn,ber  20.  1915  and  as  the  present  emergency  is  so  great  we  shaU 
reprint  it  m  cur  Isiue  of  next  week.  *>       J         "  b'tai.  ^e  snau 

In  February  1016  I  met  Senator  George  Earle  Chamberlain 
of  Oregon,  then  chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Mili- 
tary Affairs,  whose  attention  had  been  called  to  the  article 
in  Harpers  Weekly.  He  asked  me  to  draft  a  bill  providing 
fcr  the  mechanics  to  put  this  idea  into  practice.  This  I  did 
The  bill  was  introduced  by  Senator  Robert  R.  Owen  of  Okla- 
homa, and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs  I 
have  quoted  this  bill  because  it  expresses  the  fundamentals 
very  clearly.  Our  entrance  in  the  World  War— 19i7_bring- 
Ing  the  necessity  for  quick  action,  prevented  proper  considera- 
tion and  hearings  on  the  bill  at  that  time. 

Senator  Owen  reintroduced  this  bill  in  1928,  because  he  be- 
lieved it  the  one  best  method  of  providing  an  army  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  request  of  Editor  Norman  Hapgood.  of  Harpers 
Weekly.  I  wrote  another  article  on  this  subject,  which  was 
published  in  two  installments.  And  I  am  here  in  this  state- 
ment quoting  the  essential  points  as  I  wrote  them  in  those 
article.s.  With  intelligent  observation  of  what  is  happening 
in  the  world  at  the  present  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
United  States  ought  now  to  be  willing  to  take  up  earnestly, 
and  work  out  carefully,  a  thorcugh-going  system  that  will  in 
due  course  provide  2.000.000  thoroughly  trained,  thoroughly 
educated  American  soldiers  ready  on  call. 

Because  of  the  great  importance  that  Mr.  Hapgood  and  his 
editorial  staff  attributed  to  this  plan  for  the  American  school 
army,  he  reprinted  the  original  article  in  March.  On  May  6 
and  May  13  the  two  installments  of  the  second  article  ap- 
peared. It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  although  these  articles 
were  written  during  the  World  War,  there  are  so  many  ref- 
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crences  that  are  apropos  at  the  present  time  that  I  have  not 
!-ecn  fit  to  change  the  original,  but  quote  those  parts  which 
st:ll  give  a  clear  picture  of  the  entire  idea. 

In  the  consideration  of  the  American  school  army  it  must 
be  held  constantly  and  powerfully  in  mind  that  the  entry  into 
the  American  school  army  is  entirely  voluntary.  It  is  not 
enforced  military  service;  it  imposes  no  additional  obligation 
on  the  part  of  the  man  so  trained  for  military  service  when 
called  upon  above  that  which  every  man  already  has  to  serve 
when  called,  whether  trained  or  not. 

(From  Harper's  Weekly  of  November   20,   1915,  p.   484] 

An  American  School  Ahmy 

(By  Kent  E.  Keller) 

de-ens'^vp  °J^l  ,^^  ^°^^'^  ^^^^  ^°^'  ^'^^^  ^^^  necessity  for  a 
we  rSav  dJleTon  l^^f'  ^  '^^  ^"^  ^^^^  "^^J^^^^y  °^  Americans 
mg  oiie  U  mEst  Z  T'°''^^  '^^^^"^  ^°'  providing  and  maintain: 
but  ,^P  \i^  '^  \  ^^.^"  ^™y  founded  on  present  emergencies, 
throuXur  tn.7ni^  Justify  Its  existence  and  contlnuanci  even 
a?mv^lt^n.?  vi°°^  ^T'^  °^  P^^^  ^°  ^o^'^-  "  ^e  are  to  have  an 
It  m'nsJ  ^.  t^  ^  an  American  army  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
It  must  be  the  most  efficient  army  In  the  world.  Its  oreaniza: 
lion  and  maintenance  must  be  in  harmony  with  our  be°tt?^u 
tions  and  highest  Ideals  of  liberty  and  eqtLlity  It  must  anneal 
to   the    common    sense   of   the    people    generally    as   not    on^v    «n 

country  in  time  of  peace;  an  army  around  which  the  Nation  cari 
KrZ  :i'nTnl  aTr^ef   ^"^   '^^'^   ^'^^^^   °-   ^^^^  ^^^  "^o" 

^^^  rS"5-e.Sty^^LrerTr2;.^^  ^i^'.^lX^Z' 
because  the  same  reason  which  induced  European  natlori  to  mate 
thTnk°'thpf  ''"°'''"'  ^j"  ^"^^  ^^^"^  ^°  "^^iS  war  on  m  ifTSey 
L«  f  .^=t  ^  ^^"  ^''''-  ^°^'  ^°  P^^P^'-^  "^ost  effectively  and  at  the 
least  cost  in  money  and  the  least  loss  of  industrial  energy  is  the 

armv  Nn  f "  ^'"?^'  "^^  ""^^  '°^™  "^"^^  ""^  ^^^  remain  a  ?olun tee? 
^  to,o    ?  i°"^...°^  conscription  will  be  found  necessary   nor  would 

She^'cointrvThT^r^l  "°'  "''•'^P'  ^°^^^^-  '""^^  ^«ystem^'f?oL^Se 
^^ot  I,  7v,"^^^   °^>    appear   excellent   for   that   countrv    but 

that  has  not  been  tried  out  m  actual  warfare.  We  oucht  rather 
in.nL^'''^?  f""""  P^^"  °'  °^^  °^'"-  ^"it^d  to  our  own  conditions  ?he 
Sfc^airnSfrclF^rrml  ^"'^"  ''^''^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^'^  P-- 

gr^l^^^o/ji^iSrtS^S-  a  ^i^^e^s  tSS  ^Je^i^ \SL^ 
^F^tTrlT    "  '^"«\l°"^ded  on  patriotism  and  eThusJma?ole 
The    technique   of   soldiering   reaches   to   almost   every   brrr?h   of 
science  today,  and  in  the  future  this  tendency  will  be  ^eatlv  ex 
tended.     The  soldier  who  does  not  know  his  duties  and  ^now  well 
how  to  perform  them  In  conjunction  with   his  comrades  mlv    in 
case   of   a   conflict,   be   In   the   way  rather  than  Slpful   asTiiL't   a 
well-trained    enemy.      It    is    easy    enough    to    eet    shot    for ^,L- 
country.    It  is  difficult  to  shoot 'the  enfmiel°of^one'8°coun[ry°Lnd 

n„^!.^i^^'^  '^'■'"  "  ^^"^  minutes  each  week  in  schools:  a  few  weeks* 
outing  m  summer  camps;  a  businessmen's  army  leagul  to  drin 
l^S\tll^^V^^''-^  ""^"  '''^'-  ^  3-weeks-  milftia  encLpmen 
^.r^ffi  1°^"^^  evenings  at  drill  between  times;  a  summer  s7hool 
for  officers  that  can  neither  make  actual  officers  of  them  no?  soldiers 
of  the  boys  back  home;  and  all  the  other  kindred  a?temnt^  a? 
soldiering  are  good  and  inspiring  in  many  ways.  Bu?  a  llttTe  studv 
of  the  Et.ropcan  conflict  will  show  any  thoughtful  man  what  a  S 
and  terrible  thing  warfare  is.  and  that  it  is  impoSe  to  p^naS 

aLV°°  """""i  ^'^  "'""^  ^''^'^^  ^^«  °^^"er  with  open  eyes  a^least 
And  it  is  no  less  than  the  truth  to  say  that  to  send  these  fine 
courageous   militia   boys,    these    enthusiastically   patriotic    summer 

OnfvTv."^^'"'''  ^-^^^'  '"^^  ^°"^^  ""^  ""1^  betfer  than  r^STer 
Only  3-year  men  can  meet  3-year  men  on  equal  terms 

rir^P^°i^''^  required  the  men  who  are  making  these  astounding 
^irf ,  ^°,f  "•^'  working  2  years  constantly  in  the  Infantry  and  f 
years  in  the  cavalry  and  artillery.  Fi-ance  tried  out  a  shorter  time 
of  service  for  her  soldiers  to  her  heart's  content.  She  wS  compeSd 
to  admit  the  inferiority  of  these  short-service  men  and  adopTed  the 
same  period  of  service  as  the  Germans.  A  short  period  wouM  not 
do.  A  shorter  period  of  service  will  not  make  soldiers  of  ^erfcan? 
We  must  see  this  plainly  or  suffer  dearly  for  cur  folly  3lhe  t?st 
tJ^J^'^'^T-     Tlie necessity  for  this  long  preparation  is  fully  under- 

f.^n/^l^?^'"^^^*^^  ^^  ^^^  ""^^^^^  "^^"  It  "^"st  also  be  fully 
accepted  by  the  people  of  this  country  generally  before  we  can  hav? 
a  real  army.  The  hope  that  any  makeshift  will  do  ought  not  to  be 
indulged  in  at  all  in  any  quarter.  To  rely  on  summer  soldiers  is  to 
court  disaster^  It  is  training  that  makes  the  soldier;  it  Is  training 
that  makes  the  officer— plenty  of  training  and  plenty  of  time  It 
takes  trained  soldiers  and  trained  officers  both  to  make  an  army 

West  Point  takes  plain  American  boys  with  only  fair  education 
without  any  proof  of  soldierly  qualities,  aptitude  for  war  or  native 
ability  to  command,  and  in  4  years'  constant  training  and  educat- 
mg  hammers  them  not  only  into  soldiers  of  the  first  class  but  Into 

officers  and   gentlemen— commanders   and   leaders   of  soldiers the 

equal  of  any  military  men  In  the  world. 

The  plan  here  offered  to  meet  our  requirements  makes  no  pre- 
tensions to  completeness.  It  is  set  out,  rather,  as  a  basis  for  dis- 
cussion in  the  hope  that  rational  direction  may  be  given  the  present 
general  desire  for  seme  adequate  means  of  national  defense 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


THE   PLAN 

1.  Let  100.000  boys  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  apportioned 
among  the  States,  volunteer  each  year  into  the  American  fcchcol 
army  for  a  period  of  3  years. 

2.  Let  these  devote  from  2  to  3  hours  (about  the  timr*  u.-'.-d  in 
West  Point)  daily  to  military  drill,  army  exercises,  study  of  mili- 
tary science  and  physical  trainm.?  and  education,  mciudint^  .-an;- 
tation,  prevention  of  disca-^e.  and  like  broad  c - neral  information. 

3.  The  remaining  time  to  be  devoted  to  stuciy  alone:  gfn-:-ral  priu- 
cational  lines,  devoting  especial  attention  to  aericuiture,  manual 
training,  and  the  useful  arts,  trades,  and  sci.nces  that  are  best 
adapted  to  fitting  men  for  tne  practical  work  of  life. 

4.  These  boys  to  live  constantly  under  the  sTictest  military 
diicipUne,  and  to  maintain  a  standard  of  morals  equal  to  the  best 
secular  military  .schools. 

5.  The  United  Sta'e.^  to  pay  all  costs  of  maintenance,  food.  cloMi- 
ini,'.  ln.-truct;on.  medical  attendance,  and  a  smi.ll  allowance  for 
••spenJing  money."  The  boys  themselves  to  do  all  the  lab.ir  of 
every  kind  and  character,  the  same  as  soldiers  do  under  conditions 
of  war.  This  will  not  only  train  them  in  actual  soldierins:  but  the 
e.xponse  of  maintenance  will  be  so  low  that  the  number  bUgget-ted 
in  th;=;  plan  will  prove  no  burden  to  the  country 

6.  The  boys,  in  return  for  this  3  years  of  schooling  and  methodi- 
cal erowth,  are.  upcn  graduation,  to  become  reservists  for  a  period 
of  20  years,  subject  to  call  to  the  colors,  clac^f-ilied  so  as  to  let  the 
oldest  be  calle.st  la^t  in  case  of  war. 

7.  These  schools  should  be  distributed  in  larsre  units,  probably 
not  less  than  10.000  in  a  unit.  In  localities  best  suited  to  the.r 
work.  The  school  should  continue  for  the  ordinary  school  year 
Then  for  10  weeks  the  boys  should  break  camp  and"  march  under 
the  usual  conditions  of  war  to  central  poi-us  where  lartre  armies 
.■-iuiuld  meet  f;_:r  the  maneuver.  Tl^is  would  give  the  cfTicers  every 
opportunity  to  learn  the  handling,  moving,  and  supplying  of  larg^ 
bodies  of  soldiers.  It  would  give  the  men  every  experience  In 
actual  soldiering  under  all  the  conditions  of  war.  It  was  the.se 
great  maneuvers  that  perfected  both  the  European  men  and  officers 
for  these  immense  strategic  moves. 

8.  In  this  school  army  leadership  would  be  encouraged  among 
the  men  from  the  very  beginning.  The  natural  leaders  would  rom- 
to  the  front.  They  would,  of  course,  supply  their  own  officers  for 
this  school  army,  as  well  as  grade  and  cla.^sify  for  future  use  all 
who  aspired  to  leadership.  At  graduation,  from  among  those  who 
had  shown  the  best  leadership  and  fitness  for  command  and  for 
spec.al  technical  service  would  be  selected  as  many  as  should  be 
required  for  higher  officers.  These  ablest  men — these  stronge<;t 
natural  leaders — wr.iilcl  be  sent  for  4  years  to  a  greater  West  Prnnt' 
or  West  Points,  where  they  would  very  certainly  develop  into  the 
world's  best  military  men. 

9.  The  Government  would  establish  an  Army  and  Navy  Journal 
for  the  use  of  all  Army  and  Navy  men.  After  graduation  all  the 
m.en  wouid  receive  this  paper  free  during  the  entire  20  years  wher- 
ever they  went.  The  Journal  would  keep  every  reservist  constancy 
in  touch  with  military  and  naval  development  all  over  the  world 
Their  training  and  experience  would  enable  them  to  at  once  under- 
stand and  use  intelligently  every  new  invention  or  m.erhod  of  war- 
fare in  case  war  was  thrust  upon  us.  It  would  make  Ame'-ican 
reservists  the  most  intelligent  in  the  world.  It  would  stimulate 
Inventive  genius  among  a  vast  number  of  trained,  resourceful  m.en 
It  would  keep  up  Interest,  encourage  individual  growth  and' aid 
team  intelligence. 

10.  This  system  would  result  In  giving  the  United  States  2  000  000 
m.en  constantly  ready,  the  best  trained,  the  most  intelligent  and 
resourceful  soldiers  in  the  world;  not  machines,  but  men  wlio 
would  grow  as  military  invention  and  practice  grow.  It  would  put 
us  In  position  to  say  to  all  nations,  "We  will  do  no  wrong-  we  wiU 
suffer  no  wrong." 

FYoin  this  school  army  idea  would  naturally  develop  an  American 
school  navy  system,  either  as  an  Independent  or  coordinate  estab- 
lishment, as  should  be  found  most  practicable. 

Aside  from  military  purposes,  this  school  army  system  would 
give  the  country  each  year  100.000  graduates  in  usefulness  It 
would  offer  to  every  boy.  who  had  for  anv  reason  been  denied  an 
education,  an  opportunity  for  3  years  of  the  best  schooling  possible 
It  would  set  a  physical  standard  for  all  American  men  cut<=lde  the 
school  anny  as  well  as  in  it.  This  would  lead  uliimately  to  an 
American  Ideal  of  physical  manhood,  so  much  needed  and  so  much 
neglected. 

.  Every  locality  would  get  back  some  boy  grown  to  Inspiring  man- 
hor.d.  skilled  in  industry,  .schooled  In  patriotism,  able  to  think 
clean,  knowing  sanitation  for  himself  and  for  his  community:  the 
making  of  a  broad-gaged  American  whom  his  country  had  educated 
and  who  would  owe  his  best  service  to  his  country— nt  to  father 
the  coming  race  of  better  men. 

The  thorough  mixing  In  the  school  army  of  th-^so  boys  from  nil 
the  various  States  and  sections  of  the  country  would  nationalize 
the  school  and  through  it  the  Nation.  The  hvphen  would  disappear 
f n  m  our  citizenship  as  natiu-ally  as  ripened  leaves  fall  to  give 
place  to  a  newer  growth. 

This  school  army  system  would  stimulate  and  make  permanent 
the  heroic  American  man.  It  would  let  us  hark  back  to  the  simple 
bpartan  life.  It  would  recognize  the  real,  the  necessary.  It  would 
m.ikp  cfHriency  the  natural  thing.  The  reservists  would  know  the 
rea^on  for  obedience  to  law,  which  our  young  men  today  rio  not 
know,  and  which  our  schools  do  not  teach.  The  total  lack  of  system 
is  the  thought  of  our  youth — the  resulting  chaos  cf  mind  and  act 
would  of  necessity  give  way  to  the  methodical  competition  of  these 
efflcieat  reservists.  ' 


The  system  would  mnkc  orrnnlzatlon  cf  Indus^rv  In  the  broadest 
sense  a  part  of  our  natural  development,  a  thin-  now  quite  impos.si- 
bxc  The  yot-n^T  men  who  spend  3  years  in  this  school  armv  will 
be  further  alcn-  industriallv.  3  years  after  his  rraduaticn  thai  if 
he  had  spent  the  whole  0  years  In  industry-  wiThout  the  trau.ir.' 
f'or  all  the  years  to  follow  he  wctild  do  proportionatelv  as  well" 
v.hctlier  working  fcr  h.iir.self  (.r  srme  cne  else.  Tins  traiiun^  would 
always.  becav..se  cf  h:s  largely  Incree.scd  intelligence  open  miry 
doors  of  cpportun.ty  to  him  whkh  without  it  would  have  remained 
cio-'d. 

None  ni  the  plans  to  form  an  arm.v  of  adult  citizens  is  feasi- 
ble. .-im;)ly  becau.^e  no  sumcientlv  large  bodv  of  full-^-rown  Ameri- 
can.s  will  ever  con.vnf  to  the  conditions  of  armv  life  for  th.>  Irn^-h 
of  time  necessary  to  form  an  efficient  army,  except  in  the  Immediate 
presence  of  war. 

i  There  would  bo  no  wa.ste  in  the  school  armv  It  would  simpiv 
be  takm';  boys  before  they  are  readv  for  IndnsMy  and  ufin^^  'h^ 
intervening  time  to  enueate  and  fit  them  for  bettor  servi.-e  r\  the 
san;e  time  m.akmg  soldiers  cf  them.  Th'.-:  saving  of  the  wa^(s  of  the 
adults  and  the  enormous  gains  in  efficiency  of  the  seh(  il  armv 
rcsirvists  are  mo>t  important  considerations  It  Ls  easy  I..--  boys 
to  adiipt  themselves  to  th-  discipline  of  mihtary  life— It  is  Uifflcult 
lor  n.t  n. 

There  would  be  no  lack  of  volunteers  for  this  school  army  With 
rtrict  mcial  discipline  most  parents  would  want  their  bovs  to  ha-e 
the  training,  and  most  boys  would  certainly  want  the  experience  a-d 
growth.  '^ 

There  would  aiway.s  bo  an  abunda  r.ce  of  n  senists  at  gradu- 
ation willing  and  rtady  to  join  the  Regular  Armv  to  keep  that 
branch  of  the  service  splendidly  fitted  for  doing  it.s  gnat 
work. 

And.  not  thp  lea-^t  anicnT  the  Bdvantnge<=  to  be  giiin  d  the^e  re-^or- 
vists  who  had  studied  and  drilled  and  soldiered  for  3  ye.irs.  and 
marched  and  maivuvered  in  i^re^it  armic=.  would  not  only  furnish 
officers  for  their  own  body  of  reservists,  but  would  abundantly  supply 
the  very  best  officers  for  all  the  louer  r;radfs.  at  ha.-t  f(-r  a>  n.my 
volunteer  soldiers  as  the  country  could  p:o<.-ure  in  case  of  vich  dire 
nece.'Sl'y. 

Editorial  head  of  thH  article  Is  a«  follows:  "Th"  problen'  of  na- 
tional dcf'.nse  will  attr..et  mere  att^'iitlon  dnrinw;  this  fall  and 
winter  ( lulfj)  than  any  other  questlrn  before  Coniuess  Eiila-htered 
and  resp'.nsible  di.^cu-.ion  ef  it  is  theicion-  ncce.s;-ary  The  fol- 
ic win-  article  by  an  Illinois  State  senator  sieni^  t<o  us  to  contain 
po;nt»  ol  very  real  mterest." 

Harpers  Weekly  of  March  18.  1916.  pag,-  281.  contain,  d 
the  foilowing  editorial  head,  after  which  the  orif;inal  article 
on  the  American  school  army  w,^s  republished. 

A>f    AiTERia\N    SCHOOL    ARMY  ' 

(By  Kent  E.  KEtixa) 
•••••♦. 

And  new  arises  a  .■situation  in  which  we  think  public  educati,  n 
will  be  increased  by  the  reprinting  of  a  more  recent  ariiele  When 
PrcMd-^nt  Wil^^n  was  tourir,g  the  W,  st.  talkim;  about  prepared ne.--^ 
he  quoted  an  article  that  e.ppeartd  in  H.irpers  Weeklv  on  N.ivem'ier 
20.  Last  week  we  quoted  a  resolution  from  the  Illinois  Senate 
referring  to  thi=;  same  article,  and  asking  the  United  States  Con- 
gress to  give  attention  to  the  plan  then  .u  proposed.  The  question 
of  preparedness  being  so  uriieiit  at  the  pn  .cut  moment  and  this 
article  making  such  a  significant  contribution,  wp  ha%-e  feU  that 
to  Congressmen  and  the  public  It  ought  to  be  made  easily  accessible. 

In  Hnrprns  Weekly  of  Moy  6.  brrirnin;:  pajrc  489.  the  fol- 
lowing article  occurred  with  the  title  and  editorial  head  as 
follows : 

AN    AMTRTC^N'   SCHOOL    AHMT — BT    KTNT   E.    KEI^ER 

In  our  issue  of  November  20  we  published  an  article  on  prepared- 
ness by  Mr.  Keller.  Illinois  State  senator,  which  ha.s  since  received 
wide  attention.  The  question  ol  prepfuedness  bemtr  so  urgpiil  at 
the  present  moment  we  are  glad  to  present  this  amplification  of 
Mr.  Keller's  plan. 

This  is  the  first  installment  of  the  second  article: 
Tliere  is  no  such  thing  as  a  regular  army  in  any  of  the  countries 
of  &i:ope  except  En-land.  France.  G-rmany.  Ru  .■  a  and  all  the 
rest  have  studied  war  and  made  war  for  many,  many  years  The'r 
long  experience  has  enabled  them  to  reduce  it  to  a  science  They 
know  what  it  takes  to  make  the  best  soldier  and  the  best  army 
The  enormous  cost  of  the.r  wars  has  compelled  the  most  ca-eful 
Investigation  into  the  economy  of  making  and  u;>keeDl-^  their 
armies.  r-  -•& 

It  was  observed  that  any  effective  veteran  soldier  af*er  leaving 
the  army  and  entering  into  the  ordinary  industries  lor  Icn? 
periods,  even  20  or  30  years,  cculd  take  up  arms  and  m  a  verv  s!  ort 
time  enter  Into  the  soldif^r's  life  and  agnln  be  an  effpci'v^  Jifht--- 

^rhe  length  of  time  necessary  for  making  a  permanently  effective 
soldier  was  noted  carefully  and  discussed  fully  lor  manv  years  In 
all  these  countries.  This  element  of  tunc  meant  millioiis'of  money 
Finnnclnl  nece.«ity  compelled  the  time  to  be  redii"ed  to  th-  v-rv 
minimum  without  loss  in  efficiency.  It  was  finally  learnec'  t'mt  2 
years  Ls  the  shortest  time  In  which  average  men  can  become  reahy 
eCiciciit  soxdiors. 
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The  conclusion  wa*  Inevi'-'ihio  fh^t  ♦«  ,v   _       .., 
2  vears  and  rl-^=;  ,ho,J "      ^  ^^  ^°  thorouchly  train  men  for 

-:  >ears  ana  cl..ss  them  as  re.servi.^is.  soldiers  sublect  to  call    is  f^r 
Tlie  cheapest  method  "f  crf..if,,^„  ,,^  .  .       -u^jjt-ci   lu  can.  is  lar 

we'^nee"r2SoSoof m"f  t  "''^  l""'  ^"^  ^'''^''"'^^  authorities  all  acree 
t,  ^r     i'^°°^^  "^--^  to  mak'^  The  Unitfc'  States  -afe  a-ar*-   a'l 

X^).u£^Tr^?i'''r'''   %^-"^   ^°^^^^"^^   towL-diecuring 
r^V\!v  f  !^       ,  ^   f-arhcst   possible   moment.     That   1=;   not   too 

Tui  1°  I'rot'hl'i"  'T''''''  ""'  °''''-     "  ^^'^^  eeonomicaliv    he  IT- 

pcn-e  w.ll  not  be  btird-nsome  to  so  rich  a  cruntrv      A  le^s"  number 

T."^  J?""'  ron.^Titute  a  rational  defen.Mve  armv  nun.bcr 

All  the  .xperienee  neces.-ary  for  cur  guidance  is  open  to  us      The 

pni.cip  d  les.<ci>  cf  the  greatest  war  cf  historv  are  before  u'    '  If  we 

m--!ake"'  '"  ""'  '''''  '-^-"-^^^n.  there  is  no  room  for  any  great 

We  are  to  have  an  Army.     That  is  .-^efled      What  ki-d  -'  an  Ar-nv 

It  IS  to  be  is  the  matter  m  hand      Soldiers,  offire^s    and  VqutI  ™I 

properly  organized,  constitute  an  armv.     Anv  one  of  Vhes?  Wck-^'e 

in.    nest   c!fir.  r..  and  the   best   equijvncnt-  all   three— to  n-qke  m 

^^  r":-nnrd"  ;""••■  ''  "^^^^^y  ^— ^1  ..i?Ls^  andtfflce"? 
p.cp-.riy  ev,n:pprd  is  superior  to  10  tinies  its  number  cf  doo-Iv 
trained  .^oldiers  and  Inrxp.  rienced  cfScers  with  insS^en?  cr^c^ir 

T^'^r-'  "■'  V°  ''•''''  ''■'''  °^  '^•""^^'^  endeavor I^Tcnpie'e  Sre- 
I  arec  ness  so  vitally  neces.sary  In  no  other  Is  thcrcuphne.'^^  in  e%e^v 
detail  so  absolutely  cs,cential  In  war  the  hiehcst  efficiency  meani 
the  greatest  econcmy  m  its  brnad-st  poFsible  <ersc  ^ 

Our  Army-t.^-be  must  be  equal  or  superior,  man  for  man  to  anv 
army  in  the  world  all  the  time  If  we  are  not  to  have  that  kind  of 
r.n  army  it  might  be  bcfer  to  have  none  at  all.  For  WTrfa  de- 
lude ourselves  about  cur  Army,  but  every  other  nation  m  the  world 
will  know  fxactly  what  we  have  and  what  it  is  reallv  worth  in 
fi.htmg  ability.  A  pap.  r  army  will  fool  nobodv  b  it  Imenean 
c.t.zer.s,  and  they  are  the  ones  who  ought  not  to  be  deceived  T^e 
facts  should  Ije  civen  to  them  without  fear  or  favor 

The  plain  truth  must  be  told  about  some  present  illusions-  A 
sold  er  cannot  be  made  by  wishing  ,t  onto  him."^  A  comm.'.;  Cn  anS 
?S  rs\t  ^^n'  %''°'  "'^'''  '''  "*""■  ^■^"^'y-day  men  are  not 
..tcnsne.j  thej  may  have  been  trained.  One-vear  men  as  a 
cla&.  are  not  real  soldiers  A  few  men  are  natural  soldier.?  One 
years  training  will  make  these  indlviduallv  fit.  But  armies  are 
made  tip  of  average  men.  and  even  these  unusual  ones  would  be 
much  better  soldiers  with  another  years  traimng.  If  this  is  not 
trvie.  why  do  the  Germans  train  all  their  .soldiers  full  2  years' 

If  France  could  have  matched  these  German  soldiers  with  men 
dr.Umg  a  few  weeks  or  months,  what  sense  would  there  have  been 
in  France  dr^hng  her  men  most  diligently  full  2  vears.  as  the  Ger- 
mans do'  There  can  be  and  is  but  one  answer.' and  that  is  that 
rut  rf  the  vast  military  experience  of  all  the  European  countries  it 
has  been  made  plain  that  no  less  a  period  than  2  years  is  sufficient 
for  training  an  arm.y  for  real  warfare.  -ui^oieni 

vnTJ' •',"''* '°''^  ^'^'^^  "^""^  "°^  ^"°'''  ^-^'OUgh  to  give  their  soldiers  2 
cos'      ^'■'^'""^S  are  having  to  learn  the  necessity  of  it  at  an  awful 

•  •  •  •  ♦  I 

Now.  what  must  we  conclude  from  all  this?  That  we  cannot 
prtjiare  after  we  are  attacked.  We  have  no  neighbor  behind  whose 
skirts  w,-  can  hide  till  we  drill  for  2  years.  We  certainly  must  see 
that  our  own  soldiers  to  be  equal  to  the  best  must  have  training 
equal  to  theirs.  It  takes  Just  as  much  time,  as  much  training  and 
a..  gex.d  equipment  to  make  an  effective  soldier  of  an  American  as 
K  does  of  a  German.  Frenchman,  or  Englishman.  Tlie  men  who 
think  at  all  must  see  this.  The  legislator  who  does  not  gra=p 
this  point  clearly  Is  not  capable  of  suggesting  adequate  legisla- 
tun     becatLse   this  is   the   very   heart    of   the   matter. 

The  idea  that  Americans  "can  lick  all  creation."  Just  because  they 
are  Americans:  that  they  are  so  much  braver  and  smarter  than 
anybody  else:  that  becau.se  we  "licked  the  Injuns"  we  are  unbeat- 
able and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  chapter,  ought  to  be  laid  tenderly 
away  with  the  other  things  of  childhood.  We  should  sec  that 
we  have  no  monopoly  of  patriotism  and  ccurace.  All  the  Euro- 
pean armies  are  showing  a  loyaltv  that  has  never  been  excelled 
They  are  di.-=playing  as  great  bravery-  as  any  men  who  ever  gave 
hat  tie.  The  reservists  of  all  the  countries  are  doing  as  good  fight- 
ing us  any  men  of  any  time.  The  marvels  of  military  achieve- 
ment ought  to  stir  us  into  seeing  what  veritable  babes  in  arms  we 

^""^'.J^^i*   ^'^''*^   ^  ^'^^^   ^^y  ^'^  "^"^^   SO   '"   preparation  before   we 
could   defend   our   country   against   such    onslaughts. 

There  are  at  the  present  time  three  bills  before  Congress  repre- 
Fenting  three  distinct  military  systems.  Tlie  Hay  militia  pay 
bill,  to  nationalize  the  militia;  th.>  Chamberlain  bill  to  reorganize 
and  enlarge  the  Regular  Army,  and  the  Owen  bill  "to  establish 
and  maintain  the  American  school  army,  and  to  organize  and 
equip  the  American  Reserve  Army."  The  provisions  of  the  first 
two  bUls  have  been  fully  discussed  in  the  public  press. 
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'    me'Su'e"''K"^h*.''nnr^    ^'■^ ''    ''^-    '^^^-^"    "^^?"^^'-^    «"    excellent 
r!,^tH:,      ^        ^  -^    nonessentials    are    carelullv    eliminated     it    will 

?a-S'aflm,-^V:"'^'^'°V'^~'^  improvement  of  the  miima  L  The 
na.a.al  Lmnaticns  of  the  m.ilitia  svstem  will  ntrm.'t  If  tie 
provisions  of  the  Hay  bill  are  lived  up  to  requiring^  hvsVal  ^t! 
ness  of  the  men.  thorough  instructior:  cf  the\.fSoe-<=  rund  con - 
pliance  with  the  nqu.rements  lor  drill   and  the  ce-er-Timrr?  v- 

ffV'^'^'^''-''''^    ^"'^    -^    '^'^   "~-^l-^-«    -=^    to    be   used    natic^na^H 
If   these    requirements    are    strictlv    enforced     howcve-     it     "  ver- 
questirnable  whether  the  enlistments  will  great?v  ircreaJe    a.  t^ 
w'Jald'do    ""''''"   °''"''   ^'^"'^   ''''   congressional    cclmmittee    It 

„J^-;;,^!^^^.:,^'!,"f.?^^«\°-'^'^-?^-'-  ^-^  «^e  facing  Is  that  we  are  apt  to 
fv-T  u.'oou,  J  ^'""^ ''■'''■''  ""'^  ^'^'■•^  '*24.000  militia  (if  we  ever  do> 
th..t  v^e  shall  then  have  a  real  armv  of  that  size.  Noth'ne  will  be 
further  from  the  truth.  a.=  every  soldier  kno^s.  our  cwn  a<  wel  S 
those  -A no  might  oppose  us.  and  as  evcrvbodv  cl<e  n^av  d'p  n?- 
see  for  that  matter.  It  is  the  time  artu.allv  put  n  at  soldi'e'-'  •  g 
m^ke^S^oSier^^fTLL"^"^^  °"  ''''  company-ro^ll  for  40  yearfVcJn? 
rr„T??fJ^  *^'  excellent,  fair,  and  poor  mlUtia.  as  militia  goes  The 
militia  is  made  up  of  men  who  are  doing  thines  m  tlVrworld- 

m^nr.f ';'"  '^'''-  '"^xT  ^^^^  ''  ^'-''^^  ^^"^^  °"^^  '^  a^  While  to  do  some 
military  training.  But  th-n-  are  not  soldiers  and  never  will^e 
under  the  militia  system,  because  they  have  not  had  and  Tre  not 
going  to  have  the  time  for  the  training  reouired  to  make  ^cfdSs 
'L"''."  /'  ^^^  ''^■'  ^^^^  ^°  ^he  militiaman  toVxpect  him  to  do  what 
nobody  else  can  do  And  they  very  generally  know  this  I'  ?s  on?v 
d^^MP;;■^"'"i?  f^!'^^^*^^^  l^tinting  votes  who  can  take  a  busv^nan 
ari.l  h.m  .2  hours  in  broken  doses,  camp  him  cut  2  weeks  in 
summer^  and  hand  him  back  to  the  American  people  a  sold le^-  who 
can  "lick  his  weight  in  wildcats."  Americanism  ouchtJo  include 
common  sense  and  common  honesty.  n.c.uae 

As  a  means  of  making  soldi-^rs  ready  for  Instant  use  the  nvlltla 
system  Is  economically  wasteful.  But.  prop^^rlv  organized  wnhVu 
Jhe  men  fit.  it  would,  at  the  first  sign  of  d!an«er.  co  into  training 

;r  l^r,/""^  '*'°''^'^  ^  '"^^^^'  "•••'•>■  "^°"^^^«  before  a  volunteer  a'^-m? 
It  would  constitute  a  valuable  second  line  of  defense  Tms  k  i{s 
sphere  of  usefulness.  It  cannot  rationallv  be  considered  for  anv 
other  purpose  in  serious  warfare.  But  that  justifies  S  cost^ 
long  as  a  second  line  of  defence  shall  be  necessary 


The  one  necessity  not  met  in  either  the  Hav  or  Chamberlain 
bills  is  provided  lor  in  the  Owen  bill.  The  absolute  neces4;  is 
a  large  reserve  army  of  thoroughly  trained  soldiers,  lie  oWen 
bill  provides  this.  This  bill,  the  first  year,  calls  for  50  voutL  fj^m 
each  congressional  district  to  enable  the  working  out  of  the  detaS 
of  the  system  In  practice.  But  as  soon  as  this^s  done  ft  1.  eon 
templated  to  increase  this  number  to  230  from  each  coneressienal 
district,  or  a  total  of  100.000  from  the  country  at  large  t^  en tei 
and  graduate  each  year  after  a  3  years'  course 

The  American  school  army  svstem  consists  in  education  nf  tv,« 
youth  of  our  land  along  broad  general  lines.  J-ith  rsp^cfa  Tttent  ?n 
to  everyday  practical  llvinrr-making:  at  the  same  time  ft  maL« 
soldiers  of  them.  The  youths  actually  earn  Xir  Sy  bv  ^ln^ 
r^ervists  for  20  years  after  graduation.  It  is  a  fa'r  exchangee  mSf 
advantageous  to  both  them  and  the  country  excnange.  most 

frnTJ?^^'^^V«^"  ^^°?^  ''™^  P^^"  Soes  on  the  idea  that  a  youth 
from  15  to  18  years  of  age.  who  lives  constantly  under  strict  disci- 
pline 3  years:  who  shall  drill  and  study  milltarv  science  from  2  to  3 
hours  a  day  every'  day  in  the  school  year,  the  same  as  at  WeS  Point 
devoting  the  remaining  time  to  education:   who  spends  3  months 

Ictiml'wTrTnr  f  ^''^'  ^'""^^  '^"^^^  *"  ^^'"  ^^^  manouverras  in 
mor^  !  ^,  L  'L^  summers,  or  a  total  cf  9  months:  that  such  a  youne 
man  will  be  the  equal  as  a  soldier  of  the  French  and  Gernians  whf 
spend  2  years  in  military  training  without  the  education 
thr^rj?.^"  ^""^  ^""^^^  reservists  never  come  back  for'  drill  after 
their  time  is  up.     They  are  so  thoroughly  saturated  with  d isciDllne 

soTdi?;r5if  c?li  '""^S^^  '''''  "^ri  dln't%.eed  It.  Tl^ey^JiTwivI 
somiers  on  call.  Tlie  same  would  unqucstlonablv  be  mie  nf  t)ip 
American  school  army  reservists  at  the  end  o?  3  year?tr^ning 

In  Harpers  Weekly  of  May  13.  page  530.  there  appeared  the 
second  installment  of  the  second  article: 

AN    AMERICAN    SCHOOL    ARMY 

(By  Kent  E.  Keller) 

in 'St'  wivrsr'  °'  '^'''''  ^"''°'  ^"^"^'^  ^^^'^^^  «pp^^^^^ 

reSvis^froInl"  """^"n   ^'■^^'  ""'""'^   '"  23  years  provide  2.000.000 
reservists  ready  on  call.     These  graduates  in  usefulness  would  be 

S  me7n";'"°"i^'°Vl^  ""'  P'"^"^  °^-  ''^'y  would  be  in  e  "e?v  wa?k 
of  life.  In  every  locality,  engaged  In  the  pursuits  of  peace    wanting 

one  e^cent''Jh'.*/'°'^'v,^"^'^'^*^  famllies^surely  no  menace  tSaiy! 
one  except  the  foe  who  might  want  to  attack  us.  but  would  not 

^on  ^'os7,v''°"^K  °'  °"v!"  ^■^''  '"°"^y  ^-""^^  ""^  expended  for  educa-' 
tion  mostly  on  boys  who  need  It  sorely 

nJl°^^^^^^  W^  ^°1*-     "^-^  '^  "°^  °"ly  the  natural  question,  but 

?s  nttPmnt!.H^iHf  ,!''^'^"'^%°^  '^^  t^*"S-  ^^^"se  if  any  system 
IS  attempted  which  is  not  fundamentally  right  eeonomicaliv  It 
cannot  be  permanent.     Any  system  which  Is  wasteful  should  only 

Sor^?/"  /l"^'^«,^'^  ^°^^  ^^  necessity  requires  It.  and  untU  the  eco- 
nomic—the efficient — can  be  substituted  for  It 

The  nationalized  militiamen  under  the  Hay  militia  pay  bUl  will 
cost  the  Federal  Government  $87  per  year  in  addition  to  more  than 
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$50  per  year  fiir  each  man  now  cxiT^ndcd  by  the  State?.  CT.nmiini- 
t.cs.  and  individiiaLs,  or  for  each  militiaman  a  total  of  $137  por  year 
($11,250,000  for  IL'S.OOO  militiamen  and  to  inrrease  propMrtionally) . 

Under  the  prcvi.sions  of  the  Chamberlain  bill,  each  regular  soldier 
costi  $950  per  year,  a  reduction  of  $50  under  the  pre.sCnt  law. 

The  mo^t  careful  investigation  of  costs  in  schooLs  of  asriciilture. 
electrical,  mechanical,  and  civil  engineering,  and  the  trades  and 
general  and  indu.strial  education  has  been  made  for  the  purpose 
cf  t^ptting  a  reasonable  estimate  of  the  cost  of  each  cadet  of  the 
American  schocl  army  per  year.  Tlie  average  for  a  12-month 
period  where  uniforms  and  clothing  are  furnished  is  $411.  But  the 
head  of  one  of  the  largest  educational  institutions  in  the  country 
involving  the  total  expense  of  students  says,  "The  expense  ought  not 
to  exceed  $300  p'^r  year  for  each  cadet,  and  no  less  than  a  full 
hundred  thousand  boys  ought  to  be  enlisted  from  the  start."  It  i.s 
thought  best,  however,  to  allow  $500  per  year  for  3  years,  or  $1,500 
for  the  3-year  school  period,  so  as  to  make  the  school  of  the  highest 
standard.  This  will  make  the  cost  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment $65  per  year  for  the  American  school  army  reservist,  because 
he  remains  a  reservist  20  years  after  graduation,  or  a  total  period 
of  23  years.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  militia,  Regular  Army, 
and  American  school  army,  the  cost  and  .service  are  both  calculated 
from  the  day  of  enlistment.  The  cost  of  maintaining  one  regtilar 
soldier  for  a  23-year  period  is  $21,850;  one  militiaman,  $3,151;  one 
school  army  reservist.  $1,500. 

The  Regular  soldier  spends  12  months  in  training  constantly 
under  Army  camp  discipline.  The  nationalized  militiaman  spends 
half  a- month  under  like  conditions  and  drills  72  hours  during  the 
remainder  of  the  year,  which  may  be  fairly  reckoned  as  equal  to 
2  more  weeks  of  Regular  Army  training — or  a  total  cf  1  month  actual 
training  each  year.  A  Regular  Army  soldier  costs  6  9  times  as  much 
per  year  as  a  nationalized  militiaman  and  spends  approximately  12 
limes  as  m.uch  time  in  actual  soldiering. 

The  Regular  Army  soldier  co?ts  14.6  times  as  much  per  year  as 
the  American  school  army  reservist  and  they  are  equal  in  ef- 
ficiency. 

The  militiamen  costs  2.1  times  as  much  per  year  as  the  American 
sch  ol  army  re.^ervist  and  compares  in  efBciency  the  same  as  the 
Regular 

Considered  as  a  v^-hcle  army  for  a  23-year  period,  we  get  a  still 
clearer  view  of  the  matter. 


Tabulatioji 
(This  table  gives  the  comparative  costs) 

COST    PER    MAN,    23-YEAR    PERIOD 

Re^Tular    Army    man 

Nationalized   militiaman 

School  army  reservist 


COST    PER    MAN    PER    YEA!'. 

Regular    Army   man 

Natii jnilized    militiaman 

School  army  reservist 


COST  PER  ARMY.    2.3-YEAR  PERIOD 

R'cnilnr  Army  (178.000  men.  75.000  Reserves) 3.910,000.000 

Nationalized  militia  (424.000  men.  100.000  reserves).      1.336,024.000 
A.r.ericati  school  army    (2.000,000  reservists,  300.000 


cudet.s) 


3. 450.  000,  000 


COST  PER  ARMY  PER  YEAR 

Regular  Army  (178  030  men.  75.000  Reserves) 170,rori.000 

Nationalized  milit.a   ,424.000  men,  100.000  reserves)..  53.  0u8,  000 
American    school    a:my    (2.000,000    reservists,    300.000 

cadets) 150,000.000 

If  at  any  given  time  all  expenditures  on  our  Military  E.^^tablish- 
m.  nt  .-^h  uld  cease,  even  under  the  Reserve  provisions' of  the  Hay 
and  Cliamberlain  bi'.ls.  at  the  end  cf  4  years  there  would  not  be 
a  -o'.dier  left.  But  if  this  should  occur  under  thi>  American  school 
army  plan,  at  the  end  of  17  years  we  would  still  have  a  condtdcrably 
larger  and  better  Army  than  we  now  have. 

It  would  be  scientifically  correct  to  charge  half  at  least  of  th-- 
entire  srhool-army  co.--  to  educatioii.  but  it  seems  .-unpler  to 
pre  rnt  that  a.<  a  free  gift  to  America,  as  no  other  country  has  ;t. 

All  tlus  at  tHot  seems  a  staggering  sum  of  money,  and'  it  is.  but 
the  United  States  is  spen^iing  in  this  year — A.  D.  191(3 — for  purelv 
educational  purpos".s  fgoo.GOO.OOO.  This  itjm  will,  at  the  pre^en't 
rate  of  increp.-e,  pass  the  blUicn-dollar  mark  In  1918.  And  with 
all.  it  is  the  best  investment  we  are  making.     It  is  permanent. 

The  latest  figure.s  available  from  the  Office  of  Education  Is 
that  we  spent  $1,968,898,198  on  public,  elementary,  SLud  sec- 
ondary schools  in  1936. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  educating  ofTlcers  for  our  Arm.v,  There 
is  the  same  illusion  about  this  that  there  Is  about  the'  summer 
scltiiers  who  arc  not  soldiers.  It  seems  to  be  the  idea  that  if  a 
stufi  nt  drills  twice  a  week  for  a  bare  45  minutes  he  Is,  upon 
eraduation  in  academic  studies,  at  once  suspected  of  being  an 
Army  ofHcer.  It  seems  not  to  matter  at  all  that  this  "ofTicer"  never 
pitched  a  tent,  never  .saw  an  army,  never  saw  an  army  camp,  never 
heard  a  cannon,  never  fired  an  army  rifle,  never  marched  enough 
to  get  the  wobble  out  of  his  legs,  does  not  know  what  discipline 
meaii^  Is  entirely  Innocent  of  sanitation,  and  has  no  Idea  of  any- 


$21,850 
3.  151 
1.  500    I 
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thing   military    beyond    the    m.ost   riidimen'arv   company   drill.      A 
fitting  oGicer  he  would  be  for  the  verdant  summer  soldier 

•  ••*»•. 

There  are  literally  thousands  upon  thousands  of  youths  In  tht3 
country  wanting  an  education,  wanti-ig  to  do  something,  but  net 
knowing  hr.w  to  set  about  it  There  are  other  thou'^ands  who  have 
certain  opportunities  but  will  not  accept  what  th*>y  have;  they 
war.t  action.  There  o-e  other  thousar.d.-.  and  thousaiids  who  hnve 
partial  opportunity  but  would  embrace  the  chance  of  betterment 
with  ureat  enthu-;as:r  Tliere  are  thou^.inds  who  want  a  chr^nco 
at  being  Army  officers  There  are  two  and  three-qu:irter  million 
boys  in  the  United  States  between  the  ages  of  15  ai.d  18  vears  all 
the  time  Tliese  boys  arc  .seldom  fit  icr  industry  t)ef  re  rhfv  are 
IS  or  2u.  and  r.ever  i.s  a  class.  Tlie  \ears  up  tc^  that  time  sliuuld  bo 
plvf  n  to  education  and  crowth  From  15  to  18  is  the  empty  spaci; 
in  the  lives  of  boys  They  who  are  idle  sufTer  shrinifiullv.  and 
much  cf  our  crime  starts  hrre  The  higli  school,  from  no  fa'ults  cf 
Its  own.  holds  only  about  2  percent  of  them  Tlus  is  the  age  when 
the  love  of  advei.ture  and  r^.mance  is  greatest  It  is  the  pla-tic, 
formative  time  In  which  they  are  m.ost  easily  directed  along  proper 
lilies  of  gruv.  th,     Tliey  long  to  do  things, 

••••••• 

Let  Uncle  Sam  say.  "Beys,  here  is  your  chance.  Uncle  Sam 
offer'-  you  3  year';  of  the  best  education  and  physical  develcpm.-ut, 
to  be  had  anywhere  in  the  world,  and  it  doesn't  cost  ycu  a  cent. 
Ycu  can  get  a  good  general  education,  ycu  can  learn  any  trade  or 
calling  ycu  want  to.  under  the  best  teachers  and  most  practical 
conditions  If  you  make  good,  plenty  of  pUic>,  s  will  b.-  wa.tinj; 
for  ycu  when  ycu  graduate.  You  will  be  able  to  make  vcur  w..y 
ar.-.-\vh-re  yru  f.o  Ycu  can  hold  down  a  Job  in  the  f:cnt  ranks. 
You  will  have  a  fair  chance  to  fto  to  West  Point  and  become  an 
Army  officer  if  ycu  like  that  life.  Tlic  door  ol  tpporiumty  is 
standliig  cpen  to  ycu.  At  Ihc  end  of  3  years  yi.u  wdl  come  out 
strai-ht  and  upstanding  as  a  West  Pointer.  You  will  be  as  good  a 
scklK  r  as  walks  the  earth. 

"Your  obligation  for  all  this  is  to  take  up  arms  for  your 
country  in  case  of  war  withm  20  years  of  your  graciuaaon.  But 
you  are  under  this  same  obligation  whether  you  are  trained  and 
educated  In  the  American  school  army  or  not  So.  do  you  want  ;i 
good  education,  a  fine  healthy  body,  aiid  the  ability  to  be  in- 
dependent m  the  world  free!'"  And  the  vuluntecis  would  by 
far  exceed  the  hundred  thousand  contemplated  And  thii,  is  tho 
ecluticn  cf  ncru.ting.  Give  the  boys  of  America  what  they  so 
much  need  and  desire  and  they  will  fill  the  ranks  to  ovtrflcwing. 
I*  1-  the  rational  thing  to  do. 

"Intensive  training"  talked  about  as  a  way  of  making  '^oldicrs 
quickly,  is  simply  ".-peedmg  up"  It  is  excusable  only  In  the  face 
cf  dire  necessity  It  is  like  the  ether  spcedmg-up  prorc-sts  fO 
righteously  condemned  in  our  Indu-'tnes  Our  Army  m-^n  mti.-t 
ref^oi'nize  'his  and  know  that  the  final  resulis  will  n'ot  ju^-tiTy  it. 
Tlie  whole  Idea  that  by  any  hoctus-pocus  a  ,S(.'ldicr  can  be  "made 
while  you  wait,"  must  be  discarded  x<  unworthy  cf  scrlou«  ocn- 
sideration  We  have  the  time  and  the  money  both  to  p<m;:.  .ur 
soldiers  to  develop  along  right  lines — to  grow  into  s<jld:er'  Wo 
cannot  afford  to  rush.  To  make  ha.Ue  slowly,  to  pemst  along 
riptit  line=,  is  our  ntxt  national  lc?son.  It  is  a  good  place  to 
learn  it  in  growing  an  army.  The  best  army  can  only  be  made 
that  way. 

If  it  is  objected  that  23  years  is  a  long  time  to  wait  for  an 
army,  let  it  be  noted  that  our  two  present  systems  lequire  .5 
years  for  workinfr  cut,  Tliat  at  the  end  of  10  years  the  Am.rjcau 
.«chcol  army  pl.in  will  provide  mere  s<.-ldlers  than  the  other  two 
and  of  niucli  h.igher  effiLiency,  and  if  thought  necessary,  tiie  num- 
ber r.t  any  time  may  be  increased. 

So  far  the  American  school  army  has  been  considered  purely  on 
Its  merit'^  a.-,  a  military  propobition.  It  is.  as  clearly  demonstrated, 
by  far  the  cheapest  and  niust  efficient  army  for  this  country  purely 
as  an  unny 

But  its  greatest  importance  li 's  m  its  enormou-  us.'fuln^ss  edu- 
cationally. If  it  is  adapted.  It  will  be  the  most  important  addflon 
to  our  vas*:  general  education  ever  n.ade  or  p-^^'V  le  to  make  at 
one  time  Bpciuse  our  difficulty  Industrially  lies  Ju-t  here.  Our 
fathers  very  largely  knew  tradf^s,  and  knew  them  exceedingly  well. 
Our  artisans.  ^  xcopt  machinists,  today  do  not  compar-'  favorably 
W".th  those  of  50  years  ago  as  to  skill  and  artistry  Our  fathers 
knew  what  w'--  only  halt  know,  or  know  not  a'  all'  Tlmt  is.  that 
every  man  i.-  better  for  knowing  a  trade,  whether  he  uses  it  or  no*^; 
that  ediK-H'ing  hands  greatly  helps  to  educntp  the  bra'n  We 
arrived  wh^-re  we  are  in  civilization  by  rur  hands  Our  enormous 
natural  wnl-h  os  a  naMnn  has  en.ibled  us  to  idle  too  much  It 
has  paid  befer  to  exp'cit  our  rerrurc-s  than  to  labor  Idlenf^ss  put 
on  a  paper  rollar  and  enticed  us.  We  have  forgotten  h  )w  to  work. 
We  have  got  to  learn  again.    We  will  be  infinitely  the  befer  for  It. 

Senator  Hcke  Smith,  of  Georgia,  asked  unanimcu'-  consent 
for  the  printing  of  this  article  in  the  Record.  Thf^  folicwlng 
quotation  is  from  the  issue  of  March  11,  1916.  page  3939: 

AN    AMERICAN    ARMY    SCHOOL 

Mr.  Smith  of  Georsrla  I  have  a  copy  of  an  nr+lcle  written  by  Mr. 
KrLLFR.  State  senator  of  Illinois,  which  appeared  In  Harpers  Weekly 
November  20.  1915,  in  which  he  discu-ses  and  makes  ccr'ain  sug- 
gestions about  educational  advantages  which  might  be  extended  to 
priva'e  s  ildiers.  This  is  a  very  Impor+ant  question  and  we  arc  now 
considering  it  in  the  Senate.  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  In  the  Record 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Military  Affairs. 


There  beinp;  no  nhjoction.  th"  matter  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
nu'tr-  on  Military  Affaui,  and  ordi  red  to  be  iinnicd  m  the  Record. 

Dunr.p  all  of  the  years  since  the  World  War  our  fine,  far- 
seeini:  Army  men  have  realized  the  ncci'ssity  for  an  Army  and 
n.^erves.  They  have  been  d  ting  their  best  to  koep  alive  a 
spirit  cf  a  real  American  Army — the  best  they  were  permitted 
to  do  by  the  Congress  of  tlie  United  Stales.  Net  only  are 
they  to  be  highly  ccmm<'nded  for  this  effort  and  for  all  that 
the  Ro,  (Tve  OfIi;-ers'  Training  Corps  is  hoping  to  do,  but  the 
mcnib>Ts  of  the  R.  O.  T.  C,  every  one  of  them,  deserves  full 
credit  for  the  sacrinces  that  they  have  made  from  purely 
patrifjtic  moti\es.  There  ought  not  be  any  question  nor  any 
pos;-ibIe  criticism  of  tlus  struggle  for  the  development  of  a 
com  pet  (^nt  American  Army.  Perfectly  clearly,  the  good  parts 
of  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  may  be  saved  in  this  bill.  But  we  must 
not  o\-erlock  the  primary  objective,  and  that  is  to  provide 
soldiers  of  the  highest  type  for  an  actual  American  Army,  in 
winch  all  the  men  wlio  have  devoted  so  much  time  and  so 
mucli  care  and  consideration  to  the  R.  O.  T.  C.  will  be  only 
too  happy  to  have  their  opportunity  for  service  extended  and 
to  participate  in  making  the  best  possible  Army. 


Cons:ress  at  Present  Stands  for  Peace 


EXTENSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OK   \V1.SC(J.\SIN 

IN  THE   HOUSK  OF  RKl'llESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novciiibcr  3,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  spoken  to  very  many 
Members  ol  the  House  of  Representatives  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  one  who  advocates  putting  the  United  States  into  the 
j;r(  sent  Euirpean  v/ar.  Many  of  the  Members  saw  service 
in  France  22  years  ago.  Thfy  know  the  real  meaning  of  war. 
They  came  face  to  face  with  the  dreadful  forces  of  modern 
warlare.  Many  of  them  are  battle-scarred.  Their  mmds 
cannot  foruet  war's  fury;  their  ears  still  echo  with  the  dying 
prayers  of  their  brothers  in  arms;  their  eyes  cannot  be 
dimmed  to  the  sight  of  falling  shrapnel,  wounded  and  dying 
men.  In  the  hands  of  these  ex-service  men  lies  our  greatest 
guaranty  of  peace.  These  veterans  would  be  the  first  to 
.shoulder  arms  in  defense  of  our  country  if  our  Nation  were 
attacked.  But  they  will  have  no  part  in  sending  the  youth 
ol  America  to  fight  Europe's  battles.  Though  the  minds  of 
Members  of  Congress  were  poisoned  by  the  insidious  propa- 
ganda preceding  the  Woild  War  and  this  country  was  led 
into  the  last  slaughter,  I  earnestly  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  not  succumb  to  strong  emotional  appeals  that  pave  the 
way  to  entrance  into  foreign  wars. 


The  Great  American  Desert  Has  Vanished  as  a 
Myth  of  Our  Forefathers— Let  Us  Not  Bring  It 
Back  as  a  Result  of  Trade  Agreements  With 
South  America 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  RErRESEXTATIVES 
Wednesday.  November  1,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
thousands  of  miners  and  mining  men  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
a  host  of  other  citizens  I  want  to  express  a  great  fear  of  a 
poss'ble  fatal  injury  to  the  mining  industry  of  this  country. 
Under  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  June  12,  1934, 
extended  again  last  Congress  to  1940,  the  State  Department 
is  now  suggesting  a  pact  with  Chile  Including  copper  for  study. 


It  would  be  the  sheerest  folly  to  include  copper  in  ?uch  a 
trade  agreement  and  thus  subject  the  American  copper  in- 
du'^try  to  the  destructive  competition  of  South  America.  Can- 
ada, and  Africa,  but  knowing  the  State  Department's  theory 
favoring  the  trade-agreement  program  and  also  our  si^ecial 
objective  now  of  cementing  friendly  commercial  relations 
with  Latin  A.merica,  I  know  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  light, 
both  political  and  economic,  to  induce  the  Department  to  leave 
copper  out  of  such  an  agreement.  I  have  already  taken  the 
matter  up  with  the  Department  and  shall  do  so  further. 
Permit  me  in  this  manner  to  shed  a  little  further  light  to 
the  country  on  this  problem. 

POLITICAL    CONSEQUENCES    MAY    BE    INA'OLVED 

I  like  to  think  of  the  w^elfare  of  my  country — my  whole 
country — as  the  first  consideration,  and  I  usually  put  political 
considerations,  unless  they  are  identical  with  the  considera- 
tion of  general  welfare,  in  second  place.  However,  in  this 
matter  I  would  not  only  be  derelict  to  my  people  but  derelict 
to  my  political  party,  if  I  did  not  speak  out  what  is  in  my  mind. 
I  believe  that  there  is  great  likelihood  of  proposed  trade  agree- 
ment programs  alienating  some  of  the  States  of  the  West  from 
the  Democratic  Party.  Political  leaders  today  should  not 
count  too  much  upon  some  big  majority  piled  up  lately  in 
some  of  the  Western  States  for  the  Democratic  Party  in  recent 
elections.  It  may  be  that  personal  popularity  of  candidates 
accounts  for  those  majorities  more  than  voters'  support  of 
party  principles.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  Democratic 
State  of  Arizona  has  gone  Republican  in  Presidential  elec- 
tions about  as  often  as  it  has  gene  Democratic.  If  thousands 
of  miners,  hundreds  of  cattlemen,  other  hundreds  of  wool 
gi-owers,  many  farmers,  together  with  thousands  of  business 
and  professional  men  who  are  dependent  upon  these  other 
producers,  feel  that  they  are  being  hurt  by  a  system  of  trade 
agreements,  they  are  very  apt  to  express  themselves  at  the 
ballot  box. 

Of  course,  it  might  be  thought  that  the  farmers,  through 
great  reclamation  programs,  through  recent  agricultural  acts 
and  soil-conservation  benefits,  and  through  rural  credit  ar- 
rangements in  an  effort  at  parity  farm  prices,  would  be  so 
wedded  to  the  administration  as  to  overlook  everything  else 
and  continue  loyal  to  the  administration  regardless.  Cer- 
tainly this  administration  has  done  much  for  the  farmer  and 
very  much  for  the  laborers,  and  especially  for  the  unemployed. 
In  some  of  our  great  mining  camps  as  many  as  60  percent  of 
our  people  have  been  on  relief,  many  of  them  have  been 
literally  kept  from  starving  by  this  administration's  humane 
program.  All  of  that  is  greatly  appreciated,  but  what  my  self- 
reliant,  self-respecting  people  of  Arizona  want  is  not  Govern- 
ment aid  in  charity,  but  jobs  at  good  wages  in  the  normal 
course  of  things.  Prom  a  low  of  2.000  employed  at  meager 
wages  in  the  depth  of  the  depression,  Arizona  has  now  reached 
a  comparative  high  in  excess  of  15.000  employed  at  good  wages 
in  the  copper  mining  camps.  This  has  come  about  through 
an  increase  in  the  price  of  copper  of  2  cents  per  pound.  A 
decrease  of  2  cents  per  pound  would  reverse  that  situation 
and  do  much  more  besides,  as  I  shall  later  explain. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  That  if  the  miners, 
the  livestock  men,  and  the  lumbermen  feel  their  interests 
hurt,  and  large  numbers  of  other  citizens  dependent  upwn 
these  industries  forced  out  of  private  employment  and  back 
upon  W.  P.  A.  rolls,  they  wall  undoubtedly  express  their  dis- 
satisfaction through  their  ballots.  The  burden  of  proof  in 
this  matter  is  upon  the  Department  and  the  administration, 
first,  to  see  that  these  citizens  are  not  hurt  by  the  trade  pro- 
gram and  convince  them  then  to  that  effect  before  1940. 

PROPOSAL    NOW    IN    STUDY    STAGE 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  this  proposal,  which 
has  sent  the  shudder  of  fear  over  so  large  a  portion  of  the 
mining  West,  is  merely  a  tentative  suggestion  for  study. 
However,  on  every  hand  I  hear  it  said,  "What's  the  use  of 
arguing;  the  cards  are  stacked  against  us.  They've  got  a 
theory  and  they're  going  to  put  it  through,  regardless."  Now, 
I  do  not  entertain  such  lack  of  confidence,  but  it  is  enter- 
tained by  many  recent  supporters  of  the  administration  out 
west.    It  is  one  thing  to  list  copper  for  study  in  an  agreement 
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with  Chile,  since  it  Is  one  of  Chile's  mosf  important  exports 
and  would  need  to  be  studied  or  at  least  listed  in  any  prciense 
of  covering  the  whole  field. 

NeverthoJess,  American  citizens  in  the  copper-mining  camps 
of  the  West  cannot  be  blamed  for  being  apprehensive  when 
they  know  that  one  of  the  largei;t  American  copper-producing 
com.panies  has  three  times  the  holdincs  in  Chile" that  it  has  in 
the  United  States.  In  fact,  two  American  companies  own  the 
copper  mines  of  Cliile.  It  is  also  stared  tliat  millions  of 
pounds  of  foreign  copper  are  in  bond  in  the  United  States 
awaiting  a  reduction  of  duty  to  be  thrown  on  our  market. 
To  these  American  citizens  in  the  copper  camps  of  this  coun- 
try It  seems  apparent  that  somebody  else — that  is.  two  Ameri- 
can companit.s — have  a  chance  to  profit  by  a  lowering  of 
duties  besides  the  citizens  of  Chile. 

ARIZONA,    THE    COPPER    STATE 

The  flag  of  Arizona  has  a  copper  star  in  the  center  of  it. 
This  signifies  that  copper  is  our  greatest  mineral  production. 
Statistics  prove  such  to  be  the  case.  It  is  beyond  my  power  to 
portray  adequately  just  what  part  copper  has  played  in  the 
development  of  Arizona.  What  I  am  about  to  say  concerning 
copper  in  Arizona  will,  of  course,  apply  to  copper  in  sevcial 
other  States,  but  perhaps  to  a  lesser  degree.  During  the 
quarter  of  a  century  which  I  have  known  Arizona,  I  have 
seen  with  my  own  eyes  how  much  the  price  of  copper  spells 
in  the  development,  the  prosperity,  the  welfare,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  the  people  of  Arizona. 

Even  before  the  World  War,  copper  production  was  in- 
creasing rapidly  in  Arizona  because  of  the  rapid  strides  in  the 
electrical  industry  calling  for  the  red  metal.  Of  course,  dur- 
ing the  World  War,  the  price  of  copper  went  up  and  up  and 
v.-ages  increased  accordingly,  and  the  m.erchants,  the  farmers, 
and  the  professional  class  all  experienced  a  reign  oi  pros- 
perity. Arizona  mining  companies  which  4  years  before  had 
paid  only  a  fifth  of  the  total  local  taxes  toward  the  support 
of  Arizona's  government,  came  to  pay  more  than  half  of 
local  and  State  taxes.  Million-dollar  highways  were  paved 
between  mining  camps  and  smelter  towns,  or  between  farm- 
ing communities  and  mining  centers.  Imposing  courthouses 
were  built,  fine  public-school  buildings  were  erected,  and 
frontier  towns  were  modernized  with  paved  streets,  electric 
lights,  and  all  of  the  modern  conveniences.  Many  comfort- 
able homes  were  owned  by  the  professional  and  working  class 
who  formed  the  very  backbone  of  our  citizenry.  Let  it  be  kept 
in  mind  that  virtually  all  of  this  material  pro'gress,  making 
possible  the  cultural  and  spiritual  progress  as  illustrated  by 
our  schools  and  churches,  rested  upon  the  production  and 
sale  of  copper. 

Fortunately,  the  continued  growth  of  the  electrical  indus- 
try, as  well  as  the  war  demands,  kept  the  price  of  copper 
fairly  well  up  for  a  short  while,  but  the  unparalleled  war 
boom  had  thrown  the  whole  mining  economy  into  confusion, 
and  that,  with  the  coming  of  the  great  depression,  reduced 
Arizona  and  its  many  erstwhile  thriving  communities  to 
desperate  straits.  At  one  time  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  the  assessed  valuation  of  Arizona  was  above  $800,- 
000.000.  By  1932  it  had  dropped  below  $400,000,000.  Al- 
though this  terrible  deflation  reached  almost  everybody,  it 
was  the  mining  industry  and  com^mimities  that  suffered  most. 
During  th?  worst  of  this  period  I  traveled  through  a  dozen 
great  mining  camps  in  Arizona  and  found  huge  properties 
Idle,  pay  rolls  all  but  discontinued,  and  a  few  former  office 
exr'cutives  hanging  on  as  caretakers  of  the  deteriorating 
mines  and  smelters. 

AGRICULTURE    AND    MINING    MUTTIALLT    SUPPORTING 

Frequently  I  am  reminded  by  easterners  that  Arizona  has 
been  rather  well  taken  care  of  by  the  National  Government 
in  matters  of  reclamation,  which  is  quite  true.  Out  in  Ari- 
zona the  name  of  Tiieodore  Roosevelt  has  been  attached  to 
the  first  great  dam  constructed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  bring  into  being  the  premier  reclamation  project  of 
cur  country.  Likewise,  the  name  of  Fi-anklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Ls  coming  to  be  held  in  high  regard  for  other  great  reclama- 
tion projects  started  during  this  administration  through  the 
kindly  assistance  of  the  present  occupant  of  the  White  House. 


Although  Theodore  R^os.'velt  fnthored  the  cau.sp  of  reclama- 
tion, it  has  remain'  d  for  another  Roo'-evrlt  t"  pu.'^h  tiii^  areat 
constructive  program  very  much  farther  along  the  way  in  the 
pa.st  half  dozen  years.  Arizona  is  ^rat.'ful  and  lias  been 
greatly  helped  in  this  constructive  ta^k  which  woukl  other- 
v/ise  have  been  impossible— the  tai>k  of  converting  the  burn- 
ing deserts  into  Gaidcns  of  Eden. 

Tliere  is  a  close  connection,  liowevcr,  between  agricultural 
developments  and  mining  developments  in  Arizona.  One 
cannot  succeed  fully  without  r};e  oilier.  For  instance,  why 
was  such  an  expensive  highway  built  from  Superior  over 
forbidding  mountains  to  Miami  and  Globe,  mtnuunmg  only 
one  of  these  m.illion-dollar  highv.-ays?  It  v.as  not  built  so 
much  to  get  imiieiai  products  out  of  those  three  munng 
camps,  for  all  had  rail  outlets  at  an  earlier  date  but  it  was 
to  get  farm  products  from  the  agricultural  valle\-  into  tho.so 
teeming  mining  camps.  There  is  an  intricate  interdepend- 
ency  of  all  these  mining  camps  and  agricultural  centers, 
although  they  may  be  from  50  to  100  miles  apart.  The  mer- 
chants in  our  larger  towns,  especially  in  sucli  cities  as  Phoenix 
and  Tucson,  have  modern  stocks  and  stores  and  a.s  up-to- 
date  business  as  can  be  found  in  ea;.tern  cities,  but  the  volume 
of  their  trade  depends  absolutely  upon,  and  tlie  dei;ree  of 
their  prosperity  coincides  with,  the  price  of  copper.  Let  the 
mining  camp.,  elo.se  down  and  its  effects  are  at  once  felt  by 
farmers,  merchants,  and  the  professional  clcts.ses,  and  aLo 
reflected  m  the  tax  rolls  througlu  ut  the  entire  State. 

WULFAr.E    CF    FECr:  E    TO    HE    roN6IDEHED    FIRST 

I  am  not  here  pleading  for  the  mining  companies,  altlicugh 
I  am  anxious  that  they  prosper.  Certainly  I  am  not  now 
pleading  for  the  sake  of  those  American  corporation.^  who 
have  three-fourths  of  their  prcdu.tive  capacity  m  S.auh 
America  or  in  foreign  holdings.  I  do  think,  however,  tliat  a 
great  American  corporation  w.hich  is  willing  to  take  long 
ri.sks,  as,  for  instance,  the  Phelps  Dodge,  in  its  operations  at 
Morenci,  Anz.,  as  in  several  other  instances,  where  many 
miUions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  to  move  an  entire  moun- 
tain before  getting  out  a  pound  of  copper,  ought  to  be  given 
the  most  sympathetic  consideration  by  lawmakers.  This 
operation  in  Greenlee  County  alone  has  furni.^hed  much  em- 
ployment and  created  an  entirely  new  community  before  the 
darkness  of  this  depression  began  to  break.  Such  business 
vision  and  courage  deserves  well  of  this  Government.  Hew- 
ever,  it  is  for  the  15.000  miners  now  employed  in  Arizona  and 
for  all  their  family  dependents  and  for  their  economic  de- 
pendents that  I  urge  the  retention  of  the  slight  protective 
duty  which  has  made  the  recent  come-back  in  copper  mining 
possible. 

I  have  received  letters,  telegrams,  and  even  long  distance 
telephone  calls  from  Arizona,  imploring  me  to  do  everything 
humanly  possible  to  protect  our  copper  industry.  From 
whom  have  these  come?  From  the  Governor,  other  State 
executive  officers,  members  of  the  State  legislature,  half- 
dozen  different  kinds  of  service  clubs,  in  each  of  a  dozen  cities, 
from  almost  every  one  of  the  chambers  of  commerce  m  the 
State  from  practically  every  one  of  the  50  councils  of 
small-mine  operators  and  from  individual,  cla,s5room  teachers 
and  even  ministers  of  the  gospel.  Perhaps  it  is  because  I 
have  been  a  school  man  so  long  in  Arizona  that  even  the 
classroom  school  teachers  write  mo  about  it— for  among  my 
school  friends,  I  hear  not  merely  from  the  president  of  the 
university  and  heads  of  various  colleges.  Believe  me,  cl.)th- 
ing,  dental  work,  mcd'cal  care,  professional  services— all  in 
Arizona  hinge  upon  the  price  of  copper. 

Of  course,  I  know  that  we  must  consider  the  consuming 
public  in  all  of  these  trade-agreement  matters,  and  that  is 
exactly  what  I  am  thinking  about  for  Arizona,  as  well  as  the 
copper  and  agricultural  producers  of  the  State.  When  the 
copp<.'r  camps  are  flourishing  m  Arizona,  there  is  very  little 
agricultural  produce  or  meat  shipped  outside  its  borders. 
For  us  to  have  an  integrated  economic  society  in  that  inter- 
mountain  country  means  that  both  mining  and  agriculture 
must  be  encouraged,  so  that  they  will  be  mutually  supporting, 
in  order  that  each  may  make  its  distinctive  contribution  for 
the  rest  of  the  ccimtry,  the  leading  mineral  production  being 
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copper  for  mn  outside  Arizona  and  the  leading  agricultural 
production  being  lettuce,  melons,  warden,  and  crove  products 
of  which  An/ona  has  a  surplus.  This  mutually  helpful  inte- 
gration cannot  take  place  unle.,s  mining  prospers  akjng  with 
aanculiure.  and  both  to  the  .same  degree.  A  reduction  in  the 
protective  duty  on  c  )pper,  f(jrcing  a  reduction  in  miners' 
wa^e,.  will  be  tqually  hurtful  to  the  agricuUural  and  livestock 
interests  of  that  part  of  the  We..t. 

CONSEFUATl'-N    NOT    AN    I.SStrE    HERE 

It  is  said  by  some  that  we  ought  to  con.serve  our  exhaustible 
mineral  wealth,  or  any  form  of  natural  wealth,  which  is  not 
easily  n  pioducible.  That  sounds  logical;  but  let  us  examine 
it.  In  1934,  v.hen  Congress  Imd  excise  duty  on  the  four 
products  coal,  copper,  lumber,  and  oil,  no  doubt  the  elements 
of  protection  and  conservation  were  considered.  I  am  con- 
vinced from  a  rereading  of  the  debates  in  Congress,  espe- 
cially in  the  ."^^enate  on  June  4,  1934,  and  again  the  debates  in 
the  Senate  on  October  31.  1939.  by  Senators  Vandenperg, 
Havden,  King,  and  otht  rs  who  remembered  the  enactment  of 
ilie  provision  5  years  Ixfore,  that  it  was  not  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  executive  department  should  have  any 
power  to  modify  these  rt venue  duties.  The  fact  that  the 
Siate  Department  has  recently  lowered  the  duty  on  lumber 
and  on  oil  and  has  gott*m  away  with  it  thus  far  is  no  proof 
of  the  constitutionality  of  their  including  these  in  a  trade 
apreemmt.  Perhaps  the  constitutionality  awaits  a  test  in 
the  h:nh  Court,  and  I  doubt  not  but  that  the  coal,  lumber, 
and  oil  interests  will  hasten  to  have  such  a  test.  I  think 
that  the  Pta'e  Department  is  on  pretty  thin  ice  in  any 
attempt  to  change  these  duties  fixed  by  Congre.ss  as  a  part 
of  the  revenue  system. 

And  now  a  word  as  to  conservation.  I  favor  conservation, 
if  it  is  a  sensible  type  of  con.scrvation.  I  know  that  we  have 
boon  wantonly  wasteful  of  natural  resources  all  through 
A.mt'ncan  history.  We  set  up  the  Govemm.ent  of  this  Repub- 
lic partly  ffT  the  benefit  of  our  posterity,  but  we  have  not 
managed  our  soil  fertility,  our  forests,  and  many  other  of 
our  fxhaustible  blessmcs  for  the  benefit  of  our  posterity. 
That  which  we  cannot  replace,  we  certainly  ought  to  be  care- 
ful about  exhausting.  Certainly  n\ch  would  apply  to  coal 
and  oil,  and  to  a  certain  extent  to  our  forest  products,  be- 
cause it  took  millions  of  years  for  Nature  to  produce  certain 
of  these  supplies. 

But  merely  bccau.-^e  it  took  a  hundred  million  years  to  pro- 
duce a  part  of  the  earth  is  no  reason  why  we  ought  by  law 
to  arrange  that  that  thing  shall  not  be  touched  for  another 
hundred  million  years.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  carrying 
conservation  to  absurd  extremes.  I  recently  heard  an  Army 
officer  declare  that  we  had  little  or  no  manganese  in  the 
United  States  and  what  we  have  we  ought  to  conserve  for 
the  future.  On  the  other  hand.  I  heard  an  intelligent  man 
say  that  there  is  enough  manganese  in  one  State  alone  to 
match  all  the  iron  ore  in  this  country.  Now  if  that  be  true, 
what  becomes  of  the  argimrient  for  conserving  our  manganese 
oie? 

My  contention  is  that  it  is  irrelevant  to  talk  about  the  needs 
of  conserving  copper.  We  might  just  as  well  talk  about  the 
conservation  of  the  gold  that  is  in  our  hills  and  plan  to  leave 
it  there.  Copper  is  practically  indestructible.  We  do  not 
destroy  it  by  taking  it  out  of  the  ground,  unless  we  make  it 
into  munitions  or  ship  it  abroad  for  war.  Every  pound  of 
copper  taken  out  of  the  ground  adds  perpetually  to  our  na- 
tional wealth.  If  we  want  to  leave  it  in  the  ground  to  con- 
serve it.  it  can  lie  buried  for  another  million  years  while  some 
substitute  such  as  aluminum  may  be  imported  into  the  coun- 
try to  take  its  place.  That  is  about  what  the  conservation  of 
our  American  copper  amounts  to.  I  have  never  heard  any 
sens.ble  man  express  the  fear  that  we  might  exhaust  our 
American  copper  supplies  in  the  same  way,  for  instance,  the 
fear  has  been  expressed  that  we  might  exhaust  our  oil  sup- 
plies. There  is  absolutely  no  cause  for  our  shipping  in  copper 
from  abroad  in  the  name  of  conservation. 

SHALL     WE     FLIGHT     THE     YOUNGEST     PART     OF     OUR     LAND? 

A  reduction  of  the  duty  by  2  cents  per  pound  on  copper 
would  benefit  no  one  in  Chile,  excepting,  possibly,  two  Ameri- 


can copper  companies.  It  would  merely  mean  that  more 
foreign  copper  would  enter  from  Canada  than  from  South 
America,  and  it  is  very  likely  that  there  would  be  little  or 
no  increased  export  trade  with  Chile  because  of  it.  A  pos- 
sible effect  for  American  citizens  at  home  might  be  cheaper 
raw  copper  for  the  fabricators.  It  is  extremely  doubtful 
whether  there  would  be  any  lowering  of  prices  of  finished 
products  made  from  this  copper.  Fewer  American  laborers 
m  manufacturing  plants  would  be  benefited  than  the  num- 
ber of  laborers  who  would  be  thrown  out  of  employment  or 
reduced  in  wage  scales  throughout  the  copper-mining  States. 
Reduce  the  price  of  copper  2  cents  per  pound  and  no  more 
bronze  doors  will  be  ordered  for  courthouses,  university  li- 
braries, capitol  buildings,  or  city  halls  in  my  State.  Instead, 
the  bronze  doors  that  are  there  would  probably  be  removed  for 
wooden  substitutes.  Fifty  years  ago  our  grandfathers  looked 
upon  all  the  country  west  of  Kansas  City  as  the  Great  Ameri- 
can Desert,  and  so  marked  it  on  the  maps.  Since  then  the 
enterprising  pioneers  have  carved  a  dozen  great  States  therein 
containing  a  virile  population  and  a  fourth  of  the  wealth  of 
this  Nation,  thus  belying  the  old  geography  label.  However, 
I  honestly  believe  that  a  program  of  reciprocal-trade  agree- 
ments among  ourselves  and  South  American  countries  could 
be  negotiated  with  a  view  of  pleasing  the  latter,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  bringing  back  the  Great  American  Desert 
and  thus  verifying  the  old  label.  I  have  too  much  con- 
fidence in  American  statesmanship  to  think  that  such  is  likely 
to  happen. 


The  Speaker  is  a  Representative,  Too 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  FRANCIS  H.  CASE 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  CASE  of  South  Dakota.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a 
Republican.  I  am  a  northerner— the  only  southern  thing 
about  me  is  that  I  come  from  South  Dakota.  I  am  under  no 
obligation  to  speak  a  word  for  any  southern  Democrat.  I 
have  had  occasion  recently,  however,  to  obsen'e  such  an  out- 
standing example  of  service  to  his  constituents  by  a  southern 
Democratic  Representative  that  I  am  moved  to  mention  It 
for  the  Record. 

That  service  was  your  own,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  taking  the 
leadership  in  the  movement  to  secure  needed  aid  for  dis- 
tressed people  in  the  drought  and  flood  areas.  The  compre- 
hensive program  announced  within  the  past  few  days  is  the 
evidence  of  its  effectiveness. 

In  announcing  "the  plan  for  handling  the  situation  in  rural 
areas,  which  has  been  developed  jointly  by  four  Federal 
agencies,"  Dr.  Will  W.  Alexander,  Administrator  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration,  has  said: 

A.S  you  know,  this  plan  was  worked  out  at  the  request  of  the 
President  as  a  consequence  of  discussion  and  conference  with  him 
by  interested  Senators  and  Representatives. 

And,  as  one  of  the  Representatives  who  met  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Federal  agencies,  I  want  to  add  that  the  con- 
ferences and  the  results  are  directly  attributable  to  the 
leadership  and  interest  taken  by  you  in  your  capacity  as 
Representative  of  an  Alabama  district. 

It  was  the  Representative  from  Alabama  who  called  the 
meeting  of  Representatives  from  States  that  had  suffered 
droughts  and  floods.  It  was  the  Representative  from  Ala- 
bama who  was  asked  by  them  to  name  a  committee.  It  was 
the  Representative  from  Alabama  who  "dropped  in"  at  the 
office  of  his  brother,  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama, 
and  gave  an  encouraging  word  as  the  committee  of  Repre- 
sentatives met  with  a  like  committee  of  Senators.  It  was  the 
Representative  from  Alabama  who  greeted  us  at  the  White 
House  and  gave  us  a  helpful  introduction  as  he  left'  us  to 
disciiss  the  problem  with  the  President. 
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The  averape  Member  of  Congress.  Mr.  Speaker,  sees  you 
oniy  as  Speaker  of  the  House.  We  know  you  honor  thai 
position  by  your  fairness  and  your  faithfulness  and  your 
ability.  We  seldom  think  of  the  fact  that  you.  too.  have  a 
district  to  represent — a  district  with  problems  and  needs  such 
as  the  others  have.  But  I  wish  to  say.  with  this  opportunity 
for  personal  knowledge  and  observation,  that  it  is  evident 
that,  with  all  your  other  duties  and  responsibilities,  you  have 
never  overlooked  that  fact  and  that  you  give  to  its  repre- 
sentation the  same  diligent  and  effective  service  that  has 
made  you  such  an  outstanding  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

National  Defense  Preparation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  BUELL  SNYDER 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  one 
of  the  guest  speakers  on  October  27  last,  before  the  National 
Guard  Convention,  which  was  being  held  in  the  city  of  Balti- 
more.    My  remarks  on  that  occasion  follow: 

General  Dozier,  General  Marshall,  General  Drum,  tnenci.s  of  the 
Na'iona!  Guard : 

We  are  gathered  here  today  at  a  most  crucial  time  Lour- 
di.-turbed  cor.ditions  beyond  our  shores  have  taken  a  turn  which  is 
a  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to  every  citizen  of  our  country. 

War,  with  all  its  helllshness  and  aftermath,  has  again  befallen 
much  of  Europe.  It  is  a  matter  of  very  grave  concern  to  America 
ar.d  to  every  other  neutral  nation  In  theworld. 

Why  this  new  oubreak  or  what  brought  it  about  is  not  of  para- 
mount importance  at  this  time.  While  we  may  have  cur  own 
convictions  or  opinions,  we  may  leave  that  Job  to  the  historians. 
What  concerns  us  chiefly  now  is  that,  with  the  lessons  of  the  war 
to  end  wars  fresh  in  the  minds  of  all  who  have  a  responsibility  in 
the  leadership  of  nations,  there  stUl  survives  in  places  the  doctrine 
of  force,  of  bloodshed,  of  wanton  destruction  of  life  and  property, 
for  settling  international  issues  or  gratifying  national  ambiti.-ns. 

Long  since  it  became  apparent  that  the  world  was  not  ready  for 
a  KellcETg  Pac*-.  I  cannot  brin^;  myself  to  believe,  however,  that  the 
principles  of  that  noble  instrument  are  dead  I,  for  one.  believt-  that 
the  peoples  of  all  nations  independently  of  their  leadership,  over- 
whelmingly are  in  favor  of  the  renunciation  of  the  use  of  war  as  an 
instrument  of  naMonal  policy,  and  I.  for  one,  shall  continue  de- 
voutly to  hope  that  the  will  of  this  great  majority  will  in  the  end 
prevail,  but  the  saddening  truth  is  that  today  national  tranquillity 
must  s'lli  look  to  a  ready  and  adequate  defense  establishment  'as 
tht'  most  effectual  means  of  preserving  peace." 

Neither  as  to  extent  nor  direction  can  it  be  prophesied  as  to  how 
this  new  outburst  will  affect  the  United  States,  its  security,  and 
its  policies.  Di  spite  our  will  for  peace,  however  averse  we  rnay  be 
to  taking  up  arms,  prudence  leaves  no  course  but  to  be  piepared 
for  any  eventuality. 

In  my  position  as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  which  handl'^s 
mUltary  appropriations  for  the  House  of  Representatives  I  prnpo-e 
to  continue,  more  vigorously  than  ever,  to  use  my  office  to  build 
up  our  military  and  naval  arms  to  a  state  of  perfection  and  readi- 
ness which  no  nation  would  dare  challenge. 

If  such  a  course  be  the  path  to  national  security,  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  institutions,  to  saving  from  soldiers'  graves  the  flower 
of  our  youth  then  I  say  all  of  us,  here  and  now,  should  pledge 
ourselves  to  employ  all  ways  open  to  us  speedily  to  accomplish  a 
proper  measure  of  preparedness. 

It  Is  a  source  of  much  gratification  to  me,  as  I  know  it  Is  to  you, 
that  we  do  not  have  to  start  from  scratch.  Very  substantial  proy- 
rc>s  has  been  made  within  the  past  few  years.  I  became  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  of  which  I  am  now  the  chairman  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Sevsnty-fourth -Congress  back  in  1935.  There- 
fore, I  have  had  either  a  direct  hand  in,  or  the  direction  of,  the 
pref^aration  of  five  annual  appropriation  measures.  My  first  bill, 
for  the  fi,scal  year  1936.  appropriated  a  total  of  $341,000,000.  For 
the  present  fiscal  year,  including  sunnlement^al  appropriations,  the 
total  exceeds  $732,000.000 — well,  more  than  double. 

The  year  before  my  connection  with  the  committee  the  National 
Guard  appropriations  amounted  to  $27,950,000.  For  the  current 
year  the  National  Guard  total  is  $53,200,000,  an  increase  of  about 
90  percent,  and  that  excludes,  of  course,  the  extent  to  which  the 
National  Guard  will  share  in  the  munitions  of  war  appropriated 
for  in  the  Supplemental  Military  Appropriation  Act  passed  at  the 
last  session. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  you  to  know,  I  am  sure,  that  during  the 
5-year  period  I  have  mentioned  my  committee  has  added  to  Budget 
estimates  for  the  N.itional  Guard  a  total  of,  roundly.  $o,000.0on. 
To   the  extent    that    you   have   been   helped   by   that    ui.budgetcd 


amount  you  shouli  be  grateful  to  the  splendid  officers  ycu  have 
been  sending  to  Washington  each  year  lo  make  l-u.uwn  to  u,  your 
needs,  and.  possibly  I  should  say,  to  the  one  whuin  you  seem  to 
have  delegated  as  your  chief  negotiator.  I  refer  to  Gen.  Milton 
Rec  knrd 

He  has  long  held  the  respect,  the  esteem,  and  admiration  of  my 
committee. 

I  am  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  pay  him  that  ccmi-illment 
richt  here  in  his  own  hnme  town. 

I  shall  continue,  with  your  permis<:icn.  with  a  few  m.ore  compari- 
son.s — njt  of  nujucy.  but  of  men  and  materi.ils. 
During  my  period  of  respcnsibilitv : 

The  enlisted  strength  uf  the  Regular  Army  has  Jumped  from 
118.7j0  t(i  203.616. 

The  c.ificer  stren-::th  ha.-^  increased  from  12.000  to  13  417. 
The  strength   cf  the  National  Guard  has  been  stepped  up  Ircm 
190  000  to  210  000. 

Of  cour.'^e  I  am  referring  to  increases  which  our  appropriation 
nu-iisurcb  have  provided  far.  I  am  not  Includiiig  the  incieases  beiiig 
made  ir.  con.^equence  of  Presidential  action  induced  by  the  existing 
emergency. 

Now.  contlntiing.  in  addition  to  manpower,  the  national  matches 
have  bee;;  rt stored. 

A  consolidated  appr'  priation  for  field  exercises,  Initi-ited  the  year 
before  my  takms:  liuld,  has  been  Increa.sed  from  $156  000  u  9:382,000 
for  th*^  Re^tilar  Army,  and  provision  has  been  made  for  the  Naticmal 
Guard's  participation  in  such  exercises  and  separate  appropriations 
made  therefor. 

Wlien  I  took  hold  our  airplane  objective  was  2.320.  We  had  le.sa 
than  1,.")00  planes  of  all  kinds.  The  pres<'nt  objective  Is  5,500 
planes,  and  appropriation--  or  contractual  authority  have  been  made 
available  to  provide  us  with  that  number 

Sub.Tt.in:iaIly  h>.rger  api:)ropr'ation.s  have  been  pr<.'vld»d  for  mnicr- 
izatjon.  for  mechanization,  and  for  guns  and  animunith  n  I  do  not 
feel  at  liberty  to  disclose  the  details,  but  I  think  if  I  should  con- 
trast Just  two  or  three  appropriaiions  fur  you.  ycu  will  be  able  to 
form  seme  opinion  of  the  expansion  that  has  occurred  and  l.s 
occurring 

For  ordnance  service  and  supplies  the  appropriation  for  1936  was 
$15,000,000.  For  the  current  year  the  total  is  6115,OOO.OuO.  exclu- 
sive of  contractual  autiv  rity  of  $56,000,000. 

For  the  Signal  Corps  the  1936  figure  wa-^  $4  RIO  000.  and  for  the 
current  vear  the  total  Is  $16,475  000,  exclusive  of  contractual  au- 
thority of  81,160,000, 

As  to  this  arm  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Air  Corps  eqtiipment 
is  responsible  for  a  sizeable  part  of  the  increase 

For  seac-ast  defenses,  mainienance  and  improvement,  the  1936 
total  was  $1,284,970,  For  this  vear  there  has  been  made  available 
$12,993,000  and  contractual  authority  of  $1,061,000. 

I  have  not  burdened  you  with  amounts  for  the  intermediate  years. 
There  has  occurred  a  gradual  clim.b  right  up  to  the  pre.-ent  year, 
when  the  Jump  became  very  marked. 

Obviou.vlv.  the  aggregate  only  can  mean  ver>'  substantial  progress 
toward  an  M  day  staie  of  readiness.  I  wish  I  m.ight  disclcbe  to 
you  how  ready. 

To  n-.e  two  of  the  bic^L'est  accomplishments  with  which  1  have  been 
associated  are  the  promotion  of  field  exercises  and  m.meuvi  rs  and 
the  protective  mobilizaticn  plan. 

I  stand  ready  to  supjort  whatever  amount  we  may  be  aFk*"d  to 
provide  for  field  exercises  Irrespective  of  the  present  emergency,  I 
think  it  is  vital  that  we  shovild  capitalize  to  the  utmc  st  uptn  the 
experience  of  tho^e  of  yo;i  whose  knowledge  of  the  c(  ndiirt  cf  iv-od- 
ern  warfare  was  gained  from  actual  participati.  .n  in  the  World  War 
The  piof^ctive  mobilization  plan  made  available  tn  the  Congress 
foi  the  fir^t  time  a  more  or  le.'-s  stable  goal  a-  whith  'o  shoot  and 
check  by  and  program  a  course  of  accomplishmer.t  With  its  adop- 
tion our  needs  bec.imc  quite  definitely  fixed  and  deacuncif.-  benme 
readily  a.->;i  rta::.al)le. 

As  I  have  told  you,  the  deficiencies  are  being  rapidly  wiped  out. 
I  have  in  mind  antiaircraft  equipment,  small  arms,  tleld-artlilery 
materiel,  combat  vehicles,  special  vehicles  railway  artillery,  mod- 
ernization 01  equipment,  ammunition,  enj-^neer  equipmrn:.  signal 
equipment,  chemical  equipment,  etc.— In"  fact,  practically  every- 
thing in  the  materiel  category. 

It  would  surpri.se  you  to  see  the  great  number  of  items  that  have 
been  completely  provided  for,  and  I  want  you  to  know  that  they  are 
not  alone  for  the  Regular  Army  but  for  i.ssue  to  those  units  of  the 
National  Guard  which  have  accommodations  for  their  custody  and 
maintenance.  My  committee  took  particular  pains  to  assure  Itself 
on  that  s:ore. 

We  have  not  been  marking  time,  my  friends.  We  have  made  very 
great  strides,  and  I  want  to  say  to  you  that  we  shall  not  stop  until 
in  men  and  materiel  and  training  those  of  you  upon  whom  we  must 
depend  for  guidance  shall  indicate  that  we  have  gone  as  far  as 
prudence  demands. 

Of  vn,-  grea'  concern  to  every  nation  when  war  clouds  hover  Is 
leadership.  We  ne^-d  not  look  beyond  this  hall  to  be  at  ease  on 
that  score.  The  Nation  is  fortunate,  indeed,  in  having  available 
and  ready  such  peerless  soldiers,  tried  and  proven  on  many  battle- 
fields,  as  Gtn.  George   Marshall   and   Gen    Hugh   Drtnn 

As  I  lo:>k  about  this  hall.  I  see  many  o'hers  who-.p  World  War 
records  stand  as  monumrnts  to  the  traditional  qualities  of  leader- 
.shlp.  courage,  and  valor  di.splayed  by  American  soldiers  since  the 
dawn  of  the  R'public. 

I  pray  Goct,  however,  that  n^n^  nf  ynu  n.av  be  called  upon  again 
tn  take  tip  arms  in  the  Nation'-  defeiis.v 

In  ccnclu}-l',n,  my  Iriends,  it  impre.saes  :.ie  as  particularly  fitting 
tliat   you   should   have   chosen   to  hold  your  convention   this   year 


In  this  beautiful  and  hospitable  citv  of  Baltimore.  It  v.-as  here. 
but  a  ftv,'  short  we^-ks  ago.  that  a' celebration  was  held  of  the 
one  hundred  and  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  wTiting  of  th« 
v.or(.i.s  of  our  national  anthem.  Something  akin  to  the  inspiratlori 
which  guided  the  penning  of  those  immortal  lines  wells  up  in  all 
of  us  in  this  hour  r^f  tnreatened  peace.  Whatever  the  turn  of 
events,  my  faith  Is  unshakable  that  our  Star-Span-led  Banner  will 
continue  in  tiiumph  to  wave  "o'er  tiic  land  cf  tne  free  and  the 
Lome  of  the  brave." 


The    Farm    Security    Administration   and    the 
Mijfrant  Labor  Problem 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JERRY  VOORHIS 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESEXTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  VOORHIS  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  problem  cf 
Amrrica's  homeless  families  arises  out  of  three  sources:  First, 
the  Amorican  spirit  of  "moving  on"  ■whenever  conditions  be- 
come too  difficult  in  the  home  country;  second,  the  indus- 
trialization of  agriculture  in  large  areas  of  the  South  and 
Southwest:  and,  third,  generally  depressed  conditions  in  agri- 
culture and  industry  with  consequent  unemployment  and 
distress. 

The  only  real  solution  of  this  problem  lies  in  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  for  the  whole  Nation  including  full  use  of 
productive  capacity,  vastly  improved  distribution  of  income, 
and  a  consequent  balance  between  production  and  consump- 
tion of  goods  at  an  abundance  level.  To  say  this  is  impossible 
is  not  only  to  say  that  American  democracy  is  licked,  but  also 
to  say  that  we  must  expect  to  have  a  permanent  class  of 
homeless  families  in  our  Nation.  Nobody,  I  believe,  is  willing 
to  say  either  of  these  tilings.  For  that  reason  we  cannot  for 
one  single  instant,  be  content  with  the  economic  and  social 
progress  so  far  made  under  the  New  Deal.  We  must  press 
relentlessly  forward  with  a  program  that  will  banish  unem- 
ploymont,  unnecessary  poverty,  and  hcmelessness  from  our 
great  Nation. 

As  the  St.  Louis  Post -Dispatch  puts  it  editorially  in  com- 
menting on  this  problem  of  family  transiency: 

This  is  more  than  a  matter  cf  humanitarianism  Considering 
the  political  dynamite  in  the  situation  unle.-»s  we  find  Jcb*^  for  the 
Jcble.ss  our  traditicnal  idea  of  the  American  way  of  life  will  be  only 
a  souvenir  of  a  happier  day. 

We  cannot,  however,  expect  to  work  out  the  complete  solu- 
tion to  the  unemployment  problem  in  a  short  space  of  time. 
Meanwhile  this  problem  of  our  homeless  families  demands 
immediate  attention.  The  Farm  Security  Administration, 
which  knows  more  about  the  real  situation  than  any  agency 
In  America,  estimates  there  are  350.000  families  in  the  Nation 
today  wand(  ring  from  place  to  place  and  job  to  job,  without 
a  home.  This  is  no  mere  proposition  of  a  couple  of  hundred 
thou.'^and  unattached  men  drifting  about  the  country  on 
freight  trains.  It  is  a  problem  of  uprooted,  bewildered  fami- 
lies. Along  the  roads  and  in  the  camps  babies  are  being 
born — and  dying.  Young  people  are  marrying — or  having 
children  without  marrying.  People  are  suffering  from  dis- 
easr,  exposure,  malnutrition.  They  are  religious  people  of 
old  American  stock.  But  their  present  plight  makes  them 
wonder  about  America  and  maybe  about  God. 

To  bring  the  story  right  down  to  the  present  let  us  .-^ee  what 
Governor  Olson's  cotton  wage  board  recently  had  to  say — not 
about  wagc,>,  but  about  living  conditions  among  the  migrants 
in  the  San  Jcaquin  Valley. 

The  general  report  stated: 

Although  there  are  acceptable  camps,  too  many  workers  continue 
to  occupy  shacks  and  tents  devoid  of  comfort,  in  overcrowded 
camps  badly  lacking  m  adequate  sanitary  accommodations,  lacking 
In  decent  drinking  water,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unprotected  from 
flies  and  mosquitoes. 

Such  a  situation  tends  to  create  a  permanency  of  rural  slums. 
The  expan-ion  of  the  Farm  Stcurity  Adminisiration  camp  system 
or  ol  some  similar  program  would  therefore  seem  to  be  the  direc- 


tion in  which  camp  conditions  can  be  best  Improved.  Most  of 
the  vs-itnesscs  who  testified  agreed  that  the  migratory  labor  cam.ps 
maintained  by  the  Farm  Security  Administration  are  superior 
to  the  averajie  private  camp. 

And  then  the  commJttee,  still  unanimously,  summ.ed  up 
something  of  what  both  Steinbeck  and  McV/illiams  were  try- 
ing to  say  in  their  books: 

Where  conditions  of  squalor,  extreme  privation,  absence  of  pri- 
vacy and  lack  of  security  are  cnccuniered  little  real  heme  life  is 
possible  for  the  children  cf  agricultural  worker.^  in  this  area. 

Becau.se  of  their  uii.settled  mode  of  living,  they  m-usi  move  from 
school  to  school.  Their  education  is  frequently  interrupted  and 
cut  .-hort.  Although  the  more  fortunate  go  to  high  school,  they  go 
handicapped  by  the  enviror.ment  in  which  they  are  forced  to  live. 

Und'T  such  circumstances,  the  hindrances  to  mental  and  moral 
growth  are  considerable.  The  threatening  long-time  social  results 
of  a  continuance  of  these  conditions  are  obvious  and  alarming. 

The  magnitude  of  this  problem  can  be  guessed  at  when  a 
few  figures  are  given.  Over  the  past  10  years  an  average  of 
100,000  people  in  families  described  as  "in  immediate  need 
of  employment"  have  m.igrated  to  California  alone.  Many  of 
them  have  been  needed  as  agricultural  workers  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  But  total  available  jobs  in  California  agri- 
culture vary  from  about  50.000  in  January  to  nearly  500,000 
at  the  peak  of  the  fall  harvest.  The  same  story  could  be  told 
of  many  other  States. 

Quite  natiu-ally,  under  these  circumstances,  wage  scales  be- 
come low.  They  are  a  little  better  in  California  than  else- 
where, but  at  that  the  average  annual  income  of  a  migrant 
family  will  not  be  over  $300  or  $400.  Nor  is  this  always  the 
fault  of  their  employers.    As  Governor  Olson  recently  put  it:  • 

I  believe  the  growers  find  themselves  in  a  diflEicult  spot  on  wage 
scales.  Tliey  are  under  contract  to  gin  owners  and  are  unable  to 
pay  higher  picking  prices.  They  are  willing  to  pay  higher  wage 
scales,  but  are  unable  to  come  out  and  do  so  themselves. 

A  strike  under  these  conditions  is  r?ally  a  strike  through  the 
growers  at  the  financial  Interests  controlling  cotton. 

The  Governor's  words  are  true,  but  the  possibility  of  con- 
flict between  hard-pressed  farm.er  employers  and  still  harder 
pressed  ex-farmer  laborers  remains  a  constant  threat. 

Throughout  all  history  it  has  been  a  convenient  device  of 
secure  and  comfortable  groups  of  people  to  excuse  their  fail- 
ure to  find  a  decent  solution  for  the  problems  of  outcast  peo- 
ple by  calling  them  by  ugly  names  and  attempting  to  stamp 
upon  them  the  label  of  foreigner.  The  homeless  people  of 
America  today  have  been  widely  treated  in  ^xactly  this  way. 
A  demand  for  better  wages  or  more  decent  conditions  on 
their  part  has  been  the  signal  to  start  calling  them  "reds," 
Each  State  into  w-hich  they  have  migrated  has  been  glad  to 
have  them  only  so  long  as  there  was  seasonal  work  to  be 
done.  Thereafter,  they  were  told  they  should  "go  back  where 
they  came  from."  Driven  out  by  the  action  of  one  group  of 
landlords,  these  native  American  Christian  people  have  all 
too  often  been  received  w-ith  ill-concealed  hostility  by  the 
landlords  and  communities  of  the  States  where  they  have 
gone. 

This  is  not  Am.erican.     And  it  cannot  be  allowed  to  go  on. 

What  is  to  be  done  about  it?  Most  immediately  effective  is 
the  work  of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  rehabilitat- 
ing farm  families  on  their  own  places  in  their  own  States. 
Tills  is  stopping  migration  at  its  source.  Working  almost 
alone  in  this  field  in  the  whole  Nation,  and  working  on  a 
tragically  inadequate  budget.  Farm  Security  has,  in  my  judg- 
ment, done  a  magnificent  job.  A  half  million  families  have 
received  rehabilitation  loans  and  with  the  loans  advice  and 
guidance,  and  cut  of  the  two  a  better  standard  of  living,  a 
larger  net  worth,  and  a  return  of  hope.  These  loans  made  to 
people  utterly  without  security  are,  I  understand,  80  percent 
current  in  repayments  today.  The  first  thing  I  would  recom- 
mend, therefore,  is  more  money  for  Farm  Security  rehabili- 
tation work.  But  unless  our  general  agricultural  problem  is 
solved,  the  dike  cannot,  of  course,  be  held  forever. 

The  second  thing  that  must  be  done  to  the  gi'eatest  pos- 
sible extent  is  the  opening  up  of  new  lands  and  new  farming 
opportunities  for  these  people.  Most  of  them  are  formxer 
farmers,  and  most  of  them  want  to  get  back  to  the  land 
again.  Moreover,  there  are  seme  areas  of  the  Nation  from 
which  we  are  told  a  considerable  emigiation  must  take  place 
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if  we  are  not  to  turn  more  and  more  of  our  Nat.cn  into  -dust 
bowls."  One  of  the  reasons  I  so  deeply  retrreted  the  defeat  of 
the  so-called  lending  bill  by  the  House  at  the  last  session  was 
the  fact  that  it  wuuld  have  made  available  for  the  first  time 
a  really  large  sum  of  mont-y  with  which  to  mako  loans  to  get 
homeless  farmers  back  to  fanning  again.  These  loans  should 
b.'  made  at  a  ncmmal  interest  rate  and  .-hculd  be  u.sed.  in 
part  at  least,  to  reduce  that  great  group  ol  350.000  homeless 
families  and  to  make  some  of  them  homclcsci  no  more.  The 
imporlance  of  reclamation  projects  and  of  a  national  program 
of  lund-u^e  planning  in  this  connection  is  cbvious. 

But  cl^^arly  this  ideal  solution  will  take  time  and  money. 
Meanwhile,  there  is  a  great  human  need  to  be  met — these  peo- 
ple are  sick,  ili-housed.  undeifed,  and  we  have  not  yet  any- 
where near  an  adequate  program  to  meet  their  need.  Nor, 
in  my  cpir.ion.  can  it'.ere  possibly  be  such  a  program  until 
the  Federal  Govcmmer.t  fully  recognizes  this  problem  ci  in- 
terstate migracicn  as  e.^.sent.ally  a  naiicnal  and  not  a  locol 
problem.  The  States  winch  are  on  the  receiving  end  of  tins 
great  interstate  migration  simply  cannot,  as  their  spckt  -men 
pui  it,  take  care  of  the'.r  owm  unemplcytjd  and  those  of  other 
Sfates  as  well. 

Their  schools  are  overburdened  and  overcrowded^  their 
hospitals  in  n:any  ca^es  overrun,  and  their  relief  agencies 
swamped  with  appeals  they  cannot  m.eet.  Inevitably.'  under 
these  circumstances,  the  blame  for  the  situation  is  wrongly 
placed.  It  is  placed  on  the  migrants  who  in  most  cases,  I  am 
convinced,  do  not  deserve  the  blame  at  all.  Some  blame 
should  attach,  no  doubt,  to  a  few  selfish  people  who  deliber- 
ately seek  to  keep  an  ovcrsupply  of  labor  available  near  the 
fields.  But  mainly  the  blame  rests  upon  the  great  national 
conditions  I  have  described. 

Housing,  health,  and  food  are  the  minimum  requirements 
right  now  in  connection  with  these  problems.  One'answer  to 
the  housing  problem  is  provided  by  the  Federal  ci^mps  of  the 
Farm  Security  Ad.ministration.  A  brief  description  of  these 
camps  and  the  results  of  their  work  may  be  interesting. 

They  are  simple  affairs,  consisting  of  series  of  camp  .site":, 
30  feet  square,  arranged  around  central  and  stationary  wash 
trays,  v.-ith  hot-  and  cold-water  faucets.  Several  of  these 
groupings  are  constructed  to  each  camp.  Board  floors  are 
provided  on  which  tents  can  be  pitched.  Fast-greiwing  shade 
trees  are  planted  throughout  the  camps,  ancl  pending  the 
tim.e  when  the  trees  will  be  large  enough  to  furnish  shade, 
ramadas  are  provided  as  protection  from  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun.  A  central  community  house  serves  as  a  meeting 
place  where  gatherings  of  all  kinds  are  held.  A  basebaU 
diamond  and  horseshoe  courts  provide  recreational  outlets 
for  the  men.  Playgrounds  are  provided  for  the  children. 
Sewing  machines  in  the  community  house  enable  the  women 
to  mend  their  clothes.  All  is  managed  in  a  democratic 
fashion  by  camp  committees,  which  take  the  responsibility 
ot  keeping  the  camps  in  running  order.  No  feature  of  the 
camp  program  has  proved  to  be  more  startling  than  has  the 
working  of  these  committees.  If  a  family  is  destitute  or  in 
want,  the  camp  welfare  committee  sees  that  the  essential 
needs  are  provided. 

There  is  a  Government  supervisor  in  charge  of  each  of 
these  camps  and  a  nurse  is  on  duty  as  well,  supplied  by  the 
Pubhc  Health  Service.  People  have  opportunity  to  keep 
clean.  They  have  a  place  where  they  have  an  unquestioned 
right  to  camp  and  live  and  are  no  longer  forced  to  camp 
en  someone  else's  property,  along  a  roadside,  or  on  the  banks 
of  a  canal.  Health  can  be  supervised  and  cared  for.  Self- 
respect  has  returned.  Ten  cents  a  day  rent  is  paid  for  the 
accommodations  and  camp  committees  take  a  major  share 
of  the  respcnsibihty  for  the  upkeep  of  the  place. 

Improvement  of  the  living  standards  of  agricultural  work- 
ers, such  as  takes  place  among  those  living  in  the  Resettle- 
ment camps,  has  several  very  constructive  consequences. 
First,  it  removes  the  worst  menaces  to  health  and  morals; 
second,  it  improves  the  spirit  and  morale  of  the  people;  third, 
this  not  only  places  them  in  a  position  to  ask  for  better 
wages  but  enables  the  ranchers  and  farmers  to  be  able  to 
aff  jrd  to  ray  them  better  wages;  fourth,  certain  of  the  farm- 


ers are  said  to  be  developing  a  t.-ndency  to  minglr  socially 
with  t!:c  workers  in  the  camips,  wiiich  mak-f^s,  of  course,  f,,r 
far  belter  feeling  and  greater  understanding  between  tiie 
two  grcup.^:  finally,  under  circumstances  like  these,  a  more 
capable  class  of  work-rs  is  attracted  to  these  farm-labor  job.s 
which  in  turn  sets  m  motion  aneithor  upward  .'■pnal  uf  con- 
ditions like  the  one  already  described. 

The  only  faul*  I  have  to  Hrid  with  then-"  romps  is  that  there 
are  not  eiiou^Ui  ot  ihem.  I  wish  we  might  have  enough  su'  h 
camps  so  that,  taken  to'.etlier  with  such  leally  adequate 
liousing  facilities  as  seme  farm  operators  have  provided,  every 
migrating  family  could  live  under  conditions  of  decency. 
Had  v\e  such  a  system  of  camps  throughout  the  Naion,  the 
problem  of  bringing  worker.^  and  jobs  together  would  be 
greatly  simplified. 

Another  approach  to  the  problem,  and  one  of^ermg  perhaps 
ev.  n  more  hope  lor  a  permanent  soluf.on.  is  the  settling  of 
some  of  the  migrant  fdmilics  on  small  tracts  of  land  m  le- 
gicns  where  there  is  considerable  seasonal  wage  labor  n  - 
quired.  Ihu.s  ihey  can  become  r^esidents  of  a  commu:r.iy 
again,  supplementing  their  small  acreage  which  th.^y  can  be 
enabled  to  purchase  over  a  period  of  time. 

Th-re  ivmam  th.e  immediate  problems  of  heal'h  and  the 
provision  rf  neci  s^ary  relirf.  it  is  in  connection  with  thc-^e 
mai.reis  ih  It  I  have  introduced  and  reintroduced  legislation 
0?^  which  I  hope  to  gam  hearing  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January. 

Th.'  appro;;c!i  of  this  legislation  is  simple.  It  pro\ides  for 
Federal  grants-in-aid  to  States  to  reimburse  the  States  fc  r 
moneys  expended  by  them  or  their  local  agencies  ;n  the  relief 
ot  out-of-state  people.  Administration  is  to  be  handled 
locally  bur  subject  to  plans  approved  by  either  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  the  Social  Security  Board.  In  other  words, 
the  Federal  Government  would  be  saying  to  the  S-atcs:  "We 
recognize  that  this  is  a  national  problem"  and  we  propose  to 
help  you  meet  it.  If  you  w.U  b.}  responsible  for  seeing  to  it 
that  the  health  and  rehef  needs  ot  these  people  Irom  other 
States  are  met.  then  Uncle  Sum  will  help  you  pay  the  bill.' 

I  would  be  the  last  to  suggest  tliat  the  pas.sage  cf  such  legis- 
lation offers  any  n  al  answer  to  this  great  national  problem. 
All  it  would  do  would  be  to  meet  an  immediately  present  need. 
Fe.'r  a  final  s(>lution  we  mu^t,  as  I  ^aid  in  the  beginning,  work 
upon  such  measures  as  will  restore  our  whole  agricultural 
population  to  its  righilul  economy  position  and  bring  about  a 
condition  wlure  constant,  steady  demand  on  the  part  of  con- 
sumers wiil  bring  about  a  full  use  of  our  productive  capacity 
and  a  full  employment  of  all  our  people. 
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Saving  Democracy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST   VlKGl.MA 

L\  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 


LETTER   FROM   HON.   RUSH    D.    HOLT,   OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 


Mr.  HOLT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanim.ous  con.sent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  written  by  mc  on  the  topic 
"Saving  Democracy." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was  ord-rtd  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

A    LFTTErt    TO    WTST    VIRC.INI.\N.S    ON    SA'.^NG    DEMOCR.\CY 

Df.\r  Frifnd.s:  It  i.s  quae  common  to  hoi-r  the  exprrs^^iun  "Save 
democracy,-  Most  of  the  talk  about  saving  domncracv  however  is 
for  us  to  save  it  acro.'^.s  the  ocean.     I  nm  intore.stei  in  ^H\i-f  It  here 

We  have  tlic  gr.^atest  ciemccracy  on  earth.  Our  involvoment  in 
war  w.l!  be  its  greato>t  danger.  The  first  ra.-ualtv  of  war  %^  ili  br  our 
freedom.  To  hear  niai.y  Govenmirnt  .cpckrmfn  cAe  would  think 
their  duties  rail  for  them  to  look  after  the  enTire  wrrki  They  talk 
about  the  poor  cillzcnj  of  tins  country  and  that  coiuury.     If  thty 


would  devote  half  a.-^  much  attention  to  the  poor  citizen.s  of  cur  own 
country  they  wuulci  be  rendering  mere  .siTvice 

War  will  not  .sclve  our  domestic  prebkms  It  will  acc'-a\ite 
them.  Prosp-rity  will  not  result  from  the  roT.fiict  War  cloe.s  no^ 
and  will  not  bring  prosperity.  It  will  bring  depression  It  will  be  a 
■•penny  wise  a!id  p<.iund  fuoli.-h"  cour.^e 

I  wrote  an  article  for  Invc-tor  America,  in  which  I  .mate    in  part- 
'Save   demerracy!     Yts;    new    is   the   time   to   save   it      Not    'over 
there.-  but  right  here  in  a  r.atl m  where  democracy  ha.'i  worked  -nd 
will  work  If  given  an  oppcrttmi'v  to  do  so.     We  hear  about  the  t'cr- 
nble   atrocnie.-^   in   Europe.     No   one   dcjubt'^   that   they   are   terrible 
bu:    v.f  have  atrocities  in  hunger  and  de.solavion  neht  here  In  o\ir 
own  country.     While  seme  juTsons  are  worrying  about  the  furni^h- 
ins   cf   niaterial."^   to   the   \>,a"rii.g   nation.s   others  of   u.s  are   worried 
about  the  furnishing  of  f .  i(;d  and  clothmc  to  the  Aiiierican  people 
Wh;l.'  .'^ome  fclk  are  rep:etlin«   the   lerrlble  de.-cla'.ion  m  European 
cities  \Uiere  factories  are  closed   because  of  the   ho:^t!lit;e.s  of  war 
we  mu.>-t  also  re.dize  that  we  hi've  a  jiroblem  here  whtre  lactones  are 
closed  because  of  tlie  he  stilities  of  j)<  litic.l  faker.s. 

"H.ive  we  lorg,  tiun  i  ur  Federal  dfbf  It  will  have  pa-  ed 
'$41,000,000  COO  before  this  article  is  in  print.  That  debt  is  con- 
tinuing to  climb,  but  If  we  get  into  war  it  wont  climb;  it  w:Il 
Jump  -Jump  to  heights  that  will  tlneaten.  if  not  destroy,  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  our  own  country.  We  cannot  continue  to  allow 
this  mounting  debt  to  go  (^n  unless  we  are  willing  to  face  infla- 
tion or  repudiatu;n.  either  cf  which  will  be  destructive  to  all  invest- 
ments In  this  country;  yes — investintntp  in  stock.=  and  bonds;  yes 

investments    m    fi.ctcries;    but.    all    important,    investments    iii   the 
homes  and  farms  of  this  coiuitry. 

•'Wf  worrj-  about  the  danger  of  an  invad:n7  army  when  cur  real 
dant^er  is  the  army  of  officeholders  here.  Bv  the  time  the  armis- 
tice was  siRned  i::  1918  the  Government  had  recruited  ihou--ands 
and  thousands  of  per^ons  in  the  progress  of  the  war.  But  today 
there  are  more  {;ersons  on  our  Federal  pay  roll  than  there  were 
then.  and.  under  the  name  cf  national  ime.--g(  ncy,  we  are  going  to 
sec  this  list  continue  to  gmw 

"While  th.e  r..itionaI  em.-rupncy  continues  to  grow  in  Intcnsitv 
wr,  rrlmg  to  t!'e  administration's  spokesmen,  it  is  interesting  to 
r,  )!'■  -hat  the  1940  el'-'Ction  looms  chj.-er  and  clo.ser. 

■■.•\;  o,  undi  r  tlie  nam"  rf  national  em.ergencv.  we  can  expect  to 
see  mar^y  spending  proj, --ts  broucht   back  into  "ConKress 

"  'Watch  otit  r.r  s^<me  biL',  bad  man  from  across  the  sea  will  get 
you.'  we  are  warned  And  while  we  look  at  Europe  we  forget  that 
the  depression  i=  still  with  us.  Tho.se  who  would  divert  our  atten- 
tinn  from  demesne  affairs  say,  'Think  of  the  million  men  on  the 
we-t-rn  front  wh'U  th(-y  know  our  greatest  pr-oblem  is  the  ten  to 
twelve  million  unemployed  here  on  our  home  front.  These  un- 
employed wiiiit  Jobs  in  private  factories,  mines,  and  mills-  not 
puljlu-  Jobs  in  thr  treneh<'s  of  France, 

■I  am  riari  that  busiri'^ssmen  have  found  out  what  1  month's 
war  h.is  d>  lie  to  the  taxes  of  England.  That  is  important.  But 
let  tis  not  fon-et  our  ta.x  crisis  here  England's  overhauling  of  its 
taxes  is  siunihcant  Wi-  have  Ijeen  promised  an  overhauling  of  our 
own  domestic  tax  problem;  but  now  under  an  excuse  of  an  emer- 
gency it  is  completely  in  the  background 

■Yes;  I  see  bad  signs  for  democracy.  But  the  difference  between 
my  sii'ht  and  that  of  the  admimstration  Is  that  the  administration 
Is  looking  across  the  ocean  while  I  am  looking  at  the  situation  here 
In  Amrr-ica.  Our  challenge  is  here— with  the  dei^ression,  with  our 
tax  pohcies.  with  our  failure  to  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 
Let  s  ijegm  by  saving  democracy  in  America.  Let's  keep  the  great- 
est country  m  the  world  as  a  democracy,  not  place  it  under 
dictatorship  In  an  M-day  under  the  false  guhse  of  'saving 
democracy'  somewhere  else." 

European    nations  did    not   solve    their   economic   problems.     We 
m.ust    not    fail    in    our   solution.     America    wants   peace    and    pros- 
perity     Thi.<:  can  best  be  accomplished  by  "saving  democracy"  here 
in  our  own  oouritry. 
Sincerely, 

Rush  D.  Holt. 


Happiness  and  Salvation 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF    LVDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


ADDRESS  BY  MERLE  SIDENER 


Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  although  happiness  is  In- 
tangible and  elusive  to  those  who  have  not  discovered  the 
approach  to  it.  there  is  a  sure  way  to  find  it  through  service 
to  others,  and  the  road  that  leads  to  true  happiness  is  the 
road  to  salvation. 
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Becau.se  I  believe  that  an  excellent  talk  on  this  subject, 
which  was  delivered  by  Merle  Sidener  to  Christian  Mori 
Builders  on  October  15.  1939,  has  in  it  the  seeds  of  potential 
helpfulness  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of  people  if  they 
will  read  and  ponder  over  it,  I  present  it  for  publication  in 
the  Congressional  Record,  as  follows: 

QUALITY    HAPPINESS 

After  I  s-lected  this  .subject.  QunMtv  Happiness,  end  beran  to 
study  It  I  discovered  that  I  had  the  wrong  subject;  there  i'-n't  any 
such  thing  as  quality  happiness.  There  are  no  degrees  cf  happi- 
V'?,^:  ,^^^  ^^f'  ^*^h"  happy  or  not  happy;  vou  can't  be  h.^lf  happy 
I  tnmk  that  we  either  find  happiness,  genuine  enthusiastic  happi- 
ncs,.  or  we  don't  find  it.  I  am  not  going  to  try  to  set  up  v.arious 
phases  of  happine-ss  or  pick  out  a  qualitv  happiness.  What  I  am 
gome  to  talk  about  is  Ju.st  happine.ss.  and  I  hope  vcu  and  I  will  cet 
^omrthmg  cut  of  this  discussion  that  will  let  us  more  nearly  enjoy 
happiness.  ^        •^  ' 

There  are  a  variety  cf  definitions  of  happiness.  Maybe  that's  why 
so  mnny  of  us  fail  to  recognize  happiness  when  we  meet  it  Tliere 
are  too  many  different  angles  to  it— too  nranv  different  approaches 
to  happiness.  Mr.  Webster,  known  for  the  one  book  he  WTote  said 
tiiat  ■happiness  is  a  state  of  pleasurable  content  in  one's  condition 

Socrates,  the  old  Greek  phUcsopher,  said,  "Happiness  is  unre- 
pentant pleasure." 

Rcu.s.seau.  the  French  social  philosopher,  had  this  definition 
Happiness  consists  of  a  good  bank  account,  a  good  cook  and  good' 
digestion,"  He  probably  came  nearer  to  defining  it  as  vou  and  I 
wouiu.     We  look  for  something  in  the  physical  as  happiness 

Arthur  Brisbane,  editorial  writer  for  many  years  says  this-  "There 
are  two  kinds  of  happiness;  the  lesser  consists  of  finding  the  work, 
for  which  you  are  fitted  and  then  doing  it,  and  the  greater  re- 
served for  a  few,  is  working  for  others." 

Jesus  Christ,  the  greatest  teacher  of  all  time,  the  only  reallv 
successful  man  who  ever  lived,  the  only  one  you  and  I  can  listen 
to  and  accept  without  qualification— Jesus  as  he  went  about  teach- 
ing and  doing  good,  telling  men  how  to  get  the  most  out  cf  life 
laying  stress  on  the  fact  that  the  great  motivation  of  life  is  love' 
friendship,  doing  to  others  as  we  would  like  to  have  them  do  to 
us.  That  was  the  theme  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  and  Jesus  says 
"If  ye  know  these  things,  happy  are  ye,  if  ye  do  them."  Another 
point  Jesus  brought  outr— "These  things  have  I  spoken  unto  you 
that  my  joy  might  remain  in  you  and  that  you  might  be  filled  witli 
Joy." 

I  have  given  those  definitions  to  help  us  all  here  this  morning 
to   get   a   better   understanding   of   what   happiness   really    is   and 
therefore  have  a  reason  for  trying  to  get  happiness.     We  will  never 
get  it  if  we  don't  understand  it;   if  we  have  a  wTong  perspective 
we  don't  enjoy  happiness. 

Henry  Drummond  sums  it  up  like  this:  "Half  of  the  world  is 
on  the  wrong  scent  in  the  pursuit  of  happiness.  They  think  hap- 
piness consists  of  having  and  getting,  and  in  being  served  by 
others.  It  really  consists  solely  of  giving  and  serving  others  " 
Let's  get  that — because  there  is  the  contrast — the  place  where  you 
and  I  will  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  this  thing.  Half  the  world  is  on 
the  wrong  scent — thinks  In  terms  of  happiness  as  getting  posses- 
sions— of  getting  from  other  people — of  having  people  do  things 
for  you.  Now  Mr.  Drummond,  the  wise  man.  says,  "Not  at  all,  it 
consists  entirely  In  giving  and  in  serving  others." 

Therefore,  fellows,  if  we'll  stop  to  think  about  it,  that's  about  all 
there  is  in  life.  What  does  everybody  wantV  They  want  happiness, 
sure.  Some  people  want  money,  some  want  health;  they  ask  for 
different  things;  but  what  they  mean  is  they  want  happiness.  If 
you  and  I  will  get  into  our  minds  that  happiness  is  not  a  selfish 
possession,  that  happiness  hasn't  any  relation  to  selfishness,  that  if 
we  center  on  ourselves  we  never  will  be  happy.  But  only  as  we  open 
ourselves  up  to  others,  only  as  we  find  the  means  of  making  others 
happy  are  we  going  to  get  true  happiness.  Selfish  possession  just 
does  not  give  happiness.  This  is  very  elementary,  rather  silly,  to 
say  to  a  group  of  intelligent  men,  as  it  seems  so  obvious,  but  you 
can't  have  happiness  at  the  expense  of  other  people.  You  Just 
can't  ignore  their  interests  merely  to  satisfy  yourself  at  the  par- 
ticular minute  when  you  want  to  be  satisfied. 

There  is  a  popular  song  that  I  have  always  liked— Frank  Crummit 
sings  Its — 'I  want  to  be  happy,  but  I  can't  be  happy  until  I  make 
you  happy,  too."  It's  a  pretty  good  song — it's  good  philosophy  I'll 
be  happy  if  you  are  happy,  then  we'll  both  be  happy.  There  is  an 
expression  of  real  happiness  we  can  all  enjoy. 

Happiness  is  something  you  give  away.  The  more  you  give  away, 
the  more  you  get  back.  That's  somewhat  of  a  paradox — the  more 
you  give  away,  the  more  you  get  back.  It's  about  the  only  thing  I 
know  of,  of  which  that  is  absolutely  true;  the  more  you  distribute 
the  more  come  back  to  you.  It  is  like  casting  bread  on  the  water' 
A  lot  of  people  say  it  gets  soggy  and  sinks,  but  that  is  because  they 
are  too  literal  and  do  not  understand  the  spiritual  side.  It  is  true 
that  you  cast  your  bread  on  the  waters  in  kindness,  in  th&ughtful- 
ness,  in  courtesy;  and  it  comes  back— you  get  benefit  from  it  in 
some  fashion. 

I  read  this  week  a  book  by  Channing  Pollock,  called  The  Ad- 
ventures of  a  Happy  Man.  In  the  preface  he  savs  that  he  never 
had  an  unhappy  hour  in  his  life — I  looked  out  of  the  corner  of  my 
eye  at  that  one.  But  in  this  book  he  pretty  nearly  proves  it  be- 
cause he,  early  in  life,  found  the  right  perspective  on  happiness. 


♦  • 
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H:3  formula  is  to  b"  happy  with  what  you  have — not  alwavs  to  be 
reaching,  and  hopint;.  and  expecting  scmothu-.g  else.  Yuu  know. 
fe:lovvs.  If  iou  Just  stop  to  think  about  it,  there  is  a  lo*  cf  coninK;n 
sen.se  in  that — be  hnppy  with  wh^i  you  have.  I'll  make  a  confes- 
sion— I've  missed  a  lot  of  hapn.ness  in  my  life  becauj-c,  instead  of 
enjoym?  what  I've  had  to  be  happy  with,  I  have  been  hoping,  and 
reaching,  and  expecting  something  cbe.  and  not  recognizing  the 
b'.essmgs  which  I  have  onjo-ed,  but  seeing  somctaodv  else  with  sor.\e- 
tl-.n-g  m.:rr.  anci  Vrcv.  thinking  when  I  get  to  that  point-^thcn  I 
will  be  happy,  too.  You  have  probably  done  that  all  vour  life  too. 
reaching,  always  looking  beyond,  thinking  of  the  g'recn  pasture 
across  the  road.  If  you  and  I,  today,  were  Just  to  sit  down  and 
count  our  blessings,  just  sit  down  and  actually  become  conscious  of 
the  good  we  are  enjoying,  ignoring  that  which  we  have  not,  but 
appreciating  tliat  which  we  have — we  would  be  happy. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  story  of  the  man  who  had  the  worn-out 
shoes  and  felt  so  sorry  for  himself  about  not  having  any  shoes 
unt:l  he  saw  a  ma.i  wnh  no  feel,  and  then  he  forgot  to  be  sorry  for 
him.-elf  and  wr..s  thankful  for  the  fact  he  had  'feet.  You  and  I 
should  do  that — look  around  us  constantly  and  find  those  who  arc 
worse  off  than  we.  If  we  would  stop.  men.  to  think  of  what  we  have 
\ve  would  be  happy.  This,  then,  is  the  key  of  what  I  want  to  .say! 
Happiness  is  for  toduv — not  tomorrow."  Happiness  is  enjoying 
that  which  we  have,  making  the  best  of  what  we've  got,  usin^  the 
abilities  we  have. 

I  went  out  to  call  on  Thelma  Johnson,  a  friend  of  Christian  Men 
Bunaers.  who  has  bet  n  ill.  She  has  been  veiT  sick.  Latelv  .sho  has 
been  suffering  a  great  deal.  Her  mother  took  me  up  to  her  room 
tnere  she  was  with  a  great  big  smile  on  her  face.  I  think  Thelma 
Johnscn  is  listening  this  morning,  and  I  want  to  tell  her  and  you 
that,  I  didn't  go  out  to  see  her  last  Sunday  morning  Ju^t  to  be 
cheered  up;  but  things  hadn't  been  going  right:  I  wasn't  accom- 
plishing some  things  that  I  wanted  to  accomplish;  I  was  feeling 
sorry  for  myself:  but  when  that  great  big  smile  of  yours  shone  out 
from  your  face  I  had  a  feeling  of  happiness.  Just  to  think  that  you 
in  spite  of  everything,  making  the  best  of  evcr>'thing,  could  be 
happy  and  smiling  made  my  troubles  seem  very  small 

There  are  a  lot  of  folks  doing  the  same  thing.  If  vou  and  I  could 
see  them  enjoying  the  portion  of  health  they  have  in  spite  of  their 
UiS.  could  Just  look  into  those  rooms,  see  these  friends  of  ours  who 
are  now  listening,  see  them  smile.  I'm  telling  you.  fellows  it  would 
give  us  a  Jolt.  It  would  make  us  stop  and  wonder  why  we  are  tromg 
around  with  Ion-  faces.  'We!l,  all  right.  I  Just  want  to  get  that 
into  your  mind  and  mine.  I  hope  you  do  go  out  of  here  this  morn- 
ing knowing  what  you  have  to  be  happy  about  and  then  start  being 
happy  becau.-;e  you  have  the  ability  to  make  other  peoole  hrpov  A 
man  stood  back  here  this  morning  and  told  me  witli  tears  m  his 
eyes  about  Marshall  Harvey's  driving  60  miles  out  of  his  way  across 
country  because  of  the  death  of  this  man's  mother.  Harvey  didnt 
think  he  was  doing  anything  special.  He  had  the  ability  to  go  he 
u.sed  this  ability,  and  he  gave  happiness.  He  couldn't  help  but  get 
happiness  from  it.  * 

Do  you  think  the  cfBcers  and  members  of  the  C.  M.  B  Century 
Club  arc  getting  happiness  from  their  work?  Just  start  talking  to 
any  one  of  them— see  their  faces  light  up  when  they  tell  you  how 
they  have  placed  glasses  on  the  faces  of  needy  children  with  impaired 
vision.  Somebody  came  in  and  handed  Jesse  McClure  a  couple  of 
pairs  of  glasses.  There  Is  an  example  of  true,  genuine  happiness 
coming  as  a  reaction  from  serving  others.  The  members  of  this 
organization  can  tell  about  approximately  1.400  pairs  of  glasses  being 
ccnated— the  figure  gets  so  big  we  can  hardly  appreciate  it  Lets 
Just  take  one  single  case— that  of  a  little  girl  who  had  been  excluded 
from  school  because  she  couldn't  see  the  blackboard  and  they 
thought  she  was  dumb  The  little  girl  didn't  know  she  couldn't  see 
the  blackboard  and  there  was  no  way  for  the  teacher  to  know  what 
the  trouble  was.  •  •  •  "Sarah,  what  Is  the  answer  to  that 
problem?  '  the  teacher  would  say.  Sarah  wotild  look  blank  and  say 
•I  don't  know."  Finally  the  little  thing  was  asked  not  to  come  to 
school,  for  she  was  in  the  way.  Then  along  came  our  Century  Club 
They  worked  with  the  school  nurses  to  find  the  children  that  needed 
glasses.  One  of  the  nurses  remembered  Sarah  and  wondered  if  that 
might  be  a  case  of  impaired  vision.  The  child  was  taken  to  the 
clinic  and  they  found  the  worst  case  of  astigmatism  on  the  records 
Fohowini;  treatment,  the  Century  furnished  the  glasses.  'Within  3 
numths  she  was  tlie  brightest  child  In  her  class.  •  •  •  Happi- 
ne-.'^— how  could  anyone  get  more  happiness  than  the  per.=on  w^o 
provided  that  $3  for  a  pair  of  glasses,  or  the  nurse  that  aided  the 
child,  or  the  Centi;ry  Club— all  giving  happiness,  and  therefore  find- 
ing happiness.  This  illustration  will  show  you  what  I  mean  by  the 
lac*  that  you  get  it  only  if  you  give  it. 

You  can't  catch  up  with  happiness,  you  can't  grab  happiness  you 
can  t  buy  happiness— you  have  got  to  entice  happiness  so  thut  han- 
rniess  will  come  to  you  voluntarily.  You  can't  buy  it.  vou  caii't 
steal  it.  you  Just  have  to  win  it.  and  you  win  it  by  your  attitude  by 
yo-:r  appreciation  of  your  relationship  to  other  human  beint-s  you 
win  it  by  a  conscicu.-uess  that  you  can't  live  by  yourself  I:  .s  only 
a>  you  ccme  into  conduct  with  others  that  finally  you  get  benefit 
fr_-m  It;  as  some  of  these  other  people  have  to  whom  I  have  referred 
this  morning. 

Abraham  Lincoln  said.  "Most  folks  are  abou*:  as  happy  as  thev 
m„ke  up  then-  minds  to  be."  That's  another  one  cf  Ihrsp  K-nical 
Lincoln  sayings  that  you  have  to  stop  and  read  a  second  time  to 
get  the  real  .sigi.ificance  cf  it. 

Envy  and  covetousness— desiring  what  somebody  else  has—en- 
vious because  somebody  else  has  something  that  you  haveii'f  that 
brings  nothing  but  unhappiness.     •     •     •     Prejudice  and  hatred 


result  solely  In  unh.appine^s.  'V^'hen  vou  hate,  there  Is  somethlnc 
that  drives  away  :;.•■  po>sibiluy  of  happine.s.  .  The  whole  .-:n:atioa 
in  Etn-ope  today  is  one  of  harred.  with  e.  complete  disappearance  of 
happiness.  I  dun't  suppose  there  is  a  happy  soul  in  all  of  Europe 
tod.'.y.  But  If  there  had  been  love,  tolerance,  friendliness,  the  whole 
of  Euri-pe  could  be  h.ippy.  The.se  things  I  speak  of  never  produce 
anything  but  unhappiness.  Conflict  and  ontentlon  and  re.-ist- 
ance — this  thm:^  we  have  today  which  we  call  cla.s.^  consciou>-nr^  ^ 
where  there  seems  to  be  an  effort  to  set  one  group  of  us  against  the 
nth:r:  trying  to  make  us  feel,  '"Well.  I'm  gonm  to  grt  ahead  of 
him:  I'm  going  to  take  advantage  of  him;  I'm  gt  .ng  to  get  the  best 
of  him"— it  can't  produce  anything  but  unhappme^s  Lit  these 
same  eroups  get  tceetlier  and  say.  "How  can  we  come  to  an  under- 
standing of  each  other?"  and  thereby  coming  to  the  point  of  mutual 
understanding:,  and  they  have  m.utual  happiness. 

The  unhappitst  people  are  the  people  who  possess  the  most 
The  most  unhappy  people  are  those  who  get  to  the  place  where 
they  don't  want  anything— they've  got  everything  Just  stop  to 
think  about  that  a  moment  Once  vou  get  to  the  place  where 
there  isn't  anything  to  reach  f-.r,  thrn  vuu  are  dis  ati-fied— vou 
have  evervnhing  Tliere  is  ncthinrr  t Iso  for  ym  to  reach  for— to  cet 
You  can't  be  happy  in  that  state  of  mind.  But  .so  lotig  as  we  n-^od 
to  struggle  a  little,  to  work  a  little,  to  strive  a  little  to  get  the 
thing.>  we  want— then  we  have  happme<:s  while  we  are  getting  them 

Happine.ss  is  not  found  in  the  pursuit  of  what  we  call  pleasure 
either.  Stop  and  think  about  that  n  moment  The  pursuit  of 
what  you  and  I  call  amusement,  pleasure,  self-lndulgencf,  doe-  not 
re.sult  in  happiness,  because  thev  are  selfi-h  things  •  •  '  •  That 
spirit  of,  "I  want  what  I  want,  when  I  want  it."  regardless  of  every- 
body else,  so  that  I  can  be  happy,  won't  work.  If  I  pursue  an  idea 
thr.t  is  intended  just  to  give  me  personal  plea.sure  it  will  not  be 
pleasure  but  turns  to  ashes  in  the  mouth.  'W'hoopee  parties  for 
happiness!  Hull!  •  •  •  Look  at  tliem  next  mornn.e!  Now 
I'm  certainly  in  favor  cf  recreation  and  enjoyment  but  the'^i'  must 
be  of  such  a  nature  that  other  people  enjoy  them  alsc^  and  no  one 
gets  hurt  as  a  result  of  what  I  enjoy. 

Well,  that's  the  whole  thing;  that's  the  story.  Happiness  and 
righteousness  are  absolutely  inseparable.  Put  that  down  in  your 
little  book.  Happiness  and  righteousness.  •  »  •  What  is 
riehteousness?  •  •  •  Just  what  I  have  said  so  nmny  times- 
right  hving  Finding  Gods  way— loving  the  other  fellow  a.s  our- 
selves— treating  the  other  fellow  as  wo  want  to  be  treated,  therefore 
being  fair,  "niat  is  right  living.  Tlii,,  alone  restUts  in  happiness 
and  nothing  else  will  produce  it— for  that  Is  God's  plan 
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The  Folklore  of  Fatalism 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  T.  V.  SMITH 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  SAIITH  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remark.s  upon  the  subject  The  Fulkloie  of  Fauli^ni. 
I  submit  the  following  observations  upon  the  superiority  of 
the  American  way  of  life  to  all  present  competitors: 

Let  us  consider  this  peculiar  fceiinR,  the  fear  of  some  that 
our  peaceful  nation  may  get  into  war  against  its  will.  That 
is  fatalism,  at  lca.<^t  middle-size  fatalism.  For  fatalism  is  the 
darksome  faith  that  what  will  come,  will  cnmc— no  matter 
what  we  want  or  will.  As  an  American  fatalist  once  put  it  to 
me,  "The  fated  will  happen  whether  it  ever  comes  to  pa.-^s  or 
not!"  Now.  fatalism  has  its  own  folklore— a  lore  that 
flourishes  to  its  full  wherever  fatalism  grows  full-size  today. 

I.    COMMtTNISM,    \   FtrLL-FLEI)Cf-D   I.ATAI.ISM 

Take  communism.,  for  iastance.  It  is  a  full-sized  fatalism. 
It  was  blooded  long  ago  of  German  spt>culation.  Turned 
upside  down,  that  speculation  became  the  revolution  in 
Russ.a.  And  now  the  horrid  hybrid  is  come  home  to  Ger- 
m.any  for  an  ugly  roost.  Ccmmum.^m  is  fatali.?m  with  a  folk- 
lore Germanic,  then,  as  well  as  Russian.  To  understand  this 
is  to  begin  to  avoid  both  its  idealistic  and  its  materialistic 
folly. 

From  the  gospel,  according  to  their  St,  Marx— Karl  Marx. 
a  German  while  living,  a  Russian  when  dead— we  aro  sup- 
posed to  learn  the  inevitability  cf  human  brotherhood  with- 
out caste  or  cla^s.  This  side  of  Utopia,  however,  the  rich 
and  the  poor  are  always  fighting.  The  poor,  so  Marx  teaches, 
have  been  made  poor  by  the  rich,  and  so  the  rich  must  be 
made  poor  by  the  poor;  a  nose  for  a  thumb  and  a  thumb  for 


a  nose,  you  sec— just  like  the  communistic  comrades  we  see 
in  the  world  today.  This  process  is  the  "class  struggle" 
death  deiihng  among  mighbors  and  even  between  friends 
with  everybody  informing  the  secret  police  on  everybody  else! 
Such  IS  war  at  its  very  worst,  thi.s  death  dealin-  among 
neighbors  and  friends.  Yet  it  is  a  war  so  sacred,  the  "cla.ss 
war"  IS,  that  the  fai'hful  must  create  it,  if  thev  do  not  find 
it  thriving,  for  the  folklore  of  Mai'xist  fatalism"  claims  it  to 
be  inevitable- a  war  utterly  neces-ary  to  the  outwoiking 
of  wl.at  tlvy  call  "dialectical  materialism." 

This  hi;'h-sounding  phrase,  "dialectical  materialism. "  is 
meant  by  Mar.xists  to  name  the  cosmic  power  that  guaran- 
tees the  bright  blessedness  resulting  from  dark  fate.  It 
differs  from  plam  barnyard  materiaii.sm  in  being  more  deadly. 
Belu\e  it  or  not.  this  new-fangled  materialism  guarantees 
cIa:s.sloss  peace  from  the  class  war,  comradeship  from  sus- 
Pioion  and  hate,  human  welfare  from  universal  ill-fare.  It 
v.ill  tiike  mere  than  trumped-up  fate  to  bring  this  paradox 
to  pa.ss  on  earth,  for  among  men  like  still  produces  lik^'- not 
U(>n(\  bad.  nor  bad  good.  The  actual  results  of  this  dark 
laiih  we  .see  already.  Comrades  exile  or  murder  comrades 
in  a  fren;^v  of  friendliness.  Trotsky,  bie  comi-ade  to  the 
big  comrade.  ru.'-:ts  now  in  exile— or,  as  a  wag  has  said,  "sulks 
in  his  tenets."  And  ten  thou.-ands  more— from  generals  to 
the  generality  of  pea.sants— rest  in  violent  graves  as  tribute 
ironic  to  their  faith  in  co.smic  fatalism.     Now.  no  doubt— 

The  grave'.s  a  fine  and  private  place. 

But   there  I  think   none   do  embrace. 

The  embrace  of  comradeship  is  murdered  by  the  comrades. 

11.    NAZI-ISM.    A    FULL-FLEDGED    FATALISM 

Murdered  aLo  is  friendliness  by  the  German  faith  in  fate. 
"Rtarhmg  for  the  stars,"  as  Nora  Wain  so  pathetically  puts 
it  in  lur  beautiful  book  on  Germany,  the  Germans  fall  into 
the  s.iine  well  with  their  eis' while  enemies  but  present  allies, 
the  Ru.ssian^.  In  the  dank  of  fatali.sm  they  there  embrace.' 
Comrades  and  kamerads  embrace  each  with  a  dagger  con- 
cealed a?ain.>t  the  other's  heart. 

With  the  Germans  the  doctrine  of  inevitability  runs  to 
ideali.sm  rather  than  to  materialism  and  depends  upon  the 
group  rather  than  upon  the  universe  to  guarantee  its  out- 
come. Race  rather  than  class  is  the  magic  word.  The  Nor- 
dics are  destined  to  rule  the  world.  Let  all  other  races  accept 
this  verdict— or  accept  anyhow.  Willy-nilly  late  must  fulfill 
itself.  If  inferiors  will  not  accept  the  Nordic  superiority 
"willy,"  they  must  accept  it  "nilly." 

As  instrument  of  this  faith  in  fate  the  Nordics  must  regi- 
ment them.sclves  in  order  to  regiment  others.  The  folk, 
which  is  to  say  the  pack,  must  stand  close  together,  each 
subordinating  his  will  to  the  will  of  the  leader.  Whoever  is 
not  willing  to  be  damned  for  the  glory  of  the  folk  does  not 
belong  to  the  fold;  and  ,so  is  damned  into  a  concentration 
camp.  This  idealism  of  folkiness  in  which  men  nuzzle  each 
other  to  death,  dooms  individual  men  to  the  futility  of  fate 
just  as  much  as  does  the  materialism  of  Marx.  Turn  fatal- 
ism right  side  up  or  up  side  down  and  for  the  human 
individual  it  is  still  wTong  side  out  just  the  same.  For  in 
neither  form  of  it  can  the  individual  man  do  what  he  would, 
unless  he  would  do  what  he  must. 

Whether,  then,  the  dictator  of  the  proletariat  speak  in 
the  name  of  a  materialistic  universe  that  rolls  on  its  relent- 
less way  or  the  fuehrer  of  the  folk  speak  in  the  name  of  a 
race  that  drives  relentlessly  to  dominate,  both  are  ways  of 
war — of  war  fated  to  be  because  believed  to  be  fated.  Freedom 
of  men  is  lost  in  the  fatalism  of  either  the  physical  universe 
or  the  social  order.  Such  are  the  fanaticisms  of  Russia  and 
Germany  today.  Leaving  these  two  frauds  to  their  fateful 
embrace  of  each  other,  let  us  return  to  a  land  where  there  is 
roomy  sanity  enough  to  engulf  even  the  half-size  fatalism 
which  some  Americans  profess  to  feel  about  war.  Why  here 
in  America  fate  itself  wears  the  flowing  robes  of  freedom. 
Note  what  our  sense  of  humor  has  done  to  the  very  notion 
of  fate,  in  these  words  credited  to  an  American  aviator 
during  the  World  War: 

When  you're  up  in  the  air.  you'll  either  be  living  straight  or  turn- 
ing over.     If  you're  flying  straight,   there's  no  cause  to  worry.     If 


you  re  turning  over,  you'll  either  right  the  plane  or  you  won't  If 
>ou  r:ght  the  plane,  there's  no  cause  to  worry.  If  you  don't  one 
of  two  thmus  will  happen— you'll  either  be  injured  or  you  won't  be 
injured.  If  you're  nor  injured,  there's  no  cause  to  worry.  If  you  are 
injured,  you'll  be  either  slightly  or  seriously  injured.  If  you're 
slightly  injured,  there's  no  cause  to  worry.  If  you're  seriously  in- 
jured, one  of  two  thing:s  will  happen— you'll  either  die  or  you'll 
recover  II  you  recover,  there's  no  cause  to  worry — and  if  vou  die 
you  can't.  ''  '  ' 

Why  worry? 

HI.    AMERICANISM     IS     FREEDOM     FROM     ALL    FATALISMS 

Let  our  first  act  of  freedom  as  Americans  be.  as  our  great 
thinker,  William  James,  suggested,  to  celebrate  our  freedom. 
Nationally  we  have  done  just  this  by  passing  the  wisest  Neu- 
trahty  Act  upon  which  Congress  could  agree.  This  Is  our 
ancient  method  of  freedom,  to  talk  out  our  differences  and 
compromise  upon  what  results  from  the  talking.  "Democracy 
is  what  can  be  arrived  at  democratically  and  not  another 
thing." 

The  Neutrality  Act  which  resulted  from  the  process  of  free 
discussion  frees  our  ships  from  danger  zones  and  yet  saves  our 
farms  and  factories  the  right  to  sell  for  cash  whatever  the 
nations  will  buy  from  us  in  our  own  marts.  By  this  extension 
of  our  trade  and  this  limitation  on  our  traders,  ■we  have  done 
what  can  be  done  through  law  to  preserve  our  peace.  While 
doing  this  at  home,  we  have  in  our  homeland  of  the  Americas 
agreed  with  our  neighbors  to  the  south  that  isolation  from 
Europe  shall  hereafter  mean  insulation  with  one  another.  By 
converting  isolation  thus  into  insulation,  we  may  well  turn  our 
previous  oscillation  in  and  out  of  Europe  into  aU-American 
cooperation.  It  is  easier  to  five  alone  and  like  it  when  we 
have  plenty  of  gtiod  company. 

Thus,  at  heme  and  throughout  our  western  neighborhood 
our  only  folklore  is  that  of  friendliness.  The  free  practice  of 
friendlmess.  rather  than  its  cosmic  prospectus  in  Russia  and 
Its  present  perversion  in  Germany— the  free  practice  of 
friendliness,  I  repeat,  is  what  has  made  "just  plain  folks"  in 
America  of  those  whose  ancestors  were  ancient  enemies  in 
I  Europe.  By  forbearance  of  what  we  do  not  like  in  each  other 
and  by  celebration  together  of  what  we  do  hke,  we  have  made 
this  a  friendly  land  of  peace  among  neighbors.  The  absence 
of  secret  police  and  concentration  camps  tells  us  negatively, 
and  the  noise  of  elections  on  "ham  and  eggs"  and  what  not 
else  tells  us  positively,  that  our  American  folklore  is  not  of 
fatalism. 

Of  what,  then,  are  we  Americans  now  afraid?  Of  war?  But 
war  would  come  with  or  without  our  wiUs.  It  could  hardly 
come  without  our  wills.  Each  warring  nation  is  looking  for 
allies,  not  one  for  enemies.  We  are  certainly  not  likely,  then, 
to  be  deliberately  provoked  into  this  war.  That  would  he  the 
madness  of  a  lunatic  who  dees  not  know  our  size,  not  the 
madness  of  a  cowardly  dictator  who  picks  only  upon  the  weak. 
No;  it  is  not  through  that  door  that  we  see,  or  even  think  we 
see,  the  specter  of  war. 

Enemies  disposed  of,  are  we  afraid  of  our  friends?  Of  our 
friends,  yes,  and  of  ourselves.  Even  such  fear,  however,  is 
hardly  fatalistic.  There  might,  indeed,  arise  conditions' in 
which  we  would  go  to  war.  We  know  that  in  advance.  We 
know,  for  instance,  two  conditions  under  which  we  would  will 
war:  (1)  Defense  of  our  homeland,  and  (2)  defense  of  our 
neighborland  of  the  two  Americas.  But  against  those  two 
possible  events  we  have  no  fatalistic  fear.  Such  fear  as  we 
do  have  we  would  gladly  face  down  if  the  hour  struck  for 
defense.    For  that  very  reason  it  is  not  likely  to  strike. 

It  is  up  to  us  to  see  to  it  that  other  friends  do  not  call  us 
into  war— friends  beyond  our  homefolk,  I  mean,  and  beyond 
our  American  neighbors.  These  friends  we  have,  of  course: 
of  blood,  of  culture,  of  religion— friends,  in  short,  of  free  ways 
of  life  more  or  less  like  our  own.  Such  friendship,  however, 
is  consistent  with  our  permanent  independence  from  war.  So 
long  as  we  believe  what  we  do  now  clearly  believe,  that  we 
can  be  worth  more  to  ourselves  and  to  humanity  by  staying 
out.  we  will  stay  out  of  the  war.  If  anything  happens  to 
beget  this  belief  in  the  great  majority  of  us.  we  will  commit 
ourselves  like  freemen,  not  like  slaves  ordered  to  a  change  of 
heart.  Fieemen  keep  themselves  of  open  mind  to  face  chang- 
ing events  without  metaphysical  fear.    We  cannot  legislate 
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again.st  unpredictable  events,  and  we  cnnnot  as  frcerrien 
insulate  ourselves  from  events  that  may  aiise.  Fre^dcm 
means  to  face  what  com.es.  with  open  eyes  and  courageous 
hearts. 

What  we  need  most  to  rem.ember  as  we  turn  new  together 
reward  the  future  is  this:  There  is  no  "litlle  man"  en  the 
stairs  that  is  not  there.  If  ho  conies,  we  will  see  him.  There 
is  no  overpov.-eriHT  cosmic  pu'pcse  lurking  in  t!ie  crevices  of 
the  physical  world  to  subvert  as  to  our  doom.  That  is  com- 
munistic superstition.  Nor  is  there  any  malign  mischief  of 
malevolence  hidden  in  the  folds  of  the  folk  to  subvert  us  to 
an  equally  witless  doom.  Tliat  is  Nazi  sup-rstiticn.  Dangers 
there  are.  without  a  doubt,  but  they  all  have  human  carriers 
recognizable  to  our  wit  and  so  open  to  denial  by  cur  will. 
Among  these  dangers  are,  of  course,  our  own  emotions,  since 
legislated  neutrality  cannot  produce  psychological  imparti- 
ality. But  v;e  in  America  still  dare  the  danger  of  trusting  our 
hearts.  While  we  do  not  with  the  Commu-Nazis  think  with 
either  our  blood  or  our  spleen,  we  do  think  for  our  hearts 
with  our  heads.  Whatever  danger  there  be  in  this,  it  is  the 
price  we  pay  to  be  civilized  men. 

For  civilization  itself  is  sentiment  made  as  wide  as  man 
and  run  as  deep  down  as  knowledge.  Blind  sentiment — sen- 
tmientality— would  ally  us  with  fate.  Sentimentality  leads 
men  to  do  what  they  think  they  want  to  do,  only  to  let  them 
discover  in  the  light  of  wider  knowledge  that  they  really  did 
not  want  to  do  it  at  all.  But  far-sighted  sentiment  is  net 
allied  with  fate;  it  is  the  true  servant  of  civilized  freedom.  It 
leaves  men  to  do  what  they  want  to  do  with  large  assurance 
I  hat  they  will  keep  on  wanting  to  have  done  it.  It  yields  as 
Its  precious  legacy  something  worth  dying  for  when  life  proves 
impossible  with  honor;  and  it  yields  men  something  worth 
livmg  for  in  trying  days  like  the.,e.  Forsaking  all  fatalisms, 
then,  let  us  formulate  this  faith  in  freedom  as  our  American 
folklore: 

We  believe  in  friendliness  to  all.  that  in  our  life  together 
even  the  humblest  may  share  in  the  mystery  of  morale. 

We  believe  in  tolerance  for  even  enemies,  that  our  friend- 
liness may  remain  roomy  and  free  fiom  both  sterility  and 
stickiness. 

We  believe  in  competition,  that  cooperation  itself  may  have 
and  hold  its  point  of  growth. 

We  believe  in  privacy,  that  the  well-springs  of  public  life 
may  be  vital  and  diverse. 

We  believe  in  liberty  for  all,  that  fools  m.ay  get  corrected 
by  their  own  folly,  that  fanatics  may  be  frustrated  by  their 
own  narrowness,  and  that  the  wise  and  good  may  inherit  the 
earth,  leading  mankind  along  the  high  road  of  peace  which 
like  the  path  of  the  just  is  as  a  shining  light  that  shineth 
more  and  more  unto  the  perfect  day. 
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SPEECH  OF  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OF  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  before  annual  banquet,  Maine  Universalist 
Convention,  at  Winthrop  Street  Universalist  Church,  Au- 
gusta. Maine,  Monday  evening,  September   18,   1939: 

In  accordance  with  democratic  traditions.  AmeTica  is  now  engaged 
In  a  great  and  solemn  referendum.  Every  citizen  has  a  right  and 
im  (jbiigation  to  study  all  phases  of  this  problem  and  express  to  has 
elecied  representative  his  individual  views. 


S'  m  '  who  talk  mo.=t  carnrs^Iy  of  th"-  dfmocratic  frnnt  in  Europe 
se  Ti  sonu'timcs  most  auxiju.b  tu  discaul  cliuiocra<'y  lierc  ni  the 
UniU'd  Statfs. 

Let  Us  deny  to  none  the  ri-^ht  nf  fv,.o  cii.-oussipn  of  an  i^su  •  up.'^n 
the  i:ght  decision  of  which  u.ay  di  [)>  :id  thi'  luture  net  o:.ly  of 
Amen 'a  but  of  the  world. 

In  particular  America  wish  .'-  to  know  the  vit-w;  of  the  yr.ung  men 
who  must  raiTy  rn  The  battii'.  and  of  their  mothers  and  fathers  and 
wives  and  s\v('>t hearts.    After  all,  they  mast  pny  the  price 

No  on*'  qui'Stions  the  d.'sire  cr  th'-  determinati'^n  of  America  *o 
keep  out  of  war  until  we  are  convinced  our  .s.,Icty  is  actually  at 
staktv  No  one  hns  a  rieht  to  a.^k  American  b(  y-^  to  hiy  d.~vvi;  t"h.'ir 
liv(  s  I  .xcf'pt  i:i  d'  fei.se  of  .America 

Tlio  oversliadowir.g  issu--  i.'^  wb.cthcr  or  not  this  i.s  or  will  bt'conu-* 
America'^  war  Has  the  time  arrlv-d  wh-  ii  America  sh  uld  adopt 
the  doctrine  of  ■•collective  s;'cunty'  ?  l.s  America's  Ironiier  on  the 
Rhine''  Or  is  It  out  in  the  broad  and  s'ormy  Atlantic,  where  Gcirge 
VVH-h'ngtnn  placed  it  a  cen'ury  and  a  half  ftt^o? 

The  most  .subtle  propaganda  In  the  current  crisis  !s  the  susces- 
tio'i  tliat  Am^^rlca  must  inevitably  be  involved  That  sugk?\-,ion 
denies  American  indepe:;d''nce  of  action.  Wh.itever  we  do  '.e'  us 
do  It  as  .Americans  and  not  because  we  are  compelled  to  a  course  of 
acnon  by  mnuuic  s  in  o'hcr  lands. 

Whc'ther  or  noi  any  mi  dificaMon  of  the  existing  embnreo<\s  is  a 
step  toward  war  is  a  matter  for  debate.  Until  I  am  persuaded 
that  th"  safety  of  America  and  of  Am-Tlcan  Institu'ions  is  a-  stake, 
I  sh^ll  labor  without  ceasing  to  keep  America  out  el  ihk-  Eur>  pi-an 
holoiaust.  ■♦ 

That  means  the  question  of  embargoes  is  secondnrv  to  th'^  m.ain 
issu  •  ;)f  k-'cpii!;,'  America  out  of  war  with  or  wPh   ut  >-rrrbaieoes. 

L":  us  apD'n'.ich  this  tragic  pr'  b!nn  withftit  pa.s-i  in  i.r  partisan- 
ship of  anv  cliaractcr.  Ixf  us  .-ce  'he  pmblem  ri  .^rly  and  Ici  u? 
see  it  wh.  le 

Let  us  reach  a  d^^cisi  n  aft*-r  fu'l  :^".d  careful  <V.  ru  -lon  and  delib- 
eration with  an  eye  smgle  to  the  luture  not  only  oi  America  but  of 
the  civilization  that  we  boa=t 

America  may  yet  be  the  lost  horizon  where  civilization  shall  sur- 
vive. America  is  obvicu:-ly  now  the  focu  of  all  the  forces  that  are 
loosed  upon  this  earth  Ameri-^a  once  cgiiln  nuis"  f  •  i  .-uprttne 
test.  In  the  churches  of  America  our  grandfathers  leund  the  an- 
swer to  their  prayers. 

Russia  closed  25.C00  churches  by  governmental  fiat  Chri«!tcndom 
was  'I'jhast  at  <-uch  a  Grdl«'-?  nc*  Yet  Americri  has  clc^sed  25  000 
churches,  not  by  governmental  liat.  but  by  th>  ii.d.fferencc  cf  a 
people  who  did  not  ch  )ose  to  go. 

Lelore  Amtrica  goes  forth  to  5ave  tlie  world  let  us  be  very  sure 
that  we  have  soti.^jh:  and  found  the  same  guidance  that  has  earned 
America  in  thr.-'e  centuries  to  a  positicn  ot  preom.n<nre  ann  nj  tlie 
nations  of  the  earth. 
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Mr.  BET'IDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rumbles  of  cannon  from 
abroad,  talk  of  apprasempnt,  fear  of  Anniican  p.irucipafion, 
nothing  interferts  with  *hv  Nev;  Deal's  struttilc  again.-t 
American  busines5m.cn.  Fcr  reasons  which  are  utterly  ;n- 
expLcable  to  the  Nation's  industrial  leaders,  Prosidrnt  Roc.se- 
vclt's  assistant.^  are  waginp  a  relentle.-s  warfare  against  the 
very  enrerpri.-es  which  they  must  depend  upon  in  any  national 
emergency.  Th'^re  is  no  threat  in  th'  talk  of  bu.sincssmen. 
bu:  there  i.s  de*  p  and  ever-widening  re.-^entmcnt.  They  have 
grown  tired  of  the  scapegoat  role,  bearing  lubclij  thoy  con- 
sider unjustified. 

For  7  years  they  found  themselves  the  victims  of  a  peculiar 
process.  Laws  pas^sed  by  Congress  have  dealt  with  bu'-'imss 
so  frequently  that  it  has  become  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception  to  hear  industry  bewailing  the  activities  of  Capitol 
Hill.  When  Cvingrcss  is  in  session,  with  tlie  1  irge  D.niocratlc 
majority  still  in  power.  New  Deal  legislation  has  miadc  devas- 
tating inroads  into  freedom  of  private  enterprise.  But  even 
when  Congress  has  adjourned  the  process  steadily  goes  on. 
For  the  "brain  trust"  of  the  White  Hou.se  has  created  agencies 
which  function  day  and  night  throughout  the  year.  They 
grind  out  regulations,  they  lay  duwn  rulings,  they  issue  in- 
structions. Like  the  maU.  Ihcy  work  in  season  and  out. 
good  weather  and  bad. 


Wh  tt  th-v  havo  been  doing  In  the  last  few  months  has  gone 
almc.st  completely  unnoticed  in  the  horrors  of  the  new  war 
shaping  itself  in  Europe.  But.  wb.-  ther  it  be-  publicly  observed 
or  not.  the  bureaucracy  cf  the  New  Deal  has  been  grinding 
the  faces  of  businessmen  Just  as  heavily  in  the  dust  as  in  the 
days  of  the  first  crack  down.  Today  your  shop  owner  must 
keep  pos'ed  on  conpres:  lonal  Icpislaticn.  of  courst.  He  must 
e.r.p'.oy  a  trained  lawyer  to  digest  the  statutes  and  to  keep 
post(d  on  the  dally  rulings  of  the  50  agencies  created  in 
Washington  since  1933.  Changes  m  the  interpretation 
placed  upon  legal  phrases  may  hit  him  crushing  blows  in  the 
pockotbook.  They  may  affect  his  advertising  slogans;  they 
may  destroy  his  personal  arrangements. 

In  fact,  this  is  precisely  what  has  been  happening  since  last 
J'jly.  Ecop.omic  planning,  .sti  f--r,dly  spckai  of  by  our  Gov- 
ernment officials,  has  bece^me  jynonymr.us  with  ngid  govern- 
m'^n^al  control.  The  methods  of  operation,  the  amounts  of 
production,  the  prices  which  may  b?  charcjed  are  being  so 
larg.'ly  determined  by  governmental  activity  tcday  that  the 
fiction  of  economic  freedom  has  been  virtually  scrapped.  Yet, 
amai^miTly  inconsistently,  while  Federal  governmental  bu- 
uaus  are  undertaking  these  rigid  regulations  of  industry,  any 
rfl^.it  by  industry  it.'elf  to  do  the  same  things  i.s  sharply 
deterred  by  an  cmniprrsr-nt,  omniscient  host  of  sleuths. 

Within  the  last  60  days  the  Department  of  Justice,  in  coop- 
eration with  Prrf'^rsor-A^..s'.stant  Attorney  General  Thurman 
Arnold,  has  ind'.c;ed  fifty-odd  manufacturers  and  trade 
a.-soeiation  rfilrers  for  a  se-ries  of  offcns;  s.  They  have  been 
chirgod  with  endeavoring  to  cooperate  in  the  interest  of 
eliminating  throat  cuttinp.  They  have  been  indicted  on  the 
criminal  charge  of  conspiracy  to  violate  the  antitru.st  laws  by 
agreeing  on  uniform  trade  practices.  Everything  for  which 
they  are  being  trit  d  was  publ:cly  praised  and  hailed  with  loud 
hn.-anna.s  by  the  New  EXal  itself  only  a  short  time  ago.  In 
the  heyday  of  N.  R.  A.  the  blue  eagle  floated  bravely  over  the 
smrkcstcieks  now  condemned  so  freely. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  has 
accused  co.'^mctics  manufacturers  of  violating  the  Robinson- 
Pa' man  Act  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Act  as  well. 
The  grievous  offense  with  which  they  are  charged  may  result 
Ir  tlirowmg  at  lea-^t  10.000  men  and  women  out  of  work.  They 
are  alleged  to  liave  employed  sales  agents  to  act  as  demon- 
s^rutois  in  department  stores  to  the  great  damage  of  the 
R<.publ.c.  Thoucji  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  America, 
no  matter  hew  small  the  to^Ti  in  which  he  lives,  know.:-  that 
in  stores  throughout  the  ccuntn,'  there  are  folks  who  demon- 
strate nev.'  appliances,  cosmetics,  vacuum  cleaners,  washing 
m.achinps.  and  a  thousand  o'her  device^,  the  Fr-deral  Trade 
Commirs'on  has  just  d'scovered  the  sordid  tru*h.  To  them  a 
grave  d'  cr ptinn  is  being  practiced  by  these  demonstrators,  fcr 
they  do  not  sell  on  behalf  of  the  department  store,  but  rather 
on  h'^halt  of  the  manufacturer.  For  .some  reason  this  consti- 
lutes  a  vicious  evil,  v.'hich  must  be  extirpated  at  the  roots.  In 
the  cxtii-pa^ion  procedure  a  substantial  prison  sentence  and  a 
juicy  fine  may  be  imposed  by  the  overzealousness  of  our 
Federal  bureaucracy. 

Even  more  irksome  to  businessman  and  consumer  alike 
must  be  the  recent  ruling  of  the  Trade  Commission  on 
another  seriou.s  issue.  A  large  food  manufacturer  was  found 
guilty  of  violating  the  law  because  he  had  sold  to  one  of  his 
biggest  customers  at  a  price  lower  than  that  which  he  was 
charrmg  smaller  pui'chascrs.  The  F.  T.  C.  insists  that  no 
differential  may  be  permitted  In  price  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  purchases  in  large  quantities.  The  only  justifica- 
tion for  reducing  prices  which  will  satisfy  the  Commission 
i.s  a  difference  in  actual  costs  which  can  be  attributed  defi- 
nitely to  the  size  of  the  order.  Every  company  selling  in 
interstate  business  which  reduces  its  charges  to  any  customer 
takes  its  future  existence  in  its  hands  under  this  ruling. 
Cost-accounting  techniques  become  a  prime  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  result,  and  if  the  Commission's  methods  are 
different  from  those  used  by  the  company  woe  betide  the 
company. 
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It  is  a  fine  kettle  of  fish,  indeed,  which  the  bureau  chefs 
are  boiling  for  industry.  Hamst-rung.  discouraged,  annoyed, 
it  is  no  wonder  that  it  requires  a  war  abroad  to  give  us  hope 
of  a  business  revival  which  will  break  the  bonds  that  chain  us. 

No  one  urges  unrestricted,  bitter-end  industrial  individu- 
alism these  days,  though  its  proponents  will  always  be  able 
to  set  forth  a  noble  argument  in  the  history  of  America. 
But  we  are  rapidly  reaching  the  conclusion  that  we  must 
have  sanity  in  our  regulation — that  we  must  make  compro- 
mises between  State  control  and  individual  enterprise  in  the 
interest  of  our  future. 

The  New  Deal  refuses  to  compromise.  America's  voters 
must  write  the  compromise  of  1940  for  them. 


Correction  of  Vote  on  Neutrality  Legislation 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  NOAH  M.  MASON 

OF  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  MASON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks,  I  wish  to  correct  the  Congressional  Record  for 
Fiiday,  November  3,  1939,  page  1389  where  the  roll  call  on 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report  shows  my  name  listed 
with  the  "nays."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  voted  "aye"  on  that  roll 
call,  and  voted  it  so  loudly  that  I  feel  sure  everyone  in  the 
Chamber  heard  (ny  "aye."  I  ask.  therefore,  that  the  perma- 
nent Record  be  corrected  to  show  that  I  voted  "aye"  on  the 
adoption  of  the  conference  report. 


Trade  Agreement  With  Venezuela — Helps  Big  Oil 
Companies — Hurts  Independent  Producers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  CLIFFORD  R.  HOPE 

OF   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Ml-.  HOPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  several  years  past  the  Ameri- 
can oil  industry  has  faced  a  very  depressing  situation.  In 
addition  to  the  general  business  depression  It  has  had  also  the 
problem  of  overproduction.  In  order  to  stabilize  the  industry, 
producers  in  a  number  of  States  have  voluntarily  agreed  to 
proration,  whereby  the  actual  output  of  the  industry  has  been 
held  down  to  a  small  percentage  of  potential  production. 

This  program,  while  undoubtedlj'  helpful  in  stabilizing  pro- 
duction and  prices,  has  worked  a  great  hardship  upon  inde- 
pendent producers  as  well  as  landowners  and  farmers  in  tha 
oil-producing  States. 

As  an  example  of  the  extent  to  which  proration  has  gone, 
I  might  cite  what  has  happened  in  some  of  the  oil  fields  in 
my  own  district.  In  the  Greneseo  field,  in  Rice  County,  the 
potential  production  is  242,030  barrels  per  day,  according  to 
the  figures  cf  the  Kansas  Corporation  Commission.  Under 
proration  the  field  is  p)ermitted  to  produce  3,400  barrels  per 
day,  or  IV^  percent  of  its  potential.  In  the  Silica  field,  in 
Barton  and  Rice  Counties,  the  potential  production  is  424,- 
272  barrels  per  day.  The  amotmt  permitted  to  be  produced 
is  13,650,  or  3.2  percent  of  the  potential.  In  the  Wherry 
field,  in  Rice  County,  the  potential  is  78,319  barrels.  The 
allowable  is  4,000  barrels,  or  5.1  percent  of  the  potential. 
Substantially  the  same  situation  obtains  in  other  fields  in 
central  and  western  Kansas.    In  some  of  the  older  producing 
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fields  the  percentage  is  higher,  but  in  every  State  practicing 
proration  the  amount  permitted  to  be  produced  is  only  a  small 
percentasire  of  possible  production. 

This  beins  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  find  any  logical  excuse 
for  the  action  of  the  State  Department  in  concluding  the 
rtcent  trade  agreement  with  Venezuela  reducing  excise  taxes 
en  imported  crude  petroleum  and  fuel  oil,  including  pas  oil. 
to  one-fourth  cent  per  gallon.  This  reduction  applies  to  u 
Quota  in  any  calendar  year  which  is  not  in  excess  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  quantity  of  crude  petroleum  processed  in 
refineries  in  continental  United  States  during  the  preceding 
calendar  year.  Imports  in  excess  of  this  quota  are  subject 
to  th-.'  full  tax  of  one-half  cent  per  gallon,  but  by  the  terms 
of  the  treaty  our  Government  binds  itself  not  to  increase 
this  tax. 

Thus,  at  a  time  when  domestic  producers  need  more  protec- 
tion and  a  greater  share  of  the  American  marki't.  Iho  State 
Department  makes  a  trade  agreement  which  takes  away  a 
large  part  of  the  inadequate  protection  which  they  already 
had.  That,  however,  is  not  all.  What  I  want  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  American  people,  and  particularly  those  who 
are  interested  in  oil  production  as  independent  operators  and 
landowners,  is  that  the  oil  industry  as  a  whole  suffers  while 
two  big  companies  benefit.  In  1938,  584  percent  of  all  our 
oil  imports  were  brought  in  by  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  of  New- 
Jersey.  The  Gulf  Co.  brought  in  22.6  percent.  The  remain- 
ing 19  percent  was  brought  in  by  other  importers  in  com- 
paratively sm.all  quantities.  Furthermore,  in  1938  oil  con- 
stituted 74.6  percent  of  all  our  imports  from  Venezuela.  Thus 
it  clearly  appears  that  these  two  great  oil  companies  get  prac- 
tically all  of  the  benefits  of  this  trade  agreement  as  far  as 
concessions  to  the  United  States  are  concerned.  The  effect  of 
the  agreement  is  to  give  these  two  great  companies  an  in- 
creased opportunity  to  control  the  domestic  oil  market  and  to 
take  it  away  from  the  domestic  producer.  It  is  going  to  hurt 
the  independent  producer  and  landowner  in  two  ways.  First, 
it  reduces  the  market  for  American  oil;  second,  it  gives  these 
two  great  oil  companies  an  opportunity  to  use  the  Venezuelan 
oil  supply  as  a  weapon  to  beat  down  the  price  thiy  pay  for 
dom.estic  oil. 

Another  concession  will  inure  to  the  benefit  of  these  two 
great  oil  corporations  and  to  the  disadvantage  of  domestic 
product-rs.  and  that  is  that  Venezuela  agrees  to  permit  the 
free  importation  of  machinery  to  produce  Venezuelan  oil, 
thus  keeping  down  the  cost  of  production  and  miaking  com- 
petition with  our  producers  more  severe. 

Surely  it  cannot  be  argued  that  it  was  necessaiT  to  reduce 
the  ex;*ise  tax  in  order  to  stimulate  our  export  trade  with 
Venezuela.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  figures  show  that  our 
exports  to  that  country  have  been  constantly  increasing  since 
the  one-half-cent  excise  tax  was  imposed,  and  that  for  the 
year  1938  they  were  the  largest  in  our  history.  In  short,  it 
is  m.ost  difficult  to  discover  any  reason  for  taking  away  a 
large  part  of  the  protection  of  the  American  oil  industry  con- 
tained in  the  excise  tax  as  imposed  by  Congress  except  an 
apparent  desire  to  be  of  assistance  to  two  colossal  oil  cor- 
porations. Whatever  the  intent  m.ay  be.  that  is  the  result, 
and  the  little  independent  producer  and  the  farmer  getting  a 
small  income  from  oil  leases  and  rentals  will  be  the  sufferers. 


What  Goes  on  With  Our  Money,  Mr.  President? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  BENDER 

OF  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  many  years  since  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States  declared  that  emer- 
gencies do  not  justify  illegal  activity.  No  doctrine  of  law 
would  seem  to  be  more  firmly  established.     Yet  President 


Roosevelt  has  recently  uncicrtakcn  a  ourse  of  r  induct  \v!'.:(!i 
seems  to  flout  the  best-establi>hed  prnuiiilcs  of  ma  law  most 
brazenly. 

From  the  reports  which  have  appiaied  m  newspapers  li'  in 
every  section  ol  tlic  land  cnnifs  !h<'  undenicd  assertion  that 
Mr.  Roo.-^evelt  has  ordered  (;ur  War  and  Navy  Departments  to 
ignore  statutory  safetiuards  against  unautlvui/tri  expendi- 
tures for  Army  and  Navy  h()U>iii-:.  hospitalization,  an.;  iic  ai- 
ditioning  ob.soh'te  \e.^srls.  E\'i'ry  cne  of  tlv-c  it-nv^  may 
rt  prosent  a  nece.-sary  and  salutary  expense,  but  ili:..  is  not 
th"  c.iuse  of  our  quarrel  with  tl^  White  Houm'  We  are  ap- 
palhd  at  the  polmtial  consequoncu-  ol  any  .-tip  t.:kt  n  by  our 
President  which  t  ran '•grosses  upon  our  laws. 

Title  II.  section  665.  chapter  11,  of  the  United  S.ates  Cede 
declares  that — 

Ni>  f'.xpriiMv.^  dpparTment  or  other  Onvornmpnt  c.st.ata'.i^hmont  of 
the  United  States  i^h;ill  expend  or  involve  the  Goverr.m 'iit  in  any 
contract  or  other  obligation  for  the  future  payment  of  mnncy  In 
e.xcess  of  such  appropriations  unkbs  .'-uch  conlruct  is  authuriz.-d  by 
law 

What  the  President  ha-  done  is  simply  this;  H-  ha-  dtcided 
for  himself  that  since  Congress  has  autlioii/rd  l.ni  to  in- 
crease the  strength  of  the  Army.  Navy,  and  marin-  foii'o.-,  of 
the  Nation,  and  to  recondition  100  ve.-^.'l.s,  lie  has  atqunrci  the 
additional  authority  to  authorize  such  incidental  expendi- 
turis  as  may  bo  required  lor  housing,  ho;-pital;:'tation,  and 
reconditioning  operations. 

It  is  conceivable  to  every  one  of  us  that  "incKh-ntal  ex- 
P'mditures"  may  sometimes  exceed  those  to  which  they  are 
appended.  But  no  matter  v.hat  may  be  the  amount  of  these 
"incidentals"  there  is  no  autlionty  whatever  vested  m  any 
executive  ofTicer  to  multiply  appropriations  on  his  own  voli- 
tion. The  Constitution  requires  appropriations  to  oriiimate 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Conpres'^  is  piven  control 
of  the  Nation's  purse  strings,  and  no  one  may  loo.sen  them 
without   congressional  approval. 

We  are  perturbed  at  this  unpreced{>nted  u.-urpation  of 
power  by  the  White  House.  We  are  no  l-'ss  p«rtuibed  by  the 
subtlo  methods  employed  in  achiev.n^  it.  According  to  the 
infMrmation  before  the  Nation,  the  President  discuss<'d  his 
proposed  technique  with  Comptroller  General  Fred  H  Brown 
"informally."  Mr.  Brown  bef;t:fci  the  Pre.-id' lU  not  to  re- 
quire a  "formal  lulirii,'."  Sub.scouently  Supi-ome  Court 
Justice  Stone  and  Supremo  Court  Ju-tice  Fiankfurter  .lomed 
the  President  on  a  week-end  cMn-e.  at  v.hah  time  Mr.  Roose- 
velt told  his  li  lends  wliat  he  inleniied  to  do.  Their  replies 
are  not  recorded. 

Whatever  may  b''  our  political  faith,  theie  is  something 
here  which  .-should  not  b?  l.^^hlly  dismi.ssed.  Democrat  or 
Republican,  every  American  citizen,  must  be  deeply  con- 
cerned when  the  Nation's  Chief  Executive  b<  gms  spending 
money  withotit  the  specific  awrhonzation  of  \.h<-  one  govern- 
mental unit  entru'-.ted  with  the  pov/er  to  give  it. 

Congress  i.;  in  session.  Any  emergoncy  appvopnatKm 
could  be  speedily  enacted.  Any  real  need  for  fund>  to  kt  ep 
cur  military  forces  prepared  would  find  a  ready  response  in 
the  present  state  of  world  affairs.  Why  must  our  President 
choose  this  roundabout   approach   to  a  legitimate   ne<'d? 

Yes.  Mr.  President,  what  pees  on  with  our  money?  No 
less  important,  what  goes  on  with  our  constitutional  processes 
of  government? 


Ludlow  Resolution  for  Referendum  on  Foreign 

Wars 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OP'    INr)l.\.\A 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novc7nbcr  3.  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.     Mr.  Speaker,  when  Congress  reconvenes  in 
January    there   will   be   a    revival   of    tflurts    to   secure    the 


enactment  of  Hou.se  Joint  Resolution  89,  a  resolution  intro- 
duced by  me  which  proposes  to  amend  the  Constitution  so  as 
to  give  the  people  of  America  who  have  to  do  the  dying  and 
suffering  In  war  and  to  bear  war's  unspeakable  griefs  and 
cost."^,  a  right  to  vote  on  the  question  of  sending  our  boys 
overseas  to  participate  in  foreign  wars. 

This  resolution  is  coming  up  for  national  attention  again 
in  January,  perhaps  supported  by  more  general  and  wide- 
spread favorable  opinion  and  interest  than  ever  before,  be- 
cause it  IS  so  everlastingly  right  and  just  that,  like  Banquo's 
phast.  it  will  not  stay  put  dov/n. 

During  the  recent  porfervid  discussion  of  the  neutrality 
issue,  thousands  upon  thousands  of  our  citizens  were  saying 
that  they  wished  from  the  bottom  of  their  hearts  that  the 
Ludlow  amendment  had  been  M^Titten  into  the  Constitution 
when  it  was  prominently  before  Congress  last  year,  as  they 
would  have  then  felt  secure  that,  with  the  people  having  a 
right  to  vote,  there  would  be  no  danger  of  our  country  being 
dragged  into  an  overseas  war.  For  many  weeks  my  mail  has 
been  flooded  with  letters  asking,  and  even  pleading,  that  this 
propo.sed  constitutional  amendment  be  revived  and  pushed 
with  all  possible  vigor  when  the  regular  session  starts  In 
January. 

The  demand  that  the  people  shall  have  a  right  to  say 
when  our  boys  shall  be  sent  to  fight  outside  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  has  been  strengthened  by  the  repeated  demon- 
strations of  the  willingness  of  Congress  to  yield  to  the  other 
end  of  (he  Avenue  in  respect  to  war  and  its  makings.  There 
is  a  very  widespread  belief  that  the  Ludlow  amendment  would 
have  been  adopted  and  sent  on  the  way  to  the  States  for 
ratification  in  1938  if  the  sledge-hammer  blows  of  the  admin- 
istration had  not  beaten  down  a  favorable  majority  into  a 
minority. 

SWITCH     OF    4  8     MEMBERS 

Then  there  is  the  object  les.son  of  what  happened  in  the 
Hou>e  the  other  day  when  46  Members  who  had  voted  for  the 
munitions  embargo  switched  and  voted  to  repeal  the  embargo. 

A  plain  fact  that  should  be  obvious  to  everybody  is  that 
the  existing  war-declaring  mechanism  is  undependable  in 
regi.-Ntering  the  popular  will  in  regard  to  international  rela- 
tions. Another  plain  fact  is  that  any  President  of  the  United 
S'ates  with  the  power  over  international  relations  which  the 
Constitution  now  gives  him  can  lead  the  country  into  war 
any  time  he  chooses.  The  unreliability  of  Congress  as  a 
register  of  public  opinion  in  emergencies  was  demonstrated 
the  other  day  v.-hrn  the  embargo  on  munitions  was  repealed 
notwithstanding  30  percent  or  more  of  the  American  people 
wanted  it  retained.  In  crises  like  these  Congress  is  strangely 
sensitive  and  responsive  to  the  Executive  will.  Before  a  Nero, 
a  Napoleon,  or  a  Hitler  gets  in  the  White  House  the  war 
power  should  be  transferred  by  constitutional  amendment  to 
the  ix'ople.  where  it  ought  to  be  in  a  democracy,  for  that  is 
where  sovereignty  abides. 

It  has  been  demonstrated,  so  the  advocates  of  the  Ludlow 
amendment  say,  that  although  the  Constitution  nominally 
places  the  war-making  power  in  the  Congress,  so  great  is 
the  President's  war  power  over  Congress  that  many  Mem- 
bers are  always  ready  to  flop  and  vote  as  the  President  wishes 
them  to  vote  on  International  affairs. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  this  may  be  all  right  so  long  as  we 
have  a  peace-minded  President  in  the  White  House,  but  sup- 
pose that  some  time  we  have  a  President  who  wants  war? 
This  question  is  being  asked:  If  there  is  so  much  power  in- 
herent in  the  Presidency  that  the  Chief  Executive  can  prevent 
the  war-referendum  resolution  from  even  being  discussed  on 
the  floor  of  Congress,  and  if  46  Members  of  the  House  can  be 
induced  by  Executive  persuasion  to  switch  and  vote  against  an 
embaigo  provision  which  he  himself  once  signed  and  praised, 
what  reason  is  there  to  doubt  that  any  President  of  the 
United  States,  at  any  time  in  the  future,  could  lead  the 
country  into  war  whenever  he  may  choose  to  do  so,  notwith- 
standing the  letter  of  the  Constitution  purports  to  give  the 
war-making  power  to  the  Congress  alone? 

NO   CRmCISM   OF   MR.   ROOSEVELT 

To  thoasands — I  believe  even  millions — of  good,  honest, 
sincere  American  citizens  there  seems  to  be  something  wrong 


with  this  picture.  They  have  no  criticism  of  President 
Roosevelt,  but  they  know  that  we  will  not  have  our  present 
peace-loving  President  always.  Most  of  them  have  the  warm- 
est affection  for  him,  but  it  does  seem  to  them  that  in  the 
interest  of  posterity,  even  more  than  in  the  interest  of  the 
present  generation,  this  picture  should  be  changed  by  substi- 
tuting for  the  congressional  right — always  subject  to  Execu- 
tive influence — to  declare  war,  a  hard  and  fixed  provision  in 
the  Constitution  that  when  it  comes  to  deciding  whether  we 
shall  send  the  flower  of  our  manhood  to  die  in  slaughter  zones 
overseas  the  people  shall  have  the  say,  with  women  having 
equal  voting  rights  with  men,  and  with  a  provision  that 
every  boy  old  enough  to  be  conscripted  shall  have  a  right  to 
vote. 
What  could  be  more  elementally  just  than  that? 

TEXT   or   LUDLOW    AMENDMENT 

F\)r  the  information  of  those  who  are  not  familiar  with 
the  Ludlow  amendment.  House  Joint  Resolution  89,  I  set 
forth  its  text,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled  (tu>o-thirds  of  each 
House  concurring  therein).  That  the  foUo^Jt'lng  article  is  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which 
shall  be  valid  to  all  intents  and  purposes  as  a  part  of  the  Constitu- 
tion when  ratified  by  conventions  in  three-fourths  of  the  States 
as  provided  in  the  Constitution: 

"Article  — 

"Section  1.  Except  In  case  of  Invasion  by  armed  forces,  actual  or 
immediately  threatened  by  an  approaching  mlUtary  expedition,  or 
attack  upon  the  United  States  or  its  Territorial  possessions,  or  by 
any  non -American  nation  against  any  country  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  the  people  shall  have  the  sole  power  by  a  national 
referendum  to  declare  war  or  to  engage  in  warfare  overseas.  Con- 
gress, when  it  deems  a  national  crisis  to  exist  in  conformance  with 
this  article,  shall  by  concurrent  resolution  refer  the  question  to 
the  people. 

"Sec.  2.  Congress  shall  by  law  provide  for  the  enforcement  of 
this  section. 

"Sec.  3.  This  article  shall  become  operative  when  ratified  as  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  by  conventions  in  the  several 
States,  as  provided  in  the  Constitution." 

forty-eight  members  sign 

Forty-eight  Members  of  the  Hou^,  representing  collec- 
tively more  than  12,000,000  American  citizens,  have  signed 
a  discharge  petition,  now  at  the  Speaker's  desk,  to  bring  this 
worthy  measure  out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  is 
being  chloroformed,  to  the  floor  of  the  House  for  debate  and  a 
vote.  The  discharge  petition  will  not  become  effective  unless 
or  until  it  is  signed  by  218  Members,  a  majority  of  the  House, 
and  the  task  to  which  we  shall  have  to  address  ourselves  when 
Congress  reconvenes  will  be  the  securing  of  170  additional 
signatures  to  the  discharge  petition.  In  this  task  all  of  the 
peace-loving  people  of  the  Nation  can  help  by  contacting 
their  Members  of  Congress.  Four  separate  Gallup  polls  have 
found  a  majority  of  the  American  people  to  be  in  favor  of 
my  proposal  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  has  the  approval 
of  public  opinion. 

pttndamental  arguments  for  bill 

Now  Q  few  words  as  to  the  fundamental  arguments  in 
support  of  this  proposed  change  in  the  Constitution  and  I 
am  done. 

We  boast  that  we  are  the  world's  greatest  democracy. 

What  is  the  meaning  of  democracy?  It  means  the  right 
of  the  people  to  rule  themselves — a  right  which  we  who 
subscribe  to  the  faith  of  the  founding  fathers  believe  comes 
from  God  Himself. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  is  the  arch  stone  of 
our  democracy.  To  round  out  that  immortal  charter  of  free- 
dom, the  so-called  Ludlow  war-referendum  amendment  is 
proposed  as  an  addendum  and  capsheaf  of  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

This  proposed  constitutional  amendment — House  Joint 
Resolution  89 — would  give  the  people  who  liave  to  suffer  and, 
if  need  be,  to  die  and  to  bear  the  awful  burdens  and  costs 
and  griefs  of  war  the  right  to  say  whether  we  shall  partici- 
Ijate  in  wars  overseas.  If  the  United  States  or  any  country 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere  is  attacked  by  a  non -American 
nation,  the  referendum  would  not  apply,  so  that  this  demo- 
cratic proposal  would  not  in  any  way,  shape,  or  degree  limit 
or  impair  our  national  defense. 
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When  the  Bill  of  Rights  was  adopted,  the  moans  of  com- 
munication were  so  slow  and  imperfect  that  a  referendum 
on  war  was  obviously  not  only  impractical  but  impossible. 
Quick,  modern  means  of  com.municaiion,  including  the  tele- 
graph, telephone,  fast  trains,  airplanes,  and  radio,  annihilat- 
ing time  and  distance,  have  made  a  referendum  on  war 
practicable. 

This  propo.'^ed  plebiscite  on  foreign  wars  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  democracy  and  would  be  a  proper  twentieth-century 
extension  of  the  Bill  of  Rights.  Our  present  form  of  govern- 
m.ent  is  a  democracy  only  in  reference  to  domestic  affairs. 
Our  democracy  stops  at  the  water's  edge.  In  its  foreign  rela- 
tions cur  Gcvernm.ent  is  not  a  democracy  at  all,  but  a  pure 
autocracy.  The  citizen  can  vote  for  constable  or  dcg  catcher, 
or  on  the  location  of  a  water  works  or  pesthouse,  but  he  has 
no  vote  on  the  greatest  and  most  tragic  question  that  can  pos- 
sibly affect  him  and  his  loved  ones — the  question  which  is  to 
decide  whether  the  manhood  of  America  is  to  be  regimented 
and  sent  into  the  slaughter  pens  of  foreign  wars.  If  our  de- 
mocracy means  anything  at  all.  it  should  apply  not  only  in 
trivial  situations  but  in  matters  of  transcendental  importance 
involving  the  breaking  up  of  homes,  the  severing  of  family 
ties,  and  the  hurling  of  our  fine  young  manhood  into  the  htll 
of  foreign  conflicts  to  settle  the  disputes  of  other  nations. 
To  contend  that  the  citizen  should  have  a  right  to  vote  only 
on  relatively  minor  and  inconsequential  things,  but  not  on 
the  e  great  tragic  issues,  is  to  confess  the  weakness  and 
in:t:ott'ncy  of  our  democracy. 

T.iere  are  defense  wars  and  there  are  policy  wars.  If  cur 
country  were  threatened  by  a  foreign  foe,  cur  people  would 
rise  en  masse  to  defend  it.  and  no  referendum  would  be  ex- 
pected or  required  under  my  proposal,  but  when  it  comes  to 
deciding  whether  it  is  the  best  policy  to  participate  in  overseas 
wars  of  alien  origin  over  boundary  disputes  and  the  like,  surely 
those  who  have  to  suffer  and  die  and  pay  the  costs  ought  to 
have  something  to  .say  about  it.  This  proposal  is  not  only 
elemental  justice  but  it  is  the  very  essence  of  democracy  and 
in  complete  harmony  with  our  American  pliilosophy  and 
traditions. 


Declare  War  on  Unemployment  and  Money  Shortage 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  C.  OLIVER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  request  granted 
me  by  unanimous  consent  on  November  3  last  to  extend  my 
own  remarks  and  to  include  therein  certain  excerpts  from  the 
speeches  of  the  President  with  reference  to  the  subject  of 
unemployment,  and  also  certain  excerpts  with  reference  to  an 
interview  which  was  given  by  Thomas  Edison  and  Henry 
Ford  in  1921,  I  submit  the  following: 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  should  declare  war  now.  There  is 
not  a  Member  of  this  great  body  who  is  not  fully  aware  of 
and  disturbed  by  the  economic  impasse  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves  in  this  tremendously  wealthy  Nation  of  ours. 
There  is  not  a  person  In  this  country  who  is  not  fully  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  is  a 
paiadox  upon  which  we  all  should  declare  uncompromising 
warfare  until  economic  insecurity  and  uncertainty  shall  for- 
ever be  banished  from  our  land.  Foreign  affairs  are  of 
tremendous  import  to  us  at  this  particular  juncture  of  world 
history,  and  this  extraordinary  session  of  the  Congress  must, 
of  course,  pay  attention  to  the  ways  and  means  whereby  this 
Nation  may  be  insulated  against  the  impact  of  that  foreign 
madness;  but  at  the  same  time  our  domestic  problem  of  un- 
employment, which  is  partaking  of  the  nature  of  a  persistent 
and  permanent  malignant  cancer  in  our  body  politic,  must 
be  eradicated  completely.    The  failure  to  declare  war  now  in 


this  direction  will  inexorably  and  inevitably  lead  to  an  eco- 
nomic civil  war  aniong  ourselves.  Pressure  groups,  which  are 
increasing  in  size  and  demands,  are  absolute  proof  and  evi- 
dence that  the  first  stages  of  a  political  protest  are  now 
under  way  and  may  very  well  develop  into  an  apgrc^Aive  re- 
bellion against  needless  and  involuntary  unemployment,  with 
its  ccnseqtient  ravages  on  our  social,  economic,  and  physical 
systems.  The  sur;:es  and  impacts  of  these  group.s  will  become 
stronpier  and  more  frequent.  We  must  declare  war  now  and 
continue  war  on  this  unemployment  crisis  cr  war  will  be 
declared  against  us  by  our  own  peoph-.  We.  in  this  great 
deliberative  a.vsembly,  are  more  keenly  awar>>  of  this  than 
others  who  constantly  call  on  u^;  for  corrective  measures. 

In  this  present  atmosphere  of  war  hysteria  it  is  mo>{  perti- 
nent to  consider  what  causes  wars.  It  is,  in  the  final  ar.alysis, 
that  most  unnecessaiy  econoui.c  dislocation,  namely,  unem- 
ployment. Unemployment  means  dissatisfaction,  suffering, 
fear,  crime,  and  a  longing  on  the  part  of  th.'  di.ssatisfied  for 
a  Moses,  a  Hitler,  a  Lenin,  or,  as  in  our  own  ca^e,  in  fact, 
another  Washington.  Unemployment  caused  the  American 
Revolution.  Had  Great  Britain  g.ven  the  colonists  tiie  privi- 
lege of  an  adequate  circulating  medium  .so  the  coloni.sts  cou'.d 
trade  with  each  other  without  largely  using  barter,  there 
would  h.ave  been  no  Revolutionaiy  War. 

In  this  connection  Hei'.ry  Ford  started  a  campaign  to  edu- 
cate the  people  of  this  country  in  a  metiiod  for  the  preven- 
tion of  unemployment  and  war.  He  asked  the  Government 
to  give  him  a  contract  to  develop  Mu>cle  Shoals  and  loan  him 
$30,000,000  with  v.hich  to  do  it.  the  same  to  be  paid  back  and 
the  dam  to  revert  to  the  Government. 

Mr.  Ford  contends  that  unemployment  can  be  wiped  cut 
through  the  use  of  enough  money  to  move  goods  and  services 
m  abundance.  He  contended  that  if  th.e  Govi'inment  would 
loan  him  $30.000,000 — which  he  did  not  need— he  would 
demonstrate  two  things;  First,  that  we  can  produce  great 
public  wealth  without  bonds  and  bondage,  and  that  when  the 
ptople  once  knew  that  they  could  complete  Muscle  Shoals 
without  the  expenditure  of  a  dollar  of  tax  or  bond,  the  idea 
would  expand  until  the  flood  and  power  waters  of  the  Nation 
were  harnes.sed  and  every  idle  man  would  be  employed,  and 
that  with  full  employment  labor  could  and  would  demand 
and  secure  it.s  full  rights  with  peace  and  economic  freedom. 

For  America  to  make  such  an  example  the  world  would  be 
led  to  a  new  conception  of  life,  which  would  eventually  compel 
an  ample  monetary  supply  the  world  over,  with  resulting  full 
employment  and  contentment  of  the  people  and  the  ending 
of  wars. 

At  Muscle  Shoals  Mr.  Ford,  in  company  with  Thomas 
Edison,  gave  an  interview  on  the  subject  of  ending  wars. 

Closely  connected  with  the  war  and  unempioym  'nt  ques- 
tion there  is  the  matter  of  the  volume  and  the  qv  .,.ty  of  the 
money.  Excerpts  from  the  interviews  of  Ford  and  Edison, 
which  I  asked  leave  to  have  included  in  my  remarks,  refer  to 
these  questions.  These  interviews  were  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  Tuesday,  December  6.  1921,  and  are  as  follows: 

Mr.  Ford  said; 

"Tlif  essential  evil  of  gold,  in  its  relation  to  war.  l.s  the  lart 
that  it  can  be  controlled  Break  the  control  and  vou  stop  war. 
The  only  way  to  brt-ak  the  control  of  thc.'-e  international  b.mkcrs. 
the  way  to  end  their  cxplciiation  of  humanity  forever,  is  to  .-ma.-li 
gold  a.t:  a  ba.<ls  for  the  currrncy  of  the  world 

"What  did  thev  do  a  liundred  years  aijo  without  a  izold  s-. andard'' 
The  idea  of  t'old  as  a  money  ba.'-is  is  nothing  more  n^r  les.s  than  a 
conception  cf  the  bunkers.  They  knew  that  if  thev  could  establish. 
by  law.  gold  a.s  the  ba<is  of  currency  they  could  "then  control  the 
capital  of  the  world  because  by  combining  intere.-its  to  control  the 
world's  gold." 

"But  what  have  you  to  stibstltute''"  he  wa.s  a.'^ked 

"That's  Just  where  Muscle  Shoals  comes  in,"  s.ud  Mr  Ford:  "«ep 
wh.at  a  spectacle  we  have  Army  eiig'T'eers  say  it  will  take  .$40,000  000 
to  complete  the  big  dam.  But  Cnn'j:ress  is  economical  Just  now 
and  not  in  a  mood  to  raise  the  money  bv  ta.xation.  The  cu.stomarv 
alternative  Is  30-ycar  bonds  at  4  percent.  Th.e  United  States, 
the  greatest  Government  in  the  world,  wi.^hing  $40,000  000  to  com- 
plete a  great  public  benefit,  is  forced  to  go  to  the  money  sellers  to 
buy  its  own  money.  At  the  end  of  30  years  the  Government  not 
only  has  to  pay  back  the  $40,000,000.  but  it  has  to  pay  120  percent 
interest,  literally  has  to  pay  $88,000,000  for  the  use  of  $40,000,000 
lor  30  years. 
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"And  all  the  time  It  is  the  Government's  own  money  The 
money  sellers  never  created  li  Thev  got  it  from  the  Gcv-rnment 
orleuiahy.  The  Government  fir.  t  gave  credit,  now  it  must  pay  for 
t.he  use  of  what  it  gave.  Think  of  It.  Could  anything  be  more 
cnilui^n,  more  uubiisinci.ilike? 

WOULD   SIMPLY   ISSUE   CUREENCY 

"Now.  I  see  a  way  by  which  our  Government  can  get  this  great 
work  completed  without  paying  a  nickel  to  the  money  sellers      It 
is  as  sound  as  granite,  and  there  is  but  one  thing  hard  about  it 
It  is  so  simple  and  easy  that,  maybe,  home  folks  can't  see  it 

•The  Governmrnt  needs  540,000,000.  That  is  2,000,000  $20  bills 
Let  the  Government  if  sue  those  bills  and  with  them  pay  every 
expense  connected  with  the  completion  of  the  dam.  The  darn 
completed,  we  can  set  the  whole  works  running,  and  in  a  .shorter 
,  time  than  you  would  suppose,  the  entire  $40,000,000  issued  can  be 
retired  out  of  the  earnings  of  the  plant." 

"But  suppose  the  contractor  would  be  unwilling  to  accept  that 
kind  of  currency  In  payment?"  he  was  asked. 

"There  is  not  that  kind  of  suppose  in  the  situation  at  all  "  said 
Mr,  Ford,  smiling.  "He  would  take  Government  bonds  in  payment 
would:i't  he?  Certainly.  Here.'  .said  the  manufacturer  pulling  a 
$20  bill  from  his  pocket,  "he  wouldn't  hesitate  about  taking  that 
kind  of  money,  would  he?  Of  course  not.  Well,  what  is  there 
behind  a  bond  or  this  bill  that  m.ikcs  It  acceptable?  Simply  this 
the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the  American  people,  and  $20  bills 
i.s.'^ued  by  the  Government  to  complete  this  great  public  Improve- 
ment would  have  Just  as  much  of  the  good  faith  and  credit  of  the 
American  people  behind  them  as  any  bond  or  other  American 
currency  ever  i.ssued.  You  see  it  Is  Just  a  question  of  faith  in  the 
American  people." 

"But  your  plan  would  upset  the  money  system  of  the  world  and 
might  work  incalculable  harm,"  he  was  told. 

"Not  necessarily,  not  at  all  'We  need  not  atwlish  anythinc'  We 
need  not  even  abolish  the  gold  standard.  Simply  forget  that"  there 
Is  any  such  thing  as  gold  standard,  and  whenever  the  Government 
needs  money  for  a  great  public  impicvement,  instead  of  thinking 
ot  bonds  with  heavy  interest  charges  think  of  redeemable  non- 
intere:t -bearing  currency.  Do  you  really  see  what  the  interest 
charges  of  our  Government  mount  up  to?  Do  you  appreciate  that 
80  cents  of  every  dollar  raised  by  taxation  is  spent  In  the  payment 
of  Interest?  The  national  debt  Is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  the 
Nation  s  u.terest  liability  pile.  Every  public  improvement  this 
country  makes  means  an  increase  to  the  national  debt  Here  is  a 
way  to  get  the  improvements  without  Increasing  the  debt  The  in- 
terest load  is  breaking  down  our  whole  financial  system  We've 
got  to  B'op  somewhere." 

"But.  in  a  .sen.se.  there  would  be  no  security  behind  this  kind  of 
money,  '  it   was  suggested 

"There  w.uld  bo  the  best  .security  In  the  world.  Here  vou  have  a 
river  capable  of  furnishing  1.000,000  horsepower.  It  has"  been  here 
for.  .--ay.  lOO.COO.OOO  years.  It  will  be  here  as  long  as  there  is  rain  and 
mountair..s  to  .shed  the  rain  into  the  rivers.  This  energy  is  wealth 
in  a  productive  form.  Now.  which  is  the  more  imperishable  the 
more  .secure,  this  power  site  and  its  development  or  the  several' bar- 
rels of  K-old  necessary  to  make  $40,000,000?  This  site  with  its  power 
possibilities,  will  be  here  long  after  the  Treasury  Building  is  a  ruin  " 

"But  have  you  worked  out  a  plan  of  values?" 

WOL-XD  USE  POWER  AS  MONET  tTNIT 

"Yes:  we  have.  We  have  that  ready  when  Congress  wishes  to 
hear  about  this  plan.  The  standard  American  dollar  is  approxi- 
mately one-twentieth  of  an  ounce  of  gold.  Under  the  new  currency 
eystt-m  a  certain  amount  of  energy  exerted  for  1  hour  would  be 
equal  to  $1.  It  IB  simply  a  case  cf  thinking  and  calculating  In 
terms  different  than  those  laid  down  to  us  by  the  international 
banking  group  to  which  we  have  grown  so  accustomed  that  we 
think  there  is  no  other  desirable  standard.  We  shotild  change  otir 
minds  on  that  question.  The  only  difference  between  the  currency 
plan  and  the  bond  plan  is  that  there  is  no  Interest  to  be  paid  and 
the  Wall  Street  money  merchants,  who  do  nothing  to  build  the 
dam  and  deserve  nothing.  wUI  get  nothing." 

"But  how  Is  all  this  going  to  stop  war?" 

"Simply  because  if  tried  here  at  Muscle  Shoals  this  plan  will 
prove  so  overwhelmingly  and  amazingly  successful  that  the  Amer- 
ican pecple  will  never  again  consent  to  Issuance  of  an  Interest- 
bearing,  bond  for  a  national  Improvement.  When  the  Government 
needs  money  It  will  raise  It  by  Issuing  currency  against  Its  Im- 
perishable natural  wealth.  Other  countries,  seeing  our  success  will 
undoubtedly  do  likewise.  The  function  of  the  money  seller  will 
have  disappeared." 

"What  would  be  the  attitude  of  other  countries  about  accepting 
this  money  ba.scd  on  Muscle  Shoals?"  he  was  asked. 

"There  need  be  no  dimculty  about  that.     Some  of  our  currency 
even  today,  is  not  acceptable   to  foreign  countries  in  payment  cf 
debts:  gold  is  the  international  ba.sls.     Muscle  Shoals  is  a  national 
not  an  intrrnaticnal,  matter.     This  m.oney  would  only  be  for  use  at 
home." 

"Do  you  expect  that  Congress  wlU  act  favorably  on  your  «=uc- 
geetion?"  ■'  ^ 

"Wen,  I  don't  know  as  to  that.  Maybe  they  won't,  but  I'll  bet 
That  the  average  American  citizen  will  see  the  rlghtcousne'^s  the 
soundness,  and  the  common  sense  of  this  thing.  But.  no  matter 
what  bccomos  of  this  suggestion,  I  shall  act  so  that  no  money 
speculator  will  make  anything  out  of  Muscle  Shoals.  Even  if  I  have  ' 
to  take  up  the  whole  bond  issue  myself.  I  will  see  that  the  Interest  i 


goes  toward  lowering  the  coet  of  the  product.  Understand  that  I 
am  suggesting  how  this  project  can  be  financed  in  a  better  way 
but  if  this  is  not  done,  we  stand  ready  to  do  our  utmost  to  save 
the  people  from  the  enormous  interest  charges  by  taking  It  our- 
selves and  ttirnlng  it  back. 

"My  ambition  is  not  to  own  Muscle  Shoals  but  to  complete  It  de- 
velop it.  get  it  working,  and  then  fix  It  so  that  It  can  never  be 
exploited  for  private  ends  but  shall  always  remain  in  the  service  of 
all  the  people,  their  own  property,  operated  for  their  own  benefit." 

SUPPORT  OF  ford's  CUHRENCY  PLAN 

On  the  point  of  Mr.  Ford's  suggestion  to  the  Government   for 
financing  the  completion  of  the  dam.  Mr.  Edison  reiterated  his  belief 
expressed  yesterday,  that  it  was  a  good  plan,  and  that  if  once  the 
currency  method  is  tried  in  raising  monev  for  public  improvements 
the  country  will  never  go  back  to  the  bond  method. 

"Gold  is  a  reUc  of  Julius  Caesar  and  interest  is  an  invention  of 
Satan,"  Mr.  Edison  continued.  "Gold  is  intrinsically  of  less  utility 
than  most  metals.  Tlie  probable  reason  why  it  is  retained  as  the 
basis  of  money  is  that  It  is  easy  to  control.  And  it  is  the  control  of 
money  that  constitutes  the  money  question.  It  is  the  coiytrol  of 
money  that  Is  the  root  of  all  evil." 

"How  can  this  system  be  Improved  or  changed?"  Mr  Edison  was 
asked. 

"It  can  come  about  In  several  ways.  One  way  would  be  to  produce 
so  much  gold  that  Its  psychological  hold  would  be  broken,  n  we  all 
had  mines  in  our  back  yards  or  if  synthetic  gold  cotild  be  made  and 
sold  for  10  cents  a  pound,  you  would  soon  see  gold  disappear  as  the 
basis  for  money.  And  we  are  nearlng  Just  that;  only  a  few  days  a^o 
a  scientist  developed  that  lead,  one  of  the  basic  metals,  and  hereto- 
fore an  element  by  Itself,  Is  actually  a  compound.  We  do  not  knew 
how  near  we  are  from  finding  that  gold,  too.  is  a  compound.  All  the 
wealth  m  the  world,  according  to  our  present  standards    may  be 

!   TE"?'^''^  worthless  by  the  discovery  that  gold  can  be  made  syn- 
thetically. ^ 

:  "In  that  case  people  could  no  longer  have  confidence  In  It  Money 
ought  to  be  plentiful  and  gold  is  not  plentiful.  It  would  be  plentiftU 
U  It  were  mined  in  as  large  quantities  as  It  couM  be.  but  an  artificial 
scarcity  Is  maintained  by  those  who  use  gold  to  monopolize  money 
That  is  one  way  to  do  it— make  It  so  plentiful  that  it  drowns  its 
fictitious  value  and  drowns  the  Buperstition  of  the  people  along 
with  It.  *^     *^  ^ 

WOULD  FORGBr  ABOUT  GOLD 

*v'""!'^"  ^^^''^  ^  another  way— the  method  my  friend  Ford  proposed 
the  ether  aay.  He  proposes  Just  to  go  along  and  forget  about  gold. 
tie  says  tha'  the  Government  can  finance  Muscle  Shoals  without 
applying  to  money  brokers  for  permission,  and  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lute.y  right  about  it. 

"Of  course,  as  long  as  the  world  Is  on  the  gold  basis,  we  shall  have 
to  recognize  It  as  an  element  in  International  trade  but  it  Is  not 
necessary  for  commerce  within  our  own  borders.  In  Internal  busi- 
ness we  can  forget  It.  And  we  do  forget  It.  U  everybody  in  the 
Linked  States  suddenly  demanded  gold  for  their  money  there 
would  not  be  enough  gold.  "' 

"Gold  and  money  are  separate  things,  you  see.  Gold  is  the  trick 
mechanism  by  which  you  can  control  money. 

"Gold  is  not  money  until  the  people  of  the  United  States  and 
?l  i  nations  put  their  stamp  on  It.  It  is  not  the  gold  that  makes 
the  dollar.  It  Is  the  dollar  that  makes  the  gold.  Take  the  dollar 
^oi„o  ^^i?  "^^  a°^, 'eave  it  merely  yellow  metal,  and  It  sinks  In 
value  Gold  Is  established  by  law,  Just  aB  silver  was.  and  gold  could 
be  disestablished,  demonetized  by  law.  Just  as  sUver  w&s  When' 
silver  was  demonetized  the  former  so-called  dollar  became  worth 
about  50  cents." 

«  ""^"^^^'ouid   not  Mr.   Ford's  suggestion   that   Muscle   Shoals   be 
flrianced  by  a  currency  issue  raise  some  objection?"  Mr.  Edison  was 

r.r^?^^^'f^^.  '^"^  ^  ^  complete  set  of  misleading  slcgans  kept 
on  hand  for  Just  such  outbreaks  of  common  sense  among  the  peoDle 
The  people  are  so  ignorant  of  what  they  think  are  the  intricacies  of 
the  money  system  that  they  are  easily  impressed  by  big  words. 
There  would  be  new  sbi'ieks  of  'fiat  money'  and  'paper  money'  ?nd 

tlTr^  ?^^'  ^v^  *"  ^^"^  ^^  °^  **— ^^^  ^ame  old  cries  with  which 
the  people  have  been  shouted  down  from  the  beginning 
_ 'Maybe  they  can't  shout  down  American  thinkers  any  longer 
The  on  y  dynamite  that  works  In  this  country  Is  the  dynamite  of  a 
sound  idea^I  thmk  we  are  getting  a  sound  idea  on  t^  money 
question.  The  people  have  an  Instinct  which  tells  them  that  some- 
thing  is  wrong   and  that   the   wrong  somehow  centers   in   money. 

^J.^   .IT,^^^^^^'  ^^°'  "''^'''^  ^'^"s  ^^^™  ^^^^  a  proposal  is 
made  in  their  interests  or  against  them. 

BASE)  ON  SOIL  AND  ENERGY 

"Now  as  to  paper  money,  so-called,  everyone  knows  that  Daoer 
money  is  the  money  of  civilized  people.  The  higher  ycu  go  in 
civilization  the  less  actual  money  you  see.  It  is  all  bills  and  checks 
What  are  bills  and  checks?  Mere  promises  and  orders  What  are 
they  based  on?  Principally  on  two  sources— human  energy  and  the 
productive  earth.  Humanity  and  the  soil— they  are  the  only  real 
basis  of  money.  j       «•' 

"  Don  t  allow  them  to  confuse  you  with  the  cry  of  'paper  money  • 
The  danger  of  paper  money  Is  precisely  the  danger  of  gold— If  you 
get  too  much.  It  Is  no  good.  They  say  we  have  aU  the  gold  of  the 
world  now.  Well,  what  good  does  It  do  us?  When  America  gets  all 
the  chips  in  a  game  the  game  stops.  We  would  be  better  off  if  we 
had  less  gold.    Indeed,  we  are  trying  to  get  rid  of  our  gold  to  start 
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«>m'>th:r.2  goiiic;.  Eu*  :hc  tr;idc  macliaie  i^  at  presf-nt  jammed. 
T'-TO  much  paper  money  operates  the  same  way.  There  is  Just  one 
rule  for  m^ruy.  ai;d  that  is  to  have  enough  to  carry  all  the  legiti- 
mate trade  that  is  waiting  to  move.  Too  little  or  too  much  are 
both  bad.  But  enough  to  move  trade,  enouah  to  prevent  stagna- 
tion on  the  one  hand  and  not  e;:ough  tc  permit  speculation  on  the 
other  hand  is  the  proj^er  ratio." 

•'Then  you  .=ee  no  c;iff<.rfnce  between  curnncy  and  Govcrr.nicnt 
bonds?"  Mr.  Edison  w-^,-  a.-ked. 

"Yes:  there  i.s  a  diffen  nee.  but  it  is  neither  ^he  lik'^ness  nor  the 
difference  that  will  determine  the  matter:  the  attack,,  will  be 
directed  again.st  thinking  of  bonds  and  currency  togt>ther'and  com- 
paring thtm.  If  people  ever  got  to  thinking  of  bonds  and  bills  at 
th'^  same  time,  the  game  is  up. 

"Now.  here  is  Ford  propo.-ing  to  finance  Muscle  Shoals  by  an  is.'^ue 
of  currency.  Very  well:  let  us  suppose  for  a  moment  that' Cont^ress 
follows  his  proposal.  Personally  I  don't  think  Congress  has  imam- 
iiat:cn  enough  to  do  it.  but  let  us  suppose  that  it  does.  The  re- 
quired sum  is  authorized — say  $30,000,000.  The  bills  are  issued 
dirertly  by  the  Gov^'rnment,  as  all  money  cucrht  to  be.  When  the 
woikmen  are  paid  off  they  receive  these  United  States  bills.  When 
the  material  Is  bought  it  is  paid  In  these  United  States  bills  Except 
that  perhaps  the  bills  may  have  the  engraving  of  a  v/ater  dam 
ini-tead  of  a  railroad  train  and  a  ship,  as  some  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
notes  have.  They  will  be  the  same  as  any  other  currency  put  out  by 
the  Government,  that  is,  they  will  be  money.  Tliey  will  be  based  on 
the  public  wealth  already  in  Muscle  Shoals,  and  their  circulation  will 
increase  that  public  wealth:  not  only  the  public  money  but  the 
public  wealth— real  wealth. 

"When  these  bills  have  answered  the  purpose  of  building  and 
completing  Muscle  Shoals  they  will  be  reWred  by  the  earnings  of  the 
power  dam:  that  is.  the  people  of  the  United"  States  will  have  all 
that  they  put  into  Muscle  Shoals  and  all  that  they  can  take  out  for 
centuries — the  endless  wealth-making  water  power  of  that  gre-at 
Tennessee  River — with  no  tax  and  no  increase  of  the  national  debt  " 

"But  suppose  Congress  does  not  see  this,  what  then?"  Mr.  Edison 
was  a.sked. 

"Well.  Congre.^s  must  fall  back  on  the  old  way  of  doing  business. 
It  must  authorize  an  i.'^sue  of  bonds.  That  is.  it  must  go  out  to  the 
m.cney  brokers  and  bcriow  enough  of  our  own  national  currency  to 
complete  great  national  resources,  and  we  then  must  pay  interest  to 
the  money  brokers  for  the  use  of  our  own  money. 

OLD    W.\Y    ADDS   TO    PCTSLIC    DEBT 

■  That  is  to  say,  under  the  old  way  any  time  we  wi.'-h  to  add  to  the 
national  wealth  we  are  compelled  to  add  to  the  national  debt. 

"Now,  that  is  what  Henry  Ford  wants  to  prevenr  He  thinks  it  is 
stupid,  and  so  do  I,  that  for  the  loan  of  $30,000,000  of  their  own 
money  the  people  of  the  United  States  should  be  compelled  to  pay 
$G6, 000,000 — that  is  what  it  amounts  to  with  interest.  People  who 
will  not  turn  a  shovelful  of  dirt  nor  contribute  a  pound  of  material 
will  collect  more  money  from  the  United  States  than  will  the  pecrjjle 
who  supply  the  material  and  do  the  work.  That  is  the  terrible  thing 
about  intere»st.  In  all  our  great  bond  issues  the  interest  is  always 
greater  than  the  principal.  All  of  the  great  public  works  cost  more 
than  tv/ice  the  actual  cost  on  that  account.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem of  d.jing  business,  we  simply  add  120  to  150  percent  to  the 
stated  cost. 

"But  here  is  the  point:  If  our  Nation  can  issue  a  dollar  bond,  it 
can  i.^sue  a  dollar  bul.  The  clement  that  makes  the  bc.id  go  id 
makes  the  bill  good  also.  The  difference  between  the  bond  and"' the 
bill  :s  that  the  bond  lets  the  money  brokers  collect  twice  the  amount 
of  the  bond  and  an  additional  20  percent,  when  as  the  currency  pays 
nobody  but  tho;,e  who  directly  contribute  to  Muscle  Shoals  in  some 
useful  v/ay. 

"If  the  Government  issues  bonds,  it  simply  induces  the  money 
brokers  to  draw  $30  000,000  out  of  the  other  channels  of  trade  and 
turn  it  into  Muscle  Shoals:  if  the  Government  issues  currency,  it 
provides  itself  with  enough  money  to  increase  the  national  wealth 
at  Muscle  Shoals  without  disturbing  the  business  of  the  rest  of  the 
country.  And  in  doing  this  It  Increases  Its  jncome  without  adding 
a  penny  to  its  debt. 

"It  is  absvird  to  say  that  our  country  can  Issvie  $30,000,000  in 
bonds  and  not  $30,000,000  in  currency.  Both  are  promises  to  pay: 
but  one  promise  fattens  the  usurer,  and  the  other  helps  the  people 
If  the  currency  issued  by  the  Government  were  no  good,  then  the 
bond.-;  issued  would  be  no  good  either.  It  is  a  terrible  situation 
when  the  Government,  to  increase  the  national  wealth,  must  go  into 
debt  and  submit  to  ruinous  interest  charges  at  the  hands  of  men 
who  control  the  fictitious  values  of  gold, 

"Look  at  It  another  way.  If  the  Government  Issues  bonds,  the 
brokers  will  .sell  them.  The  bonds  will  be  negotiable;  they  will  be 
considered  as  gilt-edged  paper.  Why?  Becau.se  the  Government 
IS  behind  them,  but  who  is  behind  the  Government?  The  people. 
Therefore  it  is  the  people  who  cor^titute  the  basis  of  Government 
credit  Why  then  cannot  the  pcopfe  have  the  benefit  of  their  own 
gilt-edged  credit  by  receiving  non-interest-bearing  currency  on 
Muscle  Shoals  instead  of  the  bankers  receiving  the  benefit  of  the 
people's  credit  in  interest-bearing  bonds?" 

SAYS    PEOPLE   MUST   PAY   ANYWAY 

"The  people  must  pay  anyway:  why  should  they  be  compelled  to 
pay  twice,  as  the  bond  system  compels  them  to  pav?  The  people  of 
the  United  S'a'es  always  accept  their  Government's  currency.  If 
the  United  States  Government  will  adopt  this  policy  of  increasing 
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its  national  wealth  without  contributing  to  the  Interest  collector 

for  the  whole  national  debt  is  made  up  of  Interest  charges — then 
you  will  see  an  era  of  progress  and  prcspcnty  in  this  country  such 
as  could  never  have  come  otherwise." 

"Are  you  going  to  have  anything  to  do  with  outlining  this  pro- 
posed policy?"  Mr.  Edison  was  a.sked 

"I  am  Just  expressing  my  opinion  as  n  citi?en,"  he  replied 
"Ford's  idea  is  flawless.  They  won't  like  it.  ITiey  will  fight  it' 
V  u:  the  people  of  this  country  ought  to  take  it  up  and  think  about 
it  I  believe  it  points  the  way  to  many  reforms  and  achi-n-ements 
v.hi'h  cannot  come  under  the  old  system." 

The  ideal  monoy  advocated  by  Mcssr.s.  Ford  and  Edi.-^on 
would  have  bren  wealth  money  i.-.-iU'd  apain^t  the  newly  pro- 
duced wealth  which  would  have  be<>n  created  at  Mu.sck'  Shoals 
and  could  have  been  extended  hke'.vise  to  every  other  great 
productive  project.  This  wealth  money  would  have  boon 
paid  into  circulation  as  the  project.s  advanced  and  would  have 
been  retired  as  financial  I'eturn.s  came  m  from  the  com.pleted 
project.  In  the  case  of  nonproductive  projects  the  .same 
money  procedure  could  be  followed,  but  the  retirement  of 
the  money  is.sued  to  complete  .•-uch  would  nece.'^sanly  come 
from  tax  receipts. 

Mr.  Ford  proposed  to  complete  the  Mu.-cle  Shoals  project 
for  $30,000,000  in  new  paper  money.  The  Norns-R(H>evelt 
project  at  Tennessee  Valley  has  cost  the  United  States  in 
bonds  $231,066,000,  of  which  $99,358,380  has  been  in  the  form 
of  direct  bond  issues  and  $131,707,620  in  indirect  i.^sue.s,  Th.is 
statement  is  based  on  the  present  Federal  financial  practice 
of  paying  its  expenses  through  the  medium  of  borrowed 
money  to  the  extent  of  43  percuit  and  the  balance  of  57 
percent  by  cash  revenues.  If  there  were  not  any  T.  V.  A. 
then  our  total  expenses  would  be  that  miUch  los'^;  therefore 
cur  contention  that  it  may  be  considered  that  T.  V.  A.,  which 
had  Its  inception  in  the  Mutcle  Shoals  plant,  has  cost  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time  nearly  a  rnart'T  of  a 
billion  dollars  in  bonds.  With  another  $40,000,000  authorized 
and  appropriated  and  still  more  to  come,  we  reali/e  that  the 
interest  charges  under  our  present  obeisance  to  the  bond 
method  of  finance  will  double  the  principal  cost  of  this 
wealth-producing  project. 

The  debt-money  .'iystem  employed  in  the  T.  V.  A.  project, 
a.gainst  which  Ford  and  Edison  both  enveighed,  i.^  lari'ely 
respon^ible  for  the  unemployment  and  v.ar  problems  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  is  my  consid- 
ered judgment  that  the  present  European  conflict  is  being 
waged  and  continued  because  of  the  d^'termmation  of  the 
money  lenders  that  the  unconventional  internal  money 
system  cf  Germany  >hall  not  be  extended  to  the  orthodox  and 
status  quo  nations  of  the  world.  It  is  my  sincere  belief  that 
the  President  is  not  unaware  of  the  potent  influence  which 
unemployment  exercL'-'es  in  the  business  of  war.  It  is  inter- 
esting and  timely  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  places  on  this  problem  of  unemplo.vment.  Let 
me  quote  several  of  the  "57  varieties"  of  statements  which  he 
has  made  in  this  connection. 

In  the  Presidential  campaign  address  in  Detroit,  October 
2.  1932,  I  read: 

The  problem  In  the  long  run — and  I  am  not  talklnt;  about  the 
emergency  of  this  year  but  the  problem  of  unemplovment  in  the 
long  run — can  be  and  shall  be  solvLd  by  the  human  race. 

With  ten  to  twelve  millions  who  want  work  still  idle,  the 
question  has  not  been  settled  by  the  human  race  7  years 
later,  nor  has  there  been  a  dent  made  in  the  solution. 

In  a  campaign  address  of  October  13,  1932,  he  said: 

I  have  recounted  to  you  in  other  speeches,  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
general  information,  that  for  at  least  2  years  after  the  crash  the 
cKly  efforts  made  by  the  national  administration  to  cope  with  the 
distress  of  unemployment  were  to  deny  its  existence.  Wht  n  finally 
this  year,  after  attempts  at  concealment  and  minimizing  luici  failed, 
when  they  were  at  last  forced  to  recot,'mze  the  f;iei  of  suffering 
among  millions  of  unemployed,  appropriations  of  Federal  funda  for 
assistance  to  States  were  finally  made. 

Candidate  Roosevelt  more  or  less  justly  criticized  President 
Hoover,  but  after  6  years  of  new  deali.sm  we  still  have  the 
ten  millions  to  twelve  millions  who  want  work  still  unem- 
ployed, with  an  administration  minimizang  and  concealing 
the  gravity  of  the  situation. 
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Atrain,  in  the  Presidential  campaign  address  in  Atlanta,  Ga  . 
October  24,  1932,  he  says: 

I  believr  that  we  can  restore  prosperity  here  In  this  country  by 
reestablishing  the  purchasing  power  of  half  of  the  people  of  the 
country:  that  when  this  gigantic  market  of  50,000,000  people  is 
able  to  purchase  goods  Industry  will  st«rt  to  turn  and  the  millions 
cf  men  and  wom-.-n  now  walking  the  streets  will  be  employed. 

Bravo!  Great!  Great,  Mr.  President!  Wonderful  cam- 
paign belief.  Yet  with  ten  to  twelve  million  idle  who  would 
work  if  they  could,  alter  6  years  of  your  administration  you 
have  proved  that  you  either  cannot  give  or  are  unwUling  to 
give  those  50,000,000  purchasing  power. 

In  another  Presidential  campaign  speech  at  Baltimore,  Md., 
October  25,  1932,  we  note: 

Mr  Hoover  apparently  has  come  to  believe  that  lO.OOO.OOO  people 
of  the  United  States  must  remain  unemployed  unless  the  Gov- 
ernment provides  employment  for  all  of  them"  Tlic  exact  meaning 
of  hit  statement  Is  If  I  understand  the  English  language  correctly, 
that  there  Is  no  hope  for  a  restoration  of  normal  employment  for 
these  10.000.000  people. 

Despair  Is  written  all  over  this  statement  of  the  President  A 
despahmg  cry  which  says  to  the  10.000.000  American  unemployed 
that  normal  employment  is  not  In  sight.  *  •  •  He  apparently 
feels  that  the  way  to  rePtore  the  spirit  of  the  American  people  Is  to 
tell  the  unemployed — the  vast,  weary  army  of  unemployed — that 
they  are  going  to  remain  unemployed. 

Candidate  Roosevelt  told  the  idle — that  vast,  weary  army  of 
unemployed — they  would  have  employment,  but  after  7  years 
there  are  still  ten  to  twelve  million  unemployed,  all  of  whom 
want  work,  but  the  President  has  no  relief  for  them  unless 
it  be  at  war. 

Speaking  of  President  Hoover's  faith  that  something  would 
turn  the  tide  of  tmemployment.  Candidate  Roosevelt,  at  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  New  York  City,  November  3,  1932, 
said: 

Faith  and  hope  are  splendid  things,  but  the  hunger  and  suffering 
of  millions  of  unemployed  men  are  too  Insistent  to  Justify  a  gov- 
ernmental policy  that  pins  Its  faith  on  such  a  mere  remote  pos- 
sibility. ^ 

Yet  President  Roo.«:evelt,  too.  asks  ten  to  twelve  million 
unemployed  to  have  faith  today. 

In  President  Roose\elt's  annual  message  to  Congress,  Janu- 
ary 4.  1935,  we  read: 

But  the  stark  fuct  btiore  tis  is  that  great  numbers  still  remain 
unemployed 

A  Urge  prop^j-tion  of  these  unemployed  and  their  dependents 
have  been  forced  on  the  relief  rolls.  The  burden  on  the  Federal 
Government  has  grown  with  great  rapidity.  •  •  *  "Work  must 
be  found  for  able-bodied  but  destitute  workers. 

Tlie  Federal  Government  must  and  shall  quit  this  business  of 
relief. 

I  am  not  willing  that  the  vitality  of  cur  people  be  further  sapped 
by  giving  of  ca^h,  of  market  baskets,  of  a  few  hours  of  weekly  work 
cutt.ng  grass,  rnking  leaves,  or  picking  up  papers  in  the  "public 
parks.  We  must  preserve  not  only  the  bodies  of  the  unemployed 
from  destltuuon  but  also  their  self-respect,  their  self-reliance 
and  courage  and  determination  Thi:;  decision  brings  me  to  the 
problem  of  what  the  Government  should  do  with  approximately 
5.000,000  unemployed  now  on  the  relief  rolls. 

Those  pledges  are  still  unfulfilled,  with  ten  to  twelve 
millions  unemployed. 

Another  time,  in  informal  remarks  to  State  Works  Progress 
administrators,  Washington,  D.  C,  June  17,  1935,  President 
Roosevelt  says: 

I  stress  the  need  of  making  clear  to  the  peopl«  In  your  own  States 

the  common  objective,  the  congressional  intent  and  mine  to  put 
these  unemployed  to  work  during  the  coming  year  for  a  given  sum 
of  money.  TWs  sum  is  not  elastic,  but  definite,  a  fixed  appro- 
priation of  the  Congress,  We  all  hope  there  Is  going  to  be  a  very 
definite  and  distinct  pick-up  all  over  the  United  States.  We  are 
working  slowly  but  very  surely  toward  the  elimination  of  the  major 
unemployment  problem  we  have  had  during  theiie  past  few  years. 
Of  course,  we  alwaj-§  will  have  a  certain  number  cf  unemployed 
with  us.  but  nothing  like  the  present  scale,  we  hope.  And  this 
year,  I  believe,  is  going  to  be  the  beginning  of  the  picking  up  of 
the  greater  part  of  this  unemployment  slack  from  which  we  have 
been  suffering. 

What  a  tumble  the  President's  "hopes"  took  in  1937  and 
also  today  with  ten  to  twelve  millions  still  unemployed.  "Of 
course,"  says  the  President,  "we  will  always  have  a  certain 
number  of  unemployed  with  us."  Very  consoling  is  that  in 
a  Nation  which  guarantees  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 


happiness  to  all  its  citizens.  We  all  know  that  this  guaranty 
means  nothing  to  people  who  are  unera!ployed.  and  we  further 
know  that  this  great  guaranty  for  those  who  are  employed  is 
sei-iously  jeopardized  with  millions  out  of  work. 

In  an  address  at  San  Diego,  Calif.,  October  2.  1935,  the 
President  said: 

In  the  midst  of  the  greatest  and  moFt  disastrous  of  these  de- 
pressions, the  very  foundation  of  individual  life  was  crumbling  in 
the  spring  of  1935  because  of  the  appalling  increase  in  suffering 
and  destitution  due  to  the  fact  of  unemployment. 

And  4  years  later  the  disastrous  effects  go  on,  with  ten  to 
twelve  millions  unemployed  and  a  war  boom  ngw  relied  upon 
as  the  only  hope  of  giving  work  to  a  few. 

In  a  message  to  Congress  the  President,  recommending  an 
appropriation  for  relief  of  unemployment,  March  18,  1936, 
stated : 

There  are  at  present  approximately  5  300.000  families  and  unat- 
tached persons  who  are  in  need  of  some  form  of  assistance — 
3,800,000  families  and  unattached  persons  on  the  works  program 
and  1,500  000  on  local  and  State  relief  rolls.  Every  thinking  person 
knows  that  this  problem  of  unemployment  Is  the  most  difficult  one 
tjefore  the  country. 

It  Is,  indeed,  proving  to  be  a  difficult  one  with  ten  to  twelve 
millions  unemployed  who  want  work  today. 

In  an  address  before  the  Young  Democratic  Club  of  Mary- 
land, at  Fifth  Regiment  Armory,  Baltimore,  Md.,  April  13, 
1936,  the  President  said : 

You  and  I  know  the  simple  fact  that,  while  production  was  In- 
creasing and  profits  were  increasing  in  1928  and  1929,  tmemployment 
was  growing  at  an  astounding  rate.  •  •  •  Because  the  practices 
of  employment  definitely  affect  the  problem  of  unemployment  the 
Government  must  give  and  will  give  consideration  to  such  subjects 
as  the  length  of  the  working  week,  the  stability  of  employment  on 
an  annual  basis,  and  the  payment  of  at  least  adequate  minimum 
wages.  A  government  doing  that  is  a  government  that  Is  working 
actively  at  the  answers  to  your  problem. 

Why  does  the  President  not  end  the  disgrace  of  ten  to  twelve 
million  unemployed? 

Again,  in  his  first  annual  message  to  Congress,  January  3, 
1936,  the  President  declared: 

In  other  words,  let  action  be  positive  and  not  negative.  The  way 
Is  open  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  for  an  expression  of 
opinion  by  yeas  and  nays.  •  •  •  Shall  we  say  to  the  several 
millions  of  unemployed  citizens  who  face  the  very  problem  of  exist- 
ence— yes,  of  getting  enough  to  eat — "We  wiU  withdraw  from  giving 
you  work;  we  will  turn  you  back  to  the  charity  of  your  communities 
and  to  those  men  of  selfish  power  who  tell  you  that  perhaps  they 
will  employ  you  If  the  Government  leaves  them  strictly  alone"? 
Shall  we  say  to  the  needy  unemployed,  "Your  problem  is  a  local  one 
except  Lhat  perhaps  the  Federal  Government,  as  an  act  of  mere  gen- 
erosity, will  be  willing  to  pay  to  your  city  or  to  your  county  a  few 
grudging  dollars  to  help  to  maintain  your  soup  kitchens"? 

Ten  to  twelve  millions  unemployed  desire  work,  still  testi- 
fying to  your  ungenerous  hand-outs. 

Again,  In  a  speech  accepting  Democratic  nomination  for 
President,  in  Philadelphia,  June  27,  1936,  Candidate  Roosevelt 
stated: 

We  are  poor.  Indeed,  if  this  Nation  cannot  afford  to  lift  from 
every  recess  of  American  life  the  dread  fear  of  the  unemployed  that 
they  are  not  needed  In  the  world,     •     •     • 

But,  Mr.  President,  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  unemployed 
are  looking  for  your  "lift." 

Prom  a  radio  address  from  the  White  House,  September  6, 
1936,  we  have  these  words; 

We  do  not  surrender  our  responsibility  to  the  unemployed.  We 
have  had  ample  proof  that  It  is  the  will  of  the  American  people 
that  those  who  represent  them  In  National.  State,  and  local  Govern- 
ment should  continue  as  long  as  necessary  to  discharge  that 
responsibility. 

Step  up,  Mr.  President.  There  are  still  ten  to  twelve 
millions  who  want  work. 

In  a  Presidential  campaign  address  at  Forbes  Field,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.,  October  1,  1936,  the  following  appears: 

When  the  new  management  (Roosevelt  administration)  came  to 
Washington  we  began  to  make  our  plans — plans  to  meet  the  imme- 
diate crisis  and  plans  that  would  cairy  the  people  of  the  country 
back  to  decent  prosperity. 

We  saw  the  millions  out  of  work,  the  business  concerns  running 
In  the  red,  the  banks  closing. 
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You  can  still  see  ten  to  twelve  millions  wanting  work.  We 
have  just  taught  them  to  half  starve,  to  be  illy  housed  and 
illy  clothed,  and  not  to  complain. 

In  a  Presidential  campaign  address  at  Kansas  City,  Octo- 
ber 13,  1936.  Mr.  Roo-sevelt  said: 

Wt"  no  Ir;i;g:er  bclirvo  that,  human  beings  h'.''  by  flor:ci,  droutzht, 
uncmplcynatnt.  or  orht-r  natioii.al  rli.-.i.ster  .-hculd  "be  IvTc  to  them- 
selvi's  with  the  sole  help  of  such  chanty  as  may  be  locally  available 
to  them. 

Then  we  should  do  something  about  the  ten  to  twelve  mil- 
lion=^  of  untmployed  who  want  work. 

President  Roosevelt's  speech  in  Casper,  Wyo.,  September  24, 
1937.  IS  illuminatmg: 

Th^re  l.s  nothing  like  the  unemployment  today  that  existed  when 
I  tame  into  office. 

St. 11  ten  to  twelve  millions  who  want  work. 
In  another  annual  message  to  Congress,  January  6,  1937, 
President  Roosevelt  remarks: 

Of  course,  the  most  far-reaching  and  the  most  inclusive  problem 
cf  all  l.s  that  of  unemployment  and  the  lack  of  economic  balance,  of 
which  unemployment  is  at  once  the  resull  and  the  symptom.  The 
Immediate  question  of  adequate  relief  for  the  needy  unemployed 
who  are  capable  of  performing  useful  work  I  shall  discus-;  with  the 
Contjrfss  during  the  coming  months.  The  broadiT  ta^k  of  prevent- 
ing unemployment  is  a  matter  of  long-range  t^-oIU' io:iary  policy, 
To  rh.it  we  must  continue  to  give  our  best  thought  and  effort.  We 
cannot  assume  that  immediate  industrial  and  commercial  activity 
which  mitigates  present  pressures  justifies  the  National  Govern- 
ment at  this  time  in  placing  the  unemployment  problem  m  a  filing 
cabinet  of  finished  business. 

The  names  of  the  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  unemployed  who 
want  work  and  cannot  find  it  are  in  the  President's  filing 
cabinet. 

In  a  radio  address  from  the  White  House,  prior  to  unem- 
ployment census,  November  14,  1937,  the  President  declared: 

Enforced  idleness,  embracing  any  considerable  portion  of  our 
people,  in  a  nation  of  such  wealth  and  natural  opportunity,  is  a 
parado.x  that  challenges  our  ingenuity.  Unemployment  is  one  of 
the  bitter  and  galling  problems  that  now  afflicts  mankind. 

Why  not  end  unemployment  and  put  the  ten  to  twelve 
millions  of  unemployed  to  work?  You  promised  to,  Mr, 
President.    Take  the  question  cut  of  the  filing  cabinet  and  act. 

In  another  radio  address  from  the  White  House,  prior  to 
unemployment  census,  November  14,  1937,  we  have: 

I  am  confident  that  this  Nation  of  ours  has  the  genius  to  reorder 
Its  affairs  and  po.sses.ses  the  physical  resources  to  make  it  possible 
for  everyone,  young  or  old,  to  enjoy  the  opportunity  to  work  arid 
earn  There  is  neither  logic  nor  necessity  for  one-third  cf  our 
population  to  have  less  of  the  needs  of  modern  life  than  make  for 
decent  living. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  the  genius  of  the  New  Deal  does  not 
want  the  ten  to  twelve  millions  of  unemployed  to  have  work; 
otherwise  they  would  provide  it. 

In  his  Presidential  campaign  address  at  Forbes  Field,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa..  October  1,  1936,  Roosevelt  says: 

I  In  1936 1  on  top  of  having  to  meet  the  ordinary  expenses  of  gov- 
ernment. I  recognize  the  obligation  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
feed  and  take  care  cf  the  growing  army  of  homeless  and  destitute 
unemployed. 

The  President  still  has  ten  to  twelve  millions  who  need 
"feed"  and  work. 

In  a  radio  address  from  the  White  House — prior  to  unem- 
ployment census — November  14,  1937,  he  shows  his  passing 
interest: 

This  unemployment  problem  is  one  in  which  every  individual 
and  every  economic  group  has  a  direct  interest.  It  is  a  problem 
whose  discus.'-Mon  must  be  removed  from  the  field  of  prejudice  to 
the  field  of  logic  We  should  find  the  solution  only  when  we 
have  the  facts  and,  having  the  facts,  accept  our  mutual  responsi- 
bilities. 

Here  the  President  is  in  want  of  the  facts.  He  found  them 
to  be  in  his  census  of  unemployment  of  eleven  millions  and 
over.  In  a  press  conference  he  admitted  there  were  probably 
three  and  a  half  millions  more,  making  a  total  of  fourteen 
and  a  half  millions.  Remember  the  President's  claim,  "We 
planned  it  that  way." 


Exteinpniancous  reniaiks  at  Pi)u,i;hkccpsie.  N.  Y..  Novem- 
ber 2, 1936: 

We  canruDt  reach  a  mlllcnntum  or  Utopia  in  any  4  years,  or  8  years, 
t'lit  at  least  I  have  felt  that  people  in  responsible  positions  ought 
to  -tart  the  ball  rcUlng;  that  they  oueht  fo  make  an  effort,  through 
leiti  lati'in  and  through  public  otiinion,  in  a  perfectly  normal, 
s.iiie  -en.sible  w-ay.  to  provide  security — security  for  people  within 
themselves,  so  that  they  would  not  individually  worry;  .security 
for  their  families;  security  for  their  homes;  and  a  greater  security 
for  their  jobs.  And,  Incidentally,  a  greater  security  for  the  people 
who  e.-rplny  them 

Opportunity  for  wre.k  can  be  puariini''ed  without  war  when 
this  adm:n:sfaticn  or  .seme  succeedmt!:  one  tie'  "rmines;  to  put 
into  practice  th':  money  suggestions  made  by  Henry  Ford  aiid 
Thomas  Ed:.^on.  Such  attcmpt.s  tn  this  end.  however,  as  have 
been  presented  in  the  form  of  printed  bills  have  been  di  fi- 
nitely committed  to  the  dorih'ni.se  by  the  brain  advisors  of  l!ie 
President  and  in  their  place  have  bt'cn  enacted  the  patchwork 
legislation  with  which  the  industry  of  this  Naliun  is  strug- 
gling today. 

In  a  radio  address  from  the  White  House — prior  to  unem- 
ployment census — November  14.  1937,  the  President  states: 

The  report  card,  which  the  postman  will  leave  at  vonr  door  on 
Tuesday,  is  a  double  post  card,  larger  than  the  customiry  r.ird  It 
is  addre-sed  especially  to  those  who  are  unempluypd  or  partly  un- 
employed, and  who  are  able  to  work  and  are  seeking  work  Tlii.s 
card  carries  a  me.=.sase  to  yovi  from  me.  carrying  the  as  urance  that 
if  you  will  si\c  me  all  the  facts,  it  will  help  us  in  planning  fur  the 
benefit  of  those  W'ho  need  and  want  work  and  do  not  have  it   imw. 

You  now  have  the  facts.  Mr.  President,  of  from  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  unem.ployed  today. 

In  an  address  to  annual  meeting  of  Mobilization  for  Human 

Needs  March  11,  1938,  the  President  said: 

Btit  when,  in  1933.  we  faced  the  fact  That  nearly  one  out  of  every 
three  al>le-bodled  workers  in  America  had  no  job,  we  had  to  face 
the  added  fact  that  it  was  the  system  which  wa.s  out  of  gear. 

We  ask  of  you.  Mr.  President,  that  you  lead  the  way  in  a 
real  attempt  to  fix  the  system  which  is  now  out  of  gear  in 
order  to  give  every  person  work  who  wants  work,  without 
resorting  to  war. 

President  Roosevelt's  address  to  annual  meeting  of  Mobili- 
zation for  Human  Needs  March  11,  1938,  asserts: 

Tlie  importance  of  these  employable  millions  may  be  fully  under- 
stood, perhaps,  when  it  is  realized  that  apjiroximately  one-third  of 
them  are  under  25  years  of  age  and  will  be  cither  assets  or  liabilities 
for  many  years  to  come,  depending  upon  public  policies  toward 
them.  If  we  do  not  give  them  a  chance  at  something  like  normal 
livinc.  It  is  inevitable  that  they  will  become  millions  of  individtial 
problems  For  these  able-bodied  unemployed,  I  am  delinitely  com- 
mitted to  the  giving  of  jobs  instead  of  relief. 

The  President  seems  to  realize  the  gravity  of  these  ten  to 
twelve  millions  being  unemployed.  Why  does  he  not  act?  Is 
he  waiting  for  a  war  just  around  the  corner? 

In  the  Presidential  address  in  Covington,  Ky..  July  8,  1938, 
we  have: 

I  will  not  go  into  the  story  of  these  6  years.  You  know  that  your 
bank  deposits  are  safe;  that  ihe  i3r(-blem  of  unemployment  :s  far 
less  serious;  that  more  wheels  of  industry  are  turning;  that  the 
farmers  are  better  off  in  a  hundred  ways;  and,  most  important  of 
all,  that  our  people  are  not  half-clothed  or  half-starving. 

We  know,  Mr.  President,  that  nothing  is  settled  with  ten  to 
twelve  millions  of  unemployed,  and  that  nothing  is  better  off. 
Let  us  consider  the  tables  of  unemployment  from  1917  to  this 
date: 

1917 60.  000 

1918 50, 000 

The  above  figures  are  compiled  from  careful  research. 
From  the  A.  F.  of  L.  we  secure  the  following  figures: 

1919 75.000 

1920 1.401  000 

1921 4,270,  000 

1922 3, 441, nOO 

1923 1,  5:V2.  000 

1924 2. 315,000 

1925 1,  77.'"x  1)00 

1926 1. 669. noO 

1927 2, 050. UOO 
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1930 

1931 

1932 
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2,220  000 
1.8G4.000 
4, 770, 000 
8.  7:^8.  OuO 
13,  1C2  0  )0 


1934 

lO.-'.S 

1936 

1917 

1033 

Pre,';;d'  nt  Roosevelt's  p"'-sonal  figures 


000 


12. 095  000 

10.  o:>2.  COO 

9. 395. 000 

10.  !.'33   OGO 

11,  0 ^^.COO 
14, 532. 000 


IT'   0   (.\    F    (jf  L    figiir..6,  h;)pro.xunue) 10^335  000 

Fr  -^171  the>..  firures  ve  can  fiFure  an  averapn  unemployment 
rf  SL-G.r.OJ  und  e  W:].-jn':  la  a  term  and  average  unemploy- 
n-i'Mt  ui.dLT  succ.edii.g  Prcs.dents  as  follov.-s: 


2,8^9.  500 
1.  92A.  750 
3,  317  000 
10,9C0.  000 
6.  167,000 


Harding-Co-,  it  idge 

C   olide^e -^1~1I~''^~I' 

ILv-.or.  v.Kh  r.  j^u'iltc^n  Conprers 

Honv.r,  v,l  h  D  mocra;ic  Coi.grcss ] 

He-rver   (compief-  term) ' 

Roos;velt..  average,  flrst  term    I_IIII_    11,466,2:0 

Roosevelt,  average  i^eccnd  term  (approximate) ".'   12 !  000  000 

The  ccld  figures  of  any  repu'able  agency,  even  the  Presi- 
dent's ov,-n  agencies,  show  average  unemployment  to  be  greater 
under  Roc^^velt  than  under  Hoover  from  two  to  four  times. 

I  am  not  trying  to  defend  Hoover's  watchful  waiting 
•■around  the  corner."  He  failed  to  end  uncmploj^ent  but 
u.sing  the  same  scoreboard  President  Roosevelt,  With  all  the 
latter's  blu;ter  and  57  declarations  against  unemplcyment, 
ha.;  more  signally  failed  than  did  President  Hoover. 

In  his  Presidential  ine.s,<:age  to  Congress  on  recovery  and 
relief  April  14,  1933,  Rcosevelt  says: 

During  the  prores  es  of  ovrrrpcculation  and  overproducMon— in 
the  -.-w-n-.'.ef, — millions  of  piojjle  had  been  put  to  work,  but  the 
l-ro.iurts  of  their  hands  had  excedecl  the  pu>-chasing  power  of  their 
jiotki  tbooks.  with  the  result  that  huge  surplus,  s.  not  only  of  crcps 
but  al.K>  of  bulldiiigs  and  goods  of  every  kind,  overhung  the  market. 
Under  ih  ■  inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand,  supplies  so  over- 
ran dcma..d  which  v.-ould  pay  that  production  was  compeUed  to 
slop.     UntUiployment  and  closed  factories  resulted. 

Possibly  the  President  thinks  he  is  doing  his  best,  but  his 
best  is  not  good  enough  when  ten  to  twelve  mQiions  are 
unemployed. 

In  a  con.sultation  \^ith  President  Hoover,  Henry  Ford  an- 
hA-^red  the  qu;^stion  of  "inexorable  law  of  supply  and  demand" 
whieh  President  Roosevelt  mentions  in  the  paragraph  above. 
Ford's  solution  v/hich  was  given  the  widest  publicity  at  the 
time  is  given  in  part  as  follows:   . 

Another  reason  is  that  American  production  had  come  to  equal 
Ri-.d  to  surpass  not  our  peoples  power  to  consume  but  their  power 
to  purchase  This  is  not  the  same  thing  as  the  overproduction  of 
good.s;  it  IS  undersupply  of  purchasing  power. 

Overproduction  can  never  occur  until  every  need  is  supplied,  but 
the  hr-t  need  is  the  i:cea  of  money.  Money  in  the  people's  hands 
represents  purchasing  power.  In  this  country  the  purcha'sing  power 
of  the  people  has  been  practically  used  up  and  still  they  have  not 
been  able  to  buy  all  that  they  must  have.  I,  therefore,  suggest  the 
need  of  incrtas.ng  the  purchasing  power  of  our  principal  custo- 
1- e"- — the  Ameilcan  people. 

This  may  be  done  in  two  ways,  flist.  by  putting  additional  value 
lr;to  goods  or  reducing  prices  to  the  level  of  actual  values;  and, 
second,  starting  a  movement  to  increase  the  general  wage  level. 
N(..irly  everything  in  this  country  is  too  high-priced.  The  only  thing 
■which  should  be  high-priced  in  this  country  is  the  man  who  works. 
V.  afe  mtist  n.n  come  down;  they  must  not  even  stay  on  their 
prcent  level;  they  must  go  up. 

And  even  that  ii  not  sufncient  of  Itself — we  must  see  to  It  that 
the  increa.sed  wages  are  i;ot  taken  away  from  our  people  by  In- 
creased piiccs  that  do  not  represent  increased  values.  Tlie  country 
gains  no  benefit  by  letting  the  workingman  earn  an  extra  hundred 
dollars  and  then  taking  it  away  from  him  again  in  increased  rents 
and  a  rise  In  prices  generally. 

Following  the  White  House  conference,  a  dispatch  from  the 
Detroit  office  of  the  Ford  Motor  Co.  confirmed  the  Ford  policy 
in  the  following  words: 

The  increase  in  wages  for  Ford  employees  which  Henry  Ford  an- 
nounced at  Washington  today  is  soon  to  be  made  effective  has  been 
under  consideration  for  several  weeks.  It  was  said  In  tlie  company's 
oilices  here  today.     •     •     • 


A  minimum  wage  in  the  Ford  organization  of  $5  a  dav  was  cstab- 
li'hed  by  Henry  Ford  in  1914,  His  philo-^ophv  thnt'lrwer  price 
levels  and  higher  wages  are  the  greatest  stirnuli  to  good  business 
is  well  known  in  industrial  circles. 

The  President  wa^,  told  by  the  greatest  practical  economist 
in  American  history,  an  outstanding  American  of  demon- 
strated ability,  how  to  end  unemployment  and  disaster. 

Pi-esident  Hoover,  however,  did  not  heed  these  wise  words  of 
the  richest  m.an  in  the  world,  whose  philosophy  of  putting 
everyone  to  work  and  preventing  even  the  possibility  of  war 
was  to  raise  the  purchasing  income  of  the  producing  worker 
and  reduce  the  price  of  fabricated  merchandise. 

Even  a  sixth-grade  school  child  could  understand  that  if 
you  lower  the  price  of  fabricated  merchandise  people  can  and 
will  buy  more,  and  in  buying  more  will  put  more  people  to 
work,  and  that  if  the  prices  go  low  enough,  every  person 
would  be  employed. 

In  this  day  you  hear  many  say:  "Prices  must  go  up.  We 
must  at  least  advance  to  the  1926  price  level."  with  its  mil- 
lions of  imemployed.  Henry  Ford  says:  "No;  you  must  lower 
the  prices  of  fabricated  merchandise." 

If  you  raise  the  wage  and  do  not  raise  the  price  of  fabri- 
cated merchandise,  the  people  will  have  more  to  spend,  and 
in  spending  more  they  will  consume  more  goods,  which  will 
require  the  unemployed  to  go  to  work  to  produce  the  needed 
goods.  That  is  simple,  and  that  is  the  Ford  philosophy  to 
end  unemployment.  In  other  words,  the  spread  between 
labor  cost  of  fabricated  merchandise  and  consumer's  price 
is  too  great. 

You  may  say  that  you  cannot  raise  the  wage  of  the  laborer 
and  income  of  the  farmer  without  raising  the  consumer  price 
of  fabricated  merchandise.  Henry  Ford  all  but  says  you  must 
if  you  would  end  unemployment. 

While  Mr.  Ford  does  not  say  just  how  he  would  raise  wages 
and  lower  the  price  of  fabricated  merchandise,  it  is  evident, 
from  his  known  opposition  to  interest  and  taxes,  that  he 
would  wipe  out  interest  and  taxes  in  the  purchase  price  of 
fabricated  merchandise. 

With  an  interest  and  tax  bill  in  the  Nation  of  $32,000,000,000 
and  a  production  of  wealth — wholesale — of  sixty  billion,  it  is 
evident  that  50  percent  of  the  average  cost  cf  fabricated  m.er- 
chandise  is  interest  and  taxes.  Eliminate  these  items  and  pass 
the  benefits  to  the  laborer  and  consumer. 

Mr.  Ford's  plentiful  supply  of  money,  as  advocated,  would 
as  it  passed  into  circulation  start  to  lower  the  interest  rate  as 
money  thawed  out  the  hoards.  This  new  supply  of  wealth- 
money  would  flow  into  circulation  until  money,  which  now, 
as  Prodhon,  celebrated  French  econpmist,  says,  blocks  the 
door  to  commerce  Uke  a  tollgate  would  become  the  mover  of 
goods  and  services,  unhindered,  unafraid. 

Then  take  ail  the  taxes  off  of  industry — off  the  produce  of 
the  smallest  farmer  to  the  greatest — from  the  smallest  shoe- 
repair  shop  to  the  largest  shoe  factory.  From  every  stock  or 
store  of  merchandise,  unfetter  it  from  the  tax  burden  laid  on 
industry  and  the  consumer  from  the  consumer's  tax.  Then 
and  only  then  can  you  lower  the  price  of  fabricated  m.erchan- 
dise  and  raise  the  income  of  the  producing  farmer  and  worker. 

President  Hoover's  watchful  waiting  at  the  corner  failed.  . 
President  Roosevelt's  fanfare,  bluster,  and  "brain  trusters" 
have  also  failed. 

Probably  Roosevelt's  former  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
Woodin,  expressed  the  thought  and  desired  position  Candidate 
Roosevelt  wished  to  take,  when  giving  an  inspired  interview 
on  the  Roosevelt  candidacy  in  1932,  said: 

The  big  owner  and  the  small  consumer  to  him  are  Just  like 
himself — each  entitled  to  a  fair  treatment  and  a  square  deal. 

Well,  the  President  has  given  the  big  owner  his  biggest 
dividends.  The  idle-money  holders  have  been  given  their 
biggest  and  best  investment  in  $25,000,000,000  of  United  States 
bonds  which  pay  to  the  big  boys  at  the  top  a  net  return 
of  from  two  to  four  times  the  usual  net  dividends  of  industry. 
Real  nice  for  those  in  the  upper  brackets  to  get  Government- 
bond  returns  equaling  14  percent  In  private  industry.    The 
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President  ha.^  taken  care  of  the  big  boys  with  prosperity  for 
the  few — 

Prospprity,  that  lives  in  opulence 

Upon  another's  toil, 
Prnsperuv,   that   takes   the  cream   of  earth 

From  those  who  till  the  soil. 
Prc^penty  that  dries  the  mother';-  breast 

That  robs  the  babe  unborn, 
Pro'^pcrity  that  functions  at  its  best 

■When   countless  thousands   mourn. 

Recently  there  appeared  in  a  partisan  newspaper  a  large 
cartoon  depicting  the  evils  of  foreign  war  and  containing  an 
outline  of  our  domestic  problems  which  its  editor  terms  as 
unemployment,  industrial  strife,  low  standards  of  living, 
hunaer,  and  .-sickness.  A  wonderful  cartoon  it  was.  showing 
these  problems  in  the  form  of  men  as  grim  enemies  of  society 
and  p.ttfd  against  these  six  foes  stood  Uncle  Sam  with 
clenched  fist.  But  read  in  vain:  not  one  word  was  given  as  to 
the  method  or  the  weapon  which  might  be  used  to  combat  tht-.se 
evils  and  win  the  struggle  for  capitalistic  democracy,  which,  in 
my  opinion,  comprises  the  issue  with  which  we  are  faced. 
Today,  all  acknowledge  the  evil  of  unnecessary  and  involun- 
tary unemploymtnt.  but  nobody  faces  it  or  offers  a  real  basic 
solution.     Ford  offered  a  realistic  approach  some  years  ago. 

How  can  Roosevelt  give  prosperity  to  the  ten  or  tw-lve  mil- 
lions of  unemployed  and  at  the  same  time  give  away  the  birth- 
right of  the  farmers  and  laborers  in  the  form  of  Government 
debt  money  to  the  bondholders  to  own  and  collect  on  as  their 
property.  It  just  is  not  in  the  cards.  Bo.h  cannot  be  d  ;n,'. 
But  we  can  pay  off  those  who  now  hold  the  present  dtbt  of 
the  Government  by  making  possible  honest  work  for  the  un- 
employed on  a  real  earning  and  productive  basis.  Debt  Wiil 
never  be  met  unle.>3  this  country  goes  back  to  work.  F\irther- 
more.  people  will  not  go  back  permanently  to  work  under  the 
present  p'actice  of  creating  additional  debt  money  throU:;h 
the  medium  of  nonproductive  governmental  operations. 

Are  we  to  drift  along  until  the  unemployed  find  a  leader 
like  a  Hitler,  who  arises  on  the  injustices  meted  out  to  millions 
of  people  and  who  arouses  their  prejudices  against  some  bogey 
as  a  target  until,  in  a  position  of  power,  he  gives  woik  to  all 
in  the  business  of  distributing  death  and  destruction?  Shall 
we  wait  until  the  growing  army  of  the  unemployed,  b'X\Tuse 
of  its  very  misery  and  desperation,  welcomes  such  a  tyranny 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  our  problem,  and  if  the  present  leader- 
ship will  do  nothing  about  it  except  indulge  in  more  prom.isrs 
and  high-sounding  words  of  futuristic  hope,  then  we  are 
challenged  to  move  in  with  the  combined  intelligence  of  the 
membership  of  this  body  and  offer  the  money  reform  which 
this  great  Nation  of  ours  must  adopt. 

Foreign  wars  are  not  the  answer.  Wars  anywhere  which 
take  the  lives  of  a  single  man.  woman,  or  child  are  not  the 
answer.  But  a  war  on  the  combined  enemies  of  unemploy- 
ment, low  standards  of  living,  industrial  strife,  hunger,  and 
sickness  is  the  answer.  To  win  such  a  war  we  must  adopt 
the  tactics  which  those  great  generals  of  industry  and  science, 
Ford  and  Edison,  have  recommended,  namely: 

(1)  Put  new  wealth  and  interest-free  money,  redeemable 
in  goods,  services,  and  taxes,  into  circulation. 

12)  Make  production  the  basis  of  our  money  system  in  the 
place  of  debt. 

<  3  >  Stop  all  bond  issues  for  nonproductive  and  destructive 
purposes. 

i4t  Raise  the  incomes  of  all  labor  to  an  annual  standard 
commensurate  with  capacity  to  produce. 

'5)  Lower  the  price  of  fabricated  merchandise  to  the 
consumer. 

An  aggressive  war  waged  along  these  lines  will  forever  end 
involuntary  unemployment  and  destructive  wars. 

Whether  Henry  Ford  does  or  does  not  practice  what  he 
preaches  is  beside  the  question.  He  made  a  rule  to  correct 
the  evil  10  years  ago.  and  it  is  the  only  method  that  can  cor- 
rect the  evil.  With  interest  and  taxes  each  appearing  a  tliou- 
sand  times  in  the  construction  of  an  auromobilc,  and  in  somi- 
instances  pyramided,  it  might  be  po.ssible  that  Mr.  Ford  could 
not  do  what  he  wants  to  do.  On  the  other  hand,  we  need  an 
economic  policy  which  will  both  allow  and  compel  Mr.  Ford  and 


every  other  producer  of  fabricated  merchandise  to  follow  the 
Ford  rule. 


O.  K.,  Let's  Adjourn  I'olitics— No  Third  Term 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  H.  RENDER 

OF   OHIO 

I\  THK  HOrsK  OF  KKPRESKNTATIVKS 

Friday.  Nuycmbcr  3.  1939 

Mr.  BENDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Prrsjdent  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  has  propo.-\d  that  the  Mcmoers  of  Conure.s.s  ad- 
journ politics  in  the  interests  of  national  .safety  during  these 
trying  days.  He  has  wi.^ely  and  lorccfuUy  j-ximtt  d  out  th':> 
dangers  which  may  be  contamid  in  any  partisan  attitude 
toward  international  affaus.  Eui'opcan  governments  may  in- 
terpret our  Ai7ierican  tradition  of  vigorous  debate  as  an  evi- 
dence of  disunity.  They  maiy  (>rroneou.';ly  cciii'-true  cur  d(>sire 
for  a  thorough  r.iring  of  every  i.ssue  as  an  indication  of  weak- 
ness. To  avoid  these  pos.'^ibilities  we  are  all  ready  to  ad- 
journ politics  on  foreign  affair'^. 

But  while  we  iWi  on  the  subject,  Mr.  President,  it  appears 
to  us  that  the  adjournment  ot  pohru's  which  yon  prciposo 
Diight  be  best  achieved  by  one  inicqui vocal  .statement  ivom 
\ou.  To  eliminate  all  the  political  unrest  v.'ithin  the  Demo- 
cratic Party,  to  t:ive  the  Nation  an  opP"rUiniiy  to  stop  fret- 
ting over  Its  next  candidates  for  the  Presidency,  to  present. 
u:-5  with  a  breathing  spell  during  which  we  may  ail  devo;e  cur 
attention  to  sching  cur  major  pi'oblenis.  m.-tead  of  tramuig 
futile  guesses  ov-r  your  own  aspirations,  a  simple  'I  do  not 
choose  to  run"  would  be  of  inestimable  value. 

All  that  IS  requiied  of  you  is  a  decision  to  uphold  the  un- 
written tradition  v.i  our  Am-'rican  Government,  the  tradition 
winch  ha.>  p!ac  'd  an  irrevocable  tal>)0  on  a  third  term  for 
cur  American  Presidents.  With  the  third-term  bouey  out  of 
the  way.  both  the  Republicans  and  the  Democrats  in  our  Con- 
gress would  be  ready  to  talk  freely  and  frankly  with  you,  Mr. 
President.  They  would  nt;t  insist,  a.s  they  so  Irequ.  ntly  di). 
tliat  your  foreign  policy  is  prompted  by  a  desire  to  make 
yourself  a  strong  candidate  for  reelecnon  in  i:)40.  Youi-  mo- 
tives would  no  longer  be  suspect,  and  the  Nation  would  be 
will.ng  to  ascribe  your  effort.-  in  the  field  of  international  af- 
fairs  to  state.snuin.^hip  rath*  r  than   sh.owmanship. 

A.s  mattt  rs  stand  now.  it  i.s  all  too  evident  that  a  good  deal 
of  your  program,  no  mxatter  how  nobly  it  may  be  prompted. 
is  calculated  to  heighten  your  personal  prestige  rather  than 
to  solve  internatior.al  problems.  A  gesture  toward  the  medi- 
ation of  European  crises  would  carry  more  weight  both 
abroad  and  at  home  if  it  were  known  that  you  were  not 
being  guided  by  a  desire  to  win  another  election.  If  all  of 
our  people  were  certain  that  you  were  seeking  nothing  per- 
sonal, we  should  be  far  more  solidly  united  m  our  efforts  to 
solve  impersonal  problems  impersonally. 

Here  IS  jour  opportunity  to  declare  a  real  adjournment  of 
politics.  Mr.  Roosevelt.  The  technique  is  simple.  It  requires 
no  more  than  a  brief  sentence.  The  Nation  is  waiting  for 
jou  to  speak  that  sentence. 


The  Honor  of  Representinjif  a  (Ireat  District  in  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States 


EXTENSION  OE  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OK    INM  \N.\ 

IN  THE  IIOrSK  OK  KKI'RKSENTATIVES 
Friday.  A'ofc  ;/,'bcr  3.  1939 
Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  immensely  proud  of  the 
fact  that  I  am  privileged  to  represent  a  great  district  in  the 
Congre.s.s  of  the  United  States,  which  to  my  mind  is  the 
premier  law-making  body  m  the  world.  There  is  no  district 
in  the  United  States  that  is  more  typically  American    more 
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genuinely  and  truly  devoted  to  the  home  a.s  the  basis  of  so- 
ciety or  more  sincerely  consecrated  to  our  institutions  of 
equality  and  freedom  than  the  Tu'clfth  Congressional  District 
of  Indiana,  the  capital  district  of  our  splendid  Hoosier  Com- 
monwealth. Ours  is  an  American  district  all  the  way  through. 
It  is  free  from  the  subversive  influences  which  the  Dies  Com- 
mittee has  found  to  exist  in  so  many  other  places.  It  has  no 
glamorous  ultra  rich  "four  hundred."  It  is  composed  of  good. 
h.cnest-to-God  people,  the  same  warp  and  woof  that  brought 
about  the  birth  of  this  Nation  out  of  the  travail  of  Old  World 
oppression,  and  In  the  fullness  of  time  made  it  great  beyond 
comparison  among  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

When  our  people  elect  a  man  to  do  a  job  they  expect  him 
to  make  the  best  use  he  can  of  the  heart  and  brain  that  God 
gave  him,  to  think  the  problem  out  as  best  he  can.  and  then 
to  act  in  accordance  \^1th  the  dictates  of  his  judgment  and 
his  conscience  In  the  light  of  the  information  his  watchful- 
ness and  energy  have  enabled  him  to  accumulate. 

As  I  survey  the  recent  neutrality  fight  retrospectively,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that,  vital  as  was  the  issue  involved,  no 
one,  cither  in  Washington  or  at  home,  sought  by  undue  pres- 
sures or  influences  to  s^-ay  my  judgment.  It  is  a  source  of 
satisfaction  to  me  to  know  that  all  seemed  to  give  me  credit 
for  sincerity  and  to  accept  as  a  foregone  conclusion  that  I 
would  do  what  I  thought  was  best  for  my  district  and  ms' 
country,  and  th£t,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  what  I  did. 

I  may  have  been  WTong— I  hope  I  was  wrong.     I  believed 
that  repeal  of  the  munitions  embargo  would  expose  us  un- 
necessarily to  entanglements  and  probably  to  ultimate  in- 
volvement in  the  war.     Now  that  Congress  has  acted,  though 
I  still  fear  the  outcome,  I  hope  and  pray  that  we  may  escape 
being  drawn  in.  and  I  pledge  to  our  President  my  very  best  sup- 
port in  every  effort  he  may  make  to  keep  America  out  of  war. 
Typical  of  other  letters  I  received  from  home  while  the 
fight  was  on  was  one  in  verse  which  I  appreciate  so  much  that 
I  nm   taking   advantage  of  the  unanimous   consent   of   the 
House  to  insert  it  in  the  Congression.'\l  Record.    The  writer, 
Clarence  C.  Deuprec,  is  an  excellent  businessman  and  a  splen- 
did citizen  of  Indianapolis.     His  poetic  effusion,  addressed  to 
"My  Dear  ConLiressman  and  Fi'iend."  was  as  follows: 
■S\'hilc  folk  may  argue,  con  and  pro, 
Tlirough  the  pres.';.  o'er  'phone  or  radio; 
It  .sfi:;>  to  n.e.  on  fact"?  at  hand, 
Constituents  should  not  command 
Thca   SenatorB  and  Congrtsa.iion 
Jusi  what  to  do — Jus"  how  or  when. 

Yeu  men  arp  ihcrr.  wi»h  :nform.ation 
That  can't  be  hroadcas'  o'er  our  Nntlon, 
And  you  want  war  no  more  than  ihey — 
Which  i.s  the  reason  why  I  say: 
U'^e  your  Judgment  wliat  best  will  be 
The  way  to  maintain  our  neutrality. 

You  may  be  wrong — you  might  be  right; 

If  wrong,  our  iK^ns  may  have  to  fi^ht. 

But    boiiig  honest  and  sincere 

Your  Judgment  is  better  than  ours  out  here. 

And  less  confused  than  we  v.-ho  strive 

To  keep  business  and  industry  alive. 

You're  serving  not  some  small  group  now — 

You're  stTvlng   a   nation,   and   must   somehow 

Find  courage,  strength,  and  vision  clear 

To  overcome  selfishness  and  fear. 

Our  peace,  our  fate,  rest  In  your  hand; 

Use   your   be&t  Judgment,   is  my  command. 


Recreational  Aroostook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3.  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER.  OP  MAINE 


Fairfield,  and  Frontier  Pish  and  Game  Club  at   the   joint 
banquet  Thursday  evening.  August  10.  1939: 

Maine's  two  biggest  crops  have  long  been  "taters"  and  tourists. 
Aroostook  may  easily  and  profliablv  excel  in  the  second  crop  as  well 
as  the  flr.-t 

Aroostook  may  weU  remember  that  20  percent  of  the  area  of  Maine 
Is  witnin  Aroostock  County.  Less  than  one-third  of  this  mar- 
vclously  fertile  area  is  required  to  produce  nearly  20  percent  of  the 
potatoes  m  America. 

The  remaining  two- third;  comprises  over  4.000  square  mile  of  for- 
est and  lakes  and  streams  that  might  easily  entertain  100  000 
visitors  for  a  2  weeks'  vacation  each  v-ear.  Ten  million  dollars  would 
be  distributed  by  those  paying  guests  fcr  tlie  privileige  of  roamms 
over  this  Impprlal  domain  with  no  danger  of  crowding  since  a 
square  mile  of  territory  would  be  available  for  every  pair  of  visitors. 

Conservinf?  and  restoring  our  recreational  resources  in  a  great 
cooperative  program  is  simply  Yankee  common  sense.  This  program 
must  be  built  on  the  fullest  cooperation  of  all  agencies  ccncernod. 
public  and  pjrtvate.  State  and  Federal,  but  must  be  based  primarily 
on  the  awakened  interest  of  individual  citizens  who  appreciate  what 
this  precious  heritage  meai^  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Fisheries  has  shown  the  keenest  under- 
standing of  what  this  greatest  piece  of  unspoiled  wilderness  In  the 
East  may  mean  to  millions  of  Americans  within  a  day's  travel.  A* 
a  part  now  of  the  Interior  Department  the  Bureau  is  associated  with 
the  greatest  organized  travel  agency  in  the  world  as  this  depart- 
ment has  been  designated  to  Introduce  America  and  all  Its  marvels 
not  only  to  Americans  but  to  world  travelers  frcm  everywhere. 

Among  the  trophies  of  the  hunt  in  the  Bath  Club  in  London  hangs 
one  of  Uie  largest  moose  heads  in  the  world  taken  in  the  woods  of 
Maine. 

Maine  may  well  cultivate  the  mort  cordial  relations  with  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  as  we  seek  to  develop  both  our  com- 
mercial and  sprating  fisheries  and  as  we  seek  to  atuact  the  15.000.000 
visitors  that  Hiram  Ricker  always  claimed  was  easily  the  capacity 
of  Maine. 
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HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 
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ADDRESS  OF  HON.  RALPH  O  BREWSTER.  OP  MAINE  AT 
TvIEETING  OP  BELFAST  LIONS  CLUB.  MONDAY  EVENING 
AUGUST  14.  1939  v  i:-  li  v^, 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  before  the  Rotary  and  Lions  Clubs,  of  Fort  '• 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  delivered  at  meeting  of  Belfast  Lions  Club.  Monday 
evening.  August  14,  1939: 

Tlie  twinkling  twenties  have  had  their  day.  The  terrible  thirties 
are  now  nearly  past.    The  lorties  He  before. 

Soon  we  enter  on  a  new  decade.  Soon  we  elect  a  President,  mind- 
ful of  tlie  fact  that  the  Presidents  of  the  even  decades  have  always 
faced  terrific  tasks. 

One  returns  from  Washington  filled  with  confidence  and  hcpe. 
There  is  growing  realization  that  America  is  not  to  be  saved  by 
law.  More  and  more  Members  of  the  Congress  are  getting  ready  to 
let  nature — or  at  any  rate  human  nature — have  a  hand.  People 
have  an  irresistible  urge  to  get  well,  and  this  is  true  also  of 
our  economic  problems. 

After  waiting  a  while  for  George  or  Franklin  to  do  It,  the  average 
American  anally  decides  to  take  hold  for  himseli  and  see  if  the 
sorry  mess  in  which  we  have  been  mired  for  a  decade  cannot  be 
straightened  out  by  the  doctrine  of  self-help. 

This  tells  the  story  of  the  America  that  Ib  to  be  in  this  next 
decade.    One  needs  not  a  gazing  globe. 

The  travesty  of  want  in  the  midst  of  plenty  Is  coming  to  an  end. 

The  potato  growers  of  Aroostook  are  a  ciasstc  example  at  this 
time.  Special  subsidies  for  cotton,  wheat,  and  corn  have  left  "the 
farmers  of  the  South  and  West  with  unparalleled  surpluses  acil 
prices  rapidly  receding  to  record  lows.  These  special  aids  v^ere~- 
denied  potato  growers  because  the  voltmie  production  of  potatoes  1b 
confined  to  narrow  areas. 

Yet  today  the  potato  grower  without  these  aids  Is  Infinitely 
better  off  than  the  cotton  and  wheat  farmers  of  the  South  and  West. 
Aroostook  County  and  eastern  Maine  faces  one  of  the  most  promis- 
ing prospects  In  a  decade  for  the  prosperity  of  Its  major  crop. 
Nature  has  smiled  on  Maine  while  withholding  Its  blessing  from 
many  of  our  neighbors  In  the  South  and  In  the  West.  An  In- 
creased crop  In  Maine  this  year  finds  the  country  with  a  steadily 
diminishing  crop  estimate  elsewhere.  This  spells  opportunity  for 
Main?,  but  opportunity  of  which  full  advantage  must  be  taken 
if  Maine  growers  are  to  profit.  America  is  getting  ready  once  again 
to  go  ahead.  The  pessimists  will  be  fooled  who  have  sold  America 
short  and  sailed  off  for  foreign  shores^ 
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Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  J.  COCHRAN 

OK   MISSOIRI 

iN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  l'dZ9 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  peace  and  security  of 
thf  Citizens  of  the  United  States  is  a;>>ured  as  far  as  it  is 
humanly  posiible  for  the  Congress  to  do  so  by  the  passage  of 
the  new  Neutrality  Act.  I  supported  it  because  it  was  my 
firm  conviction  that  only  the  act  of  a  madman  can  now  draw 
us  into  this  conflict. 

The  concessions  this  country  makes  in  this  law  go  far  be- 
yond any  law  ever  placed  on  the  statute  books  of  our  Nation. 
Search  the  history  of  this  country,  and  nowhere  will  you 
find  where  we  have  ever  df^nied  the  right  of  our  ships  and 
our  citizens  the  freedom  of  the  seas. 

Under  the  term.s  of  this  law  American  ships  cannot  carry 
contraband  to  a  neutral  or  belligerent  port,  and  American 
citizens  travel  on  their  own  responsibility  if  they  enter  the 
combat  zone.  That  part  of  the  law  in  itself  should  assure  us 
peace  v.ith  the  world. 

It  was  the  destruction  of  our  ships,  with  the  consequent 
less  of  American  life  that  finally  brought  us  into  the 
World  War  in  1917,  with  the  result  that  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  our  youth  never  returned,  or  became  di.s.- 
abled  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.  Until  everyone  who  par- 
ticipated in  that  war  and  his  or  her  dependents  have  gone 
to  their  reward  the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents  will  nev(T  be 
known.  You  know  and  I  know  no  benefits  accrued  either  to 
our  Nation  or  its  citizens  as  a  result  of  our  participation. 

It  was  our  duty  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  what  happened 
from  1914  to  1918:  and  although  m.any  disagree  with  my  view, 
I  think  the  pa»ssage  of  this  act  will  accomplish  it. 

Another  feature  of  the  law  worthy  of  special  mention  Ls 
that  part  which  says  to  every  person  in  this  coimtry,  and  that. 
of  course,  includes  partnerships  and  corporations,  you  cannot 
extend  credit  to  a  belligerent,  I  know  some  claim  this  will 
soon  mean  credit  and  carry  instead  of  cash  and  carry,  but  that 
change  can  only  be  made  by  Congress,  and  it  is  my  opinion 
Congress  will  never  make  such  a  change.  This  is  the  first 
timie  in  cur  history  such  a  provision  has  been  written  into  law. 

We  do  not  want  the  Government  nor  any  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment or  the  citizens  of  this  country  to  ever  extend  credit 
to  a  belligerent.  If  there  is  any  one  feature  of  the  new  law 
upon  which  the  Congress  is  united  it  is  this. 

That  this  was  not  a  partisan  question  is  evidenced  by  the 
speech  of  one  of  the  leading  Republicans  of  the  country, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Representative  J.-mvies  W. 
Wadsworth,  a  former  United  States  Senator  from  that  State 
and  one  who  has  been  prominently  mentioned  as  the  Repub- 
lican candidate  for  President,  The  gentleman  from  New 
York  1  Mr,  W.adsworth  1  in  his  speech,  after  showing  the  em- 
bargo had  not  accomplished  what  those  originally  advocating 
it  thought  it  would  accomplish,  and  who  spoke  against  the 
embargo  and  voted  against  it  when  it  was  proposed  several 
years  ago,  said  in  part  Thursday: 

Under  this  legi.^lation  as  now  proposed  in  the  cash-and-carry 
provision,  overt  acts  cannot  be  committed  against  our  ships,  be- 
cause our  ships  will  not  be  permitted  to  carry  anything  to  the 
belligerents  in  Europe.  What  overt  acts,  then,  can  be  committed? 
I  have  heard  it  suggested  that  sabotage  would  be  instigated  here 
in  the  United  States  in  the  form  of  explosions  and  outrages  of  one 
sort  and  another,  and  that  in  the  -"ace  of  that  possibility  we  would 
better  pass  a  law  which  might  keep  us  free  from  .sabotage.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  we  are  ever  to  frame  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
Statt-s  upon  the  theory  that  we  cannot  keep  order  in  our  own  Gov- 
frnment,  in  our  own  country,  then,  by  heaven,  we  would  belter 
crawl  into  a  hole  and  pull  the  hole  in  after  us. 

It  may  be  that  madmen  are  loose  in  Europe;  but  as  America 
stands  today,  in  all  her  might  and  with  all  her  potential  power,  I 
caiinot  conceive  of  any  man  so  mad  as  to  invite  the  United  States 
to  be  tus  enemy.     So  I  have  never  been  panicky  about  our  being 


drawn  into  this  conflict,  because  I  cannot  conceive  that  any  of 
the  belligerents  wants  us  to  get  In  there  and  be  its  enemy.  It 
would  spell  their  ruin,  and  they  all  know  it. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  in  reference  to  propaganda.  You. 
Mr.  Speaker,  expressed  my  sentiments  when  in  your  speech 
of  Thui.>d:iv  von  >:\\A: 

De-pi'e  statutes,  and  despite  proclamations,  thank  God  we  are 
still  entitled  to  think  at  lea-^t  as  we  please,  although  in  seme 
governments  of  the  world  men  cannot  act  as  they  please  under 
their  systems  of  regimentation 

The  right  of  the  American  plojiU^  to  ihmk  a.s  thry  please, 
to  petition  their  memb'^rs  of  Ci.ngress  and  to  express  their 
views  cannot  and  must  never  be  denied.  Regardless  of 
whether  l.-tters  and  telegrams  are  inspired  is  b<\vond  the 
point:  I  say  no  cne  should  be  criticised  for  free  (>xpres.sion  of 
their  views,  so  long  as  they  remain  within  the  limits  of  tho 
Constitution,  I  have  no  sympathy  with  tho.M^  wiio  would 
criticize.  Whether  expressions  are  m  sympathy  with  my 
views  or  in  contrast,  I  welcome  them. 

I  have  never  attempted  to  misrepresent  or  mislead  in  order 
to  accomplish  an  obj  ctive.  TItc  charge  that  the  Members  of 
the  House  were  gagged  is  not  .supported  by  the  facts  Yov  45 
hours  and  21  minutes  the  House  of  Representatives  wa.s  in 
session  before  the  resolution  was  mes.saged  from  the  Senate, 
During  that  period  four-fifths  of  the  time  was  used  to  debate 
the  question.  Not  once  was  a  M"mber  deiiied  the  ntilit  to 
speak  and  the  House  did  no;  adjourn  for  the  day  until  all  who 
desired  had  been  recognized.  Millions  of  word.>  were  le- 
corded  on  both  sides  of  the  question.  Aside  from  this,  day 
after  day  Members  were  permitted  not  only  to  place  th.eir  own 
remarks  in  the  Rev-grd  but  to  mclude  as  part  of  their  riniark.-. 
the  speeches  of  others,  as  well  as  newspaper  articles  and  edi- 
torials in  support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  ix?ndinK  question. 
So  far  as  the  leaders  on  both  sides  were  concerned,  i)oIitics 
were  adjourned,  and  this  likewi.';e  applied  to  almo.st  every 
Member  of  the  Hou.^e.  There  were  but  few  exceptions.  When 
the  resolution  came  from  the  Senate  no  attempt  was  made  to 
fix  debate.  Finally,  when  it  was  evident  that  both  those  for 
and  against  had  no  additional  .speakers,  a  vote  was  taken.  In 
my  years  of  experience  I  have  never  seen  a  more  1  b  'ral  rule 
on  a  conference  rtport.  Under  the  regular  rules  of  the  House, 
a  vote  could  have  teen  forced  after  1  hour's  discussion,  but  no 
attempt  was  made  to  enforce  the  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  time  will  tell  whether  or  not  thi.s  new  law 
will  keep  us  out  of  war.  Feeling  that  it  will  be  more  h'lpful 
than  the  1937  law,  I  could  do  nothing  and  retain  my  self- 
respect  but  to  vote  for  it. 


The  1910  Republican 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


ov 


HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF    M.MNE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HErRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON  R  M.PH  O  BREV,'STER,  OF  M.MNE  .-AT  THE 
WISCONSIN  REPUBLICAN  PICNIC  AND  FIELD  DAY  AT  MIL- 
WAUKEE ON  AUGUST  13.  1939 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Recopd.  I  include  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  Wisconsin  Rt^publican  picnic  and 
field  day  at  Milwaukee  on  August  13,  1939: 

The  1940  Republican  Ls  not  a  New  Dealer.  Neither  i.s  he  an  "old 
dealer."  He  bcluvts  in  a  square  ceal  for  everyone.  That  is  the 
spirit  that  brought  Wiscon.sin.  Minnesota,  and  Michigan  back  into 
the  Republican  column  in  1938  That  is  the  «i)int  that  wi'A  bring 
the  United  States  back  into  the  Republican  column  In  1940. 

Maine  is  happy  and  proud  to  have  kept  the  laith.  Maine  and 
Vermont  for  some  years  have  been  the  official  .'^pi)ke,smen  of  17  000,- 
000  Americans.     Now   we  welcome  Wisconsin   back   into   the   great 


galary  of  Stages  that  .-subscribe  still  to  the  principles  of  Wa.'-hl-pton 
JelTerhon.  and  Lincoln. 

The  1940  Ii<pubacan  Is  neith'-r  a  radical  nor  a  rcactlcnary.  In 
the  pif-t  2  dec  ad-.,  each  alike  has  had  his  opportunity  and  each 
has  tried  and  lailed. 

No  challenge  is  iieces;sary  of  thc-lr  sincerity  of  purpose  in  recogniz- 
ing that  the  next  decade  belo:  gs  to  the'new  siJint  thct  is  now 
abr.iid.  America  Is  once  agaiii  on  the  march  to  the  American  wav 
of  h-e  ' 

The  v.crld  may  wdl  take  notice  of  the  American  way  during  the 
next  dc'  ade  as  we  ret;.'d:caie  Ainerica  to  American  ideals 

A  .square  deal  for  fv.ryoiie  will  spt^ll  p-eace,  progiess,  and  prcspeiity 
for  America  and  fur  the  world  a.6  v,cll. 


Article  on  Propas:anda  for  War 


EXTExXSIOX  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RUSH  D.  HOLT 

OF  WEST  vii;gl\ia 

IX  THi::  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday.  October  31.  1939 

Mr.  HOLT,  Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  prepared  by  me.  on 
propaganda  for  war. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

S:narcr  Eennttt  Clark  Introduced  the  following  resolution, 
which  was  never  reported  from  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com.mittee: 

'Rr.-->lud,  That  a  special  committee  of  seven  Senators,  to  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  of  the  Ser.ate.  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
make  a  full  and  complete  study  and  inveitigation  zf  the  activities 
cf  any  per.son,  firm,  or  corporation  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  any 
fiTeipn  nation,  by  way  of  propaganda  or  otherwise,  having  as  their 
ultimate  goal  or  tending  to  cau  e,  directly  or  indirectly,  a  change  in 
the  neutral  position  of  the  United  Slates  in  the  conflicts  now  being 
waged  abroad.  The  committee  shall  report  to  the  Senate  the  resu)ts 
of  lis  study  and  investigations,  together  with  its  recommendations, 
It  any,  for  mxxss&ry  legislation, 

"For  the  purpose  of  this  resolution  the  committee,  or  any  duly 
authorized  subcommittee  thereof,  is  authoriztd  to  hold  hearings,  to 
Eit  and  act  at  such  times  and  places  during  the  sessions,  recesses, 
and  adjourned  periods  of  the  Seventy-sixth  and  succeeding  Con- 
grtases,  to  employ  clerical  and  other  assistance,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena,  or  otherwise,  the  attendance  of  such  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  such  correspondence,  bocks,  papers,  and  documents;  to 
make  such  investigations  to  administer  such  oaths,  to  take  such 
teMimony,  and  to  incur  such  expenditures  as  it  deems  advisable. 
Tlie  cobt  of  stenographic  services  to  report  such  hearings  shall  not 
be  m  excess  of  25  cents  per  hundred  words.  The  expenses  of  the 
committee,  which  fchall  not  exceed  $25,000,  shall  be  paid  from  the 
contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers  approved  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee." 

Foreign  propaganda  should  be  exposed,  not  after  involvement 
but  before.  We  waited  20  j-ears  for  the  exposure  of  the  World  War 
propaganda.  The  price  of  not  knowing  it  was  terrific.  Let  us  not 
pay  the  terrible  penalty  again. 

An  English  writer  wrote,  "Can  we  rope  them  In  again?" 

That  very  process  is  going  on  now,  and  will  continue  to  be  an 
Important  factor  until  the  conclusion  cf  the  war. 

I  have  heard  Senators  say  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  wants 
war.  That  Is  not  a  completely  true  statement  of  fact.  There  are 
persons  In  the  country  who  desire  our  entrance  into  the  war,  I 
dare  say  most  every  Senator  has  received  letters  from  individuals 
saying  we  should  go  into  the  war  in  order  to  destroy  Germany, 
Public-opinion  polls  taken  on  a  Nation-wide  scale  or  those  taken 
in  separate  communities  show  some  persons  want  war.  We  are 
glad  that  the  number  is  small,  but  around  that  nucleus  may  come 
more  and  more  Individuals  who  would  want  our  country  to  go 
to  war. 

The  French  historian  Hanataux  described  a  conversation  of  Rob- 
ert Bacon  before  the  American  entrance  Into  the  World  War,  This 
conversation  was  as  follows: 

"In  America  there  are  50,000  people  v.ho  understand  the  neces- 
sity of  the  United  States  entering  the  war  immediately  on  your 
side.  But  there  are  100,000,000  Americans  who  have  not  even 
thought  of  it.  Our  task  is  to  .see  that  the  figures  are  reversed  and 
that  the  50,000  become  the  100.000,000,     We  wiU  accomplish  this." 

It  is  a  known  fact  that  the  50  000  had  their  number  increased 
day  by  day  until  the  United  States  went  to  war.  It  was  not  done 
overnight.  It  was  a  gradual  process,  in  which  propaganda  played 
a  tremendous  part. 

You  may  say  that  we  have  been  asstired  by  the  President  that 
there  will  be  no  war.  May  I  quote  President  Wilson  less  than 
8  months  before  the  World  War  declaration?  He  said:  "There  will 
be  no  war.  This  country  does  not  intend  to  become  Involved  in 
tiua  war.    We  are  the  only  one  of  the  great  white  nations  that  Is 


free  from  war  tod,-\y,*nd  it  would  be  a  crime  against  civilization  for 
us  to  go  m." 

Yet  we  went  In. 

You  may  say  that  the  people  are  aroused  to  the  danger  of  war 
and  that  we  won't  participate.  President  Wilson,  speaking  in  New 
York  City  m  1916,  made  this  statement: 

"I  get  a  great  many  letters,  my  fellow  citizens,  from  important 
and  influential  men  in  this  country,  but  I  get  a  great  m-any  other 
letters.  I  get  letters  from  unknown  men.  from  humble  women, 
from  people  whose  names  have  never  been  heard  and  will  nf^ver 
be  recorded,  and  there  is  but  one  prayer  In  all  of  these  letters: 
'Mr.  President,  do  not  allow  anybody  to  persuade  you  that  the 
people  of  this  country  want  war  with  anybody,'  " 

Today  the  people  are  writing,  saying:  "Keep  out  of  war."  Will 
their  voice  be  more  emphatic  and  more  influential  than  before? 

A  Canadian  paper,  the  Windsor  (Ontario)  Daily  Star,  in  its 
September  21,  1939,  issue  said: 

"The  arms-embargo  clause  of  the  Neutrality  Act  will  be  repealed 
for  a  starter,  and  the  United  States  of  America  will  be  in  the  war 
along  about  the  middle  of  next  January." 

Reports  in  Europe  have  sent  back  the  news  that  many  Europeans 
expect  America  to  get  into  the  conflict.  Those  of  us  who  were  in 
Europe  before  and  after  the  declaration  of  war  know  that  there 
is  the  gen-ral  talk  that  the  United  States  of  America  would  become 
an  ally.  There  seems  to  be  a  feeUng  that  somewhere  there  has 
been  an  understanding. 

Propaganda  has  to  be  successful  before  we  enter  the  conflict. 

President  Roosevelt  once  gave  us  seme  good  advice  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  is  important  to  watch  those  "small  decisions "  The 
President  said: 

"At  this  late  date  with  the  wisdom  which  is  so  easy  after  the 
event,  we  find  it  possible  to  trace  the  tragic  series  of  small  decisions 
which  led  Europe  into  the  Great  War  in  1914  and  eventually  en- 
gulfed us  and  many  other  nations.  We  can  keep  out  of  war  if 
those  who  watch  and  decide  make  certain  that  the  small  decisions 
of  each  day  do  not  lead  toward  war,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  they 
possess  the  courage  to  say  'no'  to  those  who  selfishly  or  unwisely 
would  let  us  go  to  war." 

It  is  there  the  task  lies.  To  make  certain  that  those  who  watch 
and  decide  possess  the  courage  to  say  "No"  to  those  who  selfishly 
or  unwisely  let  us  go  to  war. 

But  while  we  may  be  asleep,  those  w>io  want  us  to  go  In  are 
working  to  see  that  those  who  have  the  power  of  m.aking  those 
decisions  say  "yes"  to  the  question.  In  1914,  100,000,000  would 
have  said  "no"  while  50,000  would  have  said  "yes,  "  In  1917  the 
final  verdict  was  "yes." 

The  Montreal  (Canada)  Gazette  for  October  24  has  an  inter- 
esting article  relating  the  story  of  a  speech  before  the  Canadian 
Club  of  Montreal,     It  follows: 

I  From  the  Gazette,  Montreal,  Canada,  October  24,  1939] 

"rNITED     STATES     HELD     ANTINAZI     BUT     MOSE     ANTIWAE WHITNEY      H. 

SHEP.^RDSON  SATS   90   PERCENT  OF  AMERICANS  OPPOSE  PARTICIPATION 

,   HE     RIDICULES     LINDBERGH ^TELLS    CANADI.\N     CLL^B     AVIATOR  S     SPEECH 

WORSE  THAN   'E\'EN   INSANE  OR   rLUTERATE'   WOLTJ)    UTl'KR 

"Ninety  percent  of  the  people  of  the  United  States,  or  more,  are 
actively  hostile  to  the  reactionary  philosophy,  brutal  methods,  and 
Napoleonic  ambitions  of  Adolph  Hitler  and  his  gangsters.  Ninety 
percent  of  them  hope  that  he  and  his  outfit  will  be  obUterated. 
They  reckon  there  is  an  even  chance  that  thifc  will  happen  as  a 
result  of  the  war  which  he,  and  he  alone,  has  Parted.  Neverthe- 
less, some  90  percent  of  them — not  necessarily  the  same  indi- 
viduals— feel  that  the  United  States  should  not  enter  the  war 
under  present  conditions;  and  popular  polls  indicate  that  75 
percent  of  them  now  believe — and  I  emphasize  the  word  'now' — 
that  the  United  States  should  not  enter  the  war  even  to  save  Great 
Britain  and  France  from  defeat, 

"This  statement  was  made  before  the  Canadian  Club  of  Montreal 
at  its  luncheon  meeting  yesterday  In  the  Windsor  Hotel  by  W'hitney 
H.  Shepardson.  formerly  assistant  to  the  late  Colonel  House,  and 
now  vice  president  of  International  Railways  of  Central  America, 
who  was  discussing  some  aspects  of  American  foreign  relations." 

The  Important  thing  in  that  article  is  ona  little  word.  It  has 
the  same  number  of  letters  as  the  word  "war";  that  is.  three.  The 
word  I  refer  to  Is  "now."  He  said  that  the  sentiment  is  against 
going  to  war  now.  and  he  desired  to  emphasize  the  word  "now."  I. 
likewise,  want  to  emphasize  it  because  it  is  in  that  situation  we  face 
the  great  danger.  It  is  important  we  have  the  sentiment  in 
America  not  alone  now  but  always  for  our  staying  out  of  the  wars  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  Raymond  Moley,  former  close  associate  and  policy  consultant 
of  President  Roosevelt,  relates  in  his  book.  After  Seven  Years,  how 
the  process  of  education  was  going  to  be  used.  I  refer  to  the 
following  quotation  from  his  book  in  which  he  discusses  the  aid 
to  be  given  to  England  and  FYance.     The  quotation  follows: 

"Observers  recognized  in  uhese  dramatic  maneuverings  signs  of 
a  State  Department  campaign  to  'educate'  the  American  people 
to  the  need  for  a  'stronger'  foreign  policy." 

ROGERSON    TELLS    OF    PRESENT-DAT    PROPAGANDA 

It  is  bad  enough  to  be  the  victim  of  propaganda,  but  it  is 
worse  when  we  know  how  it  is  to  be  accomplished  and  yet 
be  the  sufferer.  In  a  book  entitled  "Propaganda  in  the  Next 
War,"  Sidney  Rogerson  tells  how  the  English  are  going  to 
use  the  technique  of  propaganda  in  the  United  States.    This 
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book  was  written  and  published  in  Encland  as  a  part  of  a 
series  edited  by  Capt.  Liddell  Hart  entitled  "The  Next  War." 
It  wa;-  not  written  fur  American  consumption. 

In  order  that  there  will  be  a  full  understanding  of  the 
matter.  I  quote  his  writings: 

There  remains  the  United  Sta^-ef; — the  crp.^t  neutral.  In  the 
next  war.  as  m  the  hi.st.  the  re.'-ult  will  probably  depend  upon  the 
way  in  which  the  United  States  acts,  and  her  ifitude  will  rrflcct 
the  reaction  of  her  public  to  propaganda  properly  applied.  During 
thp  Great  War  the  eflort.s  of  the  rual  propc.sjtandist.s  in  the  United 
Sta'e.s  ahnc.^t  .stat^ger  belief.  The  German,-  wcr'  the  more  amazing 
and  th'^ir  activities  amounted  to  a  degree  ci  interference  in  Ameri- 
can domestic  affairs  which  will  surely  never  be  tolerated  aaain. 
Thfy  entered  the  field  of  United  States  labor  politics.  ur'^aniVing 
their  own  union~  Thfy  .set  up  all  sorts  of  ;^ropa-j;andist  bodies, 
whether  supposedly  pacifist  organizations  which  adroitly  blamed 
the  Allies  for  keeping  the  war  going  or  bureaus  to  work  upon  and 
Inflame  Negro  opinion.  They  appealed  to  univer.sity-tramcd  and 
professional  men.  They  reached  women  by  fornimg  ^uch  bodies 
as  the  League  of  American  Wonipn  for  Strict  Neutrality,  and 
workmgmen  thrcufzh  Labor's  National  Peace  Council.  Tliey  even 
bought  a  New  York  daily  paper.  We  were  almost  as  tliorough, 
though  le.ss  blatant  in  our  methods.  Among  our  multifarious 
activities  was  'he  supply  of  a  re^'ular  British  news  sheet  to  no  I 
fewer  than  360  .-^mailer  American  papers.  I 

"For  seme  time  the  issue  as  to  which  side  the  United  States  would  I 
take  hun.,'  in  the  balance  and  if  the  final  result  was  a  credi'  tu  our  ' 
propaganda,  we  Wfre  helped  by  the  carekssness  of  the  Germans,  i 
They  contmuallv  overreached  themselves  and.  with  all  their  native 
ti'i.dcncy  to  overonTanizaticn.  forgot  to  cover  tip  their  track.-  Their 
propaganda  was  as  obvious  as  It  was  energetic  I  rr^peat,  it  is  un- 
tlunkable  that  such  a  dog  fight  between  non-Americans  will  at:atn 
be  permitted  in  the  United  States  The  American  peoples  liave 
pri  greased  a  long  way  since  those  days,  when  foreign  politics  were 
hardly  toviched  upon  in  any  but  a  few  of  the  greater  n-wspapers 
Nowadays  the  American  forc'gn  correspondent  is  one  of  the  nio-t 
resourceful  and  best  Informed  in  the  world.  They  have  v^hat 
amounts  almost  to  a  passion  for  "debunking"  foreign  aims  and 
Ideas,  but  while  tht>y  have  encoura<:rd  Americans  ti  inten  st  them- 
selves m  politics  overseas,  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  m  transler- 
ring  their  own  objective  outlook  to  their  readers.  Excellently  si  rved 
though  the  Amencans  are  by  their  news  gatherers  and  reporters 
rbroad.  they  ran  perhaps  hardly  be  expected,  m  the  security  of  thrlr 
own  detached  hemisphere,  to  see  European  afTairs  realistically  For 
one  thing  the  American  is  the  great  champion  of  the  oppressed — and 
freciuently  of  the  soi-disant  oppressed — which  may  e.xplain  whv  he 
Is  so  trequently  taken  in  by  the  hard-luck  story  of  London  confidence 
tricksters.  Secondlv.  the  American  p-^cples  are  stili  under  the  in- 
fiuen-e  of  m.uch  of  the  Great  V/ar  propaganda.  They  are  more  sus- 
ceptible than  most  peoples  to  mass  sutrgestion — they  havf  been 
brought  up  CA  it-  and  since  1918  they  have  shut  themselves  ofT 
from  reality.  Thirdly,  they  are  at  this  moment  the  battle.eround  of 
an  active  propaganda  of  labels.  "  | 

"There  is  no  scn.=e  in  refusing  to  recognize  that  there  has  always 
been  a  substratum  of  suspicion  of  Great  Britain  in  th^"  United 
Spates.  The  American  people  may  admire  some  of  cur  traits  and 
hold  ethers  in  contempt,  but  they  periodically  tend  to  su.^pt-ct 
our  motives.  During  the  Great  War  v.-e  were  particularlv  vuliu-rable 
to  indirect  propaganda  in  the  United  States,  and  the  Germans 
were  able  to  work  up  a  fierce  feeling  for  the  miserable  Irish, 
struggling  to  get  home  rule;  for  the  oppressed  Indians,  writhing 
under  a  British  military  despotism:  for  the  fleasome  fellaheen  in 
Egypt,  kept  on  the  bare  subsistence  line;  and  for  the  poor  Jew 
whose  brethren  were  periodically  beaten  up  or  burned  by  Britain's  i 
Allies.  It  is  good  to  feel  that  in  the  next  war  those  liorscs  will 
not  run;  certainly  not  in  the  same  colors.  The  bestowal  of  more 
than  dominicn  status  on  Ireland,  the  Indian  constitution,  and  the 
recognition  of  the  Kingdom  of  Egypt  have  removed  these  dan- 
gerous centers  of  propaganda  Infection.  Whatever,  if  anything, 
we  may  have  lost  by  these  concessions,  they  have  made"  us  ^o 
much  the  less  vulnerable  to  enemy  propaganda  attack  in  America, 
It  will  be  difficult  again  to  rally  American  feeling  against  us  on 
these  counts.  There  remain  the  Jews.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
of  the  world  Jew  population  of  approximately  15.000.000.  no  fewer 
than  5  000.000  are  In  the  United  States.  Twenty-five  percent  of 
the  inhabitants  of  New  York  are  Jews.  During  the  Great  War  we 
bought  otT  thi.s  htige  Am.erican  Jewish  public  by  the  promise  of 
tho  Jewisli  national  home  in  Palestine,  held  by  LudendorfT  to  be 
the  master  stroke  of  allied  propaganda,  as  it  enabled  us  not  only 
to  appe->l  to  Jews  In  Am.erica  but  to  Jews  in  Germany  as  well. 
Since  then  our  attempts  to  implement  our  undertaking  have 
landed  us  in  difficulties  with  the  indigenous  Arabs,  agitated  by 
Italian  propaganda,  without  satisfying  the  Jews.  We  have  not 
satisfied  the  edtacated  British  Jews.  How  much  less  have  we  sat- 
isfied the  more  remote  Jew  community  on  the  other  side  of  the  j 
Atlantic?  In  addition,  the  recent  realist  policy  of  the  British  Gov-  ' 
eminent  has  been  worked  up  into  a  propaganda  of  significant 
extent  and  intensity  which  represents  Great  Britain  as  being  half 
Fascist'— excuse  the  label — all  ready  and  prepared  to  'sell  the 
demiCcratic  pa.ss'  and  go  'all  Fascist'  at  the  first  convenient  oppor- 
tunity. This  is  being  developed  by  the  intense  Jewish  hatred  of 
Germany  and  from  her  of  all  dictator  countries,  and  backed  by 
the  influence  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  undenominational 
liberals. 


"At  the  moment  we  have  a  strong  section  of  American  opinion 

against  us.  but  if  war  were  to  break  out  tomorrow  between  Eng- 
land anel  Germ.any  this  mass  of  opinion  would  have  to  come  down 
on  one  side  or  the  other  and  it  will  be  marvelous  Indeed  if  Gcr- 
nian  propaganda  could  succeed  In  bringing  it  down  on  theirs. 

"In  general  the  situation  in  the  United  States  is  mere  favorable  to 
Great  Britain  than  in  1914,  in  that  the  obvious  centers  of  infection 
have  been  removed:  but  less  favorable  in  that  we  have  temporarily 
at  any  ra'c  lo  t  caste  as  a  "deniocratic"  state  becau.^e  of  the  prop- 
aganda which  represents  us  as  truckling  to,  or  at  least  havhig 
truck  with  'dictators."  Though  we  are  not  unfavorably  placid. 
we  shall  require  to  do  much  propaganda  to  keep  the  United  Stales 
benevolently  neutral.  Tc  p!r->uade  her  to  take  cur  part  W'lil  be 
much  more  dillicult,  so  diuu  ult  as  to  be  unhkely  to  succeed.  It 
will  need  a  definite  threat  to  America,  a  threat,  moreover,  which 
Will  have  to  be  brought  home  by  propaganda  to  every  citizen, 
before  the  Republic  will  again  take  arms  in  an  external  cjuarrel. 
The  position  will  naturally  be  considerably  eased  if  Japan  were 
involved,  and  this  might  and  probably  would  bring  America  in 
without  further  ado.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  natural  and 
rbvioui  object  of  our  propagandists  to  arhieve  this,  just  as  during 
the  Great  War  they  succeeded  in  embroiling  the  Lnlted  States  with 
Germany. 

"Fortunately,  with  America  our  propaganda  Is  on  firm  Er-:ui.d. 
We  can  be  entirely  sincere,  as  our  main  plank  will  be  the  old 
democratic  one.  We  must  clearly  enunciate  cur  belief  in  the 
democratic  form  of  government  and  otir  fi.m  resolve  to  adhere 
to  It 

"Our  minor  propaganda  will  aim  at  attachl-.g  the  support  of  l.m- 
portant  sections,  such  as  the  Jews  probably  by  the  drclaratlcn  cf 
a  cl.'ar-cut  pcluy  on  Pale-tine  and  of  our  intention  if  victorious 
to  put  an  end  to  anti-Semitic  persecution,  and  of  the  Rc.uaa 
Catholic  community  m  similar  leinis.  The^e  >hould  not  be  diRTicult 
to  pursue,  nor  to  put  over  to  th.e  Ame-irim  public 

"We  shall  as  before  .send  over  our  leading  literary  lights  and  other 
men  with  name.s  well  known  in  the  Unite'd  Sta'es  to  put  our  point 
of  view  over  the  dinner  table.  Cur  trouble  here  will  be  to  ttnd 
men  with  equally  commanding  reputatloi^s  to  st.p  in*o  the  shoes 
of  such  as  Kiplmg.  Barrlp,  Shaw,  Galsworthy,  and  Wells.  Con- 
versely, we  sh.otild  exploit  to  the  full  the  views  and  experiences  of 
American  naUi-na'.s  vho  mi;;ht  be  serving  in  our  forces  ov  those  nf 
our  Alli.'s  We  sh  iild  make  mtich  of  tliem  deci;rate  them,  siiznal 
them  out  for  mention  m  di-patches  and  m  the  press  ar:d  u.^e  their 
stories  as  propa^'anda  material  to  their  own  peorle  This  was  a 
form  of  propaL'anda  very  ably  developed  by  the  French  during  th? 
Gre.it  War  American  newspapermen  m  London  are  of  approved 
mettle  and.  though  impervious  to  any  obvious  propaganda,  should 
nevertheless  represent  a  valuable  propaganda  force  on  the  strength 
of  the  day-to-day  news  thev  send  over,  quite  apart  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  them  like  this  country  In  an  experience  of  kne>w- 
mg  many  of  them  over  a  period  of  18  years  I  can  echo  Admiral 
Brownrigg's  word-  praising  'th.eir  absolute  reliability,  thdr  honesty 
in  preserving  s' cret  intormation  which  I  hael  been  eompelled  or 
perha;)s  had  thought  wi.se  to  impart  to  them,  and  their  loyalty  in 
never  making  use  of  it  until  I  give  them  the  word  "go"  ' 

•'We  shall  see  that  they  are  given  every  facility  for  observing  and 
reporting  and  that  their  messages  are  censored  sj-mpathe'ically. 
Similarly  wnh  their  news-reel  men.  They  i-hould  be  the  first  to 
be  allowed  to  'shoot'  pictures  of  air  raids  in  order  that  a  proper 
volume  of  pictorial  'horror'  will  be  available  in  one  of  the  few 
great   countries  where  'atrocity  propaeanda'  will  still   be  operative. 

"Our  cables  and  wirele.-s  telegraph  seivices  will  be  available  for 
less  urgent  e)r  secret  messages  Our  radio  propaL'antla  should  also 
be  working  at  full  pressure,  but  there  must  be  a  u'leat  improvement 
upon  the  present  lackadaisical  outlook  I  can  best  illustrate  ths 
by  the  following  personal  exjx-rience.  On  the  evening  that  tl.e 
world  was  standing  expectantly  to  hear  the  Prime  Minlste-r's  jire)- 
nouncement  on  Great  Britain's  attitude  if  the  Germans  followed 
their  coup  against  Austria  by  one  against  Czecl.oslovukia  I  ran 
into  a  friend  who  is  possibly  our  bc^t-known  radio  com.mentator 
"Tell  me  what  I'm  going  to  tell  Am'^rica  '  he  asked  me  'I've  uot  to 
do  my  weekly  talk  on  British  affairs  over  the  American  "ne'work"  in 
half  an  hour  and  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  what  I  ovight  to 
say."  'Btit  surely  yoti're  in  touch  with  the  Government.'  I  replied. 
'Haven't  they  given  you  a  line,  knowing  that  you  regularly  reach 
hundreds  of  thotisands  of  American  listeners^'  'Not  a  word.'  was 
his  surprising  answer  'I'm  not  in  touch  with  any  governmental 
source  of  information  They  have  never  tried  to  get  in  touch  with 
me.  thoush  someone  must  know  what  I'm  doiiut  Still  I've  trud  to 
get  in  touch  with  them  '  And  he  explained  how  he  had  previously 
been  down  to  a  certain  Govprnment  department  where  he  was 
permitted  to  see  a  Junior  member  of  the  press  office  who  could 
not  be  of  any  real  service  to  him.  This  is  a  sober  lact,  and  illus- 
trates as  well  as  may  be  how  much  our  authorities  are  doing  'o 
counteract  the  anti-Brltish  radio  propaganda  which  is  crowing  in 
the  United  States 

"T  must  not,  however,  give  the  impression  that  we  are  doing 
absolutely  nothing  at  present  to  direet  prf'p.i.-anda  toward  f'  remn 
countries.  That  would  be  unfair  to  that  esoteric  bcdv.  the  British 
Council,  which  occupies  Itself  in  what  It  calls  'culttral  propa- 
ganda,' or  more  succinctly,  in  spreading  a  'knowledge  and  appre- 
ciation of  cur  language,  literature,  art.  science,  and  eduea'ion." 
It  has  numerous  committees  composed  of  politicians,  civil  servants, 
manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  educationists,  and  -ends  ^>tit 
British  lecturers  and  musicians,  gramophone  records  pern  die. ils, 
and  literature  to  varioiis  foreign  countries,  entertains  editors  and 


educationists  visiting  England,  and  generally  encourages  the  young 
Idea,  whether  in  Latvia  or  Uruguay,  to  learn  and  appreciate  the 
English  language.  Although  it  has  practically  no  permanent  staff, 
It  claims  to  di-scharge  the  onerous  duties  of  coordinating  the 
propaganda  activities  of  other  bodies,  excellent  In  their  own  spheres, 
like  the  travel  association  (the  eld  'Come  to  Britain'  organization) 
and  the  him  institute  (a  body  which  exists  primarily  to  foster  the 
educational  and  documentary  film),  and  of  Unking  these  up  with 
the  British  Broadcasting  Co.'s  vague  operations. 

"Much  of  the  council's  work  Is  no  doubt  excellent  in  its  way,  but 
It  is  emphatically  not  propaganda.  In  the  present  situation  it  is 
rather  like  trying  to  interest  a  working-class  mother  in  fancy 
needlework  when  other  energetic  people  are  instructing  her  how 
to  make  her  family  budget  go  further.  Cultural  propaganda  Is  a 
dilettante  vision.  It  advances  nothing  coi  s'tructive  and,  despite  its 
hosts  of  committees,  it  Is  not  unified.  Moreover,  it  is  not  controlled 
either  by  experts  or  a  permanent  staff,  but  by  a  collection  of 
enthusiastically  minded  amateurs.  The  worst  that  can  be  said 
about  It  Is  that  It  spencLs  thousands  of  pounds  of  public  money 
which  might  be  more  profitably  applied;  the  best  is  that  it  can  do 
no  harm  and  may  even  wring  a  tear  out  of  some  aged  native  of 
Bulgaria  or  Peru  who  can  recall  the  days  before  Great  Britain 
thought  It  necessary  artificially  to  stimulate  an  Interest  in  her 
national  culture.  Also,  it  may  provide  a  skeleton  which  strength- 
ened in  the  caliber  as  well  as  the  numbers  of  its  personnel  and 
animated  by  a  propaganda  spirit,  might  be  padded  out  as  part  of 
the  ministry  of  propaganda  In  a  future  war." 

A-s  Rogerson  stated : 

"We  shall,  as  before,  send  over  our  leading  literary  lights  and 
other  men  with  names  well  known  in  the  United  States  to  put  ou 
point  of  view  over  the  dinner  table." 

Many  Instances  of  this  could  be  shown  but  two  news  reports 
show  the  parade.     They  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  Octcber  13,  1939] 

"ONK    THOt'<^AKD    TZVE    HVNDBED    AND    THIRTT-FIVE    ARRIVE    HERE   ON    THE 

"WASHINGTON' LINER    DELAYED    AT    LE    VERDON    AND    SOtTIHAMPTON 

MEETS     STORMS     ON     CROSSING BRINGS     FITrY-rOUR     BLOODED     DOGS 

LORD  MARLEY,  A  PASSENGER,  SEES  LONG  WAR,  WITH  THE  ALLIES  FINALLY 
'BREAKING    GERMANY' 

"The  United  States  liner  Washingrton,  with  1.535  passengers  from 
Boulhamptem  and  Le  Verdon  arrived  here  yesterday  after  a  pro- 
longed voyage  cau.sed  by  delays  in  both  ports.  In  addition  to  a 
number  of  notables,  the  ve.^sel  carried  a  large  cargo  of  Bordeaux 
wine.j  and  French  cheeses,  and  54  dogs,  including  several  champions 
Fhipjied  here  from  England  to  prevent  their  possible  destruction  in 
the  war. 

"One  passenger  was  Lord  Marley,  deputy  speaker  of  the  British 
House  cf  Lords,  who  is  here  to  fulfill  a  lecture  engagement  arranged 
s(  veral  months  ago.  He  predicted  a  long  war.  but  one  that  even- 
tually would  "break  Germany.*  The  present  coriflict  he  described  as 
"a  war  of  machines — not  men,'  and  said  that  Britain  would  settle 
only  for  "a  peace  with  honor.'  " 

[From  the  New  York  Times  of  October  23.  1939] 

"DLTF    cooper     EEES     REVOLT     ENDING     WAR EX-LORD    OF    BRITISH     ADMI- 
RALTY.   HEilE,   PREDICTS   CONSFIIVATIVE   INSLTIRECTIDN    IN    REICH HOLDS 

MONARCHY    LIKELY OTTO    VON    HAPSBUKG    MAY    RULE.    HE    SAYS    LTON 

ARRIVAL     ON     THE     'MANHATTAN*     TO     LECTL'RE ASTONISHED     AT     SUB- 
MARINE  FE-IT 

"He  was  accompanied  by  his  wife,  the  former  Lady  Diana  Man- 
ners, who,  as  an  actress,  played  the  virgin  In  'The  Miracle.'  They 
■Will  stay  at  the  Hotel  Ambassador  and  will  go  to  the  west  coast 
before  beginning  their  tour.  He  will  speak  here  on  "The  Survival 
of  Liberty" „and  'The  World  Wc  Live  In." 

"S.  K.  RatcllfTe,  British  writer  and  lecturer,  another  passenger, 
said  that  fear  cf  public  opinion  was  dominating  the  strategy  of  all 
commands.  'All  governments  are  afraid  of  launching  a  great  air 
war,"  be  said.  "They  can't  see  what  It  will  lead  to  tind  neither  side 
■wants  the  responsibility  for  starting  it.' 

"Besides  Mr.  Duff  Cooper  and  Mrs.  Ratcliffe.  there  were  four  other 
visiting  British  lecturers  aboard  the  Manhattan.  The  others  were 
Cecil  Roberts,  former  war  correspondent  and  novelist;  I.  O.  Rich- 
ards, lecturer  at  Cambridge  University;  R.  Ellis  Roberts,  Journalist 
and  author;  and  Mls."^  Phyllis  Bottome,  novelist. 

"NOT    SENT    BT    GOVERN MKNT 

"All  refused  to  discuss  what  course  the  United  States  should  take 
In  regard  to  the  war.  They  had  agreed  in  advance  among  them- 
selves not  to  do  so,  as  a  course  of  conduct  out  of  place  for  a  visiting 
alien.  Mr  RatcllfTe,  who  will  lecture  on  "Why  Britain  Went  to 
War,"  said  that  while  most  of  them  would  disctiss  war  issues,  none 
had  been  sent  by  the  British  Government.  *The  British  Govern- 
ment isn't  sending  any  speakers,'  he  added.  'They  are  all  coming 
en  their  own  stenm.'  " 

Do  you  doubt  that  Mr.  RatcllfTe  will  tell  Why  Britain  Went  to 
■War  Is  because  of  their  desire  to  preserve  democracy?  Do  you 
doubt  that  Mr.  Ratcliffe  will  not  compare  the  English  and  Ameri- 
can people  so  that  their  interest  will  be  cur  interest;  Do  you  doubt 
Mr.  Ratcliffe  will  create  the  impression  that  United  States  will 
be  invaded  if  England  loses?  Do  you  doubt  that  Mr.  Ratcliffe  hopes 
we  will  go  to  war  for  the  same  reasons  he  will  say  England  went  to 
war? 

But  how  careful  they  will  be? 

Lord  Lothian,  the  British  Ambassador  now  In  Washington,  wrote 
In  the  London  Observer  as  follows: 


"If  American  sentiment  became  persuaded  that  the  United  States 
was  being  maneuvered  into  commitment  to  war  by  foreign  intrigue, 
or  for  reasons  of  politics  or  finance,  it  might  swing  back  violently  to 
the  ultraisolationism  of  the  Ludlow  amendment  requiring  a 
referendum  before  the  United  States  entered  a  war." 

Speaking  of  the  significance  of  the  British  influence,  the  magazine 
News  Week  says: 

"But  if  Lothian's  strategy  is  sound  as  well  as  subtle,  the  same 
guaranty  cannot  be  given  for  all  the  British  and  French  spokesmen 
now  in  this  country  or  on  the  way.  Among  these  may  be  listed  Lord 
Marley,  Deputy  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Lords;  Vladimir  Pollakcff, 
famous  as  the  'Augur'  of  the  London  Times  and  the  New  York 
Times;  Alfred  Duff-Cooper,  former  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty;  and 
a  perfect  Franco-British  team  calculated  to  win  the  movie  fans' 
vote — Charles  Boyer  and  his  English  wife,  Pat  Paterson,  both  cinema 
actors. 

"The  greatest  propaganda  potential  lies  with  those  Americans  who 
already  are  committed  to  the  Anglo-FYench  point  of  view.  Already 
these  people  are  busy  In  Washington,  New  York,  and  many  other 
cities,  pointing  out  that  security  for  this  country  entails  seeing  to 
It  that  the  Allies  win — whatever  that  might  ultimately  involve.  And 
among  their  number  Lothian  himself  lists  the  President  of  the 
United  States." 

"IF  JAPAN   WERE  INVOLVED 

Rogerson  states: 

"The  position  will  naturally  be  considerably  eased  if  Japan  were 
Involved  and  this  might  and  probably  would  bring  America  in  with- 
out further  ado.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be  a  natural  and  obvious 
object  of  our  propagandists  to  achieve  this.  Just  as  during  the  Great 
War  they  succeeded  in  embroiling  the  United  States  with  Germany." 

Let  us  pick  up  the  recent  newspapers  and  note  the  great  increase 
of  interest  in  Japan.  For  weeks  the  news  from  the  Far  East  was 
placed  in  the  want-ad  page.  Now  take  a  look.  Here  are  front-page 
headlines  from  the  New  York  Times: 

Japan  defies  the  United  States  to  curb  China  wp.r — Civilians  In 
Tokyo  hail  United  States  warning;  military  angered — Tokyo  seeks 
talks  with  Grew  on  rift — Japanese  declare  peace  asked  by  United 
States  in  East  impossible — United  States  warns  Japan  of  economic 
pressure  if  she  persists  on  her  course  In  China. 

This  story  from  the  New  York  Times  of  October  20,  1939,  Is  the 
background: 

"WARNING  BY  GREW  JARS  THE  JAPANESE INTIMATION  OF  UNITED  STAT^ 

MOVE  OR  CHECK  TO  TOKYO  MILITARISTS  SEEN  IN  REMARKS  ON  CHINA 

"Tokyo.  Friday.  October  20.— Official  and  diplomatic  circles  -were 
rocked  today  by  the  speech  of  United  States  Ambassador  Jo.seph  C. 
Grew,  in  which  he  asserted  frankly  that  American  opinion  deeply 
re.sented  the  'bombings,  indignities,  and  manifold  interference  with 
American  rights'  in  China  at  the  hands  of  the  Japanese  Army. 

"Japanese  and  foreign  observers  who  said  they  were  'astounded' 
at  the  outspoken  address,  one  of  the  strongest  ever  made  by  a  diplo- 
mat in  Japan,  expressed  the  belief  that  it  had  two  possible  mean- 
ings: 

"1.  That  the  United  States  was  preparing  definite  action  to  oppose 
further  Japanese  'interference'  in  China. 

"2.  A  strong  indication  that  public  opinion  in  Japan  Itself  had 
turned  against  Japanese  militarists. 

"  'The  ground  in  Japan  must  have  been  prepared  in  advance  for 
such  a  powerful  statement,'  well-informed  sources  said.  'A  year 
ago  It  would  have  done  more  harm  than  good,  therefore  It  would 
not  have  been  made.' 

"Ambassador  Grew,  who  said  his  words  came  'straight  from  the 
horse's  mouth,'  spoke  yesterday  before  an  audience  of  Japanese 
notables  at  a  luncheon  of  the  American -Japan  Society,  often  a 
sounding  board  for  authoritative  discussion  of  American -Japanese 
relations." 

Of  this  I  shall  make  no  comment. 

"save  DEMOCRACY 

Rogerson  stated  In  his  work:  "Fortunately  with  America,  our 
propaganda  is  on  Ann  ground.  'We  can  be  entirely  sincere,  as  our 
main  plank  will  be  the  old  democratic  one." 

We  are  flooded  with  this  tjrpe  of  propaganda.  A  great  amount  Is 
coming  from  Americans.  Even  high  Government  officials  are  active 
In  spreading  It.  They  call  the  war  "our  war"  and  speak  of  the 
Allies  fighting  "our  fight.''  They  speak  of  the  war  as  another  war 
"to  save  democracy." 

As  I  have  said,  propmganda  is  not  labeled  such.  Sometimes  the 
best  propaganda  is  that  that  accomplishes  two  or  more  purposes. 
For  instance,  the  exhibits  in  the  British  building  at  the  World's 
Fair.  The  Magna  Carta,  a  great  document,  drew — and  should  have 
drawn — much  attention.  It  coupled  in  the  minds  of  many  England 
and  liberty.  This  is  a  very  valuable  impression  to  have  created 
at  this  time.  Also  at  the  exhibit  there  was  found  the  lineage  of 
George  Washington,  and  how  he  was  related  to  the  English  rulers. 
This  was  to  create  the  good-will  tjrpe  of  propaganda. 

Remember  the  visit  of  the  King  and  Queen?  Remember  the 
pictures  and  statements  about  how  democratic  they  were? 

One  Washington  paper  headlines  the  visit  to  the  Capitol  by  the 
King  and  Queen  with  this  line: 

"Standing  on  floor  stained  by  burning  of  1814,  English  rulers 
retake  Capitol  by  charm." 

A  Congressman  told  the  King  that  his  State  had  never  been  at 
war  with  England;  to  which  the  King  replied,  "Pine." 

The  United  Press  on  June  8  comments  about  the  visit: 
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"BBITAIN    hopes    visit    will    win    back    t'NITED   STATES    SUPPORT 

•'Eehlnd  the  pomp  and  glitter  of  British  majesty's  first  visit  to 
the  United  States  d'.p'.omats  saw  today  the  prospect  of  a  new  em  in 
Anglo-American  relationship,  with  possible  far-reaching  effects 
upon  a  wur-cluuded  vsorld.  .  ^ 

"Hlsh  diplomatic  stakes  are  Involved  for  both  natimis. 

"For  B.itaiii  there  lies  the  hope  that  the  visit  of  th*  King  and 
Queen  will  win  for  modern  England — beset  on  every  side  with 
threats  to  its  traditional  power  and  prestige — both  moral  and  ma- 
terial sympathies  of  the  Nation  which  threw  off  British  rule  a 
century  and  a  half  ago. 

"For  the  United  States  there  is  the  hope  tj|at  friendly  feeling 
engendered  by  the  visit  might  win  closer  allegiance  by  Britain  to 
those  policies  which  America  believes  necessary  if  the  world  is  not 
again  to  be  p'unged  into  general  conflict. 

"Veteran  internationalists  see  in  the  occasion  a  friendly  per- 
sonal gesture  by  the  British  rulers  to  recapture  for  Great  Britain 
the  interest  and  cooperation  of  this  country  lost  by  past  blunders 
of  British  state^craft. 

"Constitutional  limitations  surrounding  the  British  throne  pre- 
vent the  o^'casicn  from  being  more  than  a  friendly  gesture.  The 
British  King  is  prohibited  by  law  from  personal  diplomatic  activity. 

"Both  the  American  and  British  Governments  hope,  however. 
that  the  brief  visit  will  make  possible  closer  relations  generally 
bet'-veen  both  Governments  and  peoples. 

"It  marks  an  effort  by  the  British,  with  the  benevolent  consent 
of  the  American  Government,  to  bring  closer  together  the  parallels 
which  the  two  Governments  have  followed  in  foreign  policies. 

"Most  diplomats  agree  that  it  is  the  British  policies  which  have 
wavered  and  which  must  now  come  closer  to  the  parallel  of  Amer- 
ican policy  " 

Anthony  Eden,  who  was  given  quire  a  fanfare  of  publicity  when 
he  came  to  the  United  States,  told  Parliam.ent: 

"We  are  constantly  and  daily  in  close  consultation  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States.  Over  and  over  again  we  have 
tak^n  either  parallel  or  similar  action,  and  that  in  itself  is  an 
indication  of  the  closeness  of  such  collaboration." 

It  will  be  recalled  in  his  speech  in  New  York  (placed  in  the 
Congressional  Record,  January  4,  1939,  by  Senator  Pittman)  that 
hir;  main  th:'sis  was  that  spoken  of  by  Rogerson  as  "the  old 
democratic  plank." 

How  shall  the  British  propaganda  be  used  in  motion  pictures? 
Rogcr.-on  states:  "Similarly  with  the  news-reel  men.  They  should 
be  the  first  to  be  allowed  to  'shoot'  pictures  of  air  raids,  in  order 
that  a  proper  volume  of  pictorial  'horror'  will  be  available  m  one 
of  the  few  great  countries  where  'atrocity  propaganda"  will  still  be 
operative." 

If  you  doubt  the  English  are  allowing  these  news  reels  to  be  sent 
to  America  with  their  official  approval.  Just  stop  by  the  movie 
house  a  couple  of  times  and  see  the  scenes  of  bombing. 

Why  the  great   number  of  films  aimed   at  generating  hate? 

Why  the  increase  of  films  aimed  at  arousing  our  scntimi.i.ts  to 
take  sides? 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  locate  the  1939  propaganda  efforts  is 
to  look  how  the  propaganda  was  u.sed  before  the  last  World  War 
There  are  a  number  of  excellent  books  and  articles  on  this  subject. 
I  shall  quote  from  some  of  these. 

Fredrick  Lumley,  in  his  book  The  Propaganda  Menace, 
deals  with  use  oi"  atrocity  propaganda  and  how  it  was  used 
in  1914-18.  The  part  referring  to  the  "house  of  propaganda" 
is  very  interesting.  Under  the  neading  "The  appeal  to  fear." 
he  says: 

"the  appeal  to  fear 

"One  of  the  most  successful  ways  of  making  people  afraid  is  to 
overwhelm  them  with  atrocity  stories,  the  while  they  are  quietly 
Informed  that  their  confidence  and  affection  have  been  m.isplaccd. 
Tile  Americans  were  certainly  flooded  with  atrocity  stories.  A  bcok 
by  a  French  chief  editor  gives  us  some  light  on  the  origin  of  these 
stories.  The  h^.u-e  of  propaganda  and  prostitution  in  Pans  is 
described.  "Its  principal  work  consisted  in  making  photographs  and 
CUTS  of  wooden  figures  with  cut-off  hands,  torn-out  tongues,  gouged- 
out  eyes,  cru-h-d  skulls,  and  brains  laid  bare.  The  pictures  thus 
made  were  sent  as  unassailable  evidence  of  German  atrocities  to  all 
parts  of  the  globe,  where  they  did  not  fail  to  produce  the  desired 
effect.  In  the  .same  rooms  fictitious  photographs  were  made  of 
bombarded  French  and  Belgian  churches,  violated  graves  and  monu- 
ments, and  scenes  of  ruins  and  desolation.  The  staging  and  paint- 
ing of  those  scenes  were  done  by  the  best  scene  painters  of  the  ' 
Paris  grand  opera."  I 

■■  During  'he  late  war."  says  Lasswell,  'innumerable  schemes  for 
th-'  classifying  of  enemy  oiitrages  were  Invented.  As  a  random 
samp'o  one  may  select  the  first  large  and  imiportant  atrocity 
brochure  put  out  by  the  French  Government.  German  sins  were 
sorted  into  bins  which  were  labeled  thus: 

'•  "1.  Violation  of  the  neutrality  of  Luxemburg  and  Belgium. 

"  '2.  Vinlation  of  French  frontier  before  declaration  of  war. 

""3.  Killing  of  prisoners  ana  wounded. 

'■"4.  Lcuiim.;,  arson,  lape.  murder. 

"  "5.  Ure  of  forbidden  bullets. 

"  '6    U.-e  of  burning  liquids  and  asphyxiating  gas. 

"  '7.  Bombarding  of  fortresses  without  notice  and  of  unfortified 
towns;  the  destruction  of  buildings  consecrated  to  religion,  art, 
ECience    and  charity. 

■■  "8.  Treacherous  methods  of  warfare. 


"  9    CrU'Mties   inflicted  en   civil   pcpiilatlnn.' 

"This  fare  was  concocted  and  intended  primarily  for  home 
(French)  consimiption.  It  was  i.ssued  to  awaken  "the  Fiencii 
people  and  fr;ght(n  them  into  maddened  action  again.'^t  the  Ger- 
mans. It  was  designed  to  make  tliem  ov*  r  into  not  only  willing 
but  eager  tools  of  the  govrrnment  and  the  military.  And  there 
can  be  no  doubt  of  it.s  effects. 

"But.  since  Fiance  net  ded  help  from  outside,  these  atrocity  storl-s 
v.-e:e  eagcily  and  g;  nerou>Iy  put  into  the  hands  rf  the  Allies  and 
neutrals  to  show  them  plainly  what  w:.s  m  store  for  them  if  Ger- 
many were  allowed  to  win.  This  staff  was  designed  to  onvert 
opponents  and  sway  neutrals,  to  make  the  people  who  might  be 
gathered  against  Germany  afraid — afraid  of  inaction,  afraid  cf  any 
othiT  ending  of  the  war  than  a  cru.-hing  victory  over  Germanv 

"The  qu:intitatlvc  methods  of  m  -dern  social  science  were  app!:od 
to  the  atrority  problem  as  the  war  went  on  In  n  report  pr. -pared 
for  the  Serbs  about  Aiistro-Hunganun  atnxiities  the  firs*  plate, 
which  suinm.inzes  the  Investigation  is  entitled  'Stati-tics  of  Atroci- 
ties.' It  !■;  lim.'eri  io  the  districts  of  Potzenc.  M.itchva.  Yad.ar.  and 
certain  others.  Women  and  chudrm  are  recorded  in  parallel 
columns  and  the  number  of  ca.ses  relating  to  each  item  is  recorded. 
The  Items  are: 

'•  Executt'd  or  otherwise  shot,  bayoneted  or  knifed,  throats  cut. 
killed,  burned  alive,  killed  in  massacre,  beaten  to  death  with  rifles 
or  sticks,  stoned  to  death,  hanged.  di>embowelled,  bound  and  tor- 
tured on  the  .'^pot,  mi.-sing.  carried  off  as  prisoners,  wounded,  arms 
cut  off  or  broken.  lrs:s  cut  rff  or  brok.'ii.  noses  cut  otT.  ears  cut  off, 
eves  gouged  out.  sexual  p;irts  niiitilated.  skin  torn  m  strijjs.  fle  h  or 
scalp  removed,  corpses  cut  into  small  pieces,  breasts  cut  off,  women 
violated." 

"Certain  special  items,  such  as  the  use  of  explosive  bullets,  which 
were  not  susceptible  to  statistical  treatment,  were  dealt  with  in 
qualitative  terms  To  the  impact  of  the  quantitative  method  is 
added  the  dramatization  of  th^  individual  ca.se  The  book  i.-.  copi- 
ously embellished  with  horror  photographs  uf  mutilated  corp.-^es  and 
devastated  villages. 

"Per  the  awakening  of  their  own  population  the  Germans  drew 
up  a  long  list  of  Allied  sins.  For  the  further  stiffening  r-f  the 
natlrnalist  backbone  against  the  Engll-h  the  Indian  National  Con- 
gress published  a  long  report  on  the  Peshawar  affair  of  1930.  and 
this  report  contains  the  Inevitable  atrority  stones  and  pictures 

"Says  Lasswell:  'The  cult  of  satanism  thus  ari.-.es  and  feeds  on 
hate.  Veneeance  's  Mine,  saith  the  Lord,  and  the  Lord  is  work- 
ing throu;jh  us  to  destroy  the  Devil.  The  stirrum  staiu'.as  of  Lls- 
sauer's  famou.s  Hymr  of  Hate  expose  this  in  Us  pristine  nudity; 

"  'Hate  by  water  and  hate  by  land; 

Hate  of  the  heart  and  hate  of  the  hand; 

We  love  as  one,  we  hate  as  one; 

We  have  but  one  foe  alone — England  ' 

"And  so  citizens  were  made  afraid;  thev  were  terrori^/^d;  in  all 
countries  tliey  were  fnghtuned  into  feverish  activity  and  every 
needed  sacrihee  The  m.ethods  were  everywhere  the  .same,  to  some 
extent  the  content  was  the  same.  But  the  differences  in  the  propa- 
g.inda  of  the  several  coun'rlrs  (t  the  two  sets  of  opposing  forces 
gather  mainlv  ab.ut  the  content.  " 

AUTHORITILS    TZIL    HOW    PROPAGANDA    WAS    I'SI  D    I.V     1914     17 

Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  who  was  In  charge  of  the  English  propaganda 
betore  and  during  the  World  War    wrote  in  Harpers: 

"Perhap.i  here  I  may  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words  concern- 
ing my  own  -Ao/k.  since  the  beginning  of  the  v.ar.  It  is  in  a 
way  a  story  by  itself,  but  I  feel  Ju.->tified  in  writing  one  or  two 
paragraphs  about  it.  Practically  since  the  day  war  broke  out 
between  Er.L:l.ind  and  the  Ccntr.il  Powers  I  became  respon.-lble 
for  American  publicity.  I  need  hardly  say  that  the  scope  of  my 
department  was  vt  ry  extensive  and  its  activities  widely  ranged. 
Among  the  activities  was  a  weekly  report  to  the  British  Cabinet 
on  the  state  of  American  opinion,  and  cor.stnnt  touch  with  the 
permanent  correspondents  of  American  newspapers  in  En»;lan(i.  I 
al.so  frequently  arraii'^ed  for  imp<.-)rtant  public  men  in  Ent;laiid  to 
act  for  u~  by  intecvu-ws  in  American  newspapers,  and  anui  g  thesn 
distinguished  people  were  Mr  Lloyd  George,  the  present  Prime 
Minister,  Viscount  Grey.  Mr.  Balfour.  Mr  Bonar  Law,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury.  Sir  Edward  Carson.  Lord  Robert  Cecil.  Mr. 
Walter  Runciman.  the  lord  chancellor.  Mr  Austen  Chambe-rlain. 
Lord  Cromer.  Will  Crooks.  Lord  Curzon.  Lcird  Glad.-^tone.  Lord  Hal- 
dane.  Mr.  Henry  James,  Mr.  John  Redmond,  Mr  Stlfndge,  Mr. 
Zangwill,  Mrs    Hum.nhry  Ward,   and  fully  a  hundred  others. 

"Among  other  things,  we  supplied  3G0  newspapers  in  the  smaller 
States  of  the  United  States  with  an  Engli.-h  newsp.iper,  which 
gives  a  weekly  n  view  and  comment  of  the  affairs  uf  the  war  We 
esti'.blished  conncctir-n  with  the  man  in  the  street  through  cinema 
pictures  of  the  A;my  and  Navy,  as  well  as  througli  interviews. 
articles,  pamphlets,  etc;  and  by  letters  in  reply 'to  individual 
American  critics,  which  were  printed  in  the  chief  new  i)apers  of 
the  State  in  whien  they  lived,  and  were  copied  in  new-papers  of 
other  and  neighboring  States.  We  advised  and  stimulated  many 
pt'ople  to  write  articles;  we  utilized  the  friendly  .services  and 
a.'^sistance  of  confidential  friends;  we  had  n  ports,  Iiom  important 
Americans  constantly,  and  establi.-^hed  as,soci.Uion.  by  p'  r.-onal  cor- 
respondence, wi'h  Influential  and  eminent  people  of  every  pro- 
fcssuMi  in  the  United  Sta'es.  b<^'ginn!ng  with  university  and  col- 
lege presidents,  professors  and  scientific  men,  and  running  through 
all  the  ranges  of  the  population.  We  asked  our  friends  and  cor- 
respondents to  arrange  for  speeches,  debates,  and  lectures  by 
American  citizens,  but  we  did  not   encourage  Briiiihers   to  go   to 
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America  and  preach  the  doctrine  of  entrance  into  the  war.  Be- 
sides an  imm-nse  private  correspondence  with  individuals  we 
had  our  documents  and  literature  sent  to  great  numbers  of  public 
libraries,  Y  M.  C.  A.  societies,  universities,  colleges,  historical  so- 
cieties, clubs,  and  new.'-papers. 

"It  is  hardly  nece-sary  to  say  that  the  work  was  one  of  extreme 
difficulty  and  delicacy  but  I  was  fortunate  in  having  a  wide  ac- 
quaintance in  the  United  States  and  in  knowing  thai  a  great  many 
people  had  read  my  boofcs  and  were  not  prejudiced  against  me.  I 
believe  that  the  American  people  could  not  be  driven,  preached 
to.  or  shoved  into  the  war.  and  that  when  thev  did  enter  it  would 
be  the  result  cf  iheir  own  judgment  and  not  the  result  of  exhorta- 
tion   eloquence,  or  fanatical  pr^  .ssure  of  Britishers." 

To  amplify  the  statement  cf  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  th?  follow!n<^ 
quotation  from  British  Piopa-anda  at  Home  and  in  the  United 
States,  by  James  Duane  Squires,  is  interesting: 

"According  to  David  Lloyd  George,  a'most  the  first  thing  that 
Parker  did  after  assuming  his  new  dut.es  was  to  make  a  careful 
tinal\sis  of  American  press  opmion  on  the  war,  following  that  with 
an  equally  thorough  investigation  into  American  opinion  in  the 
collej^es  and  universities  From  other  sources  we  know  that  on 
the  basis  of  the.se  investigations  and  on  a  careful  reading  of  the 
American  Who's  Who  a  mailing  list  was  prepared.  It  was  this 
mailing  list  containing  thousands  of  names  which  was  the  basis 
for  the  distribution  of  Wellington  House  propaganda  in  the  United 
States  Tlie  list  was  complete  about  the  middle  of  December  1914, 
and  mailing  operations  began   immediately. 

"To  the  persons  on  this  mailing  list,  and  to  others  who-e  names 
were  sub.sequently  added,  there  was  sent  the  propaganda  literature 
which  the  nn-n  in  Wellington  House  believed  would  be  most  useful. 
Somet.mrc  the  books  and  pamphlets  had  enclosed  with  them  suave 
and  skillfully  nhra.-ed  letters  The  cncloure  cards  which  came 
with  the  books  carried  only  Sir  Gilbert"s  name  and  address,  never 
any  mention  of  Wellington  House.  The  whole  appearance  was  that 
of  a  kindly,  friendly  Englishman,  who  more  or  Uss  was  doing  only 
his  simple  duty  by  his  many  American  friends  in  sending  them  this 
literature,  and  inviting  their  observations  on  it  or  on  the  war  in 
general  Sometinies.  to  vary  the  thing,  the  enclosure  cards  appar- 
ently came  from  the  authors  of  the  books  and  pamphlets,  especially 
when  the  authors  were  well-known  men  like  J.  W,  Headlam,  Vis- 
count Bryce,  or  John  Buchan.  But  this  was  generally  a  ruse  de 
guerre  They  usually  came  from  the  same  place— Wellington 
House 

Twice,  at  least,  prior  to  1918  Sir  Gilbert  alluded  to  his  work  in  an 
Indirect  way      In  April  1915  he  declared  in  a  public  address: 

"  'I  have  watched  American  opinion:  I  have  read  scores  of  Ameri- 
can newspapers  steadily;  I  have  received  vast  numbers  of  letters 
from  prominent  Americans  of  all  professions  and  positions  in  the 
United  States  since  this  war  began      •      ♦      •.' 

"If  people  perhaps  wondered  then  why  Parker's  correspondence 
should  have  been  vast,  there  is  no  need  to  wonder  at  It  now 
With  most  of  the  American  Who's  Who  among  his  correspondents 
It  IS  hardly  surprising  that  he  had  an  immense  amount  of  mail  A 
few  weeks  later  he  wrote  in  similar  vein: 

"  Since  the  beginning  of  the  war  I  have  had  a  very  large  corre- 
spondence with  American  citizens  and  have  watched  closelv  the 
trend  of  opinion  in  the  United  Slates  through  a  great  number  of 
newspapers  which  come  to  me  regularly.  The  United  States  being 
the  most  important  of  all  the  neutral  nations,  and  with  a  scheme 
of  government  and  with  ambitions  for  civilization  differing  only 
In  color  and  detail  from  our  own.  its  opinion  and  Judgment  are  of 
deep  importance  to  all  other  nations  engaged  in  the  war  ' 

Of  this  1  St.  the  T^imes  History  of  the  War.  XXI.  says: 

"The  Wellington  House  mailing  list  contained  over  '200  000  names 
of  influential  people  throughout  the  Union."  This  seems  much  ex- 
aggerated; in  any  event,  not  every  pamphlet  wa.s  sent  to  every 
person.  An  examination  of  some  of  the  early  pamphlets  sent  over 
by  Paiker  will  di.sclose  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  certain  figures 
whicli  are  presumably  printers'  directions;  e.  g.,  on  Julian  Corbett's 
pamphlet.  The  Spectre  of  Navalism  (London,  1915),  these  figures 
tippeur:  "Wt  6907— G  4619.  13,500,6  15  D&S."  The  present  writer 
would  tran.slate  this  as  follows:  Wellington  House  pamphlet  with 
Its  file  numbers,  published  in  June  1915,  in  a  quantity  of  13,500,  by 
Darling  &  Son,  printers.  If  this  surmise  is  correct,  then  the  number 
distributed  cf  that  particular  document  Is  obviovisly  much  less  than 
the  figure  given  by  the  Times  History.  After  1915  these  figures  are 
no  longer  printed  In  the  pamphlets,  and  therefore  no  estimate  can 
be  made  of  their  circulation." 

Prof.  H.  C.  Peterson,  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  in  his  excel- 
lent book,  Propaganda  for  War,  gives  the  following  information  as   i 
to  the  use  of  propaganda:  ' 

"PROPAGANDA    "IN    AMERICAN    CLASSROOMS    AND    PULPITS,    FACTORIES,    AND 

OFFICES'  ; 

"The  British  campaign  to  induce  the  United  States  to  come  to 
their  assistance  affected  every  phase  of  American  life:  it  was  propa- 
ganda in  its  broadest  meaning.  News,  money,  and  political  pressure 
each  played  its  part  and  the  battle  itself  was  fought  not  only  in 
London.  New  York,  and  Washington,  D.  C,  but  also  in  American  | 
classrooms  and  ;;ulplts,  factories,  and  cfBces.  It  was  a  campaign  to 
create  a  pro-Biiiish  attitude  of  mind  among  Americans,  to  get 
American  syn.pathies  and  interests  .so  deeply  involved  in  the  Euro- 
pean war  thai  it  would  be  impossible  for  this  country  to  remain 
neutral. 

"The  first  problem  confronting  the  directors  of  any  such  cam- 
paign  was   that   of   winning   the   sympathy   of   tiie  general  public. 
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When  Lord  NorlhclifTe  visited  this  country  he  remarked  of  Ameri- 
cans: 'They  dress  alike,  they  talk  alike,  they  think  alike.  What 
sheep.'  Although  he  was  not  entireh'  correct,  he  was  right  in  that 
the  American  public,  like  any  public,  dcm.ands  unifcrmily  cf 
thought  and  conformity  of  action.  Insofar  as  Americans  were 
sheep,  they  had  to  be  reached  through  their  emotions.  Although 
every  public  thinks  with  its  hopes,  its  f'-ars,  and  its  affections,  the 
pre-war  American  public  was  especially  Gcntlmental.  excessively 
turbulent  in  comparison  wiih  Eluropean,  and,  finally,  was  subject 
to  waves  of  emotion,  apathy,  interest,  and  boredom.  The  work  cf 
the  British  propagandist  was  to  harness  these  feelings  and  put  them 
to  work  for  the  Allies. 

"use  of  who's  who  for  pp.opaganda  pup.poses 

"In  September  1914  Charles  Masterman  was  authorized  by  the 
British  Fo.-cign  Office  to  form  a  war-propaganda  bureau.  Installed 
in  Wellln^jton  House,  the  office  of  an  insurance  flim.  it  began  to 
issue  the  propoganda  which  v.-as  soon  to  flood  the  United  States. 
Developing  by  leaps  and  bounds,  it  becam.e  the  principal  outlet 
for  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  instruments  of  British  propaganda. 
Each  branch  of  the  work  was  controlled  by  a  separate  department 
under  the  direction  of  some  individual  of  considerable  prominence. 
Mr.  Eric  Maclagan  was  in  charge  of  propaganda  for  France;  Mr. 
Vv"illiam  Archer  directed  the  department  for  the  Scandinavian 
countries;  while  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  supervised  the  one  which  took 
care  of  propaganda  for  the  United  States — the  American  ministry 
of  informatian.  Parker  had  as  his  assistants  Prof.  Macneile  Dixon, 
of  Glasgow  University;  Mr.  A.  J.  Toynbee.  of  Balliol  College;  and 
others.     Starting  out  with  9  men,  by  1917  he  had  54. 

"'The  mailing  list  of  Wellington  House  (as  a  whole)  being  care- 
fully compiled  was  expanded  till  it  contained  260.000  names  of 
influential  persons  throughout  the  Union.'  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
list  was  made  after  consulting  the  American  Who"s  Who.  From 
this  compilation  he  made  sepmrate  groupings  of  prominent  Ameri- 
cans, according  to  their  profession,  supposed  intelligence,  or  stand- 
ing in  the  community. 

"Nicholson  has  stated  that  'Wellington  House  was  •  •  •  con- 
cerned with  the  production,  translation,  and  distribution  of  books. 
pamphlets.  Government  publications,  speeches,  etc.,  dealing  with 
the  war,  its  origin,  its  history,  and  all  the  varied  and  difficult  ques- 
tions which  arose  during  its  development;  the  production  and  dis- 
tribution of  special  pictorial  papers;  assisting  in  the  placing  of 
articles  and  interviews  designed  to  influence  opinion  in  the  v.-or:d's 
newspapers  and  magazines,  especially  in  America;  the  wide  distri- 
bution of  pictorial  matter,  cartoons,  pictures,  and  drawings,  photo- 
graphs for  insertion  in  newspapers  and  periodicals  and  for  exhibi- 
tion; the  production  and  distribution  of  cinematograph  films;  per- 
sonal correspondence  with  influential  people  abroad,  especially  In 
America;  arrangements  for  the  interchange  of  visits,  of  personal 
tours  to  netitral  and  allied  countries,  and  of  visits  cf  distinguished 
neutrals  and  of  representatives  of  the  Allies  to  this  countrj-;  the  pro- 
duction and  distribution  of  maps,  diagrams,  posters,  lantern  slides, 
and  lectures,  pictures,  post  cards,  and  all  other  possible  means  of 
miscellaneous  propaganda.' 

"Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  remarked  that  'besides  our  private  cor- 
respondence with  individuals  we  had  our  hterature  sent  to  a  great 
number  of  public  libraries,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  societies,  universities,  colleges, 
clubs,  and  newspapers.' 

"Among  the  authors  who  \\Tote  for  Wellington  House  were  many 
distinguished  people,  .such  as  James  M.  Beck,  William  Archer,  James 
Bryce,  G.  K.  Chesterton.  Conan  Doyle,  Sir  Edward  Cook,  J.  W.  Head- 
Ian,  Cardinal  Mercler,  E.  J.  Trevelyan,  A.  Maurice  Ixjw,  Mrs.  Hum- 
phrey Ward,  Alfred  Noyes,  Hilaire  Belloc,  and  J.  M.  Robertson.  The 
naval  censor  tells  of  calling  on  Joseph  Conrad.  Rudyard  Kipling, 
Alfred  Noyes,  and  many  others  to  popularize  the  British  cause,  and 
in  one  way  or  another  they  all  responded. 

"keep  operations  secret 

"The  operations  of  'Wellington  House  were  kept  amazingly  secret 
from  Englishmen  as  well  as  Americans.  "When  the  Prime  Minister 
was  asked  about  the  activities  of  Mr.  Masterman,  he  replied  that 
the  latter  was  'continuing  certain  work  which  he  was  requested  by 
the  Government  to  undertake  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Tlie 
work  is  of  a  highly  confidential  nature,  and  much  of  its  efficiency 
depends  upon  its  being  conducted  in  secret  •  •  *.'  Even  many 
officials  In  the  English  Government  did  not  realize  that  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  British  propaganda. 

"Although  most  of  the  formal  propaganda  came  from  Wellington 
House,  there  was  a  large  amount  produced  by  scores  of  unofficial  or 
voluntary  groups  and  organizations.  One  list  of  them  is  as  fol- 
lows: (1)  The  faculty  of  the  Oxford  University  issued  the  Oxford 
pamphlets  'often  distinguished  by  authentic  information."  In  'the 
majority  of  cases  the  authors  were  able  to  give  a  patriotic  bias  to 
the  apparently  objective  presentation  of  material;  (2)  the  Parlia- 
mentary Recruiting  Committee;  (3)  the  Ccbden  Club;  (4)  a  name- 
less group  of  Anglican  clerics;  (5)  the  Council  of  Loyal  British 
Subjects  of  British.  Austrian,  or  Hungarian  Birth;  (6)  the  United 
Workers;  (7)  the  Atlantic  Union;  (8)  the  Victoria  League;  (9)  the 
Unlcn  cf  Democratic  Control;  (10)  the  Central  Committee  for  Na- 
tional Patriotic  Organizations.' 

"This  last  organization  was  a  good  example  of  the  volunteer 
propasand  groups.  It  wr.s  located  at  8  Carlton  House  Terrace,  Lon- 
don, and  was  established  by  G.  W.  Prothero  and  Harry  Curl.  It 
started  work  in  August  1914,  was  fcrmally  organized  November  21, 
1914,  and  soon  had  voluntary  local  organizations  in  England  v,-ith 
subcommittees  to  take  care  cf  piopaganda  in  other  parts  of  the 
British  Empire  and  throughout  the  world,     its  report  stales:   'The 
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supply  cf  literature  and  inforniatlon  tn  the  United  States  of 
America  was  early  In  the  war  transferred,  for  special  and  imperative 
reasons,  to  a  separate  committee.'  It  had  affliiated  societies  in  all 
neutral  countries  In  the  words  cf  their  report,  "other  chan- 
nels «  •  •  have  been  the  numherle^^  national  and  interua- 
ticral  societies,  assotiations.  leagues,  unions,  and  alliances  ♦  •  • 
public  rending  ror.ms.  social  elutas.  workingmen's  club.^,  officers' 
ine.='=cs.  seamen'd  institutes,  hotels,  and  casinos."  British  chambers 
CI  ccmmerce  were  used  as  distributing  centers. 

"PROPAGANDA   IN   SCHOOLS 

"Student's  from  neutral  countries  and  British  nationals  abroad 
v.ere  exploited  in  the  same  manner.  They  had  250  speakers  who 
had  by  1916  conducted  15,000  meetings.  They  d.stributcd  8^0.000 
leaflets  to  s'^hool  children  and  900.000  to  Industrial  districts  through 
libi-aries.  They  sent  250.000  pamphlets,  booklets,  and  other  publica- 
tions to  the  neutral  world. 

"Perhaps  the  nnost  interesting  procedure  of  this  particular  organi- 
zation was  its  system  of  exploiting  the  friendships  and  business 
connections  of  leading  Britishers.  It  obtained  lists  of  important 
Americans  who  had  dealings  with  people  in  England  and  sent  propo- 
ganda  to  them.  TItc  Americans  naturally  thought  the  material 
was  from  their  friends  in  England.  The  committee's  report  states 
that  by  'this  means  very  many  important  communities — philosophi- 
cal, educational,  religious,  scientific,  philanthropic,  artistic,  legal, 
m-tdical,  commercial,  industrial,  m.lning,  agricultural,  engineering, 
banking,  athletic,  etc. — have  been  reached.' 

"USING   AMERICANS   TO   CHECK   VALUE   AND   EFFECTIVENESS   OF  PROPAGANDA 

"A  vital  part  of  the  British  propaganda  organization  was  its  infor- 
mation service.  Th-  traditional  information  agents,  ambassadors, 
and  consuls,  naturally  sent  in  regular  reports.  In  addition  the 
Morgan  firm  kept  British  officials  informed  as  to  conditions  in  the 
United  3  atf'S.  At  one  time  the  British  Chanoelor  of  the  Excht'quer 
requested  that  Mr.  Davison  keep  him  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
American  opinion.  One  or  two  of  the  resulting  reports  were  made 
available  to  thp  Munitions  Investigation  Committee, 

■  Special  means  of  obtaining  information  in  order  to  assist  in  the 
devrlcpment  of  propaganda  appeals  were  evolved  by  Sir  Gilbert 
Parker.  He  'utilized  the  friendly  service  and  assistance  of  confi- 
dential friends'  to  secure  reports  from  important  Americans  on 
American  opinion  In  other  words,  he  secured  reports  on  the  reac- 
tions of  Americans  as  to  what  propaganda  was  succeoding  and  what 
was  not  succeeding  what  would  probably  succeed  tetter,  and  what 
measures  of  rppn-s-uon  could  be  safely  pursued.  All  unfriendly 
statements  weie  carefully  reported  and  measures  were  taken  to 
counteract  them,  or  to  win  their  authors  to  the  cause  of  the  Allies. 
In  addition  long  and  detailed  analyses  of  the  American  newspapers 
were  made  each  v.eek.  In  these  special  attention  was  paid  to 
unfriendly  remarks. 

WATCHING    THE    NEWSPAPERS 

"Each  division  cf  the  propaganda  ministry  kept  a  separate  record 
of  events  in  its  nvn  tifld.  and  us'-d  select  arguments  in  its  propa- 
gandn  to  be  dis'^ribut.xl  The  daily  review  of  the  foreign  press 
which  vac  the  compreheiTsive  report  of  the  entire  ministry,  con- 
tamed  little  more  than  condensations  of  foreisn  news.  This  was 
probably  a  result  of  the  fear  that  this  widelv  circulated  report 
micht  reach  the  public.  Its  confidential  supplement,  on  the  othT 
hand,  contained  material  intended  only  for  informrition  of  high 
rffirials.  Tliere  were  also  more  detailed,  localized  reports,  surh  as: 
Summary  of  the  British  press  (1916-17);  summary  of  the 
PriAinclal  press  and  British  papers  published  abroad  (1916  to 
19171 :  summary  of  the  weekly  press  (September  13  to  December  31, 
1916 1 ;  report  on  Austrian  pajsers  (October  23,  1915,  to  April  1916): 
report  on  the  French  precis  (June  3,  1915,  to  January  16.  1916); 
wetk!y  report  on  German  papers  (May  8.  1915.  to  December  1916). 

"One  report,  much  more  important  than  any  of  the  above.  a.s  far 
as  the  United  States  was  concerned,  was  the  American  Press  Resume. 
It  was  is-sued  weekly  or  biweekly  from  April  12,  1915,  to  August  8, 
1917.  Tlic  Resume  was  printed  on  blue  paper,  as  was  the  confi- 
dential supplement  of  the  Daily  Review  of  the  foreign  press,  and 
varied  from  6  to  25  pages  in  length,  with  occasional  supplements  of 
equal  size.  Although  'printed  for  the  use  of  the  cabinet,'  It  was 
also  probably  distributed  to  a  few  of  the  more  Important  propa- 
gandists. It  was  stamped  'confidential'  or  'strictly  confidential." 
The  American  Press  Resume  was  prepared  by  Sir  Gilbert  Parker's 
American  Ministry  of  Information,  the  department  of  Wellington 
House  which  took  care  of  propaganda  for  the  United  States.  It 
was  apparently  the  central  report  upon  which  all  efforts  to  educate 
American  opinion  were  based. 

"The  weekly  analyses  of  opinion  In  the  Resume  were  of  especial 
Importance  insofar  as  they  revealed  the  range  and  influence  of 
propaganda  within  the  United  States.  One  column  in  the  Resume 
was  headed  "Influencing  the  American  press.'  It  varied  from  week 
to  wetk,  but  the  following  excerpts  are  typical:  'Amongst  the 
thoroughly  satisfactory  articles  upon  the  British  offensive  may  be 
r.:entioned  Mr.  Frederick  Palmer's  article  in  Collier's  Weekly';  'The 
Literary  Digest  published  long  extracts  from  Dr.  Taylor's  report  on 
the  "WKtcnberg  camp"  ';  'Articles  by  the  following  writers  have 
appeared:  Mr.  Archibald  Hurd,  Alfred  Ncyes,  Gilbert  Murray,  and 
JiUH'^s  M.  Beck";  'The  pro-Ally  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  writes 
an  editorial  upon  the  pamphlet  Treasury  Romances,  prepared  by 
Wellington  House.' 

"Besides  the  weekly  tabulation  of  American  newspaper  opinion, 
the  Resumes  contained  reports  of  Individuals  in  the  United  States. 
Parker  has  told  how  he  secured  'reports  from  Important  Americans.' 


and  hew  'by  personal  corresprnd-^nce  with  Influential  and  eminent 
people  cf  every  profes.sion'  he  'built  a  backing  for  the  British  c.i  i.so." 
The  Resume>  are  a  detailed  account  of  th.esf  maneuvers,  as  well 
as  an  analy.s^s  of  the  American  press. 

"The  leCers  oi  wide  intere:-t  whuh  Parker  received  were  jiriiited 
in  the  Re^'sume.  in  which  form  they  served  as  a  ':;uiie  for  the 
propagandists.  As  an  example  after  a  pi.rtirular  croup  of  atrocity 
stories  were  favorably  received,  the  Rt^sume  of  a  few  weeks  Liter 
revealed  that  etTorts  were  made  to  expand  this  attack.  Then  the 
R«?sume  reported  that  'atrocities  are  again  widely  discu.ssed  in  the 
United  States,'  When  there  w;u.  receiveel  a  statement  such  as  'The 
American  mind  shows  signs  of  b«ing  almost  surfeited  with  atroci- 
ties.' the  ensuimi;  reports  evidenced  a  change  of  emphasis  to  the 
evil  war  aims  of  the  Germans,  or  to  the  illegality  and  brutality  of 
German  naval  policy.  One  letter  commen'^ecl  on  the  f.TCi  that  the 
American  newii;ap."r^  were  dis.'.atisfi.d  because  British  leaders  would 
not  i;t%'e  out  statements  to  the  press  In  succeedins'  issues  tliere 
were  reports  of  a  veritable  flood  of  interviews  with  Briti.sh  oiPcials. 

"MOST    EDUCATED    ENGLISHMEN     ARE    SOCIALLY    D'MCHTFUL 

"Just  as  they  used  natives  in  Africa  and  Asia,  the  British  die  all 
in  their  power  to  enlist  Americans  as  propagandists  to  c.verctjme  the 
resistance  of  Americans.  One  distinguished  Engli--h  expert  in  th.s 
field  wrote:  "Better  than  any  pumped-in  propaganda  abroad  was 
(the)  *  ♦  •  method  of  making  the  leaders  of  the  imperial, 
neutral,  or  allied  press  them.-^elves  the  propagandists,  when  ".l.ey 
returned  home,"  In  doing  this  the  Britiih  did  not  attempt  bribery. 
Instead,  the  'method  chosen  was  thai  of  chrect  personal  approach,' 
Most  educated  Englishmen  are  socially  delightful  and  m  thl^  pna^e 
of  propaganda  they  were  able  to  put  their  charm  to  work  to  (;')Gd 
advantage,  Tliere  is  a  compulsion  in  friend^h.p  which  makes  dis- 
agreement very  distasteful  and  before  long  the  Briti.sh  had  elim- 
inated 'disagreement'  from  their  American  friends. 

"Sir  Gilbert  Parker  has  stated  that  he  'advised  anel  stimulated 
many  people  to  write  articles'  and  'asked  •  •  •  friends  and 
correopondents  to  arrange  for  speeches,  debates,  and  lectures  by 
American  citizens.'  Especially  did  he  utilize  the  'friendly  se^-vics 
and  assistance  of  confidential  friends.'  Here  was  the  real  g'-nliis  of 
British  propaganda  organization.  In  other  circles  thiis  prcK-eJure 
would  be  called  a  'confidence  gt.me.'  Eventually,  a.-,  a  result  ol  the 
propaganda  and  the  campaign  lo  get  the  friend.- hip  of  Ameiican 
leaders,  almost  all  articulate  Americans  were  taken  into  the  Allies* 
camp,  to  become  c:uf:i»ders  for  England, 

"GIVING   TE,\S   AND   DINNERS    FOR    PROP.AGANDA    PURPOSES 

"Back  in  Eiigland.  "American  journalis's.  publi''is*s.  autiors, 
statesmen,  greeters,  and  munition  makers'  were  courted  a.'v=jdu<^usly. 
'Clubs  were  open  to  them.  teas,  and  dinners  were  i^iven  for  them." 
'The  American  wives  of  Englishmen,  who  had  aln-ady  given  their 
p-(.,f  that  blcocl  is  thicker  than  water,  led  by  Lady  Aster,  fcmed 
a  battalion  of  s<3licitude  lest  Americans  in  London  become  home- 
sick' 

"John  S",  Loe  S'rarhey  had  a  meetme  of  .American  correspond- 
ents each  week  at  his  home  m  London  Tliere  reporters  were  livfti 
the  opportunity  to  meet  some  important  per^^nnaee.  such  as  a  Cab- 
inet m°mber  or  a  m.  ttary  leader.  Men  formerly  aleiof  and  n.ic- 
ce-^sible  to  r^'porters  became  very  cord.al  The  personal  contacts 
established  at  these  meetings  madf>  cen.'-oiship  les«  distastef'il  to 
the  correspondents,  and  uI.m)  made  it  more  difficult  for  tliose  attend- 
irg  to  give  any  but  a  Britisli  interpretation  o^  n»'W5 — even  if  it  had 
been  pos.sible  to  get  such  a  version  past  the  censor.  The  same  type 
of  meeting  was  held  by  the  foreign  editor  of  the  London  Timei . 

"CAT.ALOGING    AMERICANS 

"But  newspaper  people  were  not  the  only  Americans  who  were 
enlisted  to  fight  Britain's  battles.  Appeal  was  systematically  nade 
to  all  cla.-scb.  One  discussion  of  this  probleni  divided  Americ.wis 
first  as  to  "particular  faiths';  .second,  'particular  nationalities'; 
third,  'labor';  fourth,  'intellec'.uals';  and  filth,  the  'average  man.' 
In  all  these  cases  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  mutiv*  was 
to  secure  the  active  support  of  the  leaders  of  that  particular  class. 

"PROPAGANDA    FOR    'INTELLECTUALS' 

"It  was  in  the  group  known  as  'intellectuals'  that  the  best  body 
of  propagandists  was  enlisted  Sir  Edward  Grey  wrote  ThPDdore 
Roosevelt  in  September  1914  that  he  was  sending  over  J.  M  ISarrle 
and  A.  E.  W.  Mason  'to  meet  people,  particularly  tho«e  connected 
with  the  universities,  and  e.xplain  the  British  ca.se  as  regardt  this 
war  and  our  view  of  the  Issues  Involved  '  Later,  with  the  same 
purpose  in  mind,  many  other  WTlters  were  sent  over,  John  Ma.^e- 
field  was  one  of  the  1916  contingent,  Ma.saryk  al,-o  'got  m  oucli 
with  the  universities,  particularly  with  historians  and  economists." 
Tlie  Central  Committee  for  National  Patriotic  Organizations  kept 
up  the  attack  on  the  professors,  reporting  that  'practically  every 
professor  of  every  faculty  has  received  •  •  •  private  packets 
of  literature  In  his  own  language.'  The  result  of  this  work  Wi.s  the 
enlistment  of  mast  of  the  leaders  of  intellectual  life  In  America. 
Headed  by  such  men  as  Lowell  of  Harvard  and  Hibben  of  Piince- 
ton,  it  was  an  imposing  propaganda  group.  Dutifully  bringing  up 
the  rear  were  the  intellectual  proletariat,  the  American  school 
teachers. 

"In  making  an  appeal  to  the  'average  man*  it  was  found  that  this 
meant  an  appeal  to  the  politicians.  Among  these,  naturally,  the 
President  was  the  most  important.  So.n-ie  difTiculty  was  encountered 
In  attempting  to  reach  Mr.  Wil.^on.  But  it  was  accomplished  by 
gaining  the  friendship  of  his  personal  adviser.  Colonel  House,  who 
was  early  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  the  Allies.  Tlie  first  to  insinuate 
liimself  into  the  confidence  of  House  was  the  British  naval  attach*. 
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Capt,  Guy  Gaunt.  Another  was  Sir  William  Wl.scman,  Ec^h  of 
t.^e^e  men  were  iij^ents  of  Admi.'al  H..1I.  chief  of  BrrL-h  naval  in- 
telligc.ice.  Sir  Edward  Grey  also  captivated  the  mvstericus  cu lonel 
and  hence.  Indirectly,  President  Wil.^on,  In  addra6n,  he  d,  wloplc^ 
Inenashipe  of  convenience  with  House.  Page,  and  Rccscvelt. 

"HIDING   BRITISH    I'ROPAGANDA    UNDER   AMERICAN    NAMES 

i>,I^°"r  .^'e  ^'■°"^'  ""'^'-^  '^'"'^  exclusively  wirh  propaganda  was 
the  Pilgilm  s  Society  in  England  under  Harry  Bnttain  This  cr-anl- 
j-at.on  icstrred  the  'hands-acro-^s-the-sea'  movement,  which  made 
a  very  strong  appeal  to  Amenccms  The  PiU-rlms  Ch.b  was  similarly 
effective  and  reeehcd  the  commenriaticn  cf  Sir  Oibert  Parker  An 
example  cf  the  Lval  org..,nizat:ons  was  th"  Britlsh-Ameru an  League 
in  .-cuthern  Califonila  A  traveling  agent  of  the  British  propapai^da 
mm  stry  report ed  that  v. hen  this  was  .Parted  it  "brought  forth  su^h 
a  ito.my  cm.paign  from  the  Germans  that  it  forced  these  good 
Erit!sh-y-mei leans  lo  .-eek  immediate  rover,"  However  this  did  not 
im.in  di.-contmuance  of  the  work.  The  agent  informed  Prj-ker  that 
thf"  purpose  and  ar-tivities  of  the  earlier  organization  are  now  ron- 
cealed  and  conducted  undr^r  the  guise  of  an  Allies  Aid  Associat-on 
fin  a-owedly  philanthropic  body,  of  which  Mr.  Edmund  Mitchel  Is 
th(    prime  and  ardent  mover.' 

"The  great  succr>ss  of  British  propaganda  In  the  United  States 
should  net  be  attributed  to  a  profcs^lcnal  rrcup  of  propagand-s's 
bin  to  native  American.'^— volunteer  prcpar:andls's.  These  were  indi- 
vidually enli.-trd  in  .some  cases,  but  in  the  main  were  regimented 
nto  srldieis  of  the  kn:'  by  a  process  cf  rMmJnating.  or  at  least  cur- 
tailing enemy  interpretations  of  the  war  and  by '  dommatin-  the 
news  With  exaggerated  and  warped  pro-A!lv  accounts  cf  what  was 
happenlniT  or  had  happened.  Once  these  natives  had  acquired  the 
correct'  ir.ime  of  mini  they  were  enlisted  for  the  'di-'aMon  of  the 
war  The  fe-rmal  propit-:anda  groups  acted  merely  as  connecting  and 
reinforcing  el-ments  of  the  British  prcparanda  organiz^.tions  The 
real  pre.p;ig,ind  sts  were  Americans— our  preachers,  teachers  roh- 
tlcians,  and  journalists,  '   ' 

"MAKING    TH°S    WAR    'OUR    WAR' 

•'The  attempt  to  Identify  thelnterests  and  ideals  of  the  United 
States  wi-h  these  of  England  dominated  all  British  propaganda 
Every  possible  eJnrt  was  miide  to  make  Am-ricans  f^el  that  the  war 
was  'our  fight,'  Every  po.ssible  point  cf  similaritv  between  thVtv^o 
countries  uas  ?tre.s.^;ed  and  restre.-sed  The  news'and  other  nrinted 
matter  released  In  the  American  press  was  so  written  that*  the 
reader  wruld  feel  that  his  lntere>st,.  ani  he  pes  were  in  some  wav 
Involved  m  tho  war  The  British  propaganda  mir.i.strv  alwavs  gave 
great  piominence  in  their  reports  to  :  ur-h  Ameiican"  headline^  as 
E:  phindj  defeat  our  defiat.'  At  en-  time  it  was  cheerfullv  re^ 
^-Mcd  'hat  the  pi-o-Aliy  newspapers  "believe  thnt  Great  Britain 
i<  fi"ht:ng  America's  battle:  that  the  future  cf  dcmocracv  Is  at 
f^take  and  that  the  United  States  will  have  to  flch:  for  it  "if  not 
now,  then  her-after  •  •  V'  The  imphcaticns  are  clear.  A  vital 
part  e)f  these  arguments  was  the  contention  that  Great  Br  tain 
and  the  United  States  were  sister  de.mocracies.  This  later"  de- 
veloped into  the  argument  of  democracy  versus  autocracv  Eventu- 
ally the  Idea  became  current  that  for  an  American  to  be  nro-Allv 
was  patriotic,  and  for  him  to  be  pro-German  was  to  be  a-ti- 
American  In  other  words,  the  British  captured  the  American  flag 
and  waved  It  In  front  of  themselves,  ^ 

"Aided  by  the  realities  of  submarine  warfare,  the  contention  was 
made  that  the  United  States  was  actuallv  menaced  bv  Germanv 
The  .'ucce-s  of  this  argument  is  demonstrated  in  the  statement  of 
Senator  Lawrence  Y,  Sherman,  who  remarked.  "I  do  not  think  we  i 
embarked  in  the  v.ar  in  a  humanitarian  cru.sade.  It  was  for  s"lf- 
e.efense  '  -nie  "our  fight'  idea  culminated  in  the  assertion  that  the 
Monroe  Doctrine  would  be  violated  if  the  Germans  were  victorious. 

"PROPAGANDA    IN    THE    SCHOOLS 

"Starting   as   early   as   August    1914   prominent   men   of   America 
hastened  to  Join  a  cause  that  was  intellectually  fashionable      In- 
du<^trialists  and  financiers,  one  by  one.  took  up  the  cudgels  for  the 
lelhgerents  with  whom  they  were  doing  so  much  profitable  bu'^i- 
ness      Preceding  them  came  the  imposing  array  of  American  societv 
women.     They  swung   into  action   with   great   gusto— at   long   last 
finding    a    cause    worthy    of    their    talents.     Politicians,    with    the 
ni-tinct  of  the  chameleon,  caught  and  refiected  the  popular  shade<= 
cf  opinion.     College  professors  and   school  teachers  repeated   with 
a  great   show  of  wisdom  the  arguments  which  had   originated   in 
We.lmgton  Hcu.se  or  in  la  maison  de  la  presse.     Close  behind  the 
ce.ucators  came  the  ministers,  and  before  long  the  American  clergy 
was  preaching  a  holy  war,  enlisting  God  and  the  Bible  in  the  cau«e 
Which  newspapers  told  them  was  righteous.     Just  as  strange  as  the 
enlistment  of  the  clergy  was  the  enlistment  of  liberals  throughout 
the  country.     Usually  such   individuals  spend  most  of   their  time 
talking  about   the  value  of  peace.     When   it   came   down   to  hard 
realities,  a  large  number  of  these  people  was  found  on  the  popular 
sine  assisting  m  establishing  a  climate  of  opinion  favorable  to  war 
"By  February  1916  Sir  Gilbert  Parker  was  able  to  report  that  the 
articulate    people    througheiut    the   United   States   had    Joined    the 
Allies,     Tlie  success  of  the  British   propagandists  corroborates  the 
fctatement  that  there  are  no  limits  to  the  field  of  propaganda      The 
only   restrictions   are   on    the   manner   of   approach,     Tlie   wealthy 
can   be  persuaded   to  support  a  cause  by   getting  them  to  invest 
their  money  in  it;  educators  can  be  controlled  simply  through  con- 
trolling their  reading  matter;  liberals  and  preachers  are  the'^ easiest 
of  all  to  enlist  by  the  mere  introduction  oX  au  idealistic  flavor  to 
the  propaganda. 


It  must  no.  be  as.sumed.  however,  that  Americans  who  became 
aanerents  of  the  Allies  were  insincere.  Thev  honestly  believed 
the   interpretations   of   the   news   which   were   presented   to   them 

T;,H''t,^'7^.K°"'"''''^'^  ^^^^  ^'''''-  ""-'^^  something  worth  fighting  for 
nm    in,      ^^^y  J^°ud  be  umvorthy  of  A,-erican  ideals  if  they  did 

"henf  jr.^  i"  H^'  ^^l'^'  °^  '^^  ^'-''^'''^  P"^''^'-^-  Indeed,  some  of 
them^ere  ashamed  because  the  United  States  was  not  already  in 

"COMPARISON    OF    ACTION    ON     GORE-M'LEMORE    RESOLUTION     WITH     1939 

t>,7"  ^^"^  Senate  the  Gore  resolution  met  the  same  fate.     Although 

uitTt^'f  Vr'^l^  "^^7  devious  political  maneuvers  in  connection 

Senator  v«rH'  ''  S"'^  ^"''^"^  ^°  ^°"^"^^  ^'^  Otherwise  clear  issue, 
benator  Vardaman  has  stated:   'If  the  resolution  proposed  by  the 

ori'^in^nl'^i^.^H  ^^T^.  ^^^  ^^^"  ^^°P^^^  ^y  the  Con'.ress  as  it  was 
^nf.vl  l^'  introduced.  In  my  judgment,  the  probabilities  of  war 
would  have  vanished  as  a  nightmare  from  the  troubled  brain  of 

n"e™T-  ,  ^.'l!"  '""t  '^^^"'■'^  "^  th'^^^  t^"°  resolutions  there  dSap- 
peared  the  last  hope  for  American  peace 

PrrS'L?t^''n^f'^t^^'"rT",/!P°r'''^  ^  ^^^  "^-'^'^^  Cabinet  that  if  the 
v^  aH,^  .  the  United  States  had  not  fought  the  measure  it 
mi?ht  have  turned  out  most  unfavorably  to  Great  Britain  '  Others 
h!';^n^H^f^'!,*^?u"^  Wilson's  support  the  Anglophiles  could' not 
^l  ^f/r^^'^  ^^^^  resolutions.  As  Senator  Gore  has  remarked 
wheii  Wilson  gave  the  word,  those  In  command  of  the  two  Houses 
ran  the  steam  roller  over  the  opposition.  The  McLemore  resolu- 
tion was  defeated  by  276  to  142.  There  were  183  Democrats  and  93 
,rr?"o  '^''C?,^  ^'h°  ^'°t^d  against  the  bill  while  35  Democrats  and 
10/  Republicans  voted  for  it.  The  vote  tells  almost  the  entire 
story.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  jingoistic  comments  In 
Congress  were  coming  from  the  Republican  side  of  the  House 
these  advocates  of  war  still  could  not  command  a  majority  cf  their 
own  party.  On  the  other  hand,  although  these  resolutions  were 
Democratic  in  origin,  and  had  had  the  supt»ort  of  most  of  the 
Democratic  leaders,  when  the  vote  was  taken  it  was  the  Democrats 
who  defeated  them.  It  was  only  by  forcing  the  members  of  his  own 
party  into  line  that  Wilson  was  able  to  defeat  the  measures. 

"It  is  impossible  to  read  the  speeches  in  connection  with  the 
debates  m  Congress  over  these  measures  without  feeling  that  the 
sentiment  there  was  decidedly  against  entering  the  war  Unfor- 
tunately, only  a  few  Members  of  Congress  had  a  full  realization  of 
the  meaning  of  the  resolutions.  They  closed  their  eyes  to  the  fact 
I    that  failure  of  the  bills  meant  the  end  of  American  peace 

'Champ  Clark  said  at  the  time  of  the  McLemore  debate  that  the 
true  feeling  of  the  House  was  2  to  1  against  travel  by  Americans 
on  armed  ships.  A  recent  writer  has  stated  that/ all  the  Democratic 
leaders  and  two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  both  Houses  favored  such 
a  resolution,  while  a  new:ipapcrman  of  that  dav  remarked  that  the 
advantage  was  about  4  to  1  in  favor  of  the  measure  Th-  truth 
of  tne  matter  was  that  Congress,  as  well  as  the  public,  wished  steps 
to  be  ta<fen  which  would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  the  United 
States  being  involved  in  the  European  struggle.  But  Wilson  and 
the  newspapers  were  shouting  against  unpatriotic  people  who  were 
willing  to  surrender  American  rights.  The  President  and  th-  press 
were  not  reflecting  the  will  of  the  public,  and  by  waving  the  flag 
managed  to  defeat  that  will.  ^  ^ 

"After  these  two  bills  had  been  defeated,  Robert  N.  Page  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress,  issued  an  open  letter  stating,  'Where  your  treasure 
IS,  there  will  your  heart  be  also.  The  loan  of  $500,000,000  to  England 
(SIC)  by  American  capitalists,  to  say  nothing  of  the  profits  of 
munitions  manufacturers,  has  destroyed  the  S3mblance  even  of 
neutrality  in  the  United  States  and  will  probably  lead  us  into  war  ' 
A  few  days  later  the  New  York  Times  ran  a  cartoon  in  which  Page 
appeared  as  a  'shade  of  Benedict  Arnold.'  The  logic  is  not  clear  but 
at  least  it  explains  the  position  of  the  Times 

"The  individuals  in  the  United  States  who  were  espousing  the 
cause   of   American   entrance   into    the   war   said   that   the   neoole 
opposing  Wilson  in  ths  armed-ship  controversy  were  nro-Ger?San 
But  the  British  propagandists  did  not  think  so      One  of  thl™S 
ported:  'It  is  quite  untrue  to  say  that  this  opposition  to  the  Presi- 

SfntUf  ""^'"^^  P'°-°^'"™^"-  *  •  •  It  is  the  more  or  less  repre- 
sentative expression  of  the  "pacifist"  sentiment  which  is  a  genuine 
American  article,  and  Is  very  prevalent  both  In  the  agricultumrdS! 
tncts  of  the  Middle  West  and  In  the  far  West  as  a  whole.' 

"AROUSING    OUB   PEOPLE 

tt'^^^^o*  ^^^^^  Of  1916  the  principal  propaganda  work  In  the 
United  States  was  in  the  hands  of  America^  Anglo-AmeScanI 
and  ordinary  AnglophUes  from  New  Haven  to  San  FranciSo  weS 
domg  all  in  their  power  to  assist  the  British  cause.  One  of  the 
many  American  visitors  to  Europe  who  had  been  under  Parker'? 
supervision,  wrote  to  him  as  follows:  'Since  my  return  to  Rich! 
mond  I  have  been  kept  busy  making  speeches'  to  give  Americans 
^n^rfT'.  ^PP^^'^l^t^o^  °J  the  aims  of  the  Allies.  I  hope  that  my 
efforts  •     may  do  some  good.'    One  worker  for  the  Allies 

wrote  to  a  prominent  publisher:  T  do  appreciate  the  excellent  work 
you  are  doing  in  arousing  our  people  and  wish  you  could  go  to 
Denver  and  San  Francisco.     They  need  light  in  the  West  badly.' 
"USES  OF  picrtniEs  for  propaganda 

"It  Is  Interesting  to  note  here  as  well  as  In  other  phases  of  propa- 
ganda, the  most  effective  work  was  done  by  Americans      The  mo- 
tion picture  entitled  "The  Battle  Cry  of  Peace,'  which  has  alreTdy 
been   m«^ntioned,   was.   In   the   opinion   of   Ambassador   Jusserand 
more  effective  than  an  army  of  conferences. 

"CartoonS;^  always  popular  with  the  public,  were  Issued  In  great 
numbers.    Baemakers,    the    HoU^der,    immortalized    the    atrocity 
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stnrios.  and  cth  t  cartoonists  of  much  less  fame  ccntrtbuted  their 
bit  toward  objecrlfying  the  Allies'  cause.  More  di^niflrd  drawlncrs 
were  turned  out  by  Muirhe.Kl  Bone,  who  was  the  firit  of  ma.iV 
official  arcist-i  at  th'^  front  appointed  by  Wellington  Houac. 

"A  tremendously  impor'-a:;t  depi'-rmeui  cf  the  American  Min- 
istry of  Information  was  that  wliich  issued  photograph.^.  Tlie--e 
were  'distributed  tlircugh  tl":e  InternatioiK>l  Film  Service,  the 
Ainerican  rre.s.s  As^-cciaticn.  and  other  a_e..e!'  s.'  Oiie  piopaeandi.-t 
wrote:  'Opportunities  for  utilizing  official  photographs  seemed  to 
increase  every  d^y  In  addition  to  supplym^^  the  necessary  illus- 
traiions  for  all  our  official  books  and  pamphlets  and  our  own  lav- 
isiily  illtistrated  pul:licaticrs,  either  conclucted  or  subsidized  by 
Wellington  House,  we  sent  forth  countless  thousands  cf  prints  for 
reproductions  in  ntw.-papers.  magazine-s,  and  periodicals  outside 
Great  Britain  in  Ucutral  and  allied  countries,  and  in  the  British 
Empire." 

"This  pictorial  department  of  Wellington  House  supplied  the 
American  pre^.s  very  liberally  with  photographs.  It  issued  "a 
mcnth'.y  illustrated  magazine  called  The  War  Pictorial,  which  was 
sent  out  every  month  in  •  *  *  (a)  bewildering  variety  of 
langiiages  •  •  •.'  In  his  report  of  August  16,  1916.  Parker  was 
able  to  say  that  'pictures  supplied  by  Wellington  House  to  the 
American  papers  are  conspicuous  in  the  Sunday  editions,  ard  on 
front  pa?e5  of  papers  of  every  locality."  The  following  week  he 
gave  a  tremendously  long  list  of  weeklies  and  dailies  which  car- 
ried  photographs   emanating   from   Wellington   House. 

"FICHIING    OtT.    FTGHT 

"Briti?h  propaganda  of  the  last  year  of  neutrality  was  character- 
ized by  continued  attempts  to  establish  the  conviction  in  the  minds 
of  Americans  that  their  interests  and  aspirations  were  directly 
involved  in  the  Allies'  cause.  The  native  prop.:ga'idists  were  con- 
tendiijg  that  the  war  was  'our  war,"  that  the  Allies  were  fighting 
'our  fight.'  it  was  hoped  by  Par'rier  that  the  activity  of  the  V  5.? 
near  the  American  coast  woi.'.ld  be  very  helpful  in  this  propaganda. 
H-^  felt  tliat  it  dei^troyed  some  of  the  remotene^is  of  the  war  for 
Amf-ricans.  stating:  The  'startling  prcximitty  of  the  occurrence  is 
bound  to  be  of  far-reaching  and  beneficial  influence.  It  frightened 
a  eocd  many  people  rather  badly,  which  ♦  •  »  y^ji^  ^  iiiost  de- 
siribie  result.  I  v.ii.h  (the  Germans)  had  thought  of  doing  some- 
thing of  the  .sort  long  ago  '  Unfortunately,  he  had  to  admit  a  little 
la'f-r  that  the  U-5.:'s  exploits  had  not  produced  the  reaction  for 
which  he  had  hoped. 

"An  Anplo- American  friend  of  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  and  also  of  Theo- 
dore Rcos-=-. elt,  thcught  he  v.as  being  o:i!iinal  wh^n  he  suggested 
that  Welling'cn  House  should  'publish  an  article  by  a  well-known 
Bruish  authority  *  *  •  on  the  subject  of  Anglo-American  re- 
lation.- in  order  to  shew  that  the  interests  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  Britisii  Empire  run  parallel  in  most  parts  of  the  world.'  In 
April  Bonar  Law  gave  an  interview,  at  the  instigation  of  Parker,  on 
the  danger  of  a  German  invasion  of  the  United  Slates.  It  will  be 
rem.embered  that  this  was  the  tenor  of  the  motion  picture,  Tlie 
Battle  Cr^-  of  Peace  In  May  Lord  Cromer  gave  an  interview  entitled 
'England's  Defeat  Our  Defeat.'  In  order  to  establish  a  belief  in  the 
identity  of  interests  of  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  John 
Masctield  even  suggested:  'A  big  application  of  the  idea  of  the 
Rliodes  scholarships"  along  with  public  mark  of  thanks  to  Yale  or 
Harvard  for  their  sons  who  ha',  e  served  the  Allies  might  be  cf  great 
value.  He  commented.  'Some  few  scraps  of  autcgraph  by  famous 
English  writers  would  be  ample  for  the  purpose." 

"educational  work 

"Both  the  Morgan  fi^m  and  Wellington  House  did  their  utmost  to 
get  the  proper  educational  material  before  the  American  public. 
On  November  24  Morgan  cabled  to  Paris:  'We  want  you  to  know  that 
we  are  engaged  in  steady  educational  work'  to  prepare  tho  way  tor 
another  French  loan. 

"STOP  THE  PEACE  TALK 

"Wellington  House  also  gave  expression  to  the  anxiety  caused  by 
the.-e  rumors  of  peace.  As  early  as  August  6,  1915,  it  was  stated: 
In  the  near  future  a  serious  effort  will  become  necessary  to  counter- 
act the  peace  propaganda  in  the  United  States.  The  task  may  be 
dilficult.'  There  is  "a  very  great  danger  in  this  peace  talk  with  its 
ccnsecjuent  stimulatirn  of  the  peace  longing."  Reg'..ilar!y  after  this 
time  additional  warnings  were  made  until  the  report  of  No\embcr  29. 
191G.  which  stated:  'Peace  talk  is  vastly  upon  the  increase.  If, 
therefore.  It  is  desired  to  prevent  or  counteract  the  further  growth 
of  peace  sentiment  in  the  United  States,  it  may  be  necessary  to  take 
timely  and  definite  steps. ' 

"CALL    TIIIIM    PRO -GEE  MAN 

"By  the  spring  cf  1917  the  reluctance  of  the  American  people  to 
enttr  the  war  was  no  longer  of  great  importance.  Those  individuals 
who  opposed  entrance  into  the  conflict  were  labeled  unpatriotic  or 
pro-German:  consequently  their  influence  was  eliminated.  Only  the 
war  hawks  dared  speak  out  without  restraint.  Under  such  circum- 
stances the  Government  could  enter  the  war  without  paying  much 
attention  to  the  public.  In  actuality  this  meant  that  the  President 
alone  wctild  make  the  decision  for  the  Nation." 

In  a  book,  The  Road  to  War,  that  opened  the  eyes  of  many.  Walter 
MlUis  did  an  excellent  Job.     Quotations  from  this  book  follow: 

"IN    1914    IT   WAS  CALLED   'OUR   WAR' 

"As  early  as  the  first  week  of  the  war  the  great  London  Times  had 
made  the  peculiar  but  satisfactory  discovery  that  "Americans  are  now 
beginning  to  appreciate  that  the  rise  of  Germany  to  the  power  and 
ihilucnce  hitherto  enjoyed  by  Great  Britain  would  be  a  development 


inimical  to  American  interests  and  a  menace  to  the  freeticm  of  the 
United  States  as  a  Wurld  power." 

"H     C     WEI.rS    ON    WORLD    WAR 

"•  •  •  On  Augtiit  5  the  New  York  Tiric?  ptiblished  a  column 
and  a  half  Ju- tiflration  of  the  Britirh  entry  Into  the  war  tmder 
the  signature,  oddlv  enough,  of  no  less  a  libcr..l  and  a  pacifist  than 
Mr.  H    G.  Wells: 

"  That  trampling,  drilling  foolery  in  the  heart  of  Europe  that  has 
arrested  civilization  and  darkened  the  hojx -■  of  mankind  fi  r  40 
years— Cermati  imperialism  and  Gernian  m:lita!i.>m — has  str\i<  k  iis 
inevitable  blow.  •  •  •  Never  wiis  a  var  m->  righteous  as  is  the 
war'agam^t  Germ.'iny  now.  •  •  »  |The  milu.iry  outcome  |  will 
be  more  or  less  definitely  decid'd  withm  liu'  icx:  2  or  3  months. 
By  that  time,  I  believe,  German  iniperiali.-m  will  be  shattered,  and 
it  may  be  possible  to  anticipate  the  end  of  the  a;  m.amiMits  pha.-e 
of  European  history.  Prance.  Italy,  Er.srl-tnd  and  all  the  smalUr 
powers  of  Europe  are  now  paeihc  e'untrits  Russia  •  •  •  will  be 
too  exhausted  fi  r  further  advent-are.  Shattered  Germany  wi'l  be 
revolutionary  •  •  *  The  way  will  be  op«  n  at  la.-i  f>T  all  the-:" 
iA''"tern  powers  to  organize  peace  Thi-.t  1.-^  v. hv  I.  with  my  declared 
horror  cf  war.  did  not  sis'n  any  of  these  "step  the  war"  ap- 
peals.    •      •     *     Now  is  the  sword  drawn  for  peace  ' 

"Mr.  Weils,  like  the  rest  of  us  who  were  to  adopt  his  argtiment, 
is  now  aware  of  the  baseless  character  of  that  reasoning.  Yet  one 
can  hardly  accuse  him  of  .'■eeking.  on  August  5.  1914.  deliberately 
to  mislead  American  opinion;  ra'.her  it  was  himself  'Ahem  i.e  was 
misleading  in  a  pas.-ionate  effort  to  reestab!i.-h  his  own  intellectual 
integrity.  Tlie  efftct.  however,  was  the  same;  and  the  'v.ar  to  end 
war.'  like  the  war  to  end  'autocracy.'  had  entf  red  the  Amerieaii 
ideology  lon't  b'^fore  President  Wilson  had  even  thtitigiit  of  encltjw- 
ing  It  with  the  great  power  of  his  rhetoric.  Mr  Will;-'  contribution, 
moreover,  was  but  the  first  wavelet  of  the  fioud  which  was  to  roll 
in  without  interruption  for  2'j  years  tht  real ler — troin  the  Allied 
side.  But  not  from  the  German  On  Aucust  5  the  Briti-h  Navy 
dredged  u.o  and  cut  the  German  cables,  and  on  Aui',u.-^t  6  there  was 
not  a  aingle  Berlin  or  Vienna  date  line  in  the  American  p.c-s, 

"LENDING   THE   PEN   TOR   THE   BRITISH   CASE 

"From  the  very  first  the  best  pn  Dagandi-t.-;  of  all  were  the  Amer- 
icans who  gave  their  passionate  and  vocu.1  sympathies  to  tlie  Allied 
ca'use.  Secor.d  only  to  them  were  the  tneat  men  of  Bii*i-h  Utters, 
who  had  been  read  and  re'/ered  throughout  the  Ui.Kcd  States,  and 
whose  sincerity  wa.>  never,  of  course,  ia  question.  Sir  Euuard  Grey, 
in  his  first  letter  to  Mr.  Roosevelt  after  the  outbreak  of  the  war, 
introduced  'J.  M  Barne  and  A.  E.  W.  Ma.son,  some  of  who.se  books 
you  liave  no  dotibt  read.'  and  who  were  already  on  their  way  to 
the  United  States.  'Their  object  is.  at.  I  uiidcrstand.  not  lo  make 
sp'^eches  or  give  lectures';  it  was  merely  "to  meet  people,  part.ru- 
laily  those  connected  with  universities,  and  explain  the  Brni.,h 
case  as  regards  this  war."  L(3rd  Br\ce  that  distnmui.-hcd  liberal, 
that  great  authoiity  on  American  po.itics,  that  friendly  pnlar 
through  so  many  years  in  the  American  scene,  threw  him.'^erf  into  a 
patiioiic  correspondence  w.th  Americans  from  the  outset.  He  "lent 
his  pen  readily  to  the  development  of  ,  the  British  case.'  as  his 
biographer  observes,  and  .sought  by  every  kind  of  high-minded 
suggesiiun  to  embroil  the  American  people  m  its  defL'U.se. 

"M,\KING    IT    APPEAR    A    STRt'GGLE    FOR    FREEDOM 

"  'Instinctively,'  Sir  Cecil  believed.  Americans  felt  that  'cur  strug- 
gle IS  the  same  as  their  old  ones  for  personal  freedom.' 

»  "PROPAGANDA   OF    FEAR:    D.ANGER    OF  INVASION 

"•  •  *  At  a  dinner  given  by  the  Pilgrim  Society  in  New  York 
to  Mr.  Alfred  Noyes  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the  eminent  [Duet  .scjI- 
emnly  wiuned  his  hearers  that  Germany  was  contemplating  eslab- 
lisinng  colonies  m  South  America  m  contravention  of  the  Menroe 
Doetrine.  'I  have  in  rrry  possession, '  said  the  author  of  The  Barrel 
Organ,  "an  atlas  published  in  Germany.  •  •  •  This  contains  a 
map  of  South  America  upon  which  25  or  30  places  are  inseribed  in 
red  as  German  colonies';  and  the  li-steners  were  amazed  at  this 
crushing  proof  of  the  perfidy  of  the  Teuton.  As  Dr  Butler  ihe 
was  aeain  presidimT>  gracefully  put  it.  Americans  who  had  long 
striven  to  be  neu'ral.  though  intelligent,  liad  gathered  there  that 
day   to  show  how  to  b'^  intelligent,  thLiugh  neutral  ' 

"USE   OF   THE    PrCLISHED    WORD    FOR    PROPAGANDA 

"•  •  •  They  appreciated,  no  less  than  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  the 
Imiwrtancc  of  getting  native  Americuns  to  present  their  c.i^e;  but 
where  the  Allies  could  com.mand  their  thca^ands  of  devoted  Am.'-rl- 
can  propagandists,  the  Germans  could  find  scarcely  a  handful.  A 
list  they  drcvv-  up  of  possible  native  spokesmen  contain. -d  enly  33 
names--a  pitiful  showing  Tlie  Allied  propaganda,  moreover,  en- 
joyed the  inestirmble  advantagL--  of  being  .-{If-financlng.  Our  pub- 
lic clamored  for  the  b.ioks.  artieip.c,,  and  motion-plcttire  films  which 
conveyed  It.  Old-estubli.-hcd  American  publi.-hmg  houses  found  it 
profitable,  and  did  not  think  It  unpatriotic  to  enter  lnt<.  agree- 
ments with  the  Entente  geivernments  for  the  distribu;  ion  e.f  propa- 
gandist war  book-,  and  there  was  a  huge  trade  in  volumes  on  trench 
life  from  the  French  and  British  standjKMnt  Those  who  voiced  the 
German  side  of  the  ca:,e  found  no  such  markets.  The  German  rep- 
resentatives in  the  Unit-^'d  States  were  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  sup- 
ply them  secretly  with  assistance." 

WASHINGTON'S    FAREWELL    ADDRESS 

George  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  predicted  the  danger 
of  those  who  would  stand  in  the  way  of  foreittn  mfi'ience.    He  said: 

"Real  patriots  who  may  resist  the  iiuri'nies  ef  tlie  favorite  are 
liable  to  become  su.-pectcd  and  odious,  while  its  tools  and  dupcb 
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usurp  the  applause  and  confidence  of  the  people  to  surrender  their 
interests." 

When  persons  speak  of  atrocity  stories,  cite  them  to  the  book 
Johnny  Got  His  Gun.  or  just  read  part  of  the  review  of  the  book 
by   Bruce   Catton: 

"  'Johnny'  blasts  his  way  into  vour  consciousness  with  the  same 
explosive  and  horrifying  reality  as  the  shells  that  claimed  Johnny's 
arms  legs,  his  hearing,  his  sight,  and  finallv  his  face  When  war 
had  fm.shed  with  him,  only  a  shell  of  the  original  Johnny  re- 
meined— a  hdpless  torso  housing  a  fully  conscious,  remembering 
mind  " 

"Listen  to  Johnny's  appeal  tapped  out  painfully  in  Morse  code 
Imagine,  if  you  can,  his  half  head  beating  out  these  words  against 

his  pillu'.v:  ^ 

'"Let  me  out  of  here,  let  me  out  I  won't  give  vou  anv  trouble 
•  •  •  Take  off  my  nightshirt  and  build  a  glars"case  for  me  and 
take  me  down  to  the  places  where  people  are  having  fun  where 
they  are  on  the  lookout  for  freakish  thmu's.     •      •      • 

"  'I  am  the  dead-man-who-is-alive.  I  am  the  living  man-who-is- 
^^■•'^  •  •  •  Im  the  man  who  made  the  world  safe  for  de- 
me)cracy.     •      •      » 

'■  Believe  it  or  not,  this  thing  thinks  and  it  Is  alive  and  it  goes 
against   every  rule  of  Nature,  although  Nature  didn't   make   it  so 
^ou  know  what  made  it  so.     Look  at  its  medals,  real  medals   urob- 
ably  e.f  sc'id  gold.      •      •      •     It  stinks  of  glory.     •      •      • 

"  'Take  me  wherever  there  are  parliaments  and  diets  and  con- 
gresses and  chambers  of  statesmen.  I  want  to  be  there  when  they 
talk  about  honor  and  JusMce  and  making  the  world  safe  for  de- 
mocracy, and  14  points,  and  the  .'^elf -determination  of  people^;  I 
want  to  be  there  to  remind  them  I  haven't  got  a  tongue  to  stick 
into  the  cheek  I  haven't  got  either. 

"  'Put  my  glass  case  on  the  speaker's  desk.  •  •  •  Tlien  let 
them  speak  of  trade  policies  and  embargoes  and  new  colonies'  and 
old  grudges  Let  them  debate  the  menace  of  the  yellow  race  and 
the  white  man's  burden  and  the  course  of  empire      »      •      • 

•■  'But  before  they  vote  •  •  •  before  they  give  the  order  for 
all  the  little  guys  to  start  killing  each  other,  let  the  main  guy  rap 
hi.s  gavel  on  my  case  and  point  down  at  me  and  sav  here  gen'le- 
men.  is  the  only  issue  before  this  house,  and  that  "is,  are  you  for 
this  thing  or  are  you  against  it."  " 

ini^n^^''^^'*.'^'''"^^  *''  successful,  the  50.000  will  change  place  with  the 
lOOnon.OOO.  and  again  we  will  have  another  A.  E.  F. 

Don't  be  afraid  to  do  your  dutv  because  somebody  will  call  vou 
names.  Your  obligation  is  to  America.  Let's  whip  the  propa- 
gandKsts — those  here  and  those  abroad — and  keep  out  of  war. 

It  will  be  recalled  those  who  tried  to  keep  the  United  States  cut 
of  the  World  War  were  called  pro-Germans.  Public  opinion  had 
been  whipped  Into  this  rage  by  propaganda.  Let's  be  careful  we 
dei  not  duplicate  the  trip  down  the  same  road. 

This  foreign  propaganda  is  a  road  to  war.  Americanism  calls 
for  the  road  to  j^ace.  Let's  Investigate  all  cf  the  foreign  propa- 
ganda—German, French.  English,  and  all  other  nations  Let's 
expose  those  who  are  trying  to  poison  the  springs  of  information. 
V\e  owe  that  duty  to  the  boys  of  America  who  will  pay  the  penalty 
if  we  do  not  "make  certain  that  the  small  decisions  of  each  day 
do  not  lead  toward  war."  The  purpose  of  propaganda  is  to  get  us  in. 
The  purpose  cf  exposing  propaganda  is  to  keep  us  out. 
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SPEECH    OF   HON.    RALPH   O.    BREWSTER,    OF   MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
sp/rch  I  delivered  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Three- 
Quarter  Century  Club  at  Dover-Foxcroft,  Maine,  Thursday 
afternoon,  August  31,  1939: 

Tlie  thirteenth  birthday  anniversary  of  the  Three  Quarter  Cen- 
tury Club  of  Maine  comes  most  appropriately  in  the  home  town  of 
Dr.  E.  D  Merrill  who,  as  president  of  the  Maine  Public  Health 
Association,  flr.st  conceived  the  idea  of  this  unique  a.sscciation  and 
presided  at  its  birth. 

Research  had  disclosed  that  Maine  had  a  higher  percentage  of 
Icng-lived  people  than  any  other  State.  The  State  of  Maine  was 
then  inaugurating  its  official  activities  in  publicizing  Maine's  at- 
tractions and  possibilities  throughout  the  United  States  and  the 
Three  Quarter  Century  Club  seemed  to  have  a  unique  appeal  in 
presenting  Maine  as  a  great  State  in  which  to  live  in  contrast  to 
some  of  our  sister  States  who  were  then  emphasizing  their  inheri- 


tance tax  advantages  as  offering  a  location  in  which  it  was  most 
advantageous  to  pass  on.     -' 

Tlie  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  statehouse  grounds  at  Augusta, 
and  was  an  instant  and  country-wide  success  in  its  publicity  appeal. 
The  response  of  cur  senior  citizen^  was  overwhelming  and  their 
cooperation  has  continued  these  annual  gatherings  and  levcals  each 
year  new  possibilities  far  exceeding  the  dreams  of  its  founders. 

Maine  presents  to  everyone  the  realization  that  we  should  place  no 
limits  upon  life. 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  here  In  his  own  home  town  ,to  Join  with 
people  of  all  ages  in  paying  tribute  to  the  founder  of  the  Three 
Quarter  Century  Club  and  to  one  who  may  sometime  be  old  enough 
to  be  its  president.  Dr.  E.  D.  Merrill,  of  Dover-Foxcroft. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KNUTE  HILL 

OF  WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  session  of  Congress 
convened  and  is  about  to  ad.iourn.  The  purpose  declared  by 
the  President  in  his  call  for  the  special  session  was  to  repeal 
the  arms  embargo  and  so  modify  our  so-called  neutrality 
law  as  to  most  likely  keep  our  country  from  involvement  in 
the  present  conflict  in  Europe.  It  has  been  charged  that 
the  administration  brought  pressure  for  repeal  to  bear  on 
Members.  This  certainly  was  not  true  as  to  me.  I  was  not 
urged  by  any  of  the  leadership  for  repeal;  not  only  this,  but 
the  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  after  repeat- 
edly promising  me  15  minutes  in  which  to  give  my  reasons 
for  voting  for  the  Pittman  bill  closed  the  debate  without 
granting  me  that  privilege.  So  I  voted  my  own  convictions 
in  the  matter  and  according  to  my  best  judgment.  It  is 
only  fair  to  myself  and  to  the  people  of  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, however,  that  I  state  my  reasons  for  so  voting,  and 
I,  therefore,  am  using  the  privilege  granted  to  all  Members 
to  extend  their  remarks  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

During  the  extensive  debate  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  even  over  the  radio  by  Members, 
much  was  said  about  war.  War!  A  last  relic  of  barbarism 
and  savagery.  Conceived  in  greed,  bom  and  nurtured  in  ha- 
tred, carried  on  by  the  lusts  and  ruthlessness  cf  man's  lower 
nature  and  always  ending  in  a  Machiavellian  truce — not  a 
permanent  peace.  An  overwhelming  majority  of  men  and 
women  everywhere  abhor  and  hate  war.     The  President  hates 

war.     The  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  hate  war 

they  havt  said  so  time  and  again  on  the  floor.  We  all  hate 
war  and  will  do  our  utmost  to  keep  our  country  out  of  the 
present  World  War.  General  Sherman  wisely  said:  "War  is 
hell."  The  close  of  the  last  World  War  is  too  recent  to  per- 
mit any  of  us  to  soon  forget  its  sufferings  and  tragic  after- 
math. 

But  war  was  not  the  issue  during  the  special  session  and 
much  oratory  was  beside  the  point.     The  real  and  only  issue 
was  what  can  Congress  do  to  most  likely  keep  our  country 
from    becoming    entangled.    It    was   a    matter    of    method. 
Both  sides  to  the  controversy  claimed  their  method  was  neu- 
tral.   As  a  matter  of  fact  regardless  of  either  legislation  we 
are  neutral  until  we  actually  declare  war.    However,  in  nei- 
ther case  could  we  be  impartial.    Under  the  law  of  1937  we 
were  favoring  Germany,  a  land  power;  under  the  enacted  law 
we  are  favoring  England  and  France,  sea  powers.    Why  deny 
a  palpable  fact?    But  since  we  are  not  participating  in  this 
terrible  gajne  of  war  who  is  there  to  deny  us  the  right  to 
change  our  own  domestic  laws  in  such  a  way  as  to  lessen  our 
chances  for  entrance  into  a  game  not  of  our  making?     Cer- 
tainly not  Germany  which  has  violated  in  both  these  World 
Wars  every  rule  of  international  law,  raped  Belgium  in  the 
first  one  and  Poland  in  .this  one.    I  hold  no  brief  for  England. 
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It  IS  true  that  she  "comes  into  court  with  soiled  hands."  Oh, 
-uch  guilty  hands!  The  Revolution,  the  War  of  1812.  the 
early  incitements  to  Indian  mai=sacres  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
lej'.  cpium  trade  in  China,  India,  the  Boers,  Ireland!  But 
add  all  these  atrocities  up  and  the  total  sum  is  infinitesimal 
as  compared  to  the  ruthless  reign  of  Hitlerism. 

England  respects  religion  and  defends  democracy  and  loves 
liberty;  Hitlerism  crucifies  Christ  anew  every  day  in  mass 
m.urders  of  men  and  women  and  children  of  all  denominations, 
rapes  religion,  denounces  demccracy,  and  challenges  civiliza- 
tion. For  my  part,  if  legislation  results  in  partiality,  I  want 
tc  favor  tho;^e  nations  which  have,  at  least,  a  semblance  of 
democracy  and  Christianity.  Should  the  repeal  have  failed 
the  Nazis  and  Communists  would  have  rejoiced.  How  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle  author  of  The  Man 
Nobody  Knows  and  The  Book  Nobody  Knows,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  one-time  minister  of  the  gospel,  could 
see  fit  to  lend  comfort  to  Hitler  and  Stalin  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. No  one  questions  the  sincerity  of  these  two 
Members,  but  they  must  be  held  responsible  for  the  results  of 
their  votes  favoring  Russia  and  Germany. 

The  debate  in  both  Houses  was,  on  the  whole,  not  partisan, 
nor  was  there,  for  the  most  part,  any  question  of  motives. 
Th^t  there  were  exceptions  cannot  be  denied.  Some  voted  for 
repeal  because  they  hated  Hitler.  Hitlerism  is  diabolical  and 
should  be  obliterated  from  the  face  of  the  earth.  But  let  us 
remember  that  Stalin,  Mussolini,  and  Hitler  are  effects,  not 
causes.  Had  there  been  no  Czars,  there  could  never  have  bsen 
a  Lenin  or  Stalin.  Had  there  been  no  Versailles,  with  its 
crafty  and  cunning  Clemenceau  and  Lloyd  George,  there  could 
never  have  been  a  Hitler.  Some  voted  against  repeal  because 
they  hate  Roosevelt.  I  heard  one  Member  say:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  deliberately  planning  to  get  us  into  this  war."  Such 
an  unfair  and  biased  accusation  deserves  only  one  rejoinder — 
that  it  IS  a  base  falsehood.  I  have  at  times  differed  with  the 
President,  and  shall,  no  dcubt,  do  so  in  the  future.  But  to 
charge  him  or  any  oiher  responsible  public  official  today  with 
deLbcrately  planning  to  plunge  us  into  war  is  so  palpably 
prompted  by  malice  that  it  deserves  rebuke.  Others  voted 
against  rrp<.al  because  they  hate  the  Jews.  Let  me  remind 
them  that,  although  that  race  still  has  its  Shylcck>.  far  too 
many  of  ih:m — nevertheless  it  gave  us  the  Great  Master,  the 
Lowly  Nazcirenc.  whose  Life  and  ideals  will  m^;k.j  the  world 
safe  for  C.^irist'anity.  It  gave  to  us  the  B.^ck  ^.i  Books.  It 
gave  to  this  Nation  two  of  its  gieatest  Supremo  Court  Justices. 
Brandeis  and  Ca.dczo. 

Much  antirepeal  propaganda  based  on  misinformation  and 
mi.^leadmg  reports  fioui  Wa:-hington.  D.  C,  flooded  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House.  I  will  cite  just  one  instance.  Tlie 
following  item  was  from  a  syndicated  article  in  my  home 
paper  by  a  Washington,  D.  C^  reporter: 

Hp-re  is  something  that  ck>esn't  make  sense:  According  to  news- 
paptMb,  polls  taken  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  show  that  75  percent 
of  the  people  are  for  repeal  of  the  mandatory  embargo  on  weapons 
of  war  but  the  ratio  of  letters  received  by  Oregon -Washington  Mem- 
ber!^  of  Congress  run  80  to  90  percent  against  repeal.  E\en  dls- 
miisti:»g  the  engineered  propaganda  such  as  printed  postal  cards 
thf  Utters  run  65  percent  or  more  to  retain  the  embargo.  There  is 
Ciifflculty  in  reconciling  the  wide  discrepancy. 

What  are  the  facts?  I  contacted  both  the  Oregon  and  the 
Washington  delegations.  The  former  had  been  interviewed 
and  two  of  the  delegation  said  the  statement  was  correct.  I 
quote  from  the  letter  of  the  third: 

Letters  received  at  this  office  are  strongly  for  the  repeal  of  the 
pnsent  so-called  Neutrality  Act  and  for  the  enactment  of  the 
CR?h-and-carry  law,  but  if  we  include  the  printed  postal  cards  and 
oth.r  communications  which  are  clearly  propaganda  then  the  pre- 
ponderance of  letters  and  postal  cards  is  decidedly  against  any 
char>ge  in  the  present  law. 

On  the  other  hand,  not  one  of  the  Washington  delegation 
was  contacted  by  the  reporter  at  all.  Our  mail  is  at  least  60 
to  40  percent  and  in  one  instance  80  percent  prorepeal  and 
20  percent  against  repeal. 

Just  why  did  this  reporter  misinform  our  people  back 
home?    Had  he  made  it  a  p»rtisan  issue  and  contacted  only 


Oregon  Members,  or  did  he  merely  ignore  the  majority  Mem- 
bers from  these  two  States  and  consider  the  State  cf  Wash- 
ington below  his  dignity  to  interview  and  coirtctly  report? 

The  effect  of  such  misinformation  was  to  spur  ant'repeal- 
Ists  in  their  charges  that  we  did  not  reflect  the  scntir.^ent  at 
home.  Pi-om  constituents  coming  into  our  offices  and  from 
reliable  reports  it  can  be  truthfully  stated  that  more  than 
75  percent  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Washington,  all  of 
whom  abhor  war.  favored  the  Pittnian  bill. 

Most  of  the  letters  and  telegrams  opposing  repeal  were  sin- 
cere protests,  and  I  regretted  the  necessity  of  voting  atrainst 
their  wishes.  But  as  the  question  of  which  method  was  most 
likely  to  keep  us  out  of  war  was  one  of  judgment  and  not  of 
principle,  I  felt  bound  to  reflect  the  judgment  of  a  majority 
of  my  constituents  on  this  is«;ue. 

However,  although  I  voted  in  the  last  session  to  retain  the 
arms  embargo,  I  was  convinced  after  hearing  the  debates  and 
reading  both  .sides  of  the  issue  that  the  Pittman  bill  was 
prtferable. 

Under  the  1937  act  Mussolini  secured  war  materials  with 
which  to  conquer  Ethiopia:  Japan  has  been  purchasing  .-^crap 
iron  with  which  to  devastate  helpless  China;  General 
Franco — through  Mussolim"  and  Hitler — wa.^  able  to  defeat 
the  de  facto  gnvernment  in  Spain.  I  am  not  here  di.'-cussing 
the  merits  of  the  contending  forces  in  Spain.  I  merely  state 
the  fact  that  the  law  perm.itted  a  rebt^l  in  a  fri.^ndly  v'-ountry 
to  overthrew  a  legal  government  set  up  by  the  people  of 
that  country.  And,  by  the  way,  the  junior  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  at  that  time  urged  lifting  the  arms  embargo 
against  Spain  becaust?  he  .sympathized  with  h'-r  gc. t-niing 
authorities  but  now  vccifprou>Iy  oppo.srx?  lifting  it  in  favnr  of 
England.  Prance,  and  Poland  Moreover.  :f  it  is  wrong  to 
sell  arms  to  Uie  belligerents,  why  is  it  not  wrong  also  to  sell 
them  food,  clothmg,  steel,  gas.  oil.  and  numb*'rless  articles 
which  are  absolutely  necessary  for  warfarr^ 

The  distinguislird  gei:itlcman  from  Ntw  Yo:k  ;Mr.  Reed  I 
pictured  a  devasianng  scene  m  the  wake  of  a  b'  mbcr  o-.er  a 
dcfenselpss  villa_:-:'.  It  was  truly  terrible.  Bu»  could  that 
bombing  plane  have  rained  down  upon  that^t'iI'.Tge  that  de- 
structive hcU  fir.'  if  it  had  b^en  without  the  g-s  and  oil  we  so 
readily  furnished?  Some  gentlemen  like  ••x-Prt  sidcnt  Hoover 
and  Colon- 1  Lindbergh  attempt  to  distingui.s!!  beiwren  de- 
fensive and  offensive  vv-capen  ..  The  .■; une  weapons  may  be 
used  eith'r  for  defLn.se  or  offense.  As  a  mailer  el  fact  prac- 
tically all  kinds  of  inateriaLs  shipped  to  a  b?ll)."erenl  arc  st  nt 
to  the  front  to  sustain  the  arm.y;  that  is  why  it  is  declared 
and  ."eii'ed  as  crntraband  r.f  war.  So  to  be  con.'=i.stent  we 
should  either  r-fuse  to  sell  all  m.?teral:^.  tr  aU  belligerents  or 
else  sell  all  m.aterials  to  all  belligerents.  Pcr.^nnally  I  v.-ould 
favor  the  first. 

Under  the  1937  act  our  ships  can  carry  crntr-band  nf  war 
upon  the  seven  seas  to  be  seized  or  sunk  as  in  the  World  War, 
and  our  citizens  may  sail  aboard  belligerent  vessels  as  they 
did  on  the  Lusitania.  That  led  to  cur  entrance  in  t'.ie  la.=t 
war  and  would  eventually  lead  to  the  5anie  m  thi-.  war.  Only 
a  few  weeks  ago  th^  .^inking  of  the  A^hcnia  with  Americans 
aboard  and  the  seizure  of  the  FHvt  becaiLse  of  c  irrying  con- 
traband tended  to  promote  war  hysteria  and  caused  the  State 
Department  anxiety.  The  Pittman  Act  provide  for  cash  and 
carry  with  title  passing  to  purchaser  before  leaving  port  and 
prohibits  our  vessels  or  citizens  from  entering  vvar  zone^.  If 
they  do  so.  it  is  at  their  own  risk.  The  law  just  enacted  pro- 
hibits also  any  credit  to  foreign  countries — a  somewhat 
prolific  cause  for  entry  into  the  World  War. 

Although  there  2  re  estimable  and  sincere  Members  on  op- 
posite sides  of  this  issue,  let  us  compare  just  a  few.  Senators 
BoR.^H  and  Johnson  are  outspoken  isolationists.  Senator 
NoRRis  is  for  the  Pittman  bill.  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Johnson 
voted  for  entrance  into  the  World  War;  Mr.  Norris  voted 
against  it. 

Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Johnson  with  the  la^e  Senator  Lodge 
defeated  the  League  of  Nations,  the  first  proposed  great  step 
to  punish  aggressors  and  guarantee  permanent  world  peace. 
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I  know  it  is  said  the  League  is  a  farce.  But  had  President 
Wilson  insisted  on  his  14  points  he  could  have  succeeded. 
And  with  that  as  a  basis  and  the  powerful  United  States  a 
member  the  League  would  have  functioned  and  Mussolini  and 
Hitler  could  never  have  bluffed  their  way  through  to  con- 
quest. Again,  Mr.  Borah  and  Mr.  Johnson  only  last  spring 
insisted  on  the  outworn  doctrine  during  a  world  war  of  "the 
freedom  of  the  seas."  Senator  Lundeen  is  an  outspoken 
isolationist  and  advocate  of  peace;  yet  he  proposed  a  real 
provocation  to  war— the  seizure  of  the  Bahamas  and  Ber- 
muda on  the  fiimsy  excu.^e  that  Great  Britain  is  too  busy 
elsewhere  now.  For  my  part,  rather  than  join  with  Mr. 
Borah  and  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Nye  and  Mr.  Lundeen  in 
this  cris.s,  I  would  follow  the  leadership  of  that  matchless 
statesman  of  the  past  three  decades.  Senator  Norris,  who  in 
spite  of  threats  and  ridicule  and  prrsecution  risked  his  politi- 
cal future  and  voted  against  entering  the  last  holocaust.  He 
has  lived  to  see  himself  vindicated  and  also  to  see  his  dreams 
of  constructive  development  of  our  country  come  true.  He 
favored  the  Pittman  bill  because  he  still  opposes  war  and 
believes  that  is  the  safi'st  way. 

The  coming  year  will  make  evident  whether  this  policy  was 
the  WL'^est  to  pursue.  Should  this  prove  to  be  true,  then  we 
who  won  .-^hruld  be  thankful,  not  boar^tful. 

Lastly,  a'.thoupii  we  consistently  and  persistently  refuse  to 
take  part  in  Euiope's  or  Asia's  wars,  we  must  be  ready  to  aid 
in  the  building  of  a  lasting  peace,  based  on  fairness  and  jus- 
tice. We  as  the  most  powerful  and  wealthy  nation  can  and 
ought  to  send  a  nonpartisan  commission  at  the  close  of  this 
war  to  consult  and  advi.se  and  even  insist  on  a  treaty  of 
peace— not  another  truce— which  shall  unite  the  whole  family 
cf  nations  to  plan  for  constructive  not  destructive  activities, 
on  waging  war  not  on  each  other  but  on  poverty,  injustice, 
int(Jerance.  and  ignorance,  and  for  truth,  cooperation,  and 
prrgress. 

To   better   lay   claim    to   this   intercession    and   to   better 
accomplish   these   ends  we   as  a   nation   should   bend   every 
effort  to  make  this  Western  Hemisphere,  and  especially  our 
country,  .safe  for  demccracy  and  Christianity.     Our  United 
States  could  well  be  a  model  for  a  United  States  of  Europe. 
But  we  need  to  "set  our  own  house  in  order."     I  voted  against 
adjournment  becau.se  we  have  such  a  multitude  of  pressing 
dcm(-stic  problems  demanding  consideration  and  early  solu- 
tion.    To   my  mind   it   was   bad   enough   to  sit   with   folded 
hands  in  the  Hcu.se  while  the  Senate  for  a  month  debated  the 
embargo   issue.     As   long   as   we    were   convened   in   session 
theie  was  no  legitimate  reason  why  our  committees  could  not 
have  been  meeting  and  laying  plans  for  necessary  legisla- 
tion.    At  least  after  the  chief  cause  for  our  convening  had 
been  disposed  of  it  would  seem  that  we  could  have  profitably 
taken  up  such  matters  as  unemployment,  more  acute  than 
ever:  farm  cost-cf -production:   a  sane  system  of  marketing 
and  distribution  cf  the  products  of  both  farm  and  factory; 
a    simple    yet    workable    and    efficient    mionetary    system; 
the  broadening  of  the  tax  basis  and  the  enactment  of  tax  legis- 
lation to  more  equitably  place  the  burden  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  best  able  to  pay;  the  drafting  and  enactment  of  such 
a  tax  on  excess  profits  as  to  forever  discourage  the  mania  for 
war  profits;   the  Lberalizing  of  our  old-age-pension  system 
so  as  to  drive  from  the  minds  of  all  in  the  sunset  of  life  the 
dread  specter  of  fear,  want,  and  misery.     These  and  other 
serious  matters — fully  as  serious  to  our  people  as  the  war  in 
Europe — can   ill   await   the   coming   of   the   regular   session. 
For  several  weeks  in  the  coming  session  there  will  be,  as  usual, 
the  delay  customary  to  the  opening  of  a  new  session.    Then 
the  call  of  the  coming  party  conventions  and  the  exciting 
campaign  will  be  upon  the  Congress.    Politics  will  again  be 
in  the  saddle  and  promises  will  outrun  and  outride  perform- 
ances.    It  would  seem  more  in  keeping  with  our  past  prom- 
ises, both  of  Republicans  and  of  Democrats,  that  matters 
concerning  the  very  lives  and  employment  and  comfort  and 
happiness  of  our  people  should  be  our  first  concern  this  fall, 
this  winter,  and  next  spring.     It  is  my  firm  belief  and  con- 
tention that  promises  lulfilled  become  the  best  politics. 


Thomas  Brackett  Reed 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
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MEMORIAL  EXERCISES  COMMEMORATING  THE  ONE  HUN- 
DREDTH ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  BIRTH  OF  THOMAS 
BRACKETT  REED 


Mr.  OLIVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission  granted  me 
to  extend  my  remarks  I  am  most  happy  to  incorporate  a  sum- 
mary of  exercises  held  in  the  Bowdcin  College  Chapel.  Bruns- 
wick. Maine,  at  3  p.  m.  Wednesday,  October  8,  1939,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  centennial  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed,  of 
the  Bowdoin  Class  of  1860,  broadcast  over  station  WGAN, 
Portland. 

Tlie  services  were  opened  with  the  singing  of  America,  led 
by  the  Bowdoin  College  Chapel  Choir,  Frederic  E.  T.  Tillotson, 
director.  The  presiding  officer.  President  Kenneth  C.  M. 
Sills,  LL.  D.,  of  Bov.doin  College,  then  read  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Senator  Wallace  H.  White.  Jr.,  of  the  Bowdoin 
Class  of  1899: 

In  character  and  public  service  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  an  example 
and  an  inspiration.  Brilliance  of  mind,  extraordinary  power  of 
Incisive  speech,  industry  in  study  and  in  legislative  task,  keen 
Judgment  of  men  and  events,  and  an  Intellectual  honesty  and 
couraee  that  knew  no  compromise  with  right,  all  contributed  to 
universal  respect  and  brought  recognition  of  him  as  one  of  the 
country's  outstanding  figures  of  his  generation.  May  I  Join  with 
you  in  honoring  his  memory. 

Wallace  H.  White.  Jr. 

President  Sills  then  spoke  as  follows: 

Bowdoin  College  joins  the  State  of  Maine  today  in  honoring  a 
great  American.  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  once  said.  "The  glory  and 
dignity  oj  a  college  are  not  fixed  by  the  number  but  by  the  quality 
of  those  who  come  out  of  it."  Bowdoin  is  proud  of  its  contribution 
to  the  Nation,  when  toward  the  close  of  the  last  century  three 
Bowdom  graduates  presided  ever  three  great  Federal  bodies:  Mel- 
ville W.  fuller,  of  the  class  of  1853,  was  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States;  William  P.  Frye.  of  the  class  of  1850.  was  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate;  Thomas  B.  Reed,  of  the  class  of  1850.  was 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  Speaker  Reed,  by  h:s 
integrity,  by  his  intellectual  courage  and  independence,  by'  his  wit, 
by  his  wide  knowledge  of  books  and  men.  by  his  devotion  to  the 
public  service,  is  a  fine  model  for  all  of  our  American  vouch  today. 
Ho  was  very  much  of  a  party  man;  he  believed  in  his  party;  he 
wa.';  a  hardy  opponent.  Some  remember  his  famous  retort  when 
he  was  asked  if  he  knew  the  meaning  cf  the  word  "paleontology": 
"Indeed  I  dc^"  he  replied,  "it  is  the  scitntific  history  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party."  But  strong  Republican  though  he  was,  he  opposed 
our  entrance  into  the  Spanish  War  and  later  resigned  his  high  office 
of  Speaker  because  he  could  not  support  the  imperialistic  policy  of 
the  McKinley  administration.  He  had,  too,  the  philosophy  of  a 
man  of  affairs. 

It  is  not  only  the  great  and  well-known  men  who  bring  credit 
to  a  college  or  a  State.  "Fame,"  he  told  us  once  at  a  commence- 
ment ainner  here,  "Fame  is  a  curious  thing;  fame  is  largely  a  mat- 
ter of  accident;  you  happen  to  be  in  a  place  where  you  do  a  thing 
well,  or  people  think  you  do  It  well,  and  you  get  the  fame  others 
might  just  as  well  have  had  under  slightly  different  circumstances." 
Bu;  fame  aside,  he  rendered  a  great  service  to  American  life  by 
making  the  House  function;  he  was  a  great  political  figure  who 
never  trimmed  his  sails  to  any  passing  breeze,  nor  ever  flew  a 
doubtful  flag.  We  need  men  of  his  stature,  his  ability,  his  inde- 
pendence, his  rigorous  Intellectual  honesty,  in  all  walks  of  public 
life  today. 

And  from  his  centennial  address  at  Bowdoin  In  1902  these  words 
have  a  timely  and  timeless  message: 

"Survival  of  the  strongest  may  be  new  to  science  but  It  is  not 
new  to  religion.  The  strong  remorseless  arm  striking  down  the 
weak  and  possessing  the  earth,  the  unpitying  tramp  of  the  horses" 
hoofs  devastating  the  lands  are  well  known  to  the  years  that  have 
gone  and  they  filled  the  thoughts  of  men;  but  they  are  no  longer 
supremely  prevalent  on  earth,  vniatever  contribution  any  man 
makes  to  humanity  and  Justice  will  not  be  lost  but  will  be  gathered 
up  and  be  among  the  treasures  of  the  Almighty." 

The  second  speaker  was  F\ilton  J.  Redman,  of  the  Bowdoin 
Class  of  1907.  introduced  by  President  Sills  as  newspaper 
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commentator  and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Democratic  Pai'ty  f 
in  Maine,  whoae  remark^  foil-w:  | 

Prescient  Sills,  distingtushed   gucst-v  and  friends  of  the  college,    I 
It  Is  som'-times  tnie  of  individuals  who  have  attained  distinction 
In  life  that  they  are  lacking  in  the  loyalties  which   humbler  men 
so  often  posseir-t.. 

Tliere  is  strons  procf  to  indicate  that  Thomas  Brarkctt  Reed, 
di.stin'^uishod  so;{  cf  Bcwdoiii.  and  for  a  number  of  V(  .irs  in  his 
li^etir^e  the  "first  c.ti2'-n  '  of  cur  Stnte.  conld  h:t'e  had  the  ncmi- 
nation  for  President  in  1888.  when  his  party  earned  the  country. 
His  loyall.e.s  prevented  him  from  accepting  uniicd  .-support,  which 
was  tendered  to  him  as  a  compmmise  candidate  during  the  Re- 
publican Convention  deadlock  in  that  year. 

Thomas  B.  Reed  attended  as  a  delegate  from  Mnme.  and  in  the 
convention  city  of  Chicago  shared  a  modest  hotel  suite  with  the 
late  John  VV  Simps>  n.  prominent  New  York  lawyer  and  head  of  a 
lav;  f.rm  with  which  Re-.'d  himself  became  a;.-:oc:ated  after  leaving 
Ccn-Tfss  ?ome  vt  ;ir?  lat.r.  It  will  be  recalled  that  James  G  Blame 
had  been  the  Republican  nominee  4  years  previously,  in  1884:  and 
Blaine  had  been  beaten  bv  Grover  Cleveland  in  the  -rum,  Roman- 
ism, and  rebellion"  campaign.  In  the  Chicago  convention  of  1838 
there  were  14  favorite  soas  on  the  convention's  fu'st  ballot;  but 
many  observers  believed  that  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Blaine  would 
be  the  probable  outcome  of  the  contest.  A  Blaine  stampede  was 
the  ultim.a'e  event  v.hich  the  whole  country  expected.  Reed  was 
amonii  a  group  of  delegates,  from  Maine  and  elsewhere,  who  had 
gone  to  Clucajo  with  the  intention  of  being  for  Blaine  right 
through  to  the  end. 

Tlie  convention  lasted  from  Tuesday  through  the  remainder  of 
the  wc"k  and  on  Saturday  was  hopelessly  deadlocked.  Conferences 
were  held  over  the  week  end  and  In  the  early  mormi'g  hours — about 
3:30  a.  m.  on  Monday-  -a  group  of  delegates  came  to  Mr.  Reeds  hotel 
rocm.  It  contained',  among  others,  Chauncey  M  Depcw  and  Tom 
Pl.-itt.  of  the  New  York  delegation — Dcpew  himself  h.id  received 
Gvtr  90  votes  on  e.arh  of  the  first  3  ballots;  it  also  contained  leaders 
from  the  Pennsvlvania  delegation  and  a  number  of  leaders  from 
oth'.'r  pivotal  States.  Th:^  spokcsmi.'n  told  Reed  that  th-'  group  in 
the  r^om  represented  enough  delegates  and  had  promises  of  votes 
smScient  in  nun\ber  to  nominate  him  for  President. 

It  was  further  sta:ed  th.it  James  G.  Blaine  could  not  possibly  be 
nomanated.  and  those  present  urged  Reed  to  coi.sent  to  let  them 
nominate  him.  he  being  the  compromise  candidate  upon  whom 
th<»v  :  ould  all  a^ree. 

Thi mas  B.  Reed,  a  son  of  this  college,  replied  that  he  had  come 
to  the  conveniioii  pleased  to  be  for  Blaine  "first,  last,  and  all  the 
time";  that  he  intend  d  to  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this, 
and  under  no  circumstances  would  he  countenance  a  movement  in 
his  own  favor,  such  as  they  proposed. 

The  convention  balloted  three  times  later  in  that  same  day.  and 
on  the  third  ballot  Benjamin  Harrison,  of  Indiana,  was  nominated. 
On  this  hnal  ballot  Thomas  B.  Reed  was  1  of  5,  out  of  830  dele- 
gates, who  voted  for  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  thus  living  up  to 
the  pledge  of  "first,  last,  and  all  the  time." 

Harrison  was  elected  President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
following  Nc. ember. 

Tl;ie  foregoine.  insofar  as  it  had  to  do  with  the  conference  In  the 
hot-!  room,  was  related  to  me  by  the  late  John  W.  Simpson,  who 
was  in  the  room  at  the  time,  a  man  of  keenest  discernment  ai.d 
emphatically  i>f  the  opinion  that  Reed,  but  for  the  loyalties  of  hi.s 
mnk'^-up,  could  ha'-e  had  the  nomination  for  President  in  1888  and 
wou'd  h'^ve  been  eler^ed. 

Aea'.n  m  1896  Reed,  then  Speaker  of  the  Hou.se,  was  prominently 
mentioned  for  the  Prf>idency,  s:anding  second  to  William  McKlnley 
In  the  balloting  at  the  national  convention  of  his  party. 

But  he  pariscd  up  his  real  opportunity  by  a  decision  rendered  In 
the  early  morning  hours  of  Monday,  June  25.  1838.  a  day  en  which 
he  could  have  been  nomiT.ated  for  President  of  the  United  States 
by  a  party  that  w;a=;  sub-scqueutly  victorious  in  the  Novemb  r  elec- 
tion. Or  shall  I  say  that  he  ace  'pted  art  opportunity  in  th.se  early 
morning  hours  to  make  imperishable  hls-pssltion  among  the  really 
grtat? 

Following  Mr.  Redman's  remarks  the  chapel  choir  sang 
Discovery,  by  Grieg,  the  solo  part  being  taken  by  Thomas  A. 
Brownell,  of  the  junior  class.  Hon.  Ralph  O.  Brewster. 
of  the  Bcwcioin  class  of  1909,  was  next  introduced  to  speak, 
as  follows: 

S.^cond  only  to  the  Presidency  in  power  is  the  Justifled  charac- 
terization of  the  Speaker  of  the  House.  No  small  part  of  that 
preeminent  position  is  properly  attributable  to  the  service  of 
Thomps  Brackett  Reed. 

In  the  galaxy  of  American  political  statesmen  "too  great  for  the 
Pre.-,idency,"  Reed  stands  upon  the  heights. 

Reed  found  the  House  sunk  in  the  morass  of  minority  control — 
a  "government  of  the  people"  paralyzied  by  the  whim  of  a  willful 
few- 
Reed  brought  order  out  of  the  reconstruction  chaos  and  vindi- 
cated representative  democracy  by  virtue  of  his  iron  will.  He 
enabled  a  majority  to  govern  and  lived  to  see  bis  rtUe  adopted  by 
the  opposition  when  they  returned  to  power. 


The  orderly  procerliire  of  the  House  today  l.s  In  no  ^mall  mea.sure 
a   tribute   to  the   p  nlianientarv   genius  of   Thomas   Bracket:    Retd. 

Time  lends  lusl>  r  to  his  career.  The  good  thrc  he  did  lives  on. 
It  is  profitable,  hcv.'cver.  to  remember  that  his  life  was  not  devoid 
of  scars. 

In  his  first  contest  for  the  Speaker.ship  his  biographer  reminda 
us  ihat  "From  the  most  powerful  political  leaders  of  his  own  State. 
Reed  could  count  on  little  stipp'Mt  " 

Y(  t  he  triumphantly  won  th  ■  Spckership  for  the  little  State 
of  Maine  over  Willi  im' McKmley.  of  Ohi<T.  and  Joseph  C.innon.  of 
Illincus.  Hire  was,  indeed,  a  tribute  to  his  leadership  in  a  forum 
of  which  Garfield  .<^oid.  "Tliere  i.-,  no  place  where  a  man  find.-,  his 
true  level  ro  certainly  and  s.)  speedily  " 

Today  Retd's  vision  seem«  likely  to  be  vindicated  as  the  United 
States  r-tires  from  tho  Pnilippuv's.  His  concept  of  Anvrica  could 
not  embrace  a  colonial  empire  far  across  the  seas 

Saddened  and  embittered  by  the  disillusujninents  of  d'--:norracy, 
he  retired  from  public  life  Yet  the  orderly  functioninp  of  the 
Hou:;e  of  Representatives  stands  as  an  enduring  monument  to  his 
insieht  into  paiiiamentary  government  and  d.mrjcratic  processes. 

America  is  a  b?tter  place  because  Tom  Reed  lived  and  served. 
M.nr.e  and  Bowriom  may  well  be  proud  that  thf^y  have  be-'i^.  privi- 
leged to  tram  and  contribute  so  ereat  a  figure  to  Am*>rican  public 
life.  His  career  may  properly  inspire  many  anoiher  Anu-ncan 
youth  in  humble  cncum.- tance.i  to  recognize  the  power  of  prin- 
ciple m  the  daily  walks  of  life. 

Mr.  Brewstfrs  remaiks  were  followed  by  the  presentation 
of  me  as  of  the  Bowdoin  class  of  1917.  and  occupying  the 
seat  in  Cont:res.>  once  held  by  Congres^man  Hoed.  My 
remark.^  wure  as  follows: 

President  Sills,  under^rraduates  of  Bowdoin.  and  ladies  and  crenfle- 
men.  wlih  extreme  humility  and  with  a  deep  .sen.se  of  the  complete 
inadequacy  of  words  to  e.xpre-s  in  ary  wortliy  nianiKT  a  fi'tmg 
tnbu'e  ^o  the  mer-'O'-y  of  Thomas  Brackett  Refd,  I  approach  the 
responsibility  of  participating  even  in  a  small  w.iy  in  this  program 
today.  A  man  who  was  a  great  patriot,  an  unexcelled  statesman, 
and  an  American  of  the  highest  possible  type  really  needs  no  ex- 
tended verbiage  to  extol  his  woiks  or  his  merviory  But  it  is  espe- 
ciallv  worthv  for  us  today,  in  the  liJht  of  world  ar^d  domestic 
conditions,  to  pause  and  in  'he  parsing  flight  of  time  record  again 
the  character  and  g'-nius  ol  thi.s  noted  man. 

Today  all  over  th--  w.irld  parliamentary-  and  legi.-la'ive  j-roeesses 
an.1  prlV.ciples  of  rovernment  are  o!'.  trial.  Man  is  der.yiiig  to  man 
the  fundamental  and  basic  rights  of  liberty,  freedom,  and  justice. 
Nations  are  denying  to  nations  similar  rights  A.s  we  look  bai  k 
upon  the  life  of  Thomas  Brackett  Reed  we  realize  that  his  example 
shine-5  for  us  like  a  star.  Wc  reahze  that  his  Inte-Krlty,  his  honesty 
of  purpose,  his  morality,  and  his  strength  of  conviction  indicate  for 
us  a  true  illustratii  n  "of  the  path  which  men  and  nations  today 
must  travel  if  the  destiny  of  mankind  is  to  develop  into  that  type 
cf  Christian  civilization  in  which  the  greatest  pcwxi  is  to  be  'he 
order  for  the  greatest  number  Tom  Reed  was  honest  and  upright 
in  all  his  dealincs  with  his  fellow  man  Never  wa.s  h'.^  Ft.-ong  posi- 
tion nor  his  great  power  as  Speaker  of  the  Hcu.so  of  Representatives 
used  for  his  p-rscnal  cam.  Never  d:d  he  sirike  a  single  mighty  blow 
on  any  side  b-at  the  rieht  When  he  did  strike  he  was  nlwavs  felt. 
In  Reed  the  cause  of  right  had  a  champion  of  rhampion.s.  Maine, 
America,  and  the  entire  world  will  find  m  the  life  of  this  man  the 
ultimate  of  thi>fee  qualities  and  those  character  .sties  so  sadly  needed 
in  the  public  I'fe  of  this  ino<-i':>in  civilization  T'xlay  we  need 
lefd.rs  leaders  who  in  thought  and  action  will  make  s-nc-rity  of 
purpo-e  their  beacon  light.  This  man  whc:,so  birth  we  commen. orate 
here  today  bikscd  ev.  ry  act  on  the  fundainentU  truth  tha'  lack  of 
sinierity   is   the   basest    and    mo.st    repieiieiis.ble    of    all    failings   of 

At  the  tlm.p  when  memorial  services  were  bein^  held  for  him  In 
the  Hall  of  R-.presi  ntatlves  in  A'.unista  on  Wednesday.  January  28. 
1903  Hon.  Harold  M  Se-^-all.  men  representative  to  the  State  le'-'is- 
laturo  from  Bath,  said:  "Re'-d  hastened  the  commr  of  another  day. 
a  day  when  public  ser'-icc  shall  be  emancipated  from  th^^  .stirma  UK) 
often  attachiUT  to  it.  the  stigma  of  .seinshn-^-s.  of  unworthy  m.ctlves, 
and  corrupt  metho  's  •  •  •  It  shall  be  a  day  oi  intrepidity  of  in- 
tellect "  Then  again,  at  thcs-e  same  ?en,ices  we  lind  these  words  of 
Hon  Forrest  Goodwn.  senator  from  Som.erset  Ccun'y  "Mr.  Reed 
was  a  kind  and  a  lovable  man:  cpnral  and  p-nerous.  sympathetic  and 
Icval.  •  •  •  He  was  intensely  independent,  absolutely  self- 
reliant.  Brave  and  courageous,  he  never  weakem^d  in  the  face  of 
opposition      He  was  hone.-t  and  he  was  incorrtiFA.ble  " 

Having  scanned  with  some  cave  the  record  of  Read's  character  and 
his  life,  "it  is  mv  considered  Judsmient  that  a  Reed  of  today  would 
deprecate  In  the  strongest  language  applicable  the  injustices  now 
existing  m  the  family  of  nations;  that  he  would  call  a  .spade  a  spade 
in  the  most  forceful  words  at  his  command,  in  connection  wi'h  our 
domestic  problems;  that  he  would  be  partisan,  but  would  temper 
that  partisanship  with  the  sense  of  Justice  which  was  so  inherently 
a  part  of  his  make-up. 

To  me  a  studv  of  Reed's  life  indicated  a  complete  abhorrence  for 
that  t3rpe  of  status  quo  which  entailed  a  stoppage  of  justice  fair- 
ness, and  equal  opportunity  for  the  laree  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  Nation  of  ours.  Certainly  he  would  not  tolerate  parliamentary 
status  quo  and  by  the  same  token  I  cannot  conceive  of  him  endur- 
ing a  type  of  economic  status  quo  which  entails  a  continuing  unem- 


ployment parr.r'ox  in  a  land  where  there  is  such  great  need  for  v,-crk 
I  It  conceivable  that  su-h  a  man,  bihtvmg  m  the  extcniiion  of  right 
and  justice  to  all,  would  long  endure  without  strong  protest  the 
continuing  cxllence  of  a  financial  status  quo  vhich  hangs  a  burden 
ol  debt  and  a  lead  of  economic  uncertainty  and  insecurn^'y  over  mil- 
lio:  s  of  our  people?  Mo-t  assuredly  his  disdain  for  party  pressure 
toward  a  course  against  Ins  better  Judgment  would  in;pel  him  to  a 
position  of  leadcrsh.p  aganst  that  .'tatus  quo  rather  than  an  abject 
con; inuln-  akng  the  road  of  the  past  just  because  it  was  the  past. 
Tom  Rccd.s  are  needed  today  as  never  before  in  ihe  history  cf  this 
co':ntry.  New  problems  lecjuire  new  answers  and  men  v-,ho  merely 
approach  the  type  of  ReT-d  nur  t  not  and  will  not  long  endure  these 
continuing  conditions  wl'iuh  deny--I  repeat,  which  deny  thp  fun- 
damental and  basic  rishts  ol  libeity,  freedom,  and  Justice,  both 
civil  and  economic. 

As  long  a*-  parliamentary  and  legislative  a.ssemblies  convene  in 
this  country  may  we  ne-er  let  the  life  and  memory  of  Tliomas 
Er.ukett  Reed  become  in  the  least  forgotten  or  tarnished.  Let  the 
youth  of  today  and  tomorrow  read  and  study  the  character  and  the 
works  of  this  preat  man,  a  true  Christian  and  a  great  American, 

Tne  exercises  were  closed  by  the  singing  of  Beethoven's  The 
Htaveas  Pioclaim  Him  by  the  chapel  choir  and  by  the  general 
Singing  of  The  Star-Spangltd  Banner. 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  romaiks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  dt^hvcred  at  the  laying  cf  the  cornerstone  of  the 
post  cfBce  at  Dexter,  Maine,  on  Saturday,  October  21,  1939: 

In  5  years  five  post  cfflces  have  been  built  here  in  eastern  Maine, 
Num»r'.us  sr lioolhcu.ses  have  been  built  v,-i!h  the  aid  of  Federal 
fu.  ds  Tliesc  '  tructures  represent  preparedness  for  the  expanding 
pur.-uits  c  f  p'-ace. 

Now  America  mu-t  turn  to  a  proper  preparedness  for  defense. 
Tins  doe.s  not  mean  any  more  adventures  overseas  m  either  Europe 
or  Asia  but  an  adequate  preparation  to  defend  the  Am.ericas, 

Hangars  and  airplanes  and  mechanic,  lly  trained  youth  are  the 
products  to  which  America  must   now   turn  its  genius. 

The  work-f  xperience  schools  at  Eastport  and  at  Dexter — develc-'p- 
Ing  mechaincal  aptitudes  in  nearly  600  young  men — are  rapidly 
b.  ing  recognized  a>  models  for  youth  training  throughout  the 
United  States 

Poland  shoc!:ed  ihe  world  into  a  realization  that  today  military 
activity  is  almi  at  entirely  mechanized. 

Yet  most  American  mechanics  are  not  of  military  age.  In  two 
decades  craft  naming  for  American  boys  has  been  almost  negligible. 
Apprenticeship  is  largely  a  forgotten  Job. 

The  assembly  line  and  the  very  perfection  of  modern  motors 
under  peacetime  conduions  on  our  rapidly  improving  highways 
has.  curu.usly  enough,  reduced  the  call  for  mechanical  aptitude. 

Motorized  military  units,  however,  on  land  or  sea  or  in  the  air, 
call  once  a:;aln  for  Yankee  skill.  Garages  are  not  just  around  the 
corner  when  an  army  is  in  the  field.  An  enemy  also  is  likely  as 
I'ot  to  Kave  tlie  beaten  path. 

Henry  Ford  recently  pronounced  New  England  the  greatest  res- 
ervoir of  mechanical  genius  the  world  had  ever  known.  This  means 
tljat  New  England  in  the  next  decade  will  once  again  come  into 
It^  own  Maine  boys  and  Maine  industries  will  find  their  great 
cjjportunlty  in  an  America  that  is  once  again  upon  the  march. 

Our  domestic  difliculties  may  rapidly  be  solved  by  what  all  will 
agree  is  worth-while  work  in  preparing  America  for  any  trouble 
in  an  increaMngly  troubled  woild 

All  the  alphabetical  agencies  may  be  coordinated  this  winter  for 
American  di  fen.se.     Integration  is  the  order  of  the  democratic  day. 

Meanwliile  the  financial  problems  of  the  Federal  Government 
may  be  solved  by  the  resultant  revival  of  business  activity  and  by 
a  wiUingnes.s  on  the  part  of  all  patriotic  Americans  to  bear  their 
proper  share 

Let  us  always  remember  that  a  sound  domestic  economy  is  the 
cornerstonj  of  any  national  structure  that  shall  have  enduring 
strength. 


Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  supplementing  my  remarks  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  June  29  last,  I  desire  to  taake 
the  following  observations: 

This  is  the  year  of  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  anniversary 
of  the  founding  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  During  the  initial  146  years  of  its  existence,  our 
Government  managed  to  get  along  without  any  neutrality  act 
and  remain  neutral  in  other  people's  controversies,  and  de- 
claring war  according  to  international  law  only  when  the 
people  of  our  Nation  demanded  it. 

Delivering  his  second  inaugural  address  in  1793,  President 
Washington  said  the  world  was  "in  an  uproar,"  and  the 
difficult  task  of  the  United  States  was  "to  steer  safely  between 
Scylla  and  Charybdis."  Recognizing  perpetual  peace  could 
never  come  while  the  spirit  of  injustice  remained,  he  solemnly 
warned  his  Nation  "not  to  indulge  in  a  persuasion  that,  con- 
trary to  the  order  of  human  events,  they  will  forever  keep  at 
a  distance  those  painful  appeals  to  arms  and  with  which 
the  history  of  every  nation  abounds."    He  solemnly  added: 

There  is  a  rank  due  the  United  States  among  nations  which  will 
be  withheld,  if  not  absolutely  lost,  by  the  reputation  for  weakness. 
If  we  desire  to  avoid  insult,  we  must  be  able  to  repel  it;  if  we  desire 
to  secure  peace,  one  of  the  most  powerful  instruments  of  our  rising 
prosperity,  it  must  be  known  that  we  are  at  all  times  ready  for  war. 

Speaking  "as  an  old  and  affectionate  friend,"  Washington, 
in  his  Farewell  Address,  not  to  his  generation  alone  but  to  all 
that  were  to  follow  in  the  tide  of  time,  advised  his  people  not 
to  implicate  themselves  "in  the  ordinary  vicissitudes  of  Euro- 
pean politics  of  the  ordinary  combinations  and  collisions  of 
her  friendships  and  her  enmities"  and  "against  the  insidious 
wiles  of  foreign  influence,  I  conjure  you  to  believe  me,  fellow 
citizens,  the  jealousies  of  a  free  people  ought  to  be  constantly 
awake;  since  history  and  experience  prove,  that  foreign  in- 
fluence is  one  of  the  most  baneful  foes  of  republican  govern- 
ment." 

In  his  first  inaugural  address.  President  Jefferson  pro- 
claimed: "Equal  and  exact  justice  to  all  m.en,  of  whatever 
state  or  persuasion,  religious  or  political;  peace,  com^merce, 
and  honest  friendship  with  all  nations,  entangling  alliances 
with  none." 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  these  landmarks  and  traditions  passed  to 
posterity  by  our  Founding  Fathers,  this  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans in  its  rendezvous  with  destiny,  through  its  Representa- 
tives in  Congress,  enacted  in  1935  the  present  Neutrality  Act. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  on  September  21  last  came 
before  the  Congress  and  said:  "I  regret  that  the  Congress 
passed  that  act.    I  regret  equally  that  I  signed  that  act." 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  that  act  was  passed  and  approved  be- 
fore the  honor  of  becoming  a  Member  of  the  Congress  was 
bestowed  upon  me  by  my  constituency,  I  have  never  liked  the 
present  Neutrality  Act  and  have  publicly  stated  that  I  would 
vote  to  repeal  it.  I  was  glad  to  learn  the  President  and  my- 
self are  in  agreement,  for  after  following  the  forewarning  of 
Washington,  and  the  fundamental  democratic  philosophy  of 
Jefferson  for  146  years,  the  last  16  years  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  tie  our  Nation  into  the  League  of  Nations,  or  its  back- 
door entrance  through  the  World  Court,  without  alliances  we 
entangled  ourselves  to  the  degree  of  mandating  our  President 
to  do  by  proclamation  of  embargo  exactly  what  the  League 
of  Nations  has  been  privileged  to  do  by  agreement  on  eco- 
nomic sanctions.  These  are  the  entanghng  alliances  of  this 
generation  of  Americans'  rendezvous  with  destiny.    To  undo 
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the  mischief  as  far  as  possible,  and  practicable  under  present  j 
existing  circumstances,  in  keeping  with  the  p-residcnfs  regret 
vouchsafed  for  the  Congress  and  equally  for  himself,  is  our 
present  problem. 

Th2  resolution  before  the  Congress  is  a  comm.itment  on  the 
part  of  the  American  people  to  Europeans  and  Asiatics  that  | 
wc  are  definitely  determined  to  remain  noncombatants  in  i 
their  wars,  and  that  the  Allied  Governments  must  understand 
clearly  and  definitely  that  the  United  States  will  send  them 
neither  men.  ships,  nor  credit.  They  dare  not  count  on  any 
more  supplies  than  they  can  pay  for  cut  of  their  own  funds 
and  carry  away  in  their  own  ships  manned  by  their  own  crews 
and  without  Americans  as  passengers  to  entangle  our  Nation 
in  buttressing  claims  m  the  event  of  casualties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  this  resolution  is  so  much  more  in 
keeping  with  the  landmarks  and  traditions  left  to  posterity 
by  our  Pounding  Fathers  and  so  much  more  American  than 
our  position  prior  to  the  World  War,  and  is  such  a  decided 
improvement  over  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935,  it  wins  my 
support. 

Will  Propaganda  Lead  Us  to  War? 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEWIS  D.  THILL 

OF  WISCONSIN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  THILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  true  that  Congress,  under 
the  Constitution,  must  declare  war.  but  one  cannot  be  blind 
to  the  fact  that  the  exercise  of  this  power  by  Congress  is 
greatly  influenced  by  forces  which  might  bring  Congreso  to 
a  set  of  circumstances  or  into  a  situation  that  would  find 
Congress  with  no  honorable  alternative  but  to  declare  war. 

Senator  Shipstead,  in  a  statement  in  the  Congression.al 
Record  of  March  3,  1939.  alleges  "that  this  country  has  en- 
gaged in  various  wars  without  a  declaration  of  Congress: 

We  made  war  on  Mexico  in  1916.  We  took  Veracruz.  We  invaded 
Mexico  Willi  an  army  without  a  declaration  of  war  by  Congre.s.s. 

Wo  made  war  on  Russia  in  1918  without  a  declaration  of  war  by 
Congress  and  without  even  a  proclamation  by  the  Pre.-;de:it.  We 
conducted  that  war  for  more  than  a  year  after  the  sig:iing  of  the 
Armi'-tice  growing  out  of  the  World  War. 

Together  with  the  British  Navy,  we  bombarded  Nanking,  I  think, 

in    1926. 

We  took  charge  of  Haiti  without  a  declaration  of  war.  conducted 
war  there,  and  took  charge  of  the  Government  for  many  years. 

We  did  th"  same  thing  m  Nicaragua. 

We  did  the  same  thing  in  the  Dominican  Republic  without  a 
declaration  of  war  by  Congress. 

Senator  Nye,  in  the  Congression.\l  Record  of  March  3, 
1939,  shows  how  propaganda  was  used  with  telling  effect  prior 
to  the  last  war  in  order  to  get  the  United  States  into  it.  The 
Right  Honorable  Sir  Gilbert  Parker,  baronet,  in  an  article 
in  Harper's  magazine  for  March  1918,  states  his  propaganda 
activities  in  America  practically  from  the  day  war  broke  out 
between  England  and  Germany.  Publicity  was  given  in  favor 
of  the  English  cause  in  the  following  manner; 

First.  A  weekly  report  to  the  British  Cabinet  on  the  state 
of  American  opinion. 

Second.  Constant  touch  with  the  permanent  correspond- 
ents of  American  newspapers  in  England. 

Third.  Arrangements  for  important  public  men  in  England 
to  act  for  England  by  interviews  in  American  newspapers. 
Examples:  Lloyd  George.  Viscount  Grey,  Mr.  Balfour,  Mr. 
Bonar  Law.  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Sir  Edward  Car- 
son. Lord  Robert  Cecil,  Walter  Runciman,  Austen  Chamber- 
lain. Lord  Cromer,  Will  Crooks.  Lord  Curzon,  Lord  Gladstone. 
Lord  Haldane.  Henry  James.  John  Redmond,  Mr.  Selfridgc. 
Mr.  Zangwill,  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward,  'and  fully  a  hundred 

ethers." 

Fourth.  Supplying  360  newspapers  in  the  smaller  States  in 
the  United  States  with  an  English  newspaper. 


Fifth.  Establi.'^hing  a  connecUon  with  the  man  in  the  street 
through  the  cinema,  throu-h  interviews,  article:-,  pamphlets. 

Sixth.  Individual  replies  to  American  critics  punted  in 
the  chief  newspaper  of  the  Slate  in  which  they  lived  and 
copies  in  newspapers  of  neighboring  States. 

Seventh.  Ad\i.-^ing  and  stimulating  people  to  write  articles. 

Eighth.  Utilizing  the  friendly  services  and  assistance  of 
confidential  friends. 

Ninth.  Rt^ceiving  reports  from  important  Americans. 

Tenth.  Establishing  associations. 

Eleventh.  Per.sonal  correspondence  with  infiuential  and 
eminent  people  of  every  profession,  beginning  with  univer^ty 
and  college  presidents,  professors,  and  scientific  men,  and 
running  through  all  the  ranges  of  population. 

Twelfth.  Arranging  for  speeches,  debates,  and  lectures  by 
American  citizens,  and  supplying  public  hbraries,  Y.  M.  C  A. 
.societies,  universities,  colleges,  historical  societies,  clubs,  and 
newspapers  with  literature. 

Similar  propaganda  to  that  has  now  been  unloosed  in  'his 
country.  Already  many  British  speakers  are  on  a  lei :  tire 
tour  in  the  United  States.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  seme  of  us 
worry  about  what  the  consequences  mit:ht  be? 

It  is  stated  that  tliere  is  only  one  copy  in  the  United  States 
of  a  book  entitled  "Propaganda  m  the  Next  War,"  v^Titten  by 
one  Sidney  Rogerson;  this  is  one  volume  in  a  .series  entitled 
"The  Next  War."  edited  by  Capt.  hddell  Hart.  It  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  handbook  for  British?propaganda  and  wa^  not 
to  reach  the  American  public.  Another  book,  entitled  "False- 
hood in  Wartime."  by  Arthur  Ponsonby,  M.  P.,  shows  the 
lying  campaigns  of  propaganda  calculated  to  inflame  a  people 

to  war. 

Congress  is  made  up  of  531  human  beings:.  sutj'Xt  to  the 
same  emotional  appeals  as  are  any  other  human  belnes  in  the 
world.  The  power  of  suggestion,  the  influence  of  hatnd. 
childhood  antipathies,  and  other  emotions  disturb  their  logical 
thought  proce:;ses.  Their  minds  become  inflamed  as  do  those 
of  others.  They  are  swayed  by  subtle,  insidious  propaganda. 
by  l;es,  error,  and  falsehoods,  as  are  O'her  Ameiua ns.  That 
io  the  danger. 

Our  foreign  poUcy  has  recently  been  changed  from  one  close 
to  i.'-:olation  to  one  which  brings  us  nearer  thp  ecnflagration 
in  Europe,  and  one  which  w-ll  lead  us  as  clo^^e  to  th':'  fire  as 
possible  without  being  burned:  we  are  tending  toward  the 
adoption  of  methods  short  of  war. 

We  are  walking  a  dangerous  road.  We  have  taken  foot- 
steps which  parallel  the  first  fatal  lootsteps  along  the  read 
which  led  this  country  into  the  World  War.  We  can  and 
must  stay  out  of  the  present  war.  We  can  do  so  by  steehng 
ourselves  against  that  propaganda  which  tends  to  load  us  into 
war.  All  Am.ericans  must  make  it  th-'ir  sacred  duty  to  talk 
pf-ace.  disregard  vicious  propa^^anda,  and  kc:p  this  country 
out  of  war. 

How  Reciprocal-Trade  Ap:rccment.s  Hurt 
Midwestern  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  RE^fARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  E.  MUNDT 

OK  .SOUTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOL^E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Novcrnber  3,  1939 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Appendix  cf  the  Record, 
page  627,  I  answered,  in  part,  the  attacks  made  upon  me  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky.  Conjn-essman  Vincent,  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  volume  84,  pages  4026  and  4120.  be- 
cause of  my  cppocition  to  the  trade-agreements  program. 
I  also  included  m  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record, 
page  627.  a  statement  from  the  American  Good  Government 
Society,  in  which  they  effectively  refuted  the  aitack  made 
upon  them  by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  IMr.  Vincent!. 
when  I  u;^ed  some  of  their  enli.uhtenmg  .satistics  as  a  part  of 
my  opposition  to  the  tradc-asreements  program. 
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Mr.  Spe.;k'T.  the  fallacies  and  .sophistries  indul^'i'd  in  by 
those  v.ho  favor  trade  afrreoments  remind  me  very  much  cf 
the  haunted  woods  at  Westbury  Manor  which  are  described 
in  a  book  recently  called  to  n\y  attention.  Knight's  Intimate 
Glimpses  of  Old  Saint  Mary's,  published  by  the  Lincoln  Press, 
994  National  Press  Building,  Washington,  D.  C.  Page  41  of 
this  pleasantly  written  book  on  American  history  describes 
haunted  woods  in  these  words: 

The  woods  are  said  to  be  unsafe  for  the  traveler.  The  tref~s  have 
grown  extremely  tall,  and  the  woodland  is  very  thick  with  under- 
growth So  the  sun.  even  at  hich  noon,  docs  not  penetrate  to  the 
earth  throutrh  the  tliickly  ma'-sed  foliage.  A  legend  Is  told  about 
the  haunted  woods  to  this  effect:  If  a  traveler  is  caupht  in  these 
wocds  during  a  slorm.  the  road  will  disappear.  The  stranger  will 
become  lost.  and.  weary  from  searching  the  way  out.  will  eventually 
die  from  hunger  and  thirst.  Late  at  night  when  there  is  no  moon. 
the  spirits  are  said  to  be  out  looking  for  victims. 

EVIL   SPIRITS   OF  TRADE   ACREEMENTLSM    AFFLICT   FARMERS 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  woods  of  international  trade  are  indeed 
unsafe  for  the  traveler.  The  tall  trees  of  trade  agreements 
and  the  thick  undergrowth  of  false  claims  of  their  benefits 
have  indeed  prevented  the  healthful  sun  of  publicity  from 
piercing  the  thickly  massed  foliage  cultivated  by  Secretary 
Hull  and  his  assistant  cultivators  of  good-neighbor  benefits 
to  foreigners  at  the  expense  of  our  own  cattle  raisers  and 
farmers. 

Uncle  Sam  has  been  caught  in  these  woods  during  a  storm 
of  internationalism,  and  the  road  of  safe  and  sane  protection 
for  the  United  States  producer  is  fast  disappearing.  Under- 
cut by  the  products  of  foreigners  living  on  rice  and  rats, 
our  own  farmers  will  become  lost,  and,  weary  from  searching 
the  way  ou*,  as  Mr.  Knight  put  it.  will  be  foreclosed  off  their 
own  farms  to  eventually  die  from  hunger  and  thirst,  or  at 
least  from  inadequate  and  unbalanced  diets. 

There  was  no  moon  of  sanity  shining  in  1934  when  the 
Reciprocal  Trade  Agreement  Act  was  put  over,  and  ever  since 
the  .'-pints  of  the  Hull  program  have  been  out  looking  for 
victims.  Their  looking  has  unfortunately  been  successful, 
and  our  own  farmers,  miners,  and  factory  workers,  having 
lost  much  of  their  tariff  protection,  have  become  true  victims, 
just  as  did  the  three  children  who.  according  to  the  legend 
reported  by  Mr.  Knight,  "were  gobbled  up  by  the  evil  spirits 
of  these  black  woods." 

If  the  Congress  will  sit  tight  next  year  when  the  trade- 
agreement  program  comes  up  for  renewal,  the  "evil  spirits 
and  black  woods"  of  the  program  will  sink  out  of  sight  in  its 
own  quicksands,  and  by  Independence  Day,  1940,  we  shall  be 
free  of  the  "evil  spirits"  of  extra-constitutional  trade  agree- 
mentism. 

INFLUENCE    OF  TRADE    AGREEMENTS    ON    PRICES    OF    EGGS 

In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  volume  84,  page  4120,  Con- 
gressman Vincent  claims  mistakenly  that  eggs  sold  for  more 
under  the  trade  agreements  than  under  Mgher  tariff  policies, 
following  his  same  erroneous  line  of  reasoning  as  in  the 
Appendix  of  the  Record,  volume  84.  page  4026  The  state- 
ments by  the  American  Good  Government  Society,  which  I 
quoted  in  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  page  628,  effectively 
demolish  Mr.  Vincent's  arguments  as  applied  to  the  United 
States  as  a  whole,  but  they  do  not  specifically  refute  the 
Vincent  claims  as  applied  to  eggs  and  to  my  own  State  of 
South  Dakota.  I  have,  accordingly,  asked  the  president  of 
the  society,  Richard  A.  Staderman,  whether  the  society's 
extensive  research  facilities  had  this  additional  information 
available.  In  respon.se  to  my  request  a  special  supplement 
to  their  magazine  has  been  issued,  including  this  special  data 
end  a  summary  of  some  previous  data.  I  quote  it  at  this 
point: 

IFrom  supplement  to  the  American  Good  Government  Review,  of 

Washington,   D.   C,   November  2.    1939] 

History    Proves    Higher    Tariffs    Benefit    South    Dakota— Eggs, 

Likewise,   Fetch   Better   Prices 

(By  Richard  A.  Staderman.  president,  the  American  Good  Govern- 
ment Society,  Washington.  D.  C.) 
In   response   to   the   reque.-t    of   the   capable   Congressm.an   from 
South  Dakoia   |Mr.  Mundt|  for  statistics  relating  to  his  own  Slate, 
we  take  plea.sure  in  publishu^  the  attached  tables  and  discussion: 
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Fordney-McC umber  Act  oj  1922 
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mcri'asi'  ■      _  __  {icrcont.. 


f.l.  700.  oofi.  000 

H'.J  SIM.  IKK  1.  IK V) 
(I'.J.  fiOI.  l«lll,  (K)() 

77.  liNl.  IKK),  mx) 
7s,  .MlO.  IKXI.  (KIO 
77.  3K\  UKl.  IHH") 
SO  ,'i(in.  'KIO.  IUKI 
Ni,  (K.KI,  IK»o,  (•'..lO 


23*1.  000.  000 

27:*,  oixi.  000 

272.  (KKi.  ("HI 
.■Jos.  iKKl.  IKKI 
.'^l.'i,  Wl.  (KKl 
SI 2.  (KKl.  O'XI 

.■;:s7.  oii.i.  o'«) 

a.'i2.  U(.Ml.  l.l'JO 


,W2 

r,2r. 

r-i 

(-.74 

(171 
f)S.3 


3f.9 
408 
40»> 
443 
44<i 
44S 
477 
,■.11 


21.3<.>0.  [KX),fKX) 
34 


116,000,000 
49 


121 


142 

■is 


'  \\  iih  the  fioimlntion  of  tho  t'nited  State?  crow  iap  joar  by  year,  the  p«'r  c-afiita 
fituri'-  '!..  not  iiifToisc  a<  rapi'll.v  a>  the  artu  il  on,.?.  There  are  .several  nicthod.-;  of 
calciila'inL'  n:ilioii:il  incor'p  wi'Jch  \ary  on  .-ucli  n;at;er«  a-^  ar-eruals,  etc.  .Mte-rnaiive 
method--  do  not  change  the  ei-inelu.sions  tu  Ix'  drawn,  however. 

."^oiirfr  of -.tati-ities:  Americ-an  fiood  rtovernment  .~^or-ipty.  cnmiiile  1  from  puML-shod 
<iai;'.  <>i  NHiicnal  Indu-lria:  ronferi>nc-e  Hoard,  of  Or.  Warren  M.  I'ersons.  of  Nruional 
Bureau  of  Ki-moniU'  Ke-«iarr-h,  and  of  van  .ii-^  Federal  iiovernment  de;i;-rim  *nts. 
l)aia  are  aiithenMcatdl  r--timhte-i,  includint;  meome  both  in  c,i.sh  and  ia  kind;  "in 
kind"  an.oiiiitid  to  $:i,wX),0O0,iXiiJ  in  iy2j. 

Table  II. — Higher  income  from   eggs   ichen   tariffs   are   higher 


I'rited  .^^tafe.s  average  price  of  epps  under  Fordncy-Mcrnmber  and 
Hnwle:.-Smoot  Acts,  a  j^eriod  of  higher  tarilTs  la'-'ting  from  1923 
thr.  Uizli  !'j.34 ._.         __    .  (-ent.-;  i>er  dozen  . 

I'niied  Stafe.-^  averaco  i)riee  of  ecps  under  Keci.Mr  ical  Trade  Apree- 
mpiii,-;  Act.  a  i>eriod  of  lower  tarilT?:  iJalafjr  r)eriod  Jan.  1,  193.5, 
t.hroiiph  June  30,  1939,  or  4'ii  years  .  .-.       cents  i^er  dozen 

Unite. 1  Slates  loss  per  tiozeu  durinp  4')  years  of  recipr.cal-tra.ie 
aprPPniPTii^,  Jan.  1,  193.''i.  throuuh  June  3(),  1939    cents  i»er  <iozen  . 

I'niied  States  epe  production  durinp  4'-2  years  of  trade  apreenienls, 
Jan.  I,  i',<3.'i.  ihp'Uph  June  3(1,  1939  ilozens 

Ix)ss  to  I'rite.i  States  farm  families  on  epps  durinp  the  4'2  years  of 
tra.ip  fipreenients .       .  ..  dollars.. 

Souih  Dakota  epg  itroduction  during  4'2  years  of  trade  apree- 
ments     ....._.  dozens 

Ixiss  lo  South  Dakota  farm  families  un  eggs  during  the  V^  years  of 
Ira. ie  apreeriien ts dollars. . 


23.3 

21.1 
2.7 

11,2.30,000,000 

3(13. 000,  000 

173,000.000 

4,  700,  000 


Source  .'/  statistics:  The  .\merican  Good  r,nvernment  .'?.>ripty,  Washington,  D.  C, 
compiled  from  vari(jus  reports  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

We  suggest  this  question  to  reciprocal -trade  advocates: 

If  high  tariffs  were  unfavorable  to  the  prosperity  of  our  great 
United  States,  how  could  it  have  possibly  happened  that  In  two 
long  periods  of  more  than  7  years  following  a  raising  of  tariff  rates, 
that  we  should  have  prospered?  Certainly  no  one  can  deny  that  a 
rising  national  Income  denotes  a  rising  average  prosperity. 

In  our  study  In  the  Appendix  of  the  Record,  volume  84,  page  3762, 
we  felt  it  was  a  true  and  equitable  test  to  compare  the  7  years.  1933 
through  1939.  under  the  present  administration  and  its  policies, 
with  the  7  years  preceding,  1926  through  1932,  and  the  policies  fol- 
lowed then.  Both  these  7-year  periods  included  years  that  were 
better  and  years  not  so  good.  We  did  not.  for  example,  try  to  com- 
pare the  boom  period,  1923  through  1929.  with  the  1933  through  1939 
period,  though  such-a  comparison  would  have  shown  up  the  recent 
period  to  be  even  poorer  in  farmers'  national  incomes  than  shown 
by  our  study. 

The  tables  presented  by  Mr.  Vincent  In  the  Appendix  of  the 
Record,  volume  84.  pages  4027  and  4121,  conveniently  take  the  4  best 
years  unaer  New  Deal  policies,  namely  1935  through  1938,  and  com- 
pare them  with  the  4  lowest  years  that  can  be  found,  namely  1930 
through  1933.  Although  1933  was  primarily  a  New  Deal  year,  the 
justificaticn  given  by  Mr.  Vincent  for  combining  it  with  3  pre-New 
Deal  years  is  tiiat  1930  through  1933  represents  the  period  under 
"Hawlcv-Smooti.'m,"  as  compared  with  the  trade  agreements  years 
1935  through  1938. 
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HONEST    STATISTICS    NEEDED 

It  in  tru'^  th'-'t:  the  national  iricme  and  farmers'  income  during 
193j  through  IL-aS  was  greater  than  1930  through  1933^  But  does 
the  Vir.cent  conip;;r!-.;n  really  prove  anything?  As  a  former  teach;r 
of  statistics,  I  challenge  the  Vincent  comparison  cu  sevtrnl 
grounds. 

In  the  firs';  place,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  did  not  becom.e  law 
until  June  18.  1930.  As  a  practical  matter,  due  to  mventoiie.s  on 
hnnd  tht  practical  results  of  the  taniT  did  net  ccme  into  full 
cp^ration  iTn*}!  th?  end  of  1930  At  most,  one  mi^ht  theoretically 
claim  the  lart  half  of  1930  as  part  of  the  Hawley-Smoot  period, 
though  trom  the  standpoint  of  honest  statibtici  the  year  1930  would 
have  to  be  ccncidered  too  mixed  and  indeciaive  to  be  au  accurate 
Hawley-Smoot  moaiure. 

In  th?  second  place,  the  Vincent  comparison  conveniently  omits 
1934  This  was  the  year  the  Trade  Agreements  Act  was  pas.^cd. 
However,  no  actual  trade  agreements  were  signed  that  year  except 
the  relaiively  minor  Cuban  one  toward  the  end  of  1934.  As  a 
practical  mat»^?r.  every  unbiased  student  of  the  .subject  would  admit 
that  there  were  no  eflect.s  of  the  Cuban  agreement  sufficient  to  .^ub- 
s'antiaily  affect  our  national  income  or  farmers'  incomes  In  1934. 
Therefore,  it  is  correct  to  say  that  the  Hawley-Smooi  law  wa.-  prac- 
tically in  full  operation  In  1934.  If  Hawley-Smoot  were  bad  then 
why  is  it  That  the  national  income  rose  from  some  $42,000,000,000  in 
1933  to  about  $48.C03.000.000  during  1934? 

The  two  prececl;i;j  points  are  merely  negative.  We  show  that  tlie 
Vincent  comparison  is  defective,  but  we  still  haven't  explained  that 
2  years  of  lowered  national  Income  and  deprc.'vsion  followed  tlie 
Hawley-Smont  Act.  According  to  table  I.  we  ought  to  expect  eco- 
nomic'prcsptrity  to  follow  an  increase  in  our  tariff  protection.  ju--5t 
as  followed  the  Dingley  tariff  of  1897  and  the  Fordnoy-McCumber 
tarilT  cf  1922. 

SPECTTLATIOX   THE   REAL    MISCHIEF    MAKER 

The  explanation  Is  this:  In  the  latter  twenties  we  witnessed 
various  booms,  principally  in  the  stock  market.  Farmers  were 
selling  their  homes  on  Main  Street  and  m,oving  into  bit;  cities  to 
watch  Wall  Street  tickers.  City  workers  and  busine.'^smeii  were 
spending  more  time  in  sitting  in  cus'omers"  rooms  in  brokera.;;e 
offices  than  in  acquiring  more  skill  in  their  trades  or  in  mara-ring 
their  productive  businesses.  Swindlers  like  the  suicide  Kreugcr 
were  on  the  loos?,  and  many  unsound  houses  of  caids,  like  the 
In-ull  companies  and  the  Hulswitt  group,  were  destroying  the  real 
wealth  of  our  people.  Small  wonder  it  was  that  smashes  occurred 
In  October  ar.d  November  1929  and  that  severe  depression  followed. 

With  our  entire  financial  house  and  economic  system  in  chaos, 
r.o  one  measure  could  prevent  a  drastic  liquidation  and  readjust- 
n^ent.  The  Hawley-Smoot  Act  was  no  exception.  If  we  had  had 
normal  conditions,  the  Increased  tariff  would  have  given  a  sound 
lift  to  our  economic  system  and  enabled  u.s  to  prosper  on  a  firmer 
fundamental  basis  of  freedom  from  the  whims  of  foreign  politicians, 
foreign  peons,  and  foreign  sweatshops. 

By  the  time  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  was  signed  in  June  1930.  the 
depression  had  been  in  full  swing  for  over  8  monthsv  since  October 
1929.  By  the  time  the  rcsultr.  of  the  tariff  were  fully  felt,  the 
depression  had  been  tobogganing  full  blast  for  at  least  a  ye»r. 
With  those  facts  at  hand,  is  there  any  fair-minded  person  who  can 
say  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  caused  the  depression? 

HAWLEY-SMOOT    TARIFF    SAVED    SOUTH    DAKOTA    FROM    WORSl    DEPRESSION 

As  a  practical  matter,  the  Hawley-Smoot  tariff  of  1930  proved  to 
be  an  unexpected  blessing  in  preventing  the  depression  from  becom- 
ing still  worse.  Britain  and  other  countries  depreciated  their  cur- 
rencies in  1931,  which  amounted  to  destroying  part  of  our  protec- 
tion from  the  products  cf  foreign  sweatshops.  The  Briti.'^h  currency 
depreciation  worked  In  this  way.  A  British  merchant  can  make 
a  profit  if  he  sells  an  article  for,  say,  1  British  pound  sterling. 
When  the  pound  was  at  $4.86  before  1931,  this  meant  that  if  the 
South  Dakota  price  of  the  article  was  $G  and  our  tariff  $2.  the  article 
would  not  be  Imported  because  all  the  Britisher  would  get  back 
would  be  the  British  equivalent  of  $4,  or  less  than  pound  sterling 
needed  to  make  a  profit.  The  $4  equivalent  would  really  in  most 
ctitee  be  less  than  the  Britisher's  cost  of  production. 

But  what  of  this  case  in  1931.  after  Britain  went  off  the  gold 
basis  and  depreciated  its  currency?  The  pound  dropped  to  below 
$3.50,  and  the  British  merchant  could  ship  the  pr^oduct  over 
here,  say  into  South  Dakota,  pay  the  $2  duty,  take  the  S4  and 
trad:;  $3.50  of  it  for  the  pound  sterling  needed  to  cover  costs 
and  give  him  a  normal  profit.  In  addition,  he  could  take  the 
remaining  50  cents  as  an  extra  speculative  profit  at  our  expense. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  above  is  what  would  have  happened  if 
there  had  been  no  Hawley-Smoot  tariff,  but  just  the  previous  $2 
tariff.  Let  us  further  assume  that  the  Hawley-Smoot  Act  has 
riiised  the  tariff  on  the  hypothetical  item  to  $3.10.  After  paying 
this  $3.10  the  Britisher  would  find  that  he  had  only  $2.90  left  from 
our  $6  selling  price.  This  $2.90  would  bring  him  less  than  a  pound 
eterimg.  he  would  not  make  a  profit,  therefore  the  item  would  not 
be  imported  to  undersell  a  South  Dakota  farm  or  factory  and  per- 
haps cause  foreclosures,  thereby  throwing  its  owners  and  workers 
out  of  employment.  Many  of  the  tariff  raises  under  "Hawley- 
Bmootism"  prevented  Just  this  and  so  prevented  the  1932  depres- 
sion from  being  still  worse,  a  worsening  which  might  have  en- 
dangered our  very  Government  of,  for,  and  by  the  people. 


BTRAICIIT     THINKING     REQIMRFD 

What  has  .«W"i  confused  the  public  about  the  trade-agre^menrj 
program  ha.s  beea  the  tendency  for  it.s  spon.^'ors  tn  point  oin  cich 
year  a  select  piMup  cf  conmodrics  en  which  <  ur  experts  may  L:\.\e 
happened  to  have  incren^ec!  Tlv'  increase  may  have  had  mthing 
to  tio  with  any  rcci)irocal  agreemeni.  but  it  is  dres.'^ed  up  and 
paiaded  in  fi'.nt  of  the  public  Just  the  same.  The  drastic  de  line 
in  kjrams  t^xpoitrd  in  recent  years  is  toned  down  as  much  a.s  pos- 
sible by  pr  .ponents  of  the  agreements 

Nevertheless,  the  public  i'^  awakening.  What  is  the  national  in- 
come for  the  periods  under  di.s<.-us.-^io!;?  Wliat  :s  the  Income  of 
all  the  peoplL'  in  South  Dakota  fur  years  back' 

In  so  doing,  people  are  using  the  technique  of  Inmc  mste;  ci  of 
emotion— the  .sort  of  h  gic  advocated  by  Robert  H  Tiioules*;  U'  the 
current  book  How  to  Think  Straight,  pubiushcd  by  t-imcii  & 
Schuster.  "A  really  educated  deinucracy,  disirusUul  of  emutinnal 
phraseology  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stock  in  trade  cf  the  expIuiifrR 
of  crooked  thinking,"  says  Dr  Thoule'-s  on  page  170,  "could  de-iroy 
these  plague.s  of  our  civilisations — war,  p<jverty,  and  crime—  if  it 
vere  determined  that  nothing  shouUl  .stand  in  the  way  i  f  tiie.r 
renicval." 

The  pre.sent  Trade  Agreements  Act  expires  in  June  1940  If  the 
people  cf  the  United  States  "think  sti  .;^ht,"  th.ey  will  write  the 
Kenaiors  and  Congret>6meu  who  repre.-icnt  ihein  m  Washington  tluit 
the  act  should  be  allowed  to  expire  lu  that  way  th.e  dyn.g  lecipro- 
cat  trade  agreements  program  will  have  I's  corpse  decently  interred. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  increased  tarilTi,  undtr  the  Dingley  Act 
of  1897  caused  tho  national  incjine  i.f  all  prrsun.-^  in  Ihe 
United  States  to  rise  from  $15.000  000  000  in  1899  (o  $28,000,- 
030.000  in  1907.  and  in  South  Dakota  to  rise  correspond  ngly 
from  $52,000,000  in  1099  to  $92,000,000  in  1907,  Bef.veen 
these  same  years  prict-s  of  hogi.  ;:?tet'is,  wheat,  corn.  tKKa 
and  other  farm  products  rose  from  50  to  100  percent ,  as 
old-timers  will  remember. 

The  results;  were  similar  after  tariffs  were  boosted  under 
the  Fordney-McC'uniber  Act  of  1922.  Our  n:iti':r.al  income 
increased  from  $62,000,000,000  in  1922  to  $8;i.000.000.0no  in 
1929.  and  the  income  of  all  people  in  Sjiitii  Dakota  inert  ased 
from  $236,000,000  in  1922  to  $352,000,000  in  1929.  During 
that  same  period  price's  of  .beef  cattle  rose  from  $5  a  .hundred- 
weight to  over  $9.  hoes  from  $6  to  $9  and  $10.  The  U  uted 
States  average  price  of  wheat  w.i.^  96  r"nts  a  buslul  for  922; 
by  1925  higher  tariff  policies  had  biought  tiiis  up  to  au  average 
of  $1.44  for  1925. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  earliest 
day.s  of  our  independence,  we  find  that  it  was  the  p--nod 
1308  to  1816  that  both  farm  and  factory  got  a  great  boast. 
During  that  period,  imports  into  the  United  Slates  wore 
almost  stopped  by  various  w.irs.  and  our  iron-making,  co.ton- 
manufactuiing.  wool-making,  and  many  other  indu.';tries 
sprang  up.  With  previous  im.ports  of  cotton  and  other  agri- 
cultural produet.s  cut  off  there  was  a  great  stimula'ion  <iven 
to  our  farmer.s  to  raise  the  crops  we  needed  for  toed  or  manu- 
facturing. In  1816  the  war  blockades  were  over  and  imports 
began  to  flood  the  United  States,  demoralizing  price >  for 
farm  and  factory.  Some  protective  tariffs  were  then  pr.ssed, 
but  they  were  not  ffigh  enough,  and  it  was  only  after  further 
tariffs  were  enacted  in  the  1820's  that  prosperity  really  came 
back. 

EMB.\RCO     PXPEAL      MAY      FrRTHEH     AGGRAVATE     FARM      FRO^I,F^  S 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  add  a  final  word  of  caution 
here  that  American  farmers  do  not  permit  the  present  war 
psychosis,  which  has  unfortunately  gripped  this  ccuntiy,  to 
lull  them  into  believing  that  the  war  in  Europe  will  luto- 
matically  solve  our  American  farm  problem.  It  is  also  im- 
perative that  Members  cf  Congress  realize  that  the  European 
war  has  not  obviated  the  need  for  us  to  work  out  a  wise  and 
honest  farm  program,  because  if  we  fail  in  this  duty,  the 
basic  raw  products  of  this  country  are  going  to  continue  to 
fail  to  bring  their  producers  the  decent  income  to  \.hich 
they  are  entitled.  It  is,  therefore,  as  important  as  ever 
that  the  reciprocal-trade  policies  of  Secretary  Hull  and  the 
New  Deal  be  terminated  and  that  the  American  farmer  be 
given  an  American  opportunity  to  supply  the  markets  cf  his 
own  counti-y  at  a  price  which  will  enable  him  once  again  to 
enjoy  the  American  standard  of  living. 

The  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  by  this  special  se<5slon  of 
Congress  may  work  an  additional  hardship  on  the  American 
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farmer,  according  to  early  reports  reaching  us  from  England 
^ow  that  the  American  munitions  makers  are  once  again  free 
to  .solicit  business  from  warring  nations  and  to  sell  them  for 
cash— all  the  supplies  of  guns,  airplanes,  poison  gases  flame 
throwers,  ammunition,  and  other  industrial  devices  and  me- 
chaniral  contraptions  for  human  slaughter— the  American 
fiirm^r  may  find  that  this  industrial  competition  for  the 
belli.i  erents'  dollars  is  so  great  that  he  can  no  longer  export 
as  much  foodstuff,  tobacco,  and  cotton  as  formerly.  "With 
only  so  much  ca.sh  to  spend,  it  seems  logical  to  assume  that 
nations  at  war  w;ll  buy  for  ca.sh  primarily  the  means  of 
taking  the  lives  of  their  enemies  and  rely  upon  their  colonies 
and  nonmanufacturing  nations  to  supply  them  with  the  life- 
pre-erving  .nipplies  from  farm,  ranch,  and  plantation.  If 
such  an  eventuality  develops,  it  will  mean  that  repeal  of  the 
arms  embargo  was  just  another  device  for  selling  the  farmer 
down  the  river  by  giving  his  best  foreign  customer  to  the  in- 
dustrialists and  depriving  him  of  that  outlet  for  his  own 
products,  while  importations  of  farm  supphes  continue  to 
c(mc  into  this  country  from  South  America  and  elsewhere, 
because  cf  the  lowered  tariff  protection  foisted  upon  him 
by  the  trade  pacts. 

ENGLISH     SAY    THEY     WILL    NOW     BUY     FEWER    AMERICAN    FARM    PRODrCTS 

An  early  indication  that  the  curtailment  of  the  foreign 
market  for  American  farm  products  will  be  one  of  the  results 
of  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo,  is  .seen  in  the  United  Press 
report  emanating  from  London  on  November  2.  the  day  em- 
bargo rf^peal  was  ratified  in  the  House.  This  news  report 
•stated.  "A  canvass  of  importers  resulted  in  one  estim.ate  that 
Bnii.sh  importation  cf  American  products  other  than  war 
nced.s  might  drop  off  $150,000,000  annually."  The  report 
goes  on  to  state  that  there  was  general  agreement  in  England 
that  the  import  of  American  war  materials  would  increase 
but  that  the  purchase  of  "non-essential  industrial  and  agri- 
cultural products  would  decline." 

FAR.M    REPRESENTATIVES    ALMOST     100    PERCENT    AGAINST    EMBARGO    REPEAL 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  mirrht  be  noted  in  pa.ss- 
ing  that  the  vast  majority  of  Repre.-entatives  from  the  farm 
States  of  the  Middle  West  and  the  Northwest  voted  against 
the  rep(al  of  the  arms  embargo  and  so  cannot  be  charged 
With  any  curtailment  of  foreign  demand  for  American  farm 
products  which  may  follow  this  unique  m.ethod  of  shifting 
European  buying  power  from  the  sales  markets  of  our  farm- 
ers and  inviting  it  to  buy  American  industrial  supplies  such 
as  arms  and  munitions  instead. 

An  interesting  revelation  comes  from  an  analysis  of  the 
way  in  which  Representatives  from  the  strictly  farm  States  of 
America  voted  on  the  question  of  repealing  the  arms  em- 
bargo. A  study  of  the  Record  for  November  2  shows  that 
the  Hou.se  vote  from  the  farm  States  of  the  West  and  Middle 
West  was  almost  unanimous  against  repeal,  regardless  of 
party  affiliation,  and  one  reason  frequently  given  was  the 
fear  that  "from  a  purely  materialistic  point  of  view"  such 
action  would  prove  a  boomerang  rather  than  a  boon  to  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  The  Representatives  of  the  10  farm  States 
of  Minnesota,  Wisconsin.  Iowa.  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota, 
Nebraska.  Kansas,  Wyoming,  Idaho,  and  Montana,  for  ex- 
ample, voted  46  to  3  against  repeal  of  the  arms  embargo. 
Even  when  adding  such  agricultural  States  as  Indiana.  Ohio, 
Michigan.  Illinois,  and  Pennsylvania,  which  contain  four  of 
America's  largest  cities — whose  Representatives  were  almost 
unanimous  for  repeal— the  total  vote  from  these  four  States 
was  70  to  38  against  repeal,  making  the  total  antirepeal  vote 
from  the  whole  bloc  of  northern  farm  States  116  compared 
with  41  in  favor  of  repeal. 

It  is  possible  that  a  long  war  in  Europe  might  strengthen 
American  farm  prices  despite  the  demand-increasing  effects 
of  embargo  repeal,  but  our  Government  should  immediately 
increase  tariff  protection  for  American  producers  to  the  point 
where  they  will  not  have  to  compete  with  foreign  farmers 
for  American  markets  on  any  products  which  can  be  raised 
in  this  country  In  sufficient  quantities  to  supply  domestic 
demands.    When  this  happy  situation  is  brought  about  we 
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shall  have  taken  the  first  big  step  toward  restoring  the  agri- 
cultural prosperity  which  is  basic  to  any  sound  and  perma- 
nent national  prosperity  in  this  country. 

Stuffed-Shirt  Committees  in  the  Wage-Hour 
Administration 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, supplementing  those  made  in  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  on  March  28,  last,  I  desire  to  take  occasion  to  note 
the  newest  activities  in  the  direction  of  influence  exerted  on 
a  bureau  of  Government  by  Earl  Constantine,  in  his  caapcity 
as  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturers. 

It  is  believed  that  my  contest  with  Milo  Perkins,  of  the 
Farm  Security  Administration,  over  his  having  entered  Into 
a  contract  to  divert  funds  appropriated  for  farm  relief  under 
the  Bankhead-Jones  Farm  Tenant  Act,  to  the  uses  of  the 
Dexdale  Hosiery  Mills,  of  Lansdale,  Pa.,  are  rather  well 
known. 

When  the  matter  of  appropriations  to  Farm  Security  Ad- 
ministration was  under  debate  in  the  House,  as  a  Committee 
of  the  Whole   on  March  28,  I  discussed   this   racketeering 
very  pointedly,  but  the  limit  on  my  time  and  apparent  lack 
of  necessity  prompted  my  omission  of  the  names  of  outside 
influence  with  whom  Milo  Perkins  had  been  dealing.     Mr. 
Perkins,  having  pointed  out  that  he  had  a  bear  by  the  tail, 
because  Resettlement  Administration  had  effected  the  build- 
ing of  homes  that  became  too  costly  under  the  self-help  con- 
ceived idea,  and  the  hope  that  industry  would  be  attracted 
thereby  to  these  communities  having  failed  to  materialize, 
prompted  his  seeking  industry  for  these  Resettlement-spon- 
sored communities.     He  stated  that  Arthur  Paul,  of  the  Dex- 
dale Hosiery  Mills,  inventor  of  a  knitting  machine  that  would 
knit  a  complete  stocking  in  one  operation  without  looping  to 
complete  the  operation  of  knitting  leg  and  foot  on  different 
machines,  made  him  the  iniUal  offer.    Earl  Constantine  vis- 
ited Mr.  Perkins  along  with  Mr.  Paul  and  in  his  official 
capacity  vouchsafed  the  approval  of  the  industry,  and  ap- 
proval of  the  American  Federation  of  Hosiery  Workers  was 
won  through  Emil  Rieve  and  Mr.  Hoffman,  when  the  latter 
was  tentatively  engaged  as  technical  adviser  in  the  trans- 
planting and  establishing  of  the  industry  to  the  homesteads. 
Mr.  Hoffman  was  left  high  and  dry  when  wired  at  Phila- 
delphia to  be  present  at  the  Cumberland  Homestead  the  next 
morning   for    the    stated    purpose    and    could    not    possibly 
make  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  wage-hour  bill  was  before  the  Con- 
gress, I  signed  the  first  discharge  petition  and  voted  against 
the  recommittal  of  the  bill,  and  when  the  second  petition  was 
placed  on  the  Speaker's  desk.  I  again  signed  it,  again  voted 
against  the  bill's  recommittal,  and  for  its  passage,  as  it  is  now 
the  law.     Since  the  Wage-Hour  Administration  was  set  up  in 
the  Department  of  Labor  every  constituent  of  mine  seeking 
endorsement  for  employment  thereunder  was  given  scant  con- 
sideration and  all  were  rejected.    A  stenographer  in  the  em- 
ploy of  another  bureau  of  the  Government  in  Washington, 
qualifying  by  experience  and  within  the  classified  civil  service 
by  the  honest  method  of  open  competitive  examination,  was 
assured  cf  assignment  at  Philadelphia,  through  my  interces- 
sion and  recommendation,  that  a  separated  family  might  be 
reunited,  but  was  rejected  and  kept  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  last  year's  general  election  my  leading  op- 
ponent was  one  who  attacked  the  administration  by  all  known 
propaganda.    He  waged  a  vigorous  campaign  to  accomplish 
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my  defeat  and,  vaunting  his  owti  position  as  an  educator,  dis- 
paraged my  humble  beginning  as  a  down-country  dirt  larmej. 
In  50  doing  he  honored,  without  wishing  to  do  so,  my  youthful 
environments.  Ii:  lii::  paid  advertisements  he  was  equally 
personal,  untruthful,  and  callow.  His  own  record  shows  dt- 
scf^nt  from  the  faculty  of  a  university  to  a  college  whose  train- 
ing thus  far  has  not  established  that  its  students  have  been 
able  to  pass  the  qualifying  entrance  examination  to  cither  the 
United  States  Military  or  Naval  Academy  at  West  Point, 
N.  Y..  and  Annapolis,  Md.,  and  while  he  was  advertising  my 
lov,-Iy  beginning,  he  neglected  to  point  out  that  the  college 
whose  faculty  he  now  has  vaunted  as  gracing,  formerly  and  in 
its  most  humble  beginnings  occupied  a  building  now  used  as 
a  chicken  hou.se.  This  cad  and  stuffed  shirt  is  the  first  foe 
I  have  vanquished  in  an  election  v,'ho  lacked  the  sportsman- 
ship to  congratulate  the  victor  at  the  polls. 

Mr.  Speaker,  imagine,  if  you  can,  my  personal  reaction  to 
the  appearance  in  an  evening  daily  newspaper  in  my  district, 
the  picture  of  my  late  rival  at  the  polls  captioned  "Ap- 
pcmtcd,"  with  headlines  "Professor  wins  recognition  •  •  « 
Named  on  two  wage  and  hour  boards."  The  other,  a  morn- 
ing newspaper  published  in  the  same  city,  the  next  morning, 
earned  headlines  "*  *  *  Put  on  two  more  committees." 
These  news  items  appeared  September  29  and  30,  1939, 
respectively, 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Saturday  the  same  morning  news- 
paper carried  first-page  headlines  "*  •  •  To  attend  wage- 
hour  hearing."  Each  press  item  referred  to  correctly  em- 
bodies the  knitted  outerwear  industry  committee,  where  he 
is  one  of  six  to  function  as  representing  the  public,  and  the 
knitted  underwear  and  ccm.mercial  knitting  com.mittes  as  one 
of  eight  to  function  as  representing  the  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  multifold  appointee  is  a  newcomer  to  my 
hvme  ccunty  and  district,  and  a  carpetbagger  in  every  sense 
of  the  term  since  he  carried  out  the  endeavor  to  become  a 
Member  of  Congress.  His  nam^e  has  been  deleted,  as  wpII  as 
the  name  of  his  college.  Since  the  voters  of  my  district  did 
not  see  fit  to  put  either  of  them  into  the  Congressional 
Record.  I  shall  not  do  so. 

Significant  unto  itself,  however,  the  record  at  the  Wage  and 
Hour  Division,  United  S*atc.-  Department  of  Labor,  shows 
that  he  was  recommended  bj'  Earl  Constantino  and  a  Dr, 
Georre  W,  Tavlor,  otherwise  unidentified,  but  suspected  to 
be  another  profe.ssor.  It  is  pointed  out  that  he  has  served 
ns  impartial  chairman  in  the  Reading  district  on  question- 
involving  collective  agreements  of  the  hosiery  industry. 
O.Tieials  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  assure  me  that  the 
piofcs.sor  serves  on  a  committee  of  45  mcm.bers,  amounting 
to  a  stuffed-shirt  aggregation  and  of  no  more  relative  impor- 
tance from  the  standpoint  of  importance  than  on  a  com.mittee 
to  arrange  for  an  inaugural  ball;  that  no  salarj'  is  attached 
therpto,  and  a  per  diem  for  expenses  is  only  involved  when 
the  committee  meets  in  the  Capital  City;  but  they,  too,  state 
that  he  must  have  a  very  good  press  agent  at  home  to  thus 
vaunt  the  importance  of  the  headlines  given  in  the  press 
clippings  they  have  examined  in  m.y  of5ce. 

Having  functioned  "as  impartial  chairman  in  the  Reading 
district  on  questions  involving  collective  agreem.ents  of  the 
hosiery  industry,"  which  won  for  him  the  support  of  Labor's 
Non-Partisan  League  in  the  last  election,  he  has  adroitly 
flirted  with  the  outstanding  success  in  having  Earl  Constan- 
tine,  president  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manu- 
facturers, recommend  him  for  the  appointments  to  the  com- 
mittees under  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration,  which 
made  possible  the  press  headlines  vaunting  the  importance  of 
the  recognition, 

Mr.  Speaker,  anyone  may  contrast  my  record  on  the  Wage 
and  Hour  Act,  and  battle  against  Farm  Security  Administra- 
tion's generosity  with  funds  appropriated  to  farm  relief  In 
diverting  them  to  the  establishment  of  additional  hosiery 
mills  in  competition  with  those  privately  financed  and  already 
established,  at  the  instance  of  the  same  Earl  Constantine.  all 
to  the  prejudice  of  the  farmers  and  the  thousands  of  hosiery 
workers  in  my  district,  all  of  whom  are  purchasers  of  the 


farmers'  produce.  This  is  the  public  record  of  "the  dcwn- 
country  dirt  farmer"  whose  defeat  for  reelection  to  Congress 
was  sought  by  the  stuffed-shirt  professor  sitting  on  commit- 
tees to  represent  the  public,  but  recommended  by  the  piesi- 
dent  of  the  National  Association  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers. 


World  War  Veterans  Demand  Neutrality 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  Noveinbcr  3.  1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Rooievelt  called 
Congress  into  special  session  to  deal  with  the  "national  emer- 
gency" arising  from  the  war  in  Europe.  When  the  Prescient 
appeared  in  person  to  address  the  joint  ses.sion  of  Congress, 
wh:ch  convened  on  Seplcmber  21,  he  a'~ked  only  for  revision 
of  the  Neutrality  Ace  to  meet  this  "national  emergency." 

Since  that  time  there  has  bv.en  manifest  an  overwlifliamg 
opinion  in  tlie  country  that  Congress  .-hould  stay  on  the  job 
until  the  regular  session  convenes  in  January  to  meet  this 
•"natinnal  emergency."  I  share  the  general  and  widespread 
opinion  and  the  sound  rea.-cn  upon  which  it  is  based. 

This  sentiment  fur  a  continuat:on  of  the  special  session 
dOc'S  not  spring  frnm  any  partisan  moMve^.  It  does  not  come 
alone  from  those  who  disagree  with  the  President  en  the  re- 
peal of  the  arms  embargo.  Stanch  Democratic  newspapers, 
which  frequently  reflect  the  views  of  the  New  Deal,  as  well  as 
a  section  of  public  opmion,  are  among  the  strongest  advocates 
of  continuing  the  session  unnl  it  merges  with  the  regular 
session  of  Con.gress  in  January. 

Naturally,  the  chief  reason  for  this  desire  to  have  C'on- 
grcss  remain  in  se-  ;on  is  to  keep  this  country  cut  of  the 
European  war.  No  mere  change  in  the  American  neutrality 
law  can  remove  the  dangers  of  our  iiivoivem.ent  ;n  the  war. 
On  the  contrary,  the  danc-^rs  remain,  and,  in  the  opinion 
of  many  authont.es  on  int'-rnational  law,  the  dant;er  of  in- 
vch'ement  will  be  increased  by  reason  ol  the  change  in  the 
law.  in  the  mid'^t  of  the  war. 

Unforseen  emergencies,  incident  to  the  war.  not  only  are 
likeiy  to  arise,  but  certainly  will  arise  as  the  war  in  Europe 
progresses.  Congress  should  be  m  session  to  deal  with  such 
emergencies  without  delay. 

On  the  eve  of  the  outbreak  of  hostilities  in  Europe  and 
anticipating  that  eventuality,  the  Fortieth  Natrona!  Encamp- 
ment of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States, 
at  Boston,  Ma^is..  Aueusf  27-September  1.  1939,  ordered  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  President,  reading  as  follows: 

Actir.e;  upon  reports  of  the  European  sUu.ition  rect'lved  t(xlay 
and  having  In  mind  the  w?lfare  of  our  country,  the  Fortieth  National 
Eiicampmeiit  of  the  VvUraiu.  ui  F,jreik{n  Wars  oi"  the  United 
States  assembled  at  Bcstcn.  Ma.=.s  .  .<-u:^gi  .st.-<  and  urgfntly  requci^ta 
that  you  Immediately  call  the  Concresf,  of  the  United  Stntcs  into 
session  to  convene  forthwith  that  ail  branches  of  our  ccnsntutlonal 
government  may  be  fouctioniug  in  tlub  time  of  streifa  and  un- 
certainty. 

Aside  from  the  emergency  arising  directly  from  the  Euro- 
pean war.  Congress  should  stay  in  session  to  consider  the 
Nation's  many  pre.ssing  domestic  problems,  many  of  which 
have  been  complicated  and  aggravated  by  the  war  situation. 
With  that  in  view,  Otis  N.  Brown,  the  newly  elected  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  expressed 
his  views,  as  follows: 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  so  many  issues  of  national  Importance 
crying  for  attention,  and  inasmuch  as  practically  the  same  over- 
head expH;ni>e  will  be  incurred,  even  though  Congress  is  nut  in. 
session,  as  If  it  were  to  remain  in  .sc'-sion.  it  wciikl  seem  rea.'^onable 
that  the  people  of  cur  Nation  are  Justified  in  asking  Congress  to 
continue  In  session  for  the  purpose  cf  malcins  progress  toward  The 
solution  cf  such  matters.  Moreover,  the  so-called  national  emer- 
gency incident  to  the  present  war  iu  Europe,  makes  it  desirable 
that  Congress  remain  In  session. 
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The  American  Legion,  which  also  voices  the  sentiment  of 
a  complete  cross  section  of  American  citizenship,  expressed 
the  view  that  Congress  continue  in  session,  as  follows: 

The  American  Legion  views  with  gravest  concern  the  apparently 
widespread  belief  that  this  Nation  must  inevitably  become  in- 
volved in  the  i)rosent  European  conflict.  We  not  only  believe  that 
thi.s  Nation  need  not  become  involved,  but  insist  and  demand  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  pursue  a 
policy  that,  while  preserving  the  sovereignty  and  dignity  of  this 
Nation,  wil!  prevent  Involvement  in  this  conflict. 

The  American  Legion  is  not  a  law  body.  It  has  often  recom- 
mended to  the  Congre.ss  the  enactment  of  legislation  establishing 
a  pernTanent  or  fixed  policy  on  important  national  problems.  The 
American  Leguai  has  always  strenuously  advocated  that  this  Na- 
t:(;n  pursui-  a  |)ulicy  of  neutrality  and  peace.  In  the  present  world 
cri-i.->  curuiiiions  may  change  so  rapidly  that  a  pronouncement  by 
the  Amerirnn  Legion  at  this  time  on  specific  legislation  might  be 
wholly  inad(  quale  inthe  near  future. 

ThiTeiure,  with  full  confidence  m  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
we  demand  that  the  Congre^s  continue  in  setsion  during  the  pres- 
ent f'rave  cns-is  and  that  appropriate  action  be  taken  to  preserve 
111''  jjeiice,  .s'lvrreignty.  and  dignity  of  this  Nation,  and  that  our 
aimed  iorces  be  expanded  immediately  to  maintain  our  neutrality. 


An  All-American  Navy 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OK  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 


ADDRESS  BY   HON.   RALPH   O    BREWSTER.   OF  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  before  Norway-South  Paris  Kiwanis  Club 
October  26.  i939.  at  Norway,  Maine: 

Americans  everywhere  may  heartily  welcome  the  new  naval 
proi^runi  as  e\c'.u-lve!y  desit^ned  fir  .American  defense.  This  is  the 
signifiranie   of   tiie   emplla^I.^   on   craft    other   than    battleships. 

This  does  not  mean  the  battl.-'i-hip  is  done  or  that  all  pos- 
sibility of  carryr  g  naval  contllct  across  the  seas  is  ended.  But 
It  dues  mean  tliat  the  pr.-pijsed  2,j-iierceni  Ircrease  in  other 
types  than  batile.'-hip-  and  particularly  the  100-percent  increa.se  in 
naval  aircraft  signifies  a  primary  c  ncern  lor  the  defense  of  the 
American  hemi.'pnere 

To  carry  naval  warfare  across  3,000  miles  of  ocean  requires  a 
2-to-l  .-upeiiority  m  the  aggressor  That  goes  both  ways  All 
na\al  authoritlis  agree  ttiere  is  a  lo.'-s  of  at  least  40  percent  in 
It  ni;-di>tance  fleet  operations  and  the  remaining  10  percent  is 
desired  as  a  safety  factor. 

This  explains  the  5-to-3  ratio  desired  to  meet  the  Japanese 
In  Asiatic  waters 

In  the  rebuilding  of  our  $5,000.000  000  fleet  in  the  last  decade 
prime  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  battleship  to  what  seemed  to 
many  the  neglect  of  the  destroyer  and  the  submarine  and  air- 
craft" 

Only  recently  the  naval  program  was  in  arrears  to  the  number 
of  56  destroyers  and  20  submarines  and  it  was  proposed  to  limit 
naval  aircraft  arbitrarily  to  3,000. 

Tlie  new  naval  program  would  indicate  that  strenuous  efforts 
wctild  now  be  made  to  overcome  these  shortages  and  to  increase 
these  types  by  from  25  percent  to  100  percent. 

This  Incidentally  means  much  to  Maine.  This  program  should 
practically  guarantee  full  steam  ahead  at  Kittery  and  Bath  for  the 
next  decade,  although  Maine  has  never  conceived  of  national 
defense  in  terms  of  private  gain. 

Tlie  stress  upon  the  battleship,  whose  cost  is  now  approaching 
$100,000,000.  led  many  to  fear  the  Navy  was  being  developed 
primarily  for  overseas  warfare  in  either  European  or  Asiatic 
waters.  Some  years  ago  some  of  us  In  Congress  protested  vig- 
orously against  the  United  States  becoming  Involved  In  war  as  a 
result   of  American  trade   being   carried  on   in  war  zones. 

That  was  the  chief  cause  of  our  involvement  in  1917.  The  loss 
of  American  lives  and  American  ships  in  the  war  zones  inflamed 
American  opinion.  Today  that  is  no  longer  possible.  Such  com- 
merce is  forbidden  in  the  law  Just  passed. 

The  almost  irreparable  injury  to  the  American  merchant  marine 
through  the  recent  neutrality  legislation  is  sufficient  answer  to  the 
suggestion  of  Communist  Commissar  Molotov  that  this  act  was 
"simply  a  mask  to  cover  our  struggle  for  profit." 

America  has  weighed  in  the  balance  the  freedom  of  the  seven 
seas  and  the  saciiflce  of  American  boys  in  defense  of  this  century- 
old  doctrine  and  has  decided  in  favor  of  American  youth. 


I  No  more  convincing  indication  can  be  found  of  this  reorientation 
of  American  policy  than  in  the  character  of  the  bill  ion -dollar  addi- 
tion that  is  proposed  to  the  American  Navy.  Every  line  breathes 
the  spirit  of  an  adequate  defense — and  nothing  more. 

We  must  realize  that  this  will  give  us  a  $6,000,000,000  navy. 
The  operation  and  maintenance  and  replacement  of  such  a  naval 
establishment  must  exceed  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Yet  America 
is  ready  to  pay  billions  for  defense,  but  not  one  cent  for  tribute 
to  involvement  in  any  foreign  wars. 

This  means,  however,  that  to  support  this  burden  America  must 
put  its  domestic  house  in  order.  Sound  national  finances  are  the 
backbone  of  any  adequate  defense.  Germany  is  far  more  likely  to 
be  beaten  by  an  internal  break-down  of  its  economy  than  by  any 
foreign  foe.  Commissar  Molotov  would  desire  nothing  more  than 
disorder  and  chaos  in  our  domestic  economy  as  a  prelude  to  his 
approaching  call  to  revolution. 

This  naval  program  involves  no  final  conclusion  upon  the  argu- 
ment between  the  battleship  and  the  alrj^lane  and  submarine.  We 
shall  still  have  a  battle  line  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  Yet  it  is 
obvious  that  events  cast  their  shadow.  Everyone  in  America  has 
undoubtedly  heard  of  the  sinking  of  the  Royal  Oak  by  a  sub- 
marine. A  proposal  to  add  3,000  aircraft  to  our  naval  forces  and 
not  to  add  any  more  battleships  to  existing  authorizations  at  this 
time  indicates  a  most  gratifying  change  of  policy  and  opinion. 
Incidentally  3,000  aircraft  will  cost  little  more  than  one  modern 
battleship. 

The  proposal  to  add  40  destroyers  and  16  submarines  guarantees 
further  the  defensive  purpose  of  this  proposal  by  Chairman  Vinson 
and  the  Navy  Department.  Commerce  raiders  of  any  character 
can  be  cared  for  within  this  authorization  in  this  hemisphere. 

The  new  naval  program  is  one  of  the  most  reassuring  develop- 
ments in  a  decade  to  all  those  millions  of  Americans  who  are  deter- 
mined to  see  America  kept  out  of  v.-ar. 


Assistance  for  Distressed  Farmers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JOHN  E.  RANKIN 

OF  MISSISSIPPI 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3.  1939 

Mr.  RANKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several  weeks  ago  I  intro- 
duced a  joint  resolution  asking  for  an  appropriation  to  aid 
the  distressed  farmers  in  the  rain-  and  flood-stricken  areas 
in  north  Mississippi  and  northwestern  Alabama. 

I  pointed  out  at  the  time  that  crop  conditions  in  that 
section  were  the  wcrst  they  had  been  in  a  hundred  years, 
due  to  conditions  over  which  the  people  had  no  control. 

I  have  before  me  the  ginners'  report  showing  the  number 
of  bales  of  cotton  ginned  in  each  county  in  the  district  which 
I  represent  prior  to  Octcber  18.  1938,  and  also  the  number 
of  bales  ginned  in  each  county  prior  to  October  18,  1939. 
The  figures  are  as  follows: 


County 

Number 

bale.s 

pinned 

jirinr  to 

Oct.  !S, 

1938 

Nunil*r 

bales 

finned 

prior  to 

Oct   IS 

1939 

.Meorn . 

0,7,^0 

s,ai5 
7,5fi:? 

22,  1»8 

]2,;*06 

19,974 

12,  292 

4,  fiO:5 

S.449 

6,769 

2.  ,W4 
0  501 

riav 

ItHwamlia .  . 

3  115 

I.e(>           - 

7  T**"' 

Ixiwri'ios ...... 

6,  ca2 

1 1  ^  '-M 

Afonrno  

Novubei' ... 

7,rM 

1  442 

Oktibbeha 

Prcnii.'^s     

2  20) 

Tiahoii'inpo     .... 

3,070 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  average  for  1939  is  about  one- 
third  of  a  normal  crop;  whereas  the  expense  of  making  it 
was  even  greater  than  that  of  1938,  for  the  reason  that  many 
farmers  planted  several  times  and  invsiriably  bought  fer- 
tilizer each  time. 

The  corn  crop  was  even  shorter  than  the  cotton  crop.  It  is 
estimated  that  throughout  the  district  the  corn  crop  will  not 
average  more  than  20  percent  of  a  normal  yield. 

I  give  you  these  facts  to  let  the  Congress  and  the  country 
know  that  in  pressing  my  demands  for  assistance  for  these 


f  -i 
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distressed  farmers  I  was  actuated  by  a  condition  the  like  of 
which  the  people  in  that  section  have  never  seen  before. 

I  was  asked  by  the  leaders  not  to  press  this  quesiion  on  the 
floor,  for  the  reason  that  this  session  of  Congress  was  con- 
vened to  consider  changes  in  our  neutrality  Liws.  I  pointed 
out  to  them,  and  to  the  Members  of  the  Hou.-.e,  that  while  I 
did  not  want  to  interfere  with  the  administration's  program 
I  considered  the  condition  of  the  people  in  these  distressed 
areas  just  as  serious  as  if  they  were  themselves  engaged  in 
a  war. 

Other  Members  who  had  flood  or  drought  disasters  in  their 
respective  districts  joined  me  and  we  appealed  to  every  de- 
partment of  the  Government  that  even  had  the  power  to 
offer  assistance,  with  the  result  that  arrangements  have 
finally  been  worked  out  to  take  care  of  the  situation. 

Four  Federal  agencies  have  completed  a  jomt  plan  for 
meeting  drought  and  flood  emergencies  which  have  affected 
more  than  115.000  farm  families  in  34  States.  The  plan  was 
drafted  at  the  request  of  the  President  after  consultation 
with  us  Members  from  the  stricken  areas. 

Loans,  direct  relief,  and  emergency  food  supplies  will  be 
provided  for  these  needy  families  by  the  Farm  Security 
Administration,  the  Farm  Credit  Administration,  the  Dis- 
aster Loan  Corporation,  and  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodi- 
ties Corporation,  becinning  immediately.  Funds  of  the  first 
three  ac;fncic:>  available  for  emergency  use  total  $33. .500. ODD. 
Li  addition,  Federal  Surplus  Commodilies  Corpcnaf.cn  ex- 
pects to  increase  considerably  its  shipments  of  surplus  food- 
stuffs into  the  distre.>sed  areas. 

The  Farm  Security  Administration  has  available  $8,500,000 
for  emergency  rehabilitation  loans  and  direct  relief  to  farm 
families  which  cannot  obtain  adequate  help  from  any  other 
source. 

Thr^  Farm  Credit  Administration  will  provide  up  to 
$20,000,000  for  emergency  crop  and  feed  loans  to  farmers 
who  can  give  a  first  lien  on  their  crops  or  livestock.  Security 
of  this  type  is  required  by  the  law  governing  Farm  Credit 
Admini.'^tration  operations. 

The  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  has  available  not  more 
than  $5,000,000  for  loans  to  eligible  farm  borrowers  in 
those  counties  in  Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  and  Ten- 
nessee which  have  been  stricken  by  floods  during  recent 
months,  as  were  large  numbers  of  farmers  in  every  county 
in  my  district.  Leg-al  limitations  restrict  its  operations  to 
the  flood  area.  The  other  agencies,  however,  are  free  to 
operate  in  both  flood  and  drought  regions. 

As  the  need  develops,  the  Federal  Surplus  Commodities 
Corporation  will  increase  its  shipments  of  surplus  food- 
stuffs to  drought  and  flood  States  for  distribution  through 
the  public  welfare  departments  to  supplement  other  forms 
of  aid. 

Farm  families  needing  the  services  offered  by  any  of  the 
four  at;encies  may  apply  to  the  county  offices  of  the  Farm 
Security  Administration  or  the  Farm  Credit  Admini:-tration 
crop  and  feed  loan  ofTices,  or  m.ay  obtain  information  from 
County  Acricultural  arenas.  Applications  then  will  be  routed 
to  the  proper  aeency  for  immediate  action. 

The  Disaster  Loan  Corporation  is  arranging  to  send  ex- 
aminers into  the  flood  area  and  will  open  an  office  in  Mont- 
gomery, Ala.,  for  the  review  of  loan  applications.  Its  present 
cfflcHS  in  Birmingham,  Ala..  Little  Rock.  Ark.,  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  and  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  also  will  assist  in  this  work. 

This,  together  with  the  various  wprk-relief  projects  that 
have  been  released  within  the  last  few  weeks,  will  aid  greatly 
in  carrying  these  people  through  the  winter  months.  If  it  is 
not  suflQcient  to  meet  the  demands,  then  I  shall  renew  my 
request  for  the  passage  of  adequate  legislation  when  Congress 
convenes  In  January. 

Our  first  duty  is  to  the  people  we  represent,  and  especially 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  a  disaster  of  this  kind,  with 
which  they  have  been  overwhelmed  as  a  result  of  conditions 
over  which  they  have  no  control. 

I  am  sure  that  if  every  Member  of  the  House  understood 
this  situation,  as  many  of  you  are  bound  to  understand  it, 
tbey  would  realize  that  I  was  amply  justified  in  pressing  this 


claim  for  assistance  for  the  distressed  farmers  of  the  district 
I  have  the  honor  to  represent  as  well  as  for  the  distressed 
farmers  in  other  stricken  areas  throughout  the  Naticn. 

This  is  an  agr:cuitural  coimtry.  When  the  farmers  fail 
or  when  agricultural  prices  sink  below  the  cost  of  prrduetlon, 
the  entire  Nation  suffer?.  Therefore  when  suth  cenditions 
prevail  it  is  perfectly  right  and  proper  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  come  to  the  assistance  of  tho.se  farmers  who,  as 
a  result  of  no  fault  of  their  own,  find  themselves  tlie  victim?  of 
a  disaster  of  this  kind. 

I  have  done  m.y  best  to  secure  assistance  for  them,  regard- 
less of  the  protests  from  certain  Members  who  w^re  more 
interested  in  the  affairs  of  Europe  than  they  were  in  the 
welfare  of  these  distressed  farmers,  and  I  have  no  apologies 
for  it.  Under  similar  circtunstances  I  would  do  the  same 
thing  again. 
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The  Money  Question 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LYNN  J.  FRAZIER 

OF  NOirni   I).\K(iT.\ 

IN  tub:  senate  of  the  united  states 

Friday,  A'or€?;;ber  3.  1939 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  the  money  question. 

There  be  ins  no  objection,  the  article  was  ordrred  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  following  is  a  statement  attributed  to  Salmon  P.  Cliase, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Ti-easury  under  President  Lincoln: 

My  agency  In  prccurinc;  the  pa^.-ai;o  cf  the  National  Bank  Act 
wn.- "ihe^  eroate.st  financuil  nrtstakc  i^l  my  life.  It  has  buiU  up  a 
monopoly  that  afftcts  every  Interest  in  the  crmntry.  I;  «hr.ukl  be 
rtpealtd.  But  before  Ihib  can  be  arcompli.'-hi.c'.  the  p<  cpk-  w:U 
be  i.rrayed  on  one  side  and  the  bank>  (ii  tho  other  in  a  ccntesl 
tuch  a.s  we  have  never  seen  before  In  this  country. 

If  that  was  true  just  after  the  Civil  War.  it  is  doubly  so 
when  we  speak  about  the  Federal  Reserve  System  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  The  trouble  with  our  monetary  system  is  that 
there  is  not  a  proper  distribution  of  money  so  that  people  can 
buy  the  necessities  of  life.  Thus  we  now  have  too  much  to 
eat  and  wear,  and,  at  the  siime  time,  we  have  from  ten  to 
tvv?lve  million  persons  without  money  to  buv  these  products 
which  they  need.  The  Government  is  supposed  to  be  run  for 
the  benefit  of  all  of  the  people.  Tl:ie  is.-^uance  of  money  is  one 
of  the  Government's  mo.st  important  functions.  Money  is  the 
lifeblood  of  trad  '.  Withotit  it,  there  can  be  famiiie.'=  in  actual 
want  because  the  wac^  earner  cannot  get  a  job.  and.  at  the 
same  time,  there  may  be  bumper  crops  and  an  abundance  of 
m.anufactured  products  thrcucrhout  the  Nation. 

The  reason  for  this  strange  paradox  is  the  turnin::  over  by 
the  Government  of  the  issuing  and  control  of  its  money  to 
the  privately  owned  Federal  Reserve  banking  systems.  Being 
privately  owned,  they  arc  run  for  a  profit  and  it  beh.ooves 
them  to  see  that  there  is  a  scarcity  of  money  in  circulation 
because  then  there  is  more  of  a  demand  for  it  and  they  can 
collect  higher  rates  of  interest  for  it.  Money  is  supposed  to 
be  a  medium  of  exchange,  but  the  bankers  have  turned  it 
into  a  commodity  in  which  they  can  deal  and  make  a  profit 
at  the  expense  of  the  public  who  really  own  or  should  own 
the  money  in  the  first  place. 

Tire  Government  prints  and  coins  our  money.  The  only 
reason  that  it  has  any  value  is  that  the  Government  says  that 
it  has  a  certain  value,  and  that  the  taxing  power  of  the  Gov- 
ernment is  back  of  it.  Any  piece  of  money  is  merely  a 
promise  to  pay  made  by  the  Government.  This  money  is  put 
into  circulation,  however,  not  for  the  use  of  the  public  but 
for  the  use  of  the  bankers. 

Does  the  Government  charge  any  interest  on  the  money 
they  hand  over  the  bankers?  Not  at  all.  The  bankers  pay 
for  the  actual  cost  of  the  paper  and  the  printing.  The  aver- 
age cost  of  paper  money  is  approximately  30  cents  per  thou- 


sand dollars.  The  bankers  then  loan  the  people  the  Gov- 
ernment money.  And  if  the  Government  does  not  collect 
enough  in  taxes  to  pay  running  expenses,  tax-exempt,  inter- 
est-bearing bonds  are  issued  and  sold  to  these  same  bankers, 
who,  on  buying  them,  thus  loan  the  Government  some  of  the 
money  which  was  turned  over  to  them  free.  The  banks,  in 
turn,  deposit  the  Government  bonds  as  collateral  and  receive 
their  par  value  in  new  Government  money — with  which  to 
buy  more  Government  bonds. 

There,  are  a  great  number  of  people  in  the  United  States 
who  believe  that  we  will  never  have  permanent  prosperity 
until  the  control  of  our  money  and  credit  is  taken  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  financial  interests.  There  is  wide  difference  of 
opinion,  however,  on  the  best  way  to  accomplish  this  end.  In 
En  effort  to  unite  the  many  monetary  reformers  so  that  some- 
thing can  be  accomplished  through  a  united  front,  the  fol- 
lowing resolution  was  introduced,  first,  by  Congressman  Buh- 
DicK,  of  North  Dakota,  and  in  Its  present  form  by  Congress- 
man VooRHis  of  California  and  myself.  We  feel  that  most 
cf  the  monetary  reformists  will  agree  that  this  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  If  passed,  it  will  require  Congress  to 
use  its  constitutional  prerogatives  of  coining  money  and  regu- 
lating the  value  thereof. 

Hearings  will  be  held  by  the  committee  provided  for  by  this 
resolution,  and  every  plan  will  be  heard  before  a  final  deci- 
sion is  made.  Every  group  will  have  a  chance  to  present  its 
plan  to  the  committee.  This  will  be  fair  to  everyone  having 
a  monetary  theory,  and  all  will  have  a  chance  to  be  heard. 

To  show  that  the  monetary-minded  can  and  will  unite  on 
this,  I  am  submitting  two  letters  from  the  many  encouraging 
words  I  have  received  since  the  introduction  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188.  From  the  office  of  Money,  the  only  news- 
paper in  the  United  States  devoted  exclusively  to  the  money 
issue,  located  at  280  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.,  I  have 
received  this  letter: 

Dear  Senator:  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  the  part  you  are  playing 
to  get  all  monetary  reformers  to  unite  In  abolishing  the  Federal 
Reserve  System's  unconstitutional  privilege  of  Issuing  money. 

The  following  organizations  have  written  us  they  wlU  back  you 
up  in  the  fight :  Capture  Congress  Committee,  American  Women's 
Civil  League  of  Manhattan,  Salem  (Oreg.)  Money  Club.  Better 
World  Foundation.  Boston  New  Economics  Group.  DoUar-an-Hour 
Club,  New  York  New  Ecoiiomics  Group.  Perry  County  (Ind.)  Money 
Club,  Crusaders  for  Economic  Liberty,  National  Reform  Associates. 

We  have  received  word  from  many  large  organizations  that  they 
will  submit  it  to  their  membership  for  endorsement  with  the  hope 
there  will  be  no  dlssention.  We  will  do  all  In  our  power  to  assist 
you. 

Very  truly, 

(Signed)     John  G.  Scott,  Editor. 

Mr.  FRAZIER.  The  following  letter  was  received  from 
the  Dollar-an-Hour  Club,  a  national  organization  advocating 
labor-hour-wealth  money,  located  at  53  C  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington. D.  C: 

Dear  Senator:  Our  National  Board  of  Control  has  unanimously 
voted  to  support  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188  and  House  Joint 
Resolution  391.  We  believe  you  have,  by  the  introduction  of  this 
measure,  done  more  to  unite  the  monetary  reformers  of  the  Nation 
and  lead  a  real  battle  against  money  merchants  than  anything 
else  which  has  happened  In  75  years.  We  wlU  do  everything  in  our 
power  to  aid  In  getting  congressional  support. 
Very   truly, 

(Signed)     E.  W.  Mason, 
Chairman,  National  Board  of  Control. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  188,  as  introduced,  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

Joint  resolution  to  restore  to  Congress  the  sole  power  to  Issue 
money  and  regulate  the  value  thereof 

Whereas  the  national  banks  of  the  United  States  from  and  since 
1863  have  been  operating  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  Federal  Reserve  System  has,  since  1913,  been  oper- 
ating contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Constitution,  and 
that  both  of  the  aforesaid  Institutions  have  unconstitutionally 
used  the  power  of  Congress  to  Issue  and  regulate  the  value  of  money 
contrary  to  the  Constitution;  and 

Whereas  the  constitutional  provision  referred  to  Is  section  8  of 
article  I,  which  reads  as  follows:  "The  Congress  shall  have  power 
to  coin  money,  regulate  the  value  thereof,  and  of  foreign  coin,  and 
fix  the  standard  of  weights  and  measures";  and 

Whereas  said  constitutional  provision  has  never  tieen  modified, 
amended,  or  repealed:  Therefore  be  It 
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Resolved,  etc.,  That  said  national  banks  and  said  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  and  the  member  banks  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  be, 
and  they  are  hereby,  declared  to  be  operating  without  any  consti- 
tutional authority;  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  said  institutions  and  each  of  them  shall  not,  after 
18  months  from  the  passage  of  this  resolution,  be  permitted  to 
Issue  any  money  or  have  any  control  over  any  of  the  money  and 
credits  of  the  United  States;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  If  said  institutions,  or  either  of  them,  obtain 
credit  from  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  it  shaU  be  on 
the  same  terms  and  conditions  as  the  credits  extended  by  the 
Government  to  other  Institutions  and  Individuals;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  a  joint  committee  of  both  Houses  of  Congress  be 
appointed  to  formulate  a  plan  to  be  presented  to  Congress  for  the 
future  regulation  of  money. 


Tanks  Over  Poland 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 


SPEECH  BY  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OP  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imder  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  before  campaign  meeting  of  Model  Gov- 
ernment League  of  National  Youth  Administration  School 
at  "Quoddy"  village,  Eastport,  Maine,  preliminary  to  model 
city  elections  in  self-government  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  5,  1939: 

Tv?enty  years  without  apprentices  have/ tremendously  weakened 
the  industrial  backbone  of  America  In  this  era  of  increasing  mecha- 
nization. Stop  and  think  how  many  b03rs  In  any  town  In  Maine 
have  learned  a  trade  In  the  last  two  decades. 

Bath  and  Klttery  are  now  a  market  for  all  the  competent 
mechanics  we  can  produce.  Bath  has  prudently  undertaken  to 
train  boys  with  an  industrial  background  to  supply  Its  needs.  On 
my  desk  was  a  call  from  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  for  boys  with 
4  years  of  mechanical  training.  A  week  later  came  a  notice  that 
2  years  would  be  accepted  as  shortages  pressed. 

Suddenly  the  world  realizes  that  all  defense  Is  no\.  mechanized — 
on  the  sea.  In  the  air,  and,  as  poor  Poland  shows,  on  the  land. 

The  automobile-assembly  lines  and  prefabricated  houses  seemed 
at  first  to  indicate  the  day  of  the  skilled  artisan  had  passed.  Now, 
peace  as  well  as  war  evidently  requires  more  and  more  Industrial 
skill. 

The  Poles  were  as  helpless  before  the  mechanized  divisions  of 
the  German  Army  as  the  Mexicans  before  Cortez. 

As  America  moves  this  winter  Into  a  program  of  more  adequate 
preparedness  on  land  and  sea  and  air,  the  first  shortage  will  be 
found  In  the  trained  mechanics  that  are  required  to  make  the 
modern  military  machine  anything  but  a  sorry  Joke. 

A  sandlot  ball  team  might  as  well  try  to  play  the  Yankees  as  to 
pit  the  heroes  of  Bunker  HIU  against  a  modem  tank. 

Today  here  at  "Quoddy"  400  boys  are  determining  their  prelimi- 
nary aptitudes  for  Industrial  training.  At  Dexter  100  N.  Y.  A.  boirH, 
drawn  from  all  over  Maine,  are  working  alongside  150  mechanics  in 
the  foundry,  at  the  lathes,  and  in  the  drafting  rooms.  From  these 
schools  must  be  recruited  the  boys  that  Maine  will  soon  very 
urgently  require  to  supply  the  demand  for  artisajjs  in  shop-  -and 
field  as  American  preparedness  for  peace  or  war  gets  fully  under 
way. 

Has  Congress  Abdicated  Its  Solemn 
Responsibilities? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  LOUIS  LUDLOW 

OF  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES' 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  LUDLOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who  voted 
today  against  the  resolution  which  adjourned  Congress 
sine  die. 
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I  did  so  because  I  have  a  very  firm  conviction  that  Congress 
ought  to  remain  at  its  post  of  duty  and  share  with  the  Chief 
Executive  the  responsibility  for  keeping  this  country  out 
of  war. 

This  is  not  a  new  idea  on  my  part,  as  the  Record  will  show. 
On  May  8,  1939,  during  the  first  session  of  the  Seventy-sixth 
Congress.  I  introduced  House  Concurrent  Resolution  22,  which 
reads  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives  (the  Senate  concur- 
ring). That  the  first  ses-sion  of  the  Seventy-sixth  Congress  shall 
adjourn  on  January  2,  1940. 

If  Congress  had  adopted  the  resolution  I  offered  last  May, 
it  would  not  have  been  necessary  for  the  President  to  call 
an  extra  session,  as  the  national  lawmaking  body  would  have 
lemained  in  continuous  session.  It  costs  about  three-quar- 
ters of  a  million  dollars  to  hold  an  extra  session  of  Congress — 
in  mileage  and  other  expenses.  If  my  resolution  had  been 
adopted,  that  money  would  have  been  saved  to  the  taxpayers. 

And  if  my  resolution  had  been  adopted,  the  people  of 
America  would  now  feel  the  security  that  would  come  from 
having  Congress  in  session  during  the  2  months  that:  will 
intervene  before  the  next  regular  session  will  begin.  With 
the  world  aflame  and  kaleidoscopic  changes  taking  place  in 
international  relations  every  day,  almost  anything  may  hap- 
pen during  the  next  2  months. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  vests  the  war-making 
machinery  in  the  lawmaking  branch.  With  the  world  on  fire, 
Capitol  Hill  is  deserted.  It  is  a  tragic  thought  that  at  a  time 
like  this  Congress  is  shirking  its  solemn  responsibilities. 


Projected  Kidnaping  of  a  Member  of  Congress  By 
W.  P.  A.  Workers  and  Workers  Alliance 
Members 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF   rEXNSYLVAN'IA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  November  2,  1939 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  to  supplement  those  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of  the  Union  Friday, 
June  16,  1939,  I  desire  to  submit  the  following: 

When  swcrn  testimony  supported  by  affidavits  was  sub- 
mittt:^d  to  the  W.  P.  A.  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  May 
11,  1939,  di.^closing  the  plotting  of  my  projected  kidnaping  if 
I  returned  home  to  attend  the  cornerstone  laying  at  the  now 
post-office  and  Federal  building  in  Reading,  Pa.,  May  13,  no 
Member  of  Congress  could  have  been  more  amazed  than  my- 
£€lf.  That  same  afternoon  of  May  11  when  radio  broadcasteis, 
on  into  the  night  continued  to  announce  it  on  Nation-wide 
hook-up>,  my  amazement  turned  to  astonishment  that  such 
bold  and  rash  procedure  could  have  been  plotted  in  my  home 
and  native  county,  which  sent  its  representative  to  the  First 
Continental  Congress  and  has  continued  to  be  represented  at 
th'^  scat  of  National  Government  ever  since  that  initial  step. 
Four  of  the  county's  native  sons  had  signed  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  and  of  the  First  Congress,  four  Members 
had  been  born  in  the  county  and  immediately  adjacent  thereto 
wl'.en  native  parents  sojourned  over  the  county  line. 

Most  amazing  of  all  was  the  disintegration  of  this  tradi- 
tionally patriotic  background  to  a  degree  when  a  deserter  from 
the  Loyalist  Army  in  Spain  could  boldly  enter  and  in  his  com- 
munistic environs,  as  blatantly,  as  rashly  advocate  the  kid- 
naping of  the  Congressman  for  refusal  to  bow  to  the 
Workers  Alliance's  mandates  and  blackmailing  threats  of 
being  held  personally  responsible  if  the  Congressman  did  not 
vote  for  the  appropriation  of  the  taxpayers'  money  as  these 
racketeers  and  rowdies  demanded. 

The  manner  in  which  the  press  of  the  Nation  took  this 
matter  up  by  publishing  the  account  and  commenting  edi- 


torially clearly  indicated  the  editors  of  the  country  felt  the 
Nation's  pulse  in  this  situation.  Summarizing,  some  of  these, 
selected  at  random,  are  listed  as  follows: 

"Alliance  cause  of  strikes  on  W  P  A  .  affidavits  charcp;  plot  on 
CO!:t;rcssman    bared."      (Cincinnati    Enquirer,   May    12,    193'J  ) 

"Witne.ss  in  W.  P,  A.  hearing  tells  of  plol  by  workers,  .■^ays  Alliance 
men  sought  to  keep  Coni;re'-?man  from  cnrnerKtone  laying;  by 
force."      (St    Louis  Post-Di.^patch,   May   11,   193'J  i 

"Accuse  W.  P.  A.  group  cf  plot  on  lawmaker:  favs  Workers 
Alliance  eyed  manhandling  of  Pt  nn.^ylvaniun."  (Morning  Woild- 
Herald.  Omaha,  Nebr  ,  May  12,  1039  ) 

"Inriuiry  bares  'plotting'  of  W  P  A  workT';;  strikes  laid  to 
action  of  Alliance"      (Salt  Lake  Tribune.  May   12.  1939  ) 

"W.  P.  A.  niquiry  bares  plot  on  official,  witness  says  Workers 
Alliance  plotted  attack  upon  MosER."  (The  Tiibune,  Great  Falls 
Mont.,  May  12.  1939  ) 

'Congress;     threat    to    m.anhandle    House    Member    disclos.>d    to 
W.    P.    A.    probe    committee  '      (San    trancisco    Chronicle,    Mav    12 
1939  I 

"Reliefers'  plot  bared  in  Hous""  (Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  May  13.  1939  ) 

"rarsj;et;  Representative  GfY  L  Moser,  of  Pennsylvania,  reported 
to  have  incurred  di-pleasure  of  Communists  by  voant;  h;.;.iinst 
increased  relief  appropnauons."  (Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News 
Mav   17.  1939.) 

'Workers    Alliance    charced    with    coerci-in    at    hearing;    R!^i'.ition 
by  Workers  Alliance  members  tor  use  ut  violence  to  piev'-nt  Repre- 
sentative  MosFR   from  spe;ikin.;;  at   Ri  admt:   post    office   cornerstone 
layin;^   next    Saturday"      (The   Helena   Independent,   Helena    Mont 
Mav   12.   1939  ) 

"W  P  A.  union  said  to  have  talked  of  'bouncing  Moser';  accused 
of  debating  whether  to  'remove'  Congres.-man  ut  ci.-remijnv  '  iSl. 
Louis  S'.ar-Times,   May    11,    1939  ) 

"W  P  A  worker'^'  plot  to  eject  R.'pre  e-Matlve  Md.-.er  from  town 
told"      iChleaizo  Daily  News,  Mav   11.   1939  ) 

"W.  P.  A  workmrii  coerced  by  Allutnee  men.  probers  told;  Repre- 
tentative  Guy  L  Moser.  Pennsylvania,  said  he  would  attend  cor- 
nerstone laying  despite  a  plot  to  prevent  his  appearance  on  the 
platform."     (Tlie  Courier  Journal,  Louisville.  Ky  .  M.iy  12.  1939  ) 

"Workers  Alliance  attacked  at  .session  of  Hcu.-e  (  onimittee  hiv.^s- 
tigatmg  W.  P.  A,;  caused  strikes;  investigator  says  pliysical  attack 
on  Congn-ssman  plotted  by  W  P  A.  union."  (The 'Daily  News. 
Greensboro.  N.  C  .  Mav  12,  1939  ) 

'W  P.  A.  method.--  hit  at  House  hParii^c:  Alliaiiee  arcu.sed  of 
coercing  workers,  planning  to  tos^s  uut  solon."  (The  Macon  Tele- 
graph, Macon,  Ga  .  May  12.  1939  i 

"Workers  Alliance  accused  of  cau-lng  strikes  m  W  P  A  work; 
use  of  violence  to  prevent  R-  pre;  eniatlve  Moser  .'^peaking  urged; 
Ben  Rubin,  cla^.=ed  as  educational  director  of  Alliance,  sought  ad-p- 
tion  of  resolution  to  remove  Moser  bodily  from  C(>rriersfone  laung 
If  he  appeared."  (The  Savannah  Journal,  Savannah,  Ga  ,  M.iy  12. 
1939.) 

"New  sensation  at  W  P.  A  inquiry:  Representative  Mosep'.s  re- 
moval bodily  from  platform  plutted;  afTldav'i'  Ben  Rubin  mtr' diK-ed 
rf  solution  submitted"  (The  Evening  Press,  Savani-.ah,  Ga  ,  May  11, 
1939  ) 

"Plot  against  Congressman  charged."  (Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram. 
May  11,  1939.) 

"Coercion  charge  again,st  Workers  Alllarx-e  heard:  Alliari'^e  mem- 
bers advocate  violence  *o  present  Repre-.^.-n-ative  Mo.-er  f:om  speak- 
ing "     (San  Antonio  E;<press,  May  12.  1[I39,) 

"W  P.  A.  Alliance  attacked  at  House  probe:  neciHed  of  trying  to 
prevent  solon  from  attending  ceremonv  in  Pennsvlvania.""  (The 
Lincoln  Star,  Lincoln,  Nebr,,  May  11,  1939  | 

"CrmmittC'^  Hears  W,  P.  A.  evidence;  in\a'stieatnr  produces  Work- 
ers Aili.ince  members'  af!idavit  Ben  Rubin  souLtht  resolution's  adop- 
tion lor  Congressman  Moser 's  bodily  removal  from  cornerstone 
laying  Saturday:  Communist  members  of  Alliance  withdrew  frim 
m.eetme:  in  protest  on  rejection  of  resolution."  i  Wichita  D.iily 
Times.  Wichita.  Kans.,  May  11,  1939  ) 

"Worker  group  faces  charge;  Alliance  pl;inned  to  keep  Coneress- 
man   from   ceremony."      (Siovix  City   Jt. urnal.  May   12.    1939  ) 

"W.  P.  A  union's  activities  told  to  committee;  invesMgator  savs 
violence  against  Congressman  urged."  (The  Arkansas  Gazette,  May 
12,  1939.) 

"Workers  Alliance  plot  is  revealed."  (Milwaukee  Sentinel,  May 
12,   1939. 

"W.  P.  A.  coercion  charges  filed:  strikes,  unrest,  and  plottinrt  Con- 
gre.s.'^man's  kidn:tppii,g  laid  to  Workers  Alliance.  iFort  Wavne 
Journal  Gazette.  May  12.  1939.) 

"Workers  Alliance  given  blam/e  for  W.  P.  A.  coercion;  Congress- 
man threatened;  Educational  director  of  Alliance  advocates''  vio- 
lence to  prevent  Representative  Moser  frontr  speakint!:  at  corner- 
stone layms  of  Reading.  Pa.,  post  cilice."  (The  Milwaukee  Journal. 
May    12.    19;i9.) 

"W.  P.  A.  rapped  at  House  quiz;  plot  to  remove  Representative 
Mcser  from  platform  bodily  if  appearing  at  cornerstone  layms  of 
post  ofTice  bared:  educational  director  of  Workers  Alliance.  Ben 
Rubin,  -sought  adoption  of  resolution  to  resort  to  violence  if  Con- 
gressman attempts  to  speak."  (Buffalo  Courier  Express,  May  12, 
1939.) 

"Politics  in  W  P  A  is  aired:  testimony  reveals  Alliance  strike  agi- 
tation; plot  to  kidnnp  Congressman  Mosek  bared."  (The  Wheeling 
Intelligencer,  May  12,  1939.) 

"Congressman  is  disclosed  as  victim  of  kidnap  plot."  (Pittsburgh 
Press,  May  11,  1939.) 
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"Kidnap  plot  charged  to  'red'  group;  Congressman  who  voted  for 
W.  P.  A.  cuts  seen  as  victim;  snatch  hinted  planned  during  dedica- 
tion of  post  office;  'reds'  insistent.  Is  claim."  (Pittsburgh  Post- 
Oaz^ette,  May  12,  1939.) 

"W  P.  A.  probers  hear  plan  to  attack  Mosfr;  committee  told  of 
proposal  to  oust  legislator  in  Reading  next  Saturday."  (Washing- 
ton Tim.es-Herald,  May  11,  1939  ) 

"Antl-MosER  plot  laid  to  Alliance;  violence  threats  voiced  at 
meeting,  Hou.se  W.  P.  A.  probers  are  told."  (Washington  Times- 
Herald,  May  12,  1939.) 

"W,  P,  A.  probers  hear  Alliance  coerced  workers;  resolution  to 
kidnap  Congressman  defeated:  Communists  leave  Alliance  meeting 
in  protest."     (Richmond  Times-Dispatch,  May  12,   1939  ) 

"Probe  Is  told  Workers  Alliance  runs  W.  P.  A.  as  It  pleases  in  Berks 
County.  Pa.;  Group  drove  foreman  away  for  balking  at  dictation, 
eays  witness — guilty  fired,  but  taken  back  on  roll  again;  created 
such  terror  that  some  projects  were  dropped.  Investigator  relate.s — 
bosses  plead  lack  of  authority;  plot  to  drag  Representative  Moseh 
from  speaker's  platform  and  kidnap  him  at  post-office  cornerstone 
laying  bared."     (The  Evening  Sun,  Baltimore,  Md.,  May  11,  1939.) 

"Alliance  threat  bared  in  probe;  House  told  W.  P.  A.  union 
plotted  action  on  foe  in  Congre.ss;  Representative  Moser,  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Is  target  for  voting  against  increased  demands,"  (The 
Brooklyn  Eagle.  Brooklyn,  N.  Y..  May  11,  1939.) 

"W  P.  A  probers  told  of  plot  on  Moser;  'reds'  planned  to  kid- 
nap legislator  at  Reading,  is  charge;  Communists  offer  resolution; 
Moser  "not  surprised',"     (Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May  12,  1939.) 

"Threat  to  Congressman  charged  to  W.  P.  A.  union;  failure  of 
W.  P.  A.  workers  at  Alliance  meeting  to  adopt  Communist  resolu- 
tion to  kidnap  Representative  Moser,  of  Pennsylvania,  prompts 
Communists  to  withdraw  in  protest  to  hold  meeting  of  their  own." 
(New  York  Journal   and   American,  May   11,   1939  ) 

"Threat  revealed  against  Moser;  W.  P.  A.  probe  told  of  plan  to 
evict  Congrcsiman  at  Reading."     (New  York  Post,  May  11,  1939.) 

"W.  P  A  Alliance  unit  debated  assault  on  Congressman;  bodily 
removal  of  Moser  di.scussed,  investigator  says,"  (New  York  World- 
Telecram.  May  11,  1939  ) 

"W  P.  A.  inquiry  is  told  of  plot  to  punish  Member  of  Congress; 
hears  'red'  element  quit  when  W  P.  A  workers  in  Alliance  meeting 
rejected  scheme  to  bar  Representative  from  ceremony."  (New  York 
Sun,  May  11,  1939.) 

"Alliance  blamed  for  W.  P  A.  strikes;  Congressman  threatened 
with  violence;  Investigator  saw  threat  of  violence;  Representative 
MosER,  of  Pennsylvania,  plotted  victim  for  voting  against  Increased 
relief  appropriations."      (The  Providence  Journal,  May  11,  1939,) 

"Reprisal  threat  laid  to  Alliance;  W,  P.  A.  Inquiry  hears  Congress 
Member  faces  picketing  at  Reading  post-offlce  rites;  Moser  tells 
of  vain  efforts  to  stop  beatings  of  foremen  on  Pennsylvania  proj- 
ects; Moser  backs  W.  P.  A.  charges."  (New  York  Times,  May  12, 
1939.) 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  press  in  Reading,  Harrisburg.  York.  Lan- 
caster. Camden,  Trenton,  Newark,  Norristown,  Allentown,  and 
Pottsville.  covering  areas  near  my  district  as  well  as  many 
other  parts  of  the  Nation  similarly  abounded  with  comment 
on  this  plotting  by  Communists  among  W.  P.  A.  workers  to 
resort  to  physical  violence  if  necessary  to  prevent  my  ap- 
pearance on  the  platform  to  speak  on  the  occasion  of  the  cor- 
nerstone laying  at  the  new  post  office  in  Reading.  Pa.  ITiis 
plotting  followed  closely  the  threat  by  persons  registered  as 
Communist  voters  as  well  as  of  other  parties  on  dodgers  sent 
by  mail  and  constituting  blackmail  under  the  statutes,  reading 
as  follows: 

Mr.  Congressman,  either  you  support  request  for  an  additional 
•150.000,000  for  W.  P.  A.  or  I  will  hold  you  personally  responsible  if 
W.  P.  A.  workers  are  laid  off;  If  unemployment  i-xreaees,  which 
means  more  taxes  for  relief;  if  business  suffers  and  recovery  is 
crippled  In  the  district  you  represent. 

Fill  out  the  above  form.  Mall  it  Immediately  to  your  Congress- 
man and  ciir  Senators  In  Washington,  D.  C. 

Workers  Aixiance  of  Besks  ConTOTY, 
Collective  Bargaining  Agency  for  Unemployed  and  W.  P.  A. 
Workers,  11  North  Eighth  Street,  Reading,  Pa. 
Reading,  Laureldale,  Birdsboro,  New  Jerusalem,  and  Kutztown. 

Knowing  that  all  appropriations  have  been  ample  and  that 
not  one  single  regularly  sponsored  application  has  been 
turned  down  or  rejected  on  account  of  insuflacient  funds 
available,  and  that  the  excessive  appropriations  have  been 
conducive  to  the  extravagances,  wanton  and  wasteful  prac- 
tices and  expenditures  in  violation  of  existing  law,  rules,  and 
regulations,  I  refused  to  be  bulldosed  or  intimidated  and 
voted  with  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  on  its  recom- 
mendations and  findings.  The  foregoing  enumeration  herein 
set  forth  can  therefore  only  be  construed  as  one  reprisal  that 
can  properly  be  laid  to  the  Workers  Alliance,  aptly  set  forth 
in  the  uninspired  but  well-chosen  headlining  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Reprisal  Threat  Laid  to  Alliance. 


There  are  indications  and  reverberations  that  their  re- 
prisals are  to  be  carried  into  the  next  election.  Whether  this 
be  effected  or  not,  I  shall  follow  the  trail  blazed  by  the  illus- 
trious men  who  preceded  men  from  the  F^st  Continental  Con- 
gress, through  the  founding  of  our  Government,  on  down 
through  the  level  of  time  to  the  present  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  launching  of  the  First  Congress 
under  the  Constitution  into  the  present  Seventy-sixth 
Congress. 

Spiritual  Preparedness 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF    MAINE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


SPEECH  OF  HON.  RALPH  O.  BREWSTER,  OP  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTETi.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
speech  I  delivered  at  the  banquet  of  the  Bangor  Masonic  Club 
in  honor  of  Hon.  William  M.  Brown,  president  of  the  National 
League  of  Masonic  Clubs,  and  Arvid  V.  Swaningson,  past 
president  of  the  National  League  of  Masonic  Clubs,  Saturday 
evening  at  6:30  o'clock,  October  21.  1939,  at  Bangor,  Maine: 

Religious  undernourishment  is  at  the  root  of  our  social  and  eco- 
nomic ills.  The  world  is  starved  for  God.  Too  many  churches  have 
been  closed  In  America  as  well  as  Russia  by  the  indifference  of  a 
people  who  do  not  choose  to  go. 

Order  will  emerge  from  the  current  chaos  as  individuals  submit 
themselves  once  again  to  the  guidance  of  an  Almighty  God — a  God 
that  is  neither  Arj'an  nor  pagan — a  God  that  embraces  all  human- 
ity, including  Slav  and  Teuton,  in  one  great  brotherhood. 

Let  us  keep  always  In  mind  that  Tolstoi  and  Luther  were  prod- 
ucts of  Russia  and  Germany  as  well  as  Stalin  and  Hitler. 

America  is  an  alloy  of  all  races  and  religions.  Atheism  alone  has 
never  found  here  a  fertile  soil.  In  the  crucible  of  this  world  con- 
vulsion America  may  be  melted  and  then  beaten  into  a  metal  that 
may  be  stronger  than  any  the  world  has  ever  known. 

Like  the  Crusaders  of  old.  Americans  must  first  purge  themselves 
of  every  selfish  thought.  Then  they  will  be  ready  to  serve  in  meek- 
ness and  yet  In  might  as  an  example  for  the  salvation  of  a  weary, 
struggling  world. 

America  is  gathering  its  resources  to  be  ready  to  fill  an  ever 
greater  role.  Domestic  peace  and  substantial  unity  of  thought  and 
action  are  essential  before  we  can  speak  wisely  to  the  world. 

An  America  properly  prepared,  spiritually  and  materially,  may  lay 
the  foundation  for  a  new  world  order  in  which  old  things  shall  pass 
away. 

Soon  we  shall  recognize  that  God  alone  can  g^ide  America  in  the 
maelstrom  of  this  new  day. 

A  new  golden  age  for  America  and  humanity  may  emerge  from 
this  terrific  holocaust  if  Americans  everywhere  shall  live  worthily 
of  the  heritage  that  is  so  obviously  ours. 


Run-Around  the  (Jovernraent  Departments  Give  to 

Inquirers 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GUY  L.  MOSER 

OF  PENNSYLVANLA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  November  2.  1939 

Mr.  MOSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  take  occasion  to  recount  an  experience  I  had  in  call- 
ing one  of  the  great  Departments  of  our  great  Government  on 
the  telephone  from  the  House  cloak  room  yesterday  afternoon. 
November  1,  1939.  I  called  and  obtained  the  Bureau  desired, 
asked  for  the  branch  of  the  Bureau  wanted,  and  obtained  it. 
I  was  then  switched  from  that  to  3  different  extensions  and 
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an.swered  by  as  many  persons,  each  of  whom  referred  me  to 
the  next  extension.  I  was  then  on  the  fifth  turn  right  back 
with  the  first  extension,  namely,  300,  which  I  had  originally 
obtained  on  getting  the  desired  Bureau.  This  was  after  in 
each  instance  mentioning  my  identity  and  official  purpose.  I 
pave  this  last  person  a  lecture  on  the  vaunted  efficiency  of  the 
Department,  and  succeeded  in  having  my  wants  accepted, 
whereupon  the  information  sought  was  obtained  and  tele- 
phoned to  my  secretary  in  my  office  while  I  remained  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  The  person  telephoning  avoided  disclosing 
his  identity  to  my  secretary. 

Last  evening  when  I  locked  over  the  Evening  Star  my  gaze 
fell  up:n  the  single  paragraph  I  have  asked  ummimnus  con- 
sent to  include  in  my  remarks.  It  is  from  the  column  of  Fred- 
erick William  Wile,  and  is  captioned  '-Run-Around  at  Agri- 
culture." and  as  I  have  personally  had  the  same  experience 
with  a  Bureau  at  Agriculture,  the  fact  a  columnist  had  this 
experience  and  wrote  about  it,  publishing  same  on  the  very 
day  of  my  most  recent  experience,  prompted  my  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

RUN-.^ROUXD   AT   .^GRICrLTl'RE 

Hnve  you  ever  tried  to  telephone  somccne  at  Rcp-ablir  4142.  the 
D'partmer.t  of  A^Ticulture?  if  !;ct,  there's  an  txperiencc  ahead  of 
yen.  So'^ret.iry  WallaLe's  bailiwick  ha.s  .-uch  a  rcputat.on  for  t^ivmg 
■phone  callers  (and  occa.'^lcnally  vi.sitors)  the  "run-around"  that 
orders  wen-  once  i.'^sued  to  stop  the  buck-pa  .-^incr  practice  This  col- 
unni  recently  tried  to  reach  an  employee  m  the  Department  library. 
Switchboard  imparted  that  Agriculture  ha.s  five  libraries.  Then  the 
name  of  the  de-^ired  party  was  given.  For  seme  weird  rcaso:!.  the 
rail  was  switched  to  "Retirement."  whatever  divi.~irn  of  the  bucolic 
branch  that  may  be.  "Retirement"  had  n-ver  heard  of  the  person. 
Patience  personified,  the  cclum.nist  n.-rked  for  "Personnel."  That 
divi.sicn  was  presently  heard  in  animated  conversation  over  some- 
thing cr  other,  exc'pt  the  business  in  h.and.  for  the  riv-uing  3  or  4 
minutes.  Then  suddenly  a  voice  cut  of  the  somewhere  chirped i 
"This  1.-  the  Malc.ney  Concrete  Co."  Nothing  dauiitcd.  we  tried  Agri- 
culture's number  all  over  again,  and  asked  "for  the  Secretary's  cilice. 
Thereupon  an  obviously  con^pncnt  younc  woman  named  Martin 
cam.e  to  the  rescue.  She  identified  the  particular  library  required 
and  c.-tablished  the  contact  instantly.  It's  co.^tintj  Uncle  Sam 
$1,550,000,000  this  year  to  maintain  Agriculture  activities  in  Wa.-h- 
in^ton,  including  11.935  employees.  As  Mr.  W.ill.ice's  domain  e.xtends 
over  1.532  066  square  fe->t.  the  cost  p:  r  =ciuare  foot  works  um  at  about 
Sl.noo.  If  the  Departm.ent's  telepl.  v.'  service  is  any  criterion,  it's 
no  wond.T  the  farmer  still  needs  rel  ef 

Mr,  Speaker,  as  these  experiences  arc  the  same  to  all  Mem- 
bers, it  is  dcubtful  that  this  notation  in  the  Record  will  have 
other  effect  than  lifted  eyebrows  and  tilted  noses  in  snobbery 
on  the  part  of  the  petty  subalterns  gracing  the  Federal  pny 
roll.  It  is  hoped  Members  may  note  it,  and  analyze  the  .'-mug 
complacency  of  these  employees  of  the  cla.-sified  civil  service, 
whose  only  cbjcctives  are,  first,  to  be  placed;  s-Tondly.  to 
advance  m  grade;  and  lastly,  attain  retirement  eligibility,  but 
retention  on  indispensability,  having  reached  that  point.  All 
Members  should  remember  this  when  asked  to  favor  legisla- 
tion to  freeze  prople  into  the  classified  service  by  noncompeti- 
tive examinations,  especially  before  voting  for  H,  R,  ^60,  when 
that  time  arrives. 


Completing  the  Record  on  Agricultural  Exports 

and  Imports 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

-    HON.  BEVERLY  M.  VINCENT 

OF   KENTUCKY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  VINCENT  of  Kentucky.  On  page  56  of  the  Appendix 
of  the  Congressional  Record  there  appeared  a  statement  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Representative  Daniel  A. 
Reed,  in  which  he  compares  exports  of  selected  agricultural 
commodities  or  groups  of  commodities  for  the  first  8  months 
in  1939  and  in  1938.  and  then,  without  further  analysis,  hastily 
concludes  that  instead  of  expanding  foreign  markets  for  our 
agricultural  products  the  reciprocal  trade  agreements  program 
seems  to  be  working  in  reverse.    Data  showing  the  foreign 


trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  fust  9  months  of  1939  were 
released  a  few  days  ago  by  the  Department  of  Comn  crce. 
Anticipating  a  new  burst  of  parti.^an  political  attaek.s  on  the 
reciprocal  trade  agreements  program  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  1  Mr.  Reed)  or  some  other  opponent  prompted  by 
the  same  desire  to  confuse  the  unsuspecting  farmers  and  turn 
them  against  the  administration's  efforts  to  provide  profitable 
markets  for  farm  commodities  both  at  home  and  abroad,  I 
feel  that  the  farmers  of  our  country  are  entitled  to  c,  full 
expc.'-nticn  of  the  facts. 

Impartial  critics  rcccgnize  that  a  comparison  of  trade  data 
covering  only  a  few  months  cannot  yield  a  fair  appraual  of 
the  trade-agreements  program  becau.se  such  comparisons  do 
not  show  the  effects  of  special  factors  whieh  tend,  in  a  >hort 
period  of  time,  to  direct  the  flow  of  trade.  One  example  of 
this  is  the  abnormal  nature  of  foreign  trade  throut-hout  must 
of  1939.  Foreign  nations  facing  the  gnm  ntcis.-ity  (^f  pic- 
paring  for  national  di-fen.se  were  obligi'd  to  m.ikc  unu  ually 
large  purchases  of  certain  industrial  products  which  c.  n  bo- 
used for  defence  purpo.sfs.  The  necessity  of  thf>sc  purcaa^cs 
reduced  the  power  of  our  foreign  customers  to  buy  ccr'ain 
other  types  of  American  products— notably  agiieultural  jred- 
uct,s — and  their  purchases  of  the.^e  commodities  inevitably 
declined.  Moreover,  the  nightmare  of  the  impending  proba- 
bility of  war  made  it  necessary  fur  the  naticn.s  lik'  ly  to 
become  involved  m  armed  conflict  to  press  expan.^iun  of  home 
agricultural  production  in  ordfn-  tn  insure  adequate  food  .'sup- 
plies aiui  thereby  cushion,  as  much  as  pos.sib'e,  the  fir.-t  im- 
pacts of  utneial  hostilities.  Other  special  factors  ope  ai<d. 
at  the  same  time,  within  this  country.  A  degree  of  indu.'^tiMl 
recovery  took  place,  increasing  the  demands  of  Amenc:;n  in- 
dustry for  imports  of  agricultural  raw  materials,  and  tlie 
ability  of  our  uxluistrial  pe.pulation  to  buy  importt  d  specuilty 
and  luxury  pioiiucts, 

The.se  were  only  seme  of  the  factors — totally  unrela^d  to 
the  trade-agreements  program  and  entirely  beyond  tie  (f- 
fccts  of  that  program.  v%h»eh  were  influencing  the  short-term 
trends  in  agricultural  exports  and  imports  that  the  g  ntle- 
man  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  has  tried  to  ascribe  \. holly 
to  ih<'  trade-a.greements  program, 

Tlie  gentleman  would  have  us  and  the  farmers  o:'  tliis 
country  beheve  the  obvious  absuidity  that  breaking  down 
foreign  trade  barriers  against  our  agiieultural  exports  has 
had  the  effect  of  etirtailiim  our  experts. 

Moreover,  any  eompan,H.in  of  trade  data  which  seiks  to 
appraise  the  effectiveness  of  the  trade-agreements  program 
in  rcstin'ing  our  foreign  markets  .should  be  made  a;. ain.it 
the  stalemated  condition  of  cur  foreign  trade  which  th<  pro- 
gram was  designed  to  correct.  It  is  not  rea.sonable  to  ex- 
pect that  even  the  lowering  and  removal  of  barriers  to  our 
exports  can  bring  about,  year  i.lter  year,  progressive  mc: cases 
in  volume  of  our  exports  of  every  commodity  to  every  tiade- 
agreement  country,  regardless  of  what  other  factors  may  be 
operating.  In  other  words,  compari.sons  should  be  madt  with 
some  preagreement  period  such  as  1933,  the  last  full  yea;-  pre- 
ceding adoption  of  the  trade-agreements  program. 

The  following  table  makes  such  a  comparison: 

United  states  exports  of  agricultural  products 
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It  will  be  noted  that  there  v.'ere  only  two  decreases  between 
1933  and  1939.  There  were  extraordinary  domestic  and  for- 
eign reasons  for  tins  condition.  Space  here  does  not  permit 
a  detailed  analysis  of  the  reasons  which  caused  this  decrease. 
Suffice  it  to  say  at  this  time  that  trade  agreements  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  this  decrease. 

The-  g.-ntl;nian  from  New  York  iMr.  Reed]  called  attention 
to  an  increa.3e  of  imports  in  so-called  agricultural  products 
during  1939  over  1938.  The  following  table  lists  in  detail  the 
items  which  accoimt  for  the  increase  in  value  of  imports  of 
agricultural  com.mcdities: 

Urntcd  States  imports  of  agricultural  products 
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Note  that  whereas  the  total  incrca.se  In  value  of  imports  of 
the  Items  listed  in  the  table  is  $85,740,000,  the  increase  in  value 
of  imports  of  all  agricultural  commodities  was  only  $83,053,000. 
These  figures  mean  that  total  Imports  of  such  commodities  as 
can  be  and  ordinarily  are  produced  in  this  country — even  in 
quantities  not  large  enough  to  meet  domestic  requirements — 
actually  decreased  in  1939  as  compared  with  1938.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  increase  that  did  occur  was  in  imports  of 
things  farmers  and  city  consumers  alike  want  and  buy,  and  in 
things  that  our  industries,  undergoing  a  m.eastire  of  recovery 
In  19o9,  demand  as  raw  materials. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  in  1932,  under  the  effects  of  Smoot- 
Hawleyism.  that  so-called  import  balance,  concerning  which 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Reed]  seems  so  con- 
cerned, was  only  $4,000,000;  but  it  will  also  be  recalled  that 
farm  cash  incQn:ie  in  1332  v.-as  only  four  and  one-third  billion 
dollars.  Compare  this  situation  with  1937,  when  our  agri- 
cultural import  balance  of  $800,000,000  was  the  highest  in 
recent  years  and  farm  cash  income  was  eight  and  one-fourth 
billion  dcllrrs.  Does  the  gentleman  from  New  York  hope  to 
make  farmers  believe  they  were  better  off  in  1932  than  in  1937? 

When  trade  data  showing  imports  of  agricultiu^al  commodi- 
ties are  examined  in  more  detail,  and  when  the  increase  in 
imports  in  1939  over  1938  is  analyzed  in  terms  of  commodi- 
ties, we  discover — contrary  to  the  impression  that  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  IMr.  Reed)  most  obviously  wishes  to 
leave  in  the  minds  of  our  farmers — that  the  increase  is 
nearly  three-fourths  accoimted  for  by  increases  in  imports  of 
such  so-called  agricultural  commodities  as  crude  rubber,  raw 
silk,  cocoa,  and  tea,  which  must  come  altogether  from  for- 
eign countries;  the  more  than  one-quarter  is  accounted  for 
by  commodities  which  under  normal  domestic  requirements 
must  be  imported  to  supplement  deficient  domestic  suppUes. 

Since  the  opposition  has  raised  criticism  against  trade 
agreements  during  this  special  session,  called  for  the  purpose 
of  neutrality  legislation,  we  might  briefly  review  some  of  the 
factors  which  made  this  program  necessary.  If  we  bear 
these  facts  in  mind,  they  may  help  us  when  the  present  Euro- 
pean conflict  ends  to  avoid  the  committing  of  the  same  errors 
In  our  foreign  commercial  policy  that  we  committed  after  the 
last  war  and  by  which  we  helped  to  deepen  and  lengthen  the 
world-wide  depression. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  1918  the  countries  of 
Europe  were  prostrate  and  devastated.  They  faced  a  hard 
reality — the  necessity  for  reconstruction.    The  United  States 


had  developed  and  expanded  its  agricultural  and  industrial 
productive  capacities  during  the  war  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  the  conflict,  and  we  occupied  a  favorable  economic  position 
to  profit  from  the  demands  of  reconstruction. 

During  the  1920's  we  protected  our  interests  in  foreign 
markets  by  loaning  to  foreign  governments  billions  of  dollars, 
which  they  could  use  to  pay  for  our  farm  and  factory  products. 
To  that  extent  we  postponed  resolving  the  manifold  economic 
problems  that  had  arisen  from  the  war. 

As  life  gradually  returned  to  normal,  the  countries  of 
Europe  set  about  recouping  their  former  foreign  markets  in 
order  to  stabiUze  their  economies  and  rehabilitate  their  pro- 
ductive capacities.  In  otir  own  interest  we  should  have  em- 
ployed our  national  energies  at  that  time  to  aid  in  restoring 
international  commerce  to  normal  peacetime  levels.  Our 
post-war  tariff  acts,  however,  failed  to  recognize  the  far- 
reaching,  disruptive  effects  that  excessive  rates  of  duty  would 
have  on  our  own  domestic  prosperity.  The  Hawley-Smoot 
Tariff  Ac:,  adopted  in  1930,  enacted  sweeping  measures  to 
prevent,  as,  far  as  possible,  foreign  merchandise  reaching  our 
markets.-  Foreign  countries  quickly  retaliated  with  measures 
restricting  American  products  in  their  markets.  Result:  Col- 
lapse of  our  export  trade  and  economic  misery  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Congre;js  in  1934  adopted  the  Trade  Agreements  Act,  au- 
thorizing the  President  to  seek,  through  negotiation  with 
foreign  countries,  to  restore  our  foreign  trade  by  mutual 
undertakings  to  reduce  trade  barriers.  Because  of  the  obvious 
success  0^  the  trade-agreements  program  in  helping  to  re- 
store our  foreign  trade,  opponents  of  the  program  tend  to 
forget  the  extent  to  which  trade  with  foreign  countries 
declined  after  1930  and  ghbly  blame  the  program  for  failure 
when  the  slightest  fluctuations  occur.  In  their  misguided 
zeal,  opponents  never  lose  an  opportunity  to  misrepresent  the 
effects  of  the  program. 


The  American  Legion 
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OF 

HON.  RALPH  0.  BREWSTER 

OF  MAINE 

IX  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 


REM.?IRKS  BY  HON.   RALPH  O.  BREWSTER.  OF  MAINE 


Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  re- 
marks I  made  at  a  banquet  meeting  of  Hancock  County 
Council  of  the  American  Legion  in  honor  of  the  new  State 
commander,  Llewellyn  C.  Fortier,  at  Ellsworth,  Tuesday  eve- 
ning, October  10.  1939: 

The  American  Legion  now  faces  Its  supreme  test.  Whether  or 
not  those  who  fought  the  last  war  will  be  able  to  guide  America 
clear  of  the  current  world  convulsion  is  to  be  determined  by  the 
events  of  the  next  few  months. 

None  love  war  less  nor  love  peace  more  than  the  veterans  of  the 
World  War  who  suffered  disillusionment  In  Prance. 

More  than  100  veterans  of  the  World  War  in  the  Cksngress  of  the 
United  States  are  resolved  to  keep  America  in  the  path  of  peace 
for  the  good  not  only  of  America  but  of  the  world.  This  was  the 
mandate  of  the  American  Legion  in  its  great  convention  at  Chicago. 

Experience  is  stUl  the  best  if  not  the  only  teacher.  The  veteran 
Is  desirous  that  his  son  shall  fight  only  In  defense  of  America.  For 
that  defense  he  is  most  anxious  that  America  shall  be  adequately 
prepared. 

The  leaders  of  the  American  Legion  in  State  and  Nation  In  this 
year  of  crisis  face  a  challenge  and  an  opportunity  to  help  America 
In  its  hour  of  greatest  need.  Let  a  love  of  America  and  of  American 
institutions  purge  every  lesser  hate  and  fear.  This  alone  wiU 
suffice  to  unite  America  to  go  forward  to  Its  manifest  destiny  under 
the  guidance  of  Almighty  God  In  accordance  with  the  Legion  creed. 
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War    Prices   and    Winter   for   W.   P.   A.   Workers 
Debunk  Democratic  Brag  of  Relief  Cuts 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  E.  VAN  ZANDT 

OF   rENNSYLVAXIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  VAN  ZANDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  immediately  after  the  new 
wage  schedules  for  the  Work  Projects  Administration  became 
effective  on  September  1,  1939,  under  General  Order  No.  1  of 
the  W.  P.  A..  I  began  to  receive  numerous  protests  and  appeals 
from  the  people  of  my  district.  I  venture  to  say  that  every 
Member  of  Congress  whose  constituents  have  been  affected 
adversely  by  the  new  wage  scale  has  been  getting  similar 
protests  and  appeals  from  their  own  districts. 

Many  of  the  protests  against  the  sharp  slashes  in  already 
meager  wages  have  come  to  me  from  other  citizens  besides  the 
W.  P.  A.  workers,  who  are  affected  directly  by  the  cuts.  Many 
other  citizens  have  appealed  for  a  restoration  of  the  wage 
cuts  as  a  matter  of  simple  justice.  This  readily  can  be  under- 
stood after  a  glance  at  the  schedule  of  wages  fixed  for  Blair, 
Centre,  and  Clearfield  Counties,  Pa.,  which  comprise  the 
Tu-enty-third  District  of  that  State.  I  wish  to  place  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  comparative  table  of  the  old  and  new 
wage  schedules: 

Pennsylvania 


rr..skille<i 


Blair  roiinty,  Altoona,  •SC.O.M  (C-VXtO 
to  1(X). •»«)): 
\N  lU'es  cstahlished  by  Executive 

(iri ier  in  1'«."j  

Triiir  to  Sept.  1,  1939 

N»«  rules _. 

Centre  f'nuruy,  H  'Ucfonto,  4,S04  Sun- 
der .=i.lHKI): 

W;n;<'S  est  ih^.shid   by    E.xeculive 
iT'iir  in  IWo      . 

Vtut  ti  Sf>[it.  1,  1939- 

Ni'w  r.iti'S  . . . 

Clearfiel.i   fnunty,    Du   Bois,    11.595 
15,»HK)  to  Jo.()(<l): 
WrtPcs  e--!  ifilished  by  Executive 

fr'i.T  in  ly.'Jo 

Pri.TtoS.i>t.  1, 1939... 

Nfwrntis  __   


B 


$48.10 


39.00 


42.90 


.4 

$52.00 
57.  20 
52.  UO 


40.00 
53.  .30 
42.90 


4J.  no 

.5.1.  30 
4s  lU 


IniiT- 

nic'li- 

Skilled 

ale 

$60.00 

$7.=;.  00 

f.ti. :«) 

7.'i.  40 

62.40 

81.90 

4.1.00 

,15.  00 

61.  10 

7<i  20 

52.  UO 

t:  M 

50.00 

13.00 

61.  10 

70  20 

57.  20 

1 

7»   10 

Pfifes- 

sioiiil 

and  tech- 

nienl 


$.h3.  IM 

k;.  21) 

M  JO 


61  m 

7s  IM 
to  'A) 


69  no 
7s  III) 
76.  70 


Naturally,  I  began  an  inquiry  into  this  matter  at  once. 
One  glance  at  that  table  would  convince  anyone  of  the 
sound  reason  for  the  protests  and  the  real  merit  of  the 
appeals.  No  one  could  examine  that  wage  schedule  without 
finding  glaring  inequities,  if  not  downright  injustices  in  it. 
Not  the  least  shameful  is  the  fact  that  unskilled  W.  P.  A. 
workers,  who  receive  the  least  pay,  suffered  the  deepest 
cuts  and  therefore  bear  relatively  the  greatest  hardships. 

Since  that  time  I  have  striven  without  success  to  bring 
about  a  fair  adjustment  of  the  wages  in  my  district.  That 
effort  has  led  to  an  extensive  exchange  of  correspondence 
and  a  series  of  conferences  with  high  ofiBcials  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
in  Washington  and  in  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

In  fairness,  I  must  say  that  the  ofBcials  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
with  whom  I  have  conferred  on  this  matter  and  with  whom 
I  have  corresponded  have  shown  for  the  most  part  a 
sympathetic  attitude  and  a  disposition  to  cooperate.  But 
a  sympathetic  attitude  and  a  disposition  to  cooperate  is  not 
enough  unless  satisfactory  results  are  forthcoming.  Results 
are  what  count  with  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their  needy 
families. 

Primarily,  of  course,  the  inequitable  and  unjust  wage  cuts 
go  back  to  the  amendment  to  the  relief  bill,  sponsored  by 
the  Democratic  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  TarverI. 
That  amendment  was  designed  to  penalize  the  more  pros- 
perous States  of  other  sections.     As  it  has  turned  out,  I 


understand  the  manner  in  which  the  law  has  been  r.dmin- 
istered  has  resulted  in  no  gain  for  the  South,  as  it  was 
intended.  I  understand  that  protests  against  th?  new 
W.  P.  A.  wage  schedules  are  just  as  vigorous  in  the  South 
as  they  are  in  other  sections  of  the  country.  But  the  fact 
that  this  ill-ccnceived  provision  proved  to  be  a  boomerang 
does  not  help  W.  P.  A.  workers  anywhere. 

The  mere  fact  that  the  Tarver  amendment  was  enacted 
into  law  is  one  of  those  strange  things  that  happen  cnce  in 
a  while  in  Congress.  When  it  was  presented  to  the  Hou.se, 
during  consideration  of  the  relief  bill  last  summer,  the 
House  voted  to  kill  it.  And,  naturally,  when  the  House  votes 
decisively  against  a  proposition,  we  all  assume  it  is  delinitely 
dead.    But  on  this  matter,  we  reckoned  without  the  Senate. 

After  the  House  had  killed  the  amendment,  the  bill  went 
to  the  Senate  for  action.  While  the  measure  was  in  the 
Senate,  the  old  Tar\-er  amendnu  nt  was  slipped  back  Into  the 
bill  and  it  was  in  there  when  the  measure  parsed  the  Senate. 
But  the  Members  of  the  House  were  denied  another  chance 
to  kill  the  objectionable  amendment.  If  they  had  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  vote  again,  that  provision  to  penalize 
W.  P.  A.  workers  never  would  have  been  written  in.o  law. 

V/hen  the  relief  bill  came  bark  to  the  Hou.se  with  the  Sen- 
ate amendments,  including  the  Tarver  amendment  there 
was  no  opportunity  to  vote  on  any  srpurato  provis;ons  of 
the  bill.  The  vote  came  on  the  straight  question  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  the  entire  bill.  It  was  a  question  of  "whole 
hog  or  none."  Members  of  the  House  were  placed  in  the 
position  of  taking  the  bill  just  as  it  stood.  Tarver  amend- 
ment and  all,  or  voting  against  all  relief.  Tlie  question  came 
on  June  30,  the  last  day  of  the  fiscal  year.  On  th  it  day. 
all  appropriations  for  W.  P.  A.  activities  stoppid.  If  the 
House  had  defeated  the  conference  report,  W.  P.  A.  \vorkcr3 
all  over  the  country  would  have  been  out  of  job.s.  The  funds 
to  pay  them  were  exhausted.  There  was  no  time  to  offer 
a  new  bill  and  get  it  through  the  House  and  Senate.  So  the 
Members  of  the  Hcu.se  did  the  only  thing  they  could  in  the 
face  of  those  circumstances.  They  accepted  the  report  and 
the  Tarver  amendment  became  law  the  moment  the  Presi- 
dent signed  the  bill. 

Out  of  that  provLsion  grew  General  Order  No.  1  of  the  Work 
Projects  Administration,  effective  September  1.  1939  That 
order  provides  "that  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  :  pplica- 
ble  to  any  county  .shall  be  based  upon  the  1930  population  of 
the  largest  municipality  within  the  county."  That  provision 
is  not  an  act  of  Congress.  It  is  the  act  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Ad- 
ministrator at  Washington,  but  it  operates  under  the  law  and 
is  just  as  binding  so  far  as  W.  P.  A.  workers  are  concerned. 

After  some  correspondence  and  conferences  with  W.  P.  A. 
officials  in  Washington,  I  was  advised  to  take  up  this  question 
of  adjusting  the  wage  schedules  for  the  twenty-third  district 
of  Pennsylvania  with  Col.  Philip  Mathews,  State  administrator 
of  Federal  Work  Projects  Administration  at  Harrisburg.  I 
did  so  at  once. 

Colonel  Mathews'  reply  was  delayed  pending  the  decision  of 
Col.  F.  C.  Harrington,  Commissioner  of  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  at  Washington,  on  Colonel  Mathews*  recom- 
mendation for  adjustment  of  the  warge  schedules  for  cer- 
tain areas  in  Pennsylvania.  Colonel  Mathews'  recommenda- 
tions were  rejected.  I  want  to  quote  from  Colonel  Mathews' 
letter  to  me.  in  which  he  explained  what  he  had  recommended 
and  what  was  rejected.     Colonel  Mathews  stated: 

In  rf-qurstlng  adju.stment.<:  In  the  schodt:lo  cf  earnings,  I  based 
my  recommcndatirn.s  on  the  1937  population  of  certain  munici- 
palities as  estimated  by  the  State  planning  board,  which  are  the 
most   recent   figures   available. 

Recommendations  were  made  only  In  those  Instances  where  the 
estimated  1937  population  of  the  largest  municipality  Indicated  a 
sufficient  growth  to  warrant  the  Inclusion  of  the  county  in  the  next 
higher  wage  group.  I  have  received  advice  from  our  Washington 
office  that  after  thorough  consideration  of  my  recommendations  It 
was  deemed  inadvisable  to  authorize  th^  proposed  adjustments. 

In  making  my  recommendations  for  adju.-tments  in  earnings,  It 
was  necessary  to  limit  the  substantiating  data  to  population  figures, 
since  the  method  of  applying  the  Schedule  cf  Monthly  Earnings 
contained  in  General  Order  No,  1  to  wage  areas  is  predicated  exclu- 
sively on  population  figures. 
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General  Older  No   1  prescribes  the  followlxig  Schedule  of  Monthly 
Earnings  tor  Wage  Region  I: 


ArM:  roantip^  In  which  the  19T0 
poiiiiliition  of  the  Ijirgest  munid- 
pality  was— 

Group  1.  100,000  and  over 

Oroiip  2.  2.". 000  to  10i').(X)0 

Cniiii)^.  fi,(«iO  to  2.1,i)U0 

Group  4.  Under  5, 000 


Wage  d&ss 


rnskilled 


n 

V'2.  00 
4.>s.  10 
42  t«J 
3W  (X) 


A 

$.17.20 
52.00 
4H.  10 
42.90 


In ter- 
med iaU' 


$6S.  90 
62  40 
r.T.  20 
52.00 


I    Profps- 
Skilled  sionaland 
techuicai 


JK9.  70 
SI.  00 
74  10 
67  60 


$94.00 
84.  .'■V) 
76.70 
6S.  90 


The  schedule  of  earnings  shown  in  group  No.  2  above  was  applied 
to  Blair  County,  since  Altoona,  the  largest  municipality  within  the 
county,  had  a  1930  population  of  82.054.  Clearfield  County  (Du  Bois 
population,  11,595)  was  placed  in  wage  group  No.  3.  Centre  County 
( Belief onte   population,   4.804)    was   placed   In   wage   group   No.   4. 

Prior  to  the  effective  date  of  General  Order  No.  1,  the  State 
administrators  were  authorized  to  make  adjustments  to  the  sched- 
ule of  monthly  earnings  within  the  range  of  10  jjercent,  and  by 
virtue  of  this  authority  the  schedule  of  monthly  earnings  for  the 
unskilled  and  intermediate  wage  classifications  were  increased  by 
10  percent  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsj-lvania.  It  was  also 
wltliln  the  authority  of  the  State  administrator  to  adjust  the 
schedule  of  monthly  earnings  on  the  basis  of  contiguity  of  counties 
Under  this  authority  Clearfield  and  Centre  Counties  were  included 
in  that  p-oup  in  which  the  1930  population  of  the  largest  munici- 
pality was  25.000  to  50,000.  Blair  County  was  not  contiguous  to  a 
hiGh<  r-rate  county  and,  therefore,  was  left  in  that  group  In  which 
the  1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  was  50,000  to 
100,000. 

The    above-mentioned    adjustments    were    rescinded    by    general 
order  No.  1  and,  to  a  great  extent,  accounts  for  the  reduction  In 
the  schedule  of  earnings  for  these  three  counties. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Philip  Mathfws. 

State  Administrator. 

As  I  have  stated.  Colonel  Mathews  was  disposed  to  do  what 
he  could  to  ease  the  lot  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, but  his  recommendations  were  turned  down  by  the 
W.  P.  A.  Commissioner  in  Washington.  After  that  there 
was  only  one  thing  left  to  do  in  my  effort  to  bring  about  an 
equitable,  fair,  and  just  adjustment  of  the  wage  scale — that 
was  to  make  a  direct  appeal  to  the  President.  The  Work 
Projects  Administration  is  an  independent  Federal  agency 
coming  directly  under  the  President.  He  is  the  real  "boss." 
So  I  wrote  to  the  President,  as  follows: 

The  President, 

The  White  House.  Washincfton,  D.  C. 

Mt  Dear  Mk.  President;  I  wish  to  appeal  to  you  on  a  matter  of 
vital  concern  to  several  thousand  men,  women,  and  children  in  my 
congressional  district  and  many  more  thousands  throughout  the 
countrj'. 

My  plea  is  for  an  equitable  adjustment  of  the  new  wage  scale  for 
W.  P.  A.  workers  In  Blair,  Centre,  and  Clearfield  Counties,  Pa.,  which 
compri.'^e  the  Twenty-third  District  of  that  State.  I  most  earnestly 
urge  you  to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  bring  about  a  review  of 
General  Order  No.  1  of  the  Works  Projects  Administration,  effective 
September  1.  1939,  to  the  end  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  may  be  paid 
waees  more  In  keeping  with  the  actual  cost  of  living. 

While  the  welfare  of  the  people  of  my  district  Is  my  primary  con- 
cern, I  am  informed  that  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  other  Pennsylvania  dis- 
tricts, as  well  as  those  in  other  States,  are  suffering  from  similar 
Inequities  as  a  consequence  of  the  wage  schedule,  and  a  general 
adjustment  may  be  as  desirable  as  it  is  urgent. 

Without  burdening  you  with  more  than  the  essential  details,  I 
may  say  this  matter  has  been  taken  up  "through  channels."  It 
seems  that  you.  Mr.  President,  are  the  "court  of  last  resort,"  and 
therefore  I  appeal  to  you  now  to  take  the  proper  action  to  save  the 
people  dependent  upon  W.  P.  A.  wages  from  unnecessary  hardships 
this  winter. 

Acting  upon  protests  and  appeals  immediately  after  the  new  wage 
schedules  became  effective  I  presented  the  matter  to  W.  P.  A.  oflBcials 
at  the  Washington  office.  I  was  advised  that  the  Initiative  for  a 
review  and  recommendations  for  any  modifications  mtist  come  from 
the  State  administrator.  Accordingly,  I  presented  the  matter  to  Col. 
Philip  Mathews  at  Harrisburg,  Pa.  After  some  delay,  occasioned  by 
the  consideration  of  his  recommendations  for  adjustments  in  the 
schedules  for  several  Pennsylvania  areas,  he  advised  me  that  they 
had  been  rejected  as  "Inadvisable"  by  the  Washington  office. 

I  am  unwilling  to  permit  the  matter  to  rest  there  and  take 
this  next  and  last  «tep  In  the  hope  of  preventing  any  further 
hardship  among  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their  families  during 
the  winter.  I  feel  sure  that  no  one  could  examine  the  wage 
Bchedtile  fixed  for  my  district  without  finding  glaring  Inequities, 
If   not   injustices   In   It.     No   one   who  responds   sympathetically 


to  human  needs  could  fall  to  be  moved  by  the  fact  that  relatively 
the  deepest  cuts  and  the  greatest  hardships  fall  upon  the  lowest- 
paid  workers.  And  many  of  those  who  receive  the  least  have  the 
most  mouths  to  feed. 

As  you  know.  General  Order  No.  1  provides:  "That  the  schedule 
of  monthly  earnings  applicable  to  any  county  shall  be  based  upon 
the  1930  population  of  the  largest  municipality  within  the 
county."  I  contend  it  is  impossible  to  Justify  the  relatively  wide 
difference  In  wages  paid  to  W.  P.  A.  workers  In  the  three  counties 
in  my  district  when  there  is  only  a  slight  difference  in  actual 
living  costs. 

As  I  have  told  W.  P.  A.  officials  In  Washington  and  In  Harris- 
burg, I  realize  the  magnitude  of  the  task  imposed  upon  them  ajid 
the  difficulty  of  making  hasty  and  sweeping  changes  in  wage 
schedules  to  meet  the  requirements  of  an  111-concelved  provision 
of  the  new  law,  which  I  opposed  In  the  House.  Nor  do  I  question 
the  good  faith  of  officials  in  attempting  to  fairly  administer  an 
unfair  and  unwise  provision  of  the  law.  While  my  efforts  to 
bring  about  adjustments  in  the  wage  scales  have  met  with  s5Tn- 
pathy,   the   re.sults   have   been   wholly   unsatisfactory. 

Let  me  also  impress  upon  you  the  fact  that  the  new  wage 
schedules  were  fixed  before  the  outbreak  of  war  In  Europe  and 
became  effective  simultaneously  with  the  beginning  of  hostilities. 
The  outbreak  of  war,  as  you  have  noted,  produced  a  sharp  rise  In 
food  and  clothing  prices.  This  Is  shown  by  reports  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Labor,  as  well  as  a  study  of  living  costs  made 
by  Pennsylvania  State  College  in  my  district. 

Winter,  which  already  has  begun  in  my  district  and  all  the 
Northern  States,  Imposes  further  hardships  on  these  W.  P.  A.  work- 
ers, whose  already  meager  wages  have  been  slashed.  Most  of  these 
families  depend  upon  their  gardens  for  a  part  of  their  food  supply 
and  that  source  Is  no  longer  available.  Fuel  for  heating  Is  another 
seasonal  drain  on  their  small  wages. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  Colonel  Mathews'  recommendations  for 
adjustments  in  the  schedule  of  earnings,  based  upon  the  1937 
population  of  certain  municipalities  as  estimated  by  the  State  plan- 
ning board,  which  are  the  most  recent  figures  available,  have  been 
rejected  by  the  Washington  office,  it  now  appears  to  be  necessary 
to  establish  a  new  standard.  It  seems  to  me  that  a  less  rigid  and 
less  arbitrary  standard,  which  takes  into  consideration  the  actual 
cost  of  living,  might  be  established  within  the  law. 

I  feel  sure.  Mr.  President,  that  you  would  prefer  to  have  Inequities 
adjusted    by    administrative    action   rather   than   permit   them   to 
continue  until  Congress  can  correct  them  by  legt^tive  action. 
Very  truly  yovuis, 

James  E.  Van  Zakdt. 

Now,  I  await  the  President's  reply.  He  is  indeed  the  court 
of  last  resort  in  this  matter  just  now.  If  any  action  is  to  be 
taken  at  this  time,  the  President  must  take  it.  Congress  can 
do  nothing  until  it  convenes  for  the  next  session  in  January, 
in  the  midst  of  the  snows  of  winter. 

It  is  unfortunate  but  true  that  in  the  past  we  have  witnessed 
relief — human  misery — used  as  a  political  football.  I  must 
await  the  final  word  before  I  am  prepared  to  say  that  relief 
again  has  become  a  political  football.  I  make  no  such  charge 
now,  but  I  do  insist  upon  justice  for  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and 
their  needy  families  in  my  district.  Justice  in  this  case  con- 
sists of  W.  P.  A.  wages  somewhat  in  keeping  with  the  cost 
of  living  in  the  Twenty-third  District  of  Pennsylvania — not 
wages  fixed  by  false  and  arbitrary  standards. 

Now,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  cost  of  living  since  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  Europe.  Mr.  Isador  Lubin.  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Labor  Statistics  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Labor,  has  advised  me  that  his  bureau  is  following  the  weekly 
price  changes  in  Pittsburgh  and  11  other  large  cities  for  15 
staple  foods.    Mr.  Lubin  stated: 

Prices  of  certain  food  Items  advanced  sharply  following  the  out- 
break of  the  war  In  Europe.  This  was  particularly  true  of  sugar, 
flour,  lard,  and  navy  beans.  These  price  advances  were  maintained 
until  the  third  week'  In  September  when  the  upward  trend  was 
largely  checked.  After  September  26  there  was  a  slight  downward 
trend,  which  has  leveled  off.  Almost  no  change  was  reported  during 
the  weeks  ending  October  17  and  24,  and  a  slight  decline  waa 
reported  for  the  week  ending  October  31. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  when  a  W.  P.  A. 
worker  goes  to  the  grocery  store  to  buy  the  necessities  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family,  he  does  not  need  a  statistician  to 
tell  him  how  much  prices  have  gone  up  since  the  outbreak  of 
war  in  Europe.  He  can  tell  that  by  taking  one  glance  at 
his  slim  pay  envelope  when  he  goes  in  the  store,  and  he 
does  not  need  an  adding  machine  to  count  the  pennies  when 
he  comes  out.  And  if  his  children  are  weak  and  sick  he 
does  not  need  a  doctor  to  tell  him  their  condition  comes  as 
a  result  of  a  starvation  diet. 

I  wanted  to  be  fortified  with  the  facts,  so  I  asked  Presi- 
dent R.  D.  Hetzel,  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  College,  to  have 
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a  survey  made  of  living  costs  in  the  vicinity  of  State  Colk-ge, 
Pa.,  since  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  I  wish  to  incorporate 
that  statement  in  my  remarks.     It  follows: 

STUDY    OF    LIVING    COSTS    IN^    THE    VICINITY    OF    ST.ATE    COLLEGE    SINCE   THE 
OUTBREAK    OF    THE    EUROPE.^N    \\'.\R.     1939 

(Prepared  by  A.  H.  Reede  and  C.  S.  Wyand,  under  the  direction  cf 
C  *W.  Ha'^^■k.  cf  the  department  of  economics  of  the  Peansylvauia 
State  CclLgo) 

Spectacular  rises  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices  of  certain 
ccmm  idlt'.e.s  early  in  September  have  led  to  much  -peculaf.nn  as 
to  hew  general  the  upward  movement  was  a:;d  its  iniluence  on  the 
cost  of  livi:-g.  Unfortunately,  no  agency  coUec:.;  data  on  costs  of 
living  fcr  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  as  a  whole  and  the  figures  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Labor  and  the  National  Indtistrial 
Conference  Board  are  fur  selected  cities,  only  a  few  of  which  are  in 
Pennsylvania.  In  any  case,  they  have  as  yet  released  no  figures  on 
the  war  period,  for  much  time  is  required  to  tabulate  an  Immense 
volume  cf  data,  welsh  it,  and  reduce  it  to  index  number.^.  The 
chief  reason  for  the  selection  of  a  city  as  the  unit  to  be  analyzed  Is 
the  tendency  to  marked  variations  in  pnces  and  living  standards. 
It  has  proved  possible  to  secure  considerable  information  on 
prices  at  retail  in  State  College,  and  prices  at  wholesale  in  Centre 
and  adjoining  counties.  The  data  secured  allow  a  reasonably 
close  estimate  that  the  cost  of  living  in  this  area  has  risen  about 
2  percent,  and  the  wholesale  price  level  nearly  10  percent.  The 
weighted  average  of  retail  food  prices,  the  most  sensitive  items 
in  the  cost  of  living,  has  risen  about  2' 2  percent.  Rents  have 
naturally  shown  little  tendency  to  rise,  since  they  are  arranged 
in  advance,  commonly  for  a  period  of  a  year.  Ulght  and  fuel 
prices  have  remained  constant,  and  retail  prices  of  clothing  have 
changed  but  little.  It  appears,  then,  that  the  war  has  so  far 
produced  little  bouyant  effect  on  living  costs  in  this  section,  and 
that  retail  prices  have  tended  as  usually  to  respond  slowly  if  at 
all  to  changes  in  wholesale  prices.  If  the  war  continues,  however, 
and  anticipated  shortages  of  certain  materials  are  realized,  the 
upward  movement  of  wholesale  prices  will  be  accelerated,  and  a 
sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  may  be  expected. 

Changes  in  the  cost  of  living  are  relatively  easy  to  determine. 
Ascribing  th"se  changes  to  specific  factors  is  much  more  difficult. 
Thus  the  price  of  canned  pears  increased  about  10  percent  from 
September  1  to  November  1,  due  in  part  to  the  fact  that  the  1939 
crop  of  California  pears  was  poor.  Since  pears  tend  to  soften 
m  the  can,  carry-over  of  a  portion  of  the  1938  pack,  could  not 
compensate  for  a  short  crop.  Hence  prices  rose.  Conversely,  the 
retail  price  of  lamb  dropped  between  September  1  and  November  1 
largely  through  a  softening  of  consumer  demand  for  such  meat. 
Other  items  registered  similar  changes  that  could  not  be  ascribed 
directly  or  indirectly  to  the  war. 

On  a  few  items  price  changes  may  reflect  wartime  forces. 
Tlius  canned  pink  salmon  and  canned  corned  beef  registered 
increases  of  20  and  25  percent  respectively  in  price  after  Sep- 
tember 1.  All  canned  meats  rose  an  average  of  10  percent  in  the 
same  period.  It  is  probable  that  the  extensive  use  of  such  foods 
in  the  army  diet  contributed  to  these  price  changes.  Wool,  silk, 
and  leather  registered  the  sharpest  increases  cf  all  of  the  items 
in  the  clothing  category,  a  fact  which  probably  has  military 
significance.  Other  categories  in  the  cost  of  living  show  no  price 
increases  that  are  clearly  attributable  to  the  war.  Fuel  prices 
have  remained  constant,  as  have  rents,  and  the  principal  sundries. 
The  price  of  numerous  foodstuffs  (e.  g.,  pork,  sugar,  and  certain 
cereals)  did  rise  rather  sharply  during  the  first  2  weeks  of  the 
war.  but  these  increases  have  been  in  large  measure,  offset  by 
a  .sub.cequent  softening  of  prices.  As  of  November  1,  the  retail 
price  of  food  was  no  more  than  2^2  percent  above  the  pre-war 
level,  whereas  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  reports 
about  a  4' 2 -Percent  increase  in  the  average  cost  of  food  between 
August  15  and  September  15.  The  subsequent  decline  to  current 
levels  apparently  took  place  soon  after  the  middle  of  September  and 
was  virtually  completed  b>  October  1. 

As  might  be  expected,  wholesale  prices  have  risen  more  sharply 
than  retail  prices,  the  increases  in  food  prices  ranging  from  5  to 
65  percent  and  averaging  10.4  percent.  The  weighted  average  In- 
crease, however.  Is  only  slightly  over  6  percent.  Outstanding  in- 
creases affected  wheat  flour,  up  23  percent;  pink  canned  salmon, 
up  65  percent;  potatoes,  up  50  percent;  and  prunes,  up  20  percent. 
Thus  far  wholesale  prices  of  dairy  products  have  remained  re- 
markably stable,  as  have  most  fresh  fruits.  Reflecting  the  increase  In 
the  wholesale  price  of  wool,  silk,  and  leather,  articles  of  clothing 
prepared  from  these  materials  are  being  sold  to  retailers  at  prices 
from  5  to  10  percent  higher  than  2  months  ago.  As  is  true  of  retail 
items,  the  movement  of  wholesale  prices  is  spotty,  but  the  rising 
tendency  Is  both  sharper  and  more  general.  It  is  still  too  early  to 
say  whether  this  tendency  will  continue  or  to  what  extent  it  will 
gradually  be  reflected  In  higher  living  costs. 

Most  assuredly,  as  the  European  war  continues — and  some 
military  experts  say  it  will  continue  for  anywhere  from  5  to 
10  years — the  demand  for  food  and  all  sorts  of  war  mate- 
rials is  bound  to  create  shortages.  When  demand  exceeds 
supply,  there  always  is  a  sharp  rise  in  the  cost  of  living.  And 
in  that  event,  it  will  require  more  than  mere  threats  to  prose- 
cute profiteers  to  protect  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their  families. 


God  forbid  that  the  lot  of  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their 
families  .should  grow  any  harder  than  it  is  now.  but  if  the 
cost  of  living  continues  to  go  up  I  want  the  responsibility  for 
this  relief  program  and  the  rciu.-.al  to  fairly  adju.st  W.  P.  A. 
wages  to  rest  where  it  belongs.  That  i.s  squarely  ui3<jn  llie 
besom  of  the  Democratic  Party.  I  would  hesitate  to  inject 
a  partisan  note  into  the  debate  on  such  a  nonpartisan  i.ssuc 
as  relief  if  partisan;-.hip  had  not  been  tos.sod  into  our  faces 
by  the  gentleman  fro;n  Viri-.inia  IMr.  WoodrumI,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader  in  charge  of  tliis  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  is  an  amiable  man.  He  points  with  parti.san  pride 
very  gracefully.  Let  me  quote  what  he  had  to  say  when  he 
called  up  the  conference  report  on  the  relief  bill  in  the  Hou.^e 
on  June  30  last. 

First,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  boasted  about  the  re- 
fu:;al  of  the  Federal  Government  to  carry  the  entire  reluf 
load.  He  then  took  a  crack  at  some  of  the  chi-seling  by  the 
theatrical  indu-stry,  which  never  .should  have  been  permuted 
to  rebuild  itself  with  Government  sub.^ldles.  Then  he  bragged 
about  the  tardy  recognition  of  the  fact  that  too  many  highly 
paid  W.  P.  A.  officials  would  be  disappointed  bec;ui.>e  the  bill 
did  not  carry  large  increases  for  them  as  it  usually  did.  He 
crowed  ever  the  fact  that  at  this  late  date,  his  committee  had 
finally  cracked  down  on  the  unlimited  traveling  expenses  of 
high-paid  W.  P.  A.  officials  and  administrative  expen.-es  also 
had  been  cut  somewhat.  Then  he  pointed  with  party  pride. 
Here  is  what  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  said: 

But  this  bill  will  please  and  it  will  be  heartening  to  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  are  williiig  to  have  their  Government  stretch 
forth  a  helping  hand  to  the  needy  and  unfortunate  pc;rticn  of  our 
citizenship,  but  who  wants  to  se(>  it  done  in  a  decent  and  clean 
way.  and.  if  I  may  speak  to  my  own  side  of  the  aisle  for  a  moment 
and  be  pardoned.  I  hope  I  may  not  be  unduly  parti.san;  This  bill 
will  plea.^e  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Doimicrats  who  have  taken 
great  pride  in  the  accomplishment  of  their  party,  which  stepped 
into  a  great  emergency  and  helped  the  unfortunate  people  of  this 
country.  They  can  in  the  future  look  forward  to  its  program,  hold 
up  their  heads,  and  not  And  things  of  which  to  be  ashamed. 

Naturally,  this  partisan  appeal  brought  applause  from  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  House  Chamber. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
WoodrumI  announced  with  complete  assurance,  that  there 
would  be  no  funds  appropriated  at  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress to  take  care  of  any  deficiency  for  W,  P.  A.  workers  and 
their  families.  In  ether  words,  no  matter  what  happens,  no 
matter  whether  the  current  funds  are  exhausted  long  before 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  on  June  30.  1940.  there  will  be  no 
deficiency  appropriation  for  the  W.  P.  A.  Yes,  sir;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  pronounced  the  bill  as  perfect  when  it 
came  back  from  the  Senate  with  the  Tarver  amendment 
restored.  Come  what  may.  no  further  funds  can  be  expected 
for  the  W.  P.  A.  until  after  the  fir.st  of  July  1940.  Come  war, 
come  higher  living  costs,  the  administration  stands  pat  on 
its  relief  program.  No  matter  what  happens  through  the 
hard  winter,  the  spring,  and  the  first  months  of  summer,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  the  Democratic  administration 
stand  pat  on  the  present  relief  program, 

I  quote  from  a  Washington  dispatch  sent  out  by  the 
United  Press  on  November  7.  The  headline  states,  "No  defi- 
ciency bill  for  W.  P.  A.,  says  Woodrum."  Now  I  quote  the 
body  of  the  story: 

Chairman  Clifton  Woodrum.  Democrat,  of  Virginia,  of  the  Hou.5e 
deficiency  appropriations  subcommittee,  served  notice  today  that 
there  would  be  no  deficiency  appropriation  for  the  Work  Projects 
Administration  at  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

"It  is  thoroughly  understood  that  there  will  be  no  deficiency 
Incurred  and  no  reason  whatever  for  asking  for  any  deficiencies 
next  session." 

Woodrum  also  Indicated  that  his  committee's  investigation  of 
W.  P.  A.,  which  resulted  in  stringent  restrictions  in  the  appro- 
priation bill  for  this  year,  would  not  resume  its  investigation  until 
January.  He  said  the  investigation  now  was  quiescent,  although 
field  men  have  been  sending  in  reports. 

Woodrum  disclosed  that  W.  P.  A.  officials  had  been  warned  that 
they  were  expected  to  "make  ends  meet"  on  their  current  appro- 
priations, and  that  f..ey  had  agreed  to  keep  within   their  budget. 

Expanding  business,  it  was  pointed  out,  should  help  W.  P.  A.  to 
accomplish  this  Job.  Last  month  several  hundred  thousand  addi- 
tional workers  were  employed  by  industry.  This  should  lead,  defi- 
ciency committee  members  believe,  to  a  lighter  relief  load. 


W.  P.  A.  was  given  the  full  Budget  allowance  of  $1,475,000,000 
for  this  year  after  a  bitter  legislative  fight  last  spring  between 
Congress  and  President  Roosevelt.  Restrictions  were  written  Into 
the  program  to  make  the  money  go  as  far  as  possible. 

Now,  let  us  see  what  has  been  happening  in  Pennsylvania 
under  the  W.  P.  A.  Let  us  see  what  the  failure  of  the  W.  P.  A. 
In  the  State  to  maintain  the  quota  allotted  has  cost  the 
Commonwealth.  That  story  can  best  be  told  by  the  Honor- 
able Howard  L.  Russell,  secretary  of  the  department  of  public 
assistance,  at  Harrisburg.  In  a  letter  to  me  on  November  3, 
Mr.  Russell  stated: 

The  Honorable  James  E.  Van  Zandt, 

//oti.ve    of    Representatives,    Congress    of    the    United    States, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Mr.  Van  Zandt:  The  failure  of  the  W.  P.  A.  Administra- 
tion In  this  State  to  maintain  the  quota  allotted  to  Pennsylvania 
has  eau.sed  us  much  concern.  For  the  months  of  August,  Scp- 
temb<T,  and  October.  Pennsylvania  has  been  allotted  a  quota  of 
150,000  workers. 

Tliere  Is  attached  hereto,  a  report  by  weeks,  showing  the  quota 
and  the  number  of  persons  employed  on  the  W.  P.  A.  by  weeks, 
Rs  well  as  the  extent  to  which  the  program  has  been  under- 
manned. This  report  covers  the  period  from  August  1  to  the 
last  report  submitted  by  the  W.  P.  A.  on  October  25. 

The  last  column  on  the  report  shows  the  potential  cost  to 
the  State  due  to  the  failure  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to  maintain  their 
quota.  The  total  of  figures  in  this  column  amounting  to  81.401.- 
039.28  is  an  estimated  figure  and  is  subject  to  some  variation. 
During  August  and  September,  the  average  weekly  relief  payment 
to  general  assistance  cases  amounted  to  $7.33,  and  we  used  t'lis 
average  payment  in  our  estimate.  The  interpretation  of  this 
potential  cost  to  the  State  is  based  on  the  fact  that  we  retamed 
on  the  State  relief  rolls  the  number  of  ca=es  shown  in  the  column 
"Undermanned"  that  could  have  been  assigned  to  the  W.  P.  A. 
program 

The  W.  P.  A.  administration  In  Pennsylvania  has  advanced 
wveral  reasons  for  their  failure  to  maintain  their  quota  of  150.000. 
They  state  that  the  order  to  enforce  the  18-month  lay-off  did 
not  erach  Harrisburg  until  August  5.  There  were  approximately 
65  000  to  be  laid  off  due  to  this  ruling  and  we  were  given  to 
understand  that  this  had  to  be  completed  by  September  1. 

It  was  also  stated  that  the  W.  P.  A.  administrative  allowance 
was  cut  47  percent,  which  necessitated  reducing  the  number  of 
area  offices  In  the  State  from  16  to  10.  In  this  curtailed  position 
they  succeeded  in  getting  the  required  number  of  men  laid  off,  but 
did  not  make  replacements  fast  enough  by  using  other  available 
relief  recipients  to  maintain  the  quota. 

The  report  shows  a  marked  decline  in  the  number  of  persons 
employed  on  the  W.  P.  A.  during  August  and  on  September  6, 
the  low  point  was  reached  when  only  117,169  persons  were  em- 
ployed. The  trend  then  rises,  but  it  Is  noted  that  on  October  25 
the  employment  shows  145.177,  which  is  still  4,823  below  the 
quota. 

The  Governor  appointed  a  committee  of  five  to  represent  the 
State  In  cooperating  with  the  W.  P.  A.  In  an  endeavor  to  reach 
the  quota  and  maintain  it.  This  committee  was  appointed  in 
August  and  found  that  there  were  enough  projects  approved  to 
provide  employment  for  enough  men  to  fill  the  quota,  and  there 
were  plenty  of  available  employable  workers  on  the  State  relief 
rolls. 

When  the  W.  P.  A.  failed  to  make  very  much  progress  during 
September  In  reaching  the  quota,  the  Governor  appointed  another 
committee  of  three  to  investigate  the  conditions  in  certain  coun- 
ties where  there  seemed  to  be  no  valid  reason  for  the  failure  of 
the  W.  P.  A.  to  have  the  required  number  of  men  working  on 
projects  operating  and  those  projects  approved  but  not  started. 
This  committee  was  comprised  of  two  men  representing  the 
Commonwealth  and  one  man  representing  the  W.  P.  A. 

The  committee  Investigated  the  conditions  in  Lvizerne,  Lacka- 
wanna, and  several  smaller  counties  in  that  vicinity.  The  con- 
cliislons  reached  after  this  Investigation  showed  no  valid  excuse 
for  the  failure  of  the  W.  P.  A.  to  have  the  number  of  men  at 
work  who  were  needed  to  man  the  projects.  There  were  suffi- 
cient projects  and  a  large  number  of  available  relief  recipients 
who  could  have  been  assigned. 
Sincerely  your,?. 

Howard  L.  Russell,  Secretary. 

I  now  wish  to  present  a  table  furnished  to  me  by  Mr.  Russell, 

which  tells  the  story  in  figures: 

Work  Projects  Administration  employment  in  Pennsylvania.  Aug. 

1,  1939,  to  Sept.  25.  1939 


Work  Projects  Administration  employment  in  Pennsylvania,  Aug. 
1,  1939.  to  Sept.  25,  1939 — Continued 
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Judging  from  those  figures,  it  would  seem  to  be  necessary 
for  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  to  always  maintain 
some  form  of  a  vigilance  committee  to  stimulate  the  W.  P.  A. 
toward  maintaining  the  quota.  The  State  certainly  should 
not  have  to  assume  this  responsibility  now  when  the  records 
show  that  in  November  1938  the  W.  P.  A.  employed  286.000 
persons.  At  th?  present  time  the  State  relief  rolls  are  much 
larger  but  the  W.  P.  A.  seems  to  be  encountering  great  dif- 
ficulty in  placing  only  half  of  that  number  of  persons  on  work 
relief  projects. 

There  also  is  much  speculation  as  to  what  the  W.  P.  A.  will 
do  about  increasing  the  Pennsylvania  quota  and  the  number 
of  persons  actually  put  on  relief  work  during  the  winter 
months  when  the  quota  for  the  entire  country  increases.  The 
W.  P.  A.  figure  for  the  country  is  1,800,000  persons  for  No- 
vember. That  jumps  to  2,000,000  for  December.  If  W.  P.  A. 
gives  the  Commonwealth  its  just  quota  and  fills  it,  from 
16,000  to  20,000  more  persons  in  Pennsylvania  should  be 
eligible  for  W.  P.  A.  in  December.  Pennsylvania  should  be 
due  for  another  big  boost  in  January  and  in  February  when 
the  total  for  the  country  reaches  2,400,000.  But  will  Penn- 
sylvania get  a  fair  share  of  relief  and  work  relief?  We  will 
have  to  wait  and  see. 

Now  let  us  return  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  again. 
We  have  heard  him  claim  all  the  credit  for  the  Democratic 
Party  with  respect  to  this  relief  measure.  Now  let  me  cite 
some  of  the  things  we  tried  to  do  to  perfect  this  measure. 
If  the  Democratic  majority  in  the  House  had  not  voted  down 
the  amendments  I  offered,  relief  would  have  been  extended  to 
some  entirely  worthy  persons,  who  really  are  entitled  to  re- 
lief, but  who  are  ineligible  under  the  present  bill. 

First,  let  me  say  that  Republican  votes  in  the  House  main- 
tained in  the  bill  the  $1,475,000,000  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. The  President  said  that  was  suflBcient,  and  I  for  one 
voted  for  the  full  amount.  I  also  vgted  for  proposals  to  give 
more  money  to  the  rank  and  file  of  W.  P.  A.  workers.  And 
I  voted  for  the  proposals  to  keep  the  high  salaries  of  the 
head  men  of  the  W.  P.  A.  within  reason  and  to  hold  down 
their  unlimited  expense  accounts. 

Two  of  the  amendments  I  offered  would  have  served  to 
cushion  the  hardship  to  persons  dropped  from  the  W.  P.  A. 
rolls.  One  provided  60  days'  notice  to  persons  before  sever- 
ance from  the  service.  That  was  voted  down  by  a  storm  of 
"noes"  from  the  Democratic  side  of  the  House.  An  amend- 
ment to  give  3  weeks'  notice  before  severance  met  a  similar 
fate. 

Another  amendment  offered  by  me  would  have  given  small- 
home  owners  an  opportunity  to  save  their  homes  from  going 
under  the  sheriff's  hammer  for  delinquent  taxes. 

Americanism  begins  in  the  American  home.  TTie  Amer- 
ican home  and  its  owner  is  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the 
Government  he  upholds.  Under  my  amendment,  a  small 
percentage  of  W.  P.  A.  jobs  would  have  been  available  to 
home  owners  who  were  unable  to  pay  their  taxes.  Half  of 
their  wages  would  have  gone  for  their  back  taxes.  But  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  and  his  Democratic  cohorts  had  the 
bit  in  their  teeth,  and  that  amendment  was  voted  down. 

In  another  amendment  I  sought  to  protect  the  World  War 
and  Spanish-American  War  veterans,  their  wives  and  widows. 
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but  to  no  avail.  My  amendment,  supported  by  several  vet- 
erans' organizations,  which  were  denied  an  opportunity  to 
appear  before  the  Appropriations  Committee,  also  was  voted 
down. 

I  was  among  those  who  supported  amendments  to  protect 
veterans  and  persons  of  45  years  and  over  in  their  W.  P.  A. 
jobs.  Those  also  were  lost  in  another  storm  of  Democratic 
"noes." 

It  may  seem  unkind  to  keep  harping  on  the  genial  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  but  the  gentleman  asked  for  it.  He 
gloated  over  the  fact  that  the  bill  "provides  every  dollar  that 
the  Democratic  President  has  asked  for  relief."  He  boasted 
of  the  fact  that  the  measure  had  the  support  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic leader,  Mr.  Rayburn,  of  Texas,  and  even  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Alabama,  Speaker  Bankhead. 

These  gentlemen  had  better  make  the  most  of  their  self- 
congratulations  now,  for  the  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their 
families  may  not  be  so  quick  to  forget  the  winter  of  their 
discontent.  It  is  doubtful  whether  these  gentlemen  will  re- 
ceive any  very  hearty  congratulations  from  W.  P.  A.  workers 
on  reduced  pay  and  scanty  rations  due  to  rising  living  costs 
during  the  long,  cold,  cheerless  winter. 

For  myself,  I  am  proud  to  have  been  on  the  losing  side. 
The  W.  P.  A.  workers  and  their  families  were  entitled  to  the 
warm-hearted,  generous  support  given  them  by  Republican 
Members  who  offered  liberalizing  amendments,  only  to  be 
swept  aside  by  the  Democratic  steam  roller.  If  I  had  not 
gone  down  to  defeat  with  that  loyal  band,  I  would  not  be 
able  to  say,  "I  kept  the  faith  with  those  who  needed  help  the 
most." 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following  ad- 
dress I  delivered  before  the  State  convention  and  aeronautical 
field  day  of  the  American  Legion  at  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  August 
13,  1939: 

The  first  four  words  of  the  preamble  of  the  constitution  of  the 
American  Legion  contain  the  cornerstone  for  sound  recovery.  "For 
God  and  country  we  associate  ourselves  together."  Filling  again 
our  churches  we  shall  breathe  the  spirit  of  the  pioneers.  We  went 
to  war  to  find  the  peace  that  passeth  understanding. 

History  is  strewn  with  the  wrecks  of  great  civilizations  that  have 
perished  when  they  have  deserted  their  early  God.  Materialism 
run  rampant  is  the  story  of  the  soviet  way  of  life.  At  every  point 
It  is  opposed  to  the  democratic  concept  of  the  individual  as  more 
Important  than  the  state. 

The  life  and  spirit  of  each  citizen  of  a  democracy  Is  recognized 
as  the  supreme  concept.  The  difficult  process  of  reconciling  the 
clashing  of  individual  wills  is  yet  essential  If  democracy  is  to  be 
preserved. 

We  have  passed  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow.  We  have  tot- 
tered on  the  brink  of  the  abyss.  But  there  are  now  not  lacking 
indications  that  America  is  once  again  upon  the  march  to  a  better 
way  of  life. 

No  sacrifice  of  the  essential  principles  of  democracy  is  to  be  re- 
quired. No  totalitarian  ideology  of  any  character  needs,  in  America, 
to  be  enthroned. 

The  veteran  sometimes  seems  brusque  in  dealing  with  symptoms 
of  civic  unrest.  When  a  comrade  wanders  unwittingly  in  range  of 
an  enemy  machine  gun  it  is  sometimes  necessary  first  to  slap  him 
down  and  later  to  make  explanations.  Such  at  least  is  the  spirit 
in  which  the  veteran  seeks  to  preserve  the  precious  heritage  of 
America. 

Freedom  to  voice  honest  convictions  embraces  no  tolerance  of 
dishonesty  and  stealth.  The  purity  of  ovir  motives  must  ask  the 
pardon  for  any  suggestion  of  excess  in  zeal. 

Love  of  God  and  country  may  well  guide  and  guard  America  In 
the  future  as  in  the  past.     The  Mayflower  may  still  continue  con- 


stant on  its  voyage  toward  the  port  of  an  ordered  liberty  and  a 
religious  freedom  that  distinguishes  America  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 
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Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  granted  to 
extend  my  remarks  in  the  Record,  I  include  the  following 
address  I  delivered  before  students  of  Beal  Business  College  at 
Bangor,  Maine,  on  October  25,  1939: 

The  Communist  Commissar  Molotov  and  Hrrr  Hitler  in.slst  that 
democracy  has  failed.  They  maintain  that  the  intricacy  of  mod- 
ern  mechanical   civilization   neccs.sitates  a   centralized   control. 

The  answer  is  not  to  be  found  in  reciting  either  the  Declaration 
o!  Independence  or  the  Con.^titution  of  the  United  States  but  In 
demonstrating  the  capacity  of  a  self-governing  democracy  to  put 
10.000.000  idle  Americans  hack  to  work. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found  in  openinK  once  again  the  door  of 
opportunity  to  10. 000. 000  young  Americans  who  in  the  last  decade 
have  poured  out  of  our  schools  ready  and  willing  and  anxious  to 
get  a  Job. 

This  is  the  challenge  to  Americans,  old  and  young,  and  the  next 
decade  is  going  to  furnit-h  the  answer  as  to  whether  the  American 
system  is  going  to  continue  as  a  better  way  of  life. 

Putting  our  dome-stlc  house  In  order  is  the  first  step  in  a  sound 
national  defen.se.  This  winter  is  going  to  witness  a  great  campaign 
of  preparedness  and  in  that  campaign  we  shall  give  consideration 
not  only  to  adequate  armaments  but  al.so  to  proper  education  of 
our  yotith  in  both  mechanical  and  technical  lines. 

Making  our  internal  economy  function  so  that  there  is  work  for 
villmg  hands  and  tliat  our  distributing  mechanism  is  not  clo.;ged 
b\  lack  of  purchasing  power  is  everywhere  recognized  as  imper- 
ative. 

A  balanced  Budget  and  a  pay-as-you-go  policy  must  soon  be 
achieved  If  otir  national  economy  is  not  to  break  down.  It  is  the 
responsibility  of  young  people  with  a  business  education  and  with 
a  great  .stake  in  the  future  of  America  to  give  the  attention  neces- 
sary to  think  this  problem  througli. 

Congress  responds  most  readily  to  the  intelligent  Interest  of 
those  who  are  active  in  community  affairs. 

The  opportunity  for  young  Americans  to  pioneer  in  solving  the 
problems  of  this  new  day  within  the  framework  of  our  democratic 
institutions  is  as  thrilling  as  any  situation  that  has  tested  the 
spirit  of  our  ancestors  in  the  10  generations  that  have  brought 
America  to  its  present  position  of  preeminence  among  the  nations 
of  the  earth. 

America  has  a  great  destiny  as  it  enters  its  golden  age.  That 
destiny  is  going  to  be  realized  In  full  measure  in  this  generation 
by  solving  our  domestic  problems  and  keeping  America  at  peace. 
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Mr.  KING.  Mr.  President,  I  had  Intended  to  discuss  the 
bill  under  consideration  and  had  prepared  some  notes  and 
memoranda  as  a  basis  for  such  discussion.  However,  so  much 
time  has  been  consumed  in  the  consideration  of  the  b:ll,  I 
shall  content  mysell  by  requesting  that  there  be  inserted  in 


the  Record  a  copy  of  an  address  which  I  delivered  over  the 
radio  entitled  "Neutrality,  by  Law  and  in  Practice,"  through 
the  National  Broadcasting  Co.'s  radio  system  on  the  evening 
of  July  17  of  this  year.  But  since  then  the  bill  which  I  then 
discussed  has  been  slightly  modified,  but  is  essentially  the 
same  as  the  measure  now  under  consideration.  I  also  ask 
permission  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record  a  statement  which 
I  prepared  as  the  basis  for  an  address  dealing  with  the  broad 
question  of  neutrahty. 

The  matter  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  is  as  follows: 
Neutralitt,  bt  Law  and  in  Practice 

Conflicting  views  are  dividing  the  American  people  with  respect 
to  the  course  which  our  Government  should  pursue  in  its  Inter- 
national relations. 

It  is  insisted  by  some  that  the  pre.sent  Neutrality  Act  shall  be 
continued.  Others  insist  that  it  shall  be  strengthened,  and  by 
that  they  mean  that  greater  restrictions  shall  be  imposed  upon 
our  Government  and  up>on  our  nationals.  Others  urge  that  the 
present  Neutrality  Act  has  proven  most  unsatisfactory  and  will 
endanger  the  peace  of  our  Republic;  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  demand  Is  made  that  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1937  be 
repealed  and  that  our  Government  chart  its  course  ty  the  prin- 
ciples of  International  law. 

There  are  those  who  contend  that  International  law  is  Inade- 
quate to  meet  situations  which  international  conflicts,  particu- 
larly If  they  eventuate  In  war,  develop.  In  other  words,  they 
Insist  that  International  law.  notwithstanding  Its  importance  and 
pervasive  Influence,  Is  silent  in  periods  of  stress  and  storm  and 
when  the  fires  of  war  are  lighted. 

DISAPPROVED    OF    DEPARTT7RE 

I  was  opposed  to  the  Neutrality  Act  of  1935,  which  was  amended 
by  the  act  of  1937.  I  believed  it  to  be  a  departure  from  the  tradi- 
tional attitude  of  cur  Government  with  respect  to  the  principles  of 
neutrality.  I  Insist  that  It  was  not  in  harmony  with  the  principles 
that  were  announced  by  Washington  and  Jefferson,  and  by  which 
this  Nation  was  governed  In  Its  International  relations  dvu-ing  the 
Intervening  years. 

The  act,  as  I  believed,  not  only  was  a  restriction  upon  our 
Government,  but  It  was  an  Interference  with  the  freedom  and 
liberty  of  our  natlonsLls.  I  believed  then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  it 
was  unneutral  and  would  therefore  prove  not  only  unsatisfactory, 
but  might  provoke  International  criticism  and  possibly  interna- 
tional difHculties. 

Certainly  it  was  an  attempt  at  Isolation,  and  was  a  surrender 
of  Annerican  rights  for  which  the  act  Itself  afforded  no  compensa- 
tion. 

Briefly,  the  act  provides  that  the  President,  whenever  he  shall 
find  that  a  state  of  war  exists  between  two  or  more  foreign 
states  or  that  civil  strife  of  sufficient  magnitude  exists  in  a  foreign 
state,  shall  proclaim  such  fact.  Thereafter,  it  shall  be  unlawful 
to  export  arms,  ammunition,  or  Implements  of  war  from  the 
United  States  to  any  of  the  belligerents;  to  purchase,  sell,  or 
exchange  bonds  or  other  obligations  of  any  belligerent  govern- 
ment; to  arm  any  merchant  vessel  of  the  United  States  beyond 
the  extent  necessary  to  preserve  discipline  aboard  such  vessel; 
or  for  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  travel  on  any  vessel 
of  a  belligerent.  It  was  further  provided  that  the  law  should 
not  apply  to  American  republics  engaged  in  war  against  a  non- 
American  state,  if  the  American  Republic  was  not  cooperating 
with  a  non-American  state  in  such  war. 

RESTRICTED   ARMS  SHIPMENT 

The  so-called  cash-and-carry  provisions  of  the  act,  which  expired 
on  May  1  last,  prohibited  the  shipping  In  American  vessels  of  arti- 
cles, specified  by  the  President,  In  addition  to  arms,  ammunitions, 
or  implements  of  war,  and  allowed  their  export  In  foreign  ships  only 
after  all  right,  title,  and  Interest  had  been  transferred  to  a  foreign 
government  or  agency. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  act  is  not  to  be  operative  unless  and 
until  the  President  shall  find  that  a  state  of  war  exists.  In  other 
words,  It  is  entirely  within  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Executive  to 
determine  whether  or  not  arms  and  munitions  may  be  sold  to  a 
country  engaged  In  hostilities,  whether  or  not  a  citizen  may  pur- 
chase bonds  of  such  a  government  or  travel  upon  her  ships.  The 
dangers  that  Inhere  in  this  unfettered  discretion — with  no  standard 
of  any  kind  to  guide  the  President  In  making  the  determination, 
with  no  definition  of  what  constitutes  a  "state  of  war,"  with  no 
requirement  that  a  state  of  war  be  recognized  even  though  It  In 
fact  exists — become  apparent. 

Criticisms  have  been  leveled  against  our  Government  because  of 
Its  interpretation  of  the  Neutrality  Act,  as  well  as  the  interpreta- 
tion which  has  been  placed  upon  Its  provisions.  It  is  believed  by 
many  that  under  the  principles  of  International  law  a  different 
course  would  have  been  required  by  our  Government  in  dealing 
with  the  Spanish  situation  and  In  Its  dealings  with  the  devastating 
and  tragic  war  which  Japan  has  waged  against  China. 

Certainly  conditions  which  have  existed  since  the  Neutrality  Act 
of  1937  have  demonstrated  the  futility  of  legislating  In  advance  to 
meet  conditions  in  a  turbulent  and  changing  world. 

EITHER   ALTERNATIVE   RISKY 

The  discretion  resting  with  the  EScecutlve,  It  is  believed  by  many, 
ijB  inimical  to  the  Interests  of  the  American  people  and  may  result 


In  placing  the  Government  In  an  unneutral  position.  The  moment 
hostilities  occur  In  any  part  of  the  world  the  President  mtxst  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  resources  of  this  Nation  shall  continue  to 
flow  to  the  belligerents.  If  an  embargo  is  laid,  it  is  inconceivable 
that  it  would  afifect  both  belligerents  alike,  and  the  country  disad- 
vantageously  affected  would  have  grounds  for  complaint,  whereas  if 
the  act  is  not  Invoked  the  other  belligerent  might  be  injured. 
Even  though  the  President  exercises  this  discretion  solely  for  the 
welfare  of  the  United  States,  the  belligerent  that  Is  adversely  affected 
can  look  upon  It  only  as  a  hostile  act  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
Placing  the  Government  in  such  an  unneutral  situation,  where  it 
will  likely  incur  disfavor  from  one  side  or  the  other,  cannot  be  cited 
as  an  aid  In  keeping  America  out  of  war. 

The  regulating  of  foreign  commerce  Is  one  of  the  powet^  en- 
trusted to  the  Congress  by  the  Constitution,  and  any  discretion 
to  be  exercised  should  be  tjy  Congress  and  not  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

The  difficulty  in  applying  the  act  Is  further  aggravated  by  the 
time  element.  Should  it  be  invoked  at  the  moment  the  first  shot 
Is  fired,  or  should  there  be  an  interval  during  which  jieace  nego- 
tiations may  be  attempted,  or  until  It  appears  that  the  war  will 
be  of  such  proportions  as  to  present  a  threat  of  Involvement  to 
America?  If  the  act  be  not  Invoked  at  once,  a  belligerent  might 
quickly  obtain  sufficient  arms  and  other  essentials  before  It  is 
applied.  The  delay  will  be  regarded  by  the  other  belligerent  as  a 
hostile  and  unneutral  act  toward  It. 

Another  ground  for  my  opposition  to  the  act  is  that  it  offers  an 
Incentive  for  aggressive  nations  to  declare  war  against  other  na- 
tions that  are  less  prepared  and  less  aggressive,  for  so  long  as 
there  is  peace,  arms,  ammunitions,  and  Implements  of  war  may  be 
secured  from  the  United  States  and  some  other  nations.  Walter 
Llppmann  states  that  by  repealing  the  Neutrality  Act  we  shall 
take  away  from  them  (referring  to  Germany  and  Italy)  the  hideous 
inducement  to  start  a  war  In  order  to  deprive  their  opponents  at 
supplies  that  they  can  obtain  only  as  long  as  there  is  no  war. 

INFLUENCES  WORLD  TOWARD  PEACE 

In  the  troubled  conditions  prevailing  throughout  the  world 
today  this  Republic,  with  its  great  material  and  moral  strength, 
should  lead  In  the  movement  toward  International  peace  and 
friendly  cooperation  among  the  family  of  nations.  Dedicated  to 
the  high  principles  of  Justice  and  freedom,  it  has  ever  sought  the 
settlement  of  disputes  by  pacific  means.  The  spiritual  force  of  this 
democracy  has  elevated  the  concept  of  government  in  many  lands, 
and  Its  devotion  to  peace  has  had  Its  infiuence  upon  the  world. 

The  act  of  1937  is  Illogical  and,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  repealed. 
There  Is  no  basis  for  placing  an  embargo  on  the  sale  of  arms, 
ammunitions,  and  Implements  of  war,  and  not  Including  in  that 
embargo  other  articles,  such  as  oil,  food,  and  clothing,  that  are  as 
essential,  if  not  more  so,  to  the  conduct  of  modern  warfare. 
Surely  there  Is  no  greater  risk  In  shipping  armaments  than  there 
Is  In  transporting  other  articles  needed  In  carrying  on  military 
activities.  The  arbitrary  distinction  Is  unfair  to  certain  nations, 
and,  again,  places  the  United  States  In  an  unfavorable  situation. 
Industrial  countries  do  not  need  arms  and  munitions  If  they  can 
Import  the  raw  materials  with  which  to  manufacture  them;  but 
some  countries  that  are  primarily  agricultural  are  In  dire  need 
of  the  manufactured  articles  themselves;  and  their  embargo,  while 
permitting  the  exportation  of  scrap  iron  and  other  essential  raw 
materials  from  which  they  are  made,  op>erates  to  the  disadvantage 
of  nonlndustrlal  nations. 

In  this  troubled  world  condition,  legislation  In  advance  concern- 
ing our  foreign  policy  cannot  be  planned  Intelligently.  Our  short 
experience  tinder  the  present  act  has  demonstrated  the  Impossibility 
of  formulating  a  rule  that  will  guide  the  United  States  In  Interna- 
tional conflicts  that  may  arise.  We  cannot  foresee  who  will  be  at 
war,  or  the  cause  of  the  same.  We  cannot  divine  the  issues  that 
will  be  Involved,  nor  can  we  give  expression  to  what  the  public 
sentiment  In  tliis  country  will  be  6  months  from  now,  or  1  year, 
or  5  years. 

SURRENDERS    CONCEDED    RIGHTS  ' 

The  act  of  1937  is  a'surrender  of  conceded  neutral  rights  even 
before  war  breaks  out.  In  the  event  of  a  conflict,  having  surren- 
dered certain  rights,  I  fear  we  shall  have  to  enumerate  rights 
which  we  Intend  to  hold  fast.  Belligerents  are  not  concerned  In  the 
details  of  local  legislation.  They  are  at  war,  and  admit  restraints 
grudgingly — ^restraints  imposed  by  the  principles  of  International 
law,  as  they  have  come  to  be  accepted  through  centuries  of  warfare. 

There  is  no  Justification  for  the  surrender  of  our  neutral  rights. 
There  Is  no  requirement  for  such  self-denial.  Dulles  and  Armstrong, 
in  their  work  entitled  "Can  We  Be  Neutral?"  have  pointed  out  the 
source  of  a  great  deal  of  the  confusion  In  formulating  a  neutrality 
policy.  In  restricting  our  shipping  and  giving  up  other  rights  dur- 
ing times  of  war,  what  Is  our  purpose?  Are  we  trying  to  keep  out  of 
war  or  are  we  trying  to  prevent  war?  If  the  former,  then  clearly  we 
should  surrender  these  rights  only  when  there  Is  danger  to  our 
peace  in  not  surrendering  them;  that  Is,  during  a  war  when  the 
belligerents  have  substantial  control  of  the  sea.  If  this  is  the  pur- 
pose. It  is  obviously  futile  to  legislate  on  the  subject  In  advance  of 
knowing  whether  the  peace  interests  of  the  United  States  are  at 
stake. 

If  the  purpose  Is  to  prevent  war,  concerted  action  by  several  great 
powers  would  be  the  only  effective  curb.  The  futility  of  one  nation 
attempting  a  partial  or  general  embargo  against  belligerents  in  order 
to  prevent  war  has  been  demonstrated  throughout  history.    It  Is 
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too  clear  for  argument  that  If  the  United  States  refuses  to  sell  cer- 
tain articles  to  countries  at  war.  others  producing  the  same  articles 
will  gladly  supply  the  warring  nations.  The  restriction  on  our  own 
trade  Is  merely  a  deprivation  for  the  benefit  of  our  foreign  com- 
petitors. And  it  must  be  remembered  that  Ameiicans,  by  nature, 
will  oppose  restraints  upon  their  rights  and  freedom  unless  the 
Justification  therefor  l.s  clear. 

But,  regardless  of  the  purpose,  so  long  as  the  ultimate  end  Is 
to  avoid  being  drawn  Into  a  war.  the  Neutrality  Act  presents 
dangers  to  American  peace  Interests:  and  any  neutrality  measure 
must  be  carefully  and  skillfully  drawn  because  of  the  almoBt 
certain   danger   of   its  operating   as   an   unneutral   measure. 

The  United  States  has  not  often  been  a  belligerent,  and,  there- 
fore, has  been  primarily  Interested  in  determining  the  rights  of 
neutrals,  particularly  with  reference  to  matters  affecting  trade 
and  commerce.  This  has  resulted  In  announcing,  as  an  Interna- 
tional policy,  the  freedom  of  the  seas.  Our  Nation  has  been  fore- 
most In  championing  the  freedom  of  the  seas,  and  I  am  unwilling 
to  favor  a  policy,  adopted  in  the  act  of  1937,  which,  in  effect, 
is  an  attempt  to  seek  isolation  by  the  abdication  of  our  rights  at 
sea.  if  not  on  land. 

It  is  apparent  that  we  cannot  be  isolated  from  all  possible 
dangers  of  international  conflicts,  and  no  policy  of  alleged  neu- 
trality should  be  adopted  which  narrows  the  rights  of  our  country 
or  weakens  international  law.  The  rights  of  neutrals  and  belliger- 
ents should  rest  on  recognized  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 
This  does  not  mean  that  treaties  should  not  be  entered  into 
between  nations  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  peace  and  widening 
the  opportunities  for  trade  and  commerce  and  cultural  and 
economic  development. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  what  course  governments  will 
pursue  in  the  near  or  in  the  distant  future.  When  the  World  War 
broke  out,  neutral  nations  did  not  know,  and  neither  did  the  bellig- 
erents, what  the  lines  of  battle  would  be,  or  what  Instrumentalities 
of  death  and  destruction  would  be  employed.  The  announcement 
by  a  nation  of  the  course  it  will  pursue  in  the  event  of  an  inter- 
national conflict  probably  would  prove  impotent  in  averting  war 
or  preventing  the  nation  in  question  from  being  drawn  within 
the  field  of  international  conflict.  If  our  Nation  announced  to  the 
world  in  advance  what  our  policy  would  be,  and  what  Inhibitions 
will  be  imposed  upon  our  Nation  and  upon  our  nationals,  it  might 
prove  advantageous  to  aggressive  nations  now  preparing  to  enter 
the  field  of  war.  A  unitary  declaration  of  policy  may  give  bellig- 
erents an  opportunity  to  formulate  their  plans  with  reference  to 
the  announced  policy  of  the  nation  making  such  a  declaration. 
Moreover,  the  linilateral  announcement  of  a  policy  Imposes  some 
restrictions,  so  that  when  the  conflagration  comes  it  would  be 
prohibited  from  adopting  different  plans  and  different  regulations 
when  the  exigencies  of  the  situation  demanded  a  change.  To  £dter 
the  announced  plan  might  prove  advantageous  to  one  or  more  of 
the  belligerents,  to  the  disadvantage  of  other  belligerents,  and 
thus  subject  the  United  States  to  the  charge  of  favoring  one 
belligerent  over  another. 

As  indicated.  In  the  event  of  an  international  conflict,  regula- 
tions which  one  nation  may  promulgate,  hoping  to  prevent  its 
being  drawn  into  the  conflict,  would  not  be  accepted  by  belliger- 
ents if  advantages  might  be  derived  by  ignoring  them,  so  that  if 
we  surrender,  as  the  law  of  1937  provides,  some  of  our  neutral 
rights,  we  need  not  expect  that  belligerents  will  be  more  con- 
strained to  regard  conceded  neutral  rights  or  national  territory. 

FREEZES    UNITED    STATES    ACTION 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  act  of  1937  seeks  to  deprive  Americans 
the   freedom   of  action   in  the   event  of  a   foreign   war.     It  serves   | 
notice  in  advance  that  our  Government  will  draw  no  distinctions 
between  the  violators  of  international  law  and  the  victims  of  such 
violation. 

I  opposed  the  act  of  1937,  believing  that  It  would  encourp.^e 
armament  at  home,  if  not  abroad,  and  that  the  American  people 
would  be  called  upon  to  Increase  their  already  heavy  appropria- 
tions for  military  and  naval  purposes.  This  prediction  has  come 
true,  and  the  appropriations  for  so-called  prepmredness,  which  will 
be  made  by  the  present  Congress  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  will 
exceed  $2,000,000,000. 

It  is  believed  that  the  American  people  will  not  collaborate  with 
other  nations  to  enforce  peace.  Accordingly,  we  should  not  ap- 
prove legislation  which  ties  the  hands  of  the  Government  and 
thus  deny  us  an  opportunity  to  act  for  our  own  best  interests  if 
and  when  the  flres  of  war  spread  throvighout  the  world. 

For  the  reasons  stated,  and  others  that  might  be  mentioned, 
the  neutrality  legislation,  in  my  opinion,  should  be  repealed, 
and  we  should  take  our  stand  upon  the  foundation  and  precepts 
of  international  law. 

It  Is  contended,  however,  that  these  principles  were  violated 
during  the  World  War,  that  treaties  and  solemn  pacts  are  ignored 
and  broken  with  Impunity,  and  that  therefore  international  law 
is  dead. 

As.sumlng  the  above  contention  to  be  true,  If  the  alternative 
to  international  law — the  Neutrality  Act — offered  a  guaranty  of 
peace,  there  would  be  validity  In  the  argument  that  we  should 
rely  upon  the  Neutrality  Act  to  keep  us  out  of  war;  but  since 
It  Is  admitted  that  there  can  be  no  guaranty  of  peace,  it  becomes 
our  duty  to  follow  such  a  course  as  will  give  the  United  States 
the  most  security  in  Its  intention  to  remain  at  peace.  The 
grave  complications  that  are  likely  to  result  frc«n  tying  the  hands 


of  Government  by  declaring  a  policy  In  advance  of  circumstances 
that  cannot  be  predicted,  may  not  be  minimized.  I  have  ad- 
verted tn  a  few  of  the  embarra.'^.sment.s  that  the  United  States 
will  face  In  the  event  of  an  internatinnal  conflict  if  our  course 
Is  charted  by  the  act  of  1937,  and  these  will  tend  to  Involve 
the  country  in  war  far  more  than  situations  that  may  arise  under 
the  rules  of  International  law. 

WORLD    LAW    STILL    LTVES 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  the  view  that  the  law  of  nations  is  dead. 
Dr.  John  Ba.c<ett  Moore,  the  eminent  authority  on  Intcrnatloi  al 
law.  who  was  for  6  years  a  Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  Inter- 
national Justice,  insists  that  it  has  not  ceased  to  exist  merely  le- 
cau.^e  its  principles  have  been  violated.     He  declares: 

"It  has  never  her^trifore  been  supposed  that  when  belligerents 
violated  International  law  they  believed  that  they  were  destroying 
It  or  depriving  it  of  it."  obligatory  force." 

Ha;3  it  ever  been  suggt  sted  that,  because^  people  are  from  time  to 
time  murdered,  there  I.';  no  criminal  law  forbidding  homicide?  I.s 
it  not  true  that  the  laws  exist  whether  the  criminal  is  apprehenc  ed 
and  punished  or  not?  A  violation  of  rrmnic:pal  law  ha.s  never  Ixen 
regarded  as  a  destruction  of  that  law;  and  so  it  is  with  International 
law. 

International  law  Is  recognized  among  all  nations  It  Is  a  term 
applied  to  that  body  of  rules  and  regulations  of  states  and  other 
bodies   possessing   international   personality. 

It  is  more  than  policies  adopted  in  diplomatic  relations;  it 
finds  expression  in  comity  among  nations;  It  is  a  part  of  the  law 
of  the  land,  recoKnlzt-d  by  the  courts  and  by  Judicial  tribunals 
In  all  civiliz<d  nations.  It  has  been  Implemented  and  .strengthened 
by  agreements,  treaties,  cu-stoms,  and  concrete  and  ordered  d'-all  igs 
among  states.  International  law  was  recognized  in  aneii  nt  Grci-oe, 
but  it  declined  under  the  Roman  Empire.  It  has  been  said  t  lat 
the  birth  of  international  law  Is  traceable  to  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia. 

MULTILATERAL    IN    APPLICATION 

It  is  not  unilateral  but  multilateral,  and  is  in  part  due  to  com- 
promises among  nations  under  the  terms  of  which  .selfish  state 
laws  or  international  policies  are  modified  in  the  interest  of  better 
relations  among  nations.  It  is  a  recognition  of  the  importance 
of  hii;her  moral  standards  among  nations  and  a  broader  spirit,  of 
tolerance  and  Justice.  Grotius.  and  other  great  writers  on  inter- 
national law,  sought  to  mitigate  the  spirit  of  fierce  nationalism 
and  to  secure  a  recognition  by  nations  of  what  might  be  called 
"natural  Justice."  They  sought  to  modify  the  doctrine  of  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  of  nations  and  to  bring  about  a  certain  amount 
of  collectivity  of  action  amonu'  nations.  Various  international 
conferences  have  been  held  for  the  purpose  of  coduying  int<r- 
national  law  and  formulating  broader  policies  for  the  promotion 
of  world  peace. 

There  Ls  an  International  law  of  war  and  an  International  law 
of  peace.  The  former  was  the  more  Important  m  the  first  centuries 
of  the  development  of  International  law,  and  it  developed  rales 
of  neutrality.  Including  blockades,  contraband,  vi.'-its  and  search, 
and  policies  to  mitigate  the  sufferings  of  the  people  in  time  of  nar. 
Prize  courts  were  developed  under  international  law  and  arbitra- 
tions of  International  disputes  encouraged  and  recognized.  As 
nations  advanced  in  civilization,  a  hu;Jier  ethical  concept  was 
developed,  and  the  principles  of  internatuinai  law  became  more 
firmly  established  and  more  generally  recognized. 

More  recently  efforts  have  been  made  to  develop  internaticnal 
machinery  for  the  purpose  of  outlawing  war  and  to  make  more 
effective  the  principles  of  international  law.  In  the  evolution  of 
the  principles  of  international  law,  "mphasis  was  early  laid  on  im- 
partiality toward  belligerents,  but  more  recently  methuds  are  b<  ing 
sought  to  determine  the  Justice  of  war  and  who  are  the  aggretijors. 
Neutrals  are  to  aid  In  bringing  pressure  upon  wrongdoers. 

This  undoubtedly  is  a  modification  of  the  accepted  principle  >  of 
International  law,  and  may  effect  the  accepted  principles  of  reu- 
trality.  International  law  Is  concerned  not  alone  with  interna- 
tional confiicts.  but  It  has  to  do  with  international  peace  and  the 
promotion  of  those  policies  which  make  for  world  peace. 

DOES    NOT    COMPEL   SILENCE 

And  so  the  view  Is  being  developed  that  International  law,  \.ith 
its  emphasis  upon  neutrality,  does  not  compel  neutral  nationi  to 
be  silent  In  the  face  of  assaults  by  powerful  states  upon  weak  and 
unoffending  peoples.  In  other  words,  in  determinmg  the  covirse  to 
be  pursued  by  neutrals,  consideration  Is  being  given  to  the  ques- 
tion of  Justice  and  ethics  and  morality  which  arise  or  grow  out  of 
International  conflicts;  and  the  conduct  of  belligerents  Is  b?ing 
weighed  by  neutral  nations,  and  the  course  of  the  latfr  Is  Influ- 
enced by  the  verdict  as  to  which  of  the  belligerents  was  the  ag- 
gressor, and  whether  its  conduct  calls  for  universal  condemnation. 
This,  as  I  have  Indicated,  may  result  In  profound  changes  in  the 
law  of  neutrality  and  affect  the  application  of  international  law. 

Bainbridge  Colby,  former  Secretary  of  State,  has  stated; 

"It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  international  law  that  the 
measure  of  a  nation's  neutral  obligations  is  to  be  found  in  the 
rules  of  International  law  and  nowhere  else.  As  a  result  of  cen- 
turies of  wars,  this  group  of  principles  was  evolved  by  which 
belligerents  and  neutrals  achieved  some  reasonably  definite  guides 
to  the  conduct  of  their  reciprocal  relations  on  land  and  sea.  The 
adoption  of  these  rules  has  been  regarded  throughout  the  civilized 
world  as  a  victory  for  civilization  over  brute  force,  for  law  over 
smarchy." 


International  law  Is  comprised  of  a  great  body  of  custom  and 
preredent.  of  treaties  and  conventions,  of  weighty  opinions  and 
authnritative  court  deciiuons.  of  arbitral  awards  and  instructions 
Issued  by  civilized  natiorus  for  the  guidance  of  their  diplomatic 
and  otl-.er  cr.Tan.s,  of  historic  state  papers,  and  the  texts  of  his- 
torians and  jurists. 

WARNS    OF    ECONOMIC    LOSSES 

Mr.  Colby  warns  that  the  principles  of  international  law,  despite 
the  opinion  In  some  (juarters  that  it  Is  a  thing  of  the  past,  may 
nevertheless  be  tellingly  invoked  to  show  the  unneutrallty  of 
the  act  of  1937.  "If  we  a.s.'-ume  the  nonexistence  of  international 
law  bccau.se  of  its  unpunished  violations  during  the  last  war, 
we  may  find  ourselves  confronted  by  It  in  all  its  rigor  when  our 
cnnduct  is  challenged  under  its  ancient  and  established  rules.  We 
miy  find  that  we  have  consigned  our  .shipping  to  dLsu.sc,  trans- 
ferred the  trade  of  our  citizens  to  foreign  competitors  and  under- 
mined fatally  our  domestic  economy,  discovering  too  late  that  our 
new  and  ingenious  formulas  have  not  worked  as  expected." 

The  rules  of  International  law  may  not  prove  in  themselves  a 
source  of  complete  protection.  But  we  shall  know  what  our  rights 
are  and  we  can  determine  in  each  Instance  what  degree  of  self- 
restraint  or  forbearance  we  can  afford  to  practice. 

Our  present  Neutrality  Act  docs  not  lend  to  the  strengthening 
of  the  principles  of  international  law;  rather,  It  is  a  renunciation 
of  those  principles.  This  Nation,  occupying  a  high  place  among 
the  countries  of  the  world,  with  its  material  and  spiritual  strength, 
should  take  the  lead  in  brlngiiig  about  International  cooperation 
and  peace 

Mr.  Prp.sident,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  pending  measure, 
but  will  do  so  with  considerable  reluctance,  because  it  contains 
some  provisions  with  which  I  am  not  in  accord  and  which 
I  believe  will  prove  disadvantageous  to  our  country.  The 
President  in  his  message  calling  Congress  into  extraordinary 
session  points  out  the  importance  of  repealing  the  embargo 
provision  of  the  act  of  1937.  I  share  the  view  of  the  President 
and  believe  that  I  am  warranted  in  supporting  his  position, 
even  though  in  so  doing  I  must  vote  for  a  bill  which  contains 
provisions  which  I  regard  as  harmful  to  our  country. 

As  indicated  in  the  radio  address  to  which  I  have  referred, 
I  was  oppo.scd  to  the  act  of  1937,  and  particularly  to  the  em- 
bargo provisions  found  therein.  The  present  measure  repeals 
the  act  of  1937,  Including,  of  course,  the  obnoxious  embargo 
provision.  Many  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  of  1937  are 
found  in  the  pending  biU,  and  though  I  was  opposed  to  that 
act,  the  measure  before  us.  notwithstanding  its  objectionable 
features,  has  sufficient  merit  to  justify  me  in  voting  for  it. 
The  pending  measure,  if  enacted  into  law,  will  prove  disap- 
pointing to  the  American  people.  It  will  be  but  a  slight 
deterrent  to  the  United  States  being  involved  in  the  present 
European  conflict.  It  certainly  does  not  immunize  the  United 
States  against  the  flames  of  war  and  will  not  insulate  this 
Republic  against  the  dangers  of  war.  It  will  prevent  some  of 
the  dangers  which  will  attend  the  European  conflict,  but  it 
will  not,  in  my  opinion,  afford  any  guaranty  that  this  Repub- 
lic will  be  immune  from  the  war  germs  which  are  now  infect- 
ing many  countries.  Certainly  the  bill  before  us  can  scarcely 
be  called  a  neutrality  act;  it  is,  rather,  a  measure  to  repeal 
some  of  the  accepted  principles  of  international  law,  and 
to  that  extent  to  shackle  the  hands  of  this  Republic. 

It  is  a  waiver,  if  not  a  repeal,  of  many  of  the  accepted  and 
well-established  principles  of  international  law — principles 
for  which  this  Republic  contended  for  more  than  150  years; 
It  is  a  unilateral  attack  upon  international  law,  and,  as  I 
have  indicated,  is  an  attempt  to  repeal  vital  and  important 
principles  of  the  law  of  nations  which  have  received  the  ap- 
proval of  civilized  nations.  We  propose  to  enact  a  law  under 
the  terms  of  which  we  abandon  or  waive  rights  which  have 
been  molded  into  canons  of  international  law  and  which 
have  been  a  bulwark  for  the  protection  of  states  weak  and 
strong.  It  is  proposed  that  we  enter  upon  this  course  upon 
the  belief  that  it  will  prevent  the  United  States  from  being 
drawn  into  the  maelstrom  of  the  present  world  conflict.  As 
stated,  it  abandons  what  our  country  has  always  contended 
for — freedom  of  the  seas  and  the  right  of  the  Americans  to 
engage  in  trade  and  commerce  with  the  nations  of  the  world. 
It  will  drive  many  of  our  ships  from  the  seas,  close  American 
ports,  throw  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  out  of  employment, 
and  injure,  if  not  destroy,  at  least  for  the  present  and  the 
near  future,  American  shipping. 


The  losses,  not  only  to  American  shipping  but  to  American 
people,  will  aggregate  billions  of  dollars,  and,  in  my  opinion, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  asked  to  reimburse  shipping 
interests  to  the  extent  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars. 

As  stated,  by  statute  we  propose  deliberately  to  limit  our 
maritime  trade  and  to  drive  scores  of  American  vessels  from 
the  seas,  with  consequent  losses,  not  only  to  the  owners  of 
ships  but  to  millions  of  American  citizens.  The  American 
people  will  learn  that  this  Republic,  with  all  of  its  wealth, 
is  not  self-contained,  that  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  world,  and 
that  its  interests,  material  as  well  as  moral  and  spiritual,  are 
intertwined  with  the  interests  of  millions  of  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  A  great  sacrifice  is  being  demanded  of  the 
American  people  and,  indeed,  of  the  peace-loving  peoples  of 
the  world  in  the  passage  of  this  bill.  And  yet  so  great  is  the 
desire  of  the  American  people  to  prevent  the  United  States 
from  being  drawn  into  war  they  apparently  are  wiUlng 
to  make  the  great  sacrifice  which  I  have  so  imperfectly 
indicated. 

Some  of  the  notes  which  I  indicated  it  was  my  purpose  to 
present  in  this  address  deal  generally  with  the  importance  of 
international  law  and  its  application  to  the  present  world 
situation.  Though  I  shaD  vote  for  the  bill,  I  shall  criticize 
some  of  its  provisions  as  unsound  and  unnecessary  to  the 
realization  of  the  desired  objective. 

The  proposals  for  neutrality  are  nothing  more  than  sug- 
gested methods  by  which  a  common  end  is  sought,  namely, 
to  keep  the  United  States  out  of  war.  A  discussion  of  legis- 
lation designed  to  keep  us  out  of  war  is  futile  unless  it  is 
agreed  at  the  outset  that  the  country's  prime  objective  is  to 
remain  at  peace.  The  overwhelming  sentiment  of  our  cit- 
izens and  the  administration  is  such  that  it  is  safe  to  as- 
sume, as  a  common  ground  for  the  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation, that  the  United  States  wants  peace. 

Peace  being  the  objective,  the  question  remains:  What 
course  can  best  be  pursued  by  our  Government  to  keep  it  free 
from  involvement  in  a  foreign  war?  Is  it  best  that  we  abso- 
lutely prohibit  the  shipment  of  arms  and  munitions  to  bellig- 
erents? Should  a  general  embargo  on  all  goods  be  applied? 
Is  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  plan  sound  as  an  instrument 
in  securing  American  peace?  If  so,  should  it  be  extended 
to  arms  and  munitions?  Should  the  United  States  choose 
aggressor  nations  and  apply  sanctions  against  them  alone? 
Or  are  the  peace  interests  of  our  people  best  served  through 
having  no  neutrality  legislation  at  all? 

These  are  questions  that  should  be  answered  before  an 
intelligent  course  may  be  charted.  And  the  logical  method 
of  attacking  the  problem  is  to  consider  carefully  the  advan- 
tages and  disadvantages  of  each  proposal.  For,  let  It  not 
be  misunderstood,  the  legislation  cannot  be  conceived  that 
will  absolutely  immunize  this  country  against  going  to  war. 
Such,  in  the  very  nature  of  things,  is  an  impossibility. 

The  problem,  then,  is  one  of  choice.  As  between  the  con- 
flicting methods,  which  is  the  most  likely  to  assure  American 
peace? 

As  I  have  indicated,  for  150  years  our  Government  has 
been  guided  by  the  principles  of  international  law  as  they 
were  developed  and  received  recognition.  It  is  now  proposed, 
as  I  have  stated,  to  abandon  rights  which  have  been  writ- 
ten into  the  law  of  .nations. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  so-called  neutraUty  law,  as  now 
stated  by  some  supporting  this  measure,  was  not  known  to 
us  before  the  World  War.  As  I  have  indicated,  we  were 
dependent  upon  the  rules  of  international  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  our  interests  as  a  neutral.  Because  we  were  en- 
gulfed in  the  World  War,  it  is  claimed  by  some  that  in 
periods  of  conflict  international  law  is  not  adequate. 

I  do  not  accept  this  view.  Dr.  John  Bassett  Moore,  the 
leading  authority  on  international  law  of  today,  insists  that 
international  law  has  not  ceased  to  exist  merely  Ijecause  its 
principles  have  been  violated.    He  states: 

It  has  never  heretofore  been  supposed,  that,  when  belligerents 
violated  international  law,  they  believed  that  they  were  destroy- 
ing It  or  depriving  It  of  its  obligatory  force.     It  is  a  maxim  of 
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the  common  law  that  in  the  midst  cf  arms  the  laws  are  silent: 
but  this  does  n:;t  mean  that  the  laws  cea.-e  to  exist.  On  the  c^n- 
trarv.  the  maximum  merely  recognizes  the  fact  that.  In  an  armed 
struggle,  the  exertion  of  force  is  likely  to  be  carried  beyond 
crdmary  legal  bounds. 

Has  it  ever  been  suspested  that,  because  people  are  from 
time  to  time  murdt^red,  there  is  no  criminal  law  forbidding 
homicide;  or  that,  larcenies  are  committed,  we  are  no  longer 
to  abide  by  the  laws  acainst  larceny?  And,  is  it  not  true 
that  the  laws  exist  whether  the  criminal  is  apprehended  and 
punished  or  not?  Indeed,  no  one  will  contend  that  there  is 
no  law  of  contracts  simply  because  contracts  have  been  and 
are  being  breached. 

A  violation  of  municipal  law  has  never  yet  been  regarded 
as  a  destruction  of  that  law.  Citizens  of  the  United  States 
have  certain  rights  that  are  protected  from  invasion.  Life 
is  one  of  Those  rights — inalienable  imder  our  Declaration  of 
Independence.  Yet  a  person  who  is  murdered  is  surely  de- 
prived of  that  right.  The  fact  that  murderers  are  at  large 
today  is  no  basis  for  concluding  that  there  is  no  law  in  the 
United  States,  or  that  our  inalienable  rights  are  nonexistent. 

So  it  is  with  internacional  law.  It  is  as  binding  uix)n  na- 
tions and  their  actions  as  is  municipal  law  upon  nationals. 
True,  there  is  no  enforcing  agency  such  as  maintains  the 
integrity  of  local  law;  but  it  is  none  the  less  binding.  Law — 
wheiher  State,  National,  or  international — is  dependent  upon 
the  will  of  the  governed  for  its  existence.  As  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  Bainbridge  Colby  states: 

It  is  a  well-known  principle  of  international  law  that  the  measure 
of  a  nation's  neutral  cblieations  is  to  be  fotind  In  tlie  rules  of 
irternation.ll  law  and  nowhere  else.  As  a  result  of  centuries  of 
wars,  this  eroup  cf  principles  was  evolved  by  which  belligerrnrs  and 
ncurrals  achieved  ?ome  rea'=onably  definite  guides  to  the  conduct  of 
their  reciprocal  relations  on  land  and  sea. 

The  adoption  of  these  rules  has  been  regarded  throughout  the 
civilized  world  as  a  victory  for  civilization  over  brute  force — for  law 
over  anarchy.  Belligerents  had  an  incentive  to  observe  them  in 
order  to  hold  down  claims  and  to  avoid  the  risk  of  adding  to  tho 
list  of  their  en'^mies;  neutrals,  in  order  not  to  expose  themselves 
to  legitimate  criticism,  damages,  and  attack,  and  not  to  risk  plung- 
ing their  people  into  a  war. 

We  cannot  assume  the  nonexistence  of  international  law 
because  of  its  unpunished  violations  during  times  of  war.  or 
because  of  its  want  of  a  sovereign  enforcing  power.  It  is 
comprised  of  a  great  body  of  custom  and  precedent,  of  treaties 
and  conventions,  of  weighty  opinions  and  authoritative  court 
decisions,  of  arbitral  awards  and  instructions  issued  by  civil- 
ized nations  for  the  guidance  of  their  diplomatic  and  other 
organs,  of  historic  state  papers,  and  the  texts  of  historians 
and  jurists. 

These  constitute  the  safest  guide  for  our  foreign  policy. 
Despite  their  shortcomings,  there  is  no  other  code  of  inter- 
national conduct  and  procedure — none  that  is  so  embedded 
in  the  consciousness  and  practice  of  mankind,  and  which 
it  is  impossible  to  replace  with  anything  better. 

Has  international  law  ceased  to  exist?  An  answer  to  this 
question — and  what  seems  to  me  to  be  the  only  tenable  an- 
swer— is  given  by  Jud^e  Moore,  who  served  for  6  years  as  a 
Judge  of  the  Permanent  Court  of  International  Justice.  His 
was  the  honor  to  preside  over  an  international  conference, 
held  at  The  Hague  during  1922-23,  to  promulgate  rules  for 
the  regulation  of  the  activities  of  aircraft  and  radio  in  time 
of  war.  Parties  to  this  conference  were  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain,  PYance.  Italy.  Japan,  and  the  Netherlands. 

Dr,  Moore,  speaking  of  this  conference  in  his  article.  An 
Appeal  to  Reason,  published  in  Foreign  Affairs  for  July  1933, 
states: 

The  delegates  acted  under  the  instructions  of  their  respective 
governments.  An  examination  of  our  unanimous  report  [which 
v,-ill  be  mentioned  later  |  will  show  that  It  was  largely  devoted  to 
the  deflnition  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  belligerents  and  of  neu- 
trals in  time  of  war,  and  that  It  treated  as  still  existing  the  Land 
War  Neutrality  Convention,  the  Convention  for  the  Adaptation  of 
th-.»  Geneva  Convention  to  Maritime  Warfare,  and  the  Convention 
Concerning  Neutral  Rights  and  Duties  In  Maritime  Warfare,  all 
made  at  The  Hague  In  1907,  The  Idea  that  the  law  of  neutrality 
had  become  obsolete  never  was  broached. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  not  a  single  party  to  the  Versailles  Treaty 
or  a  Single  member  of  the  League  of  Nations  lias  ever  taken  the 


po.sitlon  that  the  law  cf  neiitralitv  Ls  a  thing  of  the  pa^^t.  The 
principal  powers  in  the  League  have  on  occasit  n  taken  prccl  ^ely 
the  opposite  position.  All  the  Judges  cf  the  World  C<.;urt.  in  tlie 
Kiel  Canal  case,  unhesitatingly  concurred  in  the  view  th.it  tlie  law 
of  neutrality  remained  unnioditicd;  no  one  thoUf;ht  uf  duubtini;  its 
continuiiT.^  force.  Up  to  the  time  of  my  re.'^ignatlon  from  the 
Court,  in  1923.  no  such  doubt  had  been  whi.-pered:  nor  am  I  avaro 
that  any  ha.';  ,- hice  been  sui^postid  In  the  war  bitwefii  (iiefce  iiid 
Turkey  in  1922,  Great  Brit.iin  decided  to  remain  neutral  in  the 
conflict,  into  which  Canada  and  perh^ips  .some  of  the  other  .«elf- 
governini?  dominions  iinequivot  ally  announceil  that  tlioy  would  not 
be  drawn  w,lthout  their  con-^ent.  In  the  statem.  nt  made  in  the 
Hou.se  of  Commons  by  Sir  John  Simon,  as  Secretary  for  Foif  l^^n 
Affairs,  on  Fcbiuary  27,  1933.  concerning  the  emb-iit'o  (soon  re- 
voked) on  the  shipment  of  arms  to  China  and  Japan,  Sir  John 
expn-s.^ly  spoke  of  Great  Britain  as  a  neutral  govenunent,  anc:  of 
the  necessity,  for  that  reiison.  of  makmi?  the  embarco  apply  to 
China  and  japan  alike.  In  oth.er  recent  wars  Great  Britain  has 
pursued  a  neutral  cour.'^e.  FYani'e  and  other  governments  liave 
done  the  same  thing.  On  tb.e  rf'ccnt  declaration  of  war  by  P<  ra- 
guay  HKa!n,-,t  Bolivia,  the  Governments  of  Ardent  ma,  Chi'e,  and 
Peru  ir.imf'cliaiely  L^sued  rieclaratio'is  of  neutrality,  thus  shn-Amt; 
[as  they  intended  to  remain  neutral]  an  mU'lligent  respect  for 
international  law.  to  tlie  Uteraiure  of  whicli  some  of  tliei.-  p  ib- 
liclsts  hrtVe  ably  contributed. 

As  indicating  the  recognition  by  the  United  States  and 
other  governments  of  international  law.  I  call  attention  to 
the  treaty  signed  at  Wa.-hmgton  on  Febiniary  6.  1922,  and 
ratified  by  the  Senate  in  March  of  the  same  year.  Tliat 
treaty  expressly  recognizes  the  force  and  effect  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  international  law.  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain,  and 
Japan  joined  with  the  United  States  m  that  treaty,  wh  th 
declares  that  the  signatory  powers  '•desiring  to  make  more 
effective  the  rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations  for  the  protrc- 
tion  of  the  lives  oi  neutrals  and  noncombatants  at  sea  in  ii  no 
of  war,  have  determined  to  conclude  a  treaty  to  this  effect." 

It  declares  that  these  rules  adopted  by  civilized  nations 
are  the  rules  of  neutrality  which  have  come  to  be  rccoi^niied 
as  guides  through  centuries  of  war.  and  are  "an  estabii.-htd 
part  of  international  law." 

It  is  not  necessary  to  further  indicate  the  provisions  of 
the  treaty,  but  it  is  clear  that  the  purpose  was  to  reafTu-m 
the  acceptance  by  the  signatory  powers  to  the  same,  of  the 
vitality  and  authority  of  international  law. 

It  is  claimed  by  some  that  the  rules  of  international  law 
may  not  be  enforced,  Thouch  conceding  that  some  bel- 
ligerents may  di,<regard  the  obligations  under  internatioiial 
law,  it  cannot  be  denied  that,  notwithstanding  these  lapses 
from  the  path  of  duty,  international  law  still  remains  a;;  a 
guide  and  protection  to  nations  and  is  unimpaired  in  its  au- 
thority and  power.  Experience  has  shown  that  the  law  of 
nations  is  judicially  administered  in  the  coiuts,  not  only  of 
the  United  States  but  in  all  civilized  lands.  We  all  know 
that  the  courts  of  admiralty  in  the  United  States  and  else- 
where are  in  a  true  sense  courts  for  the  administration  of 
the  law  of  nations. 

Ex-Secretary  of  State  Colby  has  said: 

As  for  the  opinion  that  nations  are  bound  by  the  law  of  treaty 
only  and  that  there  is  no  other  law  of  nations.  Lord  Stowell  re- 
jected It  as  fit  only  for  Barbary  pirates,  and  I  may  add  that  Am"r- 
ican  opinion,  whether  expressed  in  Judicial  decisions,  in  Pnsi- 
dentlal  messages,  and  other  domestic  acts  of  state,  or  in  diplomatic 
intercourse,  has  been  invariable  in  the  same  sense  ever  since  wo 
became  a  nation. 

Dr.  Moore's  position  in  the  field  of  international  law  and 
jurisprudence  generally  is  recognized  among  all  civilized  na- 
tions, and  for  that  reason  I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  his  clear  and  unequivocal  statements  upon  this 
matter: 

I  have  been  wont  to  remark  that  International  wars  will  cease 
when  civil  wars  end.  Within  the  state  there  is  legal  organization 
and  sanction  beyond  anything  yet  proposed  In  the  international 
sphere,  while  the  very  phrase  '"civil"  implies  that  the  war  is  out- 
lawed. Nevertheless,  when  obliged  to  characterize  the  civil  strife 
then  raging  In  the  United  States,  our  Supreme  Court,  after  obsrrv- 
Ing  that  a  civil  war  was  "never  solemnly  declared."  but  became 
such  "by  Its  accidents — the  number,  power,  and  organization  of 
the  persons  who  originate  and  carry  It  on,"  learnedly  declared  that 
"the  laws  of  war.  as  established  among  nations,  have  their  founda- 
tion In  reason,  and  all  tend  to  mitigate  the  cruelties  and  misery 
produced  by  the  scourge  of  war,"  and  that  in  consequence,  "the 
parties  to  a  civil  war  usually  concede  to  each  other  courtesies  and 
rules  common  to  public  or  national  wars."     And  the  Court  then 


adopted  from  Vat t el.  renowned  for  his  learning  and  humanity,  this 
piofoundly    illummatinE;    pas.sage: 

"The  common  laws  of  war— tlicse  maxims  of  humanity,  modera- 
tion, and  honor — ought  to  be  oiiserved  by  both  parties  m  every 
civil  war.  Should  the  sovereign  conceive  he  has  a  ri^ht  to  hang 
up  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  the  opposite  party  will  make  reprisals; 
•  •  •  should  he  bum  and  ravage,  they  will  follow  his  example; 
the  war  will  become  cruel,  horrible,  and  every  day  more  destructive 
to  the  nation," 

I  have  referred  to  efforts  by  unitary  action  to  modify  inter- 
national law.  May  I  add  that  it  should  be  clear  that  the  du- 
ties of  neutrality,  as  well  as  the  rights  of  neutrals,  according 
to  the  rules  of  international  law.  cannot  be  expanded  or  con- 
tracted by  national  legislation,  and  a  nation  attempting  to 
avoid  entanglement  cannot  shelter  itself  under  the  plea 
that  its  own  unilateral  legislation  either  permits  or  enforces 
act.>  or  emissions  not  recognized  by  international  law  as  per- 
taining to  the  proper  conduct  of  a  neutral. 

Though  it  may  be  conceded  that  the  law  of  nations  may  be 
violated,  we  are  not  justified  in  assuming  its  nonexistence. 
If  v.-e  adopt  that  view,  our  Government  might  find  itself 
confronted  by  demands  made  upon  it  for  the  enjoyment  of 
those  rights  established  and  guaranteed  by  the  law  of  na- 
tions.   Mr.  Colby  has  stated  that — 

We  may  find  that  we  have  consigned  our  .shipping  to  disuse, 
transferred  tlie  trade  of  our  citi7<>ns  to  foreign  competitors,  and 
undermined  fatally  our  dom<'Stic  economy,  discovering  too  late  that 
our  new  and  ingenious  formulas  have  not  worked  as  expected. 

In  my  opinion,  no  public  official  of  standing  has  ever  had 
the  temerity  to  declare  that  he  or  his  government  were  not 
bound  by  the  law  of  nations  and  its  principles.  The  provi- 
sions of  international  law  may  not  prove  in  themselves,  either 
through  a  dispute  as  to  their  application  or  through  a  defi- 
ance of  them  on  the  part  of  belligerent  states,  a  source  of 
complete  protection.  But  we  shall  know  what  our  rights  are, 
and  we  can  determine  in  each  instance  what  degree  of  self- 
restraint  or  forbearance  we  can  afford  to  practice. 

As  I  have  stated,  our  Government,  for  more  than  150  years, 
has  followed  the  principles  of  neutrality  developed  under 
international  law.  It  is  said  that  this  form  of  neutrality 
provides  that  neutrals  at  all  times  shall  enjoy  freedom  of 
trade  in  all  commodities  with  belligerents  and  the  latter 
similar  trade  with  neutrals  subject  only  to  such  restrictions 
as  one  belligerent  may,  under  international  law,  place  upon 
another  by  blockade  or  otherwise. 

As  we  know,  in  many  periods  of  conflict  nations  have  main- 
tained their  neutral  status  and  continued  their  peaceful  pur- 
suits. Under  a  different  policy  of  neuti^ality  they  have  at- 
tempted to  prescribe  rules  to  determine  relations  among 
nations  even  before  It  was  known  or  could  be  anticipated 
what  the  conflicts  might  develop.  If  I  interpret  the  law 
of  1937,  its  provisions  were  regarded  as  representing  a 
hazardous  departure  from  the  established  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  My  recollection  is  that  executive  oflScials  indi- 
cated that  its  wholly  inflexible  provisions  might,  under  un- 
forseeable  conditions,  have  exactly  the  opposite  effect  from 
that  which  was  intended.  In  other  words,  the  inflexible  pro- 
visions might  drag  us  into  war  instead  of  keeping  us  out. 
We  cannot  close  oui'  eyes  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
conflict  in  Europe.  Russia  and  Germany,  with  similar  ideol- 
ogies and  apparently  with  ambitions  for  extension  of  their 
territory  and  dominion,  may  widen  their  flelds  of  operation 
and  multiply  the  engines  of  destruction  upon  sea  and  upon 
land  and  in  the  air.  Their  efforts  for  conquest  may  not  be 
halted  or  limited  by  the  most  conciliatory  course  pursued  by 
European  or  other  nations,  and  the  enactment  of  laws  by 
the  United  States  limiting  and  restricting  the  rights  of  its 
nationals  may  not  restrain  the  governments  referred  to  from 
military  and  naval  activities  violative  of  the  rights  of  Amer- 
ican citizens. 

Our  present  neutrality  law  of  1937  is  predicated  upon  the 
belief  that  it  will  keep  us  at  peace  where  the  rules  of  inter- 
national law  failed  us,  that  the  law  is  calculated  to  remove 
the  causes  that  were  instrumental  in  getting  us  into  the  last 
war.  It  is  said  that  the  sinking  of  the  LiLSitania — the  loss 
of  American  lives  upon  belligerent  vessels — was  one  factor 


which  led  us  to  participate.  Hence,  the  present  law  forbids 
the  traveling  of  United  States  citizens  upon  belligerent  ships. 
The  loaning  of  American  money  to  the  Allies  was  "Sinother 
factor  which  it  is  said  contributed  to  our  entering  the  war. 
Therefore,  the  present  law  forbids  such  loans  to  belligerent 
governments.  The  sinking  of  American  ships  and  the  de- 
struction of  American  property  were  other  factors.  Under  the 
cash-and-carry  plan  which  has  expired,  materials  essential 
to  war.  as  listed  by  the  President,  could  not  be  shipped  to 
belligerents  in  American  vessels;  nor  could  they  be  shipped 
at  all  while  a  United  States  citizen  had  any  right,  title,  or 
interest  in  the  goods. 

The  conclusion  is  inevitable  that  our  neutrality  law  Is 
based  upon  the  belief  that  the  loss  of  American  lives  and 
the  destruction  of  American  property  were  the  principal 
factors  which  led  to  our  participation  in  the  World  War.  As 
a  result,  the  act  proceeds  upon  the  theory  that  if  the  possi- 
bility of  the  destruction  of  American  property  and  the  loss 
of  American  lives  is  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  any  future 
war,  there  is  less  likelihood  of  our  Government's  becoming 
involved  in  that  war.  And  the  bill  before  us  contains  the 
same  provision  as  the  act  of  1937. 

As  Gen.  Hugh  S.  Johnson  stated  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  page  277,  hearings: 

What  public  opinion  in  this  country  decided — what  made  the 
original  neutrality  laws  possible  as  I  see  it — was  a  very  simple 
thing.  It  was  that,  in  view  of  the  great  burning  we  had  just 
had  at  the  roasting  of  other  people's  chestnuts,  we  didn't  think 
that  our  commercial  rights  as  neutrals  at  International  law 
were  worth  fighting  for.  That  as  I  see  It  Is  what  the  original 
neutrality  laws  said  and  that  was  all  they  said. 

They  were  not  intended  as  a  way  to  get  us  Into  any  war  on 
the  earth's  surface — for  or  against  anybody.  They  were  the  exact 
reverse  of  that.  They  were  intended  as  a  sacrifice  of  age-old 
rights  on  the  ocean — not  to  get  us  into  war.  but  to  keep  us  out 
of  war.  They  said,  in  effect,  that  neither  American-owned  goods 
nor  American-owned  ships  shall  venture  into  waters  where  their 
destruction  or  seizure  might  lead  us  Into  war. 

In  considering  this  legislation,  we  must  remember  the 
force  of  man's  emotions.  Walter  Hines  Page  has  said  that 
"A  government  may  be  neutral,  but  no  man  can  be."  We 
all  recall  that — 

Even  when  war  broke  out  in  a  region  as  remote  as  Ethiopia, 
the  majority  of  Americans  took  sides.  This  was  not  due  to  any 
direct  attack  upon  oar  national  interest;  and  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  favored  the  Ethiopians  was  not  because  the  Ethiopian 
propaganda  machinery  was  more  active  than  that  of  Italy,  cr 
because  our  material  Interests  were  bound  up  In  an  Ethiopian 
victory — quite  the  contrary. 

The  plain  fact  Is  that  our  sentiments  will  become  engaged  In 
almost  any  conflict,  especially  if  it  is  prolonged  and  involves  gen- 
eral principles  in  which  we  are  interested.  Possibly  this  shows 
our  naivet6.  Possibly  it  is  to  our  credit.  In  any  event  the  char- 
acteristic is  an  American  one  of  long  standing.  We  cannot  rely 
for  the  maintenance  of  neutrality  on  the  calm  and  measured 
Judgment  of  our  press  and  people.  Any  serious  incident  which 
seemed  to  involve  our  national  honor  would  find  us  again  ready 
to  fight,  despite  our  devotion  to  peace  in  the  abstract  and  despite 
the  activities  of  peace  societies  or  the  churches.  (Can  We  Be 
Neutral? — Dulles  and  Armstrong.) 

The  Neutrality  Act  is  designed  to  prevent  these  "inci- 
dents"— loss  of  American  lives  and  property — which  will 
arouse  public  sentiment  in  our  country  to  the  point  of  a 
willingness  to  fight.  It  is  termed  a  "Neutrality  Act."  That 
this  is  a  misnomer  is  recognized,  since  the  act,  though  perhaps 
neutral  in  terms,  may  operate  in  an  unneutral  manner.  And, 
it  is  apparent  that  so  long  as  the  act  operates  advantageously 
as  applied  to  nations  with  whom  we  sympathize,  the  Ameri- 
can people  do  not  object.  It  is  also  true  that  when  its  opera- 
tion will  favor  a  nation  that  is  regarded  by  us  as  an  aggres-  . 
sor,  the  policy  will  break  down.  No  more  vivid  illustration 
of  this  can  be  cited  than  the  present  Japanese-Chinese  War. 

What,  then,  are  the  relative  merits  of  the  divergent  pro-    ';■ 
posals?    Is  any  one  of  them  better  than  having  no  neutrality 
legislation  at  all. 

WHEN   DOES   A   STATB  OF   WAR   EXIST? 

One  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  in  the  operation  of  the 
neutrality  law  lies  in  the  very  act  of  making  the  law  applicable 
to  particular  situations.    The  present  act  and  all  the  proposed 
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amendmenrs  run  into  this  difficulty.  If  war  is  formally  de- 
clared, of  course,  there  is  no  problem.  But  if  there  is  no 
declaration  someone  mast  determine  whether  a  state  of  war 
4iocs  exist.  If  Congress  is  to  make  that  determination,  there 
h,  no  need  for  a  neutrality  bill  in  advance,  for  Congress,  when 
it  finds  that  the  state  of  war  exists,  can  easily  adopt  the  com-se 
that  this  Nation  will  pursue  in  remaining  neutral  insofar  as 
that  particular  war  is  concerned.  But,  under  the  present  law, 
and  ui;der  all  the  suggested  amendments  thereto,  it  is  left  to 
the  President  to  ascertain  and  proclaim  when  a  state  of  war 
exi.-^ts.  There  is  notliing  to  guide  him  in  making  this  deter- 
mination, nor  is  there  a  requirement  that  he  find  that  a  state 
of  war  exists,  even  when  it  is  common  knowledge  that  a  war 
of  vast  proportions  is  actually  being  fought. 

Prof.  Charles  A.  Beard  has  criticized  the  provision  confer- 
ring discretion  upon  the  Executive;  he  contends  that  such  au- 
thorization is  violative  of  the  principles  upon  which  our  Gov- 
ernment is  founded  and  confers  too  great  authority  upon  the 
Executive.  Without  assenting  to  Professor  Beard's  views, 
the  question  posed  is  one  of  importance  considered  consti- 
tutionally or  from  other  points. 

It  !.s  the  opinion  of  some  that  the  discretion  already  vested  In 
the  Chief  Executive  under  the  Neutrality  Act  is  excessive,  and, 
therefore,  there  should  be  no  enlargement  of  discretion  such  as  Ui 
6ou'-'ht  In  some  pending  measures.  I  say  this  with  no  implication 
thac  thLs  diiicretion  would  be  abused  by  any  Executive,  but  it  is 
too  ereiit  a  burden  to  be  carried  by  any  individual. 

When  the  framers  of  the  Constitution  declared  that  Congress 
should  have  the  exclusive  power  to  declare  war,  I  think  it  was  their 
Intention  to  confide  the  decision  of  this  m.omentous  issue  to  the 
repre.'^entatives  of  the  people.  I  doubt  if  any  member  of  the  Con- 
stitutional Convention  envisioned  the  growth  of  the  Presidential 
dl.-cretion,  or  had  the  slightest  realization  that  the  determination 
of  the  question  of  peace  or  war  for  the  Nation  might  grow  out  of 
Rxecutive  acts  before  Congress  had  an  opportunity  to  consider  or 
debate  the  que.=;tion  or  even  to  sense  the  danger  of  impending  war. 
Many  years  after  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  during  the 
administration  of  President  Polk,  we  had  a  painful  illustration  of 
the  con.sequences  of  E:xecutive  improvidence  in  the  preliminariee 
which  led  to  the  Mexican  War. 

I  am  calling  attention  to  these  views  merely  for  the  purpo.se 
of  indicating  the  difference  of  opinion  with  respect  to  the 
act  of  1937.  as  well  as  to  the  measure  before  us.  Doubtless 
many  believe  that  the  Chief  Executive  should  possess  the  dis- 
cretion referred  to.  They  entertain  the  view  that  no  Execu- 
tive would  abuse  such  discretion  or  adopt  a  course  which 
would  be  harmftil  to  the  Republic. 

The  futility  of  advance  legislation  on  neutrality  has  been 
clearly  showTi  In  the  short  history  of  the  present  act.  Tliere 
v.ere  no  strong  interests  opposed  to  the  placing  of  the  act  in 
operation  dm'ing  the  war  between  Italy  and  Ethiopia.  The 
latter  did  very  little  trading  with  this  country,  and  so  it  was 
correctly  believed  that  an  embargo  placed  upon  Italy  and 
Ethiopia  would  not  injure  Ethiopia,  and  would  injure  or,  at 
least,  inconvenience  Italy,  which  was  regarded  as  an  aggres- 
sor by  our  people.    Hence,  the  act  went  into  operation. 

But  the  hostilities  in  the  Orient  presented  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent picture,  just  as  every  conflict  must  be  different  from 
every  other  one.  American  sentiment  was  strongly  in  favor 
of  China,  and  yet  the  operation  of  the  act  would  have  done 
her  damage  while  benefitin.T  Japan.  Therefore  it  was  not 
recognized  that  a  war  existed. 

It  is  strange  that  one  reason  advanced  by  the  proponents 
of  neutrality  legislation  is  that  international  law  slumbers 
during  times  of  war.  The  neutrality  legislation  can  be  validly 
attacked  upon  the  same  groimd;  surely  it  has  slumbered 
during  the  Sino-Japanese  War. 

Legislation  in  advance  regarding  our  foreign  policy  has 
been  condemned  as  impractical.  Our  experience  under  the 
present  act  has  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  attempt- 
ing to  establish  a  rule  that  will  guide  our  country  in  every 
international  conflict  that  may  arise.  We  cannot  foresee 
who  will  be  at  war  and  what  they  will  be  fighting  for  in  any 
given  instance.  If  the  act  is  to  be  applied  in  some  situations 
and  not  in  others,  where  lies  the  virtue  of  establishing  such 
a  policy?  If  the  Government  Is  to  formulate  Its  policy  to 
govern  each  individual  conflict  as  it  arises,  what  is  the  reason 
for  promulgating  a  rule  ostensibly  to  apply  to  all  future 


troubles,  when  it  is  known  that  the  rule  will  be  followed  or 
not,  as  the  exigencies  of  the  particular  situation  demand? 
If  the  act  is  to  be  invoked  in  some  wars  and  not  in  others, 
according  to  Vx'hether  American  sympathies  would  approve 
the  results  accomplished  by  such  action  or  nonaction,  it  seems 
clear  that  certain  nations  ijta'vulved  in  conflict  will  natui-aily 
regard  the  affirmative  or  negative  action  by  our  Government 
as  being  hostile  to  them.  When  we  refuse  to  apply  the  act 
the  nations  harmed  by  such  refusal  will  look  upon  it  in  an 
unfriendly  manner. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  determining  whether  a  state 
of  war  exists,  the  time  clement  is  brought  into  the  equation. 
Should  the  act  be  applied  at  the  moment  the  first  gim  is 
fired,  or  should  there  be  an  interval  diu'ing  which  peace 
negotiations  may  be  attempted  or  the  policy  of  other  neu- 
trals ascertained?  If  the  act  be  not  invoked  at  once,  one 
country  might  be  able  to  obtain  arms  and  munitions  and 
other  essential  war  materials  quickly,  before  it  is  applied. 
The  delay  will  be  looked  upon  by  the  other  country  as  a 
hostile  act  toward  it. 

The  very  unneutrality  of  the  choice  that  must  be  made 
under  the  act,  and  the  grave  complications  that  may 
easily  result  therefrom  are  arguments  against  the  neutrality 
legislation  but  not  necessarily  controlled. 

THE  ABSOLUTE  EMBARGO  ON  AiLMS,  MUNITIONS,  AND  IMPLEMENTS  OF    WAH 

An  embargo  upon  all  trade  with  belligerents  would  meet 
with  strenuous  protest  by  American  business  interests,  as 
well  as  by  all  Americans,  inasmuch  as  it  would  seriously  affect 
om-  entire  economic  system.  The  sacrifice  would  be  too  ^-reat, 
despite  the  danger  to  American  interests  in  continuing  trade 
unabated. 

But  an  embargo  only  upon  arms,  munitions,  and  imple- 
ments of  war  meets  with  slight  opposition  in  this  country, 
and  for  various  reasons.  The  consequent  restriction  in  the 
munitions  industry  would  not  imperil  our  national  prosperity. 
And  then  there  is  the  natural  abhorrence  of  dvaih-dealing 
material  which  dictates  that  America  should  not  denounce 
war  as  barbarous  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  supply 
the  nations  engaged  therein  with  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  barbarities.  Then,  too,  there  is  the  feeling  that  if  the 
United  Slates  does  not  sell  arms  and  munitions  to  countries 
at  war  the  conflict  might  come  more  quickly  to  an  end,  espe- 
cially if  other  nations  follow  tiie  course  of  this  country  and 
apply  like  embargoes. 

The  argument  in  favor  of  an  embargo  upon  munitions, 
and  so  forth,  lies  in  the  fact  that  American  vessels  carrying 
such  articles  to  a  belligerent  are  likely  to  be  sunk  by  the  other 
belligerent.  The  validity  of  this  argument  cannot  be  de- 
nied. Other  than  the  likelihood  of  the  loss  of  American  lives 
and  property,  however,  there  is  no  good  reason  why  the  sale 
of  arms  should  be  any  different  than  the  sale  of  other  articles 
which  are  essential  to  the  conduct  of  modem  warfare.  Food, 
clothing,  and  raw  materials  ?-re  perhaps  more  needed  today 
in  the  successful  conduct  of  a  war  than  are  the  actual  means 
of  battle.  It  is  tills  fact  which  no  doubt  has  led  some  Sen- 
ators and  others  to  urge  the  removal  of  the  absolute  embargo 
upon  the  sale  of  arms,  mimitions,  and  implements  of  war.  and 
to  place  them  in  the  same  category  as  other  articles  essential 
to  a  country  engaged  in  war.  That  is,  upon  the  cash-and- 
carry  plan.  The  belief  is  that  if  the  United  States  has  no  in- 
terest in  the  ship  that  carries  the  goods,  nor  in  the  arms,  mu- 
nitions, and  implements  of  war  themselves,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  mere  sale  of  these  articles  which  will  lead  to  American 
entanglement.  At  least,  no  more  so  than  in  the  sale  of  other 
war  essentials. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  during  the  World  War  the 
list  of  contraband  goods  was  so  extended  as  to  include  prac- 
tically every  item  of  any  commercial  importance  in  world 
trade.  Great  Britain  regarded  a  great  many  articles  other 
than  arms,  munitions,  and  implements  of  war  as  essential  in 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  and  her  hst  of  contraband  became 
so  large  that  to  observe  it  would  have  meant  in  reality  to  stop 
our  export  trade  to  the  Central  Powers.  Starving  a  nation 
into  submission  in  this  day  and  age  woiild  perhaps  be  far 


more  effective  and  quicker  than  to  compel  her  surrender 
through  depriving  her  armies  of  guns  and  shells.  It  was 
repeatedly  brought  out  in  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  that  there  is  no  valid  distinction  today 
between  arms  and  other  goods  which  are  essential  in  time 
of  war.  These  goods  being  regarded  as  contraband,  there  is 
as  much  danger  to  American  peace  in  .shipping  them  as  there 
is  in  shipping  arms  and  munitions.  The  arbitrary  classifica- 
tion, therefore,  would  appear  untenable  under  modern  war- 
fare conditions. 

Nothing  in  international  law  prevents  neutrals  from  ex- 
porting arms  to  belligerents.  There  are  reasons  why  na- 
tions should  not  bind  themselves  in  advance  to  refrain  from 
such  exports  unreservedly  and  in  all  ca.scs.  Many  believe 
that  the  United  States  should  not  in  advance  surrender  all 
its  liberty  of  action  in  future  wars,  and  thereby  find  itseK 
unable  to  negotiate  with  other  neutral  nations  to  help  termi- 
nate conflicts. 

To  the  industrial  countries  of  Europe,  raw  materials  are 
far  more  important  than  arms  and  munitions;  and  if  the 
United  States  ."should  place  an  absolute  embargo  upon  the 
shipmrnt  of  arms,  such  action  would  not  hurt  (hose  indus- 
trial nations,  so  long  as  raw  materials  could  still  be  .'■hipped. 
On  the  other  hand,  a  country  that  is  not  industrial,  as,  for 
example,  most  of  the  South  American  countries,  is  in  dire 
need  of  arms  and  munitions  when  faced  with  war. 

The  operation  of  an  absolute  embargo  upon  arms  and 
munitions  is  regarded  by  many  as  unfair  in  that  it  neces- 
saiily  favors  countries  which  already  have  the  arms  or  which 
can  easily  manufacture  them  or  buy  them  elsewhere.  It 
.•^hould  be  remembered  that  aggre.'^.'-or  nations  do  not  "ag- 
grc.ss"  until  they  arc  well  prepared,  and  that  an  arms  em- 
bargo is  more  likely  to  affect  adversely  the  countrv  which  has 
our  sympathies  than  the  other.  As  stated,  it  is  unfair;  it  is 
undesirable,  in  that  the  effect  v.'ill  generally  be  contrary  to 
popular  opinion  in  this  country,  and  the  United  States 
should  not  flatly  announce  its  course  in  advance,  which  elim- 
inates this  Nation  from  any  negotiations  dealing  with  peace. 

THE    CASH-AND-CARRY    PLAN 

Tlie  plan  is  fine  theoretically.  It  has  two  praiseworthy 
objectives.  Its  operation  does  not  prohibit  our  exports  and, 
at  the  same  time,  it  reduces  the  possibility  of  the  sinking  of 
American  ships  and  the  destruction  of  American  property,  I 
am  unable  to  perceive  in  this  plan  the  virtues  claimed  for  it 
and  do  not  regard  it  as  free  from  objections. 

Under  it  certain  goods  con.sidercd  as  essential  in  war  may 
be  sold  to  belligerents.  Tliere  is  not  the  devastating  effect 
upon  our  export  trade  that  would  result  from  an  absolute 
emb.irgo  upon  such  goods.  And,  in  order  to  prevent  destruc- 
tion of  American  ships  and  property,  the  proposal  forbids  the 
shipping  of  these  goods  in  American  vessels;  and  it  also  pro- 
vides that  title  to  the  goods  must  be  transferred  to  a  foreign 
organization  or  government  before  the  goods  leave  the  United 
States. 

Thus  "contraband"  that  is  specified  by  the  President  as 
coming  within  the  terms  of  the  plan  may  be  purchased  by 
belligerents.  But  they  must  come  and  get  it  in  their  own 
ships;  and  they  must  take  title  to  the  goods  before  departing 
cur  shores,  which  presumably  means  that  the  goods  will 
be  paid  for  prior  to  sailing.  In  the  event  the  ship  is  destroyed 
by  its  enemy,  the  United  States  suffers  no  loss;  it  was  not  an 
American  vessel  nor  was  it  carrying  American  property. 

The  plan,  in  practice,  however,  must  operate  to  the  advan- 
tage of  some  belligerents  and  to  the  disadvantages  of  others. 
Its  policy  definitely  helps  the  countries  which  happen  to  have 
the  ships  and  the  money.  China  did  not  have  these,  while 
Japan,  on  the  other  hand,  having  a  strong  marine  fleet  and 
resources  enough — at  least  at  the  beginning  of  the  war — 
could  have  continued  to  obtain  American  goods  after  the  plan 
went  into  effect.  The  act,  therefore,  was  not  invoked,  for  its 
practical  effect  would  have  been  to  embargo  China  while  not 
hampering  Japan.  This  would  have  been  an  unpopular 
course  for  our  Government  to  pursue,  because  American  senti- 
ment was  very  much  on  the  side  of  China. 
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Aside  from  the  fact  that  it  is  theoretically  imdeslrable  for 
the  United  States  to  adopt  a  policy  which  in  reality  helps 
nations  that  are  strong  on  the  sea.  it  has  been  shown  that  the 
policy  of  the  neutrality  law  in  this  respect  will  not  prevent 
the  United  States  from  doing  what  the  sentiment  of  its  citi- 
zens demands. 

As  Dulles  and  Armstrong  state: 

Americans  are  apt  to  resist  when  their  liberty  is  curtailed.  In 
addition,  then,  to  the  requirement  that  our  trade  restrictions  plainly 
form  an  csf-ential  part  of  a  definite  program  for  keeping  the  country 
cut  of  trouble,  they  must  be  as  modest  as  possible.  A  chance  to 
negotiate  before  embargoes  were  imposed  might  be  of  assistance 
In  keeping  them  a.s  painless  as  possible.  A  mere  threat  to  close 
our  rrscurcos  to  a  belligerent  country  might  be  so  weighty  that  in 
order  to  avoid  the  danger  the  country  in  question  would  make  con- 
ccs-Mons  as  regards  our  trade  witb  the  other  belligerent  or  with 
neutrals  (p.  101). 

If  the  neutrality  legislation  will  be  invoked,  or  not,  as  each 
particular  situation  requires,  where  is  the  benefit  of  establish- 
ing a  neutrality  law?  It  has  been  s^id  that  the  declaring  of 
our  foreign  policy  through  neutrality  legislation  is  like  plac- 
ing one's  hand  on  the  table  in  a  poker  game  where  all  the 
other  hands  are  concealed.  This  is  as  undesirable  in  foreign 
affairs  as  it  is  in  poker,  and  our  Government  should  not  place 
itself  in  this  position,  especially  when  the  act  will  not  be  a 
guide  in  future  circumstances  that  cannot  be  even  imagined 
at  the  present  time. 

General  Johnson  has  said:  •  • 

I  understand  that  it  is  being  proposed  to  embargo  shipments  to 
Japan  to  favor  China.  That  seems  to  me  to  be  a  perversion  of  both 
essential  ideas  of  this  legislation  as  I  think  the  country  under- 
stands them — that  this  law  is  either  for  "neutrality"  or  "keepine 
out  of  war." 

War  has  changed  tremendously  in  our  time.  There  was  a  day 
when  kings  fought  ea^ch  other  and  their  people  were  largely  spec- 
tators. War  was  a  fencing  match  or  rather  a  football  game  between 
profi-ssional  teams  aiming  for  the  goal  of  the  enemy's  capital 
Then  military  arms  and  adroitness  were  the  principal  factors 
Prussia  against  Napoleon  invented  the  idea  of  the  "nation  In  arms  " 
The  World  War  perfected  it.  War  Is  now  a  struggle  to  the  death. 
not  between  armies  merely  but  between  whole  economic  systems— 
an  impact  of  civilizations.  The  economic  struggle  has  become  even 
more  important  than  the  military  collision.  In  1918  we  beat  the 
Central  Powers  by  economic  strangulation  rather  than  on  the  west- 
ern front. 

No  nation  Is  blind  to  this.  If.  as  a  neutral,  we  attempt  for  any 
rca.'-on  to  discipline  a  belligerent  nation  by  economic  strictures  we 
have  committed  an  act  of  v.-ar  against  her.  She  will  know  It 
poignantly.  The  world  will  know  it.  We  shall  have  entered  war 
We  see.m  to  be  proceeding  on  a  theory  that  we  can  wage  economic 
war  on  certain  nations  and  escape  the  onus  of  having  adhered  to 
their  enemies,  giving  them  aid  and  comfort. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  must  be  careful  not  to  be  misled 
by  the  ease  of  formulating  abstract  programs  for  the  relin- 
quishment of  American  rights.  Such  programs  may  soimd 
satisfactory  enough  and  may  even  find  wide  acceptance,  until 
the  shoe  begins  to  pinch.  But  when  the  time  comes  actually 
to  try  to  stop  a  certain  class  of  exports,  whether  by  moral 
suasion  or  by  embargo,  then  we  will  realize  that  what  is 
theoretically  sound  as  a  war-avoidance  policy  may  be  quite 
unacceptable  to  hard-pressed  agricultural  and  industrial  in- 
terests. If  that  happens,  we  shall  have  received  one  more 
demonstration  that  the  United  States  is  not  yet  an  economi- 
cally independent  unit,  that  its  prosperity  is  tied  up  with  the 
markets  of  the  world,  and  that  voluntarily  to  step  out  of 
international  trade  may  take  more  fortitude  than  is  pos- 
sessed by  the  political  powers  then  in  control  of  our  national 
destinies.  ■ 

The  conclusion  must  be  that — 

We  should  reserve  Independence  of  Judgment  and  refuse  to 
commit  ourselves  in  advance  regarding  our  course  of  action  In 
individual  situations. 


Hugh  Johnson  states : 


,'\ 


J 


I  do  not  favor  legislation  that  freezes  our  foreign  policy  on  some 
attempt  to  foresee  the  nature  and  extent  of  any  war.  In  other 
words,  I  do  not  like  war  legislation  which  comes  into  being  auto- 
matically, even  though  we  do  not  know  what  a  particular  war  will 
look  like,  where  it  will  be  fought,  by  whom,  or  what  seas  will  be 
dangerous  and  what  seas  safe. 

I  think  the  whole  coimtry  is  ready  to  sacrifice  some  of  Its  neu- 
tral rights  in  order  not  to  create  a  situation  in  which  a  belligerent 
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can  force  us  to  ft^ht  by  violating  them.  But  I  do  not  see  why 
u-e  should  surrender  all  our  sea-borne  commerce  in  order  to  sur- 
render seme   neutral   rlchts. 

We  should  have  a  pohcy  that  would  leave  our  commerce  unim- 
paired elsewhere  on  the  j^lcbe,  and  that  would  permit  blockade 
running  to  adventurovLS  spirits— and  that  Is  a  right  recognized  by 
international  law  since  the  beginning. 

There  appears  to  be  a  good  deal  of  confusion  as  to  what 
the  restriction  upon  our  own  trading  in  cur  own  vessels  is  to 
accomplish.     Are  we  trying  to  keep  out  of  war  or  are  we 
trying  to  prevent  war?     If  the  former,  we  should  prevent 
exports  in  American  vessels  only  where  a  continuance  to  do 
so  would  likely  get  us  into  war.    In  practically  every  case 
where  none  of  the  belligerents  had  substantial  control   of 
the  sea  it  would  seem  that  there  would  be  no  great  danger 
to  the  United  States  in  carrying  on  its  regular  neutral  trade 
in  its  own  ships.     If  this  test  is  adopted,  it  is  obviously 
futile  to  legislate  upon  a  subject  where  the  legislation  will 
not  be  needed  in  every  circumstance.    In  those  cases  where 
our  trade  could  safely  continue  in  our  own  bottoms,  such 
isolated   instances   of    interference   as   might    occur   would 
fully  be  covered  by  our  adopting  a  policy  of  "trade  at  the 
trader's  risk." 
"~     If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  trying  to  prevent  war.  a 
restriction  upon  trade  should  be  imposed  as  the  result  of 
concerted  action  by  the  United  States  and  the  other  great 
powers   of   the  world  which  are   important   producers   and 
exporters  of  the  materials  essential  to  war.    This,  of  course, 
is  not  at  present  the  policy  of  our  Government;   and  the 
futility  of  one  nation  attempting  a  partial  or  general  em- 
bargo against  a  belligerent  has  been  demonstrated.     It  is 
tco  clear  for  argument  that  if  the  United  States  refuses  to 
sell  certain  articles  to  countries  at  war,  other  nations  pro- 
ducing  the   same    articles    will   gladly   supply   the   warring 
nations.     The  restriction  upon  our  trade  is   merely  a  de- 
privation of  our  export  interests,  to  the  benefit  of  one  of 
our  competitors.    The  United  States  should  not  make  this 
sacrifice  of  its  interests,  especially  when  the  continuing  of 
trade  in  cur  own  ships  is  not  likely  to  involve  the  United 
States  in  war. 

Can  we  really  presume  to  determine  in  1939  what  will 
be  the  wise  policy  to  follow  in  any  and  every  international 
situation  which  may  confront  the  United  States  in,  say. 
1942?  To  attempt  it  would  be  to  make,  in  advance  and  in 
the  dark,  momentous  political  decisions  which  might  have 
the  effect  of  changing  the  map  of  the  world. 

There  Is  much  to  be  said  In  favor  of  the  proposition  to  allow 
our  trade  to  continue  during  times  of  war,  and  under  the  rules  of 
international  law,  for  destruction  of  American  property  and  loss  of 
American  lives  will  be  provided  against  If  our  Government  and 
our  citizens  follow  the  laws  of  contraband  and  blockade.  And  if 
the  citizens  will  Insist  upon  taking  risks,  our  Government  will  be 
Justified  as  President  Roosevelt  did  2  years  ago.  in  proclaiming 
that  such  risks  will  be  taken  by  the  traders  themselves.  It  is 
Interesting  that  this  Is  the  position  which  was  taken  by  President 
Washington  at  the  beginning  of  our  country. 

President  Washington,  after  a  full  discussion  of  the  matter  with 
his  Cabinet.  Issued  his  neutrality  proclamation  of  April  22.  1793. 
This  brief  and  simply  worded  document  does  not  even  mention  the 
word  ••neutrality,"  but  it  is  generally  regarded  by  students  of  inter- 
national law  as  a  highly  Important  step  In  the  development  of  a 
new  phase  of  the  doctrine  of  neutrality.  For,  Instead  of  emphasiz- 
ing neutral  rights,  the  proclamation  urged  that  citizens  of  the 
United  States  should  with  sincerity  and  good  faith  adopt  and 
pursue  a  conduct  friendly  and  impartial  toward  the  belligerent 
powers,  and  avoid  all  acts  and  proceedings  whatsoever,  which  may 
In  any  manner  tend  to  contravene  such  dlspoeitlon.  Americans 
were  warned  that  by  aiding  or  abetting  hostilities  against  any  of 
the  belligerents  or  by  carrying  to  any  of  them  those  articles  which 
are  deemed  contraband  by  the  modern  usage  of  nations,  they 
would  forfeit  their  rights  to  the  protection  of  the  United  States. 

What  other  Incentive  Is  needed  to  protect  the  interests  of 
the  United  States  for  peace?  The  proclamation  of  Wash- 
ington represented  a  distinct  advance  over  the  previous 
attitude  of  other  governments  toward  the  duties  and  obli- 
gations of  neutrals.  And  its  basic  principles  have  since  been 
generally  accepted  as  the  proper  code  of  conduct  for  non- 
belligerent nations  in  time  of  war. 

President  Roosevelt,  during  the  Ethlopian-IUlian  War, 
established  the  saxne  standard  for  the  guidance  of  this  coun- 


try.    After  referring  to  the  situation  which   has  unhappily 

developed  between  Ethiopia  and  Italy,  he  concluded  with  the 

following  warning: 

In  these  specific  circum.'^tnnces  I  desire  It  to  be  understood  that 
any  of  our  people  who  voluntarily  engage  in  transactions  of  any 
character  with  either  of  the  belligerents  do  so  at  their   own  rii>k. 

Of  this  attitude  Dulles  and  Arm.'^trong  say: 

Some  ob.servers  who  knew  what  a  break  this  nnnouncrmcnt 
made  with  the  past  have  said  that  the  American  piibllr  did  not 
roniprohet^.d  the  momentou.s  deci-inn  which  lay  hidden  In  that 
one  sentence.  Probably  this  was  true.  The  freedom  of  the  sea.s 
now  had  disappeared  not  only  in  fact,  it  was  gone  in  name  al-so; 
American  trade  with  nations  at  war  was  no  longer  to  enjoy  the 
protection  cf  tlie  American  Government;  and  this  loss  of  what 
Jefferson  had  called  "Inalienable  right,"  what  Wilson  had  called 
•'acknowledgid  rights,"  had  been  accepted  by  the  public  almost 
unnoticed  and  almost  without  complaint. 

The  authors  of  the  book  above  quoted  recommend  that  this 

policy  become  permanent;   and  they  indicate  an  important 

fact,  namely,  that  there  is  no  need  of  legislation  in  adopting 

this  policy: 

We  believe  that  the  '•trade  at  your  o\v'n  risk"  policy  should  be- 
come a  permanent  part  of  American  neutrality  policy.  No  legisla- 
tion by  Congress  is  required.  To  adopt  such  a  jioiicy  lies  clearly 
within"  the  province  of  the  Executive,  which  is  authorized  to  con- 
duct American  foreign  affairs.  It  would  he  a  logical  continuation, 
in  the  Executive  field,  of  the  legislation  which  Congress  in  its  own 
proper  field  of  action  adopted  in  Auru'^t  1935.  Nevertluless.  if 
Cont'res.s  by  a  bipartisan  vote  should  exiiress  approval  of  this 
policy,  the  action  would  tend  to  establish  It  as  a  national  policy 
rather  than  as  an  exi^edient  applied  to  a  particular  situation  by 
one   administration. 

Bernard  Baruch,  in  testifying  before  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs,  while  advocating  the  so-called  cash- 
and-carry  plan,  indicated  that  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
merit  in  the  proposal  to  allow  American  trade  in  American 
vessels  under  the  doctrine  of  trade  at  the  traders'  risk.  He 
said: 

I  believe  that  certainly  in  some  circumstances  we  should  .=ay  to 
Americans:  "Well,  if  you  want  to  go  and  take  the  risk,  you  can 
do  it,  but  you  sail  on  the  shiji  and  you  send  tho.se  poods  ui  your 
own  peril.  The  flag  won't  follow  you  cr  i?rotect  you."  I  think  we 
ought  to  give  grave  consideration  to  such  an  attitude.  And  e-.pe- 
clally  because  of  this,  sir — suppose  the  war  that  we  are  thinking 
about  in  Europe  occurs  Suppose  we  say  tiiat  the  English  ?l«et 
bottles  up  the  Gorman  fleet  in  the  North  Sea,  and  that  th?  It.ii.;in 
fleet  is  bottled  up  through  the  Suez  Canal  and  Gil^raltar.  anr:  m 
American  says,  "I  want  to  take  some  goods  over  from  San  Fran- 
frlsco  cr  Los  Angeles  to  Australia" — who  are  now  on  the  .side  of 
El. gland — and  he  says,  "I  do  net  think  there  are  any  submarims. 
I  a:n  not  afraid  of  any  danger  there.  Can't  I  do  that?"  I  think 
some  sort  of  discretion  ought  to  be  given  our  oCQcial  policy  on  this 
point  That  is  one  step  forward  toward  yours.  I  do  not  want  to 
see  cur  American  enterprise  entirely  given  up  I  do  not  want  to 
see  our  liberty  of  actlf^n  wholly  impaired.  •  •  •  I  am  not  cer- 
tain about  it  mys.°lf  I  do  not  want  to  advocate  it  yet;  I  want  to 
give  it  a  go  d  deal  more  thought  (p.  79). 

It  Is  believed  by  many  persons  that  our  Government  should 
take  its  stand  under  the  rules  of  international  law  and  play 
the  game  with  common  sense  as  the  problems  arise,  rather 
than  lay  down  a  rigid  rule  which  all  belligerents  may  take 
into  calculation  before  the  war  begins.  If  one  belligerent 
issues  a  warning,  as  Germany  did  in  the  last  war,  that  it 
intended  to  sink  its  enemy's  ships  which  It  believes  are 
carrying  munitions  or  contraband,  and  warns  neutral  citi- 
zens to  refrain  from  traveling  upon  such  vessels,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  warranted  in  taking  the  position  that  the 
citizens  knowing  of  the  belligerent's  warning  a.ssumed  risks 
incident  to  sea  voyages.  Our  Government  should  further 
warn  them  not  to  do  so,  and  if  they  insist  upon  such  travel, 
they  have  no  right  to  complain  to  our  Government. 

Recurring  to  the  question  of  the  delegation  of  authority 
to  determine  what  articles,  if  any,  are  to  be  placed  upon  the 
cash-and-carry  plan,  it  has  been  suggested  that  this  amounts 
to  a  regulation  of  commerce  with  foreign  governments  which 
is  in  conflict  with  the  Constitution  which  provides  that — 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  regulate  commerce  with 
foreign  nations. 

Tliose  who  scoff  at  outright  repeal  of  the  neutrality  legisla- 
tion point  to  the  fact  that  international  law  is  dead.    Upon 


what  basis,  then,  are  trade  agreements  promulgated  and  up- 
held? it  is  said  that  international  law  slumbers  during  times 
of  war.  What  of  the  slumbering  of  the  neutrality  legislation 
during  the  pending  war  in  the  Orient?  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  compromise  of  neutrality — whether  it  be  based 
upon  the  unitary  action  of  a  single  nation  through  legislation, 
or  upon  international  law  principles — must  be  drawn  within 
two  limits.  It  must  afford  reasonable  protection  to  neutrals 
in  their  commerce;  and  at  the  same  time  allow  to  belligerents 
a  sufficient  freedom  for  the  conduct  of  warlike  operations. 
These  limits  canot  be  settled  by  one  single  nation.  Nor  are 
they  inflexible.  They  changed  during  the  World  War.  They 
will  change  again  in  future  wars.  But  the  fact  of  change  does 
not  warrant  the  charge  that  the  change  destroys  the  law. 

The  compromises  of  international  law  regarding  com- 
merce with  belligerents  are  in  effect  today  as  formerly. 
The  compromises,  to  be  true,  have  changed,  but  the  funda- 
mental principles  are  present.  The  belligerent  would  like 
to  treat  all  commerce  with  its  enemy  as  an  unneutral  act. 
But  it  is  too  much  to  expect — and  belligerents  do  not  ex- 
pect— a  neutral  merchant  to  accept  this  viewpoint  and  to 
refrain  from  all  commerce  after  the  outbreak  of  war.  In- 
ternational law  has  been  worked  out,  and  the  rules  define 
what  commerce  shall  be  considered  permissible  to  neutrals. 
These  rules  permit — and  the  rules  are  as  applicable  today 
as  they  ever  were — merchants  to  carry  on  with  belligerents 
all  commerce  which  is  not  contraband  nor  an  attempt  to 
Violate  a  blockade.  The  neutral  merchant  or  shipowner  may 
not  furthermore  perform  any  unneutral  service  for  either 
bflligcrcnt    without   forfeiting   his    neutral   status. 

The  resultant  of  the  sum  total  of  these  conflicting  in- 
terests in  the  course  of  the  centuries  has  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  so-called  law  of  contraband,  blockade,  and  un- 
neutial  service;  and  to  this  must  be  added  the  important 
pi-ovisions  in  regard  to  the  determination  of  what  is  enemy 
property,  so  as  to  subject  vessels  and  their  cargoes  to  con- 
fiscation. These  various  provisions  taken  as  a  whole  con- 
stitute the  law  of  neutrality.  Each  one  of  them  was  the 
product  of  a  long  historical  evolution  based  upon  precedents, 
which  represented  in  each  ca.se  a  compromise  between  what 
the  belligerent  wished  to  exact  and  what  his  consideration 
for  his  own  future  neutral  position,  or  the  possibility  of 
irritating  the  neutral,  inclined  him  to  accept.  The  products 
considered  to  be  contraband  have  constantly  changed.  They 
are  changing  today.  But  the  principles  remain.  A  neutral 
carrying  contraband  goods  to  a  belligerent  is  subject  to 
having  these  goods  confiscated. 

Much  has  been  said  in  favor  of  the  repeal  of  the  act  of 

1937  and  the  reliance  by  our  Government  upon  international 

law.    That  argument  I  presented  in  the  radio  address  herein 

presented.    It  was  advanced  by  Mr.  Walter  Lippmann,  who 

stated  that — 

The  only  real  way  to  di-sentangle  ourselves  Is  to  repeal  the  legis- 
lation and  take  our  stand  once  more  on  the  principles  of  inter- 
national law.  Tills  Is  much  the  safest  course,  the  most  easily 
defensible,  the  most  consistent  with  the  sentiments  and  the  inter- 
e.'ii  of  the  American  people.  If  we  return  to  International  law,  we 
do  not  have  to  Intervene  in  the  Far  East  by  changing  our  policy  in 
the  middle  of  the  war.  We  do  not  have  to  challenge  Japan  at  a 
time  when  Japan  is  inevitably  In  a  desperate  mood.  We  shall  be 
able  to  take  the  neutral  po.sition.  We  shall  not  be  entangled  in 
the  extremely  dangerous  con.'^equences  that  would  result  from 
applying  an  embargo  m  the  middle  of  a  war.  We  Phall  remove  from 
Japan  tlie  provocation  and  the  Inducement  to  sign  a  military  al- 
liance with  the  axis  and  to  precipitate  a  world  war. 

And  then  he  indicates  a  very  important  factor,  which  is 
rarely  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  operation  of  the 
present  neutrality  legislation: 

In  regard  to  Germany  and  Italy,  we  shall  be  taking  a  position 
which  i>  legally  and  morally  una-sailable.  On  the  other  hand,  we 
shall  take  away  from  them  the  hideous  Inducement  to  start  a 
war  in  order  to  deprive  their  opponents  of  supplies  that  they  can 
ob'ain  onlv  as  long  as  there  is  no  war.  The  act  of  repeal,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  not  only  remove  the  Inducement  to  strike  quick, 
which  we  now  offer  to  the  axis,  but  it  would  be  profoundly  deter- 
rent because  it  would  be  construed  as  making  It  possible  for  the 
coalition  to  resists  successfully. 

Above  all,  repeal  would  protect  the  United  States  against  find- 
ing itself  in  a  horrible  dilemma  once  war  broke  out.    For  then,  with 


public  sentiment  what  it  is,  with  America's  national  Interest  what 
It  is,  we  should  at  the  outbreak  of  a  war,  after  air  raids  on  London 
and  Paris  and  the  overrunning  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  find 
ourselves  compelled  to  refuse  arms  to  the  nations  that  engaged  the 
overwhelming  sympathy  of  the  Nation.     •     •     • 

The  safest  course,  I  repeat,  is  to  repeal  the  act  and  return  to 
the  elementary  principle  of  International  law.  This  is  the  only 
solution  that  can  still  be  adopted  which  Is  legally  neutral  and  can 
therefore  be  defended;  it  is  the  only  solution  which  can  enable  us 
to  escape  the  worst  of  all  the  entanglements  of  a  neutral,  the 
entanglements  of  changing  his  policy  after  war  breaks  out. 

The  fact  that  the  decision  which  the  Congress  must  make 
is  one  between  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  was 
clearly  shown  at  the  hearings  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee.  While  Mr.  Baruch  was  testifying — pages 
66-67 — it  was  stated  that  if  we  repeal  the  neutrality  legisla- 
tion, we  "refer  back  to  international  law,  and  are  back  where 
we  were  in  1917,  and  are  in  the  same  danger  of  involvement 
as  we  were  in  then."  This  was  admitted,  and  recognized  as  a 
disadvantage.  But  Senator  Johnson  of  California  pointed 
out  that  there  are  disadvantages  to  the  Neutrality  Act — to 
the  provisions  of  the  so-called  cash-and-carry  plan — which 
have  been  indicated  above.    Then  he  stated: 

I  am  not  clear  on  the  matter,  but  I  think  it  is  likely  that  we 
should  go  back  and  we  should  take  International  law  as  It  exists 
today  and.  If  we  can,  pursue  what  remedy  we  have,  because  under 
your  system  (the  cash-and-carry  plan)  you  at  once  get  into  diffi- 
culties with  the  belligerent  nations — those  that  are  not  able  to 
come  and  get  and  pay  for  the  goods  that  they  take,  and  the  title 
will  then  rest  as  the  chairman  has  said. 

Mr.  Baruch.  We  want  to  keep  out  of  war.  but  I  Eim  Just  wonder- 
ing. A  great  many  people  feel  that  we  have  to  do  something 
to  get  away  from  the  position  we  occupied  before  the  World  War, 
and  that  Is  the  reason  they  advanced  the  present  so-called  Neu- 
trality Act.  The  question  is.  If  we  go  back  to  where  we  were,  do 
we  take  a  greater  chance  than  to  try  a  new  law? 

Senator  Johnson  of  California  then  stated: 

That  Is  right.  It  is  a  weighing  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, as  you  weigh  a  lawsuit  or  anything  else — are  the  ad- 
vantages greater  In  this  sort  of  thing  or  that  sort  of  thing?  But 
you  do  not  relieve  yourself  of  pursuing  one  thought  you  suggest — 
of  taking  sides.  That  is  the  obstacle.  You  take  sides  by  doing 
that  because  you  know  when  you  are  beginning  about  those  things. 

The  question,  then — and  such  was  stated  at  the  begin- 
ning— is  whether  our  peace  interests  will  be  better  served 
through  our  returning  to  international  law,  not  as  it  existed 
in  1914  or  1917,  but  as  it  exists  today,  and  as  it  will  exist  if 
another  war  of  great  proportions  breaks  out  or  by  adopting 
and  continuing  some  form  of  neutrality  legislation.  In  my 
opinion,  our  country  should  not  act  alone  by  declaring  its 
policy  in  advance  of  circumstances  that  cannot  be  predicted. 
There  is  no  basis  for  the  claim  that  international  law  is 
dead.  And,  while  it  is  not  a  guaranty  of  peace,  it  does  not 
involve  the  serious  difiaculties  that  are  inherent  in  neutrality 
legislation. 

Farmer  Sold  Out  by  the  War  Lords 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

^      HON.  ANTON  J.  JOHNSON 

01-    ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday,  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  beginning 
of  consideration  of  the  neutrality  bill  we  were  told  that  the 
repeal  of  the  arms  embargo  would  be  a  neutral  act. 

As  we  drew  into  the  last  few  days  of  the  debate  we  were  told 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  a  different  story,  not  from  one  but 
many  Members,  that  this  was  a  holy  war,  that  this  was  a  reli- 
gious war,  that  this  was  a  war  against  totalitarianism,  that 
this  was  a  war  to  save  democracy.  Seems  as  though  we  heard 
that  some  years  back. 

So  we  heed  not  the  lessons  from  the  last  war  and  are  ready 
to  announce  from  the  floor  of  this  House  to  the  world  that  we 
hate  Hitler  and  want  to  wipe  him  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
and  publicly  proclaim  our  assistance  to  the  Allies. 
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APPENDIX  TO  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 


According  to  the  United  Press  reports  from  London,  Eng- 
land will  immediately  purchase  $150,000,000  of  war  munitions 
from  us,  but  will  reduce  purchases  of  farm  commodities  and 
other  manufactured  goods.  The  war  lords  will  get  the  cash 
while  the  American  farmer  ^^ill  see  the  Allies  purchase,  prob- 
ably on  credit,  from  other  nations  cotton,  wheat,  and  meat 
products. 

Not  a  neutral  nation  in  the  world  today  is  selling  war  arms 
and  munitions  to  any  other  nation  at  war,  yet  we  assume  the 
great  risk  of  active  participation  in  the  great  slaughter  of 
human  lives  by  supplying  the  means  for  slaughter,  including 
poison  gas. 

The  farmer  has  been  sold  out  by  the  war  lords. 


As  I  View  Our  Neutrality  Stand 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

,  OF 

HON.  JOHN  R.  MURDOCK 

OF  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Friday.  November  3,  1939 

Mr.  MURDOCK  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  sec- 
ond World  War  broke  out  in  Europe  some  weeks  ago,  alarm- 
ing millions  of  people  throughout  the  earth,  I  cast  about  in 
my  own  mind  to  see  what  appeared  to  be  the  be.=t  course, 
both  in  general  and  in  detail,  for  this  coimtry  to  follow,  in 
view  of  all  the  circumstances.  At  that  moment  I  was  at- 
tending a  State  American  Legion  convention  at  Tucson, 
Ariz.  The  news  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  only  a  few 
hours  old:  the  Legionnaires  were  singing  many  of  the  old 
songs  of  the  earlier  struggle.  I  gave  them  my  feeling  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  shifted  from  "over  there"  to  "over 
here."  That  night  in  their  closing  function  I  reminded  ban- 
quet guests  and  radio  audience  that  our  thought  twenty-odd 
years  ago  was — 

Over  there,   over  there. 
"if.  We're   going   over, 

And  ve  won't  come  back 
Till  it's  over,  over  there. 

Regardless  of  how  well  or  how  poorly  we  performed  that 

task  then,  our  thought  today,  in  my  opinion,  should  be: 

Over  here,  over  here, 
We'r?  staying  over. 
And  we  won't  stop  work 
J  Till  it's  over,  over  here. 

The  two  devastating  wars  we  have  had  during  the  past 
quarter-century — the  military  war  of  1914-18  and  the  eco- 
nomic war  of  1929-39 — have  left  us  forty-odd-billion  dollars 
in  debt  as  a  nation  and  with  only  a  partial  victory  won.  It 
must,  indeed,  be  a  most  imperative  military  need  to  take  us 
"over  there"  and  thus  force  us  to  abandon  and  lose  the  eco- 
nomic struggle  "over  here." 


It  has  been  my  feeling  from  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
that  this  country  must  keep  out  of  war  and,  in  order  to  do 
sc,  I  felt  that  the  existing  neutrality  law  should  be  modified 
in  such  a  way  as  to  minimize  our  chances  of  getting  into 
this  war.  To  that  end  I  felt  that,  although  it  hurt,  we  must 
remove  our  ships  from  certain  portions  of  the  open  seas, 
even  where,  under  international  law  and  the  freedom  of 
the  seas,  they  should  have  a  right  to  go.  I  felt  that  our 
citizens  should  be  recalled  from  abroad  and  forbidden  to 
travel  on  belligerent  ships  or  even  on  American  ships  in 
danger  zones.  I  further  felt  that  we  must  extend  no  credit 
to  any  warring  nation,  but  should  sell  any  and  all  kinds  of 
goods  recognized  by  international  law  to  the  warring  nations 
who  could  pay  cash  for  them.  In  this  category  I  would  in- 
clude guns  and  ammunition  and  such  implements  of  war 
recognized  by  international  law,  but  not  poisonous  gases  and 
some  of  the  other  newer,  deadlier  means  of  destruction  hav- 
ing no  standing  in  the  eyes  of  international  law. 

I  knew,  of  course,  a  change  in  the  so-called  neutrality  law 
would  be  condemned  by  some  as  "a  change  in  the  rules  of 
the  game  after  the  game  had  started."  I  have  never  so 
regarded  it.  for  a  modification  was  recommended  by  the 
President  8  months  before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  and  the 
legislative  process  was  begun  on  it  by  one  Chamber  2  months 
before  the  outbreak  of  hostilities.  The  completion  of  it  was 
merely  delayed  la.st  summer  by  the  other  Chamber  until  the 
next  session  of  Congress.  I  knew,  of  course,  that  there  would 
be  some  who  would  say  that  the  proposed  chan^ze  of  existing 
law  would  aid  these  belligerents  who  control  the  high  .seas. 
Quite  true,  but  the  proposed  change  wuuld  be  of  no  greater 
advantage  to  England  and  France  than  no  change  at  all 
would  be  an  advantage  to  Germany  and  Russia.  Smce  my 
sympathies  are  more  with  England  and  Prance  than  with 
Germany  and  Russia.  I  certainly  was  not  oppost^d  to  shift- 
ing the  advantage.  Neither  the  law  as  it  was,  n(;r  the  pro- 
posed new  measure,  .may  be  said  to  be  actually  and  really 
neutral.  Each  may  be  said  by  lawyers  to  be  technically  neu- 
tral, but  it  seems  to  me  that  the  proposed  measure  has  a 
greater  degree  of  technical  neutrality  than  has  the  measure 
which  is  on  the  books. 

I  am  unwilling  to  pull  England's  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire 
or  to  spill  American  blood  to  guarantee  EngUsh  or  French 
imperialism,  but  I  have  even  a  greater  reluctance  to  aid 
and  abet  the  dictators  of  Europe  and  to  encourage  the 
spread  of  communism,  atheism,  and  antichristian  forces 
throughout  the  world.  Accordingly  I  have  thought  and 
voted  in  such  a  way  as  seemed  most  effective  to  contribute 
our  services  in  measures  short  of  war  toward  supporting  the 
forces  of  world  law  and  order;  toward  continuing  our  efforts 
at  home  in  the  great  struggle  against  poverty  over  here; 
and  especially  toward  a  course  that  seems  most  likely  to 
keep  us  out  of  war.  I  do  not  believe  that  this  bill  is  so 
nearly  perfect  as  Senator  Pittman  seems  to  regard  it.  but 
it  is  beyond  my  power  to  change  it.  It  is  much  better  than 
what  we  had,  therefore  it  has  my  support. 
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